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We  are  afraid  that  we  have  not  fully  appreciated  what 
the  plenary  council  lately  assembled  at  Baltimore  has 
done  or  attempted  to  do  for  us.  The  Baltimore  Mirror 
informs  us  that  this  distinguished  conclave  of  foreign  ec- 
clesiastics, who  acknowledge  spiritual  and  civil  allegiance 
to  the  foreign  power  located  at  Rome,  in  Italy,  called 
"  Pope,"  has  had  under  consideration  and  favorably  rec- 
ommended to  the  Holy  Father  the  canonization  of  three 
new  American  saints.  We  have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
our  national  deficiency  in  this  regard.  Since  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus  in  1492,  now  almost  four  hun- 
dred years,  we  are  not  advised  that  we  have  secured  a  sin- 
gle person  in  the  calendar  of  saints.  If  we  remember 
aright,  there  are  one  or  two  on  the  way  to  beatification  and 
canonization;  but  the  journey  is  a  tedious  one  and  beset 
with  difficulties— the  devil  being  represented  by  a  lawyer 
in  each  case— taking  one  or  two  hundred  years  to  make 
the  trip.  When  informed  that  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey 
counties  had  one  on  the  way,  we  were  profoundly  gratified 
that  our  young  State  had  the  prospect  of  an  early  recogni- 
tion. Yosemite,  the  Geysers,  the  great  trees  of  Cala- 
veras, the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and 
the  San  Joaquin,  beets,  pumpkins,  yields  of  gold  and 
grain,  while  they  administer  to  our  carnal  pride,  do  not 
satisfy  our  spiritual  ambition,  and  we  have  always  yearned 
for  a  saint;  and  now,  to  think  of  the  prospects  of  three  in 


a  bunch !  The  Congregation  of  Rites  in  Rome  has  before 
it  the  names  of  Rene  Goupil,  Isaac  Jogues,  and  Cathe- 
rine Tigakwita  —  persons  who  were  murdered  by  the 
Indians  in  New  York  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  are  good  American 
names;  and  if,  on  all-saints'  day,  we  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  soliciting  any  faintly  intercession  in  our  behalf,  we  will 
go  for  Santa  Tigakwita.  There  is  more  importance  in 
this  than  some  of  our  more  worldly  and  frivolous  readers 
may  suppose.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  to  name  chil- 
dren only  for  some  canonical  saint.  The  case  came  up  a 
few  days  ago  at  Buffalo,  where  one  John  Shannahan,  pre- 
sumably a  Frenchman  from  his  name,  presented  himself 
at  the  altar  of  Saint  Patrick's  Church,  and  asked  for  the 
baptism  of  his  son  under  the  name  of  "  Grover  Cleve- 
land," which  was  flatly  denied,  because  there  was  no 
saint  in  the  calendar  by  the  name  of  Grover  or  Cleveland ; 
not  that  Grover  Cleveland  was  no  saint,  or  might  not  in 
time  be  made  a  saint  in  spite  of  Attorney  "  Diabolus,'' 
and  so  Shannahan's  Democratic  boy  was  bounced,  and 
had  to  submit  to  the  name  of  "John."  It  is  probable 
that  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  decided  a  great  many  Irish- 
men to  vote  for  Blaine,  who  bears  the  name  of  a  saint,  and 
after  whom  their  male  children  might  have  been  named. 
When  Rene  Goupil,  Isaac  Jogues,  and  Catherine  Tigak- 
wita shall  have  dodged  the  devil  and  had  their  names  en- 
rolled in  the  calendar  of  saints,  Democratic  American 
citizens  will  then  be  at  liberty  to  name  their  children  Gou- 
pil Jones,  Jogues  Brown,  or  Tigakwita  Smith,  without 
fear  of  breaking  an  important  canonical  law;  and  cer- 
tainly Goupil,  Jogues,  and  Tigakwita  would  be  an  im- 
provement over  the  too  common,  though  saintly,  pat- 
ronymics of  Patrick,  Michael,  and  Bridget.  Let  the 
number  of  our  American  saints  be  increased,  by  all  means. 


The  members  of  this,  our  third  plenary  council,  are  ven- 
erable for  their  advanced  ages,  and  for  their  theological 
learning.  They  are  most  of  them  old  men  of  foreign  birth 
and  foreign  education;  they  are,  we  believe,  eminent  for 
their  piety  and  for  all  the  virtues  which  are  so  natural  to 
old  age ;  the  photographic  pictures  do  not  give  to  all  of 
them  the  best  heads,  and  quite  a  considerable  number  of 
them  possess  anything  but  intelligent  faces.  In  a  word, 
it  was  a  very  respectable  body  of  very  pious  old  gentle- 
men, who,  by  reason  of  their  birth,  education,  and  clerical 
profession,  must  of  necessity  be  ignorant  of  the  wants  of 
the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  the  necessities  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  missionaries  they  have  become.  We  presume 
there  could  not  have  been  found  in  America  another  equal 
number  of  equally  respectable  and  educated  persons  who 
could  have  been  so  profoundly  ignorant  concerning  the 
live  and  practical  questions  which  agitate  the  progressive 
and  active  people  among  whom  they  reside.  With  those 
of  our  readers  who  believe  they  derive  from  a  spiritual 
source  the  practical  and  worldly  sense  which  qualifies 
them  to  advise  in  the  administration  of  our  civil  affairs,  we 
shall  have  no  argument.  As  we  repudiate  the  vicegerent  of 
God  business,  and  are  entirely  incredulous  of  the  fact  that 
his  holiness  the  Pope  at  Rome  has  any  apostolic  connec- 
tion with  the  Fisherman  who  holds  the  keys  of  the  celestial 
kingdom,  so  do  we  deny  that  cardinals,  or  archbishops,  or 
bishops  have  any  sense  they  do  not  acquire  from  human 
sources  by  human  means.  Regarding  the  plenary  council 
as  composed  of  foreign  ecclesiastics,  imperfectly  educated 
in  anything  but  theology,  knowing  little  or  nothing  about 
our  American  civil  affairs,  we  can  look  upon  their  labors  as 
the  ill-constructed  and  imperfect  work  of  a  set  of  ignorant 
but  honest  enough  blunderers.  Whether  the  doctrine  of 
papal  infallibility,  announced  at  the  general  council  of  the 
Vatican  during  the  time  of  Pius  IX.  of  happy  memory, 
was  a  new  doctrine,  or  a  true  doctrine,  or  fairly  passed, 
or  generally  accepted,  we  do  not  care  to  discuss,  and  we 
do  not  care  to  question.  These  questions  are  out  of  our 
line  of  thought  or  inquiry.  This  council  enunciates  as 
a  fact  that  we  are  living  in  a  "  period  of  false  civilization, 
which  hides  its  foulness  under  the  name  of  enlighten- 
ment," and  urges  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  "  unbelief  and 
irreligion  threaten  to  desolate  the  country."    Now,  we  do 


not  believe  that  this  is  an  age  of  false  civilization,  and 
the  fact  that  the  world  is  becoming  too  wise  and  too  sensi- 
ble to  believe  in  the  superstitious  nonsense  of  the  Roman 
church  and  its  absurd  traditions,  and  has  the  courage  to 
snap  its  sacrilegious  thumb  and  finger  under  the  venera- 
ble nose  of  its  time-honored  pretensions,  we  take  as  the 
highest  evidence  that  we  are  living  in  an  enlightened  age, 
and  that  the  administration  of  our  civil  affairs  is  placed 
under  the  control  of  independent  minds  who  do  not 
believe  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  infallible,  or  that 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  has  any  sort  of  busi- 
ness, under  any  possible  pretext,  to  meddle  in  our  State 
affairs.  We  do  not  at  all  agree  with  these  venerable  and 
respectable  prelates,  that  "  the  free  spirit  of  our  Amer- 
"  ican  institutions  is  compatible  with  perfect  '  docility '  to 
"  the  Church  of  Rome."  All  the  involved  ecclesiastical 
nonsense  that  beclouds  and  befogs  the  idea  that  the  divine 
authority  of  God,  transmitted  through  his  apostles,  author- 
izes any  church  or  any  priesthood  to  interfere  v,  ith  the 
making  or  enforcement  of  our  laws,  we  utterly  and  solemn- 
ly repudiate.  We  won't  have  any  of  it  in  ours.  We  do  not 
believe  that  '*  the  great  and  beloved  Pius  IX.  died  a  pris- 
"  oner  of  the  Vatican,  nor  that  Leo  XIII.  has  inherited  his 
"  apostolic  trials."  We  visited  Rome,  were  presented  to 
Pius  IX.  at  the  Vatican,  saw  the  Pope,  knelt  to  him,  and 
kissed  the  blazing  jewel  of  the  papal  ring.  He  looked  fat 
and  jolly,  well-fed,  and  clothed  in  purple  and  finest  linen. 
This  vicegerent  of  Him  who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head 
was  housed  in  a  royal  palace  attached  to  a  magnificent  Ba- 
silica, in  comparison  with  which  Solomon's  temple  did  not 
equal  in  wealth  and  splendor.  His  servants  were  princes. 
Armed  soldiers — of  his  own — stood  guard  at  the  exits  and 
entrances  of  his  splendid  surroundings,  keeping  watch  over 
his  wealth  of  marbles,  and  bronze,  and  canvas,  id  gold, 
and  jewels,  and  his  more  valuable  accumulations  of  holy 
relics,  sacred  emblems,  incomparably  precious  souvenirs 
from  manger  and  cross,  consecrated  toe-nails  from  the  best 
authenticated  and  most  blessed  of  saints  and  most  glorious 
of  martyrs  and  most  holy  of  fathers,  and  he  looked  as 
though  he  was  not  a  prisoner.  He  looked  as  though  he 
was  as  much  at  home  as  ourselves.  We  did  not  doubt  then, 
and  we  do  not  doubt  now,  that  he  might  have  laid  aside 
his  tiara  and  his  apostolic  robes,  and  put  on  his  overcoat 
and  pawned  at  his  own  Mont  de  Piete  the  fisherman's  ring, 
come  to  San  Francisco,  and  started  a  weekly  journal.  Not 
a  prisoner,  we  are  quite  confident,  was  Pius,  or  is  Leo,  and 
if  Leo  XIII.  is  tired  of  his  apostolic  office,  the  Italian  king 
and  government  would  only  be  too  glad  to  have  him  re- 
sign and  leave  the  country.  To  the  deeply  sentimental 
and  the  profoundly  pious  the  Pope  may  be  a  prisoner,  but 
with  our  ideas  of  liberty  he  is  at  best  but  prisoner  to  his 
ambition  for  civil  authority  that  is  at  war  with  the  preten- 
sions of  his  priestly  office.  If  the  holy  father  is  "  carry- 
ing on  negotiations  with  the  governments  of  earth  "  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  church,  is  preparing  the  way  for 
the  return  of  the  Greek  schismatics  to  the  communion  of 
Rome,  and  is  happy  over  the  astonishing  gTowth  and  prog- 
ress of  his  church  in  America,  we  can  only  say  we  are 
glad  he  is  so  profitably  occupied,  we  are  glad  he  is  so  easily 
satisfied.  It  is  our  judgment,  resulting  from  our  observa- 
tions, that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  passing  through  the  dry 
bones  of  the  valley  of  humiliation,  and  catching  it  from 
every  side ;  that  in  no  age  of  the  past,  and  in  no  part  of 
the  round  globe,  has  it  ever  bad  dealt  to  it  more  destruc- 
tive blows  than  it  is  now  receiving  in  America.  We  do  not 
believe  that  it  can  survive  the  age  of  enlightenment 
through  which  it  is  now  passing.  We  do  not  believe  it 
can  endure  the  blazing  light  that  is  being  concentrated 
upon  it.  If  it  can,  it  ought  to  prosper.  If  we  are  right, 
the  conclave  has  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  its  attempt  to 
provide  a  perfect  education  for  "the  holy  priesthood." 
Whenever  the  "  holy  priesthood  "  shall  have  become  per- 
fectly educated,  whenever  they  are  native  Americans  born, 
whenever  they  obtain  emancipation  from  chains  of  eccle- 
siastical superstition,  there  will  be  in  America  a  Catholic 
church  that  will  carry  no  menace  to  our  institutions,  and 
that  will  arouse  no  resentments  for  political  meddlesome- 
ness. We  agree  with  these  reverend  prelates,  "  that  a 
sound  civilization  must  depend  upon  sound  popular  edu- 
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cation,"  but  we  deny  that  a  "sound"  education  can  be 
obtained  from  priests,  and  monks,  and  nuns,  in  a  paro- 
chial school.    We  admit  that  "  a  one-sided  education  will 
produce  a  one-sided  life,"  and  we  look  upon  education  by 
a  parish  priest,  in  a  parish  school,  as  very  much  "one- 
sided."   And  we  do  not  admit  that,  in  order  to  foster 
civilization,  education  must  foster  religion;  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  school-house  is  the  proper  place,  nor  the 
school-master  the  proper  person,  to  teach  religion;  nor 
that  the  church  is  the  proper  place,  nor  the  priest  the  prop- 
er person,  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  English  education. 
When  the  different  religious  denominations  subdue  their 
controversies,  reconcile  all  their  theological  differences, 
and  agTee  upon  a  faith  and  practice  that  shall  lead  to  the 
better  life,  we  may  then  consent  to  teach  it  in  the  common 
schools.    It  would  come  into  the  geography  class.    But  so 
long  as  Christian  sects  disagree  with  each  other,  and  the 
majority  of  people  disagree  with  them  all,  we  question  the 
propriety  of  introducing  the  thf.ological  puzzle  in  the 
school-room.    We  could  not  bring  our  school-boards  to 
unite  upon  text-books,  or  teachers,  or  articles  of  faith,  or 
modes  of  instruction;  and  so  we  say  to  the  plenary  coun- 
cil, if  you  threaten  to  destroy  our  schools  with  your  Cath- 
olic religion,  we  will  destroy  your  church  with  our  uni- 
versal education.    We  pit  the  school-house  against  the 
church,  the  pedagogue  against  the  priest,  reason  and  com- 
mon sense  against  dogmas— and  may  the  fittest  survive. 
When  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  declares  that  it  will  never  rest  until  parochial  and 
church  schools  are  provided  for  the  education  of  all  its 
children;  that  only  in  sectarian  teaching  can  moral  in- 
struction be  provided;  and  that  the   church  will  punish 
parents  who  send  their  children  to  free  schools,  by  with- 
holding from  them  the  consolations  of  spiritual  sacra- 
ments—it is  a  declaration  of  war  by  a  foreign  church  upon 
that  American  institution  which  all  intelligent  citizens  who 
are  not  papists,  and  many  who  are  good  Catholics,  regard 
as  the  foundation  of  our  republican  government.    The 
Papal  Church  stands  a  trembling  coward  before  any  free 
school  system  that  gives  a  non-sectarian  education,  and 
the  unrestricted  liberty  of  press  and  freedom  of  discussion 
of  all  religious  questions.    The  "  church  upon  the  rock" 
inaugurates  this  war;  let  the  challenge  be  accepted,  by  all 
means.    The  dynamite  of  education  will  blow  up  church 
and  rock,  and  in  its  place  shall  be  planted  school-houses 
for  a  free  people.    Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  review 
the  entire  proceedings  of  a  council  composed  of  all  the 
American  metropolitans — one  which  was  in  session  for 
weeks,  and  took  so  wide  a  range  of  discussion.    When  our 
government  declares  how  the  contract  of  marriage  shall 
be  entered  into,  and  by  whom,  the  obligations  that  run 
with  it,  and  how  and  for  what  cause  it  may  be  dissolved; 
when  in  all  the  papal  countries— Austria,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Belgium — similar  laws  are  being  enacted,  it 
seems   just    the    least    bit    presumptuous    for   a    band 
of  aged  priests,  born  in  foreign  countries,  whose  habit  of 
religious  life  precludes  the  presumption  of  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  married  relation  or  the  home  life,  to 
declare  the  "indissolubility  of  the  marriage  contract"; 
that  "no  second  marriage  is  valid";  that  such  a  sexual 
relation  is  "filthy  concubinage";  that  children  born  in 
this  legalized  marriage-bed  are  "  bastards."    And  yet  this 
is  the  attitude  of  the  Papal  Church  to  an  American  law. 
The  very  pointed  and  emphatic  assault  of  the  church  upon 
American  Masonry,  and  upon  secret  societies  in  general, 
seems  to  us  an  exaggeration;  the  Pope  seems  to  have  a 
nightmare  upon  this  subject.    Perhaps  Masonry  in  Europe 
is  different  from  Masonry  in  America.     Perhaps  the  secret 
societies  in  Italy  are  more  formidable  enemies  to  papal 
Rome  than  we  have  understood.    If  they  are  so  menacing, 
and  if  they  are  so  feared,  it  only  increases  our  respect  for 
them ;  and  between  these  secret  societies  and  the  secret 
orders  of  the  Papal  Church,  we  can  only  say,  may  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost,  and  may  Jesuitry  find  itself  in 
the  rear.    We  may  differ  with  these  distinguished  prelates 
as  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  "profitable"  reading  for 
the  family  fireside,  or  which  version  of  the  Holy  Bible 
should  be  read,  or  whether  the  Catholic  press  is  to  be  en- 
couraged at  the  cost  of  the  Argonaut,  or  how  much  ven- 
eration should  be  had  for  the  Roman  clergy,  or  how  the 
I  .ord's  day  should  be  observed,  and  whether  it  is  more 
sinful  to  get  drunk  on  Sunday  than  on  a  week  day,  or 
whether  beer  should  be  conceded  to  the  Germans  for  a 
Sabbath  picnic ;  whether  home  or  foreign  missions  should 
or  should  not  be  encouraged;  all  these  and  kindred  ques- 
tions are  meet  for  the  consideration  of  good  and  venerable 
pastors  who  have  in  keeping  the  consciences  of  men,  and 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  spiritual  guid- 
ance.   Within  this  field  we  would  not  seek  to  enter  for 
controversial  dispute ;  with  the  church  spiritual  we  would 
not  place  lance  in  rest ;  but,  when  priests  in  mail,  with  visor 
down,  with  lance  and  battle-axe,  issue  forth  as  soldiers 
militant,  to  tilt  and  tourney  against  the  State,  to  strike 
blows  at  the  administration  of  our  civil  government,  and 
endeavor  to  destroy  our  schools,  to  interfere  in  our  poli- 
tic, a~d  generally  to  meddle  with  what  they  know  nothing 


about,  and  to  interfere  with  what  does  not  concern  them 
if  they  did,  we  claim  the  right  to*  exercise  the  privilege 
which  ancient  Rome  accorded  to  its  geese— we  may  cackle. 
If  a  cackling  goose  saved  Rome,  who  knows  what  even  a 
journalistic  cackle  may  not  accomplish? 

Governor  Stanford  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  the  sense  that  candidacy  for  that  dis- 
tinguished position  is  usually  understood.  He  will  not  en- 
ter the  arena  of  politics  to  engage  in  personal  encounter  for 
any  place  of  honor  with  any  of  the  Republican  gentlemen 
whose  names  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
senatorial  position.  He  will  not  himself  ask,  nor  authorize 
any  one  to  ask  for  him,  the  support  of  his  party  friends  in 
caucus;  he  will  not  be  present  at  the  State  capital  during 
the  pendency  of  the  contest;  but  if,  in  the  event  of  dis- 
cordant party  council;  if,  in  the  possibility  of  the  continu- 
ing want  of  party  harmony;  if  the  Republican  members  of 
the  Legislature  can  not  readily  agree  upon  another  name, 
and  can  agree  to  tender  to  him  the  unsolicited  compli- 
ment, he  would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  shrink  from  the  duty 
of  accepting  so  dignified  and  responsible  a  political  trust. 
We  hope  the  election  of  Governor  Stanford  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  present 
complication.  We  think  he  would  adorn  the  position,  and 
by  his  eminent  ability  and  recognized  integrity  reflect  great 
honor  upon  the  State  of  California,  do  it  good  and  great 
service  in  advancing  and  promoting  the  advancement  of 
its  material  interests.  The  fact  that  Governor  Stanford  is 
one  of  the  great  railroad  magnates,  and  directly  interested 
in  the  management  and  ownership  of  railroad  property, 
would  not  embarrass  him  in  any  particular,  nor  subject  him 
or  the  people  who  sent  him  to  suspicion  of  ulterior  mo- 
tives. Upon  questions  touching  railroads  and  railroad  leg- 
islation his  position  would  be  so  open,  so  honorable,  and 
so  universally  understood  that  it  could  not  be  subjected  to 
criticism.  Those  who  best  know  the  Governor  know  that 
his  mind  is  too  broad,  his  fortune  too  ample,  and  his  sense 
of  personal  honor  too  keen  to  permit  him  to  be  controlled 
by  any  personal  interests.  He  would  rank  among  the 
ablest  and  most  honored  of  Senators;  he  would  be  of  serv- 
ice to  this  State  and  to  the  country.  He  deserves  well  of 
Republicans  for  early  and  disinterested  party  service,  and 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  more  acceptable  to  the  intelli- 
gent body  of  Republicans  and  the  generous-minded  Demo- 
cratic gentlemen  of  California  than  any  other  candidate  who 
can  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party.  It 
would,  in  our  judgment,  be  a  very  graceful  thing  if  certain 
of  our  younger  and  more  ambitious  politicians  would  give 
way  to  this  elder  and  abler  soldier  in  the  party  ranks. 

The  case  of  Hill  against  Sharon  becomes  more  of  a  sur- 
prise the  more  it  is  considered,  and,  as  the  complications 
unfold  themselves,  the  reasoning  and  decision  of  Judge 
Sullivan  become  more  and  more  inexplicable.  The  won- 
der grows  upon  the  community  that  such  a  person  as 
Althea  Hill,  with  such  counselors  as  the  Tylers,  through 
such  a  tangled  maze  of  false  testimony  as  the  judge  admits 
the  record  to  disclose,  should  have  been  able  to  establish 
the  contract  of  marriage,  and  to  have  secured  to  herself 
and  counsel  the  opportunity  of  such  comfortable  and  pro- 
fitable wallowing  in  this  great  property  as  must  needs  fol- 
low the  establishment  of  the  marriage  relation.  Judge 
Sullivan  seems  to  have  gone  through  this  long  and  tedi- 
ous trial  with  the  patient  industry  of  a  setting  hen;  the 
occasional  intervals  affording  him  opportunity,  by  diligent 
scratching  and  careful  discrimination,  to  pick  out,  here 
and  there,  an  occasional  grain  of  truth.  As  a  little  grain 
sustains  the  hen  in  her  mother-longings,  so,  it  seems  to 
us,  has  a  very  little  evidence  sufficed  to  justify  the 
court  in  finding  for  the  plaintiff.  If  among  the  other 
good  things  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  Rome,  the 
legal  maxim,  falsus  in  unum  falsus  in  omnibus,  had  been 
preserved,  this  decree  had  not  been  rendered.  We  feel 
a  deep  sympathy  for  Neilson,  a  profound  admiration  for 
Tyler,  a  warm  interest  for  Althea,  great  respect  for  Judge 
Sullivan;  but,  all  the  same,  it  is  our  judgment  that  the 
decision  is  bad  in  law,  and  does  not  contribute  to  ele- 
vate the  moral  or  social  character  of  the  community  in 
which  the  melodrama  has  been  enacted.  With  those 
who  are  bigoted  enough  to  think,  and  impudent  enough 
to  say,  that  Mrs.  Sharon  before  her  death  was  a  Roman 
Catholic;  that  Mr.  Sharon  is  not;  that  the  family  have 
been  allowed  to  drift  astray  from  Hie  church;  that  Miss 
Hill  has  become  a  convert  to  Papal  convictions,  and 
a  communicant  of  Rome  since  the  beginning  of  the  trial; 
that  the  estate  is  some  twelve  millions;  that  the  judge 
was  once  professor  in  the  Jesuit  College,  and  these  facts, 
or  any  of  them  have  had,  or  could  have  any  influence  with 
anybody  holding  any  relation  to  this  case — we  do  not  in  any 
respect  agree.  We  do  not  believe  the  time  has  come,  or 
is  coming,  when  any  relation  can  be  established  between 
any  church  and  any  judge  that  will  subject  the  one  to  the 

influence  of  the  other.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to  admit  that 
Judge  Sullivan  has  availed  himself  of  this  supposed  oppor- 
tunity of  pandering  to  the  popular  prejudice,  in  order  to 


advance  himself  to  the  higher  judicial  tribunal  of  the 
Supreme  Bench,  nor,  indeed,  to  think  that  this  young 
and  most  promising  jurist  has  acted  from  any  other  than 
conscientious  convictions  in  his  decision  of  this  case;  but, 
all  the  same,  we  think  the  decision  a  palpable  error.  Judge 
Tyler  is  doubtless  estopped  from  claiming  counsel  fees  in 
face  of  the  recorded  fact  that  he  is  interested  in  half  the 
verdict.  We  have  no  law  against  champerty,  and  in  de- 
ciding the  question  of  counsel  fees  and  alimony  the  judge 
may  exercise  his  discretion;  in  the  court  of  conscience  dis- 
cretion may  be  governed  by  moral  considerations.  In  the 
meantime  this  case  goes  to  the  Federal  courts,  and  if  it 
should  find  its  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  this  State,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  convey  to  Miss  Hill  and  her  counsel 
the  hope  that  we  shall  not  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  be 
so  often  treated  to  exhibitions  of  the  character  that  we  have 
heretofore  been  compelled  to  endure.  We  shall  be  grate- 
ful if  the  elder  Tyler  shall  endeavor  to  somewhat  minim- 
ize himself. 

— ♦ — 

We  sincerely  hope  that  our  State  may  be  spared  the 
shame  and  scandal  that  so  often  in  our  own  and  other 
States  has  attended  the  Senatorial  election,  by  the  opening 
up  at  the  capital  of  a  dram-drinking;  whisky-guzzling,  bribe- 
exchanging,  political  headquarters.  If  we  were  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  we  would  not  vote  for  a  candidate  who 
had  the  bad  taste  and  the  bad  morals  to  endeavor  to  ad- 
vance his  political  interests  by  any  such  measures.  The 
more  than  infamous  struggle  that  in  the  early  days  took 
place  between  Gwin  and  Broderick,  when  gin-mills,  broth- 
els, and  gambling-hells  were  brought  into  requisition  for 
political  purposes,  is  not  yet  forgotten,  nor  have  the  evil 
seeds  then  scattered  ever  failed  to  spring  up  and  produce 
a  volunteer  crop  of  evils.  California  has  been  honored  by 
Senators  who  have  been  chosen  fairly.  It  has  been  dis- 
graced by  those  whose  success  has  been  the  result  of  pur- 
chase, promise,  and  intrigue.  No  honest,  or  honorable, 
or  respectable  gentleman  who  has  the  ability  to  fill  the 
place,  should  endeavor  to  reach  it  by  resort  to  any  ques- 
tionable practice.  It  would  be  better  if  none  of  the  can- 
didates went  to  the  capital  during  the  pendency  of  the 
Senatorial  struggle.  This  is  too  much  to  expect  of  human 
nature  at  this  time;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  these 
prominent  Republican  leaders,  that  in  their  ambitious 
struggle  for  office  they  should  observe  the  proprieties  and 
decencies  of  life.  We  beg  to  remind  them  that  outside  of 
the  Prohibition  party  proper  there  is  a  large  body  of  intel- 
ligent, respectable,  and  very  independent  Republicans  who 
will  not  look  with  favor  upon  those  Senatorial  candidates 
who  make  their  headquarters  behind  an  intrenchment  of 
bottles. 

On  Wednesday,  December  17th,  the  birthday  of  John 
G.  Whittier,  the  pupils  of  the  junior  class  of  the  Boston 
Girls'  High  School  sent  him  seventy-seven  choice  roses  in 
honor  of  his  seventy-seventh  year.  In  reply,  the  poet  sent 
the  following : 

To  the  Girls'  High  School,  Junior  Class,  Boston: 
The  sun  of  life  is  sinking  low, 
Without  a  winter's  falling  snow. 

Within  your  summer  roses  fall; 
The  heart  of  age  your  offering  cheers, 
You  count  in  flowers  my  many  years; 
God  bless  you,  one  and  alt. 


J.  A.  Langford  writes  to  Notes  and  Queries  that  he  possesses  a 
drawing  of  Shakespeare  on  the  back  of  which  is  pasted  this  some- 
what defaced  explanation  :  "  Proposals  |  for  |  Publishing  by  Sub- 
scription I  an  1  Elegant,  Full-Lenglh,  Mezzotinto  Painting  j  Eigh- 
teen Inches  by  Twelve  |  of  the  lmmoital  |  Shakespeare  |  From  a 
Painting  of  Frederick  Zuccaros,  in  the  Year  1612  |  Shakespeare 
then  being  48  years  of  Ajje  \  He  was  bom  April  the  16,  1564;  died 
[day  erased],  1616;  age  hity-two;  dead  182  years,  j  The  copy  by  | 
Mr.  [name  carefully  scratched  out]  the  |  Print  to  be  executed  by 
that  Capital  Artist,  Mr.  Ward.  [  Testimonies  to  the  Genius  of 
Shakespeare."  The  picture  represents  a  full-length  figure  fashion- 
ably dressed;  and  in  the  corner,  in  large  letters,  is  the  word 
"  Shakespeare,"  and  under  it  "  1612." 


A  courageous  reader  sends  the  following  note  to  the  Critic: 
"Amidst  all  this  pother  about  Omar  Khayyam,  will  you  not 
'lounge'  into  the  remark  that  the  poet  whom  people  really  admire 
in  the  Rubaiyat  is  not  Omar,  but  Fitzgerald? — a  poet  as  much 
finer  and  subtler  than  Omar  as  the  latter  is  finer  than  Hodge,  the 
plow-boy.  Bid  any  one  take  a  literal  translation  of  the  Persian 
(it  has  been  done  into  French),  and  ask  him  to  point  out  some  of 
the  best  of  these  verses.  I  know  he'll  have,  as  I  had,  his  labors 
for  his  pains."  Fitzgerald,  who  died  last  year,  was  undoubtedly  a 
remarkable  and  highly  poetic  translator.  He  made  adaptations 
from  Calderon,  and  translated  the  "  Agamemnon."  His  life  is 
now  being  written. 

Carlyle  had  naturally  but  little  sympathy  with  Thackeray's  in- 
stinctive dislike  oi  greatness,  as  it  is  exemplified  in  his  antipathy 
to  Marlborough  ana  to  Swift.  I  think  it  was  after  a  conversation 
between  them  on  the  character  of  Swift  that  I  heard  Carlyle  say: 
"  1  wish  I  could  persuade  Thackeray  that  the  test  of  greatness  in 
a  man  is  not  whether  he  (Thackeray)  would  like  to  meet  him  at  a 
tea-party."  He  liked  Thackeray  himself,  and  I  think  he  never 
spoke  01  him  with  the  contempt  which,  before  he  became  compara- 
tively intimate  with  Dickens,  he  expressed  for  "the  infinitesimally 
small  Schniispcl,  the  distinguished  novelist." 

The  origin  of  the  name  "  Blue  Stocking  "  is  traced  to  the  lite- 
rary society,  composed  of  both  sexes,  and  formed  at  Venice  in  the 
year  1400.  Having  existed  up  to  the  year  1590,  it  cropped  up  in 
Paris,  and  was  especially  patronized  by  lady  savants.  T  he  origi- 
nal society  distinguished  their  members  by  the  wearing  of  blue 
stockings,  which  livery  or  badge  was  kept  up  on  the  birth  of  the 
branch  in  France,  and  afterward  in  England,  where  it  was  started 
by  Mrs.  Montague  in  17S0.  Miss  Monckton,  afterward  Countess 
of  Cork,  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  clique;  she  died  in  1S40,  and 
the  Blue  Stocking  Society  became  extinct.. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


LETTERS  TO  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 


By  Georges  Ohnet. 


[Georges  Ohnet  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  famous  among  the 
younger  Parisian  writers.  He  has  made  an  immense  success  wtlh 
his  works,  "  Serge  Panine  "  and  "  Le  Mailre  de  Forges,"  both  as 
novels  and  plays.  He  is  therefore  fitted  to  speak  of  the  hosts  of 
letters  received  by  men  of  letters  who  are  in  the  public  eye.  Even 
those  who  are  less  famous  ha\e  received  many  curious,  many 
amusing,  and  some  tender  epistles — under  the  rose  be  the  latter 
clause  whispered. — Eds.] 

Perhaps  there  is  not  an  author,  however  little  he  may  be 
given  to  collecting,  who,  if  he  has  had  some  success  as  a 
writer,  is  without  a  chest  filled  with  letters  from  idlers  ever 
ready  to  take  up  the  pen,  inquisitive  ladies  eager  to  corre- 
spond with  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  have  ideas,  artful 
dodgers  who  plead  irresistible  sympathy  to  extract  an  auto- 
graph, or  men  who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  life  and  who 
try  to  relieve  their  wounded  feelings  by  inditing  anonymous 
epistles  couched  in  rabid  or  injurious  language.  In  every 
instance  the  paper,  ink,  and  handwriting  are  characteris- 
tic, and  even  before  opening  any  one  of  them,  the  inten- 
tion, character,  sex,  and  social  position  of  the  writer  may 
be  inferred  by  extraneous  evidence. 

The  odoriferous  cream-laid  note-paper,  covered  with 
thin,  elongated  pot-hooks,  is  a  missive  from  that  species 
of  misundeistood  lady  whose  soul  craves  after  an  ideal. 
Her  letter  invariably  begins  in  this  manner:  "  You  who  so 
well  understand  a  woman's  heart  .  .  .  ."  and  winds  up 
with :  "  I  hold  out  to  you  through  space  a  friendly  hand." 
She  does  not  ask  for  anything;  she  is  happy  to  have  opened 
her  heart  to  the  author  who  so  readily  depicted  her  suffer- 
ings, who  stigmatizes  all  husbands,  and  deifies  all  lovers. 
And  she  subscribes  herself:  "  One  who  is  unknown  to  you." 

The  thick  sheet  of  paper  without  a  monogram,  covered 
with  writing  in  a  stiff,  running-hand,  is  certainly  from  a 
well-informed,  but  slightly  pedantic  lady.  Her  letter  be- 
gins thus:  "  Living  among  people  of  barren  minds,  I  feel 
very  lonely."  Not  a  word  more.  Lonely  is  typical ;  it  be- 
trays the  governess  of  fifty,  who  has  neglected  to  turn  life's 
best  years  to  account,  and  who  lives  with  wealthy  trade- 
people,  who  pay  her  well  but  whom  she  despises. 

The  piece  of  writing-paper  cut  in  a  slovenly  manner,  and 
on  which  a  spluttering  pen  has  traced  the  following  words 
in  a  pale-colored  ink:  "Sir,  your  last  book  is  a  mass  of 
ribald  filth;  you  are  empty  as  a  tea-caddy,  and  addle-pated 
to  the  marrow,"  is  evidently  sent  by  a  confrere. 

The  eight  pages  of  matter,  closely  written  on  paper  thin 
as  the  peel  of  an  onion,  come  from  some  mysterious  bene- 
factor, who  sends  the  author  the  groundwork  of  a  new  nov- 
el. The  subject  is  usually  monstrous.  The  more  often  it 
is  a  priest  who  seduces  a  young  girl,  and  who  eventually  be- 
comes one  of  the  lights  of  the  church.  "  Make  use  of  this," 
says  the  correspondent,  "  and  with  your  customary  talent 
you  will  produce  a  first-class  work."  If  the  author  should 
happen  to  follow  the  advice  given  him  by  his  correspond- 
ent, the  donor,  who  is  on  the  lookout,  will  spring  up  all 
at  once,  like  Jack-in-a-box,  and  raise  a  cry  that  he  has  been 
robbed.    This  is  a  neat  way  of  blackmailing  an  author. 

.There  is  also  the  letter  from  the  young  girl  of  foreign  ex- 
traction, whose  parents  are  to  blame  for  allowing  her  to 
learn  French  out  of  contemporary  novels,  and  who  expe- 
riences the  want  of  throwing  off  the  surplus  of  her  nervous 
agitation  in  passionate  phrases.  She  implores  an  answer. 
"  Send  it,"  she  adds,  "  to  my  brother's  address,  who  will 
hand  me  your  letters  without  reading  them."  When  it  is 
not  her  brother,  it  is  her  chambermaid.  This  is  certainly 
a  child  well  brought  up,  and  who  has  in  store  some  happy 
days  for  the  man  who  marries  her. 

Then  come  the  hunters  after  photographs,  who  summon 
an  author  to  give  up  to  them  his  head.  The  stratagem  they 
use  is  the  following :  "We  propose  bringing  out  an  illus- 
trated biographical  work  on  noted  contemporaries,  and  as 
you  are,  of  course,  among  them  ....  Our  process  is  by  far 
superior  to  that  of  all  our  rivals,  for  we  operate  with  no 
other  substance  than  gelatino-bromure."  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  variant  to  this  version:  "  For  a  long  time  past  we 
have  given  up  the  use  of  gelatino-bromure,  and  now  use 
only  dry  collodion."  Gelatino-bromure  or  dry  collodion 
are  of  the  same  ilk.  The  illustrated  biographical  work  is 
a  myth.  It  has  been  announced  for  twenty  years  past,  and 
never  appears.  But  the  photographs  of  noted  contempo- 
raries appear  in  the  stationers'  shop-windows,  between  the 
portraits  of  an  actress  and  the  last  criminal  condemned  to 
death. 

Finally,  on  the  day  following  the  appearance  of  a  new 
book  or  the  production  of  a  new  play,  an  avalanche  of  beg- 
ging letters  reaches  the  author.  "  Sir,  I  am  a  confrere  on 
whom  fortune  has  never  smiled  ....  You  who  enjoy  all 
the  blessings  of  life,  and  who  deserve  to  enjoy  them  .  .  ." 
etc.  They  are  heart-rending  to  peruse,  these  round-robins 
of  misery,  brought  to  the  house  by  ragged  Bohemians,  who 
smell  of  brandy,  and  who,  as  soon  as  they  have  closed  the 
door,  make  for  the  nearest  wine-shop  with  the  coin  charity 
has  bestowed  on  them. 

One  of  these  secret  beggars  has,  however,  adopted  a  more 
genial  manner  of  proceeding.  He  sends  to  the  person  he 
has  chosen  to  be  his  benefactor  a  card  on  which  is  painted 
a  wreath  of  roses  in  water-body  color.  The  centre  of  the 
wreath  contains  a  quatrain  in  which  "  prosperity  "  is  made 
to  rhyme  with  "  generosity."  One  can  not  send  less  than 
two  louis  to  this  literary  man.  who  is  also  a  painter;  and  if 
we  reckon  up  the  quantity  of  novels  and  plays  which  are 
annually  written,  the  fellow  must  be  making  a  good  living. 

These  letters  which  I  am  analyzing  are  at  the  present 
moment  before  me.  But  they  are  the  prototypes  of  those 
to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  any  author,  and  there 
is  not  one  among  my  literary  colleagues  who  has  not  re- 
ceived them.  Some  are  of  a  more  personal  description; 
they  bear  on  the  work  itself  and  are  certainly  curious. 

In  reference  to  the  "  Maitre  de  Forges,"  many  of  my  an- 
gry lady  readers  complained  bitterly  at  the  hard-hearted 
way  in  which  Philippe  Derblay  took  pleasure  in  provoking 
his  wife  s  temper.  "  'Tis  too  much,"  they  alleged,  "  he 
makes  an  ill  use  of  his  power;  why  not  forgive  ?  Claire  has 
sufficiently  suffered."  Those  of  the  opposite  sex  who  were 
among  my  readers  evinced,  on  the  other  hand,  the  utmost 
malignity.     They  all  cried  "Bravo!"  and  added:   "If 


all  husbands  had  the  same  force  of  character  there  might 
he  fewer  execrable  women !  "  One  man — a  hot-headed 
Southerner— pushed  his  ferocious  disposition  so  far  as  to 
ask  for  a  fatal  winding-up  to  the  drama:  "She  ought  to  die, 
sir,  by  the  same  bullet  that  she  receives  when  she  throws 
herself  in  front  of  her  husband.  Do  have  the  courage  of 
your  opinion.    Such  a  wedding  night  deserves  death!  " 

I  thought  in  conscience  that  he  went  a  little  too  far. 

In  regard  to  all  these  letters,  whether  signed  or  not,  one 
general  rule  should  be  observed:  Never  answer  them.  If 
you  place  yourself  on  the  footing  to  keep  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  inquisitive,  the  idle,  and  the  frivolous,  your 
time  and  energy  will  he  spent  in  a  use'ess  bout.  If  your 
correspondent  should  arouse  your  feelings  of  delicacy  by 
putting  a  postage-stamp  inside  his  letter,  keep  the  stamp 
without  remorse,  and  give  three  sous  to  the  first  blind  man 
you  meet  with  in  the  street. 

There  are  instances,  however,  when  one  feels  a  hearty 
wish  to  transgress  the  rule.  Sometimes  among  this  trash 
brought  by  the  post  may  be  found  a  letter  sincerely  written, 
full  of  high-bred  and  delicate  sentiment. 

And  one  regrets  to  find  nothing  but  two  initials  at  the 
bottom,  or  a  name  which  recalls  no  one  to  mind,  and  no 
address.  To  whom  send  the  thanks  that  well  up  warm  from 
one's  heart  thus  made  serene?  Where  is  he,  the  kindly 
anonymous  writer?  Perhaps  it  was  he  you  elbowed  just 
now  in  the  crowd,  and  who  looked  at  you  with  an  encour- 
aging smile. 

Mysterious  correspondents,  whomsoever  you  may  be, 
whether  ladies  or  gentlemen,  you  whose  hearts  for  a  mo- 
ment beat  in  unison  with  our  own,  accept  our  best  thanks. 
It  is  to  deserve  your  affectionate  esteem  that  we  consume 
ourselves  in  unceasing  efforts.  You  are  the  judges  at  once 
feared  and  desired,  whom  we  would  please.  Remain  faith- 
ful to  us,  and  write  always.  We  shall  treasure  up  your 
letters  like  faithful  memorials.  In  hours  of  hesitancy 
and  dejection,  which,  alas!  so  often  occur,  we  will  peruse 
them  afresh,  and  they  will  certainly  prove  of  victorious  as- 
sistance by  giving  back  to  us  both  courage  and  confidence. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

Little  waiters  of  polished  brass  or  copper  are  used  in- 
stead of  silver. 

Champagne  glasses  in  the  fashionable  heavy  cut  glass 
are  no  longer  in  the  saucer  pattern,  but  are  rather  slender 
and  as  high  as  an  ordinary  tumbler. 

Celery  is  no  longer  served  in  a  cut-glass  vase,  but  in  a 
crystal  dish  of  oblong  pattern,  which  costs  from  twenty 
to  thirty  dollars,  according  to  the  cutting.  ■ 

Few  vegetable  dishes  are  used,  as  the  courses  are  served 
a  la  Russe,  with  the  vegetable  on  the  dish  as  a  garniture  to 
the  meat,  game,  or  entree.  If,  however,  they  are  ever 
served  separately,  the  dishes  are  of  porcelain  set  in  silver 
stands. 

Oysters  and  terrapin  are  regularly  shipped  from  New 
York  every  week  to  a  number  of  English  noblemen,  in- 
cluding the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  In  return,  turbot  and  other  fish  are  sent  to  this 
country  "  specially  consigned." 

Several  kinds  of  glassware  are  used  on  the  table  at  the 
same  time.  The  goblets  of  one  pattern  of  white  or  crys- 
tal glass,  the  claret  of  another,  and  champagne  of  a  third, 
and  so  on.  Colored  glass  is  used  only  in  the  most  expen- 
sive and  beautiful  kinds,  as  it  ordinarily  has  a  common  and 
cheap  effect. 

Epicures,  and  some  who  are  not,  have  a  natural  "han- 
kering "  for  the  toothsome  mushroom,  but  there  is  always 
a  lingering  dread  that  poisonous  varieties  of  the  edible 
fungi  may  somehow  creep  unawares  into  the  dish.  In  the 
East  Indies,  however,  where  they  are  largely  consumed, 
the  native  cooks  claim  an  infallible  test.  A  silver  coin  is 
thrown  into  the  water  which  boils  the  mushrooms;  if  the 
metal  retains  its  color,  the  mushrooms  are  pronounced 
safe;  but  if  it  turns  black,  with  a  coating  of  rust,  the  plants 
are  condemned.  As  the  edible  is  usually  purchased  in 
open  market  and  the  test  is  always  applied,  there  must  be 
virtue  in  it. 

The  higher  the  civilization  the  later  the  dinner  hour; 
so  invariable  is  the  rule  that  the  position  of  a  nation  in 
the  scale  of  refinement  might  be  gauged  by  simply  ascer- 
taining at  what  hour  its  aristocracy  dines.  In  all  semi- 
barbarous  ages  people  have  fed  early.  One  of  the  causes 
of  the  death  of  Louis  XII.,  of  France,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  alteration  of  the  royal  dinner-time  from  some 
extraordinarily  early  hour  in  the  morning  to  noon.  Queen 
Elizabeth  dined  at  about  eleven  or  twelve;  Charles  II. 
about  two,  and  the  first  Georges  about  four.  With  every 
succeeding  generation  the  labors  of  the  day  have  grown 
longer,  more  exacting,  and  more  numerous,  and  pushed 
the  time  for  rest  later  and  later. 

The  World  gives  the  following  as  the  menu  of  the  recent 
banquet  to  Patti  in  New  York.  If  not  authentic,  it  is  at 
least  extraordinary : 

MENU. 
Clam  Overture.  Opening  chorus  of  Oysters. 

SOUPS. 

Nicolini  Noodle.  Academy  Supes. 

FISH. 

Double  Bass.    Shad  (with  the  Scales). 

ROAST. 

Stockholders  in  Season. 

SIDE  DISHES. 

Nevada.  Vicini— Ballet  Spring  Chickens. 

ENTREES. 

Patti  de  Foie  Gras.    Codfish  Balls  a  la  Mabille. 

Oyster  Pattis.    Offenbach  Ducks. 

Buckwheat  Cakes  (Mapleson  Syrup). 

Cheval  Saute  a  la  Carte — Pig's-feet,  with 

Salary  (last  year's  cut). 

DESSERT. 

Stewed  Prunes  (from  R.  L.  Cutting's  private  pantry, 

crop  of  1S12),  Condensed  Milk  a  la  Cancan — 

Limberger  Cheese. 

Coffee. 

The  question  of  tombstone  inscriptions  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one  for  the  public  in  Paris,  where  everything  has  to  be 


submitted  to  the  sanction  of  "rAdministration."  There 
exists  a  permanent  committee,  composed  of  cemetery  in- 
spectors, whose  special  permission  is  necessary  before  an 
inscription  can  be  placed  on  a  tombstone.  The  inscrip- 
tions themselves  are  often  a  source  of  trouble  and  anxiety 
to  heirs,  assigns,  and  executors,  inasmuch  as  the  wording 
laid  down  by  a  testator  in  his  will  is  sometimes  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  committee  refuse  to  sanction  its  reproduc- 
tion on  his  tombstone.  A  case  in  point  arose  last  month, 
when  an  old  man  of  seventy-five,  Felix  Durijet,  once  a 
great  celebrity  in  the  culinary  art,  died  in  Paris.  He  had 
been  assistant  to  the  head  cook  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
afterward  chef  of  the  famous  Freres  Provencaux  Restau- 
rant, in  w'hich  he  amassed  considerable  wealth,  which  was 
further  increased  by  successful  speculations  on  the  Bourse. 
His  will  was  found  to  contain  a  most  extraordinary  clause 
in  regard  to  the  way  his  memory  should  be  commemorated. 
Instead  of  the  usual  headstone  to  his  grave,  he  required  of 
his  heirs  that  they  should  erect  a  marble  column,  merely 
inscribed  with  his  name,  and  supporting  a  frame  contain- 
ing a  movable  board.  "  Every  day,"  said  the  will,  "  my 
heirs  shall  affix  on  said  board,  and  in  a  legible  manner,  a 
recipe  for  the  kitchen.  For  this  purpose  I  leave  a  list  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  recipes,  which  will  be  found 
in  my  cash-box.  In  this  manner,  while  paying  a  visit  to 
the  graves  of  relatives,  people  desirous  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation may  obtain  it  in  the  cemetery."  So  far  the  clause 
had  nothing  very  terrible  about  it;  but  the  following  rider 
threw  the  heirs  into  a  cold  perspiration :  "  Should  my  heirs 
fail  to  carry  out  said  clause,  the  whole  of  my  estate  shall 
revert  to  the  public  charities !  "  Of  course,  the  Committee 
on  Inscriptions  unanimously  rejected  the  "  broken  column 
surmounted  with  a  frame  containing  a  recipe  for  each  day  " ; 
and,  as  naturally  enough,  the  notary  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  will  refused  to  put  the  heirs  in  possession 
of  their  inheritance.  The  latter  had  nothing  left  but  to 
submit  the  case  to  the  courts.  The  case  will  come  up 
shortly  before  the  civil  tribunal. 

The  following  is  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  Thirteen  Club  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  at  a  recent  dinner: 

We  have  made  a  covenant  with  death. — Isaiah. 
They  never  fail,  who  die  in  a  great  cause. — Byron. 
Morituri  te  Salutamus. 
MENU. 
He  that  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight. 
Let  him  depart. — Shakespeare. 
Blue  Points. 
They  can  not  commit  treason,  nor  be  outlawed,  nor  excommuni- 
cated, for  they  have  no  souls. — Sir  Edward  Coke. 
Consomme  au  Parmesan. 
No  such  thin  fare  feeds  flesh  and  blood  like  mine. 

— Robert  Browning. 
And  out  of  mind  as  soon  as  out  of  sight. — Lord  Brooke. 
Aspic  de  Foies  Gras.       Caviar. 
Free  livers  on  a  small  scale. — Irving. 
A  feast  of  fat  things. — Isaiah. 

In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die. — Gen.  ii. 
He  scrupled  not  to  eat  against  his  better  knowledge. — Milton. 
Olives. 
Fillet  of  sole,  a  la  Horly. 
I  think  nobly  of  the  soul. — Shakespeare. 
Rouennaise  Potato  Balls. 
Saddle  of  Lamb,  a  la  Ste.  Menchauld. 
Prepare  thee  to  cut  the  flesh. — Sliakespeare. 

There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 
But  one  dead  lamb  is  there. — Longfellow. 
Thou  feedest  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat.— Sliakespeare. 

Potatoes,  a  la  Neige. 
Oh!  rather  give  me  commentators  plain. — Crabbe's  Tales. 
Salmi  of  Partridge,  a  la  Montglas. 
French  Peas. 
And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  light  meet. — Byron. 

Lamb  Fries,  a  la  Villeroi. 

****  ***  ***  *#**  *********  *<#  *#  **# Sliakesheare 

***  ***  ****  *****_ Crabbe's  Pales 

*#*  *******  ***  ****  **  ***  *****  #*** Sterne 

Regent's  Punch. 
A  cold  stagnation  on  the  intestine  tide. — Cowper. 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. — Byron. 
It  evidently  contains  some  form  of  alcohol. — Cartyle. 
Cigarettes. 

Lucid  interval. — Bacon. 
Let  it  serve  for  table-talk. — Sliakespeare. 
Then  they  were  very  merry,  and  sat  at  the  table  a  long  time, 
talking  of  many  things. — Bunyan. 

A  universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confused.—  Milton. 
Methinks  1  feel  new  strength  within  me  rise.— Milton, 
What's  to  come  is  still  unsure.— Sliakespeare. 

Redhead  Duck. 
The  game  is  up. — Shakespeare. 
I  love  everything  that's  old. —  Goldsmith. 
Haricots  Flageolets. 
Mayonnaise  of  Lettuce. 
To  see  if  I  can  eat  grass,  or  pick  a  sal  let,  which  is  not  amiss 
to  cool  a  man's  stomach. — Shakespeare. 

Peaches,  a  la  Windsor. 
Thou  wert  abeautiful  thought  and  softly  bodied  forth. — Byron. 
May  give  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  frame. — Talfourd. 
Gelee,  a  la  Macedoine. 
Meringues  Panachees. 
Fine  words — I  wonder  where  you  stole  'em. — Swift. 
I  can  not  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is. — Shakespeare. 
'Tis  a  mere  French  word. — Shakespeare. 

My  faltering  tongue 
Sticks  at  the  sound. — Smith. 
What  thou  art,  we  know  not. — Shelley. 
■  Fruits. 
Such  as,  bom  beneath  the  burning  sky 
And  sultry  sun,  betwixt  the  tropics  he. — Dryden. 
Coffee. 
Roquefort.  Camembert. 

A  savor  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril.— Shakespeare. 
The  more  thou  stir  it,  the  worse  it  will  be. — Cervantes. 


So  was  hise  joly  whistle  wel  ywette. — Chaucer. 

It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord. — Shakespeare. 

Serenely  full,  the  epicure  would  say. — Sidney  Smith. 

Some  of  us  will  smart  for  it.— Shakespeare. 

Well,  then,  things  handsomely  were  served. — Prior. 
Who  riseth  from  a  feast 

With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ? — Shakespeare. 

If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile. — Shakespeare. 
So. comes  a  reckoning,  when  the  banquet's  o'er 
The  dreadful  reckoning— and  men  smile  no  mw. 
—Attributed : 


n  n.  u  w  ii  x\  u 


j  HE    MILLIONAIRES    OF    GOTHAM. 


'  Flaneur  "  Discusses  the  Peculiarities  of  Some  of  Them. 


There  is  more  or  less  variety  in  millionaires,  but  I  think 
that  perhaps  the  commonest  sort  is  composed  of  men  who 
allow  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  they  are  worth  a  mill- 
ion to  overcome  them.  There  are  very  few  men  who  can 
carry  riches  gracefully,  and  the  millionaire  who  is  not  af- 
flicted by  an  overpowering  sense  of  his  own  greatness  is 
very  rare.  I  may  remark  here  that  my  acquaintance  with 
millionaires  has  not  been  unduly  extensive  or  remarkably 
intimate,  but  1  have  met  a  number  of  them,  and  they  al- 
ways inspire  me  with  more  or  less  awe.  1  can't  conceive 
of  a  million  dollars.  I  can  picture  in  my  mind's  eye 
seventy  or  eighty  thousand  trade  dollars  in  a  massive  heap 
in  the  cellar,  or  ten  thousand  ten-dollar  bills  stowed  away 
in  a  piano  from  which  the  works  have  been  removed. 
Commodore  Joe  Tooker  told  me  once  that  in  the  course 
of  an  extensive  business  career  he  had  seen  a  great  deal 
of  money,  but  that  it  was  his  impression  that  a  million 
dollars  did  not  exist  on  the  lace  of  the  earth.  As  the 
commodore  has  considerably  less  hair  than  I  have,  I 
agreed  with  him.  It  is  well  to  get  in  the  habit  of  respect- 
ing bald-headed  men,  particularly  when  you  have  a  ten- 
dency that  way  yourself. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  call  upon  the  head  of 
wh.t  is  probably  the  biggest  dry-goods  firm  in  America 
since  the  decline  of  the  magnificent  property  left  by  the 
late  A.  T.  Stewart.  I  walked  through  several  acres  of 
magnificently  attired  shoppers  engaged  in  hand-to-hand 
encounters  with  handsome  saleswomen,  passed  scores  of 
obsequious  and  affable  floor-walkers,  rose  several  stories  in 
the  elevator,  and  finally  reached  a  series  of  little  pens  or 
enclosures  in  which  sat  a  hundred  or  more  haughiy  and 
aristocratic  looking  clerks.  Dry-goods  men  always  look 
haughty  after  they  nave  graduated  from  a  clerkship  behind 
the  counter.  Alter  running  the  gauntlet  of  three  men,  to 
each  of  whom  I  was  obliged  to  explain  my  business,  I  was 
shown  into  an  apartment  about  twenty-five  feet  square, 
which  was  fit  for  the  reception  room  of  an  express.  In 
one  corner  was  a  desk  surrounded  by  brass  railings,  and 
at  this  desk  was  the  head  of  the  great  dry-goods  firm.  He 
rose  and  came  toward  me,  twirling  his  glasses  over  his 
forefinger  and  looking  stupendously  bored.  He  was  a  re- 
markably small  and  noticeably  neat  man.  His  very  small 
boots  were  polished  brilliantly;  he  wore  a  dark  suit  of 
clothes  carefully  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  and  a  high 
collar  which  seemed  to  prop  his  little  bald  head  uncom- 
fortably. His  eyebrows  were  raised,  and  one  arm  was 
thrown  carelessly  behind  him.  He  raised  himself  first  on 
his  heels  and  then  on  his  toes,  and  was  a  perfect  picture 
of  minute  pomposity.  And  yet  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a 
man  who  was  quite  so  small  and  insignificant.  It  may 
have  been  the  size  of  the  apartment  in  which  he  received 
his  visitors,  or  it  may  have  been  simply  on  account  of  the 
airs  he  assumed.  A  small  man  never  looks  quite  so  insig- 
nificant as  when  he  puts  on  a  high  hat,  high-heeled  boots, 
and  stretches  himself  aloft.  After  a  short  talk,  in  which 
the  eminent  dry-goods  man  proved  himself  a  charming 
conversationalist,  we  parted  forever,  and  he  strode  with 
mimic  majesty  back  to  his  desk. 

It  reminded  me  of  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  Jay 
Gould.  It  was  about  ten  years  ago,  and  I  was  with  a  Wall 
Street  speculator,  who  is  himself  a  millionaire.  The  spec- 
ulator was  a  very  large,  fat,  and  impressive  sort  of  person, 
who  treated  the  majority  of  people  in  a  gruff  and  far  from 
attentive  way.  I  was  therefore  surprised,  when  we  en- 
tered tne  car,  to  see  him  suddenly  take  off  his  hat  and  bow 
with  the  obsequiousness  and  servility  of  a  sycophant  to  a 
black-bearded  man  a  little  farther  along.  There  was  some- 
thing so  Pecksmffian  and  oily  in  the  salutation  that  I  was 
surprised,  and  was  about  to  ask  him  who  the  small  man 
was,  when  he  saved  me  the  trouble  by  announcing  with 
extreme  reverence  in  a  hoarse,  stage  whisper,  which  was 
distinctly  audible  all  over  the  car: 

"  That's  Mister  Go-o-o-u-l-d ! " 

The  great  Wall  Street  manipulator,  who  was  dressed  in 
a  business  suit  of  gray  material  and  wore  a  black  hat, 
nodded  carelessly  and  went  on  conversing  with  the  friend 
on  his  right.  The  fat  speculator  had  a  chance  to  sit  down 
farther  on,  but  he  insisted  upon  standing,  so  that  he  might 
have  a  full  view  of  the  magnate  until  he  left  the  car. 

Mr.  George  Lake,  who  has  just  died,  was  a  man  who  il- 
lustrated one  type  of  New  York  millionaires.  He  was 
rather  an  ignorant  man,  but  an  abnormally  shrewd  one, 
and  although  lie  was  generous  to  a  fault,  be  took  the  ut- 
most pride  in  his  wealth.  He  went  about  in  the  daytime 
with  three  huge  diamond  studs  in  his  shirt-bosom,  and  he 
liked  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  display  his 
wealth.  Mr.  Lake  was  perhaps  best  known  as  the  man 
whose  friendship  made  Emma  Abbott  a  financial  success. 
They  resembled  one  another  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and  their  tastes  were  similar.  Miss  Abbott  invariably 
stopped  at  Mr.  Lake's  house  when  in  New  York.  He  was 
a  patron  of  music  in  one  sense,  and  a  man  of  the  most 
strict  integrity,  but  he  didn't  know  how  to  spend  his  money. 
His  death,  by  the  way,  has  called  the  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities to  the  ambulance  service,  which  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  perfect  one  in  the  world.  He  was 
run  over  by  a  street  car  within  half  an  hour's  ride  of  his 
house,  but  as  the  city  is  divided  into  districts  which  are 
covered  by  ambulances  of  different  hospitals,  he  was  taken 
to  two  places  and  transferred  from  two  different  ambu- 
lances before  he  succeeded  in  reaching  his  own  home.  He 
did  not  arrive  there  until  four  hours  after  the  accident. 

I  remember  another  millionaire,  who  lived,  and  still 
lives,  in  Twenty-first  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Ave- 
nues. He  has  a  commonplace  brown-stone  house  there, 
worth  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  he  is 
apparently  interested  in  nothing  so  much  as  his  own  resi- 
dence. He  has  the  fence  which  encloses  a  small  court- 
yard in  front  painted  at  least  four  times  a  year,  and  he  has 
been  experimenting  with  inside  and  outside  shutters  for 
ten  years,  without  deciding  yet  which  suits  his  fancy  best. 
I  never  saw  the  man  weir  a  coat  in  my  life.  In  summer 
he  is  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  in  winter  he  pottersabout  the 
place  in  a  well-worn  worsted  jacket.    He  must  be  at  least 


seventy  years  old.  He  has  lived  in  this  way  for  twenty  odd 
years,  in  the  same  place.  Every  year,  when  coal  is  at  its 
cheapest,  he  lays  in  a  winter  supply;  and  at  such  times  he 
is  apt  to  stand  on  the  sidewalk,  and  look  contemptuously 
at  the  windows  of  the  neighbors'  houses,  calling  upon 
them,  mutely,  to  admire  his  lorethought  and  prudence. 

I  have  read  and  heard  of  many  millionaires,  from  Rus- 
sell Sage  down,  but  I  know  a  man  who,  in  his  abject  and 
miserly  worship  of  wealth,  eclipses  them  all.  His  name 
is  well  enough  known  in  financial  circles,  even  as  far  away 
as  California;  but  as  he  is  a  very  retiring  man— it  costs 
more  or  less  money  to  be  popular — little  is  known  of  his 
personal  habits.  His  only  son,  a  howling  swell,  cuts  his 
tather  dead  when  he  meets  him  on  Fifth  Avenue.  The 
old  man  is  a  shriveled-up  specimen  of  humanity,  clean 
shaven,  sharp-eyed,  and  round-shouldered.  He  wears  the 
cheapest  sort  of  clothes,  which  he  folds  up  carefully  every 
night,  as  they  retain  their  creases  after  he  has  worn  them 
for  many  years.  He  is  worth  seven  or  eight  millions,  and 
is  one  of  the  shrewdest  men  in  town.  It  is  said  that  he 
has  never  yet  gone  into  an  enterprise  that  has  not  paid  him 
well.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  shares  an  office  with  him, 
and  he  tells  many  an  instructive  tale  of  the  old  million- 
aire's economies.  He  never  eats  any  lunchion,  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense;  waits  an  hour  for  the  five-cent  fare 
on  the  elevated  railroad,  and  does  all  the  details  of  his 
work  rather  than  employ  an  office-boy.  He  is  a  perfect 
cyclopedia  of  information,  one  of  the  most  admirable 
talkers  I  ever  heard,  and  a  man  of  great  refinement  of 
speech  and  manner,  despite  his  peculiarities.  The  janitor 
of  the  building  in  which  the  office  is  situated  says  that 
scarcely  a  night  passes  that  the  old  man  does  not  come 
down  to  try  the  locks  of  the  two  big  safes  which  stand  near 
his  desk;  and  he  has  been  known  to  stay  around  there  un- 
til two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  always  turning-up, 
however,  among  tre  early  arrivals  when  business  begins. 

The  millionaires  who  are  in  society  are  after  all  the  ones 
who  get  the  best  use  of  their  money.  They  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  city  by  costly  residences,  and  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  up-town  avenues  and  the  park  by  their 
magnificent  equipages.  They  encourage  caterers,  employ 
an  army  of  servants,  and  make  life  agTeeable  for  bachelors 
at  the  clubs  who  have  no  homes  of  their  own.  Their  en- 
tertainments keep  the  social  world  in  a  whirl,  and  they 
add  to  the  brightness,  gayety,  and  life  of  the  city.  These 
men,  despite  the  sneers  that  are  often  cast  at  them,  are 
really  the  idols  of  the  public.  There  is  no  disguising  the 
admiration  the  majority  of  people  have  for  the  genuine 
swell  of  the  howling  order;  and  it  is  exemplified  on  coach- 
ing day  when  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  turn 
out  to  cheer  and  look  at  fashionably  attired  men  who  tool 
their  drags  up  the  avenue.  They  make  opera  possible, 
and  educate  the  taste  of  the  people  in  art  and  music. 
Some  of  New  York's  society  millionaires  are  engaged  in 
active  business,  but  a  great  many  of  them  devote  all  their 
time  to  spending  their  incomes.  They  live  well,  and  ap- 
parently enjoy  life,  for  they  are  a  well-fed  and  cheerful  lot 
of  men. 

All  this  reminds  me  of  a  boy  I  met  a  few  days  ago  up 
town.  I  knew  his  older  brother  at  college,  and  was  slightly 
acquainted  with  him  when  he  was  at  school.  Two  years 
ago  he  went  to  Harvard.  He  is  now  in  his  junior  year.  I 
was  not  surprised  to  observe  that  he  was  dressed  in  the 
very  height  of  the  fashion  of  a  year  ago;  that  he  had  a 
collar  which  prevented  him  from  seeing  ground  within  a 
radius  of  ten  feet  of  his  toes,  and  that  a  single  glass  dan- 
gled over  his  breast.  At  his  age  in  the  junior  year  of  Har- 
vard they  are  apt  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

"  Back  for  the  holidays,  I  suppose,  aren't  you?  "  I  said. 

"  Naw,"  he  replied,  languidly;  "I'm  back  for  good. 
Haven't  you  heard  of  it?  No?  Why,  you  know  I  fell 
into  a  lot  of  property  in  September,  and  I  have  just  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  hold  of  it.  I  am  going  over  to  England 
to  satisfy  my  amrjition." 

"  What  is  your  ambition?  " 

"Of  course,  you  will  laugh  at  me,  but  I  don't  mind  tell- 
ing you  that  my  sole  desire  is  to  become  an  English  swell. 
It  sounds  absurd,  I  know,  but  ever  since  I  stole  Ouida's 
'  Under  Two  Flags'  from  my  sister's  room  and  read  about 
Bertie  Cecil,  some  years  ago,  I  have  had  that  one  idea  in 
my  mind.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  do  it  here,  you 
know.  The  best  way  is  to  go  to  London,  where  there  are 
numerous  specimens  of  the  real  thing,  and  make  an  accu- 
rate copy  while  I'm  about  it.  There  is  no  such  swell,  you 
know,  as  an  English  swell." 

"  I  thought  the  Russians  had  reached  the  top  circle  of 
swelldom.  That  is  the  reputation  they  have  in  Paris,  where 
a  Russian  Prince  with  a  million  is  looked  upon  as  little  less 
than  a  god." 

"  The  Russian  swell  is  a  little  bit  too  much  for  me.  If 
I  had  a  yellow  beard  that  I  could  part  in  the  middle,  and 
a  cold  gray  eye,  I  might  make  it  go,  but  as  I  haven't  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  even  fuzz  on  my  chin,  and,  as  I  find  it 
impossible  to  keep  from  grinning  for  more  than  an  hour  at 
a  time,  I  shall  cling  to  the  English.  You  can't  imagine  a 
Russian  swell  who  giggles,  can  you? " 

I  can't,  but  I  can  imagine  that  boy  returning  from  Eng- 
land, two  or  three  years  hence,  a  full-blown  and  sombre 
cockney,  with  an  amount  of  placid  self-conceit  that  will  re- 
main unruffled  even  when  I  remind  him  of  the  conversa- 
tion recorded  here.  Bukely  Hall. 

New  York,  December  24,  1884. 

Mark  Twain  and  George  W.  Cable  visited  Governor 
Cleveland,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  capitol.  An  amusing 
incident  occurred  in  the  course  of  their  travels.  They  en- 
tered the  Adjutant-General's  office  to  pay  their  respects  to 
that  officer;  but  he  was  out  at  the  moment,  and  the  party, 
which  included  others  than  the  gentlemen  named,  disposed 
themselves  about  the  office  in  easy  positions  to  await  his 
arrival.  Twain  sat  down  carelessly  on  one  of  the  Adju- 
tants leneral's  official  tables.  The  party  were  chatting 
cheerfully  and  conducting  themselves  peacefully  when  a 
dozen  clerks  and  deputies  of  the  department  came  rushing 
into  the  office,  and  with  unusual  vehemence  asked  what 
was  wanted.  None  of  the  visiting  party  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  situation.  An  investigation  disclosed  the  fact 
that  Mark  had  planted  himself  squarely  on  a  long  row  of 
electric  buttons  and  thus  set  ringing  as  many  call-bells. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  Marchioness  of  Lome  is  said  to  be  an  inveterate  smoker  of 
the  wicked  little  cigarette,  and  can  make  one  with  the  grace  and 
dexterity  of  a  Spanish  woman. 

Campanini  owns  two  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle  in  Italy, 
where  he  now  acts  as  farmer,  wine-maker,  miller,  silk-grower,  linen 
manufacturer,  cattle-dealer,  and  tenor. 

Two  prelates  most  conspicuously  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  successorship  to  Cardinal  McCloskey  are  Archbishop  Feehan, 
of  Chicago,  and  Archbishop  liiggons,  of  Baltimore. 

"  I  never  allow  business  of  any  kind  to  enter  my  chamber-door," 
said  Mr.  Gladstone,  recently;  "mail  my  political  life,  I  have  never 
been  kept  awake  five  minutes  by  any  debate  in  Parliament." 

Dr.  Von  Bulow  has  been  at  it  again.  Playing  a  Brahms  con- 
certo at  Frankfort,  recently,  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  it,  said 
the  piano  was  out  of  tune,  and  he  would  finish  the  piece  some 
other  time. 

"  R.  M.  Bishop,  once  the  Chief  Justice  of  Ohio,  is  now  a  cigar- 
peddler;  Frank  James,  once  a  great  bandit,  is  now  a  Missouri 
politician."  Such  is  the  brace  of  ducks  humorously  held  up  by 
the  Current  of  Chicago. 

It  is  said  that  Professor  Edmund  Gosse,  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, England,  who  is  lecturing  in  this  country,  has  never  at- 
tended school  or  college,  but  was  educated  at  home,  under  the 
careful  supervision  of  his  mother,  a  lady  of  rare  culture  and  force 
of  character. 

Major  Ben  :  Perley  Poore  u<es  a  colon  after  the  abbreviation  of 
his  first  name,  in  accord  with  the  usage  of  the  "  Father  of  the  Re- 
public," citing  Geo:  Washington,  Thos:  Jefferson,  and  other  emi- 
nent authorities,  of  whom  he  has  autograph  letters  with  that  form 
of  punctuation. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  de'ermination,  after  arriving  in  this  coun- 
try, to  drop  the  middle  "W."  from  his  signature,  is  quite  in  a  line 
with  a  special  American  custom.  Not  a  few  eminent  men  in  art, 
letters,  and  journalism  hereabouts  have  recently  followed  a  similar 
practice,  especially  with  respect  to  the  initial  of  a  first  name. 

Mr.  Labouchere:  "  The  Emperor  William  has  a  sagacious  aver- 
sion to  washing  dirty  linen  in  public,  and  never  forgives  any  royal 
personage  whose  indiscretion  causes  a  scandal.  'Do  nothing; 
say  nothing;  time  will  put  everything  to  rights.'  This  is  his  in- 
variable answer  when  one  member  of  his  family  comes  to  complain 
of  another." 

General  Wade  Hampton,  it  is  said,  intended  to  send  to  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition  a  wonderful  tame  crow  which  could  talk  much 
more  fluently  than  Edgar  Poe's  raven.  Its  favorite  phrase  was, 
"Hello!  how  are  you?"  and  on  one  occasion  it  put  to  flight  a 
large  flock  of  crows  by  appearing  in  the  midst  of  them  and  utter- 
ing the  words. 

When  Mark  Twain  appeared  before  his  Buffalo  audience  the 
other  evening,  he  scanned  them  carefully.  He  then  said  that  he 
missed  many  faces  that  he  knew  well  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
"They  have  gone,"  he  added,  sadly,  "gone  to  the  tomb,  to  the 
gallows,  or  to— the  White  House.  All  of  us  must  go  to  one  or 
other  of  these  destinations,  and  it  behooves  us  to  be  wise  and  pre- 
pare for  all." 

The  favorite  writing-paper  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  a  blue 
bank-paper,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  signature  of  her  Christian  name 
in  gold  or  bronze  across  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  and  the  day  of 
the  week  in  the  same  style  on  the  top  line  at  the  right.  The 
Queen  uses  black-edged  paper,  with  the  address,  Windsor  Castle, 
Balmoral,  or  Osborne,  on  the  top  line  in  plain  black  and  gold 
letters,  and  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer,  "V.  R."and  the  crown 
emblazoned  in  red,  black,  and  gold. 

Did  Alexander  the  Great  die  from  drink?  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter 
says  that  that  he  did,  but  a  recent  essayist  reminds  the  doctor  that 
there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  on  the  subject,  and,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  can  not  be.  "  I  have  heard,"  he  continues,  "  that 
Lord  Eldon,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  and  who  cer- 
tainly suffered  neither  'downfall'  nor  'ruin,'  was  accustomed  to 
drink  a  bottle  of  port  wine  after  his  dinner  every  day,  except  on 
Sundays,  when  his  brother,  Lord  Stowell,  dined  with  him,  and 
they  drank  two. ' 

Jean  Richepin,  the  French  dramatist,  whose  "  desertion  "  gave 
Sarah  Bernhardt  such  a  splendid  lot  of  free  advertising  lately,  is 
surprisingly  ubiquitous.  Within  a  month  he  has  been  writing  a 
drama  in  Newfoundland,  killing  Chinese  at  Foo-Chow,  living  with 
theTrappists  at  Staoueli,  concocting  Anarchist  plots  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, wandering  as  a  hermit  in  the  Sahara,  and  living  with  his 
wife — his  original  wife — and  children  in  Algiers,  in  Belgium,  and 
in  the  South  of  France.  That  is,  he  has  done  all  these  things  in 
the  French  newspapers. 

General  William  Preston,  of  Kentucky,  was  dining  some  time 
ago  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  when  the  lat'er  asked  if  the  South 
could  not  have  held  out  longer.  "  As  a  mere  matter  of  physical 
endurance,  yes,"  replied  the  general;  "  but  do  you  know,  sir,  that 
in  the  four  years  through  which  we  passed,  the  South  alone,  with 
its  few  millions  of  people,  lost  more  men  in  battle  than  England 
did  in  all  her  wars  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Queen  Victo- 
ria?" General  Preston  was  chief-of-staff  to  General  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston,  and  held  him  when  he  breathed  his  last  at  Shitoh. 

Mrs.  Orme  Wilson,  formerly  Miss  Carrie  Astor,  is  not  beautiful. 
"  She  is  a  light,  fragile  creature,  with  an  arm  like  a  blade  of  grass 
and  a  nose  that  turns  up  toward  the  sky,"  says  the  New  York  cor- 
respondent of  the  Kansas  City  Times.  "  She  has  a  hollow,  empty- 
looking  chest  and  bony  neck.  In  company  she  laughs  and  giggles 
in  the  most  frivolous  manner;  and  if  it  were  not  for  her  money, 
she  would  not  be  any  better  than  Caroline  Smith  or  any  othrr 
plain  female  person.  Her  husband  is  an  ordinary  young  man, 
quite  lackadaisical  in  his  manner,  and  well  adapted  to  his  intel- 
lectual surroundings." 

The  red  velvet  banner  which  Miss  Florence  Marryat  invariably 
displays  on  some  part  of  the  lecture  platform  bears  her  monogram 
and  arms.  Woman,  in  England,  has  no  right  as  a  rule  to  display 
a  coat  of  arms,  and  Florence  Marryat  is  one  out  of  about  a  dozen 
only  who  possess  that  privilege.  Her  father,  Captain  Marryat, 
was  asked,  after  the  Burmese  war,  what  reward  he  wished  from 
the  government  for  his  services.  He  refused  knighthood,  and 
chose  instead  to  take  an  extra  coat  of  arms,  that  his  daughtersand 
their  children  might  have  the  right  to  carry.  In  this  connection 
such  a  reward  seems  little.  In  England  it  means  a  great  deal. 
Hence  Miss  Marryat's  natural  pride  in  displaying  her  heraldic 
quarterings  as  a  proof  of  her  father's  naval  prowess. 

Miss  Mary  Gwendolen  Caldwell,  of  New  York,  who  has  given 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  found  a  Catholic  university,  was 
of  age  last  October.  She  and  her  younger  sister  are  orphans. 
Their  father  was  William  Shakespeare  Caldwell,  a  Virginian  ;  their 
mother,  a  Miss  Breckinridge,  a  "Kentuckian.  Each  parent  left 
them  a  fortune,  and  they  possess  about  two  millions  apiece.  No 
young  lady,  in  this  country  at  least,  ever  made  so  magnificent  an 
educational  endownment.  "  Personally,"  she  says,  "  I  should  pre- 
fer to  see  the  university  built  at  the  South,  for,  though  born  and 
educated  at  the  North,  my  family  are  Southerners,  and  my  feelings 
are  Southern."  A  dispatch  from  Rome  of  December  30th  says: 
"  The  otler  of  Miss  Caldwell  to  give  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  found  a  Catholic  university  in  America,  similar  to  the  College 
of  Propaganda  Fide  at  Rome,  will  be  submitted  to  the  Pope,  who 
intends  conferring  a  mark  of  distinction  upon  the  lady."  lie  will 
probably  give  the  young  lady  the  "golden  rose."  'The  "golden 
rose"  is  an  emblem  of  Papal  belief  in  the  receiver's  chastity. 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  has  one. 


JULES    VERNE'S   LATEST    FANTASY. 

— ♦- — 

The  Midnight  Visit  of  Dr.  TrifuUjas. 


The  rising  gale  whistles.  The  rain  comes  down  in  tor- 
rents. Low  sway  the  trees  under  the  blast  that  sweeps 
the  Volsinian  shore,  and  dashes  its  fury  against  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains  of  Crimma.  The  rock-bound  coast  is 
rent  and  riven  by  the  tempestuous  billows  that  surge  and 
foam  along  the  vast  Megalocrida  Sea. 

In  the  depth  of  the  bay  nestles  the  little  sea-port  town 
of  Luktrop.  It  boasts  a  few  hundred  houses  with  greenish 
miradors  sheltering  them  from  the  winds  of  the  main,  and 
four  or  five  steep  streets  that  look  more  like  the  beds  of  a 
mountain  torrent  than  public  thoroughfares.  _  Not  far  off 
smokes  the  Vanglor,  an  active  volcano,  which  by  day 
belches  forth  thick  volumes  of  sulphurous  vapor,  and  by 
night  fitful  floods  of  flame.  The  crater,  seen  fully  one 
hundred  and  fifty  kertses  out  at  sea,  answers  the  purpose 
of  a  beacon,  and  guides  home  to  Luktrop  the  coasters— 
felzanes,  verliches,  or  balanzes— that  plow  the  troubled 
waters  of  the  Megalocrida. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  town  are  heaped  up  ruins  of 
the  Crimmenan  era;  while  the  suburb,  of  Moorish  aspect, 
like  a  casbah  or  Algerian  fortress,  with  its  white  walls, 
round  roofs,  and  terraces  calcined  by  the  sun,  seems  a  huge 
pile  of  square  stones  thrown  together  at  hap-hazard.  The 
whole  mass  looks  like  a  cluster  of  dice,  the  dots  of  which 
have  been  worn  away  with  age. 

Among  other  peculiar  structures  may  be  seen  an  odd- 
looking  building  called  the  Six-Four  frcm  the  number  of 
its  windows,  six  in  front  and  four  behind. 

A  steeple  rises  above  the  town,  the  square  steeple  of 
Saint  Philfilene,  with  its  bells  visible  through  the  open 
stone-work,  and  when  these  are  swung  (as  they  are  at  times) 
by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  it  is  accounted  a  bad  sign, 
and  the  good  people  of  the  place  are  filled  with  fear  at  the 
omen.  Such  is  Luktrop,  with  a  few  stray  houses  on  the 
heath  beyond,  scattered  amid  the  broom  and  furze,  as  in 
Brittany.  Luktrop,  however,  is  not  in  Brittany.  Is  it  in 
France? — I  can  not  say.    In  Europe? — I  do  not  know. 

At  any  rate  it  were  useless  to  look  for  the  place  on  the 
map. 

********* 

Tap,  tap !  A  discreet  rap  is  heard  at  the  narrow  door 
of  the  Six-Four,  on  the  left-hand  comer  of  Messagliere 
Street.  A  comfortable  house  this,  if  such  a  word  is  known 
at  Luktrop,  and  one  of  the  thriftiest  of  the  place,  it  to  earn 
on  an  average  a  few  thousand  fretzers  a  year  be  a  sign  of 
thrift. 

A  ferocious  yelp,  something  between  a  bark  and  a  howl, 
as  from  a  wolf,  has  answered  the  rap,  whereupon  a  window 
above  the  door  of  the  Six-Four  is  thrown  open,  and  an 
angry  voice  bawls  out : 

"  To  the  devil  with  all  intruders!  " 

A  young  girl,  shivering  in  the  rain,  with  a  sorry  cape 
thrown  over  her  shoulders,  inquires  if  Dr.  Trifulgas  is  at 
home. 

"  He  is  or  isn't— all  depends." 

"  I  come  for  my  father,  who  is  dying." 

"  And  where  is  he  dying?  " 

"  By  the  Val-Karniou,  four  kertses  from  here." 

"And  what's  his  name?  " 

"  Vort  Kartif." 

"  Vort  Kartif— the  cracknel-maker?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  if  Dr.  Trifulgas  would  only  " 

"  Doctor  Trifulgas  isn't  at  home ! " 

And  the  window  is  brutally  closed  in  the  girl's  face,  while 
the  wind  and  the  rain  outside  mix  their  voices  in  a  deafen- 
ing din. 

******** 

A  hard  man  he,  Dr.  Trifulgas,  with  but  little  feeling  for 
a  fellow-creature,  and  one  who  attends  a  patient  only  if 
well  paid  in  advance  for  his  services.  His  old  dog,  Hurzof 
— a  cross  between  a  bull  and  a  spaniel — would  have  more 
heart  than  he.  The  door  of  the  Six-Four  remains  invari- 
ably closed  to  the  poor,  and  open  only  to  the  rich.  He 
has,  moreover,  his  scale  of  prices :  typhoid  fever,  so  much ; 
brain  fever,  so  much;  so  much  for  a  pericarditis,  and  for 
as  many  more  diseases  as  doctors  choose  to  invent  by  the 
dozen.  And  Vort  Kartif,  the  cracknel-maker,  is  a  poor 
man,  with  a  penniless  brood.  Why,  then,  should  Doctor 
Trifulgas  bedevil  himself,  and  on  such  a  night?  "The 
rousing  me  from  my  sleep,"  snuffled  he,  as  he  went  to  his 
bed  again,  "  is  alone  worth  ten  fretzers ! "  Twenty  minutes 
had  scarce  gone  by  than  the  iron  knocker  again  woke  the 
echoes  of  the  Six-Four.  Grumbling,  the  doctor  got  out  of 
bed,  and  from  the  window  growled : 

"  Who  is  there?  " 

"  I  am  Vort  Kartif 's  wife." 

"  The  cracknel-maker  from  Val-Karniou  ?  " 

"  Yes;  and  if  you  don't  come  he'll  die." 

"  Well,  then,  you'll  be  a  widow?" 

"  Here  are  twenty  fretzers  " 

"  What !  twenty  fretzers  to  go  to  Val-Karniou,  four  kert- 
ses hence!" 

"  For  God's  sake,  come ! " 

"  Go  to  the  devil ! "  And,  with  an  oath,  the  window 
was  again  slammed.  "Twenty  fretzers!"  muttered  he; 
"  what  an  idea !  Run  the  risk  of  catching  a  cold  or 
a  lumbago  for  such  a  sum,  when  one  has  to  attend  to-mor- 
row morning  the  gouty — but  wealthy — Edzihgov,  at  Kilt- 
rens,  whose  ailment  is  worth  fifty  fretzers  a  visit." 

With  this  pleasant  prospect,  Doctor  Trifulgas  sought  his 
bed  and  went  to  sleep  as  soundly  as  ever. 

*  *  *  ***  ** 

Rap,  rap,  rap ! 

Three  blows  from  the  knocker,  struck  with  a  firm  hand, 
have  this  time  added  their  rattle  to  the  noise  of  the  storm. 
The  doctor,  startled  from  his  sleep,  got  up  in  a  towering 
passion.  On  opening  his  window  the  hurricane  came  in 
like  a  whirlwind. 

"  'Tis  for  the  cracknel-maker" 

"  What,  again  that  wretch? " 

"I  am  his  mother." 

"  May  his  mother,  wife,  and  daughter  all  die  with  him ! " 

"  'Tis  a  fit " 


"  Ay,  and  a  tight  one,  no  doubt,"  chuckled  the  doctor. 

"  We  have  a  little  money,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  an  in- 
stallment on  the  house  sold  to  Dantrup,  the  drayman,  of 
Messagliere  Street.  If  you  don't  come,  my  grand-daugh- 
ter will  be  without  a  father,  my  daughter  without  a  hus- 
band, and  myself  without  a  son ! " 

It  was  heartrending  and  horrible  to  hear  the  old  hag's 
voice,  and  to  think  that  the  wind  froze  the  blood  in  her 
veins,  and  drenched  the  very  bones  under  her  skin. 

"A  fit,  say  you?  The  fee  is  two  hundred  fretzers,"  re- 
joined the  heartless  leech. 

"  We  have  but  one  hundred  and  twenty." 

"  Good  night,  then ! "  And  once  more  the  window  was 
closed. 

On  second  thoughts,  however,  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  for  an  hour's  trot  and  half  an  hour's  attendance, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  fretzers  made  sixty  fretzers  an 
hour — one  fretzer  a  minute !  It  was  small  profit  at  best, 
but  not  quite  to  be  despised. 

So,  instead  of  getting  into  bed,  the  doctor  slipped  him- 
self into  his  velvet  suit,  hurried  down  stairs  in  a  pair  of 
thick  water-proof  boots,  muffled  himself  up  in  a  large 
overcoat,  put  on  his  gloves  and  sou'wester,  and,  leaving 
the  lamp  lighted  on  the  table  near  his  Codex  opened  at 
page  197,  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  Six-Four,  and  ap- 
peared on  the  threshold. 

The  old  crone  was  there,  leaning  on  a  stick,  her  frame 
emaciated  by  eighty  years  of  misery. 

"  The  money,"  said  he. 

"  Here;  and  may  God  return  it  a  hundred  fold! " 

"  God  ? — the  money  of  God  ?  Has  any  one  seen  its 
color?" 

The  doctor  whistled  Hurzof,  put  a  small  lantern  in  the 
dog's  mouth,  and  bent  his  steps  toward  the  sea.  The  old 
hag  trudged  on  behind. 

******** 

Good  heavens,  what  weather !  The  bells  of  Saint  Phil- 
filene sway  to  and  fro  under  the  headlong  fury  of  the 
storm,  an  ominous  portent,  as  we  know.  But  Doctor  Tri- 
fulgas eschews  all  superstitious  notions.  The  fact  is,  he 
believes  in  nothing  at  all,  not  even  his  own  science — ex- 
cept for  what  it  brings  him  in.  What  weather,  to  be  sure, 
and  what  a  road !  Nothing  but  shingle  and  slag — the  shin- 
gle slippery  like  sea-weed,  and  the  slag  crisp  as  clinker. 
And  no  other  light  to  see  by  than  a  tremulous  flicker  from 
Hurzofs  lantern.  At  times  strange,  fantastic  figures 
seem  to  toss  in  the  flames  that  swell  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Vanglor.  There  is  really  no  telling  what  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  those  inscrutable  craters.  Perhaps  the  souls  of  the 
under-world,  that  volatilize  on  reaching  our  atmosphere. 

The  doctor  and  the  old  hag  follow  the  line  of  coast  that 
runs  in  and  out  of  the  small  bays  along  the  shore.  The 
sea  is  of  a  livid  whiteness,  and  sparkles  as  its  billows  hur- 
tle the  phosphorescent  fringe  of  surf  that  seems  to  pour 
wave  on  wave  of  glow-worms  upon  the  beach. 

Thus  both  rush  on  till  they  reach  a  bend  in  the  road  be- 
tween two  swelling  downs,  where  the  broom  and  sea-rushes 
clash  their  blades  together,  like  so  many  bayonets. 

The  dog  has  drawn  nearer  to  his  master,  and  seems  to 
say: 

"  Well,  what  think  you  ?  A  hundred  and  twenty  fret- 
zers to  place  under  lock  and  key  in  the  safe !  That's  the 
way  to  build  up  a  fortune !  'Tis  another  piece  of  ground 
added  to  the  vine  enclosure !  Another  dish  added  to  the 
evening  meal!  Another  bowl  of  food  for  faithful  Hurzof! 
Nothing  like  attending  rich  patients  and  loosening  their 
purse-strings." 

At  this  point  the  old  woman  stopped.  She  directed  a 
finger,  which  shook  like  age,  toward  a  red  light  some  way 
off  in  the  gloom — the  house  of  Vort  Kartif,  the  cracknel- 
maker. 

"  There?  "  laconically  put  in  the  doctor. 

"  Yes,"  responded  the  crone. 

Just  then  the  Vanglor,  vibrating  to  its  foundations  with 
a  noise  like  thunder,  threw  up  a  mass  of  fuliginous  flame, 
that  mounted  to  the  zenith  and  rent  the  clouds.  Doctor 
Trifulgas  was  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  force  of  the  con- 
cussion. Regaining  his  footing,  he  swore  like  a  Christian, 
and  looked  around.  The  beldam  was  gone.  She  must  have 
fallen  through  some  deep  crevasse  in  the  ground,  or  taken 
flight  on  the  floating  fog-clouds  of  ocean.  The  dog,  how- 
ever was  still  there,  upright  on  his  haunches,  his  mouth 
wide  open,  and  the  light  of  the  lantern  blown  out. 

"  Never  mind;  let's  go  on,"  mumbled  Doctor  Trifulgas. 
The  honest  man  has  pocketed  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
fretzers,  and  must  needs  earn  them. 

****  **** 

■  A  solitary  light  is  alone  visible  in  the  distance  half  a 
kertse  away.  It  is  doubtless  the  lamp  of  the  dying,  or, 
perchance,  dead  man,  and  yonder  must  be  the  cracknel- 
maker's  house.  There  can  be  no  mistake,  the  old  hag 
pointed  it  out.  And  so  saying,  with  the  noise  of  the 
storm  in  his  ears,  Doctor  Trifulgas  hurries  on  toward  the 
house,  which,  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  heath, 
is  more  distinctly  perceptible  as  the  wayfarer  approaches. 

It  is  a  singular  and  noteworthy  fact  to  observe  how  much 
the  house  of  the  cracknel-maker  looks  like  the  doctor's 
Six-Four,  at  Luktrop;  there  is  the  same  arrangement  in 
the  front  windows,  and  the  little  vaulted  door  at  the  side. 
Doctor  Trifulgas  strides  on  as  fast  as  the  driving  gusts  of 
wind  and  rain  will  permit.  He  reaches  the  door,  which  is 
ajar,  pushes  it  open,  enters,  and  the  blast  closes  it  behind 
him  with  a  bang.  The  dog  outside  howls  or  is  silent,  by 
turns,  like  choristers  chanting  the  verses  of  a  Forty  Hours' 
psalm. 

How  very  strange !  One  might  almost  be  led  to  suppose 
that  Doctor  Trifulgas  had  come  back  to  his  own  house. 
But  this  can  not  be.  He  took  no  wrong  turning  on  the 
road,  nor  did  he  lose  his  way.  No,  he  is  certainly  at  Val- 
Karniou,  and  not  at  Luktrop.  Yet  how  comes  it  his  eye 
dwells  on  the  same,  low,  vaulted  corridar,  the  same  wind- 
ing staircase,  and  the  same  massive  wooden  railing,  hand- 
worn  like  his  own?  He  ascends,  and  stops  on  the  land- 
ing. A  faint  light  comes  from  under  the  door,  as  at  the 
Six-Four. 

Is  it  a  snare  or  a  delusion?  By  the  weak  glimmer  of  the 
lamp,  he  vaguely  recognizes  his  own  room — there  the  yel- 
low sofa;  there,  on  the  right,  the  old  oaken  chest;  and 


there,  on  the  left,  the  iron-girt  safe,  in  :    had 

thought  of  placing  his  one  hundred  and  ers. 

Yonder  is  his  arm-chair  with  its  leather  tas  is  table 

with  its  convoluted  legs,  and  upon  it,  by   the     ickering 
lamp,  his  own  Codex,  open  at  page  197. 

"  What  ails  me?  "  murmurs  the  doctor.  What  ails  thee? 
Why,  thou  art  palsied  with  fright.  Thy  eyeballs  start  from 
their  sockets.  Thy  body  contracts  and  dwindles  in  size. 
An  icy  sweat  chills  thy  skin,  on  which  nameless  horrors 
seem  to  creep. 

Quick,  or  the  lamp,  for  want  of  oil,  will  go  out,  and  the 
sick  man  die.  Ay,  the  bed  is  there — his  own,  with  its  pil- 
lows and  baldaquin — a  bed  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  and  the 
closed  curtains  with  their  large  inwrought  flowers.  Can 
this  indeed  be  the  bed  of  a  poor  cracknel-maker?  Trem- 
bling, the  doctor  draws  near,  pulls  the  curtains  aside,  and 
peers  within. 

There,  outstretched  on  his  dying  bed,  lies  the  sick  man, 
with  his  head  outside  the  counterpane  and  motionless,  like 
one  about  to  breathe  his  last.  The  doctor  bends  for- 
ward  

Ah !  what  ghastly  scream  is  that  which  rends  the  air,  and 
is  taken  up  by  the  dog  outside  with  his  sinister  howling? 
It  is  not  Vort  Kartiff,  the  cracknel-maker,  who  is  the  dy- 
ing man,  but  he,  the  doctor,  Doctor  Trifulgas  himself!— 
he  who  is  smitten  down  with  brain  fever — he,  and  no 
other.  Full  well  he  knows  the  symptoms.  It  is  cerebral 
apoplexy,  with  sudden  accumulation  of  serosity  in  the  cav- 
ities of  the  brain,  and  partial  paralysis  of  the  body  on  the 
side  opposite  that  where  the  lesion  exists.  Ay,  it  was  for 
him  that  assistance  was  besought,  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty  fretzers  were  paid!  He  who,  in  the  hardness  of 
his  heart,  had  refused  to  attend  the  poor  cracknel-maker! 
It  is  he  now  that  is  dying. 

Doctor  Trifulgas  raved  like  a  maniac.  The  symptoms 
increased  every  minute.  Not  only  were  all  the  functions 
of  relation  dead  in  him,  but  the  beatings  of  his  heart  were 
nearly  gone,  like  the  breath  of  his  lungs.  Yet  he  had  not 
lost  all  consciousness  of  his  desperate  strait. 

What  shall  he  do?  Diminish  the  mass  of  the  blood  by 
bleeding?  There  must  be  no  hesitation,  or  Doctor  Tri- 
fulgas is  a  dead  man.  Phlebotomy  was  still  practiced  in 
Volsinia,  and  there,  as  here,  the  doctors  rescued  from 
apoplexy  all  those  who  were  not  to  die  from  its  effects. 

Doctor  Trifulgas  seized  his  case  of  instruments,  took  his 
lancet,  and  punctured  the  vein  on  his  duplicate  self.  No 
blood,  however,  spurted  from  the  wound.  He  rubbed 
with  all  his  might  the  chest  of  the  dying  one,  but  he  found 
that  the  pulsations  of  his  own  heart  diminished;  he  burnt 
the  other's  feet  with  hot  bricks,  but  felt  his  own  feet  grow- 
ing cold. 

Suddenly  his  duplicate  starts  up  in  his  bed,  struggles 
wildly  in  the  last  throes  of  suspended  breathing,  a  rattle  is 
heard  in  his  throat,  and  Doctor  Trifulgas,  with  all  his  sci- 
ence, falls  back  dead  in  his  own  arms. 
******** 

The  following  morning  a  corpse  was  found  in  the  house 
known  as  the  Six-Four — that  of  Doctor  Trifulgas.  He 
was  placed  in  a  coffin,  and  conveyed,  in  great  pomp,  to 
the  cemetery  of  Luktrop,  after  the  manner  of  the  many  he 
had  already  sent  there. 

As  for  old  Hurzof,  I  am  told  the  faithful  beast  may  still 
be  seen,with  his  lantern  relighted,  scouring  the  heath  and 
howling  for  his  lost  master.  If  this  be  true  or  not,  I  can 
not  say.  Yet  so  many  strange  things  do  occur  in  this  Vol- 
sinian country,  especially  round  about  Luktrop,  that  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement.  At  any  rate,  let  me 
ask  of  you  once  more  not  to  look  for  this  town  of  Luk- 
trop on  the  map.  The  best  geographers  are  still  uncertain 
as  to  its  exact  position  in  latitude — and  even  longitude. — 
Translated  from  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Paris  Figaro. 


A  letter  from  Moscow  says :  "  It  would  be  a  very  incom- 
plete sketch  of  Moscow  that  did  not  treat  of  the  '  traktirs,' 
or  tea-houses.  They  abound  in  every  street,  lane,  and 
alley,  rivaling  in  their  numbers  the  public  houses  of  West- 
em  lands.  The  drinking  of  'tchai'  is,  indeed,  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  Russian  life.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the 
precious  packages  of  tea,  the  best  that  the  Flowery  Land 
Land  can  produce,  brought  across  the  steppes  of  Tartary 
and  through  the  passes  of  the  Oural  mountains  to  the 
great  fair  at  Nishni-Novgorod.  Enter  a  traktir  at  what 
hour  of  the  day  you  please,  it  always  seems  crowded.  A 
corpulent  little  saint,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  who  is 
supposed  specially  to  preside  over  tea-drinking,  is  perched 
in  one  corner.  1  he  Russians,  as  they  enter,  uncover  their 
heads,  and  bow  to  this  patron  of  '  the  cup  that  cheers, 
but  not  inebriates.'  Profusely  perspiring,  and,  indeed, 
completely  saturated  with  tea,  the  habitues  talk  over  and 
settle  matters  of  business  or  pleasure,  strike  bargains,  or 
balance  accounts.  Merchants,  brokers,  and  bankers  con- 
fer and  transact  business;  pleasure-seekers  arrange  their 
plans;  estranged  friends  make  up  their  quarrels  over  the 
steaming  tumblers.  Who  can  doubt  that  tea-drinking  in 
Moscow  is  a  great  national  institution?" 

"My  darling,  I  would  die  for  you,"  he  said,  as  he  bent  fondly 
over  her  chair. 

"  You  would?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  would.  There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  to  show  the 
strength  of  my  attachment." 

"The  rates  of  insurance  are  pretty  low,"  she  said,  musingly: 
"  suppose  you  get  your  life  insured  in  my  favor  for  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  then  die  for  me?  That  will  be  a  strong  proof  of  affec- 
tion." 

"  I  would  do  it  but  for  one  thing,"  he  said. 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Some  other  fellow  would  luxuriate  on  the  insurance." 

And  when  he  said  that  he  showed  that  he  knew  what  women 
are. — Boston  Courier. 


An  Indiana  young  man  told  two  young  women  that  if  Cleveland 
was  elected  he  would  let  them  paint  him  red  from  head  to  foot,  and 
that  in  that  condilion  he  would  walk  throuch  the  town.  He  ful- 
filled his  promise  the  other  day.  It  is  reading  about  such  things 
every  day  that  makes  us  weary. — Ex. 

There  was  enough  beer  made  in  this  country  last  year  to  give 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  ten  gallons.  But  what  are  forty 
quarts  of  beer  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  iv/sl— Detroit  Fru 
Press, 


UJNAU    i- 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A  Boston  physician  of  long  practice  was  reminded  that 
we  can  judge  of  a  horse's  years  by  its  motion,  and  asked 
why  some  rules  could  not  be  laid  down  in  a  general  way 
for  estimating  the  age  of  a  woman.  The  uncertainty  is 
not  altogether  due  to  deceptive  practices,  according  to  his 
reply,  but  to  the  varying  effect  of  time  in  individuals. 
As  a  rule,  brunettes  look  older  than  blondes  01  a  corre- 
sponding age.  As  to  plumpness  and  the  lack  of  it,  fat  may 
be  said  to  increase  the  apparent  age  of  a  girl  under  twenty- 
five,  and  to  lessen  it  in  a  woman  over  that;  and  the  reason 
is  that  slenderness  is  girlish  as  long  as  it  does  not  produce 
wrinkles,  while  rotundity  keeps  the  skin  taut  and  smooth. 
"  In  no  gathering  of  women,  strangers  to  you,  could  you 
guess  the  ages  within  five  years  on  the  average,"  he  added, 
"  and  in  half  the  instances  you  would  be  ten  years  out  of 
the  way.  I  know  a  woman  of  thirty-five,  with  a  son  of 
eighteen,  and  when  seen  together  they  are  commonly  taken 
for  brother  and  sister.  Popular  ideas  as  to  ages  of  act- 
resses are  extravagantly  erroneous." 


An  English  paper  lately  published  an  advertisement 
which  suggests  a  new  occupation  to  the  restless  women  of 
the  worldwho  have  so  stirred  up  society  in  their  desire  for 
employments.  The  advertisement  leads:  "Female  de- 
tectives wanted.  Must  be  capable  of  moving  in  good  so- 
ciety, and  be  proficient  in  French  and  music,"  with  the 
directions  where  to  apply. 


A  young  man  in  Brooklyn,  who  has  been  distributing 
cravats  for  several  years  among  his  lady  friends  for  crazy 
blocks,  has  hit  upon  a  novel  plan  for  recoupment.  He 
proposes  to  secure  a  crazy  quilt  of  thirty  blocks  by  getting 
one  block  from  each  of  thirty  young  ladiesof  his  acquaint- 
ance. Thirty  foundation  pieces  of  uniform  size  were  duly 
distributed  among  the  favored  ladies,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  triumphant  success.  Each  of  the  young  ladies 
knows  that  her  block  will  be  compared  with  twenty-nine 
others,  and  the  competition  thus  created  has  caused  the 
production  of  some  novel  as  well  as  exquisite  needlework, 
largely  composed  of  combinations  of  other  fellows'  cravats. 
Several  blocks  have  interesting  reminders  of  pleasant  epi- 
sodes. For  instance,  a  young  lady  who  had  been  taken  to 
see  the  play  of  "  The  Seven  Ravens,"  painted  the  ravens 
in  the  centre  of  her  block.  Other  blocks  have  delicate 
paintings  of  flowers  and  birds.  When  it  is  done  the  quilt 
will  contain  about  a  thousand  pieces,  and  will  show  great 
variety  of  needlework.  The  last  act  will  be  a  party  given 
by  the  owner  of  the  quilt  to  the  young  ladies  who  have 
made  it  and  to  their  escorts. 

There  is  very  little  new  in  hosiery  this  year,  except  that 
the  black  dyes  are  really  fast  now,  and  that  manufacturers 
have  been  turning  their  attention  to  making  the  hose  dur- 
able as  well  as  good-looking;  hence  very  many  of  them 
are  spliced  and  have  double  heels,  so  that  you  may  wear 
shoes  without  any  fear  of  the  tops  cutting  at  the  back  of 
the  ankle,  or  of  toes  poking  through  before  their  time. 
Laced  stockings  have  been  brought  out,  and  are  liked  by 
those  who  object  to  garters,  and  who  have  not  yet  adopted 
suspenders.  The  front  of  the  stocking  is  slit  from  the  top 
to  the  knee,  strengthened  by  a  facing,  and  laced  with  a 
smooth  lacing-string.  This  lacing  prevents  the  stocking 
from  slipping  down,  at  the  same  time  causing  it  to  fit 
neatly  above  the  knee. 

No  living  monarch,  European  or  Asiatic,  not  even  the 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  can  boast  of  such  a  service  of 
plate  as  that  owned  by  Queen  Victoria,  to  whose  guests  it 
is  often  exhibited,  on  huge  buffets  at  either  end  of  the 
banqueting  table  at  St.  George's  Hall — vases,  plateaux, 
cups,  and  candelabra,  all  wrought  in  the  precious  metal, 
the  net  value  of  which  is  said  to  exceed  two  million  pounds 
sterling.  Conspicuous  among  the  trophies  are  the  mimic 
"lyre  bird"  and  tiger's  head  taken  from  Tippoo  Sahib 
eighty-odd  years  ago,  and  presented  to  her  majesty's 
grandfather,  King  George  III.  The  lyre  bird's  body  and 
tail  are  composed  of  solid  gold,  richly  studded  with  brill- 
iants, rubies,  emeralds,  and  pearls.  As  he  stands  in  all 
his  jeweled  pride,  one  of  the  costliest  follies  ever  devised 
to  gratify  the  whim  of  a  lavish  Oriental  potentate,  he  rep- 
resents a  perpetual  income  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  calculated  at  five  per  cent,  upon  his  intrinsic  worth. 
The  tiger's  head  once  served  Hyder  All's  masterful  son  as 
a  footstool.  It  is  a  life-size  model,  fashioned  in  solid  sil- 
ver, and  richly  gilt,  its  tusks  of  rock  crystal,  and  its  tongue 
of  pure  gold. 

— * — 

At  a  recent  ball  given  in  New  York  by  Mr.  Pierre  Lor- 
illard,  the  german  was  led  by  Mr.  Lispenard  Stewart. 
Apropos  of  tnis,  the  Herald  sms:  "  The  days  of  the  ama- 
teur leader  of  germans  are  numbered.  The  honor  of  being 
asked  to  lead  has  ceased  to  be  even  a  labor  of  love.  It  is 
an  onerous  duty  and  a  thankless  task,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why,  as  soon  as  society  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
idea,  that  a  professional  leader  should  not  come  with  the 
band,  and  be  paid  like  the  musicians.  It  is  never  neces- 
sary for  the  one  who  leads  to  dance.  The  marked  feature 
of  all  Mr.  Lorillard's  entertainments  to  a  gourmet  and 
gourmand  is  the  supper.  He  is  one  of  the  few  to  place 
on  his  supper-table  his  best  and  rarest  wines,  to  be 
drunk  by  his  thirsty  but  indiscriminating  young  friends. 
To  see  a  white  waistcoat,  a  bang,  and  a  pair  of  gazelle  eyes 
loaf  up  and  fill  a  goblet  with  Chateau  Lafitte  and  iced  wa- 
ter makes  a  connoisseur  of  the  old  school  weep  tears  of 
pity." 

— « 

Fashion's  Follies:  One  may  be  very  pious  and  reverent, 
but  must  smile  at  seeing  that  Presbyterian  blue  is  one  of 

the  new  shades  in  hosiery. The  great  Beauty  Show  in 

Paris,  which  was  to  have  produced  the  profoundest  sensa- 
tion of  the  season,  had  not  occurred  according  to  recent 

accounts,  but  it  was  still  in  anticipation. A  new  kind 

of  Viennese  glass  fur  table  use  has  been  recently  on  ex- 
hibition in  some  of  the  porcelain  and  glass  establishments. 
It  is  studded  with  bits  of  glass  in  imitation  of  jeweled  work, 


and  is  very  effective  and  original. In  monograms,  script 

is  used,  and  there  is  an  end  to  the  puzzling  interlacing  of 
letters.  This  simple  marking  is  in  good  taste,  and  recom- 
mended by  all  first-class  dealers.  The  stamp  costs  seventy- 
five  cents,  and  is  also  used  in  sealing,  red  and  olive  wax 

being  again  used. The  linen  papers  are  very  handsome, 

but  so  heavy  that  garrulous  people  avoid  them  on  account 
of  weight,  it  requiring  the  best  part  of  one's  pin  money  to 
pay  postage,  especially  if  the  correspondents  be  numerous. 

A  new  caper  is  for  him  to  have  a  rug  made  by  her  out 

of  her  old  silk  stockings.  And  if  somebody  says  to  her, 
"  Of  course  he  does  not  know  the  material  of  the  rug,"  she 
replies  sweetly,  "Of  course  he  does.  That  is  just  it. 
Imagine  what  thoughts  it  gives  him  as  his  feet-rest  upon  it 
when  he  is  all  alone  by  his  bachelor  fires'de."— — Initial 
lettering  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity,  and  stationers  are 
besieged  with  orders  for  novelty  monograms  and  single 
letters.     Fancy  colors  are  sold  to  misses,  but  the  demand 

is  for  a  simple  stamp  which  only  outlines  the  letter. No 

young  lady  is  quite  made  who  doesn't  possess  a  tray  fitted 
up  with  all  the  paraphernalia  for  sealing  her  letters.  She 
must  have  a  tray  of  beaten  copper,  with  a  lamp  such  as 
the  old  poets  wrote  by,  with  a  unique  holder  for  matches 
and  for  her  wax,  and  a  seal  with  a  crest  upon  it.  The 
newest  things  in  letter  cases  are  of  oriental  leather,  and 
the  little  traveling  inkstand  is  attached  to  them  across  one 

end, making  alsoa  postage stampand  sealing-wax  box. 

A  pretty  conceit  at  present  is  what  is  called  the  "  dog  col- 
lar," a  stiff  band  for  the  neck,  covered  with  lace  or  beads. 
These  are  worn  on  a  low  neck  or  close  over  the  collar  of  a 
high-necked  dress  waist.  Sometimes  these  collars  are 
made  of  gold  galloon;  again  flat  silver  chains  are  sewed 
on  velvet  ribbons  to  produce  the  effect.  While  satin 
beads  sewed  upon  black  velvet  are  becoming  to  blondes 
or  brunettes.  Long  jeweled  pins  are  worn  in  the  hair; 
also  fancy  combs  by  those  to  whom  a  high  coiffure  is  be- 
coming.  Fans,  painted  by  hand  on  velvet,  are  among 

the  novelties  in  that  department. A  thickly  massed 

border  of  crushed  roses  is  the  latest  trimming  for  the  skirt 
of  tulle  dresses. Vests  are  pretty,  made  of  the  em- 
broidery on  Turkish  muslin  scarfs.     Buttons  are  small  and 

numerous. Glass  cologne  bottles,  to  be  carried  in  the 

hand,  have  reached  the  formidable  length  of  half  a  yard. 
A  Parisian  style  is  to  cover  them  in  silk,  matching  that  of 
the  dress,  with  a  lace  ruffle  about  the  neck,  which  falls 
over  the  hand  of  the  wearer. 


A  Winter  Song;, 
Red-berried  laurel,  let  me  sing 

A  little  song  to  thee; 
For  hearts  with  happy  thoughts  upspring 

Beside  thy  gayety. 

England  shall  praise  her  holly  bough, 

Its  glossy  green  and  red; 
But  I,  who  know  the  holly,  vow 

More  praises  on  thy  head. 

Bright  as  the  flame  amid  dark  pines, 
That  marks  the  camp-fire's  blaze, 

So  bright  thy  ruddy  cluster  shines 
Amid  dark  winter  days. 

Red  as  the  blood  for  Iseult's  sake 
That  leapt  from  Tristram's  side, 

So  red  thy  cheerful  berries  take 
Their  death  for  Christmas-tide. 

That  shapely  redskin  of  the  wood, 
The  lithe,  smooth-skinned  madrone, 

Where  once,  outflushing  youth,  it  stood, 
Is  somewhat  pallid  grown. 

But  thou  wait'st  not  for  summer  time. 

Among  the  flowers  to  please. 
As  man  seeks  fame  'mid  polar  rime 

And  scorns  soft,  tropic  seas, 

So,  dauntlessly,  when  many  a  tree 
Bows  down  its  crownless  head, 

Thy  face  is  raised  for  earth  to  see 
All  nature  is  not  dead. 

Keep  green  thy  boughs,  O  cheery  tree ! 

O  cheery  tree,  keep  green! 
In  darkest  days  may  I,  like  thee, 
Be  ever  cheery  seen. 

Alfred  Allison  Wheeler. 
Clear  Lake,  December  15,  1884. 


A  writer  in  Truth  maintains  that  there  is  not  a  really 
clever  man  among  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  or 
their  families.  The  King  of  Spain,  he  declares,  stopped 
all  his  intellectual  growth  since  he  became  a  king.  The 
Austrian  archdukes  have  elegant  tastes,  but  no  ability. 
The  King  of  Italy  has  nothing  beyond  occasional  spurts 
of  fine  feeling,  and  in  the  royal  houses  of  Saxony,  Sweden, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Bavaria  there  is  nothing  above  a 
second-rate  dilettant.  The  brother  of  the  Empress  of 
Austria,  who  is  an  oculist,  is  no  exception;  for  though  he 
has  astonishing  dexterity  and  firmness  of  hand,  and  a  good 
memory,  he  is  only  a  seeker  after  pathological  curiosities, 
and  is  completely  at  sea  on  a  new  case.  The  rest  of  the 
family,  like  the  Empress  herself,  grew  up  amid  horses  and 
dogs,  and  she  learned  to  speak  English  from  her  stable- 
men. The  same  is  true  of  the  nobility.  The  hats  used 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  are  smaller  in  circumference 
than  those  of  the  Quartier  Latin. 

On  election  day  Doctor  William  Perry,  of  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  Harvard,  being 
now  in  his  ninety-eighth  year,  was  seen  kicking  foot-ball 
with  some  of  the  students. 


Only  two  women  in  the  world's  history  have  ever  been 
honored  by  equestrian  statues,  and,  curious  to  relate, 
Queen  Victoria  is  one  of  them.  Fancy  her  Britannic 
Majesty  on  horseback. 

Augustin  Iturbide,  a  grandson  of  the  Mexican  Emperor 
Iturhide,  and  the  adopted  son  and  heir  1  f  Maximilian,  is 
a  student  at  the  Georgetown  (Catholic)  College. 

Strauss  has  just  celebrated  his  fortieth  anniversary  as  a 
conductor. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


[All  communications   for   this   department   should   be    addressed   to   "Che 
Editor  Argonaut,  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat."] 


Problem  No.  LXXXVII— By  G.  W.  M.  Feist.  Croydon. 

White— King  at  Q2;  Queen  at  KKt  sq;  Rook  at  QKt7;  Bishop  at 

K.R2;  Pawn  at  ()K.t3. 

Black— King  at  Q4. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  No.  LXXXV1II— By  E.  Pradiguat. 

BLACK. 

IP   BP^BP^I 

■Till  "■  ■ 

■  Itji  1b 

■ 

—  i— Kt  K5 

KtQ3ch    2— KxPorKB3 
3 — Q  mates. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problem  No.  LXXIX. 
I— B  Kt3  I— R  x  B 

2— Q  R8  mate. 

Solution  of  Problem  No.  LXXX. 
I— R  QB4  I— K  x  P  (a,  b) 

2— Q  K8  2— K  x  R 

3— Q  QB6  mate. 

(a)  1 l-K  B3  I  (b) 

2— R  B4  ch     2— KK4  or  Kt3 
3 — Q  mates. 

Correct  solutions  received  as  follows:  Problems  LXXVIII, 
LXXXI,  LXXXIII,  from  B.  M  Parker.  Eurek.-.,  Cal.;  problen  s 
LXXX1  and  LXXXII,  from  L.  T.,  Marysville,  Cal.;  problem 
LXXXIV,  from  F.  W.;  problems  LXXIX,  LXXXI.  LXXXII, 
from  D.  Wood,  Placerville;  problrms  LXXX.  LXXXI,  LXXIII, 
from  R.  R.  Patton,  Sacramento;  problems  LXXXI  and  LXXXII, 
from  William  Zukendorf,  Tucson,  A.  T.;  problems  LXXXIII, 
LXXXIV,  LXXXV,  and  LXXXVI.  from  U.  Hartnell,  Salinas 
City.  _ 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

W.  2  ,  Tucson,  A.  T.— Solutions  can  be  acknowledged  without 
using  full  name.-  A  correspondence  game  can  be  arranged  without 
difficulty  whenever  you  are  prepared. 

L.  T.,  Marysville,  Cal.— Much  obliged  for  the  compliment.  So- 
lutions acknowledged. 

F.  W. — The  variations  should  always  be  given  in  full.  The 
moves  are  not  always  apparent. 

D.  W.,  Placerville— The  White  Pawn  in  LXXX  is  at  Q  B3.  In 
LXXXIII,  if  1— R  x  Kt,  Black  plays  R  KB5,  interposing  if  Kt 
moves,  dis  ch.  Try  again.  Problem  LXXXIV  is  sound,  and  will 
repay  you  for  your  trouble  when  solved.  Variations  should  be 
given  to  all  three-movers. 

R.  R.  P.,  Sacramento- In  LXXIX,  if  Q  x  BP.  then  P  x  Q,  and 
no  mate  in  two.  In  LXXXIV,  if  K  Kt4,  then  P  B4  ch.,  and  mate 
can  not  be  given  in  three. 


Game  No.  55. 
Played  between  Messrs.  Fedden  and  Pollock,  at  the  recent  Coun- 
ties Chess  Association   meeting  at  Bath,  England.     Game  and 
notes  from  the  London  Field  : 


White. 
Fedden. 
I-PK4 
2— Kt  KB3 
3-P  Q4 
4— Kt  x  P 
5— Q  x  Kt, 
6— B  QB4 
7-QQ5 
8— Caslles 
9— B  QKt5' 

10—  Kt  B3 

n-q  03 

l2-KtQ5 

13— P  KB4 

14— B  Q2 

15— P  x  P 

16-Q  QB3 

17— QRKsq(d) 

18— BB4 


SCOTCH 
Black. 
Pollock. 
1— P  K4 
2— Kt  QB3 
3— PxP 
4— Kt  x  Kt 
5— Kt  K2 
6— Kt  B3 

I-FQ3O) 

9-BQ2 
10-B  K2 
II-B  Q  sq  (b) 

12-Q  R5 
13— Ca=tles 
14— P  KB4 
15—  B  x  P 
16-Q  R4  (c) 

18— KR  sq 


OPENING. 

White. 

19— RB3 

20— R  Kt3 
21— P  KR3 
22— Q  x  B 
23-B  B3 
24-P  QKt4  (I) 
25-P  Kt| 
26— QxQ 
27— P  x  Kt 
28— P  B5 
29— Kt  x  P 
30— R  K7 
31— Kt  K6 
32— Kt  x  KR 
33— R  x  P 
34— RR8 
35 — Kt  K6disch 
36—  PKt4 
37-RBSch(k) 


Black. 
19-R  K15  (e) 
20-B  R5 
21— B  x  R 
22— B  Q2 
23— R  82 
24-B  B4  (g) 
25-Q  Kt3  (h) 
26— b  x  Q 
27— P  x  P 
28— R  x  P  (i) 
29-QR  KB  sq 
30— B  B2 

31-P  Q4 
32— P  x  B 
33— K  Kt  sq 
34-BQ4 
35-K  B2 
36- P  B4(j) 
Resigns. 


(a)  It  is  questionable  whether  8— P  QR3  were  not  saler. 

(b)  Necessary  on  account  of  the  threatened  advance  of  the  ad* 
verse  Knight.  If  Black  had  castled  QR  he  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  attack. 

(c)  This  move  is  not  very  intelligible,  unless  Black  anticipated 
White's  QR  to  K  sq  and  intended  10  attack  it  with  his  Bishop.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  he  abandons  a  pawn. 

(d)  While  could  play  here  17  B  x  Kt,  gaining  a  pawn.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Fedden  saw  ii,  hut  he  aimed  at  a  more  decisive  advantage  with 
such  a  well  developed  game. 

(e)  Perhaps  19— B  R5  would  have  been  better.  If  White  replies 
20  P  KKt3,  then  20— B  B3,  etc. 

(f)  White  advanced  this  pawn  to  prevent  Black  checking  with 
Q  QBd,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  play  his  Knight. 

(g)  This  move  loses  the  game.  Mr.  Pollock  evidently  under- 
rateu  the  threatened  dnnger.  Instead  of  Ihe  text  move,  24— R  K 
sq  ought  to  have  been  played. 

(h)  The  Knight  has  no  retreat,  and  the  game  might  as  well  be 
abandoned. 

(i)  If  28— P  x  Kt,  then  29  Ii  x  P,  attacking  both  Rooks  here. 

( j)  If  36— R  B6,  then  37  Kt  Kt5  ch,  etc. 

((c)  The  game  was  played  by  Mr.  Fedden  with  great  ability,  and 
the  ending  especially  presents  many  points  of  interest. 


x  n.  n. 


a  n.  u  w  in  a  u 


A    LIBELED    LADY. 


'Parisina"  tells  how  Madame  Hogues  Shot  Down  Mouchard  Morin. 


"  This,"  remarked  a  gentleman  at  my  elbow  the  other 
afternoon,  "  is  a  piece  of  his  skull."  So  saying,  he  slipped 
his  hand  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  dragged  out  a  piece  of 
paper,  and,  having  slowly  unfolded  it — despite  the  dis- 
gusted looks  of  several  members  of  our  little  party — took 
out  a  very  minute  blood-stained  fragment,  suggestive  of 
the  dentist,  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  Nasty,  was  it  not? 
But  doctors  are  used  to  nastiness.  They  don't  look  on 
dirt  or  corruption  with  the  dainty  eyes  of  patients.  Be- 
sides, this  was  a  bit  of  Morin 's  skull,  and  Morin 's  skull 
has— figuratively  speaking — been  in  everybody's  mouth 
this  week. 

We  had  been  at  it  hammer  and  tongues,  like  everybody 
else,  for  half  an  hour.  When  the  brief  emotion  caused 
by  the  offensive  incident  had  subsided,  we  went  at  it  again 
as  discordantly  as  ever. 

"  Served  him  right! "  said  one;    "  she's  a  fine  woman ! " 

"I'd  subscribe  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  defense  fund 
now,  if  anybody  started  one,'   added  another. 

"  Over  on  our  side  of  the  Channel,  we'd  hang  her,  to  a 
certainty,"  coolly  sneered  a  third — an  Englishman. 

"  Oh !  les  monstres!  "  indignantly  exclaimed  a  vivacious 
Frenchwoman. 

The  Englishman  was  clearly  in  the  minority.  "  Bravo, 
Jeannette!"  expressed  the  feelings  of  most  of  us;  not, 
however,  including  myself.  I  have  my  own  notion  about 
this  matter,  and  if  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  those  who 
think  Madame  Hugues  deserves  hanging,  neither  have  I 
the  least  sympathy  with  the  knock-kneed,  driveling  senti- 
mentalists who  sent  the  lady  a  poetic  tribute  of  admira- 
tion two  or  three  days  ago,  winding  up  with  the  words 
which  her  excitable  little  husband  ejaculated  in  the  palace 
of  justice  after  the  shooting :  "  Tu  as  bien  fait,  Jeannette ! " 

She  had  had  considerable  provocation.  That  we  are  all 
agreed  about.  It's  bad  enough  for  any  woman  to  be  ac- 
cused of  having  forfeited  her  right  to  the  bridal  blossoms 
before  she  married,  and  to  be  foully,  cruelly,  repeatedly 
libeled  by  anonymous  post-card  writers.  For  having  in- 
sulted his  future  wife  far  less  directly,  Clovis  Hugues  had 
— ten  or  eleven  years  ago — run  a  man  through  the  body  in 
a  duel  at  Marseilles,  and  earned  the  approving  words  of 
Victor  Hugo,  which  were,  some  say,  the  beginning  of  his 
fortune.  But  then,  after  all,  even  granting  that  Morin 
actually  libeled  her,  and  did  write  the  post-cards — the  last 
seems  very  doubtful,  I  may  observe — the  outrages  pro- 
ceeded from  so  base  and  mean  a  source  that  they  might 
have  been  safely  left  to  the  law  to  punish.  We  don't  hang 
people  for  flinging  dirt  at  us,  even  if  it  sticks.  We  call 
the  nearest  policeman  in,  or  have  the  scoundrels  kicked 
into  their  native  gutters.  Ropes  and  revolvers  are  well 
enough  in  their  place — out  on  the  prairies  or  in  the  dia- 
mond fields.  In  settled  countries,  where  juries  daily  find 
"  extenuating  circumstances  "  in  crimes  so  horrible  that 
Nero  and  Messalina  would  shrink  from  them,  the  idea  of 
shooting  mere  slanderers  is  ridiculous.  Mine.  Hugues 
might  have  got  her  husband  to  horsewhip  the  creature ; 
but  to  empty  five  revolver  barrels  into  him  was  dispropor- 
tionate. It  showed  a  dreadful  lack  of  artistic  preception, 
judgment,  and  taste.  It  was  ferocious  and  unfeminine. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  recollection  of  that  gray  bit  of  skull  makes 
me  hard  on  her.  If  she  gets  five  years  for  her  shooting 
freak,  I  am  not  sure  I  should  be  sorry.  Poor,  cracked- 
brained  Louise  Michel,  whose  cell  Mme.  Hugues  now 
occupies  at  St.  Lazare,  got  that  only  for  ranting  in  the 
street  on  a  ladder  and  waving  her  hand  in  the  direction  of 
a  baker's-shop. 

Our  conversation  has  reached  this  stage  when  the  Eng- 
lishman grumbles  out:  "I  shouldn't  like  to  have  her 
dreams  in  that  cell ! "  Well,  perhaps  we  should  none  of 
us  like  to  change  places  with  a  would-be  murderess,  who 
knows  that  her  victim  is  dying  a  slow  and  agonizing  death 
in  a  hospital  ward;  and  methinks  the  hours  of  the  night 
would  drag  with  laggard  steps  under  the  circumstances. 

But  I  must  remember  that  the  reader  is  not  so  well  up 
with  the  case  as  I  and  my  gossips  are,  each  one  of  whom 
seemed  to  have  some' personal  reminiscence  to  add  to  the 
general  store.  For  my  own  part  I  had  been  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  most  important  actors  in  the  drama,  and, 
as  you  will  see,  it  is  a  tragedy  with  a  fair  number  of  char- 
acters. One  died  two  years  ago,  another  is  in  prison  un- 
der the  implication  of  murder,  and  her  husband  would 
sh,are  her  confinement  were  he  not  protected  by  his  posi- 
tion of  Deputy;  while  a  fourth  will  doubtless  have  drawn 
his  last  agonized  breath  before  these  lines  appear  in  print. 
Have  not  the  doctors,  as  suggested  by  that  horrible  relic 
of  his  cranium,  done  all  that  can  be  done  to  a  man,  and 
he  yet  live? 

It  commenced  in  thiswise:  A  fond,  foolish  woman,  of 
forty,  or  thereabouts,  took  into  her  silly  head  to  fall  in  love 
with  and  to  marry  a  man  ever  so  much  younger  than  her- 
self; and  then — natural  sequence  of  such  an  act — grew 
absurdly  jealous,  not  only  of  the  present  but  also  of  her 
husband's  past.  It  might  have  been  more  to  the  purpose 
if  he  had  evinced  feelings  of  this  sort;  but  if  rumors  may 
be  credited,  he  had  special  ana  golden  reasons  of  his  own 
for  taking  la  belle  Madame  Osmond  du  Tillaie  for  his 
wife,  and  was  by  no  means  minded  to  lift  the  curtain  which 
concealed  her  past.  That  there  was  a  past  to  conceal 
there  is  little  question.  Straight-laced  society  had  as  little 
to  do  with  her  as  possible;  yet  was  she  not  altogether  un- 
der a  ban.  She  was  the  daughter  of  rich,  1  nded  gentry, 
and  the  widow  of  a  still  richer  merchant  of  the  marais 
quarter,  who  had  had  the  good  sense  to  die  when  his  wife 
was  still  young  enough  to  enjoy  life  very  thoroughly,  and 
to  leave  her  a  very  snug  little  fortune.  In  artistic,  slightly 
Bohemian  sets  she  was  welcome,  with  her  beauty,  her  good 
nature,  and,  above  all,  for  the  sake  of  her  fine  soprano 
voice— unusually  well  cultivated  for  an  amateur.  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  and  listened  to  her  with  much  pleas- 
ure when  just  out  of  the  school-room  myself,  and  although 
somewhat  fat,  she  had  preserved  an  exquisite  purity  of 
complexion,  shown  off  to  rare  perfection  by  a  splendid 
head  of  jet-black  hair.  Her  rival— if  I  can  put  it  so— 
Madame  Hugues,  has  not  worn  nearly  so  well.    A  year  or 


two  later  the  raven  tresses  had  given  place  to  golden-yel- 
low ones,  and  the  effect  of  her  complexion— it  must  have 
been  quite  out  of  the  common  sort — was  uninjured  by  the 
change. 

"  You  don't  know  me  under  my  new  colors,"  said  Mad- 
ame Osmon'i  du  Tillaie  to  me,  one  night,  at  a  ball  at  the 
Tuileries,  as  we  passed  each  other  in  the  Salle  des  Mare- 
chaux  (so  soon  to  become  a  prey  to  the  devouring  petro- 
leum flames),  leaning  on  the  arm  of  our  respective  cava- 
liers. Not  only  had  she  obtained  an  invitation  to  the  court 
ball,  but  her  attendant  squire  was  one  of  the  scarlet-liver- 
ied chamberlains  attached  to  the  Emperor's  person;  and, 
owing  to  this  fact,  she  was  able  to  render  me  :>ome  service, 
by  passing  me  into  the  supper-room  through  a  private  door 
concealed  beneath  the  arras. 

When  women  fall  in  love  late  in  life  they  get  the  malady 
very  badly;  it  is  like  measles.  And  so,  once  saddled  with 
her  young  husband,  she  must  have  lost  her  lightness  of 
heart  and  grown  crabbed  under  the  influence  of  the  green- 
eyed  monster.  Then  it  was  that  she  discovered  that  she 
was  not  M.  Lenormand's  first  love.  It  was  Mile.  Jean- 
nette Royannez,  who,  when  a  maiden,  fancy  free,  had  en- 
!  joyed  that  estimable  privilege.  A  deep  hatred  grew  up  in 
her  heart,  and  she  longed  to  revenge  herself  upon  the  girl 
— by  that  time  a  married  woman — the  wife  of  Clovis 
Hugues,  Sous-Prefet  of  the  Sables  d'Olonne — soon  to  be 
elected  Deputy  for  Marseilles,  and  moreover  a  poet — and 
a  Provencal  poet  to  boot.  Then  Madame  Lenormand,  be- 
thinking herself  of  the  unscrupulous  character  of  the  Pri- 
vate Inquiry  offices,  addressed  herself  to  one  of  these, 
and  was  referred  to  an  employee,  "  a  catiff  wretch," — one 
Morin — who  was  ready  to  put  his  hand  to  any  dirty  work 
going,  and  to  find  out  whatever  he  could  in  connection 
with  this  hated  rival's  past,  and  to  invent  if  need  be.  That 
he  did  invent  a  libelous  tale  is  certain,  and  propagated  it 
abroad.  Mme.  Hugues,  informed  of  the  plotting,  deter- 
mined, as  seems  to  be  the  way  with  her,  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter herself;  and  taking  a  revolver  with  her,  went  straight  to 
Mme.  Lenormand's  house.  This  poor  woman,  stricken 
in  her  elderly  affections,  lay  on  her  death-bed.  That 
Mme.  Hugues  would  have  finished  her  off,  then  and  there, 
is  pretty  certain;  but  she  failed  to  enforce  an  entrance 
into  the  chamber  over  which  the  son  of  the  invalid  had 
mounted  a  strict  guard.  Thus  frustrated,  Mme.  Hugues 
bethought  herself  of  the  ignoble  accomplices,  and  made 
appeal  to  the  law.  The  Private  Inquiry  Office  surrendered 
its  spy,  Morin,  without  compunction,  washed  its  hands  of 
him,  in  a  word,  and  a  warrant  was  obtained  for  the  arrest 
of  Morin  only.  Fortunately,  or  rather  unfortunately,  for 
him,  as  the  sequel  proves,  he  got  away,  and  was  condemned 
without  a  hearing.  The  wife  of  Clovis  was  baulked  of  her 
prey.  Perhaps,  as  time  went  on  her  warm  Italian  blood 
might  have  calmed  down  had  it  not  been  that  from  this 
time  forward  she  and  her  husband  were  pelted  with  anon- 
ymous letters  and  post-cards  containing  the  most  infamous 
accusations.  They  seem  never  to  have  doubted  for  an  in- 
stant that  the  writer  was  any  other  than  Morin.  So  when 
it  came  to  be  known  that  he  had  returned  to  Paris  with  the 
intention  of  appealing  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and  submitting 
to  his  sentence  if  need  be,  she  made  up  her  mind  not  to 
wait  for  the  tardy  justice  of  the  law,  but  to  lynch  him  her- 
self. So  she  got  out  the  revolver  again,  determined  that  it 
should  not  fail  her  a  second  time. 

Clovis  and  his  Teannette  seem  to  live  like  turtle  doves. 
Their  simple  and  inexpensive  apartment  in  the  lie  St. 
Louis,  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  Notre  Dame,  would  have 
been  a  very  bower  of  bliss  had  not  these  post-cards  both- 
ered them.  Madame  is  something  of  a  sculptor,  and  a 
good  musician.  While  her  husband  waxed  eloquent  in 
the  Chamber,  or  "starred"  in  provincial  lecture  halls, 
she  amused  herself  by  educating  her  two  pretty  children 
and  modeling  idealized  busts  of  the  absent  one.  On  the 
morning  of  the  crime  she  co..xed  him  into  taking  her  out 
to  dejeuner,  like  "  true  lovers,"  in  a  restaurant.  She  was 
gay  and  charming,  according  to  Clovis,  while  the  meal 
lasted;  yet  every  time  she  put  her  hand  near  her  pocket 
she  would  feel  the  revolver  with  which  she  was  resolved  to 
shoot  down  Morin,  her  supposed  persecutor,  like  a  mad 
dog;  and  at  home  she  had  left  a  little  bundle  of  clothes, 
ready  made  up,  in  preparation  for  prison. 

It  was  in  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  not  far  from  the 
statue  of  Berryer,  that  the  crime  was  committed.  They 
had  just  left  the  court — M.  and  Mme.  Hugues  and  their 
advocate — and  Morin  a  little  in  front.  The  case  had  been 
adjourned.  The  barrister  had  Clovis  Hugues  by  the  arm. 
One,  two,  three,  four,  five  shots;  bang!  bang!  bang!  bang! 
bang!  One  hit  the  wall  opposite;  the  rest  struck  the  un- 
fortunate man — in  the  head,  in  the  throai;  yet  he  did  not 
fall;  but  as  he  tottered  toward  the  door  the  blood  trickled 
from  his  wounds  on  the  marble  floor,  while  the  murderess 
stood  calm  and  collected,  her  pistol  still  in  her  hand. 

She  is  a  moderately  tall  woman,  with  black  hair  and 
well  cut,  though  rather  heavy  features,  a  little  too  full 
about  the  figure  for  beauty.  Her  husband  is  far  below  the 
middle  height,  a  sprightly,  excited  little  man,  with  abun- 
dance of  wit  and  repartee  when  not  unduly  excited,  at 
which  times  he  has  a  tendency,  like  most  Southerners,  to 
talk  nonsense.  His  conduct  with  regard  to  this  adventure 
has  been  comic,  crazy,  childish  beyond  belief.  Since  his 
wife  took  to  shooting  he  has  done  nothing  but  babble  and 
brag  and  bluster  in  the  bosom  of  all  the  Paris  newspaper 
reporters.  He  has  told  them  as  much  as  would  suffice  to 
damn  "Jeannette"  twenty  times  over,  if  his  evidence 
were  worth  a  jot  in  the  law  courts.     Happily  it  isn't. 

Paris,  December  5,  1884.  Parisina. 


[Note. — Since  "  Parisina  "  wrote,  Morin  has  died.  Public  sen- 
timent was  al  first  strongly  against  him.  Paul  de  Cassagnac 
wrote  a  fiery  article  in  Le  Matin,  headed  "  Tue-le,"  in  which  he 
called  Morin  all  kinds  of  names,  among  others,  "  saute-ruisseau  " 
(which  seems  to  be  akin  toour  "skip-lhe-gutter"),  and  applauded 
Madame  Hugues  for  her  deed.  The  long  agony  and  final  death  of 
Ihe  wretched  Morin  seems  to  have  caused  a  change.  In  the  last 
number  of  Le  Figaro  to  hand  there  is  an  article  by  t,eorges  Oris  n, 
excusing  him  as  being  merely  a  tool  of  others.  Since  bis  death, 
too,  the  anonymous  and  scurrilous  postals  have  continued. — Eds. 
Argonaut. 1 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


It  is  related  that  a  certain  German  maiden  once  presided 
at  a  mineral-water  fountain,  at  which  there  were  only  two 
kinds  of  syrup — vanilla  and  lemon.  To  her  came  a  young 
man,  who  said:  "  I  want  a  glass  of  soda  without  syrup. 
"  Ja,"  replied  Katrina;  "  boot  vat  kind  of  sirop  you  vant 
him  mitout — mitout  vanilla  or  mitout  lemon?" 

Mme.  Albani  was  engaged  to  sing  at  Old  Mar  Lodge, 
Lord  Fife's  seat,  during  Mr.  Gladstene's  recent  visit,  and 
at  the  Sunday  service  in  the  private  chapel  sang  the  an- 
them, "Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair."  At  the  close  Mr. 
Gladstone  asked  the  prima  donna  if  she  was  suffering  from 
cold.  On  being  assured  to  the  contrary,  the  premier 
asked  whether  railway  travel  ng  affected  Mme.  Albani's 
voice.  Again  was  the  reply  in  the  negative,  so  the  G.  O. 
M.  contented  himself  with  confiding  to  the  prima  donna 
the  railways  always  affected  his  own  voice. 

General  Jason  L.  Brown,  of  Missouri,  a  well-known  local 
statesman,  called  at  the  executive  mansion  in  Albany,  the 
other  day,  to  give  the  governor  some  pointers  about  his 
cabinet.  While  he  was  waiting  in  the  ante-room  he  ac- 
costed a  man  who  had  just  come  into  the  room  and  was 
glancing  over  a  paper.  "  I  suppose  you  are  here  on  the 
same  errand  that  I  am?"  he  remarked.  "  I  don't  know,"  re- 
plied the  stranger,  pleasantly.  "  What  errand  are  you  on  ?" 
"  I'm  going  to  tell  that  old  chump  in  there  how  to  fix  his 
cabinet."  "  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  am  on  that  errand  " 
"Maybe  you  ain't  a  politician?"  "No,"  returned  the 
stranger,  politely;  "  I'm  the  old  chump."  General  Brown 
will  not  be  in  the  next  cabinet. 


Queen  Victoria  used  to  jump  a  five-barred  gate  as  easily 
as  other  folks  sit  in  a  rocking-chair. 


A  well-known  hunting  poem,  entitled  "  Billesdon  Cop- 
low,"  was  written  by  a  clergyman,  who  was  frequently  seen 
with  two  or  three  of  the  Midland  packs,  and  the  following 
anecdote  is  told  of  him:  Some  of  his  brethren  of  the 
cloth  were  showing  him  up,  on  account  of  his  sporting  pro- 
pensities, to  his  diocesan,  who  was  inclined  to  wink  at  a 
few  failings  which  "  leaned  to  virtue's  side,"  and  was  sat- 
isfied with  the  merits  of  his  otherwise  irreproachable  char- 
acter.   Among  other  enormities  they  represented  that  Mr. 

was  actually  going  to  ride  a  match  at  the  county  races. 

"  Is  he  indeed?"  said  the  amiable  and  good-humored  old 
Bishop,  "  is  he,  indeed?  Then  I  will  bet  you  half  a  crown 
he  wins ! " 

The  coolness  and  self-possession  of  that  very  remark- 
able man,  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss,  are  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  following  anecdote  of  his  second  duel  with  the  late 
Henry  S.  Foote  (General  Foote),  which  is  taken  from  his 
memoir  by  his  brother.  The  meeting  occurred  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  Vicksburg, 
and  at  the  first  fire  Mr.  Prentiss's  pistol  snapped,  while 
General  Foote  missed,  shooting  over  him.  This  increased 
the  eagerness  of  the  large  crowd  assembled  to  witness  the 
affair  to  such  a  degree  that  they  pressed  up  on  each  side 
of  the  line,  until  there  was  left  quite  a  narrow  space, 
scarcely  large  enough  for  the  passage  of  the  balls.  After 
the  parties  had  resumed  their  positions,  pistol  m  hand  and 
triggers  set,  awaiting  the  word  for  a  second  fire,  everything 
being  as  still  as  death,  Mr.  Prentiss  observed  a  little  boy, 
who,  anxious  to  witness  the  fun,  was  climbing  a  sapling 
in  his  rear,  and  said  to  him:  "My  son,  you  had  better 
take  care;  General  Foote  is  shooting  rather  wild." 

They  were  staying  at  a  "  Winter  Resort  "  (says  the  Flie- 
gende  Blatter),  and  it  was  rather  disagreeable  to  have  aery- 
body  so  painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  their  wedding 
tour.  So  he  made  a  desperate,  sneaking  sort  of  appeal  to 
their  confidential  waiter.  "  Look  here,  he  said,  "  this  is 
very  disagreeable,  all  these— ah — people  taking  us  for  a 
bridal  couple,  don't  you  know,  Peter.  Ah — couldn't  you 
— ah — if  anybody  asks  about  us — just — well — clear  their 
minds  of  that  idea.  'Tisn't  so.  Do  you  catch  the  notion, 
Peter?  Here — ah — just  take  that,  will  you?"  And  Peter 
took  it,  and  smiled  confidentially  and  discreetly,  and  said 
he  understood,  and  that  he'd  see  to  it,  yessir.  And  the 
next  day  at  dinner  the  people  in  the  hotel  behaved  in  the 
strangest  manner — it  was  positively  insulting,  you  know, 
and  she  said  she  had  never  been  looked  at  in  such  a  way  in 
all  her  life  before.  And  so,  when  they  were  leaving  the 
table,  he  said  to  Peter,  privately:  "  Peter,  did  you  attend 
to  that  little  matter  I  spoke  to  you  about  yesterday?" 
"Oh,  yessir,"  said  Peter,  smiling  confidentially;  "oh, 
dear,  yessir.  I  done  it — I  see  to  it.  I  told  'em  you  wasn't 
no  bridal  couple,  sir — hadn't  never  been  married,  sir.  Oh, 
yessir  it's  all  right,  sir!  " 

♦ 

Once  there  was  a  man  running  for  the  Indiana  Legisla- 
ture, says  the  Hatchet.  He  was  himself  a  heathen,  but 
his  wife  and  daughters  belonged  to  the  Baptist  church. 
During  the  heat  ot  the  canvass  the  pastor  of  the  church  to 
which  the  wife  and  daughters  belonged  came  to  the  can- 
didate and  said:  "  Brother  W.,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  take  the  stump  for  you."  "  I  wouldn't  do  that,"  replied 
Brother  W.,  earnestly;  "you  are  a  Baptist,  and  if  the 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  so  on  observe  that  you  are 
taking  a  great  interest  in  my  election,  they  may  get  sour 
and  vote  against  me.  This  religious  prejudice,  you  know, 
is  a  very  queer  thing.  Any  personal  influence  you  may  be 
able  to  exert  quietly,  I  shall  be  grateful  for.  But  be  quiet 
about  it,  and  don't,  on  any  provocation,  make  a  speech." 
"Well,  then,  Brother  W.,  persited  the  elder,  "  if  you 
won't  let  me  make  a  speech,  I  can  at  least  preach  a  sermon 
in  your  behalf  from  my  pulpit?"  "  No,  elder,  I  wouldn't 
do  even  that,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  have  just  stated. 
Any  little  personal  influence,  etc.,  will  be  appreciated,  but 
don't  preach  a  sermon."  "  Now,  Brother  W.,"  said  the 
despairing  preacher,  "as  you  won't  have  a  speech,  and 
don't  want  a  sermon,  you  will  at  least  permit  me  to  pray 
for  your  success?"  "  Yes,  elder,  you  can  pray  for  me. 
It  may  do  good,  and  can't  possibly  do  any  harm.  Th« 
Almighty  does  not  vote  in  this  deestrict." 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
It  is  said  by  the  Boston  Post  that   if  a  contributor  to  Harper's, 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  Century  could  get  an  article  into  each  maga- 
zine every  month  in  the  year,  his  income  wouldn  t  be  over  one  thou- 
sand dollars. 


Eugene  Sue,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Theophile  Gautier  all  threw 
down  the  pencil  before  taking  up  the  pen.  It  is  therefore,  possi- 
ble that  three  great  painters  were  spoiled  to  make  three  great  lit- 
erary men. 

The  Marquis  de  Leuville  has  sent  out  a  highly  interesting  circu- 
lar in  which  the  virtues  of  his  poetry  are  extolled  with  enthusiasm 
by  various  newspapers.  The  circular  announces  that  the  marquis 
will  publish  shortly  another  book. 

The  author  of  "One  Summer,"  the  author  of  "Deephaven," 
Marv  Agnes  Tincker,  Frances  L.  Mace,  Mary  Thacher  Higgmson, 
Ella'Maude  Moore,  Rebecca  Perlcy  Reed,  Anna  Boynton  Avenll, 
Susan  O.  Curtis,  and  Gail  Hamilton  all  live  in  Maine. 

Doctor  Holmes  says,  apropos  of  a  review  of  Emerson's  "  Nat- 
ure," written  by  Professor  Francis  Bowen  :  "  If  one  has  ever  seen 
a  sagacious  pointer  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  box-tortoise,  he 
willliave  an  idea  of  the  relations  between  the  reviewer  and  the  re- 
viewed." 

Homer  Greene,  of  Honesdale,  whose  well-known  poem,  "What 
My  Lover  Said,"  was  attributed  to  Horace  Greeley,  has  won  the 
Scranton  Truth's  Christmas-story  piize  by  a  story  called  Dick, 
the  Door-Boy,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  Lackawanna 
Valley. 

The  London  World  thinks  that  Mr.  Cable  works  in  ampler  ether 
than  most  of  his  gifted  countrymen  and  contemporaries.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Mark  Twain  pays  Mr.  Cable  five  hundred  dollars  a 
week  for  reading  with  him  throughout  the  country.  'Ihat  amount 
of  salary  is,  for  an  author,  a  very  ample  ether. 

The  Youth's  Com  {anion  during  1885  will  publish  eight  serials. 
Four  of  these  are  by  eminent  American  authors,  one  by  a  French- 
man of  note,  one  by  a  Scutch  woman,- another  by  an  English 
woman,  and  the  eighth  by  an  Englishman.  Every  author  in  the 
list  enjoys,  at  least,  a  national  reputation,  and  some  are  world- 
wide. 

The  novel-writers  of  the  present  day  are  showing  a  business-like 
capacity  that  would  have  astonished  their  predecessors  ol  a  cent- 
ury ago.  Take  Messrs.  Cable  and  Clemens,  for  example.  They 
write  stories,  then  print  them  in  magazines,  then  in  book-form, 
and  finally  go  about  reading  excerpts,  from  the  last  resource  real- 
izing, each,  five  hundred  dollars  a  night. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  advanced  printing  of  the  magazines 
of  the  present  day  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  an  article  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Fawcett,  the  wife  of  the  lately  deceased  blind  postmaster  of 
England,  which  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  Magazine 
of  Art.  In  a  note,  the  editor,  apologizing  for  its  appearance  so 
soon  after  her  husband's  dea'h,  stated  that  the  sheets  were  printed 
last  July. 

Julian  Hawthome  is  an  athlete  and  a  sportsman,  fond  of  long 
walks  and  of  out-doors.  He  talks  in  low  tones,  both  on  the  lyceum 
platform  and  off  it.  His  manners  are  modest  and  reserved,  with- 
out shyness  or  affectation.  He  is  about  five  feet  eleven  inches 
high,  and  weighs  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  His 
friends  say  that  he  can  prepare  more  "copy,"  and  feel  less  tired 
over  it,  than  any  other  American  author. 

General  Grant  is  filling  two  large  volumes  with  his  history  of 
the  war.  Aftey  they  are  finished,  he  will  write  another  book,  giv- 
ing his  political  experiences  from  the  surrender  of  Appomattox  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  said  that  this  last  book  will  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  books  historically  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
country,  as  it  will  cover  an  inside  view  of  Andrew  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration, of  which  very  little  is  known. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  "Called  Back  "  have 
been  sold  in  Great  Britain,  two  authorized  and  two  pirated  edi- 
tions have  been  issued  in  this  country,  the  story  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French,  German,  Italian,  Norse,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Rou- 
manian, and  Welsh,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  enormous  success 
sixty  thousand  of  the  author's  story  "  Dark  Days  "  were  ordered. 
The  curious  part  of  this  is  that  nine  people  out  of  every  ten  over 
here,  and,  we  believe,  in  England,  consider  it  an  overrated  book. 

The  question  of  agnosticism  is  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  January,  by  Herbert  Spencer,  in 
"Last  Words  about  Agnosticism,"  and  Frederick  Harrison,  in 
"  Agnostic  Metaphysics.  Other  questions  of  social  economy  are 
also  commented  on  bv  C.  H.  Stevens's  "  A  Glance  at  the  Jury 
System,"  and  "State  Usurpation  of  Parental  Functions,"  by  Sir 
Auberon  Herbert.  The  other  articles  embrace  a  wide  range  of 
subject,  and  are  as  interesting  and  reliable  as  the  generality  of 
articles  in  this  excellent  magazine. 

One  of  the  Century  staff  says :  "  We  receive  hundreds  of  manu- 
scrips  weekly,  and  all  are  carefully  examined.  We  have  an  effect- 
ive sifting  process  which  enables  us  to  separate  the  articles  very 
rapidly  and  carefully.  No  manuscript  is  slighted.  We  have  al- 
ways before  us  the  fear  that  some  diamond  in  the  rough  may  be 
overlooked.  When  a  manuscript  is  returned,  the  editor  would 
of;en  like  to  make  sime  suggestion  or  criticism  to  the  author,  but 
it  has  been  found  unwise  to  do  so,  except  in  rare  cases,  as  it  gen- 
erally involves  him  in  a  discussion  with  the  author,  who  wishes  to 
dispute  and  argue  every  point  at  length." 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  new  book,  "An  American  Politician," 
has  reminded  the  London  News  that  the  word  "perhaps"  is  the 
"  favorite  beginning  of  sentences  and  remarks  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts." '*  No  one  there,"  it  declares,  "  is  quite  certain  of  any- 
thing. A  hostess  says  to  a  gentleman  who  is  paying  a  visit,  '  Per- 
haps if  you  rang  the  bell  I  could  send  a  message ';  and  when  the 
servant  arrives  she  suggests,  '  Perhaps  you  could  hring  us  a  little 
cake,  Sarah?'  If  a  stranger  asks  for  stamps  at  his  hotel,  he  may 
not  get  them,  but  he  will  lie  informed  that  perhaps  if  he  goes  to 
the  general  poslofficc  he  may  get  some  there.  The  guards  of  the 
railway  trains  don't  yet  call  out,  '  Perhaps  this  is  Boston';  or, 
'  Perhaps  this  is  New  York,'  but  it  seems  if  they  ought  in  consist- 
ency to  do  so." 

One  of  the  most  popular  hooks  ever  published  in  England  was 
"Clarissa  Harlowc,"  by  Richardson,  which  came  out  a  good  many 
years  ago.  It  originally  appeared  in  eight  volumes,  issued  at  vari- 
ous intervals,  ana  from  the  first  was  eagerly  caught  up  and  read  by 
every  one.  The  whole  reading  public  was  in  an  alternation  of 
tears  and  exultation,  according  as  Clarissa's  fortunes  rose  or  fell. 
She  and  Lovelace,  the  hero,  was  even  talked  of  in  Parliament. 
Numerous  letters  of  expostulation  were  addressed  to  the  author 
from  his  readers,  complaining  that  he  was  harrowing  up  their  feel- 
ings to  an  intolerably  painful  degree  in  a  professed  work  of  amuse- 
ment. After  the  luurtli  volume  came  out,  a  report  being  spread 
around  that  the  story  was  to  end  tragically,  these  correspondents 
became  still  more  restive,  and  conjured  the  author  to  reform  Love- 
lace and  marry  him  to  Clarissa.  One  damsel  went  so  far  as  to  im- 
plore that  even  if  the  fascinating  Lovelace  were  doomed,  the  au- 
thor would  at  least  "  save  his  soul,"  and  suffer  him  to  die  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity,  as  if  there  had  actually  been  a  living  sinner  in 
the  case  and  his  future  late  had  depended  upon  Richardson's  de* 
cision. 

Recently,  The  Critic,  in  a  review  of  the  "  Nature's  Serial  Story" 
of  E.  P.  Roc,  after  paying  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  volume,  goes  on  to  say :  "  Without  detracting  from  the 
artist's  meed  of  praise,  it  may  be  added  that  the  most  remarkable 


thing  about  these  [illustrations]  is  the  extraordinary  skill  displayed 
by  the  engravers.  .  .  .  Mr.  Henry  Marsh,  whose  delicacy  and  pre- 
cision of  touch  are  marvelous,  shows  the  still  rarer  power  of 
taking  up  the  theme  submitted  to  him  by  the  artist,  and  adding 
increment  after  increment  of  meaning  to  it  until  it  becomes  almost 
wholly  his  own  His  engraving  of  ■  A  Winter  Thunder  Storm  '  is 
the  finest  thing  in  the  book.  We  give  the  credit  to  him  because 
we  know  that  Mr.  Gibson's  forte  is  not  in  landscape.  In  reply, 
Mr.  Hamilton  Gibson  writes :  "  Now,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  ad- 
miration of  Mr.  Marsh,  not  only  as  a  master  and  a  poet  in  his  art, 
but  equally  as  an  esteemed  personal  friend.  Indeed,  I  love  him 
too  well  and  have  too  great  a  respect  for  his  nobly  interpretive 
genius  to  see  attributed  to  him  a  piece  of  work  which  lam  sure  he 
would  not  care  to  claim,  and  which,  albeit  '  the  finest  thing  in  the 
book,'  and  fraught  with  that  wondrous  'increment  after  incre- 
ment of  thought,'  is  nevertheless,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  soulless 
photo-engraving  by  a  purely  mechanical  process.  Of  course,  The 
Critic  will  hasten  to  make  all  due  acknowledgments  and  place  the 
credit  where  it  righteously  belongs—  1'.  e,t  to  the  Ives  Photo-En- 
graving Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  whose  admirable 
process  has  reproduced  not  only  this,  but  several  others  of  the 
illustrations  in  which  the  alleged  marvelous  '  increment '  was  dis- 
covered.   Such  is  fame!    Shade  of  Albrecht  Diirerl  who  are  our 

critics?  " 

♦ 

New    Boolcs. 
The   latest  issues  of  "Harpers'  Franklin   Square  Library "  are 
"  The  Talk  of  the  Town,"  a  novel  by  James  Payn ;  and  part  18  of 
the  Rev.  James  Stormouth's  "Dictionary  of  the   English  Lan- 
guage."   For  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  Madam  "  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  thirty-two  novels  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  which  have  been  given  to  the  American  public  by  Har- 
per &  Bros.,  New  York.  It  resembles  in  general  character  the 
other  thirty-one  stories,  being  an  exciting  tale  of  love,  mystery, 
and  murder.  It  is  published  in  paper,  4to.,  price,  25  cents;  and  m 
cloth,  i6mo.,  price,  75  cents;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

John  Swett,  who  has  been  honored  with  many  public  offices  con- 
nected with  the  educational  departments  of  our  city  and  State,  has 
written  a  number  of  excellent  text-books  on  the  English  language, 
which  are  now  recognized  as  standards  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. He  has  lately  written  a  text-book  of  "School  Elocution,"  a 
manual  of  vocal  training.  It  contains  chapters  on  orthophony  and 
orthoepy,  emphasis  and  inflections,  movement,  the  pitch,  quality, 
and  modulation  of  the  voice,  and  concludes  with  some  excellent 
selections  for  declamation,  recitation,  and  reading,  in  prose  and 
verse.    It  is  published  and  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

"The  Lost  City;  or.  The  Boy  Explorers  in  Central  Asia  "  is 
the  title  of  a  little  book  in  which  David  Ker  relates  the  advent- 
ures of  two  lads— one  an  American  and  the  other  an  Englishman, 
fresh  from  Rugby— who  make  a  long  journey  over  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia  in  search  of  "  the  lost  city,"  Marghilan,  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  soldiers  left  by  Alexander  the 
Great  on  his  return  from  his  march  upon  China.  They  are  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Afghans  and  after  great  hardships  escape,  only  to 
wander  without  a  guide  among  the  wild  mountains  of  Afghanis- 
tan. They  finally  discover  the  lost  city,  however,  and  are  there 
found  by  their  friends.  The  story  contains  a  number  of  exciting 
adventures,  and  will,  no  doubt,  interest  the  class  of  young  readers 
for  whom  it  is  intended.  It  is  published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft  &  Co. 

Julian  Hawthorne's  is  a  name  already  well  known  to  letters,  and 
bids  fair  to  rival  his  father's  in  time,  but  it  is  generally  associated 
with  a  lighter  class  of  story-writing.  One  of  his  books,  however, 
shows  that  he  inherits  his  father's  faculty  for  strange  conception  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  "Archibald  Malmaison  "  is  a  curious  psy- 
chological study,  founded,  the  author  declares,  on  a  remarkable 
case  in  the  practice  of  the  celebrated  Doctor  E.  Forbes  Rollinson. 
Archibald  Malmaison  is  a  man  who  lives  two  entirely  separate  ex- 
istences— living  a  term  of  seven  years  in  a  semi-idiotic  state,  and 
then  enjoying  the  fullest  possession  of  his  intellectual  faculties  for 
a  like  time.  These  two  states  alternate  every  seven  years,  and 
during  one  existence  he  has  no  knowledge  of  what  has  occurred  in 
the  previous  state.  This  strange  idea  forms  the  basis  for  a  number 
of  complications,  and  renders  the  book  deeply  interesting  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  The  whole  story  is  told  in  a  quaint,  old-fashioned 
way,  with  many  sly  bits  of  humor  thrown  in  here  and  there,  while 
the  last  chapters  are  of  a  weirdly  tragic  character,  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  considerable  dramatic  effect,  which  the  author  has  well 
improved.  The  book  is  published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New 
York;  for  sale  at  the  bookstores;  price,  75  cents. 


Journalistic  Chit-chat. 
By  special  arrangement,  eighteen  new  poems  by  Mr.  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne  appeared  in  the  issue  of  the  Independent  for 
December  4th,  occupying  nearly  four  pages  of  its  space. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Townsend,  the  "Trifler"and  "Major  Max" 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call,  and  author  of  the  "  Sagebrush  "  and 
"  Sandwich  Island  "  sketches  in  that  paper,  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  staff  correspondent  on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

There  is  a  paper  in  Glasgow  called  the  Weekly  Citizen,  which 
prints  in  each  number  several  columns  of  stories  and  extracts  se- 
lected from  American  magazines.  It  is  now  printing  in  install- 
ments a  new  American  novel,  "  Phoebe."  As  the  British  maga- 
zines and  journals  have  furnished  many  of  our  Sunday  and  weekly 
papers  for  years  with  readable  matter,  it  is  about  time  for  British 
editors  to  use  American  literature. 

George  Alfred  Townsend  is  a  rather  stout  man,  with  a  full  face. 
He  observes  and  writes,  listens  when  people  speak  to  him,  and 
then  clothes  their  ideas  in  words.  He  began  writing  in  Philadel- 
phia just  after  he  left  its  high  school,  and  has  grown  from  a  salary 
of  $250  to  $20,000  per  annum  with  his  pen  in  twenty-five  years. 
He  has  just  bought  a  piece  of  land  up  in  Western  Maryland,  and 
is  going  to  spend  his  summers  there,  and  write  a  book  every  year. 

A  "newspaper  library"  will  be  started  in  New  York.  The 
scope  of  the  "newspaper  library  "  will  be  outside  of  literature,  out- 
side of  pamphlets  and  bound  volumes.  Two  copies  of  all  the  lead- 
ing periodicals  in  the  world  will  be  taken,  and  their  entire  contents 
— prose,  verse,  and  advertisements — will  be  cut  out,  classified, 
dated,  indexed  and  cross-indexed  in  the  most  approved  manner, 
and  pasted  in  scrap-books  of  convenient  size  for  handling.  Such 
labi,r-saving  methods  have  been  devised  that  a  comparatively  small 
force  of  clerks  can  do  this. 

The  subject  of  the  political  cartoon  is  fixed  by  or  suggested  to 
Mr.  Tenniel  at  the  weekly  Punch  dinner  on  Wednesday.  On 
Thursday  he  puts  into  definite  shape  his  thoughts  on  the  matter, 
and  on  Friday,  without  using  models,  he  draws  and  finishes  his 
design  completely  on  the  wood,  ready  for  theengraver.  This  isno 
light  task,  and  involves  a  very  great  mental  strain.  Mr.  Tenniel 
must  be  abreast  of  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  keenly  alive  to  the 
many  varying  currents  of  political  opinion,  and  he  must  always 
work  at  high  pressure,  with  the  absolute  necessity  upon  him  of 
having  his  block  finished  by  a  certain  hour. 

It  is  rumored  in  newspaper  circles  that  Mr.  James  Gordon  Ben 
nett  is  to  start  a  daily  paper  in  London  when  the  new  Mackay 
Bennett  cables  get  to  work.  It  is  to  be  devoted  mainly  to  Amcr 
ican  news,  and  will  nrobahly  be  a  sort  of  English  edition  of  the 
Herald.  The  Herald  will  likewise  be  a  semi-English  sheet,  con- 
taining as  much  foreign  as  home  news.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  a  daily  paper  devoted  to  American  news  would  be  much 
of  a  success  in  London.  Americans  abroad  are  usually  astonished 
to  sec  what  little  interest  is  taken  in  England  in  American  affairs, 
and  the  small  attention  that  the  London  papers  pay  to  the  United 
States.  However,  an  American  paper  was  lately  started  in  Paris, 
and  was  an  instant  success.  It  is  printed  in  English,  and  is  the 
only  Paris  paper  which  has  a  special  wire  to  London. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

There  is  a  glacier  in  Alaska  moving  along  at  the  rate  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  a  year.  In  this  country  we  have  no  glaciers;  but  we 
have  messenger-boys. — Puck. 

"  Robbie,"  said  the  visitor,  kindly,  "have  you  any  little  broth- 
ers and  sisters?" 

"No,"replies  wee  Robbie,  solemnly;  "I'm  all  the  children  we've 
got."— Ex.  ^ 

11  If  you  don't  keep  out  of  this  yard  you'll  catch  it,"  said  a  wom- 
an to  a  boy,  in  West  Lynn. 

"  All  right,"  answered  the  gamin  :  "  I  wouldn't  have  come  in  if 
I'd  known  you  folks  had  it,"— Lynn  Item. 


"Very  cold  last  night,  Mr.  Townsend,"  observed  the  reporter. 

"Cold!  I  should  say  so.  Went  home;  lit  a  candle;  jumped 
into  bed;  tried  to  blow  candle  out;  couldn't  do  it;  blaze  frozen; 
had  to  break  it  off,"  replied  Mr.  Townsend. —  Virginia  (Neb.)  En- 
terprise. 

"  You  want  to  aim  very  low  when  you  are  hunting  the  bison," 
said  the  old  hunter. 

"  How  low?  "  asked  the  tenderfoot. 

"  Buffalo,"  replied  the  old  hunter,  without  a  struggle. — Burling- 
ton Hawkeye. 

♦ 

An  Indiana  young  man  told  two  young  women  that  if  Cleveland 
was  elected  he  would  let  them  paint  him  red  from  head  to  foot,  and 
in  that  condition  he  would  walk  through  the  town.  He  fulfilled 
his  promise  the  other  day.  It  is  reading  about  such  things  every 
day  that  makes  us  weary.— Ex. 


Landlady — "Are  you  enjoying  your  dinner,  Mr.  Dumley?  I 
trust  you  are  fond  of  turkey? 

Dumley  (struggling  with  a  drum-stick)—"  The  word  '  fond,'  in 
connection  with  this  bird,  my  dear  madam,  does  not  adequately 
express  my  feelings;  '  revere,'  I  think,  is  better."— Detroit  Post. 

The  doctor  is  walking  through  a  hospital.  One  of  the  patients 
calls  to  him. 

Doctor,"  he  says,  "  I  wish  you'd  move  me  out  of  this  here  ward." 

this  feller  next  to  me  keeps  a-drinkin' all  my  cod-liver 


"Why? 
"  Well, 


oil." 


"There's  a  sad  case,"  said  old  Mrs.  Squaggs,  as  she  laid  the 
paper  on  her  knees  and  wiped  ber  spectacles;  "a  bride  struck 
dumb  after  leaving  the  altar,  and  at  last  accounts  hadn't  recovered 
her  speech." 

"  It's  the  way  of  the  world,  my  dear,"  said  old  Mr.  Squaggs, 
with  a  sigh;  "it  is  the  way  of  the  world;  some  men  have  all  the 
luck." — Boston  Courier. 

A  warning:  Mr.  H.,  a  mighty  diner-out,  has  so  frequently  en- 
countered a  certain  waiter  from  a  well-known  eating  establishment 
that  he  has  dropped  into  the  habit  of  feeing  him.  The  present  oc- 
casion is  a  dinner  at  the  Detayleure's,  and  our  friend  H de- 
clines a  certain  wine. 

Robert  (in  a  sepulchral  whisper) — "  You'd  better  take  some,  sir; 
it's  the  best  thing  they've  got  here." — Life. 


"Oh,  dear,"  sighed  the  farmer's  wife,  wearily,  as  she  dropped 
into  a  chair  after  a  hard  day's  work,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  to 
be  sick.     My  head  throbs,  and  my  head  aches  dreadfully,  and  " 

"  By  gosh,"  interrupted  the  farmer,  starting  up  and  seizing  his 
hat,  "that  reminds  me.  I  forgot  to  give  that  two-year-old  colt 
his  condition  powders  to-night,  and  he  s  been  a-wheezin' all  dny," 
and  he  hurried  to  the  barn. — Hartford  Times. 

"  Where  were  you  when  the  first  shot  was  fired  in  this  row?  " 
the  magistrate  asked  the  policeman  who  made  the  complaint. 

"Right  on  the  spot;  right  in  the  crowd,"  replied  the  officer, 
proudly. 

"  And  where  were  you  when  the  second  shot  was  fired?  " 

And  with  blushing  reserve  the  officer  modestly  admitted : 
"  Three  blocks  down  the  street,  under  the  stone  bridge,  at  the  end 
of  the  culvert." — Burlington  Hawkeye. 


if  we 


It  was  just  after  the  tiff.     "  I  wonder,"  snarled  Romeo,  ' 
shall  know  each  other  in  heaven." 

"  I  would  remember  you,  of  course."  replied  Juliet,  with  tender 
emphasis,  "  but,  of  course,  I  couldn  t  know  you  without  meeting 
you." 

And  a  period  of  silence  as  a  long  as  centennial  poem  crept  into 
the  room.  Romeo  kept  thinking  about  one  thing  and  another  and 
one  thing  and  another  and  one  thing  and  another.— Robert  /.  Bur' 
dette. 

♦ 

A  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  man  agreed  to  eat  two  crows  if 
Blaine  was  not  elected,  provided  his  opponent  would  shoot  them. 
The  victorious  Democrat  has  now  been  ranging  the  country  for  six 
days,  has  expended  five  dollars'  worth  01  ammunition  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars'  worth  of  time,  ruined  a  suit  of 
clothes,  got  the  rheumatism,  is  so  tired  and  lame  he  can't  sleep 
nights,  and  hasn't  bagged  a  crow  yet.  The  boys  are  beginning  to 
think  that  the  Blaine  man  has  got  the  soft  end  of  the  contract. — 
Burlington  Free  Press. 

■ «• 

Perhaps  you  have  never  been  there,  and  don't  know  the  inside 
working  of  a  church  fair.  Well,  we  will  explain  the  principle  of 
the  modus  operandi,  which  is  at  once  unique,  original,  and  ingen- 
ious. In  the  first  place,  some  ladies  of  a  generous  and  philan- 
thropic turn  of  mind  borrow  some  money  from  their  husbands. 
Then  they  buy  a  lot  of  rich  material  and  hire  some  nice  articles 
made  up  for  the  fair.  Then  your  wife  borrows  some  more  money 
and  pays  your  mutual  fare  into  the  fair.  Then  she  borrows  some 
more  money  from  you,  and  buys  back  at  ten  times  their  real  value 
the  articles  made  for  and  donated  to  the  fair.— :  Chicago  Herald. 


"Here's  a  good  piece  of  advice,"  said  Captain  Quibley,  pntling 
aside  a  newspaper  and  turning  to  his  wife.  "  A  paragraphs  here 
says  that  a  man  should  never  smoke  a  pipe  while  going  down  stairs. 
In  case  he  should  fall,  he  would  be  likely  to  drive  the  stem  through 
the  roof  of  his  mouth  and  out  at  the  top  of  his  head." 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,"  replied  Mrs.  Quibley. 

"  It's  not  by  any  means  improbable,"  rejoined  the  captain, 
"  There's  our  old  friend  George  Gaines.  He  is  a  great  smoker,  you 
know." 

"  Yes,"  with  interest. 

"  Well,  the  other  day— I  forgot  to  mention  it,  by  the  way— he 
was  coming  down-stairs  and  his  foot  slipped  and  down  he  went. 
He  always  smoked  a  long-stem  pipe,  you  know." 

"Great  goodness,  captain  1" 

"Yes,  he  had  a  passion  for  long-stem  pipes.  One  day  while  we 
were  out  hunting,  he  found  a  cane  root  about  five  feet  long.  He 
took  it  home  with  him  and  had  it  bored  out.     Beats  any  " 

"  But  when  he  fell,  did  he  drive  it  through  his  head?" 

"Oh.no.  You  see  he  had  to  stop  smoking  on  account  of  his 
health;  but  I  was  going  to  say,  for  example" 

"Quibley,  you  are  the  biggest  fool  I  ever  saw.  Go  on  now  and 
split  up  some  wood.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  to  dis- 
appoint any  one  that  vray."—Arkansaw  Traveler.' 


a  n  u  u  in  .«.  cj    x 


SOCIETY. 

The  New  Year  Hegira. 
Quite  a  number  of  society  people  passed  the 
first  day  of  the  new  year  at  Monterey.  Many 
went  to  secure  quiet,  while  others  anticipated  a 
hop  at  the  hotel.  The  hop,  unfortunately,  did 
not  take  place  owing  to  unforeseen  causes.  Bal- 
lenberg  was  telegraphed  to  come  down,  then  again 
not  to  come — a  short  time  later  another  dispatch 
informed  him  that  he  was  wanted  at  once,  and 
just  previous  to  his  departure  he  was  wired  to  re- 
main here.  Among  those  at  the  hotel  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Miss  Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  E.Stanley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln, 
Miss  Lizzie  Hull,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Jarboe,  Miss 
Kate  Jarboe,  Miss  Lena  Blanding,  Commodore 
and  Mrs.  Con.  O'Connor,  Misses  Maud  and  Tillie 
O'Connor,  Mountford  Wilson,  A.  H.  Small,  Mr. 
and  M's.  George  H.  Rice,  Miss  Rice,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Crocker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,   Miss  Jennie  Hanchette. 


Mrs.  C.  L.  Maynard,  Miss  Helen  Houston,  Mrs. 
E.  Brown,  Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  H.  B.   Underbill,   Mrs.  O.  F. 
Shatter,  Miss  E.  R.  Shafter,  and  Miss  Shafter. 


M.  Newhall 


layn 
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The  Crocker  Dinner  Party. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  entertained  a 
party  of  intimate  friends  at  dinner  on  Tuesday 
evening,  at  their  residence,  California  Street. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  rare  pleasure  to  those 
invited.  Each  lady  received  a  handsome  corsage 
bouquet,  and  the  menu  cards  were  elegant.  The 
table  was  artistically  arranged,  the  centre  being 
adorned  with  a  beautiful  combination  piece  of 
assorted  fruits  mingled  with  rare  and  fragrant 
flowers.  Arranged  in  appropriate  positions  were 
three  baskets  of  ruses,  comprising  respectively 
jacqueminots,  bon-silenes,  and  agrippinas,  that 
made  with  their  rich  colors  a  pretiy  contrast  to 
the  damask  table-cover.  The  massive  chandelier 
was  heavily  draped  with  smilax,  and  depending 
from  it  were  five  floral  balls — one  each  of  pansies, 
violets,  and  marigolds;  another  of  azaleas  and 
bavardias,  and  one  of  violets  and  pansies,  with  a 
girdle  of  marguerites  and  begonias.  That  great 
taste  had  been  displayed  in  the  floral  embellish- 
ment of  the  dining  apartment  was  evident,  and 
the  expressions  of  admiration  were  not  concealed. 
After  partaking  of  the  sumptuous  repast,  an  ad- 
journment was  made  to  the  drawing-rooms,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  passed  in  social 
converse. 


German  at  the  Presidio. 

The  ladies  at  the  Presidio  gave  a  small  but  de- 
lightful leap  year  german  last  Monday,  in  the 
court-martial  rooms,  which  were  tastefully  dec- 
orated with  flowers.  The  customary  regimental 
colors  were  suspended  from  the  corners  of  the 
rooms,  forming  a  pleasing  addition.  The  ger- 
man was  gracefully  led  by  Miss  Lottie  Morrill 
and  Captain  J.  W.  Dillenback,  who  introduced 
many  unique  and  novel  figures. 

The  usual  disposal  of  favors  was  reversed,  the 
gentlemen  receiving  fans,  parasols,  dolls,  books, 
and  silk  sashes,  while  the  ladies  wondered  what 
they  would  do  with  their  favors,  which  comprised 
canes,  pipes,  cigarettes,  and  champagne  bottles. 
These  useful  and  ornamental  articles  were  given 
out  by  Lieutenant  Robinson,  who  was  ably  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Minnie  Moore,  a  most  charming 
and  talented  young  lady.  Colonel  Andrews,  the 
post  commander,  received  the  guests,  consisting 
exclusively  o"f  army  people,  in  his  usual  happy 
and  executive  manner.  The  party  was  under  trie 
immediate  control  of  Captain  Taylor,  who  filled 
his  role  to  perfection.  1  wo  prizes,  consisting  of 
a  very  handsome  lawn-tennis  racquet  and  a  pretty 
basket  of  French  bonbons,  were  won  respectively 
by  Lieutenant  Webster  and  Miss  Weeks.  The 
excellent  music  was  provided  by  the  First  Artil- 
lery Band,  and  a  sumptuous  collation  was  served 
at  midnight.  Among  those  who  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  the  evening  were: 

Mrs.  Davis,  Mrs.  Slacker,  Miss  Lottie  Morrill,  Miss 
Weeks,  Miss  Haskin,  Miss  Moore,  MUs  Jennie  Darr,  Miss 
A.  Darr,  Miss  Fannie  Elliott,  Miss  Katie  Elliott,  Miss 
Bertha  Febiger,  Miss  Eagan,  Miss  Andrews,  Miss  Hafson, 
Miss  Gardner,  Captain  Dillenback,  Lieutenant  McCler- 
nand,  Lieutenant  Robinson,  Lieutenant  Best,  Lieutenant 
Bailey,  Lieutenant  Brett,  Lieutenant  Cantwell,  Lieutenant 
Johnson,  Lieutenant  Richardson,  Mr.  Lake,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Schoneld,  and  Mr.  Davidson. 


The  Opera  Premiere. 

The  Baldwin  Theatre  was  crowded  last  Mon- 
day evening  with  a  fashionable  audience.  The 
opening  piece  was  "  Semiramide."  Miss  Abbott 
and  Miss  Annandale  were  the  recipients  of  some 
beautiful  floral  devices.  Among  those  present 
were  the  following: 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Charles  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggio,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Baldwin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Bennett,  Mr  and  Mrs.  J.  Mervin  Donahue, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Dunphy,  Miss  Jennie  Dunphy,  Mr. 
J.  Dunphy  Jr.,  Mr.  Harry  Tevis,  Mrs.  Fred.  Kellogg,  Mrs. 
Al.  Hayman,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter,  Miss  Tot  Cutter,  Mrs. 
Watson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Jobson,  Mr.  Edgar 
Painter,  Mr.  Will  Mau,  Misses  Otella  and  Alice  Mau,  Mr. 
Henry  Bothin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sisson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melooe,  General  W.  H.  L. 
Barnes,  Miss  Jennie  Whittier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Frank 
Whittier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Schmieden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw,  Miss  Nettie 
Schmtedell,  Miss  Matie  Peters,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  A.  An- 
drews, Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Chadbourne,  Mr.  and.  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Williams,  Mr.  Will  Crocker,  Mr.  Henry  Crocker,  Mrs. 
Clark  Crocker,  Miss  Fannie  Crocker,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Morrow,  Mr.  Bert  Morrow,  Miss  Julia  Fraaer,  Mrs. 
Frank  Unger,  Mr.  C.  L.  North,  Doctor  MacAllister,  Mr. 
Will  Van  Bergin,  Mr.  Walter  F.  Deane,  Miss  Minnie  G. 
Stebbins,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Badlam,  Miss  Badlam,  Mrs.  Samuel  Holiaday,  Misses 
Ruth  and  May  Holiaday,  Doctor  John  Nightingale,  the 
Misses  Nightingale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bunker,  the 
Misses  Bunker,  Judge  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Hager,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  M.  Chretien,  Mr.  Frank  Hicks,  Mr.  Henry 
Redington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Graves,  Commodore 
Philip  Caduc,  Miss  Cora  Caduc,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Tobin,  Mrs.  Albert  Poett,  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Garniss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding, 
Mr.  Frank  Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C-  F.  MacDermott, 
General  and  Mrs.  Houghton,  Miss  Houghton,  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton,  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Charles  Havens, 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  William  Newlands,  the  Misses  Newlands, 
Mr.  Howard  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Highton,  Mr. 
Cutler  Paige,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Maynard,  Miss  Helen 
Houston,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Peters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M. 
Scott,  Mr.  R.  B.  Woodward,  the  Misses  Woodward,  Miss 
Bessie  Kittle,  ex-Governor  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Johnson,  Mrs. 
John  McMullin,  Miss  LiloMcMullin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
A.  Knight,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  M.  Herzstein,  Mi.>s  Maud 
O'Connor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  S.  B.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Hanlon,  Colonel  H.  J. 
Brady,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  H.  S.  Hobart,  Colonel 


and  Mrs.  Finigan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Ladd,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  Martinez,  Mrs.  George  Atherton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  E.  Deane,  Doctor  Parsons,  Judge  Pratt,  Count 
Olarovsky,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Noble,  Mr.  and  Mrs  W. 
J.  Cailingham,  and  others. 

Dinner  Party  given  by  Miss  Hattie  Crocker. 
At  this  season  all  forms  and  phases  of  social 
life  take  on  a  flavor  of  the  holiday  time.  The 
scent  of  pine  wreaths,  the  glow  of  the  Christmas 
fires  linger  to  meet  and  greet  the  New  Year  when 
he  opens  his  filmy  door,  and  whatever  happens  in 
the  holiday  week  seems,  somehow,  different  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  entertainments  throughout 
the  year.  This  was  notably  the  case  with  the 
dinner  given  by  Miss  Hattie  Crocker  on  Tuesday 
evening  last.  To  begin,  the  fair  young  hostess 
is  an  anomaly — an  unspoiled  child  of  fortune. 
Then  the  spirit  of  the  time  made  the  young  peo- 
ple's feast  most  gratefully  informal.  The  arrival 
of  later  guests  was  also  admirably  contrived. 
Maybe  a  mental  depletion  comes  to  balance  the 
physical  surfeit  j  at  any  rate,  the  after-dinner 
hours  too  often  lag  with  diners-out.  For  literal, 
formal  entertainment,  there  was  no  lack,  since 
Miss  Sanderson  and  Miss  McDowell  sang,  and 
sang  delightfully  too;  and  Mrs.  Frances  Edger- 
ton,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  four-years'  ab- 
sence in  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States,  mistress 
of  the  impersonator's  art,  gave  several  recitations 
with  rare  grace  and  sympathy  of  feeling.  "  KiDg 
Robert  of  Sicily,"  a  poem  too  little  known  even 
to  lovers  of  Longfellow;  "Blanche  of  Devon," 
a  dramatic  and  mistily  remembered  bit  from 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  "Aux  Italiens," 
whose  passionate,  tender  current  of  melancholy 
could  have  had  no  better  interpreter — these  were 
given  in  turn  and  at  intervals  during  the  even- 
ing, in  the  celebrated  picture  gallery,  a  place  to 
inspire  dramatic  enthusiasm,  if  that  might  be. 
The  cordial  reception  of  Mrs.  Edgerton's  recitals 
was  not  only  a  welcome  home  from  her  many 
friends,  but  a  recognition  of  her  wonderful  talent, 
and  a  prophecy  of  her  future  success  in  the  field 
she  has  chosen.  M. 

♦ 

New  Year's   Calls. 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  society  ladies 
of  this  city  do  not  believe  in  "  good  old  customs," 
judging  from  the  comparatively  small  number 
who  kept  open  house  on  New  Year's  Day.  How- 
ever, those  ladies  who  extended  the  hospitality  of 
their  homes  were  not  particularly  troubled  with 
an  influx  of  visitors,  which  was  mainly  due  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Among  the  ladies  at  the  Palace  Hotel  who  re- 
ceived were  Mrs.  General  Houghton  and  Miss 
Fannie  Houghton,  Mrs.  Charles  Maine,  Mrs.  A. 
N.  Towne,  Mrs.  General  Turnbull,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Sbackleford,  Mrs. J.  VV.  Davidson,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Carrey,  and  Mrs.  Doctor  Boyson,  who  was  assist- 
ed by  the  Misses  Ferrer  and  Miss  Regan. 

At  the  Grand  Hotel,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Griffith  received. 

At  the  Bella  Vista  very  few  calls  were  made, 
but  the  number  of  cards  sent  was  simply  aston- 
ishing. Neither  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  Mrs.  Charles 
Crocker,  nor  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  received.  The 
latter  two  ladies  passed  the  day  in  the  country, 
while  the  opera  was  a  special  attraction  to  Mrs. 
Fair. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Wallace  received,  assisted  by 
Miss  Wallace,  Miss  Myra  Burnett,  Mrs.  John 
McMullin,  Miss  Lilo  McMullin,  and  Miss  Bettie 
McMullin. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones  was  assisted  by  Miss  Grace 
Jones  and  Miss  Ilene  Ivers. 

Mrs.  Doctor  John  Nightingale  received  at  her 
Haight  Street  residence,  assisted  by  the  Misses 
Nightingale,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Page,  Miss  M.  E. 
Fowler,  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hittell. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond  did  not  receive. 

Miss  Tot  Cutter  and  Mrs.E.  C.  Jobson  received 
many  callers  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter, 
on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mrs.  James  de  la  Montanya  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Jennie  de  la  Montanya,  Miss  Nettie  Roman, 
Miss  Lord,  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Robinson.  Quite  a 
party  of  friends  called  in  the  evening,  and  an  in- 
formal dance  was  indulged  in  until  a  late  hour. 

A  charming  sextet  received  at  Mrs  Findley's, 
on  Pine  Street,  consisting  of  Misses  Mamie  and 
Edith  FinHley,  Miss  Nettie  Schmieden,  Miss 
Laura  Weller,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  and  Miss 
Maggie  Gwin. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Baldwin  received  at  the  Baldwin 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Bunker  and  the  Misses  Bunker 
received  at  their  residence  on  Ellis  Street. 

Mrs.  O.  P.  Evans  received,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Tevis  did  not. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Girvin  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinkard 
received  together. 

At  her  beautiful  residence  on  Valencia  Street, 
Mrs.  James  D.  Phelan  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Frank 
J.  Sullivan  and  Miss  Phelan. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Newlands  was  assisted  by  Misses 
Jessie  and  Margaret  Newlands,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  W. 
L.  Newlands. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  received,  and  a  reception 
was  also  given  in  the  evening,  dancing  being  the 
principal  feature. 

Mrs.  J.  Will.  Brown  also  received,  and  the 
many  who  called  in  the  evening  were  treated  to 
some  excellent  music. 

A  large  number  of  prominent  people  went  to 
Monterey. 

A  Juvenile  German. 
The  younger  sons  of  the  officers  at  the  Presidio 

fave  a  german  last  Tuesday,  in  honor  of  Miss 
Idith  Burt,  Miss  Sallie  Brooke,  and  Miss  Mane 
Cozzens,  daughters  of  army  officers,  who  are  home 
from  school  for  the  holidays.  The  german  was 
given  in  the  court-martial  rooms,  being  led  by 
Master  Joseph  Haskin  and  Miss  May  Andrews. 
The  favors  were  very  handsome,  comprising  a 
number  of  pretty  articles.  The  affair  was  one  of 
great  enjoyment  to  the  little  ones,  and  passed  off 
very  pleasantly.  Those  invited  were  Miss  Coz- 
zens, Miss  Brooke,  Miss  Burt,  Miss  Andrews, 
Miss  Randol,  Miss  McCrea,  Miss  Elliott,  Miss 
Smedberg,  Miss  Frank,  Miss  Dunn,  Miss  Mexia 
and  Masters  Joseph  and  Will  Haskin,  W.  Bing- 
ham, Lazelle,  Brooke,  Beaver,  Wilson,  and  others. 


Reception  at  Angel  Island. 
The  officers  and  ladies  at  Angel  Island  have 
issued  invitations  to  a  series  of  Saturday  after* 
noon  parties.    The  first  one  took  place  last  Sat- 
urday, the  invited  guests  leaving  here  at  two 


o'clock  on  the  steamer  McPherson.  In  half  an 
hour  the  island  lvas  reached  and  the  festivities  of 
the  day  commenced  with  a  promenade  concert, 
the  regimental  band  discoursing  the  best  of  music. 
Visits  were  made  to  the  cottages,  and  congratula- 
tions exchanged,  after  which  dancing  was  in- 
dulged in  at  the  garrison  headquarters.  The  hall 
was  festooned  with  evergreens  and  adorned  with 
the  national  colors,  while  potted  plants  and  ferns 
added  to  its  picturesque  appearance.  Several 
pleasant  hours  were  passed  in  dancing,  the  party 
breaking  up  early  on  account  of  the  rain.  Next 
Saturday  will  see  another  merry  crowd  on  the 
Island. 

A  Reception  at  Mrs.  Stoneman's. 

The  festive  season  seems  to  have  been  fully  in- 
augurated in  Sacramento,  the  very  successful 
party  given  by  the  Juncate  Club  having  been 
closely  followed  by  a  delightful  entertainment  at 
the  Governor's  residence,  Tuesday  evening,  De- 
cember 30,  Mrs.  Stoneman  having  invited  all  the 
young  people  who  had  called  upon  her  and  Miss 
Stoneman  since  their  arrival,  November  1st,  to  a 
dance  at  their  house. 

Miss  Stoneman,  who  enters  society  this  win- 
ter with  all  the  zest  of  new  experience,  is  a  petite 
blonde,  of  graceful  and  dignified  deportment,  car- 
rying her  beautiful  head,  crowned  with  a  wealth 
of  lovely  pale  golden  hair,  with  an  unconscious 
dignity  charming  to  behold  in  one  so  young,  while 
the  merry  light  of  her  brown  eyes  testifies  to  that 
appreciation  of  fun  and  frolic  belonging  to  the 
freshness  of  youth. 

The  whole  honse,  which  is  large,  was  given  up 
to  the  guests  of  the  evening,  and  everywhere  dec- 
orated profusely  and  elaborately  with  flowers, 
many  of  which  came  from  San  Francisco.  Of 
course,  dancing  was  the  order  of  the  evening,  ex- 
cept when  a  tempting  supper-table,  accessible  dur- 
ing the  whole  evening,  beautifully  adorned  with 
flowers  and  loaded  with  the  delicacies  of  the  sea- 
son, wiled  them  away  for  a  short  season  of  re- 
freshment, only  to  allow  them  to  return  to  the 
ball-room  with  renewed  enjoyment.  It  was  quite 
near  daybreak  ere  the  last  guest  bade  adieu, 
with  many  wishes  for  a  happy  new  year  to  the 
hospitable  host  and  hostess,  who  had  contributed 
so  much  to  their  pleasure. 


The  Lilienthal-Gerstle  Wedding:. 
A  pleasant  event  of  the  week  was  the  marriage 
on  Wednesday  evening  of  Miss  Bertha  Gerstle 
and  Mr.  J.  Leo  Lilienthal.  The  bride,  who  is 
well  known  in  society  circles,  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Lewis  Gerstle,  President  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company,  and  the  groom,  one  of  our 
Erominent  merchants,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
.ilienthal  &  Co.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Rev.  Elkan  Cohn,  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  1517  Van  Ness  Avenue,  in  the 
presence  of  the  relatives  and  most  intimate  friends 
of  the  contracting  parties.  Immediately  after  the 
ceremony  the  happy  couple  received  the  felicita- 
tions of  those  present,  and  an  elegant  wedding 
supper  was  served.  Congratulatory  telegrams 
were  received  from  absent  friends,  and  toasts  were 
given  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  newly 
wedded  pair.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
passed  in  dancing  in  the  commodious  parlors, 
which  were  canvased  and  neatly  adorned  with 
ferns,  palms,  and  choice  floral  designs.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lilienthal  were  the  recipi  -nts  of  numerous 
handsome  presents,  comprising  in  all  probability 
the  most  magnificent  display  ever  seen  in  this  city 
at  a  similar  event.  They  have  the  best  wishes  of 
a  host  of  friends  for  their  future  welfare.  A  de- 
parture was  made  the  following  day  for  the  East- 
ern States,  where  several  weeks  will  be  passed  in 
enjoying  their  wedding  trip,  but  they  will  return 
ere  long  to  make  this  city  their  permanent  home. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mrs.  Green  will  occupy  the  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clark  Crocker,  on  Suiter  Street, during 
their  absence  from  the  city. 

Mr.  Evan  J.  Coleman  is  visiting  in  the  East, 

Mrs.  Major  Wells,  of  Angel  Island,  has  been 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  Ralph  Harrison,  at  her  resi- 
dence on  Pine  Street. 

Mr.  William  Keith  leaves  to-morrow  for  New 
Orleans  and  other  Eastern  cities  on  an  extended 
trip. 

Miss  May  Newhall  contemplates  an  Eastern 
trip,  and  will  probably  leave  here  on  the  12th  inst. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Curtis,  of  the  City  of  Sydney,  is 
stopping  in  the  city  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Crooks,  of  Benicia,  was  in  the  city 
this  week. 

Captain  H.  D.  Dearborn,  of  the  steamer  City 
of  Sydney y  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  George  Hagar  and  Miss  Alice  Hagar.  of 
Colusa,  are  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Welcker,  of  Sacramento,  is  at  the 
Grand  Hotel. 

Governor  W.  C.  Squire,  of  Olympia,  Washing- 
ton Territory,  is  stopping  at  the  Palace. 

Ex-Attorney-General  A.  L.  Hart,  of  Sacra- 
mento, is  at  1  he  Grand. 

Professor  Hugo  Mansfeldt  has  returned  from 
Germany. 

Mr.  Seth  Cook  returned  from  the  East  last 
Tuesday. 

Miss  Madelaine  Gregory  is  now  convalescent, 
after  her  recent  serious  illness. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Porter,  auditor  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  has  taken  apartments  at  the  Pal 
ace  for  the  winter,  with  his  family. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Miller,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Dora  Miller,  are  in  New  Orleans,  view- 
ing the  World's  Fair. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Savage  returned  from  his  East- 
ern trip  last  week. 

Miss  Jessie  Keeler  contemplates  an  Eastern 
visit  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Williams  Jr.  {nie  Su- 
sie McMullin)  are  in  the  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker  and  Miss  Fan- 
nie Crocker  will  leave  soon  for  New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Reed,  wife  of  Captain  W.  L.  Reed,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.-O.  P.  Evans,  at  her  Cal- 
ifornia Street  residence. 

Miss  Louise  Dearborn  returned  from  Sydney, 
Australia,  last  Sunday. 

Miss  Clark,  of  Sacramento,  is  the  guest  of  Miss 
Sturges,  daughter  of  General  Sturges,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Senator  John  P.  Jones  will  return  soon  from 
Washington,  with  the  intention  of  making  ex- 
tensive improvements  at  Santa  Monica. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hewlett  ai  Hew- 

lett, of  Stockton,  are  at  the  Palace 

Miss  Mabel  Pacheco,  Miss  Ilene  ,  ;.,  Miss 
Nellie  Jolifle,  and  Miss  Graciu  j  not  go 

to  Monterey,  as  was  announced  in  a  :  niempo- 
rary. 

Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  passed  New  Year's  day  at 
Menlo  Park. 

Miss  Fannie  Hubbard,  of  Sacramento,  has 
been  entertaining  Miss  Daisy  Paige,  of  this  city, 
and  Miss  Ethel  Sperry,  of  Stockton. 

Mrs.  James  de  la  Montanya,  who  has  been 
quite  ill  for  the  past  month,  has  fully  recovered 
her  health. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  and  Miss 
Crocker,  went  to  Del  Monte  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, to  pass  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  are  stopping  at 
the  Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Phelps,  and  Mi-s  Laura 
Phelps,  of  San  Rafael,  came  to  the  city  Wednes- 
day, and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hewlett,  and  Mi's  Hew- 
lett, of  Stockton,  are  in  the  city  on  a  visit. 

Mrs.  George  Hageman  and  Miss  Lillie  Hage- 
man  will  depart  for  New  Orleans  in  a  few  days. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Lieutenant  Gilbert  Cotton,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the 
Palace. 

Rear- Admiral  Upshur,  in  command  of  the  Pa- 
cific Squadron,  has  indicated  to  the  department 
his  intention  of  availing  himself  of  the  forty- 
years' clause,  and  will  ask  voluntary  retirement 
the  1st  of  June.  In  the  meantime  he  intends  to 
leave  the  coast  in  the  Hartford,  about  March  1st, 
and  proceed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  thence  to 
this  city_,  arriving  here  late  in  May. 

Captain  H.  w.  Lawton,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the 
Occidental. 

Commander  Frederick  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
stopping  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Henry  Johnson,  Eighth  U.  S.  In- 
fantry, who  has  been  stationed  at  San  Diego,  is 
passing  a  month  in  this  city  on  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  Shaw,  First  U.  S.  Artillery,  stationed 
at  Alcatraz,  had  quite  a  severe  fall  from  his  car- 
riage at  Alcatraz  last  Saturday. 

Miss  Fannie  Weeks,  daughter  of  Major  Weeks, 
leaves  for  Cheyenne  next  week,  on  a  visit  to  rel- 
atives. 

Captain  Lawton,  of  the  Fourth  U.  S.  Cavalry, 
who,  with  his  wife,  have  been  the  guests  of 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Andrews  at  the  Presidio,  left 
for  his  station  in  Arizona  last  Wednesday. 

Miss  Hasson,  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  is 
visiting  Miss  Andrews  at  the  Presidio. 

The  ladies  at  the  Presidio  received  together  in 
the  court-martial  rooms,  on  New  Year's  day,  and 
entertained  their  guests  in  a  most  hospitable 
manner. 

It  is  said  that  Captain  George  Dervey,  U.  S. 
N.,  will  relieve  Captain  G.  H.  Perkins  of  the 
command  of  the  U.  S.  flag-ship  Hartford  on 
June  1st. 

Commodore  Bowman  H.  McCalla,  U.S.  N.,  at 
present  on  duty  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  will 
be  ordered  to  command  the  Mohican,  at  the  Mare 
Island  Yard. 


Railway  Personals. 

Mr.  J.  Meredith  Davu-s,  general  Western  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroid,  returned  from  New  York  yesterday. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Bender,  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Carson,  Virginia  and  Truckee  Railroad,  is  at 
the  Palace. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wickes,  of  St.  Louis,  General  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com- 
pany, is  a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  members  of  the  Euthuno  Club  will  have 
their  next  party  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Theresa 
Fair,  No.  11:0  Pine  Street,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, January  14. 

The  Misses  Beaver  announce  a  party  at  their 
residence,  No.  1300  Taylor  Street,  to  take  place 
on  Thursday  evening. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  will  give  a  reception 
next  Wednesday  evening,  at  her  residence,  No. 
1105  Bush  Street. 


—  Upon  the  roll  of  honor  at  the  Van 
Ness  Female  Seminary,  No.  1222  Pine  Street,  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  t  wenty-three  young  ladies, 
all  of  whom  in  the  percentage  of  scholarship  and 
deportment  received  above  ninety.  At  the  head 
of  the  list  stands  the  name  of  Miss  Maud  Bad- 
lam, with  ninety-nine  per  cent.,  and  following  her 
closely,  contesting  for  the  first  place,  are  the  fol- 
lowing-named pupils:  Louise  Brickie,  Ida  Price, 
Lottie  Cerf,  Blanche  Castle,  Julia  Mau,  Lahala 
Louisson,  Anna  Price,  Anna  Buckbee,  May 
Baldwin,  Alice  Brown,  Mamie  Parkinson,  Annie 
Williams,  Madeline  Hood,  Florence  Livingstone, 
Mamie  Merrill,  Bettie  Ashe,  Hattie  Sachs,  Bessie 
Burgess,  Dollie  Pershbaker,  Elsie  Meyer,  Lulu 
Roberts,  Lulu  Drinkhouse, 


The  Philharmonic  Society  will  give  the  fourth 
concert  of  their  fourth  season  at  Piatt's  Hall, 
next  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock.  The 
programme  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  Trompeten  Overture  (first  time) Mendelssohn 

2.  Symphony,  "  Laendliche  Hoch/eit"  (first  time), 

Gold  mark 

3.  Concerto  for  violin  (No.  9) Spohr 

Henry  Heyman. 

4.  "Auf  dcr  Wacht  "  (first  time) Hiller 

5.  Zigeunertaenze  (first  time) Haidingsfeld 

There   will  be  a  rehearsal  (open   to  subscribers 

only)  at  Piatt's  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  at  12:30. 


John  T.  Raymond  is  John  O'Brien.  Henry 
Laurent  is  Henry  L.  Gisling.  Signor  Perugini  is 
J^hn  Chatterton.  Miss  Rose  Eytmge  is  Mrs.  G. 
II.  Butler.  Miss  Ada  Gray  is  Mrs.  Charles  Wat- 
kins.  Miss  Clara  Morris  is  Mrs.  Fred.  Harriott. 
Miss  Pauline  Markham  is  Mrs.  McMahon.  Miss 
Leona  Dare  is  Miss  Bridget  McCarthy.  Miss 
Maude  Branscome  is  Mrs.  E.  M.  Stuart.  Miss 
Kate  Claxton  was  once  Mrs.  Dore  Lyon,  but  is 
now  Mrs.  Stevenson.  Agnes  Booth's  maiden 
name  was  Marian  Agnes  Land  Rooke-.  She  be- 
came Mrs.  Perry,  the  second  wife  of  Harry  Perry, 
and  afterward  Mrs.  Booth,  the  third  wife  of  J.  6, 
Booth  Jr. 


^THTET 


AKGO N  A  U  T 


PECKS    SUNBEAMS. 

A  MLxcd-up  Mess. 
There  is  a  type-setter,  formerly  employed  on  the 
Granite  Falls  (Dakota)  TrUune.  who  is  dodging 
a  vigilance  committee  composed  of  the  editor  of 
the  Tribune.  The  type-setter  is  two  days  ahead 
of  the  vigilance  commit  tee,  and  is  walking  fast 
across  the  bleak  prairies,  through  snow-drifts, 
facing  blizzards,  anything  to  get  away  from  the 
wdd  editor  who  is  after  him.  It  seems  that  the 
village  is  discussing  the  feasibility  of  building  a 
bridge,  and  the  editor  being  a  village 
much  of  the  discussion  in  regard  to  the  bridge  is 
held  in  the  sanctum  of  the  Tribune,  Type-set- 
ters who  have  been  compelled  to  set  type  in  an 
office  where  general  conversation  is  going  on, 
will  appreciate  the  position  of  the  poor  fellow  who 
is  getting  out  of  the  country  as  fast  as  his  legs 
will  carry  him.  There  was  a  meeting  cf  the  town 
board  of  Granite  Kails,  in  the  office  of  the  Trib- 
une, and  a  consultation  was  held  with  a  Minne- 
apolis engineer  who  had  been  sent  for  on  the  all- 
absorbing  bridge  topic.  A  lady  had  sent  in  a 
communication  for  publication  on  the  subject  ol 
"The  Loveliness  of  True  Love,"  and  the  type- 
setter was  setting  it  up,  with  the  constant  bridge 
talk  coming  to  his  ears  through  the  tobacco 
smoke.  The  article  was  put  right  into  the  forms, 
and  the  paper  was  printed  without  the  proof  be- 
ing read,  and  when  the  paper  was  all  printed,  and 
the  mee'ing  adjourned,  the  editor  went  home 
with  a  copy  of  the  paper.  Refore  reading  far  he 
came  to  the  article  on  love,  and  read  as  follows : 

"  In  Stirling  out  to  write  an  article  on  the  essence  of 
true  love,  there  should  be  an  ice-break  to  gunrd  the  cen- 
tral abutment.  Few  people  realize  in  the  most  exalted 
sense,  how  this  sentiment  permeates  the  better  part  of  our 
being,  and  ho*-  much  more  a  bridge  would  cost  at  the 
lower  than  it  would  at  the  upper  crossing.  I  cannot,  with 
whit  cx;>eri.:ncc  1  have  had  in  such  matters,  believe  that  a 
young  man  can  live  a  life  of  celibacy  without  endangering 
the  main  structure  where  it  rests  on  the  pier  at  the  east 
end.  He  who  leads  a  life  of  promiscuity  of  sentiment  is 
apt  to  run  the  expense  up  so  high  that  it  is  probable  that 
the  town  would  kick,  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  the  old 
bridge  will  last  for  some  time  yet  if  properly  repaired.  To 
be  sure,  the  additional  expense  of  raising  a  family  of 
children  may  bear  too  heavy  on  so  long  a  span,  and  cause 
it  to  sag;  and  in  no  case  would  we  advise  a  young  man  to 
seek  a  life  companion  at  a  gait  faster  than  a  walk.  If  I 
succeed  in  getting  this  appropriation  through  the  legisla- 
ture to  assist  you  in  building  the  bridge,  you  must  of 
course  expect  that  married  life  is  not  ail  it  seems,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  sec  that  the  underpinning  is 
all  right." 

A  dull  thud  was  heard  in  the  sitting-room  of 
the  editor's  residence,  and  when  his  family  gath- 
ered around  the  editor  was  unconscious,  clutch- 
ing the  paper  in  his  hand.  Restoratives  were 
applied,  and  when  the  editor's  eyes  opened  he 
shouted,  "  Put  a  pint  of  buckshot  in  the  mus- 
ket," and  he  went  off  into  a  delirium  again. 
Several  times  he  came  to  long  enough  to  give 
some  order  of  a  sanguinary  nature,  and  it  was 
shortly  noised  around  town  that  he  was  on  the 
war-path.  The  compositor  read  the  paper,  and 
divined  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  he  started 
for  St.  Paul  on  foot.  The  editor  became  con- 
scious and  started  after  him.  The  lady  who 
wrote  the  article  for  the  paper  read  it,  and  started 
for  her  hu-band,  who  started  for  the  editor.  It  is 
believed  that  Governor  Pierce  will  have  to  call 
out  the  militia  to  quell  some  of  the  people. 


She  Threatened  to  Scream. 

"Well,  boys,  I  have  had  an  experience  in  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  that  noneot  you  ever  had," 
said  a  conductor  to  half  a  dozen  other  conductors, 
at  the  Plankinton  House,  as  he  floundered  around 
with  his  hands  in  a  marble  wash-basin  in  the 
wash-room,  and  then  "registered  on  the  towel." 

"  How  much  did  it  weigh?  "  asked  a  sad-faced 
conductor.  "  I  have  had  seven  of  those  expe- 
riences. It  is  nothing  after  you  have  been  on  the 
r.ad  fifteen  years." 

"Oh,  get  out,  it  isn't  a  baby,"  said  the  first 
conductor. 

"Twins,  then,"  said  the  northern  conductor, 
who  once  made  application  to  his  superintendent 
for  a  landing-net  to  land  passengers  who  try  to 
jump  on  a  train  after  it  is  in  motion.  "  II  it  is 
twins,  you  are  not  the  first  conductor  that  has 
had  'em.  I  wish  I  had  as  many  dollars  as  I  have 
had  twins  in  my  family." 

"  No,  it  isn't  twins,"  said  the  first  conductor. 
"  Last  night,  at  La  Crosse,  a  woman  in  an  upper 
berth  sent  for  me  " 

**  That  settles  it,"  said  the  sad  conductor,  who 
once  coupled  his  train  onto  a  woodshed,  instead 
of  a  car  on  the  sidetrack.  "That  is  talk  enough, 
and  henceforth  you  and  I  are  strangers,  and  I 
don't  ever  want  you  to  speak  to  me  again.  When 
a  conductor  of  your  age,  over  six  feet  high,  makes 
a  confession  of  that  kind,  involving  a  lady  in  the 
.  upper  ranks  of  society,  and  gossips  about  it,  he  is 
liable  to  bring  discredit  upon  all  of  us,  and  we  are 
liable  to  be  all  suspected.  A  vaunt!  Get  thee 
hens! " 

"Oh,  give  the  man  a  chance,"  said  the  short 
conductor  with  the  bad  eye,  who  won  six  hun- 
dred dollars  on  Cleveland.  "  Let  the  man  tell  his 
story.  I  am  sure  it  is  nothing  strange  for  a  wom- 
an in  an  upper  berth  to  send  for  the  conductor. 
Maybe  she  wanted  to  get  down,  and  there  was  no 
step-ladder,  and  she  thought  he  would  make  a 
good  fire-escape.  Go  on  and  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  as  near  as 
a  star  liar  can." 

"  Well,  boys,  this  takes  the  cake,"  and  the  big 
conductor  leaned  against  the  steam  coil  and 
changed  ends  with  his  cuffs.  "  As  wc  pulled  out 
of  La  Crosse,  where  I  took  the  train,  I  went 
through  looking  at  ticket  s,  and  when  I  got  to  the 
sleeper  the  coon  gave  me  a  ticket  for  a  woman  in 
an  upper  berth,  from  some  place  in  Dakota  to 
Chicago,  and  said  she  wanted  to  see  me  to  pay 
for  her  berth.  I  thought  it  was  singular,  but  I 
went  al<  ng  and  I  pulled  open  the  curtain,  and 
said  'tickets.'  The  woman  rolled  over  toward 
mc,  and  said :  'Hello,  bub! '  and  handed  me  a  roll 
about  as  big  as  a  wad  of  chewing  tobacco,  done 
up  in  tissue  paper.  I  told  her  it  was  two  dollars, 
and  she  said  that  was  all  right.  I  was  a  little  bit 
taken  back,  thinking  maybe  she  had  given  mc  all 
of  her  money  to  keep  for  her  until  morning.  I 
unrolled  the  paper,  and  what  do  you  think  it 
was?  " 
"  Hair  switch,"  said  the  sad  conductor. 
"  Silk  sock,"  said  the  landing-net  conductor. 
"  Cotton  batting,"  said  the  conductor  with  the 
bad  eye. 

"  Naw,"  said  the  big  conductor.    "  You  are  all 


wrong.  It  was  a  package  of  gopher  tails,  forty 
in  all.  Tails  off  these  little  gophers  the  boys 
used  to  drown  out  by  pouring  water  in  the  holes. 
I  looked  at  them,  and  rolled  them  up,  and  opened 
the  curtain,  and  told  her  she  had  given  me  the 
wrong  roll.  I  told  her  this  company  was  hard 
up,  and  all  that,  and  found  it  difficult  to  pay  a 
dividend,  but  it  was  going  to  try  and  pull 
through  till  the  first  of  January  without  taking 
any  gopher-tails,  and  said  something  about  two 
dollars.  She  was  lying  on  the  pillow,  with  her 
face  within  four  inches  of  mine,  and  she  whis- 
pered:  '  Lookahere,  I  have  been  out  in  Dakota 
visiting,  and  out  there  counties  pay  a  premium 
on  gophers,  the  same  as  they  do  here  on  wolves, 
and  they  take  the  tails  as  evidence,  and  in  the 
scarcity  of  small  change  the  gopher-tails  are  used 
for  currency.  In  trading  at  the  stores  ihere  I  got 
a  large  quantity  of  these  tails,  and  I  got  rid  of  all 
of  tbeiu  except  forty,  which,  at  a  nickel  apiece,  is 
just  two  dollars,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  pass 
them  off  on  a  conductor.  Now,  put  them  right  in 
your  pocket  and  turn  them  over  to  the  general 
office  as  a  sample  of  the  currency  out  in  Dakota, 
and  close  the  curtains.'  I  tried  to  reason  with 
her.  I  told  her  gopher-tails  were  not  money,  and 
if  I  took  them  to  the  office  they  would  give  me 
the  laugh;  that  I  must  have  money.  She  said  if 
I  did  not  go  right  away  from  her  berth,  and  not 
bother  her  any  more,  she  would  scream  and  wake 
up  everybody  on  the  train,  and  the  passengers 
would  lynch  me;  and  she  got  ready  to  scream. 
Well,  I  was  paralyzed.  I  had  been  talking  with 
her  too  1  ng,  anyway,  and  you  know  how  it 
would  be  il  a  woman  should  scream  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  a  sleeper,  and  forty 
passengers  should  put  their  heads  out  of  the  cur- 
tains, and  find  a  conductor  with  his  head  in  the 
woman's  berth.  They  would  all  think  he  was  a 
bold,  bad  man.  So  I  took  my  gopher  tails  in  one 
hand  and  my  lantern  in  the  other,  and  went  out 
in  the  baggage  car.  I  thought  it  over,  and  con- 
cluded to  wait  till  morning,  and  speak  to  her 
when  she  got  up.  We  got  breakfast  at  Portage, 
and  she  was  just  the  neatest  little  woman  you 
ever  saw.  After  we  started  from  Portage,  I  went 
in  and  sat  down  opposite  her,  and  began  to  talk 
about  the  weather,  asked  if  she  rested  well,  and 
she  said:  'Beg  pawdon,  but  I  believe  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  said;  I  paid  you  my  fare.' 
And  she  turned  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
Well,  I  didn't  want  to  pull  that  handful  of  go- 
pher-tails out  of  my  pocket,  and  show  them  up, 
and  call  the  attention  of  all  the  passengers,  be- 
cause I  felt  as  though  she  would  get  on  her  dig- 
nity, and  say  I  was  a  lunatic,  and  the  passengers 
would  all  believe  it.  So  I  go  up  and  walked  out, 
and  when  I  left  the  train  here,  as  it  pulled  out 
from  Chicago,  she  waved  her  handkerchief  at  me 
and  smiled.  I  think  she  is  the  slickest  confidence 
operator  I  ever  saw.  There  are  the  tails."  And 
the  conductor  laid  them  down  on  the  marble  slab 
over  the  steam  coil. 

"Gopher  tails,  sure  as  you  live,"  said  the  sad 
conductor,  "but  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
You  can't  turn  them  over  to  the  company  as 
money." 

"  Oh,  I  will  pay  that  two  dollars  out  of  my  own 
pocket." 

"Yes,  youa/rV// "  said  the  landing-net  con- 
ductor. 

"  I  can  see  you  doing  it  now,"  said  the  con- 
ductor with  a  bad  eye. 

"  Oh.  he  wilL"  said  the  sad  conductor,  and  then 
they  all  took  cigars. 

A  Frisky  Grandpa. 

"  I  understand  your  father  is  sick,"  said  a  mid- 
dle aged  man  to  another  as  they  were  lunching  at 
the  club  one  day  of  this  week.  "Getting  pretty 
well  along  in  years,  isn't  he?" 

"  Yes,  he  is  over  eighty,  and  he  knows  more 
than  any  man  I  ever  saw?"  said  the  one  ad- 
dressed.     "  You  can't  tell  him  anything." 

"  Well,  that  is  nice.  It  must  be  pleasant  to 
have  a  father  who  is  so  well  posted.  What  does 
his  great  intelligence  seem  to  run  to?  " 

"Oh,  everything,"  said  the  son  of  his  father. 
"  He  does  not  realize  that  he  is  over  thirty-five 
years  old,  and  he  wants  to  do  everything  that  he 
did  when  he  was  young.  He  weighs  almost  three 
hundred,  and  gets  around  with  a  cane,  and  can't 
walk  a  block  in  an  hour,  and  yet  the  other  day  he 
took  a  notion  he  wanted  to  ride  on  horseback,  and 
ordered  the  coachman  to  saddle  up  one  of  the 
carriage  horses.  I  happened  along  just  as  he  had 
climbed  up  on  the  woodshed  to  get  on  the  horse, 
and  I  knew  if  he  ever  got  on  that  horse  he  would 
fall  off  and  split  wide  open,  so  I  tried  to  reason 
with  him,  but  he  was  mad  and  said  I  didn't  want 
him  to  have  any  fun,  and  when  I  helped  him  down 
and  talked  pleasant  to  him,  he  cried,  and  said  it 
was  hard  to  have  an  undutiful  s  -n  that  would  go 
back  on  his  father.  Oh,  he  is  in  his  second 
childhood,  but  he  does  not  realize  it,  poor  man. 
He  used  to  skate  about  seventy  years  ago,  and 
you  couldn't  make  him  believe  he  couldn  t  skate 
as  well  to-day.  The  coachman  thinks  the  old 
man  runs  the  house,  and  he  will  do  anything 
father  says.  The  other  day  the  family  heard  a 
crash  up-stairs,  as  though  the  roof  had  fallen  in, 
and  they  went  up  to  grandpa's  roum  and  found 
him  sitting  on  the  floor  crying.  He  said  he  had 
fallen  down  in  an  epileptic  fit,  and  had  been  there 
two  hours,  and  nobody  had  come  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  He  said  he  might  die  and  nobody 
would  care.  My  wife  told  him  he  must  have  been 
trying  to  do  something  unusual,  but  he  said  il 
was  no  such  a  thing.  They  called  in  the  coach- 
man to  help  lift  him,  and  then  it  was  developed 
that  father  had  on  my  son's  roller  skates,  wnich 
he  had  induced  the  coachman  to  strap  on  his  feet. 
When  told  that  he  was  too  old  and  fat  to  skate, 
he  said  he  could  skate  just  as  well  as  he  ever 
could,  if  we  would  let  him  alone,  and  not  be  so 
afraid  he  would  have  any  enjoyment.  Oh,  it  is  a 
great  trial  to  do  right  by  him,  because  he  thinks 
wc  do  everything  to  spite  him.  He  has  no  judg- 
ment about  eating,  and  if  we  suggest  that  he 
ought  not  to  eat  a  certain  thing,  he  thinks  we 
are  trying  to  starve  him,  and  he  will  cat  every- 
thing in  sight.  During  the  watermelon  and  cu- 
cumber season  it  is  a  picnic.  I  don't  know  how 
he  does  it,  but  he  discovers  the  first  watermelon 
and  cucumlwrr  of  the  season,  and  for  four  months 
there  is  hardly  a  day  but  he  is  doubled  up  like  a 
jack-knife  with  cholera  infantum.  I  don  t  say  as 
he  enjoys  cholera  morbus,  but  1  think  he  has  an 
idea  that  we  don't  want  him  to  have  cholera  mor- 
bus, and  so  he  has  il  to  spite  us.  He  may  be 
tied  up  with  a  double  bow-knot  with  cramps  one 


day,  and  the  next  day  when  he  opens  on  cucum- 
bers, if  I  ask  him  if  he  don't  think  it  is  best  to 
give  his  panjandrum  a  rest  one  day  and  refrain 
Irom  the  cucumber,  he  will  be  indignant,  and  say 
he  don't  want  no  fool  boy  to  tell  a  man  of  his 
age  what  to  eat;  and  when  he  is  in  the  throes  ol 
death  from  eating  such" stuff,  he  will  say  he  can't 
imagine,  (or  the  life  of  him,  what  has  got  into 
him  to  be  sick  so  much,  as  he  has  always  been 
healthy.  If  I  allude  to  watermelon  or  cucumber, 
he  will  say  those  things  never  hurt  him,  and  he 
will  lay  it  to  some  pie,  or  custard,  or  something, 
or  say  he  believes  somebody  wants  to  get  rid  ot 
him,  and  he  is  being  slowly  poisoned.  He  had 
rather  die  than  take  a  bath.  He  seems  to  think 
we  want  to  drown  him.  He  thinks  everybody 
that  calls  comes  to  see  him,  and  when  the  door- 
bell rings  he  gets  ready  to  go  down  to  the  parlor, 
and  no  matter  who  is  there,  he  hobbles  in  and 
shakes  hands  with  everybody,  and  says  they  are 
very  kind  to  call  on  an  old  man  who  don't  have 
any  comfort.  He  chews  tobacco,  and  he  will  go 
into  the  parlor  when  my  wife  has  lady  callers,  and 
take  off  the  top  of  the  coal  stove  and  spit  in  the 
reservoir,  and  complain  of  the  unhandiness  of 
these  new-fashioned  stoves,  and  talk  about  how 
handy  old-fashioned  fire-places  used  to  be  to  spit 
in.  Oh,  sometimes  he  makes  my  wife  wish  she 
were  dead,  but  she  is  very  kind  to  him.  She 
kicked  once  last  summer,  though.  She  has  con- 
sented to  his  going  about  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  be- 
cause he  hates  to  put  on  a  coat ;  and  he  says 
that  he  always  did  go  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and 
always  will.  But  one  day  last  summer,  when  it 
was  hot,  be  was  in  his  room  with  nothing  on  but 
his  shirt  and  drawers,  when  the  bell  rang,  and 
some  high-toned  ladies  called  about  some  church 
matter.  The  old  gentleman  was  in  a  hurry,  for 
fear  they  would  get  away  before  he  could  find  out 
what  they  were  talking  about,  so  he  grabbed  his 
cane  and  came  limping  down-stairs.  My  wife 
heard  him,  and  spoke  very  pleasantly,  saying: 
'  Come  right  in,  grandpa.'  To  say  that  grandpa 
came  right  in  would  not  be  enough.  He  loomed 
up  in  the  parlor  door,  like  a  ghost,  with  a  smile 
on  his  face  and  some  muskmelon  seeds  on 
his  under  jaw,  and  said,  as  he  walked  up  to  a 
dignified  lady  who  was  near-sighted:  'Wall, 
wall,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.'  I  suppose  my  wife 
came  near  going  into  a  conniption  fit.  Poor  old 
man,  he  had  been  in  such  a  hurry  he  had  forgot- 
ten his  pants.  He  didn't  know  what  made  the 
ladies  adjourn  so  quick,  but  when  they  were  gone, 
and  my  wife  begun  to  give  him  a  piece  of  her 
mind,  a  good  big  piece,  he  admitted  that  perhaps 
he  was  wrong  in  coming  down-stairs  that  way, 
but  he  cried,  and  said  there  didn't  anybody  want 
him  around  at  all,  and  then  my  wife  felt  sorry  for 
him  and  petted  him,  and  he  went  back  to  his 
room  to  brood  over  his  wrongs.  I  suppose  we 
have  all  got  to  grow  old  some  time,  but  I  don't 
never  want  to  be  so  old  that  I  will  go  down  to 
the  parlor  to  see  company  without  any  pants  on. 
Do  you?" 

"No,"  said  the  listener,  "and  I  don't  want  to 
kill  myself  eating  cucumbers";  and  the  lunch  be- 
ing over  the  two  middle-aged  men  put  on  their 
coats  and  went  out. — Milwaukee  Sun. 
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WALL  PAPERS, 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

SVIXDOSV  SHADES. 

G.   W.   CLARK   &   CO. 

64fl  and  647  Market  SlraM. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No. 
213  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.35; 
three  months,  $i$o;  payable  in  advance— post' 
age  prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  Newt  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 

C've  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 
American  News  Company,   New   York,   are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.     The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 
Nathan  Cole  Ir.t  Room  28,  No.  48 Broad  Street, 
New  Yorky  is  tfie  duly  authorized  agent  of  the 
Argonaut  in  i hat  city. 
Address  all  communications  to  "The  Argonaut, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco." 

A    P  SI ANION.  Business  Manager. 


The  . 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


rime  Schedule,  Sunday,  Nov.  23.  1884. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


LBAVB 

FOB 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 
PROW 

B.OO 

A.M. 

6.4c    P.U 

3^» 

F.M. 

*'       - 

I I. IO    A-K 

<.=o 

S.oc 

KM. 
A.M. 

.Calistoga  and  Nap* 

•lo.Tt    A.M. 

■<.oo 

P.M. 

6.40   P.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

P.M. 

I-.IO   A.M. 

8. so 

A.M. 

.Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland 

6-40    P.M. 

P.M. 

i  Deaucg.  £1  Paso  I  Express 

IO.4C    A.M. 

F.M. 

t  and  Easr       -  - .   .  (  Emigrant . . 

6.10    A.M. 

A.M. 

..Gait a"1.  lone, via Livermore... 

5.40    P.M. 

P.M. 

..Gait,  ^ift  Martiiei 

BI0.40   A.M. 

P.M. 

.   Knight's  Landing. 

IO. IS    A.M. 

P.M. 

IC.40    A.M. 

"..M. 

.  .Livermore  and  ri^asacton 

S.40   P.M. 

*5.co 

P.M. 

"               "             **           ..... 

a3..JO    A.M. 

J6.cc 

A.M. 

..Martinez 

6-4Q  p.m. 

•g.3o 
3*3° 
8.00 

•3  43   P.M. 

IC.40    A.M. 
5.40   P.M. 
IO.4O    A.M. 

„    M 

■1 

P.M. 

f  Mojave  and  East  (  Express 

P.M. 

I       '*                 **1  Emigrant.. 

6.IO   A.M. 

7-3° 

10.00 

5.4O   P.M. 
3.4O   P.M. 

A.M. 

3.00 

P.K- 

" 

g.40   A.M. 

P.M. 

"                 "           

*3.40   A.M. 

P.M. 

j  Ogriea  iiid  I  Express 

II. JO   A.M, 

7.00 
3.oo 

9.4c   A.K. 
S.,0    P.M- 

A.M. 

t  Red  Bluff  '  \  via  Marysville.. 

S.oo 

A.M. 

1  and  Tehama  1  via  Woodland... 

6.4O   P.M. 

7-30 

A.M. 

. .  Sacramento,  via  Livermore 

5.4O    P.M. 

8.00 

A.M. 

"                via  Beotda 

6.40  P.M. 

P. si. 

"                via  Benida 

II. IO    A.M. 

P.M. 

"                 via  Benida. 

IO.IO   A.M. 

•4.0c 

P.M. 

- .  Sacramento  River  Steamers- . . . 

*6.00   A.M. 

7.30 

•3.40   P.M. 
{3.40   P.M. 

g.40    A.M. 

5.4O   P.M. 

3-00 

H 

A.M, 

Stockton  &  "Milton  via  Livermore 

*3-3° 

P.M. 

..Stockton,  via  Martinez 

•10.40   A.M. 

•5.30 

A.M. 

iTma.-f,  Fresno,         1    

•3.40   P.M. 

3.30 

IO.4O   A.M. 
6.40   F.M* 
•3.40   P.M. 

A  M 

•9.30 

A.M. 

« 

3-oc 

P.M. 

..  Virginia  City 

II. 10   A.M, 

3.00 

6.40    P.M. 

P.M. 

IO.IO    A.M. 

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  S.oo  a.  m.  meets  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Yallejo  Junctioo,  and  Pacific 
Express  from  EI  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole 

*  Sundays  excepted.  %  Sundays  only. 


MKAi  FEBSY  TRAINS  (via  Oakland  Pier) 

FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  — *6.oo,  %6.3o,  7.00,  7-30,  8.00, 
5.;;.  g.co,  9.30,  10. co,  10.30,  11.  -  11.30,  12.00,  12.3c, 
1- 00,  1.30,  z.cc,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4-co,  4-3-i  5*oo,  5.30, 
6.sc,  6.-s.o,  7.0c,  8.00,  9.00,   IC.OO,    II. d,  *I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *<5-oo,  '6.30,  *7.oc,  'j.y^  "8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3-30.  %.oot  '4.30,  *s.co,  *s-30,  •fi.oc,  '6.30,  g.oo. 

To  FRUIa  \  ALE  ivia  Alameda)  —  '9-30  a.  m.,  6.30, 
Jn.oo,  •ia.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— * 6. 00,  "6.3c,  7.00,  *y. 30,  S.oo,  "0.30, 
Q.oc,  g.30,  10.00,  Jio.30,  11.00,  ju.30,  12.00,  112.30,  I. CO, 
ji.30,  a.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4-oc,  4.30,  s-cc,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  S.oo,  9.00,  10.ee,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.co,  *6.3o,   7.00,   •7.30,   3.oc,  "8.30, 

9.OO,    tg.30,    IQ.OO,    tlO.30,    II.OO,  tlI-30,    I2.CO,  1.00,2.00, 

3.00,  4.00,  4.3c,    5  00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7-oo,   J.r..;,  g.oo, 
10, oo,  11. oc,  "12.00. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  tS-oo, 
"8.30,  o.cc,  10.ee,    ix.oo,    Ji.oc,   3. co,    3.00,    4.00,  '4.30, 
5.0c,  •5.30,  6.00,  "6.30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— •6.23,  '6.53,  •7.23,  *7.53,  "0.23 
•8.33,  *g.23.  *io.2i,  %,23,  V53-  ,5-=3.  '5-53.  *6.33 
•6.53,  7.23,  g.50. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— "5. 15,  '5.45,  4-6.45, 

„9-*5.  *3->5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND — '5.30,  *6.oo>  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,    3.30,     9.OO,    9.30,     IO.OO,      10.30,      II. CO,    II.30,    12- OO, 

12.33,  i. 00,  1.3c,  2.0c,  2.30,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5-3°>  6-00,  6.30,  7-00,  7.57.3.57.  Q-57.   "-57- 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— "5.37,  "6.07,  6.3;,  7.07, 
7-37.  3.C7,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  "-07»  "-37i 
12.07,  "-37.  1.07.  t-37.  a.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07,  4.37, 
5~7>  5«37i  6.C7,  6.37,  7.07,  3.o6,  q-oo",  10.06,  n.c6. 

From  ALAMEDA — '5.22,  '5.52,  "6.22,  6.52,  "7.22,  7.52, 
•8.22,  8.52,  Lj.22,  9.52,  J  10.22,  10.52,  J11.22,  it.52,  tts-22, 

12.52,  ll. 23,  1.52,  a.52j  ~,32,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5-22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    3.52,    9.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY--5.l5,  '5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45.  V15.  7-45, 

3.15,  s.45,  J9.15,  9^5,   jio.15,  10.45,  in- 15.  u.45, 

12.45,  1.45,  =M5.  3-45.  4-»5»  4H5i  5-t5.  5-45.  6.15,   6.45. 

7.45,  8.43,  3.45,  10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— 's^s,    '6.15,    6.45,    -7.15, 

7-45.  5-45.    (5.15,    9.45.    to-43.    tiz-45.    *M5.    *-45.  3-45i 
•  4.45,  "5.15,  5.45,  '6.I5,  6.45.  *7-»5- 


CREEK  ROUTE, 
From  SAN   FRANCISCO— *7. 15,  9.15,  11.15,  *-*5>  3-*5> 
5-I5- 

From  OAKLAND — *6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  «'*5>  2-15.  4.15- 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


t  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Ranlclpb  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

G*Q.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


WINTER    TIME    SCUEDILE, 

Cominenciiis  Sunday,  Kov.  16,  18S4, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (T&>vnsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets!  as  follows: 


DESTINATION. 


6.50 

A.M. 

8.30 

A.M. 

IC.40 

A.M. 

3-3P 

F.M. 

4.30 

P.M. 

5-XS 

P.M. 

0.3c 

P.M. 

.San  Mateo.  Redwood,  and. 
Meulo  Park 


ARRIVE 

S.  P. 

6*S 

A 

M 

•  3.io 

A.M 

g.03 

A 

.'■I 

*I0.02 

A 

M 

3.36 

P 

M 

T  5.02 

P 

M 

o.cS 

P 

M 

8.30  A.M. 

IO.4O  A.M. 

•3.3c  F.M. 

4.33  P.M. 


.  .Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.,  i  *io.o2  a.m. 

Prindpal  Way  Stations |      3.36  p.m. 

[       6.c3  F.M. 


10.4a  a.m.     ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.. 
*3-3°  P.M Salinas,  and  Monterey 


!  p.m!  I  -Holland  Tr«  Pi™*...  |  *'=;-  J£ 


10.40   A.M. 
•3.50   P.M. 


Watson  ville 

Aptos,  Soqnel  (Camp  Capkola), 
and  Santa  Cruz 


10.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  J      6.cS  p.m 


'  Sundays  excepted,     t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen 's  train) 


Standard  of  Tive.— Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Stan- 
dard Time  (Rau<in>ph  &  Co  ).  which  is  ten  (io,1  minutes 
faster  than  San  Franast-o  Local  1  ime. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.4c  a.  v.  tram, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  S.30  a.  m.  train. 

Spedal  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Autos,  Soijuel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Pa- 
raiso  and  Paso  Robles  Sprines 


EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

F02  Sukdavs  only— Sold    Scndav  Morkisi,,  good  for 

return  same  day. 
AI^o,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Artos,  Gi  roy,  San 

Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
Fos   Saturday,  Sunday,  akd    Monday — Sold  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  only;  good   for   return  until   fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superinieodent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SAF4.Ta.ITO— SAJH   RAFAEL— SAJI  OJLESTIS, 
via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

Trar*  TABLE. 

Commeiii-lug  i!o>i<!a>,  Noveiubtr    17,  1884, 

and  until  further  notice.  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  SAN   RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

9.00,  II.30  A.  M.,  3.45,   5.15  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — S.oo,  10,00  a.  m.,  1.30,  5.00  p.  m.     To  Sauce- 
lito  only,  11.30  a.  m, 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  m. 


From   SAN   RAFAEL    (week  days>— 7.45,    9.00    a.  m 
"■15.  3.35,  P-  m. 

(Sundays) — 7.35,  10.0c  A.  m.,  12.00  M.,  3.15,  5.0c  p.  m. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days>— S.15,  g.30  a.m.,  i  oo, 
4.15  p.m. 
(Sundays) — S.30,  10.35  ■*■  «■>  "-3Qi  3-5°,  5-40  p.  m. 
Extra  trip — From  SauceUro,  on  Saturday  at  2.15  p.  m. 


11.30  A.  3*,  DaUy,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  S.  F.  at  1.30  p.  M.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,   Navarro,  Mendocino,  and  all  points  on   the  North 
Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday:    Fairfax,  $i;    Camp  Taylor,  $2;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  To  males,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A,  M.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Piont 

Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  6-40  p.  M. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.75  ;  Point  Reyes,  $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL   OFFICES,  40S   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


H@Nlg,T-EM 


lamia.inia'itv 


iP\4f  Alil/S-N  & .&oT?SM~ 

1    -fTl   413  3c  415    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

r  Importers  of  all  kind,  of  Paper. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

Tbe  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  la  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  an£ 
Earthquake-proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light. 
Its  Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels,  ttuests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant Is  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPABiT 

FOR  JAPAN   AND   CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Soreets, 
at  33  O'clock   P.  M.  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 

Con&ecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers   for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  188u.  From  San  Francisco 

Oceanic Thursday,  January  22*1 

Arabic Tuesday   F«-b«  nary  ad 

sau  Pablo Tuesday,  March  loth 

Oceanic Thursday,  April    16th 

Arabic Tuesday,  April  2  8lh 

San  Pablo Tuesday,  June  2d 

Oceanic Thursday,  July  9lh 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohan^  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co. 's  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gso.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No-  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

t  Ity  of  >'ew  York liecember  31 

«  ity  of  Prkiug January  to 

At  3  o'clock  p.  M,     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  redaced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
(irauadu Uewntber  31 

At  4  o'clock  p  M.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  &1AZ- 
ATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CKAMPE.RICO,  SAN  JOSE 
DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBERTAD, 
and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  AUCKLAND  and    SYDNEY,  calling  at    HONO- 
LULU. 

t'lty  of  Sydney January  17    at  z   o'clock  p   m 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  tne  English  mails- 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  fcn   Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  of&ce,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gee.  Agents, 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows: 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  to  a.  m.,  on  Jan.  2d,  10th,  iSth,  and  26th,  and  Feb. 
3d,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter.  The  last  steamer  ot 
each  month  cotmects  at  Pert  Townsend  with  the  Compa- 
ny's steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &.  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  i»AN  DIEGO,  every  secood  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Offics,  No.  214  Montgomhky  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,   General   Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street?  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHSFPT2LJ}.       N.  W.  SPADXDUtG,       j.  PATTEI  SOS. 


URINGJf 


SAW  MANUFACTL.. 


17  and  19  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO 


AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refilled  Sugais,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
C.  ADOLPHI  LOW  Jc  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  2o3  California  Street. 


JOHN   GASH. 


JOHN  J.   NEWS0M. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


Emma  Abbott's  second  season  should  be  a 
greater  success  than  the  first,  because  theenergetic 
Tittle  prima  donna  has  become  a  sort  of  forbidden 
fruit. 

When  she  first  dawned  upon  us,  a  twelvemonth 
ago,  we  were  not  the  surfeited,  pampered,  opera- 
fed  public  that  we  are  now.  In  the  most  candid, 
frank,  and  child-like  manner,  we  prepared  to  en- 
joy ourselves.  We  crowded  the  house,  we  wore 
our  best,  we  applauded  to  the  echo,  and  we  had  a 
downright  good  time  of  it,  and  we  have  not  yet 
finished  talking  about  it. 

Even  then  the  blase  mondaines  assumed  a  light 
and  easy  flippancy  in  confessing  their  enjoyment, 
though  their  telegraph  boys  stood  patiently  in  the 
line  to  await  their  turn  for  seats,  even  as  did  the 
telegraph  boys  of  the  unaffected  few  who  still 
find  pleasure  in  the  melodies  of  Ralfeand  Flotow. 
But  every  one  passed  off  his  liking  carelessly 
with  the  pa  -s-word  of  the  hour,  "  It  is  very  good 
opera  for  a  dollar  and  a  half." 

Shortly  thereafter  a  portentous  cloud  arose 
upon  the  musical  horizon.  It  was  the  displeasure 
of  New  York  over  our  taking  the  Abbott  under 
our  wing,  and  it  was  manifested  in  a  course  of 
severe  chaffing.  If  the  New  Yorkers  are  suffering 
from  an  acute  attack  of  Anglomania,  the  San 
Franciscans  are  threatened  with  an  equally  severe 
siege  of  New  York-mania.  If  this  would  only 
break  out  in  the  proper  direction,  no  one  would 
object. 

San  Francisco,  with  all  its  reputation  for  hos- 
pitality, cordiality,  and  what-not  else,  is  the  mean- 
est, stingiest,  closest-pursed  city  in  the  world. 
Its  people  live  in  a  close,  narrow,  confined  groove, 
with  as  little  of  luxury  in  the  midst  of  abounding 
wealth  as  prevailed  among  the  stem  Puritans  of 
an  early  age,  wresting  a  living  from  the  dry  Mas- 
sachusetts rocks.  If  we  must  learn  of  New  York, 
let  us  learn  to  live;  let  us  learn  something  of  that 
art  of  luxury  which  made  Lucullus  great,  and 
passed  the  name  of  Sardanapalus  down  the  corri- 
dors of  time.  Let  us  learn  to  make  our  clothes, 
and  learn  to  wear  them,  too;  let  us  learn  the  in- 
effable mysteries  of  style;  let  us  learn  to  appoint 
our  houses  well,  and  live  in  them  luxuriously;  let 
us  learn,  in  short,  the  art  of  spending  money  well, 
of  which  we  know  nothing  and  they  everything. 
But,  in  heaven's  name,  let  us  not  learn  of  New 
York  to  listen  to  music  or  to  appraise  singers. 
New  York  is  the  prince  of  spendthrifts,  as  Paris 
is  the  cipher-book  of  economy.  It  likes  to  pay 
for  opera.  It  glories  in  all  its  swindling  institu- 
tions, its  theatre  speculators,  its  Mapleson  sea- 
sons. It  delights  in  paying  enormous  prices  for 
its  own  bamboozling.  But  when  it  comes  to 
listening,  New  York,  con-idered  as  a  musical 
audience,  is  a  big  musical  idiot.  It  does  not  care 
for  the  tangle  of  sweet  sounds,  and  does  not  give 
itself  the  troub'e  of  listening.  So  notoriously  is 
this  the  case,  that  the  caricaturists  even  among 
themselves  have  sharpened  the  most  caustic  pen- 
ails  of  the  age  against  the  inattentive  New  York 
audiences. 

Furthermore,  a  people  who  will  listen  patiently 
to  Vicini  season  after  season,  and  regard  him  as 
anything  but  a  Dutch  toy  tenor,  have  no  right  to 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  anything  alive  that 
sings.  Nevertheless,  although  the  San  Francis- 
cans know  all  this  very  well,  it  has  been  evident 
that  a  cold  New  York  wave  has  swept  over  our 
late  enthusiasm.  The  first  uncertainty  developed 
itself  in  the  matter  of  toilets.  On  Monday,  one- 
third  was  in  full  dress,  one-third  in  half  dress, 
and  the  other  in  aggressively  plain  dress.  On 
Tuesday,  the  second-nighters  took  their  cue,  and 
the  house  was  as  dark  as  Egypt.  On  Wednes- 
day, it  became  palpably  evident  that  people  were 
going  to  enjoy  the  season  in  a  shame-faced  way, 
numerously,  but  without  the  blaze  of  social  splen- 
-    dor  that  distinguished  the  last  one. 

Emma  Abbott  herself  almost  imperiled  the  suc- 
cess of  the  entire  season  by  opening  it  with 
11  Semiramidc."  It  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  with 
all  these  resurrected  heroines  of  antiquity  that 
they  arc  well  preserved  middle-aged  persons  of 
exceedingly  bad  character.  It  therefore  goes 
without  saying  that  they  should  be  what  are 
known'technically  as  tine  women.  Adelina  Patti 
resurrected  *'  Semiramide  "  from  the  long  steep— 
into  which  let  all  good  Christians  pray  it  may 
'-■  committed — because  she  expected 
to  have  an  opera  of  phenomenal  technical  diffi- 
culty all  to  herself.  She  did  not  think  that  any 
other  singer  alive  would  dare  to  attempt  the  crazy 
scales.  She  did  not  know  Emma  Abbott.  Hav- 
ing resurrected  it,  she  determined  to  eschew  the 
middle  age  of  the  Ilabylonian  queen,  and  make 
hcr-clf  up  to  look  her  youngest  and  her  prettiest. 
Blonde  hair  takes  ten  years  off  her  head,  and  the 
sweeping  draperies  of  Semiramis,  the  only  robes 
with  any  pretension  to  antiquity  that  this  pink 
of  modernncss  ever  wears,  give  her  figure  an  un- 
usuil  slendcrness.  Her  under-dress,  which  she 
wears  throughout,  changing  only  her  over-tunic, 
is  a  genuine  bit  of  bric-a-brac,  the  state  robe  of  a 
Tunisian  princess,  and  is  rich  with  glittering  em- 
broidery. Thus  equipped  for  conquest,  Patti 
smilingly  attacks  Roisini'l  enormous  difficulties. 
Semiramis  is  a  little  given  to  miscellaneous  love- 
making,  and  meets  with  an  unpleasant  accident 
at  the  close  of  the  last  act,  but  her  spirits  are  un- 
impaired, and  she  reels  off  scales  quite  as  jauntily 
as  if  she  were  Annetta,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  her  audiences,  who  do  not  like  gloom,  and  so 
they  forgive  her  for  resurrecting  "Semiramide.1' 
But  Emma  Abbott  has  no  excuse  for  inflicting  it 
upon  the  public.  In  physique,  voice,  execution, 
dramatic  grasp,  everything  that  is  necessary  to  so 
Jicavy  a  part  as  Semiramide,  she  is  absurdly  in* 
™uMici-nt.  Every  part  in  "Semiramide,"  in  ev- 
ig,  indcedj  that  Rossini  writes,  requires  an 
receivable  nimbleness    and    dexterity  at  the 


scales.  The  Count  A I  ma  viva  sings  his  love  at  the 
lady's  lattice  in  an  arrangement  of  these  familiar 
torments,  even  as  Assur  sings  his  ambition, 
Idreneo  his  suit,  and  Arsace  his  love  in  them. 

By  the  time  Semiramide  and  the  entire  com- 
pany began  to  express  their  emotions  in  the  fa- 
miliar descending  scale  of  Rossini,  "do  si  la  sol, 
do  si  la  sol  re  do  si  la,  re  do  si  la,"  etc.,  in  vio- 
lent presti  simo  and  with  apparent  independence 
of  each  other,  it  sounded  like  the  braying  of  a  lot 
of  infuriated  animals,  trying  to  get  out  ol  a  corral. 
It  can  not,  therefore,  be  said  that  "  Semiramide  " 
was  in  every  way  a  success.  There  is  no  single 
number  of  it  to  be  recalled  with  pleasure.  The 
artists  were  so  heavily  overweighted  by  it  that 
the  audience  either  groaned  in  sympathy  or 
yawned  in  despair.  It  was  really  refreshing  to 
see  these  really  welcome  people  returned  to  their 
familiar  sphere  in"  Martha,"  "  Mignon  "and  com- 
pany. With  the  disappearance  ofthe  strain  came 
the  return  of  the  old-time  pleasure,  and  we  began 
to  look  about  us  to  see  what  changes  had  come  in 
this  little  year. 

Emma  Abbott  has  a  few  new  clothes,  as  per 
universal  advertisement,  but  is  otherwise  un- 
changed. Sometimes  one  thinks  that  she  has 
been  at  work  on  that  little  flat  place  in  the  mid- 
dle of  her  voice.  It  seemed  to  have  almost  disap- 
peared in  "Martha,"  but  with  the  recurrence  of 
strong  emotion  in  "  Mignon  "  the  flat  place  reap- 
peared, and  asserted  itself  strenuously,  and  with 
tne  force  of  habit,  several  times.  As  it  is  in  her 
speaking,  as  well  as  her  singing  voice,  and  is  en- 
tirely the  result  of  misplaced  emotion,  there  must 
l^e  some  possibility  of  rooting  it  out.  Otherwise 
the  voiceless  songstress  is  the  same  cheery,  hard- 
working, energetic,  conscientious  little  worker 
that  she  was,  with  her  organization  as  well 
equipped  and  as  thoroughly  disciplined  as  before, 
so  that  "  Semiramide"  itself  went  without  a  hitch 
or  a  prompt.  Perhaps  she  was  in  her  best  voice 
on  Wednesday  night.  The  little  organ  certainly 
sounded  fuller  and  clearer,  and,  as  before,  she 
sang  "Knowestthou  the  land"  with  exceeding 
sweetness. 

Apropos  of  "Mignon,"  every  one  will  regret 
that  while  Miss  Abbott  was  laying  in  a  Parisian 
wardrobe,  she  did  not  replace  that  most  startling 
crimson  velvet  page's  suit,  certainly  the  most 
sexless  piece  of  raiment  that  ever  adorned  woman 
or  man. 

Miss  Abbott's  company  remains  almost  the 
same,  excepting  that  Madame  Rosewald  is  re- 
placed by  Laura  Bellini,  and  Mrs.  Seguin  by  Miss 
Lizzie  Annandale.  In  Arsace  Miss  Annandale 
made  her  initial  appearance,  in  one  of  the  most 
exigent  of  character  roles — a  role  given  over 
almost,  by  common  consent,  to  Sofia  Scalchi. 
Though  Scalchi  is  a  little  stub  of  a  woman,  her 
voice  is  really  almost  a  baritone,  and  prevents  her 
presenting  an  altogether  ridiculous  appearance  as 
commander-in  chief  of  the  armies  ofthe  Assyrian 
Empire.  As  Miss  Annandale  distinctly,  and  per- 
haps unnecessarily,  made  allusion  to  her  own  size 
in  "  Martha, "  it  is  permissible  to  say  that  as  Ar- 
sace she  looked  like  a  handsome,  comfortable  ma- 
tron, in  the  meridian  of  life,  dressed  with  extra- 
ordinary incompleteness.  Neither  is  her  voice  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  part,  which  almost 
needs  the  flexibility  of  aliigh  soprano. 

It  is  a  pleasant  voice,  however.  It  is  a  heavy 
contralto,  with  a  distinct  break  between  the  two 
registers.  When  this  break  is  taxed,  it  reminds 
one  of  a  lady  in  a  narrow  skirt  skipping  across 
the  gutter  on  a  rainy  day.  Miss  Annandale  un- 
derstands the  management  of  her  voice  pretty 
thoroughly,  and  sings  well.  Her  introduced  song 
in  "  Martha,"  and  "Here  am  I  in  beauty's  room, 
in  "  Mignon,"  attest  this.  She  is  quite  en  rap- 
port with  her  public  as  Frederic,  and  makes  a 
most  jovial  Nancy  in  "Martha."  Poor  "Mar- 
tha," by  the  way,  has  been  slightly  vulgarized. 
Some  of  its  pretty  recitative  has  been  dropped, 
and  some  cheap  dialogue,  interspersed  with  sadly 
cheap  wit,  has  been  introduced. 

Campobello  fell  into  the  snare,  and  relaxed 
from  his  most  becoming  dignity  to  such  an  extent 
that  only  his  Lotario  redeemed  him.  He  can  not 
afford  to  be  funny.  Dialogue  is  generally  fatal  to 
one  who  is  purely  a  singer.  Campobello  was  not 
in  voice  on  Monday  night.  While  he  was  the 
only  one  who  rattled  through  the  difficulties  with 
any  degree  of  ease,  all  the  resonance  was  gone  out 
of  his  voice.  But  it  came  back  in  "Martha," 
when  he  sang  the  drinking  song  with  fine  spirit, 
and  again  in  "  Mignon.  His  singing  of  the 
minstrels'  harp  song,  in  this  latter,  was  a  most 
exquisite  piece  of  art. 

Either  Fabrini  has  most  markedly  improved 
since  last  year,  or  he  never  quite  recovered  from 
his  stage  fright  then.  He  had  but  a  few  notes  as 
Idreno,  but  those  few  sufficed  to  make  every  one 
want  more;  and  he  was  reallydelightful  as  Lionel. 
If  some  kind  friend  would  persuade  Fabrini  to  re- 
linquish the  invariable  unbecomingness  of  his 
phenomenally  ugly  costumes,  he  could  easily  share 
the  conquests  ofthe  two  beautiful  baritones.  But 
even  the  appalling  beauties  of  a  tenor  voice  will 
not  condone  Lionel's  red  fez  and  the  wild  carni- 
val of  uncongenial  colors  in  that  doublet. 

Dollar-ana-a-half  opera  must  be  a  consistent 
whole.  Great  singers  and  actors  are  allowed  all 
the  eccentricities  of  genius,  but  when  people  are 
professedly  merely  clever,  one  lakes  them  to 
pieces  bit  by  bit.  They  must  act  well,  sing  well, 
dress  well,  and  be  beautiful.  So  much,  at  all 
events  is  expected  of  every  individual  member  of 
the  Abbott  Company,  and  they  come  up  to  the 
mark  with  a  very  fair  percentage. 

Miss  Bellini,  the  new  soprano,  has  a  fixed  pro- 
fessional smile,  a  big  voice  with  a  rather  startling 
way  of  throwing  it  at  you,  and  considerable  facil- 
ity of  execution.  The  light  and  airy  grace  of  the 
polonaise,  however,  is  too  dainty  for  her  style, 
though  it  was  encored,  as  it  always  is,  for  its 
own  intrinsic  beauty.  Miss  Bellini  can  peal  out 
one  trill  with  considerable  vigor,  but  when  she  is 
obliged  to  trill  up  two  or  three  ascending  notes 
her  voice  becomes  a  mere  ineffectual  quaver,  and 
she  carries  the  situation  with  the  toss  ofthe  head, 
which  U  so  often  made  to  lie  an  equivalent  for  a 
trill.  But  Miss  Bellini's  voice  is  invaluable  in 
ensembles,  and  the  polonaise  is  the  most  trying 
morccau  that  will  fall  to  her  share.  She  is  not  so 
finished  a  singer  as  Mme.  Rosewald,  but  will  fill 
her  place  in  the  company  very  acceptably. 

Every  one  was  really  glad  to  see  the  familiar 
chorus  again.  There  is  a  beauty  all  its  own  in 
vigor,  heartiness,  promptitude,  certainty,  and 
discipline.  And  all  of  these  this  little  band  of 
people  display. 
The  orchestra  on  Monday  night  plunged  us  all 


into  a  sea  of  the  happiest  anticipation  by  playing 
the  familiar  overture  to  "  Semiramide  "most  beau- 
tifully. They  have  kept  on  playing  beautifully 
ever  since;  but  is  it  rank  heresy  to  say  that  Ros- 
sini's own  inspiration  fails  with  the  final  note  of 
his  beautiful  overtures?  It  is  as  much  as  one's 
life  is  worth  to  set  up  a  musical  opinion  nowa- 
days, but  how  often  is  "La  Cenerentola "  or 
"  Othello,"  "  Moses  in  Egypt  "  or  "  Semiramide  " 
sung,  while  every  fiddler  in  the  land  knows  every 
note  of  the  overtures.  The  orchestra  has  been 
largely  augmented,  as  the  reporters  say,  and  while 
it  seems  a  little  odd  to  see  Homeier's  head  down 
below  its  usual  level,  it  is  excellently  well  con- 
ducted, and  is  one  of  the  features  of  what  will  be 
a  satisfactory  season.  Betsy  B. 


THEATRICAL     GOSSIP. 

Fay  Templeton  experienced  quite  a  severe  at- 
tack of  pneumonia,  while  in  Milwaukee,  recently. 

Rose  Coghlan  will  begin  her  starring  tour  in 
August,  1SS5,  in  this  city,  under  the  management 
of  Frank  Farrell. 

Robert  M.  Eberle  is  managing  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  "Private  Secretary"  Company  during 
their  interior  trip. 

"  La  Charbonniere  "  is  booked  for  four  weeks 
in  the  spring  at  the  California  Theatre,  under 
Hayman  s  management. 

Manager  Al.  Hayman  has  engaged  Lewis  Mor- 
rison and  Gerald  Eyre  for  the  "Shadows  of  a 
Great  City  "  season  at  the  Baldwin. 

Madame  The*o,  through  Maurice  Grau,  has  con- 
tracted with  Manager  Hayman  to  play  a  four  or 
five  weeks'  engagement  in  this  city,  beginning  in 
June. 

M.  B.  Leavitt,  who  has  renewed  his  lease  of 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  has  secured  Mademoi- 
selle Aimee  for  two  weeks  (with  privilege  of  two 
more)  in  May.  She  will  present  her  new  play, 
"  Mamzelle. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  de  Nyse,  a  New  York  newpaper 
man,  has  sued  Brentano  Brothers,  of  Union 
Square,  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  damages,  in  cir- 
culating a  defamatury  article  about  him,  which 
appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Munc  and  Drama. 

At  the  Standard  Theatre,  next  week,  Charley 
Reed  will  resume  his  place  on  the  end;  a  new 
finale  to  the  first  part,  "  Roller  Coasting,"  will 
be  given;  Harry  Shirly  will  give  banjo  selections 
and  the  afterpiece  will  be  Matt.  Wheeler's  "Old 
Probabilities." 

Charley  Reed  and  Manager  Stechhan  will  be 
partners  in  the  minstrel  business,  commencing 
next  Monday.  Emerson's  Standard  Theatre  will 
hereafter  be  known  by  its  old  name  —  the 
Standard — and  the  minstrel  company  will  be 
called  Reed's  Minstrels. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore,  a  young  musician  in  this 
city,  has  written  a  march  for  grand  orchestra 
which  has  been  heartily  applauded  in  Leipsic, 
where  it  was  first  played  under  the  direction  of 
Kappellmeister  Jahrow.  It  will  be  published  by 
Lindemann  of  that  city. 

Like  Julius  Caesar,  the  prima  donna  at  the  Bald- 
win does  not  care  to  have  lean,  ill-fed  creatures 
about  her.  The  chorus  girls,  with  one  solitary 
exception,  look  like  a  good-natured  assemblage 
of  that  once  famous  band  of  portly  people  known 
to  every  bill-board  in  the  land  as  "  Swimley's 
Boarders." 

The  following  is  the  current  programme  of  the 
Abbott  Opera  Company  during'next  week :  Mon- 
day, "Mignon";  Tuesday,  *'  Maritana  ";  Wed- 
nesday matinee,  "  Bohemian  Girl  ";  Wednesday 
night,  "  Barber  of  Seville  ";  Thursday,  "  Faust  ; 
Friday,  "King  for  a  Day";  Saturday  matinee, 
"Traviata";  Saturday  night,  "  II  Trovatore," 

After  the  Leavitt  Specialty  Company,  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre,  Ben  Cotton's  company  will 
appear  in  "  True  Devotion  "  for  a  week  or  so,  and 
then  Daly's  "Vocation  "  company  will  follow  in 
a  play  somewhat  like  the  Hanlons'  "  Voyage  en 
Suisse."  After  them  will  probably  come  a  bur- 
lesque company,  which  is  now  being  organized. 

The  en  tire  feminine  community  has  been  thrown 
into  a  state  of  ecstatic  bliss  by  the  announcement 
that  "A  King_  for  a  Day  "  will  be  produced  next 
Friday,  with  Tag.  in  the  role  which  made  him  lo- 
cally famous  in  anight.  It  was  at  first  in  con- 
templation to  petition  the  manager  to  exclude 
the  male  sex,  but  the  women  have  now  resolved 
that  it  is  better  to  admit  the  men,  and  let  them 
groan  with  envy. 

The  king  has  come  into  his  own,  and  Charley 
Reed,  who  has  made  the  fortunes  of  the  little 
Standard  Theatre,  has  at  last  been  admitted  into 
partnership.  The  chances  are  that  Chailey  Reed 
will  celebrate  the  occasion  by  immediately  break, 
ing  out  into  a  rash  of  new  jerseys.  Every  time 
Charley  has  a  new  idea  he  gets  a  new  jersey,  and 
as  he  gets  one  (idea)  every  time  there  is  anything 
new  in  town,  he  will  hereafter  be  able  to  read  the 
history  of  the  city  by  his  line  of  jerseys,  as  they 
hang  on  the  wall. 

Emma  Abbott  will  probably  send  to  New  York 
for  the  music  and  costumes  of  "  Iolanthe  "  and 
produce  it  during  the  last  week  of  the  engage- 
ment. We  have  never  had  "  Iolanthe  "  in  San 
Francisco,  except  at  the  Tivoli,  and  Carleton 
promised  when  he  went  away  to  bring  it  out  next 
year.  But  that  is  a  long  time  to  wait  for  what  is 
an  old  story  in  the  East.  It  will  be  a  big  drop 
from  Rossini  to  Sullivan,  from,  "  Semiramide 
to  "  Iolanthe,"  from  a  crowned  Babylon  queen  to 
an  airy-skirted  fairy,  but  we  can  all  stand  the 
drop,  and  so  can  the  Abbott  company. 

They  have  lost  four  good  houses  at  the  Bald- 
win by  the  arrangement  of  the  programme  next 
week.  The  too  early  repetition  of  this  week's 
operas  will  keep  the  chronic  first-nighters  at 
home,  when  repetition  later  would  have  drawn 
them  out.  At  least  two  new  operas  out  of  their 
extensive  repertoire  should  be  produced,  and  not 
one  is  announced.  "Faust,"  which  was  at  first 
announced  for  Thursday  night,  has  been  with- 
drawn in  favor  of  "  Semiramide,"  and  the  entire 
week  is  a  repetition  of  this.  Then  all  the  man- 
agers will  gravely  wonder  why  business  has  fallen 
off,  and  accuse  San  Francisco  audiences  of  being 
capricious. 


VERS    DE   SOCI^TE. 

Taken  from  *' Life" 

Ars  Amandi. 
She  gave  her  head  a  saucy  toss, 

Look-d  sternly  prim  and  haughty, 
I  don't  like  Cupid  when  he's  cross, 

Nor  Prudence  when  she's  naughty; 
And  so  I  left  without  a  word, 

And  tried  my  rage  to  stifle — 
I  must  confess  my  heart  was  stirred 

E'en  by  so  small  a  trifle. 

I  sauntered  off  across  the  room, 

For  cool  and  calm  reflection, 
And  tried  to  clear  away  the  gloom 

By  pleasant  recollection 
Of  Prudence  in  some  bygone  time. 

When,  bending  low,  she  listened 
To  hear  my  sentimental  rhyme — 

'Twas  thus  I  had  it  christened. 

I  watched  her  walking  down  and  up— 

A  painful  aggravation! 
I  kept  on  watching  till  my  cup 

Was  full  of  indignation. 
She  leaned  to  other  lovers'  chaff — 

Weak,  vapid  stuff,  and  senseless — 
And  when  I  heard  her  happy  laugh 

I  felt  myself  defenseless. 

She  knew,  indeed,  I  was  her  slave, 

Although  I  never  told  her; 
Then  why  did  Prudence  so  behave 

Unless  to  make  me  bolder? 
I  asked  to  wander  home  with  her — 

She  changed  her  whole  demeanor  I 
And  all  at  once  look  prettier 

Than  I  had  ever  seen  her. 

And  so  we  walked,  her  arm  in  mine, 

And  chatted  on  together; 
It  seemed  the  stars  began  to  shine 

Too  bright  for  summer  weather; 
I  drew  her  close,  beginning,  "  Prue  " — 

She  raised  her  snowy  fichuy 
And  said,  "  You  sober  darling,  you, 

Lean  down  and  let  me  kiss  you  I  " 

^  —Idle  Idyller. 

To  a  Rich  Bourgeoise. 
Fantastic  Fan,  you  sit  and  smile 

Behind  your  painted  satin  screen, 
As  if  an  angel,  free  from  guile, 

Or  as  if  Circe  ne'er  had  been 

Phantasmagoria's  fitful  queen! 

So  elephantine  in  your  style, 
You  painted  thing  of  gaud  and  green — 
Fantastic  Fan! 

Your  velvet  has  a  wealthy  pile, 

And  dollars  gleam  in  all  your  mien; 
Yet  you'll  nol  wed  just  yet  a  while, 
Howe'er  your  peacock  plumes  you  preen — 
Fantastic  Fan! 
— /.  P.  B.  in  Philadelphia  News. 


A  Love  Game. 

She  was  a  pretty  and  frank  coquette, 

He  was  a  lad  in  his  Freshman  year, 
And  they  stood  on  the  lawn  by  the  tennis  net. 

With  nobody  by  to  see  or  hear; 
The  sun  was  bright  and  the  sky  was  clear, 

And  he  foolishly  bent  his  tall  young  head, 
And  whispered  the  rules  in  her  list'ning  ear — 

For  she  did  not  know  the  game,  she  said. 

She  was  a  pretty  and  frank  coquette, 

And  her  ripe  lips  met  in  the  sweetest  pout, 
While  over  her  eyes  the  arch  brows  met 

As  she  studied  the  meaning  of  "  in  "  and  "  out  "; 
And  half  in  shyness  and  half  in  doubt 

Questioned,  with  low  voice  highly  bred, 
What  this  and  what  that  were  all  about — 

For  she  did  not  know  the  game,  she  said. 

She  was  a  pretty  and  frank  coquette, 

And  her  wrist  was  round  as  she  tried  to  play, 
But  never  a  ball  could  she  touch — and  yet 

She  tossed  with  her  racket  his  heart  away. 
Serve  and  return  were  one  that  day; 

She  missed  till  her  dainty  cheeks  grew  red; 
He  won  the  set,  as  a  bold  youth  may, 

But  the  little  maid  won  the  game — they  said  I 
l'envoi. 
Such  are  the  chances  of  war,  I  fear, 

At  tennis,  when  people  at  odds  are  set, 
And  one  is  a  lad  in  his  Freshman  year, 

And  one  is  a  pretty  and  frank  coquette! 
— £.  E. 


M. 


Ballade  of  the  Dance. 
The  ebbing  music  dies  away — 
"Delightful,  glorious,  divine!  " 
You  hear  the  eager  waltzers  say. 
Breathless  from  "  Ehren  on  the  Rhine." 
On  fair  flushed  cheeks  the  soft  lamps  shine, 
And  laughter  low  and  sweet  sly  glances 
With  the  soft  tide  of  talk  combine 
Between  the  dances. 

And  here  and  there  in  pretty  groups 

The  dancers  rest  about  the  room; 
To  whisper  low  the  gallant  stoops — 

The  dim  conservatory's  gloom, 

Its  shadows  and  the  faint  perfume, 
Congenial  to  the  old  romance  is; 

And  many  a  brave  man  meets  his  doom 
Between  the  dances. 

In  lightsome  cadence  glad  and  gay 
The  rippling  tide  of  talk  flows  on — 

The  reigning  waltz,  the  latest  play, 
The  last  new  tale  by  such  a  one: 
The  Church  and  politics  they  shun, 

And  "  what  the  attitude  of  France  is  "; 
But  hearts  are  lost  and  heart  are  won 
Between  the  dances. 

ENVOY. 

Prince,  trust  me  with  your  secret,  say, 

(I,  too,  have  known  now  sharp  love's  lance  is) — 
Answered  the  lady  "yea "or  "nay" 
Between  the  dances? 

— London  Society, 
—♦— 

Miss  Marie  Burroughs  intends  visiting  England 
next  year,  and  will  appear  in  "  Amy  Robsart" 
during  her  stay. 


Ellie  Wilton  is  now  Dlaying  in  Bartley  Camp- 
bell's "Separation"  Company, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  January  3d. 

Baldwin  Theatre.— Al.  Hayman,  Manager. 
Bills:  Monday,  December  29,  "Semiramide," 
with  Abbott  as  Queen  of  Babylon,"  Annan- 
dale  as  Arsace,  Fabrini  as  Idreno,  and  Cam- 
pobello  as  Assur;  Tuesday,  "  Martha,"  with  Ab- 
bott as  Martha,  Annandale  as  Nancy,  Fabrini  as 
Lionel,  andCampobelloas  Plunkett;  Wednesday, 
"  Mignon,"  with  Abbott  as  Mignon,  Bellini  as 
Filina,  and  Annandale  as  Frederick;  Thursday, 
"  Maritana"and  "Bohemian  Girl";  Friday,  "La 
Traviata,"  with  Abbott  as  Violette,  Castle  as  Al- 
fredo, and  Tagliapietra  as  Germont;  Saturday, 
"  The  Barber  of  Seville  "  and  "  Carmen." 

Bosh  Street  Theatre.— M.  B.  Leavitt,  Les- 
see; Jay  Rial,  Acting  Manager.  M.  B.  Leavitt's 
Gigantic  Specialty  Company,  as  follows  : 

Frank  H.  and  Lillian  White,  Valjean,  Pat  Reilly,  the 
Fletcher  Trio,  Isabel  Ward,  John  and  Maggie  Fielding, 
the  Olympia  Quartet— William  Keough,  Peter  Randall, 
M.J.  Sullivan,  and  Hugh  Mack;  Frank  Bush,  Jeanette 
Dorina,  and  Famera  Kigoli.  Afterpiece,  "  Maloney's 
Visit." 

California  Theatre.— F.  W.  Bert,  Lessee. 
Emerson's  World's  Fair  Company  as  follows: 

Silvo;  Callan,  Haley  and  CaJlan;  Bob  Slavin  ;  Duncan; 
Tiernay  and  Wayne;  Frank  and  Zola.  Monroe;  Marie, 
Emma,  and  Adolf  Martens.  Afterpiece,  "  The  Tele- 
phone." 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers. Bill:  "Prince  North  Pole."  Cast  as  fol- 
fols: 

At  North  Pole — Prince  North  Pole,  Miss  Helen  Dingeon ; 
King  Ice,  Mr.  M.  Cornell;  Queen  Snow,  Miss  Tilly  Va- 
lerga;  Winter,  Mr.  E.  Carlmuller;  Coldness,  Miss  E. 
Possazi;  Frost,  Mr.  H-Nieman;  Hail,  Mr.  A.  Messmer; 
Snowflake,  Miss  L.  Walton;  Marasquino,  Mr.  G.  Harris; 
Jelly,  Mr.  E.  N.  Knight;  Gelatine,  Miss  C.  Stuber.  At 
the  Tropics — Princess  Evergreen,  Miss  Louise   Leighton; 

King  Tropic, 1  Pine  Apple,  Miss  Kate  March i ; 

Haya,  Miss  N.  Valerga;  Mayana,  Miss  L.  Wilton  ;  Prince 
Musho,  Mr.  T.  W.  Eckert;  Prince  Tschayna,  Mr.  F.  La 
Fontaine;  Koya  Koki,  Mr.  E.  Carlmuller;  Hipplapa,  Mr. 
Charles  Evans;  Dugung,  Miss  E.  Possazi;  Mungo,  Mr. 
R.  D.  Valerga. 

Emerson's  Standard  Theatre.— F.W  Stech- 
han.  Manager.  Standard  Minstrel  Company,  as 
follows : 

Charley  Reed,  J.  Carroll  Johnson,  John  Robinson, 
Crandall  and  Eastwood,  Keegan  and  Wilson,  Hooley  and 
Thompson,  W.  S.  Mullaly  and  Matt  Wheeler.  The  Cali- 
fornia Quartet — Morant,  Wetter,  Holland,  and  Wyatt. 
New  Minstrel  First  Part.  Afterpiece,  "  1S85  ;  New  Year's 
Calls." 

Grand  Opera  House.— F.W.  Bert,  Manager. 
Bill :  "  The  Two  Orphans."    Cast  as  follows : 

Chevalier  Maurice  de  Vaudrey,  Mr.  J.  P.  Rutledge ; 
Count  de  Linieres,  Mr.  Paul  Craig;  Picard,  Mr.  J.  War- 
ren De  Lano;  Jaques  Frochard,  Mr.  George  Wessells; 
Pierre  Frochard,  Mr.  Owen  Dale;  Marquis  de  Presles, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Murray ;  Lafleur,  Mr.  J.  Callahan  ;  Doctor,  Mr. 
L.  W.  Woods ;  Officer  of  the  Guard,  Mr.  W.  S.  Fredericks ; 
Louise;  Miss  Lillian  Owen;  Henriette,  Miss  Georgie 
Hayne;  Marienne,  Miss  E.  Marlborough;  Countess  de 
Linieres,  Miss  M.  Hudson;  La  Frochard,  Mrs.  Saunders; 
Sister  Genevieve,  Miss  A.  Evans;  Florette,  Miss  Daisy 
Merton. 

Grand  Pacific  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and 
Jones.  —J.  B.  Keys,  Manager.  Fancy  skating, 
races,  etc. 

Mechanics'  Pavilion  Skating  academy. — 
Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Ben  Cotton's 
u  True  Devotion  "  Company  will  appear. 

At  the  California,  next  week,  Emerson's 
World's  Fair  Minstrel  Company. 

At  the  Tivoli,  next  week,  "Prince  North  Pole" 
will  be  continued. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week, 
no  announcement  has  been  made. 

At  the  Standard  next  week  there  will  be  an  en- 
tirely new  programme. 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  the  Emma  Ab- 
bott Opera  Company  will  continue. 


Masonic  Installation  and  Banquet. 
An  event  of  interest  in  fraternal  circles  was  the 
annual  installation  of  the  officers  of  Pacific  Lodge, 
No.  136,  F.  and  A.  M.,  which  took  place  last 
Tuesday  in  the  lodge  room,  121  Eddy  Street.  The 
officers  installed  were  as  follows :  Joseph  O .  Jeph- 
son,  W.  M.;  Thomas  Penlington,  S.  W.;  John 
T.  Cutting,  J.  W.;  John  F.  Kennedy,  Treasurer; 
George  Penlington,  Secretary;  D.  W.  T.  Van 
Doren,  Chaplain;  A.  D.  D'Ancona,  S.  D.;  T.  W. 
Cameron,  J.  D.;  J.  R.  Carrick,  Marshal;  D.  A. 
Ross  and  C.  G.Melin,  Stewarts;  P.  Reigelhaupt, 
Tyler.  After  the  impressive  ceremonies  an  ad- 
journment was  made  to  the  dining-room  of  the 
Baldwin  Hotel.  Covers  were  laid  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guests,  and  the  service  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  After  spending  several  hours 
in  toasting  and  jollification  the  festivities  were 
brought  to  a  close.  Among  those  present,  be- 
sides the  members  of  the  lodge,  were  L.  E.  Pratt, 
Mr.  Jacob  Tabor,  Mr.  A.  B.  Elfelt,  and  the  Mas* 
ters  of  the  various  Masonic  lodges  in  the  city. 


New  Eastern  Wall  Paper  Store, 

108  Post  Street,  will  be  opened  by  Cooks  Bros., 
Decorators,  on  Monday,  December  22,  1884. 


How  to  Start  the  Year. 
Success  in  life  depends  most  upon  the  start. 
The  beginning  of  all  happiness  is  health  and  com- 
fort. It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  no  article  of  ap- 
parel contributes  so  much  to  woman's  health  and 
comfort  as  her  corsets.  Bad-fitting  corsets  warp 
the  figure  and  produce  bodily  disorders.  Good- 
fitting  corsets  support  the  frame  and  correct  bod- 
ily defects.  It  is  very  fortunate  for  our  ladies 
that  we  have  in  this  city  an  enterprising  firm  that 
have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  form.  For  twenty  years  the  Freuds 
have  engaged  in  the  macufacture  and  sale  of  cor- 
sets, until  they  have  really  attained  perfection. 
They  are  furthermore  sole  agentsfor  the  best  cor- 
set factories  in  the  world.  They  also  carry  a  full 
assortment  of  the  latest  bustles,  paniers,  and 
hoop-skirts.  Every  lady  should  start  the  new 
year  by  visiting  Freud's  Corset  House,  so  cen- 
trally located  at  742  and  744  Market  Street  and 
10  and  12  Dupont. 


The  Van  Ness  Ladies'  Seminary. 

The  Van  Ness  Ladies'  Seminary,  No.  1222  Pine 
Street,  opens  its  doors  on  Monday  next  for  the 
year  1885,  under  the  most  promising  conditions. 
There  has  been  no  female  seminary  ever  estab- 
lished in  San  Francisco  whose  lady  managers  and 
teachers  have  made  more  earnest  and  conscien- 
tious endeavors  to  give  to  their  school  a  higher 
character,  or  whose  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with  more  complete  success.  It  has  attained  not 
only  the  rank  of  being  a  fashionable  school  for 
pupils  of  the  higher  social  class,  but  it  has  fairly 
earned  an  excellent  reputation  fur  scholarship 
and  discipline.  Fortunate  in  obtaining  the  Rals- 
ton House,  admirably  adapted  for  school  pur- 
poses, spacious  and  comfortable,  in  a  healthly  lo- 
cation, with  ample  grounds,  the  Van  Ness  Semi- 
nary is  most  comfortably  housed.  During  the 
past  year  its  boarding  and  day  scholars  have 
numbered  eighty  one.  Upon  the  opening  of  the 
new  term  a  post-graduate  class  is  to  be  estab- 
lished for  ladies,  which  will  include  a  scientific 
and  literary  course,  under  the  personal  charge  of 
Miss  Walsh,  formerly  principal  at  the  Charke's 
Institute,  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Woods— a  course  of 
"  history  and  literature,"  illustrated  by  the  chart 
method.  Miss  Walsh  will  direct  her  efforts  es- 
pecially to  the  scientific,  literary,  political,  and 
social  condition  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mrs. 
Gamble  will  continue  to  have  charge  of  the  art 
department.  The  same  competent  corps  of 
teachers  will  be  continued  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  others  will  be  added  as  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  pupils  may  demand.  The  principals  of 
the  Van  Ness  Seminary  are  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gamble 
and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Woods. 


Kew  Eastern  Wall  Paper  Store, 

108  Post  Street,  will  be  opened  by  Cooks  Bros., 
Decorators,  on  Monday,  December  22,  1884. 


— S.  S.  Southworth,  Dentist,  Sacramento, 
Cal.    Successor  to  Brewer  &  Southworth. 


BALDWIN    THEATRE:. 


EMMA 
ABBOTT 


Grand  Opera  Company. 


Abbott,  BelUnl,  Annandale,  Hindi?,  Castle, 

Fabrini,  Tagliapietra,  Campobello, 

Bronerlck,    Allen,    Toniasi. 


SECOND    WEEK    AND    LAST    PERFORMANCES 
OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OPERAS  : 

Monday,  threi  Prima  Donnas JIIOSOS 

Tuesday MAKITANA 

Wednesday  Matinee BOHEHIAJI  GIKL 

Popular  prices,  50c,  75c. 
Wednesday  Sight   ...BABBEK  OF  SEVILLE 

Thursday FAL'ST 

Friday,  only  time RISiG  FOR  A  DATf 

Saturday  Matinee,  Emma  Abbott  in  TRAVIATA 
Saturday  Sight It  TRO VATORE 


PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.Cochrane,  Dentist, 850  Market, 
cor. Stockton(over drug  store).  Office  hours,  o.tc-5, 


FOURTH    CONCERT 


PLATT'S     HALL. 


WEDNESDAY   AFTEBKOOX,   JAN    7,    1S85, 

AT  THREE  O'CLOCK. 


G.  Hinrichs,  Conductor. 

Henry  Heyman,  soloist. 


Seats  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Music  House. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling  Bros Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

This  evening  and  every  evening  until  further  notice, 

PWXE  KORTHPOLE. 

A  grand  operatic  spectacle,  abounding  with  magnificent 
scenery,  sparkling  music,  handsome  costumes,  realistic 
effects,  and  a  beautiful  transformation  scene. 

Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents 


GREAT  FREE 

EXHIBITION  " 


ICHI  BAN 


2,  and  24  Geary  Street 


ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES 


JAPANESE  EMPIRE 


Established  to  introduce  to  the  world  the  wonderful  skill 
of  the  JAPANESE  in  the  manufacture  or  USEFUL  AND  ORNA- 
MENTAL ARTICLES  for  house  furnishing  and  decorating.  The 
public  is  cordially  invited  to  inspect  this  wonderful  collection. 
COME    OFTEN.         BRING    TOUR    FRIENDS.  ASK    QUESTIONS. 

DO    NOT    PURCHASE.        EVERYBODY    WELCOME. 

WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL. 


20.    22.    cSs    24    G-ES 


Agent  Wanted. 

—  A.  Vienna  Boot  and  Shoe  House,  manu- 
facturing  only  hand-sewed  goods  of  the  best  style 
and  finish,  and  well  known  for  the  solidity  and 
excellence  of  their  work,  wish  to  meet  with  a 
good  firm  which  could  give  large  orders  and  make 
advances  on  consignments.  Apply,  with  refer- 
ences and  particulars,  by  letter,  to  Messrs.  Jac. 
Fridezko  &  Bruder,  Boersegasse,  Vienna,  Austria. 


■  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


—  Go   to   Bradley  &   Rulofson's   new    Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  andDupont  sts. 


-  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  S.  Freidenrich.  Instruction  given  in 
Piano  and  Harmony,  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  or 
at  pupils'  residences.  Address  care  M.  Gray,  206 
Post  Srcet. 


NAPA  LADIES'  SEMINARY 

SAPA,  CAL. 

BOARDING   AND    DAY   SCHOOL.    The  nest   term 
will  begin  Monday,  January  12,  1SS5. 

MISS  K    V.  DARLING,  Principal. 


S.LEBENBAUM&CO. 


1*43,  1445,  144  7,  and  1449 


T 


CORMB  CALIFORNIA. 


THE     BEST    BRANDS    OF 


Champagnes 
Saute  rnes, 
Burgundy, 
Rhine  Mines, 


French  Claret, 
Cordials, 
Sherry  Wines, 
Port  Wines, 


Fine  Whiskies  and  Brandies. 


Appropriate  and  Useful  Presents  for  the  New  Year  can  be 
found  in  the  well-selected  stock  of 

FANCY     GROCERIES. 


Finest  Rehesa  Raisins, 
Smyrna  Figs, 

Persian  Dates, 

Fine  Preserves. 

COAL,      VASES, 

SMYRNA   RUGS    AND    MATS. 


S.LEBENBAUM&CO. 


Corner  Polk  and  California  Sts. 


WIXTER  STYLES. 

BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns  and  J.  F.  Ingalis'  Illustrated  Boobs 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington  Embroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  H.  A.  DENIXJ, 
Agent,  134  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheapest— Siniplest"-Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type- Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  mtdak  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
at  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  Hall  Type- Writer, 
3  33  California  Street,  S.  F. 


FALL    STYLE    HATS 

Now  ready  and  introduced  by 


HJLTTER.' 

The  Largest  Hat  Store  on  the  Coast. 
332,  336   KEARNY  STREET, 

Between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets,  San  Francisco. 
853"  Steam  Factory  connected  with  Establishment  at  17 
Belden  St.     Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 


THE     UNIVERSAL,     FAVORITE  I 

The  IJght-running 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offer, 
which  is  equivalent  to  three 
months*  trial. 

Samuel  Kill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  St. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel,  S.  F. 


S.  P.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

414  and  416  Clay  Street. 

Established  1856. 

Manufacturers  aod  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 


PAPER  BAGS. 


Also,  Agents  for  Elm  Flax  Twines. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON , 


14  Post  St.,  and  V  E.  ror.  Henry  aufl  Ma«on. 


emova: 


MRS.  DR    BEIWHXE  has  removed  to  618  EDDY 
STREET.    Galvanic  Healer-A'atural  Battery. 

Diagnosis  without  questioning.     Hours,   t  to  4;  Ladies 
and  Children  only. 


THE        ARGONA  UT 


»*v<T~: 


8e«  Ihe  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying 


J.  W.  EVANS, 


Ocueral  Agent, 


29  Post  Mi-eel. 


Rcin'n^lon 

STAN  HA  KD 

Type-Writer. 

Again    improved  and 

perfected.    See  them 

€?.  G.  WKKSOS 

A  CO., 

539  Market  St., 

0\i\>.  Sam-ome,  S.  F. 


C.    ADOLPHE     r  O  W     &    CO. 
Coiniiiftsion  itl^rchpni.s, 

San  Francisco, 

OFFICB  IN  NEYS   YORK.  ^  CEDAR  STREET. 

t&  T.iKeral  aHvanr^s  roadr  nn  cunsieiinicnLs*^i 


B.  B.  NILUAMS.  A.    ClIBSBBrtOCGH.  W.  H.  D1M0ND. 

William*,  l>i:nom>  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

to*  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agent*  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Cunard  KoyaJ  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins,  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

11S  and  rso  Market  Street, and  is  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS. 

Mi  'e  and  Mil    Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 

11.  n.  \EwnALi  &  co. 
General  Shipping  and  Commission 

KEIUHASTS, 

309  San.ome  St..  San   Franclaeo,  Cal. 

JT.  C.  MERRILL,  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

20*  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Re  'olar  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 

WW.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  VORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

H.ve  .cents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


CALIFORNIA 

ELECTRO    PLATING    WORKS, 

657  MISSION  STREET, 

tiold.   Sliver,   and   Nickel    Plating   on   all 
Mela  In. 

Table  Ware  repaired  and  plated  at  the  lowest  rates.  Copper 
Plates  silver  plated  for  saving  Ro'df  All  work  in  our  line 
juarante«l.        ttllllMl  A  FAUAN,  Proprietors. 

CALIFORNIA  SLGAB  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  8»7  MARKET  STREET. 

*">rlsa P-otrero. 

C.  SPRECKEI.S.  President. 

J     U.  SI'KKCKELS.  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  RLaBTELS,  made  of  ONYX,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Slalu.rv  Marbles,  Monuments  and 
Headstones.         W.  H.  *1rt  <>nni<  K.  Sj7  Market  St. 


GEORGE  MORROW  <V  CO. 

(EMablbiUed  1HS4), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY 
89  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  <  al.     Telephone 


Arl-I'uliilttl,     IMulli,    and    Glased 

TILES 

For  jTtovoratlonB. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

all,  til.  tl*.  and  111  Marks*  kOttL 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Importers  of 
FINE  WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AND 
OTHER  PRECIOUS  STONES.  FRENCH 
CLOCKS    AND    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


THE  SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA  HOTEL, 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CAL., 

Is  located  on  the  south  aide  of  the  sierra  Mad  re  MouittalDN,  one  thousand  Mix  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  se.i 

ABOVE    THE    FOGS    OF    SEA    A\l>    VALLEY. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  ORANGE  GROVE,  overlooking  the  beautiful  San  Gabriel  Valley. 
For  comfort,  a  pleasant  home,  good  living,  PURE  AIR,  and  sparkling  mountain  water,  it  has  no 
rival.  The  Villa  is  thirteen  miles  from  Los  Ang  les,  and  is  reached  by  rail  to  within  four  miles, 
at  San  Gabriel  station,  where  the  stage  meets  all  trains  from  East  or  West,  General  Sherman 
says  it  is  the  most  desirable  place  on  the  continent  for  a  quiet  rest.     Address 

W.  (.ARDSiER  «  OGSHKI.I..  Nan  Gabriel,  !cis  Ancrchs  4'outitv,  Cal. 


_■■-. 

ICHI     B  AN 


FOR  PARTICULARS.   SEE    PAGE    15. 


FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR 

GSOIalD 

C  IGARETTES. 

Our  Cigarettes  cannot  be  surpassed.     If  you  'lo  not  use  them,  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  they 

have  no  equal.    Two  hundred  mil'ions  sold  in  .88^ 
13  First  Prlz6  Medals  Awarded.  Witt.  S.  KIMBAIJL  A  CO. 


INSURANCE         T  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE    LARGEST    PACIFIC    COAST    COMPANY. 

CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1SS3,      - 

AGENTS    IN    ALL    THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


#750,000 
#1,500,000 


pgRRTS 


INVALUABLE  TO  ALL. 

Will  be  mailed  I 

to  all  applicants  | 

and  to  customers  oflost  year  without 

orderin^it.  It  contains  jilufctratious,  pricca, 

descriptions  and  directions  for  planting  all 

Vegetable  and  Flower  S15EDS,  BULBS,  etc. 

D.M.FERRY&CO.DEl,KiT 


Contract  for  Fall  and  Winter  Supply 

....OF.... 


For  your   House   and  Store.     Special   rates  for   (We  torts. 

Prices  furnished  on  application.    CHAS.  R.  ALLEN, 

120  Heale  Street.    Telephone  308. 


BORDEAUX 


Tlie  SALTERNES  and  <  1.  .RETS  of  the 
above  FAVORITE  BRAND  In  cases  OTARTS 
and  PINTS,  lor  sale  In  quantities  to  snit  by 

EM.  MEYER,  STE1NER  &  CO 

413,  415  PINE  ST.,  8.  F. 


REMOVAL. 

EDWARIt   E.    os, HORN.    Patent    Solicitor, 

United  States  and  Foreign,  has  removed  to   aao  Sanson,, 
Street,  Kooms  10,  ri,  and  la,  San  Francisco. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  aud  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  8,  Pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
1303  Sutter  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  ARGONAUT 

is  rcguiariy  mailed  to  toe  followiirg  commercial  exchange*, 
hotels,  and  reading  room;  throughout  the  world,  and  will 

always  he  found  on  file  in  said  places : 

Athens— Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

Antwerp — La  bourse. 

Bad*n-Kiden— Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

lEaltlinore — Merchants'  Exchange. 

Barbartoes— Albion  Hotel. 

Bala  via,  Java— Commercial  Society. 

Belfast — Commercial  Exchange. 

Berlin— Hotel  du  Nord. 

BLrmlngb  nn—  Daily  Post;  Queen's  and  Northwest 
Hotel;  Great  Western  Hotel;  Midland  Hotel ;  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Bombay — Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Bordeaux—  Hotel  de  Paris. 

BouIogne-sur-Mer— Hotel  des  Bains. 

Bristol,  England — Commercial  Rooms. 

Brussels— Grand  HoteL 

Bnenos  Ayres  —Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Calcutta — Chamber  of  Commerce. 

UnUao— Colville  &  Co. 

Canton— Jardine,  Mathesou  &  Co. 

Cape  of  Good  llopc  -Commercial  Reading  Rooms. 

Chepstow,  England— Beaufort  Anns  HoteL 

Colombo,   Ceylon — Times  newspaper. 

Cuiiio,  Italy— Hoi  el  de  la  Reine  d'Angleterre. 

Coustanliiioplc— Baltozzi  Frtrei;  Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

Copenhagen— Royal  Exchange. 

Cordova,  Spain— Hotel  Suisse. 

Dresden — Grand  Hotel  de  Saxe. 

Dublin — Irish  B -inker  newspaper;  Shelboome  Hotel; 
Hibernian  HoteL 

DrcnedLn,  New  Zealand — Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Edinburgh — Douglas  Hotel;  Royal  Hotel;  Balmoral 
Hotel;   Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Florence,  Italy — Hotel  de  Montebello. 

Frankfort — L.  Livingstone  ;  L.  Dinkelspiel. 

Gcelong,  Australia — News  of  the  Week, 

Geneva—  Hotel  Metropole;  Hotel  Nationale  ;  Hotel  de 
Beaurivage  ;  Grand  Hotel  de  la  Pais. 

Genoa — Grand  Htel  de  Genes  ;  Grand  Hotel  Isotta. 

Gibraltar — Turner  &  Co. 

ulasgow — Chamber  of  Commerce;  Queen's  Hotel;  St. 
Enoch's  Station  Hotel. 

nail  rax— White  Swan  HoteL 

Hamburg— Lutterroth&  Co. 

Havre—  Queinel  Freres  et  Cie. 

Lnterlakcn,  Switzerland — Victoria  Hotel;  Hotel  des 
Alpes. 

Jamaica — Middleton  &  Co. 

Jersey,  England — Commercial  Reading  Room. 

f.eanilngton,  England — Regent's  HoteL 

Leeds,  England — Chamber  ot  Commerce. 

Leghorn,  Italy — Hotel  Anglo-American. 

Lima— William  Gibbs  &  Co. 

Lisbon  -Unias  Commercial. 

Liverpool— Northwestern  Hotel,  Lime  St.  Station  ;  Gen- 
eral Bankers'  Association  *  Chamber  of  Commerce  ; 
Adelphi  Hotel;  Ccmpton  Hotel. 

London — Langham  Hotel.  Portland  Place;  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  Victoria  Street.  S.  W.;  Morley*s  Hotel, 
Trafalgar  Square;  Rnyal  Hotel,  Blackfriars;  Charing 
Cross  Hotel ;  Midland  Grand  Hotel,  St.  Pancras  Sta- 
tion; Bridge  House  HoteL  London  E ridge :  Grand 
HoteL 

Lnzeme,  Switzerland — Hotel  Schwanen. 

Lyons,  France — Hotel  d'Europe. 

Madras— Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Madrid — La  EPoca;  Banco  de  Castilla. 

Manchester — Qu-en's  Hotel;  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Marseilles — Grand  Hotel  de  Marseilles ;  Pascal,  FillLs 
&  Co. 

Mauritius — Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Miizat Ian—  Kelly,  Myrtle  *  Co. 

Melbourne,  Australia — Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Milan— Grund  Hotel  Continental. 

Montreal—  :  Windsor  Hotel ;  St.  Lawrence 

H«teL 

Moscow — St.  Nicholas  HoteL 

Munich — Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

\'aples—  Grand  Hotel. 

Sew  York  City— Fifth  Avenue  Hotel ;  Hoffman  House  ; 
Brunswick  Hotel;  Sturtevant  House;  Gilsey  House; 
Delmonico's;  St.  Nicholas  Hotel;  Astor  House;  The 
Windsor;  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Ml  re,   France — Hotel  Continental. 

Nottingham.  England — Maypole  HoteL 

Ontcnd,  Belgium — Bath  HoteL 

Ottawa,  Canada — Russell's  HoteL 

Palermo,  Sicily— Hotel  de  France. 

Paris — Hotel  Continental;  American  Exchange- j  Grand 
Hotel  de  Louvre ;  Grand  Hotel ;  Hotel  Mctir.ce. 

Plymouth,  England— Dake  of  Cornwall  HoteL 

Quebec— Stadocona  Hotel. 

Kanisgate.  England — The  Grandville  HoteL 

Bomo-  Bristol  HoteL 

St.  Petersburg— Hotel  Demath. 

Seville*  Spain — Grand  Hotel  de  Paris. 

Shanghai— Mercury  newspaper. 

Sheffield,  England— Royal  HoteL 

The  Hague— Hotel  Paulez, 

Toronto — Queen's  Hotel. 

Venice— Hotel  Victoria. 

Vienna — Grand  Hotel;  Hotel  Kaiserin  Elizabeth;  Grand 
'  Hotel  de  la  Cour  d'Autriche  ;  Grand  National  Hotel. 

"rTashlntrton— Wormleys  Hotel;  Arlington  Hotel;  Eb- 
bitt  House. 

Welsbaden— Hotel  du  Rhine., 


BOUND   VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


VOMMES    1    TO    XV.    I\(  II  MVL 


Any  ene  can  b*  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  (be  Business 
Office,  No,  313  Dupont  Street. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FIGURE. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a   lady  or  trentleman  ihould   be 
burdened  with  unnecessary  flesh.     The  radical  treatment 

SrcM-ribed   at    Dr.   Zeile's   KhmmIuii  and  Medicated 
IfitllN  will  remove  all  surplus  fat,  without  impairing  the 
general  hea'th.   Rheumatism  and  other  nervous  complaints 
treated  successfully  by  medicated  bathing  at 
llr.  Zelle'N,  5398  Parlrle  St..  near  Kearny. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST, 
.     DELICIOUS. 

0         TRYVIT!      ^ 
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It  can  not  be  successfully  denied  that  the  leaders  and 
the  more  prominent  office-holders  of  the  Republican  party 
of  the  Eastern  States  have  been  continuously  and  persist- 
ently opposed  to  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration. 
There  is  no  better  time  than  now,  when  the  Democratic 
national  party  is  coming  to  power,  to  admit  this  fact.  We 
have  nO  intimation  what  will  be  the  policy  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration upon  the  Chinese  question.  So  far  as  the 
President  is  concerned,  he  has  expressed  no  opinion  upon 
it,  and  has  no  party  record.  Had  Mr.  Blaine  been  elected 
we  should  know  where  the  influence  of  the  President 
would  lead.  Mr.  Blaine  would  have  accomplished  much, 
in  spite  of  his  party.  Of  the  Democratic  party  we  hope 
everything,  in  spite  of  the  President,  even  if  upon  this 
question  he  shall  not  be  in  sympathy  with  it.  This  too 
frank  admission  of  ours— viz.,  that  upon  the  Chinese  ques- 


tion the  Republican  leaders,  embracing  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  senators,  cabinet  officers,  the  prominent 
Eastern  politicians,  and  the  leading  Republican  writers 
and  journalists,  have  acted  treacherously  and  in  defiance  of 
their  instructions  at  two  national  conventions — will  not,  we 
fear,  be  kindly  received  by  our  party  friends  in  California. 
The  truth  is  that  we  who  are  opposed  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Asian  barbarian  owe  the  existing  restriction  law  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  we  owe  nearly  all  of  the  impedi- 
ments that  have  been  placed  in  the  way  of  its  execution  to 
Republican  officials.  The  very  able  and  very  admirable 
dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Chief-Justice  Field,  dissenting 
from  seven  of  his  Republican  associates,  emphasized  the 
declaration  we  have  made.  This  is  perhaps  a  good  time 
for  us  to  ask  the  ignorant  Democratic  anti-Chinese  rabble 
in  California  if  they  do  not  owe  an  apology  to  this  distin- 
guished Democratic  judge  for  the  beastly  way  they  treated 
him  at  the  madmen's  convention  at  Stockton.  The  de- 
cision of  Mr.  Justice  Field  recalls  the  history  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  carries  our  recollections  back  to  the  Burlingame 
banquet  in  San  Francisco,  which  was  presided  over  by  a 
Democratic  governor,  and  attended  by  all  classes,  without 
distinction  of  party,  nationality,  or  religion.  Public  opin- 
ion at  that  time  universally  sanctioned  and  encouraged 
Chinese  immigration.  The  change  of  this  opinion  has 
come  from  experience,  from  observation  of  results  flowing 
from  it.  Judge  Field  was  the  first  jurist  in  America,  and 
among  the  very  first  of  the  more  prominent  citizens,  who 
placed  himself  upon  record  upon  the  Chinese  question. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  Chinese  tax  decision  in  "  Twen- 
tieth California  Reports  " — a  dissenting  opinion  from  Jus- 
tices Cope  and  Norton.  In  California  the  Chinese  question 
has  never  been  a  party  one.  It  could  not  be,  for  there 
has  been  for  many  years  practical  unanimity  among  all  in- 
telligent and  disinterested  citizens  upon  this  question. 
Demagogues  in  either  party  have  endeavored  to  outbid 
each  other  by  going  to  absurd  and  extravagant  extremes. 
Neither  party  in  this  State  has  anything  to  reproach  itself 
for  in  its  honest  and  earnest  endeavor  to  arrest  the  barba- 
rian inundation.  When  it  was  found  necessary  to  carry 
the  question  into  national  politics,  and  invoke  the  aid  of 
Congress  to  regulate  and  control  the  immigration,  the  Re- 
publican party  of  California  met  with  a  determined  and 
resolute  opposition  from  its  Eastern  friends.  The  first  at- 
tempt to  secure  an  anti-Chinese  resolution  in  the  Repub- 
lican national  party  platform  was  a  failure.  The  second 
effort  was  but  a  partial  victory  over  the  treachery  and  base 
cowardice  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  of  which 
Mr.  Pierrepont  Edwards  was  chairman.  A  victory  fairly 
won  in  the  national  convention  would  have  been  lost  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  if  it  had  not  been 
secured  by  the  more  honest  and  honorable  course  of  the 
Democratic  senators.  Nearly  every  Republican  senator 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  several  of  whom  had  sat  in 
the  party  convention  that  pledged  it  to  an  anti-Chinese 
policy,  deliberately  forfeited  their  pledges.  A  bill  passed 
by  Democratic  votes  was  vetoed  by  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent. When  the  twenty-year  restriction  was  again  carried 
in  spite  of  the  treachery  of  Republican  senators,  and  by 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  Democratic  senators  under 
the  joint  leadership  of  Messrs.  Farley  and  Miller,  it  was 
again  vetoed  by  a  Republican  President,  and  a  ten-years' 
restriction  bill  was  not  secured  without  a  demonstration 
of  treacherous  cowardice  and  shameful  hypocrisy  upon 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  Republican  senators.  Since 
the  bill  has  become  a  law,  it  has  met  with  a  hostile  inter- 
pretation and  an  unfriendly  opposition  from  every  Repub- 
lican cabinet  officer,  and  every  party  underling  who  could 
get  his  claws  upon  it.  In  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, it  has  met  continuous  unfriendly  interpretation, 
and  no  effort  which  malice  could  suggest  has  been  spared 
to  hinder  and  embarrass  the  California  officials  who  were 
honestly  endeavoring  to  carry  it  into  effect.  That  there 
may  be  honest  differences  of  opinion  among  the  more 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  people  of  the  East,  we  can  under- 
stand. Intelligent  people,  who  have  studied  or  who  know 
anything  about  this  Chinese  question,  do  not  differ  in 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  limiting  Chinese  immigra- 


tion. One  of  the  gratifying  things  which  reconcile  us  to 
the  change  of  the  administration  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
now  to  deal  with  a  party  which,  upon  this  important  ques- 
tion, has  been  infinitely  more  open  and  honorable  than 
has  the  Republican  party.  If,  during  Mr.  Cleveland's 
term  of  office,  we  shall  secure  a  Supreme  Court,  a  majority 
of  whom  will  have  the  courage  to  declare  the  law  and  not 
endeavor  to  make  it,  we  shall  be  thankful.  The  Pacific 
Coast  is  in  no  danger  of  being  overrun  with  Asiatics,  for 
whenever  it  shall  be  demonstrated  that  Congress  and  the 
courts  regarded  this  as  a  local  and  not  a  national  question, 
then  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  treat  it  in  their 
own  peculiar  but  effective  way,  and  the  Chinese  will  stop 
coming. 

— * — • 

James  G.  Blaine,  retired  from  public  life  by  defeat, 
writing  history  in  the  private  library  of  his  private  residence 
at  Washington,  silent  and  undemonstrative,  and,  as  far  as 
we  know,  or  anybody  knows,  taking  no  active  part  in  po- 
litical or  public  affairs,  is  a  veritable  terror  to  the  guilty 
consciences  of  the  Mugwumps.  Mr.  Godkin,  of  the  Na- 
tion, Mr.  George  William  Curtis,  of  Harpers  Weekly,  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Beecher  guard,  the  Prohibitionists, 
the  goody-goody  civil  service  reformers,  the  pious,  the 
dudes,  the  excellents,  the  stalwarts  who  are  too  good  to 
be  Republicans,  and  the  Independents  who  are  too  good 
to  be  stalwarts,  the  Prohibitionists  who  are  too  good  to  be 
Independents,  and  the  Beecherites,  who  are  too  virtuous 
to  be  anything  but  eunuchs  in  the  party  harem,  are  all  des- 
perately alarmed  at  the  influence  Mr.  Blaine  is  exerting  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  He  is  interfering  with  the  elec- 
tion of  an  United  States  Senator  in  New  York.  He  op- 
poses Mr.  Arthur's  efforts  to  attain  that  position  in  order  to. 
punish  him  for  his  supposed  inertness  in  the  Presidential 
campaign.  He  and  Mrs.  Blaine  refuse  to  interchange  so- 
cial courtesies  with  the  White  House,  and  Mrs.  Blaine  re- 
fused to  assist  the  President  at  his  New  Year's  reception. 
He  is  plotting  to  succeed  Mr.  Hale  as  Senator  from  Maine. 
He  is  endeavoring  to  divide  Mr.  Beecher's  congregation, 
and  to  prevent  the  success  of  his  annual  sale  of  pews.  He 
is  causing  St.  John  to  be  burned  in  effigy.  He  is  encour- 
aging a  reaction  against  temperance  reform  in  order  to  pun- 
ish the  Prohibitionists.  He  is  plotting  to  defeat  Carl 
Schurz's  efforts  to  obtain  a  foreign  mission  in  reward  for  his 
party  treason.  He  is,  in  a  word,  intent  upon  persecuting 
Conkling,  and  getting  even  with  everybody  who  contributed 
to  his  defeat  by  opposition  or  inaction.  All  of  which  means 
that  Mr.  Blaine  is  recognized  as  the  leader  of  a  great  party 
which  these  men  know  can  not  be  again  defeated  by  treach- 
ery, hypocrisy,  and  English  money.  In  Mr.  Blaine's 
nearness  to  election,  in  the  enthusiasm  that  marked  the 
campaign,  in  the  kind  of  men  who  bolted  the  party,  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  great  labor  class  has  indicated  its  inten- 
tion of  recognizing  Mr.  Blaine  as  its  standard-bearer,  and 
the  other  and  more  suggestive  fact  that  the  more  than  four 
millions  of  intelligent  citizens,  native  and  foreign-born, 
who  voted  for  him  are  still  devotedly  loyal  to  him,  are 
those  conspirators  convinced  that  they  have  not  seen  the 
last  of  Mr.  Blaine  in  American  politics.  They  fear,  be- 
cause they  know  that  he  is  more  powerful  in  his  defeat 
than  the  President  of  their  accidental  victory.  They  have 
given  to  the  nation  for  President  an  unknown  man  who 
represents  all  the  unknown  quantities  that  result  from  civil 
war  and  twenty-four  years  of  one  continuous  party  admin- 
istration. Mr.  Cleveland  is  the  President  of  an  unrecon- 
ciled and  angry  secession  element ;  of  an  unrepentant  solid 
South;  of  a  broom-ranging,  dough-faced,  copperhead, 
cowardly  North;  of  Republicans  out  of  office;  of  Demo- 
crats who  want  to  get  in;  of  suspicious  people  who  want 
"  to  put  the  rascals  out "  and  "  balance  the  books  ";  of  in- 
different people,  who  think  "  change  of  administration  " 
sometimes  desirable;  of  over-righteous  folk;  of  angry, 
sore-headed,  disappointed  Republican  bolters;  of  temper- 
ance cranks  and  fanatics  who  had  rather  "  stand  up  and  be 
counted"  than  to  practically  advance  their  cause.  He  also 
represents  a  great  band  of  progressive,  reconstructed,  in- 
telligent, loyal  Southern  men;  a  great  body  of  intelli- 
gent, honorable,  independent  Northern  men.  He  repre- 
sents capital  and  wealth,  but  a  capital  that  is  interested 
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i  ign  trade  than  in  American  progress;  a  wealth 
more  deeply  concerned  for  its  own  protection  in  sustaining 
great  corporate  enterprises  rather  than  in  promoting  the 
interest  of  the  labor  class.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  President  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Blaine  is  a  private  citizen  and 
leader  of  the  Republican  party.  The  higher  dignity  is 
that  of  the  private  station,  and  just  so  longas  the  Republi- 
can party  continues  to  embrace  (as  it  does  now)  a  majority 
of  the  conscientious,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  American 
people,  just  so  long  will  its  acknowledged  leadership  be 
looked  upon  as  a  higher  and  more  honorable  position  than 
that  of  President  of  the  United  States  or  any  office  of  honor 
within  his  gift.  Just  so  long  as  Mr.  Blaine  holds  the  un- 
challenged right  of  leadership,  a  place  which  he  has  gained 
by  his  loyalty,  his  statesmanship,  his  eloquence,  his  service 
to  party,  and  his  personal  integrity,  just  so  long  will  ambi- 
tion plot  against  him  and  jealousy  intrigue  for  his  over- 
throw. In  the  meantime  let  Mr.  Blaine  be  content  to 
know  that,  in  pursuing  his  literary  labors  and  not  heeding 
the  barking  at  his  heels,  he  rs  doing  just  that  which  com- 
mends him  to  the  continuing  confidence  of  the  four 
millions  of  people  who  voted  for  him  once,  and  who,  in 
four  years,  with  an  added  million  of  recruits,  stand  ready 
to  do  so  again. 

We  do  not  know  at  this  time  of  writing — Wednesday— 
whether  the  Republican  caucus  will  or  will  not  determine 
the  Senatorial  question  before  our  next  issue  of  the  Argo- 
naut. The  election  of  an  United  States  Senator  concerns 
us  but  little,  and  it  is  now  some  years  since  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  meddle  in  the  manufacture  of  statesmen.  Our 
interest  in  the  partisan  struggles  between  the  contending 
ambitious  ones  of  either  party  grows  less  as  we  advance  in 
years.  Our  personal  friendship  for  ex-Governor  Perkins 
would  make  him  our  candidate  if  the  contest  were  confined 
to  the  three  gentlemen  who  now  seemingly  monopolize  it. 
The  personal  enmity  which  we  have  a  right  to  entertain 
toward  Mr.  Sargent,  for  his  brutal  and  unmanly  treatment 
of  twelve  years  ago,  justifies  us  in  saying  that  we  should 
prefer  any  one  to  him.  Recognizing  that  personal  quar- 
rels and  personal  friendships  have  no  right  to  be  consid- 
ered in  choosing  an  United  States  Senator,  we  content 
ourselves  with  the  simple  privilege  of  asking  Republicans 
charged  with  this  responsibility  to  remember  that  Mr.  Sar- 
gent has  once  been  Senator,  and  to  ask  them  not  to  forget 
the  means  by  which  he  reached  the  position,  the  class  and 
character  of  the  men  he  called  around  him,  and  the  condi- 
tion in  which  he  and  they  left  the  Republican  party  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Our  choice  for  this  distinguished  position  would 
be,  and  is,  ex-Governor  Stanford.  We  presume  we  shall 
not  wound  the  feelings  of  any  candidate,  or  the  friend  of 
any  other  candidate,  if  we  say  that  in  point  of  ability  and 
statesmanship  we  think  him  the  superior  of  any  one  named; 
that  in  point  of  past  party  service  he  has  higher  claims  than 
anyone  named;  that  he  has  higher  capacities  for  rendering 
the  State  and  coast  efficient  service,  and  that  he  wouldgive 
e  dignity  to  the  position  and  reflect  more  honor  upon 
his  constituency  than  any  of  the  candidates  who  are  now 
ending  for  the  place  or  likely  to  be  named  in  connection 
with  it.  We  can  understand  that  Governor  Stanford  is  not 
a  contestant  for  any  political  honor;  that  he  has  said  to  re- 
porters of  journals  what  he  has  repeatedly  said  to  his  per- 
sonal friends,  that  "  he  was  not  a  candidate."  We  know, 
however,  that  if  he  were  tendered  the  position,  he  would 
consider  its  acceptance  as  a  matter  of  duty.  We  know 
that  he  would  regard  it  as  a  high  honor;  that  he  would 
look  upon  it  as  a  vindication  of  his  most  honorable  and 
useful  career  in  this  State.  It  would  be  a  vindication  to 
any  independent  men  who  have  had  the  courage  to 
advocate  railroad  interests  upon  this  coast  in  opposition 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  jealous  and  ignorant.  If,  when 
Mr.  Sargent  visited  Governor  Stanford  in  New  York,  he 
was  sincere  in  saying  "  that  if  he,  Stanford,  were  a  candi- 
date for  United  States  Senator,  he,  Sargent,  would  not 
if  this  was  not  intended  to  forestall  Governor  Stan- 
's action,  then  there  is  no  present  reason  why  Mr. 
nt  mi^ht  not  renew  his  most  generous  and  disinter- 
d  proposal,  and  thus  solve  the  senatorial  problem.  If 
the  question  of  the  future  of  the  party  in  this  State  is  a 
matter  of  consideration  by  the  gentlemen  who  are  now 
inability  of  the  election  of  a  senator, 
ask  the  privilege  of  giving  our  opinion.  We 
think  the  election  of  Mr.  Sargent  can  not  be  other  than 
We  think  his  election  will  so  open  the  old 
wounds  that  the  Republican  party  would  again  find  itself 
hop  le  sly  divided.  To  the  members  of  this  assembly 
tunity  of  healing  all  parly  dissensions. 
There  are  men  in  the  Republican  ranks  who  have  been  as 
loyal  to  it,  who  ate  a  ,  intelligent  and  as  honest,  and  who 
are  >■  ;ent;  men  who  have  not 

carried  into  public  life  the  bitter  resentments  and  the 
malignant  passions  which  have  characterized  him  during 
il  career,  who  have  not  dragged  the  sena- 
torial position  in  the  mud,  and  who  would  not  have  dis- 
tributed the  patronage  of  the  party  through  rogues  to 
rogues— would  not  have  humiliated  gentlemen  by  with- 


holding from   them  party  favors,  that  he  might  reward 
super-serviceable  party  blackguards. 

— ♦ — 

If  to  dispose  of  Federal  patronage  and  aid  personal  friends 
were  the  only  duties  of  a  senator,  we  might  be  confident 
that  Mr.  Sargent  would  abuse  his  position  no  worse  than 
he  did  before,  when  through  the  hands  of  Bill  Carr  passed 
all  the  honors,  offices,  and  contracts  of  the  State;  when 
Tom  Rogers  was  a  successful  competitor  with  our  oldest 
mercantile  concerns  for  contracts  for  government  supplies; 
when  George  Gorham  was  encouraged  to  tear  down  and 
destroy  a  party  because  it  would  not  honor  him  with  lead- 
ership; when  Pinney  managed  affairs  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  and  La  Grange  ran  the  United  States  Branch 
Mint  at  San  Francisco;  when  the  richest  valley  farms  of 
Kern  County  were  disposed  of  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre  as  desert  lands,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Re- 
publican party  of  California  was  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
unscrupulous  gang  of  political  miscreants  that  ever 
cursed  a  community.  Whoever  is  chosen  senator  will  be 
happily  relieved  of  all  questions  of  Federal  patronage,  and, 
after  a  brief  two  years,  when  independent  Republicans 
shall  have  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  opinion  of  Mr.  Sargent's  election,  the  chances  of 
Republican  party  patronage  in  California  will  have  also 
vanished.  There  are  other  things  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  senatorship  than  the  small  intrigues 
which  attend  the  providing  of  offices  or  stealing  opportu- 
nities to  party  friends.  There  are  important  national  ques- 
tions to  be  considered,  many  of  them  especially  important 
to  the  people  of  California,  because  involving  the  develop- 
ment and  protection  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Questions  will 
arise  in  Congress  affecting  our  national  honor;  commer- 
cial treaties  to  be  arranged  with  neighboring  countries; 
questions  upon  which  will  depend  the  building  up  of  our 
Pacific  empire,  such  as  the  Panama  and  Nicaragua 
canals;  the  establishment  of  subsidized  steam  lines  to 
Australia,  China,  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  the 
organization  of  trade  connections  from  Alaska,  north,  to 
the  tropical  and  semi-tropical  countries  that  border 
our  Pacific  Ocean;  the  intercourse  with  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  France  and  Germany  are  evidently  contemplating 
extended  colonial  policies  which  look  to  the  acquisition  of 
dependencies  upon  this  continent.  Steam  and  electricity 
are  so  narrowing  the  world  and  bringing  us  as  a  nation  into 
such  close  relations  with  its  most  distant  parts,  that  Cali- 
fornia can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  and  unim- 
portant frontier  outpost,  but  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
portion  of  the  country  that  demands  consideration  and 
proteeden.  The  Chinese  problem  is  ours  to  solve. 
Whether  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  country  demand 
an  efficient  navy;  whether  coast  protection  and  harbor 
defenses  shall  be  the  national  policy;  whether  appropria- 
tions shall  be  made  for  the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and 
harbors;  whether  silver,  the  especial  production  of  our 
coast,  shall  be  demonetized — are  some,  and  only  a  part,  of 
the  peculiar  and  important  questions  which  will  demand 
the  consideration  of  broad-minded  and  able  statesmen. 
That  Mr.  Sargent  is  broad-minded  or  able,  his  best  mana- 
cled slave  will  not  pretend  to  claim;  that  he  is  irascible, 
petulant,  suspicious,  and  jealous,  his  most  dependent 
parasites  will  not  deny;  that  he  is  revengeful,  irreconcila- 
ble, uncompromising  in  his  hate,  and  unforgiving,  a  di- 
vided party  (so  long  as  he  was  in  power)  demonstrates.  Mr. 
Sargent  is  not  destitute  of  virtues;  he  is  personally  honest; 
he  is  faithful  to  his  slaves;  he  keeps  his  political  bargains; 
he  is  industrious  and  attentive  to  public  duties;  his  personal 
habits  are  irreproachable.  "  He  is  smart."  He  has  one 
solemn  purpose  in  life,  one  soul-inspiring  motive  of  action, 
and  that  is  to  keep  himself  in  office.  He  never  made  a 
political  campaign,  he  never  delivered  a  party  speech,  he 
never  rendered  an  hour  of  service  or  spent  for  the  Repub- 
lican party  a  dollar  of  money,  he  never  made  nor  kept  a 
promise  to  a  party  friend,  that  was  not  for  his  own  political 
advancement.  There  is  not  in  all  California  one  of  the 
old  guard  of  Republican  workers  with  whom  he  has  not 
quarreled,  except  it  be  some  truckling  dependent  whose 
unfortunate  position  has  compelled  him  to  take  his  inso- 
lence without  resenting  it,  or  some  gentleman  whom  he  has 
cornered  by  some  personal  service.  In  1873  he  was  the 
friend  of  the  railroad.  In  1875  ne  was  >ts  uncompromising 
enemy.  In  1877  he  was  again  its  friend,  and  now!  To 
call  the  roll  of  Mr.  Sargent'senemies  is  to  enumerate  a  very 
large  majority  of  that  disinterested,  unselfish  band  of  early 
Republicans  who  began  with  him  the  early  contest,  and 
who  stood  by  him  until  he  deliberately  chose  for  his  allies 
and  party  friends  the  worst  men  of  the  party.  To  call  the 
roll  of  his  friends  to-day  is  to  enumerate  a  vulgar  and  con- 
temptible mob  of  small  party  bosses,  office-holders,  and 
expectants,  of  whom  Mr.  Tom  Rogers  is  the  trusted  leader, 
and  a  select  few  of  millionaires  whose  servant  he  has  been 
or  is  willing  to  be.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  Legislature 
may  not  be  organized  until  sufficient  time  has  been  afforded 
every  Republican  member  to  consult  his  constituents,  and 
inform  himself  whether  it  is  the  wish  of  disinterested  and 
honorable  Republicans  throughout  California  that  they 


should  be  represented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Hon.  Aaron  A.  Sargent. 


Periodically  and  frequently  there  comes  to  New  York 
across  the  ocean  some  grim  rumor  of  possible  war.  There 
the  rumor  is  seized  upon,  re-written,  and  rehashed  by  the 
Associated  Press  for  this  market.  The  Associated  Press, 
under  contract,  furnish  this  coast  with  two  thousand  words. 
The  first  and  most  important  intelligence  is  the  criminally 
sensational,  next  the  gossipy  political,  and  after  that  the 
balance  of  space  (if  any)  is  devoted  to  "  European  intelli- 
gence." The  European  news  serves  a  double  purpose — 
first  as  "  news,"  and  next  as  the  basis  for  profound  edito- 
rial disquisitions  upon  the  "situation"  in  Europe.  The 
last  batch  of  "  our  relations  with  foreign  powers"  conveys 
to  us  the  intelligence  of  a  possible  war  with  somebody. 
"France  does  not  like  us,"  a:,d  Germany  has  necessity 
"  to  levy  another  indemnity  upon  somebody,"  and  the  mys- 
terious informant  "  does  not  see  how  America  can  ktep 
"  out  of  a  difficulty  with  some  European  nation  much 
"  longer,  unless  Uncle  Sam  means  to  take  a  kicking  with- 
"  out  resenting  it."  The  author  of  this  information  is  an 
anonymous  "  I,"  probably  a  beer-drinking  bohemian 
bummer  at  ten  dollars  a  week  salary,  who  hangs  around 
Washington.  The  information  comes  from  an  anonymous 
"  nobody  " — from  Vienna  in  a  private  letter — ;'.  e.,  if  it 
came  at  all.  Already  have  thtre  been  in  the  daily  journals 
of  San  Francisco  several  leading  editorials  based  upon  this 
absurd  intelligence,  and  unless  some  other  and  equally 
preposterous  news  shall  be  received,  there  will  be  a  score 
of  similar  efforts  before  the  improbable  nonsense  has  run 
its  course.  France  and  America  were  never  on  more 
friendly  terms  than  now.  Germany  and  America  never 
entertained  more  amicable  relations.  The  President,  in 
his  recent  message,  informs  us  that  we  are  on  relations  of 
peace  and  friendship  with  all  the  world;  and  so  far  as  any 
news-gathering  bohemian  or  editor  can  know,  there  is  not 
upon  our  political  horizon  the  speck  of  a  cloud.  There  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  be,  and  there  is  no  cause  or 
fear  or  anxiety,  if  there  were.  So  long  as  the  United  States 
of  America  continues  a  united  nation,  it  can  resist  the 
combined  world  in  arms.  Without  army  or  navy,  or  fort 
or  coast  defense,  it  is  more  impregnable  in  its  geographical 
position,  in  its  unlimited  resources  of  intelligent  soldiers, 
its  inexhaustible  wealth,  and  in  the  unquestioned  patriot- 
ism of  its  prosperous  people,  than  any  other  country  upon 
the  globe.  If  our  government  will  mind  its  own  business, 
and  kindly  and  firmly  insist  that  other  people  shall  mind 
their  own  business,  there  can  arise  no  political  complica- 
tions that  ought  by  any  possibility  to  result  in  war.  Our 
government  should  be  diligent  to  suppress  any  political 
demonstration,  or  any  menacing  preparation,  or  any  blus- 
tering bravado  on  the  part  of  anybody  against  foreign 
powers.  It  should  be  active  to  discover  and  prompt  to 
punish  all  political  conspirators  and  expose  all  conspira- 
cies hatched  upon  our  soil  against  the  peace  of  England. 
If  we  have  any  Irish  dynamite  fiends  in  America,  they 
should  be  discovered  and  punished.  The  long-haired 
Irish  blatherskite  that  represents  Brooklyn  in  Congress, 
and  all  his  class  of  demagogues,  should  be  severely  dis- 
countenanced. The  United  States  of  America,  being 
careful  to  preserve  its  dignity  and  to  maintain  its  neutral- 
ity, and  under  no  circumstances  permitting  its  territory  to 
be  used  for  plotting  against  friendly  nations  or  as  a  recruit- 
ing station  for  foreign  invasion,  can  repose  in  great  confi- 
dence that  it  will  not  be  "  kicked"  by  any  foreign  power, 
and  that  it  will  be  recognized  as  the  nation  of  controlling 
influence  upon  this  hemisphere.  Sixty  millions  of  people, 
increasing  in  numbers,  with  room  for  expansion;  growing 
in  wealth,  with  natural  resources  altogether  undeveloped, 
need  not  seriously  fret  themselves  over  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  or  the  colonizing  intentions  of  the  French  at  Pan- 
ama, or  the  interference  of  any  European  power  with 
American  affairs  in  this  part  of  the  globe. 


If  everything  is  fair  in  politics,  if  anything  is  permissible 
to  a  man  in  pursuit  of  office,  then  it  was  excusable  that 
Mr.  Sargent  should  have  intruded  his  schemes  for  personal 
advancement  within  the  circle  of  a  domestic  bereavement 
that  everybody  else  respected.  So  general  a  declaration 
as  was  made  by  Governor  Stanford  at  such  a  time  and  un- 
der such  conditions— made  also  to  the  partner  of  Governor 
Perkins,  and  would  have  been  made,  under  like  circum- 
stances, to  Mr.  Estee  or  any  other  gentleman  within  the 
Republican  party  who  contemplated  becoming  a  candi- 
date for  United  States  Senator — ought  not  now  to  be  urged 
to  the  embarrassment  of  any  member  of  the  Legislature 
who  really  desires  to  confer  this  dignity  upon  ex-Governor 
Stanford.  We  recognize  the  right  of  no  personn  to  thus 
embarrass,  by  artful  pre.irrangement,  the  freedom  of  the 
Republican  party  to  offer  the  senatorial  position  to  any  hon- 
orable man  whose  services  they  may  desire  to  secure.  If 
the  proposition  then  made  by  Mr.  Sargent  was  other  than 
an  artful  political  device  to  advance  himself  and  prevent 
freedom  of  legislative  action;  if  it  was  a  generous  act  of 
self-abnegation,  and  a  recognition  of  higher  qualities  and 
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superior  claims,  it  is  not  too  late  for  this  gentleman  to  give 
proof  of  his  unselfish  patriotism  by  withdrawing  himself 
from  candidacy,  and  releasing  Governor  Stanford  from  any 
embarrassment  growing  out  of  the  New  York  incident. 


We  do  most  devoutly  and  earnestly  supplicate  the  good 
God  to  spare  the  lives  and  continue  the  health  of  all  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
next  two  months.  Just  two  months,  O  Lord,  so  that  his 
Most  Excellent  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  not  appoint  that  good  man,  Frelinghuysen,  to 
the  Supreme  Bench.  We  know,  O  Lord  that  thou  hast 
created  Frelinghuysen — thou  hast  created  many  curious 
creatures;  thy  ways  are  inscrutable  and  past  finding  out — 
but  in  thy  mercy  spare  thy  children,  spare  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  spare  us  from  Frelinghuysen — 
spare  us,  good  Lord.  If  he  must  be  provided  for  in  his 
old  age,  turn  his  thoughts,  O  God,  to  life  insurance;  per- 
suade him  to  purchase  an  annuity;  inspire  some  benevo- 
lent and  admiring  millionaire  to  provide  for  him  in  his  will, 
and  then,  in  thy  supreme  power,  take  away  his  life  before 
he  changes  his  mind.  If  not  inconsistent  with  the  Divine 
plan,  let  some  whispsring  angel  pour  into  his  ear  the  win- 
ning number  of  the  first  prize  in  the  Havana  lottery;  take 
him  into  Wall  Street  under  thy  fostering  care;  give  him  an 
hundred-stamp  quartz  mill  upon  an  unpeterable  fissure 
vein,  rich  in  sulphurets  from  the  grass  roots  down.  Any- 
thing, good  Lord,  only  don't  let  him  be  traded  upon  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States,  for  you  know,  O 
Lord,  how  important  it  is  to  have  lawyers  there.    Amen. 


The  Hon.  Thomas  Fitch  said  a  witty  and  graceful  thing 
the  other  day  at  Sacramento,  when  expressing  his  choice 
for  United  States  Senator.  He  declared  his  preference 
was  for  the  man  who  was  not  controlled  by  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  corporation,  but  who  was  independent  of 
it  and  superior  to  it.  Such  a  man  he  declared  Governor 
Stanford  to  be.  "  I  would  rather  deal  with  principals  than 
agents,"  was  the  remark  of  George  Hearst.  We  know  of 
no  Republican  or  Democrat,  editor,  business  man,  laborer, 
'  capitalist,  or  politician  who  has  never  held  office,  who  does 
not  prefer  Governor  Stanford  as  Senator  in  preference  to 
Mr.  Sargent.  The  Rev.  Doctor  Cox,  Pension  Agent;  Mr. 
Samuel  McCullough  (who  built  the  Appraiser's  building 
while  Sargent  was  in  Congress),  Inspector  of  Boilers;  Mr. 
Shannon,  formerly  Collector  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco, 
and  Mr.  Tom  Rogers,  are  the  leaders  in  Mr.  Sargent's 
Senatorial  fight.  If  there  is  a  disinterested  Republican 
gentleman  or  business  man  now  working  for  him  at  Sacra- 
mento, we  have  not  heard  his  name  mentioned;  and  to  this 
fact  we  would  call  the  especial  attention  of  those  members 
from  the  interior  who  are  presumably  desirous  of  doing 
their  duty  to  the  party  and  the  State. 


We  are  glad  to  see  in  the  proceedings  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  our  new  "  Board  of  Education "  the  resolution 
adopted  postponing  the  examination  of  teachers  to  the 
mid-term  vacation,  as  it  shows  that  the  gentlemen  com- 
posing the  board  are  not  yet  controlled  by  the  teachers — 
•we  say  not  yet  advisedly.  It  seemed  an  outrage  that  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  schools  should  be  overturned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  term  for  the  benefit  of  three  or  four  exam- 
iners who  receive  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  for  doing 
next  to  nothing.  We  hope  the  board  will  adhere  to  its  res- 
olution of  reform.  The  school  department  more  than  any 
other  needs  a  thorough  overhauling.  It  needs  reforming 
from  "  turret  to  foundation  stones."  It  can  be  made  more 
efficient  and  more  economical.  The  criminal  extravagance 
of  high  schools,  cosmopolitan  schools,  classical  education, 
art,  music,  and  higher  mathematics  should  be  dispensed 
with.  Every  married  woman  in  the  department,  from  prin- 
cipal to  janitress,  should  be  dismissed  in  order  that  places 
be  provided  for  such  women  as  are  from  necessity  the 
bread-getters  for  dependent  ones.  If  the  husband  is  too 
worthless  and  good-for-nothing  to  support  the  wife  and 
children,  let  him  go  to.  If  the  wife  does  not  like  it,  let 
her  go  to.  A  married  woman  should  be  declared  ineligi- 
ble for  the  position  of  school  mistress.  In  some  cases  it 
would  operate  hardly,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  a  just  one,  and 
one  which  every  true  and  unselfish  woman  will  recognize. 
Expenditures  rescued  from  the  ornamental  top  of  this 
structure  should  be  used  to  strengthen  the  base.  There 
are  thousands  of  poor  children  school-houseless  that  a  few 
hundred  rich  ones  shall  be  extravagantly  and  poorly  edu- 
cated. The  Boys'  High  School  is  a  wart  upon  the  school 
"  system,  neither  ornamental  nor  useful.  Wealthy  girls  who 
study  Latin  should  be  sent  to  private  institutions.  Others 
should  help  their  mothers  at  the  wash-tub.  Other  sugges- 
tions and  some  startling  figures  will  from  time  to  time  be 
presented. 

— ♦• — 

Mr.  John  'P.  Jones,  Senator  from  Nevada,  has  been 
unanimously  reelected  United  States  Senator.  Nevada 
has  redeemed  herself  from  past  reproach  by  the  cleanest 
senatorial  election  that  has  taken  place.  There  has  been 
no  intrigue,  no  plots  or  bargains,  no  promises  of  patron- 
age, no  expenditure  of  money,  no  whisky,  no  cigars,  no 


trades,  no  threats,  no  fawning  sycophancy,  no  political 
crime,  no  nastiness.  After  twelve  years  of  senatorial 
service,  Mr.  Jones  is  asked  by  his  party  to  continue  in 
office,  and  the  honor  is  tendered  him  though  absent  from 
the  State  while  his  election  is  pending.  It  is  an  honor 
to  the  Republican  party  of  Nevada,  and  an  honor  to  the 
Senator.  The  suggestion  that  comes  from  the  East  that 
Nevada  may  be  somehow  driven  out  of  the  association  of 
States  and  returned  to  her  territorial  condition,  is  not  re- 
ceiving serious  consideration  from  any  respectable  quarter. 
The  crime  that  justifies  the  placing  of  a  State  in  territorial 
subjugation  has  not  been  committed  by  the  people  of  Ne- 
vada. This  State  is  now  undergoing  a  natural  transition. 
It  has  been  a  mineral  State.  It  is  by  nature  destined  to 
be  a  grazing  and  agricultural  one;  and  the  time  is  not  dis- 
tant when,  by  proper  disposition  of  its  public  lands  by  the 
General  Government,  it  will  become  more  prosperous  than 
many  of  the  New  Englaed  States. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Fourth  Philharmonic  Concert. 


Of  the  four  numbers  which  constituted  the  Philharmonic 
Society's  latest  programme,  the  two  prominent  works  were 
Spohr's  Ninth  Concerto  for  the  violin — op.  55 — and  Gold- 
mark's  "  Country  Wedding  "  music.  The  Concerto  was 
thoughtfully  played  by  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  whose  char- 
acteristics as  a  violinist  are  well  known  to  the  musical  pub- 
lic, and  who  received  the  warm  welcome  that  is  always 
accorded  him.  Mr.  Heyman's  selection  awakened  the 
interest  that  attaches  to  all  of  Spohr's  violin  concertos — 
noticeably  to  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth — as  occupying 
the  first  place  among  this  composer's  works,  and  as  having 
been  considered  at  the  time  they  were  written  "  the  neplus 
ultra  of  difficulty."  Indeed,  they  are  only  surpassed  in 
imagination  and  masterly  thematic  treatment  by  the  con- 
certos of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn;  and  the  one  given 
on  Wednesday  is  marked  by  a  nobleness  of  idea  and  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment  which  place  it  among  the  best  things. 
The  Adagio  proved  especially  beautiful,  as  the  orchestral 
accompaniment  was  exceptionally  tender  and  quiet.  This 
agreeable  trait  on  the  part  of  the  support  was  also  carried 
into  the  succeeding  Allegro,  and  united  with  the  soloist's 
careful  interpretation  to  make  the  number  one  of  finish  and 
merit.  At  its  conclusion  Mr.  Heyman  was  recalled,  and 
nlayed  in  response  to  this  compliment  a  "  Cavatina"  by 
Raff. 

Karl  Goldmark's  "  Laendliche  Hochzeit,"  with  two  or 
three  other  orchestral  works,  has  won  for  him  something 
of  a  European  reputation.  These  "  Country  Wedding  " 
scenes  are  called  by  him  a  symphony;  but  does  calling 
them  so  make  them  a  symphony?  A  cat  may  look  at  a 
king;  but,  as  Ruskin  asks:  "Does  she  see  a  king?"  In 
point  of  fact,  the  music  is  a  series  of  dissolving  views  va- 
riously entitled  "  Hochzeitsmarsch,"  "  Brautlied,"  "  Sere- 
nade," "  IinGarten,"  and  "Tanz."  While  they  are  grace- 
ful, melodious,  and  cheerful,  they  are  little  else;  and  a 
monotony  of  idea  is  everywhere  apparent.  A  prominent 
part  is  assigned  throughout  to  the  clarinet,  and  passages  for 
the  flute  are  frequent.  Certain  mellifluous  strains  from  the 
strings  recalled  Sidney  Lanier's  line :  " '  We're  all  for  love,' 
the  violins  said."  As  a  whole  the  effect  was  simple,  though 
often  very  charming.  So  far  as  reading  and  execution  go, 
the  performance  left  little  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Wrba  and 
Mr.  Koppitz,  of  course,  did  full  justice  to  their  respective 
solo  parts,  the  strings  and  brass  were  excellent,  and  the 
shading  carefully  managed. 

The  other  items  of  the  programme  were  Mendelssohn's 
"  Trumpet  Overtures,"  and  "  Auf  der  Wacht,"  by  Hiller. 
The  former,  with  conspicuous  parts  allotted  to  the  brass 
wind,  opened  and  closed  noisily ;  but  a  delightful  interme- 
diate portion  was  touched  and  colored  with  the  true  Men- 
delssohnian  delicacy.  The  expressive  harmony,  the  re- 
sponse of  instrument  to  instrument,  and,  most  of  all,  the 
independent  melody  of  accompaniment  parts,  measure 
the  wide  distance  lying  between  the  overture  and  such  a 
work  as  "  Auf  der  Wacht."  In  the  latter  the  accompani- 
ment is  merely  a  framework  for  the  melody,  and  demands 
no  exerted  attention — a  style  of  music  said  to  be  preferred 
by  those  "  who  listen  in  a  lazy  and  passive  state  of  mind." 
However  this  may  be,  "  Auf  der  Wacht "  was  re-demand- 
ed, and.  well  played  a  second  time. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Concerto,  the  programme 
was  entirely  new.  A  larger  audience  than  usual  assem- 
bled for  the  occasion,  and  many  regrets  were  expressed  at 
this  too-early  close  of  a  most  successful  season. 


understanding.    The  young  lady  has  well  ear, 
plause  her  playing  called  forth." 

Miss  Bacon's  many  friends  in  this  city  will  be 
learn  of  a  recognition  which  is  entirely  merited  by  her  tal- 
ent and  ability.  With  this  crowning  success,  her  studies 
abroad  are  happily  terminated,  and  during  the  winter 
Miss  Bacon  will  be  in  Boston.  Her  ultimate  return  to 
San  Francisco  is,  for  the  present,  uncertain.  F.  A. 

A  Mass  by  a  Local  Composer. 

Messe  de  l'Immaculee  Conception.  Soli  et  Choeurs  a  Quatre 
Vuix,  avec  accompagnement  d'orgue.  Par  E.  C.  Masten. 
Paris:  Le  Beau,  Edileur,  11  Rue  St.  Augustin. 

An  interesting  event  will  be  the  production  on  Sunday, 
at  the  church  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guadaloupe,  on  Broad- 
way Street,  near  Mason,  of  an  original  mass  composed  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Masten,  of  this  city,  during  his  sojourn  in  Paris, 
two  years  ago,  where  he  was  a  student  in  the  Conserva- 
toire. The  mass  is  in  D,  and  commences  with  a  pompous 
prelude  which  leads  to  the  "  Kyrie"  in  a  striking  manner. 
The  "  Kyrie  "  itself,  with  soprano,  contralto,  and  tenor 
solos,  with  full  chorus,  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  as  it 
is  the  most  fervid  part  of  the  mass.  The  "  Gloria  "  follow- 
ing contains  a  duet  for  tenor  and  baritone,  that  has  made 
quite  an  impression  wherever  performed  in  private;  and 
in  Paris,  at  the  first  public  performance  of  the  work,  was 
pronounced  one  of  the  gems  of  the  whole  composition. 
The  performance  in  Paris,  by  the  way,  took  place  just  two 
years  ago  on  the  7th  of  this  month,  and  was  attended  by 
the  best  musicians  and  composers,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Delibes,  Dubois,  Massenet,  Le  Rey,  Rene, 
and  Saint-Saens,  all  of  whom  were  loud  in  their  praise  of 
the  young  composer's  work.  The  "  Credo  "  is  rather  long, 
and  the  fugue  with  which  it  terminates  is  very  intricate, 
but  has  never  failed  to  make  a  good  impression.  The 
"  Sanctus  "  is  imposing  and  religious,  but  the  "  Benedic- 
tus,"  for  religious  sentiment  and  depth  of  feeling,  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  part  of  the  mass.  The  closing 
movement,  "Agnus  Dei,"  is  difficult,  but  ends  with  a 
theme,  rather  trivial,  it  must  be  said,  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  mass,  but  which  never  fails  to  leave  a  good 
impression  on  those  who  prefer  melody  to  the  more  intri- 
cate and  dry  style  generally  used  in  church  music.  An 
"  Ave  Maria  "  by  the  same  composer  will  be  sung  at  the 
offertory. 

Though  Mr.  Masten's  work  does  not  always  show  the 
highest  inspiration,  still  it  may  be  said  that  he  avoids  the 
commonplace.  It  is  evident  from  a  glance  at  the  score  of 
the  mass  that  he  has  studied  with  profit  the  masses  of 
Hayden — for  here  and  there  are  to  be  found  traces  of  the 
style  so  much  admired  in  the  great  composer. 

It  is  but  fair  to  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Kelley  to  state  that  before 
Mr.  Masten  went  to  study  in  Paris,  he  received  his  first  in- 
struction in  harmony  and  composition  from  the  popular 
young  composer  of  the  "  Macbeth  "  music.-) 

That  the  mass  will  be  well  rendered  on  Sunday  is  assured 
from  the  fact  that  it  will  be  sung  by  such  artists  and  ama- 
teurs as  Miss  Ellen  Coursen,  Madame  Ponton  de  Arce, 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Sides,  Misses  May  and  Edith  Thorne,  Misses 
Alice  Baker,  Marie  Ponton  de  Arce,  Gabriel  Durand, 
Mamie  and  Emelia  Masten,  May  Mabie,  Geraldine  Cour- 
sen, and  Inez  Ponton  de  Arce,  and  Messrs.  Victorine  Car- 
ranza,  Alfred  A.  Wheeler,  Charles  Pechin,  Philip  Amos, 
Tom  Dver,  L.  Herman,  Ernest  White,  K.  Macaulay,  and 
others— fin  all  about  thirty  voices.  Professor  Joseph 
Roeckeris  the  organist  of  the  occasion,  and  the  whole  will 
be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  composer. 

San  Francisco,  January  8, 1885.  ">  Gregorius. 


Miss  Bacon's  Concert  in  Berlin. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  a  very  successful  concert  was 
given  in  Berlin  by  Miss  Alice  M.  Bacon,  formerly  of  San 
Francisco.  With  the  assistance  of  the  singer,  Frau  Hed- 
wig  Alberti,  and  Herrn  Heinrich  Schuster,  violinist,  the 
following  programme  was  carried  out.  r.  Sonate,  in  D 
minor,  for  piano  and  violin,  N.  W.  Gade.  2.  Variations 
serieuses,  Mendelssohn.  3.  Arie,  "Verdi  prati,"  Haen- 
del.  4.  ConcertstUck,  G major, Schumann.  5.  Lieder:  a, 
"  Mit  Myrthen  und  Rosen,  Schumann;  b.  Das  Konigs- 
kind,  Hartmann;  c,  Litthauisches  Lied,  Chopin.  6.  a, 
Praeludium,  C  sharp  minor;  b,  Mazurka,  A  flat  major;  c, 
Nocturne,  F  minor,  Chopin. 

The  performance  received  high  praise  from  all  quarters, 
and  Berlin's  severest  critic  writes  in  the  national  paper: 
"  Miss  Alice  M.  Bacon,  a  young  American  pianiste,  gave 
a  concert  in  the  Hotel  de  Rome  on  Tuesday  evening. 
She  played  the  Variations  Serieuses  of  Mendelssohn, 
shorter  selections  from  Chopin,  Schumann's  ConcertstUck 
in  G  major,  with  Mr.  Raif  at  the  second  piano,  and  the 
Gade  Sonate  in  D  minor,  for  violin  and  piano,  with  Mr. 
Schuster.  Her  playing  excels  in  many  particulars.  It  is 
marked  by  a  round,  full  tone,  great  exactness  in  tempo 
and  rhythm,  and  was  altogether  a  most  praiseworthy  and 
correct  interpretation,  giving  evidence  of  a  sound  musical 


A  Letter  of  Advice  to  Mexico. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Our  Mexican  neighbors  are  blundering 
along,  slowly  and  gradually,  upward  and  onward,  toward  a  higher 
civilization  and  a  better  government.  President  Diaz,  inaugurated 
early  last  month,  is  a  wiser  and  better  man  than  his  predeces- 
sor. He  will  have  a  hard  task  to  reform  the  chronic  abuses  that 
have  fastened  upon  the  administration  of  that  country.  "When  a 
man  goes  into  office  poor,  as  the  late  chief  magistrate  of  Mexico 
did,  and  retires  with  millions  in  his  own  purse,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  public  credit  is  at  zero,  that  distrust  is  felt  for  the  gov- 
ernment, that  the  treasury  is  empty,  and  that  the  army  is  unpaid 
and  ripe  for  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoils. 

Juarez  the  Great  deserves  the  lasting  gratitude  of  every  patriotic 
Mexican,  for  his  courage,  and  wisdom,  and  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try, f  n  spite  of  incredible  difficulties,  he  resisted,  vanquished,  and 
shot  Maximilian,  that  foreign  invader — the  puppet  representative 
of  popery,  monarchy,  priesthood,  and  despotism;  they  should 
honor  him  for  his  services  in  breaking  the  grasp  of  the  chuich  upon 
the  conscience  and  property  of  the  people  and  government  of  Mex- 
ico; (or  taking  from  the  Church  a  large  part  ofthe  entire  property 
of  the  state,  which  had  been  stolen  from  the  people,  and  dedicated 
to  religious  uses,  paying  no  taxes.  He  put  the  same  into  use  and 
private  ownership,  and  made  it  contribute  to  the  public  revenue 
its  full  share  of  taxes,  promoting  public  schools  and  general  educa- 
tion, and  started  the  nation  well  on  the  way  to  freedom,  when  he 
was  suddenly  cut  off. 

But  there  is  room  for  still  further  improvement,  and  if  we  were 
at  liberty  to  suggest  to  our  Mexican  friends,  who  have  our  best 
wishes,  we  would  say  abolish  your  bull-fights;  they  are  too  cruel 
and  barbarous  for  this  age,  or  for  any  people  claiming  to  be  civil- 
ized, much  less  for  people  calling  themselves  Christians.  Could 
you  see  how  you  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  assembled  by 
thousands — men,  women,  and  children — presided  over  by  your 
governors  and  magistrates,  deliberately  torturing  to  death  unof- 
fending domestic  animals,  exciting  bulls  in  fury  to  gore  and  dis- 
embowel patient,  faithful  horses  until  in  the  sight  of  tender  chil- 
dren and  gentle  women,  fatigued  and  satiated  with  excess  of  blood 
and  torture,  the  lifeless  bodies  of  these  innocent  victims  of  your 
cruel  sport  are  dragged  forth  from  the  arena  and  the  scene  closes 
on  a  gloriousywAz — you  would  never  repeat  the  shameful  spectacle. 
May  De  we  are  all  wrong,  dear  neighbors,  and  may  be  it  is  not  as 
bad  as  it  looks  to  us  and  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world;  but  we 
must  tell  you  plainly,  as  we  mentally  or  visually  behold  it,  we  can 
not  help  but  crj  out,  "  for  shame."  In  return  for  this  unsolicited 
commentary  on  one  of  your  peculiar  national  characteristics,  we 
invite  your  free  commentaries  on  our  manners— on  anything  which 
may  seem  to  you  so  abominable  and  atrocious  as  the  custom  of 
bull-6ghting  does  to  us. 

One  more  word  of  gratuitous  advice,  since  we  have  begun  it. 
We  would  say  to  the  rulers  and  people  of  Mexico  who  wish  well 
for  their  country:  amend  your  Constitution  and  laws  so  that  no 
Slate  shall  lay  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports.  Your  pres- 
ent system  is  inefficient  in  the  extreme;  it  defeats  its  own  pur- 
poses, as  your  Federal  and  State  treasuries  showj  it  is  full  of  vex- 
ation to  all  who  are  disposed  to  trade  with  you;  it  makes  enemies 
for  you  needlessly,  instead  of  friends;  it  tends  to  corrupt  and  de- 
moralize your  own  officials  and  people,  and,  in  spite  of  a  most  ex- 
cellent soil  and  climate,  it  tends  to  keep  your  country  at  strife  and 
poor.  S.  W.  H, 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


A    TERRIBLE    NIGHT. 


One  of  the  Experiences  of  Vidocq.  the  Famous  Police  Spy. 

♦ 

Adapted  for  the  Argonaut  by  Annie  Lake  TownstnJ. 

— • 

It  was  in  1S44,  a  stifling  hot  summer  day;,  when  I  de- 
cided to  accept  Balzac's  invitation  to  visit  him  at  his  fan- 
tastic house  in  the  Rue  Basse,  at  Passy.  It  was  nearly 
half-past  seven  when  I  entered  the  dining-room,  where 
Balzac  was  finishing  his  dinner.  Opposite  him  was  seated 
a  man  with  a  bovine  countenance,  intellectual  forehead, 
and  animal  lower  face,  solid,  perplexing,  and  of  an  unusual 
character.  His  hair,  now  gray,  gave  evidences  of  having 
once  been  red;  his  eyes,  once  blue,  were  now  a  wintry 
gray.    His  whole  person  was  complex,  rude  but  subtle. 

Taking  up  a  great  hot-house  peach  as  he  spoke,  Balzac 
said: 

"  Let  me  introduce  Monsieur  Vidocq." 

At  this  name,  famous  in  police  annals,  I  remembered 
Balzac's  detective  character,  "  Vautrin."  Balzac  held  in 
high  esteem  men  of  Vidocq 's  profession  and  reputation — 
spies  upon  families  and  upon  the  public  safety.  He  ad- 
mired the  divination  of  the  subtle  minds  that  have  a  sixth 
sense  for  following  on  the  track  of  a  criminal  with  the 
slightest  clue,  with  no  clue  at  all — men  seized  with  a  nerv- 
ous trembling,  like  the  hydroscope  on  the  rock  which  cov- 
ers a  water-spring  a  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  They  cry  out :  "  The  crime  is  there.  Dig  for  it, 
it  is  there ! " 

Balzac  arrogated  a  good  deal  of  this  rare  intuition  to  him- 
self. And,  indeed,  he  possessed  it,  but  made  use  of  it  to 
track  the  passions  to  the  heart,  where  crimes  are  prepared 
before  they  enter  the  world  of  reality  to  become  the  prey 
of  police  genius. 

"  You  take  a  great  deal  of  pains,  Monsieur  de  Balzac," 
said  Vidocq,  apropos  of  nolhing,  "  to  invent  stories  out  of 
your  imagination,  when  reality  is  right  at  your  elbow." 

"Do  you  still  believe  in  reality?"  said  Balzac.  "I 
should  not  have  thought  you  so  fresh.  Let  me  tell  you 
ahout  the  real.  We  novelists  make  it.  You  see  this  fine 
peach?  I  call  that  the  real  peach.  Nature's  peach,  that 
grows  wild — the  one  you  would  probably  call  real— is  small, 
sour,  impossible  to  eat.  The  one  I  hold  is  the  result  of  a 
hundred  years  of  cultivation,  studies  in  pruning,  in  soil,  in 
grafting;  we  eAtit,  and  our  palate  and  our  heart  are  made 
glad.  Such  as  it  is,  we  may  say  we  made  that  peach. 
Same  process  in  my  writing.  I  create  a  reality  in  my  nov- 
els as  the  orchardist  creates  it  in  his  peaches.  I  am  a  book- 
gardener.  Every  time  a  man  has  come  to  me  with :  '  I 
have  a  superb  subject  for  a  novel  for  you,  Balzac,'  when  I 
came  to  examine  into  it  I  never  found  anything  worth 
while.  If  there  was  a  dramatic  event,  the  details,  which 
are  everything,  were  completely  lacking ;  on  the  other  hand, 
when  there  were  crisp,  juicy  details,  there  was  no  central 
event.  Same  old  peach  simile.  A  story  is  made — it  doesn't 
grow." 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  that  I  have  just  been  re- 
minded of,"  said  Vidocq,  "and  you  shall  tell  me  at  the 
end  whether  the  completeress  of  it  doesn't  refuti-your 
theory.  I  was  on  duty  one  night,  about  ten  years  ago,  at 
the  police  headquarters,  and  it  was  a  freezing  winter  night. 
My  colleagues  and  I  were  around  a  white-hot  stove,  roast- 
ing chestnuts,  and  momentarily  expecting  a  call,  from  the 
prefect.  It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  at  night,  when  I  saw 
two  wavering,  shadowy  objects  pass  the  glass  door  of  the 
waning-room.  I  opened  the  door,  saw  "two  women,  and 
asked  them  where  they  were  going.  The  lady — for  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  two  were  mistress  and  maid — replied 
shortly,  and  without  looking  at  me,  that  she  wished  to 
speak  to  the  prefect.  She  was  in  ball  costume,  but  just 
the  way  she  was  dressed  perplexed  me.  The  flowers  in 
her  hair  looked  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  there,  her  hair 
itself  was  disordered,  and  under  her  rouge — for  she  was 
rouged,  though  she  was  extremely  young  and  pretty — she 
'k-athly  pale.  I  thought  she  must  be  mad,  or  tempo- 
rarily beside  herself,  for  she  had  a  kid  boot  on  one  foot  and 
a  while  satin  slipper  on  the  other. 

"  J  ust  as  I  was  going  to  tell  her  that  it  was  impossible  to 
see  the  prefect  at  that  hour,  the  guard  opened  the  door  of 
the  ante-chamber  and  let  her  in.  This  left  the  maid  on 
the  staircase.  I  asked  her  to  come  into  the  room  with  my 
men,  where  the  stove  was.  She  consented.  Although  not 
as  tempestuously  dressed  as  her  mistress,  she  was  quite  as 
demoralized.  Her  trembling  was  not  at  all  due  to  the 
.cold.  1  have  studied  all  sorts  of  emotions,  and  hers  was 
fright.  She  was  in  such  terror  that  it  was  contagious.  I 
never  saw  such  fear  in  my  life— it  was  ghastly;  and  yet  I 
could  see  that  she  was  a  woman  of  firm,  commanding 
character.  Although  I  had  given  her  a  seat  by  the  stove, 
she  jumped  up  every  half  minute  and  went  to  the  window, 
where  she  would  rub  off  the  fog  from  the  pane  with  her 
half-gloved  hand  and  look  out.  Once  I  looked  out  over 
her  shoulder.  I  saw  that  she  was  looking  at  the  carriage 
she  had  come  in— and  it  was  not  a.  hired  conveyance  of 
any  kind,  but  the  rich  and  solid  establishment  that  be- 
greal  house,  fine  horses,  crystal  lamps,  and  all. 
1  hi  1  murmur,  with  an  indefinable  accent  of 

!  >ut  whether  it  referred  to  the  coach- 
man or  some  one  inside  the  carriage,  I  could  not  possibly 
make  out. 

"  Now,  what  was  going  on  in  the  prefect's  room  all  this 
time?    This: 

"  The  prefect,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  had  given  orders 
that  1  >  be  awakened  till  daylight— and  his  word 

law.  Hearing  this  from  the  guard,  the  lady  asked 
n  the  prefect  might  be  seen.  She  was  told  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  lady  wrung  her  hands,  and 
spang  impetuously  toward  the  prefect's  door,  but  met 
the  iron  arm  of  the  guard— Papa  Caron  was  his  name— and 
much  amazed  he  was  at  the  vigor  of  the  assault  from  such  a 
delicate  antagonist.  The  more  the  lady  begged,  the  more 
Papa  Caron  said  it  would  be  ruin  and  loss  ofplace  for  him 
to  wake  the  prefect  when  the  prefect  said  he  was  not  to  be 
waked. 

"  What  compensation  will  make  that  ruin  good  to  you?' 
cried  the  lady,  excited  to  frenzy.    '  Will  this?    Will  this?' 


And  as  she  spoke  she  undid,  or  rather  burst  with  one 
wrench,  the  heavy  pearl  necklace  she  wore,  took  off  her 
diamond  bracelets  with  the  same  violence,  put  them  all 
pellmell  into  the  astonished  guard's  hands,  and  said: 
'  Now  go ! ' 

"  Twenty  thousand  francs  in  pearls  and  diamonds  were 
too  much  for  the  guard,  yet  he  went  reluctantly,  for  the 
prefect  had  the  irritable  nerves  of  a  man  exposed  fifteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  to  the  complaints,  and  peti- 
tions, and  demands  for  justice  of  the  public.  His  awak- 
ening was  rather  a  terrible  affair.  Once  more  Papa  Caron 
returned  to  the  lady  with  '  Impossible,'  for  an  answer. 
This  time  she  promised  him  on  her  honor  and  with  the 
simple  air  of  one  speaking  the  truth,  that  she  would  get 
him  a  pension  of  four  thousand  francs,  to  be  continued  to 
his  family  afier  his  death  if  any  punishment  fell  upon  him 
for  urging  her  suit  with  the  leonine  prefect.  This  time 
she  sent  in  her  name  in  a  sealed  envelope.  The  prefect 
read  it,  and  leaped  a  foot. 

"  'Show  her  into  my  private  office,  while  I  dress!'  he 
said. 

"  It  was  the  beautiful  Countess  Helene  de  B ,  a  star 

of  the  citizen  court,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  one  of 
the  great  ladies  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  one  of  those 
who  carried  the  life  and  death  of  cabinets  in  the  folds  of 
their  sweeping  trains. 

"  Of  course,  the  prefect  attempted  to  veil  his  astonish- 
ment under  abject  apologies  for  having  kept  her  waiting, 
but  she  did  not  allow  him  to  finish  his  first  sentence.  She 
began  to  speak  herself,  a  bluish  pallor  creeping  about  her 
lips. 

"'Agreat  misfortune  has  happened  to  me,' she  mur- 
mured in  a  stifled  voice;  '  you  can  not  imagine  what  it  is.' 
She  stopped,  gasping  for  breath;  then,  with  a  violent  effort 
at  self-control,  she  repeated,  eagerly:  '  You  will  save  me! 
\'ou  will  save  me !  You  will  save  me ! '  and  rushed  to  the 
window,  but  as  the  office  looked  out  on  a  different  street 
from  the  waiting-room,  she  did  not  see  the  carriage,  and 
uttered  a  piercing  scream.  The  prefect's  explanation 
calmed  her,  and  she  recommenced  her  story  with  the  same 
painful  interruptions  as  before: 

"  '  My  husband,  whom  you  know,  has  been  absent  eight 
days  in  Bordeaux,  on  business  connected  with  a  disputed 
will.'  All  Paris  knew  this,  and  the  prefect  also;  he  nod- 
ded, and  the  countess  continued,  in  a  hollow  and  distressed 
voice,  that,  during  his  absence,  she  had  sometimes  been 
called  upon  by  a  person,  a  young  man,  she  added  with  an 
effort,  whose  acquaintance  she  had  made  at  the  Austrian 
embassy.  She  reproached  herself  for  her  imprudence  in 
receiving  him  at  such  a  time,  because  the  count,  her  hus- 
band, was  of  a  jealous  disposition,  and  had  already  re- 
marked the  young  Hungarian's  attentions. 

"  '  He  was  an  Hungarian  officer,'  she  said,  parenthetic- 
ally, always  speaking  of  him  in  the  past,  which  considera- 
bly bewildered  the  prefect.  Although  she  had  not  en- 
couraged his  visits,  she  continued,  he  persisted  in  calling 
on  her  more  frequently  in  her  husband's  absence  than  be- 
fore. At  last  he  insisted  upon  leaving  the  opera  with  her, 
accompanying  her  to  her  home,  and  coming  in  to  chat  a 
few  moments.  This  had  all  been  wrong,  because  the 
world  might  have  censured  the  proceeding,  and  because  a 
firighfeil  occurrence  had  been  the  result  of  the  fv_"il  weak- 
ness. She  had  had  a  letter  from  her  husband  the  day  be- 
fore, setting  his  return  from  Bordeaux  for  the  following 
night.'at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning — the  morning  follow- 
ing that  very  night  of  which  she,  Countess  Helene  de 
B ,  was  passing  the  latter  half  at  the  police  head- 
quarters. 

"'I  see,' said  the  prefect,  gravely;  'your  husband  re- 
turned, surprised  the  Hungarian  officer  in  your  parlor,  his 
jealousy  was  aroused,  and  you  have  flown  to  tell  of  some 
crime,  or  to  warn  me  of  an  impending  duel? ' 

"'My  husband  has  not  come  yet,'  said  the  countess; 
'  his  train  gets  in  at  three,  and  it  is  not  two  o'clock  yet.' 

"  'Then  no  one  is  wounded,  no  one  dead?'  cried  the 
prefect. 

"  She  came  close  to  him  and  whispered  with  rigid  lips: 
'  There  is  a  dead  man  in  my  carriage,  down-stairs.  M. 
de  Karlsen,  the  Hungarian  officer,  while  calling  upon 
me  this  evening  after  the  opera,  died  in  my  parlor,  and  his 
corpse  is  in  my  carriage.' 

"  '  Murdered? '  cried  the  prefect. 

"  '  No;  struck  down  by  an  apoplectic  stroke  as  he  sat  by 
my  side.  Is  it  not  horrible,  that  when  I  long  to  grieve  for 
a  dead  friend  I  must  only  think  of  my  reputation  and  a  cen- 
sorious world?  Now,  help  me.  There  is  a  dead  man  in 
my  carriage,  what  shall  I  do?  Y'ou  must  have  a  thousand 
resources,  said  the  countess,  mingling  the  authority  of  the 
woman  who  commands  with  the  authority  of  the  woman 
who  implores. 

"  '  Many  resources,  but  nothing  for  just  this  case,'  said 
the  prefect,  who,  however,  was  longing  to  aid  the  poor  lady 
who  was  enduring  tortures  with  superhuman  courage.  He 
rang  the  bell,  saymg  as  he  did  so :  '  There  is  but  one  man 
in  Paris  who  can  deliver  you  from  this  delicate  position. 
Are  you  willing  that  he  should  make  a  third  in  our  coun- 
sels?' 


.._  prefect 

told  me  the  story,  concluding  with  the  words:  'Vidocq, 
you  must  get  rid  of  the  body. 

"  '  What  do  you  say  to  having  the  body  found  at  day- 
break on  the  highway,  wounded  in  two  or  three  places  ?  He 
is  found,  his  purse  and  valuables  are  gone,  he  has  been 
murdered  by  robbers.  Grand  commotion  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Investigation  by  the  police— fruitless— eight  days 
afterward  everything  forgotten.' 

"  '  Enough  I '  cried  the  countess,  who  had  hidden  her 
face  in  her  convulsed  hands.  '  No  stabs  on  that  body !  I 
will  not  have  it  I    NoP 

"  '  Then  how  would  it  be  if  the  body  should  disappear 
from  the  world  as  if  it  had  never  existed? '  said  I. 

" '  Never  to  be  found  again? ' 

"  '  Never.' 

"'  No  burial,  then?' 

" '  I'm  afraid  not.' 

"  '  Just  how  would  you  make  it  disappear? ' 

"  '  Oh,  madame,  don't  try  to  know.' 


" '  I  will  not  hear  of  your  second  plan  either,'  said  the 
countess,  decidedly. 

"  '  Madame,'  said  I,  '  I  have  but  one  more  plan ;  but  to 
carry  that  out  I  must  know  how  many  of  your  people  know 
of  this  young  man's  visit  to  you  this  evening.' 

"  '  Only  Honorine,  my  maid,'  said  the  countess,  earnest- 
ly. '  It  was  like  this:  Ivlonsieur  de  Karlsen  was  telling  me 
an  amusing  story;  he  was  laughing  very  heartily;  I  had 
turned  my  head  away,  but  noticed  that  his  laughter  ceased 
suddenly.  Several  seconds  passed  by.  Astonished  at  the 
tiansition  from  exaggerated  gayety  to  profound  silence,  I 
turned,  rose  from  my  arm-chair  and  approached  the  sofa, 
where  he  was  sitttng.  Plis  face  was  horribly  distorted.  I 
discovered  that  he  was  dead.  I  shrieked  and  fell.  See,  I 
cut  my  forehead.  Honorine  came  running  in,  revived  me, 
reminded  me  that  my  husband  was  but  a  few  hours  from 
Paris,  and  that  something  must  be  done.  She  thought  of 
the  prefect,  and  arranged  everything  with  immense  pres- 
ence of  mind.  Every  one  was  asleep.  We  two  carried  the 
body  down  into  the  court,  opened  the  carriage-house  and 
put  the  dead  man  in  the  carriage,  then  woke  up  the  coach- 
man and  told  him  to  drive-  us  to  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de 
la  Sainte-Chapelle.  He  is  a  good  German,  has  only 
been  in  Paris  a  month  and  is  not  inquisitive.  He  got 
the  carriage  out  of  the  carriage-house  and  harnessed  up. 
Meantime  I  went  to  get  on  a  ball  dress,  in  case  I  should 
find  my  husband  at  home  on  my  return,  Honorine  devis- 
ing where  I  should  say  I  had  been.  I  had  to  dress  alone, 
Honorine  had  to  be  with  the  coachman  to  see  that  he  did 
not  open  the  carriage-door.  What  a  toilet  I  made!  Only 
here  I  discovered  that  I  had  on  one  kid  boot  and  one  satin 
slipper.  I  crept  down-stairs.  All  was  in  readiness.  Ho- 
norine and  I  got  into  the  carriage  and  we  three  came  here 
together.'  I 

"  That  was  the  story  she  told.  It  made  the  chills  run 
over  me. 

"'Madame,'  said  I,  'just  one  thing  more.  Where 
doesM.  de  Karlsen  live?' 

"  She  gave  me  the  street  and  number. 

"  '  Now,'  said  I,  '  I  promise  you  that  without  wounds, 
without  mysterious  disappearances,  and  without  compro- 
mising you  in  the  least,  the  remains  of  M.  de  Karlsen 
shall  be  at  his  home  in  his  room, and  in  his  friends'  hands 
in  about  a  quarter  of  ah  hour.'  Y'our  story  has  inspired 
me  with  the  idea  of  the  means  to  employ.' 

"  '  Ah,  what  gratitude  of  mine  can  ever  be  so  great  as 
the  service  you  are  doing  me!'  she  murmured,  wringing 
my  hand.    It  was  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life." 

Vidocq  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes. 

"  Take  some  cognac,"  said  Balzac. 

"No,"  said  Vidocq;  "later.  Just  now  I  do  not  need 
anything."    He  continued  bis  story: 

"  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  countess  promised 
the  royal  favor  to  the  prefect,  and  we  left  the  private  office. 
We  went  down  stairs  and  stopped  for  the  maid  who  had 
been  left  in  the  waiting-room. 

"  '  Everything  is  going  well,  Honorine,'  murmured  the 
countess;  '  but  courage!  for  all  is  not  over  yet.' 

"  Decidedly  all  was  not  over!  I  signaled  to  one  of  the 
inspectors  to  join  us,  and,  telling  him  the  whole  story  in  a 
few  words,  told  him,  also,  what  we  would  do  if  the  cour.t- 
ts1.' co?  Jiin.an  v  as  still  asleec — we  v  ould  take  the  body 
out  of  the  carriage.  As  we  crept  dewn  ihe  siren  we  got 
a  bad  fright  from  hearing  some  one  singing  a  rude  .- 
but  it  turned  out  not  to  be  the  coachman,  who  slept  peace- 
fully on. 

"  '  Run  and  tell  the  ladies  they  may  come,'  said  I  to 
my  colleague,  who  departed  while  I  lifted  out  the  body. 
He  was  a  magnificent  man — five  feet  eight  or  nine,  splen- 
did torso,  beautifully  dressed.  I  laid  him  in  the  shadow 
of  the  parapet  which  guards  the  Quai  des  Orfevres.  I  saw 
the  two  poor  women  coming.  The  agent  and  I  had  to  lit- 
erally lift  them  into  the  carriage.  Their  furtive  looks 
around  for  it  were  distressing. 

"  '  No  violence ! '  repeated  the  countess  for  the  last  time. 
I  banged  the  door  of  the  carriage,  swore  lustily  at  the 
sleeping  coachman  that  his  mistress  had  been  ready  to 
start  for  the  past  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  away  they  whirled 
to  the  Rue'Bellechasse. 

"  The  agent  and  I  went  back  to  the  place  where  I  had 
laid  the  body  of  M.  de  Karlsen.  We  picked  it  up,  be- 
tween us,  our  arms  around  it,  and  staggered  off  like  two 
drunkards  supporting  a  third.  We  went  to  the  Pont  Neuf 
— a  central  point  where  no  one  can  tell  where  the  man  he 
meets  there  came  from.  Of  course  it  was  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  no  one  should  be  able  to  guess  where  M. 
de  Karlsen  had  passed  the  night.  It  was  a  short  walk  to 
get  there,  but  I  would  not  take  it  again  under  the  same 
conditions  for  a  good  deal.  Once  opposite  the  Place  Dau- 
phine,  we  waited  for  a  cab  to  pass  by.  As  soon  as  one 
drew  near  we  began  to  sing  a  drinking  song  and  gabble  as 
German  a  gibberish  as  we  could  muster,  staggering  about 
with  our  ghastly  burden. 

"  '  Hullo,  coachman,'  said  I,  when  the  cab  came  up, 
'  will  you  accept  a  fare  ?  We  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
steady  legs  to  get  our  friend  home.'  Without  waiting  for* 
the  Jehu  s  answer,  we  opened  the  cab  door,  shoved  in 
the  body,  and  called  out  the  address:  '  Rue  Saint-Floren- 
tin,  first  large  house  to  the  right.' 

"  We  had  given  him  five  francs.  The  thing  was  done.  As 
for  the  sequel,  this  is  the  way  the  papers  told  it  next  morn- 
ing: 

'A  rich  and  noble  stranger,  young  M.de  Karlsen,  sole  heir  of 
one  of  the  oldest  Hungarian  families,  had  a  fatal  apoplectic  stroke 
last  night  while  driving  to  his  home  in  the  Rue  Saint-Florentin. 
lie  had  taken  a  hired  cab,  and  the  honest  cab-driver,  as  soon  as 
he  perceived  the  frightful  accident  which  the  chances  of  his  calling 
had  brought  to  his  notice,  after  endeavoring  in  vain  to  arouse  the 
druggists  whose  establishments  he  passed- on  his  road,  at  last  de- 
livered the  body  to  the  servants  at  M.  de  Karlsen 's  sumptuous  res- 
idence, on  the  Rue  Saint-Florentin.' 

"  The  papers  had  something  more  serious  the  next  day: 

'  To  morrow,  at  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine,  the  funeral  services 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  M.  de  Karlsen  will  take  place.  His 
friends  are  requested  to  be  present,  as  the  body  is  to  be  sent  to 
Hungary,  and  all  religious  ceremonies  will  be  finished  at  the 
church,  beginning  at  noon.' 

"  Nothing  had  transpired  in  the  meantime  to  indicate 
that  any  unpleasant  incident  marked  the  return  of  the  hus- 
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band,  and  on  account  of  his  relations  with  the  Austrian 
embassy  the  countess  appeared  at  Karlsen's  funeral  in 
deep  mourning,  masking  strange  thoughts  under  her  con- 
ventional dignity.  She  returned  to  her  home  never  to 
leave  it.  She  languished  from  that  day,  and  soon  died  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  Nobody  was  forgotten,  how- 
ever. Papa  Caron,  the  man  on  duty  in  the  prefect's  ante- 
chamber that  strange  night,  received  a  big  sum  of  money; 
Honorine,  a  little  property  at  Vilvordie,  where  she  lives  to 
this  day,  and  I  received  this  magnificent  ring.  Look,  it's 
worth  two  thousand  francs,  but  if  it  were  worth  two  millions 
I  would  never  part  with  it ;  it  is  riveted  to  that  finger. 

"  As  for  the  husband — there  were  no  children — he  left 
Paris,  and  established  himself  on  some  vast  estate  of  his 
in  Dalmatia.  At  the  season  of  the  year  when  all  the  great 
opera-singers  go  to  Trieste  he  would  take  up  his  abode 
there,  and  never  miss  a  night  in  his  box.  It  was  his  only 
pleasure.  During  one  of  these  representations,  he  heard 
a  Frenchman  in  the  box  next  to  him  telling  some  people 
how  much  the  prima  donna  looked  like  the  Countess 
Helene  de  B- — ;  '  a  great  lady,'  he  added,  '  very  well 
known  in  Paris.  Her  husband  poisoned  heron  suspicion 
of  her  infidelity,  although  the  world  supposed  she  died  of 
a  decline.'  He  gossiped  on  in  a  way  that  must  have  been 
distressing  to  the  count,  who,  however,  waited  for  the  en 
ti'acte,  and  then  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  box,  passed  in 
his  card,  with  a  place  and  hour  of  meeting  written  on  it, 
bowed,  went  back  to  his  own  box,  and  heard  out  the  opera. 
He  was  known  to  be  an  expert  swordsman.  Swords  were 
the  weapons  chosen  for  the  duel.  They  met,  and  after  a 
few  passes,  the  count  literally  threw  himself  upon  his  ad 
versary's  sword.  He  had  committed  suicide  by  another 
man's  hand.     My  story  is  finished." 

"Ah!"  cried  Balzac,  triumphantly;  "now  I  will  show 
you  where  it  falls  down.  Unless  the  prefect,  or  you,  or 
Honorine  betrayed  the  matter,  how  could  the  count  know 
of  the  frightful  death  of  Karlsen  at  his  house,  at  his  wife's 
feet?  Now,  if  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  I  say  that  the  duel, 
the  suicide  by  another's  hand,  is  not  sufficiently  justified. 
If  I  were  telling  the  story  I  should  have  to  imagine  or  in- 
vent a  more  detailed,  more  logical  end.  The  death  is 
dramatic  and  original,  but  I  do  insist  that  for  such  despair 
the  count  is  left  too  ignorant  of  what  happened  during  his 
absence.  The  story  is  not  the  metaphorical  peach,  which 
only  need  to  be  plucked  and  eaten." 

"  There  may  be  more,"  said  Vidocq,  a  little  abashed  by 
the  novel-writer's  tone.  "  I  told  you  that  I  was  reminded 
of  this  story.  What  do  you  think  reminded  me?  The 
cab-driver  who  drove  me  over  here  this  evening.  I  recog- 
nized in  him  the  cab-driver  of  the  Pont  Neuf  to  whom  we 
gave  Karlsen's  body  that  night  ten  years  ago." 
*     "  Strange ! "  said  Balzac,  increduously. 

"  Not  very.  Once  a  cab-driver  always  a  cab-driver. 
They  rarely  become  colonels,"  said  Vidocq. 

"Is  heat  the  door?  Let's  have  him  up,"  cried  Balzac, 
tossing  his  napkin  up  in  the  air,  which  was  a  great  sign  of 
joy  in  him. 

The  cab-driver  was  summoned.  He  looked  like  every 
cab-driver  of  his  age — fifty  years,  weather-beaten  skin, 
pudgy  red  nose,  mouth  deformed  by  constant  smoking, 
gray  hair,  and  stooping  shoulders.  Balzac  filled  every 
glass  on  the  table  and  signed  to  the  cab-driver  that  it  was 
all  for  him.     Then  a  lively  interrogation  began. 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  Vidocq,  "  you  are  the 
man  I  hailed  on  the  Pont  Neuf  the  other  evening?  " 

The  cab-driver  cocked  his  chin. 

"  What  other  evening?  " 

"You  don't  remember?  We  were  three,  and  we  were 
singing?" 

"  When  ?    I  pick  up  so  many  people  who  are  singing." 

"  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,"  said  Vidocq. 

"  You  call  that  the  other  night?  Why,  I  don't  remem- 
ber for  ten  days." 

"  I'm  going  to  tell  you.  We  stopped  you  in  front  of  the 
Henry  IV.  statue." 

"  I've  been  stopped  there  a  hundred  thousand  times." 

"  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  we  gave  you 
five  francs." 

"  The  five  francs  is  the  most  unusual  thing  you've  said 
yet." 

"  The  man  who  got  in  was  going  to  the  Rue  Saint-Flor- 
entin." 

A  flash  passed  into  the  cab-driver's  eyes. 

"  When  you  opened  the  door  you  had  a  great  surprise." 

Second  flash  of  memory  on  the  part  of  the  cab-driver. 

"  What  did  you  find  instead  ot  the  man  who  got  in  on 
the  Pont  Neuf?" 

"  Why,  he  was  dead,  if  that's  what  you  want  to  make  me 
say.  There's  nothing  so  strange  about  that.  But  perhaps 
it  was  you  who  made  me  the  fine  present.  If  it  was,  you 
owe  me  forty  sous." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out?  I  gave  you  five  francs 
for  your  trip." 

"  I  earned  all  that  answering  questions.  I  mean  I  had 
to  go  on  another  errand.  I  had  to  go  to  the  Rue  Belle- 
chasse." 

"  Rue  Bellechasse ! "  we  all  shouted. 

"  Yes,  to  the  house  of  a  Countess  de ,  Duchess  de 

,  I've  forgotten  the  name.    I  found  a  tiny  little  gilded 

leather-case  m  my  cab  the  morning  after  I  carried  the 
dead  man  to  the  Rue  Saint-Florentin;  so,  of  course,  the 
case  belonged  to  him.  There  was  a  letter  in  it,  addressed 
to  this  countess  or  duchess,  Rue  Bellechasse.  Oh,  you 
needn't  look  like  that,  there  weren't  any  bank-notes.  I 
should  have  returned  them.  But  I  earned  forty  sous.  I 
carried  the  letter  to  its  address,  and  gave  the  letter  to  a 
gentleman  and  lady  who  were  just  getting  into  their  car- 
nage. The  gentleman,  a  very  handsome  man  with  his 
breast  covered  with  orders,  took  the  letter.  I  said :  '  Forty 
sous.'  He  read  the  letter,  turned  as  white  as  the  paper, 
and  told  his  footman  to  give  me  forty  sous.  The  man  put 
a  two-franc  piece  in  my  hand." 

"  The  story  is  complete  now,"  said  Balzac.  "  The 
husband  read  in  that  letter  some  declaration  of  love  from 
M.  de  Karlsen  to  his  wife.  The  overheard  gossip  at  the 
Trieste  opera-house  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
world  considered  him  disgraced,  and  that  decided  him  to 
kill  himself.  The  story  is  complete."— Leon  Gozlan  in 
"Balzac  at  Home." 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

%  Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Grey. 

Two  brown  heads  with  tossing  curls, 
Red  lips  shutting  over  pearls, 
Bare  feet,  white,  and  wet  with  dew, 
Two  eyes  black,  and  two  eyes  blue, 
Little  girl  and  boy  were  they, 
Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Grey. 

They  were  standing  where  a  brook. 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook, 
Flashed  its  silver,  and  thick  ranks 
Of  willow  fringed  its  mossy  banks — 
Half  in  thought  and  half  in  play, 
Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Gray. 

They  had  cheeks  like  cherries  red; 

He  was  taller — 'most  a  head; 

She  with  arms  like  wreaths  of  snow, 

Swung  a  basket  to  and  fro 

As  she  loitered,  half  in  play, 

Chattering  to  Willie  Grey. 

'  Pretty  Katie,"  W7illie  said— 

And  there  came  a  dash  of  red 

Through  the  brownness  of  his  cheek — 
'  Boys  are  strong  and  girls  are  weak, 

And  I'll  carry,  so  I  will, 

Katie's  basket  up  the  hill." 

Katie  answered,  with  a  laugh, 
'  You  shall  carry  only  half"; 

And  then  tossing  back  her  curls, 
'  Boys  are  weak  as  well  as  girls." 

Do  you  think  that  Katie  guessed 

Half  the  wisdom  she  expressed? 

Men  are  only  boys  grown  tall; 
Hearts  don't  change  much  after  all; 
And  when,  long  years  from  that 'day, 
Katie  Lee  and  \\  illie  Grey 
Stood  again  beside  the  brook 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook — 

Is  it  strange  that  Willie  said, 
While  again  a  dash  of  red 
Crossed  the  brownness  of  his  cheek, 
'  I  am  strong  and  you  are  weak; 
Life  is  but  a  slippery  steep, 
Hung  with  shadows  cold  and  deep. 

'  Will  you  trust  me,  Katie  dear — 

Walk  beside  me  without  fear? 

May  I  carry,  if  I  will, 

All  your  burdens  up  the  hill?" 

And  she  answered,  with  a  laugh, 
'  No,  but  you  may  carry  half." 

Close  beside  the  little  brook, 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook, 
Washing  with  its  silver  hands 
Late  and  early  at  the  sands, 
Is  a  cottage,  where  to-day 
Katie  lives  with  Willie  Grey. 

In  a  porch  she  sits,  and  lo! 

Swings  a  basket  to  and  fro — 

Vastly  different  from  the  one 

That  she  swung  in  years  agone, 

This  is  long  and  deep  and  wide. 

And  has — rockers  at  the  side.        — /.  H.  Pixley. 


Swinging. 


Eirds  id  the  tree-tops  were  singing  — 

It  was  the  middle  of  June; 
Dolly  sat  dreamily  swinging  — 

Coming  was  Somebody  soon. 
It  was  the  middle  of  June, 

All  the  green  leaves  were  a-flicker; 
Coming  was  Somebody  soon  — 

Surely  he  might  have  come  quicker, 
All  the  green  leaves  were  a-flicker, 

Hid  they  a  glimpse  of  the  gate; 
Surely,  he  might  have  come  quicker. 

What  could  have  made  him  so  late? 
Hid  they  a  glimpse  of  the  gate, 

Roses,  with  bumble-bees  humming  — 
What  could  have  made  him  so  late? 

Hark!  now  a  footstep  was  coming! 
Roses,  with  bumble-bees  humming  — 

Dolly  swung  on  at  her  ease; 
Hark!  now  a  footstep  was  coming! 

Could  she  be  seen  through  the  trees? 
Dolly  swung  on  at  her  ease,- 

Forward  and  backward,  half  dreaming  — 
Could  she  be  seen  through  the  trees? 

White  in  the  walnut  boughs  gleaming? 
Forward  and  backward,  half  dreaming  — 

Let  him  come  find  her,  she  said — 
White  in  the  walnut  boughs  gleaming  — 

She  would  not  call  him  instead! 
Let  him  come  find  her,  she  said  — 

Oh,  she  would  show  herself  haughty  — 
She  would  not  call  him  instead  — 

He  was  so  lazy  and  naughty. 
Oh,  she  would  show  herself  haughty! 

Oh,  he  should  meet  with  his  ma^ch! 
He  was  so  lazy  and  naughty — 

Click!  went  the  sound  of  the  latch. 
Oh,  he  should  meet  with  his  match! 

Sudden,  or  ever  she  reckoned, 
Click!  went  the  sound  of  the  latch — 

He  would  be  here  in  a  second! 
Sudden,  or  ever  she  reckoned, 

.Blushed  she  as  red  as  a  rose — 
He  would  be  here  in  a  second. 

Perhaps  he  had  hurried — who  knows? 
Blushed  she  as  red  as  a  rose, 

Looking  so  doubtful  and  pretty — 
Perhaps  he  had  hurried — who  knows? 

To  quarrel  would  be  such  a  pity. 
Looking  so  doubtful  and  pretty — 

Speak,  or  allow  him  to  pass? 
To  quarrel  would  be  such  a  pity — 

There  was  his  step  on  the  grass. 
Speak,  or  allow  him  to  pass? 

Let  him  go  by  without  stopping? 
There  was  his  step  on  the  grass. 

Ah,  how  the  roses  were  dropping! 
Let  him  go-by  without  stopping? 

Up,  and  to  meet  him  she  flew. 
Ah,  how  the  roses  were  dropping! 

Sweetly  the  summer  wind  blew. 
Up,  and  to  meet  him  she  flew — 

Arms  round  his  neck  she  was  flinging — 
Sweetly  the  summer  wind  blew — 
Birds  in  the  tree-tops  were  singing. 

—May  Probyn, 


STORYETTES, 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  mendicant  approached  a  Westchester  man  on  the  cars 
the  other  day,  and  said:  "  Dear  sir,  I  have  lost  my  leg," 
to  which  the  Westchester  man  replied,  as  he  hurried  away : 
"  My  dear  friend,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  have  not  seen  any- 
thing of  it." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  once  expressed  to  Isquierdo 
his  wonder  at  the  enormous  number  of  charlatans  that 
there  were  in  the  world.  Isquierdo  quietly  said:  "I  beg 
your  pardon;  I  do  not  think  there  are  enough — in  propor- 
tion to  the  dupes." 

The  "  thought  reader "  placed  his  hand  on  the  man's 
head,  withdrew  it,  and  struck  him  a  fearful  blow  on  the 
nose.  When  the  man  got  out  from  under  the  chair,  and 
asked  the  reader  what  he  hit  him  for,  he  replied:  "  Just  as 
I  placed  my  hand  on  your  head  you  thought  I  was  a  d — d 
fool;  and  I  don't  allow  any  man  to  think  that,  no  matter 
if  he's  as  big  as  a  house." 


A  physician  was  driving  along  the  street  when  his  horse 
took  fright  and  ran  away.  He  was  thrown  violently  to  the 
sidewalk,  and  knocked  senseless.  Presently  he  recovered 
a  little  from  his  unconsciousness,  and,  noticing  the  crowd 
which  had  gatherd  about  him,  remarked:  "What's  the 

matter,  gentleman ?    Anybody  hurt?    I'm  Doctor  B . 

Can  I  be  of  any  service  ? " 


After  dinner  some  young  ladies  were  trying  to  worm  out 
of  a  priest  the  secrets  of  the  confessional.  "  AU  I  can  tell 
you,"  he  said,  after  remaining  mute  to  their  appeals  for  a 
long  time,  "  is  that  my  first  penitent  was  a  lady  qui  trom- 
pait  son  mart"  At  the  subsequent  reception  in  the  even- 
ing, a  youthful  matron  entered  the  drawing-room,  and, 
rushing  up  to  the  priest,  said,  with  effusion :  "Oh,  my  dear 
father,  are  you  here?  I'm  always  so  glad  to  see  you.  You 
know  I  was  your  first  penitent." 

A  philosophical  individual  once  refused  point  blank  to 
lend  fifty  dollars  to  a  bosom  friend.  "  Well,  I  did  not  ex- 
pect that  of  you,"  said  the  would-be  borrower,  rising  and 
preparing  to  leave  indignantly;  "  I  will  never  forgive  you 
for  this  refusal."  ' '  Of  course  you  won't,  my  dear  fellow," 
replied  the  philosopher,  with  the  utmost  calmness;  "  but 
if  I'd  lent  you  the  fifty  dollars,  you  wouldn't  have  paid 
me,  and  we  should  have  quarreled  about  that;  so  it  s  as 
well  to  get  the  row  over  at  once.    Good  morning." 


A  correspondent  in  London  sends  a  good  story  which  is 
told  at  the  clubs :  Lord  Dufferin,  embassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, wrote  to  Cook,  the  famous  guide  of  "  tourist " 
parties  all  over  the  world,  to  come  and  move  him  and  his 
legation  to  England.  Cook  replied  that  nothing  would 
give  him  more  pleasure,  but  that  unluckily  he  was  at  the 
moment  engaged  in  moving  Lord  Wolseley  and  the  British 
army  to  Khartoom !  The  correspondent  adds  that  there 
will  soon  be  Cooks  who  will  take  contracts  to  carry  on 
wars. 


One  of  the  many  amusing  stories  in  which  "  Prince  " 
John  Van  Buren  figures  as  hero  turns  on  a  droll  case  of 
his  misquotation.  The  Prince  once  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  address  a  large  gathering  of  Sunday  school  chil- 
dren, and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  undertook  to  en- 
tertain them  with  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  Midway 
in  the  narrative  he  was  aware  that  his  coat-tails  were  being 
vigorously  pulled,  and  half  turning  his  head  to  find  out 
the  trouble,  he  was  met  by  this  exhortation  from  his  friend 
in  the  rear:  "  For  goodness'  sake,  John,  cut  it  short  and 
sit  down;  you're  getting  the  hair  on  the  wrong  man." 


Many  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  a  commercial  panic, 
there  was  a  severe  run  on  a  bank  in  South  Wales,  and  the 
small  farmers  jostled  each  other  in  crowds  to  draw  out  their 
money.  Things  were  rapidly  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
when  the  bank  manager,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  suddenly 
bethought  him  of  an  expedient.  By  his  directions  a  clerk, 
having  heated  some  sovereigns  in  a  frying-pan,  paid  them 
over  the  counter  to  an  anxious  applicant.  "  Why,  they're 
quite  hot!"  said  the  latter,  as  he  took  them  up.  "Of 
course,"  was  the  reply;  "what  else  could  you  expect? 
They  are  only  just  out  of  the  mold.  We  are  coining 
them  by  hundreds  as  fast  as  we  can."  "  Coining  them ! 
thought  the  simple  agriculturists;  "  then  there  is  no  fear 
of  the  money  running  short ! "  With  this  their  confidence 
revived,  the  panic  abated,  and  the  bank  was  enabled  to 
weather  the  storm. 

The  story  is  told  that  in  an  Eastern  city  recently  there 
were  four  men  playing  poker,  every  one  of  whom  had  two 
pairs  before  the  draw.  Each  drew  a  card  and  each  filled 
his  hand,  making  four  full  houses— an  ace  full,  ten  full, 
seven  full,  and  four  full.  The  game  was  at  a  comparative- 
ly small  limit,  and  no  one  for  some  time  suspected  that  any 
one  had  a  full  hand.  The  result  was  that  the  pot  grew 
with  great  rapidity.  The  first  man  bet  the  limit,  the  next 
man  raised  him,  and  he  was  raised  in  turn  by  the  third 
player;  all  of  them  were  raised  by  the  fourth,  and  so  on, 
each  going  a  step  higher,  until  their  chips  gave  out  and 
they  had  to  stop  to  consider  matters.  Every  man  was  pos- 
itive that  he  held  the  winning  hand,  as  the  cards  had  run 
low  for  some  time  before.  The  chances  are  that  they 
would  have  been  betting  yet  if  the  host— who,  by  the  way, 
held  the  winning  hand,  an  almost  invincible  one — had  not 
suggested  that  they  allow  it  to  go  around  once  more  and 
then  lay  down  their  cards.  When  the  four  players  laid 
down  the  four  full  hands  there  was  a  deep  and  sepulchral 
hush.  Then  the  man  who  held  the  seven  full  raised  his 
head  and  murmured  with  heartfelt  gratitude:  "Thank 
Heaven !  this  wasn't  a  ten-dollar  game." 


■' 


THE        ARGONAUT 


SUPERFLUOUS     LAGS 


The  Veteran  on  the  Stage— "  Flaneur  "  on  Aged  Actresses. 


Thus  far,  Madame  Ristori's  season  in  New  York  has 
been  a  failure,  artistically  and  financially.  One  can  not 
help  feeling  a  certain  amount  of  pity  for  the  aged,  decrepit, 
and  weak  woman  who  treads  the  boards  of  the  Star  Thea- 
tre, the  very  ghost  of  her  former  self,  and  a  travesty  of  the 
character  she  attempts  to  play.  Probably  no  one  would 
resent  an  expression  of  pity  so  indignantly  as  Madame 
Rislori  herself,  but  there  is  no  need  of  disguising  the  fact 
that  she  has  outlived  her  usefulness  on  the  stage.  The 
extent  to  which  the  press  has  humored  Madame  Ristori 
since  she  has  been  here,  and  the  kindness  with  which  she 
has  been  received  by  the  public,  should  be  very  gratifying 
to  her,  and  if  she  retained  but  one  of  the  many  qualities 
which  she  formerly  possessed,  the  season  could  not  fail  to 
be  a  successful  one.  As  it  is,  the  managers  are  simply 
running  her  on  the  reputation  she  made  years  ago.  In  the 
first  place,  Madame  Ristori  attempts  to  speak  the  English 
language.  Her  words  are  invariably  spoken  with  an  accent 
that  makes  them  unintelligible,  and  it  is  perfectly  apparent 
that  she  seldom  has  any  idea  of  what  they  mean.  With 
all  the  resources  of  stage  art,  it  is  impossible  for  her  to 
look  less  than  seventy-five  or  eighty  years  of  age;  and  so 
all  illusion  in  the  parts  which  she  plays  is  cast  to  the 
winds.  Her  struggles  with  the  vernacular  are  almost  piti- 
ful; and,  besides  this,  she  has  lost  all  the  power  she  once 
had  as  an  actress.  These  are  not  pleasant  things  to  say 
about  so  eminent  an  artist  as  Ristori,  particularly  after  one 
has  seen  her  act  as  I  have.  On  her  last  visit  to  America  I 
went  to  see  Ristori  whenever  the  opportunity  offered.  It 
was  a  good  many  years  ago,  a  baker's  dozen  or  more,  but 
I  remember  every  performance  as  distinctly  as  though 
the  time  was  only  yesterday.  She  was  then  at  the  very 
height  of  her  power,  and  she  acted  in  her  own  tongue, 
with  a  capital  Italian  company  to  support  her.  From  the 
memory  of  that  superb  season  to  the  reality  of  to-day  is 
almost  shocking.  As  though  to  emphasize  their  indiffer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  the  public,  Ristori's  managers  have 
engaged  a  troupe  of  actors  to  support  her  which  is  simply 
execrable.  Take  it  all  in  all,  one  can  get  about  as  poor  a 
return  for  his  money  by  visiting  the  farewell  performances 
of  Ristori  as  he  can  anywhere  else  I  know  of. 

Marie  Aimee,  too,  has  grown  old.  She  isn't  as  old  as 
Ristori  by  a  matter  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  but  she  is 
still  very  far  along,  and  she  looks  every  year  of  her  age 
when  behind  the  footlights.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  old 
Mademoiselle  Aimee  is,  but  I  believed  it  has  been  proved 
that  she  was  thirty-nine  years  old  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
which  would  bring  her  very  close  to  the  half  hundred  now. 
To  see  Aimee  walking  on  the  street,  with  a  perfectly  fit- 
ting black  dress,  a  quiet  hat,  a  decorous  dog,  and  a  red 
parasol,  one  would  place  her  age  at  perhaps  thirty.  On 
the  stage,  with  a  low  dress,  and  behind  the  footlights,  which 
shine  upward  and  emphasize  the  wrinkles  on  her  chin, 
neck,  and  brow,  she  looks  many  years  older  than  this. 
She  sings  in  her  new  piece,  and  her  manner,  her  phrasing, 
her  method,  and  her  pronunciation  are  admirable.  As  a 
vocalist  she  lacks  but  one  thing — a  voice.  She  still  dances 
prettily,  and  imitates  Pat  Rooney  with  piquant  cleverness. 
Her  play  is  altogether  the  most  extraordinary  structure 
that  we  have  had  this  season.  Stars  choose  many  odd  ve- 
hicles for  exhibiting  their  specialties;  "  M'amselle  "  is  per- 
haps the  most  grotesque.  In  one  scene  the  actors  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  audience,  as  they  were  in  the  early 
days  of  the  drama.  This  scheme  is  so  old  that  it  is  posi- 
tively new  to  the  majority  of  New  Yorkers.  The  first 
night  the  audience  was  amused,  but  subsequent  audiences 
failed  to  laugh  much  at  the  machine  humor  of  the  piece. 
A  surprisingly  good  troupe  supports  Aimee.  One  actor — 
whose  name,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  slipped  my  memory — 
has  made  a  special  hit  as  the  theatrical  manager  in  the 
play.  His  specialty  consisted  of  a  smile.  It  was  large, 
winsome,  and  expressive.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  was  the  most 
interesting  smile  to  look  upon  in  New  York,  with  one  ex- 
ception. The  exception  in  this  case  is  the  one  that  be- 
longs to  the  son  of  Doctor  Damrosch,  the  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  In  breath,  scope,  power, 
finesse,  flexibility,  and  expression,  the  smile  of  the  younger 
Damrosch  is  supreme.  'Ihousands  of  people  gaze  upon 
it  nightly,  and  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  at  matinees  are 
riveted  upon  it  from  the  moment  the  younger  Damrosch 
brings  it  triumphantly  into  the  auditorium. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  this  smile  without  dia- 
grams, but  it  should  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
younger  Damrosch  sits  in  the  most  prominent  place  in  the 
house,  with  the  exception  of  the  chair  occupied  by  his 
gray-haired  and  patriarchal  father.  Young  Damrosch  plays 
the  organ.  The  key-board  of  the  organ  is  outside  of  the 
railing  which  encloses  the  well  where  the  orchestra  sits. 
In  front  of  the  key-board  is  a  high  bench.  The  man  who 
sits  on  the  bench  faces  the  house  and  the  orchestra.  The 
key-board  connects  by  electricity  with  the  organ,  which  is 
behind  the  scenes,  and  is  used  to  swell  the  chorus  in  the 
heavier  operas.  It  is  when  that  peculiar  hush  occurs,  which 
usually  takes  hold  ol  an  operatic  audience  a  moment  before 
the  curtain  rises,  that  the  younger  Damrosch  brings  him- 
self and  his  smile  simultaneously  into  view.  Doctor  Dam- 
rosch has  climbed  to  his  chair,  the  musicians  have  ceased 
tuning  their  instruments,  the  ushers  have  closed  the  doors, 
Mrs.  Vanastorbilk  has  ceased  rustling  in  her  box  and  set- 
tled down  comfortably,  Mr.  Vanastorbilk  and  all  the  little 
Vanastorbilks  have  assumed  the  vacuous  and  blase  expres- 
sion which  goes  with  a  twenty-two-thousand-dollar-per- 
annum  opera-box,  and  the  silence  is  becoming  oppressive, 
when  a  stoutly  built,  smooth-faced,  colorless,  and  self- 
contained  young  man  swings  gently  into  view.  By  careful 
watching  1  have  ascertained  that  only  the  rudiments  of  his 
smile  appear  when  the  younger  Damrosch  turns  from  the 
passage  into  the  auditorium,  but  the  instant  his  face  is  in 
full  view  of  the  house  he  catches  the  wary  eye  of  one  of 
the  double-bass  players,  and  instantly  the  smile  appears  in 
all  its  grandeur.  Mr.  Damrosch  has  a  considerable  amount 
of  blonde  hair,  which  is  built  up  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
his  eyes  are  rather  small,  and  his  mouth  is  large,  well- 
molded,  and  mobile.    He  smiles  on  his  father  as  he  climbs 


carelessly  to  his  seat.  Then  he  turns  and  greets  whomever 
he  happens  to  know  in  the  audience.  It  is  a  coy  smile. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  restrained  power  in  it,  and  thus  far 
the  opera-goers  of  the  Metropolitan  h^e  never  seen  it  in 
its  full  and  unrestrained  magnificence.  It  is  unquestiona- 
bly the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  first  season  of  Ger- 
man opera  in  New  York.  Although  young  Mr.  Damrosch 
does  not  play  more  than  ten  minutes  during  the  opera  of 
"  Le  Prophete,"  he  sits  on  his  bench  for  three  mortal  hours 
and  smiles  unremittingly.  Lest  it  should  be  thought  that 
I  am  willfully  doing  a  pleasant  young  man  an  injustice,  I 
will  hasten  to  assure  you  that  I  thoroughly  appreciaie  the 
fact  that  young  Mr.  Damrosch  is  an  expert  and  clever  mu- 
sician, and  an  authority  of  high  reputation  on  musical 
matters.    Still,  if  he  would  only  curtail  his  smile! 

Speaking  of  Ristori  and  Aimee,  recalls  again  the  number 
of  aged  actresses  on  the  stage.  Where  are  the  clever 
young  women?  There  seems  to  be  a  positive  dearth  of 
them,  and  no  woman  arrives  at  the  distinctive  place  on 
the  stage  to-day  until  far  beyond  the  last  blush  of  youth. 

Take,  for  instance,  Janauschek,  Genevieve  Ward,  Ada 
Gray,  and  Charlotte  Thompson.  With  what  fearless  in- 
trepidity any  member  of  this  quartet  will  essay  the  char- 
acter of  a  nineteen-year-old  girl,  and  play  it  through  to  the 
bitter  end  without  a  single  qualm.  Then  take  those  a  de- 
cade or  two  younger,  Mrs.  Agnes  Booth,  Maud  Granger, 
Louise  Pomeroy,  Marie  Prescott,  and  Rose  Eytinge. 
Glance  at  opera  bouffe  women,  like  Jennie  Reiffarth, 
Laura  Joice,  Matilde  Cotterly,  and  Miss  Sommerville,  and 
sigh  for  youth.  Rose  Coghlan  is  a  handsome  woman, 
Sarah  Jewett  is  rather  pretty,  and  Miss  Kingdon,  of  Daly's, 
is  a  beauty ;  but  aside  from  these  three,  what  a  far  from 
fascinating  group  of  women  the  popular  actresses  of  to- 
day would  make  if  shown  as  they  are.  And  still  the  stage 
has  such  a  fascination  for  men,  that  all  these  women  are 
the  objects  of  innumerable  attentions.  Once,  a  woman 
who  was  pretty,  young,  and  able  to  sing  pleasantly,  was 
discovered  in  New  York.  People  went  crazy  over  her. 
From  a  serio-comic  singer  in  a  variety  show,  she  sprang  to 
the  very  top  notch  of  popularity.  Then  London  gobbled 
her  up,  and  New  York  still  mourns  the  loss  of  Lillian 
Russell. 

Mr.  Courtland  Palmer's  Nineteenth  Century  Club  has 
grown  to  be  a  great  institution.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the 
highest  point  to  which  a  debating  society  may  be  carried, 
and  as  such  inspires  the  envy  of  the  thousands  of  young 
men  who  are  interested  in  debating  clubs  all  over  the 
country.  Eminent  men,  in  fact  the  best  men  of  the  coun- 
try, accept  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Club,  and  express  their  views  before  that  mighty 
body  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  The  street  is  crowded  with 
magnificent  equipages,  and  Mr.  Palmer's  house  completely 
filled  by  men  and  women  in  elaborate  evening  dress,  who 
listen  with  the  most  flattering  attention  to  the  paper  which 
happens  to  be  under  discussion  on  that  particular  evening. 
Mr.  Palmer  has  at  last  arrived  at  the  condition  where  he 
despises  the  reporters  of  the  daily  papers,  and  refuses  to 
admit  them  to  the  meetings  of  his  club.  One  reason  for 
this,  it  is  said,  is  the  unsatisfactory  reports  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  of  the  d  ings  of  Mr.  Palmer's  pet 
club.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Mgr.  Capel,  ex-Secretary  Evarts, 
President  Elliot,  or  some  other  distinguished  man,  reads 
a  two-hour  paper  or  lecture,  which  is  replete  with  thought, 
care,  and  words.  The  next  day  the  New  York  papers  have 
more  or  less  accurate  accounts  of  the  lecture  m  five,  ten, 
fifteen  or  twenty  lines,  and  it  is  this  which  has  vexed  Mr. 
Palmer.  He  wants  the  whole  text  of  the  lectures  pub- 
lished, or  he  wants  nothing  at  all;  accordingly,  he  gets 
nothing  at  all.  It  would  appear  by  the  genial  unanimity 
with  which  Mr.  Palmer's  action  toward  the  reporters  is 
greeted,  that  the  New  York  papers  will  continue  to  exist 
despite  the  edicts  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club. 

Christmas  in  New  York  was  not  a  startling  success. 
There  can  be  no  question  now  that  the  times  are  very  hard. 
Shop-keepers  are  complaining,  caterers  are  growling,  and 
the  army  of  people  who  are  more  or  less  concerned  in  hol- 
iday entertainments  are  gloomy  and  morose.  I  fancy  that 
Christmas  comes  rather  bard  to  the  average  man,  anyhow. 
The  temptation  to  give  presents  is  very  great,  if  your  credit 
happens  to  be  good,  and  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes, 
thirty  days  after  Christmas,  nine  men  out  of  ten  regret  their 
liberality  and  suffer  from  remorse. 

The  weather  here  is  not  usually  a  topic  of  the  slightest 
interest  to  anybody  out  of  town,  but  I  feel  called  upon  to 
stop  here  to  remark  that  during  all  these  years  of  my  child- 
less existence  I  have  never  buffeted  with  quite  such  an  ex- 
traordinary winter  as  this.  To-day  I  have  been  unable  to 
wear  the  lightest  of  spring  overcoats,  and  every  window  in 
the  room  is  open  to  the  fullest  extent.  It  is  the  31st  of 
December,  but  men  as  they  walk  along  the  street  take  off 
their  hats  and  mop  the  perspiration  from  their  foreheads. 
Up  to  ten  days  ago  the  weather  was  almost  as  warm  as  this 
right  along,  and  then  everything  went  earthward  and  we 
shivered  through  two  or  three  days  of  weather  several  de- 
grees below  zero.  People  got  out  their  sleighs,  if  they  hap- 
pened to  have  them,  fur  coats  were  produced,  and  winter 
gayety  instituted.  Then  everything  whirled  about  sud- 
denly and  a  remnant  of  August  weather  swooped  down 
upon  us  without  a  moment's  warning.  We  have  suffered 
from  it  ever  since.  The  town  is  abnormally  dull,  as  you 
may  perhaps  surmise,  when  a  man  is  reduced  to  writing 
about  the  weather.  Blakelv  Hall. 

New  York,  December  31,  1884. 

Prince  Bismarck  informs  the  German  Reichstag  that  his 
clerks  work  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  mid- 
night; that  they  are  excellent  lawyers  and  linguists;  that 
they  are  absolutely  trustworthy,  and  that  he  pays  them 
much  less  than  they  would  ordinarily  earn  in  private  life. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Bank  has  issued  an  order 
that  if  any  clerk  marries  on  a  smaller  income  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  he  shall  be  dismissed; 
an  instance  of  paternal  government  with  a  vengeance. 

When  King  Ludwig  sent  for  Wagner,  and  told  him  there 
were  too  many  phrases  in  the  "  Tannhauser,"  "There are 
just  as  many  as  there  ought  to  be,"  said  Wagner,  turning 
on  his  heel. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


[All  com municat ions   for   this   department  should    be    addressed   to   "Chess 
Editor  Argonaut,  213  Dupont  Street,  San  F  raiici-co,  Cat."] 

Problem  No.  L.XXXIX.— By  T.  D.  Claike. 

First  Prize  in  Thiid  *' Leader"  (Aus  )  Tourney. 

White— King  at  KR  sq;  Queen  at  KK16;  Rooks  at  KB4.  QKt2; 

Knfghts  at  QH3,  QIS6;  Pawn  at  KR4. 

Black— King  at  K6;  Rooks  at  Q  sq,  QB5;  Bishops  at  Q&  QR3; 

Knight  at  KB6;  Pawns  at  KB2,  K3,  QB4. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

— ♦ 

Problem  No.  XC-By  W.  T.  Pierce. 

From  British  Chess  Magazine. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


The  three  problems  following  are  5rst,  second,  and  third  prize 
winners  in  Mirror  of  American  Spirts'  Solvers'  Tourney,  No.  I : 

Problem  No.  XCI,  by  George  H.  Thornton,  Buffalo. 
White— King  at  QR7;   Queen  at  QBS;   Rooks  at  QR3,  KR2; 

Bishop  at  Q2;  Knights  at  Q  sq,  KKt7. 
Black— King  at  Q6;  Queen  at  KR3;    Rooks   at    KR4,   QR5; 
Bishops  at  KB2,  QK8;  Knights  at  QKt7,  QKt6;   Pawns  at 
KR5,  KB3.  Q5,  Qk4. 

white  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Problem  No.  XCII,  by  J.  A.  Kaiser,  Philadelphia. 
WHITE— King  at  QK16;  Queen  at  QKt2;  Rook  at  QR7;  Bishop 

at  Q4;  Knight  at  KB5;  Pawn  at  KB4. 
Black— King  at  KR4;  Knight  at  Q6;  Pawns  at  KKt5,  KR6. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

Problem  No.  XCII  I,  by  JT.t  £.t  and/.  Bet/mann,  Cincinnati,  O. 
White— King  at  KS;  Queen  KR2;  Rook  at  QB2;  Bishop  at  K5; 

Knights  at  QR4,  KR8;  Pawn  at  KR6. 

Black— King  at  Q4;  Bishop  at  QR8;  Pawns  at  KR2,  KR4,  KB4, 

K6,  QB2,  QB4,  QB6,  QR7. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  four  moves. 

Problem  No.  XCIV,from  Chess  Monthly  Iwo-move  Tournament. 

Motto,  "My  Maryland." 

White— King  at  KKt8;  Queen  at  KKt7;  Rook  at  Q  sq;  Bishops 

at  QB4,  KB2j  Knight  at  Q8;  Pawns  at  QKt6,  KR5. 

Black— King  at  Q3;  Rook  at  Q5;  Pawns  at  Q2,  KR3. 

White  to  play  and  male  in  two  moves. 

Problem  Aro.  XC  V.     Motto,  "  Lasciate  ogni  Spcranza** 
White— King  at  KKl6;   Queen  at  QKt5;   Rooks  at  QR2,  K4; 

Bishops  at  QK16,  Q  sq:  Knights  at  Q6,  K2. 

Black— King  at  KB6;  Queen  at  KK18;  Rook  at  KRS;  Bishop  at 

KKt6;  Knight  KR7;  Pawns  at  QKt2,  KB7. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Solution  of  Problem  No.  LXXXI. 
I — R  KR4  1 — Any  move 

2 — Q  or  P  mates  ace. 

Solution  of  Problem  No.  LXXXII. 
KB8  1— K  Q$  (a,  b) 

K6,  dis  ch  2— KB4 

3— Kt  KtS,  dis  ch,  mate. 

(a)  1 I— KxP  |(b)i 1— KKt3 

2 — Kt  B4         2 — Any  move  2 — Kt  BS  ch    2 — Any  move 

3— Q  Q6  mate.  3— Q  Q6  or  B5,  mate. 

Correct  solutions  received:  Problem  LXXX,  LXXXYII,  and 
LXXXVIII,  from  U.  Hartnell,  Salinas  City;  problems  LXXXI 
and  LXXXII,  from  L.  T.,  Mary>ville;  problem  LXXXIV,  from 
D.  Wood,  Placerville,  and  Wm.  Zeckendorf,  Tucsun,  A.  T. 

Note. — Variation  (a)  in  solution  to  Problem  LXXX  is  incorrect. 


1— QKP 
2—  V  K6, 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

o  is  faulty,  a 
knowledgment  thereof  made.    See  note  concerning  LXXX. 

With  this  issue,  the  Argonaut  celebrates  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  of  the  Chess  Column.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated 
by  the  acknowledgments  of  the  chess-players  throughout  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  and  the  increasing  interest  manifested^  by  problem- 
solvers,  that  the  publication  of  the  column  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment, and  it  will  be  our  endeavor  to  make  it  more  interesting  and 
attractive  during  the  present  year.  The  problems  will  be  from  the 
best  of  those  published  in  the  various  chess  periodicals,  and  the 
games  will  be  selected  from  those  played  by  recognized  masters  in 
the  royal  game.  All  chess  news  of  noteworthy  interest  will  be 
given  from  time  to  time,  and  the  high-standard  of  the  problem  and 
game  departments  maintained.  We  present  to  our  readers  a  prob- 
lem treat  which  we  are  sure  will  be  fully  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 
— ♦ 

Never  play  with  people  who  are  older  than  you,  if  you  are  sure 
to  beat  them,  and  are  not  certain  whether  they  can  stand  it. — El- 
mira  Telegram.  Moral :  Always  ask  your  opponent  how  old  he  is, 
and  ascertain  whether  you  can  l>eat  him  before  you  begin. — tVew~ 
ark  Call.  ^ 

TourgucncfTs  opinion  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  recently  been  made 
public  in  his  memoirs.  The  distinguished  French  actress  always 
reminded  him  of  a  toad,  and  he  could  sec  little  in  her  but  an  apt- 
ness for  grimaces,  for  mouthing,  and  for  posturing.  Tourgueneff 
never  would  have  become  famous  as  an  artist  were  his  portrayals 
in  general  characterized  by  so  little  sense  of  proportion. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  boarding-school  of  the 
period  imposed  on  its  young  ladies  a  "delicate  Italian 
handwriting."  This  was  very  fine,  very  slanting,  very  reg- 
ular, and  quite  characterless.  It  had,  moreover,  the  merit 
of  being  legible.  Following  this  came  a  brief  interval 
wherein,  having  first  been  taught  to  admire  copy-book, 
open-handed  models,  the  pupil  was  allowed  to  develop 
whatever  inherent  individuality  her  script  might  possess. 
We  all  know  women  of  forty  or  fifty  to-day  whose  hand- 
writing is  clear  as  print  and  beautiful  as  the  old  copyists. 
But  this  reun  of  good  sense  was  in  its  turn  superseded  by 
that  craze  for  things  English  which  embraces  all  utilities, 
from  ulsters  to  tea-cozies,  from  etiquette  to  inflections. 
An  English  handwriting  became  an  essential  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  fashionable  schools,  and  teachers  even  ad- 
vertise to  "  instruct  in  the  English  style,  at  their  own  resi- 
dences, ladies  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  old-fashioned 
way  of  writing."  This  English  model  is  very  square,  very- 
regular,  imposing,  and  stately  as  Britannia  herself,  and  in 
its  perfection  almost  wholly  illegible.  But  English,  Ital- 
ian, or  Yankee,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  the  hand- 
writing of  many  educated  women,  if  clear,  is  positively 
ugly,  and  if  graceful,  is  commonly  blind.  Young  women 
and  matrons  of  leisure  have  no  excuse  for  a  graceless  or  un- 
readable hand.  It  is  as  unladylike  as  any  other  infraction 
of  courtesy.  We  are  glad  that  the  old-fashioned  custom  of 
sealing  letters  with  wax  has  been  revived  of  late.  Of 
course,  it  is  no  longer  a  necessity,  as  in  the  old  days  when 
few  men  could  write,  and  the  seal  was  the  substitute  for  a 
signature,  a  certificate  of  the  genuineness  of  the  document. 
But  it  is  a  pretty  and  tidy  way  of  securing  a  letter,  pleas- 
anter  to  a  fastidious  person  than  a  gummed  envelope.  If, 
however,  the  writer  will  not  take  the  time  and  trouble  to 
drop  the  wax  properly  and  stamp  her  signet  with  care,  she 
can  at  least  refuse  to  use  the  sham  seals  that  come  ready- 
made  and  are  stuck  on  to  hide  the  adhesive  flap. 

The  latest  wrinkle  in  Paris  is  the  carriage-boot,  which 
reaches  over  the  knee  and  is  lined  with  fur.  These  boots 
button  at  the  side,  and  while  they  are  not  beautiful,  they 
are  the  most  sensible  things  that  have  emanated  from  Paris 
in  some  time.  Plush  slippers  with  silver  buckles  set  with 
Rhine  stones  are  worn  on  occasions  where  dancing  is  not 
the  order  of  the  day  or  night. 

Quotation  parties  are  in  style.  Each  guest  comes  with 
three  quotations,  and  the  company  is  to  give  the  names  of 
the  authors.  Prizes,  or  favors,  as  a  flower,  or  whatever 
you  like,  are  presented  to  those  returning  correct  answers. 
When  there  are  a  number  of  correct  answers,  the  favors 
are  drawn  by  lot.  All  winds  up  with  a  supper  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  hostess.  The  suppers  must  not  be  very  ex- 
travagant, as  the  quotation  party  is  simply  a  pleasant  little 
amusement,  to  be  given  every  other  week  or  so  at  different 
houses.  The  gentlemen  subscribe  to  a  fund  for  the  favors, 
and  it  is  expected  any  gentleman  winning  favors  will  pre- 
sent them  to  a  lady.  Consequently  all  the  favors  are  se- 
lected with  a  thought  of  the  taste  of  ladies,  and  must  be 
in  no  sense  masculine.  The  happiest  girl  at  the  end  of 
the  season  is  the  girl  who  has  the  most  favors,  won  by  her- 
self or  given  by  gentlemen.  To  the  favors  are  attached 
cards  with  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  gave  them, 
and  at  the  last  party  of  the  year  they  are  counted  up.  The 
girl  with  the  biggest  lot  gets  an  additional  prize,  of  course 
paid  for  by  a  gentleman,  and  it  should  be  a  very  handsome 
affair. 

• — 

Fashion  abroad  has  decreed  that  astrakhan  fur  shall  be 
fashionable  as  a  trimming  for  gentlemen's  overcoats,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  display  of  fur  in  London  has  also  reached 
a  pitch  of  prodigality  which  might  excite  the  envy  of  a 
Russian  or  the  cupidity  of  a  Parisian.  It  is  rather  un- 
fortunate that  this  should  be  coincident  with  the  American 
dictum  that  a  man  who  wears  fur  is  either  an  actor  or  a 
gambler. 

One  of  those  fortunate  young  men  who  still  retain  the 
energy  to  attend  balls  was  discovered  at  his  club  a  few 
mornings  ago  in  a  very  pretty  rage.  His  just  indignation 
was  caused  by  the  fact  that,  the  afternoon  before,  he  had 
received  a  telegram  from  his  father  announcing  the  death 
of  his  aunt,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  read,  and 
what  is  worse  his  father  and  other  relatives  read,  in  a  morn- 
ing paper  his  name  among  the  guests  at  a  grand  ball  the 
night  before.  This  was  perhaps  somewhat  precipitous, 
but  not  half  as  bad  as  for  a  divorced  couple  to  read  that 
they  had  been  together  at  a  reception,  and  subsequently 
receive  the  congratulations  of  out-of-town  friends  on  the 
restoration  of  their  natural  relations.  The  climax,  howev- 
er, was  reached  not  so  very  long  ago.  A  lady,  well  known 
in  society,  had  cards  for  a  large  reception  printed;  they 
were  even  addressed  ready  for  distribution,  when  she  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  her  father.  Of  course,  there  could 
be  no  reception  in  the  house  of  mourning,  but  an  imaginary 
reception  was  fully  described  in  "  the  paper  "  the  following 
morning,  with  a  list  of  people  who  were  there. 


An  English  device,  intended  for  the  discomfiture  of 
those  social  nuisances  who  break  and  destroy  any  pretty 
trifle  which  they  find  lying  about  in  the  rooms  of  their  ac- 
qaintances,  is  a  table  upon  which  are  painted  little  ivory 
paper-cutters,  a  few  peacock  feathers,  and  a  paper-weight 
or  two.  Upon  this  are  laid  a  few  real  trifles,  and  when 
Mr.  Medlesome  calls,  he  seldom  fails  to  mistake  and  to 
try  and  pick  up  a  few  articles  that  are  but  counterfeits,  and 
in  the  end  he  learns  to  let  things  alone. 

Washington  correspondents  write  that  members  of  Con- 
gress are  never  in  the  least  disturbed  by  being  stared  at 
through  an  opera-glass.  It  is  the  habit  of  ladies  going  into 
the  galleries  to  use  lorgnettes,  that  they  may  have  a  close 
view  of  the  features  of  the  distinguished  representatives. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  gentlemen  rather  like  these  inspec- 
tions than  otherwise,  and  it  is  even  hinted  that  when  aware 
they  are  particularly  regarded,  they  throw  themselves  into 


graceful  poses.  Now  and  then  the  poses  are  not  graceful, 
but  rather  more  on  the  neglige  style,  the  sort  of  rough-and- 
ready  manner.  Since  the  election  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers have  syjuced  up.  It  was  the  Republicans  who,  as  a 
body,  were^fetter  and  more  carefully  dressed  than  their 
opponents;  but  now  the  Democrats  have  reached  power 
again,  they  seem  to  understand  that  it  becomes  them  to 
put  their  best  foot  forward  in  all  respects. 


The  newest  of  the  bangle  freaks  is  a  necklace  made  out 
of  the  insides  of  old  watches.  Not  only  necklaces  but  ear- 
rings and  pendants  are  made  out  of  that  part  of  the  old 
watches  which  made  a  kind  of  inner  cover  or  sheath  for 
the  works.  Though  not  wrought  out  of  gold  as  a  rule, 
this  covering  was  always  very  prettily  chased,  and  covered 
with  pleasant  arabesque  work.  Probably  watch-makers 
have  for  years  thrown  away  this  part  of  the  old  works  as 
useless.  Some  person  of  ingenuity  thought  of  stringing 
the  bits  of  metal  into  ornaments,  and  now  they  are  worn, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  bric-a-brac  shops. 


A  harmless  yet  ghastly  scarf-pin  is  a  mechanical  skull  of 
enameled  gold,  with  a  moveable  under  jaw,  and  diamonds 
set  back  in  its  hollow  sockets  for  eyes.  The  skull  is  worked 
by  a  current  of  electricity  generated  by  a  little  battery  car- 
ried in  the  pocket,  and  transmitted  over  wires  no  heavier 
than  strands  of  thread.  Pressing  upon  a  button  which 
completes  the  electric  circuit,  the  teeth  rattle.  They  are 
made  in  Paris,  and  are  worth  one  hundred  dollars.  The 
price  is  rather  steep,  but  the  ornament  has  to  be  very  care- 
fully and  nicely  adjusted,  and  it  is  made  of  platinum  and 
the  best  of  gold;  besides  the  diamonds  alone  are  of  some 
value.    No  cheap  counterfeits  have  yet  been  made. 

There  is  something  destructive  to  female  beauty  in  the 
climate  of  Northern  cities,  says  the  Hour.  The  cold  winds 
of  Boston  are  ruinous  to  a  good  complexion.  A  skin  must 
be  tough  as  leather  to  endure  it,  and  so  the  faces  of  Boston 
women  "  look  somewhat  red  and  coarse."  In  New  York, 
indolence  and  high  living  are  the  bane,  and  this  gives  the 
New  York  women  "  a  sort  of  blank,  gross  look."  Hence, 
you  don't  see  "among  them  any  delicate  forms,  any  brill- 
iant eyes,  luxuriant  hair,  and  such  other  concomitants  as 
go  with  beautiful  women." 

A  story  is  now  told  that  the  emeralds  which  adorned  the 
crown  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  were  false.  The  crown  was 
among  the  jewels  at  the  government  sale  in  Paris.  The 
bogus  emeralds  were  purchased  by  an  English  nobleman 
for  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  the  money  paid  the_  ex- 
Empress  for  her  claims  to  the  emeralds  as  personal  prop- 
erty. The  money,  however,  was  returned  when  it  was 
found  the  emeralds  were  only  imitation.  Figaro  asserts 
the  Empress  was  aware  of  the  deception. 


THE    CRESCENT    CITY   CHRISTMAS. 

Our  Correspondent  tells  of  it,  and  of  California  at  the  Exposition. 

Christmas  has  come  and  gone  in  New  Orleans,  and  at 
the  Exposition.  I  have  been  in  many  places  in  my  life 
where  Christmas  Eve  was  made  hideous  by  too  much  tin 
horn,  but  the  tin  horn  of  San  Francisco  and  of  Philadel- 
phia both  put  together  is  no  match  for  the  tin  horn  of  the 
Crescent  City.  The  tin  horn  which  prevailed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  succeeding 
the  election  of  Governor  Cleveland  was  a  consumptive 
trumpet  compared  to  the  ruddy  instrument  which  tooted 
unmelodiously  here.  And  the  instrument  of  torture  and 
joviality  of  which  I  respectfully  speak  was  of  all  dimen- 
sions, from  a  few  inches  to  ten  and  twelve  feet  in  length. 
There  was  the  fat,  the  medium-sized,  and  the  tall,  thin, 
consumptive  hom,  and  the  battered  horn,  which  had  seem- 
ingly seen  service  before.  There  was  the  soprano,  the  alto, 
contralto,  mezzo-soprano,  baritone,  bass,  hoarse,  ear-pierc- 
ing, coughing,  barking,  paralyzing,  shrill,  devilish,  loco- 
motive, steamboat,  fog-horn  Allen,  pig-iron  Kelly,  excru- 
ciating Abbott-kiss,  melancholy  horn.  It  was  blown  by 
men,  women,  and  children;  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent;  whites,  blacks,  mulattoes, 
mestizoes,  Chinese,  Indians,  and  Turks.  And  these  took 
possession  of  Canal  Street  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing and  made  night  hideous  until  two  or  three  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

"  Had  Wagner  lived  and  been  here  on  Christmas  Eve," 
remarked  a  gentleman  in  the  rotunda  of  the  St.  Charles, 
this  morning,  "  what  an  inspiration  he  might  have  caught 
for  some  forthcoming  opera." 

"  Yes,"  responded  another;  "  what  a  dreadful  thing  that 
he  should  have  been  burned  up  in  a  sleeping-car." 

"  Great  God! "  everybody  else  uttered. 

But  the  music  was  Wagnerian.  There  is  no  mistake 
about  this.  And  if  there  is  music  in  Hades — well,  then  it 
is,  indeed,  the  music  of  the  future.  Seriously,  can  anyone 
tell  me  why  such  a  clatter  should  be  made  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  night  on  which  the  Christ-child  came?  Is  it 
because  the  sweet  old  story  is  true — in  a  horn? 

The  crowd  at  the  Exposition  grounds  yesterday  was  the 
largest  since  its  opening  on  the  16th.  Each  day  sees  the 
great  exhibition  in  better  shape  than  the  succeeding  one. 
It  is  far  from  being  complete,  however,  in  all  things,  al- 
though it  is  a  superior  show  already.  The  15th  of  January 
has  been  fixed  upon  by  the  exhibitors  to  complete  their 
work.  They  have  agreed  to  have  everything  perfect  by 
that  time.  Ten  days,  or  two  weeks  at  the  most,  will  see 
every  exhibit  in  splendid  and  attractive  place.  Then  the 
sights  at  the  main  building — which  is  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet  long  by  nine  hundred  and 
five  wide,  and  covers  thirty-three  acres  of  ground — will  be 
the  most  numerous  and  the  most  attractive  and  instructive 
ever  seen  at  any  world's  fair;  and  nothing  ever  dreamed 
of  can  at  all  compare  with  what  will  be  presented  to  view 
in  the  Government  and  State  building — eight  hundred  and 
eighty-five  feet  long  by  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  wide — 
in  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory (except  Utah)  in  the  Union  will  have  perfectly  ar- 


ranged its  selected  specimens  of  mineral.  .-,  agri- 
cultural, and  pomological  marvels,  and  its  n rous  in- 
ventions and  manufactures.  When  this  time  shall  have 
arrived,  California  will  make  an  exhibit  which  will  chal- 
lenge the  admiration  of  all  nations,  and  the  other  exhibitors 
even,  themselves.  The  Golden  State  will  then  show  miles 
of  cereals  in  glass  and  on  stalk,  and  fresh  and  preserved 
canned  vegetables  and  fruits;  pumpkins  and  squashes, 
weighing  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds; 
beets,  from  twenty  to  sixty  pounds;  sweet  potatoes,  from 
four  to  seventeen  pounds;  watermelons,  from  thirty-nine 
to  sixty-four  pounds;  hundreds  of  varieties  of  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  apricots,  oranges,  lemons, 
limes,  and  nuts,  either  on  plate  or  tree,  or  in  solution; 
wines,  brandies,  and  beers;  honey  in  many  shapes  from 
Southern  California,  the  choicest  in  the  world;  a  temple 
of  Standard  soap;  timber  of  all  kinds,  dressed  and  other- 
wise; minerals  from  a  number  of  the  finest  San  Francisco 
cabinets,  and  hundreds  of  other  things  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Her  space  will  also  be  hung  with  choice  sketches 
and  photographs  of  the  Geysers,  Big  Trees,  Yosemite, 
orange  groves,  Sierra  Madre  Villa,  and  several  views  of  the 
now  famous  Hotel  del  Monte.  We  shall  have  forty-eight 
different  books  and  pamphlets,  such  as  "  Nordhoff's 
Guide,"  "  Tourists'  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Celebrated 
Summer  and  Winter  Resorts  of  California,"  "  Santa  Bar- 
bara," "  Fresno  County,"  "  Homes  and  Happiness  in  the 
Golden  State,"  and  others  as  good,  which  will  be  judi- 
ciously presented  to  the  visitors  and  inquirers.  It  seems 
to  me,  from  what  I  can  now  see  all  around,  that,  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  when  all  of  the  States  and 
Territories  say  "Ready!"  California  will  be  on  top.  It 
is  already  looking  immensely  well  and  attracting  great  at- 
tention, I  can  assure  you. 

New  Orleans  is  at  present,  and  will  be  for  some  months 
to  come,  the  Mecca  of  tourists.  It  is  an  old  city,  but  has 
not  changed  much  since  I  last  saw  it,  in  1S66.  A  few  new 
buildings  have  taken  the  place  of  indifferent  ones  upon 
valuable  sites,  a  number  of  new  monuments  have  been 
added  to  the  old  ones,  while  almost  everything  else  seems 
unchanged.  The  town  is  built  on  a  crescent-shaped  tract 
of  land,  formed  by  a  bend  in  the  Mississippi  River,  which 
has  given  it  the  name  of  Crescent  City.  At  this  point  the 
sun  seems  to  rise  west  of  the  river.  It  was  first  settled  in 
1718,  by  a  small  French  colony,  under  Bienville,  and 
named  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Commerce  was 
first  opened  with  Great  Britain  in  ^64.  The  Spanish  took 
possession  in  1769.  The  first  Americans  settled  here  in 
1789.  Louisiana  went  back  to  France  in  1801.  It  became 
the  property  of  the  United  States  in  1803.  General  Jack- 
son arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  December  1,  1812,  and  de- 
feated the  British  on  January  S,  iSrs.  Farragut's-  fleet, 
after  eight  days'  fighting,  ran  past  the  forts  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  in  April,  1S62,  and  General  Butler  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  a  few  days  later,  and  New  Orleans  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Federal  army  until  the  close 
of  hostilities.  The  great  riot  of  September  14,  1S74,  took 
place  in  front  of  the  custom-house,  on  Canal  Street,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Folice,  under  General  Longstreet,  were 
defeated  by  the  citizens.  The  population  of  the  city  at 
the  last  census  was  216,090,  but  is  believed  to  be  upward 
of  250,000  at  present.  A  large  portion  of  the  population 
are  negroes,  nearly  all  of  whom  speak  French.  There  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  whites  and  blacks  who  speak  no 
other  language.  Canal  Street,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
wide,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  boulevards  in  the  country, 
divides  the  city  into  English  and  French  parts.  Most  of 
the  cemeteries  are  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  their  dead 
are  buried  above  ground.  The  French  market  is  the  first 
place  visited  by  strangers,  and  occupies  several  blocks  near 
Jackson  Square.  It  was  built  in  1S13,  and  looks  like 
a  rookery.  No  such  place  exists  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  All  nationalities  are  represented,  and  all  lan- 
guages may  be  listened  to.  Babel  was  a  mere  kindergar- 
ten compared  to  this  polyglot.  The  best  time  to  visit  the 
quaint  concern  is  on  Sunday  mornings,  between  five  and 
eleven  o'clock.  There  is  nothing  invidious  about  the  sew- 
erage of  New  Orleans — it  is  all  above  ground,  and  is  the 
one  most  uninviting  thing  to  be  seen  in  all  places  and  at 
all  times.  Still,  the  city  is  as  healthful  as  New  York,  ex- 
cept when  the  cholera  and  yellow  jack  get  in  their  mur- 
derous work. 

Meats,  game,  bread,  and  milk  are  as  good  as  can  be  got 
anywhere  in  any  large  city  outside  of  Philadelphia  and 
San  Francisco.  Oysters  are  cheaper  than  in  Baltimore  or 
Washington.  Most  of  the  good  butter  comes  from  Chi- 
cago and  Cincinnati.  The  candy  and  fruit  stores  are  won- 
derfully attractive.  Cigars,  average — poorer  than  in  San 
Francisco.  The  concoction  of  drinks  is  a  high  art,  and 
the  bar-rooms  are  larger  and  finer  and  more  numerous 
than  in  San  Francisco.  The  first-class  hotels  are  poor, 
compared  to  all  first-class  in  the  North  and  West,  but  the 
charges  are  about  the  same.  A  substantial  meal  in  a  Ca- 
nal Street  restaurant  costs  nearly  as  much  as  at  Delmon- 
ico's,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  cheaper  places  elsewhere. 
The  average  hackman  is  a  gentleman  and  a  humanitarian 
compared  with  the  Jehu  of  New  York.  Clothing  and 
dress  goods,  underwear  for  men  and  women,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs and  gloves  are  as  cheap  as  in  any  of  the  large 
cities.  The  street  cars  are  abominations;  they  are  the 
nastiest  in  the  United  States.  The  city  is  very  orderly, 
and  most  of  the  white  men  and  women  appear  tidy  and 
respectable.  The  city  is  handsomely  lighted  all  night. 
The  leading  newspapers  are  all  very  newsy  and  readable. 
The  steamboats  are  generally  advertised  to  leave  on  a  cer- 
tain day  and  sail  on  the  next.  The  city  takes  good  care  of 
its  indigent  and  infirm.  There  are  fewer  "beats"  and 
"  crooks  "  here  than  in  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  the 
Union.  The  Fire  Department  is  notably  efficient.  Many 
of  the  churches  and  theatres  are  very  fine.  The  private 
residences  north  of  Canal  are  generally  embowered  imid 
orange  trees  and  magnolias,  and  bespeak  comfort  and  re- 
finement. The  club-houses  are  elegant  rendezvous.  The 
better  classes  are  Democrats,  as  they  are  elsewhere  in  the 
South,  just  as  a  majority  of  the  respectable  classes  in  the 
North  are  Republicans;  indeed,  the  masses  of  refined 
people  in  the  North  who  are  Republicans  would  be  Dem- 
ocrats if  they  lived  in  the  South.  Viator. 

New  Orleans,  December  27,  r8S4. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    SHOPS    OF    LONDON. 


'Cockaigne"  Discusses  London  "Ladies,"  and  where  they   Buy. 


London  is  always  full  to  overflowing  at  this  time  every 
year.  It  is  so  this  year,  not  only  because  Parliament  is  in 
session.  That  of  itself  would  be  a  cause  for  a  throng  of 
the  upper  classes  to  be  in  town  at  any  season.  But  the 
crowds  one  sees  in  the  West  End  streets  from  mid-day  un- 
til far  into  the  gaslit  hours  are  brought  there  from  other 
reasons  than  the  making  of  laws.  Everybody,  almost,  comes 
to  town  for  a  week  or  so  as  Christmas  draws  near,  and, 
having  bought  all  the  presents  they  came  for,  provided  all 
the  good  cheer  desirable  for  the  country  household,  and 
loaded  themselves  well  down  with  Christmas  cards,  they 
go  back  home  again  to  remain  there  until  April. 

It  may  seem  a  curious  thing  that  in  England  Christmas 
is  always  kept  in  the  country,  not  only  by  those  who  live 
there  all  the  year  around,  but  by  those  who,  fortunate  in 
the  possession  of  a  country  house  as  well  as  a  town  house, 
have  the  choice  of  residence  at  that  season.  Of  course 
there  are  many  exceptions,  but  in  the  main  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  every  family  of  fixed  importance  in  the  kingdom  has  a 
country  house.  Town  house  they  may  have,  but  country 
house  they  must.  There  is  the  thing  m  a  nutshell.  It  is, 
I  am  well  aware,  a  difficult  matter  for  people  out  of  Eng- 
land to  understand,  for  I  have  often  had  much  difficulty  in 
explaining  it  to  them,  but  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  well 
known  to  English  people  of  the  upper  classes  at  all  events, 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  best  people  do  not  live  in  London. 
By  which  I  mean  that  their  residence  is  not  in  London  the 
year  round.  What  I  have,  when  abroad,  heard  called  a 
"  London  "  gentleman  or  a  "  London  "  lady,  conveys  no 
more  to  an  English  gentleman  or  lady's  comprehension 
than  that  the  person  spoken  of  is  decidedly  of  the  second 
class,  if  not  lower.  In  short,  there  is  no  such  thing,  in  its 
true  meaning,  as  a  "London  gentleman  "or  "lady."  I 
know  quite  well  that  the  various  commercial  gentlemen  of 
the  "  city  "  and  "  suburbs,"  who,  as  "  of  London,"  pass 
current  in  foreign  lands  as  types  of  the  British  gentry,  will 
differ  with  me.  It  is  natural  that  they  should.  Nor  is  it  a 
matter  of  surprise,  when  so  far  away  from  'ome,  that  their 
womankind  should  seek  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
American  ladies  the  charms  of  Hilburne  or  Pentonville  as 
a  place  of  residence,  or  the  superior  delights  of  such  high 
society  as  that  to  be  found  in  Birmingham  or  Liverpool. 
But  al:  the  same  the  fact  remains  that  everything  which  the 
real  English  lady  or  gentleman  (as  a  class)  knows  of  Lon- 
don for  a  continuance  is  what  goes  on  there  between  the 
end  of  April  and  the  first  of  August.  At  all  other  times 
their  knowledge  is  derived  from  whatever  "runs  up  to 
town "  for  a  few  days  they  may  see  fit  to  take,  and  the 
present  festive  period  is  one  of  the  chief  times  of  year,  out- 
side of  the  regulation  "  season,"  to  call  for  such  runs  to  be 
taken. 

Thus  it  is  that  London,  just  now,  so  far  as  the  presence 
of  the  elite  is  concerned,  is  well  nigh  as  full  as  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  June.  But  it  is  not  at  the  balls,  parties,  operas, 
and  concerts,  which  one  sees  "  listed"  in  the  columns  of 
the  Court  Journal  and  Morning  Post  when  the  season  is  in 
full  swing,  that  their  presence  is  made  known;  nor  at 
afternoon  parades  in  Hyde  Park,  as  in  leafy  June.  All 
such  gayeties  as  balls  and  dancing-parties  are  indulged  in 
during  December  only  in  the  country.  It  is  in  the  lines 
and  lines  of  perfectly  turned-out  equipages  with  coroneted 
door-panels  and  bepowdered  footmen,  wheeling  up  and 
down  Piccadilly,  Bond  Street,  Regent  Street,  and  Oxford 
Street,  or  standing  at  the  doors  of  the  fashionable  shops  in 
those  thoroughfares  that  the  presence  of  England's  blue 
blood  in  London  is  assured  to  the  on-looker's  gaze  from 
mom  till  night  at  the  present  moment. 

Shopping  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  night,  too;  for 
eight  o  clock  is  often  reached  ere  the  last  showy  vehicle 
rolls  away  to  the  porticoed  mansions  of  the  West  End. 
Now  is  certainly  the  London  tradesman's  harvest-time, 
and  about  the  only  fair  chance  he  gets  nowadays  to  hold 
his  own  with  the  cooperative  stores.  There  is  one  pull  he 
has  over  the  stores,  however,  and  it  is  a  most  potent  one 
with  high  society,  1  am  afraid.  He  gives  credit,  while  the 
stores  must  have  ready  money.  There  has  been,  and  still 
is,  a  great  craze  for  dealing  at  these  cooperative  stores,  but 
it  is  only  with  people  who  have  the  ready  cash  to  pay 
at  the  moment  for  what  they  get  that  it  is  so.  A  certain 
amount  of  style  and  "  appearances  "  must  be  kept  up  by 
people  in  high  life,  and  it  is  only  through  the  medium  of 
long  credits  that  they  are  able  to  go  on.  Ground  and 
house-rents,  and  stock  and  consol  debentures  are  only 
paid  periodically,  and  during  the  interims  bank  accounts 
run  low.  Cash  can't  always  be  paid  by  even  the  best 
people,  and  so  the  prices  which  tradesmen  charge,  even 
though  they  lack  the  five  per  cent,  discount  which  a 
prompt  payment  gives,  and  carry  the  five  per  cent,  interest 
which  a  long  credit  requires,  are  willingly  acceded  to. 
lint  bills  must  come  in  at  some  time,  and  then  to  those  who 
have  had  their  accounts  running  for  a  year  does  the  pain 
of  necessary  payment  come  with  its  sharpest  pang.  Christ- 
mas is  generally  the  time  for  the  year's  bills  to  be  rendered 
and  many  is  the  English  household,  whose  happiness  should 
be  unalloyed  at  so  joyous  a  season,  made  sad  and  drear 
by  the  blue  envelopes  addressed  in  round  clerical  charac- 
ters with  which  the  post-bags  teem.  Happy,  then,  are 
those  who  have  dealt  at  "the  stores."  They  can  snap 
their  fingers  and  whistle,  and  discuss  their  plum-pudding 
with  the  extra  relish  of  knowing  that  the  plums,  and  raisins 
and  citron  were  paid  for  months  ago. 

An  interesting  subject  for  a  letter  would  these  self-same 
stores  be.  But  the  topic  is  too  voluminous  to  treat  inci- 
dentally. 1  heir  discussion  must  be  left  to  some  other 
time.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  are  in  London  those  of 
them  which  may  be  called  first-class— namely,  the  Civil 
Service,  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  "Junior"  Army 
and  Navy.  The  Civil  Service  is  the  pioneer  in  the  busi- 
ness. It  was  formed  by  the  clerks  in  the  civil  service  for 
their  mutual  benefit,  and  so  successful  was  it  that  it  not 
only  enlarged  its  sphere,  but  its  stock  (they  are  all  limited 
joint  stock  companies),  which  was  a  few  years  ago  issued 
at  five  shillings  a  share,  nas  risen  in  value  to  over  a  hun- 
dred pounds.    The  other  two  companies  are  formed  on 


the  civil  service  lines,  and  all  are  doing  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. Almost  everything  can  be  bought  at  them,  from  a 
paper  of  pins  to  a  four-horse  drag,  from  a  pound  of  tea  to 
a  uniform  in  the  Life  Guards. 

But  it  is  of  the  shops  that  I  would  at  thj«|ime  more  par- 
ticularly wish  to  speak.  The  swellest  ana  most  fashion- 
able shops  in  all  London  are  to  be  found  in  Bond  Street. 
It  is  in  the  aristociatic  quarter,  known  as  Mayfair,  and 
runs— including  "Old"  and  "New"  Bond  Street — from 
Piccadilly  to  Oxford  Street.  It  is.  perhaps,  the  dearest 
street  in  the  West  End,  and  its  shops  are  not  only  the 
highest-priced,  but  profess  to  sell  only  the  choicest  goods. 
It  is  a  great  street  for  jewelers.  Here  is  Hunt  &  Ros- 
kell's,  the  swellest  jewelers  in  England.  The  entrance  is 
most  unpretentious,  and  you  would  almost  think  you  were 
going  into  a  bank,  such  an  utter  absence  of  outside  display 
is  there.  Inside  it  is  very  solid  and  imposing,  but  if  you 
are  in  want  of  diamonds  you  must  ask  for  them,  and  then, 
from  the  innermost  recesses  of  a  bank  of  drawers,  is 
brought  forth  an  assortment  which,  both  for  style  of  design 
in  setting  and  purity  and  size  of  the  gems  themselves,  sur- 
passes anything  you  ever  saw  before.  Loudon  &  Ryder, 
and  Hancock's,  at  the  corner  of  Bruton  Street,  are  both 
very  swell  jewelers.  But,  unlike  Hunt  &  Roskell,  they 
go  in  for  displaying  their  goods  in  elaborate  show-windows. 
Benson's,  the  great  advertising  watchmakers,  is  in  Bond 
Street.  But  people,  as  a  rule,  are  cautious  of  tradesmen 
who  advertise  much.  Atkinson  &  Sons,  the  famous  per- 
fumers, have  their  shop  in  Bond  Street,  where  their  world- 
known  "  white  rose,"  "  stephanotis,"  and  "  wood  violet " 
may  be  seen  in  gallon  bottles  on  the  shelves.  Rimmel's 
shop,  a  short  distance  away,  vies  with  Atkinson's,  and 
sweet  fumes,  from  gratings  beneath  the  doorway,  proclaim 
the  stock  in  trade  long  before  you  reach  the  entrance. 
ThornhiU's  is  another  Bond  Street  shop,  supposed  to  at- 
tract holiday  custom  in  no  small  degree.  It  was  originally 
a  cutlery  shop,  and  as  long  as  it  stuck  to  that  trade  it  did 
well  enough.  But  of  late  years  ThornhiU's  has  branched 
forth  into  the  manufacture  of  traveling-bags,  dressing- 
cases,  bronze  clocks,  and  the  thousand  and  one  nick- 
nacks  which  one  may  term  modern  bric-a-brac.  A 
short  time  ago  they  tried  to  introduce  mock  diamonds  in 
elaborate  settings,  but  egregiously  failed.  Theirgoods  are, 
I  should  say,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  trumpery.  They 
are  vulgar  in  design  and  shaky  in  make.  But  ThornhiU's 
charges  the  highest  prices,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  snobs 
flock  there.  Lady  Brassy  and  Mrs.  Washington  Hibbert 
were  both  in  there  the  last  afternoon  I  passed,  buying, 
doubtless,  some  ridiculous  paper-weight,  in  the  shape  of  a 
top-boot  or  a  sentry-box  in  "  hammered  "  and  begilt  lead, 
and  paying  as  many  guineas  for  it  as  it  would  have  cost 
shillings  elsewhere.  I  would  strongly  recommend  any 
Americans  who  come  to  London  to  give  ThornhiU's  a  wide 
berth,  and  advise  them  to  patronize  Asprey's,  a  short  dis- 
tance above,  instead. 

In  Piccadilly  is  Fortnum  &  Mason's,  the  celebrated 
grocers.  Here  everything  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  inner 
man  is  to  be  got,  and  the  immense  shop  is  crowded  with 
the  best  and  most  fashionable  people  in  England. 
" Sweets" — as  in  England  every  confection  is  called,  from 
matrons  glaces  down  to  peppermint-drops — are  what  is  in 
greatest  demand,  and  at  the  counters  from  which  they  are 
dispensed  may  be  seen  of  an  afternoon  the  Duchess  of 
Manchester,  Lord  Hartington,  Gladys  Lady  Lonsdale, 
Mrs.  Minnie  Stevens  Paget,  the  Countess  of  Ashburnham, 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort  (perhaps  ordering  some  caramels  for 
Connie  Gilcrist),  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West,  and  Mary  Ander- 
son. Howell  &  Jones's,  in  Pall  Mall,  is  a  very  smart  shop, 
but  most  awfully  expensive.  You  can  get  most  anything 
there,  from  jewelry  to  ball-dresses,  if  you  are  inclined  to 
draw  a  biggish  check  when  the  bill  comes  in.  In  South 
Audley  Street  there  are  also  several  good  shops,  noticeably 
Tessier,  the  jeweler — where  everything  is  thoroughly  re- 
liable; and  the  china  and  glass  shop  of  Goode.  In  the 
Haymarket,  almost  at  the  edge  of  first-class  shopdom,  is 
Garrard's,  the  silversmith.  Although  you  can  get  jewelry 
there,  Garrard's  specialty  is  plate,  and  anything  that  comes 
from  Garrard's  you  can  not  only  feel  sure  of  as  being  in 
thorough  style,  but  as  good  as  it  can  be  made.  In  Oxford 
Street  is  Marshal  &  Snellgrove's,  the  great  drapers  and 
haberdashers,  or  "  dry  and  fancy  goods  store,"  as  it  would 
be  called  in  America;  and  Nortlock's  china  and  glass 
shop.  In  Regent  Street  is  Klaftenberger's,  a  small  but 
thoroughly  unsnobbish  watchmaker's  establishment,  where 
what  you  get  you  may  depend  on.  Ortner  &  Houle's,  in 
St.  James  s  Street,  is  the  best  place  for  stationary  and  any- 
thing in  that  line.  Parkins  &  Gotto  are  flash  and  vulgar, 
and  the  style  of  work  which  they  turn  out  lacks  the 
"  form  "  which  every  one  but  a  snob  admires.  There  are 
dozens  of  good  tailors  in  London,  though  the  best  are  sup- 
posed to  be  found  in  Bond  Street,  Conduit  (pronounced 
Cundit)  Street,  and  the  other  streets  that  run  out  of  Picca- 
dilly west  of  the  Circus."  The  famous  Pool  has  his  shop 
in  Savile  Row.  You  can't  get  clothes  made  there  unless 
you  are  "  introduced,"  and  then  you  are  invited  into  a 
luxurious  back  parlor  off  the  shop  to  have  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  get  a  three-months'  note  of  hand  discounted,  if  your 
"  expectations  "  are  all  right.  The  clothes  that  Pool  really 
makes  are  perfection  in  style  and  fit.  But  it  is  only  on 
swells  that  you  see  them.  I  don't  think  that  any  of  them 
go  out  to  America.  Stultz,  in  Conduit  Street,  is  almost 
historical,  so  long  has  his  shop  been  established.  Though 
by  no  means  so  swell  as  Pool,  Stultz  has  some  of  the  great- 
est names  in  England  on  his  customers'  books.  Sloane 
Street,  out  in  the  far  West  End  of  Belgravia,  has  of  late 
been  looking  up  as  a  fashionable  street  for  shops,  and  there 
are  several  good  ones  there.  But  generally  speaking,  the 
quarter  I  have  first  mentioned  is  where  the  first-class  ones 
abound.  The  Strand  and  the  continuing  streets  cityward, 
are  awfully  second-rate.  Cockaigne. 

London,  December  14,  1884. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


One  of  the  best-known  art  critics  in  this  country  de- 
clares that  the  lucubrations  of  his  brother  critics  disturb 
his  feelings  to  a  greater  extent  than  do  the  works  of  artists 
whom  he  is  called  upon  to  criticise,  and  that  he  makes  it 
a  matter  of  duty  to  "  go  for"  the  former  persons  as  often 
and  as  vigorously  as  he  conveniently  can. 


Sir  Thomas  Gladstone,  brother  of  the  Premier,  has  thirty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  idle  on  his  hands. 

Sir  Edward  Thornton,  at  one  time  British  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, succeeds  Lord  Dufferin  as  Minister  to  Turkey. 

Modjcska's  pet  is  a  black  cat;  Patti's,  a  parrot;  Mary  Anderson 
loves  canaries,  and  Mrs.  Langtry  carries  about  a  young  China  boy. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  describes  the  late  N.  P.  Willis  as 
"  something  between  a  remembrance  of  Count  D'Orsay  and  an  an- 
ticipation of  Oscar  Wilde." 

Both  Don  Carlos,  the  pretender  to  the  tnrone  of  Spain,  and 
King  Alfonso  are  seriously  ill  with  throat  difficulties.  One  has 
gone  to  India  and  the  other  starts  for  the  Mediterranean,  in  search 
of  health. 

Belva  Lockwood  lectured  the  other  night  in  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston.  It  was  a  rainy  night,  yet  the  same  hall,  to  which  scarcely 
a  corporal's  guard  was  attracted  to  hear  Dr.  Burchard,  was  crowded 
to  suffocation  to  hear  Belva. 

Mrs.  McElroy,  the  President's  sister,  had  upon  her  hands  the 
delicate  task  of  deciding  whether  the  wile  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  wife  of  the  President  pro  tern,  of 
the  Senate  was  the  first  lady  in  the  land. 

Two  distinguished  foreigners  now  sojourning  in  this  country 
have  announced  the  possibility  of  their  becoming  American  citi- 
zens—Colonel Mapleson  and  Professor  Richard  N.  Proctor.  At 
present  these  gentlemen  are  subjects  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
England. 

The  biographer  of  the  late  Senator  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island,  is 
pleased  to  record  that  during  his  long  residence  in  Washington  he 
never  went  a-fishing  or  shooting,  never  kept  or  drove  fast  horses, 
never  went  to  races,  never  even  played  poker;  in  fact,  his  whole 
life  is  a  similar  show  of  negative  qualities. 

"The  Prince  of  Wales,"  says  the  London  World,  "  was  absent 
from  London  for  weeks  together  last  summer.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  season  was  a  failure,  and  the  entire  social  system  was 
dislocated.  Nobody  knew  what  to  be  at  or  what  to  do,  because 
the  Marlborough  House  ideal  was  not  visible." 

John  B.  Stetson,  a  Philadelphia  hat  manufacturer,  is  the  largest 
policy-holder  in  the  world.  He  carries  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars  on  his  own  life  and  pays  premiums  on  three  hun- 
dren  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  others.  Hamilton  Disston 
carries  altogether  five  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Nicholas  Alexandrowitch,  Czarowitch  of  Russia,  has  been  be- 
trothed to  one  of  the  youngest  daughters  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  thus  forming  another  tie  between  the  Romanoffs  and  Ho- 
henzollems.  If  the  event  occurs,  it  will  result  in  placing  a  Ger- 
man princess  on  the  throne  of  Russia  as  the  next  czarina. 

Madame  Scalchi,  in  her  suit  against  Manager  Abbey  for  arrears 
of  salary,  has  introduced  the  world  to  the  interesting  fact  tbat  a 
prima  donna  assohita  can  not  sing  well  or  safely  two  hours  after 
eating  a  hearty  meal.  She  proved  the  fact  by  the  testimony  of  sev- 
eral eminent  singers,  among  them  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 

Congressman  John  J.  O'Neill,  of  St.  Louis,  has  come  into  pub- 
lic prominence,  not  by  any  electrifying  burst  ol  oratory  on  any 
important  measure  introduced  by  him  lor  the  public  weal,  but  be- 
cause he  wore  a  "  claw-hammer  "  coat  and  full-dress  suit  at  the 
Washington  opening  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  when  all  the 
other  gentlemen,  including  the  President,  wore  "  Prince  Alberts" 
and  light  trousers. 

General  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  new  President  of  Mexico,  is  now 
fifty-five  years  old,  tall,  dark,  half- Indian  in  type,  his  muscular  fig- 
ure impressing  one  as  the  very  incarnation  of  health  and  endur- 
ance. He  has  a  military  yet  nonchalant  air,  his  brown  eyes  meet 
you  squarely,  with  the  glance  of  one  born  to  command,  and  his 
voice  is  peculiarly  pleasant  as  in  deep  tones  he  rolls  off  the  musi- 
cal dialect  of  his  mother  tongue. 

Some  one  has  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1813  a 
notice  of  the  double  marriage  of  Rev.  P.  Bronte,  father  of  the 
Bronte  sisters,  and  Rev.  W.  Morgan.  The  two  married  cousins, 
and  each  one  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  for  the  other— an 
incident  which  has  escaped  the  pen  of  the  Bronte  biographers. 
Clergymen  were  scarce  in  that  part  of  England  then,  which  is  held 
to  account  for  the  arrangement. 

The  salary  of  Prince  Bismarck  is  54,000  marks — about  $13,000 — 
per  annum,  besides  residence  and  all  expenses.  Field-Marshal 
Moltke,  the  head  of  the  German  army,  is  paid  $9  000—  $3,000  as 
salary  and  $6,000  as  pension — besides  residence  and  rations  for 
six  horses.  German  foreign  ministers  are  paid :  London  and  St. 
Petersburg,  $36,000;  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Constantinople,  $28  000: 
Washington,  $15,000.  In  addition  they  are  provided  residences 
and  servants. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  prowler.  He  loves  back  streets.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  see  him  looking  into  the  windows  of  a  bric-a- 
brac  store.  He  is  not  well-dressed.  His  trousers  are  generally 
baggy  at  the  knees.  His  tall  collars  are  already  familiar  in  cari- 
catures. He  rarely  buys  a  new  hat.  He  is  noted  for  his  immense 
white  cravat.  He  also  wears,  to  oblige  his  wile,  a  big  boutonniere 
— which  he  hates.  He  is  seventy-five  years  old,  but  perfectly  erect. 
He  bas  deep-set  eyes  that  roll  restlessly,  and  when  he  is  angry  give 
him  the  look  of  one  "  possessed." 

Miss  Annie  Longfellow,  daughter  of  the  poet,  is  to  marry  Mrs. 
Ole  Bull's  brother,  young  Mr.  Thorpe,  a  member  of  the  Boston 
bar.  She  is  very  wealthy.  Her  father  left  a  handsome  property, 
and  within  a  few  months  the  Longfellow  children  have  fallen  prin- 
cipal heirs  to  the  large  estate  left  by  "  Tom  "  Appleton,  whose 
death  caused  so  much  talk  in  Boston  society,  because  of  his  wit. 
culture,  and  wealth.  Thorpe  has  been  for  some  time  desirous  of 
marrying  Miss  Longfellow.  This  summer  she  was  one  of  acharm- 
ing  party  of  Massachusetts  young  ladies  who  spent  several  months 
in  Europe,  mostly  in  Norway,  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Ole  Bull.  The 
happy  bridegroom-elect  went  over  to  escort  them  home,  and  soon 
after  their  return  the  engagement  was  made  known  to  intimate 
friends. 

The  Bonapartists  are  lamenting  the  death  of  General  Fleury, 
who  was  the  personal  friend  and  companion  of  the  pleasures  01 
Napoleon  III.  The  general  died  recently  of  gout  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine,  after  a  brilliant  career  as  a  soldier  and  a  high  court  of- 
ficial in  the  masquerade  of  the  Second  Empire.  Fleury  had  many 
of  the  qualities  of  Morny;  above  all,  a  talent  for  being  decorative 
and  showy.  His  whole  life  was  a  manifestation  of  chic,  from  the 
French  point  of  view.  When  he  attained  his  majority  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  spend  his  patrimony  at  Paris  as  a  fast  young 
man  about  town;  then  he  entered  the  army,  fought  bravely  in 
Algeria,  was  wounded,  decorated,  and  promoted  from  grade  to 
grade.  When  Napoleon  III.  was  amusing  himself  in  London,  he 
met  Fleury,  who  became  the  companion  of  his  pleasures,  and  sub- 
sequently played  an  important  role  in  the  coup  a  etat.  During  the 
Empire  he  achieved  all  the  honors  he  could  desire,  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  1870-71  found  him  a  division  general,  a  senator,  and  em- 
bassador to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  astonished  the  Russians  by 
the  splendor  of  his  equipages.  The  general  remained  up  to  the 
last  the  elegant  gentleman  he  had  been  in  the  days  of  his  glory. 
He  was  one  of  the  best-known  men  in  Paris,  a  charming  talker,  a 
most  distinguished-looking  man,  and  a  sort  of  venerable  Alcibi- 
ades.  General  Fleury  leaves  a  mass  of  memoirs,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  reserves  which  he  has,  of  course,  made,  form  the  private  his- 
tory of  the  presidency  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  and  then  of  the 
Empire,  written  by  the  man  who  was  most  continuously  and  in- 
timately connected  with  it. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Lord  Tennyson,  in  his  recent  poem  on  **  Freedom,"  got  the 
epithet  "brass  mouths"  from  Homer,  and  "iron  lungs"  from 
Virgil. 

It  is  the  golden  age  of  the  novelist.  Charles  Dickens  lies  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Charles  Reade  is  to  have  a  memorial 
church  in  Willesden,  England. 

The  November  Century  is  on  the  press  for  the  fourth  time.  The 
first  edition  of  the  February  number,  containing  General  Grant's 
"  Shiloh,"  will  be  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand. 

Ouida  was  an  unknown  writer,  receiving  five  dollars  each  for  her 
magazine  stories,  when  her  novel,  "  Granville  de  Vigne,"  made  her 
famous,  and  now  every  novel  she  writes  finds  a  ready  market  for 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Hugh  Conway's  "Called  Back"  was  first  published  in  a  Bristol 
(England)  office,  and  fell  flat.  E.  R.Howe's  "Story  of  a  Country 
Town,"  was  first  published  at  Atchison,  Kansas,  and  fell  flatter. 
Now  both  are  the  rage. 

T.  A.  Trollope,  following  the  example  of  his  brother  Anthony, 
goes  to  his  writing  regularly  every  morning  and  does  a  stated  task. 
So  does  Wilkie  Collins;  so  did  Bulwer  and  Dickens,  differing  from 
Thackeray,  who  wrote  when  he  felt  like  it. 

Mrs.  Stowe  is  now  at  Hartford,  in  excellent  health.  She  is  sev- 
enty-two years  old.  Her  husband  is  eighty-two.  At  fifteen  she 
was  a  school-teacher.  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  written  in 
Brunswick,  Maine,  where  Mr.  Stowe  was  a  professor  in  Bowdoin 
College. 

Washington  Irving  lived  and  died  a  bachelor.  His  Tetreat,  which 
looked  so  modestly  over  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  was  presided 
over  by  two  nieces,  who  cared  for  the  beloved  author,  as  years  be- 
gan to  make  him  venerable,  with  all  the  affection  and  solicitude 
which  daughters  would  bestow  on  a  father. 

Sumner,  Whitney  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  will  publish  this  month  a 
text-book  on  the  **  Property  Rights  of  Married  Women,"  asset 
forth  in  the  statutes  and  decisions  of  California,  Texas,  and  Ne- 
vada, by  Horace  G.  Piatt,  of  this  city.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
laws  on  this  subject  of  these  three  States  has  made  such  a  book 
necessary. 

The  Springfield  Republican  says  of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
that  "  the  comedy,  however  smart,  is  a  poor  thing  in  the  way  of 
literature,  and  very  far  below  our  American  standard  of  good  soci- 
ety, where  rakishness  is  certainly  not  a  quality  that  commends  a 
young  man  to  a  good  young  woman,  such  as  Miss  Hardcastle  is 
represented." 

Miss  Rhoda  Broughton  has  many  sincere  admirers  of  her  works. 
One  of  them,  Captain  Markham,  of  the  Alert,  was  introduced  to 
her  recently,  at  his  own  request,  and  informed  her  that  in  some  re- 
mote Arctic  latitude  an  ice-bound  mountain  had  been  christened 
"  Mount  Rhoda,"  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  pleasure  which  her 
tales  had  given  to  the  officers  of  hU  vessel. 

When  Victor  Hugo  was  at  work  upon  his  "  Toilers  of  the  Sea," 
he  illustrated  the  margins  of  the  manuscript  with  many  sketches 
of  the  scenes  that  were  rising  up  before  his  vivid  imagination. 
These  pictures,  drawn  with  quill,  the  feathered  end  being  occa- 
sionally used  for  production  of  tempestuous  skies,  are  of  an  energy 
that  is  Titanic.  These  illustrations  have  been  reproduced  in  lac 
simile. 

M.  Jules  Claretie  says  that  he  is  making  progress  with  his  new 
novel,  the  title  of  which  will  probably  be  "  L'Americaine."  The 
author  says  he  is  taking  Miss  Lillian  Russell  as  his  model  in  de- 
scribing the  externals  of  his  heroine.  We  hope  he  will  not  take 
her  other  attributes  as  types  of  the  American  young  woman.  M. 
Claretie  has  not  quite  abandoned  the  idea  of  writing  a  play  for  Mr. 
Irving. 

M.  Zola,  in  a  preface  to  a  republished  early  work,  tells  a  pathetic 
story  of  his  sufferings  at  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career,  es- 
pecially how  he  was  actually  in  need  of  bread,  because  he  could 
not  sell  what  he  had  written.  The  turn  in  the  tide  came  when  he 
made  a  contract  with  an  editor  of  a  Marseilles  newspaper  to  fur- 
nish him  with  police  reports  at  two  cents  a  line,  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  a  romance. 

Among  the  "Open  Letters"  in  the  January  Century  is  one  en- 
titled "  Political  Work  for  Young  Men,"  by  Mr.  John  H.  Wig- 
more,  of  this  city.  In  it  the  writer — who  is  himself  quite  a  young 
man — makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  young  men  of  the  country  to  be 
not  mere  students  of  political  science,  but  active  workers  in  local 
and  national  politics.  The  letter  evinces  considerable  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  writer,  and  his  suggestions  are  eminently  practical. 

Mr.  T,  Cole,  the  leading  American  wood-engraver,  is  now 
abroad,  on  a  commission  from  the  Century  Magazine,  making  a 
series  of  engravings  from  the  work  of  the  old  masters.  Oneof 
the  pictures  which  ne  has  thus  engraved  direct  from  the  original 
paintings  appears  in  St.  Nicholas  for  December— in  advance  of  its 
publication  in  the  Century.  It  is  a  portrait  by  the  great  Spanish 
artist,  Velasquez,  of  a  little  Infanta  of  Spain,  the  daughter  of 
King  Philip  IV, 

The  Literary  Life  has  improved  rapidly  since  its  first  appear- 
ance, some  eighteen  months  ago.  It  is  filled  with  interesting  read- 
ing matter  relating  to  books  and  authors,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  magazine  is  excellent.  The  January  number  contains 
three  articles  on  the  young  American  poet,  Will  Carlton;  a  bio- 
graphical and  critical  essay  on  Bossuet;  two  letters  wriiten  by 
Longfellow  and  Bryant;  another  of  their  "  Famous  Stories  Briefly 
Told  " — Schiller's  "  Wallenstein  ";  a  number  of  poems,  and  the 
usual  personal,  critical,  and  literary  gossip.  It  is  published  by  the 
Elder  Publishing  Co,,  Chicago;  price,  15  cents  a  number. 

From  a  critical  and  biographical  paper  by  William  Sloane  Ken- 
nedy, in  the  January  Century,  we  take  the  following:  "A  tall, 
trapper-like  man,  with  a  swinging  gait,  dressed  in  plain  clothes 
and  wearing  a  soft  slouch  hat;  a  canny  face,  bearded  and  tanned, 
and  plowed  into  deep  wrinkles  and  furrows;  shoulders  slightly 
stooping,  as  if  supporting  some  great  burden ;  eyes  that  see  every- 
thing around  them,  yet  seem  to  be  gazing  inward  or  far  away; 
voice  sonorous  on  the  rostrum,  yet  gentle  in  conversation ;  and  the 
whole  manner  of  the  man  breathing  a  compassionate  helpfulness 
which  both  inspires  affection  and  invites  confidence— such,  in  out- 
ward savor  and  effluence,  is  that  hard-toiling  preacher  and  author, 
Edward  Everett  Hale:  a  genuine  Democrat  and  typical  American, 
if  there  ever  were  such." 

Writing  of  Nathanial  Parker  Willis,  a  Hartford  Courant  corre- 
spondent says :  "  He  was  the  scion  of  one  of  the  stiffest  of  orthodox 
families,  and  his  worldliness  shocked  the  circle  in  which  it  moved. 
There  was  a  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  heredity  here  which 
is  puzzling.  The  children  were  brainy,  brilliant,  and  worldly,  with 
a  dash  of  a  mild  form  of  deviltry  about  them.  Their  father  I  well 
remember.  He  lived  to  be  about  ninety  years  old,  and  was  a  queer- 
looking,  little,  shrunk-up  old  gentleman,  as  mild  of  aspect  as 
could  well  be.  His  diminutive  size  would  strike  any  one  who 
passed  him  in  the  street.  Yet  his  children  were  tall,  graceful,  and 
especially  '  stylish,'  a  word  which  perhaps  best  conveys  an  idea  of 
their  personal  appearance.  Perhaps  they  inherited  these  traits 
from  their  mother.  I  never  heard  of  the  mother  or  father  writing 
anything  of  any  account.  The  father  was  enterprising,  and  a  good 
business  manager,  but  he  left  little  property  when  he  died.  He 
published  the  Boston  Recorder,  the  religious  weekly  of  our  city, 
and  started  The  Youth's  Companion,  the  first  child's  paper  in  the 
country,  which  has  lived  till  now,  and  is  a  source  of  enormous  in- 
come to  its  present  owner." 


New    Books. 

"Mother  and  Child  "  is  a  little  book  full  of  common  sense  ad- 
vice to  the  young  mother  relative  to  the  rearing  of  her  children. 
It  is  not  written  in  technical  medical  language,  out  in  a  popular 
way  that  makes  thejfneaning  clear  to  all.  It  is  written  and  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  J.  FT.  Hanaford,  Reading,  Mass.;  for  sale  at  the 
book-stores. 

The  latest  issues  of  "Harper's  Franklin  Square  Library"  are 
"From  Post  to  Finish;  a  Racing  Romance,"  by  Hawley  Smart, 
which  has  lately  appeared  in  the  London  Graphic  and  in  Harper's 
Weekly  ;  "  Madam  '*  a  novel  by  Mrs.  Oliphant;  and  part  19  ot  the 
Rev.  J .  Stormonth  s  "  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language."  They 
are  for  sale  at  the  bookstores;  price,  25  cents  each. 

Charles  Howard  Shinn,  A.  B.  (J.  H.  U.),  is  preparing  "Mining 
Camps:  a  Study  in  American  Frontier  Government,"  which  wifi 
be  published  next  year  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  A  portion  of 
it  has  already  been  published  as  the  twelfth  and  concluding  num- 
ber of  the  second  series  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science.  This  portion,  "Land  Laws  of 
Mining  Districts,"  gives  the  history  of  the  development  of  mining 
laws  from  the  rude  agreements  of  the  miners— under  which  the  fol- 
lowing constituted  a  legal  claim: 

"  Game  Notise :  Jim  Brown,  of  Missoury,  takes  this  ground  jumpers  will 
be  Shot  according  to  the  Laws  of  the  Timbuctoo  District." 

— to  the  laws  in  force  at  the  present  time  in  the  various  States. 
This  number  also  contains  a  list  of  the  publications  issued  so  far 
by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  It  is  published  and  for  sale  by 
N.  Murray,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore;  price,  50  cents. 

The  divinity  of  Christ  has  seldom  been  discussed  in  the  English 
language,  except  by.  writers  of  that  class  of  which  Col.  Ingersoll  is 
an  exponent,  but  the  literature  of  France  and  Germany  contains 
many  works  by  celebrated  Jewish  theologists  on  this  subject. 
Prominent  among  these  is  a  work  which  has  recently  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Philip  Zadig,  "  The  Part  of  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles,"  by  Dr.  I.  M.  Rabbinowicz,  a  well-known  French  philo- 
logist and  Talmudist^  and  the  first  translator  of  the  Talmud  into 
a  living  language.  The  principal  object  of  this  book  is  to  prove 
that  the  Christian  religion,  as  taught  by  the  Apostles,  was  not  a 
religion  of  love,  but  rather  one  of  persecution,  as  evinced  in  the 
continual  persecution  of  the  Jews;  and  St.  Paul  is  made  out  a 
most  unscrupulous  man,  inasmuch  as  he  played  the  Jew  among 
Jews,  and  the  pagan  among  pagans,  stopping  at  nothing  to  make 
proselytes  to  his  faith.  Whatever  may  be  the  theological  merits  of 
the  book,  it  is  at  least  strongly  written.  It  is  published  by  Fran- 
cis, Valentine  &  Co.,  San  Francisco ;  for  sale  by  J.  B.  Golly  &  Co. 

M.  Daniel  Levy,  an  officier  of  the  Academie  Francaise  and 
president  of  the  Ligue  Nationale  Francaise  of  San  Francisco,  has 
just  completed  "  Les  Francais  en  Califomie,"  an  historical 
work  on  which  he  has  been'  engaged  for  some  time  past.  His 
first  intention  was  merely  to  give  an  account  of  the  two  French 
subscriptions  opened  in  California  during  the  Franco-German  war, 
but  the  preface  grew  so  extensive,  and  the  work  so  interesting, 
that  the  author  was  constrained  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the 
French  in  California.  After  a  brief  history  of  California,  and  of 
San  Francisco  more  particularly,  the  history  of  the  French  colony 
from  its  foundation  in  1848  to  1870,  the  next  part  gives  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  principal  events  chronicled  in  the  preceding 
chapter;  and  the  historian  then  reaches  his  original  subject,  the 
two  subscriptions  for  the  Franco-German  war.  'I  he  volume  closes 
with  an  account  of  the  Ligue  Nationale  Francaise  and  its  library, 
for  the  benefit  of  which  this  book  is  sold.  It  is  published  and  for 
sale  by  Gregoire,  Tauzy  et  Cie.,  San  Francisco.  The  library  is  a 
most  deserving  institution;  it  is  the  largest  and  finest  French 
library  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  hnest  outside  of  France. 


Journalistic  Chit-chat. 

Edwin  Cowles,  of  the  Cleveland  Leader,  is,  if  the  Detroit  Post  is 
correct  in  its  assertion,  the  reputed  possessor  of  seven  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  New  York  World  has  been  sued  by  the  Marquis  de  Leuville 
for  damages  sustained  by  several  articles  in  that  paper,  in  which 
the  nobility  of  "the  marquis"  was  flatly  denied. 

The  Journalist  states  that  the  celebrated  "Clara  Belle"  letters 
in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  are  written  in  collaboration  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Junius  Henri  Browne.  It  has  a  portrait  of  the  lady  in 
its  latest  number. 

Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala,  who  is  known  in  England  as  the 
"  Prince  of  Journalists,"  will  arrive  in  New  York  about  January 
5th,  and  deliver  some  fifteen  lectures  on  his  way  to  San  Francisco, 
whence  he  sails  for  Australia  on  February  14th. 

Thomas  B.  Connery  gave  up  a  pension  of  six  thousand  dollars  a 
year  from  the  New  York  Herald  when  he  assumed  the  editorship 
of  Truth.  Having  run  this  paper  into  the  ground,  he  says  he  in- 
tends starting  another  two-cent  paper  in  New  York. 

"Puck  failed  four  times,  suspended  publication  twice,  and  ab- 
sorbed thousands  of  dollars  before  it  was  made  a  success."  So  says 
Literary  Life.  While  we  do  not  doubt  that  much  money  was 
spent  on  it  before  it  paid,  we  never  heard  of  its  suspension. 

Postmaster-General  Frank  Hatton  says  the  report  that  he  will 
become  editor  of  the  Chicago  Times  at  the  expiration  of  his  offi- 
cial term,  next  March,  is  untrue.  He  yet  owns  the  Burlington 
Hawkeye,  and  intends  that  that  newspaper  shall  receive  his  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  De  Nyse  has  brought  suit  against  Brentano  Broth- 
ers, on  account  of  an  article  in  the  San  Francisco  Music  and 
Drama.  If  it  is  true,  as  Music  and  Drama  said,  that  De  Nyse  is 
the  author  of  the  vile  and  scurrilous  stuff,  slandering  actors  and 
actresses,  in  the  Police  Gazette,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  any- 
thing too  severe  concerning  him. 

A  correspondent  says:  "  In  Hartford,  recently,  I  found  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  up  to  his  eyebrows  in  work,  as  he  expressed  it. 
It  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that  journalism  absorbs  the  time  of  a 
man  who  touches  so  little  with  his  pen  that  he  does  not  adorn. 
As  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Courant,  his  wit  and  common  sense 
have  long  contributed  to  the  deservedly  high  character  of  that 
newspaper,  but  the  constant  evolution  and  elaboration  of  the  news 
idea  is  inimical  to  sustained  flights  in  the  upper  air  of  letters." 

The  Sun  recently  printed  what  it  called  "  Horace  Greeley's  Last 
Words,"  and  gave  them  a  sort  of  diabolical  heading  in  the  annexed 
line:  "  The  Manly  Utterances  of  a  Proud,  Brave  Heart,"  Every 
newspaper  man  knows  that  Horace  Greeley  did  not  write  a  line  of 
that  bitter,  back-biting  editorial  which  appeared  in  his  paper  No- 
vember 7,  1872,  just  after  his  defeat,  and  which  insulted  every 
friend  he  ever  had.  On  the  contrary,  he  indignantly  resented  it, 
and  went  down  to  his  office  and  wrote  a  denial  of  its  authorship, 
coupled  with  a  statement  of  his  real  opinions.  It  did  not  appear 
in  the  paper,  and  for  three  consecutive  mornings  it  failed  to  ap- 
pear, though  each  time  it  was  specially  ordered  in  by  Mr.  Greeley. 
At  last  he  called  for  his  old  foreman,  Tom  Rooker,  and  said : 
"  Tom,  how  is  this?  Why  does  not  my  article  appear?  "  "  Be- 
cause, said  Rooker,  "  Mr.  Reid  has  given  orders  that  nothing  you 
may  write  shall  go  in  the  paper  without  his  approval  "  "  Is  this 
the  decision  of  thedirectors,  too?  "  asked  Greeley.  "  I  am  sorry  to 
say,"  said  Rooker,  "  that  it  is  so."  Tears  came  into  the  old  man's 
eyes.  He  rose,  reached  out  his  hand,  said  "Good-bye,  Tom,"  and 
left  his  office,  never  to  enter  it  again.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  sad 
enough.  He  went  to  a  friends  house,  was  hustled  from  there 
against  his  pleadings  and  entreaties  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  he 
soon  beat  out  his  poor  head  against  the  bars.  There  were  friends 
who  sought  for  him  everywhere,  but  in  vain — friends  who  would 
have  taken  him  to  their  homes  and  cured  him  of  his  temporary 
trouble,  but  the  broken-hearted  old  man  was  kept  in  concealment 
until  he  died.  The  entire  story  of  the  tragedy  has  not  yet  been 
written.  Some  day,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  its  sad  and  terrible  de- 
tails ought  to  be  given  to  the  public— New  York  Letter  t 


THE    ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 

An  Englishman  has  lately  married  his  aunt.  Being  now  his  own 
uncle,  he  will  probably  wear  his  watch  pretty  regularly. — Boston 
Post.  _ 

The  Princeton  Review  has  suspended  publication,  "but,"  the 
Norristown  Herald  remarks,  "  we  have  the  Census  Reports  of 
1880  left." 

♦ 

"  The  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,"  murmured  the  tramp  as 
he  hauled  in  the  week's  washing  and  withdrew  to  his  haunt  in  the 
woods. — N.  Y.  Journal, 

♦ 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  got  the  bulge  on 
the  messenger  boys  in  Washington.  It  obliges  them  to  ride  bicy- 
cles, and  they  can't  go  slow  without  falling  oft.— Burlington  Free 
Press. 


"  I  am  surprised,  John,"  said  an  old  lady  when  she  found  the 
butler  helping  himself  to  some  of  the  finest  old  port. 

"So  am  I,  ma'am.  1  thought  you  had  gone  out,"  was  the  re- 
ply.— Detroit  Post. 

Translated  from  a  French  novel:  "  Casting  herself  between  her 
brother  and  his  intended  victim,  the  fair  Inez  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
that  vibrated  with  agony :  '  Rodolpho,  do  not  kill  him,  for  if  you 
did  he  would  surely  die.' " — Ex. 


Mr.  Beecher  says  he  don't  read  the  Psalms.  "When  David  was 
in  trouble,"  says  the  great  preacher,  "  he  cried;  I  don't."  That  is 
a  fact.  When  David  was  in  trouble  he  confessed  his  sin  and  hum- 
bled himself.  Beecher,  when  caught  in  a  similar  way,  simply  lied 
out  of  it. — Peoria  Journal. 

"  Something  happened  to  me  yesterday  that  will  never  happen 
to  me  again  if  I  live  to  be  a  thousand  years  old,"  remarked  Gil- 
hooly  to  Gus  De  Smith. 

"What's  that?" 

"  I  was  forty  years  old." — Siftings. 


Boston  Girl — "Oh,  please  don't  perambulate  so  fast.  Poor  lit- 
tle doggie  is  so  prostrated  as  to  be  hardly  cognizant  of  his  sur- 
roundings." 

Her  Escort—"  Oh,  don't  worry  about  your  dog;  he  is  not  tired." 
Boston  Girl — "Not  tired!    Look  at  his  pendant  tongue,  and 
just  see  how  he  unmentionables." — Ex. 


"  Lend  me  your  ear  a  minute,"  remarked  Mrs.  Brown  to  her  hus- 
band the  other  evening. 

"  Will  you  give  it  back  to  me?  "  he  inquired,  with  mock  anxiety. 

"  Of  course  I  will,  you  idiot !  Do  you  suppose  I  want  to  start 
a  tannery?  " 

She  got  the  ear. — New  York  Graphic. 


"  How  are  you,  general?  "  said  a  commercial  drummer,  address- 
ing a  tall  man  in  green-glass  goggles  in  a  Kentucky  town. 

"  I'm  no  gineral,  I'm  only  a  kernil." 

"  Ah,  excuse  me." 

"Yes;  that  man  over  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  stove  is  a 
gineral.  He  fit  in  the  war.  Us  fellers  who  stayed  ter  hum  is  only 
kernils." — Chicago  Telegram. 

The  following  personal  paragraph  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  an 
Arizona  paper :  "  '  Deck '  Morris,  of  Sun  Up  Corners,  has  returned 
from  New  York  clean  busted.  We  could  have  told  'Deck'  that 
this  would  be  the  result  of  visiting  that  God-forsaken  town.  But 
probably  he  wanted  to  find  out  for  himself.  We  have  had  bad  men 
in  Arizona,  but  none  to  equal  the  New  York  bunko  men  and  card- 
sharpers,  not  to  speak  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Stick  to  Arizo- 
na, 'Deck,'  and  let  the  dizzy  metropolis  alone  hereafter." 

William  Black,  the  novelist,  is  called  to  dinner  by  a  cow-bell 
from  the  Roman  Campana,  while  Justin  McCarthy,  another  liter- 
ary man,  is  summoned  by  a  camel's  bell  from  Jerusalem.  Literary 
people  in  this  country  are  not  so  toney.  The  author  of  "  The  Boy 
Grandfather;  or,  Mashed  at  Midnight,"  is  summoned  to  his  break- 
fast by  his  wife's  voice  calling,  "  Bill,  come  down  to  your  grub," 
and  Bill  responds  with  as  much  alacrity  as  if  he  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  belle  of  the  country. — Norristown  Herald. 


He  came  into  an  Austin  newspaper  office,  and  in  a  very  pompous 
manner  handed  the  editor  a  document,  with  the  remark : 

"  My  friends,  to  whom  I  have  read  this  poem,  praise  it  very  high- 
ly; so  I  have  concluded  to  allow  you  to  publish  it  for  a  reasonable 
remuneration." 

"I  can't  publish  your  poem,  but  I  can  give  you  a  bint  how  you 
can  make  money  out  of  it,"  replied  the  editor,  after  he  had  read 
over  the  verses. 

"  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you." 

'*  Those  friends  of  yours  who  admire  your  poem  so  much  have 
got  money,  have  they  not?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  some  of  them  are  quite  wealthy." 

"  Then  you  bet  them  one  to  ten  that  there  is  not  a  paper  in  the 
United  States  that  will  publish  the  poem  without  being  paid  for  it, 
and  you  scoop  them  for  all  they  are  worth.  Good-morning."— 
Texas  Siftings. 

"  There  is  a  character  in  every  step  a  person  takes."  said  a  man 
who  thought  he  knew  it  all  so  far  as  the  science  of  gait  was  con- 
cerned. When  I  saw  you  pass  our  house  the  other  day.  Miss 
Clara,  I  was  impressed  by  the  easy,  independent  freedom  of  your 
walk.  Such  firm  yet  gentle  strides  betrayed  the  dominant  uncon- 
ventionality  of  your  character/' 

He  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  I  didn't  care  to  sasshim,  but  I 
felt  bound  in  Christian  honesty  to  ask  him:  "Was  I  weariDg  my 
brown  and  black  plush  suit?  " 

He  believed  so. 

"  Then  I  was  making  a  special  effort  to  take  long,  swinging 
steps,"  I  said;  "because  that's  the  only  way  I  can  make  the  con- 
founded drapery  swish  right.  That  meant  exigency,  not  charac- 
ter. See  me  in  my  new  dark-blue  street-costume,  with  its  narrow 
skirt  and  internal  strappings,  and  you'll  say  I'm  a  mincer  from 
Minceville." — Clara  Belle  in  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


"Well,"  remarked  the  justice;  "what  is  this  young  man  ac- 
cused of?  " 

"  I  caught  him  playing  poker,  sir,"  replied  the  policeman. 

"  Yes,''  returned  the  court ;  "  but  I  have  no  objections  to  poker, 
you  know.  If  that  is  all  the  charge  against  him  I  shall  discharge 
him.    What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself,  young  man?  " 

"I  was  sitting  down  with  some  friends  of  mine,  your  honor, 
playing  a  friendly  game  of  cards." 

"  Yes." 

"We  had  a  jack-pot  on  the  table.  It  was  opened,  and  I  came 
in  on  a  pair  of  deuces.  The  man  who  opened  it  stood  pat  and  bet 
ten  dollars,  and  I  called  him." 

"Called  him  on  deuces?  Twenty-five  dollars  fine.  Call  the 
next." 

"Yes,"  gasped  the  prisoner;  "but  I  thought  you  didn't  object 
to  poker," 

,:I  don't;  but  to  call  a  man  on  deuces  isn't  poker.  Call  the 
next  case."—  Puck, 


iO 


THE       ARGONAUT 


"THE    BUNTLING    BALL." 

A  Social  Satire. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  satires 
on  the  society  of  modern  Gotham  have  been 
written,  probably  the  l-e,t  known  of  i hem  being 
Robert  dram's  little  skit,  "  1  he  Little  Tin  Gods 
on  Wheels, "  which  appeared  in  the  Harvard 
Lampoon,  some  eight  years  ago,  and  has  since 
been  published  by  a  Cambridge  hrm.  But  of  late 
considerable  curiosity  has  been  excited  in  literary 
circles  by  the  announcement  that  a  well-known 
author  had  written  a  book  of  similar  character, 
called  "The  Buntling  Ball."  Its  authorship  has 
been  kept  secret.  Although  it  has  but  recently 
appeared,  the  publishers,  Funk  &  W agnails,  ol 
New  York,  have  already  received  many  letters, 
from  well-known  men,  suggesting  the  authors 
name.  Edward  Everett  Hale  suggests  Robert 
Grant;  Doctor  W.  A.  Hammond,  the  author  of 
"Lai,"  declares  it  is  Edgar  Fawcett;  while  the 
latter  thinks  the  honor  lies  between  Henry  Guy 
Carlcton  and  II.  H.  Uoyeson;  Brander Matthews 
thinks  "Mr.  Swinburne  may  have  come  to  New 
York  to  write  it";  it  has  been  ascribed  to  Mun- 
kittrick,  of  Puck;  some  say  it  was  written  by  E. 
C.  Stcdman,  K.  II.  Stoddard,  H.  C.  Bunner,  W. 
A.  Croffut,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  huerateurs  of  the 
day  have  their  stanch  supporters. 

The  p  -em- its  anonymous  author  terms  it  a 
"Greco  American  play,  being  a  satire  on  New 
York  society  "—is  a  much  more  pretentious  work 
than  "The  Little  Tin  Gods  on  Wheels'*  (which 
it  very  closely  resembles,  by  the  way),  being  a  book 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  but  it 
is  so  elaborate  that  the  peculiar  charm  of  the 
former— its  spontaneity— is  to  a  great  extent  lack- 
ing. The  plot  is  extremely  simple,  being  merely 
an  account  of  a  ball  given  by  the  Bunt  lings,  a 
family  of  nouvcaux  rictus,  who,  having  acquired 
an  immense  fortune  in  the  pork-packing  business, 
in  Chicago,  endeavor  to  get  into  the  social  swim 
in  New  York. 

The  characters  are  Alonzo  Buntling,  "  a  poten- 
tate in  pork";  Anastasia  Buntling,  his  wife; 
iane,  their  daughter;  Leander  Briggs,  a  young 
lew  York  dry-goods  clerk;  Florimel  Filigree,  a 
male  professional  beauty  and  leader  of  the  ger- 
man;  a  reporter;  and  choruses  of  Knickerbocker 
young  men,  manoeuvring  mammas,  social  strug- 
gles, belles,  wall  flowers,  gossips,  anglomaniacs, 
and  gluttons.  The  scene  opens  with  a  soliloquy 
by  Mrs.  Buntling,  in  which  she  explains  that  she, 
her  husband,  and  Jane,  after  a  flying  trip  through 
Europe,  in  which  they  "did  all  the  sights,"  and 
purchased  a  vast  quantity  of  costly  finery, 

"  have  paused  a  while, 

To  test  the  social  pleasures  of  New  York." 

Her  daughter  Jane  then  enters,  arrayed  in  all 
her  splendor  of  silks  and  laces, 

*•  with  six  bouquets, 

Sent  by  herself," 
And,  after  her,  Mr.  Buntling,  who  deplores  the 
tortures  inflicted  on  him  by  his  wife's  social  am- 
bition. His  bewailings  are  soon  cut  short  by 
the  entrance  of  the  chorus  of  Knickerbocker 
young  men,  who  describe  themselves  in  these 
lines: 

We  delight  in  glossy  carriages, 
We  delight  in  garments  new; 
We  delight  in  wealthy  marriages, 

Though  the  bride's  blood  be  not  blue. 
We  enjoy  the  fumes  and  essences 

Of  cigars  whose  brands  excel ; 
We  adore  the  effervescences 

Th.ii  in  brandy-and-soda  dwell. 
We  abominate  proximity 

To  the  rules  that  fret  and  irk  ; 
We  driest  with  unanimity 

Any  earthly  kind  of  work. 
And  the  only  bonds  endurable 

To  the  class  we  represent, 
Are  the  sort  of  bonds  procurable 
At  from  five  to  eight  per  cent. 
But  Mr.  Buntling.  who  is  far  from  liking  ball- 
rooms and  balls,  soliloquizes  in  this  wise: 

Ah  !  would  that  I  were  standing,  free  of  limb, 
In  some  salubrious  bar-room  of  Broadway, 
With  amber  Bourbon  at  my  elbow  placed, 
And  jovial  company  on  either  hand, 
The  men  I  love,  rare  comrades  brisk  at  tales, 
Themselves  as  1  sell-made  and  proud  of  this, 
Plebeian,  frank,  commercial,  hating  shams, 
Nor  quite  indifferent  to  the  price  of  pork  !  " 

And  embracing  a  good  opportunity,  he  hies 
him  to  the  Hoffman  House,  to  brace  his  sinking 
courage  by  "  throwing  in  a  light  one." 

A  reporter  now  appears  on  the  scene,  who  has 
the  following  conversation  with  Mrs.  Buntling: 

Reporter — Lady,  thy  lowly  servitor  am  1, 
Reporter  on  the  Morning  Slanderer. 
My  manuscript  is  here.     Wouldst  tcad  and  give 
Approval  ere  it  speeds  to  public  print? 
Afrt.  Buntling — 'Tis  well.     Draw  closer  back,  be- 
low the  spray 
Of  this  green-shadowing  cactus  near  the  arch. 
Now  reach  thy  hand,  and  let  my  rapid  gaze 
Devour  what  thou  hast  writ  .  .  .  Ah,  well  indeed      ' 
Thou  hast  earned  thy  wage,  good  henchman  of  the 

Press ! 
I  like  thy  florid  language,  and  I  like 
Thine  :i  tion  of  my  robe. 

"  The  Buntling  Ball  a  wonderful  success"  .  .  . 
"  New  York's  elite  all  gathered  in  great  throng 
To  wekome  home  a  brilliant  lOcial  i|iiccn"  .   .  . 

-   only  daughter,  dressed  in  blue, 
With  pearls  and  i  creamy  neck"  .  .  . 

.  tlawlcss- mannered  host, 
Mi.  Alonio  Buntling,  with  a  smile 
Of  salutation  exquisite  for  all  "  ... 
Ah!  thou  hast  admirably  done!     Enough; 
Seek,  ere  thou  gocst,  the  butler;  him  command 
To  give  thee  of  thy  fill  in  I'ommcry  Sec 
And  whatsoever  viand  thy  palate  craves, 
Bali  drink;  it  u  thy  rightful  meed.      Farewell. 

ink  thee.    Journalism  bows 
'.luk-ncc  and  Beauty. 
M>$.  Buntling —  Thank  me,  sir, 

No  thanks,  but  quaff  and  feast  with  happy  heart; 

ure  hold  for  thee 
An  editorial  J 

Reporter —  O  ecstasy  I 

Deep  in  my  breast  henceforth  I  wear  that  hope. 

The  chorus  of  mami-uvring  mammas  now  de- 
scribe their  methods  of  entrapping  the  most  wary 
young  men.  This  chorus  affords  food  for  reflec- 
tion to  bachelors. 

A  scene  then  ensues  between  Jane  and  Leander 
U»CKS»  wno  thus  discloses  his  love  to  her : 

&T—  Since  that  sweet  hour 

When  thou  didst  purchase  two  yards  of  pink  silk 
Of  Mearcs  arid  Comp         ,  i  tlamc 

Seem*  burning  this  poor  heart  of  mine  to  ash. 
No  more  for  me  my  boarding- ho u*c  allures 
When  the  long  did  10 g- tabic  bu 
With  social  i  'lirivc*  elate. 

No  more  tome  the  obdurate  beefsteak 
Nor  yet  the  sinewy  chop  seem  tender  viands, 
For  healthful  appetite  has  fled  my  life, 


And  ills  that  were  not  ills  now  monstrous  loom. 

Never  again  the  unpalatable  bread. 

The  inferior  butter,  the  impofous  tart, 

The  gravy  turned  conglomerate,  nor  the  soup 

O'erhlnied  with  lucid  grease,  can  satisfy. 

•  •      •       •        Thy  face,  thine  eyes, 

Thy  presence,  haunt  me  with  distracting  force. 
And  therefore  1  am  here. 

To  this  fane  replies  that  if  Mrs.  Buntling  knew 
that  he  was  there  uninvited, 

"Straightway  she  would  give  austere  command 
For  thine  ejection  ;  wherefore,  tarry  not, 
But  go  at  once,  nor  even  delay  to  taste  _ 

The  succulent  oyster  and  the  bronze-brown  quail. 

Leander—"  Quail  me  no  quails,  O  thou  supremely 
loved  ! 
Nay,  oyster  me  no  oysters,  cruel  heart  1 
I  have  braved  for  thee  expulsion's  biting  shame, 
And  bitter  indeed  this  welcome  that  I  get. 

•  •       •       •       I  think  I  shall  not  live 

A  great  while,  now.     When  thou  shalt  hear  the  news 

That  I  am  dead  at  Number  Twenty-Blank 

West  Thirty-Seventh  Street,  front  room,  third  floor, 

I  pray  of  you  to  bear  it  well  in  mind 

That  I  particularly  do  request 

No  flowers  be  sent.     Such  act  were  mockery." 

While  he  is  importuning  her  to  elope  with  him 
the  *'  semi-chorus  of  socialstrugglers  rehearse  to 
Mrs.  Buntling  their  wooing  of  the  goddess  Aris- 
tocracy, whom  they  describe : 

Semichortts — 

The  aromas  that  rise 

From  her  altar  must  tell 
Of  those  dainty  supplies 
The  ton  vivant  loves  well, 
Out  of  kitchens  Delmoniconian,  where  the  poets  of  cookery 
dwell. 
Mrs.  Buntling — 

To  her  priests  ye  shall  bear 
Half  the  incomes  ye  hold, 
To  her  priestesses  fair 
Floral  treasures  untold, 
Yea,  the  Jacqueminot  red  as  your  heart's- blood,  the  Mar- 
shal Niel  hued  like  your  gold. 
Sentiehonts — 

These  boons  we  have  brought, 

And  will  bring  them  again, 
Till  the  heed  we  have  sought 
We  shall  proudly  attain. 
As  reward  for  the  canvas-back  roasted,  the  libation  of  costly 
champagne. 
Mrs.  Buntling — 

When  all  has  been  done, 
When  no  more  is  to  do, 
What  has  truly  been  won? 
What  shall  truly  accrue? 
Oh,  respond,  is  it  worth  having  aimed  at,  or  all  cockadoo- 
dledoo? 
Semicftorns — 

From  reports  we  have  heard 
We  can  answer  you  thus : 
It  has  all  been  averred 
A  preposterous  fuss, 
Where  the  mountain  is  constantly  groaning,  to  bear  the 
ridiculus  nuts. 

Meanwhile  Leander  is  pressing  his  suit  with 
Jane,  whose  desire  for  a  fashionable  wedding  he 
endeavors  to  overcome: 

Jam —      Now  half  consenting, 
Anon  refusing, 

Yet  always  thrilling, 
In  doubt  I  stay. 

Leandei — At  last  relenting, 

My  counsel  choosing, 
O  maid  unwilling. 
Decide,  I  pray.! 

yane —      The  days  romantic 

Have  passed  forever; 
Eloping  mortals 
Are  not  the  mode. 

Leander — When  love  is  frantic 
It  enters  ever 
The  church's  portals 
By  any  road. 

yane —       I  like  a  marriage 

With  music  pealing, 
With  flowers  bridal, 
With  veil  and  cake. 

Leander — You  so  disparage 

My  ardent  feeling 
That  suicidal 
Intentions  wake* 

yane —       I  like  a  wedding 

With  bridemaids  merry, 

With  gay  collection 

Of  guests  urbane. 

Leander — Your  words  are  shedding, 
O  Jane, a  very 
Severe  dejection 
O'er  heart  and  brain. 

yane —       I  hate  to  marry 

(Forgive  the  candor) 
With  no  surrounding 
Of  nice  expense. 

Loandcr — Your  statements  carry 
To  your  Leander 
Alarm  astounding 
And  pain  intense. 

She  finally  consents  to  elope,  but  not  without 
many  pangs,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  apos- 
trophe : 

Farewell  the  great  church-organ's  mellow  boom; 
Farewell  the  long  train  shimmering  up  the  aisle; 
Farewell  the  point-lace  drapery  richly  hung 
Down  o'er  the  neck  bediamonded  bright; 
Farewell  the  attendant  maidens,  the  bouquets, 
The  subsequent  reception — farewell  all  I 
Well  do  I  far-*,  perchance,  in  thy  true  love, 
Since  brides  that  have  no  love  like  thine  fare  ill. 
Yet  sweet  it  were  to  wed  thee  not  by  stealth, 
But  openly,  engirt  with  joyful  guests, 
And  feel,  departing  in  my  traveling-robe, 
A  storrn  of  slippers  pelt  trie  carriage  roof. 

He  then  departs  to  await  her,  while  Mrs.  Bunt- 
ling thus  accosts  the  leader  of  the  german,  Flori- 
mel Filigree: 

Mrs.  Buntling — Sir,  if  I  recollect  aright,  you  are 
The  person  recommended  to  conduct 
M  y  german,  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock. 

i-lfiinn-i  Filigree — The  person  recommended  1  Mad- 
am, I 
A  person  recommended  to  conduct 
Your  german  I     Do  my  cars  play  tricks  with  me? 

The  "Chorus  of  Belles,"  shocked  at  her  language, 
endeavor  to  soothe  his  ruffled  feelings,  in  a  scene 
very  like  that  between  Grosvenor  and  the  twenty 
love-sick  maidens,  in  "  Patience." 

Ckonu  of  Belles— 

Come  with  bright  boots  and  with  loveliest  of  collars, 

Leader  most  perfect,  dancer  divine, 
With  the  sense  of  an  income  of  many  dollars, 

With  ■  hand  while  ■<■    mlik.  with  u  Instep  line; 
Bind  on  thy  best  pumps,  O  thou  mom  fleet, 
'  >v_r  thy  TcrpsEcDoreaa  fe«t, 

Fortl  ■_■:-,,  the  neckings  of  scholars, 

Arc  futife  against  fascinations  like  thine. 

How  may  we  charm  thee,  how  may  we  chat  to  thee, 
Bow  at  thy  bidding  and  fealty  swear? 


h  all  the  wisdom  the  ages  wear. 


Be  more  beloved  than  thy  cane  or  thy  hat  to  thee, 

Proudlier  priced  than  thy  best  boutonniere  f 
For  the  waltzings  of  others  are  unto  thine 
As  the  worms  that  glint  to  the  stars  that  shine; 
I  excressi 
Is 

Flo?  intel  Filigree — 

Maidens,  what  do  ye  singing?     Wherefore  sing 
Thus  jocundly  in  praise  of  my  poor  self? 

Cltorus  of  Belles— 

Not  a  maiden  who  hears  thee  but  will  agree — 
Yea,  if  scorned  in  the  past,  but  will  still  agree — 

That  as  leader  supreme 

Of  the  german 's  quaint  scheme 
She  acknowledges  Florimel  Filigree. 

Oh,  the  manners  of  fashion  are  quackery, 
And  its  morals  mere  frail  bric-a-brac-erie; 

And  the  modern  young  beau, 

As  the  best  of  us  know. 
Should  be  scorched  by  a  Dickens  or  Thackeray. 

But  in  thee  we  find  no  superfluity 
Of  empty  conceit  and  fatuity; 

In  thee  doth  abide 

Solid  merit  outside 
Of  thy  large  and  attractive  annuity. 

No^prince  of  the  blood  in  days  far-agone, 
No  Duke  of  Lorraine  or  of  Arragon, 

Could  boast,  we  declare, 

A  more  exquisite  air 
Than  our  darling,  our  pet,  and  our  paragon. 

More  supple  than  willow  or  hickory 

When  trained  by  the  bow-bearer's  trickery, 

Thy  feet  can  explore 

The  expanse  of  the  floor 
In  a  style  that  would  startle  Terpsichore. 

The  "Chorus  of  Wall-flowers"  then  bemoan 
their  hard  fate  in  a  long  chorus,  ending  with  the 
lament — 

Oh,  the  hapless  wall-flower  grieves 
At  parental  treatment  rough, 
Told  more  times  than  she  can  count 
(As  if  once  were  not  enough), 
That  she  lets  her  chance  slip  by, 
That  she  seems  a  wretched  guy, 
That  the  generous  amount 
Spent  upon  her  brave  attire 
Should  excite  her  to  apply 
Stout  ambition's  force  and  lire, 
And  be  wedded  ere  she  fades, 
Ere  she  ranks  with  ancient  maids. 
Thus  mammas  will  bid  aspire. 
Thus  they  rouse  the  wall-flower's  ire, 
Thus  they  goad  and  taunt  till  she 
Desperately  yearns  to  be 
Mated,  howsoe'er  amiss, 
With  some  vapid  spouse  like  this 
Flippant  Florimel  Filigree. 

The  "Chorus  of  Belles"  now  raise  a  pxan  in 
praise  of  the  New  York  swell: 

Thou  mayst  have  met  him  now  and  then, 

Albeit  we  candidly  declare 
He  seldom  walks  excepting  when 

The  weather  is  extremely  fair. 
Most  walking  he  esteems  a  bore ; 

From  "bus  or  car  his  tastes  rebel; 
And  cabs  he  finds  appropriate  for 

The  modern  New  York  swell. 

Yet,  meeting  him,  'tis  ten  to  oue 

Thou  quietly  hast  taken  note 
How  nice  an  architect  has  done 

The  building  of  his  overcoat. 
Thine  eye  has  marked  the  shape  and  shade 

Of  peerless  trousers,  perfect  hat — 
The  intellectual  effort  made 

In  tying  his  cravat. 

And  doubtless  thou  hast  paused  and  said: 
"  Behold  a  being  not  designed 
The  favor  of  one  glance  to  shed 

On  vulgar  members  of  his  kind. 
For  finer  clay  wise  Nature  sought 

(It  needs  but  half  a  glance  to  tell) 
When  in  propitious  mood  she  wrought 

This  modern  New  York  swell." 

His  breakfast  is  before  him  set 

At  ten,  eleven,  sometimes  two. 
And  then  he  lights  a  cigarette 

And  skims  the  morning  papers  through. 
On  afternoons  he  oft  will  chance 

A  window  at  the  club  to  try, 
And  stare  quite  out  of  countenance 

The  ladies  who  pass  by. 

Or  on  a  club-lounge  he  will  loll, 

To  wicked  scandals  giving  heed, 
Some  most  ridiculously  droll, 

Some  very  terrible  indeed  : 
How  slightly  Brassnose  minds  a  snub, 

How  Toperton  has  sprained  his  wrist. 
How  Slye  will  have  to  leave  the  club 

For  fraudulence  at  whist. 

Or  he  will  go  to  drive,  perhaps, 

On  certain  favorable  days, 
In  one  of  his  attractive  traps 

Behind  a  pair  of  beauteous  bays. 
Some  noted  belle  displays  her  charms 

Beside  him,  if  his  whim  permits, 
And  at  his  back,  with  folded  arms, 

A  rigid  "tiger"  sits. 

'Tis  rare  that  he  alone  will  dine, 

Since  dining  out  diverts  him  more, 
And  all  our  best  grandees  incline 

To  entertain  him  o'er  and  o'er. 
His  million  and  his  manners  please, 

And  then  it  looks  extremely  well 
To  seat  at  their  mahoganies 

A  modern  New  York  swell. 

At  evening  party  or  at  ball 

He  shines  conspicuously  bright, 
And  is  not  looked  upon  at  all 

In  any  low  and  menial  light. 
The  hostesses  of  our  haut  ton 

Are  always  ready  to  admit 
That  when  he  leads  their  cotillon 

He  lends  new  charm  to  it. 

On  opera  he  doth  fondly  dote, 

Though  of  its  music,  we  confess, 
He  seldom  hears  a  single  note 

With  any  real  attentiveness. 
From  box  to  box  he  loves  to  float, 

And  there  he  finds  us  all  the  same ; 
Compared  with  him  we  promptly  vote 

Our  favorite  tenor  tame. 

And  thus  he  passes  hours  away, 

Yet  sometimes  toils,  in  spite  of  rank, 
Since  now  and  then,  for  half  a  day, 

He  cuts  off  coupons  at  the  bank. 
A  dreadful  trouble  ....  yet  full  well 

We  know  each  life  some  care  must  sec — 
Yea,  even  the  life  of  such  a  swell 

As  peerless  Florimel  Filigree. 

The  *'  Chorus  of  Anglomaniacs  "  now  appear 
and  state  their  case  in  the  following  quatrains: 

It  is  positively  false  to  call  us  frantic, 

For  the  soundness  of  our  mental  slate  is  sure, 

Yet  we  look  upon  this  side  of  the  Ail. unit 
As  a  tract  of  earth  unpleasant  to  endure. 

\\  i   .   insider  dear  old  F.ngland  as  the  fountain 

Of  .ill  institution!  reputably  sane  ; 
We  abominate  and  loathe  a  Rocky  Mountain; 

We  regard  a  rolling  prairie  with  disdain. 

We  assiduously  imitate  the  polish 
That  we  notice  round  the  English  nabob  hang; 


We  unfailingly  endeavor  to  abolish 

From  our  voices  any  trace  of  nasal  twang. 

Every  patriotic  duty  we  leave  undone. 

With  aversion  such  as  Hebrews  hold  for  pork, 

Since  we  venerate  the  very  name  of  London 
In  proportion  to  our  hatred  of  New  York. 

No  entreaty  could  in  any  manner  soften 
Our  contempt  for  native  tailors,  when  we  dress; 

If  we  bet,  we  "  lay  a  guinea,"  rather  often, 
And  we  always  say  "  I  farncy"  for  "  I  guess." 

We  esteem  the  Revolution  as  illegal; 

If  you  mention  Bunker  Hill  to  us,  we  sigh ; 
We  particularly  execrate  an  eagle, 

And  we  languish  on  the  fourth  day  of  July. 

We  are  not  prepared  in  any  foolish  manner 

The  vulgarities  of  Uncle  Sam  to  screen ; 
We  dislike  to  hear  that  dull  "  Star-Spangled  Panncr," 

But  we  thoroughly  respect  "  God  Save  the  Queen." 

We  revere  the  Prince  of  Wales,  though  he  should  prick  us 

With  a  sneer  at  the  public  we  obey  I 
We  would  rather  let  His  Royal  Highness  kick  us 

Than  have  been  the  bosom  friend  of  Henry  Clay  1 

By  this  time  supper  is  ready,  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  is  noticed  the  absence  of  Alonzo 
Buntling,  the  belles  expressing  the  general  curi- 
osity in  a  chorus.  Mrs.  Buntling  is  somewhat 
anxious,  but  endeavors  to  cover  up  his  absence 
by  inviting  the  guests  to  the  supper,  when  the 
"Chorus  o?  Gluttons  "  describe  themselves : 

We  go  with  pleasure  where  you  invite   us,  we  scent  the 
joyance  of  dainties  rare; 

The  well-known  odors  once  more  excite  us,  v.  ith  force  suffi- 
cient to  curl  our  hair. 

A  single  purpose  at  ball  or  party  controls  our  coming,  pro- 
longs our  stay — 

'Tis  that  of  getting  a  nice  and  hearty  substantial  supper, 
with  naught  to  pay. 

Our  souls   are  with   you,   the   gracious  giver;    we  follow 
gladly  where'er  you  lead; 

We  own,  each   claimant,  a  perfect   liver,  and   fine  equip- 
ment to  largely  feed. 

Let  others  cherish  the  romping  german,  or  see  in  chatter  a 
charm  to  lure; 

Our  gastric  juices  alone  determine  whatever  pastime  we 
may  secure. 

No   idle   worship   of  empty  Mammon,  no   silly   babble  of 
man  or  maid, 

Against   attractions   of  flaky   salmon  or   larded   partridge   . 
may  be  arrayed. 

The  eye  that  flashes,  the  lid  that  flutters,  the  fan  flirtatious, 
the  murmured  phrase — 

How  slight  a  magic  their  meaning  utters  beside  a  lobster 
with  mayonnaise  1 

What  true  contentment  may  pride  insure  us,  through  airs 
pretentious  and  vain  display, 

When  ranked  with  raptures  that   Epicurus,  though  dead  J 
for  decades,  preserves  to-day? 

Shall  Kate  who  ogles,  or  blushing  Mabel,  or  smiling  Lucy, 
their  foibles  rate 

With  those  enticements  the  supper-table,  when   fatly  fur- 
nished, can  demonstrate? 

Do  feet  that  twinkle,  or  glances  dreamy,  or  lips  that  prat*  ' 
tie,  at  all  compare 

With  Mumm  and  Clicquot  a  trifle  creamy,  or  ft let  mignort  \ 
a  trifle  rare? 

Nay,  heed  and  trust    us,  the   hue   is  duller  on  cheek  of 
maiden,  though  mantling  gay. 

Than  that  more  balmy  and  bloomy  color  which  brims  a  bot- 
tle of  Beaujolais. 

The  hopes  of  mortals  may  pass  and  perish ;  their  faith  may 
vanish ;  their  foes  may  smite ; 

But  they  are  happy  who  still  can  cherish  the  one  last  bless- 
ing of  appetite. 

Though  love   desert  us,  though  friends'  affection  to  deeds 
of  malice  may  basely  stoop, 

How  sweet  to  treasure   the  proud  reflection  that  still  we 
value  a  perfect  soup  ! 

While   cares   beset   him  and   troubles  thicken,  no  man  is 
wretched  who  still  can  boast 

Appreciation  of  deviled  chicken  and  admiration  for  quail 
on  toast. 

Though  tyrants  flourish  and  varlets   flatter,  though  king-  . 
doms  totter  and  slaves  rise  up — 

When  all  is  ended,  how  slight  a  matter,  if  still  we've  pep- 
tics to  dine  or  sup  ! 

Let  statesmen  squabble  and  nations  wrangle,  let  great  re^ 
formers  their  schemes  propound ; 

What  use  to   bother  with   life's  tough  tangle  while  nature  ' 
leaves  us  a  palate  sound  ? 

The  gains  of  glory  defeat  their  winner;  ambition's  bubbles' 
explode  when  caught; 

There  dwells  more  comfort  in  one  good  dinner  than  all  the 
wisdom  that  Plato  taught  I 

The  Butler  now  appears,  and  gives  this  astound- 
ing intelligence: 

Lady,  thy  lord  hath  passed  his  vestibule 
And  entered  his  well- decorated  hall, 
Himself  yet  not  himself,  I  shame  to  state. 
For  he  is  flown  with  wine,  hath  drunken  deep. 
And  all  his  majesty  of  corpulence 
Is  changed  as  when  I  dip  the  dry  crisp  folds 
Of  a  clean  towel  into  heated  suds  : 
Even  so  thy  lord  is  limp  and  flaccid  now. 

The  gossips,  foreseeing  a  toothsome  morsel  < 
scandal,  are  now  on  the  qui  vivc.  The  "  Sem 
chorus  of  Gossips  "  thus  ends: 

We  despise  mere  reckless  talk, 
Moved  by  malapert  and  dunce; 

But  Alonzo  seeks  to  walk 
Two  diverging  ways  at  once. 

'Tis  not  ours  to  interfere 

With  the  utterance  nature  grants, 
But  his  vowels  all  appear 
Angry  at  their  consonants. 

Always  with  concern  polite 

We  from  vulgar  speech  have  shrunk; 

But  Alonzo  seems  to-night 
Irremediably  drunk. 

Mr.  Alonzo  Buntling  has  indeed  been  on 
"toot,"  and  is  heavily  loaded.     He  proceeds  t 
relate  the  entire  family  history.     He  tells  hisow 
humble  fortunes,  and  ol  how  Mrs.  Buntling  wai 
once  a  girl   in  a  candy  store.     These  disclosure 
create  quite  a  sensation,  and  the  guests,  incense 
at  a  long  jeremiad  against   Gotham  society,  d< 
livered  by   Mr.    Buntling,  are  about  to  depan 
when   Jane  appears   with  Leander  Briggs,  whom 
she  has  clandestinely  married  during  the  progress 
of  the  ball.     The  parents  are,  ol  course,  greatly* 
enraged,  and  the  gossips  again  delighted  at  the  I 
prospect  of  more  scandal;  but  as  the  young  clerk  1 
is   passionately   fond    of    Tupper's    "  Proverbial* 
Philosophy,"  the- father  forgives  the  couple,  and i, 
peace  being  made  with  the  mother,  the  guests  de* 
part  delighted  with  their  toothsome  loaa  of  scan-|| 
dal,  and  thus  comes  to  an  end  the  Buntling  Ball,! 


Marie  Van  Zandt  appeared,  December  19th,  at 
the  Imperial  Opera  House,  St.  Petersburg,  in 
"Lakme,"  and  had  a  brilliant  success.  She  was 
recalled  thirty  times,  and  received  the  compli« 
ments  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  both  of 
whom  were  present,  and  remained  throughout  the 
performance.  Miss  Van  Zandt  feels,  in  the  warmth' 
and  brilliancy  of  her  reception  there,  more  than 
compensated  for  the  pain  unnecessarily  given  hei 
by  the  Parisians. 
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The  Rutherford  Kettle-drum  and  Reception. 

Mrs.  A..  H.  Rutherford  threw  open  her  resi- 
dence, on  Bush  Street,  last  Wednesday,  and  en- 
tertained a  large  number  of  friends  at  an  after- 
noon kettle-drum  and  an  evening  reception  and 
ball.  The  event  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  being  the  occasion  of  the  introduction 
into  society  of  Mrs.  Rutherford's  sister,  Miss 
Jennie  Hanchette,  a  most  charming  and  accom- 
plished young  lady.  Quite  a  number  of  friends, 
principally  ladies,  called  in  the  afternoon,  but  it 
was  not  until  evening  that  the  festivi'ies  were  at 
their  height.  As  a  protection  from  the  rain,  the 
vestibule  was  reached  through  along  canvas-cov- 
ered awning,  illuminated  by  Japanese  lanterns, 
and  when  entering  the  hall  the  guests  were  re- 
ceived by  Mrs.  Rutherford  and  Miss  Hanchette, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown  and  Miss  Fannie 
Houghton. 

Mrs,  Rutherford  was  attired  in  an  attractive  costume  of 
pink  embossed  velvet  and  brocade  en  traine. 

The  fair  debutante  wore  a  pretty  costume  of  white  silk, 
dancing  length,  entirely  draped  with  white  lace. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown  was  dressed  in  an  elegant  pink  satin 
costume,  brocaded  elaborately  in  silver. 

Miss  Fannie  Houghton  appeared  in  a  beautiful  costume 
of  ciel  blue  satin,  with  a  complete  overdress  of  ecru  Vene- 
tian lace. 

The  two  drawing-rooms  and  the  billiard-room 
were  canvased  for  dancing,  and  their  rich  furnish- 
ings were  heightened  in  their  beauty  by  a  lavish 
adornment  ofhandsome  floral  devices.  One  of 
them,  in  particular,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Fair,  was  es- 
pecially appropriate.  It  was  a  full-rigged  floral 
yacht,  a  symbol  of  fair  sailing  through  Hie.  An 
oddly-shaped  Japanese  plant,  rich  in  a  wealth  of 
pink  blossoms,  reposed  in  a  large  porcelain  jar- 
diniere, and  attracted  much  favorable  comment. 
Ballenberg  played  his  best,  and  there  were  but 
few  present  who  did  not  whirl  in  the  mazy  in- 
tricacies of  the  waltz.  A  sumptuous  collation 
was  served  during  the  evening  in  the  dining-room. 
The  pleasures  of  the  evening  were  continued  until 
nearly  midnight,  when  the  guests  departed  with 
many  congratulations  to  Miss  Hanchette  upon 
her  successful  debut.  The  affair  was  in  every  re- 
spect one  of  the  most  delightful  that  has  occurred 
here  this  season. 

Among  those  present  were  the  following : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Crocker,  Mr.  Will 
Crocker,  Mr.  George  Crocker,  Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold,  General 
and  Mrs.  John  L.  Houghton,  Miss  Fannie  Houghton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Morrow,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  N.  Towne,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Shaw,  Mrs.  Theresa 
Fair,  Mrs.  Voiney  Spaulding,  Miss  Mabel  Pacheco,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Montague, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Wetherbee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Mayer,  Miss  Ilene 
Ivers,  Miss  Sheda  Torbert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Carolan, 
Mx.  Frank  Carolan,  Miss  Flora  Carroll  of  Sacramento, 
Mrs.  Ben  Holladay,  Mr.  Bee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kohl, 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  O.  O.  Burgess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M. 
Scott,  Lieutenant  Best,  Mrs.  Michael  Castle,  Mr.  Albert 
Castle,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter,  Mr.  Walter  F.  Deane,  Miss 
Mollie  Dodge,  Mr.  Dodge,  Major  Darling,  Misses  May 
and  Ruth  Halladay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Chadbourne,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Durbrow,  Misses  Emily  and  Fannie  Durbrow, 
Mr.  Harry  Durbrow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.'  J.  H.  Perine,  Miss 
Maud  Estee,  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryland  B. 
Wallace,  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mrs.  Doctor  H.  W.  Beers, 
Mr.  Joseph  Irwin,  Mr.  Fred.  Johnson,  Miss  Nellie  Joliffe, 
Mr.  Garrett  Lansing,  Mrs.  Lansing,  Miss  Florence  Mc- 
Kune,  Misses  Maud  and  Lillie  O'Connor,  Mr.  Frank  Pray, 
Mrs.  Fassett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  English,  Mr.  Ansel 
Easton,  Mrs.  George  Loomis,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Gibbons, 
Miss  Florence  Godley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godley,  Mr.  Long- 
head, Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Mr.  Robert  Hooker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Hobart,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hunt,  Mr.  Sidney 
Smith,  Mr.  Harry  Sherwood,  Mr.  Will  Sherwood,  Colonel 
Tobin,  Miss  Kate  Woods,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Whitney,  Mr. 
Richard  Tobin,  Miss  May  Fargo,  and  Doctor  Edward 
Younger. 

The  Friday  Cotillion  Club  Reception. 

The  second  german  given  by  the  Friday  Cotil- 
lion Club  was  held  last  night  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall. 
The  decorations  were  exceedingly  handsome,  the 
arrangements  of  palms,  ferns,  and  streamers  pres- 
enting a  unique  appearance.  The  hall  was  brill- 
iantly illuminated,  and  when  all  the  invited 
guests  had  assembled,  the  scene  was  a  charming 
one.  The  german  was  commenced  about  half- 
past  eight  o'clock.  It  was  led  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Sheldon,  and,  as  at  the  previous  cotillion,  no 
favors  were  distributed.  Principally  large  figures 
were  danced,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  for  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  dancers  to  be  on  the  floor. 
A  large  number  of  on-lookers  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
pleasant  occasion,  and  when  midnight  approached 
and  the  last  figure  was  danced,  they  evidently 
were  as  reluctant  to  leave  as  the  more  active  par- 
ticipants. But  this  rule  of  early  closing  has  been 
adopted  by  the  club  and  will  be  maintained.  A 
dainty  supper  was  served  in  the  dining  hall  be- 
fore the  departure  of  the  guests.  One  of  the  strik- 
ing features  of  the  evening  was  the  many  new  and 
elegant  costumes,  some  of  them  being  especially 
handsome.    Among  them  were  the  following : 

Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe  was  attired  in  a  beautiful  costume 
of  Bouton  d'Or  satin.  The  front  of  the  skirt,  from  the 
waist  down  nearly  to  the  bottom,  was  laid  in  plaits  that  all 
met  on  the  left  side  of  the  skirt,  resembling  an  open  fan. 
It  was  draped  on  the  left  side,  a  la  Marguerite,  with  black 
tulle  elaborately  embroidered  in  floriated  designs  with  col- 
ored chenille  and  diamond  beads.  The  edge  of  the  skirt 
was  finished  with  small  knife-plaiting  covered  with  black 
mull.  The  basque  was  draped  bouffant  in  a  new  style,  be- 
ing looped  up  to  resemble  a  double  butterfly,  while  at  the 
base  was  a  drapery  to  match  the  front  of  the  skirt.  The 
corsage  was  decollete  back  and  front  without  sleeves,  and 
draped  with  black  tulle  and  beads. 

Miss  Jennie  Flood  wore  an  elegant  costume  of  white 
Poult  de  Suede,  The  front  of  the  dress  was  entirely  cov- 
ered with  Duchesse  lace,  the  basque  of  the  heavy  silk  be- 
ing jooped  and  edged  with  a  flounce  of  the  same  lace.  The 
bodice  was  of  rich  black  velvet,  cut  decollete',  and  trimmed 
with  a  breadth  of  Duchesse  lace. 

Miss  Helen  Houston  wore  a  handsome  combination  cos- 
tume, the  skirt  being  of  blue  surah  satin  entirely  covered 
with  Valenciennes  lace.  The  corsage  was  of  ruby-colored 
velvet,  cut  decollete,  the  sleeves  being  cut  diamond-shaped 
and  each  point  having  cat's-eyes  ornaments. 

Miss  Maggie  Follis  was  attired  in  a  pretty  costume  of 
Blanc  Ivoire  satin,  dancing  length,  trimmed  with  tulle 
elaborately  embroidered  with  iridescent  beads ;  corsage  de'- 
collete,  handsomely  finished. 

_  Miss  Katie  Babcock  was  attired  in  an  exquisite  combina- 
tion of  pink  satin  and  ruby  velvet.  The  satin  skirt  was  en- 
tirely covered  with  white  silk  embroidered  mull,  edged  with 
silk  lace  to  match.  The  back  draperies  of  mull  were  caught 
up  with  a  pink  satin  sash  that  held  them  in  position.  The 
bodice  was  of  ruby  velvet,  cut  square  in  front  with  de  Me- 
dici rollar  and  puffed  sleeves,  and  was  pointed  all  around 
and  entirely  edged  with  white  pearls. 

Those  invited  were  as  follows : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J. 
Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
James  A.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott,  Mrs,  James 


Otis,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R. 
Jarboe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  'timothy 
Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Hager,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Frank  Goad,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Forman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Flood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Crockett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  B.  Collier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  C.  Cole- 
man, Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gordon  Blanding,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe,  Miss 
Jennie  Hooker,  Miss  Fannie  Hubbard,  Miss  Helen  Hous- 
ton, Miss  Lulu  Howard,  Miss  Hull,  Miss  Kate  Jarboe, 
Miss  Grace  Jones,  Miss  Bessie  Kittle,  Miss  Annie  Kittle, 
Miss  Nina  Macondray,  Miss  Meta  McAllister,  Miss  Laura 
McKinstry,  Miss  McCann,  Miss  Lilo  McMullin,  Miss 
Bettie  McMullin,  Miss  Minnie  Mizner,  Miss  Jennie  Flood, 
Miss  Maggie  Follis,  Miss  Edith  Forbes,  Miss  Maud 
Forbes,  Miss  Friedlander,  Miss  Alice  Griffiith,  Miss  Lulu 
Otis,  Miss  Matie  Peters,  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  Miss 
Nettie  Schmieden,  Miss  Selby,  Miss  Tompkins,  Miss  Sheda 
Torbert,  Miss  Mollie  Torbert,  Miss  Mabel  Pacheco,  Miss 
EllaTubbs,  Miss  Wheeler,  Miss  Ella  Adams,  Miss  Nina 
Adams,  Miss  Florence  Atherton,  Miss  Kate  Babcock,  Miss 
Lena  Blanding,  Miss  Blanche  Brummagin,  Miss  Brumma- 
gin,  Miss  Crocker,  Miss  Emily  Durbrow,  Miss  Carrie 
Durbrow,  Miss  Fannie  Elliott,  Miss  Elliott,  Miss  Kate 
Felton,  Mr.  Harry  Babcock,  Mr.  A.  S.Baldwin,  Mr.  T. 
B.  Berry,  Mr.  William  Taylor,  Mr.  Harry  L.  Tevis,  Mr. 
Robert  Tobin,  Mr.  J.W.Twiggs,  Mr.  Alfred  Wheeler, 
Mr.  Harold  Wheeler,  Mr.  Frank  Wilson,  Mr.  Mountford 
S  Wilson,  Mr.  C.  R.  Winslow,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Woods,  Mr. 
Theodore  Wores,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Swift,  Mr.  A.  C  Stuart, 
Mr.  Colin  M.  Smith,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  Mr.  Henry  Shel- 
don, Mr.  Harry  Sherwood,  Mr,  Ralph  Selby,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Reid,  Mr.  Henry  Redington,  Mr.  George  H.  H.  Redding, 
Mr.  Samuel  Ralston,  Mr.  Allan  Bowie,  Mr.  E.  D.  Bey  lard, 
Mr.  L.  M.  Brett,  Mr.  S.  C.  Buckbee,  Mr.  Donald  Y. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Frank  Carolan,  Mr.  Aug.  Casserly,  Mr.  J. 
B.Casserly,  Mr.  Neville  Castle,  Mr.  W.  B.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Griffith  Coit,  Mr.  Willoughby  Cole,  Mr.  George  Crocker, 
Mr.  Will  Crocker,  Mr.  Harry  Dexter,  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
Grant,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Harry  Hall,  Mr. 
B.  Heathcote  Mr.  Frank  Hicks,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mr, 
Robert  Hooker,  Mr.  Harrison  Hooker,  Mr.  Winfield  S. 
Jones,  Mr.  Webster  Jones,  Mr.  A.  Lewis,  Mr.  Jerome  B. 
Lincoln,  Mr.  John  Malliard,  Mr.  M.  H.  McAllister,  Mr. 
E.  J.  McClernand,  Mr.  H.  B.  McDowell,  Mr.  Edgar 
Mizner,  Mr.  George  Newhall,  Mr,  Walter  Newhall,  Mr. 
Frederick  Otis,  Mr.  Arthur  Page,  Mr.  George  T.  Page, 
Mr.  H.  G.  Piatt,  Captain  J.  W.  Dillenback,  Mr.  Harry 
Durbrow,  Mr.  E  C.  Evans,  Mr.  E.  L.  Eyre,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fisher,  Captain  M.  Fletcher,  Mr.  James  L.  Flood,  and  Mr. 
T.  C.  Friedlander. 


The  Newlands  Dinner. 

The  handsome  residence  of  Mr.  Francis  G. 
Newlands,  on  Folsom  Street,  was  the  scene  of  a 
pleasant  dinner-party  on  Monday  evening.  The 
entertainment  was  given  as  a  compliment  to  the 
bridesmaids  and  groomsmen  who  assisted  at  the 
nuptials  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Newlands. 
The  table  was  ornamented  with  tasteful  floral 
decorations,  and  the  menu  cards  were  quaint  and 
elegant.  At  nine  o'clock  the  guests  adjourned  to 
the  parlors,  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
passed  in  social  converse  and  music  rendered  by 
Miss  Sanderson  and  others.    Those  present  were : 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Newlands,  Mrs.  A.  E.  New- 
lands,  Miss  May  Newlands,  Miss  Jessie  Newlands,  Miss 
Sibyl  Sanderson,  Miss  Lilo  McMullin,  Miss  Bettie  Mc- 
Mullin, Miss  Marshall,  Miss  Hatch,  Miss  Forbes,  Miss 
Thompson,  Mr.  Charles  Weller,  Mr.  Harry  Bausman,  Mr. 
Montgomery  Mather,  Mr.  H.  G.  Piatt,  Mr.  Lucas,  Mr. 
Lake,  Mr.  Gunter,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Newlands. 


The   Philharmonic  Concert. 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  San  Francisco  Phil- 
harmonic Society  took  place  last  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon, at  Piatt's  Hall,  and  was  well  attended. 
Mr.  Henry  Heyman  was  the  recipient  of  several 
handsome  floral  designs  upon  the  completion  of 
his  admirable  rendering  of  Spohr's  Concerto. 
Among  those  present  were: 

Mrs.  Doctor  H.  H.  Toland,  Mrs.  David  N.  Walter, 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Sanderson,  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  Mrs.  W. 
Frank  Goad,  General  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Kirkham,  W.  R. 
Melville,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Newhall,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Owen,  Count 
A.  E.  Olarovsky,  Mrs.  Timothy  Paige,  Miss  Daisy  Paige, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Pond,  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Garnett,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Gregory,  Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle, 
Mrs.  John  S.  Hager,  Miss  S.  A.  Hobe,  Mrs.  Timothy 
Hopkins,  Miss  E.  V.  Hathaway,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hilgard, 
Mrs.  Charles  Kohler,  Mrs.  William  Alvord,  Mrs.  William 
Ashburner,  Mrs.  J,  H.  Boalt,  Mrs.  David  Bixler,  Mrs.  C. 
T.  Blake,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Mrs.  William  T.  Coleman, 
Mrs,  Henry  Martin,  Miss  Hattie  Cooper,  Mrs,  Horace 
Davis,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Eastland,  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  Miss  Tes- 
sie  Fair,  Miss  Belle  Smith,  and  many  others. 

Courtesies  to  Mr,  and  Mrs.  D.  G.  Seligman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  G.  Seligman  (the  well-known 
New  York  banker!,  who  are  in  this  city,  on  a  visit 
to  relatives,  have  been  the  recipients  of  many  so- 
cial courtesies.  They  were  entertained  at  dinner 
last  Saturday  evening  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvain 
Weill,  at  their  elegant  residence,  No.  1528  Sutter 
Street.  Mrs.  Nathan  Bachman,  at  1716  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  and  Mrs.  Ignatz  Steinhart,  of  916  Sutter 
Street,  also  extended  their  hospitality  to  them. 
Mrs.  D.  N.  Walter  gave  a  dinner-party  in  their 
honor  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week.  A 
sumptuous  repast  was  partaken  of,  and  the  ladies 
received  handsome  souvenirs  of  the  occasion,  in 
the  way  of  scarf-pins  set  with  diamonds  and 
pearls.  Those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ignatz 
Steinhart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Lilienthal,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sylvain  Weill,  Mr  and  Mrs  J.  Green- 
baum,  Miss  Adele  Walter,  Mrs.  K.  Haas,  Mr.  D. 
H.  Hilburg,  Mr.  Henry  Walter,  Mr.  W.  J.  Wal- 
ter, Mr.  Clarence  Walter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  G. 
Seligman,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Walter.  On 
Wednesday  last  Mrs.  Waller  gave  another  dinner 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seligman,  which  was  a  repetition 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  previous  week.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  round  of  dinners,  Mrs.  Seligman  has 
also  been  the  guest  of  honor  at  several  ladies' 
lunch-parties, 

♦ 

Miss  Eftie  Beaver's  Party. 

The  elegant  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
W.  Beaver,  on  the  corner  of  Taylor  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  was  the  scene  of  a  merry  party  last 
Thursday  evening.  Their  daughter,  Miss  Effie, 
issued  invitations  to  her  young  friends  to  attend 
a  dancing-party,  and  the  result  was  an  attendance 
of  about  seventy-five  young  people,  who  assembled 
there  at  nine  o'clock.  The  commodious  parlors 
were  crashed  for  dancing  and  were  ornamented 
with  flowers  and  smilax  exquisitely  arranged. 
Dancing  being  the  feature  of  the  party,  was  con- 
tinued until  one  o'clock,  with  an  intermission  for 
supper.  The  party  was  one  of  the  pleasant  feat- 
ures of  the  week,  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyable. 
Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
W.  Beaver,  the  Misses  Beaver,  Miss  Nina  Adams, 
Miss  Ella  Adams,  Miss  Crocker,  Miss  Hull,  Miss 
Wheaton,  Miss  Bennett,  Miss  Maud  Wyman, 
Miss  Addie  Mills,  the  Misses  Pope,  Miss  Har- 
mon, and  others. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  left  for  the  East 
last  Tuesday,  on  an  extended  trip.  In  the  course 
of  their  travels  they  will  visit  New  Orleans  dur- 
ing the  exposition,  and  will  so  time  their  visit  as 
to  De  there  at  Mardi  Gras. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Richard  Rising  and  the  Misses 
Rising,  of  Virginia  City,  arrived  here  Tuesday, 
and  are  domiciled  at  the  Palace  for  the  season. 

Miss  May  Brown,  of  Napa,  has  been  visiting 
friends  in  tnis  city. 

Mr. and  Mrs.  W.  M.Lyon,  of  Sacramento,  were 
in  the  city  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Hall  McAllister  is  quite  ill  at  his  residence 
in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  George  M.  Colburn,  proprietor  of  the  Clif- 
ton House  at  Niagara  Falls,  who  has  been  out 
here  on  a  visit,  left  for  home  on  Tuesday. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Edgerton  are  at  the  Ar- 
lington, in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Crocker,  Miss  Fannie 
Crocker,  and  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  are  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  J.  De  Barth  Shorb,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  in 
the  city  this  week. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Kinkaid,  wife  of  Governor  Kinkaid, 
of  Alaska,  went  to  Honolulu  on  the  last  steamer, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Kibbey. 

Mrs.  Bradley  and  Miss  Grace  Bradley,  who 
have  been  stopping  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  for 
some  time,  are  now  living  at  Mrs.  Hayes's,  on 
Chestnut  Street,  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raum,  who  have  been  making  a 
tour  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  since  their 
marriage,  were  in  Vicksburg  on  the  29th  ultimo. 
They  arrived  here  on  Tuesday  and  are  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Tewksbury  is  in  Philadelphia,  the  guest 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ware. 

Miss  Glenn,  daughter  of  the  late  Hugh  Glenn, 
will  soon  leave  for  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht  and  Summit  L.  Hecht  have 
returned  from  Monterey. 

Mr. and  Mrs.  A.W.  Sisson  are  at  the  World's 
Fair  at  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Eugene  T.  Gregory,  of  Sacramento,  is  at 
the  Grand  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Cohen,  of  Fruit  Vale,  are 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Earl  is  visiting  Mrs.  Charles  L. 
Land,  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  during  the  holi- 
days. She  will  spend  a  few  weeks  in  New  Jersey, 
then  return  to  San  Francisco. 

Among  the  titled  individuals  who  have  been  in 
the  city  this  week,  were  Baron  de  Lorme,  of 
France,  Lord  d'Arcy  Osborne,  and  Viscount  Gar- 
moyle,  of  England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  are  at  the  Palace 
for  the  winter. 

*. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  H.M.Lazelle,  of  the  Twen- 
ty-third Infantry,  has  been  ordered  to  Arizona  to 
inspect  Whipple  Barracks. 

Captains  Vroom  and  Tisdell,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
have  been  in  this  city  for  some  time,  have  de- 
parted for  their  respective  stations  in  Arizona, 
via  Whipple  Barracks. 

Colonel  P.  D.  Bingham,  of  the  Presidio,  whose 
ankle  was  fractured  last  Sunday  owing  to  the 
collision  between  his  buggy  and  a  bicycle,  is  do- 
ing well. 

Lieutenant  Randolph,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Paymaster 
Ray,  U.  S.  N.,  who  are  well  known  in  society 
circles  in  this  city,  are  in  New  Orleans. 

Surgeon  T.  C.  Heyl,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  receiving-ship  Independence  and 
ordered  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Marion,  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire. 

Surgeon  H.  M.  Martin,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  or- 
dered to  the  receiving- ship  Independence,  at  Mare 
Island. 

Paymaster  J.  C.  Sullivan,  U.  S.  N,,  arrived 
from  Yokohama,  Japan,  on  Monday  last.  He  is 
registered  at  the  Palace. 

Surgeon  T.  C.  Heyl,  U.  S.  N.,  and  family,  left 
for  the  East  on  Tuesday  last. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Wharton,  of  the  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps,  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 


Railway  Personals. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Goodman  is  slowly  recovering  his 
health  after  his  recent  severe  illness. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs  has  returned  from  his  Eastern 
trip. 

Mr.  Coolidge,  Superintendent  of  the  Pullman 
Car  Company  at  Ogden,  is  in  the  city  with  his 
wife,  and  has  been  visiting  Monterey  and  other 
points  of  interest. 

Mr.  Jesse  Mehan,  Superintendent  of  the  Pull- 
man Palace  Car  Company  in  this  city,  left  for 
Chicago  on  Wednesday,  to  enter  the  matrimonial 
world. 

Mr.  Samuel  Miller  leaves  for  the  city  of  Mexico 
to-day  in  charge  of  two  car-loads  of  excursionists. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Cone,  ex-Railroad  Commissioner,  is 
at  the  Palace. 


Notes   and  Gossip. 

Viscount  Garmoyle,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cairns, 
occupied  a  box  at  the  Baldwin  on  Monday  even- 
ing, and  attracted  much  attention,  being  asleep. 

Misses  Marion  and  Edith  Sanderson,  daughters 
of  Judge  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sanderson,  gave  a  keno 
party,  at  their  home,  on  Octavia  Street,  on  Friday 
evening  of  last  week.  They  were  assisted  in  en- 
tertaining by  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  Miss  Nina 
Macondray,  Miss  Florence  Atherton,  and  Miss 
Sallie  Maynard.  About  forty  young  friends  were 
invited,  and  passed  a  delightful  evening.  Hand- 
some prizes  were  distributed,  and  a  supper  was 
served  before  the  departure  of  the  youthful  guests. 

The  next  reception  of  the  Euthuno  Club  takes 
place  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  1120  Pine  Street. 

The  ladies  at  Angel  Island  will  hold  the  second 
of  their  series  of  "At  Home"  parties  to-day, 
from  two  to  eleven  o'clock.  A  pleasant  affair  is 
anticipated  by  the  fortunate  holders  of  invitations. 

Mr.  George  Fenwicke  Bodfish,  of  California, 
and  Miss  Brenda  Prague,  of  New  Orleans,  were 
married  in  the  latter  place  on  the  24th  ultimo,  and 
were  to  leave  for  Monterey  on  or  about  the  3d 
instant. 

The  sojourners  at  Del  Monte  enjoyed  an  in- 
formal german,  which  took  place  in  the  hotel  last 
Saturday  evening,  Mr.  Frank  Hicks  led,  and 
the  favors  were  candies. 

Miss  Dora  Miller.daughter  of  Sr  nator  Miller,  has 
a  dog  who  always  gives  a  strong  hint  to  her  even- 


ing visitors,  especially  gentlemen,  when  he  thinks 
it  is  bed  lime.  He  seems  to  be  perfectly  well 
aware  when  ten  o'clock  comes,  and  if  her  Iriends 
linger  after  that  hour  the  dog  will  deliberately 
walk  up,  stand  conspicuously  in  front  of  them, 
and  yawn.  The  reason  for  it  is  ihat  the  dog  has 
a  bed  in  his  mistress's  room,  and  never  settles,  he 
thinks,  for  a  quiet  night's  rest  until  she  retires, 
so  is  anxious  to  hurry  her  friends  away  so  as  to 
be  able  to  go  to  bed  himself.  When  she  goes  to  a 
party,  the  doe  will  sit  up  until  she  returns,  and, 
whatever  the  nour  may  be,  is  awaiting  her  at  the 
head  of  the  steps  when  she  comes. 

Miss  Otis  has  issued  invitations  for  a  reception 
at  her  home,  on  Washington  Street,  corner  of 
Franklin,  which  takes  place  on  Tuesday  evening. 

The  new  Tennis  Club,  which  has  its  grounds 
at  the  corner  of  Sutter  Street  and  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue, now  numbers  eighty  members,  and  no  more 
applications  for  membership  will  be  received. 
There  was  quite  a  large  attendance  last  Saturday 
afternoon  at  the  grounds. 

DanciDg  in  European  style  has  become  fash- 
ionable among  Japanese  ladies  of  high  standing, 
and  a  society  is  under  formation  in  Yokohamafor 

Eracticing  the  art,  and  a  German  professor  is  to 
e  engaged  as  instructor. 

Mr.  Edmond  Carrey,  the  recently  appointed 
French  Consul  in  this  city,  was  the  recipient  of 
an  ovation  last  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  club 
rooms  of  Le  Cercle  Francais.  Our  representa- 
tive French  citizens  were  present,  to  do  him  hon- 
or at  the  regalement,  which  took  the  form  of  a 
Punch  d'Honneur.  M.  Daniel  Levy  introduced 
the  consul  in  a  neat  speech  of  welcome,  to  which 
he  responded  in  a  most  felicitous  manner.  Toasts 
to  the  guest  of  the  evening,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  were  given  and  appropriately 
responded  to,  and  speeches  were  made  by  MM. 
Paul  Juignet,  Raphael  Weil,  Emile  Raas,  and  P. 
Ortion.  Recitations  were  given  by  Paul  Juignet, 
and  the  pleasant  evening  closed  in  bumpers  of 
punch  for  the  health  of  the  new  consul.  A  feat- 
ure of  the  evening  was  the  cutting  of  a  large 
gateau  des  rois,  or  King's  cake,  the  day  being  the 
fete  day  of  the  magi  or  three  kings,  an  important 
Catholic  festival. 

Mrs.  Voiney  E.  Spaulding,  of  the  Hotel  Bella 
Vista,  sustained  a  severe  sprain  of  the  left  elbow 
last  week.  She  has  entirely  recovered,  although 
the  sprain  was  quite  painful.  Doctor  Spaulding 
left  for  New  Orleans  on  Tuesday,  to  make  an  ex- 
tended visit. 

Mr.  Henry  Guy  Carleton,  formerly  of  this  city, 
now  of  New  York,  is  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Miss  Helen  Hubbard,  of  the  latter  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  gave  a  pleasant 
dinner-party  last  Tuesday  evening,  at  their  resi- 
dence on  Franklin  Street. 


Tagliapietra's  Address  to  the  Maidens. 

It  had  been  a  day  of  triumph  in  San  Francisco, 
for  Tag  played  "  If  I  were  a  King."  The  news 
had  gone  forth  far  and  wide.  The  hearts  of  the 
women  were  convulsed  'twixt  hope  and  fear. 
Upon  the  box-office  they  poured  in  unnumbered 
legions,  breaking  in  waves  upon  the  phalanx  of 
usners  as  break  the  waves  of  the  tideless  Medi- 
terranean upon  the  yellow  sands  of  fair  Spaghetti. 

Naught  was  heard  save  the  voice  of  some  strug- 
gling centurion,  as  he  cried :  *'  Please  don't  crowd 
so,  ladies,"  or,  from  time  to  time,  the  awful  scream 
of  some  baffled  beauty  as  she  turned  away  ticket- 
less.  From  beneath  the  pave,  in  some  dim  sub- 
terraneous cavern,  came  the  dull  roar  of  the  ticket- 
speculators  lashing  themselves  into  a  foam  of 
beer,  and  waiting  for  the  night  to  come. 

Suddenly  the  mass  of  beauties  parted,  as  part 
the  waters  of  the  blue  ^gean  before  the  beak  of 
a  tall  trireme. 

It  was  Tag. 

Placing  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Tribune  on 
the  floor,  he  sprang  upon  the  tribune  (patented) 
and  thus  spoke: 

"Ye  call  me  Tag,  and  ye  do  well  to  call  him 
Tag  after  whom,  for  long  years,  unnumbered  wom- 
en have  tagged,  and  still  do  tag.  If  there  be  one 
among  you  who  has  not  tagged  after  me,  let  her 
stand  forth  and  say  it.  Ii  there  be  one  among 
you  dare  face  me  without  ogling,  let  her  come  on. 

"  But  there  are  rivals  to  your  Tag — ay,  to  me, 
who,  when  he  looked  upon  the  face  of  woman, 
never  yet  lowered  his  gaze.  Hear  ye  yon  tenor 
running  up  the  .scales?  It  is  Fabrini,  thirsting 
for  a  mash.  Hark!  what  dull  noise  is  that  that 
smites  upon  yourears?  'Tis  Campobello  practic- 
ing his  trill.  And  to-morrow,  this  basso  can- 
tante,  breathing  sweet  perfume  from  his  curly 
locks,  will,  with  his  lily  fingers,  stroke  his  mus- 
tache, and  lay  his  sesterces  he's  won  your  hearts." 

A  dull  roar  of  discontent  broke  from  the  multi- 
tude.    The  baritone  went  on  : 

"Oh,  girls,  girls,  girls!  Many  a  time  and  oft 
have  I  wept  to  think  that  you  might  yet  prove 
false  to  me.  To-day,  I  mashed  a  girl  at  the  mati- 
nee; she  fell  beneath  my  eye.  When  they  undid 
her  corset-lace  she  sighed,  and  asked  for  me.  She 
knew  me,  smiled  faintly,  gasped,  and  died — a 
sweet  smile  still  upon  her  face,  and  on  her  lips 
my  name.  And  ye»,  when  I  think  this  is  the 
only  fatal  case  since  my  arrival  in  town,  my  soul 
grows  sick  within  me.  Oh,' girls,  girls,  girls  1 
Can  it  be  true  that  you  are  false  to  Tag— your 
own  Taggy-Tag?" 

A  shrill  scream  of  dissent  rose  up  from  the  as- 
sembled maids  and  matrons.  As  one  woman, 
they  rushed  upon  their  Tag.  He  saw  his  peril — 
he  blanched — he  turned  to  fly.  But  it  was  too 
late.  Those  in  the  front  embraced  the  hapless 
man;  those  in  the  rear  pushed  forward  those  in 
front,  until  he  fell,  choking  and  half  strangled,  be- 
neath their  feet.  Then  all  was  over.  With  all- 
unwilling  feet  those  who  loved  him  trampled  him 
to  death,  and  the  blood  of  Tag  ran  down  upon 
the  Tribune. 

.  ■#.  . 

—  MANY  OFTHE  MOST  ELEGANT  DRESSES  WORN 

recently  at  weddings  and  receptions,  were  made 
by  Mme.  Max,  at  U2  Powell  Street,  who  has 
lately  returned  from  Paris. 


—  Next  Saturday,  January  17TH,  Kaston 
&  Eldridge  will  sell  at  auction,  on  the  grounds, 
the  residence  of  Doctor  Hugh  J .  Glenn,  corner  of 
Jackson  and  Lake  streets,  Oakland,  consisting 
of  the  lot  (300x150),  an  elegant  house  of  fifteen 
large  moms  including  billiard-room  and  bowling- 
alley,  and  a  fine  stable  with  stalls  for  six  horses. 
The  handsome  fvalnnt  furniture  and  hand-carved 
and  inlaid  mantels  will  alao  be  sold. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 

William  discussetb  G.  Washington,  Esq. 

Now  that   workingmen  are  clearing  away  the 

scaffolding  from  the  tallest    monument  in    the 

world,  we  are  led   to  inquire,   who  was  George 

Washington? 

He  was  the  father  of  his  country  for  one  thing. 
He  gave  this  country  a  start  that  it  has  never 
fully  recovered  from.  He  was  also  first  in  peace, 
first  in  war.  and  fir^t  in  the  hearts  ol  his  country- 
men. He  did  not  take  the  position  on  account  of 
the  salary.  At  that  time  the  pay  was  not  large, 
yet  George  attended  to  the  work  well.  He  would 
get  up  beiore  daylight  and  work  till  late  into  the 
night.  He  very  seldom  took  a  holiday,  and  used 
to  work  right  on  through  the  22d  of  J-'ebruary 
as  he  did  other  days.  George  Washington  was 
different  from  some  of  our  modern  statesmen  in 
many  respects.  He  scorned  to  enter  a  convention 
and  grapple  with  the  delegates  all  day.  He  did 
not  seefc  to  be  President  so  hard  as  some  have 
since  done.  He  simply  placed  himself  in  the 
hands  of  his  friend?  and  let  nature  take  her  course. 
The  more  I  study  the  character  of  George  Wash- 
ington the  more  I  regret  his  untimely  death.  We 
need  him  almost  ever)*  day.  If  he  cj'ild  see  how 
badly  his  orphan  country*  needs  him  sometimes,  it 
seems  as  though  he  would  almost  open  the  door  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  smoke-house  and  come  forth. 
A  very  curious  incident  occurred  in  the  life  of 
George  Washington  which  now  appears  in  print 
for  the  first  time.  It  seems  that  George  was  given 
a  small  hatchet  by  his  father  when  a  boy,  and  in 
an  unguarded  moment  the  youth  cut  down  a  favor- 
ite cherry  tree  belonging  to  his  father.  On  the 
return  of  the  old  gentleman  he  discovered  the  act, 
and,  calling  his  son  to  him,  asked  how  it  occurred. 
George  did  not  know  at  first  what  to  say,  but 
finally  he  looked  bravely  up  in  his  father's  face, 
and  said :  "  Father,  I  can  not  tell  a  He.  I  did  it 
with  my  little  hatchet." 

I  have  often  wondered  that  an  anecdote  like 
this,  concerning  a  great  man,  should  have  re- 
mained so  long  unknown.  I  am  indebted  for  the 
above  facts  to  friends  of  the  deceased. 

The  monument  to  George  Washington  is  a  de- 
served tribute  to  a  great  man.  It  is  no  slouch  of 
a  job  to  be  President  the  first  time  and  pay  ofl 
the  help  that  it  takes  to  run  such  a  government 
as  this.  Let  those  who  think  it  is  easy  to  be 
President  try  to  write  an  annual  message  once 
and  see  how  their  brains  will  throb.  A  President 
must  not  only  shine  in  society  and  be  able  to 
stand  on  one  leg  and  shake  hands  with  every  ten- 
cent  official  in  the  Union,  but  he  must  be  quiet 
and  gentlemanly  in  his  home  life  and  a  good  pro- 
vider in  his  household.  Added  to  all  this,  he 
must  be  able  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  between  a 
flotilla  and  a  reciprocity.  He  must  know  how  to 
spell  at  sight,  and  be  able  to  sign  his  name  so 
that  it  wdl  look  like  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  stroke 
of  paralysis.  He  must  be  firm  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, and  still  he  must  govern  his  temper  and  avoid 
the  unnecessary  shedding  of  other  peoplc'sblood. 
He  should  be  a  good  business  man,  a  good  states- 
man, a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar.  We  can  readily 
see  that  a  successful  President  can  not  be  picked 
upon  everystreet.  Of  course,  he  has  a  good  deal 
ol  help,  but  he  alone  is  responsible.  George 
Washington  was  all  that  was  great,  but  the  most 
successtul  thing  he  did  was  to  quit  at  the  right 
time  and  die  before  he  slopped  over.  Late  years 
great  men  commit  an  error,  some  of  them  at  least. 
They  make  a  bad  break  and  then  die,  instead  of 
dying  first.  Some  of  our  eminent  men  have  saved 
the  American  people  the  expense  of  a  tall  monu- 
ment, I  notice,  by  procrastinating  in  the  matter 
of  death.  George  Washington  did  not  wait  till 
"  the  nation"  craved  his  death.  He  now  has  a 
monument  that  is  tall  and  attractive.  This  is  a 
powerful  lesson  to  some  of  our  public  men  not  to 
overdo  the  matter  of  longevity.  Long  life  is  all 
right  in  other  walks  of  life,  but  in  politics  it  may 
be  overdone. 

George  Washington  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
notice,  even  in  bis  time,  by  telling  the  truth. 
Think  what  a  curiosity  he  would  be  now.  And 
yet  the  truth  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  We  may 
accustom  ourselves  to  almost  anything  if  we  be- 
~;in  gradually  and  work  our  way  up  to  it.  George 
iVashington  to-day  would  no  doubt  be  regarded 
as  a  freak  of  nature,  and  yet  he  told  the  truth 
without  effort  and  without  his  notes.  He  used 
to  entertain  his  friends  through  the  long  winter 
evenings  by  allowing  them  to  tie  his  hands  and  feet 
and  then  blindfold  him,  and  on  top  of  all  this  he 
would  tell  the  truth  for  hours  at  a  time.  He  was 
what  we  call  in  science  an  anomaly.  But  he  had 
to  give  up  at  last,  and  finally  he  yielded  to  the 
unequal  strain,  and  death  ensued.  People  who 
contemplate  a  political  career  with  more  or  le->s 
truth  in  it,  shnuld  see  that  they  have  strong  con- 
stitutions to  begin  with.— Next)  York  Mercury, 


% 


William  Raise tb  Worms. 

During  the  past  season  I  have  be  :n  considera- 
bly interested  in  agricul'urc.  I  have  met  with 
some  success,  hut  not  enough  to  madden  me  with 
joy.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  success  to  unscrew 
my  reason  and  make  it  totter  on  its  throne.  I've 
had  (rouble  with  my  liver,  and  various  other  ab- 
normal conditions  of  the  vital  organs,  but  old 
reason  sits  there  on  his  or  her  throne,  as  the  case 
may  be,  through  it  all. 

Agriculture  nas  a  charm  about  it  which  lean 
not  adequately  describe.  Every  product  of  the 
larm  is  furnished  by  nature  with  something  that 
loves  it,  so  that  it  will  never  be  neglected.  The 
grain  crop  i*  loved  by  the  weevil,  the  hessian  fly, 
and  the  chinch  bug;  the  watermelon,  the  squash, 
and  the  cucumber  arc  loved  by  the  squash  bug; 
the  potato  is  loved  by  the  potato  bug;  the  sweet 
corn  is  loved  by  the  ant,  tnou  sluggard;  the  to- 
mato is  loved  by  the  cut-worm;  tbeplnm  I 
by  the  curculto,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  BO  that 
no  plant  that  grows  need  be  ft  wall-flower,  [Early 
blooming  and  extremely  dwarf  j.»ke  (or  the  table. 
Plant  as  soon  as  there  is  no  danger  of  frosts,  in 
drills  four  inches  apart.  When  ripe,  pull  it,  and 
cat  raw  with  vinegar.  The  red  ants  may  be  add- 
ed to  taste. 1 

Well,  I  began  early  to  spade  up  my  angle- worms 
snd  other  pets,  to  see  il  they  had  withstood  the 
severe  winter.  I  found  they  had.  They  were  un- 
usually bright  and  cheerful.  The  potato-bugs 
were  a  little  sluggish  at  first,  but  as  the  spring 
opened  and  the  ground  warmed  up  they  pitched 
right  in,  and  did  first  rate.  Every  one  of  my  bugs 
in  Mr    looked  splendidly,    I  was  most  worried 


about  my  cut-worms.  Away  along  in  April  I  had 
not  seen  a  cut-worm,  and  I  began  to  fear  they  had 
suffered,  and  perhaps  perished,  in  the  extreme  cold 
of  the  previous  winter. 

One  morning  latein  the  month,  however,  I  saw 
a  cut-worm  come  out  from  behind  a  cabbage 
stump  and  take  off  his  ear  muff.  He  was  a  little 
stifl  in  the  joints,  but  he  had  not  lost  hope.  I 
;aw  at  once  now  was  the  time  to  assist  him  if  1 
had  a  spark  of  humanity  left.  I  searched  every 
work  I  could  find  on  agriculture  to  find  out  what 
it  was  that  farmers  fed  their  blamed  cut-worms, 
but  all  scientists  seemed  to  be  silent.  I  read  the 
agricultural  reports,  the  dictionary,  and  the  ency- 
clopedia, but  they  didn't  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject.  I  got  wild.  I  feared  that  1  had  brought 
but  one  cut-worm  through  the  winter,  and  I  was 
liable  to  lose  him  unle.-s  1  could  find  out  what  to 
feed  him.  I  asked  some  of  my  neighbors,  but 
they  spoke  jeeringly  and  sarcastically.  I  know 
now  why  it  was.  All  their  cut-worms  had  frozen 
down  last  winter,  and  they  couldn't  bear  to  see 
me  get  ahead. 

All  at  once,  an  idea  struck  me.  I  haven  t  re- 
covered from  the  concussion  yet.  It  was  this: 
the  worm  had  wintered  under  a  cabbage  stalk; 
no  doubt  he  was  fond  of  the  beverage.  1  acted 
upon  this  thought  and  bought  him  two  dozen  red 
cabbage  plants,  at  fifty  cents  a  dozen.  I  had  hit 
it  the  first  pop.  He  was  passionately  found  of 
these  plants,  and  would  eat  three  in  one  night. 
He  also  had  several  matinees  and  sour  krout  lawn 
festivals  for  his  friends,  and  in  a  week  I  bought 
three  dozen  more  cabbage  plants.  By  this  time  I 
had  collected  a  large  group  of  common  scrub  cut- 
worms, early  Swedish  cut-worms,  dwarf  Hubbard 
cut-worms,  and  short-horn  cut-worms,  all  doing 
well,  but  still,  I  thought,  a  little  hide-bound  ana 
bilious.  They  acted  languid  and  listless.  As  my 
squash  bugs,  currant  worms,  potato  bugs,  etc., 
were  all  doing  well  without  care,  I  devoted  my- 
self almost  exclusively  to  my  cut-worms.  They 
were  all  strong  and  well,  but  they  seemed  melan- 
choly with  nothing  to  eat,  day  after  day,  but 
cabbages, 

I  therefore  bought  five  dozen  tomato  plants  that 
were  tender  and  large.  These  I  fed  to  the  cut- 
worms at  the  rate  of  eight  to  ten  in  one  night. 
In  a  week  the  cut-worms  had  thrown  off  that  air 
of  ennui  and  languor  that  I  had  formerly  noticed, 
and  were  gay  and  light-hearted.  I  got  them  some 
more  tomato  plants,  and  then  some  more  cabbage 
for  change.  On  the  whole  I  was  as  proud  as  any 
young  farmer  could  be  who  has  made  a  success  of 
anything. 

One  morning  I  noticed  that  a  cabbage  plant 
was  left  standing  unchanged.  The  next  day  it 
was  still  there.  I  was  thunderstruck.  I  dug  into 
the  ground.  My  cut-worms  were  gone.  I  spaded 
up  the  whole  patch,  but  there  wasn't  one.  Just 
as  I  had  become  attached  to  them,  and  they  had 
learned  to  look  forward  each  day  to  my  coming, 
when  they  would  almost  come  up  and  eat  a  toma- 
to-plant out  of  my  hand,  some  one  had  robbed  me 
of  them.    I  was  almost  wild  with  despair  and 

frief.  Suddenly  something  tumbled  over  my  foot, 
t  was  mostly  stomach,  but  it  had  feet  on  each 
comer.  A  neighbor  said  it  was  a  warty  toad. 
He  had  eaten  up  my  summer's  work!  He  had 
swallowed  my  cunning  little  cut-worms.  I  tell 
you,  gentle  reader,  unless  some  way  is  provided, 
whereby  this  warty  toad  scourge  can  be  wiped 
out,  I  for  one  shall  relinquish  the  joys  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  When  a  common  toad,  with  a 
sallow  complexion  and  no  intellect,  can  swallow 
up  my  summer's  work,  it  is  time  to  pause. — North- 
western Miller. 


Some  forty  years  ago  (says  the  Caterer)  Paris 
could  boast  of  some  very  curious  low  eating- 
houses,  ox  gar  gates,  and  cheap  ones  to  boot.  There 
was  an  establishment  in  the  Rue  de  la  Mortel- 
lerie— appropriate,  but  lugubrious  name — that 
perhaps  had  no  equal  anywhere.  It  consisted  of 
a  long,  corridor-like  hall,  on  the  ground  floor;  it 
was  neither  paved  nor  flagged;  you  believed  your- 
self in  the  street,  only  the  ceiling  assured  you 
there  was  something  between  you  and  the  sky. 
The  table  was  fixed  to  the  ground  by  solid  posts 
of  wood  in  masonry;  the  leaf  of  the  table  was  a 
long  block  of  wood,  pierced  at  intervals,  like  a 
school  desk  for  ink-bottles,  in  which  a  hole  had 
been  excavate!,  and  then  lined  with  tin;  opposite 
each  of  these  boles  was  a  kind  of  rustic  stool, 
serving  for  an  arm-chair.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  pictures  of  reigning  sovereigns,  and  battle- 
pieces.  Uody  and  mind  were  thus  provided  with 
nutriment;  it  was  a  restaurant-school.  The 
school,  however,  cost  nothing,  the  feast  of  reason 
was  uncharged  for,  but  the  meal  meant  nine  sous. 
When  any  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Rothschild 
family  dined  there,  they  gave  the  waitress  one 
sou — a  gratuity  was  not  obligatory.  The  client, 
on  taking  his  seat,  had  his  soup  "laid  on"  by 
means  of  a  syringe  arrangement  connecting  the 
soup-coppers  with  the  sunken,  tin-lined  cavity  in 
the  table;  as  he  commenced  to  eat  he  was  ex- 
pected to  pay.  It  was  no  use  saying  you  had  for- 
gotten your  purse,  or  would  return  the  next  day; 
no  pay,  no  p  iter  nost'r ;  the  syringe  was  again 
brought  into  requisition,  and  syphoned  the  soup 
back  into  the  boilers  with  the  rapidity  of  a  disap- 
pearing meal  in  a  pantomime.  But  if  the  customer 
was  able  to  meet  his  bill  like  an  honorable  man, 
after  the  soup  was  supplied  he  was  given  a  junk  of 
bread,  which  had  been  Iresh  the  day  before.  Dip- 
ping this  bread  in  the  soup,  and  the  latter  dis- 
posed of,  the  waitress  next  threw  into  the  hole  a 
morsel  of  beef,  not  bad  if  your  teeth  were  not  af- 
fected with  any  palsy,  and  then  followed  an  iron 
fork,  which  she  wiped  by  drawing  through  her 
closed  finger  and  thumb,  or  her  shut  hand— and 
all  was  said. 

.  ♦  « 

An  actor  has  rarely,  if  ever,  entered  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  until  now,  in  the  person  of  Charles 
S.  Voorhecs,  son  of  the  "Tall  Sycamore  of  the 
Wabash,"  and  delegate  from  Washington  Terri- 
tory. Mr.  Voorhcei  played  "  Hamlet"  one  con- 
secutive night  in  Indianapolis,  but  indignantly 
denies  that  he  is  an  actor  at  all,  referring  to  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who  were  present  In  the  audience. 
—  rhihuielphia  News, 


Rose  Marie  Stewart,  a  California  girl,  is  mak- 
ing quite  a  hit  in  the  Last,  as  Nora  (a  soubrctte 
part),  in  R.  E,  Graham's  "  Max." 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 
Out  of"  His  Element. 

Man  goes  shopping 

With  his  wile; 
Ne'er  felt  meaner 

In  his  life. 
As  he  enters 

Dry  goods  store, 
Feels  like  sinking 

Through  the  floor. 

— Morning  JourncA, 


The  High  School  Girl. 

On  Saturday  she  walks  abroad 

In  jersey;  lawn,  or  satin; 
Her  name  is  Addie,  May,  or  Maud, 

She  idolizes  Latin. 

She  loves  to  chat  of  him  who  sang 
"  Anna  virumque  cano; " 
And  sneers  at  brainless  belles  who  bang 
The  bothersome  piano. 

To  boys  she  pays  but  little  heed, 
No  matter  now  they  tease  'er; 

Of  men,  she  only  knows  the  need 
Of  Cicero  and  Cresar. 

In  algebra  she  does  no  less 

To  quantities  consign  us; 
XI  divided  by  xs 

Is  equal  to  x — . 

Her  heart's  ambition  she  preserves 

Like  mysteries  Masonic; 
But  talks  of  sympathetic  nerves 

And  centres  ganglionic. 

Of  nights  she  often  takes  a  turn 

At  Ovid  (Ars  Amoris); 
Or  dreams  of  hearts  with  love  that  burn 

As  Daphnis  did  for  Chloris. 

And  if  you  kissed  her  blooming  cheek 
She'd  murmur,  "Stop!  OLawdie!" 

She's  pretty,  witty,  sly,  and  sleek, 
Is  Addie,  May,  or  Maudie. 

— Merchant  and  Manufacturer. 


Repartee. 


They  were  lunching,  one  day, 
In  a  handsome  cafi, 
And  she  happened  to  say, 
As  she  noticed  the  way 
That  he  and  ice-cream  were  in  unity, 
'  Can  you  eat  ice-cream  with  impunity?  " 
And  he  made  the  reply, 
With  a  wink  of  the  eye : 
"No,  but  I  can  with  a  spoon." 

But  her  triumph  came  soon; 
As  they  left  the  saloon 
He  gave  her  a  good  opportunity: 
"  And  now,  Bessie  dear, 
As  the  weather  is  clear, 
Can  you  take  a  walk  with  impunity?  " 
Her  smile  was  as  bright  as  the  moon, 
And  deliciously  shy 
Came  the  mocking  reply: 
"No,  but  I  can  with  a  spoon."       — Life. 


Good  as  Gold. 

There's  the  girl  with  the  smiling  face, 

The  girl  with  the  witching  eye; 
There's  the  girl  with  stately  grace, 

And  the  girl  that  is  modest  and  shy; 
There's  the  girl  with  the  winning  air, 

The  girl  that's  reserved  and  cold. 
There's  the  girl  with  the  curly  hair, 

And  the  girl  that  is  rather  old; 
There's  the  girl  that  is  grand  and  tall, 

The  girl  wiih  the  dimpled  chin; 
But  the  girl  that  beats  them  all, 

Is  the  girl  that  has  got  the  tin. 

— Boston  Courier. 


Ballade  of  the  General  Term. 

Each  in  his  high  official  chair: 

One  who  presides,  two  plain  J.  J. 
Decent  of  mien  and  white  of  hair 

They  sit  there  judging  all  the  day. 
The  gravity  of  what  they  say 

Bent  brows  and  sober  tones  confirm; 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  are  they, 

Justices  of  the  General  Term. 

I  see  the  learned  counsel  there 

Rise  up  and  argue,  move  and  pray; 
Attorneys  with  respectful  air 

Their  legal  acumen  display. 
Serenely  joyous  if  they  may 

Of  justice  keep  alive  the  germ; 
Motion  and  argument  they  weigh 

Those  Justices  of  General  Term. 

That  court  I  haunt,  not  that  I  care 

For  Justice  in  a  general  way, 
Nor  yet  because  I  hope  to  share 

With  any  one  a  client's  pay. 
The  reason  why  I  then  delay 

And  on  the  court's  hard  benches  squi  m 
Is  that  of  Love  I  am  the  prey — 

Her  father  is  the  General  Term. 

L'ENVOI. 
I  look  at  him  with  dire  dismay — 
Scorched  by  his  eye  I  seem  a  worm. 
"  Dismiss  with  costs,"  is  what  he'll  say — 
That  Justice  of  the  General  Term. 

-Life. 


"Hugh  Conway"  receives  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  week  for  royalties  on   "Called 

Back." 


The  Pie. 

Ohj  ever  luscious,  toothsome  pumpkin-pie! 
'1  o  thee  a  humble  knee  we  meekly  bend, 
And  pray  that  Providence  to  us  may  lend 

A  mouth  and  stomach  equal  to  our  eye, 

Which  could  devour  infinitudes  of  thee, 
As  thou  liest  in  such  matchless  state 
Upon  theancient  browned  and  backened  plate, 

A  work  of  art  most  rapturous  to  sec. 

Thy  dimpling  surface,  round  as  Luna's  orb. 
Is   flecked  with  changing  shades  of  mottled 

brown 
Which  defy  e'en  Titian's  glowing  brush, 

And  make  of  Tintoretto's  work  a  daub, 
Thou  art  of  pies  the  king   the  fitting  crown 
Of  pearly  pastry  lined  with  softest  plush. 

—Boston  Globe. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NAPA  LADIES'  SEMINARY 

MPA,  CAL. 

BOARDING    AND    DAY    SCHOOL.    The  next  term 
will  begin  Monday,  January  12,  1885. 

MISS  K    V.  DARLING,  Principal. 

VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

EMil.lSH,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN', 

Boardlnir  ami  nay  School  Tor  Voting  Ladle?. 
Kindergarten  lor  children. 

Will  re-open  January  5,  i: -3. 

Principals:  Mrs.  J.  L.  GAMBLE,  Mrs.  E.  H.  WOODS. 

1222  PINE  STREET. 


MISS    BISBEE'S    SCHOOL 

FOR    VOl'N'U   LADIES, 

1020  Oak  Street,  Oakland,  CaJ.,  will  re-open 
Wednesday,  Jaiinary  7,  1  8S5. 


IRVING  INSTITUTE,  1036  Valencia  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  The  next  session  will  begin  Mon- 
day January  5,  1885.  For  catalogue  or  information,  ad- 
dress REV.  EDWARD  B   CHURCH.  A    M..  Principal. 


CITI  COLLEGE, 

119  Ilai^'ht  St.     Next  term  opens  Monday,  January 
5th,  1835.  REV. JAMES  MATTHEWS,  D.D  .Principal. 


HOPKINS  ACADEMY 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

RET.  H.  E.  JEWETT,  Principal. 


The  School  Year  begins  TUESDAY,  January  6th,  i83s. 


THE  HARMON  SEMINARY 

BERKELEY,  CAt. 

A  boardine  and  day  school  for  young  ladies.  The  next 
term  wiii  begin  January  8,  1685.  For  Catalogues  or  other 
information,  address 

THE  MISSES  HARMON,  Berkeley,  i.  al„ 
Or  E.  J.  WICKSOX,  414  flay  St.,  S.  F. 


BARNARD'S  SEX'S 

Diploma  of  Mechanics'  Fair,  1&S4,  awarded  to  this  College 
SE>D  FOR   ITRl'lXAR. 


MISS  '.VESTS  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

Will  re-open  Monday,  January  121I1. 

Temporary  location,  1001  Sutter  Street,  corner  of  Hyde. 


Has  received  at  the 
INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION, 

London,  1SS4,  the 

HIGHEST  AWARD 

over  ALL  other  Mineral  Waters, 
Natural  or  Artificial. 

"APOLLfNARISreignsaloneamotig 
Natural  Dietetic  Table  Waters.  Its 
numerous  competitors  appear  to  have,  one 
after  another,  fallen  away." 

British  Medical  Journal,  May  31, 1884. 

Of  all  Grocers, Druggists^  M in.  Wat.DcaUrs. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
For  sale  by  A.  F.  EVAXS  &  CO. 

No.  16  Frout  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE 

:-:  Porta., 
San  Francisco 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship  **o 

TtLEORAPHV. 
P,  r.  HF.Al.n,  Praddni.  C.  S.  H1LET,  S^Mar?. 

■.O  FOR  C1RCUUVR.JEJ 


A  PRIZE 


Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re* 


sitber  sex. 


ccivc   free  a  costly   box  of  goods 
help  all.  ■  ' 


which  y 


«  •*»*■  •>-■  .^™  wrucu  win  neip  an,  or,  -iinrr  tex, 
inre  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  wor'd. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad - 
irwwTRUE  &  CO..  Augusta,  Maine. 


DIVIDIM)   NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 
For  the  ball  Board  of  Di- 

rectors of  the  Gen  iety  has  de- 

dared  ;i  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
thirty-two  one-huiulrcdths  u  33-100)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  1 
tenths  {3  6-iot  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  payable  on  and 
after  the  second  day  ol"  J^r1  .3 

GEO.  l.ETTE,  Secretary. 


WALL  PAPERS, 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES. 

G.   W.  CLARK  &  CO. 

848  and  647  Market  Street. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


PUBLISHERS1  NOTICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday  at  No. 
213  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
■  Company. 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.25; 
three  months,  $f£o;  payable  in  advance — tost- 
age  prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4^0  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  to  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 

The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

Nathan  Cole  fr„  Room  28,  No.  48  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  is  the  duly  authorized  agent  of  the 
Argonaut  in  that  city. 

Address  all  communications  to  "The  Argonaut, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco." 

A.  P.  SI  ANTON,  Business  Manager. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


rime  Sceednle,  Sunday,  Nov.  23,  1884. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


L8A.VB 
FOR 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 
FROM 

g 

6.40   P.M. 

3.K)    P.M. 

•i 

XO.tO   A.M. 

B.OO   A.M. 
•4.00   P.M. 

6.40   P.M, 

B.OO   A.M. 
3.00  P.M. 
8.O0   A.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

..Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland. 

6.4O  P.M. 

3.30   P.M. 

IDeniing,  El  Paso  1  Exprew.... 

ZO.40    A.M. 

7.OO    P.M. 

(  and  East i  Emigrant  . . 

fi.IO   A.M. 

7.3O    A.M. 

..Gait and  lone,  via  Livermore... 

5.40    P.M. 

•3.30    P.M. 
4.OO    P.M. 
3.30    P.M. 

•10.40   A.M. 

..Los  Angeles  and  Soai.ii 

ZO.40    A.M. 

7.3O    A.M. 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasantoo 

5.40   P.M. 

'5.OO   P.M. 

"               "             *'           

*8.AO    A.M. 

(S.OCJ    A.M 

..Martinez 

6.4O   P.M. 

•9.3O   A.M. 

*3-40  P.M. 

3-3°   ?■«• 

S.OO   A.M. 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

5.4O    P.M. 

3.30   P.M. 

1  Mojave  and  East  1  Express 

IO.40   A.M. 

7.OO  P.M. 

I        **                   "      J  Emigrant .. 

6.IO    A.M. 

7.3O   A.M. 
XO.OO   A.M. 

5.4O   P.M. 
3.4O    P.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

'*                   ** 

g.40   A.M. 

*5.00    P.M. 

"                   "           

*8.40  A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

lOgden  and)  Express 

II.  10  A.M. 

7.00    P.M. 

g.40   A.M. 

B.OO    A.M. 

J  Red  Bluff     1  via  MarysviIIe.. 

5.40   P.M. 

S.OO  A.M. 

(  and  Tehama  i  via  Woodland. . . 

fi.40    P.M. 

7.3O  A.M. 

..Sacramento,  via  Livermore 

5.4O    P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

M                via  Benicia 

6.40   P.M. 

3.00  P.M. 

"                via  Benicia 

II. IO   A.M. 

4.00  P.M. 

10.10   A.M. 

*4.00  P.M. 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers.... 

*fi.OO   A.M. 

7.3O  A.M. 

(10.00   A.M. 

3.OO    P.M 

7.30    A.M. 

'3.40  P.M. 
$3.40  P.M. 

g.40    A.M. 

5.4O   P.M. 

M 

Stockton  &  *MLlton  via  Livermore 

•10.40   A.M. 

'g-30  a.m. 

(Tulare,  Fresco,         1   

(Madera   &  Merced)    

"3.4O    P.M. 

3.30  P.M. 

IO.40   A.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

..Vallejo 

6.40   P.M" 

•9.30  A.M. 

"      

•3.40   P.M. 

3.00  P.M. 
4.00  P.M. 
3.OO  P.M. 

ii 

IO  10  A  M 

6.4O   P.M. 

4.00  P.M. 

IO.IO   A.M. 

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.  meets  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  Junction,  and  Pacific 
Express  from  El  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole. 

•Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS  (via  Oakland  Pier) 

FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *fi-oo,  *6.30,  7-00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  g.oo,  5.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
fi.oo,  6.30,  y.QQ,  8. to,  g.oo,  10.00,    11.00,  *i2.co. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  H.30,  *7-oo,  '7.30,  *8.oo, 
*8.jo,  *3-30,  "4.00,  "4.30,  *5.oo,  *S-3o,  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  9.00. 

To   FRUlt  VALE    (via  Alameda)  —  *g.3°  A.  M.,  6.30, 

tll.OO,  *X3.00   P.  M. 

To    ALAMEDA— '6.00,  *6.3o,   7.00,   '7.30,    8.00,    *8,3o, 

Q.OO,    9.3O,  IO.OO,  tlO.30,    11.00,  jll. 30,  I2.00,  t*2'3°i  1 .00, 

ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4-30,  5.00,  5-30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7. CO,  8.0O,   9.50,   10. 00,   II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— '6.00,  *fi-3o,   7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8-30, 

9.00,    (9.30,    IO.OO,    tlO.30,    II.OO,  (ii. 30,    12. OO,  I. CO,  2.00, 

3.0c,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  S.oo,  g.oo, 

10.00,    II.OO,    *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  tB.oo, 
•8.30,  g.oo,  10,00,  ii.oo,  Ji.cc,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30, 
5.00,  "5.30,  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From    FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,   *6.53,   *7.23,  *7.53,  *3.23 

*3.53i    *Q-23»  "xo.2i,   *4-23,    *4-53.    *5-23.   *5-53>    *6-23 

•6.53,  7-25.  g-S°- 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.*5>  *5.4S,  t6-45, 

9-i5.  *3-i5- 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— '5. 30,  *6.oo,   6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  S.30,   g.oo,  g.30,    10.00,    10.30,    11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 

12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

5-3°.  fi-oo.  6-30.  7-oo,  7.57,3.57,  g.57,  10.57. 
From    BROADWAY,   Oakland— '5.37,   *6.o7,   6.37,   7.07, 

7.37,  8.07,   8.37,   9.07,   g.37,    10.07,    i°'37»    "-°7i    "-37. 

12.07,  12.37,  i.°7»  i-37.  2-°7>  2-37.  3'°7>  3-37.  4-°7.  4-37. 

5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 
From   ALAMEDA — *s-22,  *5-52,  *6.22,  6.52,  '7.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,    8.52,  9-22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  tll.22,  II.52,  tl2.22, 

12.52,  ti. 22,  1.52,  2.52,3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52;  7.52,  3.52,  9.52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY— *5.i5.  '5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45, 

•8.15,    8.45,    t9-i5.    9-45t     tio.15,    10.45,    t«>«5>    «-45. 

12.45,  1.45,  2-45t  3-45.  4-'5.  4-45.  S-I5.  5-45p  6-15.   6-45. 

7-45.  8.45.  9-45,  IO-4S. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5.45,    *6.i5,    6.45,    *7.i5, 

7-45p  f-45.   tg-i5.    9-45i    10.45,    t"-45t    i-4Si    2-45i  3-45. 
»4.45,  *5.i5,  5.45,  '6.I5,  6.45,  *7.iS. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN   FRANCISCO— •7.15,  9.15,  n.15,  1.15,  3.15, 

5-J5' 
From  OAKLAND— '6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  «-i5,  2-i5»  4-i5- 


*  Snndays  excepted. 


t  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  fit  Co.,  Jew- 
elers! 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Geo.  Pass.  &  Tkt,  Agt. 


ofrifflKPI 


lRA_l_IiROAD. 
BROAD  GAUGE. 

WINTER   TIMJE    SCHEDtLE, 

Commencing  Sunday,  Nov.  1G,  1884, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townseod 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


DESTINATION. 


t  6.50  . 


IO.40    A.M 

*  3.30   P.M 
4.30    P.M 

*  5.15    P.M 
6.30    P.M 


3.30   A.M. 
IO.4O   A.M. 

•3.30    P.M. 
4.30    P.M. 


IO.4O   A.M. 
'3.30    P.M. 


10.40  A.M. 
3.30   P.M. 


IO.4O    A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 
...u...Menlo  Park 


-Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations . . . 


-Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
..  -Salinas,  and  Monterey 


.  .Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos... 


Watsooville 

Aptos,  Soquel(Camp  Capitola), 
and  Santa  Cruz 


S.  F. 


6.35  A.M. 
*    8.IO  A.M. 

9.03  A.M. 

•l0.02  A.M. 

3.36  P.M. 
I    5.02  P.M. 

6.08  P.M. 


9.03    A.M. 

'I0.02    A.M. 

3.36    P.M. 

6.c3  p.m. 


6.0S    P.M. 


.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |      6.08  p.m. 


'  Sundays  excepted,     t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


Standard  of  Time. —  Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Stan- 
dard Time  (Randolph  &  Co  ),  which  is  tea  (10)  minutes 
faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
whicti  connect  with  8.30  a,  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Pa- 
raiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 


EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

For  Sundays  only — Sold   Sunday  Morning,  good  for 

return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy,  San 

Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
For   Saturday,  Sunday,  and    Monday — Sold  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  only;  good   for   return  until   fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SACCEXITO— SAN  RAFAEL— SAN  QCENTXN, 

via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  November  17,  1884, 
and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 
g.oo,  11.30  a.  m.,  3.45,  5.15  p.  m. 

(Sundays) — 3.oo,  10.00  a.  m.,  1.30,  5.00  p.  m.  To  Sauce- 
lito  only,  11.30  a.  m, 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  r.i. 


From   SAN   RAFAEL   (week   days) — 7.45,   9.00   a.  m., 
«-i5,  3-35tP-M. 

(Sundays) — 7.55,  10.0a  a.  M.,  12.00  m.,  3.15,  5.00  p.  m. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 8.15,  9.30  a.m.,  i.oo, 

4.15  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.30,  10.35  A-  M.,  12.30,  3.50,  5.40  p.  m. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  oo  Saturday  at  2.15  p.  m. 


11.30  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  S.  F.  at  1.30  p.  M.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,   for   Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,  and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO   MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday:    Fairfax,  $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $2;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.   (Sundays  only)   Excursion  Train  for  Piont 

Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  6.40  p.  m. 
Fares  forroundtrip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point  Reyes,  $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  408  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


f=A  P-  ER    WAREH  O  USE 


411  413  £=  415    SANSOME   6T,  S.E 
r  Importers  of  all  kinds  of  Paper. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  la  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  Is  Fire  and 
Earthquake- pro  of.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies, 
Its  carriage- way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant is  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  2  o'clock   P.  91,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers   for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1885.  From  San  Francisco 

Oceanic Thursday,  January  22d 

Arabic Tuesday.  Feb*  uary  3d 

San  Pablo Tuesday,  March  lulh 

Oceanic Thursday,  April  lGlh 

Arabic Tuesday,  April  2  8ih 

Sau  Pablo Tuesday,  June  2d 

Oceanic Thursday,  July  9th 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gho.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, ' 

«tty  of  Peking January  10 

tity  of  Kio  de  Janeiro February  14 

At  2  o'clock  p.m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
San  Bias January  15 

At  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZAN1LL0,  and  ACA 
PULCO,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA  and  LA  LIB- 
ERTAD,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports. 

For  AUCKLAND  and   SYDNEY,  calling  at    HONO- 
LULU. 

City  of  Sydney January  17,  at  2   o'clock  p.  m. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO, 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  M.,  on  fan.  2d,  10th,  iSth,  and  26th,  and  Feb. 
3d,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter.  The  last  steamer  of 
each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Compa- 
ny's steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day ;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,   General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.       H.  W.  SFAULDING.       J.   PATTERSON. 


17  and  ig  FREMONT   STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO 


AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
E.  I,.  G.  STEELE  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  20S  California  Street. 


JOHN   GASH.  JOHN   J.   NEWSOM. 

XEWSOM   &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Snrveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


INVENTORS'  INSTITUTE, 

105     STOCKTON    STREET, 

Corner  of  O'Farrell. 

PATENTS  PROCURED  FOR  $65,  AND  PATENTS 
Negotiated.     Send  for  particulars. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

co wen;  porter  &  co. 

FUNERAL    DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Church,     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.  COWEN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  T.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE     NEVADA     B 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up   Capital 93,000.000  In  Woltf. 

DIRECTORS. 

James  C.  Flood,  President. 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

f.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  6a  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK   OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital „..  93,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  tlie  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremon  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Eouis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  London, 
N.  SI.  Rotbscliilcl  A  Sons;  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand; 
China,  Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia,  and  Chiua. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


NATIONAL.    ASSURANCE    COM- 
PANY    OF    IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  !>.  1833 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,000 

II.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE   PACIFIC  COAST. 
Office,  309  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.    Instituted  1803. 
liOndou  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.    Established  1636. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery   Streets  (Safe   Deposit   Building),  San  Fran- 


COMMERCIAL     INSURANCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIBE    AND    HABIBIE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

capital  (Paid  up  In  Cold) S300.000  00 

Assets,  .Ian.  1.1SS4 759,175  IS 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

HUTCHINSON     &    MANN, 
INSURANCE  AGENCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers, 
E.  P.  Farnsworth, 


Special  Agents  and  Adiustets. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

— FOR— 

Gardens,  Mills,  Mines,  A  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RURBER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Carbolizccl  Rubber  Hose,  Standard  (Maltese 
Cross)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  RnbberHose 
Rnbber  Hose  (Competition),  Suction  Hose 
Steam  Hose,  Rretvers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine Hose,  Carbolized  Sfaltese  Cross  Brand. 

VALVES,  GASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER 

FACTORY  ON  THE   PREMISES. 
JOHN  W.  TA1XOR, Manager. 

No.  15  First  Street,  near  Market. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  817  MARKET  STREET. 

Works Potrero. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


H.  M.  NEWHALX  &  CO. 

General  Shipping  and  Commission 

MERCHANTS, 

309  Sansome  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


The  Abbott  company  have  a  knack  of  develop- 
ing in  the  most  unexpected  ways  and  in  the  most 
unexpected  places.  Who  would  ever  suppose 
tha\  after  having  fought  shy  of  it  during  her  en- 
tire professional  career,  Emma  Abbott  would 
achieve  her  most  distinct  success  in  "  La  Travi- 
ata,"or  that  the  Abbott  company  would  be  rou<- 
ed,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  by  pretty,  musical, 
rhythmic,  swinging  "Carmen"? 

A  half-dozen  reasons  brought  about  the  failure 
of  "Carmen."  fn  the  beginning  M.  Bizet  went 
to  some  little  trouble  to  write  a  very  beaatiful  or- 
chestral score.  This  was  dispensed  with  in  the 
representation.  The  distracted  fiddlers  gazed 
hopelessly  at  a  lot  of  unfamiliar  manuscript  music, 
evidently  arranged  from  the  piano  score,  flopped 
and  floundered  about,  came  in  or  staid  out,  ac- 
cording as  their  wits  helped  them,  and  so  blun- 
dered through  to  the  end,  without  any  apparent 
disturbance  of  their  German  phlegm,  Signor 
Tomasi,  being  unable,  from  the  dignity  of  his  po- 
sition, to  express  his  Italian  despair  in  appropri- 
ate Italian  pantomime,  congealed  with  horror  and 
suppressed  emotion,  and  at  one  point  in  the  mad- 
ness of  the  music  became  petrified,  with  his  baton 
in  air,  like  Doctor  Bartolo,  in  "The  Barber." 

Don  Jose  signified  that  the  stage  awaited  the 
Cachucha,  Carmen  clicked  her  castanets  angrily 
ai  him,  and  finally  Mr.  Allen  was  obliged  tostep 
forward  and  request  the  gentleman,  most  audibly, 
to  begin. 

Little  contretemps  like  these  did  not  leave  Car- 
men in  a  very  seductive  mood.  It  could  not  be 
expected  that  her  dance  could  go  off  with  much 
elan  under  such  circumstances. 

Signor  Tomasi,  realizing  that  the  scene  was 
spoiled,  glared  at  his  orchestra  as  if  he  would  like 
to  pitch  them  bodily  out  through  the  front  door. 
The  principals  looked  as  if  they  would  like  to 
pitch  Tomasi  after  them;  and  a  sadly  disap- 
pointed, badly  bored,  and  most  disgusted  audi- 
ence looked  grimly  willing  that  the  whole  stage 
should  follow  suit. 

Miss  Annandale  made  a  bold  experiment  in  try- 
ing Carmen,  for  it  was  plainly  evident  that  this 
was  her  initial  performance  of  it.  She  looked 
very  handsome,  for  her  costumes  were  of  exceed- 
ing richness  and  beauty,  and  eminently  becom- 
ing. But  she  has  studied  only  the  hard,  bold, 
saucy  Carmen,  and  left  out  altogether  the  seduc- 
tive, terrible  fascination  of  the  siren  who  led  a 
brave  Spanish  soldier  to  his  sad  undoing. 

Furthermore,  it  becomes  more  and  more  evi- 
dent, year  by  year,  that  a  contralto  can  never  sat- 
isfactorily fill  a  soprano's  role. 

La  Favorita,  Mignon,  Marguerite,  Carmen,  any 
of  the  mezzo  parts  are  unsatisfactorily  filled  by  a 
contralto.  Something  is  always  missing.  It  is 
a  brilliance  which  can  not  be  replaced  by  sympa- 
thy. Miss  Annandale  is  a  very  capable  artist, 
and  the  public  is  growing  immensely  fond  of  her 
— as  they  always  do  of  contraltos  who  give  them 
half  a  chance,  for  a  contralto  properly  equipped 
by  nature  has  a  dash  of  humor  and  an  extra 
sparkle  of  life,  as  well  as  that  touch  of  sympathy 
which  rings  in  rich,  low  notes. 

Bat  the  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  "Car- 
men "  was  insufficient  rehearsal.  None  of  them 
seemed  to  be  thoroughly  aware  of  what  they  were 
doing  or  trying  to  do,  excepting  Fabrini  and  Miss 
Laura  Bellini.  Tagliapietra,  of  course,  but  his 
part  is  so  brief,  consisting  almost  solely  of  the 
Toreador's  song,  that  he  could  not  well  go  astray. 
His  duty  consisted,  further,  in  looking  like  an 
idealized  Frascuelo,  and  cas'ing  a  series  of  admir- 
ably graded  passionate  glances  at  the  chorus  girls 
and  Carmen.  Those  he  gave  the  chorus  were 
mete  Telegraph  Hill  bonfires.  Those  he  bestowed 
upon  Miss  Carmen  were  Kilauea  craters  in  full 
blast.  His  Toreadorsong  stirred  the  slumbering 
audience  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  Tagliapietra 
has  not  a  good  voice.  It  is  signally  uncertain, 
and  the  huskiness  which  we  thought  last  year, 
and  several  other  years,  to  be  a  mere  passing  afflic- 
tion, is  a  component  part  of  it.  But  there  is 
something  strong  and  virile  in  it,  when  he  opens 
his  mouth  in  a  broad  heptagon— every  singer  has 
his  own  way  of  forming  his  pet  note,  ana  Trg's 
is  a  heptagon— and  emits  a  big  musical  bellow,  it 
takes  immensely  with  an  audience.  After  that 
there  is  nothing  left  todesire  except  that  he  would 
not  smile  his  thanks.  It  is  his  duty  to  his  own 
type  of  magnificence  to  preserve  a  grave,  imper- 
turbable, oriental  demeanor. 

Fabrini,  who  is  singing  delightfully  this  sea- 
son, has  a  very  strong  dramatic  conception  of 
Don  Jose,  but,  like  F.mma  Abbott,  he  always  lets 
his  feelings  choke  the  music  out  of  his  voice  at 
the  cardinal  moment,  and  destroy  his  best  effects. 
If  Emma  Abbott's  voice  could  sustain  the  curse 
upon  Filina  in  th^  invocation  of  flames  and  tor- 
ment, her  clever  Mignon  would  gain  inconceiv- 
ably in  strength  and  finish.  If  Fabrini  could  kill 
i  men  without  going  vocally  to  pieces,  his 
Don  Jose"  would  have  stood  out  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  confusion  of  Saturday  night  with  most 
agreeable  distinctness. 

Miss  Bellini,  as  the  gentle  and  good  Michaela, 
was  very  sweet,  very  pretty,  and  very  satisfying, 
and  went  far  to  redeem  the  general  disorder. 

It  was  a  strange  sight  and  sound  to  sec  the  in- 
fallible chorus  go  incontinently  to  pieces.  They 
always  remind  one  of  Davy  Crockett's  motto, 
"  Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead." 

The  big-vuiccd  tenor  faces  the  big-voiced  con- 
tralto, the  high  soprano  seems  to  take  her  cue 
from  the  heavy  basso,  Tomasi  taps  his  heavy 
baton,  they  all  glare  into  vacancy— for  one  ot 
their  charms  is  unconsciousness  of  the  audience- 
plunge  into  the  music  and  sing  away  at  the  very 
top  of  their  voices,  for  shading  is  an  unknown  art 
to  them,  and  storms,  earthquakes,  fire  itself,  would 
seem  insufficient  to  stop  them.     The  orchestra 


plays  its  loudest— for,  by  some  stroke  of  irony  in 
this  small-voiced  company,  this  orchestra  is  un- 
acquainted with  pianissimo  effects  while  the 
singing  is  going  on— but  still  the  chorus  is  un- 
dismayed. 

And  to  think  that  the  world-famous  Circe  Car- 
men cmild  rout  them !  A  very  general  impression 
prevailed  that  if  Emma  Abbott  had  been  on  the 
stage  all  would  have  been  well.  People  are  some- 
what given  to  regarding  the  prima  donna  as  a 
sort  of  manager,  rehearser,  drill-master,  con- 
ductor, martinet,  factotum,  as  well  as  singer,  and 
do  not  realize  how  much  they  rely  upon  this  bus- 
tling, busy,  hard-working  little  woman,  till  she  is 
absent.  But  within  the  week,  if  never  before,  she 
has  established  her  claim  to  be  considered  as  an 
artist.  In  the  "A  fors  e  lui,"in  "La  Traviata," 
she  sang  with  a  bird-like  freshness,  with  a  purity, 
with  a  facility  of  execution  such  as  she  has  cer- 
tainly not  displayed  before  at  any  time  in  San 
Francisco.  She  was  indeed  unexpectedly  ex- 
cellent throughout.  Her  conscience  can  easily 
reconcile  itself  to  the  singing  of  "  Traviata,  for 
her  Violetta  is  not  the  improper  one.  She  is  the 
pathetic  young  person  who  is  real  sorry  she  is  so 
naughty.  Emma  Abbott  must  have  died  exceed- 
ingly well,  though  she  accomplished  that  feat  in 
corsets  and  a  tight  dress,  for  whole  battalions  of 
young  women  went  home  in  showers  of  tears. 

"  Maritana"  and  "  The  Bohemian  Girl,"  those 
musical  English  twins,  have  been  sandwiched,  as 
usual,  between  the  new  productions,  chief  of 
which  has  been  "  The  Barber  of  Seville." 

Emma  Abbott  sangGounod's  "Serenade  "most 
charmingly  in  the  music-lesson  in  "  The  Barber," 
but  the  actual  music  of  the  role  is  by  many  notes 
too  much  for  her.  She  has  neather  breath  nor 
volume  for  the  tangled  intricacies  of  Rossini.  In 
fact,  in  all  the  company  there  is  imone  who  should 
dare  attempt  Rossini  but  CampobJlo. 

If  nature  had  been  kind  enough  to  more  dis- 
tinctly classify  the  quality  of  Campobello's  voice, 
he  had  been  a  great  artist.  As  i*  is,  be  sings  with 
superb  method,  invites  technical  difficulties  rather 
than  shirks  them,  and  rides  over  them  smoothly, 
easily,  and  triumphantly.  As  an  operatic  actor, 
he  shows  an"  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
traditions,  and  evinces  in  every  role  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  training.  He  is  not  a  comedian  by 
nature,  but  his  Figaro  is  the  Barber  whom  the 
Italians  have  loved  to  laugh  at  for  so  long  a  time, 
and  he  goes  far  to  establish  the  fast  growing  be- 
lief that  training  is  beyond  everything,  talent  and 
crude  genius  included. 

His  Mephistopheles  is  by  far  the  finest  that  we 
have  had  in  San  Francisco,  and  completely  took 
the  color  out  of  Cherubini's,  which  followed  him 
shortly  in  the  Mapleson  season— a  part,  too,  of 
which  Cherubini  was  said  to  be  rather  proud. 

The  Barber's  trained  sprightliness  seemed  to  af- 
fect the  general  company,  for  this  opera,  which  is 
not  popular  in  America,  where  Italian  humor  is 
a  dead  letter,  went  off  at  the  Baldwin  with  con- 
siderable snap  and  dash.  It  was  not  the  humor 
of  it  that  the  people  enjoyed,  but  the  go. 

The  "  Barber  of  Seville  "  points  quite  distinctly 
the  difference  between  opera  boufle  and  opera 
buffo.  Mr.  Allen  as  Dr.  Bartolo,  and  Broderick 
as  Don  Basilio,  seemed  to  enter  quite  heartily 
into  the  Italian  idea,  as  did  Castle,  who  always 
acts  well  by  all  the  traditions,  and  sings  well  by 
all  the  rules  in  a  most  thoroughly  disagreeable 
voice;  but  the  Americans  will  still  continue  to 
prefer  bouffe  to  buffo.  "  II  Trovatore,"  the  per- 
rennial,  the  sempiternal,  the  unfailing,  will  be 
given  on  Saturday  night.  It  will  be  Laura  Belli- 
ni's first  chance  during  the  sea-" on  as  prima  donna 
assoluta,  and  her  strong,  ringing  voice  should 
come  out  at  its  best  in  the  many-wooed  Leonora's 
tuneful  miseries.  After  that,  the  season  assumes 
a  lighter  and  more  sportive  tone.  "  Heart  and 
Hand,"  which  comes  perilously  near  to  being 
opera  bouffe,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  followed 
by  "  Iolanthe,"  which  is  something  delicately 
different  from  either  opera  comique  or  comic  op- 
era. If  this  company  can  manage  the  dialogue 
with  spirit  and  intelligence,  they  will  sing  the 
music  charmingly. 

Charley  Reed  disputes  with  Mrs.  Langtry  and 
Sarah  Bernhardt  the  fine  knack  of  keeping  him- 
self before  the  public  by  getting  up  occasions. 
He  has  had  farewells  and  returns,  holidays,  birth- 
days, and  what  not  else,  and  now  he  has  a  house- 
warming.  People  who  went  to  the  minstrels 
only  last  week  struggled  through  the  dense, 
seething  crowd  on  Monday  night  to  celebrate 
Charley  Reed's  latest  occasion.  The  house,  in 
honor  of  the  house-warming,  was  decorated  with 
hanging  baskets  of  natural  flowers,  and  Charley 
Reed  himself  was  elaborated  to  such  an  extent 
that,  for  the  moment,  he  ceased  to  be  "  plain 
Charley  Reed."  The  personnel  of  the  troupe  re- 
mains quite  as  it  was  before  the  house-warming. 
That  most  ladylike  person,  Mr.  Ellin  wood,  has 
drifted  to  other  scenes,  and  Mr.  Gus  Mills  has,  in 
consequence,  been  promoted  to  the  dignity  of 
"serio-comic  ebony  queen."  If  refinement  is  a 
term  which  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  min- 
strelsy, as,  indeed,  it  often  is,  this  clever  little 
fell- j w  is  entitled  to  his  share  of  it.  EUinwood 
had  an  appearance  of  unusual  refinement,  simply 
because  he  wore  a  smileless  face  and  never  re- 
laxed from  the  grave  decorum  of  a  grande  dame. 
As  for  the  rest  of  this  little  company,  there  is  re- 
ally much  of  the  coarseness  lacking  which  has 
usually  been  a  necessary  ingredient  o? minstrelsy; 
and,  with  good-natured,  graceful  Carroll  Johnson 
on  one  end,  the  unapproachable,  original,  just 
plain  Charley  Reed  on  the  other,  and  some  good 
singers  to  fill  in  the  pauses,  the  entertainment  is 
really  excellent  of  its  kind. 

Dixon,  the  tenor,  is  still  engaged  upon  baby 
songs.  He  commenced  with  "Baby  Mine  "  and 
took  the  whole  baby  in.  "Baby's  Blue  Eyes," 
"  Baby's  Golden  Hair,"  "  Baby's  Angel  Smile," 
and  baby's  various  other  eccentricities  have  had 
each  their  turn.  He  is  now  singing  about  Baby's 
"  liny  hands,"  and  an  anxious  public  confidently 
hope  that  he  is  thus  tapering  off  with  the  baby's 
extremities,  and  that  there  will  be  no  more  left  of 
the  baby  to  sing  about. 

Apropos  of  minstrels,  it  is  often  asked  what  be- 
comes of  them  when  they  grow  old,  for  they  seem 
to  be  in  the  main  a  lot  of  raw  youngsters,  who 
line  by  car  and  dance  by  nature. 

Once  upon  a  time  they  used  to  die,  but  now  they 
graduate  by  easy  stages  into  melodrama,  and  nev- 
er grow  gld. 

Ben  Cotton,  "  rare  old  Ben,"  as  the  old  Califor- 
nians  used  to  call  him,  has  followed  the  way  of 
all  minstrels  and  had  a  play  written  for  him— a 


play  which  is  so  thoroughly  comprehensive  that 
it  takes  in  his  wife  and  child.  It  is  of  the  New 
York  Weekly  stripe,  and  shows  every  one's  spe- 
cialty. Ben  Cotton  himself  is  still  a  negro  min- 
strel put  in  a  play,  and  sings,  dances,  and  chuckles 
exactly  as  of  old. 

Idalena  Cotton  is  a  very  clever  little  girl  with 
a  marked  talent  for  dialects,  and  of  much  dra- 
matic promise.  She  has  a  good  singing  voice, 
which  is  being  taxed  too  severely,  dances  fairly, 
and  is  the  idol  of  the  gallery.  Everything  revolves 
around  her.  There  is  not  much  else  to  the  enter- 
tainment, and  no  one  wants  what  else  there  is. 
Betsy  B. 


THEATRICAL    GOSSIP. 

Clay  M.Greene  has  rewritten  "My  Sweetheart" 
for  Miss  Minnie  Palmer. 

W.  E.  Sheridan  was  married  to  Miss  Louise 
Davenport  on  Sunday  last. 

Lecocq's  "  Heart  and  Hand  "  will  be  given  at 
the  Baldwin  and  the  Tivoli  next  week. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  comic  opera,  "  Iolanthe," 
will  be  given  by  the  Abbott  Company  week  after 
next. 

Lewis  Morrison  is  said  to  have  made  quite  a 
hit  in  Carleton's  "  Victor  Durand,"  at  Wailack's 
Theatre,  New  York. 

Ben  Cotton's  Company  will  be  followed,  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre,  next  week,  by  the  Dalys  in 
"Vacation;  or,  Harvard  vs.  Yale." 

Alma  Stuart  Stanley  will  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco with  McKee  Rankin's  Company,  which  ap- 
pears at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  February  23d. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  a  new  minstrel  company 
is  being  formed  by  Carroll  Johnson,  Bob  Slavin, 
and  McNish,  the  specialist.  Johnsun  will  go 
East  in  the  spring  to  procure  talent. 

Miss  Laura  Bellini  is  said  to  hail  directly  from 
the  Green  Isle,  and  does  not  contradict  the  re- 
port in  appearance  or  accent.  She  looks  to  be 
one  of  the  blue-eyed,  black-haired  beauties  pecu- 
liar to  that  land. 

Harrison  and  Gourlay's  "  Skipped  by  the  Light 
of  the  Moon  "  Company  seems  to  be  very  domes- 
tic. First,  Harrison  went  over  to  the  less  talk- 
ative majority,  then  Gouriay,  Douglas  White,  and 
now,  Ed.  Morris,  the  Irish  "cop,"  is  a  Benedict. 

W.  T.  Carleton  telegraphed  to  John  H.  Mc- 
Cabe  to  secure  Ethel  Lynton  and  Urban  for  his 
Opera  Company,  but  as  they  are  away  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Northwest,  with  Kate  Caslleton, 
they  will  probably  not  hear  of  the  offer  in  time  to 
accept. 

The  beautiful  Marie  Jansen,  who  feels  that  her 
light  is  hidden  under  a  bushel  in  the  Wyndham 
company,  in  London,  returns  to  New  York  to 
resume  comic  opera.  It  is  stated  in  all  serious- 
ness, by  the  papT  which  notes  her  return,  that 
Marie  Jansen  can  sing. 

Miss  Annandale  is  not  visiting  San  Francisco 
for  the  first  time.  She  was  here  with  Caroline 
Richings,  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  then  known 
as  the  Alhambra,  in  the  apprenticeship  of  her  ca- 
reer, and  was  then  a  shy,  slim  girl.  She  was  then, 
and  is  still,  Miss  Lizzie  Annandale. 

What  has  Annandale  done  with  the  feet  that 
she  wore  on  the  first  night  of  the  season?  They 
were  something  totally  unlike  anything  she  has 
been  carrying  about  with  her  since,  and  in  "  Car- 
men "  her  feet  and — well,  and  so  forth,  were  ex- 
ceedingly agreeable  to  the  unprejudiced  eye. 

Fabrini  seems  to  entertain  a  violent  antipathy 
to  hats.  It  is  his  curious  custom  to  wander  about 
when  every  one  else  is  hatted  without  any  head- 
covering  but  his  bang,  or,  if  he  Joes  carry  a  hat  with- 
him,  to  remove  it  if  circumstances  will  permit.  It 
is  all  the  stranger  because  he  looks  well  in  a  hat, 
and  does  not  look  well  without  one. 

Allen,  the  you'hful  singer  so  often  cast  for  sen- 
ile parts,  creates  a  brief  divertissement  in  the  gen- 
eral gloom  of"  Mignon  "  by  his  silent  appearance 
as  a  Roman  gladiator.  In  the  passes  he  makes 
with  his  broadsword,  and  his  spasmodic  death 
scene  he  displays  a  quite  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  technique  of  the  heavy  legitimate. 

Samuel  Wether-11,  a  veteran  theatrical  agent, 
died  last  Wednesday,  January  7th,  in  this  city,  at 
the  Home  of  the  Inebriate.  He  had  been  on  this 
coast  since  1858,  and  served  in  many  public  posi- 
tions in  Califoruia  and  Nevada,  but,  since  Tom 
Maguire's  management  of  the  old  Opera  House, 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion. 

There  is  a  rumor  afloat  that  Baldanza,  previous 
to  his  departure  from  cheap  opera,  painted  the 
Tivoli  a  rich  and  luxurious  red,  to  signify  hisdis- 

Eleasure  against  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  found 
imself.  What  a  group  of  tenors  we  always  have 
floating  idly  about  town,  while  New  Y.  rk,  in  the 
full  tide  of  opera,  boasts  but  two— Schott  and 
Giannini. 

Manager  Hayman  promises  that  the  production 
of  Jefferson  and  ShewelPs  "  Shadows  of  a  Great 
City,"  which  follows  the  Abbott  Company  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre,  will  be  very  fine.  The  cast  will 
include  Lewis  Morrison,  Gerald  Eyre,  Isai-el 
Morris  (from  New  York),  George  Osbourne,  L. 
R.  Stockwell,  E.  N.  Thayer,  Jean  Clara  Walters, 
and  Annie  Adams. 

Lewis  Morrison,  who  has  made  his  first  hit  for 
ages,  as  the  Baron  de  Mersac,  the  villain,  in 
Henry  Guy  Carleton's  new  play,  is  very  anxious 
to  be  released  from  his  San  Francisco  engage- 
ment, and  remain  in  New  York.  Unfortunately 
his  stock  has  gone  up  in  San  Francisco  since  he 
made  the  hit,  and  he  is  much  more  actively  want- 
ed than  he  was  a  year  ago. 

Castle  has  broken  out  in  a  series  of  court  cos- 
tumes of  the  most  extraordinary  character,  whose 
prevailing  color  is  green.  When  he  entered  the 
supper-room  in  "  La  Traviata,"  the  other  night, 
in  a  red  velvet  brocade,  dotted  over  with  little 
tinsel,  pointed  white  bows,  and  wearing  a  cloak 
lined  with  brilliant  St.  Patrick  s  day  green,  every 
woman  in  the  house  but  the  prima  donna  lost  her 

firesence  of  mind.  Identified,  as  he  is,  with  bal- 
sd  opera,  it  seemed  every  moment  imminent  that 
he  would  burst  forth  in  the  well-known  strains, 
"The  wcarin'  o'  the  green." 


Ugo  Talbo  who  has  definitely  left  the  wastes 
of  Stockton,  will  probably  sing  with  the  Abbott 
Company  some  night  during  their  engagement. 
Faust  has  been  selected  as  the  role  in  which  he 
will  probably  make  his  appearance.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  him  to  elect  Don  Jose,  in 
"Carmen,"  in  which  be  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  San  Francisco,  and  in  which  part  ne  ex- 
cels. 

Gerald  Eyre,  Lewis  Morrison,  Isabel  Morris, 
Jean  Clara  Waters,  and  a  number  of  others,  are 
announced  in  the  cast  for  the  new  play,  "  The 
Shadows  of  a  Great  City."  Miss  Isabel  Morris 
is  the  only  one  among  them  who  is  totally  un- 
known to  San  Francisco.  She  is  reputed  to  come 
from  New  York,  but  is  so  ihoroughly  a  stranger 
that  she  will  Le  sure  to  stand  or  fall  upon  merit 
alone. 

The  Milan  Opera  Troupe  will  disband,  and  its 
various  titled  members  return  to  live  upon  their 
enormous  estates  in  Italy.  It  now  transpires  that 
several  of  the  chorus  nave  neither  money  nor 
titles,  but  all  the  others,  excepting  Giannini,  who 
is  confessedly  p'ain  bourgeois,  came  out  of  an 
Italian  "Arabian  Nights,"  to  dazzle  America. 
Being  out  of  dazzle,  all  but  Giannini  are  going 
home  to  Italy  for  a  fresh  supply. 

The  Abbott  management  found  it  impossible 
to  withdraw  "A  King  for  a  Day."  The  box  office 
was  besieged  by  desperate  women,  and  after  hold- 
ing out  for  two  days  with  "Fra  Diavolo,"  the 
management  capitulated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Tag  will  be  enabled  to  live  up  to  the  extraordi- 
nary impression  he  created,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
so  easy  to  travesty  his  success  that  "A  King  for  a 
Day"  may  come  to  be  known  as  "A  Beauty  for 
a  Night." 

"  Gentlemen  will  please  take  their  hats  off,"  is 
so  conspicuously  and  so  numerously  posted  up  in 
the  gallery,  that  he  who  runs  must  read.  The 
sentiment  meets  with  general  disfavor  in  the  cir- 
cle down  stairs.  It  has  been  the  time-honored 
privilege  of  the  gallery  boy  to  eat  peanuts,  take 
his  coat  off,  andlteep  his  hat  on.  The  new  rule 
is  not  only  an  infringement  upon  his  rights,  but 
an  unwarranted  extension  of  the  customs  of  the 
gilded  and  aristocratic  circle  down  stairs. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Barton,  who  is  quite  well  known  for 
the  tuneful  swing  of  his  comic  songs,  presented 
Charley  Reed  with  one  called  "The  Knights  of 
the  Gold-plated  Hod,"  which  the  minstrel  has 
been  singing  during  the  current  week.  Upon  the 
bills  it  was  erroneously  printed  "  The  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Heart,"  and  the  audiences  have  been 
industriously  trying  all  the  week  to  reconcile  a 
man  with  a  gold-plated  heart  with  the  other  sen- 
timents expressed  in  the  song.  It  is  needless  to 
say  they  have  failed. 


SARDOUS    NEW    PLAY. 

The  Plot  of  "Theodora,"  and  the  First  Night. 

The  production  of  "Theodora"  at  the  Porte 
Saint-Martin  Theatre,  Paris,  on  the  evening  of 
December  26th,  has  covered  Bernhardt,  Sardou, 
and  Massenet  with  glory.  The  following  partic- 
ulars are  summarized  from  cablegrams  to  the 
Courricr  des  Etats-Unis  : 

The  great  Sarah  looked  young  and  fresh,  and 
was  superbly  dressed  in  costumes  copied  from  the 
mosaics  of  the  church  of  San  Vitrele,  at  Ravenna. 
Although  the  part  contained  some  kinds  of  work 
absolutely  new  to  her,  she  depicted  the  stormy 
career  of  Theodora  as  slave,  circus-rider,  and  em- 
press with  wonderful  power,  achieving  a  greater 
triumph  than  ever  before.  She  was  recalled  four 
times  after  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  acts. 

The  story  is  laid  in  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  is 
briefly  as  follows:  In  the  first  act,  Theodora,  now 
empress,  effects  a  reconciliation  between  Anto- 
nine,  her  friend  and  former  companion  in  thehip- 

Eodrome,  and  Belisaire,  Antonine'shusband,  who 
ad  broken  with  her  on  account  of  her  infideli- 
ties. In  the  second  act,  Theodora  is  informed  by 
Andreas,  her  lover,  but  who  knows  her  only  by  the 
name  of  Myrtha,  that  a  plot  is  afoot  to  make  away 
with  Justinien,  the  emperor,  and  that  Marcellus, 
captain  of  the  palace  guards  and  leader  of  the  con- 
spiracy, wishes  to  become  master  of  the  palace, 
the  city,  and  Theodora.  She  immediately  informs 
Justinien,  who  defeats  the  conspirators,  Mar- 
cellus is  taken  prisoner,  and  is  stabbed  by  Theo- 
dora, who  fears  he  will  betray  her  relations  with 
Andreas.  The  latter,  who  does  not  yet  know 
that  Myrtha  and  Theodora  are  the  same,  tells  her 
that  a  second  conspiracy  is  on  foot,  and  that  he 
himself  intends  to  kill  the  empress,  to  avenge  his 
friend  Marcellus;  but,  as  he  does  not  know  her, 
he  is  going  to  the  circus  to  see  her  there.  Theo- 
dora is  compelled  to  go  to  the  circus,  but  goes 
heavily  veiled,  which  is  regarded  as  an  insult  by 
the  people.  In  a  tumult  which  ensues,  Andreas 
strikes  the  empress,  who  is  still  veiled,  and  he, 
being  seen,  is  apprehended  and  is  about  to  be 
killed  when  Theodora  intercedes  and  gains  a 
respite. 

In  the  fifth  act  the  conspirators  have  triumphed 
and  the  city  is  on  fire,  when  Belisaire  gathers  to- 
gether the  loyal  soldiers,  and,  driving  out  the 
tyrant,  Hipatius,  reinstates  Justinien.  A  very 
strong  scene  then  ensues  between  Theodora  and 
Andreas,  who  reproaches  her  for  the  murder  of 
his  friend.  She  remembers  a  love  philtre  given 
her  by  an  old  witch,  Tamyris,  and  forces  it  down 
his  throat;  he  dies  immediately,  when  she  dis- 
covers that  she  has  by  mistake  given  him  a  poison 
intended  for  the  emperor  by  the  witch  whose  son 
he  has  murdered.  She  covers  his  face  with  kisses, 
and  is  endeavoring  to  restore  him  to  life  when  the 
chief  of  police  and  the  executioner  enter.  She 
then  comprehends  that  Justinien  has  discovered 
her  infidelity,  and  the  curtain  falls  as  the  execu- 
tioner is  strangling  her. 

The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  play  is  its 
excessive  hng'h — the  first  representation  fasting 
from  ball-past  seven  to  half-past  one — but  in 
other  respects  it  is  said  to  exceed  in  power  all  of 
Sardou's  former  works.  The  music  by  Massenet 
is  also  very  fine,  particularly  the  "Chanson  des 
Ecuyeres,  in  the  third  tableau  of  the  fifth  scene. 
Fully  two  hundred  columns  were  devoted  to 
the  play  in  the  Paris  press  on  the  following  day. 
the  Fige.ro  devoting  ten  columns  to  unstinted 
praise,  and  the  Gaulois  nine  columns,  with  illus- 
trations and  the  music  of  the  "Chanson  des 
Emeutiers."  The  house  was  a  most  brilliant  one, 
including  all  the  celebrities  of  Paris, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 

Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  January  iofcb. 

Baldwin  Theatre.— AI.  Hayman,  Manager. 
Bills:  Monday,  "Mignon";  Tuesday,  "Mari- 
tana";  Wednesday  matinee,  "Bohemian  Girl." 
evening,  "Barber of  Seville'1;  Thursday,  "Fanst '; 
Friday,  "  Fra  Diavolo";  Saturday  matinee,  "Tra- 
viata,"  evening,  "  II  Trova^ore." 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— M.  B.  Leavitt,  Les- 
see; Jay  Rial,  Acting  Manager.  Bill:  "True 
Devotion."    Cast  as  follows: 

Prologue.  Uncle  Zackariah,  Ben  Cotton:  Jerome  Van 
Dyke,  William  Lan.-ing;  Moses  Levi  Cohen,  C.  H.  Brooks: 
Mrs.  Van  Dyke,  Mrs.  Nellie  Cotton;  Dido, Miss  lennie 
Worthington;  Clara  Belmont,  Little  May.  The  Drama: 
Bob  and  Hannah,  Ben  Cotton;  Mrs.  Beimont,  Mrs.  Nel- 
lie Cotton;  Jerome  Van  Dyke,  William  Lansing;  Moses 
L.Cohen,  C.  H.  Brooks ;  Wallace  James,  Joseph  Carle- 
ton;  Mr.  Pleadwell,  Henry  MiIton>  Mr.  Kerrigan,  Fred- 
erick Sawyer ;  Mr.  Donahue,  James  Tiernan ;  Mrs.  James, 
Miss  May  Seymour;  Dido,  Miss  Jennie  Worthington; 
Lillie,  Little  Idalene  Cotton. 

California  Theatre.  —  ?  ?  ?  ?  ?,  Lessee. 
Emerson's  World's  Fair  Company  as  follows : 

Silvo;  Callan,  Haley  and  Callan;  BobSlavin;  Duncan: 
Tiemay  and  Wavne;  Frank  and  Zola  Monroe;  Marie, 
Emma,  and  Adolf  Martens ;  and  Harry  Tyler.  After- 
piece, "  McSweeney's  Reception." 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 

fers.  Bill:  "Prince  North  Pole."  Cast  as  fol- 
ols: 

At  North  Pole — Prince  North  Pole  Jliss  Helen  Dingeon ; 
King  Ice,  Mr.  M.  Cornell;  Queen  Snow,  Miss  Tilly  Va- 
lerga;  Winter,  Mr.  E.  Carlmuller;  Coldness,  Miss  E. 
Possari:  Frost,  Mr.  H-  Nieman;  Hai',  Mr.  A.  Messmer; 
Snowflake,  Miss  L.  Walton;  Marasquino,  Mr.  G.  Harris; 
Jelly,  Mr.  E.  N.  Knight;  Gelatine,  Miss  C.  Stuber.  At 
the  Tropics — Princess  Evergreen,  Miss  Louise   Leighton; 

King  Tropic, ;  Pine  Apole,  Miss  Kate  Marchi ; 

Haya,  Miss  N.  Valergi;  Mayana,  Miss L.  Wilton;  Prince 
Musho,  Mr.  T.  W.  Eckert;  Prince  Tschayna,  Mr.  F.  La 
Fontaine;  Koya  Koki,  Mr.  E.  Carlmuller;  Hipplapa,  Mr. 
Charles  Evans;  Dugung,  Miss  E.  Possazi;  Mungo,  Mr. 
R.  D.  Valerga. 

Emerson's  Standard  Theatre.— F.W  Stech- 
han.  Manager.  Standard  Minstrel  Company,  as 
follows : 

Charley  Reed,  J.  Carroll  Johnson,  John  Robinson, 
Crandali  and  Eastwood,  Keeganand  Wilson,  Hooley  and 
Thompson,  W.  S.  Mullaly  and  Matt  Wheeler.  The  Cali- 
fornia Quartet — Morant,  Wetter,  Holland,  and  Wyatt. 
New  Minstrel  First  Part.  Afterpiece,  "  Old  Probabiblies, 
or  Weather  Prophets  in  Trouble." 

Grand  Opera  House. — F.W.  Bert,  Manager. 
Bill:  "  The  Two  Orphans."    Cast  as  follows: 

Chevalier  Maurice  de  Vaudrey,  Mr.  J.  P.  Rutledge; 
Count  de  Linieres,  Mr.  Paul  Craig;  Picard,  Mr.  J.  War- 
ren De  Lano;  Jaques  Frochard,  Mr.  George  Wessells; 
Pierre  Frochard,  Mr.  Owen  Dale;  Marquis  de  Presles, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Murray ;  LaBeur,  Mr.  J.  Callahan  ;  Doctor,  Mr. 
L.  W.  Woods;  Officer  of  the  Guard,  Mr.  W.  S.  Fredericks; 
Louise ;  Miss  Lillian  Owen ;  Henriette,  Miss  Georgie 
Hayne ;  Marienne,  Miss  E.  Marlborough;  Countess  de 
Linieres,  Miss  M.  Hudson;  La  Frochard,  Mrs.  Saunders; 
Sister  Genevieve,  Miss  A.  Evans;  Florette,  Miss  Daisy 
Merton. 

Grand  Pacific  Rink,  comer  Sutter  and 
Jones.— J.  B.  Keys,  Manager.  Fancy  skating, 
races,  etc. 

Mechanics'  Pavilion  Skating  Academy. — 
Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 

At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Ben  Cotton's 
Company  in  "  Irma,  the  Waif." 

At  the  California,  next  week,  Emerson's 
World's  Fair  Minstrel  Company. 

At  the  Tivoli,  next  week,  Lecocq's  "  Heart  and 
Hand  "  will  be  produced. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  "  The 
Ticket  of  Leave  Man"  will  be  produced. 

At  the  Standard  next  week  there  will  be  an  en- 
tirely new  programme. 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  the  Emma  Ab- 
bott Opera  Company  in  Lecocq's  "  Heart  and 
Hand.'' 

'The  Latest  Fashion  for  Ladies. 

It  is  a  popular  saying  that  "  a  lady  might  as 
well  be  uut  of  the  world  as  to  be  out  of  fashion." 
Especially  is  this  true  when  the  laws  of  fashion 
are  based  upon  beauty  and  elegance  of  form.  The 
universal  style  with  ladies  uf  New  York  and 
.Paris  is  to  give  the  waist  a  l^ng,  slender  appear- 
ance, from  which  the  dress  gradually  expands  into 
flowing  waves.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  this 
beautiful  effect  is  produced  by  the  new  stye  cor- 
set and  paniers.  In  order  that  our  ladies  may 
keep  up i  with  the  prevailing  fashions,  one  of  the 
enterprising  members  of  Freud's  Corset  House  is 
constantly  in  New  York  or  Paris,  selecting  the 
latest  ana  best  styles.  Freud's  Corset  House  is 
so  centrally  located  here,  at  742  and  744  Market 
Street,  and  10  and  12  Dupont  Strtet.tbat  every 
lady  may  often  call  and  examine  their  splendid 
assortment  of  corsets,  hnop-skirts,  and  bustles. 
Their  prices  are  always  the  lowest,  and  cosy 
dressing-rooms  are  provided,  where  ladies  are  per- 
fectly suited  before  purchasing. 


—  S.  Freidenrich.  Instruction  given  in 
Piano  and  Harmony,  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  or 
at  pupils'  residences.  Address  care  M.  Gray,  206 
Post  S  rcet. 

»  ♦  « 

New  Eastern  M  all  Paper  Store, 
108  Post  Street,  will  be  opened  by  Cooks  Bros., 
Decorators,  on  Monday,  December  22,  1884. 


Protection  Against  Fire. 

In  the  fate  of  Mr.  Wieland  and  his  children  we 
have  had  a  terrible  example  of  the  result  of  in- 
sufficient protection  against  fire.  Had  they  had 
even  one  Harden  Hand  Grenade,  the  lives  of 
those  unfortunate  people  would  have  been  saved. 
And  to  guard  against  similar  accidents,  every 
family  should  have  a  supply  of  the  Grenades, 
which  can  be  obtained  of  H.  H.  Gross,  16  and  18 
Second  Street. 


—  A  LADY  THOROUGHLY  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE 

routes  of  travel  in  Continental  Europe,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  etc.,  would  like  to  take  charge  of  young 
ladies  going  abroad.  Unexceptionable  references. 
Address  Traveler,  this  office.* 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  best  in  the  city  for  concerts, 
lectures,  and  similar  entertainments.  The  organ 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
audience  can  hear  perfectly  in  all  parts  of  the 
house. 


Cat  Rates  on  the  Burr  Folding  Beds. 

The  Burr  Folding  Beds  will  be  sold  at  cut  rates 
till  February  1st.  H.  H.  Gross,  i6and  18  Second 
Street,  under  Grand  Hotel. 

.  -+- 

3»iew  Eastern  Wall  Paper  Store, 
108  Post  Street,  will  be  opened  by  Cooks  Bros., 
Decorators,  on  Monday,  December  22,  1884. 

»  ■»-  ■ 

Delicious  for  breakfast,  Ghirardelli's  Chocolate 


— S.  S.  SOUTHWORTH,  DENTIST,  SACRAMENTO, 

Cal.    Successor  to  Brewer  &  Southworth. 


-  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &   Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 

«.  +  . 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.Stocktonfoverdrug store).  Officehours,  9105. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  The  oldest  reliable  Optical  House 
on  this  coast.  Muller,  the  leading  Optician,  135 
Montgomery  Street,  near  Bush. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling  Bros Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Last  D.ghts  of  the  beautiful  operatic  spectacle, 
PB1XI   XORTHFOLE. 


Nezt  Week— 


HEART  A>D  1IASD. 

Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents 


WILLIAM  J.  DINGEE 

Real  Estate  Auctioneer, 

460  and  462  Eighth  Street Oakland. 

J.  O.  ELDRIDGE,  AUCTIONEER. 


THE 


PALATIAL 

RESIDENCE 

Of  the  late 

DR.  HUGH  J.  GLENN, 

JACKSON  AND  LAKE  STREETS, 

OAKLAND, 

PEREMPTORY  AUCTION. 


January  17th,  1S§5, 
At  2  o'clock  P.  31.,  on  the  premises. 


Lot  300x150. 

Mansion  of  fifteen  charming  rooms,  nu- 
merous Bath-rooms,  «  losets,  etc.,  etc 

Entire  house  finished  in  solid  Black  Wal- 
nut, with  hand-carved  and  Inlaid  mantels, 
mirrors,  and  book-case. 

Costly  imported  Chandeliers. 

Large,  handsomely  decorated  glass  dome 
Conservatory,  tilled  with  the  choii-est  tropi- 
cal plants. 

Elegantly  frescoed  Billiard-room  and 
Bowling-alley,  with  grates,  mantels,  mir- 
rors, etc. 

Faultless  Stable  for  six  horsess,  carriage 
and  harness  rooms,  closets,  servants'  rooms, 
hay  loft,  and  granary. 

t;ro  ii  u  ds  laid  ont  and  planted.  Bronze 
fount ai us.  statuary,  marble  walks,  etc.,  etc. 

Sewarage  perfect. 

Eor  Illustrated  <  atalogue  and  permit  to 
examine  property,  apply  to 

WSLLIAH    J.    DINGEE, 
460  and  462  Eighth  Street,  Oakland,  or 
EASTON    A   ELDRIDGE, 

22  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

114,  116.  lis  Pine  St. 
A  s  S  A  V  E  B  s  '      MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mil   Supplies.    Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


BORDEAUX. 


^ 
% 


The  SAl'TERXES  and  CLARETS  of  I  lie 
above  FAVORITE  BSAXII  in  eases  Q.FARTS 
and  PIMS,  for  sale  in  qnanllties  to  suit  by 

EM.  MEYER,  STEINER  &  CO 

413,  415  PINE  ST.,  8.  F. 


GREAT  FREE 

EXHIBITION  ■■ 


ICHIBl 


and  24  Geary  Street 


ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES 


JAPANESE  EMPIRE 


Established  to  introduce  to  tbe  world  tite  wonderful  skill 
or  the  JAPANESE  in  the  manufacture  of  USEFUL,  AND  OKXA- 
HEXTAL  ARTICLES  for  house  furnishing  and  decorating.  The 
public  is  cordially  invited  to  inspect  tuis  wonderful  collection. 
COME  OFTEN.  BRING  TOUR  FRIENDS.  ASK  QUESTIONS. 
DO    NOT    PURCHASE.        ETERTBODI    WELCOME. 

WHOLESALE     AND     RETAIL. 


20,    229    <§fc    24 


GHIRARDELLI'S 


MADE    INSTANTLY. 

Hygienic,  Xonrisliing,  and    Agreeable.        For   the   Young   and   Old, 
Sick  and  Healtby. 

The  Beverage  par  excellence.  Home-made,  Fresher,  Better,  and  Stronger  than  imported,  and  being  ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE  is  DOUBLE  the  strength  of  foreign  tweet  cocoas,  and  consequently  cheaper.  One  trial  will 
convince.      Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Tea  Merchants. 


S.LEBENBAUH&CO 

1443  to  1149  POLK  ST.,  corner  CALIFORNIA. 

The   best   brands   of  Champagnes,  Santernes,  Burgundy.  Rliine    Wines,    Trench  Claret, 

Cordials,  Sherry  Wines,  JPort  Wines,  Fine  Whiskies  and  lirandies. 

Finest   Dehesa   Raisins,   Smyrna    Tigs,    Persian    nates.    Fine    Preserves. 

COAL  VASES,  SMYRNA  RUGS  AND  MATS. 


'*  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louke  KeUcgg. 
A.  I..  Bancroft  &  Co,,  721  Market  St.,S.F.,So1e  Agents. 


AGENTS    WANTED    EVERYWHERE   FOR 

THE    IIiLUSTRATED    COMPANION, 

*          NOW  IS  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  A  BIG  THING  BY  WORKING  FOR  US. 
o 150.000     PREMIUMS    FOR    THOSE     WHO     SUBSCRIBE     NOW. o 

JANUARY  KOTTBER  SOW  BEADY. 
SO     S03LZZ3     COX/CTjESTS     CSOIC3     ZJ3.&^3X3Sra-     TifT  r\  T533. 

3     T  ■  A  -F»  r^-in     IIjIjTJSTriATIONS. 

Sbbial  Stoeies  BT  ALGER,  HAMILTON  avt.  HARDY. 
5i  J,UU  CASH  sent  to  first  person  who  sends  postal  card  for  sample  copy  and  terms. 
Address,  THE  ILLXTST  BATED  COMPANION,  252  Fourth  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Prof.  De  FlLtpPECOatinues  to  give  personal  instruction  in 
Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  "Unique"  method  of  acquiring  foreign 
languages,  where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice. Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free  to  scholars. 
Apply  from  io  to  it,  3,  5,  or  8  to  9  p.  M. 


THE  FINEST 

Pure  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  everyv-here 
Depot,  513  Sacramento  St.,  S.  F. 


WINTER  STILES. 

BUTTERICKS 

Patterns  and  J.  F.  Ingalls'  Illustrated  Books 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington  Embroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  H-  A-  DEMIJiG, 
Agent,  124  Port  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FALL    STYLE    HATS 

Now  ready  and  introduced  by 


The  Largest  Hat  Store  on  the  <  oast. 
332,  336  KEARNY  STREET, 

Between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets,  San  Francisco. 
5T  Steam  Factory  connected  with  Establishment  at  17 
den  St.     Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 


THE     I/MYERS.4  L     FAVORITE ! 

The  Llght-ranulng 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

*-,      SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  0"frr, 
which  is  equivalent  to  three 
months'  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  St. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel,  S.  F. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


ITSTANDSATTHEHEAD- 
v  THE 

IlCHTafflHING 


J.  W.  EVAXS, 
<;lm;rai.  AGENT,  29  POST  street. 


V.  S.  PNEUMATIC 

LETTER  PRESS 

G.  G.  Wit  KSON  A  CO. 

fl39  Market  St.,  S.  P. 

The  ungainly  and  heavy  screw  and  iron  press  and  its 
necessarily  bulky  stand  must  give  place  to  our  light,  port- 
able, and  ornamental  Pneumatic  Letter  Press,  requiring 
but  a  trifling  exertion  to  operate,  no  stand,  and  costing  less 
than  an  equally  reliable  screw  press.  Can  be  operated  by 
a  child  and  carried  with  ease.  Great  variety  of  styles, 
ranging  from  $10.00.     A  serviceable  Holiday  Gift. 

H.  D.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHHSBBROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,  mitIO\D  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

103  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwip  Locomotive  Works. 

JOHN   TAYLOR  &.  CO. 

118  and  t2o  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mil  Supplies.    Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 

CALIFORNIA 

ELECTRO    PLATING    WORKS, 

657  MISSION  STREET, 

Bold,   Silver,   and   Nickel    Plating   on   all 

Metals. 

Table  Ware  repaired  and  plated  at  the  lowest  rates.  Copper 
Plates  silver  plated  for  saving  gold.  All  work  in  our  line 
guaranteed.       KEAT1.XU  A  FAGAN,  Proprietors. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

804  and  200  California  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  A;  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


GEORGE  MORROW  A  CO. 

(Ealabllalied  ISS4), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

111  It!  II  VMS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Frauclftco,  Cal.      1 1  l< 'plioiie 

No.  an. 


%oui$  JSraverman  &  Go. 

Manufacturing  3ewelers,  anb  .Importers  of  jfine 
Watcbee,  Dtamonos  anb  otber  precious  Stones, 
jfrencb  Clocks  anb  Silverware. 

119  flfcontoomet^  Street 


THE  SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA  HOTEL, 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CAL., 

Is  loeated  on  the  south,  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
is  mum  «u  "•«  fM(  aDOVC  tne  level  of  the  sea. 

ABOVE    THE    FOGS    OF    SEA    AND    VALLEY. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  ORANGE  GROVE,  overlooking  the  beautiful  San  Gabriel  Valley. 
For  comfort,  a  pleasant  home,  good  living,  PURE  AIR,  and  sparkling  mountain  water  it  has  no 
rival  The  Villa  is  thirteen  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  is  reached  by  rail  to  within  lour  miles, 
at  San  Gabriel  station,  where  the  stage  meets  all  trains  from  East  or  West.  General  Sherman 
says  it  is  the  most  desirable  place  on  the  continent  for  a  quiet  rest.     Address 

W.  GAKDNER  COGSWELL,  San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


I  CHI     BAN 


FOR  PARTICULARS,   SEE   PAGE   15. 


FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR 


C  IGARETTES. 


Always  fresh,  Clean,  and  sweet.     Our  Cigarettes   were  never  so  fine  as  now;  they 

cannot  be  surpassed  for  purity  and  excellence.     Only  the  purest  rice  paper  used, 
13  First  Prize  Medals  Awarded.  WM.  S.  KD1BAIL  A  CO. 


!to 


INSURANCE        T  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

THE   LARGEST    PACIFIC  COAST    COMPANY. 

CAPITAL, 8750,00© 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1883,      -  -  -  #1,500,000 

AGENTS   IN   ALE   THE  PRINCIPAL   LOCALITIES. 


IHJDINGEE&CONARDCG'S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

Our  Great  Specialty  is  growine  and  distributing 

HOSES— we  deliver  strong  Pot  Plants,  suitable  for 


OTHER  VARIETIES  9,3,*  111  FOR  fit  1 

according  to  value.  Send  for  our  New  G  aide,  76  pp 
elegantly  UluB.  and  choose  from  overoOO  finest  sorte 
Address,  T1IE  DINGEE  <fc  CONARD  CO., 
Bose  Growers,  West  Grove^Chestep  Co.,  Pa. 


Contract  for  Pall  and  Winter  SnppU 

....OF 


Art -Painted,     Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  Decoration*. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

811,  813.  am.  mn  317  Market  MrwL 


For  your   House   and  Store.     Special   rates  for   five  tons. 

Prices  furnished  on  application.     (HAS.  R.  AMEN, 

180  Beale  Street.    Telephone  30S. 


S.  P.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

414  and  416  Clay  Street. 

Established  18S6. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 


PAPER  BAGS. 


Also,  Agents  for  Elm  Flax  Twine*. 


REMOVAL. 

EDWARD   E.   OSBORN,   Patent    Solicitor, 

United  States  and  Foreign,  has  removed  to  220  Sansome 
Street,  Rooms  10,  11,  and  12,  San  Francisco. 


Ladles  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  q  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFC.  CO. 
1303  Sutter  Street,  San  Franelaeo. 


W.    R.    STRONG   &   CO. 


SA<  KAMEXTO. 


W  CALIFORNIA  SEEDS 


?y  SENT  BY  MA  J  L 
W  Of)   OTff'eRW/S£ 


Wholesale  Fruit  and  Commission  Dealers. 
Consign ments  solicited. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheapest — Simplest— Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
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The  system  of  free  American  schools  is  intended  to  aid 
all  parents  and  guardians— who  for  any  reason  may  be  in 
circumstances  to  need  aid— to  educate  their  children  in 
the  rudimentary  elements  of  English  instruction.  It  was 
not  intended  to  give  education  to  the  children  of  the  rich; 
it  was  not  intended  to  over-educate  the  children  of  the 
poor.  The  Boys'  High  School,  the  Girls'  High  School, 
all  the  cosmopolitan  classes,  and  some  of  the  departments 
of  the  grammar  schools,  ought  to  be  abolished.  The 
money  thus  saved  should  be  appropriated  to  primary  and 


intermediate  schools  for  the  accommodation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  parents.  The  rich  man,  who  allows  his  sons 
and  daughters  to  occupy  the  time  of  teachers,  or  to  use 
the  public  money  for  their  education,  is  appropriating  that 
which  does  not  belong  to  him;  this  he  is  doing,  either 
thoughtlessly,  or  with  criminal  purpose  to  impose  the  bur- 
den of  his  children's  support  upon  those  who  are  innocent 
of  getting  them.  There  is  a  duty  to  feed  the  poor  and 
clothe  the  naked,  but  the  divine  injunction  does  not  ex- 
tend to  educating,  or  feeding,  or  clothing  the  rich.  More 
than  half  our  school  moneys  are  "  stolen  " — stolen  through 
demagogism  and  pedagogism.  One-half  the  amount  now 
squandered  in  San  Francisco  would  support  a  system  of 
kindergartens  that  would  do  more  real  good  than  is  accom- 
plished by  teaching  the  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
music,  and  mathematics,  and  several  other  fanciful  and 
useless  branches  of  study.  Poor  children  have  no  time  to 
pursue  their  studies  much  past  the  age  of  thirteen  years; 
they  are  compelled  by  labor  to  contribute  to  the  family 
support.  The  child  that  can  enter  a  kindergarten  at  three 
years  old,  and  remain  steadily  at  school  for  ten  years,  se- 
cures all  the  learning  necessary  to  qualify  him  or  her  for 
fighting  in  the  labor  ranks  for  bread.  If  they  need  more, 
the  night  schools  are  open;  if  they  are  still  ambitious,  they 
will  succeed  unaided.  Let  prizes  of  scholarships  be  given 
in  the  higher  schools,  seminaries,  and  universities  for  those 
born  to  genius,  industry,  and  ambition.  Married  women 
should  not  be  permitted  as  teachers;  it  is  a  wrong  to  their 
unmarried  sisters.  If  there  is  any  Roman  Catholic  teach- 
ing in  our  public  schools  who  thinks  that  the  system 
of  free,  non-sectarian  education  is  at  variance  with  the 
best  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  that  non- 
sectarian  schools  are  godless,  immoral,  and  injurious  to 
the  public  welfare;  that  parochial  schools  ought  to  di- 
vide school  moneys;  that  the  Papal  Church,  its  priests, 
or  Pope  ought  to  have  any  right  to  interfere  or  meddle  with 
them,  or  advise  concerning  them — then  that  teacher,  male 
or  female,  should  be  discharged;  there  should  be  no  ene- 
mies of  the  public  schools  allowed  to  remain  upon  its  pay- 
roll to  conspire  and  plot  for  its  overthrow.  The  teacher 
who  does  not  fully  believe  in  non-sectarian  school  educa- 
tion lacks  integrity,  and  exhibits  a  want  of  personal  dig- 
nity by  living  upon  the  school  fund. 


The  Chronicle  some  weeks  since  made  a  very  damaging 
expose  of  one  of  the  frauds  of  spiritualism.  One  of  its 
reporters  caught,  and  held,  and  exposed  a  young  girl  who 
was  being  used  as  a  materialized  spirit.  It  is  not  the  first, 
nor  the  hundredth  time  that  this  most  transparent  and  abom- 
inable of  shams  has  been  exploded  by  the  actual  detection 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  its  criminal  practices.  We 
are  not  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  any  of  the  charlatans  engaged  in  this  business ; 
and  if  any  of  our  acquaintances  are  stupid  enough  to  be- 
lieve in  "  spiritualism,"  they  pay  us  the  compliment  of 
not  acknowledging  the  fact  to  us.  If  there  is  anybody  in 
this  world  who  thinks  they  can  get  a  glimpse  over  the 
threshold  of  the  next.orobtain  any  information  from  beyond 
the  grave,  or  receive  any  communication  from  the  dead,  they 
may  not  endeavor  to  convince  us  of  the  error  of  disbelief. 
We  are  not  in  the  frame  of  mind  to  be  convinced,  we  are 
not  in  the  mental  condition  of  inquiry.  We  divide  spiritual- 
ists into  two  classes — knaves  and  fools.  Those  who  make 
money  by  lecturing,  by  giving  seances,  by  holding  mate- 
rialistic exhibitions,  by  fortune-telling,  table-tipping,  slate- 
writing,  mind-reading,  or  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  de- 
vices for  money-getting,  we  look  upon  as  knaves;  those 
who  pay  we  regard  as  dupes  and  fools.  Charlatanism, 
hum  buggery,  and  superstition  characterize  the  whole  bus- 
iness. None  but  the  ignorant  can  ever  be  imposed  upon 
by  spiritualism.  There  is  in  this  city  a  society  of  "pro- 
gressive spiritualists."  This  means  that  the  most  densely 
stupid  have  organized  themselves  into  a  society.  Of  this 
society  Mr.  H.  C.  Wilson,  master  of  the  Point  Lobos 
Avenue  public  school,  is  president,  and  the  Chronicle  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  making  an  official 
report  on  the  charges  made  against  Mrs.  A.  B.  Souther. 
This  "  report,"  the  journal  says,  is  in  itself  a  fraud,  and 
consists  in  the  account  of  one  of  this  woman's  seances, 


made  in  dark  rooms,  and  in  the  presence  of  thirty-four 
persons,  all  but  one  of  whom  were  believers  in  spirit  mate- 
rialization. All  others  were  excluded.  Our  business  is 
with  the  school-master,  Wilson,  and  we  call  upon  our  new 
Board  of  Education  to  investigate  this  matter,  and  dismiss 
the  mastf  r  of  Lobos  Avenue  school  from  public  employ- 
ment. This  class  of  idiots  claim  that  spiritualism  is  a  re- 
ligion. Two  or  three  persons  have  recently  been  ordained 
in  San  Francisco  as  preachers,  or  priests,  or  perhaps  they 
are  called  "  mediums."  If  it  is  a  religion,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son stands  at  its  head,  we  would  have  him  removed  be- 
cause our  schools  are  non-sectarian,  and  he  has  no  busi- 
ness to  remain  in  them  as  a  teacher.  If  it  is  what  we  think 
it  to  be — organized  gullery  and  coggery,  thimble-rigging 
hocus-pocus,  and  criminal  imposition  upon  the  ignorant — 
then  the  president  of  this  "  progressive  "  K.  and  R.  so- 
ciety ought  not  to  be  a  schoolmaster.  We  refuse  to  per- 
mit clergymen  of  evangelical  churches,  priests  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  rabbis  of  the  Jewish  faith,  or  recognized 
ministers  of  any  religion,  to  act  as  schoolmasters  in  our 
public  schools.  If  we  are  right  in  refusing  to  teachers  of 
long-established  and  recognized  faiths  this  privilege,  we 
shall  be  inexcusably  wrong  if  we  do  not  turn  Mr.  H.  C. 
Wilson  out  of  his  employment,  to  hog-wallow  for  his  grub 
in  this  new  industry.  He  ought  not  to  remain  a  single 
day  in  association  with  the  children  of  parents  who  do  not 
want  them  to  be  tainted  with  the  teachings  of  this  misera- 
ble and  shallow  imposition.  We  ask  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion seriously  to  consider  whether  they  will  be  justified  in 
overlooking  this  man's  official  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion of  which  he  is  president. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Sacramento,  has  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
Assembly  imposing  a  penalty  of  five  years'  imprisonment 
upon  any  person  who  shall  keep  a  place  where  opium  is 
sold,  smoked,  or  given  away,  and  five  hundred  dollars  fine 
and  six  months'  imprisonment  for  any  person  visiting  such 
place.  The  use  of  opium  is  a  dangerous  habit.  It  is  de- 
moralizing, and,  if  persisted  in,  destructive  to  persons 
using  it.  We  believe  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  where 
such  a  law  has  been  passed.  The  use  of  opium  is  a  new 
danger  to  our  people,  and  its  use  should  be  discouraged; 
but  it  is  an  evil  of  less  magnitude  than  alcohol,  and,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  drug  and  its  effect  upon  the  eater 
or  smoker,  it  can  never  attain  in  its  evil  consequences  the 
magnitude  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  drink.  Opium  puts  its 
victim  to  sleep;  alcohol  maddens.  The  opium-eater,  or 
smoker,  injures  only  himself;  he  partakes  of  the  drug,  and 
dreams ;  his  faculties  are  benumbed,  and  the  consequences 
and  evil  effects  are  confined  to  the  victim;  he  commits  no 
crime.  The  alcoholic  drinker,  in  his  madness  and  de- 
lirium, is  guilty  of  violence,  crime,  and  folly  that  are  felt 
by  the  community  at  large;  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
criminal  acts  that  are  perpetrated  are  directly  traceable  to 
drunkenness.  We  wish  our  legislators  could  have  the 
courage  to  enact  a  law  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
sell  or  give  away  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  punish  those 
who  resort  to  the  places  where  they  are  dispensed.  We 
wish  there  could  be  some  intelligent  legislation  for  the 
control  of  this  most  destructive  and  ruinous  traffic.  If 
Mr.  Davis  had  the  courage  to  introduce  some  wise  and 
practical  measure  for  limiting  the  use  of  alcoholic  drink,  he 
would  do  a  good  thing.  It  is  probably  true  that  no  man 
in  either  house  will  have  the  nerve  to  endeavor  to  correct 
this  evil;  and,  if  he  did,  it  is  not  probable  that  such  an  act 
could  by  any  possibility  meet  with  the  favor  of  enough 
members  to  secure  its  passage.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  them  who  are  engaged  in  the  traffic ;  there  are  others 
who  are  directly  and  pecuniarily  interested  in  it,  as  owners 
of  property  where  it  is  sold;  others  who  are  engaged  in  its 
manufacture;  farmers,  who  sell  their  grain  for  making 
whisky;  vine-raisers,  whose  products  are  manufactured 
into  brandy.  These  men  all  vote;  they  are  a  political 
power,  that  has  so  far  been  vigilant  enough  and  powerful 
enough  to  defeat  any  honest  effort  to  even  limit  or  in  any 
practical  way  restrain  this  greatest  and  worst  crime  of  civ- 
ilization. The  keeper  of  a  Chinese  opium  joint  does  not 
vote,  so  we  may  hope  that  Mr.  Davis's  bill  will  meet  with 
favorable  consideration. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


The  Hill-Sharon  case  becomes  sensational.  As  it  pro- 
gresses and  developments  unroll  themselves,  public  opin- 
ion crystallizes.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  estimate 
of  sensible  people  at  the  beginning  of  this  trial,  it  has  un- 
dergone, and  is  undergoing,  a  great  change.  When  the 
woman  Hill,  under  the  advice  of  Neilson,  employed  Tyler 
to  establish  the  marriage  relations  with  Senator  Sharon, 
the  fat  and  bald-headed  rich  men  laughed  and  shrugged 
their  own  virtuous  shoulders,  cast  heavenward  their  own 
innocent  eyes,  and  piously  ejaculated,  "  Served  him  right." 
The  man  of  the  club  and  the  man-about-town  each  had 
his  little  joke,  and  the  incident  passed  down  the  social 
groove  evoking  little  sympathy  for  the  man  and  none  for 
the  woman.  Some  few  earnest  people  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  was  the  conspiracy  of  an  unprincipled  syn- 
dicate to  extort  money  from  a  rich  man.  Some  people 
affected  to  sympathize  with  the  woman ;  a  great  many  per- 
sons always  sympathize  with  any  assault  upon  the  honor 
or  purse  of  a  millionaire.  The  case  dragged  its  weary 
length  from  the  sensational  publication  of  the  curious 
marriage  contract,  through  the  interesting  narrative  of 
chamber  scenes  and  graveyard  disclosures,  opening  up  a 
mine  of  curious  superstitions,  into  the  uninteresting  detail 
of  the  microscope,  where  it  became  tedious  and  the  public 
lost  interest  in  it.  The  Presidential  election  diverted  the 
public  mind  from  the  occasional  startling  surprises  and 
dramatic  incidents  which  the  case  opened  to  view,  and 
everybody  seemed  impressed  that  the  decision  of  Judge 
Sullivan  would  be  the  dismissal  of  the  case,  with  a  possi- 
ble supplemental  wrangle  over  the  payment  of  costs.  In 
everybody's  opinion  Judge  Sullivan  was  an  honest  and 
conscientious  judge,  who  would  deal  intelligently  with  the 
facts.  It  was  not  claimed  for  him  that  he  was  eminently 
learned  in  the  law,  and  as  he  had  just  been  elected  to  a 
six-years  judicial  term,  he  was  not  suspected  of  dem- 
agogism.  His  decision  surprised  every  intelligent  and 
honorable  man  who  had  given  attention  to  the  law  and 
facts  of  this  case.  It  is  a  monstrous  and  absurd  perversion 
of  justice.  It  is  an  outrage,  both  to  law  and  morals.  It 
can  not  stand  the  investigation  of  any  judicial  mind.  It 
will  be  overruled  if  it  ever  reaches  any  tribunal  composed 
of  lawyers.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Sharon  stands  dazed 
under  this  most  unexpected  blow.  He  believes,  and  un- 
der oath  declares,  that  he  is  the  victim  of  an  infamous 
conspiracy  concocted  by  the  plaintiff  and  her  confederates 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money.  He  believes  that  he 
is  compassed  about  by  a  gang  of  villains,  intent  upon 
plundering  him,  his  family,  and  his  estate,  by  forged  docu- 
ments, false  testimony,  perjury,  and  subornation  of  per- 
jury. This  case  has  gone  beyond  a  joke;  it  has  become  a 
serious  matter,  and  it  involves  important  considerations. 
There  may  be  very  many  people  who  would  not  be  se- 
riously disturbed  if  Mr.  Sharon  should  suffer  a  pecuniary 
loss  for  an  infraction  of  social  laws,  but  there  are  questions 
of  the  highest  social  importance,  considerations  of  practi- 
cal interest,  involved  in  this  case.  Whether  a  rich  man,  or 
any  man,  can  have  a  woman  imposed  on  him  as  his  wife, 
and  can  be  compelled  to  divide  with  her  his  fortune, 
whether  the  law  and  the  machinery  of  the  courts  can  be 
used  to  produce  this  result,  are  matters  which  concern 
more  than  Mr.  Sharon.  If  it  is  true,  as  sworn  to  by  him 
— and  we  have  never  heard  his  veracity  questioned — that 
he  never  executed  the  marriage  contract,  never  saw  it  until 
it  was  produced  in  court;  that  all  testimony  concerning  his 
introduction  of  the  plaintiff  as  his  wife  is  perjury,  and  all 
writings  and  letters  produced  in  recognition  of  the  relation 
of  wife  are  forgeries  and  frauds— then  this  (alleged)  con- 
spiracy has  attained  proportions  that  no  longer  justify  rea- 
sonable people  in  regarding  it  as  other  than  seriously  im- 
portant. No  one  can  read  the  affidavit  of  Nellie  Brackett 
without  having  his  attention  arrested  by  internal  evidence 
of  its  truth ;  no  one  can  read  that  of  Senator  Sharon  without 
being  impressed  with  Sharon's  belief— viz.,  that  he  is  the 
victim  of  an  artful  conspiracy.  Whether  the  fabrication  of 
the  T)lcr-Gumpel  contract  and  its  imposition  upon  Lees 
and  Barnes  was  a  clumsy  joke  or  an  artfully  contrived 
swindle  to  obtain  money,  the  future  course  of  the  parties 
conceiving  and  executing  it  may  determine.  There  may 
be  divided  opinions  upon  the  purpose  of  the  scheme,  and 
whether  it  is  criminal  or  not;  but  we  think  there  can  be 
only  one  opinion  as  to  the  attorney  and  detective  who  fell 
into  the  trap.  In  the  meantime,  this  trial  ought  to  be  ar- 
rested, and  his  honor  the  judge  ought  to  refuse  to  hear 
any  motion  until  this  "joke"  (?'  of  Judge  Tyler's  is  ex- 
plained. Judge  Sullivan  should  have  demanded  that  all 
the  parties  be  brought  before  him— Tyler,  Terry,  Gumpel, 
and  the  clerk  McLaughlin.  He  should  have  required 
these  men  to  produce  the  money  in  court;  should  have 
required  Barnes  to  leave  the  contract  with  the  court,  and 
then  should  have  considered  whether  he  would  regard 
this  mode  of  obtaining  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
by  a  forged  document  as  a  joke  or  not.  This  transaction 
has  the  ear-marks  of  a  criminal  act;  of  a  prearranged  and 
well-consideri  d  conspiracy  to  obtain  money  by  false  pre- 
tenses. Tyler  conceives  the  joke  ( ?)— Gumpel  aids  him 
for  an  hour  until  he  can  simulate  his  signature.    Terry  is 


taken  into  council,  memorandums  are  entered  for  explana- 
tion in  event  that  the  joke  ( ?)  is  not  appreciated.  The  con- 
fidential clerk  is  sent  out  to  fish  for  his  victim,  with  in- 
structions of  the  amount  to  demand,  consulting  with  his 
principals  from  time  to  time  as  the  plot  develops,  and  un- 
til it  finally  succeeds.  The  fact  at  this  time  of  writing  is, 
the  joke  (?)  obtained  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  of  Mr. 
Sharon's  money  which  has  not  yet  been  returned,  and,  so 
far  as  the  fact  has  been  developed  to  the  public,  no  one 
originating  or  participating  in  it  intends  to  return  it.  It  is 
now  too  late  to  refund  this  money  without  leaving  the  im- 
pression that  they  intended  to  keep  it.  If  this  is  not  a  de- 
liberately planned  conspiracy  to  swindle  Senator  Sharon 
out  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  under  false  pretenses, 
or  by  the  use  of  a  false  token,  then  it  is  a  most  admirable 
and  successful  joke.  How  far  Judge  Sullivan  may  think 
this  transaction  affects  the  dignity  of  his  court,  or  the  honor 
of  his  profession,  or  the  cause  pending  before  him,  we  do 
not  know.  We  do  know  that  in  discussing  the  matter 
since,  he  impressed  his  auditor  that  the  only  enormity  he 
perceived  was  the  effort  of  the  Sharon  side  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  an  important  document  by  improper  means.  Judge 
Sullivan  is  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position,  and  one  in 
which  only  the  most  careful  and  impartial  conduct  upon  his 
part  will  save  him  from  suspicion  and  censure.  If  he 
does  not  exhaust  his  judicial  power  in  reference  to  this 
joke  (?),  he  had— for  his  own  name— better  have  remained 
a  schoolmaster  in  the  Jesuit  College.  It  would  have  been 
better  that  he  had  not  been  designated  by  the  Sand-lot  for 
the  bench. 

This  case  does  not  alone  concern  Mr.  Sharon  and  Miss 
Hill,  nor  alone  the  attorneys  and  witnesses  who  have  been 
connected  with  it.  The  community  has  rights  in  respect 
to  the  marriage  relation  which  it  can  not  afford  to  be  in- 
different to.  There  are  three  parties  to  every  marriage 
contract  without  whose  consent  it  can  not  be  consummated 
— viz.,  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  State.  There  are 
two  ways  of  entering  into  the  matrimonial  relation — viz.,  by 
the  solemnization  of  a  marriage  ceremony  before  a  magis- 
trate or  priest,  or  by  a  private  agreement  followed  by  a 
public  assumption  of  marital  duties,  and  until  that  as- 
sumption of  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  is  made  public, 
it  does  not  become  a  marriage.  After  the  marriage  by 
solemn  ceremony,  at  the  desk  of  the  magistrate  or  the 
altar  of  the  church,  the  contracting  parties  may  separate 
forever,  may  never  meet  from  the  moment  they  are  pro- 
nounced "  man  and  wife  "  till  death  dissolves  the  relation, 
and  yet  the  contract  is  one  of  binding  force.  The  man 
and  woman  entering  into  the  secret  agreement  of  marriage 
may  cohabit  for  years  in  secret  and  the  relation  of  marriage 
is  not  established  between  them.  It  is  a  dreadful  condi- 
tion of  society  if  two  persons,  in  secret,  by  instrument  in 
writing  or  by  jumping  the  broomstick,  can  then  steal  away 
for  the  enjoyment  of  illicit  intercourse,  and,  without  then  in- 
forming the  world  of  their  relation,  subsequently  demand  of 
society  and  of  the  courts  recognition  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract. The  monstrosity  of  this  proposition  is  recognized  by 
stating  it— the  effect  upon  property,  upon  children,  and  the 
demoralizing  influence  upon  civilization  by  thus  breaking 
down  and  destroying  the  marriage  relation.  The  provision 
in  the  alleged  marriage  contract  between  Sharon  and  the 
woman  Hill,  and  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  woman,  agree- 
ing "  not  to  make  known  the  contents  of  the  paper  or  its 
existence  for  two  years,  except  by  Mr.  Sharon's  consent," 
destroyed  its  character  as  a  marriage  contract,  and  left  it, 
at  best,  but  an  agreement  to  marry  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
The  law  of  this  case  is,  we  think,  well  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  furnished  us  by  a  legal  friend,  and  is, 
we  think,  so  clear  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  upon 
appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  will,  upon  inspection  of  the 
alleged  marriage  contract,  promptly  set  aside  the  decision 
rendered  by  his  honor  Judge  Sullivan: 

I  find  that  a  misapprehension  as  to  what  constitutes  marriage  in 
California  is  very  general,  even  in  some  cases  misleading  members 
of  the  bar.  It  is  very  generally  thought  that  marriage,  being  a 
contract  like  any  other  contract,  can  be  entered  into  by  simple  con- 
sent and  agreement  of  the  parties.  This  is  erroneous.  The  public 
has  rights  which  the  Code  carefully  protects.  There  must  be  a 
ceremony  in  order  to  put  the  public  upon  notice.  Or  where 
there  is  no  ceremony,  then  the  parties  must  at  once  openly 
inform  the  world  of  their  relations  by  publicly  avowing  them. 
By  Section  55  of  Ihe  Civil  Code,  marriage  in  California  is  defined 
to  be  "a  personal  relation  arising  out  of  a  civil  contract."  .  .  . 
But  "  consent  alone  will  not  constitute  marriage.  It  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  solemnization,  or  by  a  mutual  assumption  of  marital 
rights,  duties,  and  obligations."  In  a  word,  where  there  is  a  mar- 
riage ceremony,  which  ceremony,  according  to  Section  70  of  the 
Code,  may  be  performed  by  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
other  judge,  or  by  a  priest  or  minister  of  the  gospel,  then  the  par- 
tics  need  not,  in  order  to  render  the  marriage  valid,  live  together 
even  for  an  hour.  The  marriage  is  complete  at  the  words  of  the 
priest  or  officer  pronouncing  them  "man  and  wife,"  and  is  irrevo- 
cable, except  aflcr  divorce,  though  they  separate  at  Ihe  church  door 
and  never  meet  again.  But  a  marriage  without  a  solemnization  is 
quite  another  aflair.  That  must  be  followed  immediately  by  "  a 
mutual  assumption  of  the  marriage  rights,  duties,  and  obligations." 
Among  these  duties  is  the  duty  of  recognizing  each  other  in  public 
as  husband  and  wife,  in  order  that  the  world  at  large,  which  is 


deeply  interested  in  the  relations  of  men  and  women,  shall  know 
how  to  act  toward  them.  Any  unsolemnized  marriage,  not  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  all  these  things,  is  void  as  a  marriage,  and 
binds  nobody.  The  so-called  marriage  of  Sharon  and  Miss  Hill 
was  without  solemnization.  It  was  an  attempt,  even  in  Miss  Hill's 
strongest  view,  to  marry  without  a  ceremony,  but  by  a  written  con- 
tract of  marriage  signed  by  the  parties.  Had  that  contract  been  in 
words  to  take  effect  in  pratsatti,  and  been  followed  immediately  by 
the  open  assumption  before  the  world  of  the  rights,  duties,  and  ob- 
ligations of  married  people  toward  each  other  and  toward  the  pub- 
lic, it  very  likely  would  have  been  good.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
the  paper  itself,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  contained  a 
provision  that  it  was  to  be  concealed  from  the  public  for  two  years. 
Telling  the  public — publishing  to  the  world— is  an  essential  act, 
and  a  necessary  element  in  the  validity  of  a  non-solemnized  mar- 
riage. As  that  was  not  to  take  place  for  two  years,  it  follows  that 
the  marriage  wa-,  by  the  paper,  to  be  postponed  for  two  years.  It 
was  not  a  contract  of  present  marriage,  but  at  most  an  affiancing 
— an  agreement  to  marry  two  years  hence.  A  deed  of  land  to  take 
effect  two  years  hence  is  not  a  good  deed,  but  in  law  must  be 
regarded  as  a  contract  to  convey  at  that  time,  and  the  Sharon  pa- 
per can  be  no  more,  even  in  the  most  favorable  view.  It  was  not 
to  go  into  full  effect  for  two  years;  theiefore,  it  was  imperfect  as  a 
marriage.  Suppose  the  priest,  in  solemnizing  an  ordinary  public 
marriage,  should,  when  he  asks  the  parties  the  usual  questions— Do 
you  take  this  man,  or  this  woman,  to  be  your  lawful,  wedded  wife, 
or  husband?— were  to  be  answered,  "  Yes,  in  two  years  from  now," 
would  he  be  authorized  in  going  on  and  finishing  by  declaring 
them  man  and  wife?  Would  he  not,  rather,  tell  them  to  come 
around  again  in  two  years  and  take  further  proceedings? 

That  others  than  those  contracting  secret  marriages  are 
interested  in  them  let  us  illustrate  by  supposing  a  not  im- 
possible or  improbable  case.  Let  us  suppose  that  Sen- 
ator Sharon,  with  his  abnormal  wealth,  had  made 
open  proposal  of  marriage  to  some  virtuous  and  re- 
spectable lady  of  San  Francisco,  and  that  the  marriage 
had  been  solemnized  by  an  open  and  public  ceremo- 
nial before  this  secret  contract  had  been  disclosed  by 
Miss  Hill,  her  friend  Neilson,  and  her  attorney  Tyler, 
what  would  have  been  this  lady's  position?  Would 
she  have  been  lamenting  to-day,  in  shame  and  morti- 
fication, her  unfortunate  and  humiliating  position,  and 
Sarah  Althea'been  allowed  to  flout  over  her  the  secret 
contract  as  evidence  that  she  was  the  honored  wife  ?  Had 
this  lady  been  the  fair  and  virtuous  daughter  of  one  of  our 
honored  Catholic  families,  and  this  ceremonial  been  per- 
formed by  Archbishop  Alemany,.in  the  Cathedral, and  by 
him  solemnly  declared  a  "  holy  sacrament,"  what  would 
have  been  the  decision  of  his  honor  Judge  Sullivan? 
Let  us  strengthen  the  fabric  of  our  illustration  by  suppos- 
ing that  Sharon  had  gone  abroad,  bearing  his  credentials 
as  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  then  become  affi- 
anced; that  the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  marriage  service 
had  been  pronounced  by  his  eminence  Cardinal  McClos- 
key,  and  been  blessed  by  the  sanction  of  his  holiness  the 
Infallible  One — would  this  Roman  Catholic  judge  have 
.dared  to  ignore  that  public  ceremony,  the  rights  of  that 
wife,  and  allowed  anybody  to  plead  in  bar  of  their  recogni- 
tion a  secret  liaison  followed  by  filthy  concubinage  ?  Not 
for  the  value  of  his  immortal  soul  would  he  have  dared  the 
dreadful  sacrilege  of  the  marriage  sacrament,  and  we  should 
have  been  spared  the  paraded  obligation  of  his  judicial 
oath  as  having  a  more  binding  force  than  church  vows  made 
at  God's  altar.  Would  such  an  unfortunate  one  as  this  de- 
ceived and  disgraced  woman  have  been  left  to  bear  the 
shame  of  maternity,  and  a  child  born  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  infamy?  Would  not  Judge  Sullivan  then  have 
recognized  that  secret,  unsolemnized  marriages  concerned 
other  than  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  the  case,  and  that 
the  community  had  rights  which  persons  attempting  to 
enter  into  matrimonial  engagements  were  bound  to  re- 
gard? Let  our  women  consider  this  aspect  of  the  case. 
Let  fathers  and  brothers  bring  the  thing  home  to  them- 
selves. Let  the  community  think,  with  its  conscience 
aroused,  of  the  evils  that  Judge  Sullivan's  decision  makes 
possible.  Our  journal  goes  to  press  at  an  hour  on  Friday 
too  early  to  possess  any  information  as  to  what  may  have 
occurred  on  that  day.  The  Hon.  William  M.  Stewart  is 
associated  with  Messrs.  Barnes  and  Evans  in  this  case. 
W.  W.  Foote,  Esq.,  is  added  to  the  large  array  of  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff. 

m 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kincaid,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  de- 
nounces "  high  license  "  as  absurd,  and  this  we  believe  is 
the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
class  of  temperance  people  who  favor  prohibition.  "  Li- 
cense "  is  an  unfortunate  word,  and  because  of  its  tech- 
nical definition  is,  somehow,  looked  upon  as  encouraging, 
or,  at  least,  justifying  and  legalizing,  what  is  considered  an 
unjustifiable  and  immoral  occupation;-  We  do  not  so  re- 
gard it.  Licensing  is  the  penalty  which  society  imposes 
in  restraint  of  a  traffic  that  can  not  be  at  once  prohibited. 
The  use  of  alcoholic  drink  is  a  custom  so  fixed,  so  inter- 
woven into  the  habits  of  men,  so  closely  identified  with 
our  social  life,  so  largely  connected  with  money-making 
industries,  so  interwoven  into  our  laws,  so  old,  so  fixed,  so 
universal,  that  experience  has  demonstrated  the  difficulty 
of  restraining  it  and  the  impossibility  of  preventing  it,  and 
we  are  willing  to  compromise  with  it  by  some  practical,  com- 
mon sense  effort  to  control  it.  We  may  by  high  license  limit 
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the  use  of  alcoholic  drink;  we  may  not  permit  the  dealer 
in  family  groceries  to  keep  a  bar;  we  may  entrust  the  sale 
of  it  to  men  of  somewhat  better  character  and  higher  re- 
sponsibility; we  may  prevent  the  sale  of  impure  and  poi- 
sonous adulterations;  we  may  hold  the  dealer  responsible 
for  the  consequences  of  his  acts;  we  may  impose  penalties 
to  the  dealer  who  supplies  drink  to  minors  and  persons 
who,  by  reason  of  partial  inebriety,  are  in  an  irresponsible 
condition ;  we  may,  at  least,  take  from  the  gin-mill  some 
of  its  more  repulsive  features.  In  this  attempt  at  correct- 
ing abuses,  temperance  people  would  have  the  sympathy 
and  cooperation  of  all  intelligent  classes,  and  even  of  many 
who  are  themselves  victims  of  the  habit,  and  in  their  sober 
moments  would  vote  to  place  temptation  beyond  their 
reach.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  temperance 
movement  is  embarrassed  by  the  extreme  views  of  the  ultra 
and  impracticable  folk,  who  continually  insist  upon  every- 
thing or  nothing.  To  this  class,  we  take  it,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kincaid  belongs.  We  wish  he  and  his  friends  were  more 
practical  and  reasonable.  We  believe  they  would  accom- 
plish important  results  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  more 
•practical  sense. 

— ♦ — 

Any  member  of  the  Legislature  who  affects  to  misunder- 
stand Governor  Stanford's  position  in  reference  to  the 
senatorial  position  is  either  dishonest  or  slupid.  His  atti- 
tude in  reference  to  this  honor  has  been  entirely  open, 
frank,  and  ingenuous  since  the  subject  was  first  broached 
to  him  by  Mr.  Sargent,  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  He  said  then  to  him  that  which  he  subse- 
quently repeated  to  Captain  Goodall  in  the  interest  of  ex- 
Governor  Perkins;  what  he  would  have  said  to  the  Hon. 
M.  M.  Estee  if  he  had  been  asked,  and  what  he  has  again 
and  again  said  to  any  or  all  of  his  personal  friends  who 
have  sought  to  ascertain  his  views.  The  Argonaut  of  Jan- 
uary 3d  defined  his  exact  position.  The  Argonaut  again, 
upon  January  10th,  re-stated  it.  In  the  letter  of  January 
14th,  to  the  Hon.  Claus  Spreckels,  he  put  in  writing  his 
declaration  that  he  was  not  a  "  candidate"  for  the  office 
of  United  States  Senator.  He  has  never  said  that  he 
would  not  accept  the  position  if  tendered  him  by  his  Re- 
publican friends  under  such  conditions  as  that  he  might 
honorably  do  so.  Governor  Stanford  is  not  ignorant  of, 
nor  indifferent  to,  the  changed  relations  which  the  com- 
munity holds  toward  him;  he  is  not  unmindful  of  the  gen- 
erous attitude  which  gentlemen  of  both  the  great  parties 
have  assumed  toward  him.  He  has  not  intended  to  be- 
come a  "  candidate  ";  he  is  not  one  even  now;  but,  if  the 
position  is  accorded  to  him,  without  conditions;  without 
the  effort  of  procurement  on  his  part ;  without  dictation  or 
direction;  without  resort  to  any  management  or  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  any  one  connected  with  the  great  en- 
terprise of  which  he  is  the  recognized  head — he  would 
look  upon  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  duty,  and 
would  not  disregard  the  obligations  of  duty,  which — in 
such  an  event — he  would  be  compelled  to  consider.  His 
election  would  round  up  the  honorable  efforts  of  an  honor- 
able life,  would  be  a  vindication  of  his  motives,  and  would 
be  a  vindication  of  the  course  of  friends  who  have  stood 
largely  by  him — the  latter  a  consideration  he  could  not  af- 
ford to  ignore.  Governor  Stanford  has  consecrated  the  re- 
mainder of  his  active  business  life  and  his  great  wealth  to 
a  splendid  scheme  of  benevolence,  the  results  of  which 
will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  California  and 
the  world.  Between  him  and  the  senatorial  position  no 
Republican  party  politician  ought  to  interpose  himself. 
The  Legislature  will  honor  itself  in  giving  him  the  posi- 
tion, and  he  will  place  its  members  under  added  obliga- 
tions by  accepting  it. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  years,  closes  a  strong  life  in  the  very  midst  of  its  use- 
fulness. He  dies  in  the  vigor  of  his  intellectual  strength, 
widely  lamented  by  the  church  whose  servant  he  has  so 
long  been.  There  were  mental  and  moral  qualities  exhib- 
ited in  this  man's  career  that  challenge  the  sincerest  ad- 
miration of  all  those  who  love  the  exhibition  of  bravery  in 
defense  of  honest  opinions.  Dr.  Scott  had  the  courage  of 
his  conscience.  He  dared  to  differ  in  opinions  with  small- 
er minds,  and  he  dared  to  defend  them  against  the  passions 
and  prejudices  that  surrounded  him.  Staunch  in  his  loy- 
alty to  principles,  firm  and  steadfast  in  his  religious  con- 
victions, tender  in  his  feelings,  gentle  in  domestic  associa- 
tions, honest  in  all  his  mental  make-up,  he  was  one  that 
society  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  The  charm  of  this  gentle- 
man's life — to  us — was  that  he  was  sincere  and  honest  in 
all  his  convictions — religious,  political,  and  social — and 
that  when  his  opinion  was  intelligently  and  deliberately 
fixed  he  had  the  resolution,  the  nerve,  the  physical  and 
moral  courage  to  assert  it  with  absolute  fearlessness  of  per- 
sonal consequences.    Such  minds  are  rare.    Such  men  are 

great. 

— — ♦ — 

An  adipose  and  unctuous  lump  of  blown  and  blubbed 
vanity ,  who  for  many  years  has  made  demagogy  his  especial 
industry,  organized,  sixteen  months  ago,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  small  weekly  journal.    It  was  incoherent,  weak, 


and  vicious,  and,  either  in  stupidity  or  malice,  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  labor  class.  With  the  inordinate  vanity 
that  ever  characterizes  the  vain  and  weak-minded,  he 
called  it  "John  Swintox's  Paper."  After  a  brief  strug- 
gle of  little  more  than  a  year,  a  continuing  whining  lamen- 
tation that  neither  "He"  nor  "His  paper"  were  appre- 
ciated at  the  value  they  had  put  upon  each  other,  after 
sixteen  months  of  mumble-pegging  for  beer,  he  wearies  of 
a  charity  that  costs  him  some  labor  to  earn,  and  comes  to 
mendicity,  seats  himself  upon  the  curb-stone,  and  clamors 
for  alms.  As  the  vagrant  bummer  gradually  finds  that  his 
brain  devices  are- no  longer  of  practical  use,  and  resorts  to 
open  alms-taking;  as  the  fading  beauty  of  the  demi-monde 
is  driven  to  street-walking  and  window-tapping — so  has  the 
"  I"  of  "  His  paper"  begun  to  beg  for  a  patronage  he  has 
not  earned,  and  for  a  support  he  does  not  deserve.  Better 
be  "shoeblack  to  the  rich"  than  panderer  and  dema- 
gogue to  the  vicious  and  idle  mob,  or  than  sit  a  mendicant 
at  the  door  of  a  journalistic  enterprise  which  one  has  not 
the  ability  to  maintain  or  the  honesty  to  abandon. 


A    RIVER    TRAGEDY. 

Ac  Experience  of  a  Logger's  Life  in  the  Redwoods. 

The  Mendocino  redwood  country  is  not  the  pleasantest 
place  in  the  world  to  be  in  during  rainy  weather.  Once 
the  wet  season  has  regularly  set  in,  the  belt  that  stretches 
for  miles  north  of  the  Gualala  River  along  the  coast  pre- 
sents about  as  cheerless  and  dismal  a  prospect  as  a  de- 
pressed imagination  would  care  to  picture.  Life,  however, 
is  stirring  at  such  times.  The  freshets  which  then  occur 
upon  the  rivers  carry  down  immense  quantities  of  timber 
to  the  coast,  where  it  is  collected,  assorted,  and  held  ready 
for  transport  to  San  Francisco  or  other  commercial  centres. 
This,  of  course,  entails  activity  commensurate  with  the  fall 
of  the  rain  and  the  extent  of  the  freshet. 

The  Gualala  River  is  the  natural  drain  for  the  great  basin 
of  the  Mendocino  redwoods,  and  though  its  actual  course 
is  short  compared  with  other  California  rivers,  its  north, 
middle,  and  south  forks  together  form  a  very  respectable 
aggregate  of  water  highway,  the  logging  business  on  which 
is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  industries  of  the  State.  Two 
or  three  winters  ago  I  chanced  to  be  in  this  section  of  the 
country  during  the  early  part  of  January,  just  as  the  first 
heavy  rains  were  setting  in,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  had 
got  caught  in  the  district  lying  between  the  middle  and 
south  forks  of  the  Gualala  River.  When  heavy  rains  set  in 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  dwellers  between  the  forks 
to  be  kept  water-bound  for  severaldays at  a  time,  with  the 
alternative  of  either  crossing  the  swollen  torrent  or  making 
a  difficult  passage  over  the  plashing,  soggy  mountain  di- 
vides to  the  stage  road  in  the  interior  of  the  county.  Such 
was  the  state  of  affairs  when  I  found  myself  unexpectedly 
caught  at  a  small  logging  camp  near  the  banks  of  the  creek, 
thankful  enough,  however,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
have  shelter  over  my  head,  a  roaring  fire  to  sit  at,  and  a 
bunk  to  turn  into  when  I  got  ready. 

"  Rain's  a-comin'  down  purty  lively,"  remarked  one  of 
the  three  woodsmen  who  occupied  the  cabin,  as  he  finished 
cleaning  the  supper-dishes  and  lit  his  pipe.  "  Startin'  in 
purty  early,  ain't  it,  Jim?  " 

"  Waal,  no,"  replied  the  party  addressed  from  the  bunk, 
where  he  was  lying  stretched  upon  his  blankets,  reading 
some  old  papers  by  the  light  of  a  candle.  "  I  reck'lect  it 
comin'  down  heavier  nor  this  afore  January.  Seventy-six, 
warn't  it,  Bill,  when  the  forks  was  a-boomin',  an'  we  cud- 
dent  make  the  Point  for  nigh  onto  two  weeks?" 

The  third  personage,  addressed  as  Bill,  assented  with  a 
nod  of  the  head,  from  a  stool  before  the  fire,  where  he  sat 
with  his  chin  upon  his  hands. 

"  No,  nor  I  wouldn't  keer  to  make  the  Point  on  sech  a 
night  as  this,"  observed  the  first  personage  who  spoke,  as 
he  drew  up  a  stool  beside  Bill  and  myself,  and  puffed  away 
at  his  pipe. 

"  It's  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  then,  crossing  the  river, 
is  it?"  I  asked,  with  a  tinge  of  anxiety,  as  I  knew  very 
well  that  the  "  Point  "  alluded  to  was  the  settlement  of 
Stewart's  Point,  toward  which  I  was  then  traveling,  and 
that  to  get  there  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  fork  of  the 
river  we  were  now  on. 

"  Well,  stranger,  I  should  remark,"  said  Bill,  who  had 
hitherto  said  nothing,  looking  up.  "  The  fords  is  all  up, 
the  crick  hez  riz  more'n  five  feet  senst  mornin',  and  there's 
nary  bridge  'cept  ye  take  the  logs,  and  it's  a  mighty  dan- 
g'rous  thing  to  do,  ev'n  fur  a  'sperienced  hand,  let  alone  a 
tenderfoot.  Why,  fust  thing  ye  know'd,  the  hull  pile 
might  break  up,  an'  ye'd  find  yerself  at  the  Point  quicker  'n 
ye  nad  use  fur,  ev'n  s'posin'  ye  didn't  git  crushed  to  saw- 
dust or  drownded  afore  ye  was  fifty  feet  on  yer  way." 
And  the  old  logger  relapsed  into  meditation,  with  a  cough 
in  which  I  thought  I  could  detect  a  tinge  of  pity. 

The  slight  smattering  which  1  possessed  of  woodcraft 
was  enough  to  tell  me  that  the  remarks  just  made  related 
to  an  enormous  pile  of  heterogeneous  logs  and  trunks  of 
treeks,  that  formed  a  compact  mass  bridging  the  stream 
some  quarter  of  a  mile  above,  the  slippery  and  treacher- 
ous nature  of  which  might  well  prove  fatal  to  a  tyro  in  the 
redwoods,  should  he  attempt  to  cross  that  rude  and  peril- 
ous causeway,  which,  I  noticed  on  passing  it  that  after- 
noon, constituted  then  the  only  practicable  connection  be- 
tween shore  and  shore. 

The  company  had  relapsed  into  silence,  only  broken  by 
the  swish  of  the  driving  rain  upon  the  cabin's  walls,  when 
suddenly  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  a  fourth  woods- 
man stepped  unceremoniously  in. 

"  Hello,  Dan  Higgins!  "  exclaimed  the  trio,  almost  in  a 
breath,  as  the  new-comer  brought  his  dripping,  oil-skin- 
clad  figure  nearer  to  the  fire. 

"  What's  brought  ye  out  in  sech  a  night  as  this?  "  said 
Bill,  making  room  for  him;  "  I'd  ha'  thought  you'd  rather 
ha'  stayed  in  doors  wi'  the  old  woman.  I  shud,  in  your 
place,  you  bet." 

"  I  came  down  to  borrer  yer  hook,"  returned  the  person 


addressed  as  Dan  Higgins,  shaking  the  rain  from  his 
clothes;  "  mine's  broke." 

"What  ye  want  with  a  hook  t'night?"  chorused  the 
crowd. 

"  Gwine  ter  cross  the  creek  an' git  med'cine  for  the  little 
gal,"  replied  Dan.  "She's  took  awful  bad  wi' the  new- 
moany,  an'  nothin'  '11  do  the  old  woman  but  to  git  med'- 
cine from  the  Point  right  away.  Whar's  yer  hook?  Oh, 
thar  it  is  in  the  corner,"  he  continued,  walking  to  one  end 
of  the  cabin  and  taking  up  a  long  pole  tipped  with  steel, 
something  like  a  boat-hook,  used  occasionally  by  loggers 
to  steady  themselves  upon  such  passages  as  Dan  now  pro- 
posed to  make. 

"  How  were  the  logs  lookin'  as  ye  come  along,  Dan?" 
asked  Bill,  reflectively. 

"  The  water  was  lappin'  'em  purty  lively,"  replied  Dan ; 
"  but  that  there  big  trunk's  layin'  right  'cross  stream  be- 
low, an'  it'll  take  a  mighty  big  push  to  start  her.  Guess 
she's  all  right  for  a  day  or  two  yet,  anyways." 

"  Wall,  ef  ye're  bound  to  make  it,"  said  Bill,  getting  up 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  "  I'll  see  ye  acrost  the 
creek  with  the  lantern ;"  and  so  saying,  both  men  stepped 
out  into  the  dark,  pulling  to  the  cabin  door  with  some  dif- 
ficulty behind  them. 

It  might  have  been  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after,  that  a 
low,  deep  sound,  quite  distinct  from  that  made  by  the 
wind  and  rain  dashing  outside,  or  the  swirl  of  the  water 
lapping  the  banks  of  the  stream  some  fifty  yards  below  the 
cabin,  suddenly  fell  upon  our  ears.  Both  the  woodsmen 
in  the  cabin  jumped  to  their  feet  simultaneously,  and  I 
did  likewise. 

"  The  logs  hez  busted ! "  cried  Jim,  "  an'  the  chances  is 
as  how  Dan  Higgins  an' Bill  haint  got  acrost  yet.  Like 
enough  they's  got  caught,  an',  ef  so,  God  help  em ! "  and 
the  logger  caught  up  a  lantern  and  jumped  out  of  the  cabin 
without  waiting  to  put  on  his  hat,  speedily  followed  by  his 
partner  and  myself,  all  of  us  making  our  way  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  creek.  The  muffled  sound,  like  the  deep,  dis- 
tant rumbling  of  thunder,  came  heavier,  and  began  to  re- 
solve itself  into  the  grinding  and  groaning  of  the  trunks  of 
gigantic  trees,  now  rather  felt  than  seen,  moving  down  the 
creek  slowly  to  the  position  where  we  stood. 

"  Thar  they  are ! "  exclaimed  Jim,  his  already  blanched 
face  looking  even  more  ghastly  beneath  the  rays  of  the  lan- 
tern carried  in  his  partner's  hand.  "Thar  they  are,  both 
the  two  o'  them !  Don't  yer  see  their  lantern  shinin'  up 
from  the  front  log ! " 

There,  certainly,  about  a  hundred  yards  up  stream,  flick- 
ered and  danced  a  fitful  spark,  oscillating  from  side  to 
side  with  the  motion  of  the  log  on  which  the  men  evi- 
dently stood,  though  I  could  not  distinguish  their  forms 
through  the  darkness  and  blinding  rain. 

Two  minutes  more  and  the  dread  procession  had  ap- 
proached near  enough  for  us  to  distinguish  the  figures  and 
their  peril.  They  were  standing  near  the  hither  end  of  a 
gigantic  redwood  trunk,  the  foremost  of  the  floating  squad- 
ron of  trees  and  logs,  coming  down,  as  inexorable  rear 
guard,  directly  upon  it,  and  threatening  to  overwhelm,  or 
snap,  or  crush  it  by  sheer  weight  if  it  offered  the  least  ob- 
stacle to  their  majestic  onward  sweep.  The  two  woods- 
men had  evidently  chosen,  or  rather  shifted,  their  position 
as  near  to  the  shore  as  possible,  where  they  could  now  see 
their  friends  standing  by  our  lantern,  just  as  we  saw  them 
by  theirs.  But  the  unequal  distribution  of  gravity  which 
this  very  step  of  self-preservation  involved  was  every  mo- 
ment causing  the  tree  to  assume  a  more  and  more  trans- 
verse position  to  the  stream,  so  that  it  became  evident  to 
an  experienced  eye  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
it  would  again  stretch  the  same  barriers  from  shore  to  shore 
that  it  had  done  before  starting  upon  its  compulsory  voy- 
age. This,  however,  ineffectual  as  it  would  have  been  to 
protect  the  lives  upon  it  from  the  irresistible  force  now  be- 
ing projected  against  it,  was  not  destined  to  be  accom- 
plished. Foot  by  foot  the  wall  of  trees  and  logs  behind  it 
was  approaching,  owing  to  the  decreased  momentum  of  the 
transversely  floating  tree  in  front. 

Suddenly  a  shriek  divided  the  comparatively  deep  still- 
ness of  the  night,  so  intent  had  all  the  actors  been  on  the 
pressing  necessity  of  the  moment,  even  to  hazard  an  excla- 
mation. A  female  figure  came  flying  down  the  slope  from 
the  camp  above,  and  as  she  dashed  to  the  bank  of  the 
creek  it  became  evident  that  she  was  swinging  a  riata  above 
her  head.  The  leather  thong  whizzed  through  the  air 
straight  for  the  men,  standing  now  not  more  than  fifty  feet 
abreast  of  us  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Bill,  who  was  hold- 
ing the  lantern,  caught  the  noose,  and  slipping  it  over  the 
head  of  Dan  Higgins  till  the  thong  caught  securely  around 
his  waist,  said,  in  a  voice  we  could  hear  irom  the  bank : 

"  Thar  ye  are.  I  kin  ketch  on  to  the  back  o'  the  loop 
an'  make  the  bank  's  quick's  yerself.  I  hain't  got  no  wife 
'n'  family  to  s'port,  noways.    Jump! " 

So  saying,  both  men  leaped  headlong  into  the  current, 
eight  strong  arms  straining  every  energy  to  drag  them 
through  the  eddy  made  by  the  tree,  now  relieved  of  its 
weight,  swinging  slowly  around  toward  lengthwise  of  the 
stream.  Thirty  feet  more  and  both  men  would  have  been 
safe,  but,  at  last,  the  great  supporting  beam  was  being 
driven  sheer  endways  down  the  channel,  the  shorter  logs, 
now  with  free  room  to  play,  surging  and  driving  past  it  on 
every  side.  One  of  these  bore  straight  down  upon  the 
woodsmen.  With  a  gigantic  effort,  bred  from  the  deadly 
danger  before  them,  the  pull  upon  the  leather  rope  by  the 
men  on  shore  seemed  for  a  moment  to  make  the  nearly 
submerged  bodies  fairly  leap  from  the  water.  Next  mo- 
ment both  men  disappeared  from  view  beneath  the  pon- 
derous trunk,  and  when,  five  seconds  later,  the  burden  at 
the  end  of  the  riata  was  dragged  to  shore,  it  was  lighter  by 
one. 

Nothing  could  be  done  for  the  generous  and  adventurous 
man  who  had  in  a  measure  sacrificed  his  own  single  life  to 
save  that  of  his  married  partner — for  he  might  well  have 
appropriated  the  saving  noose;  but  when,  three  days  after- 
ward, his  body  was  washed  back  from  the  bar  at  the  river's 
mouth,  not  an  eye  was  dry,  and  not  a  man  was  absent  from 
the  funeral  procession  of  the  rude  woodsman  who  was  not 
known — and,  as  far  as  my  inquiries  could  stretch,  never 
had  been  known — by  any  other  name  than  that  of  "  Bill." 
Roeert  Duncan  Milne. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1855. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


MOLLY'S    PERIL. 


How  the  Danites  Tracked  a  Husband  who  had  a  Pretty  Wife. 


It  was  at  the  close  of  a  pleasant  day,  when  a  party  of 
sportsmen  were  sitting  about  the  door  of  a  substantial  farm- 
house, chatting  with  our  host,  a  sturdy  specimen  of  man- 
hood, whose  winter  of  life  was  "  frosty,  but  kindly."  One 
of  the  party  had  started  on  the  "  Mormon  question,"  when 
another,  pointing  to  the  old  man,  said: 

"  Adams  was  a  pioneer  Mormon,  and  can  tell  you  all 
about  it.    Ask  him  why  he  apostatized." 

No  sooner  suggested  than  acted  upon,  and  old  John, 
smiling  good-humoredly,  consented  to  give  us  the  story. 
Would  that  I  could  give  the  quaint  phraseology,  the  rough 
yet  tender  pathos,  and  the  kindly  humor  which  gave  the 
narrative  its  great  charm.  The  former  I  will  preserve  so 
far  as  I  can,  and  "  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me." 

"  Ya-as,  I  hev  been  a  saint,"  began  Adams,  and  con- 
tinued: "  I  went  to  Utah  in  '48,  and  walk't  most  the  way. 
Ye  see,  I  was  a  young  feller  then,  an'  hed  a  good  farm  an' 
a  purty  wife,  who  hain't  got  over  bein'  purty  yet,  ter  my 
way  o  thinkin'.  My  heart  was  list  tied  up  in  her,  an' I 
work't  airly  an'  late  fur  us  both,  an'  we  was  happy  an' 
comf'tibul  when  one  o'  them  Mormon  mishoners  cum 
along,  an'  he  was  the  slickest  talkin'  coon  ye  lver  heerd, 
an'  he  put  up  at  my  house.  He  didn't  hev  no  pus  nor 
scrip';  but  that  wa-ant  nothin';  thar  was  dum  few  as  cum 
trompin  along  thar  in  them  days  as  did  hev  much  of  eny- 
thin'.  I  tuk  'em  in  all  a-same,  and  we  gin  'em  what  we 
had. 

"This  feller  sed  he  was  a  saint  o'  the  Lord,  an'  he 
wanted  ter  preach  the  Gospil  in  our  parts,  kase  thar's  whar 
his  mishun  was.  I  didn't  hev  no  scrupils;  an'  the  woman 
— wal,  ye  know  how  how  wimmin  is  about  preachers — she 
said  '  Let  him  stay,'  an'  he  stopped  along  thar  fur  nigh  onto 
a  month,  a-preachin'  an'  a-tellin'  about  the  glorees  o'  Zion 
an'  the  bliss  0'  the  Kingdom,  an'  all  sich  stuff,  'till  he  got 
the  wimmin  mos'  crazy. 

"  Now,  I  wun't  say  but  how  I  was  sort  o'  taken  in  'ith 
the  doctrine  myself;  any  way,  I  was  taken  in  an'  dun  fur 
on  the  Mormon  question.  I  was  convarted.  But  I'll  say 
this  'ere,  as  how  my  wife  done  as  much  torts  it  as  the 
mishuner.  She'd  gi'en  right  in  to  the  doctrine,  an'  she 
uset  to  talk  to  me  about  bein'  wan  0'  the  Lord's  chosen, 
an'  a-goin'  with  Joseph,  an'  Hyrum,  an'  the  rist  o'  the 
Saints,  right  along  on  the  trail  to  glory.  So  I  sold  outthe 
farm  fur  cash,  and  Molly  and  me  we  movet  over  into 
Nauvoo,  whar  we  hed  ter  go  thro'  the  endowment  biz'ness, 
kase  we  wa-ant  married  fur  time  an'  etarnity  in  '  the  world.' 

"  Gents,  ye  mayn't  think  it,  but  my  ole  'oman  was  jist 
too  purty  for  enything  them  days.  She'd  brown,  shiny 
har,  an'  great,  big  hazel  eyes,  red  cheeks,  an'  a  little  mouth 
as  was  jist  a  livin'  kiss,  and  thar  wa-an't  nuthen'  c*id  beat 
her  on  shape,  nuther.  I  jist  loved  that  gal,  for  she  wa-ant 
much  more'n  a  gal  then." 

The  old  man  looked  around  to  see  whether  his  "  ole 
'oman "  had  heard  his  praiseful  reminiscences,  but  that 
comely  dame  had  disappeared  early  in  the  course  of  the 
story,  and  if  within  hearing  was  not  in  sight,  so,  after 
draining  a  mug  of  cider,  Adams  proceeded: 

"  I  don't  s'pose  thar's  eny  use  in  goin'  over  the  Nauvoo 
biz'nis.  No  two  he's  iver  tole  it  the  same.  Eny  way,  Jo- 
seph an'  Hyrum  wus  kilt  at  Carthege,  an'  iv'ry  thin'  wus 
in  a  mix  till  Brigham  Young  tuk  holt,  an'  then  things  jumpt, 
fust  to  '  Winter  Quarters  an'  then  to  Salt  Lake.  The 
story's  bin  tolt  of'en.  Did  iver  eny  wan  0'  ye  drive  an 
ox-team  about  a  thousant  or  twelve  hundert  miles?  It's 
bad  'nough,  eny  way,  but  over  them  sandy  ridges  an'  hol- 
lers, day  arter  day,  the  bumin'  sun  pourin'  down,  an'  the 
clouds  o'  alkali  dust  an'  fine  sand  fillin'  up  yer  eyes,  an' 
nose,  an'  mouth ;  mighty  little  water,  an'  that  bad,  an'  dum 
short  rations.  Then  at  night  the  cold  northers  cum  rufhin' 
along  with  nuthin'  to  break  'em,  an'  the  kayotees  yelpin' 
an'  howlin'  fit  ter  set  ye  crazy,  an',  on  top  'v  all,  the  fear  o' 
Injins.  Wal,  it  jist  tuk  the  spirit  outen  the  best  0'  the 
men,  an'  bruk  the  wimmin's  hearts  all  up.  I  cud  see  'em 
wan  arter  t'other  growin'  paler  an'  thinner,  an'  mo'  an'  mo' 
worn  out  an'  dispairin,  'til,  wus'n  all,  my  Molly,  my  purty 
Molly,  got  peeket  an'  the  color  wint  outen  her  cheeks,  an' 
her  eyes  war  dull,  an'  her  mouth,  that  sweet  little  mouth, 
got  drawd  at  the  corners  an'  sad,  an  her  har  wur  sun- 
tanned and  faded,  an'  she  got  sort  o'  careless  in  her  dress, 
cummin'o'  livin'  in  a  wagin  so  long, an' then  ye  see, gents, 
we  war  expectin'  a  babby.  It  war  hard  on  Molly.  I  sort 
o'  think  I  car'd  more  for  her  jist  then  'n  I  iver  did. 

"  Sometimes  she'd  cum  out  an'  walk  along  side  me,  an' 
she'd  talk  about  the  ole  farm  an'  the  ole  times,  wen  we  was 
a-cortin',  an'  her  v'ice  'd  git  sort  0'  sad  an'  mo'nful,  an  her 
eyes  'd  luk  jist  as  tho'  she  didn't  see  nuthin'  nur  nobody, 
all  wet  with  big  tears,  but  she  wouldn't  cry.  An'  wen' 
we'd  stop  at  nights  she'd  cum  an'  sit  in  my  arms,  an'  put 
her  head  on  my  shoulder,  an'  cry  out,  so  weak  an'  pitiful, 
'  Oh,  John!  ain't  we  never  goin'  to  git  thar?' 

"  Wal,  wen  we  war  in  the  Rockies  the  babby  cum,  an'  I 
tho't  as  how  it  'd  be  a  comfort  to  Molly,  but  it  didn'  stay 
long,  poor  li'llegal,  an'  I  buried  it  in  a  pleasant  green  val- 
ley, war  we  left  it,  as  Molly  said,  to  be  be  taken  car'  of  by 
Him  as  calls  the  little  childern  to  Him,  tho'  it's  mighty 
little  eny  Mormon  childern  hears  about  a  Christ  fur  them 
— an'  I  don'  think,"  said  the  old  man  parenthetically,  "  as 
I'd  car'  much  about  hevin'  a  gal  o'  mine  raised  Mormon; 
thar  don't  seem  to  be  no  holt  on  'em— the  gals,  I  mean — 
to  make  'em  keep  straight.  But  that's  neither  here  nur  thar, 
kase  it  ain't  in  my  story,  but  it's  truth  all  same. 

"  Fin'hy  we  got  to  Salt  Lake,  an'  I  left  Molly  thar  to  git 
risted  an  went  up  no'thards  an'  tuk  up  some  land,  an'  arter 
four  or  five  months  I  got  things  in  shape  an'  brot  Molly  up. 
An'  it  was  my  ole  Molly,  with  the  bright  eyes  an'  laffin' 
mouth  'at  wint  singin'  aroun'  that  air  dobee  shanty  an' 
made  it  hum  fur  me,  an'  a  happy  wun. 

"  Wall,  the  Ian'  give  good  craps,  an'  my  stock  was  gittin' 
more  'n  more,  an'  I  was  look't  on  as  a  risin'  man  in  Israel, 
an'  thar  was  unly  wan  thin'  as  bothered  me— but  I  niver 
let  on  to  Molly,  fur  I  wuddn't  a  tolt  her  fur  a  good  bit. 
Ye  see,  those  durned  biships  an'  elders  kept  arter  me  to  go 
inter  the  celeschil  marriage  biz'nis,  an'  I  wuddn't  do  it. 
They  kept  a-sayin'  as  how  Molly  didn't  hev  no  more  chil- 


dren, an'  how  it  was  my  dooty  to  bild  up  the  Kingdom. 
Fin'ly  I  got  mad  an'  tolt  'em  that  ef  my  bildin'  up  the 
Kingdom  ment  takin'  another  'oman,  they  cud  figger  on 
my  doin'  mighty  little  of  the  work.  But  they  kept  at  it  fur 
three  or  four  years,  'till  I  up  and  sez  to  Brigham  that  ef  I 
heerd  eny  more  about  it  I'd  just  pull  up  an' leave  the  King- 
dom altergether.  It  made  the  ole  man  purty  mad,  but  he 
didn't  say  much;  that  wa-an't  his  way— he  did  things;  an' 
wot  he  did  ter  me  was  ter  send  me  on  a  mishun.  Thar 
wa'an't  no  use  kickin',  so  I  jist  got  reddy  an'  started  fur  my 
field  o'  labor. 

"  It  don't  make  no  matter  whar  it  was,  but  I  don  think 
the  Lord  prospered  my  work.  Thar  was  more  kicks  nor 
ha'pence,  an'  I  was  thinkin'  a  good  sight  more  o'  Molly 
than  mishuns.  I  never  heerd  from  her,  fur  mails  was 
skeerce  in  them  days,  but  I  was  alluz  a-thinkin' about  her, 
an'  wondrin'  how  she  was  out  thar  all  alone,  an'  wen  my 
two  years  cum  to  an  end  ye  bet  I  startid  west  sharp  set. 

"Goin  acrost  the  plains  I  jist  kept  a-dreemin'  to  myself 
how  the  house  look't,  an'  how  Molly  was,  an'  how  s'priset 
she'd  be  ter  see  me  agin,  an'  a-wond'rin'  whether  a  babby 
we  sort  o'  s'pected  wnen  I  cum  away  had  arriv.  An'  so 
the  time  wint  on  ontil  we  was  past  the  Rockies,  wen  wan 
day  a  stranger  rid  up  an'  sort  o  look't  over  the  people  an' 
gives  me  a  sort  o'  long  stare,  then  he  wint  off  a-talkin'  with 
the  cap'n — he  was  a  Gentile — ev'ry  wancet  'n  a  wile  lookin' 
torts  me.  I  didn't  s'picion  enythin'  at  fust,  but  somehow 
didn't  feel  easy  in  my  mind  about  the  way  the  stranger 
look't  at  me,  an'  wen  he  startet  off  west'ards  I  was  glad  to 
git  shet  o'  him.  But  I  was  clean  tuk  back  wen  the  cap'n 
cum  an'  call't  me  out  o'  heerin',  and  sez: 
"  '  Wot  hev  ye  bin  a-doin'  ter  git  the  Danites  arter  ye? ' 
" '  Doin'? '  sez  I;  'I  haint  bin  doin'  nuthin'.' 
"  '  Look  a-here,  John,'  sez  he,  '  I've  tuk  a  fancy  ter  ye, 
an'  I  don't  want  ter  see  ye  git  hurt,  but  them  devils  is  arter 
ye,  an'  ye'd  better  make  yerself  mighty  skeerce  if  ye  don't 
want  a  hole  in  yer  skin.    I  tell  ye  this  train  aint  healthy. 


Tiiey've  got  ye  mark't.' 
"I  didn't  s 


skeer  very  much  in  them  days,  but  wen  I 
heerd  that  the  cole  sweat  bruk  out  all  over  me,  fur  I  know't 
ef  that  gang  got  arter  me  I  was  a  gone  coon.  Thin  I  thot 
o'  Molly,  an  I  jist  gritted  my  teeth  an'  swore  I'd  see  her 
agin,  enyway,  an'  find  out  what  the  row  was. 

"  I  lookt  mighty  keerful  to  my  arms  that  night;  I  hed  a 
good  rifle  an'  two  good  pistils,  an'  I  hed  a  fust-class  Ameri- 
can hoss.  I  Wasn't  afeard  o'  Ingins,  an'  I  know't  most 
iv'ry  trail  over  the  mountains;  so  I  jist  laid  my  plan,  an', 
without  sayin'  a  word  to  eny  wan,  I  laid  in  some  rations,  an' 
that  night,  wen  iv'ry  thin'  was  dark  an'  quiet,  I  lit  out 
torts  the  mountains.  It  was  purty  sharp  work  gettin'  out 
without  enybody  knowin',  but  I  did,  an'  at  sun-up  I  was 
miles  away  an'  clos't  to  the  Wasatch  Range,  makin'  fur  a 
pass  I  know't  that  'ud  bring  me  out  clos't  to  my  ranch. 

"Arter  I  got  inter  the  hills  I  went  slower,  sparin'  my 
hoss,  but  hurr'in'  all  the  same,  an'  about  sundown  the 
third  day  arter  leavin'  the  train,  I  look't  down  the  kenyon 
an'  thar  was  my  farm  below  me. 

"  Now,  ye  see,  they  was  s'pecting  o'  me  at  Salt  Lake 
fust,  an'  ef  they  was  a  layin'  fur  me  it  'ud  be  on  the  road 
thar,  an'  I  know't  I  was  clar  ahead  0'  the  train,  but  thar 
wa-an't  no  use  in  bein'  too  fast,  so  I  jist  pickets  my  hoss 
in  a  side  kenyon,  an'  laid  low  till  arter  dark,  wen  I  started 
down  the  pass  an'  crawls  up  ter  my  own  house  jist  like  an' 
Ingin  or  a  thief.  I  don't  know  wot  made  me  do  it,  but 
somehow  I  hed  an  idee  the  quieter  I  kep'  the  better  it  'ud 
be  fur  me.  An'  I  was  jist  about  as  right  as  a  man  cud  be, 
fur  that  time  eny  how. 

"  Thar  was  a  light  in  wan  o'  the  rooms  that  shun  thro' 
the  window,  an'  1  crawl't  up  and  lookt  in,  an'  thar  was  a 
sight  as  jist  tuk  away  my  breath.  Thar  was  Molly,  an' 
thar  was  suthin'  else,  too;  an'  wen  I  see  that  little  thin'  in  a 
sort  0'  box,  I  neerly  hollert  right  out,  fur  'twas  a  babby — 
a  reel  live  babby;  an'  iv'rythin'  lookin'  sweet  and  hum- 
like in  the  room.  An'  I  was  jist  thinkin'  o'  makin'  myself 
knownst,  w'en  Molly  gits  up  from  whar  she  was  a  settin' 
an'  I  sees  her  face  fur  the  fust  time,  an'  sich  a  sad,  car'worn 
face  it  was.  She  leent  over  that  kid,  an'  then  knelt  down 
an'  clasps  her  han's  tscgither,  an'  I  cud  see  the  tears  a-roll- 
in'  down  her  cheeks,  an'  she  was  a  rockin'  back  and  forrits. 
I  tell  ye,  ef  she  wa-an't  rastlin'  in  prar  then,  nobody  iver 
was.  An'  I  jist  stood  thar  and  lookt,  an'  was  jist  goin'  in 
ter  put  my  arms  around  her,  an'  tell  her  that  her  ole  Jack 
was  back  again,  wen  I  heert  v'ices,  an'  then  I  see  her  gi'n 
a  start  an'  a  look  o'  fear  come  into  her  face  as  she  stud 
listenin'. 

"  I  crawlt  up  ter  the  corner  o'  the  house,  an  I  see  two 
men  a-cumin'  torts  the  door,  an'  wen  they  got  purty  clost 
they  stopt,  and  wan  says  to  'tother : 

"  '  Wal,  I  reckon  we've  got  the  durned  cuss  now,  fur  Bill 
Hickman's  got  a  hint  he's  ter  be  removet.' 

" '  Ef  Bill  is  arter  him,'  says  'tother  fellow,  '  he'll  be 
whar  no  man  '11  iver  see  him  again.  I  s'pose,  bishop,  ye'll 
console  the  widder,  an'  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless, 
wun't  ye? '  An'  the  cuss  give  a  sort  o'  chuckil  that  made 
me  grit  my  teeth. 

"  Then  the  fust  man  spoke  up  agin,  an'  sez  he : 

"  '  Keep  yer  dum  mouth  shet,  ye  fool,  she  mought  heer 
us.  Ye  go  'long  hum,  an'  I'll  go  in  an'  break  the  sad 
news.' 

"  Wal,  I  tell  ye,  I  was  layin'  low  an'  keepin'  dark  then, 
an|  I  watcht  the  feller  go  to  the  door,  heerd  him  knock, 
an'  the  door  opent  an'  he  wint  in,  an'  the  other  feller,  arter 
seein'  him  in,  give  another  chuckil,  an'  started  right  torts 
me,  an'  before  he  knowt  whar  he  was  I  had  him  down  with 
my  hand  on  his  throat  an'  a  pistil  in  his  mouth.  He  jist 
give  wan  skeert  look  an'  whispert, '  Jack  Adams,  by  God! ' 
then  he  laid  still. 

"' Yes,  it's  Jack  Adams!'  sez  I;  'ye  didn't  s'pect  ter 
see  him,  did  ye.  Tom  Hentz?' 

"  'Now,  wots  goin'  on  here?'  sez  I:  'jist  ye  tell  me, 
an'  don't  talk  too  loud,  er  git  excited,  kase  this  gun's 
mighty  easy  on  the  trigger.' 

'  Mack,'  sez  he,  quiet  like,  Met  me  up  an'  I'll  tell  ye 
lv  rythin'.  I  was  allers  yer  fren',  Jack,  an^  it's  me  as  sent 
the  man  ter  tell  the  train  cap'n  ter  give  yer  notice.  Damn 
that  biship!  I  hate  him,  an'  I'll  git  quits  with  him  ef  I 
die  fur  it.' 

"  'All  right,'  I  sez;  'cum  out  to  the  barn,  but  walk 
keerful,  kase  the  gun  mought  go  off.' 


"Wen  we  gits  to  the  bam,  Hentz  sez,  in  a  whisper: 
'  Jack,  they  want  ter  put  ye  outen  the  way.  They've  bin 
a  tryin'  to  make  Molly  take  a  biship's  divarse  an'  marry 
the  biship  in  thar,  but  she  wouldn't.  Then  they  tolt  her 
ye  was  ded,  an'  she  wouldn't  b'lieve  'em,  kase  I  kept  tellin' 
her  ye  wasn't;  jist  ask  her  ef  I  didn't.  Then  I  got  on  to 
Bill  Hickman's  bein'  sent  for,  an'  s'pishon'twas  fur  ye, an' 
Igotword  ter  aGintile  trappertergooutan'wamye.  Now 
yer  here,  wot  ye  goin'  to  do?  I'm  yer  fren',  an'  I'll  stan' 
by  ye  an'  go  with  ye,  fur  I'm  sick  of  this.  Jack' — an'  his 
v  ice  had  an  awful  whisper — '  Jack,  /  want  ter  kill  the 
biship;  he  rob't  me  o'  my  gal.  I  swore  to  kill  him,  but 
I've  bin  a  watchin'  yer  wife  an'  waitin'  furye  ter  cum  back. 
I  made  up  with  hnu,  an'  he  thinks  I'm  a  fool,  but  I  halt 
him.' 

"  Wal,  ye  see,  gents,  I  know't  that  Hentz  had  bin  a  good 
fren'  o'  mine  in  ole  days,  an'  I  know't  the  biship  hed  taken 
away  his  sweetheart,  besites  which,  thar  was  truth  in  the 
way  he  talkt,  so  I  jist  up  an'  sez: 

"  '  Tom  Hentz,  I'll  trust  ye!    Now,  wot  shell  we  do?' 

"  '  Leave,'  sez  he;  '  leave  iv'rythin'.  Yer  life,  yer  wife, 
an'  yer  babby  air  all  gone  ef  ye  try  ter  stay  here.  I've  laid 
awake  nights  thinkin'  it  out,  an'  I've  tolt  Molly  time  an' 
time  agin  about  it.  Ye've  got  nigh  onto  three  thousan' 
dollars  hid  up  in  the  house.  Thar's  wot  ye  left  with  Molly, 
what  Molly's  made  sence,  an'  all  o'  mine — it's  all  thar. 
Thar's  five  good  saddle-horses  here,  two  rifles,  an'  plenty 
o'  powder  an  ball.  Molly  kin  ride  an'  shoot  with  eny  one 
— I  larnt  her — an'  ye  an'  me  kin  take  turn  about  a  packin' 
the  kid.  Thar's  lots  o'  grub  reddy  fur  the  time,  an'  the 
lime  hez  cum.' 

"  '  Wot  about  the  biship? '  sez  I. 

"  'Jist  yer  leave  him  ter  me,  an'  he  wun't  trubbel  ye. 
We'll  pack  two  horses,  an'  thar's  mine,  an'  we'll  strike  over 
the  mountains  an'  run  no'theast  fur  a  tradin'  post,  an'  then 
to  the  States.' 

"  '  Injins?'  sez  I. 

"  '  Mormons  is  wus,'  sez  he. 

" '  I'm  yer  man,  Tom  1  Now  fur  the  house  an'  the 
biship.' 

" '  The  biship's  mine,'  sez  Tom,  as  we  walk't  sof  ly  to 
the  house,  him  leadin'.' 

" '  Go  in  fust,'  sez  Tom,  '  an'  skeer  the  biship,  I'll  do 
the  rist.' 

"  So  we  wint  up  an'  open't  the  door  sof'ly,  an'  I  heert 
Molly's  v'ice  a-sayin': 

" '  It's  a  lie!  He  aint  dead;  an'  ef  he  is,  it's  you  that 
killed  him.' 

"  An'  thin  I  jist  steps  in  the  door  an'  sez  I,  solem  like : 

"  '  It  are  a  lie.    He  aint  dead ! ' 

"Wall,  ye  ought  ter  seen  that  biship's  face.  He  jist 
tumt  witer  'n  a  sheet  an'  sort  0'  stagger't  back,  an'  the  nex' 
minit  Tom  was  on  top  0'  him,  an'  he  was  down  with  a  gag 
in  his  mouth  an'  a  lariat  aroun'  his  arms. 

"  Molly  jist  give  wan  screech,  an'  she  was  hangin'  on  my 
neck,  cryin'  like  her  heart  'd  break. 

"  Tom  finish't  tyin'  up  the  biship,  an'  thin  he  sez  to  us: 

"  '  Thar  aint  no  time  fur  cryin',  Molly,  it's  time  ter  go. 
Ye'll  hev  lots  0'  time  fur  huggin'  Jack  'tween  here  an'  the 
States.' 

"  Wall,  how  that  gal  did  fly  aroun'.  Ye  see,  she  an' 
Tom  hed  talkt  over  so  much  that  it  seemt  all  right  to  her 
fur  me  to  be  thar,  an'  in  less  time  'n  it  takes  to  tell  the 
packs  was  made  up  an'  iv'rythin'  was  reddy  fur  the  hosses. 
All  the  time  we  was  fixin'  the  biship  laid  thar  an'  follow't 
us  with  his  eyes.  I'd  jist  as  lief  kilt  him  like  a  snake,  but 
he  was  Tom's,  so  I  didn't  say  nuthin'  to  him  but  jist  kept 
on  fixin'  the  packs;  an'  wen  Tom  fetcht  the  hosses  aroun' 
we  got  iv'rythin'  on,  an'  I  put  Molly  in  her  saddle;  she  was 
drest  in  boy's  clo's  an' rid  man  fashion.  I  jumps  on  an- 
other hoss  with  the  babby,  an'  Tom  gits  on  his'n.  Molly 
takes  wan  lead  line,  Tom  tother,  an'  off  we  goes  torts  the 
kenyon,  an'  wen  we  cum  to  the  fut  0'  the  trail  Tom  sez: 

"  '  Now  I  leave  ye  here  ter  go  ter  my  cabin  an'  git  my 
thin's.  Ye  wait  fur  me  in  Rattlesnake  Gulch,  an  Jack 
kin  git  his  hoss  down  an'  I'll  jine  ye  with  a  s'prise  party  in 
an  hour.  It's  airly  yet,  an'  by  sun-up  we'll  be  fur  'nuff  off. 
Besites,  I  want  ter  put  'em  off  the  trail,'  an'  he  went  off 
laffin'. 

"  Wall,  we  rides  up  Rattlesnake  Gulch,  Molly,  an'  me, 
and  the  babby,  an'  I  gits  my  'Merican  hoss  an'  we  waits 
fur  Tom;  an'  in  about  an  hour  he  cums  along,  an'  durned 
ef  he  didn't  hev  a  s'prise  party,  fur  thar  on  another  hoss, 
in  boy's  clo's  an'  ridin'  man  fashion,  was  the  biship's  wife 
number  two,  Tom's  ole  sweetheart. 

"  Ye  see,  she'd  alluz  hated  the  biship,  an'  bein'  forct 
into  takin'  him,  she'd  tole  Tom  she'd  run  weniver  he  cum 
fur  her,  an'  they  was  jist  waitin'  fur  me. 

"  '  Tom,'  sez  I, '  wot  did  ye  do  with  the  biship?' 

"  '  Wall,'  sez  he,  '  I  jist  left  him  lyin'  thar  tied,  an'  Jane, 
she  stuck  a  notice  on  the  door,  sayin'  as  how  they  d  all 

tone  to  Salt  Lake  to  go  thro'  the  Endowment  House  with 
lolly.' 

"  '  Then  ye  didn't  kill  him  ? '  sez  I. 

'"Killhim?  Naw!  He'll  eat  his  own  heart  out  wen  he 
gits  loose  an'  fin's  we's  all  gone,  an  Jane  hez  tuk  all  the 
money  he  stolt  from  her  father  wen  he  died.  But  he'll  be 
awful  hungry  wen  they  fin'  him,  an'  that  wun't  be  fur  three 
days  at  the  quickest.' 

"  Wall,  gents,  we  started,  an'  hed  some  rough  times,  but 
got  through  all  safe.  Tom  an'  Jane  was  marriet  all  reg'lar 
by  a  justice  0'  the  peace,  an'  are  on  this  farm,  an'  that's 
my  s'perience  with  the  Mormons. 

"  I  ve  prospered  sence,  an'  I  kin  jist  tell  ye,  gents,  that 
ef  eny  man  wants  ter  jine  the  Latter-day  Saints  he  kin  do 
it,  but  I  don't  want  eny  in  mine.  I'm  a  'postate  from  way 
back.     So's  the  ole  'oman."  R.  R.  C. 

January  10,  1885. 

It  has  been  decided  to  light  the  Imperial  Palace,  the 
Court  Opera  House,  and  the  Burg  Theatre  of  Vienna  with 
electric  lights.  The  palace  will  be  illuminated  with  five 
thousand  lights,  the  Opera  House  with  four  thousand,  and 
the  Burg  Theatre  with  three  thousand.  The  system  to  be 
employed  is  the  Turettini  patent. 

Lieutenant  Greely  says  that  of  his  nineteen  men  who 
perished,  all  but  one  were  smokers,  and  that  one  was  the 
last  to  die.    The  seven  survivors  were  non-smoking  men. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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THE    NEW   ORLEANS    EXPOSITION. 


Our  Correspondent  tells  of  its  Progress. 


While  it  may  be  some  ten  or  fifteen  days  yet  before  the 
World's  Fair  will  reach  that  state  of  perfect  completion 
which  it  will  soon  assume,  it  grows  so  steadily  and  grandly 
in  magnitude  and  spectacular  proportions  that  it  even  now, 
as  an  exhibition,  surpasses  the  splendid  one  in  Philadel- 
phia eight  years  ago — and  which  proved  to  be  the  greatest 
and  most  magnificent  exposition  that  had  ever  been  held 
anywhere  in  the  world  up  to  that  time.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  machinery  exhibit  of  the  Centennial,  and  many 
of  its  details  of  arrangements  for  admission,  accessibility 
to  grounds,  and  many  of  those  comforts  and  privileges 
that  it  is  conceded  the  Northerner  always  looks  for  and  the 
Southerner  never  expects  and  often  knows  not  of,  this 
World's  Fair  is,  to-day,  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  have 
seen  both  exhibitions,  infinitely  greater,  more  interesting, 
and  more  instructive  than  anything  of  any  description  that 
has  ever  been  seen  before  in  any  country.  The  exhibits 
made  (and  being  made)  by  the  different  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  this  wonderful  country  of  ours  under  one  roof— 
the  Government  and  States'  Building— can  never  be  fully 
described,  and  is  alone  worth  the  trip  of  any  man,  woman 
or  child — who  can  afford  it — from  any  part  of  the  country 
to  see.  Wipe  out  everything  else  from  the  grounds  but 
this  matchless  panorama  of  the  resources  of  our  incom- 
parable land — all  grouped  together  under  one  ample  roof 
— and  there  remains  a  spectacle  which  symbolizes  the 
greatness  of  the  American  nation  and  the  prodigality  of  its 
people's  soil,  and  which  is  worth  more  than  the  aggregated 
shows  of  the  world  to  behold.  All  men  and  women  who 
visit  this  great  exposition  and  stay  a  few  days  or  a  few 
weeks,  will  have  educated  themselves  up  to  a  standard 
concerning  the  varied  productions  and  vast  resources  of 
their  country  that  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained  in  a 
lifetime  of  study  and  travel. 

This  exposition,  indeed,  may  be  justly  compared  to  a 
pictorial  book  of  knowledge  as  big  as  a  house,  which  a  ten- 
year-old  child  may  read  through  in  a  few  days  and  learn 
all  that  it  contains,  and  never  forget  an  illustration  or  a 
line.  Around  the  interior  of  this  mammoth  structure, 
with  its  vast  mineral,  agricultural,  pomological,  cereal, 
and  other  displays,  runs  a  gallery  like  an  endless  piece  of 
fringe,  in  which  there  is  an  educational  display  of  fifteen 
hundred  feet  in  length;  an  exhibit  of  woman's  work,  eight 
hundred  feet,  and  the  exhibits  of  the  "  Colored  Depart- 
ment," running  six  hundred  feet.  There  are  hundreds  of 
electric  lights  in  this  building,  and  the  labor  of  perfecting 
the  exhibit  progresses  day  and  night.  Fifty  car-loads  of 
freight  are  unloading  daily,  and  the  cry  is.  still  they  come. 
Immense  monuments  of  sugar,  and  salt,  and  coal,  and 
soap,  and  temples,  and  cabins,  and  pagodas  of  wheat  and 
corn  and  other  grains,  rear  themselves  majestically  or  cun- 
ningly on  every  side.  Scattered  around  in  order  every- 
where are  the  productions  of  every  soil  from  Maine  to 
California,  with  the  wonderful  contributions  from  all  the 
departments  of  the  Government,  handsomely  and  artistic- 
ally placed  in  the  centre.  The  more  refined  pilgrim  from 
the  extreme  East  and  the  tough  old  customer  from  the  far 
West  may  be  often  seen  together  quoting  what  the  chief 
executive  of  North  Carolina  once  said  to  the  governor  of  a 
neighboring  State;  the  exhibitor  from  New  Jersey  mixes 
his  cider  with  the  Kentuckian's  wine,  and  the  two  toss  off 
the  "stone  fence"  together;  the  well-known  gentlemen 
from  South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts  stroll  into  each 
other's  sections,  and  chat  and  smoke  with  each  other  just 
as  though  nothing  had  ever  happened  to  their  calumet  of 
peace;  the  Ananias  of  Florida  and  his  big  brother  of  Cal- 
ifornia meet  together  near  their  respective  pyramids  of 
golden  fruits,  and  swap  Munchausen  truths  about  the  cli- 
mates of  their  respective  realms;  while  august  King  Cotton 
smiles  serenely  upon  the  queen  of  all  the  cereals,  who 
feeds  the  same  bodies  that  his  imperial  majesty  clothes. 
And,  certain  as  the  stars,  and  greatest  of  all  its  achieve- 
ments, the  World's  Fair  is  going  to  weld  the  two  halves  of 
our  common  country  together  stronger  than  metal  was 
ever  welded  by  borax  or  sand,  and  consummate  an  almost 
perfect  reconciliation  between  the  men  of  the  North  and 
the  South. 

The  main  building,  while  it  will  lack  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean features  and  other  foreign  displays  which  enlivened 
the  same  character  of  structure  in  Philadelphia,  will  pre- 
sent, on  the  whole,  a  greater  combination  of  sights  than 
that  at  the  Centennial.  It  was  a  good  idea  to  have  what 
is  termed  the  main  display,  the  machinery,  and  the  depart- 
ment for  agricultural  implements  all  under  the  same  roof 
— and  this  aggregated  display  is  all  to  be  seen  in  what  is 
called  the  Main  Building;  which,  as  I  have  stated  hereto- 
fore, covers  thirty-three  acres.  In  this  main  building,  of 
course,  there  are  a  good  many  bazaars,  just  as  there  are  at 
all  exhibitions  of  this  kind.  There  are  candy-stands  here 
and  there,  where  you  may  get  more  flour  than  sugar — the 
sweetest  things  to  look  at  being  the  rosy-cheeked  Hebes 
and  not  the  caramels ;  soda-water  fountains  loom  up  innu- 
merable ;  soda  cider-presses  and  other  places  where  cups 
that  cheer  and  do  not  tangle  one's  anatomy  may  be  pro- 
cured ;  fair  maids  are  stationed  at  many  prominent  points, 
always  ready  with  a  Fairbanks  to  give  the  fat  female  a 
weigh ;  the  usual  number  of  "  Turks,"  with  Celtic  hair  upon 
their  incisors  and  an  aroma  of  the  previous  evening's  wake, 
palm  off  their  Jerusaleln-wood  trinkets  manufactured  from 
Florida  ash  upon  the  gentlemen  from  Skaneateles  at  Mount 
of  Olives  rates;  the  connoisseur  in  search  of  rare  collections 
of  china  may  pay  extravagant  prices  for  Italian  and  Sevres 
wares  made  in  the  New  England  States;  then  there  are 
sellers  of  handkerchiefs,  cards,  photographs,  teas,  and 
thousands  of  notions,  most  of  which  can  be  procured 
cheaper  elsewhere,  but  which  are  eagerly  sought  for  and 
purchased  by  the  myriads  of  people  who  want  to  carry 
home  with  them  souvenirs  of  the  World's  Fair  of  1884-85 
in  the  Crescent  City,  where  the  water  runs  the  wrong  way 
and  the  sun  rises  west  of  the  river.       Ben  C.  Truman. 

New  Orleans,  January  10,  1885. 

1        M 

The  top  of  Mount  Carmel  is  now  occupied  by  an  Ameri- 
can whose  wine  cellar  is  a  Biblical  tomb  in  the  hill. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


Garden   Song. 

Here,  in  this  enchanted  close, 
Bloom  the  hyacinth  and  rose. 
Here,  beside  the  homely  stocks, 
Flaunt  the  flaming  hollyhocks; 
Here,  as  everywhere,  one  sees 
Ranks,  conditions,  and  degrees. 

All  the  seasons  run  their  race 
In  this  narrow  garden  space  j 
Grape,  and  apricot,  and  fig, 
Here  will  ripen  and  grow  big; 
Here  is  store  and  overplus- 
More  had  not  Alcinous. 

Here.iin  alleys  cool  and  green, 
Far  ahead  the  thrush  is  seen; 
Here  along  the  southern  wall 
Keeps  the  bee  his  festival; 
Quiet  here  doth  reign;  afar 
Sounds  of  toil  and  turmoil  are. 

Here  are  shadows  large  and  long; 
Here  are  spaces  meet  for  song; 
Grant,  O  Powers  benign,  that  I, 
Now  that  none  profane  is  nigh, 
Now  that  mood  and  moment  please, 
Find  the  fair  Pierides! 

— Austin  Dobson  in  the  I?idependent . 


Mine  Enemy. 

Mine  enemy,  who  time  and  oft 

Had  smitten  me  with  words  like  swords, 

And  trampled  on  my  answer  soft, 
Till  I  too  smote  with  angry  words, 

Is  dead,  and  I  am  fairly  quit. 

God  give  him  rest!    Once  well  away, 
Seeing  he  loved  me  not  a  whit, 

No  heart  have  I  to  bid  him  stay. 

And  yet  methinks  the  God  who  framed 
Both  him  and  me  had  made  us  such 

That  we  were  scarcely  to  be  blamed 
For  loving  not  each  other  much. 

The  little  good  there  was  in  me, 

It  was  not  his,  nor  in  his  way; 
His  good  I  haply  might  not  see, 

Because  he  lacked  one  darling  trait. 

We  liked  not,  and  misliking  lent 

Our  virtues  its  own  fatal  sting. 
And  many  a  shaft  that  anger  sent 

Was  feathered  from  a  virtue's  wing. 

The  aggressor  he,  his  active  life 

Committed  him  to  this  or  that; 
I  slipped,  but  loath,  into  the  strife, 

Where  he  was  dog  and  I  was  cat. 

Now,  'twixt  the  twain  who  lately  closed 
In  contest  on  Time's  petty  stage, 

Eternity  hath  interposed 

The  shadow  of  its  dateless  age. 

To-day  I  saw  his  resting-place — 

A  grave  that  friendship  s  flowers  entwine — 

And  wondered,  with  a  troubled  face, 
If  any  hands  would  cherish  mine. 

The  space  about  was  kept,  they  said, 
For  some  who  wished  their  bones  to  lay 

As  near  as  might  be  to  the  dead 
Whom  I  in  life  had  wished  away. 

God  give  him  rest!    The  single  crime, 
Mislike  of  me,  should  hardly  blot 

His  fame  with  one  who  many  a  time 
Can  soothly  say,  "  I  like  me  not." 

Perhaps  we  never  fairly  met 

That  part  in  each  God  meant  should  live, 
And  so  incurred  no  lasting  debt, 

And  have  but  little  to  forgive. 

Thus  entering  at  opposing  gates — 

For  heaven  has  many  gates,  they  say — 

We  each  may  find  a  comrade  waits 
Who  quarreled  with  him  by  the  way. 

In  jarring  notes  that  vex  the  ear 
Throughout  life's  feeble  overture, 

Tis  oft  the  tuning  that  we  hear 
To  make  the  after-concord  sure. 

—London  Spectator* 

To  a  Young  Lady,  with  a  Calendar. 

Ye  olde  yere's  gone:  pray,  Mistresse  Margerie, 
Note  on  yis  sheete  how  goes  ye  newe  for  me : 
Let  Januarie  call  me  friend,  and  Maye 
Show:  yis  he  did  yt  pleas'd  me  wel  to-daye. 
Tulyll  be  proud  with  but  yis  recorde  short; 
He  wore  my  Favoure  in  ye  Tennis  Court. 
So  fare  ye  yere  and  I  shall  think  yt  June 
Hath  lit  Decembre  with  her  lovers'  Moon 
If  ye  last  daye  a  small  red  marke  have  shewn 

Yt  saith:  Here  came  my  lover  by  his  owne. 

BT.  C.  Banner  in  Puck. 

Oh,  Had  I  Known. 

If  I  had  thought  so  soon  she  would  have  died, 
He  said,  I  had  been  tenderer  in  my  speech, 

I  had  a  moment  lingered  at  her  side, 

And  held  her  ere  she  passed  beyond  my  reach, 

If  I  had  thought  so  soon  she  would  have  died. 

That  day  she  looked  up  with  her  startled  eyes, 

Like  some  hurt  creature  where  the  woods  are  deep; 

With  kisses  I  had  stilled  those  breaking  sighs, 
With  kisses  closed  those  eyelids  into  sleep, 

That  day  she  looked  up  with  her  startled  eyes. 

Oh,  had  I  known  she  would  have  died  so  soon, 
Love  had  not  wasted  on  a  barren  land, 

Love  like  those  rivers  under  torrid  noon 

Lost  on  the  desert,  poured  out  on  the  sand — 

Oh,  had  I  known  she  would  have  died  so  soon! 

—Harriet  Prescott  Spoflord  in  the  Bazar, 


STORYETTES. 


Sixty  tons  of  rock  are  reported  to  have  fallen  from  the 
Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia,  the  other  afternoon,  with  a 
deafening  roar,  but  the  curved  lines  of  the  bridge  were  not 
disturbed.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  fall  of  rock 
from  the  bridge  since  it  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1789. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  witty  Frenchman  wrote  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  book  bearing  the 
title,  "  Les  agreraens  et  les  chagrins  des  manages."  In 
this  work  the  first  four  pages  are  devoted  to  the  "  agre- 
mens"  (joys),  and  the  remaining  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  to  the  "  chagrins  "  (sorrows). 


An  English  north-country  paper  frowns  upon  the  known 
ambition  of  the  mayor  of  its  town  to  be  made  a  knight  for 
his  distinguished  services  in  receiving  royalty,  and  narrates 
for  the  benefit  of  the  aspirant  this  anecdote:  When  Adam 
Black,  the  Edinburgh  publisher,  was  sounded  on  the  sub- 
ject of  receiving  knighthood,  he  said:  "  Nae,  nae;  it  wad- 
na  dee.  You  see,"  he  added,  "  if  a  boy  cam  into  ma' 
shop  and  said,  '  A  ha'peth  o'  slate-pencil,  Sir  Adam/  it 
wadna  sound  weel." 


E.  L.  Blanchard  tells  of  a  humorous  incident  said  to 
have  occurred  during  a  representation  of  "  Black-eyed 
Susan,"  at  Liverpool,  in  1S58.  The  jury,  carried  away  by 
the  cunning  of  the  scene,  when  asked  for  their  verdict, 
"  Guilty  or  not  guilty? "  at  once  exclaimed,  "  Not  guilty." 
Upon  which  the  admiral  observed,  sotto  voce,  "  Gentle- 
men, you  know  the  piece  can  not  proceed  unless  you  re- 
consider your  verdict,"  which  was  accordingly  reversed, 
and  thus  prevented  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 


In  all  policies  of  insurance  these,  among  a  host  of  other 
questions,  occur:  "Age  of  father,  if  living?"  "Age  of 
mother,  if  living?"  A  man  in  the  country  who  filled  up 
an  application  made  his  father's  age,  "  if  living,"  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  years,  and  his  mother's  one  hundred  and 
two.  The  agent  was  amazed  at  this,  arid  fancied  he  had 
secured  an  excellent  customer;  but,  feeling  somewhat  du- 
bious, he  remarked  that  the  applicant  came  of  a  very  long- 
lived  family.  "  Oh,  you  see,  sir,"replied  he,  "  my  parents 
died  many  years  ago,  but, '  if  living,'  would  be  aged  as  there 
put  down."    "  Exactly — I  understand,"  said  the  agent. 


Mr.  Gladstone  was  once  making  one  of  his  great 
speeches  in  the  House  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  (then  Mr. 
Disraeli)  jvas  leader  of  the  opposition.  Gladstone  had 
worked  himself  up  into  a  great  state,  and  referred  to  "  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  and  his  '  satellites.' "  On  this 
there  were  cries  of  "  Order,  order,"  "  Question,"  etc., 
which  so  disconcerted  the  right  honorable  gentleman  that 
he  lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  He  threw  back  his 
head,  and  in  vain  tried  to  remember  where  he  left  off, 
when  Mr.  Disraeli  leaned  across  the  table,  and  said,  quiet- 
ly, "  The  last  word  was  '  satellites.' " 


An  elderly  and  well-known  gentleman  of  Boston,  who, 
while  he  likes  to  sit  at  the  convival  board,  will  not  touch 
anything  spirituous,  was  invited  out  a  few  nights  ago  by  a 
party  of  choice  spirits.  A  huge  milk  punch  had,  however, 
been  prepared  for  him,  and  wnen  he  was  asked  what  bev- 
erage he  would  prefer,  his  reply  was  as  usual:  "Well,  I 
guess  I'll  take  a  little  milk."  The  punch  was  brought, 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  him  to  note  the  effect. 
Raising  the  glass,  he  took  a  sip,  and  then  another;  at  the 
third,  however,  he  drained  the  tumbler;  smacked  bis  lips 
and,  looking  at  the  empty  glass,  observed:  "  Great  Caesar! 
what  a  cow ! " 

Counsellor  Nicoll,  of  New  York,  once  had  a  celebrated 
case  against  the  city  for  a  client  who  had  been  in- 
jured fejr  having  his  carriage  overthrown  in  consequence 
of  some  obstruction  carelessly  left  by  workmen  on  one  of 
the  boulevards.  The  man's  spine  had  been  hurt  in  some 
way,  and  Counsellor  Nicoll  had  an  immense  sort  of  iron 
net-work  cage  manufactured,  which  completely  covered 
the  client's  head  and  shoulders,  and  was  secured  by  up- 
right and  horizontal  iron  bars  to  his  waist.  When  the 
injured  plaintiff  was  carried  in  in  this  contrivance,  and  the 
jurors  were  informed  that  it  was  necessary  in  consequence 
of  his  terrible  injuries,  they  "weakened"  at  once,  and 
Nicoll  won  his  case.  The  man,  of  course,  had  been  badly 
injured,  and  the  suit  was  a  well-founded  one;  but  "Ni- 
coll's  cage  "  is  still  often  alluded  to  with  roars  of  laughter. 


Mr.  Webster  was  favorably  impressed  with  turnip-cult- 
ure, and  believed  that  it  might  be  profitably  introduced 
into  Massachusetts,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  labor. 
He  endeavored  to  introduce  English  and  Scotch  husbandry 
to  some  extent  on  his  farm  at  Marshfield,  beginning  by  keep- 
ing large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  His  farm  at  Frank- 
lin was  cultivated  in  the  old  New  Hampshire  style,  and  he 
was  very  fond  of  making  comparisons  between  the  two. 
He  had  some  of  the  products  of  his  farm  sent  tcr  Washing- 
ton, and  his  blazing  black  eyes  would  gleam  with  joy, 
while  a  smile  of  satisfaction  would  light  up  his  swarthy  face, 
as  he  would  ask  a  guest  at  the  dinner-table  to  partake  of 
boiled  mutton  of  his  own  raising,  with  potatoes  and  turnips 
of  his  own  growth.  What  such  a  dinner  cost  him  he  never 
explained,  but  he  must  have  been  somewhat  like  Mr.  Al- 
vin  Adams,  who  accumulated  a  fortune  in  the  express  bus- 
iness, and  who  said  to  some  friends  who  visited  him  at  a 
magnificent  estate  which  he  owned  near  Boston :  "  Gentle- 
men, shall  I  give  you  a  glass  of  Aldemey  milk  or  of  cham- 
pagne; the  cost  to  me  is  about  the  same." 


The  Marquis  of  Ripon  is  about  the  only  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  India  to  whom  that  ofiSce  was  not  more  or  less  an 
object  from  a  pecuniary  standpoint.  He  is  a  very  rich 
man,  with  a  beautiful  house  in  Carlton  Gardens,  London, 
a  splendid  villa  in  Putney,  a  grand  seat  in  Yorkshire,  and 
another  in  Lincolnshire.  Lady  Ripon  has  an  independ- 
ent fortune  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  they 
have  only  one  child.    He  is  unmarried. 


THE        ARGO  N AUT 


NEW    YORK    GOSSIP. 


'  Flaneur"  Discourses  of  Yachting,  Actors,  and  Social  Events. 


Drinking  at  the  bar  in  New  York  is  still  a  form  of 
amusement  which  is  more  or  less  fashionable  uptown,  but 
it  has  certainly  decreased  greatly  in  popularity  within  the 
past  year  or  two  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city.  Men 
have  acquired  the  habit  lately  of  refusing  to  imbibe  with 
the  set  phrase,  "  Thanks,  I  never  drink  belore  dinner," 
and  the  result  is  that  there  are  fewer  drunkards  before  dark 
than  there  were  a  few  years  ago.  I  don't  believe  this  is 
due  to  the  "  Business  Men's  Moderation  Society,"  or  to 
any  temperance  movement,  but  is  solely  the  result  of  the 
good  sense  of  drinking  men.  Business  here  is  confined  to 
a  very  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  few  well- 
to-do  workers  arrive  at  their  offices  before  ten  o'clock  or 
remain  in  them  alter  half-past  four.  They  have  a  com- 
paratively short  time  in  which  to  get  through  with  the  day's 
toil,  and  leaning  against  the  bar  consumes  too  much  time 
to  be  indulged  in  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Those  men 
who  do  drink  at  all  hours  have  changed  the  character  of 
their  "  pizen,"  and  either  stick  to  one  particular  drink  or 
partake  lightly  of  sherry  or  Rhine  wine.  The  drinkers  of 
heavy  cocktails,  hot  whisky,  gin,  milk-punch,  and  other 
hard  liquors  are  growing  fewer  every  year.  The  bar-tender 
of  the  Astor  House  told  me  the  other  day  that  within 
a  year  customs  in  drinking  had  changed  amazingly. 

"  Men  nowadays,"  he  said,  "  take  beer  in  six  cases  out 
of  ten.  Those  who  don't  take  beer  pour  a  little  whisky  in 
the  bottom  of  a  glass  and  fill  it  up  with  water;  and  others 
take  sherry,  Rhine  wine  and  seltzer,  or  a  thimbleful  of 
vermouth.  When  I  first  went  into  the  business  everybody 
drank  hard.  Now  a  party  of  big,  heavy  men  will  walk  up 
to  this  bar,  and  the  first  will  order  a  little  sherry,  the  sec- 
ond a  glass  of  lemonade,  the  third  will  swallow  some  light 
cordiai,  and  the  rest  beer.  Mixed  drinks  seem  to  have 
lost  their  grip." 

As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  there  is  not  as  much 
heavy  drinking  now  as  formerly.  Ales,  beer,  and  mineral 
waters  are  largely  consumed,  and  the  rip-snorting  drunk- 
ard who  was  formerly  such  a  feature  of  bar-room  life — I 
mean  the  loud-voiced,  affectionate,  noisy,  and  generous 
man,  who  leaned  over  a  bar  and  whooped  them  up  as  long 
as  he  could  stand — has  become  a  rarity. 

At  present,  girls  are  raving  only  over  Mantell  and  Kel- 
sey.  The  many  other  handsome  leading  men  in  New- 
York  are  ignored.  It  is  rather  curious  that  both  of  these 
male  professional  beauties  are  manly  and  good-natured 
men,  who  do  not  pose  as  "  mashers,"  and  who  have  more 
male  than  female  friends.  Kelsey  is  a  cockney  sort  of  an 
Englishman,  who  walks  as  though  he  were  always  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  who  looks  precisely  off  the  stage  as  he 
djes  on.  Mantell  is  in  appearance  by  no  means  as  pict- 
uresque off  the  boards  as  on.  I  am  told  by  one  of  these 
worshipers  of  actors  that  girls  don't  rave  over  Osmond 
Tearle  because  his  face  is  too  red  in  the  street,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  bulge  of  his  eyes;  that "  Handsome 
Jack  "  Barnes's  legs  are  not  straight,  that  his  face  is  very 
commonplace,  and  that  his  clothes  don't  fit  him;  that 
Jack  Mason's  face  is  anything  but  characteristic,  in  fact,  is 
decidedly  muggy,  and  that  his  clothes  also  are  ill-fitting- 
and  that  John  Drew,  the  leading  man  at  Daly's  Theatre, 
is  debarred  by  his  high  degree  of  emaciation,  a  prodigious 
nose,  and  a  queer  eye,  from  being  a  professional  beauty. 
Over  such  stars  as  Lawrence  Barrett,  Edwin  Booth,  Billy 
Florence,  and  John  T.  Raymond  girls  never  rave.  They 
are  considered  old  and  uninteresting.  To  be  the  idol  of 
feminine  New  York,  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  in  the  first 
place  to  play  parts  which  require  a  diversified  and  fashion- 
able assortment  of  store  clothes,  a  conventional  mustache, 
and  a  figure  that  must  not  be  robust  or  rugged,  but  simply 
and  wholly  "elegant."  We  have  never  yet  had  a  man  who 
could  step  into  Montague's  shoes.  It  is  sad,  bj)t  I  doubt 
if  it  has  retarded  the  growth  of  the  country  to  any  appre- 
ciable degree. 

The  Charity  Ball  this  year  was,  very  much  to  every- 
body's surprise,  a  social  success.  Those  amiable  creat- 
ures, "  our  best  people,"  suddenly  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  dance,  and  the  result  was  that  society  made  the  thread- 
bare and  conventional  old  Charity  a  howling  success.  It 
was  like  the  charity  balls  of  fifteen  years  ago,  before  the 
crowded  crushes  of  the  Assemblies,  Patriarch's,  F.  C.  D. 
C.'s,  and  Bachelors'  took  the  fashionable  world  to  Del- 
monico's  and  taught  it  to  sneer  at  the  Charity.  The  sea- 
son began  so  late  this  year — it  is  just  under  way  now— that 
the  army  of  debutantes  and  rosebuds  are  not  yet  danced 
out.  They  are  still  eager  for  the  fray,  and  they  swooped 
down  on  the  Boor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and 
danced  until  two  o'clock.  This  was  in  brilliant  contrast 
to  the  grim  failure  of  last  year,  when  society  people  sat 
solemnly  in  their  boxes  and  gazed  with  remorseless  disap- 
proval at  the  small  clerks,  shop-girls,  and  denizens  of  the 
half-world,  who  pivoted  with  Fourth  Ward  grace  over  the 
floor. 

There  are  a  great  many  miscellaneous  crowds  in  the 
Metropolitan  <  Ipera  House,  but  I  think  the  ones  that  con- 
gregate there  at  the  matinees  Saturday  afternoons  are  the 
most  extraordinary.  Saturday  afternoons  seem  to  have 
been  chosen  by  the  women  of  New  York  of  every  grade 
and  station  as  the  time  to  visit  the  opera.  The  tickets  are 
cheap,  there  are  seldom  any  men  on  hand  to  criticise 
them,  and  they  go  in  all  sorts  of  costumes,  from  the  cor- 
rect English  outfit— bonnet,  boots,  umbrella,  and  all— to 
the  woman  in  an  ordinary  house-dress  concealed  beneath 
the  enfolding  seal-skin.  It  is  not  an  attractive  audience 
to  men.  Pre'ty  women  who  are  respectable  are  extremely 
scarce,  and  the  boxes  look  lonely  and  gloomy  when  un- 
lighted  by  the  showy  toilets  one  is  acustomed  to  see  at 
night.  Most  of  the  women  are  old.  and  a  fair  majority 
carry  librettos,  music-books,  and  lead-pencils  for  marginal 
notes.  They  follow  the  music  religiously.  The  matinees 
give  them  a  chance  to  cram  up  on  the  opera,  so  they  can 
talk  to  the  men  who  call  on  them  as  if  they  went  every 
night.  The  most  curious  feature  of  all,  and  one  which  I 
approach  with  reluctance  and  diffidence,  is  the  vast  num- 
ber of  "  painted  sepulchres  "—as  I  believe  the  Independent 
calls  them— who  attend  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  sepul- 


chres in  question— I  pause  tb  remark  that  they  are  large- 
eyed,  well-fed,  beautifully  dressed,  and  serene— attend  m 
couples,  are  thoroughly  well-behaved,  and  read  the  libret- 
tos assiduously.  Why  it  has  become  fashionable  among 
them  to  throng  the  Metropolitan  on  Saturday  afternoons  is 
a  mystery  to  me,  unless  it  is  to  gratify  that  love  of  music 
which  all  women  seem  instinctively  to  possess. 

The  decision  of  the  American  yachtsmen  to  rip  the 
sticks  out  of  some  of  their  crack  schooners,  and  turn  them 
into  sloops,  is  a  forlorn  hope.  A  sloop  should  be  of  dif- 
ferent build  from  a  schooner,  and  I  doubt  if  the  two- 
masted  racers,  though  they  are  unquestionably  the  fastest 
schooners  in  the  world,  will  be  able  to  make  a  creditable 
showing  when  sloop-rigged.  The  conviction  is  seitling 
down  like  a  pall  upon  men  interested  in  yachting  here, 
that  the  America  Cup,  which  she  has  held  under  the  fairest 
conditions  against  all  comers  for  thirty  odd  years,  is 
doomed.  The  two  gigantic  cutters,  or  sailing  machines, 
which  the  Englishmen  send  over — particularly  the  Geneslra 
— are  so  much  bigger  than  our  fast  sloops,  the  Grade  and 
Fannie,  that  they  are  not  in  the  same  class.  The  Eng- 
lishmen know  that  we  have  no  big  sloops,  and  their  chal- 
lenge does  not  give  us  time  to  build  one.  You  can't  build 
a  hundred-foot  sloop,  test  her,  and  learn  how  to  get  speed 
out  of  her  in  five  months — particularly  with  the  stock 
market  going  to  the  dogs,  and  the  grand  old  party  suffer- 
ing in  the  throes  of  an  awful  defeat.  I  take  it  that  it  is 
highly  complimentary  to  our  yachtsmen  that  they  do  not 
attempt  to  sail  a  schooner  of  the  same  size  as  the  Geneslra 
against  the  English  cutter.  In  this  way  we  would  win, 
for  the  English  cutter  can  not  compete  with  such  a  flyer, 
for  instance,  as  the  schooner  Grayling.  It  would,  under 
the  strict  rules  which  govern  the  Cup,  be  perfectly  ad- 
missible to  sail  a  schooner  against  the  English  cutters,  but 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club  wishes  to  maintain  the  fairest 
sort  of  attitude  toward  the  challengers,  and  hence  they 
will  enter  nothing  but  a  sloop  in  defense  of  the  trophy. 
One  hope,  which  is  silently  and  secretly  indulged  in,  is 
that  the  Geneslra  will  never  be  able  to  get  over  here  in 
trim.  She  is  a  good  deal  the  build  of  a  needle,  and  she 
has  tons  and  tons  of  lead  on  her  keel.  If  she  ever  gets  in 
a  heavy  sea,  it  will  probably  shake  the  spars  out  of  tier. 

The  scheme  which  has  so  long  been  in  vogue  in  Lon- 
don, of  roofing  over  the  "  back  yard,"  and  providing  it 
with  a  dancing-floor  on  the  occasion  of  big  entertainments 
in  city  houses,  is  to  be  tried  here  for  the  first  time  next 
week,  by  the  Bradley  Martins.  It  is  creating  quite  as 
much  excitement  as  the  marriage  of  Miss  Astor,  and  every 
society  woman  gazes  with  reverence  out  of  the  rear  win- 
dows, and  figures  the  effect  of  her  receptions  there.  The 
Bradley  Martins  have  attained  considerable  distinction  in 
the  wo  Id.  He  came  down  from  the  interior  of  the  State, 
an  indolent,  agreeable,  and  handsome  man,  who  had  been 
in  New  York  only  a  few  years  when  he  married  her.  She 
was  a  great  heiress.  Since  then  they  have  made  New 
York  city  their  residence,  and  go  every  year  to  an  immense 
estate  in  Scotland,  where  they  shoot  deer  and  pheasants, 
and  indulge  in  all  the  traditional  and  conventional  gayety 
of  English  country  life.  England  has  never  been  able  to 
get  used  to  this,  and  the  Bradley  Martins  have  been  the 
subject  of  numberless  essays  and  articles  in  the  London 
World  and  Truth.  While  it  is  quite  the  sort  of  thing  for 
Englishmen  to  run  over  to  America  to  shoot,  it  is  thor- 
oughly incredible  to  them  that  any  American  should  have 
the  effrontery  to  use  Scotland  as  a  hunting  ground.  If  the 
scheme  of  the  Bradley  Martins  to  build  in  the  back-yard 
is  a  success,  half  the  residences  in  town  will  adopt  it,  for 
it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  dance  in  a  New  York  house 
that  is  not  uncomfortably  crowded.  The  formation  and 
success  of  a  "  Portable  Back-yard  Ball-room  Company, 
Limited,"  is  an  event  of  the  very  near  future.  Thus,  when 
a  man  goes  down  town  in  the  morning,  expecting  a  sur- 
prise party  at  night,  he  can  leave  orders  for  a  ball-room  to 
be  put  up  in  the  back-yard,  and  the  people  can  dance 
here  till  daylight,  while  he  sleeps  placidly  in  the  house 
proper. 

Harrigan  and  Hart's  reception  at  their  new  Park  Thea- 
tre was  one  that  will  long  be  remembered  in  theatrical  an- 
nals. I  doubt  if  two  more  popular  men  could  be  found  in 
New  York  than  these  two  sturdy  and  modest  workers. 
They  have  moved  to  the  Park  Theatre,  which  has  been  a 
Jonah  ever  since  it  was  built,  and  they  have  carried  their 
success  with  them.  Seats  are  sold  at  a  premium  for  weeks 
in  advance,  and  the  bootblacks  are  already  whistling  new 
songs  from  "  McAllister's  Legacy  "  in  the  streets.  No  one 
has  anything  but  kind  words  for  Harrigan  and  Hart,  either 
in  the  papers  or  elsewhere  now,  and  the  notices  of  their 
new  play  are  so  complimentary  that  I  supposed  they  were 
largely  due  to  the  prevalent  good  feeling  toward  the  good- 
natured  young  Irishmen.  It  is  difficult  to  withstand  such 
enthusiasm  as  the  audiences  of  Harrigan  and  Hart  exhibit 
every  night,  but  I  sat  through  the  play  the  other  night  and 
watched  it  carefully,  with  the  most  gratifying  results — that 
is,  gratifying  to  me.  1  have  argued  ever  since  Ned  Harri- 
gan wrote  the  first  of  his  series  of  Mulligan  plays,  at  the 
old  theatre  near  Prince  Street,  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  that 
he  would  create  a  distinct  variety  of  stage  literature  which 
would  have  lor  its  aim  the  illustration  of  New  York  city 
types.  Every  successive  play  of  Harrigan's  has  shown  a 
broader  degree  of  skill  in  the  treatment  of  his  characters, 
and  an  elevation  in  tone  which  augurs  well  for  the  coming 
work  of  the  man  who  is  certainly  the  most  original  of  our 
playwrights.  Blakelv  Hall. 

New  York,  January  8,  1885. 


A  great  deal  of  curiosity  has  been  manifested  among 
Republican  politicians  here  to  witness  the  first  meeting  of 
Blaine  and  Logan,  and  to  see  how  the  distinguished  can- 
didates would  greet  each  other.  They  met  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  recently.  Blaine  was  riding  in  a  carriage, 
and  Logan  was  returning  from  the  Senate  on  foot.  They 
sighted  each  other  fully  a  block  away,  and  when  the  car- 
riage was  about  passing,  Blaine  raised  his  hat.  Logan 
cleared  his  throat  and  shouted,  "  How  are  you,  Bur- 
chard?"  Blaine's  face  flushed  for  an  instant,  and  he 
looked  embarrassed.  Then  he  smiled,  and  Logan  went 
into  the  street,  and  both  men  shook  hands  heartily. — 
Washington  dispatch  in  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


[All  communications   for   this    department   should    be    addressed    to   "Chess 

Editor  Argonaut,  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Franci>co.  Cal."] 

8ST  The  Chess  Editor  is  absent  for  a  few  weeks  at  the   East,  during  which 

he  requests  the  indulgence  of  his  correspondents.     All  solutions  and   other 

communications  will  be  acknowledged  upon  his  return. 


Problem  No.  XCVI  —  By  C.  Planck. 

Fint  Prize  in  Surrey  Chess  Association  Journey. 

White— King  at  KKt  sq-  Queen  al  KB3;  Rook  at  KR6;  Bishop 

atQR7;  Knights  at  K4,  KH8;  Pawns  at  KK7,  QK12,  QIO4. 

Black — King  at  K4;  Bishops  at  K3,  KB3;  Pawns  at  K2,  QK.6. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Problem  No.  XCVIL— By  C.  H.  Wheeler,  South  Lynne.  111. 

Motto,  "  Argonaut." 

BLACK 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problem  No.  LXXXIii. 
'-?.Q5..     ..     .  1-PQ3 


(a)  I 

2— B 

3-R 


2— Kt  x  Kt,  dis  ch,  mate. 

Solution  of  Problem  No. 
I— R  QKt6 
2— B  QKt  sq 
3— P  QB4  mate 
1— B  K8 
>5  ch     2— K  B4 
lb  mate. 


LXXXIV. 
I— B  x  R  (a,  b) 
2— B  x  Kt 


|(b)i 


—  1— P  x  R 

Q  QB4       2— K  B4 
3— B  Q3,  mate. 

Correct  solutions  received:  Problems  LXXXIII  LXXXY, 
LXXXVI,  LXXXVII,  and  LXXXV1II,  from  Wm.  Zeckendorf, 
Tucson,  A.  T. 

Game  No.  56. 
One  of  thirty-three  games  played  by  Mr.  Steinitz,  simultaneous* 
ly,  at  Baltimore,  on  December  11,  1884.    Game  and  notes  from  the 
International  Chess  Magazine  : 

FRENCH   DEFENSE. 


While.  Black. 

W.  Sleinitz.    Gen.  Congdon. 

1— P  K4  1— P  K3 

2— P  IJ4  2— P  Q4 
3-Kt  QB3  (a)    3-Kt  KB3(b) 

4— B  KKt5     "  4— B  K2 

5— P  K5  (c)  5— KKt  Q2 

6— B  x  B  6— Q  x  B 

7-6  Q2  (d)  7-f  QR3  (e) 

S-KtQsq(f)  8-P  yKt3(g) 


9— P  KB4 
10— Kt  KB3 
u-P  B3 
12— B  K2 
13— Castles 
14— Kt  K3 
15-P  B5  (j) 
16-Kt  R4 


9— B  Kt2 
10—  P  OB4 
11— Kt  QB3 
12— P  KR3  (h) 
13— Castles 
14-P  B5  (ij 
15-P  B3 
16— KR  Q  sq 


White.  Black. 

17— Kt  Kt6  17— 0  B2 

18— KP  x  BP  18— Kt  x  P 

19— Kt  K5  19—  Kt  x  Kt 

20— P  x  Kt  20—  Kt  K5 

21— Q  Q4  21— Kt  B4 

22— B  Ku  22—  P  x  P 

23— Kt  x  BP  23—  Q  Qli2 

24— P  K6  (k)  24-R  KB  sq  (1) 

25— P  K7  25— R  B3 

26— Q  RK  sq  26— R  K  sq  (m) 

27— B  R5  27— R  x  Kt 

28— B  x  R  28— R  x  R  ch 

29— K  x  R  29— Kt  K5 
30— R  x  Kt  (n)  30— P  x  R 

31— B  Q7  31-Q  B5  ch 


32— K  K2 


Resigns. 


int. 

ter  than  B  Kt5,  in  which  case  White  may  exchange 
th  advantage,  for  Black's  KB  is  not  well  posted  at  K15, 
d  he  exchange  it  for  Kl,  he  would  only  strengthen  While  s 


(a)  Introduced  by  Paulsen.  It  gives  White,  we  believe,  a  better 
game  than  the  ordinary  variation  initialed  by  exchanging  Pawns 
at  this  point. 

(b)  Better   than 
Pawns  with 
and  should  1 

centre,  since  the  doubled  Pawn  can  easily  be  dissolved  subsequent- 
ly by  PQB4. 

(c)  B  x  Kt  followed  by  Kt  KB3  is  also  favored  by  some  of  the 
strongest  players  at  this  juncture. 

(d)  The  combination  of  White's  last  four  moves  is  the  invention 
of  Herr  Englisch,  of  Vienna 

(e)  Necessary  to  prevent  Kt  QKt5. 

(f)  Imperative  in  order  to  protect  the  chain  of  Pawns  by  P  QB3, 
should  Black  advance  P  QB4. 

(g)  Not  as  strong  as  P  QB4  at  once. 

(0)  Not  good,  for,  as  the  next  move  shows,  he  intended  to  castle 
on  the  K's  side,  which  is  considerably  weakened  by  this  advance. 

(i)  He  ought  to  have  reserved  the  opportunity  of  exchanging 
Pawns,  followed  by  Q  Kt5  in  case  of  need. 

(j)  White  obtains  a  powerful  attack  by  this  advance,  which 
threatens  P  B6  followed  by  Kt  KKt4. 

(k)  A  harassing  move.    He  threatens  P  K7. 

(1)  Had  he  captured  P  with  Kt,  White  would  have  answered  Kt 
x  RP  ch,  followed  by  B  x  Kt  ch  and  R  B7,  winning  easily. 

(ml  If-B  B3,  ?i  B  R5,  Kt  K5;  28  P  K8  queens  and  wins  by  Q 
x  QP  ch.  If  Kt  K5  at  once,  the  game  might  have  proceeded  26— 
Kt  K5;  27  Kt  x  KtP,  R  x  R  ch;  2S  R  x  R,  Q  x  P;  29  B  K6  ch,  K 
R2  best;  30  R  B7,  Q  B4;  31  Kt  B5  dis  ch,  K  Kt3;  32,  R  Kt7  ch, 
K  R4;  33  P  KKt4,  mate. 

(n)  Decisive. 

• 

We  have  received  the  first  numer  of  the  International  Chess 
Magazine,  edited  and  publishtd  by  Mr.  William  Sleinitz.  It  con- 
tains the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  upon  "  Paul  Morphy  and  the 
Play  of  his  Time";  "  A  Morphy  Curiosity,"  by  A.  G.  Sellmann; 
curent  chess  news,  and  the  usual  games  and  problems;  "The 
Editor,"  a  "  personal  and  general  heading,  under  which  Mr. 
Sleinitz  will  drop  the  editorial  "we,"  and  address  his  readers  in  the 
first  person.  From  indications  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Steinitz  chafes  somewhat  under  his  previous  inability  to  reply  to 
certain  attacks  made  upon  him  from  various  sources,  and  we  there- 
fore infer  that  it  is  his  intention  to  "get  even  "  through  the  medium 
of  his  magazine.  The  magazine  presents  a  very  creditable  appear- 
ance, is  neatly  gotten  up,  and  will  doubtless  deserve  the  patronage 
and  support  of  all  lovers  of  the  game.  The  address  is  William 
Steinitz,  169  and  170  Fulton  Street,  New  York;  and  the  price  is 
$3  per  annum. 


THE        ARGONA  UT7 


VANITY    FAIR. 

The  London  clubs  are  roomy  and  handsomely  appoint- 
ed. There  is  an  air  of  wealth  and  luxury  about  such  club- 
houses as  the  Atheneum,  the  Carlton,  and  the  Reform. 
The  rooms  are  very  large,  the  furniture  very  massive,  and 
the  ornaments,  painting,  etc.,  are  very  costly.  They  have 
perfectly  trained  servants.  From  the  salaried  manager 
down  to  the  innumerable  page  boys  in  their  pretty  liveries, 
all  are  well  appearing,  self-respecting,  capable,  and  oblig- 
ing. Seldom  is  a  servant  employed  in  a  fashionable  club 
who  is  not  tall,  of  handsome  appearance  and  demeanor, 
and  of  engaging  address.  The  service,  in  short,  is  perfect. 
The  clubs  have  good,  and  sometimes  very  large,  libraries, 
especially  of  reference  books,  works  on  politics,  and  social 
economy.  The  magazines  and  papers,  of  course,  of  all 
countries  are  on  the  tables  or  racks.  In  the  more  aristo- 
cratic clubs,  the  dinners  are  rather  privately  served — gen- 
erally in  apartment  rooms— except,  perhaps,  about  once  a 
month,  when  it  is  usual  to  have  what  is  called  a  "  house 
dinner,"  when  a  number  of  the  members  put  down  their 
names  previously  in  order  to  make  up  a  set  dinner  party. 
The  cuisine  and  menage  of  these  clubs  are  as  perfect  as 
wealth  and  exquisite  taste  can  command.  These  clubs 
supply  abundantly  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  an 
aristocratic  home,  without  any  of  the  trouble  inseparable 
from  a  private  household.  It  is  the  uniform  custom 
among  club  men  to  use  their  clubs  as  their  usual  address, 
and  they  leave  their  private  addresses  with  the  hall  porter, 
who  forwards  mail  by  every  post.  The  rule  is  that  all 
habitues  of  clubs  do  all  their  correspondence  when  in 
town  at  their  clubs.  The  custom  has  many  advantages. 
The  London  clubs  are  either  political,  official,  profession- 
al, literary,  or  only  social.  All  told,  there  are  just  about 
one  hundred  clubs  which  are  rather  fashionable,  and  these 
include  all  the  principal  ones  in  London.  The  entrance 
fee  to  these  clubs  ranges  from  $10  to  $300,  and  the  annual 
subscription  is  from  $10  to  $50.  The  most  aristocratic 
and  elite  clubs  are:  The  Clinton,  conservative;  the  Re- 
form, liberal;  the  Army  and  Navy,  for  officers  of  her 
majesty's  military  and  naval  service ;  the  Atheneum,  for 
gentlemen  distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters  or  illustri- 
ous in  some  walk  of  life;  the  University,  for  the  more 
"  donnish  "  of  the  members  and  alumni  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  universities.  White's  and  Brooks's  are 
social  clubs,  and  are  confined  to  the  nobility  and  those 
who,  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  rank,  can  claim  to  be 
the  peers  of  the  noble  born.  The  Beefsteak  Club  is  largely 
made  up  of  the  better  class  of  actors,  critics,  and  journal- 
ists. The  Savage  is  of  all  sorts.  It  is  a  free-and-easy  club, 
having  among  its  members  unknown  actors,  theatrical 
managers,  dramatic  critics,  and  bohemians.  The  clubs 
are  thrown  open  in  the  afternoon,  anywhere  from  twelve 
to  three  o'clock,  and  close  anywhere  from  twelve  to  three 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  They  are  at  the  height  of  their 
life  about  midnight,  when  the  play  is  over,  and  before  the 
gentlemen  wend  their  way  to  their  homes  or  their  lodgings. 


A  curious  light  is  thrown  on  the  insane  craving  for  new 
forms  of  excitement  in  the  fact  that  several  Paris  aristo- 
crats of  ancient  lineage  and  great  wealth  have  built  private 
circuses  for  the  exhibition  of  their  own  feats  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  friends.  A  well-known  marchioness  recently 
delighted  a  whole  bevy  of  beauty  and  rank  by  her  skill  with 
the  dumb-bells,  and  by  the  agility  with  which  she  jumped 
through  the  hoops,  while  the  Duke  de  Rochefoucauld  has 
established  a  great  reputation  as  a  performer  on  the  tra- 
peze. The  last  person  who  has  developed  the  circus  craze 
is  the  heir  of  M.  Menier,  who  made  all  his  money  in  choc- 
olate. Another  novel  amusement  in  the  near  future  will 
be  races  with  balloons,  when  the  many  machines  that,  pro- 
fess to  pilot  aerial  navigation  will  be  put  to  a  public  test. 

The  Cercle  de  l'Harmonie  masquerade — known  in  New 
York  as  the  "  Hominy  Ball " — was  rather  quiet  this  year. 
Two  hundred  dudes  giggled  and  went  and  "  felt  real  dayv- 
ilish."  As  many  more  actors  and  politicians  and  men 
about  town  went,  and  were  a  trifle  amused  and  a  good  deal 
bored.  Besides  these  there  was  a  corporal's  guard  of  the 
genuine  old  fools  of  the  bald-headed  row,  who  capered 
and  pranced  around  with  women  young  enough  to  be 
their  daughters,  made  supreme  asses  of  themselves,  and 
felt  real  coltish.  So  much  for  the  gentlemen.  As  for  the 
ladies — well,  there  were  all  sorts,  old  and  young,  lean  and 
fat,  pretty  and  homely,  graceful  and  awkward — and  lively. 
A  New  York  Telegram  reporter  thus  describes  the  scene 
in  the  early  morn:  "An  excellent  orchestra  overhead  was 
spreading  itself  upon  a  sonorous  quadrille,  and  a  couple 
of  hundred  dancers  were  having  a  wild  hurrah  upon  the 
floor.  What  a  heterogeneous  assembly!  Here  a  dress 
suit  and  blazing  diamonds,  there  the  business  clothes; 
here  a  ball  dress  with  sweeping  train,  there  a  street  cos- 
tume. The  dancers?  Well,  yes,  they  were  feeling  pretty 
good;  animal  spirift  ran  high.  There  was  a  good  deal 
about  the  dancing  which  suggested  Mile.  Cavalazzi  in  her 
chef  d'auvre,  and  a  good  deal  which  suggested  the  swing- 
ing of  a  very  high-stepping  pendulum  in  a  hilarious  clock. 
The  music  was  inspiring;  infectious  girls,  in  awfully  short 
Mother  Hubbard  dresses,  were  thick,  and  if  the  madcap 
revel  was  not  exactly  suited  to  a  church  sociable,  it  cer- 
tainly suited  all  concerned.  One  could  not  help  noticing 
among  the  female  dancers  a  marked  predilectien  for  Mother 
Hubbard  dresses,  and  one  can  easily  understand,  after  a 
brief  inspection  of  these  costumes,  cut  decollete  at  both 
ends,  why  it  was  that  the  virtuous  police  of  Chicago  put  a 
stop  to  the  wearing  of  them.  No  lady  would  court  a  bliz- 
zard in  one  of  these  costumes,  it  is  quite  fair  to  presume. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  a  real  Mother  Hub- 
bard, with  black  and  white  lace  on  the  '  edgin's,''  black 
stockings,  and  a  neat  pair  of  slippers  below  and  a  snow- 
white  neck  above,  helped  to  make  the  trimmest  little  fig- 
ures on  the  floor.  But  such  things  are  too  thrilling  for 
every-day  use." 

Men  in  New  York  are  wearing  capes  on  their  overcoats 
again,  and  they  recall  to  old  New  Yorkers  the  popularity 
of  the  cape,  and  its  sudden  disappearance  after  the  murder 


of  a  young  woman  up  town  by  a  young  man  named  Rob- 
inson. Many  years  ago  every  man  with  any  pretensionsto 
style  wore  a  cape.  The  garments  were  of  various  colors, 
often  running  to  bright  plaids,  and  they  were  worn  quite 
long.  A  tall  man  wrapped  up  in  one  of  these  capes,  and 
walking  along  in  the  dark,  looked  like  a  bandit.  When  the 
great  Robinson  murder  trial  came  on,  however,  the  testi- 
mony played  largely  on  a  cape  which  was  worn  by  a  mys- 
terious man,  who  was  subsequently  identified  as  Robinson. 
They  then  became  known  as  "  Robinson  capes,"  and  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  streets  before  the  season  was  over. 
Until  now  they  have  never  reappeared.  The  fashionable 
cape  to-day  is  a  part  of  the  top-coat,  and  hangs  very  close 
to  the  shoulders.    It  is  never  worn  separate  from  the  coat. 


I  was  amused  (says  the  St.  Louis  Sfir       sr)        the 
plucky  independence  of  a  little  t  'mt  of  the 

mountain  resorts  last  summer.   A  "  ..rsion  ' _  the 

top  of  a  high  peak  in  the  vicinity  U-  ...  a  long  and  fa- 
tiguing ride  of  nearly  all  day.  It  was  a  wearisome  ride  for 
men,  although  their  position  enabled  them  to  preserve  a 
perfect  equilibrium  of  the  body,  but  to  rest  either  side 
alternately  by  throwing  more  or  less  weight  upon  the  other. 
A  woman's  position,  admitting  of  no  such  change,  natu- 
rally became  positively  painful  before  the  journey  was 
over.  The  guides,  and  all  others  accustomed  to  the  trip, 
insisted  that  no  woman  should  attempt  it  riding  other  than 
man-fashion  in  the  saddle.  The  independent  female  re- 
ferred to  was  from  Boston,  but  she  was  neither  old,  nor 
angular,  nor  blue-stockinged — mine  eyes  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  same — but  on  the  contrary  was  pretty  and 
plump,  and  a  true  Boston  girl,  from  the  goggles  on  her 
nose  to  the  flat-heeled  boots  that  covered  her  little  toes. 
She  meant  to  go  to  the  top  of  that  mountain,  and  she 
meant  to  do  it  with  the  least  possible  outlay  of  muscle  and 
fatigue  that  she  could  manage.  She  had  ordered  a  man's 
saddle  attached  to  her  mule,  and  when  her  turn  came  to 
mount,  in  front  of  the  large  hotel,  upon  the  piazzaof  which 
were  assembled  a  goodly  number  of  guests  to  see  the  cav- 
alcade start,  she  swung  her  foot  coolly  over  the  animal's 
back,  settled  herself  firmly  in  her  seat,  and  began  to  ar- 
range her  dress  so  that  it  might  fall  as  far  as  possible  over 
her  nether  limbs.  She  was  evidently  determined  first  to 
be  comfortable,  and  afterward  to  devote  as  much  attention 
to  the  proprieties  as  was  consistent  with  the  circumstances 
in  which  she  was  placed.  A  smile  passed  around  the  circle 
of  curious  loungers,  of  which  she  was,  doubtless,  perfectly 
conscious,  although  never  a  glance  she  cast  to  right  or  left, 
but,  with  a  gravely  imperturbable  face,  settled  herself  well 
back  in  the  saddle,  poked  each  diminutive  foot  into  a  stir- 
rup, shook  her  bridle-rein  over  the  mule's  back,  and  dis- 
appeared on  a  gentle  amble — Boston  triumphant  over  the 
prejudices  of  the  centuries. 


The  Art  of  Music  in  America. 

Editors  Argonaut:  One  hears  a  great  deal  about  the  rapid 
progress  of  music  in  America,  and  the  future  musical  greatness  of 
this  nation  is  prophesied  by  many  of  our  ablest  critics.  To  prove 
that  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  requires  but  a  glance  over 
our  art  history  of  the  past  fifteen  years,  with  which  progressive  pe- 
riod the  name  of  Theodore  Thomas  is  id.ntified;  and  to  ascertain 
that  the  rapidity  with  which  we  are  educating  ourselves  is  not  di- 
minishing, one  has  only  to  read  the  daily  papers  reporting  the  suc- 
cess of  German  opera  in  New  York  to  day,  under  the  direction  of 
that  thorough  musician,  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch. 

The  history  of  music  in  America  would,  no  doubt,  take  us  back 
to  the  religious  hymns  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  to  the  plaintive  mel- 
odies of  the  Southern  slaves,  ancfto  the  stirring  war-songs  of  the 
late  rebellion;  but  the  history  of  the  art  of  music  in  America  can 
not  date  back  of  the  first  organized  orchestra  which  produced  the 
works  of  the  standard  composers,  and  with  the  Thomas  organiza- 
tion (1869)  began  the  musical  education  of  the  American  people. 
Previous  to  this  time  we  had  heard  the  great  singers  as  they  came, 
and  Gottschalk  and  Thalberg  had  also  visited  our  shores,  but  the 
public  these  artists  attracted  cared  only  for  the  beautiful  voices  or 
the  wonderful  playing;  the  music  rendered  was  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  audiences  devoid  of  musical  culture.  But  a  few  of  the 
faithful,  in  New  York  and  Boston,  struggled,  by  means  of  chamber 
music  and  occasional  symphony  concerts,  to  gain  the  recognition 
of  music  as  an  art,  and  out  of  this  element  grew  the  strength  of 
the  Thomas  orchestra.  The  indomitable  courage  of  its  leader, 
combined  with  that  inflexible  will-power  required  for  introducing 
classical  music  among  a  people  without  educational  preparation, 
is  no  less  a  subject  for  admiration  and  wonder  than  the  remark- 
able receptive  qualities  of  Americans  which  makes  us  as  a  nation 
so  easy  to  educate. 

But  may  not  this  acquisitive  ability — which  has  so  quickly 
helped  us  out  of  our  ignorance — be  a  drawback  to  our  steady, 
thorough  growth  as  a  music-loving  people?.  Even  in  New  York 
we  already  find  a  public  who  seldom  consider  a  musical  work 
worthy  of  a  second  hearing.  In  the  salon,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
cert-room, it  is  the  novelty  which  attracts,  and  Europeans  are 
amazed  at  our  enterprise  in  bringing  forward  new  compositions. 
Are  we  really  music-loving,  or  are  we  so  impatiently  desirous  of 
becoming  so  that  we  would  hear  everything  without  stopping  to 
learn  anything?  Should  not  a  musical  people  support  at  ieast  one 
orchestra  in  each  of  its  large  cities,  to  serve  up  (so  to  speak)  every 
day  a  performance  of  good  music  as  a  sort  of  daily  intellectual  and 
artistic  food?  But  this  can  not  be  done  even  in  New  York,  and, 
in  consequence,  our  student  must  go  to  Germany,  where,  if  health 
endure,  he  struggles  to  crowd  into  a  very  few  years  the  work  of  a 
student's  lifetime,  and  returns  to  his  native  land  to  find  his  suc- 
cess measured  entirely  by  the  amount  of  money  his  art  enables 
him  to  earn.  Cut  off  from  the  daily  and  accustomed  musical 
culture,  compelled  to  teach  for  a  living,  with  every  incentive  to  in- 
crease the  list  of  his  pupils  to  the  detriment  of  his  hours  for  pri- 
vate study,  how  can  we  expect  him  in  the  near  future  to  create 
"  some  grand  and  immortal  work,"  or  to  develop  into  a  great  art- 
ist? A  man  to  do  the  one  or  to  be  the  other  must  come  of  culti- 
vated musical  origin,  and  must  have  leisure  at  his  command. 

Before  Americans  are  musically  great  they  have  to  learn  the 
hard  lesson  of  patience.  To  love  a  Haydn  symphony,  to  appre- 
ciate the  beautiful  intricacies  of  Bach,  to  understand  the  grandeur 
ol  Beethoven,  to  sympathize  with  Schumann,  and  to  follow  with 
reverence  the  emotions  of  Wagner,  is  to  be  music-loving.  If  we, 
as  a  people,  cared  for  the  classical  and  romantic  schools  of  music, 
there  would  be  daily  orchestral  concerts  in  our  large  cities  repre- 
senting these  schools.  That  we  shall  understand  Wagner  is  hardly 
probable,  as  we  have  not  grown  up  to  him.  We  have  progressed 
in  that  we  have  learned  the  existence  of  so  much.  We  accept 
what  is  offered,  and  pay  a  round  price  for  it,  and,  having  heard  a 
good  thing,  seldom  care  for  its  repetition.  To  hear  music  for  its 
own  sake,  is  not  American ;  but  to  listen  through  long  programmes 
for  novelty's  sake,  for  curiosity's  sake,  and  even  for  the  sake  of 
fashion,  is  a  national  trait.  Yet  to  be  willing  to  listen  is  a  great 
gain,  which  must  in  time  create  a  desire  for  patient  study  and  a 
love  for  the  art  itself,  making  us  justly  critical  and  sympathetic, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  nature's  gift  of  genius,  creative. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1885,  Rassa  V. 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 

The  Etiquette  of  Wbist. 

There  are  certain  suggestions  and  notes  relative  to  the 
manner  of  playing  the  modern,  scientific  game  of  whist, 
which  we  do  not  find  in  the  dry  rules  laid  down  by  our 
best  writers.  While  they  tell  us  the  mechanical  operations 
of  playing  and  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  cards  held, 
they  do  not  tell  us  what  small  talk  should  be  inserted  be- 
tween hands  in  order  to  lighten  the  sombre  routine  of  play. 
For  instance,  should  the  dealer  spill  the  cards  on  the  floor 
while  trying  to  shuffle  them,  many  would  not  know  what 
to  say  in  order  to  relieve  him  of  his  embarrassment.  You 
should  at  that  time  ask  him  if  you  had  not  better  procure 
a  bushel  basket  for  him  to  shuffle  in.  This  will  at  once 
produce  roars  of  laughter,  and  the  game  will  proceed 
smoothly.  Mr.  Pole  has  omitted  such  suggestions  as  these, 
and  I  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  making  a  few. 

Should  you  wish  to  gain  the  esteem  and  admiration  of 
your  partner  and  other  lovers  of  whist,  occasionally  ask, 
"  What's  trumps?  "  and  yawn,  so  that  the  players  may  ad- 
mire the  filling  in  your  wisdom  teeth.  This  shows  your 
intense  interest  in  the  game,  and  gives  your  partner  perfect 
faith  and  childlike  confidence  in  your  play. 

The  game  may  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  hesitation  of 
a  player  when  a  new  suit  is  introduced,  and  his  bright, 
crisp,  and  original  remark  that  he'll  be  hanged  if  he  re- 
members whether  the  ace  of  that  has  been  played  or  not. 
This  will  show  every  one  that  an  All-wise  Providence,  see- 
ing that  you  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  an  intellect 
if  you  had  it,  saw  fit  to  give  yours  to  a  cow. 

If  your  adversaries  gain  the  rubber,  and  one  of  them 
does  the  scoring,  make  the  remark  that  it  is  half  in  count- 
ing, and  suggest  that  you  will  keep  the  books  yourself 
hereafter.  This  joke  is  still  in  good  repair,  and  you  can 
now  get  it  with  your  pack  of  cards  and  counters  of  any 
first-class  dealer.  The  game  of  whist  is  very  much  bright- 
ened up  by  these  remarks,  and  I  would  no  more  think  of 
getting  whist  cards,  etc.,  without  securing  the  jokes  that 
go  with  the  pack  than  I  would  go  into  the  minstrel  busi- 
ness without  "  Noah's  Joke  Book  "  and  Adam's  great  work 
entitled  "  Mirth  Without  a  Master;  or  Every  Man  His 
Own  Damphool." 

Should  your  partner  trump  a  trick  which  is  already  your 
own,  show  your  superior  knowledge  of  the  game  by  abus- 
ing her,  if  she  be  a  lady.  This  will  convince  her  that  you 
area  gentleman,  and  that  you  know  more  about  the  game 
of  whist  than  you  do  about  common  decency.  The  blood 
of  but  one  human  being  is  upon  my  hands.  It  is  the  blood 
of  a  man  who  played  whist  against  me  one  evening,  and 
scolded  his  partner  till  the  tears  came  into  her  beautiful 
eyes.  He  claimed  he  had  a  right  to  do  so  because  she 
was  his  wife,  but  that  didn't  make  any  difference  with  the 
coroner's  jury.  She  makes  a  mighty  fine  looking  widow, 
and  I  do  not  regret  the  part  I  took  in  the  tragedy. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  brute  vertebrates.  One  wears 
hair,  and  has  the  decency  to  stay  out  of  doors;  the  other 
wears  clothes,  and  makes  money,  and  insists  on  coming  in- 
doors and  playing  whist  and  abusing  his  partner.  One 
hangs  by  his  tail  to  a  forest  tree,  and  behaves  himself;  the 
other  hangs  by  his  purse-string  to  decent  society,  and 
makes  himself  obnoxious. 

Should  your  mind  wander  while  playing  the  game  of 
whist,  so  that  you  foolishly  throw  away  a  trick,  third  hand, 
take  back  your  card  and  substitute  another,  laughing  mer- 
rily all  the  time.  Your  remains  will  look  much  better 
when  arranged  for  the  tomb,  if  you  die  with  a  smile  on 
your  face.  If  you  wish  to  be  loved  by  all  who  know  you, 
and  if  you  wish  to  secure  an  early  immortality,  insist  on 
throwing  away  tricks  in  third  hand,  yawn  till  the  top  of 
your  head  settles  out  of  sight,  and  occasionally  ask, 
"  What's  trumps?" 

Lots  of  people  of  that  kind  have  died  suddenly  during 
the  past  five  years,  and  many  thought  their  deaths  were 
caused  by  some  secret  society,  but  they  were  not.  It's 
getting  so  now  that  if  a  man  plays  whist  that  way  the  life 
insurance  companies  will  not  insure  him,  and  I  don't 
blame  them.  I'd  as  soon  insure  the  man  who  goes  around 
with  his  coat-tail  pockets  full  of  Czar  bursting  bombs. — 
Bill  Nye  in  New  York  Mercury. 


The  old-fashioned  pool-ball  racks  will  soon  be  things  of 
the  past.  Much  time  is  lost  in  taking  the  balls  from  the 
rack,  as  at  present  constructed,  and  depositing  them  in  the 
triangle,  which  must  also  be  put  in  place  before  the  table 
is  ready  for  a  game.  There  are  a  half  dozen  new  things 
in  this  line.  One  is  a  rack  that  can  be  carried  bodily  to  the 
table  and  its  contents  dumped  into  the  triangle.  Another 
rack  is  so  constructed  that  the  balls  run  into  a  triangle  fur- 
nished with  a  bottom  slide.  The  triangle  can  be  detached 
from  the  rack  and  carried  to  the  table.  The  bottom  slide 
is  then  removed,  leaving  the  balls  in  position.  The  third 
is  a  combination  of  rack,  gully,  and  triangle,  and  is  called 
"  the  automatic  pool-rack  and  gully."  It  is  made  of  oak 
or  ash,  and  is  ornamental.  The  rack  is  fastened  to  the 
wall.  The  triangle  is  at  the  end  of  the  gully.  The  gully 
moves  on  a  hinge,  and  can  be  lowered  to  the  level  of  the 
table.  The  balls  run  in  the  gully  and  thence  into  the  tri- 
angle, which  occupies  its  proper  position  on  the  table.  A 
motion  of  the  wrist  puts  triangle  and  gully  into  position 
against  the  wall,  and  the  rack  is  ready  once  more  for  the 
reception  of  the  balls. 


"  One  of  the  best  speeches  ever  delivered  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  is  the  splendid  and  unusual  compli- 
ment paid  by  his  associates  to  General  Miller,  of  Calilor- 
nia,  for  his  remarks  upon  the  Nicaragua  treaty.  Upon  the 
subject  of  an  interoceanic  canal  and  the  questions  incident 
to  it,  General  Miller  is  thoroughly  familiar.  His  speech 
is  reported  to  have  been  exhaustive  of  the  information  that 
surrounds  this  question.  When  Governor  Stanford  shall 
become  his  colleague  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
California  will  have  cause  to  be  justly  proud,  and  may 
not  be  ashamed  to  have  her  Representatives  compared 
with  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  senators  of  the  older 
States. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


A    NEW    IMMORTAL. 


The  Famous  Poet.  Francois  Coppee,  Received  into  the  Academy. 


Where  is  the  woman  who  has  not  a  soft  place  in  her 
heart  for  a  poet  ?  The  very  fact  of  writing  verses  throws 
a  halo  over  a  man.  Love-letters  are  not  often  rhymed 
nowadays— more 's  the  pity!  Verses  fetch  the  heart  out  of 
them.  If  only  men  knew,  and  knowing  cared  to  exercise 
their  wits  in  that  way !  A  mundane  may  openly  scoff  at 
the  madrigals  and  sonnets  of  the  last  century,  and  smile 
in  a  superior  way  when  the  Spanish  taste  for  serenades  is 
mentioned.  In  very  truth,  however,  neither  the  marqui- 
nor  the  improvisatore  would  lack  encouragement  even  in 
these  practical  days — and  north,  not  south,  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. 

But  it  is  essential  that  a  poet  should  have  something 
practical  about  him — personally — at  least  while  he  is 
young.  A  hoary  poet,  with  a  plain,  every-day  face,  will 
please — in  a  certain  way;  more  especially  if  he  has  made 
a  great  reputation.  Then  women  will  run  after  him  and 
bask  in  the  light  of  his  unromantic  countenance.  When 
the  poet  has  youth  on  his  side  they  expect  more  than  this. 
M.  Coppee  realizes  the  feminine  idea  of  a  poet  to  perfec- 
tion. There  is  a  dreamy  something  about  his  eyes — a 
something  that  "  says  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear,"  he 
has  suffered,  and  suffered  by  a  woman — the  kind  of  suffer- 
ing that  touches  the  female  heart  most  nearly.  Nor  have 
they  any  objection  to  a  high  brow  and  Napoleonic  severity 
of  line  about  the  features.  That  is  as  a  poet  should  be— 
dreamy,  handsome,  stem,  and  soft-hearted  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned. 

The  readers  of  the  Argonaut  have  read  with  pleasure 
some  of  Coppee's  prose  stories  as  adapted  for  their  behoof 
by  Mademoiselle  Bouchier.  It  is  difficult  to  adapt,  and 
still  more  to  translate,  poetry,  and  Coppee's  poetry  most 
of  all,  the  great  beauty  of  it  residing  in  the  richness  of  the 
rhymes  and  the  richness  of  the  metre,  which  is  the  chief 
reason  for  its  great  popularity.  For  recitations  it  is  unri- 
valed, being,  moreover,  highly  moral  in  its  tendency. 
Parisians  delight  in  naughty  Dooks — we  are  all,  I  suppose, 
agreed  on  that  point— but  a  few  closely  veiled  allusions  to 
forbidden  subjects  are  all  that  can  be  tolerated  from  the 
drawing-room  elocutionist. 

Coppee's  reputation  has  been  growing  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  It  was  only  the  other  day,  however,  that  he  was 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the  Academic  Olympus.  This 
his  made  him  the  hero  of  the  hour — a  hero  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  honor.  Tickets  for  receptions  at  the  Academy  are 
always  in  great  request,  but  nevermore  so  than  last  Thurs- 
day, when  Coppee  was  to  read  his  oration  before  the  as- 
sembled Academicians.  If  the  Palace  of  the  Institute 
were  ten  times  as  large,  it  would  have  been  crammed  from 
floor  to  celling.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  what  women  will 
not  do  to  get  one  of  these  wished-for  orders.  Those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  number  an  Academician  among 
their  acquaintance  flatter  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent;  while 
others,  to  whom  this  blessing  is  denied,  pester  that  most 
admirable  of  men,  the  Perpetual  Secretary,  with  letters;  or, 
daring  more,  pen  epistolary  marvels  to  the  newly  elected 
member,  or  invite  him  to  dinner  on  the  slenderest  excuse. 
To  little  purpose  generally,  for  he  has  only  a  score  of 
places  in  all  at  his  disposal. 

You  must  imagine  those  means,  and  many  others,  tried 
with  more  or  less  success  in  this  case;  for  if  it  were  a  hap- 
piness to  listen  to  the  outpourings  of  a  romance  writer  or 
a  dramatist,  the  satirist  or  historian,  "  how  much  greater 
the  bliss  to  hang  on  the  words  of  the  poet ! "  I  saw  duch- 
esses in  the  upper  galleries,  ladies  whom  nothing  else 
would  have  tempted  to  sit  in  a  badly  stuffed  seat  minus 
a  back,  doing  so  for  four  consecutive  hours  without  a  mur- 
mur. And  delicate  beings,  forgetful  of  cold  and  crowd- 
ing, awaiting  the  opening  of  the  doors  with  a  courage  and 
an  abnegation  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  A  countess, 
well  on  in  years,  and  much  burthened  with  superabundant 
flesh  and  the  requisite  amount  of  brocaded  velvet  to  cover 
her  charms,  stood  next  to  me  last  Thursday,  on  that  all- 
important  morning,  and  I  was  much  amused  to  see  how 
bravely  she  kept  her  place,  and  with  what  a  light  foot  she 
ascended  one  by  one  the  steep  steps.  At  one  moment  I 
thought  she  would  bring  us  all  to  grief.  This  was  in  the 
spiral  staircase  which  led  to  our  particular  gallery,  and 
was  so  narrow  that  singly  it  was  much  as  we  could  do  to 
get  up.  The  gasps  and  the  "  Ah,  mon  Dieus ! "  made  me 
fear  that  she  would  stick  fast,  and  then  what  should  we  be- 
hind have  done? 

This  and  other  little  episodes  helped  to  beguile  the  hour 
of  waiting.  One  of  those  restless  beings,  who  are  never 
quiet  an  instant  and  love  to  take  the  world  into  their  con- 
fidence, happened  to  occupy  the  seat  next  to  mine  in  the 
gallery.  After  squeezing  us  all  into  the  condition  of  a 
ham  sandwich,  out  of  ill-conditioned  gallantry  for  the  sake 
of  two  ladies  (whom  he  did  not  know),  and  for  whom  he 
was  desirous  of  making  room,  he  began  to  remark  about 
the  people,  speaking  out  loud  and  addressing  none  in  par- 
ticular. I  shrewdly  suspected  him  of  being  a  member  of 
the  press,  with  a  mental  reservation  that  he  was  not  an 
ornament  to  the  profession.  When  the  Princess  Mathilde 
entered,  he  kindly  informed  us  that  she  was  one  of  Cop- 
pee s  earliest  patrons,  and  told  us,  what  we  could  see  well 
enough,  that  she  was  looking  an  old  woman  now,  thou»h 
a  kindly.  She  was  shortly  followed  by  the  Due  and 
Duchesse  de  Mouchy— the  latter  looking  much  as  the 
princesse  must  have  done  when  she  was  the  patroness  of 
the  painter  Cabanel.and  the  rather  easy-going  court  of 
Napoleon  111.  was  scandalized  by  the  frequent  visits  of  the 
Comte  de  Nieukerke  to  the  Salle  St.  Cloud.  The  seat  in 
front  of  the  princesse  is  occupied  by  two  ladies  in  black 
and  one  in  grey,  the  sisters  and  niece  of  the  poet.  The 
particular  sister— Annette— of  whom  all  the  world  has 
heard,  has  been  a  second  mother  to  the  poet,  and  is  eight- 
een years  his  senior.  He  was  the  Benjamin  of  the  family 
a  dreamy  boy  not  over  strong,  with  jackets  too  short  in 
the  arms,  and  trousers  worn  threadbare  on  the  I  yede 
fo™s-  .  There  was  little  comfort,  hardly  the  necessaries 
of  life,  in  the  fifth-floor  lodgingof  the  humble  family.  An- 
nette copied  paintings  at  the  Louvre.  The  mother  mended 


small  employe.  Now  Annette  keeps  her  brother's  house; 
the  rest  are  dead — or  married.  She  has  one  servant  (poetry 
is  not  a  very  lucrative  profession)  but  the  poet  can  afford 
new  socks  and  many  other  comforts  besides,  and  has  for- 
sworn darns.  They  no  longer  live  au  ei/iautemf,-bvLt  live 
in  a  comfortable  if  not  luxurious  ground-floor  fiat,  in  the 
Rue  Oudinot,  behind  the  Invalides— a  quiet  quarler  into 
which  the  promiscuous  visitor  seldom  strays.  The  salon, 
hung  round  with  family  portraits,  is  full  of  bibelots — many 
of  them  presents  from  the  poet's  admiring  friends— its 
solitary  window  opens  on  a  small  garden  patch,  bright 
with  nasturtiums  and  geraniums  in  summer,  backed  by 
the  gardens  of  other  houses,  and  the  gilded  dome  of  the 
first Is'apoleon's  gorgeous  tomb.  A  little  gallery  has  been 
built  out  of  late,  which  leads  from  the  sitting-room  to  the 
poet's  studio,  both  lined  with  books — not  bound  in  portly 
calf,  but  in  their  original  white,  yellow,  and  blue  paper 
covers. 

One  day  I  called  there;  the  master  was  absent,  the  pen 
lay  idle  in  the  inkstand,  the  arm-chair  stood  tenantless  be- 
fore the  table;  the  adoring  sister,  who  can  talk  and  think 
of  little  else  tnan  her  brother,  took  me  first  into  the  sanc- 
tum, and  afterward  into  Francis's  bed-chamber  (he  has 
changed  his  name  to  the  more  euphonious  Francois  since 
he  took  to  versifying),  and  I  found  it  to  be  a  room  some 
sixteen  feet  square,  papered  with  dark  green,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  a  four-post  bed  hung  with  tapestry,  and 
further  furnished  with  an  oaken  cabinet  and  a  couple  of 
arm-chairs. 

The  apartment  in  the  Rue  Oudinot  does  not  lack  visit- 
ors. The  Coppees  have  crowds  of  friends.  Old  ones  who 
have  known  the  brother  and  sister  for  years,  and  who  are 
always  welcome.  New  ones,  who  have  come  with  the  im- 
proved means — patrons  and  hangers-on.  Our  poet  is  a 
genial  man.  He  loves  a  good  dinner,  a  good  glass  of  Bor- 
deaux,* he  can  divest  himself  of  his  melancholy  on  occa- 
sions, and  be  bright,  and  caustic,  and  witty.  I  have  spent 
mmy  a  charming  hour  in  his  company,  having  been  ad- 
mitted to  see  the  poet,  not  as  the  world  sees  him  generally, 
but  "  in  slippers,"  as  they  call  it  here — which  is  far  better. 
Rat-a-plan-plan  I  goes  the  drum.  The  door  at  the  back 
of  the  semi-circle  of  seats  reserved  for  the  members  of  the 
Institute  is  thrown  open,  and  the  "  immortels  "  file  in  one 
by  one.  First  comes  our  poet,  wearing  the  academic  garb 
of  green,  girt  with  a  sword — for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  I 
swear.  Then  Emile  Augier,  the  playwright,  and  Sully 
Prudhomme — a  poet  less  well-beloved  than  Coppee — his 
two  sponsors;  Secretary  Doucet,  sharp  and  small,  with  a 
lizard-like  head;  Pailleron,  the  satirical  author  of  "Le 
Monde  ou  Ton  s'Ennuie,"  and  Cherbuliez,  the  novelist, 
whose  task  consists  in  answering  and  badgering  (according 
to  academic  custom)  his  new  colleague.  And  behind  them 
again — but  not  in  mufti — some  thirty  or  so  academicians, 
and  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  four  other  acade- 
mies which  make  up  the  Institute. 

Francois  Coppee  is  the  youngest  of  them  all  there.  His 
raven  locks  contrast  strikingly  with  the  gray,  white,  and 
bare  polls  of  most  of  the  others.  His  voice  is  firm,  and  he 
does  not  lose  a  syllable  in  his  long  oration.  Kindly,  deli- 
cately, he  touches  on  the  life,  career,  and  death  of  the  poet 
Laprade,  whose  eulogy  he  has  to  make,  since  he  has  been 
elected  to  take  his  place,  pointing  a  moral  as  it  were  with 
the  recitation  of  some  of  his  most  telling  verses.  In  La- 
prade, I  must  own,  we  feel  only  a  luke-warm  kind  of  inter- 
est; he  was  never  one  of  us — never  a  thorough  Parisian. 

We  should  have  been  far  better  pleased  if  Francois  Cop- 
pee could  have  told  us  more  about  himself— if  he  had  re- 
counted his  hopes  and  aspirations,  his  loves  and  hislosses. 
A  poet's  life-story  is  always  intimately  mixed  up  with  his 
works.  Laprade  was  a  worthy  citizen,  a  good  husband,  an 
admirable  father.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  these  are 
bourgeois  virtues?  But  Coppee  had  to  struggle  against 
evil  fortune  at  the  beginning.  He  calls  himself  a  linnet 
singing  on  the  window-sill  of  an  attic.  And  in  his  love 
also  he  was  not  fortunate.  Not  that  he  has  often  sighed  in 
vain.  More  than  one  belle  dame  is  reported  to  have  lav- 
ished her  favors  upon  him,  and  a  well-known  actress  has 
long  had  her  name  coupled  with  his;  but  for  a  wife  he 
chose  to  lift  his  head  a  little  too  high — so  say  the  lady's 
family.  A  formalist  might  have  thought  the  child  of  poor 
but  honest  parents,  the  beloved  of  the  gods,  descended 
rather  when  he  sought  the  hand  of  one  who  was  born  out 
of  wedlock — the  daughter  of  a  proud  beauty  and  a  petty 
sovereign.  The  mother  had  married,  her  marriage  portion 
came  out  of  the  coffers  of  a  nation  far  north,  and  the  girl 
was  a  little  queen  in  her  way— not  exactly  the  right  way, 
we  must  admit.  Had  he  told  his  love  to  her  it  might  have 
been  otherwise.  She  might  have  loved  the  poet  for  him- 
self; doubtless  she  did  so  love  him,  but  he,  in  accordance 
with  French  etiquette,  addressed  himself  to  her  maternal 
parent,  and  was  spurned  as  a  penniless  rhymester. 


A    CANTANKEROUS    BRITON. 


He    Relates    the    Numerous    Discomforts    Americans   have  to  Endure. 


'  Dear  me ! "  ejaculated  my  irrepressible  neighbor, 
"there  is  the  Due  d'Aumale  whispering  to  Coppee.  I 
wonder  what  he  is  saying!  And  there  is  Renan,  too,  hob- 
nobbing with  the  Duke.  Wonders  will  never  cease! 
D'Aumale  face  to  face  with  the  Princess  Mathilde,  and 
cheek-by-jowl  with  the  author  of  "  La  Vie  de  Jesus ! " 

The  academy  is  full  of  these  strange  contrasts.  The  de- 
scendants of  a  line  of  kings  and  the  son  of  the  Parisian 
faubourg,  orthodoxy  and  atheism,  fine  ladies  and  bour- 
geoises, meet  on  the  same  footing  and  for  a  time  mingle 
together  in  peace  and  harmony,  to  separate  again  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Institute.  Parisina. 

Paris,  December  20,  18S4. 


An  English  woman  of  forty  who  is  not  fat — whether  she 
be  fair  or  not — is  a  rarity,  and  when  one  remembers  how 
English  women  live  there  is  no  reason  to  wonder  at  it. 
The  climate  does  not  cause  it- — it  is  the  inordinate  eating 
that  causes  it.  They  have  their  rolls  and  coffee  on  rising, 
and  often  before  rising;  breakfast  at  ten,  lunch  at  two,  tea 
as  five,  dine  at  seven,  and,  after  all  that,  have  supper  be- 
fore retiring.  No  wonder  that  they  expand  to  a  size  which 
gives  a  man,  as  Hawthorne  says,  "  two  wives  instead  of 
But  the  custom  of  so  many  meals  is  dying  out,  and 


one 

there  is  at  last  hope  that  English  women  will  grow  no 
j    stouter,  as  they  grow  older,  than  their  slighter  cousins  on 
the  boy  s  socks  and  cooked  the  dinner;  the  father  was  a    this  side  of  the  creek. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  there  is  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Capper,  an  English  engineer,  who  has 
just  returned  to  England  from  America,  where  he  was  at- 
tending the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Montreal. 
Mr.  Capper  points  out  a  number  of  thing  in  which  we  are 
behind  the  Britons.  But  we  will  let  him  speak  for  him- 
self: 

A  great  country,  no  doubt  (said  Mr.  Capper);  a  great  country, 
no  doubt,  big  enough  for  all  creation  j  but,  except  in  size  and  ferry- 
boats, not  up  to  much.  So  far  as  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board are  concerned,  from  Maine  to  Baltimore,  I  must  say  that  I 
was  bitterly  disappointed.  In  every  respect,  so  far  as  I  saw,  with 
the  exception  of  steam  ferry-boats,  the  Americans  are  immeasura- 
bly behind  the  old  country.  To  begin  with,  take  the  railways.  In 
this  countiy  we  have  two  or  three  different  gauges.  How  many 
have  they  in  America?  Fifteen  !  And  why?  It  is  a  free  country, 
and  every  company  that  runs  its  own  little  line  through  its  own 
little  terriu.ry,*is  free  to  break  its  gauge  in  order  to  keep  the  dis- 
trict to  itself. 

Take  the  roadway.  There  is  not  a  line  in  America  that  has  rails 
weighing  more  than  sixty  pounds  to  the  yard.  On  our  Great 
Western,  the  rails  weigh  ninety-eight  pounds.  The  track  is  badly 
metaled,  or  not  metaled  at  all,  with  the  result  that  railway  travel- 
ing is  exceeding  disagreeable.  The  line  being  uneven,  you 
bump  and  jump  as  if  you  were  going  along  a  corduroy  road.  The 
rate  on  none  of  the  railways  exceeds  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  in 
almost  every  respect  the  railway  service  is  inferior  to  our  own. 

That,  no  doubt,  will  startle  many  who  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  luxury  of  American  cars.  It  may  be  a  luxury  to  some 
people  to  be  pigged  in  with  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  babies,  nav- 
vies, expectorators,  etc^  through  the  midst  of  which  there  dawdles 
a  perpetual  stream  of  loiterers  who  while  away  the  time  by  wander- 
ing about  the  train,  always  leaving  the  door  open  as  they  pass, 
and  indulging  in  whatever  amusement — shouting,  singing,  swear- 
ing, or  larking — that  seems  good  in  their  own  eyes,  But  that 
mode  of  traveling  has  no  charms  for  me.  On  one  occasion  my 
wife  and  I  had  a  corner  seat  near  the  door,  and  to  keep  out  the 
draft  and  the  soot  and  smoke,  I  was  perpetually  jumping  up  to 
close  the  door  as  it  was  left  open  by  each  fresh  comer.  How  many 
times  do  you  think  I  had  to  close  the  door  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour? 
Forty-four  times!  In  the  whole  hour  between  eight  and  nine  I 
timed  myself,  and  found  that  I  had  to  close  the  door  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  times. 

When  you  sleep  in  a  palace  car  jou  are  liable  to  be  jerked  up  on 
end  by  the  sudden  slowing  up  of  tne  train,  the  vacuum  brake  being 
constantly  in  use,  and  the  cars  are  frequently  brought  up  almost  as 
rapidly  as  if  there  had  been  a  collision.  After  a  sleepless  night,  in 
which  you  have  been  alternately  bumped  and  jerked  on  both  ends 
and  both  sides,  you  get  up  in  the  morning  to  discover  that  you  have 
afforded  pasturage  ground  for  a  variety  of  insects  which  are  often 
not  mosquitoes.  If  you  complain  to  the  conductor  you  are  in- 
formed that  your  grievance,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  none  of  his  bus- 
iness, and  if  you  persist  in  your  representations  you  are  warned 
that  if  you  don't  mind  what  you  are  about  your  traps  will  be  de- 
posited at  the  next  station,  and  you  can  wait  until  the  next  train. 
At  the  railway  stations,  too,  they  have  adapted  the  abominable 
Continental  habit  of  penning  travelers  up  in  waiting-rooms  until 
the  train  is  almost  ready  to  start,  when  the  doors  are  thrown  open 
and  a  general  stampede  takes  place  for  the  cars. 

Would  you  believe  that  neither  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, nor  Baltimore,  did  I  clap  eyes  upon  a  single  hydraulic  ma- 
chine? Everything  is  done  by  steam,  nothing  by  hydraulics.  In 
England  we  use  water-pressure  for  cranes,  dock-gates,  and  for  al- 
most every  purpose  where  great  force,  speed,  and  steadiness  of  mo- 
tion are  required.  But  across  the  Atlantic  water-power  is  practi- 
cally unutilized.  When  our  party  visited  Niagara  I  was  disgusted, 
like  every  one  else,  with  the  attempt  made  by  the  Americans  to 
utilize  the  enormous  water-power  that  has  been  running  to  waste 
there  since  the  days  of  Adam.  They  have  disfigured  their  Falls  by 
perching  a  number  of  ugly  factories,  paper-mills,  and  the  like,  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  great  cataract.  But  ever^  one  of  those  facto- 
ries had  a  tall  chimney-stack,  blackened  with  smoke.  I  found 
trucks  discharging  coals  to  feed  the  boiler  fires,  and  thus  I  found 
that  actually  on  the  very  brim  of  Niagara  our  acute  cousins  were 
driving  their  machines  by  steam. 

In  one  thing,  however,  I  admit  that  they  can  teach  us  something, 
and  that  is  in  the  utilization  of  steam  ferries.  It  is  remarkable  to 
see  the  ease  with  which  they  transport  cars  across  crowded  rivers. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  traffic  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
must  marvel  at  the  difficulties  which  have  baffled  ynu  in  London 
about  cross-river  communication  below  bridge.  I  went  across 
onetime  at  night  in  a  ferry-boat  which  had  to  dodge  its  way  through 
a  perfect  wilderness  of  red  and  green  and  white  lights.  \  et  no  ac- 
cident occurred,  and  the  traffic  seems  to  be  safely  and  conveniently 
managed.  Their  river  steamers  also  leave  very  little  to  be  desired. 
I  think  I  was  more  disappointed  in  Broadway,  New  York,  than 
in  anything  else  I  saw  in  America.  Every  one  knows  how  New 
Yorkers  have  cracked  up  Broadway.  Wny,  Broadway  it  not  as 
broad  as  the  Strand,  and  not  half  as  handsome,  and  it  is  jammed 
almost  from  end  to  end  of  its  busier  portions  by  an  unending  line 
of  tram-cars,  following  each  other  almost  as  closely  as  carriages 
on  a  railway  train.  Crossing  this  street  at  right  angles  are  other 
tram  lines,  along  which  the  cars  struggle  as  best  they  can,  with  the 
result  that  blocks  are  of  constant  occurrence.  Then  there  is  Fifth 
Avenue,  a  street  that  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  was  bristling 
with  palaces  erected  at  lavish  expense  by  the  most  magnificent 
millionaires  of  this  or  any  other  age.  When  you  are  set  down  at 
Fifth  Avenue,  you  rub  your  eyes  and  ask  yourselves,  where  are 
those  palaces?  You  need  to  go  seeking  for  them  with  a  candle  as 
Diogenes  used  to  seek  for  an  honest  man. 

And  then  the  smells!  The  streets  of  almost  all  the  American 
cities  that  I  visited  are  badly  paved,  abominably  seweraged(  and 
most  disagreeable  to  drive  on.  In  short,  in  all  the  immunities  of 
city  life,  America  seems  far  behind  England.  There  are  some  cu- 
rious contrasts  between  the  liberty  allowed  to  companies  to  render 
streets  uninhabitable— as  in  the  case  of  the  elevated  railroads, 
where  passengers  are  whisked  along  thdktreets  at  an  elevation  suf- 
ficient to  enable  them  to  have  a  close  inside  view  of  every  first-floor 
room  on  the  track— and  the  prohibition  rigidly  enforced  at  Balti- 
more against  allowing  locomotives  to  convey  cars  from  the  termi- 
nus to  the  wharves. 

Then  as  to  the  parks.  There  is  the  far-famed  Central  Park  of 
New  York— a  miserable  little  strip  in  very  poor  condition,  about 
half  the  size  of  St.  James's  Park.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  big  park  at 
Philadelphia,  but  it  is  a  couple  of  miles  from  anywhere,  and  takes 
an  hour's  drive  to  get  to  it  from  the  heart  of  the  city;  and  even 
when  you  get  there,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  waste  and  howling 
wilderness. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  fifty  millions  of  human  beings, 
most  of  whom— if  I  may  judge  by  the  samples— are  among  the 
most  miserable,  discontented  restless,  uneasy  creatures  that  lever 
set  eyes  on  in  any  corner  of  the  world.  They  are  civil,  hospitable, 
polite,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  very  much  more  temperate  in  the 
matter  of  alcoholic  drinks  than  Englishmen.  But  there  is  on  every 
face  a  craving,  unrestful  expression,  that  is  painful  to  note.  There 
is  very  little  liberty,  excepting  the  liberty  of  making  yourself  a 
nuisance,  and  the  liberty  ot  tyrannizing  over  your  neighbor  if  you 
get  a  majority  of  your  way  ol  thinking  in  the  United  States.  A 
more  uncomplaining  lot  of  people  I  seldom  saw  than  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  put  up  meekly  with  impositions  which  would  drive  an 
Englishman  wild.  You  are  not  allowed  to  smoke  where  you  like. 
"  No  smoking  "  is  stuck  up  all  over  the  railway  platforms,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  men  have  taken  to  chewing  and  spitting,  which 
is  far  worse  than  smoking. 
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LIFE    IN    NEW    ORLEANS. 


A  Breezy  Letter  on  Southern  Homes  from  a  Lady  Visitor. 


One  of  the  pleasantest  impressions  that  the  pilgrim  from 
the  far  North  will  carry  home  this  winter  will  be  given 
him,  if  he  is  at  all  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  a  location,  by 
the  people  with  whom  he  is  temporarily  thrown.  Here, 
as  everywhere,  the  first  resort  of  unlooked  for  poverty  is 
the  indefinite  widening  of  the  family  circle  by  the  admis- 
sion of  boarders;  and  the  numberless  ladies  of  New  Or- 
leans in  reduced  circumstances  have  not  been  penniless 
long  enough  to  run  a  boarding-house  according  to  the 
popular  and  scientific  plan,  whereby  the  miseries  of  the 
boarder  cause  the  newspaper  man  to  rejoice  exceedingly 
and  fill  his  columns  with  unlinvted  merriment.  The 
boarder  here  is  not  an  anatomical  affair,  to  be  lodged  and 
fed  at  a  certain  profit.  He  is  an  object  of  interest,  observ- 
ation, and  speculation  of  a  kindly  sort.  His  likings  and 
dislikings  are  considered,  and  his  good  opinion  of  this  de- 
lightful old  city  is  a  matter  of  personal  gratification.  His 
hostess— landlady  never  occurs  to  one— is  a  gracious,  stately 
dame,  whose  vanished  beauty  is  replaced  by  a  charming 
dignity.  She  is  usually  expansive,  and  it  is  not  long  be- 
fore one  becomes  acquainted  with  the  invariably  interest- 
ing family  history. 

"  Southern  men,"  she  will  tell  you,  with  a  sigh  for  the 
bravely  defunct,  "  make  the  best  husbands  in  the  world, 
while  they  are  alive.  They  shield  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters from  the  very  winds  of  heaven,  but  after  they  are 
dead ."  The  invariable  gesture  readily  supplies  a  pict- 
ure of  the  gallant  general's  improvidence,  and  makes  a  re- 
proach unnecessary.  Gesture  and  a  certain  soft  emphasis 
and  insistence  enter  largely  into  conversation  here,  natur- 
ally accounted  for  by  the  French  element,  which,  though 
assimilating  very  slightly,  is  always  near  enough  to  exert  a 
strong  influence.  Its  effect  upon  madame's  remarks  is 
strongly  impressive,  as  she  takes  you  into  her  confidence 
with  regard  to  the  atrocious  condition  of  her  affairs,  the 
number  of  children  her  grandmother  had,  and  the  horrible 
necessity  of  wearing  four-button  kids  in  view  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  butcher.  They  are  a  charmingly  irrational, 
irresponsible  lot,  these  Southern  women,  who  have  only  a 
recent  acquaintance  with  the  stern  face  of  necessity.  They 
bear  about  with  them  the  very  essence  of  womanliness; 
their  administration  of  household  affairs  is  admirable;  but 
the  necessary  settling  of  your  board-bill  is  a  matter  to  be 
deprecated  and  blushed  over,  an  unpleasantness  hardly 
compensated  for  by  the  very  filthy  lucre  that  changes 
hands  during  the  operation. 

You  will  meet  the  foregoing  grandmother  in  all  proba- 
bility. I  did.  The  particular  and  charming  old  lady  of 
my  acquaintance  is  tall,  and  bowed,  and  gray,  and  carries 
her  seventy-five  years  and  her  altered  circumstances  with 
a  certain  gracious  acceptance  that  is  very  lovely  to  see. 
Nowhere  is  old  age  more  affectionately  honored  than  here. 
The  spirit  of  Southern  courtesy  culminates  in  this,  its  most 
beautiful  phase.  First,  before  rank,  or  beauty,  or  money, 
or  fame,  comes  the  crown  of  silver  hairs.    My  especial 

trandmother  came  down  the  other  evening  with  her  wrin- 
led  taper  fingers  full  of  yellow  parchment  memories  of 
her  youth.  A  long  and  painfully  neat  epistle  from  a  girl 
who  "  longed  for  "  her  "  diverting  society,"  wanted  to  bor- 
row her  "  book  of  the  Odyssey,"  of  which  she  promised  to 
take  "  the  most  scrupulous  care,"  and  signed  herself  "  cor- 
dially yours,"  was  the  first  treasure.  Then  an  invitation  to 
a  ball  in  "  Cairo  town  " — the  Jackson  ball — at  which  she 
danced  with  the  governor — "  a  gay  young  girl,  my  dear,  a 
gay  young  girl  of  fifteen  " — and  permitted  the  future  Pres- 
ident to  salute  the  back  of  her  glove.  Private  invitations, 
delightfully  frigid,  in  the  eminently  proper  handwriting 
of  the  period,  unfolded  with  the  ghost  of  a  dead  perfume, 
and  brought  piles  of  reminiscences  of  the  gay  old  formal 
gallantry  of  the  youthful  century.  Her  stories  of  "war 
times  "  are  equally  fascinating,  and  she  is  proud  to  tell  you 
that  she  herself  taught  ten  of  her  luxurious,  white-handed 
contemporaries  to  knit,  and  that  every  pair  of  stockings  that 
found  its  way  into  camp  carried  in  the  sole  the  exhortation : 
"  Never  turn  the  heel  of  this  to  the  enemy."  The  Exposi- 
tion may  uphold  the  grand  fact  of  peace  and  unity  three 
miles  away  from  her,  but  the  old  lady's  dark  eyes  still  flash" 
as  she  talks  of  her  gray-coated  sons,  and  discusses  the  "ju- 
dicial murder"  of  Mrs.  Surrat. 

Of  her  twenty-four  grandchildren,  a  goodly  number  still 
cluster  around  her.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  the  Southern 
girl  is  a  joy  to  the  beholder.  A  creamy  complexion,  with 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  a  faint  flush  of  pink  underneath, 
soft  eyes  with  a  world  of  dreams  in  thenL  a  rounded  figure, 
tiny  hands  and  feet,  and  kittenish  ways,  make  it  no  marvel 
that  the  youth  masculine  of  New  Orleans  is  mostly  married 
at  twenty-two  or  twenty-three.  A  girl  of  twenty  who  has 
not  received  half  a  dozen  offers,  at  least,  is  socially  a  failure. 
Matrimony  is  the  grand,  authorized  aim,  as  publicly  rec- 
ognized as  the  Louisiana  lottery.  Girls  are  educated  to 
marry,  and  to  detest  the  circumstances  that  compel  them 
to  earn  their  living  in  any  less  womanly  way.  "/  mar- 
ried," said  a  little  lady  to  me  the  other  day,  discussing 
the  somewhat  unfortunate  position  of  family  affairs.  The 
inference  was  plain.    But  there  are  girls,  brave  girls,  whose 

pretty  faces  may  be  seen  behind  the  counters  of  almost 
every  large  store  in  New  Orleans,  who,  while  hating  con- 
formity with  shoppy  conditions,  have  put  their  delicate 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  of  family  adversity,  and  sweetly 
contribute  their  mites  to  the  general  income.  Of  the  pro- 
fessional ambition  that  fires  their  Northern  sisters  they 
know  nothing.  They  are  innately  and  entirely  domestic, 
lovable  and  loving,  asking  only  to  be  shielded  from  the 
facts  of  life,  and  permission  to  unlimitedly  pirouette.  They 
read  clever  books,  and  discuss  their  finger-nails;  they  are 
shocked  at  the  conversational   appearance  of  the  word 

"  leg,"  but  are  enthusiastically  "  devoted  to  "  the  ballet. 
A  young  lady  may  receive  alone,  and  generally  does;  may 
drive  with  a  gentleman,  but  may  not  accept  his  escort  to 
the  theatre,  concert,  or  ball  without  a  chaperon.  Sunday 
evening  is  devoted  to  reception  all  over  the  city;  church 
in  the  morning  is  the  usual  limit  to  devotion;  fire-crackers 
and  brass  bands  enliven  the  day,  and  anything  can  be  pur- 


chased, from  carpets  to  caramels.  The  girls  sit  m  their 
pretty  summer  dresses  upon  the  wide  steps  of  the  pil- 
lared veranda,  their  various  admirers  posing  with  admira- 
ble effect  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  all  very  pict- 
uresque, very  idyllic.  There  is  much  rhythmic  laughter 
and  distracting  coquetry,  many  graceful  compliments  and 
imperial  edicts.  To  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  is  a 
rule  of  conduct  no  less  practical  than  valuable  to  these 
charming  demoiselles,  for  their  beauty  is  the  beauty  of  the 
queenly  magnolia— a  touch  of  frost,  a  bruise  of  fortune, 
and  it  is  gone,  withered,  faded,  yellowed,  a  suggestion  of 
the  past.  .  .       . 

The  Southern  man,  to  all  appearance,  is  a  most  chivalric 
individual.  His  stature  is  not  usually  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  his  aspirations  or  the  breadth  of  his  perceptions; 
but  what  there  is  of  him  tingles  with  appreciation  of  fem- 
inine loveliness,  and  devotion  to  feminine  requirements. 
His  countenance  is  sallow,  but  fails  to  advertise  the  awful 
ravages  of  American  dyspepsia  that  walk  abroad  in  so 
many  of  Chicago's  hurrying  faces.  His  cigars  are  excel- 
lent and  his  manners  unimpeachable.  Business  men  will 
ask  you  to  pay  three  prices  for  their  goods  with  a  serenity 
unrippled,  and  a  bland  persuasion  that  is  irresistible;  but 
if  misfortune  makes  you  her  creditor,  they  will  rarely  push 
their  claims. 

Southern  home  life  is  essentially  home-like.  The  alien 
finds  himself  in  a  sympathetic  atmosphere,  in  which  all  his 
budding  genial  impulses  break  into  astonishing  bloom, 
and  amaze  him  at  the  tropical  result.  The  demonstrative- 
ness  of  family  connections  is  a  little  startling  at  first;  but 
one  soon  recognizes  that  the  quality  is  indigeneous  as  the 
chameleon.  By  the  way,  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  in 
that  large  and  interesting  family  the  other  day.  He  was 
sitting  with  green  composure  upon  a  vine  outside  my  win- 
dow; but  when  he  saw  me  he  took  up  a  brown  position 
upon  a  branch.  When  I  made  a  futile  endeavor  to  poke 
him  with  my  parasol,  he  looked  at  me  with  a  satirical  ex- 
pression and  smiled — he  did ! — but  declined  to  change  his 
expression  again.  I  should  have  been  surprised  to  see 
him  frown,  however,  Louisianians  are  so  agreeable.  The 
colored  hand-maidens  that  abound  in  your  temporary 
home  have  reduced  service  to  a  suave,  soft-footed,  self- 
respectful  science.  Like  the  quaint  strains  of  half-forgot- 
ten music  fall  the  familiar  phrases  of  Uncle  Tom's  numer- 
ous relatives.  A  good  many — the  phrases,  not  the  relatives 
— have  been  adopted  and  pass  current  with  ordinary  Ameri- 
can. 

"  I  'clar,  it's  mean  fo'  you  to  do  me  that  way,  honey," 
cries  the  hysterical  Sallie  to  the  tickling  Adele.  Could 
she  make  a  more  distinctively  Ethiopian  remark? 

"  It's  going  to  be  mighty  cold  befo'  mo'ning,  I  reckon," 
says  your  hostess,  scanning  the  thermometer,  which  regis- 
ters an  Arctic  temperature  of  450.  "  Of  co'se,  in  Decem- 
ber, we  must  expect  right  sma't  changes." 
In  the  kitchen,  however,  we  hear  lofty  language. 
"  I'se  done  got  quite  a  'pinion  o'  dat  young  pusson," 
says  the  cook  of  the  housemaid.  "  She's  so  presumptuous 
to  her  work." 

"  Let  him  take  yore  appetite,  chile,"  advises  the  newly 
tin-typed  Sambo.     "  It  don't  hurt  a  bit." 

Old  fashions  cling  to  old  servants.  Grandmother  is  still 
"  ole  Miss,"  her  daughter  "  Mis'  Rosa,"  and  the  young  la- 
dies respectively  "  Missy."  Nobody  employs  white  serv- 
ants here  while  colored  ones  are  to  be  had.  One  unfortu- 
nate peculiarity,  however,  Southern  housekeepers  have  to 
submit  to.  Colored  people  are  a  gregarious  lot,  and  pos- 
sessed of  strong  benevolent  instincts.  Consequently  Ma- 
hala's  sist  rs  and  Charlotte's  cousins  come  frequently  to 
dine,  with  an  occasional  friend.  Yesterday,  from  the  lat- 
ticed "green-room,"  I  counted  seven  of  these  kitchen 
guests  enjoying  an  excellent  luncheon  in  the  court-yard, 
while  Mahala  looked  on,  her  mahogany  arms  akimbo,  ap- 
preciating to  the  fullest  extent  her  position  of  benefactress. 
Mahala  is  an  artist  in  her  way,  and  her  productions  fre- 
quently strike  terror  to  one's  knife  and  fork,  lest  they  should 
go  astray.  Everybody  eats  "grits"  and  gravy  for  break- 
fast, a  dish  that  at  home  would  be  supplemented  with 
cream  and  sugar.  A  combination  of  cabbage  and  rice, 
"  noodles,"  pickled  mangoes,  and  a  poetic  kind  of  johnny- 
cake  form  essentials  of  every  dinner.  "  Daube,"  a  French 
dish  of  beef  and  pork  elaborately  dressed,  is  peculiar  to 
New  Orleans,  as  also  is  the  famous  and  delicious  gumbo, 
a  soup  in  which  the  picturesque  crab  figures  largely.  This 
dish  is  dear  to  the  Creole  heart.  The  small  boy  of  New 
Orleans  saith  not  in  his  wrath  "  by  gum  ";  his  expression 
of  emphasis  is  "  by  gumbo."  Everything  is  spiced,  and 
dressed,  and  buttered  to  the  last  and  most  suicidal  degree. 
It  is  a  great  compliment  to  the  c  imate,  and  the  sewerage, 
and  the  yellow  fever,  that  the  people  live  at  all. 

The  temperature  here  varies  fifty  degrees  in  a  day.  A 
fire  in  the  grate  in  the  evening  is  an  indispensable,  although 
the  day  may  have  been  a  tropical  experience  to  the  stranger. 
A  city  five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  muddy  Mississippi  is 
naturally  "  damp  a  few,"  as  a  facetious  New  Yorker  ob- 
served the  other  day.  Furniture  is  clammy  to  the  touch, 
and  bangs  a  matter  of  consternation.  But  the  blazing  an- 
thracite banishes  the  thought  of  malaria,  and  the  clean- 
featured  old  gentlemen  in  ruffles  look  benevolently  down 
upon  a  posterity  highly  creditable  in  spite  of  their  atrocious 
surroundings. 

The  charm  of  Southern  life  is  all-pervasive,  but  it  cer- 
tainly radiates  from  Southern  young  ladyhood.  Its  expo- 
nents are  lithe  and  lovely,  arch  and  winning,  full  of  verve 
and  audacity.  They  dance  like  mosquitoes,  and  are  in- 
stinct with  a  brown-eyed  recklessness  that  sent  one  of  them 
whirling  through  the  green-room  just  now,  caroling  with 
Punch, 

"What  do  I  care  for  the  devil— the  devil  1 
/don't  care  for  the  devil — do  you?" 
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Table-cloths  for  elegant  use  are  of  satin  damask,  with 
one  piece  of  fine  embroidery  on  one  corner — this  is  usually 
the  monogram,  worked  in  white,  or  in  white  outlined  with 
a  yellow  silk  thread.  Table-cloths  are  worked  in  what  is 
known  as  the  French  pattern — that  is,  the  cloth  is  folded 
in  three  triangular  folds  and  so  ironed,  the  creases  are  in 
diamond  pattern,  and  the  effect  is  pretty. 


President  Arthur  is  said  never  to  have  visited  the  State,  War,  and 
Navy  department  buildings.    He  thinks  of  doing  so  next  week. 

M.  Bartholdi  says  that  with  the  money  already  spent  at  Bedloe'9 
Island  he  could  have  built  a  pedestal  in  Paris  for  the  Liberty  statue. 

An  autograph  page  from  President  Lincoln's  last  message  sold 
for  one  hundred  ana  fifty  dollars,  in  Washington,  a  few  days  ago. 

John  B.  Gough  has  delivered  over  eighty-five  hundred  temper- 
ance lectures  in  forty-two  years  and  traveled  over  five  hundred 
thousand  miles. 

When  President  Arthur,  standing  in  Washington,  touched  the 
telegraph  key  opening  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  the  guests  of 
the  occasion  could  hear  the  whirr  of  two  miles  of  shafting. 

Eugenie,  ex-Empress  of  France,  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  people 
of  Farnborough,  on  the  streets  of  which  town  she  is  often  seen, 
afoot,  not  only  "  shopping,"  but  on  errands  of  charity. 

Cards  have  been  issued  announcing  the  engagement  of  Master 
Willie  Scott,  age  four  years,  of  Gordonsville,  Virginia,  and  Miss 
Jennie  Perry,  age  six  years,  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fish  spent  seventeen  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
Mr.  Evarts  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  ten 
thousand,  over  and  above  the  salary,  while  holding  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State. 

Lord  Mandeville,  who.  if  he  outlives  his  indulgent  father,  will  be 
Duke  of  Manchester  one  day,  is  now  in  London.  He  married 
Miss  Yznaga,  and  has  acquired  the  most  pronounced  American  ac- 
cent that  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

Miss  Edith,  daughter  of  Minister  Foster,  was  a  favorite  with  the 
royal  family  at  Madrid,  and  boasts  the  possession,  in  her  album,  of 
the  autographs  of  the  King  and  Queen,  the  ex-Queen  Isabella,  and 
a  whole  page  of  good  wishes  from  the  Infanta  Eulalie. 

Admiral  Lynch,  the  Chilean  conqueror  of  Peru,  has  gone  as 
Minister  to  Madrid,  in  order  to  have  the  best  European  surgical 
skill  for  his  left  eye  and  right  hand,  the  use  of  which  he  lost  in  the 
war.  He  is,  by  the  way,  the  first  Chilean  Minister  to  Spain  after 
nearly  twenty  years  of  suspended  diplomatic  relations. 

The  Princess  Beatrice,  youngest  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  is 
betrothed  to  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg.  The  prince  is  pnor  in 
brains  and  pocket,  but  then  he  has  a  title.  _  He  has  sore  eyes, 
walks  lame,  and  is  somewhat  hunched.  He  is  quite  old  in  sports 
and  carousals.  The  princess  is  plain,  accomplished,  and  old- 
maidish.    It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  enjoy  each  other's  smiles. 

Godliness  is  profitable — to  Mr.  Spurgeon.  He  has  just  received 
as  a  gift  from  Mr.  Passmore  (of  Passmore  &  Alabaster,  publishers, 
London)  a  black-and-tan  colored  carriage,  upholstered  with  the 
most  luxurious  cushions  and  containing  various  shelves  for  books 
and  parcels,  an  array  of  cigar  boxes  and  trays,  and  a  handsome 
looking-glass.  A  pleasure-seeking  worldling  would  hardly  ask  for 
more. 

A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Times,  referring  to 
the  painting  Dy  Litchfield  of  the  "Deathbed  of  Lincoln,  "states  the 
following :  "  When  the  President  was  shot  the  cry  arose,  '  Is  there 
a  physician  in  the  theatre?'  Doctor  Charles  S.  Taft,  of  the  army, 
happened  to  be  present,  and  he  went  at  once  to  the  side  of  the  dy- 
ing President.  It  was  through  his  orders  that  Lincoln  was  re- 
moved to  the  Peterson  House.  Taft  remained  with  Lincoln  until 
he  died.  Of  course,  he  expected  to  be  represented  in  the  picture, 
and  was;  but  later  Surgeon-General  Crane  had  Taft  scratched  out 
and  his  own  portrait  inserted  in  its  place.  The  picture  was  photo- 
graphed when  first  painted,  and  clearly  showed  Taft  where  Crane 
now  is." 

There  is  a  new  beauty  in  Washington  society  this  season  over 
whom  all  are  raving.  Mrs.  Horace  Helyar,  wife  of  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  the  British  Legation,  is  a  blonde  of  the  purest  and  fair- 
est Saxon  type.  She  is  a  young  woman,  tall,  slender,  and  graceful, 
and  the  pink  and  white  of  her  perfect  complexion  is  as  delicate  as 
an  infant's.  She  has  a  pretty  mouth,  dazzling  teeth,  and  an  aris- 
tocratic little  nose,  while  with  her  blue  eyes  goes  a  mass  of  fine, 
crinkly  hair  as  bright  as  spun  gold.  With  her  perfect  skin  she  can 
wear  pearls  by  daylight,  stand  any  kind  of  a  cross-light  or  reflec- 
tion, and  her  favorite  gray  broadcloth  suit  only  enhances  her  deli- 
cate coloring. 

President  Arthur  received  a  unique  holiday  gift  from  Victor  Bogy, 
of  Liege,  Belgium.  The  present  is  a  gun.  United  with  a  carved 
section  of  the  stock,  cut  in  minute  diamond  pattern,  is  an  admira- 
ble design  of  inlaid  work  in  gold.  The  decorations  of  the  opposite 
sides  represent  different  scenes  of  the  chase  with  stags  and  dogs, 
encircled  by  a  delicate  floral  bordering  adapted  to  the  form  of  the 
plate.  On  the  lock  is  an  harmonious  design,  with  little  leaves  and 
stems,  like  straying  hairs  of  gold.  The  double  barrel  is  in  Damas- 
cene work  of  the  most  curious  sort,  repeating  the  name  Chester  A. 
Arthur  innumerable  times  through  the  script-like  design.  The 
name  which  is  thus  wrought  obliquely  on  the  piece  is  not  distin- 
guishable except  by  close  inspection. 

The  most  famous  of  the  "  Seymours,"  or  "  St.  Maurs,"  is  now  as 
dead  as  Lord  Cholmondeley.  The  Duchess  of  Somerset,  sometime 
"  Queen  of  Beauty  "  at  the  Egliston  Tournament,  died  the  other 
day.  This  most  beautiful  woman  is  one  of  the  ancestresses  of  what 
is  called,  in  England,  "beauty  blood."  Daughters  of  "  Tom " 
Sheridan,  and  granddaughters  of  Richard  Erinsley  Sheridan,  the 
three  sisters  achieved  extraordinary  success  in  the  world.  All 
married  what  is  called  "  well,"  although  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton 
had  a  very  unfortunate  time  of  it  with  her  husband.  She  was  a 
celebrated  Bonapartist  as  well  as  a  clever  writer,  and  was  present 
in  Paris  when  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  sometime  Emperor  of 
the  French,  made  his  coup  d'etat  on  December  2,  1851.  1  he  late 
Duchess  of  Somerset  was  entirely  above  such  ignoble  intrigues, 
and  "  Queen  of  Beauty,"  as  Lady  Seymour,  remained  a  "Queen  of 
Society"  when  she  reached  her  full  title.  Extremely  beautiful  she 
was  remarkable  for  her  short  upper  lip— that  is  to  say,  the  distance 
between  the  nose  and  the  mouth  was  very  small. 

It  seems  rather  a  discrepancy  that  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela  should  receive  $250,000  a  year,  while  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  only  $50,000,  and  the  Premier  of  England 
$25,000.  The  present  President,  Guzman  Blanco,  is  said  to  pos- 
sess a  private  fortune  of  one  million.  Three  beautiful  country 
houses  are  maintained  for  him  by  the  Stale,  besides  his  residence 
at  Caracas  and  a  villa  by  the  sea  for  the  bathing  season;  and  alto- 
gether he  lives  in  the  greatest  luxury,  and  rules  as  the  most  abso- 
lute despot.  Although  nominally  only  president  of  a  republic,  he 
is  in  reality  an  absolute  dictator,  ruling  the  Venezuelans  with  a 
rod  of  iron.  One  or  two  examples  of  the  arbitrary  mode  of  gov- 
ernment of  President  Blanco  may  be  given.  Soon  afler  the  rail- 
way between  Caracas  and  La  Guayra  (in  which  he  holds  a  great 
number  of  snares)  was  opened,  he  issued  a  decree  that  all  vehicles 
on  the  excellent  coach  road,  which  had  always  been  hitherto  used, 
should  be  entirely  stopped— thereby,  of  course,  bringing  grist  to 
the  railway  mill,  but  throwing  hundreds  of  people,  with  their 
mules  and  carts,  out  of  employment.  A  few  days  ago  the  resident 
engineer  reported  to  the  President  that  a  fish-plate  had  been  placed 
on  the  rails  with  the  evident  object  of  upsetting  the  train  on  its  pas- 
sage over  a  narrow  viaduct,  built  by  the  American  contractor  who 
commenced— but  did  not  finish — the  line.  General  Blanco  imme- 
diately, without  instituting  any  inquiry  with  the  object  of  discov- 
ering the  oflenders,  and  without  making  any  distinction  between 
rich  and  poor,  ordered  every  one  living  within  a  radius  of  half  a 
mile  of  the  scene  of  the  attempted  outrage— in  all  sixty  persons— 
to  be  locked  up  for  one  month. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  new  novel  is  to  bear  the  title  "  A  House  Divided 
against  Itself." 

Alexandre  Dumas  has  presented  the  ComeVKe  Francaise  with  the 
only  guaranteed  example  of  an  autograph  play  by  Moheie. 

Edward  Langtry,  the  husband  of  the  "Jersey  Lily,"  has  been 
achieving  fame  on  his  own  account  by  writing  Christmas  stories 
for  the  Irish  press. 

It  has  just  transpired  that  the  children  originals  of  "Helen's 
Babies"  had  been  dead  a  year  before  their  amusing  pranks  were 
written  up  and  published  for  the  world  to  laugh  at. 

Mrs  Black,  the  wife  of  the  novelist,  has  preserved  the  original 
manuscripts  of  "  Madcap  Violet  "  and  "  Macleod  of  Dare,  hand- 
somely bound,  to  hand  down  as  heirlooms  to  their  children. 

A  new  volume  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  poems  has  been  brought  out 
in  London  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus.  There  are  thirty-six  dis- 
tinct poems  in  the  new  collection,  of  which  only  eight  had  pre- 
viously seen  the  light. 

Mark  Twain  is  suing  Estes  &  Lauriat  for  cataloguing  his  new 
book.  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  at  $2.25,  when  they  knew  the  price 
to  b=  $2.75.  He  claims  that  their  object  is  to  hurt  the  sale  of  the 
book,  which  is  not  yet  published. 

"  Personal  Traits  of  British  Authors  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  series 
of  books,  edited  by  Edward  T.Mason,  which  Charles  Scribner  s 
Sons  announce.  There  will  be  four  volumes  in  the  new  scries, 
and  twenty-seven  authors  will  be  discussed. 

A  gentleman  told  William  Black  once  that  he  admired  his 
"Lorna  Doone"  so  very  much.  "Yes,  *  replied  Mr.  Black;  "I 
admire  it  very  rrrach  myself.  It  is  my  favorite  novel,  and  —after 
a  pause—"  the  finest  thing  that  Blackmore  has  written. 

M.  Ludovic  Halevy,  the  author  of  a  multitude  of  clever,  amus- 
ing, witty,  surpassingly  French,  not  a  little  objectionable,  and 
often  exceedingly  trivial  vaudevilles,  operas  bouftes,  novelettes, 
sketches,  etc.,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
as  successor  to  M.  d'Haussonville.  He  is  the  first  Jew  among  the 
forty  immortals. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  says  it  is  stated  on  the  authority 
of  a  Massachusetts  friend  of  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  that  that 
gentleman  signed  a  contract  with  a  New  York  firm  to  write  for 
them  his  political  reminiscences.  The  work  is  to  be  in  two  vol- 
umes, ana  General  Butler  is  to  receive  for  it  fifty  thousand  dollars 
and  a  small  royally. 

Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler,  who  has  made  a  brilliant  record  as  a  di- 
plomatist and  author  since  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  an  attache, 
in  1868,  and  whose  perilous  adventures  in  Greece  have  given  rise  to 
many  sensational  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  of  the  last  few 
weeks,  is  now  at  home  again.  He  has  grown  stout  and  swarthy 
during  his  six  years'  absence  from  America. 

Mr.  Hamerton's  "The  Graphic  Arts,"  had  a  peculiar  fate.  It 
was  so  skillfully  advertised  in  advance  of  publication  that  the  whole 
edition,  consisting  of  one  thousand  copies,  was  sold  to  the  trade- 
that  is.io  the  retail  dealers— before  it  was  out.  Thereupon  the 
publishers,  naturally  enough,  withdrew  their  advertisements;  the 
public  forgot  all  about  the  book,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  remains  to  this  day  in  the  hands  of  the  booksellers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  February  Harper's 
will  be  "  Pullman:  A  Social  Study,"  by  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely.  It 
is  not  the  palace-car-maker  of  that  name,  but  the  city  that  has 
sprung  up  in  the  West  with  the  manufacturing  of  palace-cars  for 
its  sofe  object.  It  is  a  social  question,  and  one  particularly  in- 
teresting to  Americans.  To  this  same  number  Mr.  E.  E.  Hale 
will  contribute  a  short  story,  and  Miss  Woolson  will  continue  her 
striking  Florida  scenes. 

A  permanent  memorial  to  the  late  Charles  Reade  is  to  be  erected 
in  the  form  of  a  memorial  church  at  Willesden.  The  Willesden 
Herald  states  that  the  friends  of  the  deceased  poet  and  novelist 
have  made  themselves  responsible  for  the  cost  of  the  building.  The 
church  will  be  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  the  name  given  to 
it  being  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Charles  Reade  was  a  fellow  of 
St.  Mary  ^lagdalen,  Oxford,  and  also,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  his  best-known  novels  was  "The  New  Magdalen."  The  Rev. 
Compton  Reade,  a  nephew  of  the  late  writer,  is  spoken  of  as  the 
first  incumbent. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  and  his  wife  are  again  in  New  York,  and 
they  are  having  an  exceedingly  good  time.  Mr.  J.  Yv*.  Harper  Jr. 
gave  Mr.  Gosse  a  breakfast  recently  that  was  remarkable  for  the 
literary  quality  of  its  guests  and  the  enjoyable  quality  of  its 
viands.  Mr.  Harper  is  a  good  deal  of  an  epicure  himself,  and  he 
knows  how  to  order  a  good  breakfast  or  a  good  dinner.  Ideas  of 
eating  have  changed  a  good  deal  since  the  days  when  J.  &  J.  Har- 
per did  business  on  Clin  Street.  They  were  too  busy  then  to  de- 
vote much  time  or  thought  to  breakfast  parties,  and  they  took 
their  dinner  about  the  hour  that  Mr.  Harper  gave  this  breakfast. 

Mrs.  Charles  Rohlfs  {nie  Anna  Katherine  Green),  whose  recent 
marriage  in  Brooklyn  attracted  such  a  large  concourse  of  literary 
celebrities,  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  author  of  "  The  Leaven- 
worth Case,"  although  her  other  works,  "The  Sword  of  Damo- 
cles," "A  Strange  Disappearance,"  have  all  had  a  large  sale,  and 
won  universal  admiration.  Her  talent  is  of  a  peculiar  and  uncom- 
mon kind.  Marvelous  in  the  construction  of  her  plots,  she  has 
gained  a  reputation  of  equaling  Wilkie  Collins  in  that  department 
of  fiction.  Mrs.  Green-Kohlfs  was  educated  at  Ripley  College,  at 
Poultncy,  Vermont,  receiving  at  her  graduation  in  1866  the  degree 
of  A.  H. 

If  Henry  Guy  Carleton  keeps  up  the  quality  of  his  literary  work 
the  probabilities  are  that  his  pen  will  make  him  a  rich  man.  His 
start  on  the  road  to  fortune  is  simply  phenomenal.  Mr.  Wallack 
pays  him  two  hundred  dollars  a  week  for  "  Victor  Durand  "  during 
Us  run  in  New  York  city,  and  will  pay  him  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  week  while  it  is  performed  elsewhere.  This  is  a  brilliant 
financial  beginning  for  a  young  playwright,  but  still  more  brilliant 
is  the  young  man's  fortune  in  getting  an  order  from  Mr.  Irving  for 
a  new  play  before  his  first  production  had  yet  seen  the  footlights. 
The  contract  with  Irving  w.isactually  signed  ten  days  before  "  Vic- 
tor Durand  *'  was  produced.  Mr.  Carleton's  case  seems  to  be  the 
most  remarkable  on  record  of  great  success  in  advance.  Most 
writers  for  the  stage  have  had  to  work  themselves  upward  very 
slowly,  while  he  reaches  the  top  at  a  single  bound.  Could  he  fill 
alt  the  orders  which  have  poured  in  on  him  in  the  past  two  weeks, 
he  might  make  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  the  coming  year.  The 
almost  boyish-looking  young  man  who  wrote  "Victor  Durand" 
has  undoubtedly  made  a  strong  hit,  and  is  on  the  way  to  make  a 
lot  of  money. — Free  Press. 


New    Books. 
The  latest  issues  of  "  Franklin  Square  Library  "  are  "  A  Good 
Hater,"  a  novel,  by   Frederick    Boyle;  and    Part  XX  of  the  Rev. 

James  Stormonth's  "  Dictionary  ol  the  English  Language."  Pub- 
ished  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  ihe  news- 
dealers. 

With  the  January  number  Th/  Book-Buyer  completes  the  first 
volume  of  its  second  scries,  which  was  begun  in  February,  1884. 
It  is  a  literary  monthly  containing  book  reviews,  extracts  from  the 
newest  bouks,  notes  on  current  events  in  the  literary  world,  and  a 
list  of  the  books  issued  by  all  the  principal  publishing  houses  dur- 
ing the  month.  This  first  volume  constitutes  a  valuable  little  ref- 
erence volume  for  the  library.  Published  by  Charles  Scribncr's 
Sons,  New  York, 


In  Part  VI  of  Admiral  Porter's  remarkable  romance,  "Allan 
Dare  and  Robert  le  Diable,"  a  further  installment  of  mysteries, 
including  murders,  robberies,  etc.,  is  introduced,  and  the  specula- 
tions as  to  the  probable  outcome  of  the  story  are  not  at  all  de- 
creased by  settling  the  identity  of  several  of  the  characters.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  James  T. 
White  &  Co. 

"Short  Stories  by  California  Authors,"  is  the  title  of  a  lit- 
tle volume  containing  "  Portrait  of  a  California  Girl,"  by  Ella 
Sterling  Cummings;  "Quartz,"  by  J.  YV.  Gaily;  "  Mea  Culpa," 
by  W.  S.  Green;  "Liz,  by  Mary  Willis  Glascock;  "Miranda 
Iliggins,"  by  William  Atwell  Cheney;  "The  Marquis  of  Aguayo," 
by  H.  IS.  McDowell;  "The  Sensation  in  the  Orange  Groves,"  by 
Ben.  C.  Truman,  and  "Nathan,  the  Jew,"  by  Harr  Wagner. 
Most  of  the  stories  are  excellent,  and  they  deserve  better  paper, 
type,  and  binding.  Published  by  the  Golden  Era  Publishing  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco;  for  sale  at  the  book-stores. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond  has  followed  his  story,  "Lai,'' which 
was  published  last  July,  by  a  second  novel  entitled  "  Doctor  Grat- 
tan.  It  is  not  of  so  sen'ational  a  character  as  its  predecessor, 
but,  to  the  average  reader,  unversed  in  the  history  of  mental 
pathology,  there  is  an  air  of  wild  improbability  in  the  strange  case 
of  insanity  on  which  the  story  hinges.  But  the  introduction  of 
the  most  minute  details  and  the  striking  and  circumstantial  de- 
scription of  persons  and  scenes  smooth  this  over,  and,  during  the 
reading,  deprive  one  of  the  power  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  inci- 
dents. A  very  pretty  love  story — two,  in  fact — tend  to  soften  the 
sensational  and  unconventional  character  of  the  plot,  making  it 
an  intensely  interesting  story  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Jas.  T.  White  &Co. 

"A  Voice  of  Vindication  from  the  South,  in  Answer  to  'A 
Fool's  Errand'  and  Other  Slanders,"  is  the  sub-title  of  "Thorns 
in  the  Flesh,"  a  romance  of  the  war  and  Kuklux  periods,  by  Cap- 
tain N.  J.  Floyd,  a  cousin  of  General  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of 
War  under  President  Buchanan.  It  is  a  story  written  to  show  the 
happy  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  ante-bellum  days,  and  the 
miseries  entailed  on  the  people  of  the  South  by  the  sudden  eman- 
cipation of  four  and  a  half  millions  of  slaves,  and  endeavors  to 
excuse  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Kuklux  Klan  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  committed  in  self  defense  against  the  lawless  acts 
of  the  negroes.  But  while  the  story  possesses  the  interest  of  an 
apparently  personal  recital,  it  is  written  in  a  partisan  and  bigoted 
spirit  that  fails  to  carry  conviction  to  the  reason.  An  epilogue 
has  been  added  to  the  book,  "A  Vision  of  Vindication,"  by  Ed- 
ward S.  Gregory,  in  which  the  happy  past,  the  terrible  war  times, 
and  the  golden  future  of  the  South  are  brightly  painted.  The 
book  is  published  by  the  Occidental  Publishing  Company,  San 
Francisco;  for  sale  by  the  book-sellers. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  (T.  S.  Ogilvie  &  Co.)  a 
book  with  the  following  title:  "Fifteen  Hundred  Original  Conun- 
drums, by  a  Talented  Society  Lady  (J.  A.  T.)  This  is  the  only 
book  in  print  containing  all  original  conundrums."  We  select  a 
few  of  the  more  striking  which  the  talented  society  lady  has  pub- 
lished: "What  reason  does  Adelina  Patti,  when  she  is  not  pleased 
with  her  manager,  give?  Divers  reasons  (diva's  reasons).  When 
is  a  man's  neighbor  not  a  step-father?  When  he  is  one  step  nearer 
(a  father).  Why  are  the  little  tottling  children  of  heiresses  like 
Aristotle?  Because  they  are  heir-ess-tottles  (Aristotle).  Why  was 
Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  always  an  invalid?  Because  she  was 
evil  (Eve-ill).  Why  are  architects  like  priests?  They  make  altar- 
rations  (alterations).  When  are  limbs  like  a  dinner?  When 
served  (severed).  What  are  conundrums  made  of?  Con,  nuns,  and 
drums.  (Con  is  '  with  '  in  Italian)."  There  are  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-three  more  of  these  gems.  Probably  the  tal- 
ented society  lady  has  used  them  all  up  on  her  society  circle,  and 
wishes  to  extend  their  baleful  influence  to  an  inoffensive  world.  If 
he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  be- 
fore is  a  benefactor  to  his  kind,  what  shall  be  said  of  her  who  pro- 
duces fifteen  hundred  conundrums  where  but  few  grew  before?  She 
might  be  vivisecied,  say,  and  instruction  derived  from  examining 
the  contents  of  her  skull. 


Journalistic    Chit-chat 

A  new  London  Sunday  paper  has  made  its  appearance.  It  is 
called  the  Age,  and  is  to  be  conducted  on  Tory  principles.  Joseph 
Hatton  is  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  enterprise. 

The  London  Times3 s  centenary,  on  January  1st,  passed  with  only 
a  brief  paragraph,  the  Times  itself  remarking  that  it  proposed  to 
continue,  as  before,  independent  of  governments  and  parties. 

Gil  Bias  is  publishing  Zola's  new  novel,"  Germinal, "  as  ajeuiile- 
ton,  and  has  agreed  to  pay  him  six  thousand  dollars  for  thirty 
thousand  lines.  This  is  merely  for  the  right  of  first  newspaper 
publication. 

A  London  weekly  paper  has  just  been  started  devoted  to  the 
propagation  of  Socialism.  It  is  edited  and  managed  by  Mr.  Mi- 
chael DaviLt,  Mr.  Henry  George,  and  Miss  Helen  Taylor.  The 
price  is  one  half-penny. 

The  edition  of  the  London  Christmas  Graphic  was  this  year  five 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  copies.  The  colored  plates  repre- 
sent nineteen  distinct  printings,  and  the  actual  presswork  was  be- 
gun last  January,  and  had  been  going  on  continuously  up  to  the 
middle  of  November. 

The  Paris  Matin  has  been  getting  up  an  agitation  against  the 
admittance  of  foreign  students  into  the  various  schools  ofthe  Paris 
University.  "This  singularly  narrow-minded  policy,"  remarks 
Labouchere,  "comes  strangely  from  a  journal  which  is  edited  by 
an  Englishman  and  owned  by  a  company  of  Americans." 

The  Portrayer,  an  illustrated  weekly  lately  started  at  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  has  ceased  to  portray;  The  Day,  of  St.  Paul,  was 
not  as  long  in  duration  as  a  day  in  the  polar  regions,  but  was  bright 
while  it  lasted;  and  fingoznd.  Muncey's  We  kly,  campaign  cartoon 
papers,  have  gone  up.  They  did  not,  apparently,  "fill  a  long-felt 
want. 

The  other  day  an  entire  column  of  the  London  Telegraph  was 
taken  up  by  an  advertisement  in  minion  type,  headed  by  the  word 
"  Eternity,  '  and  containing  a  Salvation  Army  sort  of  warning  to 
humanity  to  repent  of  its  sins.  It  is  said  an  unknown  man  en- 
tered the  counting-room  of  the  paper,  asked  the  price  of  such  an 
advertisement,  paid  it,  produced  the  copy,  and  went  out  as  quietly 
and  as  unknown  as  he  came. 

If  Henry  Labouchere  cared  a  brass  farthing,  or  even  less,  for 
anything  or  anybody,  he  would  have  more  influence  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  out  of  it.  Life  is  to  him  an  amusement.  He  has 
plenty  of  money  and  plenty  of  brains.  A  seat  in  Parliament,  a 
share  in  the  Daily  /Views,  a  paper  of  his  own,  Truth,  a  bank,  a 
house  in  town,  a  classic  home  on  the  Thames,  a  clever  wife  of 
whom  he  is  fond,  and  a  baby  that  is  to  him  a  constant  surprise, 
he  finds  his  lime  well  occupied.  He  has  a  slight  drawl  in  his 
speech,  is  a  capiial  talker,  and  a  liberal  host.  Some  people  despise 
him;  he  does  not  care.  A  few  friends  like  him;  he  does  not  care. 
Still  fewer  probably  love  him;  he  does  not  care. 

The  circulation  of  the  New  York  newspapers  is  now  very  great, 
nr.twiihstanding  the  hard  times.  Of  the  one-cent  papers,  the 
Daily  News  has  about  135,000,  and  the  Morning  /on mr.l  about  i<;o  - 
000— ii  reached  201,000  on  the  morning  after  the  election— and  is 
steadily  increasing.  Of  the  two-cent  papers,  the  World,  which 
two  or  three  years  ago  was  down  to  7,000  or  S.ooo,  now  reaches 
00,000  people;  and  the  Herald,  Times,  and  7Vf77///r  (three-cent)  re- 
main stationary  at  about  60,000  to  75,000,  though  the  last  has  a 
bad  outlook  for  the  next  four  years.  The  Sun  probably  fares  the 
worst  of  all,  as  it  now  has  a  circulation  of  little  more  than  50,000, 
and  is  steadily  losing  ground.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  daily 
Sun  contains  much  less  matter  than  its  larger  rivals,  but  the 
Sunday  Sun  is  the  best  Sunday  paper  published  in  New  York, 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Happiness  is  possible  until  fifteen;  contentment  is  our  god  until 
five-and-twenty;  and  after  that  let  us  pray  for  resignation. — Life, 

The  Boston  Glo be  says  "a  pretty  stocking  never  looks  better 
than  when  hung  up  for  Christmas  presents.'*  This  is  rather  rough 
on  the  Boston  girls. 

A  Cincinnati  editor  has  seen  a  "petrified  girl."  Such  a  girl 
might  be  a  curiosity  in  the  "  Paris  of  America,"  but  we  have  lots 
of  gneiss  girls  in  Norristown, — Norristown  Herald. 

We  see  in  the  Scientific  American  that  a  single  oyster  will  pro- 
duce 123,000,000  young  oysters  in  the  course  of  a  year.  We  suppose 
they  have  not  figured  up  what  a  married  oyster  can  do. — Ex. 

A  young  married  man  gazed  at  his  mother-in-law's  two  trunks 
in  the  hall  and  sadly  remarked:  "  She  has  brought  her  clothes  toa 
visit;  would  that  she  had  brought  her  visit  to  a  close." — Drake's 
Iravders*  Magazine. 

The  value  of  the  affix  "  kin  "  as  a  diminutive  is  well  known. 
"  Lambkin  "  is  a  little  lamb;  "  pipkin  "  is  a  little  pip  or  pot,  and 
Godkin  (of  the  Evening  Post)  is  a  little  god— at  least  in  his  own 
estimation. — fudge. 

First  Pear — "Let's  get  photographed  in  our  ball-dresses,  my 
dear."  Second  Dear — "  What  do  you  take  me  for,  my  dear?  They 
would  think  we  were  actresses;  the  corsage  is  so  low.  I  would  be 
so  ashamed.    It  would  be  dreadful." — Progress, 

Yes,  my  son,  it  is  a  solemn,  eternal  fact  that  "Truth  once 
crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again."  And  in  these  days  of  awful 
carelessness  Truth  is  kept  so  busily  engaged  in  performing  the 
grand  rising  act  that  she  looks  like  a  man  picking  up  pins. — Bur- 
dette. 

Policeman — "  Have  you  a  permit  to  play  here?  "  Organ-grinder 
—  "No,  but  it  amuses  the  little  ones  so  much."  Policeman — 
"  Then  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  accompany  me."  Organ- 
Grinder—"  Very  well,  sir;  what  do  you  wish  to  sing?  " — Fliegende 
Blatter, 

Young Ric hi ing — "Let  me  get  you  some  champagne?"  Miss 
Dhumme— "  No,  thanks."  Y.  P.— "Do  you  not  like  it,  Miss 
Dhumme?  "  Miss  D.—"  Oh,  yes;  but  it  has  such  an  effect  upon 
me."  Y.  ^.(struggling  to  say  something  pleasant)— "Ah!  makes 
you— ah — bright?" — Life. 

Scene  in  the  Chinese  war:  Captain  of  Iron-clad  (to  artilleryman) 
— "  Do  you  see  that  Chinese  general  there,  about  three  miles  oflr 
Let  him  have  one  of  those  eight-inch  shells  in  the  eye."  Artillery- 
man (equal  to  the  situation) — "  Ay,  ay,  sir.  Which  eye,  your 
honor?   —From  the  French, 

A  kind-hearted  woman,  moved  to  pity  at  the  spectacle  of  a  poor 
man  asking  for  alms  before  her  door,  rushes  out  to  him  with  some 
cold  victuals.  "Madam,"  he  replies,  haughtily,  letting  them  fall 
on  the  pavement  which  she  had  just  swept,  "do  not  insult  my  man* 
hood !     1  may  be  a  beggar,  but  I  am  not  in  want !  " — Ex. 

He  was  at  breakfast,  wrestling  with  a  piece  of  remarkably  tough 
veal.  His  wife  said  to  him:  "You  always  say  there's  something 
to  be  thankful  for  in  everything.  I  guess  youd  be  puzzled  in  this 
instance."  "Not  at  all,"  he  responded,  stopping  to  breathe;  "I 
was  just  thinking  how  grateful  we  should  be  that  we  met  it  when 
it  was  young." — Ex. 

It  is  as  easy  to  get  rich  at  a  raffle  as  it  is  at  the  oil  exchange.  All 
a  man  has  to  do  is  to  stick  to  it.  He  is  bound  to  beat  ihe  game, 
if  the  game  don't  beat  him.  A  Utica  man  raffled  away  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents  and  finally  won  a  very  small  turkey.  Elated 
with  his  luck,  he  spent  one  dollar  in  treating  the  crowd.  Then 
somebody  stole  the  turkey. —  Oil  Citv  Blizzard. 

In  a  box  at  the  opera  two  ladies  are  bringing  their  opera-glasses 
to  bear  on  a  third— a  brunette  of  mature  years  made  beautiful  with 

superb  diamonds.     "  Look,"  said  one;  "  it  is  the  Countess  X , 

Her  hair  is  jet  black,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  gray  last  year" 

"Very  true,  my  dear.  But  you  forgot  that  she  is  in  mourning. 
She  lost  her  brother  some  months  ago." — Paris  Figaro. 

Divorce  Lawyer — "My  dear,  you  may  have  that  new  five-nun 
dred-dollar  dress  and  the  three-hundred-dollar  cloak  after  all." 
His  Wife — "  You  dear  delicious  old  darling!  I  didn't  know  that 
sewing  on  a  few  buttons  for  you  would  produce  such  a  delightful 
effect."  Divorce  La7vyer—"l\.  wasn't  the  buttons.  This  morn- 
ing's paper  contains  reports  of  seventeen  fashionable  weddings." 
— Ex. 

"  Hubby,  did  you  mail  my  letter?  "  "  Yes,  my  dear ;  had  to  run 
like  fury  to  catch  the  first  mail."  "  Why,  here  it  is  in  your  pocket 
now."  "Hey?  Urn — a — yes,  so  it  is — no,  this  isn't  your  letter; 
this  is — that  is,  this  isn't  the  one  you  wrote;  this  is  the  one  you 

were   going  to   write   and   forgot" "John    Henry!"    "No, 

Mary,  I  didn't  mail  your  letter."  "Well,  I  am  awfully  glad.  I 
want  to  add  a  postscript." — Chicago  Neius. 

The  man  who  was  persuaded  to  spend  the  evening  at  home  with 
a  light  novel  did  net  make  his  appearance  in  the  morning,  and  a 
committee  of  boarders,  learing  the  worst,  rushed  frauticalPy  to  his 
room.  He  was  found  sealed  in  an  arm-chair,  before  the  tireless 
grate,  in  a  deep  slumber.  His  bed  was  untouched;  the  gas  burned 
brightly  over  his  head.  A  copy  of  E.  P.  Roe's  "  Nature's  Serial 
Story"  was  open  in  his  hand,  his  thumb  marking  the  close  of  the 
first  chapter. — Puck. 

Monsignor  Capel,  no'.icing  the  preponderance  of  women  over 
men  at  a  recent  church  fair  in  New  York,  said:  "As  I  passed 
through  your  beautiful  fair,  from  table  to  table,  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  great  number  of  beautiful  unmarried  young  ladies 
I  was  introduced  to.  Where  are  the  men?  What  can  they  be 
thinking  about?  "  They  are  thinking,  monsignor,  of  the  prices 
one  usually  has  to  pay  for  articles  obtained  at  church  fairs,  and  are 
correspondingly  wise. — Life, 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  advertised  for  a  boy  at  two  dollars  t 
week,  and  received  two  hundred  and  fifty  answers.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  competitive  examination,  or  adoption  ol 
civil  service  rules  in  selecting  a  boy,  and  ihe  one  who  wrote  the 
following  letter  was  selected :  "Mister  P.,  Pioneer  Press:  I  want 
the  lob  my  folces  is  not  rich  &  I  hev  got  to  russell.  They  are  ded. 
It  betes  hel  how  hard  times  is  i  am  14  &  kin  do  chores  I  look  good' 
with  new  clothes  on  i  wold  like  to  get  a  good  plase  in  your  olfis  I 
kin  learn  fast." 

"Now,"  said  the  business  man  to  the  prim  Boston  girl,  whom  he 
had  engaged  to  do  his  type-writing,  "address  this  letter  to  Messrs. 
Jones  i£  Jones,  Amsterdam,  New  York."  The  types  clicked  for  a 
moment,  and  then  the  fair  operator  stopped  and  blushed  until  hei 
glasses  fairly  glowed.  "  I  can  not  swear,  sir,"  she  said,  timidly, 
with  her  soft  Athenian  accent;  "may  I  not  write  it  '  Amster- 
dash? '  "  The  merchant  leaned  forward  as  if  to  imprint  a  fatherl) 
kiss  upon  her  chaste  brow,  and  touched  the  keys.  "There,"  hi 
said,     I  have  written  'dam.'    Now  you  go  ahead." — Ex, 

A  report  having  been  circulated  that  coal-oil  had  !>een  discov 
cred  on  a  certain  farm  in  Maryland,  a  resident  of  Baltimore,  whe 
happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  when  he  first  heard  of  it,  proceeds 
to  the  farm  to  find  the  owner  away  and  nobody  around  but  tfcw 
hired  man.  "  My  man,"  said  the  Baliimorean,  "  is  it  true  that  oi  1 
has  been  lound  on  this  farm?"  "Well,  there's  oil  on  the  pom 
back  there."  "  Where  docs  it  seem  to  come  from?  "  "  Well,  tha 
depends,"  was  the  hesitating  answer,  "my  boss  owes  me  forty 
eight  dollars  for  work.  If  he  pays  me  to-day,  as  he  agreed  to,  th 
oil  comes  from  under  a  clay  bank.  If  he  puts  me  oil  any  longer,! 
comes  from  a  barrel  buried  in  the  mud.  That's  the  way  I'm  fix« 
stranger;  and  if  you've  got  speculation  in  your  eye,  you'd  betU 
come  around  and  see  me  later. "—Wail  Street  News. 
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Reception  of  the  Euthuno  Club. 

Owing  principally  to  the  unbounded  hospitality 
of  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair  and  her  kind  efforts,  the  re- 
ception of  the  Euthuno  Club  at  her  residence,  last 
Wednesday  evening,  was  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful events  of  the  winter  season.  This  residence, 
which  has  been  I  he  scene  of  so  many  enjoyable 
entertainments,  has  seldom  appeared  to  better 
advantage  than  it  did  on  this  occasion.  Being 
one  of  the  handsomest  houses  in  the  city,  and 
furnished  with  great  splendor,  it  needed  but  little 
to  enhance  its  beauty.  An  electric  mast  illumi- 
nated the  spacious  grounds  surrounding  the  house, 
while  within  every  apartment  was  brilliant  by  the 
light  shed  from  numerous  smilax-wreathed  chan- 
deliers, rays  from  which  were  shed  through  Vene- 
tian globes  of  colored  glass.  Entering  the  wide 
vestibule  with  its  tesselated  floor,  the  hall  is 
reached  through  massive  carved  doors  with  pan- 
els of  softly  tinted  glass.  The  hall  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  city,  being  as  wide  as  a  large  room, 
and  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  drawing- 
rooms.  The  large  hat-rack  and  a  porcelain  jar- 
diniere opposite,  had  received  an  elegant  adorn- 
ment of  flowers.  To  the  right  is  a  small  but  ele- 
gant reception  room,  richly  frescoed  in  harmoni- 
'  ous  tints.  The  soft  glow  of  light  revealed,  pendant 
from  the  chandelier,  a  rare  floral  product  of  the 
genus  Nepenthes,  kn-<wn  commonly  as  the  pitcher 
plint.  Beneath  its  curiously  mottled  sac  was  a 
■iSmall  basket  of  flowers  on  an  inlaid  card-table. 
A  small  case  opposite  had  its  glass  doors  con- 
fined by  a  ribbon  of  white  roses  and  smilax.  The 
marble  mantel  was  banked  with  pink  and  white 
camellias,  while  streamers  of  smilax  winding 
round  the  boarders  of  the  pier-mirror  found  their 
way  to  the  base  and  formed  a  contrast  with  these 
fragile  and  wax-like  exotics.  To  the  left  of  the 
main  entrance  are  the  two  large  parlors  which 
were  carpeted  with  snowy-white  canvas,  and  the 
elegant  interior  was  reflected  again  and  again  in 
large  plate-glass  mirrors,  reaching  from  the  floor 
to  the  frescoed  ceiling.  The  mirrors  at  either 
end  of  these  apartments  had  their  golden  borders 
half  concealed  by  festoons  of  verdant  foliage 
intermingled  with  Bon  Silenes,  Jacqueminots, 
Agrippinas,  and  La  France  roses.  On  the  beau- 
tiful mantel  to  the  left,  rested  a  white  onyx  clock, 
at  each  side  of  which  were  large  bronze  candela- 
bra. These  set  pieces  were  encircled  with  bands 
of  lovely  hyacinths  and  rare  roses  rich  in  their 
profuse  and  beautiful  foliage.  A  rosewood  stand 
near  the  bay-window  sustained  an  adornment  of 
the  most  fragrant  flowers  tufted  with  delicate 
sprays  of  maiden's  hair  and  backed  with  varie- 
'•.^>ted  Croton  leaves.  An  ebony,  gold,  and  Mexi- 
^llc<?.r- onyx  receptacle  near  the  door  was  covered 
with  a  bed  of  pinks,  roses,  heliotrope,  vioets,  and 
orchids,  that  wafted  their  delicate  perfume  through 
the  rooms.  The  large  library  also  came  in  for  its 
share  of  the  decoration,  while  the  dining-room 
presented  a  picture  of  extreme  beauty.  In  the 
centre  was  a  large  buffet  from  which  a  supper  was 
served  during  the  evening  at  the  convenience  of 
the  guests.  The  middle  of  the  table  was  adorned 
with  a  large  Mackinaw  can<"e  of  birch  bark  filled 
to  overflowing  with  a  wealth  of  Jacqueminot 
roses,  and  at  either  end  were  smaller  canoes  con- 
taining violets  and  white  roses.  A  large  and  in- 
viting punch-bowl  occupied  a  point  of  vantage 
on  the  sideboard,  and  over  it,  stretching  the 
length  of  the  wood-work,  was  a  ribbon  of  camel- 
lias caught  up  at  one  end  with  a  cardinal  sa*in 
ribbon.  The  mirror  over  the  cheerful  looking 
fireplace  was  wreathed  in  smilax  and  large  orange 
colored  bignonias.  So  much  for  the  floral  em- 
bellishment of  the  various  apartments,  which 
was  the  work  of  Miss  Mary  D.  Bates,  of  the  Fruit 
and  Flower  Mission. 

The  cards  of  invitation  called  for  the  attend- 
ance of  the  invited  guests  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock,  and  from  that  time  until  nine  o'clock  the 
fair  hostess  was  busily  engaged  in  receiving  the 
guests  of  the  evening.  Two  apartments  on  the 
second  floor  were  reserved  for  the  disposal  of 
wraps,  and  in  them  were  arranged  the  favors  for 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  ladies'  favors 
were  most  elegant,  being  satin  handkerchief  bags 
of  assorted  tints,  to  harmonize  with  their  cos- 
tumes. Each  one  was  different,  having  on  the 
face  a  flower  wrought  in  silk  and  satin,  with  flow- 
ing ribons.  They  were  greatly  admired,  and  were 
retained  as  souvenirs  of  the  occasion,  the  name 
of  the  club  and  the  date  beine  stamped  on  the 
ribbons  in  letters  of  gold.  The  gentlemen  re- 
ceived colored  silk  ribbons  similarly  inscribed. 

When  all  had  assembled  in  the  parlors  the  fes- 
tivities began,  and  as  Ballenberg  was  in  his  hap- 
piest mood,  there  wasno  end  of  dancing.  Waltzes, 
schottisches,  lancers,  and  quadrilles  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
more  enjoyment  could  have  been  crowded  into  the 
few  pleasant  hours  so  happily  passed.  Universal 
taste  was  displayed  in  the  costumes  worn  by  the 
ladies,  and  the  corsage  and  hand  bouquets  were 
numerous  and  elegant. 

When  the  hour  of  departure  came,  the  guests 
made  their  devoirs  with  reluctance,  and  the  club 
members  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
their  reception  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  en- 
tertainments of  the  winter. 

Those  invited  were: 

Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  Mrs.  Volney  Spaulding.  Miss  Belle 
Smith,  Miss  Mabel  Pacheco,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Ruther- 
ford, Miss  Jennie  Hanchette,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wil- 
shire,  Mr.  Robert  Tobin,  Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr. 
R.  J.  Woods,  Mr.  Harry  Babcock,  Mr.  August  Casserly, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Casserly.  Miss  Jennie  Whittier,  Miss  Laura 
Pike,  Miss  Alexander,  Miss  Lulu  Howard,  Miss  Sheda 
Torbert,  Mr.  John  N.  Featherston,  Mr.  Joseph  Irwin,  Mr. 
Willi.  J.  Currier,  Colonel  A.  J.  Tobin,  Mr.  Clinton  E. 
Wardner,  Mr.  Edward  M.Greenway,  Mr. Mansfield  Lowell, 
Mr.  Thomas  Dargee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  Air.  Walter  F.  Deane,  Misses  Maud  and 
Lilhe  O'Connor,  Miss  Helen  Houston.  Miss  Grace  Jon*  s, 
Misses  Mamie  and  Edith  Findley,  Miss,  Nellie  Joliffe, 
Miss  Lillie  Jones.  Miss  Helen  Smith,  Misses  Ella  and 
Edith  Bunker,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  Miss  Annie  Bliss,  Mr. 
E.  C.  Macfarlane,  Mr.  Will  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  Frank  Caro- 
lan.  Miss  Jeannette  Reynolds,  Miss  Heyl,  Miss  Ilene 
Ivers,  Miss  Bessie  Shrieve,  Miss  Nellie  Stetson,  Miss 
Sallie  Stetson,  Miss  Sadie  Richards,  Mr.  A.  L.  Reid, 
Miss  Laura  Well^r,  Miss  Hattie  Peterson,  Miss  Maud  Es- 
tee,  Miss  Susie  Rising,  Miss  Edith  Rising,  Miss  Daisy 
Paige,  Miss  Belle  Reis,  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  Mr.  Everett  W. 
Bee,  Mr.  N.  Hall,  Mr.  Stuart  B.  Samuels,  Mr.  J.  W.  Moul- 
ton,  Mr.  Louis  F.  Monteagle,  Mr.  Cutler  Paige,  Mr.  Jul- 
ien  Sontag,  Mr.  Fred.  Johnson,  Mr.  Webster  Jones,  Mr. 
Bert  Morrow,  Miss  Shirley,  Dr.  A.  Kahn,  Miss  Thomas, 
Miss  M.  Phelan,  Judge  Richard  Rising.  Miss  Kate  Woods, 
Mr.  A.  L  Burling,  Miss  Mamie  Burling,  Mrs.  John  Gil- 
lig.  Miss  N.  Bird,  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Muner,  Mr.  A.  H.Phelps, 
Mr.  J.  Martin,  Mr.  Will  Sherwood,  Mr.  H.  Sherwood,  Mr. 
Frank  Hicks,  Mr.  J.  Phelan,  Mr.  George  Duval,  Mr.  C. 


Walton,  Mr.  John  S.  Wood,  Mr.  G.  Shrieve,  Mr.  Andrew- 
Jackson,  Mr.  Welter,  Mr.  George  McNear,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Burns,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  N.  B.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Frank 
Moulton,  Mr.  Boardman,  Mr.  Frank  Swain,  Mr.  Sumner 
Buckbee,  Mr.  Bergin,  and  others. 


Mrs.  Hopkins's  Dinner  Party. 
The  first  entertainment  at  Mrs.  Mark  Hop- 
kins's residence  since  her  return  from  Great  Har- 
rington was  given  last  Friday  evening,  being  a 
dinner  party  in  honor  of  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  New- 
man, of  New  York.  The  invited  guests  arrived 
at  half-past  six  o'clock,  and  soon  after  were  ush- 
ered into  the  spacious  dining-hall,  which  on  this 
occasion  was  replete  with  the  choicest  appoint- 
ments obtainable.  An  array  of  fragrant  exotics 
exhaled  their  perfume  through  the  room,  and 
pendent  baskets  and  trailing  vines  added  to  its 
picturesque  appearance.  The  table  was  laden 
with  a  wealth  of  gold,  silver,  and  crystal  service, 
while  the  mellow  light  shed  by  countless  waxen 
tapers  revealed  the  beauties  of  this  charming 
scene.  Among  those  who  enjoyed  the  sumptuous 
repast  were  Airs.  Lathrop,  the  Misses  Lathrop. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Lieutenant  Cot- 
ton, U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Darling,  U.  S.  A  ,  Hon. 
Lorenzo  Sawyer,  Mr.  Joseph  Severance,  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Wores.  Alter  dinner  the  guests  ad- 
journed to  the  music-ruom  and  passed  a  couple  of 
hours  in  listening  to  a  sacred  concert.  Mr.  George 
Bosworth  presided  at  the  organ,  and  the  vocalists 
were  Mrs.  Marriner-Campbell,  soprano;  Miss  Sal- 
lie  Rightmire,  contralto;  Mr.  J.  E.  Tippett,  tenor, 
and  Mr.  Walter  Campbell,  basso.  The  novelty 
of  the  after-dinner  entertainment  made  it  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  more 
delightful  evening  could  hardly  have  been  passed. 

The  Otis  Reception. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  events  of  the  season 
was  the  reception  given  last  TuesJay  evening  by 
Mrs.  James  Otis,  at  her  residence,  No.  1900  Wash- 
ington Street.  The  reception  was  given  in  honor 
of  her  daughter,  Miss  Lulu  Otis,  who  made  her 
debut  in  society  last  winter.  The  approach  to 
the  residence  was  sheltered  by  a  long  awning, 
and  the  parlor,  dining-room,  and  the  large  hall 
were  prepared  for  and  devoted  to  dancing.  The 
hostess  and  her  charming  daughter  received  the 
invited  guests  as  they  entered,  and  after  the  outer 
wraps  were  removed  the  drawing-rooms  were 
sought.  Each  apartment  was  neatly  adorned 
with  flowers  arranged  in  vases  and  other  recepta- 
cles. Beautiful  hyacinths,  with  drooping  bells 
and  half-opened  rosebuds,  vied  with  rare  orchids 
in  the  brilliance  of  their  colors,  while  an  array 
of  blooming  scarlet  ponsettias  attrac  ed  uni- 
versal admiration.  Dancing  was  commenced 
early,  and  continued  until  after  one  o'clock, 
while  from  eleven  till  one  o'clock  a  splendid  sup- 
per was  served  in  the  billiard-room  on  the  lower 
floor.  Among  the  many  present,  the  following 
were  noticed : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faxon  Athertcn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Ba- 
ker, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  Coleman,  Mr. and  Mrs.  Horace 
Davis,  Mrs.  William  B.  Collier,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Elliott,  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  A.  Forman,Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott, 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  Mrs.  John  R. 
Jarboe,  Mrs.  John  Wise,  General  and  Mrs.  McDowell, 
General  and  Sirs.  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Harrison, 
Mrs.  Louis  Parrott,  Miss  Florence  Atherton,  Miss  Nina 
Macondray,  Miss  Katie  Babcock,  Miss  Mamie  Burling, 
Miss  L.  Blanchard,  Miss  Barreda,Miss  West,  Miss  Crock- 
er, Miss  Dora  Boardman,  Miss  Lena  Blanding.  Miss  Chees- 
man,  Miss  Anna  Gray,  the  Misses  Elliott,  Miss  Jennie 
Flood,  Miss  Maggie  Follis,  Misses  Maud  and  Edith  Forbes, 
Miss  Alice  Griffith,  Miss  Griffith,  Miss  Pope,  Miss  Mamie 
Pope,  Miss  Stone,  the  Misses  Brummagim,  Misses  Sibyl 
and  Jennie  Sanderson,  Miss  Tubbs,  Miss  Dottie  Kittle, 
Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Misses  May  and  Ruth  Holladay,  Miss 
Kate  Jarboe,  Miss  Meta  McAllister,  Mr.  Harry  Tevis,  Mr. 
Jerome  Lincoln,  Mr.  A.  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Greenway.  Mr.  John  Malliard,  Mr.  Frank  Carolan,  Mr.T. 
B.  Berry,  Mr.  R.  J.  Woods,  Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Frank  Wilson,  Mr  Edward  L.  Eyre,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Kittle,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mr.  Robert  Hooker,  Mr.  Hol- 
laday, Hon.  Ward  McAllister,  Mr.  M.  H.  McAllister,  the 
Messrs.  Sherwood,  Mr.  B.  Heathcote,  Mr.  Walter  New- 
hall,  Mr.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  Alfred  Wheeler,  Mr.  Har- 
old Wheeler,  Captain  Fletcher,  Lieutenant  Bailey,  Captain 
J.  W.  Dillenback,  Lieutenant  Brett,  Marquis  de  Testefer- 
reta,  Mr.  Frank  West  of  Stockton,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Basil  Norris,  Mr.  Joseph  Donahue,  Mr.  Kemble  Castle, 
Mr.  August  Casserley,  Mr.  John  B.  Casserley,  Mr.  Samuel 
Boardman,  Mr.  T.  Carey  Friedlander,  Mr.  George  How- 
ard, Mr.  Harry  Babcock,  Mr.  Fred.  Barreda,  Mr.  Will 
Crocker,  and  many  others. 


The  Hop  at  Angel  Island. 
The  hop  at  Angel  Island,  last  Saturday,  was  a 
very  enjoyable  affair,  notwithstanding  the  unpro- 
pitious  weather.  The  invited  guests  left  here  at 
I  45  o'clock  on  the  steamer  McPhenon,  and  after 
successfully  buffeting  the  waves  the  entire  party 
was  safely  landed  on  the  island.  Here  they  met 
with  a  most  hospitable  reception  and  were  es- 
corted to  the  garrison  headquarters.  They  were 
welcomed  here  by  Mrs.  A.  V.  Kautz,  Mrs.  Wells, 
and  Mrs.  Bailey,  and  dancing  was  soon  after 
commenced.  'A  decoration  of  the  national  col- 
ors, combined  with  festoons  and  garlands  of  ever- 
greens and  flowers  relieved  the  scene,  while  the 
music  rendered  by  the  Eighth  Infantry  Band  was 
one  of  the  attractions.  Light  refreshments  were 
served  between  dances,  and  the  pleasure  continued 
until  half-past  four  o'clock,  when  a  departure  was 
made  for  tnis  city.    Among  the  guests  were: 

General  and  Mrs.  Elliott,  Major  and  Mrs.  Whitney,  Ma- 
jor Wilhelm,  Lieutenant  Ames.  Miss  Minnie  Mansfield  of 
Benicia,  Doctor  William  Younger,  Mr.  Frank  Miller,  Doc- 
tor Edward  Younger,  Doctor  Bowles,  Mr.  Weller,  Mrs. 
Torbert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.Swift,  Mr.  and  Mrs  John 
H.  Maynard,  Miss  Helen  Houston,  Miss  Russell,  Miss 
Sheda  Torbert,  and  many  others. 


Mrs.  George  S.  Ladd's  Luncheon. 
A  pleasant  lunch-party  was  given  last  Tuesday 
by  Mrs.  George  S.  Ladd,  at  her  residence,  No. 
2836  California  Street.  Covers  were  laid  for  six 
ladies,  and,  as  usual  at  this  hospiable  home,  the 
menu  and  appointments  were  arranged  with  ex- 
quisite taste.  Those  present  at  the  luncheon 
were  Mrs.  Walter  E  Deane,  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire, 
Mrs.  Smith,  and  the  hostess. 


The  Spaulding  Dinner  Party. 
Mrs.  Volney  Spaulding  gave  a  charming  little 
dinner  party  at  the  Hotel  Hella  Vi-ta  last  Tues- 
day evening,  in  honor  of  Miss  Fannie  Houghton. 
Covers  were  laid  for  ten,  the  menu  comprised  the 
finest  delicacies  obtainable,  while  the  adornments 
of  the  table  were  artistic  and  in  taste.    After  a 


couple  of  hours  at  the  table,  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  pleasantly  passed  in  social  converse. 
Those  present  were: 

Miss  Fannie  Houghton,  Mrs,  Gillig,  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair, 
Mrs.  Volney  Spaulding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Brown,  Mr. 
Charles  Baldwin,  Mr.  Stewart  Baldwin,  Mr.  Harry  Gillig, 
and  Mr.  E.  C.  Macfarlane. 


Notes   and  Gossip. 

Miss  Tot  Cutter  invited  a  few  friends  to  her 
residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  on  Friday  even- 
ing of  last  week,  to  participate  in  a  candy-pull. 
Reminiscences  of  childhood's  happy  hours  were 
brought  vividly  to  mind  while  viewing  the  hercu- 
lean efforts  of  her  guests  to  coax  a  mass  of  syrup, 
vinegar,  and  flour  into  attractive  coils  of  creamy 
and  succulent  candy.  After  the  labor  of  the  even- 
ing was  terminated,  dancing  and  an  elegant  sup- 
per was  indulged  in,  and  at  one  o'clock  all  retired 
more  than  delighted  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
evening. 

Miss  Emma  Abbott  will  sing  at  Trinity  Church 
to-morrow.  The  choir  there  numbers  fifty  voices 
and  is  presided  over  by  Mr.  Ugo  Talbo. 

The  San  Franci>co  Philharmonic  Society  will 
give  a  concert  at  Piatt's  Hall  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, February  7th. 

The  guess  at  the  kettle-drum  given  by  Mrs.  A. 
H.  Rutherford  last  week  paid  their  party  calls  on 
Thursday  evening.  Dancing,  interspersed  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  helped  to  pass  a 
most  delightful  evening. 

A  kettle-drum  was  given  by  Mrs.  Horace  Davis 
last  Thursday,  which  was  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able events  of  the  week.  Her  residence  on  Bush 
Street  was  thronged  with  her  many  friends  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  who  p  ssed  the  hours  in 
dancing  and  social  amusement. 

The  charming  choral  society  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  will  give  a  performance  of  Gilbert's  clever 
skit,  "Tom  Cobb;  or  Fortune's  Joy,"  in  Saratoga 
Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  January  30th.  It  is  to 
be  played  by  a  company  of  clever  society  amateurs, 
who  have  been  asked  to  repeat  a  very  distinct 
success  made  by  them  not  long  ago  in  the  same 
farce.  Mr.  Fred  Yates,  who  played  with  profes- 
sional skill  the  hero  in  a  very  clever  travesty  on 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  this  week,  in  Oakland,  is 
one  of  the  cast,  which  is  as  follows : 

Co'onel  O'Fipo,  an  Irish  adventurer... .Mr.  Ernest  White. 
Tom  Cobb,  I  f  Mr.  Cutler  Bonestell. 

Whipple,    '(  young  surgeons...  {  Mr.   Noman  Wimams. 
Matilda  O'Fipp,  the  Colonel's  daughter, 

Miss  Ruth  Campbell. 
Mr.  Effingham,  1  f  Mr.  Fred  Yat-.s. 

Mrs.  Effingham,  {  an  aesthetic  J  Miss  Anne  Campbell. 

Bulstrode  Effingham,  f      family       !  Mr.  Bruce  Porter. 
Caroline    Effingham,  J  [  Miss  Margaret  Porter. 


TTI  EKIS.1I. 
Communicated. 

—  THE    REMARKABLE   SCENE    THAT    WAS  DIS- 

closed  in  the  Sharon  case  before  Judge  Sullivan, 
on  Monday  last,  was  a  disgrace  to  the  honor  of 
the  legal  profession  and  an  insult  to  the  dignity 
of  the  judicial  tribunal.  It  behooves  the  press  to 
review  and  criticise  it  in  a  manner  that  shall  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  such  proceedings,  and  arouse 
the  just  indignation  of  the  community  to  a  proper 
resentment  of  the  wrong  The  facts,  as  at  the 
present  writing  they  appear  to  be,  are  briefly 
these: 

Gumpel,  an  expert  of  handwriting,  had  been 
subpoenaed  and  paid  by  Mr.  Barnes,  as  attorney 
for  defendant  Sharon,  to  testify  as  an  expert  re- 
garding the  genuineness  of  the  document  known 
as  the  marriage  contract  and  of  the  letters  pur- 
posing to  be  addressed  to  the  plaintiff.  Miss  Hill, 
as  "My  Dear  Wife."  Gumpel  was  not  placed  on 
the  stand  by  defendant,  but  was  called  by  Tyler 
and  Terry,  counsel  for  plaintiff.  He  testified  that 
the  documents  named  were  genuine,  and  had  not 
been  simulated  nor  altered.  The  court,  in  decid- 
ing the  case  for  the  plaintiff,  gave  great  weight  to 
this  expert's  testimony,  and  mainly  upon  that  tes- 
timony determined  the  genuineness  of  the  docu- 
ments. Motion  by  the  plaintiff  for  alimony  of 
$10,000  per  month,  from  1881,  and  for  counsel 
fees  of  $150,000,  was  then  made,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Tyler  had,  on  the  day  of  the  decision,  filed  in 
the  case  a  contract  made  with  Miss  Hill,  whereby 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  pay  all  expenses  of 
the  litigation  and  should  receive  one-half  of  all 
that  might  be  recovered  from  defendant  Sharon. 
Pending  the  hearing  of  this  motion  Mr.  Karnes 
learned  {as  he  and  Detective  Lees  assert)  through 
McLaughlin,  a  clerk  in  Tyler's  office,  that  a  writ- 
ten contract  had  been  made  between  Tyler  and 
Gumpel— prior  to  the  testimony  of  the  latter — 
that  Gumpel  should  on  the  stand  support  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  documents,  and  in  consideration 
should  be  paid  $25,000  out  of  the  money  to  be  re- 
ceived from  Sharon.  This  information  seemed  to 
explain  the  testimony  given  by  the  expert  at  the 
trial.  Believing  it  to  be  his  duty  to  his  client  and 
to  society  that  a  proceeding  so  infamous  should 
be  exposed  and  the  perpetrators  brought  to  jus- 
tice, Barnes,  or  Lees,  or  both,  entered  into  and 
concluded  negotiations  with  McLaughlin,  where- 
by that  clerk— who  stated  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  contract— should  deliver  it  to  Barnes 
and  receive  $25,000,  which  was  the  price  de- 
manded. This  large  sum  was  named  by  the  clerk 
for  the  professed  reason  tbat  he  feared  that  his 
life  would  be  imperiled  by  the  fury  of  his  irascible, 
impetuous  employer,  Tyler. 

The  paper  bearing  the  signatures  of  Tyler  and 
Gumpel  was  delivered  by  the  clerk  to  Barnes,  the 
$25,000  paid,  and,  on  the  hearing  uf  the  motion 
for  alimony  and  counsel  fees,  was  read  and  offered 
in  evidence  to  the  Court.  Thereupon  Mr.  Tyler 
took  the  stand,  and,  without  a  blush  or  seeming 
consciousness  of  self-degradation,  swore  that, 
having  learned  that  Barnes  believed  such  a  docu- 
ment existed  and  would  pay  liberally  to  get  pos- 
session of  it,  he  had  last  week  arranged  with 
Gumpel  to  concoct  the  paper,  an'edate  it,  affix  to 
it  the  names  of  Tyler  and  Gumpel,  both  of  which 
names  were  signed  by  Tyler,  and  then  leave  it  in 
his  office  desk  where  McLaughlin  could  get  it  and 
sell  it  to  Barnes  for  $25,000;  that  the  clerk  had 
received  the  money,  and  intended  to  keep  it. 
And,  in  corroboration  of  his  sta'ement  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  paper,  he  further  testified 
that  his  associate,  Judge  Terry,  was  privy  to  the 
fact  at  the  time  it  was  done.  The  material  differ- 
ence in  the  statements  of  the  two  sid-s  is,  that 
Barnes  alleges  that  he  was  approached  by  the 
clerk  with  the  offer  to  sell,  while  Tyler  states  that 


the  clerk  was  first  approached  by  1 
ofler  to  buy.  On  the  performance  of  this  dra- 
matic scene  in  court,  Tyler  shook  with  laughter, 
and  demeaned  himself  after  the  manner  of  a  man 
who  had  performed  a  prodigious  joke  upon  his 
professional  ODponent  and  upon  the  defendant, 
out  of  whom  he  had  enabled  his  clerk  to  obtain 
the  sum  of  $25,000.  That  no  outburst  of  indig- 
nation on  the  part  of  court  and  spectators  fol- 
lowed the  denouement  of  this  infamous  proceed- 
ing, we  will  be  so  merciful  as  to  attribute  to  the 
suddenness  of  the  shock  and  to  the  speedy  post- 
ponement to  a  later  day  of  the  hearing  of  the 
pending  motions.  The  affair  has  since  become 
the  gossip  of  the  town,  and  among  the  legal  fra- 
ternity has  led  to  wide  discussion  upon  the  ethics 
of  the  honorable  profession. 

Laying  aside  all  opinions  or  prejudices  as  to 
the  principles  in  the  suit,  or  as  to  the  issue  of 
marriage  involved,  and  looking  only  at  the  last 
performed  act  in  this  sensational  drama,  there  is 
but  one  judgment  to  be  rendered  by  every  intelli- 
gent, honorable  man,  and  that  judgment  is  that, 
if  the  facts  are  as  here  stated,  the  counsel  engaged 
in  getting  up  and  perpetrating  this  nefarious 
scheme  should  first  be  disbarred,  and  then  indict- 
ed and  punished  for  fraud  and  conspiracy.  There 
can  be  no  middle  ground.  If  the  paper  was  sim- 
ulated to  be  passed  off  as  genuine  for  money, 
every  party  to  its  concoction  and  sale  deserves 
the  punishment  which  is  due  to  frauds  and  con- 
spirators. Had  this  scheme  been  devised  by  crafty 
sharpers,  making  nopretense  of  honorable  stand- 
ing and  belonging  to  no  honorable  guild  or  fra- 
ternity, it  would  be  less  surprising,  considering 
the  wealth  of  the  defendant  in  the  suit  and  bis 
zeal  in  contesting  the  action.  But  if  the  mem- 
ber of  a  profession  which  ranks  among  the  high- 
est and  which  is  honored  by  numbering  among  its 
brotherhood  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
country  can  commit  an  act  so  grossly  unprofes- 
fessional,  and  of  such  questionable  honesty,  and 
go  unscathed,  or  be  permitted  ever  again  to  bear 
the  title  of  attorney  and  counselor  at  law,  it 
would  make  the  name  of  lawyer  a  by-word  and  a 
reproach. 

Even  if  it  be  true  that  defendant's  counsel  made 
the  suggestion  to  the  clerk  of  plaintiff's  attorney 
that  such  a  document  was  believed  to  exist,  and 
that  a  large  sum  would  be  paid  for  its  delivery; 
and  that  the  clerk  thereupon  informed  his  em- 
ployer of  the  charge  and  proposal  made,  it  would 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  lessen  the  moral  ob- 
liquity of  the  fraud  nor  relieve  the  professional 
performer  and  abetter  of  it  from  the  scorn  and 
contempt  of  every  honorable  man. 

The  instinctive  impulse  of  an  honorable  attor- 
ney, innocent  of  so  grave  a  charge  as  the  suborna- 
tion of  a  witness,  would  have  been  to  resent,  in 
an  open,  manly  manner,  the  insult  to  his  honor. 
He  would  have  denounced  the  author  of  the  slan- 
der, would  have  exposed  him  to  the  ostracism  of 
his  professional  brethren,  would  have  forced  him 
to  a  retraction  and  apology,  or  would  have  chas- 
tised him  for  the  insult. 

Tyler  seems  not  to  have  been  sensitive  under 
the  suspicion  and  the  accusation.  To  extort 
some  money  from  his  accuser  was  ihe  method  of 
his  resentment.  And  Terry,  who  has  always 
claimed  to  be  of  those  who  regard  the  code  of 
honor  as  a  sacred  rule  above  the  written  law, 
stands  by  and,  silently  and  without  dissent,  pre- 
sumably acquiesces  in  the  plot  to  make  a  fictitious 
contract,  whereby  his  accuser  may  be  mulcted  in 
dollars.  Verily,  that  honor  is  cheap  which  is  to 
be  paid  for  in  coin. 

With  reference  to  the  action  of  Barnes,  we  have 
this  to  say :  If  he  had  reason  to  believe,  and  if  he 
did  believe,  that  such  a  written  contract  had  been 
made  and  was  in  Tyler's  possession,  he  was  justi- 
fied in  getting— nay,  it  was  his  duty  to  get— pos- 
session of  it,  even  through  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of 
one  of  the  criminals  who  was  a  party  to  it.  An 
agent  is  bound  to  no  confidence  as  to  his  princi- 
pal's rascalities,  and  McLauehlin  had  as  much 
right  and  obligation  to  reveal  Tyler's  subornation 
of  perjury — if  it  had  been  done — as  he  would  have 
had  to  reveal  an  act  of  murder,  if  that  had  been  the 
crime  committed. 

While  an  attorney  would  be  inexcusable  for 
negotiating  with  the  clerk  of  an  opposing  lawyer 
to  secure  possession  of  a  legal  document  or  to 
obtain  a  betrayal  of  transactions  which  were 
not  criminal  in  their  character,  no  such  restric- 
tion could  arise  in  a  case  like  that  under  con- 
sideration. From  beginning  to  end,  the  suit  be- 
fore the  court  had  been  reeking  with  perjury,  and 
fraud,  and  corruption.  Plaintiff's  counsel  had 
introduced  perjured  witnesses,  and  when  they 
were  exposed  had  admitted  and  repudiated  their 
false  testimony.  Even  the  court  had,  while  ren- 
dering judgment,  felt  forced  to  discountenance 
the  means  adopted  by  the  plaintiff  and  her  coun- 
sel to  establish  her  case.  It  was  therefore  most 
natural  that  defendant's  counsel  should  be  easily 
drawn  into  accepting  the  proffered  statement  of 
the  clerk  of  plaintiH's  counsel  that  a  criminal 
contract  existed  which,  if  produced,  would  totally 
change  the  aspect  of  the  case.  A  judgment  had 
been  rendered  which,  if  allowed  to  stand,  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  defendant,  and  would  possibly 
force  him  to  divide  his  fortune  with  what  he  re- 
garded as  a  band  of  conspirators  who  had  tri- 
umphed by  forgery,  perjury,  and  fraud.  The  secret 
of  their  success  was  alleged  to  be  within  reach  of  a 
man  who,  from  mercenary  or  conscientious  mo- 
tives, was  ready  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  par- 
ties who  had  been  wronged  by  its  concoction. 
Possession  of  it  was  the  only  method  of  establish- 
ing its  existence  and  bringing  its  authors  to  jus- 
tice. Under  such  circumstances,  the  lawyer  who 
would  allow  his  client  to  go  down  under  the 
weight  of  the  conspirators'  power  and  not  ac- 
cept the  offered  aid  of  the  conspirators'  factotum, 
would  be  a  fool  whose  method  would  tend  to  con- 
ceal a  wrong  rather  than  to  expose  the  wrong- 
doer. 

We  hope  the  court  before  whom  this  seeming 
outrage  has  been  perpetrated  will  give  the  matter 
thorough  investigation;  and  if  it  shall  be  found 
that  the  contract,  which  has  shocked  the  court, 
the  bar,  and  the  community,  is  a  forged  document, 
gotten  up  by  the  plaintiff  or  her  attomeytoextort 
money  from  defendant,  we  would  like  to  see  them 
and  their  aiders  and  abettors  punished,  not  alone 
by  fine  for  contempt,  but  by  such  punishment  as  is 
meted  out  to  common  rogues  and  swindlers. 

The  legal  profession  should  stamp  the  act  with 
their  formal  denunciation,  and  insist  that  the  at- 
torney or  attorneys  who  were  its  authors  or  ac- 
cessories be  disbarred.  Tylerism  should  be  made 
odious. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    HONEYMOON. 

A  Tale  of  a  Flat. 

Monday,  December  15 —\  was  married  yes- 
terday to  Dolly.  We  had  a  grand  display— flow- 
ers from  Klunder,  supper  from  Pinard,  and  no  end 
of  wedding  presents.  I  slipped  old  Tollemache  s 
check  for  rive  thousand  dollars  into  my  pocket, 
and  will  cash  it  this  afternoon.  I  need  the  money 
badlv.  as  I  have  pretty  well  used  up  the  five  hun- 
dred dollars  I  borrowed  to  get  married  on.  Dolly 
looked  lovely  in  her  wedding-dress.  It  isn't  paid 
for  but  Tollemache  says  he  will  fail  next  month, 
so  it  doesn't  matter.  I  hope  he  will  fail  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  he  is  always  flush  after  a  failure. 
After  the  reception  we  bade  everybody  good-bye 
and  started  for  Washington,  amid  a  shower  of  rice 
and  old  shoes.  One  of  Tollemache's  shoes  hit  a 
little  beggar  girl,  and  I  guess  she's  hurt,  as  I  saw 
them  carry  her  away. 

We  didn't  gel  any  further  toward  Washington 
than  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  where  we  are  now 
Dolly  says  it  don't  matter,  as  her  set  never  come 
so  far  down  town.  We  shall  move  into  our  flat 
inside  of  two  days.  It  isn't  on  Ninetieth  Street 
nor  Fourth  Avenue.  Only  thirty  dollars  a  month; 
but  Dolly  thinks  its  cost  one  hundred  dollars  a 
month,  so  it's  all  right. 

Tuesday,  December  16.— I  tried  to  cash  the 
check  yesterday,  and  the  cashier  of  the  bank  said 
that  'I  ollemache  had  no  account  there  Guess 
I'm  left  on  that.  I've  written  to  the  old  man  to 
send  the  silver  up  to  the  fiat.  If  it  comes  to  the 
worst,  I  can  pawn  some  of  it.  I  shall  move  to 
the  flat  this  afternoon,  as  the  hotel  bill  is  mount- 
ing up,  and  I  have  only  thirty  dollars  left.  Dolly 
insists  on  ordering  the  most  expensive  dishes.  I 
wanted  her  to  take  a  trip  on  the  elevated  road  to 
High  Bridge,  but  she  wouldn't  go  for  fear  some 
of  her  acquaintances  might  see  her.  I  have  hired 
a  girl  for  the  flit  (a  big,  strong  thing— the  girl, 
not  the  flat) ;  her  name  is  Maria.  She  is  to  do  all 
the  housework,  as  Dolly  has  been  reared  so  deli- 
cately that  she  don't  know  how  to  do  anything 
at  all.  My  darling  is  very  artistic;  she  does  the 
loveliest  things  in  colored  worsteds,  and  paints 
on  plaques. 

Irednesday,  December  ij.—  Here  we  are  in 
the  flat.  Things  are  rather  mixed  up  just  yet. 
There  are  no  sheets  on  the  bed.  (Mem.— Must 
order  some.)  Had  a  rather  plain  breakfast  this 
morning— fiied  eggs,  toast,  and  tea;  nothing  in 
the  house  yet.  Wedding  presents  came  up;  only 
plated-ware  left.  Note  from  old  Tollemache, 
saying  he  had  hired  the  solid  silver  for  the  occa- 
sion. Left  again!  Dolly  read  a  novel,  and  I 
went  out  for  a  walk. 

Met  Jones — congratulated  me*  Don't  think  he 
was  serious.  Came  back  to  lunch — egg  and  toast 
again.  Dolly  won't  go  out  until  she  has  been  a 
week  "  in  Washington."  Went  down  to  shop 
and  told  them  I  would  be  back  on  Monday. 
Meant  to  stay  away  longer,  but  must  have  money. 
Went  back  to  dinner.  No  dinner.  Cook  drunk. 
Smashed  stove.  Dolly  locked  in  her  room,  cry- 
ing. Sent  for  policeman  and  gave  him  fifty  cents 
to  take  cook  away.  Dolly  and  I  got  dinner  at 
restaurant.  Lit  a  fire  in  stove  and  passed  evening 
at  home.  Dolly  fell  asleep  in  chair.  Shaved  my- 
self and  cut  a  big  gash  in  my  chin. 

Thursday,  December  /S.— Got  up  at  nine  o'clock 
and  lighted  fire  in  stove.  Went  out  three  times 
and  filled  house  with  smoke.  Forgot  to  turn 
damper  on.  People  came  from  other  flats  and 
asked  if  we  were  on  fire.  Dolly  got  up  at  ten. 
Asked  her  to  cook  breakfast  while  I  set  the  table. 
Refused;  said  she  was  not  brought  up  to  be  a 
servant.  Told  her  that  her  father  had  carried  a 
hod — true — had  it  from  his  old  boss.  She  cried 
again.  Boiled  eggs  and  toast.  Dolly  read  novel. 
I  went  for  a  walk  in  the  park— visited  museum — 
saw  chimpan2ee;  wished  I  was  chimpanzee — no 
trouble,  no  expense,  everything  prepared  for  you. 
Friday,  December  /p.—  Asked  Dolly  to  go  after 
another  girl.  Refused,  said  she  was  afraid.  Went 
myself— hired  stout  colored  woman.  Sent  her 
home.  Took  lunch  down  town.  Came  back  to 
dinner.  No  dinner.  Colored  woman  stayed  two 
hours  and  ran  away  with  all  the  table-ware.  Got 
dmncr  at  restaurant.  Dolly  says  she  is  sick. 
Took  her  home.  Old  man  mad — says  she  can 
only  stay  till  Monday.  Advertised  flat  to  rent, 
furnished.  Went  out  to  see  the  boys  and  make  a 
night  of  it.    Forget  the  rest. 

Saturday,  December  20.— Slept  in  police  station. 
Taken  to  Jefferson  Market  Police  Court.  Justice 
Duffy  said  I  had  behaved  very  badly — fined  ten 
dollars.  Told  him  I  was  married  on  Monday  and 
was  celebrating.  Fine  reduced  to  five  dollars. 
Here  I  am  in  the  "cooler."  Only  got  two  dol- 
lars, so  I'll  have  to  stay  until  Monday;  wish  I 
hadn't  got  married;  wish  I  was  dead.  Glad  I'll 
be  out  in  time  to  go  to  work.  Guess  I'll  leave 
Dolly  with  old  man  for  a  month,  then  I'll  try 
boarding.  Don't  think  I  was  meant  for  a  married 
man.—  Ir.  P.  Benjamin  in  Life. 


The  manager  of  the  Grand  Opera  House  in 
Paris,  M.  Vaucorbeil,  died  a  short  time  ago,  and 
no  one  can  be  found  to  take  his  place.  The  rea- 
son may  perhaps  be  drawn  from  the  following: 

The  ttage  of  the  Opera  House  occupies  nearly  two  and 
a    ball    acres.     'Hie   sitting   accomodation  is   2,156.     The 

-     3-,  t-     rhe    staircases*   number    6,319 

step*.  The  R^-burnert  arc  9,200.  The  door  are  1,606. 
The  wattr  |»iiic»  arc  four  and  half  miles  long.  The  cords 
and  rope  ceoery,  etc.,  measure  iff  all 

150  mile*.  Everything  i.  colossal  jt  the  Opera,  and  the 
CO*[  of  building  it  amounted  in  all  to  $10,000,000.  The 
eitpenies  of  the  theatre  are  enormous.  The  annual  gas 
bUlamfl  II  .luibcrs,  to  $50,000.     The  sweeping 

-.year.  The  author1  fei  and  the  droft 
deifauvres  —  i.e.,  the  tax  on    the    receipt-,   for   the  benefit 

■  or.  These 
three  item  .  ihc  $160,000  subscription  allowed 

by  the  State  10  the  manager  of  the  Opera.  On  consulting 
the  report  of  the  budget  of  Fine  Arts  for  1833  wc  find  that 
the  singing  arti.tc*  cost  $i7,o'jc.  b  month,  the  arti  t<  \  of  the 
ballet,  Sj.'-.jo;  the  chorus*  and  corps  de  ballet,  $7,000.  In 
»hort,  the  average  expenses  per  month  arc  $So,ooo,  and  the 
average  receipts  $76,000. 


The  Queen's  Christmas  "  royal  baron  "  of  beef 
last  year  was  cut  from  a  shurthurn  uf  her  majesty's 
own  breeding,  and  it  weighed  over  three  hundred 
pounds.  This  huge  joint  is  always  roasted  at 
Windsor  Castle,  and  on  Christmas  Eve  it  is  dis- 
patched to  Oftbome,  where  it  is  plac-.-d  in  the 
centre  of  the  sideboard  in  the  Queen's  dining- 
room,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  woodcoi 
and  on  the  other  by  a  boar's  head— a  genuine  hurt 
de  tanglier,  of  which  her  majesty  receives  several 
at  Christmas  from  her  relatives  in  Germany,  as 
well  as  other  national  dainties  of  the  Fatherland. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

The  Drug  Clerk's  Wooing. 
"  To  nitre  chamomile,'"  low  sighed 

The  drug  clerk  to  Miss  Laura, 
"  To  either  win  you  for  my  bride 

Or  hair-dye  in  my  gore,  oh!  " 

The  belladonna  silken  dress 
And  gore  she  knew  was  sloppy; 
"  Oh,  if  you  camphor  that  I  guess," 
She  cried,   "do  ask  my  poppy." 

"  Thou  hartshorn  near  and  yet  so  far," 
Groaned  the  young  manna  paling; 

"  Good-bye!    I'm  morphine  search  of  pa 
Though  licorice  his  failing." 

"  You  musk  gum  gedda  kiss,"  she  cried, 

And  put  her  arms  around  him ; 
"  I  opium  not  bold,"  she  sighed. 
"  Now  go  to  pa  and  sound  him." 

"  I  will  and  ask  cologne,"  he  said, 
"  And  if  elixir  lover 
You'll  potash  shroud  upon  the  dead 
Young  man  you  will  discover." 

She  castor  oil  black  eyes  on  his— 
"  I  will!  myrrh  love— I  swear  it; 
If  disap-ointment  ends  this  biz 
I'm  madder-nough  to  wear  it." 

"  Cummin'  and  citrate  down,"  pa  cried 

Unto  the  youth  enamored. 
"  May  I  take  chloroform,  my  bride?  " 

The  young  man  meekly  stammered. 

"  Take  Laura?     Think  her  Paris  green 
Uecause  he  took  her  mother? 
No!  sonny.     Take  a  pill  serene — 
I'll  give  the  girl  another." 

— H.  C.  Dodge  in  Ftee  Press, 


The  Educated  Miss. 
She's  a  dainty  little  maiden 
With  artistic  graces  laden, 
Quite  aware  of  her  attractions  and  rejoicing  in 
her  teens; 

She  parades  with  ostentation 
All  her  Vassar  education, 
With  a  reminiscent  flavoring  of  culture  and  of 
beans. 

With  suggestions  by  the  legion 
She  can  scale  the  airy  region 
Where  the  transcendantal  fantasies  in  gay  dis- 
order float; 

With  a  langour  rare  and  queenly, 
She  can  voyage  most  serenely 
Through  the  hazy  sublimation  of  the  misty  and 
remote. 

She  can  read  the  rocky  pages 
Of  the  geologic  ages 
When  the  mighty  megatherium  was  sleeping  in 
his  lair; 

With  features  bright  and  smiling 
She  is  often  most  beguiling 
With  mediaeval  narratives  of  knight  and  "ladye 
faire." 

She  is  often  entertaining 
"When  most  learnedly  explaining 
How  the  philosophic  systems  in  a  measure  dis- 
agree. 

She  is  posted  in  quadratics 
And  the  higher  mathematics, 
And  can  ask  you  for  the  butter  in  the  language  of 
"  Paree," 

She's  an  educated  daisy, 
And  could  run  a  fellow  crazy 
With  a  stock  of  information  too  enormous  to  re- 
hearse ; 

She  brought  away  from  college 
Such  immeasurable  knowledge 
Of  the  correlated  members  of  the  whizzing  uni- 
verse. 

Still,  I  hope  this  gentle  maiden, 
With  such  erudition  laden 
And  so  eminently  fitted  with  philosophers  to  cope, 
Yet  may  manage  to  discover 
Something  worthy  in  a  lover 
All  intent  upon  the  making  of  a  merchantable 
soap.  — Life. 

♦ 

Like  his  Mother  used  to  Make. 
"I  was  born  in  Indiany,"  says  a  stranger,  lank 

and  slim, 
As  us  fellers  in  the  restaurant  was  kind  o'  guyin' 

him, 
And  Uncle  Jake  was  slidin'  him  another  pun'kin 

pie 
And  a  extra  cup  of  coffee,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 

eye — 
"I  was  born  in  Indiany — more'n  forty  year' ago— 
And  I  haint  been  back  in  twenty — and  I'm  work- 
in'  back'ards  slow; 
But  I've  et  in  every  restaurant  'twixt  here  and 

Santy  Fee, 
And  I  want  to  state  this  coffee  tastes  like  gittin' 

home  to  me! 

"Pour  us  out  another,  daddy,"  says  the  feller, 

warmin'  up, 
A-speakin'  'crost  a  saucerful,  as  uncle  tuck  his 

cup. 
"When  I  seed  your  sign  out  yonder,"he  wenton, 

to  Uncle  Jake — 
"  'Come  in  and  git  some  coflee  like  your  mother 

used  to  make  ' — 
I  thought  of  my  old  mother,  and  the  Posey  Coun- 
ty farm, 
And  me  a  little  kid  agin',  a-hangin'  in  her  arm, 
As  she  set  the  pot  a-bilin' — broke  the  eggs  an' 

poured  'em  in  " — 
And  the  feller  kind  o' halted,  with  atrimbleinhis 

chin. 

And  Uncle  Jake  he  fetched  the  feller's  coffee  back, 

and  stood 
As  solemn,  fer  a  minute,  as  an  undertaker  would; 
Then  he  sort  o'  turned   and  tiptoed   to'rds  the 

kitchen  door — and  next, 
Here  comes  his  old  wife  out  with  him,  a-rubbin' 

of  her  specs — 
And  she  rushes  for  the  stranger,  and  she  hollers 

out :  "  It's  him  I 
Thank  God,  we've  met  him  comin'l    Don't  you 

know  your  mother,  Jim?" 
And  the  feller,  as  he  jjrabbed  her,  says:  "  You  bet 

I  haint  forgot"— 
But,  wipin' of  his  eyes,  says  he:  "Your  coffee's 

mighty  hot!  " 
—fames  Whiicomb  Riley  in  Detroit  Free  Press, 


CCCXLI.— BUT  of  Fare  for   Six  Persons,  Sunday, 
January  18,  1885. 

Rice  and  Tomato  Soup. 

Fried  Flounders,  Excelsior  Sauce. 

Veal  a  la  Bourgeoise.     Mashed  Potatoes. 

Oyster  PJant.     Brussels  Sprouts. 

•  Roast    Ducks,   Current  Jelly   Sauce. 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 

Chocolate,  Ice  Cream,  Orange  Cake. 

Bananas,  Apples,  Oranges,  and  Japanese  Persimmons. 

Veal  a  la  Bourgeoise. — Three  pounds  loin  or  neck  of 
veal,  ten  young  carrots,  a  bunch  of  young  onions,  two  slices 
of  lean  bacon,  two  blades  pounded  mace,  a  bunch  of  savory 
herbs,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  a  few  new  potatoes,  one  pint 
of  green  peas.  Cut  the  veal  into  cutlets,  trim  them,  and 
put  the  trimmings  into  a  stewpan  with  a  little  butter;  lay 
in  the  cutlets  and  fry  them  to  a  nice  brown  color  on  both 
sides.  Add  the  bacon,  carrots,  onions,  spice,  herbs,  and 
seasoning:  pour  in  about  a  pint  of  stock  or  boiling  water, 
and  stew  gently  for  two  hours  on  a  slow  fire.  When  done 
skim  off  the  fat,  take  out  the  herbs,  and  flavor  the  gravy 
with  a  little  tomato  sauce  and  ketchup.  Boil  the  peas  and 
potatoes  separately.     Put  them  with  the  veal,  and  serve. 


That  Orderly  Problem. 


"T.  C.  B.,"  Larrimore,  Dakota  Ty.;  "J.  C. 
A.,"Benicia  Arsenal;  "  f.  M.L.,"  Stockton  Cal.; 
"B.,"  San  Francisco  (So.o,oi6+);  "N.  G.  C," 
San  Francisco;  "P.  B.,"  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San 
Francisco;  "J.  F„"  Jackson  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco; "  Ensign  B, "Oakland;  "  W.  T.  C,"  Port- 
land, Or.;  '*C.  A.  R.,"  Camptonville,  Cal. 

Thanks  for  the  additional  solutions  of  the 
problem.  They  are  all  ingenious,  notably  those 
involving  but  one  unknown  quantity.  Of  these, 
"  B.'s  "  is  the  most  simple.  We  should  be  pleased 
to  print  them  all,  had  we  not  already  given  so 
much  space  to  the  matter. 


Notes  for  Travelers :  In  fish  the  English  have 
no  equals. Poultry  is  almost  tasteless  in  Eng- 
land.  Succotash  can   be   bought  in  cans  in 

London. Hominy  is   not   unknown  in  many 

English  houses. Mince  pies  are  as  common  in 

London  as  plum  pudding  in  New  York. Lon- 
don has  become  so  civilized  that  buckwheat  cakes 

can    be  ordered  at  hotels. American  cheese, 

apples,  and  tomato  soup  can  be  readily  procured 
in  London. A  Paris  widow  has  made  a  fort- 
une by  keeping  pumpkin  pies  in  her  restaurant. 
The  English  oyster  is  a  small,  coppery  bi- 
valve, as  different  from  our  shell-fish  as  chalk  is 

from  cheese. A  ordinary  laborer  in  America  is 

said,  by  an  English  writer,  to  live  as  well  as  a 

small  shop-keeper  does  in  England. Bourbon 

whisky  can  be  had  anywhere  in  London;  but  the 
English  bartender  doesn't  know  what  a  mixed 

drink   is. English   pork  and  mutton   are  the 

finest  in  the  world.  A  Yorkshire  ham  is  one  of 
the  greatest  delicacies  obtainable. The  beau- 
ties of  a  porterhouse  steak  are  unknown  in  Eng- 
land; but  in  the  matter  of  rib  and  sirloin  cuts 
American  butchers  have  much  to  learn  from  their 
English  cousins. 


The  following  is  from  the  reminiscenees  of  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  :  "  When  my  uncle,  General 
Mackenzie,  visited  Paris  at  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
he  found  in  Murat  a  most  useful  and  kind  friend, 
who  presented  him  to  the  First  Consul,  with 
whom  he  dined.  It  was  my  uncle's  habit  to  eat 
slowly,  and,  in  short,  to  dine  like  a  gentleman, 
in  conversing  with  his  neighbors.  Massena,  who 
was  next  him,  said:  "  Depechez-vous,  mon  gen- 
eral— le  diner  sera  bien  tot  fint  et  vous  naurez 
rien  a.  manger."  Such  was  Bonaparte's  rapid  and 
voracious  mode  of  feeding  (no  wonder  he  died  of 
a  cancer  in  the  stomach)  that  before  my  worthy 
uncle  had  eaten  the  second  dish,  Napoleon  was 
trotting  by  him,  followed  by  all  his  clattering 
suite,  to  have  coffee  in  the  next  room  of  the  Tui- 
leries. 

■  ♦  . 

A  Nocturne. 

I  fancy  that  I'd  like  to  be 
An  owl  upon  a  vine-clad  tree, 
With  you  an  owless;  there  we'd  spoon 
And  chant  unto  the  waning  moon: 
"  To  whit !    To  whoo  1 " 

And  then  we  could  sit  up  all  night. 
Regardless  quite  of  Time's  swift  flight; 
Upon  a  single  thought  intent, 
Upon  a  single  purpose  bent, 

To  wit:  To  woo.  — Ex, 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor. Stockton(overdrug  store).  Office  hours,  Qto5, 

.  ■»■ . 

—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


— Good  serviceable  Spectacles  actuaily 
to  be  had  from  $1.00  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3,00, 
$3.50.  Muller's  Optical  Depot,  135  Montgomery 
Street,  near  Bush. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL  APERIENT 


^raigablpra 


Surg, 

and  Gentle.' 


NODE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL 
For  sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &.  C,i'mr 

So.  16  Front  Street,  San  Frauelsco 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE 

24  Fist  St., 

San  Francisco 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship  *m> 
Telegraphy. 

R,  T.  UE  an,  V.  rsllrnt.  C.  S.  IULEY,  Sttrelirj. 

J3TSEJJD  FOR  CIRCULAR.  JEJ 


100,000  ROYAL  PRESENTS ! ! 


^^3NTX>     -A. 


I&ong  Xaoan  at  4  Per*  Gent. 


I  mi 


I1HE  publisher  of  the  HiLIXOIS   AGRXCTJXTTIItlST  desires  to  secure  100,000  more  sub-1 
_L    Bcrloers.    For  50  cents  we  will  mail  you  our  paper  6  months  on  trial,  and  Immediately  Head  you  a| 
I  numbered  Receipt,  which  will  entitle  the  bolder  to  one  of  the  following  presents.  Its  circulation  Is  now  I 
1 55,000.  Only  45,000  more  needed  before  the  Dim  rlbutlon  taken  place, Murch  15,1885.  AH  these  prei- r 

ents  will  be  given  to  these  new  100,000  subscribers.  ■ 

PAItTIAJL  X.IST  OF  PRESEXTS  TO  BE  OrVEX  AWAT  t 

IO  Cash  pre«en(i  of  Sl.OOO  each;  IO  V.  s.  Mornl*.  S»SOO  each;  lO  XT.  S.  Greenback*, 
SlOO  each;  IOO  XT.  S.  Greenback),  SlOench:  1,000  ciuh  Preientiof  81  encu;l  Grand 
Square  Piano;  1  Grand  Cabinet  Organ;  IOO  Ladles'  Gold  Watches,  SlO  each;  IOO  Sil- 
ver Unntlng-Case  Watches,  S?0  each;  700  Stem-Win  Itc-  Xlck.el-Ca-e  Watches,  S9 
each;  SO  Ladles'  Chatelaine  Wutehes,  SI©  each;  SO  Boj-«'  Silver  Watches,  SlO  each; 
SOO  Waterbnry  Watches,  S3-50  each;  50  Ladles'  Gold  Neck.  Chains.  SIS  each)  SO 
Gents'  Gold  Chains,  $25  each;  SO  Ladles'  Gold  lirncelets,  $15  each;  IO  Silver  Dinner 
Services,  SlOO  each;  IO  Silver  Tea  Sets,  SCO  each;  IO  Sets  Parlor  Furniture,  Ml OO 
each;  500  Solid  Gold  Rlne«,  363  e;»ch;  SOO  Seti  Solid  Silver  Teaspoons,  G  to  a  set;  5 
Bicycle*.  £90  each:  1  matched  pair  Ti-ottlnjj  Horses,  SSl.OOO;  500  pairs  Ladles'  Roller 
Skates;  500  pairs  Boys'  Boiler  Skates;  and  hundreds  or  other  useful  and  valuable  pre*- 
Cii»,  which  we  can  not  enumerate  here.  All  the  above  presents  will  he  awarded  in  a  fair  and  Im- 
partial manner.  Presents  will  be  Bent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Every  person  sending  ui 
50  cents  for  a  0 -months*  trial  subscription  to  our  paper  in  also  privileged  to  apply  for  a  loan,  to  bo  made  out  of 
advertising  profits,  the  amount  borrowed  being  permitted  to  remain  unpaid  as  long  as  the  borrower  remain* 
a  subscriber  and  keeps  the  Interest  paid. 

With   100.IH./U   circulation   (which  will  probably  be    doubled!  our  profits  will   approximate   as   follows: 

ItECElPTS:-  K'l.iAU  vcurlv  F.ul.scrll  »■■]>,  «H*u«ki;  l. Inches  advertising  (1  per  line,  $14  per  inch.  ^Issues, 

tiiwo>i;  total,  ?>6S,000.  EXPENSES: -Fur  paper  and  press  work.  100, i\0  copies,  12  issues,  *.vj,u»:  editorial 
work,  office,  repairs,  etc.,  820,000;  luu.000  Presents,  8  io.uW;  total,  1110,000;  leaving  a  net  profit  of  S153.000.  For 
this  enormouaproflt  for  sale  of  advertising  space  the  ILLINOIS  AGKICILTIHIST  depends  on  It* 
100,000  subscribers,  for  advertisers  pay  for  space  in  proportion  to  circulation.  With  but  i.">,u<)  circulation  the 
profits  would  be  but  a  tenth  of  the  amount.  Therefore  as  subscribers  are  doing  us  a  favor  when  they  send  us 
Their  mimes,  we  desire  to  return  favor  for  favor.  Anv  subscriber  who  desires  io  burrow  from  8100  to  $500  at  4 
per  cent.,  the  principal  to  stand  If  desired,  as  lung  as  the  borrower  remains  a  subscriber,  should  so  state  when 
he  sends  us  50  cents  for  a  G-months'  trial  subscript  ion  to  mir  paper. 

A  AliniTIAUC  ■  Loans  madeprorata,  not  less  than  tlOOnor  more  than  #500.  First  vear'slntorest  at  4  per  oent, 
wUrlUl  I  lUFIdi  tobedcductedfromamountloaned.  Your  individual  note  Is  all  the  security  asked,  pro- 
vided you  will  send  the  names  of  several  of  your  neighbors  — 
to  whom  we  can  refer— not  as  to  the  amount  of  property  you 
are  worth  but  aa  to  your  good  character.  Every  subscriber 
must  positively  agree  to  show  the  paper  and  present  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  When  a  loan  Is  made,  the  adjoining 
form  of  note  will  bo  sent  with  the  money  to  the  subscriber's 
nearest  bank  or  express  office,  and  no  note  need  bo  signed 
until  the  money  is  paid  over.  Send  the  names  of  several 
references,  and  Immediate  Inoulry  will  be  made.  If  no  loan 
is  desired,  no  references  need  bo  sent. 


One y oar  alter  date,  for  value  received,  1 
promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  the  publisher 
of  to<iu>ii  Aarieulturi-t  the  sum  of  dollars. 


no  part  of  the  principal  of  this  note  will  bo  de- 
manded or  become  payable  (except  at  my 
pleasure),  as  hingasl  remain  a  paid-up  sub- 
scriber to  the  a  ho  to  named  paper. 


900  GOLD  WATCHES  FREE  ! 

WHO  WILL  SEX0  THE  QUICKEST  r 

In  making  up  the  above  list  of  presents,  we  decided  to  reserve  (9,000 
to  be  divided  equally  unions  the-  first  flu)  subscribe™  received.    If  you 
tindr-O  cents  you  wfll  be  entitled  to  one  receipt  good  for  onepresen',  and 
If  your  letter  is  among  the  firHt .*»>)  received  you  will  also  be  entitled  to 
a  beautiful  gold  watch.    The  wnteh  is  one  third  larger  than  the  picture. 
We  will  sundn  printed  list  of  the  awards,  fiee.  and  all  ['resents  will  he 
forwarded  loholdera  of  receipts  as  they  may  direct.    A  list 
of  watch  winners  will  be  published  in  our  paper.    The  50 
cents  you  send  us  1b  the  regular  price  for  6  months,  therefor© 
you  pay  nothing  for  the  present.    Subscribe  at  once.    Don't 
wait  a  day.    We  will  send  votitho  paper  one  year  and  3  num- 
bercdrecetptigoodfor8preacntH,  if  you  send  u«  8M.     Got 
five  frlendB  to  join  you,  and  send  t*MiO,  and  we  will  send  the 
paper  6  months  and  1  numbered  receipt  for  each  of  your  mib- 
ecrlbers  and  1  extra  for  your  trouble.    No  postponement. 
Bend  10 subscribers,  with  t5,  and  wo  will  send  you  iJ  sub- 
scriptions and  13  receipts.     Thin  offer  In   good    only  until 
March  15.1885.    We  have ;\\U*j subs,  ribers already,  and 
-mly  require  49,000 more  to  have  the  desired  number.  Our 
obi  patrons  and  subscribers,  whom  wn  number  bv  (Aou* 
#nnds.  should  go  to  work  at  once  and  help  us  Increase 
I  our  list  by  this  grand  and  generous  offer. 


| ONLY  50  CENTS; 


1Mb" 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


PUBLISHERS1  NOTICE, 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No. 
3/jDupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Coipany. 

Subsrtption,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  -$2.35; 
thre  months,  $ijo;  Payable  in  advance— tost- 
ag.prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at§4^o  per  year,  or  zo  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copes,  free.    Single  copies,  to  cents. 

New  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by'.Ju  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
abve  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
skald  be  addressed. 

Subsribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
eve  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 

Th  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  T)ie  Argonaut 
tnay  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
il/nited  States  or  Europe. 

lathan  Cole  fr.,  Room  2S,  No.  48  Broad  Street, 

\New  York,  is  the  duly  authorized  agent  of  the 

[Argonaut  in  that  city. 

lddress  all  communications  to  "  The  Argonaut, 

1  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco." 

A.  P.  S7 ANION,  Business  Manager. 


,       C.  P.  R.  R. 
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Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at, 
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From  Jan.  4,  1885. 


.CalUtoga  and  Napa.. 


-Colfax 

.Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland.. 

.Gait  via  Martinez 

.  lone  via  Livermore 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  ..... 

Mojave,  Deming,  |  Express 

El  Paso,  and  Ea- 1  (  Emigrant  . . 

Niles  and  Hay  wards 

Ogden  and  East  1  Express , 

*'         "         "     1  Emigrant 

.Red  Bluff  via  Mary  ville 

.Sacramento  via  Livermore , 

"  via  Benicia , 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
-  San  Jose 


Leii  Stockton  via  Livermore. 

HSShJftSS?.::: 


ARRIVE 

(from) 


IO.IO  A. 
6.40    P. 

5-4°  p- 

6.40  P. 

IO.4O  A. 
5-40  P- 
IO.IO    A. 

•8.40  a. 

IO.4O    A. 

6.IO    A. 

3.40  P. 
II- IO    A. 

9.40   A. 

5-4°    P- 

5-4°  P- 
6.40  P. 

II. IO  A. 
IO.IO  A. 
*6    OO   A. 

♦3.40  P. 
t3.40  P. 
g.40  A. 

5-40  p. 

IO.4O   A. 

•7.40  p- 


A  for  morning 


p  for  afternoon. 


6.30, 


6.30, 


tS.oo, 
•4.3°. 


From  San  Francisco,  dally. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  — *6.oo,  *fi-3o,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9. co,  9.30,  io.oo,  10.30,  1 1. co,  11-30,  13. OO,  I 
1. oo,  1.30,  a. co,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  io.oo,    11.00,  *' 12.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— '6.00,  *6.30,  *?.oo,  *7.3o,  < 
•B.jo,  *3-30.  *4-°Oi  *4-3°i  *5-°o,  *5-3°t  *6.oo,  *6.3o, 

To    FRUIT  VALE    (via  Alameda)— *9.3o  a.  m., 

tll.OO,  *I3.0O   P.  K. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6. 00,  '6. 30,  7.00,  *7-3°.  8.00.  • 
9,00,  g.30,  10,00,  tio.30,  11.00,  in. 30,  12.00,  £12.30, 
Jr. 30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4. co,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 
7.00,  S.oo,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *I2,00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  »6.3o,   7.00,    '7.30,  8.00, 
g.oo,  J9.30,  io.oo,  iio.30,  11. oo,  in. 30,  12.00,  1. oo, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  8.00, 

10. OC,    II.OO,    *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *fi. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o, 
■8.30,  g.oo,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3-00,  4.00, 
S-oo,  "5.30,  6.co,  *6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  dally. 

im  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  »6.S3,  *7-23,  *7-53,  *8-23 
•8.53,    *g.a3,  *io.2i,   *4.23,    *4.s3,    *5.23,   *5.s3,    *6.23 

;      fi-53»  7-25.  9-5°- 

From  FRUIT  VALE  {via  Alameda)— *S.  15,  *S.45,  £6.45, 
9-*S.  *3-i5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s. 30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
S.c,  8.30,  g.oo,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
13.30,  1. co,  1.30,  2.oo,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  s.oo, 
5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7,57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

from  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 
East  Oakland. 

?rom   ALAMEDA — *S-22,  *5-52,   *6.2z,  6.52,  *7.22,  7.52, 

*S.22,  3.52,  9-22,  9.52,  JlO.22,  IO.52,  |ll,22,  II.52,  tl2.22, 
12.53,  tl-22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,   8.52,    9.5Z,    IO.52. 

from  BERKELEY— *5.i5,  *s.4s,  '6.15,  6.45,  *7-iS.  7-45. 

*8.is,    8.45,   t9-r5.    9-45i     tio.15,    10.45,    t"-i5»    «-4S» 

12.45,  1.45,  a-45.  3-45.  4-i5.  4-45.  S-*5.  S-4Si  0.15,   6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10,45. 
from    WEST    BERKELEY— «5.45,    '6.15,    6.45,    *7.is, 

7-45.  8.45,   tg-15.    9-45.    i°-45>    ti2.45,    1.45,    2.45,  3.45, 

4'4Si  *5-i5.  5-4S.  *6.i5.  6-45.  *7-»5- 


Creek  Konte. 

[from  SAN   FRANCISCO— '7.15,  9.15,  11.15,  "5.  3-*5. 

I  5-*5- 

from  OAKLAND — *6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2-*5>  4-15- 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


{Sundays  only. 


1  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F„ 


evN.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


K  PRIZE 


Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re 
ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
which  will  help  all,  of  either  sex 

)  more  money  right  away  than  anything  eke  in  the  world. 

'ortiiDes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.     At  once  ad- 

rass  TRUE  &  CO..  Augusta,  Maine 


divide>d  notu'E. 

the  german  savings  and  loan  society. 

or  the  half-year  ending  Dec.  31,  1884,  the  Board  of  Di- 
:ctors  of  the  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  de- 
ared  a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
lirty-two  one-hundredths  (4  32-100)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
.  id  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  six- 
'  nths  <3  6-10)  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  payable  on  and 
I  ter  the  second  day  of  January,  1885.     By  order. 

GEO.  LETTE,  Secretary. 


WALL  PAPERS, 

FRESCOING, 

NTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES. 

t.  W.   CLARK  &  CO. 

645  and  647  Market  Street, 


Eggy  HA1LiHOAD-<o; 
BROAD  GAUGE. 

WINTER   TIME    SCHEDULE, 

Commencing  Sunday,  Nov.  16,  1884, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


DESTINATION. 


t  6.50  A.M. 
S.30  A.M. 
10.4a    A.M. 

*  3.30  P.M. 
4.3O    P.M. 

*  5.15  P.M. 
6.30    P.M. 


8.30  A.M. 

IO.4O  A.M. 

*3-30  P.M. 

4.30  P.M. 


IO.4O   A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 


IO.40   A.M. 
*    3.30    P.M. 


IO.4O    A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 


..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 
Mealo  Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations . . . 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
. . .  Salinas,  and  Monterey 


.Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.. 


Watsonville 

Aptos,  Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
and  Santa  Cruz 


6-35  * 


3-30  1 

T  5.02  ] 

6.08  1 


3-36  J 
6.08  ] 


10.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |      6.08 


P.M. 
P.M. 


*  Sundays  excepted,     t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


Standard  of  Time. —  Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Stan- 
dard Time  (Randolph  &  Co  ),  which  is  ten  (10)  minutes 
faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Pa- 
raiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 


EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

For  Sundays  only— Sold   Sunday  Morning,  good  for 

return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Antos,  Gilroy,  San 

Josej  and  intermediate  points. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and    Monday — Sold  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  only;  good   for  return  until   fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JTJDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SAIXTXITO— SAJN  RAFAEL— SAN  QTJENTIK, 

WORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME~TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  November  17,  1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

9.00,  II.30  A.  M.,  3.45,   5.15  P.  M. 

_  (Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  a.  m.,  1.30,  5.00  p.  m.    To  Sauce- 
lito  only,  11.30  a.  m, 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.45,  9.00  a.  m., 
"•IS.  3-35.  P'M- 
(Sundays) — 7.55,  10.00  a.  m.,  12.00  m.,  3.15,  5.00  p.  m. 


From  SAUGELITO  (week  days)— 8.15,  9.30  a.m.,  i.oo, 

4,15  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.30,  10.35  A.  M.,  12.30,  3.50,  5.40  F.  M. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  2.15  p.  m. 


11.30  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  S.  F.  at  1.30  P.  M.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for   Stewart's  Point,  Gualata,  Point  Arena,  CufTey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,  and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO   MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday:    Fairfax,  $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $2;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.   (Sundays  only)   Excursion  Train  for  Piont 

Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  6.40  p.  m. 
Fares  for  round  trip— Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point  Reyes,  $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'I  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  408   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


411  413  &  415    SANSOME   ST.  S.E 
r  Importers  of  all  kinds  of  Paper. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SUA  RON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  tbe  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  Is  Fire  and 
Earthquake-proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  Illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
Its  immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies. 
Its  carriage- way,  and  Its  tropical  plants.  Is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Quests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant Is  the  Finest  In  the  dry. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  2  O'clock  P.  M,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers    for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1885.  From  San  Francisco 

Oceanic Thursday,  January  22d 

Arabic Tuesday.  Febi  nary  3d 

San  Pablo Tuesday,  March  10th 

Oceanic Th  ursday ,  April  1  uth 

Arabic Tuesday,  April  3 8th 

San  Pablo Tuesday,  June  2d 

Oceanic Thursday,  July  9th 

ExcnrsioD  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gbo.  H.  Ricb,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  Presideot. 


PACIFIC  3LAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 
City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro February  14 


At  2  o'clock  p.  h 


Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 


For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

San  Bias January  15 

At  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MA2ATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZANILLO,  and  ACA 
PULCO,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA  and  LA  LIB- 
ERTAD,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports. 

For  AUCKLAND  and    SYDNEY,   calling  at    HONO- 
LULU. 

City  of  Sydney January  18,  at  2   o'clock  p.  m 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO, 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows: 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  J.m.  2d,  10th,  18th,  and  26th,  and  Feb. 
3d,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter.  The  last  steamer  of 
each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Compa- 
ny's steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SA.^TA  cjyyz,  MC^EREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SaN  LUIS  OZIZFQ-. 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BAREARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  o  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Offich,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,   General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


tip 


3AW  MANUFACTURING 


Agents  for  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Franelsco. 


THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR   REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
1;.  I..  O.  S TF.EI.E  .1  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


JOHN  GA5H. 


JOHN   J.   NBWSOM. 


NEWSOM   &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor.  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


INVENTORS'  INSTITUTE, 

105    STOCKTON    STREET, 

Corner  of  O'Farrell. 

PATENTS  PROCURED  FOR  $65,  AND  PATENTS 
Negotiated.     Send  for  particulars. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137- 

COWEN,   PORTER  &  CO. 

FUNERAL    DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church,     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  B.  COWKN.  V.  H.  SCHUYLER,  I.  Wi  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE     NEVADA     BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up   Capital S3, 000. 000  in  Hold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  6a  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Llm'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvobd President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AUEM's-New  York,  Agency  of  the  Rank 
of  California;  Roston,  Tremou  National 
Rank;  Chicago,  I'nlon  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Rank;  London, 
>.  AI.  Rothschild  *v  Sous;  Australia  aud 
New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand; 
China,  Japan,  aud  India.  Chartered  Rank 
of  Iudia,  Australia,  and  China, 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster* 
dam,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  La- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


NATIONAL    ASSURANCE    COM- 
PANY   OF    IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  D.  1822 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,000 

H.  M.  XE WIIALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE   PACIFIC  COAST 
Office,  309  San*ome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.    Established  1730. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.    Established  1B36, 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.                         ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manage* 
.  Pacific    Branch    Office,     S.    E.    corner    California    and  ■ 
aipntgomery   Streets  (Cife  Deposit   Building    San 
Cisco.  -^     


COMMERCIAL     INSURANCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE    AND    HABIBIE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  Sao  Francisco  (Sef. 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

HOME  311TIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

No.  316  Sansome  Street, 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


M.  Lecocq  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  most 
tuneful  and  seductive  wickedness  that  has  en- 
snared people  into  a  fancy  Tor  the  improper  in 
these  later  years,  and  he  is  glad  of  it.  But  if 
that  venerable  sinner  could  have  assisted  at  the 
performance  of  "  Heart  and  Hand  "  at  the  Bald- 
win on  Monday  last,  he  would  have  rubbed  his 
eyes  and  wondered  whether  he  had  ever  really 
been  guilty  of  an  opera  bouffe,  or  else  have  slid 
all  the  sins  of  his  transgressions  Quietly  upon  the 
shoulders  of  his  interpreters.  For  here  were  all 
the  familiar  materials,  and  who  does  not  know  at 
least  the  skeleton  of  every  opera  bouffe  concoc- 
tion? Is  there  not  always  a  brief  season  of  be- 
trothal preliminaries  in  the  first  act?  Is  there 
not  always  a  singularly  tempestuous  wedding 
night  in  the  second  act.  in  which  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  and  all  the  members  of  boih  families, 
go  prowling  about  all  night  with  lanterns,  but 
never  by  any  chance  prowl  wherj  they  belong? 
Is  there  not  always  a  tent  in  the  last  act— every 
one  in  'be  whole  cast  goes  into  the  army  in  the 
last  act— with  a  lot  of  fantastically  uniformed 
people  standing  around  singing  rataplans  and 
impassionately  waiting  the  inevitable  develop- 
ments, and  peaceful,  tuneful  settlements  which 
ring  down  the  curtain?  All  these  things  were 
there,  together  with  an  assortment  of  costumes 
set  in  such  various  periods  as  would  petrify  the 
merest  tyro  in  costuming.  For  Tagliapetra,  in  a 
brass-studded  leather  doublet,  looked  like  a  dar- 
ing Spanish  freebooter  of  the  last  century,  in  the 
first  act ;  like  an  opera  bouffe  bridegroom  in  white 
satin,  in  the  second ;  and  like  a  crusader,  full  pan 
oplied  in  steel,  in  the  third. 

Emma  Abbott,  in  the  first  acts,  alternated  be- 
tween two  most  modern  costumes  of  ball-room 
length  and  a  crazy  Spanish  dress,  of  which  a  Dom 
Januario  hat  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature. 
At  the  close  she  burst  upon  the  beautiful  steel- 
clad  bridegroom  in  a  densely  gloomy  Lucretia 
Borgia  black  velvet,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
left  over  from  an  old-time  leading  lady,  who,  in 
furnishing  herself  forth  for  the  stage,  provided 
a  black  velvet  in  which  to  play  Lady  Macbeth, 
a  white  satin  for  Tuliet,  a  riding  habit  for  Lady 
Gay  bpaukor,  ano  :td  satin  for  occasional  court 
splendor.  Miss  Abbott  has,  in  fact,  several  times 
ssiibia  the  week  been  very  eccentric  in  the  matter 
of  toilet.     In  "A  King  for  a  Day,"  after  peram 


^l^V.Sgip  two  consecutive  and  very  successful 
casescT '."  r7-"7?1"^"""?  *"">users,  she  bursts  upos 
the  humble  hshernian,  in  tbe'iivt'act,  in  a  long 
white,  thoroughly  Occidental  dress,  and  that  typ- 
ical bit  of  modern  finery,  a  iace  fichu.  And  this, 
with  Tagliapietra  as  the  King  standing  beside 
her  in  all  the  splendor  of  his  Oriental  beauty,  and 
so  completely  equipped  for  the  part — though  the 
profane  say  the  gold  robe  is  only  Turkish  towel- 
ing, and  the  beautiful  inner  tunic  velvet-faced 
cretonne— and  looking  as  though  he  had  floated 
out  of  Tartary  one  Arabian  night  on  an  east- 
bound  cloud. 

Miss  Abbott's  characterizations  have  been  as 
various  as  her  toile's.  Her  Nemea,  while  color- 
less, is  quite  good  enough  for  the  opera,  which  is 
a  trivial  thing  and  unworthy  the  prominence  that 
has  been  given  it.  Her  Marguerite  is  a  pale, 
feeble  thing,  and  grows  more  pallid  by  the  rich- 
ness of  the  se'ting,  for  everything  else  in  the  per- 
formance of  Faust  is  surprisingly  good.  Emma 
Abbott  always  conceives  intelligently,  and,  even 
in  her  Marguerite,  there  are  clever  little  touches 
which  better  singers  sometimes  omit.  But  wiih 
her  most  strenuous  efforts — and  she  honestly  and 
earnestly  does  her  best  in  everything — she  is  too 
commonplace  for  Marguerite. 

Of  all  the  myths  in  fableland,  this  of  Faust  is 
most  deeply  grooved  in  the  mind  of  the  general, 
and  Marguerite  has  an  identity  in  every  one's 
thought,  which  it  is  a  singer's  task  to  realize. 
One  forgets  that,  in  truth,  she  was  but  the  ordi- 
nary, dull,  heavy  village  maiden.  The  poet  and 
the  composer  haveexalted  her  to  a  pedestal  where 
she  is  a  creature  of  gentle  gravity,  grace,  and 
dignity,  with  that  passionate  nature  beneath  the 
ice  which  makes  the  tragedies  of  life.  Faust, 
too,  is  the  musical  trinity  of  the  nations.  A  Ger- 
man poet's  myth  set  to  a  French  composer's  high- 
est, sweetest  musical  thought,  and  sung  by  right 
only  in  the  soft,  liquid,  lovely  Italian.  Our  rich, 
strong,  sonorous,  roany-sourced  English  is  the 
language  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  of  nistory  and 
statecraft,  of  science  and  commerce,  of  every- 
thing that  is  great,  and  strong,  and  solid,  but  it 
d'ies  not  ally  itself  easily  with  ihe  softer  art  of 
music— not  at  least  in  opera,  or  else  the  librettos 
are  written  with  a  delirium  of  idiocy  which  pre- 
cludes both  sense  and  rhythm.  In  all  the  range 
of  the  English  opera  text  to  which  we  are  becom- 
ing so  accustomed,  but  one  line  recurs  which  has 
the  faintest  aroma  of  poetry  in  it — the  reply  of 
Mignon  to  Wilhelm  Mcister,  when  be  asks  how 
many  years  she  has  lived. 

But  the  English  libretto  of  "Faust,"  as  it 
stands,  wou<d  petrify  a  philologist.  Emma  Ab- 
bott had  the  grace  to  sing  the  Jewel  Song  in 
Italian,  as  she  has  wisely  done  many  of  her  lead- 
ing airs  lately;  bu'  she  sang  it  atrociously,  and 
her  feeble,  little  whining  of  a  trill  took  all  the 
light  out  of  it  instead  of  giving  it  the  necessary 
brilliancy. 

As  an  offset  she  sang  the  little  bit  in  the  win- 
dow deliciously,  and  the  entire  prison  scene  with 
most  surprising  fervor,  spirit,  and  strength. 

Her  Micaela,  in  "Heart  and  Hand,"  is  not 
worth  mentioning.  The  spirit  of  opera  bouffe 
was  so  entirely  elided  that  the  whole  performance 
was  highly  amusing  in  a  way  that  was  not  in- 
tended. There  is  not  any  opera  bouffe  in  Emma 
Abbott,  even  if  she  wanted  to  give  it  out,  and 
Tagliapietra  completely  transformed  the  young 
popinjay  bridegroom  of  the  ordinary  French  opera 


into  a  grave,  beautiful  Italian  creature.  He  sim- 
ply batned  the  part  in  warm,  languid  Italian  sen- 
timent. This  reversal  broke  over  all  the  rules  and 
canons  of  opera  bouffe,  but  it  did  an  enormous 
amount  of  execution.  The  production  was  not 
an  artistic  success  from  a  wide  point  of  view,  but 
the  music  was  prettily  sung,  and  every  one  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  hear  it. 

Emma  Abbott's  individual  success  has  been 
"La  Traviata,"'  but  the  "Rigolelto"  night  was 
the  night  of  the  season. 

It  did  not  promise  well  in  the  first  act,  for  every 
one  seemed  out  of  spirts,  andTagliapietra's  voice 
was  in  its  harshest  stage.  But  with  the  rising  of 
the  curtain  upon  the  second  act  the  cloud  had 
evaporated.  Emma  Abbott's  Gilda  is  really  de- 
lightful, partly  for  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and 
partly  that  having  had  the  little  Peri  squeal  it  at 
us  in  her  inefficient  vocalizations,  and  the  massive 
Dotti  whoop  it  at  us  in  her  steam-whistle  notes, 
Emma  Abbott — who  really  can  sing  up  in  her 
head — is  a  most  refreshing  change.  She  has  none 
of  the  rich  mezzo  notes  ot  leeling  for  Marguerite, 
but  the  glittering  pyrotechnics  of  little  Gilda  are 
quite  in  aer  way.  She  has,  most  evidently,  been 
practicing  upon  them,  too,  since  she  went  away, 
and  with  very  good  effect.  Furthermore,  Gilda 
is  evidently  her  best  acting  part,  and  backed  by 
a  Tagliapietra,  the  performance  could  not  fail  to 
have  that  verve  which  has  been  lacking  on  some 
of  these  later  nights. 

In  fact,  Tagliapietra  to  be  at  his  best  must  be 
plunged  into  the  very  deepest  depths  of  woe.  His 
circle  of  worshipers  will  admit  that,  beautiful  as 
he  may  be  to  look  upon  in  the  light  operas — in 
which  they  have  done  their  worshipping — it  is 
only  when  his  radiance  is  obscured — excepting,  of 
course,  in  Valentine,  where  his  maladetto  is  the 
very  essence  of  Italian  ferocity — that  his  higher 
art  asserts  itself.  He  has,  however,  the  faculiy 
— born  only  with  the  natural  actor — of  idenufy- 
ing  himself  most  completely  with  the  part. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  him  weep  and  abandon 
himself  to  the  most  limp  and  inconsolable  grief 
at  the  death-bed  of  Camille,  after  his  having  Dro- 
ken  the  menage  up  and  brought  about  a  most  un- 
comfortable state  of  ihings,  can  not  help  but 
smile  at  the  very  intensity  of  it.  But  no  one  can 
smile  over  the  exaggeration  of  grief  in  "Rigolet- 
to."  Those  top-lottical  musicians  who  go  to  the 
opera  with  a  magnificent  disdain  for  text  and  plot, 
and  see  everything  from  a  one-eyed  technical 
point  of  view,  must  have  suffered  several  spasms 
of  anguish,  for  Tagliapietra  emitted  a  number  of 
harsh  blares  of  marrow-piercing  sound. 

But  we,  humbler  lovers  of  the  divine  art,  who 
look  upon  every  concordance  of  sweet  sounds  as 
the  expression  of  some  emotion,  and  take  a  deep 
inartistic  interest  in  knowing  what  that  emotion 
may  be,  and  find  each  detail  of  an  opera  a  part  of 
a  consistent  whole,  forgave  him  the  blares  for  the 
streng  h  of  feeling  they  managed  to  convey.  His 
Rigoletto  is  a  powerful  dramatic  study,  and  in  the 
third  act  rises  to  absolute  grandeur,  almost  wor- 
thy, indeed,  of  a  Booth.  Combined  with  the 
power  of  stirring  music,  its  effect  was  indescriba- 
bly strong,  and  Tagliapietra  had  the  happy  satis- 
faction ot  listening  to  the  first  storm  of  loud  huz- 
zas and  bravos  of  thejea^n. 

Mtss'Anninuaie,"  trim,  pert,  and  Spanish-look- 
ing, sang  a  delightful  fourth  in  the  famous  quartet, 
and  Fabrini  came  within  an  inch  of  relaxing  a 
little  as  the  Duke.  He  even  seriously  contem- 
plated twirling  'he  chair  in  the  traditional  busi- 
ness, but  stopped  abashed.  He  is  not  yet  elastic, 
but  listening  to  him  with  shut  eyes  one  finds  that 
he  sings  "La  donna  e  mobile"  with  considerable 
force.  He  is,  in  fact,  becoming  quite  a  fa- 
vorite, and  people  are  becoming  aroused  to  the 
fact  that  although  he  has  not  the  ut  de  poitrine, 
he  is  a  very  fine  tenor  for  a  dollar  and  a  half.  He 
made  a  hit  as  Manrico  in  "  II  Trovatore,"  as  did 
also  that  pretty  Miss  Bellini,  who  has  been  shelved 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  season.  She 
will  make  a  conspicuously  pretty  figure  in 
"Iolanthe,"  which  every  one  is  rejoiced  to  hear 
will  be  sung  next  week  with  a  remarkably  com- 
plete cast.  Betsy  B. 


Many  who  recognized  the  helmet  song  in 
"  Heart  and  Hand  found  it  familiar  music,  but 
were  unable  to  place  it,  the  combinations  having 
all  drawn  so  largely  from  opera  bouffe  music.  It 
was  given  here  by  Marie  \  anoni  among  her  spe- 
cialties, during  the  brief  and  luckless  run  of  "  Or- 
pheus and  Eurydice,"  and  was  one  of  the  favorite 
numbers,  both  with  herself  and  her  audiences. 

There  is  to  be  a  grand  revival  of  all  the  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  operas  in  London,  sh  -rtly.  They 
are  to  be  produced  with  exceptional  casts,  and 
with  every  attention  to  spectacular  splendor.  It 
is  anticipated  that  "  Patience,"  which  is  the  best 
music  of  them  all,  will  prove  the  least  remunera- 
tive, as  Lustheticism  is  so  utterly  dead  in  England 
that  even  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  can  not  revive  it. 

The  public  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  those 
dark  and  lowering  individuals  who  haunt  the  rear 
of  the  dress-circle  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre, 
swathed  in  handkerchiefs  of  red,  yellow,  and 
other  flagrant  hues,  are  not  banditti.  They  are 
only  the  disengaged  artis's  of  the  Abbott  troupe, 
looking  in  to  see  how  much  applause  their  rivals 
are  getting,  and  taking  professional  care  of  their 
throats  meanwhile. 

An  epidemic  disease  of  the  eyes  has  broken  out 
among  a  number  of  young  women  hitherto  some- 
what celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  orbs.  It 
defines  itself  in  a  large,  round,  distinct,  red  rim 
around  the  main  eye,  so  to  speak,  and  is  of  va- 
rious sizes  and  shapes  on  the  various  victims.  It 
has  appeared  since  the  "  King  for  a  Day  "  night, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  persistent  and  long-continued  gluing  of  the 
oper^-glasses  to  the  eyes  on  that  fatal  occasion. 

Campobello,  who  ol'rcts  strenuously  to  the  ac- 
count of  him  in  Grove  s  Dictionary  when  he  was 
here  last,  was  then  universally  supposed  to  be  a 
Sco  chman.  It  was  said  of  him  at  the  time  that 
he  spoke  five  languages  with  equal  ease  and 
fluency.  It  is  now  given  out  that  he  is  a  Belgian 
by  birth,  a  Scotchman  by  adoption,  an  Italian 
by  education,  and  that  he  speaks,  reads,  writes, 
and  sings  eight  languages  with  equal  ease  and 
fluency.  It  is  easy  to  forecast  what  tales  they 
will  tell  of  him  next  year.  His  linguistic  accom- 
plishments will  only  give  out  with  the  closing  of 
the  list  of  languages. 

The  song  introduced  by  Tagliapietra  in  "  Heart 
and  Hand  "  is  by  =orae  said  to  have  been  written 
by  himself,  and,  by  others,  by  his  wife.  Taglia- 
pietra is  variously  supposed  to  be  the  husband  of 
an  Italian  lady  whom  he  keeps  in  Italy,  of  an 
American  heiress  whose  jealousy  will  not  permit 
her  to  follow  him  about  upon  his  tours,  and  of 
Theresa  Careno,  the  pianiste,  a  beautiful  woman 
who  once  visited  San  Francisco,  lag  alone  is 
quite  sure  with  which  one  of  these  ladies  he  has 
entered  into  the  marriage  contract,  and  with  pro- 
fessional caution  he  does  not  tell.  Nevertheless 
the  awful  fact  remains  that  Tag  is  a  married  man. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 


THEATRICAL    GOSSIP. 

Mapleson's  price  of  admission  during  the  Chi- 
cago opera  season,  will  be  $i,  $2,  and  $2.50. 

The  beautiful  Kate  Forsythe,  who  has  been  ex- 
tensively advertising  an  Italian  trip,  has  settled 
down  in  Philadelphia  instead.  Kate  is  not  as 
romantic  as  she  looks. 

Harry  Richmond,  who  killed  "  Pop  "  by  his 
vacuities  during  his  last  season  here,  has  been 
having  a  hard  time  in  the  East.  He  objects  to 
spending  the  cream  of  the  dramatic  season  in  jail. 

A  cruel  Maryland  scribe  writes  that  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence's toilets  were  the  features  of  a  recent  en- 
gagement in  his  town,  but  that  as  the  lady  was 
at  times  compelled  to  indulge  in  dialogue,  much 
of  their  effect  was  lost. 

The  Daly  company,  announced  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre  for  next  week,  are  said  to  be  an 
exceedingly  clever  band  of  people.  It  is  in  pros- 
pect that  the  real  Daly  Company — the  Rehan- 
Daly  company— will  come  to  us  for  a  long  en* 
gagement  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Kiralfys  are  cutting  down  their  ballet  one- 
half.  Tney  are  to  come  to  us  shortly  for  a  two- 
months'  engagement;  but  if  they  cut  down  the 
ballet,  we  will  coldly  decline  1o  receive.  A  few 
legs  are  improper.  Forests  of  legs  are  merely 
spectacular.  Boston  is  real  mad  at  the  cutting, 
too. 

It  is  reported  that  Miss  Ellie  Wilton  is  to  be 
the  leading  lady  at  the  Baldwin  in  the  new  stock 
company.  As  Miss  Isabel  Morris  is  the  only  one 
of  the  advertised  -ompany  who  has  not  played  for 
a  very  considerable  time  in  San  Francisco,  it  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Al  Hayman  caught  the  bric-a- 
brac  lever  during  his  visit  to  New  York,  and  in- 
tends to  set  up  a  gallery  of  antiquities. 

The  brindisi  which  Tag  introduces  so  effectively 
in  "  A  King  for  a  Day  "  is  a  selection  from  the 
opera  of  "  II  Guarany."  and  sung  by  him  when  he 
first  came  to  San  Jrancuco,  with  the  Belocca 
troupe,  some  years  ago.  It  then  created  a  wild 
desire  to  hear  the  opera  itself— a  desire  never  grat- 
ified until  Giannini  came  to  town,  and  then  one 
night  amply  satisfied  us.  Giannini  himself  was 
superlatively  ridiculous  as  the  realistic  Indian, 
and  Yilm^nt  made  the  one  hit  of  the  night  with 
this  same  brindisi. 


SiUs  ; 


u£    vv  eeu:  ending  January  17th. 


Baldwin  Theatre.— Al.  Hayman,  Manager. 
Bills:  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day matinee,  "Heart  and  Hand";  Wednesday 
matinee,  "Maritana";  Wedne->r;ay  night,  "Rig- 
oletto"; Friday,  "Travia'a";  Saturday  night, 
"Bohemian  Girl." 

Bosh  Street  Theatre.— M.  B.  Leavitt,  Les- 
see; Jay  Rial,  Acting  Manager.  Bill:  "Irma, 
the  Waif."    Cast  as  follows: 

Irma,  Idalene  Cotton  :  Buckles,  Ben  Cotton;  Olivia  Eg- 
gleston,  Mrs.  Nellie  Cotton:  Dr.  Preston,  James  Tiernan; 
Lieutenant  Victor  Preston,  George  Carleton ;  Green  Hark- 
ness,  William  Lansing;  Jim  Gurney,  C.  H,  Brooks;  Dave 
Pike,  Henry  Milton;  Policeman  No.  10,  Fred.  Sawyer; 
Flora  Germain,  Miss  Mamie  Worthington;  Btueda,  Miss 
May  Seymour. 

California  Theatre.— Wm.  Emerson,  Les- 
see. Emerson's  World's  Fair  Company  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  W.  Frillman;  A.  Holland;  Ben  Clark;  Billy  Court- 
wright;  Callan,  Haley  and  Callan  ;  BobSlavin;  Frank  and 
Zola  Monroe;  Marie,  Emma,  and  Adolf  Martens;  and 
Harry  Tyler.  Afterpiece,  "  Muldoon's  Picnic."  Cast  as 
follows  :  Michael  Muldoon,  John  Callan  ;  Dennis  Mulcahy, 
J.  T.  Kelly ;  Tim  McCormick,  Maurice  Haley ;  Jack  May- 
flower, James  Callan;  Rev.  Mr.  Tracy,  Billy  Courtwright ; 
Mrs.  Muldoon,  Miss  Fannie  Young;  Gertrude,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Kelly;  Kitty,  Miss  Marbourough  ;  Jennie,  Little  Dot. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros,,  Mana- 
gers. Bill:  "Heart  and  Hand."    Cast  as  follows: 

Micaela,  Hel-ne  Dingeon;  Josefa,  Kate  Marchi ;  Dona 
Scolastica,  Emily  Possen;  Anita,  Lottie  Walton;  Don 
Gaetan,  T.  W.  Eckert ;  The  King,  E.  N.  Knight;  Don 
Mosquitos,  R.  D.  Valerga;  Brigadier  Baldomero,  M.  Cor- 
nell; Morales,  H.  Nieman. 

The  Standard  Theatre.— F.  W.  Stechhan, 
Manager.    Reed's  Minstrel  Company,  as  follows : 

Charley  Reed,  J.  Carroll  Johnson,  John  Robinson, 
Crandall  and  Eastwood,  Keegan  and  Wilson,  Hooley  and 
Thompson,  W.  S.  Mullaly  and  Matt  Wheeler.  The  Cali- 
fornia Quartet — Morant,  Wetter,  Holland,  and  Wyatt. 
New  Minstrel  First  Part.  Afterpiece,  "  The  Dime  Muse- 
um." 

Grand  Opera  House.— F.  W.  Bert,  Manager. 
Bill;  Monday  and  Tuesday,  "The  Ticket-of- 
Leave  Man.'*    Cast  as  follows: 

Bob  Brierly,  J.  P.  Rutledgc;  James  Dalton,  Paul 
Craig;  Hawkshaw,  John  W.  Thompson;  Melter  Moss,  J. 
Warren  De  Lano;  Sam  Willoughby,  Lillian  Owen;  Mr. 
Gibson,  J.J.  Hyland;  Maltby,  Louis  Wood;  Detective, 
W.  S.  Fredricks:  James,  Miss  Daisy  Merlon ;  May  to- 
wards, Miss  Georgic  Hayne;  Mrs.  Willoughby,  Miss  Mol- 
lie  Williams- 
Remainder  of  week,  "The  Lancashire  Lass." 

Grand  Pacific  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and 
Jones.— J.  B.  Key?,  Manager.  Fancy  skating, 
races,  etc. 

Mechanics'  Pavilion  Skating  Academy. — 
Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 


bott  Opera  Company  in   Gilbert  and  Sullivans 
"  Iolanthe." 

There  have  been  several  combinations  travelinj 
through  the  East  lately  under  the  name  of  "Cow 
boy  Combinations,"  giving  representations  of  lie 
on  the  plains.  One  is  headed  by  "  Buffalo  Bill" 
and  another,  called  "Texas  Bill's  Cowboy  Con- 
bination,"  is  in  San  Francisco  now.  They  gi« 
a  performance  at  Central  Park  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  18th  instant.  According  to  their  a> 
nouncement,  they  "illustrate  vividly  cowboy  li; 
on  the  frontier,  introducing  lassoing,  ccrralinj 
grotesque  and  fancy  riding,  daredevil  feats  ct 
horseback,  and  st'  eple-chase  riding,  and  man* 
other  feats  of  wonderful  horsemanship.  Th 
whole  ci  ncludes  with  a  bullfight  between  Sena 
Fernandez  and  a  full-bred  Mexican  bull."  Th 
bull-tight,  however,  is  said  not  to  be  the  bloodj 
spectacle  it  is  in  Mexico,  but  rather  an  exhibition 
of  agility  and  horsemanship. 


Musical  Notes. 

Miss  Neally  Stevens,  the  young  pianiste  whose 
recent  appearance  made  a  most  favorable  impres- 
sion, will  give  another  piano  recital,  to  take  place 
at  Irving  Hall  in  the  early  part  of  February.  All 
students  and  lovers  of  music  should  not  f?il  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  bear  a  fine 
programme  rendered  in  an  ar  isticand  scholarly 
manner. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore  has  issued  invitations  foi 
his  second  "  Song  Recital,"  to  be  given  at  Irving 
Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  21st.  Mr. 
Pasmore  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Carmichael- 
Carr,  pianist;  Miss  Bessie  Marshall,  accompa- 
nist, and  Mr.  Emile  Knell  violoncello,  and  will 
render  an  unusually  interesting  programme. 
Among  the  novelties  offered  are  eight  songs  from 
Schumann's  beautiful  suite — "A  Poet's  Love"; 
"  A  Bedouin  Love  Song,"  by  L.  S.  Davis,  a  young 
gentleman  formerly  residmt  here,  and  three  songs 
of  Mr.  Pasmsore'  own  composition — "  Harmony," 
"The  Miller's  Daughter,"  and  "A  Sea  Song." 
Handel's  celebrated  aria,  "  Honor  and  Arms," 
will  also  be  presented. 

Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt's  first  concert  in  this  city 
since  his  return  from  Europe  will  take  plw  .t 
Irving  Hall,  Tuesday,  January  27th.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  Miss  Alice  Dyer,  vocalist,  of  Oakland. 

Pursuant  to  a  popular  demand,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Philharmonic  Socieiy  haveroDcluded 
to  accede  to  the  request  of  its  patrons  and  give  a : 
extra  concert  at  Piatt's  Music  Hall,  on  Saturday 
afternoon  (two  o'clock),  February  7,  18S5,  when  a 
most  attractive  programme  will  be  rendered. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Daly's  "Va- 
cation "  Company. 

At  the  California,  next  week,  Emerson's 
World's  Fair  Minstrel  Company. 

At  the  Tivoli,  next  week,  Lecocq's  "  Heart  and 
Hand"  will  be  continued. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  "  The 
Lancashire  Lass"  will  be  continued. 

At  the  Standard  next  week  there  will  be  an  en- 
tirely new  programme. 

At   the   Baldwin,  next    week,  the  Emma  Ab- 


The  Carleton-Hubbard  Nnp'' .__.' 

Mr.  Henry  Guy  Carleton,  formerly  of  this  city, 
was  married  in  New  York  city  on  Wednesday, 
January  7th,  to  Miss  Helen  Hubbard,  daughter 
of  the  late  William  H.  Hubbard,  and  niece  of 
Mr.  Jo.-eph  Marie.  The  ceremony  took  pUct-in 
the  evening,  at  Mr.  Marie's  residence,  and  the 
bride  was  given  away  by  her  mother.  Miss  Liv- 
ingston and  Miss  Marie  were  bridesmaids,  Mr. 
James  Duane  Livingston  was  best  man,  and  the 
groomsmen  were  Mr.  George  Carr  and  Mr  Henry 
binsec.  There  was?,  small  reception  aftei  the 
Ceremony.     Among  those  present  were: 

Mrs  Philip  Van  Rensselaer,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Joseph  Marie, 
Mr.  Peter  Marie,  ihe  Misses  Marie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Col- 
gate, Dr.and  Mrs  Henry,  Mr.  |ohn  Livingston,  the  Misses 
Campbell,  Miss  Paulding,  Miss  Waldo,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
rthur  Jones,  Mrs.  P.  Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs.  Beverly 
Lobin;-  \  Miss  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  King  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Miss  Barry,  Mr.  Barry,  Miss  Minnie  Dale,  Mr. 
Arthur  Turaure,  Mr.  James  TowDsend,  .Miss  Blanche 
Fowl-r,  Mr.  Mortimer  Fowler,  Mr.  Waldon  Pell,  Miss 
Pell,  Mrs.  Horace  Porter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendall,  Mr^. 
Livingston,  Mr.  Andrew  Miller,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

The  Rose-Fargo  Wedding. 
A  quiet  wedding  was  that  of  Mr.  Leon  J.  Rose 
Tr.  and  Miss  Fannie  Fargo,  which  occurred  last 
Wednesday,  at  one  o'clock,  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride's  father,  1310  O'Farrell  Street.  The 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Fargo,  one  of 
our  prominent  merchants,  and  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  E.  A.  Fargo  &  Co.  The  groom  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  L.J.  Rose,  the  well-known  viticulturist 
of  San  Gabriel  Mission.  The  young  couple  start 
in  life  under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances. 
The  large  parlors  had  received  an  artistic  and  neat 
Boral  adornment,  the  traditional  marriage-bell 
occupying  a  prominent  position  in  the  bay-win- 
dow, being  composed  of  white  pinks,  jasmines, 
tuberoses,  and  camellias.  The  lace  curtains  were 
robed  in  emerald-hued  fuliace  dotted  with  bright 
flowers,  while  the  massive  Corinthian  pillars  were 
festooned  with  streamers  of  smilax.  At  intervals 
around  the  rooms  were  arranged  appropriate 
floral  devices,  such  as  hearts,  anchors,  horseshoes, 
bow-knots,  and  bells.  At  the  hour  above  men- 
tioned the  Rev.  Dr.  Beers,  of  Trinity  Church, 
performed  the  impressive  ceremony  that  united 
the  happy  couple,  and  thecongratulationsof  theii 
assembled  friends  were  showered  upoo  them. 
Mr  E.  Martin  acted  as  best  man,  and  Miss  May 
Fargo  as  bridesmaid.  A  nuptial  repast  was  par 
taken  of,  and  at  half-past  three  o'clock  Mr.  .'/xr1* 
Mrs.  Rose  departed  for  the  San  Gabriel  Mission, 
which  will  be  their  future  home.  Those  present 
at  the  ceremony  were: 

Mr.  J.  B.  Fargo.  Mr.  C.  F.  Far^o,  Mrs.  D.  \V.  Fargo. 
Miss  May  Fargo,  Miss  Lulu  Fargo,  Mrs.  Jennie  Fish.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Rose,  Mr.  Guy  Rose,  MtSS  Daisy  Ko--e, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Heurchner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sargent, 
Mrs.  Boswell,  the  Misses  Boswcll,  Mrs.  S.  Cut,  Miss 
Still  we  II,  Miss  Webster,  Mr.  K.  Carr,  Mr.  .  ivermore,  Mr- 
E.  Martini  Mr.  E.  G.  de  Sta  Marina,  Mr.  I>.  Nogglc,  Mr. 
O.  E,  Johnson,  and  Mr.  George  H.  H.  Redding. 
■♦ 

On  Thursday  evening  last,  many  of  the  friends 
of  Mr.  and  ^frs.  M.  H.  De  Young  called,  and 
were  received  in  a  most  hospitable  manner. 
Among  the  guests  were  Miss  Emma  Abbott, 
Signor  Crtmpobcll^  and  Signor  Fabrini.  After 
an  e'egant  supper,  the  music-room  was  sought, 
and  the  f  Hi-wing  selections  were  rendered :  Vo- 
cal solo,  "The  Lost  Chord,"  Signor Campobcllo; 
piano  soto,  "Serenade  Italienne,"  Professor  En- 
rico Sorge;  vocal  solo,  "Alice,  where  art  thou?" 
Signor  Fabrini;  vocal  ^olo,  "Looking  Back," 
Miss  f'mma  Abbott;  vocal  comicalities,  Mr. 
Frank  Unger;  vocal  solo,  "  Loving  at  Leaving," 
and  "  In  the  Gloaming,"  Signor  Campobello ;  in- 
strumental selections, Trofessor  Thiemer;  comic 
songs,  Mr.  James  G.  Chesley;  vocal  solo,  "  My 
Pretty  Jane,"  and  "Then  You'll  Remember  Me, 
Signor  Fabrini.  Dancing  was  then  resumed,  and 
the  pleasant  party  was  continued  until  early  morn. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

The  Misses  McAulifl  have  returned  from  their 
recent  visit  to  Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman  at  Sac- 
ramento. ... 

Miss  Ediih  Sharp  is  visiting  friends  at  Los  An- 
geles. 

Miss  Nina  Piatt,  formerly  of  this  city,  and  now 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  is  the  guest  of  Justice 
and  Mrs.  Field,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Rev.  Dr. 
Piatt  has  a  parish  in  Rochester. 

Miss  Flora  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  who  has 
been  visiting  Mrs.  Carolan,  has  returned  home. 

Mrs.  John  Gillig,  of  Virginia  City,  mother  of 
Harry  Gillig,  of  Saucelito,  nas  been  visiting  Mrs. 
Volney  Spaulding  at  the  Bella  Vista. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hill  and  family  are  living  on  a 
Mississippi  River  plantation,  a  few  miles  above 
New  Orleans.  He  is  busily  engaged  in  making 
sketches  of  Southern  life. 

Mrs.  Dr.  M.  Herzstein  has  returned  from  her 
visit  to  Mrs.  N.  D.  Rideout  at  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmiedell  will  soon  oc- 
cupy their  new  residence  on  the  corner  of  Leav- 
enworth and  Post  streets. 

Hon.  Newton  Eouth,  of  Sacramento,  is  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Sacramento, 
were  in  the  city  last  Tuesday. 

Miss  Tosie  Byington.  of  Santa  Rosa,  is  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  visiting  friends. 

Mr.  dnd  Mrs.  C.  M.  Dougherty  and  Miss 
Dougherty,  of  Alameda,  have  taken  rooms  at  the 
Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.J.  Adams  came  up  from  Menlo 
Park  the  first  of  the  week. 

Mr.  William  T.  Wallace  Jr.,  of  Martinez,  was 
registered  at  the  Palace  last'Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Rose,  of  San  Gabriel  Mis- 
sion, came  to  the  city  last  Monday  to  attend  the 
wedding  of  their  son. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Hays,  are  visiting  the  Exposition  at  New 
Orleans. 

Miss  Mabel  Pacheco  has  gone  to  New  Orleans, 
all  reports  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker,  Miss  Fannie 
Crocker,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Sisson,  Mr.  T.  Sisson,  and  Miss  Sisson  re- 
turned on  Thursday  from  their  visit  to  the  World's 
Fair  at  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Jobson  have  returned 
to  Sacramento,  and  are  now  domiciled  in  their 
new  home  on  Sixteenth  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred.  Sharon  will  probably  re- 
turn here  with  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Hesketh. 

Mrs.  W.  T  Adams,  Miss  Lou  Adams,  and  Mas- 
ter Charles  Adams,  of  Menlo  Park,  with  Miss 
Fannie  Taylor,  of  San  Mateo,  were  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Macfarlane  left  on  Wednesday  for  a 
trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  Charles  Baldwin  has  returned  from  his 
Eastern  visit,  and  is  again  at  the  Bella  Vista. 

Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  left  for  Honolulu  on  the 
last  steamer. 


Obscure  Intimations. 

"W  A.  S." — If  you  publish  your  play,  and  it 

is  publicly  exposed  for  sale,  you  lose  your  stage 

copyright,   but  not  your  publishing  copyright. 

In  short,  every  one  can  buy  and  play  it,  but  no 

one  can   buy  it  and  reprint  it  for  sale.     You  had 

better  keep  it  in  MS.,  or,  if  you  print  it,  do  not 

publish  it. 

.  ♦  . 

Appreciated  by  Every  lady. 

The  great  popularity  of  Freud's  Corset  House 
shows  how  much  their  efforts  are  appreciated  by 
our  ladies.  The  simple  reason  for  the  success  of 
this  enterprising  firm  is  their  fair  and  square  deal- 
ing. Every  article  in  their  large  establishment  is 
exactly  as  it  is  represented.  Being  direct  from 
the  factory,  the  price  is  always  the  lowest.  Their 
assortment  of  corsets,  bustles,  and  hoop-skirts  is 
unsurpassed,  and  accommodating  salesladies 
cheerfully  show  their  goods.  Neat  dressing- 
rooms  are  provided,  and  every  lady  who  visits 
Freud's  Corset  House  is  perfectly  fitted  and  sat- 
isfied. Such  a  business  policy  is  bound  to  suc- 
ceed, and  the  many  thousands  of  ladies  who  con- 
stantly patronize  Freud's  emporium  bear  out  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  Ladies  should  note  the 
convenient  location  of  Freud's  Corset  House,  at 
742  and  744  Market  and  10  and  12  Dupont  streets, 
and  that  it  closes  daily  at  6  p.  m.,  except  Satur- 
days. 

—  S.  Freidenrich.  Instruction  given  in 
Piano  and  Harmony,  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  or 
at  pupils'  residences.  Address  care  M.  Gray,  206 
Post  Street. 

.  ♦  « 

—  Several  years  ago  the  extensive  seed 
house  of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co  ,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
opened  a  branch  house  in  Windsor,  Ont.,  to  exe- 
cute all  orders  for  the  Dominion,  thus  avoiding 
the  tedious  and  vexatious  delays  and  saving  the 
expense  of  entering  and  paying  duties  in  Canada. 
The  reputation  of  this  hou-e  stands  very  high, 
and  their  seeds  are  pre-eminently  popular,  as  is 
evinced  by  29  years  of  successful  and  constantly 
increasing  business.  AH  who  desire  the  very 
best  seeds  should  send  for  their  beautiful  and  val- 
uable Seed  Annual,  which  is  sent  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

»  ♦ 

—San  Francisco  is  well  known  through- 
out  the  United  States  for  her  interest  in  music 
and  the  drama.  Our  theatres  are  among  the  best 
in  the  country,  and  the  Metropolitan  Hall  is  un- 
equaled  as  a  music  hall  by  any  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

—  A  LADY  THOROUGHLY  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE 
routes  of  travel  in  Continental  Europe,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  etc.,  would  like  to  take  charge  of  young 
ladies  going  abroad.  Unexceptionable  references. 
Address  Traveler,  this  office. 


Army  and   Navy  News. 

Surgeon  T.  C.  Heyl,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  de- 
tached from  the  receiving  ship  Indep-  ndence,  left 
with  his  family  for  the  East  last  week,  having 
been  ordered  to  the  Marion,  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Basil  Norris,  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  California,  is  in- 
specting the  hospital  at  Benicia,  with  order1  fco 
report  at  department  headquarters. 

Paymaster  T.  C.  Sullivan,  U.  S  N.,  left  for  the 
East  on  Tuesday. 

Surgeon  H.  M.  Martin,  U.  S.  N.,  recently  or- 
dered to  the  receiving-ship  Independence,  will  not 
report  for  duty  until  February  1st. 


Railway  Personals. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Knapp,  Assistant  General  Freight 
Agent  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  road,  is 
it  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bancroft,  Superintendent  of  the 
CJtah  Division  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  is  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Eccles,  General  Freight  Traffic  Agent 
)f  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  is  at  the 
Palace. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Goddard,  General  Traffic  Manager  of 
he  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  is 
it  the  Palace. 

Mr.  W.  F.  White,  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
he  Atchison,  Topeka.  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  is 
,t  the  Palace. 

Mr.  Joseph  Leeds,  Assistant  General  Freight 
^gent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe 
lailroad,  is  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  Sam  Miller  has  returned  from  the  City  of 
-lexico. 

Mr.  W.  F.  White,  General  Passenger  and 
"icket  Agent;  Mr.  J.  F.  Goddard,  General  Traf- 
c  Manager;    and    Mr.  Joseph  Leeds,   General 

reight  Agent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka.  and 
anta  Fe  Railroad,  are  stopping  at  tne  Palace 
lotel. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Stebbins,  General  Ticket  Agent  of 
he  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  Omaha,  is  at  the 
'alace. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Shelby,  General  Freight  Agent  of 
be  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Kimball,  General  Traffic  Man- 
ger of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  Omaha,  is 

guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Morse,  General   Passenger  Agent  of 

ie  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  Omaha,  is  at  the 

alace. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Eustis,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket 

.gent  of  the  Burlington  Route  at  Omaha,  is  at 

le  Palace. 

Mr.  Thomas  Miller,  General  Freight  Agent  of 

ie  Burlington  Route  at  Omaha,  is   stopping  at 

le  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  John    Muir,  General  Traffic   Manager  of 

ie  Northern   Pacific  Railroad,  is  at  the  Palace 

[otel. 
Mr.  T.  F.  Oakes,  Vice-President  of  the  North- 

•n  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  is  a  guest  at  the 

alace. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Prescott.  General   Manager   of  the 

tregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  is  at 

»e  Palace  Hotel. 


Owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Will- 
m  Scott,  the  wedding  and  reception  of  Miss 
ittle  will  be  private. 


Delicious  for  breakfast,  Ghirardelli's  Chocolate. 


— S.  S.  SOUTHWORTH,  DENTIST,  SACRAMENTO, 

Cal.    Successor  to  brewer  &  Southworth. 


-  Ladies'  Bazak  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new   Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E   cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


TIYOLI    OPERA    HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling  Bros So!e  Proprietors  and  Managers 

This  evening  and  every  evening  until   further  notice,  Le- 
cocq's  charming  comic  opera, 
HEART  AM)  1IAM>. 

Produced  in  a  superlative  manner  by  aa  excellent  cast. 

Admission.  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents 


THE    CONTINENT. 


The  next  grand  first-class  Pullman  Palace  Car 
E\<  urwion  Party  to  los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Return,  under  the  auspices  of  the  MIS- 
SOURI PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  will  leave 
Chicago  February  17th,  and  St.  Louis  February  i8th, 
1885.  A  splendid  inducement  to  Eastern  people  to  visit 
California.  Tickets  good  for  six  months  to  San  Francisro 
and  return.  Rates  from  Chicagn,$ii7,  and  from  St.  Louis 
only  $11-.  All  other  Eastern  points  in  proportion.  Would 
suggest  to  Californians,  having  friends  or  relatives  in  the 
East  desirous  of  visiting  our  wonderful  State,  that  they 
write  them,  inclosing  advertisement- of  ibis  rare  opportu- 
nity for  doing  so  most  reasonably.  Arrangements  can  be 
made  to  have  ladies  or  children  coming  to  California  with- 
out escort  placed  under  the  personal  charge  of  our  Travel- 
ing Passenger  Agent,  who  will  accompany  this  party. 

For  all  further  information,  call  on  or  address 

JOHN  r.  I- WIS, 

Traveling   Passenger   and    Land    Agent    Missouri  Pacific 

Railway  Co.,  if  9  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111  ,or 

H.  U.  SMITH  Jr., 

Pacific  Coast  Agent   Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company, 

fi  5  Market  Street,  SanFrancisco. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

114,  116,  118  Pine  St. 
A  S  S  A  VERS  '      MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.    Also,  Draggists'  Glassware. 


GREAT  FREE 

EXHIBITION  ■!■ 


ICHKBAN 


24  fcieary  Street 


ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES 


JAPANESE  EMPIRE 


Established  to  introduce  to  the  world  the  wonderful  skill 
of  the  JAPAXESE  in  the  manufacture  of  USEFUL,  AND  ORNA- 
MENTAL, ARTICLES  for  house  rurnishing  and  decorating.  The 
public  is  cordially  invited  to  inspect  this  wonderful  collection. 
COME  OFTEN.  BRLNG  TOUR  FRIENDS.  ASK  QUESTIONS. 
DO    NOT    PURCHASE.        EVERYBODY    WELCOME. 

WHOLESALE     AND     RETAIL. 


209    22,    rffc    24    C^UEAIE^Y 


GHIRARDELLI'S 


MADE    INSTANTLY. 

Hygienic,   Nourishing,   and    Agreeable.        For   the   Young    and   Old, 
Sick  and  Healthy. 

The  Beverage  par  excellence,  Home-made,  Fresher,  Better,  and  Stronger  than  imported,  and  being  ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE  is  DOUBLE  the  strength  of  foreign  <*weet  cocoas,  and  consequently  cheaper.  One  trial  will 
convince.      Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Tea  Merchants. 


S.LEBENBAUM&CO 

1443  to  1449  POLK  ST.,  corner  CALIFORNIA. 

The   best   brands   of  Champagnes,  Sauternes,  Burgundy,  Rhine    "Wines,    French.  Claret, 

Cordials,  Sherry  Wines,  Port  Wines,  Fine  Whiskies  and  Brandies. 

Finest   Dehesa   Raisins,  Smyrna    Figs,    Persian    Dates,   Fine    Preserves. 

COAJL  VASES,  SMYR\A  RUGS  AND  MATS. 


THE     UNIVERSAL,     FAVORITE ! 

The  light- running 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offer, 
which  is  equivalent  to  three 
months'  trial. 

Samuel  HillEstate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  .Market  St. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel,  S.  F. 


THE  FINEST 

Pure  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     Forsale  everywhere, 
Depot,  513  Sacramento  St.,  S.  F. 


WINTER  STYLES. 

BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns  and  J.  F.  Ingalls'  Illustrated  Books 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington  Embroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  II.  A.  IJEKHMM, 
Agent.  124    Pntrf   strwi.  Klin    I'riiii«i-i<i 


BORDEAUX. 


The  SAFTER>ES  and  <  I.  U!I.TS  of  the 
above  FAVORITE  BRAND  In  eases  QUARTS 
and  PIVTS,  for  sale~ln  quantities  Co  snlt  by 

em.:meyer,:steiner  &  co 

413,415  PINE  ST.,  S.  F. 


jW.   R.   STRONG   &   CO. 


Wr»JB^-r 


SA«  RAMESTO. 


yCALIFORNlASE 


mjtiMfm:m&  m 


-GROWERS  SlOCHCRS 


tSACRAMENTOrCALl 


Z3ZZZ7Z7Z7ZZ'     ^7CT/ 

'?/S£rtT  BY  MAIL 


Wholesale  Frnlt  and  Commission  Dealers. 
Consignments  solicited. 


THE    BURR   FOLDING    BED. 

Elegant  and  «  omfortable.  Opens  and  clone*  with 
Keddlng  and  Pillows  all  In  place.  Thirty  Style*. 
The  cuts  show  one  stile  open  ami  closet.  Their 
use  saves  rent-  Prices  reduced.  s<  nd  lor  catalogue. 
Mantel  Beds,  verr  neat  and  very  cheap. 


10  and  18  Second  Street,  (.rami  Hotel.. 
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Se*  tbe  "DOMESTIC"  before  burins 


J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


29  Post  Street. 


mm 


Rcminglon 

STANDARD 

Type -Writer. 

Again  improved  and 
perfected.  See  them. 
G.  G.  WICKSON 
A  CO., 

539  Market  St.. 

Opp.  Sansome,  S.  F. 


H.  B,  WILLIAMS.  A.  CHESBBROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,  DLHOXD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

aoa  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Canard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  Tbe  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


CALIFORNIA 

ELECTRO    PLATIXG    WORKS, 

657  3IISSIOK  STREET, 

Gold,   Silver,   and   Mckel  Plating  on   all 

Metals. 

Table  Ware  repaired  and  plated  at  tbe  lowest  rates.  Copper 
Plates  silver  plated  for  saving  gold.  All  work  in  our  line 
guaranteed.        KEATIXU  A  FABAN,  Proprietors. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

f-'.N   FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

!  Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL     Telephone 

No.  35. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  SANSOME  STREET, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON 


14  Post  st..  antt  v  j:.  cor.  Ueary  and  Hanon. 


e:ivx< 


MRS.   I)K    HKIIiHLK  hai  removed  to  618  EDDV 
STREET.    Galvanic  Healer— Natural  Batlery. 

Diagnosis  without  questioning.     Hours,   t   to   4;   Ladies 
and  Children  only. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FIGURE. 

There  i\  no  reason  why  a  lady  or  gentleman  should  be 
burdened  with  unnecessary  flc*h.  The  radical  treatment 
prescribed  at  Dr.  Ztflc'i  Kiiwrian  ami  Medicated 
liuths  will  remove  til  inrploa  fat.  without  unpaiaoo  tbe 
general  health.  Rheumatism  and  other  nervous  complaints 
treated  successfully  by  medicated  bathing  at 

I>r.  Zelle't*.  528  Faclllc  St.,  near  Kearny. 


Art -Painted,    Plnln,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  Decoration*. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311,  313.  ats.  and  317  Market  street. 


Xoute  KBraperman  &  Go. 

manufacturing  3ewelers,  anb  Importers  of  fine 
Matches,  SMamonos  anb  otber  precious  Stones, 
3frencb  Clocks  anb  Silverware. 

XX9  ilftontGomene  Street 


THE  SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA  HOTEL, 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CAL., 

Is  located  on  tbe  south  side  of  the  Sierra  Mad  re  Mountains,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

ABOVE    THE    FOGS    OF    SEA    AM)    VALLEY. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  ORANGE  GROVE,  overlooking  the  beautiful  San  Gabriel  Valley. 
For  comfort,  a  pleasant  home,  good  living,  PURE  AIR,  and  sparkling  mountain  water,  it  has  no 
rival.  The  \  ilia  is  thirteen  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  is  reached  by  rail  to  within  four  miles, 
at  San  Gabriel  station,  where  the  stage  meets  alf  trams  from  East  or  West.  General  Sherman 
says  it  is  the  most  desirable  place  on  the  continent  for  a  quiet  rest.     Address 

W.  GARDNER  <<i(i.suu,i„  San  Gabriel.  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


FOR  PARTICULARS,   SEE   PAGE   15. 


FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR 


C  IGARETTES. 

Always  fresh,  clean,  and  sweet.     Our  Cigarettes   were  never  so  fine  as  now;  they 

cannot  be  surpassed  for  puritv  and  excellence.     Only  the  purest  rice  paper  used. 
13  First  Prize  Medals  Awarded.  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


INSURANCE         T  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

THE    LARGEST    PACIFIC   COAST    COMPANY. 

CAPITAL, S750.000 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  18§3,      -  •  -  $1,500,000 

AGENTS    IN   ALL    THE    PBISCIPAX    LOCALITIES. 


,855  ^Sflf/ 

D\  VALUABLE  TO  ALLIES 
Will  be  mailed  17DCC- 

to  all  applicants  i    l»  C  C   ' 
and  to  customers  oflast  year  without 
orderingit.  It  contains  illustrations,  prices, 
descriptions  and  directions  for  planting  all 
Vegetable  and  Flower  SEEDS,  BULBS,  etc 

D.  M.  FERRY  &CO.DEi?£IT 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  ASTORIA.  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

120  BE  ALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and   Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.       Telephone  308. 


HILLS     BROS. 

ARABIAN 

COFFEE  AND  SPICE  MILLS 

4  00  Sansome  Street, 
424  and  4  26  Sacramento  street. 

K3T   FINE  COFFEE  OUR  SPECIALTY.  "HI 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,  made  of  ONTX,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and 
Headstones.         W.  H.  MrCORMK'K,  6*7  Market  St. 


Ladles  who  are  desirous  of  setting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  Pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  It,  superior, 
In  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Matter  Street,  Nan  f'ranrlnco. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NAPA  LADIES'  SEMINARY 

NAPA,  CAL. 

BOARDING   AND    DAY    SCHOOL.    The  nejet  term 
will  begin  Monday,  January  12,  1885. 

MISS  K    V.  DARLING,  Principal. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  ULK.M  A  V 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  YoQDg  Ladles. 
Kindergarten  for  Children. 

Will  re-open  Januarys,  1855. 

Principals:  Mrs.  J.  L.  GAMBLE,  Mrs.  E.  H.  WOODS. 

1233  PINE  STREET. 


HIISS    BISBEE'S    SCHOOL 

FOR   YOr>S   LADIES, 

1030  Oak  Street,  Oakland,  Cal.,  will  re-open 
Wednesday,  January  7,  1835. 


Business    College 
37  Post  St.,   S.  F. 
Diploma  of  Mechanics'  Fair,  1BS4,  awarded  to  this  College 
SEND  FOR  CIRCl'LAR. 


BARNARD'S 


MI*S  WEST'S  SCHOOL,  for  GIRL* 

Will  re-open  Monday,  January  13ih. 

Temporary  location,  1001  Sutler  Street,  corner  of  Hyde. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITEF 


Cheapest — Siniplest--Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
at  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  Hall  Type-Writer, 
133  lalifornia  Street,  S.  F. 


JACKSON'S  ACME  STACKER,  LOADER  &  RAKES. 

The  "Acme    stacks  hay,  grain  or  straw,  or  loads  it  on 

<r-goni,  at  about  one  third  unial  cotL      It  takeitht  hay  from  tht  etoath  (or 
fr»m  the  cock  ortpindroic)andpult  item  thettack  inthout  wumual  labor.  If 
1'iiil'fi  high  andcompaet  itarki.irhich  turn  the  rain,  and  tht   rapidity 
v*uh  a  crop  can  be  harvetted  insure!  itt  tafety.     The  hap  it  of  a,  gtrt 
nn^l  not  dry  and  brittle.     Six  men  and  ten  hantt  put  up  100  ton*  a. 
tilth  the  "Acme"  Rukc  the  grain  it  not  ihattcreH  out  at  when  taken 
"fork.     They  have  l-ccn  tied  in  trery  land  of  hay  and  vain;  area 
in  reaped  grain.     They  are  the  belt  for  untoading  header  laaean,  mth  ne 
forjjAtch  purpott  a  net  attachment  ii  wed.     They   lift  the  net  from  t 
header  bed,  and,  after  dumping,  rpread  it  back  in  teagon.      Cheaptit   n 
e'.ine  and  cheapen  to  operate.     Improved  and  adapted  to  thii  Coait.     Eve 
improvement  letted  and  ef  try  machine  guaranteed. 

The  Ritker  art  thebett  in  the  World!  Tt.ey  carry  from  300  to  !30n  peso*, 
and  dump  the  load  autvmahcnlly.  Teeth  are  iron  pointed  to  prevent  •?  >«» 
The  rtriren'tceigkt  balance!  the  load  10  it  canbe  earned eatily.  The  Stacl 
.-"/fS125;  tht  RaJxt  coil  $45  each:  Set  attachment  to  unload  header  t» 
6-10:  Kttt,  tfieaeh.  Satisfaction  cruarnnUed.  J/jvMorc  intertrted  «er 
me  for  cirru!art,frce.  foien.forthii  Coait.tht  original  patenti  eoKri 
thuplan  cfttackb%g.     Bewirt  ofinfringementM.     Jddrett 

Byron  Jackson,  625  Sixth  St.  s*n  fmmcuo 

PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


VOI.rMES    1    TO    XV,    IJi<  I.l  SITE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  313  Dupont  Street. 


REMOVAL. 

EDWARD   E.   omiohv    Patent    Solicitor, 

United  States  and  Foreign,  has  removed  to  a*o  Sansome 
Street,  Rooms  10,  it,  and  la,  San   Francisco. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 
DELICIOUS. 

0        TRY  IT!      0 
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San  Francisco,  January  24,    1885. 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 
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PlXLEY,       -      - 

-    -    -    Editor. 
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The  election  of  Leland  Stanford  as  Senator  gives  us  a 
double  satisfaction.  It  sends  to  the  councils  of  the  nation 
one  of  the  largest-minded  men  in  California  to  represent 
its  interests;  a  Republican,  eminently  deserving  for  his  long 
and  important  party  service;  a  citizen  who,  in  connection 
with  his  associates,  has  accomplished  more  for  this  State 
than  any  other  business  class,  and  has  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  increase  of  wealth  and  very  largely  to  the 
material  development  of  the  country;  worthy  of  the  honor 


in  all  respects;  capable  of  filling  the  office  worthily  in  all 
respects;  intelligent  to  comprehend  and  master  all  great 
national  questions,  and  sufficiently  eloquent  of  speech  to 
explain  them;  broad-minded  and  honest-minded  enough 
to  rise  superior  to  all  personal  interests;  thoroughly  in- 
formed upon  all  matters  of  railroad  transportation,  from 
the  minutest  details  to  the  most  comprehensive  questions 
of  finance,  and  catholic  enough  to  appreciate  the  relations 
that  ought  to  be  maintained  between  the  government,  the 
people,  and  the  corporations.  It  is  our  judgment  that  no 
better  man  could  have  been  chosen  by  the  Republican 
party  from  its  ranks  for  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
The  defeat  of  Mr.  Sargent  gives  us  inexpressible  personal 
gratification.  Our  hatred  and  contempt  of  this  unprin- 
cipled, selfish,  and  ungrateful  politician,  makes  us  rejoice 
in  the  humiliation  of  his  defeat.  We  congratulate  the  Re- 
publican party  that  it  is  rid  of  him,  and  rid  of  him  without 
any  prospect  that  he  will  very  soon  again  become  suffi- 
ciently prominent  to  claim  from  it  another  honor,  and  he 
will  most  assuredly  never  perform  a  party  service  until  he 
is  again  a  candidate  for  office.  Mr.  Sargent  is  a  man  of 
implacable  hatreds,  of  passionate  resentments,  of  irasci- 
ble temper,  small  and  narrow-minded  in  every  respect,  a 
nervous,  fussy,  bustling  man ,  always  in  a  fidget  of  body  and 
an  unquiet  of  mind,  industrious  of  legs,  pertinacious,  push- 
ing, and  persistent.  If  he  had  been  elected  Senator  he 
would  have  diligently  peddled  out  small  favors  to  the 
body-lice  and  parasites  who  crawl  upon  him,  and  he  would 
have  carefully  plotted  for  his  own  maintenance  in  office. 
The  charge  that  he  is  the  tool  and  servant  of  corporations 
and  the  toady  of  wealthy  men  is  only  partially  true.  In 
our  desire  to  be  entirely  just  to  Mr.  Sargent,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  he  is  only  the  friend  of  corporations  when  he  is 
asking  their  support  for  office,  and  he  only  toadies  to  wealth 
in  the  expectation  of  getting  some  of  it.  We  suppose  that 
many  of  our  friends  will  plead  for  this  defunct  the  maxim 
"  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,"  a  maxim  not  applicable, 
we  think,  to  dead  politicians,  for  in  politics  the  Christian 
rule  of  forgiving  enemies  does  not  prevail.  The  man  who 
loves  his  enemy  is  a  fool;  the  man  who  says  he  does,  lies; 
the  man  who,  smitten  by  him,  does  not  hit  back,  is  too 
cowardly  and  conscientious  to  live  in  this  wicked  world. 
Thus,  for  the  present,  we  take  leave  of  the  Honorable 
Aaron  A.  Sargent.  In  his  defeat  the  Chronicle  has  played 
a  conspicuous  role — has  struck  heavy  blows.  The  press 
of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bulletin  and  Call, 
has  contributed  largely  to  bring  about  this  result.  The 
Bulletin  has  been  handicapped  and  dead-weighted  by  its 
former  utterances  against  Sargent  when  he  was  in  tandem 
with  Gorham  and  Bill  Carr;  and  the  "anti-monopoly 
journal  of  the  largest  circulation  "  has  reproduced  Bul- 
letin opinions  of  Sargent's  former  course  that  must  have 
been  uncomfortable  reading  for  the  aspiring  senator,  and 
uncomfortable  reminiscences  for  an  editor  or  newspaper 
that  thinks  it  respectable  to  seem  consistent.  It  is  most 
flattering  to  Governor  Stanford,  and,  beyond  doubt,  a 
source  of  personal  gratification  to  know  the  general  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  the  non-partisan  community,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  independent  press  of  the  State,  and  to 
know  how  he  is  regarded  by  that  class  of  intelligent  peo- 
ple which  has  not  had  its  opinions  manufactured  for  it 
by  aspiring  and  ambitious  demagogues.  It  must  be  to 
him  a  source  of  especial  gratification  when  he  observes 
the  expression  of  opinions  toward  him  from  the  best  jour- 
nals and  best  gentlemen  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  ob- 
serves the  almost  universal  satisfaction  with  which  his 
election  is  received.  The  election  of  Governor  Stanford 
is  a  vindication  of  his  and  his  associates'  career  in  Califor- 
nia ;  it  is  a  vindication  of  those  friends,  political  and  per- 
sonal, who  have  stood  loyally  by  him  and  them  during  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Sand-lot  and  the  New  Constitution; 
it  is  a  rebuke  to  the  narrow  and  vindictive  sentiment  that 
divided  and  destroyed  the  Republican  party  by  illiberal 
and  unjust  antagonisms  to  the  railroads;  it  is  a  rebuke  to 
the  long,  miserable  history  of  that  Democratic  faction  that 
culminated  in  audacity  at  Stockton  and  carried  the  trium- 
phant Democratic  tidal-wave  back  from  twenty-seven 
thousand  to  thirteen  thousand;  it  is  a  rebuke  to  that  small 
demagogism  in  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties 


that  has  been  in  rivalry  to  see  which  should  most  debase 
itself  in  pandering  to  the  brainless  and  idiotic  mob.  Nor 
is  the  election  of  Governor  Stanford  the  triumph  of  mo- 
nopoly. There  are  no  men  in  California  who  have  de- 
stroyed more  monopolies  than  the  railroad  builders;  there 
is  no  man  in  California  who  is  a  more  earnest  and  sincere 
friend  of  labor  and  labor  interests  than  Leland  Stanford, 
nor  one  who  has  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
rightful  relations  existing  between  labor  and  capital.  The 
man  who  thinks  this  election  is  the  triumph  of  capital  over 
labor,  or  that  it  would  give  to  great  corporations  an  advo- 
cate for  the  abuse  of  corporate  wealth  and  corporate 
power  in  the  person  of  the  new  Senator,  does  not  know 

the  man. 

» — 

The  election  of  William  M.  Evarts  as  Senator  from  New 
York  will  satisfy  every  Republican  except  the  anti-Blaine 
men.  Without  our  pretending  to  understand  the  politics 
of  New  York,  it  is  apparent  that  his  opposition  came 
from  that  wing  of  the  party  that  for  some  years  has  dis- 
tinguished itself  for  the  eccentricities  of  its  political  course. 
The  character  of  the  opposition  is  indicated  by  the  men 
and  the  journals  who  have  been  arrayed  in  opposition  to 
him.  Mr.  Morton,  one  of  his  opponents,  is  the  millionaire 
banker  who  is  now  our  minister  to  France.  He  was  a 
pronounced  friend  of  General  Grant,  and  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  moneyed  syndicate  that  sent  him  around  the  world 
in  training  for  the  third  term.  Mr.  Morton's  best  man  was 
ex-Senator  Piatt,  who  resigned  with  Conkling.  Mr. 
Conkling  was  against  Evarts.  The  Times,  the  Post,  the 
Nation,  Harper's  Weekly,  the  Independents,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  class  that  aided  to  defeat  Mr.  Blaine,  were  all 
found  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Evarts.  Vanderbilt,  Gould, 
and  the  great  railroad  interests  concentrated  their  forces 
upon  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew — Evarts,  however,  obtaining 
more  votes  than  both  the  others,  thus  securing  a  pro- 
nounced triumph  over  the  disgruntled  and  bolting  element 
of  the  party.  A  triumph  we  are  glad  to  see  achieved, 
but  one  which  gives  but  feeble  assurance  of  a  united  party 
in  the  future,  a  condition  of  affairs  in  the  State  of  New 
York  which  will  make  any  son  of  that  State  unavailable  in 
our  next  Presidential  election.  The  presence  of  so  dis- 
tinguished and  honorable  a  party  leader,  so  honest  and 
able  a  lawyer,  so  wise  and  experienced  a  statesman,  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  William  M.  Evarts,  is  a 
matter  of  national  congratulation. 


The  solemn  and  momentous,  the  sacred  and  sublime 
ceremony  of  the  investment  of  the  pallium  has  just  been 
celebrated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  at  Philadel- 
phia. Archbishop  Ryan  has  had  his  holy  apostolic  shoul- 
ders adorned  with  the  sacred  lamb's-wool.  As  some  of 
our  readers  may  not  readily  call  to  mind  this  early  religious 
ceremony — may  not  even  know  what  a  pallium  is,  and  may 
not  remember  the  minute  and  particular  description  in  the 
book  of  the  New  Testament  of  the  ceremony  of  investi- 
ture which  took  place  in  Jerusalem  when  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  John,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  and  the  rest  of  the  apos- 
tles were  enwrapped  in  the  original  linen  band — we  take 
pleasure  in  reproducing  from  an  Eastern  Catholic  journal 
a  description  of  this  evangelical  ceremonial.  And  first, 
let  it  be  known  that  the  pallium  is  a  narrow  strip  of  flan- 
nel that  goes  over  the  shoulders  of  a  bishop  or  archbishop, 
and  is  made  in  the  following  manner: 

"  On  the  Festival  of  St.  Agnes,  the  nuns  of  her  monastery,  in 
the  Nomentane  Way,  make  an  offering  of  two  w^iite  lambs  at  Ihe 
moment  when  the  Agnus  Dei  of  the  mass  is  being  sung.  The 
lambs  are  then  taken  charge  of  by  two  canons  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
who  have  them  cared  for  and  fed  until  the  proper  time  for  shear- 
ing.  The  pure  white  wool  of  these  two  lambs  is  then  mixed  with 
more  white  wool  of  similar  texture,  and  from  the  mixture  the  pal- 
liums  are  spun-and  woven;  and  on  the  Vigil  of  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul's  day  are  carried  by  Ihe  Canon  Sacristan  of  the  Basilica,  at- 
tended by  the  customary  retinue,  to  the  confession  of  the  blessed 
Peter.  Tbey  are  carried  on  a  golden  disb,  placed  on  the  table  of 
the  altar,  which  is  covered  with  a  cloth  richly  adorned,  between 
two  candelabra  with  lighted  candles.  After  vespers,  celebrated  in 
the  Basilica  by  the  Pontiff  himself,  or  by  a  cardinal,  the  celebrant 
goes  to  the  confession  of  St.  Peter,  attended  by  certain  ministers  and 
guards,  and  solemnly  blesses  the  palliums,  which  are  placed  before 
him  by  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  apostolic  palace.    The  blessing 
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over,  the  palliums  are  to  be  placed  in  a  box  of  silver,  gilt  with 
gold—  areata  argentea  aura  oljncta—  which  box  is  always  kept  in 
the  confession  of  the  blessed  apostle,  and  near  his  sacred  body. 
The  bjx  itself,  of  exquisitely  embossed  workmanship,  was  made 
by  the  special  order  of  the  Pope  for  that  purpose,  and  was  by  him 
offered  to  the  blessed  Peter  in  remission  of  his  sins.  It  remains 
under  the  custody  of  the  Canon  Sacristan  of  the  Basilica;  the  key 
is  kept  by  the  first  master  of  ceremonies." 

One  of  these  woolen  things  was  sent  from  Rome  to 
America,  and  after  an  imposing  ceremonial  by  primates 
and  prelates,  archbishops  and  bishops,  was  placed  upon 
Archbishop  Ryan  amid  masses  and  music,  amid  altars 
blazing  with  candles  of  consecrated  wax  and  adorned 
with  flowers,  with  Archbishop  Ryan  sitting  upon  his 
"Throne,"  a  vicar-general  and  a  holy  father  standing 
"  guard  of  honor,"  surrounded  by  church  magnates  "  in 
their  customary  robes  of  royal  purple."  "  Beethoven's 
Mass"  was  sung  by  an  "augmented"  choir,  when  the 
"sacred  vestments  and  the  sacred  vessels"  were  re- 
moved. Archbishop  Corrig^n,  in  his  sermon,  demon- 
strated that  the  pallium  had  been  for  ages  the  insignia  of 
the  plenitude  of  the  power  of  the  prelates  of  the  Roman 
Church;  Archbishop  Ryan  kissed  the  consecrated  wool, 
and  Archbishop  Gibbons  placed  the  "  white  woolen  band, 
three  inches  in  width,  of  circular  shape,  upon  the  apos- 
tolic shoulder,  and  fastened  it  with  three  golden  pins."  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  forgotten  that  Christ  or  his  disci- 
ples submitted  to  Ihis  absurd  and  ridiculous  ceremonial, 
it  will  be  because  it  never  happened  to  them.  If  they  do 
not  recall  any  narrative  by  the  apostolic  or  early  Christian 
writers  of  this  business,  it  is  because  the  custom  originated 
long  after  the  early  Christian  era.  Christ  and  the  apostles 
had  no  time  for  such  child's  play,  and  the  early  Christian 
fathers  had  more  important  duties  to  attend  to  than  to  en- 
gage in  any  of  this  ridiculous  and  ecclesiastical  nonsense. 


money  is  provided  to  determine  the  question  whether  in 
this  free  republic  this  child  may  not  sit  upon  a  school- 
bench  beside  the  cosmopolitan  mass  of  other  freckle-faced 
darlings  for  her  education.  We  did  hope  for  some  sensi- 
ble business  to  come  from  this  Board  of  Education,  but 
we  despair.  There  is  apparently  the  same  cowardice  and 
the  same  vicious  pandering  to  the  ignorant  voting  mob,  in 
the  hope  of  reelection,  as  has  characterized  all,  or  nearly 
all,  who  have  gone  before. 


The  new  Board  of  Education,  the  one  from  which  we 
have  expected  so  much,  the  reform  board,  successor  to 
the  "  tough  old  board,"  has  taken  a  most  ignominious 
and  cowardly  start.  It  has  perpetrated  the  most  contempt- 
ible, and  dastardly,  and  servile  act  of  demagogism  that 
has  been  accomplished  since  Mr.  Moulder  and  some  of 
his  Pope's  Irish  Democratic  confederates  attempted  to 
eliminate  the  history  of  the  Protestant  reformation  from 
the  schools.  On  Green  Street,  near  Octavia,  in  the  city 
of  San  Francisco,  there  is  a  very  pretty  cottage  house,  the 
homestead  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tape.  The  husband 
is  a  Chinaman  who  came  to  California  many  years  ago,  was 
converted  to  the  Christian  religion,  joined  an  evangelical 
church,  married  a  Christian  Chinese  woman,  conformed  in 
dress  and  manners  to  our  civilization,  and  during  all  those 
years  has  been  an  industrious,  sober,  respectable  citizen. 
This  pair  had  born  to  them  some  seven  years  ago  a  girl; 
she  has  grown  up  in  the  neighborhood,  associating  with 
other  children,  dressed  in  American  clothes,  speaking  the 
English  language.  Upon  arriving  at  the  proper  age,  her 
parents  made  application  for  her  admission  to  Spring 
Valley  School,  a  native  of  Ireland  being  its  principal. 
The  child  was  not  admitted.  The  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Mr.  Moulder — a  native  of  Virginia,  a 
Democrat,  and  a  Romanist — and  Mr.  Welcker — a  Dutch- 
man and  a  Democrat — obtaining  the  approval  of  the 
"  tough  old  board  " — all  Democrats  and  mostly  foreigners 
— employed  Mr.  Piatt,  son  of  the  reverend  Episcopal  Dr. 
Piatt,  of  Virginia — Democrat — to  inaugurate  legal  proceed- 
ings to  prevent  this  child  from  entering  Miss  Hurley's 
school.  The  case  went  before  Judge  Maguire,  and,  under 
his  interpretation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  she  was 
declared  admissible,  and  he  ordered  that  she  be  received 
into  the  Spring  Valley  School.  Now  comes  a  Republican 
School  Board,  nearly  all  Americans,  and,  after  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  order  the  son  of  Dr.  Piatt,  of 
Virginia,  to  take  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  that  it 
may  determine  whether  the  constitutional  amendments 
are  not  confined  to  little  "  niggers  "  born  in  the  country, 
and  not  to  the  children  of  a  Christian  Chinese  father  and 
mother.  There  is  not  a  lawyer  in  San  Francisco,  who  knows 
anything,  who  does  not  know  that  this  is  a  vain  appeal. 
When  Mr.  1'latt  places  his  fee  in  his  pocket,  it  will  burn 
him — i.  e.,  if  he  has  a  conscience,  for  he  knows  it  is  ob- 
taining money  under  false  pretenses.  The  money  paid 
out  for  costs  of  appeal,  for  printed  statements  and  briefs, 
for  decree,  and  remittitur,  is  stolen  from  the  tax-payers; 
the  time  of  th*e  Supreme  Court  is  wasted.  All  of  which 
might  have  been  avoided  if  Miss  Hurley  had  admitted 
this  child  to  her  school  without  a  fuss,  and  Mr.  Moulder, 
the  Virginian,  and  Mr.  Welcker,  the  Dutchman,  and  the 
"  tough  old  board  "  had  not  been  on  the  demagogue  hunt 
for  votes  of  ignorant  foreign  Democrats.  From  such 
cowardly  things,  we  thought  ourselves  free.  Our  mor- 
tification may  be  imagined  when  all  this  discreditable 
business  was  indorsed  and  affirmed  by  the  unanimous  ac- 
tion of  the  present  Board  of  Education,  which,  in  the 
beastly  abasement  of  utter  demagogy,  has  barred  the 
way  to  this  child's  education  by  the  interposition  of  a 
odious  and  expensive  legal  appeal.      We  will  see  that 


The  interest  of  the  Hill-Sharon  case  centres  about  the 
sensational  incident  of  the  obtainment  of  $25,000  from 
Mr.  Barnes  by  the  confidential  clerk  of  Mr.  Tyler.  The 
leading  points  of  this  collateral  affair  are  substantially  ad- 
mitted. From  reading  the  statements  of  both  counsel, 
from  the  testimony  of  Officer  Lees,  from  the  subsequent 
proceedings  in  court,  from  the  more  recent  flight  of  Mc- 
Laughlin, and  from  the  correspondence  in  reference  to  the 
loss  of  the  Neilson  papers,  we  think  public  opinion  is  not 
quite  willing  to  accept  the  truth  of  the  Tyler  interpreta- 
tion— viz.,  that  it  was  an  innocent  joke,  intended  to  test 
the  honorable  character  of  the  methods  of  the  defense.  In 
the  light  of  more  recent  developments,  even  the  sportive 
playfulness  of  Mr.  Tyler's  amiable  disposition,  his  well- 
known  reputation  at  the  bar,  and  his  peculiar  methods  of 
conducting  the  plaintiff's  case,  make  it  difficult  to  believe. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  more  perplexing  because  there  are  other 
hypotheses,  so  natural  and  in  such  harmonious  working 
with  ascertained  facts,  that  the  careless  mind  grasps  them 
for  solution  and  rests  content  with  them.  Some  people — 
and  in  presenting  these  different  theories  we  intimate  no 
opinion  of  our  own — think  it  was  deliberate,  independent, 
criminal  conspiracy  to  rob,  having  only  two  motives  for 
its  conception  and  execution — viz.,  grand  and  petit  lar- 
ceny; grand  larceny  in  obtaining  the  large  sum  of  $25,000 
from  Senator  Sharon  for  the  Tyler-Gumpel  contract,  and 
the  lesser  sum  for  securing  the  Neilson  divorce  papers. 
Some  think  the  whole  scheme,  originating  in  a  joke, 
changed  its  character  when,  to  the  surprise  of  the  con- 
spirators, it  was  found  to  have  succeeded,  and  the  confi- 
dential clerk  returned  with  such  an  unexpected  amount  of 
money;  that  upon  the  incoming  of  the  swag  the  greed  of 
the  parties  was  so  stirred  and  their  avarice  so  aroused  that 
they  then  first  listened  to  the  criminal  promptings  of  their 
necessities,  and  determined  to  appropriate  the  plunder, 
divide  it  among  them,  and  stand  the  consequences;  and 
that  the  escape  of  McLaughlin,  with  enough  of  the  booty 
to  indemnify  him  for  the  risk,  is  part  of  the  programme. 
There  are  others,  again,  who  believe  that  the  Tyler-Gum- 
pel contract  is  a  genuine  one,  and  that  McLaughlin,  hav- 
ing the  pos_session  of  it,  as  he  had  of  the  Neilson  letters, 
sold  it  to  Barnes  as  he  sold  them  to  Lees;  that  Mr.  Barnes 
had  not  duly  reflected  when  he  admitted  Mr.  Tyler's  ver- 
sion of  the  affair  in  court,  and  was  hasty  in  withdrawing 
the  Tyler-Gumpel  contract  from  evidence.  How — say 
this  class  of  reasoners — can  the  Gumpel-Tyler  contract 
be  spurious  and  the  Neilson  correspondence  genuine? 
If  McLaughlin  had  the  possession  and  safe  keeping  of  one, 
may  he  not  also  have  had  the  other?  If  McLaughlin  was 
acting  badly  toward  Tyler  in  giving  up  the  correspondence, 
may  he  not  also  have  been  equally  treacherous  in  yielding 
up  the  contract?  How  can  this  confidential  clerk  have 
played  the  two  parts  ? — betraying  his  principal  in  yielding 
up  genuine  and  valuable  papers  to  Lees  for  money  which 
he  hides  from  Tyler,  and  cooperating  with  him  in  friendly 
jocosity  in  the  preparation  and  putting  forth  of  a  forged  and 
simulated  document  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five'  thousand 
dollars  (which  Tyler  says  he  has  not  handled),  which  has 
not  been  returned,  and  the  probability  of  recovering  which 
is  now  defeated  by  the  escape  of  McLaughlin?  This  class 
of  persons  regard  Mr.  Tyler  as  the  victim  of  an  artful  clerk, 
who,  seeing  all  around  him  fishing  in  dark  and  troubled 
waters,  tossed  in  his  own  line  baited  with  the  appetizing 
and  attractive  bait  of  the  Tyler-Gumpel  contract.  These 
people  affect  to  think  that  this  contract  was  genuine,  was 
in  McLaughlin's  possession,  was  disposed  of  as  Mr.  Lees 
has  described,  and  that  the  "joke"  did  not  begin  until 
Mr.  Tyler  found  himself  and  the  secrets  of  his  office  at  the 
mercy  of  an  unscrupulous  and  unprincipled  clerk;  that 
this  transaction  bears  all  the  interior  and  extrinsic  ev- 
idence of  genuineness  and  of  probability;  that  there  is 
nothing  to  break  the  force  of  its  criminal  unities  except  the 
high  professional  character  of  Judge  Tyler;  that  the  whole 
character  of  the  controversy — its  plaintiff,  its  witnesses, 
the  conduct  of  the  trial,  the  questionable  evidence, 
the  admitted  perjury  (as  disclosed  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court),  the  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  superstitious  nastiness 
of  the  incidents  that  group  themselves  around  this  entire 
business — compose  an  harmonious  whole,  entirely  sustain- 
ing them  in  believing  that  the  Tyler-Gumpel  contract  is  a 
genuine  one,  and  that  there  are  others  of  the  same  kind, 
and  other  transactions  of  similar  import  that  have  charac- 
terized what  they  please  to  regard,  and  which  Mr.  Sharon, 
under  oath,  declares  that  he  believes  to  be  a  criminal 
conspiracy  upon  the  part  of  an  adventurous  woman  and 
a  syndicate  of  attorneys,  working  for  contingent  fees,  to 


obtain  money.  The  incident  which  we  are  discussing  is 
sufficiently  embarrassing  under  the  interpretation  put 
upon  it  by  Judge  Tyler  himself  He  (Judge  Tyler) 
having  conceived  the  idea,  and  intending  to  expose 
the  questionable  actions  of  the  defense,  simulated  a  docu- 
ment calculated  to  deceive  counsel,  forged  to  it — by  his  con- 
sent— the  name  of  a  prominent  witness  in  the  case,  and  en- 
trusted it  to  his  confidential  clerk  to  be  be  disposed  of  to 
his  opposing  counsel  for  coin.  The  scheme  worked  suc- 
cessfully, and,  af'cr  some  artful  negotiations,  the  clerk 
brought  back  to  .Mr.  Tyler's  office  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  in  money.  Tliis  moi.ey  has  nci'cr since 
been  seen,  and  Mr.  McLaughlin  is,  at  this  writing,  a  fugi- 
tive beyond  the  reach  of  legal  service.  Those  who  admire 
Judge  Tyler's  ability,  and  have  confidence  in  his  integrity, 
and  look  upon  this  as  an  ancient  and  merry  jest,  and  who 
recognize  what  a  splendid  opportunity  he  lost  in  not  being 
able  to  vindicate  his  case  and  his  own  honorable  motives 
by  placing  the  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  upon  the  desk 
of  the  court  when  Barnes  read  bis  criminating  affidavit, 
do  not  know  what  answer  to  make  when  asked  to  point 
out  the  difference  between  this  incident  and  the  successful 
conspiracy  to  obtain  money  by  false  pretenses  with  the 
false  token  in  writing.  We  are  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  have 
so  valued  a  friend  as  Judge  Tyler,  and  one  whose  profes- 
sional career  has  been  so  successful,  placed  in  the  unpleas- 
ant position  of  having  the  Bar  Association  or  the  public 
determine  whether  the  Gumpel  document  is  a  genuine 
contract,  sold  by  an  ungrateful  and  mercenary  clerk  for 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  or  a  criminal  conspiracy  to 
obtain  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  or  a  clumsy  joke  mis- 
carried, which  he  finds  it  hard  to  explain,  and  by  means 
of  which  he  has  received  money  which  he  will  not  or  can 
not  return. 

The  Hon.  William  Walter  Phelps,  member  of  Congress 
from  New  Jersey,  has  certain  defects  of  character,  and  is 
surrounded  with  certain  unfortunate  conditions,  that  sub- 
ject him  to  sneers  and  deserved  criticism  from  many  public 
men  and  journalists.  His  opinions,  as  expresied  in  writ- 
ings and  speeches  and  in  his  place  in  Congress,  meet  with 
marked  censure.  Mr.  Phelps  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
gentleman;  to  this  is  added  the  unfortunate  fact  that  he  is 
highly  cultured,  and  that  he  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  in- 
herited wealth.  It  is  easily  understood  that  a  graduate  of 
a  learned  university,  who  possesses  the  instincts  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  whose  distinguished  ability  has  enabled  him 
to  achieve  office  and  to  maintain  his  dignity  and  reputation 
as- an  honest  and  honorable  man  even  in  Congress,  finds 
it  difficult  to  so  deport  himself  as  not  to  excite  the  envy 
and  stir  the  resentment  of  meaner  minds.  In  a  recent 
Congressional  debate  upon  the  Reagan  Interstate  Railroad 
Bill,  Mr.  Phelps  is  accredited  with  the  following  remarks: 

"  Discrimination,  rebates,  pooling,  low  rales  for  long  hauls  are 
right,  and  in  many  cases  are  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
road.  And  because  they  are  necessary  to  their  very  existence,  the 
railways  will  evade,  elude,  and  openly  transgress  the  restrictions 

put  upon  them If  these  restric'ions  should  become  laws, 

the  railways  will  ostentatiously  break  them  all.  They  will  invite 
litigation  until  the  wheels  of  the  courts  are  clogged,  or  they  will 
issue  an  order  which  the  whole  railway  system  shall  obey,  that 
every  locomotive,  from  sea  to  sea,  shall  remain  in  the  round-house." 

This  speech  is  being  severely  criticised  by  the  press. 
Even  the  Chronicle — usually  so  generous  in  its  comments  'jf 
upon  all  railroad  matters — finds  fault  with  it,  and  thinks 
the  threat  of  disregarding  the  law  would,  if  carried  out,  be 
a  most  serious  matter.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  if  any 
character  of  legislation  shall  so  embarrass  transportation 
companies  as  to  reduce  the  charges  for  carrying  passengers 
or  merchandise  below  the  point  of  profit,  the  companies 
would  bank  the  fires  of  their  engines,  would  stable  their 
locomotives,  and  would  break  the  law,  if  the  law  was  un- 
wise  enough  to  attempt  the  impossible.  Bad  laws  are  fre- 
quently defeated  for  want  of  popular  endorsement.  Even 
good  laws  are  sometimes  inoperative  for  lack  of  popular 
support.  The  law  that  would  attempt  to  compel  railroads 
to  conduct  their  business  at  a  loss  would  be  evaded, 
eluded,  and  openly  transgressed,  and  this  action  would 
meet  the  approval  of  every  organized  industry  in  the  nation, 
and  of  every  successful  business  man.  Such  a  precedent 
would  be  too  dangeious. 


In  the  recent  senatorial  elections  of  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia, the  successful  candidates  did  not  expend  a  dollar 
of  money,  and  were  not  present  at  any  time  while  the 
legislatures  were  in  session.  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's candidacy  cost  him  $20,000.  We  do  not  credit  the 
statement;  we  do  not  believe  it;  we  take  it  with  many 
grains  of  salt.  Perhaps  Sir  Claus  Spreckels  may  have  dis- 
tilled  something  of  sweetness  in  Sacramento,  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Higgins  worked  in  gratitude  for  the  friend  of  his  friend 
Carr.  The  labors  of  Messrs.  Parks,  Lovell,  and  Russ  are 
above  the  suspicion  of  interestedness;  and  out  of  sixtj 
votes  we  find  only  two  prophesying  that  the  election  o: 
Stanford  would  send  the  party  to  the  Democracy,  and 
three  that  it  would  send  it  to  the  devil. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    CRESCENT    CITY. 


A  Gossippy  Letter  from  our  Correspondent  at  the  World's  Fair. 

New  Orleans,  January  8, 18S5 . — This  day,  seventy  years 
ago,  General  Jackson  was  fighting  his  memorable  bittle  of 
New  Orleans  and  achieving  a  victory  over  picked  British 
troops,  which  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  decisive  en- 
gagements known  in  any  history,  but  had  the  military  fla- 
vor of  that  so-called  "  tearless  battle,"  in  which  the 
Spaniards  once  triumphed  over  an  enemy  after  some  close 
fighting,  without  losing  a  single  man — inasmuch  as  Jack- 
son's command,  intrenched  behind  breastworks  of  cotton, 
defeated  the  army  of  Packenham  with  great  loss,  with 
only  eight  men  among  the  Americans  placed  hors  de  com- 
bat—aX  least,  as  I  remember  the  description  of  the  account 
in  my  Mitchell's  Geography.  This  great  victory,  although 
achieved  after  the  declaration  of  peace,  placed  "Old 
Hickory"  in  the  line  of  promotion,  made  him  President 
of  the  United  States  for  two  terms,  and  embosomed  him  so 
strongly  and  so  affectionately  in  the  hearts  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  there  are  to-day  what  are  known  as  Jack- 
son Democrats  in  Pennsylvania  who  vote  for  their  former 
political  idol  at  every  presidential  election.  All  the  same, 
the  memory  of  the  old  hero — while  it  is  perpetuated  in 
bronze  in  the  square  opposite  the  French  cathedral,  and 
upon  one  side  of  the  pedestal  are  engraven  those  imper- 
ishable words:  "The  Union — it  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served!"— don't  appear  to  have  been  kept  so  fresh  and  so 
sacred  as  it  used  to  be  in  this  city;  for  the  day  has  passed 
without  any  celebration  beyond  the  firing  of  salutes  at 
sunrise  and  sunset  by  the  Washington  Artillery.  Jack- 
son's battle  was  fought  upon  a  plantation  a  few  miles  be- 
low the  heart  of  the  city,  owned  at  the  time  by  a  Creole 
bachelor  named  Chalmette.  Fifty  years  ago  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Louisiana  appropriated  a  small  amount  of  money 
to  erect  a  monument  to  Jackson's  memory  upon  the  plains 
of  Chalmette.  This  shaft  went  up  for  a  short  distance, 
but  was  never  finished  on  account  of  the  failure  of  suc- 
ceeding legislatures  to  make  further  appropriations,  while 
time  and  the  elements — those  merciless  wreckers — have 
pretty  well  wiped  out  the  stone  and  mortar,  which  only 
remain  as  a  crumbling  remembrance  of  the  patriotism  of 
those  who  were  willing  fifty  years  ago  to  spend  a  little 
money  for  the  erection  of  a  shaft  which  should  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  Jackson.  And,  in  this  connection,  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that,  while  the  masonry  at  Chalmette  has 
been  permitted  to  fall  into  ruin  and  decay,  there  may  be 
seen  at  the  intersection  of  St.  Charles  and  Delord  streets  an 
imposing  column  erected  to  the  memory  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 
The  latter  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  American  gen- 
erals, at  least  of  our  day,  and  his  memory  is  very  dear  to 
the  Southern  heart — and  that  same  Southern  heart  beats 
pretty  good  time  to  the  music  of  the  Union,  which  Union 
it  would  never  again  consent  to  have  assailed ;  but,  never- 
theless, the  noble  shaft  at  Lee  Place  honors  the  memory 
of  a  man  who  attempted  to  destroy  the  Union,  while  the 
unfinished  monument  at  Chalmette  marks  desolately  and 
painfully  one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes  in  the  life  of 
that  other  eminent  American  general  who,  in  thunder  tones, 
declared  that  the  "  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved!" 

Speaking  of  monuments,  there  are  quite  a  number  here 
■ — more  than  in  any  other  Southern  city,  Baltimore  in- 
cluded. Besides  the  equestrian  statue  of  Jackson,  in  Jack- 
son Square,  situated  in  Chartres  Street,  a  few  minutes'  walk 
from  Canal,  and  the  monument  to  Lee,  erected  by  the  Lee 
Monument  Association  of  this  city,  there  is  a  life-size 
marble  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (executed  by  the 
famous  sculptor,  Hiram  Powers,  and  presented  to  the  city 
by  Charles  A.  Weed),  on  Lafayette  Square;  a  handsome 
monument  to  Margaret  Haughery,  at  the  intersection  of 
Camp  and  Prytania  streets,  erected  to  the  memory  of  a 
woman  who  built  an  orphans'  home  here  many  years  ago; 
the  Confederate  monument,  at  Greenwood  Cemetery, 
erected  by  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans,  and  under  which 
repose  the  remains  of  many  of  the  "  boys  in  gray";  and 
the  immense  bronze  statue  to  Henry  Clay,  on  a  line  on 
Canal  Street  dividing  Royal  from  St.  Charles.  It  was  un- 
der the  shadow  of  this  statue  of  the  Great  Commoner  that 
the  first  out-of-door  party  of  disunionists  met  to  exchange 
views  upon  the  question  at  issue;  and  it  was  no  surprise  to 
Union  men  to  find  the  following  inscription  on  the  pedes- 
tal which  bears  the  statue  partly  defaced  in  a  short  time 
after  this  midnight  meeting: 

"  If  I  could  be  instrumental  in  eradicating  this  deepest  stain — 
slavery — from  the  character  of  our  country,  I  would  not  exchange 


successful  conqueror." 

Surely,  the  very  stones  cried  out  against  the  secessionists 
of  New  Orleans,  when  we  consider  the  inscriptions  under 
the  Clay  and  Jackson  statues.  There  is,  also,  a  very  im- 
posing column  in  the  Chalmette  National  Cemetery,  and 
near  it  are  the  graves  of  I2,ig2  Federal  dead,  5,279  of 
which  are  "  unknown." 

With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  days  of  agreeable 
Southern  weather,  during  the  first  week  of  the  Exposition, 
there  has  been  an  unsteady  downpour  of  rain,  which  has 
been  very  aggravating  to  exhibitors  and  to  visitors,  and 
which  culminated  in  a  protracted  shower  on  Monday  last, 
the  5th  instant,  since  which  time  the  ideal  semi-tropic 
weather,  which  is  so  great  a  boast  of  the  people  here,  has 
prevailed.  This  unpropitious  state  of  the'  elements  has 
had  very  much  to  do  with  impeding  the  enormous  move- 
ments of  Exposition  freights  from  all  directions;  and  to 
this  one  thing,  more  than  to  any  other,  must  be  attributed 
the  present  conceded  incompleteness.  Further,  the  col- 
lection of  exhibits  has  greatly  overgrown  what  was  expected 
by  those  who  carried  out  the  plans  perfected  by  an  aggre- 
gation of  intelligent  minds,  none  of  whom  dared  to  dream 
that  such  a  colossal  display  could  have  been  in  any  way 
obtained.  Railroad  connections  with  the  grounds  are  en- 
tirely insufficient,  there  being  only  one  track;  and,  while 
there  are  from  forty  to  fifty  car-loads  of  exhibits  being 
transferred  from  car  to  building  daily,  there  still  remain 
several  thousands  of  tons  of  Exposition  goods  on  their  way 
or  already  arrived  and  side-tracked.  Nevertheless,  even 
if  inscrutable  fate  seems  to  deem  it  funny  to  still  keep  the 


windows  of  heaven  stretched  open  to  an  unnecessary 
width,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  Exposition  being  in  per- 
fect shape  and  order  on  or  about  the  15th  instant,  upon 
which  day  President  Arthur  will  leave  Washington,  on  a 
visit  to  the  place,  accompanied  by  members  of  his  cabinet 
and  other  distinguished  persons.  I  made  the  whole  tour 
of  the  grounds  and  many  of  the  buildings  yesterday,  and 
can  assure  your  readers  that,  so  far  as  the  latter  are  con- 
cerned, the  Government  and  State  exhibits  are  being  pushed 
forward  to  completeness,  although  many  of  the  Commis- 
sioners will  see  to  it  that  additions  shall  n^ver  be  indiffer- 
ently forwarded  or  received  so  long  as  the  interests  of  their 
commonwealths  can  be  subserved  by  such  action. 

I  was  invited  on  New  Year's  morning,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Gibson,. of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  Frank  Rich- 
ardson, of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  to  join  the  Commissioners 
in  a  formal  call  at  twelve  upon  Director-General  and  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Burke.  I  had  not  met  Mr.  Burke  before,  and  found 
him  to  be  a  fascinating  and  agreeable  person.  He  is  as 
clean  cut  as  a  statue,  has  an  eye  like  an  eagle,  and  the 
carriage  of  a  thoroughbred.  His  life  has  all  the  thrilling 
pencilings  of  romance  and  picturesqueness  so  frequently 
characteristic  of  many  a  son  of  the  Southwest.  He  »as 
born  in  Kentucky  some  forty-two  years  ago,  and  at  the 
age  of  eleven  had  to  shift  for  himself.  He  drifted  down 
into  Texas,  and  at  an  early  day  became  a  soldier  of  ihe 
South.  Soon  after  we  find  him  in  charge  of  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  trans-Mississippi,  and  subsequently  a  mercan- 
tile operator  in  Galveston.  Next  we  find  him  stranded  in 
New  Orleans,  thirty-six  hours  without  food,  and  working 
in  the  public  streets;  next  as  an  officer  of  the  Jackson 
Railroad;  soon  afterward  he  comes  boldly  to  the  political 
front,  becomes  owner  of  one  of  the  best  daily  newspapers 
in  New  Orleans,  fights  two  duels  with  rival  editors,  who 
roundly  abuse  him  as  he  adroitly  climbs  the  ladder  of 
success,  and  carries  a  bullet  snugly  tucked  away  in  his 
gritty  anatomy  sent  genteelly  into  him  from  a  Picayune 
derringer;  is  elected  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
by  thirty-nine  thousand  majority,  and  now  stands  before 
the  American  people  as  Director-General  of  what  will  soon 
be  admitted  as  the  greatest  and  grandest  industrial  exhibi- 
tion ever  known  in  the  world.  Those  who  know  Major 
Burke  intimately  and  best  say  that  he  is  as  dead  on  the 
square  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be,  and  that  he  is  the 
the  very  personification  of  American  nerve,  loyalty,  and 
bravery. 

The  policemen  of  New  Orleans  are  simply  curiosities — 
they  look  more  like  marionettes  than  like  custodians  of  the 
peace.  All  of  the  force  are  small — there  is  no  exception — 
there  is  not  a  good-sized  man  among  them.  Boston  has 
the  finest  and  largest  men  on  the  police  force  of  any  place 
in  the  United  States;  and  next,  San  Francisco,  on  an  aver- 
age; then  come  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  other  Northern  cities.  In  all  of  the  above- 
named  municipalities  the  most  frequently  met  policeman's 
mug  is  a  Milesian  mug,  with  here  and  there  a  stalwart 
American  thrown  in  so  that  the  average  tourist  may  not  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  he  treads. 
In  the  cities  heretofore  mentioned  the  Mo-ri-ar-i-tys  are 
handsomely  and  cleanly  uniformed,  while  in  many  of  the 
Southern  cities  they  look  like — well,  they  don't  look  like 
policemen,  surely.  They  appear  something  like  police- 
men here,  but  they  have  the  trim  little  feet,  and  hands,  and 
bodies  of  under-sized  dry-goods  clerks.  They  carry  their 
clubs  in  their  hands  at  all  times;  and  said  clubs  are,  by 
the  way,  the  only  really  ferocious-looking  things  connected 
with  the  force.  They  wear  dice-box  hats  and  frock  coats 
with  brass  buttons.  Possibly  these  little  clean-faced  gen- 
tle chaps  are  good  enough  for  the  work  they  have  to  per- 
form, as  everybody  here  seems  orderly  at  all  times.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  little  or  no  drunkenness  or  disorder;  and  the 
New  Orleans  policeman's  life  is  positively  not  an  unhappy 
one. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  occupying  a  box  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  last  evening  with  Miss  Gaines  and  two  younger  la- 
dies— the  Misses  Sheerer  of  Covington,  Kentucky — who 
are  guests  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Burke,  wife  of  the  Director-Gen- 
eral of  the  Exposition.  Miss  Gaines  is  a  daughter  of  Ma- 
jor Gaines,  Paymaster  U.  S.  A.,  who  died  in  1862.  She  is 
a  distant  relative  of  Mrs.  Myra  Clarke  Gaines,  who  has  be- 
come known  throughout  the  world  by  her  untiring  efforts 
to  establish  her  claims  to  her  father's  property.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  I  believe,  has  at  last 
rendered  a  final  decision  in  the  lady's  favor,  and  she  owns, 
or,  at  least,  her  lawyers  own,  millions  of  property  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Mrs.  Gaines,  so  Miss  Gaines  informs 
me,  is  prostrated  and  poor.  She  is  small  in  stature,  is 
seventy-three  years  old,  has  eyes  like  diamonds,  and  not  a 
gray  hair  in  her  head.  She  was  left  an  orphan  when  very 
young,  and  her  guardian,  early  in  the  litigation,  caused  her 
all  these  years  of  trouble  by  casting  a  slur  on  her  identity. 
The  dreadful  effects  of  this  slur  have  at  last  been  perma- 
nently removed,  but  the  old  lady  will  probably  reap  no  pe- 
cuniary reward.  Her  father  was  Daniel  Clarke  who  was 
appointed  United  States  Consul  to  New  Orleans  when 
Louisiana  was  ceded  back  to  France  from  Spain,  in  1801. 
[The  dispatches  inform  us  that  Mrs.  Myra  Clarke  Gaines 
died  some  days  after  the  above  was  written. — Eds.] 

I  saw  Jefferson  Davis  yesterday,  who  came  from  his 
home,  near  by,  in  Mississippi — close  to  the  line  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad — to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  departed  friend.  He  looked  gaunt,  gray,  and  grim, 
but  walked  erect  and  with  some  show  of  a  former  elastic 
step.  He  is  the  last  slowly,  but  brilliantly  dying  ember  of 
the  "  Lost  Cause."  I  last  saw  him  in  Washington,  in 
1860-61,  and  heard  him  deliver  what  may  be  termed  his 
farewell  address  to  the  United  States  Senate.    He  de- 

garted  soon  afterward  for  the  opening  scenes  of  civil  strife. 
Ivery  once  in  a  while  some  of  the  old  Southern  soldiers 
get  up  a  little  racket  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  1S61-65, 
of  course,  and  get  old  Jeff  to  be  present  and  say  something. 
He  generally  says  something  about  the  "  Lost  Cause  "that 
is  harmless  and  vapory.  Nine-tenths  of  those  who  listen 
to  his  nonsense  consider  that  he  "  puts  his  foot  in  it,"  but 
reverence  or  respect  him  enough  to  applaud.  He  can't 
help  saying  something  to  them  about  State  rights,  likewise, 
although  they  and  the  rest  of  the  Southern  people  are  just 
as  loyal  to  the  United  States  Government  as  the  North, 
and  of  which  there  is  no  possible  mistake.    If  Jefferson 


Davis,  even,  would  prefer  to  see  two  nation; 

instead  of  one,  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  Sou...  ...      could 

be  found  to  say  so,  and  should  be  left  alone  in  his  little 
sphere  and  not  be  set  upon  by  garrulous  old  Tecumseh  or 
others. 

I  accepted  an  invitation  a  few  evenings  ago  to  visit  the 
popular  club-house  opposite  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  owned 
by  Messrs.  Bush  and  Johnson,  and  here  saw  a  remarkably 
fine  paii  ting  called  "  Diana  Resting  after  the  Fatigue  of 
the  Chase,"  brought  to  New  York  from  Europe  some  years 
ago  by  the  late  Jim  Fisk,  and  for  which  he  paid  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  painting  subsequently  came  into  the 
possession  of  Ed.  Keamy,  of  New  York,  a  well-known 
Sachem  of  Tammany  Hall,  who  presented  it  to  its  present 
owners  a  short  time  ago.  There  is  a  description  of  this 
painting  by  Spooner,  Vol.  1,  Atol.,  page  423,  which  I  quote: 
"  A  notable  picture  of  colossal  size,  painted  by  a  very  cel- 
ebrated artist  named  Abraham  Jansen,  born  in  Antwerp 
in  1569,  and  died  in  about  1631.  This  artist  was  justly  cel- 
ebrated in  his  day  for  the  richness  of  coloring  and  breadth 
of  his  treatment.  Although  somewhat  older  than  Rubens, 
yet  they  were  rivals,  and  each  had  strong  personal  admir- 
ers. Many  of  his  pictures  are  in  good  preservation  and 
command  a  high  price  when  offered  for  sale.  He  painted 
a  great  many  pictures  of  different  subjects;  his  classic  sub- 
jects rank  among  his  best;  his  nude  figures  are  handled 
with  great  care  and  freedom,  luminosity  of  color,  and  at 
times  a  grossness  in  the  subject."  This  picture  took  the 
first  premium  at  the  Louisville  Art  Exposition  a  few  years 
ago.  There  were  also  a  number  of  pictures  of  celebrated 
horses,  painted  from  life  at  the  stable  by  a  New  Orleans 
artist ;  conspicuously,  Lexington  at  nineteen,  who  defeated 
Lecompte  in  their  great  four-mile  race  in  7J4,  in  1853,  * 
think,  and  whose  bones  may  now  be  seen  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution;  Tenbroeck,  who,  when  a  four-year-old, 
ran  four  miles  in  7 :  15^  in  Louisville,  in  1877,  and  when 
a  five-year-old  ran  two  miles  in  3:27^;  also  paintings  of 
Tom  Ochiltree,  Parole,  Lorillard's  Spenthrift  (who  died  in 
England),  Longfellow,  Henry  Bassett,  Lord  Murphy,  and 
Bramble,  who  won  seventy  thousand  dollars  in  one  year. 
The  finest  picture  in  the  rooms  is  a  scene  on  the  Metairie 
Course,  with  pictures  from  life  of  Beauregard,  Harry  T. 
Hayes,  a  noted  Confederate  general  of  Stonewall  Jackson's 
division,  who  came  out  of  the  great  struggle  with  eleven 
wounds;  General  Westmore,  an  old  West  Pointer;  Dun- 
can T.  Kenner,  a  well-known  Louisiana  sugar-planter; 
Hayes  Binghamon,  a  classmate  of  Edward  Everett,  and 
many  others.  The  portraits  were  painted  by  Moiese,  of 
New  Orleans,  and  the  animals  by  Pirson,  who  came  out 
with  Maximilian  to  Mexico.  A  remarkably  fine  painting 
of  the  Miser  Beggar  also  adorns  one  of  the  spacious  parlors 
of  the  establishment.  Captain  H.  M.  Johnson,  one  of  the 
proprietors,  came  to  New  Orleans  in  1859  from  New  York, 
joined  the  Confederate  army  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  as  orderly-sergeant  of  a  regiment  in  Harry  T.  Hayes's 
brigade,  was  wounded  three  times,  and  was  a  captain  at 
the  surrender.  His  father,  Captain  Robert  Tohnson,  went 
to  California  in  1849,  and  died  near  Placerville,  in  El  Do- 
rado County.  I  met  at  this  club-house  the  Irish  surgeon 
who  first  arrived  at  the  body  of  the  murdered  Lord  in 
Phoenix  Park,  who  is  visiting  here  with  Archer,  the  famous 
English  jockey. 

I  have  met  the  following  well  known  Californians  since 
my  last  letter — all  of  whom  are  at  the  St.  Charles:  Hon. 
Newton  Booth,  S.  W.  Rosenstock,  and  Dr.  Spaulding; 
also,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  if  Los  Angeles. 

The  weather  here  is  very  beautiful  again,  after  a  good 
deal  of  rain  most  of  the  time  for  two  weeks.  The  Expo- 
sition is  getting  into  the  shape  it  ought  to  have  been  in 
when  it  was  formally  opened,  and  becoming  very  attract- 
ive. I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  people  here  give  it  that  sub- 
stantial aid  that  they  ought  to  in  the  way  of  financial 
assistance  and  patronage,  there  will  be  no  change  of  man- 
agement or  failure.  From  an  industrial  and  educational 
standpoint,  I  never  expect  to  see  such  a  great  exposition 
again.  No  pen  can  adequately  describe  its  massiveness  and 
matchlessness  even  in  its  present  condition.  Burke,  the 
Director-General,  while  a  Southerner  and  an  ex-Confed- 
erate soldier,  is  a  Yankee  in  spirit,  and  this  disgusts  some 
of  the  old  regime,  who  are  still  in  the  rut.  He  is  using  all 
his  strength  to  pull  the  old  crowd  up,  and  may  pull  him- 
self down. 

The  Kiralfy  Brothers  are  doing  a  fine  business  at  the  St. 
Charles  (on  St.  Charles  Street)  with  "  The  Seven  Ravens." 
Miss  Helen  Tracy,  who  will  be  remembered  by  many  Cal- 
ifornians, is  in  the  cast.  The  "  Black  Crook"  had  previ- 
ously done  a  good  two-weeks'  business. 

Murray  and  Murphy  are  at  the  Academy  of  Music  (on 
St.  Charles  Street)  with  "  Our  Irish  Visitors."  Milton 
Noble  comes  to  this  house  on  the  nth  with  "Love  and 
Law."  B.  C.  T. 


Mr.  Pyle  introduces  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 

Eroviding  that  our  Supreme  Court  consist  of  eleven  mem- 
ers.  We  do  not  think  this  enough.  When  we  consider 
the  talent  of  our  judges,  and  recall  the  immense  sacrifice 
they  have  made  in  yielding  up  extensive  and  lucrative 
practice,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  immense  labor  that  de- 
volves upon  the  court,  and  see  how  its  members  are  com- 
pelled to  toil,  we  can  not  doubt  that,  upon  reflection, 
Mr.  Pyle  will  think  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  generous, 
and  that  we  had  better  have,  say,  twenty-two  judges. 
There  are  a  great  many  worthy  young  law  students  now 
coming  to  the  bar  with  little  prospect  ot  employment;  they 
should  be  provided  for,  and  such  time  as  is  not  engaged  in 
curbstone  politics  might  be  profitably  spent  upon  the 
bench.  There  is  another  large  class  of  respectable  incom- 
petents, of  advanced  years,  who  are  not  eligible  to  the  Old 
Ladies'  Home  or  the  asylum  for  the  feeble-minded,  who 
must  have  provision  for  their  old  age.  Say  twenty-two, 
Mr.  Pyle.  If  this  proposition  is  not  satisfactory,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  Supreme  Judges  be  reduced  to  half  their 
present  number;  that  their  salaries  be  doubled,  in  order 
that  we  might  get  good  lawyers  upon  the  bench  and  secure 
quick  dispatch  of  Tjusiness.  Three  men  with  the  industry 
of  Edward  Crocker,  the  quick  dispatch  of  Hugh  Murray, 
and  the  legal  learning  of  Mr.  Justice  Field,  would  be  worth 
half  a  dozen  Supreme  Courts  of  the  calibre  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pyle's  constitutional  amendment. 


TH  E        ARGONAUT. 


PROF.VEHR'S  ELECTRICAL  EXPERIMENT. 


By  Robert  Duncan  Milne. 


"The  magic  of  the  nineteenth  century!"  I  exclaimed. 
"  The  term  is  so  variously  employed  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  me  to  know  how  you  apply  it  before  we  can  com- 
prehend each  other  exactly." 

"  Well,"  responded  Ashley,  "  I  take  it  to  mean  the 
production  of  phenomena  by  natural  means,  which  never- 
theless seem  supernatural,  or  beyond  the  present  scope  of 
applied  science." 

"As,  for  instance?"  I  inquired. 

"  Well,  as,  for  instance,  the  faculty  of  intercommunica- 
tion between  persons  separated  by  immense  distances 
without  the  medium,  say,  of  a  tangible,  physical  tele- 
graphic wire." 

"  But,  in  that  case,"  I  remarked,  "  and  granting,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  intercommunication  you 
describe  might  be  carried  on  without  the  medium  of  a 
wire,  how  would  you  explain  it? " 

"  By  supposing,"  returned  Ashley,  "  the  existence  of  a 
real  and  actual  medium  whereby  communications  can  be 
transmitted,  though  such  medium  is  imperceptible  to  our 
ordinary  senses,  and  cannot  be  weighed  or  measured  by 
ordinary  scientific  instruments." 

"  But  what  reason  have  you,"  I  objected,  "for  presum- 
ing the  existence  of  any  such  medium  at  all?  " 

"  The  very  best  reason,"  he  answered;  "  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  past." 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  you,  personally,  have  com- 
municated with — in  short,  transmitted  messages  to,  and 
received  messages  from — distant  persons  without  the  use 
of  ordinary  telegraphic  wires?"  I  asked. 

"  There  is  nothing  so  extraordinary  in  that.  You  must 
surely  have  witnessed  the  application  of  that  law  in  the 
case  of  clairvoyants  and  trance  mediums." 

"Ah!"  returned  I.  "  But  we  were  not  talking  of  clair- 
voyants and  trance  mediums.  Phenomena  like  these  can 
be  referred  to  a  purely  mental  source.  We  were  talking, 
I  thought,  of  a  real  and  actual  medium,  which  could  be 
proved  to  be  such." 

"Certainly;  proved  by  results.  Inferentially,  that  is  to 
say,  though  the  laws  of  its  working  still  remain  secret," 
replied  my  friend. 

"  I  should  like  to  witness  such  results  myself,"  I  said 

"  You  can  do  so  by  coming  with  me  this  evening,"  re- 
plied Ashley. 

So  it  was  agreed  upon  between  the  young  physician,  in 
whose  room  I  then  was,  and  myself,  that  we  should  meet 
again  that  evening  at  a  certain  spot,  and  afterward  proceed 
to  investigate  the  phenomena  we  had  been  talking  about. 

"  And  the  fair  Julia? "  I  remarked,  inquiringly,  changing 
the  subject. 

A  shade  passed  over  my  friend's  countenance  as  I  made 
this  remark.  The  lady  I  had  referred  to  was  his  betrothed, 
and  it  required  no  great  amount  of  observation  on  my  part 
to  perceive  that  in  mentioning  her  name  I  had  touched  a 
tender  cord,  and  so  forebore  to  prosecute  the  subject, 
though  entitled  by  intimacy  with  both  to  feel  an  interest  in 
their  mutual  relations. 

"  It  is  this  very  matter  which  troubles  me  just  now,"  re- 
plied my  friend,  uneasily.  "  Her  letters  have  latterly  been 
growing  less  frequent,  and  I  fancy  I  can  detect  also  a 
change  of  style.  Her  phrases  seem  less  endearing  than 
formerly.  It  would  seem  as  though  a  shadow  had  sprung 
up  between  us.  You  know  how  I  love  her,  and  I  am 
racked  with  apprehension  when  I  think  she  is  so  far  away, 
and  exposed  to  1  knew  not  what  estranging  influences." 

"  Where  are  the  family  now?"  I  asked,  as  since  the 
Radcliffes  had  left  San  Francisco,  some  six  months  before, 
they  had,  as  I  knew,  been  traveling  in  Europe,  though  I 
was  unacquainted  with  their  present  location. 

"  That  is  what  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Ashley,  in  trem- 
ulous tones.  "  They  were  in  New  York  two  weeks  ago, 
and  since  then  I  have  had  no  letter  from  Julia,  though 
hitherto  she  has  never  missed  a  week  without  writing." 

Julia  Radcliffe,  the  affianced  bride  of  Gerald  Ashley, 
was  a  charming,  sympathetic,  and  impressionable  girl  of 
nineteen  summers,  the  only  daughter  of  one  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's representative  business  men,  who  had  been  travel- 
ing with  his  family,  and  was  now  on  his  return  home. 
Knowing  the  extent  of  my  friend's  affection  for  the  lady,  I 
felt  sincere  sympathy  for  him  in  his  present  condition. 

Presently  an  idea  struck  me.  Why  should  not  my  friend 
make  use  of  the  mode  of  communication  he  had  just  been 
explaining  to  me,  and  thus  obtain  the  information  he  stood 
so  sadly  in  need  of?  If  it  really  possessed  the  virtue  he  ex- 
pressed such  confidence  in,  surely  th;  present  was  the  time 
to  prove  it,  and  I  immediately  made  the  suggestion. 

"  The  very  thing  I  had  in  my  mind,"  he  returned,  in  an- 
swer to  my  observation,  "  when  I  asked  you  to  accompany 
me  this  evening.  Professor  Vehr  is  no  ordinary  scientist, 
I  assure  you.  Some  of  the  phenomena  he  produces  are  of 
the  most  extraordinary  and  startling  character." 

"  Professor  Vehr! "  I  exclaimed,  in  surprise.  "  Do  you 
mean  Professor  Vehr  of  the  Palace  Hotel  ?  I  have  already 
witnessed  some  of  his  remarkable  experiments."  recalling 
an  epis  ;de  in  which  a  magic  mirror  had  figured,  some  few 
months  before.     "  I  will  willingly  accompany  you." 

Two  hours  later  found  us  in  the  professor's  apartments 
in  the  Palace  Hotel,  where  we  were  cordially  welcomed. 

"  You  have  repeated  your  visit,"  he  said,  "with  a  view  to 
further  investigate  the  occult.  Good.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  oblige  you— the  more  so  as  I  have  myself  been  pursu- 
ing the  investigations,  and  have  arrived  at  even  more  sub- 
tile elucidations  of  the  energies  conserved  in  the  fluid  we 
call  electricity  than  those  which  you  witnessed  in  the  case 
of  the  mirror.  There  this  phenomenon  was  confined  to 
the  reproduction  of  optical  effects,  with  a  certain  reaction 
on  the  subtantial  lorms  of  which  the  figures  on  the  mirror 
were  the  simulacra.  Now  I  am  able  to  exert  an  actual 
physical  control  over  the  voices  as  well  as  the  minds  of 
distant  persons  themselves,  so  as,  if  necessary,  to  even 
transport  them  from  nlaceto  place." 

I  was  struck  with  the  last  observation  of  the  professor, 
and  with  the  resemblance  of  its  claim  to  that  of  the  adepts 
of  the  Oriental  Theosophy,  and  so  intimated. 


"  It  is  quite  true,"  he  said,  "  that  this  formulation  of 
the  energy  I  have  just  hinted  at  is,  in  effect,  the  same  as 
that  controlled  by  the  Theosophists.  It  may  be,  also,  that, 
in  one  sense,  they  have  arrived  at  that  more  complete  mas- 
tery over  nature  where  the  mere  effort  of  mind  and  will  is 
able  to  produce  effects  which  I  can  only  obtain  in  natural 
corollaries  of  laws  which  the  world  at  large  possesses. 
Still,  even  granting  that  such  is  the  case,  my  mode  of  pro- 
cedure for  obtaining  my  results  does  not  entail  those  pen- 
alties for  their  abuse  to  which  explorers  into  the  realms  of 
the  occult  under  purely  physical  conditions  are  exposed. 
There  are,  however,  penalties  equally  terrible  for  a  failure 
to  observe  the  substantial  conditions  of  scientific  law — 
penalties  which  threaten  absolute  annihilation  of  individ- 
ual identity,  so  far  as  the  material  person  or  ego  can  be  an- 
nihilated " — and  so  saying,  the  professor  turned  toward 
the  alcove  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  experiment 
with  the  mirror. 

It  can  readily  be  conceived  that,  while  impressed  with 
the  deliberate  enunciation  and  careful  phraseology  of  the 
professor,  I  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  trace  their  applica- 
tion to  a  phenomenon  which  I  had  not  yet  witnessed, 
strongly  tinctured  as  they  were  with  that  transcendental 
flavor  which,  while  it  whets  the  curiosity,  tends  rather  to 
obscure  than  elucidate  the  subject  on  which  it  treats.  I 
was  not,  therefore,  sorry  when  I  saw  that  our  host  was 
busying  himself  with  the  arrangement  of  some  apparatus 
in  the  alcove,  to  which  Ashley  and  myself  now  directed 
our  attention,  and  waited. 

The  object  which  particularly  arrested  our  attention  was 
an  immense  glass  bell,  of  something  the  shape  and  size  of 
a  diving-bell,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  alcove. 
This  bell  rested,  irr'an  inverted  position,  upon  a  solid  slab 
of  plate-glass,  touching  its  edges  upon  every  side.  It  re- 
minded one,  shall  I  say,  of  the  receiver  of  a  gigantic  air- 
pump  more  than  anything  else.  The  capacity  of  this  im- 
mense bell  was,  evidently,  many  hundred  gallons,  being, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  judge,  some  five  feet  high  by  as  many  in 
diameter.  Another  peculiarity  which  I  noted  was  that  it 
was  coated,  to  a  height  of  about  two  feet  from  its  base,  with 
some  shining  opaque  metallic  substance ;  and  as  a  metal  rod 
depended  from  its  apex  about  the  same  distince  into  its  in- 
terior, while  its  upper  end  projected  about  a  foot  above 
the  bell,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  connecting  the  apparatus 
before  me  with  some  branch  of  electricity,  as  trie  whole 
bore  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  known  characteristics 
of  a  Leyden  jar — that  reservoir  of  static  electricity  whose 
scientific  qualities  are  too  well  known  to  require  further 
description.  One  other  feature  was  deserving  of  notice — 
namely,  that  through  one  side  of  the  bell  projected  the 
ends  of  what  looked  like  ordinary  telegraphic  wires,  ter- 
minating in  those  metal  handles  with  which  all  who  have 
experimented  with  the  induction  coil  shock  battery  are 
familiar. 

The  professor  walked  leisurely  round  the  bell,  inspect- 
ing the  metallic  coating  minutely,  as  likewise  the  wires 
which  projected  through  the  sides.  Having  apparently 
satisfied  himself  of  the  fitness  of  the  apparatus  before  him, 
he  turned  to  Ashley  and  said : 

"  I  received  your  letter  regarding  the  lady,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  assist  you,  so  far  as  I  can,  in  your  search  for  in- 
formation, and  perhaps,  in  a  still  more  hazardous  e\peri- 
ment,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  and  if  you  have  courage 
enough  to  undertake  it.  The  first  step,  however,  will  be  to 
ascertain  the  lady's  present  position  and  surroundings." 

So  saying  the  professor  led  the  way  to  the  glass  bell, 
which  he  proceeded  to  raise  from  the  floor,  by  means  of  a 
rope  passing  round  a  drum  and  through  a  pulley  overhead. 
After  raising  it  about  four  feet,  he  kept  it  in  position  by 
adjusting  a  ratchet  on  the  drum,  and,  placing  a  chair  upon 
the  glass  slab,  requested  Ashley  to  seat  himself  thereon. 
Ashley  did  so,  and  the  professor  then  put  into  each  of  his 
hands  one  of  the  handles  terminating  the  wires  which  ran 
through  the  side  of  the  bell.  These  wires  I  now  saw  ran 
to  the  outer  wall  of  the  apartment,  where  they  disappeared. 

"  They  are,"  explained  the  professor,  "  merely  private 
connections  with  our  ordinary  public  telegraph  wires. 
They  are,  however,  under  certain  conditions,  rendered 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  currents  which  would  be  powerless 
to  affect  ordinary  telegraphic  instruments  in  any  manner 
whatever."  Thus  saying  he  loosened  the  ratchet  on  the 
drum,  and  proceeded  to  let  the  glass  bell  descend  till  it 
completely  covered  Ashley,  enclosing  him  as  if  in  a  vase, 
its  edges  resting  on  the  glass  slab  on  which  his  chair  was 
set. 

"  There  is,  as  you  see,"  explained  the  professor,  in 
answer,  as  it  were,  to  an  unspoken  idea,  "  no  danger  of 
asphyxiation,  as  the  holes  through  which  the  side  wires 
and  the  top  rod  pass,  are  by  no  means  tight,  this  condi- 
tion not  being  essential  to  the  success  of  the  experiment." 

He  then  proceeded  to  take  cautiously  from  a  glass  jar 
at  one  side  of  the  alcove,  the  end  of  a  piece  of  thick  rub- 
ber tubing,  a  wire  at  the  end  of  which  he  attached  to  a 
hook  on  the  metallic  coating  of  a  bell;  and  then,  from  a 
second  glass  jar  in  another  corner,  a  similar  piece  of  tub- 
ing, the  end  of  which,  by  standing  on  a  chair  he  connected 
with  the  end  of  the  rod  which  projected  upward  from  the 
apex  of  the  bell.  I  noticed  that  these  latter  india-rubber- 
coated  wires  ran  out  into  the  street  like  the  simple  tele- 
graph wires  first  mentioned.  I  noticed,  too,  that  they 
looked  peculiarly  similar  to  the  rubber-coated  wires  used 
for  conveying  the  fluid  which  feeds  the  electric  lights  in 
streets  and  public  buildings. 

"It  is  now,"  said  the  professor,  descending  from  his 
chair,  after  attaching  the  second  wire  to  the  rotfat  the  top 
of  the  bell,  "that  the  nicety  of  our  experiment  comes  in. 
I  have  had  these  insulated  wires,  from  the  works  of  the 
Electric  Lighting  Company,  brought  into  my  apartments 
in  order  to  save  time  and  trouble  in  charging  my  bell,  an 
operation  tedious  to  accomplish  by  generating  electricity 
by  a  plate  apparatus  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Still,  the 
great  speed  and  force  with  which  the  fluid  is  generated  and 
transmitted  through  these  wires  necessitates  extreme  care 
in  manipulation.  A  degree  too  much  in  tension  might  be 
productive  of  the  most  serious  consequences  to  any  one 
confined  inside.  Still,  there  is  no  fear  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  experiment,  and  none,  if  strict  care  is  taken,  in  the  sec- 
ond." So  saying,  the  professor  approached  the  bell  with 
an  electrometer,  and  presently,  after  disconnecting  ^the 


rubber-coated  wires  therefrom,  returning  them  carefully  to 
their  respective  insulators. 

It  was  now  apparent  that  while  we  were  conversing  Ash- 
ley had  closed  his  eyes,  and  was  now  reclining  back  in  his 
chair,  seemingly  in  deep  sleep,  his  hands  still  clasping  the 
handles  of  the  telegraph-wires  that  ran  into  the  interior  of 
the  bell. 

■  "  That  is  the  first  effect  of  a  moderately  strong  charge  of 
static  electricity  in  the  human  frame,"  explained  the  pro- 
fessor. "  It  induces  a  highly  wrought  condition  of  the 
nerves,  which  in  their  turn  act  upon  the  ganglion  of  the 
brain;  that,  in  its  lurn,  reacting  again,  through  the  duplex 
series  of  nerves,  upon  the  wire  held  in  the  left  hand,  which 
brings  the  holder  into  communication  with  whatever  ob- 
ject enthrals  his  attention  at  the  time  of  trance.  The  ex- 
periment is,  in  effect,  clairvoyance  reduced  to  an  art,  the 
mesmeric  trance  accomplished  by  scientific  means  and 
conditioned  by  the  recognized  and  accepted  laws  of  elec- 
trical science.  Your  friend  is  now,  as  I  verily  believe,  in 
direct  spiritual  communication  with  her  who  is  dearest  to 
his  heart — the  last  object  that  held  possession  of  his  soul 
before  the  mesmeric-electric  trance  overtook  him.  I  will 
put  myself  in  communication  with  him  and  ascertain." 

The  professor  then  walked  around  to  the  side  of  the  bell 
where  the  wires  entered  the  glass,  and  applied  the  forefin- 
ger of  either  hand  to  the  orifices.  As  he  did  so,  Ashley 
gave  a  visible  start.  His  eyes,  however,  still  remained 
closed. 

"  Have  you  seen  her?  "  asked  the  professor,  in  deliber- 
ate tones,  bending  his  spectacled  eyes  upon  Ashley. 
"  Where  is  she  ?    What  do  you  see  ? " 

"  I  see  a  vast  building — a  collection  of  vast  buildings.  I 
see  throngs  of  people,  gayly  dressed,  walking  in  and  out  of 
them,  and  parading  the  beautiful  grounds  which  surround 
them.     It  reminds  me  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  of '76." 

"  He  is  evidently  in  New  Orleans,"  observed  the  pro- 
fessor to  me.  "  I  have  no  question  that  Miss  Radcliffe  is 
there.  Do  you  seethe  lady?"  he  continued,  addressing 
my  friend. 

"Ha!  There!"  responded  Ashley,  with  animation. 
"  There  is  Julia  with  her  father  and  mother,  and  stay! — 
there  is  another  there — a  tall,  handsome  man,  who  has 
just  approached  the  party,  He  takes  off  his  hat  and  bows. 
He  steps  to  Julia's  side.  She  shrinks  a  little  as  he  ap- 
proaches. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe  smile  as  he  proffers  his 
arm.  They  walk  on.  He  is  bending  over  Julia  and  con- 
versing in  low,  passionate  tones.  He  is  telling  her  that  he 
loves  her.  She  listens  to  him  as  in  a  dream.  He  presses 
his  suit  more  vehemently.  They  have  left  or  lost  her  father 
and  mother  in  the  crowd.  They  are  now  alone  in  a  little 
Moorish  kiosk.  He  bends  down  and  kisses  her,  and  though 
she  shudders  she  does  not  move  away.  Merciful  heavens !" 
and  with  a  start  Gerald  Ashley  awoke. 

The  professor  eyed  him  calmly. 

"  Are  you  satisfied?  "  he  said. 

Great  beads  of  perspiration  were  standing  on  Ashley's 
brow.    He  looked  the  picture  of  agony  and  apprehension. 

"  You  have  been  there  in  spirit,"  said  the  professor. 
"  You  know  and  appreciate  the  position  your  love  is  in. 
Would  you  regain  her?  Would  you  save  her  to  yourself? 
Do  y.  u  dare  to  appear  beside  her  in  bodily  form,  and 
bring  her  back  with  you  here,  wresting  her  from  the  new 
lover  who  has  gained  dominion  over  her,  and  whom,  if  you 
hesitate  now,  you  will  be  in  a  very'  short  time  powerless  to 
rival?  Do  you  trust  to  my  art?  Believe  me,  I  sympathize 
with  you,  and  will  help  you  if  I  can,"  and  the  professor 
looked  calmly  and  steadily  into  the  eyes  of  the  man  inside 
the  bell. 

"  I  am  willing  to  encounter  any  risk,"  responded  Ash- 
ley, "  to  regain  the  love  of  my  betrothed.  What  must  I 
do?" 

"  Simply  retain  your  clasp  upon  the  handles,"  said  the 
professor,  calmly.  "  Keep  your  attention  fixed,  as  here- 
tofore, and  you  will  presently  be  in  the  kiosk  of  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition,  not  in  spirit  as  you  were  a  minute  ago, 
but  in  actual,  physical  body.  When  you  find  yourself 
there,  I  leave  it  to  yourself  to  regain  the  affections  of  your 
betrothed.  Leave  it  to  me  to  bring  you  both  here.  Be 
careful,  though,  not  to  loosen  your  clasp  on  her  band 
when  the  wire  sounds  the  call  to  return.  Go,  and  fortune 
attend  you." 

Ashley  again  clasped  the  handles  of  the  wires  with  a 
set  determination  in  his  face  which  betokened  that  he  re- 
alized and  appreciated  every  detail  of  the  professor's  ad- 
vice. The  latter  walked  with  somewhat  quicker  step  than 
was  his  wont  to  the  insulators  where  the  wires  of  the  Elec- 
tric Lighting  Company  lay,  and  proceeded  to  adjust  them 
to  their  respective  places  on  the  bell  as  before.  Presently 
Ashley's  head  fell  back  upon  the  chair  as  before,  and  his 
eyes  closed.  The  professor  took  out  his  watch,  looked  at 
it  somewhat  nervously,  approached  the  bell  at  intervals 
with  his  electrometer,  and  paced  the  floor. 

"  My  instrument  is  based,"  he  explained  to  me,  "  on  a 
centigrade  scale  of  my  own.  It  will  take  some  time  for  a 
bell  of  the  size  you  see  before  you  to  become  fully  charged 
with  the  fluid,  even  with  my  wires,  which  I  have  had  con- 
veyed almost  straight  from  headquarters;  and  until  the 
bell  is  fully  charged  the  experiment  cannot  be  consum- 
mated. 

We  waited  patiently  for  some  minutes  more,  Ashley 
murmuring  meanwhile:  "  New  Orleans;  kiosk;  I  can  see 
her;  I  can  see  him,  but  I  can  not  approach  her;  her  father 
and  mother  are  searching  anxiously  for  her  through  other 
portions  of  the  grounds. 

Presently  my  friend  became  silent.  The  professor  again, 
for  the  fifth  or  sixth  time,  approached  the  bell  and  applied 
his  instrument. 

"  Hush ! "  said  he.  "  The  tension  in  the  bell  is  now 
augmenting  rapidly.  A  short  time  more  and  we  shall  wit- 
ness the  successful  accomplishment  of  our  experiment." 

As  he  spoke,  I  noticed  a  change  taking  place  in  Ashley. 
Seated  there,  as  he  was,  his  head  leaning  on  the  back  of 
his  chair,  his  hands  grasping  the  electrodes,  I  distinctly 
saw  his  form  become  thin,  filmy,  and  transparent.  Mo- 
ment by  moment  more  thin,  filmy,  and  transparent  it 
grew,  till  the  attenuation  was  such  that  even  the  outline 
was  scarcely  visible.  The  hands  alone,  of  all  portions  of 
the  body,  retained  something  of  their  pristine  substanti- 
ality. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


"  He  has  gone,"  whispered  the  professor,  with  subdued 
excitement.  "  We  must  now  gauge  the  time  till  we  can 
reasonably  presume  that  he  has  accomplished  his  purpose, 
regaining  his  betrothed,  and  take  measures  for  their  return 
— the  return  of  both,  for  if  he  be  without  her  little  would 
be  gained.  She  would  again,  doubtless,  as  soon  as  her 
lover  has  left  her,  become  amenable  to  him  who  gained  a 
dominion  over  her  in  the  absence  of  her  original  lover,  and 
whose  supremacy  would  be  restored." 

"But  how — how" — I  stammered— "how  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for?  What  has  become  of  my  friend  who  was 
seated  there  but  a  moment  ago?" 

"  The  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  my  dear  sir,"  replied 
the  professor,  earnestly.  "  You  desire  to  know  why  your 
friend's  body  has  disappeared.  Would  you  ask  the  same 
question  had  that  body  been  exposed  to  intense  heat  ?  You 
answer,  no;  because  you  say  that  it  is  a  recognized  law  of 
chemistry  that  the  most  refractory  substances — rock  or 
metal — are  first  melted  and  then  volatilized  by  heat. 
Heat,  in  effect,  expands  and  disintegrates  the  mass,  and 
decollocates  the  atoms  of  every  known  substance.  The 
static  electricity,  with  which  that  glass  bell  is  charged,  is, 
in  one  sense,  a  correlative  of  heat,  and,  in  another,  a  cor- 
relative of  the  physical  energy  which  we  call  spirit.  Is  it 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  intense  force  with  which 
that  bell  is  laden  should  suffice  to  produce  the  effects 
which  you  now  witness?  There  is  nothing  wonderful,  my 
dear  sir,  in  any  chemical  process,  no  matter  how  appa- 
rently incomprehensible  and  inexplicable  it  may  be.  You 
have  seen  a  solid  block  of  ice  made  instantaneously  in 
and  projected  from  a  red-hot  crucible.  Is  what  is  now 
being  done  any  more  incomprehensible  than  that? 

"  Shy  that  the  human  body  you  lately  saw  before  you 
has  been  volatilized,  resolved  into  its  primary  elements, 
and  then,  through  the  agency  of  the  psychic  power  resident 
within  it,  has  been  transmitted  to  the  spot  which  that 
psychic  power  had  most  in  view,  along  the  ordinary  tele- 
graph wires  which  connect  us  with  that  spot.  Sound  waves 
can  be  transmitted  in  this  manner  by  the  telephone;  light 
waves  are  amenable  to  the  same  law — why,  then,  should 
not  this  law  apply  to  matter  which  has  been  etherealized 
to  the  same  degree  as  light  and  sound?  It  is  but  carrying 
the  subject  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  But  stay!  Hush! 
Here  they  come ! " 

As  the  professor  spoke,  I  became  aware  of  a  dim  and 
shadowy  form  shaping  itself  within  the  bell.  As  it  gained 
shape  I  discerned,  with  what  feelings  of  awe  can  be  im- 
agined, that  there  was  not  one  form  but  two.  Slowly  but 
gradually  the  dim  form  assumed  a  more  bodily  and  dis- 
tinct aspect.  I  came  in  a  very  few  seconds  to  realize  that 
the  forms  which  stood  before  me  in  the  bell  were  those  of 
Gerald  Ashley  and  his  affianced  bride,  Julia  Radcliffe. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  There  they 
stood  in  distinct  bodily  form,  but  still  with  a  bewildered, 
dreamy  look  upon  them,  as  though  scarcely  awakened 
from  sleep. 

"  We  have  triumphed ! "  said  the  professor,  in  low  tones, 
as  he  mounted  on  a  chair  to  disconnect  the  insulated  feed- 
ing-wire from  the  rod  at  the  top  of  the  bell,  at  the  same 
time  motioning  me  to  do  the  same  for  the  other  wire.  I 
proceeded  to  do  so  as  fast  as  I  could,  when  suddenly  a 
blinding  flash  passed  before  my  eyes,  and  a  report  sounded 
in  my  ears  like  that  of  a  cannon.  The  last  thing  I  remem- 
ber seeing  was  the  great  glass  bell  with  Gerald  Ashley  and 
Julia  Radcliffe  inside,  and  Professor  Vehr  standing  on  a 
chair  beside  it,  the  whole  picture  illumined  by  the  brilliant 
light  of  an  electric  flash,  and  the  facade  of  Market  Street 
distinctly  visible  through  the  windows  of  the  apartment. 
********* 
A  week  afterward,  when  I  recovered  sensibility,  I  ascer- 
tained several  things.  First,  that  Professor  Vehr  had  left 
the  city,  the  lessee  of  the  Palace  Hotel  vowing  that  he 
would  never  receive  another  scientist,  or  permit  another 
private  wire  from  the  Electric  Lighting  Company  to  enter 
the  building.  Secondly,  that  Doctor  Gerald  Ashley  had 
not  been  seen  since  the  eventful  night,  the  strange  expe- 
riences of  which  I  have  just  recorded.  Thirdly,  that  on 
that  very  day  Miss  Julia  Radcliffe  had  disappeared  from 
New  Orleans,  the  last  time  that  she  had  been  seen  being 
in  a  certain  kiosk  in  the  Exposition  grounds  with  a  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Livingstone,  though  that  gentleman  avers  that  he  saw 
her  approached  by  some  stranger,  who  claimed  an  ac- 
quaintanceship with  her,  and  with  whom  she  disappeared  in 
the  crowd  a  short  time  afterward.  When  Mr.  Livingstone 
was  pressed  for  a  description  of  the  gentleman  in  question, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe  were  at  once  convinced  that  it 
could  be  no  one  else  but  Doctor  Gerald  Ashley;  and  while 
sadly  recriminating  him  for  such  a  hasty  and  unadvised 
step  as  eloping  with  their  daugher,  have  no  doubt  that  the 
pair  will  tum  up  when  it  becomes  expedient  to  do  so. 

As  for  me,  I  have  taken  pains  to  verify  the  date  of  the 
disappearance  of  Miss  Julia  Radcliffe  at  New  Orleans, 
and  find  it  to  be  the  same  day  and  hour  as  Dr.  Gerald 
Ashley's  and  my  own  visit  to  Professor  Vehr's  apartments, 
on  the  night  of  the  grand  explosion  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  I 
"have  arrived  at  a  certain  conclusion  on  the  facts,  and  con- 
sider that  the  most  judicious  as  well  as  the  most  sympa- 
thetic course  I  can  pursue,  under  the  circumstances,  is  to 
place  the  foregoing  facts  before  the  public  just  as  they  are; 
thereby,  perhaps,  affording  that  poor  solace  to  the  afflicted 
which  consists  in  the  removal  of  an  ill-grounded  hope  of 
ever  seeing  their  lost  and  loved  ones  agam. 


POST    HOMERICA. 


By  Andrew  Lang. 


As  one  that  for  a  weary  space  has  lain 

Lulled  by  the  song  of  Circe  and  her  wine 
In  gardens  near  the  pale  of  Proserpine, 
Where  tJiat  AZaan  isle  forgets  the  main, 
And  only  the  tow  lutes  of  love  complain, 
And  only  shadows  of  wan  lovers  pine, 
As  such  an  one  were  glad  to  know  the  brine 
Salt  on  his  lips,  and  the  large  air  again— 
So  gladly,  from  the  songs  of  modem  speech 

Men  turn,  and  see  the  stars,  and  fed  the  free 
Shrill  wind  beyond  the  close  of  heavy  flowers, 
And  through  the  music  of  the  languid  hours 
"""hey  hear,  like  ocean  on  a  western  beach, 
fhe  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey. 


They 


Canadian  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  have  large 
mails  save  a  third  in  their  postage  expenses,  it  is  said,  by 
sending  their  mail  matter  in  bundles  by  express  to  the 
nearest  postoffice  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  bound- 
ary line,  where  they  mail  it  at  the  two-cent  rate,  whereas 
they  would  have  to  pay  three  cents  if  the  matter  were 
mailed  on  the  other  side. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave   and   Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Dr.  Morehouse,  Bishop  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  who 
recently  surprised  his  clergy  by  refusing  to  pray  for  the  de- 
struction of  rabbits  in  his  diocese,  has  now  refused  to  au- 
thorize a  prayer  for  rain.  "  Before  complaining,"  he  says, 
"  people  should  do  something  themselves  toward  storing 
up  the  superfluity  in  the  wet  season  against  the  drought. 


Pisidice. 
The  incident  is  from  the  "  Love  Stories  of  Panhenius,"  who  preserved  frag- 
ments of  a  lost  epic  on  the  expedition  of  Achilles  against  Lesbos,  an  islind  allied 
with  Troy. 

The  daughter  of  the  Lesbian  king 

Within  her  bower  she  watched  the  war, 
Far  off  she  heard  the  arrows  ring, 

The  smitten  harness  ring  afar; 
And,  fighting  from  the  foremost  car, 

Saw  one  that  smote  where  all  must  flee; 
More  fair  than  the  Immortals  are 

He  seemed  to  fair  Pisidice! 

She  saw,  she  loved  him,  and  her  heart 

Before  Achilles,  Peleus'  sod, 
Threw  all  its  guarded  gates  apart, 

A  maiden  fortress  lightly  won! 
And,  ere  that  day  of  fight  wasVone, 

No  more  of  land  or  faith  recked  she, 
But  joyed  in  her  new  life  begun  — 

Her  life  of  love,  Pisidice! 

She  took  a  gift  into  her  hand, 

As  one  that  had  a  boon  to  crave; 
She  stole  across  the  ruined  land 

Where  lay  the  dead  without  a  grave, 
And  to  Achilles'  hand  she  gave 

Her  gift,  the  secret  postern's  key. 
"To-morrow  let  me  be  thy  slave!" 

Moaned  to  her  love  Pisidice. 

Ere  dawn  the  Argives'  clarion  call 

Rang  down  Methymna's  burning  street; 
They  slew  the  sleeping  warriors  all, 

They  drove  the  women  to  the  fleet, 
Save  one,  that  to  Achilles'  feet 

Clung,  but,  in  sudden  wrath,  cried  he: 
"For  her  no  doom   but  death  is  meet." 

And  there  men  stoned  Pisidice. 

In  havens  of  that  haunted  coast, 

Amid  the  myrtles  of  the  shore, 
The  moon  sees  many  a  maiden  ghost  — 

Love's  outcast  now  and  ever  more. 
The  silence  hears. the  shades  deplore 

Their  hour  of  dear-bought  love;  but  thee 
The  waves  lull,  'neath  thine  olives  hoar, 

To  dreamless  rest,  Pisidice! 

Homer. 

Homer,  thy  song  men  likened  to  the  sea, 
With  all  the  notes  of  music  in  its  tone, 
With  tides  that  wash  the  dim  dominion 

Of  Hades,  and  light  waves  that  laugh  in  glee 

Around  the  isles  enchanted;  nay,  to  me 

Thy  verse  seems  as  the  River  of  source  unknown 
That  glasses  Egypt's  temples  overthrown 

In  the  sky-nurtured  stream,  eternally. 

No  wiser  we  than  men  of  heretofore 

To  find  thy  sacred  fountains  guarded  fast; 

Enough,  thy  flood  makes  green  our  human  shore, 
As  Nilus  Egypt,  rolling  down  his  vast 

His  fertile  flood,  that  murmurs  evermore 

Of  gods  dethroned,  and  empires  in  the  past. 

Homeric    Unity. 
The  sacred  keep  of  Ilion  is  rent 

With  trench  and  shaft;  foiled  waters  wander  slow 
Through  plains  where  Simois  and  Scamander  went 

To  war  with  gods  and  heroes  long  ago. 

Not  yet  to  tired  Cassandra,  lying  low 
In  rich  Mycenae,  do  the  Fates  relent; 

The  bones  of  Agamejnnon  are  a  show, 
And  ruined  in  his  royal  monument. 

The  dust  and  awful  treasures  of  the  Dead 

Hath  Learning  scattered  wide,  but  vainly  thee, 

Homer,  she  meteth  with  her  tool  of  lead, 

And  strives  to  rend  thy  songs;  too  blind  to  see 

The  crown  that  burns  on  thine  immortal  head 
Of  indivisible  supremacy! 

Two  Sonnets  of  the  Sirens. 

"  Les  Sirenes  estoient  tant  intimes  amies  et  fidelles  compagnes  de  Proserpine, 
qu'elles  estoient  toujours  ensemble.  Esmues  du  juste  deuil  de  la  perte  de  leur 
chere  compagne,  et  enuyees  au  desespoir,  elles  s'arresterent  a.  la  mer  Sicilienne, 
ou  par  leurs  chants  elles  attiroient  les  navigans,  mais  1'uaique  fin  de  la  volupte 
deleur  musique  es  la  Mort." — Pont  us  de  'Pytad,  15JO. 
I. 

The  Sirens  once  were  maidens  innocent 

That  through  the  water-meads  with  Proserpine 

Plucked  no  fire-hearted  flowers,  but  were  content 
Cool  fritillaries  and  flag-flowers  to  twine, 
With  lilies  woven  and  with  wet  woodbine; 

Till  forth  to  seek  .Etncean  buds  they  went, 

And  their  kind  lady  from  their  choir  was  rent 
By  Hades,  down  the  irremeable  decline. 

And  they  have  sought  her  all  the  wild  world  through, 
Till  many  years,  and  wisdom,  and  much  wrong. 

Have  filled  and  changed  their  song,  and  o'er  the  blue 
Rings  deadly  sweet  the  magic  of  the  song, 

And  whoso  hears  must  listen  till  he  die 

Far  on  the  flowery  shores  of  Sicily. 

II. 

So  is  it  with  the  singing  art  of  ours, 

That  once  with  maids  went,  maidenlike,  and  played 
With  woven  dances  in  the  poplar-shade, 

And  all  her  song  was  but  of  lady's  bowers 

And  the  returning  swallows,  and  spring-flowers, 
Till  forth  to  seek  a  shadow-queen  she  strayed, 
A  shadowy  land;  and  now  hath  overweighed 

Her  singing  chaplet  with  the  snow  and  showers. 

And  running  rivers  for  the  bitter  brine 
She  left,  and  by  the  margin  of  life's  sea 

Sings,  and  her  song  is  full  of  the  sea's  moan, 

And  wild  with  dread,  and  love  of  Proserpine; 
And  whoso  once  has  listened  to  her,  he 
His  whole  life  long  is  slave  to  her  alone. 


Mr.  Mark  Boyd,  author  of  the  "  Reminiscences  of 
Fifty  Years,"  mentions  that  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  fortune 
on  his  death-bed  asked  the  minister  whether,  if  he  left  a 
large  sum  to  the  Kirk,  his  salvation  would  be  secured. 
The  cautious  minister  responded  :  "  I  would  not  like  to 
be  positive,  but  it's  weel  worth  trying." 
♦ — 

Lord  Ampthill  once  found  Bismarck  reading  Andersen's 
story  on  the  Ugly  Duckling,  which  relates  how  a  duck 
hatched  a  swan's  egg,  and  how  the  cygnet  was  jeered  at 
by  his  putative  brethren,  the  ducklings,  until  one  day  a 
troop  of  lordly  swans,  floating  down  the  river,  saluted  him 
as  one  of  their  race.  "  Ah,"  observed  Bismarck,  "  it  was 
a  long  time  before  my  poor  mother  could  be  persuaded 
that  in  hatching  me  she  had  not  produced  a  goose." 

The  lady  of  the  house  was  a  handsome  woman  of  a  ma- 
ture order  of  beauty,  and  when  she  had  completed  her 
toilet  she  gazed  fondly  at  herself  in  the  glass,  and  re- 
marked to  her  new  maid :  "  You'd  give  a  good  deal  to  be 
as  good  looking  as  I  am,  wouldn't  you,  now?  "  "  Yes'm; 
almost  as  much  as  you  would  give  to  be  as  young  as  I  am." 
It  is  not  believed  that  this  epigrammatic  young  woman 
will  be  chosen  again  at  the  expiration  of  her  present  term. 


Several  members  of  a  boat  club  at  Frankfort-on-tbe- 
Main  recently  resolved  to  row  to  Mayence  by  night.  It 
was  just  twelve  o'clock  when  they  seated  themselves  in 
their  boat,  grasped  their  oars,  and  bade  their  friends  on 
shore  farewell.  They  pulled  vigorously  all  night,  greatly 
enjoying  the  healthful  exercise,  the  gloom  and  quiet,  and 
the  weird  beauty  of  the  river.  Their  own  chagrin  and  the 
wild  delight  of  their  friends  may  be  imagined  when  they 
found  at  sunrise  they  had  forgotten  to  weigh  anchor,  and 
were  still  fast  to  the  float  from  which  they  embarked. 
They  are  now  known  to  all  Frankfort  as  "  the  explorers." 

Theatre  parties  are  now  generally  dubbed  "  nuisances  " 
for  their  persistent  talking.  At  one  given  a  few  evenings 
since  by  some  "  fashionable  "  Bostonians,  an  outsider  in 
the  audience  would  be  forgiven  for  wishing  for  the  pres- 
ence and  action  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  Blake,  who,  when 
similarly  annoyed — while  trying  to  hear  the  delicious  music 
of  an  opera — by  some  thoughtless,  selfish  persons  behind 
her,  made  several  attempts  to  silence  them  by  her  looks; 
finding  this  measure  unsuccessful,  she  again  turned  around, 
and,  looking  the  offenders  in  the  face,  said  in  an  emphatic 
tone  indicating  her  long- suppressed  feeling:  "For  God's 
sake,  hold  your  tongues,  will  you? "    And  they  did! 

Dr.  Hauffe,  the  celebrated  physician  of  Vienna,  one  day 
received  a  telegram  from  Cracow  requesting  him  to  repair 
thither  with  all  haste,  as  Moses  Abrahamson  was  very  ill 
and  required  advice.  This  Moses  was  known  to  be  one  of 
the  richest  men  of  his  tribe.  The  doctor,  who  had  an 
enormous  practice  and  was  very  busy  at  the  time,  wired 
back:  "  My  fee  will  be  two  thousand  florins."  A  second 
dispatch  urged  him  to  come  without  delay,  but  added  that 
he  might  surely  do  it  for  less.  "  Not  a  kreutzer  less  than 
two  thousand  florins,"  was  the  reply  from  Vienna,  where- 
upon a  final  telegram  came  to  hand  directing  the  physician 
to  start  at  once.  It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  bit- 
terly cold,  so  that  our  medical  man  was  anything  but 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  the  long  journey.  But  what 
was  his  disgust  on  being  met  at  the  Cracow  railway  station 
by  a  deputation  of  long-coated  Polish  Jews,  bringing  the 
tidings  that  he  came  too  late,  as  Moses  Abrahamson  had 
died  a  few  hours  before.  As  there  was  no  train  back  to 
Vienna  that  day,  he  was  perforce  compelled  to  put  up  for 
the  night  at  a  hotel.  Meanwhile  the  news  of  the  great 
doctor's  arrival  had  spread  through  the  town,  and  sick 
people  of  every  description,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  be- 
sieged his  door.  So  many  afflicted  persons  touched 
his  compassionate  heart,  and  he  freely  gave  them  the  ad- 
vice they  needed.  When,  at  last,  he  got  to  the  station, 
and  was  about  to  step  into  the  carriage,  a  Polish  Jew  came 
sidling  up  to  him  with  a  knowing  smile  on  his  face,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear:  "  I  say,  doctor,  I  only  wanted  to  tell 
you  that  Moses  Abrahamson  isn't  dead;  not  a  bit  of  it;  he 
was  among  those  patients  whom  you  cured  for  nothing." 

Maitre  Lachand,  the  famous  advocate,  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  master  of  comedy  in  France,  and  not  a  few  emi- 
nent actors  envied  him  his  marvelous  mimic  powers.  He 
was  once  employed  to  defend  a  murderer,  against  whom 
the  facts  were  hopelessly  clear.  When  his  pathetic  appeals 
and  his  tears — which  were  always  at  call  when  he  pleaded 
before  a  country  jury — failed  to  touch  his  stolid  audience, 
he  resorted  to  the  most  impudent  piece  of  broad  farce. 
Thrusting  his  moistened  white  handkerchief  into  his  pock- 
et, he  demanded  if  the  jurors  were  men,  if  they  had  human 
hearts,  if  they  could  bring  themselves  to  condemn  a  fellow- 
man  like  the  accused,  whom  he  had  credited  with  all  sorts 
of  chivalrous,  if  not  saintly,  merits.  His  eloquence  was 
not  merely  fruitless,  but  the  jury  responded  to  it  at  first 
with  uneasy  shuffling,  then  witft  biting  of  lips,  and,  finally, 
with  loud  and  uncontrolled  bursts  of  laughter.  Lachand, 
while  flinging  about  his  hands,  had  intentionally  dipped 
his  fingers  into  the  great  ink-pot  in  front  of  him,  and,  as  he 
drew  his  right  hand  across  his  forehead,  as  if  in  an  agony  of 
despair  at  the  certain  fate  of  the  accused,  he  left  upon  his 
brow  an  enormous  black  mark  like  a  crescent  moon,  and 
drew  other  black  traces  down  his  cheeks  as  he  put  his  fin- 
gers to  his  eyes  to  dash  away  the  tears.  Feigning  high 
moral  indignation  at  their  conduct,  he  continued:  "  You 
are  about  to  decide  whether  one  of  your  fellow-men  shall 
be  thrust  by  you  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  living;  and  you 
choose  such  a  moment  for  indulging  in  cruel  and  thought- 
less laughter.  Is  this  extravagant  mirth  a  fitting  mood  in 
which  to  decide  whether  a  man  shall  or  shall  not  die?" 
The  argument  actually  told  upon  the  jury.  The  man  was 
acquitted. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


HARD    TIMES    IN    GOTHAM. 

'Flaneur"  discusses  Economy  and  the  Attractions  of  the  Stage. 


The  dullness  of  the  town  is  unprecedented  for  this  time 
of  the  year.  Socially,  things  are  doing  all  nglv,  but  in  the 
way  of  general  amusements  there  is  nothing  to  see.  The 
pugilists  have  been  so  thoroughly  frightened  by  the  im- 
prisonment of  Henry  and  the  arrest  of  Sullivan  and  Green- 
field, that  they  sit  dejectedly  in  the  back  rooms  of  the  va- 
rious "  resorts  "  around  town  and  drink  beer  with  sullen 
discontent.  Periodically  they  shower  maledictions  upon 
the  Police  Department,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Grand 
Jury,  and  recall  with  delight  the  palmy  days  of  a  year  ago, 
when  something  was  going  on  in  the  pugilistic  way  every 
night  in  the  week.  The  entire  failure  of  the  shopping  sea- 
son about  Christmas,  and  the  vast  amount  of  unsold  goods 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  stores,  have  discouraged  the 
shop-keeper  and  the  clerk.  They  have  taken  to  visiting 
the  ten  and  twenty-five-cent  skating-rinks  with  their  "  ladi- 
frens,"  instead  of  "  doing  the  grand  "  at  the  theatre  or  the 
opera.  Half  the  men  in  Wall  Street  have  given  up  draw- 
poker  as  a  luxury  too  dear  for  indulgence  in  these  times, 
and  many  of  the  big  brokers  are  scalping  in  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  learning  to  feel  as  large  and  affectionate  a  ven- 
eration for  a  one-dollar  bill  as  they  do  for  their  lives.  Dog- 
carts and  tandems  are  rare  on  the  avenue  and  in  the  park, 
and  yacht  owners  sit  by  and  submit  to  the  pangs  of  unhap- 
piness  and  remorse  at  their  approaching  defeat  in  the  "  Cup 
Race,"  rather  than  to  put  forth  the  gold  necessary  to  build 
a  new  racing-sloop.  Men  about  town  have  developed  a 
surprising  fondness  for  Bass's  ale  and  hard  whisky,  in  lieu 
of  the  erstwhile  popular  champagne,  and  the  million  seal- 
skin sacques  one  sees  about  the  streets  begin  to  look  rusty 
about  the  edges  and  yellow  at  the  shoulders.  Men  who 
formerly  smoked  nothing  but  "  Perfectas  "  have  decided 
that  ten-cent  cigars  will  go  until  the  cloud  of  uncertainly 
which  overhangs  the  North  American  continent — pending 
the  selection  of  a  cabinet  by  the  fat  man  in  Albany,  who 
pushed  Mr.  Blaine  so  successfully  down  the  home-stretch 
last  November — has  cleared  away,  and  the  general  cry  is 
not  reform,  but  economy.  Men  who  had  not  previously 
been  there  for  years  have  been  passing  their  leisure  even- 
ings at  a  beer  resort  on  Twenty-third  Street,  known  as  Ros- 
ter &  Bial's,  where  large-eyed  and  showily  dressed  women, 
bucolic  visitors  in  their  cups,  German  waiters  in  their  ele- 
ment, and  variety  actors  in  choice  songs  and  dances — not 
to  speak  of  the  traditional  serio-comic  singer  in  her  wealth 
of  vocal  gems  and  no  end  of  pink  stockings — may  be  en- 
joyed for  twenty-five  cents  per  evening. 

At  the  Bijou  Opera  House,  Harry  Dixie  is  still  playing 
"  Adonis  "  to  fair  business.  The  company  has  grown  worse 
and  worse,  until  it  is  now  a  decidedly  ragged  organization. 
It  has  been  playing  steadily  since  last  summer,  and  has  lost 
the  air  of  novelty  which  originally  attracted  attention.  At 
Niblo's  Garden,  that  exceedingly  tiresome  mush,  "  Skipped 
by  the  Light  of  the  Moon,"  is  playing  to  the  few  people 
who  have  never  seen  it  before.  Lotta  is  illustrating,  with  a 
degree  of  force  that  carries  everything  before  it,  how  as- 
toundingly  she  has  deteriorated  within  the  last  five  years, 
and  what  a  cheerful  botcb  she  can  make  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  that  of  Nitouche.  And  the  director  of  the  German 
Opera  gives  us  such  startling  bits  of  novelty  as  "  The 
Huguenots,"  "  The  Prophet,"  "  Lohengrin,"  and  "  Tann- 
haiiser."  A  few  days  ago  I  was  passing  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  and  I  noticed  what  appeared  to  be  a  mob 
around  the  doors.  A  few  inquiries  disclosed  that  they 
were  struggling  to  buy  seats  for  the  new  opera,  "  La  Juive." 
The  fact  that  something  novel  was  to  be  produced  up 
town  created  a  full-blazed  sensation  in  operatic  circles. 
At  the  Union  Square  Theatre  "  Three  Wives  "  is  played 
to  audiences  that  are  apparently  amused,  and  Wallack  s 
Theatre  is  doing  a  capital  business  with  "  Victor  Durand." 
Agnes  Booth  has  suddenly  appeared  again  at  the  head  of 
a  very  tart  com  pany,  playing  the  English  melodrama,  "  The , 
Wages  of  Sin,"  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett,  at  the  Star 
Theatre,  with  "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  is  a  reminiscence 
more  or  less  cloudy  of  two  years  ago.  At  the  Fifth  Avenue 
and  the  Comedy  theatres,  there  are  half  a  hundred  people 
or  more  rehashing  variety  specialties  under  the  titles  of 
"  A  Bottle  of  Ink"  and  "  We,  Us  &  Co.,"  and  "  The  Pri- 
vate Secretary  "  goes  on  with  the  persistency  of  a  second 
"  Hazel  Rirke  "  at  the  Madison  Square  theatre. 

Harrigan  &  Hart  are  of  course  doing  well  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  but  the  "  Trip  to  Africa,"  which  is  the  attraction 
at  the  new  Standard  Theatre,  is  by  no  means  a  go.  This 
opera  of  Suppe's  is  heavy,  as  presented  up  town.  The 
cast  is  decidedly  Dutchy,  not  to  say  Hebraic,  and  the  plot 
uninteresting.  The  costumes  are  gorgeous,  and  the  theatre 
a  beautiful  little  band-box  of  a  house,  in  light  colors  pleas- 
ingly contrasted.  The  audiences  are  small.  John  Duff, 
who  for  some  years  has,  in  his  capacity  and  position  as 
father-in-law  of  Augustin  Daly,  engineered  a  large  finan- 
cial influence  over  Daly's  Theatre,  now  presides  perma- 
nently at  the  Standard.  His  son,  known  as  Jimmy  Duff, 
is  the  active  manager  of  the  new  house.  The  father  takes 
care  of  the  finances  of  both  theatres.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Duff  is  not  alarmed  by  the  at  least  partial  failure  of  a 
"  Trip  to  Africa,"  as  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  thereabouts 
Mr.  Daly  will  leave  his  own  theatre  and  move  into  this 
new  bijou  of  a  house.  What  will  become  of  Jimmy  Duff 
at  that  juncture  is  not  stated.  I  neglected  to  say  that 
in  the  array  of  midwinter  amusements  in  this  Metropolis 
of  America  (New  York)  Mr.  Gus  Williams  also  holds  a 
place.  With  Gus  Williams,  Lotta,  Harrison  andGourlay, 
Mackay,  Agnes  Booth,  Lawrence  Barrett  and  Mestayer 
holding  the  boards,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  theatres 
are  unattractive.  There  is  an  air  of  mustiness  and  an- 
tiquity about  the  whole  theatrical  world  of  New  York 
just  now.  The  only  house  that  has  anything  new  to  offer 
is  the  Casino.  Here  "  Apajune"  was  presented  on  Mon- 
day night.  The  opera  is  by  Millocker,  the  man  who  wrote 
"  The  Beggar  Student,"  and  when  it  was  produced  here  two 
or  three  years  ago  it  was  a  very  rapid  sort  of  failure.  It 
was  brought  out  at  the  Casino  with  all  the  liberality  inva- 
riably displayed  by  that  house,  and  up  to  the  ending  of 
the  first  act  it  looked  like  a  very  equivocal  sort  of  success. 
Put !  .e  second  act  made  the  opera. 


I  do  not  know  whether  the  fame  of  Francis  Wilson  has 
extended  as  far  as  San  Francisco  yet  or  not.  He  is  a 
modest  man,  and  was  some  years  in  the  variety  profession, 
but  a  few  seasons  ago  he  made  a  hit  in  a  small  part,  and 
from  that  time  on  he  has  gone  ahead  fast,  until  now  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  more  popular  comedian  on  the  comic 
opera  stage  than  he,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Fred- 
erick Leslie.  Mr.  Wilson  made  "Apajune"  a  success. 
More  than  this,  he  has  made  it  a  great  success;  and  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  run  till  May  if  Wilson  is  kept  in 
the  cast.  He  does  the  part  of  a  hen-pecked  prince,  and 
every  line  he  speaks  tells.  He  has  a  love  scene  with  a 
villager  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  palace,  which  is  de- 
cidedly the  funniest  thing  I  have  seen  on  the  slage  this 
season.  After  he  has  made  love  to  the  pretty  villager — 
Miss  Lilly  Post — he  asks  her  to  show  him  what  sort  of 
dances  are  popular  in  Wallachia.  She  thereupon  goes 
through  a  very  staid  and  proper  sort  of  a  peasant  dance, 
and  I  hen  asks  Mr.  Wilson  how  they  dance  in  Paris.  Wil- 
son teaches  her  some  of  the  intricacies,  subtleties,  and  ag- 
gressive poses  of  the  can-can,  and  they  dance  off  the  stage 
together.  Fortunately,  Lilly  Post  is  one  of  those  aggress- 
ively modest  women  who  are  sometimes  found  upon  the 
stage.  There  is  something  about  her  walk,  her  gestures, 
and  general  make-up  that  suggests,  constantly,  that  she  is 
proper  and  good.  She  takes  very  short  steps,  carries  her 
head  bent  forward,  and  habitually  has  the  appealing  air  of 
the  modest  young  woman  of  proper  romances.  Accord- 
ingly, Miss  Post  is  in  nowise  vulgar,  and  the  dance  is 
purely  humorous.  The  pair  receive  half  a  dozen  recalls 
every  night,  until  both  Mr.  Wilson  and  Miss  Post  are  com- 
pletely worn  out^  Things  at  the  Casino  look  bright  for 
the  Aronsons. 

McCaull  leaves  on  the  first  of  May,  and  will  probably 
transfer  his  company  to  some  other  New  York  theatre. 
Then  the  theatre  reverts  to  the  Aronsons,  who  are,  next  to 
Harrigan  and  Hart,  as  popular  managers  as  there  are  in 
New  York.  Their  new  company  ought  to  make  a  stir. 
They  have  secured  for  the  leading  soprano  parts  that,  enor- 
mously clever  woman,  Sadie  Martinot,  who  made  such  a 
strike  in  "  Confusion "  last  year.  Besides  being  clever, 
Miss  Martinot  is  a  professional  beauty,  whose  pictures 
have  sold  almost  as  extensively  as  those  of  Maude  Brans- 
combe.  There  is  to  be  another  beauty  in  the  new  com- 
pany, whose  stage  name  is  Pauline  Hall.  She  has  been 
the  idol  of  the  dudes  all  this  season,  and  though  her  face 
is  a  bit  doll-like  and  rather  void  of  expression,  she  has  the 
most  beautiful  figure  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  stage,  not  ex- 
cepting those  of  Adelaide  Neilson,  Alice  Lingard,  Char- 
lotte Thompson,  the  raw-boned  Mary,  or  any  of  the  other 
stage  beauties  who  have  risen  to  the  distinction  of  having 
their  figures  pasted  on  tobacco  and  soap-boxes  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  In  the  new  company,  the  Aronsons 
will  also  have  Mr.  Wilson.  They  signed  with  him  before 
this  most  recent  success,  and  they  have  reason  to  congrat- 
ulate themselves,  for  they  have  in  him  a  comedian  who 
will  make  the  Casino  even  more  famous  than  it  is  now.  I 
met  Mr.  Wilson  off  the  stage  yesterday,  and  I  must  say  that 
1  was  very  much  disappointed  in  him.  John  Howson, 
Digby  Bell,  Fred.  Leslie,  and,  indeed,  all  of  the  comic 
opera  men  whom  I  have  met,  have  proved  themselves  to 
be  bright  and  clever  men  socially.  But  Wilson  seems  to 
be  quite  destitute  of  the  elements  of  good-fellowship.  He 
is  a  quiet,  almost  stupid  man,  who  meets  his  wife  at  the 
end  of  every  performance,  goes  directly  home,  and  is  never 
"  on  parade."  He  is  a  wise  man,  of  course,  but  he  doesn't 
go  very  well  with  the  boys.     Perhaps  he  is  in  luck. 

Speaking  of  comic  opera  and  things  of  this  sort  calls  to 
mind  the  very  ingenious  methods  of  Mr.  Rice.  I  was  de- 
coyed into  the  Comedy  Theatre  the  other  night  by  a  litho- 
graph of  the  plastic  features  of  John  A.  Mackay.  I  would 
walk  an  English  mile  any  day  in  the  week  to  hear  Mackey's 
representation  of  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers,  which  he  gave  in 
"  Pop."  He  was  immensely  funny,  and  when  the  "  Pop  " 
company  consisted  of  himself,  George  Fortescue,  Kate 
Castleton,  Irene  Perry,  and  one  or  two  other  bright  people, 
it  made  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  a  variety  show.  So  I  went 
in  to  see  "  A  Bottle  of  Ink."  It  was  a  second  edition  of 
"  Pop,"  cheap,  paper-covered,  and  dog-eared.  A  number 
of  incompetent  people  bored  the  audience  while  Mackay 
was  off  the  stage.  He  was,  of  course,  amusing  while  in 
front  of  the  audience,  but  the  others  were  very  cruel. 
Three  fat  and  slimy  men,  with  faces  that  were  typical  of 
the  purest  Hebraic  blood  of  Chatham  Street,  sang  a  trio 
from  "  Princess  Ida,"  two  or  three  song-and-dance  men  ap- 
peared in  succession,  a  man  played  on  two  cornets  at  once, 
a  woman  did  a  comic  ballet  act,  two  or  three  other  women 
sang  songs,  and  so  on  to  the  bitter  end.  It  was  exactly  the 
same  sort  of  a  show  as  that  which  surrounds  Mr.  Dixey's 
performance  of  "  Adonis."  Mr.  Rice  lugs  into  these  com- 
panies the  chorus  girls  who  appeared  in  "  The  Merry 
War,"  "  Mascotte,"  "  Princess  Ida,"  "  Billee  Taylor,"  and 
"  Falka";  the  boys  who  sang  in  "  The  Merry  Duchess," 
the  Big  Four  who  appear  in  variety  shows,  and  so  on  in- 
terminably. From  every  comic  opera  that  has  achieved 
any  popularity,  Mr.  Rice  has  calmly  appropriated  the  best 
part,  secured  the  costumes  second-hand,  and  introduced 
the  feature  in  the  extraordinary  hodge-podge  which  makes 
up  what  he  calls  his  plays.  But  then  the  people  like  it, 
and  I  suppose  that  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
whole  thing.  Just  now  nothing  will  do  for  the  public  but 
nonsense,  and  that  of  the  rankest  sort. 

New  York,  January  14,  1885.  Blakely  Hall. 


Mrs.  Emily  Pitt-Stevens,  since  returning  from  her  East- 
ern trip — where  she  went  in  the  interest  of  St.  John's  can- 
didacy—has returned  to  the  lecture  field  in  California, 
where  she  is  again  doing  good  service  by  her  eloquent 
advocacy  of  the  temperance  cause.  Her  last  address  was 
delivered  to  the  Society  of  the  Order  of  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance in  advocacy  of  a  scheme  of  mutual  insurance,  which 
is  a  peculiar  institution  of  this  order.  As  none  but  mem- 
bers of  the  order  can  receive  the  benefits  of  this  mutual  re- 
lief society,  and  as  the  information  is  within  the  reach  of 
all,  we  need  only  say  that  the  scheme  is  well  worth  exam- 
ining. It  enables  the  temperate  to  insure  their  lives  with- 
out paying  for  the  life  insurance  of  the  profligate  and 
drunken. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


[All  communications   for   this    department   should    be    addressed    to   "Chess 

Editor  Argonaut,  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal."] 

S3T  The  Chess  Editor  is  absent  for  a  few  weeks  at  the   East,  during  which 

he  requests  the  indulgence  of   his  correspondents.     All  solutions  and   other 

communications  will  be  acknowledged  upon  bis  return. 


Problem  No.  XCVIII.— By  P.  Stein,  Gentin. 

From  International  Chess  A/r.gazine. 

White— King  at  OR  sq;  Queen  at  QR4;  Rooks  at  K  so 

Bishop  at  KK14;  Knights  at  KB5,  QIJ6;  Pawn  atQ6 

Black — King  at  Q2;  Bishop  at  K7. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


KB2; 


Problem  No.  XCIX.— By  J.  H.  Blackburne. 

From  Sporting  and  Dramatic  Arews. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Game  No.  57. 
A  fine  and  interesting  example  of  chess  at  odds,  played  in  the 
handicap  tournament  of  the  Manhattan  Chess  Club,  between  Mr. 
A.  Vorrath  and  Captain  Mackenzie,  the  latter  yielding  the  odds  of 
Pawn  and  two  moves.  Score  and  notes  from  the  Hrooklyn  Chess 
Chronicle : 

REMOVE  BLACK'S  KING'S   BISHOP'S   PAWN. 


White. 

Vorrath. 
1— PK4 
2-PQ4 
3-BK3 
4-PK5 
5-BQ3 
6— KKt  B3 
7-P  QB3 
8— Castles 
9— QKt  Q2 
10— R  QB  sq 
II— R  K  sq 
12— B  QKt  sq 
13— Kt  KB  sq 
14— Kt  KKt3 

I5-Q  Q2 
16— Kt  K2 
17— B  KKt5 
18— P  KKt4 
19— B  x  Kt 
20— K  Kt2 


Black. 
Mackenzie. 

'2-PK3" 
3-PQ4 
4-P  KKt3 
5— B  Kt2 
6— P  QB4 
7-Kt  QB3 
8— KKt  K2 
9 — Castles 
10- B  62 
11— P  QB5 
12— P  QK14 
13-P  QR4 
14— Kt  KE 


-BK3 
-P  KR4 


White.  Black. 

27— P  x  P  ch  27— K  R  sq 

28— KtPxBP  28-R  Kt7 

29— Q  Q  sq  29—  QR  Kt2 

30— B  QB2  30—  R  x  RP 

31— Kt  KB4  31— Kt  Q  sq 

32—  B  KK16  32-KRK17 

33— B  x  B  33— Q  x  B 
34-QQR4!(d)34-QKB2 

35-Q  x  RP  35-KR  Kt3 

36— Q  RS  36— R  QKt  sq 

37-QR7  37-QRK12 

38-QR4  3S-KtQB3 


7(c) 


50— P  queens  ch  50— R  x  Q 
51— Kt  x  R         5,1— B  Kt4  ch 
52— K  K2  Resigns. 


39-RQRsq  39-KtK2(e) 

40— Q  B2  40 — B  KB  sq 

64  41— B  QB  sq  41— Q  KKt2 

5— R  QR2  (a)  42— K  B3  42— Q  KB2 

16-PQR5  43-KK13  43-QKt2 

— Q  K  sq  44— P  KB3  44-KtB4ch(f) 

— Kt  KR3  45— K  B2  45— Kt  K2 

19— R  x  Kt  46— B  R3  46— Q  B2 

20-Q  KB  (b)  47-K  K3  47-R  QKt  (g) 

21— R  KB2  48— B  x  Kt  48— H  x  B  sq 

22 — B  K  sq  49— Kt  K16  ch  49— K  KI2 
23— RKR'sq      23— PQK15 
24— QR  KB  sq   24— P  K6 
25—  Y  KR5         25— KR  QKt2 
26-P  x  KKtP    26— P  x  QBP 

(a)  So  as  to  bring  the  Rook  over  to  the  King's  side  in  case  of 
necessity. 

(b)  20— B  x  B,  followed  by  21— Q  to  KB,  would  have  been  better 
play. 

(c)  A  poor  move,  leading  to  the  loss  of  Black's  valuable  QRP. 
32 — R  to  QK16  ought  to  have  been  played. 

(d)  A  beautiful  coup,  which  virtually  decides  the  game. 

(e)  He  evidently  dare  not  attack  the  Queen  with  Rook  at  R2, 
for  White  could  either  take  it  off  with  Queen  or  retire  Queen  to  B2, 
in  either  case  winning  easily. 

(f )  With  the  faint  hope  that  White  might  retire  King  to  Kt2,  in 
which  event  Black  would  win  by  R  to  QK17,  etc. 

(g)  The  exchange  of  Knight  for  Bishop  can  no  longer  be  pre- 
vented, and  Black  s  resources  are  at  an  end.  The  game  throughout 
is  very  well  played  by  Mr.  Vorrath. 


Mr.  James  D.  Seguin,  chess  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat,  has  just  concluded  in  his  column  a  very  able  and  com- 
prehensive criticism  and  review  of  the  American  edition  of  Cook's 

Synopsis."  Brother  Pope,  of  the  Elizabeth  Herald,  recommends 
the  utilizing  of  the  twelve  advertising  pages  at  the  end  of  the  book 
by  pasting  on  them  the  admirable  review  just  completed.  A  good 
suggestion. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  England  Mr.  S.  Rosenthal,  the  well- 
known  chess-player,  engaged  in  three  simultaneous  matches,  in 
which,  out  of  a  total  number  of  fifty-eight  games  played  to  a  finish, 
Mr.  Rosenthal  won  forty-six,  lost  nine,  and  drew  three.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  he  received  the  notification  of  his  election  to  hon- 
orary membership  in  the  City  of  London  Chess  Club. 


New  York  society  has  sustained  a  loss  which  it  really  feels  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Lydig  Suydam.  "  Uncle-Lydig, "  as  he  was  generally 
called,  was  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  a  bachelor.  lie  was  rich, 
and  he  lived  in  a  very  cozy  house  on  Thirty-fourth  Street,  where  he 
was  very  fond  of  entertaining  young  people  and  the  stars  of  the 
musical  firmament.  Christine  Nilsson  was  one  of  his  favorites, 
and  he  gave  her  a  handsome  old-fashioned  silver  teapot  just  before 
she  left  New  York  the  last  time.  Uncle  Lydig  cared  comparatively 
little  for  the  society  of  his  contemporaries,  and  found  his  greatest 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  the  young.  He  was  a  sort  of  fairy  god- 
mother to  one-half  the  young  girls  in  society,  and  they  were  all  very 
fond  of  him.  He  was  a  remarkably  well-preserved  old  man,  and 
although  his  hair  and  mustache  were  snow-white,  he  did  not  look 
his  age.  His  face  was  round  and  florid,  and  he  dressed  in  the  fash- 
ion 01  a  younger  man.  There  was  no  more  familiar  figure  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  at  the  balls,  or  theatres  on  first  nights,  than  that  of  Uncle 
Lydig  Suydam. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SARDOU'S    NEW    PLAY. 


■Parisina"    describes  the  Premiere  at   the  Porte   Saint-Martio. 


All  Paris  is  now  talking  of  nothing  but  Victorien  Sar- 
dou's  new  play,  "  Theodora,"  which  was  produced  at  the 
Porte  Saint-Martin  Theatre  last  night.  For  some  time 
back  the  theatrical  world  has  been  anxiously  awaiting  its 
production,  and,  during  the  last  week,  nothing  else  was 
talked  of  in  the  cafes,  the  theatres,  and  the  salons.  The 
interest  was  not  all  owing  to  the  dramatist's  celebrity;  it 
was  announced  that  the  play  was  written  for  Madame 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  everybody  was  curious  to  see  how 
she  would  look  and  act.  She  has  not  appeared  on  the 
stage  for  about  six  months —  not  since  the  miserable  failure 
of  Jean  Richepin's  version  of  "  Macbeth."  I  use  the  word 
version  advisedly,  for  nothing  but  a  new  play  could  be  far- 
ther from  a  translation.  During  that  time  she  has  been 
in  the  depths  of  an  obscurity/  from  which  her  financial 
troubles,  and  even  her  attempt  at  suicide  after  her  quarrel 
with  Richepin,  have  failed  to  raise  her. 

But  Paris,  with  her  proverbial  fickleness,  was  once  more 
curious  to  see  Sarah,  and  so,  last  night,  the  large  theatre 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  single  tickets  sold  as  high  as  sixty  francs  in  the  after- 
noon, not  a  stall  was  unoccupied.  Of  course,  all  the 
celebrities  were  there.  Between  two  brother  Academi- 
cians, Gaston  Boissier  and  Caro,  I  saw  the  strong  features 
of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  all  three  loudly  applauding  the  more 
powerful  scenes  and  discussing  their  confrere^  success 
during  the  entr'actes.  The  Princesse  de  Sagan  was  in  her 
loge,  and  with  her  a  remarkably  pretty  woman,  whom  I 
have  not  seen  before.  Scattered  throughout  the  audience 
I  noticed  Francois  Coppee,  Ludovic  Halevy,  Georges 
Ohnet,  Gounodj  and  Lassalle — doubtless  discussing  the 
merits  of  Massenet's  music — and  a  score  of  others  who 
are  known  in  letters,  politics,  and  society  the  world  over. 
Sardou  has  laid  the  time  of  his  play  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  when  Justinien,  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  had 
such  trouble  with  insurrections,  one  of  which  resulted  in 
the  burning  of  the  original  Church  of  Saint  Sophia.  The 
first  scene,  which  takes  place  in  a  vast  and  luxuriously  dec- 
orated court,  is  rather  prosy,  partaking  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  prologue,  in  which  the  audience  is  informed  of 
the  political  struggles  about  to  take  place.  As  the  curtain 
rose,  Theodora  entered  from  a  chapel,  whence  came  the 
throbbing  notes  of  an  organ.  At  the  first  sight  of  Bern- 
hardt a  thrill  of  excitement  passed  through  the  entire  house, 
and  everyone  remarked  how  fresh  the  great  actress  looked, 
and  how  gorgeously  she  was  dressed.  Her  costume  was 
copied  exactly  from  the  celebrated  mosaic  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Virgin  in  the  Church  of  Ravenna — flowing  robes  of 
yellow  satin  embroidered  with  topazes;  her  coiffure  was 
ablaze  with  jewels,  and  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  white  lily, 
the  Empress  Theodora's  favorite  flower. 

Seating  herself  on  a  couch  of  tigers'  skins,  she  gives 
audience  to  her  subjects,  among  whom  is  Antonina,  her 
friend  and  former  companion  in  the  circus.  Theodora 
effects  a  reconciliation  between  Antonina  and  her  hus- 
band, Belisaire,  commander  of  the  imperial  forces,  who 
has  left  his  wife  because  of  her  constant  infidelities.  On 
the  departure  of  the  courtiers,  she  is  once  more  free  from 
care,  and  the  nature  of  the  courtesan  appears  beneath  the 
golden  robes  of  the  empress.  Taking  two  mute  slaves, 
she  departs,  heavily  veiled,  to  meet  her  lover,  Andreas, 
who  knows  her  only  as  "  Myrtha,"  a  young  widow,  about 
to  be  married  to  a  rich  old  jailer. 

The  second  scene  takes  place  in  the  vaults  beneath  the 
Hippodrome,  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  grandeur  of  the  im- 
perial palace.  Theodora  enters,  preceded  by  Tamyris,  an 
old  and  withered  witch,  who  gives  her  a  love-philtre  for 
Andreas.  This  scene  is  also  of  little  dramatic  interest, 
but  the  weird,  uncanny  aspect  of  the  place  quite  depressed 
me,  particularly  when  Theodora  passed  her  hand  through 
the  bars  of  a  large  cage  as  if  caressing  the  wild  beast  it  was 
to  contain.  I  have  heard  that  M.  Duquesnel,  the  direc- 
tor, had  obtained  a  live  tiger  to  use  in  this  scene,  but  the 
censors  would  not  allow  it  on  the  stage.  Just  think  what 
an  effect  it  would  create,  to  see  Theodora  caress  a  real 
tiger.    Ugh  !    It  makes  me  shiver. 

The  next  scene  is  in  Andreas's  atrium,  the  simple  lines 
of  its  pure  Grecian  architecture  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  gaudier  but  less  beautiful  style  of  the  other  scenes. 
In  this  scene  Marais  first  appears  as  Andreas,  the  hero  of 
the  piece.  At  least  I  suppose  he  is  the  hero,  for  no  play 
is  complete  without  one,  and  he  most  nearly  approaches 
that  character.  A  love  scene  takes  place  between  Theo- 
dora and  Andreas,  who  informs  her  that  he  is  one  of  the 
band  of  conspirators,  who,  headed  by  Marcellus,  captain 
of  the  palace  guards,  intend  to  take  Justinien  prisoner  and 
carry  him  off  to  the  coast  of  Asia.  At  this  point  a  mur- 
mur from  the  streets  is  heard,  gradually  increasing  till, 
above  the  confused  noise,  a  voice  can  be  heard  shouting  a 
ribald  song  about  Theodora.  Andreas  is  laughingly  taking 
up  the  refrain,  when  Theodora  presses  her  hand  on  his 
lips,  crying,  "  Oh,  not  you  !  not  you  ! "  The  commotion 
slowly  subsides,  and  Theodora  hastens  to  the  palace  to 
warn  Justinian  of  his  danger. 

The  action  of  the  drama  swiftly  increases  in  intensity 
from  this  point  to  the  close.  In  the  fourth  scene,  the  stage 
is  divided  into  two  compartments,  the  one  a  cabinet,  ele- 
gantly furnished  in  carved  wood  inlaid  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones ;  the  other,  a  sort  of  gallery  hung  with  Chinese 
tapestries,  with  a  large  window  at  the  back  through  which 
can  be  seen  the  Bosphorus.  A  further  contrast  is  effected 
in  the  brilliant  light  of  the  cabinet,  which  light  falls  from 
a  magnincentyfoOT^au  of  beaten  gold,  while  the  gallery  is 
lighted  by  a  single  baleful  ray  of  moonlight.  In  the  cabi- 
net is  seated  Justinien,  resplendent  in  his  brilliant  robes 
embroidered  with  gems,  and  wearing  the  traditional  pen- 
dant ear-rings  of  the  Asian  emperors,  and  at  his  side  is  an 
officer  of  the  court. 

At  Theodora's  entrance  Justinien,  whose  suspicions  have 
been  aroused  by  her  long  absence,  asks  her  why  she  has 
gone  forth  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  but  she  stops  his  ques- 
tions by  informing  him  of  the  plot  against  his  life.  The 
low  murmurs  of  the  approaching  crowd  are  heard,  and 
Justinien  is  about  to  accept  the  advice  of  Belisaire  and  fly 


to  some  place  of  safety  until  his  forces  can  be  collected, 
but  he  is  deterred  by  Theodora's  declaration  that  she  will 
remain  to  be  killed  as  an  empress  in  her  palace  and  not 
like  a  hunted  beast.  He  finally  determines  to  remain  and 
face  the  insurgents.  But  an  unlooked  for  danger  threatens 
them.  Marcellus,  having  free  access  to  the  palace,  has 
introduced  his  fellow-conspirator,  Andreas,  who  is  on  his 
way  to  the  emperor's  apartments,  when  he  is  seized  by 
Belisaire.  In  the  struggle  he  calls  out,  "  It  is  I,  Andreas," 
and  Theodora  hearing  him,  hurries. him  into  the  secret 
gallery  and  closes  the  door. 

But  Marcellus  is  taken,  and  fearing  least  he  may  divulge 
her  liaison  with  Andreas,  Theodora  stabs  him  with  the 
golden  pin  which  binds  her  hair.  As  he  falls  dead,  Jus- 
tinien cries,  "  My  God,  what  have  you  done?  "  "  He  in- 
sulted me,"  she  coolly  replies,  "  and  I  have  killed  him." 

The  scene  now  changes"  to  the  garden  of  Andreas's 
house.  In  the  middle  of  the  stage  is  a  giant  palm-tree, 
through  whose  immense  leaves  the  sun  plays  in  a  very  nat- 
ural manner.  At  the  back  can  be  seen  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
and  in  the  distance  the  dim  outlines  of  the  Asian  coast 
can  be  descried.  It  is  really  a  master-piece  of  the  scene- 
painter's  art.  Poor  Lemeunier,  the  artist,  has  not  seen 
his  work  since  its  completion,  for,  just  as  he  was  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  it,  his  eyesight  failed  him,  and  he 
is  now  purblind,  with  but  little  hope  of  recovery.  In  this 
garden,  the  burial  of  Marcellus's  body  takes  place,  the 
rites  being  performed  in  the  Byzantine  fashion.  During 
the  ceremony,  from  behind  the  scenes  is  heard  the  chorus 
of  mourners,  the  musical  gem  of  the  piece,  and  one  of  the 
finest  works  Massenet  has  ever  composed.  Theodora  now 
enters,  and  obtains  a  promise  from  Andreas  not  to  leave 
his  house  until  she  can  provide  a  safer  rjiding-place  for 
him,  but  after  her  departure  the  conspirators  prove  that  the 
rich  jailer  does  not  exist,  and  convince  him  that  she  is  an  im- 
poster  and  has  betrayed  them  to  the  emperor,  thus  causing 
the  death  of  his  friend,  Marcellus.  He  vows  vengeance, 
and  promises  to  give  the  signal  for  an  attack  on  the  em- 
peror at  the  hippodrome  on  the  following  day. 

The  sixth  scene  represents  the  imperial  loge  at  the  Hip- 
podrome. It  is  the  most  brilliant  of  the  many  brilliant 
scenes  of  the  play;  on  a  raised  dais  are  the  throne  of  the 
emperor  and  the  empress's  chair,  while  round  them  are  the 
courtiers,  arrayed  in  most  splendid  costumes,  glittering 
with  embroideries  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  There 
must  have  been  fully  two  hundred  persons  on  the  stage. 

The  Praetor,  resplendent  in  his  white  tunic,  embroid- 
ered with  gold,  his  breast-plate  shining  with  diamonds  and 
rubies,  and  holding  in  his  hand  his  golden  rod  of  office, 
announces  the  emperor.  The  guards  range  themselves 
in  line,  and  Justinien  enters  with  Theodora,  preceded  by 
the  T/iurifiraires ,  bearing  censers  of  chased  gold.  Bern- 
hardt's  dress  in  this  scene  surpasses  anything  I  ever 
beheld  in  the  unlimited  gorgeousness  of  its  make-up.  It 
is  of  bleu  de  del  satin,  the  train  is  fully  four  yards  long,  and 
it  is  covered  with  embroidered  peacocks  with  ruby  eyes 
and  feathers  of  emeralds  and  sapphires.  It  is  the  work  of 
Mme.  Peyrot,  the  best  embroideress  in  Paris,  and  is  really 
nothing  but  a  mosaic  of  precious  stones. 

At  the  sight  of  the  emperor  and  empress  a  tumult  breaks 
out  among  the  people,  and  Andreas,  hurling  insults  and 
reproaches  on  the  emperor,  is  seized  by  the  guards  and  is 
about  to  be  executed  by  the  emperor's  order,  when  Theo- 
dora stays  the  officer  and  says  :  "  Let  him  be  bound. 
This  man  belongs  to  me."  The  people  now  fly  to  arms 
and  engage  in  a  conflict  with  Belisaire's  mercenaries,  dur- 
ing which  the  curtain  falls. 

The  next  scene  takes  place  in  the  crypt  of  the  palace, 
through  whose  windows  can  be  seen  the  flames  of  the 
burning  city.  Justinien  is  meditating  on  the  conduct  of 
the  empress;  he  suspects  and  then  believes  her  guilt,  and 
has  just  determined  to  kill  her  when  the  news  comes  that 
Belisaire  has  overcome  the  insurgents. 

In  the  conflict  Andreas  has  disappeared,  and  is  thought 
to  be  either  dead  or  wounded,  but  in  the  next,  the  eighth 
and  last  scene,  Theodora  finds  him  in  one  of  the  arched 
vaults  of  the  Hippodrome,  where  he  has  been  concealed 
by  Tamyris,  who  found  him  among  the  wounded.  In  a 
very  strong  scene,  Andreas  reproaches  Theodora  for  her 
treachery,  and  she,  in  her  despair,  calls  on  heaven  to  wit- 
ness that  he  is  the  only  man  she  has  ever  loved.  He  still 
repulsing  her,  she  suddenly  bethinks  her  of  the  love-phil- 
tre given  her  by  Tamyris,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
wounded  man's  weakness,  forces  the  philtre  down  his 
throat.  But  Tamyris  had  by  mistake  given  her  a  poison 
intended  for  the  emperor,  who  had  caused  her  son  to  be 
executed  among  the  conspirators.  Andreas  dies  in  the 
most  frightful  agonies.  But  Theodora  has  no  time  to 
mourn  her  lover,  for  the  large  portals  of  the  vault  swing 
open,  and  the  executioner  enters  and  presents  to  Theodora 
a  cord  of  red  silk.  She  understands,  and,  removing  her 
pearl  necklace  (a  beautiful  one,  too),  she  bares  her  neck 
and  adjusts  the  cord.  Then,  bowing  her  head  over  An- 
dreas's body,  she  says  to  the  executioner:  "  Now,  I  am 
ready,"  and  the  play  of  "  Theodora  "  is  over. 

It  was  the  longest  first-night  I  ever  attended,  and  I  was 
terribly  cramped  when  I  started  home.  We  had  been  sit- 
ting in  that  theatre  for  six  mortal  hours,  for  it  was  half-past 
one  when  the  curtain  went  down  for  the  last  time.  But 
the  interest  in  the  piece  was  so  absorbing  that  one  did 
not  note  how  the  hours  flew.  The  drama  is  possessed  of 
more  power  than  any  of  Sardou's  other  works,  and  the 
music  by  Massenet  is  simply  magnificent.  M.  Du- 
quesnel, the  director  of  the  Porte  Sainte-Martin,  must  not 
be  forgotten,  for  the  production  throughout  was  a  master- 
piece of  mingled  artistic  effects. 

I  have  with  me  a  little  memento  of  the  performance, 
which  was  given  me  by  a  friend  as  I  was  leaving  the  thea- 
tre after  the  performance.  It  is  a  plain  little  glass  vial, 
but  it  is  the  one  which  was  supposed  to  contain  the  poison 
that  killed  Andreas.  After  forcing  the  drug  down  his 
throat,  Theodora  hurled  the  vial  from  her,  and  it  bounded 
lightly  over  the  stage  and  ricochetted  right  into  my  friend's 
face,  causing  considerable  merriment  in  his  neighborhood, 
which,  as  I  had  not  seen  the  incident,  mystified  me  con- 
siderably at  the  time.  He  preserved  the  vial,  however, 
and,  knowing  that  I  would  like  even  so  small  a  souvenir, 
gave  it  to  me.  Parisina. 

Paris,  December  27,  18S4. 


A    VOICE    FROM    THE    SAND-LOT. 

Editors  Argonaut:  I  sometimes  glory  in  calling  my- 
self what  you  sometimes  glory  in  excoriating — a  Sand- 
lotter;  and  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  we  see  things 
remarkably  alike  for  men  who  look  from  such  antipodal 
standpoints.  For  example,  we  agree  entirely  in  our  great 
gratification  at  the  prospect  of  having  California  repre- 
sented in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Governor  Stanford. 
And  as  my  position  seems  strange  to  some,  I  solicit  space 
in  the  Argonaut  to  give  my  reasons.  I  believe  Governor 
Stanford  to  be  the  best  man  for  Senator  in  the  interest  of 
the  working  people.  There  is  really  but  one  great  politi- 
cal question  in  this  country,  and  that  is  what  is  sometimes 
vaguely  called  the  relation  of  Labor  and  Capital.  Now  it 
must  be  evident  to  every  thinking  man  that  the  question  is 
not  to  be  advantageously  settled  by  such  crazy  raids  on 
capital  as  are  contemplated  by  communists,  or  illustrated 
by  "extra  session"  legislation.  And  it  is  evident  also 
that  the  people  of  this  State  have  no  sympathy  with  such 
lunacy.  The  settlement  of  the  question  must  have  the 
sympathy  and  cooperation  of  men  of  brains,  patriotism, 
and  humanity,  who  are  capable  of  devising  plans  for  har- 
monizing the  interests  of  Labor  and  Capital.  That  they 
are  really  one  all  admit.  But  they  are  kept  apart  by  dem- 
agogues, whose  interest  is  to  divide  them,  and  by  fanatics, 
who  divide  everything  and  unite  nothing.  Now  it  is  a  fact 
known  to  some,  if  not  generally  known,  that  there  is  no 
publicist  in  this  country  who  has  given  these  questions 
more  serious  thought  or  who  has  reached  more  practical 
and  sensible  conclusions  than  Governor  Stanford.  I  speak 
of  course  of  my  own  motion,  and  entirely  without  author- 
ity, but  know  what  I  affirm,  and  assure  my  fellow-citizens 
who  know  my  views,  and  who  know  that  I  have  not 
changed  them,  that  it  will  be  a  fortunate  day  for  them 
when  Governor  Stanford  is  in  a  position  where  he  may  act 
directly  and  influentially  on  the  problems  affecting  their 
welfare.  There  are  many  who  do  not  know  it ;  there  are 
many  who  would  not  admit  it  if  they  did;  but  the  bottom 
fact  is  that  the  working  classes  of  California  have  no  truer 
or  warmer  friend  than  Leland  Stanford,  and,  however  skep- 
tically it  may  be  received  now,  I  venture  the  prediction 
that  he  will  be  so  recognized  not  only  by  California  but 
the  country.  And  of  course  it  follows  that  no  Republican 
need  have  any  fear  of  the  effect  of  his  election  on  his 
party.  It  will  prove  the  wisest  and  most  fortunate  act  in 
the  history  of  the  party  in  this  State.  And  certainly  it 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  Republican  party,  or,  what 
is  better,  of  Republican  institutions,  when  such  men  as 
William  M.  Evarts  and  Leland  Stanford  are  made  their 
representative  exponents  in  Washington. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  word  on  the  conduct  of  the  can- 
vass. It  has  been  absolutely  honorable  and  unobjection- 
able. I  speak  from  personal  and  careful  observation. 
There  has  been  no  junketing.no  button-holing,  no  rowdy- 
ism, no  trading,  no  smell  or  suspicion  of  bribery.  It  has 
been  a  clean  campaign.  The  office  has  sought  the  man. 
Drinkers  have  been  dry,  duffers  disgusted,  and  bummers 
dumfounded;  strikers  have  wildly  beat  the  air,  kickers 
have  exhausted  themselves  kicking  at  nothing,  while  quiet 
and  thoughtful  men  have  reasoned  with  men  like  them, 
and  the  result  is  of  the  best,  as  such  processes  always 
produce.  I.  S.  Kalloch. 

San  Francisco,  January  22,  rSSs. 


The  Anglican  Church  Chronicle,  printed  at  Honolulu,  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  contains  the  following  slobbery  rot 
over  the  nastiest,  most  contemptible,  bigoted,  and  igno- 
rant mouthpiece  of  Romanism  that  is  published  upon  the 
American  continent : 

"We  receive  the  Roman  Catholic  organ  in  San  Francisco  from 
a  very  dear  friend,  a  priest  of  that  communion,  and  we  peruse  it 
because  we  always  like  to  hear  the  other  side.  Of  late  this  paper 
has  been  fulminating  against  the  principal  of  a  public  school  for 
his  commenting  on  portions  of  English  history  in  a  manner  derog- 
atory to  the  past  history  of  the  Roman  Church.  Of  course,  we 
will  side  with  Ihe  paper  in  this  respect,  for,  in  our  opinion,  there  is 
nothing  so  detrimental  to  true  religious  and  moral  teaching  in 
schools  as  the  display  of  violent  parly  spirit." 

This  is  the  reflection  of  a  Protestant  church  organ — 
presumably  edited  by  an  intelligent  person — upon  an  or- 
ganized attempt  by  papish  priests,  schoolmasters,  and 
Democratic  politicians  in  San  Francisco  to  destroy  our 
American  system  of  education  by  covering  up  and  sup- 
pressing the  horrible  history  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  to 
eliminate  from  the  world's  history  the  wrongs  and  crimes 
that  have  been  committed  in  the  interest  of  the  papal  hier- 
archy; to  suppress  the  account  of  persecutions,  massacres, 
and  martyrdoms  that  have  grown  out  of  its  ignorance  and 
its  aggressive,  insolent,  and  criminal  pretensions.  A  sorry 
and  shameful  exhibition  of  cowardice  is  this  "  swapping 
of  spit "  between  the  editor  of  an  organ  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  his  "  'very  dear  jriend  and  priest."  If  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Honolulu  Chronicle  thinks  it  "  detrimental  to 
true  religious  and  moral  teaching  "  to  tell  the  truths  of  his- 
tory to  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools,  we  wonder  what 
kind  of  a  journal  must  the  Chronicle  be.  We  never  saw  a 
copy  of  it,  but  will  venture  to'guess  that  it  is  both  cowardly 
and  contemptible.  If  the  evangelical  clergymen,  the  Prot- 
estant editor,  and  the  American  politician,  who  endeavor 
to  conciliate  Roman  Church  power  by  pandering  to  it, 
knew  with  what  contempt  they  are  regarded,  and  in  what 
scorn  they  are  looked  upon  by  the  Romanists  themselves, 
they  would  go  and  drown  themselves  for  shame. 


It  looks  as  though  Judge  Tyler's  "joke"  upon  Bames 
and  Lees  was  coming  home  to  roost,  and,  like  the  boom- 
erang, might  injuriously  recoil.  The  point  is  that  the 
money  does  not  turn  up.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  take  twen- 
ty-five thousand  dollars  in  "  joke,"  when  the  party  is  in 
earnest  about  not  returning  it. 


We  shall  have  a  senatorial  delegation  from  the  Pacific 
States  in  the  next  Senate  equal,  in  point  of  intelligence, 
influence,  and  usefulness,  to  that  of  any  other  Slate  of  the 
Union.  In  Senators  Jones,  Miller,  and  Stanford,  we  shall 
have  three  of  the  leading  senators  of  the  nation. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


ENGLAND'S    GILDED    YOUTH. 


'Cockaigne"   Describes  the  Future   King  and  Peers  of  the  Realm. 


The  coming  of  age  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  eldest  son  is 
the  chief  event  of  interest  in  the  near  future.  The  young 
man  is  he  who  has  heretofore  been  known  as  Prince  Albert 
Victor,  but  who  is  henceforth  to  be  called  Prince  Edward 
of  Wales.  This  designation  would  seem  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  title  by  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  be 
crowned  when  the  time  comes  (if  it  ever  comes)  for  him  to 
ascend  the  British  throne.  There  can  be  little  doubt  now 
that  it  will  be  Edward  VII.,  from  his  son  preparing  to  be 
Edward  VIII.  The  Queen  would  doubtless  prefer  "Al- 
bert I.";  but  she  can't  have  her  way  in  everything,  and  the 
English  people  are  about  sick  and  tired  of  the  name  of  her 
German  ex-consort  and  her  endeavors  to  perpetuate  his 
memory  in  every  imaginable  way  she  can.  Prince  Edward 
reaches  manhood's  estate  on  the  Sth  of  January,  and  great 
preparations  are  being  made  at  Sandringham,  his  father's 
coun'ry  house,  where  the  festivities  are  to  occur.  So  im- 
portant, indeed,  is  the  event  regarded  that  the  Queen  is 
going  to  make  an  effort  to  pull  her  most  gracious  self  to- 
gether so  as  to  go  and  be  present  on  the  occasion.  If  the 
day  can  claim  no  other  right  to  be  considered  an  event 
than  this,  surely  it  is  enough.  Anythinj  that  gets  Victoria 
R.  to  take  an  active  personal  interest  in  any  part  of  her 
kingdom  except  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
trivial  happenings  of  her  humdrum  daily  life  at  Balmoral 
or  Osborne,  should  be  marked  as  notable  occurrences  in 
her  reign  for  the  use  of  future  historians. 

Of  course  everything  will  be  done  to  give  the  event  as 
much  eclat  as  possible,  and  no  money  will  be  spared  in  the 
shape  x>(  bell-ringings,  bonfires,  fireworks,  salutes,  ad- 
dresses, speechifying,  and  tenant-entertaining.  But  aside 
from  all  that  sort  of  stereotyped  jollification  which  marks 
the  coming  of  age  of  every  peer's  or  landed  gentleman's 
heir  in  England,  there  is  a  serious  side  to  the  question,  and 
it  is  one  at  which  the  country  looks  with  a  far  deeper  inter- 
est than  perhaps  the  upper  classes  think.  In  the  first  place, 
the  pockets  of  the  people  will  have  to  be  dipped  down  into 
again.  The  modest  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a  year 
is  to  be  asked  as  the  proper  allowance  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  vote  to  their  future  king.  I  have  heard  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  come  to  the  conclusion  not  to 
have  the  grant  moved  by  the  Prime  Minister  just  yet.  But 
that  doesn't  alter  the  aspect  of  the  thing.  Sooner  or  later 
the  grant  must  be  asked,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  take  a 
timely  view  of  the  pros  and  cons  which  present  themselves 
to  the  minds  of  the  already  overtaxed  British  public.  Fif- 
teen thousand  a  year  is  to  be  squeezed  out  of  their  purses 
for  what?  The  support  of  a  sovereign  is  one  thing.  Some 
people  think  it  bad  enough;  but  here  is  a  young  man  two 
removes  away  from  the  throne  who  has  to  be  kept  in  ease 
and  idleness  by  other  people's  labors  while  he  waits  to  as- 
cend a  throne  which  may  not  be  in  existence  when  his 
most  remote  turn  comes.  It  is  not  as  though  there  were 
any  fear  of  the  Guelphic  line  failing  for  want  of  prints  or 
princesses  to  keep  the  House  of  Brunswick's  end  up.  If 
there  were,  it  would  be  another  thing.  The  nation  already 
pays  a  Queen  and  an  heir-apparent  fabulous  sums  for  do- 
ing what  anybody  else  might  do  for  a  hundredth  part  of 
what  they  get,  and  that  in  all  reason  would  seem  to  be 
enough — particularly  when  it  is  considered  what  sums  of 
money  the  national  treasury  is  yearly  drained  of  for  the 
loitering,  loafing  maintenance  of  the  Queen's  progeny  and 
their  husbands  and  wives,  with  the  support  of  which  the 
country  is  now  helplessly  saddled. 

A  good  deal  of  emphasis  is  put  by  the  friends  of  Prince 
Edward  on  the  fact  that  he  is  such  a  good  young  man,  and 
gives  promise  of  being  both  intelligent  and  wise.  He  has 
lately  made  a  couple  of  speeches,  in  which  he  showed 
considerable  self-possession  and  command  of  language.  If 
one  can't  find  self-posession  in  a  youth  of  an  assured  po- 
sition like  that,  where  must  one  look  for  it?  And  as  for 
command  of  language,  it  would  be  curious  if  he  had  been 
allowed  to  speak  without  the  usual  coaching  which  the 
English  princes  get  on  every  subject  ere  they  ventilate 
t/ieir  ideas  in  public.  In  these  days  it  does  seem  quite 
pitiable  to  observe  the  conservative  flunkyism  which  per- 
mits people  of  supposed  common  sense  to  subscribe  to 
such  rubbish  as  that  it  can  really  make  any  possible  differ- 
ence whether  the  young  prince  is  this,  that,  or  the  other, 
beyond  a  male  with  a  head  on  which  to  place  a  crown; 
or  that  this  particular  youth  is  so  much  better  than  the 
common  run  of  English  young  men  of  the  present  day. 
The  fact  that  he  is  a  prince,  and  in  the  direct  line  to  the 
throne,  has  more  to  do  with  their  adulation  of  his  uncom- 
mon abilities  than  anything  else. 

But  were  it  not  a  matter  of  the  utmost  unconcern  what 
sort  of  a  man  the  King  of  England  really  is,  so  long  as  his 
puppetship  can  answer  the  strings  as  they  are  pulled  by  his 
advisers,  it  might  be  a  sad  thing  that  the  young  Prince 
Edward  was  cast  in  the  mold  of  young  England  of  to-day, 
as  it  is  shown  in  the  higher  walks.  So  degenerate  a  race 
of  young  men  as  is  to  be  found  among  the  sons  of  the 
English  gentry  and  nobility  I  don't  suppose  exists  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth — I  mean,  of  course,  among  people 
calling  themselves  "gentlemen."  There  are  exceptions, 
of  course.  It  would  be  rather  shocking  if  there  were  not. 
I  merely  speak  of  the  common  run  of  them  which  one 
meets  at  balls  in  town  and  at  country  houses  for  the  shoot- 
ing and  hunting.  Beyond  a  crammed  sort  of  smattering 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  a  very  hazy  idea  of  mathematics 
as  it  is  to  be  found  in  Euclid,  education  they  have  none. 
Of  the  commonest  events  of  history  they  are  ignorant, 
while  as  for  grammar,  their  knowledge  of  it  is  insufficient 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  the  most  egregious  errors 
when  they  speak.  "  Between  you  and  I  "  and  "  It  is  me  " 
are  as  common  among  them  as  you  may  please.  When 
they  sit  down  to  write  a  note  some  things  they  may  know, 
I  grant.  They  can  answer  an  invitation  in  the  third  per- 
son without  running  into  the  first,  and  their  forms  and 
modes  of  expression  are  more  natural  than  stilted  and  pe- 
dantic. But  lookout  for  the  spelling.  The  writing,  too, 
of  men  well  on  to  thirty  would  disgrace  a  boy  in  America, 
and  they  haven't  an  idea  of  punctuation.  Indeed,  some 
of  them  look  on  "stopping    a  letter  as  "bad  form."    I 


know  a  baronet's  only  son,  who  will  some  day  have  a  title 
and  a  grand  old  place  with  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  a 
year,  whose  letters  are  simply  shameful  for  a  man  in  the 
humblest  position. 

But  it  is  not  of  their  education  that  I  would  speak.  It 
is  their  ways  and  manners  that  I  am  thinking  about.  They 
haven't  the  faintest  idea  of  the  proper  way  to  treat  a  lady. 
They  look  on  women  pretty  much  as  the  red  Indians  do, 
as  necessary  to  man.  A  sentiment  of  love  or  affection  for 
a  woman,  except  in  a  purely  sensual  sense,  they  never  en- 
tertain. Marriage  is-entered  into  by  them  for  one  of  two 
reasons,  or  for  both.  They  marry  for  money,  and  for  the 
procuration  of  an  heir  to  keep  up  the  title  or  property,  as  the 
case  may  be.  If  the  wife  have  beauty  as  well  as  money, 
and  the  ability  to  reproduce  her  kind,  it  is  all  the  better; 
but  her  looks,  good  or  bad,  foim  no  factor  in  the  original 
marital  arrangements.  In  the  society  of  ladies  they  are 
brusque,  uncouth,  and  sprawling.  All  the  little  respects 
for  and  attentions  to  woman,  which  are  so  noticeable  on 
the  Continent  and  in  America,  the  Englishmen  I  speak  of 
are  quite  ignorant  of.  At  all  courts  they  might  as  well  be, 
for  they  never  observe  them.  They  are  awkward,  sham- 
bling dancers;  they  are  bored  at  having  to  uke  off  their 
hats  to  ladies;  they  will  monopolize  the  best  seats  and  let 
ladies  stand;  they  will  push  and  elbow  women  out  of  the 
way  in  a  ball-room,  and  criticise  them  to  each  other  in  the 
coarsest  manner  and  langudge.  In  fact,  as  1  have  said, 
they  have  no  high  ideas  of  womankind.  No  woman  ever 
gets  higher  in  their  thoughts  or  regard  than  the  position 
there  filled  by  a  gayety  burlesque  actress  or  a  Spiers  and 
Ponds'  bar-maid.  Let  me  observe  that  their  fathers  are 
not  so.  It  is  only  of  the  present  generation  of  young  men 
that  I  speak.  Who  is  to  blame  for  it,  is  hard  to  say.  The 
girls  themselves,  I  fancy,  more  than  anybody.  If  women 
will  go  and  shoot,  hunt,  play  at  billiards  and  lawn-tennis, 
smoke,  drink,  and  joke  with  young  men,  and  affect  their 
clothing  in  their  dress,  and  their  horsey  slang  in  their 
speech,  they  encourage  the  young  men  to  treat  them  as 
they  treat  men.  It  is  their  fault  if  men  don't  act  to- 
ward them  with  the  deference  and  respect  their  mothers 
remember  in  their  time.  Yet,  though  it  may  be  a  reason, 
it  is  no  excuse  for  the  young  men  themselves.  Of  the  in- 
telligent conversational  powers  of  these  young  fellows,  let 
me  give  you  a  sample  as  taken  down  by  myself.  What  is 
going  to  eventually  become  of  a  country  whose  political 
condition  will  some  day  be  affected  by  such  men,  I  leave 
to  conjecture.  Imagine  yourself  seated  in  the  smoking- 
room  of  a  swell  London  club.  A  young  heir  to  thousands 
a  year  is  seated  near  by,  smoking  a  cigarette  and  scrutiniz- 
ing hs  finger-nails  through  a  single  eye-glass.  Enter  to 
him  another  young  swell,  a  younger  son  of  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Lords.    Now,  listen: 

"/say!" 

"  Hello's  that  you?  " 

"  Ya-as." 

"Just  got  hah." 

"Rah-ly?    So've  I." 

"Oh,  rah-ly?" 

"  Ya-as,  ya-as;  oh,  ya-as." 

A  pause,  during  which  the  new-comer  sticks  his  glass  in 
his  eye,  and  looks  down  at  his  boots. 

"  Reggie's  hah." 

"Oh,  rah-ly.    /she?" 

"  Oh,  ya-as." 

"Rah-ly?" 

"  'S  goin'  to  chuck."    (Leave  the  army.) 

"Oh?" 

"  Oh,  ya-as." 

"Rah-ly?" 

"  Ya-as." 

"Oh!" 

And  so  on  ad  infinitum,  or  as  long  as  you  can  sit  and 
listen,  will  this  sort  of  talk  go  on,  interspersed  at  intervals 
for  variety  with  some  allusion  to  a  "  hoss  at  the  yard."  or 
a  "  gal  at  the  Cri."  There  is  one  thing  that  I  have  little 
hesitation  in  asserting,  and  it  is  this:  Among  the  higher 
classes  in  England,  women  possess  the  most  intelligence, 
are  better  read,  better  informed,  and  are  better  talkers. 
The  men  can't  talk  of  anything  but  the  army  (when  they 
are  in  it),  fox-hunting,  racing,  steeple-chasing,  horses, 
cricket,  and  lawn-tennis.  On  subjects  of  national  or  gen- 
eral interest — be  it  historical,  political,  scientific,  or  literary 
— they  haven't  an  idea  to  advance  or  opinion  to  uphold. 
Now,  let  me  give  you  an  instance  in  support  of  what  I  say. 
At  a  dinner  party  I  was  at  a  short  time  ago,  I  met  a  young 
lady  (in  fact,  I  took  her  to  the  dinner)  who  could  talk  on 
any  subject,  and  who  knew  what  she  was  talking  about, 
into  the  bargain.  The  subject  of  telegraphs  brought  up 
the  name  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  of  New  York,  and 
she  knew  all  about  him  and  his  sending  out  of  Stanley, 
etc.  After  the  ladies  left  the  table  I  was  thrown  next  the 
oldest  son  of  the  house;  a  young  fellow  with  loads  of 
money  from  an  uncle,  but  there  you  stop.  I  tried  to  talk 
with  him,  but  it  was  up-hill  work  till  we  got  to  yachting. 
He  had  the  usual  lingo  of  these  fair-weather  sailors  who 
don't  know  a  marlinspike  from  a  jib-boom,  and  was  over- 
whelmingly fluent,  until  I  chanced  to  ask  him  what  he 
thought  of  Bennett's  yacht.    "  Bennett?"  he  said,  hazily; 


Ts  he  an  R.   Y.  S.  (Royal  Yacht 
1 1  replied. 


'I 


don't  know  him. 
Squadron)  chap?" 

"  Perhaps  he  is;  I  don't  know 
Gordon  Bennett,  the  American." 

"  Aw,  ya-as;  don't  know  him.     Nevah  heard  of  him." 

"  What?  "  said  I,  "  the  man  who  sent  out  Stanley,  who 
sends  over  the  weather  predictions,  who  has  had  a  lot  of 
hunters  at  Melton-Mowbray,  who  has  one  of  the  biggest 
steam  yachts  in  the  world,  who  owns  the  famous  New 
York  Herald,  and  who  has  just  laid  a  new  cable  with 
Mackay,  the  great  silver  mine  man? " 

"  No;  don  t  know  him.     Nevah  heard  of  him." 

Poor  fellow!  I  thought;  and  you  are  the  sort  who  think 
women  your  inferiors!  Cockaigne. 

London,  December  27,  1SS4. 

Lord  Mandeville,  who,  if  he  outlives  his  indulgent 
father,  will  be  Duke  of  Manchester  one  day,  is  now  in 
London.  He  married  Miss  Yznaga,  and  hasacquired  the 
most  pronounced  American  accent  thai  it  is  possible  to 
imagine. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Mile.  Van  Zandt  was  recalled  thirty  times  lately  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  received  the  compliments  of  the  emperor  and  empress. 

The  addition  of  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins's  palace  to  the  valuation 
of  the  little  Massachusetts  town  of  Great  Harrington  lowers  the 
tax  of  the  towns-people  Uy  about  one-half. 

The  Princess  Beatrice  was  developing  some  alarming  symptoms 
of  old-maidenish  fretfulness,  and  was  beginning  to  recent  the  sel- 
fishness of  her  mother  in  standing  between  her  and  every  prospect 
of  marriage. 

Patli  seldom  goes  out-of-doors  in  winter  without  filling  her  ears 
full  of  cotton,  and  protecting  her  moulh  with  a  handkerchief  if 
she  speaVs,  just  as  the  owner  of  a  precious  violin  would  protect 
his  instrument. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  the  only  President  of  the  United  States  since 
Mr.  Lincoln  who  did  not  smoke  tobacco.  President-elect  Cleve- 
land is  a  smoker,  as  were  Presidents  Johnson,  Grant,  and  Garfield, 
and  as  is  President  Arthur. 

Speaker  Carlisle  is  said  to  receive  a  heavier  mail  than  any  other 
member  of  Congress,  and  Senator  Logan's  stands  next.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  latter  comes  from  soldiers  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  it  is  Senator  Logan's  rule  to  answer  every  letter. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  an  annual  salary  of  $S,2IO,COO;  the 
Emperor  of   Austria,  $4,000,000;  Victoria,  $2,200,000.     The  royal 

Elate  of  St.  James's  Palace  is  worth  $10,000  000.  The  Queen's 
air-dresser  gets  $10,000  a  year.  The  King  of  Bavaria  has  a  daily 
income  of  $2,700,  the  King  of  Saxony  $1,390,  the  King  of  YVurlem- 
burg  $1,300,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  $749,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Sachsen  Weimar  $600. 

The  Adams  family  is  renowned  for  its  diary  writing.  John 
Adams  began  a  diary  November  15,  1755,  just  after  his  twentieth 
birthday,  and  continued  it  wilh  breaks  until  November  21,  1777. 
The  diary  of  his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  begun  soon  after- 
ward and  ran  through  its  course  until  1S48.  It  is  said  the  third 
generation  has  done  similar  work,  so  that  one  hundred  years  of 
history  will  be  found  in  the  family  annals. 

Dr.  N.  C.  Washington,  of  North  St.  Louis,  a  line  descendant  of 
a  brother  of  George  Washington,  has  in  his  possession  an  oil  por- 
trait of  General  "\\  ashington  taken  when  the  fatter  was  about  forty 
years  of  age.  It  is  said  that  there  were  only  three  paintings  in  oil 
taken  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  One  of  these  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Mme.  Lafayette,  another  was  burned  up  in  a  London  mu- 
seum, and  the  oth^r  is  the  one  referred  to,  which  is  now  owned  by 
Dr.  Washington. 

Lord  Brougham  wrote  a  very  illegible  hand,  as  did  also  the  late 
Walter  Thornbury.  The  current  hand  of  George  Cruikshank  was 
an  atrocious  scrawl,  and  Balzac  wrote  a  hand  nearly  as  execrable 
as  that  of  Napoleon.  The  handwriting  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Escott  of 
the  Fortnightly  Review  looks  lovely  at  a  distance,  but  when  you 
strive  to  decipher  it,  then  comes  the  tug  of  words.  In  big  writing 
of  remarkable  men,  perhaps  Fenelon's  hand  was  the  finest.  In 
small,  the  palm  belongs  to  Thackeray. 

American  heiresses  seem  to  have  a  penchant  for  Italian  noblemen. 
The  engagement  of  Miss  Eva  Mackay  adds  another  name  to  the 
already  long  list  of  American  and  Italian  unions.  The  leading 
names  on  the  list  may  be  briefly  mentioned:  Miss  Field,  Princess 
Brancaccio;  Miss  Lorillard  Spencer,  Princess  Vicarara  Cenci; 
Miss  Broadwood,  Princess  Ruspnli;  Miss  Conrad,  Marchesa  Teo- 
doli;  Miss  Kinney,  Countess  Gianotti :  Miss  Fi-her,  Countess 
Gherardesca;  Miss  Roberts,  Countess  Galli;  Miss  Fry,  Marchesa 
Torregiani;  Miss  Lewis,  Countess  Barbolini  Amadei;  Miss  Gil* 
Under,  Marchesa  di  San  Marzano,  and  Miss  Hungerford,  Countess 
Telfener. 

The  mother  of  Mrs.  Myra  Clarke  Gaines  was  a  beautiful  Creole. 
Her  father  was  Daniel  Clarke,  an  influential  Irishman,  owning 
large  estates  in  Louisiana  and  much  property  in  Philadelphia,  ft 
is  asserted  that  they  were  secretly  married  in  Philadelphia  about 
1803,  but  he  never  acknowledged  his  wife  publicly.  Myra  was  the 
second  child  of  this  union.  Sne  was  born  in  1S06,  in  New  Orleans. 
Clarke  was  sent  to  Washington  as  the  first  Louisiana  Delegate  to 
Congress,  and  his  wife,  learning  that  he  was  unfaithful,  separated 
from  him.  He  amassed  great  wealth,  and  died  in  1S13,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  belief  that  he  had  been  poisoned. 
The  will,  leaving  his  wealth  to  Myra,  was  never  found,  but  an  aged 
negro  in  Clarke's  service  testified  that  he  had  seen  his  partner  open 
Clarke's  secretary  after  his  death,  and  take  from  it  a  sealed  docu- 
ment and  burn  it.  When,  some  years  later,  the  partner  was  told 
that  Myra  had  declared  in  open  court  that  her  father  had  made  this 
will  and  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by  an  interested  party,  he  ex- 
claimed: "Good  God!  did  she  say  that?''  and  throwing  up  his 
arms,  fell  dead  from  apoplexy.  Myra  married  William  Whitney,  a 
Southern  gentleman,  from  whom  she  learned  of  her  rights,  and  of 
her  just  title  to  properly  even  then  worth  millions  of  dollars.  She 
also  learned  that  her  mother  still  lived,  and  that  her  good  name 
had  remained  all  these  years  under  a  dark  cloud.  To  see  hermoth- 
er  and  prove  her  marriage  to  her  father  was  Mrs.  Whitney's  first 
thought.  The  beautiful  home  was  abandoned,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney  were  living  in  New  Orleans,  and  had 
taken  the  first  plunge  into  the  litigation.  This  was  about  1832. 
She  was  at  first  successful,  but  her  husband  died  of  yellow  fever, 
leaving  her  wilh  three  small  children  to  fight  out  the  contest.  To 
legal  opposition  were  added  slanders  about  the  character  of  the 
beautiful  young  widow,  and  even  attempted  assassination.  For  the 
sake  of  her  children  and  her  own  name,  she  pressed  the  suits  with 
vigor.  But  her  means  ran  low.  When  she  had  finally  reached  a 
desperate  strait,  and  was  exposed  to  insult  and  poverty  in  New  Or- 
leans, she  was  befriended  by  General  E.  P.  Gaines,  the  heroof  Fort 
Erie,  and  an  old  friend  of  ber  father.  He  was  her  gallant  protector, 
and  she  at  length  became  his  wife.  She  thereafter  had  a  respectful 
hearing.  The  suit  was  carried  to  trie  United  States  Supreme  Court 
three  times  on  questions  of  practice,  and  at  length,  by  compromise 
with  one  of  the  defendants,  she  gained  a  victory  in  1S4S,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  declaring  that  a  marriage  had  taken  place, 
and  that  Myra  was  entitled  to  lour-fifths  of  Clarke's  estate.  But 
Mrs.  Gaines  found  that,  to  secure  the  property,  she  would  have  to 
bring  suits  agains'  each  of  its  owners  in  succes-ion.  Her  suit 
against  the  executors  reached  a  hearing  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1851.  The  defense  was  vigorous  this  time,  and  she  found  herself 
non-suited  at  the  end  of  nineteen  years,  the  court  reversing  its  for- 
mer decision  as  to  the  marriage  of  her  mother.  In  1X49  her  hus- 
band had  died,  and  now,  unaided,  she  again  began  suit  under  the 
will  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  destroyed  by  her  father's  part- 
ner. She  won  at  every  step  up  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
which  decided  in  her  favor  in  l86l._  The  war  stopped  the  litigation, 
but  at  its  close  she  was  ready  again,  and  in  1S66  her  rights  were  re- 
affirmed in  the  ITnited  States  Supreme  Court.  The  property,  which 
includes  the  best  parts  of  New  Orleans,  was  then  worth  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  But  the  judgments  obtained  by  her  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  nation  simply  decided  her  right  to  bring  suit 
against  the  individual  occupants  of  her  property.  The  number  was 
great.  She  pressed  the  one  against -the  city  ol  New  Orleans,  and 
it  was  determined,  in  1SS3,  that  the  city  was  indebted  to  her  in  the 
sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  long  fight,  however,  wore  her 
life  out.  In  the  course  of  the  fifty  years  of  litigation  in  which  she 
was  engaged  such  men  as  Daniel  Webster,  Caleb  Cusbing,  Charles 
O'Conor,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  and  others  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of 
the  age  were  employed  in  the  case.  Mrs.  Gaines  once  argued  her 
own  case  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  against  Daniel 
Webster,  and  won.  She  is  described  as  a  slender  little  woman, 
with  brilliant  eyes  and  vivacious  manners,  and  was  at  once  witty 
ami  el.  qucnt  in  conversation.  The  great  wealth  to  which  she  es- 
tablished her  title  will  go  to  heirs  who  wilt,  it  is  believed,  accept 
compromises  which  she  rejected,  and  thus  end  a  celebrated  case  id 
American  jurisprudence. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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THE    LICK   OBSERVATORY. 


Its  Condition  and  Prospects  discussed  by  a  Noted  Astronomer. 


In  the  February  number  of  Harpers  Magazine  there  is 
an  article  of  considerable  length  on  the  Lick  Observatory. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  Director 
of  the  Naval  Observatory.  Professor  Newcomb  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commission  for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus, 
and  is  an  astronomer  of  more  than  national  fame.  His 
article,  therefore,  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  begins 
with  a  sketch  of  James  Lick,  and  a  history  of  the  Lick 
Trust,  all  of  which,  being  familiar  to  San  Franciscans,  we 
omit.  He  then  takes  up  the  question  of  the  great  tele- 
scope: 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  one  of  the  trustees,  consulted  with  the  leading 
astronomers  as  to  how  the  rough  glass  could  be  obtained,  and 
what  opticians  could  make  the  telescope.  It  was  desired  to  have 
the  instrument  made  by  the  most  competent  person,  regardless  of 
what  part  of  the  world  he  lived  in,  and  the  necessity  of  a  complete 
investigation  of  the  subject  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Lick  had  suddenly  taken  an  antipathy  to  the  only  American  who 
could  undertake  so  great  an  instrument.  As  Mr.  Mills  found  it 
impossible  to  get  the  detailed  inlormation  required  without  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  European  mechanicians,  a  special  agent 
was  sent  abroad  to  gather  information  on  the  subject.  In  Ger- 
many the  most  renowned  6rm  was  that  of  Merz,  in  Munich,  but 
neither  he  nor  any  other  German  mechanician  who  could  give  sat- 
isfactory guarantees  was  willing  to  undertake  the  work.  It  would 
have  been  not  merely  to  do  more  than  they  had  themselves  under- 
taken, but  more  than  the  English  or  Americans,  who  had  made  far 
larger  telescopes  than  those  of  the  Germans,  had  undertaken.  Al- 
though the  French  had  not  actually  succeeded  in  completing  a  tel- 
escope of  the  largest  size,  they  had  been  working  in  that  direction 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  Paris  was  next  visited.  The  firm  of 
Eichens  were  then  at  work  on  the  mounting  of  the  great  four-foot 
reflector  for  the  Paris  Observatory,  and  were  ready  to  accept  Mr. 
Lick's  commission.  But  when  their  written  proposals  were  re- 
ceived it  was  quite  clear  that  the  prospect  of  ligh'eoing  the  burden 
of  a  successful  gatherer  of  California  gold,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a 
large  surplus  accumulation,  was  higher  in  their  minds  than  the 
scientific  glory  they  might  acquire  by  constructing  the  largest  tel- 
escope ever  made.  The  agent  assured  them  that  it  was  absolutely 
useless  to  submit  their  proposition  to  the  trustees.  Although  they 
then  made  a  considerable  reduction  in  tbeir  price,  it  was  still  above 
a  reasonable  limit.  The  general  result  of  the  inquiry  was  that  the 
European  with  whom  it  was  best  worthwhile  to  negotiate  was  Mr. 
Howard  Grubb,  of  Dublin.  The  latter  was  favorably  known  as  a 
co-laborer  with  his  father  in  the  construction  of  the  great  reflector 
mounted  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  had  made  several  objectives 
for  the  English  astronomers,  which  had  given  great  satisfaction. 
He  was  then  negotiating  for  the  construction  of  the  great  Vienna 
telescope,  which  has  recently  been  completed  and  put  into  opera- 
tion, and  was  quite  ready  to  undertake  the  Lick  telescope  in  addi- 
tion on  reasonable  business  terms. 

But  before  the  telescope  could  be  even  commenced,  the  glass 
disks  from  which  the  objective  must  be  made  had  to  be  obtained. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  the  rough  glass  were  about 
equal  to  those  of  constructing  the  telescope.  The  largest  disks  of 
proper  quality  which  had  ever  been  successfully  completed  were 
those  of  the  Washington  telescope,  and  they  had  required  more  than 
a  year  in  the  manufacture.  It  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  mini- 
mum size  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Lick — forty  inches— could  be  practi- 
cally realized.  Only  two  firms  would  under'ake  the  work — Chance 
&  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  and  Feil,  of  Paris.  The  former  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  capital  and  responsibility  of  a  great  firm;  the  lat- 
ter of  especial  skill  and  enthusiasm.  It  was  difficult  to  choose 
between  them. 

The  president  of  the  trustees  is  Captain  Richard  S.  Floyd,  of 
San  Francisco,  who,  from  the  time  of  entering  upon  the  active  ad- 
ministration of  the  trust  in  1S76,  devoted  great  attention  to  the 
subject  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Being  a  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  he  had  a  basis  of  practical  experience  in 
the  use  of  astronomical  instruments  which  served  him  a  good  pur 
pose  in  his  work.  The  question  ol  greatest  difficulty  was  whether 
the  telescope  should  be  a  reflector  or  refractor.  Theoretically  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  size  of  the  former,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
great  reflectors  like  that  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse  far  exceeded  in  size 
any  refracting  telescope  which  it  was  possible  to  construct.  But 
the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  successful  use  were 
such  that  not  even  the  largest  of  them  had  exceeded  the  largest  re- 
fractors in  performance.  The  problem  for  the  solution  of  which 
the  trustees  were  waiting,  was  whether  success  could  be  obtained 
with  a  greater  reflector.  Up  to  the  time  when  a  decision  had  to 
be  reached,  no  satisfactory  evidence  was  developed  that  the  re- 
quirements couid  be  fulfilled  by  any  form  except  that  of  a  refract- 
ing telescope.    It  was  therefore  finally  adopted. 

Mount  Hamilton,  the  site  of  the  observatory,  is  a  prominence  in 
the  Coast  Range  of  California,  forty-four  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  some  fourteen  miles  in  a  straight  line  east  of 
San  Jose.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  one  of  the  most  command- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Through  a  ravine  toward  the  west  the 
spectator  sees  the  city  of  San  Jose,  its  buildings  dotting  with  white 
the  beautiful  plain  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  view  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  beyond  is  cut  oft  by  a  range  of  mountains.  Toward  the 
north  the  eye  takes  in  a  vast  region,  covered  with  Enumerable 
hills,  half  mountain  and  half  field.  In  very  clear  weather  the  peak 
of  Mount  Shasta  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  On  the  east,  above  the  neighboring  hills,  a 
tine  view  of  the  outlines  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  distant,  may  be  obtained  at  sunrise.  On  the  south 
the  view  is  bounded  by  another  peak  about  the  same  height  as 
Mount  Hamilton.  Between  the  two  mountains  lies  a  ravine  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  deep.  Snow  and  glaciers  are  wanting,  so 
that  the  views  do  not  compare  in  magnificence  with  those  obtained 
in  the  Alps,  but  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  partially  compen- 
sates for  this  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  field  which  the  eye 
takes  in. 

The  astronomer  is  not  concerned  with  the  earth,  but  with  the 
heavens ;  and  an  elevated  station  is  of  no  use  to  him  unless  it  brings 
some  advantage  in  looking  upward.  Other  circumstances  come 
into  play  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mere  gain  of  going  above  a 
mile  of  the  atmosphere  is  comparatively  slight,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  the  finest  observations  have  been  made  at  the  sea- 
level.  Notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  theair,  doubt  was  thrown 
upon  the  suitability  of  the  site  for  astronomical  observations.  Ob- 
servers had  reported  a  current  of  warm  air  rising  up  the  sides  of 
the  mountain  during  the  night  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  a  sheet 
of  tissue  paper  out  of  sight.  Such  a  current  would  be  fatal  to  as- 
tronomical observations,  and  it  became  important,  before  com- 
mencing the  building,  to  have  a  thorough  trial  of  the  atmospheric 
conditions  made  by  a  competent  observer. 

1  he  astronomers  who  were  consulted  united  in  commending  S. 
W.  Burnham,  of  Chicago,  as  the  best  available  judge  in  the  case. 
This  gentleman,  although  an  amateur  in  the  science,  had  gained  a 
world-wide  reputation  by  the  discovery,  with  an  eight-inch  tele- 
scope, of  a  great  number  of  double  stars  which  had  escaped  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Herschels  and  the  Struves.  Long  practice  at  Chi- 
cago, in  all  sorts  of  atmospheric  conditions,  fitted  him  to  recognize 
good  conditions  more  quickly  and  certainly  than  one  who  had  de- 
voted himself  to  more  widely  extended  branches  of  the  science. 

In  the  summer  of  1879  Mr.  Burnbam  accepted  a  proposal  to  pro- 
ceed to  California  with  his  telescope,  and  spend  ?everal  weeks  in 
surveying  the  heavens  from  the  top  of  Mount  Hamilton.  The 
month  of  August  found  him  installed  in  a  little  observatory  which 
had  been  designed  and  erected  by  Captain  Floyd.  The  results  of 
his  examination  exceeded  all  expectations,  ana  an  astronomer  has 
seldom  had  occasion  to  make  so  enthusiastic  a  report  as  that  of 


Mr.  Burnham,  Not  only  were  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the 
finest  kind,  but  night  after  night  the  astronomer  enjoyed  such 
views  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  Chicago  offered  him  only  a  few 
nights  in  the  year.  The  general  experience  of  observers  is  that 
the  very  fines',  nights  for  seeing  are  few  in  number;  the  man  who 
can  secure  a  dozen  in  a  year  would  be  considered  extremely  fortu- 
nate. Even  one  of  these  favorable  nights  might  not  remain  so  for 
an  hour.  But  at  Mount  Hamilton  that  steadiness  of  view  which 
is  so  rarely  to  be  found  at  less  favored  spots  generally  continued 
through  the  whole  night.  Whether  the  future  astronomer  who 
shall  scan  the  heavens  from  this  unsurpassed  spot  with  an  un- 
rivaled telescope  will  enjoy  during  the  whole  year  such  weather 
as  occurs  during  summer  and  autumn  can  not  be  foreseen;  but 
even  if  he  does  not,  he  will  be  more  than  satisfied  with  the  year's 
work  which  he  can  perform  during  the  favorable  season. 

As  bearing  on  this  subject,  we  may  site  the  observations  and 
photographs  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  taken  at  the  Lkk  Observa- 
tory in  1SS2  by  Professor  D.  P.  Todd.  These  proved  to  be  the 
finest  photographs  of  the  transit  ever  taken.  The  skill  of  the  as- 
tronomer was  indeed  a  very  essential  requisite  to  the  work;  but 
this  would  have  availed  nothing  had  the  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere been  unfavorable.  Altogether,  we  may  assume  that,  so  far 
as  mere  looking  is  concerned,  no  existing  observatory  is  so  favor- 
ably situated  as  that  now  being  erected  by  the  Lick  trustees. 

With  the  legal  complications  all  adjusted,  and  the  site  assured, 
the  trustees  were  prepared  to  commence  the  actual  negotiations 
for  making  the  telescope  and  erecting  the  necessary  buildings. 
The  first  was  really  the  most  tedious  and  difficult  work.  In  iSSo 
a  contract  was  made  with  Messrs.  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons  to  furnish 
an  objective  of  thirty-six  inches  clear  aperture.  This  was  six 
inches  greater  than  the  glass  they  had  j-ist  arranged  to  make  for 
the  Russian  Government,  and  thus  the  telescope  would  fulfill  the 
condition  of  being  the  largest  and  most  powerful  ever  made.  The 
result  has  proved  the  old  rule,  that  the  larger  the  glass  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  make  it.  In  this  connection  there  is  a  curious 
contrast  between  our  present  experience  and  that  of  the  opticians 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  At  that  time  the  making  of  the 
crown-glass  for  the  double  lens  offered  comparatively  little  diffi- 
culty; it  was  the  flint-glass  with  which  the  trouble  was  found. 
The  latter  contained  lead,  a  substance  of  great  specific  gravity, 
which  persisted  in  settling  toward  the  bottom  of  the  pot  in  which 
the  glass  was  melted,  and  thus  producing  a  difference  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  glass  which  was  fatal  to  its  performance.  But 
this  difficulty  has  been  so  completely  overcome  that  all  the  trouble 
now  arises  with  the  crown-glass.  Ihe  method  of  making  the  best 
flint  was  long  supposed  to  be  a  secret  in  the  hands  of  a  Swiss 
named  Guinand  and  his  family;  but  it  is  now  believed  that  the 
supposed  secret  involves  nothing  more  than  the  very  simple  device 
of  continuously  and  vigorously  stirring  the  molten  glass  until  it 
became  too  cool  and  stiff  to  permit  the  heavier  metal  to  settle. 

However  this  might  be,  Feil,  of  Paris,  who  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  making  Targe  disks,  supplied  a  satisfactory  flint  in  a 
reasonable  time.  But  so  much  delay  was  met  with  in  casting  the 
crown-glass  that  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  hands  of  the  optician. 
The  cause  of  the  failure  is  one  so  simple  that  one  can  not  but  won 
der  that  it  should  offer  any  trouble  after  being  once  detected.  We 
call  to  mind  that  when  the  founder  has  succeeded  in  casting  his 
lump  of  glass,  weighing  several  hundred  pounds,  the  clay  pot  in 
which  it  is  contained  is  broken  away.  The  outside  portions  of  the 
glass  itself,  being  impregnated  with  the  clay  and  other  impurities, 
have  to  be  cut  away.  This  is  a  most  tedious  process.  If  any  or- 
dinary cutting  tool  were  used,  the  glass  would  be  apt  to  fly  to  pieces. 
It  has  to  be  sawed  by  a  wire  working  in  sand  and  water.  The  pro- 
cess of  cutting  away  the  outside  is  one,  therefore,  involving  weeks,  if 
not  months,  of  labor.  When  it  is  done,  the  mass  must  be  pressed  into 
the  shape  of  a  disk,  like  a  very  thin  grindstone,  and  in  order  todo 
that  the  lump  must  first  be  heated  nearly  to  tne  melting  point,  so 
as  to  become  plastic.  But  when  Feil  began  to  heat  his  large  mass 
it  flew  to  pieces.  In  successive  attempts  he  took  more  and  more 
time  for  the  heating,  but  broke  a  dozen  or  more  pieces  before  he  at 
last  succeeded.  In  February.  1SS4,  he  reported  that  a  glass  wa? 
actually  molded  without  having  been  broken,  and  would  soon  be 
ready  for  shipment.  But  it  has  not  been  shipped  up  to  the  time  of 
sending  these  pages  to  press,  and  no  one  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic knows  what  tbe  state  of  things  in  the  Paris  foundry  really  is. 

All  this  refers  only  to  the  great  object-glass  of  the  telescope, 
which,  though  the  one  vital  organ  of  the  instrument,  is  really  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  whole.  The  construction  of  the  delicate 
yet  powerful  machinery  by  which  the  tube  six'y  feet  long  is  to  be 
pointed  toward  any  region  of  the  heavens,  and  kept  in  motion  by 
clock-work,  has  not  yet  been  commenced.  In  fact,  the  question 
who  shall  construct  this  "mounting,"  as  it  is  called,  is  a  difficult 
one  to  decide.  In  size  and  weight  it  is  a  piece  of  very  heavy  ma- 
chinery, and  would  naturally  be  made  in  some  great  shop  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  steam  and  other  engines  of  the  largest  size. 
But  the  great  masses  of  metal  which  form  the  axes  and  supports 
of  the  instrument  have  to  be  moved  by  a  system  of  mechanism 
some  parts  of  which  are  as  delicate  as  those  of  a  watch.  The  mi- 
crometer alone  will,  if  made  in  the  most  approved  way,  be  a  piece 
of  mechanism  far  more  intricate  than  an  ordinary  astronomical  in- 
strument. In  all  this  an  astronomical  instrument  maker  is  re- 
quired. Finally,  what  is  more  important,  a  multitude  of  provi- 
sions must  be  made  for  the  handling  and  pointing  of  the  instru- 
ment, for  illuminating  the  different  portions,  and  for  enabling  the 
observer  to  read  off  the  fine  lines  by  which  he  knows  at  each  mo- 
ment exactly  at  what  star  his  instrument  maybe  pointed.  The 
iiitficulty  of  this  last  problem  is  one  that  is  very  slightly  apprecia- 
ted by  those  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  telescopes.  When  using 
a  power  of  one  thousand,  the  whole  field  of  view  of  the  telescope  is 
only  a  little  spot  of  the  heavens  not  one-hunJredth  of  the  apparent 
surface  of  the  sun  or  moon.  Within  this  little  spot  is  contained 
all  that  the  observer  sees  when  he  looks  into  the  telescope.  Yet 
by  being  magnified  a  thousand  times  it  seems  to  fill  a  fourth  of  the 
sky.  Since  the  observer  can  not  see  anything  outside  of  this  little 
spot,  he  has  no  knowledge  which  way  to  turn  his  telescope  by  mere 
sight  of  the  heavens  He  must  therefore  have  a  delicate  arrange- 
ment of  circles  by  which  he  finds  out  where  he  is  looking,  not  by 
what  he  sees,  but  by  looking  into  microscopes  attached  to  various 
parts  of  the  instrument  itself.  All  this  requires  the  combined  skill 
of  the  astronomer,  the  astronomical  mechanician,  and  the  engineer. 

After  a  decision  is  reached,  it  will  probably  require  two  years  to 
complete  the  instrument.  The  trustees  are  apparently  delaying  the 
decision  in  order  to  be  free  to  choose  the  best  course  when  the  com- 
pletion of  the  object-glass  is  assured.  Meanwhile  the  erection  of 
the  buildings  and  the  construction  of  the  other  instruments  are  be- 
ing pushed  forward.  The  astronomers  with  whom  the  trustees 
consulted  were  unanimous  in  counseling  them  against  any  unnec- 
essary expenditure  upon  buildings.  The  really  important  part  of 
the  observatory  is  its  instruments;  the  buildings  serve  no  purpose 
except  to  protect  the  instruments  from  the  weather,  and  to  furnish 
the  necessary  office  rooms  for  the  astronomers  and  their  books.  It 
was  also  urged  upon  them  that  no  piece  of  pretentious  architecture 
should  be  attempted,  but  that  each  instrument  should,  so  far  as 
possible,  have  its  own  little  building.  The  observatory  has  been 
constructed  on  these  ideas.  At  one  end  is  the  dome  which  is  to 
contain  the  great  telescope,  at  the  other  end  is  a  smaller  dome  with 
a  much  smaller  telescope,  to  be  hereafter  described.  Between  these 
two  domes  extends  the  observatory  proper,  which  consists  mainly 
of  a  corridor  with  a  row  of  rooms  opening  out  on  each  side.  On 
the  front  is  a  piazza,  commanding,  as  we  nave  already  described, 
one  of  the  most  imposing  terrestrial  views  in  the  world.  In  the 
back  is  a  level  plain  hardly  a  hundred  yards  in  extent,  formed  by 
blasting  off  the  peak  of  the  mountain.  Here  is  mounted  the  great 
meridian  circle  made  by  the  Repsolds,  a  transit  instrument  by 
Facet  t,  of  Washington,  and  a  photo -heliograph,  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  an  instrument  for  obtaining  photographs  of  the  sun. 
With  this  instrument  was  taken  the  photographs  of  the  transit  of 
Venus  already  alluded  to. 

In  the  small  dome  is  a  twelve-inch  telescope  which  has  a  curious 
history.  Some  eight  years  ago  Messrs.  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons  made 
a  contract  with  the  Portuguese  Government  for  a  photographic 
telescope.    When  the  telescope  was  done  the  Portuguese  were  duly 


informed  of  the  fact,  but  although  an  advance  been 

made,  no  directions  respecting  the  disposition  _iment 

could  be  obtained.  Repeated  applications  having  failed  io  elicit 
any  reply,  or  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  payment,  the  con- 
structors were  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  instrument.  The  object- 
ive was,  however,  one  made  not  for  the  best  sight  of  celestial  ob- 
jects, but  to  take  the  best  photographs.  It  was  therefore  unfit 
for  ordinary  observations.  It  happened,  however,  that  Professor 
Henry  Draper,  the  lamented  astronomer  of  New  York,  had  a  vis- 
ual objective  of  nearly  the  same  size,  which  he  wished  to  replace  by 
a  photographic  one.  Accordingly  a  change  of  glasses  was  made. 
Dr.  Draper's  objective  was  fitted  to  the  mounting  of  the  Portu- 
guese telescope,  and  the  latter  sold  to  the  Lick  tru;tees.  It  was 
mounted  in  18S1,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  E.  S.  Holden, 
who  went  out  to  Mount  Hamilton  in  company  wiih  Mr.  Burnham 
to  inspect  the  observatory,  and  make  observations  on  the  transit 
of  Mercury  in  November  of  that  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  Lick  Observatory  is  still  in  an 
unfinished  state,  it  is  in  a  position  to  do  excellent  work.  Unfort- 
unately, however,  the  terms  of  Mr  Lick's  donation  are  such  as  to 
prevent  the  trustees  from  inaugurating  a  course  of  observations. 
They  have  authority  only  to  erect  the  observatory  and  mount  the 
instruments.  Until  this  is  done  they  can  not  relieve  themselves  of 
the  charge.  When  finished,  the  institution  is  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California,  who  are  to  appoint 
an  astronomer  and  put  the  institution  in  operation.  The  trustees 
having  no  authority  to  appoint  an  astronomer,  the  work  which 
has  been  done  there  has  been  incidental  to  the  completion  of  tbe 
building.  One  bad  effect  of  this  is  that  the  trustees  are  unable  to 
make  arrangements  with  a  view  to  any  special  line  of  research. 
The  astronomer  who  is  to  take  charge  finally  must  make  the  best 
use  he  can  of  the  appliances  furnished  him,  and  depend  for  their 
improvement  upon  the  current  income  of  the  establishment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  prospects  for  contributions  to  astronomy 
of  an  important  and  interesting  kind  are  good.  If  we  could  get 
the  frank  opinion  of  the  ablest  astronomers  of  to-day,  it  would  be 
that  the  making  of  great  telescopes  had  already  been  pushed  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  science,  and  that  current  solid  work  must 
mostly  be  done  with  smaller  instruments.  Yet  no  one  would  ob- 
ject to  the  completion  of  a  single  instrument  to  surpass  all  others, 
provided  it  was  placed  in  a  position  corresponding  to  its  superior 
power.  This  being,  as  is  hoped,  the  case  with  the  Lick  telescope, 
its  completion  will  be  welcomed  everywhere. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  efficiency  of  an  institution  like 
that  we  are  considering  is  liable  to  be  impaired  by  a  multitude  of 
causes.  Few  people  are  alive  either  to  the  d:fficulty  or  importance 
of  getting  the  proper  man  as  astronomer  of  the  institution.  From 
the  popular  point  of  view,  that  the  principal  business  of  the  as- 
tronomer is  to  make  good  use  of  his  eyes,  the  difficulty  can  not  be 
seen  at  all.  The  plain  fact  is  that  upon  him,  more  than  upon  the 
instruments,  the  reputation  of  the  observatory  must  depend. 

In  the  February  Century ,  in  "  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lap- 
ham,"  Mr.  Howells  puts  some  pregnant  reflections  in  tbe 
mouths  of  two  of  his  characters.  They  are  the  Coreys — 
father  and  son.  They  are  people  of  education  and  refine- 
ment. They  are  discussing  the  Laphams,  who  are — well, 
who  are  rich.  Young  Corey  has  mentioned  "  Middle- 
march"  to  Miss  Irene  Lapham.  She  speaks  of  it  as  a 
"  new  book,"  and  says  she  has  not  read  it  yet.  His  look 
betrays  his  astonishment,  and  she  says,  with  a  slightly  in- 
jured tone,  that  "  it  is  only  just  out  in  the  Seaside."  This 
is  what  leads  up  to  the  conversation  between  father  and 
son: 

"  I  suppose  you  found  the  latest  publications  lying  all  about  in 
Lapham  cottage  when  you  were  down  there?"  said  the  elder. 

Young  Corey  laughed.  "  It  wasn't  exactly  cumbered  with  them. 
But,  seriously,  they  are  not  unintelligent  people.  They  are  very 
quick,  and  they  are  shrewd  and  sensible.' 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  Sioux  are  so.  But  that  is 
not  saying  that  they  are  civilized.  All  civilization  comes  thr-'Ugh 
literature  now,  especially  in  our  cnuntry.  A  Greek  got  his  civili- 
zation by  talking  and  looking,  and  in  some  measure  a  Parisian 
may  still  do  it.  But  we,  who  live  remote  from  history  and  monu- 
ments, we  must  read  or  we  must  barbarize.  Once  we  were  soft- 
ened, if  not  polished,  by  religion;  but  I  suspect  that  the  pulpit 
counts  for  much  less  now  in  civilizing." 

"They're  enormous  devourers  of  newspapers,  and  theatre-goers, 
and  they  go  a  great  deal  to  lectures.  The  colonel  prefers  them 
with  the  stereopticon." 

"They  might  get  something  in  that  way,"  said  the  elder, 
thoughtfully.  "Yes,  I  suppose  one  must  take  those  things  into 
account — especially  the  newspapers  and  the  lectures.  (  doubt  if 
the  theatre  is  a  factor  in  civilization  among  us.  I  dare  say  it 
doesn't  deprave  a  great  deal,  but  from  what  I've  seen  of  it  I  should 
say  that  it  was  intellectually  degrading.  Perhaps  they  might  get 
some  sort  of  lift  from  it;  I  don't  know." 

"I  wonder  what  the  average  literature  of  non-cultivated  people 
is,"  said  young  Corey. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  elder,  "  I  suspect  that  the  average  is  pretty  low 
even  with  cultivated  people.  You  don't  read  a  great  many  books 
yourself,  Tom." 

"No,  I  don't,"  the  young  man  confessed.  "Still,  I  think  I  read 
with  some  sense  of  literature  and  the  difference  between  authors. 
I  don't  suppose  that  people  generally  do  that.  I  have  met  people 
who  had  read  books  without  troubling  themselves  to  find  out  even 
the  author's  name,  much  less  trying  to  decide  upon  his  quality.  I 
suppose  that's  the  way  the  vast  majority  of  people  read. 

"  Yes.  If  authors  were  not  almost  necessarily  recluses,  and  ig- 
norant of  the  ignorance  about  them,  I  don't  see  how  they  could 
endure  it.  Of  course,  they  are  fated  to  be  overwhelmed  by  obliv- 
ion at  last,  poor  fellows;  but  to  see  it  weltering  all  round  them 
while  they  are  in  the  very  act  of  achieving  immortality  must  be 
tremendously  discouraging.  I  don't  suppose  that  we  who  have 
the  habit  of  reading,  and  at  least  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  lit- 
erature, can  imagine  the  bestial  darkness  of  the  great  mass  of 
people— even  people  whose  hou-es  are  rich,  and  whose  linen  is 
purple  and  fine.    But  occasionally  we  get  glimpses  of  it." 

These  reflections  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  sec- 
tions of  the  country  remote  from  Boston.  How  much 
greater  Mr.  Howells  cannot  know. 


Curious  jewelry  is  much  affected  just  now.  Some  per- 
sons pride  themselves  on  having  their  jewelry  made  to  order 
from  special  designs,  which  are  generally  destroyed  after 
use.  In  this  way  each  one  secures  something  unique. 
Plain  bone  bracelets,  clasped  with  a  battered  coin,  rings 
set  with  them,  pins  headed  with  them,  are  all  the  rage. 
Gentlemen  take  a  special  fancy  to  them  for  sleeve-buttons 
and  scarf-pins,  while  the  ladies  wear  them  as  chatelaines 
and  clasps  wherever  they  can  be  utilized.  A  heavy  con- 
vex hoop  of  dead  gold  is  a  new  notion  for  wedding-rings. 
Engagement  rings  are  of  infinite  variety;  but  whatever 
style,  the  fiancee  ought  never  to  make  the  vulgar  mistake  of 
wearing  the  ring  on  the  forefinger,  which  was  once  the  fash- 
ion, ft  should  be  worn  on  the  third  fingerof  the  left  hand, 
and  usually  the  wedding-rins*  is  afterward  placed  over  it  as 
a  guard.  It  is  the  proper  thing  to  have  a  motto  in  one's 
engagement  and  wedding  rings,  yet  some  very  stylish  peo- 
ple do  not  have  rings  at  all.  Lockets,  pendants,  or  brace- 
lets are  often  substituted.  Jewelry  is  worn  in  smaller 
quantity — that  is,  there  is  less  of  it  at  one  time  on  a  per- 
son than  formerly,  except  for  full  dress,  when  everything 
brilliant  is  permissible. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


A  n  English  judge  fa  is  »*  duty  cast  upon  the 

rtdpieni  '>  ly  any  one  and  umoltc- 

ited by  the  recipient."  -mjor 

consideration,  and  Publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly 
uscripts,  are  particularly  interested  in  this  .; 

by  this  English  judge,  '■'"""  % 

Plays  or  ?T 

witt  return  alt  unavailable  MS 

enclosed.    But  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  we 

are  not  responsible  Jor  the  preservation  or  transmission  cj  such  J» A . 

♦ 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  heroine  of  "  Miss  Brotherton  "—the  novel  just  published 
by  Macmillan— is  said  to  be  really  Miss  Mary  Anderson. 

Russian  books  are  said  to  have  been  very  fashionable  last  year 
in  Paris  among  buyers  of  Chris"  mas  literature.  Translators  have 
been  kept  very  busy. 

Lady  Brassey's  new  book  has  been  translated  into  French  under 
the  title  "Le  Tour  du  Monde  en  Famiile.  Voyage  de  la  Famille 
Brassey.    Racontc  par  la  Mere." 

The  new  edition  of  "  Omar  Khayyam  "  has  proved  to  be  a  pecu- 
niary as  well  as  an  artistic  success.  Mr.  Vedder's  royally  on  the 
sale  of  the  book  already  amounts  to  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

11  Letters  from  Hell "  is  the  startling  title  of  a  book  now  in  the 
press  of  Funk  <.v.  \V agnails.  The  work  has  rapidly  run  through 
twelve  editions  in  Germany.     It  is  published  anonymously. 

"An  Appeal  to  C^sar,"  a  work  containing  much  curious  in- 
formation as  to  the  export  of  bullion,  was  published  by  Ihomas 
Violet,  of  London,  in  1660,  Judge  TourgeVs  striking  title  having 
thus  been  anticipated  by  over  two  centuries. 

The  Villon  Society's  literal  edition  of  "The  Arabian  Nights"— 
the  live  hundred  copie,  of  which  were  sold  a  year  or  two  ago  for 
about  lorty-seven  dollars  each— can  not  be  had  now  for  less  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-rive  dollars  a  copy. 

R.H.Stoddard  says  that  Hawthorne  was  never  well  paid,  as 
literary  payment  is  understood  now,  even  in  the  fullness  of  his 
fame.  He  remembers  the  novelist  once  showing  him  an  offer  from 
a  publisher  of  three  dollars  per  printed  page  for  a  story. 

Messrs.  Samuel  Carson  &  Co.  announce  that  they  have  in  press 
a  new  book  on  California  and  the  new  Southwest,  entitled  "  With 
the  Invader;  Glimpses  of  the  New  Souihwest,"  by  Edwards  Rob- 
erts; and  a  Californian  novel  by  C.  Loyal,  "  The  Squatter  and  the 
Don." 

It  is  said  that  the  national  edition  of  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo, 
announced  by  Le  Mounyer,  of  Paris,  will  cost  2,500,ooof.,  the  illus- 
trations alone  coming  in  for  i,500,ooof.  There  will  be  40  small 
quarto  volumes,  containing  about  250  etchings  and  2,500  copper- 
plate vignettes. 

The  current  paper  in  the  *'  Authors  at  Home  "  series,  now  run- 
ning in  The  Cri.ic,  is  an  account  of  the  domestic  life  and  literary 
labors  of  Mark  Twain  at  "  Nook  Farm"  (his  home  at  Hartford) 
and  at  Elmira.  New  York.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Clark, 
of  the  Hartford  Courier. 

The  circulation  of  the  Century  has  run  up  from  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  copies  per 
month,  and  it  is  still  inc  easing.  Mr.  De  Vinne  has  twenty-seven 
presses  going  night  and  day  in  printing  the  current  issue  and  new 
editions  of  the  November  number. 

English  authors  are  clamorously  demanding  of  their  publishers 
that  their  books  shall  go  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  great  pub- 
lic, instead  of  being  issued  in  high-cost  volumes  at  first  and  finally 
appearing  in  cheap  editions.  They  say  a  book  grows  stale  nowa- 
days before  anybody  save  a  millionaire  can  justify  himself  in  buy- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  staying  at  Bournemouth,  on  ac- 
count of  an  illness  which  compels  him  to  seek  such  mildness  of  cli- 
mate as  can  be  found  within  Great  Britain.  He  is  too  weak  to  go 
abroad,  and  the  promise  of  his  growing  stronger  is  but  remote.  He 
is  not  too  ill  to  write,  for  he  has  contributed  a  story  to  one  or  more 
of  the  innumerable  Christmas  numbers. 

One  of  the  prettiest  little  books  recently  published  is  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  "  Rhymes  a  la  Mode,"  published  by  Regan  Paul,  Trench 
&  Co.  It  has  for  a  frontispiece  a  dainty  little  drawing  by  Mr.  E. 
A.  Abbey  of  an  old  fellow  in  knee-breeches  and  ruffled  shirt,  bring- 
ing music  from  the  keys  of  a  spindle-legged  spinet.  Mr.  Abbey 
with  his  pencil,  and  Mr.  Dobson  with  his  pen,  seem  to  be  as 
much  at  home  with  the  belles  and  beaux  of  a  hundred  years  ago  as 
with  those  of  to-day. 

Mark  Twain  says  that  he  used  to  be  a  neighbor  of  Bret  Harte 
in  San  Francisco,  when  Harte  was  editing  a  weekly  journal  and 
acting  as  secretary  of  the  United  Stales  Mint,  and  Twain  was  a 
reporter  on  a  daily.  The  popular  hit  of  "The  Heathen  Chinee" 
nearly  ruined  Harte  in  his  own  estimation,  for  his  ambition  was 
to  make  fame  in  writing  the  kind  of  prose  sketches  which  have 
since  gained  so  much  appreciation,  and  he  feared  1  hat  the  people 
woula  insist  upon  always  regarding  him  as  merely  a  writer  of  funny 
rhymes. 

Mine.  Adam,  having  published  in  the  Xouvellc  Revue  the  well- 
known  articles  republished  as  volumes  under  the  titles  of  "  La  So- 
cieie  de  Berlin  "  and   "  La  Socie'le  de  Vienne,"  intends  shortly  to 

ftroduce  another  scries  of  papers,  "  La  Societe  de  Londres."  to  be 
ollowcd  by  "  La  Societe  de  Madrid."  The  author,  or  authors,  of 
these  contributions,  wrongly  attributed  to  Mme.  Adam  herself,  re- 
main still  mysterious.  The  NouvlU  Revue,  issued  on  the  15th  ul- 
timo, has  been  prohibited  in  Austria,  on  the  ground  that  the  article 
entitled  "La  Society  de  Vienne"  constitutes  an  infringement  of 
the  existing  press  laws. 

"  The  success  of  '  Dark  Days '  has  had  its  natural  effect  in  pro 
ducing  a  crop  of  parodies.  '  Bright  Nights  '  is  one  of  the  happiest 
skits  Mr.  Burnand  ever  penned.  'Much  Darker  Days,'  with  its 
6rst  chapter  headed  '  The  Curse  (Registered),'  is  also  very  laugh- 
able. Mr.  Hugh  Conway,  however,  it  seems,  thinks  it  is  no  laugh- 
ing matter.  Mr.  Burnand,  he  tacitly  admits,  is  a  chartered  liber- 
tine, but  no  one  else,  he  considers,  has  any  right  to  turn  his  genius 
into  ridicule.  He  has  sent  a  lawyer's  letter  to  the  publUuer  of 
'  Much  Darker  Days/  as  well  as  a  letter  of  his  own,  denouncing 
the  sacrilegious  act  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms.  If  Mr.  Con- 
way had  any  humor  among  his  oiher  gifts,  he  would  have  enjoyed 
the  harmless  juke.  The  sincercst  form  ol  flattery,  he  must  surely 
have  heard  it  said,  is  imitation,  and  indeed  common  sense  ought 
to  inform  him  that  a  parody  is  one  of  the  greatest  compliments 
which  popularity  can  receive." 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  bookmaking  ever  issued  from  an 
American  house  is  the  edition  of  John  Payne  s  "  The  Book  "f  the 
Thousand  Nights  and  One  Nights, "published  by  Mr.  R.  Worthing* 
ton.  The  first  volume — the  only  one  yet  ready— is  printed  on  Hol- 
land band-made  paper,  and  bound  in  vellum.  It  is  an  exact  reprint, 
made  in  Philadelphia,  ol  the  English  folio  edition,  now  out  of 
print,  but  it  is  embellished  with  etchings  by  Ad.  l.alauze  which  arc 
not  in  that  edition.  It  will  be  completed  in  nine  volumes,  issued 
at  the  rate  of  one  a  month.  It  is  not  intended  for  the  drawing- 
room  table,  but  rather  for  the  top  shelf  of  the  library  book-case, 
and  for  the  student's  rather  than  the  amateur's  collection. 
edition  is  limited  to  five  hundred  sets.  Mr.  John  Payne,  who  has 
made  this  literal  and  unexpurgated  translation  from  the  original 
Arabic,  is  the  translator  of  Villon's  poems,  and  is  a  member  ol  the 
Villon  society,  for  whose  edification  this  translation  of  the  "  Ara- 
bian Nights''  was  made.    According  to  his  preface,  it  is  intended 


as  a  "purely  literary  work,  produced  with  the  sole  object  of  sup- 
plying the  general  body  of  cultivated  readers  with  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative and  characteristic  version  of  the  most  famous  work  of 
narrative  fiction  in  existence." 

New    Books. 

"  In  Case  of  Accident  "  is  the  title  of  a  very  handy  little  book 
written  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  College  Gymnasium. 
The  contents  consist  of  talks  delivered  to  the  ladies'  class  of  the 
Gymnasium,  giving  practical  information  (or  self  preservation  in 
times  of  danger,  and  a  few  of  the  simplest  methods  of  meeting  the 
common  accidents  and  emergencies  of  life.  The  text  is  supple- 
mented by  a  number  of  excellent  illustrations.  Published  by  D. 
Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston;  for  sale  at  the  bookstores;  price,  60  cents. 

'•  Under  which  King?  "  is  the  title  of  a  novel  by  Compton  Reade, 
which  has  just  been  published  in  Harper's  "  Franklin  Square  Li- 
brary ";  they  have  also  issued  Part  XXI  of  the  Rev.  James  Stor- 
month's  "Dictionary  of  the  English  Language." 

Dr.  J.  M.  W,  Kitchen  has  written  several  little  works  on  the 
diseases  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  the  most  recent  being  "Con- 
sumption; its  Nature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and  Cure."  After  a 
brief  account  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  of  the  pul- 
monary structures,  Dr.  Kitchen  discusses  the  causes,  symptoms, 
and  methods  of  curing  consumption,  in  a  plain  way  that  shows 
that  the  book  is  intended  more  for  the  laity  than  for  the  medical 
profession.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  for 
sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

"That  gifted  novelist,"  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  has  at 
length  deigned  to  give  another  literary  morsel  of  some  five  hundred 
pages  to  the  hungering  world  of  those  readers  who  delight  in  the 
thrilling  style  of  stuff  that  she  turns  out.  The  present  bit  is  enti- 
tled "  The  Changed  Brides,  or,  Winning  her  Way,"  and  treats  of 
the  usual  villainous  husband,  deceived  wife,  etc.  As  Abraham 
Lincoln  used  to  say:  "  For  people  who  like  that  sort  of  thing,  it's 
just  about  the  sort  of  thing  that  they  would  like."  It  is  published 
by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros.,  Philadelphia;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft &  Co.;  price,  75  cents. 

In  "  Edwin  Arnold  as  Poetizer  and  Paganizer,"  William  Cleaver 
Wilkinson  boldly  utters  what,  at  first  glance,  seems  to  be  a  most 
heretical  denunciation  of  both  the  poetry  and  Buddhism  of  Ar- 
nold's "Light  of  Asia."  He  declares  that  the  success  of  the  poem 
is  due  less  to  its  literary  merit  than  to  its  publication  just  at  the 
time  when  the  religious  teachings  of  Buddha  were  arousing  the  in- 
terest of  England  and  America;  that  the  poem  has  had  a  weaken- 
ing effect  on  the  faith  and  conscience  of  America;  and  that  it  devi- 
ates widely  from  the  true  spirit  of  Buddhism.  But  while  one  may 
not  agree  with  his  conclusions,  one  can  not  help  admiring  his 
apparent  confidence  in  his  position  and  the  cogency  of  his  reason- 
ing. The  book  is  much  less  a  critique  than  an  exposition  of  the 
life  of  Buddha  and  the  claims  of  his  religion  on  mankind,  and,  as 
such,  is  a  valuable  work  for  the  student  of  literature  and  religion. 
It  is  published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York,  in  their  Standard 
Library;  for  sale  at  the  bookstores;  price,  75  cents. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  of  New  York,  have  published  three  valua- 
ble little  volumes  of  "  Representative  British  Orators,"  with  intro- 
ductions and  explanatory  notes  by  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  of 
Michigan  University.  They  form  quite  a  little  library  in  them- 
selves, not  only  comprising  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of 
English  eloquence,  but  showing  the  great  currents  of  political 
thought  that  have  shaped  the  history  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Beginning  with  Eliot  and  Pym, 
they  follow  the  political  history  of  England  through  Chatham, 
Mansfield,  Burke,  Erskine,  Fox,  Macaulay,  Cobden,  and  Beacons- 
field  down  to  the  present  Prime  Minister,  William  Ewarl  Glad- 
stone. The  greater  number  of  the  speeches  are  given  in  their  en- 
tirety, the  omissions,  necessitated  by  their  local  and  temporary 
character,  being  indicated  by  asterisks.  Each  speech  is  intro- 
duced by  a  short  sketch  of  ihe  orator  and  the  circumstances  of  its 
delivery ;  copious  notes  still  further  assist  the  reader  in  understand- 
ing obscure  statements  and  allusions.  They  are  bound  uniformly 
with  the  "American  Orations"  and  "Prose  Masterpieces  from 
Modern  Essayists  "  in  neat  dark-green  cloth  covers,  and  are  clearly 
printed  on  heavy  paper,  with  gilded  tops.  For  sale  by  A.  L.Ban- 
croft &  Co. 


Journalistic   Chit-chat. 

Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  intends  to  abandon  the  profession  of 
journalism,  in  which  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has 
stood  with  the  very  foremost. 

The  New  York  Graphic  is  enjoying  quite  a  boom  in  circulation, 
owing  to  a  reduction  in  price  from  five  to  three  cents.  For  the 
first  few  issues  of  the  year,  the  illustrated  pages  were  printed  in  a 
dull  red  ink,  which  marred  the  effect  of  the  illustrations  to  a  great 
extent,  but  the  use  of  black  ink  has  now  been  resumed. 

Zola's  new  novel,  "  Germinal,"  is  now  appearing  in  Gil  Bias  as 
a  feuilleton.  His  contract  with  the  paper  was  to  furnish  thirty 
thousand  lines  of  matter  at  one  franc  the  line,  or  about  six  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  whole  work.  It  is  recalled  that  when  Mr.  Sala 
wrote  a  certain  supplement  for  the  London  Graphic,  he  was  paid  a 
half-penny  a  word. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  brethren  dwell  together  in  unity,  and  is  even 
more  pleasant  to  see  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  rivals  lending 
each  other  a  helping  hand.  Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner  is  the  editor  oi 
Puck,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Mitchell  is  the  editor  of  Life— and  Puck  and 
Life  are  both  humorous  journals;  but  when  Mr.  Bunner  published 
his  collection  of  poems,  "Airs  from  Arcady,"  last  spring,  the 
cover  of  the  book  was  designed  by  Mr.  Mitchell. 

The  Town  is  the  name  of  a  new  illustrated  weekly  in  New  York, 
which,  save  for  the  outside  cover,  is  modeled  as  closely  as  possible 
on  our  satirical  contemporary  Life,  The  illustrations,  the  make- 
up of  the  pages,  even  the  advertisements,  betray  a  management 
with  Life  on  the  brain.  Lift  has  found  another  imitator  in  the 
Chicago  Rambler,  which  has  been  remodeled  as  nearly  as  possible 
after  that  form  and  size.  B.  B.  Valentine,  formerly  of  Puck  and 
the  Chicago  sVtWs  Letter,  is  ils  New  York  representative,  and  the 
Fitznoodle  papers  are  a  leading  feature. 

Concerning  the  discontinuance  of  the  New  York  Star,  the  four- 
nalUt  says:  "There  are  several  journalistic  morals  which  can  be 
drawn  from  this  tale  of  the  Star,  but  the  one  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  is  the  additional  proof  which  it  furnishes  to  the 
theory  that  the  public  don't  want  to  read  editorials.  The  edito- 
rial columns  of  the  Star  have  always  been  above  the  average.  Mr. 
Clanccy  and  his  associates  are  gentlemen  of  brains  and  newspaper 
ability,  and  their  page  has  ever  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  Ihe  paper.  But  the  fact  that  their  excellent  editorial  work 
could  not  keep  a  single  reader  or  advertiser  is  proof  positive  that 
the  day  of  the  long  editorial  in  daily  papers  is  past." 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  advertisement  money  of  the  London  Tele- 
graph  was  estimated  at  /.600  a  day,  and  the  circulation  had  gone 
above  190,000  copies.  To-day  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  what 
amount  ihe  advertisement  columns  daily  bring  in,  but  it  has  been 
1  ited  that  in  one  day  the  gross  income  has  exceeded  ,£1,600, 
..In]  the  sale  of  the  paper  rarely  falls  below  220.O00,  and  fre- 
quently tops  a  quarter  of  a  million.  In  a  slack  season  more  than 
2,000  advertisements  are  daily  received,  but  during  the  Parliament- 
ary session,  once,  and  sometimes  twice  a  week,  the  journal  is 
enlarged  to  twelve  pages,  and  the  total  number  of  advertisements 
raised  to  nearly  5,000.  In  order  to  deal  wilh  this  mass  of  matter 
and  stupendous  circulation  extensive  composing  rooms  and  ma- 
chine rooms  are  required.  The  machine  room  contains  ten  Hoc 
presses,  which  generally  run  two  hours  each,  turning  out  12,000 
copies  each  an  hour.  Besides  these  are  some  smaller  presses  and  a 
row  of  paper  dampers. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Pope  Leo  is  afraid  to  sit  alone  at  dinner  because  he  is  supersti- 
tious about  XIII  at  table!—  Life. 

"  It  is  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own  father,"  said  the  chicken 
as  it  stepped  out  of  the  incubator. — Ex. 

"  If  my  employer  does  not  retract  what  he  said  to  me  this  morn- 
ing I  shall  leave  his  house."  "Why,  what  did  he  say?"  "He 
told  me  I  could  look  for  another  place." — Ex. 

The  agility  with  which  a  Bostonian  dodges  into  a  doorway  when 
he  hears  a  suspicious  rushing  overhead  astonishes  the  stranger  who 
waits  to  receive  the  snow-slide.— Boston  Post, 

Gaily  the  Democrat  picks  up  his  grip,  saying  to  Albany  onward 
I'll  skip,  singing,  "  From  Salt  River  hither  t  come,  Grover  dear, 
Grover  dear,  give  me  a  plum."—  Oil  City  Blizzard. 

A  sign  in  a  Western  bar-room  reads:  "Gentlemen  shooting  at 
the  barkeeper  will  please  try  to  avoid  hitting  the  mirrors,  which 
are  the  largest  in  the  State  and  a  credit  to  the  town." — Ex. 

"He  died  on  the  field,"  she  sobbed,  as  she  stood  at  his  tomb- 
stone. "A  gallant  soldier,  no  doubt,"  broke  in  a  sympathizer. 
"  Oh,  sir;  no,  sir,  he  was  hit  by  a  base-ball  bat  "—Louisville  Cour- 
ier-four nal. 

We  are  gradually  coming  round  to  a  belief  that  Tennyson,  in 
speaking  of  "biass  mouth  and  iron  lungs,"  tried  to  work  in  a 
patent  teakettle  ad.  If  this  is  not  so  we  trust  that  Alfred  will 
contradict  it  immediately, — Boston  Post. 

One  of  the  worst  feelings  that  young  men  of  this  country  are 
called  upon  to  experience  is,  when  they  have  made  a  ten-dollar  bill 
look  as  if  it  had  gone  through  a  macerating  machine,  to  see  their 
best  girl  at  the  opera  get  mashed  on  a  bow-legged  tenor. — Ex. 

The  Times  is,  on  most  occasions,  a  most  concise  exponent  ol  the 
English  language,  and  for  this  reason  we  beg  to  ask  its  esteemed 
conductors  why  they  speak  of  a  man  as  a  "dishonest  Probate 
Judge"?  Why  could  they  not  simply  dub  him  a  "Re- Probate 
Judge  "? — Life. 

A  Maine  jury  has  fixed  the  expense  of  kicking  a  person  out  of  a 
store  or  other  place  of  business  or  habitation  at  twenty-one  dol- 
lars. We  are  glad  we  don'l  live  in  Maine.  The  expenses  of  run- 
ning our  office  would  bankrupt  us  in  less  than  two  months.— Bur- 
lington Tree  Press. 

"  Who  is  your  family  physician,  George?  "  "Dr.  Smoothman." 
"How  did  you  employ  that  hare-brained  creature?"  "Oh,  my 
wife  once  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  why  she  always  had  cold  feet, 
and  he  told  her  they  were  so  small  they  couldn't  hold  blood  enough 
to  keep  them  warm.  She  won't  have  any  other  doctor."-  Chicago 
Herald. 

We  find  the  subjoined  passage  in  the  leading  article  of  one  of  our 
foreign  contemporaries:  "The  King  of  Siam  only  snowed  himself 
in  public  once  a  year.  Any  one  beholding  him  for  the  first  time 
was  beheaded,  and  the  second  time  impaled."  We  are  naturally 
curious  to  know  what  might  have  happened  to  the  man  who  looked 
at  the  King  of  Siam  for  the  third  time. — Le  Charivari, 

A  pie  in  1770  was  made  of  two  bushels  of  flour,  twenty  pounds 
of  butter,  four  geese,  two  turkeys,  two  rabbits,  four  wild  ducks, 
two  woodcocks,  six  snipes,  four  partridges,  two  neats'  tongues, 
two  curlews,  seven  blackbirds,  and  six  pigeons.  A  pie  can  now  be 
had  from  one  slice  of  dried  apple  and  a  little  piece  of  soggy  dough, 
such  is  the  march  of  improvement.— Louisville  Courier-Journal '. 

"Well,  Susan,  did  you  mail  my  letter,  as  I  told  you?  "  Faithful 
Servant—"  Yes,  sir;  but  1  had  it  weighed  first,  and  as  it  was 
double  weight  I  put  on  another  stamp."  Master—  "Good  girl; 
only  I  hope  you  didn't  put  it  on  so  as  10  obliterate  the  address." 
Fatthful  Servant — "Oh,  no,  indeed,  sir;  I  just  stuck  it  on  top  of 
the  other  stamp  so  as  to  save  room." — Paris  Paper. 

"  Which  of  the  lower  animals  is  supposed  to  possess  the  most  in- 
stinct? "  the  Boston  school-teacher  inquired  as  she  adjusted  her 
spectacles.  None  of  the  brighter  scholars  could  answer.  At  length 
a  little  boy,  lately  from  the  country,  put  up  his  hand.  "  Ah!  John- 
ny," said  the  teacher,  with_a  gracious  smile,  "you  know  which 
of  the  lower  animals  possesses  the  most  instinct?"  "Yes'm." 
"Well?"    "The  skunk,  ma'am." — Boston  Courier, 

Two  bright  citizens  of  Covington,  Tenn .,  who  were  impecunious 
but  thrifty,  bet  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  the  last  election, 
and  deposited  two  large  bundles  in  the  safe  of  the  local  bank  to 
pay  the  wager.  On  the  strength  of  this  they  bought  large  stocks 
of  goods,  one  of  them  married  a  wealthy  widow,  and  the  other  was 
elected  treasurer  of  a  rolling-mill.  After  the  election  it  was  found 
that  the  bundles  were  composed  of  writing-paper,  with  fifty-dollar 
notes  on  the  outside  only. — Puck, 

He  didn't  know  Brooklyn  girls  very  well,  being  a  comparative 
stranger  from  Philadelphia,  but  he  timidly  remarked  one  evening 
that  he  wished  he  were  a  Russia  leather  belt,  that  he  might  clasp 
her  waist.  She  turned  upon  him  a  warning  blue-light  glance  from 
her  eloquent  eyes:  "Young  man,"  she  said,  "if  you  couldn't 
squeeze  harder  and  hold  on  tighter  than  any  belt  that  was  ever 
fastened  with  a  buckle,  nobody  has  any  use  for  you  in  Brooklyn,  I 
can  tell  you."  With  a  wild,  bitter  cry  he  fled  out  into  the  black, 
black  night.— Burdette. 

Another  blast  from  an  Arizona  editor:  "The  hell-born,  red- 
headed smart  Aleck,  who  makes  abortive  attempts  to  edit  the 
little  patent  outside  in  Tenderfoot  City,  squeals  like  a  stuck  pig 
because  we  have  shown  up  his  political  aspirations.  He  pretends 
to  be  horrified  because  we  drink  good  liquor  and  have  a  red  nose, 
thus  hoping  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  But  it  won't 
do.  The  people  know  that  there  is  no  more  to  him  than  there  is 
to  a  fontless  sock  without  any  leg,  that  is — nothing.  Our  nose  is 
our  own,  and  we  pay  for  our  liquor  in  hard  money.  Let  the  patent 
outside  man  put  this  in  his  pi;  e  and  smoke  it." 

The  late  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  brushed  the 
dust  off  a  cloud  with  his  nigh  wing  and  sat  down  and  let  his  legs 
hang  over,  as  he  looked  down  upon  the  capital  nf  England.  "You 
are  a  nice  man,  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  "he  murmured  to  himself 
with  a  cheery  yet  sardonic  smile  upon  his  lips;  "I  always  said 
you  were  a  nice  man.  You  can  write  nice  books  for  very  old  and 
very  quiet  gentlemen;  nobody  can  surpass  you  in  your  great  popu- 
lar specialty  of  cutting  down  trees.  In  my  life-time,  William,  I 
always  did  what  I  could  to  spare  you  the  trials  and  perplexities  of 
official  life.  I  think  that  you  yourself  will  be  willing  to  credit  me 
with  a  great  deal  of  sincere  and  earnest  effort  in  that  direction.  I 
felt  that  the  life  of  a  Prime  Minister  was  too  much  of  a  strain  upon 
you,  and  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  myself  and  take  the  burden 
upon  my  own  shoulders.  I  do  not  believe  you  were  ever  really 
grateful  for  that  considerate  kindness  while  I  was  wilh  you  in  the 
flesh.  But  you  probably  appreciate  me  better  by  this  time.  To- 
day, I  flatter  myself,  you  would  be  very  glad  to  have  me  alive  and 
active.  Nay,  nay,  William,  I  would  not  scoff,  but  as  a  statesman 
thou  art  not  a  distinguished  success.  Go  teach  the  orphan  boy  to 
read— go  teach  the  orphan  girl  to  sew— or  else  advertise  for  light 
employment,  not  of  a  political  nature,  for  an  elderly  gentleman 
about  retiring  from  active  business."  And  the  late  B.  Disraeli, 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  felt  up  his  sleeve  to  see  if  the  cards  were 
there,  and  went  oil"  to  play  euchre  with  the  spirit  of  Macchiavelli, 
—Puck.  _ 

Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  speaks  enthusiastically  of  Robert 
Browning.  "A  grand  type  of  manhood!"  he  says;  "a 
magnificent  writer;  broad,  ruddy,  not  too  tall;  with  snowy 
hair  and  mustache  and  pointed  beard;  courtly,  gracious,  a 
perfect  talker,  and  always  poetical  in  his  thoughts." 
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SOCIETY. 

Mrs.  Ladd's  Luncheon, 
Mrs.  George  S.  Ladd  gave  a  luncheon  to  Miss 
Jennie  Hanchett,  last  Saturday  afternoon,  at  her 
residence.  No.  2836  California  Street.  Twelve 
young  lady  friends  were  also  invited  to  meet  the 
guest  of  the  day,  and  the  result  was  a  most 
charming  gathering.  Covers  were  laid  for  six- 
teen at  one  o'clock,  in  the  handsome  dining- 
room,  which  on  this  occasion  was  made  still  more 
beautiful  by  the  adcition  of  extremely  ornate 
floral  decorations.  Handsome  designs  adorned 
the  table,  and  at  each  cover  was  an  elaborate  cor- 
sage bouquet.  The  menu  cards  were  exquisite 
works  of  art,  and  the  favors  consisted  of  costly 
and  beautiful  fans,  which  were  surmounted  with 
a  wide  satin  ribbon,  upon  which,  in  letters  of 
gold,  was  stamped  the  name  of  the  recipient  and 
the  date.  The  elaborate  repast  was  discussed 
until  three  o'clock,  when  all  adjourned  to  the 
parlors.  Miss  Hanchett,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor, 
and  Miss  May  Fargo  rendered  vocal  selections, 
and  in  this  pleasant  way  the  afternoon  was  passed 
most  enjoyabiy  The  young  ladies  presen t  at  the 
luncheon  were :  Miss  Jennie  Hanchett,  Miss  Belle 
Smith,  Miss  Helen  Houston,  Miss  May  Fargo, 
Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  Miss  Adele  Tones,  Miss 
Nellie  Joliffe,  Miss  Lillian  Jones,  Miss  Hochkofler, 
Miss  Brown  of  the  Presidio,  Miss  Susie  Rising, 
and  Miss  Edith  Rising.  The  hostess  was  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Deane  and  Mrs.  Unger  in  her 
pleasant  task  of  entertaining  the  young  ladies. 


The  Friday  Cotillion  Club. 
There  was  a  brilliant  and  merry  assemblage  at 
B'nai  B'rith  Hall  last  night  on  the  occasion  of 
the  german  given  by  the  Friday  Cotillion  Club. 
As  usual  the  attendance  was  large,  and  the  ladies 
were  attired  in  their  most  becoming  toilets.  The 
entrance  to  the  hall  was  lined  with  handsome 
palms  and  ferns,  while  the  front  of  the  stage  was 
banked  with  the  same  verdant  plants  mingled 
with  fragrant  flowers  arranged  in  jardiniers  and 
other  receptacles.  Suspended  from  the  ceiling 
were  streamers  of  bunting  and  baskets  of  holly 
berries,  flowers,  and  vines.  The  balcony  was 
robed  in  bright  colored  cloth.  Taken  altogether 
the  decorations  were  quite  tasteful  and  added 
considerable  to  the  general  cheerful  appearance  of 
the  hall.  Thegerman  was  commenced  soon  after 
half-past  eight  o'clock,  the  figures  danced  being 
similar  to  those  at  the  last  german.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Sheldon  led.  The  last  figure  terminated  at  mid- 
night, and  was  followed  by  a  dainty  supper  in  the 
dining  hall.  By  one  o'clock  all  had  departed, 
feeling  delighted  with  the  evening's  enjoyment. 


The  Newlands  Reception. 
An  informal  reception  was  held  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Francis  G.  Newlands  last  Wednesday 
evening.  The  evening  was  passed  in  dancing, 
and  a  sumptuous  repast  was  served  before  the 
departure  of  the  guests.  Among  those  invited 
were: 

Mrs.  A.  Newlands,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Newlands, 
Miss  Je-sie  Newlands,  Miss  Margaret  Newlands,  Miss 
Lilo  McMullin,  Miss  Bettie  McMullin,  Miss  Sibyl  San- 
derson, Miss  Hatch,  Miss  Marshall,  Miss  Thompson,  Mr. 
Montgomery  Mather,  Mr.  Eausman,  Mr.  Lucas,  Mr. 
Gunter,  Mr.  Lake,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Charles  Weller,  Mr, 
H.  G.  Piatt,  and  others. 

The  Gutte  Dinner. 
Previous  to  the  recent  Presideotialelection  Mr. 
I.  Gutte  made  a  bet  on  the  result  while  out  sail- 
ing in  the  yacht  Halcyon.  He  lost  the  bet,  and 
paid  it  last  Tuesday  evening  by  giving  a  dinner 
party,  at  his  residence  on  Ellis  street,  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  on  the  yacht  when  the  bet  was 
made.  The  choicest  viands  and  vintages  were 
ably  discussed,  and  the  affair  was  one  of  general 
enjoyment.  Among  those  present  were  Mr. 
Christian  Froelich,  Mr.  Adolph  Spreckels,  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Sloss,  and  others. 


The  Taylor-Kittle  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Bessie  Kittle  and  Mr, 
William  Taylor  took  place  last  Thursday  even- 
ing at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  903  Sutter  Street. 
Owing  to  the  recent  demise  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott, 
the  wedding  was  very  quietly  celebrated,  only  the 
family  being  present.  The  nuptials  were  sol- 
emnized by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Meldrun,  who  occu- 
pied a  position  in  the  bay-window  behind  a  floral 
altar,  over  which  hung  a  handsome  wedding-bell 
of  the  choicest  flowers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  are 
now  taking  a  wedding  trip  in  the  country,  and 
will  return  to  the  city  in  four  or  five  weeks. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mrs.  George  Hearst,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head,  and 
Miss  Head  are  in  Boston  now,  and  have  given  up 
their  European  tour.  Next  month  they  will  be 
joined  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Head,  and  will  visit  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition,  arriving  therein  time  to  wit- 
ness the  Mardi  Gras. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  are  at  present  in 
Boston. 

Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe, 
Mrs.  William  Ashe,  Miss  Crocker,  and  Miss 
Pearson,  who  went  to  Sacramento  last  Monday 
to  attend  the  Juncate  party,  have  returned  to  the 
city. 

Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco  and  Miss  Mabel  Pa- 
checo  are  visiting  ex-Governor  Pacheco  at  his 
ranch  at  Eagle  Pass,  Texas.  They  will  visit  New 
Orleans,  and  probably  the  city  of  Mexico,  before 
they  return. 

Mrs.  Horace  Hawes  and  daughter  came  up 
from  Redwood  City  on  Monday,  and  are  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.  They  contemplate  a  visit  to  Mon- 
treal and  New  York. 

Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold,  Miss 
Crocker,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  and  Miss  Jen- 
nie Hanchett  will  leave  here  in  about  a  fortnight 
for  New  Orleans,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
other  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe  have  leased  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  John  McMullin,  1414  California 
Street,  until  the  completion  of  their  new  resi- 
dence, on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin,  accompanied  by  Misses 
Lilo  and  Bettie  McMullin,  will  probably  leave 
here  Monday  for  Texas.  From  there  they  will 
proceed  to  New  Orleans  and  the  principal  East- 
ern cities,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Europe 
in  April, 


Consul  and  Mme.  Berton  have  returned  from 
Oregon.  Mr.  Berton  has  almost  regained  his 
health. 

Ex-Governor  Johnson's  family  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Newlands  are  occupying  the  former  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Frink,  on  the  corner  of  Sutter  and 
Taylor  streets. 

Mr.  Charles  Crocker,  General  McDowell;  and 
Hon.  Frank  McCoppin  are  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  will  visit  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  before 
their  return  to  this  city. 

Miss  Minnie  Mizner  came  down  from  Benicia 
to  attend  the  Cotillion  Club  party  last  night. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Bowman  has  closed  her  country  res- 
idence, and  will  spend  the  winter  with  her  family 
at  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista. 

Hon.  Newton  Booth,  who  has  been  visiting  his 
former  home  in  Indiana,  and  the  World's  Fair  at 
New  Orleans,  ha*  returned  to  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  J.  Brittan  and  Miss  Brittan 
were  in  the  city  last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Louis  McLane  Jr.  came  down  from 
Knight's  Valley  on  Tuesday,  and  is  at  the  Palace. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara,  was  in  the 
city  this  week. 

Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Morrison,  of  San  Jose,  has  been 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  S.  W.  Holladay. 

Miss  Mamie  Findley  has  returned  from  her  visit 
to  Mrs.  Dr.  Tyrrell,  at  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Morgan  Hill  has  been  the  guest  of  her 
mother  in  San  Jose. 

Miss  Carrie  Gwin  is  greatly  improved  in  health 
after  her  recent  severe  attack  of  illness. 

M.  Edmond  Carrey,  the  French  Consul,  has 
leased  a  residence  on  Sutter  Street  abve  Fill- 
more, and  has  gone  to  housekeeping. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  returned  irom  Virginia 
City  last  Tuesday  after  a  sojourn  of  four  day. 

Mr.  R.  Porter  Ashe  came  down  from  Sacra- 
mento on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Fred.  Bradford  departed  for  Sonora  last 
Wednesday. 

Miss  Hattie  L.  Martin  is  enjoying  the  sights 
and  wonders  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Mrs.  William  Harrington  and  daughter  and  Mr. 
Tenant  Harrington,  of  San  Francisco,  were  at 
the  Adams  House,  Boston,  last  week. 

Governor  Leland  Stanford  and  Mr.  A.  N. 
Towne  will  leave  next  week  on  a  visit  to  the  City 
of  Mexico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  are  now  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  where  they  will  remain  a  couple  of 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  S.  Requa  came  over  from 
Piedmont  last  Wednesday,  and  are  at  the  Palace. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn,  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  has  en- 
tirely recovered  from  the  severe  accident  she  met 
with  in  San  Jose  several  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Ricardo  Pinto  has  been  passing  a  few 
days  in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  Theodore  Wores,  the  artist,  contemplates 
a  trip  to  Japan  in  February. 

Mrs.  W.  \V.  Dodge  is  seriously  ill  at  her  resi- 
dence. 

Miss  Laura  Weller  is  in  Sacramento,  visiting 
friends. 

Miss  Kate  Bancroft  is  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
where  she  is  visiting  friends,  and  will  remain 
until  spring. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Bancroft  is  staying  at  Nordhoff, 
Santa  Barbara  County,  on  account  of  the  ill 
health  of  one  of  her  little  boys. 

Miss  Lucy  Brooks  has  returned  from  Mare 
Island,  where  she  has  been  visiting  for  several 
months. 

Mr.  Charles  Bancroft  returned  to  the  city  re- 
cently, and  is  stopping  at  the  home  of  his  parents, 
on  Jones  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  and  Miss  Gardner,  of 
New  York,  leave  next  Wednesday  for  their  home, 
accompanied  by  their  son-in-law,  Captain  D.  M. 
Taylor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Jones  have  returned  to 
their  apartments  in  the  Grand  Hotel  for  the  sea- 
son. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Bingham,  of  the  Presidio,  leaves  for 
Arizona  next  Wednesday. 


Army   and   Navy  News. 

Pay  Director  Caspar  Schenck,  U.  S.  N., 


has 


been  ordered  as  inspector  of  paymaster  accounts 
on  this  coast,  with  headquarters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Paymaster  E.  B.  Rogers,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Yokohama, 
Japan,  per  steamer  February  3,  from  this  port. 

Paymaster  J.  A.  Mudd,  TJ.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Yokohama, 
Japan,  and  ordered  home. 

Lieutenant  J.  W.  Carlin,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  re- 
ceiving ship  Independence,  is  in  the  city  on  a 
short  leave  of  absence. 

The  friends  of  Major  J.  P.  Sanger,  First  Artil- 
lery, have  been  unduly  and  painfully  alarmed  by 
many  newspapers  having  confounded  his  name 
with  that  of  Major  Louis  H.  Sanger,  Seventeenth 
Infantry,  who  died  recently  at  Aurora,  111.  The 
mistake  was  not  altogether  unnatural,  as  it  was 
well  known  Major  Jos.  P.  Sanger  is  serving  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  Schofield  at  Chi- 
cago, and  Major  Louis  H.  Sanger  was  correctly 
reported  as  having  died  near  that  city. 

Captain  W.  A.  Thompson,  Fourth  Cavalry,  ar- 
rived in  this  city,  last  Thursday,  from  his  station 
in  Arizona. 

Railway  Personals, 

Mr.  A.  D.  Charlton,  General  Western  Passen- 
ger Agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  who 
has  been  here  in  a' tendance  at  the  Transconti- 
nental meeting,  returrned  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
last  Monday,  on  the  steamer  Columbia. 

Mr.  Samuel  Miller  went  to  Lathrop  last 
Wednesday  to  meet  a  Raymond  excursion  party 
of  one  hundred  prominent  Eastern  people.  They 
will  pass  two  months  at  Monterey,  and  will  visit 
Yosemite  and  the  Geysers  in  April. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Eustis,  General  Ticket  Agent  of  the 
Burlington  Route,  returned  to  Omaha  last  Sun- 
day. 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Kimball,  General  Traffic  Man- 
ager of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  took  quite  a 
party  of  railroad  officials  to  Monterey  last  Sat- 
urday in  his  private  car.  On  Sunday  they  took  a 
seventeen-mile  drive  and  passed  a  defighiful  day, 
being  highly  pleased  with  Monterey  and  its  en- 
virons. Those  comprising  the  party  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Kimball,  Miss  Kimball,  Mr. 
C.  S.  (Stebbins,  General  Ticket  Agent  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad;  Mr,  J.  W.  Morse,  Gen- 


eral Passenger  Agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road; Mr.  P.  P.  Shelby,  General  Freight  Agent 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad;  Mr.  J.  M.  Han- 
naford,  General  Freight  Agent  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hannaford;  Mr. 
Cass  Wicker,  of  the  Chicago  Freight  Bureau; 
Mr.  D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  Western  Passen- 

?er  Agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad;  Mrs. 
).  W.  Hitchcock;  Mr.  Clinton  Jones,  General 
Agent  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  and  Mr. 
George  J.  Cowan,  General  Agent  of  the  Chicago 
and  Atlantic  Railroad. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fillmore,  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  has  returned  from 
Delta,  the  terminus  of  the  California  and  Oregon 
Railroad. 

Samuel  Miller  goes  to  Monterey  to-day  on  a 
short  visit. 

Notes    and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Deane  will  give  a  luncheon  to 
Miss  Fannie  Houghton  next  Tuesday,  in  her 
apartments  at  the  Baldwin  Hotel.  Sixteen  young 
lady  friends  have  been  invited  to  meet  her. 

An  informal  party  was  held  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  the  residence  of  the  Misses  Dore,  on  Powell 
Street.  Social  converse,  dancing,  and  a  colla- 
tion comprised  the  pleasures  of  the  evening. 

The  guests  at  Mrs.  Otis's  reception  last  week 
paid  their  party  calls  on  Tuesday  evening,  and 
passed  a  few  hours  very  enjoyabiy. 

The  amateurs  who  have  been  giving  their  tra- 
vesty on  "Romeo  and  Juliet  "  to  a  succession  of 
large  houses  in  Oakland,  composed  mainly  of 
San  Francisco  people,  have  been  entreated  to 
give  it  on  this  side  the  bay.  Their  bashfulness 
has  been  overcome  and  they  have  finally  consent- 
ed to  appear  at  Piatt's  Hall  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, the  28  h  instant.  As  they  always  give  their 
clever  entertainment  in  the  cause  of  some  charity, 
they  will  appear  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Aid  Society,  which  is  particularly  in  need 
of  assistance  just  now.  There  will  doubtless  be 
an  immense  attendance,  as  it  is  the  only  society 
event  announced  for  the  week.  The  cast  of  char- 
acter is  as  follows: 

Lord  Capulet,  Mr.  Ernest  White;  Friar  Laurence,  Mr. 
H.  M.  A.  Miller;  Tybalt,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Beasley;  Mer- 
cutio,  Mr.  Griffith  Coitt;  Peter,  Mr.  H.C.  Davis;  Romeo, 
Mr.  George  T.  Page;  Juliet,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Taylor, 
Apothecary,  Mr.  Fred.  Yates;  Nurse.  Mr.  Donald  Camp- 
bell. Chorus— Messrs.  G.  E.  Belcher,  E.  P.  Henshaw, 
Frank  P.  Pinkham,  E.  W.  Deane,  W.  D.  I  ittleton,  Percy 
F.  Mid,  Cleveland  L.  Dam,  Guy  Wilkinson,  Laurence  S. 
Vassault,  J.  A.  Folger  Jr.,  William  Hubbard,  Wilbur  G. 
Zeigler,  C.  S.  Melvin,  W.  P.  Melvin,  A.  A.  Dewing,  E.  P. 
Vandercook,  Gilbert  Goddard. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay's  mother,  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death  recently  in 
Rome.  She  was  thrown  from  her  carriage,  and 
has  been  confined  to  her  bed  ever  since.  Her  two 
grand-daughters,  Edna  and  Inez  Hungerford, 
were  injured  at  the  same  time.  The  life  of  the 
latter  was  despaired  of  for  several  days,  but  she 
has  now  almost  recovered. 

Mrs.  Millen  S.  Griffith  has  issued  a  large  num- 
ber of  invitations  to  a  reception,  which  takes 
places  at  her  residence  on  Rincon  Hill  next  Tues- 
day evening. 

The  officers  and  ladies  at  Angel  Island  will  re- 
ceive their  friends  to-day,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
former  pleasures  at  these  receptions  is  expected. 
The  steamer  JMcPherson  will  leave  Washington 
Street  Wharf  at  half-past  one  o'clock. 

The  Olympic  Club  rooms,  on  O'Farrell  Street, 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  on  February  20th. 
The  opening  ball  will  not  take  place  until  the 
Friday  of  Easter  week. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Eva  Mackay  and  Don 
Ferdinando  Collona,  Prince  of  Galatro,  will  take 
place  at  Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay's  residence,  in 
Paris,  on  February  12th.  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair  and 
Miss  Tessie  Fair  have  received  invitations  tn  be 
present,  the  latter  young  lady  being  designated 
as  one  of  the  bridesmaids.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  they  will  attend. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  gave  an  elegant  lunch 
party  last  Thursday  at  her  residence  on  Franklin 
Street.  It  was  given  to  eight  of  her  lady  friends, 
all  of  whom  were  married  ladies.  As  usual  at 
Mrs.  Blanding's,  the  appointments  were  exqui- 
site, and  the  affair  was  one  of  great  pleasure  to 
those  in  attendance. 

An  informal  reception  was  held  last  Thursday 
evening  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Ruther- 
ford, 1 105  Bush  Street.  A  pleasant  evening  was 
passed  in  dancing,  interspersed  with  several  vocal 
selections,  rendered  by  Miss  Jennie  Hanchett, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  and  Miss  Kate  Woods.  A 
supper  was  served  before  the  departure  of  the 
guests. 

A  keno  party  was  given  at  the  Presidio  last 
week  by  Mrs.  Captain  Taylor,  in  honor  of  her  sis- 
ter, Miss  Gardner,  who  leaves  for  New  York  next 
Wednesday. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Minnie  Moore,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Moore,  of  the  Presidio,  to  Captain  W.  A. 
Thompson,  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  now  stationed 
at  Arizona,  will  take  place  at  the  Presidio  chapel 
Tuesday,  January  27th,  at  mid-day.  A  reception 
will  be  held  in  the  court-martial  rooms  imme- 
diately after  the  ceremony. 


Musical  Notes, 

Professor  Edward  Pique,  a  well-known  music 
teacher  in  this  city,  was  recently  awarded  the 
first  prize  for  original  composition,  and  the  sec- 
ond lor  arrangement  of  music  for  the  banjo,  at 
the  second  annual  prize  competition  of  Messrs. 
Fairbanks  &  Cole,  the  celebrated  banjo-makers 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

An  extra  Philharmonic  concert  will  be  held  at 
Piatt's  Hall,  at  two  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  February  7th.  Miss  Belle  Welton,  a 
well-known  pianiste,  will  play  Chopin's  concerto 
in  F  minor,  accompanied  by  the  orchestra.  The 
programme  is  one  of  the  most  inviting  of  the 
season,  and  the  boxes  have  almost  all  been  taken. 


In  response  tonumerouscorrespondentsinquir- 
ing  as  to  the  advantages  and  prices  of  the  various 
routes  from  San  Francisco  to  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition,  we  publish  the  following  facts:  The 
route  from  El  Paso  to  New  Orleans  is  much  the 
shortest,  while  that  from  El  Paso  by  way  of  San 
Antonio  and  Houston  offers  the  most  interesting 
features.  The  standard  rates  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  Orleans  are;  first-class,  $08.45;  second- 
class,  $80;  and  third-class,  $5$;  the  second  and 
third-class  tickets  requiring  the  trip  to  be  con-  I 
tinuous,   while   the  first-class  allow  the  holders  I 


the  privilege  of  stopping  over  at  van  .ints  of 

interest  on  the  route,  provided  the  passengers 
secure  stop-over  checks  from  the  conductors. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is  issuing  excur- 
sion tickets  from  San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans 
and  return,  which  will  be  sold  until  April  30th, 
1S85,  for  $140.  These  excursion  tickets  must  be 
used  on  the  outward  trip  within  thirty  days 
from  date  of  sale,  and  on  the  return  trip  within 
ninety  days  from  date  of  sale,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  purchased  after  March  12th,  which 
will  not  be  good  for  ninety  days,  and  can  not  be 
used  after  June  10th,  next.  Stop-over  privileges 
en  route  will  be  allowed  within  these  limits. 
These  tickets  will  be  good  via  the  following 
routes,  viz: 

First— To  New  Orleans  via  El  Paso  and  San 
Antonio,  or  via  El  Paso  and  Shreveport  and  for 
return  by  the  same  route,  or  any  of  the  following 
routes:  From  Kansas  City  or  Omaha  to  San 
Francisco  via  any  of  the  direct  lines;  from  Kan- 
sas City  or  Omaha  (via  Pocatello)  to  Portland, 
Oreg  m  •  from  St.  Paul  (via  N.  P.  R.  R.)  to  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Second— To  Omaha  or  Council  Bluffs  or  Kan- 
sas City  via  Ogden  and  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way; to  Omaha  or  Pacific  Junction  or  Kansas 
City  via  Ogden  and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
and  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  railroads;  to 
Kansas  City  via  Ogden  and  the  Denver  i:  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
railroads.  Returning  from  New  Orleans  via 
Shreveport  and  El  Paso,  or  via  San  Antonio  and 
El  Paso. 

Third — To  Kansas  City,  via  Deming  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  return- 
ing from  New  Orlean  s  via  Shreveport  and  El  Paso, 
or  via  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso. 

Fourth— To  Kansas  City  via  The  Needles,  re- 
turning from  New  Orleans  via  Shreveport  and  El 
Paso,  or  via  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso. 

Passengers  going  or  returning  via  any  Missouri 
River  point  must  pay  local  fares  between  such 
point  and  New  Orleans  in  addition  to  original 
cost  of  excursion  ticket. 


The  example  of  Miss  Helene  Dauvray  could  be 
followed  advantageously  by  many  an  aspiring 
young  actress.  She  first  went  on  the  stage  when 
quite  young,  and  during  her  Australian  tour  made 
a  good  deal  of  money.  Instead  of  devoting  it  to 
a  starring  tour,  she  went  to  France  and  was  edu- 
cated in  those  branches  from  which  she  was  de- 
barred by  early  misfortunes.  As  soon  as  she 
could  speak  the  French  language  fluently  she 
went  to  Ludovic  Halevy,  the  French  dramatist, 
and  asked  his  advice  about  appearing  on  the  Paris 
stage.  He  was  so  discouraging  that  she  devoted 
another  year  to  study.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
after  meeting  with  innumerable  rebuffs,  she  ap- 
peared in  a  play  written  for  her  by  M.  Ferrier, 
and  made  a  great  success.  But  the  strain  of  con- 
tinued application  was  too  much  for  her  streng'b, 
and  her  health  breaking  down,  she  has  been  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  stage  for  a  time. 


CCCXLII.— BUI  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,   Sunday, 
January  25,  1885. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

Boiled  Shad,  Sauce  a  la  Tartare. 

Lyonnaise  Potatoes. 

Kidney  Patties. 

Stewed  Mushrooms.  Green  Peas. 

Roast   Beef. 

Artichoke  Salad. 

Charlotte  Russe.         Brandy  Peaches. 

Apples,  Oranges,  Bananas,  and  Japanese  Persimmons. 

Kidney  Patties — If  not  convenient  to  buy  the  puff- 
paste  shel's,  make  them,  catting  them  with  a  round  or  fan- 
cy cutter,  and  then  with  a  smaller  cutter  indenting  the 
crust  ha  f  way  through.  When  they  are  baked,  carefully 
remove  th>s  inner  part,  scrape  out  the  undone  crust,  and 
leave  the  lids  to  place  upon  the  patties  when  filled.  Take 
a  kidney,  boil  in  a  very  little  water  with  a  small  onion 
and  some  salt.  When  sufficiently  cooked,  chop  into  large 
pieces,  aad  put  back  into  the  water,  with  some  butter  and 
flour  thickening,  a  little  nutmeg,  a  wineglassful  of  sherry, 
some  cayenne  or  Spanish  pepper,  and  a  few  chopped  mush- 
rooms. Cook  half  an  hour,  and  fill  the  cases.  These  may 
be  baked  in  the  morning,  and  heated  when  needed. 


Long-waisted  Ladies. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  present  fash- 
ion for  ladies  is  the  long  waist.  The  highest  aim 
of  all  fashionable  ladies  Is  to  get  their  waists  as 
long  and  slender  as  possible.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  in  the  present  style  so  beautiful  as  this 
slender  appearance  of  the  form  expanding  into  a 
dress  of  flowing  waves;  this  very  attractive  ap- 
pearance can  only  be  attained  by  wearing  corsets 
and  bustles  specially  adapted  for  that  purpose. 
We  are  pleased  to  inform  our  lady  readers  that 
Freud's  Corset  House  is  the  sole  agency  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  these  new  styles  of  corsets  and 
paniers,  and  their  immense  assortment  and  mod- 
erate prices  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  cen- 
tral location  of  this  favorite  ladies'  emporium  is 
at  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and  io  and  12  Dupont 
streets  making  it  very  convenient  for  shopping, 
and  nearly  all  cars  pass  the  house.  Freud's  keeps 
open  daily  till  6  p.  m.,  and  on  Saturdays  till  10 
P.  M. 


—  S.  Freidenrich.  Instruction  given  in 
Piano  and  Harmony,  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  or 
at  pupils'  residences.  Address  care  M.  Gray,  206 
Post  Street. 


—  Mrs.  Henry  Norton,  Teacher  of  Sing- 
ing,  has  removed  from  1505  Washington  Street  to 
1706  Larkin  Street. 


—  Mademoiselle  Truffert,  who  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  D.  Samuels  &  Co., 
can  now  be  found  at  612  Taylor  Street. 


Stop  Paying:  R«nt. 

Go  to  Easton  &  Eldridge's  salesrooms,  22  Mont- 
gomery Street,  next  Tuesday,  January  27th,  at 
noon,  and  buy  a  hnme.  They  will  sell  at  auction, 
on  very  liberal  terms,  thirty-thrre  choice  buiM'iig 
lots,  fronting  Page  and  Broderick,  Oak  and  De- 
visadero  streets.  Haight  Street  cable  cars  pass 
the  property. 


-  A  LADY  THOROUGHLY  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE 
routes  of  travel  in  Continental  Europe,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  etc.,  would  like  to  take  charge  of  young 
ladies  going  abroad.  Unexceptionable  references. 
Address  Traveler,  this  office." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


ving  birds  in   plumage  is  still  sanctioned  by 
r  '  first  families.      Work  of  that  kind,  skillfully 


THE   INNER   MAN. 

In  conversation  with  a  Boston  Globe  reporter, 
a  well-known  caterer  related  the  following  facts 
about  queer  devices  for  the  table:  "  We  have  to 
bethinking  up  new  thingsall  the  time.  Wealthy, 
fashionable  people,  such  of  course  as  give  the 
handsomest  entertainments,  want  novelties  in 
our  line,  just  as  they  do  in  others,  and  we  have  to 

give  them  to  them  or  they  will  think  we  are  be- 
ind  the  times.  Take,  for  example,  the  custom 
of  placing  raw  oysters  on  the  table  in  a  partially 
scooped-out  block  of  clear  ice.  It  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent custom;  it  looks  well  and  keeps  ihe  oys- 
ters at  the  right  temperature;  but  I  should  hardly 
dare  to  serve  oysters  in  that  way  at  a  really  'swell ' 
dinner— the  device  is  too  old.  The  custom  of 
serv 
our    - 

executed,  will,  I  believe,  always  be  considered 
comme  it  faut  The  head  and  plumaged  skin  of 
the  bird,  of  whatever  kind  it  is,  are  first  carefully 
removed,  an  operation  requiring  some  little  skill. 
The  bird  is  then  boned— with  dressing,  you  know 
— and  the  boned  meat  returned  to  the  skin.  At 
least,  that  is  the  way  it  is  usually  done.  A  pheas- 
ant served  in  this  way  makes  a  particularly  at- 
tractive dish.  Taf  ,  you  know,  sometimes  serves 
roasted  humming-birds  in  walnut  shell;;,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  to  serve  small-sized  reed-birds  in 
the  same  way.  A  comparatively  new  and  very 
pretty  custom  is  that  of  placing  a  large  mirror  in 
the  centre  of  the  dinner  or  supper-table— as  the 
case  maybe— and  surrounding  it  withsmilax.  It 
has  the  effect  of  a  miniature  lake,  and  this  effect 
is  heightened  by  scattering  a  few  bright  colored 
flowers— pan sies  or  something  of  that  kind — over 
its  surface.  Dinner-tables  are  sometimes  deco- 
rated with  vegetables.  Beets,  carrots,  turnips, 
etc.,  can  be  cut  so  as  to  resemble  flowers  of  many 
kinds.  One  of  our  '  cutters  '  recently  made  what 
a  casual  observer  would  have  taken  for  a  hand- 
some basket  of  flowers,  and  it  was  made,  basket 
and  all,  out  of  vegetables.  We  make  ice  glasses 
now — of  the  shape  of  small  wine-glasses— and  fill 
them  with  Roman  punch  As,  perhaps  you  can 
imagine,  the  effect  is  excellent.  Another  novelty 
is  a  nouse  made  of  ice  cream,  with  a  light  inside 
of  it,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  miniature 
house  on  fire.  A  ruined  castle  of  ice  cream,  with 
a  light  inside  of  it,  is  also  very  effective;  and  a 
tower  of  clear  ice,  lighted  in  the  same  way,  looks 
like  a  miniature  lighthouse.  We  make  ice  cream 
in  the  shape  of  all  kinds  of  flowers,  and  put  them 
together  in  the  form  of  bouquets.  Then  we  have 
what  appear  to  be  perfect  walnuts,  filberts,  al- 
monds, etc.,  which  are  filled  with  sugar  plums. 
In  making  these  we  use  real  shells.  We  make 
imitation  cherries,  grapes,  and  plums,  and  fill 
them  in  the  same  way.  They  decorate  a  table 
very  nicely.  I  heard  of  a  party  recently  where  a 
caterer  served  what  appeared  to  be  perfect  eggs, 
and  when  they  were  opened  they  were  found  to 
contain  live  canary  birds.  One  of  the  party,  a 
young  lady,  broke  into  one  of  the  eggs  rather 
carelessly — not  knowing  what  it  contained — and 
by  so  doing  killed  its  poor  little  inmate.  I'm  told 
that  her  sorrow  at  the  accident  rather  interfered 
with  the  enjoyment  of  the  dinner.  I  hear  that  a 
New  York  man  recently  designed  what  must  have 
been  a  very  pretty  table  decoration.  It  consisted 
of  a  miniature  forest,  made  of  spruce,  pine,  and 
hemlock  branches,  beneath  which  were  scattered 
moss,  cones,  pine  needles,  etc.  Perched  among 
the  branches  were  a  number  of  birds  and  little 
squirrels.  I  know,  too,  nf  a  caterer  who  some- 
times uses  a  musical  cake  basket.  The  minute  it 
is  raised  from  the  table — for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing around  the  cake — it  commences  to  play,  and 
when  it  is  again  placed  on  the  table  the  music 
stops.  Perhaps  the  most  novel  device  is  one  that 
I  heard  of,  but  never  saw.  It  was  a  large  block 
of  clear,  greenish  jelly,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
a  duck,  in  full  plumage,  headed  for  some  sprigs  of 
celery.  The  upper  surface  of  the  block  was  made 
in  little  ripples  and  looked  just  as  water  would 
after  a  duck  had  dived  through  it.  Around  the 
block  grasses  were  arranged,  and  I'm  told  that 
the  piece,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  very  eflective. 
I've  seen  another  very  pretty  piece,  by  the  way. 
It  was  made  of  ice  cream,  and  represented  a  man 
in  a  sleigh  drawn  by  a  reindeer.  Underneath  the 
sleigh  was  a  music-box,  which  played  about  fif- 
teen minutes  after  the  piece  was  placed  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  running  through  the  music  was  the  pecu- 
liar grating  sound  made  by  sleighs." 


The  cafes  in  Madrid  are  one  of  its  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies. They  are  almost  innumerable  and  ex- 
cellent. In  the  United  States  we  have  no  corre- 
■  sponding  establishments.  Here  nearly  every  one 
after  breakfast,  which  is  fr6m  eleven  o  clock  a.  m. 
till  two  o'clock  p.  m  ,  instead  of  having  taken  a 
cup  of  coffee  with  milk  during  the  meal,  or  a  cup 
of  black  coffee  afterward,  adjourns  to  one  of  the 
many  cafes,  where  he  has  his  coffee,  and  where  he 
is  apt  to  encounter  friends;  and  so  his  cup  of  cof- 
fee, instead  of  being  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes 
after  his  meal,  is  a  matter  of  twenty  minutes,  or 
an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  cafe\  The 
same  custom  is  preserved  at  dinner,  which  is  from 
half-past  six  to  eight  o'clock,  and  the  post-pran- 
dial coffee  at  a  coffee-house  carries  one  along  until 
bed-time  perhaps.  Wines,  liquors,  and  cigars  are 
to  be  had  at  the  coffee-houses,  but  the  Spaniards 
are  not  a  nation  of  hard  drinkers.  The  white  or 
red  wine  of  the  country  is  the  usual  beverage  of 
the  lower  classes,  unless  something  stronger  is 
desired,  when  aguadicnta  comes  to  the  rescue. 
This  is  liquor  flavored  with  anisette,  that  dis- 
uises  the  taste  of  alcohol  which  otherwise  would 
c  nearly  pure.  It  is  very  sweet,  very  strong,  and 
very  cheap,  an  ordinary  wine-glass  costing  usu- 
ally five  centimes— i.  e.,  one  cent  of  United  Slates 
money.  Notwithstanding  that  such  a  strong 
drink  costs  so  little  money,  one  does  not  often 
sec  a  drunken  man  in  Madrid.  To  be  sure,  you 
often  sec  men  stretched  out  asleep  on  the  side- 
walk or  along  the  curbstone,  but  tney  are  merely 
lazy,  not  drunk.  They  have  other  faults,  though, 
that  might  be  considered  to  compensate  for  that 
of  drunkenness— in  other  words,  the  people  arc 
not  altogether  perfect. 


e 


MAGAZINE    BRIC-A-BRAC. 

Poe's  Critics. 
A  certain  tyrant,  to  disgrace 
The  more  a  rebel's  resting-place, 
Compelled  the  people  every  one 
To  hurl,  in  passing  there,  a  stone, 
Which  done,  behold,  the  pile  became 
A  monument  to  keep  the  name. 

And  thus  it  is  with  Edgar  Poe; 
Each  passing  critic  has  his  throw, 
Nor  sees,  defeating  his  intent, 
How  lofty  grows  ihe  monument. 
—John  B.  7  abb  in  February  Harper's. 

For  Saynte  Valentyne,  His  Daye. 
Goe,  little  Rhyme,  &  greete  Her, 

Goe,  tel  Her  yt  I  thinke 
Things  infinitely  sweeter 

Yn  I  maie  putt  in  Inke; 
Ye  Musick  ol  ye  meter 

Shal  linger  on  ye  Aire 
whiles  She  turns  y..-  Leaves  &  learns 

Y=  Secrett  hidden  there. 


Five, 
Fl] 


,  little  Leafe  of  Paper, 
(■"lye,  merrie-hearted  Bird, 
&  lett  your  Fancie  shape  Her 
Some  dear  &  simple  Word, 
So  sweete  it  sha'n't  escape  Her 
&  if  a  Blushe  you  see 
Steale  upp  &  chase  across  Her  face, 
Return  &  counsell  me. 

Haste,  little  God!     I  send  Her, 

Bye  You,  ys  MS, 
Wch  hopeful  love  has  penned  Her 

Withe  quill  in  Honie  dipt; 
Haste;  bidd  Her  Heart  be  tender 
Unto  ye  lightsome  Line 
Where  I  in  maske  have  come  to  aske 
To  be  Her  Valentyne! 
-Frank  Dempster  Sherman  in  February  Century, 


In  Watches  of  the  Night. 
Beneath  the  midnight  moon  of  May, 

Through  dusk  on  either  hand, 
One  sheet  of  silver  spreads  the  bay, 

One  crescent  jet  the  land: 
The  dark  ships,  mirrored  in  the  stream, 

Their  ghostly  tresses  shake — 
When  will  the  dead  world  cease  to  dream? 

When  will  the  morning  break? 

Beneath  a  night  no  longer  May, 

Where  only  cold  stars  shine, 
One  glimmering  ocean  spreads  away 

This  haunted  life  of  mine; 
And,  shattered  on  the  frozen  shore, 

My  harp  can  never  wake — 
When  will  the  dream  of  death  be  o'er? 

When  will  the  morning  break? 
—  William  Winter  in  February  Harper's, 


In  the  CoDgressional  Library. 
A  subtle  something  in  his  air; 

His  massive  figure  and  his  stride; 
His  forehead  high;  the  raven  hair 

That  fell  in  curls  on  either  side; 
His  lips  compressed  in  anxious  thought; 

His  calm  and  penetrating  eye — 
Bespoke  an  intellect  which  sought 

Delight  in  aspirations  high. 

Thought  I:  "What  brings  this  genius  here? 

The  Rosicrucians'  tomes,  maybe; 
That  he,  as  well  as  they,  may  peer 

Into  the  dread  futurity. 
Perhaps  o'er  pages  of  the  Greeks 

With  tireless  eyelids  he  would  pore; 
Perhaps  he  relaxation  seeks 

In  newer  legendary  lore." 

I  closer  drew,  and  bent  my  ear 
Toward  the  desk  whereat  he  leaned 

Expectantly,  that  I  might  hear 
Wherefrom  his  knowledge  might  be  gleaned, 

To  the  librarian  he  spoke — 
Breathless  I  was  to  find  the  names 

Of  his  brain's  pets— the  silence  broke: 

"  Mister,  have  you  got  '  Hoyle  on  Games  '?  " 
— S.  C.  Cromwell  in  February  Harper's. 


The  Bust  of  Neptune. 
(In  t!u  Vatican  Museum.) 

A  head  that  ruled  the  mysteries  of  the  main- 
Tumultuous  anger  or  impassioned  pain — 
Unfathom.d  eyes,  with  chest  and  shoulders  bare, 
And  the  salt  sea-wind  ambushed  in  his  hair. 

—  W.  H.  Hayne  in  February  Harper's, 


A  conference  of  cooks  and  waiters  recently  held 
at  Turin,  Italy,  passed  a  resolution  appealing  to 
dramatic  authors  throughout  the  world  to  abstain 
from  casting  ridicule  upon  these  classes  in  their 
plays.    The  protest  is  an  idle  one, 


Longfellow  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Erelong  I  paced  those  cloisteral  aisles,  erelong 
I  moved  where  pale  memorial  shapes  convene 
Where  poet,  warrior,  statesman,  king  or  queen 

In  one  great  elegy  of  sculpture  throng, 

When  suddenly,  with  heart-beats  glad  and  strong, 
I  saw  the  face  of  that  lost  friend  serene 
Who  robed  Hiawatha  and  Evangeline 

In  such  benign  simplicity  of  song! 

Then,  swiftly  as  light  mists  on  morning  leas, 
All  history,  legend,  England,  backward  drawn, 
Vanished  like  vision  to  incorporate  air. 
And  in  one  sweet  colonial  home  o'er  seas 
I  saw  the  lamp  shine  out  across  the  lawn, 
I  heard  the  old  clock  ticking  on  the  stair  1 
—Edgar  Fawcett  in  February  Century. 


Ellen  Terry's  Beatrice. 
A  wind  of  spring  that  whirls  the  feigned  snows 

Of  blossom-petals  in  the  face,  and  flees; 

Elusive,  made  of  mirthful  mockeries, 
Yet  tender  with  the  prescience  of  the  rose; 
A  strain  desired,  that  through  the  memory  goes, 

Too  suhtlc-slendcr  for  the  voice  to  seize; 

A  flame  dissembled,  only  lit  to  tease, 
Whose  touch  were  half  a  kiss,  if  one  but  knows. 

She  shows  by  Lconato's  dove-like  daughter 
A  tercel,  by  a  prince  to  be  possessed^ 
Gay-graced  with  bells  that  ever  chiming  are; 
In  azure  of  the  bright  Sicilian  water, 
A  billow  that  has  raot  into  its  breast 
The  swayed  reflection  of  a  dancing  star! 
—Helen  Gray  Cone  in  February  Atlantic, 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 

William  Talketh  of  Butter. 

Butter  is  the  mature  fruit  of  the  full-blown  cow. 
It  is  the  greatest  effort  of  her  life.  The  cow  toils 
not,  neither  does  she  spin;  yet,  I  say  unto  you, 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  could  not  beat  her  on 
the  .hand-made,  or,  rather,  milk-maid  butter. 
This  subtle  joke  I  have  repaired  and  newly  up- 
holstered lor  use  during  the  winter. 

Butter  comes  from  the  cow  in  a  liquid  state.  It 
is  quite  a  trick  to  win  her  confidence  so  that  she 
will  yield  it  up  to  a  total  stranger.  I  once  sought 
to  woo»the  lacteal  fluid  from  the  milk  retort  of  a 
large  speckled  cow,  to  whom  I  was  a  compara- 
tive stranger.  She  wasn't  one  of  those  blooded 
cows  that  look  as  though  they  have  been  cut  out 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  She 
was  a  low  cow,  with  coarse  instincts,  born  in  ob- 
scurity. 

Her  brow  was  low,  but  she  wore  her  tail  high, 
and  she  was  haughty— oh,  so  haughty.  Ihe 
young  man  who  had  hitherto  acquired  the  milk 
from  this  cow,  desired  one  day  to  hie  him  away 
to  a  neighboring  village,  where  he  might  trip  the 
light  bombastic  toe  till  the  wee  sma'  hours  ayont 
the  twal.  [Quotation  from  a  poet  who  was  a  poor 
speller.]  He  wanted  me  to  milk  his  large,  speck- 
led, plebeian  cow,  and  I  said  I  would.  The 
movement  was  certainly  ill-advised.  I  undertook 
to  do  as  I  had  agreed,  but  failed.  From  the  mo- 
ment I  entered  her  stall  and  made  a  common- 
place remark  to  her,  I  knew  our  acquaintance 
would  not  lead  to  a  warm  attachment.  Some- 
how I  felt  constrained  and  uneasy  in  her  society 
from  the   moment    we  met   until  loving   friends 

E  tilled  me  out  through  the  stable  window  and 
rought  me  back  to  consciousness.  I  shall  never 
undertake  to  milk  a  strange  cow  again  until  the 
sign  is  right.    So  far  the  sign  has  not  been  right. 

I  might  be  sent  on  a  polar  expedition  and  get 
stranded  on  an  iceberg,  with  no  other  alternative 
but  to  milk  a  cow  or  eat  an  old  friend,  but  I 
should  hate  to  tackle  the  cow,  unless  the  friend 
was  a  very  old  friend  indeed. 

Butter  is  produced  by  expunging  the  juice  from 
a  rare  and  costly  chemical  known  as  cream. 
Cream  is  bead  on  the  milk.  Milk  is  known  as 
dry  and  extra  dry.  A  good  milkman  will  always 
ask  you  whether  you  want  your  milk  wet  or  oth- 
erwise. 

An  old  well-digger  named  Grady  told  me  about 
going  over  into  southern  Indiana  at  one  time  to 
dig  a  well  for  a  man  named  Withum.  Withum 
was  said  to  be  very  close.  He  was  the  most  con- 
tiguous man  in  Indiana.  His  wife  used  to  skim 
the  milk  on  one  side  and  then  turn  it  over  and 
skim  the  bubbles  off.  It  was  a  constant  struggle 
between  Withum  and  his  wife  to  see  which  would 
be  the  meaner. 

The  first  day  that  Grady  was  there  they  had  a 
round  ball  of  butter  about  as  big  as  a  lemon  and 
as  hard  as  Pharaoh's  heart.  The  butter-knife  had 
a  handle  that  would  turn  every  time  any  one  tried 
to  get  a  lick  at  the  butter,  and  the  little  round 
ball  would  flop  over  on  the  other  side  and  smile. 
Now  and  then  a  hired  man  would  reach  over  with 
his  own  knife  and  make  a  slash  at  it,  but  thebut- 
ter,  confident  of  its  own  strength,  would  tip  over 
with  a  dull  thud,  and  the  man  would  heave  a  sigh 
and  give  it  up.  Then  another  farm  hand  would 
make  a  dash  at  it,  but  burst  into  tears  and  quit. 
Finally  Grady,  who  had  watched  this  performance 
several  days,  jabbed  his  fork  down  through  the 
middle  of  the  yellow  chunk  and  successfully  cut  it 
in  two.  In  the  centre  was  a  small,  solid,  wooden 
top.  "There,"  says  Grady,  "  I've  found  out  what 
the  blamed  thing  is  wound  on,  anyhow."— Louis- 
ville Courier- Journal . 

He  Museth  on  the  Cowboy. 

So  much  amusing  talk  is  being  made  recently 
anent  the  blood-bedraggled  cowboy  of  the  wild 
West,  that  I  rise  as  one  man  to  say  a  few  things, 
not  in  a  dictatorial  style,  but  regarding  this  so- 
called  or  so-esteemed  dry-land  pirate  who,  mount- 
ed on  a  little  cow-pony  and  under  the  black  flag, 
sails  out  across  the  green  surge  of  the  plains  to 
scatter  the  rocky  shores  of  Time  with  his  fellow- 
man. 

A  great  many  people  wonder  where  the  cowboy, 
with  his  abnormal  thirst  for  blood,  originated. 
Where  did  this  Jesse  James,  with  his  gory  record 
and  his  dauntless  eye,  come  from?  Was  ne  born 
in  a  buffalo  wallow  at  the  foot  of  some  rock-ribbed 
mountain,  or  did  he  first  breathe  the  thin  air 
along  the  brink  of  an  alkali  pond,  where  the 
horned  toad  and  the  centipede  sang  him  to  sleep, 
and  the  tarantula  tickled  him  under  the  chin  with 
its  hairy  legs? 

Careful  research  and  cold,  hard  statistics  show 
that  the  cowboy  was  born  in  an  unostentatious 
manner  on  the  farm.  I  hate  to  sit  down  on  a 
beautiful  romance  and  squash  the  breath  out  of  a 
romantic  dream;  but  the  cowboy  who  gets  too 
much  moist  damnation  into  his  system,  and  rid  s 
on  a  gallop  up  and  down  Main  Street,  shooting 
out  the  lights  of  the  beautiful  billiard  palaces, 
would  be  just  as  happy  if  a  mouse  ran  up  his 
pantaloons-leg  as  you  would,  gentle  reader. 

One  night,  while  I  had  rooms  in  the  business 
part  of  a  territorial  city  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
cattle  country,  I  was  awakened  at  about  one 
o'clock  A.  M.  by  the  most  blood-curdling  cry  of 
"murder!"  lever  heard.  It  was  murder  with  a 
big  "  M."  Across  the  street,  in  the  bright  light 
of  a  restaurant,  a  dozen  cowboys  with  broad  som- 
breros and  flashing  silver  braid,  huge  leather  chap- 
erajas,  Mexican  spurs,  and  orange  silk  neckties, 
witli  flashing  revolvers,  were  standing.  It  seemed 
that  a  big  red-faced  Captain  Kidd  of  the  band, 
with  his  skin  full  of  valley  tan,  had  marched  into 
an  ice-cream  resort  with  a  self-cocker  in  his  hand, 
and  ordered  the  vanilla  coolness  for  the  gang. 
There  being  a  dozen  young  folks  at  the  place, 
mostly  male  and  female,  from  a  neighboring  hop, 
indulging  in  cream,  the  proprietor,  a  meek  Nor- 
wegian with  thin  white  hair,  deemed  it  rude  and 
outre  to  do  so.  He  said  something  to  that  effect, 
whereat  the  other  eleven  men  of  alcoholic  courage 
let  off  a  yell  that  froze  the  cream  into  a  solid  gla- 
cier, and  shook  two  kerosene  lamps  out  of  their 
sockets  in  the  chandeliers. 

This  annoyed  the  ice-cream  agriculturist,  and 
he  took  the  old  axe-handle  that  he  used  to  jam  the 
ice  down  around  the  freezer  with,  and  peeled  a 
large  area  of  scalp  off  the  leader's  dome  of  thought, 
and  it  hung  down  over  his  eyes,  so  that  he  could 
not  see  to  shoot  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

After  he  had  yelled  "murder!"  three  or  four 
times,  he  fell  under  an  ice-cream  table,  and  the 


mild-eyed  Scandinavian  broke  a  silver-plated 
castor  over  the  organ  of  self-esteem,  and  poured 
red  pepper,  and  salt,  and  vinegar,  and  Halford 
sauce,  and  other  relishes  on  the  place  where  the 
scalp  was  loose. 

This  revived  the  brave  but  murderous  cow-gen- 
tleman, and  he  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  go  away. 

The  gentle  Y.  M.  C.  A.  superintendent  of  the 
ten-stamp  ice-cream  freezers  then  took  the  revol- 
vers away  from  the  bold  buccaneer  and  kicked 
him  out  through  a  show-case. 

All  cowboys  are  not-sanguinary;  but  out  of 
twenty  you  will  generally  find  one  who  is  brave 
when  he  has  his  revolvers  with  him;  but  when  he 
forgot  and  left  his  shooters  at  home  on  the  piano, 
the  most  tropical  violet  eyed  dude  can  climb  him 
with  the  butt  end  of  a  sunflower,  and  beat  his 
brains  out  and  spatter  them  all  over  that  school 
district. 

In  the  wild  unfettered  West,  beware  of  the  man 
who  never  carries  arms,  never  gets  drunk,  and  al- 
ways minds  his  own  business.  He  don't  go 
around  shooting  out  the  gas,  or  intimidating  a 
kindergarten  school;  but  when  a  brave  frontiers- 
man, with  a  revolver  in  each  boot  and  a  bowie 
down  the  back  of  his  neck,  insults  a  modest  young 
lady,  and  needs  to  be  thrown  through  a  plate- 
glass  window  and  then  walked  over  by  the  pop- 
ulace, call  in  the  silent  man  who  dares  to  wear  a 
clean  shirt  and  human  clothes. — Fuck. 


AMERICAN 

ELECTRIC  LAMP 


A  MODEL. 


Large  Size, 


$1.00. 


Small   Size. 


60  cti. 


The  Electric  Lamp  is  one  of  those  useful  articles  desired 
in  every  family.  There  is  nothing  to  explode  or  dangerous 
in  its  construction;  is  simple  and  easy  to  manage.  Its 
light  is  generated  by  electricity.  The  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamp  consists  of  Stand,  Globe,  Platlna 
Burner,  and  Doable  Electric  venerator ;  with 

instructions  for  putting  in  operation.     Address 

1  tlllllKK  K   IOWH, 

P.  O.  Box  1322.  96  and  98  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Send  Postal  Card  for  MAGIC  LANTERN 
CATALOGUE.  It  will  contain  an  offer  that  no 
energetic  man  will  refuse,  a  plan  which  will  give 
you  the  use  of  a  Lantern  for  the  winter,  with  very 
little  cost.  From  $10  to  $25  can  be  realized  from 
a  single  Magic  Lantern  Exhibition.  Address 
FREDERICK  EOWEY, 
9?  and  98  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.        P.  O.  Box  1322. 


NATURAL    MINERAL   WATER 

"  Issues  from  a  spring  deeply  embedded  in 
a  rock,  and  is  therefore  of  ABSOLUTE 
ORGANIC  PURITY." 

Oscar  Liebreich, 
Regius  Professor,  University  of  Berlin. 

"  The  only  water  safe  for  the  traveller 
to  drink  is  a  NATURAL  MINERAL 
WATER." 
Sir  Henry  Thompson,  F.R.C.S.  Lond.  Eng. 

ANNUAL  SALE,   10  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &•  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

For  gale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  16  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  3  10  SANSOME  STREET, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


HEMS 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship  »m 
Teleohaphy. 

R.  P.  IL  E-  Mil.  Prr.lil.DU  C  B.  HALEY,  S*nUrj. 

t&SENO  FOR  URCULAK.X7 


BUSINESS 

COLLECE 

21  Port  St., 
San  Francisco 


THE        ARGONAUT 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday  at  No. 
113  Bupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.25; 
three  months,  $rjo;  payable  in  advance— tost- 
age  prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4jo  per  year,  or  10  cents  per -week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 

The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

Address  all  communications  to  "  The  Argonaut, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco." 

A.  P.  S7 ANION,  Business  Manager. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

(for) 


S.OO  A. 

•4.00  P. 

8.00  A. 

8.00  A. 

*3-3°  »• 

7.30  A. 

4.00  P. 
•5.00  P. 

3-3°  r. 

7.00  p. 

IO.OO  A. 
3.00  P. 
7.OO  P. 
8.00   A. 

7.30  A- 
B.OO  A. 
3.00  P. 
4.OO  P. 
*4-00  P, 
7.30  A. 
JlO.OO  A, 
3.OO    P. 

7-3°  A. 
*3-3°  P- 
*9-3Q  A. 


From  Jan.  4,  1885. 


-Calistoga  and  Napa. , 


.  Colfax 

.Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez 

.  lone  via  Livermore 

.Knight's  Landing 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton  .... 
Mojave,  Deming,  I  Express... 
EI  Pas»,  and  Ea-t  \  Emigrant  . 

.  N  iles  and  Haywards 

Ogden  and  East  i  Express 

"        "        "    1  Emigrant ... 

.  Bed  Bluff  via  Mary  ville 

.Sacramento  via  Livermore 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers-.. 
.San  Jose 


.Stockton  via  Livermore. 

"         via  Martinez  .. 

.Tnlare  and  Fresno 


ARRIVE 

(from) 


1.40  p. 
;-4o  P. 
i.40  p. 


:.io  A. 
I.40  A. 
1.40  p. 

1.40  p. 
i.40  p. 


OO  A. 

40  P. 

40  P. 

40  A. 

40  P. 

40  A. 

40  P. 


.  for  morning - 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND—  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo, 
6.30,  g.oo,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,   iz.oo,   12.30, 

I. DO,    X.3O,   S.OO,     2.30,     3.OO,    3.30,     4.OO,     4.3O,   S-OO,    5.3O, 

6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  S-OO,  9.00,  IO.OO,    II.OO,  *I2.00. 
To-  FRUIT   VALE— *6.oo,    *6-3o,    '7.00,    *7.3°»    *S-°°» 

•8.30,  *3.30,  *4.oo,  *4-3o,  *5-°°.  *S-3°.  *°-°°.  *G*3°»  9-oo. 
To   FRUIT  VALE    (via  Alameda)—  *g-3°  A.  m.,  6.30, 

tn.oa,  *i2.oo  P.  M. 
To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,   '6.30,  7.00,  *7-3°>    8-°°'     3-3o. 

?.oo,  9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tix.3o,  12.00,  Jl2.30,  1.00, 
1,30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.3c, 
7.00,  8.00,  g.oo,  10.00,  11-00,  * 12.00. 
To  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6-30,  7-00,  *7-3°.  8.00,  *8.3o, 
g.oo,  tg*30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  $11.30,  i2.oo,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,   5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,-7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

TO. CO,    II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  J8.oo, 
*8.30, 9.00,  xo.00,  ii.oo,  Ji.oo,  2-oo,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30i 
5.00,  *5.30,  fi.oo,  *6.30,  7-oo. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— *fi.z3,  *6.53,  *7-23,  *7-53»  *8.a3 
•8.53,  *g.23,  *io.2i,  N.23.  *4-53i  *5-=3i  *5-53.  *°-23 
"6-53»  7-«5t  9-5o. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *s- 15.  *5-45i  t6-45. 
9.15,  *3.is« 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5-3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10. co,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  s-oo, 
5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  g.57,  10.57- 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 
East  Oakland. 

From   ALAMEDA— *5-22,  *$-52>  *6-22,  6.52,  *7.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,  Q.22,  9.52,  Iie.22,  I0.52,  tll.22,  11.52,  112.22, 
I2.52,  }l.22,  I.52,  2.52,3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4,52,  5-22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    3-52,    9.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5. 15,  *s-45.  *6-*5>  6-45.  *7-*5t  7-45. 

•8.15,    8.45,   tQ-i5i    9-45i     tro-^5.    10.45,   t«-i5.    "-45. 

12.45,  1.45,  2.45,  3.45,  4'i5i  4*45.  S-i5.  5-45.  6-i5t   °-45. 

7>45>  3.45,  g.45,  10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— '5.45,    *6.i5,    6.45,    *7-i5, 

7-45.  8-45.   J9-I5.    9-45.    10.45,    t«-45.    »-45.    2.45.  3-45. 

4.45,  *5-i5,  5-45.  *6-i5-  6-45.  *7-i5- 


Creek  Konte. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *?. 15  >  9-*5i  "-xS.  «5i  3**5i 

From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  ".i5»  *-*5i  4-I5- 


ondays  excepted. 


X  Sundays  only. 


BROAD  GAUGE. 

WINTER   TIME    SCHEDULE, 

Commencing  Sunday,  Not.  16,  1S84, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


DESTINATION. 


t    6.50  A.M. 

8.30  A.M. 

IO.4O  A.M. 

*  3.30  P.M. 
4.30  P.M. 

*  5.15  P.M. 
6.30  P.M. 


*St?        rdTime"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F„ 


A.  N      .OWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re 
ceivc  free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
which  will  help  all,  of  either  sex 
to  m  -  re  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


A  PRIZE 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 
For  the  half-year  ending  Dec.  31,  1884,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  de- 
clared a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
thirty-two  one-hundred ths  (4  32-100)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  six- 
tenths  (3  6-10)  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  payable  on  and 
after  the  second  day  of  January,  1885.    By  order. 

GEO.  LETTE,  Secretary. 


8.30  A.M. 
IO.4O  A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

4.30   P.M. 


IO.4O   A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 


IO.40    A.M. 

•3.30  P.M. 


..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 
. .  Menlo  Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castrovilie.. 
Salinas,  and  Monterey... 


.Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos... 


Watsonville 

Aptos,  Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
and  Santa  Cruz 


fi-35  - 

*  8.10  i 

g.03  j 

*IO-02  , 

,    3.36*  1 

t    5.02  I 

6.08  } 


g.03  J 

'IO.02  i 

3.36  > 

6.08  I 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  2  o'clock  P.  M,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers    for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1885.  From  San  Francisco 

Arabic Tuesday.  Febi  uary  3d 

San  Pablo Tuesday,  Marcli  loth 

Oceanic Tliursday,  April  I6tn 

Arabic Tuesday,  April  2 Slh 

San  Pablo Tuesday,  June  2d 

Oceanic Thursday,  July  9th 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 

rates* 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rick,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No-  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


THE     NEVADA     BANS. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up    Capital 93.000.000  In  Sold 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President. 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  , 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London   Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Llm'd. 


10.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |      6.08 


Sundays  excepted,     t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


Standard  of  Time. — Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Stan- 
dard Time  (Randolph  &  Co.),  which  is  ten  (10)  minutes 
faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  — at  Reduced  Rates  — to 
Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Pa- 
ralso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 


EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

For  Sundays  only— Sold  Sunday  Morning,  good  for 

return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy,  San 

Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
Foe  Saturday,  Sunday,  and    Monday — Sold  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

City  of  Bio  de  Janeiro February  14 

<ity  of  Tokio February  26 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

colima January  31 

At  4  o'clock  p.  m,,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  SAN  JOSE 
DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBERTAD, 
and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  AUCKLAND  and    SYDNEY,  calling  at    HONO- 
LULU. 

Australia Saturday,  February  14,  at  2  o'clock  f.  m. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


THE    BANK   OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital 98,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  Tork,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremon  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  In  ion  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  London, 
N.  91.  Kothschild  A  Sons;  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  tbe  Bank  of  New  Zealand; 
China,  Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interim 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Sail 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


SATJCFXITO— SAJS  K AFAEL- SAN  QTJFNTXN, 
via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  November  17,  1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 

"    For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

g.oo,  11.30  A.  M.,  3.45,  5.15  P.  ■■':■ 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  a.  m.,  1.30,  5.00  p.  M.     To  Sauce- 

lito  only,  11.30  a.  m, 
Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.45,  9.00  a.m., 
12.15,  3-35.  *"•  M- 

(Sundays) — 7.55,  10.00  a.  m.,  12.00  m.,  3.15,  5.00  p.  m. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days) — 8.1  ,  9.30  a.m.,  i.oo, 
4.15  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.30,  10.35  A-  M*>  *2.30,  3-50,  5-40  p.  M. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  2.15  p.  m. 


11.30  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  S.  F.  at  r.30  p.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for   Stewart's  Point,  GualaJa,  Point  Arena,  CufTey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,  and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  M.,  on  Tan.  2d,  10th,  18th,  and  26th,  and  Feb. 
3d,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter.  The  last  steamer  of 
each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Compa- 
ny's steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day ;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  2r4  Montgomery  Stbhet. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,   General  Agents, 

No.  ro  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SATURDAY  TO   MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday  :    Fairfax,   $1  ;    Camp  Taylor,  $2 ;   Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales,  $3.50 ;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  91.   (Sundays  only)   Excursion  Train  for  Piont 

Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  6.40  P.  M. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $r-75;  Point  Reyes,  $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.    Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  408   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


WALL  PAPERS, 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES. 

G.  W.   CLARK  &  CO. 

645  and  647  market  Street. 


411  413  &  415    SANSOME    ST.  S.E 

r  Importers  of  all  kinds  of  Paper. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Legsee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  tbe  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  Is  Fire  and 
Earth  quake-  pro  of.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
Its  immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies, 
Its  carriage- w ay,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant la  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


Agents  for  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
E.  r.  G.  STEEI.E  A.  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


JOHN    GASH, 
ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  0oor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


INVENTORS'  INSTITUTE, 

105     STOCKTON    STBEET, 
Corner  of  OTarrelL 

PATENTS  PROCURED  FOR  $65,  AND  PATENTS 
Negotiated.     Send  for  particulars. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137- 

CO  WEN,   PORTER  &  CO. 

FCNEBAL    DIREITOKS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King': 
Church,     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  H.COWEN.  D.  K.  SCHUYLER,  J-  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL    ASSURANCE    COM- 
PANY   OF    IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  B.  1822 

Authorized  Capital $io,coo,ooo 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,000 

II.  M.  NEWHALE  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE   PACIFIC  COAST 
Office,  309  Sansome  St.,  Kan  Francisco. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.    Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.    Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa* 
dfic  Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COMMERCIAL,     INSURANCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIBE    AND    MABINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Boilding). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

HOME  MTJTrAE  INSURANCE  CO. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street. 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

capital  (Paid  up  In  Gold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,1884 759,475  IS 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

HUTCHINSON     &    MANN, 

INStJBAmi:  AGENCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,       1    SpcciaI  Af;ents  and  Adjnste,s. 
E.  P.  Faensworth,    (     v 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOR 

Gardens,  Mills,  Mines,  A  Fire  Departments, 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Carbollzed  Rubber  Hose,  Standard  (Maltese 
Cross)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hose 
Rubber  Hose  (Competition),  Suction  Hose 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Eire  En- 
gine Hose,  Carbollzed  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

VAXTES,  GASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  OBDEB 

FACTORY  ON   THE  PREMISES. 
JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  -  -  -  Manager. 

No.  15  Eirst  Street,  near  Market. 

CALIFORNIA  SUGAB  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  3»  7  MARKET  STREET. 

Works Potrero. 

C  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


H.  M.  NEWHAEE  &  CO. 

General  Shipping  and  Commission 

MERCHANTS, 

809  Sanwme  St.,  San  Franelieo,  Cal. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


When  the  Abbott  Opera  Company  arrived  at 
the  final  note  of  "  lolanthe,"  on  Monday  night,  a 
sort  of  "Thanks  awfully"  feeling  seemed  to  run 
around  the  audience,  just  as  one  murmurs  inar- 
ticulate conventional  thanks  to  a  drawing-room 
singer.  For  some  reason  or  other,  although  one 
felt  that  the  singers  were  holding  their  voices  in, 
or  not  letting  them  out;  that  they  were,  in  ef- 
fect, sacrificing  themselves  to  something  beneath 
their  powers,  yet  there  was  an  amaisurish  tone 
in  everything. 

Truth  to  tell,  Arthur  Sullivan,  in  putting  music 
to  Gilbert's  exquisite  absurdities,  has  always  care- 
fully confined  that  music  to  the  amateur  range. 
The  Abbott  company  did  not  seek  to  go  beyond 
this  range;  did  not  embroider  a  single  measure; 
did  not  push  forward  a  single  evidence  of  their 
operatic  training  or  habits,  but  confined  them- 
selves strictly  and  solely  to  the  simple  score. 

Emma  Abbott  herself  introduced  a  sparkling 
something,  which  we  had  every  reason  to  believe 
was  a  waltz.  This  was  not  determined  from  the 
melody.  If  any  melody  there  were,  it  was  so 
overlaid  and  inwrought  with  runs,  and  trills,  and 
scales,  and  snapping  little  staccati,  that  it  was 
not  discoverable,  but  the  steady  beat  of  the  bass 
indicated  waltz  time.  Miss  Abbott  sang  this  lit- 
tle shower  of  assorted  notes  in  her  best  style,  and 
then  relapsed  once  more  into  the  inanities  of 
Phyllis.  a         - 

Musical  purists  do  not  believe  in  introduced 
music.  The  musical  purists  at  the  Tivoli  under- 
line the  statement  that  only  the  original  music  is 
sung  in  "  Heart  and  Hand."  "  Ods  bodkins,"as 
our  forefathers  used  to  say,  who  is  going  to  pre- 
fer a  plaint  if  Helen  Dingeon  cares  to  introduce 
oneofthose  pretty  chansons  she  tosses  off  so  jaunt- 
ily? Neither  the  Tivoli  nor  "Heart  and  Hand" 
would  suffer  for  the  inlroduction.  Who  is  going 
to  object  that  Carleton  tucks  in  a  serenade  wher- 
ever one  will  fit;  or  that  Tagliapietra,  without 
so  much  as  "  by  your  leave  "  to  Mr.  Lecocq,  intro- 
duces in  "Heart  and  Hand"  the  song  his  beau- 
tiful wife  wrote  for  him,  and  has  the  grace  to  sing 
it  con  amort  I  "  lolanthe,"  being  compused,  like 
all  the  others,  with  considerable  reference  to  ama- 
teurs' possibilities,  is  written  directly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  voice.  The  amateur  voice  is  all  middle 
without  much  at  either  end.  Emma  Abbott's 
voice  hasn't  any  middle,  and  is  located  at  both 
ends.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  Phyllis  for 
her,  and  it  could  only  have  been  in  concession  to 
a  very  general  request  that  she  brought  out  (i  lo- 
lanthe at  all.  It  was  in  unconscious  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  fact  that  the  "  Thanks  awfully  " 
feeling  asserted  itself. 

In  this  analytical  age  the  different  departments 
in  both  the  lyric  and  dramatic  professions  are  so 
nicely  divided — using  the  word  "nice"  in  its 
strict  sense— that  audiences  have  been  educated 
up  to  a  pitch  of  discernment  which  makes  them, 
perhaps,  all  the  more  appreciative,  but  all  the 
more  difficult  to  please. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  "lolanthe"  was 
very  well  sung  in  the  performance  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre.  There  is  not  an  artist  in  the  company — 
not  even  a  member  of  the  chorus— who  is  not  far 
beyond  this  sort  of  work,  musically  speaking. 
But  it  was  also  a  conspicuous  feature  that  the 
only  member  of  the  company  who  really  under- 
stood the  technique  of  this  class  of  opera  was  Wal- 
ter Allen,  who,  as  Lord  Mount  Ararat,  gave  all 
the  pompous  dignity  of  an  operatic  British  peer 
with  a  confirmed  gravity  which  would  have  de- 
lighted Gilbert  himself.  His  role,  however,  is  so 
inconspicuous  that  Castle  carried  off  the  first 
honors.  Castle,  indeed,  was  an  astonishment  to 
every  one.  He  abandoned  his  grand  opera  tradi- 
tions, and  gave  himself  over  as  exclusively  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  as  though  he  were  the  famous 
English  patterer  himself.  The  short  traditions  of 
the  patterer  give  him  just  the  faintest  breath  of 
the  London  Music  Hall,  for  to  give  his  song  the 
true  ring  he  must  break,  like  the  serio-comics, 
into  his  speaking  voice  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
he  must  redound  with  gesture  as  he  reels  off  his 
stream  of  words.  Mr.  Castle  is  duly  comic,  serio- 
comic, and  serious,  and  is  the  only  one  of  them 
all  who  gets  at  the  meat  of  the  text,  unless  it  be 
Miss  Annandalc,  in  whom  an  operatic  career  has 
utterly  failed  to  break  the  welcome  habit  of  dis- 
tinct articulation.  Onealways  knows  what  Miss 
Annandale  is  singing  about.  It  is  in  their  gen- 
era! incapacity  for  doing  full  justice  to  the  text 
that  they  fail  to  give  the  full  point  of  this  most 
delicate  and  mo-t  delicious  of  Gilbert's  satires. 
Musically,  it  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  this  set  of 
operas,  but  satirically  it  is  the  very  pink  of  the 
bouquet. 

An  English  lord  is  such  a  vastly  amusing  creat- 
ure taken  from  on?  point  of  view,  and  what  Eng- 
lish subject  ever  dared  to  jest  like  this  upon  the 
House  of  Lords  before?  As  for  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  great  writers  have  pointed  their  pens 
at  him  with  biting  satire  this  many  a  day,  but 
none  other  ever  hurled  at  him  these  delicate  shafts 
that  are  not  dipped  in  gall  and  venom,  but  in  a 
fountain  of  fanciful  good-nature  compounded  by 
a  poet's  mind.  One  rails  at  the  Lord  Chancellor 
with  Dickens,  but  one  laughs  a  mild,  pleasant, 
gurgling,  amused  laugh  with  Gilbert. 

Queen  Mab,  the  fairies'  midwife,  has  been  with 
Gilbert  with  the  birth  of  every  quaint  conceit, 
and  at  last  he  has  nut  the  fairies  themselves  into 
modern  cvery-day  li'e. 

Fairies  have  loved  mortals  in  poet's  pages  be* 
fore  now,  but  hopelessly;  and  who  his  not  wept 
over  their  vain  passions?  Of  all  the  tears  that  I 
have  shed  on  fiction's  pages,  the  saltcst  and  sad- 
dest of  them  fell  in  childhood  over  the  fate  of 
Andersen's  poor  little  mermaid,  who,  floating  up 
one  night  through  the  warmth  of  a  summer  sea, 
glanced  playfully  in  a  castle  window  and  fell  in 


love  with  a  mortal  prince.  For  the  first  time  she 
looked  through  the  meshes  of  her  long  sea-hair 
at  the  scaly  splendors  of  her  mermaid's  tail,  and 
felt  ashamed  of  it,  and  longed  for  mortal  feet  to 
walk  upon,  that  the  prince,  seeing,  might  love  her. 
And  the  inevitable  fairy  godmother  granted  her 
wish,  but  doomed  her  for  her  mortal  love  to  walk 
forever  upon  the  thorns  of  a  piercing  and  perpet- 
ual pain— as  indeed  mortal  maidens  often  do — 
and  to  be  exiled  from  her  home  down  among  the 
c  iml  reefs  of  the  sea.  And  the  little  maiden  ac- 
cepted the  exile  and  the  pain,  and  walked  by  day 
in  the  gardens  of  'he  prince;  but  down  by  night, 
a  parian  in  the  sea,  to  the  coral  walls  of  her  old 
home,  and  gazed  longingly  in  at  her  king-father 
and  her  princess-sisters.  BuLshe  might  not  enter 
in,  and  so  she  floated  backagain  tolove,  mortality, 
and  pain.  And  the  prince  liked  her  very  well, 
but,  alas!  poor  little  mermaid,  he  loved  another, 
whom  he  married,  and  the  poor  little  mermaiden 
—like  many  a  mortal  maiden— was  left  lamenting. 
Rut  Gilbert  reverses  the  fairy  tales  of  old,  and 
plunges  the  prettiest  fairy  of  them  all  straightway 
into  the  vexed  question  of  miscegenation,  and 
Strephon,  her  son,  half  man  and  half  fairy,  wan- 
ders about  the  glades  of  Arcady,  vexing  himself 
with  wonder  as  to  his  politics.  As  for  the  fairy 
queen,  she  is  a  sort  of  Tammany  Kelly  before  the 
fall,  who  sends  whomever  she  likes  to  the  Eng- 
lish congress  by  reason  of  whatever  whim  crosses 
her  fancy.  A  new  sort  of  fairies  this,  all  I  he  more 
that,  as  represented  at  the  Baldwin,  they  are  a 
set  of  exceedingly  able-bodied  young  women,  not 
much  given  from  appearance  to  divinginto  dew- 
drops  and  swinging  on  gossamers.  They  sing 
their  choruses  rather  better,  perhaps,  than  other 
fairies  have  done,  but  Gilbert's  sharpest  arrows 
fell  pointless  before  the  effect  of  this  billowy  mass 
swinging  around  as  they  sung. 

"We  are  dainty  little  fairies, 
Ever  singing,  ever  dancing ; 
We  indulge  in  our  vagaries 
In  a  fashion  most  entrancing. " 

Tagliapietra  and  Campobello  being  unwilling 
to  come  quite  down  to  Strephon,  it  fell  to  Brod- 
erick,  who  got  a  chance  for  once  to  look  his 
youth  and  his  best,  and  to  sing  rather  more  than 
usual,  with  only  one  single  lit'le  opportunity  at 
his  basso  profundo.  He  was  pleasantly  accepta- 
ble like  all  the  rest,  for  no  one  but  Castle  made 
any  hit.  In  any  case  this  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  finished  production  of  "  lolanthe,"  which 
under  proper  conditions  is  largely  a  spectacle, 
and  abounds  in  bits  of  business  which  are  a  com- 
ponent part  of  its  success. 

It  had  been  a  thorn  in  our  flesh  these  two  years 
past,  that  we  of  San  Francisco,  who  used  to  know 
the  comic  operas  by  heart  before  New  York  had 
heard  them  at  all,  had  not  yet  had  "lolanthe." 
Under  the  circumstances  the  production  was  a 
mild  little  hit. 

The  real  hit  of  the  week  has  been  made  by  the 
Daly  "Vacation"  Company  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre.  This  hit  illustrates  the  calibre  of  the 
audiences  rather  than  the  merits  of  the  company. 
The  house  is  crowded  to  overflowing  every  night, 
and  the  applause  is  spontaneous,  tremendous. 
The  entertainment  is  simply  a  section  of  negro 
minstrelsy,  with  the  burnt  cork  eliminated.  Also, 
there  are  two  or  three  personable  young  women 
as  adjuncts  instead  of  the  female  impersonators. 
The  whole  company  pitch  their  voices  30  high 
that  your  lungs  ache  with  sympathy.  For  the 
rest,  they  cavort  around  the  stage — there  is  no 
other  word  which  exactly  explains  it — so  quickly, 
so  nimbly,  suddenly,  tha>  you  never  quite  realize 
what  is  going  on  until  the  curtain  falls.  It  falls 
once  too  often,  for  a  third  act  in  a  play  of  this 
kind — if  one  may  dignify  all  this  scrambling  by 
the  name  of  play — is  tedious  and  superfluous.  Mr. 
T.  W.  Daly,  who  appears  to  be  the  star  of  the 
concern,  hit  upon  a  nappy  thought  in  calling  his 
sketch  "  Harvard  vs.  Yale."  The  education  of 
the  jeunesse  doree  of  to-day  being  of  so  athletic 
a  character  gives  these  young  minstrels,  who  are 
athle'es  only,  a  singularly  appropriate  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  their  specialties.  Mr. 
W.  Daly,  it  is  said,  can  kick  higher  than  any 
man  in  the  United  States.  This  remarkable 
talent  has  been  framed  in  a  p'ay  in  which  Mr.  W. 
Daly  is  aided  and  abetted  by  another  Daly,  who 
can  not  kick  quite  so  high.  All  the  Dalys  were 
recognized  as  a  Big  Four,  who  had  enjoyed  some 
popularity  upon  the  occasion  of  a  former  visit. 
Any  one  who  likes  clever  kicking,  noise,  shriek- 
ing, yelling,  and  are  not  particular  about  the 
words  of  a  comic  song,  will  enjoy  the  Dalys. 
They  are  undoubtedly  clever  in  their  line,  but  any 
one  with  any  natural  feeling  for  color  will  prefer 
this  athletic  tempest  in  black.  Betsy  B. 


THEATRICAL    GOSSIP. 

Wm.  Emerson  is  said  to  be  worth  $75,000, 

Haydon  Tilla,  the  minstrel  falsetto,  is  now  giv- 
ing singing-lessons  in  Denver. 

Gerald  Eyre's  real  name  is  said  to  be  Percy 
Frederick  Stuart,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Eng- 
land, 

William  Daly,  Jr.,  who  is  playing  in  "  Vaca- 
tion," at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature. 

M.  B.Curtis  has  now  a  third  play  of  the  "Sam'l 
ol  l'usen  "  variety,  "  Isidore;  or  Sam'l  of  Posen's 
Brother."     He  will  produce  it  next  season. 

It  is  stated  that  Manager  Hayman  has  com- 
pleted negotiations  for  the  production  of  Bartley 
Campbell  s  new  play,  "  Paquita,"  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre. 

Louis  Nathal  has  turned  dramatist  and  has  a 
play  accepted  by  the  Union  Square  management 
in  New  York.  It  will  follow  "  Three  Wives  and 
One  Husband." 

Maggie  Mitchell  announces  among  her  im- 
mediaie  circle  of  friends,  thai  she  intends  to  cele- 
brate her  near-coming  fiftieth  birthday  by  bidding 
farewell  to  the  stage. 

William  A.  Mcstayer  seems  to  have  finally  got 
hold  of  a  good  thing.  Hi;  new  play,  "  Wc,  Us  & 
C  ■  ,"  it  drawing  lull  houses  every  night  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Mr.  Augus- 
tin  Daly  for  the  appearance,  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre,  during  the  spring,  of  his  en' ire  New  York 
company  in  a  repertoire  of  their  latest  successes. 


Manager  Hayman  has  purchased  the  Pacific 
Coast  rights  of  Carlelon's  "  Victor  Durand,"  and 
also  of  "Three  Wives  and  One  Husband,"  now 
enjoying  a  successful  run  at  the  Union  Square 
Theatre,  New  York. 

Charley  Reed  has  written  a  new  local  burlesque 
on  the  present  dispu'e  regarding  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  California  Theatre.  It  is  called  "  Who 
Owns  the  Theatre?"  and  will  be  the  afterpiece 
at  the  Standard  Theatre  next  week. 

Oscar  Weil,  formerly  of  this  city  and  now  of 
New  York,  has  completed  a  new  opera,  which  he 
calls  "The  Pretty  Poacher."  The  libretto  is  an 
adaptation  from  the  French.  He  has  disposed  of 
it  to  the  Kreling  Bros.,  and  it  will  shortly  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Tivoli. 

A  number  of  pamphlets,  portraits,  souvenirs, 
etc.,  in  which  Harry  Dixey  appears  in  a  distract- 
ingly  handsome  costume  something  resembling 
that  of  the  Directoire  period,  have  arrived.  These 
things  indicate  thai  in  the  not  distant  fu'ure  we 
shallall  be  laughing  at  "  Adonis." 

From  a  Madison  Square  "Hazel  Kirke  "  Com- 

Eany  to  a  burlesque  troupe  is  a  decided  change, 
ut  it  will  be  made  next  season  by  Miss  Sidney 
Cowell,  who  will  then  go  on  the  road  with  Ray- 
mond Holmes  in  a  farce,  by  Fred.  Marsden,  after 
the  style  of  "  Hobbies  "  and  "  Dreams." 

The  latest  rumor  about  Mile.  Nevada  is  that 
she  desires  to  break  with  Colonel  Mapleson,  and 
come  to  California  with  a  company  of  her  own 
before  his  season  with  Mme.  Patti  on  this  coast, 
which  begins  in  March.  She  evidently  believes 
in  the  adage,  "  The  early  bird  catches  the  worm." 

The  Mills  Seminary  girls  all  say  that  Emma 
Nevada  was  a  dark  brunette  when  she  went  abroad 
to  study.  Singing  has  so  affected  hei  hair  that  it 
has  turned  a  light  bright  reddish  brown;  but  nei- 
ther her  voice  nor  her  appearance  has  suffered. 
Excepting  in  hair  and  religion,  the  California 
prima  donna  is  quite  unchanged. 

The  first  discordant  note  in  the  chorus  of 
praise  of  Henry  Guy  Carleton's  plav.  "Victor 
Durand,"  has  come  from  the  Critic.  "  The  Cr.tic 
is  absolutely  sure  that  '  Victor  Durand  '  has  made 
no  sensation  whatever."  It  further  cal's  the  play 
"  a  callow  little  work,"  and  says  "it  is  common- 
place—it is  conventional — it  is  monotonous." 

Miss  Rose  Coghlan,  who  begins  her  starring 
season  next  August  in  this  city,  wants  David  Be- 
lasco  to  write  a  play  for  her,  offering  him  $2,500 
before  he  begins,  $2,500  upon  the  completion  ol 
the  manuscript,  and  $250  a  week  for  the  use  of 
the  play.  She  has  also  negotiated  with  Henry 
Guy  Carleton,  author  of  "Victor  Durand,"  for  a 
play. 

The  Rankin  Company,  which  follows  Oliver 
Doud  Byron  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  will  in- 
clude Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin,  Frank  Mor- 
daunt,  Theodore  Hamilton,  D.  H.  Harkins, 
Messrs.  Wallace  and  Buckstone,  Miss  Alma  Stu- 
art Stanley,  and  others.  Their  repertoire  will 
contain  "Ace  of  Diamonds,"  "Brought  to  Jus- 
tice," "  Forty-nine,"  and  "  The  Danites." 

The  Her/tld  says:  "The  opera  of  'Olivette' 
will  be  produced  on  February  13th  by  the  Bently 
York  Church  Choir  Opera  Company."  Wonder 
if  they  dance  the  Farandole?  And  picture  the  Oli- 
vette kick  by  a  church  choir  chorus!  As  to  the 
sailor  scene,  where  the  young  women  of  the  st^ge 
appear  in  tights  and  jerseys,  we  suppose  the 
young  women  of  the  church  will  appear  in  trou- 
sers. 

The  financial  part  of  the  collapse  of  the  Milan 
Opera  Company  is  truly  remarkable.  Edwin 
Booth  lost  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  he 
loaned  to  McVicker;  "Plunger"  Walton  is  out 
about  forty-five  hundred  dollars,  which  he  loaned 
to  the  company;  some  one  else  is  out  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  he  loaned  to  poor  Tom  Ma- 
guire;  and  other  people  are  short  to  the  extent  of 
some  nine  thousand  dollars,  which  they  have 
loaned  to  the  company. 

Lewis  Morrison  has  at  last  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  fill  his  contract  with  Manager  Hayman. 
He  offered  to  supply  a  substitute  for  a  time,  and 
act  later  in  the  season  for  fifty  dollars  a  week  less 
than  his  contract  calls  for,  but  his  offers  were  re- 
fused. Morrison  wished  to  stay  in  New  York,  to 
continue  his  decided  success  as  the  villain  in 
Carleton 's  "Victor  Durand,"  which,  by  the  way, 
is  the  greatest  financial  success  ever  produced  at 
Wallack's  Theatre,  except  "  The  Silver  King." 

It  is  in  contemplation,  when  the  Abbott  Com- 
pany shall  have  returned  from  their  trip  through 
the  interior,  to  give  a  season  of  opera  at  the  Cal- 
ifornia at  popular  prices,  providing  Manager 
Hayman  can  get  hold  of  the  keys.  Emma  Ab- 
bott and  her  fellow  artists  complain  that  it  is 
difficult  to  sing  in  the  Baldwin  on  account  of  the 
drapery  in  that  theatre,  and  fancy  that  they  can 
make  the  San  Franciscans  open  their  eyes  with 
some  notes  they  have  in  reserve,  and  have  not 
liked  to  commit  to  the  mercies  of  absorbent  red 


Tag's  glory  waned  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
last  engagement  in  a  financial  cloud,  and  no  one 
has  ever  yet  discovered  how  Tag  got  out  of  the 
Baldwin  theatre  nights.  This  time  Tag's  splen- 
dor is  dissolving  in  matrimonial  vapor.  The  cir- 
cle of  sun-worsnipers  will  be  dismayed  to  know 
that  Tag's  exceeding  good  humor  on  the  first 
night  of"  King  for  a  Day  "  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  just  received  a  telegram  notifying 
him  that  mother  and  child  were  both  doing  as  well 
as  could  be  expected.  This  is  not  the  worst  of  it. 
There  are  two  more  besides  the  baby. 

May  Howard,  who  was  sent  to  the  insane  ays- 
lum  the  other  clay  in  Indiana,  was  at  one  time 
lending  lady  of  the  California  Theatre  under  the 
old  regime.  She  was  one  ol  a  set  who  came  to 
Califurnia  in  rags  and  went  away  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen  and  laden  with  diamonds. 
Although  the  mother  of  a  grown  son  when  she 
was  leading  lady  here,  she  afterwards  went  to 
England,  and  so  fascinated  Charles  Reade  that 
his  infatuation  for  her  led  him  into  the  wildest 
extravagances  for  a  brief  period.  He  dramatized 
his  "  Wandering  Heir  "  for  her,  but  she  was  a  fail- 
ure as  a  star,  and  has  been  living  in  retirement 
for  some  time. 


It  has  been  discovered  'hat  that  sweet  leUer  so 
full  of  noble  .'■entiment  which  Miss  Fortescue 
wrote  to  Lord  Garmoyle  on  the  subject  of  pres- 
ents of  valuable  jewelry,  etc.,  was  copied  verba- 
tint  et  literatim  from  one  of  Routledge's  complete 
letter-writers,  under  the  heading :  "  From  a 
young  woman  to  her  affianced  husband  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  valuable  present." 

Emma  Abbott  ascribes  her  capacity  for  hard 
work  to  the  slate  of  perfect  health  in  which  she 
always  keeps  herself.  She  does  accomplish  an 
amount  of  work  through  the  day  which  would 
terrify  the  ladies  in  her  audiences.  On  the  day  of 
the  final  rehearsal  of  "lolanthe"  she  was  up  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  order  to  get  through 
the  work  that  she  had  laid  out  for  the  day.  Her 
method  of  studying  a  new  part  is  slow  and  labored, 
and  takes  a  long  time;  but  having  once  conquered 
the  difficulties  of  a  role,  vhe  never  forgets  it.  She 
also  takes  singing-lessons  during  her  stay  in  San 
Francisco,  and  is  the  most  indefatigable  of  re- 
hearsers. After  the  work  of  the  day  is  over — re- 
hearsals, singing-lessons,  the  opera  itself —  the 
fair  Emma,  who  has  an  utterly  unimpaired  diges- 
tion, tucks  away  a  good,  long,  solid,  comfortable 
meal,  which  she  calls  supper,  but  which  is,  in  re- 
ality, a  dinner.  Singing  itself  never  tires  her 
physically,  and  she  is  said  to  sing  a  length  of 
time  uton  a  stretch  which  would  wear  out  any 
o  her  prima  donna  in  the  world. 

Manager  Hayman  promises  that  the  production 
of  "  The  Shadows  of  a  Great  City,"  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre*,  next  week,  will  surpass  anything 
ever  presented  in  this  city.  The  entire  scenery  is 
new,  having  been  painted  for  this  play  by  Forrest 
Scabury,  and  the  cast  includes  Lewis  Morrison, 
Gerald  Eyre,  George  Osboume,  L.  R.  Stockwell, 
E.  N.  Thayer,  E.  J.  Holden,  Edwin.  Stevens, 
Harry  Conners,  Isabel  Morris,  Jean  Clara  Wal- 
tersj  and  Annie  Adams.  Following  is  a  syn- 
opsis : 

The  action  of  the  play  hinges  on  the  persecutions  of 
Tom  Cooper,  a  clerk  in  Getr^e  Benson's  bank  in  New 
York,  by  the  dissolute  nephew  of  his  employer,  George 
Benson  The  latter,  that  he  may  the  more  easily  rob  his 
uncle,  has  Cooper  driven  from  the  house  under  the  suspi- 
cior  of  having  committed  a  theft,  and  ihen  poisons  his 
uncle's  mind  against  his  daughter  Annie,  George's  cousin, 
who  had  been  clandestinely  married.  Some  time  after, 
George  Benson  being  in  danger  of  conviction  of  having 
robbed  his  uncle  of  some  family  diamonds,  again  fastens 
the  crime  on  Cooper,  who  is  this  time  sent  to  Sing  Sing. 
He  escapes  in  time  to  prevent  the  murder  of  Annie  s 
daughter,  Nellie,  whom  he  brings  up  as  his  own  child. 
After  fifteen  years  spent  as  a  boatman,  Cooper  is  again 
recognized  and  sent  back  to  prison,  leaving  Nellie,  who  is 
now  o'd  Benson's  heiress,  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
villain  George.  The  closing  scenes  of  the  play  are  full  of 
startling  incidents.  Tom  Cooper  again  escapes,  Nellie 
comes  into  her  fortune,  George  Benson's  efforts  to  force  her 
into  marriage  to  secure  her  fortune  are  baffled,  and,  finally, 
Nellie  becomes  the  wife  of  Tom  Cooper,  Benson  gets  his 
deserts,  and  everything  is  righted. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 

Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  January  24th. 

Baldwin  Theatre.— Al.  Hayman,  Manager, 
Robert  M.  Eberle,  Acting  Manager.  Bills  :  Mon- 
day and  Thursday,  "lolanthe";  Tuesday,  "  Rig* 
oletto";  Wednesday  matinee,  "II  Trovatore  ; 
Wednesday  night,  "King  for  a  Day";  Friday, 
fourth  act  of  "  II  Trovatore,"  third  act  of  "  Mig- 
non,"  first  act  of  "La  Traviata,"  third  act  of 
"  Rigoletto  ";  Saturday  night,  "  Martha." 

Bosh  Street  Theatre.— M.  B.  Leavitt,  Les- 
see;  T ay  Rial,  Acting  Manager.  Bill:  "Vaca- 
tion. '    Cast  as  follows: 

Yirgie  Vane,  Lizzie  Derious  :  Viola  Vincent,  Ada  Stan* 
hope;  Priscilla  Plush,  Lizzie  Daly;  Delia,  AUie  Smith; 
Harry  Hall,  Thomas  A.  Daly;  Yardly  Yearance,  William 
Daly  Jr.;  Prof.  Smythlin,  R.  S.  Lyle;  Chops,  Robert 
Daly;  Mitts,  Daniel  Daly;  Rabbit,  George  \V.  Derious. 

California  Theatre.— Wm.  Emerson,  Les- 
see. Emerson's  World's  Fair  Company  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  W.  Frillman;  A.  Holland;  Ben  Clark;  Billy  Court- 
wright ;  Callan,  Haley  and  Callan;  Bob  Slavin  ;  Frankand 
Zola  Monroe;  Marie,  Emma,  and  Adolf  Martens ;  and 
Harry  Tyler.  Afterpiece,  "  Muldoon's  Piano"  Cast  as 
follows:  Michael  Muldoon,  John  Callan;  Dennis  Mulcahy, 
J.T.Kelly;  Tim  McCormick,  Maurice  Haley ;  Jack  May- 
flower, James  Callan;  Rev.  Mr.  Tracy,  Billy  Courtwright ; 
Mn.  Muldoon,  Miss  Fannie  Young;  Gertrude,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Kelly;  Kitty,  Miss  Marlborough;  Jennie,  Little  Dot. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers. Bill:  "  Heart  and  Hand."    Cast  as  follows: 

Micaela,  Hel  ne  Dingeon;  Josefa,  Kate  Marchi;  Dona 
Scolastica,  Emily  Posse/i;  Anita,  Lottie  Walton;  Don 
Gaetan,  T.  W.  Ecken  ;  The  King,  E.  K.  Knight;  Don 
Mosquitos,  R.  1).  Valerga;  Brigadier  Baldomero,  M.  Cor- 
nell; Morales,  H.  Nieman. 

The  Standard  Theatre.— F.  W.  Stechhan, 
Manager.    Reed's  Minstrel  Company,  as  follows: 

Charley  Reed,  J.  Carroll  Johnson,  John  Robinson, 
Crandall  and  Eastwood,  Keegan  and  Wilson,  Hooley  and 
Thompson,  W.  S.  Mullaly  and  Matt  Wheeler.  The  Cali- 
fornia Quartet — Morant,  Wetter,  Holland,  and  Wyatt. 
New  Miustrel  First  ParU  Afterpiece,  "  Muldoon's  Picnic." 

Grand  Opera  House.— F.  W.  Bert,  Manager. 
Bill ;  Monday  and  Tuesday,  "The  Colleen  Bawn." 
Cast  as  follows: 

Danny  Mann,  Owen  Dale;  Myles  na  Coppalecn,  J.  P. 
Ruiledge;  Kyrle  Dayly,  John  W.  Thompson:  Father 
Tom,  J.  Warren  Dc  Lano;  Mr.  Corigan,  Paul  Craig; 
Hardress  Cregan,  J.  J.  Hyland;  Bertie  O'Moorc,  Frank 
Bima;  Corporal,  David  Patrick;  Servant,  E.  Williams; 
Eily  O'Connor,  Miss  Georgie  Hayne ;  Anne  Chute,  Miss 
Cot  tic  Hudson;  Mrs.  Cregan,  Miss  Mabel  Bert;  Sheclah, 
Miss  Daisy  Merton. 

Grand  Pacific  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and 
Jones.— J,  B.  Keys,  Manager,  Fancy  skating, 
races,  etc. 

Mechanics'  Pavilion  Skating  Academy,— 
Fancy  skating,  races,  e*c* 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week, 
cation  "  Company. 
At     the     California, 


«Va- 


next     week, 
World's  Fair  Minstrel  Company. 

At  the  Tivoli,  next  week,Lccocq's 
Hand"  will  be  continued. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week, 
tie  Emily  "  will  be  produced. 

At  the  Standard  next  week  there  will  be  an  en 


Daly's  ' 
Emerson's 
Heart  and 
Lit- 


tirely  new  programme. 

At   the   Baldwin,  next   week. 
Great  City  "  will  be  produced. 


Shadows  of 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


lo 


Tlie  Greatest  Discovery- 

It  has  been  over  a  score  of  years  since  a  discov- 
ery like  the  compound  of  Dr  Henley's  Celery, 
Beef,  and  Iron  has  been  made.  The  constituent 
parts  are  daily  used  by  the  leading  physicians  of 
Europe  and  America  in  I  heir  practice,  who  recog- 
nize in  celery  the  best  nervine  known.  The  ex- 
tract of  beef  is  most  nutritive  and  invigorating, 
while  the  iron  is  a  tonic  for  the  blood  and  food 

for  the  brain. 

.  ♦  . 

—  Lecturers  should  examine  the  Metro- 
politan  Hall  before  completing  arrangements  for 
delivering  lee' ures  in  this  city.  The  auditorium 
is  large  and  well  arranged,  and  the  hall  is  easily 
accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  being  within 
half  a  block  of  the  principal  street-car  lines. 

»  ♦  . 

—  The  partnership  heretofore  existing 
between  J  J.  News-  m  and  J.  Gash,  Architects, 
is  this  day  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 

Newsom  &  Gash. 


Delicious  for  breakfast,  Ghirardelli's  Chocolate. 


— S.  S.  SOUTHWORTH,  DENTIST,  SACRAMENTO, 

Cal,     Successor  to  Brewer  &  Southworlh. 


—  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 

—♦— 

—  Dr.  E.  O.Cochrane,  Dentist, S50  Market, 
cor.Stockton(over  drug  store).  Officehours,  oto5. 


-  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  Helps  to  see  at  prices  to  suit  all. 
Muller's  Optical  Depot,  135  Montgomery  Street. 


BALDWIN    THEATRE-EXTRA. 


SEXT  9fO>DAY JAMABY  26th 


Grand  Production  of   Jefferson  V.  Shewelf's   great  Melo- 
drama, 

Shadows  of  a  Great  City. 
Shadows  of  a  Great  City. 
Shadows  of  a  Great  City. 


The  cast  includes 
Lonls  Morrison, 
Gerald  Eyre, 

George  Osbourne, 
Im  k.  Sioekwell, 
E.  X.  Thayer, 

Isabel  Morris, 

Jean  Clara  Walters, 
Annie  Adams,  ete. 


Seats  on  sale  tills  morning. 


BENEFIT  OF  THE 

BOYS' AND  GIRLS' AID  SOCIETY 


ROMEO    AND    JULIET 


A  TR41ESTY. 


PLATT'S  HALL,, 

WEDNESDAY JANIASV  38,  1885. 

Dramatis   Persona : 

I  o  d  Capulet Mr.  Ernest  White 

Fn  j  Laurence Mr.  H.  M.  A.  Miller 

T>balt Mr.  Thos.  D.  B=asley 

^.rcutio Mr   Griffith  Coitt 

leer    Mr.  H.  C.  Davis 

Koaico Mr.  George  T.  Page 

Juliet Mr.  Samuel  J.  Taylor 

Apothecary Mr.  Fred.  Yates 

Nurse Mr.  Donald  Campbell 

ADMISSION,  ONE  DOLLAR.  Reserved  Seats,  50 
cents  extra.  Tickets  may  be  had  of  any  of  the  Trustee^, 
or  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  on  and  after  January  26th. 


PIANO-FORTE   RECITAL 


TO   BE  GIVEN   BY 


MR.  HUGO  MANSFELDT 


ASSISTED    BY 


MISS   ALICE    DYER,    VOCALIST, 


TTJESDAY  EVENING,  JANCABTt'  27th,  1885 

Commencing  at  3  o'clock,  in 

IRVIXG   HALL,,   141   POST   ST., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Admission,  including  reserved  seat.  One  Dollar.  Box 
Sheet  will  open  on  Monday,  January  26th,  at  M.  Gray's 
Music  Store. 

CHARLES  SCHULTZ,  Business  Manager. 


TIVOEI    OPERA    HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Krsling  Bros Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Positively  last  nights  of  Lecocq's  charmiDg  comic  opera, 
HEART  AND  HARD. 

Saturday  matinee,  Jan   24,  Be  efit  to  Madame  Smith  and 
Ho*ard  Morriscrj. 

4TXOEREIXA. 

Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  28,  Lortzing's    beautiful   opera, 
PETEB,  THE  SHIPWRIGHT. 

Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents 


EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 

Real  Estate  and  General  Auctioneers 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 
23  Montgomery   St.,   opposite   Lick  Mouse 

REGULAR  SALE   DAY,  TUESDAY. 


AT     AUCTION 


January  27th,  1S85, 

At  12  o'clock  M.,  at  Salesroom,  22  Montgomery  St., 

SPECIAL    CREDIT    SALE! 

AVITHOUT  RESERVE. 


WE  \YILL  SELL  ON 


EXTREMELY  LIBERAL   TERMS 


MAGNIFICENT 
PROPERTY 

FRONTING 

PAGE    .4'  D    RRODERICK 

OAK    AND     I>EVISADERO     STS., 

On  Haight  Street  Cable  Road. 


GO  AND  SEE  IT  TO-DAY ! 


LARGE    SUBDIVISIONS  !  ! 


CHOICE  BUILDING  LOTS! 


Not";  must  be  taken  of  the  accessibility  of  this  property, 
with  Cable  Road  to  the  Ferry  for  one  fare  and  direct  line 
to  the  ocean.  Good  sewerage,  fine  view,  with  a  certainty 
of  enhancement  of  values  in  this  location  This  section  of 
the  city  is  being  rapidl.  improved  with  the  finest  class  of 
residences.  Go  and  see  this  property  and  mark  your  cata- 
logue before  the  day  of  sale  Take  Haigbt  Street  Cable 
Road  direct  to  the  property. 

SPECIAL  CREDIT  TERMS. 

One-quarter  Cash.    Balance — One,  Two,  and  Three  Years. 
Interest,  6  per  cent.,  including  taxes. 


A    NEW    DEPARTURE. 

ElILDIXG   LOANS. 

Where  parties  propose  to  bui'd  on  Lots  purchased  at 
this  sale,  we  will  LOAN  THE  FULL  AMOUNT  of 
purchase  price  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  where  the 
improvements  will  be  of  more  expensive  character  we  will 
LOAN  a  reasonable  amount  above  the  cost  price  of  the 
Lor.  These  BUILDING  LOANS  may  cover  a  period  of 
one  to  five  years,  payable  in  installments  if  desired. 

We  offW  the^e  Special  terms  for  the  accommodation  of 
parties  wo  can  but'd  their  homes,  but  desire  time  for  pay- 
ment on  the  land. 


STOP  PAYIXG  REST, 

For  which  you  have  nothing  to  show  at  1  he  end  of  the 
year  Buy  a  lot  and  pay  he  rent  to  yourself.  Own 
your  own  House      stop  paying  rent. 


Pro-erty  nowopen  for  inspection.  Catalogues,  Macs, 
and  Diagrams  now  on  the  property  and  at  our  salesrooms, 
22  Montgomery  Street. 

rvs TON  A  ELDRIDUE,  Auctioneers. 


THE  FI\EST 

Pure  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  everywhere, 
Depot,  513  Sacramento  St.,  S.  F. 


GREAT  FREE 

EXHIBITION  ~ 


ICHI  BAN 


24  Geary  Street 


ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES 


JAPANESE  EMPIRE 


Established  to  introduce  to  the  world  the  wonderful  skill 
of  the  JAPANESE  in  the  manufacture  of  USEFUL. A\D  ORXA- 
5IEXTAL,  ARTICLES  Tor  house  furnishing  and  decorating.  The 
public  is  cordially  invited  to  inspect  this  wonderful  collection. 
COME    OFTEN.  BKI.XG     TOUR    FRIEXDS.         ASK    QUESTIONS. 

DO    NOT    PURCHASE.        EVERYBODY    WELCOME. 

WHOLESALE     AND     RETAIL. 


209    22,    «5fc    24 


GHIRARDELLI'S 


MADE    INSTANTLY. 

Hygienic,    JVonrisliing,   and    Agreeable.        For   Ike   Young    and   Old, 
Sick  and  Healthy. 

The  Beverage  par  excellence,  Home-made,  Fresher,  Better,  and  Stronger  than  imported,  and  being  ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE  is  DOUBLE  the  strength  of  foreign  -weet  cocoas,  and  consequently  cheaper.  One  trial  will 
convince.      Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Tea  Jlereuants. 


S.LEBENBAUM&CO 

1443  to  1449  POLK  ST.,  corner  CALIFORNIA. 

The   best   brands   of  Champagnes,  Santcrnes,  Burgundy,  Rhine    Wines.    French  Claret, 

Cordials,  Sherry  Wines,  Port  Wines,  Fine  Whiskies  and  Brandies. 

Finest   Dehesa   Raisins,   Smyrna    Figs,    Persian    Dates,    Fine    Preserves. 

COAL,  VASES,  SMYRNA  RIGS  AXD  MATS. 


"1  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellcgg. 
A.  I..  Bancroft  A  «  o.,  721  Market  St.,  S.F.,  Sole  Agents. 


J.  B.  CURTIS, 

Late  Manager  for  Wood  worth. 
Seliell  &  Co  ,  has  now  connected 
himself  with  the  Piano  and  IUu*ic 
House  of  (HAS  S.  EATOX,  Xo. 
735  Market  Street,  where  he  will 
he  pleased  to  sec  all  his  old 
friends. 


Prof.  De  FiLiPPEcoitinuestogive  personal  instruction  in 
Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  "  Unique  "  method  of  acquiring  foreign 
languages,  where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice. Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free  to  scholars. 
Apply  from  ic  to  n,  3,  5,  or  8  to  9  p.  m. 


MRS.   DR    liFJGIirE  has  removed  to  618  EDDY 
STREET.    Galvanic  Healer-Natural  Battery. 

Diagnosis   without  questioning.     Hours,    1   to   4;    Ladies 
and  Children  only. 


THE     fXIVERSAL     FAVORITE! 

The  Light-running 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offer, 
which  is  equivalent  to  three 
months'  trial. 

Samuel  II ill  Est  ate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 

634  Market  St. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel,  S.  F. 


JO«\  F.  EXGLISH, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 

313,  315  IUWS  STREET. 

MembcrS.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consigomentssolictted. 
Quick  sales;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 

WINTER  STTL.ES. 

BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns  ami  J.  F.  InsoJIs"  Illustrated  Books 
for  Ladies"  Fancy  Work,  Kensington  Embroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  H.  A-  I>EMIN«, 
Agent.  124   Pout  street.  San  Franrlwo 


THE    BURR   FOLDING    BED. 

j;ir-irant  ami  •  omfortable.  Opens  and  close*  with 
Redding  ami  Pillows  all  In  place.  Thirty  Styles. 
The  fins  r*how  one  stile  open  and  close*:,  llielr 
nne  saves  rent.  Prices  reduced.  S«  nd  for  catalogue. 
Mantel  Weds,  verr  neat  and  very  cheap 

16  and  18  Second  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 
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See  Ibe  "  noJIISTM'"  before  bnytni*. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  A^eni, 


29  Powt  Street. 


r.  S.  PNEI'MATIC 
LETTER  PRESS 

G.  G.  WU'KSON  A  CO. 
A  39  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

The  ungainly  and  hravy  screw  and  iron  press  and  its 
necessarily  bulky  stanS  must  give  place  lo  our  light,  port- 
able, and  ornamental  Pneumatic  Letter  Press,  requiring 
but  a  trilling  exertion  to  operate,  no  stand,  and  cos'ing  less 
than  an  equally  reliable  screw  press.  Can  be  operated  by 
&  child  and  carried  with  ease.  Gre  t  variety  of  styles, 
ranging  from  $io.oo-     A  servireab'e  Holiday  Gift. 


W.    R.    STRONG   &   CO. 


'SENT  BYM/t/L 
Oft   0THERW/S6 


Wholesale  Fruit  and  <  omniRsloii  Dealers. 
ConRlgnment*  solicited. 


.   :..  WILLIAMS. 


cSHUROUGH,  W.  H.  DIMONU. 


WILLIAM*,  DIiMON'D  &.  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

,oa  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Cuoard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston :  The 
Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited ; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


CALIFORNIA 

ELECTRO    PLATIXG    WORKS, 

6ST  MISSION  STREET, 

Gold,   Silver,   and   Nickel   Plating   on   all 
Hetals. 

Table  Ware  repaired  and  plated  at  the  lowest  rates.  Copper 
Plates  silver  plated  for  saving  go'd.  All  work  in  our  line 
guaranteed.        KEATINU  .1  I' AM  AN.  Proprietors. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &,  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  206  California  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
89  t  lay  Si..  San  Fraiir-lMco,  1'al.     Telephone 


No.  315. 

JOHN  TAYLOR  cfc  CO. 

1  11.   110, 

1 1 8  I'lno  St. 

A  S  S  A  VERS' 

MATERIALS. 

M 

lie  and  Mill  Supplies. 

Also,  DruggKls'  Glassware. 

JOHN    MIDDLETON 


14  Font  1st.,  and  N.  K,  cor.  Geary  and  Ma*  on 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FIGURE. 

There  i*.  no  reason  why  a  lady  or  gentleman  should  be 
burdened  with  unnecessary  fle*n.  The  radical  treatment 
prescribed  at  Dr.  Zeile'i  i.ushIhn  and  Medicated 
llutlis  will  remove  all  surplus  fat,  without  impairing  the 
general  health.  Rheum. iti.rci  and  other  nervous  complaints 
treated  lUCCCMflllly  by  medicated  bathing  at 

l»r.  Zelle'N,  S98  Pacific  St.,  near  Krnrny. 


Art-  Painted,     I  Main,    and     Gluzcd 

TILES 

For  I>eco ration*. 

T.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

811,  313.  am.  and  317  Market  street. 


3Louis  SSravennan  &  Go. 

flftanufacturing  3ewelers,  anfc  llmporters  of  jfine 
Matcbes,  2>iamonbs  ano  otber  precious  Stones, 
jfrcneb  Clocks  ano  Silverware. 

XX9  fll>ontoomer\>  Street. 


THE  SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA  HOTEL, 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CAL., 

Is  located  on  tbe  .south  side  of  tlie  Sierra  Mad  re  Mountains,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

ABOVE    THE    FOGS    OF    SEA    AMD    VALLEY. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  ORANGE  GROVE,  overlooking  the  beautiful  San  Gabriel  Valley. 
For  comfort,  a  pleasant  home,  good  living,  PURE  AIR,  and  sparkling  mountain  water,  it  has  no 
rival.  The  Villa  is  thirteen  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  is  reached  by  rail  to  within  four  miles, 
at  San  Gabriel  station,  where  the  stage  meets  all  trains  from  East  or  West.  General  Sherman 
says  it  is  the  most  desirable  place  on  the  continent  for  a  quiet  rest.     Address 

W.  GARDNER  COGSWELL,  San  Gabriel,  l.os  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


I  CHI     BAN 


FOR  PARTICULARS,   SEE    PAGE    15. 


FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR 


CIGARETTES. 

Always  fresh,  clean,  and  swee  ';     Our  Cigarettes   were  ne< 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  purity  andexcellence.     Only  the  pures 
13  First  Prize  Medals  Awarded.  WJI.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


so  fine  as  now; 
e paper  used. 


they 


INSURANCE         T  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

THE    LARGEST    PACIFIC  COAST    COMPANY. 

CAPITAL,  -  $750,000 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1883,      -  ■  ■  $1,500,000 

AGENTS    IN    AIX    THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


ULEDINGEE&CONARDCO'S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

Our  Great  Specialty  isRrowing  and  distributing 
HOSES— we  deliver  strong  Pot  Plant b,  suitable  for 
immediate  bloom,  fjafely  by  mail  at  all  Poat  Offices. 
5  Splendid  Varieties,  <i»ur>-ft.>irr,  all  labeled,  for 
81;  12  for  82;  35  for  85;  100  for  S12.  Also 

OTHER  VARIETIES  9.3,*  111  FOR  fi. 

according  to  value.  Send  for  our  New  G  nide,  76  pp 
elegantly  illy*,  arid  choose  from  over  500  finest  eortB 
AddroHs,  TIIEDINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 
Hose  Growers,  West  Grove.  .Cheater  Co.,  Pa. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &,  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

130  BE  ALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and   Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.       Telephone  ; 


HILLS     BROS. 

ARABIAN 

COFFEE  AND  SPICE  MILLS 

400  Sansome  Street, 
434  and  420  Sacramento  Street. 

1ST  FINE  COFFEE  OUR  SPECIALTY.  TEJl 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

Ill  HIII.lt  MANTELS,  made  of  ONYX,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and 
Headstones.        W.  H.  MCCORMICK,  837  Market  St. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RISMNfi  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  8,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior. 
In  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  San  Franelaeo. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NAPA  LADIES'  SEMINARY 

NAPA,  CAL. 

BOARDING   AND    DAY    SCHOOL.  .The  next  term 
will  begin  Monday,  January  13,  1885. 

MISS  K    V.  DARLING,  Principal. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN, 

Boarding:  and  Day  School  for  Ifonng  Ladles. 
Kindergarten  Tor  Children. 

Will  re-open  Januarys,  J^SS- 

Principals:  Mrs.  J.  L.  GAMBLE,  Mrs.  E.  H.  WOODS. 

1332  PINE  STREET. 


ItlISS    BISBEE'S    SCHOOL 

FOR    YOCNU   LADIES, 

1020  Oak  Street,  Oakland,  Cal.,  -will  re-open 
Wednesday.  January  7,  1885. 


Business  College, 
Post  St.,   S.  P. 

Diploma  of  Mechanics'  Fair,  1884,  awarded  to  this  College. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


BARNARD'S  S 


MhS  WEST'S  SCHOOL,  for  GIRLS 

Will  re-open  Monday,  January  12ih. 

Temporary  location,  iooi  Sutter  Street,  corner  of  Hyde. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheapest — Simplest— Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
at  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  (oast  Agency  Hall  Type-Writer. 
123  <  allfornia  Street,  S.  F. 


JACKSON'S  Improved  RAKE  and  BUCK  Combined. 

Used  with  the  "ACME"'  STACKER,  or  by  parties^ 
who  do  not  use  the  Stacker,  in  hay,  grain  and  straw.  ' 
They  rake  the  hay  into  bunches  from  the  swath,  or  j 
take  it  from  swath  to    Jftj>        TRADE  MARK. 
slack;    save  all  the  /JlV»      z.  0.  50  P.C. 
labor  of  windron'ing  # 
and  cocking. 


These  Rakes  are  guaranteed  to  work  on  any  ground,  in 
any  kind  of  hay.  Will  work  well  in  alfalfa,  and  on  levels, 
hills,  ditches  and  hollows.  The  long  teeth  (8  feet)  pass  under 
the  hay  or  grain,  and  carry  it  clear  of  the  ground,  not  wear- 
ing it  in  the  least.  The  hay  is  not  rolled  or  tangled.  It  is 
not  pulled  apart  and  the  leaves  broken  off  and  lost,  nor  the 
grain  or  seed  shattered  out;  and,  whether  the  rakes  areused 
to  take  the  hay  from  awath  to  stack,  or  to  rake  the  hay  into 
large  bunches  to  cure,  the  saving  is  VERY  GREAT.  They 
carry  from  300  to  1300  pounds  at  a  load.  They  will  not 
gather  the  dirt  and  sand,  as  does  the  wire-toothed  rake,  or 
any  rake  that  drags  the  hay  on  the  ground.  They  leave  on 
the  ground  all  the  old  stubble,  manure,  dead  grass,  etc.  This 
is  important  in  stacking  grain  for  the  thresher  or  hay  for  mar- 
ket. A  ten-year-old  boy  can  drive  them,  as  they  are  guided 
by  the  team  and  easy  to  drive.  When  the  horses  back,  the 
load  is  pushed  08 automatically.  The  teeth  are  iron-pointed 
and  do  not  split  or  run  in  the  ground.  Easy  on  team.  The 
driver's  weight  balances  load  on  wheels.  I  own  original 
patent  and  patents  on  all  improvements.  Best  Rake  in  the 
world.    Buy  no  other.     Write  for  Circular.    Address 

Byron  Jackson,  62b  Sixth  St.  s*n  fhancsoo. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near;  Pine. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

THE    ARGONAUT. 


VOLUMES    I    TO    XV,    INCLUSIVE, 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  313  Dupont  Street. 

ri;iiovai, 

EDWARD   E.   u   .:ORN,   Patent    Solicitor, 

United  States  and  Foreign,  has  removed  to  330  Sansome 
Street,  Rooms  10,  11,  and  13,  San  Francisco. 


GEEMEA 

FOR   BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
$        TRY  IT!      # 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  XVI.      No.  5. 


San  Francisco,  January  31,   1885. 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 
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It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  think  or  how  to  write  con- 
cerning an  outrage  so  monstrous  and  so  unprecedented  as 
that  of  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  Tower  of  London  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  dynamite.  The  criminals  engaged  in  this  un- 
dertaking are  undoubtedly,  as  a  rule,  of  Irish  birth,  and 
are  impelled  by  the  insane  and  altogether  illogical  idea 
that  they  are  in  some  way  promoting  the  national  independ- 
ence of  Ireland  or  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
people;  and  yet  it  would  not  be  just  to  hold  the  Irish  as  a 
race  responsible  for  the  terrible  crimes  that  are  being  per- 
petrated in  their  names.  It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  hold 
the  Irish  politicians,  such  as  Pamell,  Davitt,  and  others, 
answerable  for  the  consequences  of  their  political  agitation. 
And  yet,  when  we  know  that  these  men  who  have  inau- 
gurated a  cowardly  war  against  civilization  are  all  of  one 
race,  one  religion,  one  national  party,  and  all  of  them  have 
the  same  political  object  in  view,  we  can  not  refrain  from 
classifying  them  in  our  minds  as  criminal  conspirators, 


whom,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  designate  as  Irish 
Dynamite  Fiends.  Something  is  accomplished  when  they 
are  thus  classified,  as  the  officers  of  the  criminal  law  have 
less  difficulty  in  knowing  where  to  look  for  them.  If  these 
men,  unprincipled  and  desperate  as  they  seem,  were  politi- 
cians, confining  themselves  to  the  accomplishment  of  polit- 
ical ends,  and  would  limit  themselves  to  compassing  the 
death  of  public  men,  or  the  destruction  of  property  which 
might  be  used  for  their  annoyance,  we  might  look  upon 
their  fiendish  acts  with  something  less  of  horror  than  when 
we  contemplate  the  indiscriminate  wickedness  of  their  as- 
saults upon  innocent  people,  and  their  endeavor  to  de- 
stroy works  of  art  so  architecturally  grand  and  so  time- 
honored  and  valuable  as  these  last  victims  of  their  brutal 
and  barbaric  wrath.  The  dynamite  fiend  of  Irish  politics 
seems  to  have  entered  upon  an  indiscriminate  war  on 
humanity.  When  he  plants  his  explosive  bomb  against 
the  gates  of  an  English  prison,  when  he  mines  beneath 
the  palace  of  an  unyielding  tyrant,  when  he  lays  his  explo- 
sives under  roads  over  which  an  emperor  must  ride,  or 
tunnels  for  the  explosion  of  fort  or  castle  where  munitions 
of  war  are  stored,  we  may  look  upon  Nihilist,  Socialist,  or 
dynamite  conspirator  as  confined  within  some  intelligent 
rule;  but  when  his  implements  of  destruction  are  placed 
in  railroad  depots  filled  with  travelers,  beneath  bridges 
thronged  with  passing  multitudes,  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  the  Tower  of  London,  where  only  tourists  and  sight- 
seers are  found,  and  in  the  House  of  Parliament  at  recess, 
when  injury  can  only  occur  to  innocent  people,  we  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  this  new  class  of 
criminals  js  an  organization  against  civilization,  and  that 
it  deserves  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  conspiracy 
against  the  human  family.  As  the  pirate  upon  the  high 
seas  was  at  war  with  every  man  and  every  country,  de- 
manding universal  legislation  for  his  punishment,  so  must 
this  dynamite  business  be  placed  under  the  ban  of  criminal 
legislation  by  every  civilized  nation  of  earth.  Not  only 
has  it  become  the  duty  of  every  country  to  enact  criminal 
laws  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  this  class  of 
crimes,  but  it  will  be  the  privilege  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  consider  as  their  common  enemy  the  country  which 
shall  fail  to  enact  punitory  laws  for  this  class  of  offenses, 
or  allow  its  soil  to  be  used  as  the  base  of  criminal  opera- 
tions. We  look  upon  this  new  development  of  crime  as 
likely  to  bring  about  important  changes  in  the  character  of 
English  institutions.  England  is  too  free,  and  there  is  too 
much  liberty  in  it  to  enable  it  to  successfully  combat  this 
kind  of  crime.  Freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  free- 
dom from  personal  espionage,  freedom  from  domiciliary 
visits,  can  not  be  permitted  in  any  country  infested  with 
the  class  of  criminals  now  at  work  in  London ;  the  laws 
will  have  to  be  changed;  the  right  of  bail  for  offenses  less 
than  murder  or  treason  must  of  necessity  be  taken  away; 
the  right  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  must  be  restricted; 
the  passport  system,  the  right  of  domiciliary  visits,  of  per- 
sonal arrest  without  warrant,  will  all.have  to  be  resorted 
to,  unless  this  wave  of  crime  shall  speedily  pass  away. 
Perhaps  it  will,  as  even  crime  does  not  long  flourish  with- 
out a  reason.  This  new  phase  of  wickedness,  as  devel- 
oped in  London,  seems  to  be  inspired  by  no  motive  of 
individual  revenge;  it  has  no  incentive  of  personal  gain; 
it  has  no  well-defined  object  to  accomplish.  Whether  a 
blind  hatred  of  England  and  a  desire  to  wreak  revenge 
upon  the  English  people  are  its  object,  or  whether  it  is  the 
indulgence  of  a  new  crime  because  it  is  new,  and  because 
its  perpetration  is  sensational,  may  be  a  question.  If  no 
other  deeper  or  more  reasonable  motive  can  be  found  than 
these,  this  new  phase  of  crime  will,  doubtless,  pass  away; 
but  if  this  kind  of  chemical  compound  is  to  be  intro- 
duced as  an  agent  for  the  commission  of  criminal  offenses 
other  than  political,  then  the  world  is  in  the  presence  of  a 
new  danger  that  must  be  met  with  a  new  code  of  laws. 
Explosive  compounds  are  so  simple  and  so  easily  made, 
that  under  our  present  English  or  American  systems  of 
government  and  laws  their  manufacture  can  not  be  pre- 
vented, nor  their  use  restrained,  except  by  the  enforcement 
of  a  new  code  of  most  arbitrary,  searching,  inquisitorial, 
and  repressive  criminal  laws.  We  hope  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  legislatures  of  separate  States,  and 


the  members  of  both  political  parties  may  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  speedy  enactment  of  such  laws.  If  there  is 
any  political  party  in  the  United  States  of  America  base 
and  vile  enough  to  desire  to  strengthen  itself  or  increase 
its  members  by  pandering  to  these  Irish  criminals,  we  want 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  ties  of  our  party  allegiance 
were  very  hardly  strained  by  the  conduct  of  our  Repub- 
lican party  leaders  in  the  last  presidential  election,  by 
their  bid  for  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish ; 
they  will  be  broken  if  we  shall  be  compelled  to  embrace 
such  dynamite  fiends  as  O'Donovan  Rossa,  or  such  dem- 
agogic agitators  as  Patrick  Foley  of  the  Irish  World,  who 
find  apologies  for  offenses  that  offend  the  civilized  world 
and  outrage  every  sentiment  of  humanity. 

If  the  dynamitards  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  de- 
stroying London  are  Irish  Romanists,  and  the  officials  of 
England  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  oppressing  the 
Irish  people  are  English  and  Protestant,  then  the  two  op- 
posing forces  are  pretty  clearly  defined.  If  the  Irish  Ro- 
manists have  the  moral  right  to  resort  to  dynamite  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  ends,  then  the  English  Protestant 
power  has  the  right  to  resort  to  the  use  of  the  same  de- 
structive power  to  accomplish  its  end.  If  among  the  Ro- 
man Irish  there  is  only  a  small  minority  engaged  in  the  use 
of  dynamite  against  all  the  people  of  England,  then  a  sim- 
ilar minority  among  the  Protestant  English  may  resort  to 
the  same  means  of  destroying  the  lives  and  property  of  all 
the  Roman  Irish.  If  a  conspiracy  may  exist  within  a  class 
to  destroy  another  class,  a  like  conspiracy  may  be  organ- 
ized for  self-defense.  If  behind  this  criminal  conspiracy 
Irish  parties,  Fenians,  Land-leaguers,  United  Irishmen, 
rent  reformers,  and  political  agitators,  may  remain  quiet 
without  protest  or  effort  to  suppress  or  expose  it,  content 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  its  crimes,  then  also  may  English  par- 
ties, Tories,  Radicals,  Conservatives,  do  the  same  thing 
while  their  friendly  allies  scatter  death  and  destruction 
among  the  Roman  Irish.  If  it  may  be  right  to  blow  up 
London  Bridge  with  its  throng  of  English,  then  it  may  be 
right  to  mine  College  Green,  in  Dublin,  when  a  great  po- 
litical Irish  mob  has  assembled  upon  it.  If  it  may  be  ad- 
missible to  destroy  railroad  depots  in  England,  it  is  equally 
commendable  to  place  chemical  explosives  wherever  the 
largest  number  of  Roman  Catholic  Irish  people  are  likely 
to  gather  together.  If  it  is  deemed  policy  to  destroy  West- 
minster Cathedral,  the  sanctuary  of  England's  honored 
dead,  its  most  venerable  Protestant  structure,  and  bury  in 
ruins  the  splendid  Hall  of  William  Rufus,  around  which 
cluster  all  the  sacred  traditions  of  England's  glory,  then  it 
is  equally  proper,  and — as  a  war  measure — equally  politic, 
to  mine  the  Vatican  at  Rome  with  chemical  explosives, 
and  blow  the  throne,  and  palace,  and  power  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy  to  destruction.  If  within  the  definition  of  any 
rule  of  religion  or  humanity  this  Roman  Irish  conspiracy 
can  be  permitted  to  conspire  against  the  life  of  England's 
queen,  and  throne,  and  power,  and,  in  the  compassing  of 
the  result,  destroy  the  property  and  lives  of  innocent  peo- 
ple, then  it  is  equally  proper  and  politic  to  organize  an 
English  Protestant  conspiracy  that  shall  plot  the  death  of 
the  Pope,  his  cardinals,  and  advisers,  and  blow  the  Vati- 
can and  all  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals  and  churches 
of  Ireland  to  ruins.  If  the  organized  power  of  Rome,  with 
its  perfect  discipline  in  Ireland — its  bishops,  who  exercise 
political  influence ;  its  priests,  who  through  the  confessional 
control  conscience — makes  no  effort  to  discover  or  punish 
these  criminals,  or  to  arrest  this  war  against  civilization, 
then  let  it  not  be  surprised  when  the  time  comes  that  itself 
shall  be  the  object  of  universal  detestation  and  universal 
assault.  If  this  war  extends  to  America  under  the  encour- 
agement of  Irish  Roman  politicians,  and  the  same  means 
are  resorted  to,  and  dynamite  is  used  in  any  American  city, 
it  is  proper  to  suggest  that  it  will  be  fought  here  as  it  is  not 
fought  in  England.  In  this  country  vigilance  committees 
are  more  powerful  than  law.  The  law  of  self-defense  is 
the  highest  law  in  the  land,  and  Judge  Lynch  is  the  high 
court  of  appeals  for  the  trial  and  final  settlement  of  all  ex- 
treme causes.  If  the  advice  of  the  Richelieu  Robinson 
and  Finnerty  Irish  Catholic  members  of  Congress,  the 
Patrick  Ford  and  Finnerty  Irish  Catholic  journals,  O'Don- 
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ovan  Rossa,  and  the  Irish  political  class,  shall  encourage 
criminals  to  the  use  of  dynamite  in  America,  they  will  be 
likely  to  be  blown  to  their  death  by  the  same  process;  and 
if  private  property  shall  be  devoted  to  destruction  by  an 
organized  gang  of  dynamite  conspirators,  it  might  be  possi- 
ble that  there  would  not  be  left  the  brick,  or  stone,  or 
shingle  of  a  Roman  religious  edifice  in  America.    If  San 
Francisco  should  see  any  of  this  business  in  its  midst,  we 
are  confident  that  we  could  rely  upon  the  caution  of  our 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  our  Jesuit  priests,  and  our  wealthy 
Roman  Irish  hymen,  to  protect  their  own  lives  and  prop- 
erty by  taking  active  and  diligent  means  of  protection  for 
ours.    If  New  York  city  should  get  the  taste  of  this  mode 
of  conducting  Irish  politics,  that  new  and  beautiful  white 
marble  cathedral,  which  now   ornaments  Fifth  Avenue, 
might  experience  the  shock  of  an  admonitory  protest.    If 
it  is  right  for  the  devil  to  fight  with  fire,  it  is  right  to  fight 
the  devil  with  fire.    If  Irish  political  parties  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  have  not  power  to  crush  this  dyna- 
mite conspiracy,  they  can  at  least  demonstrate  the  fact  by 
a  superhuman  effort  to  convince  the  world  that  they  do 
not  sympathize  with  it  nor  encourage  it.    So  long  as  church 
authorities   remain   silent  and  political  leaders  applaud 
these  dynamite  atrocities,  the  Protestants  of  England  and 
America  who  do  not  sympathize  with  dynamite  atrocities 
will  be  encouraged  to  think  that  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Land-league  reformers  of  Ireland  look  upon  the  dyna- 
mite fiends  as  their  allies,  working  for  them,  if  not  with 
them.    This  business,  as  it  is  developing  in  London,  seems 
very  startling,  but  it  is  half  crushed  when  the  seat  of  the 
conspiracy  may  be  as  accurately  located  as  we  think  it  to 
be.    Nor  let  any  one  suppose  that  we  do  not  fully  realize 
the  fact  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  respectable 
and  intelligent  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cburch, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  and  land  reform- 
ers, do  not  look  upon  these  crimes  with  horror.     But  as  an 
apology,  and  in  explanation  of  the  suggestions  of  this 
writing,  let  us  remind  the  leading  and  influential  members 
of  these  political  parties  and  the  authorities  of  this  church, 
that  these  criminals  are  members  of  their  families,  are 
secreted  within  them,  are  encouraged  and  covered  by  some 
of  them,  are  working  in  their  supposed  interests;  and  that 
when  we  know  that  the  son  or  servant  of  a  family  is  hiding 
in  its  domicile  from  the  perpetration  of  a  crime  against  so- 
ciety for  which  there  was  no  provocation  and  is  no  excuse, 
we  expect  every  member  of  that  family  to  bestir  himself  to 
discover  the  offender  and  turn  him  over  for  punishment. 
If  they  do  not  do  this,  they  must  not  blame  society  for  sus- 
pecting them  of  encouraging  the  crime  and  aiding  and 
abetting  the  criminals. 


We  are  sometimes  disposed  to  think  that  the  Bulletin  is 
over-zealous  and  over-pertinacious  to  the  extent  of  injur- 
ing the  cause  it  advocates.  We  know  the  familiar  adage 
that  "  the  constant  dropping  of  water  wears  a  stone  ";  we 
also  know  that  the  constant  dropping  of  water  forms  a 
stalagmite.  We  are  so  entirely  in  accord  with  the  Bulletin 
in  its  estimate  of  the  effect  of  Chinese  immigration  upon 
our  civilization,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  complain  over- 
much if,  in  our  judgment,  it  overmuch  and  unnecessarily 
harps  upon  the  Chinese  question;  and  even  now,  when  its 
monotone  of  grumbling  against  the  political  and  judicial 
authorities  has  become  somewhat  wearisome,  we  feel  as 
kindly  toward  it  as  we  do  to  the  grumbling  watch-dog  who 
growls  in  his  sleep  after  the  danger  has  passed.  We  can 
afford  ourselves  to  remain  quiet,  for  we  led  the  pack  when 
there  was  real  danger  of  inundation  of  the  Asian  barba- 
rian; we  were  in  the  lead  when  there  were  kicks  to  get 
and  danger  to  meet;  when  the  wealth,  and  the  respecta- 
bility, and  the  piety  of  California  had  well-defined  opin- 
ions in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration ;  when  the  press  was 
backward;  when  politicans  halted;  when  the  Bulletin  was 
not  a  pronounced  advocate  of  restrictive  legislation ;  when 
the  hot  wave  of  indignation  dashed  upon  our  beach,  and 
swept  back  upon  national  conventions,  and  beat  upon  the 
New  Enjand  shore,  and  surged  around  Washington,  we 
followed  it,  and  aided  to  educate  Eastern  statesmen  and 
thinkers  concerning  the  dangers  to  our  country,  our  white 
race,  our  Christian  civilization.  The  conviction  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  present  danger  was  realized;  first,  the  Republican 
National  Convention;  then  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention; then  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  then  the 
Congress  and  President  of  the  United  States;  then  the 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  united  under  the  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion, so  cooperated  that  we  now  have  a  congressional  act 
limiting  Chinese  immigration.  It  has  become  the 
recognized  policy  of  the  government;  it  is  accepted; 
the  working  men  of  the  nation  see  it,  the  statesmen  of  the 
country  see  it,  the  President,  as  chief  executive  of  the 
national  authority,  recognizes  it.  This  law  limiting  Asiatic 
immigration  can  never  be  repealed.  No  official  dare  at- 
tempt to  oppose  it,  and  no  court  will  have  the  courage  to 
ignore  it.  That  part  of  the  commercial  and  business  in- 
terests of  the  country  that  makes  money  out  of  Chinese 
immigration— the  men  who  employ  Chinese  coolie  labor, 


sniveling  pietists,  and  the  crazy  humanitarians — will  for  a 
time  endeavor  to  resist  the  enforcement  of  this  national 
policy.    An  occasional  narrow-minded  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  or  some  self-conceited  deputy,  may  undertake 
to  resist,  or  by  petty  opposition  embarrass,  the  authorities 
in  executing  and  enforcing  this  law.    The  Chinese  will  en- 
deavor to  break  through  it.    The  Chinese  authorities  will 
connive  at  their  effort.    Counselor  Bee  will  continue  to 
sue  out  processes  for  evading  it.   Harvey  Biown  and  Lyman 
Mowry  will  assist.     But  all  the   same  the  inundation  of 
Chinese  barbarians  has  been  arrested,  and  will  continue 
to  be  arrested  until  this  American  land  becomes  so  popu- 
lous that  it  may  not  fear  being  overrun   by  any  foreign 
horde.    In  the  meantime  the  ever-vigilant  Bulletin  stands 
guard  at  the  portals  of  our  Golden  Gate,  watching  that  the 
Chinese  do  not  break  through.    It  has  its  hands  full  just 
now  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chinese 
Consulate  of  San  Francisco,  and  while  we  are  not  at  all 
alarmed  at  the  condition  of  things,  we  are  delighted  to 
know  that  while  the  Argonaut  rests,  and  sleeps,  and  com- 
fortably digests,  the  ever-watchful  and  ever-vigilant  Bulle- 
tin keeps  guard  and  growls.    What  makes  us  so  especially 
calm  and  keeps  us  so  comfoi  table  is  the  fact  that  ever 
since  the  Chinese  restriction  bill  passed  Congress  the  emi- 
gration has  largely  exceeded  the  immigration.    The  Chi- 
nese are  going  out  of  the  country  faster  than  they  are  com- 
ing into  it,  as  the  following  official  tables  demonstrate. 
These  figures,  from  the  Chinese  Imperial  Consulate,  were 
accompanied  by  a  confidential  note  from  Colonel  Bee, 
who  fears  that  we  shall  have  so  few  Chinese  that  in  the 
near  future  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  get  laborers  to  pick 
our  fruit  and  grapes.    Even  this  does  not  alarm  us,  for  if 
we  have  more  fruit  and  grapes  than  our  children  and 
women  can  pick,  it  is  not  as  serious  a  danger  as  though  we 
should  have  less  than  we  can  eat.    When  we  are  informed 
that  the  State  produces  such  a  quantity  of  wheat  that  the 
market  is  injuriously  affected,  we  find  consolation  in  the 
philosophy  which   teaches  resignation  to  an  over-abun- 
dance of  good  things  to  eat  and  drink.    Chinese  laborers 
have  a  tendency  to  make  work  dishonorable;  the  presence 
of  the  Chinese  among  us  has  the  same  demoralizing  effect 
as  slave-labor  had  in  the  South;  and,  in  our  judgment,  the 
sooner  we  get  rid  of  the  Chinese,  and  all  of  them,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  country,  and  all  the  people  who, 
under  the  law,  have  the  right  to  live  in  it : 

Number  of  Chinese  arrived  in  San  Francisco  since  August  o,  1882, 
to  December  ji,  1884: 

Custom-house  Certificates 6,552 

Canton  Certificates 643 

Chinese  Consul's  Certificates 493 

Statements  and  Affidavits 780 

American  Consul's  Certificates 193 


Naturalization  Papers 11 

Attaches 8 

Unaccounted  for. 30 

Writs  habeas  corpus 

Total 


i,466 


Departed  registered  to  December  31,  I 
Departed  without  return  Certificates.. 


Departed  with  Certificates  not  yet  returned.. 


49 
814 

9,SM 
28,294 
4,283 

32,577 
470 

33,047 


Total  of  departures 

Excess  of  departures,  etc.,  23,523. 

Correct :  F.  A.  Bee,  Consul. 

Editors  Argonaut:  I  used  to  think  consistency  was  a  jewel, 
but  constant  reading  of  the  Argonaut  has  converted  me.  Your 
bold  announcement  some  time  ago,  that  you  do  not  claim  to  be 
consistent,  at  first  astonished  me.  But  a  continual  reiteration  of 
the  sentiment,  and  continual  instances  of  it  in  your  writings,  has 
made  the  monster,  like  vice,  to  become  an  object  to  embrace  at 
last.  The  last  specimen  of  your  inconsistency  I  found  in  last 
Saturday's  issue  of  the  Argonaut.  Speaking  of  the  late  Dr.  Scott, 
you  eulogized  him  as  a  man  who  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. You  loved  him  because  he  showed  the  "exhibition  of 
bravery  in  defense  of  honest  opinions  ";  because  "  he  dared  to  dif- 
fer in  opinions  with  smaller  minds,  and  because  he  dared  to  de- 
fend them  against  the  passions  and  prejudices  that  surrounded 
him."  You  admired  him  because  "  when  his  opinion  was  intelli- 
gently fixed,  he  had  the  nerve,  the  physical  and  moral  courage,  to 
assert  it  with  absolute  fearlessness  of  personal  consequences." 
Now,  I  believe  all  your  readers  coincide  with  those  sentiments. 
Of  course,  you  are  among  the  "smaller  minds"  with  whom  Dr. 
Scott  dared  to  differ.  Of  course,  we  all  know,  from  past  utterance  s 
of  yours  in  the  Argonaut,  that  you  disbelieve  in  toto  all  the  dog- 
mas taught  by  Dr.  Scott,  in  his  plan  of  redemption,  in  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  in  the  flood,  and  Jonah's  experience  in  the  whale's  belly, 
etc.;  yet  you  admire  the  man  who  has  the  courage  to  defend  his 
belief  in  them  all.  That  is  right.  But  you  turn  around  and  show 
your  inconsistency  in  speaking  of  another  gentleman  in  derisive 
terms,  who  possesses  the  same  qualities  in  a  greater  degree  than 
even  Dr.  Scott.  When  you  get  to  the  case  of  the  schoolmaster, 
who  "dared  to  defend  his  opinions  against  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices that  surround  him,"  you  denounce  him  and  call  upon  the 
Board  of  Education  to  fire  the  poor  devil  out.  Now,  you  must 
admit  it  requires  more  brain  todefend  a  belief  in  spiritualism,  with 
all  the  odium  that  is  attached  to  it,  than  it  docs  todefend  opinions 
entertained  by  a  large  portion  of  civilircd  mankind,  when  that  be- 
lief is  backed  by  so  much  power,  wealth,  and  respectability.  You 
say  if  spiritualism  is  a  religion  and  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  believer,  he 


ought  to  be  deprived  of  his  place  as  a  teacher — notwithstanding 
the  schools  are,  by  law,  made  non-sectarian,  and  people  of  all  be- 
liefs are  allowed  to  teach  in  them,  You  will  admit  that  this  is  a 
very  strong  illustration  of  your  inconsistency,  and  it  is  one  you  no 
doubt  feel  proud  of.  If  you  will  refresh  your  recollection  a  little, 
you  will  remember  that  the  dogmas  taught  by  Dr.  Scott  with  so 
much  bravery  in  these  days,  were,  when  first  advocated,  very  un- 
popular. You  will  remember  that  they  were  so  unpopular  that  the 
neighbors  and  former  friends  c  f  the  Founder  of  the  system  put  him 
to  death.  You  will,  by  tracing  up  the  history  of  that  religion,  dis- 
cover that  there  have  been  false  prophets,  false  eods,  and  deceptive 
professors  of  the  faith,  that  will  parallel  Mrs.  Souther  in  her  fraud- 
ulent ministrations  for  coin.  You  will  remember  that  the  believers 
were  persecu'ed  and  derided  more  bitterly  than  are  the  believers  in 
modern  faith  at  the  present  time;  yet,  by  the  courageous  defense 
of  brave  minds,  like  Dr.  Scott's,  the  belief  has  become  so  respecta- 
ble and  so  strong,  that  it  compels  even  you  (who  disbelieve  in  ail 
its  principal  tenets)  to  compliment  Dr.  Scott  for  bravery  in  defend- 
ing them.  Who  knows  but  the  bravery  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  kin- 
dred believers,  may  yet  make  their  faith  so  strong  that  future  able 
writers  will  do  just  as  you  did  with  Dr.  Scott— laud  them  for  their 
bravery  in  defending  the  religious  faith  possessed  by  them?  I  do 
not  write  this  for  publication,  because  I  know  you  would  not  pub- 
lish anything  that  shows  your  weakness,  so  I  put  neither  head  or 
tail  to  the  article,  and  laughingly  imagine  what  pleasure  you  will 
take  in  perusing  it  in  private.  J.  McWinters. 

Mr.  McWinters  entirely  misstates  our  editorial  in  a  par- 
ticular so  essential  that  we  correct  it.     We  did  not  say  that 
Wilson  should  be  turned  out  of  his  position  as  a  teacher 
because  he  helined'm  spiritualism,  but  "  because  he  stood  at 
the  head  of  it"  as  a  religious  organization.     We  are  in- 
formed that  he  is  the  Pope  and  Vicar  of  this  new-fangled 
and  absurd  superstition;  that  he  is  the  primate,  presbyter, 
and  hierophant  of  the  new  mysteries;  that  he  is  the  prophet , 
priest,  and  rabbi  of  the  new  dispensation — the  grand  lama 
and  boss  medium  of  the  whole  miserable  affair.    We  are 
informed  that  he  "ordains"  men  and  women  as  "medi- 
ums"; that  he  has  formulated  a  ceremony  by  the  use  of 
which  he  "consecrates"  them  to  the  service  of  invisible 
spirits,  and  dedicates  their  lives  to  the  development  of 
"  spiritual  manifestations  "  by  the  "  laying  on  of  hands," 
while  some  assisting  female  in  trance  condition  stands  by 
and  aids  with  ranting  rhapsody  the  whole  absurd  and  con- 
temptible travesty  of  sacred  rites  and  solemn  ceremonies. 
Because  Mr.  Wilson  holds  this  relation  to  organized  spirit- 
ualism, we  would  have  the  Board  of  Education  dispense 
with  his  services  as  a  teacher;  we  would  do  the  same  to 
the  priest,  parson,  or  preacher  of  any  religious  organization. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  the  argument  that  contrasts 
this  band  of  ignorant  charlatans,  with  their  quack  devices 
of  slate-writing  and  table-tipping,  and  their  ingenious  me- 
chanical contrivances  for  materialization  of  spirits,  with 
the  early  Christians.    We  shall  not  encourage  by  attempt- 
ing to  reply  to  the  sacrilegious  comparisons  that  the  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Souther  may  draw  between 
them  and  the  early  teachers  and  martyrs  of  the  Christian 
faith.    The  same  argument  that  runs  through  the  commu- 
nication we  have  printed  would  equally  well  apply  to  Mor- 
monism,  or  any  other  of  the  devilish  devices  that  are  from 
time  to  time  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  the  ignorant 
and  credulous.    This  class  of  superstitious  and  emotional 
ignoramuses,  who  are  ambitious  of  persecution  and  zealous 
of  martyrdom,  can  not — unfortunately  for  themselves — be 
indulged  in  being  burned  at  the  stake  or  subjected  to  tort- 
ure ;  but  they  can  be  dismissed  as  schoolmasters,  and  if 
the  blood  of  schoolmasters  may  become  the  seed  of  this 
new  church,  then  we  are  promoting  the  cause  of  the  new 
religion.    We  shall  not  feel  ourselves  restrained  from  ex- 
pressing our  admiration  for  broad-minded,  courageous,  in- 
tellectual, and  high-principled  men  with  whom  we  are  not 
in  full  accord,  when  we  know  and  feel  their  honesty  and 
sincerity,  lest  through  fear  of  being  inconsistent  we  should 
be  debarred  the  privilege  of  denouncing  an  organized  gang 
of  knaves  and  fools  for  whose  persons  we  have  no  respect, 
and  with  whose  opinions  we  are  not  in  accord.    There  is 
a  spiritual  relation  between  the  living  and  the  dead  too 
holy  and  too  sacred  to  be  considered  in  such  an  article  as 
this.    If  there  is  a  path  that  connects  the  living  with  their 
loved  dead  ones,  it  may  only  be  traversed  by  those  who 
have  been  purified  in  the  furnace  of  deep  affliction.    If 
there  is  a  way  of  communion  between  earth  and  spirit 
realm  that  may  lift  the  waiting  mourner  nearer  to  departed 
loved  ones,  it  may  only  be  passed  on  angel  wings.    If  there 
are  communications  to  be  conveyed  from  the  celestial 
world  to  those  who  wearily  wait  in  the  bondage  of  the 
flesh,  they  are  sent  to  honest  folk  and  in  the  sunlight,  and 
not  to  bumptious  frauds  to  be  made  merchandise  of;  not 
through  tricks  by  a  mercenary  exhibitor  of  materialized 
cheats  with  the  devil' to  divide  the  gate  money;  not  on  the 
under-side  of  greasy  slates,  nor  through  the  creaking  joints 
of  dilapidated  tables.    If  the  translated  soul  of  the  purified 
dead  may  leave  the  light  of  the  great  white  throne  to  re- 
visit— in  spiritual  essence — the  sorrowing  mother  or  the 
mourning  friend,  it  will  not  steal  in  disguise  and  secret 
masquerade,  through  Indian  girls,  drunken  sailors,  draggle- 
tailed  adventurous  women,  and  ignorant  men  of  spotted 
reputations,  through  cabinets,  and  locked  doors,  and  dark- 
ened rooms.    Spirits  are  not  sent  to  earth  for  the  gratifica-     ' 
tion  of  the  curious  and  ignorant,  nor  through  knaves  and 
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fools  as  mediums,  nor  for  mercenary  and  money-making 
purposes  by  professional  holders  of  "seances."  Any  one 
practicing  th  se  tricks,  or  encouraging  the  belief  that  they 
are  anything  but  tricks,  we  look  upon  as  an  unfit  person  to 
guide  and  direct  our  youih.  We  would  have  the  Board  of 
Education  turn  all  such  rascals  out. 

Boruck,  in  his  Spirit  of  the  Times,  with  inexcusable  mal- 
ice and  altogether  indefensible  vindictiveness,  reprints  the 
roll-call  of  the  Stockton  Convention  on  striking  out  the  res- 
olution censuring  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field.  Never  in 
the  history  of  politics  was  perpetrated  a  more  base  and  inex- 
cusable insult  to  a  public  man  than  that  given  by  this  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  to  the  only  Democrat  in  the  State  of 
California  who  has  an  honorable  and  national  reputation 
beyond  its  borders.  Mr.  Justice  Field  has  twice  been  de- 
prived of  a  probable  Presidential  nomination  by  reason  of 
a  clique  of  very  contemptible  politicians  in  California.  In 
this  list  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  delegates  there  is 
a  host  of  aspiring  Democrats  whose  only  hope  of  official 
appointment  is  pinned  to  the  coat-tails  of  the  Hon.  Bar- 
clay Henley,  of  Sonoma,  who  was  not  strong  enough  to 
secure  a  complimentary  nomination  as  Senator.  This 
makes  a  very  poor  lookout  for  our  friends  and  enemies — 
Greathouse,  English,  Foote,  Delmas,  White,  Tarpey,  Ma- 
rion Biggs,  Larkin  of  El  Dorado,  Del  Valle  the  Senator, 
Breckinridge  of  Merced,  Pat  Reddy  of  Mono,  Niles 
Searls,  Crutcher  and  Tilden  of  Placer,  H.  M.  Larue,  R. 
P.  Hammond,  Richard  H.  Sinton,  Chris.  Buckley,  O.  P. 
Evans,  P.  J.  White,  Fisher  Ames  and  John  S.  Enos  of 
San  Francisco,  Budd  of  Stockton,  C.  T.  Ryland  of  Santa 
Clara,  Spencer  of  Stanislaus,  J.  R.  Kittrell,  Caleb  Dorsey, 
W.  J.  Tinnin,  John  C.  Burch,  and  other  less  conspicuous 
persons,  who  aided  and  abetted  in  the  contemptible  con- 
spiracy to  insult  the  Honorable  Stephen  J.  Field.  We  are 
informed  that  Judge  Field  carries  this  printed  list  in  his 
hat,  and  that  whenever  any  of  these  names  are  presented 
for  office  he  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  appointed  if  he 
can  help  it.  The  election  of  Governor  Stanford  will  aid 
to  hold  up  the  Judge's  hands.  Not  only  are  they  very  good 
friends,  but  these  same  men  who  are,  and  have  been,  so 
vindictive  against  Judge  Field,  are  conspicuous  enemies  of 
the  railroad,  and  are  most  of  them  defamers  and  opponents 
of  Governor  Stanford  and  his  associates.  This  will  be  a 
difficult  political  combination  for  a  set  of  politicians  whose 
inexcusable  conduct  led  the  Democratic  party  from  twen- 
ty-seven thousand  majority  to  thirteen  thousand  minority. 
If  Messrs.  English,  Wallace,  Foote,  Greathouse,  Spencer, 
Delmas,  White,  and  Tarpey  had  led  their  party  to  victory 
over  the  dead  body  of  Judge  Field,  they  might  have  been 
excused;  but  as  a  single  trophy  of  victory  the  Hon.  Bar- 
clay Henley  is  a  very  small  feather  and  ought  not  to  be 
worn  on  the  head;  and  there  is  no  danger  that  with  this 
plume  the  chivalry  of  California  can  strut  itself  to  death, 
no  matter  where  they  stick  it. 


THE  AWFUL  CATACLYSM   IN   IRELAND. 

The  Submergement  of  the   Southern  Provinces  Shown  to  have  been 
Accomplished  by  Human  Agency. 

The  terrible  catastrophe  which  removed  one-half  of 
Ireland  from  the  face  of  the  globe  in  a  single  night,  para- 
lyzing the  civilized  world  with  awe  and  terror, and  solving 
the  Irish  problem  at  once  and  forever,  is  yet  so  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  men,  that  anything  new  that  can  be  told  con- 
cerning it  is  matter  of  the  intensest  interest;  and  it  is  in 
view  of  this  fact  that  we  now  present  our  readers  with  a 
fresh  hypothesis  —  namely,  that  the  cataclysm  which 
changed  the  face  of  the  map  of  Europe,  and  in  place  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Green  Isle,  which  once  lay  to 
the  west  of  Great  Britain,  left  merely  a  vast  area  of  open 
ocean  with  here  and  there  an  archipelago  of  scattered 
rocks,  was  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  result  of  the 
most  stupenduous  and  devastating  natural  convulsion 
which  the  world  has  witnessed  in  recorded  time,  but  was 
brought  about  simply  and  solely  by  the  agency  of  man. 

To  make  such  a  startling  and  seemingly  absurd  assertion 
as  this  exposes,  we  are  well  aware,  its  projector  to  the 
most  merciless  criticism  at  the  hands  of  men  of  science  as 
well  as  men  of  sense;  and  it  is  only  because  we  consider 
the  arguments  and  facts  we  are  about  to  adduce  incon- 
trovertibly  uphold  the  position  we  have  taken,  that  we 
now  dare  apparently  to  fly  in  the  face  of  so-called  science, 
and  of  public  opinion  generally.  The  simplicity  of  the 
operation  by  which  the  major  portion  of  an  island  of  more 
than  thirty  thousand  square  miles  in  area  was  torn  up,  as 
it  were,  from  its  foundations  in  a  single  night,  only  goes  to 
show  the  tremendous  power  that  may  be  exerted  by  such 
an  insignificant  agent  as  a  human  being,  if  possessed  of 
the  necessary  means  to  make  the  laws  of  nature  amenable 
to  his  control.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  though  we  are 
aware  that  any  one  who  attempts  to  refer  the  terrific  earth- 
quake ot  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1885— far  exceed- 
ing, as  it  did,  the  recent  earthquakes  in  Peru  and  Java  in 
area,  in  physical  devastation,  and  in  loss  of  life— to  other 
than  the  visitation  of  Providence  or  the  blind,  uncontrolled 
working  of  natural  forces,  exposes  himself  to  pity,  ridicule, 
and  contempt,  we  are  willing  to  incur  this  risk,  confident 
as  we  are  of  the  innate  truth  of  our  hypothesis,  and  firmly 
believing  that,  with  the  facts  we  adduce,  we  shall  event- 
ually bring  all  rational-minded  people  to  admit  the  sound- 
ness ot  our  conclusions. 

*  *  *  *  «  »  *         »  * 

At  eight  o'clock,  in  the  evening  of  a  sultrv  day  in  July  of 
the  present  year,  Mr.  Malindean,  C.  E.,  was  still  sitting  in 


his  study,  immersed  in  business.  It  was  somewhat  unusual 
for  a  civil  engineer  of  Mr.  Malindean 's  ability  and  exten- 
sive practice  to  be  at  his  office  in  the  evening.  Cer- 
tainly he  had  no  occasion  to  be  there,  looking  at  matters 
from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  it  was  to  be  inferred 
that  business  of  no  ordinary  importance  was  detaining  him. 

There  was  one  other  person  in  Mr.  Malindean's  study. 
He  was  a  very  peculiar-looking  man.  As  he  sat  in  the 
shade  near  one  wall  of  the  room,  his  lofty  white  brow, 
crowned  by  a  wealth  of  careless  raven  hairand  overtopping 
a  pair  of  sunken,  though  piercing,  coal  black  eyes,  beyond 
which  again  were  set  a  thin  aquiline  nose,  and  lips  com- 
pressed tightly  as  though  in  suffering  from  some  secret  pain, 
conveyed  the  idea  that  they  belonged  to  no  ordinary  man. 
This  peculiar  individual  was  evidently  no  stranger  in  Mr. 
Malindean's  study.  That  gentleman  apparently  took  no 
notice  of  his  presence.  It  was  plain,  however,  that  the 
volume,  of  which  the  peculiar  individual  was  listlessly  turn- 
ing the  leaves,  held  no  connection  with  the  thoughts  that 
were  passing  through  his  brain,  as  his  eyes  seemed  to  be 
fitfully  fixed  either  upon  Mr.  Malindean — as  that  gentle- 
man nimbly  prosecuted  his  correspondence — or  else  upon 
vacancy  with  a  wild,  anxious,  dreamy  expression,  as  if  the 
gazer  were  hungering  for  some  hopeless  object  which  could 
never  be  attained. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Malindean  was  a  great  authority 
upon  dynamite.  The  past  half-year  had  been  fearfully 
prolific  in  casualties  brought  about  by  this  dread  agent. 
The  long  list  of  devastation,  beginning  with  the  explosions 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Tower  of  London,  in 
January,  succeeded  by  the  demolition  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  in  March,  and  culminating  with  the  blowing 
to  atoms  of  the  late  Pope  Pius  the  Tenth,  upon  his  assum- 
ing the  Pontifical  chair,  last  May,  had,  strange  to  say,  all 
been  proved  to  be  the  acts  of  Irishmen.  That  Irishmen 
should  indulge  bitter  feelings  toward  England  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  looking  at  things  from  an  Irish  point  of 
view.  The  world  gave  utterance,  indeed,  to  a  few  sympa- 
thetic expressions  of  condolence,  but  there  it  ended.  We 
in  America  held  that  it  was  none  of  our  business,  and  that 
England  ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  herself.  But 
things  assumed  a  totally  different  aspect  on  that  March 
morning,  when  the  wires  flashed  the  news  from  one  end  of 
the  continent  to  the  other  that  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment— which  had  taken  years  of  time  and  millions  of  money 
to  build — had  tottered  to  its  base,  carrying  with  it  the 
lives  of  some  scores  of  people  in  or  about  it  at  the  time.  It 
did  not  detract  from  the  national  calamity  that  the  perpe- 
trator of  this  irretrievable  outrage  was  an  ignorant  agitator 
of  the  name  of  Flaherty,  who  was  simply  wreaking  his  spite 
upon  the  American  nation  for  being  disappointed  in  an 
office  by  his  party  bosses;  and  that,  though  he  escaped  un- 
noticed at  the  time,  he  was  informed  on  Dy  a  fellow-coun- 
tryman, less  than  an  hour  later,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  an 
infuriated  populace. 

The  nation  was  now  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  extent  of 
its  peril  in  harboring  a  class  of  men  capable  of  any  mon- 
strosity in  crime  to  serve  selfish  or  personal  ends.  It  is 
true  that  O'Donovan  Rossa  was  taken  out  and  lynched,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  had  persistently  been  the  apostle 
and  advocate  of  dynamite.  But  it  was  simply  the  locking 
of  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  was  stolen— the  deaths  of 
a  million  of  worthless  O'Donovan  Rossas  would  not  re- 
build the  Washington  Monument. 

One  good,  however,  resulted  from  this  terrible  national 
loss.  _  The  laxity  of  our  legislation  respecting  dynamite 
and  similar  explosions  was  ended  forever.  Our  present 
stringently  enforced  laws  prove  this.  As  regards  the  blow- 
ing up  of  the  Pope,  along  with  some  dozen  cardinals,  dur- 
ing the  ceremony  of  coronation  and  enthronement,  it 
was  clearly  proven  that  the  sacred  tiara  had  been  hollowed 
out  and  charged  with  a  nitro  compound;  and  this  act,  as 
is  well  known,  was  conclusively  demonstrated  to  be  the 
work  of  the  petty  personal  spleen  of  an  ignorant  man. 
What  became  of  the  culprit,  Doolan,  the  world  has  never 
known,  though,  as  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
authorities,  it  may  be  presumed  that  his  shrift  was  short 
and  his  death  long. 

We  have  merely  recalled  the  foregoing  facts  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  to  show  that  the  presence  of  Mr.  Malinnead 
at  his  office,  evidently  under  such  press  of  business,  was 
amply  explained  by  his  acknowledged  preeminence  as  an 
authority  in  the  matter  of  dynamite. 

"  There ! "  said  the  distinguished  engineer,  rising  and 
addressing  his  friend,  Mr.  Vengorris,  as  he  paced  the  floor 
in  his  dressing-gown;  "  that  makes  the  thirty-second  letter 
answered  this  afternoon.  The  discovery  seems  to  have 
excited  more  enthusiasm  than  I  had  any  idea  it  would  do 
in  so  short  a  time  as  two  weeks.  Whew !  how  warm  it  is ! " 
and  Mr.  Malindean  threw  up  one  of  the  windows. 

A  tap  was  heard  on  the  door,  and  a  servant  entered  with 
a  card  upon  a  tray. 

"Mr.  Erastus  B.  Tredanger,  New  York,"  mused  Mr. 
Malindean,  glancing  at  the  card.  "  The  name  sounds 
familiar.  James,  show  him  up."  And  Mr.  Malindean 
passed  his  hands  through  his  hair,  to  respectableize  his 
neglige  appearance  somewhat,  in  anticipation  of  the  stran- 
ger's visit. 

In  a  minute  the  servant  reentered,  and  ushered  in  a  tall, 
well-dressed,  keen-looking  man  of  some  fifty  years  of  age, 
who  bowed  and  said : 

"  Mr.  Malindean,  I  believe?" 

"At  your  service," returned  that  gentleman,  courteously. 
"  Pray  take  a  seat,  Mr.  Tredanger.  I  am  always  happy  to 
meet  gentlemen  from  your  side  of  the  water.  Excuse 
me,"  he  apologized,  as  his  eye  rested  on  the  strange-look- 
ing gentleman  in  the  comer  of  the  study;  "let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Vengorris — Mr.  Vengorris, 
Mr.  Tredanger,  of  New  York." 

The  gentleman  introduced  as  Mr.  Vengorris  looked  up, 
rose  slightly  from  his  seat,  bowed,  and  resumed  his  listless 
toying  with  the  leaves  of  the  volume  on  his  knees.  To 
look  at  him,  you  would  have  said  that  Mr.  Vengorris  was 
racked  by  some  thought  too  deep  for  expression  and  too 
engrossing  to  be  cast  out. 

"  I  am  much  pleased  to  have  found  you  at  home,"  said 
the  other.  "  I  was  afraid  you  would  by  this  time  have  left 
town.  I  have  come  in  reference  to  your  great  discovery  in 
controlling  and  utilizing  dynamite.    The  scope  and  pur- 


port of  your  discovery  were  cabled  over  some  tendays  ago, 
and  I  came  over  to  see  you  as  soon  as  I  could." 

"I  was  just  wondering,"  returned  the  engineer,  laugh- 
ing, "  at  the  speed  with  which  any  new  discovery  of  im- 
portance is  circulated  nowadays.  It  is  scarcely  a  fort- 
night since  its  application  was  published  to  the  world,  and 
I  have  had  my  hands  full  answering  correspondence  ever 
since.  Just  got  through,  in  fact,  when  the  servant  brought 
your  card  up.  Your  name,  Mr.  Tredanger,  by  the  way, 
seems  familiar  to  me." 

"  We  are  brothers  in  the  profession,  I  believe,"  said  Mr. 
Tredanger.  "  You  may  have  heard  my  name  in  connec- 
tion with  mining  and  drilling  apparatus  of  various  sorts." 

"  To  be  sure !  To  be  sure  I "  quickly  assented  the  other. 
"  How  stupid  of  me  not  to  recognize  you  at  once." 

"  It  is  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  utilize  one  of 
my  latest  inventions  that  I  have  now  come  to  see  you," 
went  on  Mr.  Tredanger.  "  It  is  only  by  the  application  of 
some  such  energetic  and  properly  conserved  force  as  I  be- 
lieve yours  to  be,  that  1  can  achieve  the  best  results  in  my 
own  invention." 

"  Ah,"  reflected  Mr.  Malindean,  "  if  you  give  me  some 
idea  as  to  how  you  wanted  to  apply  the  force — that  is  to 
say,  the  extent  and  the  manner  of  application — 1  think  I 
could  probably  tell  you." 

"To  be  brief,  then,"  said  Mr.  Tredanger,  "  my  inven- 
tions have  been  chiefly  confined  to  drilling.  You,  as  an 
engineer,  know  perfectly  the  difficulties  which  we  en- 
counter in  drilling  holes  to  any  great  depth,  or  at  an  great 
distance  from  the  force  which  feeds  the  drill.  Compressed 
air  is  good  in  its  way,  but  the  cumbrous  and  expensive 
machinery  connected  with  its  use  puis  it  practically  out  of 
the  question,  in  dealing  with  the  invention  I  am  now  talk- 
ing of." 

"  Might  I  ask  the  specific  nature  of  your  invention,  Mr. 
Tredanger?    I  might  then  more  readily  answer." 

"  It  is,  in  effect," returned  Mr. Tredanger,  "a  modifica- 
tion, or  rather  an  augmentation,  of  the  diamond  drill.  The 
diamond  drill,  as  you  know,  penetrates  the  hardest  rock 
with  more  or  less  facility,  according  to  its  driving  power. 
But  the  diameter  of  the  ordinary  drill  is  small.  My  new 
drill,  or  rather  boring-machine,  does  on  a  large  scale  what 
the  diamond  drill  does  on  a  small.  Its  working  points  are 
so  keen  and  indestructible  that  they  penetrate  granite, 
trap,  or  marble  almost  as  easily  as  clay.  But  the  enormous 
expense  required  to  use  it  by  air  compressed  after  the 
usual  fashion  puts  it  practically  out  of  ordinary  working 
reach.     It  is  this  that  has  brought  me  to  you." 

"  Can  you  give  me  an  instance  of  its  working,  Mr.  Tred- 
anger?   I  might  then  be  still  better  able  to  answer." 

"  Certainly,"  responded  the  other.  "  In  Colorado,  the 
other  day,  I  went  down  for  water — ordinary  artesian  well 
boring,  with  the  difference  that  I  went  down  a  foot  a  min- 
ute in  rock,  six  in  clay,  and  ten  in  sand.  In  less  than  four 
hours  my  hole  was  sunk  over  six  hundred  feet.  But  as  all 
the  working  force  of  the  drill  has  to  be  supplied  by  com- 
pressed air,  and  all  the  hauling  up  of  the  matter  in  the  bore 
has  to  be  done  by  exhaustion,  you  can  conceive  the  vast 
expenditure  of  power.  Why,  even  the  speed  with  which 
it  was  done  wouldn't  pay  for  the  amount  of  boiler  metal  I 
had  to  bring  upon  the  ground,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dozen 
Burleigh  drill  air-compressors.  If  you  think  your  discov- 
ery can  obviate  that  difficulty,  why,  then,  we  can  certainly 
come  to  an  arrangement  mutually  advantageous  to  both." 

"  You  mean,  then,  simply  to  ask,"  returned  Mr.  Malin- 
dean, reflectively,  "  whether  my  apparatus  for  the  applica- 
tion of  nitro-glycerine  compounds  to  running  machinery 
will  prove  as  effective  as,  and  less  expensive  than,  the  ordi- 
nary machines  used  for  the  compression  of  air,  and  whether 
they  can  be  employed  for  working  your  bores  at  great  dis- 
tances?   I  answer,  yes." 

"  At  a  thousand  feet? " 

"Yes." 

"At  five  thousand?" 

"  The  same  law  applies." 

"  At  ten,  or  twenty  thousand?  "  went  on  Mr.  Tredanger, 
almost  in  a  tone  of  banter. 

"  If  you  will  engage,  Mr.  Tredanger,"  replied  Mr.  Ma- 
lindean, coolly,  "  that  your  machine  will  bore  a  hole 
twenty  thousand  feet  deep,  I  will,  on  my  part,  engage  that 
it  will  not  stop  for  the  want  of  power  either  in  running  the 
drill  forward  or  in  bringing  up  the  refuse  matter  through 
the  mouth." 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation  it  might  have  been 
noticed  that  the  peculiar-looking  gentleman  who  had  been 
originally  in  the  room,  and  was  introduced  to  the  Ameri- 
can engmeer  as  Mr.  Vengorris,  had  exchanged  his  absent 
and  listless  look  for  one  of  rapt  attention,  and  had  for- 
saken his  seat  in  the  shadows,  and  had  drawn  up  his  chair 
close  to  the  two  engineers. 

[concluded  next  webk.J 


The  conduct  of  Senator  Steele  is,  in  our  judgment, 
somewhat  long-eared,  and  the  speech  made  by  him,  in 
casting  his  vote  for  Senator  Stanford,  is  hardly  creditable 
to  him.  It  was,  to  the  last  degree,  disingenuous,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  think  that  it  lacks  the  merit  of  truth  and 
sincerity.  Senator  Steele  had  the  undoubted  privilege  of 
refusing  to  go  into  caucus,  but  when  he  did  go  m  he  had  a 
right  to  be  governed  by  its  rules  and  to  abide  by  its  results. 
He  had  the  right  to  prefer  his  candidate  over  other  candi- 
dates; he  had  the  right  to  secure  the  election  of  his  can- 
didate by  every  honorable  means  that  he  could  employ, 
but  he  has  no  right  to  assume  or  to  suggest  that  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  was  not  fairly  and  honorably  chosen. 
That  there  is  an  element  of  untruth  in  the  assertion  that 
the  result  of  the  caucus  was  prearranged,  we  do  not  doubt. 
His  admission  that  he  was  not  informed  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  candidates  and  the  real  condition  of  affairs 
on  Tuesday  morning,  if  true,  does  him  no  credit,  for 
everybody  else  in  Sacramento,  who  knew  anything  of  the 
senatorial  contest,  knew  at  that  time  that  his  candidate 
stood  no  possible  show  of  an  election.  If  he  did  not 
know  it,  it  augurs  a  degree  of  stupidity  that  is  not  credita- 
ble to  his  intelligence.  His  speech  and  his  attitude  toward 
his  associates  reflect  upon  his  good  taste  and  good  sense, 
and  will  not  commend  bim  even  to  the  small  minority  of 
the  party  who  with  him  preferred  the  election  of  the  gen- 
tleman for  whom  he  voted. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


FIVE    DAYS    IN    A    PALACE    CAR. 

An  Overland   Romance. 


FIRST    DAY. 

Scene— Palace  car  at  Omaha  depot.  Engine  blowing 
off  in  spasmodic  snorts,  which  betoken  imminent  de- 
parture. 

Enter  middle-sized  man  with  under-sized  valise;  strong, 
square  shoulders,  jovial  eyes,  and  a  well-kept,  waving,  but 
red,  red  beard.  He  puts  valise  under  seat,  settles  himself 
comfortably,  and  falls  into  what  appears  to  be  a  thought- 
ful habit  of  stroking  the  beard  aforesaid. 

Enter  from  the  other  end  of  the  car  under-sized  young 
lady,  with  overgrown  valise,  crisp  blonde  hair,  cameo  feat- 
ures, and  violet  eyes,  a  little  red,  as  if  from  recent  over- 
flow. She  is  followed  by  the  porter,  who  is  almost  suffo- 
cated with  his  load  of  shawls,  books,  and  lunch-basket. 
Young  lady  drops  overgrown  valise,  rushes  to  the  window 
of  her  section,  and  fails  to  get  it  open.  Through  it  can  be 
seen  an  elderly  lady,  with  solicitous,  maternal  counte- 
nance, who  stands  on  the  platform  outside,  and  says  some- 
thing inaudible  because  of  the  closed  window.  Porter  is 
busy  stowing  away  parcels,  and  pays  no  attention,  but  the 
red-bearded'  man  strides  across  and  flings  it  up  with  prac- 
ticed ease.  While  so  doing  he  catches  another  glimpse  of 
the  violet  eyes,  and,  beholding  another  inundation,  re- 
treats precipitately  without  waiting  to  be  thanked. 

Tableau  of  blonde  head  thrust  through  the  window  and 
buried  on  the  maternal  shoulders  for  a  moment.  Another 
dike  gives  way  in  the  lachrymal  stream— the  engine  snorts 
and  begins  ringing  her  bell. 

"  G-good-bye,  mamma.  K-kiss  me,"  says  a  trembling 
little  voice. 

"God  bless  you,  my  darling!  Good-bye.  Your  uncle 
Ned  will  meet  you  at  the  train.  Telegraph  me  every  day. 
There !  there !  there !    Don't  cry." 

Each  "  there  "  is  accompanied  by  a  soft,  sibilant  oscu- 
lation; the  engine  caps  the  climax  of  her  half-hour's 
grumbling  and  fretting  by  three  short  blasts  of  her  whistle, 
as  if  in  mocking  echo  of  the  kisses,  settles  her  mighty 
shoulders  into  the  collar,  and  the  Pacific  Express  dashes 
off  across  the  prairie,  apparently  glad  to  be  free  from  re- 
straint. 

Red-headed  man,  with  innate  delicacy,  looks  out  of 
window  as  if  interested  in  the  scenery — which  he  has  seen  a 
hundred  times — and  pays  no  attention  to  the  low,  inter- 
mittent sob,  accompanied  by  a  blowing  of  the  nose,  which 
comes  from  the  opposite  section.  Then  he  contemplates 
the  other  two  occupants  of  the  car — one  a  genuine  British 
tourist  and  globe-trotter,  who  writes  endless  pages  of  un- 
important and  trivial  facts  in  his  note-book,  and  is  now  re- 
cording that  in  America  the  locomotives  ring  their  bells  at 
crossings  just  as  they  do  in  England;  the  other,  an  old 
gentleman,  who  is  very  deaf,  for  the  porter  shouts  at  him 
in  order  to  leam  his  pleasure  concerning  the  disposal  of 
his  property.  Neither  of  these  appears  to  interest  him  par- 
ticularly, for  he  leans  back  in  his  seat  and  soliloquizes  in 
a  low  tone  as  follows : 

"  Poor  little  cry-baby !  She's  never  been  away  from  her 
mamma  before,  and  it  goes  hard  with  her.  She  is  recov- 
ering a  little  already;  the  sniveling  noise  is  becoming  more 
and  more  intermittent.  It's  remarkable  how  readily 
women,  and  particularly  young  ones,  go  to  '  clapping  on 
the  water  works,'  as  Sam  Weller  calls  it !  Now,  here's  a 
young  one  that  is  probably  going  on  a  pleasure  trip — will 
be  absent,  at  the  most,  about  three  months — really  watits 
to  go,  too— and  yet  she's  crying  about  leaving  her  mother, 
and  making  her  pretty  eyes  all  red.  Ah,  well!  I  suppose 
it's  natural  enough.  Seems  to  me  I  remember  feeling 
choky  and  desolate  when  I  first  left  home,  and  the  mither 
was  crying  over  my  clean  collar!  Poor  little  beggar!  I 
wonder  if  I  could  do  anything  to  make  her  less  lonely? 
If  1  speak  to  her  she  might  think  me  one  of  those  design- 
ing and  evil-minded  persons  against  whom  all  young  fe- 
male travelers  are  solemnly  warned.  I  wonder  if  I  look 
like  a  villain  or  a  pirate  ?  She'd  be  sure  to  distrust  this 
beard  of  mine.  Girls  don't  like  beards,  especially  red  ones, 
and  she  would  either  resent  my  proffered  protection  and 
sympathy,  or  be  more  frightened  than  comforted.  I  had 
better  wait  until  she  becomes  more  reassured  and  calmer. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  better  not  to  do  to- 
day what  you  can  put  off  until  to-morrow." 

And  he  pulls  down  his  hat,  opens  the  Times,  and  begins 
running  through  its  columns  with  the  eye  of  a  man  who 
keeps  up  with  current  events,  and  only  reads  the  latest  de- 
velopments. 

In  the  meantime  his  neighbor  has  regained  her  compos- 
ure in  a  measure,  and  the  telegraph  poles,  as  they  fly  by 
her  window,  peep  in  at  a  very  sober  though  pretty  face 
which  watches  them  steadily  with  its  thoughtful,  tear- 
stained  eyes.  After  a  while  she  begins  to  look  around  the 
car,  and  hears  a  one-sided  conversation  between  the  Eng- 
lishman and  the  deaf  gentleman,  which,  though  amiably 
conducted,  is  vastly  puzzling  to  both,  and  the  shadow  of 
a  smile  comes  to  her  lips.  Then  the  deaf  man  produces 
an  ear-trumpet,  and  that  reminds  the  tourist  that  some- 
where in  his  note-book  he  has  an  authentic  narrative  to  the 
effect  that  in  a  Western  town  in  America,  where  ear- 
trumpets  are  unknown,  a  deaf  gentleman  at  an  eating- 
house  answered  a  waiter's  inquiry  by  putting  up  his  trumpet, 
into  which  the  waiter  (ignorant  of  its  use)  poured  a  plate  of 
soup!  When  this  recital  was  finished  and  the  English- 
man had  concluded  with  "  Such  savage  ignorance,  you 
know!"  our  blue  eyes  fairly  danced  with  merriment,  and, 
looking  around,  they  encountered  those  of  the  red-bearded 
gentleman  similarly  amused.  He  relapses  suddenly  into  the 
Times,  and  she  turns  her  attention  again  to  the  telegraph 
poles,  as  if  she  had  an  intimate  friend  among  them,  and 
wanted  to  distinguish  him  as  he  passed. 

'*  Dear  me !  "  she  is  thinking,  "  suppose  he  should  think 
I  was  smiling  at  him !  Or,  suppose  he  was  smiling  at  me ! 
How  dare  he !  I  shall  be  careful  not  to  catch  his  eye  again. 
[Stealing  a  glance  at  him.)  What  an  awfully  red  beard.  Why 
wiltmen  wear  beards?  He  has  a  kind,  genial  face  though, 
and  his  hands  are  white  and  firm,  like  a  gentleman's.  I 
dor'*  think  he  was  smiling  at  me,  or,  if  he  was,  it  was  only 
because  he  remembered  my  crying  at  the  depot— and  here 


I  am  laughing  at  a  silly  story  about  an  ear-trumpet.  He 
thinks  me  a  child,  and  looks  at  me  as  if  he  would  like  to 
pat  me  on  the  head  and  offer  me  candy !  I  wonder  how 
old  he  is?  [Stealing another  glance. .]  Not  over  thirty  at  the 
most,  but  with  a  self-poised,  traveled  air  that  makes  me 
envious!  What  a  timid,  shrinking  little  thing  I  must  seem 
to  him.  I'd  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  him 
that  I  am  not  a  baby  if  I  did  cry  when  mamma  left  me, 
but,  of  course,  I  can  not  speak  to  him,  and— mamma  told 
me  to  be  very  careful  not  to  get  into  conversation  with 
strangers.  He  may  not  be  a  gentleman  after  all,  and— 
heigho !  Four  long  days  ahead  of  me  without  companion- 
ship! I  wonder  how  far  he  is  going?  Perhaps  to  San 
Francisco.  He  might  know  uncle  Ned.  If  I  could  only 
ask  him !  What  would  mamma  say  at  the  idea  of  my 
speaking  to  a  stranger  or  his  speaking  to  me? — '  Decidedly 
improper.'  Then,  we  must  not  allow  it,  and  I'll  devote 
my  attention  to  the  dear  old  deaf  gentleman." 

To  which  purpose  she  adheres  until  the  porter  comes 
around  to  light  the  lamps,  and  her  friends,  the  telegraph 
poles  become  invisible  in  the  gathering  twilight.  Then 
her  neighbor  goes  off  to  get  supper  and  smoke,  while  she 
makes  a  first-day's  attack  on  her  lunch-basket,  which,  like 
all  first-day's  attacks,  consists  more  of  unwrapping  and 
wrapping  up  than  eating. 

Finally,  out  of  sheer  desperation  and  loneliness,  she  has 
her  section  "  made  up,"  and,  after  a  season  of  perplexity 
as  to  how  much,  or  rather  how  little,  she  shall  disrobe,  she 
seeks  its  seclusion,  fully  convinced  that  if  the  remainder 
of  the  trip  is  as  tedious  as  the  first  afternoon,  the  four  days 
will  seem  a  month. 


SECOND  DAY. 

The  sun  has  been  straggling  through  the  colored  glass 
in  the  top  of  our  palace  car  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  the 
train  rushes  on  as  if  gaining  fresh  vigor  from  the  crisp 
morning  air,  when  the  red-bearded  gentleman's  section 
shows  signs  of  agitation  and  a  towzlednead  looks  out  from 
the  curtains. 

"  Time  to  be  stirring,  I  think,"  he  says  to  himself.  "  I 
wonder  how  my  little  neighbor  has  stood  it?  One  does 
not  usually  get  much  sleep  during  the  first  night  on  a 
sleeper,  especially  with  an  amiable  old  deaf  gentleman 
snoring  like  a  house-a-fire  in  the  vicinity.  I  must  get  out. 
She  may  be  too  bashful  to  get  up  with  me  here."  [Catch- 
ing sight  of  a  stout  little  shoe  lying  in  the  aisle  on  the  side 
nearest  him.]  "Great  Jove,  it's  one  of  hers!  Tumbled 
out  of  her  section  in  the  night  and  rolled  over  here !  May 
be  she's  waiting  now  for  the  porter  to  come  and  rescue  it 
from  its  dangerous  proximity  to  me.  I'll  put  it  back  and 
pretend  to  be  asleep  while  she  gets  it." 

Just  as  he  seeks  to  cary  this  into  effect,  her  curtains 
open  and  he  is  caught  in  the  act.  There's  nothing  for  it 
but  to  face  the  music,  and  he  says,  coolly: 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  with  your 
property,  but  it  had  strayed  into  my  domain.  Permit  me 
to  return  it." 

As  much  of  her  face  as  he  can  see  is  very  pink  indeed — 
a  little  dimpled  hand  receives  the  vagrant  shoe.  She  mur- 
murs an  indistinct  "  Thank  you,"  and  hastily  closes  the 
curtain. 

"  Rather  too  embarrassing  a  situation  for  improving  an 
acquaintance,"  thinks  the  gentleman  as  he  repairs  to  the 
dressing-room  and  begins  sousing  his  head  in  the  cold  wa- 
ter. "  How  shy  she  is !  I  don't  think  I  shall  get  along.  I 
have  a  sort  of  contempt  for  the  window-raising,  lunch-offer- 
ing, seat-turning,  book-loaning  modes  of  scraping  acquaint- 
ance, principally  because  they  are  the  stock  in  trade  of 
drummers,  and  train  '  mashers '  generally !  Unless  fortune 
comes  to  my  aid,  I  fear  we  shall  ride  to  San  Francisco  side 
by  side  and  strangers." 

When  he  comes  back  from  breakfast  he  finds  my  lady 
apparently  absorbed  in  a  book,  her  fair  hair  shining  in  the 
sun  and  the  red  circles  gone  from  her  eyes,  looking  fresh 
and  dainty  as  a  woodland  flower — which  is  the  comparison 
this  ordinarily  prosaic  young  gentleman  makes  when  he 
sees  her.  The  deaf  gentleman  is  on  hand,  protesting  to 
the  Englishman  that  he  was  never  known  to  snore,  and  the 
nocturnal  disturbances  of  which  the  latter  spoke  must  have 
proceeded  from  the  porter.  After  listening  for  a  moment 
to  this  slander  of  that  functionary,  our  hero  resumes  his 
seat  and  opens  another  paper,  which  he  has  procured  some- 
where; but  he  doesn't  seem  to  find  it  satisfactory,  for  his 
eye  wanders  now  and  then  across  the  aisle  to  his  neighbor. 
She  detects  it,  notwithstanding  her  absorption,  and  imme- 
diately becomes  more  absorbed  for  his  benefit. 

So  the  time  and  the  train  fly  on,  and,  to  his  surprise,  our 
young  gentleman  finds  this  trip  much  more  tiresome  than 
common — positively  wearisome,  in  fact.  Then  in  a  fit  of 
impatience  he  throws  up  his  window  and  gazes  vacantly 
out  on  the  prairie,  takes  off  his  hat,  tumbles  his  hair,  and 
at  last,  in  an  absent-minded  way,  pulls  out  a  cigar,  lights 
a  match,  and  is  on  the  point  of  smoking  when  he  remem- 
bers that  it  is  not  a  smoldng-car,  looks  up  to  see  if  any  one 
has  observed  it,  and  catching  her  eye  forgets  the  match 
still  burning  in  his  hand.  The  result  is  that  the  ends  of 
his  beard  come  in  contact  with  the  flame.  There  is  a  sud- 
den blaze,  a  quick  shriek  of  alarm  from  the  lady,  and  with 
quiet  presence  of  mind  he  smothers  the  flame  with  his 
traveling  scarf.  To  his  surprise  his  neighbor  is  in  the  aisle 
by  his  side,  and  says,  earnestly: 

"Oh,  sir,  I  hope  you  are  not  burned?  " 

"  No  more  than  a  few  weeks  will  repair,  I  believe,"  he 
replies  gayly;  "my  carelessness  has  cheated  the  barber  out 
of  a  task — nothing  more,"  and  taking  off  the  scarf,  he  dis- 
closes a  comical  condition  of  beard,  one  side  of  which  has 
been  burned  off  within  an  inch  of  his  chin,  while  the  other 
retains  its  native  luxuriance."  "  I  see  by  your  eyes  that  it 
is  ridiculous,"  he  says.  "  Laugh  if  you  like,  I  shall  not 
mind." 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  it  is  no  worse,"  says  my  lady,  frankly. 
"  I  have  a  pair  of  scissors  in  my  satchel  with  which  you 
can  trim  it  even,  if  you  would  like  them." 

"  Thank  you,  I  will  use  them  gladly,"  he  replies.  "  I 
will  retreat  to  the  dressing-room  a  moment,  and  return  'all 
shaven  and  shorn.'" 

And  the  scissors  being  produced,  he  retires.  Presently 
back  he  comes,  looking  more  peculiar  than  ever,  with 


notches  and  "  steps "  innumerable  in  the  much-abused 
beard. 

She  laughs  merrily.  "  It  is  a  true  saying,  that  no  man  is 
wise  enough  to  cut  his  own  hair.  I  am  not  expert " — she 
hesitates  and  blushes  a  little — "  but  I  have  often  cut  my 
little  brother's,  and  if  you  are  willing  to  risk  it " 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  think  of  imposing  on  you  so  far,"  he  re- 
plies, quickly;  "  I  don't  care  how  it  looks." 

"  Nay,  but  one  good  turn  deserves  another,"  she  replies. 
"  You  see  I  have  not  forgotten  your — your  kindness  this 
morning." 

"Oh!  the  shoe!"  he  replies.  "A  small  kindness  that — 
as  small  as  the  shoe — but  I  will  not  be  so  churlish  as  to  re- 
fuse your  friendly  offer.  I  am  most  grateful,"  and  seating 
himself  on  the  arm  of  a  seat,  she  began  cutting  off  the 
ragged  ends.  The  pretty  little  white  hands  are  dangerously 
close,  and  he  can  look  straight  into  her  eyes,  but  he  treats 
it  as  an  ordinary  occurrence,  and  protects  her  from  embar- 
rassment by  being  unembarrassed  himself. 

The  English  gentleman  sees  it,  however,  and  immediate- 
ly chronicles  in  his  note-book  the  interesting  fact  that  in 
America  young  ladies  traveling  alone  on  the  railway  do  not 
hesitate  to  act  as  barbers  for  any  stranger  who  desires  it. 

As  the  operation  progresses  our  hero  is  several  times  on 
the  point  of  making  gallant  speeches,  such  as  expressing  a 
willingness  to  burn  his  beard  ever)'  day  for  the  sake  of  so 
fair  an  artist;  but  he  feels  that  this  girl's  ingenuousness  is 
above  cheap  flattery,  and  he  disdains  to  offer  her  such. 
So,  instead,  he  talks  easily  and  pleasantly— asks  her  desti- 
nation, and  is  evidently  pleased  when  it  corresponds  with 
his  own — regrets  that  he  doesn't  know  "  Uncle  Ned,"  if  for 
nothing  else  but  to  acknowledge  his  niece's  kindness— and 
when  sne  is  finished  his  thanks  are  grave,  cordial,  and  sin- 
cere. 

By  this  time  the  girl  is  thoroughly  at  her  ease,  and  wel- 
coming the  change  from  solitude,  she  talks  freely  and 
talks  well — well  enough  to  fulfill  her  wish  of  the  previous 
evening,  that  she  might  prove  to  him  her  emancipation 
from  long  clothes. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  says,  naively,  "  I  have  been  hoping 
that  something  might  occur  by  which  we  could  become 
acquainted?  I  mean,  of  course,  without  forwardness  on 
my  part  or  on  yours." 

"  And  so  have  I,"  he  replies.  "  With  me  it  arose  from 
an  humble  desire  to  comfort  and  console  you  yesterday, 
and  it  has  been  growing  ever  since.  Need  I  say  that  I  wel- 
come the  accident  which  effected  my  wish  ?  " 

She  laughed.  "lam  afraid  you  thought  me  a  simpleton 
for  crying,  but " — her  voice  grows  graver — "  I  felt  so  lonely 
and  distressed  about  leaving  mamma.  I  have  never  trav- 
eled alone." 

"  I  understand,"  he  says,  simply;  "  I  can  remember  my 
first  plunge  into  the  cold  water  of  the  world,  and  how  hor- 
ribly near  crying  I  came  when  my  dear  old  mother  kissed 
me  at  the  station.  That  was  some  time  before  I  cultivated 
this  scarlet  abomination  " — touching  the  beard — "  which, 
wherever  I  go  earns  me  the  distinctive  title  of  the  '  red 
bearded  man.'" 

"  It  is  rather  like  that  of  young  Pendennis,"  she  says, 
roguishly,  "  a  '  helegant  hawburn  !    I  don't  like  beards." 

"  And  I'll  wager,"  he  goes  on,  "  that  it  was  the  first  thing 
about  me  you  noticed.  By  the  way,  we  have  progressed 
far  enough  in  our  new-found  acquaintance  to  know  each 
other's  names.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  we  dis- 
close and  call  each  other  during  the  rest  of  the  trip  by  the 
names  which  each  mentally  bestowed  on  the  other  at  first 
sight?" 

She  looks  a  little  embarrassed.  "  I  am  afraid  you'll 
think  mine  impertinent." 

"Not  more  so  than  mine,  I  am  sure,"  he  replies;  "  I'll 
agree  to  take  it  in  good  part  if  you  will." 

"  Very  well,"  says  she.  "  I  am  afraid  you  were  right, 
and  my  first  impression  was  '  Red  Beard.'  Now  tell  me 
my  new  name." 

"  It  sounds  very  ridiculous,  but  when  I  saw  you  sitting 
there  in  tears  I  called  you  '  Poor  Little  Cry  Baby ' ! " 

"Such  names!"  says  the  Cry  Baby,  laughing. 

"  Such  nonsense! "  says  the  Red  Beard,  laughing  too. 

THIRD   DAY. 

Red  Beard  (behind  his  curtain) — "  I  am  more  or  less  en- 
raptured! A  bright,  pretty,  soft-hearted,  ingenuous  girl — 
sensible  too !  On,  fortunate  man,  how  near  you  came  to 
entertaining  an  angel  unawares!  And  oh,  blessed  acci- 
dent that  broke  the  spell!  ....  which  I  consider  quite 
enough  rhapsodizing  for  the  present,  and  more  than  I  have 
done  since  my  first  attack  of  the  divine  passion,  vulgarly 
known  as  puppy  love !    Nine  o'clock!    I  must  arise.' 

Tlie  Cry  Baby  (behind  her  curtain) — "  Traveling  isn't 
so  tedious  as  they  told  me.  Why,  we'll  reach  San  Fran- 
cisco to-morrow!  I  wonder  if  he  lives  there?  He  is  a 
thoroughly  well-bred  man,  anyway,  and  very  agreeable. 
I'm  sure  mamma  wouldn't  object  to  my  having  made  his 
acquaintance  under  the  circumstances;  but  oh,  goodness, 
how  could  I  tell  her  I  had  met  a  Mr.  Red  Beard  on  the 
train !— and  that  he  addressed  me  by  the  familiar  and  de- 
risive title  of '  Cry  Baby '! "  (  A  soft  little  laugh.)  "Never 
mind !  I'm  sure  he  was  especially  provided  by  Providence 
to  beguile  this  journey,  and  I'm  duly  grateful — to  Provi- 
dence ! " 

An  hour  later : 

Red  Beard—"  Good-morning,  fair  saint !  Behold  '  the 
monk  all  shaven  and  shorn ' " 

Tlie  Cry  Baby — "  '  Who  pitied  the  maiden  all  forlorn,' " 

Red  Beard—" '  Who  trimmed  The  beard  all  tattered  and 
torn,'" 

The  Cry  Baby—"  '  That  lay  in  the  house  that  Vander- 
bilt ! '  I  have  appointed  myself  a  committee  of  one  to  in- 
vite you  to  join  me  in  a  lunch-basket  breakfast.  Mamma 
has  provided  as  if  for  a  wilderness  of  daughters,  and  as  I 
am  but  one  " — 

Red  Beard—"  Bewilderness?  " 

Tlie  Cry  Baby — "No,  daughter — I  should  be  glad  to 
have  your  assistance." 

Red  Beard—"  Each  day  you  knit  stronger  the  bonds  of 
my  gratitude.  An  eating-house  with  its  noise  and  dirt,  as 
compared  with  your  kind  ministrations  and— and  lunch 
basket—'  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr.'" 


THE        ARGONAUT 


The  Cry  Baby—"  I'm  sure  you  deserve  a  breakfast  for 
that  painstaking  speech.  Cold  chicken,  cold  tongue,  cold 
pigeon,  pickles,  jelly,  crackers — help  yourself.  Everything 
cold." 

Red  Beard  (with  his  mouth  full  of  chicken)—"  There 
are  only  two  cold  dishes  I  object  to,  and  I  don  t  see  them 
here." 

The  Cry  Baby—"  As  Mrs.  Gamp  says,  '  Give  it  a  name, 
I  beg.'" 

Red  Beard—"  Cold  heart  and  cold  shoulder.' 

Tlie  Cry  Baby — "  Have  you  been  a  sufferer  from  the  ef- 
fects of  either?  " 

Red  Beard—"  I  can  not  say  I  have,  and  wisdom  without 
experience  is  generally  open  to  doubt.  But  yet  I  have 
lived  long  enough  and  observed  enough  to  expect  but  lit- 
tle warmer  fare  from  the  surging  mass  of  self-serving  toil- 
ers called  the  world — each  of  whom  looks  upon  the  other 
not  as  a  friend,  brother,  or  comrade,  but  as  a  foe,  or,  at 
best,  a  competitor  in  the  strife!" 

T/ie  Cry  Baby  (her  blue  eyes  looking  far  away  out  of  the 
window}—"  And  yet  it  is  better  to  believe  in  as  many  of 
them  as  we  can,  since  to  have  confidence  in  no  one  is  to 
be  unhappy."  .  , 

Red  Beard—"  True,  most  true,  oh,  wise  yoimg  judge ! 
May  I  offer  thee  some  jelly?  " 

■  Tlie  Crv  Baby  | 'accepting  silently)—"  Do  you  live  in  San 
Francisco?    Or  is  it  a  breach  of  our  compact  to  ask?  " 

Red  Beard—"  Not  at  all.  No;  I  live  in  Chicago  when 
I  am  not  on  the  wing.  My  business — if  it  will  interest  you 
— is  that  of  publishing  and  selling  books;  and — if  that  will 
interest  you — it  is  a  very  large  one." 

Tlie  Cry  Baby — "  Thank  you  for  your  frankness." 

Red  Beard—"  And  will  you  imitate  it,  for  my  especial 
gratification  ? " 

T/ie  Cry  Baby — "  Oh,  yes.  I  call  Baltimore  my  home, 
but  we  have  been  spending  the  winter  in  Chicago.  I  have 
an  uncle  in  California,  and  when  he  asked  us  to  make  him 
a  visit  I  was  the  only  one  who  could  go ;  so  mamma  came 
with  me  to  Omaha,  and  after  staying  there  a  week,  started 
me  off,  as  you  have  seen." 

The  Brakeman—"  Ogden !  Change  cars  for  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  and  Yellowstone  Park ! " 

The  Cry  Baby—"  With  pleasure "  (producing  hat  and 
gloves).     "  How  dazzling  the  sun  is ! " 

Red  Head  (aside)—"  I  should  say  the  daughter  I " 

[Exeunt. 

******** 

Scene — Same  as  before — about  sunset  of  the  same  day. 
The  train  shrieking  along  as  before.  The  lunch-basket 
has  again  served  for  two,  and  holds  out  gallantly. 

Red  Beard—"  '  Slow  sinks  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be 
run,  along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun.'  I  verily  believe 
the  Englishman  is  making  a  note  that  in  America  the  sun 
sets  in  the  west,  jest  as  in  England ! " 

T/ie  Cry  Baby  (laughing)—"  And  the  deaf  gentleman  is 
holding  his  trumpet  out  of  the  window  to  see  if  he  can 
hear  the  engine  whistle ! " 

Red  Beard—"  And  I  am  thinking  that  in  all  my  jour- 
neys across  the  Rockies  I  have  never  passed  one  so  pleas- 
antly." 

The  Cry  Baby  (a  little  coldly)—"  You  are  pleased  to 
say  so." 

Red  Beard—"  I  am  pleased  to  think  so !    And  you  ? " 

Tlie  Cry  Baby  (evasively) — "  I  enjoyed  the  sunshine  to- 
day, and  its  departing  glories  this  evening,  but — I  say  not 
that  it  is  a  warmer  sun  than  that  which  shone  a  fortnight 
since,  or  will  shine  a  fortnight  hence ! " 

Red  Beard — "  It  is  a  pretty  metaphor,  and  I  accept  it; 
let  but  my  sun  shine  until  its  setting !  And  that,  alas,  will 
be  to-morrow ! " 

Tlie  Cry  Baby—"  At  what  time  do  we  reach  the  city?" 

Red  Beard — "  About  noon,  or  a  little  earlier.  Look 
through  the  window ;  how  soft  and  mellow  the  light  falls 
on  rocks  that  were  bare  and  unsightly  in  the  sunshine.  So 
when  a  man  dies,  the  fading  light  of  memory  softens  the 
features  of  his  misdeeds." 

The  Cry  Bab) — "  And  yet  this  is  unjust  to  the  blame- 
less man,  just  as  the  faint  light  is  unjust  to  some  rock  that 
would  be  beautiful  in  the  sunshine." 

Red  Beard  ( dryly ) — "Ay,  but  the  blameless  man  is  ex- 
tinct or  never  existed.  Encugh  of  moralizing.  How  long 
do  you  remain  in  the  Western  metropolis?  " 

Tlie  Cry  Baby — "  Until  I  am  ready  to  return.  It  may 
be  a  month  or  a  twelve-month." 

Red  Beard — "  Then  I  shall  meet  you  again." 

Tlie  Cry  Baby — "  But  how?  You  don't  know  my  name." 

Red  Beard — "  You  have  told  me  your  uncle's.  I  will 
meet  him." 

Tlie  Cry  Baby — "  His  name  is  not  the  same  as  mine." 

Red  Beard — "  Trust  me.  We  shall  be  regularly  intro- 
duced, and  that  ere  long.    That  is,  if  you  do  not  object  ? " 

Tlie  Cry  Baby—"  I  shall  consent  on  one  condition.  That 
you  ask  for  the  Cry  Baby." 

Red  Beard  (aside) — "  I  may  do  that  in  good  earnest  yet! 
[Aloud]  I  am  content." 

— * — 

FOURTH    DAY. 

"  Time  to  get  up,  sah,"  said  the  porter.  "  Train's  due 
at  Port  Costa  in  twenty  minutes.  Thankee,  sir."  And, 
pocketing  the  gratuity,  he  proceeds  on  his  journey. 

"  Time  to  get  up,  ma'am,"  he  repeats  at  the  opposite 
section. 

"Yes,"  he  hears  her  fresh,  clear  voice;  "  how  soon  will 
be  in  sight  of  San  Francisco  ? " 

"  Don't  get  in  sight  to-day,  ma'am — fog,"  says  the  porter, 
laconically,  and  retreats. 

It  is  marvelous  how  soon  the  red-bearded  gentleman 
finishes  his  toilet  and  how  eagerly  he  waits  for  the  appear- 
ance of  his  fair  neighbor.  She  comes  at  last,  with  her  lit- 
tle brown  hat  nestling  on  the  blonde  curls,  and  gives  him 
a  gloved  hand,  which  somehow  sends  a  thrill  through  him, 
and  strengthens  an  indefinable  sensation  of  sadness  which 
has  been  oppressing  him. 

"  It  is  good-morning  and  good-bye,  too,  I  am  afraid." 
she  says,  pleasantly,  for  by  this  time  the  train  is  skirting 
the  bay.  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  past  four  days  on  the 
rail,  and  our  incognito  friendship." 

"  And  I,"  he  says,  "  shall  in  future  find  all  railroad  jour- 
neys tedious  by  comparison  with  this;   all  palace-cars 


dreary,  unless  I  can  conjure  up  your  image  to  brighten 
them." 

"  The  image  of  a  cry-baby?  "  she  asks,  smiling.  "Then 
let  me  add  that  I  shall  never  see  a  red  beard  again  without 
an  intense  desire  to  recall  your  memory  by — cutting  it ! " 

He — "  And  if  any  beard  or  any  baby  would  answer,  we 
should  not  have  long  to  wait.  We  are  nearing  the  pier, 
and  your  uncle  will  be  there.  You  could  not  introduce 
him  to  a  man  whose  name  you  don't  know.  Good-bye. 
[He  is  shaking  hands  again.]  And,  remember,  I  have 
sworn  a  mighty  oath — we  shall  meet  again ! " 

She — "  Remember  the  condition!  " 

He— "  To  ask  for  you?    I  will ! "    And  he  is  gone. 
— • — 

FIFTH  DAY. 

One  year  has  elapsed. 

Scene — Palace-car  at  Oakland  pier.  Engine  uttering 
premonitory  snorts  as  before. 

Enter,  middle-sized  man,  with  strong,  square  shoulders, 
jovial  eyes,  and — no  beard.  On  his  arm  undersized  young 
lady  with  crisp  blonde  hair,  cameo  features,  and  violet 
eyes  a  little  red  as  if  from  crying. 

He— "There,  darling!  It  makes  me  wretched  to  see 
tears  in  your  eyes." 

She — "B-but  they've  all  b-been  so  k-kind  and  g-good 
to  me." 

He — "And  therefore  you  cry?*  Oh,  wise  little  wife !  If 
kindness  makes  you  weep,  then  may  I  never  give  you 
cause  for  anything  but  tears !  " 

She  (putting  a  timid  little  hand  to  his  face) — "  Do  not 
think  I  am  marring  our  wedding  day  by  crying.  Do  you 
remember  the  first  name  you  gave  me? " 

He— "  A  little  Cry  Baby?  " 

She — "  And  mine  for  you  until  I  made  you  shave  it 
off:  '  This  is  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn,' " 

He — "  '  Who  wedded  the  maiden  all  forlorn.' " 

T/ie  Conductor  (outside) — "  All  aboard! " 

San  Francisco,  January,  1885.      Sheldon  Borden. 


A    "  Subject." 
Full  many  a  dank,  unwholesome  fume 
Hung  o'er  the  bleak  dissecting-room, 

Where,  all  intent  upon  his  toil, 
"With  no  companion  but  the  grim 
Cold  being  that  confronted  him, 

A  student  burned  the  midnight  oil. 

The  "subject"  over  which  he  bent 
Had  shielded,  as  its  tenement, 

A  fallen  soul — one  of  the  kind  • 
Who,  hiding  from  the  social  frown, 
Renounce  the  wide  world  for  the  town, 

To  honor  lost,  to  virtue  blind. 

Her  rigid  arm  was  raised  upright, 
So  that  its  flesh  might  best  invite 

The  student's  knife.    With  eager  eye 
He  followed  nerves  and  muscles  spare, 
Laid  ganglia  and  membrane  bare, 

With  head  bent  to  his  "subject"  nigh. 

He  cut  a  cord.    The  upraised  arm — 
Drawn  downward  as  by  gruesome  charm — 
His  neck  embraced  with  am'rous  fold. 
11  The  ruling  passion  strong  in  death," 
The  surgeon  muttered,  'neath  his  breath, 
Then  grimly  smiled,  and  loosed  its  hold. 
January,  1885. C.  S.  W. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  EHhu  Vedder's  drawings  to  the 
"Rubaiyat"  have  attracted  more  attention  than  any  art 
work  this  year.  Some  particulars  regarding  the  artist  will 
therefore  not  be  without  interest.  The  following  is  sum- 
marized from  an  article  in  The  Magazine  of  Art  by  A.  Mary 
F.  Robinson: 

Mr.  Vedder  was  bom  in  Varick  Street,  in  New  York  city,  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1S36.  His  parents  were  first  cousins,  both  of 
the  Schenectady  family  of  Vedders— old  Dutch  stock,  dating  back 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  not  for  nothing 
that  the  ancestors  of  this  American  child  had  sprung  from  the 
Netherlands.  The  painters  of  the  Low  Countries,  skiufiil  above 
all  others  in  light  and  color;  the  strange  national  legends  of  Hol- 
land, fantastically  historical— the  influence  of  these  things  was  to 
suffer  a  sea  change  before  it  finally  inspired  Elihu  Vedder.  Trans- 
planted to  the  New  World,  far  from  schools  of  painting  or  monu- 
ments of  history,  the  artistic  instinct  of  the  Dutch  lost  its  tradi- 
tional and  technical  side.  Only  the  desire  for  art  remained;  the 
desire  for  art  and  the  sense  of  fantasy,  which  gifts,  to  the  fullest  de- 
gree, the  little  Elihu  Vedder  inherited.  Mr.  Vedder  never  became 
a  strenuous  student  in  any  school.  As  a  boy  he  was  for  a  while 
with  a  painter  named  Mathison,  in  Sherburne,  New  York;  and  in 
1856  he  studied  for  a  few  months  in  the  studio  of  Picot;  in  Paris. 
He  was  now  twenty,  and  had  finished  his  course.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  lessons  in  drawing  and  anatomy  from  a  Florentine 
named  Buonajuti,  he  received  no  further  instruction.  Mr.  Vedder 
did  not  settle  in  Europe.  In  1861  he  had  returned  to  New  York, 
where  he  rapidly  earned  a  brilliant  reputation.  To  this  period  be- 
long many  works  almost  as  well  known  in  England  as  in  America 
— "  The  Roc's  Egg,"  "  The  Questioner  of  the  Sphinx,"  "  The  Lair 
of  the  Sea-serpent,"  and  others.  These  drawings  certainly  show  a 
great  love  of  the  picturesque  and  the  fantastic;  but  from  them  we 
scarcely  should  have  guessed  the  real  extent  of  the  painter's  imagi- 
nation. The  time  of  the  war  of  secession  became,  strangely 
enough,  the  heyday  of  American  art.  There  was  a  great  demand 
for  pictures,  and  very  few  producers  capable  of  an  adequate  supply. 
Mr.  Vedder  had  a  brilliant  career  before  him;  but  he  preferred,  I 
suppose,  an  artistic  milieu  to  a  preeminence  too  easily  obtained. 
He  did  not  care  to  be  first  in  his  village  of  Iberia  when  he  might 
be  second  in  Rome.  This  shows  an  unworldly  temper  which  Has 
had  its  reward,  for  since  1866,  when  Mr.  Vedder  settled  in  Rome, 
he  has  produced  a  class  of  work  far  superior  to  the  mere  fancy  and 
quaintness  of  his  earlier  productions — pictures  of  strange  imagina- 
tion, like  the  two  "Sibyls"  and  the  "Crucifixion";  pictures  of 
delicate  attraction,  like  the  "  Lost  Mind  "  and  "  Marsyas,"  which 
have  made  their  author's  name  familiar  in  both  hemispheres.  The 
last  two— the  "  Marsyas  "  and  the  "  Lost  Mind  " — are  to  be  placed 
among  the  national  successes  of  American  art.  The  legs  of  the 
Marsyas  are  very  long,  the  figure  of  the  girl  in  the  "Lost  Mind ' 
is  scarcely  suggested  under  her  mass  of  drapery ;  but  the  concep- 
tion of  both  is  signally  fortunate.  Both  are  well  known  through 
the  excellent  engravings  in  Scriiner's  Magazine  for  1SS1.  When  I 
was  in  Rome,  in  1880,  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Mr.  Vedder's 
studio  and  seeing  many  of  his  pictures.  They  were,  however,  by 
no  means  the  only  things  of  Mr.  Vedder's  making  in  that  quaint 
and  delightful  place.  I  remember  especially  a  beautiful  cup  which 
the  artist  had  modeled,  and  several  strange  little  ear-rings;  fpr, 
like  the  artists  of  old,  some  of  whom  may  have  lived  and  painted 
on  that  very  spot  three  centuries  ago,  Mr.  Vedder  is  capable  of  all 
manner  of  excursions  from  his  own  domain  of  painting. 

We  call  to  mind  but  one  of  Mr.  Vedder's  paintings  in 
San  Francisco,  although  there  may  be  others.  It  is  "  The 
Phorcydes,"  a  grim  but  powerful  picture,  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Shillaber,  of  this  city. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise, 


"What  dogs  are  these,  Sandy?"  inquired  a  gentleman 
the  other  day  of  a  lad  who  was  dragging  a  couple  of  wasp- 
ish-looking terriers  along  a  street  in  Edinburgh.  "  I  dinna 
ken,  sir,"  replied  the  urchin;  "they  cam  wi' the  railway, 
and  they  ate  the  direction,  and  dinna  ken  whar  to  gang." 
— * — 

Scene — Waverly  Station,  Edinburgh,  4  p.  M. — Inebriated 
East  Countryman  (who  is  holding  on  by  the  railings  at  foot 
of  bridge) — "  Sic — sic  a  perdeccament ! "  Railway  Porter 
— "Hallo,  what's  the  matter,  ma  man?"  /.  E.  C. — 
"Oh,  oh!  Sic — sic — sic  a  perdeccament!  Iflquatma 
haud  I'm  sure  to  fa',  an'  if  I  haud  on  I'll  losh  ma  train ! " 


Rose  Eytinge  writes  from  Montana  to  the  Dramatic 
News  that  the  handsomest  house,  the  only  brick  one  at 
Deer  Lodge,  in  fact,  belongs  to  a  Butte  City  gambler. 
Remarking  upon  it  to  her  escort,  who  was  a  local  pioneer, 
she  said :  "  Industry  and  economy  evidently  lead  to  wealth 
here  as  well  as  anywhere  else."  "  Yes'm,"  was  the  reply; 
"  'specially  if  ye  deal  a  square  game  and  travel  well 
heeled." 

— • — 

An  old  Chelsea  pensioner,  seated  on  the  embankment, 
was  lamenting  the  death  of  a  comrade.  "  Poor  old  chap ! 
How  shall  I  get  on  without  him  ? "  "  Were  you  very  much 
attached  to  him,  then  ? "  inquired  a  bystander.  "  'T wasn't 
altogether  that,  sir,"  replied  the  veteran;  "  but  you  see, 
he'd  lost  his  left  leg  and  I've  lost  my  right.  We  shared  a 
pair  of  boots  between  us,  and  it's  ten  to  one  whether 
there's  another  in  the  hospital  whose  feet  are  so  exactly 
the  same  size  as  mine." 

• — 

Tom  Ochiltree  says  of  the  Democrats :  "  Of  course,  you 
have  heard  of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  We  are 
told  that  when  the  festive  youth  returned  it  was  in  a  meek 
and  humble  spirit.  He  did  not  expect  that  they  would 
kill  the  fatted  calf  for  him,  neither  did  he  anticipate  that 
there  would  be  rejoicing  over  his  return.  Now  see  how 
different  the  Democrats  are.  They  do  not  show  the  spirit 
of  the  prodigal  son.  On  the  contrary,  no  sooner  do  they 
return  to  the  vineyard  than  they  begin  to  shout :  '  Pa,  pa ! 
where's  that  veal  ? '  " 

♦ — 

An  English  gentleman  being  at  a  brilliant  assembly  of 
the  elite  at  Vienna,  recently,  was  much  annoyed  at  the  con- 
duct of  a  distinguished  lady  of  that  city,  who  amused  her- 
self and  a  small  circle  of  friends  by  saying  smart,  but  gen- 
erally uncourteous,  things  to  him  and  others.  "  By  the 
way,"  added  she,  "  how  is  it  that  your  countrywomen 
speak  French  so  very  imperfectly?  We  Austrians  use  it 
with  the  same  freedom  as  if  it  were  our  own  native 
tongue."  "  Madame,"  retorted  he,  but  with  the  blandest 
manner  possible,  "  I  know  not,  unless  it  is  that  the  French 
army  have  not  been  twice  to  our  capital  to  teach  it,  as  they 
have  at  yours." 

Rum-Romanism-and-Rebellion  Burchard  is  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Doctor  Burchard  who  many  years  ago  was  so 
effectually  snubbed  by  Aaron  Burr.  Doctor  Burchard 
was  annoyed  because  Colonel  Burr  came  late  to  service 
in  squeaking  boots,  and  he  publicly  reproved  him,  say- 
ing: "  You  have  been  guilty  of  a  criminal  offense  against 
the  Almighty,  sir,  and  on  the  last  great  day  I  shall  appear 
at  the  bar  of  God  as  your  accuser."  This  was  very  im- 
pressive, but  Burr  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Pausing  at 
the  door  of  his  pew,  he  smilingly  said:  "  In  the  course  of 
a  large  and  varied  criminal  practice,  doctor,  I  have  ob- 
served that  the  greatest  criminals  are  always  the  first  to 
turn  State's  evidence."  To  which  the  divine  made  no  re- 
ply, but  scowled  darkly  at  the  smiles  of  the  congregation. 
— *■ — 

When  General  "  Bob  "  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  goes  up  to 
Atlanta  on  one  of  his  periodical  sprees,  he  throws  off  all 
his  Southern  dignity,  and  becomes  for  the  time  being  "  hail 
fellow,  well  met "  with  every  one.  Recently  he  sprinkled 
a  little  red  over  the  town  in  the  company  of  an  aspiring 
young  legislator,  separating  from  him  in  a  wee  hour  of  the 
night.  The  next  day  the  general  met  his  whilom  ac- 
quaintance in  the  lobby  of  the  Markham  House,  the  latter 
approaching  him  with  a  gracious  bow  and  saying  "  Good 
morning,  general;  how  do  you  do  to-day?"  TJie  gen- 
eral took  no  notice  of  the  remark,  but  turned  and  looked 
out  of  the  window.  "  Why,  general,"  resumed  the  other, 
"don't  you  remember  me?  I  was  with  you  last  night." 
"  Well,  sir,  what  of  it?"  roared  the  old  war-horse,  turn- 
ing upon  him  wrathfully;  "am  I  to  be  obliged  to  recog- 
nize every  d — d  fool  who  gets  on  a  spree  with  me  ?  " 

A  story  about  Commodore  Godon,  of  the  old  navy  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Mexico,  was  told  by  a  comrade  the  other 
night.  Godon  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Lagaros  de 
Terminos  and  declared  himself  its  governor.  He  governc  d 
it  wisely  and  well,  but  in  a  quaintly  original  style.  One 
day  a  poor  man  came  to  him  complaining  that  a  richer  man 
in  the  town,  who  had  long  owed  him  two  hundred  dollars, 
still  refused  to  pay  it.  The  commodore  ordered  both  men 
before  him.  He  soon  found  that  the  poor  man's  story  was 
true.  The  rich  man  mumbled  something  about  his  inabil- 
ity to  pay.  "Oh,"  said  the  governor, "  well,  then,  my  good 
fellow  "  (going  down  into  his  own  pocket  and  coming  up 
again),  "  here  is  the  sum  he  owes  you  "  (handing  the  two 
hundred  dollars  to  the  creditor);  "and  you,  sir,  now  owe 
that  amount  to  me."  He  then  continued,  in  very  grim  tones : 
"  Do  you  see  that  ship  out  there  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said  the  debtor, 
trembling.  "  Well,  sir,  do  you  see  that  gun  at  that  port- 
hole?" "  Yes,"  said  the  debtor,  still  trembling.  "Well, 
sir,"  in  a  terrible  voice,  "  if  that  money  is  not  paid  to  me 
here  before  noon  to-morrow,  I'll  have  you  tied  up  to  that 
gun  and  given  forty  lashes."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
money  was  paid  promptly.  It  is  said  that  Godon's  first 
proclamation  as  governor  directed  all  good  men  and  true 
to  wear  tight  shirts  and  not  blouses.  This  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  custom  of  the  rabble  of  concealing  ugly 
knives  in  the  folds  of  their  ample  blouses,  with  which  they 
stabbed  many  of  Godon's  men. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


FRENCH    BALLS    IN    GOTHAM. 


■Flaneur"    describes  the  Harmonie    Ball  and   Sullivan's  Last   Ficht. 


A  good  deal  of  romance  is  written  and  related  annually 
about  the  French  balls,  and  their  popularity  is  still  great, 
though  the  routs  of  to-day  do  not  compare  in  any  sense 
with  those  of  a  few  years  ago,  before  the  hard  times  settled 
down  on  New  York.  The  tendency  of  mankind  in  this 
particular  section  of  the  North  American  continent  to  hang 
on  to  the  few  dollars  he  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  pos- 
sess, and  to  give  them  up  with  great  reluctance  only  when 
compelled  to  do  so,  becomes  more  and  more  marked  every 
day.  And  it  is  the  candid  opinion  of  a  trained  observer, 
who  has  grown  bald  in  the  service  of  French  balls,  that  the 
number  of  men  who  assumed  an  utterly  artificial  and  ficti- 
tious gayety,  and  who  pretended  to  be  much  affected  by 
wine  without  having  spent  a  "soumarkee"  (the  spelling 
of  this  is  lost  in  obscurity),  was  greater  this  year  than  ever 
before.  The  wide-spread  desire  to  avoid  undue  extrava- 
gance was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  wine-room,  and 
the  result  of  the  whole  was  that  the  balls  were  a  trifle  more 
respectable  than  they  had  been  belore  of  recent  years. 
These  entertainments  have  now  entirely  degenerated  into 
hat-check  balls,  and  no  man  who  has  any  acquaintance  at 
all  in  town  buys  a  five-dollar  ticket.  At  L'Amitie  the  hat- 
checks,  at  one  dollar  apiece,  were  sold  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand,  and  the  wine  privilege  for  sixteen  hundred 
dollars,  which  returned  the  rather  snug  sum  of  thirty-six 
hundred  dollars,  and  yet  the  expenses  were  so  great  that 
the  waiters,  who  formed  the  benevolent  society  which  give 
the  ball,  cleared  only  a  few  hundred  dollars.  The  Har- 
monie is  the  principal  French  ball  of  the  season.  The 
buxes  sell  readily  at  twenty-five  and  thirty  dollars  apiece, 
and  the  profits  generally  mount  pretty  well  up  into  the  thou- 
sands. It  is  run  by  a  French  club  in  Clinton  Place,  and 
they  have  made  so  much  money  for  the  past  two  years  with 
their  balls  that  they  propose  to  erect  a  club-house  up-town 
on  the  proceeds. 

The  same  features  are  always  found  at  the  French  balls 
year  after  year,  and  the  number  of  youthful,  bright-eyed, 
red-checked,  and  agile  women,  who  smile  and  smirk,  wink, 
kick,  and  make  prodigal  exhibitions  of  their  hosiery  with 
the  same  manner  as  they  did  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  is 
limitless.  I  have  observed  that  these  young  creatures, 
who  had  certainly  passed  thirty  years  when  I  first  saw  them 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  are  invariably  accompanied  by 
callow  and  blonde  young  men.  I  will  add  very  young 
men.  Each  year  they  come  to  the  masquerades  leaning 
affectionately  on  the  arm  of  a  crushed  and  joyless  sapling, 
and  the  sapling  invariably  thinks  he  has  the  finest  thing  at 
the  ball.  There  are  perhaps  five  or  eight  hundred  of  these 
narrow-chested,  rather  delicate-featured,  light-haired,  and 
rather  well-dressed  young  men  at  every  French  ball,  and 
they  have  more  real  vivacity  and  life,  grow  more  excited 
over  petty  things,  and  dance  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
any  one  else  at  the  ball.  I  fancy  they  are  young  men  con- 
fined by  long  hours  in  offices  and  shops,  and  who  are  sel- 
dom out  in  the  world.  To  them,  the  ball  is  a  great  revela- 
tion. The  other  class  of  young  men  who  are  blase,  a  trifle 
stupid  looking,  anything  but  enthusiastic,  and  extremely 
clannish,  is  also  large,  as  is  the  contingent  of  bearded  and 
solemn-looking  men  of  middle  age  who  get  crazed  by  the 
wine  and  noise  as  the  night  wears  on,  and  are  the  giddiest 
revelers  of  them  all  at  break  of  day.  The  dust,  the  heat, 
the  noise,  and  the  shrieks  become  more  and  more  promi- 
nent year  after  year,  to  the  older  ball-goers,  and  the  "  at- 
tractions "  of  the  entertainment  become  more  and  more 
threadbare  and  unalluring.  Still,  a  supply  of  blonde  young 
men  is  perennial,  and  so  the  excitement  of  the  ball  goes  on. 

All  New  York  is  gushing  over  Paddy  Ryan.  He  is  fol- 
lowed about  the  streets  by  crowds  of  boys  and  men,  as  he 
sits  majestically  in  a  carriage  with  a  plug  hat  on  his  well- 
shaped  head  and  kid  gloves  on  his  ham-like  hands.  The 
driver  on  the  box  smokes  good  cigars  all  day  long,  and 
Paddy's  friends  lavish  money  on  him  without  stint.  All 
the  newspapers,  with  one  exception,  announce  oracularly 
that  Ryan  is  the  superior  of  Sullivan,  and  dwell  to  the  ex- 
tent of  several  thousands  upon  the  alleged  fact  that  Sulli- 
van has  at  last  met  his  conqueror.  As  the  headquarters 
for  news  pertaining  to  the  fight  is  Jimmy  Patterson's  sa- 
loon, on  Seventh  Street,  as  Jimmy  Patterson  is  a  friend  of 
Ryan  and  his  enthusiastic  backer,  and  as  Jimmy  is  kind 
with  newspaper  men,  the  enthusiasm  over  Ryan  grows 
apaco.  The  men  met  on  Monday  night  at  the  Madison 
Square  <  ;arden,  and  their  fight,  stripped  of  all  trimmings, 
told  without  bias  and  not  exaggerated  in  any  sense,  is  as 
follows:  Ryan  stepped  into  the  ring,  or,  rather,  on  the 
platform,  which  was  surrounded  by  ten  thousand  people, 
including  two  squads  of  police  and  all  prominent  city  offi- 
cials, in  the  very  pink  of  condition.  He  never  looked 
belter  in  his  life.  He  had  trained  for  five  months  actively, 
and  he  was  as  lively  as  a  kitten.  Though  he  would  nat- 
urally weigh  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  he  had,  by 
his  exercise  and  strict  training,  reduced  himself  to  one 
hundred  and  si\ty-six  pounds.  He  stood  three  inches 
taller  than  Sullivan,  and  he  had  every  incentive,  after  his 
disastrous  defeat  two  years  ago  in  Mississippi  City  by  Sul- 
livan, to  avenge  himself  on  the  champion.  The  point 
worth  remembering  here  is  that  Ryan  was  in  the  best  con- 
dition it  was  ever  possible  for  him  to  be.  When  Sullivan 
got  up  in  front  of  him,  it  was  plain  to  the  least  experienced 
man  in  the  Garden  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  stand 
up  before  a  lively  man.  He  was  weighed  down  with  ridges 
and  rolls  of  fat;  his  eyes  were  dull,  and  his  movements 
sluggish.  All  winter  he  has  gone  from  one  spree  to  an- 
other, until  his  health  was  run  down  and  his  strength  half 
exhausted.  He  was  as  serenely  careless  and  nonchalant 
about  the  fight  five  hours  before  it  occurred  as  though 
he  were  going  to  meet  a  school-boy,  instead  of  a  man 
who  was  not  only  bigger  and  stronger  than  himself, 
but  one  who  had  also  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
ring.  When  1  remarked  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  with  the  awe  and 
respect  which  one  instinctively  pays  a  great  man,  that  he 
was  likely  to  get  winded  on  account  of  the  heavy  weight 
he  had  to  carry,  he  growled,  surlily: 

"  Who's  going  to  wind  me?  Paddy  Ryan?  How  long 
did  it  take  Kyan  to  beat  Goss?    He  fought  him  eighty- 


four  rounds  before  he  used  him  up.  Three  months  after 
that  1  done  Goss  up  in  the  second  round.  That's  enough, 
ain't  it?" 

So  when  Ryan  and  Sullivan  stood  before  each  other,  the 
champion  was  in  no  condition  whatever,  and  Ryan  was  as 
fit  as  he  can  ever  be.  Captain  Williams  and  Inspector 
Thorne  were  on  the  platform,  and  they  cautioned  the  men 
that  if  they  sparred  for  an>  thing  but  scientific  points  they 
would  be  arrested.  Thereupon  Sullivan  stood  up  before 
his  big  antagonist,  smiled  amiably,  and  threw  out  his  left 
with  the  carelessness  of  a  man  who  realizes  that  he  is  spar- 
ring for  exhibition  only.  Ryan  countered,  closed  in  like 
a  shot,  and  struck  Sullivan  half  a  dozen  blows  on  the  face 
and  neck.  They  were  half-ami  blows,  and  though  they 
made  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  fell  rapidly,  they  did  not 
hurt  the  champion  in  the  least,  though  he  was  somewhat 
staggered  by  the  suddenness  of  the  light.  Then  he  lost 
his  temper,  as  he  is  apt  to  do,  and  he  struck  Ryan  across 
the  room  with  w  11-directed  blows.  He  got  as  good  as 
he  gave,  however;  Ryan  was  fresh  and  ugly.  The  police 
jumped  forward,  and  put  their  clubs  between  the  combat- 
ants. Before  they  could  stop  them,  Sullivan  bad  landed 
two  of  his  famous  left-handers  on  Ryan's  neck,  and  Ryan 
was  backing  away  from  him  when  the  police  stopped  the 
fight.  The  official  time  of  the  battle  was  nine  seconds, 
and  yet  because  Sullivan  did  not  use  Ryan  up  in  that  time, 
and  because  Ryan  did  not  make  one  desperate  rush,  every- 
body is  talking  about  Sullivan's  defeat. 

It  was  the  same  way  when  Mitchell  knocked  Sullivan 
down.  It  was  the  first  time  the  men  had  met,  and  once, 
after  Sullivan  had  rushed  Mitchell  to  the  ropes,  the  Eng- 
lishman caught  him  a  heavy  left-hand  blow  in  the  stomach 
as  Sullivan  was  only  half-balanced,  and  the  champion 
went  over  backward.  Spectators  yelled  themselves  crazy. 
Sullivan  jumped  to  his  feet  and  knocked  Mitchell  in  the  air 
and  over  the  ropes.  The  Englishman  was  lifted  back  to 
the  stage,  and  Sullivan  knocked  him  down  and  played  with 
him  to  the  end  of  the  match,  and  yet  the  people  went  out 
of  the  Garden  and  remembered  nothing  but  Mitchell's  one 
blow,  and  saying  that  he  was  a  better  man  than  Sullivan 
all  around  the  block.  Mitchell  has  since  been  defeated  by 
McCaffrey,  and  has  fought  several  draws  with  Burke,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  fights  with  Kilrain  and  Denny,  and  yet 
none  of  these  four  men  thinks  he  is  the  equal  of  Sullivan. 
Because  Sullivan  did  not  succeed  in  knocking  Ryan  out  in 
nine  seconds,  the  latter  will  give  up  his  Chicago  place  and 
open  a  gorgeous  saloon  in  New  York. 

The  death  of  Owney  Geoghegan,  who,  I  believe,  was 
slightly  knowrj  in  San  Francisco,  has  called  out  a  flood  of 
reminiscences  of  old  New  Yorkers.  I  confess  that  I  could 
never  understand  why  Geoghegan  was  popular.  I  enjoyed 
a  slight  personal  acquaintance  with  him  for  ten  years,  and 
I  must  admit  that  I  never  met  a  more  surly,  ill-tempered, 
unattractive,  and  brutal  man  in  my  life.  His  place  was 
dirty,  ill-smelling,  and  cheap.  Liquors  were  execrable, 
and  service,  if  service  it  could  be  called,  was  fraught  with 
no  end  of  danger.  Harry  Hill  runs  a  place  which  is  inter- 
esting, because  there  is  always  some  sort  of  a  show — theat- 
rical, pugilistic,  or  otherwise — going  on  on  the  stage,  and 
there  is  a  crowd  of  loungers  about  of  both  sexes  that  re- 
pays a  little  study.  Harry  Hill  himself,  who  wears  dia- 
monds and  jewelry  galore,  and  whose  clean-shaven  and 
humorous  face  is  perhaps  better  known  than  that  of  any 
other  man  in  New  York,  tells  good  stories,  and  is  always 
ready  to  entertain  those  whom  he  knows.  It  is  rather  in- 
teresting to  see  him  change  bills  during  the  evening,  if  he 
does  nothing  else.  He  owns  steamboats,  country  places, 
fast  horses,  and  city  houses,  and  his  fortune  is  not  far  from 
a  million  dollars.  When  attending  to  business  in  his  place 
at  night  he  is  the  treasurer  of  the  concern. 

There  is  a  custom  among  many  young  men  who  go  out 
on  a  spree  to  call  at  Mr.  Hill's  when  they  are  half-seas- 
over  and  leave  their  valuables  in  his  possession.  Sailors, 
when  out  on  a  racket,  not  infrequently  go  to  Mr.  Hill's 
place  first,  and  as  the  place  has  a  national  reputation,  men 
from  out  of  town  are  sure  to  turn  up  there,  sooner  or  later, 
after  being  on  a  bender.  Mr.  Hill  carries  several  thousand 
dollars  in  his  pockets  at  all  times.  I  have  seen  him  dive 
down  in  his  left  trousers'  pocket  and  pull  out  a  roll  of  bills 
as  big  as  a  man's  arm,  with  two  or  three  of  those  red  and 
white  bits  of  paper  with  four  figures  in  the  corner  mixed  up 
amongthem.  These  thousand-dollar  bills  are  as  carelessly 
handled  by  Mr.  Hill  as  the  five,  ten,  and  twenty-dollar 
notes  with  which  they  are  mixed  up.  He  has  never  been 
robbed,  though  he  is  surrounded  at  all  times  by  cut- 
throats, thieves,  and  characters  of  the  most  reckless  de- 
scription. But  he  is  benevolent, good-natured,  and  agree- 
able. Billy  McGlory,  another  of  New  York's  sporting- 
house  keepers,  is  pleasant,  good-natured,  and  has  a  certain 
rough  wit  which  makes  him  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
men  in  New  York.  Tom  Gould,  the  proprietor  of  an  up- 
town sporting-house,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished- 
looking  men  in  town — though  he  is  a  blackguard  from  his 
heels  up — is  popular  because  of  his  liberality  with  the  boys 
and  his  political  power.  He  has  a  blonde  mustache,  blue 
eyes,  and  a  distinctive  bearing.  No  one  would  suspect 
from  his  appearance  that  he  is  the  keeper  of  a  third-class 
dance-house.  One  can  understand  the  popularity  of  such 
men  as  Hill,  McGlory,  and  Gould,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  the  fame,  wealth,  and  popularity  of  such  a 
surly  man  as  the  late  Owney  Geoghegan.  To  be  sure,  he 
had  the  courage  of  a  bull-dog;  but  then  surly  bull-dogs  are 
not  popular.  Blakely  Hall. 

New  York,  January  21, 1885. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  Michael  Davitt's  book  on  Brit- 
ish prisons:  "  A  pickpocket  told  me  the  history  of  his  ar- 
rest one  day  in  the  following  language :  '  I  was  jogging 
down  a  blooming  slum  in  the  Chapel  when  I  butted  a 
reeler  who  was  sporting  a  red  slang.  I  broke  off  his  jerry 
and  boned  the  clock,  which  was  a  red  one,  but  I  was 
spotted  by  a  copper,  who  claimed  me.  I  was  lugged  be- 
fore the  beak,  who  gave  me  six  doss  in  the  Steel.  The 
week  after  I  was  chucked  up  I  did  a  snatch  near  St.  Paul's, 
was  collared,  lagged,  and  got  this  bit  of  seven  stretch.' " 

The  monument  to  Bellini,  the  composer,  in  which  the 
figure  of  Mile.  Nevada  appears  as  Amina,  will  be  unveiled 
at  Naples  next  spring. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Macbetb  Music. 
Editors  Argonaut:  However  far  America  may  have  advanced 
in  certain  lines  of  literature  and  art,  it  will  be  admitted  that  in 
the  matter  of  music  she  has  made  little  progress.  Most  of  her 
leading  musicians,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  works  that  they 
interpret,  are  importations,  and  this  tor  the  reason  that  little  music 
worthy  of  the  name  has  been  written  by  American  composers. 
We  have  the  words  of  a  national  hymn,  but  for  their  musical  set- 
ting we  have  been  obliged  to  cross  ine  Atlantic.  It  is  not  the  ob- 
ject of  the  writer  to  discuss  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the 
dearth  of  musical  expression  among  a  music-loving  people,  but 
rather  to  speak  of  what  he,  with  many  of  his  fellow-critics,  be- 
lieves to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  as  yet  written  by  ah 
American  composer.  The  work  is  the  "  Music  to  Macbeth." 
The  composer  is  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Kelley,  of  this  city. 

For  some  time  past  the  Macbeth  Music  has  been  much  talked  of 
in  musical  circles,  not  only  in  San  Francisco,  but  elsewhere.  Lit- 
tle more  than  two  years  ago,  a  portion  of  the  work  was  produced 
here,  and  at  that  time  occasioned  no  inconsiderable  comment.  Still 
later,  the  Overture  was  given  in  Chicago  by  Theodore  Thomas's 
Orchestra,  and  was  the  occasion  of  surprise  and  congratula- 
tion among  the  critics  of  that  city,  who  were  unanimous  in  recog- 
nizing in  the  composition  a  comprehension,  a  purpose,  and  an 
ability  of  high  order.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that 
porions  of  the  work  are  shortly  to  be  produced  in  Stuttgardl. 
During  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Kelley  has  devoted  all  his  lime  to 
the  composition  of  new  portions  of  the  music,  as  well  as  to  the 
elaboration  of  what  had  been  already  written,  and  within  two  or 
three  weeks  the  musicians  of  this  ctty  will  have  the  opportunityof 
judging  of  the  work  as  a  whole.*  The  work  will  be  brought  out  by 
a  large  orchestra — the  best  musicians  here — who  for  some  time  past 
have  been  at  work  on  the  different  parts. 

As  to  the  music  itself,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  brief  de- 
scription that  the  composer's  treatment  of  his  subject  has  been  at 
once  original  and  interesting.  fAt  the  outset  it  may  be  well  to 
state  that  the  music  is  not  intended  as  a  tone  translation  of  Shake- 
speare's word-painting,  but  rather,  as  in  the  case  of  Mendelssohn's 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  to  illustrate  those  scenes  in  the  play 
where  the  author  has  directly  or  indirectly  indicated  musical  inter- 
ludes. In  a  word,  the  Macbeth  Music  is  decorative;  and  while  in 
many  portions  it  is  suggestive  of  the  mental  struggle  between  good 
and  evil,  in  many  others  the  sunlight  plays  through  the  heavy  cloud 
rifts,  and  by  contrast  intensifies  its  own  brilliancy  and  reveals  the 
depth  of  the  encircling  gloonQ  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
greatest  dramatic  poets  have  made  u=e  of  the  decorative  power  of 
introductory  overtures  and  of  entr'acte  music.  Goethe  and  Schiller 
both  demand  its  aid,  and  Shakespeare  himself,  all  through  his 
writings,  seems  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  muse  whose  feat- 
ures he  had  only  seen  while  as  yet  in  their  infancy.  It  will  be  con- 
ceded that  o(  all  the  arts,  music  is  at  once  the  most  progressive  and 
offers  the  widest  scope  for  the  play  of  the  imagination.  In  proof, 
witness  the  advance  made  in  the  past  four  decades;  the  work  of 
Berlioz,  Wagner,  Saint-Saens,  Gounod;  the  discovery  of  wonder- 
ful harmonics  and  undreamed-of  instrumental  erfect=,  producing  re- 
sults so  startling  as  to  seem  echoes  of  the  supernatural.  The  Mac- 
beth Music  partakes  in  very  great  degree  of  this  character,  and 
while  there  is  no  straining  after  the  sensational,  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  at  once  consistent,  original,  artistic,  and  striking. 
In  the  overture,  subjective  in  its  treatment^ Macbeth,  after  being 
told  by  the  witches  that  he  would  soon  become  king,  perceives  in 
the  visit  of  Duncan  the  opportunity  to  remove  the  only  obstacle 
barring  his  a=cent  to  the  throne.  The  composer  illustrates  as  his 
dominant  passion  a  burning  ambition  to  rule.  Awake  to  the 
means  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  his  ambition,  Macbeth  en- 
deavors to  conquer  it,  but  it  persistently  reasserts  itself.  His  con- 
science pricks  him,  for 

"this  Duncan 

Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So^  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off." 

Relief  is  afforded  by  the  contemplation  of  the  joys  of  kingship, 
but  the  calm  is  only  momentary,  for,  after  a  wild,  exuberant  figure 
for  the  violas  and  'cellos,  the  theme  suggestive  of  ambition  and 
uncertainty  is  again  heard  in  conflict  with  the  joys  of  kingship, 
which  have  now  lost  their  former  brightness  and  have  assumed  a 
weird,  distorted  form.  This  conflict  of  emotions  in  the  soul  of 
Macbeth  grows  wilder  and  wi'der,  until  his  frenzy  culminates  in 
ihe  desperate  resolution  to  slay  Duncan.  In  the  melodramas  which 
follow,  the  text  is  from  time  to  time  accompanied  by  themes  from 
the  overture,  which  thus  acquires  a  more  definite  signification.  In 
the  second  act,  after  Macbeth  leaves  the  court  to  enter  Duncan's 
chamber,  an  interesting  example  of  thematic  evulution  is  given  in 
the  development  of  the  two  preceding  themes  by  which  many 
strange  and  novel  harmonics  and  contrapuntal  figures  are  obtained. 
The  entrance  of  Lady  Macbeth  is  characteristically  treated,  and 
the  cry  of  the  owl,  which  soon  follows,  is  given  by  stopped  h«rns. 
One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  work  is  the  "  Royal  Gaelic 
March,"  which  precedes  the  banquet  scene.  The  movement  is 
sparkling,  full  of  melody,  and  is  the  fullest  development  of  the 
theme  in  the  overture  suggestive  of  the  joys  of  kingship.  The 
March  is  thoroughly  Scottish  in  character,  and  to  the  student  will 
prove  of  especial  interest,  as  the  entire  number  is  developed  from 
the  four  opening  and  the  eighth  measures.  Given  in  the  theatre, 
its  eflect  is  greatly  heightened,  and  culminates  when  the  trumpets 
on  the  stage  take  up  the  theme  to  announce  the  entrance  of  Mac- 
beth. In  the  banquet  scene  which  follows,  the  theme  attending 
the  apparition  of  Hanquo's  Ghost  plays  an  important  part,  and  in- 
terrupts a  fragment  of  the  Gaelic  March,  played  as  the  lords  are  re- 
tiring from  the  hall.  A  fantastic  number  follows  in  the  scene  of 
the  witches' cavern.  The  text  of  the  witches' song  is  spoken,  as 
also  the  chorus,  "  Double  Double,"  etc.,  which  is  accompanied  by 
a  strikingly  original  figure,  suggestive  of  the  boiling  and  bubbling 
of  the  caldron.  In  the  chorus  of  spirits  which  succeeds,  the  com- 
poser, to  better  characterize  the  idea  of  the  text  "  Mingle,  mingle, 
mingle/' etc.,  has  departed  from  the  usual  form,  and  tried  a  form 
of  his  own.  Instead  of  grouping  together  the  several  melodies 
which  alternate  with  each  other,  he  has  given  to  various  instru- 
ments and  groups  of  instruments  separate  themes,  w  hich  they  carry 
throughout  to  the  end  of  the  number — the  variety  necessary  to  its 
artistic  success  resulting  from  the  addition  of  new  themes,  and  the 
occasional  omission  ana  predominance  of  others.  After  several 
characteristic  measures  for  the  orchestra,  the  voices  of  the  smaller 
spirits  (chorus  of  sopranos)  are  heard  in  a  light,  airy  movement, 
soon  answered  by  others  (altos)  in  imitation.  These  are  in  turn 
called  by  hobgoblins  and  bogies  (tenors  and  basses)  in  slow  and 
solemn  tones.  The  female  voices  join  the  chorus  again  with  their 
original  song,  while  triangle,  tambourine,  xylophone,  and  small 
cymbal  are  added  one  by  one,  each  having  its  own  rhythm.  At 
last  all  the  choruses  with  the  full  orchestra  resolve  and  mingle  in 
the  caldron  of  sound,  giving  fourteen  different  themes  and 
rhythms,  and  twenty-seven  distinct  voice  progressions. 

Another  melodrama  follows,  and  is  itself  succeeded  by  the 
"  Procession  of  Eight  Kings,"  when,  with  a  curious  descending 
passage  of  wood-wind,  the  caldron  sinks,  and  while  the  kings 
slowly  pass,  the  bassoons  and  clarinets  give  the  ghastly  tones  of 
the  Banquo  motive,  the  'cellos  and  basses  having  a  peculiar  stac- 
cato accompaniment.  The  whole  scene  finally  develops  into  a 
sepulchral  march.  The  "  Witches'  Dance  "  follows,  and  after  a 
pastoral  motive  conies  the  "Defeat  of  Macbeth,"  which  is  the 
chief  number  of  the  work.  This  number  is  in  absolute  contrast 
to  the  overture,  being  distinctly  objective  in  idea  and  treatment. 
In  the  opening  of  the  number  the  quiet  of  the  English  camp  is 
broken  by  a  distant  trumpet-call,  answered  by  another  more  re- 
mole,  and  again  by  others  near  at  hand.  Each  trumpet  being  in  a 
different  key,  the  blare  of  the  various  fanfaires  forms  a  wild  and 
original  introduction  to  the  rugged  "  March  of  the  English,"  which 
follows.  The  march  gradually  dies  away,  and  the  pipes  of  the 
Scottish  shepherds  sound  among  the  hills,  developing    into  a 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


charming  pastoral  episode.  The  march  is  again  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  is  broken  by  the  gallop  of  Macbeth's  forces  as  they  obey 
the  command  to  "  send  out  more  horses,  skirr  the  country  round. ' 
They  approach  nearer,  and  at  intervals  are  heard  hoarse  snouts  and 
blasts  of  horns  as  the  Scottish  army  rushes  to  the  onset.  In  con- 
trast to  the  diabolical  blare  of  the  horns  of  Macbeth's  horse  are 
heard  the  clear,  bright  tones  of  the  English  trumpets.  With  a 
terrific  crash  the  opposing  armies  close,  and  in  the  contusion  are 
heard  the  clang  and  clash  of  sword  and  spear,  the  whiz  and  whir 
of  bolt  and  arrow,  the  thud  of  maces  and  battle-axes,  the  shrieks 
of  the  wounded,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  the  neighing  of  affright- 
ed steeds,  the  curses  of  their  riders,  and,  over  all,  the  wild  chaos 
and  surging  "current  of  a  heady  fight,"  the  fanfarre  of  trumpets, 
and  the  howls  of  horns.  The  storm  of  bat  tie  for  a  moment  sub- 
sides, only  to  rage  again  with  increased  fury.  At  last,  with  a 
fierce,  syncopated  development  of  the  "  English  March  Theme," 
which  at  last  gains  the  ascendency,  the  climax  is  reached,  and  the 
enure  orchestra  bursts  forth  with  the  "Warnings  of  Fate,"  in 
which  Macbeth  is  slain.  The  gallop  of  his  retreating  forces  dies 
away,  and  the  trumpets  once  more  summon  the  English  forces  to 
assemble.  The  "March"  now  reappears,  with  a  massive  contra- 
puntal figure,  and  culminates  in  an  heroic  canonic  treatment  of  the 
main  theme,  illustrative  of  the  proclamation  of  Malcolm  as  king 
of  Scotland. 

This  is,  in  brief,  a  description  of  one  of  the  most  important 
works  yet  written  in  America,  and  one  that  is  unique  in  its  class. 

San  Francisco,  January  27, 1S85.  C.  W. 


Second  Song  Recital  by  Mr.  Pasmore. 

The  invitation  concert  of  last  week  was  largely  attended,  at 
Irving  Hall,  and  proved,  in  several  particulars,  a  more  satisfactory 
evening  than  the  first  recital  given  by  Mr.  Pasmore.  A  shorter 
programme,  varied  by  solo  numbers  for  the  piano  and  violoncello, 
achieved  happy  results  in  the  matter  of  a  sustained  attention  from 
the  audience;  and  although  Mr.  Pasmorc's  vocal  style  has  under- 
gone no  perceptible  change  during  the  last  few  months,  its  charac- 
teristics and  peculiarities  were  less  extensively,  and  therefore  bet- 
ter, applied  than  upon  his  first  appearance.  As  then,  he  presents 
the  vexing  contradiction  of  a  musician  with  refined  and  discrimi- 
nating taste,  with  that  quick  judgment  which  instinctively  and 
unfailingly  chooses  the  best,  and  with  a  nice  sense  of  musical  val- 
ues, who  yet  falls  short  of  logical  success  in  the  exercise  of  these 
uncommon  gifts.  Add  to  an  enumeration  of  such  endowments  the 
facts  of  a  thorough  education  and  careful  technical  training,  and 
there  is,  apparently,  no  earthly  reason  why  Mr.  Pasmore  should 
not,  at  will,  inspire  and  sway  his  hearers.  Just  one  element  seems 
to  be  lacking  in  his  power  to  do  so.  One  may  call  it  want  of 
force,  in  default  of  a  better  word.  It  certainly  can  not  be  absence 
of  enthusiasm  in  a  singer  who  has  studied  so  entirely  to  the  point. 
The  first  vocal  number  of  the  evening— L.  S.  Davis's  setting  of 
the  "  Bedouin  Love  Song  " — offered  a  complete  illustration  re- 
specting this  deficiency.  The  words  were  there,  the  melody,  the 
fire  of  the  refrain,  all  the  nuances  and  intended  effects,  but  it  was 
so  diluted,  so  reduced,  so  veiled  and  withdrawn,  that  it  seemed  a 
song  of  yesterday.  Miss  Marshall's  piano  support,  emphatically 
an  accompaniment  of  to-day,  wrought  sad  havoc  with  the  per- 
spective, and  no  doubt  drew  special  attention  to  that  remoteness 
of  delivery  which  appears  as  Mr.  Pasmore's  misfortune  rather  than 
as  his  fault.  "I  Fear  no  Foe,"  by  Pinsuti,  was  little  better;  but 
in  the  delightful  group  of  eight  brief  Schumann  songs,  from  "  A 
Poet's  Love,"  a  much  more  harmonious  adjustment  was  reached 
between  singer  and  player. 

Schumaan's  songs  are  only  too  rarely  heard  in  the  concert -ball. 
With  the  modern  Lied  of  Franz  Liszt,  Lassen,  Raff,  and  all  the 
list  of  late  song-writers,  they  differ  entirely  from  the  Italian  del 
canto,  a  maze  of  ornamental  developments,  trills,  runs,  and  sense- 
less embellishment,  and  represent  a  vocal  style  recognized  as  the 
highest  art.  A  special  interest  attached  to  these  selections  given 
by  Mr.  Pasmore,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  two  publications 
concerning  Robert  Schumann  have  lately  come  before  the  public— 
a  book  on  his  life  by  J.  A.  F.  Maitland,  and  an  essay  on  Schumann 
and  his  school,  by  Louis  Ehlert.  In  these  works,  as  elsewhere, 
the  beauty  of  Schumann's  songs,  with  their  expressive  melody  and 
equally  valuable  accompaniments,  receives  unqualified  praise ;  and, 
although  Mr.  Pasmore's  audience  seemed  to  follow  him  dully  in 
those  particular  numbers,  his  selections  were  none,  the  less  merit- 
orious on  that  account.  One  keenly  felt  his  lack  of  warmth  and 
passion  in  "  Wenn  ich  in  deine  Augen  seh',"  and  "  Ich  grolle 
nicht  " — the  latter  being  also  taken  in  an  excessively  slow  tempo. 
But  "  Ich  hab'  im  Traum  geweinet,"  so  difficut  a  song  to  sing  with 
its  unsupported  intervals,  was  rendered  with  much  finish;  "Die 
Rose,  die  Lilie  "  was  also  delightful,  together  with  "Im  wunder- 
schonen  Monat  mai." 

"Honor  and  Arms,"  from  the  oratorio  of  "  Samson,"  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  pleasing  numbers:  "  All  are  Sleeping"  and  "  Song 
Bridge."  To  the  first  was  played  only  a  concealed  and  distant 
string  accompaniment,  while  to  the  support  of  the  second  a  piano 
part  was  added.  In  response  to  an  encore,  "All  are  Sleeping  " 
was  repeated.  Three  songs  by  Mr  Pasmore  were  included  in  toe 
programme— "Harmony,"  "The  Miller's  Daughter,"  and  "Sea 
Song;"  also,  an  old  German  and  old  English  song,  "  My  Lodging 
is  the  Cellar  "  and  "  Down  Among  the  Dead  Men." 

Two  movements  from  Rubinstein's  sonata  for  'cello  and  piano, 
a.  moderuto  asset  and  b.  molto  vivo,  were  entertaingly  played  by 
Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  and  Mr.  Emil  Knell.  Mrs.  Carr's  solos 
were  a  Barcarole  in  F  minor,  by  Rubinstein,  and  Chopin's  Etude 
in  F  major.  Mr.  Knell,  with  his  usual  good  taste,  gave  Musette, 
and  was  recalled  to  repeat  his  selection  m  part. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


On  Friday  evening,  February  6th,  Mrs.  Henry  Norton,  assisted 
by  Miss  Jessie  Gregg  will  give  a  song  recital  at  Masonic  Hall,  in 
Oakland.  The  vocal  part  of  the  promised  programme  will  be  drawn 
from  Gounod,  Rubinstein,  Kjerulf,  Barnby,  Haydn,  Lassen,  and 
other  sources.  Miss  Gregg  will  play  a  "  Ballade  "  by  Reinecke, 
selections  by  Bach,  Paradies,  and  X.  Scharwenka. 


At  the  extra  Philharmonic  concert,  to  be  given  February  7th,  the 
feature  of  the  programme  will  be  the  perlormance  of  Chopin's  F 
minor  concerto,  the  piano  part  taken  by  Miss  Belle  Welton.  The 
ability  of  this  young  lady  and  her  talent  as  a  pianiste  insure  a 
successful  rendition  of  this  interesting  and  beautiful  composition, 
and  her  appearance,  with  orchestra,  will  be  a  musical  event. 

F.  A. 

It  is  only  at  Windsor  that  Queen  Victoria  now  invites 
guests.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  a  visit  to 
the  Castle  necessarily  involves  much  personal  intercourse 
with  the  Queen.  The  guests,  who  are  usually  invited  by 
Sir  John  Cowell,  are  expected  to  reach  the  Castle  only  in 
time  for  dinner,  and  after  settling  in  their  respective  rooms 
and  arraying  themselves  in  full-dress,  they  assemble  in  the 
long  gallery  by  half-past  eight,  and  a  few  minutes  before 
dinner  the  Queen  enters  from  her  private  room  just  in  time 
to  say  a  few  words  to  each  person  before  going  into  the 
dining-room.  Politics  are  never  mentioned,  and  all  per- 
sonal affairs  and  gossip  of  every  kind  are  rigidly  excluded. 
The  dining-room  is  a  brilliant  sight,  with  the  multitude  of 
attendants  in  their  varied  uniforms.  The  dinner  is  always 
•  very  good,  and  the  menu  not  too  long.  Champagne  and 
claret  are  the  "prevailing"  wines  at  the  royal  table. 
There  is  an  immense  stock  of  fine  old  port  in  the  cellars, 
but  very  little  is  now  drunk.  Prince  Albert  always  took  a 
glass  of  Tokay  after  dinner,  and  a  supply  used  to  be  sent 
to  him  every  year  from  Hungary. 


The  Flight   from  the  Convent. 

I  see  the  starlights  quiver 
Like  jewels  in  the  river; 
The  bank  is  hid  with  sedge; 
What  if  I  slip  the  edge! 

I  thought  1  knew  the  way 

By  night  as  well  as  day; 

How  soon  a  lover  goes  astray  1 

The  place  is  somewhat  lonely — 
I  mean  for  just  one  only. 
I  brought  the  boat  ashore 
An  hour  ago  or  more. 

Well,  I  will  sit  and  wait; 

She  fixed  the  hour  at  eight; 

Good  angels  bring  her  not  late! 

To-morrow's  tongues  that  name  her 
Will  hardly  dare  to  blame  her; 
A  lily  still  is  white 
Through  all  the  dark  of  night. 

The  morning  sun  shall  show 

The  bride  as  pure  as  snow, 

Whose  wedding  all  the  world  shall  know. 

O  God!  that  I  should  gain  her! 
But  what  can  so  detain  her? 
Hist!  yelping  cur;  thy  bark 
Will  fright  her  in  the  dark. 

What!  striking  nine?    That's  fast. 

Is  some  one  walking  past? 

Oh,  so  thou  art  come  at  last ! 

Now,  why  thy  long  delaying? 
Alack!  thy  beads  and  praying? 
If  thou,  a  saint,  doth  hope 
To  kneel  and  kiss  the  Pope, 

Then  I,  a  sinner,  know 

Where  sweeter  kisses  grow — 
Nay,  now,  just  one  before  we  go! 

Nay,  twice,  and,  by  St.  Peterr 

The  second  was  the  sweeter  I 

Quick,  now,  and  in  the  boat! 

Good-bye,  old  tower  and  moat. 
May  mildew  from  the  sky 
Drop  blindness  on  the  eye 
That  lurks  to  watch  our  going  by! 

Oh,  saintly  maid,  I  told  thee 
No  convent  wall  should  hold  thee. 
Look,  yonder  comes  the  moon;  t 
We  started  not  too  soon.  * 

See  how  we  pass  that  mill. 

What,  is  the  night  so  chill? 

Then  I  must  fold  thee  closer  still. 

— Theodore  Tilt  on. 


A  Persian  Song. 

Ah,  sad  are  they  who  know  not  love, 
But  far  from  passion's  tears  and  smiles 

Drift  down  a  moonless  sea,  beyond 
The  silvery  coast  of  fairy  isles. 

And  sadder  they  whose  longing  lips 

Kiss  empty  air,  and  never  touch 
The  deaf,  warm  mouth  of  those  they  love; 

Waiting,  wasting,  suffering  much. 

But  clear  as  amber,  fine  as  musk, 

Is  life  to  those  who,  Pilgrim-wise, 
Move  hand  in  hand  from  dawn  to  dusk — 

Each  morning  nearer  Paradise. 

Oh,  not  for  them  shall  angels  pray! 

They  stand  in  everlasting  light; 
They  walk  in  Allah's  smiles  by  day, 

And  nestle  in  His  heart  by  night. 

—  T.B.  Aldrich. 


Evening. 


The  air  is  chill  and  the  day  grows  late, 

And  the  clouds  come  in  through  the  Golden  Gate, 

Phantom  fleets  they  seem  to  me, 

From  a  shoreless  and  unsounded  sea; 

Their  shadowy  spars  and  misty  sails, 

Unshattered,  have  weathered  a  thousand  gales; 

Slow  wheeling,  lo!  in  squadrons  gray, 

They  part,  and  hasten  along  the  bay, 

Each  to  its  anchorage  finding  way. 

Where  the  hills  of  Saucelito  swell, 

Many  in  gloom  may  shelter  well, 

And  others— behold! — unchallenged  pass 

By  the  silent  guns  of  Alcatraz. 

No  greetings  of  thunder  and  flame  exchange 

The  armed  isle  and  the  cruisers  strange; 

Their  meteor  flags,  so  widely  flown, 

Were  blazoned  in  a  land  unknown, 

And,  charmed  from  war  and  wind  and  tide 

Along  the  quiet  wave  they  glide. 

What  bear  these  ships?   What  news,  what  freight 

Do  they  bring  us  through  the  Golden  Gate? 

Sad  echoes  of  words  in  gladness  spoken, 

And  withered  hopes  for  the  poor  heart-broken. 

Ah,  many  and  many  a  venture  we 

Have  rashly  sent  to  the  shoreless  sea! 

Ah,  many  an  hour  have  you  and  I 

Sweet  friend,  in  sadness  seen  go  by, 

While  our  eager,  longing  thoughts  wece  roving 

Over  the  waste  for  something  loving, 

Something  rich,  and  chaste,  and  kind, 

To  brighten  and  bless  a  lonely  mind; 

And  only  waited,  to  behold 

Ambition's  gems,  affection's  gold 

Return,  as  "remorse"  and  "a  broken  vow," 

In  such  ships  of  mist  as  I  see  now. 

The  air  is  chill  and  the  day  grows  late, 
And  the  clouds  come  in  through  the  Golden  Gate, 
Freighted  with  sorrow,  heavy  with  woe; 
But  these  shapes  that  cluster,  dark  and  low, 
To-morrow  shall  be  all  aglow! 
In  the  blaze  of  the  coming  morn,  these  mists, 
Whose  weight  my  heart  in  vain  resists, 
Will  brighten  and  shine  and  soar  to  heaven, 
In  thin  white  robes  like  souls  forgiven. 
For  heaven  is  kind,  and  every  thing, 
As  well  as  a  winter,  has  a  spring. 
So,  praise  to  God!  who  brings  the  day 
That  shines  our  regrets  and  fears  away. 
For  the  blessed  morn  I  can  walch  ana  wait 
While  the  clouds  come  in  through  the  Golden  Gate. 
— Edward  Pollotk, 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 

He  Visits  Genoa. 
Christmas  day  we  sighted  land  off  Genoa,  lat.  44  deg.  21  min.  18 
sec.  north,  long.  8  deg.  54  min.  24  sec.  east.  A  strong  southerly 
breeze  on  our  hind  quarter  luffed  us  up  a  little  on  the  quarter-deck 
and  hauled  us  taut  amidships.  On  the  lee  bow  a  light  sea  was 
breaking  as  a  young  landlubber  from  Corsica  leaned  athwart  the 
taffrail  and  fed  the  hungry  sea  with  little  fragments  of  his  break- 
fast. Off  to  the  left  lay  Genoa,  looking  as  it  did  four  hundred 
years  ago,  when  Columbus  was  reluctantly  born  there.  How  times 
nave  changed  since  Chris  used  to  live  there!  Any  one  would 
hardly  remember  the  place  except  by  its  general  appearance  and 
the  pictures  fortunately  preserved  in  the  geographies. 

A  railway  connects  Genoa  with  Turin.  I  tried  to  get  a  pass 
over  this  road,  but  met  with  only  indifferent  success.  The  road  is 
run  almost  exclusively  by  foreigners,  and  the  employes  are  largely 
foreigners.  Wherever  I  go  in  Europe  I  meet  this  great  drawback 
and  stumbling-block  to  enjoyment.  So  I  did  not  make  the  rail- 
way authorities  understand  about  the  pass,  and  after  both  arms 
had  been  talked  loose,  I  said  it  was  no  matter,  I  would  sooner  walk 
anyhow.  Still,  I  shall  leave  Italy  with  an  unfriendly  feeling  toward 
this  road,  and  shall  do  all  I  can  to  turn  travel  over  some  other 
thoroughfare. 

Genoa  was  founded  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  yet  is 
not  a  very  big  town  after  all.  If  I  could  have  two  thousand  years 
in  which  to  build  a  town  and  couldn't  get  up  a  bigger,  better,  and 
cleaner  town,  I  would  cease  to  be  a  townist  and  enter  into  some 
other  business  by  which  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 

Genoa  is  mainly  celebrated  in  history  for  being  the  birthplace  of 
the  man  who  discovered  America,  and  yet  he  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  born  in  Genoa,  and  he  did  not  discover  America.  Such 
is  life!  Our  heroes,  our  gods,  and  our  goddesses  melt  away  under 
the  terrible  alchemy  of  years,  and  history,  that  at  first  crowns  the 
obscure  with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  at  last  tears  down  the  name 
she  has  worked  for  years  to  carve,  and  fills  the  hungry  maw 
■of  oblivion  with  the  inanimate  dust.  One  after  another,  heroes, 
discoverers,  poets,  and  artists  fade  away.  William  Tell,  Colum- 
bus, Shakespeare,  and  many  others  have  suffered  again  and  again 
at  the  hands  of  the  historical  vampire,  and  it  would  seem  that  none 
of  us  are  absolutely  safe.  The  youngest  of  us  may  yet  live  to 
learn  that  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  was  not  the  author  of  her  own  veg- 
etable compound.  Thus  we  live  and  labor  for  half  a  century  to 
perfect  a  balm  that  will  knock  the  blind-staggers  higher  than  Gil- 
deroy's  kite,  and  at  last  a  vandal  historian  robs  us  of  our  hard- 
won  fame.  I  often  wonder  that  we  have  as  much  courage  and 
lofty  ambition  as  we  have. 

History  says  that  the  early  years  of  Genoa  up  to  1270  were 
stormy  and  tempestuous  in  the  extreme,  the  government  being 
Democratic  in  form.  Then  the  Democrats  got  out  of  "  soap,"  and 
I  judge  from  general  appearances  that  Genoa  has  never  fully  recov- 
ered the  loss.  A  "soap"  campaign  through  Italy  at  the  present 
time  would  be  productive  of  much  good.  It  would  muss  up  the 
Mediterranean  very  bad,  however,  for  a  few  weeks,  and  change  the 
rich  olive  complexion  of  the  1  eople. 

The  first  Doge  was  elected  in  1339.  I  do  not  know  what  the  du- 
ties of  a  Doge  were  nor  what  salary  he  received,  but  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  the  pay  was  good. 

Genoa  is  a  great  place  for  the  building  of  ships.    Elegant  house- 
hold furniture  is  made  here  also,  such  as  chairs,  tables,  cabinets, 
and  other  articles  of  vertu.     "  Be  vertuous  and  you  will  be  happy, 
is  the  motto  of  the  Genoese.    They  believe  in  having  a  motto 
whether  they  use  it  or  not. 

Ten  years  ago  Genoa  had  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  thousand,  but  I  think  there  are  more  here  now.  I  thought 
I  counted  more  beggars  than  that,  and  there  must  have  been  at 
least  two  hundred  people  there  who  were  not  identified  with  that 
industry.  I  have  always  done  what  I  could  in  America  to  relieve 
want,  but  where  want  seems  to  be  the  normal  condition,  I  allow 
nature  to  take  her  course.  The  beggars  of  Italy  glory  in  their 
shame.  They  are  glad  that  they  thought  of  it  instead  of  yielding 
to  a  weak  and  foolish  temptation  to  fritter  away  their  young  lives 
in  manual  labor. 

Thus  they  will  live  and  do  well,  especially  if  nature  has  blessed 
them  with  a  crooked  leg  or  a  double  hump  on  the  back.  To  the 
Italian  beggar  a  large  voluptuous  tumor  or  a  face  that  would  stop 
a  clock  is  a  bonanza,  and  America  is  the  most  liberal  in  its  contri- 
butions.— New  York  Mercury. 

He  Describes  the  'Prentice  Cowboy. 

The  gentle  reader  may  not  believe  it,  but  I  saw  an  amateur  cow- 
boy land  in  the  far  West  whose  long  and  waving  hair  was  tied  with 
a  knot  of  pale-blue  ribbon,  and  who  wore  a  new  suit  of  buck-skin 
that  had  never  been  wet. 

A  meeting  of  "  Kavveyard  No.  2"  was  at  once  called  to  take 
action  in  the  matter  of  entertaining  the  new  and  beautifully  pict- 
uresque terror.  In  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  the  Most  Exem- 
plary Bedouin  of  the  Lariat  stated  that  there  was  an  apprentice  at 
the  outer  gate  of  the  Corral  who  desired  to  be  a  free  working  Knight 
of  the  Quirt. 

A  programme  was  then  arranged  by  which  the  young  man  was 
to  be  entertained  and  fully  instructed  in  the  signs  of  distress,  grand 
hailing  signs,  grips,  pass-words,  explanations,  and  signals  of  the 
order. 

The  name  of  the  apprentice  was  Claude.  Anybody  would  almost 
know  that  to  look  at  him.  He  wanted  the  pure  air  of  the  plains  to 
fan  his  brow,  he  said,  and  fill  him  with  vigor.  He  wanted  to  learn 
how  to  rope  a  steer  and  conquer  him,  and  make  him  subservient. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  "Kavveyard"  said  that  his  morbid  curiosity 
should  be  gratified. 

First,  however,  he  must  wet  the  new  buck-skin  clothes.  They 
went  into  a  gilded  hell,  and  drank  a  great  deal  of  common  cook- 
ing whisky,  at  Claude's  expense.  Then  they  took  him  to  an  irri- 
gation ditch,  and  saturated  him  with  moisture.  After  that,  under 
the  auspices  of  "  Kavveyard  No.  2,"  he  was  kept  out  in  the  hot  sun 
till  his  buck-skin  clothes  began  to  dry  and  shrink. 

Slowly,  as  the  sun  rose  higher,  Claude's  pantaloons  proceeded  to 
ditto.  He  began  to  attract  attention.  With  his  hair  looped  back 
and  festooned  with  a  pale-blue  ribbon  with  grease  on  it,  and  a  suit 
of  buck-skin  that  was  getting  so  tight  that  it  might  crack  down 
the  back  at  any  moment,  people  began  to  gather  around  him  and 
express  an  interest  in  him.  Boys  stopped  in  crowds  to  ask  where 
it  came  from,  and  business  men  halted  and  said  it  was  queer  what 
funny  things  we  could  run  across  when  we  didn't  have  a  gun. 

Finally  they  took  Claude  out  to  the  stock-yards  to  "  rope  a 
steer."  They  didn't  dare  to  turn  him  in  with  a  real  sure-enough 
wild  steer,  but  borrowed  one  of  a  man  who  kept  wild  steers  to  let 
on  such  occasions. 

Claude  chased  the  ferocious  brute  around  the  yard  nearly  all  day 
before  he  threw  his  lariat  so  as  to  ca'ch  on.  1  he  loop  went  over 
the  steer's  neck,  but,  unfortunately,  the  fierce  young  solitary  horse- 
man got  his  own  neck  tangled  up  in  the  other  end  of  the  string. 
Those  who  know  the  habits  of  the  steer,  even  when  domesticated, 
will  remember  that  it  takes  a  man  with  a  very  muscular  neck  to 
outjerk  him  when  he  is  in  good  spirits. 

This  steer  jerked  Claude  head-first  across  the  arena,  the  ambling 
steed  bringing  up  the  rear.  It  was  an  exciting  scene.  The  steer 
had  one  end  of  the  lariat,  the  horse  the  other,  and  Claude  was  sus- 
pended between  them,  in  the  hands  of  his  friends. 

Sometimes  the  steer  would  jerk,  and  then  the  horse  would  retal- 
iate. Then  they  would  allow  Claude  to  get  his  breath,  and  theex- 
ercise  would  be  renewed.  Finally  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Texas  Steers  came  in  and  cut  the 
lariat. 

Claude  went  home  in  a  few  days  after  this  episode,  wearing  a 
look  of  chastened  disappointment  and  human  clothes. 

At  the  Academy  of  Design  at  Cheyenne  there  may  be  seen  a 
shrunken  and  emaciated  suit  of  buck-skin  clo'hes,  with  short 
sleeves  and  Knickerbocker  pantaloons;  also  a  solid  knot  of  blue 
ribbon.    They  are  mementoes  of  Claude. — fuel-. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


PAINTING    PARIS    RED. 


•Parisina"   tells  how  the  Dudes  of  Lutetia    Celebrate  the   Holidays, 


The  last  week  of  the  year! 

A  week  for  the  settling  of  all  social  debts,  for  the  ce- 
menting of  new  loves  and  friendships,  and  for  renewing  the 
leases  of  old  ones;  a  terrible  week  for  the  impecunious,  a 
week  of  toil  and  trouble  for  the  rich,  and  of  golden  profit 
for  tradesmen  and  dependents;  a  week  when  the  open- 
handed  are -kings,  and  when  the  niggard  hides  his  head; 
to  which  we  look  forward  with  mingled  anxiety  and  pleas- 
ure, and  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  majority  heave  a 
sigh  of  relief. 

If  Paris  is  the  paradise  of  Americans— so  we  are  wont  to 
call  it  on  this  side  of  the  herring-pond — the  paradise  of  the 
French  bachelor  would  be  a  year  from  which  some  kindly 
hand  had  erased  the  last  eight  or  ten  and  the  first  two  or 
three  days.  An  attack  of  some  malady— not  dangerous, 
of  course— has  been  welcomed  with  delight  at  this  season. 
Many  a  man  would  bear  a  good  deal  to  be  quit  of  the  ob- 
ligations entailed  upon  him  on  New  Year's  day.  But  the 
illness  must  be  no  sham,  and  followed  by  a  due  period  of 
convalescence,  or  the  secret  will  be  out  of  the  bag  and  the 
supposed  sufferer  remain  a  marked  man  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  Suspicion  always  attaches  itself  to  indisposition  so 
manifestly  convenient,  and  the  ready  influenza  or  well- 
timed  sprained  foot  has  been  superseded  by  the  trip  to  the 
Siuth.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  how  many  visits  to  the 
sunny  haunts  of  society  on  the  Mediterranean  have  their 
origin  in  a  desire  to  be  away  when  blackmail,  in  the  shape 
of  gifts  to  great  and  small,  is  being  levied  upon  them.  At 
Nice  or  Cannes  a  few  louis  spent  on  flowers  go  a  long  way, 
and  friends  at  home  may  be  satisfied  also — thanks  to  the 
rapids— with  a  fresh  handful  of  winter  roses  and  carnations. 

Only  a  very  small  minority  are  able  thus  to  avoid  the  tax 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Etrenne,  either  by  creeping 
under  the  bed-clothes  or  by  flight;  the  majority  must 
grin  and  bear  it  submissively.  They  must  fee  their  own 
and  their  friends'  servants;  they  must  perform  the  part  of 
beneficent  fairy  toward  their  friends'  children,  though  they 
know  nothing  and  careless  about  the  "little  darlings"; 
they  must  carry  sweetmeats  and  flowers  to  all  the  hostesses 
who  have  bidden  them  to  feasts  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
These  are  their  social  obligations.  Others  are  trying  in  an- 
other way.  The  care  of  providing  acceptable  presents  for 
the  lady  of  their  choice  or  of  their  dreams  is  by  no  means  a 
sinecure — how  to  convey  the  tenderest  sentiments  through 
the  medium  of  a  box  of  bonbons  on  the  one  hand,  and  how 
on  another  to  outbid  richer  rivals  for  the  smiles  of  Circe. 
Fortunately,  even  Circe  has  sometimes  a  soul  above  lucre, 
and  may,  while  she  lavishes  soft  glances  on  the  sender  of  a 
basketful  of  wax-like  lilies-of-the-valley,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  man  who  wraps  up  sugar-kisses  in  bank  notes.  This 
does  not  happen  often,  I  admit.  She  may  infinitely  prefer 
the  lilies,  but  stern  necessity  mostly  compels  her  to  accept 
"  kisses." 

Parisina  had  the  good  luck  to  get  a  peep  at  the  note- 
book of  a  fashionable  Boulevardier.  This  is  how  he 
solved  the  problem:  "  For  my  venerable  grandmamma,  a 
chaplet  blessed  by  the  Pope,  and  some  of  Charbonnel's 
bonbons  to  remind  her  of  the  days  of  her  youth.  For  my 
pretty  mamma,  a  gown  of  white  cloth  embroidered  with 
silver;  she  is  far  too  fond  of  sable  robes.  For  my  married 
sister,  who,  like  Mrs.  Primrose,  has  an  eye  to  economy,  a 
pelisse  lined  with  Russian  sable;  and  for  her  little  girl  a 
doll,  with  the  admonition  to  provide  me,  some  twenty 
years  hence,  with  a  grandniece,  to  whom  I  promise  to 
stand  godfather.  To  my  cousin,  to  whom  I  mean  to  pro- 
pose in  due  course,  a  missal,  bound  in  morocco  and  orna- 
mented with  forget-me-nots.  {N.  B.— Place  my  card  be- 
tween the  leaves  at  the  marriage  service.)  For  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  a  jeweled  stiletto;  for  M.  le  Cure's  poor-box,  a 
thousand  francs;  for  my  godson,  a  dozen  pounds  of  choc- 
olate; for  my  doctor,  a  bronze  bust;  for  my  tutor,  a  box 
of  cigars;  for  one  old  love,  a  picture  to  place  in  her  ora- 
tory; for  the  vicomtesse,  roses  and  hyacinths  for  boudoir; 
and,  finally,  for  the  pretty  baroness,  an  exquisite  sachet 
stuffed  with  bonbons,  concealing  within  a  pearl  of  price — 
this  to  be  accompanied  by  a  well-turned  sentence  anent 
hidden  treasures  and  hearts."  May  I  flatter  myself  that 
my  unmarried  San  Franciscan  readers  will  profit  by  this 
example?  In  which  case,  I  shall  consider  that  I  deserve 
the  thanks  of  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  female  community. 

But  the  last  eight  days  of  the  year  are  not  confined  to 
the  choice  and  purchase,  to  the  giving  and  receiving,  of 
presents.  There  is,  also,  much  feasting  and  some  unholy 
frolicking.  Our  children  must  have  their  Christmas  trees, 
and  we  our  Reveillon.  Before  going  out,  bent  on  mild 
dissipation,  we  stuffed  our  little  ones'  shoes  with  toys  and 
goodies.  Nurse  tells  them  that  le  petit  Noel  comes  down 
the  chimney  on  such  occasions  to  fill  the  ready  shoe  or 
stocking.  The  more  innocent  have  faith  in  the  legend; 
the  skeptical— and  I  think  they  are  the  majority— only 
make  believe.  A  small  boy  of  my  acquaintance,  after 
calling  up  the  chimney  and  getting  no  answer  on  the  sub- 
ject ot  a  drum  he  coveted,  turned  incredulous,  and  begged 
his  mother  to  get  the  toy,  as  he  considered  le  petit  Noel  a 
myth— or  deaf  The  Christmas  candles,  so  brilliant  earlier 
in  the  evening,  have  guttered  themselves  out;  the  tree 
stands  desolate  and  gloomy,  with  most  of  the  glittering 
baubles  pulled  from  its  sombre  green  branches.  Then  we 
go  forth,  leaving  peace  and  quiet  behind,  into  the  well-lit 
streets. 

Reveillon,  like  hot  cross-buns,  ought  to  be  merely  the  ac- 
cessory to  church-going  and  fasting.  To  dispense  with 
hearing  mass  and  then  to  rei<eiltonner,  is  taking  the  sweets 
without  the  bitters.  Ladies  seldom  take  the  one  without 
the  other.  If  we  do  indulge  in  a  cozy  little  supper,  it  is 
generally  after  having  listened  to  the  chanting  and  the  or- 
gan. The  latter  part  of  the  programme  is  a  thing  we  are 
just  a  least  bit  ashamed  of.  We  don't  do  it  as  a  rule, 
we  tell  our  friends  afterward.  This  year  I  had  a  fancy 
to  see  how  Paris  looked  on  Reveillon  night.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  I  have  never  indulged  in  this  way  be- 
fore, but  I  have  done  it  more  discreetly.  A  closed  vehicle 
has  carried  me  from  my  own  house  to  the  supper— at  a 
friend's  house  or  in  the  cabinet  particulier  of  a  fashionable 


restaurant.  However,  I  had  a  fancy— the  night  being  dry 
and  frosty — to  goon  foot  along  the  boulevards.  Over  the 
way,  at  the  naughty  Maison  Dore,  a  few  bright  windows 
told  us  where  a  dozen  or  two  of  revelers  were  doing  their 
best  to  cheat  themselves  into  something  like  gayety.  Al- 
bert, the  magnificent  butler,  who  was  pointed  out  to  me, 
had  a  look  of  gloom  and  dejection  on  his  face  that  was 
most  pathetic.  He  brightened  for  a  moment  as  he  saw  a 
coroneted  carriage  stop,  and  two  fair  sinners,  sparkling  with 
diamonds,  glide  across  the  pavement  in  the  direction  of  his 
napkin.  But  the  illusion  was  quickly  dissipated.  Instead 
of  entering  the  restaurant  they  stopped  in  front  of  Geslin's, 
next  door,  to  look  at  the  charming  display  of  fans  and — 
garters.  Then  came  Geslin's  turn  to  be  disappointed,  for, 
after  all,  the  beauties  were  content  with  looking;  and  hav- 
ing murmured  something  that  sounded  like  "  chien  de 
baron,"  quietly  sat  down  at  Tortoni's  and  ordered  two 
lemon  ices. 

At  Sylvan's,  near  the  Opera,  we  halted  for  Chablis  and 
oysters.  It  was  very  improper,  of  course,  but  women  are 
willful,  and  I  was,  as  I  said,  determined  to  see  a  little  Re- 
veillon life  for  myself;  besides  my  veil  was  a  thick  one. 
We  had  hardly  put  our  heads  in  the  cafe  before  we  wished 
we  were  out  again.  Such  a  noisy,  rowdy,  roystering,  bawl- 
ing crowd  I  Such  a  medley  of  tongues  and  confusion  of 
castes.  Such  a  salmagundi  of  drunken  dukes,  tailors,  co- 
cottes,  waiters,  and  milliners.  However,  having  once  gone 
so  far  there  was  no  escape  for  us.  In  next  to  no  time  we 
were  hustled  away  from  the  door  and  into  a  seat  near  three 
economical  sons  of  the  great  sauerkraut  land,  who  were 
seeing  the  fun  cheaply  in  a  corner  for  ten  cents  a-piece — 
the  cost  of  their  hock  and  attendance.  In  another  minute 
a  waiter  dashed  a  dish  of  oysters  on  the  table;  and  we 
found  ourselves  washing  down  stale  mollusks  with  an  infe- 
rior but  expensive  bottle  of  spurious  Burgundy.  At  three 
o'clock,  or  thereabouts,  the  crowd  began  to  thin.  Little 
Mora  grew  sick  of  his  milliner  and  took  himself  off  to  his 
chambers.  The  ladies  in  the  cafe  fell  asleep.  The  tailors 
looked  solemn  as  they  thought  of  their  bills  and  reflected 
on  the  shutters  that  would  nave  to'  be  taken  down  at  day- 
break. Our  escort  settled  the  score  and  we  sallied  into 
the  streets  again. 

Hardly  had  we  done  so  than  we  ran  into  young  M.  de  la 
Roche  Gruyere  and  a  select  party,  singing  sentimental  dit- 
ties at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  evidently  much  the 
worse  for  an  exciting  evening.  They  were  on  their  way 
home,  it  appears,  from  a  rehearsal  at  the  Cirque  Molier. 
The  showy  young  woman  in  their  midst  was  the  equestrian, 
Mile.  Lucie;  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  had  just  been 
playing  the  clown,  in  right  down  literal,  rplain  English. 
I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  Cirque  Molier.  An 
original— an  "  eccentric  clubman "  (to  use  the  French 
phrase) — built  the  circus,  about  two  years  ago,  in  the  tail 
of  his  fine  house  near  the  Pare  Monceaux,  to  gratify  a 
passion  for  acrobatic  horse-riding.  M.  de  Morny  had  al- 
ready set  the  fashion  of  oddity,  and  M.  Molier's  amateur 
clowning  was  pronounced  "  Ires  chic,  Ires  pschutt."  The 
giddy  young  men  of  the  Faubourg  took  it  up  immediately. 
It  became  a  point  of  honor  with  them  to  be  able  to  turn  a 
double  somersault  and  leap  through  at  least  a  dozen  hoops 
on  horseback.  Oh,  shades  of  Bayard  and  of  Duguesclin ! 
Are  these  the  degenerate  descendants  of  the  French  no- 
bility who  fought  at  Poictiers,  Marignan,  Paqia,  Agincourt, 
their  faces  smugged  with  white  and  pink,  their  puny  limbs 
inclosed  in  a  spangled  maillot? 

The  more  fervent  disciples  of  M.  Molier  went  into  reg- 
ular training,  he  setting  the  example  in  the  haute  icole. 
When  all  had  learned  their  parts,  a  grand  public  perform- 
ance was  given,  under  the  patronage  of  the  clubs  and  the 
demi-monde.  On  Christmas  night  another  entertainment 
was  given,  and  the  success  of  the  fete  was  so  astonishing 
that,  to  calm  the  impatient  curiosity  of  the  noble  Fau- 
bourg, M.  Molier  has  had  to  repeat  the  programme  for  the 
exclusive  edification  of  not — oh,  Mrs.  Grundy !  of  belles 
p'echeresses  and  sporting  clubmen — but  of  the  cream  of  the 
cream  of  Paris  "  society,"  the  beauties  of  the  Rue  de 
Varennes,  and  the  swells  of  the  Cercle  Agricole. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  I  did  not  attend  M.  Molier's  first 
or  demi-mondaine  soiree.  I  can  tell  you  something  about 
the  second,  however. ,  The  circus,  to  begin  with,  is  a  real, 
honest,  bona  fide  circus,  with  the  usual  ring,  and  sawdust, 
and  stable  arrangements.  But  the  spectators  are  better  ac- 
commodated than  in  the  Champs-Elysees,  or  at  the  Fer- 
nando institution.  The  seats  are  comfortable  and  roomy, 
and  the  hall  is  brightened  by  a  number  of  charming  little 
Spanish  stalls,  doing  duty  as  boxes — the  very  stalls  which 
added  so  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  fete  given  by 
the  Paris  press  a  few  years  ago  in  aid  of  the  Murcia  Foun- 
dation Fund.  As  to  the  performance  itself,  it  was  as  ex- 
citing as  any  one  could  have  wished  it.  Apart  from  the 
clever  fooling  of  MM.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  and  half  a 
dozen  other  noble  clowns,  we  had  some  exquisite  horse- 
riding  by  a  pretty  protegeeol  M.  Molier,  named  Mile.  Irma. 
It  was  whispered  behind  the  fans  that  Mile.  Irma  is  very 
much  "protected"  by  our  acrobatic  host;  and  if  so,  he 
must  be  congratulated  on  his  taste,  whatever  virtuous  se- 
verity may  have  to  say  about  his  morality.  Elisa  herself 
is  not  more  skillful.  Poor  little  Loisset,  once  the  star  of 
the  Champs-Elysees  (dead  now — less  fortunate  than  her  sis- 
ter, who,  as  you  know,  married  Prince  Reuss),  hardly  sur- 
passed her  in  grace.  But  the  clou  of  the  evening  was  an 
elaborate  Anglo-French  pantomime,  fancifully  entitled  on 
the  bills  "  The  Adventures  of  the  Plum-pudding  Family." 
It  would  puzzle  even  the  expert  pen  of  F'rancisque  Sarcey 
to  give  you  an  intelligible  analysis  of  the  entertainment. 
But  it  was  very  droll  and  sufficiently  sensational,  with 
plenty  of  comic  horse-riding,  tumbling,  and  fighting  to  ex- 
cuse its  incoherency.  At  the  end  of  the  spectacle  there 
was  tremendous  applause,  and  the  aristocratic  mummers 
had  to  bow  repeated  acknowledgments.  Save  for  one  in- 
cident—which has  been  the  talk  of  the  Boulevard  for  sev- 
eral days— the  soiree  would  have  been  a  gigantic,  phenom- 
enal, "  pyramidal "  triumph.  A  cloud  was  thrown  over  it, 
however,  by  a  quarrel  between  two  of  the  guests,  which 
might  have  had  tragic  consequences.  Seiior  Alfonso  de 
Aldama  (a  well-known  Boulevard  celebrity)  came  to  words 
and  blows  during  the  evening  with  General  Loizillon,  and 
a  duel  resulted.  The  meeting  took  place  to-day  near  Paris. 
The  weapons  were  pistols,  and  the  distance  twenty-five 


paces.  Happily — so  the  evening  papers  inform  us — the 
balls  exchanged  did  no  damage  to  either  of  the  combat- 
ants, and  the  bloodless  affair  was  eventually  terminated  by 
Seftor  Alfonso  de  Aldama's  courteously  tendering  his  ad- 
versary an  apology. 

And  now  the  old  year  has  gone  out,  like  the  snuff  of  a 
candle,  and  we  are  dallying  the  infant  18S5  in  our  arms. 
May  he  prove  a  bonny  bairn  and  a  comfort  to  us  all. 

Paris,  January  1,  18S5.  Parisina. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Mrs.  General  Diaz,  wife  of  the  President  of  Mexico,  is  only  twen- 
five  years  old. 

Mr.  Arthur  has  canceled  his  appointment  to  visit  the  New  Or- 
leans Exhibition, 

The  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee,  author  of  a  book  of  ghost  stories,  refers  to 
Darwin  as  "  the  high  priest  of  dirt-worship." 

Mr.  Dolby  says  Charles  Dickens  cleared  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five thousand  dollars  out  of  his  readings. 

Miss  Tillie  Frelinghuysen,  daughter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  is 
said  to  be  the  most  popular  unmarried  lady  in  Washington  society. 

The  President  never  visits  Foreign  Ministersat  the  office  of  their 
legations,  because  in  so  doing  he  would  theoretically  be  going  out 
oAhe  United  States. 

Madame  Patti  wrote  in  a  Boston  album,  the  other  day :  "  Go  to 
strangers  for  charity,  acquaintances  for  advice,  and  to  relatives  for 
nothing,  and  you  will  always  have  a  supply." 

Theodore  Tilton  is  living  in  Paris,  where  he  is  described  as  giv- 
ing good  dinners  to  good  persons,  writing  a  volume  of  poems,  and 
mingling  in  artistic  society,  including  that  of  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards  writes  to  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes 
that  she  is  more  glad  to  have  their  names  on  the  subscription  to 
the  Egyptian  Fund  than  the  signatures  of  any  three  crowned  heads 
in  Europe, 

Clara  Morris's  portrait  in  the  lobby  of  the  St.  Louis  Opera  House 
was  untouched  by  the  fire  there;  and  by  a  curious  coincidence  hers 
was  the  only  picture  that  escaped  at  the  burning  of  Daly's  Theatre, 
some  years  ago. 

Lady  Borthwicke,  who  is  one  of  the  great  tory  party-givers  in 
London,  is  a  niece  of  the  Whig  Lord  Clarendon,  and  wife  of  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Post,  which  yields  an  in- 
come of  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Dr.  Holmes  describes  N.  P.  Willis  as  something  between  a  re- 
membrance of  Count  d'Orsay  and  an  anticipation  of  Oscar  Wilde. 
This  is  pronounced  most  accurate  bv  a  critic,  who,  however, 
naively  remarks :  "  I  never  saw  N.  P.  "Willis." 

When  Myra  Clarke  Gaines  appeared  in  Court,  her  husband,  the 
gallant  General,  always  sat  by  her  side  in  full  uniform,  with  sword 
and  belt.  If  any  wrangle  occurred  in  the  progress  of  a  suit,  he 
never  failed  to  remind  counsel  that  he  accepted  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  all  the  lady  or  her  lawyers  might  say  or  do. 

Several  fine  silver  coins  of  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  are 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Annie  Fields 
wears  on  a  bracelet  a  golden  one  bearing  a  portrait  of  the  young 
monarch.  Mr.  Luigi  Monti  wears  with  his  seal  an  old  golden 
Saracenic  coin,  dug  up  in  his  father's  garden  in  Sicily. 

Bast ien -Lepage  was  very  much  pleased  by  his  personal  resem- 
blance to  Alma-Tadema,  and  always  took  pains  to  accentuate  it. 
Cabanel  and  Meissonier  were  among  his  pall-bearers.  He  always 
fancied  that  he  got  the  cancer  of  which  he  died  from  Madame  Drouet, 
Victor  Hugo's  Triend,  who  was  dying  of  one  when  he  painted  her 
portrait. 

The  year  1885  finds  four  English  judges  still  actively  pursuing 
their  judicial  labors  after  attaining  the  age  of  four-score  years. 
They  are  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon,  who  is  in  his  eighty -seventh 
year;  Judge  Petersdorff,  in  his  eighty-fifth;  Judge  Hullon,  in  his 
eighty-third,  and  Judge  Bayley,  ofthe  Westminster  County  Court, 
also  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

Mr.  Robert  Browning,  who  is  seventy-three  years  old,  and  has 
been  a  widower  for  twenty-four  years,  is  about  to  re-marry;  and 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  who,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  many  years,  is  about  to  marry 
Miss  Sneyd,  his  amanuensis.  The  statesman  is  one  year  older 
than  the  poet,  and  is  childless. 

The  will  of  the  late  George  Gardner,  who  resided  for  many  years 
at  the  corner  of  Beacon  and  Charles  streets,  was  filed  for  probate 
at  Salem.  It  contains  no  public  bequests.  The  sixth  item  directs 
the  trustees  to  procure  each  year,  and  pay  the  same  to  his  widow, 
1,161  ounces  of  pure  gold  of  the  present  troy  weight.  Mr.  Gard- 
ner's idea  was  evidently  that  his  widow  should  have  an  income  of 
$25,000. 

Prince  Henry  is  the  third  son  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse  and 
the  younger  brother  of  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  who  recently 
married  the  Queen's  grand  daughter,  the  Princess  Victoria  of 
Hesse.  The  Prince  is  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  is  a  lieuten- 
ant of  hussars  in  the  Prussian  army.  This  marriage  will  make  the 
Princess  Beatrice  sister-in-law  to  her  niece,  and  Prince  Henry  son- 
in-law  to  his  brother's  wife's  grandmother.  A  strange  and  rather 
complicated  connection.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the 
Queen's  condition  to  her  consent  to  the  marriage  was  an  undertak- 
ing that  the  Prince  and  Princess  should  reside  with,  or  at  all  events 
remain  near  her,  so  that  in  her  old  age  she  sh'ould  not  be  altogether 
bereft  of  the  companionship  of  her  children. 

Edmond  About,  who  died  the  other  day,  was  at  twenty-five  an 
accomplished  scholar,  teeming  with  wit,  malice,  and  scepticism. 
His  first  book,  "La  Grece  Contemporainc,"  was  an  immediate 
success,  but  on  account  of  its  satire  grievously  offended  the  Greeks. 
They  retaliated  two  years  later  when  his  three-act  comedy,  "Gae- 
tana,"  was  produced  at  the  Odeon.  The  entire  Greek  colony  of 
Paris,  aided  by  contingents  from  London  and  Marseilles,  visited 
the  theatre  and  hissed  the  play  for  two  nights  after  which  it  was 
withdrawn.  This  was  in  1862.  A  torrent  of  invective  was  di- 
rected against  the  amusing  and  facile  wiiter.  After  the  war  of 
1870-71,  with  his  friend,  the  dramatic  critic  Sarcey,  he  founded  the 
Conservative  Republican  paper,  Le  XlXhnc  Steele,  About  the 
same  time  M.  About  bought  the  Kottin,  or  Paris  Directory,  and 
what  with  the  profits  of  this  indispensable  publication  and  the  big 
dividends  of  his  paper,  he  became  rich,  fat,  and  lazy,  and  the  father 
of  eight  children. 

Although  Theresa  is  now  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty,  her  influ- 
ence upon  the  Parisians  has  lately  Taken  a  fresh  start.  Had  she 
not  voluntarily  plunged  into  retirement,  she  might  have  easily  kept 
that  influence  unbroken.  Ever  since  her  star  rose  so  suddenly  at 
the  Alcazar  during  the  palmy  days  oftheempire.no  rival  has  come 
to  the  fore  qualified  to  take  her  place  in  that  line  of  popular  enter- 
tainment which  she  has  made  peculiarly  her  own.  No  one  can 
sing  a  song  of  mingled  sentiment  and  naughtiness  with  the  alter- 
nate feeling  and  entrain  of  Theresa.  Although  she  has  grown  very 
stout  with  advancid  years,  and  the  ruddy  beauty  that  attracted  all 
eyes  when,  as  a  petite  ouvrihe^  she  frolicked  at  Faubourgian  balls 
before  she  dreamed  of  a  career  on  the  stage  of  the  music-hall,  has 
vanished  with  youth,  she  has  kept  all  the  vivacity  of  her  best  days. 
She  is  rich  and  could  live  as  a  rentilre  at  her  pretly  villa  at  As- 
nicres,  if  she  chose  to  do  so,  but  her  life  has  been  too  active  for 
her  to  settle  down  to  such  ah  existence,  while  she  can  still  elec- 
trify an  audience  with  her  voice  and  eyes. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  ramification  of  clubs  in  London 
of  all  kinds,  which  are  adapting  themselves  to  all  ranks 
and  both  sexes;  those  which  include  women  only,  indeed, 
hardly  ever  succeed.  If  the  clubs  common  to  both  sexes 
aspire  to  be  fashionable,  they  also  are  apt  to  be  short-lived; 
the  fast  element  soon  introduces  itself,  and  then  all  is 
over.  But  if  propriety  and  comfort  are  equally  studied, 
the  experiment  now  seems  successful  enough.  The  differ- 
ence between  such  establishments  and  those  frequented  by 
men  only  is  very  marked.  Notwithstanding  the  sarcasm 
leveled  at  woman's  tongues,  there  is  much  iess  talking  in 
these  places  than  in  men's  clubs;  it  may  be  acknowledged 
there  is  also  less  of  sociality.  The  women  are  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  mothers  and  daughters  keep  themselves  to  them- 
selves, without  seeking  to  make  acquaintance  with  their 
own  sex;  very  little  wine  is  drunk,  and  there  is  much  more 
lunching  than  dining.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  im- 
mense deal  of  letter-writing.  The  only  males  employed 
on  the  premises  are  the  hall  porter  and  the  pages.  The 
coffee-room  service  is  performed  by  waitresses— Ariels  who 
do  their  spiriting  without  noise,  but  also  without  much 
alacrity.  They  are  not  afraid,  of  course,  of  any  one  tap- 
ping his  glass  with  fretful  impatience,  and  inquiring  whether 
a  sheep  has  to  be  killed  before  his  chop  can  make  its  ap- 
pearance. 

It  is  curious  that  at  the  very  time  when  we  are  resorting 
to  electricity  to  light  our  streets  more  effectively,  we  should 
for  the  interior  of  our  houses  be  falling  back  on  oil  and  can- 
dles. We  hear  now  and  then  of  some  rich  man  who  has 
his  house  lighted  by  electricity;  but  for  ordinary  domestic 
life  the  social  forces  all  tend,  and  have  for  some  years 
tended,  in  the  direction  of  replacing  gas  by  lamp  and  can- 
dle-light. Roughly  speaking,  down  10  the  time  of  the  sur- 
render of  Richmond,  we  all  used  gas  in  our  parlors  and 
dining-rooms.  In  that  by-gone  time,  gas  seemed  to  have 
driven  out  oil  and  candles  finally  and  forever.  Gas 
was  a  peculiarly  American  light  in  its  social  aspect; 
we  were  a  go-ahead  people,  and  liked  light  and  plenty  of 
it;  and  although  we  knew  that  candles  were  still  burned 
in  England,  we  felt  that  it  was  merely  because  the  English 
were  not  emancipated  from  the  prejudice  of  the  past  and 
the  slavery  of  inherited  custom.  The  reason  now  gen- 
erally given  by  society  for  going  back  to  oil  is  that  it  is  "  so 
much  cheaper";  but  there  is  good  ground  for  believing 
that  this  is  merely  a  specious  pretext,  because  it  clearly 
will  not  explain  the  contemporaneous  reintroduction  of 
candles. 

Sunday  is  the  great  day  in  Paris.  On  this  day  all  the 
theatrical  matinees  take  place.  On  Sunday  afternoons 
there  are  three  symphony  concerts  to  choose  from,  besides 
the  conservatory  concerts,  which  begin  in  January,  and 
which  are  said  to  offer  the  most  perfect  performance  of 
orchestral  music  in  Europe.  People  wickedly  say  that  if 
the  projected  tunnel  across  the  channel  ever  becomes  a 
reality,  the  first  use  Englishmen  will  make  of  it  will  be  to 
abandon  London  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
» — 

Concerning  the  New  York  shoppers,  Clara  Belle  in  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  says :  "  In  such  crowds  a  pretty 
woman  is  an  impossibility.  Fagged  out,  angry,  pale,  and 
utterly  careless  of  the  impression  they  are  making,  my  sis- 
ters seem  to  unsex  themselves.  They  do  not  turn  into  men, 
for  men  are  responsible  creatures,  and  there  would  be  in- 
stant bloodshed  if  men  behaved  toward  one  another  as 
women  do  whenever  they  are  by  themselves  in  great  num- 
bers. When  a  little  ladylike-looking  woman  stepped  on 
my  dress  and  ripped  it  at  the  waist,  instead  of  apologizing, 
she  said :  '  Hold  up  your  skirts,  then,  if  you  don't  wish  them 
torn.'  When  I  sorted  out  from  among  a  lot  of  damaged 
china  cups  one  that  seemed  not  to  be  injured  in  any  way, 
a  woman,  such  as  I  think  most  men  would  vow  was  an  an- 
gel of  sweetnes  and  light,  grabbed  it  out  of  my  hand,  say- 
ing to  her  companion:  '  Oh,  that's  a  perfect  one;  lucky  I 
saw  it;  another  second  and  that  woman  would  have  had 
it  away  from  me.'  I  saw  a  man  pushed,  elbowed,  squeezed, 
and  trampled  on  until,  in  desperation,  and  yet  with  perfect 
good-humor,  he  said  to  a  huge  woman  who  had  planted  an 
elbow  in  his  ribs  and  was  pushing  with  all  her  might: 
'  Madam,  please  spare  me!  I  have  a  family.'  Instead  of 
appreciating  the  humor  and  respecting  the  gentleness  of 
the  man,  the  woman  said:  'You've  got  to  take  care  of 
yourself  like  the  rest  of  us.'  In  a  horse-car,  a  little  later, 
I  saw  the  same  woman  making  tired  eyes  ata  man  to  tempt 
him  to  give  up  his  seat  to  her.  I  came  out,  and  next  morn- 
ing, while  at  my  toilet,  discovered  that  I  was  black  and 
blue  on  both  arms.  I  said  to  myself  that  if  I  were  a  man 
and  witnessed — as  plenty  of  men  do — the  behavior  of  my 
sex  under  such  circumstances,  I  should  pray  never  to  have 
such  an  experience  repeated  lest  I  lost  my  respect  for  the 


A  Western  man  who  moved  to  New  York  with  his  family 
two  years  ago,  in  speaking  of  society  there,  the  other  day, 
said:  "This  is  positively  the  most  inhospitable  town  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Take  my  own  case,  for  example. 
We  moved  here  two  years  ago  from  Omaha,  and  settled 
down  permanently  in  New  York.  We  are  not  country 
people  by  any  means.  Both  my  daughters  and  my  wife 
spent  five  years  of  their  life,  prior  to  1880,  in  traveling 
about  Europe,  and  the  girls  are  bright  and  rather  pretty. 
We  came  here,  bought  a  house  in  Thirty-sixth  Street,  for 
which  1  paid  the  rather  snug  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars, 
and  there  we  have  lived  ever  since.  The  neighbors  own 
their  houses  on  either  side  of  us,  and  the  block  is  filled 
with  people  who  have  lived  there  for  many  years.  I  am 
acquainted  with  several  business  men  who  reside  on  the 
block,  and  altogether  I  felt  that  I  was  moving  into  a  de- 
cidedly pleasant  neighborhood.  In  the  course  of  two 
years  not  a  solitary  one  of  our  neighbors  has  called  on  us. 
If  either  of  my  daughters  should  give  a  party  to-morrow, 
it  is  doubtful  if  their  mother  could  ask  a  score  of  present- 
able people  to  the  house.  My  business  has  compelled  me 
during  the  last  twenty  years  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  Europe.  I  have  traveled  a  great  deal,  but  I  have  never 
found  a  society  which  is  quite  so  ungracious  as  that  of 


New  York.  Everything  here  is  either  blood  or  money.  If 
a  man  is  worth  one  million  he  is  recognized.  If  he  is 
worth  one  hundred  millions  he  is  sought  after.  If  he  is  only 
worth  one-quarter  of  a  million,  he  is  forgotten.  Of  course, 
this  is  an  old  story.  The  point  I  wish  to  speak  about  par- 
ticularly is  the  snobbish  talk  about  'blood'  which  one 
constantly  hears  in  New  York.  Another  curious  thing  is 
that  New  York  recognizes  no  other  blood  than  that  of  the 
Knickerbockers.  Ihough  my  own  people  were  retired 
ship-owners  in  Salem  when  the  Stuyvesants,  Brevoorts, 
Van  Rensselaers,  and  Crugers  were  butchers,  bakers, 
shop-keepers,  and  harness-makers  m  New  York,  I  am  con- 
sidered plebeian."  _ 

"  Mozart's  Requiem,"  instead  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 
should  have  been  played  as  the  last  lingering  party  of 
dancers  quitted  the  ball-room  at  Delmonico's,  New  York, 
last  Monday  night,  says  the  Sun.  "  All  that's  bright  must 
fade,"  and,  without  very  much  doubt,  the  last  german  of 
the  F.  C.  D.  C.  has  been  danced.  It  has  held  its  own, 
under  able  management,  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  and 
has  launched  many  a  belle  upon  the  shining  waters  of  suc- 
cess. But  a  reaction  has  taken  place  of  late  in  the  matter 
of  subscription  balls.  There  have  been  too  many  of  them, 
and  as  they  have  all  been  given  in  the  same  rooms,  and  at- 
tended by  pretty  nearly  the  same  people,  with  germansled 
by  the  same  men,  to  absolutely  the  same  music,  society 
has  begun  to  yawn  over  the  never-ending  repetition,  and 
to  reserve  itself  for  the  private  balls,  which  are  infinitely 
more  elegant,  and  are  becoming  every  year  more  numer- 
ous. Besides,  the  men  are  tired  of  paying  ten  or  fifteen 
dollars  for  these  balls,  when  they  can  go  to  so  many  for 
nothing.  The  last  F.  C.  D.  C.  was  hugely  enjoyed  by  the 
debutantes,  who  made  it  almost  a  romp,  and  all  declared 
that  it  was  "  awfully  jolly,"  and  "  they  had  had  no  end 
of  a  good  time."  But  it  was  slimly  attended,  and  the  mar- 
ried women,  who  give  a  certain  kind  of  varnish  to  all  even- 
ing entertainments,  were  conspicuously  absent.  A  chan- 
delier or  two  might  have  been  spared  in  that  part  of  the 
room  where  Mrs  William  Astor  was  to  be  seen,  as  she  ab- 
solutely radiated  light  from  the  quantity  of  diamonds  she 
wore.  Mrs.  Astor  has  the  taste  and  judgment  never  to 
combine  diamonds  with  other  precious  stones.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  break  in  the  glitter  and  brilliancy  of  her 
parures.  On  Monday  night  the  front  of  her  satin  gown 
was  studded  with  brilliants,  and  from  the  shoulder-straps, 
which  in  these  days  do  duty  for  sleeves,  hung  strings  of 
them,  creating  what  looked  like  a  flashing  shower  of  white 
light  over  her  arms. 

The  youn^  man  of  Macon,  Georgia,  who  only  last  week 
asked  to  have  his  wedding-day  postponed,  is  one  of  many 
thousands  who,  with  or  without  asking,  are  constantly  put- 
ting off  the  fatal  day.  And,  naturally  enough,  the  ques- 
tion arises  in  inquisitive  minds:  Why  is  this  as  it  is?  The 
philosophers  say  that  every  event  has  its  cause.  And  this 
state  of  things  is  a  big  event.  All  right-minded  men  will 
agree  with  the  Scriptures  that  whosoever  getteth  a  good 
wife  secures  a  treasure  and  a  blessing.  And  the  expe- 
riences of  happily  married  men  in  all  generations  confirm 
this  view  of  the  case.  Unfortunately  the  records  of  divorce 
courts  and  the  unrecorded  conversations  of  the  club-room 
do  not  quite  chime  in  with  this  beautiful  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  knowing  modern  young  man  hangs  his  head 
and  fails  to  come  to  time.  The  young  men  of  the  period 
say  the  girls  do  not  now  marry  for  love  or  because  they 
want  to  provide  cultured  and  happy  homes  for  their  hus- 
bands and  families,  and  so  become  the  choicest  aspirations 
of  general  society.  They  say  the  girls  marry  for  money  or  for 
homes  for  themselves — that  is,  for  surer  centres  of  social 
triviality;  that  the  idea  of  being  a  help-mate  has  vanished 
from  the  feminine  mind,  and  of  course  young  men  do  not 
want  wives  who  drag  them  down.  The  girls  tell  a  very 
different  story,  and  blame  it  on  the  miserable  selfishness  of 
men.    It  is  hard  to  decide. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


Fashion's  Foilies:  The  latest  fashion  in  menu  cards  is 
to  have  them  in  fine  decorated  porcelain.  They  are  prac- 
tically everlasting,  as  the  menu  of  to-day  can  be  washed 
off,  and  the  porcelain  left  clear  for  another. — — Fashi  n- 
able  New  York  men  have  settled  upon  Sunday  as  the  day 

for  making  calls. Boutonnieres  are  worn  very  large  for 

full-dress  occasions.  A  cluster  of  white  violets  two  inches 
in  diameter  has  a  Marguerite  in  relief  at  one  side.  Half 
a  dozen  of  the  pale  pink  polyanthus  roses  "  Mignonette'' 
are  worn  for  the  coat-knot.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  set 
the  fashion  of  wearing  a  white  camellia  in  the  button-hole. 

Some  of  Boston's  young  ladies  are  becoming  advanced 

in  their  ideas.  For  instance,  they  occupy  a  box  at  the  the- 
atre, unchaperoned,  and  afterward  enjoy  a  lunch  in  a  pri- 
vate room  at  a  hotel  or  a  "swell"  restaurant. The 

miniature  electric-light  scarf-pins  are  becoming  very  pop- 
ular. The  pin  does  not  shine  unless  a  small  button  is 
pressed,  which  is  usually  concealed  in  the  pocket,  and 

connected  with  the  pin  by  a  fine  wire. Over  a  hundred 

pairs  of  ladies'  shoes  have  been  found  among  the  effects 
of  an  old  bachelor  who  died  recently  near  Norwich,  Conn. 
There  were  dainty  little  boots  and  shoes  in  all  the  styles 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  not  a  pair  of  which  had  ever 

been  worn. A  little  chatelaine  pocket,  fastened  to  the 

belt  either  by  a  gold  chain  or  by  a  narrow  ribbon,  is  one  of 
the  adjuncts  of  a  ball-costume  this  season.  The  dancing- 
card  and  pencil  are  slipped  into  this  receptacle. The 

latest  thing  in  opera  slippers  is  undressed  kid  of  tan  color. 
These  are  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  undressed 
gloves,  and  match  them  perfectly.  Among  other  fashion- 
able styles  are  bronzed  kid  with  beaded  toes  and  russet 

morocco. The  silver  vinaigrette  has  a  pretty  little  plush 

bag  on  a  chatelaine  chain  to  suspend  it  to  the  belt. 

Illuminated  crests  and  monograms  are  again  in  fashion. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  colors  are  used  besides  the  gold 

outlining. Gray  is  considered  the  most  elegant  wax  for 

sealing. Soft,  gray-tinted  paper  and  envelopes  are  very 

lady-like,  and  in  France  it  is  quite  the  fashion  to  use  them . 

It  has  been  the  proper  thing  for  the  ladies  at  the  opera 

during  the  season  to  promenade  the  foyer  at  the  thea- 
tre during  the  acts. -At  Mrs.  Scott's  ball,  in  Philadel- 
phia, recently,  twenty  men  arrayed  in  white-lined  red 
coats  and  embroidered  vests  appeared. 


'Chess 


[  AH  communications   for   this    department   should    be    addressed   to 
Editor  Argonaut,  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal."] 
33T  The  Chess  Editor  is  absent  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  East,  during  which 
he  requests  the  indulgence  of   his  correspondents.     All  solutions  and   other 
communications  will  be  acknowledged  upon  his  return. 


Problem  No.  C— By  L.  P.  Rees. 
White— King  at  KB5:  Bishops  at  KR4,  K8;  Knight  at  QR5; 

Pawns  at  K7,  QB4. 

Black— King  at  Q3;  Rook  at  QB  sq;  Bishop  at  Q  sq;  Pawns  at 

QB5,  QKt6. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  No.  CI.— By  J.  Berger,  Gratz. 
BLACK. 


■      mm  x 

M3  X 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

Game  No.  58. 
A  lively  specimen  of  the  blindfold  play  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  T. 
Marriott,  of  Nottingham,  England.     It  was  one  of  three  games 
conducted  by  him  simultaneously  and  sans  voir  at  Bournemouth, 
The  notes  are  from  Land  and  Water. 


EVANS  GAMBIT. 


White.  Black. 

Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  F.  Budden. 


1-PK4 
2— KKt  B3 
3-BB4 
4— P  QKt4 
5-PB3 
6-PQ4 
7— Castles 
"  Kt3 


-PK4 
2— QKt  B3 
3-B  B4 
4— B  x  KtP 
5-BR4 
6—  Pi  P 
7— Px  P 

"9?.3 


9— B  KKt5  (a)    9— 0  Kt3 

10— Kt  x  P  10— KKt  K2  (b) 

11— BxKt  11— B  x  Kt  (c) 

12— Kl  Kt5  12— Kt  K4 

13— P  B4  13— Kt  x  B 

14— Q  x  B  14— K  x  B 

15— Q  x  Kt  15— P  KR3 

'    Kt  R3  16— R  K  sq 


16 


White. 
17-P  B5 
18— KR  sq 
19—  Kt  B4  (d) 
20 — Q  K?4  ch 
21— Kt  05 
22— P  B6 
23-QR  K  sq 
24-P  K5 
25-Q  K4 
26— Kt  K7  ch 
27— Q  x  R 
28—  PK6!(j) 
29— P  x  Q 


Black. 
17— Q  Kt3  ch 
18— K  B  sq 
19—Q  QB3 
20-P  Q3  (e) 
21-Q  Q2  (f) 
22— P  KKt4 
23-P  Kt3  (g) 
24-P  B4  (h) 
25— K  Kt  sq 
26— K  R  sq  (i) 
27— B  Kt2 
28— R  x  Q  (k) 


29— R  Q  sq 
30— Kt  Kt6ch(l)3o— K  £2 


31— R  K8 
32— Kt  B8  ch 


31— R  x  P 
Resigns. 


(a)  Adopted  by  Steinitz  in  his  match  with  Zukertort.  Theoreti- 
cally 9  P  to  K5  is  superior;  but  the  text  move,  as  less  known, 
offers  chances. 

(b)  The  correct  defense  is  10—  B  x  Kt ;  11  Q  x  B,  P  to  B3;  12  B  to 
B4,  P  to  Q3. 

(c)  This  introduces  a  curious  but  not  unproh table  position  as  far 
as  Black  is  concerned. 

(d)  It  is  now  position  against  numerical  superiority. 

(e)  He  might  and  perhaps  ought  to  play  20  Q  to  O3,  after  which 
he  could  keep  on  opposing  Queen  to  Queen  until  White  veered  off 
to  a  less  favorable  part  of  the  board.  If  White  refused  to  go  away, 
then  of  course  a  draw  by  repetitions  would  ensue.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  somewhat  cowardly  policy  to  adopt  with  two  Pawns 
ahead. 

(f)  This  allows  of  the  formidable  line  which  White  proceeds  to 
adopt,  but  there  is  nothing  better  as  R  to  QB  is  threatened. 

(g)  23—  R  to  K4  is  preferable. 

(n)  The  position  is  difficult  in  the  extreme.  We  decide  upon  24 — 
R  to  Kt  as  the  best  course  open  to  him. 

(i)  He  evidently  thinks  that  White  can  not  advantageously  take 
the  Rook,  but  in  this  he  is  mistaken.  26 — R  x  Kt  is  incumbent 
upon  him. 

(j)  This  pretty  device  yields  White  a  clear  won  game. 

(k)  If  28— P  x  P,  then  29  Q  x  R  ch,  Q  x  Q;  30  P  to  B7,  and  the 
game  is  of  course  over. 

(1)  A  pleasing  and  elegant  wind  up. 


Jefferson's  great  height  and  slender  figure  exposed  him 
to  much  ridicule  from  his  opponents;  his  sobriquet  with 
them  was  "  Long  Tom."  Nothing  could  present  a  more 
striking  or  more  singular  contrast  in  appearance  than  the 
figures  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  General  knox — the  one  very 
short,  the  other  lank  and  lean,  and  unusually  tall.  They 
happened  to  meet  one  moming  on  the  steps  of  General 
Washington's  lodgings.  The  two  gentlemen  approached 
from  opposite  directions,  and  arriving  at  the  same  moment, 
a  contest  in  etiquette  took  place  between  them.  The  gen- 
eral at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  full  of  chivalric  polite- 
ness, could  not  think  of  passing  in  before  the  coequal  head 
of  the  Department  of  State,  while  the  civil  officer  of  the 
government  was  equally  averse  to  taking  precedence  of 
the  military,  and  they  stood  for  some  moments,  each 
drawing  back  and  waving  the  other  forward.  In  the  midst 
of  this  entertaining  scene  Judge  Peters  came  up  directly  in 
front.  Perceiving  how  matters  stood,  and  casting  a  sly 
glance  from  one  side  to  the  other,  he  pushed  boldly  be- 
tween them,  exclaiming,  as  he  passed,  "  Pardon  me,  gen- 
tlemen, if,  in  my  haste,  I  dash  through  thick  and  thin. ' 


Dr.  Edward  H.  Brewer,  and  Professor  Brewer,  of  Yale, 
having  analyzed  the  water  of  eighteen  wells  in  New  Haven, 
pronounce  only  two  of  them  safe  to  use. 

Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell  thinks  that  the  fre- 
quent marriage  of  deaf  mutes  with  each  other  is  tending  to 
produce  a  race  of  deaf  people. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Mr.  Bancroft's  New  Volume. 

The  seventh  volume  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft's  "Hi*rof 
the  Pacific  States  of  North  Amenca  »  has  just  been  pubhshed  b> 
A.  L  Bancroft  &  Co.,  of  .his  city,  ft  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
series  on  the  history  ol  Mexico,  and  treats  of  the  period  from  1S04 
£  !24-a  period  of  greater  tumult  and  political  excitement  than 
he  history  of  our  sister  republic  has  ever  known ;  when  the  inhab- 
itants of  Mexico,  maddened  by  the  venality  and  tyranny  of  the 
Spanish  Viceroys,  threw  off  the  joke  of  the  mother  country,  and 
formed  the  republic.    The  time  was  particularly  ripe  for  such  a 

eprt  Spain,  crushed  under  the  heel  of  Napoleon-whom 
Mr  Bancroft  calls  "a  bow-legged,  olive-cheeked  little  man  who 
had  set  the  rulers  of  the  earth  by  the  ears  -was  unable  to  do  any- 
thing to  assist  those  who  remained  loyal  to  their  allegiance. 

The  historian  briefly  reviews  the  condition  of  the  European 
states  at  the  l,eginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  showing  the  a.- 
titude  of  England,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  France;  and  then,  after 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Spain  during  the  past  three  centuries, 
passes  naturally  to  the  condition  of  her  principal  province,  Mex- 
ico When  at  length  the  Spanish  king  abdicated,  and  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte assumed  the  crown,  the  colony  was  thrown  into  the  great- 
est excitement.     The  historian  says : 

Illustrative  not  alone  of  the  anomalo«  position  to  which  New  Spain  stood 
wilh  resrirj  to  the  mother  country  during  this  period,  bur  also  .of  the  "nsMUea 
and  somewhat  incongruous  ideas  as  to  government  and  succession,  was  a  claim 
to,8oS  of  an  Indian  to  the  throne  of  Mex.co.  This  personage  alleged  that  he 
was  a  descendant  of  the  Emperor  Montezul 


and  maintained  that  in  view  of 


wts  a  descendant  o     me  i.uiue,u.  —  »..•'.— — -— ,   —  —— ^      . 

^infill  of  the  Spanish  "monarchy  he  had  a  right  ,0  the  crown  of  he  Aztec 
roval  line.  Had  the  native  population  been  as  well  prepared  for  revolt  as  they 
were,  0  years  later,  snch  a  claim  might  have  caused  much  alarm,  and  proba- 
bly bloodshed.  As  it  was,  ridicule  was  the  only  weapon  employed,  and  the 
pretender  came  to  be  regarded  by-  many  as  a  madman. 

From  all  this  tumult  arose  a  man  who  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
the  father  of  Mexican  independence.  He  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Bancroft : 

The  cura  of  this  parish  (Dolores)  was  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Castillo,  a  name  for- 
ever ,0  be  honored  as  one  who  gave  his  life  to  h.s.  country  who ,  sacr  'ncedh.m- 
self  for  the  right  as  against  injustice  and  oppression.     Past  middle  age,  as  ne 

ready  to  lay  aside  si 

his  shoulders  them.. 

was  ready  fully  to  respond  lo  his  efforts. 

The  inception  ol  the  rebellion  is  described  by  the  historian: 

It  was  Sunday,  August  15,  1810.  Hidalgo  caused  the  church  bell  which  sum- 
moned his  flock  to  mass  to  be  rung  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual.  The  towns- 
people came  forward  and  gathered  m  groups  before  the  church  door,  and  from 
The  neighboring  haciendas  countrymen  on  foot  and  mounted  were  seen  flocking 
Land  congregating  in  the  sanccuary.  There  was  no  mass  that  day.  The  cura 
entered  his  pulpit  and  looked  abroad  upon  the  sea  of  upturned  anxious  faces 
with  deep  and  /earning  solicitude.  "  My  children/'  he. said,  "  tins  day  comes 
to  us  a  new  dispensation.  Are  you  ready  to  receive  it?  Wul  you  be  free? 
"ill  you  make  the  effort  to  recover  from  the  hated  Spaniards  the  lands  stolen 
>m  your  forefather  three  hundred  years  ago?"  Thus  the  great  project  of  im- 
pendence was  laid  before  them,  and  they  were  called  upon  to  prove  their  de- 


rtion  of  life's  burdens ;  yet  he  was  about  taking  upon 
vital  issues  of  his  country,  and  that  before  his   country 


and  the  hoarse  cries  of  a  rabble.  Vet  it  can  not  be  said  that  his  elevation  was 
unacceptable  to  the  nation. 

But  his  position  was  far  from  secure.  Many  plots  were  formed 
against  him,  and  finally  the  Masons,  by  a  coup  d'itat,  compelled 
his  abdication.  He  was  exiled,  and  retired  to  Italy;  but  return- 
ing soon  after,  he  was  arrested  and  put  to  death.  His  execution 
Mr.  Bancroft  describes  as  follows: 

The  congress  of  Tamaulipas  had  been  immediately  informed  by  Garza  of 
Iturbide's  arrest  when  he  landed,  and  on  the  x8th  had  passed  the  sentence  of 
death  upon  him  after  a  long  discussion.  With  unfaltering  step  he  walked  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and,  in  a  voice  without  a  tremor,  he  addressed  a  tew 
parting  words  to  the  troops.  "  Mexicans,"  he  said,  "in  this  last  moment  of  my 
life  I  recommend  to  you  the  love  of  your  country  and  the  observance  ot  our 
hoiv  religion.  I  die  for  having  come  to  aid  you:  and  depart  happy  because  1 
die  among  you.  I  die  with  honor,  not  as  a  traitor.  That  stain  will  not  at- 
tach to  my  children  and  their  descendants  Preserve  order,  and  be  obeoient 
to  your  commanders.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  forgive  all  my  eDemies. 
When  the  officer  approached  to  bandage  his  eyes,  he  objected,  saying  it  was 
not  necessary;  but  beint;  told  that  the  form  must  be  observed,  he  bound  his 
handkerchief  over  them  with  his  own  hand.  Then  he  knelt,  and  the  platoon 
fired,  killing  him  instantly.  On  the  following  morning  his  remains  were  buried 
in  the  old,  roofless  church  of  Padilla,  where  they  remained  till  183S,  when  they 
were  removed,  by  decree  of  Congress,  and  interred,  with  solemn  obsequies,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Mexico,  on  the  24th  of  October. 

This  closes  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  volumes  of 
Mr.  Bancroft's  histories.  The  subject  is  of  a  more  exciting  char- 
acter than  those  discussed  in  preceding  volumes,  and  the  historian 
at  times  becomes  a  partisan,  and  eulogizes  or  condemns  in  strong 
language;  his  judgments,  however,  are  evidently  formed  after  close 
study  of  the  facts. 

♦ 

An  English  judge  has  recently  decided  tltat  "  tliere  is  no  duty  east  upon  the 

recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  t/te  recipient."  Theatrical  managers  who  have  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  law,  as  laid  down 
bj-  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  tile  necessity  if  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts forwarded  them  -witltout  solicitation.  T/ie  "Argonaut" 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  tiwse  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  we 
are  not  responsible  for  tlie  preservation  or  transmission  of  sitch  MSS. 


from 

vouon  »nSerr^'u«iy.4"For'  the'laTttime'  Hidalgo  addressed  his  flock  as  cura 
of  Dolores.  Henceforth  he  would  be  their  guide  to  liberty;  they  would  fight 
for  if  they  would  die  for  it;  he  would  lead  them  himself  to  battle  and  to  vic- 
tory! ''To-day,"  he  continued,  "we  must  act.  The  Spaniards  are  bad  enough 
themselves,  but  now  they  are  about  to  surrender  us  and  our  country  to  the 
French.  Danger  threatens  our  religion,  and  oppression  our  homes.  Will  you 
become  Napoleon's  slaves?— or  will  you  as  patriots  defend  your  religion  and 
your  rights?  "  *'  We  will  defend  them  !  "  shouted  the  people.  "  Viva  x\  uestra 
Senora  de  Guadalupe,  muera  el  mal  gobierno,  mueran  los  gachupines  1  ^  Live, 
then,  and  follow  your  cura,  who  has  ever  watched  over  your  welfare,  was  Hi- 
dalgo's answer The  Gritode  Dolores  has  gone  forth  I  Some  attempt  at  mili- 
tary order  was  made.  The  mounted  herdsmen  of  the  haciendas,  carrying 
lances,  were  formed  into  a  troop  of  cavalry',  while  the  better  armed  Indians  on 
fool  represented  th«  infantry.  Then  followed  a  promiscuous  crowd,  in  which 
women  and  children  joined.  The  die  was  cast ;  and  the  aroused  people  hastened 
on.  The  maize  was  in  full  ear,  and  haciendas  abounding  in  cattle  lay  ou  their 
line  of  march.  There  was  no  lack  of  food,  and  they  took  what  they  wanted. 
As  they  passed  through  the  villages  volunteers  swelled  their  ranks,  and  other 
Spaniards  were  added  to  the  number  of  the  captives.  On  their  arrival  at  Ato- 
tonilco,  Hidalgo  halted  in  order  that  he  might  surprise  San  Miguel  at  nightfall. 
Here  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  was  obtained,  and  raised  on  high 
above  the  throng,  amid  shouts  of  "Viva  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe,  y 
mueran  los  gachupines  1"  Henceforth  it  became  the  banner  of  the  crusade; 
and  while  it  waved  on  high,  emblem  of  peace  and  intercession,  many  a  brave 
deed,  many  a  bloody  deed,  was  done  for  those  rights  and  liberties  which  on  no 
other  ground  than  violence  and  force  would  ever  be  vouchsafed  to  them. 

For  a  time  his  success  was  remarkable,  but  at  length,  through 
treason  among  his  fellows,  he  was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  his 
enemies.    Mr.  Bancoft's  account  of  his  execution  is  as  follows: 

Before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  July,  Hidalgo  was  led  forth 
from  the  prison  in  which  he  had  been  confined  for  more  than  three  months. 
With  bis  usual  perfect  tranquillity,  he  had  received  those  sent  to  take  him  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  having  finished  his  last  breakfast,  he  rose  and  indi- 
cated that  he  was  prepared  to  accompany  them.  The  place  selected  was  an  in- 
closed court  in  the  rear  of  the  hospital ;  and  as  he  slowly  proceeded  thither, 
impeded  by  his  shackles,  his  fortitude  and  serenity  did  not  for  a  moment  desert 
him.  Remembering  that  he  had  left  some  sweetmeats  under  his  pillow,  he 
stopped  and  requested  that  they  might  be  brought  to  him.  These  he  distrib- 
uted among  the  soldiers  that  composed  the  firing  platoons,  assuring  them  of  his 
forgiveness.  Aware  that  orders  had  been  given  not  to  fire  at  his  head,  and  as 
it  was  not  yet  light,  he  told  them  that  in  order  to  guide  their  aim  he  would 
place  his  hand  over  his  heart.  After  being  bound  upon  the  seat  of  execution, 
raising  bU  hand  without  a  tremor  to  his  breast,  he  reminded  the  soldiers  that 
it  was  the  mark  at  which  they  were  to  aim.  Then  the  signal  was  given,  and  the 
platoon  fired.  Though  one  bullet  pierced  his  hand,  it  failed  to  touch  the  heart, 
and  Hidalgo  still  remained  erect  in  his  seat,  uttering  words  of  prayer.  A  sec- 
ond volley  was  discharged,  cutting  the  cords  which  secured  him.  He  now  fell 
upon  the  ground,  but  his  life  was  not  yet  extinct;  and  it  was  only  after  three 
more  shots  were  fired,  the  muskets  being  held  close  to  his  breast,  that  he 
breathed  his  last. 

After  his  death  the  command  of  the  insurgents  passed  to  Jose 
Maria  Morales  y  Pavon, the  friend  and  disciple  of  Hidalgo,  like 
him  an  ecclesiastic,  and  like  him  a  devoted  lover  of  his  country. 
Meanwhile,  the  Spanish  residents  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  Cortes  which  resulted  in  the  royalists  returning  to  their  alle- 
giance to  Spain  in  exchange  for  the  granting  of  a  constitution  by 
which  the  Mexicans  were  allowed  representation  in  legislative 
bodies.  But  jealousies  sprang  up  between  the  viceroy  and  his  gen- 
eral, epidemics  broke  out  among  the  poorer  classes,  and,  worst  of 
all,  Morelos  was  gaining  victories  day  by  day.  But  a  new  viceroy, 
Calleja,  takes  strong  measures  and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  suppressing 
the  rebellion,  when  new  developments  in  Spain  alienate  from  him 
the  ecclesiastic  faction,  and  they,  joining  the  republicans,  the  re- 

fiublican  government  is  instituted,  and  is  even  recognized  by  Cal- 
eja's  successor,  General  O'Donoju,  an  Irishman,  as  his  name  im- 
plies. General  Agustin  de  Iturbide  now  becomes  prominent, 
and,  during  political  jealousies  among  the  leaders  of  the  new  party, 
seizes  the  government,  and  is  made  emperor.  He  causes  certain 
corps  of  the  army  lo  cry  "  Viva  Agustin  I,"  and,  to  quote  Mr. 
Bancroft : 

On  the  following  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  congress  assembled  in  extraordi- 
nary session  A  number  of  the  members  were  absent,  among  whom  were  Fago- 
aga,  Odorado,   I  BuMamcnte,  and   many  others.     At  first  the  as- 

sembly  Utcmpl  the    matter    with    closed   doors;    but   this   was 

iblc.  The  uproar  of  the  crowds  outside  was  deafening  and  menacing, 
and  in  the  emergency  the  congress  invited  iturbide  to  attend  the  session,  in 
the  hope  that  through  till  influence  the  tumult  would  be  allayed,  and  freedom 
of  deliberation  in  some  degrci  secured.  At  first  he  naturally  enough  demurred 
to  being  pre-'-.'  ion  of  which  be  was  himself  tbe  subject;  but  finally 

yielding  to  the  advice  of  the  ministers,  he  proceeded  to  the  house,  his  carriage 
being  drawn  by  the  excited  populace.  The  people  immediately  crowded  into 
the  galleries  and  hall  with  clamorous  acclamations  of  "Viva  Agustin  I.  I" 
The  proceeding-,  which  followed  were  incessantly  and  violently  interrupted  by 
the  impatient  multitude.  All  opposition  to  an  immediate  decision  met  with 
obstreperous  shouts  of  disapprobation.  In  vain  the  boldest  proposed  to  awaii 
thfl  verdict  of  tbe  provinces;  their  voices  were  drowned  in  the  furious  uproar 
.own  with  the  threatening  cry  of  "  Coronation  or  death  I" 
i  rimrs  Iturbide  addressed  the  turbulent 
audience,  but  his  words  failed  to  allay  the  tempest  he  had  so  dexterously 
aroused.  Tim.,  under  coercion  and  menace,  the  deputies  ca>t  theil  VI 
Only  eighty-two  members  voted,  sixty-seven  of  whom  pronounced  Iturbide 
emperor,  against  fifteen  noes.  The  decision  was  not  a  valid  one,  since  the  law 
required  that  one  hundred  and  two  should  be  present  to  constitute  a  legitimate 
session;  but  it  satisfied  the  frenzied  crowd.  As  soon  as  the  result  v.. 
the  president  resigned  his  :>eat  to  the  elected  emperor.  Thus  Iturbide  tri- 
umphed at  last.  Uut  it  was  a  triumph  without  dignity  or  the  lustre  of  great- 
It  was  a  triumph  won  by  trickery,  through  the  medium  of  rough  soldiery 
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Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

W,  B.  Smith  announces  for  publication,  "  Notes  of  Travel  in 
Northern  Europe,"  by  Charles  A.  Sumner,  of  California. 

Edmund  Yates's  "  Man  of  the  World  "  has  gone  into  a  second 
edition,  and  George  Dolby's  "Dickens  as  I  Knew  Him"  is  com- 
manding a  large  sale. 

William  T.  Adams,  the  "  Oliver  Optic"  of  juvenile  literature,  is 
an  amateur  mechanic,  and  has  in  his  residence,  at  Dorchester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  workshop  in  which  he  spends  an  hour  or  two  every 
day. 

Whether  it  be  due  to  inactivity  of  English  authors  or  to  the  grow- 
ing excellence  of  American  work,  the  interesting  fact  remains  that 
the  London  literary  journals  are  each  week  devoting  more  space 
to  reviews  of  books  published  in  this  country. 

An  answer  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  "  Bread-Winners  "  was 
published  last  week  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  It  is  called 
"  The  Money-Makers;  a  Social  Problem,"  and  is  'Jfrom  the  hands 
of  an  experienced  writer,  whose  incognito  will  be  strictly  pre- 
served." 

We  learn  that  a  translation  of  Alphonse  Daudet's  "  The  Prodi- 
gious Adventures  of  Tartarin  of  Tarascon  "  has  lately  appeared  in 
the  Lovell  Library.  We  have  not  seen  this  translation,  but  how- 
ever bad  it  may  be,  a  treat  is  in  store  for  those  who  have  not  read 
this  most  amusing  of  Daudet's  works. 

Mr.  James  Anthony  Froude  explains  his  proposed  trip  around 
the  world  as  follows :  "  I  have  grown  tired  of  the  chatter  that  my 
last  volumes  on  Carlyle  have  brought  forth,  and  I  thought  that  in 
six  months,  at  any  rate,  the  world  would  forget  the  existence  of  so 
unlucky  a  person  as  the  biographer  of  Carlyle.'  To  which  a  friend 
replied:  "  Impossible;  your  book  sells  too  well." 

In  a  new  French  work,  "Comment  elles  Agissent,"  the  author 
has  asked  himself  the  question:  "How  many  and  what  motives 
influence  the  acts  of  woman?  "  He  discovers  eleven  such  motives 
— thoughtlessness,  inexperience,  ambition,  curiosity,  gratitude, 
despair,  jealousy,  affection,  inertia,  devotion,  vengeance.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  there  afe  some  others  which  have  escaped  M.  de 
Genouillac. 

Mr.  Dolby's  book  on  Dickens  as  a  lecturer  confirms  the  opinion 
that  Dickens  brought  on  his  death  by  overwork  and  over-excite- 
ment. According  to  Mr.  Dolby,  the  reading  of  the  murder  scene 
in  "Oliver  Twist"  by  Dickens  brought  up  the  reader's  pulse  from 
its  normal  seventy-two  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen.  Joe  Howard, 
who  met  Dickens  before  and  after  one  of  his  readings,  ascribes  the 
excitement  to  gin, 

A  curious  phase  of  the  book  trade  is  shown  in  the  history  of  the 
book  department  of  John  Wanamaker's  clothing  store,  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  September,  1S77,  $10  worth  of  books  were  placed  on 
a  counter  for  sale,  and  in  the  following  November,  a  separate  coun- 
ter was  devoted  to  a  $1,000  stock  of  books  of  a  popular  character. 
From  this  modest  beginning  the  bo  >k  department  has  increased 
until,  one  day  in  February,  1884,  the  sales  amounted  to  over 
$10,000. 

A  curious  mode  of  advertising  is  that  adopted  by  A.  J.  Johnson 
&  Co.,  of  New  York.  They  print  parallel  passages  from  the  new 
and  old  editions  of  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia,  showing  the  one  to  be 
Protestant  in  its  leanings  and  the  other  Jesuitical,  the  two  state- 
ments being  quite  at  variance.  Then  they  reprint  a  criticism  on 
an  article  on  evolution  by  Professor  Huxley  and  James  Sully,  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  Brittani  a  (Scribner's  issue),  which  says  that 
"  if  the  article  is  true,  the  Bible  is  false,"  and  then  they  offer  to  ex- 
change their  own  work  for  these  "faulty"  ones.  The  Messrs. 
Johnson  are  jocular. 

A  year  ago,  M,  Alphonse  Daudet  wrote  a  novel  called  "  Sapho," 
and  he  has  just  received  a  letter  from  a  Spaniard,  Seiior  Eduardo 
Lopez  Bago,  who  informs  him  that  he  was  so  charmed  with  the 
work  that  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  translating  it  and 
bringing  it  out  at  Madrid.  No  allusion  was  made  to  payment. 
Seiior  Eduardo  Lopez  Bago  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  was  very 
anxious  to  publish  a  letter  from  M,  Daudet  himself,  as  a  preface, 
and  that,  knowing  how  busy  M.  Daudet  always  was,  he  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  writing  it  himself  and  signing  it  with  M.  Daudet's 
name.  His  "admirer,  friend,  translator"  makes  M.  Daudet  say 
at  the  close  of  the  letter :  "  All  I  have  to  add  is  my  gratitude  to 
the  translator  of  'Sapho';  and  after  this  striking  proof  of  your 
delicate  style  and  taLnt  of  observation,  I  look  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  the  new  novel  which  you  tell  me  you  are  writing." 

Dean  Trench  wrote  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Croker  apropos 
of  an  examination  in  English  literature  :  "  My  dear  sir :  Certainly 
the  answer  of  the  candidates  generally  revealed  to  me  a  depth  of 
ignorance,  in  respect  of  English  literature,  among  our  young  men, 
of  which  1  had  no  conception.  In  one  of  my  questions  I  ask  who 
were  the  authors  of  a  few  of  the  best  known  poems  in  the  language. 
I  received  the  following  answers,  which  I  gathered  out  of  the 
papers  as  I  read  them.  I  was  assured  that  the  'Faery  Queen' 
was  written  by  Chaucer,  by  Thompson;  'Canterbury  Taies  '  by 
Goldsmith,  Gray,  Dryden;  'Domus'  by  Pope,  Dryden,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher;  'Absalom  and  Achitophel' by  Milton,  Han- 
nah More,  Shakespeare,  Byron:  'Essay  on  Man,'  by  Newton, 
Dryden,  Burke,  Milton,  Locke,  Swift,  Prior;  '  Dunciad '  by 
Sterne,  Akenside,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Dryden;  'Hudibras* 
by  Cower,  Pope,  Fielding,  Ben  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  Samuel 
Johnson  £  '  Task  '  by  Coleridge,  Goldsmith ;  '  Excursion  '  by 
Crabbe,  Thompson,  Tennyson,  Swift,  Gower,  Goldsmith;  'Thai- 
aba*  by  Swift,  Pope,  Shenstone,  Cowper,  Byron,  Coleridge  1" 


"Come  along  with  me  and  have  a  fine  time,"  remarked  a  police- 
man to  a  man  he  arrested.  "I'm  afraid  you  are  trying  to  cell  me," 
replied  the  prisoner.—  Ex. 

The  very  air  we  breathe  becomes  a  nuisance  when  it  is  worked 
over  and  jammed  through  a  brass  instrument  by  a  young  man  who 
is  fitting  himself  to  become  a  member  of  a  brass  band. — New  Or- 
leans Picayune, 

"  Why  did  you  put  that  nickel  with  a  hole  in  it  in  the  contribu- 
tion-box? "  asked  one  man  of  another.  "  Because  I  could  not  put 
the  hole  in  without  the  nickel,  and  I  had  to  put  in  something. ' — 
Christian  at  Work. 

Air.  Reginald Snoblet  (anglicized  American,  fresh  from  London) 
— "  Were  you  evah  pwesented  at  court,  dear  boy?  "  Air.  Knightly 
Fiver  (one  of  the  boys) — "Once,  dear  hoy,  just  once.  On  that, 
occasion  the  judge  said,  'Ten  dollars  or  ten  days.'" — Harper's 
Weekly. 

Stolid  Proprietor  (of  German  restaurant,  to  new  waiter) — "  Dot 
letter  fer  you,  eh?  You  was  der  Baron  von  Schinkelberg?  "  New 
Waiter  (meekly)— "  Yes,  mein  Herr."  Stolid  Proprietor— "  Den 
you  wasn't  no  reckular  waiter,  eh?  Yell,  I  dake  a  dollar  a  veek 
off  your  vages.'' — Puck. 

Lieutenant— "  There  is  nothing  like  presence  of  mind.  One 
day  in  battle  a  soldier  near  me  had  four  of  his  teeth  knocked  in  by 
a  rifle  ball,  which  w^ould  have  surely  passed  through  his  spinal  col- 
umn and  kihed  him  had  he  not,  with  rare  presence  of  mind,  quickly 
swallowed  the  ball." — Fliegende  Blatter, 

A  Mormon  editor  of  Salt  Lake  City  had  the  following  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  his  paper:  "  The  unknown  woman  who  was  killed  at 
this  place  about  three  months  ago  by  the  cars  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  wives  of  the  editor  of  this  paper."  A  new  count  appears  to 
have  revealed  the  fact.— Carl  Pretzel's  Weekly. 

After  a  dozen  attempts  to  ascertain  the  line  <>f  Yerisopht's  liter- 
ary researches,  without  success,  Brown  exclaimed,  in  despair: 
"  Well,  for  goodness'  sake,  what  have  you  read?"  "Nothing,  my 
dear  boy;  nothing,"  replied  Verisopht.  "I'm  a  writer,  you  know, 
not  a  reader.  I  have  to  refrain  from  reading,  you  know.  I  don't 
like  to  get  my  ideas  diluted  with  other  people's  crudities." — Boston 
Transcript .  * 

Old  Chillyboy,  muffled  to  the  ears  in  furs,  met  young  Hyson, 
during  the  sweep  of  the  cold  wave,  skipping  airily  along  in  the 
tropical  luxuriance  of  a  four-button  cutaway.  "Bless  my  soul, 
young  man,"  he  said,  "  do  you  want  to  freeze?  Why  under  the 
poles  don't  you  wear  an  overcoat?  "  "By  Jove,"  said  young  Hy- 
son, "I  do.  That  is  it;  the  full  suit— owe  for  coat,  pants,  vest, 
and  boots.  I  should  say  oweforcoat.  I  never  wear  anything  else." 
— Brooklyn  Eagle, 

"Two  missionaries,  who  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  an  island 
believed  to  be  inhabited  by  cannibals,  wandered  about  for  a  couple 
ol  days  without  meeting  a  single  human  being.  At  length  they 
came  to  a  place  which  was  strewn  with  human  skulls  and  bones. 
'  Ah!  this  is  the  cemetery!3  said  one  of  the  missionaries;  but  the 
other,  who  had  espied  a  sign-board  fixed  to  a  tree,  was  horror- 
struck  to  find  that  it  bore,  in  large  letters,  the  word  '  Restaurant.' " 
— Prom  t/ie  French, 

"  I  am  going  to  keep  a  diary;  won't  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to 
begin  it?" — Lily.  Well,  to  tell  you  the  honest,  nude  truth,  Lil, 
we  don't  know  much  about  this  matter,  but  we  have  seen  several 
young  ladies'  diaries,  and  they  all  begin :  "  Got  up  at  eight  o'clock  j 
played  the  piano  one  hour;  went  into  the  kitchen  and  watched 
mother  cleaning  the  stove;  went  down  to  Mabel's;  Mabel  is  hor- 
rid; took  a  nap  after  dinner;  am  tired  out;  Claude  called  in  the 
evening;  I  am  so  happy,  O  dear!" — Boston  Post. 

Several  gentlemen  were  conversing  in  the  office  of  a  young  attor- 
ney when  the  latter  took  a  twenty-two-calibre  pistol  from  his  desk 
drawer.  One  of  the  party  suggested  that  he  would  allow  the  attor- 
ney to  shoot  at  him  with  it  at  ten  feet  for  a  dollar  a  shot.  The 
wager  was  accepted,  but  the  proposer  backed  out.  The  attorney 
remarked  :  "  You  thought  I  wouldn't  shoot,  did  you?  "  "  There's 
where  you  are  mistaken.  I  was  certain  you  didn't  have  s^nse 
enough  not  to  shoot,"  responded  the  other.— Washington  Hat:)u>t. 

Messrs.  Faust  &  Shoeffer,  book  and  job  printers  at  Metz,  Ger- 
many, never  dreamed,  when  they  were  working  off  a  small  edition 
of  the  "  Psalmarum  Codex"  on  their  clumsy  wooden  press,  with 
types  of  their  own  manufacture,  that  a  copy  would  ever  sell  for 
nearly  $25,000.  But  it  did,  however,  not  long  since,  and  a  "  Maz- 
arin  Bible"  brought  $19,500,  at  a  sale  in  London.  They  came 
high,  but  somebody  had  to  have  them.  Guttenberg  was  also  in 
the  printing  business  about  that  time.  They  have  all  been  dead 
several  years. — Peck's  Sun, 

The  English  troops  in  Egypt  are  experiencing  terrible  hardships. 
A  correspondent  says  that  during  a  recent  march  the  Hussars 
were  sent  ahead  to  prepare  tea,  but  they  took  the  wrong  path,  and 
those  that  followed  "  were  compelled  to  go  without  tea,  but  they 
bore  up  cheerfully."  To  assume  a  cheerful  appearance  un^er  such 
distressing  circumstances  is  calculated  to  win  the  world's  admira- 
tion. As  long  as  General  Wolseley  doesn't  lose  his  kid  gloves  or 
sun  umbrella,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  worse  suffering  among  the 
English  troops  in  Egypt. — Norristown  Herald. 

While  digging  a  well  in  Rome,  Georgia,  a  workman  found,  at 
the  depth  of  sixty-four  feet  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  a  pet- 
rified oyster.  A  legend  exists  to  the  effect  that  a  church  supper 
held  in  Rome  twenty-five  years  ago  was  almost  a  failure  on  ac- 
count of  'he  oyster  escaping  from  a  back  window  and  taking  to  the 
woods.  It  is  supposed  that  this  petrified  bivalve  is  the  missing 
oyster.  We  suspect  that  it  was  recognized  by  a  mole  between  the 
shoulder  blade-.  The  oyster  must  have  been  terribly  fiighlened  to 
burrow  so  deep  into  the  earth. — Norristtnon  Herald. 

Down  the  street  marched  the  Good  Templars,  the  brass  bands 
playing,  and  above  their  heads  a  blue  banner  waving,  bearing  the 
inscription,  in  glittering  letters  of  gold  :  "  We  bend  the  knee,  but 
not  the  elbow."  On  the  sidewalk  an  old  soak  stands,  unsteadily 
holding  a  firebox  in  position.  Hi*  temperance  character  had  ex- 
pired about  a  month  before,  and  he  had  not  Jud  time  to  renew. 
He  gazes  at  the  fluttering  banner,  and  with  a  h ice  nigh  reads  the 
inscription.  "Ah,  yes,'  he  says,  with  an  accent  of  infinite  con- 
tempt, "you  bend  the  knee,  but  not  the  elbow.  I  know  you  do 
that—hie— that  comes  of  the  beastly  habit— hie— of  drinking  out 
of  the  bung,"  and  the  procession  moves  on. — R,  /.  Burdette. 

Duncan  C.  Ross,  the  Scotch  all-round  athlete  and  champion 
wrestler,  has  lately  signified  his  intention  of  quitting  his  old  busi- 
ness forever  and  taking  to  the  pulpit.  We  respectfully  submit  to 
him  the  following  hint  for  a  cheap  and  effective  sermon :  "  Oh,  ma 
friends,  hoot,  what  a  hip-lock  you  can  get  on  the  de'il  if  you  only 
put  your  heart  in  it !  In  this  struggle  of  life  the  evil  nne  may  cross- 
nuttdck  us,  and  almost  get  three  points  on  the  floor;  but  wc  must 
stiffen  our  backs  and  get  the  Gospel  lock  on  him,  and  down  him 
when  the  betting  is  five  to  one  against  us.  Never  you  mind 
whether  you  pu'  the  iacket  off  him  or  not.  Ramfeezle  hiha  and 
thraw  him  over  your  head,  and  land  him  so  far  on  the  other  side  of 
Tordan  that  the  saints  may  get  hold  of  him  and  convert  him.  The 
Gospel  platform  is  square,  and  you  don't  have  to  wear  rosin  on 
your  shoes  to  insure  a  firm  foothold.  Hech,  ma  bairnies,  I  wad 
fain  eat  the  haggis  o' salvation  wi'  ye.  I,  who  have  dealt  in  the 
rum  of  iniquity,  wad  fain  deal  out  to  ye  the  jasper  cup  of  joy, 
which  he  can  have  for  the  bar-check  o'  conversion.  The  challenge 
is  always  open.  The  de'il's  forfeit  is  always  up.  Are  ye  not  ready 
lo  buck  against  it  with  the  scads  of  Faith?  Rattle  them  doon, 
mon,  rattle  them  doon  on  the  porphyry  table  of  conviction.  Wha's 
that  jibing  under  the  gallery?  Wait  till  I  come  down  and  knock 
'  Gospel  sense  into  him,  or  I'll  thraw  him  out  of  the  parish."—  Puck, 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


SOCIETY. 

The  Thompson-Moore  Nuptials. 
The  marriage  of  Miss  Minnie  Moore  and  Cap- 
tain W.  A.Thompson  has  been  the  all-absorbing 
topic  of  conversation  recently  at  the  Presidio, 
and  as  it  was  known  that  elaborate  preparations 
were  being  made  in  its  honor,  the  event  was 
looked  forward  to  with  much  pleasure  by  those 
invited.  The  bride,  a  handsome  and  accom- 
plished young  lady,  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
John  Moore,  Medical  Purveyor  at  the  post.  She 
is  a  recent  acquisition  to  the  society  atthe  Pre- 
sidio, having  resided  formerly  in  New  York  and 
latterly  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  but  since  her 
advent  in  this  city  she  has  made  many  warm 
friends.  The  groom,  Captain  W.  A.  Thompson, 
of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  is  stationed  at  Fort  Bowie, 
in  Ariz  na,  and  is  a  native  of  Baltimore.  He  is 
a  veteran  of  the  late  civil  war,  having  served  with 
credit  for   over  twenty-two  years.    The  invited 

fuests,  comprising  friends  in  the  city  and  at  the 
ifferent  posts  around  the  harbor,  assembled 
about  eleven  o'clock  last  Tuesday  at  (he  Presidio, 
and  shortly  after  wended  their  way  to  the  little 
chapel.  Upon  entering  the  edifice  exclamations 
of  admiration  arose  on  all  sides  at  its  quaint  and 
picturesque  appointments.  The  ceiling  and  sides 
of  the  chapel  were  completely  hid  from  view,  be- 
ing covered  with  bright,  new  American  flags, 
most  artistically  arranged.  The  pillars  support- 
ing the  roof  were  twined  with  garlands  of  cypress 
and  laurel  leaves,  while  potted  plants  were  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle  around  the  central  column.  At 
the  rear  was  the  chancel,  made  brilliant  with 
glistening  candelabra,  in  which  were  brightly 
burning  wax  tapers.  Beautiful  baskets  filled 
with  the  choicest  flowers  were  placed  here  and 
there,  filling  the  air  with  their  delicious  perfume. 
The  rear  of  the  chancel  was  entirely  banked  with 
emerald-hued  foliage,  studded  with  calla  lilies, 
which  made  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  somewhat 
sombre  background.  Rich  rugs  adorned  the  floor, 
and  a  stretch  of  canvas  reached  from  the  en 
trance  to  the  altar.  In  fact,  the  ensemble  was 
Sjrfect. 

™At  high  noon,  when  the  guests  had  assembled 
in  the  chapel,  the  Land  played  Mendelssohn's 
Wedding  March,  and  the  bridal  party  entered, 
having  been  preceded  by  the  clergy.  First  came 
the  eight  ushers,  who  marched  in  and  formed  four 
on  each  side  of  the  aisle  before  the  chancel.  They 
were  Lieutenant  Bailey,  Lieutenant  Brett,  Cap- 
tain J.  W.  Dillenback,  Lieutenant  Robinson,  Dr. 
White,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Best,  Lieutenant 
McClernand,  and  Mr.  Frank  Bingham.  After 
them  came  Miss  Emily  r  lager,  the  bridesmaid, 
escorted  by  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Dorst,  of  the  Fourth 
Cavalry,  who  came  fr^m  Arizona  to  assist  as  best 
man  to  the  groom.  Then  came  the  groom  and 
the  bride's  mother,  followed  by  the  bride  and  her 
father.  When  they  reached  the  altar  the  ushers 
formed  in  a  semi-circle  around  them  and  the  cer- 
emony commenced.  The  Right  Rev.  Archbishop 
Alemany  read  the  impressive  marriage  service  ac- 
cording to  the  ritual  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  twain  were  made  one. 

An  adjournment  was  immediately  made  to  the 
court-martial  rooms,  where  a  reception  was  held 
and  the  newly  married  couple  received  the  felici- 
tations of  their  friends.  Artistic  attention  and 
care  had  been  paid  to  the  ornamentation  of  these 
rooms.  The  ceiling  was  canopied  with  Califor- 
nia laurel,  and  at  intervals  depended  floral  spheres 
of  marguerites,  violets,  and  chrysanthemums. 
The  huge  old  fireplace  was  edged  with  a  trimming 
of  bright  evergreens,  intermingled  with  calla 
lilies.  Over  the  mantel  was  a  very  large  panel  of 
cypress,  on  the  face  of  which  were  appropriate 
floral  designs.  In  the  centre  were  two  crossed 
floral  sabres  of  marigolds  and  violets.  Beneath 
was  the  figure  "4,"  made  of  marguerites,  being 
the  number  of  the  groom's  regiment.  Over  the 
sabres  was  a  miniature  American  flag  wrought  of 
red,  white,  and  blue  blossoms.  This  panel  was 
bordered  with  fuchsias,  marguerites,  marigolds, 
geraniums,  and  heliotrope.  Around  the  room 
were  scattered  floral  designs,  some  of  which  bore 
the  monogram  of  the  bride  and  groom.  Over  the 
arches  at  either  end  of  the  room  were  draped  the 
national  and  regimental  colors,  while  a  pendent 
wedding  bell  of  camellias,  tuberoses,  bavardias, 
white  pinks,  and  azaleas  was  especially  beauiiful 
and  conspicuous.  In  the  deep  windows  were 
stands  of  muskets  ornamented  with  sabres  and 
belts,  and  at  the  base  of  each  stand  was  a  large 
cannon-ball.  Surrounding  them  were  potted 
plants  and  ferns  rich  in  their  luxurious  blossoms 
and  foliage. 

When  the  congratulations  were  over,  a  superb 
collation  was  partaken  of,  served  by  M.  le  Chef 
Jules  Harder.  Every  delicacy  of  the  season  was 
provided,  and  the  health  of  the  happy  couple  was 
toasted  again  and  again  in  flowing  bumpers  of 
generous  wine.  At  three  o'clock  they  departed 
for  Southern  California,  amid  a  plentiful  shower 
of  rice  and  old  shoes.  They  will  pass  a  week  at 
the  Sierra  Madre  Villa,  then  return  to  the  city  for 
a  short  visit,  after  which  they  will  proceed  to  the 
groom's  home,  in  Arizona. 

After  the  excitement  incidental  to  the  depart- 
ure had  subsided,  dancing  was  inaugurated  in  the 
court-martial  rooms,  and  the  few  remaining  hours 
before  twilight  were  made  especially  enjoyable 
under  the  influence  of  the  delightful  music  ren- 
dered by  the  Presidio  Band.  The  presents  sent 
were  numerous  and  elegant,  comprising  an  end- 
less variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles. 

Some  of  the  costumes  are  described  below: 

The  bride  was  elegantly  attired  in  a  beautiful  costume  of 
white  duchesse  satin  with  a  long  train,  a  la  princesse.  It 
was  entirely  draped  with  a  complete  overdress  of  white 
illusion,  along  the  front  of  which  and  extending  back  to 
the  train  was  a  garniture  of  crushed  roses.  The  corsage 
was  cut  a  la  Vierge,  and  filled  in  with  illusion,  being  orna- 
mented with  a  bouquet  of  orange  blossoms.  The  sleeves 
were  also  a  la  Vierge,  and  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  lovely 
bouquet  of  Marcchal  Neil  ro*es.  The  coiffure  was  ar- 
ranged high  and  encircled  with  a  coronet  of  orange  blos- 
soms, which  held  in  place  a  veil  of  white  illusion,  that  fell 
in  long  folds  over  the  graceful  figure  to  the  train.  No  or- 
naments were  worn. 

Miss  Emily  Hagcr,  the  bridesmaid,  wore  a  handsome 
costume  of  pink  India  crepe,  made  dancing  length  and 
trimmed  with  pink  passementerie.  The  panniers  were 
bouffant,  and  the  corsage  cut  square  and  filled  in  with  pink 
illusion.  The  sleeves  were  made  very  short,  just  meeting 
the  long  gloves.  She  carried  a  hand  bouquet  of  beautiful 
bon  iilene  roses- 
Mrs.  Dr.  John  Moore  appeared  in  one  of  Worth's  ele- 
gant creations,  being  a  robe  of  garnet  velvet,  en  train, 
trimmed  with  duchesse  lace.    Ornaments,  superb  topazes. 

Among  the  guests  present  were  the  following  : 

From  this  city — Mrs.  John  S.  Hager,  Miss  Emily  Ha- 
ger,  Mr.  Frank  Hiclcs,  Mr.  Victor  Hicks,  Miss  Minnie 


Corbitt,  Miss  Laura  Corbitt,  Miss  Nellie  Corbitt,  Mrs. 
Boardman,  Miss  Dora  Boardraan,  Miss  Bettie  Ashe,  Miss 
Lena  Ashe,  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Crocker,  Mrs. 
General  McDowell,  Miss  McDowell,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Smedberg,  Generaland  Mrs.  Darr,  the  Misses  Darr,  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Elliott,  the  Misse*  Elliott,  Captain 
Hull,  the  Misses  Hull,  Misses  El'a  and  Nina  Adams. 

Captain  J.  C.  Thompson,  brother  of  the  groom,  from 
Arizona,  was  also  present. 

From  the  Presidio — Colonel  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  Miss 
Andrews,  Miss  Has=on,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Bingham,  the 
Messrs  Bingbaro,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Spragne,  General  and 
Mrs-  Morgan,  General  and  Mrs.  Kelton,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Weeks,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Humphreys,  Major  and  Mrs. 
Gordon,  Major  and  Mrs  Haskin,  Miss  Haskin.  Lieutenant 
and  Mrs.  Davis,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Nichols,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Brooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coch- 
rane, Lieutenant  Bailey.  Lieutenant  Best,  Lieutenant 
Brett,  Lieutenant  Robinson.  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Har- 
mon, Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Slaker,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Doane,  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kendig,  and  Colonel  La2elle. 

From  Angel  Island — General  and  Mrs.  Kautz,  Major  and 
Mrs.  Wells,  Dr.  White,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Russell,  of  De- 
troit, Captain  and  Mrs.  Bailey.  Captain  Savage,  Major 
Ernst,  Lieutenant  Richardson,  Lieutenant  Wilson. 

From  Black  Point— General  and  Mrs.  Pope,  Miss  Pope, 
Miss  Morrill,  Major  and  Mrs.  Dunn,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.ff, 
and  Captain  Webster. 

From  Alcatraz — Major  and  Mrs.  Randall,  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Shaw,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dickson,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs. 
Van  Duzen,  and  Lieutenant  Merrill. 

From  Benicia — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Byrne  and  Captain  Bry- 
ant. 

From  Fort  Point — Major  and  Mrs.  McCrea,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Frank,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Van  Ness,  Captain  John 
W.  Dillenback,  Lieutenant  Pope,  Major  and  Mrs.  von 
Andrus,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson. 


Mrs.  Deace's  Lunch  Party. 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Deane  gave  a  delightful  lunch- 
eon to  a  number  of  her  young  lady  friends  last 
Tuesday,  in  her  elegant  apartments  at  the  Bald- 
win Hotel.  The  invited  guests,  seventeen  in 
number,  were  all  attired  in  light  costumes,  and 
entered  fully  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 
The  decorations  of  the  rooms  and  table  were  ar- 
ranged in  exquisite  taste  by  Miss  Mary  D.  Bates, 
the  predominating  flower  being  the  beautiful  and 
fragrant  Perle  du  Jardin  rose.  The  chandeliers 
were  wreathed  with  smilax  and  roses,  and  the  large 
plate  mirrors  were  festooned  similarly.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  flowers  was  delicate,  graceful, 
and  in  exceedingly  good  taste.  In  the  centre  of 
the  table  was  a  strip  of  -velvet  upon  which  was  a 
large  hamper  of  willow-ware  filled  with  fragrant 
roses  arranged  in  bunches  and  tied  with  velvet 
and  satin  ribbons  of  harmonizing  tints.  The 
favors  were  extremely  novel  and  beautiful,  being 
made  of  satin  in  the  lorm  of  a  muff  and  tied  with 
ecru  satin  ribbons.  In  each  was  a  bunch  of  long- 
stemmed  roses,  the  ends  peeping  forth  behind  a 
fringe  of  lace-work.  On  the  front  was  a  card 
bearing  a  poetic  inscription  relating  to  roses.  No 
name-cards  were  u-ea,  but  instead  of  them  were 
spraj's  of  japonicas,  on  the  leave*  of  which  were 
inscribed  in  gold  letters  the  name  of  the  guest. 
On  each  spray  was  also  placed  a  delica'e  bit  of 
preserved  glace  fruit.  The  menu  was  elaborate 
in  all  its  details,  comprising  everything  that  nat- 
ure and  art  could  provide.      Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Deane,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  Miss  Florence 
Carroll,  Miss  Fannie  Houghton,  Miss  Crocker,  Miss  Nina 
Adams,  Miss  May  Fargo,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Hanchert,  Miss  Lena  Blanding,  Miss  Lou.  Dearborn, 
Miss  D.  E.  Hart,  Miss  Mamie  Kohl,  Miss  Emma  Pterson, 
Miss  Mary  Taylor,  Miss  Jennie  Watson,  Miss  Webster. 


The  Reception  at  Angel  Island. 
A  more  auspicious  day  than  last  Saturday  could 
not  have  been  chosen  for  the  reception  at  Angel 
Island.  The  ladies  there  had  made  special  efforts 
for  the  comfort  of  their  many  invi'ed  guests,  and, 
as  usual,  everything  passed  off  merrily.  The 
guests  from  this  city  embarked  at  half-past  one 
o'clock  on  the  steamer  McPherson  and  the  tug 
S-a  King,  which  were  both  comfortably  filled. 
There  were  also  guests  from  the  different  military 
posts  around  the  harbor.  A  detachment  of  ten 
naval  officers  came  down  from  Mare  Island  on  the 
yacht  Nellie^  and  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  brought 
over  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  steam- 
launch  Hartley.  Taken  altogether,  there  were 
fully  three  hundred  guests,  all  of  whom  were  in 
the  merriest  mood  possible.  Mrs.  General  Kautz, 
Mrs.  Major  Wells,  and  Mrs.  Lieutenant  C  M. 
Bailey  did  the  honors  of  the  day  and  received  the 
guests  in  the  garrison  headquarters,  where  the 
dancing  took  place.  The  hall  was  neatly  dec- 
orated, the  floor  was  in  excellent  condition,  and 
the  musicby  the  regimental  band  was  entrancing. 
Three  hours  were  passed  in  dancing,  after  which 
the   guests   returned  to    their   homes   more  than 

? leased  with  the  hospitality  of  the  ladies  at  Angel 
sland.    Among  those  present  were: 

Miss  Ilene  Iver«,  Miss  Crocker,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Schenck,  Miss  Lena  Blanding,  Miss  Mollie  Dodge,  Mr. 
Walter  F.  Deane,  Miss  Maggie  Gwin,  Mr.  W.  B.  Scho- 
field,  Mr.  Charles  Leonard,  Mr.  Will  Crocker,  Mr.  Willis 
J  Currier,  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  Major  Wilhelm,  Miss 
Nellie  Joliffe,  Dr.  Edward  Younger,  Lieutenant  Brett,  U. 
S.  A  ,  Mr.  Charles  Dexter,  Mr.  Frank  Carolan,  Miss  Lily 
Jones,  Miss  Kate  Woods,  Miss  Susie  Russell  of  Sacra- 
mento, Miss  Virginia  Hanchett,  Miss  Nettie  Schmieden, 
Colonel  Tobin,  Colonel  Gay  Shirley,  Colonel  James  F. 
Hanlon,  Colonel  George  Kimball,  and  Colonel  McLean  of 
the  Governor's  staff,  Mrs  Carleton  Coleman,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Grant,  Mr.  L.  B.  Mizner,  Miss  Minnie  Mizner,  Miss  Sibyl 
Sanderson,  Mr  Mountford  Wilson,  Miss  Flora  Carroll  of> 
■Sacramento,  Mr.  Henry  Crocker,  Miss  Grace  Jones,  Miss 
Sheda  Torbert,  Mrs.  To'bert,  Mrs.  Thomas  Findley,  the 
Misses  Findley,  the  Misses  Marten,  Mr.  Edward  Masten, 
Mrs.  Charles  Sontagg,  Miss  Thomas,  Miss  Laura  Weller, 
Mr.  Alexander  Vogelsang,  Mr.  Edgar  Mizner,  Lieutenant 
Best  of  the  Presidio,  Miss  Emily  Hanlon,  the  Misses  Hoi 
laday,  Miss  Mamie  Maynard,  Miss  Helen  Houston,  Major 
and  Mrs    Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Elliott,  and  many  others. 


The  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  Travesty, 
The  performance  of  the  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
travesty  at  Plat  t's  Hall,  by  amateurs,  last 
Wednesday  evening,  was  a  social  and  financial 
success,  besides  affording  considerable  amusement 
to  the  large  number  of  spectators.  The  perform- 
ance was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Aid  Society,  and  over  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars were  realized.  Among  the  many  present 
were: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Moore.  Mrs.  Board- 
man,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd,  Mr.  Donald  V.  Campbell,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  G.  EastNnd, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Jar- 
boe,  Miss  Kate  Jarbo;:,  Mrs  General  McDowell,  Miss 
Otis,  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Miss  Lulu  Otis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
L.  Tubbs,  Miss  Ella  Tubbs,  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss 
Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood,  Mtss  Maggie  Follis, 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad, 
Miss  EllaGjad,  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Campbell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Major  and 
Mrs.  Rathbone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Hooker,  Miss 
Jennie  Hooker,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Taylor, 


Mr.  G.  W.  Hooper,  Mr.  E.  Wheaton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Murdock,  Mr.  George  C.  Perkins,  Miss  Mollie  Dodge, 
Miss  Dora  Boardman,  Miss  Grace  Jones,  Mr.  Mountford 
S.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker.  Miss  Stone,  Judge 
Silas  W.  Sanderson,  Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  and 
others. 

The    Griffith  Reception. 

One  of  the  pleasant  events  of  the  week  was  the 
reception  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith, 
last  Tuesday  evening,  at  their  residence  on  Har- 
rison Street.  Numerous  invitations  were  issued, 
and  but  few  regrets  were  received.  The  invited 
guests  began  to  arrive  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
soon  after  the  festivities  of  the  evening  began. 
Ballenberg's  band  was  present,  and  contributed 
materially  to  the  enjoyment,  as  the  demand  for 
extra  dances  seemed  unending.  The  house  bore 
an  ornate  floral  embellishment  that  was  arranged 
with  exceeding  taste.  In  the  centre  of  the  arched 
doorways  hung  balls  of  assorted  flowers,  while 
the  sides  were  adorned  with  ribbons  of  smilax 
caught  with  clusters  of  flowers.  Baskets  and  de- 
vices were  distributed  here  and  there  in  the  vari- 
ous apartments,  and  added  their  perfume  and 
beauty  to  the  pleasurable  scene.  A  sumptuous 
supper  was  served  before  midnight  in  the  billiard- 
room,  after  which  dancing  was  resumed  until 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith,  Miss  Alice  Griffith,  Miss 
Griffith,  Miss  Carrie  Griffith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood, 
Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Miss  Maggie  Follis,  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Greenway,  Miss  Lizzie  Page,  Miss  Meta  Page,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Page,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier,  Lieutenant  Best,  Mr.  John 
W.  Twiggs,  Miss  Wyatt,  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs. 
General  McDowell,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Smedberg,  Mr.  John 
Malliard,  Miss  Carrie  Connor,  Miss  West,  General  and 
Mrs.  Allen,  Miss  McDowell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chandler  How- 
ard, Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  Miss  Nina  Macondray,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  McGavin,  Miss  Florence  Atherton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fa-xon  D.  Atherton,  and  many  others. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mis*  Bessie  Sedgwick,  Miss  Allie  Livingston, 
Miss  Daisy  Ryan,  Miss  Grace  Jones,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Page,  Mr  J.  C.  Cantwell,  Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Hebbard, 
and  others,  will  be  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Shirley  for  a  few  days  at  San  Quentin. 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Truman  and  daughter  are  at  the  St. 
James  Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Mr.  George  Bonny  and  William  H.  Keith 
Jr.  are  registered  at  the  Sturtevant  House,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Hochkofier  and  Miss  Emily 
Hochkofler,  of  Oakland,  will  remove  to  their  resi- 
dence in  this  city  next  month. 

Miss  Sallie  Stetson  has  returned  from  her  visit 
to  the  Clarks,  a..  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  William  Barron  and  her  son,  Edward, 
have  returned  to  Tombstone,  Arizona,  after  a 
short  visit  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  Dr.  M.  Herzstein,  who  has  been  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  N.  D.  Rideout,  in  Sacramento,  has  re- 
turned to  her  home  in  this  city. 

Miss  Sawyer,  daughter  of  Judge  Lorenzo  Saw- 
yer, who  has  been  dangerously  ill,  is  recovering 
her  health. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Neal  is  quite  ill  at  his  residence 
in  Alameda. 

Mr.  Christian  Froelich  was  summoned  East 
unexpectedly  last  week  by  a  telegram  announcing 
the  illness  of  his  mother. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Fair  has  returned  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Misses  Lilo  and  Bettie  McMullin  went  to  the 
Tulare  ranch  last  Monday,  to  vLit  their  sister, 
Mrs.  John  Hays.  They  were  joined  later  by  Mrs. 
John  McMullin,  and  are  now  on  their  way  East. 

Mr.  Adam  Grant  will  probably  leave  for  the 
East  soon. 

Mr.  James  R.  Kelly  returned  from  New  Orleans 
last  Tuesday. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Charles  E.  Laughton,  of 
Nevada,  is  at  the  Baldwin  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Captain  Samuel  Blair  and  Miss  Jennie 
Blair,  of  this  city,  have  taken  apartments  in  the 
Hotel  Campbell,  at  Paris. 

Mr.  Charles  Griffith,  son  of  Mr.  Millen  Gr  ffith, 
is  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  at  Yale  Col- 
lege this  year. 

Miss  Grace  Jones  has  been  entertaining  Miss 
Maud  Shirley  at  her  residence  on  Pine  Street. 

Mr.  Edwards  Roberts  left  for  Los  Angeles  yes- 
terday on  the  steamer  Santa  Rosa,  and  from  there 
he  will  proceed  to  Boston  by  rail.  He  will  prob- 
ably return  to  this  coast  in  May. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Cone  arrived  from  El  Paso  last 
Wednesday,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden  moved  into 
their  new  residence  on  Post  Street  last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw  returned  to  the 
city  last  Wednesday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  H  otel . 

Mrs.  Lillie  Coit  and  Dr.  Hitchcock  came  dc^vn 
from  Calistoga  on  Wednesday,  and  are  stopping 
at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Huntoon,  of  Sacramento, 
are  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  A.  Calderon,  of  Mountain  View,  wasin  the 
city  last  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Dougherty,  of  Alameda, 
are  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Baldwin  is  slowly  recovering  from  his 
recent  severe  accident. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Fitch  are  in  the  city  on 
a  visit. 

Mr.  Seth  Cook  has  returned  from  New  Orleans 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Lieutenant  Stafford,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel. 

Pay  Director  Murray  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  North  Atlantic  District;  Pay  Director 
Fulton  will  go  to  the  South  Atlantic  District, 
and  Pay  Director  Caspar  Schenck  remains  in 
charge  of  the  Pacific  Coast  District. 

Assistant  Surgeon  J.  H.  Hall,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
stopping  at  the  Occidental. 

Captain  C.  Bryant,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel. 

Captain  John  C.  Thompson,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the 
Occidental. 

Assistant  Paymaster  E.  B.  Rogers,  U.  S.  N., 
arrived  from  the  East  on  Saturday  last. 

Assistant  Paymaster  E.  B.  Webster,  U.  S.  N., 
of  the  Pinta,  who  has  been  in  the  city  on  a  short 
leave  of  absence,  left  for  his  post,  Sitka,  Alaska, 
on  Monday  last. 

Captain  D.  M.  Taylor,  aid-de-camp  to  General 
Pope,  left  for  the  East  last  Wednesday. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Emmett,  of  the  Presidio, 
have  returned  from  their  Eastern  visit,  after  a 
pleasant  sojourn  of  several  weeks. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Basil  Nonis  is  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

At  last  accounts  from  the  Islands,  Mr.  Joseph 
Tilden  was  lying  dangerously  ill.  He  had  gone 
to  the  island  of  Hawaii,  in  company  with  Jules 
Tavemier  and  Toseph  Strong,  the  artists,  to  view 
the  volcano.  On  the  way  he  was  stricken  down, 
and  was  unable  to  proceed.  When  the  steamer 
left,  his  condition  was  dangerous. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mary 
Maynard,  of  San  Mateo,  to  Henry  Stanley  Dex- 
ter, of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor  («/<■  Kittle) 
will  hold  receptions  on  Thursdays  in  March,  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  903 
Sutter  Street. 

Mr.  Hall  McAllister  is  making  extensive  im- 
provements on  his  grounds  in  Ross  Valley.  They 
will  eventually  be  quite  picturesque  and  attractive. 

The  Parrott  mansion  in  San  Mateo  is  being  re- 
fitted for  the  summer  season,  and  the  extensive 
grounds  are  also  receivingconsiderableattention. 

Mrs.  William  Ingraham  Kip,  wife  of  Bishop 
Kip,  met  with  a  painful  accident  on  Monday. 
She  fell  while  entering  the  waiting-room  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  and  broke  one  of  her  legs  above  the 
ankle. 

Next  Saturday  party  calls  will  be  made  at  An- 
gel Island. 

Mrs.  Faxon  D.  Atherton  will  give  a  reception 
next  Thursday  evening,  at  her  residence  on  Cali- 
fornia Street. 

Mrs.  Pope  has  announced  a  party,  to  take  place 
at  her  residence,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  February  io'h. 

Cards  have  been  issued  announcing  the  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Fannie  Houghton,  daughter  of 
General  Houghton,  to  Mr.  Morgan  Bulkeley, 
Mayor  of  Hartford,  Conn  The  ceremony  will 
take  place  at  Trinity  Church,  on  February  nth, 
to  be  followed  by  a  reception  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
The  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Crocker,  Miss  Min- 
nie Corbitt,  Miss  Gertrude  Gordon,  Miss  Hew- 
lett of  Stockton,  Miss  Morgan,  of  New  York, 
and  Miss  Bulkeley,  of  Hartford.  Mr.  Harry 
Houghton  will  be  best  man,  and  the  ushers  will 
be  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Henry  Redington, 
Mr.  William  Hamilton,  Mr.  William  Crocker, 
Mr.  J.  Dyer,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Carolan.  After  the  reception  the  young  couple 
will  proceed  to  Hartford,  which  will  be  their  fut- 
ure home,  stopping  en  route  at  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition.  Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  the  bride's 
sister,  will  accompany  them,  remaining  in  the 
East  to  attend  school. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spaulding  has  kindly  given  the 
members  of  the  Euthuno  Club  the  use  of  the  Ho- 
tel Bella  Vista  for  their  next  reception,  which 
takes  place  on  Monday  evening,  February  9th. 


CCCXLIII.— Sill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

February  1,  18S5. 

Onion  Soup. 

Fried  Soft  Shell  Crabs. 

Sheeps*  Trotters. 

Tomatoes.  Asparagus 

Roast  Saddle  of  Mutton.     Sweet  Potatoes. 

Cress    Salad. 

Lemon  Pie.     Wine  Jelly. 

Sheeps*  Trotters. — Take  eizht  feet  well  cleaned,  with 

the  long  line  extracted.      Put  into  a  saucepan  four  ounces 

of  suet,  two  small  onions,  one  small  carrot  sliced,  one  bay 

leaf,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  some  salt  and  pepper,  and  simmer 

five  minutes :  add  one  tablesDOonful  of  flour  and  three  pints 

of  water,  and  keep  stirring  until  it   boils,  then  put  in  the 

feet.      Let  these  simmer  for  three  hours,  or  ai  til  tender, 

then  take  them  out.     Mix  together  on  a  plnte  three  ounces 

of  fresh  butter,  some  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  floor,  pepper, 

nutmeg,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon.      Put  the  fat  with  a  gill 

of  milk  into  a  saucepan,  and  when  very  hot  add  the  butter, 

etc.,  and  stir  until  melted.     Now  mix  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 

with    five   tablespoonsful   of  milk,  slir   this  in,  and    keep 

moving  the  pan  over  the  fire  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  do 

not  allow  it  to  boil  after  the  eggs  are  added.     Serve  in  a 

hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  croutons  or  toasted  bread. 


The  Attraction  of  Our  City. 

During  the  last  few  days  persons  walking  on 
Market  street,  nearDupont,  noticed  the  spacious 
show-window  of  Freud's  Corset  House  trans- 
formed into  a  beiutiful  panorama.  Immense 
Elate  mirrors  over  seven  feet  high  surround  the 
ackand  sides,  reflecting  a  large  revolving  wheel 
run  by  clock-work.  Upon  the  platform  of  this 
ingenious  machine  are  displayed  perfect  models 
— the  finest  corset  made,  and:  from  metal  rings 
above  an  elegant  assortment  of  bustles  and  pan- 
iers  are  shown.  The  harmonious  colors  of  these 
fine  articles  produce  a  brilliant  and  charming 
effect  in  the  surrounding  mirrors.  Freud's  Cor- 
set House  is  very  conveniently  located  at  Nos. 
742  and  744  Market  and  10  and  i2Dupont  streets, 
and  no  person  should  fail  to  see  this  very  attrac- 
tive sight. 

»  ♦  « 

An  Elegant  Art  Display. 
In  the  windows  of  Messrs.  Snow  &  Co.,  12 
Post  Street,  may  be  seen  a  fine  collection  of  oil 
paintings  by  Norton  Bush.  Many  of  them  are 
mounted  in  parlor  screens,  and  make  a  fine  dis- 
play. Mr.  Bush's  style  being  in  the  main  tropi- 
cal, the  overhanging  and  dense  character  of  such 
foliage  renders  it  peculiarly  attractive  in  decora- 
tive work.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Bush  con- 
templates having  a  sale  of  his  work  by  auction  in 
the  near  future. 

■  ♦  « 

—Miss  Nealy  Stevens,  the  Pianists,  will 
next  month  give  the  San  Francisco  public  two 
opportunities  of  enjoying  her  artistic  and  bril- 
liant piano  playing.  She  is  engaged  on  February 
6th  to  play  with  orchestra  under  the  baton  of 
J.  H.  Rosewald ;  and  later  in  the  month  there 
will  be  a  Stevens  Piano  Concert,  eminent  local 
artists  assisting. 


—  A  Social  Event.— The  amateur  Musi- 
cal society  known  as  "Our  Orchestra,"  now  in 
existence  for  nearly  five  years,  and  so  well  known 
in  society  circles,  has  apparently  a  renewed  lease 
of  life,  for  their  friends  hear,  with  pleasure,  that 
they  are  about  to  incorporate,  ana  increase  its 
strength  and  efficiency.  Its  membership,  which 
is  already  large,  is  composed  of  young  gentlemen 
well  known  in  the  community,  and  it  will  be 
quite  an  honor  to  be  admitted  to  this  society. 
Professor  Rosewald,  late  leader  of  the  Abbott 
Opera  Troupe,  has  been  selected  as  leader,  and  as 
he  puts  his  whole  soul  into  all  he  undertakes, 
'*  Our  Orchestra  "  will  become  all  that  its  name 
indicates — "  our  orchestra."  Its  success  will  be 
wished  by  all, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


PICKINGS    FROM    "PUCK'S    ANNUAL." 

Extracts  from   Eminent  Authors. 

Compiled  by  V.  Hugo  Puse»buryt  "  Puck's  "  Pro- 
fessional Poet. 

BRET    HARTE. 

This  is  my  derringer,  Jim,  and  I'm  a  daisy  at 

popping. 
Do  you  remember  the  time  when  we  trudged  o'er 

the  canon  together? 
That  time   I  shall    never  forget,  and  how  I  got 

treed  by  a  grizzly, 
And  how  I   sat  up  on  a  limb  and  cussed  him  for 

hours  and  hours. 

As  the  grizzly  cavorted  to  me  I  drew  out  my 

nickel  revolver, 
And  took  from  my  pocket  a  nail,  and  jammed  it 

right  down  in  the  barrel, 
And  then  sent  that  nail  through  the  air,  and  right 

through  the  tail  of  the  grizzly. 
And  nailed  him  so   tight  to  the  limb  that  he 

couldn't  move  nary  a  footstep. 

Stranger,  you  may  not  believe  it ;   but  if  you  will 

Ttindly  step  over 
And  look  toward  the  top  of  that   tree,   you'll 

surely  discover  that  grizzly, 
Just  as  I  nailed  him  up  with  a  ten-penny  nail 

from  my  pistol, 
The  time  that  we  trudged  across  the  lone  caiion 

together. 

The  harvest  moon  above  the  hill  was  drifting, 

The  pines  sang  soft  and  low, 
While  Howie  Mike  a  glass  of  rum  was  lifting, 

With  features  all  aglow. 

Upon  the  bar-room  floor  but  lately  sanded, 

Quicker  than  pistol-flash, 
Shouted  old  Faro  Bill,  the  Scarlet-Handed: 
"  Let's  have  a  liver-gash!" 

And  on  the  spot  the  pistols  were  a-popping, 

Amid  the  dust  and  roar 
And  noise  of  mortals  vigorously  hopping 

For  that  same  bar-room  door. 

And  when  the  smoke  out  of  the  place  had  lifted, 

They  lay  there  side  by  side; 
For  Faro  Bill  and  Bowie  Mike  had  drifted 

Over  the  Long  Divide. 


ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

Though  the  world  of  the  witless  adore  thee 

For  the  balm  and  the  bloom  of  thy  breath; 
And  the  Summer  of  sweets  is  before  thee, 

And  behind  thee  drear  Winter  and  death; 
Yet  for  sweeter  things  yet  and  more  sober, 

I  send  thee  my  shuddering  sigh — 
Though  bringest  to  all  men,  October, 

The  pumpkin ful  pie. 

I  have  builded  a  nest  for  my  low  white  Hly, 
Out  over  the  rushes,  past  reach  of  reeds, 

Where  the  wan  moon  wanes  and  the  stars  shine 
stilly, 
And  ever  the  swirl  to  the  swell  succeeds, 

Out  over  the  low  reef's  rasping  roar. 

Where  ever  the  singing  is  sent  from  shore 
Of  the  wild  wet  weather,  the  chain's  clank  chilly, 

Round  the  far  faint  bar  where  we  bent  before. 

Faustine,  lift  high  the  bsaker, 

Lift  high  the  wan  white  wine; 
Ere  grow  those  mad  eyes  meeker, 

Make  first  thy  madness  mine. 
Make  mine  the  red  lips  treasure 

Too  fierce  to  melt  in  love, 
And  give  to  pain  the  pleasure — 

My  paralytic  dove. 

I  am  born  for  a  balm, 

And  am  called  for  a  curse; 
But  a  calmness  of  calm 
Like  the  cold  of  a  hearse 
Comes  over  me  strenuous  struggling  to  get  poetry 
into  this  verse. 

It  is  nothing  to  you, 

And  it  may  not  seem  hard; 
Take  a  whack  at  it,  too. 
And  you'll  speak  by  the  card- 
It  was  mine;  it  was  fair,  but  Bret  Harte  has  just 
laid  it  out  cold  for  the  serious  bard. 


THOMAS    CARLYLE. 

November  2.—  In  this  in-whirling  and  of  all 
maddest  upheaved  of  mad  planets,  surely  this 
thing  remains  the  most  preeminently  and  wholly 
(not  to  say  by  any  indirection  gigmanlike  quali- 
fied) the  most  deeply  determinate  mad  thing,  that 
a  cook  (ay,  even  the  mere  superficies  and  eidolon 
of  a  cook,  quousque  tandem  in  her  cookhood  vitu- 
perantly  shrieking)  should,  being  made  in  the 
image  of  humanity  and  over  the  dumb-beasts  ex- 
alted, yet  with  Persistent  and  dallying  delight 
(hath  not  lean  Paul  Richter  known  it,  and  inat 
other,  in  like  manner?)  persistently,  therefore,  de- 
lighting in  the  doing  of  it— what?  you  ask,  weak- 
ling—why, then,  put  sugar  in  my  oatmeal?  Or, 
if  not,  what  then  madder? 

November  j.—Ye'te  a  domn  fule. 

Nov/mber  /o.— Shut  the  door,  domn  ye! 

November  27,— Jeannie  Welsh,  git  me  ma  par- 
rilch! 

November  30.—  Domn! 


WALT  WHITMAN. 

0  divine  woman,  to  you  T  sing! 

You  may  not  call  this  singing;  but  it  is  the  near- 
est I  can  come  to  it. 

[And  when  it  comes  to  noise,  there  is  only  one 
man  who  can  run  mc  any  way  close;  and  he 
is  dead;  hi*  name  was  Wagner  when  he  had 
any  use  for  a  name.] 

You  raise  merry  Cain;  no  man  hasevcr  been  able 
to  bank  on  you;  nobody  knows  you;  each 
one  that  he  docs  fatuously  thinking. 

1  know  yon,  I,  Walt. 
You  arc  a  teaser. 

Of  gold,  silver,  and  nickel-plated  goods  I  sing,  of 
type-writers,  of  coin-bangles,  of  marble-top 
bureaus,  of  coal,  oil,  and  dynamite,  of  eight- 
day  clocks,  of  mowers  and  reapers,  of  pig- 


iron,  of  duplex-elliptic  garters,  of  candy  fresh 
every  hour,  of  postage-stamps,  of  buckwheat- 
cakes,  of  toilet-soap,  of  patent  ego-beaters,  of 
grand  and  square  pianos,  of  celluloid  combs, 
of  boot-heels,  of  hoop-skirts,  of  tin  mutiin- 
rings,  of  proposals  for  grading  and  paving,  I 
also  sing 


So  does  the  advertising  agent. 
Yawp! 


JOHN   G.  WHITTIER. 

Gus  Gimlet,  all  a  summer's  day, 
At  Macy's  measured  ribbons  gay. 
•         •        *        •         *        *         * 
Alas  for  ribb  ins,  alas  for  clerk! 
The  demijohn  got  in  its  fatal  work. 


ALFRED    TENNYSON. 

As  up  Broadway  at  night  we  went 

And  saw  the  gushing  dears, 
Into  a  place  we  both  did  fly. 
At  break-neck  pace — you  ask  me  why? 
To  get  a  brace  of  beers. 

And  when  we  saw  the  drink-mix  er 

We  had  not  seen  for  years, 
Right  there  above  the  shining  bar, 
Oh,  there,  above  the  shining  bar, 
Again  we  had  two  beers. 

Come  into  the  garden,  goat, 

For  the  brindled  dog  nas  fled; 
Come  into  the  garden,  goat, 

Where  the  rose  is  blossoming  red, 
And  eat  it  up  with  the  airy  vine 

That's  clambering  up  the  shed. 

Gulp  down  that  passion-flower 
That's  blooming  there  by  the  gate. 
'  Come  off! "  says  the  snowy  lily, 

While  the  pansy  murmurs :  "  Fate!  " 

And  the  larkspur  gayly  whispers: 

"The  paint-pot  is  his  bait  "; 

While  the  jimson  says,  with  a  splendid  tear: 

"He's  a  goat  from  Goatville  straight," 


A  Mediaeval  Instance, 

Which  may  Convey  a  Timely  Warning  to  Modern 

Maidens. 

Sir  Hew  ye  Baron  woo'd  withe  fyre 

Ye  lovelye  Ladye  Maye, 
&  7  tymes  7  separate  tymes 
Ye  ladye  sayde  hym  Naye. 

But  on  ye  sothe  separate  tyme 
Shee  blusht  and  rnurmur'd   "  Yes" — 

Butt  stoute  Sir  Hewhee  sayde  "Nay,  Nay 
Eftsoone,  gadzooks,  I  gess! 

"  Full  7  &  70  gallonns  goode 
Of  ye  loverly ke  Ice  Creame, 
Yt  I  have  boughten  these  xx  yeres, 
Have  chill'd  for  aye  Love's  Dreame." 
— f.  Smythi  Froissart  Jr. 


A  Look  Back. 
SCENE— A  CASTLE-YARD— TIME,  15S5. 

[Enter  Sir  Bevvs,  mounted.      There  comes  to 
meet  him,    bringing  a  cup   of  wine,  MAID 
Margery.] 
What,  Madge— nay,  Madge!    why,  sweetheart,  is 

it  thou? 
Faith,  but  I  knew  thee  not— nor  know  thee  yet! 
Madge  —  Margery  —  child  —  coz,    thou'st    grown 

apace. 
Why,  what  a  merry  coming  home  is  this! 
To  have  my  cousin  meet  me  in  the  court, 
My  half-grown  cousin,  grown  an  angel  half, 
Lifting  a  cup  to  make  the  wanderer  welcome, 
With  such  an  arm— why,  Margery,  'twas  a  reed — 
A  meagre,  sun-specked  reed — when  last  I  saw  it, 
Three  years  ago.     Coz,  these  were  busy  years 
That  dealt  so  kindly  with  thee.    I  set  forth 
Three  years  agone— last  Michaelmas— and  thou, 
Why,  thou  and  Rupert  were  an  elfish  pair 
Of  freckled  striplings— yea,  thy  elbows,  Madge, 
My  cousin  Margery,  were  as  rasping  sharp 
As  old  Dame  Ursula  her  tongue— ay,  cousin, 
I'll  drink  again,  so  thou  wilt  lift  the  cup 
And  show  that  milky  round  again — and  Rupert, 
My  brother  Rupert,  how  fares  he?    Nay,  nay! 
First  in  the  tourney?    Sturdiest  Knight  of  all? 
Gad's  grace,  the  world  has  wagged  while  I  have 

wandered. 
I'll  tell  thee  this,  thou  Hebe  hazel-eyed, 
Had  I  seen  further  I  had  wandered  less. 
But  who'd  have  thought  the  slender  girl  I  left, 
T^ie  straggling  weed— thy  present  grace  may  par- 
don 
My  memory  rude— had  grown  to  this  fair  flower- 
To  this  bright  comeliness,  this  young  perfection, 
This — this — 

Maid  Margery  let  her  lashes  down. 
And  bent  her  head— perhaps  the  sunset  fell 
A  trifle  'thwart  her  face— perhaps  she  blushed, 
As,  looking  down  into  the  tmpty  cup, 
She  ansiuered  very  softly: 

"Rupert  did." 

— H,  C.  Banner. 

Love's  Offering. 

When  she  was  five,  this  love  of  mine, 
I  sent  to  her  a  valentine— 
A  frail  and  fair  lace-paper  sheet, 
Which  bore  the  legend  short  and  sweet : 
"  With  gulden  hair  and  eyes  of  blue, 
The  prettiest  girl  I  know  is  you!" 
She  liked  the  poem,  and,  to  show  it, 
She  kissed  the  blushing  little  poet. 

At  fifteen,  thU  dear  love  of  mine 

I  sent  another  valentine — 

A  casket  whose  silk-covered  lid 

A  nest  of  dainty  bonbons  hid, 

Where  lay  a  card  this  to  repeat, 

The  hard  worked  line,   "Sweets  to  the 

Sweet  "; 
And  I  her  gratitude  could  see 
When  she  gave  equal  shares  to  me. 

To  twenty  grown,  this  love  of  mine, 
I  sent  her  one  more  valentine — 
A  box  whose  cushioned  surface  might 
Throw  out  a  jewel's  starry  light. 
"  This,  dear,  to  you,  and  you  to  me," 
A  scrap  of  paper  read;  and  she. 
To  thank  mc  for  the  sparkling  thing, 
Gave  mc  the  hand  that  wore  the  ring. 

— Hulk  Hall. 


In  a  Car. 

A  Nocturnal  Dialogue   between    Conductor  and 
.Passenger. 

Scene— A  Third  Avenue  street-car.  Place— 
The  Bowery'     Time— Two  o'clock  a.  m. 

Dramatis  Person.e— Conductor;  a  disheveled 
and  partially  inebriated  gentleman,  whose  ap 
pearance  lends  color  to  the  supposition  that  his 
profession  is  the  guidance  of  the  animal  that  fur- 
nishes motive  power  to  a  dirt-wagon;  the  histo- 
rian; ladies  and  gentlemen  wrapped  in  slumber, 
disposed  in  various  attitudes  upon  the  seats. 

Conductor  {to  disheveled  gentleman)— Come, 
now!  Git  yer  feet  out  o'  my  way.  Do  yer  t'ink 
yer  own  de  kyar? 

Disheveled  Gentleman  {meekly)— I  paid  me  fare. 

Con.  {sarcastically)— \\'e\\,  yer  didn't  pay  ferde 
whole  aisle,  did  yer? 

Dis.  Gen.  {rousing himself,  but  failing  to  move 
his  feet)— Aw,  come  off! 

Con.  {savagely) — Git  dem  feet  out  de  way. 

Dis.  Gen.  [disposing  his  head  against  the  win- 
dow for  slumber)  —  Dem  feet  stays  where  dey  is. 

Con.  {fiercely)—  Git  dem  feet  out  der  way,  or  I'll 
t'row  ye  off  de  kyar. 

Dis.  Gen,  {contemptuously) — Who'll  t'row  me 
oft"  de  kyar? 

Con.  (frenzicdly)—Tll  t'row  yer  off  de  kyar. 

Dis.  Gen.  {calmly) —  You'll  t'row  me  off  de  kyar? 

Con.  {furiously) — Yas!  Til  t'row  ye  on  de 
kyar! 

Dis.  Gen.  {again  disposing  himself  to  sleep)  — 
You'd  better  tie  a  string  to  yerself  orye'llgit  lost. 

Con.  {threateni ngly)— Are  you  agoin'  to  git 
dem  feet  out  o'  my  way? 

Dis.  Gen.  {decidedly)— Naw. 

Con.  {ominously)—  I'll  tell  you  just  once  more 
to  git  dem  feet  out  o'  my  way. 

Dis.  Gen.  {banter i?igly)— Why  don't  yer  go 
down  to  de  dock  an'  fall  off? 

Con.  {ferociously)— Take  dem  feet  away,  I  tell 
yer  fer  de  last  time,  or  I'll  fire  yer  inter  de  street. 

Dis.  Gen.  {sleepily) — You'll  fire  me  inter  de 
street? 

Con.  {desperately) — Yas!  Til  fire  yer  inter  de 
street ! 

Dis.  Gen.  {dozing) — In'er  de  street} 

Con.  {wildly)— Ayas!  *  Inter  de  street  I 

Dis.  Gen.  {partially  roused) — You'll  fire  me  in- 
ter de  street  ? 

Con.  {out  of  patience) — Yas!  Til  fire  you  inter 
de  street  I 

Dis.  Gen.  {tauntingly) — You  will? 

Con.  {raging)— Yas!    "/will. 

Dis.  Gen   (dispassionately) — Who  will? 

Con.  {with  savage  calmness)— Take  dem  feet 
out  o'  my  way. 

Dis.  Gen.  {ironically) — How  long  have  you 
been  in  dis  country? 

Con.  {angrily)— I  was  born  here,  an'  that  is 
more'n  you  can  say. 

Dis.  Gen.  {peacefully)— -Yer  lie!  I  was  born  in 
the  Eight'  Ward. 

Con.  {surprised) — Is  that  so?    So  was  I. 

Dis.  Gen.  {interested)— Yas,  my  old  man  used 
ter  run  with  the  Old  Six. 

Con.  {astonished) — Why,  so  did  mine.  My  old 
man  was  de  one  knocked  out  Paddy  de  Pig,  de 
time  Murphy's  tenement  fell  on  Micky  O'Brien,' 
when  Froggy  Smith  broke  in  the  top  o1  Jimmy 
Scully's  head  wid  de  fire-trumpet. 

Dis.  Gen.  {retrospectively)  —  Dem  was  great 
times. 

Con.  {sadly)  —We'll  never  see  de  likes  of  'em 
again. 

Dis.  Gen.  {gloomily) — Yer  dead  right. 

Con.  {respectfully) — How  far  up  yer  goin'? 

Dis.  Gen.  {politely)— Hunnerd-an'-tenth. 

Con.  {courteously)— Hold  up  till  I  fire  de  feller 
out  o'  the  corner  seat,  an'  give  ye  a  chance  to  take 
a  sleep  where  everybody  won  t  be  runnin'  inter 
yer  legs. 

Dis.  Gen.  {moving  into  seat  thus  made  vacant) 
—Much  'bliged.  Will  yer  call  me  at  Hunnerd- 
an'-tenth? 

Con.  {tenderly) — Avcoorse. 

Car  jogs  slowly  up  the  Bowery. 

Disheveled  gentleman  falls  into  a  peaceful  slum- 
ber with  his  feet  on  the  seat.    Conductor  leans 
against  the  back  platform  so  rapt  in  retrospect- 
ive meditations  that  he  forgets  to  ring  up  fares. 
— F.  Marshall  White. 


A    STREAK    OF    FORTUNE. 

Two  San    Franciscans  Who  Got   a  Slice  of 
tue  Big  Prize. 

—  A   STOUT,  BLONDE  YOUNG   MAN,  WITH   JUST 

the  suspicion  of  a  mustache,  light  brown  hair, 
and  blue  eyes,  hardly  more  than  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  stood  behind  the  counter  of  the  Ein- 
tracht  Saloon,  on  California  Street,  below  Kear- 
ny, yesterday  forenoon,  serving  out  beer  and 
cigars  to  the  patrons  of  the  house. 

"A  glass  of  beer,  please,"  said  a  reporter. 
When  the  white-topped  liquid  was  placed  on  the 
bar,  the  blonde  young  man  was  invited  and  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  join  in  a  libation. 

"What  has  become  of  the  man  who  was  em- 
ployed here  named  Tischer,  who  just  won  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  in  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery?" 
asked  the  reporter,  "  I  expect  he's  given  up  his 
place  here  long  ago— hasn't  he?  " 

"  My  name  is  Paul  Tischer,"  replied  the  bar- 
keeper, "  and  it  doesn't  look  as  if  I  had  given  up 
my  place,  does  it?" 

The  reporter  admitted  that  it  did  not,  and  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  Tischer  continued  in  his 
occupation  after  falling  into  such  an  extraordi- 
nary piece  of  good  luck. 

"  Well,  you  see  it  did  not  turn  my  head,  as  many 
expected  that  it  would,"  said  Tischer.  "Of 
course,  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  first,  and  could 
hardly  believe  my  good  luck,  but  I  don't  intend 
to  make  a  fool  of  myself  over  the  matter.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars  I 
bave deposited  in  bank,  and  it  will  remain  there 
until  1  can  find  a  good  chance  for  investment.  I 
have  no  definite  plans  as  to  what  business  I  shall 
go  into  as  yet,  but  I  will  find  something  before 
long." 

"  I  low  did  you  first  learn  that  58,282  had  drawn 
the  capital  prize?  " 

"  A  friend  of  mine  named  Ben  Cohen  brought 
mc  the  news  on  the  morning  after  the  drawing. 
lou  see  he  lives  in  the  same  house  (711  California 
Street)  with  me  and  Henry  Levy,  who  held  an- 
other coupon,  and  who  also  drew  $15,000.  Levy 
was  in  here  talking  to  Cohen  and  me,  when  &  man 


came  in,  and,  after  ordering  some  beer,  asked  us  if 
we  didn't  want  to  buy  two  coupons  in  the  Louisi- 
ana Lottery.  He  said  they  were  the  last  he  had. 
I  refused  at  first,  but  Levy  bought  one  for  $1.25, 
so  I  took  the  other.  Cohen  knew  the  numbers, 
and  when  the  number  of  the  capital  prize  was 
telegraphed  on  here  he  rushed  up  and  let  me 
know.  I  didn't  do  much  work  that  day,  though; 
but  I  got  over  my  excitement  the  next  day,  and 
have  been  attending  to  business  ever  since. 

"  What  business  is  Mr.  Levy  in?  " 

"  He's  a  stock-broker,  and  pretty  well  known. 
He  took  his  good  luck  philosophically.  The 
first  thing  he  did  when  the  money  arrived  was  to 
make  Ben  Cohen  a  present  of  $70ofor  having  been 
the  first  to  tell  him  that  his  ticket  had  won.  Levy 
is  worth  considerable  money — $40,000  or  $50,000 
— and  of  course  his  winnings  did  not  look  half  as 
great  to  him  as  mine  did  to  me.  I  didn't  forget 
Ben  Cohen  either.  To  the  man  who  sold  me  the 
ticket  I  offered  a  present  of  $150,  but  he  would 
not  take  it,  and  said  he  ought  at  least~to  get  $500, 
Of  course  I  was  under  no  obligations  to  pay  him 
a  cent,  and  I  think  I  was  acting  fairly  in  offering 
him  $150." 

"How  did  you  get  your  tickets  cashed?" 

"  Levy  and  I  took  our  coupons  to  Wells,  Fargo 
&:  Co.'s  and  had  them  insured.  The  tickets 
were  sent  on  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  company 
collected  the  $30,000,  and  charged  us  $150  for  the 
service." 

Mr.  Tischer  was  congratulated  on  his  good 
luck,  and  the  reporter  then  started  in  quest  of 
Mr.  Levy.  That  fortunate  individual  was  found 
on  the  corner  of  California  and  Leidesdorfi"  streets 
negotiating  with  a  well  known  capitalist  for  a 
block  of  gas  stock.  When  this  conference  was 
ended,  Mr.  Levy  was  asked  if  it  was  true  that  he 
had  drawn  $15,000  in  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery. 

Mr.  Levy,  who  is  an  Alsaiian  by  birth,  some- 
thing under  40  years  of  age,  appeared  to  be  some- 
what taken  aback  at  first,  but  said,  "  Ain't  lever 
to  hear  the  last  of  that?  Of  course!  drew  $15,000, 
but  what  do  you  want  to  know  for?  " 

It  was  explained  that,  as  there  was  so  much 
talk  about  the  various  persons  in  San  Fran<$6Co 
who  had  drawn  large  sums,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  just  who  had  drawn  prizes  and  the 
amounts  so  drawn. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Levy,  "  I  had  a  coupon  which 
drew  one  tenth  of  the  capita]  prize  of  $150,000.  I 
have  not  the  coupon  now,  but  I  have  got  the  $  15,- 
000,  which  is  a  great  deal  better." 

"  You  can  not  very  well  have  the  $15,000,"  said 
the  reporter,  "  as  I  have  heard  that  the  first  thing 
you  did  was  to  give  $700  of  it  to  the  man  who  told 
you  that  your  ticket  had  won." 

Mr.  Levy  laughed  heartily  and  said,  "Wr ell, 
that  is  true." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now?  " 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Levy,  "  I  am  going  to  take 
trip  to  France  in  a  short  time  to  visit  my  old 
home.  What  I  will  do  when  I  come  back  I  can 
not  say.  San  Francisco  appears  to  have  been  a 
favorite  city  with  fickle  fortune,  as  I  am  told  more 
prizes  in  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery  were  won 
here  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  United  States." 
— San  Francisco  {Cal.)  Chronicle,  January  4, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

English,  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  children.  12:2  Fine  St. 


MRS.    ROBERT    H.    GRISWOLD 

AND  DAUGHTERS,  assisted  by 

Miss  Georgiana  B.  Ford,  from  Mt.  Holyoke 

Seminary, 

Receive  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in  their  school  at 
Lyme,  Conn  ,  on  the  Shore  Line  branch  of  N.  Y.  &:  X.  H. 
R.  R.  House  large,  warm,  healthful.  Instruction  in- 
cludes Latin,  German,  French,  Mathematics;  special  ad- 
vantages for  piano,  harp,  guitar,  singing,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, a>-t,  embroidery,  etc.     Terns  moaera'e. 

References— Chief-Justice  M.  R.  Waitc,  Washing'on, 
D.  C. ;  Prof.  E.  E.  Salisbury,  New  Haven,  Conn. :  Prof. 
Maurice  Perkins,  Uoion  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y,; 
John  H.  Boalt,  San  Faancisco,  Cal. 
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M.  GRAY,  206  POST  ST., 


SAN  I'KIMISIO. 
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NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Janos 

' '  A  natu  ra  I  laxative,  superior  to  allotlurs. " 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.D.,  of  Dublin. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE  &  GENTLE." 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.,  London. 
"Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  oj)ens  the  boivels." 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wituglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  atl  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL. 
For  sale  by  A.  F.  EVAXS  <Y  CO. 

No.  10  Front  Street,  San  r rauclsco. 
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The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday  at  No. 
213  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months t  $2.35; 
three  months,  $ijo;  payable  in  advance— Post- 
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From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6. 00,  *6-30,  7-00.  7'3°i  8.00, 
8.30,  9. oo,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  19.30, 
1. no,  1.30,  2.00,  2.3c,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.0O1  6.30,  7.00,  S.co,  9.00,  10.00,   11.00,  "12.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  *6.-$o,  *7-oo,  "7.30,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3I30,  *4.oo,  *4.3Q,  *5-°o,  '5.30,  *6.oo,  *fi.30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *g.3o  A.  m.,  6.30, 
tn.oo,  *i2.oa  v.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— * 6.00,  "6.30,  7-00,  "7.30,  8.oo,  *8.3o, 
g.oo,  9.30,  10. co,  (10.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  4*12.30,  1,00, 
fi.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  9. CO,  10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *fi. 00,  •6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  (9.30,  10. co,  tio.30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  1. co,  s.co, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.oo,  g.oo, 
10.00,  11.00,  Vs. co. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  t8.oo, 
•8.30, 9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ii.oc,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  *5.3o,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

from  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  '6.53,  *7-23»  *7-53.  *3.23 
•8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  "4.23,  *4.53,  *s.23l  *5.53,  *6.23 
*fi'53>  7-25-  9-5°' 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *s. 15,  *5-45.   16-45. 

g-*5»  *3-*s- 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5-3o,  *6.oo,   6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,    10.00,    10.30,    11.00,  11.30,  12,00, 

12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4-30,  5.00, 

5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  g.57,  10.57. 
From  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From    ALAMEDA — *5.22,  *5.S2,   *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

aS.22,  8.52,  g-22,  9.52,  tio.22,  10.52,  (11.22,  11.52,  t  12.22, 

12.52,  ti.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52;  7.52,  8.52,  9.52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY— *5- 15,  *5.45,  *fi.is,  6.45,  "7-15.  7-45. 

•8.15,    8.45,    tg.15,    9-45i     tio-i5.    10.45,    t"-i5.    "-45. 

12.45,  1-45-  2-45>  3-45.  4-i5.  4-45i  5-i5>  5-45t  6-i5t   6-45. 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5-45.    *6.is.    6-45.    *7-i5. 

7.4S,  8.45,    Jo. 15,    g.45,    10.45,    tia.4S,    1.45,   2.45,  3.45, 

4-45.  *5-i5f  5-45.  *6-i5»  6.45.  *7-i5- 


Creek  Route. 

From  SAN   FRANCISCO— *7.i5.  9«*5i  «-iS.  "5«  3'*5t 

5-iS' 
From  OAKLAND — '6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  «>*5i  *-*5i  4-15- 


'  Sundays  excepted. 


{Sundays  only. 


'  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Rakd?l?h  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


,  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re 
ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
which  will  help  all,  of  either  sex 
to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dross  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine- 


A  PRIZE 


JOHN    GASH, 
ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


WALL  PAPERS, 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES. 

G.  W.   CLARK  &  CO. 

645  and  647  Market  Street. 


WINTER   TIME    SCHEDULE, 

Commencing  Sunday,  Kot.  16,  1884, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townscnd 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


DESTINATION. 


t    6.50  A.M. 

8.30  A.M. 

IO-40  A.M. 

*  3.30  P.M. 
4.3O  P.M. 

*  5.15  P.M. 
6.3O  P.M. 


8.3a    A.M. 
IO.40    A.M. 

*3-30  P.M. 

4.30    P-M. 


IO.4O   A.M. 
*3-30   P.M. 


IO.4O   A.M. 
1    3.30    P.M. 


IO.4O    A.M. 
•3.30   P.M. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood, 
....... .iMcrJ.o  Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
..  -Principal  Way  Stations... 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
. .  .Salinas,  and  Monterey... 


.  Holllster  and  Tres  Pinos. 


Watsonville 

Aptos,  Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
and  Santa  Cruz 


6.35  A.M. 
*  8.10  A.M. 

9.03  A.M. 

*I0.02  A.M. 

3.36  P.M. 
t    5.02  P.M. 

6.08  P.M. 


9.03    A.M. 

*I0.02    A.M. 

3.36    P.M. 

6.08    P.M. 


10.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |      6.08  P.M. 


r  Sundays  excepted,     t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


Standard  of  Time.— Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Stan- 
dard Time  (Randolph  &  Co.),  which  is  ten  (10)  minutes 
faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  3.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Pa- 
raiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 


EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

For  Sundays  only — Sold   Sunday  Morning,  good  for 

return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy,  San 

Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and   Monday — Sold  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  only:  good   for   return  until   fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SACCFXTTO— SAN  BAFAJEX— SAJV  QTJENTHV, 

via 

xVOBTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  K. 

TIME~TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  November  17,  1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

g.oo,  11.30  A.  M.,  3.45,  5.15  P.  M.  • 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  a.  m,,  1.30,  5.00  p.  m.    To  Sance- 

lito  only,  11.30  a.  m, 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL   (week  days)— 7.45,   9.00  a.  m., 
12-15.  3-35.  *'M' 
(Sundays) — 7.55,  10.00  a.  m.,  12.00  m.,  3.15,  5.00  p.  m. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 8. rr,  9.30  a.m.,  i.oo, 
4.15  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.30,  10.35  a.  m.,  12.30,  3.50,  5.40  p.  m. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  3.15  p.  M. 


11.30  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  S.  F.  at  1.30  P.  M.) 


.    STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,  and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO   MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to*  return  fol- 
lowing Monday:    Fairfax,  $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $2;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales,  $3.50 ;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M,   (Sundays  only)   Excursion  Train  for  Piont 

Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  6.40  p.  m. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.75  ;  Point  Reyes,  $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent,     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  408   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


4-11    413  &   415    SANSOME    ST,  5,  V 

Importers  of  all  kinds  of  Paper. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  tlie  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  Is  Fire  and 
Earthquake- proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  Illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
Its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
Its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant la  the  Finest  in  the  city* 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN   AND   CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Bran  nan  Streets, 

at  2  O'clock   P.  SI,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers   for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1S85.  From  San  Francisco 

Arabic Tuesday,  February  3d 

San  Pablo Tuesday,  March  10th 

Oceanic Tk.11  rsday,  April  1  Cth 

Arabic Tuesday,  April  3  8th 

San  Pablo Tuesday,  June  2d 

Oceanic Thursday,  July  9th 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gho.  H.  Rick,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro February  14 

<ity  of  Tokio February  26 

At  2  o'clock  p.m.    Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

Colima January  31 

At  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  SAN  JOSE 
DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBERTAD, 
and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  AUCKLAND  and    SYDNEY,  calling  at    HONO- 
LULU. 
Australia..  ..Saturday,  February  14,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  M.,  on  Feb.  3d,  nth,  igth,  and  27th,  and  March 
7th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter.  The  last  steamer  af 
each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Compa- 
ny's steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  even-  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  0  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 

r>     ;i:     A,  7J 


Agents  for  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINER*, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
i:.  r.  G.  STEE1-E  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  810  SANSOME  STREET, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

CO  WEN,   PORTER  &  CO. 

FUNERAL    DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King': 
Church,     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.COWBN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  T.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE     NEVADA     BANK. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  capital S3.noo.ooo  in  Sold. 

DIRECTORS. 

James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angns.  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gso.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  6a  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Llm'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital 93,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Bvron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier, 

AGEBTTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Treinon  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  I'nion  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London, 
y.  M.  Bothschiltl  A  Sons;  A  list  nil  ia  and 
>ew  Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand; 
China,  Japan,  and  Iudla.  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interioi 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  iu  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo* 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


NATIONAL    ASSURANCE    COM- 
PANY   OF    IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  D.  1822 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,000 

H.  M.  NEWHAIX  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE    PACIFIC  COAST 
Office,  309  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.    Established  1730. 
Northern  Assurance  company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.    Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  comer  California  and 
Montgomery   Streets  (Safe   Deposit   Building),  San   Fran- 


COMMERCIAL,     INSURANCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

No.  316  Sansome  Street. 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  In  Gold) 8*300,000  00 

Assets, Jan.  1,1884 759,47s  IS 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
INSURANCE  AGENCY. 


322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St, 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmhbs, 
E.  P.  Farnsworth, 


Special  Agents  and  Adjuster* 


RUBBER  HOSE 


Gardens,  Mills,  Mines,  «£  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCUA  AND  RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Carl>o]Ized  Rubber  Hose,  Standard<Maltese 
Cross)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hose 
Rubber  Hose  (Competition),  Suction  Hose 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine Hose,  Carboiized  Maltese  Cross  Brand, 

VAXVES,  GASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER 

FACTORY  ON   THE  PREMISES. 
JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, manager. 

No.  15  First  Street,  near  Market. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  337  511  BKIT  STREET. 
Works Potrero. 

C  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


H.  M.  NEWIIALL  &  CO. 

General  Shipping  and  Commission 

MERCHANTS, 

309  SanHome  St.,  San  FranclKO,  en  I. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


I  think  the  fine  scorn  with  which  we  all  speak 
of  melodrama,  the  hysteria  of  mirth  with  which 
we  laugh  at  its  most  thrilling  situations,  and  the 
general  top-loflical  view  which  we  all  assume  to 
take  of  it,  one  of  our  chiefest  affectations.  In  our 
heart  of  hearts  we  like  it.  There  are  few  of  us 
made  of  such  fine  porcelain  that  we  do  not  re- 
spond quite  as  readily  t  >  its  frank  inartificial  ap- 
peals to  our  emotions  as  the  last  gallery  boy 
tucked  away  in  the  last  uncomfortable,  reeking 
niche  up-stairs.  Else  why  is  the  circle  crowded 
to  its  uttermost  on  every  opening  night  after 
flashing  posters  have  for  weeks  been  announcing 
a  new  melodrama?  We  languidly  permit  the  gal- 
lery boy  to  do  our  applauding  for  us,  but  that  is 
only  because  we  are  not  as  candid,  as  demon- 
strative, as  natural  as  he.  We  want  to  applaud 
every  thrill  down  the  long  line  of  thrills,  but  dare 
not,  and  so  we  carry  it  off  with  a  laugh.  Further- 
more, melodrama  is  so  unaffectedly  moral  that  it 
does  not  belong  in  the  upper  world.  The  wicked- 
ness of  the  lower  clashes,  in  its  most  everyday 
phase,  is  strong,  lurid  melodrama,  and  perhaps 
their  goodness  is  equally  just  a  tinge  theatrical. 

The  good  and  theevil,  alike,  of  the  upper  classes 
are  covered  with  a  thin,  hard  veneer  of  conven- 
tional demeanor,  which  prevents  their  bursting 
forth  into  melodrama,  or  even  into  drama.  We 
may  all  be  made  of  one  clay,  but  there  is  a  radical 
ditierence  in  the  glaze.  Nevertheless,  whether  it 
be  that  there  is  some  remnant  of  the  angel  still, 
some  rag  of  sentiment,  some  something  left  over 
from  our  native  state,  we  do  like  this  exaggera- 
tion of  morality  and  this  condign  punishment  of 
crime— on  the  stage.  I  was  reading  that  signally 
unpleasant  book  of  Edgar  Fawcett  's,  "  An%Vmbi- 
tious  Widow,"  the  other  day,  and  had  just  ar- 
rived at  the  last  dry,  grim,  unsatisfactory  word 
when  a  visitor's  card  was  brought  in. 

"An  Ambitious  Widow"  had  left  a  bad  taste 
and  an  unpleasant  dryness  in  my  mouth,  but  the 
mere  sight  of  this  little  card  promised  to  slake  my 
metaphysical  thirst.  It  appertained  to  one  of 
those  many  women  in  Calilornia  whose  liveshave 
been  fairy  tales,  who  have  floated  from  poverty, 
drudgery,  and  hopelessness,  upon  a  golden  tide, 
to  such  levels  as  they  never  even  glanced  at  in 
their  youth. 

As  this  especial  one  floated  upward  she  had  re- 
tained the  grammatical  forms  of  her  earlier  sphere, 
but  like  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  though 
she  rarely  glanced  within  the  covers  of  a  book, 
she  studied  men  and  cards,  and  gained  a  very 
general  knowledge  of  human  nature.  She  speaks 
always  in  a  low,  fascinating  monotone,  and 
though  her  language  is  incrusted  with  barnacles 
of  bad  grammar,  she  has  a  graphic  power  of  re- 
cital. Like  many  women  who  read  little,  she 
talks  much,  and,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the 
woes  of  fiction,  tales  from  actual  life  throng  in 
her  memory.  If  I  were  a  playwright  or  a  novel- 
ist, I  would  seek  her  out  to  talk  to  me  for  hours 
together,  and  jot  down  her  conversations  for  fut- 
ure use.  Her  tales  are  so  well  rounded,  so  con- 
secutively told,  so  embellished  with  flights  of 
fancy,  with  tinges  of  crude  romance,  with  touches 
of  rude  sentiment,  that  once  I  fancied  her  to  be  a 
poet— the  "  mute,  inglorious  Milton,"  of  whom 
Gray  wrote.  Upon  reflecton,  I  recognize  her  to 
be  a  melodramatist,  for  what  is  melodrama  but 
an  exaggerated  presenting  of  our  loves  and  hates, 
our  evu  and  our  good?  And  we  sadly  need  to  be 
posted  up  with  a  little  romantic  exaggeration 
once  in  a  while,  when  a  dry,  husky,  juiceless 
book  like  "An  Ambitious  Widow,"  full  of  cold, 
unpleasant,  unromantic  facts,  is  one  of  the  literary 
successes  of  the  season. 

When  Messrs.  Jefferson,  Shewell  &  Jefferson 
started  out  to  put  "  The  Shadows  of  a  Great 
City"  together — for  by  the  widest  stretch  of 
courtesy  tncy  can  not  be  said  to  have  written 
what  is  merely  a  clever  specimen  of  the  joiners' 
art— they  made  a  very  happy  beginning  in  their 
selection  of  a  name.  The  shadows  of  a  great 
city  I  What  do  not  the  mere  words  suggest  of 
hunger  and  sorrow,  crime  and  woe? — of  want  and 
wickedness,  and  all  the  trains  of  ills  that  come 
with  the  herding  of  humanity  in  the  cities  of  the 
world? 

The  first  shadow  in  this  especial  melodrama  is 
a  pawnbroker's  shop.  This  especial  one  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  casino  or  kursaal  for  the  entire  ward, 
for  every  one  in  the  cast  drifts  in  upon  some  er- 
rand or  other,  and  wc  immediately  become  aware 
that  the  hero  is  a  heave-away-my-hearties  sailor; 
that  one  villain  is  a  swell,  and  another  a  wag; 
that  a  bouncing,  jolly  Irishwoman  is  the  comedy, 
and  a  nice  little  ingenue  the  pathos  of  the  play, 
and  that  the  entire  melodrama  is  laid  out  closely 
by  the  fixed  rules  of  melodramatic  Hoyle. 

It  required  some  little  rooting  up  of  precon- 
ceived opinions  to  discover  that  Lewis  Morrison 
was  not  to  be  a  villain,  but  under  the,  to  him, 
distressing  circumstances  it  seemed  only  fair  to 
give  him  the  sympathies.  With  a  kindly  dispo- 
sition to  give  him  some  salvo  for  the  loss  of  his 
pleasant  New  York  engagement,  his  lost  fifty 
dollars  a  week,  and  his  lost  hit,  the  audience 
broke  out  into  one  of  its  heartiest  California  wel- 
comes, so  long  and  loud,  and  so  hearty,  that  per- 
haps for  just  five  minutes  the  unhappy  actor  for- 
;ot  New  York,  and  was  satisfied  to  have  come. 
i'he  hero  of  a  melodrama  rarely  has  the  strong- 
est situations,  but  he  is  the  object  of  much 
romantic  attention,  and  is  so  surely  the  chief  po- 
seur in  the  tableau  which  follows  each  foiling  of 
the  villain,  that  he  gets  as  much  applause  as 
though  he  were  delivering  round  upon  round  of 
spirited  lines.  When,  therefore,  one  comes  to 
think  that  Lewis  Morrison  really  had  very  little 
to  say,  the  good  that  he  did  stands  out  quite 
prominently. 
As  .sual,  in  the  new  melodrama  much  of  the 
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acting  is  done  by  the  scenery.  Considering  that 
in  this  case  it  was  making  its  debut,  it  really  dis- 
played wondeiful  intelligence  and  marked  prompt- 
itude. The  prison  scene  was  like  a  lightning- 
change  artist,  and  presented  any  view  that  was 
necessary  with  inconceivable  dispatch. 

The  last  set  was  a  very  snug-looking  little 
place,  and  the  idea  of  locking  the  heroine  up  in 
the  silver  vault  to  suffocate,  and  her  subsequent 
release  by  the  waggish  burglar,  was  deliciously 
thrilling.  Miss  Isabel  Morris,  in  falling  out  of 
the  safe,  executed  a  back  fall  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  Clara  Morris  or  Mrs.  Langtry. 
She  was  received  with  most  undoubted  favor 
throughout,  but  in  these  athletic  times  ihe  back- 
fall simply  crowned  her  conquest. 

She  is  a  very  quiet  little  actress,  with  a  light 
voice,  which  she  has  the  good  sense  never  to  at- 
tempt to  strain,  and  has  a  certain  modest  charm 
of  manner  and  speech  which  are  very  effective. 
She  has  some  versatility,  too;  for  the  suffering, 
starving,  dying  Annie  Standish  of  the  first  act 
was  in  no  wise  like  the  pretty  little  boating  maid 
of  the  third.  Of  course  the  water  figures  in 
"The  Shadows,"  for  where  would  a  melodrama 
be  without  a  wreck  or  a  drowning? — and  in  this 
the  rock  might  be  the  old  familiar  "  Colleen 
Bawn  "  rock  itself,  and  the  identical  situation  is 
repeated  with  only  a  change  of  persons  and  pano- 
rama. But  what  of  that?  Who  ever  told  a  child 
a  story,  that,  if  it  were  well  told,  was  not  told  oyer 
and  over  again,  and  listened  to  each  time  with 
breath  as  bated  and  eyes  as  round?  And  since 
we  must  be  children  of  nature  to  enjoy  melo- 
drama, who  will  quarrel  with  an  effect  because 
that  is  a  familiar  one?  Have  we  not  had  the  Art- 
ful Dodger  in  every  successful  drama  since  Dick- 
ens's time?— and  here  he  comes  cropping  up  again 
in  the  person  of  Jimmy  Farren,  as  hopeless  and 
amusing  a  rogue  as  ever  made  the  gallery  wild 
with  delight. 

Lewis  Morrison  is  a  breezy,  hearty  hero,  Isabel 
Morris  a  most  interes'ing  heroine,  Gerald  Eyre  a 
quiet,  sullen  villain,  Miss  Walters  a  loud  and 
jolly  Irishwoman,  but  Stockwell,  as  the  wicked 
Jimmy,  is  the  hit  of  the  play. 

Character  acting  is  said  to  be  the  easiest  depart- 
ment of  the  art.  There  are  so  many  enhancing 
effects,  the  lines  are  drawn  so  strongly  and  so 
vividly,  and  the  make-up  is  such  an  accessory, 
that  there  is  not  much  left  for  the  actor  to  do. 

In  Stockwell's  case,  however,  there  is  a  crisp, 
sharp  naturalness,  a  matter-of-fact  colloquialism 
in  his  speech,  a  finish,  if  one  may  apply  the  term 
to  this  wicked  young  ragamuffin  with  whom  crime 
is  second  nature,  which  make  one  forget  that  he 
is  acting.  Add  to  this  a  face  and  size  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  r61e,  and  the  loud  acclaim  which 
constantly  greeted  Jimmy  from  the  gallery  seemed 
not  a  whit  amiss. 

Talking  of  character  acting,  quite  the  cleverest 
specimens  in  that  line  that  we  have  had  this  long 
time,  have  been  Charley  Reed  and  Carroll  John- 
son, as  Mulcaheyand  Muldoon,  in  that  oft -resur- 
rected, ancient  "  Muldoon's  Picnic." 

If  the  negro  in  his  every  phase  has  been  pres- 
ented by  constantly  succeeding  bands  of  min- 
strels, all  of  whom  seem  ever  young,  the  Irish- 
man has  been  as  variously  played  by  Harrigan 
and  Hart  in  New  York, 

The  Boucicault  stage  Irishman  and  the  Tony 
Pastor  specialty  Irishman  are  familiar  enough  in 
San  Francisco,  but  this  prosperous  son  or  ihe 
Green  Isle,  more  than  faintly  impregnated  with 
Americanism  and  a  familiar  enough  type,  is  quite 
new  to  the  boards.  As  given  by  Reed  and  John- 
son it  is  the  baldest  sketch  conceivable,  and  so 
thoroughly  infiltrated  with  minstrel  noise,  clatter, 
and  coarseness,  that  one  almost  loses  sight  of  the 
absolute  excellence  of  the  two  inspirat  ions.  Nev- 
ertheless they  do  rise  out  of  the  realms  of  min- 
strelsy, and  pass  into  the  borderland  of  the  drama 
proper.  Betsy  B. 


THEATRICAL    GOSSIP. 

Augustin  Daly's  company  will  open  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre,  July  13th,  in  "Love  on 
Crutches." 

The  afterpiece  at  the  Standard  Theatre,  next 
week,  will  be  a  new  burlesque  by  Charley  Reed, 
"  The  Shutters  of  a  Big  City," 

George  Wessells  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  "Community"  company  of  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  and  it  was  closed  last  Wednesday. 

William  Emerson  has  retired  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  minstrel  company  at  the  California 
Theatre,  which  will  be  closed,  in  consequence, 
after  this  week. 

Returned  Californians  report  that  Lily  Post's 
can-can,  which  seems  to  have  set  the  New  York- 
ers by  the  ears,  could  be  danced  by  a  nun  in  a 
white  veil  with  the  utmost  discretion. 

The  Call  says  that  Mr.  Henry  B.  McDowell, 
editor  of  the  higleside,  is  negotiating  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  Grand  Opera  House.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell has  already  had  some  experience  in  theat- 
rical management,  both  in  Boston  and  in  this 
city. 

Miss  Lizzie  Daly,  of  the  "Vacation  "  company, 
is  the  youngest  member  of  the  company,  despite 
the  wrinkles  and  gray  hairs  of  Miss  Priscilla 
Plush.  Her  youth  asserts  itself  in  the  dance  on 
the  beach,  which  she  gives  with  all  the  vim  of 
two  or  three  concentrated  minstrels.  The  Dalys 
arc  Irish  Bostonians. 

Mrs.  Osmond  Tcarlc  is  lying  dangerously  ill  at 
her  residence,  in  New  York,  with  congestion  of  the 
lungs.  Osmond  Tearle  has  been  so  affected  by 
his  wife's  illness  as  to  render  him  unfit  for  stage 
duty,  and  they  were,  in  consequence,  obliged  to 
sh'-lvc  "  Victor  Duraml  "  fox  a  night  or  two,  and 
produce  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  "  instead. 

The  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  travesty,  by  the 
amateurs  at  Piatt's  Hall,  attracted  the  most  fash- 
ionable house  that  has  been  seen  since  the  big 
nights  of  the  Maplcson  season.  Owing  to  the 
length  of  the  waits  bet  ween  act  s,  the  doors  closed 
at  a  very  late  hour,  but  the  performance  itself  was 
of  sufficient  interest  to  keep  the  large  and  friendly 
audience  to  the  'ast.  Although  it  would  be  in- 
vidious to  distinguish,  as  the  reporters  say,  Mr. 
Fred  Yates  as  the  apothecary,  and  Mr.  Donald 
Campbell  as  the  nurse,  stood  out  in  strong  alto- 
relievo,  as  being  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  the 
burlesque. 


Signor  Enrico  Campobello  has  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Abbott  company,  and  will  re- 
main in  this  city.  He  intends  to  form  a  class  of 
swell  amateurs,  and  in  time  give  them  all  princi- 
pal parts  in  some  standaid  opera.  The  scheme 
was  a  brilliant  social  success  in  London  a  few 
years  ago. 

Miss  Mollie  Fuller,  who  accompanies  Mr. 
Gerald  Eyre  to  California  as  the  second  Mrs. 
Eyre,  was  one  of  the  four  professional  beauties  in 
the  cast  of  "  Adonis,"  at  the  Bijou,  in  New  York. 
Miss  Fuller  is  reported  to  have  taken  French 
leave,  and  the  management  were  at  considerable 
difficulty  to  find  another  young  woman  equally 
beautiful  to  replace  her. 

Miss  Isabel  Morris,  of  the  Baldwin  company,  is 
said  to  be  a  sister  of  Felix  Morris,  the  comedian 
who  made  such  a  hit  at  the  California  as  the  Eng- 
lish correspondent  in  "Michael  Strogofl."  It 
may  be  stated  at  once,  for  the  relief  of  those  go- 
ing to  see  "  The  Shadows  of  a  Great  City,"  that 
the  lady  does  not  in  the  least  resemble  her  brother, 
who  is  talented  but  unbeautiful. 

The  return  of  the  Abbott  troupe  to  the  Califor- 
nia is  not  yet  definitely  given  up.  If  the  Baldwin 
manager  can  secure  the  keys  before  the  company 
are  so  far  upon  their  eastward  way  as  to  make  a 
return  unadvisable,  they  will  come  back  and  sing 
for  three  weeks.  I'he  Australian  trip  is  definitely 
given  up,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  Aus- 
tralians are  a  little  exigent  in  musical  matters. 

Rose  Coghlan  is  getting  up  a  wardrobe  for  her 
starring  tour,  which  she  is  resolved  shall  be  the 
finest  assortment  of  costumes  in  America.  Mrs. 
Langtry  has  j  ust  invested  a  trifle  over  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  in  dresses  in  Paris.  Rose  Coghlan 
is  spending  more  money  than  this,  but  she  is 
patronizing  a  hnme  modiste,  a  famous  New  York 
dressmaker.  Miss  Coghlan  begins  her  starring 
tour  in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Mollie  Fuller  takes  the  air  on  fine  days  in 
a  long  sealskin  coat,  which  clatters  about  her 
heels.  Mr.  Eyre,  who  accompanies,  carries  her 
fan,  her  vinaigrette,  her  reticule,  her  packages, 
and  his  own  walking-stick.  Miss  Fuller  carries 
a  small  pug  of  high  breed,  with  a  blue  silk  ribbon 
around  its  neck;  and  the  small  procession  is  fol- 
lowed with  the  intense  interest  which  attaches 
itself  to  all  celebrities. 

Sophie  Eyre  is  said  to  be  halting  between  a 
desirable  offer  of  marriage  and  the  continuance 
of  her  contract  with  Lester  Wallack.  During 
her  enforced  idleness  in  New  York  she  has  be- 
come immensely  popular  as  a  belle,  and  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Victoria  Hotel  are  thronged  by  ad- 
mirers. She  will  probably  not  marry  immediately, 
however,  as  she  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  test 
herself  with  the  New  Yorkers,  when  Rose  Cogh- 
lan goes  starring. 

Miss  Lizzie  Derious,  the  advertised  star  of  the 
"  Vacation  "  Company,  who  speaks  with  her  up- 
per teeth  instead  of  her  upper  lip,  is  said  to  be 
the  wife  of  Wm.  Daly,  the  kicker,  better  known 
as  "  Yarley  Yearance  of  Yale."  Miss  Derious 
has  a  very  sweet,  high  voice,  which,  if  it  were 
trained,  might  be  called  a  pure  soprano.  She 
also  wears  a  very  high  Mother  Hubbard,  and 
can  never  pose  as  a  professional  beauty  till  the 
Mother  Hubbard  is  at  least  three  inches  longer. 

Mapleson's  advance  agent,  Mr.  Rullman,  has 
arrived,  and  has  commenced  to  lay  active  plans 
for  the  success  of  the  season.  Mapleson  has 
leased  the  Grand  Opera  House  for  six  weeks,  be- 
ginning March  1st,  and  Patti  will  sing  probably 
ten  times  during  the  season.  Although  it  is  re- 
ported that  Trinidad  Mestres  is  to  be  the  con- 
tralto of  the  troupe,  Mr.  Rullman  declares  posit- 
ively that  Sofia  Scalchi  is  coming.  In  this  case 
the  season  will  begin  with  the  opera  of  "  Semi- 
ram  ide." 

Fursch  Madi,  a  dramatic  soprano  of  great  ex- 
cellence, will  probably  come  to  California  with 
the  Mapleson  troupe.  Fursch  Madi  is  another  of 
the  fat  German  sopranos  who  has  reduced  her 
weight  by  Professor  Swenniger's  method,  but  has 
not  lost  her  voice  in  the  process,  as  Pappenheim 
did.  "  L'Africaine"  is  one  of  the  favorites  of  her 
repertoire,  and  she  is  always  kept  in  reserve  for 
"Don  Giovanni,"  "  Un  Ballo  en  Maschera,"or 
any  other  opera  requiring  an  accumulation  of 
prima  donnas. 

Miss  Emma  Nevada  writes  to  an  old  friend  here 
that  when  she  comes  to  California  she  is  going 
over  to  Mills's  Seminary  to  spend  the  day  and 
give  a  matinee  in  the  old  hall  in  which  she  used 
to  practice  her  first  singing-lessons.  To  this  mat- 
inee she  is  going  to  invite  all  the  old  girls  who 
went  to  school  with  her.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
although  the  girls  have  turned  twenty-six,  and 
some  of  them  are  well  on  for  thirty,  Emma  Nevada 
is  still  just  twenty.  She  has  been  just  twenty 
these  past  five  or  six  years,  and  it  must  be  said,  in 
justice  to  her,  that  she  doesn't  look  a  day  more. 

At  the  close  of  the  run  of  "The  Shadows  of  a 
Great  City,"  at  the  Baldwin,  "Three  Wives  and 
Ooe  Husband,"  a  farce  which  has  been  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Union  Square  Company  this  season, 
will  be  produced.  Alter  that  "  Victor  Durand," 
the  great  New  York  success,  will  be  put  on  and 
Lewis  Morrison  will  play  the  Baron  de  Meisac, 
the  part  which  he  so  reluctantly  gave  up  to  come 
to  California.  According  to  the  new  plan  of  for- 
warding people  by  ones,  twos,  and  threes,  a  lead- 
ing lady  will  be  sent  on  for  that  production.  Miss 
Rose  Wood,  long  identified  with  the  Baldwin, 
and  Miss  Rosa  Bell  will  be  sent  out  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Rosa  Durand. 

A  subscriber  in  Baltimore  writes  as  follows: 
"  You  say,  '  when  Lizzie  Annandale  first  visited 
San  Francisco  she  was,  and  is  still,  Miss  Lizzie 
Annandale.'  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  <>f 
calling  upon  her  in  her  modest  home  in  Baltimore 
twelve  years  or  more  ago,  to  engage  her  services 
for  a  charity  concert.  She  was  then  Mrs.  Annan- 
dale, and  we  had  to  get  the  consent  of  the  other 
member  of  the  family  for  her  to  sing  in  public. 
She  uas  living  in  what  is  known  as  '  Old  Town,' 
or  East  Broadway,  in  Baltimore.  As  it  was  quite 
remote  from  the  part  of  the  city  in  which  the  con- 
cert was  to  be  held,  it  was  very  convenient  for  the 
ladies  in  charge  of  the  concert  for  her  to  rely  upon 
her  husband  as  escort  to  and  fro.  This  was,  of 
course,  prior  to  her  going  to  Europe  or  appearing 
upon  the  stage," 


It  is  evident  from  the  haihing  costumes  of  Miss 
Derious  and  Miss  Stanhope  that  women  in  the 
East  have  not  yet  learned  to  array  themselves  for 
the  bath.  Both  of  these  young  women  presuma- 
bly luok  the  best  they  can  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  it  is  a  bad  best.  Only  a  Simon  Pure 
Californian  knows  how  to  dress  herself  for  the 
waves  so  t'  at  she  will  look  well  both  wet  and 
dry.  In  France  and  Germany  the  bathers  look 
like  Pantaloon  in  the  pantomime.  On  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  they  look  like  a  band  uf  shuddering  Mor- 
mon women.  In  San  Francisco  and  its  environs 
they  are  neat,  stylish,  modest,  and  comfortable. 
In  cable  roads  and  bathing-suits  we  are  ahead  of 
the  world. 

* -*- 

Musical  Notes. 

The  music  to  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth,"  by 
Edgar  S.  Kelley,  will  be  given  for  the  first  time 
entire  at  Piatt's  Hall,  Thursday,  February  12th, 
at  3  I'.  m  ,  under  the  dirtction  of  the  composer. 
The  portions  of  the  play  to  wh*ch  melodramatic 
accompaniments  have  been  written  will  be  read 
by  an  elocutionist.  Messrs.  J.  H.  Rosewald 
and  Louis  Schmitt  Sr.  have  kindly  volunteered 
to  lead  the  violins  on  this  occasion,  which  will 
guarantee  the  success  of  its  execution. 

The  extra  concert  nf  the  Philharmonic  Society 
will  take  place  on  Saturday,  February  7th,  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m.     The  programme  is  as  follows: 

1.  Jubilee  Overture  (first  time) Reinrcke. 

2.  Concerto  for  Piano  in  E  minor .  .Chopin. 

Miss  Belle  Welton. 

3.  Moments  Musical  in  F  minor .Schubert. 

4.  Letter  Aria  from   *•  Don  Giovanni  " Mozart. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Kelly.     First  time,  by  general  desire. 

5.  Symphony  "  Laendliche  Hochzeit" Gold  mark. 

1.  Hochzeit smarsch. 

2.  Brautlied. 

3.  Serenade. 

4.  Fur  Garten. 

5.  Tanz. 

Subscribers  can  retain  their  boxes  and  sea's  by 
applying  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co  's.  The  regular 
sale  of  seats  will  begin  there  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  February  4th. 

Hugo  Mansfeldt's  piano  recital  was  largely  at- 
'ended,  particulaily  by  friends  from  Oakland. 
They  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  marvels 
of  his  technique,  and  the  brilliance  and  peculiarity 
of  his  conceptions.  They  find  him  unchanged 
by  his  year  in  Germany,  except  for  a  marked 
fondness  for  and  a  peculiar  facility  in  translating 
the  mu?ical  ideas  of  the  great  maestro,  Franz 
Liszt.  There  were  five  Liszt  numbers  on  the 
programme,  and  they  stood  out  from  the  others 
quite  sharply,  so  evident  was  this  partiality. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  January   31st. 

Baldwin  Theatre.—  Robert  M.  Eberle,  Act- 
ing Manager.  Bill:  "The  Shadows  of  a  Great 
City."    Cast  as  follows : 

Tom  Cooper,  Lewis  Morrison ;  George  Benson,  Gerald 
Eyre  :  Abe  Nathans,  George  '  'sbourne  ;  Jim  Farren,  L.  R. 
Stockwell;  Mr.  Arkwright,  E.N.  Thayer;  Hammond,  E. 
J.  Holden;  Crouch.  Edwin  Stevens:  Biggs,  Harry  E. 
Conners;  Simon  Abeles,  E.  Ambrose;  Joe  Downey,  W. 
H .  Lewis ;  Messenger  Bov,  Charles  Stoddard ;  Annie 
Standish  and  Helen  Standish,  Isabel  Morris:  Biddy  Ro- 
nan,  Jean  Clara  Walters;  Mrs.  Higgins,  Annie  Adams; 
Nellie,  Little  Gracie. 

Bdsh  Street  Theatre.— M.  B.  Leavitt.  Les- 
see; Jay  Rial,  Acting  Manager.  Bill:  "  Vaca- 
tion.*'   Cast  as  follows: 

Virgie  Vane,  Lizzie  Derious;  Viola  Vincent,  Ada  Stan- 
hope; Priscilla  Plush,  Lizzie  Daly;  Delia,  Allie  Smith; 
Harry  Hall,  Thomas  A.  Daly;  Yardly  Yearance,  William 
Daly  Jr.;  Prof.  Smythlin,  R.  S.  Lyle:  Chops,  Robert 
Daly;  Mitts,  Daniel  Daly;  Rabbit,  George  W.  Derious. 

California   Theatre. ,  Lessee. 

World's  Fair  Company  as  follows: 

H.  W.  Frillman;  A.  Holland;  Ben  Clark;  Billy  Court- 
wright;  Callan,  Haley  and  Callan  ;  Bob  Slavin  ;  Frank  and 
Zola  Monroe;  Marie,  Emma,  and  Adolf  Martens;  and 
Harry  Tyler.      Afterpiece,  "Muldoon's  Strategy." 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers. Bill:  Monday  and  Tuesday,  "Cinderella." 
Remainder  of  the  week,  Lortzing's  "  Peter,  the 
Shipwright." 

The  Standard  Theatre.— F.  W.  Stechhan, 
Manager.    Reed's  Minstrel  Company,  as  follows : 

Charley  Reed,  J.  Carroll  Johnson,  John  Robinson, 
Crandall  and  Eastwood,  Keegan  and  Wilson,  Hooley  and 
Thompson,  W.  S.  Mullaly  and  Matt  Wheeler.  The  Cali- 
fornia Quartet — Morant,  Wetter,  Holland,  and  Wyatt. 
New  Minstrel  First  Part,  Afterpiece,  "  Who  Owns  the  The- 
atre?" 

Grand  Opera  House.— F.  W.  Bert,  Manager. 
Bill:  "A  Victim  of  Circumstances."  Cast  as 
follows : 

Leon  Bon-Por,  Mr.  Frank  Wilton;  Gaston  Dc  Laroche, 
Mr.  Paul  Craic;  Comanche,  Mr.  J.  Warren  De  Lano; 
Fnuirois,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hyland ;  Virginia,  Miss  Georgie 
Hayne;  Madame  lourquet,  Miss  Lottie  Hudson;  Amy, 
Miss  Daisy  Merton  ;  Baobette,  Miss  Ford. 

And  "  Paddy  Miles's  Boy."    Cast  as  follows: 
Paddy  Miles,  J.  Warren  DeLano;  Dr.  Coatcs,  M.  Paul 
CraiK;  Harry,   Mr.  J.  J.  Hyland:  Job,   Mr.   F.   Belasco; 
Reuben,  Mr.  Frank  Brina;  Sirs.  Fidget,  Miss  Daisy  Mer- 
ton ;  Jane,  Miss  Ford. 

Grand  Pacific  Rink,  comer  Sutter  and 
Jones.— J.  B.  Keys,  Manager.  Fancy  skating, 
races,  etc. 

Mechanics'  Pavilion  Skating  Academy.— 
Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week  Daly's  "  Vaca- 
tion "  company  will  continue. 

At  the  California,  next  week,  no  announcement 
has  been  made. 

At  the  Tivoli.  next  week,  Lortzing's  "  Peter 
the  Shipwright  '    will  be  produced. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  no  an- 
nouncement has  been  made. 

Ai  the  Standard,  next  week,  there  wilt  be  an 
entire  change  of  programme. 

At  the  Baldwin,  n«  xt  week,  "  The  Shadows  of 
a  Great  City  "  will  be  continued. 


—  The  many  advantages  of  the  Metro- 
politnn  Hall  over  all  others  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded. It  has  a  large  auditorium,  and  is  easily 
icached  from  all  parts  of  the  city  by  means  of  the 
various  lines  of  street-cars,  whicn  pass  within 
half  a  block  of  the  door. 
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—  S.  Freidenrich.    Instruction  given  in 

Piano  and    Harmony,  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  or 

at  pupils'  residences.     Address  care  M.  Gray,  206 

Post  S'rcet. 

»  ■♦■  . 

—  Mrs.  Henry  Norton,  Teacher  ofSing- 
inff.  has  removed  from  1505  Washington  Street  to 
1706  Larkin  Street. 

.  ■♦■  » 

—  Mademoiselle  Truffert,  who  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  D.  Samuels  &  Co., 
can  now  be  found  at  612  Taylor  Street. 


—  A  LADY  THOROUGHLY  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE 

routes  of  travel  in  Continental  Europe,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  etc.,  would  like  to  take  charge  of  young 
ladies  going  abroad.  Unexceptionable  references. 
Address  Traveler,  this  office.  4 


A  Scientific  Compound. 

Americans  have  long  ago  earned  the  title  of 
being  a  race  of  dyspeptics,  and  numberless  for- 
mulas have  been  prepared  to  correct  the  various 
diseases  of  the  stumacn,  but  the  real  panacea  has 
been  found  in  Dr.  Henley's  Celery,  Beef,  and 
Iron.  It  combines  so  many  virtues  that  if  the  sys- 
tem is  not  entirely  disabled  by  disease,  a  practi- 
cal cure  is  sure  to  follow.  It  is  the  greatest  ner- 
vine known,  a  blood  tonic  and  invigorator. 
.  ♦  . 

—  THE    PARTNERSHIP    HERETOFORE   EXISTING 

between  J.J.  News"m  and  J.  Gash,  Architects, 
is  this  day  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 

Newsom  &  Gash. 


— S.  S.  SOUTHWORTH,  DENTIST,  SACRAMENTO, 
Cal.     Successor  to  Brewer  &:  Southworth. 


—  Ladies1  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 

»  ■♦  . 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor. Stockton(overdrug store).  Officehours,  9105. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


Nourishing,hygienic,Ghirardelli'5  SolubleCocoa 

—  A  REDUCTION  OF  THE  IMPORT  TARIFF  EN- 

ables  me  to  sell  the  finest  Pebbles  at  reduced 
prices  Muller's  Optical  Depo*,  135  Montgomery 
Street,  near  Bush. 


PIIILIIARMOMC  SOCIETY. 


GRAND    EXTRA    CONCERT 


PLATT'S     HALL. 


SATDBDAV  AFTEBSOOS,    FEB    7tli,  18S5, 

AT  TWO  O'CLOCK. 


GRAND     ORCHESTRA 

G.  Hinrtchs,  Conductor, 

Assisted  by 

MISS  ANXA   t.  KELLY,  VOCALIST, 

First  appearance  here,  and 
MISS  BELLE  WELTON,  PIANTSTE. 


Seats  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Music  House, 
commencing  Wednesday,  February  4th,  at  9  a.  m. 

Admission,  $i.er .     No  extra  charge  for  reserved  seats. 


BALDWIN  theatre. 


Al.  Havman. 


Lessee  and  Manager. 


EVERY     EVENISG,    ISCEUMSG    SUNDAY, 

SATURDAY  MATINEE  AT  2. 

THE    GREATEST    OF    ALL    SUCCESSES!! 

Positively  Two  Weeks  Only ! 


MASOMC  HALL, 

N.  W.  Corner  Wasliington  and  Twelfth  Sts. 
OAKLAND. 


MRS.    HENRY    NORTON, 

Assisted  by 

SUSS  JESSIE  GREGG, 

Will  give  a 

"SONG  RECITAL" 

Friday  Evening,  February  6th. 


Production  of  Jefferson,  Shewell  &  Jefferson's  great  play, 

Shadows  of  a  Great  City. 
Shadows  of  a  Great  City. 
Shadows  of  a  Great  City. 
Shadows  of  a  Great  City. 
Shadows  of  a  Great  City. 
Shadows  of  a  Great  City. 

Pronounced  by  the  press  and  the  public  the  best  acting  and 
finest  production  seen  this  season. 


Secure  your  Seats. 


Admission,  $t.cc,  including  reserved  seat,  which  may  be 
securt  d  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  February  4th, 
5th,  and  6th,  at  Kobler  &  Chase's  Music  Store,  1105 
Broadway,  Oakland. 


TIVOL.I    OPERA    HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Krbling  Bros Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

This  evening  and  until  further  notice,  Lortzing's  beautiful 

opera, 

PETER,  THE  SHIPWRIGHT. 

In  active  preparation — 

LE  PETIT  FAT/ST. 

Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents 


MAURICE  DORE&CO. 

Real  Estate,  Stock,  and  General  Auctioneers. 

OFFICE  ASD  SALESROOM 410  FINE  STREET. 


WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  18,  1885,  AT  12  O'CLOCK  NOON, 

At  Salesroom,  No.  410  Pine  Street, 

PEREMPTORY    AUCTION    SALE, 

Without  Limit  or  Reserve,  of 

WESTERN    ADDITION 


FROXTIXG    ON 


GOLDEN  GATE  PARK 

On  tbe  line  of  the  Halght  Street  Cable  Road. 


This  fine  Property  fronts  on  Oak  Street 
(Pan-handle  of  Golden  Gate  Park;,  Masonic 
Avpii.u  -  (which  is  100  feet  widei,  Ashhury 
and  J'ai'r.'  Streets,  and  Is  only  2  75  feet  from 
Haf£ht  "Street  eable  road,and5">0  feet  from 
tbe  proposed  Hayes  .Street  cable  road. 

The  block  is  graded  and  ready  to  build 
on,  wlreets  macadamized,  enrbed  and  side- 
walked.  (>ak  Street  Is  sewered  and  all  on 
tbe  official  grade,  at  an  elevation  of  240 
feet  above  tide-water. 

This  is  tbe  first  ofT'erine  of  desirable  prop 
erty  FR(WTI\G  and  OYER*  OOK  IN«  THE 
PARK,  and  the  first  opportunity  afforded 
tbe  public  to  obtain  elegant  and  fashiona- 
ble residence  sites  as  well  as  profitable 
Holdings, 


It  is  well  known  that  property  on  all 
the  great  parks  of  lirge  cities  commands 
bJgh  prices.  Properly  on  Central  Park, 
New  York,  *el  s  f>r  $.,00«  a  front  foot  and 
over,  and  lots  bought  at  flits  sale  will  be 
the  most  remunerative  Investment  that 
can  be  made  in  real  estate. 

Diagram  Catalogues,  containing  terms 
and  conditions  oi  sale,  *  te  .  will  be  ready 
In  a  tew  days,  and  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion at  our  office. 

GO    AND    LOOK    AT  THIS  PROPERTY'. 

Take  the  Height  Street  Cars,  and  get  off 
at  Ashbnry  Street. 


GREAT  FREE 


I  €  HI  BAN 


EXHIBITION  ™ 


3J  and  'Zi  Geary  Street, 


ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES 


JAPANESE  EMPIRE 


Established  to  introduce  to  the  world  the  wonderful  skill 
or  the  JAPANESE  in  the  manufacture  of  CSEFUL  AND  ORNA- 
MENTAL, ARTICLES  for  house  furnishing  and  decorating.  The 
public  is  cordially  invited  to  inspect  this  wonderful  collection. 
COME    OFTEN.         BRING    TOUR    FRIENDS.  ASK    QUESTIONS. 

DO    NOT    PURCHASE.        EVERYBODY    WELCOME. 


WHOLESALE     AND     RETAIL. 
20,    22,    «Sfc    2<3t 


GHIRARDELLI'S 


MADE    INSTANTLY. 


Hygienic,  Nourishing 


MAURICE  DORE  &  CO.,  Auctioneers. 


and    Agreeable.        For   the  Young    and   Old, 
Sick  and  Healthy. 

The  Beverage  par  excellence,  Home-made,  Fresher,  Better,  and  Stronger  than  imported,  and  being  ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE  is  DOUBLE  the  strength  of  foreign  sweet  cocoas,  and  consequently  chtaper.  One  trial  will 
convince.      Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Tea  Merchants. 


S.  LEBENBAUM  &  CO 

1443  to  1449  POLK  ST.,  corner  CALIFORNIA. 

The   best  brands   of  Champagnes,  Sauternes,  Burgundy,  Rhine    "Wines,    French  Claret, 

Cordials,  Sherry  Wines,  Port  Wines,  Fine  Whiskies  and  Brandies. 

Finest   Behesa   Raisins,   Smyrna    Figs,    Persian    Bates,    Fine    Preserves. 

COAL  VASES,  SMYRNA  RUGS  AKD  MATS. 


NOTICE  TO 

FRENCH  SPOLIATION 

CLAIMANTS. 

We  will  prosecute  claim.1;  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  known  asthr  FRENCH  SPOLIATION 
CLAIMS.  Parti  s  interested  wou'd  do  well  to  dll  upon 
or  communicate  with  CORNELIUS  COLE, 

WILLOUGHBY  COLE, 
Attorneys  at  Law,  Roo»s  23  to  26,  No.  506  Battery  i-treet, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J.  B.  CURTIS, 


Late  Manager  for  Wood  worth, 
Scliell  &  Co.,  has  now  connected 
himself  with  I  in-  Piano  and  Mumc 
House  of  t'HAS.  S.  EATON,  So. 
735  Market  Street,  where  he  will 
be  pleased  to  sec  all  his  old 
friends. 


WINTER  STYLES. 

BUTTERICKS 

Patterns  and  J.  r.  IngaJls1  Illusf rated  Books 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington  Embroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  H.  A.  DEMINU, 
Agent.  124   Post  Strpet.  *nn  Franrlwo 


THE     UNIVERSAL     FAVORITE! 
The  Light-running 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offrr, 
which  is  equivalent  to  three 
months'  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  si. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel,  S.  F. 


POTOSI  JIIM>«  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  FrancIscOi 

California.     Location   of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 

Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  1885,  an 
assessment  <No.  17)  of  twenty-five  cents  pershare  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secreiary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No,  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  second  (2d)  day  of  March,  1885, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Tuesday,  tbe  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  1885,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Director*, 
C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  7g,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Strmtt.  Son   h  ranrnm.  Tal 

MRS.  I>K  BKIMIII.l:  hns  removed  to  018  EDDY 
STREET.    Halvaiilc  ileaJer    Natural  Battery. 

Diagnosis   without  questioning.     Hours.    1   to   4 ;    Ladies 
and  Children  only. 


THE    BURR   FOLDING    BED. 

Elegant  and  '  nmfortable.  Opens  and  closes  with 
Bedding  and  Pillows  all  In  place.  Thirty  Styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  st>Ie  open  and  closed.  Their 
n>ie  Naves  rent.  Prices  reduced.  S*  ud  tor  catalogue. 
Mantel  Beds,  verF  neat  and  very  cheap 


10  aml.lS  Second  Street,  ttrand  Hotel. 
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i  i no  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


39  Post  Street. 


Remington 

STANDARD 

Type -Writer. 

Again   improved  and 

perfected.    See  them. 

G.  G.  WKKSON 

A  CO., 

539   Market  St., 
Opp.  Sansome,  S.  F. 


JOIIV  F.  EXGLISH, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 

313,  315   li.WIS  STREET. 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited. 
Quick  sales ;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS. 


.   CHKSBBROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 


WILLEA5IS,  DIMO\»  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

tot  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. :  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited ; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


CALIFORNIA 

ELECTRO    PLATING    WORKS, 

657  MISSION  STREET, 

Gold,   Silver,   and   Nickel   Plating   on   all 
Metals. 

Table  Ware  repaired  and  plated  at  the  lowest  rates.  Copper 
Plates  silver  plated  for  saving  gold.  All  work  in  our  line 
guaranteed.       KEATING  <fc  FAGAN,  Proprietors. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

89  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 

No.  35. 


JOHN 

TAYLOR  &  CO. 

114, 

116, 

118  Pine  St. 

ASS  A  VERS' 

MATERIALS. 

Mine 

and  Mill  Supplies. 

Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 

JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


14  Post  St.,  and  N.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Mason. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FIGURE. 

There  U  no  rea  .on  why  a  lady  or  eentleman  should  be 
burdened  with  unnecessary  flesh.  The  radical  treatment 
prescribed  at  Dr.  Zeile's  KUHslan  and  Medicated 
ItHtliH  will  remove  all  surplus  fat,  without  impairing  the 
general  health.  Rheumatism  and  other  nervous  complaints 
treated  successfully  by  medicated  bathing  at 

Dr.  Zelle'N,  528  Pacific  St.,  near  Kearny. 


u 


I  in;  FINEST 
Pure  Natural  mineral  Water. 

Endoned  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  everywhere, 
in  |i..t,  513  Sacramento  St.,  S.  F. 


Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  E>eco  ratio  ii*. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

811,  Sia.  am.  .n     817  Market  Street, 


Xouis  Sraverman  &  Go. 

flDanufacturtng  3ewelers,  anb  Importers  of  fine 
Watcbes,  Diamonos  ant)  otber  precious  Stones, 
jfrencb  Clocfts  ano  Silverware. 

110  Montgomery  Street. 


THE  SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA  HOTEL, 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CAL., 

Is  located  on  the  south  side  of  Hie  Sierra  Hadre  Mountains,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

ABOVE    THE    FOGS    OF    SEA    Ai\D    VALLEY. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  ORANGE  GROVE,  overlooking  the  beautiful  San  Gabriel  Valley. 
For  comfort,  a  pleasant  home,  good  living,  PURE  AIR,  and  sparkling  mountain  water,  it  has  no 
rival.  The  Villa  is  thirteen  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  is  reached  by  rail  to  within  four  miles, 
at  San  Gabriel  station,  where  the  stage  meets  all  trains  from  East  or  West.  General  Sherman 
says  it  is  the  most  desirable  place  on  the  continent  for  a  quiet  rest.     Address 

W.  <jari)SKK  C4MiSWELL,  San  Uanrlel,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


I  CHI     BAN 


FOR  PARTICULARS,   SEE   PAGE   15. 


FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR 


CIGARETTES. 

Always  fro-h,  clean,  and  sweet.     Our  Cigarettes   were  never  so  fine  as  now ;  they 

cannot  be  surpassed  for  purity  and  excellence.     Only  the  purest  rice  paper  used. 
13  First  Prize  Medals  Awarded.  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


iBKto 


INSURANCE         T  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

THE   LARGEST    PACIFIC  COAST    COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, 9750,000 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1883,      -  ■  ■  $1,500,000 

AGENTS    IN    Alt,    THE   PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


£&», 


FERRY'S 


foiT 

.885 

INVALUABLE  TO  ALU 

Will  be  mailed  I 

to  all  applicants  |     ... 

and  to  customers  oflast  year  without 

ordering  it  It  contains  illustrations,  prices, 

descriptions  and  directions  for  planting  all 

Vegetable  and  Flower  SEEDS,  BULBS,  etc. 

D.  M.  FERRY&CO.DE£?£,T 


WI,  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  ageots  is  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

120  Hi; ALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  tiouse,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.       Telephone  308. 


HILLS     BROS. 

ARABIAN 

COFFEE  AND  SPICE  MILLS 

400  Sansome  Street, 
424  and  420  Sacramento  Street. 

a&  FINE  COFFEE  OUR  SPECIALTY.  "^ 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MA>TII,S,  made   of  ONYX,   Colored 

IT  A  I.IAN,    and    Statuary    Marbles,    Monuments    and 
Headstones.         W.  H.  Mrt OKJIK  K,  827  Market  St. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RtlVNlM;  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are- especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior* 
In  every  way,  to  all  other  machines* 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
80S  Setter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A  Profitable  Business  Easily  Learned 


GOLD,  SILVER,  AND  NICKEL  PLATING. 
POIpF  (tO  CA  In  order  to  meet  a  long-felt 
ITllVjLi  J)0.  JUi  want  for  a  convenient  and 
portable  PLATING  APPARATUS,  witb  which  any 
one  can  do  the  finest  quality  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Nickel 
Plating,  on  Watches,  Chains,  Ring=,  Knives,  Forks,  and 
Spoons,  I  have  made  the  above  low-priced  set,  consist- 
ing of  Tank  lined  with  Acid  proof  Cement,  Three  Cells  of 
Battery  that  wHI  deposit  30  pennyweights  of  metal  a  day. 
Hanging  Bars,  Wire,  Gold  Solution,  one  quart  of  Silver 
Solution,  aud  half  a  gallon  of  Nickel.  Also,  a  box  of 
Bright  Lustre,  that  will  give  the  metal  the  bright  and  lus- 
trous appearence  of  finished  work.  Remember,  these  so- 
lutions are  r.ot  exhausted,  but  will  plate  any  number  of 
articles  if  the  simple  book  ok  instructions  is  followed. 
Any  one  can  do  it.  A  woman's  work.  For  fifty  cents 
extra  will  send  Six  Chains  or  Rings,  that  can  be  Gold 
Plated  and  sold  for  Two  Dollars  more  than  the  whole  out- 
fit costs.  Our  Bo jk,  "Gold  and  Silver  for  the  Peopie," 
which  offers  unrivaled  inducements  to  aH,  sent  free.  If 
not  successful  can  be  returned  and  exchanged  for  more 
than  its  value.  Remember,  this  is  a  practical  outfit,  and  I 
will  warrant  it,  or  it  can  be  returned  at  my  expense.  Will 
be  sent  C.  O  JD.  if  desired,  upon  receipt  of  $1.50,  balance 
to  be  collected  when  delivered.  Next  size  outfit,  with 
Tank  i3xtox6,  only  $5.00.  Try  it.  Profits  over  300  per 
cent.  Book  sent  Free.  Address  Frederick  Lowey, 
96  and  98  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Send  Po  tal  Card  for  Magic  Lantern  Catalogue.  It 
will  contain  an  offer  that  no  energetic  man  will  refuse,  a 
plan  which  will  give  you  the  use  of  a  Lantern  for  the  win- 
ter, with  very  little  cost.  From  $i  to  $25  can  be  realised 
from  a  sinele  Magic  Lantern  Exhibition.  Address  Fred- 
erick Lowev,  96 and  98  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.    P.  O.  Box  1322. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheap  e  st— S  imp  lest— Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
at  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  Only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  Hall  Type-Writer, 
133  4  alliumia  Street,  S.F. 


JACKSON'S  ACME  STACKER,  LOADER  &  RAKES. 

The  "Acme  stacks  hay,  grain  or  straw,  or  toads  it  on 
loagoni.  at  about  one  U.ird  uiual  coit.  It  takeiUie  hay  from  the  ttcth  (or 
from  the  cock  or  icindroio )  and  putt  itont  clack  u-Uhout  manual  tabor.  It 
buitill  high  andcamp.xct  itarki,  which  turn  the  rain,  and  the  rapidity  with 
iMir/i  a  crop  can  be  hameit/d  inturct  iti  tafety.  The  hay  ii  of  a  good  color 
and  nc(  dry  and  brittle.  Six  men  and  ten  horiei  put  up  100  ton*  a  day. 
With  the  "-feme  Rake  the  grain  «  lift  lhattcred  out  at  ivhen  taXtM  up  „-<th 
a  fork.  They  have  been  t-ied  mewy  kind  cf  hay  and  grain;  area  rueetu 
in  reaped  grata.  They  are  the  best  for  unloading  header  icagoni  inlh  net', 
for  which  purpose  a  net  attachment  ii  ure4.  They  lift  the  net  from  the 
header  bed,  and,  after  dumping,  ipread  it  baVe  in  igagon.  Cheapen  ma- 
chine and  chempeit  to  operate,  Imprtmed  a  nd  adapted  to  thii  CoaiL  Every 
improvement  teited  and  every  machine  guaranteed. 

The  Raker  aie  thebeit  in  the  world  !  They  carry  from  300  to  WXtpomdt, 
and  dump  the  load  a  utomalically.  Teeth  are  iron  pointed  to  prevent  WtiUinff, 
I  he  driven  ivewht  balancei  the  load  to  it  can  be  carried eaiily.  The  Stacker 
,-fj/i  J125;  the  Rakei  eoit  $<5  each;  Net  attacfiment  to  unload  header  be.1 
SHO;  Pitts,  breach,  Sali.faction  guaranteed.  J f  you  are  intereited  imtt 
mefar  circular, free,  town, for thu  Ccast.thc  original  patent*  covering 
tint  plan  ofttuekutg.     Beiatre  ofinj'ingemenU.     Addrett 

Byron  Jackson,  325  sixth  St.  s*n  Francisco. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturer*, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


VOIXMES    I    TO    XV,    INCLUSIVE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


REMOVAL. 

EDWARD   E.   OMiiHix,    Patent    Solicitor, 

United  States  and  Forotgn,  has  removed  to  220  Sansome 
Street,  Rooms  10,  it,  and  12,  San   Francisco. 


GERMEA 

FOR   BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
0        TRY  IT!    :#; 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  XVI.      No.   6. 


San  Francisco,  February  7,   1885. 


Price,  Ten  Cents, 


■NTRRHD    AT    THE    SAN    FRANCISCO    POSTOFFICE    AS   SECOND-CLASS   MATTER. 


Frank  M.  Pixley,     ---------    Editor. 
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The  comments  of  the  more  important  Eastern  journals 

Iare  generally  favorable  to  the  election  of  Governor  Stan- 
ford as  Senator  from  California.  From  intelligent  persons 
in  California,  who  are  in  position  to  entertain  disinterested 
opinions,  there  is  but  one  expression.  There  has  never  in 
this  State  been  greater  unanimity  in  the  advancement  of 
any  one  to  high  position.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  six  years  and  more  ago,  and  contrast  it 
with  that  of  to-day,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  realize 
that  we  are  living  in  the  same  community.  The  Sacra- 
mento Record-Union,  like  a  dying  and  angry  serpent,  had 
been  stinging  itself  to  death  in  hate  of  everything  connect- 
ed with  the  railroad.  The  Evening  Bulletin  and  Morning 
Call  were  thundering  out  their  morning  and  evening  guns, 
shotted  and  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  denunciatory  and 
scandalous  accusations  against  Stanford  &  Co.  Sargent, 
Gorham,  and  Carr  were  in  hostile  attitude.  Sargent  in 
»  :he  Senate,  Gorham  its  clerk,  and  both  in  position  to  make 
:heir  venom  felt;  Carr  had  not  entirely  lost  his  hold  of 
'  California  politics,  and  the  triumvirate  of  political  rascals 
*as  powerful  in  Republican  State  conventions— their  only 
:apital  in  trade,  railroad  hate  and  their  own  experience  in 


the  role  of  destructives.  The  political  forest  was  full  of 
gabbling,  crawling  things,  chattering  and  hissing  their 
small  spite  and  personal  malice  at  the  railroad  builders. 
The  illiberal,  narrow-minded,  jealous  country  press  kept 
its  teeth  sharpened  by  gnashing  them  in  what  they  igno- 
rantly  and  illogically  thought  was  anti-monopoly  indigna- 
tion. The  Dolly  Varden  party  had  divided  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  in  its  triumph  elected  Newton  Booth  to  be 
Governor  and  Senator.  The  Board  of  Trade,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  half  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco 
lost  their  heads — and  would  have  lost  their  brains  if  there 
had  been  any — over  the  Goat  Island  business.  Successive 
legislatures  made  asses  of  themselves  in  passing  laws  to 
embarrass  transportation,  in  preventing  ship  and  car  from 
coming  together,  in  refusing  the  railroad  corporation  the 
privilege  of  improving  their  own  property  in  Mission  Bay. 
Legislators  and  supervisors  cooperated  to  drive  the  ter- 
minus of  the  transcontinental  railroad  from  San  Francisco. 
Democratic  and  Republican  demagogues  fairly  rioted  in 
their  hatred  of  railroad  enterprises;  they  outbid  each  other 
in  State  and  municipal  conventions  for  the  applause  of  the 
nasty  mass  of  the  Sand-lot,  and  educated  its  idle  criminal 
Irish  Democratic  mob  almost  to  the  point  of  being  brave 
enough  to  carry  into  execution  its  cowardly  instincts.  The 
contest  of  the  two  parties  at  the  last  gubernatorial  State 
conventions  was  the  culmination  of  the  contest  of  dema- 
gogy. The  Republican  party  crawled  highest  up  the 
greased  pole  of  anti-monopoly,  and  poor  Estee  fell  further 
and  struck  harder  than  any  candidate  of  that  party  since 
Gorham.  The  last  Democratic  State  Convention  empha- 
sized the  situation  by  taking  extreme  anti-monopoly  posi- 
tion. The  contest  for  delegates  was  made  upon  the  issue ; 
the  platform  was  anti-railroad ;  Chief-Justice  Wallace  and 
Mr.  Delmas  adjourned  their  railroad  trial  at  Santa  Rosa 
to  go  as  delegates,  orators,  and  platform-makers  to  Stock- 
ton. Democrats  who  had  not  gone  crazy  and  become  rail- 
road-phobists,  were  read  out  of  the  party.  The  issue  was 
frankly  and  fairly  made,  because  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion, which  had,  after  a  long  struggle,  fell  under  the  con- 
trol of  men  who  had  not  subordinated  their  reason  to  rail- 
road hate,  was  silent  in  reference  to  the  railroad  question. 
The  orators  and  journals  of  the  Democratic  party — Wal- 
lace, Delmas,  English,  Greathouse,  Spencer,  Reddy, 
White,  Foote,  Burch,  the  Examiner,  the  Stockton  Herald 
— and  all  the  Democratic  country  solons,  and  village  states- 
men, and  nail-keg  editors,  from  the  "  Sierra  to  the  sea," 
all  the  expectant  postmasters  of  Confederate  cross-roads, 
united  to  swell  the  accusatory  anthem  of  denunciation 
against  railroads  and  the  men  who  build  them.  The  Re- 
publican leaders,  orators,  andeditors,  unawed  bythis rattle 
of  small  talk  and  the  hail  of  little  lies,  discussed  great  na- 
tional questions,  the  tariff,  the  Chinese  question,  ignored 
the  local  tempest  which  was  raging  in  the  Democratic  tea- 
pot— and,  lo!  the  result.  A  senate  and  lower  house  with 
an  overwhelming  Republican  majority;  members  and  sen- 
ators elected  without  special  reference  to  other  than  na- 
tional issues,  and,  upon  convening,  found  to  be  almost 
unanimously  in  favor  of  Leland  Stanford  for  United  States 
Senator.  There  was  no  movement  on  the  part  of  Gover- 
nor Stanford's  friends  to  elect  a  single  legislator  for  him. 
In  this  direction  not  one  dollar  was  laid  out.  When  the 
Legislature  convened,  he  had  no  lobby,  and  not  one  dime, 
not  one  bottle  of  wine,  not  one  box  of  cigars  was  expended 
in  his  interest.  Governor  Stanford  did  not  expect  to  be 
Senator,  did  not  want  to  be  elected,  and  would  not  be  a 
candidate.  He  had  another,  and  nobler,  and,  as  he 
thought,  higher  and  holier  object  to  live  for.  The  hardest 
man  to  get  for  Stanford  for  Senator  was  Leland  Stanford 
himself,  and  for  his  own  gratification,  or  interest,  or  ambi- 
tion, he  did  not  give  way.  He  did  net  yield  until  the  un- 
answerable argument  was  made  to  him  that  he  would 
be  guilty  of  a  want  of  generosity,  and  display  a  lack  of 
gratitude  to  those  friends  who  had,  during  long  years  of 
abuse  and  calumny,  stood  by  him — who  were  charged  with 
wearing  his  collar  and  bearing  his  brand.  The  election  of 
Governor  Stanford  has  vindicated  him  and  his  associates ; 
his  and  their  enterprise  and  achievement.  It  is  a  source  of 
inexpressible  gratification  to  every  surviving  member  of  the 
old  guard  of  Republicans  who  fought  under  his  leadership 


from  1854  until  the  Central  Pacific  road  was  inaugurated. 
It  meets  with  the  universal  approval  of  the  intelligent  bus- 
iness men  of  all  parties,  and  of  all  the  thousands  of  labor- 
ers engaged  upon  the  railroads  and  in  collateral  employ- 
ments whose  wages  have  been  so  generously  maintained; 
and  if  it  does  not  meet  with  the  endorsement  of  the  gang 
of  demagogues,  small  politicians,  curbstone  loafers,  court- 
house cliques,  and  country  tramps,  who  curse  the  ranks  of 
both  parties  and  offend  the  senses  of  decent  men,  we  are 
glad  of  it.  If  it  aids  the  anti-monopolists  and  turns  them 
all  over  to  the  leadership  of  the  Examiner  clique,  we  are 
glad  of  it.  We  invite  the  issue;  the  people  are  now  edu- 
cated to  consider  it.  "Anti-monopoly"  has  been  a  good 
word  to  catch  fools,  bait  for  gudgeons  and  suckers,  but  it 
is  played  out  in  this  State.  The  Chronicle  may  harp  upon 
it  for  a  time,  the  more  ignorant  of  the  grangers,  the  more 
stupid  of  laborers,  and  the  more  vicious  of  the  political 
bummers  may  think  to  make  party  capital  out  of  this  anti- 
monopoly  nonsense,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it,  and  there  is 
not  an  intelligent,  broad-minded  man  of  brains  and  con- 
science in  this  State  who  does  not  know  that  railroads  are 
a  blessing  and  not  a  curse ;  that  their  building  aids  and 
does  not  injure;  that  they  create  wealth  and  distribute  it; 
that  they  create  values  where  value  did  not  before  exist; 
that  they  are  indispensable ;  that  existing  abuses  are  disap- 
pearing under  competition.  Arguments  against  corpora- 
tions in  general  are  equally  untenable.  Everybody  who 
has  any  money  is  the  owner  of  stock  in  an  incorporation. 
Every  respectable  newspaper  concern  is  incorporated. 
Every  prosperous  commercial  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ment is  a  corporation.  Half  the  eelemosynary  institutions 
of  the  land  are  incorporated.  The  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  incorporates  to  take  charge  of  its  veterans. 
Churches  are  incorporated.  God  is  worshiped,  charity  is 
distributed,  merchandise  is  sold,  homesteads  acquired, 
savings  banks  conducted,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  con- 
cerns of  life  are  managed  through  incorporated  organiza- 
tions. Incorporations  are  the  protection  of  the  poor,  and 
of  labor  against  wealth ;  they  enable  men  to  aggregate  their 
savings  and  combine  their  efforts  in  the  shape  of  capital. 
All  the  rot  and  nonsense  talked  and  written  against  cor- 
porations is  sheer  folly,  and  is  the  outcome  of  selfish,  ma- 
licious, and  jealous  persons.  Hence,  we  say,  let  this  polit- 
ical issue  be  made,  and  now.  We  shall  welcome  it,  and 
in  confidence  fight  on  the  side  of  sense,  believing  that  it 
will  win.  We  have  seen  this  wave  of  blind  folly  sweep 
over  the  country;  it  has  had  its  day,  and,  having  lapped  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it  has 
now  receded.  If  the  Democratic  party  of  this  State  thinks 
it  can  make  political  capital  by  the  revival  of  this  stale  old 
played-out  battle-cry  of  fools  and  demagogues,  let  it  try  it 
on.  If  Mr.  Estee,  or  the  Chronicle,  or  the  very  sour  Mr. 
Sargent,  think  they  have  any  important  following  in  this 
direction,  let  them  lead  on.  If  adhering  to  those  interests 
of  this  State  involved  in  the  encouragement  of  railroad 
building  and  the  holding  up  of  incorporated  business  en- 
terprises is  calculated  to  place  the  Republican  party  in  the 
minority,  we  shall  be  content  to  follow.  We  have  too 
much  confidence  in  the  awakened  intelligence  of  our  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  such  can  be  the  result.  We  prophesy 
for  Mr.  Stanford  such  an  intelligent  and  honorable  career 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  shall  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  of  the  party  in  choosing  him.  We  believe  he  will 
elevate  party  politics  and  lift  it  to  a  higher  plane.  We  be- 
lieve he  possesses  the  brains,  the  courage,  and  the  con- 
science for  honorable  and  intelligent  public  service  in  the 
interest  not  only  of  this  State  but  of  the  whole  country. 
We  predict  for  him  a  career  that  will  suggest  his  name  for 
a  higher  office  for  himself  and  a  broader  field  of  future  use- 
fulness. 


Mr.  Hugh  B.  O'Reilly,  a  young  Fenian  from  Ireland,  re- 
cently addressed  an  Irish  audience  in  New  York.  He 
said,  referring  to  the  recent  dynamite  outrages,  that  "  any- 
thing contributing  to  the  amelioration  of  Ireland  was 
justifiable."  He  intended  to  say,  and  to  to  be  understood 
as  saying,  that  he  approved  the  blowing  up  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  Parliament  Houses,  and  the  Tower  of  London. 
If  anybody  should  step  quietly  up  behind  Mr.  Hugh  B. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


O'Reilly  in  the  dark  and  cut  his  throat,  and  the  Argonaut 
should  say  that  "  anything  intended  to  contribute  to  the 
amelioration  of  humanity  and  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion was  justifiable,"  would  the  sentiment  meet  with  gen- 
eral approval  from  Mr.  Hugh  B.  O'Reilly's  Irish  friends? 
If  the  Argonaut  should,  by  logical  argument,  endeavor  to 
demonstrate  that  English  Protestants  had  as  good  a  right, 
and  the  same  right,  and  as  great  provocation,  to  blow  up 
the  Vatican  at  Rome,  as  Irish  Catholics  to  blow  up  West- 
minster Abbey  in  London;  to  assassinate  the  Pope,  as  to 
murder  the  Queen;  to  destroy  cardinals  as  to  injure  Eng- 
lish officials;   to  murder  Parnell,  Davitt,  and  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy by  secret  and  cowardly  combinations,  as  to  murder 
Lord  Cavendish  and  his  secretary  in  Phcenix  Park;  the 
same  right  to  pursue  and  destroy  the  dynamitard,  as  to 
pursue  and  destroy  mad  dogs;    to  turn  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  over  to  indiscriminate  massacre,  as  to  set  loose  the 
dynamite  fiends  of  hell  in  London — would  the  Pope's  Irish 
— who  beg  a  copy  of  the  Argonaut  to  read  on  the  sly — 
would  they  think  it  a  healthy  doctrine  to  put  forth?    If  we 
hould  inspire  the  Orangemen  to  meet  in    their  secret 
lodges  and  organize  a  gang  of  desperate  men  to  retaliate 
upon  Ireland  the  crimes  that  are  being  done  in  London, 
would  the  argument  be  an  acceptable  one  to  the  innocent 
Papist  and  the  neutral  victim  who  suffers,  or  whose  life 
and  property  is  imperiled?    If  these  same  Orange  crim- 
inals should  have  succeeded  in  taking  life,  which  they 
avowed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  England  and  to  promote 
the  political  advancement  of  the  party  measures  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  would  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  cabinet  be  justi- 
fied, like  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends,  in  remaining  silent, 
in  indorsing,  approving,  and  countenancing  these  crimes 
by  the  acquiescence  of  silence — a  cowardly,  brutal,  shame- 
ful silence?    If  these  crimes  were  perpetrated  by  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and    by  the    canons  of   that 
church  its  members  were   compelled   to  disclose  their 
secrets  at  the  confessional  and  on  their  death-beds,  in 
order  to  secure  the  salvation  of  their  worthless,  vicious 
souls,  would  clergymen   of  the  Church   of  England   be 
justified  in  giving  them  remission  of  their  sins  and  absolu- 
tion for  their  crimes?    If  so,  ought  not  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  be  held  responsible  for  withholding  information 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  civilization?    Ought  it 
not  to  aid  humanity  in  its  struggle  against  such  crimes? 
Ought  its  clergy,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  entrusted  to 
them  by  a  too  confiding  and  unsuspicious  God,  be  per- 
mitted to  send  these  souls,  black  with  murder,  all  white- 
washed and  compurgated,  up  to  the  association  of  the 
glorified  around  the  throne?    This  mode  of  returning  evil 
for  evil,  as  suggested  by  this  writing;  of  carrying  the  war 
into  Ireland;  of  fighting  the  devil  with  fire;  of  hitting  back 
when  smitten  upon  the  cheek;  of  swapping  eyes  for  eyes 
and  teeth  for  teeth;  of  pitting  crime  against  crime,  dyna- 
mite against  dynamite,  and  dynamitard  against  dynamitard, 
until  this  infernal  conspiracy  against  humanity  is  broken 
up  and  destroyed,  and  this  cowardly  gang  of  miscreant 
Irish   politicians,  with   all   their  cowardly   sympathizers, 
driven  out  of  existence,  may  not  be  in  accord  with  the  re- 
ligious teaching  of  either  Roman  or  Episcopal  church, 
but  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  American  horse-sense,  and 
hence  commends  itself  to  us  as  a  practical  mode  of  abating 
a  great  and  alarming  evil. 


The  speech  of  Mr.  Frank  Newlands,  on  Friday  last,  in 
the  Sharon  case,  goes  far  toward  redeeming  that  most 
unpleasant  of  all  celebrated  cases  from  literary  bank- 
ruptcy. This  case  has  been  markedly  deficient  in  this 
respect,  while  it  has  been  especially  strong  in  black- 
guardism and  high-flavored  with  indecency;  it  has  rioted 
in  an  exuberant  wealth  of  forgery,  perjury,  and  the  result- 
ant evils  which  naturally  and  necessarily  attend  most  cases 
where  attorneys  work  for  contingent  fees,  and  where  they 
are  interested  in  consummating  the  crimes  of  embracery 
and  maintenance.  The  application  is  for  alimony  at  the 
rate  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per  month,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
counsel  fees  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars; 
an  order  which,  with  costs,  will  amount  to  more  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars— an  order  from  which  Judge  Sul- 
livan is  so  unlearned  in  the  law  as  to  think  there  is  no  ap- 
peal and  no  mode  of  revision,  because  it  is  interlocutory; 
and  as  no  way  is  known  to  the  law  for  recovering  half  a 
million  of  money  that  has  been  distributed  to  a  syndicate 
of  hungry  lawyers,  the  defendant  is  left  remediless  after 
having  been  judicially  plundered.  The  suit  of  Hill 
against  Sharon  is  in  no  sense— other  than  technical— a  suit 
for  divorce.  It  is  not  brought  to  dissolve  the  marriage  re- 
lation, but  to  establish  it.  It  is  not  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
a  woman  injured  as  to  her  marriage  rights,  with  marriage 
duties  avoided  and  marriage  obligations  violated,  but  it  is 
alleged  to  be  the  effort  of  an  adventurous  woman  to  es- 
tablish by  forgery  an  unlawful  concubinage  which  is  to 
be  ripened  into  a  marriage  contract  by  secret  cohabi- 
tation. It  is  alleged  to  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
syndicate  of  attorneys  to  wallow  in  a  rich  man's  wealth. 
The  exposed  contract  of  the  elder  Tyler,  whereby  he 


is  to  halve  the  plunder,  and  his  admissions  in  the  Gum- 
pel  affair,  whereby  Mr.  Sharon  has  had  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  stolen  from  him,  all  give  color  tothe  specula- 
tive nature  of  this  peculiar  and  extraordinary  action  at  law. 
A  claim  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  month  for  this  female 
plaintiff  is  arctic  cold  and  cheeky.  Five  hundred  dollars 
a  month  is  her  own  estimated  value  of  matrimonial  service, 
as  established  by  the  pleadings  and  the  proofs  in  this  case. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  a  month  is  more  than  any  virtuous 
wife  in  America  is  authorized  to  expend.  There  is  no  family 
in  America  which  disburses  that  amount  upon  itself  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  living.  It  is  the  income  of  $4,000,- 
000  invested  in  English  consols.  Judge  Sullivan  maintains 
in  honorable  respectability  himself,  his  wife,  and  family 
upon  three  hundred  dollars  per  month.  Many  women, 
her  superiors  in  mental  and  her  equals  in  moral  qualifi- 
cations, toil  in  our  schools  as  bread-getters  for  depend- 
ent families  for  sixty-five  dollars  per  month.  If  ten 
thousand  dollars  can  be  carved  out  of  a  speculative  en- 
deavor to  become  a  millionaire's  divorced  wife,  why  should 
young  women  toil?  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  counsel  fees  seems  to  us  a  somewhat  large  sum 
for  our  friends,  Tyler  the  senior  and  Tyler  the  son,  and 
their  associates,  Terry,  Flournoy,  Levy,  and  Foote.  It  is 
a  larger  aggregate  than  they  have  so  far  in  their  lives  accu- 
mulated, all  told;  it  is  more  money  than  their  wildest  im- 
aginings ever  undertook  to  compass  by  a  legitimate  prac- 
tice of  the  law ;  more  than  the  combined  annual  salaries 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  California;  as 
much  as  Judge  Sullivan  can  earn  in  just  thirty-seven  years 
and  a  half.  It  would  hire  seven  men  to  work  on  Golden 
Gate  Park  for  sixty  years,  and  enable  each  of  these  men  to 
support  a  virtuous  wife  and  raise  an  honest  family.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  Judge  Sullivan  will  exercise  a  reasona- 
ble discretion  in  fixing  alimony  and  counsel  fees.  None 
ought  to  be  allowed  in  this  case  at  all.  Every  dollar  ex- 
torted from  Mr.  Sharon  in  these  collateral  proceedings, 
and  until  this  case  has  been  fairly  and  fully  tried,  and 
finally  decided,  is,  in  our  judgment,  judicial  robbery.  To 
take  from  him  half  a  million  of  dollars  by  an  interlocu- 
tory and  non-appealable  order  pending  the  trial  of  this 
case,  would  be  inexcusable  and  indefensible  legal  spolia- 
tion and  judicial  brigandage,  which,  if  persisted  in  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Sullivan,  will  demonstrate  that  he  is  a  brave 
man  and  a  fearless  judge — brave  to  defy  decent  public 
opinion,  and  fearless  in  the  perpetration  of  a  judicial 
wrong. 

To  a  member  of  the  Republican  party  who  has  but  little 
sympathy  with,  and  less  interest  in,  the  personal  contests 
going  on  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy,  who  entertains 
even  for  the  members  of  the  Stockton  Convention  all  the 
respect  which  their  personal  virtues  merit,  the  contest 
against  Mr.  Justice  Field  seems  inexplicable.  The  Dem- 
ocracy of  this  eminent  judge  has  never  been  brought  into 
question.  In  his  exalted  position  upon  the  Supreme 
Bench  he  has  acquired  for  himself  the  reputation  of  a  great 
jurist.  During  the  long  years  of  Republican  party  rule  he 
has  stood  forth  as  the  able  exponent  of  the  principles  that 
have  been  heretofore  claimed  as  distinguishing  the  better 
days  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  has  acted  as  the  bul- 
wark of  constitutional  law,  wringing  applause  even  from 
his  enemies  by  vigor  and  courage  in  defense  of  principles 
which,  when  the  excitement  and  the  passion  of  the  hour 
have  passed,  have  been  universally  recognized.  He  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  ablest,  and  most  honored  of  the  distin- 
guished men  who  adorn  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in 
America.  Twice  has  he  been  prominently  named  for  party 
nomination  to  the  Presidential  office.  Occupying  the 
most  distinguished  social  position,  and  without  the  shadow 
of  a  stain  upon  his  private  life,  a  resident  and  a  citizen  of 
California  from  the  days  of  his  youth,  he  molded,  in  the 
Legislature  and  upon  the  bench,  the  character  of  our 
laws;  he  piloted  our  young  State  out  from  Mexico  and  the 
civil  law,  adjusting  our  land  tenure  and  water  administra- 
tion to  conform  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  our  indus- 
tries and  our  climate,  and,  more  than  any  other  single 
mind,  stamped  himself  upon  the  early  institutions  of  our 
State.  Yet  this  gentleman  has  been,  now  for  a  number  of 
years — indeed,  ever  since  his  name  has  been  suggested  for 
the  Presidential  office— beset  by  a  swarm  of  small  and 
poisonous  political  insects,  buzzing  about  him  and  stinging 
him  with  all  the  vindictiveness  of  small  and  vicious  minds. 
Heretofore  Judge  Field  has  generously  refrained  from  lash- 
ing the  tail  of  his  party  influence  to  the  hurt  of  this  swarm- 
ing legion  of  annoying  political  gad-flies.  He  has  endured 
their  stings  in  silence,  but  it  seems  that  he  draws  the  line 
of  forbearance  at  Barclay  Henley.  He  has  now  resolved 
that  no  prominent  member  of  the  Stockton  Convention 
who  aided  to  put  the  insult  upon  him  shall  be  allowed  to 
go  into  office  unchallenged,  and  that  it  is  due  to  his  self- 
respect  to  see  to  it  that  these  persons  shall  be  made  to  feel 
the  might  of  his  opposing  influence  in  their  aspirations  for 
office.  Judge  Field  will  find  it  the  easier  to  defeat  his  po- 
litical enemies,  because  he  numbers  among  his  party  friends  I 


the  most  honorable  and  deserving  gentlemen  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  In  Governor  Stanford,  in  his  colleague  Gen- 
eral Miller,  in  Senator  Jones  of  Nevada,  in  the  Hon. 
Charles  N.  Eelton  and  W.  W.  Morrow,  members  of  Con- 
gress from  San  Francisco,  Judge  Field  will  find  willing  aid 
and  concurring  testimony  regarding  the  conspiracy  which 
has  been  plotted  against  him,  for  although  these  are  all 
Republicans,  their  evidence  is  entitled  to  weight  as  to  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  candidates  for  office.  We 
are  afraid  the  little-  band  of  plotters  who  have  so  long  and 
so  successfully  schemed  against  Mr.  Justice  Field  will  reap 
but  little  fruition  from  the  national  victory  to  which  their 
political  course  and  party  conduct  did  not  contribute. 

A  curious  phase  of  the  Sharon  case  is  developing  itself. 
If  the  new  indications  may  be  trusted,  it  is  going  into  poli- 
tics, and  an  arrangement  is  being  entered  into  between  its 
lawyers  and  the  anti-Field  conspirators  who  became  so 
offensively  prominent  at  the  late  Stockton  convention. 
Out  of  the  lawyers  engaged  for  the  plaintiff,  eight  of  the  ten 
are  Democrats,  and  all  are  of  that  wing.  Terry,  Foote, 
Flournoy,  and  Levy  are  active  partisans,  all  of  them  can- 
didates for  office,  and  all  of  them  in  active  sympathy  with 
the  political  conspiracy  formed  against  Judge  Field.  But 
this  is  not  all.  It  is  observable  that  this  case  is  attended 
by  a  claque  of  the  same  political  stripe,  and  that  when 
ever  the  trial  is  going  on,  or  there  is  a  motion  toargue,  or 
a  decision  to  be  rendered,  Bill  English,  Clarence  Great- 
house,  D.  M.  Delmas,  Frank  Sullivan,  Stephen  White 
and  Breckinridge  of  Merced,  are  in  constant  attendance; 
whether  as  friends  of  the  court,  admirersof  the  lady,  or  as- 
sociates of  the  counsel,  we  can  not  conjecture,  but  they 
do  good  service.  Whether  there  is  any  arrangement  be- 
tween Judge  Sullivan  and  this  branch  of  the  party  for  his 
judicial  advancement,  or  any  improper  relation  between 
the  managers  of  this  trial  and  the  managers  of  party  in- 
trigues, we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  and  no  present 
means  of  finding  out.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  be- 
cause it  is  a  curious  one.  This  case  is  in  process  of  being 
unraveled  from  all  its  entanglement— the  time  is  approach- 
ing when  the  whole  thing  will  be  sifted  out,  and  every 
forger,  perjurer,  procurer  of  false  testimony,  every  confi- 
dential proposition  for  betrayal,  every  communication 
passed  between  court  and  counsel,  every  financial  arrange- 
ment, and  every  conditional  promise  will  be  exposed. 
When  this  exposure  is  made,  it  is  believed  that  the  politi- 
cal intrigue  interwoven  in'o  it  will  not  be  the  chapter  of 
least  interest. 

The  last  development  of  Chinese  iniquity  is  the  dis- 
closure of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  trade  in  American 
infants.  Girls  with  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes  find  among 
the  Chinese  women  ready  buyers.  Some  score  or  more  of 
these  children  have  been  found  in  Chinatown,  and  it  is  as- 
serted that  quite  a  number  have  been  sent  away  to  China. 
The  general  belief  is  that  these  infants  are  intended  for 
merchandise,  to  be  reared  and  sold  for  an  infamous  life, 
as  is  the  custom  of  dealing  with  infant  girls  by  this  infam- 
ous, and  utterly  depraved,  and  thoroughly  demoralized 
race.  By  some,  who  seek  to  find  an  apology  for  the  com- 
merce, it  is  claimed  that  these  children  are  not  found  in 
houses  of  prostitution,  but  are  acquired  by  the  more  re- 
spectable Chinese  women  as  pets,  and  are  carefully  nur- 
tured by  them — tended,  dressed,  and  cared  for  in  satisfac- 
tion and  obedience  to  the  mother-instinct — and  that  they 
are  intended  for  wives  of  the  richer  class  of  Chinese  when 
they  grow  in  years.  We  look  upon  this  reasoning  with 
great  suspicion,  and  can  but  regard  this  commerce  as  to 
the  last  degree  infamous,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  arrest- 
ed. The  Evening  Bulletin  is  doing  good  and  gallant 
service  in  this  direction.  Its  admirable  editorial  article  ol 
Monday  last  should  be  read  by  everybody  in  America  who 
takes  interest  in  our  Christian  civilization,  and  who  is  not 
willing  that  the  country  should  submit  to  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  an  inundation  of  Asiatic  barbarians. 

The  man,  the  woman,  the  child,  the  demagogue,  ped* 
gogue,  or  charlatan,  falsely  pretending  to  be  a  medium  ft)! 
conveying  intelligence  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  iron 
spirit  world  to  earth,  is  a  lying  knave.  If  he  does  it  fo 
money,  he  is  a  thief.  Persons  deceived  by  these  transpa 
rent  and  shallow  devices  should  feel  themselves  generousl; 
dealt  with  if  classed  among  fools.  We  know  the  BiblicaJ 
account  of  evil  spirits  and  the  fable  of  the  swine,  and  dc 
not  pretend  that  the  devil  may  not  get  into  a  hog  or  quad 
doctor.    San  Jose  Mercury  pjease  copy. 


In  our  issue  of  last  week  we  classified  the  Hon.  O.  F 
Evans  as  among  the  enemies  of  Judge  Field  at  the  Stock 
ton  Convention,  and  gave  his  name  as  one  of  those  wh 
voted  against  striking  the  resolution  of  censure  from  th 
platform.  In  this  we  find  we  have  done  Judge  Evans  ir 
justice.  He  is,  and  for  years  has  been,  an  intimate  pei 
sonal  and  devoted  political  friend  of  Mr.  Justice  Fiek 
and  was  one  of  the  small  band  led  by  Mr.  Newlands  wb 
voted  in  opposition  to  the  mob  led  by  Delmas. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 

We  were  never  in  a  more  amiable  mood.  Stanford  had 
been  elected  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  under  the 
vindication  of  his  elevation  we  felt  the  collar  of  our  servil- 
ity to  the  railroad  to  somehow  sit  somewhat  more  lightly 
on  our  neck,  and  the  brand  of  our  servitude  not  so  deep 
and  ineffaceable.  In  the  light  of  this  vindication  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  it  were  respectable,  at  least  excusable,  to  have 
been  the  friend  of  railroad  builders  and  the  apologist  and 
defender  of  enterprises  that  had  enriched  the  people  of  all 
parts  of  our  State.  We  felt  that  some  little  part  of  the  light 
and  glory  of  this  most  marvelous  change  of  popular  opinion 
had  been  reflected  upon  ourselves,  and  that  we  had  con- 
tributed just  the  least  bit  toward  bringing  about  so  benefi- 
cent and  happy  a  result  as  the  election  of  Governor  Stan- 
ford. We  had  just  finished  an  eloquent  editorial  for  the 
Argonaut,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  just  about 
how  mad  it  would  make  the  Pope's  Irish — for  it  was  the 
old  theme;  our  week's  work  was  substantially  over;  we 
had  lunched,  and  generously — for  we  had  been  invited  out; 
■  we  were  enjoying  our  cigar,  and  it  was  a  good  one,  for  it 
had  been  made  to  order  in  Cuba  for  Senor  Don  Juan  Ro- 
senfeld  de  San  Francisco — he  had  given  us  a  box;  our 
taxes  had  been  paid,  and  we  were  at  peace  with  all  the 
world.  We  were  happy — never  more  so,  never  in  a  more 
amiable  mood.  It  is  a  duty  to  grow  old  gracefully.  An 
amiable  old  man  is  a  crown  of  glory.  A  captious,  irascible, 
nervous  old  age  is  a  dreadful  thing,  and  to  be  avoided.  We 
are  on  the  down-grade  of  life ;  of  the  three  score  years  and 
ten  we  have  passed  the  half-way  house ;  we  are  over  the 
summit  and  on  the  decline ;  we  are  past  thirty-seven ;  we 
admit  it;  some  weak-minded  people  deny  their  age.  Bo- 
ruck  has  just  celebrated  his  fiftieth  birthday  by  a  dinner. 
We  have  just  celebrated  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of 
our  marriage,  and  we  admit  that  we  have  passed  our  mid- 
dle-age; we  are  over  thirty-seven.  In  this  happy  frame  of 
mind,  indulging  in  the  pleasant  reminiscences  of  a  well- 
spent  life,  two  letters  were  laid  upon  our  table.  We  ap- 
pend them : 

Mr.  X invites  Mr.  Olla-podrida  to  dine  zuith  him  at  his  resi- 
dence, No. Valencia  Street,  on  Friday  evening,  at  s>  ven  o'clock, 

to  meet  Mr.  Markbright,  of  the  Cincinnati  "  Volksblatt." 

San  Francisco,  February  3d. 

The  other: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.    V ,  No. ,  Van   Ness  Avenue,  solicit  the 

pleasure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olla-podrida 's  company  at  dinner  on 
Friday  evening  of  this  week,  at  seven  o'clock. 

San  Francisco,  February  jd. 

Now,  here  was  a  dilemma.  One  of  the  rules  laid  down 
for  strict  observance  in  our  life  was  never  to  refuse  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner.  A  good  dinner  once  lost  can  never  be 
regained.  Once  past,  the  opportunity  can  never  be  re- 
called. A  fortune  squandered  may  be  regained;  health 
sacrificed  may  be  restored;  sins  perpetrated  may  be  re- 
pented of;  wrongs  may  be  expiated — crimes  condoned; 
but  a  dinner  lost  is  lost  forever — and  here  were  two,  and 
one  must  be  sacrificed.  Had  we  received  from  different 
sources  a  check,  we  could  have  taken  them  both;  or  a 
pair  of  twins,  we  could  have  reared  them ;  or  too  many  ad- 
vertisements for  the  Argonaut,  we  could  have  added  a 
supplement.  There  does  not  now  occur  to  us  a  dual  bless- 
ing that  we  could  not  have  gotten  away  with ;  but  two  din- 
ners at  the  same  hour  of  the  same  evening,  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  was  an  irreconcilable  misfortune.  We 
left  it  to  our  wife,  and  with  the  unselfish  devotion  that  dis- 
tinguishes all  good  women  who  have  been  thirty-two 
years  married,  and  fearing  for  us  the  over-indulgence  of  a 
stag-party,  she  took  us  with  herself,  where  we  might  be 
subjected  to  the  restraining  influence  of  female  society; 
and  thus  we  make  our  apology  to  our  friend  and  his  distin- 
guished guest  that  they  were  deprived  of  our  valued  society. 


If  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  be  true — and 
assuredly  we  who  survive  will  not  question  it — what  a 
proud  satisfaction  it  is  for  us  when  we  pass  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven  years — the  meridian  of  life — to  know  that  we  are 
alive  on  our  -merits,  that  we  survive  because  we  are  fit  to 
survive.  We  have  not  the  figures  at  hand  to  demonstrate 
how  few — in  the  careless  improvidence  of  nature — survive ; 
of  the  animals  destined  for  creation,  how  few  are  born;  of 
the  number  born,  how  few  live;  of  the  surviving,  how  few 
get  beyond  the  age  of  infancy,  of  youth,  of  manhood,  to 
the  ripe,  middle  age  of  thirty-seven.  And  those  of  us  who 
are  older  have  the  consciousness  of  knowing  that  our  still 
more  marvelous  preservation  is  solely  attributable  to  our 
superior  virtues,  and  that  we  alone  have  been  necessary  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  divine  scheme  and  for  illustrating 
the  wisdom  of  nature's  processes.  From  an  old  magazine 
of  science  we  read  the  startling  fact  that  if  every  begotten 
child  should  live  to  the  age  of  forty,  there  would  soon  be 
no  standing  room  on  earth.  The  laws  of  geometrical  pro- 
gression demonstrate  some  marvelous  and  curious  facts  in 
connection  with  propagation.  Elephants,  bearing  only  six 
offspring  in  ninety  years,  would,  if  all  survived,  overrun 
the  world  in  seven  hundred  and  forty  years.    The  female 


codfish  lays  in  her  short  life  fifty  million  eggs;  if  all  sur- 
vived and  in  their  turn  multiplied,  in  a  brief  period  the 
ocean  would  be  a  solid  mass  of  ichthyic  gelatine.  Thanks 
to  the  wise  provisions  of  nature  in  its  creation  of  spawn- 
eaters,  the  ocean  is  reserved  for  navigation,  and,  in  its 
sportive  depths,  there  is  room  for  the  mermaids  to  play 
and  a  place  to  comb  their  hair;  and  yet  so  evenly  does 
nature  adjust  its  forces  that  Boston  is  permitted  to  exist, 
and  is  furnished  with  an  aristocracy  dependent  upon  the 
codfish  that  survive.  The  oak  rains  down  upon  the  fruit- 
ful soil  its  harvest  of  annual  acorns — food  for  the  provident 
squirrels,  contributing  pork  and  wealth  to  Chicago,  and 
packing-house  lords  to  its  board  of  trade.  Scarce  enough 
of  these  proud  lords  of  the  forest  survive  and  grow  to  ma- 
turity to  give  us  monarchs  for  the  navigation  of  the  ocean. 
If  all  were  spared  and  grew,  earth  would  become  a  jungle 
of  oak  leviathans  too  dense  for  human  habitation,  and  too 
dark  for  human  life.  This  law  of  destruction  is  the  uni- 
versal law  of  nature,  running  through  the  animal  and  veg- 
etable kingdoms,  and  with  its  forces  doubtless  contend- 
ing in  earth's  darkest  recesses,  where  minerals  contest  in 
their  crystallizing  processes  for  the  survival  of  those  pre- 
cious gems  which  fight  their  way  to  perfection  from  the 
mine  of  carbon  and  from  clay.  Everything  that  lives  must 
struggle ;  every  animal  but  man  has  his  natural  enemy, 
that  preys  upon  him  and  keeps  production  within  the 
limits  of  subsistence.  There  is  but  so  much  of  earth  and 
ocean,  and  but  a  limited  quantity  of  animals  can  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  salty  depths  or  upon  the  sunny  surface; 
to  few  things  are  allowed  the  luxury  of  birth  and  given  the 
chance  of  struggle  for  existence.  The  great  fish  that  eats 
the  little  fish,  the  great  monster  that  devours  the  lesser 
one,  the  parasite  that  feeds  upon  his  natural  prey,  are  all 
parts  of  a  divine  harmony  which  wisely  and  lovingly  ad- 
justs itself  to  so  balancing  up  the  world  that  we,  the  cods, 
and  oaks,  and  elephants,  and  editors  who  do  survive,  see 
its  beauty — a  beauty  not  so  apparent  to  those  who  fall  by 
the  wayside,  are  gobbled  up  as  they  sit  upon  the  potato- 
vine  of  life,  or  become  food  for  the  survivor  in  the  struggle 
for  existence. 

Note  again  the  wise  provision  of  God — for  God  stands 
as  the  embodiment  of  intelligent  and  wise  laws  of  nature : 
Man,  the  superior  animal,  having  in  nature  no  enemy 
that  he  may  not  overcome,  and  yet  capable  of  so  over- 
producing himself  as  to  destroy  his  ability  to  exist  at  all, 
must  be  provided  with  a  means  of  destroying  those  least 
fitted  to  survive,  and  so  he  is  conveniently  made  his  own 
enemy ;  within  himself  there  is  placed  the  element  of  vice ; 
this  element  is  strongest,  its  action  surest  and  quickest,  in 
the  weak — we  who  have  passed  thirty-seven  are,  presuma- 
bly, virtuous;  within  the  human  frame  there  are  planted 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction — the  germs  of  bodily  dis- 
ease, the  elements  of  destructive  passions,  seeds  of  ruin- 
ous habits,  tastes,  and  inclinations — that,  developed  by  in- 
dulgence, lead  to  death.  If,  therefore,  it  is  a  good  and 
necessary  thing  to  keep  down  superabundant  human  life; 
to  limit  within  practical  bounds  the  law  of  production ;  to 
eliminate  from  life  those  unfitted  to  survive,  and  preserve 
us  who  are  fitted  to  survive;  and  if  the  thing  that  does  this 
is  the  principle  of  evil — how  grateful  ought  we  survivors  to 
be  that  evil  exists.  How  thankful  should  we  good  folk  be 
who  have  passed  the  crucial  period  of  middle  age,  and 
demonstrated  by  our  survival  our  right  to  survive ;  how  un- 
grateful is  it  in  us  to  be  constantly  berating  the  thing  that 
has  enabled  us  to  exist.  Let  us,  then,  desist  from  abusing 
evil,  from  attempting  to  restrain  it,  from  denouncing  and 
ever  berating  the  devil,  who  is  the  father  of  all  evil;  let 
us  cease  to  war  upon  a  principle  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  our  very  existence.  Perhaps  we  would  not  be  author- 
ized to  establish  societies  for  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
motion of  vice,  but  we  can  at  least  find  sufficient  justifi- 
cation in  our  own  desire  of  self-preservation  not  to  estab- 
lish societies  for  the  prevention  of  evil,  and  the  discour- 
agement or  correction  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  young 
We  may  at  least  be  permitted  to  disband  our  kindergarten 
schools,  unloose  our  "  Bands  of  Hope,"  dissolve  our  tern 
perance  associations,  repeal  our  laws  for  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  crime,  recall  our  missionaries— except 
those  who  carry  rum  and  disease  to  the  natives  of  other 
lands — and  generally  to  suspend  all  effort  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  vicious  and  the  criminal.  In  this  view  of  nat- 
ure's laws  and  the  divine  economy,  how  absurd  must 
seem  to  that  higher  intelligence  all  our  efforts  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  animals.  Our  lying-in  and  foundling  asylums  for 
accidental  babies;  our  indignation  at  the  purchase  of 
white  infants,  because  they  are  blonde  and  blue-eyed,  by 
Chinese  women  for  an  infamous  commerce;  our  sanitary 
efforts,  and  our  health  laws  to  prevent  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious and  endemic  diseases — are,  in  the  light  of  our  new 
code  of  morals,  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence.  Wars  are 
to  be  encouraged;  our  whisky-drinking,  lazy  bums,  our 
vagrants,  our  criminals,  our  incompetents,  our  sick  and 
poor — we  are  fully  justified  in  helping  them  along  out  of 
our  way  by  taking  the  tax  off  alcoholic  drink ;  by  destroy- 
ing our  homes  for  the  destitute,  closing  our  asylums  for  the 
sick,  turning  criminals  loose  to  prey  upon  each  other,  and 


closing  our  palms  from  giving  alms  to  the  po  .carts 

from  imparting  sympathy  to  the  afflicted.  We  who  have 
survived  because  we  are  alone  fit  to  survive,  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  in  following  this  seemingly  selfish 
desire  to  push  from  our  path  the  weak — by  aiding  them  in 
satisfying  their  evil  desires,  and  stimulating  them  to  the 
indulgence  of  their  evil  passions — are  affording  them  per- 
sonal gratification.  The  uncomfortable  break  in  the  logic 
of  our  new  code  of  morals  is,  that  in  its  practical  working 
it  sometimes  seems  as  though  an  unusual  number  of  the 
"  unfit "  seem  to  make  such  successful  efforts  to  survive 
as  to  give  us  virtuous  and  fitting  survivors  a  pretty  hard 
struggle  for  our  own  existence.  We  have  had  a  severe 
time  ourselves  upon  several  occasions,  and  we  are  con- 
strained to  admit  that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  get- 
ting away  with  several  of  our  enemies  whom  we  think  en- 
tirely unfit  to  survive. 


There  is  another  and  an  economic  view  to  be  taken  of 
this  question  of  vice,  a  business  and  practical  view,  which 
we  the  virtuous,  money-getting  survivors  can  not,  and  in 
justice  to  ourselves  must  not,  overlook.  What  should  we 
do  if  vice  were  banished  from  the  world?  What  would  be- 
come of  us?  We  can  not  contemplate  a  more  disastrous 
and  overwhelming  cataclysm  than  would  come  from  a  sud- 
den reformation  of  all  the  evils  of  this  world.  If  some 
genius  could  touch  this  earth  with  his  wand,  bearing  the 
talisman  of  an  immediate  correction  of  all  the  evils  that 
attend  the  human  race,  how  infinite  the  distress,  how 
calamitous  the  result.  We  do  not  alone  mean  the  disaster 
of  redundant  population,  when  the  earth  would  be  filled, 
like  a  boy's  angle-worm  box,  with  a  wriggling  mass  of 
squirming  humanity;  but  what  would  become  of  us  all? 
We  mean,  of  course,  all  of  us  good  folk.  The  thing  is 
too  uncomfortable  to  contemplate.  No  wicked  or  evil- 
disposed  person  on  earth !  No  warring  human  passions ! 
No  contending  jealousies!  No  strife  for  money,  for  power, 
for  conquest,  for  pride !  No  indulgence  in  lust,  no  intoxi- 
cation, no  disease,  no  crime!  No  politics,  no  senatorial 
elections,  no  enemies  to  punish !  Could  one  forego  al\  the 
luxuries  of  existence  as  a  reward  for  being  good  ?  As  for 
ourselves,  we  should  require  to  be  born  again,  and  go 
through  the  uneventful  life  that  demanded  no  struggle  for 
existence,  to  fit  us  for  one  where  no  exertion  was  required 
and  where  there  were  no  rewards  except  those  that  came 
from  abstention  from  the  indulgence  of  vice,  because  it  did 
not  exist.  If  there  were  no  vice,  no  vicious  people,  no 
vicious  tastes  and  propensities  to  cater  to  and  encourage, 
what  would  become  of  the  newspapers  and  the  vast  num- 
ber of  printers,  reporters,  assistants,  editors,  writers,  and 
proprietors?  Only  one  journal  would  survive  in  California, 
and  that  a  weekly.  What  would  become  of  all  the  preach- 
ers, priests,  deacons,  Sunday-school  teachers;  of  bishops, 
archbishops,  and  hierarchs?  What  of  Geneva  andRome? 
What  of  all  the  religious  industries  that  have  fed  and  fat- 
tened on  the  vice  of  ages?  What  of  all  the  organizations 
that,  in  the  name  of  God,  have  flourished  upon  fighting 
the  devil  if  the  devil  should  be  suddenly  eliminated  from 
the  economy  of  creation?  What,  in  the  name  of  heaven, 
would  the  lawyers  do  with  themselves  or  for  themselves  if 
there  existed  no  incentive  for  litigation,  and  they  could 
not  eat  each  other  because  that  present  existing  natural 
proclivity  was  destroyed?  Merchants,  traders,  bankers, 
boards  of  brokers  would  all  be  swept  into  the  stagnant  sea 
of  inactivity  if  from  out  their  transactions  was  assorted  all 
the  tricks  and  devices  that  come  from  vice  and  its  criminal 
suggestions.  The  manufacturers  of  alcoholic  drink,  the 
producers  of  wine,  the  venders,  the  law  courts,  the  judges 
and  clerks,  the  bailiffs  and  tipstaves,  the  sheriff  and  jailer, 
that  exist  upon  the  product  of  alcoholic  crime,  would  be 
all  out  of  employment.  All  our  houses  now  rented  for 
gin-mills  and  prostitution  would  decline  in  value.  Half 
our  theatres  and  opera  houses  would  be  closed.  All  our 
present  actors,  except  the  very  small  minority  of  the  re- 
spectable, would  be  out  of  employment.  Fashionable 
tailors  and  milliners  only  exist  by  ministering  to  our  pride 
and  the  vanity  of  our  personal  adornment,  which  is  a  vice. 
As  over-indulgence  at  the  table  is  a  vice,  we  should  be  re- 
duced to  plain  food.  And  so  on,  and  on,  through  the  de- 
partments of  industry,  commerce,  science,  art,  literature, 
government,  take  away  all  that  is  associated  with  vice, 
with  evil,  and  there  would  be  nothing  left  but  heaven,  and 
that  would  lose  half  its  charms  because  everybody  would 
go  there. 


Mr.  Boruck,  of  the  Spirit,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Legislature,  which  is 
Republican,  in  its  first  month,  exceed  those  of  the  last, 
which  was  Democratic,  by  nine  thousand  dollars.  If  this 
keeps  up  during  the  session,  we  Republicans  will  have  in 
the  next  election  a  fifty-thousand-dollar  argument  to  an- 
swer. It  is  always  embarrassing  and  difficult  for  party 
leaders  to  explain  away  petit  larceny.  As  one  of  the 
thick-and-thin  party  organs,  the  Argonaut  can  not  be  de- 
pended on  to  apologize  for  party  stealings,  unless  it  gets 
some  of  them. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE   AWFUL  CATACLYSM   IN   IRELAND. 


The  Submergement  of  the   Southern  Provinces  Shown  to  have  been 
Accomplished  by  Human  Agency. 


"  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  he  remarked,  while  a  peculiar 
lustre  beamed  from  his  black  and  sunken  eyes;  "  but  did 
I  understand  this  gentleman— so  noted  an  engineeras  Mr. 
Tredanger,  of  New  York— to  admit  the  possibility  of  bor- 
ing a  hole  twenty  thousand  feet  deep— nearly  fourmiles? " 

"  My  machine  can  certainly  stand  the  tear  on  that— ay, 
and  four  times  that— ten  times,  if  it  comes  to  a  matter  of 
actual  wear.  The  only  difficulty  lies  in  getting  the  force 
necessary  to  run  the  drill  and  drawing  the  rock,  clay,  sand, 
etc.,  out  of  the  hole." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  that  your  machine  would  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  incident  to  boring  a  hole  ten  times  four 
miles— that  is  to  say,  forty  miles — deep?"  inquired  Mr. 


Vengorris,  earnestly. 
"  bimply  because  1 1 


'  Simply  because  I  have  already  used  one  of  the  same 
machines  on  a  succession  of  bores,  each  of  them  many 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  all  of  which,  when  added  together, 
aggregate— my  memoranda  are  not  with  me — between 
thirty'  and  forty  thousand  feet,  or  from  six  to  eight  miles  of 
work  for  that  single  machine;  and  neither  the  teeth  nor 
the  apparatus  are  materially  impaired  by  the  strain." 

"  And  how  would  you  propose,"  continued  Mr.  Vengor- 
ris,  inquiringly,  turning  to  Mr.  Malindean,  "  how  would 
you  propose  to  maintain  the  power  sufficient  to  keep  Mr. 
"Tredanger's  machine  working  at  these  immense  depths? " 

" My  invention," replied  the  English  engineer,  "relies 
mainly  for  its  utility  upon  the  speed  and  force  with  which 
the  immense  and  hitherto  unbridled  power  of  the  nitro- 
explosive  compounds  can  be  safely  distributed  along  pre- 
scribed lines  to  vast  distances.  The  thirty  or  forty  miles, 
which  my  friend,  Mr.  Tredanger,  speaks  about,  are  not  so 
much  the  barrier,  in  a  case  of  that  sort,  as  the  length  of 
the  tubing  necessary  to  convey  the  force  to  the  drilling  ap- 
paratus, and  in  like  manner  convey  the  bored  material  out. 
The  whole  thing,  in  my  comprehension,  is  reduced  not  to 
a  question  of  mere  possibilities — that  there  is  no  doubt 
about,  either  on  Mr.  Tredanger's  side  or  on  mine,  as  both 
his  invention  and  my  discovery  have  been  put  to  scrupu- 
lous test.  The  real  question  is,  would  such  a  bore  pay  ? 
Show  me  the  man  who  wants  to  bore  a  hole  forty  miles 
deep,  and  who  is  rich  and  foolish  enough  to  pay  for  the 
tubing  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Vengorris  relapsed  into  thought.  Only  the  peculiar 
sparkle  in  his  eyes  caused  one  to  believe  that  he  was  think- 
ing, for  his  face  remained  otherwise  as  placid  and  immo- 
bile as  ever.    At  length  he  said : 

"  Forty  miles  of  tubing  is  not  a  great  cost.  Certainly 
not  so  much  as  forty  miles  of  railroad.  Gentlemen,  I  have 
got  something  to  propose.  Your  discussion  has  interested 
me  immensely.  I  will  supply  all  the  necessary  tubing — 
sheet-iron  I  suppose  will  do — if  Mr.  Tredanger  here  will 
furnish  one  of  his  drills  or  borers,  and  if  my  friend,  Mr. 
Malindean,  on  his  part,  will  supply  us  with  the  apparatus 
and  explosives  necessary  to  work  Mr.  Tredanger's  ma- 
chine. I,  also,  to  name  the  place  where  the  trial  shall  be 
made;  to  pay  all  extra  expenses  for  work  tools;  Mr.  Ma- 
lindean and  Mr.  Tredanger  each  staking  one  thousand 
pounds  on  the  success  of  their  respective  instruments;  I, 
on  my  part  putting  up,  at  my  bankers,  a  forfeit  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  payable  to  my  friends  the  engineers,  in 
the  event  of  the  forty-mile  bore  mentioned  being  success- 
fully accomplished;  depositing,  also,  to  their  accounts  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  each,  to  remunerate  them 
for  time  lost,  in  any  case,  no  matter  how  the  event  turns 
out.    Is  it  agreed,  gentlemen  ?  " 

The  engineers  looked  at  each  other  and  at  Mr.  Vengor- 
ris while  the  latter  spoke,  their  eyes  wide  open  with  aston- 
ishment, and  the  silence  was  unbroken  for  a  second  or  two 
after  he  ceased.    It  was  clear  that  neither  of  them  had  ex- 

Eected  that  a  point  which  had  been  raised  in  a  spirit  of 
anter  and  in  the  heat  of  discussion  would  have  been 
treated  au  sirieux,  as  had  just  been  done  by  Mr.  Vengor- 
ris. 

"  You  are  not  serious,  are  you?  "  asked  Mr.  Tredanger, 
eyeing  Mr.  Vengorris  curiously. 

"  Never  was  more  serious  in  my  life,"  responded  that 
gentleman,  calmly. 

There  was  again  an  awkward  pause. 

"  It  is  not  on  account  of  the  money,  Mr.  Vengorris,  that 
I  demur,"  at  length  said  Mr.  Malindean.  "  Mr.  Tredan- 
ger and  myself,  though  not  millionaires,  as  you  are,  are,  I 
think,  thoroughly  well  able  to  respond  to  the  challenge  you 
have  made.  Personally,  and  if  I  had  my  private  inclina- 
tions alone  to  consult,  I  should  at  once  say  yes.  But  con- 
sider, my  dear  sir.  Do  you  realize  what  a  bore  forty  miles 
deep  implies?  Why,  it  is  highly  questionable  whether  the 
earth's  crust,  is  in  many  places,  one  tenth  of  that  thickness. 
It  is  clear  that  no  machinery  can  work  through  strata  in  a 
state  of  fusion." 

"  That  is  mere  theory,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Tredanger  with 
animation.  "  I  myself  am  opposed  to  the  geological  sys- 
tem which  maintains  that  our  planet  is  a  globe  of  molten 
ores  and  metals  encased  with  a  crust  some  few  miles  thick." 

"  It  is  the  only  theory  which,  in  my  opinion,  satisfacto- 
rily explains  such  phenomena  as  volcanic  eruptions  and 
earthquakes,"  replied  Mr.  Malindean,  in  a  tone  of  pique. 

"  who  shall  decide  where  doctors  disagree?"  interjected 
Mr.  Vengorris.  "  My  proposition,  gentlemen,  affords  the 
amplest  opportunity  to  settle  this  moot  question,  if  nothing 
else.  I  will  modify  my  former  proposition,  gentlemen,  in 
this  manner.  I  am  willing  to  stand  all  the  expense  of  bor- 
ing a  hole,  so  far  as  both  your  inventions  go,  provided  you 
will  supply  me  with  the  necessary  appliances  and  with 
workmen  competent  to  manage  them.  I  can  not,  of  course, 
expect  the  personal  supervision  of  engineers  whose  time  is 
so  much  engaged  as  yours  is.  My  time  is  my  own,  and  I 
will  engage  to  carry  the  experiment  to  its  ultimate  conclu- 
sion, and  make  careful  report  of  all  details  of  scientific  or 
engineering  interest.    Will  that  suit  you,  gentlemen? " 

There  was  no  demur  to  this  on  the  part  of  the  engineers, 
and  Mr.  Vengorris  took  his  departure  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  should  proceed  immediately  with  the  trial. 


"Extraordinary  man,  that!"  remarked  Mr.  Tredanger, 
when  the  enaineers  were  left  alone. 

"A  gentleman  of  vast  wealth,"  replied  Mr.  Malindean; 
"  eccentric  in  his  tastes;  quite  scientific  in  his  tendencies. 
None  but  a  man  of  his  character  would  have  made  that 
proposition." 

"  He  has  a  very  preoccupied  air,"  continued  Mr.  Tred- 
anger. 

"  Another  victim  of  dynamite,  by  the  way,  said  the 
other.  "  One  of  his  children  was  killed,  and  the  other 
hopelessly  crippled  for  life  at  that  explosion  in  the  Tower. 
His  hatred  for  the  Irish  is  most  intense— is,  in  fact,  the 
absorbing  passion  of  his  soul." 

"  I  should  not  like  to  have  Mr.  Vengorris  for  an  enemy," 
returned  Mr.  Tredanger,  dryly.  "  Brains,  wealth,  method, 
and  eccentricity  make  a  bad  combination  in  an  enemy. 
Are  you  in  a  mood  to  talk  business  after  our  strange  inter- 
ruption, Mr.  Malindean?" 

5  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  twenty-second  of  August  rose  bright  and  fair,  and 
the  sun  shone  gayly  down  upon  the  sparkling  waters  of  the 
Shannon.  The  shores  of  Limerick  on  one  side  and  of 
Clare  on  the  other  reared  their  green  slopes  in  greeting 
to  the  balmy  summer  air.  The  broad  estuary,  which  here 
averages  from  two  to  four  miles  in  breadth,  was  studded 
with  fishing-smacks,  their  sails  glinting  in  the  sunlight, 
while  here  and  there  a  schooner  and  a  steam  packet  or  two, 
might  be  seen  either  going  to  or  coming  from  the  ancient' 
city  of  Limerick. 

All  these  were  ordinary,  every-day  features  of  the  Shan- 
non, but  there  was  another  which  must,  to  a  resident  on 
the  river,  have  given  rise  to  much  speculation  and  com- 
ment. This  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  large  iron 
steamer  which  had  been  lying  at  anchor  for  the  last  day  or 
two  in  a  small  bay  or  inlet  forming  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Fergus,  an  affluent  of  the  Shannon  from  the  north.  The 
prevailing  notion  among  the  country  people  regarding  the 
steamer  was  that  it  was  there  on  some  government  busi- 
ness, but  of  what  nature  nobody  could  frame  an  opinion. 
It  was  observable,  however,  that  whatever  the  business  of 
that  steamer  might  be,  the  activity  kept  up  on  board  was 
incessant. 

It  is  questionable  whether,  if  any  of  the  country  people 
who  went  on  board — and  there  were  not  a  few  who  did  so 
daily  with  meat,  vegetables,  and  dairy  produce — paid  any 
attention  at  all  to  three  smart,  well-dressed,  middle-aged 
gentlemen,  who  seemed  to  be  superintending  the  opera- 
tions, they  would  have  thought  as  much  about  them  as  they 
did  of  the  steward  who  paid  them  for  their  eggs  and  butter. 
These  three  gentlemen  were,  however,  Messrs.  Malindean, 
Tredanger,  and  Vengorris,  the  former  two  of  whom  were, 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second  of  August,  bidding 
good-bye  to  the  latter,  as  the  steam-tug  puffing  alongside 
the  steamer  seemed  to  indicate. 

"  Everything  is  now  in  good  working  order,"  said  Mr. 
Malindean,  addressing  Mr.  Vengorris.  "  We  have  done 
as  we  promised — come  with  you  and  started  the  works. 
Mr.  Jones,  whom  we  leave  with  you  as  foreman,  thoroughly 
understands  (as  you  can  see)  both  Mr.  Tredanger's  drill 
and  my  dynamite  air-compressor.  If  anything  goes  wrong, 
and  you  find  that  you  can  not  get  along  without  me,  tele- 
graph me  from  Limerick,  and  I  will  be  with  you,  nothing 
intervening,  inside  of  twenty-four  hours." 

"  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  your  pluck,"  said 
Mr.  Tredanger.  "  I  had  thought  that  enterprise  of  this 
nature  was  over  in  the  British  Isles.  I  now  return  to 
America  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  not.  I  think  you 
will  unquestionably  accomplish  your  forty-mile  bore,  and 
I  wish  you  good  luck  with  all  my  heart." 

"  That  is  a  point,"  said  Mr.  Malindean,  laughing,  "  on 
which  Mr.  Tredanger  and  myself  will  never  agree.  I  have 
no  doubt  you  will  get  down  a  mile  or  two — perhaps  half  a 
dozen — but  then  I  maintain  that  you  are  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  strike  the  hidden  central  fires.  Have  you  reflect- 
ed on  the  consequences,  Mr.  Vengorris,  of  opening  up  a 
vent  for  the  molten  matter  beneath  us? — of  creating,  in 
effect,  an  artificial  volcano?  What  we  have  begun  in 
sport,  or  rather  to  test  the  merit  of  our  inventions,  might 
possibly  result  in  the  most  serious  and  dreadful  earnest." 

' '  1  have  taken  all  the  chances  you  have  named  into 
serious  consideration,"  returned  Mr.  Vengorris,  gravely. 

"  Well,  then,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,"  said  his 
friend.  "  Mr.  Tredanger,  we  must  be  off  at  once  if  we 
want  to  catch  the  Dublin  express." 

So  saying,  the  two  engineers  got  on  board  the  tug,  and 
were  presently  out  of  sight,  steaming  up  the  Shannon  to- 
ward Limerick. 

The  steamer  Hecla,  as  we  have  stated,  was  anchored  in 
an  inlet  or  bay  of  the  Shannon  estuary,  running  north- 
ward into  County  Clare.  The  soundings  round  her  were 
not  deep,  averaging  not  more  than  six  or  eight  fathoms. 
Alongside  of  the  steamer  was  moored  a  platform  some 
thirty  feet  square,  made  of  heavy  timbers.  This  was  the 
more  immediate  scene  of  operations.  From  the  centre  of 
the  platform  projected  a  cylindrical,  tubular  structure  to 
the  height  of  about  two  feet.  This  was  about  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  upper  end  of  an  iron  cais- 
son that  had  been  sunk  into  the  bed  of  the  bay  by  the  en- 
gineers, on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  three  days  before. 
The  caisson,  after  being  sunk,  had  been  steadied  and  kept 
in  position  by  building  the  platform  round  it,  this  being, 
in  its  turn,  kept  in  position  by  anchors  and  lines  from 
the  steamer.  The  caisson,  having  been  firmly  secured 
to  the  bed-rock,  had  been  pumped  dry,  and  thus  furnished 
a  clear  avenue  for  any  operation  that  had  for  its  object  the 
bed  of  the  bay,  here  some  forty  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Some  six  or  eight  men  were  working  on  the 
platform  round  the  mouth  of  the  caisson.  An  examina- 
tion of  what  they  were  doing  would  have  shown  that  they 
were  busily  engaged  in  handling  joints  of  metal  pipe, 
which  they  were  transferring  from  "the  platform  to  the  cais- 
son. The  platform  itself  was  covered  with  joints  or 
lengths  of  this  metal  pipe— which  was  ordinary  sheet-iron, 
such  as  is  used  for  artesian  wells — each  joint  being  two 
feet  long  by  one  foot  in  diameter.  A  glance  into  the  cais- 
son would  have  shown  that  down  its  centre  ran  this  inte- 
rior pipe  made  up  of  the  lengths  we  have  just  described, 
and  which  was  evidently  going  downward  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  foot  a  minute,  as  was  shown  by  the  transfer  of  the 


pipe  from  the  platform  to  the  caisson.  From  one  side  of 
the  caisson  ran  a  horizontal  pipe  of  similar  construction  to 
the  edge  of  the  platform.  From  the  end  of  this  pipe  a 
constant  stream  of  finely  pulverized  rock  and  sand  was  is- 
suing, which  disappeared  in  the  waters  of  the  bay.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  a  long  line  of  two-inch  rubber  tubing 
was  being  slowly  and  constantly  paid  out  from  the  steamer 
to  the  caisson.  This  tubing  disappeared  down  the  interior 
pipe,  its  disappearance  keeping  exact  pace  with  the  de- 
scent of  the  pipe  itself.  At  the  steamer  end  of  this  rub- 
ber tube  was  Mr.  Malindean's  apparatus  for  condensing 
air  by  means  of  the  force  generated  by  nitro-glycerine  com- 
bustion, properly  regulated  and  controlled,  and  at  the 
other  end  was  Mr.  Tredanger's  boring  apparatus,  worked 
and  fed  by  the  compressed  air  supplied  by  the  rubber 
tube.  Not  the  least  ingenious  feature  of  Mr.  Tredanger's 
invention  was  that  the  compressed  air,  having  been  first 
utilized  to  work  the  boring  apparatus,  was  next  employed 
to  force  the  bored-out  matter  upward  through  the  metal 
pipe,  from  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  at  last  ejected 
and  dumped  into  the  bay,  the  imprisoned  air  being  forced 
to  perform  this  duty,  having  no  other  means  of  escape. 

"  Well,  how  are  things  progressing,  Mr.  Jones?  "  said 
Mr.  Vengorris,  who  had  just  descended  from  the  steamer 
to  the  platform,  and  was  now  addressing  a  man  who 
seemed  to  be  superintending  the  work. 

"  Running  down  something  over  a  foot  a  minute,"  an- 
swered the  man.  "  We  are  using  pipe  at  the  rate  of  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  lengths  an  hour." 

"  We  began  yesterday  morning  at  six,"  said  Mr.  Ven- 
gorris. "  It  is  now  eleven.  That  makes  a  continuous  run 
of  twenty-nine  hours.  How  many  lengths  of  pipe  have  we 
used  during  that  time?  " 

The  foreman  referred  to  some  figures,  and  then  said: 

"  Eleven  hundred  and  twenty-two." 

"  Which,  at  two  feet  to  the  length,  makes  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty  feet,  or  something  less  than  half  a 
mile,"  mused  Mr.  Vengorris.  "  Granite  and  trap,"  he 
continued,  half  soliloquizing,  as  he  passed  to  the  side  of 
the  platform  and  caught  up  a  handful  of  the  dust  that  was 
issuing  from  the  end  of  the  waste-pipe.  "  At  this  rate  our 
progress  will  be  slow." 

It  may  be  considered  remarkable  that  a  large  steamer 
should  be  anchored  in  such  a  frequented  locality  as  the 
Shannon,  and  be  engaged  in  such  work  as  the  crew  of  the 
Hecla  was  engaged  on,  without  exciting  official  scrutiny 
and  surveillance.  Mr.  Vengorris,  when  he  chartered  the 
Hecla,  had  done  so  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  examin- 
ing into  the  marine  flora  and  infusoria  of  the  Irish  coast, 
and  had  taken  care  to  acquaint  the  government  with  his 
intentions  beforehand,  so  that  no  obstacle  might  be  after- 
ward thrown  in  his  way. 

The  foregoing  incidents  occurred,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
the  morning  of  the  22d  of  August.  The  work  went  on 
with  unceasing  energy,  and  with  but  slight  interruptions 
until  the  middle  of  September.  There  nad  been  no  ne- 
cessity to  send  for  Mr.  Malindean,  as  the  apparatus  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Jones,  answered  all  requirements. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  i6th  of  September,  Mr.  Ven- 
gorris was,  as  usual,  on  the  platform. 

"  We  have  now,"  he  said,  referring  to  his  note-book, 
"  been  running  nearly  twenty-six  consecutive  days,  Mr. 
Jones.     How  many  lengths  of  pipe  have  we  used?" 

Mr.  Jones  added  a  few  figures  to  a  long  list,  and  said : 

"  Twenty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  four  up  to 
noon  to-day." 

"  In  other  words,"  returned  Mr.  Vengorris,  "  our  bore 
has  now  reached  a  depth  of  over  fifty-four  thousand  feet, 
or  about  ten  miles  and  a  half.  How  is  our  pipe  holding 
out?  The  steamer  lies  many  feet  higher  in  the  water  than 
when  we  began,  eh?  " 

"  Well,  at  this  rate,"  replied  the  foreman,  "  we  have  got 
pipe  enough  for  three  weeks  yet." 

Mr.  Vengorris  passed,  as  was  his  custom,  to  the  end  of 
the  waste-pipe,  which  was  still  ceaselessly  ejecting  a  stream 
of  pulverized  rock  from  its  mouth.  Air.  Vengorris  took 
some  of  the  powder  in  his  hand,  and  started.  It  was  hot. 
While  commenting  on  this  fact  to  the  foreman,  the  latter 
observed  that  for  the  past  minute  the  pipe  had  stopped  its 
downward  movement. 

"  The  drill  has  evidently  stopped  working,"  said  the 
foreman. 

As  he  spoke,  the  metal  pipe  trembled  perceptibly,  and 
the  discharge  from  the  waste-pipe,  hitherto  regular,  now 
came  in  fitful,  intermittent  spirts. 

Mr.  Vengorris  stepped  hastily  up  the  gangway  to  the 
deck  of  the  steamer,  and  quietly  gave  orders  to  the  captain 
to  get  up  steam  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  How  soon  can  we  start?"  he  asked. 

"  Inside  of  half  an  hour,"  replied  the  captain;  "  if  ne- 
cessary " 

"  Make  all  the  haste  you  can,"  said  Mr.  Vengorris. 
"  Do  you  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  pipe?"  he  added, 
pointing  to  the  platform. 

The  pipe  was  now  throbbing  and  trembling  violently, 
and  the  rock  dust,  instead  of  Deing  ejected  through  the 
waste-pipe  at  the  side,  as  formerly,  was  now  being  expelled 
from  the  top,  as  water  is  from  an  artesian  well. 

"  What  does  that  mean? "  asked  the  captain,  curiously. 

"  It  means  that  our  hole  is  now  sunk  over  ten  miles  deep, 
and  that  it  has  either  penetrated,  or  nearly  penetrated,  the 
earth's  crust,  and  may  become  at  any  moment  a  vent  for 
the  central  fires,"  said  Mr.  Vengorris,  calmly. 

"Great  God!"  exclaimed  the  captain;  "do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say,  Mr.  Vengorris  " 

"  That  the  chances  are  we  are  responsible  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  artificial  volcano,  and  that  the  sooner  we  are 
five  hundred  miles  away  the  better  for  us." 

While  the  steamer  was  preparing  to  start,  the  platform, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Vengorris,  was  dismembered 
and  cast  adrift,  the  upper  joint  having  been  first  taken 
from  the  caisson,  so  as  to  fill  it  with  water.  The  topmost 
joints  of  the  pipe  were  also  removed,  so  that  its  top  might 
be  beneath  the  water  even  at  low  tide. 

When  the  Hecla  weighed  anchor  about  sundown  and 
steamed  down  the  Shannon,  it  left  nothing  behind  it  that 
would  have  excited  any  observation,  except  a  slight  com- 
motion in  the  water  like  that  produced  by  an  artesian  well. 

Night  fell,  upon  Ireland  as  calmly,  and  (peacefully  as 
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C.  P.  R.  R. 


Trains  leare,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at, 
SAX  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

(for) 

From  Jan.  4,  1SS5. 

ARRIVE 

(from) 

S.OO   A. 
*4-00   P. 

8.00    A. 

8.00    A. 
•3.30   P. 

7.3O    A. 

4.00   P. 

*S-oo  P. 

3.30  p. 

7.00  p. 

IO.OO    A. 
3.00    P. 
7.00   P. 
8. CO    A. 
7.30   A. 
8.00   A. 
3-00    P. 
4.OO    P. 

•4.00  P. 
7-3°  A. 

*IO    IO    A. 

6.40  p. 
5-40  p- 
6.40  p. 

'10.40   A. 
5-4°    P- 

. .  Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland . 

. .  Gait  via  Martine2 

1  Mojave,  Deming,  (Express 

)  El  Pass,  and  Ea-t  t  Emigrant 

•S.40   A. 
IO.4O   A. 

6.IO   A. 

3.40   P. 
II. IO    A. 

9.40   A. 

5.40    P- 

5.4O    P. 

6.40   P. 
II.IO   A. 

I  Ogden  and  East  1  Express 

J      *'         *'         "     |  Emigrant 

..Red  Bluff  via  Mary-ville 

"           via  Benicia 

*6   OO    A. 
•3.40   P. 
$3.40   P. 

9.4a   A. 

5.40  P. 
•1O.4O   A. 
'7.40   P. 

3.00  P. 

7-3°  a. 
•3.30  P. 
*9-3°  A. 

■1 

*'         via  Martinez 

..Tulare  and  Fresno 

.  for  morning - 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  *6-30,  7.0a,  7-3°.  S.oo, 
8.30,  g.cc,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,    12.00,   12.30, 

X.OO,    I.30,    2.00,     2.30,     3.OO,    3.3O,     4.OO,     4.3O,    5.CO,    5.3O, 

6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  S.oo,  9-00,  IO.OO,   11.00,  "12.00. 
To    FRUIT    VALE— "6.00,    •6.30,    *7.oo,    "7.30,    *8.oo, 

•8.30,  "3.30,  *4-oo,  '4.30,  •s.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6.3a,  9.00. 
To    FRUIT   VALE    (via  Alameda)  —  •g.go  a.   m.,   6.30, 

1 1  X.OO,  *I2.0G   F.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6-30,  7-00,  *7.3Q.  3.oo,  *8-30, 
9.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  Jia.30,  11.00,  in. 30,  12.0a,  £12.30,  X.OO, 
fl.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.0Q,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.00,    8.0O,    Q.OO,    XO.OO,    II.OO,   *X2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— '6. 00,  *6-30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8-3o, 
9. oo,  13.33,  10.00,  (10.30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  x.oo,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4-30,    5.00,  5.30,    6.CO,  6.30,    7-00,  S.oo,  9.00, 

IO.OO,    IX.OO,    *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERXELEY— '6.00,  *6.3a,«.oo,  •7.30,(8.00, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  fx.oo,  2. 00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-;-i 
5.00,  *J.30,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily- 

From  FRUIT  VALE— "6.23,  "6.53,  "7.23,  *7.53,  *8.23 
•8.53,  *g.a3,  *io.2i,  •4.23,  *4-53i  *5-23»  *5-53»  "6-23 
*6-53.  7-25.  9.50. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *s. 13,  '5.45,  (6.45, 
g.15,  '3.I5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— "5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
S.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,  6.00,  fi.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  xo.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 
East  Oakland. 

From  ALAMEDA — *5.22,  *5.52,  '6.22,  G.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 
•8.22,  3.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tio.22,  10.52,  $ix.23,  11.52,  (12.33, 
12.52,  ti.22,  x.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,  6.52;  7.52,  8.53,  9.52,  10.52. 

from  BERKELEY— *5. 15,  *5.45,  *6.i5l  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45, 
•8.15,  8.45,  J9.15,  g.45,  (10.15,  10.45,  t"-i5>  "-4Si 
12.4s,  1.45,  3.45,  3.45,  4.15,  4.45,  5.15,  5.45,  6. 15,  6.45, 
;«4S»  8.45.  9-43»  io,4S- 
'rom  WEST  BERKELEY— "5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  •7.15, 
7-45»  8.45,  tg-rs.  9-45.  i°-45.  t"-45.  1.45,  3.45,  3.45, 
4-45.  *5-i5.  5-45i  *6-i5.  6-45i  *7-i5- 


Creek  Route. 
*rom  SAN   FRANCISCO— "7.1s ,  9.15,  11.15,  m&  3-*5» 
5.15. 
Vom  OAKLAND — '6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


'  Sundays  excepted. 


t  Son  days  only. 


Stan  Jard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


,  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Geo.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


\  PRIZE 


Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re 
ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
which  will  help  all,  of  either  sez. 


more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  worid. 
mooes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
ess  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine- 


JOHN    GASH, 
ARCHITECT, 

iperiniendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

x>m  33,  third  floor.  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
tween  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Call* 
oia.     Take  elevator, 

WALL  PAPERS, 


r 


FRESCOING, 

TERIOR  DECORATING 


:• 

WIXDOW   SHACKS 

(    W.   CLARK  &  CO. 

045  and  647  Market  Street. 


Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco  : 


LEAVS 
S.  F. 

Commencing  Nov.  16,  18S4- 

AKRIVB 
S.  F. 

t    6.50    A.M. 
8.30    A.M. 
IO.4O    A.H. 

•  3.30    P.M. 
4.30    P.M. 

*  5.15    P.M. 
6.30    P.M. 

. .  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 
Menlo  Park 

6.35    A.M. 
*    8.IO    A.M. 

9.03    A.M. 
*I0.03    A.M. 

3.30    P-M. 
f    5.03    P.M. 

6.0S   P.M. 

8. 30    A.M. 
I0.4O    A.M. 
"3.30    P.M. 

4.30    P.M- 

..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 
Principal  Way  Stations .... 

9.03   A.M. 

•lO. 03   A.M. 

3.36   P.M. 

6.0S   P.M. 

IO.40    A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

1  ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.. 
1 Salinas,  and  Monterey. . . 

"I0.O2   A.M. 
6.0S   P.M. 

10.40   A.M. 
•    3.30    P.M. 

1  . . .  HolHster  and  Tres  Pinos. . . 

*I0.02   A.M. 
6.08   P.M. 

IO.4O   A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

Aptos,  Soquel<Camp  Capitola), 

€.08    P.M. 

10.4a  a.m.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |      6.0S  p.m. 


r  Sundays  excepted.     T  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  fumisned  by 
Randolph  &.  Co. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  S.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Aptos,  Sequel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Pa- 
raiso  and  Paso  Rabies  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

For  Sundays  only— Sold   Sunday  Morning,  good  for 

return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy,  San 

Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
Foh  Saturday,  Sunday,  and   Monday — Sold  Satub- 
day  and  Sunday  only;  good   for  return  until   fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 
Tickht  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
Far  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


satjcfxtto— san  rafafx— san  qlxnti>j 

via 

XORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  B. 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  November  17,  1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

9.OO,  IX.30  A.  M.,  3.45,    5.15  P     M. 

(Sundays)— S.oo,  io.ee  a.  m.,  1.30,  5.00  p.  m.     To  Sance- 
lito  only,  11.30  A.  M, 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  P.  H. 


From   SAN  RAFAEL    (week  days) — 7.45,   9.00   a.  m., 
"•15.  3-35.  P-M- 
(Sundays)— 7.55,  10.00  a.  m.,  12.00  m„  3.15,  5.00  p.  M. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 3. 1%  9.30  A.M.,  1.00, 
4.15  P.M. 

(Sundays) — 8.30,  10.35  A.  M.,  12-30.  3-5°.  5-+°  P.  M. 
Extra  trip — From  Sancelito,  on  Saturday  at  3.15  p.  m. 


11.30  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  S.  F.  at  1.30  p.  M.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for   Stewart's  Point,  Goalaia,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,   Navarro,  Meodocino,  and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday :    Fairfax,   $1 ;    Camp  Taylor,  $2 ;   Point 
Reyes,  $3.50;  To  males,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Piont 

Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  6.40  p.  m  . 

Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.75  ;  Point  Reyes,  $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  408   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


VOLUMES    1    TO    XV,    1N4LLSIYE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  la  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake-proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
loin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage- way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  fn.opetn  plan.  The  restau- 
rant 1*  th«  Fin  eat  In  the  dty . 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   COMPANY: 

FOR  JAPAN  A\D   CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  2  o'clock  P.  91,  for 

YOKOHAMA     AND    HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers    for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1885.  From  San  Francisco 

San  Pablo Tnesday,  March  loth 

Oceanic Thursday,  April   16th 

Arabic Tuesday,  April  2  8th 

San  Pablo Tnesday,  June  2d 

Oceanic Thursday,  July  9th 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rick,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

City  of  Bio  de  Janeiro February  14 

4ity  of  Tokio February  26 

At  2  o'clock  p.m.    Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

San  Jose Febrnary  14 

At  four  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZANILLO,  and  ACA 
PULCO,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA  and  LA  LIB- 
ERTAD,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports. 

For  AUCKLAND  and    SYDNEY,  calling  at    HONO- 
LULU. 

Australia Saturday,  February  14,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO, 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  Feb.  3d,  nth,  19th,  and  27th,  and  March 
7th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter.  The  last  steamer  of 
each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Compa- 
ny's steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  h. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,   General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


|T~SAW  MANUFACTURI 


Agents  for  C,  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINEEY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
E.LG.  STEELE  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


HO.  310  SAJiSOME  STREET, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,   PORTER  &  CO. 

FTNERAL    DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church,     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
1.  B.  COWEN. 

Schuylei 


THE      NEVADA     BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up   Capital 93.000,000  In  G old. 

DIRECTORS. 
Junes  C  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier, 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Llm'd. 


THE   BANK  OF   CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital 93,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byson  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AUENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  4  alitor nia;  Boston,  Trenton  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  I'nion  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  London, 
N.  31.  Rothschild  «t  Sons;  Anstralia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand; 
i  hina,  Japan,  and  India,  chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia,  and  4'hlna. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles.  • 


NATIONAL    ASSURANCE    C03I- 
PA\Y    OF    IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  D.  1822 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,000 

H.  91.  XEAYHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE   PACIFIC  COAST 
Office,  309  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.    Established  1730. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Foot  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COMMERCIAL     IXSTJRAACE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME  MirrtTAX  IASURAXCE  CO. 

>"o.  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold) 9300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,1884 759,470  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

HUTCHINSON     A:     MAW, 

INSL H AN4T  AGENCY. 

333  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,       1    <■.       -  ,  .  ,  ,  _,. 

E.  P.  Farnswobth,    1  Special  Agents  and  Adiostas. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOR— 

Gardens,  Mills,  Mines,  *V  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GITTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Carbollzed  Rubber  Hone,  Standard  (Maltese 
4tosn)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hose 
Rubber  Hose  (4'onipetltiou),  Suction  Hose 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers' "Jose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine Hose,  Carbollzed  Maltese  Cross  Rrand. 

VALUES,  GASK£TS,£TC,  MADE  TO  ORDER 

FACTORY  ON  THE   PREMISES. 
JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, Manager. 

No.  15  First  Street,  near  Market. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAB  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  3«7  MAKK1.T  STREET. 
Works Polrero. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


H.  M.  XEWDALL  &.  CO. 

General  Shipping  and  Commission 

ju:k(hams, 

309  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  1'aL 
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THE        ARGONAUT 
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A  well-dressed  and  very  personable  young  wom- 
an was  expressing  herself  in  a  public  conveyance, 
the  o'her  day,  concerning  the  present  attractions 
at  the  theatres.  With  that  magnificent  disregard 
for  Ihe  precise  meaning  of  adjectives  which  espe- 
cially distinguishes  the  American  race  she  pro- 
fessed herselftohave  found  everything  perfectly 
splendid."  ...     .     ,     a- a  » 

«■  Oh  I  ./..think  Charley  Reed  is  just  splendid, 
she  remarked,  in  a  sort  of  vocal  arcade  of  italics; 
•' and  his  jerseysare  just  too  cute;  don  t  you  think 

The  young  gentleman  to  whom  she  addressed 
herself,  having  confessed  that  upon  the  subject  of 
Charley  Reed  their  full-tuned  souls  were  in  har- 
monious accord,  veered  to  the  Baldwin,  and  asked 
Z  what  she  thought  of  "  The  Shadows  of  a  Grea 
City."  And  again  she  answered^  Oh,  I  think  it 
is  perfectly  splendid,  don't  you?  " 

The  young  man  once  more  assented,  and  hnd- 
the  burden  of  the   conversation   incumbent 


ing 


Those 


the  silence  of  his  pleasant  study,  for  that  he  has 
written  once  more,  either  behind  or  beyond  the 
times  and  certainly  over  the  heads  of  the  people. 

He  had  the  dream  of  an  artist,  and,  bowing  to 
the  exactions  of  an  onerous  public  for  the  splen- 
dors that  appeal  to  the  eye,  he  gave  them  a  wide 
range,  from  the  Greek  purity  of  the  atrium  of 
Andreas  to  the  famed  Byzantine  splendors  ol  Jus- 
tinian. .  .  . 

But  it  was  all  drapery,  color,  precious  stones, 
and  architecture.  What  your  latter-day  man 
wants  in  his  spectacle  is  anatomy,  and  Sardou 
must  hide  his  diminished  head. 

It  is  the  people,  the  audiences,  that  have  de- 
generated the  theatre,  and  not  those  who  cater  to 

IU  play  does  not  draw,  a  manager  ^speedily  re- 
places it 


upon  him,  cast  about  for  another  theatre, 
vacuous  and  feeble-minded  talkers  who  round 
their  periods  off  with  the  inevitable  Don  I .you? 
and  "Don't  you  think  so?  "  always  shift  the  bur- 
den of  the  conversation  to  the  party  of  the  oppo- 
site part  All  the  world  agrees  that  a  little  adroit 
questioning  now  and  then  stimulates  conversa- 
tion  but  cast  about  among  your  acquaintance  lor 
the  dull  ones  who  burden  you  with  their  abso- 
lute heaviness-you  never  quite  know  why  since 
the  talk  seems  to  flow  easily  enough— and  you 
will  find  them  bristling  with  these  meaningless 
interrogatories,  which  seem  to  demand  either  a 
lengthy  confirmation  of  their  feeble  opinions,  or 
an  Elaborate  explanation  of  why  you  do  not  agree. 
As  this  young  woman  bore  therefore  one  of  the 
first  sign-marks  of  pale  intellect,  I  was  quite  pre- 
pared for  her  next  "  don't  you? 

The  young  gentleman  having  first  remarked  as 
the  inevitable  preliminary  lhat  he  did  think  so, 
whatever  it  might  be,  and  thus  brought  matters 
to  a  lock,  dived  once  more  into  space  for  a  sub- 
ject and  swung  around  to  the  Bush  Street  The- 
atre. He  confessed  to  having  gone  the  night  be- 
fore to  see  the  Dalys  in  "  Vacation,"  and  loftily  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  found  them  quite  amusing. 

••Quite  amusing  V  quoth  she,  "/think  its 
iust  perfectly  splendid— don't  you?  Of  course, 
the  critics  had  to  criticise  it  and  say  it  was  coarse 
and  vulgar.  But  they  just  think  it's  smart  to  talk 
that  way  don't  you  think  so?  Anyhow  it  is  fine 
enough  tor  me."  And  with  a  sort  of  snort  of  ag- 
gressive refinement,  the  young  lady  cast  a  baleful 
glance  around  the  place,  which  would  have  burned 
iny  lurking  critic  to  crisp  ashes.  There  were 
none  such.  ,  ,      .       , 

The  humble  lines  of  this  column  having  been 
never  anything  more  than  vague  and  desultory 
chat  upon  things  theatrical,  wi'hout  any  aspira- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  serious  criticism,  the  spon- 
sor did  not  find  that  the  cap  fitted,  and  the  bale- 
ful glance  passed  harmlessly  by 

But  this  vapid  creature,  who,  doubtless,  never 
went  through  such  a  process  herself,  set  a  theatre- 
goer a-thinking.  In  her  small  person  she  is  the 
representative  of  the  mass  of  pleasure-seekers. 
She  is  that  much-quoted  person  of  late-a  type. 
She  has  a  set  of  shallow  emotions,  easily  touched; 
a  set  of  small,  shallow  risibles,  easily  tickled.  As 
one  unit  of  a  mass,  she  is  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent degeneration  of  the  drama. 

It  is  because  of  this  young  woman  and  her  vast 
kind  that  Sardou  laid  down  his  pen  one  day  not 
long  ago,  in  despair,  and  swore  that  he  would 
never  lift  it  again  to  write  for  this  perverse  and 
degenerate  day.  But  the  skillful  workman  can 
not  bear  to  let  his  cherished  tools  rust  with  dis- 
use, and  so  Sardou  has  picked  it  up  again. 

He  is  the  author  of  the  three  best  modern  plays 
—  "  Diplomacy,"  "  Daniel  Rochat,"  and  A 
Scrap  of  Paper." 

The  first,  as  all  the  world  acknowledges,  is  a 
marvel  of  constructive  skill,  of  smooth  mosaic 
finish,  of  distinctly  defined  character,  in  so  far  as 
people  in  that  walk  of  life  are  characteristic,  and 
of  easy  yet  polished  dialogue. 

"Daniel  Rochat"  deals  with  a  question  as 
commonplace  as  every-day  life,  yet  a  vital  ques- 
tion in  the  march  of  civilization— the  difference 
of  religious  opinion  between  man  and  wife.  He 
has  breathed  upon  this  somewhat  metaphysical 
theme  human  warmth  and  passion  enough  to  make 
it  vitally  interesting  as  a  play,  and  has  arranged 
it  so  ingeniously  that  the  sympathy  goes  with  the 
man  and  woman  by  turns,  is  never  long  with 
cither,  yet  never  quifc  leaves  both.  And  every 
one  recognizes  at  last  that  the  fineness  of  his  art 
could  have  permitted  no  other  ending  than  ihe 
one  which  every  audience  always  receives  with  a 
silent  pang  as  the  curtain  falls.  \  ct  '  Daniel 
Rochat  "  was  a  failure  in  Fiance,  and  was  not  a 
popular  success  in  America.  .... 

As  for  "  A  Scrap  of  Paper  "  is  it  not  the  dainti- 
est and  trickiest  gossamer  of  ingenuity  and  clever 
dialogue  that  ever  charmed? 

Sardou,  restless  in  his  idleness,  took  up  the  pen 
again  one  day,  and  said  to  himself:  "  Since  I  can 
not  write  up  to  my  ambition,  I  will  write  down 
to  the  minds  of  my  public.  I  will  appeal  to  the 
lust  of  the  eye.  I  will  write(?)a  spectacle. 
And  he  wrote  "Theodora." 

And  what  do  we  hear  of  "  Theodora?  1  hat 
Sarah  Bernhardt  looked  unexpectedly  young  and 
fresh,  that  her  state  robes  were  trimmed  with  to- 
pazes, and  emeralds,  and  peacocks'  eyes,  that  ihe 
scene  of  the  hippodrome  is  one  of  the  most  gor- 
geous mountings  of  the  modern  theatre,  and  that 
no  manager,  on  cither  6ide  of  the  Atlantic,  cares 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Saidou  for  the 
play,  because  no  one  dares  to  risk  the  expense  of 
its  mounting 
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■ilh  another  as  near  to  the  required 
ue  can  get  it.  In  this  manner  the  stage 
has  gone  through  such  repea  ed  shlft.ngs  and 
weedings  that  at  last  an  audience's  wishes  are 
understood.  The  managers  must  have  arrived  at 
the  standard  fixed  by  the  popular  mind,  for  al- 
though there  are  columns  upon  columns  concern- 
ing the  theatrical  depression  in  the  East,  the  list 
of  enormous  successes  during  the  last  three 
months  is  something  almost  unprecedented  At 
the  very  head  of  these  stands  the  "We,  USlY. 
Co  "  of  William  Mestayer.  The  very  name  is  a 
cheap  vulgarism,  and  some  idea  of  the  perform- 
ance is  obtained  from  the  fact  that  Mestayer  him- 
self plays  a  prize-fighter,  or  slogger,  or  whatever 
name  this  class  of  human  brute  is  known  by,  and 
goes  about  endlessly  knocking  people  out  (is  that 
the  lingo?)  like  John  L.  Sullivan. 

Next  in  point  of  success  comes  Adonis, 
which  is  really  rather  a  dainty  extravaganza,  but 
anatomically  satisfactory  to  the  public  taste,  and 
owes  its  success  to  local  allusions,  popular  songs, 
and  a  cheap  order  of  wit.  in  every  New  York 
theatre  but  one,  the  people  are  rapturous  with  de- 
light over  easily  caught  street-songs,  a  few  Hash 
costumes,  some  break-downs,  and  a  text  which 
argues  a  tottering  intellect  on  the  part  of  both 
writer  and  listener.  . 

In  our  own  city  three  theatres  are  nightly 
crammed  to  bursting,  and  as  the  young  lady  so 
enthusiastically  exclaimed,  they  are  allot  them 
"perfectly  splendid  "  of  their  kind. 

But  wnat  is  to  become  of  the  art  epicure  who 
looks  to  the  theatre  with  its  long,  glorious  lin- 
eage as  one  of  the  refinements  of  the  age,  who  has 
traced  the  splendors  of  its  history  down  the  long 
colonnades  of  civilization  from  the  tragedies  of 
Eschylus,  in  the  open  marble  iheatre  of  Athens, 
to  the  sounding  lines  of  Hugo,  in  that  modern 
temple  of  art,  the  Theatre  Francais?  No  one 
wishes  to  deprive  the  healthy,  hearty  laborer  of 
his  succulent  corned  beef  and  cabbage;  but  if  a 
Viennese  officer  chooses  to  make  his  mid-day 
breakfast  on  a  broiled  bird,  sliced  truffles,  and 
sauterne,  the  dainties  are  provided  him,  and  he  is 
not  forced  to  take  the  hearty,  humble  food  of  his 
lowlier  neighbor.  But  in  the  theatres  we  are  all 
forced  to  one  level.  Once  upon  a  time,  when 
baser  tastes  asserted  themselves,  there  was  a  the- 
atre in  every  city  across  town  where  one  went  for 
one's  melodrama  and  one's  break-downs  and 
comic  songs;  but  art  still  flourished  in  its  own 
temples.  Yet  even  then  there  were  those  across 
town  whose  souls  yearned  for  better  things,  and 
the  gallery  boy  could  quote  Shakespeare  by  the 
yard  with  certain  peculiarities  incident  to  his  ver- 
nacular, it  is  true,  but  wilh  the  sentiment  of  the 
bard  preserved  through  three  hundred  years  of 
change.  Now,  when  honest  Biddy  Ronin  cries 
out  tfiat  pretty  Helen  "  has  mashed  every  dude  in 
the  Fourth  Ward,"  she  gives  a  very  fair  specimen 
of  the  successful  wit  of  the  play  of  to-day,  and  of 
what  the  gallery  learns  to  quote.  It  is  very  cheap, 
but  it  lasts  the  run  of  the  play.  We  live  to-day 
in  a  cheap  age. 

The  tour  of  Europe,  which  was  once  the  lux- 
ury of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  is  to-day  the 
vacation  tour  of  a  Cook's  tourist,  who  pays  his 
bill  in  coupons,  and  goes  over  the  grand  old  high- 
ways almost  by  machinery,  certainly  like  an  au- 
tomaton. The  treasures  of  the  antique  have 
been  reproduced  in  little  a  thousand  and  a  thou- 
sand times  again  in  every  cheap  form  of  earth 
that  has  been  made  plastic.  One  may  buy  the 
noble  Minerva  of  the  Vatican  on  the  street  any 
day  in  the  week,  done  up  in  white  plaster  and 
gilded  wi'h  shoe-gilding  at  twenty-five  cents  the 
Bottle.  One  may  buy  the  great  English  writers 
at  ten  cents  the  volume,  and  lose  one's  eyesight 
over  the  small  print,  and  one's  temper  over  the 
misprints.  Everything  is  diluted,  adulterated, 
belittled,  from  the  wine  we  drink  to  the  wool  we 
wear.  The  soft  rustle  of  a  woman's  silken  robe 
has  lost  the  luxurious  frou-frou  of  its  ancient 
splendor.  Cotton  and  linen  and  fibrous  plants 
have  reduced  its  richness  an  hundred  fold,  and  the 
housemaid  may  wear  a  silken  robe  as  well  as  her 
mistress,  for  it  has  been  brought  within  her 
reach.  The  dilettante  may  still  wander  over  the 
storied  highways  of  Europe  at  his  own  sweet 
will.  The  book-binders  still  do  honor  to  the 
works  of  masters,  and  lay  them  as  treasures  of  their 
skill  upon  patrons'  shelves.  The  weavers  of  Ly- 
ons still  send  some  pure  silk  from  their  looms. 
But  in  the  theatre  everything  is  degenerated, 
cheapened.    One  may  find  amused  relaxation  for 


Max  Freeman  is  now  stage  manager  of  Wal- 
laces "  Victor  Durand"  company. 

Vernona  Tarbeau  has  left  the  Kiralfys,  and  will 
take  Kate  Castleton's  pait  in  Rice's  •  Surprise 
Party." 

Henry  Irving's  part  in  the  new  play  written  for 
him  by  Henry  Guy  Carlcton  is  that  of  a  family 
lawyer. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  a  "  well-known  playwright,"  is  dramatiz- 
ing his  novel,  "  Lai." 

Ben  Teal  is  managing  Mademoiselle  Rhea,  who 
opened  in  "  The  American  Countess,"  in  Wash- 
ington, January  15th. 

The  burlesque,  "  The  Shutters  of  a  Great  City," 
will  be  continued  as  the  afterpiece  at  the  Stand- 
ard Theatre,  next  week. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Saunders,  an  old  California 
favorite,  will  appear  in  a  comedy  role,  in  "  Three 
Wives  and  One  Husband." 


an  hour,  but  play  for  a  higher  thought,  never 
The  Theatre  Francais  itself  is  in  its  decadence 


May  Stembler,  of  the  "Pop"  Company,  was 
married  recently  in  New  York  to  a  gentleman 
from  Boston.    Well,  well! 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  new  comic  opera  has  just 
been  completed,  and  was  read  at  the  Savoy  T  he- 
atre,  London,  last  Monday. 

McKee  Rankin's  company  opens  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre  February  23d,  in  a  new  play  by 
Pettitt  and  Conquest,  "  Notice  to  Quit. ' 

Manager  Bert  says  that  he  has  secured  Henry 
Irving,  10  follow  the  Mapleson  company,  which 
opens  March  2d,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 

Although  Sardou's  "  Th6odora  "  is  a  great  suc- 
cess in  Paris,  the  American  and  English  rights 
are  not  sought  after,  Abbey  and  others  having  de- 
clined it.  The  expense  of  producing  it  is  too 
great,  except  for  a  very  long  run. 

Charles  Wheatleigh,  of  the  old  regime  of  the 
Grand  (Maguire's)  Opera  House,  is  playing  in 
"  Victor  Durand,"  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  Boston. 
George  Clarke  Max  Freeman,  S.  W.  Pigott,  and 
Miss  Sophie  Eyre  are  also  in  the  cast. 

The  Chicago  News  Letter  says  that  the  adapta- 
tion of  "  Nana  Sahib,"  given  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  recently,  was  "  made  from  the  French  by^ 
George  E.  Barnes,  dramatic  critic  of  the  Call.' 
Is  this  true,  Mr.  Barnes?  Do  you,  in  your  leisure 
moments,  toss  off  plays? 

Alice  Harrison  is  going  to  play  the  title  role  in 
the  forthcoming  production  of  "  Ixion  "  in  New 
York  Miss  Rila  Sanford,  who  has  dropped  her 
nom  de  thl&tre  and  become  Miss  Rita  Chase,  will 
represent  California  in  the  production  as  one  of 
the  professional  beauties. 

Sardou,  who  netted  no  less  than  nine  hundred 
thousand  francs  by  his  "Theodora,"  is  accused 
by  Catulle  Mendez  of  having  utilized  the  latter  s 
play,  "Queen  Fiametta,"in  the  preparation  of 
"  Theodora."  Sardou  says  he  lies.  Still,  there 
will  be  no  duel— playwrights  shed  ink,  but  not 
blood. 

Mr.  Gerald  Eyre's  marriage  to  Miss  Mollie  Ful- 
ler is  chronicled  as  being  legally  registered  in 
New  York  in  the  actor's  own  name,  "  Percy 
Frederick  Stuart."  Miss  Fuller  will  accentuate 
the  peculiarities  of  her  honeymoon  by  appearing 
in  the  new  farce  at  the  Baldwin,  "  Three  Wives 
to  One  Husband." 

Campobello  has  not  taken  up  his  residence  per- 
manently in  San  Francisco,  but  will  remain  here 
for  some  months  giving  singing  lessons  and  train- 
ing his  opera  class  of  amateurs.  Mme.  Sinico, 
his  wife,  will  join  him  in  San  Francisco  toward 
the  close  of  his  stay,  and  they  then  meditate  a 
descent  upon  Australia. 

Emma  Nevada  has  had  a  most  enthusiastic  re- 
ception in  Philadelphia,  where  she  is  advertised 
as  the  American  singer.  As  she  and  Mapleson 
have  forgotten  to  send  any  telegrams  lately  con- 
cerning their  little  row,  they  have  probably  con- 
cluded that  we  have  "  tumbled,"  and  Nevada  is 
trying  patriotism  instead  of  Mapleson  tactics. 

John  Howson  has  been  drawing  a  weekly  sal- 
ary of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  from  Lester  Wallack,  with 
nothing  to  do.  Now  Wallack  has  just  trans- 
ferred him  to  McCaull,  who  pays  him  the  original 
salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  Wal- 
lack gives  him  fifty  dollars  extra  for  consenting 
to  the  transfer.  However,  this  makes  two  hun 
dred  dollars  a  week,  and  Wallack  saves  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Mrs.  Langtry's  London  season  was  considera- 
bly delayed  by  the  difficulties  in  producing  "The 
Princess  Georges."  Mr.  Edward  S.  Piggott,  the 
Licenser  of  Tlays,  absolutely  refused  to  allow  it 
to  be  produced  in  its  original  form,  and  Messrs. 
Clement  Scott  and  B.  C.  Stephenson,  the  adapt- 
ers, toned  down  the  too  "  Frenchy  "  scenes.  'I  he 
season  finally  opened  at  the  Princess's  Theatre, 
Tuesday,  January  20th.  Three  times  as  many 
seats  as  the  house  holds  were  applied  for  a  week 
beforehand. 


Annie  Pixley  and  her  husband  have  been  mak- 
ing the  lour  of  Europe  like  genuine  dilettanti. 
Ouier  actresses  go  to  Paris  to  buy  a  wardrobe  or 
a  play,  and  to  England  to  get  an  accent  or  a  re- 
putation. But  the  little  Californian  has  gone,  I 
leisurely,  comfortably,  and  artistically,  for  the 
education  of  travel.  She  will,  however,  play  an 
engagement  in  England  at  the  close  of  her  tour. 
It  is  too  irresistibly  funny  to  make  the  English 
swallow  all  this  Americanism  and  like  it. 

Mr.  H.  B.  McDowell  (according  to  the  Call) 
has  become  lessee  of  the  Oakland  Theatre,  which 
will  open  February  14th,  in  "  Henry  Dunbar," 
with  George  Wessels,  Owen  Dale,  W.  A.  Brady, 
Mabel  Bert,  Lillian  Owen,  and  others  in  the 
cast.  George  Wessels  will  be  stage  manager, 
and  Charles  Schullz,  formerly  of  the  California, 
leader  of  the  orchestra.  Vocgtlin  has  painted  the 
scenery.  Miss  Dayon,  a  graduate  of  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville's dramatic  lyceum,  will  be  a  leading  member 
of  the  company. 

Giannini  writes  to  his  friends  in  this  city  that 
Mestres  has  been  engaged  for  the  contralto  roles 
during  the  Mapleson  season  in  San  Francisco, 
hut  Ruhlman,  who  is  a  sort  of  advance  agent  for 
Mapleson,  declares  positively  that  Scalchi  is  com- 
ing The  company  was  short  a  prima  donna  last 
Mme.  Nordic— and  Mile.  Dotti  took  *•■ 


year- 


her 


though  no  one  dares  say  it  aloud;  and  in  all  the 
world  elsewhere  there  is  no  real  shrine  of  the 
drama.  One  with  a  reverence  for  its  traditions 
and  a  perception  for  its  art  stands  shuddering 
among  these  melodramas  and  extravaganzas,  like 
Marius  lamenting  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage; 
but  that  these  ruins  are  not  even  blocks  of  marble 
and  granite,  but  pasty  imitations  in  clay.  Yet 
the  people  are  pleased.  And  it  is  no  grudging  the 
masses  their  satisfaction  that  one  still  wishes 
for  that  something  higher  and  bet  ter  in  the  noblest 
and  most  ancient  art  of  them  all.        Betsy  B. 


THEATRICAL    GOSSIP. 

Lawrence  Barrett  is  not  going  to  Australia  this 
season. 

C.  B.  Bishop  will  appear  at  the  Baldwin  Thea- 
tre April  16th. 

Marie  Jansen  is  singing  "  Fantine  "at  the  Mu- 
seum, Boston. 

From  the  ashes  of  the  Milan  Opera  Company's 
recent  failure,  the  same  old  rumor  rises,  phcenix- 
like,  that  Tom  Maguirc  has  a  new  financial  back- 


And  Sardou  gnashes  his  teeth  impotcntly,  in    cr.    lie  intends  to  build  a  theatre. 


Two  young  gentlemen,  aged  respectively  eight 
and  six  years,  went  to  see  "  The  Shadows  of  a 
Great  City  "  last  Saturday.  They  were  told,  un- 
necessarily, that  the  roles  of  Annie  and  Helen 
Standish  were  played  by  one  actress,  but  declined 
indignantly  to  believe  it.  They  admitted  that 
there  was  some  resemblance  somewhere,  which 
they  could  not  trace,  but  laid  it  to  family,  and 
maintained  that  "one  lady  couldn't  look  so  dif- 
ferent, no  matter  how  hard  she  tried."  As  fools 
and  children  are  supposed  to  tell  the  truth,  this 
was  a  delicate  compliment  to  Miss  Isabel  Morris. 

Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  is  in  correspondence 
with  the  musical  powers  that  be  concerning  the 
advisability  of  visiting  San  F"rancisco  with  his 
orchestra  in  the  month  of  May.  Undismayed  by 
the  close  of  his  last  season,  and  conscious  that 
the  brusquely  frank  San  Franciscans  thoroughly 
appreciated  his  music,  he  has  a  deep  desire  to 
conquex  their  stitT-ncckedness  and  make  them  fall 
at  his  autocratic  feet,  as  the  other  cities  do.  His 
last  visit  was  so  pregnant  wilh  musical  value  to 
local  players— as  witness  the  wonderful  improve- 
ment of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra— that  San 
Francisco,  for  all  its  ire,  will  once  more  extend 
welcoming,  golden  arms  to  him. 


place,  but  there  is  no  one  who  can  replace  Scalchi. 
If  she  comes,  "  Semiramide  "  will  be  the  opera  of 
the  season,  and  will  doubtless  be  sung  four  or  five 
times.  Scalchi's  two  great  roles  are  Arsace  in 
"  Semiramide  "  and  Pierrot  in  "  Linda." 

Rose  Wood,  who  is  coming  to  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  as  leading  lady  for  the  production  of 
"  Victor  Dnrand,"  is.  as  is  well  known,  the  wife 
of  Lewis  Morrison,  the  leading  man.  They  have 
a  daughter  who  has  just  graduated,  and  who  is 
making  or  has  made  her  professional  debut. 
Rumor  hath  it  that  Miss  Rose  Bell  is  the  young 
woman,  and  that  the  Baldwin  manager  has  in  a 

Philanthropic  manner  consented  thus  to  collect 
Ir.  Morrison's  family  about  him,  to  alleviate  as 
much  as  may  be  the  pangs  of  his  mangled  metro- 
politan ambition. 

Charles  W.  Dungan  is  singing  in  "  Patience  " 
at  the  Boston  Bijou,  in  the  same  part,  Colonel 
Calverly,  in  which  he  made  his  professional  de- 
but in  San  Francisco.  The  pretty  Irene  Perry, 
the  pet  of  the  "  Pops,"  who  has  lately  gone  over 
to  comic  opera  and  made  a  success  of  it,  is  Lady 
Angela  in  the  same  cast,  and  Digby  Bell  is  Gros- 
venor!  "  Charlie  "  Dungan.  as  he  is  best  known 
here  has  had  a  very  successful  career  on  the  stage. 
His  mother,  Mrs.  Dungan,  one  of  the  Argonauts 
of  California,  who  went  East  to  be  near  her  boy, 
has  made  her  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  hei 
old  home,  but  travels  about  with  her  son  when- 
ever the  spirit  moves  her. 

Mapleson  has  already  begun  his  mysterious 
tactics,  and  is  quite  unprepared  to  let  any  one 
know  just  whom  he  will  bring  wilh  h>m,  just 
whal  operas  will  be  sung,  and  just  how  long  the 
season  will  last.  Last  year  it  was  announced 
positively  lhat  Patti  would  sing  but  twice  during 
the  season.  She  sang  six  limes  during  her  short 
stay  in  San  Francisco  This  year  th.-  season  will 
be  six  weeks  in  duration  Patti  will  probably 
sing  twice  a  week  if  the  furor  be  resumed.  If 
not,  it  is  not  probable  that  she  will  sing  more 
than  ten  times  during  the  long  season— once  a 
week  for  a  certainly,  and  wilh  at  least  four  of 
Mapleson's  inevitable  extra  nights  thrown  in. 

Miss  Jean  Clara  Walters,  the  genial  Biddy  Ro- 
nin of  "The  Shadows  of  a  Great  City,'  is  the 
possessor  of  a  pretly  home  and  a  comfortabK 
patch  of  ground  in  Oakland.  Miss  Walters  has 
long  been  known  to  histrions  as  one  of  the  mosi 
handsomely  formed  women  upon  the  boards,  but 
it  has  only  lately  transpired  that  her  symmetn 
extends  to  her  financial  figure.  Oakland  is  de 
veloping  as  a  dramatic  colony  in  a  small  way 
Kate  Caslleton  also  has  a  home  there,  at  presen 
occupied  by  her  family.  Emelie  Melville  Derb; 
owns  a  pretty  cotttage  just  off  Jackson  Street 
and  Lotla  is  supposed  to  own  a  number  of  lot 
over  there,  which  have  lain  fallow  for  years,  an. 
have  not  increased  in  value. 

Richard  Golden,  who  as  comedian  of  the  Carlt 
ton  opera  troupe  was  so  immensely  popular  1 
San  Francisco,  and  who  was  in  the  last  stages! 
convalescence  after  a  grave  illness  during  hiser 
gagement  here,  has  just  had  another  stroke; 
paralysis  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  He  was  left  1 
a  hospital  in  care  of  friends  while  the  compao 
went  on  to  Washington  to  fill  their  dates;  butt 
he  grew  rapidly  worse,  he  telegraphed  for  b 
wife,  Dora  Wiley,  to  come  back  and  take  care  • 
him  or  close  his  dying  eyes,  as  the  case  might  b 
To  this  affectionate  message  Miss  Wiley  replii 
that  as  she  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  ge 
ting  a  divorce  from  her  suffering  husband, 
would  be  perhaps  defying  les  convenances  if  si 
should  be  seen  at  his  bedside,  and  therefore  1 
spectfully  declined  the  invitation.  This  paraly 
ing  information  had  a  homeopathic  effect  upt 
Mr.  Golden,  and  he  immediately  began  to  % 
well.  He  hesitated  for  somedays  between  sulci 
and  rejoining  the  Carleton  troupe,  and  eventr- 
decided  upon  the  latter.  But  he  and  Dora  di 
speak  as  they  pass  by. 

The  climate  of  San  Francisco  seems  to  have 
especial  attraction  for  lyricartists.  Among  tbi 
who  came  here  intending  to  remain  only  the  si, 
son,  are  the  following:  Alfred  Kclleher,  tenor, 
an  English  opera  trout  e,  and  Susan  Galton, 
wife,  a  prima  donna  soprano  and  concert  sinf? 
UgoTalbo,  tenor  in  another  English  opera  troll 
and  wilh  some  experience  in  Italian  grand  ope 
Baldanza,  who  came  out  under  a  four-weeks  1 
gagement  with  the  reralta  troupe;  Villanl  • 
Zeppili,  of  the  same  troupe;  Galvani,  the 
duclor  of  the  oicheslra,  who  likewise  came 
from  New  York  under  a  four-weeks'  engageme 
Inez  Fabbri,  prima  donna  soprano,  who  a 
this  way  in  putting  a  girdle  about  the  earth 1 
never  got  any  far  her;  Jacob  Miiller,  once  b 
lone  ol  the  Fabbri  troupe,  and  now  husbanl 
the  prima  donna;  Karl  Formes,  the  once  W0| 
famous  basso;  Mancusi  and  Parolini,  of  b 
fame;  Rosewald,  conductor  of  the  Abbott 
chestra,  and  Mme.  Julie  Rosewald,  his  v 
prima  donna  soprano  of  the  same  troupe;  M 
Xeiss-Dennis,  prima  donna  contralto,  and,  la; 
Campobello.  Palti  and  Nicolini  are  also  ' 
enthusiastic  over  California,  but  it  is  not  yet 
nounced  that  they  will  settle  down  in  the  Cit 
F"ogs  to  give  music  lessons. 


lira 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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To  Those  of  tlie  Interior. 
Persons  living  in  the  country  are  often  troubled 
with  overwork,  or  oppressed  by  the  sun's  heat, 
bowel  complaint,  etc.,  and  for  this  reason  should 
always  keep  on  hand  Dr  Henley's  Celery,  Beef, 
and  Iron,  as  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  all  such 
complaints.  This  wonderful  compound  enriches 
the  blood,  and  is  therefore  an  excellent  invigorant 
and  corrective  in  cases  above  mentioned. 


PEATT'S  MUSIC  HALL. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  February  13tl»,  1885, 
at  three  o'clock 


First  Production  of  the  Entire 

MUSIC    TO    MACBETH 

By  Edgar  S.  Keller  (Opus  7), 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Composer,    kindly  assistnd  by 
Messrs.  J.  H .  Kose walil  «S  Louis  Scliuiidt  Sr. 


MELODKAHATIC     KlMIM.Mi, 

By  MR.  GEO.  WESSELS. 


Orchestra  of  Fifty  Performers. 


BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman Lessee  and  Manager. 


EVERY     EVEJilSG,    lSd.IDlMi    SlIXDAl. 

SATURDAY  MATINEE  AT  2. 


TBIl'MJPH   UPON  TJRirMFII  ! 


Crowded    Houses    Attest    tlie    Popularity 

Of  Jefferson,  Shewell  S;  Jefferson's  great  play, 

Shadows  of  a  Great  City. 
Shadows  of  a  Great  City. 
Shadows  of  a  Great  City. 
Shadows  of  a  Great  City. 
Shadows  of  a  Great  City. 

Pronounced  by  the  press  and  the  public  the  best  acting  and 
finest  production  seen  this  season. 


VALENTINES 

In  great  variety  at 

Snow&Co's 

12  Post  Street,  Masonic  Temple. 


South  British   anil  National   Fire  ami  Ma- 
rine Ins,  *  o. 
Capital,  $2o,ooc,ooc.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders. 
The  lily  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capital,  $i  ,*  o,  o  . 
The  Standard  Marine  Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverpool.     Capital,  $5,00' ,occ. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

313 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


Secure  your  Seats. 


TIYOLI    OPERA    HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Krhling  Bros Sole  Proprietors  and.  Managers 

Last  nights  of  Lortzing's  beautiful  opera— 

PETER,  THE  SHIPWRIGHT. 

Monday,  Feb.  oth,  Bellini's  popular  grand  opera — 
LA    SONZSAMKIXA. 

In  active  preparation — 

I,E  PETIT  FAUST. 

Admiacion,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents 


Prof.  DE  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal^ in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  "  Unique  "  method  of  ac- 
quiring foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals 
free  to  scholars.     Apply  from  10  to  11,  3,  5,  or  8  to  g  p.  M. 


AUCTION 


On  the  evening  of  THURSDAY 
SEXT,  February  12tli,  at  7:30,  at 
the  Galleries  of  the  Sa-  Francisco 
Art  Association,  430  Pine  Street,  I 
purpose  selling  by  auction, through 
Messrs.  Easton  &  Eldridge,  my  en- 
tire collection  of  Paintings  and 
decorated  Parlor  Screens ---my 
own  work.  The  collection  will 
be  on  view  day  and  evening,  front 
Monday,  the  9th,  till  the  hour  of 
SPle,  7:30  P.  M.  of  Thursday,  the 
12th.  NORTON   BH*H. 


WAKEFIELD 
RATTAN  CO.,  641  Market  Street. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At   tee  old  established  ;l::e.  >o.  651  Sacramento 
Street,  first  house  bekw  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


EDWARD  E.  OSBORN, 

FATEKT  SOLICITOR, 

United  States  and  Foreign.  320  Sansome  St 


MAURICE  DORE&CO. 

Real  Estate,  Stock,  and  General  Auctioneers. 

OFFICE  AM)  SALESROOM Ao  FINE  STREET. 


WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  18,  1885,  AT  12  O'CLOCK  NOON, 

At  Salesroom,  No.  410  Pine  Street,       \ 

PEREMPTORY    AUCTION  \SALE, 

Without  Etmit  or  Reserve,  of 

WESTERN    ADDITION 


FRONTING    ON 


GOLDEN  GATE  PARK 

On  the  line  of  the  Hafght  Street  Cable  Road. 


This  fine  Property  fronts  on  Oak  Street 
(Pan-handle  of  Volden  Gate  Park),  Masonic 
Aveuuf  (which  is  10i>  feet  wide),  Ashbury 
and  Page  Streets,  and  is  only  275  feet  frnni 
llaight  Street  cable  road,  and  550  feet  from 
the  proposed  Hayes  street  cable  road. 

The  block  is  graded  and  ready  to  bnild 
on.  Ntreets  macadamized,  curbed  and  side- 
walked,  oak  Street  Is  sewered  and  all  on 
the  official  grade,  at  an  elevation  of  240 
feet  above  tide- water. 

This  is  the  first  offering  of  desirable  prop 
erty  FROSnSG  and  OVER  ««K1>«  THE 
pa  UK,  and  the  first  opportunity  afforded 
tne  public  to  obtain  elegant  and  fashiona- 
ble residence  sites  as  well  as  profitable 
holdings. 


It   Is   well    known    that   prop 
the  great  parks  of  large   cities  ' 
nigh    prices.      Property    on   Cent 
Kew  York,  eel  s  for  $i.oon  afrot^ 
over,  and    lots   bought  at  this  * 
the    most    remunerative    invest  i] 
can  be  made  In  real  estate. 

Diagram  Catalogues,  eontninii 
and  conditions  of  sale,  etc..  will  \ 
In  a  i?  iv  days,  and  may  be  had  on 
tion  at  our  office. 


terms 

ready 

LP  plica  - 


GO    AND    LOOK    AT  THIS  PROKRTY. 

Take  the  Haight  Street  Cars,  anAget  off 
at  Ashbury  Street. 


ICH1  BAN 


GREAT  FREE 

EXHIBITION  HS 


Geary  Street. 


ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES 


JAPANESE  EMPIRE 


Established  to  introduce  to  the  world  the  wonderful  skill 
of  the  JAPANESE  in  the  manufacture  or  USEFUL  AND  ORNA- 
MENTAL ARTICLES  for  house  furnishing  and  decorating.  The 
public  is  cordially  invited  to  inspect  this  wonderful  collection. 
COME  OFTEN.  BRING  YOUR  FRIENDS.  ASK  QUESTIONS. 
DO    NOT    PURCHASE.        EVERYBODY    WELCOME. 


WHOLESALE     AND     RETAIL. 
20,    229    rffc 


MAURICE  DORE  &  CO.,  Auctioned 


GHIRARDELLI'S 


MADE    INSTANTLY. 

Hygienic,  Nourishing,  and    Agreeable.        For   the  Young    and   Old, 
Sick  and  Healthy. 

The  Beverage  par  excellence,  Home-made,  Fresher,  Better,  and  Stronger  than  imported,  and  being  ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE  is  DOUBLE  the  strength  of  foreign  sweet  cocoas,  and  consequently  cheaper.  One  trial  will 
convince.      Sold  by  all  Grocers  ana  Tea  Merchants. 


S.  LEBENBAUM  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  STAPJLE  and  FANCY  GKOIEKIES.  choice  WISES  and 
LIQUORS.       Importers  of  Furnishing  GOODS  and  BASKETS. 

1443  to  1449  POLK  ST.,  corner  CALIFORNIA. 


E 


"1  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  t.  Bancroft  A  «"o.,  721  Market  St.,  S.F.,  Sole  Agents. 


Redemption  of  Untie  County  Bonds. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4051  of  the 
Political  Code  of  California,  notice  is  hereby  given  that 
there  is  now  in  Butte  County  Bond  Redemption  Fund  the 
sum  of  Four  Thousand  ($4000)  dollars,  and  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  redeem  Butte  County  Bonds  numbered  16,  17,  18, 
and  19,  and  pay  the  accrued  interest  thereon,  and  that  if 
said  bonds  are  not  presented  for  redemption  within  forty 
days  from  the  date  of  this  notice,  the  interest  thereon  will 
cease  from  and  after  that  date. 

Oroville,  January  29,  1885. 

WILLIAM  J.  MORGAN, 
County  Treasurer  Butte  County,  Cal. 

By  D.  P.  Carter,  Deputy. 


THE  FINEST 

Pure  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     Forsaleeverywhere. 

Depot,  513  Sacramento  St.,  s.  r. 


WINTER  STYLES. 

BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns  and  J.F.  Ingalls'  Illustrated  Books 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington  Embroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  H.  A.  I>i;.M  IMJ, 
Agent,  124   Pom  Street.  Man  Francisco 


THE     UNIVERSAL,     FAVOKITE ! 

Tne  JLlght-running 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offer, 
which  is  equivalent  to  three 
months'  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  market  St. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel,  S.  F. 


J.  B.  CURTIS, 

Late  manager  for  Woodworlh, 
Sehcll  &  Co.,  has  now  connected 
himself  with  tlie  Piano  himI  Mime 
House  of  CIIAS.  S.  EATON,  No. 
735  Market  Street,  wliere  lie  will 
be  pleased  to  sec  all  liis  old 
friends. 


THE    BURR   FOLDING    BED. 

FJeeraut  and  '  omfbrtable.  Opens  and  closes  with 
Beddlns:  and  Pillows  all  In  place.  Thirty  .styles. 
Tlie  cuts  show  one  style  open  and  closed.  Their 
use  saves  rent.  Prices  reduced.  s<  ml  for  catalogue. 
Mantel  Beds,  very  neat  and  very  cheap- 

IX.  XX.  GROSS, 

16  and  18  Second  Street,  Urand  Hotel. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


*M& 


See  tbe  "DOMESTIC"  before  buriim. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


29  Post  Street. 


D.  S.  PSEIVATIC 

LETTER  PRESS 

G.  G.  VVKKMO  A  CO. 
539  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

The  ungainly  and  heavy  screw  and  iron  press  and  its 
necessarily  bulky  stand  must  give  place  to  our  light,  port- 
able, and  ornamental  Pneumatic  Letter  Press,  requiring 
but  a  trifling  exertion  to  operate,  no  stand,  and  costing  less 
than  an  equally  reliable  screw  press.  Can  be  operated  by 
a  child  and  carried  with  ease.  Great  variety  of  styles, 
ranging  from  $10.00.     A  serviceable  Holiday  Gift. 


JOU\  F.  EXGLISH, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 

313,  313  DAVIS  STREET. 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignmentssolicited. 
Quick  sales',  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 

H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHHSKBROUGH.  W.  K.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

toa  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


CALIFORNIA 

ELECTRO    PLATING    WORKS, 

657  MISSION  STREET, 

Gold,    Silver,    and   Nickel   Plating   on   all 
Bletals. 

Table  Ware  repaired  and  plated  at  the  lowest  rates.  Copper 
Plates  silver  plated  for  saving  gold.  All  work  in  our  line 
guaranteed.       KEATING  A  FAGAN,  Proprietors. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &,  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

.llEKOI.Wrs. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

89  <  lay  St..  San  Franctaco,  Cal.      Telephone 

No.  35. 


JOHN   TAYLOR  &  CO. 

114.  116,  118  Pine  St. 

ASSAVEKS'     MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies     Also,  Drogcists'  Glassware. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


14  Post  St.,  and  N.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Mawon 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FIGURE. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  lady  or  eentleman  should  be 
burdened  with  unnecessary  flesh.  The  radical  treatment 
prescribed  at  Dr.  Zeilc's  KUMilan  and  Medicated 
■tilths  will  remove  all  lurplus  fat,  without  impairing  the 
general  health.  Rheumatism  and  other  nervous  complaints 
treated  successfully  by  medicated  bathing  at 

l>r.  Zelle'M.  52  8  Paclllc  St.,  near  Kearny. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationer*,  Booksellers, 

«  omnierclal  Printers 

and  Blank  Bunk  Manufacturers. 

!HM  Saruome  Street,  near  Pine. 


Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  ]>eoo  ration*. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311,  SIS.  aifi.'am   ai7_Market  street. 


Xoufe  Braverman  &  Co. 

flDanttfacturing  Jewelers,  anfc  Importers  of  fine 
Matches,  Diamonds  anb  otber  precious  Stones, 
Jfrencb  Clocks  anb  Silverware. 

119  flDontoomer\>  Street. 


THE  SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA  HOTEL, 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CAL., 

Is  located  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

ABOVE    THE    FOGS    OF    SEA    AND    VALLEY. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  ORANGE  GROVE,  overlooking  the  beautiful  San  Gabriel  Valley. 
For  comfort,  a  pleasant  home,  good  living,  PURE  AIR,  and  sparkling  mountain  water,  it  has  no 
rival.  The  \  ilia  is  thirteen  miles  from  Los  Angeles;  and  is  reached  by  rail  to  within  four  miles, 
at  San  Gabriel  station,  where  the  stage  meets  all  trains  from  East  or  West.  General  Sherman 
says  it  is  the  most  desirable  place  on  the  continent  for  a  quiet  rest.     Address 

W.  GARDKER  tOOSWELL,  San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  County,  C'al. 


I  CHI     BAN 


FOR  PARTICULARS,   SEE   PAGE   15. 


FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR 


CIGARETTES. 


Always  frej.ll.  Clean,  and  sweet.     Our  Cigarettes   were  never  so  fits  as  now;  they 

cannot  be  surpassed  for  purity  and  excellence.     Only  the  purest  rice  pa/ser  use 'I. 
13  First  Prize  Medals  Awarded.  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


|te 


INSURANCE         T  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

THE    LARGEST    PACIFIC   COAST    (OIIPAVV. 

CAPITAL, 8750,000 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  IS*},      -  -  -  81,500,000 

AGENTS    IN    A  I.I.    THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


IHiDINGEE&CONARDCO'S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

Onx  Great  Specially  isgrowinR  and  distributing 
ROSES— we  deliver  strong  Put  PI  ants  .suitable  for 
immediate  bloom,  safely  by  moil  at  all  Post  Offices. 
5  Splendid  Varieties,  your  cHoiet,  all  labeled,  for 
81;  12  for  $2;  35  for  §5;  100  for  812.  Also 

OTHER  VARIETIES  9.3,fi  If)  FOR  SI 

according  to  value.  Send  for  our  New  Guide.  76  pp 
elegantly  il  Ins.  and  choose  from  over  500  finest  sorts 
Address,  THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 
Bose  Growers.  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa* 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

ISO  1*  AIL  STREET, 

Wholesale  and   RetailDealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
aid  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  olicited.       Telephone  308. 


HILLS     BROS. 

UMBHV 

COFFEE  IND  SPICE  MILLS 

10  Sansonie  street. 
424  and!2G  Sacramento  Street. 

S3-  FINE  OFFEE  OUR  SPECIALTY.  "Et 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

HUBBLE  IANTEI.S,  made  of  ONYX,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  nd  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and 
Headstones.       W.  H.  BfaGOBUICK,  827  Market  St. 


Ladles  wio  are  deslrons  of  getting 
a  real  LI«HT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCI-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  cspecaUy  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  he. 
by  those.vho  have  used  It,  superior, 
in  everyway,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsd  by  thousands  of  people 
througtout  the  civilized  world. 
Willi;  IK  &  WILSON  HF«.  CO. 
SO  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN 

ELECTRIC  LAMP 


A  MODEL. 


$1.00. 


Large  Size,       X^  Small    Size, 

1 


60  cts. 


The  Electric  Lamp  is  one  of  those  useful  articles  desired 
in  every  family.  There  is  nothing  to  explode  or  dangerous 
in  its  construction;  is  simple  and  easy  to  manage.  Its 
light  is  generated  by  electricity.  The  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamp  consists  of  Stand.  Globe,  PI  at  In  a 
Burner,  and  Double  Electric  Generator;  with 
Instructions  for  putting  in  operation.     Address 

iKlDlltK  K    LOWLY, 

P.  O.  Box  1322.  96  and  98  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Send  Postal  Card  for  MAGIC  LANTERN 
CATALOGUE.  It  will  contain  an  offer  that  no 
energetic  man  will  refuse,  a  plan  which  will  give 
you  the  use  of  a  Lantern  for  the  winter,  with  very 
little  cost.  From  $10  to  $25  can  be  realized  from 
a  single  Magic  Lantern  Exhibition.      Address 

IKKIUltUK    MUVKV, 
o5  and  98  Fulton  St.,  N.  V.         P.  O.  Box  1321. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 
4= 


Cheapest-— Simplest-— Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer,  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
at  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  (oast  Agency  Hall  Type-Writer, 
123  California  Street,  S.  F. 


JACKSON'S  Improved  RAKE  and  BUCK  Combined. 

Used  with  the  "ACME'1  STACKER,  or  by  parties^ 
who  do  not  use  the  Stacker,  in  hay,  grain  and  straw.  ' 
They  rake  the  hay  into  bunches  from  the  swath,  or  j 
take  it  from  swath  to    A*       TRADEMARK, 
stack :    save  all  the  #l\^     z.  o.  50  p.  c. 
labor  of  windrowing/ 
and  cocking. 


„..  =  ==-  Price  $  60 

inese  Kakes  are  guaranteed  to  work  on  any  ground,  in 
any  kind  of  hay.  Will  work  well  in  alfalfa,  and  on  levels, 
k  C  dlIches  a."d  Itollows.  The  long  teeth  (S  feel)  pass  under 
the  hay  or  grain,  and  carry  it  clear  of  the  ground ,  not  wear- 
ing  It  m  the  least.  The  hay  is  not  rolled  or  tangled.  It  is 
not  pulled  apart  and  the  leaves  broken  off  and  lost,  nor  the 
gram  or  seed  shattered  out;  and.  whether  the  rakes  areused 
to  take  the  hay  from  math  to  stack,  or  to  rake  the  hay  into 
large  bunches  to  cure,  the  saving  is  VERY  GREAT.  They 
carp-  from  300  to  1300  pounds  at  a  load.  They  will  not 
gather  the  dirt  and  sand,  as  does  the  wire-toothed  rake,  or 
any  rake  that  drags  the  hay  on  the  ground.  They  leave  on 
the  ground  all  the  old  stubble,  manure,  dead  grass  etc.  This 
is  important  in  stacking  grain  for  the  thieshcr  or  hay  for  mar- 
ket A  ten-year-old  boy  can  drive  them,  as  they  are  guided 
by  the  team  and  easy  ta  drive.  When  the  horses  back,  the 
load  is  pushed off  automatically.  The  teeth  are  iron-pointed 
and  do  not  split  or  run  in  the  ground.  Easy  on  teamV  The 
driver  s  weight  balances  load  on  wheels.  I  own  original 
patent  and  patents  on  all  improvements.  Best  Rake  in  the 
world.    Buy  no  other.     Write  far  Circular.    Address 

Byron  Jackson,  625  sixth  st.  sa»  f««„o«oo. 


MBS.  DK     til  [(.IIP  I    has  removed  to  618  EDDY 
STREET.    ftalvanlv  Healer-Natural  Battery. 

Diagnosis  without  questioning.     Hours,  t  to  4;  Ladies 
and  Children  only. 


ANTI-FAT. 

The  Greatest  Discovery  of  the  Age,  by  an  English  Lady, 
who  has,  by  close  study  and  practice,  found  a  remedy 
whereby  persons  of  either  sex  can  be  reduced  in  flesh  at 
the  rate  of  five  to  eight  pounds  a  month  without  injury  to 
health  or  looks,  the  skin  on  body  and  face  retaining  its 
smooth  appearance.  Address  Postoffice  box  1915,  San 
Francisco. 


REMOVAL. 

EDWARD   E.    u.siiOKiy    Patent    Solicitor, 

United  States  and  Foreign,  has  removed  to  aao  Sansomc 
Street,  Rooms  10,  11,  and  ia,  San  Francisco. 
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411   413  6c   415    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

r  Importers  of  all  kinds  of  Paper. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
M        TRY  IT!     # 
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Our  theme  is  "  the  lawyers  " — not  alone  the  lawyers  of 
San  Francisco,  but  of  the  United  States.  Some  years  ago 
we  should  have  approached  this  subject  with  very  differ- 
ent feelings,  and  should  have  accorded  to  the  members  a 
very  much  higher  position  in  the  world  of  learning  and 
morals  than  we  are  disposed  to  accredit  them  with  now. 
There  was  a  time— and  it  is  not  so  long  gone  by — when  to 
be  a  "lawyer"  was  presumptively  to  possess  the  highest 
qualifications  of  scholarship,  the  best  personal  character, 
the  purest  of  private  morals,  and  an  integrity  that  might 
not  be  questioned.  An  occasional  member  of  the  pro- 
fession possessing  genius  and  acknowledged  capacity  was 
allowed  the  indulgence  of  eccentricities,  and  because  of 
his  genius  his  errors  of  life  and  faults  of  deportment  were 
overlooked.  These  men  were  never  allowed  a  license  to 
dishonor  their  profession  by  any  conduct  criminal  in  its 
character,  nor  were  indulged  in  any  deportment  unbecom- 


ing a  gentleman.  To  betray  a  trust  or  sacrifice  the  interest 
of  a  client  was  the  unpardonable  crime  for  which  no  apol- 
ogy could  be  made  and  no  forgiveness  extended.  To  be- 
come a  lawyer  in  the  olden  time,  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  have  preceded  admission  to  the  bar  an  ear- 
nest student  life.  To  be  the  graduate  of  a  learned  university, 
and  to  have  borne  off  the  highest  honors  of  scholastic  de- 
grees, were  sufficient  to  open  only  the  outer  door  and  admit 
to  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  the  law.  To  have  served 
three  years  in  an  attorney  office  was  only  preliminary  to  an 
examination  before  judges  of  ripe  learning  and  long  expe- 
rience at  the  bar,  while  neither  family  influence,  collegiate 
diploma,  nor  successful  examination  would  dispense  with 
the  possession  of  a  moral  character  upon  which  there  was 
no  stain  and  a  precedent  life  over  which  there  was  no 
shadow.  When  the  portal  was  crossed,  the  "attorney" 
served  three  years  before  he  might  again  apply  for  permis- 
sion to  write  after  his  name  the  honored  title  of  "  coun- 
selor." And  now!  Neither  learning,  nor  moral  character, 
nor  personal  honor,  nor  unstained  life,  nor  decency  of  de- 
portment, nor  personal  cleanliness,  nor  sobriety,  nor  com- 
mon honesty  in  financial  transactions,  nor  fidelity  to  client, 
nor  loyalty  to  country,  nor  belief  in  God,  is  indispensably 
essential  to  admission  as  a  practitioner  at  the  American  bar. 
Some  States  are  more  particular  than  California;  none  are 
less  so.  At  our  bar  of  San  Francisco  there  are  criminals  and 
unprincipled  blackguards  possessing  none  of  the  qualities 
we  have  named.  The  "  roll  "  of  attorneys  of  California 
contains  the  names  of  men  who  have  committed  every 
crime  in  the  decalogue,  from  treason  down.  From  the 
basest  mercenary  murder  down  through  all  the  offenses 
enumerated  in  the  Criminal  Code,  there  may  be  found  rep- 
resentatives among  the  "lawyers"  of  California.  The 
apologist  of  the  profession  may  say :  "  This  is  true,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  in  every  one  of  the  older  States  of  the  Union, 
in  England,  and  in  every  civilized  country  of  the  world 
there  have  been  similar  exceptional  characters."  Our  re- 
ply is:  "  Yes,  we  know  that;  but  they  are  rare  and  excep- 
tional; but  here  (and  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  bar 
of  San  Francisco)  they  are  not  rare,  and  they  are  too  fre- 
quent to  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  If  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  San  Francisco  will  undertake,  by  secret  ballot,  to 
ascertain  the  names  of  such  members  of  its  body  as  pos- 
sess all  the  high  and  honorable  qualifications  demanded  of 
the  American  bar  fifty  years  ago,  or  filling  the  require- 
ments of  the  English,  French,  or  German  lawyer  of  to- 
day, we  will  write  against  every  such  name  the  name  of 
another  guilty  of  infamous  crimes  or  infamous  conduct,  or 
who  is  an  immoral  or  unprincipled  person,  or  who  is  un- 
faithful to  his  trusts,  or  who  betrays  his  clients,  or  who 
serves  them  by  resorting  to  dishonest  practices,  or  who  is 
unclean  in  his  person,  offensive  in  his  deportment,  dishon- 
est and  dishonorable  in  his  moneyed  transactions,  or  living 
in  violation  of  domestic  duties,  or  doing  that  which 
ought  to  disbar  him  from  the  practice  of  law  and  drive 
him  from  the  association  of  gentlemen.  Yet,  although 
the  profession  knows  that  this  is  written  by  one  who  has 
for  thirty-five  years  been  among  them  and  of  them,  who 
is  an  observer,  and  who  has  no  interest  or  inclination  in 
misrepresenting  a  profession  in  which  all  his  honors — if 
any — and  all  his  accumulations — not  great — have  been  ac- 
quired, and  in  which  he  is  conscious  of  no  personal  ene- 
my— yet  this  accusation  will  be  read,  and  make  no  im- 
pression. Some  will  admit  its  truth,  some  will  smile  and 
shrug  their  shoulders,  the  consciously  guilty  will  say  the 
writer  is  a  crank,  and  all  will  agree  that  it  is  the  business 
of  no  one  to  move  in  the  direction  of  attempted  reform. 
We  really  believe  that  if  one  lawyer  should  deliberately 
rob  another,  by  a  forged  instrument,  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  money,  it  would  only  afford  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation agreeable  subject  of  comment  for  the  lunch  hour, 
and  the  successful  thief  would  carry  off  the  honors  of  the 
exploit,  and  be  regarded  by  the  profession  as  "  smart." 


That  these  reflections  are  warranted  by  the  history  of 
the  past,  we  ask  the  older  members  of  the  bar  to  follow 
the  writer  back  to  the  earliest  history  of  our  bench  and 
bar;  and  for  this  purpose  let  us  begin  with  the  Supreme 
Court.    It  has  been  adorned  with  men  of  great  learning 


in  the  law — men  of  purest  private  lives,  of  good  moral 
character,  and  of  the  highest  probity.  Tliese  have  been 
from  the  beginning,  doiun  to  the  present  in  the  minority. 
Personal  respectability  has  made  a  much  greater  stride 
than  law  learning,  as  indicated  by  comparison  of  the  late 
with  the  earlier  judges.  Now,  with  the  writer,  let  the 
reader  answer  to  himself,  and  from  out  his  memory,  "how 
many  of  the  men  upon  the  bench  of  highest  jurisdiclion 
have  been  gamblers,  drunkards,  assassins,  traitors,  liber 
tines,  borrowers  of  unpaid  money,  acceptors  of  favors  from 
litigants  before  their  own  tribunal;  how  many  have  lacked 
learning,  dignity,  deportment,  or  a  nice  sense  of  personal 
honor;  how  many  have  intrigued  in  political  circles  for  the 
position  which  they  knew  was  unattainable  upon  their  per- 
sonal merits  and  qualifications;  how  many  men  who  have 
filled  inferior  judicial  positions  have  secured  them  by  the 
intrigue  of  curbstone  politics  and  ward  manipulation; 
how  many  of  the  judges  of  the  lesser  courts  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  to-day  upon  the  bench  as  the  result  of  cor- 
rupt and  nasty  bargains  made  in  vile  rum-holes  where 
criminals  and  vagrants  congregate.  But  that  it  may  not 
be  supposed  that  the  real  defects  of  the  profession  are  all 
attributable  to  party  methods,  let  the  older  members  of 
the  profession  of  the  law  recall  the  most  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful men  at  the  bar  of  San  Francisco,  as  we  have  ob- 
served them  and  have  known  them  since  together  we 
practiced  before  alcaldes  and  prefects  under  the  code  then 
changing  from  the  civil  to  the  common-law  practice;  we 
will  skip  the  carnival  indiscretions  of  those  earlier  times, 
when  what  we  did  of  wrong  was  more  attributable  to  the  hot 
blood  of  youth  than  to  the  cooler  and  more  deliberative 
malice  of  riper  years.  But  how  about  the  frauds,  and 
simulations,  and  forgeries  of  the  early  Spanish  grants — ex- 
pedientes,  disefios,  maps  made  to  order?  How  about 
grants  floated?  How  about  Limantour  and  the  scores  of 
other  and  grosser  frauds,  upon  which  the  brightest  men  at 
the  bar  of  San  Francisco  so  long  fattened?  One  of  the 
beautiful  things  about  the  practice  of  the  dishonest  and 
criminal  lawyer  is  that  he  furnishes  employment  to  the 
honest  one.  The  same  remark,  is  applicable,  however,  to 
all  other  criminals;  and  here  we  may  throw  in  the  side  ob- 
servation that,  as  all  rogues  must  necessarily  bring  grists 
to  the  lawyers'  mill,  it  is  hardly  fair  for  them  by  their  own 
villainies  to  make  employment  for  each  other.  Every 
lawyer  at  the  bar  of  San  Francisco  can  count  the  con- 
spiracies and  blackmailing  suits  that  have  been  inaug- 
urated in  reference  to  land.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  be  successful;  it  is  only  necessary  that  they 
should  be  prolonged,  so  that,  while  under  the  cloud,  black- 
mail may  be  extorted  by  the  compromises  that  came  from 
necessity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  names  of  those 
suits;  it  is  not  pleasant  to  give  the  names  of  attorneys  who 
have  in  the  past  been  engaged  in  speculation  and  criminal 
litigation,  who,  for  "  contingent  "  fees,  have  been  induced 
to  engage  in  these  experimental  attempts  to  enrich  them- 
selves. Every  lawyer  knows  that  most  of  the  great  fees  re- 
ceived by  the  profession  have  come  from  these  gambling 
suits.  Unrestrained  by  any  law  against  maintenance  or 
champerty,  the  profession  has  rioted  in  speculation  and 
gambling  devices  to  get  rich  by  robbing  under  the  forms 
and  in  the  guise  of  the  law.  Whatever  may  be  said  about 
the  morality  or  propriety  of  a  speculative  interest  in  the  re- 
sult of  a  suit,  there  is  no  respectable  lawyer  or  man  of 
sense  who  does  not  know  the  danger  that  is  likely  to  arise 
from  this  kind  of  litigation.  There  may  be  exceptional 
cases,  when  the  unpaid  lawyer  may  offer  his  services  to  a 
poor  client,  as  the  physician  may  tender  service  to  the 
poor  sick;  but  when  the  lawyer  will  encourage  the  client 
to  authorize  the  suit  by  taking  upon  himself  the  burden  of 
the  expense,  and  agrees  to  pay  costs  of  proceedings  for  a 
share  of  results,  in  which  the  only  person  who  can  not 
lose  is  the  winning  plaintiff,  there  is  no  brain  so  dense, 
and  no  intellect  so  stupid,  as  not  to  realize  that  the  lawyer 
places  himself  in  a  position  of  great  temptation  to  perpe- 
trate great  crimes  and  to  do  great  wrongs.  He  finds  him- 
self in  the  arena  engaged  in  a  contest  where  the  position 
of  client  and  counsel  is  reversed.  The  client  looks  on,  the 
cool,  disinterested  spectator;  the  attorney  is  the  anxious 
litigant.     Out  from  an  adverse  decision  the  client  has 
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drawn  a  blank  which  cost  nothing;  the  attorney  goes  away, 
the  ruined  gambler.  While  the  controversy  is  pending, 
while  the  passion  for  gain  and  the  fear  of  pecuniary  loss  are 
going  on  in  the  mind  of  the  attorney,  whose  hand  is  upon 
the  machinery  of  the  courts  guiding  the  course  of  the 
action,  who  does  not  know  the  terrible  temptation  to  which 
he  is  submitted?  If  a  document  is  wanted,  shall  he  not 
forge  it?  Is  there  a  link  of  proof  wanting,  shall  he  not 
supply  it?  The  wisdom  of  centuries  and  the  safety  of  civ- 
ilization have  guarded  the  profession  of  the  law  from  the 
temptations  which  arise  from  this  position  by  enacting 
laws  against  barratry,  champerty,  and  maintenance,  laws 
which  should  be  enacted  in  California,  and  which  no  re- 
spectable lawyer,  and  no  honest  man,  and  no  intelligent 

legislator  would  oppose- 

— • — 

The  manufacture  of  lawyers  has  been  greatly  simplified 
of  late  years.  Preliminary  education  seems  to  be  no 
longer  essential.  There  are,  of  course,  many  honorable 
exceptions,  where  young  gentlemen  pass  through  the  thor- 
ough preparation  of  an  academic  course  before  they  re- 
gard themselves  as  fitted  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  law 
reading.  They  consider  it  necessary  to  ground  themselves 
thoroughly  in  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  and  to 
devote  some  years  of  thorough  study  to  the  severe  and 
laborious  investigation  of  the  history  that  underlies  the 
philosophy  of  law.  To  conquer  the  science  of  jurispru- 
dence, so  that  every  question  may  be  referred  for  its  solu- 
'  tion  back  to  first  principles,  is  not  to  be  accomplished  ex- 
cept as  the  result  of  long  and  hard  study.  There  is  no 
royal  road  and  no  easy  one  to  the  learning  that  is  demand- 
ed of  the  student  who  expects  to  stand  in  the  first  front  of 
this  ancient  and  honorable  profession.  To  the  ordinary 
student  of  the  present  day  the  list  of  books  necessary  to 
be  mastered  before  entitling  him  to  be  admitted  to  practice 
would  be  appalling.  If  before  him  were  presented  the 
books  that  the  students  of  the  last  generation  were  re- 
quired to  master  and  to  thoroughly  understand,  he  would 
shrink  back  from  the  task  as  one  too  difficult  to  encounter, 
unless  he  was  impelled  by  an  ambition  that  would  enable 
him  to  overcome  great  difficulties.  One-half  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  now  calling  themselves  "  lawyers," 
and  practicing  at  the  bar  of  San  Francisco,  have  come  to 
the  bar  "  'cross  lots  "—unequipped  and  unprepared  to 
master  its  intricacies  or  encounter  its  difficulties.  In  the 
olden  time  the  student,  after  he  had  graduated  from  a 
learned  institution,  or  had  otherwise  prepared  himself  by 
a  course  of  thorough  study  in  the  dead  languages,  in  his- 
tory, in  general  literature,  and  in  higher  mathematics,  was 
entered  as  an  apprentice  to  some  practicing  attorney.  For 
this'privilege  his  parents  or  guardians  were  required  to 
pay.  For  this  compensation  his  master  was  expected  to 
direct  his  reading,  guide  his  course  of  study,  and  to  exam- 
ine him  from  time  to  time  as  to  his  progress.  Now  there 
comes  to  the  practicing  lawyer  some  ambitious  parent  who 
desires  his  son  to  study  law,  because  he  is  too  proud  to  en- 
gage him  in  mechanical  occupation,  or  some  poor  one, 
who  seeks  some  small  compensation  for  his  services  to  aid 
;n  his  support.  He  is,  as  a  rule,  an  undisciplined  and  un- 
educated boy,  without  ambition,  talent,  energy,  or  indus- 
try. He  runs  errands  as  a  messenger,  he  learns  to  write 
as  a  copyist,  he  is  employed  to  fill  blanks,  he  is  permitted 
to  appear  in  court  to  make  some  simple  motion.  He  may 
practice  in  a  justice's  or  criminal  magistrate's  court.  His 
first  raw  reading  is  the  code.  If  interested  in  some  pend- 
ing case,  he  may  examine  the  reports.  He  scrambles 
along  in  a  haphazard  way,  till,  in  anticipation  of  his  exam- 
ination, he  crams  in  the  elementary  books,  and  acquires 
the  ability  to  answer  a  few  simple  questions  of  rudiment- 
ary law.  He  passes  his  examination  through  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  court,  or  through  a  desire  to  spare  him  the 
mortification  of  a  rejection,  and  thus  becomes  licensed  to 
impose  his  ignorance  and  practice  his  mistakes  upon  the 
large  class  of  clients  who,  in  their  small  controversies, 
experiment  with  cheap  counsel.  To  this  class  of  practi- 
tioners cheek  and  impudence  are  the  first  qualifications. 
To  bully  witnesses,  and  achieve  results  by  tricks  and  smart 
practices,  are  regarded  as  the  height  of  professional  accom- 
plishments. If  he  can  long  enough  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  his  crimes,  he  acquires  experience  by  his  mis- 
takes. He  enters  into  politics  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
gains  confidence  to  address  a  jury  or  a  court  by  his  experi- 
ence in  a  ward  club.  His  next  ambition  is  to  reach  the 
Legislature,  or  acquire  a  municipal  office,  or  attain  a 
judicial  nomination  from  the  party  whose  useful  work 
he  has  done  and  whose  slave  he  has  been.  If  we 
were  permitted  to  write  names,  we  could  fill  a  column 
with  the  names  of  unprincipled  and  needy  adventurers, 
licensed  to  practice  law,  who  are  a  hybrid  cross  between 
the  politician  and  the  criminal.  If  we  were  permitted,  we 
could  name  judges  who  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  law,  and  who  have  attained  judicial  position  through  the 
arts  of  the  politician  by  way  of  the  Sand-lot,  or  through 
some  less  honorable  avenue. 

What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  condition  of  things  it 
is  not  uifficult  to  see.    If  this  class  of  men  make  and  inter- 


pret our  laws,  the  future  is  not  promising  for  the  protection 
of  property  or  personal  rights.  Out  of  a  bar  thus  organized, 
and  before  judges  thus  elevated  to  position,  there  can  be 
but  one  result.  Out  of  such  a  bar  and  such  judges  there 
will  of  necessity  come  disgrace  to  the  profession  and  dis- 
honor to  the  State.  How  this  evil  shall  be  reformed  is  not 
for  the  writer  to  suggest.  There  exists  in  this  city  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Bar  Association,"  composed  of  the  best, 
and  the  most  honorable,  and  the  ablest  gentlemen  of  the 
profession  of  the  law.  It  is  due  to  themselves  and  to  the 
profession  generally  that  they  should  consider  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  when  laws  should  be  enacted  against 
barratry,  maintenance,  and  champerty;  whether  gambling 
in  contingent  fees  should  not  be  discouraged,  and  whether 
an  investigation  should  not  be  had  as  to  whether  any  of  its 
members  are  now  engaged  in  speculative  suits,  paying  the 
costs  and  expenses  of  litigations  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
to  be  recouped  by  a  percentage  coming  from  successful  re- 
sults. Let  them  ascertain  the  facts,  and  if  this  kind  of 
practice  is  within  the  ethics  of  the  honorable  profession, 
let  it  be  proclaimed  to  the  public.  When  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion shall  have  purified  itself,  and  its  honorable  members 
shall  have  disassociated  themselves  with  what  is  unclean, 
let  them  then  turn  their  attention  to  other  and  more  unclean 
fowl  who  roost  without  their  club.  There  is  work  to  do, 
necessary  to  be  done,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  older  and  more  honorable  members  of  the  bar.  Until 
it  is  done,  the  great  and  just  prejudice  now  existing  against 

lawyers  will  continue  and  extend. 
— ♦ — 
Ireland  is  indeed  the  most  distressful  country  that  ever 
was  seen.  It  is  cursed  with  an  active  party  of  rogues  and 
fools,  who  continually  embroil  her  better  and  more  honor- 
able public  men  by  their  mercenary  schemes,  and  their 
ambitious  endeavors  to  attain  personal  notoriety.  This 
class  of  political  adventurers  are  up  to  their  eyes  in  in- 
trigues and  conspiracies  which  prompt  brave  men  to  des- 
perate deeds,  while  these  cowardly  and  mendacious  polit- 
ical vagabonds  hang  back  and  steal.  A  cheap  and  nasty 
weekly  paper,  printed  in  New  York  city,  edited  by  O'Don- 
ovan  Rossa,  lies  before  us,  and  furnishes  the  text  for  this 
comment  upon  the  class  of  political  blackguards  and 
criminals,  of  whom  O'Donovan  Rossa  is  the  most  empty- 
headed,  brazen-faced,  long-tongued,  and  noisy;  he  is  the 
type  of  a  class  of  blatant,  boasting  exiles,  who  are  fugi- 
tives for  lack  of  courage  to  remain  in  their  native  land  and 
take  the  chances  of  punishment  for  crimes  they  instigate, 
and  who  lack  the  courage  to  wage  any  other  war  than  that 
of  the  mouth  and  pen.  They  are  criminal  beggars  by  vo- 
cation. O'Donovan  Rossa  uses  his  journal — and  nearly 
all  of  these  prominent  Irish  blatherskites  somehow  man- 
age to  get  possession  of  a  cheap  newspaper,  which  they  use 
to  solicit  alms  from  Irish  servant-girls  and  from  ignorant, 
honest,  pig-headed  Irish  patriots — in  the  lying  pretense 
that  the  funds  are  to  be  used  to  promote  the  political  in- 
terests of  Ireland,  and  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  its  peo- 
ple. In  the  case  of  "  Rossa  " — whose  real  name  is  Jerry 
O'Donovan — the  avowed  disposition  of  the  money  he  can 
fraudulently  gather  from  Irish  idiots  is  to  purchase  dyna- 
mite for  the  destruction  of  English  property  and  the  de- 
struction of  English  lives.  This  Rossa  is  the  open  and 
avowed  advocate  of  indiscriminate  murder  "  in  England." 
He  rejoices  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  blow  up  London 
Bridge,  thronged  with  men,  women,  children,  vehicles, 
and  animals;  at  the  attempted  destruction  of  the  Tower, 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  Westminster  Abbey, 
thronged  with  visitors,  while  he  bellows  like  a  cudgeled 
calf  at  the  assault  of  a  woman  from  whom  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  swindle  money  for  his  own  use.  We  acquit  this 
Irish  humbug  of  ever  having  bought  one  pound  of  dyna- 
mite, or  ever  having  contributed  any  decent  percentage  of 
his  stealings  to  any  national  movement  in  aid  of  Ireland. 
He  is  simply  a  beggar  and  thief,  seeking  alms  and  hiding 
them,  and  doing  this  under  the  guise  of  Irish  politics.  This 
paper,  the  United  Irishman,  denounces  Edmunds  and 
Bayard  as  English  mercenaries;  Phelan,  who  was  assaulted 
in  Rossa's  office,  is  denounced  as  an  informer;  Demo- 
crats, Republicans,  Irishmen,  and  Americans,  are  all  alike 
assailed  unless  they  subscribe  to  the  dynamite  policy  which 
this  cowardly  and  unprincipled  vagabond  openly  advocates. 
The  United  Irishman  is  soliciting  donations  for  the 
aid  of  Short,  the  assassin  of  Phelan.  It  has  a  letter 
from  a  Donegal  "  lady,"  with  five  dollars  enclosed,  to  help 
"  blow  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  England,"  and 
the  writer  is  sorry  that  "  old  Gladstone  was  not  blown  to 
hell  with  the  cursed  chair."  Rossa  need  not  have  assured 
his  readers  that  the  writer  was  a  lady,  because  it  is  clearly 
apparent  that  she  is  "  a  perfect  lady  "  by  the  remark  she 
makes.  This  paper  in  its  every  column  breathes  the  most 
open  encouragement  of  every  cowardly  crime  against  Eng- 
land and  the  English  people.  Such  a  journal  should  be 
suppressed,  and  every  one  in  authority  connected  with  it 
as  proprietor  or  writer  should  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment. If  it  is  criminal  for  a  brave,  misguided  man  to 
break  the  law;  if  an  enthusiast  who  takes  his  life  in  his 
hands  and  in  patriotic  and  misguided  zeal  will  bravely  risk 
his  life  in  the  perpetration  of  an  unlawful  deed  may  be 


punished — how  much  more  appropriate  and  just  would  it 
be  to  punish  the  cowardly  miscreant  who  instigates  others 
to  the  commission  of  criminal  acts  which  he  has  the 
malice  to  suggest  but  not  the  courage  to  execute?  In  this 
class  we  embrace  Patrick  Ford  of  the  Irish  World,  Fin- 
nerty,  member  of  Congress  from  Chicago,  Richelieu  Rob- 
inson,the  long-haired  member  of  Congress  from  Brooklyn, 
the  editor  of  the  Irish  Nation,  with  scores  of  Irish  politi- 
cians we  might  name,  and  in  the  same  category  of  dema- 
gogues we  class  Ben  Butler  and  Riddelberger,  and  other 
Americans,  who  are  now  bidding  for  the  Irish  vote  by  pan- 
dering to  their  cowardly  instincts  of  revenge  by  assassina- 
tion and  murder.  There  was  a  time  when  "  Irish  valor  " 
was  an  expression  of  the  loftiest  and  most  generous  cour- 
age; but  how  long  can  it  survive  the  brutal  practice  of  se- 
cret murder  from  behind  hedges,  the  cowardly  assassination 
of  unarmed  gentlemen,  the  ham-stringing  of  valuable  ani- 
mals, the  feeding  to  cows  of  potatoes  filled  with  needles, 
the  secret  burnings  of  property,  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  by  the  use  of  dynamite  in  railway  stations,  under 
bridges,  and  the  places  of  historic  interest  visited  by  stran- 
gers, the  wanton  wreck  of  time-honored,  world-renowned, 
classical  structures,  and  by  criminal  acts  of  secret  con- 
spiracy at  war  with  law,  order,  humanity,  and  civilization? 
To  what  extent  this  dynamite  business  is  to  find  coun- 
tenance in  America  we  can  not  predict.  Judging  from 
the  past  history  of  this  Irish  agitation,  it  will  have  its  day, 
and  in  time  pass  away.  We  do  not  believe  it  will  last 
long,  for  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  that  anybody 
except  the  most  depraved  and  debased  of  Irish  criminals 
can  give  it  encouragement;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  well- 
milked  Irish  servant-girls  will  continue  to  give  down  their 
earnings  to  promote  the  secret  deviltry  of  this  peculiar 
phase  of  Irish  villainy.  Whether  this  abominable  busi- 
ness is  to  find  further  encouragement  in  San  Francisco,  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture ;  perhaps  we  have  not  seen  the 
last  of  it.  We  have  a  judge  now  upon  the  bench  of  a 
superior  court  who  presided  at  a  meeting  when  Irish  ora- 
tors commended  the  use  of  dynamite,  and  Catholic  priests 
applauded.  The  extent  to  which  our  Irish  politicians  will 
go,  depends  entirely  upon  the  rewards  they  may  expect  to 
receive  and  the  encouragement  they  will  hope  to  get  from 
the  people.  We  would  suggest  to  Messrs.  Robert  and 
Richard  Tobin,  Judge  Toohy,  Mr.  Sullivan,  Father 
Kenney,  and  others,  to  call  another  public  meeting  at 
Piatt's  Hall  to  define  their  position,  now  that  the  dyna- 
mite business  is  being  carried  into  practical  effect.  We 
are  anxious  to  know  who  among  our  more  leading  and  rep- 
resentative Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens  of  Irish  na- 
tionality favor  this  kind  of  politics. 
» — 

Our  railroad  magnates  are  in  high  favor.  From  all  parts 
of  the  State  and  nation  there  come  congratulations  over 
the  election  of  Governor  Stanford  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator. We  now  recall  the  name  of  no  journal  in  America, 
and  no  prominent  citizen  in  California,  who  does  not  ac- 
cept his  election  as  the  best  that  could  have  been  made 
from  the  available  material.  This  opinion  is  accepted  by 
those  men  who  have  been  most  prominent  against  what 
they  have  been  pleased  to  consider  corporate  aggressions. 
The  very  best  outcome  is  expected  from  Governor  Stan- 
ford, and  it  is  believed  that  in  the  Senate  he  will  hold  that 
relation  to  both  capital  and  labor  that  shall  contribute 
largely  to  reconcile  the  antagonisms  that  have  heretofore 
been  so  prolific  of  jealous  and  angry  feelings.  The  affair 
o'f  Wednesday  evening — a  reception  given  to  the  Senator- 
elect  by  the  Union  League — brought  together  a  very  large 
class  of  our  very  best  citizens,  and  a  profitable  and  pleas- 
ant evening  was  passed  in  the  interchange  of  opinions. 
The  most  remarkable  fact  was  there  was  very  little  speech- 
making  and  no  wine.  So  far,  Governor  Stanford  indicates 
an  intention  not  to  aid  his  political  advancement  by  afford- 
ing his  constituents  an  opportunity  to  get  drunk.  Mr. 
Charles  Crocker,  now  in  Mexico  with  General  McDowell, 
has  been  the  recipient  of  distinguished  honors  from  the 
high  official  dignitaries  of  our  sister  Republic.  These 
gentlemen  have  been  received  with  marked  attention,  and 
been  feted  and  feasted  most  royally.  The  Governor,  on 
his  way  to  Washington,  and  Mr.  Crocker  and  General  Mc- 
Dowell, on  their  return  from  Mexico,  will  take  in  New 
Orleans  with  its  fair  and  its  Mardi  Gras  carnival. 


We  alluded  in  last  week's  Argonaut  to  the  constant  ap- 
pearance in  Judge  Sullivan's  court  during  the  various  argu- 
ments of  the  Sharon  case  of  certain  prominent  members 
of  the  Stockton  Convention  as  suggestive  of  a  possible  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  those  persons  to  convince  the  court 
of  the  political  importance  of  the  case.  Among  others 
mentioned,  we  gave  the  names  of  Messrs.  Delmas  and 
Greathouse.  We  are  since  informed,  upon  reliable  au- 
thority, that  these  gentlemen  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
plaintiff's  case,  and  were  drawn  to  the  court  by  no  other 
than  a  general  interest  in  the  proceedings. 


Editor  McClurc,  of  the  Philadelphia  Times,  was  welcomed  at 
New  Orleans  by  the  sheriff,  who  served  a  summons  in  a  one-hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar  libel  suit  brought  against  the  Times  by  the 
Louisiana  Lottery  Company. 
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O'DYNAMITE    ROSSA. 


'  Flaneur  "  discusses  the  Peculiarities  of  England's  Shock-headed  Foe. 


My  distinguished  friend,  O 'Donovan  Rossa,  is  again  oc- 
cupying the  eye  of  the  public.  Rossa  is  fated  to  be  famous. 
Without  ever  having  done  anything  of  actual  importance 
toward  liberating  Ireland,  or  even  dragging  her  farther 
down — as  so  many  of  his  cleverer  compatriots  have  done — 
he  has  become  the  terror  of  all  England  and  the  admira- 
tion of  every  high-cheeked  servant-girl  in  America.  If  I 
outlive  Jerry  O'Donovan  (which  is  his  real  name),  a  thing 
which  seems  improbable  now,  I  shall  write  the  history  of 
that  gTeat  man's  gentle  and  maudlin  nature,  his  utter  dis- 
regard of  truth,  and  his  almost  infantile  and  caressing  man- 
ner. I  have  known  him  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  he  is  about  as  innocent  of  the 
practical  outrages  perpetrated  against  England,  as  far  as 
actual  participation  in  them  is  concerned,  as  a  traditional 
unborn  babe.  The  distinguished  dynamiter  learned  long 
ago  the  value  of  a  solemn  and  portentous  demeanor.  No 
one  can  sit  still  and  look  intense  with  more  startling  effect 
than  Jeremiah  O'Donovan.  That  part  of  his  face  which  is 
visible  looks  as  though  it  might  have  been  molded  out  of 
wet  putty,  and  as  the  entirerlower  pjrt  of  his  face  is  covered 
by  a  heavy  beard,  the  tell-tale  expression  of  the  mouth  is 
thoroughly  hidden.  He  is  a  square-shouldered  man,  and 
he  wrinkles  his  brows  together  over  his  nose  and  stares  at 
nothing  perpetually  and  intently.  Irishmen  who  give  their 
all  for  the  liberation  of  their  country  call  upon  Mr.  Rossa, 
and  tell  their  little  tales  with  more  or  less  enthusiasm. 
They  wax  hot  and  cold,  become  eloquent,  impassioned, 
indignant,  and  vengeful,  and  snort  fierce  anathemas  against 
England.  Meanwhile  Rossa  sits  still  and  glares  before 
him.  They  ask  him  questions  innumerable;  they  appeal 
to  him  earnestly;  they  desire  to  know  what  has  become  of 
their  money,  and  what  will  become  of  it  in  case  they  pour 
more  into  the  treasury.  The  whole  air  is  full  of  interroga- 
tion points.  Everything  is  excitement  except  the  solitary 
thing  which  sits  in  Mr.  Rossa's  chair  with  a  putty-like  face 
and  a  big  beard.  The  placid  serenity  of  that  face  is  never 
disturbed,  and  the  generous  Irishman  leaves  his  wealth 
upon  the  table  and  goes  forth  with  every  query  left  unan- 
swered, mystified,  chagrined,  and  uneasy,  but  convinced 
that  Jeremiah  O'Donovan  Rossa  is  the  greatest  man  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  to-day.  Rossa's  manner  of  taking  a 
drink,  even,  is  different  from  other  patriots.  He  walks 
into  the  saloon  thoughtfully  and  solemnly,  acknowledges 
the  salutations  of  the  men  who  sit  around  on  barrels  with 
an  absent-minded  nod,  goes  to  the  bar,  pours  out  two  or 
three  fingers  of  his  national  beverage,  drinks  it  slowly,  al- 
beit with  a  careless  air.  hands  the  man  the  change  and 
stalks  out  again.  The  following  brilliant  conversation  usu- 
ally takes  place  during  the  drink : 

Bar-tender  (pleasantly) — "  Good-morning,  Mr.  Rossa; 
it  is  a  very  pleasant  day,  sir." 

Mr.  Rossa  glares  at  the  lithograph  of  a  large  and  pink- 
legged  female  behind  the  bar. 

Bar-tender  (confidentially,  and  looking  his  customer  ap- 
pealingly  in  the  face) — "Same  as  usual,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Rossa?  You're  looking  uncommonly  well,  sir.  Have  a 
little  bitters  in  it  this  morning?  " 

Mr.  Rossa  still  glares. 

Bar-tender  (immensely  confidential) — "Three  gentle- 
men called  here  this  morning,  sir,  as  soon  as  we  had 
opened  and  asked  where  you  could  be  found.  Have  you 
seen  'em  yet?" 

The  glare  goes  on  with  unabated  vigor,  while  Mr.  Rossa 
solemnly  drinks  the  amber-colored  fluid.  Then  the  bar- 
tender takes  out  a  napkin,  an  unusual  courtesy,  and  ten- 
ders it  to  the  great  Martyr,  who  never  looks  at  him,  but 
walks  majestically  away.  Then  tne  bar-tender  turns,  with 
an  important  air,  to  the  nearest  customer,  and  announces, 
in  an  awe-struck  whisper : 

"  That  was  O'Donovan  Rossa." 

Several  years  ago,  when  my  acquaintance  with  England's 

freat  Enemy  was  young,  we  met  one  afternoon  on  Park 
Low,  and  while  we  were  talking  (this  is  a  mere  figure  of 
speech,  as  O'Donovan  said  almost  nothing),  a  boy  sold  me 
an  extra  which  told  of  the  frightful  dynamite  outrage  in 
England,  where  four  men  were  blown  to  death.  I  read  it 
aloud  to  Rossa,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  my  acquaintance 
with  him,  allowed  a  deep  and  cunning  smile  to  wrinkle 
the  putty-colored  contour  of  his  face.  I  said,  "Mr. 
Rossa,  I  suppose  this  is  some  of  your  work?"  To  my 
amazement  he  told  me,  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  how  the 
whole  thing  had  been  arranged.  How  he  had  sent  two  of 
his  trusted  friends  to  England  with  dynamite,  and  had 
governed  their  movements  there  by  his  secret  code  of  tele- 
graph signals.  He  told  me  that  the  conversation  was  in 
confidence,  and  I  went  abroad  all  day  with  the  sensation 
of  a  man  who  had  been  hob-nobbing  all  day  with  a  cold- 
blooded murderer.  The  next  day  I  read  the  following 
Associated  Press  dispatch,  in  the  morning  papers: 

"  All  London  is  laughing  over  yesterday's  foolish  dynamite  scare. 
The  official  report  shows  that  it  was  entirely  due  to  the  careless- 
ness of  a  working-man  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  cylinder  or  tank 
heavily  charged  with  gas.  The  tank  exploded  and  the  four  work- 
men were  killed.  Dynamite  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
explosion." 

As  I  walked  down  Park  Row  with  this  paragraph  fresh  in 
my  mind  I  saw  England's  foe  bearing  down  heavily  on  me. 
I  smiled  derisively  and  waved  my  hand,  but  there  was  not 
a  shadow  of  the  suggestion  of  self-consciousness  about  Mr. 
Rossa's  face,  and  when  I  jeered  him  about  his  little  recep- 
tion of  the  day  before,  he  never  turned  a  hair  nor  displayed 
any  consciousness  of  having  met  me  before.  His  face 
would  have  given  the  Egyptian  Sphinx  nine  points  as  a 
starter  and  beat  it  six  to  one.  I  was  crushed.  We  drank 
together  silently,  and  so  overawed  the  bar-tender  by  our 
combined  glare  that  he  has  since  shown  me  almost  as  much 
consideration  as  he  shows  to  O'Donovan  Rossa  himself. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  door  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see 
the  Implacable  One  stretch  forth  his  hand.  As  we  shook 
hands  at  parting,  Rossa  very  slowly  closed  his  off  eye  in  a 
distinct  and  palpable  wink.  It  spoke  volumes.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  no  deception  between  us. 

After  hearing  Wagner's  "  Die  Walkure  "  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  know  absolutely  nothing  of  music. 


I  sat  the  performance  out,  however — which  is  more  than 
many  of  the  critics  and  enthusiasts  did.  But  I  can't  say 
that  I  blame  them,  as  most  of  them  were  nearer  the  stage 
than  I  was.  There  is  a  craze  over  Wagner  now,  and  as  this 
opera  typified  in  the  highest  sense  the  remarkable  school 
of  which  Wagner  is  the  god,  the  production  of  the  opera 
was  made  an  event.  Libretto,  music,  orchestration,  all 
were  written  by  the  "  great  master  " — as  his  disciples  call 
him — and  the  performance  was  pushed  through  at  the 
highest  rate  of  speed,  after  rehearsals  of  many  months. 
With  the  second  act  almost  eliminated,  and  with  much 
cutting  throughout  the  opera,  Doctor  Damrosch  succeed- 
ed in  playing  it  between  the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  one 
evening  and  one  o'clock  the  following  morning.  There  is 
no  chorus;  the  whole  thing  is  recitative,  and  the  book  itself 
is  the  personification  of  dirt.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  dra- 
matic action  in  "Die  Walkure,"  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  not  a  man  went  away  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  with  a  single  air  running  through  his  head  or  the 
memory  of  a  pretty  movement  haunting  him.  Anything 
more  utterly  and  wearjngly  monotonous  than  "  Die  Walk- 
ure "  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine,  and  yet  this  im- 
mensely pretentious  monologue  is  gushed  over  without 
stint.  Three-dollar  seats  sell  for  ten  dollars  apiece  when 
it  is  played,  and  the  whole  town  is  Wagner  mad. 

Miss  Emma  Latham,  formerly  of  San  Francisco,  whose 
peregrinations  through  the  dramatic  field  here  and  in  the 
East  have  been  the  subje  :t  of  numerous  comments,  has, 
as  it  is  said,  made  a  translation  of  Sardou's  "  Theodora." 
It  is  understood  among  theatrical  men,  however,  that  Mr. 
David  Belasco  has  a  hand  in  the  play.  Miss  Latham  prom- 
ises to  produce  the  piece  elaborately  at  her  own  expense, 
playing  the  character  of  Theodora  herself.  This  is  the 
part  which  that  great  artiste,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  hesitated  to 
assume ;  the  play  itself  going  begging  in  Paris  for  a  man- 
ager rich  enough  to  produce  it.  It  was  finally  brought  out 
properly  in  Paris,  with  Miss  Bernhardt  in  the  role  of  The- 
odora, and  it  has  been  the  success  of  the  season.  It  is 
quite  a  step  from  Bernhardt  to  Latham,  for  if  there  is  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  a  woman  who  can  not  act  even  up  to 
the  standard  of  a  second-rate  amateur,  it  is  the  ambitious 
and  persevering  lady  from  the  extreme  West.  She  isn't 
even  pretty;  and,  worse  than  that,  she  doesn't  know  how 
to  dress.  This,  combined  with  her  total  inability  to  act, 
would  indicate  that  Miss  Latham  would  be  several  sizes 
too  small  for  the  towerine  character  of  Theodora. 

A  few  nights  ago  I  decided  suddenly  while  calling  on  a 
friend  to  see  Edwin  Booth  in  that  tart  and  trite  old  drama, 
"  The  Apostate,"  which  I  hadn't  seen  before  in  many 
years.  When  we  arrived  at  the  box-office  they  told  us  that 
every  seat  was  in  the  hands  of  speculators.  After  an  ex- 
tensive wrangle  with  one  of  these  pirates — employed  by 
the  theatre — we  succeeded  in  getting  seats  in  the  second 
row  of  the  balcony  for  four  dollars.  There  were  ten  un- 
occupied rows  in  the  balcony,  and  seven  or  eight  rows 
down  stairs  entirely  untenanted,  and  there  were  dozens  of 
good  seats  vacant  all  over  the  house.  After  being  cheated 
and  robbed  this  way,  we  were  in  a  condition  to  feel  com- 
fortable and  enjoy  a  pleasant  evening.  This  is  the  much- 
talked-of  engagement  of  Edwin  Booth,  supported  by  the 
Boston  Theatre  Company.  This  company  has  often  been 
pronounced  by  Bostonians  as  superior  to  anything  in  New 
York,  and  much  was  expected  of  it  when  it  came  here  to 
support  Mr.  Booth.  Anything  more  thoroughly  disap- 
pointing, it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  They  played 
"  The  Apostate  "  in  a  manner  which  would  disgrace  a 
provincial  theatre.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Charles 
Barron,  who,  though  stagey  and  affected,  is  still  a  man  of 
intelligence,  the  performance  was  filled  with  blunders. 
Fully  one-half  of  the  performers  didn't  know  their  lines, 
and  the  others  floundered  about  stupidly,  without  knowing, 
apparently,  what  they  were  expected  to  do.  Even  the 
supers  had  not  been  rehearsed,  and  Mr.  Booth  on  several 
occasions  was  obliged  to  tell  the  awkward  gawks  on  the 
stage  where  to  stand  and  how  to  move,  every  one  of  his 
admonitions  being  distinctly  heard  by  the  audience.  Miss 
Clarke,  who  played  the  heroine — over  whom  every  one  in 
the  piece  fought  at  intervals — is  a  long,  extremely  lady- 
like-looking actress,  without  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
beauty.  She  has  a  prominent  nose,  a  very  small  mouth, 
and  looks  like  a  maiden  of  very  mature  years.  She  played 
the  heroine  whiningly.  She  sobbed,  clung,  and  com- 
plained from  eight  till  eleven  o'clock,  without  the  slight- 
est sensation.    She  was  not  a  distinguished  success. 

The  managers  of  the  TJ  nion  Square  Theatre  have  inau- 
gurated.a  movement  in  New  York  by  reducing  their  prices. 
They  now  charge  one  dollar  instead  of  one  dollar  and  a 
half  for  reserved  seats,  and  there  is  a  universal  howl  from 
the  other  managers.  A  general  impression  seems  to  have 
gone  abroad  that  the  liberty  of  the  United  States  as  a  na- 
tion has  been  seriously  imperiled  by  the  action  of  Messrs. 
Shook  &  Collier.  The  Union  Square  Theatre  has  a  good 
name,  a  capital  company,  and  is  managed  with  fairness, 
though  with  but  little  skill.  It  is  believed  by  the  proprie- 
tors that  the  reduction  of  fifty  cents  will  increase  the  at- 
tendance. I  shall  be  surprised  if  their  judgment  does  not 
turn  out  to  be  correct,  despite  the  howl  of  antagonism 
which  it  has  raised.  In  the  first  place,  times  are  very  hard, 
and  the  difference  of  fifty  cents  in  the  price  of  a  theatre 
seat  is  by  no  means  to  be  sneered  at.  Cheap  papers,  cheap 
cabs,  cheap  dinners,  and  cheap  clothes  are  successful  here, 
and  the  theatres  which  have  been  run  on  popular  prices  in 
New  York — Niblo's  Garden,  the  People's,  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  and  Tony  Pastor's — have  been  successful. 
It  makes  a  very  great  deal  of  difference  to  the  theatre-go- 
ing young  man  whether  he  puts  out  three  or  two  dollars 
for  seats.  The  "  plunk  "  which  is  left  over  after  buying 
seats  at  the  Union  Square  is  just  enough  to  buy  two  large 
yellow  cabs,  besides  leaving  two  dollars  more  for  the  oys- 
ters. Blakely  Hall. 

New  York,  February  4,  1885. 

Senator  Sewell,  of  New  Jersey,  is  said  to  use  more  ink 
in  signing  his  name  than  any  man  in  that  branch  of  the 
Congress. 

An  English  doctor  asserts  that  a  person  who  can  move 
his  ears  at  will  is  a  suspicious  character  and  can  not  be 
trusted. 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 


Asking  for  a  Pass. 

Though  a  little  late  in  the  day,  perhaps,  I  have  erected 
the  following  as  a  kind  of  a  guide  to  those  who  contem- 
plate writing  for  a  pass. 

"  Office  of  the  Evening  Squeal.  January  14,  1885. 

"General  Passenger  Agent,  Great  North  American  Gitthere  R. 
R.,  Chicago.  Illinois — Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  know  by  return  mail 
whether  or  no  you  would  be  pleased  to  swap  transportation  lor 
kind  words.  I  am  the  editor  of  the  Squeal,  published  at  this  place. 
It  is  a  paper  pure  in  u>ne,  world-wide  in  its  scope,  and  irresistible 
in  the  broad  sweep  of  its  mighty  arm. 

"  I  desire  to  visit  the  great  Exposition  at  New  Orleans  this  win- 
ter, and  would  be  willing  to  yield  you  a  few  words  of  editorial 
opinion,  set  in  long  primer  type  next  to  pure  reading  matter,  and 
without  advertising  marks. 

"My  object  in  thus  addressing  you  is  twofold.  I  have  always 
wanted  to  do  your  road  a  kind  act  ihat  would  put  it  on  its  feet,  but 
I  have  never  before  had  the  opportunity.  This  winter  I  feel  just 
like  it,  and  am  not  only  willing  but  anxious.  Another  object, 
though  trivial,  perhaps,  to  you,  is  vital  to  me.  If  I  do  not  get  the 
pass  1  am  afraid  I  shall  not  reach  there  till  the  Exposition  is  over. 
You  can  see  for  yourself  how  important  it  is  that  I  should  have 
transportation.  Day  after  day  the  President  will  come  on  to  the 
grounds  and  ask  if  I  am  there.  Some  official  will  salute  hira  and 
answer,  sadly :  '  No,  your  highness ;  he  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  we 
look  for  him  soon.  He  is  said  to  be  stuck  in  a  mud-hole  some- 
where in  Egypt.'    Then  the  Exposition  will  drag  on  again. 

"  You  may  make  the  pass  read,  '  For  self;  Chicago  to  St.  Louis, 
and  return,'  and  I  will  write  the  editorial;  or  you  make  it  read, 
'  Self  and  wife,1  and  I  will  let  vou  write  it  for  yourself.  Nothing 
is  too  good  for  my  friends.  When  a  man  does  me  a  kind  act,  or 
shows  signs  of  affection,  I  just  allow  him  to  walk  all  over  me,  and 
make  himself  perfectly  free  with  the  policy  of  my  paper. 

"  The  Evening  Squeal  has  been  heard  everywhere.  We  send  it 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  its  influence  is  felt  wherever  the 
English  language  is  respected.  And  yet,  if  you  want  to  belong  to 
mv  coterie  of  friends,  you  can  make  yourself  just  as  free  with  its 
editorial  columns  as  you  would  if  you  owned  it. 

"  And  yet  the  Squeal  is  a  bad  one  to  stir  up.  I  shudder  to  think 
what  the  result  would  be  if  you  should  incur  the  hatred  of  the 
Squeal.  Let  us  avoid  such  a  subject,  or  the  possibility  of  such  a 
calamity. 

"  The  Squeal  once  opposed  the  candidacy  of  a  certain  man  for 
the  otrice  of  School  District  Clerk,  and  in  less  than  four  years  he 
was  a  corpse — struck  down  in  all  his  wanton  pride  by  one  of  the 
popular  diseases  of  the  day. 

"  My  paper  at  one  time  became  the  foe  of  a  certain  road  which 
tapped  the  great  cranberry  vineyards  of  Northern  Minnesota;  and 
that  very  fall  the  cranberries  soured  on  the  vines! 

"I  might  go  on  for  psges  to  show  how  the  pathway  of  the  Squeal 
has  been  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  railroads — all  prosperous  and 
happy  till  they  antagonized  us  and  smight  to  injure  us. 

'* I  believe  that  the  great  journals  and  trunk  lines  of  the  land 
should  stand  in  with  one  another.  If  you  have  the  support  and 
moral  encouragement  of  the  press,  you  will  feel  perfectly  free  to  run 
over  any  one  who  gets  on  your  track.  Besides,  if  I  held  a  pass 
over  your  road  I  should  feel  very  much  reserved  about  printing 
the  details  of  any  accident,  delay,  or  wash-out  along  your  line.  I 
aim  to  mold  public  opinion;  but  a  man  can  subsidize  and  corrupt 
me  if  he  goes  at  it  right.  I  write  this  to  kind  of  give  you  a  pointer 
as  to  how  you  can  go  to  woik  to  do  so,  if  you  see  fit. 

"  Should  you  wish  to  pervert  my  high  moral  notions  in  relation 
to  railways,  please  make  it  good  for  thirty  days,  as  it  may  take  me 
a  week  or  so  to  mortgage  my  properly  and  get  ready  to  go  in  good 
style.  I  will  let  you  know  on  what  day  I  will  be  in  New  Orleans, 
so  'hat  you  can  come  and  see  me  at  that  time.  Should  you  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  an  audience  with  me,  owing  to  the  throng 
of  crowned  heads,  just  show  this  autograph  letter  to  the  door- 
keeper, and  he  will  show  you  right  in.  Wipe  your  boots  before  en- 
tering. Yours  truly,  Daniel  Webster  Briggs, 

"  Editor  of  the  Squeal.'* 
— Courier- Journal. 


The  Egotistical  Prayer. 

It  is  said  that  "  prayer  is  the  heart's  sincere  desire,  ut- 
tered or  unexpressed."  I  have  heard  prayers,  however, 
that  sounded  more  like  an  introduction  of  the  suppliant  to 
the  throne  of  grace.  There  used  to  be  an  old  gentleman 
in  Maine,  years  ago,  whose  prayers  were  mostly  an  auto- 
biography. His  custom  generally  was  to  stand  up  while 
wrestling  in  prayer,  close  his  eyes  tight,  hang  on  to  the 
pew  in  front  of  him,  and  then  begin  to  tell  the  Lord  his 
family  affairs.  I  do  not  know  whether  he.  still  lives,  or 
whether  he  has  gone  to  his  reward. 

Occasionally  he  would  construct  the  usual  piazza  to  his 
prayer,  and  then  open  out  with  this  sentence:  "  We  would 
not  wish  to  dictate,  Lord,  but  we  would  humbly  suggest." 
He  wanted  to  be  courteous,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
wished  to  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  influence  in  his  own 
locality. 

In  Wyoming,  there  was  a  lady  who  used  to  have  a  large 
amount  of  responsibility  on  her  shoulders.  She  consid- 
ered herself  a  kind  of  assistant  general-superintendent  of 
the  universe,  and  rather  congratulated  herself  on  her  flu- 
ency in  prayer.  She  never  addressed  the  throne  of  grace 
without  doing  so  grammatically,  and  her  gestures  and  mod- 
ulations were  correct.  Whether  she  ever  got  anything  she 
prayed  for  or  not_  I  do  not  now  remember;  but  she  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  one  of  the  most  ready  and  fluent 
extemporaneous  suppliants  in  the  West. 

One  evening  she  had  been  called  upon  to  open  a  kind 
of  muffin-scuffle  with  prayer,  and  after  she  had  petitioned 
the  throne  for  abouta  quarter  of  an  hour  and  had  not  heard 
a  murmur  of  applause,  she  turned  her  head  and  in  a  low 
stage  aside  said : 

"  Ladies,  can  you  hear?" 

I  would  like  to  be  near  when  she  presents  her  creden- 
tials on  the  judgment  day,  just  to  note  the  look  of  surprise 
that  will  overcome  her  features  like  a  summer  cloud.  She 
will  be  greatly  annoyed  when  she  goes  through  the  archives 
of  heaven,  I  wot,  to  find  that  her  beautiful  seven  and  one- 
third  octave  prayers  are  not  on  file  there. 

Please  do  not  regard  these  remarks  as  sacrilegious.  They 
are  just  simply  personal  reminiscences. 

I  remember  an  old  gentleman  who  was  known  as  a  weep- 
er. He  was  highly  emotional  and  could  weep  all  day  with- 
out feed  or  water.  "  I  can  weep  like  him  yet  when  I  feel 
like  it.  It  is  no  great  trick,  either.  He  never  regarded  a 
prayer  as  a  perfect  success  unless  he  broke  down  in  the 
middle  of  it  and  floated  away  on  the  tide  of  ready-made 
tears.  Once  there  was  a  cry  of  fire  while  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  sob.  When  we  got  to  the  fire  he  was  there,  and 
he  had  fully  overcome  his  emotions  and  was  bravely  res- 
cuing the  ice-cream  freezer  by  the  back  stairs. — New  York 
Mercury. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    CASE    OF    INCOMPATIBILITY. 


Told  in  Letters. 


Written  for  the  Argonaut   by  Annie   L.  Townsend,  Mary  Lake, 
and  Edward  W.   7'oxunsend. 

Mrs.  Paul  Matthews  to  Mrs.  Sophia  Ellsworth. 

Monterey,  May  25,  18S4. 

My  Dear  Wisdom:  Do  you  remember  how  poor  John 
Deacon  used  to  suffer  and  recoil  before  the  agony  of  tak- 
ing his  leave  after  an  evening  visit?  He  would  start  abor- 
tive topics  after  the  whole  field  of  conversation  had  been 
reaped  and  gleaned  to  the  last  ear,  then  finally  say,  miser- 
ably but  resolutely,  "  Well ! " — and  we  knew  that  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  departure;  and,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  he 
never  belied  the  hopes  that  "  Well!"  awakened. 

It  strikes  me  that  my  trip  to  this  place  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  John's  "  Well!"  I  have  turned  and  re-turned 
my  life  at  home,  wiped  off  the  slate  of  memory  with  the 
sponge  of  hope,  pretended  there  was  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth,  until  at  last  the  sober  truth  shook  me  impa- 
tiently by  the  shoulder,  saying :  "  All  subterfuges  are  use- 
less. Everything  is  over.  It  is  time  to  go."  And  I  arose 
and  took  the  train  for  Monterey. 

"Well!" 

A  year  of  married  life !  It  has  not  been  so  very  different 
from  other  years.  Candidly,  I  have  not  found  in  my  mar- 
riage that  radical  change  in  disposition,  that  enlarging  and 
calming  of  the  intelligence,  that  supreme  rest  in  a  greater 
strength  that  novelists  and  the  more  philosophical  of  one's 
lovers  describe  as  the  effects  and  gains  of  the  holy  estate 
for  the  feminine  partner.  I  have  been  as  blue,  as  capri- 
cious, as  sulky,  as  frivolous,  as  restless,  as  weak,  as  I  was 
during  my  life  under  my  father's  roof. 

On  this  account  I  do  not  call  all  marriage  a  failure,  but 
I  may  be  permitted  to  call  my  individual  marriage  a  mis- 
take for  me  individually.  What  have  I,  at.  once  contem- 
plative and  unsympathetic,  analytical  and  uncommunica- 
tive, to  do  with  the  rfile  of  wife? 

I  have  no  reproaches  to  make  Paul.  As  men  love,  he 
fell  in  love  with  a  woman,  won  her  consent  to  be  his  wife; 
having  married  her,  treated  her  with  consideration,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  year  she  left  him.  That  would  probably  be 
his  story,  and  it  is  true;  but  I  have  a  story,  too, and  Hong 
to  have  you  understand  it. 

There  has  always  been%in  me  a  struggling  protest,  as 

Fowerful  as  it  is  unexplainable,  crying:  "  Give  me  liberty, 
am  smothering."  I  do  not  know  what  this  inner  ego  is, 
or  what  nature  of  liberty  it  calls  for;  but  I  see,  from  some 
of  the  books  women  write,  that  many  of  them  have  this 
sense  of  bondage  which  they  can  scarcely  define.  When 
I  thought  I  had  fallen  deeply  and  endlessly  in  love,  I 
looked  to  the  crowning  of  that  love  to  break  the  chains  of 
my  soul,  and  place  me  in  a  charmed  region  of  perfect  un- 
derstanding, with  the  beloved  object  at  least,  if  not  to 
bring  nearer  those  wandering  droves  of  my  fellow-creatures 
who  have  sometimes  looked  over  my  mental  paling  and 
said,  "  Who  the  devil  art  thou?  "  and  moved  on. 

I  can  not  say  that  this  spiritual  enlightenment  has  ac- 
crued. On  the  contrary.  Forcibly  talcing  some  one  into 
your  life  is  not  giving  him  the  moral  control  and  compre- 
hension of  it;  to  acquire  that  is  his  part,  he  must  have  the 
gift  to  see  and  know.  If  when  you  show  him  the  deutzia 
°racilis  of  your  mind,  and  he  says,  "  F  faith,  a  fine  cab- 
bage rose,"  who  would  have  the  heart  for  an  explanation? 
Not  I.  One  learns  to  say:  "  It  is  the  blessed  sun,"  like 
Katherine  to  Petruchio,  to  get  to  one's  journey's  end  the 
sooner. 

God  seems  to  have  ordained  that  married  people  shall 
converse  only  in  easy  words  of  one  syllable,  and  upon  the 
most  obvious  topics.  As  lovers  they  may  have  taken  the 
wings  of  the  morning  and  flown  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  in  the  wild  excursions  of  fancy  argument;  but, 
married,  some  spell  makes  conversation  of  any  intellectual 
reach  seem  folly  and  affectation,  their  wits  are  manacled 
forever,  and  what  cleverness  they  may  display  in  talking 
with  their  friends  becomes  in  each  other's  eyes  an  orna- 
ment assumed  for  company,  like  one's  diamonds.  For  a 
time  I  am  satisfied  that  this  should  be  so,  but  there  comes 
an  hour  when  I  would  almost  lay  down  my  life  to  hear  a 
word  of  aspiration,  feeling,  ideality,  something  beyond  this 
deadly  everyday  roast  and  boiled  contentment. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  depths  in  Paul's  nature 
which  I  shall  never  know,  which  I  do  not  guess;  I  do  not 
doubt  that  he  is  as  proudly  silent  in  his  disappointment  at 
my  inability  to  master  the  greater  side  of  his  nature  as  I 
am  toward  him  regarding  his  slighting  estimate  of  many  of 
my  most  cherished  opinions.  His  interpretation  of  cer- 
tain things  that  I  have  tried  haltingly  to  express  to  him 
assumed  such  a  contemptible  basis  for  my  feelings,  that  I 
wondered  how  he  could  love  one  of  whom  he  thought  so 
meanly. 

Balzac  has  a  stinging  corollary  to  one  of  his  stories  in 
that  bitter  little  book,  "  Petites  MiseresdelaVieMariee." 
It  is  this:  "  Les  femmes  vous  indiquent  leurs  grandeurs, 
mais  vous  laissent  deviner  leurs  petitesses." 

That  phrase  has  piqued  me  into  withholding  many  a  hot 
word  of  indignant  expostulation  at  wounding  misconstruc- 
tion and  misapprehension.  I  will  point  my  magnanimity 
to  no  man.  Such  pleasure  as  he  derives  from  guessing  lit- 
tlenesses where  they  are  not,  I  will  not  deprive  him  of. 
But  I  feel  that  always  to  be  interpreted  on  low  levels  will 
finally  drive  me  to  adopt  the  very  standards  by  which 
Paul  judges  my  motives  now,  and  the  thought  stifles  me. 
My  husbandand  I  understand  each  other.  My  ennui  and 
caprices  become  unendurable  to  him,  and,  after  several 
stormy  scenes,  I  told  him  that  since  our  love  for  each  other 
was  at  an  end,  there  seemed  to  me  something  indescrib- 
ably heartless  in  continuing  to  torture  each  other's  sight 
and  to  sham  before  our  neighbors.  He  slowly  repeated 
my  phrase,  "  Our  love  for  each  other  at  an  end,  but  I  was 
not  in  a  pensive  mood,  and  only  said:  "  We  are  sensible 
people,  and  we  see  that  each  one  ol  our  disagreements  is 
harder  to  bridge  over  than  the  last,  and  I  ask  to  be  re- 
leased from  a  companionship  which  has  grown  hateful  to 
me." 

His  face  became  very  stern. 


"  You  are  free,"  he  said,  hurriedly;  "  do  not  think  that  I 
place  the  least  restraint  upon  you." 

So  I  have  come  to  this  place  as  the  least  surprising  to 
Mrs.  Grundy,  as  the  most  comfortable  for  myself,  to  think 
over  my  life  and  needs,  and  to  ask  for  your  advice.  I  am 
deeply  considering  what  to  do  next.  What  shall  I  write  to 
Paul  ?  What  shall  I  do  with  myself  for  the  weary  months- 
heavens  !  the  years— that  stretch  out  before  me  ?  I  don't 
mean  that  you  are  to  counsel  me  what  to  do  with  my  time, 
but  write  me  just  what  you  think  of  the  situation  as  I  have 
sketched  it.     Shall  we  have  one  of  those 

"best  of  unions  without  doubt, 

Which,  never  meeting,  surely  can't  (all  out," 
I  always  in  Paris  when  he  is  in  San  Francisco,  and  vice- 
versa?  Or  shall  I  go  into  society  and  tell  right  and  left 
how  I  have  separated  from  Paul,  and  how  right  I  feel  that 
I  have  been  in  doing  so?  Or  shall  I  be  divorced  out  and 
out,  take  my  own  name,  and  join  all  sorts  of  religious 
charitable  societies, and  be  a  praying  sister  in  the  world? 

You  see,  I  have  thought  of  everything— everything  but  a 
reconciliation;  that  is  utterly  out  of  the  question.    If  you 
see  Paul,  write  me  how  he  looks.     In  any  case  write  soon. 
Yours,  in  the  labyrinth  of  incompatibility, 

Mary  Chalfaunt  Matthews. 

Mr.  Paul  Matthews  to  Mrs.  Ellsworth. 

San  Francisco,  May  27,  1884. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Ellsworth:  It's  all  over  between 
Mary  and  me.  I  returned  from  Monterey  quite  deter- 
mined to  call  on  you,  tell  you  of  our  separation,  and  ask 
your  advice;  but  I  began  thinking  this  morning  of  the 
many  times  I  hurried  to  you  for  advice  whenever  Mary's 
people  raised  some  new  objection  to  me,  or  anything  else 
occurred  to  interrupt  the  serenity  of  our  courtship,  and, 
somehow,  I  could  not  meet  you  about  such  an  affair  as 
this.  Perhaps,  too,  I  can  write  more  sanely  than  speak 
about  the  wretched  affair.  It  is  wretched,  as  wretched  as 
can  be,  for  a  man  to  confess  that  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to 
make  happy  the  woman  he  cared  more  for  than  everything 
else  in  the  world;  to  confess  and  accept  its  consequences 
after  only  one  year's  married  life !  Those  consequences, 
how  to  make  them  least  affect  Mary,  are  what  I  want  you 
to  advise  me  about.  Of  course,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
nothing  that  can  now  happen  could  make  my  condition 
any  worse.  I  married  for  love — do  you  recall  my  wild 
ravings  when  anything^  went  wrong? — and  because  I  be- 
lieved my  own  life  and  hers  would  be  made  happy  by  our 
marriage.  In  giving  up  that  possibility  I  have  given  up 
the  dearest  thought  of  my  life.  I  don't  think  it  has  been 
all  my  fault.  I  never  thought,  nor  asked,  that  she  should 
ever  try  to  create  part  of  the  life  that  should  be  our  hap- 
piness, merely  that  she  should  he  part  of  it,  and  be  con- 
tent with  the  conditions  I  was  able  to  create.  I  weakly 
thought  my  love  would  guide  me  aright  in  creating  those 
conditions.  But  it  was  not  that  way.  Mary  was  least  sat- 
isfied— or  most  bored,  possibly — when  all  other  things  af- 
fecting us  seemed  best  arranged ;  seemed  most  calculated 
to  content  us. 

I  thought  I  knew  her  thoroughly  before  we  were  married 
— you  remember  my  boasts — yet  in  the  past  year  I  have 
been  frequently  unable  to  account  for  her  moods,  and  she 
has  been  equally  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  explain  them  to 
me.  Perhaps  she  resented  the  fact  that  I  did  not  know — 
instinctively  taught  by  my  love — how  to  sympathize  with 
her.  I  did  blame  her  for  not  reposing  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  me  to  let  me  know  wherein  I  had  offended,  if  at 
all,  when  it  was  useless  to  longer  pretend  that  we  were  not 
drifting  apart.  She  could  not  have  resented  that  more  if  I 
had  instead  accused  her  of  committing  a  deadly  sin.  It 
taught  me  to  show  any  signs  of  sympathy  only  when  the 
occasion  for  sympathy  was  as  palpable  as  a  cut  finger. 

There  is  no  use  in  my  writing  any  more  than  this.  To 
live  constantly  under  the  implied  inability  to  understand; 
to  be  forever  silently  reproached  with  an  unacknowledged 
offense;  to  be  unable  to  give  and  hopeless  of  receiving 
sympathy,  could  lead  to  but  one  end— separation.  This 
sounds  all  very  vague,  does  it  not?  However,  the  fact  is 
very  definite.  How  can  we  best  arrange  our  lives  now? 
We  have  agreed  that  she  shall  remain  at  Monterey,  where, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  be  natural  for  her 
to  be  at  this  time,  until  some  final  plan  is  adopted.  She 
could  go  to  New  York  and  remain  with  her  brother's  fam- 
ily, and  conveniently  be  in  Paris  or  here  when  I  am  in 
New  York;  I  could  give  her  alimony  without  separation, 
and  she  could  live  at  her  father's  home  here;  or  we  could 
be  divorced  outright.    Which  course  do  you  advise? 

I  saw  Jack  Martin  and  his  wife  down  at  Monterey.  You 
remember  they  were  married  about  the  time  Mary  and  I 
were,  and  are  as  happy  as  lovers  now.  Jack's  wife  is  a 
charming  little  woman — has  an  open,  bright,  confiding 
nature  a  fellow  can  understand  without  sitting  up  nights 
to  think  about  it. 

I  wish  I  had  started  in  to  interest  Mary  in  my  affairs,  and 
make  her  a  sharer  in  the  troubles  the  tenants  of  my  mind 

gave  me;  then,  perhaps But  it  is  all  over.    What 

shall  we  do?  Your  friend,  Paul  Matthews. 


Mrs.  Ellsworth  to  Mrs.  Malthetvs. 

San  Francisco,  May  29,  1884. 
My  Gracious  Incompatibility — 

Hail! 

Although  your  letter  gave  me  quite  a  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour,  I  was  glad,  as  usual,  to  hear  from  you.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  your  decision  is  as  wise  as  possible.  Men  are 
all  very  much  alike  in  being  exacting  and  unsympathetic. 
Their  sympathies  can  be  cultivated,  but  it  is  a  work  which 
requires  so  mu<  h  patience  and  tact,  that  very  few  of  them 
are  worth  it. 

"They  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not, 
And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot." 

I  really  think  sometimes  that  a  sensitive  woman  with  a 
heart  and  brain  should  resolve,  if  she  married  at  all,  only 
to  marry  a  widower.  He  would  be  properly  trained  and 
educated  by  his  first  wife.  The  constant  mental  strain  is 
too  severe,  and  is  sure  to  kill  her;  but  since  she  sacrifices 
herself  to  the  happiness  of  some  noble  woman  and  to  her 
husband's  enlarged  mental  horizon,  she  has  neither  lived 


nor  died  in  vain.  I  now  see  the  beneficent  design  of  a  sur- 
plus female  population.  Men  do  not  recognize  it,  and 
women  do  not  all  live  up  to  it,  but  the  design  is  none  the 
less  obvious.  This  is  only  a  general  theory,  not  applicable 
in  particular  instances;  and  as  you  happen  to  be  dear  to 
me,  I  have  no  wish  that  you  should  immolate  yourself 
upon  the  altar  of  Paul's  second  happy  marriage.  Since  he 
is  so  little  educable,  you  can  not  do  better  than  separate 
from  him  at  once,  before  you  become  absorbed  in  the  fatal 
process  of  improving  him.  I  only  regret  his  want  of  adapt- 
ability. I  had  great  hopes  of  Paul  once.  I  wish  some  one 
had  educated  him  for  you.  It  is  very  difficult  to  advise 
you  about  the  future.  Paul  will  spend  some  months  in 
Europe,  anyway,  so  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  violent 
measures  for  some  time.  But  whatever  you  decide  upon, 
do  not  let  him  become  a  "  painful  subject."  Do  you  know 
what  I  mean?  A  name,  a  something  that  never  must  be 
alluded  to.  I  have  two  such  in  my  repertoire — the  city 
which  I  visited  without  letters  of  introduction,  and  where 
I  was  left  in  consequence,  and  the  magazine  that  declined 
my  Shakesperean  essay  on  pterodactyls.  I  never  speak  of 
either  myself,  and  if  any  one  else  does,  gloom  descends 
upon  me  like  a  pall  for  a  week.  I  did  not  intend  such  an 
atrocious  pun,  but  since  it  is  written,  do  not  let  Paul  de- 
scend upon  you  as  a  gloom.  Correspond  with  him,  let 
him  visit  you  at  Monterey.  He  need  not  bore  you,  he  can 
go  down  on  one  train  and  come  up  on  the  ne\t.  But  do 
not  have  any  parting  scenes  of  high  dramatic  interest,  or 
endless  striving  to  forget.  If  you  attempt  it  you  will  be 
bored  direcily.  Write  to  me  about  all  your  plans,  and 
come  and  spend  a  week  with  me  when  you  are  tired  of 
Monterey.  Always  your  friend, 

Sophia  Ellsworth. 

Mrs.  Ellsworth  to  Mr.  Matthews. 

San  Francisco,  May  30,  1884. 

Dear  Mr.  Matthews:  Your  delightfully  inconsistent 
letter  has  just  reached  me.  You  say  that  it  is  all  over  be- 
tween you  and  Mary,  and  then  proceed  to  demonstrate  that 
it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  complicate  your  life  and 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  your  emotional  nature  for  a  year, 
and  then  write  that  "  it  is  all  over."  That  sort  of  thing 
never  is  over — that's  the  worst  of  it. 

Marriage  is  always  an  experiment,  and  generally  a  fail- 
ure. How  can  it  be  otherwise?  Two  people  with  little  or 
nothing  in  common,  one  or  two  tast-  s  or  fancies,  perhaps, 
but  no  traditions,  habits,  or  memories,  after  an  acquaint- 
ance of  a  few  months  decide  to  spend  their  lives  together. 
Naturally  the  monotony  of  two  becomes  insupportable. 
What  I  admire  in  you  is  the  promptness  with  which  you 
recognize  the  failure.  People  of  less  intelligence  go  on  for 
years  fre'ting  themselves  and  each  other,  and  only  arrive 
at  your  conclusions  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
perhaps.  I  never  understood  their  object.  I  should  think 
they  could  tell  in  three  weeks  whether  they  were  congenial 
or  not,  and  if  not,  why  should  they  bore  each  other?  We 
sacrifice  so  much  to  the  voice  of  society,  but  as  it  is  usual, 
and  I  am  nothing  if  not  conventional,  I  like  your  last  plan 
the  best— namely,  that  Mary  should  be  in  New  York  when 
you  are  in  Paris,  etc.  You  would  correspond  wiih  her,  of 
course,  and  the  introduction  of  her  name  in  conversation 
would  not  be  embarrassing.  You  could  answer  inquiries 
about  her  health  and  happiness,  only  she  would  never  be 
there  to  answerfor  herself.  She  seems  to  be  enjoying  her- 
self at  Monterey.  I  hear  of  her  indirectly  as  looking  very 
bright,  and  being  very  gay. 

So  you  have  seen  Jack  Martin  and  his  wife.  There  the 
experiment  has  succeeded.  Little  Mrs.  Martin's  admira- 
tion for  Jack  is  something  quite  unearthly  and  incompre- 
hensible. I  saw  her  at  a  reception  one  evening  where 
Jack  was  quite  the  life  of  the  party.  She  was  sitting  alone, 
but  perfectly  contented,  admiring  Jack's  success,  and  she 
confided  to  me,  as  I  stopped  to  speak  to  her,  that  he  was 
always  very  silent  at  home;  he  "  needed  a  great  many  peo- 
ple to  bring  him  out,  but  when  he  was  with  a  good  many 
ladies  he  talked  splendidly."  His  affection  for  her  seems 
to  resemble  the  sentiment  that  I  entertain  toward  my  favor- 
ite house-maid:  I  would  double  her  wages  in  a  minute  if 
I  were  rich  enough.  Jack  often  gives  his  wife  a  ribbon  or 
a  matinee  ticket,  and  inquires  for  her  relations  when  he  is 
in  a  good  humor  and  thinks  of  it.  She  is  happy.  That  is 
the  kind  of  woman  to  marry.  I  wish  you  had  seen  her  in 
time.  Your  character  would  have  supplemented  hers,  as 
lemon  juice  amalgamates  with  an  oyster.  Jack  sits  up  at 
night  a  good  deal,  but,  as  you  say,  it  is  not  to  think  about 
his  wife.  When  men  sit  up  late  is  it  generally  to  think 
about  their  wives? — and  if  so,  do  they  think  about  them 
pleasantly  ? 

To  return  to  your  own  affairs.  I  suppose  Mary  will  re- 
main two  or  three  months  at  Monterey;  in  fact,  until  you 
go  to  Europe.  I  should  advise  you  to  go  down  to  see  her 
once  or  twice.  It  will  excite  a  good  deal  of  comment  if 
you  do  not,  and  you  would  probably  prefer  to  avert  that  as 
long  as  possible.  Another  of  the  disadvantages  of  matri- 
mony. As  long  as  a  man  is  single  the  world  takes  very  lit- 
tle interest  in  him,  but  the  moment  he  is  married  the  whole 
creation  seems  to  have  no  better  occupation  than  to  com- 
ment upon  the  way  he  manages  his  domesticity.  However, 
you  will  soon  be  free  from  those  ties  and  responsibilities, 
and  as  you  assure  me  that  the  liberation  will  be  as  great  a 
relief  to  Mary  as  to  yourself,  no  one  will  congratulate  you 
more  sincerely  upon  your  emancipation  than 
Your  friend, 

Sophia  Ellsworth. 


Mrs.  Matthavs  to  Mrs.  Ellsworth. 

Monterey,  May  31. 

My  Dear  Sophie:  What  an  odd  letter  you  have  writ- 
ten me.  It  is  so  odd,  so  unlike  you,  that  for  a  moment  I 
almost  believed  that  you  were  pretending  to  misunder- 
stand me  in  order  to  work  upon  my  perversity;  but  it  is 
only  people  on  the  stage  who  are  so  interestingly  artful,  so 
I  must  e  en  go  prosaically  to  work  and  explain  myself. 

You  say  my  decision  is  wise.  It  is  not;  and,  further- 
more, I  have  come  to  no  decision  that  deserves  the  name. 
I  have  run  away  in  the  sulks— that  is  my  proud  position. 

How  little  you  have  studied  Paul,  when  you  can  call 
him  exacting.    As  most  people,  understand  jhe,word,lhe 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


is  not  exacting  at  all.  His  one  exaction  from  me  proved  to 
be  much  less  sentimental  than  it  sounds — he  exacted  that 
I  should  be  happy,  and  determined  to  make  me  so,  nolens 
volens.  You  remember  the  old  story  of  the  epicure  who 
believed  that  if  he  fed  his  domestic  ducks  on  wild  celery 
they  would  have  the  same  flavor  as  wild  ducks.  He  pro- 
vided the  celery  in  abundance,  but  confessed  the  failure 
of  his  experiment  to  his  friends,  with  a  much-aggrieved, 
"  Dash  them !  they  won't  eat  it." 

Paul's  was  a  similar  delusion,  with  reversed  conditions. 
He  provided  a  wild  duck  with  much  garden-grown  celery, 
which  she  ungratefully  devoured,  as  the  human  duck  will, 
but  a  domestic  bird  was  not  the  result.  Bah!  the  Welt- 
schmerz  is  a  distinct  malady,  of  which  one  may  be  ill,  and 
domestic-duck  treatment  is  not  the  best  to  bring  about  a 
cure. 

Yet  how  little,  how  much  less  than  half  of  one's  life,  the 
melancholy  side  is !  One  may  be  sad  one  day  in  the  week, 
and  but  an  hour  or  two  of  that  day,  and  six  days  and 
twenty-two  hours  of  normal  equability  remain. 

Then  I  did  not  wish  Paul  had  been  a  widower,  trained 
for  me;  nor  yet  did  I  feel  that  I  was  training  him  for  my 
successor.  I  do  not  boast  of  his  devotion — we  modem 
girls  leam  early  to  believe  of  a  man  only  what  we  see,  for 
strange  developments,  with  dates  calculated  to  amaze  the 
too  trusting,  have  been  known  to  arise  and  make  sflch 
boasts  echo  unpleasantly  in  the  memory.  I  do  not  boast, 
but  I  know  that  he  was  a  clever,  original,  "  chummy  " 
Paul, 

"  Nous  avons  dit  souvent  d'imperissables  choses, 
Les  soirs  illumines  par  1'ardeur  du  charbon." 

No  wonder  that  I  have  French  couplets  on  my  pen,  I 
have  been  talking  with  Rae  Torrance  all  the  evening — 
flirting,  I  heard  an  amiable  lady  call  it.  There  is  a  man 
who  understands  the  Weltschmerz,  and  who  ponders  upon 
"  the  mystery  of  the  cruelty  of  things."  His  wit  blasts  you 
and  his  philosophy  withers.  He  is  distinctly  not  happy, 
nor  does  he  make  others  so,  that  I  can  discover.  A  week 
of  him  will  send  me  weeping  to  Paul's  arms,  begging  to 
hear  once  more  how  right,  and  bright,  and  beautiful  every- 
thing is;  how  a  good  dinner  and  sound  liver  are  all  that  is 
necessary  to  happiness,  and  all  the  rest  of  Paul's  dogmatic 
materialism  that  used  to  rasp  my  nerves.  Rae  Torrance 
quoted  the  French  saying  that  in  marriage  the  woman 
dreamed  of  making  a  beginning  and  the  man  of  making  an 
end.  It  is  an  odd  comment  on  the  construction  of  society, 
he  said,  that  a  man's  bondage  should  be  a  woman's  nearest 
approach  to  liberty.     Oh,  the  man  will  drive  me  mad! 

I  am  going  riding  with  him  to-morrow,  "  pour  nous  en- 
nuyer  ensemble,"  like  Louis  XIII.  He  is  a  curious  study. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  has  "  subdued  his  nature  to 
such  a  lowness." 

Dear  Wisdom,  I  am  weary.    Good-night.         Mary. 

Mrs.  Paul  Matthews  to  Paul  Matthews. 

Monterey,  June  r. 

My  Dear  Paul  :  To  you  who  like  events  and  scorn  in- 
trospection and  analysis,  I  hardly  know  what  to  write,  for 
of  events  as  you  understand  them,  large,  breezy,  Saxon 
events,  full  of  objective  information  and  movement,  sum- 
mer life  at  Monterey  is  bereft,  and  to  describe  the  washing 
of  the  sea,  and  the  fleece  of  warm,  woolly  fog  which  this 
"  heavenly  bay "  draws  coquettishly  round  her  in  the 
morning,  only  leads  to  the  description  of  the  moods  they 
inspire.  Paul,  why  did  you  make  yourself  a  person  for 
whom  I  must  always  have  a  smile  and  an  amiable  com- 
monplace ready,  like  any  stranger?  Why  do  you  refuse 
to  accept  as  a  part  of  my  nature,  ingrained  like  the  vein  in 
marble,  that  darker  side  which  is  as  really  and  truly  /as 
your  thrice  fortunate  immunity  from  moody  hours  is  really 
and  truly  you  t 

I  have  an  honest  honor  of  the  "femme  incorn prise ; " 
it  is  a  role  I  never  aspired  to  play.  I  will  be  understood. 
Let  us  henceforth  assume  that  I  have  a  disordered  liver. 
When  I  am  blue  you  will  say,  "  She  has  an  attack  of  liver 
complaint,"  and  when  1  am  savage  I  will  mutter  "  Liver ! " 
in  your  ear.  Will  not  that  put  everything  on  an  intensely 
rational  basis? 

And  all  this  means?  Yes,  it  means  just  what  it  seems 
to  mean.  It  means  that  I  can  arrange  no  way  of  living 
that  does  not  include  you.  It  means  that  as  you  have  al- 
ways indulged  my  caprices,  indulge  this  last  one.  You  let 
me  run  away,  now  open  the  gate  and  let  me  run  home. 
It  means  that  there  is  a  morning  post  which  will  deliver 
you  this  letter,  and  that  there  is  an  afternoon  train  to 
Monterey. 

— ♦ 

Mrs.  Ellsworth  to  Mrs.  Matthews. 

San  Francisco,  June  4,  1884. 
My  Dear  Mary:  What  a  difficult  subject  you  are. 
You  marry  Democritus,  and  he  rasps  your  nerves  by  ex- 
pecting you  to  be  always  on  a  broad  grin  (free  translation 
of  "  happy").  You  meet  Heraclitus,  and  he  wearies  you 
with  his  bitterness  in  a  week.  There  is  a  golden  mean — 
but  then  you  never  liked  mediocrity.  Your  letter  reminded 
me  of  a  walk  1  once  took  in  the  woods  with  a  youth,  "ar- 
ma  virumque  cano  " — according  to  the  school-boy's  render- 
ing, "  a  man  armed  with  a  gun."  As  we  walked,  he  varied 
our  too  brilliant  conversation  by  occasionally  shooting  a 
squirrel  through  the  ear,  or  a  bright-colored  road-runner 
through  the  leg.  When  I  remonstrated,  he  explained  that 
any  one  could  kill  outright,  but  it  took  a  good  shot  to  hit 
where  he  meant  to.  So,  if  I  push  your  wild-duck  meta- 
phor a  little  farther,  I  think  of  a  beautiful  creature  maimed 
by  some  skillful  marksman,  and  creeping  along  for  years 
on  a  broken  wing.  Perhaps  it  would  be  happier,  certainly 
safer,  under  the  protecting  care  of  some  one  who  loved  it, 
even  if  he  had  the  inhumanity  to  feed  it  tame  celery  with- 
out salt  and  very  little  Weltschmerz.  At  this  point  I  pict- 
ure you  with  your  forehead  wrinkled  like  a  black-and-tan 
terrier's,  ejaculating:  "  What  is  she  talking  about?  "  Let 
me  explain.  There  are  men  so  passionless  that  they  are 
incapable  of  any  emotion  stronger  than  vanity.  When  they 
devote  themselves  to  a  woman,  send  her  flowers,  take  her 
driving,  etc.,  it  is  not  in  the  least  because  they  care  for  her, 
but  because  it  will  be  so  interesting  to  hear  her  name 
coupled  with  theirs.  Then  when  the  woman  is  hopelessly 
compromised,  separated  from  her  husband— alone,  un- 


happy— such  men  go  around  confiding  to  their  intimate 
friends  their  distress  at  the  "  sorrow  they  have  involunta- 
rily caused  in  poor  Wigsby's  household."  You  speak  of 
Rae  Torrance.  I  do  not  think  I  know  him  except  by  rep- 
utation, but,  from  what  you  say,  I  should  imagine  his  atten- 
tions very  agreeable.  So  you  can  not  decide  absolutely 
about  the  future.  I  change  my  opinion  about  parting  in- 
terviews, and  advise  you  to  see  Paul  and  close  the  thing 
up.  The  more  you  see  of  other  men  the  more  glaring  the 
defects  of  Paul's  character  appear  to  you ;  the  stupidity  of 
his  unfailing  cheerfulness;  the  monotony  of  his  high  spir- 
its; his  ridiculous  exaction  of  corresponding  cheerfulness 
from  others  who  have  more  sensitive  organizations.  You 
could  never  be  happy  together;  the  thing  is  absurd.  I 
wonder  how  such  an  idea  ever  entered  either  of  your  minds. 
What  remains  then?  Simply  to  sendfor  him  and  in  a  final 
interview  to  arrange  the  conditions  of  an  absolute  separa- 
tion.   I  think  when  you  see  him  you .    It  has  grown 

so  dark  that  I  can  scarcely  see  to  sign  my  name. 

Sincerely  your  friend,         Sophia  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Maltheivs  to  Mrs.  Ellsworth. 

Monterey,  July  8,  1884. 
Dear  Mrs.  Ellsworth:  You  wrote  me  about  a  month 
ago  that  no  one  would  be  more  sincere  than  you  in  con- 
gratulating me  on  my  emancipation.  Well,  prepare  your 
lull  force  of  sincerity,  for  I  am  emancipated — not  from 
matrimony,  but  from  matrimonial  misunderstanding.  Our 
month's  separation  proved  to  be  the  exact  medicine  re- 
quired for  our  domestic  disorder;  or,  perhaps  I  should  say, 
it  permitted  a  light  to  fall  on  some  things  we  had  ourselves 
cast  in  the  shadow  of  the  unexplained.  Mary  and  I  have 
shown  each  other  your  letters,  and  in  order  that  we  may 
find  out  from  yourself  whether  you  are  the  incurable  hypo- 
crite your  letters  seem  to  paint  you,  or  the  philosopher  to 
whose  preachings  we  owe  much,  you  are  commanded  to 
proceed  hither  as  our  guest,  that  you  may  be  studied  at 
close  quarters.  Jack  Martin  and  wife  are  still  here.  Poor 
brute,  how  he  must  dread  the  hour  when  there  is  no  place 
else  to  go  to  but  home!        Yours,  very  truly, 

Paul  Matthews. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 

[All  communications   for   this   department  should    be    addressed   to    "Chess 

Editor  Argonaut,  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal."] 

45?*  The  Chess  Editor  is  absent  for  a  few  weeks  at  the   East,  during  which 

he  requests  the  indulgence  of   his  correspondents.     All  solutions  and  other 

communications  will  be  acknowledged  upon  his  return. 


Problem  No.  CIV.— By  C.  H.  Wheeler,  South  Lynne,  111. 

Composed  for  the  Argonaut. 

White— King  at  QKt4;  Rooks  at  K2,  KB  sq;  Bishop  at  KR3; 

Knights  at  Q2,  QB4. 

Black— King  at  Q6;  Rook  at  QR8;  Bishop  at  QKt8;  Pawns  at 

K4,QR7. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  No.  CV.— By  F.  Hofmann,  Munich. 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Firebaugh,  member 
of  Assembly  from  San  Francisco,  which  compels  any 
scratching  of  tickets  on  election  day  to  be  done  in  ink. 
This  is  a  wise  measure,  and,  had  it  been  law  last  Novem- 
ber, would  certainly  have  forced  two  Democrats  now  in 
office  to  become  aspirants  for  Mr.  Cleveland's  patronage 
instead  of  drawing  salaries  from  the  city.  If  the  measure 
becomes  a  law,  it  will  be  a  safeguard  for  those  independent 
voters  who  do  not  submit  to  the  nominees  of  the  respect- 
ive Republican  or  Democratic  bosses — unless,  indeed,  as 
the  Bulletin  would  have  us  believe,  Higgins  and  Buckley 
should,  on  election  day,  buy  up  all  the  ink  in  the  market, 
and  thus  force  the  citizens  to  vote  a  straight  ticket.  We 
prefer  to  choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and  submit  rather 
to  the  possibility  of  a  corner  in  the  ink  market  than  to  the 
manipulation  of  the  deft  and  unwashed  fingers  of  Mr. 
Buckley's  lambs,  who,  amid  other  unclean  matter,  man- 
age to  hide  the  point  of  a  pencil  under  their  finger-nail. 


One  morning  the  elevator  which  carried  Evarts  up  to  his 
office  in  the  State  Department  contained  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  strangers,  presumably  applicants  for  ministerships 
or  consulships.  Turning  to  a  friend  who  accompanied 
him ,  Mr.  Evarts  whispered :  "  This  is  the  largest  collection 
for  foreign  missions  that  I've  seen  taken  up  for  some  time.' 


The  republic  of  Nicaragua  owes  no  foreign  debt,  and 
has  sufficient  surplus  in  the  treasury  to  pay  its  home  debt 
on  a  moment's  warning. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  Marchioness  of  Lorne  is  an  inveterate  cigarette 
smoker. 

Ellen  Terry's  dresses  are  made  by  the  same  person  as 
those  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Elihu  Vedder  is  tall,  erect,  rather  stout,  of  fine  physique, 
florid  complexion,  and  genial  manners. 

The  insurance  companies  have  to  pay  one  million  dol- 
lars on  the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesford. 

Frank  Murphy,  temperance  pleader,  uses  three  hundred 
yards  of  blue  ribbon  a  week  as  badges  of  his  cause. 

The  Sultan  has  been  converted  to  Wagnerism,  and 
spends  several  hours  each  day  at  the  piano  murdering  the 
works  of  that  composer. 

Edison  is  only  thirty-seven  years  old.  He  wears  short 
brown  hair,  but  no  beard.  His  gray  eyes  are  remarkable 
for  their  enormous  pupils. 

General  Grant  does  his  literary  work  without  stenograph- 
er or  amanuensis,  but  Colonel  Frederick  D.  Grant,  his 
son,  helps  him  by  copying  his  MS.  and  looking  out  refer- 
ences. 

Gustave  Dore  left  about  one  hundred  finished  plates  and 
innumerable  sketches  and  studies  for  the  illustration  of 
Shakespeare.  Dore  spent  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  on 
the  work,  which  death  cut  short. 

When  President  Arthur  was  Governor  Morgan's  quarter- 
master-general, he  once  tore  the  shoulder-straps  off  a  New 
York  colonel's  shoulders,  and  gave  him  a  sound  whipping 
besides,  for  some  vulgar  insolence. 

Prince  Metternich  has  written  the  libretto  and  one  of 
the  Rothschilds  the  music  of  an  operetta  which  is  pres- 
ently to  be  produced  on  the  private  stage  at  the  Prince's 
chateau  of  Konigswart,  in  Bohemia.  The  Princess  Met- 
ternich and  her  daughter  will  be  among  the  performers. 

The  recent  opening  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  in  Lon- 
don, brought  together  a  distinguished  company,  some  of 
whom,  according  to  Miss  Olive  Logan,  had  Dante  Ros- 
settian  hair,  strange  head-gear,  clinging  skirts,  bejeweled 
girdles,  and  twisted  neckerchiefs  of  strange  cross-breed 
hues.  # 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  while  responding  to  a  toast  at  a  re- 
cent breakfast  in  his  honor,  said:  "Some  of  my  friends 
are  expressing  to  me  their  sorrow  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  see  the  great  West.  I  have  visited  your  five  principal 
sea-board  cities,  and  to-morrow  I  must  take  my  departure 
for  home.  I  can  not  say,  however,  that  I  feel  greatly  dis- 
appointed, not  possessing  that  profound  affection  for  the 
cow-boy  of  the  prairies  which  our  English  nobility  so 
deeply  affect." 

Of  the  late  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  this  estimate  has  been 
promulgated  by  a  discriminating  French  writer,  M.  Daryll : 
"A  good  father,  a  good  husband,  a  good  post-office  official, 
a  great  fox-hunter,  and,  moreover,  a  man  of  letters,  he 
does  not  leave  behind  him  the  name  of  a  great  author,  but 
that  of  a  man  who  has  succeeded  in  the  business  of  writ- 
ing as  he  would  have  succeeded  in  that  of  a  grocer;  and  if 
he  has  left  no  great  work  as  a  mark  of  his  fame,  of  how 
many  men  of  letters  can  even  as  much  as  this  be  said?  " 

Arthur  is  a  good  dinner-giver  or  diner-out.  Cleveland 
is  like  General  Sherman  or  General  Grant  in  his  tastes. 
Neither  of  the  three  cares  very  much  what  he  eats  so  it  is 
plain  and  well  cooked.  As  for  the  artistic  cuisine  of  the 
French  school,  Cleveland  knows  nothing  about  it  and 
cares  less.  He  is  a  fairly  good  drinker,  so  the  table  me- 
nage will  not  be  an  ice-water  one,  but  his  drinking  is  mainly 
beer,  though  he  relishes  a  cocktail  now  and  then.  He  is 
very  regular  in  his  sleeping,  and  cannot  sit  up  all  night,  as 
General  Arthur  used  to  do,  and  does  still,  and  not  feel  it. 

Mark  Twain  is  an  inveterate  smoker.  He  smokes  con- 
stantly while  at  his  work,  and,  indeed, -all  the  time,  from 
8:30  in  the  morning  to  10:30  at  night,  stopping  only  when 
at  his  meals.  A  cigar  lasts  him  about  forty  minutes,  now 
that  he  has  reduced  to  an  exact  science  the  art  of  reducing 
the  weed  to  ashes.  So  he  smokes  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
cigars  every  day.  Some  time  ago  he  was  persuaded  to 
stop  the  practice,  and  went  a  year  and  more  without  to- 
bacco; but  he  found  himself  unable  to  carry  along  im- 
portant work  which  he  undertook,  and  it  was  not  until  be 
resumed  smoking  that  he  could  do  it.  Since  then  his  faith 
in  his  cigar  has  not  wavered. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Green,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  is, 
perhaps,  the  richest  woman  in  America.  Her  estate  is 
estimated  at  forty  millions  of  dollars  and  her  net  income 
at  two  millions  of  dollars.  Messrs.  John  J.  Cisco  &  Sons 
were  her  bankers,  and  with  that  firm  she  also  kept  her 
family  plate.  Mrs.  Green's  ambition  is  to  make  her  son 
(who  is  a  cripple,  fifteen  years  of  age)  the  richest  man  in 
America.  The  announcement  that  the  great  failure  of  the 
house  of  Cisco  &  Sons  was  caused  by  Mrs.  Green  will 
vividly  recall  to  mind  the  comments  caused  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  on  account  of  parsimony.  Previous  to  her 
marriage  she  went  on  Sunday  to  find  a  boarding  place,  and 
contented  herself  with  an  attic  room  where  she  did  her 
own  washing,  drying  her  clothes  on  the  roof.  It  was  known, 
too,  that  she  utilized  newspapers  for  skirts. 

John  C.  Eno  lives  at  Quebec.  The  house  he  rents  is 
large  and  the  situation  delightful.  It  is  two  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  postoffice.  The  rent  he  pays — nearly  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year — is,  for  Quebec,  enormous.  This 
means,  proportionately,  about  six  thousand  or  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  per  year  in  New  York.  Rents  are  very  low 
in  the  old  Rock  City,  and  the  Eno  house  at  Beauvoir  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  suburbs.  Financially,  he  appears  to 
be  at  ease.  He  drives  good  horses,  and  is  liberal  with  his 
money,  but  socially  he  is  not  known.  Neither  he  nor  his 
wife  is  ever  invited  out,  nor  are  they  visited  by  society 
people.  Eno  has  never  been  asked  to  the  garrison  mess, 
and  does  not  belong  to  the  only  social  organization  in 
Quebec  of  any  pretensions — the  Garrison  Club.  The  old 
irench  families  do  not  ask  him  to  their  houses. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


DOMESTIC    SPIES    IN    PARIS. 


"  Parisina"  tells  of  the  Startling  Revelations  of  an  ex-Prefect  of  Police. 

We  knew  it  all  vaguely  before,  of  course.  Balzac  and 
Gaboriau  had  taught  us  something,  and  experience  more. 
Every  now  and  then  our  comme  il  faul  security  would  be 
surprised  by  revelations  which  gave  us  a  little  shock,  from 
which,  however,  we  recovered  rapidly,  soothing  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  that  such  matters  could  never  mean 
anything  to  us.  It  is  with  a  shudder  of  amazement,  there- 
fore, that  we  have  been  dipping  into  the  opening  chapters 
of  a  work  which  is  the  talk  of  Paris  this  week — the  "  Sou- 
venirs "  of  the  ex-Prefect  of  Police,  M.  Andrieux.  Read 
these  "Souvenirs,"  happy  men  and  women  of  the  free  far 
West;  read  them  carefully,  and  think  what  they  mean. 
And  if  you  feel  as  enthusiastic  about  the  gayety  of  the 
Boulevard  after  putting  M.  Andrieux  on  the  shelf  again  as 
you  do  at  present,  you  are  very  different  from  the  people  I 
have  always  thought  you  to  be. 

Never  was  a  more  scandalizing  book  printed  than  this. 
Its  contents  are  enough  to  make  one's  very  catogan  stand 
on  end.  Now,  catogans,  as  you  know,  are  at  once  the 
most  pendant  and  fashionable  of  coiffures.  A  Chinaman's 
pig-tail  would  bristle  almost  as  easily. 

We  learn  from  M.  Andrieux  that  we  are  all  living  in  a 
huge  spider's  web.  Our  daily  acts,  thoughts,  and  dreams 
are  watched  and  catalogued.  Spies,  paid  and  unpaid, 
hover  round  us  on  every  side.  Our  concierges  (who,  with 
their  wives,  live  in  the  little  watch-boxes  at  the  foot  of  our 
staircases),  maids,  footmen,  f  iends,  are — we  are  told — all 
spies.  The  head  spy  of  all  is  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and 
we  are  all  in  the  books  of  the  Prefecture. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  have  ever  visited  the  building 
in  question.  It  stands  on  the  island,  and  makes  one  of  the 
huge  blocks  of  ancient  and  modern  buildings,  which  in- 
clude, besides,  the  Palais  de  Justice — with  its  fine  hall,  so 
lately  stained  by  the  blood  of  Morin — the  conciergerie 
wherein  Marie  Antoinette  slept  her  last  sleep,  and  St. 
Louis's  gothic  bijou — the  Sainte  Chapelle — outwardly  as 
simple  and  honest  a  pile  as  any  in  Paris,  inwardly  a  den  of 
iniquity  and  corruption. 

In  one  of  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  building  is  a 
room,  sacred  to  the  Prefect.  Near  it  is  another,  filled  with 
"  pigeon-holes."  And  in  the  pigeon-holes  are  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  q/  neat  little  bundles,  all  duly 
ticketed,  indorsed,  and  ordered.  They  contain  the  dos- 
siers (literally,  the  briefs)  of  tout  Paris — all  are  dossiers  I 

Poor  "  Tout  Paris!"  How  little  it  dreams  of  the  Pre- 
fectures, on  "  first  nights,"  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  when 
Sarah  Bernhardt  takes  the  "town  by  storm  and  gives  us  a 
spicy  rechauffe  of  Parisian  wickedness,  dressed  up  in 
Byzantine  splendor  I  How  little  it  thinks  of  those  neat  lit- 
tle bundles  in  that  modern  Star  Chamber!  How  it  would 
stare  and  gasp  if  it  suspected  what  might  be  inside  them ! 
We  had  fondly  imagined  the  police  were  for  criminals. 
Dossiers  were  well  enough  for  thieves,  women  of  more  than 
questionable  reputations,  or  murderers.  But  what  had 
they  to  do  with  us  of  the  "  Tout  Paris?" 

It  seems,  though,  that  neither  rank,  fame,  nor  beauty  is 
sacred  to  the  Prefecture.  The  dear  duchess  who  has  just 
bent  her  head  so  gracefully,  as  she  rolled  by  on  her  way  to 
the  Bois  or  the  opera,  fills  a  corner  of  one  pigeon-hole; 
M.  Grandhomme,  the  deputy,  is  carefully  packed  away  in 
another.  The  next  compartment  contains,  maybe,  the 
record  of  Mile.  Irma  de  Cancan.  The  baron  and  half  a 
dozen  other  financial  demigods  are  tied  up  in  the  next. 
Even  Parisina  has,  no  doubt,  a  humble  place  reserved  for 
her.  Nay,  M.  Andrieux  himself,  he  tells  us,  found  he  had 
his  dossier  in  the  collection.  He  informs  us,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  a  joke,  that  it  was  very  interesting  reading.  But 
for  fear  lest  any  one  else  might  find  it  equally  interesting, 
he  took  it  away  with  him  when,  after  his  resignation,  he 
left  the  Prefecture,  and  had  it  religiously  laid  on  a  shelf  in 
his  private  library.  Perhaps  before  he  gets  through  with 
the  publication  of  his  "  Souvenirs "  he  will  treat  us  to 
"some  extracts  from  it.  We  shall  then  at  last  know  some- 
thing of  the  "  Affaire  de  la  Rue  Duphot,"  and  of  a  good 
many  other  little  Paris  scandals  in  which,  if  the  gossip  of 
the  time  may  be  believed,  M.  Andrieux  was  implicated. 

You  must  know  that  M.  Andrieux  has  been  an  Adonis 
in  his  day.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  thirty,  the  la- 
dies used  to  run  after  him  in  a  most  bare-faced  manner. 
A  word  or  a  glance  of  his  made  them  happy  or  miserable. 
His  tonnes  fortunes  were  as  numerous  as  M.  Capoul's.and 
he  had  only  to  hint  at  love  to  have  a  dozen  beauties  at  his 
feet— or  so  runs  the  legend.  As  age  crept  upon  him,  and 
he  lost  his  good  looks— growing  bilious,  as  Frenchmen 
often  do — he  became  bitter  and  spiteful,  but  not  in  the 
least  less  amorous;  only,  you  see,  he  had  to  run  after  the 
women,  instead  of  being  run  after.  As  a  lover  he  ceased 
to  please,  though  on  account  of  the  important  position  he 
held  his  attentions  were  accepted — at  arm's  length.  I 
have  seen  him,  often,  laughing  and  talking  in  the  corner  of 
a  ministerial  drawing-room,  and  on  ball  nights,  so  far  for- 
getting appearances  as  to  waltz— an  unheard-of  piece  of 
condescension  in  a  French  official.  Those  who  know  him 
only  through  the  portrait  painted  by  poor,  much-regretted 
Bastien  Lepage,  would  hardly  have  recognized  the  dark, 
profound-visaged  Prefect  in  the  excited  little  man  whirl- 
ing round  the  room  to  the  strains  of  the  "Mascotte" 
waltz.  His  adventures,  they  say,  often  led  him  into 
strange  places,  where,  being  a  man  so  prominent,  he  was 
sometimes  detected.  I  fancy  there  must  have  been  some 
"souvenirs"  of  the  Rue  Duphot  in  the  mind  of  M.  An- 
drieux when  he  wrote  what  follows :  "  My  dossier  wis  num- 
bered 14,207.  I  have  had  it  bound  and  put  into  my  li- 
brary, with  all  the  gross  calumnies  and  ven-eful  denun- 
ciations which  filled  it,  as  they  fill  most  of  these  docu- 
ments." 

"  As  they  fill  most  of  these  documents."  What  a  re- 
assuring thing  to  tell  us!  My  dossier— my  neighbor's— 
Mile.  Irma's— the  baron's— all  "  filled  with  calumnies 
and  denunciations."  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  we  can  not 
all  be  Prefects  of  Police.  Our  pigeon-holes  will  never  in 
our  lifetime  be  emptied.  We  can  not  take  the  bundles 
home  to  our  libraries  and  have  them  bound,  as  M.  An- 
drieux has  done. 


If  we  could  get  a  peep  at  them,  even,  what  revelations 
and  surprises  might  we  not  find!  "To  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us  "  was  the  very  height  of  Bobbie  Burns's  aspi- 
rations. Had  he  been  a  Prefect  he  might,  at  all  events, 
have  gratified  his  wish  to  some  extent.  He  would  have 
seen  what  his  concierge,  his  cook,  his  creditors,  his  ene- 
mies, and,  perhaps,  his  dearest  friends,  said  of  him  to  the 
police.  Yes,  it  must  have  been  very  interesting  reading, 
i\I.  Andrieux.  No  wonder  you  have  been  so  cutting,  so 
savage,  and  so  uncommonly  bilious  since  your  connection 
with  the  Prefecture. 

But,  oh,  M.  Andrieux,  if  you  have  been  exaggerating; 
if  you  have  been  showing  things  as  you  see  them  yourself, 
through  the  medium  of  your  own  jaundiced  organs;  if  you 
have  been  seeking  vengeance  for  that  same  tell-tale  dossier 
— then,  indeed,  you  deserve  severe  chastisement;  for  you 
have  played  the  very  mischief.  Henceforth  our  dreams 
will  be  of  spies,  and  all  our  belief  in  our  fellows  will  be 
tinge'd  with  horrible  suspicion.  Mephistopheles  worked 
thus  on  the  heart  and  brain  of  Faust.  You  have  shown 
people  how  they  can  get  revenge  without  the  slightest  dan- 
ger 10  themselves.  No  need  to  buy  revolvers  and  shoot 
the  man  you  dislike;  you  have  only  to  send  in  your  de- 
nunciations to  the  Prefecture,  and  they  will  all  be  hoarded 
up,  and  be  produced  against  him  whenever  it  is  needful. 
Aurelien  Scholl,  wittily  touching  on  this  matter  the  other 
morning,  in  one  of  the  dailies,  tells  an  amusing  story  that, 
unfortunately,  corroborates  in  a  measure  these  assertions 
of  Andrieux.  "  I  remember,"  says  he,  "  a  poor  devil  who 
vegetated  on  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  francs  under  the 
Empire,  and  never  got  the  promotion  he  was  entitled  to. 
His  less-deserving  colleagues  were  promoted  over  his 
head.  In  vain  he  protested,  and  again  protested.  Even 
his  own  direct  chiefs  could  not  understand  it.  At  last  one 
of  them  had  an  inspiration.  He  went  to  the  Prefecture. 
There  he  ascertained  that  the  poor  fellow  had,  fifteen 
years  before,  inherited  a  few  thousand  francs  from  his  un- 
cle. A  disappointed  relative  had  written  an  anonymous 
letter  to  M.  Pietri,  accusing  him  of  having  poisoned  his 
uncle  to  get  his  money.  And  though  the  utter  absurdity 
of  the  charge  was  evident  to  all,  the  damaging  document 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  his  dossier." 

We  Republicans  have  believed  hitherto  that  such  things 
did  sometimes  occur  under  imperial  rule,  but  we  fondly 
hoped  we  were  living  under  a  purer  form  of  government — 
a  hope  which  we  must  now  dismiss  from  our  minds  if  we 
intend  to  place  any  reliance  in  the  truth  of  M.  Andrieux's 
"  Souvenirs."  A  fearful  perspective  is  opened  to  the  in- 
nocent, and  the  wrong-doer  is  provided  with  such  an  easy 
weapon  wherewith  to  wreak  the  bitterness  of  envy  and  all 
unrighteousness.  Suppose  one  man  happens  to  have  a 
grudge  against  another  man  who  may  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  save  his  life,  or  who  may  have  lent  him  money. 
He  wants  to  be  even  with  him.  His  superiority  galls  him. 
What  does  he  do?  Why,  he  sits  down  in  his  study  and 
writes  a  libelous  letter  to  the  Prefecture  about  him.  It 
will  be  carefully  added  to  the  dossier  of  the  other  man,  and 
perhaps  be  the  means  of  keeping  him  out  of  the  first  good 
thing  that  offers.  Suppose  a  lady  happens  to  have  had  a 
quarrel  with  her  concierge — even  worms  who  live  on  fifth 
floors  will  sometimes  turn.  A  rebuke  about  stealing  her 
coal,  or  corrupting  her  servant,  may  have  led  to  "  words," 
and  unpleasantness.  Don't  imagine  for  a  moment  the 
matter  drops  when,  after  a  parting  volley,  the  injured  loca- 
taire  sails  majestically  up  the  many  stairs  which  lead  to 
her  particular  flat.  No;  Mme.  Pipelet  will  write  an  anony- 
mous post-card  to  the  Prefecture  that  evening,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  it  will  have  a  place  assigned  to  it  in  one 
of  the  neat  little  pigeon-  holes,  and  any  one  who  has  suffi- 
cient interest  to  get  at  the  secret  of  that  horrible  Star  Cham- 
ber will  be  informed  that  this  particular  lady  is  in  the  habit 
of  coming  home  at  disreputable  hours,  or  that  rumor  whis- 
pers she  is  not  a  bit  better  than  she  ought  to  be. 

For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  dossiers  are  put 
by  so  carefully  merely  with  a  view  to  provide  matter  for 
the  literary  productions  of  ex-prefects.  They  are  taken 
down  when  occasion  warrants,  the  dust  blown  off,  and  the 
contents  used  to  fortify  the  otherwise  feeble  arm  of  the 
law.  Madame  wishes  to  get  a  divorce  from  her  husband, 
who  is  a  scamp.  Her  pigeon-hole  is  turned  out,  and  woe 
to  her  if,  in  the  course  of  her  existence,  she  has  made  an 
enemy  whose  evidence  happens  to  be  stored  up  there 
against  her,  unless  indeed  that  of  her  husband  turns  out  to 
be  the  most  voluminous  dossier  of  the  two,  when  the  small 
amount  of  bad  in  the  one  may  be  outbalanced  by  the 
greater  amount  in  the  other. 

With  all  my  bitter  feelings  against  M.  Andrieux — and 
they  are  bitter  as  those  of  all  well-meaning  people  certainly 
will  be — I  can  not  refrain  from  feeling  just  a  little  envious 
of  the  amusement  he  must  have  derived  from  reading  some 
of  the  dossiers  of  people  now  high  in  the  world's  esteem. 
Every  one  has  forgotten  that  the  noble  embassador  was 
once  a  fugitive  in  Leicester  Square;  that  the  eminent  finan- 
cier whose  word  is  worth  thousands  at  the  Bourse  once 
barely  escaped  bankruptcy;  that  the  stately  dowager  who 
looks  so  kind  and  benevolent  beneath  her  powdered  hair 
and  diamonds,  at  the  opera,  has  a  shameful  story  to  hide; 
that  the  smiling  countess  whose  receptions  are  so  charm- 
ing is  the  daughter  of  a  laundress,  while  her  friend  the 
marquise  was  once  found  half  dead  from  asphyxia  in  the 
garrett  of  a  grisette. 

The  "  Souvenirs  "  are  not  only  exciting  much  interest  in 
Pans,  but  have  found  an  echo  in  London.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  even  ventures  to  say  that  the  interior  of  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Police  has  its  parallel  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  and  that  what  is  done  for  "  Tout  Paris  "  is  done 
a's°  for  "Tout  London,"  although  the  work  there  is  in 
the  hands  not  so  much  of  the  police  as  of  a  certain  kind 
of  newspapers,  who  keep  their  dossiers  ready  foryouincase 
of  future  quarrel.  That  the  memoirs  of  M.  Andrieux 
"  could  be  equaled  in  piquancy  by  those  of  at  least  one 
newspaper  office  in  London"  will,  I  should  think,  be  a 
revelation  quite  as  startling  to  the  good  people  of  Mayfair 
and  Tyburnia  as  the  ex-prefect's  "  Souvenirs  "  are  to  Par- 
lsl?ns-       .  Parisina. 

Paris,  January'  16,  1885. 

Twenty-five  ex-Confederate  officers  are  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  more  than  fifty  in  the  House. 


PATTI    AND    NEVADA. 


A  Correspondent  Writes  us  about  their  Appearance  in  New  Orleans. 

Patti  commenced  the  second  week  of  her  engagement  in 
"  Linda,"  on  Monday  evening  last,  and  sung  brilliantly  to 
an  elegant  assemblage.  The  telegraph  must  have  informed 
you  how  she  sung  to  a  crowded  house  in  a  cracked  theatre 
one  night  last  week,  and  how  the  falling  of  a  lot  of  plaster- 
ing nearly  created  a  panic  at  the  St.  Charles;  and  that  the 
audience,  or  a  great  portion  of  it,  made  a  break  for  the 
doors,  and  that  but  few  of  the  badly  scared  ones  returned. 
But  that  isn't  all :  the  episode  proved  to  be  a  very  poor  ad- 
vertising card  for  his  Napoleonic  nibs,  Mapleson,  and 
lyric  tumbled  to  bad  @  worse,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
California  "  pet,"  who  already  projects  another  raid  upon 
the  music-loving  San  Franciscans.  It  is  true  that,  although 
the  police  and  others  found  at  least  a  bushel  of  fallen  plas- 
ter, the  lessee,  with  his  bright  eyes  and  lantern,  couldn't 
find  a  speck,  and  so  he  informed  the  people  of  New  Or- 
leans in  a  card.  Still,  theatre-goers  gave  the  St.  Charles  a 
wide  berth  during  the  rest  of  the  week,  and  so  the  gallant 
Colonel  was  compelled  to  take  his  company  to  the  French 
Opera  House,  which  the  diva  filled  to  overflowing  on  the 
e^ning  mentioned.  Patti  seems  to  be  enjoying  herself 
here,  outside  of  her  highly  remunerative  work,  and  has  di- 
vided her  daytime  between  the  Exposition  grounds  and 
Buffalo  Bill's  during  the  present  week.  Yesterday  she 
spent  nearly  the  whole  afternoon  in  the  Main,  and  Gov- 
ernment, and  States'  buildings,  accompanied  by  Nicolini 
and  others  of  the  troupe.  Patti  acted  and  sung  "  Linda" 
with  exquisite  care  and  nicety;  and  if  there  is  any  let-down 
in  her  charming  voice  the  receipts  at  the  box-office  do  not 
attest  it.  Miss  Emma  Nevada,  whom  I  have  heard  once, 
has  a  beautiful  voice  and  excellent  method,  and  has  been 
well  educated  and  trained.  I  think  she  will  be  greatly 
liked  in  California,  aside  from  the  cordial  welcome  which 
will  be  given  heron  account  of  her  having  been  born  upon 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  critic  of  the  Picayune  pays  a  handsome  compliment 
to  Patti,  but  insinuates  that  Time's  unerring  finger  has  been 
placed  on  her  throat: 

"  At  the  head  of  the  list,  of  course,  the  Queen  of  Song,  the  great 
Patti,  assumes  spontaneously  her  proper  place.  Physically  she 
has  changed  but  little  from  the  Patti  of  three  years  ago.  A  little 
more  roundness  in  the  outlines,  but  the  same  Juno  look  and  su- 
preme elegance  of  dress  and  motion;  the  same  imperious  though 
gracefully  curved  mouth,  and  dark,  flashing  eyes  that  light  her 
song.  Of  her  immense  talent  it  would  be  supeifluous  to  speak; 
the  world  has  recognized  it,  the  nations  are  at  her  feet,  and  all 
chroniclers  of  musical  events  have  in  every  manner  of  style  and 
language  recorded  and  extolled  the  gifts  and  acquirements  of  this 
phenomenal  child  of  nature  and  art.  Bom  a  millionaire  of  art, 
Patti  has  squandered  without  stint  the  marvelous  riches  of  her 
voice.  A  queen  of  song,  she  has  made  arbitrary  use  of  her  prerog- 
ative and  has  coerced  her  organ  of  apparently  unlimited  scope  to 
attempt  and  triumph  over  every  score,  from  Amina  in  'La  Som- 
nambula,'  to  Aida,  and  Elsa  in  '  Lohengrin.'  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  lavish  expenditure  of  apparently  unlimited  means, 
and  the  usurer  Time  now  beginning  to  call  in  his  interest,  that 
wonderful  voice,  over-stiained,  refuses  now  to  a  degree  to  answer 
the  aspirations  and  dictates  of  its  willful  mistress,  and  the  diva, 
it  must  be  said,  has  seen  the  brightest  days  of  her  marvelously  suc- 
cessful career.  Nevertheless,  she  remains  a  sceptred  queen  for  all 
that,  and  if  the  jewels  on  her  diadem  have  paled,  tbey  are  dazzling 
still,  and  nothing  can  rob  her  of  her  phenomenal  talent.  At  least 
so  think  the  public,  and  gave  eloquent  proof  of  an  admiration 
without  bounds  by  filling  to  suffocation  the  St.  Charles  Theatre 
on  Friday  night  under  circumstances  which  no  other  living  artist 
could  have  overcome." 

And  the  Times- Democrat,  too,  thinks  that  transpositions 
have  been  made  that  would  not  have  been  acceptable  to 
the  queen  of  song  a  few  years  ago,  and  says: 

"  Patti  was  in  good  voice  and  spirits,  so  that  she  delighted  her  au- 
dience with  some  brilliant  singing.  Her  sprightliness,  grace,  and 
admirable  virtuosity  reminded  one  of  her  halcyon  days,  and  she 
was  recalled  again  and  again.  Her  duet  with  Pierroito  was  en- 
cored, and  her  scene  and  the  charming  boufle  duet  with  the  basso 
in  the  second  act  was  given  with  such  wit  that  the  recalls  and  ap- 
plause were  enthusiastic.  Nor  did  she  fail  to  render  with  true  dra- 
matic accent  the  sad  portion  of  Linda's  career,  from  the  scene  with 
her  father  to  the  moment  when  her  reason  is  restored  to  her  by  the 
magic  of  love.  At  the  close  of  the  opera  she  gave,  as  announced, 
such  a  pathetic  rendering  of  '  Home,  Sweet  Home  '  as  she  atone 
can  do.  which  was  acknowledged  by  raptures  from  the  public. 
What,  indeed,  if  parts  of  the  score  of  Linda  had  been  transposed 
something  like  one  tone  lower,  it  was  sung  and  acted  as  Patti  so 
well  knows  how,  and  one  does  not  have  a  chance  to  hear  a  diva 
every  day." 

Of  Miss  Nevada,  the  same  paper  says: 

"As  concerns  mechanism,  it  is  evident  that  her  schooling  has 
been  of  the  best,  nursing  an  intelligence  quick  to  receive  and  apt  to 
assimilate.  Her  staccaii  are  like  notes  from  a  perfect  flute,  her 
connected  sounds  of  such  astonishing  equality  as  the  violin  alone 
can  exemplify;  she  trills  like  a  bird  in  ascending  and  descending 
scales;  each  note  clear  and  distinct.  Her  arpeqgi,  sostenutos, 
and  diminuendos  are  marvels  of  correctness  and  finish,  and  there 
is  an  astonishing  neatness  and  facility  in  her  achievement  of  the 
most  difficult  mechanical  feats.  Her  musical  sentiment  is  native 
and  well  developed,  for,  unlike  most  of  the  greatest  chanteuses  li- 
girts,  she  feels  what  she  sing*,  phrases  from  the  heart,  and  pos- 
sesses that  sympathetic  genius  which  infuses  her  feeling  into  a  re- 
sponsively  receptive  audience.  But  her  especial  guardian  angels 
are  naturalness  and  charm.  Her  effects  are  obtained  by  means  of 
an  almost  naive— it  could  be  said  sublime— simplicity,  and  difficul- 
ties are  overcome  by  her  with  such  clear-cut  neatness  and  facile 
manner  as  to  seem  easy  of  attempt.  This  is  either  naturat  genius 
or  the  pinnacle  of  art.  It  might  be  well  to  ascribe  the  result  to  a 
combination  of  both.  Mile.  Nevada  excels  all  the  Lucias  that  ever 
appeared  on  the  New  Orleans  lyric  stage,  taking  everything  to- 
gether. In  some  things  she  excels  there  ihe  performances  of  either 
Patti  or  Gerster,  though  these  great  artists,  on  the  other  hand, 
possess  qualities  which  she  lacks,  or  ahich  are  not  developed  yet 
in  her  artistic  nature.  The  quality  of  her  voice,  whose  flexibility 
is  marvelous  and  purity  unsurpassed,  has  much  io  do  with  her  su- 
periority in  this  role,  which  is  essentially  of  sentiment ;  and  it  is  in 
this  relation  that  the  permeating  tendencies  and  persuasive  pas- 
sion, so  wonderfully  combined  in  her  timbre,  give  such  fascinating 
effect  to  her  vocalization." 

Leonora. 


New  Orleans,  February  6,  1S1 


An  English  lady  recently  refused  to  have  her  baby  vac- 
cinated with  virus  from  the  arm  of  a  grandchild  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  all  her  family  were  Conservatives,  and  she 
did  not  wish  the  taint  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Liberalism  intro- 
duced into  it. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Fifth  Philharmonic  Concert. 

The  extra  Philharmonic  concert,  given  last  Saturday  afternoon, 
presented  three  unusual  attractions.  These  were  a  performance 
upon  a  day  and  at  an  hour  of  generally  available  leisure,  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  debutantes,  and  a  requested  repetition  of  the 
"Laendliche  Hochzeit"  symphony.  Piatt's  Hall  was,  accord- 
ingly, well  filled,  and  a  more  attentive  audience  has  not  gathered 
during  the  season.  Upon  its  first  introduction,  some  weeks  ago, 
to  ears  unfamiliar  with  Goldmark's  ideas  and  orchestral  manner, 
the  "Country  Wedding"  was  rather  undemonstratively  received. 
But  an  after-sense  of  appreciation — which  sometimes  works  us 
such  unhappiness  when  it  comes  too  late  for  the  restoration  of  a 
choice,   yet  undervalued,  experience— has    been  spreading,  and 

f rowing,  and  finally  culminating  in  a  greatly  interested  regard, 
'he  music  was  consequently  followed  carefully  and  intelligently; 
and  fully  repaid  all  this  complimentary  heed  with  really  exquisite 
concords,  a  delightful  instrumentation,  and  a  striking  richness  of 
effect  in  certain  movements.  These  divisions,  altogether,  were: 
"A  Wedding  March,"  "Bridal  Hymn,"  "Serenade,"  "In  the 
Garden,"  and  "  Dance."  In  the  "  March  "  occurred  specially  sat- 
isfying passages  for  full  orchestra,  and  through  the  "Serenade," 
like  Guinevere's  song,  crept  "a  little,  broken,  blind,  sweet  melo- 
dy." But  "  In  the  Garden  "  the  most  enjoyable  thoughts  of  the 
composition  find  expression.  The  symphony  winds  up  with  a 
somewhat  unfortunate  anti-climax  in  the  succeeding  "Dance." 
One  would  prefer  to  be  left  with  that  soft  chirp  of  insects  still 
sounding  in  the  air,  with  the  vision  of  moonlight-flooded  spaces, 
"with  the  low  murmur  of  human  voices,  and  be  spared  the  ferocious 
noise  which  closes  the  scene.  The  remaining  orchestral^ umbers 
comprised  Reinecke's  "Jubilee  Overture,''played  for  the  first  time, 
and  Schubert's  "Moment  Musical"  in  F  minor,  which  was  re- 
peated. 

Although  upon  this  occasion  Miss  Belle  Welton  appeared  for 
the  first  time  with  orchestra,  her  playing  is  well  enough  known  to 
have  gained  a  definite  place  in  public  favor.  She  has  previously 
impressed  her  hearers  as  a  pianist  of  brilliant  parts,  one  thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  technicalities  of  her  art,  and  characterized  by 
peculiar  gifts  of  fluency  and  quick  intellectual  insight.  In  the 
light  of  this  preconceived  opinion,  her  treatment  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  Chopin's  F  minor  Concerto  tallied  very  nearly  with  one's 
expectation  of  what  it  would  be — finished,  accurate,  explicit,  but 
cold.  For  this  reason  Miss  Welton's  playing  of  the  second  move- 
ment was  doubly  surprising  and  successful.  After  that  moment  of 
pause  her  mood  and  manner  changed  completely;  a  certain  vague 
stiffness  vanished,  and  she  lent  herself  to  such  a  mobility  and  del- 
icacy of  expression  that  one  hung  upon  her  light,  firm,  suggestive 
touch  like  a  child  upon  the  words  of  a  fairy  tale.  This  beautiful 
quality  of  imagination,  of  refined  and  tender  feeling,  ran  through 
all  that  followed.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  reproduce  such  an  effect 
in  words.  "  It  is  like  a  ripple  in  a  stream  that  catches  a  glint  of 
sunshine  every  moment,  but  does  not  admit  of  being  dipped  oat, 
glint  and  all,  with  a  tin  cup."  Miss  Welton's  inspiration— if  such 
is  the  term  which  expresses  the  result  of  hard  work  illumined  by  a 
broadening  sensibility — did  not  desert  her  in  the  third  and  last 
movement  of  the  concerto.  This,  too,  was  played  with  a  charm 
springing  not  only  from  a  sympathetic  comprehension  of  its  pur- 

f»ose,  but  also  with  all  that  excellence  born  of  a  faithful  memory, 
all,  pure  tone,  and  literal  recital.  In  response  to  a  persistent  and 
enthusiastic  recall,  Miss  Welton  gave  an  unaccompanied  selection 
— a  sparkling  Tarantelle  (op.  6),  by  Rubinstein,  for  which  she  was 
again  cordially  applauded. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Kelly  was  not  less  warmly  received  in  her  Recita- 
tive and  Aria  from  ''Don  Giovanni,"  "Crudele?  Ah,  no,  mio 
bene!  "  The  chief  strength  of  her  unworn  and  agreeable  soprano 
voice  lies  in  the  upper  registers.  Away  from  these  points  of  van- 
tage, her  notes  are  best  described  as  cores  of  tone  in  breathy  en- 
velopes—unquestionably  sweet  and  pure,  but  insufficiently  vocal- 
ized. The  effect  of  Miss  Kelly's  singing  is  therefore  weakened  at 
the  outset,  and  a  certain  effusion  of  style  is  apparently  called  upon 
to  atone  for  this  lack  of  substantial  power.  Her  methods  other- 
wise exhibited  many  pleasing  characteristics.  A  remarkably  clear 
intonation,  flexibility,  ease,  and  a  very  charming  earnestness  dis- 
tinguish Miss  Kelly's  efforts.  She  certainly  possesses  her  share  of 
that  genuine  musical  intuition,  "  worth  much  or  little,  according 
to  the  labor  spent  in  putting  it  into  shape."  And  as  her  singing 
shows  what  could  only  result  from  devotion  to  conscientious  study, 
these  results  are  of  real  value.  The  decided  phrasing  of  her  little 
encore  song,  if  a  trifle  mechanical,  was  very  innocent,  lucid,  and 
crisp,  and  both  her  selections  were  warmly  praised  by  the  audience. 


Concert  of  the  Loring  Club. 

By  dint  of  patient  practice,  careful,  wise  instruction,  and  a  sus- 
tained enthusiasm  of  purpose,  the  singing  of  the  Loring  Club  has 
attained  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  which  apparently  could  not  be 
improved  upon.  Of  its  kind  nothing  could  be  more  finished  or 
more  satisfying.  The  programme  given  last  Tuesday  evening,  be- 
fore a  crowdedaudience  at  Piatt's  Hall,  impressed  this  conviction 
with  new  and  final  force.  The  chorus  has  been  as  delightful  at 
other  times,  no  doubt,  as  in  the  first  number  of  the  evening, 
"  Hail  to  Song,"  by  Miiller-Hartung.  But  the  second  selection, 
Von  Weber's  " Silent  Night,"  led  one  to  exclaim,  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  true  success  that  follows  upon  well-educated  art  work, 
"  Thou,  O  God,  givest  all  good  things  to  labor!  "  As  an  example 
of  exquisite  pianissimo  singing,  nothing  to  quite  equal  the  "  Silent 
Night  "  can  be  recalled.  The  subduing  of  such  a  body  of  sound 
to  a  hushed  yet  perfectly  intelligible  murmur,  is  an  accomplish- 
ment over  which  one  is  divided  between  wonder  and  admiration. 
It  is  a  simple  enough  proposition— though  possibly  some  of  us 
would  not  find  it  so  deliciously  elegant  after  all— to  undertake  the 
training  of  voices  which  are  only  expected,  like  children  at  a  Sun- 
day-school concert,  to  "sing  out  good  and  loud."  But  when  it 
comes  to  controlling  these  collected  voices,  each  backed  by  an  in- 
dividuality and  will  of  its  own,  to  teaching  them  self-renunciation, 
and  to  releasing  or  restraining  their  united  force  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  widely  differing  musical  thought,  the  task  as- 
sumes very  different  proportions.  That  Mr.  Loring  has  both 
learned  and  taught  the  secret  cf  this  undertaking,  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  his  singers  themselves.  They  are  pliant,  responsive, 
and  vigilant  to  a  point  beyond  which  nothing  can  be  asked;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  note  they  sing  which  could  be  wished  different 
in  any  way.  A  second  quiet  selection  was  Abt's  "  Night  Song." 
This  was  followed  by  "  King  Olaf 's  Christmas,"  by  Dudley  Buck, 
with  accompaniment  of  orchestra,  piano,  and  organ.  As  it  will 
be  remembered,  the  composition  is  more  highly  imitative  than 
some  others  of  this  author,  the  music  throughout  being  adapted 
with  great  minuteness  to  the  spirit  and  signification  of  the  words. 
The  solo  parts  were  finely  and  appropriately  taken  by  Mr.  Stone, 
bass,  and  Mr.  Walton,  tenor. 

In  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Piano,"  by  Lackenbacher,  the  humorous 
element  was  amusingly  brought  into  play,  the  description  of  the 
seventeen -year -old  daughter's  hand  being  touched  off  with  a  laugh- 
ably clever  quirk — "so  fane,  so  small."  Fun  of  this  sort,  however, 
seldom  enters  into  the  Loring  Club  work.  Their  aim  is  too  serious 
to  overdo  such  matters.  A  "  Spanish  Serenade,"  by  Dregert,  af- 
forded much  pleasure,  but  not  more  than  Schubert's  "  Gondolier's 
Song."  This,  with  its  chiming  "  bell  from  Mark's  high  tower," 
embodied  all  those  niceties  of  accent,  phrase,  and  expression  which 
carry  the  feeling  of  so  much  care  having  been  expended  to  make 
everything  exactly  right.  The  "  Tar's  Song,"  by  Hatton,  was  re- 
ceived with  a  marked  attention  not  always  bestowed  upon  a  clos- 
ing number,  and  was  sung  with  much  vivacity  and  distinctness  of 
enunciation.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  playing 
of  a  string  orchestra  under  Mr.  Loring's  direction.  The  musicians 
were  F.  De  Gomez,  F.  H.  Loring,  F.  Piepers.  H.  D.  W,  Schmidt, 
H.  Seekamp,  H.  Siering,  J.  Ubban,  J.  Willard,  violins;  S.  E.  Goe, 
L.  Knell,  J.  Mathieu,  violas;  J.  A.  Langstroth,  C.L.  Mathieu, 
'cellos;  H.  W.  Miille,  bass;  and  their  work  gave  evidence  of  pains- 


taking preparation.  "A  Confession,"  by  Schulz-Schwerin,  was 
exceedingly  refined  in  diction,  though  not  at  all  ambitious  in  style. 
It  was  played,  as  were  the  other  selections,  with  a  minute  regard 
to  dynamic  effects.  "Mandolina,"  a  still  lighter  little  work, 
played  pizzicato  throughout,  called  forth  storms  of  applause,  and 
was  repeated.  The  crescendos  in  "Mandolina"  were  slightly  in- 
clined to  bulge  and  waver,  and  the  stroke  of  the  players  was  occa- 
sionally at  variance.  But  the  imitation  was  so  irresistible  and  the 
rhythm  so  enchanting  that  everything  was  forgiven.  (lA  Sum- 
mer Excursion,"  by  Zollner,  included  five  short  movements — 
"Morning  Greeting,"  "Mill  Song,"  "The  Quiet  of  the  Forest," 
"Breaking  Camp,  and  a  "Peasant's  Dance."  A  suggestion  of 
scratchiness  among  the  violins  marred  several  passages  of  this 
purely  imagined  little  episode;  but  it  was  played  delightfully.  The 
second  ana  third  movements  were  especially  interesting;  the  con- 
tributions of  the  orchestra  were  altogether  novel  and  enjoyable. 
In  addition  to  these  instrumentalists,  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  pre- 
sided at  the  piano,  and  Miss  Helene  Coe  at  the  organ.        F.  A. 


On  Monday  evening,  February  i6th,  at  Irving  Hall,  Signor  En- 
rico Campobello  will  give  a  concert,  assisted  by  Miss  Eno  Wads- 
worth,  Mrs.  Calderwood,  Signor  Baldanza,  Herr  Carl  Formes,  Mr. 
Charles  Goflrie,  Mr.  Mathieu,  and  Mr.  Enrico  Sorge.  The  pro- 
gramme is  as  follows: 

Grand  Trio  in  F,  op.  54,  violin,  'cello,  and  piano-forte Fesca. 

Messrs.  GorTrie,  Mathieu,  and  Enrico  Sorge. 

Aria,  Madamina Mozart. 

Mr.  Carl  Formes. 

Song,  Ah  non  giunge Bellini. 

Miss  Wadsworth. 

Aria,  Quando  le  Sere Verdi. 

Signor  Baldanza. 

Scotch  Ballad,  "Jamie  Deane" Bischoff. 

Mrs.  Calderwood. 

Song,  "Nazareth" Gounod. 

Signor  Campobello,  and  Chorus. 

Solo  Violin,  II  Tremolo De  Beriot. 

Mr.  Charles  Goffrie. 

Song,  "  Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye" Hatton. 

Miss  Eno  Wadsworth. 

Trio,  Troncar  Suoi  di Rossini. 

Messrs.  Baldanza,  Campobello,  and  Formes. 

Song,  "The  Flower  Girl" Bevignani. 

Mrs.  Calderwood. 

Ballads a.  "Village  Blacksmith."    b.  "  Kelvin  Grove." 

Signor  Enrico  Campobello. 

Song,  La  Donna  e  Mobile Verdi. 

Signor   Baldanza. 

Grand  Aria,  Suoni  la  Tromba Bellini. 

Signor  Campobello  and  Herr  Formes. 

Signor  Campobello  will  also  sing,  by  desire  of  many  friends, 
"  In  the  Gloaming  "  and  "  Leaving,  yet  Loving."    - 


The  additions  to  the  roll  of  membership  of  the -Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  since  the  election  of  officers  in  December  last, 
have  been  so  great  as  to  necessitate  a  removal  to  more  capacious 
quarters  in  which  to  have  the  rehearsals  every  Thursday  evening, 
and  for  that  purpose  the  large  room  under  the  Metropolitan  Tem- 
ple, Jessie  Street,  near  Fifth,  has  been  rented.  On  the  23d  Febru- 
ary, the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Handel  will  be 
celebrated  all  over  the  world  in  various  ways.  In  this  city  it  will 
take  the  form  of  a  concert  made  up  of  selections  from  the  many 
works  of  Handel  and  some  of  Haydn's.  It  will  take  place  at  the 
Metropolitan  Temple,  under  the  direction  of  A.  C.  Emier,  organ- 
ist of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore  will  give  a  concert  at  Hamilton  Church, 
Oakland,  on  Friday  evening,  20th  instant.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
Miss  Bessie  Marshall,  Professor  E.  Barth,  assistant  organist  of 
St.  Thomas  Church,  Leipsic,  and  Mr.  Adolph  Grethen.  At  this 
concert  Mr.  Pasmore  will  make  his  first  public  appearance  as  an 
organ  soloist  by  the  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  C  minor  Sonata. 


Miss  Marie  Hyde  gives  a  concert  with  the  three  Joran  children, 
assisted  by  Signor  Campobello  and  Mrs.  Blake-Alverson,  in  Sacra- 
mento, on  Tuesday  evening,  February  17th,  at  the  Congregational 
Church.  It  bids  fair  to  be  a  social  as  well  as  musical  event — hav- 
ing such  ladies  as  Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman  and  Mrs.  Creed  Hay- 
mond  for  its  earnest  and  enthusiastic  supporters. 


The  San  Francisco  Orchestral  Union  announce  the  second  con- 
cert of  the  sixth  season,  to  take  place  at  Metropolitan  Hall, 
Wednesday  evening,  25th  instant.  1  he  Union  will  be  assisted  by 
Miss  Anna  L.  Kelly,  soprano,  and  Miss  Carpenter,  solo  pianist. 
The  concert  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  Toepke. 


Mr.  Edgar  S.  Kelley's  "Macbeth  music"  was  given  on  Thursday 
afternoon  to  a  very  large  and  critical  audience.  Such  is  the  pres- 
sure on  our  columns  this  week  that  we  are  obliged  to  defer  the  re- 
view of  it  until  the  next  issue. 


The  embarrassment  and  failure  of  Oliver  Brothers,  the 
greatest  iron  firm  in  Pittsburg,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  iron  firms  of  America,  and  the  difficulties  besetting  the 
iron  trade  everywhere,  ought  to  teach  the  iron-workers  now 
on  a  strike  in  San  Francisco  that  there  are  possibilities 
more  disastrous  than  the  loss  of  a  small  percentage  of  their 
wages.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  less  disaster  to  the  em- 
ployees of  Oliver  Brothers,  if  they  had  aided  this  firm  to 
tide  over  its  temporary  embarrassment  by  accepting  less 
wages?  Bankruptcy  to  the  employer  and  capitalist  means 
no  labor  at  any  price  to  the  laborer.  We  do  not  mean  to 
hint  that  there  is  any  fear  that  the  iron  men  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  in  danger  of  closing  their  concerns  on  account  of 
financial  embarrassment,  but  we  do  mean  to  be  understood 
as  saying  that  when  they  declare  they  can  not  afford  to  pay 
the  present  wages,  and  ask  workmen  to  submit  to  a  reduc- 
tion, the  failure  of  such  firms  as  Oliver  Brothers  and  the 
embarrassment  surrounding  the  iron  manufacturers  of  the 
nation  raise  the  presumption  that  they  are  in  earnest. 
The  inability  of  trie  Union  Foundry  to  carry  on  its  busi- 
ness would  be  widely  felt.  It  can  not  carry  it  on  if  it 
would,  and  it  would  not  if  it  could,  except  at  a  profit,  and 
when  honorable  men — men  known  as  the  friends  of  labor, 
laborers  themselves — give  assurance  of  their  inability  to 
carry  on  business  at  present  rates  of  wages,  it  will  be  pru- 
dent if  the  striking  mechanics  of  this  city  will  consider 
whether  this  may  not  be  true;  and  the  next  question  to  ask 
themselves  and  each  other,  whether  it  will  not  be  better 
to  accept  less  wages  with  the  assurance  of  continuing  em- 
ployment than  arbitrarily  to  adhere  to  a  policy  which  may 
deprive  them  of  work  altogether. 


The  art  class  at  the  School  of  Design  is  now  working  on 
life-sketches  from  the  nude.  Virgil  Williams  is  the  in- 
structor for  the  ladies  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  after- 
noons, and  on  the  same  evenings  Narjot  instructs  the  male 
scholars.    The  school  has  recently  been  refitted. 


THE    ALLEGED   HUMORIS I 

Why  are  birds  melancholy  in  the  morning?  Because  their  little 
bills  are  all  over  dew. — Audubon. 

11  Wanted,  a  distinguished  and  healthy-looking  man  to  be  '  cured 
patient '  in  a  doctor's  waiting-room.  Address  I.  B.  R.,  Poste  Res* 
tante." — French  Advertisement. 

"  I  wonder,  uncle,"  said  a  little  girl,  "  if  men  will  ever  live  to  be 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  old?  "  "  No,  my  child;  that  was 
tried  once,  and  the  race  grew  so  bad  that  the  world  had  to  be 
drowned." — Ex, 

A  rabbi  is  instructing  a  child  of  Israel  in  the  story  of  Joseph  and 
Po'iphar's  wife.  He  adds:  "Joseph  fled  from  Potiphar's  house, 
leaving  there  his  mantle. '  The  innocent  boy  replied  :  "Was  it  a 
second-hand  clothes  shop?" — French  Paper. 

"  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  pass  paregorics  on  the 
deceased,"  remarked  a  Southern  funeral  orator.  "Panegyrics," 
corrected  a  person  present.  "As  you  please,  sir,"  remarked  the 
orator,  stiffly;  "  the  words  are  anonymous." — Ex. 

Old  Liner— "  We  had  a  capital  supper,  Tommy,  but  I  wasn't 
hungry  and  told  the  waiter  to  bring  me  the  mrangs."  Tommy — 
"But  that  isn't  the  way  to  pronounce  m-e-r-i-n-gu-e-s."  Old 
Liner — "  Probably  not;  but  it's  the  way  to  get  'em.  — Ex. 

The  dress-coat  is  generally  worn  by  the  groom  at  the  city  wed- 
ding; "  but  for  an  elopement,"  says  the  Boston  Transcript, 
"  there's  nothing  like  the  cutaway."  On  such  occasions  the  bride 
should  be,  and  frequently  is,  provided  with  a  pull-back. — Norris- 
town  Herald. 

"  So  you  didn't  succeed  very  well  with  your  school  in  Illinois?  " 
"  No;  I  had  to  give  it  up  at  the  end  of  the  first  month."  "Did 
you  use  the  blackboard  much?  "  "No;  it  was  too  large.  But  I 
used  all  the  other  furniture  about  the  room  that  wasn't  nailed 
down." — Graphic. 

A  patent  medicine  advertisement  propounds  the  startling  ques- 
tion :  "  Do  you  know  why  your  liver  fails  to  act?  "  We  do.  Our 
liver  has  no  legs  to  display  in  fascinating  tights,  and  does  not 
yearn  for  the  applause  of  the  multitude  or  the  triumphs  of  the 
stage. — Through  A  fail. 

The  teacher  was  trying  to  teach  the  boy  something  about  navi- 
gation. "  Now,  suppose  your  father  should  start  to-morrow  morn- 
ing to  walk  across  the  river;  could  he  do  it?"  "No,  sir."  "Of 
course  not,"  said  the  teacher,  much  encouraged.  "  And  why  not?" 

"Because" "Yes,  go  on;  because "    "Because  he's  in 

jail,  sir." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"  I  wonder  why  Adam  has  never  been  made  the  hero  of  some 
play  or  drama?  "  remarked  Ralph  Renton,  a  Galveston  nabob,  to 
John  Irving,  who  is  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind.  "  The  reason  why 
Adam  is  not  available  as  the  hero  of  a  play,"  replied  Irving,  "  is 
simply  because  it  is  not  possible  to  mix  him  up  in  a  scandal  with 
some  married  woman." — Texas  Si/tings. 

A  correspondent,  writing  from  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon,  says 
"that  stalks  of  fan  grass  are  found  in  that  region  which  measure 
thirty-five  feet  from  the  ground. — Christian  Register.  For  a  relig- 
ious paper  this  is  very  good.  When  our  correspondent  in  theCon- 
necticut  Valley  writes  us  that  the  asparagus  in  that  region  attains 
an  altitude  of  three  hundred  feet,  we  simply  notify  his  family. — Life. 

Jay  Gould's  little  boy  recently  went  to  visit  some  country  rela- 
tives. Early  in  the  morning  he  arose,  and,  missing  his  uncle, 
asked  one  of  his  cousins:  "Where's  Uncle  Jabez  gone?"  "He's 
gone  to  water  stock,"  replied  Jabez's  little  boy.  "W  hat,  so  early!" 
exclaimed  little  Jay  Gould;  "  why,  my  pa  never  waters  stock  un- 
til he  goes  down-town  in  the  city,  'bout  ten  or  eleven." — Pittsburg 
Chronicle. 

He  called  for  gin,  and  in  a  calm,  unembarrassed  sort  of  way, 
filled  his  glass  to  the  brim.  "See  here,  my  friend,"  expostulated 
the  bar-tender,  "  that  is  gin  you  are  pouring  out,  not  water,"  The 
customer  eyed  him  rebukingly  over  the  top  of  the  glass,  as  he 
slowly  drained  the  contents.  "  Mister,"  he  said,  in  a  hurt  tone  of 
voice,  "do  I  look  like  a  man  who  would  drink  that  much  water?" — 
New  York  Times. 

We  notice  that  the  Tribune  speaks  of  these  destroyers  of  prop- 
erty as  "  Dynamiteurs."  This  is  a  better  word  than  the  others  we 
are  accustomed  to  use.  Dynamiter  is  too  American.  The  profes- 
sion of  the  dynamiteur  is  one  which  the  beau  monde  delight  in  fol- 
lowing, and  the  elegance  of  this  new  term  fills  an  aching  void  in 
our  language.  We  congratulate  that  able  editeur,  Misteur  Whit- 
leur  Reid,  upon  the  discovery  of  this  long  and  eagerly  looked-feur 
weurd. — Life. 

-»•■■   ■ 

About  the  Women. 

"  I  don't  believe  in  fashionable  churches,"  said  a  lady;  "but, 
after  all,  considering  that  we  are  all  to  go  to  the  same  heaven, 
perhaps  it  is  better  to  keep  up  the  social  distinction  as  long^as  we 
can." 

"  Well,  how  were  the  ladies  dressed?  "  was  asked  at  one  of  the 
clubs  of  a  member  who  had  just  come  in  from  a  very  fashionable 
dinner-party.  "  My  dear  fellow,"  he  replied,  "  I  really  don't  know. 
The  fact  is,  I  didn't  think  of  looking  under  the  table." — Ex. 

11  Do  you  want  to  see  me  turn  a  flapjack?"  asked  a  Passaic  young 
lady  of  her  bashful  lover.    "  If  you  do,  come  into  the  other  room. 
And  then  he  grabbed  his  hat,  and  was  half-way  home  before  he 
realized  that  she  wanted  him  to  go  into  the  kitchen  and  witness  an 
exhibition  of  her  domestic  ability. — New  York  Dispatch. 

A  fascinating  woman  is  employed  by  the  secret  police  to  get  at 
the  secrets  of  a  foreign  diplomatist.  The  following  correspond- 
ence is  exchanged  "by  telegraph  between  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  his  emissary :  "Your  report  is  vague.  Obtain  further 
particulars."  "  Am  having  a  lover's  quarrel  with  him.  Shall  be 
reconciled  to-morrow;  will  send  full  details." — French  Paper. 

Two  young  ladies  entered  a  cigar  store,  and  one  of  them  said, 
timidly:  "  Have  you  any  choice  cigars,  sir?  I  want  them  for  a 
present."  "  Oh,  yes,  miss,"replied  the  tobaconist;  "  we  have  any 
choice  you  want,  from  a  cent  apiece  up."  "I  think  I  will  take 
some  of  the  one-cent  ones,  then,  if  they  are  choice.  I  had  no  idea 
that  choice  cigars  were  so  cheap.  Won't  Charlie  be  delighted?" 
she  said  to  her  companion,  as  they  left  the  store.  "  Poor  boy!  he 
is  so  fond  of  a  choice  cigar.  Ana  they  will  taste  all  the  better," 
she  added,  with  a  little  blush,  "for  having  come  from  me."—  Xew 
York  Times, 

One  recent  night,  on  a  west-bound  train,  a  lady  entered  early  to 
her  upper  berth,  but,  it  seemed,  could  not  go  to  sleep  readily.  Ere 
dropping  off  to  sleep  she  had  flung  one  foot  outside  of  her  birth, 
and  slumbered  on  seemingly  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  gentle- 
men were  gazing  at  her  hosiery.  One  gallant  passenger  called  his 
wife  and  bade  her  inform  the  sleeper  of  her  mishap,  and  the  pro- 
truding member  was  quickly  withdrawn.  Next  morning  the  male 
Eassengers  eyed  the  lady  quizzically,  but  she  seemed  in  nowise  em- 
arrassed.  Finally  some  smart  remarks  were  made  hitting  at  the 
incident  in  the  berth,  but  no  blushes  followed.  The  gentlemen 
were  somewhat  amazed  at  this  indifference,  and  piqued  at  the  loss 
of  the  fun  they  had  anticipated.  Then,  fearing  they  might  have 
made  a  mistake,  and  wasted  their  jokes  upon  the  wrong  lady,  they 
counseled  with  the  porter.  "  Dat's  de  same  lady,  sah,"said  the 
porter,  grinning;  "but  she  don't  mind  none  o'yo'  chafi,  sab.  She 
don'  care.  She^s  a  stah  actress,  she  is,  an'  gave  me  a  half  dolla'  to 
puil  de  curtains  back.  I  belieb  dat's  one  0'  her  ways  o'  advertis- 
ing, I  does."—  Chicago  Herald, 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    ANTIQUITY    OF    JESTS. 


By  Brander  Matthews. 


"  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun." — Ecclesiastes,  i,  o. 
"Nothing  is  new;    we  walk  where    others   went." — Herrick^ 
'  Htspe 'rides" 

"  For  out  of  the  old  fieldes,  as  men  saithe, 
Cometh  al  this  new  come,  fro  yere  to  yere, 
And  out  of  old  bookes,  in  goode  faithe, 
Cometh  all  this  new  science  that  men  lere." 

— Chaucer,  "  Assembly  of  Fools." 


There  are  not  a  few  %>ery  interesting  and  instructive 
books  waiting  to  be  written.  Two  goodly  tomes  there  are, 
for  example,  which  I  am  anxious  to  own — "The  Anecdote 
History  of  Private  Theatricals,"  and  "  An  Historical  Trea- 
tise on  Scene-painting  and  Stage-mechanism."  Unfortu- 
nately nobody  has  yet  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  write 
either  of  them,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any- 
where two  books  about  the  stage  more  entertaining,  more 
useful,  and  easier  to  put  together.  But  a  book  which  I 
would  receive  with  more  welcome  and  review  more  will- 
ingly even  than  these  is  "  The  Authentic  Jest-book,  chro- 
nologically arranged,  with  exact  reference  to  the  original 
authorities,  and  a  collation  of  the  parallel  passages  in  other 
authors."  It  may  be  thought  that  of  jest-books  we  have 
many,  and  that,  at  best,  they  are  but  dreary  reading.  And 
so  it  is.  But  the  "  Authentic  Jest-Book  "  is  wholly  unlike 
any  other  collection  of  jokes,  and  gibes,  and  repartees,  and 
witticisms;  it  is  unlike  them  all,  and  better  than  any  of 
them.  In  the  ordinary  gathering  of  merry  jests,  whether 
it  be  the  collection  of  Hierocles,  the  Greek,  or  of  Abou- 
na-wass,  the  Persian,  whether  it  be  the  "  Moyen  de  Par- 
venir,"  the  compilation  of  some  contemporary  of  Rabelais, 
or  the  "  Gesta  Romanorum  "  growing  together  in  monkish 
hands,  whether  it  be  the  humorous  anthology  of  the  worthy 
Poggio  or  that  credited  to  the  unworthy  Joseph  Miller,  in 
any  and  all  of  the  recognised  receptacles  of  the  waifs  and 
strays  of  wit  and  humor,  there  is  one  marked,  permanent, 
and  fatal  defect;  the  most  of  the  jokes  are  unidentified 
and  unauthenticated;  they  are  set  down  as  they  were  fam- 
iliar in  men's  mouths  at  the  time  Poggioand  the  double  of 
Joseph  Miller  and  Hierocles  and  their  fellows  went  about 
taking  notes.  In  other  words,  no  effort  has  been  made 
hitherto  to  show  the  genesis  of  jests,  and  to  declare  with 
precision  and  with  authority  just  when  a  given  jest  was  first 
made,  and  just  what  transformations  and  adventures  it  has 
since  undergone.  The  jest-book  I  want  is  one  giving 
chapter  and  verse  for  every  laugh  in  it. 

In  "  L  Esprit  dans  l'Histoire"  and  in  "  L'Esprit  des 
Autres,"  M.  Edouard  Fournier  has  made  an  attempt  along 
the  right  path;  and  he  was  followed  aptly  and  promptly  by 
Mr.  Abraham  Hayward  in  the  essay  on  the  "  Pearls  and 
Mock-Pearls  of  History,"  based  on  Foumier's  two  books. 
M.  Fournier  and  Mr.  Hayward  have  succeeded  in  show- 
ing that  many  an  accepted  witticism  is  a  very  Proteus,  re- 
appearing again  and  again  with  a  change  of  face.  Other 
jokes  are  like  Cagliostro.  turning  up  once  in  a  century 
quite  as  young  as  ever.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  story  told 
by  Lord  Stair,  called  the  politest  man  in  France — because 
he  obeyed  the  king's  tequest  and  jumped  into  the  royal  car- 
riage before  his  majesty.  Lord  Stair  bore  a  singular  re- 
semblance to  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  moved  to  ask  him  if 
Lord  Stair's  mother  had  ever  been  to  Paris;  to  which  Lord 
Stairreplied:  "  No,  your  majesty,  but  my  father  has.'  The 
same  story  is  told  of  Henry  IV.  and  a  certain  gentleman  of 
Gascony.  It  can  be  found  in  Macrobius,  where  it  is  re- 
lated of  a  general  who  came  from  Spain  to  the  court  of 
the  Caesars.  Now,  in  the  "  Authentic  Jest-Book,"  this  an- 
ecdote would  reappear  in  an  English  translation  of  the  ex- 
act wordsof  Macrobius,  with  a  note  setting  forth  the  revival 
of  the  retort  under  Henri  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.;  no  doubt 
it  has  been  told  of  many  another  monarch  who  was  the 
father  of  his  people  in  the  fashion  of  the  roi  vert-galant. 
Moore,  as  in  duty  bound,  sets  down  Sheridan's  light- 
hearted  jest  as  he  watched  the  burning  of  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre from  the  coffee-house  where  he  was  sipping  a  glass  of 
sherry :  "  Surely  a  man  may  take  a  glass  of  wine  at  his  own 
fireside!"  This  is  a  saying  quite  worthy  of  Sheridan,  and 
one  which  he  was  quite  capable  of  making;  but  Moore, 
with  a  wise  skepticism,  suggested  that  it  "  may  have  been, 
for  aught  I  know,  like  the  Wandering  Jew,  a  regular  at- 
tendant upon  all  fires  since  the  time  of  Hierocles." 

There  is  indeed  a  metempsychosis  of  professional  jokes. 
A  merry  jest  about  a  preacher,  or  a  player,  or  a  physician 
is  reincarnated  in  every  generation.  It  is  like  royalty,  it 
never  dies— Le  roi  est  mort  1  Vive  le  roi  I  Garrick's  death 
eclipses  the  gayety  oi  nations,  but  the  stroke  of  humor 
which  told  for  or  against  Garrick  soon  tells  for  or  against 
Grimaldi.  By  a  sort  of  apostolic  succession,  the  anec- 
dotes about  a  popular  clergyman  pass  to  the  clergyman 
who  succeeds  him  in  popularity.  Two  of  these  perennial 
tales,  one  about  a  player  and  the  other  about  a  preacher, 
have  had  an  exceptionally  strong  hold  on  life.  In  the  first 
a  severe  hypochondriac  consults  a  physician,  who  advises 
recreation :  "  You  should  see  Liston  1 "  "I  am  Liston ! " 
answers  the  severe  hypochondriac.  This  is  told  of  Gri- 
maldi and  of  many  another  comic  performer  before  and 
since  his  time.  The  earliest  instance  I  have  been  able  to 
find  is  in  connection  with  Dominique,  the  famous  arlequin 
of  the  Comedie-Italienne  under  Louis  XIV.  Arlequin 
Dominique  was  ready  of  speech,  as  an  anecdote  proves 
which  has  yet  only  one  hero;  the  monarch  was  fond  of  the 
mimic,  and  seeing  him  thirsty  one  day,  bade  a  servant 
give  him  a  goblet  filled  to  the  brim.  Now,  the  goblet  was 
of  gold,  so  Arlequin  slyly  queried:  "  And  the  wine,  too, 
your  majesty? "    But  this  is  a  digression. 

The  second  story  relates  to  a  certain  popular  preacher, 
who  on  a  sultry  morning  arose  in  his  pulpit,  and  wiped  his 
forehead,  and  slid:  "  It  is  damned  hot!  "  And  when  the 
congregation  were  properly  shocked  into  wakefulness,  he 
said:  "  Such  were  the  words  which  met  my  ears  this  morn- 
ing as  I  entered  this  house  of  worship!"  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  preach  a  vigorous  sermon  against  the  sin  of  pro- 
tanity.  In  the  article  which  an  important  London  weekly 
devoted  to  the  celebration  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  fifty  years  of 
ministry,  this  saying  and  this  sermon  were  placed  in  the 


mouth  of  Mr.  Spurgeon.  In  the  United  States  Mr.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  is  generally  supposed  to  have  said  them — 
there  are  not  wanting  those  who  declare  that  they  heard 
him — in  spite  of  the  eloquent  protests  and  denial  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  But  Rowland  Hill 
preceded  both  Mr.  Beecher  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  as  the  pro- 
tagonist of  this  little  sacred  play,  ana  Robert  Hall  ap- 
peared in  the  part  before  Rowland  Hill.  Who  the  real 
originator  may  be  will  not  be  known  with  certainty  until 
the  "  Authentic  Jest-Book  "  appears. 

One  class  of  anecdote  should  be  excluded  scrupulously 
from  my  model  collection.  It  is  the  anecdote  unvouched 
for  by  a  recognizable  proper  name  as  one  of  the  dramatis 
persona.  It  is  the  anecdote  which  relates  us  the  fails  el 
gestes  of  "a  certain  Oxford  scholar,"  or  "  a  well-known 
wit," or  "a  foolish  fellow."  These  anonymous  tales  are 
as  unworthy  of  credence  as  an  anonymous  letter.  A  merry 
jest  ought  always  to  be  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the 
hero,  necessarily  for  publication  and  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  When  the  tale  is  tagged  to  a  m.in  whose  name 
we  know,  investigation  is  possible  and  we  may  get  at  the 
truth.  But  these  nameless  stories  are  of  no  country  and  of 
no  century — rather  are  they  of  all  nations  and  of  all  times. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Irish  bulls  were  calves  in 
Greece.  There  is  a  familiar  Irish  anecdote,  not  to  be  told 
here,  though  innocent  enough,  which  turns  on  the  contin- 
tinuance  of  the  pattering  of  the  rain  drops.  This  was  con- 
fided to  me  a  few  years  ago  in  America  as  the  latest  im- 
portation from  the  Emerald  Isle.  A  year  later,  I  read  it 
in  one  of  the  ten  volumes  of  the  "  Historiettes  "  of  Talle- 
mant  des  Reaux,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  The  next  summer,  I  happened  to 
choose  for  my  light  reading  "  Le  Moyen  de  Parvenir,"  at- 
tributed by  most  to  Beroalde  de  Varville,  although  it  may 
possibly  be,  in  part  at  least,  the  work  of  Rabelais;  and  in 
this  collection,  put  together  in  the  sixteenth  century,  again 
I  found  my  Irish  story — Gascon,  this  time,  I  think;  cer- 
tainly no  longer  Hibernian.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
transmigration  of  tales,  that  the  story  which  we  find  first 
in  the  "  Moyen  de  Parvenir,"  avowedly  a  work  of  fiction, 
reappears  a  hundred  years  later  in  the  "  Memoirs"  of  Tal- 
lemant  as  a  fact. 

To  another  French  collection,  the  "  Contes  du  Sieur 
Galliard,"  by  Tarbourot  des  Accords,  Mr.  Richard  Grant 
White  has  traced  one  of  the  most  amusing  stanzas  of  the 
so-called  American  national  hymn,  "  Yankee  Doodle  " — 
"  Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 
And  wore  his  striped  trowsis; 
Said  he  couldn't  see  the  town, 
There  were  so  many  houses." 

So  runs  our  Yankee  ballad,  and  its  French  ancestor  is: 
"  Chascun  me  disoit  que  je  verrois  une  si  grande  et  belle 
ville;  mais  on  se  mocquoit  de  moi;  car  on  ne  le  peut  voir 
a  cause  de  la  multitude  des  maisons  qui  empechent  la 
veiie."  But  I  think  there  is  an  even  older  English  saying 
to  the  effect  that  one  could  not  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  enter  on  the  vexed  question  of 
plagiarism,  though  it  is  very  tempting  at  all  times.  One 
chapter  of  "  The  History  of  Plagiarism  " — another  of  the 
interesting  books  waiting  to  be  written — must  contain 
many  facts  of  interest  tending  to  show  the  survival  of 
humor.  Almost  the  oldest  literary  monument  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  comedy  is  the  "  Farce  de  Maitre  Pierre 
Pathelin";  it  is  as  primitive  and  as  positive  in  its  humor 
as  a  play  can  be.  An  adaptation  of  it  under  the  name  of 
"  L'Avocat  Pathelin  "  was  made  by  Brueys  and  Palaprat, 
in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  French  dramatic  art 
which  obtained  in  the  eighteenth  century.  From  "  L'Av- 
ocat Pathelin  "  was  taken  an  English  farce,  "  The  Village 
Lawyer,"  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  under  the  man- 
agement of  David  Garrick.  "The  Village  Lawyer  "  kept 
the  stage  for  nearly  a  century,  and  the  last  time  it  was 
acted  in  New  York,  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  foremost  of 
American  comedians,  took  the  chief  part.  A  perversion 
of  "The  Village  Lawyer,"  under  the  title  of  "  The  Great 
Sheep  Case,"  has  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  ruder  and 
more  boisterous  actors  who  perform  in  the  entertainments 
known  in  America,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  as  "Va- 
riety Shows."  Thus  it  happens  that  one  of  the  earliest 
comic  plays  of  France  still  keeps  the  stage  in  America — 
as  strong  an  instance  of  the  tenacity  of  humor  as  one  could 
wish. 

When  a  story  is  authenticated  by  a  proper  name  we  are 
inclined  to  treat  it  with  more  respect  than  when  it  is  a 
mere  bastard  with  no  right  to  a  patronymic.  There  has 
recently  been  put  into  circulation  in  America  an  anecdote 
sharpened  to  the  same  point  as  an  anecdote  recorded  in 
the  histrionic  biographies  of  the  last  century;  but  the 
proper  names  which  appear  in  both  versions  lead  one  to 
believe  that  there  has  been  no  willful  infringement  of 
copyright.  Foote  was  forever  girding  at  Garrick's  parsi- 
mony— very  unjustly,  for  Garrick  was  careful  of  the  pence 
only  that  he  might  have  pounds  to  lend  and  to  give.  Gar- 
rick dropped  a  guinea  once  and  sought  it  in  vain,  until  he 
gave  up  the  search,  saying,  petulantly,  "I  believe  it  has 
gone  to  the  devil!"  Whereupon  Foote  remarked  that 
Davy  could  make  a  guinea  go  farther  than  any  one  else. 
This  is  the  tale  as  told  in  the  last  century  in  the  Old  World. 
Here  is  the  tale  as  told  in  the  New  World  in  this  century : 
When  Mr.  William  M.  Evarts  was  Secretary  of  State,  he 
went  with  a  party  to  see  the  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia, 
not  very  far  from  Washington.  Somebody  repeated  the 
tradition  that  George  Washington  once  threw  a  silver  dol- 
lar over  the  bridge — a  very  remarkable  feat  of  strength  and 
skill.  "  In  those  days,"  was  the  comment  of  Mr.  Evarts, 
"  in  those  days  a  dollar  went  so  much  farther  than  it  does 
now ! "  Although  the  point  is  the  same  on  which  the  two 
tales  turn,  they  impress  one  as  of  quite  independent  in- 
vention ;  we  may  doubt  whether  Mr.  Evarts,  who  has  a 
merry  wit  of  his  own,  ever  heard  of  Foote's  gibe.  As  Dr. 
Holmes  lays  down  the  law:  "  When  a  person  of  fair  char- 
acter for  literary  honesty  uses  an  image  such  as  another 
has  employed  before  him,  the  presumption  is  that  he  has 
struck  upon  it  independently,  or  unconsciously  recalled 
it,  supposing  it  his  own." 

When,  however,  the  story  is  not  vouched  for  by  a  proper 
name,  the  probability  is  that  the  successive  reappearances 
of  an  anecdote  are  due  to  a  survival  of  oral  tradition. 
There  is  in  America  a  familiar  tale,  summed  up  in  the 


phrase,  "  Let  the  other  man  walk ! "  It  relates  that  a 
traveler  in  a  hotel  was  kept  awake  long  past  midnight  by  a 
steady  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  on  the  floor  over  him.  At 
last  he  went  up-stairs  and  asked  what  the  matter  might  be. 
The  occupant  of  the  upper  room  said  that  he  owed  mi  ney 
to  another  man,  for  which  he  had  given  a  note,  and  the 
note  came  due  on  the  morrow  and  he  could  not  meet  it. 
"  Are  you  certain  that  you  can  not  pay  your  debt?  "  asked 
the  visitor.  "  Alas.  I  can  not,"  replied  the  debtor. 
"  Then,"  said  the  visitor,  "  if  it  can  not  be  helped,  lie 
down  and  go  to  sleep — and  let  the  other  man  walk."  Now 
this  is  a  mere  Americanization  of  a  story  of  Poggio's  of  an 
inhabitant  of  Perugia,  who  walked  in  melancholy  because 
he  could  not  pay  his  debts.  "  Vah,  stulte,"  was  the  ad- 
vice given  him,  "  leave  anxiety  to  your  creditors ! " 

Another  well-worn  American  anecdote  describes  the  re- 
sult of  owning  both  a  parrot  and  a  monkey.  When  the 
owner  of  the  bird  and  the  beast  comes  home  one  day,  he 
finds  the  monkey  decked  with  red  and  green  feathers,  but 
he  does  not  find  the  parrot  for  a  long  while.  At  last  the 
bird  appears  from  an  obscure  corner,  plucked  bare  save  a 
single  tail  feather;  he  hops  upon  his  perch  with  such  dig- 
nity as  he  can  muster,  and  says,  with  infinite  pathos,  "  Oh, 
we  have  had  a  hell  of  a  time!"  At  first  nothing  could 
seem  more  American  than  this,  but  my  friend  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  has  recently  drawn  my  attention  to  a  story  essen- 
tially the  same  in  Walpole's  Letters.  Yet  another  parrot 
story  popular  in  New  York,  where  a  well-known  wit  hap- 
pens to  be  a  notorious  stutterer,  is  as  little  American  as 
this  of  Walpole's.  The  stutterer  is  supposed  to  ask  the 
man  who  offers  the  parrot  for  sale  if  it  c-c-c-can  t-t-t-talk. 
"  If  it  could  not  talk  better  than  you  I'd  wring  its  neck," 
is  the  vendor's  indignant  answer.  I  found  this  only  the 
other  day  in  Buckland's  "  Curiosities  of  Natural  History," 
first  published  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  all 
probability  it  is  yet  more  ancient. 

The  two  phrases,  "  Let  the  other  man  walk  "  and  "  We 
have  had  a  hell  of  a  time,"  have  passed  into  proverbs  in 
America.  The  anecdotes  in  which  they  are  enshrined 
happened  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  American  people  most 
prodigiously.  There  is  in  them,  as  they  are  now  told  in 
the  United  States,  a  certain  dryness,  and  directness,  and 
subtlety,  and  extravagance — four  qualities  characteristic  of 
much  of  the  American  humor,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  our  exports.  In  nothing  is  the  note  of  na- 
tionality more  distinct  than  in  jokes.  The  delicate  indeli- 
cacies of  M.  Grevin  are  hardly  more  un-English  than  the 
extravagant  vagaries  of  the  wild  humorists  of  the  bound- 
less prairies  of  the  West.  In  Hebrew,  I  am  informed  and 
believe,  the  pun  is  a  legitimate  figure  of  lofty  rhetoric;  and 
in  England  I  have  observed  it  is  the  staple  of  comic 
effort.  In  America  most  of  us  are  intolerant  of  the  ma- 
chine-made pun.  To  be  acceptable  to  the  American 
mind,  the  pun  must  have  an  element  of  unexpected  de- 
pravity— like  Doctor  Holmes's  immortal  play  on  a  word 
when  he  explains  to  us  that  an  onion  is  like  an  organ  be- 
cause it  smell  odious.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  native 
American  humorist  eschews  all  mere  juggling  with  double 
meanings.  He  strives  to  attain  an  imaginative  extrava- 
gance recalling  rather  Rabelais  than  the  more  decorous 
contributors  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  Punch.  Artemus 
Ward  suggests,  quietly,  that  it  would  have  been  money  in 
Jeff  Davis's  pocket  if  he  had  never  been  born.  Mark 
Twain,  in  an  answer  to  a  correspondent,  recommends  fish 
as  a  brain-food,  and,  after  considering  the  contributions 
proffered  by  the  correspondent,  indicates  as  his  proper  diet 
two  whales,  not  necessarily  large  whales,  just  ordinary 
ones.  But  one  of  the  best  characters  Mark  Twain  ever 
sketched  from  life — Colonel  Mulberry  Sellers — is  almost 
exactly  like  a  character  in  Ben.  Jonson's  "  The  Devil  is 
an  Ass."  And  Charles  Lamb  and  Sydney  Smith  would 
have  felt  a  thrill  of  delight  at  meeting  the  man  who  wanted 
to  run  up  to  Rome  from  Civita  Vecchia,  that  he  might 
have  "  twenty  minutes  in  the  Eternal  City."  Indeed,  if 
Mark  Twain  had  only  been  a  parson,  he  might  have  writ- 
ten singularly  like  unto  the  merry  curate  who  once  lived 
five  miles  from  a  lemon.  Perhaps  the  strict  theological 
training  would  have  checked  that  tendency  to  apparent  ir- 
reverence which  leads  Americans  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  the  equator.  I  think  this  irreverence  is  more  apparent 
than  actual.  Americans  are  brought  up  on  the  Bible,  and 
they  use  the  familiar  phrases  of  the  authorized  version 
without  intent  of  irreverence.  I  have  seen  an  English- 
man shocked  at  passages  in  the  "  Biglow  Papers  "  which 
an  American  accepted  without  hesitation  or  thought  of 
evil. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  of  the  four  chief  characteris- 
tics of  contemporary  American  humor — dryness,  direct- 
ness, subtlety,  and  extravagance — is  a  compound  of  the 
two  latter  into  something  very  closely  resembling  imagina- 
tion. An  American  reviewer  of  Mr.  John  Ashton's  "  Hu- 
mor, Wit,  and  Satire  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  " — a  most 
useful  work,  by  the  way,  to  him  who  shall  undertake 
hereafter  the  editing  of  the  "  Authentic  Jest-Book  " — 
drew  attention  to  the  unlikeness  of  the  mere  telling  of  an 
incident — possibly  comic  enough  in  its  happening,  but 
vapid  and  mirthless  beyond  measure  when  it  is  set  down 
in  cold  print — the  unlikeness  of  this  sort  of  comic  tale  to 
the  more  imaginative  anecdotes  now  in  favor  in  American 
newspapers.  The  reviewer  copied  from  Mr.  Ashton's 
book  a  merry  jest  taken  from  "  The  Sackful  of  Newes," 
published  in  1673,  and  set  over  against  it  a  little  bit  of 
paragraphic  humor  which  floats  hither  and  thither  on  the 
shifting  waves  of  American  journalism.  Here  is  the  merry 
jest  of  two  centuries  ago: 

A  certain  butcher  was  flaying  a  calf  at  night,  and  had  stuck  a 
lighted  candle  upon  his  head,  because  he  would  be  the  quicker 
about  his  business,  and  when  he  had  done  he  thought  to  take  the 
same  candle  to  light  him  to  bed;  but  he  had  forgot  where  he  had 
set  it,  and  sought  about  the  house  for  it,  and  all  the  while  it  stuck 
in  his  cap  upon  his  head  and  lighted  him  in  seeking  it.  Al  the 
last  one  of  bis  fellows  came  and  asked  him  what  he  sought  for. 
"  Marry  (quoth  he),  1  look  for  the  candle  which  I  did  thy  the  calf 
withal.  "  Why,  thou  lool,"  qd.  he,  "  thou  hast  a  candle  in  thy 
cap."  And  then  he  felt  towards  his  cap,  and  look  away  the  candle 
burning,  whereat  there  was  gieal  laughing  and  he  was  mocked  for 
his  labor,  as  he  was  well  worthy. 

And  here  is  the  journalistic  joke  of  our  own  day : 
A  colored  individual  who  went  down  on  the  slippery  flags  at  the 
corner  of  Woodward  Avenue  and  Congress  Street,  scrambled  up 
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and  backed  out  into  the  street,  and  took  a  long  look  toward  the 
roof  of  the  nearest  building. 

*'  You  fell  from  that  thira-story  window !  "  remarked  a  pedesi  rian 
who  had  witnessed  the  tumble. 

"  Boss,  I  believes  yer! "  was  the  prompt  reply;  "but  what  puz- 
zles me  am  de  queshun  ol  how  I  got  up  dar,  an'  why  I  was  leanin' 
outer  de  winder!  " 

Of  course,  neither  of  these  tales  would  find  a  place  in 

the  "  Authentic  Jest-Book,"  for  the  first  is  a  flat  telling  of 

a  flat  fact,  and  the  second  is  an  obvious  invention  of  the 

enemy.     But  they  are  valuable  as  indications  of  the  steady 

:  and  increasing  evolution  of  humor.     Even  if  the  merry 

i  jest  about  the  outcher  and  his  candle  had  been  ennobled 

by  a  great  name,  it  would  have  gone  to  the  wall  as  one  of 

i  the  weakest  jokes  known  to  the  student  of  the  history  of 

I  doctrine. 

Certain  jests,  like  certain  myths,  exist  in  variants  in  all 
;  parts  of  the  world.      Comparative  mythologists  are  dili- 
gently collecting  the  scattered  folk-lore  of  all  races;  why 
1  should  they  not  also  be  gathering  together  the  primitive 
I  folk-humor?    Can  not  some  comparative  philologist  re- 
i  construct  for  us  the  original  jest-book  of  the  Aryan  people  ? 
lit  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  the  exact  stock  of 
Ijokes  our  forefathers  took  with  them  in  their  migrations 
[from  the  mighty  East.    It  would  be  most  instructive  to  be 
I  informed  just  how  iar  they  had  got  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
I  tice  of  humor.  It  would  be  a  pure  joy  to  discover  precisely 
.  what  might  be  the  original  fund  of  root-jests,  laughed  at 
by  Teuton  and  Latin  and  Hindoo  before  these  races  were 
differentiated  one  from  another  by  time  and  travel  and 
climate.    I  wonder  whether  the  pastoral  Aryan  knew  and 
loved  an  early  form  of  Lamb's  favorite  comic  tale,  the  one 
in  which  a  mad  wag  asks  the  rustic  whether  that  is  his  own 
hare  or  a  wig?     And  what  did  the  dark-haired  Iberian 
laugh  at  before  the  tall  blonde  Aryan  drove  him  into  the 
corners  of  Europe?    It  was  probably  some  practical  joke 
or  other,  in  which  a  bone  kniieoraflint  arrow-head  played 
the  chief  part.   The  records  of  the  Semitic  race  are  familiar' 
to  us,  but  we  know  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  about  the 
primitive  humor  of  the  alleged  Turanians. 

When  this  good  work  is  well  in  hand,  and  when  the  col- 
lector of  comic  orts  and  ends  is  prepared  to  make  his  re- 
jiport,  there  might  be  held  an  International  Exhibition  of 
Ijokes,  which  would  be  quite  as  useful  and  quite  as  moral 
Las  some  of  the  International  Exhibitions  we  have  had  of 
late  years.  1  think  I  should  spend  most  of  my  time  in  the 
Retrospective  Section,  studying  the  antique  jests.  "  Old 
as  a  circus  joke,"  might  be  a  proverb,  and  the  Christmas 
pantomime  and  the  Christy  Minstrel  can  supply  jokes  both 
practical  and  otherwise,  quite  as  fatigued  and  hoary  with 
age  as  those  of  the  circus.  Among  its  many  advantages, 
;his  International  Exhibition  of  Jokes  would  have  one  of 
jjreat  importance,  it  would  forever  dispel  the  belief  in  the 
saying  of  one  of  old,  that  there  were  only  thirty-eight  good 
Jtories  in  existence  and  thirty-seven  of  these  could  not  be 
:old  before  ladies.  There  might  have  been  some  founda- 
.ion  for  this  saying  in  the  days  when  the  ladies  had  to  leave 
:he  table  after  dinner  because  the  conversation  of  the  gen- 
lemen  then  became  unfit  for  their  ears.  While  a  good 
oke  should  be  like  a  pin,  in  that  it  should  come  to  a  head 
;oon  and  be  able  to  stand  on  its  point,  yet  only  too  many 
;orry  jests  are  rather  to  be  defined  as  unlike  a  mathemat- 
cal  line,  in  that  they  have  breadth  as  well  as  length. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  existence  of  stories  of  this  sort 
hat  woman  has  lost  the  faculty  of  story-telling.    Of  course, 
'.  do  not  mean  that  the  fair  sex  are  not  felicitous  at  fiction; 
he  Scheherazades  of  the  serials  would  confute  me  at  once. 
mean  that  women  do  not  amuse  each  other  by  the  ex- 
change of  anecdote  as  men  are  wont  to  do.     They  do  not 
etail  the  latest  good  thing.    They  chat,  gossip,  giggle, 
;onverse,  talk,  and  amuse  themselves  easily  together,  but 
hey  do  not  swap  stones  in  inan-fashion.    Where  man  is 
objective,  woman  is  subjective.    She  is  satisfied  with  her 
iwn  wit,  without  need  of  colporting  the  humor  of  a  stranger. 
Voman's  wit  has  sex.    It  is  wholly  different  from  man's 
rit.    From  Beatrice,  though  she  was  said  to  take  hers  from 
he  "  C.  Merry  Tales,"  to  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  gave  us  that 
marvelous  definition  of  a  conceited  man  as  one  who  was 
ke  the  cock  that  thought  the  sun  rose  to  hear  him  crow, 
le  bright  women  of  fiction  have  been  witty  rather  than 
umorous.     It  may  be  that  the  distinction  between  wit  and 
umor  is  one  of  sex  after  all.    I  have  a  friend — he  is  an 
ditor — who  declares  that  the  difference  between  wit  and 
umor,  and  again  between  talent  and  genius,  is  only  the 
ifference    between    the  raspberry    and  the    strawberry. 
>oubtless  God  might  have  made  a  better  berry  than  the 
rawberry,  and  doubtless  God  might  have  given  man  a 
etter  gift  than  humor — but  he  never  did.     Woman  has  not 
ic  full  gift;  she  has  wit  and  some  humor  it  is  true,  but  she 
is  only  a  slighter  sense  of  humor,  whence  comes  much 
;arital  unhappiness.    As  George  Eliot  tells  us,  "  a  differ- 
lce  of  taste  in  jests  is  a  great  strain  of  the  affections." 
It  is  said  that  the  rustic,  both  the  male  and  female  of 
iat  peculiar  species,  has  a  positive  hostility  to  a  new  joke. 
do  not  believe  this.     Of  a  certainty  it  is  not  true  of  the 
merican  of  New  England,  who  is  as  humorous  in  his 
>eeca  as  he  is  shrewd  in  his  business  dealings,  and  the 
ore  humor  he  has  the  less  sharp  he  is  in  trade  and  the 
ss  severe  in  his  views  as  to  the  necessity  of  work.    We 
ay  cite,  in  proof  of  this,  Mrs.  Stowe's  delightful  portrait 
"that  village  ne'er-do-well,  Sam  Lawson.    And  I  doubt 
it  is  true  of  the  English  rustic  as  he  really  is,  for  we  know 
is  not  true  of  him  as  he  appears  in  the  pages  of  George 
liot  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy.    There  he  has  a  mother- 
t  of  his  own,  and  although  fond  of  the  old  joke,  the 
eaning  of  which  has  been  fully  fathomed,  he  is  not  intol- 

•  ant  ofa  new  quip  or  a  fresh  gibe.     What  he  is  intolerant 
1 ,  is  a  variation  in  the  accepted  form  of  an  accepted  anec- 

te.  This  he  will  none  of— as  a  child  resolutely  rejects 
'  ^  .slightest  deviation  from  the  canonical  version  of  the 
:  ry-tale  with  which  she  is  fondly  familiar.  The  rustic 
d  the  child  are  loyal  to  old  friends,  whether  it  be  "  The 
repine  Beauty  in  the  Wood,"  or  "  B'rer  Rabbit  and  the 
ir-Baby,"  or  "  Old  Grouse  in  the  Gunroom,"  at  which 
nest  Diggory  had  laughed  these  twenty  years,  and  which 
w,  alas!  is  utterly  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  man,  even 
r.  Austin  Oobson,  Goldsmith's  latest  and  most  learned 

*  mmentator,  confessing  perforce  that  he  has  been  wholly 
i  able  to  recover  it  from  out  the  darkness  of  the  past.— 

ngmaris. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


To  a  Skeleton. 
[The  following  verses  were  published  anonymously  in  the  London  Morning 
Chronicle  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  and  notwithstanding  the  offer  of  a  reward  of 
fifty  guineas,  the  author's  name  has  remained  a  secret  until  quite  recently,  when 
it  was  learned  that  the  lines  were  written  by  Robert  Philip,  of  Gormyre  Cot- 
tage, Scotland.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1826  he  wrote  the  verses  while 
watching  for  body-snatchers  in  the  parish  church-yard  of  Torphichen,  where, 
during  the  repairing  of  the  church,  the  unearthing  of  a  skeleton  suggested  the 
subject.  The  verses  were  shown  to  Dr.  John  Alford,  who  procured  a  copy,  and 
either  by  accident  or  intention  dropped  a  copy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, where  they  were  found.  The  author  is  still  living  at  the  ripe  age  of 
seventy-four.  This  discovery  of  his  identity  may  warrant  us  in  reprinting  the 
well-known  versesl : 

Behold  this  ruin!    'Twas  a  skull 

Once  .if  ethereal  spirit  full; 

This  narrow  cell  was  life's  retreat, 

This  space  was  thought's  mysterious  seat. 

What  beauteous  visions  filled  this  spot, 

What  dreams  of  pleasure  long  forgot ! 

Nor  love,  nor  joy,  nor  hope,  nor  fear 

Have  left  one  trace  of  record  here. 

Beneath  this  moldering  canopy 
Once  shone  the  bright  and  busy  eye. 
But  start  not  at  the  dismal  void! 
If  social  love  that  eye  employed, 
If  with  no  lawless  fire  it  gleamed. 
But  through  the  dews  of  kindness  beamed, 
That  eye  shall  be  forever  bright. 
When  stars  and  suns  are  sunK  in  night. 

Within  this  hollow  cavern  hung 
The  ready,  swift,  and  tuneful  tongue. 
If  falsehood's  honey  it  disdained, 
And  where  it  could  not  praise  was  chained, 
If  bold  in  virtue's  cause  it  spoke, 
Yet  gentle  concord  never  broke, 
That  silent  tongue  shall  plead  for  thee 
When  time  unveils  eternity. 

Say,  did  these  fingers  delve  the  mine, 
Or  with  its  envied  rubies  shine? 
To  hew  the  rock  or  wear  the  gem 
Can  little  now  avail  to  them; 
But  if  the  page  of  truth  they  sought, 
Or  comfort  to  the  mourner  brought. 
These  hands  a  richer  meed  shall  claim 
Than  all  that  waits  on   wealth  or  fame. 

Avails  it  whether  bare  or  shod 
These  feet  the  paths  of  duty  trod? 
If  from  the  bowers  of  ease  they  fled 
To  seek  affection's  humble  shed; 
If  grandeur's  guilty  bribe  they  spurned, 
And  home  to  virtue's  cot  returned, 
These  feet  with  angels'  wings  shall  vie 
And  tread  the  palace  of  the  sky. 


The  Miser's  Punishment. 
[In  the  year  1762  a  raher  in  France,  of  the  name  of  Foscue,  having  amassed 
enormous  wealth  by  habits  of  extortion  and  the  most  sordid  parsimony,  was  re- 
quested by  the  government  to  advance  a  sum  of  money  as  a  loan.  The  miser 
demurred,  pretending  that  he  was  poor.  In  order  to  hide  his  gold  effectually, 
he  dug  a  deep  cave  in  his  cellar,  the  descent  to  which  was  by  a  ladder,  and 
which  was  entered  by  means  of  a  trap-door,  to  which  was  attached  a  spring- 
lock.  He  entered  this  cave  one  day,  to  gloat  over  his  gold,  when  the  trap-door 
fell  upOD  him,  and  the  spring-lock,  the  key  to  which  he  had  left  on  the  outside, 
snapped  and  held  him  a  prisoner  in  the  cave,  where  he  perished  miserably. 
Some  months  afterward  a  search  was  made,  and  his  body  was  found  in  the 
midst  of  money-bags,  with  a  candlestick  lying  beside  it  on  the  floor.] 

So,  so!    All  safe!    Come  forth,  my  pretty  sparklers- 
Come  forth  and  feast  mine  eyes!     Be  not  afraid  1 
No  keen-eyed  agent  of  the  government 
Can  see  you  here.    They  wanted  me,  forsooth, 
To  lend  you,  at  the  lawful  rate  of  usance, 
For  the  state's  needs.    Ha,  ha  I  my  shining  pets, 
My  yellow  darlings,  my  sweet,  golden  circlets! 
Too  well  I  loved  you  to  do  that,  and  so 
I  pleaded  poverty,  and  none  could  prove 
My  story  was  not  true.     Hal  could  they  see 
These  bags  of  ducats,  and  that  precious  pile 
Of  ingots,  and  those  bars  of  solid  gold, 
Their  eyes,  methinks,  would  water.     What  a  comfort 
Is  it  to  see  my  money  in  a  heap, 
All  safely  lodged  under  my  very  roof! 
Here's  a  fat  bag— let  me  untie  the  mouth  of  it. 
What  eloquence!    What  beauty  I     What  expression! 
Could  Cicero  so  plead?    Could  Helen  look 
One-half  so  charming?  {The  trap-door  falls.] 

Ah!    What  sound  was  that? 
The  trap-door  fallen?     And  the  spring-lock  caught? 
Well,  have  I  not  the  key?    Of  course  I  have! 
JTis  in  this  pocket.    No.     In  this?    No.    Then 
I  left  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 
Ha!  'tis  not  there.    Where  then?    Ah!  mercy,  Heaven! 
'Tis  in  the  lock  outside!         *  *  *  * 

What's  to  be  done? 
Help,  help!    Will  no  one  hear?    Oh,  would  that  I 
Had  not  discharged  old  Simon !    But  he  begged 
Each  week  for  wages— would  not  give  me  credit. 
I'll  try  my  strength  upon   the  door.     Despair! 
I  might  as  soon  uproot  the  eternal  rocks 
As  force  it  open.     Am  I  here  a  prisoner, 
And  no  one  in  the  house? — no  one  at  hand, 
Or  likely  soon  to  be,  to  hear  my  cries? 
Am  I  entombed  alive?    Horrible  fate! 
I  sink — I  faint  beneath  the  bare  conception.     [Swoons.] 

[Awakes.]      Darkness?     Where  am  I?     I  remember  now — 

This  is  a  bag  of  ducats — 'tis  no  dream — 

No  dream!     The  trap-door  fell,  and  here  am  I 

Immured  with  my  dear  gold — my  candle  out — 

All  gloom— all  silence — all  despair!     What,  ho! 

Friends!    Friends? — I  have  no  friends.     What  right  have  I 

To  use  the  name?    These  money-bags  have  been 

The  only  friends  I've  cared  for— and  for  these 

I've  toiled,  and  pinched,  and  screwed,  shutting  my  heart 

To  charity,  humanity  and  love! 

Detested  traitors!    Since  I  gave  you  all- 
Ay,  gave  my  very  soul— can  ye  do  naught 
For  me  in  this  extremity?    Ho!    Without  there! 
A  thousand  ducats  for  a  loaf  of  bread! 
Ten  thousand  ducats  for  a  glass  of  water  1 
A  pile  of  ingots  for  a  helping  hand! 
Was  that  a  laugh?     Ay,  'twas  a  fiend  that  laughed 
To  see  a  miser  in  the  grip  of  death! 

Offended  heaven!  have  mercy!     I  will  give 
In  alms  all  this  vile  rubbish.     Aid  me  thou 
In  this  most  dreadful  strait!     I'll  build  a  church — 
A  hospital!    Vain,  vain!    Too  late,  too  late! 
Heaven  knows  the  miser's  heart  too  well  to  trust  him! 
Heaven  will  not  hear!    Why  should  it?    What  have  I 
Done  to  enlist  heaven's  favor— to  help  on 
Heaven's  cause  on  earih,  in  human  hearts  and  homes? 
Nothing!    God's  kingdom  will  not  come  the  sooner 
For  any  work  or  any  prayer  of  mine. 

But  must  I  die  here — in  my  own  trap  caught? 
Die — die? — and  then!  oh,  mercy!    Grant  me  time — 
Thou  who  canst  save— grant  me  a  little  time, 
And  I'll  redeem  the  past,  undo  the  evil 
That  I  have  done,  make  thousands  happy  with 
This  hoarded  treasure,  do  thy  will  on  earth 
As  it  is  done  in  heaven — grant  me  but  time! 
Nor  man  nor  God  will  heed  my  sbrieksl    All's  lost! 

— Osborne, 


STORYETTES. 


Grave   and   Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise 


Actually  overheard  at  a  dinner-table  in  Ireland:  "  The 
cause  of  trouble  in  our  unhappy  land  is  that  the  whole 
country  is  full  of  absentees — d'ye  undherstand  ?  We  shall 
have  no  relase  till  we're  rid  av  the  whole  bunch  av  them ; 
and  as  I  undherstand  ye're  an  American,  and  a  frifnd  av 
the  old  country,  I  want  to  tell  you,  sorr,  that  wan-half  the 
lies  they  tell  about  us  are  not  thrue." 

Once  in  a  while  amateur  artists  venture  on  very  delicate 
ground.  A  lady  of  New  York  city  who  is  clever  with 
the  brush  not  lone  ago  painted  a  tapestry  of  Tannhauser 
and  Venus.  "  Well,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  a  female  friend, 
"how  do  you  like  it?  Do  you  think  I  have  got  Venus 
Venusy  enough? "  "  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  think, 
of  course,"  was  the  reply;  "  but  if  she  were  any  more 
Venusy  " — with  severity — "  you  couldn't  show  it." 

"Gath"  thus  once  described  Horace  White,  of  the 
Nation,  being  brought  up  for  sentence  on  Judgment  Day: 
"  The  Lord  will  look  at  this  man  with  a  penetrating 
glance,  and  say:  '  To  what  shall  I  sentence  you? '  After 
a  moment's  thought,  he  will  declare:  '  I  will  sentence  you, 
sir,  to  have  brains.  Take  brains.  Go  back  to  your  voca- . 
tion  on  earth,  and  ply  it  as  meanly  in  the  future  as  you 
have  in  the  past,  and  be  able  to   comprehend  yourself. 

Scat!'" 

— • — 

The  late  John  Heneage  Jesse,  the  well-known  author, 
had  an  aversion,  amounting  to  a  positive  'phobia,  for  the 
British  Jeames.  He  has  been  known  to  stand  in  St. 
James  Street,  on  a  drawing-room  day,  at  the  edge  of  the 
curb,  and  with  the  end  of  his  stick,  which  he  dipped  into 
the  road-puddle,  daub  the  immaculate  stockings  of  the 
passing  flunkies,  who,  as  he  well  knew,  dare  not  move 
from  their  stations,  accompanying  the  act  with  much  op- 
probrious language. 

The  Comte  de  Saint  Cyr  trie  d  to  get  out  of  Paris  during 
the  great  revolution.  Being  stopped  by  the  sentry  and 
asked  his  name,  he  replied:  "  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Saint 
Cyr."  "  II  n'y  a  pas  de  Messieurs,"  was  the  gruff  response. 
"  Comte  de  Saint  Cyr,"  then  he  rejoined.  "  11  n'y  a  pas 
de  Comtes."  "  De  Saint  Cyr."  "  II  n'y  a  pas  de  '  De.' " 
"  Saint  Cyr,  then."  "  II  n'y  a  pas  de  Saints."  "All  right; 
'  Cyr '  only."  And  then  the  reply  came  back :  "  II  n'y  a 
pas  de  Cyrs  (sires)."  And  so  the  poor  man  wandered  out 
into  the  world  nameless. 


A  characteristic  anecdote  is  told  of  Cherubini,  the  most 
jealous  of  the  irritable  genus  of  composers.  He  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  be  present  at  the  first  representation  of 
the  work  of  a  confrere,  and,  during  the  first  acts,  which 
were  much  applauded  by  the  public,  he  had  kept  a  gloomy 
silence.  The  third  act  was  less  favorably  received,  and  a 
certain  passage  especially  seemed  to  cast  a  cold  blanket 
over  the  spectators,  when  the  old  maestro,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  friends,  was  seen  to  applaud  heartily.  "  Do 
you  really  like  that  duo?  "  asked  one  of  them;  "  I  should 
have  thought  it  was  one  of  the  poorest  and  coldest  in  the 
whole  opera."  "  You  idiot,"  answered  the  maestro,  with 
genuine  naivete,  "  don't  you  see  that  if  I  did  not  applaud 
it  he  might  possibly  cut  it  out?" 


King  Victor  Emanuel,  on  his  road  to  Venice,  which 
has  just  been  given  up  to  Italy  by  the  Austrians,  stopped 
at  Milan,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men. He  had  been  told  that  the  mayor's  name  was  Be- 
retta,  and  his  royal  characteristic  of  an  excellent  memory 
enabled  him  to  address  the  mayor  by  name.  But  he  said : 
"  Count  Beretta,  I  am  glad  to  shake  hands  with  you." 
The  mayor  protested  against  the  title,  and  said  he  came 
from  a  family  of  simple  bourgeois.  The  king  smiled  and 
answered:  "  You  know  the  old  adage  that  a  king  can  not 
err.  I  wish  you  good  morning,  count."  The  royal  party 
resumed  their  journey,  and  two  days  later  the  mayor  re- 
ceived a  patent  of  nobility  naming  him  a  count.  This  was 
Victor  Emanuel's  way  of  correcting  mistakes.         - 


Here  is  a  story  of  Lafontaine,  who  did  not  rate  his 
powers  as  a  librettist  very  highly:  "  '  Detestable!'  he  fre- 
quently exclaimed  in  the  theatre  during  the  first  act  of 
'  Astree.'  '  Monsieur,'  said  a  lady  by  his  side,  not  recog- 
nizing him,  '  it  is  really  not  so  bad  as  you  say.  It  is  writ- 
ten by  a  man  of  fine  wit— M.  de  Lafontaine.'  '  M.  de  La- 
fontaine,' was  the  reply,  '  is  an  ass;  and  as  I  am  that  per- 
son himself,  I  ought  to  know.'  Directly  afterward  he 
went  to  the  Cafe  Procope,  just  opposite  the  theatre,  and 
fell  asleep.  '  How  is  this,'  asked  a  friend,  coming  in  and 
waking  him  up;  'ought  you  not  to  see  the  first  perform- 
ance of  your  opera? '  '  I  have  been,'  said  the  librettist, 
with  a  yawn;  'but  the  first  act  was  so  du'l  that  I  came 
away  when  it  closed.  I  admire  the  patience  of  these 
Parisians.' " 


The  Rev.  Mr. was  one  of  the  most  bashful  men  in 

his  profession,  and  was  constantly  getting  into  scrapes 
through  his  nervous  mistakes.  At  one  time  he  rose  in  his 
pulpit  to  give  out  the  hymn,  "  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting 
show,"  and  after  clearing  his  throat  he  struck  a  high  pitch 
of  voice  and  began,  solemnly:  "  This  world  is  all  a  fleet- 
ing shoe."  Everybody  smiled  except  the  deacons,  and 
the  minister  was  covered  with  confusion  as  he  began  again : 
"This  world  is  all  a  shouting  flew."  This  only  made 
matters  worse,  and  the  unhappy  man  cleared  his  throat 
with  tremendous  force  and  began  once  again:  "  This  world 
is  all  a  floating  she."  Then  he  slammed  hishymn-bcok 
down,  and,  wiping  off  his  clammy  brow,  said:  "  Brethren, 
for  some  reason  I  cannot  read  that  hymn  as  it  should  be 
read.  We  will  omit  it,  and  the  choir  will  please  sing  the 
grand  old  lines  beginning,  '  Just  as  I  am,  without  one 
flea.' " 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


An  English  judge  has  recently  decided  that  "there  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  with  regard  to  foods  sent  to  hint  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  the  recipient."  Theatrical  managers  who  have  plays  sent  to  them  /or 
consideration,  and  Publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  law,  as  laid  doom 
by  this  English  judge,  retiez-es  both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  them  without  solicitation.  Tlie  "  A  rgouaut 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  those  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  t/uit  ive 
are  not  responsible  for  the  Preservation  or  transmission  qf such  MSS. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Wilkie  Collins  has  just  celebrated  his  sixty-first  birthday  anni- 
versary. 

M.  de  Banville  has  proposed  to  judge  every  metaphor  by  the  sim- 
ple and  ingenious  test :  Can  you  make  a  picture  of  it? 

Mr.  Henry  Van  Laun  is  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  trans- 
lators. He  is  now  at  work  on  Le  Sage's  "  Gil  Bias,"  which  will 
be  published  this  spring. 

A  regular  and  permanent  department  of  the  Century  dots  not 
appear  in  the  February  number  of  that  magazine.  This  is  the  de- 
partment of  "Open  Letters." 

The  volume  on  California  in  the  "  American  Commonwealth  " 
series,  is  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Josiah  Royce,  of  Cambridge,  formerly 
of  the  University  of  California. 

The  work  which  Edward  and  George,  the  two  sons  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  have  prepared  together,  will  be  published  in  April  in 
two  bulky  volumes  of  five  hundred  pages  each.  They  will  contain 
many  illustrations. 

Louise  de  la  Ramee  ("  Ouida")  has  come  to  the  surface  once 
more  in  the  columns  of  the  London  St.  James's  Gazette  to  ridicule 
Wolseley's  offer  of  a  prize  for  a  cholera  medicine  in  connection 
with  the  Khartoum  expedition. 

A  Literary  Exchange  has  been  established  in  Temple  Court,  New 
York,  and  young  authors  can  have  their  manuscripts  read  and  cor- 
rected there  for  a  slight  consideration.  The  Exchange  is  willing 
also  to  serve  as  intermediary  between  authors  and  publishers. 

Dr.  Holmes,  in  the  current  Atlantic,  says  that  in  writing  his 
memoirs  he  has  been  forcibly  reminded  of  Carlyle's  description  of 
the  work  of  a  newspaper  editor— "that  threshing  of  straw  already 
thrice  beaten  by  the  nails  of  other  laborers  in  the  same  field." 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  is  described  as  "a  very  hand- 
some blonde,  so  simple  and  unaffected  that  all  sensible  children 
like  to  play  with  her.  "  Unlike  some  gifted  and  handsome  women 
who  attract  men  of  brains,  Mrs.  Burnett,"  observes  that  organ  of 
culture,  the  Boston  Beacon,  '*  is  ardently  admired  by  all  women 
who  have  the  honor  of  her  acquaintance." 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Richard  Worthington,  the  publisher,  is  to  be 
regretted.  It  may  be  attributed  to  the  large  amount  of  stock  he 
bought  from  the  John  Lovell  Company,  some  seventy  thousand 
dollars'  worth— not  plates,  unfortunately,  but  the  manufactured 
books.  The  plates  were  used  by  other  publishers  to  bring  out 
paper-covered  editions,  at  cheaper  rates,  of  the  books  Mr.  Worth- 
ington had  in  cloth.  The  competition  was  too  unequal  to  last 
long.  Mr.  Worthington's  liabilities  are  putat  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  his  nominal  assets  at  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

All  admirers  of  Mark  Twain  and  Cable  are  probably  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  both  Confederate  soldiers.  Cable  served 
for  some  time  in  a  cavalry  regiment  in  Louisiana,  and  was  in  the 
service  when  the  war  closed.  Mark  Twain's  military  career  was 
very  brief  and  not  very  glorious.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was 
in  Missouri,  and  volunteered  for  the  Southern  side  under  Price; 
but  after  a  three- week's  sojourn  in  camp,  during  which  there  was 
no  fighting,  he  quit  the  service  and  went  to  the  far  Northwest, 
where  he  stayed  till  the  war  closed, 

Charles  Dudley  Warner,  who  is  now  on  a  pleasure  tour  through 
the  West,  is  a  gentleman  of  medium  stature,  has  features  thought- 
ful, refined,  andtull  of  character.  His  conversation  bristles  with 
humor,  and  he  is  a  most  entertaining  talker.  His  thick  hair  and 
unshaven  beard  are  just  beginning  to  turn  gray,  though  in  general 
appearance  he  looks  decidedly  young  for  a  man  who  has  al- 
ready seen  a  half  century  of  years.  Mr.  Warner  is  editorially  con- 
nected with  the  Hartford  Courant,  although  he  has  recently  con- 
tributed but  very  little  to  the  columns  of  that  journal.  He  is  very 
neat  in  dress,  and  invariably  wears  a  boutonniere  in  the  lapel  of 
his  coat. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  Fuller-Hawthorne  controversy,  and  Mr. 
Julian  Hawthorne  seems  already  to  have  lost  his  temper.  He  has 
sent  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Boston  papers,  in  which  he  observes  that 
his  father  "has  been  generally  conceded  the  possession  of  deep  and 
peculiar  insight  into  human  nature.  But  when,  in  a  speculative 
moment,  he  happens  to  turn  this  penetrating  glance  upon  a  certain 
voluble  and  self-righteous  New  England  female,  a  chorus  arises  of 
'  blundering,1  '  clumsy,1 '  malicious,  '  narrow,'  *  false/  and  he  is  no 
loDger  allowed  possession  of  ordinary  insight."  Well,  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne, what  did  you  expect?  That  the  devoted  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  Margaret  Fuller  would  permit  even  the  author  of  "  The 
Scarlet  Letter  "  to  abuse  her  and  hold  their  tongues? 

"The"  much-talked-of  improprieties  of  journalism  now  and  then 
find  parallels  in  literature,"  says  the  Boston  Herald,  "even  among 
authors  of  high  standing.  For  instance,  Mr.  Henry  James,  in  his 
novel,  '  The  Bostonians,'  begun  as  a  serial  in  the  Century  for  Jan- 
uary. Is  it  not  a  gross  violation  of  good  taste  to  burlesque,  in  the 
character  of  Miss  Birdseye,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  philanthro- 
pists— a  lady  who  will  live  in  the  ethical  history  of  Boston  by  rea- 
son of  her  admirable  works  and  eminent  personal  connections? 
Mr,  James  so  describes  this  lady  in  her  peculiarities  of  voice,  fig- 
ure, and  manner,  and  even  in  the  diminutive  suggesting  resem- 
blance of  the  names,  that  no  person  who  knew  the  original  would 
fail  to  recognize  the  caricature.  If  this  fashion  of  ridiculing  living 
personalities  in  fiction  goes  on,  reputable  people  will  be  as  likely  to 
avoid  contact  with  an  author  as  they  are  now  erroneously  supposed 
to  shun  an  *  interviewer.'  It  looks  as  if  Mr.  James's  '  Bostonians ' 
would  lw  likely  to  create  a  rumpus  among  Bostonians  before  he 
gets  through  with  it." 

Captain  Bingham,  who  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  Napo- 
leonic literature,  has  just  published  in  three  volumes  an  English 
version  of  the  more  interesting  portions  of  the  correspondence  of 
Napoleon  I,  Fifteen  volumes  of  these  letters  were  published  in 
France  during  the  first  years  of  the  second  Empire;  but  "  when," 
the  London  Times  says,  "  it  became  a  question  of  printing  letters 
which  showed  that  Napoleon  had  ordered  a  wholesale  forgery  of 
English  bank  notes,  that  he  might  injure  the  credit  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Commission  recoiled.  The  emperor  was  consulted, 
and  a  new  Commission  was  named  under  the  presidency  of  Prince 
Napoleon,  who  announced  that  for  the  future  nothing  would  be 
published  except  what  Napoleon  himself  would  have  agreed  that 
the  world  should  see."  A  mass  of  letters  remain  unpublished— 
and  may  have  been  destroyed.    Napoleon's  epistolary  activity  was 

Jirodigious.  Even  in  camps  he  often  dashed  off  more  than  twenty 
etters  a  day  with  his  own  hand,  besides  those  which  he  dictated 
to  his  secretaries;  and  it  is  believed  that  his  correspondence  during 
the  eighteen  years  in  which,  as  General,  First  Consul,  and  Em- 
peror, he  was  the  foremost  man  in  France,  amounted  to  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  papers. 


lion— "  Excelsior  Readings,  No.  Ill,"  and  Burdett's  "  Serio-Comic 
Recitations."  They  are  for  sale  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Com- 
pany; price,  25  cents  each 

"Songs  of  the  Roses:  A  Valentine,"  is  the  title  of  an  elabo- 
rate card-book  edited  by  Susie  B.  Skelding.  The  cover  is  gor- 
geously illuminated  with  roses  on  gold  and  silver  back-grounds, 
surrounded  by  appropriate  mottoes,  and  is  heavily  fringed  with 
satin.  The  contents  consist  of  designs  of  roses  of  various  kinds 
—  Jacqueminot,  moss,  pale  yellow,  and  wild — with  extracts  from 
the  poems  of  prominent  authors.  It  is  published  by  White,  Stokes 
&  Allen,  New  York. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Sherwood  has  revised,  rewritten,  annotated,  and  writ- 
ten an  introduction  to  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards's  "  Memoirs  of  Da- 
vid Brainerd,"  published  in  1749,  and  now  entirely  out  of  print. 
Braincrd  was  the  great  missionary  of  New  England,  and  a  study 
of  the  original  of  this  work  was  what  decided  Henry  Martyn,  Ca- 
rey, and  many  others  to  devote  themselves  to  missionary  work.  An 
excellent  essay  on  "  Modern  Missions,"  by  Dr,  A.  T,  Pierson,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  incorporated  in  this  volume.  It  is  published  by 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York;  price,  $1.50. 

"The  Sabbath  for  Man,"  by  the  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  is  a 
study  of  the  history  of  Sabbath  observance,  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tions of  Sunday  saloons,  Sunday  laws,  Sunday  excursions,  Sunday 
mails,  trains,  and  newspapers,  and  the  present  state  of  Sunday  ob- 
servance in  town  and  country.  It  is  a  work  of  considerable  labor 
—in  fact,  very  labored — and  contains  copious  appendices,  consist- 
ing of  a  "Sabbath  Commentary,"  quotations  from  "  The  Fathers," 
a  "Table  of  Sabbath  Laws,  '  "Denominational  Utterances  on 
the  Sabbath,"and  a  large  list  of  "  Sabbath  Literature."  It  ispub- 
lished  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York;  price,  $1.50. 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  published  a  handsome  vol- 
ume of  "Daily  Thoughts,  selected  from  the  Writings  of  Charles 
Kingsley  "  by  his  wife.  Each  month  is  ushered  in  by  a  selection 
of  some  length,  and  after  the  short  selections  for  each  day  of  the 
month  come  additional  ones  for  Saints'  Days,  Fasts,  and  Festi- 
vals. Each  alternate  page  is  left  blank,  except  that  it  has  spaces 
and  dates  for  each  of  the  three  days  to  which  the  facing  page  is  de- 
voted. The  volume  is  printed  in  red  and  black  on  heavy  paper, 
and  is  tastefully  bound  in  blue  and  red  cloth.  It  is  for  sale  by 
James  T.  White  &  Co.;  price,  $2. 

"The  Elements  of  Moral  Science;  Theoretical  and  Practical," 
by  Noah  Porter,  DD.,  LL.  D.,  president  of  Yale  College,  is  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  college  and  university  students,  and  presup- 
poses some  familiarity  with  psychological  and  philosophical  stud- 
ies; but  the  discussions  and  illustrations  are  so  complete  as  to 
make  them  easily  comprehensible  to  the  general  reader.  President 
Porter  has  treated  at  considerable  length  the  theoretic  import  and 
value  of  the  Christian  ethics,  which  have  been  considered  only  in 
their  human  excellence  and  human  authority.  It  is  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L,  Bancroft  & 
Co.;  price,  $3. 

Two  volumes  of  "  Personal  Traits  of  British  Authors  "  have  been 
compiled  by  Edward  T.  Mason,  treating  of  Byron,  Shelley,  Moore, 
Rogers,  Keats,  Southey,  Landor,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Lamb, 
Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Procter.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  to 
describe  the  personal  characteristics  of  twenty-seven  authors,  whom 
he  has  chosen  as  representative  of  the  past  century  of  British  liter- 
ature. All  available  sources  have  been  levied  upon  that  can  throw 
the  least  light  on  these  great  men,  from  the  acknowledged  masters 
of  English  literature  to  the  most  obscure  literary  hack,  and  the  re- 
sult presents  them  to  the  reader  as  if  he  had  known  them  person- 
ally during  their  entire  life.  Nothing  has  been  omitted;  their 
appearance,  habits,  manners,  talk,  work,  play,  strength,  and  weak- 
ness, all  are  shown  to  us  through  the  eyes  of  those  who  knew  them. 
The  book  is  well  printed,  with  marginal  notes  opposite  each  ex- 
tract showing  the  particular  quality  described.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  & 
Co.;  price,  $1.50  a  volume. 


New    Books, 
The  Excelsior  Publishing  House,  of  New  York,  has  published 
two  more  volumes  of  excellent  selections  for  reading  and  rccita- 


Journalistic  Chit-chat. 
Edmund  Yates  began  his  journalistic  career  at   one  pound  a 
week  on  The  Coi:rt  Journal. 

Edmund  Yates,  by  editing  his  paper  from  the  jail,  is  increasing 
its  circulation  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  copies  per  week. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Forman  is  confident  that  the  Manhattan  Magazine 
will  be  reestablished  shortly.    He  has  several  new  backers. 

The  era  of  illustrated  daily  journalism  promises  to  be  exceedingly 
short-lived.  It  was  a  craze,  and  will  last  just  about  as  long  as 
crazes  generally  do. 

Captain  Bedford  Pirn,  of  the  British  navy,  is  proposing  to  pro- 
cure, if  possible,  a  copy  of  every  paper  published  in  the  United 
States  on  the  4th  of  March  next.  When  completed  these  papers 
will  be  bound,  appropriately  indexed,  and  presented  to  the  Brit- 
ish Museum. 

"Josh  Billings,"  whose  real  name  is  Henry  W.  Shaw,  has  fur- 
nished one  New  York  publication  a  half  column  of  miscellaneous 
contributions  every  week  for  the  last  nineteen  years.  He  is  now 
sixty-seven  years  old,  and  has  lately  given  up  housekeeping  and 
taken  rooms  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  New  York. 

The  Detroit  Every  Saturday  has  devised  a  scheme  for  the  indis- 
criminate suppression  of  protoplasmic  genius.  It  has  begun  a 
column  devoted  to  "Amateur  Writers,"  in  which  it  proposes  to 
publish  everything  that  is  sent  in  regardless  of  quality.  Some  of 
the  poetry  published  in  this  column  would  kill  a  billy-goat. 

A  new  weekly  newspaper  is  to  be  published  in  London  in  Feb- 
ruary, under  the  title  of  1 he  Lady:  a  Journal  for  Gentlewomen.  It 
is  to  be  essentially  English  in  its  character,  and  will  represent  an 
attempt  to  treat  fashions,  and  all  other  matters  in  which  ladies  are 
concerned,  from  an  English  point  of  view.  The  project  is  said  to 
have  excited  much  interest  in  society,  and  has  strong  support  from 
many  ladies  of  position. 

In  a  timely  letter  to  the  Publishers'  Weekly,  Mr.  Talcott  Will- 
iams, managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  discusses  the  re- 
lations existing  between  editors  and  publishers  from  the  journal- 
ist's point  of  view.  He  shows  the  disproportionately  large  amount 
of  space  devoted  in  many  papers  to  "  book  notices,"  comparing  the 
advantages  derived  from  this  source  by  publisher,  paper,  and  pub- 
lic to  those  derived  from  dramatic  and  musical  comments,  and  then 
states  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  advertising  space  of  a  pa- 
per is  used  by  theatrical  and  musical  managers,  while  publishers 
seldom,  if  ever,  advertise, 

London  TiJ-bits  consists  of  sixteen  pages  of  odds  and  ends,  an- 
ecdotes, short  tales,  cuttings  from  other  papers,  etc.,  served  up  for 
one  penny.  Each  week  a  guinea  prize  is  offered  for  the  best  "  bit" 
sent  in,  the  right  to  publish  any  or  all  being  reserved.  By  this 
means,  Mr.  Newncs,  the  proprietor  and  editor,  gets  all  his  "copy" 
very  cheaply,  and  at  the  same  time  interests  a  large  clientele  in  his 
paper.  An  average  of  about  three  thousand  "  bits,"  more  or  less 
original,  pour  in  every  week;  one  of  these  "bits"  costs  a  guinea, 
the  remainder  cost  nothing.  Mr,  Newnes  and  his  office-boy  cut 
and  paste  up  the  paper,  and  Mr.  Newncs  pockets  three  hundred 
pounds  per  week  net  profit  from  the  little  venture.  Occasionally 
a  bigger  prize  is  given.  Six  months  ago  the  proprietor  offered  a 
house  as  a  prize  for  the  best  tale,  original  or  selected  A  soldier 
at  Canterbury  came  across  something  interesting  in  a  book  he  was 
reading,  copied  it  out,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Newncs.  It  happened 
to  please  that  gentleman's  critical  literary  taste,  and  the  son  of 
Mars  became  the  proud  possessor  of  a  seven-roomed  house,  upon 
the  sole  condition  that  he  called  it  "Tidbits  Villa."  No  less 
than  thirty-four  thousand  persons  competed  for  the  prize.  The 
paper  is  only  a  year  or  two  old,  and  has  a  circulation  of  over  six 
hundred  thousand  copies. 
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The  Bulkeley-Houghton  Wedding. 
AT  THE  CHURCH. 

Trinity  Church  had  its  capacity  tested  to  its  utmost  limit  last 
Wednesday  evening,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Fan- 
nie Houghton  to  Hon.  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley.  The  social  standing 
of  the  high  contracting  parties  insured  the  attendance  of  the  elite 
of  the  city,  besides  many  guests  from  the  interior  and  Eastern 
cities.  T  he  bride  is  the  daughter  of  General  James  F.  Houghton, 
who  was  formerly  Surveyor-General  of  the  State.  She  is  a  bru- 
nette of  stately  carriage.  Her  amiability  and  accomplishments 
have  won  for  her  a  legion  of  friends.  The  groom  is  well  known 
throughout  the  entire  country,  being  the  President  of  the  .Etni 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  and  also  occupying  the  honT^ 
orable  position  of  mayor  of  that  city.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  com- 
manding presence,  and  is  the  possessor  of  an  ample  fortune. 

The  interior  of  the  church  was  decked  in  gala  attire.  Tbearcadejj 
on  both  sides  of  the  church  was  arched  with  evergreens,  the  en* 
trance  to  the  baptismal  font  being  similarly  adorned,  while  on  the* 
top  of  the  font  was  a  large  cross.  The  chancel  presented  the  ap». 
pearance  of  a  sylvan  retreat,  being  walled  on  each  side  by  imposingl 
palms  and  ferns.  Mingling  in  this  wealth  of  foliage  were  banks  of 
marguerites,  shaded  by  massive  leaves  of  the  Acuba  ferns  and  LaJ 
tania  palms.  Floral  gates  dressed  in  a  garb  of  ferns  and  bright 
golden  marigolds  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  from  the 
centre  of  which  depended  a  floral  umbrella.  This  was  composed 
of  eupitoriums,  azaleas,  carnations,  and  white  pinks,  while  at  each 
of  the  sixteen  points  were  pure  white  camellias,  and  the  handle 
was  adorned  with  white  heather. 

The  doors  of  the  church  were  opened  early,  and  by  nine  o'clock 
the  invited  guests  had  all  assembled.  Light  evening  costumes  pre- 
vailed among  the  ladies,  and  increased  the  brightness  of  the  scene. 
Organ  voluntaries  were  played  previous  to  the  ceremony,  and 
agreeably  filled  in  the  time  until  the  sounds  of  the  Wedding  March 
announced  that  the  nuptial  party  had  arrived.  At  twenty  minutes 
past  nine  o'clock  the  bridal  party  entered  and  marched  up  the  side 
aisle.  The  groom  and  his  best  man,  Mr.  Harry  Houghton,  led  the 
way,  followed  by  the  ushers,  who  were  Mr.  Henry  Redington,  Mr, 
Joseph  D.Grant,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mr.  Will  Hamilton  of 
Oakland,  Mr.  Will  Crocker,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Carolan,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Dyer.  Then  came  the  bridesmaids,  Miss  Minnie  Corbitt, 
Miss  Sallie  Morgan  of  New  York,  Miss  Crocker.  Miss  Gordon  of 
Oakland,  Miss  Hewlett  of  Stockton,  and  Miss  Bulkeley  of  Hart- 
ford. After  them  came  the  bride  and  her  sister.  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton,  who  was  the  Maid  of  Henor. 

The  toilets  of  the  bridal  party  may  be  thus  described: 

The  bride  was  exquisitely  attired  in  an  elegant  combination  costume  of  sattD 
and  face,  which,  though  made  in  this  city,  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  costly 
toilets  that  has  been  seen  here.  The  Pnncesse  dress  was  of  uncut  cream  Duchr 
esse  brocatelle,  floriated  in  the  richest  designs  of  full-blown  roses,  and  their  folk 
age  delineated  in  silvered  tints  that  relieved  and  yet  heightened  the  effect  of  [he 
creamy  body.  All  of  the  Princesse  dress  was  covered  with  point  de  Flandrei 
of  the  most  delicate  workmanship,  or  so-called  Duchesse  lace,  which  was  made 
to  order  in  Europe,  and  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  General  Houghton.  Large  me- 
dallions of  point  d'Alencon  lace  further  adorned  the  overdress.  The  bodice  wm 
cut  short  at  the  waist  and  encircled  with  a  belt  of  Duchesse  lace,  which  wa» 
closed  on  the  left  side  with  a  rosette  of  the  same  lace.  The  corsage  was  open, 
of  heart  shape,  with  a  high  collar  of  Duchesse  lace,  the  ends  of  which  came 
down  to  the  opening  of  the  corsage  and  formed  a  fichu.  The  sleeves,  of  Duch- 
esse  satin,  were  very  short,  with  continuations  of  lace  to  the  elbows,  where  the* 
met  the  long  kid  gloves.  From  the  neck  depended  a  long  court  dress,  forming 
a  manteau  de  cour  nearly  eight  feet  in  length,  that  was  lined  with  light  satS 
and  quilted.  The  inside  edge  of  the  manteau  of  brocatelle  was  bordered  withl 
double  row  of  box  plaiting.  The  coiffure  was  arranged  high  and  ornameDl 
with  a  knot  of  diamonds,  that  held  in  place  the  long  veil  of  white  illusion  tl 
fell  in  graceful  folds  to  the  end  of  the  court  train.  White  satin  slippers  and  a 
handkerchief  of  point  d'Alencon  lace  completed  the  details  of  this  beautiful  COS* 
tume,  with  the  exception  of  a  band  bouquet  of  Niphetos  roses  and  fleurs  d  or- 
anger.  ... 

The  Maid  of  Honor,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  wore  a  handsome  costume  of 
cream  Duchesse  satin,  dancing  length,  with  an  overdress  of  point  de  Flandres. 

The  bridesmaids  were  all  attired  alike,  in  toilets  of  cream  Duchesse  satin 
covered  with  embroidered  net.  Veils  of  the  same  light  material  v-overed  tbetr 
heads,  and  fell,  mantilla-like,  to  the  waist  in  the  back,  and  on  the  sides  to  the 
knees.  They  carried  hand  bouquets  of  superb  roses  composed  half  and  half  of 
Bon  Silenes  and  tea  roses. 

Two  little  children — Master  Aleck  and  Miss  Birdie  Rutherford- 
opened  the  floral  gate  at  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  and  admitted 
the  party.  The  bride  and  groom  stood  beneath  the  floral  umbrella, 
with  the  maids  at  each  side,  while  the  ushers  formed  a  border 
around  them  on  the  outside. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  William  Ingraham  Kip,  assisted  by  Rer, 
Dr.  H.  W.  Beers,  then  advanced,  and  the  solemn  ceremony  wu 
performed  which  binds  the  two  together  for  life.  The  newly* 
wedded  couple  then  kneeled  upon  the  prie-dieu,  the  venerable 
hishop  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  party  then  marched 
down  the  centre  aisle  and  out  of  the  church  to  their  carriages. 

THE  RECEPTION. 

When  the  bridal  party  arrived  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  they  took 
positions  in  the  parlor  on  the  first  floor,  and  received  the  congrat- 
ulations of  their  friends  as  they  arrived.  Every  preparation  hid 
been  made  for  the  comfort  of  the  guests,  ample  dressing-rooms  be- 
ing provided  for  all.  The  three  large  parlors  presented  a  fairy-like, 
aspect,  being  bowered  with  streamers  of  smilax  that  stretched 
overhead  from  the  chandeliers  to  the  corners.  Under  each  chan- 
delier hung  miniature  wedding-bells  of  violets,  pansies,  marguerites 
marigolds,  and  scarlet  pelegoniums,  while  suspended  from  the  ceil 
ing  was  a  double  floral  yoke  of  azaleas  and  camellias.  Beneath  il 
were  the  initials  of  the  wedded  pair — "B.  H." — wrought  in  cape  ja* 
mines,  shaded  with  violets  and  scarlet  geraniums.  The  large  ceo 
tral  mirror  was  completely  robed  with  rare  fern-leaves,  studdtt 
with  brilliant  flowers,  and  at  each  side  were  jardinieres  containir>| 
mammoth  fan-palms  that  sheltered  several  beautiful  specimens  0 
the  Bird  of  Paradise  plant.  Gilded  baskets  of  flowers  ornament« 
the  upright  pillars,  and  completed  the  enchanting  picture.  In  tb 
depths  of  the  plate-glass  mirror  at  the  side  was  reflected  a  borde 
of  ferns  and  moss-covered  branches,  on  which  were  floral  repie 
sentations  of  numerous  feathered  songsters  of  gaudy  plumage.  & 
the  marble  mantel,  in  the  centre,  was  a  hand-basket  filled  to  OTB 
flowing  with  gloxinias,  azaleas,  and  other  rare  flowers,  mingle* 
with  rich  foliage.  The  face  of  the  ba^ket  was  ornamented  with- 
dainty  bunch  of  Agrippinas,  At  each  side  were  receptacles  full  0 
violets  and  heliotrope.  The  grate  was  screened  with  bird's-oes. 
ferns,  croton-leaves,  and  palladiums.  Tall  Japanese  stands  su* 
tained  pots  of  cinerari  in  full  bloom  with  its  beautiful  leaves.  I' 
each  of  the  side  parlors  the  mirrors  and  chandeliers  were  embd 
lished,  and  elegant  designs  adorned  the  mantels. 

The  guests,  after  paying  their  congratulations  to  the  neffl 
wedded  pair,  indulged  in  social  converse,  listened  to  the  music,  ac 
mired  the  decorations,  and  wandered  around  the  spacious  com 
dors.  Every  story  in  the  court  of  the  vast  hostelry  was  ahlar 
with  licht  from  myriads  of  gas  jets,  while  the  electric  lights  illume 
nated  the  corridors  around  the  court,  which  were  filled  with  fieri 
tlemen  and  ladies.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  march  to  supper  wi 
played,  and  all  proceeded  to  the  dining-ball,  on  the  same  lloo 
Here  also  was  a  sight  that,  while  not  so  beautiful  as  the  floral  dt: 
play,  still  made  glad  the  heart  of  man  and  made  his  face  to  shin< 
Many  marvels  of  the  culinary  art  were  displayed  on  the  tables  i 
many  styles,  and  it  was  evident  that  Chef  Harder  had  excelled  hio 
self.  In  the  centre  of  the  table  was  a  piece  of  nougat  work  repp 
senting  a  basket  of  (lowers  surmounting  two  cornucopias,  from  It 
mouths  of  which  issued  showers  of  flowers.  Other  elabora 
pieces,  such  as  the  "  Trophte  Culinaire  a  la  Careme,"  the  "  Ba 
tion  Rustiquc,"and  designs  in  nougat,  boned  turkey,  and  Moorit 
combinations  in  mosaic  work  were  beautiful  to  look  upon.  Tl 
menu,  consisting  of  hot  and  cold  courses,  oysters,  pastry,  at 
cieams,  was  served  by  an  efficient  corps  of  fifty  waiters.  Thepo 
ping  of  champagne  corks  was  the  signal  for  toasts  to  the  futu 
welfare  and  happinesss  of  the  wedded  pair,  and  many  were  I. 
pleasant  wishes  expressed.  After  supper,  Ballcnberg  played  sor 
dance  music,  and  those  who  desired  tripped  the  1.  f.  t.  The  brio" 
presents,  which  were  numerous  and  extremely  valuable,  wereint 
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private  apartments,  on  the  sixth  floor.  They  were 
viewed  by  many  during  the  course  of  the  evening. 
Dancing  was  continued  until  nearly  two  o'clock. 
The  costumes  worn  by  the  ladies  were  all  no- 
ticeable for  their  elegance  and  beauty.  A  few 
that  were  specially  noticed  are  as  follows: 

Mrs.  General  Houghton  wore  a  beautiful  combination 
toilet  of  moss  green  velvet  and  pale  blue  satin.  The  front 
of  the  skirt  was  of  the  satin,  embroidered  in  fine  geometric- 
al designs,  with  ornaments  of  chenille  and  copper  beads. 
The  edge  of  the  skirt  was  laid  in  box-plaiting  and  lined 
with  lace.  The  long  train  was  of  three  breadths,  the  centre 
being  of  the  moss  velvet  and  the  two  sides  of  the  blue 
satin.  The  bodice  was  pointed  in  front,  with  diamond 
points  in  back.  The  corsage  was  V-shaped,  and  trimmed 
with  point  d'Alencon  lace.  Elbow  sleeves,  trimmed  at  the 
ends  with  the  same  lace.     Ornaments,  diamonds. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Houghton,  of  Benicia,  appeared  in  a  dress 
of  black  satin  merveilleux  entirely  draped  with  the  finest 
Chantilly  lace.  The  long  court  train  was  entirely  sur- 
rounded with  a  niching  of  the  same  lace.  Sleeves  of  lace. 
Pale  blue  marabout  feathers  adorned  her  coiffure  and  cor- 
sage. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Houghton,  of  San  Jose,  wore  a  long  Em- 
press costume  of  ruby  velvet,  the  skirt  being  plain  yet  rich, 
while  the  corsage  and  sleeves  were  adorned  with  point  de 
Venise  lace. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  appeared  in  a  magnificent  toilet 
of  golden-colored  satin,  en  train,  with  a  tablier  front  of 
white  brocaded  satin.  The  corsage  was  cut  square,  and 
ornamented  with  jabots  of  point  lace.  Ornaments,  superb 
diamonds. 

Mrs.  Whitman  wore  a  lovely  costume  of  white  Pekin, 
striped  with  satin  and  corded  silk,  the  train  being  neatly 
draped.  The  waist  was  pointed  in  front  and  adorned  with 
black  dentelle  de  Grenade,  and  the  sleeves  were  trimmed 
with  the  same  lace.  The  front  of  the  skirt  formed  a  fan  of 
plain  satin,  ornamented  on  each  side  with  jabots  of  the  den- 
telle. Two  large  panels  of  lace  formed  the  sides,  extend- 
ing around  to  the  train. 

Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe  appeared  in  a  beautiful  costume  of 
cream  Duchesse  satin,  elaborately  embroidered  in  roses  of 
the  most  brilliant  colors,  that  were  set  off  with  iridescent 
beads.  The  panniers  were  of  satin  brocade,  and  the  long, 
loose  train  was  lined  with  light  satin  and  bordered  with 
scalloped  ruby  velvet.  The  corsage  was  cut  de'coilete,  with 
a  trimming  of  ostrich  feathers  all  around  the  waist.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  skirt  was  a  large  panache  of  ostrich 
feathers,  meeting  at  the  bottom  with  a  pompon  and  continu- 
ing all  around  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 

Mrs.  John  Deane  was  present  in  an  exquisite  combina- 
tion toilet.  The  long  train  was  of  pansy  purple  velvet  and 
the  front  of  flesh-colored  satin,  entirely  draped  with  cas- 
cades of  point  lace.  The  front  of  the  bodice  was  made  of 
the  satin  covered  with  a  fichu  of  point  lace,  while  the  de- 
collete" corsage  was  ornamented  with  pink  ostrich  feathers. 

Mrs.  A.  N-  Towne  was  attired  in  a  costume  of  ruby  vel- 
vet, combined  with  mauve  gros  grain  and  flesh-colored 
satin.  The  skirt  was  of  the  satin,  with  side  panniers  of 
gros  grain,  all  embroidered  handsomely  with  flowers  in 
chenille.  The  two  sides  of  the  the  train  were  of  of  ruby 
velvet,  and  the  middle  breadth  of  mauve  gros  grain,  almost 
covered  with  cascades  of  point  lace.  The  sides  of  the 
bodice  were  of  velvet,  and  the  front  and  back  were  of  gros 
grain.  The  corsage  was  cut  decollete  and  ornamented 
with  flowers  in  chenille,  while  a  bunch  of  pink  and  mauve 
ostrich  feathers  reposed  on  the  shoulder. 

Mrs.  Charles  Main  wore  a  handsome  costume  of  Bouton 
d'Or  broccard,  en  train,  a  la  Princesse,  embroidered  with 
roses  and  flowers  that  stood  out  in  bold  relief.  The  edge 
of  the  train  was  bordered  all  around  with  coquilles  en  ples- 
ses  in  alternating  shades.  The  tablier  front  was  embroid- 
ered in  raised  lilies  of  the  valley  and  apple-blossoms  mixed 
with  Duchesse  lace. 

Mis.  Volney  E.  Spaulding  was  present  in  a  rich  costume 
of  black  gros  grain,  en  train;  corsage  decollete  without 
sleeves.     Urnaments,  diamonds. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  wore  a  toilet  of  navy  blue  velvet  de 
Lyons,  en  train,  the  front  of  the  dress  being  draped  with 
cascades  of  point  lace. 

Among  the  many  present  at  the  reception  were: 

Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Ruther- 
ford, Mr.  and  Mrs  Walter  E.  Deane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Hewlett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas. 
N.  Shaw,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Boyson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vol- 
ney E.  Spaulding,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Main,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Deane,  Judge  and 
Mrs.  j.  S.  Hager,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Houghton,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Houghton,  Mrs.  Whitman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker, 
Miss  Tot  Cutter,  Miss  Sheda  Torbert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
L.  Dodge,  Miss  Mollie  Dodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood, 
Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Miss  Crocker,  Miss  Minnie  Corbitt, 
Miss  Laura  Corbitt,  Miss  Minnie  Mizner,  Miss  Sallie  Mor- 
gan, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Miss  Bulkeley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  F.  Swift,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taber,  Miss  Mollie 
Torbert,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  Miss  Gordon,  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Charles  J.  Torbert,  Mrs.  Isaac  Requa  of  Piedmont. 
Mr.  Will  Crocker,  Mr.  Henry  Crocker,  Mr.  George  Crock- 
er, Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Henry  Redington,  Mr.  Os- 
good  Hooker,  Mr.  Will  Hamilton,  Mr.  Frank  Carolan,  Mr. 
Joseph  Dyer,  Mr.  Harry  Houghton,  and  many  others. 

The  wedding,  as  well  as  the  reception,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  affairs  ever 
given  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bulkeley  left  the  following  day 
for  their  home  in  Hartford,  Conn.  They  will 
stop  at  New  Orleans  en  route  for  a  few  days. 


The  Pope  Reception. 
The  reception  given  by  the  Misses  Pope  last 
Tuesday  evening  was  one  of  the  social  successes 
of  the  season.  Their  residence,  at  the  corner  of 
Van  Ness  Avenue  and  California  Street,  was 
thronged  with  a  brilliant  assemblage,  and  the 
evening  was  most  enjoyably  passed.  A  canvas- 
covered  awning  projected  from  the  doorway  to  the 
curb.  Upon  entering,  the  guests  were  received 
by  the  young  hostesses,  who  were  assisted  by 
their  mother,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope,  Mrs.  Charles  Tal- 
bot,  and  Miss  Grace  Eldridge.  Apartments  on 
the  second  floor  were  reserved  for  dressing-rooms, 
while  the  entire  first  floor  was  canvased  and  used 
for  dancing.  The  rooms  here  had  been  decorated 
with  flowers  in  a  manner  which  was  exceedingly 
tasteful.  Pendant  between  the  doorways  leading 
to  the  front  parlors  were  a  floral  sphere  and  a 
ring.  The  portieres  at  either  side  were  fringed 
with  roses  of  bright  tints  and  marigolds  that  con- 
trasted beautifully  with  the  dark  background. 
The  newel-post  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  flight  of 
stairs  was  completely  concealed  by  ferns  and 
flowers,  made  still  gayer  by  the  addition  of  golden 
satin  ribbons.  The  large  mirror  in  the  north 
parlor  was  draped  at  the  top  with  white  gauze, 
from  the  folds  of  which  fell  streamers  of  cardinal 
satin  ribbon.    Mingling  with  these  were  delicate 

Sink  and  white  azaleas,  with  their  beautiful 
rooping  bells,  that  crept  downward  along  the 
border  of  the  mirror  to  an  ebony  stand  at  one 
side.  This  was  ornamented  with  vases  and  bas- 
kets of  flowers.  A  stand  at  the  left  was  also 
decorated  in  a  similar  manner,  while  its  shelves 
were  bordered  with  bright  and  fragrant  flowers. 
The  side  mirror  was  draped  with  smilax,  and  the 
mantel  below  was  a  receptacle  for  vases  contain- 
ing fragrant  pink  blossoms.  The  grate  was  en- 
tirely screened  with  La  France  ana  Bon  Silene 
roses.  The  chandelier  was  wreathed  with  smilax 
and  colored  ribbons,  while  the  curtains  at  the 
bay-windows  were  held  back  by  clusters  of  roses 
and  foliage.  In  the  south  parlor  the  mirror  was 
draped  with  smilax  and  begonias,  while  on  the 
mantle  were  vases  containing  yellow  marigolds. 
The  fireplace  was  concealed  by  ferns  and  bright 
red  flowers.    On  the  face  of  the  bookcase  hung  a 


golden  basket  of  honeysuckles,  and  on  the  border 
were  laid  rare  leaves  and  roses.  The  billiard- 
room  was  devoted  to  violets,  this  fragrant  flower 
embellishing  the  cue-rack  in  an  ornate  drapery, 
while  the  chandelier,  the  organ,  and  a  stand  were 
covered  with  flowers.  A  cunning  little  wheel- 
barrow full  of  violets,  on  the  latter,  attracted 
much  attention.  The  dining-room  on  this  floor, 
which  was  also  used  for  dancing,  was  beautifully 
decorated.  The  sideboard  was  one  mass  of  camel- 
lias and  azaleas,  of  white  and  pink  tints,  mixed 
with  verdant  foliage,  while  the  top  was  canopied 
with  ferns.  The  mirror  and  chandelier  were 
adorned  with  smilax  and  roses,  and  at  one  side 
was  a  wicker  hamper  full  of  assorted  flowers. 
The  decorations  were  greatly  admired,  and  the 
air  was  highly  perfumed  by  the  delicious  odor  ex- 
haled from  ihe  fragrant  exotics. 

By  ten  o'clock  nearly  all  of  the  guests  had  ar- 
rived, and  dancing  became  the  feature  of  the  en- 
tertainment. The  dances  succeeded  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  and  the  young  people  had  a 
merry  time.  Supper  was  not  announced  until 
nearly  midnight,  and  was  served  on  the  third 
floor.  Tete-h-tete  tables  were  arranged  in  the  hall 
and  the  supper-room,  and  the  delicacies  were 
served  from  a  buffet.  The  decorations  here  com- 
prised exclusively  the  products  of  our  orchards. 
Golden-hued  oranges  were  arranged  with  limes, 
apples,  and  innumerable  varieties  of  luscious 
fruits,  in  a  manner  that  was  novel  and  striking. 
A  large  easel  of  fruit  occupied  a  point  of  vantage 
in  a  niche  at  one  side,  while  in  the  windows  were 
tropical  palms  and  ferns.  The  supper  was  an 
elaborate  one,  and  after  the  guests  had  discussed 
it  to  their  satisfaction,  dancing  was  resumed, 
lasting  until  the  early  morning  hours. 

Friday  will  be  regular  reception  day  at  Mrs. 
Pope's,  as  usual. 

A  full  list  of  those  invited  is  as  follows: 

Miss  Ella  Adams,  Miss  Nina  Adams,  Miss  Florence  Ath- 
erton,  Miss  Lena  Ashe,  Miss  Millie  Ashe,  Miss  M.  An- 
thony, Miss  Jennie  Bray,  Miss  Beaver,  Miss  Katie  Beaver, 
Miss  Ella  Beaver,  Miss  Edith  Boswell,  Miss  Minnie  Bos- 
well,  Miss  L.  Brown,  Miss  Fannie  Brown,  Miss  Fannie 
Bowen,  Miss  Jessie  Booth,  Miss  N.  Beans,  Miss  N.  Bacon, 
Miss  Lillie  Blanchard,  Miss  Mary  Bates,  Miss  Crocker, 
Miss  Fannie  Crocker,  Miss  Cora  Caduc,  Miss  Hattie 
Cooper,  Miss  Carrie  Connor,  Miss  Mollie  Connor,  Miss 
Jennie  Cheesman,  Miss  Mary  Coleman,  Miss  Flora  Car- 
roll, Miss  Ella  De  Hart,  Miss  Emma  Durbrow,  Miss  Car- 
rie Durbrow,  Miss  Mollie  Dodge,  Miss  Grace  Eldridge, 
Miss  Mary  Eldridge,  Miss  Maud  Estee,  Miss  Mary  Ful- 
ler, Miss  Nellie  Fuller,  Miss  Fannie  Forbes,  Miss  Katie 
Forbes,  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Miss  Jennie  Frank,  Miss  M. 
Farquharson,  Miss  Jennie  Fitch,  Miss  Kate  Felton,  Miss 
Florence  Godley,  Miss  A.  Gray,  Miss  Floride  Green,  Miss 
Helen  Houston,  Miss  N.  Hathaway,  Misses  Hathaway, 
Miss  Annie  Harmon,  Miss  Jennie  -Hooker,  Miss  Lizzie 
Hull,  Miss  Helen  Jones,  Miss  Grace  Jones,  Miss  Annie 
Kittle,  Miss  Laura  Kellogg,  Miss  Jennie  Lohse,  Miss  Mc- 
Dermott,  Miss  Nina  Macondray,  Miss  Addie  Mills,  Miss 
Sadie  Maynard,  Miss  McAllister,  Miss  Meta  McAllister, 
Miss  Mattie  Nourse,  Misses  Nichol,  Miss  Lucy  Otis,  Miss 
Maud  O'Connor,  Miss  Lillie  O'Connor,  Miss  Sadie  Pa- 
lache,  Miss  Ida  Palache,  Miss  Mary  Perkins,  Miss  Sallie 
Perkins,  Miss  Matie  Peters,  Miss  Fannie  Perrine,  Misses 
Pierce,  Miss  Laura  Requa,  Miss  Hattie  Raymond,  Miss 
Jeannette  Reynolds,  Miss  Daisy  Ryan,  Misses  Smith, 
Misses  Stevens,  Misses  Shafter,  Miss  Kate  Sheppard,  Miss 
Lizzie  Suydam,  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick,  Miss  Nettie 
Schmiedell,  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  Miss  Bessie  Shrieve, 
Miss  SalHe  Stetson,  Miss  Nellie  Stetson,  Miss  Kate  Stone, 
Miss  May  Severance,  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs,  Miss  Maggie 
Thompson,  Miss  Talbot,  Miss  Jennie  Whittier,  Miss  Nel- 
lie Woodward,  Miss  A.  Wright,  Miss  Emma  Wiggins,  Miss 
Jessie  Wiggins,  Miss  Ettie  Wilson,  Miss  Jennie  Watson, 
Mr.  E.  E.  Ames,  Mr.  Ed.  Bray,  Mr.  Gus  Bray,  Lieuten- 
ant C.  J.  Bailey,  Mr.  William  Brown,  Mr.  Fred.  Bergin, 
Mr.  Walter  Bowen,  Mr.  Everett  Bee,  Mr.  Sumner  C. 
Buckbee,  Mr.  C.  A.  Belden,  Mr.  J.  V.  Bacon,  Mr.  Wm. 
Bryan,  Mr.  W.  Beans,  Mr.  D.  Clark,  Mr.  George  Crocker, 
Mr.  Will  Crocker,  Mr.  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  D.  Y.  Campbell, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Currier,  Mr.  W.J.  Casey,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Caro- 
lan, Mr.  H.  Carleton,  Mr.  George  Cheesman,  Lieutenant 
G.  P.  Cotton,  Mr.  Will  Cole,  Mr.  E.  Durbrow,  Mr.  Harry 
Durbrow,  Mr.  Walter  L.  Deane,  Mr.  Frank  Deering,  Mr. 
Henry  Deering,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Eyre,  Mr.  F.  A.  Frank, 
Mr.  Christian  Froelich,  Mr.  William  P.  Fuller,  Mr.  D. 
Farquharson,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Duff  E.  Green, 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Godley,  Mr.  Charles 
Harmon,  Mr.  Edward  Harmon,  Mr.  C  O.  Hooker,  Mr. 
R.  G.  Hooker,  Mr.  Horace  Hillman,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Hall, 
Mr.  Frank  Hicks,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hall,  Mr.  Hugh  Jones,  Mr. 
Webster  Jones,  Mr.  W.  P.  Johnson,  Mr.  Fritz  King,  Dr. 
W.  W.  Kerr,  Mr.  William  Kittle,  Mr.  Nicholas  Kittle, 
Mr.  Charles  Leonard,  Mr.  Jerome  B.  Lincoln,  Mr.  G.  L. 
Lansing,  Mr.  M.  Hall  McAllister,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Mathieu, 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Morrow,  Mr.  E.  N.  Moor,  Mr.  Duff  May- 
nard, Mr.  H.  G.  Newhall,  Mr.  W.  S.  Newhall,  Mr.  G.A. 
Newhall,  Mr.  J.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mr.  Edward  Ogden,  Mr. 
Fred  Otis,  Mr.  James  Otis,  Mr.  T.  H.  Palache,  Mr.  Ferd. 
Peterson,  Mr.  W.  A.  Powning,  Mr.  Arthur  Page,  Mr. 
George  Page,  Mr.  Warren  Payne,  Mr.  Daniel  Perkins, 
Mr.  A.  L.  Reid.  Mr.  Henry  Redington,  Mr  A.  Reding- 
ton, Lieutenant  F.  Rice,  Mr.  John  Scott,  Mr.  J.  Suydam, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Sherwood,  Mr.  H.  H.  Sherwood,  Mr.  Samuel 
Shrieve,  Mr.  George  Shrieve,  Mr.  Albert  Stetson,  Mr.  Os- 
car Sewell,  Mr.  Stuart  B.  Samuels,  Mr.  J.  S.  Severance, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  Mr.  A.  S.  Tubbs,  Mr.  A.  C.  Tubbs, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Tubbs,  Mr.  W.  H.  Talbot,  Mr.  F.  C.  Talbot, 
Mr.  Cyrus  Walker,  Mr.  R.  B.  Woodward,  Lieutenant  J. 
J.  Webster,  Mr.  Frank  Wilson,  Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson, 
Mr.  George  Wilson,  Mr.  J.  Wiggins,  Mr.  Robert  Woods, 
Mr.  Jerome  Watson,  Mr.  Theodore  Wores,  Mr.  Gaylord 
Wilsnire,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Ashton,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boericke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
H.  Cohen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
Fish,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy 
Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Holbrosk,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  C.  Hartson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Hovey,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Perew,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs  W.  H.  Taylor,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  F.  A.  Talbot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ryland  B.  Wallace,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Ward. 


Euthuno  Club  Reception. 
The  week  opened  most  auspiciously  with  the 
reception  given  by  the  Euthuno  Club  on  Monday 
evening.  Mrs.  Volney  E.  Spaulding  kindly  threw 
open  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  club  members  and  their  invited  guests.  Nine 
o'clock  was  the  hour  set  for  the  commencement  of 
the  festivities,  and  by  that  time  the  major  portion 
of  the  guests  had  arrived.  They  were  received  by 
the  hostess,  who  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Theresa 
Fair,  Miss  Virginia  Hanchett,  and  Miss  Daisy 
Paige.  Mrs.  Spaulding's  private  suite  of  rooms 
were  used  by  ihe  ladies  for  the  disposal  of  their 
wraps,  and  the  office  was  relegated  to  the  use  of 
the  gentlemen.  Strains  of  music  issuing  from  the 
floor  below  caused  all  to  wend  their  way  in  that 
direction.  The  large  Hining-hall,  80  by  125  feet  in 
size,  had  been  canvased  for  dancing,  and  presented 
a  most  inviting  appearance.  The  numerous  gas 
jets  were  reflected  again  and  again  by  the  plate- 
glass  refractors  thai  were  arranged  at  intervals 
around  the  walls.  The  chandeliers  were  robed  in 
green  foliage,  while  the  mirrors  and  the  massive 
sideboard  bore  a  luxurious  garniture  of  roses  and 
the  most  fragrant  exotics.  The  chaste  frescoing 
and  handsome  stained-glass  windows  added  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  apartment.    The  programme 


of  dances  was  well  chosen,  and  to  Ballenberg's 
music  the  guests  danced  to  their  hearts'  content. 
Shortly  after  midnight  the  dancing  ended.  A 
charming  supper  was  served  during  the  entire 
evening  in  the  spacious  billiard-room.  The  long, 
wide  corridors  were  used  extensively  for  prome- 
nading between  dances.  As  this  was  the  last  re- 
ception of  the  club  it  was  one  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest,  and  that  it  was  fully  enjoyed  was 
testified  to  by  the  remarks  of  pleasure  heard  on 
all  sides.  It  is  probable,  but  still  not  an  assured 
fact,  that  the  Euthuno  Club  will  give  one  party 
after  the  Lenten  season.  Among  those  present 
were: 

Mrs.  Volney  Spaulding,  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  Mrs.  Adam 
Grant,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier,  Miss  Virginia  Hanchett,  Miss 
Daisy  Paige,  Miss  Beulah  Hobbs,  Miss  Grace  Taylor, 
Miss  Crocker,  Miss  Kate  Jarboe,  Miss  Sinton,  Miss  Hall, 
Miss  Irwin,  Miss  McPherson,  Mrs.  George  Athertor,  Miss 
Birdie  Uhlhorn,  Miss  Belle  Smith,  Miss  May  Ives,  Miss 
Addie  Mills,  Miss  Jennie  Whittier,  Miss  Uene  Ivers,  Miss 
Maud  O'Connor,  Miss  Bessie  Shrieve,  Miss  Lillie  O'Con- 
nor, Miss  Alexander,  Miss  Mamie  Findley,  Miss  Jessie 
Booth,  Miss  Grace  Jones,  Miss  Edith  Findley,  Miss  Hat- 
tie Peterson.  Miss  Heyl,  Miss  Sallie  Stetson,  Miss  Nellie 
loliffe,  Miss  Jeannette  Reynolds,  Miss  Helen  Houston, 
Miss  Lillie  Thomas,  Miss  Edith  Hoyt,  Miss  Maud  Estee, 
Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Miss  Nina  Adams,  Miss  EllaAdams, 
Miss  Fannie  Crocker,  Miss  Carrie  Ellis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pe- 
rew of  Buffalo,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Joseph  D.Grant, 
Mr.  Will  Crocker.  Mr.  Henry  Crocker,  Mr.  Harry  Gilmor, 
Mr.  John  N.  Featherston,  Mr.  Will  Thornton,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery Mather,  Mr.  Joseph  N.  H.  Irwin,  Mr.  Harry 
bherwood,  Mr.  Edgar  Mizner,  Mr.  Fred  Peterson,  Mr. 
George  Duval,  Mr.  Charles  Weller,  Mr.  Gay  Wilshire.Mr. 
Clinton  VVorden,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Mansfield  Lovell,  Mr. 
Louis  Monteagle,  Mr.  Webster  Jones,  Mr.  Fred  Johnson, 
Mr.  Stewart  Baldwin,  Mr.  Charles  Baldwin,  Mr.  John 
Scott,  Mr,  Frank  Carolan,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Harry  Gillig, 
Mr.  William  Cole,  Mr.  B.  Holladay,  Mr.  George  McNear, 
Mr.  Charles  Alexander,  Mr  Walton,  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Woods,  Mr.  Ricardo  Pinto,  Mr.  James  Phelan,  Mr.  Frank 
Hicks,  Mr.  Walter  F.  Dean,  Colonel  Tobin,  Mr.  Richard 
Tobin,  Mr.  William  Sherwood,  Mr.  Fred  Bergin,  Mr.  Stu- 
art B.  Samuels,  Mr.  C.  N.  Dean,  Mr.  Harry  Hall,  Mr. 
Sinton,  Mr.  Ansel  Eaton,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  Mr.  Frank 
Moulton,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Charles  Boardroan,  Mr.  A. 
Reid,  Mr.  George  Shrieve,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  R.  Mau,  Mr. 
John  W.  Taylor,  Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  Gammell, 
Mr.  Walter  Kenney,  Mr.  Frank  Swain,  Mr.  Cutler  Paige, 
Mr.  Julien  Sontag,  Mr.  Everett  Bee,  Mr.  Bert  Parsons, 
and  others. 

■♦ 

The  Scholle-Stern  Wedding?. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Lily  Stern  and  Mr.  Albert 
Scholle,  a  prominent  merchant  of  New  York, 
took  place  last  Thursday  evening.  Owing  to  a 
recent  family  bereavement,  the  wedding  was  a 
very  quiet  aflair.  The  residence  of  the  bride,  on 
the  corner  of  Leavenworth  and  Post  streets,  bad 
been  elegantly  decorated  for  the  occasion.  The 
main  hall  resembled  a  tropical  garden,  while  gar- 
lands of  smilax  and  flowing  streamers  of  fragrant 
flowers  adorned  the  arches,  pillars,  and  Parian 
jardinieres.  The  reception-rooms  were  also  pro- 
fusely adorned,  appropriate  symbols  being  ar- 
ranged in  an  artistic  manner.  In  front  oT  the 
bay-window  was  a  massive  arch  of  smilax  studded 
with  calla  lilies  and  surmounted  by  seven  stars 
wrought  of  bright-colored  flowers.  Suspended 
from  the  arch  were  three  pure  white  wedding- 
bells,  and  on  each  side  of  the  central  bell  was  a 
dove  bearing  in  its  closed  beak  a  flowing  satin 
ribbon,  which  passed  from  one  to  the  other  under 
the  bell.  On  the  face  of  the  two  large  mirrors 
were  placed  respectively  a  lover's  knot  of  violets 
and  a  double  yoke  holding  the  initials  "L"  and 
"  A."  Between  the  folding  doors  hung  a  Cupid's 
dart,  and  under  the  chrystal  chandeliers  were 
floral  balls.  Potted  plants,  lovely  devices,  and 
palms  adorned  the  various  parts  »j  the  rooms. 

The  ceremony  took  placeat  eight  o'clock.  Miss 
Flora  Scholle  acted  as  Maid  of  Honor,  and  Mr. 
Adolph  Scholle  as  best  man.  They  are  the  sis- 
ter and  brother  of  the  groom,  and  came  from 
New  York  especially  to  attend  the  wedding.  Mr. 
Levi  Strauss,  uncle  of  the  bride,  and  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Bachman,  sister  of  the  brid?,  gave  her  away.  The 
bride's  costume  was  as  follows : 

An  elegant  costume  of  Blanc  Ivoire  satin,  with  an  over- 
dress of  point  de  Flandres  lace  artistically  embroidered 
with  pearls  and  diamond  beads  that  entirely  covered  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  skirt.  The  bodice  was  pointed  in 
front,  and  the  corsage  cut  decollete",  with  a  fichu  of  point 
lace.  All  around  the  point  of  the  corsage  were  diamond 
beads.  The  short  sleeves  were  finished  at  the  top  with  a 
puff  of  lace  and  a  small  satin  bow.  The  long,  round  train, 
from  the  waist,  was  edged  with  coquilles  en  plesses  of  the 
satin.  A  long  veil  of  illusion  was  attached  to  the  coiffure 
byfieurs  d'oranger. 

After  the  ceremony  a  bridal  supper  was  par- 
taken of,  covers  being  laid  for  seventy-five  guests. 
The  monogram  of  the  happy  couple  and  other 
floral  devices  increased  the  beauty  of  the  dining- 
room,  and  the  service  was  elegant.  The  menu 
cards  were  works  of  art,  being  of  white  satin, 
bordered  with  swan's  down.  In  the  centre  wasa 
panel  of  pink  and  blue  satin,  ornamented  with 
the  cipher  "  S  "  and  hand-painted  forget-me-nots 
and  orange  flowers.  At  the  bottom  were  a  bow 
and  two  large  silk  tassels  that  lifted  the  cover  of 
the  panel,  disclosing  the  menu.  They  were  in 
the  form  of  an  easel,  and  ornamented  each  cover. 
Operatic  selections  were  rendered  by  an  orchestra 
during  and  after  the  supper.  The  presents  re- 
ceived were  numerous  and  of  the  most  valuable 
description  comprising  gold  and  silver  plate,  and 
diamonds  in  profusion.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scholle 
will  remain  here  for  a  month,  and  then  proceed  to 
Europe  on  their  wedding  trip. 


A  Farewell  to  Theodore  Wores. 
A  reception  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Theodore 
Wores,  last  Wednesday  evening,  by  the  members 
uf  the  Art  Students'  League,  at  their  atelier,  on 
the  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Jackson  streets. 
The  rooms  were  tastefully  decorated  with  floral 
pieces,  and  the  walls  were  literally  covered  with 
the  work  of  the  members.  The  evening  was 
pleasantly  passed  with  tableaux  and  music,  con- 
sisting of  songs  by  Miss  Beaver  and  Fred.  Yates, 
and  a  violin  solo  by  Mr.  Harry  Larsen.  The 
tableaux  were  very  artistic,  consisting  of  "Taking 
the  Vail,"  a  group;  "Juliet  in  Friar  Laurence^ 
Cell,"  in  which  Miss  Beaver  made  a  perfect 
Juliet;  and  a  burlesque  of  Toby  Rosenthal's 
"  Constance  de  Beverley,"  Mr.  Fred.  Yates  taking 
the  part  of  Constance  in  a  most  ludicrous  man- 
ner. The  final  tableau  was  a  group  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  was  Called  '*  Farewell  to  Mr.  Wores." 
A  farewell  poem  of  a  humorous  character  was 
read  during  this  tableau;  at  the  end  of  which  a 
lilliputian  boat  sailed  across  the  sea  at  the  back  of 
the  scene,  amid  the  bewailings  and  farewells  of 
the  pupils.  After  this  came  the  supper,  and  then 
dancing  was  indulged  in  by  the  members  and 
their  guests,  and  continued  until  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Party  calls  were  made  at  Angel  Island  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  a  delightful  time  was  had 
by  those  present.  This  ends  the  festivities  at  the 
island  until  after  Lent,  when  it  is  probable  the 
officers  and  ladies  there  will  again  entertain  their 
friends. 

The  Reliance  Club  gave  a  pleasant  party  last 
Monday  evening  at  Saratoga  Hall.  As  usual,  it 
was  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Mr.  Joseph  Tilden,  who  met  with  an  accident 
at  the  volcano  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  had  re- 
covered when  the  last  steamer  left  the  islands. 
He  was  again  at  Honolulu  in  his  usual  health. 

Mr.  Jules  Tavernier  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Strong  also 
returned  to  Honolulu  from  their  first  Hawaii 
sketching  trip,  bringing  many  sketches. 

Miss  Dora  Miller  gave  a  large  fancy  dress  ball, 
last  Tuesday  evening,  at  her  home  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Mr.  Harry  Tevis  is  a  student  at  the  Cooper 
Medical  Institute. 

The  Friday  Cotillion  Club  gave  its  final  ger- 
man  last  night,  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall.  A  very 
large  proportion  ot  the  club  members  were  pres- 
ent. Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon  led,  and  the  figures  were 
danced  perfectly.  Many  handsome  toilets  were 
displayed.  Dancing  closed  at  midnight,  followed 
by  a  supper. 

Mrs.  Dr.  J.  M.  McNulty  gave  a  lunch  party  to 
seven  lady  friends,  last  Tuesday,  in  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Party  calls  were  made  at  Mrs.  Atherton's  on 
Thursday  evening,  and  a  repetition  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  previous  week  were  enjoyed. 

Miss  Lizzie  Suydam  and  Mr.  Frank  D.  Bates 
were  married  on  Thurday  evening,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  father,  Mr.  James  N.  Suy- 
dam, on  Clay  Street.     Rev.  Dr.  Stone   officiated. 

The  young  ladies  at  the  Van  Ness  Seminary 
gave  a  soiree  last  night,  from  half-past  seven  to 
ten  o'clock.    It  was  largely  attended. 

In  Paris,  on  Thursday,  February  12,  Miss  Eva 
Mackay  was  married  to  Ferdinand  J.  Colonna, 
Esq.,  (dit  Prince  de  Galatra).  The  knot  was 
tied  by  the  Papal  Nuncio.  After  the  ceremony 
Mrs.  Mackay  gave  a  reception  which  paralyzed 
Paris. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Miss  Lizzie  Crocker  was  in  Albany,  New  York, 
when  last  heard  from. 

Dr.  Volney  E.  Spaulding  has  returned  from  his 
visit  to  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Ralph  Selby  intends  to  enter  into  the  olive 
raising  business  in  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Tallant  and  family  are  still  in  Paris. 

Mr.  George  W.  Tindall  is  in  London. 

Congressman-elect  C.  N.  Felton  went  to  New 
Orleans  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Morse  are  again  at  the 
Palace. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Kinkaid,  wife  of  Governor  Kinkaid 
of  Alaska,  accompanied  by  Miss  Kibbey  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  returned  from  Honolulu  last  Sat- 
urday, and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Macfarlane  has  returned  from 
ihe  Hawaiian  Islands,  accompanied  by  Mr.  G. 
Gray  Macfarlane.  He  sails  for  Honolulu,  how- 
ever, on  the  next  steamer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  W.  Avery,  of  Chicago, 
are  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Mr.  Avery  is  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Nee  Ban  in  Chicago. 

Colonel  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Mr.  Russell  J. 
Wilson,  Colonel  Gray,  Mr.  R.  H.  Pease  fr.,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Scott  left  for  New  Orleans  last  Satur- 
day to  inspect  the  Exposition. 

Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  returned  from  Honolulu 
last  Saturday. 

Miss  Ethel  Sperry  is  at  the  World's  Fair  with 
her  parents. 

Mr.  Theodore  Wores  sails  for  Japan  to-day,  to 
be  absent  six  months. 

Mrs.  Vandewater  has  taken  apartments  at  the 
Bella  Vista. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Bradley  departed  for  New  Orleans 
on  Saturday,  where  he  will  meet  Mrs.  Bradley 
and  Miss  Grace  Bradley. 

Miss  Minnie  Mizner  has  been  visiting  friends 
here  this  week. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Newhall  returned  from  the  East  last 
Monday. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Tewksbury  is  on  her  way  home  from 
the  East. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  have  gone 
to  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Deane  have  gone  to 
New  Orleans  on  a  visit  of  pleasure. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Garnett  returned  from  Los 
Angeles  on  Wednesday,  greatly  improved  in 
health,  after  their  sojourn  in  the  orange  groves. 

Colonel  Stuart  M.  Taylor  has  gone  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  a  visit. 

Surveyor-General  H.  J.  Wiley,  of  San  Diego, 
is  in  the  city. 

Miss  Crocker,  accompanied  by  her  brother,  Mr. 
George  Crocker,  departed  for  El  Paso  last  Tnurs- 
day,  where  they  will  meet  Mr.  Charles  Crocker, 
General  McDowell,  and  Mr.  Frank  McCoppin, 
who  have  been  visiting  the  City  of  Mexico  The 
entire  party  will  then  proceed  to  the  World's 
Fair,  at  New  Orleans,  to  inspect  its  wonders. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Dutton  have  left  for  New 
Orleans  and  the  East,  to  be  gone  two  or  three 
months. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  departed  for  New  Or- 
leans last  Thursday. 

Mr.  T.  R.  LeCount,  of  New  York  city  is  here, 
on  a  short  visit  to  his  brother,  Mr.  J.  P.  Le- 
Count. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Captain  E.  B.  Savage,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Oc- 
cidental. 

Mr.  P.  N.  Griffin,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mr.  T.  C. 
Prince,  U.  S.  N.,  are  at  the  Baldwin  Hotel. 

General  and  Mrs.  A.  V.  Kautz,  of  Angel 
Island,  were  guests  at  the  Palace  this  week. 

Lieutenant-Commander  A.J.Iverson,  Assist- 
ant-Engineers G.  W.  McElroy  and  C.J.  Habig- 
hurst,  0.  S.  N.,  andLieutent  T.G.  Fillctte,  U.S. 
M.  C,  arrived  on  the  City  of  Rio  de  fanetro  on 
Sunday  last.  They  are  on  their  way  to  their 
homes,  having  completed  a  three-years  cruise  on 
the  Asiatic  station. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  George  D.  Strick- 
land, U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to  duty  at  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

Paymaster  H.  f.  Stancliff  and  Assistant-Sur- 
geon J.  S.  Sayre,  of  the  Receiving  Ship  Independ- 
ence, are  at  the  Occidental. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

From   "The  Mince   Pye;    an  heroic  epistle.' 
Charles  Small  Pybus,  M.  P..  reputed  author: 

Oh,  King  of  Cates,  whose  pa-try-bounded  reign 

Is  felt  and  owned  o'er  pastry's  wide  domain  ! 

Whom  greater  gluttons  own  their  sov'reign  lord. 

Than  ever  bowed  beneath  the  dubbing  sword; 

Than  ever  heard  the  famous  bell  of  Bow, 

Or  ga/ed  with  transport  on  a  lord  mayor's  show  ! 

Say,  can  the  spices  from  the  eastern  grove, 

The  fragrant  cinnamon,  the  dusky  clove, 

The  strength  of  all  the  aromatic  train 

That  careful  Dutchmen  waft  across  the  main, 

The  pastry  frontier,  [he  embattled  crust. 

Molded  with  butter  and   the  mealy  dust, 

The  taper  rolling-pin  that,  white  and  round, 

Rolls  o'er  the  dresser  with  a  thund'ring  sound; 

Can  apples,  raisins,  currants,  all  combined 

Make  a  mince-pye  delight  the  taste  refined, 

Command  the  praises  of  the  pampered  guest, 

Or  court  the  palate  with  a  genuine  zest? 

No;  none  of  these  the  appetite  can  crown, 

Or  smooth  the  hungry  aldermanic  frown; 

Weak  in  themselves  alone,  their  tastes  dispense, 

Fallacious  seemings  to  the  outward  sense ; 

Their  truest  influence  depends  on  this : 

Are  these  the  objects  of  a  glutton's  bliss? 

But  happy  they,  thrice  happy,  who  possess 

The  art  to  mix  these  sweefs  with  due  address, 

Delight  in  pastry,  temper  well  the  crust, 

And  hold  the  rolling-pin  a  sacred  trust ; 

Not  in  the  tyrant's  persecuting  mood. 

But  as  a  graceful  instrument  of  good. 

Where  shall  the  cook  discern  so  sure  a  way 

To  give  mince-pyes  an  universal  sway? 

For  when  the  sweets,  combined  with  happy  skill, 

The  light  puff-paste  with  meat  delicious  fill, 

Like  Albion's  rich  plum-pudding,  famous  grown, 

The  mince-pye  reigns  in  realms  beyond  his  own. 

Through  foreign  latitudes  his  power  extends, 

And  only  terminates  where  rating  ends. 

Blest  epicures  from  every  climate  pour 

Their  gustful  praise,  his  cumulating  store, 

Improved  in  sweets  and  spices,  hourly  draws 

The  countless  tribute  of  a  world's  applause. 

Hail,  then,  exalted  pye,  whose  high  renown 

Danes,  Dutchmen,  Russians,  with  applauses  crown  I 

Sov'reign  of  Cates,  all  hail  I  nor  thou  refuse 

This  cordial  offering  from  an  English  muse. 

Who  pours  the  brandy  in  libation  free, 

And  finds  plum-pudding  realized  in  thee — 

Chaunts  the  high  hymn  to  themes  that  far  surpass 

The  luxuries  of  honored  Mrs.  Glasse. 

In  the  good  old  days  when  the  French  tax- 
farmers  (lermed  financier^)  were  as  remarkable 
for  their  ignorance  as  lor  their  wealth,  a  gentle- 
man observed  to  one  of  them  that  he  had  been 
dining  with  a  poet,  who  regaled  him  at  dessert 
with  a  choice  epigram.  Envious  and  enraged, 
the  dull  fellow  rushed  home,  and  angrily  demand- 
ed of  his  couk  "  How  it  came  that  no  epigrams 
were  served  up  at  his  table?"  The  chef,  blessed 
with  wit  and  a  delicate  fancy,  was  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  at  the  next  dinner  appeared  an 
"  Epigram  of  Lamb."  The  cunning  lellow  had 
arranged  it  thus:  Poetical  epigrams  usually  con- 
sist of  alternate  verse;  the  lamb  consisted  of  al- 
ternate cutlets — one  set  of  the  ordinary  kind,  cut 
from  the  neck;  the  other  made  out  of  the  breast 
of  the  lamb,  braised,  boned,  pressed  between  two 
dishes,  and,  when  cold,  carved  into  cutlet  shapes, 
decorated  with  asparagus  points,  and  served  with 
Bechamel. 

Pope,  the  actor — a  callous,  ill-conditioned  eater 
—was  once  the  victim  of  an  unfeeling  jest.  A 
friend,  who  probably  at  some  time  had  suffered 
from  Pope's  bluntness,  invited  him  to  dine. 

"You  11  have  to  pardon  our  fare,"  apologized 
the  sly  rascal,  "  for  we  have  only  a  small  turbot 
and  a  boiled  aitchbone  of  beef." 

'*  Why,  'tis  the  very  thing  I  like  1 "  cried  Pope, 
referring  particularly  to  the  aitchbone;  "I  will 
come,  my  son,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life." 

He  kept  his  word ;  he  came,  and  he  ate — ate  till 
his  veins  swelled  and  his  form  became  more  ro- 
tund— ate  till  eating  was  impossible.  A  signal 
bell  was  rung,  and  in  came  a  smoking  haunch  of 
venison.  The  defeated  glutton  saw  the  trick, 
cast  a  look  of  plaintive  reproach  upon  his  friend, 
trifled  for  a  moment  with  a  slice,  dropped  in  de- 
spair the  useless  weapons  and  burst  into  uncon- 
trollable tears. 

"  A  friend  of  twenty  years'  standing,"  he 
sobbed,  "and  to  be  deceived  in  this  manner." 
This  is  the  man  who  furiously  exclaimed,  when 
Incledon,  on  his  return  from  America,  informed 
him  that  the  Americans  took  no  oil  with  their 
salads:  "No  oil  with  their  salads!  Then  why 
did  we  make  peatc  with  such  people  t" 

A  pleasanter  deception  was  that  once  practiced 
by  Soyer.  Thus  a  writer  in  Chambers's  Journal 
describes  it :  "I  once  dined  with  him,"  he  says. 
"He  was  then  maltre  de  cuisine  of  the  Reform 
Club.  We  had  reached  the  last  course — it  was 
midnight,  and  yet  no  one  was  suffering  from  re- 
pletion. The  servitor  now  brought  us  in  a  ham 
(boiled),  clothed  in  grated  bread,  and  decorated 
with  a  papillote  of  loolscap.  'Oh,  Soyer,"  ex- 
claimed the  guests  with  one  voice,  'what  appe- 
tites you  must  suppose  us  to  possess! '  We  had 
eaten  of  innumerable  meats,  and  rather  preferred 
a  good  dessert.  '  Cut,'  said  the  gastronome  to 
me,  indifferent  to  the  appeal  of  his  friends.  I 
looked  at  him  imploringly.  Why  carve  what  no 
one  would  eat?  II is  expression  was  sternly  reso- 
lute. Napoleon  1.  could  not  have  been  more  ob- 
durate. '  Everybody  who  dines  with  me  must  eat 
what  I  command.  Cut,  I  say.  You  will  not  re- 
pent it.'  Slap  went  the  knife  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  knuckle,  the  meat  yielding  with  the 
most  graceful  condescension.  The  second  inser- 
tion revealed  the  trick.  It  was  cake  of  the 
pound-cake  quality,  filled  with  vanilla  ice.  Well 
might  he  call  it  a  jambon  d  la  surprise,  for  our 
weak  minds  were  astonished  exceedingly.  Every- 
body had  a  corner  for  that  ham. 

"  Soyer  then  told  us  that  it  was  nothing  very 
new,  though  uncommon.  He  had  once  practiced 
the  same  device  at  the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
on  a  grander  scale.  He  had  prepared  an  entire 
course  of  imitative  game— pheasants,  partriil^cs, 
snipe,  hare— all  were  gateaux,  with  iced  creamsin 
their  inwards.  Colonel  Peel,  then  Secretary  of 
War,  presided;  the  lady  of  Sir  Robert  was  at  the 
other  end.  "  Why,  what's  the  meaning  of  this?" 
exclaimed  the  Colonel,  who  had  the  hare  before 
him;  "we  have  done  with  game?"  "Never 
mind,"  said  her  ladyship,  who  was  in  the  secret, 
"you  have  only  to  carve,  no  one  is  obliged  lo 
eat."  And  he  aid  carve,  as  prodigiously  astound- 
ed at  the  result  as  he  was  when  Lord  Derby  sent  to 
him,  a  few  months  after,  and  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  War  amce/ 


—  Pu.  E.  O.Cochrane,  Dentist, 850  Market, 
cor, St ockton(over  drug  store).  Office  hours,  9  to  5, 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR, 

Vis-a-Vis. 
I'is-dvis  we  sat  at  table. 

When  the  opera  was  ended, 
And  the  servile  waiters  sable 

To  our  many  wants  attended. 
Let  the  festive  board  be  laden; 

Appetite  enough  for  three 
Has  the  dainty  little  maiden 
J'ii-a  vis. 

lif-ii-z'is.     The  night  was  waning, 
Still  she  sat  and  called  for  more, 

Praises  on  the  viands  raining, 
Saying  to  each  course,  "  Encore  "; 

And  I  thought,  with  unfeigned  sorrow, 
What  the  coming  bill  would  be, 

And  of  what  I'd  have  to  borrow 

On  the  dawning  of  the  morrow, 
Viz;  a  "  T." 

— Unknown  Liar, 


"  In  the  Steamer." 
In  the  steamer,  oh,  my  darling, 

When  the  fog-horns  scream  and  blow, 
And  the  footsteps  of  the  steward 

Softly  come  and  softly  go; 
When  the  passengers  are  groaning 

With  a  depp  and  sincere  woe, 
Will  you  think  of  me  and  love  me 

As  you  did  not  long  ago? 

In  the  cabin,  oh,  my  darling! 

Think  not  bitterly  of  me, 
Though  I  rushed  away  and  left  you 

In  the  middle  of  our  tea. 
I  was  seized  with  sudden  longing 

To  gaze  upon  the  deep  blue  sea; 
It  was  best  lo  leave  you  then,  dear! 

Best  for  you  and  best  for  me. 

— Morning  News, 

Chorus  of  Social  Stand-bys. 
We're  Stand-bys,  every  one  of  us, 
We  always  come  on  time, 
And  never  leave,  no,  none  of  us, 
Until  the  morning  chime; 
We're  never  absent  from  a  ball, 
And  after  every  lunch, 
We're  prompt  to  pay  a  party  call — 
(We're  prompter  if  there's  punch). 
To  every  kettle-drum  we  go, 
On  hana  we  are  at  teas, 
At  children's  dances  and  tableaux, 
And  "  Mondays  after  threes." 
A  dinner,  wedding,  masquerade, 
A  cotillion  or  fair, 
A  commerce-party,  coach-parade, 
You'll  always  find  us  there. 
Whene'er  a  girl  a  partner  needs, 
Whene'er  a  guest  is  ill, 
To  dance  or  dinner,  one  proceeds, 
The  empty  place  to  fill. 
The  mairons  all  depend  on  us, 
They  know  we  won't  "regret," 
They  often,  thus  descend  on  us. 
When  others  they  can't  get. 
We're  "  second  choices '  every  time, 
It  really  isn't  fun, 
But  to  decline  would  be  a  crime, 
We're  Stand-bys,  every  one.        — Life. 


Mary  Anderson. 
I  am  a  pink  of  properness,  and  wheresoe'er  I  roam 
I  carry  the  accessories  to  make  a  happy  home; 
I  bear  about  an  old  arm-chair,  the  very  best  of 

mothers, 
A  step-papa,  a  cousin  Jane,  a  timepiece,  and  two 

brothers. 

Oh,  we're  a  happy  familee, 

From  Mary  down  to  Jo, 
Step-pa,  mother,  sister,  brother, 

I  and  cousin  Flo; 
We  have  a  very  cozy  hearth 

Which  scandals  never  mar; 
We're  a  devoted  familee — 

We  are!  we  are!  we  are! 

— London  Truth. 


Healtli,  comfort,  and  Beauty. 

No  article  of  dress  contributes  so  much  to 
woman's  health,  comfort,  and  beauty  as  a  perfect- 
fitting  corset.  No  garment  deserves  greater  care 
in  its  selection.  A  good  corset  is  as  beneficial 
and  necessary  as  a  bad  corset  is  injurious  and  use- 
less. The  great  popularity  of  Freud's  Corset 
House  shows  that  our  ladies  are  rapidly  learning 
the  true  value  of  well-made  corsets.  This  enter- 
prising firm  are  shipping  their  famous  corsets  to 
all  parts  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  even  to  many 
■parts  of  the  East.  There  is  nothing  surprising 
about  this  fact  when  we  remember  that  Freud  <x 
Sons  are  sole  agents  for  the  best  corset  factories 
in  the  world,  and  charge  no  more  for  their  perfect- 
fitting  corsets  than  is  charged  elsewhere  for 
worthless  articles.  They  have  also  a  splendid  as- 
sortment of  hoop-skirts,  bustles,  and  paniers, 
now  so  fashionable.  Freud's  Corset  House  runs 
through  the  central  block  of  our  city,  from  742 
and  744  Market  to  to  and  u  Dupont  Street. 


—  A  LADY  THOROUGHLY  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE 
routes  of  travel  in  Continental  Europe,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  etc.,  would  like  to  take  charge  of  young 
ladies  going  abroad.  Unexceptionable  references. 
Address  Traveler,  this  office. 


—  Mrs.  Henry  Norton,  Teacher  ok  Sing- 
ing,  has  removed  from  1505  Washington  Street  to 
1706  Larkin  Street. 


—  The  partnership  heretofore  existtn< 
between  J.  1.  Ncwsoru  and  J.  Gash,  Architects, 
is  this  day  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 


Nevvsom  &  Gash. 


■Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &   Rulofson's  new   Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 

—  Stf.EI.e's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


Nourishing.hygienic.Ghirardclli's  SolublcCocoa 


—  Perfection.  Muller's  Pebble  Specta- 
cles.  135  Montgomery  Street,  near  Bush,  oppo- 
site Occidental  Hotel. 


W--M    DR.HENLEY'S 

ri£*  EXTRACT  OF 


WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  COSIPASi*,  644  Market  Street. 


The  Finest 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 


mnpftt 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 


SUPERIOR    TO    ALL    OTMER    LAXATIVES. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE  &  GENTLE." 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.,  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL. 

For  sale  by  A.  F.  EVASS  &  CO. 

No.  16  Front  Street.  San  Francisco. 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE 

2i  Post  St., 

San  Francisco 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship /hd 
Telegraphy. 

E.  P.  IlEAin,  Prr«M.nt.  C.  S.  IULEV,  SwreUry. 

jt3TSEND  FOR  CIRCULAR..ffJ 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At   the  old  established  place,  Ko.  651   Sacramento 
Street,  first  house  below  Kearnv,  San  Francisco. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

English.  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Voung  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  children.  1232  Pine  St. 


MRS.    ROBERT    II.    GRISWOLD 

AND  DAUGHTERS,  assisted  by 

Miss  neorglana  B.  Ford,  from   Mt.  Holyoke 
Seminary, 

Receive  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in  their  school  at 
Lyme,  Conn.,  on  the  Shore  Line  branch  of  N.  Y.  &  N.  H. 
R.  K.  House  large,  warm,  healthful.  Instruu'on  in- 
cludes Latin,  German,  French,  Mathematics;  special  ad- 
vantages for  piano,  harp,  guitar,  singing,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, art,  embroidery,  etc.     Terms  mooera'e. 

References — Chief-Justice  M.  R.  Waite,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Prof.  E.  E.  Salisbury,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Prof. 
Maurice  Perkins,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.; 
John  H.  Boalt,  San  FaancLsco,  Cal. 


A  Profitable  Business  Easily  Learned 


'^O? 


GOLD,    SILVER,    AND    NICKEL    PLATING. 

PR  IP  IT  ^fcQ  *vft  In  order  to  meet  a  long-felt 
JTrVlViC*  4)Oi<JU-  want  for  a  convenient  and 
portable  PKAT1NU  APPARATUS,  with  which  any 
one  can  do  the  finest  quality  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Nickel 
Plating,  on  Watches,  Chains,  Rings,  Knives,  Forks,  and 
Spoons,  I  have  made  the  above  low-hriced  set,  consist- 
ing of  Tank  lined  with  Acid  proof  Cement,  Three  Cells  of 
Battery  that  will  deposit  30  pennyweights  of  metal  a  day. 
Hanging  Bars,  Wire,  Gold  Solution,  one  quart  of  Silver 
Solution,  aud  half  a  gallon  of  Nickel.  Also,  a  box  of 
Bright  Lustre,  that  wi,l  give  the  metal  the  bright  and  lus- 
trous appearence  of  finished  work.  Remember,  these  so- 
lutions are  not  exhausted,  but  will  plate  any  number  of 
articles  if  the  simple  book  of  instructions  is  followed. 
Any  one  can  do  it.  A  woman's  work.  For  fifty  cents 
extra  will  send  Six  Chairs  or  Rings,  that  can  be  Gold 
Plated  and  sold  for  Two  Dollars  more  than  the  whole  out- 
fit costs.  Our  Bosk,  "  Gold  and  Silver  for  the  Peopie," 
which  offers  unrivaled  inducements  to  all,  sent  free.  If 
not  successful  can  be  returned  and  exchanged  for  more 
than  its  value.  Remember,  this  is  a  practical  outfit,  and  I 
will  warrant  it,  or  it  can  be  returned  at  my  expense.  Will 
be  sent  C.  O  D.  if  desired,  upon  receipt  of  $1.50,  balance 
to  be  collected  when  delivered.  Next  size  outfit,  with 
Tank  12x10x6,  only  $5.00.  Try  it.  Profits  over  300  per 
cent.  Book  sent  Free.  Address  Frederick  Lowey, 
96  and  98  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Send  Po  tal  Card  for  Magic  Lantern  Catalogue.  It 
will  contain  an  offer  that  no  energetic  roan  will  refuse,  a 
plan  which  will  give  you  the  use  of  a  Lantern  for  the  win- 
ter, with  very  little  cost.  From  $ip  to  $25  can  be  realized 
from  a  single  Magic  Lantern  Exhibition.  Address  Fred- 
erick Lowey,  96  and  98  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.    P.  O.  Box  132a. 


JOHN  J.  &  T.  D.  NEWSOM, 

ARCHITECTS, 

Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St.,  between  Montgomery 

and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Room  36,  Third  Hoar. 

Take  Elevator.  Formerly  NEWSOM  &  GASH. 


Stein  way  A  Son's,        I  Ernest  Gabler, 

Kranich  A  Bach.  I  and  C.  Roenlsch 


M.  GRAY,  206  POST  ST., 


SA>'  FRANCISCO. 


MAURICE  DORE&CO. 

Real  Estate,  Stock,  and  General  Anctioneers. 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 410  PISE  STREET. 


WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  18,  1885,  AT  12  O'CLOCK  NOON, 

At  Salesroom,  No.  410  Pine  Street, 

PEREMPTORY    AUCTION    SALE, 

Without  Limit  or  Reserve,  or 

WESTERN    ADDITION 


FRONTING    ON 


GOLDEN  GATE  PARK 

On  the  line  of  tlic  Ilafglit  Street  Cable  Road. 


Till*  tine  Property  front*  on  Oak  Street 
(Pan-handle  of  Golden  Gate  I'nrk),  Masonic 
Avenue  (  v-  till  h  In  100  teet  wide),  Afclilmry 
ninl  Page  Street*,  unil  In  only  275  feet  from 
llaiclit  street  cable  road,  and  -"■■<>  feet  from 
the  proposed  llaycN  Street  cultle  road. 

I  'lie  block  is  graded  and  ready  to  build 
on.  wlreelN  macadamized.  curlK>d  and  Blde- 
wulkcd.  Oak  Street  In  Newerod  and  all  on 
tlie  ofllclal  grade,  at  an  elevation  ol'  24  0 
(eel  above  tide- water. 

This  In  tbe  lirwt  ollerlng  of  desirable  prop 

erty  FRONTING  and  ovkriookimj  the 

I'AKK,  and  the  llr*t  opportunity  afforded 
the  public  to  obtain  elegant  and  uishtoiia- 
ble  residence  hUcm  an  well  hh  prolltable 
holdings. 


It  In  well  known  that  property  on  all 
the  great  parks  of~large  cltlc»  commands 
high  prices.  Property  on  Central  Park, 
New  York,  *eliN  for  $j.ooo  a  front  foot  and 
over,  and  lotN  bought  at  this  nhIc  will  be 
the  moNt  remunerative  Invest  men  t  that 
can  be  made  In  real  CNtatc. 

nla^rant  <ntalogueN,  emit  n  Initio;  terms 
and  comlltlonN  ol  mile,  etc.,  will  be  ready 
In  a  lew  days,  ana  maybe  had  011  applica- 
tion at  our  office. 

CIO    AND    LOOK    AT  THIS  PROPERTY. 

Take  the  Halght  Street  Can,  and  set  off 
at  ANhbnry  Street. 


MAURICE  DORE  &  CO.,  Auctioneers. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


PUBLISHERS*  N07ZCE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No. 
213  Dupont  Street^  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription,  $4,00  per  year;  six  months,  $3.25; 
three  months,  -$;jo;  payable  in  advance — tost- 
age  prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4^0  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 

The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

Address  all  communications  to  "The  Argonaut^ 
No.  s/j  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco." 

A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  doe  to  arrive  at, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

I  for) 

From  Jan.  4,  1885. 

ARRIVE 

(from) 

„ 

*IO    IO    A 

•4.00  P. 

S.OO   A. 

8.00   A. 
*3.30   P. 

7.30   A. 

4.OO   P. 
•5.00    P. 

3-3°    *■ 

7.OO    P. 
lO.OO    A. 

3.OO   P. 

7.OO    P. 

6.40  P. 
S-40   P. 
6.40    P. 
*10-40    A, 
5.40    P. 

. .  Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland 

1  Mojave,  Deming,  (Express 

J  El  Pas©,  and  Ea-t  \  Emigrant 

•3. 40  A. 

IO.4O    A. 
6-IO   A. 
3.40    P. 

Q-40    A. 
5-40   P- 

5-4°  p- 
6.40  p. 

Il.IO    A. 

7.30   A. 
8.00   A. 
3.00   P. 
4.00   P. 

•4.00   P. 
7.30   A. 

"          via  Benicia 

"           via  Benicia 

*6-00   A. 
•3.40    P. 
{3.40    P. 

9.40  A. 

5.40   P. 
•10.40   A. 
•7.40    P- 

OO 

11 

7.30   A. 
*3-3°    P- 

*g.3o  .,. 

A  for  morning 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  •6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
B.30.  g.oo,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12. co,  12.30, 
1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6. oo,  6.--c,  7.00,  8.00,  9.0a,  10. oo,   11.00,  •12.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  •7.00,  *7.3°.  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3-3°t  *4.oo,  *<-3°<  *5'0°i  *S'3°i  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  — '9.30  a.  m.,  6.30, 
txt.oo,  "12.00  p.  M. 

To   ALAMEDA — •6.00,   *6.3o,   7.00,   '7.30,    8.00,    *S.3o, 

{•00,  9.30,  10.00,  (10.30,  11. oo,  in. 30,  12. oo,  J12.30,  1  .oc, 
1.30,  3.oo,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8,00,  9. co,  10.00,  11. oo,  *I2.00. 
To  BERKELEY— * 6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.30, 
g.oo,  (9-30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  in. 30,  iz.oo,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  S.oo,  9.00, 
xo-00,  11. oo,  *I2.DO. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— «6. 00,  "6.30,  7-00,  *7.3o,  JS.oo, 
'8.30,  g.oo,  10.00,  11. oo,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30, 
S-oo,  *5.30,  6.00,  Vi.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— *fi.23,  *6.53,  *7-23,  "7.53, 
"8-53.  *9-23.  *xo.ai,  '4.23,  *4.53,  '5.23,  *5-53. 
•fi-53-  7-2S.  9-50- 

from  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.15,  *5.45, 
9->5.  *3-i5- 

rrom  EAST  OAKLAND — '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
S.oo,  8,30,  9.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  10.30,  11.00,  n.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1. 00,  z.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9-57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 
East  Oakland. 

From   ALAMEDA — '5.22,  '5.52,   *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,  g.22,  9.52,  ^10.22,  IO.52,  III. 22,  II.52,  tl2.22, 
12.52,  tl.22,  1-52,  2.52,  3-22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    8.52,    9.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— '5.15,  *5-45.  *6-i5,  fi-45,  *7.iS»  7-45. 

•8.15,    8.45,    tg.is,    9.45,     iio.15,    10.45,    i"-i5>    "-45. 

12.45,  I-45»  2-45.  3-45.  4-*5»  4-45.  5-^S.  5-45.  6-»5.    6-45. 

7-45i  8.45.  9-45.  i°.45- 
Prom    WEST    BERKELEY— *s.45,    *6.is,    0.45,    «7.i5, 

7.45,  8.45,   {9.15,    9.45,    10.45,    t«.4S.    i.45.    z-45i  3-45, 

4-45.  *5-*5.  5-4S.  *°-i5»  6'4S.  *7-i5- 


•8.23 
•6.23 


J6.45, 


Creek  Route. 

From  SAN    FRANCISCO— •7-15.  9-i5.  ".iS»  x.15,  3.15, 
.5-15' 

From  OAKLAND — *6-i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  a-*5«  4-*5- 


*  Sundays  excepted. 

X  Sundays  only. 

"  Standard  Time"  furnished 

by 

Rakd:l'h  &  Co., 

S.  F. 

A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 

T. 

H.  GOODMAN, 
Geo.  Pass.  &  Tkt 

Agl. 

An  TP*  IT  rj  in  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re 
\J  K  I  m  H  ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  good; 
1  lllfriLj  which  will  help  all,  o(  either  s«, 
to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress TRUE  &  CO.,  Aueusta,  Maine 


JOHN    GASH, 
ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


WALL  PAPERS, 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES. 

G.   W.   CLARK  &   CO. 

045  and  047  Market  Street, 


BROAJ>  UAI«G. 

Passengsr  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco : 


men  ci KG  Nov.  16,  1684 


t  6  50  A.M. 
8.30  A.M. 
I0.4U    A.M. 

*  3.30  P.M. 
4.30    P.M. 

*  5.15  P.M. 
6.30   P.M. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood, 
Menlo  Park.... 


ts 


3.10  A.M. 
3.03  A.M. 
3.02  A.M. 
.36  P.M. 
02    P.M. 


8. 30    A.M. 
IO.4O    A.M. 
♦3.30   P.M. 

4.30    P.M. 

..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. . 
Principal  Way  Stations 

9.03  A.M. 

"10.02  A.M. 

3.36  P.M. 

6.08    P.M. 

IO.4O   A.M. 
♦3.30    P.M. 

..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.. 
Salinas,  and  Monterey. . . 

*I0.02    A.M. 
6.0S    P.M. 

IO.4O    A.M. 
*    3.30    P.M. 

. . . Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos..- 

*I0.02    A.M. 
6.08    P.M. 

IO.4O   A.M. 
•3.3O    P.M. 

Aptos,  Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 

6.08    P.M. 

IO.4O   A.M. 

..Soledad  and  Way  Stations.. 

6.0S    P.M. 

*  Sundays  e 

ccepted.     f  Sundays  only  (Sports 

men's  train). 

Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnisned  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Aptos,  Sequel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Pa- 
raiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

For  Sundays  only— Sold   Sunday  Morning,  good  for 

return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy,  San 

Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
For   Saturday,  Sunday,  and    Monday — Sold  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SAUCELITO- SAM  BAFAJEX— SAM  QTJENTIK, 
via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  November  17,  1884, 

and  until  farther  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

g.oo,  11.30  A.  M.,  3.43,  5.15  P-  M, 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  a.  m.,  1.30,  5.00  p.  m.     To  Sauce- 

lito  only,  11.30  a.  m, 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  M. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.45,   9.00  a.  m. 
:2-i5»  3-35.  p.  "- 
(Sundays) — 7.55,  10.00  a.  m.,  12.00  M.,  3.15,  5.00  p.  m. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 8.1- ,  9.30  a.m.,  i.oo, 
4.15  p.m. 

(Sundays) — 8.30,  10.35  A-  M->  iz-3°»  3  5°,  5-4°  P-  M. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  z.15  p.  m. 


11.30  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  S.  F.  at  1.30  P.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey  s 
Cove,   Navarro,  Mendocino,  and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO    MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday :    Fairfax,   $1 ;    Camp  Taylor,  $2 ;   Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  To  males,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.   (Sundays  only)    Excursion  Train  for  Piont 

Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  6.40  p.  m. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.75 ;  Point  Reyes,  $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  408   CALIFORNIA  STREET, 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


VOIXMES    1    TO    XV,    LKt  JLISIYE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  2t3  Dupont  Street. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  au£ 
Earthquake-proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Ever)'  room  in  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  1m  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court.  Illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  N 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant lo  She  Finest  in  the  city. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  <OMPA\Y 

FOR  JAPAN   AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 

at  2  O'clock    P.  91,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1885.  From  San  Francisco 

San  Pablo Tuesday,  March  loth 

Oceanic Thurwlay,  April  iGth 

Arabic Tuesday,  April  2 8th 

San  Pablo Tuesday,  June  2d 

Oceanic Thursday,  July  9th 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gko.  H.  Rics,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

tity  of  Kio  de  Janeiro February  31 

tity  of  Tokio March  5 

At  2  o'clock  p.m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

San  Jose February  14 

At  four  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MAN2ANILLO,  and  ACA 
PULCO,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA  and  LA  LIB- 
ERTAD,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports. 

For   AUCKLAND  and    SYDNEY,   calling  at    HONO- 
LULU. 

Australia Saturday,  February  14,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO..  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  M.,  on  Feb.  3d,  nth,  19th,  and  27th.  and  March 
7th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter.  The  last  steamer  of 
each  month  connects  at  Fort  Townsend  with  the  Compa- 
ny's steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  h. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,   General   Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
E.  I..  G.  STI.E1.E  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  SAJ1SOME  STREET, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEIV,   PORTER  &  CO. 

FVNEKAL    I>IRE<TORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Church,     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.COWBN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  I.  W.  PORTBR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE      NEVADA     BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  capital 93.000,000  in  Sold, 

DIRECTORS. 

James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mack&y. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  6a  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital _..  f3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Bvron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AWENTS— New  York,  Aeeucy  of  the  BanK 
of  California ;  Boston,  i'remon  National 
Bank ;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St. 
Loui.-i,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  Loudon, 
X.  91.  KotliKchild  *.*,  Souk;  Australia  anu 
New  Zealand,  the  13a  11  k  of  New  Zealand; 
China,  Japan,  aud  India  chartered  Bank. 
of  India,  Australia,  and  Chiua. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo* 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Sail 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


South   British    and   National   Fire 

and  Mariue  Ins.  Co. 

Capital,  $2o,ooc,occ       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders. 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capital,  $-.<-,-!  o,-o.-. 

The  Standard  Mariue  Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverpool.     Capital,  $5,co<- ,-scc. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

313 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  172c 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COMMERCIAL     INSURANCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
IIKE    AND    HABIBIE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street)  San  Fraoclsco  (Sal. 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  op  In  Gold) (300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,1884 759,470  la 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT I.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

IHTCIinSOX     &    MANN, 
la/si 'kasi  e  Aetw. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304   Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmbrs,       1    c       ■  ,  .  ,  ...    . 

E.  P.  Farnsworth.   }  Sp"lil  Agents  and  Adl°s'«'s- 


NATIONAL,    ASSURANCE    COM- 
PA1\Y    OF    IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  ».  1828 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,000 

II.  M.  NEiVHALL  &.  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
Office,  309  SanNOme  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOR 

UardenN,  imils,  Mines,  A  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCH  A  AND  RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Carbollzed  Rnliljer  Howe,  standard* Ma ]tc*e 
0-ORN)RuliberHoNe,  Extra  "A"  KiiIiIkt  H«hp 
Rubber  Hose  (Competition),  Suction  Hose 
Steam  How,  ltre*veiV  Hose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine Hose,  tarbojlzcd  Maltese  cross  Brand. 

VALVES,  UASKETS,  ETC,  MADE  TO  OBDEB 

FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 
JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  -  -  -  Manager. 

So.  15  First  Street,  near  .Market. 


H.  M.  NEIVHALL  <V  CO. 

General  Shipping  and  Commission 

MERCHANTS, 

808  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  «>1. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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The  melodrama  having  at  last  dwindled  down 
to  "  Rags  and  Bones,"  we  may  begin  to  hope  for 
the  gradual  extinction  at  least  of  this  class  of 
melodrama. 

"  The  Shadows  of  a  Great  City  "is  a  skillful 
construction,  very  well  mounted.,  and  superla 
tively  well  played. 

"Rags  and  Bones  "is  a  clumsy  thing,  which 
exposes  the  interior  machinery,  shows  all  the 
points,  is  not  mounted  at  all  to  speak  of,  and  is 
played  throughout  with  a  degree  of  badness  which 
is  positively  amateurish  in  its  completeness.  If 
it  were  not  too  absurd  even  to  suspect  such  a 
thing,  one  might  imagine  that  Mr.  Oliver  Doud 
Byron  fancied  nimself  to  be  catering  to  the  prev- 
alent stage  Anglo-mania  in  making  his  cast  al- 
most exclusively  English.  But  there  are  English 
and  Engli>h,  and  the  pond  is  not  so  very  broad, 
nor  the  American  perception  of  differences  so 
very  obtuse,  that  one  could  seriously  think  Mr. 
Oliver  Doud  Byron  made  this  an  intentional  ex- 
periment. 

Where  all  are  so  very  bad,  it  would  be  invidi- 
ous to  draw  comparisons.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
"Rags  and  Bones"  is,  without  exception,  the 
worst  of  all  the  melodramas,  for  it  is  not  even  bad 
enough  to  laugh  at.  In  the  dim  and  distant  past, 
Mr.  Oliver  Doud  Byron  was  a  rattling,  breezy, 
rosy  young  gentleman,  who,  by  virtue  of  having 
all  the  good  situations,  combined  with  the  afore- 
said manner,  always  managed  to  set  himself  on 
good  terms  with  the  gallery.  He  is  still  a  rat- 
tling, breezy,  rosy  young  gentleman,  and  still  on 
good  terms  with  the  gallery,  but  he  has  no  situa- 
tions.   Mr.  Oliver  Doud  Byron  needs  a  play. 

Upon  reflection,  it  is  the  male  element  of  Mr. 
Oliver  Doud  Byron's  company  that  is  so  distinct- 
ly objectionable  when  assuming  them  to  be  actors. 
The  gentler  half  of  the  company  is  not  more  than 
half  bad.  Miss  Kate  Byron,  though  manifestly 
misplaced,  is  very  seriously  in  earnest,  and  one 
always  respects  earnestness  wherever  it  is  found. 
Miss  Dslaro,  as  Kitty  Rags,  bears  some  traces  of 
beauty  through  all  the  excesses  of  her  make-up, 
and  Miss  Montgomery  as  the  Rag  and  Bone 
Boy,  is  another  nice,  serious  little  person.  But  as 
they  all  make  up  till  they  are  grotesque,  and 
shriek  till  every  tympanum  in  the  house  aches,  as 
"Rags and  Bones"  is  an  unfragrant  and  unpleas- 
ant thing,  and  utterly  meaninglessin  this  country, 
one  can  put  in  a  very  dismal  evening  at  this  "  en- 
tertainment." 


It  has  often  been  said  that  a  true  blue  Boston- 
ian  prefers  a  lecture  or  a  concert  to  the  finest 
form  of  dramatic  entertainment.  A  marked  taste 
in  this  way  is  looked  upon  as  an  evidence  of 
genuine  Hub  culture. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  take  issue  with 
Boston  if  the  drama  were  in  an  ideal  state.  As 
it  stands  to-day,  stifl-necked  Boston  for  once  is 
very  possibly  right. 

Of  all  the  pleasures  in  this  work-a-day  world — 
and  perhaps  the  pleasures  equal,  at  least,  half  the 
sum  of  the  pains — there  is  none  so  great  as  com- 
ing in  contact  with  a  live,  vigorous,  expanded, 
well-educated  mind.  In  its  lesser  form  this  sort 
of  thing  is  known  generically  as  good  company; 
and  who  can  resist  the  magic  of  good  company? 
In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  other  day,  one 
who  knows  much  of  the  art  of  living  asked  me  in 
which  age  of  the  world  I  would  have  chosen  to 
live,  had  such  choice  been  given  me.  And  I  re- 
plied that  fate  could  not  nave  served  me  a  kind- 
lier turn  than  she  had  done  me  by  letting  me  live 
in  the  quick  rush  of  life  of  to-day.  For  though 
living  upon  the  edge  of  the  uttermost  sea,  we  can 
clearly  hear  the  sound  of  the  nations  afar  off,  and 
see,  with  the  mind's  eye,  the  long  procession  of 
greatness  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

We  have  lived  in  the  full  tide  of  the  reign  of 
Victoria,  which  has  been  made  splendid  by  the 

Sreatness  of  those  around  her.  Victor  Emmanuel, 
Laiser  \Vilhelm,and  Alexander  II.  are  sovereigns 
whose  names  are  written  upon  the  pages  of  his- 
tory in  letters  of  fire,  with  plain  republican  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  full  round  scmll  beside  them. 

The  great  Bonapartes  have  fretted  and  strutted 
their  brief  day — though  the  dynasty  may  arise 
again,  and  yet  again.  The  Bonapartes  are  allied 
with  the  lazy  blood  of  kings,  and  those  self-made 
sovereigns,  Napoleon  the  Great  and  Napoleon 
the  Less,  burned  out  the  Corsican  birth*fire  of 
the  race. 

In  letters,  we  have  lamented  over  Thackeray 
and  dropped  real  salt  tears  over  Dickens,  the  two 

§reat  masters  of  fiction,  yet  rejniced  that  they 
ied  before  our  call  came,  for  that  they  could 
write  no  further  word  that  would  be  unread  of 
our  envious  eyes. 

Wc  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Tennyson  and 
Longfclluw,  the  two  greatest  poets  that  ever 
strung  their  lyres  to  rhyming  numbers  or  learned 
the  golden  secret  of  the  melody  of  words.  We 
have  rejoiced  that  Longfellow  is  Longfellow  still, 
either  upon  his  tablet  in  Westminster  or  in  his 
home  grave,  and  we  have  shuddered  over  Lord 
D'Eyncourt  robbing  his  tomb  of  the  greatness  ol 
his  name  by  wrapping  it  in  a  mantle  of  tawdry 
ermine. 

We  have  lived  in  the  shadow  of  the  stupendous 
greatness  of  Victor  Hugo's  intellect,  and  the  stu- 
pendous littleness  of  his  vanity.  We  have  laughed 
with  Du  Mauricr  and  Cham  over  the  follies  ol  our 
time,  and  shuddered  with  Dorc  over  the  weird 
phantoms  of  an  imagined  world.  Wc  have  as- 
sisted at  the  birth  of  American  humor  in  the  per- 
son of  those  twins  of  playlul  fancy,  Mark  Twain 
and  Bret  Hartc;  and  have  seen  the  warm,  sensu- 
ous, too  luxurious  imagination  of  our  earlier  fic- 
tion touched  with  dry  rot  under  the  tilling  of 
tho^e  clever  story-tellers,  W.  D.  Howclls  and 
Heury  James.    We  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Gor- 


don, and  Grant,  and  Wolseley,  and  may  yet  talk 
with  men  who  knew  Wellington.  We  nave  seen 
the  nations  set  up  as  toy  chessmen  by  Disraeli, 
by  Bismarck,  the  Iron  Chancellor,  and  even  by 
our  own  Seward. 

In  the  drama,  we  have  had  Edwin  Booth,  Sal- 
vini,  Ristori  in  her  prime,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and 
the  loveliest  woman  that  ever  breathed  the  love- 
words  of  Shakespeare  in  melting  tones  of  fire — 
Adelnide  Neilson.  In  short,  our  page  in  history 
will  flash  like  jewels  with  ihe  splendor  of  its 
names  and  events,  and  it  is  a  privilege  to  have 
lived  in  such  a  time. 

And  here  comes  one,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
George  Augustus  Sala,  who  has  had  an  intimate 
nodding  acquaintance  with  every  great  one  in  the 
list,  and  has  sat  cheek  by  jowl  at  the  festive  board 
over  and  over  again  with  the  brightest  and  the 
choicest  of  them,  to  tell  us  all  about  them.  It  is 
said  that  a  man  lives  a  new  life  with  every  lan- 
guage he  speaks,  and  certainly  takes  in  a  fresh 
breath  of  life  with  every  avenue  of  enjoyment 
that  opens  itself  to  him.  If  so,  life  must  be  a 
very  beautiful  and  complete  thing  to  Mr.  George 
Augustus  Sala;  for  he  thinks  in  Italian,  if,  as 
they  say,  a  man  keeps  his  diary  in  the  language 
of  his  thought;  gives  the  expression  of  his  mind 
to  the  world  in  English,  keeps  French  for  his 
lighter  moments,  speaks  Russian  when  he  must, 
and  Spanish  when  he  lists,  and  heaven  knows 
what  tongue  in  his  sleep.  He  is  that  most  de- 
lightful combination  in  the  world— author  and 
artist — and  a  traveler  under  most  peculiar  aus- 
pices. In  the  wonderful  march  of  events  he  has 
always  one  of  the  front  places  in  the  procession, 
and  it  is  given  him  to  see  all  the  wire-pulling  of 
our  intricate  day. 

He  would  be  a  citizen  of  the  world  if  he  were 
anything  in  the  world  but  an  Englishman.  Be- 
ing such,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that,  for  all  the 
out-reaching  force  of  his  expansive  and  well- 
trained  mind,  operated  upon  as  it  must  have  been 
by  a  thousand  influences,  he  is  still,  in  his  pride 
of  country,  in  his  reverence  for  customs  and  tra- 
ditions, in  his  mild  prejudices,  and,  more  than 
all,  in  his  loyalty— that  peculiar  feeling  of  loyalty 
to  an  individual,  or  set  of  individuals,  which  is 
so  inexplicable  to  the  American  temperament — 
an  Englishman. 

As  a  speaker  he  has  the  best  and  greatest 
charm— perfect  simplicity.  Certain  peculiarities 
of  manner  and  appearance  come  naturally  to  a 
man  who  has  lived  much,  but  in  Sala  these  only 
enhance  the  general  effect  of  his  style.  This  style 
is  that  of  a  raconteur,  without  any  attempt  at 
oratory,  as  the  term  is  understood.  He  has  the 
faculty  of  appearing  to  address  each  individual  in 
the  audience,  and  of  taking  them  into  his  confi- 
dence with  every  joke  he  perpetrates.  He  is,  in 
short,  a  most  delightful  talker,  with  a  great  host 
of  most  charming  reminiscences  to  talk  about. 
One  goes  away,  after  two  hours  of  his  interesting 
chat,  in  a  pleasant  state  of  intellectual  exhilara- 
tion. His  ideas  are  so  clearly  expressed,  and 
his  words  so  simple  yet  so  thoroughly  well  cho- 
sen, that  plain,  every-day  language  seems  to  have 
new  possibilities. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  can  not  hear 
his  lecture  on  "Culture,  Costumes,  and  Cook- 
er;." His  warm  play  of  humor,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  solid  common  sense  and  trained  powers 
o(  observation,  must  have  found  many  hitherto 
undiscovered  points  of  interest  in  these  three 
fruitful  and  familiar  subjects. 

After  all,  he  must  be  unconsciously  training  up 
to  the  Boston  idea.  Piatt's  Hall— dirty,  filthy, 
foul,  nasty,  ill-smelling  Piatt's  Hall— was  crowd- 
ed. The  audience  was  not  altogether  that  of  a 
first  night  at  the  theatre,  but  the  intellectual 
cream  of  first  nights  was  there,  together  with 
many  more  who  rarely  set  foot  out  of  door  after 
dinner.  A  liberal  sprinkling  of  the  English  col- 
ony besides. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  the  last  and  best  of  the 
Philharmonic  concerts  drew  a  crowded  house. 
People  held  their  noses  while  they  listened,  but 
they  listened  for  all  that,  to  a  most  delightful  lit- 
tle programme  charmingly  rendered.  The  two 
young  ladies,  Miss  Belle  Welton,  pianist,  and 
Miss  Annie  Kelly,  cantatrice,  made  remarkable 
musical  debuts. 

On  February  22d,  Miss  Nealy  Stevens,  who  has 
created  considerable  sensation  as  a  pianist,  will 
give  a  concert.  She  has  abandoned  the  recital 
form  of  entertainment,  and  will  be  assisted  by  lo- 
cal talent.  One  of  the  features  will  be  a  string 
quintet  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose- 
wald. 

Once  upon  a  time  Miss  Stevens  was  made  very 
happy  by  hearing  Von  Bulow  say  of  her:  "  She  is 
a  very  talented  and  industrious  pianist,  of  excel- 
lent technical  ability,  and  endowed  with  great 
intelligence,  ambition,  and  endurance."  AH  of 
which  she  will  reveal  on  the  night  of  February 
22d,  at  Irving  Hall. 

But  how  this  list  of  concerts  grows.  Boston 
will  think  we  are  setting  up  an  opposition  in 
Hubs,  and  that,  to  paraphrase  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  there  will  be  "  One  of  them  there  in 
the  East  by  the  sea,  and  one  of  them  here  by  the 
sea  in  the  West."  Betsy  B. 


THEATRICAL    GOSSIP. 

Louise  Lester  is  playing  in  a  company  in 
Florida. 

Wachtel,  the  famous  tenor,  is  now  leading  a 
retired  life  in  Vienna. 

Miss  Annie  Pixley  will  produce  her  new  play, 
"Veff,"in  San  Francisco. 

Fred.  Urban  and  Ethel  Lynton  have  joined  the 
Carleton  Opera  Company. 

Rice's  Surprise  Party  have  a  new  play  (?) 
called  "The  Skating  Rink." 

"The  Lyceum  School,  supported  by  Mr.  L. 
Barrett,"  is  the  way  they  put  it  in  New  York. 

James  C.  Williamson  has  purchased  the  Aus- 
tralian rights  to  "  The  Shadows  of  a  Great  City." 

Irving,  Booth,  and  Barrett  will  all  be  playing 
simultaneously  in  Boston  during  the  present  sea- 
son. 

Charles  E.  Locke,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre,  has  been  asked  to  take 
some  of  the  principals  of  the  Damrosch  German 
Opera  Company  to  New  Orleans  and  other  South- 
ern cities. 


The  afterpiece  at  the  Standard  Theatre,  next 
week,  will  be  "  The  Louisiana  Lottery,"  by  Char- 
ley Reed. 

The  Kiralfy  Brothers  intend  coming  to  San 
Francisco  soon,  for  a  two-months'  season  of  the 
spectacular. 

It  is  probable  that  Ida  Mulle  will  join  a  dra- 
matic company  next  season,  playing  soubrette 
and  ingenue  parts. 

"  At  last  advices  F.  W.  Bert  still  holds  posses- 
sion of  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  San  Francisco." — 
JVezv  York  Mirror, 

John  Templeton,  father  and  manager  of  Fay 
Templeton,  has  taken  to  acting  again,  and  meets 
with  considerable  success. 

R.  L.  Dowling,  formerly  Jefferson's  leading 
man,  will  produce  J[oaquin  Miller's  new  play, 
"Tally-ho,'  in  this  city  in  September. 

Harry  Gates  is  composing  "  an  American 
opera,"  the  leading  part  in  which  will  be  some- 
thing after  the  "  Sam']  of  Posen  "  order. 


"  Minnie  Palmer  is  going  to  Europe  soon,  for 
a  two-years'  trip,  playing  in  French  in  France 
and  in  German  in  Austria."  Ach,  zo?  Bourn, 
boum! 

Kate  Castleton  has  denied  the  story  of  her  mal- 
treatment by  her  husband,  Harry  Phillips.  She 
says,  too,  that  he  was  not  intoxicated,  "only  a 
little  hilarious." 

Edward  Barrett  has  leased  the  Oakland  Tivoli, 
and  re-christened  it  the  Fourteenth  Street  Thea- 
tre. The  opening  attraction  is  James  T.  Kelly 
in  *'  Flirtation." 

Miss  Helene  Dauvray,  formerly  Little  Nell,  the 
California  Diamond,  has  been  engaged  by  John 
Rickaby  to  appear  in  New  York  in  the  spring  in 
a  succession  of  plays. 

Miss  Nellie  Calhoun,  who  made  her  debut  quite 
recently,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  is  now  lead- 
ing lady  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  at 
a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week. 

Marie  Prescott  will  take  Agnes  Booth's  part  in 
"  The  Wages  of  Sin,"  in  this  city,  the  latter  lady 
having  been  married  recently  to  Mr.  John  B. 
Schoeffel,  manager  of  the  Park  Theatre,  Boston. 

It  is  rumored  that  J.  H.  Rosewald  and  Cam- 
pobello  are  negotiating  for  a  long  lease  of  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  which  they  intend  to  devote 
to  light  opera,  after  the  style  of  the  New  York 
Casino. 

Arthur  Forrest,  2.  jeu?te  premier,  who  has  twice 
visited  San  Francisco,  ana  each  time  acquired  a 
notoriety  for  making  professional  love  to  the  full 
broad  of  an  actress  s  back,  has  been  engaged  as  a 
member  of  the  stock  company  at  the  Baldwin, 

Mansfield,  who  succeeded  Lewis  Morrison  as 
the  Baron  de  Mersac,  has  failed  to  secure  the 
stamp  of  approval  from  New  York.  Lewis  Mor- 
rison is,  naturally,  not  altogether  unhappy  about 
it.    Mansfield  himself  is  ossified  with  surprise. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  text  of  "  Three  Wives  and 
One  Husband  "  is  that  the  longest  speech  in  the 
piece  is  only  five  and  a-half  lines  in  length,  and 
the  majority  of  the  lines  are  divided  into  one  and 
two  words,  spoken  by  as  many  different  charac- 
ters.— Music  and  Drama, 

Mr.  John  Stevens  has  kindly  signified  his  in- 
tention to  be  in  San  Francisco  next  May.  It 
seems  superfluous,  when  we  so  keenly  enjoy  the 
gentleman's  vagaries  at  this  distance,  that  he 
should  put  himself  to  the  expense  and  fatigue  of 
a  journey  across  the  continent. 

Rita  Chase  is  now  in  the  "  Ixion  "  company  at 
the  Comedy  Theatre,  New  York,  having  severed 
her  connection  with  the  "  Adamless  Eden  "  com- 
pany. Townsend  Percy,  the  "  Ixion  "  manager, 
says  he  has  secured  the  handsomest  and  most 
shapely  women  on  the  stage  to-day. 

Miss  Genevieve  Stebbins  is  coming  back  to  San 
Francisco  to  try  to  get  a  chance  to  play.  She  has 
been  drawing  a  good  salary  in  New  York  for  the 
past  three  years  as  under-study,  but  fate  has  con- 
spired against  her  appearing,  and  being  profess- 
edly an  actress,  she  has  been  seized  with  a  very 
strong  desire  to  act. 

Lewis  Morrison,  at  the  close  of  his  engagement 
at  the  Baldwin,  joins  Henry  Irving's  company 
and  goes  to  England.  Irving  generally  knows 
what  he  is  doing,  but  this  deliberate  transfer  of  a 
thoroughly  American  actor  to  English  soil  is  a 
new  and  strange  departure.  Does  it  mean  busi- 
ness, or  does  it  mean  taffy.  "  'Ennery  is  a  deep 
one,  'e  is." 

Dora  Wiley,  who  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  gen- 
ius for  running  a-foul  of  the  prejudices  of  news- 
papers, is  up  in  arms  again.    She  has  been  called 

brassy  "  in  Philadelphia,  and  she  is  vigorously 
resenting  the  imputation.  Mr.  Richard  Golden, 
by  the  bye,  as  a  sort  of  sequel  to  his  recent  unpleas- 
ant adventure,  has  been  discharged  from  the 
Carleton  company  for  demoralization. 

The  Haverly  Theatre  in  Chicago  has  been 
leased  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hill,  February  1st,  and  it  was 
rechristened  theColumbia  Theatre  by  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  in  the  following  neat  little  speech:  "Ladies 
and  gentlemen  :  I  have  been  requested  to  christen 
your  beautiful  theatre.  I  wish  it  every  good  vent- 
ure, every  good  success.  I  shall  only  say  two 
words  more — '  Hail  Columbia.'" 

The  Deaves  sisters,  natives  of  California,  and 
for  many  years  lightly  appreciated  in  our  theatres, 
where  they  played  in  every  known  form  of  the 
drama,  have  made  a  distinct  hit  in  the  East,  and 
are  making  money  at  last.  After  playing  about 
for  a  year  or  two  in  the  various  New  York  thea- 
tres, the  two  sisters  have  joined  forces,  have  had 
a  play  written  for  them,  and  are  slowly  making 
their  way  westward. 

Harry  Dixey  is  to  become  a  permanent  feature 
of  amusement  life  in  Boston  life,  and  Nat  Good- 
win is  to  become  a  fixed  star  in  New  York.  Ex- 
travaganzas are  to  be  constantly  written  for  both 
of  these  gentlemen.  They  will  draw  a  percent- 
age of  the  receipts  of  the  house,  but  no  responsi- 
bility attending  the  production  of  these  extrava- 
ganzas will  fall  upon  their  shoulders.  All  they 
will  have  to  do  will  be  to  be  funny  three  hours  a 
night,  and  live  in  clover  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


It  is  rumored  that  Sophie  Eyre,  the  leading  lady 
of  Wallack's,  who  was  here  last  fall  at  the  Bald- 
win, was  married  in  Boston  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  to  Chauncy  R.  Winslow,  with  whom  she  be- 
came acquainted  while  in  this  city.  So  say  sev- 
eral Eastern  papers.  A  New  York  paper  says 
that  Miss  Eyre  denies  it.  The  Boston  papers  are 
silent  concerning  the  matter.  Mr.  Winslow,  by 
the  way,  is  a  Bostonian. 

Miss  Rosa  Bell,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Lewis  Mor- 
rison, will  take  the  part  in  the  play  of  "  Victor 
Durand  "  which  was  played  by  Miss  Adele  Mea- 
sor  in  New  York.  Miss  Measor  is  known  in  pri- 
vate life  as  Mrs.  Buckstone,  but  with  a  sash,  an 
infant  waist,  and  a  cleverly  arranged  chevelure, 
she  can  pass  upon  the  stage  for  an  awkward  girl 
of  thirteen  or  lourtetn.  Miss  Rosa  Bell  is  that 
rare  and  comparatively  unknown  article  upon  the 
stage,  a  real,  genuine  girl  just  out  of  the  school- 
room. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  having  sat  upon  "La 
Princesse  Georges,"  and  declared  it  to  be  im- 
moral, Mrs.  Langtry  immediately  determined  to 
withdraw  it  from  her  repertoire.  Mr.  Henry 
Abbey  then  sat  upon  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  declared 
its  immorality  to  be  its  chiefest  charm  as  a  draw- 
ing power,  and  Mrs.  Langtry,  with  a  golden  vis- 
ion of  the  box-office,  consented  to  be  immoral  on 
the  stage  for  that  occasion  only.  As  it  chanced, 
it  did  not  draw,  and  Mr.  Abbey  wants  it  sent 
back  to  the  author  to  have  it  toughened  a  little. 

There  is  an  ominous  threat  in  the  air  that  Ris- 
tori is  coming  to  San  Francisco.  In  her  day 
Ristori  was  a  magnificent  woman  and  a  great 
genius.  But  we  belong  to  a  new  country,  and 
have  not  been  bred  to  live  up  to  an  appreciation 
of  ruins.  One  of  the  saddest  sights  in  life  is  the 
woman  who  "lags  superfluous  on  the  stage,"  and 
Ristori,  who  is  far  above  want,  and  should  be  be- 
yond farther  ambition,  only  tempts  the  careless 
joke  of  the  heedless  in  thus  traveling  about  the 
country  and  exhibiting  herself  as  one  of  the  aw- 
ful wrecks  of  time. 

Galassi,  the  famous  baritone,  returned  to  Italy 
last  year,  and  failed  to  come  out  again  to  join 
Mapleson.  He  is  replaced  by  a  singer  of  no  re- 
pute, so  that  Cherubini,  who  returns,  will  this 
year  have  the  field  quite  to  himself.  Cherubini 
is  a  handsome  man,  with  a  good  voice,  and  ad- 
mires himself  and  his  singing  with  an  ingenuous 
candor.  If  he  does  not  receive  an  immediate  and 
spontaneous  encore  every  time  he  opens  his  mouth 
he  asks  the  audience  so  pointedly,  with  his  eye- 
brows, what  they  mean,  that  he  gets  it  at  last, 
and  is,  apparently,  quite  satisfied. 

Miss  Kate  Byron,  the  leading  lady  of  the  Oli- 
ver Doud  Byron  combination,  is  said  to  be  a  sis- 
ter of  Ada  Rehan,  and  justifies  the  report  by  a 
strong  family  resemblance,  although  the  one  is  a 
beauty— a  stage  beauty — and  the  other  is  not. 
Miss  Byron  also  seems  to  settle  the  reports  afloat 
some  time  ago  concerning  the  nationality  of  Miss 
Rehan,  who,  it  had  been  taken  for  granted,  was 
an  English  girl.  Eventually  Philadelphia  was 
located  as  her  birthplace,  but  her  real  name  was 
said  to  be  either  Cregan  or  O'Neill.  Miss  Byron's 
habit  of  speech  makes  either  seem  possible. 

Giannini  writes  to  his  Italian  friends  that  he  is 
charmed,  enchanted,  ravished,  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  returning  to  San  Francisco.  At  the 
same  time,  with  true  Tuscan  caution,  he  wishes 
to  know  whether  there  is  any  danger  that  the  wily 
Mapleson's  season  may  fail  and  the  company  be 
left  stranded  in  the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate,  Gi- 
annini is  so  used  to  stranded  opera  companies 
that  he  can  not  understand  Mapleson's  immunity, 
and  fancies  himself— child-like  Giannini  that  fie 
still  is — to  be  exercising  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity 
in  laying  early  plans  to  get  safely  out  of  this 
charming,  enchanting,  ravishing,  delightful  place. 

Miss  Emma  Latham,  a  San  Francisco  girl  who 
went  to  New  York  last  year  and  made  the  custom- 
ary three-thousand-dollar  debut,  with  no  better 
luck  than  if  she  had  spent  her  three  thousand  dol- 
lars at  home,  is  again  before  the  public.  She  has 
bought  a  translation  of  Sardou's  "Theodora" 
Trom  Sardou,  and  proposes  to  play  the  role  her- 
self. Miss  Latham  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of 
a  wealthy  San  Francisco  pawn-broker,  l>ut  the 
lady  does  not  appear  to  inherit  her  father's  apti- 
tude for  business,  as  the  shrewdest  managers  of 
the  world  have  avoided  "Theodora"  as  a  bad 
bargain. 

A  German  play  will  be  ^produced  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre.  Sunday,  February  15th.  E.  V. 
Wildenbruch,  the  author  of  the  new  play,  though 
a  young  man,  is  considered  in  Germany  as  an  au- 
thor ofgreat  promise.  His  first  play  was  pro- 
duced six  years  ago,  in  Germany.  It  was  a  great 
success,  and  every  succeeding  play  of  his  has  also 
been  successful^  No  play  ofhis  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced in  America.  Mr.  F.  Reinau  has  supervised 
personally  all  the  rehearsals.  The  cast  includes 
the  new  members,  Fraulein  Wagner  and  Barbieri, 
as  well  as  Fraulein  Fleischer,  trau  Walther,  and 
Herren  Reinau,  Carlmiiller  and  Hirsch. 

Langtry  is  now  beginning  to  gush  over  San 
Francisco.  She  is  reported  as  having  said  to  a 
Californian  recently  visiting  London  that,  while 
of  course  she  loved  all  of  dear  old  America,  be- 
cause it  had  been  so  very,  very  good  to  her,  San 
Francisco  was  one  of  the  most  charming  cities 
she  had  ever  visited  in  her  life.  The  air,  the 
views,  the  cordiality,  the  hospitality,  the  appre- 
ciation, and  various  other  San  Francisco  staples 
were  of  such  a  character  that  she  could  never, 
tuzer,  etc.  All  of  which  means  that  we  may  ex- 
pect her  about  August  or  September,  and  that 
she  hopes  (or  an  exact  repetition  of  her  former 
visit. 

When  Emma  Nevada  was  a  pupil  at  Mills's 
Seminary  it  was  the  custom  of  a  bevy  of  girls  to 
capture  her  every  day  after  dinner,  take  her  into 
one  of  the  music  rooms,  and  make  her  sing  "The 
Beautiful  Gates  Ajar"  to  them.  Being  at  a  ten- 
der age,  and  of  susceptible  temperament,  and  the 
little  Emma — then  Miss  W7ixom — being  even  then 
a  wonderful  little  songstress,  thcgirls  report  that 
the  music-room  became  actually  damp  nightly 
with  their  falling  tears,  and  that  they  were  so 
wrought  up  that  they  all  wanted  to  plunge  bodily 
through  the  gates  ajar  into  the  Bright  Hereafter. 
They  intendto  maKC  Emma  sing  "The  Gates 
Ajar"  for  old  times'  sake;  but  these  toughened 
veterans  fancy  they  can  now  hear  the  song  with* 
out  desiring  to  take  the  plunge  afterward. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Marc  Klaw  has  now  purchased  the  rights  to 
Henry  Guy  Carleton's  tragedy,  "  Memnon,"  and 
will  produce  it  next  season,  with  George  Riddle  in 
the  title  role.  It  will  probably  cost  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars  to  put  it  on  the  stage  properly. 

At  a  late  performance  at  the  London  Lyceum, 
Romeo  was  standing  on  tiptoe  spooning  Juliet 
Anderson  in  the  balcony  scene,  when  one  of  the 
gallery  enthusiasts  shouted  :  "  Get  on  the  flower- 
pot, Terris !  Get  up  on  the  blooming  flower-pot ! " 

Cardinali,  known  in  New  York  as  the  Broad- 
,way  masher,  has  kindly  signified  his  intention 
.to  come  to  California.    Kearny  Street  should  be 

;  lengthened  in  anticipation  of  the  event,  as  the 
(length  of  the  course  is  rather  short  for  so  cele- 

■  brated  and  deadly  a  shot. 

,  |  A  new  play  has  been  written  for  Pop  Mackay, 
called  "  A  Bottle  of  Ink."    It  is  quite  as  absurd 

I  land  irrational  as  "Pop,"  consisting  almost  en- 

ijtirely  of  a  string  of  specialties  not  cleverly  joined. 
The  New  Yorkers  discover  that  Mackay  reveals 
no  new  talent  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  is  sim- 
ply Pop  transferred.     "A  Bottle  of  Ink"  will 

End  its  way  westward  after  its  run  in  New  York. 

I  Ida  Mulle,  the  Cupid  of  "  Orpheus  and  Eu- 
Brydice,"  and  who  has  been  playing  Cupid  ever 
[teince  she  left  here,  has  fired  an  arrow  into  a  man- 
agerial heart,  and  will  shortly  become  Mrs.  Man- 
lager  Somebody.  A  play  is  to  be  written  for  her, 
l^nd  she  is  to  be  pushed  forward.  Meantime, 
Miss  Mulle  remains  as  before— a  little  German, 
i  and  heavy,  and  very  hard  to  push. 

There  was  a  very  well  organized  and  extensive 
claque  in  the  gallery  of  the  Bush  Street  Theatre 
on  Monday  evening,  but  unfortunately  their  en- 
thusiasm   over-rode    their    judgment,    and    they 
themselves  counteracted  the  effect  of  their  own 
strenuous  labors.     It  having  been  pointed  out  to 
them  that  it  was  their  duty  to  hiss  the  villain 
with  honest  indignation,  their  honest  indignation 
got  about  three  laps  ahead  of  the  villain's  villainy, 
and  they  hissed  him  too  soon.    This  prematurity 
had  the  effect  of  transferring  all  the  honest  sym- 
pathy in  the  house  to  the  villain.    It  is  respect- 
i  fully  suggested  to  the  enterprising  management 
rthat  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  claquers  a  cue. 

I!    On    Monday  evening,   February    23d,   at   the 
jrand  Opera  House,  a  rtenefit  will  be  tendered  to 
M.  Paul  fuignet,  late  director  of  the  French  The- 
,   i  itre  in  this  city,   by  Messrs.  Touchard,  David 
3abn,  Barroilhet,  Raphael  Weill,  Dubedat,  Eu- 
gene   Thomas,   Sylvain    Weill,   Gros,    Routier, 
Mahe,  Bine,  Daniel  Levy,  and  some  fifty  others 
of  the  French  colony.    The  programme  will  in- 
clude "Le  Coeur  et  l'Argent,"a  comedy  in  three 
1     acts,  by  M.  Labiche;  Tyrolean  trios  by  the  Mar- 
lins; solos  by  Arthur  Wesmer,  the  boy  violinist; 
.     and   "  Les  Femmes  qui  Pleurent,"  by  Lambert 
[Thiboust,  a  vaudeville  in  one  act,  an  adaptation 
j  jpf  which,  entitled  "When  Women  Weep,"  was 
;     tiven  by  J.  N.  Long,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  previous  to 
;     jbis  departure  for  the  East  some  three  years  ago. 

The  German  opera  season  in  New  York  still 

continues  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  oldest 

theatre-goers.      The    vast    Metropolitan    Opera 

House  continues  to  be  crowded,  and  the  people 

are  actually  growing  fond  of  the  German  music, 

:      is  foretold  by  Herr  Damrosch.     This  gentleman. 

who,  from  his  Absalom  locks,  is  universally  known 

I     in  New  York  as  "  Hair  "  Damrosch,  gives  a  Ger- 

'■     man  guttural  chuckle  every  time  the  name  of  Ab- 

Deyor  Mapleson  is  mentioned.    Considering  our 

own  funny  little  German  opera  season,  no  one  is 

li     particularly    anxious    for  another,    unless    Herr 

Damrosch  will  come  out  and  produce  it.    In  his 

!     companies,  however,  he  always  carries  prima  don- 

-1     aas  of  various  musical  weights,  tenors  similarly 

5      graded,  a  real  contralto  or  two,  and  a  full  chorus 

ind  orchestra.     Our   German  opera  season  was 

-  zomposedly  given,  without  any  or  all  of  these. 

-  With  "Ma  Femme  Manque  de  Chic,"  a  comedy 
-■audeville  in  three  acts,  produced  at   the  Menus 

n  Plaisirs,  Paris,  MM.  William  Busnachand  Henry 
Debrit  have  scored  a  bull's  eye.     The   story  of 

-■  his  "  woman  with  no  style  "  is  not  exactly  new, 
jut  it  is  well  told,  and  pleased  the  audience  be- 

-  /ond  the  expectations  of  authors,  artists,  and 
v  nanager.  "  My  Wife  has  no  Style  "  is  certainly 
i  >ne  of  1  he  funniest  plays  ever  seen  upon  the  stage 
u     >f  the  Menus  Plaisirs,  and  should  have  a  good 

un  if  one  can  judge  by  the  reception  of  a  first- 

light  audience.  The  plot  is  not  new.  A  Parisian 
■"      -ivetir,  recently  married  to  a  young  widow  in  a 

•.ountry  town,  regrets  his  past  life,  and  sutlers 
5.'     rom  the  manque  de  chic  of  his   wife.     He  finds 

lothing  belter  fo  do  than  to  take  her  to  Paris, 

vhere  she  will  be  able  to  learn   the  mysteries  of 

hat  ckicht  thinks  indispensable  to  his  happiness. 
I     t'ou  can  judge  what  follows.    The  husband  finds 

me  of  his  former  "flames,"  and  it  is  her  he 
c;  .sks  to  teach  his  wife.  They  meet  at  cafes,  balls, 
r     >arties,  and   regattas.      The  father-in-law,    the 

nother-in-law,  and  the  family  physician  arrive  in 
:*     he  "  capital, "  and  join  the  gang.    Things  are  on 

he  eve  of  growiog  too  serious,  and  thenusband 
>     liscovers  that  his  wife  has  acquired,  not  too  much 

hie,  but  just  chic  enough,  ana  concludes  to  take 

ler  home  in  time. 


Obscure  Intimations. 
"  A.  K.  B.,"  Tucson — The  work  you  speak  of 
s  evidently  the  "  Diccionario  Tecnologico;  In- 
rles-Espanol  y  Espanol-Ingles,"by  Nestor  Ponce 
le  Leon,  published  by  him  at  40  and  42  Broadway, 
Vew  York.  It  is  sent  post-paid  by  the  publishers 
>n  receipt  of  the  price. 


XCXLV.— BUI    of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 
February  15, 1885. 

Rice  and  Tomato  Soup. 

Baked  Shad. 

Beefsteak  a  la  Bordelaise.     Fried  New  Potatoes. 

Asparagus.     Oyster  Plant. 

Roast  Pig,  Apple  Sauce. 

Lettuce,  Egg  Dressing. 

Cream  Tutti-Frutti.     Orange  Cake. 

Figs,  Prunes,  Manderin  Oranges,  Apples,  and  Bananas. 

Roast  Pig. — Make  a  dressing  of  bread-crumbs,  a  little 
Ut,  pepper,  sage,  sweet  marjoram,  an  onion  chopped  fine, 
utter,  two  eggs,  and  a  little  salt  pork.  Fry  altogether 
>r  a  few  minutes,  and  when  cold  stuff  the  pig,  sew  it  up, 
nd  wash  it  with  salt  and  water;  baste  it  often.  A  can  of 
rench  mushrooms  improves  the  dressing.  A  pig  weighing 
ine  pounds  requires  four  hours  to  roast. 

Cream  Tutti-Frutti.— See  No.  CCCXXIII. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  February  14th, 

Baldwin  Theatre.— Robert  M.  Eberle,  Act- 
ing Manager.  Bill:  "The  Shadows  of  a  Great 
City."    Cast  as  follows: 

Tom  Cooper,  Lewis  Morrison ;  George  Benson,  Gerald 
Eyre;  Abe  Nathans,  George  Osbourne;  Jim  Farren,  L.R. 
Stockwell ;  Mr.  Arkwright,  E.N.  Thayer;  Hammond,  E. 
J.  Holden;  Crouch,  Edwin  Stevens;  Biggs,  Harry  E. 
Conners;  Simon  Abeles,  E.  Ambrose;  Joe  Downey,  W. 
H.  Lewis;  Messenger  Bov,  Charles  Stoddard;  Annie 
Standish  and  Helen  Standish,  Isabel  Morris;  Biddy  Ro- 
nan,  Jean  Clara  Walters;  Mrs.  Higgins,  Annie  Adams; 
Nellie,  Little  Gracie. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— M.  B.  Leavitt,  Les- 
see; jay  Rial,  Acting  Manager.  Bill:  "Rags 
and  Bones."    Cast  as  follows: 

Kitty  (Rags),  Miss  D.  Delaro;  Jim  (Bones),  Fred.  War- 
ren; Harry  Denbigh,  Oliver  Byron;  Alfred  Denbigh, 
Horace  Miller;  John  Foster,  J.  P.Johnson  ;  Samuel  Slade, 
Harry  B.  Hudson;  Rev.  Theophilus  Denbigh,  C.  Young; 
Obadiah  Crowe,  Frank  Jordan;  Josh  Skinner,  Alfred  Ba- 
ker; Anderson  Steele,  Max  Miller;  Jackson  Naylor,  Lee 
Hart;  Bill  Brown,  Evelyn  Ward;  Bob  Taylor,  Aubrey 
Devere;  Peter  Carter,  J.  Slater;  Jerry  Twaddle,  Miss  Sa- 
die Montgomery ;  Twaddles  Donkey,  by  a  Jerusalem  pony ; 
Vinnie  Foster,  Miss  Kate  Byron, 

California   Theatre. ,  Lessee. 

Closed  during  the  week. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros..  Mana- 
gers. Bill :  Bellini's  "  La  Sonnambula."  Cast 
as  follows: 

Amina,  Miss  Louise  Leighton  ;  Lisa,  Miss  Kate  March! ; 
Theresa,  Miss  Tilly  Valerga;  Count  Rudolphe,  Mr.  F.  La 
Fontaine;  Elvino.  Mr.  T.  W.  Eckert;  Alexis,  Mr.  E.  N. 
Knight;  Notary,  Mr.  Harry  Nieman. 

The  Standard  Theatre.— F.  W.  Stechhan, 
Manager.    Reed's  Minstrel  Company,  as  follows: 

Charley  Reed,  D.  R.  Hawkins,  J.  Carroll  Johnson,  Jas. 
J.  Kelly,  W.  F.  Bishop,  Franz  Wetter,  E.  G.  Cardell,  Sea- 
man and  Girard,  Tommy  Bree,  Wilson  and  Cameron,  Ed- 
die Girard,  Gus  Mills,  and  Walter  Goldsmith.  After- 
piece, "The  Shutters  of  a  Big  City." 

Grand  Opera  House.— F.W.  Bert,  Manager. 
Bill,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday :   "  Little  Em'ly."    Cast  as  follows  : 

Daniel  Peggotty,  J.  W.  Rutledge;  Ham,  Paul  Craig; 
David  Copperfield,  L.  W.  Wood  ;  Steerforth,  Francis  Mal- 
colm; Traddles,  Fred.  Belasco;  Mr.  Wickfield,  J.  J.  Hy- 
land ;  Uriah  Heep,  W.  A.  Brady ;  Mr.  Micawber,  J.  War- 
ren DeLano;  Little  Em'ly,  Miss  Georgie  Hayne  ;  Agnes 
Wickfield,  Miss  Cornelia  Ford;  Mrs-  Gummidge,  Miss 
Cecil  Ford;  Martha,  Miss  Lottie  Hudson;  Rosa  Dartle, 
Miss  Mabel  Bert;  Mrs.  Mtcawber,  Miss  Daisy  Merton; 
Betsy  Trotwood,  Miss  Laura  Temple. 

Saturday  night,  "Righted  at  Last." 

Grand  Pacific  Rink,  comer  Sutter  and 
Jones.  —J.  B.  Keys,  Manager.  Fancy  skating, 
races,  etc. 

Mechanics'  Pavilion  Skating  Academy. — 
Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week  Oliver  Doud 
Byron's  company  will  continue. 

At  the  California,  next  week,  no  announcement 
has  been  made. 

At  the  Tivoli,  next  week,  "Little  Faust"  will 
be  produced. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  no  an- 
nouncement has  been  made. 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  there  will  be  an 
entire  change  of  programme. 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  "  The  Shadows  of 
a  Great  City  "  will  be  continued. 


On  the  programme  of  the  "Bunch  of  Keys," 
which  is  being  played  at  Niblo's  Theatre,  New 
York,  a  song  is  announced  as  "presented  to  this 
company  by  the  Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francis- 
co."   This  will  be  news  to  the  Bohemian  Club. 


—  Among  the  many  and  great  advan- 
tages  which  make  the  Metropolitan  Hall,  on 
Fifth  Street,  between  Market  and  Mission,  excel 
all  the  other  balls  in  the  city,  is  the  fact  that  it 
possesses  a  magnificent  organ,  the  finest  and 
largest  west  of  the  Mississippi,  having  two  thou- 
sand stops. 

■  ♦  ■■ 

BEFORE    \<>l     tiO    HOSIE 
To-day,  Saturday, 

Stop  on  the  corner  of  Battery  and  Market,  at  one 
o'clock,  sharp,  and  see  the  test  of  the  Hayward 
Hand  Grenade  Fire  Extinguisher.  This  is  a  new 
candidate  for  public  favor  here,  but  hundreds  of 
incipient  fires  have  been  extinguished  by  the 
"  Hayward  "  in  the  East,  and  it  is  indorsed  by 
the  chief  engineers  and  other  prominent  men  all 
over  the  United  States.  For  sale,  at  $12  per  doz- 
en, by  Charles  R.  Sumner  &  Co.,  205  Front 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman Lessee  and  Manager. 


ETEEI     EVENING,    INt'OJDIKG    SUNDAY. 

SATURDAY  MATINEE  AT  X. 


THIRD  WEEK !      CONTINUED  SUCCESS ! 


Of  Jefferson,  Shewell  S:  Jefferson's  great  play. 

Shadows  of  a  Great  City. 
Shadows  of  a  Great  City. 
Shadows  of  a  Great  City. 

Pronounced  by  the  press  and  the  public  the  best  acting  and 
finest  production  seen  this  season. 


Monday,  February  23d,  elaborate  production  of  the  pres- 
ent Wallack  Theatre  success, 

VICTOR   Ft(K.VM). 


TIVOEI    OPERA    HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Keeling  Bros Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Last  Nights  of  Bellini's  popular  and  sparkling  grand  opera, 
LA  SOraAMBCLA. 

Next  week  will  be  produced — 

UE  PETIT  FATJ9T. 

Admission,  35  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents 


GREAT  FREE 

EXHIBITION  ~ 


ICHIBAN 


Geary  Street 


ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES 


JAPANESE  EMPIRE 


Established  to  Introduce  to  the  world  the  wonderful  skill 
of  the  JAPANESE  in  the  manufacture  or  USEFUL  AND  ORNA- 
MENTAL, ARTICLES  for  house  furnishing  and  decorating.  The 
public  is  cordially  invited  to  inspect  this  wonderful  collection. 
COME    OFTEN.  BRLNC    TOUR    FRIENDS.  ASK    QUESTIONS. 

DO    NOT    PURCHASE.        EVERYBODY    WELCOME. 


WHOLESALE     AND     RETAIL. 

GHIRARDELLI'S 


MADE    INSTANTLY. 

Hygienic,   Nourishing,  and    Agreeable.        For   the   Young    and   Old, 
Sick  and  Healthy. 

The  Beverage  par  excellence,  Home-made,  Fresher,  Better,  and  Stronger  than  imported,  and  being  ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE  is  DOUBLE  the  strength  of  foreign  =weet  cocoas,  and  consequently  cheaper.  One  trial  will 
convince.      Sold  by  all  Grocers  ami  Tea  Merchants. 


S.  LEBENBAUM  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers,  in  STAPLE  and  FANCY  GROCERIES,  choice  WISES  and 
I.KtCOKS.        Importers  of  Furnishing  GOODS  and  BASKETS. 

1443  to  1449  POLK  ST.,  corner  CALIFORNIA. 


have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  I..  Bancroft  &  lo,  721  Market  St.,S.F.,Sole  Agents. 


CALIFuEM.i  THEATRE. 

(GERMAN    THEATRE.) 


SACRIFICE  FOR   SACRIFICE 


A  drama  in  fue  acts, 
BY    E.    V.    WILDESBB11H 


Sunday, 


February  16th, 


Helena  Wagner, 

Jenny  v.  Barulerl, 

Math.  Fleischer, 

Josephine  Waltlier. 
Franz  Refnan, 

Fmil  Carlmueller, 
Beno    Hlrsch. 


THE  BURR  FOLDING  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opei__ 
and  closes  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
™     low;  aU   in   place.     Thirty  styles, 
ft  |lB§&8^rfl   The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
H   and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.    Prices  reduced.    Send   , 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
very  neat  and  very  cheap.  II.  II.  fj}ROS*i, 

16  and  18  Second  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


THE  FINEST 

Pure  Natural  Itinera!  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  everywhere. 
Depot,  513  Sacramento  St..  S.  F. 


VALENTINES 

In  great  variety  at 

Snow&Co's 

12  Po§t  Street,  Masonic  Temple. 


THE     I XIVERSAE     FAVORITE ! 

The  IJgnt-rnnnlng 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offer, 
which  is  equivalent  to  llire© 
tin -nilis"  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Est  alp 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  St. 

Opposite  Palace  Motel.  S.  P. 


WINTER  STYLES. 

BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns  and  J.  F.  Ingalls'  Illustrated  Books 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington  Embroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  H.  A.  DFLmJKG, 
Agent,  134  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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THE        A  R GON AUT 


See  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


29  Post  Sti-eet. 


Remington 

STANDARD 

Type -Writer. 

Again  improved  and 
perfected.  See  them 
G.  G.  WICKSOS 

A  CO., 
539  Market  St., 
Opp.  Sansome,  S.  F. 


JO  HIV  F.  ENGLISH, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 

313,  315  RAVIS  STREET. 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited. 
Quick  sales ;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 


H.  S.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CKHSBB ROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,  DDIOXD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

103  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

304  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  1. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

30  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 

No.  35. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

114.  116,  IIS.  Pine  St. 

ANSA  Hits'     MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies      Also.  DroRgUts'  Glasswar. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON 


14  Post  St.,  and  N.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Mason. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FIGUREJ 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  lady  or  eentleman  should  be 
burdened  with  unnecessary  flesh.  The  radical  treatment 
prescribed  at  Dr.  Zeile's  Russian  and  Medicated 
Ratlis  will  remove  all  surplus  fat,  without  impairing  the 
general  heakh.  Rheumatism  and  other  nervous  complaints 
treated  successfully  by  medicated  bathing  at 

Dr.  Zelle's,  528  Pacific  St.,  near  Kearny. 


xcjesive: 


MRS.  DR    REIUHLE  has  removed  to  618  EDDY 
STREET.    Ualvanlc  Healer-Natural  Rattery. 

Diagnosis   without  questioning.     Hours,    1   to   4;   Ladies 
and  Children  only. 


^vkj&JSjrsiS 


I IxLf  EM  Sc  00). 


%oui$  SSraverman  &  Go. 

fDanitfacturing  3ewelers,  ant>  Umporters  of  Jlne 
TPGlatcbes,  Diamonbs  ano  otber  precious  Stones, 
jfrencb  Clocks  ano  Silverware. 

1X9  flDontoomer\>  Street. 


Having  taken  tlie  Exclusive  Agency  for  the  PaclHc  Coast  or  the  justly 
celebrated 

HEMME  &  LONG  PIANOS, 

I  take  pleasure  in  inviting  tbe  public  to  call  and  examine  THESE 
PIANOS,  a  fine  assortment  of  which  may  be  found  at  my  warerooms, 
735  Market  Street   opposite  Ouponi,  San  Francisco. 

SST  The  Hemme  A  Long  Piano  Is  also  sold  from  the  Factory*  corner 
Polk  and  Clay  Streets. 

<  has.  S.  EATON,  735  Market  Street. 


THE  SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA  HOTEL, 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CAL., 

Is  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sierra  M  ad  re  Mountains,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

ABOVE    THE    FOGS    OF    SEA    AND    VALLEY. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  ORANGE  GROVE,  overlooking  the  beautiful  San  Gabriel  Valley, 
For  comfort,  a  pleasant  home,  good  living,  PURE  AIR,  and  sparkling  mountain  water,  it  has  no 
rival.  The  villa  is  thirteen  miles,  from  Los  Angeles?  and  is  reached  by  rail  to  within  four  miles, 
at  San  Gabriel  station,  where  the  stage  meets  alf  trains  from  East  or  West.  General  Sherman 
says  it  is  the  most  desirable  place  on  the  continent  for  a  quiet  rest.     Address 

W.  GARDNER  COWSWELL,  San  Gabriel,  Eos  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


I  C  H  I     B  A 


FOR  PARTICULARS.   SEE    PAGE   15. 


FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR 


C  IGARETTES. 


Always  fresh,  clean,  and  sweet.     Our  Cigarettes   were  never  so  fine  as  now;  they 

cannot  be  surpassed  for  purity  and  excellence.     Only  the  purest  rice  paper  used. 
13  First  Prize  Medals  Awarded.  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


^■TERRY'S 

INVALUABLE  TO  ALL! 

Will  be  mailed  eW%U 

-toall  applicants  r  fit- 

'and  to  customers  oflast  year  without 
ordering  it  It  contains  illustrations,  prices, 
descriptions  and  directions  for  planting  all 
Vegetable  and  Flower  SEEDS,  BULBS,  etc. 

D.  M.  FERRY&CO.De2B£,T 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,  made  of  ONYX,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and 
Headstones.        W.  H.  McCORMICK,  827  Market  St. 


^    '    4-11  413  <fc   4IB    SANSOME   ST.  S.F 
Importers  of  all  kind*  of  Paper. 


Art -Painted,    Plain,    and     Glazed 

TILES 


For   Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

.311,  313.  815.  an.,'  317  Market  street. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 
nercial  city  in  the 


Have  agents  in  every  prominent  coir 
world. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheapest— Simplest— Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
at  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  Hall  Type- Writer, 
123  California  Street,  S.F. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturer*, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


Ladles  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  reqnested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior. 
In  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
80S  Sorter  Street,  Sao  Francisco, 


JACKSON'S  ACME  STACKER,  LOADER  &  RAKES' 

The  "Acme  "  stacks  hay,  grain  or  straw,  or  loads  it  o\> 
loagont,  at  al-out  one  third  wtrnt  cott,  1 1  lake*  the  hoy  from  the  tutilh  (• 
from  tilt  cock  or  windrow)  tin,/ putt  it  on  the  I  tack  XmthfUt  manual  Ichor.  J 
huHdthigh  and  compact  stacks,  which  turn  the  rain,  and  the  rapidity  wfj'fi 
Which  «  crop  can  he  harvested  inture*  ill  safely.  The  hay  is  of  a  good  cote 
andnotdryamthrillle.  .fix  men  nndtcn  hortel  put  up  100  torn  »  day 
With  tlie  "Acme"  Rake  the  grain  it  not  shattered  tut  ntwhtn  taken  up  wit- 
•i  fork.  They  luioe  heent-ieil  in  every  kind  of  hay  and  g^ain  :  area  su,rrt. 
in  reaped  grain.  They  are  the  hett  for  unloading  header  iragons  with  nrtti 
for  which  purpose  a  net  attachment  is  vied.  They  lift  the  net  fn>m  tK 
header  beet,  and,  after  dump  ng.  spread  it  track  in  toaoon.  Cheapest  JB* 
chine  and  cheapest  to  opera  le.  Improved  and  adapted  to  this  Coast,  J£vcr- 
improvement  tct/d  and  every  machine  guaranteed. 

The  Rakes  are  thehett  in  the  world!  They  carry  from  300  to  IMfi  ,■.■■!„.■/■ 
and  dump  the  livid  automatically.  Teeth  are  ironpointeit  to  prevent  tpliltltU)- 
The  drivers'  might  halancei  the  load  so  it  can  he  curried  easily.  'Die  Stackt 
avighs  1700  ths.,  costs  $150  ;  the  Rakes  migh  660  lbs..e-t  (CO  eaeh;  JVf 
attachment  to  unload  header  tied  weighs  fUn /In. ,  coils  $50  ;  N'lM,  'miiiS 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Jfyauare  interested, utriteme  for  circulars,  ftt 
I  own,  for  this  Const,  the  original  patents  covering  thit  plan  qf  stacking 
Hemire  of  infringements.     Addreu 

Byron  Jackson,  626  Sixth  st.  8*.  Francsc* 


COALjJOAL! 

Ask  your  dealer  only  for 

Southfield  Wellington  Coal, 

The  Cheapest,  Cleanest,  and  Best  Coal  for  Family  Use. 
If  you  cannot  obtain  the  genuine  SOUTHFIELD  WEL- 
LINGTON COAL  from  your  dealer,  apply  to 

FRANK  RARNARD  &  CO., 

609  Battery  Street 


BLAKE  &  BLAKE, 

Attorneys  at  Law,  204  Montgomery  Street, 
WILL   PROSECUTE 

FRENCH    SPOLIATION    CLAIMS 


Under  the  r 


nt  Act  of  Congress. 


NOTICE  TO 

FRENCH  SPOLIATION 

CLAIMANTS. 

We  will  prosecute  claims  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  known  as  the  FRENCH  SPOLIATION 
CLAIMS.  Parties  interested  would  do  well  to  call  upon 
or  communicate  with  CORNELIUS  COLE, 

WILLOUGHBY  COLE, 
Attorneys  at  Law,  Rooms  23  to  26,  No.  506  Battery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EDWARD  E.  OSBORN, 

PATENT   SOLICITOR, 

United  States  and  Foreign.  220  Sansome  St 


CALIFORNIA  8UGAB  REFINERI 

OFFICE,  3S7  MARKET  STREET. 

Wurks Potrero. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

120  RE  ALF.  STREET. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.       Telephone  308. 


POTOSI  )»XW«  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County , 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  1885,  _M 
assessment  (No.  17)  of  twenty-five  cents  £er share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  73,  Nevada  Block,  No.  305 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  second  (2d)  day  of  March,  1683, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  aac 
tion,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  00 
Tuesday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  1885,10  paytfal 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertisin| 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Director!. 
C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal 


Redemption  of  Rutte  County  Bonds. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4051  of  the 
Political  Code  of  California,  notice  is  hereby  given  tht4 
there  is  now  in  Butte  County  Bond  Redemption  Fund  the 
sum  of  Four  Thousand  l$.)ooo,  dollars,  and  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  redeem  Butte  County  Bonds  numbered  16,  17, 18* 
and  19,  and  pay  the  accrued  interest  thereon,  and  that  ll 
said  bonds  are  not  presented  for  redemption  within  forty 
days  from  the  date  of  this  notice,  the  interest  thereon  will 
cease  from  and  after  that  date. 

Ohoville,  January  20,  t88r,. 

WILLIAM  J.  MORGAN, 
County  Treasurer  Butte  County,  Cal. 

By  D.  P.  Caktkk,  D-'puty. 
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Paragraphs  Ground  Out  by  the  Dismal  Wits 


There  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  ill-natured  comment  by 

'  5  lesser  editorial  fry  and  the  more  gossippy  club  men 

'  er  the  mcidents  of  the  banquet  given  by  the  Bohemians 

I  George  Augustus  Sala,  a  newspaper  correspondent  of  the 

j  mdon  press,  now  and  for  some  years  connected  with  the 

.  Ugraph  of  that  city.    The  giving  of  a  dinner  to  Mr.  Sala 

1  not  a  matter  of  criticism— it  is  a  matter  of  taste.    He 

I ;  been  for  many  years  connected  with  English  journal- 

1  1,  and  in  his  position  as  a  news  reporter  has  been 

ught  into  contact  with  prominent  men  and  prominent 

nts  in  the  more  recent  and  sensational  part  of  England's 

:ory.    To  him  has  been  assigned  the  duty  of  reporting 


royal   marriages,  grand  military  demonstrations,  corona- 
tions, funerals,  and  all  sorts  of  pompous  pageants,  and  to 
this  end  he  has  been  acting  as  commercial  news  traveler 
for  a  great  London  journal;   he  has  seen  much  of  the 
world,  and  has  had  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ation in  different  countries.    Mr.  Sala  is  a  bright-minded, 
keen  observer,  with  large  experience  and  great  facility  as  a 
descriptive  writer.    He  is  a  respectable,  well-behaved,  and 
gentlemanly  person,  of  good  address  and  good  habits.     In 
pursuit  of  his  vocation  he  was  making  a  hurried  business 
trip  across  our  continent  on  his  way  to  Australia,  and 
stopped  in  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  a 
couple  of  lectures  at  one  dollar  admission.     A  banquet  was 
given  to  him  by  the  Bohemian  Club.    It  was  the  usual 
thing  in  the  way  of  club  banquets.    It  was  the  usual  thing 
as  a  literary  effort,  with  the  usual  toasts,  beginning  with 
"  our  distinguished  guest  "  and  ending  in  the  miscella- 
neous oratorical  efforts  incident  to  the  hilarious  conviv- 
iality that  outsits  and  outdrinks  those  whom  age,  and  gout, 
and  wives  call  home  at  a  reasonably  early  hour  to  virtuous 
couches.    At  this  banquet,  to  which  an  hundred  and  twenty 
guests  were  bidden,  there  came  some  who  had  recollected 
Mr.  Sala's  first  trip  to  America,  and  the  character  of  his 
correspondence  to  one  of  the  most  pronounced  secession 
journals  in  Europe— the  London   Telegraph.     They  had 
not  forgotten— they  could  not  forget— his  eloquent  prophe- 
cies of  our  national  ruin;  that  our  country,  then  rent  with 
civil  strife  was  to  be  dismembered,  divided,  and  destroyed; 
that  the  experiment  of  free  government  would  be  demon- 
strated a  failure  by  the  superior  valor  of  a  race  educated 
with  slavery.     They  had  not  forgotten  that  Mr.  Sala,  as  a 
guest  at  the  White  House,  had  gone  away  from  its  hospi- 
talities to  unkindly  criticise  the  manners,  the  dress,  and 
the  deportment  of  our  President's  wife;  nor  that  he  had 
held  Abraham  Lincoln  up  to  ridicule,  and  sneered  at  him 
as  an  uncouth  clown  who  delighted  in  ribald  jest  and  vul- 
gar anecdote.    These  wounds  bled  afresh  when  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  recalled  the  memory 
of  our  loved  and  murdered  Lincoln.    There  were  others 
there  by  whom  the  English  government  is  not  regarded  as 
a  model  of  saintly  rule,  nor  its  friends  looked  up  to  as  the 
embodiment  of  all  celestial  virtues,  nor  its  attitude  toward 
Ireland  considered  as  one  of  generous  and  just  disinter- 
estedness; these  listen  with  impatience  when  adulation 
becomes   extravagant  and   flattery  becomes   disgusting. 
There  were  professional  men  at  this  banquet  who  did  not 
look  upon  newspaper  reporting  as  the  highest  calling  of 
earth,  and  who  are  impatient  when  they  think  any  guest  is 
in  danger  of  being  fly-blown  by  the  buzzing  insects  around 
him,  and  maggotty  in  the  warmth  of  an  admiration  that 
comes  after  the  cork  is  drawn.    It  was  creditable  to  the 
occasion  that  the  exuberance  of  this  sycophantic  flattery 
was  tempered  by  some  sensible  reflections  upon  national 
questions;  historical  comparisons  between  the  two  peoples; 
suggestions  growing  out  of  our  own  civil  war,  in  which,  al- 
though the  sympathies  of  the  more  aristocratic  classes  of 
England  were  with  our  rebels,  these  memories  were  not 
sufficient  to  take  from  the  English  our  earnest  sympathies 
now  that  they  are  rent  by  civil  discords,  their  great  me- 
tropolis endangered  by  dynamite,  their  brave  sons  perish- 
ing in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  their  empire  threatened  in 
India,  and  their  borders  menaced  by  the  Russian  bear. 
These  reflections  were  courteously  made;  there  was  not 
the  suspicion  of  rudeness  toward  the  guest;  there  was 
nothing  that  was  calculated  to  offend,  or  that  could  offend, 
or  that  did  offend  Mr.  Sala.    At  a  seasonable  hour,  Mr! 
Sala  and  the  writer,  with  many  others,  retired,  the  guest 
expressing  his  pleasure  at  the  honor  that  had  been  done 
him,  and  his  satisfaction  at  the  character  of  what  he 
pleased  to  designate  as  "  an  evening  of  exceptional  pleas- 
ure, affording  him  great  personal  gratification."    What  oc- 
curred after  this  we  do  not  know.    Weak  brains  affected 
with  strong  wine  are  apt  to  over-babble  with  indignation  at 
what  they  are  too  drunk  to  comprehend;  street  rumor 
brings  to  our  ears  the  mutterings  of  some  of  these  toadlets, 
who,  not  having  the  opportunity  of  pouring  their  vapor- 
ings  into  Mr.  Sala's  ear  and  slobbering  their  drivel  about 
him,  have  found  vent  in  one  vacuous  daily— the  Alia 
—and  other  less  dreary  because  less  frequent  —  weekly 


—journals.  We  beg  these  people  and  all  their  small  kind 
not  to  trouble  themselves  lest  any  one  connected  with  the 
Argonaut  should  embroil  the  two  countries  in  war  through 
lack  of  respect  to  any  of  its  commercial  news  travelers, 
or  through  any  lack  of  polite  deportment  toward  ;my  guest 
whom  he  may  consent  to  entertain. 


The  great  American  novel,  which  has  been  the  dream 
of  literary  men  for  some  years  past,  is  now  being  written  in 
San  Francisco.     It  is  coming  out  as  a  serial.     Its  author 
had  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  first  chapter  been  com- 
paratively unknown,  and  his  dramatic  powers  had  not  here- 
tofore been  recognized.    The  ingenious  device  of  concen- 
trating interest  and  producing  the  highest  tragic  effect  in 
the  initial  chapter  of  his  volume,  shows  the  work  of  a  gen- 
ius, and,  if  he  can  sustain  to  the  end  the  admiration  he 
has  excited  at  the  beginning  of  his  tale,  the  work  will  have 
the  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  sensational  production 
of  the  age,  and  its  author  will  have  won  for  himself  im- 
mense notoriety.    When  the  case  of  Sharon  had  dragged 
itself  through  its  era  of  sensational  evidence;  through  a 
Presidential  canvass,  in  which  it  was  lost  sight  of;  through 
six  hundred  and  forty-two  printed  pages  of  expounded  law 
and  analyzed  testimony— then  the  preface  of  the  story  was 
written,  the  dramatis  persona  were  arranged.     The  com- 
munity had  become  weary  of  the  matter,  and  hoped  that 
Judge  Sullivan  would  turn  the  nasty  case  out  of  court. 
All  the  more  intelligent  of  the  community,  who  believed 
that  the  whole  thing  was  the  foul  conspiracy  of  a  merce- 
nary and  unprincipled  syndicate  to  impose  a  wife  upon  an 
unmarried  millionaire,  that  its  members  might  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  wallow  in  his  estate,  supposed  that  when 
the  case  was  submitted  to  the  court  it  would  be  dismissed, 
and  that  the  law  expenses,  the  costs,  and  the  vexations  of 
so  unpleasant  a  litigation,  and  the  unenviable  notoriety 
given  to  Mr.  Sharon,  would  be  a  not  undeserved  but  suffi- 
cient punishment  to  one  who  had  been  criminally  indif- 
ferent to  the  moral  code  and  the  canons  of  deportment 
prevailing  in  respectable  society.    The  opinion,  reasoning, 
and  final  decision  of  Judge  Sullivan  were  genuine  surprises; 
from  the  moment  he  brought  his  mind  to  bear  upon  the 
law  and  facts,  and  his  education  and  conscience  to  the 
consideration  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  his  brain  to  the 
analysis  of  the  testimony,  and  his  courage  to  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the  judgment,  society  awoke  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  fact  that  what  it  had  supposed  to  be  commenced 
as  a  comedy,  or  tragic  comedy  at  least,  was  to  end  in  high 
tragedy.    The  prelude  had  been  interesting  beyond  ordi- 
nary cases,  George  Washington  Tyler  playing  the  "  heavy 
villain  "—we  need  not  particularize  the  cast  of  parts,  for 
they  have  been  too  recently  played,  and  only  style  the 
heavy  father  "  villain  "  in  the  Pickwickian  sense.    But  the 
real  interest  did  not  begin  until  Judge  Sullivan  strode  upon 
the  stage  to  play  the  part  of  star.    He  was  admirably  made 
up  for  the  occasion;   upon  his  broad  shoulders  sat  the 
ermined  robes  of  judicial  power— the  equity  power  which 
sits  unaided  by  a  jury;  he  came  fresh  and  glowing  from  a 
reelection,  bearing  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him; 
around  him  in  imagination  was  the  rabble  of  the  Sand-lot 
that  loved  not  the  rich;  he  stood  upon  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  six  years  of  secure  position,  and  there  loomed  up 
before  him  the  not  unreasonable  hope  that  a  fearless  exer- 
cise of  judicial  power,  the  bold  discharge  ot  duty,  and  the 
disregard  of  wealth  might  enable  him  to  attain  a  higher 
honor.    He  looked  around  him,  and  there  in  the  case 
were  the  ready-made  agents  of  his  advancement;  within  the 
bar  he  saw  the  leaders  of  the  Stockton  convention,  appa- 
rently the  earnest  friends  of  her  whom  his  judicial  fiat 
might  robe  in  the  mantle  of  wife,  might  clothe  in  the 
honor  of  the  sacred  relation,  might  make  the  common 
owner  of  a  rich  man's  millions.    The  attorneys  he  might 
enrich  through  the  power  of  an  interlocutory  order  which 
was  not  appealable;  this  lady  he  might  dower  with  such 
an  income  as  would  enable  her  to  carry  out  her  contracts 
with  her  attorneys,  witnesses,  and  friends.    The  first  thing 
in  the  realization  of  this  ambitious  dream  was  but  the  per- 
formance of  one  miracle.    This  done,  and  the  surprise  of 
the  thaumaturgical  operation  over,  and  all  would  be  clear 
sailing.    The  community  would  applaud  the  coura_ 
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act  which  at  once  vindicated  the  reputation  of  a  wronged 
woman  and   punished  an   unpopular  millionaire.      J.  ne 
act  was  done,  and  the  curtain  rang  down  upon  the  most 
marvelous  judicial  decision  that  was  ever  rendered  in  an 
American  court  by  an  American  judge;  an  opinion  that 
violated  law  and  common  sense,  and  made  the  marriage  re- 
lation possible  between  the  parties  where  existed  not  suit- 
ability in  age,  not  love,  not  respect,  not  equality  in  any- 
thing; a  marriage  not  solemnized,  not  followed  by  open 
recognition  on  either  side,  and  not  by  the  performance  of 
any  other  of  the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  the  mar- 
riage relation  than  secret  cohabitation;  a  marriage  whose 
only  evidence  was  a  strange  contract  claimed  by  the  de- 
fendant to  be  a  forged  document,  and  sustained  by  such  a 
mass  of  perjury  as  extorted  an  admission  of  its  existence 
from  the  court  in  rendering  an  opinion,  which  fished  lrom 
out  this  mass  of  criminal  evidence  a  contract  of  marriage 
that  bound  Mr.  Sharon  to  the  woman  and  divided  with  her 
his  fortune.    That  this  most  monstrous  and  TOuable 
of  legal  decisions  struck  the  community  with  wonder  and 
consternation  is  not  surprising.    It  had  done  more  than 
punish  a  rich  man  for  aguilty  amour:  it  had  struck  a  crue 
and  vital  "stab  at  the  most  sacred  of  all  h"™^1" 
it  had  outraged  and  violated  the  marriage-bed,    it  had 
made  property  insecure;  it  had  made  perjury  respectable 
it  left  the  crime  of  forgery  to  be  considered  as  an  ac- 
complishment, and  the  making  up  of  a  syndicate  of  law  yers 
for  a  speculative  raid  upon  a  rich  man  as  within  the  ethics 
of  an  honorable  profession.    When  the  time  came  for  he 
hearing  of  the  motion  for  alimony  and  counsel  fees,  the 
community  had  begun  to  demonstrate  that  it  was i  active ly 
watching  this  case,  and  taking  a  deep  interest     Th.sfac 
had  not  penetrated  to  the  study  of  Judge  Sullivan,  or  at 
the  opening  hour  of  that  hearing  he  would  not  have  ex- 
pressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  to  be  decided  without  the 
hearing  of  affidavits,  nor  that  the  arguments  of  defendant  s 
counsel  would  not  greatly  influence  the  opinion  of  the 
court     The  judgment  rendered  on  Monday  last,  we  have  a 
right  to  believe,  was  modified  and  the  amounts  largely  re- 
duced from  the  judge's  primary  impression  of  how  much 
the  case  would  stand.    It  was  large  enough,  in  all  con- 
science.   The  lady  gets  alimony  at  the  rate  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  while  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  al- 
lowed to  counsel  is  exorbitant,  unreasonable,  and  unjust. 
The  court,  in  its  opening  sentence,  while  technically  cor- 
rect made  a  misstatement  of  the  whole  case.    It  is  not  in 
any  sense-^ther  than  technical-"  a  suit  for  divorce.      It 
is  a  suit  to  establish  the  marriage  relation  upon  a  disputed 
agreement  in  writing,  which  the  defendant  says  is  a  forged 
instrument.    This  is  the  whole  gist  of  the  case;  it  was  the 
real  and  only  issue,  and  no  other  point  should  have  been 
considered  until,  on  final  appeal,  this  point  was  deter- 
mined.   To  give  a  judgment  against  Mr.  Sharon  for  sixty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  continuing  allow- 
ance to  the  lady  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year  is,  in  the 
opinion  of   very  many  fair-minded  and  able  lawyers,  a 
judicial  robbery  for  which  there  is  no  precedent  in  the 
books;  a  decree  that  outrages  law,  common  sense,  and  the 
decent  administration  of  justice  as  it  is  recognized  among 
honorable  men.    We  have  no  time  nor  inclination  to  ana- 
lyze Judge  Sullivan's  decision.    It  will  be  read  by  every 
respectable,  intelligent  lawyer  in  America,  and  in  our 
judgment,  there  will  not  be  one  disinterested  and  intelli- 
gent mind  that  will  not  think  he  has  erred  in  his  law  and 
abused  the  discretion  which,  under  equity  practice,  he 
was  authorized  to  exercise.      If  Judge  Sullivan  desires 
to  deserve  the  reputation  of  a  fair-minded,  honest,  and 
impartial  jurist,  he  can  perhaps  explain  why  he  stamped 
upon  the  Gumpel-Tyler  achievement  of  obtaining  $25,000 
—not  yet  returned— the  character  of  a  "  bribe,"  and  why 
he  charges  upon  Mr.  Sharon  the  responsibility  of  the  act, 
when  he  knows  from  Mr.  Barnes  that  it  was  done  under 
protest  from  his  client,. and  that  he  (Barnes)  assumes  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  transaction.    And  unless  Judge 
Sullivan  would  hide  the    Jesuitry  of  his  insinuation  of 
bribery,  was  it  necessary  for  him  to  say  that  he  would 
"  not  say  anything  to  influence  the  determination  of  this 
matter  before  other  tribunals  where  it  is  now  pending"? 
The  following  quotation  f.om  the   Chronicle  shows  the 
happy  accord  of  counsel  and  client,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  plaintiff's  party  at  the  result: 

"Just  as  Judge  Sullivan  had  finished  reading,  the  fair  plaintiff, 
who  until  then  bad  not  made  her  appearance,  enlcred  the  room, 
accompanied  by  her  faithful  counsel  and  constant  attendant,  Da- 
vid S  Terry.  After  Mr.  Foote  had  informed  her  of  the  nature  of 
the  decision,  she  whispered  to  the  reporter:  'That  is  a  nice  valen- 
tine for  me.  The  amount  is  smaller  than  I  expected,  because 
Judge  Terry  told  me  I  ought  to  get  $6,000  a  month,  and  1  expected 
to  get  back  alimony  for  all  the  time  since  Mr.  Sharon's  desertion  J 
but  Judge  Sullivan  pleased  me  so  much,  however,  by  his  first  de- 
cision that  I  am  satisfied  with  anything  he  does,  aud  I  hope  if  he 
ever  cornel  before  the  people  again  for  any  office  they  will  remem/er 
that  Aewas  the  judge  that  befriended  a  poor  and, lefenseles:  woman. 


community.    When  rats  are  driven  to  extremity  by  hunger 
they  feed  on  each  other.    The  lawyers  of  San  Francisco 
are  already  beginning  to  look  keen-eyed,  cunning,  and  des- 
perate at  one  another;  they  are  beginning  to  go  for  each 
other-*  f.,  the  Tyler-Gumpel  twenty-five-thousand-dol- 
lar robbing  of  Barnes.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  rats  never 
eat  the  head  or  tail  of  each  other-they  are  too  P°™  ■ 
Out  of  eleven  hundred  lawyers  there  are  two  hundred  well- 
educated,  scholarly  gentlemen,  engaged  in  honorable  prac- 
tice who  do  not  and  would  not  resort  to  any  criminal  in- 
direction for  the  purpose  of  money-making.    There  are 
five  hundred  persons  authorized  to  Practice at  the  San 
Francisco  bar  who  are  skirmishers  along  the  border-land 
of  crime,  who  never  refuse  to  bring  an  action  if  there  is 
money  in  it.    There  is  half  that  number  who  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  overstep  the  criminal  line  in  pursuit  of  dishonest 
business.    The  Legislature   is  now  besieged  to   extend 
aid  to  the  Hastings  Law  College  from  the  State  treas- 
ury.   The  original  plan  of  advertising  the  name  of  Hast- 
ings by  pledging  the  State  to  guarantee  seven  per  cent, 
interest  upon  a  one-hundred-thousand-dollar  gift  in  aid  of 
a  machine  to  manufacture  lawyers,  was  a  device  as  un- 
principled as  ingenious.  The  Legislature  that  votes  money 
to  educate  boys  to  become  rats  lacks  sense  and  honesty. 
There  would  be  some  propriety  in  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  plumbers,  dentists,  book-peddlers,  venders 
of  lightning-rods,  life-insurance  solicitors,  and  other  occu- 
pations in  which  men  are  compelled  to  skirmish  for  bread. 
We  should  not  seriously  object  to  primary  schools  for  stud- 
horse-poker, cinch,  and  seven-up,  or  kindergartens  for 
throwing  dice  or  acquiring  the  elements  of  three-card 
monte  and  the  string  game;  but  to  be  taxed  to  manufacture 
lawyers,  burglars,  thieves,  or  editors  of  daily  journals  !- 
we  protest.    We  protest  against  the  free  high-school  where 
they  start,  the  free  University  at  Berkeley  where  they  grad- 
uate.   We  protest  against  furnishing  them,  as  we  do  in 
San  Francisco,  with  a  free  law-library,  the  rent,  lights, 
clerks,  and  janitor  of  which  come  out  of  the  city,  and 
every  book  of  which  is  paid  for  by  a  tax  on  litigants.    We 
object  to  paying  for  the  lawyers'  tools,  and  on  the  same 
principle  that  we  would  not  furnish  tools  to  a  plumber,  or 
gambler,  or  dentist,  nor  saws  and  cleavers  to  a  butcher, 
nor  type  and  ink  to  the  publisher  of  a  daily,  nor  fangs  to  a 
wolf  nor  claws  to  a  cat.    We  are  informed  that  thirty-two 
thousand  suits  were  brought  in  this  city  last  year  for  delin- 
quent tax  cases,  to  receive  values  from  twenty-five  cents 
and  upward,  and  that  compromises  cost  from  eight  to 
twelve  dollars.    Such  are  the  rewards  furnished  to  the 
class  of  lawyers  who  are  prominent  in  politics,  or  who  have 
brothers  in  office,  or  friends  who  are  influential  with  whom 
they  may  divide.    Whenever  there  is  a  suit  to  determine 
the  value  of  a  lawyer's  services,  how  the  rats  do  band 
together  to  sustain  each  other!    When  one  gets  himself 
over  the  line  of  the  criminal  divide,  how  they  do  flock  to 
his  aid!    And  when  the  chance  comes,  how   they  do 
eat  each  other!    There  ought  to  be  laws  passed  against 
barratry,  maintenance,  and  champerty  by  this  Legislature; 
but  there  won't  be,  because  there  are  too  many  of  the 
meaner   class   of  lawyers  in  that  body  to   make    such 
a  thing  possible.    We  may  feel  grateful  if  those  members 
who  are  not  lawyers  can  prevent  the  passage  of  other  laws 
to  aid  in  the  manufacture  of  new  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  old  ones. __ 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


who  is  taken  into  counsel  by  Napoleon  and  Frederick 
William  ?-and  to  whom  great  generals  and  marshals  turn 
for  advice  ?-and  who  are  received  by  Queen  Victoria  on 
their  return  to  England,  who  sheds  tears  of  gratitude  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  confers  orders  of  knighthood,  titles  of 
nobility,  adorns  their  leg  with  the  jeweled  garter  and  their 
breasts  with  blazing  gems,  in  recognition  of  their  patriot- 
ism and  their  heroism?" 

O.-P.— "  Well,  Mr.  Sala  has  not  been  knighted,  nor  de- 
corated, nor  gartered,  nor  anything  of  that  kind;  but  he 
is  said  to  have  eaten  more  good  dinners  and  made  better 
after-dinner  speeches  than  any  man  in  England;  and  he 
is  said  to  be  a  descriptive  writer  of  rare  excellence,  and  an 
observing  traveler  of  gTeat  reputation." 

Ed.—"  Isn't  he  the  chap  who  corresponded  for  the  Lon- 
don Telegraph  during  our  civil  war,  and  prophesied  that 
the  North  would  be  whipped,  and  the  nation  divided,  and 
who  assigned  all  the  valor  and  all  the  chivalry  to  the 
South?— said  free-trade,  and  not  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  was  the  cause  of  the  war?  And  was  not  the  Lon- 
don Telegraph  the  organ  of  secession,  the  mouthpiece  of 
rebellion,  the  agent  for  the  negotiation  of  Confederate 
bonds?  And  did  it  not,  by  constant  misinterpretation  of 
facts,  contribute  to  blockade-running,  and  to  the  prolong- 
ation of  the  war  and  the  consequent  sacrifice  of  untold 
property  values,  and  of  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  val- 
uable lives?" 

O.-P.—"  All  this  is  true.  Yet  you  must  remember  that 
this  gentleman,  as  the  paid  correspondent  of  such  a  jour- 
nal, must  write  in  harmony  with  the  views  and  purposes 
of  his  employers." 

Ed.—"  Am  I  to  admit  that  it  is  any  the  more  excusable 
or  the  less  criminal  to  misrepresent  for  pay,  and  calumni- 
ate for  hire,  than  to  do  so  without  compensation?  Am  I 
to  admit  that  it  is  less  vicious  in  motive  or  less  disastrous 
in  results  to  encourage  a  civil  war  than  to  promote  indi- 
vidual strife?— in  a  word,  that  it  is  less  immoral  to  distort 
facts  or  falsify  current  events  in  a  national  struggle  than  in 
a  personal  scrimmage?" 

O.-P.—"  At  a  banquet  one  is  not  expected  to  go  into 
this  kind  of  thing  at  all.  Courtesy  to  your'guest  precludes 
the  idea  of  any  such  reflections." 

Ed.— "Oh!  Then  I  am  expected  to  perform  the  great 
act  of  deglutition  by  swallowing  this  particular  English 
gentleman,  and  with  him  all  memories  of  England's  part 
in  our  national  struggle;  swallow  down  all  recollections  of 
her  hypocrisy,  insolence,  and  arrogance  during  our  civil 
war,  and  forget  that  I  am  an  American?" 

O.-P.—"  Certainly  not.  The  only  thing  you  have  to 
remember  is  that  Mr.  Sala  is  your  guest,  and  the  thing  you 
are  not  to  forget  is  that  you  are  a  gentleman;  and  let  the 
statute  of  limitations  cover  the  events  of  twenty  years 

ago."  .    , 

Ed.—"  Perhaps  you  had  better  write  my  speech  tor 

me?"  ,     ,    . 

O.-P.—"  Perhaps  it  would  be  the  safer  plan.  1 11  do  it 
—that  is,  I  will  arrange  for  you  complete  notes,  as  a  me- 
morandum which  you  can  refer  to.  If  you  desire  to  be 
accredited  with  an  original  and  extempore  speech,  you  can 
transcribe  them  upon  the  cuff  of  your  shirt,  and  refer  to 
them  where  the  'loud  laughter'  or  the  'continued  ap- 
plause '  enables  you  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  them  on  the 

Subsequently  we  prepared  the  following  memorandum:  , 


Our  article  of  last  week  concerning  lawyers  afforded  us 
great  satisfaction  when  we  heard  the  number  of  attorneys 
who  thought  themselves  especially  alluded  to.  There  are 
eleven  hundred  legal  rats  gnawing  at  the  grain-bins  of  this 


Our  editor-in-chief,  usually  so  amiable,  came  stalking 
into  our  sanctum  last  week,  swearing  like  the  army  in 
Flanders.  Like  Uncle  Toby,  we  state  the  fact  merely  as 
a  matter  of  history,  but  spare  our  readers  the  details  of  his 
passionate  objurgations. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Olla-podrida,"  he  said;  made  a 
d— d  fool  of  myself  again." 

"  Nothing  strange,  that,"  we  thought;  but  with  an  ami- 
able disclaimer,  and  in  that  polite  and  courteous  manner 
which  always  characterizes  our  intercourse  with  our  superi- 
ors, we  said  we  hoped  nothing  unusual  had  transpired. 

"Oh,  no ;  nothing  unusual— nothing  at  all  unusual— quite 
in  line  with  my  ordinary  conduct.  But  I  have  made  a 
somewhat  unusual  ass  of  myself  in  this  particular  case. 
I  have  consented  to  attend  a  banquet  given  to  Augustus 
Sala,  and  make  a  speech  in  response  to  the  toast  of  the 
'  Pioneer  press.'  Now,  who  in  the  devil  is  Augustus 
Sala,  anyhow?" 

"Augusta  Sala,"  we  replied,  "  is  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lishman connected  with  the  press  of  London,  who  has  ex- 
tensively traveled  and  reported  for  it.  He  has  been  es- 
pecially detailed  to  do  the  court  pageant  business,  as  at 
the  inauguration  of  kings,  the  marriage  of  royal  princes, 
and  the  death  ceremonials  of  monarchs  and  great  com- 
manders." 

Ed.— "  Is  he  one  of  those  war  correspondents  of  whom 
we  hear  so  much  ?— one  of  those  Sir  Paladins,  who  are 
wounded  in  the  fore-front  of  battle,  where  they  have  gone 
to  counsel  the  general  in  command  how  to  dispose  of  his 
forces?— one  of  those  unepauletted  heroes  upon  whose 
advice  the  battle-tide  is  turned  from  defeat  to  victory  ?— 


"Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  " :  [Here  bow  to  your 
audience,  then  to  your  guest ;    then  smile  with  a  conscious 
knowledge  that  you  are  about  to  say  some  very  pleasant  tiling. 
Be°in  in  a  low  voice,  as  this  denotes  modesty. .]    " '  The  Inde- 
pendent and  Honorable  Press.'    I  was  chosen  to  respond 
to  this  toast  because  of  my  enthusiastic  and  well-known 
admiration  of  journalism.    It  is  generally  understood  in 
this  community  that  if  anybody  has  an  overwhelming  ad- 
miration for  the  press,  I  am  that  individual.    If  anybody 
recognizes  its  courageous  and  manly  independence,  its  un- 
selfish aims,  its  high  and  honorable  purpose,  I  am  that  per- 
son.   I  have  watched  the  press  of  San  Francisco  from  its 
earliest  birth.    I  have  seen  two  of  its  proprietors  assassina- 
ted, one  murdered  on  the  field  of  honor,  several  commit 
suicide  through  dissipation.    I  have  seen  editors  and  jour- 
nals die  of  starvation.    I  have  seen  the  populace  clean  sev- 
eral of  them  out  for  treasonable  utterances.   I  have  watche« 
them  in  their  struggles  with  debt  and  poverty.    I  have  sea 
them  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  placed  there  by  the  sheriff 
I  have  seen  them  engage  in  conspiracies  to  blackmail, 
have  seen  them  libeled  for  their  slanderous  utterances, 
have  watched  them  while  they  encouraged  the  Sand-loi| 
I  have  noted  their  jealousies,  their  enterprise  in  gatherinl 
scandals,  and  their  zeal  in  denunciation  of  honest  menani 
honest  enterprises."    [Here  bow  to  Mr.  Sala,  and  in  a  M 
castic  tone  suggest  that  these  remarks  apply  to  the,  Amino, 
press  and  the  daily  press ;  that  there  is  a  weekly  journal , 
another  and  higher  order,  and  that  the  price  is  four  dolk 
a  year,  payable  invariably  in- advance.    Here  take  a  sip  • 
water.-]    "  I  have  seen  the  development  of  such  a  tno 
ough  appreciation  by  the  people  of  this  State  of  the  rel 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


tions  that  ought  to  exist  toward  the  press,  that  it  affords 
me  pleasure  to  inform  our  distinguished  guest  that  the  time 
has  now  come  in  this  State  when  anybody,  for' any  cause 
and  under  any  circumstances,  may  kill  an  editor,  and  any 
judge  and  any  jury  will  acquit  the  murderer,  and  the  peo- 
ple will  all  applaud  and  endorse  the  verdict.  May  we  not 
hope  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  oppressed  peo- 
ple of  England  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  same  free- 
dom of  the  press  as  is  now  accorded  in  our  glorious  repub- 
lic? 

"  We  are  informed  that  our  distinguished  guest  intends 
to  write  a  book  in  two  volumes  as  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions while  crossing  our  continent.  Distinguished  guests 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing  this  thing.  We  were  ourselves 
once  a  'distinguished  guest'  at  Morley's,  in  London,  a 
Iwell-known  hostelry  upon  Trafalgar  Square.  We  remained 
in  that  great  city  five  days.  We  visited  Mrs.  Jarley's  wax 
L-orks,  the  Tower,  the  National  Gallery,  Hyde  Park,  and 
Ithe  Kew  Gardens,  and  it  was  our  intention,  from  the  notes 
Itaken  within  those  five  days,  to  write  two  books — one  a  his- 
tory of  England,  and  the  other  a  complete  history  of  Eng- 
lish civilization.  We  look  forward  with  great  and  pleas- 
urable anticipation  to  the  works  which  our  distinguished 
guest  shall  produce  as  the  result  of  his  observations  in 
America. 

"  We  are  informed  that  the  distinguished  reporter  who 
has  done  us  the  honor  of  crossing  our  continent  upon  his 
way  to  Australia,  and  who  has  kindly  favored  us  so  far  as 
to  become  our  guest  upon  this  evening,  and  thus  afford  us 
an  opportunity  to  pay^our  kowtows  and  salaams  to  the  em- 
pire upon  which  the  sun  never  sets,  and  whose  drum-beat 
is  heard  around  the  world,  will  correspond  with  the  Lon- 
lon  Telegraph;  and  as  it  has  been  some  time  since  his  last 
isit,  we  are  quite  sure  that  he  will  kindly  listen  to  any 
suggestions  we  may  make  as  to  what  he  shall  write  con- 
erning  our  State  and  ourselves.    First,  will  he  be  good 
:nough  to  inform  the  '  journal  of  largest  circulation '  that 
|tae  have  the  finest  climate  in  the  world ;  that  we  grow  the 
(largest  pumpkins  and  the  largest  trees;  that  Yosemite  is 
':he  grandest  spot  in  nature;  that  flowers  bloom  every 
month  in  the  year,  and  that  this  is  the  land  of  the  ever- 
lasting strawberry,  of  the  orange  and  lemon,  the  pome- 
Kjranate  and  the  olive,  and  destined  to  supply  the  world 
vith  the  production  of  our  vineyards?    Will  he  also  in- 
i  ;'orm  the  London  Telegraph  that  upon  his  return  he  was 
;urprised  to  find  that  the  United  States  of  America  was 
rtill  an  united  and  prosperous  country;  that  it  now  num- 
bers nearly  sixty  millions  of  population,  becoming  yearly 
nore  and  more  homogenous;  that  the  only  embarrassing 
lational  question  was  how  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  mill- 
ons  that  found  their  way  into  the  national  treasury  in  ex- 
:ess  of  the  nation's  financial  demands;  that  the  South  did 
lot  whip  the  North ;  that  the  war  had  not  demonstrated 
he  ability  of  one  Southern  gentleman  to  whip  five  Yankees; 
hat  slavery  had  been  abolished,  and  that  the  manacles 
lad  dropped  from  the  limbs  of  nearly  five  millions  of 
laves;  that  we  had  wiped  out  the  stain  that  had  so  long 
xisted,  and  with  which  we  had  been  so  often  reproached  by 
he  English  philanthropist,  and  that  we  shared  with  Eng- 
and  the  proud  boast  that  when  the  slave  stepped  his  foot 
ipon  American  soil  his  manacles  fell,  and  he  was  free? 
Vill  our  distinguished  guest  be  pleased  to  say  that  our 
jture  looks  bright;  that  even  in  competition  with  the 
2sser  Britain,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  time  is 
ot  far  distant  when  we  may  proudly  and  justly  claim  that 
-e  stand  at  the  head  of  English-speaking  civilization — 
'rst  in  population,  first  in  wealth,  first  in  all  the  essentials 
Mat  contribute  to  national  greatness?    Will  he  note  the 
urious  fact,  and  inform  the  readers  of  the  Telegraph  that 
\  be  long  and  awkward  clown,  with  an  eccentric  manner  and 
fondness  for  telling  vulgar  anecdotes,  turned  out,  after 
ill,  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  all  the  world; 
lat  he  piloted  us  successfully  through  the  dreadful  strug- 
I  lie  of  the  civil  war,  and  for  us  preserved  friendly  relations 
■  ith  all  the  powers,  and  that  he  is  now  embalmed  in  the 
'earts  of  an  united  country  and  grateful  people,  holding  a 
:   ^ink  in  our  affections  not  excelled  by  Washington  ?    And 
:    i  ill  this  distinguished  correspondent,  who  is  our  honored 
■jest  to-night,  say  to  the  English  people,  while  they  are 
!:nt  with  civil  commotion;  when  secret  dynamitards  are 
ireatening  the  destruction  of  their  great  metropolis  of 
,ondon,  destroying  their  splendid  public  edifices  and  im- 
eriling  the  lives  of  their  people ;  while  they  are  fighting  a 
Ise  prophet  in  Egypt,  and  sacrificing  the  best  blood  of 
■_     ngland's  bravest  sons  in  the  struggle  with  rebels  in  the 
alley  of  the  Nile;  while  India,  with  its  restless  millions, 
:.-  i  threatened  with  eruption,  and  the  great  bear  of  Russia 
I  iows  his  fangs  upon  the  northern  border — that  the  sym- 
ithy  of  America  is  with  her  mother  England  in  her  strug- 
e  for  existence,  and  that  the  English  people  need  have 
j  apprehension  that  we  will  aid  the  Arabs  with  our 
oney,  or  run  her  blockades,  or  supply  them  with  goods 
|  mtraband  of  war,  or  build  iron-clad  vessels  in  American 
)ck-yards,  armed  from  American  arsenals,  manned  by 
merican  sailors,  to  light  up  the  moonless  nights  of  ocean 
l  the  burning  of  unarmed  merchantmen  engaged  in  peace- 


ful commerce  with  a  view  of  driving  the  English  carrying- 
trade  from  under  the  protection  of  her  own  flag?" 

[Mem.  Be  cautious  not  to  become  excited  in  manner  or 
loud  in  utterance;  do  not  saw  the  air  in  passionate  gesticula- 
tion; be  gentle,  be  calm,  be  courteous,  and  you  will  escape  the 
accusation  of  being  rude  to  your  guest,  or  of  introducing  in- 
harmonious and  inappropriate  dinner-table  topics.']  ■ 

And  this  was  the  speech  the  chief  delivered.  It  angered 
none  but  those  driveling  idiots  who  think  the  proper  mode 
of  entertaining  a  guest  is  to  slobber  over  him.  Mr.  Sala 
expressed  himself  to  the  writer  as  delighted  at  his  recep- 
tion, at  which  there  was  nothing  to  unkindly  criticise. 


THE    LAND    OF    THE    AZTECS. 


A  San  Franciscan's  Notes  of  Travel  through  Mexico. 


In  climate,  soil,  scenery,  and  population,  Mexico  pre- 
sents the  liveliest  contrasts.  The  masses  of  the  people  are 
very  poor — poor  beyond  anything  that  an  American  who 
has  not  visited  this  country  can  possibly  imagine — and  the 
rich,  who  are  comparatively  few  in  numbers,  are  proud 
and  haughty  as  were  their  ancestors  from  Old  Spain.  That 
healthful  middle-class,  from  which  so  many  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  England  and  America  have  sprung,  seems 
to  be  wholly  wanting  in  this  country.  Consequently  there 
is  no  bridge  yet  constructed  in  Mexico  by  which  the 
man  below  can  pass  to  the  social  position  of  the  man 
above  him.  The  descendants  of  the  men  whom  Cortez 
led  to  this  country,  and  of  those  who  followed  them,  are 
socially  as  far  above  the  masses  of  the  people  whose  an- 
cestors they  conquered  as  the  peaks  of  Orizaba  and  Popo- 
catapetl  are  above  the  plains  of  Mexico. 

From  El  Paso  to  Zacatecas,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred 
miles,  the  country  is  arid  and  treeless,  and  the  results  of 
such  slender  farming  as  is  carried  on  in  this  region  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  irrigation.  Zacatecas  is  the  Vir- 
gininia  City  of  northern  Mexico — with  this  difference,  that 
the  mines  of  the  former  place,  although  they  have  been 
worked  about  three  hundred  years,  are  not  yet  exhausted 
and  may  not  be  for  centuries  to  come.  In  Mexico  the 
boundaries  to  all  mining  claims,  as  well  as  of  land,  are 
fixed  and  determined  by  small  columns  of  masonry  built 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  the  shape  of  an  old- 
fashioned  bee-hive.  The  city  of  Zacatecas  is  substantially 
built,  and,  like  all  other  Mexican  cities,  has  a  large  cathe- 
dral and  several  smaller  churches. 

From  Zacatecas  to  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  much  of  the 
land  along  the  line  of  the  Central  Railway  is  of  a  superior 
quality,  and  grows  grain  and  corn  in  apparent  abundance 
without  irrigation.  The  Valley  of  Mexico  is  seven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  is  beauti- 
ful beyond  description.  I  know  of  no  finer  view  in  the 
world  than  that  from  the  Castle  of  Chapultepec  on  a 
fine  day;  but  the  city  itself  is  very  unfortunate  in  having 
no  drainage,  and  some  day,  unless  a  remedy  be  found,  it 
must  suffer  terribly  from  this  cause.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  expended,  and  thousands  of  lives  are  said  to 
have  been  lost  in  endeavors  to  drain  this  valley,  but  thus 
far  all  attempts  in  that  direction  have  proved  abortive. 

The  city  of  Mexico  is  said  to  contain  a  population  of  three 
hundred  thousand  (I  think  San  Francisco  is  more  popu- 
lous), and  it  certainly  possesses  many  fine  buildings,  espe- 
cially the  cathedral,  which  is  on  a  grand  scale — 400  by  200 
feet,  not  including  the  side  chapels,  and  its  two  bell-towers 
are  two  hundred  feet  high.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  their 
altitude,  because  I  have  been  to  the  top  of  one  of  them. 
It  is  built  of  a  grayish-colored  stone,  and  although  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  it  is  in  a  very  good  state  of 
preservation. 

The  houses  of  the  rich  citizens  of  Mexico,  with  their 
patios,  or  interior  courts,  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of 
tropical  plants  and  flowers,  are  very  beautiful.  In  these 
houses,  with  their  barred  windows  and  massive  portals, 
dwell  the  families  in  what  an  American  would  consider 
great  seclusion.  The  ladies  never  go  upon  the  streets  un- 
attended, and  seldom  then  except  in  carriages,  which,  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  curious,  are  nearly  always'  closed . 
One  of  the  finest  private  houses  in  the  city  is  owned  and 
occupied  by  Mr.  Limantour,  who  is  not  altogether  un- 
known to  fame  in  San  Francisco. 

The  German  drinks  his  beer  the  world  over,  the  French- 
man his  wine,  and  the  American,  it  is  said,  takes  kindly  to 
whisky;  but  the  Mexican  drink  is  "pulque."  This  bev- 
erage, which  is  of  the  color  and  consistency  of  buttermilk, 
is  made  from  the  "  Maguey,"  which  is  our  so-called  Cen- 
tury-plant. To  the  production  of  this  plant  hundreds  of 
thousands  (I  have  heard  it  put  up  in  the  millions)  of  acres 
of  land,  chiefly  upon  the  plateau  around  and  above  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  are  dedicated.  The  plant  matures  in 
about  eight  years,  and  just  as  it  is  ready  to  send  up  the  shoot 
which  produces  the  flower,  the  heart  is  cut  out  about  a 
foot  above  the  ground,  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  cup- 
shaped  cavity  in  the  large  bulb  at  the  base  of  the  plant, 
and  into  this  the  liquor  continues  to  flow  during  six  or  ten 
weeks,  when  the  plant  becomes  useless  and  is  removed, 
and  another  one  put  in  its  place.  The  pulque  is  taken  out 
every  day  and  carried  in  skins  to  a  house  on  the  hacienda, 
where  it  goes  through  a  process  of  fermentation,  and  then 
is  shipped  in  barrels  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  of  the  railways  running  into  the  capi- 
tal is  derived  from  this  traffic. 

The  distance  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz  is 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four  miles,  through  a  picturesque 
and,  in  part,  a  most  beautiful  country.  The  railway  be- 
tween these  two  points,  with  its  branches,  was  built  and  is 
owned  by  English  capitalists,  and  is  first  class  in  all  its 
appointments.  After  ascending  to  an  altitude  of  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level  in  the  first  thirty  miles, 
the  descent  to  the  Gulf  is  necessarily  very  rapid.  At  one 
point  upon  the  road  the  four  great  mountain  peaks  of  Mex- 
ico are  visible,  and  apparently  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  point  of  observation.    These  mountains  are  known  as 


Popocatapetl,  Orizaba,  Ixtacihuatl  ("  The  Woman  in 
White  "),  and  Malinche  (the  latter  is  the  name  of  Cortez's 
native  mistress);  and  though  Popocatapetl  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  of  all — eighteen  thousand  feet— Orizaba  (the 
"  Mountain  of  the  Stars  "),  because  of  its  nearer  proximity 
to  the  sea,  from  which,  viewed  from  Vera  Cruz,  it  appears 
to  ascend  into  the  clouds,  is  the  most  majestic.  They  are 
all  deeply  covered  with  snow,  which,  to  one  passing 
through  the  tropics,  is  an  interesting  sight.  The  distance 
from  the  railway  station,  called  "  Boca  del  Monte,"  to  the 
city  of  Orizaba,  as  the  crow  flies,  is  about  fifteen  miles — 
it  is  twenty-five  by  rail — and  the  descent  is  four  thousand 
feet.  At  one  point  the  perpendicular  drop  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  twenty-five  hundred  feet. 

In  the  valley  of  Orizaba  the  vegetation  is  very  luxuriant. 
Here  the  orange,  lemon,  banana,  and  coffee  tree  flourish, 
and  the  hibiscus  and  other  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
flowers  bloom  most  brilliantly.  The  banana  is  cultivated 
here  for  a  two-fold  purpose;  first  for  its  fruit, and  secondly 
and  chiefly,  I  think,  because  of  the  shade  it  affords  the 
coffee  tree,  which,  it  seems,  is  a  very  shy  plant  and  thrives 
best  in  the  shade.  The  plazas  in  all  the  cities  and  towns 
in  this  part  of  Mexico  are  full  of  orange  trees,  and  now  they 
are  all  laden  with  the  most  luscious-looking  fruit,  and  yet, 
though  these  places  are  open  to  all — most  of  them  are  with- 
out a  fence — no  one  appeared  to  touch  it.  Could  this  fruit 
grow  in  our  public  places,  I  wonder  how  long  the  energetic 
young  hoodlum  would  allow  it  to  remain  upon  the  trees? 

Vera  Cruz  is  interesting  to  the  Californian  in  this,  that  it 
was  near  this  place  the  first  Spaniards  landed  and  planted 
the  cross,  and  began  that  spiritual  conquest  of  the  western 
world  which  ended  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  two  hundred 
years  later.  Jalapa,  distant  seventy-one  miles  from  Vera 
Crus,  is  a  charming  town  of  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  stands  upon  a  hillside  and  is  fairly  embowered  in  orange 
groves  and  flowering  shrubs  and  plants.  The  streets  are 
well  paved  and  the  houses  look  fresh  and  are  in  excellent 
repair.  In  one  of  the  plazas  are  stone  lavatories  for  the 
public  use.  Altogether  this  town,  which  is  celebrated  in 
Mexico  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  women,  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  places  I  have  looked  upon  in  many  a 
day.  It  is  reached  by  a  horse,  or  rather  mule,  railway, 
fifty-four  miles  long,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Vera  Cruz 
and  city  of  Mexico  railway  system.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
longest  horse  railway  in  the  world;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  I 
feel  confident  that  it  must  be  the  liveliest,  seeing  that  we 
came  down  the  fifty-four  miles  from  Jalapa  to  San  Juan  in 
four  and  one-half  hours — an  average  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  including  seven  stoppages  to  change  teams.  The 
track  follows  the  old  "  Camino  Real,"  or  royal  road,  over 
which  the  American  troops,  under  General  Scott,  marched 
to  the  capital  of  Mexico.  But  nothing  remains  of  this 
once  great  highway  except  the  skeleton  and  the  training 
walls,  the  latter  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  The 
hill  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Sierra 
Gordo  Williams)  has  honored  with  his  name  was  pointed 
out  to  us  on  the  way. 

The  interesting  city  of  Puebla  lies  almost  at  the  foot  of 
Popocatapetl,  and  is  reached  by  a  branch  of  the  Vera  Cruz 
Railway.  Puebla  has  a  population  of  about  seventy-five 
thousand.  It  might,  with  propriety,  be  called  the  City  of 
Churches,  seeing  that  there  are  thirty-eight  in  all,  but 
some  of  them  have  been  injured  by  cannon  shot,  for  this 
place  has  witnessed  "  war's  magnificently  stem  array." 
Here  the  French  and  Mexicans  fought  battles  which  re- 
sulted disastrously  to  the  former.  The  Cathedral  of  Pue- 
bla is  a  splendid  building  of  blue  cut  stone,  with  lofty 
bell-towers,  and  though  it  was  erected  in  1664,  it  is  almost 
as  fresh-looking  to-day  as  the  Bank  of  California.  The 
amount  of  labor,  money,  and  architectural  ability  expend- 
ed upon  church  building  in  Mexico  is  something  marvel- 
ous. The  tall  bell-towers  of  the  churches  meet  the  eye 
in  every  direction,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  half 
a  dozen  of  these  edifices  in  a  radius  of  a  few  miles.  Not 
far  from  Puebla  is  the  famous  town  of  Tlaxcala,  wherein 
Cortez  found  timely  and  much-needed  succor.  Its  inhab- 
itants became  his  stanch  friends  and  allies,  and  without 
their  cooperation  and  help  he  probably  cou'd  not  have 
succeeded  in  conquering  the  country. 

Theoretically  the  people  of  Mexico  enjoy  at  this  time 
universal  suffrage;  but  practically  the  government  is  a 
military  despotism.  The  people,  poor  though  they  be, 
are  made  to  support  a  standing  army  of  forty  thousand 
men,  and  the  chiefs  of  this  army,  whose  head  the  Presi- 
dent is,  govern  the  country.  The  returning  board — which 
is  no  eight-to-seven  affair— sits  in  the  Palace,  and  pro- 
duces results  in  consonance  with  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  those  in  power.  The  masses  of  the  people  of  Mexico 
have  no  more  voice  in  the  government  of  their  country, 
nor  do  they  seem  to  care  to  have,  than  the  Chinese  have 
in  governing  California.  The  President  of  the  Republic 
virtually  appoints  his  successor  in  office,  and,  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  Mexico  does  not  allow  the  President  to  suc- 
ceed himself,  he  looks  out  for  a  successor  who  will  return 
the  compliment  at  the  end  of  his  term.  President  Diaz 
is  a  handsome  man  of  about  fifty-six  (though  be  looks 
younger),  and  he  is  universally  regarded  as  an  honest  offi- 
cial, j 

Looking  at  the  Mexican  people  as  they  are,  one  can 
hardly  hope  for  better  things  for  them  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Meanwhile  they  must  their  "  fardels  bear  "  as  best 
they  may.  F.  McC. 

City  of  Mexico,  February  6,  1885. 


A  man  at  Pataha  City,  Washington  Territory,  has  the 
rare  and  remarkable  name  of  Angevine  June  Titus  and 
Company  Favor.  All  that  part  of  the  above-described 
name  lying  in  front  of  the  word  "  Favor  "  is  his  Christian 
name.  His  parents  lived  in  a  small  town  in  Maine,  and  a 
circus  came  there  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
place.  It  was  owned  by  Angevine,  June,  Titus  &  Co., 
and  it  was  a  first-rate  show.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Favor  attended 
in  the  afternoon,  and  they  were  so  well  pleased  that  they 
named  their  boy,  born  on  the  following  day,  for  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  enterprise.  The  son  has  Dome  his  infliction 
without  murmur,  and  is  fondly  hoping  for  the  time  when 
Pataha  City  shall  have  grown  to  be  large  enough  to  justify 
the  visit  of  a  circus. 


THE 
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BRET    HARTE'S    NEW    STORY. 


•A  Ship  of  Forty-Nine." 


Copyright  /SSj,  by  Brit  Harti.    All  Rights  Kistrvid. 

♦ 

[The  story  herewith  (which  we  print  by  arrangement  with  Mr.  Harte)  is  evi- 
dently inspired  by  the  strange  fate  of  the  ship  _\  iantir.  For  many  years  she 
lay  at  what  is  now  the  northwest  corner  of  Clay  and  Sansome  streets,  and  was 
occupied  very  much  as  is  described  in  the  story.  At  last  the  raising  of  the 
street  grades  and  the  filling  in  of  the  low-lying  water-lots,  caused  her  to  disap- 
pear from  the  sight  of  men.  Over  her  were  erected  some  shanties,  which  were 
torn  down  about  1872,  to  make  way  for  a  building  which  the  owner  of  the 
property,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Low,  designed  to  erect.  When  the  workmen 
who  were  excavating  for  the  foundations  got  down  some  six  or  eight  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  street,  they  struck  the  skeleton  of  the  old  ship.  They  also 
found  a  number  of  cases  of  wine  and  other  things  in  the  hold.  The  discovery 
was  quite  a  San  Francisco  sensation  at  the  time,  and  numbers  of  local  antiquari- 
ans and  water-front  quid-nuncs  held  long  discourses  at  the  scene  of  the  ship's 
disinterment.  A  four-story  building  now  stands  where  the  ship  lay  for  so 
many  years,  and  bears  the  name  of  "  The  Niantic."  Those  who  are  not  famil- 
iar with  San  Francisco  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  place  where  the 
ship  in  the  story  land  in  fact)  was  beached,  is  now  over  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore  line.  Old  residents  of  the  city  will,  we  think,  recognise  another  local 
curiosity  in  one  of  Mr.  Harte's  characters— the  Frenchman.  De  Ferril-res.  He 
seems  much  like  the  strange  individual  once  so  familiar  on  San  Francisco  s 
streets,  and  locally  known  as  "  The  Great  Unknown."] 


It  had  rained  so  persistently  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
first  week  of  January,  1S54,  that  a  certain  quagmire  in  the 
roadway  of  Long  Wharf  had  become  impassable,  and  a 
plank  was  thrown  over  its  dangerous  depth.  Indeed,  so 
treacherous  was  the  spot  that  it  was  alleged,  on  good  au- 
thority, that  a  hastily  embarking  traveler  had  once  hope- 
lessly lost  his  portmanteau,  and  was  fain  to  dispose  of  his 
entire  interest  in  it  for  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  to  a  speculative  stranger  on  the  wharf.  As  the  stran- 
ger's search  was  rewarded  afterward  only  by  the  discovery 
of  the  body  of  a  casual  Chinaman,  who  had  evidently  en- 
deavored to  wickedly  anticipate  him,  a  feeling  of  commer- 
cial insecurity  was  added  to  the  other  eccentricities  of  the 
locality. 

The  plank  led  to  the  door  of  a  building  that  was  a  mar- 
vel, even  in  the  chaotic  frontier  architecture  of  the  street. 
The  houses  on  either  side — irregular  frames  of  wood  or 
corrugated  iron— bore  evidence  of  having  been  quickly 
thrown  together,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  goods 
and  passengers  who  were  once  disembarked  on  what  was 
the  muddy  beach  of  the  infant  city.  But  the  building  in 
question  exhibited  a  certain  elaboration  of  form  and  de- 
sign utterly  inconsistent  with  this  idea.  The  structure  ob- 
truded a  bowed  front  to  the  street,  with  a  curving  line  of 
small  windows,  surmounted  by  elaborate  carvings  and 
scroll-work  of  vines  and  leaves,  while  below,  in  faded  gilt 
letters,  appeared  the  legend,  "  Pontiac — Marseilles."  The 
effect  of  this  incongruity  was  startling.  It  is  related  that 
an  inebriated  miner,  impeded  by  mud  and  drink  before 
its  door,  was  found  gazing  at  its  remarkable  facade  with  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  despondency.  "  I  hev  lived  a 
free  life,  pardner,"  he  explained,  thickly,  to  the  Samaritan 
who  succored  him,  "and  every  time  since  I've  been  on  this 
six-weeks'  jamboree  might  have  kalkilated  it  would  have 
come  to  this.  Snakes  I've  seen  afore  now,  and  rats  I'm 
not  unfamiliar  with ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  starn  of  a 
ship  risin'  up  out  of  the  street,  I  reckon  it's  time  to  pass  in 
my  checks."  "  It  is  a  ship,  you  blasted  old  soaker,"  said 
the  Samaritan,  curtly. 

It  was  indeed  a  ship.  A  ship  run  ashore  and  abandoned 
on  the  beach  years  before  by  her  gold-seeking  crew,  with 
the  debris  of  her  scattered  stores  and  cargo,  overtaken  by 
the  wild  growth  of  the  strange  city  and  the  reclamation  of 
the  muddy  flat,  wherein  she  lay  hopelessly  imbedded;  her 
retreat  cut  off  by  wharves,  and  quays,  and  breakwater; 
jostled  at  first  by  sheds,  and  then  impacted  in  a  block  of 
solid  warehouses  and  dwellings,  her  rudder,  port,  and 
counter  boarded  in,  and  now  gazing  helplessly  through  her 
cabin  windows  upon  the  busy  street  before  her.  But  still 
a  ship,  despite  her  transformation.  The  faintest  line  of 
contour  yet  left  visible  spoke  of  the  buoyancy  of  another 
element;  the  balustrade  of  her  roof  was  unmistakably  a 
taffrail.  The  rain  slipped  from  her  swelling  sides  with  a 
certain  lingering  touch  of  the  sea;  the  soil  around  her  was 
still  treacherous  with  its  suggestions;  and  even  the  wind 
whistled  nautically  over  her  chimney.  If,  in  the  fury  of 
some  southwesterly  gale,  she  had  one  night  slipped  her 
strange  moorings  and  left  a  shining  track  through  the  lower 
town  to  the  distant  sea,  no  one  would  have  been  surprised, 
Least  of  all,  perhaps,  her  present  owner  and  possessor, 
Mr.  Abner  Nott.  For,  by  the  irony  of  circumstances,  Mr. 
Nott  was  a  far  Western  farmer  who  had  never  seen  a  ship 
before,  nor  a  larger  stream  of  water  than  a  tributary  of  the 
Missouri  River.  In  a  spirit  half  of  fascination,  half  of 
speculation,  he  had  bought  her  at  the  time  of  her  aban- 
donment, and  had  since  mortgaged  his  ranch  at  Petaluma 
with  his  live  stock,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  filling  in  the 
land  where  she  stood  and  the  improvements  of  the  vicin- 
ity. He  had  transferred  his  household  goods  and  his  only 
daughter  to  her  cabin,  and  divided  the  space  "  between 
decks  "  and  her  hold  into  lodging-rooms  and  lofts  for  the 
storage  of  goods.  It  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  invest- 
ment had  Been  profitable.  His  tenants  vaguely  recognized 
that  his  occupancy  was  a  sentimental  rather  than  a  com- 
mercial speculation,  and  often  generously  lent  themselves 
to  the  illusion  by  not  paying  their  rent.  Others  treated 
their  own  tenancy  as  a  joke — a  quaint  recreation  born  of 
the  child-like  familiarity  of  frontier  intercourse.  A  few 
had  left,  carelessly  abandoning  their  unsalable  goods  to 
their  landlord,  with  great  cheerfulness  and  a  sense  of  favor. 
Occasionally  Mr.  Abner  Nott,  in  a  practical  relapse,  raged 
against  the  derelicts,  and  talked  of  dispossessing  them,  or 
even  dismantling  his  tenement,  but  he  was  easily  placated 
by  a  compliment  to  the  "  dear  old  ship,"  or  an  effort  made 
by  some  tenant  to  idealize  his  apartment.  A  photographer, 
who  had  ingeniously  utilized  the  forecastle  for  a  gallery 
— accessible  from  the  bows  in  the  next  street — paid  no  fur- 
ther tribute  than  a  portrait  of  the  pretty  face  of  Rosey 
Nott.  The  superstitious  reverence  with  which  Abner  Nott 
held  this  monstrous  fancy  was  naturally  enhanced  by  his 
purely  bucolic  exaggeration  of  its  real  functions  and  its 
native  element.  "This  yer  keel  has  sailed,  and  sailed, 
and  sailed,"  he  would  explain,  with  some  incongruity  of 
illustration,  "in  a  bee  line,  makin'  tracks  for  days  runnin'. 
I  reckon  more  storms  and  blizzards  hez  tackled  her  then 
you  ken  shake  a  stick  at.    She's  stampeded  whales  afore 


now,  and  sloshed  round  with  pirates  and  freebooters  in  and 
outer  the  Spanish  Main,  and  across  lots  from  Marcelleys 
where  she  was  rared.  And  yer  she  sits  peaceful-like,  just 
ez  if  she'd  never  been  outer  a  pertater  patch,  and  hadn't 
plowed  the  seas  with  fo 'sails,  and  studdin'  sails,  and  them 
things  cavortin'  round  her  masts." 

Abner  Nott's  enthusiasm  was  shared  by  his  daughter,  but 
with  more  imagination,  and  an  intelligence  stimulated  by 
the  scant  literature  of  her  father's  emigrant  wagon  and  the 
few  books  found  on  the  cabin  shelves.  But,  to  her,  the 
strange  shell  she  inhabited  suggested  more  of  the  great 
world  than  the  rude,  chaotic  civilization  she  saw  from  the 
cabin  windows  or  met  in  the  persons  of  her  father's  lodg- 
ers. Shut  up  for  days  in  this  quaint  tenement,  she  had  seen 
it  change  from  the  enchanted  playground  of  her  childish 
fancy  to  the  theatre  of  her  active  maidenhood,  but  without 
losing  her  ideal  romance  in  it.  She  had  translated  its  his- 
tory in  her  own  way,  read  its  quaint  nautical  hieroglyphics 
after  her  own  fashion,  and  possessed  herself  of  its  secrets. 
She  had  in  fancy  made  voyages  in  it  to  foreign  lands,  had 
heard  the  accents  of  a  softer  tongue  on  its  decks,  and  on 
summer  nights  from  the  roof  of  the  quarter-deck  had  seen 
mellower  constellations  take  the  place  of  the  hard  metallic 
glitter  of  the  Californian  skies.  Sometimes  in  her  isolation 
the  long,  cylindrical  vault  she  inhabited  seemed,  like  some 
vast  sea-shell,  to  become  musical  with  the  murmurings  of 
the  distant  sea.  So  completely  had  it  taken  the  place  of 
the  usual  instincts  of  feminine  youth  that  she  had  forgot- 
ten she  was  pretty,  or  that  her  dresses  were  old  in  fashion 
and  scant  in  quantity.  After  the  first  surprise  of  admira- 
tion, her  father's  lodgers  ceased  to  follow  the  abstracted 
nymph  except  with  their  eyes — partly  respecting  her  spirit- 
ual shyness,  partly  respecting  the  jealous  supervision  of  the 
paternal  Nott.  She  seldom  penetrated  the  crowded  centre 
of  the  growing  city,  her  rare  excursions  were  confined  to 
the  old  ranch  at  Petaluma,  whence  she  brought  flowers  and 
plants  and  even  extemporized  a  hanging-garden  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck. 

It  was  still  raining,  and  the  wind,  which  had  increased  to 
a  gale,  was  dashing  the  drops  against  the  slanting  cabin 
windows  with  a  sound  like  spray  when  Mr.  Abner  Nott  sat 
before  a  table,  seriously  engaged  with  his  accounts.  For 
it  was  "  steamer"  night — as  that  momentous  day  of  reck- 
oning before  the  sailing  of  the  regular  mail  steamer  was 
briefly  known  to  commercial  San  Francisco — and  Mr.  Nott 
was  subject  at  such  times  to  severely  practical  relapses. 
A  swinging  light  seemed  to  bring  into  greater  relief  that 
peculiar  encased,  casket-like  security  of  the  low-timbered, 
tightly  fitting  apartment,  with  its  toy-like  utilities  of  space, 
and  made  the  pretty  oval  face  of  Rosey  Nott  appear  a  char- 
acteristic ornament.  The  sliding  door  of  the  cabin  com- 
municated with  the  main  deck,  now  roofed  in  and  parti- 
tioned off  so  as  to  form  a  small  passage  that  led  to  the  open 
starboard  gangway,  where  a  narrow,  enclosed  staircase 
built  on  the  ship's  side  took  the  place  of  the  ship's  ladder 
under  her  counter,  and  opened  in  the  street. 

A  dash  of  rain  against  the  window  caused  Rosey  to  lift 
her  eyes  from  her  book. 

"  It's  much  nicer  here  than  at  the  ranch,  father,"  she 
said,  coaxingly,  "  even  leaving  alone  it's  being  a  beautiful 
ship  instead  of  a  shanty.  The  wind  don't  whistle  through  the 
cracks  and  blow  out  the  candle  when  you're  reading,  or 
the  rain  spoil  your  things  hung  up  against  the  wall.  And 
you  look  more  like  a  gentleman  sitting  in  his  own — ship — 
you  know,  looking  over  his  bills  and  getting  ready  to  give 
his  order." 

Vague  and  general  as  Miss  Rosey's  compliment  was,  it 
had  its  full  effect  upon  her  father,  who  was  at  times  dimly 
conscious  of  his  hopeless  rusticity  and  its  incongruity  with 
his  surroundings.  "Yes,"  he  said,  awkwardly,  with  a 
slight  relaxation  of  his  aggressive  attitude;  "yes,  in  course 
it's  more  bang-up  style,  but  it  don't  pay,  Rosey,  it  don't 
pay.  Yer's  the  Pontiac  that  oughter  be  bringin'  in,  ez  rents 
go,  at  least  three  hundred  a  month,  don't  make  her  taxes. 
I  bin  thinkin  seriously  of  sellin'  her." 

As  Rosey  knew  her  father  had  experienced  this  serious 
contemplation  on  the  first  of  every  month  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  cheerfully  ignored  it  the  next  day,  she  only  said : 
"  I'm  sure  the  vacant  rooms  and  lofts  are  all  rented,  father." 

"  That's  it,"  returned  Mr.  Nott,  thoughtfully,  plucking 
at  his  bushy  whiskers  with  his  fingers  and  thumb  as  if  he 
were  removing  dead  and  sapless  encumbrances  in  its 
growth;  "  that  s  just  what  it  is — them's  ez  in  it  themselves 
don't  pay,  and  them  ez  has  left  their  goods — the  goods  don't 
pay.  The  feller  ez  stored  them  iron  sugar-kettles  in  the 
forehold,  after  trying  to  get  me  to  make  another  advance 
on  'em,  sez  he  believes  he'll  have  to  sacrifice  'em  to  me 
after  all,  and  only  begs  I'd  give  him  a  chance  of  buying 
back  the  half  of  'em  ten  years  from  now  at  double  what  I 
advanced  him.  The  chap  that  left  them  five  hundred  cases 
of  hair-dye  'tween  decks,  and  then  skipped  out  to  Sacra- 
mento, met  me  the  other  day  in  the  street  and  advised  me 
to  use  a  bottle  ez  an  advertisement,  or  try  it  on  the  starn  of 
the  Pontiac  for  fire-proof  paint.  That  foolishness  ez  all 
he's  good  for.  And  yet  thar  might  be  suthin'  in  the  paint, 
if  a  feller  had  nigger  luck.  Ther's  that  New  York  chap  ez 
bought  up  them  damaged  boxes  of  plug-terbaker  for  fifty 
dollars  a  thousand,  and  sold  'em  for  foundations  for  that 
new  building  in  Sansome  Street  at  a  thousand  clear  profit. 
It's  all  luck,  Rosey." 

The  girl's  eyes  had  wandered  again  to  the  pages  of  her 
book.  Perhaps  she  was  already  familiar  with  the  text  of 
her  father's  monologue.  But  recognizing  an  additional 
querulousness  in  his  voice,  she  laid  the  book  aside,  and 
patiently  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap. 

"  Thet's  right— for  I've  suthin'  to  tell  ye.  The  fact  is, 
Sleight  wants  to  buy  the  Pontiac  out  and  out,  just  ez  she 
stands,  with  the  two  fifty-vara  lots  she  stands  on." 

"Sleight  wants  to  buy  her?  Sleight?  "  echoed  Rosey, 
incredulously. 

"  You  bet !  Sleight— the  big  financier,  the  smartest 
man  in  'Frisco." 

"  What  does  he  want  to  buy  her  for? "  asked  Rosey, 
knitting  her  pretty  brows. 

The  apparently  simple  question  suddenly  puzzled  Mr. 
Nott.  He  glanced  feebly  at  his  daughter's  face,  and 
frowned  in  vacant  irritation. 

" That's  so,"  he  said,  drawing  a  long  breath;  "there's 
suthin'  in  that." 


:e  it   pay   by  the  month,  Rosey, 
I'm  thinking  I'll  clean  out  thai 


"What  did  he  say?"  continued  the  young  ~'r>,  im- 
patiently. 

"  Not  much.  '  You've  got  the  Pontiac,  Nott,'  sez  he. 
'  You  bet,*  sez  I.  '  What'll  you  take  for  her  and  the  lot 
she  stands  on?'  sez  he,  short  and  sharp.  Some  feller, 
Rosey,"  said  Nott,  with  a  cunning  smile,  "  would  have 
blurted  out  a  big  figger  and  been  cotched.  That  ain't  my 
style.  I  just  looked  at  him.  'I'll  wait  for  your  figgers 
until  next  steamer  day,'  sez  he,  and  off  he  goes  like  a  shot. 
He's  awfully  sharp,  Rosey." 

"  But  if  he  is  sharp,  father,  and  he  really  wants  to  buy . 
the  ship,"  returned  Rosey,  thoughtfully,  "  it's  only  be- 
cause he  knows  it's  valuable  property,  and  not  because  he 
likes  it  as  we  do.  He  can't  take  that  value  away  even  if 
we  don't  sell  it  to  him,  and  all  the  while  we  have  the  com- 
fort of  the  dear  old  Pontiac,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

This  exhaustive  commercial  reasoning  was  so  sympa- 
thetic to  Mr.  Nott's  instincts,  that  he  accepted  it  as  con- 
clusive. He,  however,  deemed  it  wise  to  still  preserve  his 
practical  attitude. 

"  But  that  don't  make 
Suthin'  must  be  done, 
photographer." 

"  Not  just  after  he's  taken  such  a  pretty  view  of  the 
cabin  front  of  the  Pontiac  from  the  street,  father!  Nol 
He's  going  to  give  us  a  copy,  and  put  the  other  in  a  shop 
window  in  Montgomery  Street." 

"  That's  so,"  said  Mr.  Nott,  musingly;  "  it's  no  slouch 
of  an  advertisement.  '  The  Pontiac,  the  property  of  A. 
Nott,  Esq.,  of  St.  Jo.,  Missouri.'  Send  it  on  to  your  aunt 
Phcebe;  sorter  make  the  old  folks  open  their  eyes— eh? 
Well,  seein'  he's  been  to  some  expense  fittin'  up  an  en- 
trance from  the  other  street,  we'll  let  him  slide.  But  as 
to  that  d — d  old  Frenchman,  Ferrers,  in  the  next  loft,  with 
his  stuck-up  airs  and  highfalutin  style,  we  must  get  quit  of 
him;  he's  regularly  gouged  me  in  that  'ere  horse-hair  spek- 
ilation."     ■ 

"  How  can  you  say  that,  father?  "  said  Rosey,  with  a 
slight  increase  of  color.  "  It  was  your  own  offer.  You 
know  those  bales  of  curled  horsehair  were  left  behind  by 
the  late  tenant  to  pay  his  rent.  When  Mr.  de  Ferrieres 
rented  the  room  afterward,  you  told  him  you'd  throw  them 
in  in  the  place  of  repairs  and  furniture.  It  was  your  own 
offer." 

"  Yes,  but  I  didn't  reckon  ther'd  ever  be  a  big  price  per 
pound  paid  for  the  darned  stuff  for  sofys  and  cushions  and 
sich." 

"How  do  you  know  he  knew  it,  father?"  responded 
Rosey. 

"  Then  why  did  he  look  so  silly  at  first,  and  then  put  on 
airs  when  I  joked  him  about  it,  eh?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  didn't  understand  your  joking,  father.  He's 
a  foreigner,  and  shy  and  proud,  and — not  like  the  others. 
I  don't  think  he  knew  what  you  meant  then,  any  more 
than  he  believed  he  was  making  a  bargain  before.  He 
may  be  poor  but  I  believe  he's  been  a — a — gentleman." 

The  young  girl's  animation  penetrated  even  Mr.  Nott's 
slow  comprehension.  Her  novel  opposition,  and  even  the 
prettiness  it  enhanced  gave  him  a  dull  premonition  of  pain. 
His  small  round  eyes  became  abstracted,  his  mouth  re- 
mained partly  open,  even  his  fresh  color  partly  paled. 

"  You  seem  to  have  been  takin'  stock  of  this  yer  mm, 
Rosey,"  he  said,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  archness;  "  if  he 
warn't  ez  old  as  a  crow,  for  all  his  young  feathers,  I'd  think 
he  was  makin'  up  to  you." 

But  the  passing  glow  had  faded  from  her  young  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes  wandered  again  to  her  book. 

"  He  pays  his  rent  regularly  every  steamer  night,"  she 
said,  quietly,  as  if  dismissing  an  exhausted  subject,  "  ana 
he'll  be  here  in  a  moment,  I  dare  say."  She  took  up  het 
book,  and,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  once  more  be* 
came  absorbed  in  its  pages. 

An  uneasy  silence  followed.  The  rain  beat  against  the 
windows,  the  ticking  of  a  clock  became  audible,  but  still 
Mr.  Nott  sat  with  vacant  eyes  fixed  on  his  daughter's  face, 
and  the  constrained  smile  on  his  lips.  He  was  conscious 
that  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  pretty  before,  yet  he 
could  not  tell  why  this  was  no  longer  an  unalloyed  satis- 
faction. Not  but  that  he  had  always  accepted  the  ad- 
miration of  others  for  her  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  for  the 
first  time  he  became  conscious  that  she  not  only  had  an 
interest  in  others,  but  apparently  a  superior  knowledge  of 
them.  How  did  she  know  these  things  about  this  man, 
and  why  had  she  only  now  accidentally  spoken  of  them? 
He  would  have  done  so.  All  this  passed  so  vaguely  through 
his  unreflective  mind  that  he  was  unable  to  retain  any  de- 
cided impression  but  the  far-reaching  one  that  his  lodger 
had  obtained  some  occult  influence  over  her  through  the 
exhibition  of  his  baleful  skill  in  the  horse-hair  speculation. 
"  Them  tricks  is  likely  to  take  a  young  girl's  fancy.  I 
must  look  arter  her,"  he  said  to  himself,  softly.' 

A  slow,  regular  step  in  the  gangway  interrupted  his  pa- 
ternal reflections.  Hastily  buttoning  across  his  chest  the 
peajacket  which  he  usually  wore  at  home  as  a  single  con- 
cession to  his  nautical  surroundings,  he  drew  himself  up 
with  something  of  the  assumption  of  a  shipmaster,  despite 
certain  bucolic  suggestions  of  his  boots  and  legs.  The 
footsteps  approached  nearer,  and  a  tall  figure  suddenly 
stood  in  the  doorway. 

It  was  a  figure  so  extraordinary  that  even  in  the  masquer- 
ade of  that  early  civilization  it  was  remarkable;  a  figure 
with  whom  father  and  daughter  were  already  familiar  with- 
out abatement  of  wonder — the  figure  of  a  rejuvenated  old 
man,  padded,  powdered,  dyed,  and  painted  to  the  vergei 
of  caricature,  but  without  a  single  suggestion  of  ludicrous- 
ness  or  humor;  a  face  so  artificial  that  it  seemed  almost  a 
mask,  more  pathetic  than  amusing.  He  was  dressed  in 
the  extreme  of  fashion  of  a  dozen  years  before;  his  pearl 
gray  trousers  strapped  tightly  over  his  varnished  boots,  his 
voluminous  satin  cravat  and  high  collar  embraced  his 
rouged  cheeks  and  dyed  whiskers,  his  closely-buttoned 
frock-coat  clinging  to  a  waist  which  seemed  accented  by 
stays. 

He  advanced  two  steps  into  the  cabin  with  an  upright 
precision  of  motion  that  might  have  hid  the  infirmities  of 
age,  and  said  deliberately,  with  a  foreign  accent : 
"  You-r-r  ac-coumpt?  " 

In  the  actual  presence  of  the  apparition  Mr.  Nott's  dig- 
nified resistance  wavered.    But  glancing  uneasily  at  hlS' 
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daughter,  and  seeing  her  calm  eyes  fixed  on  the  speaker 
without  embarrassment,  he  folded  his  arms  stiffly,  and 
with  a  lofty  simulation  of  examining  the  ceiling,  said : 

"Ahem!  Rosey!    The  gentleman's  account." 

It  was  an  infelicitous  action;  for  the  stranger,  who  evi- 
dently had  not  noticed  the  presence  of  the  young  girl  be- 
fore, started,  took  a  step  quickly  forward,  bent  stiffly  but 
profoundly  over  the  little  hand  that  held  the  account, 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  and,  with  "  a  thousand  pardons,  mad- 
emoiselle," laid  a  small  canvas  bag  containing  the  rent 
before  the  disorganized  Mr.  Nott,  and  stiffly  vanished. 

That  night  was  a  troubled  one  to  the  simple-minded 
proprietor  of  the  good  ship  Pontiac.  Unable  to  voice  his 
uneasiness  by  further  discussion,  but  feeling  that  his  late 
discomposing  interview  with  his  lodger  demanded  some 
marked  protest,  he  absented  himself  on  the  plea  of  busi- 
ness during  the  rest  of  the  evening — happily  to  his  daugh- 
ter's utter  obliviousness  of  the  reason.  Lights  were  burn- 
ing brilliantly  in  counting-rooms  and  offices;  the  feverish 
life  of  the  mercantile  city  was  at  its  height.  With  a  vague 
idea  of  entering  into  immediate  negotiations  with  Mr. 
Sleight  for  the  sale  of  the  ship — as  a  direct  way  out  of  his 
present  perplexity — he  bent  his  steps  toward  the  financier's 
office,  but  paused  and  turned  back  before  reaching  the 
door.  He  made  his  way  to  the  wharf,  and  gazed  abstract- 
edly at  the  lights  reflected  in  the  dark,  tremulous,  jelly- 
like water.  But  wherever  he  went  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  absurd  figure  of  his  lodger — a  figure  he  had  hitherto 
laughed  at  or  half  pitied,  but  which  now,  to  his  bewildered 
comprehension,  seemed  to  have  a  fateful  significance. 
Here  a  new  idea  seized  him,  and  he  hurried  back  to  the 
ship,  slackening  his  pace  only  when  he  arrived  at  bis  own 
doorway.  Here  he  paused  a  moment  and  slowly  ascended 
the  staircase.  When  he  reached  the  passage  he  coughed 
slightly  and  paused  again.  Then  he  pushed  open  the  door 
of  the  darkened  cabin  and  called  softly : 

"Rosey!" 

"  What  is  it,  father? "  said  Rosey's  voice  from  the  little 
stateroom  on  the  right — Rosey's  own  bower. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Mr.  Nott,  with  an  affectation  of  lan- 
guid calmness;  "  I  only  wanted  to  know  if  you  was  com- 
tortable.    It's  an  awful  busy  night  in  town." 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  I  reckon  thar's  tons  o'  gold  goin'  to  the  States  to-mor- 
row." 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  Pretty  comfortable,  eh?  " 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  Well,  I'll  browse  round  a  spell  and  turn  in  myself 
soon." 

"  Yes,  father." 

Mr.  Nott  took  down  a  hanging  lantern,  lit  it,  and  passed 
out  into  the  gangway.  Another  lamp  hung  from  the  com- 
panion-hatch to  light  the  tenants  to  the  lower  deck,  whence 
he  descended.    This  deck  was  divided  fore  and  aft  by  a 

Eartitioned  passage — the  lofts  or  apartments  being  lighted 
om  the  ports,  and  one  or  two  by  a  door  cut  through  the 
ship's  side,  communicating  with  an  alley  on  either  side. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  loft  occupied  by  Mr.  Nott's 
strange  lodger,  which,  besides  a  door  in  the  passage,  had 
this  independent  communication  with  the  alley.  Nott  had 
never  known  him  to  make  use  of  the  latter  door;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  his  regular  habit  to  issue  from  his  apart- 
ment at  three  o'clock  every  afternoon,  dressed  as  he  has 
been  described,  stride  deliberately  through  the  passage  to 
the  upper  deck,  and  thence  into  the  street,  where  his 
strange  figure  was  a  feature  of  the  principal  promenade  for 
two  or  three  h'-urs,  returning  as  regularly  at  eight  o'clock 
to  the  ship  and  the  seclusion  of  his  loft.  Mr.  Nott  paused 
before  the  door,  under  the  pretense  of  throwing  the  light 
before  him  into  the  shadows  of  the  forecastle;  all  was  si- 
lent within.  He  was  turning  back,  when  he  was  impressed 
by  the  regular  recurrence  of  a  peculiar  rustling  sound 
which  he  had  at  first  referred  to  the  rubbing  of  the  wires 
of  the  swinging  lantern  against  his  clothing.  He  set  down 
the  light  and  listened.  The  sound  was  evidently  on  the 
other  side  of  the  partition — the  sound  of  some  pro- 
longed, rustling,  scraping  movement,  with  regular  inter- 
vals. Was  it  due  to  another  of  Mr.  Nott's  unprofitable  ten- 
ants— the  rats?  No.  A  bright  idea  flashed  upon  Mr.  Nott's 
troubled  mind.  It  was  De  Ferrieres  snoring !  He  smiled 
grimly.  "  Wonder  if  Rosey'd  call  him  a  gentleman  if  she 
heard  that  ?  "  he  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  slowly  made  his 
way  back  to  the  cabin  and  the  small  stateroom  opposite  to 
his  daughter's.  During  the  rest  of  the  night  he  dreamed 
of  being  compelled  to  give  Rosey  in  marriage  to  his  strange 
lodger,  who  added  insult  to  the  outrage  by  snoring  audibly 
through  the  marriage  service. 

Meantime,  in  her  cradle-like  nest  in  her  nautical  bower, 
Miss  Rosey  slumbered  as  lightly.  Waking  from  a  vivid 
dream  of  Venice — a  child's  Venice — seen  from  the  swell- 
ing deck  of  the  proudly  riding  Pontiac,  she  was  so  im- 
pressed as  to  rise  and  cross  on  tiptoe  to  the  little  slanting 
porthole.  Morning  was  already  dawning  over  the  flat, 
straggling  city,  but  from  every  counting-house  and  maga- 
zine the  votive  tapers  of  the  feverish  worshipers  of  trade 
and  mammon  were  still  flaring  fiercely. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


[  All  communications   for   this   department   should   be    addressed   to    "  Chess 
Editor  Argonaut,  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Frandsco,  Cal.'T 

AST  The  Chess  Editor  is  absent  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  East,  during  which 
he  requests  the  indulgence  of  his  correspondents.  All  solutions  and  other 
communications  will  be  acknowledged  upon  his  return. 


New  York  has  a  drinking-room  decorated  with  eleven 
thousand  champagne  corks.  Traced  on  the  ceiling  are  all 
sorts  of  pretty  ornamental  designs  and  the  names  of  popu- 
lar actresses  and  singers.  On  the  walls  are  more  of  these 
designs  with  other  names  interwoven  in  them.  The  orna- 
mental work  is  made  entirely  of  champagne  corks.  Some 
have  glistening  metal  tops  and  others  are  strung  with  cord- 
like tendrils.  To  add  to  the  unique  appearance  of  the 
room  the  wall  lights,  which  are  electric  loops,  are  inclosed 
in  real  champagne  bottles,  sealed  with  plaster  of  Paris, 
which  are  held  in  hands  modeled  in  bronze.  Tiny  cham- 
pagne baskets,  packed  with  corks,  stand  on  brackets  be- 
tween the  bottles. 


John  Bright  has  figured  out  the  cost  of  the  wars  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign,  and  in  a  recent  speech  announced  that 
England  has  sacrificed  seven  hundred  and  fifty  mUlidns  of 
dollars  and  sixty-eight  thousand  lives  in  war  since  the  cor- 
onation of  her  present  illustrious  sovereign,  nearly  forty- 
eight  years  ago. 


Problem  No.  CVI— By  E.  Pradignat 

From  La  Strategic. 
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Black— King  at  K6;  Rook  at  KB3;  Bishop  at  KKt7;  Knights 

KB5,  QR6. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves 


E— King  at  Ksq;  Queen  at   KR7;  Rooks  at  KR4,  QKt5; 
iishop  at  QKt  sq;  Knights  at  QR  sq,  K7;  Pawn  at  K2. 
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WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Mr.  Livingston,  previously  alluded  to  in  the  Argonaut, 
is  a  New  Yorker,  but  has  lived  in  Italy  for  nearly  forty 
years.  He  is  an  old  man — no  one  dares  to  say  how  old — 
for  his  colored,  waxed  mustache  and  general  get-up  show 
that  he  still  strives  to  look  young,  although  his  emaciated 
face  and  trembling  frame  tell  that  time  has  sapped  the 
vigor  of  his  youth.  A  year  ago  Mr.  Livingston  drove 
eight  pair  of  horses,  and  every  afternoon  this  equipage  was 
one  of  the  sights  of  Florence,  as  he  drove  through  the 
Viali  Eugenio,  Margherita,  and  Umberto,  to  the  Cascine, 
and  back  by  the  Lungamo,  Tornabuono,  and  ViaCavour, 
where  a  grand  halt  was  invariably  made,  and  the  following 
ludicrous  performance  gone  through  with:  Mr.  Living- 
ston is  unbound  from  his  high  seat  (for  he  is  always  tied  in, 
and  a  strong  man  stands  behind  him  ever  ready  to  unloose 
him  in  case  of  accident);  he  is  assisted  to  the  ground,  and 
by  this  time  a  crowd  has  gathered  round,  to  gaze  and  ad- 
mire. Mr.  Livingston  remfrks  to  ore  of  his  attendants — 
he  always  has  three — "  Get  up  there  and  take  the  reins;  I 
will  walk  the  rest  of  the  way,"  or  "  I  will  remain  down 
town."  The  previously  instructed  attendant  answers :  "  I 
can  not,  sir.  I  can  not  drive  those  horses."  Whereupon 
Mr.  Livingston  says :  "  Ah,  I  see,  there  is  no  man  but 
Livingston  who  can  drive  sixteen  horses."  So  he  mounts, 
and  away  they  go,  with  a  great  flourish,  the  silver-mounted 
harnesses  shining  on  the  grand  cavalcade  of  beautiful  bays, 
followed  by  the  admiring  populace.  Last  winter  the  grand 
cavalcade  ran  away  several  times,  and  finally,  when  Mr. 
Livingston's  arm  was  broken  and  things  generally  smashed 
up,  endangering  other  lives,  the  city  said,  this  must  be 
stopped;  and  stopped  it  was,  in  a  certain  way.  But  Liv- 
ingston is  bound  to  maintain  his  equine  grandeur  as  long 
as  life  and  fortune  last;  so  now  he  appears  with  four  high 
carriages,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  horses,  himself  leading 
the  van  with  six  or  eight.  When  the  king  was  living  in 
Florence,  Livingston  first  made  his  debut  with  one  span 
more  than  the  king  drove.  He  was  duly  informed  that 
this  was  against  the  proprieties,  but  he  did  not  desist, 
whereupon  he  was  fined.  He  paid  the  fine,  and  appeared 
afterward  with  an  additional  span.  This  system  was  re- 
peated until  he  drove  sixteen  horses,  and  then  he  threat- 
ened to  retire  to  Turin  if  they  troubled  him  any  more. 
Florence,  not  wishing  to  lose  the  large  revenue  he  annu- 
ally puts  into  her  treasury,  disturbed  him  no  more,  but  the 
king  left,  and  does  not  come  to  Florence  any  more  to  re- 
main, and  Mr.  Livingston  is  king  of  the  arena.  He  lives 
in  a  magnificent  palace  on  the  Viale  Principe  Eugenio, 
and  the  ground  floor  is  used  as  the  stables  jjpi  all  his 
horses.  He  employs  a  small  army  of  hostlers  to  care  for 
his  beautiful  horses  and  to  keep  up  the  grounds  of  the 
large  garden  attached  to  the  palace.  Every  morning  the 
horses  are  exercised  in  fours  through  the  principal  viali. 
Mr.  Livingstone  never  takes  any  one  to  ride,  but  he  gives 
suppers  to  his  friends,  and  is  very  generous  to  his  servants. 


Edmund  Yates  fares  less  agreeably  than  did  Leigh  Hunt 
when  the  latter  was  imprisoned  in  1812-14  for  calling  the 
Prince  of  Wales  "  an  Adonis  of  fifty."  By  his  own  taste 
and  the  attention  of  his  friends  Hunt's  prison  cell  was 
transformed  into  an  elegant  apartment,  adorned  with  book- 
cases, busts,  and  flowers;  luxuries  of  many  kinds  were 
showered  upon  him,  and  he  was  cheered  by  visits  from 
such  men  as  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Moore,  Lamb,  and 
Hazlitt.  Poor  Yates,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  put  on 
an  allowance  of  half  a  pint  of  wine,  or  one  pint  of  malt  li- 
quor, per  day;  visits  from  friends  must  be  arranged  by  the 
visiting  magistrates,  and  he  can  receive  only  one  newspa- 
per daily.  His  letters  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  governor's 
orders.  He  is  to  take  exercise  by  himself  in  the  first-class 
misdemeanants'  ground,  to  rise  at  6 130,  and  to  retire  at 
9:15- 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Gabriel  Ravel,  the  famous  pantomimist,  claim3  the 
doubtful  honor  of  the  inventor  of  roller  skates. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  christened  his  new  yacht  Jen- 
nie, after  Miss  Jennie  Chamberlain,  the  pretty  American. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Jr.  is  the  youngest  judge  that 
ever  sat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Massachusetts;  and,  as 
he  looks  much  younger  than  he  is,  old  lawyers  irreverently 
talk  about  what  they  call  the  kindergarten  court. 

Professor  Agassiz's  gifts  to  Harvard  College  during  the 
last  thirteen  years  amount  to  more  than  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  a  floating 
paragraph  ascribes  the  statement  that  "  he  hadn't  time  to 
think  about  making  money."  Yet  he  seems  to  have  made 
it,  and  is  not  at  all  stingy  in  spending  it. 

Matsada  Sorakichi,  the  Japanese  wrestler,  was  married 
in  a  New  York  Episcopal  church,  February  7th,  to  Miss 
Ella  Bonsall  Lodge,  of  Philadelphia.  On  their  return  they 
were  seen  by  a  reporter  at  their  home.  Matsada  pointed 
to  an  array  of  bottles,  made  a  sweep  with  his  hand,  and 
said,  all  in  one  word:  "  Watchugontoave." 

Miss  Dolly  Tester,  who  was  attached  to  the  Brighton 
Theatre  in  no  very  distinguished  position,  some  time  ago 
became  Viscountess  Savemake,  heir  to  the  Marquis  of 
Ailesbury.  Now,  her  sister,  Miss  Jennie  Tester,  who  was 
formerly  in  the  dress-circle  refreshment  bar  of  Mrs.  Nye 
Chart's  theatre,  at  Brighton,  has  married  Lord  Lyveden's 
heir. 

As  she  introduced  her  son-in-law,  Major  Tucker,  re- 
cently, to  Hon.  j .  Randolph  Tucker,  Senator  Logan's  wife 
remarked  that  it  was  singular  that  she  should  have  a  son- 
in-law  named  Tucker,  while  Representative  Tucker  has 
one  named  Logan,  and  the  latter  is  not  related  to  Senator 
Logan,  nor  is  Major  Tucker  related  to  Representative 
Tucker. 

David  Dudley  Field,  now  eighty  years  old,  says:  "My 
recipe  for  self-preservation  is  exercise.  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  exercise.  I  walk  every  day  from  my  house  to  my 
office,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  and  a  half,  and  I  feel 
as  well  to-day  as  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  I  have  taken  care 
of  myself,  and,  as  I  have  a  good  constitution,  I  suppose 
that  is  the  reason  I  am  so  well." 

Binns,  the  ex-hangman  of  London,  must  have  been  a 
pleasant  person  to  have  around  the  house.  His  daughter 
recently  testified  in  court  that  she  had  frequently  been 
frightened  out  of  the  house  by  her  father's  experiments  in 
hanging  dogs  and  cats.  It  is  said  that  he  would  hang  every 
dog  and  cat  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  nothing  would 
give  him  more  pleasure  than  to  see  the  poor  animals  strug- 
gle for  life. 

Mr.  Edmund  Yates  writes  from  Holloway  Jail:  "I  am 
very  well,  and  in  most  rollicking  spirits.  I  have  proved 
what  I  always  imagined,  that  stone  walls  do  not  make  a 
prison,  if  arranged  with  that  view.  I  am  treated  with  per- 
fect courtesy,  and  with  such  relaxation  of  strict  rule  as  is 
permissible  by  law  to  persons  in  my  position.  I  am  en- 
deavoring to  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  into  which  I 
have  been  sent." 

When  Captain  Phelan  appeared  in  the  Tombs  to  attend 
the  examination  of  Richard  Short,  by  whom  he  was  stabbed 
in  O'Donovan  Rossa's  office,  the  counsel  for  Short  de- 
manded that  the  complainant  should  be  searched.  To 
the  astonishment  of  every  person  present,  a  pistol,  carry- 
ing five  very  large  cartridges,  was  found  concealed  in  the 
muslin  bandage  on  his  wounded  arm.  In  explanation, 
Phelan  said  he  carried  the  weapon  for  self-protection,  and 
offered  an  apology  to  the  judge. 

Lieutenant-General  Sheridan,  as  seen  by  a  Washington 
correspondent  a  few  days  ago :  His  red,  weather-beaten 
face  does  not  show  any  new  lines  of  advancing  age,  but  his 
grizzly  iron-gray  mustache  and  imperial  are  whitening  very 
fast.  He  is  very  popular  in  Washington,  but  not  so  popu- 
lar with  the  ladies  as  General  Sherman  was.  He  is  fonder 
of  staying  at  home  than  he  is  of  going  about  in  society. 
He  takes  more  pleasure  in  paying  attention  to  his  own  wife 
than  to  other  men's  wives.  It  will  be  ten  years  before  he 
can  be  retired. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  Yates  (son  of  Edmund)  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany  espoused  the  pretty  and  accom- 
plished widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Dutton  Cook,  the  handsom- 
est and  nearly  the  best  of  English  dramatic  and  art  critics. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Cook  went  home  to  tea 
about  sixteen  months  ago  and  died  on  his  own  doorstep. 
Mrs.  Dutton  Cook  is  a  clever  pianiste,  and  by  her  maiden 
name  of  Miss  Scates  suggested  a  hideous  pun  to  one  of 
those  persons  to  whom  nothing  is  sacred.  "  Miss  Scates," 
said  he,  "  must  be  an  ice  girl. 

When  Grover  Cleveland  becomes  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  he  will  lack  fourteen  days  of  being  forty-eight 
years  old.  Only  one  younger  man  has  been  inaugurated 
President,  and  that  is  Grant,  who  lacked  some  six  weeks 
of  being  forty-seven  years  old  when  he  entered  the  White 
House.  Franklin  Pierce  was  three  months  over  forty- 
eight,  and  Arthur  and  Garfield  were  each  a  trifle  less  than 
fifty.  All  the  other  Presidents  have  been  older,  William 
Henry  Harrison,  with  his  sixty-eight  years,  being  the  old- 
est of  them  all  at  taking  the  oath  of  office. 

Colonel  Fred.  Burnaby  looked  more  like  an  Italian  bar- 
itone than  an  English  Guardsman.  He  had  a  pale,  beard- 
less face,  with  slight  black  mustache,  a  sweet  smile,  and 
very  pleasant  manners.  He  was  always  extraordinarily  ill- 
dressed,  frequently  in  black,  with  a  huge  muffler  round  his 
throat.  He  was  an  awkward  horseman,  though  he  is  said  to 
have  gone  well  to  hounds;  and  though  a  wondrous  athlete 
in  his  youth,  of  late  years  cared  but  little  for  feats  of 
strength  or  field-sports  of  any  kind.  He  was  as  brave  as  a 
lion  and  as  tender  as  a  lamb.  Some  of  his  brother  offi- 
cers caballed  and  intrigued  against  him  with  all  the  per- 
sistent meanness  of  which  such  creatures  alone  are  capa- 
ble. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


NEW    YORK    GOSSIP. 

What  is  Going  on  in  the  American  Metropolis. 


The  bankruptcy  of  the  Hotel  Brunswick  illustrates  the 
fickleness  of  fashionable  favor.  It  is  only  a  little  while 
since  that  establishment,  from  topmost  bedroom  to  the 
ground  floor  restaurant,  was  constantly  occupied  by  long- 
pursed  guests.  The  struggle  for  this  extremely  profitable 
kind  of  business  is  desperate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Madi- 
son Square.  Delmonico  used  to  have  it  almost  exclusive- 
ly. Then  the  Brunswick  forced  a  division;  and  now  the 
share  which  the  Brunswick  got  has  been  taken  by  the 
Hoffman,  the  Victoria,  and  several  other  concerns.  It  is 
said  that  one  measure  of  policy  adopted  by  the  Brtinsu  ick 
managers  was  the  deadheading  of  foreign  notables.  The 
prices  of  board  and  lodging  for  such  aristocrats  as  would 
by  their  presence  advertise  the  hotel  wee  privately  put,  in 
a  number  of  instances  at  merely  nominal  figures.  But  the 
boom  did  not  last.  Hard  times,  of  course,  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  disaster.  Hundreds  of  men  about 
t  'wn  are  forced  to  economize  who  never  before  cared  what 
rates  they  paid. 

The  fight  by  the  hotel  men  for  the  boon  of  feeding  and 
lodging  President-elect  Cleveland  free  was  no  unusual 
thing,  only  it  happened  to  get  publicity.  It  remained  for 
a  woman  to  win.  The  bitterness  of  the  rivalry  between 
the  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  Hoffman  made  it  unadvisable 
for  Mr.  Cleveland  to  choose.  At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Paran 
Stevens  took  up  activity  in  the  struggle.  She  is  the  owner 
of  the  Hotel  Victoria.  This  is  a  big  structure,  across 
Broadway  from  the  two  establishments  mentioned.  It  was 
built  for  an  apartment  house,  and  at  first  was  called  the 
Stevens,  but  during  that  period  of  its  history  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Then  it  was  turned  into  a  regular  hotel.  Mrs. 
Stevens  is  eccentric,  and  yet  so  potent  a  factor  in  society 
that  more  foreign  aristocrats  come  New  York  with  intro- 
ductory letters  to  her  than  to  any  other  resident.  She 
happened  to  have  as  the  manager  of  her  hotel  H.  L.  Hoyt, 
an  old  Buffalo  acquaintance  of  Cleveland,  and  very  qui- 
etly, through  him,  she  invited  the  distinguished  traveler 
to  occcupy  a  suit  of  rooms.  There  are  those  who  discern 
as  much  thoughtful  policy  on  his  part  in  accepting  her 
offer  as  she  displayed  in  making  it.  Mrs.  Stevens  is  a  pow- 
erful matron  in  the  Astor  section  of  New  York  society. 
Her  wealth  is  great,  her  daughter  is  the  wife  of  an  English 
lord,  and  her  entertainments  are  occasions  of  vast  conse- 
quence. Theorists,  who  saw  how  President  Arthur 
stepped  into  society  favor  by  means  of  appointing  an  As- 
tor minister  to  Italy,  argue  that  Cleveland  has  achieved 
the  same  thing  in  advance  of  going  to  the  White  House. 

No  greater  social  contrast  could  possibly  be  planned 
than  that  which  came  about  by  chance  last  Thursday 
night.  Two  of  the  most  fashionable  houses  in  town  were 
occupied  by  assemblages  of  dancers.  One  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  William  Astor,  wherein  was  crowded  that 
portion  of  New  York  people  who  regard  themselves  and 
are  generally  regarded  as  constituting  "  our  best  society." 
The  entertainment  was  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Marion 
Langdon,  and  it  had  all  the  qualities  deemed  most  desir- 
able on  such  resplendent  occasions.  There  was  even  less 
of  the  too  demonstrative  convivality  on  the  part  of  those 
young  fellows  who,  at  the  former  private  balls  this  winter, 
have  drunk  too  recklessly  of  the  champagne  and  grabbed 
too  hoggishly  at  the  free  cigars.  Mrs.  Astor  instituted 
something  of  a  reform  in  this  sad  matter  by  furnishing  the 
great  supper-room  with  tiny  tables,  at  which  the  ladies  sat 
for  refreshment  and  were  served  by  the  men.  This  device 
kept  former  offenders  employed  during  the  time  of  eating 
and  drinking,  and  in  the  restraining  presence  of  femininity. 
There  were  no  temperance  influences  at  the  other  ball 
which  I  have  mentioned.  On  the  wicked  contrary,  every- 
thing possible  was  done  to  encourage  inebriety.  I  have 
said  that  the  house  of  the  second  congregation  was  fash- 
ionable, and  so  it  is,  if  occupancy,  as  a  rule,  by  very  polite 
and  wealthy  folks  is  enough  to  make  it  so,  for  it  is  the 
Academy  of  Music,  home  of  Italian  opera  in  New  York. 
But  the  directors  ask  no  questions  of  any  body  who  comes 
along  with  twelve  hundred  dollars  with  which  to  pay  the 
rental  for  a  night;  and  the  tenant  this  time  was  the  keeper 
of  the  infamous  Prospect  Garden,  who  brought  together  in 
a  masquerade  the  lowest  wretches  in  town  and  such  men 
as  cared  to  look  on  the  indecencies. 

Lord  Garmoyle  was  one  of  Mrs.  Astor's  guests.  It  is 
difficult  to  write  much  about  New  York's  ultra  fashionable 
sociability  without  mentioning  Lord  Garmoyle  once  more, 
so  constant  and  unique  is  his  participation.  His  aristo- 
cratic standing  in  England  was  a  sufficient  passport  for  en- 
try into  circles  which  purport  to  be  difficult  of  access,  and 
he  receives  five  times  the  invitations  which  time  and  his 
personal  slowness  permit  him  to  accept.  But  he  is  some- 
where or  other  every  night;  and  the  odd  fact  is  that,  while 
his  sycophants  hug  him,  they  make  wry  faces  over  his 
shoulder.  In  plain  terms,  he  is  an  object  of  ridicule. 
The  American  instinct  of  humor  cannot  be  wholly  sup- 
pressed by  an  acquired  taste  for  titled  Britons.  At  the 
clubs,  too,  he  is  a  welcome  visitor;  and  yet  it  was  in  the 
wealthiest  and  largest  of  them— the  Union  League— that 
he  was  practically  joked  in  the  neatest  and  most  artistic 
manner.  He  sat  there  in  a  group  of  young  fellows.  Close 
by  lounged  several  hard-headed  old  chaps,  to  whom  he 
was  a  mild  diversion.  One  of  these  was  idly  turning  the 
pages  of  an  illustrated  book  on  architecture.  "  By  heaven, 
that's  the  ugliest  gargoyle  I  ever  set  eyes  on,"  he  suddenly 
exclaimed.  Garmoyle  was  almost  agitated,  and  his  com- 
panions turned  red  at  the  supposed  criticism  of  m'lud. 
But  a  subsequent  reference  to  a  dictionary  has  taught  them 
that,  though  they  may  happen  to  be  equally  ugly,  a  gar- 
goyle and  a  Garmoyle  are  not  the  same. 

It  was  at  a  rehearsal  that  I  saw  the  funniest  theatrical 
sight.  They  were  getting  ready  for  "  Ixion."  One  of  the 
actresses  had  been  out  of  burlestitie  for  several  years. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  workman  adjusting  the  rusty  and 
long  unused  machinery  of  one  of  those  old-fashioned  hur- 
dy-gurdies, in  which  a  set  of  figures  were  moved  by  clock- 
work in  harmony  with  music?  I  did,  a  long  time  ago,  and 
thp  sight  was  vividly  recalled  to  me -on  seeing  this  fair  one 
renearsing  for  a  reappearance.    The  memorized  words  of 


the  role  had  been  newly  put  into  her  noddle,  the  winksand 
ogles  usual  to  burlesques  had  not  been  displaced  since  last 
in  use,  and  a  cylinder  of  fresh  music  was  adjusted  to  her 
repolished  voice.  The  essential  things  were  in  her,  but 
they  lacked  perfectadjustmentand regulation.  The  pretty 
gestures  were  out  of  cog  with  the  puns,  the  kicks  were  ill- 
timed  to  the  verses  of  the  songs,  and,  as  an  alluring  puppet, 
she  was  not  in  true  automatic  accord  with  the  rest  of  the 
toggery.  After  witnessing  the  slow  process  of  harmonizing 
a  couplet  of  doggerel,  a  skip  of  the  feet,  a  waving  of  the 
arms,  a  pout  of  the  lips,  and  the  right  accent  of  a  joke,  so 
that  they  all  worked  simultaneously,  I  concluded  that  bur- 
lesque isn't  as  spontaneous  as  might  be  supposed  on  seeing 
it  performed. 

The  intention  was  to  have  "  Ixion  "  acted  by  women 
exclusively.  The  cast  had  been  completed,  and  the  drill- 
ing had  gone  along  satisfactorily.  The  piece  was  to  have 
been  produced  on  Monday  evening.  To  make  all  perfect, 
a  dress  rehearsal  was  called  for  Sunday.  This  was  to  be  a 
complete  performance,  with  the  costumes  worn,  the  faces 
painted,  and  the  "  business"  as  carefully  done  as  though 
the  house  were  full  of  people.  Do  you  recall  Jennie 
Hughes?  She  used  to  be  a  favorite  serio-comic  singer  in 
the  variety  theatres,  and  she  had  important  roles  in  light 
opera.  She  has  grown  plump,  but  is  still  pretty.  She  was 
to  be  the  Minerva.  This  role  is  usually  given  to  a  low 
comedian,  who  is  expected  to  be  as  ugly  and  grotesque  as 
art  can  make  him.  But,  lo!  the  fair  Jennie  appeared  with 
her  quizzical  face  quite  free  of  disfigurement.  The  man- 
ager asked  her  why  she  hadn't  "  made  up."  She  replied 
that  she  had.  He  insisted  that  she  ought  to  be  hideous. 
She  declined.  Not  for  her  salary  nine  times  multiplied 
would  she  do  it.  Therefore  "  Ixion  "  was  postponed  until 
Wednesday,  when  Harry  Brown  appeared  as  Minerva. 

In  the  way  of  theatricals,  we  are  admiring  and  ridiculing 
Booth  and  Barrett.  Admiration  is  dominant,  of  course, 
but  occasionally  we  have  to  laugh  at  their  intensest  trag- 
edy. We  do  this  to  Barrett,  for  instance,  when  he  gallops, 
snorting  like  a  frightened  pony,  as  Cassius,  from  the  scene 
of  Caesar's  death.  It  is  absurd.  As  for  Booth,  for  a  mo- 
ment in  "The  Apostate"  he  was  guyed  like  any  other 
actor  who  had  suddenly  become  comical  in  the  midst  of 
intense  emotion.  It  happened  at  a  juncture  when  he 
thought  he  had  fooled  and  cajoled  the  unwilling  maiden 
to  his  purpose.  Then  she  turned  on  him  with  new  and 
unexpected  disdain.  He  was  crouching  in  an  attitude  of 
mingled  cunning,  expectation,  and  exultation;  but  on 
hearing  her  adverse  decision,  he  sprang  quite  clear  of  the 
floor,  grimaced  frightfully,  and  yelled  "  Damnation ! "  It 
was  as  though  he  had  dropped  a  fifty-pound  weight  by  ac- 
cident on  his  tenderest  corn.  The  audience  Droke  in- 
stantly into  a  roar  of  merriment. 

New  York,  February  13,  r88s. 


Like  every  one  else,  we  are  constantly  annoyed  at  our 
office,  and  during  business  hours,  with  applications  for 
labor.  We  are  oftentimes  puzzled  to  know  whether  the 
man  is  deserving,  poor,  and  willing  to  work,  or  whether  he 
is  an  idle  mendicant,  bumming  for  existence.  If  poor  and 
willing,  he  must  not  be  turned  away;  if  a  vicious  idler,  he 
must  not  be  encouraged.  We  have  hit  upon  an  expedient 
that  is  inexpensive  and  satisfies  our  conscience.  Our 
residence  is  two  miles  from  our  place  of  business.  To  the 
apparently  sincere  and  honest  man,  who  really  seems  to 
want  work,  we  give  trie  number  of  our  residence,  with  our 
card  and  a  dollar.  If  he  applies,  he  finds  a  wood-pile  and 
saw.  If  he  is  a  fraud,  he  steals  our  dollar  and  does  not 
seek  the  wood-pile.  If  he  is  a  suspicious  character,  we 
give  ourselves  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  give  him  a  half- 
dollar.  If  he  looks  to  be  a  stalwart  and  idle  bum,  we  risk 
a  quarter,  on  the  principle  of  angels  unawares.  If  he  is 
an  unmistakable  dead-beat,  we  give  him  a  dime.  This  is 
the  way  it  works:  the  fraud  pockets  the  money  and  does 
not  go  near  the  wood-pile,  and,  having  robbed  us  once, 
never  comes  back  again.  If  he  goes  for  the  work  and  does 
it,  we  have  received  our  money's  worth  and  given  em- 
ployment to  a  worthy  man.  To  the  idlest  of  bums  we 
have  but  given  a  dime,  and  even  they  must  live.  Let  our 
readers  try  it,  and  they  will  be  surprised  how  few  men 
there  are  in  San  Francisco  poor  enough  to  earn  one  dollar 
by  a  half-day's  work  at  wood-sawing. 


A  lively  young  man  with  a  red  mustache  entered  a  New 
York  eating-house  the  other  day  and  took  a  seat.  He 
wore  a  black  neck-scarf  in  which  was  thrust  an  odd-look- 
ing pin.  A  pretty  waiter-girl  came  up,  and  while  brushing 
away  the  crumbs  from  behind  the  guest  asked  for  his  order. 

"You  may  bring  me  some  Boston  baked  " The  young 

woman  did  not  near  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence,  for  a 
brilliant  light  flashed  from  the  odd  scarf-pin  and  frightened 
her  so  much  that  she  nearly  fainted.  The  young  man 
glanced  up  with  a  look  of  mild  surprise,  and  said :  "  Are 
you  faint?  '  The  waiter  hurried  off  to  the  kitchen.  The 
head  of  tK»  house  next  approached.  He  put  the  pepper 
bottle  back  in  the  castor,  picked  up  a  doughnut  from  the 
floor,  and  was  about  to  make  an  observation  upon  the  su- 
periority of  his  squash  pies  when  fire  again  flashed  from  the 
young  man's  scarf-pin.  "  What— wha— what  is  the  matter 
with  your  necktie?"  he  stuttered,  looking  at  the  young 
in  a  startled  manner;  "  it  was  on  fire  just  now."  "  Oh, 
I  guess  that's  all  right,"  muttered  the  latter  with  a  smile; 
"  any  trouble  with  it  now  ? "     "  No,  I  can't  see  that  there 

ls.>  |™1  ' The  fire  again  became  luminous  and  shone 

with  a  brilliancy  never  equaled  by  any  diamond.  "  It's 
an  electric  .MKnt  on  a  smaU  scale,"  said  the  young  man; 

I  have  a  little  battery  in  my  pocket.  By  pressing  a  but- 
ton a  current  of  electricity  is  conducted  to  the  pin,  which 
contains  a  small  piece  of  carbonized  bamboo,  and  the  light 
is  produced.     Big  thing,  isn't  it?" 


\  ictor  Hiiro  at  first  said  he  would  vote  against  admitting  Eu- 
gene I.aluchc  to  the  Academy.  Hut  when  the  candidate  called  on 
him  to  solicit  his  support,  he  said:  "Monsieur,  I  decided  to  vote 
against  you.  I  hayc  changed  my  mind,  and  I  will  explain  to  you 
the  reason  of  the  change.  I  was  suffering  greatly  from  violent  in- 
somnia. I  set  about  reading  your  plays,  and  I  laughed  so  much 
that  my  disorder  wore  out  and  I  am  now  in  good  health." 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


The  Head  of  Niobe. 
IN  THE  UFFIZI  GALLERY. 

Lips  that  withhold  the  anguish  she  had  known, 
Perpetual  pathos  in  the  voiceless  stone — 
The  eyes  decreed  in  dead  Olympian  years 
A  mournful  immortality  of  tears. 

■ — William  H.  Hayne  in  March  Atlantic. 


The  Temple  of  Bosh. 
To  the  Temple  of  Bosh,  in  a  vision, 

Was  I  lea,  in  a  vaporous  land, 
Common  sense  is  a  butt  and  derision, 
Where  the  altars  of  Fantasy  stand. 
There  the  Theories  dwelt  that  have  faded. 

And  the  notions  that  never  would  wash; 
They  abide,  unimpeached,  uninvaded, 
In  the  Temple  of  Bosh  I 

There  the  wheels  of  Perpetual  Motion 

Make  a  musical  whirr  in   the  air, 
The  Philosophers  there  have  a  notion 

That  the  Circle  is  easy  to  Square; 
There  the  Flatt'ners  of  Earth  are  defiant, 

And  the  tribes  that  were  lost,  they  are  found; 
And  the  Arkite  ideas  of  Bryant 
Do  greatly  abound] 

The  believers  in  Home  and  in  Slade  '11 

Be  welcomed  as  children  of  grace, 
And  there's  the  original  Cradle 

That  rocked  all  the  Aryan  Race. 
And  hypotheses,  Lunar  and  Solar, 

Of  Myth,  go  about  and  about, 
And  nobody  deems  that  the  whole  are 
A  matter  of  doubt  1 

There  the  Spelling  is  purely  Phonetic, 

Vaccination's  entirely  forbid, 
And  the  light  of  the  Remnant  aesthetic 

No  more  'neath  a  bushel  is  hid. 
As  "  no  remedy  "  Force  is  suspended, 
Human  life  is  not  worth  a  galosh- 
Let  us  end,  lest  our  days  should  be  ended 
In  the  Temple  of  Bosh ! 

— Saturday  Review. 

The  Book  of  Hours. 
As    one  who  reads  a  tale  writ  in  a  tongue 

He  only  partly  knows — runs  over  it 

And  follows  but  the  story,  losing  wit 
And  charm  and  half  the  subtle  links  among 
The  haps  and  harms  that  the  book's  folk  beset — 

So  do  we  with  our  life.    Night  comes,  and  morn : 

I  know  that  one  has  died  and  one  is  born; 
That  this  by  love  and  that  by  hate  is  met. 
But  all  the  grace  and  glory  of  it  fail 

To  touch  me,  and  the  moanings  they  enfold. 
The  Spirit  of  the  World  hath  told  the  tale, 

And  tells  it ;  and  'tis  very  wise  and  old. 
But  o'er  the  page  there  is  a  mist  and  veil; 

I  do  not  know  the  tongue  in  which  'tis  told. 

— E.  R.  Sill  in  March  Atlantic. 


"  Accused  of  Witchcraft." 

Old  and  wan  was  Goodman   David,  racked   with  pain  in  every 

limb; 
Young  and  fair  was  maiden  Nelly,  sunshine  of  the  world  to  him. 
In  the  goodman's  little  cottage,  on  the  edge  of  Salem  town. 
Often  were   both  song  and   laughter,  seldom  was  there  sigh  or 

frown ; 
For  though  pain  might  cross  the  threshold,  and  distill  its  bitter 

dew, 
Hand  in  hand  a  magic  healer,  ay,  came  saintly  patience  too. 
Love   was   there,   and   peace  and   honor,  homely  virtue,  modest 

thrift, 
And  the  father's  heart  was  thankful,  owning  daily  grace  and  gift. 

Only  when  the  wheel  ceased  whirring  in  the  twilight's  holy  calm 
Had  fair  Nelly  space  for  resting,  time  for  lifted  prayer  and  psalm. 
Hers  the  task  to  spin  the  linen,  finest  seen  in  Salem  town, 
Winning  her  in  stately  houses  golden  pieces,  prized  renown. 
'Neath  the  coif  her  hair  was  flaxen,  and  her  wide  and  fearless  eyes 
Held  amid  their  depths  the  color  of  the  purest  morning  skies. 
If  a  spice  of  mischief  twinkled  in  her  dimples'  merry  dance, 
There  was  never  hint  of  malice  in  the  swiftest  fleeting  glance. 
Still  her  tongue  in  nimblest  tripping  kept  its  innocence  of  guile, 
And  the  sweetness  of  her  singing  matched  the  gladness  of  her 
smile. 

Like  a  distant  boding  murmur,  to  the  goodman  where  he  sat, 
TaJes  had  come  of  croaking  evil.   He  had  listened,  stroked  the  cat, 
Purring  like  a  sage  familiar  in  the  hearth-flames'  rosy  glow; 
Told,  in  pause  of  Nelly's  spinning,  legends  of  the  long  ago. 
When  some  said  that  dreary  phantoms  stalked  the  midnight  hills 

abroad. 
For  the  goodman,  he  was  placid,  trusting  in  his  father's  God. 
Nelly,  gay,  light-hearted  Nelly,  hearing  of  the  muttered  spells, 
Tossed  her  head  in  scorn,  her  laughter  like  a  chime  of  silver  bells. 

Nay,  poor  maid,  that  laugh  was  folly;  speeding  with  its  fatal  shaft 
To  a  crone  who  gibed  at  beauty,  thought  its  bloom  Satanic  craft. 
Haggard  she,  and  weird  and  hideous,  shadowed  by  the  evil-eye. 
Whose  but  Nelly's,  sweet  maid  Nelly's,  with  her  sinful  skipping 

by? 
Oh,  to  tame  those  mocking  spirits,  bare  those  shoulders  to  the 

switch  I 
Brooding  thus,  the  path  grew  easy;  she  might   call  the  child  a 

witch. 

Soon  she  hissed  it  forth  in  meeting;  spat  it  out  in  Salem  street. 
Up  and  down  the  slander  traveled;  envy  winged  its  flying  feet; 
Till  the  grim-faced  parson  heard  it,  shivering  in  a  lurid  awe; 
Sought  the  magistrate  in  horror  to  invoke  an  outraged  law; 
And,  as  from  the  sky  of  summer  swoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey, 
Swooped  the  sudden  doom  on  Nelly  on  that  dreadful  wintry  day. 

Plead  in  vain,  poor  Goodman  David;  they  who  list  are  hard  as 

stone. 
Cling  in  vain,  sweet  daughter  Nelly;  vainly  weep  and  shriek  and 

moan. 
Waits  the  jailer  with  his  fetters;  yawns  for  thee  a  prison  cell, 
Barred  and  locked,  and  double-bohed;  yes,  the  law  shall  guard 

thee  well. 
Let  the  home  blaze  die  to  ashes;  let  the  old  man   pine  away: 
In  God's  name  this  deed  of  darkness  shall  be  done  with  might  this 

day. 
In  God's  name!    Ah!  hear  it,  Heaven  1    Art  too  far  to  break  the 

ban 
Spoken  with  a  hellish  daring  by  the  impious  lips  of  man? 

In  the  little  peaceful  cottage  on  the  edge  of  Salem  town 

Joy  and  order  reigned  at  morning.    When  the  gloomy  night  came 

down, 
Hushed  the  great  wheel's  cherry  whirring— need,  alas  I  no  more 

of  that; 
Only  in  the  corner  purring  sat  that  household  sphinx,  the  cat. 
— Margaret  E.  Sangstcr  in  Harper's  Bazar. 
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OUR   CALIFORNIAN    VENTURE. 


How  two  New  England  Girls  made  a  Speculation  in  the  Fall  of  Fifty. 


Our  heads  were  full  of  plans,  Charlotte's  and  mine.  We 
sat  together  in  the  low  boughs  of  the  old  apple-tree,  or  we 
walked  for  miles  over  the  hills  in  those  lovely  autumn 
days,  and  all  our  talk  was  of  the  future.  We  had  been 
thrilled  by  the  grand  excitement  which  the  news  awakened, 
and  had  seen  many  of  our  friends  set  out  for  the  El  Do- 
rado. 

Charlotte's  uncle  had  gone  overland  with  the  "Forty- 
niners."  We  had  read  the  story  of  Jason  and  his  Argo- 
nauts of  old  seeking  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  we  had  our- 
selves given  to  this  band  of  gold-seekers  the  name  of  the 
"  Argonauts,"  which  was  afterward  very  widely  applied  to 
them. 

My  own  cousin,  Sam,  had  sailed  in  the  brig  Ark,  fitted 
up  in  a  neighboring  town  for  a  voyage  round  the  Horn  to 
the  Golden  Gate,  and  now,  in  the  fall  of  1850,  my  uncle 
David,  captain  of  the  bark  Paciolus,  was  about  to  take  a 
cargo  of  necessaries  and  luxuries  to  San  Francisco,  where, 
it  was  rumored,  almost  any  price  might  be  obtained  for 
boots  or  clothing,  and  manufactured  goods  of  any  sort. 

■  Some  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood,  when  they 
found  that  uncle  David  was  going  to  take  the  Paciolus 
round  to  San  Francisco,  decided  to  send  by  him  some  lit- 
tle venture,  a  box  of  boots,  a  package  of  ready-made  cloth- 
ing ;  almost  anything  would  yield  them  at  least  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.,  it  was  said. 

Charlotte  and  I  were  in  our  favorite  seat  in  an  old  apple- 
tree  in  the  orchard;  her  father's  orchard  adjoined  ours,  and 
she  had  come  over  the  fence.  We  were  both  reading. 
Suddenly  she  looked  up,  and  said :  "  Jane  Robertson,  why 
don't  we  send  a  venture  by  Uncle  David  ?  That  is  com- 
merce, the  beginning  of  a  mercantile  career;  that  is  some- 
thing real." 

"  We  will,"  I  answered  solemnly.  And  then  came  a 
long  pause ;  for  what  should  we  send  ?    At  last — 

"  It's  apples,  Charlotte,"  said  I. 

"Apples?"  queried  Charlotte;  "we  can't  send  apples 
so  far." 

"  Yes,  we  can;  I've  thought  it  all  out,"  I  answered. 
And  I  went  on  to  say  that  since  oranges  came  from  the 
Mediterranean  safely,  and  since  apples  would  keep  all 
winter  at  home,  much  longer  than  oranges  would,  and 
since  Uncle  David  was  to  take  ice  for  a  part  of  his  cargo, 
and  would  undoubtedly  be  willing  to  have  our  apples 
stored  in  or  near  it,  I  really,  seriously  believed  it  could  be 
done. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  we  have  that  is  our  very 
own  but  the  two  Baldwin  apple-trees  that  our  fathers  gave 
us  on  our  last  birthdays.  I  think  there  must  be  at  least 
two  barrels  of  apples  on  each  of  them." 

"  We  will  ask  Uncle  David  about  it  to-night,"  said 
Charlotte;  and  we  did.  We  walked  two  miles  down  the 
road  after  school  to  meet  him,  and,  taking  possession  of 
him,  each  on  one  side,  we  told  our  plan,  knowing  that 
however  he  might  begin  by  laughing  at  us,  he  would  surely 
end  by  helping  us. 

"  Now,  girls,"  he  said,  as  we  neared  the  house,  "  I  want 
you  to  make  this  a  sure  thing.  I  don't  want  to  be  mixed  up 
with  any  failure.  Get  the  best  of  barrels,  wipe  each  apple 
dry  and  wrap  it  in  paper,  as  they  do  oranges,  pack  them 
carefully,  yourselves,  so  that  nobody  else  will  be  responsi- 
ble, and  I  will  see  to  the  rest.  I  don't  promise  to  bring 
you  home  a  fortune,  but  I  may  bring  you  a  nestregg." 

How  happy  we  felt  that  evening,  when  we  laid  our  plan 
before  our  fathers,  Uncle  David  being  present  to  confirm 
us.  Grave  doubts  were  expressed  about  the  probable  con- 
dition in  which  the  apples  would  reach  San  Francisco;  but 
"nothing  venture,  nothing  have,"  said  my  father,  "and 
the  apples  are  certainly  your  own  to  do  with  whatsoever  you 
like.  I  will  give  you  a  couple  of  good  flour-barrels,  and  1 
guess  James  will  do  as  much  for  Lottie." 

"That  I  will,"  said  Uncle  James.  But  we  embryo 
merchants  would  take  nothing  for  nothing,  and  insisted 
upon  paying  the  market  price,  twenty  cents  apiece  for  our 
barrels,  though  it  took  all  our  pocket  money,  excepting 
just  enough  to  buy  a  quantity  of  brown  paper,  which  we 
spent  the  next  evening  in  cutting  into  suitable  pieces  for 
our  apples. 

Nobody  must  help  us.  "  Heaven  helps  those  who  help 
themselves,"  was  our  motto. 

The  barrels  stood  in  the  barn,  and  we  carried  the  apples 
from  the  orchard  in  baskets  ourselves,  polished  each  one, 
wrapped  it  in  paper,  and  laid  it  carefully  in  place.  Then 
we  insisted  upon  heading  up  the  barrels  ourselves;  but 
father  stood  by  and  gave  one  or  two  good  blows  with  the 
hammer  to  make  all  sure.  Then  they  were  marked  with 
our  names  and  sent  on  board  the  bark.  For  this  last  serv- 
ice we  had  to  run  in  debt — a  debt  which  we  discharged 
with  our  next  month's  allowance  of  pocket  money— and 
with  a  sturdy  independence  mended  our  old  gloves  and 
went  with  empty  pockets  another  month. 

Uncle  David  made  a  note  of  the  whole  matter,  and  gave 
us  a  receipt  for  the  apples,  as  follows : 

Received  of  Jane  and  Charlotte  Robertson  four  barrels  of  Bald- 
win apples,  in  good  condition;  the  same  to  be  carried  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  there  sold  to  the  best  advantage.      David  Weston. 

It  was  October  when  he  reached  home  again.  We  were 
so  glad  to  see  him  that  for  half  a  minute  we  forgot  our 
venture,  and  then  a  sudden  fear  and  sinking  of  heart  made 
us  hesitate  to  ask.  But  he  understood  how  we  felt,  and, 
sitting  down,  called  us  to  him,  took  from  his  pocket  a  lit- 
tle canvas  bag,  from  which  he  counted  out  to  us  eighty 
dollars  in  gold ! 

"  There,  girls,"  said  he,  "  take  hold  of  that  and  hold  it 
fast,  while  1  render  my  account."  Diving  into  another 
pocket,  he  brought  up  a  memorandum,  from  which  he 
read: 

3  barrels,  at  $15.00 $45  00 

160  apples,  at      .25 4000 

,-      .    ,  $85  CO 

Freight  charges 5  00 

Balance $8000 


"But  what  does  this  mean?"  we  cried;  "one  hundred 
and  sixty  apples  at  twenty-five  cents  apiece?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  best  part  of  it,"  he  answered.  "  I  will 
tell  you :  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  I  had  apples,  some 
Chinamen  came  and  bought  them  at  fifteen  dollars  per 
barrel.  I  thought  it  a  good  price,  and  I  had  sold  three 
barrels,  when  Captain  Price  of  the  Argonaut  came  aboard 
to  see  me.  '  Weston,'  said  he,  after  we  had  our  talk  out 
about  home  and  all  the  neighbors,  '  Weston,  those  China- 
men are  making  a  monstrous  profit  out  of  your  apples; 
they  are  selling  them  in  the  streets  at  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  cents  apiece.  It's  a  pity  you  can't  get  somebody  to 
retail  them  for  you.'  Then  I  told  him  that  the  apples 
were  Jennie  and  Lottie  Robertson's  venture. 

"  '  What,  those  little  lassies,'  said  he,  '  that  I  left  play- 
ing with  their  dolls  a  year  ortwo  ago?  Well,  they  deserve 
all  they  can  get  for  them.' 

"  At  this  minute,  Will  Manning,  who  had  overheard  our 
conversation,  stepped  forward  and  offered  to  take  a  hand- 
cart and  sell  the  last  barrel  of  apples  himself  for  you.,  '  It 
is  a  pity  they  shouldn't  have  all  the  profit  they  can,  sir, 
and  I  should  like  the  fun.'  So  I  consented.  He  picked 
over  the  apples,  found  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  prime 
order,  and,  as  they  were  the  last  in  the  market,  readily  sold 
them  for  twenty-five  cents  apiece.  The  rest  of  the  barrel, 
partly  decayed,  paid  for  the  use  of  the  hand-cart  and  for  a 
little  help  he  had  from  one  of  the  crew.  So  here,  girls,  is 
the  beginning  of  your  fortune.  And  now,  to  make  it  all 
ship-shape,  give  me  back  my  receipt." 

We  could  hardly  believe  it — eighty  dollars  cleared  by" 
two  girls  in  a  speculation.^/ir««  Andrews  in  Wide  Awake. 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 

A  Juvenile  "  Jewdesprit." 

"  Children  and  fools  tell  the  truth,"  I  have  heard,  and 
certainly  children  have  a  faculty  of  working  the  truth  in  at 
the  wrong  time.  Truth  is  a  good  thing — in  its  place.  But 
the  great  harm  comes  from  using  it  in  an  opportune  time. 
I  am  the  only  and  original  father  of  one  of  the  class  of 
children  who  are  loquacious  and  truthful  in  a  way  that 
makes  the  parent  heart  bleed  sometimes.  If  this  little  in- 
cident did  not  happen  to  make  me  its  victim,  I  would 
scorn  to  tell  it,  for  people  ought  not  to  make  themselves 
or  their  children  too  conspicuously  smart  in  print. 

Guests  were  invited  to  dinner,  and  while  in  my  baronial 
hall  the  welkin  rang  and  the  cold  baked  bean  was  passed 
around  amid  joyous  laughter,  and  witty  remarks  rang  out 
on  the  warm  air — while  the  gorgeous  flagons  and  glittering 
cut-glass  and  silver  of  a  neighbor  shone  resplendent  be- 
neath the  mellow  light  of  the  chandelier  and  candelabra — 
the  humble  writer  of  these  lines,  as  the  host,  would  ever 
and  anon  make  a  brilliant  remark  which  would  be  received 
with  wild  and  tumultuous  applause. 

If  a  guest  sought  to  evade  his  duty  as  an  applauder,  or 
to  come  in  on  time  with  his  or  her  welcome  plaudit,  that 
guest  was  marked  by  the  eagle  eye  of  the  carvist,  and  he 
was  given  the  neck  of  the  turkey  and  the  wing  of  the  duck 
as  a  mark  of  respect. 

Habitual  guests  at  my  house  have  learned  this,  and 
when  I  ladle  out  the  gravy  and  a  "  Jewdesprit,"  as  A. 
Ward  called  it,  they  know  that  they  can  take  their  choice 
between  boisterous  laughter  and  starvation.  In  this  way 
the  meal  passes  off  with  much  eclat.  For  each  slash  of 
the  carving-knife  there  is  a  suitable  joke,  and  those  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  at  my  table  are  aware  that 
there  is  a  proper  moment  for  mirth,  just  as  there  is  for 
napkins,  finger-bowls,  or  coffee. 

I  do  this  partly  because  I  want  to  draw  attention  from 
my  carving.  My  carving  is  like  my  dancing.  It  is  not 
conventional.  It  is  extremely  original,  bold,  and  auda- 
cious. I  try  to  introduce  joints  where  Nature  did  not  in- 
tend to  have  them,  and  I  seek  to  make  short-cuts  across  a 
fowl  in  a  way  that  is  productive  only  of  chagrin,  vexation, 
and  fragments  of  hen.  Man  is  a  weak,  fallible  creature, 
and  he  ought  not  to  seek  to  monkey  with  the  anatomy  of 
a  fowl  or  to  improvise  joints  and  apertures  where  they  do 
not  belong ;  for  at  such  time  as  you  think  not  the  knife  will 
slip,  and  it  will  trip  over  the  celery-glass  and  fill  the  bosom 
of  a  warm  personal  friend  with  gravy. 

To  attract  attention  and  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  com- 
pany, therefore,  I  make  it  a  kind  of  business,  as  it  were,  to 
fill  the  air  with  harmless  amusement  at  the  same  time  that 
I  shed  stuffing  through  the  atmosphere  and  mutilate  the 
bosom  of  the  hen.  This  gives  me  an  opportunity,  occa- 
sionally, to  gather  up  the  sage,  bread-crurnbs,  and  gizzards 
out  of  my  lap,  and  return  them  to  the  platter  without  ex- 
citing remark. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  a  cousin 
of  mine,  a  young  lawyer  connected  with  the  Omaha  road, 
a  young  man  of  good  parts,  and  whose  business  it  is  to 
stand  between  the  Omaha  road  and  substantial  justice,  at 
so  much  a  year  and  traveling  expenses,  was  present. 

I  had  just  said  something  smart  to  keep  the  company 
good-natured,  while  I  asked  a  young  lady  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table  to  please  return  the  duck  whMi  I  had  inad- 
vertently presented  to  her  with  the  carving^ork  stuck  in  it. 
Every  one  was  laughing  joyously  and  trying  to  conceal  it 
by  putting  their  napkins  in  their  mouths,  when  my  cousin 
turned  to  my  little  daughter,  and  said : 

"  Bessie,  haven't  you  got  a  funny  papa,  though? " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  ungrateful,  unfilial,  and  irrever- 
ent heir  apparent  to  a  great  name :  "  You  better  believe 
he's  funny when  we  have  company." 

And  yet  people  wonder  why  I  am  not  the  same  genial 
host  that  I  used  to  be,  and  why  the  children  do  not  eat  at 
the  first  table,  and  why  there  is  a  sound  of  kicking  against 
the  door  of  an  adjoining  room,  and  the  occasional  wail  of 
a  hungry  child  as  the  meal  progresses. 

Eli  Perkins  once  told  me  that  tie  was  teaching  his  little 
girl  to  tell  the  truth.  I  asked  him  who  he  employed  to  at- 
tend to  the  irksome  task,  and  whether  he  was  not  rash  to 
take  up  a  branch  of  the  science  for  which  there  was  getting 
to  be  so  little  use. 

It  is  said  that  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail.  It  is  cer- 
tainly mighty  in  the  mouth  of  a  child.  Still,  we  may  al- 
ways expect  more  or  less  of  it  from  children,  until  they  get 
to  moving  in  good  society  and  learn  better.— Puck. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Macbeth  Music. 
(Genius  is  scarcely  common  enough  to  be  recognized  at  a  glance; 
yet  from  all  that  tradition  offers  concerning  the  manifestation  of 
this  incomparable  quality  its  features  are  undoubtedly  impressed 
upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Kelley.  This  conviction  first  took 
form  some  three  years  ago  with  the  bringing  out  of  his  symphonic 
prelude  to  the  fifth  act  of  "Macbeth,"  entitled  "The  Defeat  of 
Macbeth."  The  production  of  that  original  fragment  placed  the 
author  high  in  the  class  of  descriptive  writers;  but  his  enlargement 
and  recent  completion  of  the  idea  then  merely  indicated  have  car- 
ried him  beyond  his  old  position  and  virtually  established  him  in 
a  class  of  his  own.  His  conception  of  the  plan,  which  was  con- 
summated last  week  with  success  at  so  many  points,  aimed  to  be  a 
musical  illustration  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy.  This  scheme  of  tone 
comment  is  carried  out  in  two  ways.  Its  most  valuable  effects 
(forming  the  first  of  tbese  groups),  from  a  musician's  standpoint, 
are  those  wherein  the  picturing  of  the  text  is  altogether  detached 
from  it— as  the  Overture,  the  Royal  Gaelic  March,  the  Chorus  and 
Dance  of  Spirits,  and  the  concluding  Symphony.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  music  literally  accompanies  the  lines  of  the  tragedy; 
and  upon  this  arrangement  the  novelty  of  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
rests  to  a  great  degree. 

Its  highest  success,  however,  is  very  slightly  concerned  with  this 
incidental  feature.  That  lies  in  Mr.  Kelley's  masterly  treatment 
of  his  subject  from  both  the  technical  and  imaginative  points  of 
view.  The  most  immediate,  as  well  as  the  most  vivid,  impression 
one  receives  from  this  music  is  the  bold  originality  of"  its  orches- 
tration. The  singular  combinations  employed  produce  a  strange- 
ness of  coloring  which  both  excites  and  fascinates  the  attention. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  characteristic  which  redeems  many  passages  from 
the  charge  of  pedantry.  Mr.  Kelley  is  neverinsignificant.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  so  learned,  so  solemnly  correct,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  this  virtue  of  rare  instrumental  expression  his  music  would 
sometimes  verge  upon  a  sort  of  dry  heaviness.  One  feels  this  dan- 
ger in  the  Overture,  where  "tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed" 
seem  to  have  been  occasionally  "  in  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled."  But 
in  the  Royal  Gaelic  March  nothing  of  this  element  appears.  All  is 
animation,  bright,  forceful,  and  striking.  The  numoer  was  ren- 
dered with  much  spirit,  and  was  redemanded. 

In  the  Chorus  of  Spirits  some  twenty  voices  added  vocal  parts 
to  a  curious  and  kaleidoscopic  mingling  of  fourteen  different 
themes.  The  effect  was  surprising  and  sinister  beyond  descrip- 
tion. The  wisdom  of  so  elaborate  and  complex  a  polyphony  may 
perhaps  be  questioned.  Few  writers  would  dare  attempt  a  similar 
scene,  but  Mr.  Kelley  has  displayed  remarkable  dramatic  tact  and 
feeling  in  its  execution.  And  these  dramatic  powers  stand  out 
with  peculiar  emphasis  in  the  concluding  prelude.  The  "  Defeat 
of  Macbeth"  sets  forth  with  telling  accuracy  a  fierce  battle  con- 
flict. In  all  the  range  of  programme  music,  nothing  can  be  re- 
called to  excel  this  in  naturalness  and  truth  of  description.  The 
cries  of  contending  hosts,  the  clash  of  swords,  the  tramping  of 
horses' feet,  and  final  notes  of  triumph,  are  unmistakably  portrayed. 
The  harmonies  are  fine,  the  diction  vigorous,  the  situations  strongly 
disposed.  Only  one  feeling  can  exist  as  to  the  success  of  these 
parts  of  the  Macbeth  music.  Opinions  regarding  the  accompanied 
portions  of  the  text  will  be  more  apt  to  represent  the  varying  re- 
flections of  personal  taste. 

The  readings  at  the  concert  were  given  by  Mr.  George  Wessels, 
to  music  by  the  orchestra^  Says  a  late  essayist,  writing  of  these 
matters:  "When  two  equal  interests  attempt  to  meet  at  a  point 
and  intersect  each  other,  all  comparison  between  them  becomes 
impossible.  One  of  them  must  succumb.  We  are  struck  dumb 
with  the  thought  of  such  a  mesalliance." 

Mr.  W7essels  and  the  orchestra  took  turns  in  "  succumbing  "  the 
other  day.  At  times  the  elocutionist  triumphed,  and  at  others  the 
players  had  their  will.  The  music  was  unfailingly  appropriate, 
and  many  of  the  brief  themes  which  went  thrilling  through  the  or- 
chestra were  eminently  beautiful  and  fitting.  Nevertheless  the 
experiment  as  a  wholeTvas  scarcely  satisfactory.  (An  orchestra  of 
sixty  men  did  excellent  work,  and  Mr.  Kelley  was  accorded  an  en- 
thusiastic ovation  by  a  large  audience  quite  filling  Piatt's  Hall.) 


The  Campobello  Concert. 

At  the  ballad  concert  given  in  Irving  Hall,  on  Monday  evening 
last,  Signor  Enrico  Campobello  appeared  in  some  half  dozen  well- 
known  songs,  which,  despite  his  really  superb  voice  and  magnifi- 
cent stage  presence,  were  very  poorly  sung.  In  "  Nazareth,"  by 
Gounod,  the  first  of  these  selections,  he  was  most  hopelessly  out 
of  tune  until  the  entrance  of  a  choras  support  by  male  voices 
partly  recalled  his  wandering  sense  of  pitch.  Sullivan's  "Lost 
Chord  "  suffered  similarly,  though  not  to  quite  such  an  extent, 
from  the  Signor's  variance  with  Mr.  Sorge's  accompaniment;  and 
this  trouble  was  not  entirely  absent  in  all  that  followed.  The 
abundance  and  the  richness  of  Campobello's  voice  fill  one  with 
delight.  It  is  a  splendid  organ.  Eut  at  this  time  it  was  sadly 
misused,  and  the  owner's  lack  of  warmth  and  feeling  were  disap- 
pointingly apparent.  "Leaving,  yet  Loving,"  came  as  near  to 
success  as  anything  from  this  source  on  the  programme,  yet  here  it 
was  only  the  wealth  and  volume  of  mellow  tone  that  satisfied. 
So  far  as  that  went,  nothing  more  could  be  asked. 

Mrs.  Calderwood  sang  "Jamie  Deane,"  by  Bischoff,  and  later 
the  "  Flower  Girl,"  by  Bevignani,  in  a  soprano  rather  inclined  to 
shrillness,  and  with  a  method  of  tone-formation  which  one  was 
neither  able  nor  desirous  to  understand. 

Miss  Eno  Wadsworth  contributed  "Ah  non  giunge,"  by  Bel- 
lini," and  "Comin'  thro'  the  Rye."  A  disagreeable  hoarseness 
interfered  with  a  clear  delivery  of  the  fioriture,  which  is  evidently 
the  feature  of  Miss  Wadswoith's  light,  dextrous,  artificial  style. 
Yet  she  sang  with  determination  and  conscientiously  performed 
her  part. 

Herr  Formes  appeared  in  an  aria  from  Mozart — "  Madamina  " — 
and  so  carried  the  audience  away  with  his  magnetism,  his  fire,  and 
his  still  wonderful  voice,  as  to  be  recalled  with  rounds  of  applause. 
He  responded  generously,  and  sang  again  delightfully  to  his  own 
accompaniment. 

A  selection  for  violin,  'cello,  and  piano  was  played  by  Mr.  Gof- 
frie,  M.  Mathieu,  and  Mr.  Sorge.  The  programme  also  included 
two  violin  solos  by  Mr.  Goflrie,  to  which  he  added  by  way  of  en- 
core a  performance  of  the  "Carnival  of  Venice,"  quite  out  of 
keeping  in  its  burlesque  effects  with  the  dignity  of  a  musician  in 
Mr.  Goffrie's  position.  Other  numbers  were  "  The  Village  Black- 
smith" and  "Kelvin  Grove,"  sung  by  Signor  Campobello,  and 
"  Suoni  la  Tromba,"  from  Bellini,  by  Signor  Campobello  and 
Herr  Formes. 

—  ■-♦ 

A  singing  society,  called  the  "Ossian,"has  been  organized  in 
this  city.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  give  public  performances 
of  the  classic  works  of  the  great  masters,  with  male  and  female 
chorus,  soli,  and  orchestra.  The  society  has  chosen  Mr.  August 
Zech  as  its  musical  director,  and  is  at  present  rehearsing  "Fair 
Ellen,"  by  Max  Bruch,  "Lockung,"by  Joseph  Rheinberger,  and 
"  Walpurgisnacht,"  by  Mendelssohn,  to  be  followed  by  the  best 
works  of  Handel.  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Liszt,  Gade, 
Brahms,  etc.  Rehearsals  take  place  every  Wednesday,  at  eight 
o'clock  P.  m.,  at  No.  211  Ninth  Street.  The  Board  of  Directors 
a"re  as  follows:  Dr.  G.  Reitzke,  President;  G.  Fleissner,  Vice-Pres- 
ident; R.  Stockmann,  Secretary;  G.  Trittenbach,  Treasurer,  and 
G.  Kasche,  Librarian.  The  Music  Committee  is  thus  composed  : 
Miss  M.  Kuner,  Miss  Smith,  C.  Alexin,  and  Franz  Fisher. 


The  Wagner  Society  meets  for  the  first  time  next  Tuesday,  the 
17th  instant,  at  Saratoga  Hall.  The  name  gives  an  ideaof  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  society,  but  it  must  not  be  too  narrowly  con- 
strued, for  all  modern  operas  will  be  studied  regardless  of  "schools." 
Adolf  Grethen.  a  pupil  of  John  K.  Paine,  of  Harvard  College,  will 
conduct  the  rehearsal,  and  Miss  Bessie  Marshall,  of  the  Schumann 
Club,  will  be  the  piano  accompanist. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    ROYAL    ENGAGEMENT. 


"  Cockaigne "    Discusses  the  Royal  Couple  and  the  English  Girl. 

Princess  Beatrice's  engagement  to  Prince  Henry  of  Bat- 
tenberg  causes  considerable  talk.  For  several  reasons 
does  it  do  so.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  thought  that  the 
Queen's  youngest  daughter  would  not  marry  while  her 
mother  lived;  secondly',  the  choice  is  somewhat  of  a  sur- 
prise; and  thirdly,  there  will  have  to  be  another  appeal  to 
the  pockets  of  the  country,  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  the  wherewithal  for  the  young  couple  to  set  up, 
and  continue,  housekeeping  upon.  But  the  first  two  rea- 
sons are  quite  lost  sight  of  in  the  third,  which  really  be- 
comes the  only  serious  matter  for  the  public  to  consider  in 
regard  to  the  betrothal.  Naturally,  there  has  been  the 
usual  gush  over  the  engagement,  indulged  in  chiefly  by 
such  papers  as  the  Morning,  Post,  a  journal  which  ever 
leads  the  van  in  flunkyish  toadying  of  royalty  and  aris- 
tocracy. But  the  people  at  large  take  a  different  view  of 
the  affair.  It  is  out  of  their  pockets  that  the  "annuity  " 
will  have  to  be  taken.  Six  thousand  pounds  a  year  is  what 
the  Princess  Louise  gets;  and,  of  course,  her  sister  can 
not  be  offered  less.  Just  at  this  ;ime,  when  there  is  so 
much  poverty  and  distress  throughout  the  land,  it  does 
seem  a  most  unnecessary  addition  to  put  upon  the  already 
heavy  load  of  taxation  under  which  the  nation  is  trying  to 
keep  up.  If  the  princess  must  marry,  why  can  not  her 
mother  give  her  a  dowry?  The  Queen  has  been  said  to 
give  each  of  her  daughters  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
as  a  marriage  portion.  I  don't  know  how  true  this  may  be. 
Perhaps  she  does;  but,  for  my  part,  I  seriously  doubt  it. 
A  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  mean  an  income  of 
four  thousand  per  annum,  and  that  ought  to  be  enough,  in 
all  reason,  for  such  comparatively  obscure  "  royalties  " 
as  Princess  Beatrice  and  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg.  If 
they  were  to  have  four  thousand  a  year  from  what  the 
Queen  gives  them,  they  wouldn't  have  to  ask  Parliament 
to  give  them  another  six.    Oh,  no. 

The  fact  is,  the  Queen  is  a  miser,  pure  and  simple.  Her 
love  of  money  is  only  equaled  by  her  love  of  power — at 
least,  if  the  petty  prerogatives  and  rights  to  the  homage  of 
court  lackeys  can  be  called  power — and  she  will  never  let 
her  grasp  loose  on  her  purse-strings  as  long  as  the  national 
treasury  can  be  drawn  upon  instead.  Her  income  from 
the  nation  is  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
pounds,  or  close  upon  two  millions  of  dollars,  per  annum. 
Out  of  this  she  is  said  to  have  saved,  and  put  by  under 
lock  and  key  while  she  has  sat  on  England's  throne,  the 
sum  of  four  millions  of  pounds.  Seeing  that  she  has 
reigned  for  nearly  forty-five  years,  it  seems  not  such  a  dif- 
ficult job  to  have  saved  so  much  .from  her  income.  In- 
deed, it  seems  difficult  to  think  in  what  way  she  gets  rid  of 
half  of  her  income  every  year.  She  keeps  up  no  state;  she 
patronizes  no  art  as  a  Queen  should  patronize  it.  As  for 
her  charities,  what  are  they?  One  now  and  then  sees  that 
her  majesty  has  "  graciously  been  pleased  to  send  a  hun- 
dred pounds"  in  aid  of  some  case  of  distress  or  want;  and 
whenever  a  woman  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  bring  three  chil- 
dren into  the  world  at  a  birth  she  thereupon  becomes  en- 
titled to  what  is  called  "  The  Queen's  Bounty  " — viz.,  the 
sum  of  three  pounds.  Just  imagine — three  pounds  from 
the  Queen!  But  even  these  beneficent  donations  do  not 
come  out  of  the  Queen's  pocket.  In  other  words,  she  has 
not  to  deny  herself  anything  in  order  to  give,  as  other  peo- 
ple often  have  to  do.  The  sum  of  nearly  fourteen  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  is  especially  allotted  her  under  the 
head  of  "  Royal  Bounty."  I  don't  suppose  the  rankest 
Tory  in  England  could  be  got  to  say  he  believes  she  ever 
expends  one-third  of  this  sum  every  year  in  any  sort  of 
charity.  Then  look  at  the  presents  she  gives  at  weddings 
— about  the  only  way  she  ever  makes  a  gift  to  any  one  out 
of  her  own  family.  What  are  they  ?  India  shawls.  Very 
nice,  and  very  worthy,  and  very  grand,  no  doubt.  But  do 
they  cost  her  anything?  No.  If  they  did,  I  fear  many  a 
titled  bride  would  be  shawlless  on  her  marriage  morn. 
She  gets  so  many  every  year— twelve,  I  believe — as  tribute 
as  Empress  of  India,  and,  unable  to  sell  them  (which  she 
would  if  she  decently  could),  she  gets  rid  of  them  as  bridal 
presents,  and  saves  herself  the  expense  of  having  to  buy 
anything  else  instead.  Shrewd,  decidedly,  but  not  exactly 
the  sort  of  thing  one  looks  for  in  a  queen.  But  the  subject 
of  the  Queen's  penuriousness  and  meanness  is  one  which 
has  undergone  considerable  discussion  of  late,  and  one 
gets  almost  weary  of  the  topic.  Still,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  projected  marriage  of  her  favorite  daughter,  and 
the  fact  that  the  country  will  be  called  upon  to  furnish  the 
support  for  the  newly  married  pair,  it  becomes  a  sort  of 
safety-valve  through  which  to  vent  one's  feelings. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  for  Prince  Henry  is  that  he 
is  a  lucky  fellow.  Clearly,  from  a  princely  point  of  view, 
he  is  a  nobody.  He  is  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  beg- 
garly young  Germans  left  to  their  own  or  some  other  coun- 
try to  support,  by  the  prolific  Hesses,  Battenbergs,  etc., 
etc.  He  has  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  Guards, 
but  has  resigned  since  the  engagement.  I  don't  fancy  he 
will  be  over  popular  in  England.  Neither  the  Prince  of 
Wales  nor  Edinburgh  seems  to  take  to  him  at  all,  and  just 
after  the  engagement  was  made  public  a  very  silly  thing 
was  done,  and  one  calculated  to  make  army  men  preju- 
diced against  him.  The  Queen  and  Princess  are  just  now 
staying  at  Osborne,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Near  by  is  Park- 
hurst  Barracks,  at  which  are  quartered  a  very  swell  High- 
land regiment— viz.,  the  Seaforth  Highlanders.  Well, 
Prince  Henry  was  carted  over  there  to  luncheon  one  day, 
and  the  regiment  ordered  out  for  his  inspection.  After 
looking  the  men  and  their  accoutrements  over,  he  made 
a  speech  complimenting  them,  and  saying  how  their  fame 
"  had  reached  his  ear."  Of  course  it  got  into  the  papers, 
and  then  the  row  began,  and  the  impertinence  of  a  Ger- 
man lieutenant  ['  inspecting  "  a  British  regiment  has  been 
commented  on  in  terms  not  the  most  civil  or  polite  to  Her 
Majesty's  newest  son-in-law.  He  is  good  looking,  certainly, 
and  young,  for  he  is  nearly  two  years  younger  than  Princess 
Beatrice. 

She  deserves  a  handsome  husband,  does  poor  Beatrice. 
She  has  been  so  patient  and  waited  so  long,  while  loads  of 
girls  were  marrying  off  on  every  side  of  her.     Of  course, 


Prince  Henry  gets  a  good  warm  billet  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  but  he  can't  exactly  be  envied  in  his  wife  in  many  re- 
spects. Sentimentally  and  physically  she  is  decidedly  stale, 
;ind  she  is  a  martyr  to  rheumatism.  All  the  kind  wishes  in 
the  world  can't  make  her  pretty.  She  has  the  same  square, 
flat,  sullen,  Dutch  face  that  all  the  royal  family  have,  and 
■where  it  is  you  can't  have  beauty.  It  comes  from  the 
Queen,  for  the  Prince  Consort  was  a  man  of  rare  good 
looks.  However,  in  these  days,  good  looks  being  about 
the  last  thing  required  or  thought  of  when  a  marriage  is 
made  up,  it  does  not  matter.  She  is  a  nice  girl,  and  a 
thoroughly  well  brought  up  girl,  I  believe,  and  that  is  a 
great  deal.  She  has  always  been  at  her  mother's  apron- 
string,  and  there  couldn't  be  a  greater  dragoness  than 
Victoria.  Of  course,  we  all  know  the  tales  that  have  been 
told  of  the  Princess  Louise.  But  she  is  the  only  one  of 
the  Queen's  daughters  against  whom  a  word  of  scandal  has 
ever  been  spoken.  Louise  is  fast — ay,  decidedly  more 
than  fast  one  might  almost  venture  to  say;  but  her  most 
silly  marriage  can  be  blamed  lor  it  all.  Still,  if  she  enjoys 
thai  sort  of  thing,  and  don't  mind  being  photographed  in 
bodices  cut  lower  than  a  burlesque  actress's,  it  is  her  own 
look  out  and — her  husband's.  But  then  she  is  the  only 
one. 

And  now,  just  here  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  en  a 
subject  suggested  by  something  I  read  in  an  American  pa- 
per the  other  day.  It  is  a  few  words  on  English  girls. 
What  I  read  was  a  sort  of  critique  on  some  novel,  in  which 
the  critic  said,  referring  to  one  of  the  characters:  "  No 
English  girl  would  do  so."  Just  as  if  there  was  a  certain, 
distinct  type  of  girl  known  as  "  the  English  girl."  I  got 
quite  out  of  patience  at  the  time,  and  I  haven't  recovered 
yet.  I  am  well  aware  that  abroad  there  is  a  sort  of  vague, 
undefined  idea  that  English  girls  are  all  exactly  alike. 
Where  the  idea  comes  from  I  can't  fathom,  unless  it  be 
that  the  semi-emigrants  from  Bristol,  Bath,  Birkenhead, 
and  Birmingham,  who  (or  whose  parents)  have  made  their 
'ome  in  the  United  States,  are  taken  as  samples  of  English 
girls.  There  is  an  insular  dowdiness,  a  flat  dullness  about 
them,  I  grant  you,  which  seems  to  affect  each  and  all.  But 
these  women  are  not  ladies,  and  when  I  speak  of  English 
girls,  I  distinctly  mean  to  refer  to  English  ladies.  It  is 
said  that  a  true  gentleman  is  of  no  nationality — he  is  a 
man  of  the  world.  And  so  it  is  with  women.  A  lady  is 
the  same,  no  matter  from  what  country  she  may  come. 
Now,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  gone — and  I  think  I 
have  had  some  opportunities  of  judging — I  have  always 
found  an  English  lady  to  be  just  exactly  like  a  French 
lady,  or  a  Spanish  lady,  or  an  American  lady.  The  pe- 
culiar ear-marks  which  "  the  English  girl "  is  supposed 
abroad  to  present  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  are  all  want- 
ing in  the  English  lady.  An  English  lady  does  not  "  hiss" 
when  she  speaks;  she  does  not  drop  her  h's;  she  has  not 
tremendously  large  feet;  her  clothing  is  not  made  three 
sizes  too  large  for  her,  nor  is  it  pitchforked  on;  her  hair  is 
not  plastered  down  over  her  temples  and  tied  in  a  hard, 
round  "  knob"  at  the  back  of  her  head;  she  doesn'twrite 
a  delicate,  angular,  Italian  hand;  she  doesn't  call  table 
"toy-ble,"  nor  about  "abah-out";  nor  has  she  a  red 
nose,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  too 
much  "  stout  "  at  luncheon.  When  she  walks,  she  does 
not  take  long  strides,  and  plant  her  foot  flat  every  time  she 
puts  it  down;  she  does  know  how  to  dance,  and  her  sole 
conversation  is  not  of  lawn-tennis.  Speaks  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  fluently  and  well,  and  her  knowledge  of 
the  Continent  is  not  obtained  from  a  two-months'  race  over 
it  every  second  or  third  summer  behind  a  guide-book,  or  in 
charge  of  one  of  Cook's  "  managers  in  person."  She  is  a 
perfect  horsewoman,  and  no  woman  on  earth  can  beat  her 
either  in  looks  or  knowledge  in  the  saddle.  But  you  won't 
see  her  at  hotels  in  London,  especially  the  Grand  or  Lang- 
ham  ;  nor  will  you  meet  her  walking  in  the  streets.  Yet, 
I  would  say  to  the  critic  aforesaid,  who  seems  to  know  so 
much  about  her  as  she  is  not,  that  she  does  exist  in  the 
way  I  mention,  and  that  were  she  now  called  upon  to  do 
anything,  she  would  do  just  exactly  what  any  other  lady 
would  do  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  no  evidence 
of  her  nationality  would  be  stamped  upon  her  act.  Among 
neither  English  ladies  nor  gentlemen  will  you  ever  find 
that  puffing,  red-faced  Bullism,  which  it  is  the  delight  of 
the  wandering  British  actor  to  display,  or  the  London  cad 
to  affect,  when  resident  in  some  foreign  land. 

London,  January  22,  1885.  Cockaigne. 


STORYETTES. 


We  have  been  so  continuously  ridiculed  for  our  beauti- 
ful climate  that  the  average  Califomian  feels  it  necessary 
to  make  an  apology  when  ne  is  called  upon  to  speak  of  it. 
But  there  are  circumstances  when  we  think  we  may  indulge 
ourselves  in  remarking  that  ours  is  the  "  most  beautiful  cli- 
mate in  the  world,"  and  that  in  California  "  flowers  bloom 
every  month  in  the  year,"  and  that  this  is  the  "  land  of  the 
orange  and  the  lemon,  the  pomegranate  and  the  olive"; 
that  we  have  "  every  variety  of  fruit,  from  the  apple  to  the 
pine-apple,"  in  this  the  land  of  the  "  eternal  strawberry," 
and  where  pumpkins  and  trees  grow  to  the  most  abnormal 
development.  The  circumstance  justifying  this  self-con- 
gratulation juSV  now  is  the  unprecedented  storm  ex- 
isting east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  exceeding  anything 
within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The  city 
of  Chicago  is  buried  something  like  from  eleven  to  seven- 
teen feet  beneath  drifting  snow,  Lake  Michigan  is  frozen 
across  to  the  Michigan  shore,  and  cattle  are  dying  in  the 
stock-yards.  The  Mississippi,  at  St.  Louis,  is  a  skating- 
rink,  snow  is  five  feet  deep  at  Apalachicola,  in  Florida, 
darkies'  ears  are  frozen  to  their  kinky  heads  in  Mississippi, 
and  it  is  admitted  there  is  a  general  coolness  in  the  atmos- 
phere throughout  all  the  Eastern  States,  while  in  Califor- 
nia we  are  enjoying  the  most  balmy— well,  we  know  what 
we  are  enjoying,  and  we  also  know  that  if  we  write  the 
truth  about  it,  everybody  at  the  East  who  has  never  visited 
California  in  the  winter  will  think  we  are  lying  about  it. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  anybody  who  is  fool  enough  to  stay 
in  the  East  during  a  winter's  season— we  mean  anybody 
having  money  enough  to  get  to  this  happy  land— is  not 
worth  convincing  or  attempting  to  convince.  They  are 
too  densely  stupid  to  make  good  citizens  or  pleasant  visit- 
ors, even  if  by  accident  they  happen  to  drift  over  the 
mountains  to  this  delectable  land. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Two  Boston  ladies,  famed  for  their  handsome  shoulders  and 
arms,  were  standing  side  by  side  at  a  ball  the  other  night,  when 
their  conscious  rivalry  elicited  the  remark  that  "  Mrs.  A.  and  Mrs. 
B.  were,  for  once,  neck  to  neck." 

When  some  celebrated  pictures  of  Adam  and  Eve  were  seen  on 
exhibition,  Mr.  McNab  was  taken  to  see  them.  "  I  think  no  great 
things  of  the  painter,"  said  the  gardener;  "why,  man!  tempting 
Adam  wi'  a  pippin  of  a  variety  that  wasna  known  until  about 
twenty  years  ago  I  " 

» 

A  famous  North  Carolina  clergyman,  while  preaching  from  the 
text,  "He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep,"  stopped  in  the  middle  of  his 
discourse,  gazed  upon  his  slumbering  congregation,  and  said: 
"  Brethren,  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  unbounded  love  which  the  Lord 
appears  to  have  for  a  large  portion  of  my  auditory." 


James  Albery,  the  dramatist,  was  descending  the  steps  of  his 
club,  when  a  stranger  addressed  him  thus:  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  is  Ihere  a  gentleman  in  this  club  with  one  eye  of  the  name  of 

X ?"     Albery    answered    the  question  at  once  by  another: 

"  Stop  a  moment.    What's  the  name  of  his  other  eye? ' 


Makart,  the  great  Viennese  painter,  lately  deceased,  was  taci- 
turn to  a  fault.  It  is  related  of  him  that  once  at  a  dinner  party  he 
sat  next  to  Mme.  Gallmeyer  for  a  whole  hour  without  uttering  a 
syllable,  when  his  fair  neighbor  playfully  nudged  him  with  her  el- 
bow and  said :  "  Come,  Herr  von  Makart,  let  us  change  the  con- 
versation." 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  at  Washington,  in 
a  niche,  stands  a  statue  of  John  Hancock.  A  few  days  ago  a 
member  of  Congress  who  has  seen  some  service  in  public  life  ex- 
amined the  Hancock  statue,  and,  turning  to  a  person  standing  a 
few  feet  distant,  he  remarked;  "  That  doesn't  look  a  bit  like  Gen- 
eral Hancock." 


On  the  first  night  of  a  new  piece,  a  pretty  young  actress  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  of  the  stage  flaunting  in  an  exquisite  new  cos- 
tume. "  That  must  have  cost  three  thousand  francs!  "  said,  audi- 
bly, a  lady  who  sat  with  her  husband  in  the  front  row.  "  No,  no 
— only  twenty-five  hundred,"  he  said,  mechanically.  Then  he 
found  her  eye  fixed  on  him,  and  was  silent. 


The  Rev.  Heber  Newton  appeared  to  be  in  much  the  same  men- 
tal state  Douglas  Jerrold  was  once.  A  lady  undertook  to  explain 
to  him  the  beauties  of  the  five  points  of  Calvinism.  Jerrold  list- 
ened patiently  until  the  doctrine  of  election  had  been  elucidated, 
when  he  exclaimed :  "  Well,  if  I  had  known  that  I  was  born  to  be 
damned,  I'll  be  damned  if  I  would  have  been  born." 


Ex-Senator  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  relates  that  he  once 
heard  the  famous  Governor  Ritner  calling  over  the  roll  of  protho- 
notaries  by  counties  in  alphabetic  order.  He  had  gone  through  the 
A's  and  was  among  the  B's,  when  .  an  impatient  man  from  Centre 
County  wanted  to  know  how  long  he  would  have  to  wait.  "Zen- 
ter  Goundy?"  replied  the  Governer;  "  vy,  vay  down  at  de  end  of 
de  list,  of  gourse,  mit  de  zets." 


A  blind  man  in  Khoota  (a  Caucasian  village)  came  back  from 
the  river  one  night,  bringing  a  pitcher  of  water  and  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  lighted  lantern.  Some  one,  meeting  him,  said :  "You're 
blind;  it's  all  the  same  to  you  whether  it's  day  or  night.  Of  what 
use  to  you  is  a  lantern?  "  "  I  don't  carry  the  lantern  in  order  to 
see  the  road,"  replied  the  blind  man,  "  but  to  keep  some  fool  like 
you  from  running  against  me  and  breaking  my  pitcher." 


The  children  of  an  infant  school  in  Wales  are  taught  very  much 
by  signs.  The  hand  of  the  teachersloped  signifies  "  oblique  ";  the 
handheld  flat,  "horizontal";  the  hand  upright,  "perpendicular." 
One  of  the  Welsh  bishops  was  preaching  one  day  in  behalf  of  the 
school,  when  observing  several  children  whispering  together,  he 
held  his  hand  upright  in  a  warning  manner,  meaning  thereby  to 
impose  silence,  on  which  almost  the  whole  school,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sermon,  shouted  out,  "  Perpendicular!" 


An  old  lawyer  in  Paris  had  instructed  a  very  young  client  of  his 
to  weep  every.timehe  struck  the  desk  with  his  hand.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  barrister  forgot  himself  and  struck  the  desk  at  the 
wrong  moment;  the  client  fell  to  sobbing  and  crying.  "What  is 
the  matter  with  you?  "  asked  the  presiding  judge.  "  Well,  he  told 
me  to  cry  as  often  as  he  struck  the  table.  Here  was  a  nice  predi- 
cament, but  the  astute  lawyer  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Ad- 
dressing the  jury,  he  said :  "  Well,  gentlemen,  let  me  ask  you  how 
you  can  reconcile  the  idea  of  crime  in  conjunction  with  such  can- 
dor and  simplicity?  I  await  your  verdict  with  the  most  perfect 
confidence." 


Mary  was  a  buxom  country  lass,  and  her  father  was  an  upright 
deacon  in  a  Connecticut  village.  Mary's  plan  of  joining  the  boys 
and  girls  in  a  nutting  party  was  frustrated  by  the  unexpected  arri- 
val of  a  number  of  the  "  brethren  "  on  their  way  to  conference,  and 
Mary  had  to  stay  at  home  and  get  dinner  for  her  father's  clerical 
guests.  Her  already  ruffled  temper  was  increased  by  the  reverend 
visitors  themselves,  who  sat  about  the  stove  and  in  the  way.  One 
of  the  good  ministers  noticed  the  wrathful  impatience,  and,  desir- 
ing to  rebuke  the  sinful  manifestations,  said,  sternly:  "  Mary,  what 
do  you  think  will  be  your  occupation  in  hell?"  "  Pretty  much  the 
same  as  it  is  on  earth,"  she  replied;  "cooking  for  ministers." 


Mrs.  Somerville  had,  to  a  great  extent,  the  power  of  concentra- 
tion, and  became  so  absorbed  in  her  task  as  to  be  unconscious  of 
what  was  going  on  around  her.  Dr.  Somerville  told  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau  that  he  once  laid  a  wager  with  a  friend  that  he  would  abuse 
Mrs.  Somerville  in  a  loud  voice  to  her  face  and  she  would  take  no 
notice,  and  he  did  so.  Sitting  close  to  her  he  confided  to  his  friend 
the  most  injurious  things— that  she  rouged,  that  she  wore  a  wig, 
and  other  such  nonsense,  uttered  in  a  very  loud  voice.  Her  daugh- 
ters were  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  while  the  slandered  lady  sat  placidly 
writing.  At  last  her  husband  made  a  dead  pause  after  her  name, 
on  which  she  looked  up  with  an  innocent,  "Did  you  speak  to  me?  " 


A  ludicrous  incident  occurred  when  Carter,  the  lion  king,  as  he 
was  called,  was  exhibiting  with  Ducrow,  at  London.  A  manager 
with  whom  Carter  had  made  and  broken  an  engagement,  issued  a 
writ  against  him.  The  bailiffs  came  up  the  stage  door  and  asked 
for  Carter.  "Show  the  gentlemen  up,"  said  Ducrow;  and  when 
they  reached  the  stage  there  sat  Carter  composedly  in  the  great 
cage,  with  an  enormous  lion  on  each  side  of  him.  "There's  Mr. 
Carter,  waiting  for  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Ducrow;  "Go  in  and 
take  him.  Carter,  my  boyt  open  the  door."  Carter  proceeded  to 
obey,  at  the  same  time  eliciting  by  a  private  signal  a  tremendous 
roar  from  his  companions.  The  bailiffs  staggered  back  in  terror, 
rolled  over  each  other  as  they  rushed  down  stairs,  and  nearly  fainted 
before  they  reached  the  street. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  chief  point  to  note  about  the  dress  of  a  Parisian 
woman,  no  matter  what  her  station  in  life  may  be,  is  its 
appropriateness.  She  does  not  wear  as  costly  garments, 
usually,  as  the  American  of  the  same  social  class,  but 
they  are  always  suitable  to  her  position  and  to  the  occasion 
on  which  they  are  to  be  worn.  A  French  elegante,  for  in- 
stance, will  neither  go  shopping  in  a  velvet  costume,  nor 
to  a  wedding  or  official  reception  in  a  cloth  jacket  and 
cashmere  gown.  She  never  goes  out  on  foot  in  superb 
and  showy  apparel,  or  appears  at  a  ball  in  a  dark  silk  made 
high  in  the  neck  and  with  long  sleeves.  Etiquette  forbids 
her  receiving  even  the  most  intimate  of  her  gentleman 
friends  in  her  morning  dress,  though  this  rule  has  been  re- 
laxed of  late  in  favor  of  the  very  superb  morning  toilets  of 
brocade  and  satin  and  lace  which  have  been  concocted  for 
morning  wear  by  the  leading  Parisian  dressmakers.  These, 
however,  are  simply  reception  toilets  for  morning  instead 
of  for  afternoon  wear.  If  she  desires  to  go  out  on  foot, 
she  dons  the  simplest  of  costumes  in  dark  cloth  or  cash- 
mere. Her  visiting  costume  may  be  as  magnificent  as  her 
purse  or  her  desires  may  make  it,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  dress  in  which  she  receives  callers  on  her  "  at- 
home"  day.  Her  theatre  bonnet  is  much  more  showy 
and  dressy  than  her  visiting  one.  For  street  wear  she  dons 
a  bonnet  in  very  dark  velvet  or  felt.  In  the  matter  of 
gloves  and  chaussure  she  is  always  irreproachable.  For 
evening  dress  the  satin  slippers  and  silk  stockings  precisely 
match  the  toilet  with  which  they  are  to  be  worn.  There 
was  an  attempt  made  at  one  time  to  introduce  the  wearing 
of  scarlet  hose  and  black  slippers  with  white  evening 
dresses,  but  it  proved  a  total  failure.  Neither  were  black 
slippers  and  stockings  ever  worn  in  Paris  with  white  or 
pale-tinted  ball  dresses.  That  fashion  was  not  French ;  it 
was  possibly  English,  and  unfortunately  it  was  American. 


An  article  recently  published  on  costume  parties  relates 
a  charming  fancy  carried  out  by  an  English  lady  who  in- 
vited a  large  number  of  visitors  to  her  country  house. 
When  the  guests  arrived,  the  drawing-room  was  closed, 
which  caused  some  little  wonderment  on  the  part  of  the 
outsiders,  but  which,  of  course,  with  true  good  breeding, 
was  not  commented  on.  When  the  guests  were  assembled, 
at  a  signal  from  the  hostess,  the  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  ranged  about  the  room,  in  the  most  exquisite  group- 
ings, were  beautiful  life-sized  statues  representing  many  of 
the  choicest  pieces  in  existence.  They  stood  on  white  pe- 
destals, and  were  draped  in  the  most  artistic  fashions.  But 
the  party  had  scarcely  time  to  admire  the  collection  when 
were  heard  sighs  and  suppressed  groans,  and,  at  last,  down 
from  their  resting-places  came  the  charming  statues,  and 
joined  with  the  rest  of  the  merry  company. 


Comte  d'Herisson's  "  Recollections  of  the  Siege  of 
Paris  "  relates  that  the  Comte  was  asked  by  Prince  Met- 
tenrich  and  Vicomtesse  Aguado  to'  take  the  Empress  Eu- 
genie's personal  effects  from  the  Tuileries.     No  attempt 
was  made  to  detain  them  there.     He  sent  the  furs  which 
Iwere  kept  at  the  palace  for  autumn  and  night  wear  to  the 
Empress's  furrier  at  Valenciennes,  who  had  her  winter  furs 
iin  store.    They  were  appraised  in  the  receipt  he  took  from 
the  furrier  at  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  sterling.    There 
were  fifty  parasols  in  a  wardrobe  in  her  bed-room  of  the 
•nost  costly  sort — in  mauve,  covered  with  Chantillyr,  in 
shite,  trimmed  with  Valenciennes;  in  black,  lined  with 
nale  pink ;  in  blue,  lined  with  white,  and  having  a  massive 
;old  handle ,  studded  with  turquoises.    Some  of  the  handles 
vere  in  finely  inlaid  tortoise-shell ;  others  were  in  ivory, 
•tudded  with  golden  bees,  in  the  Japanese  style.     The 
<tory  above  the  Empress's  apartments  was  devoted  to  her 
vardrobe.    The  rooms  were  lined  with  presses  in  new  oak. 
\.  room  was  given  up  to  boots  and  shoes,  another  to  hats 
nd  bonnets,  a  third  to  furs  and  opera  cloaks,  a  fourth  to 
Iresses,  a  fifth  to  laces,  a  sixth  to  silken  stuffs  that  had 
ot  passed  through  the  couturiere's  hands;  and  over  the 
ressing-room  there  were  figures  exactly  her  size  stuffed 
•ith  bran,  which  were  dressed  daily  in  the  toilets  that  she 
leant  to  wear  between  the  early  morning  and  the  evening, 
.verything  that  should  go  with  the  robe  was  put  on  the 
lannikin,  which,  when  it  was  wanted  was  let  down  by  a  lift 
ito  the  dressing-room. 

A  particularly  fashionable  affair  was  the  recent  wedding 
.  Paris  of  Mademoiselle  Raymonde  de  Galard  and  the 
omte  Hector  de  Galard,  cousins.  Among  the  guests 
ere  the  Prince  and  Princess  d'Arenberg,  the  Duchesse 
Azes,  the  Duchesse  d'Agen,  the  Princess  de  Broglie — 
1  more  or  less  related  to  the  Galard  family.  For  the 
:;ning  of  the  marriage-contract  a  splendid  matinee  was 
;yen  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  mother;  the  drawing- 
oms  were  exquisitely  decorated  with  flowers,  the  initials 
"  the  bride  and  bridegroom  being  inscribed  in  white  ca- 
'.  sllias  on  the  different  panels  of  the  walls,  and  in  the 
■ning-room  was  hung  a  life-size  knave  of  diamonds — 
ector  de  Galard,  Chamberlain  of  Charles  VI.,  having 
1  en  chosen  to  represent  that  particular  card  by  Pierre 
1  ingonneur,  the  inventor,  a  souvenir  which  has  been  per- 
|  tuated  in  the  family,  all  the  male  heirs  of  which  have 
I  en  christened  Hector. 


electric  lights,  Chinese  lanterns,  rockets,  and  huge  bon- 
fires; and  the  thunderous  rush  of  the  perpetually  flying  to- 
boggans, the  merry  shouts  of  their  occupants,  the  pict- 
uresque crowd  of  spectators — more  than  half  in  blanket 
costumes  of  many  colors,  white,  bright  red,  or  blue,  with 
their  gay  trimmings — the  red  blaze  of  the  bonfires,  and  the 
white  glare  of  the  electric  lights,  compose  a  scene  alto- 
gether unique. 

Mrs.  Langtry  did  not  trust  to  an  English  dressmaker  to 
prepare  fhe  dresses  for  her  rentr'ee  before  a  London  public, 
but  went  to  Worth.  Altogether  some  dozen  costumes 
have,  it  seems,  been  designed.  How  many  may  be  used 
we  do  not  pretend  to  know.  The  richest  and  most  lux- 
urious stuffs  that  Paris  can  produce  have  been  used. 
"  There  are  two  out-door  costumes,"  says  our  correspond- 
ent. "  The  skirt  of  the  first  is  mouse  gray  velvet,  with 
lines  of  gold  braid  around  it;  the  tunic  likewise  is  elab- 
orately embroidered  with  gold,  and  over  this  falls  a  jabot 
of  old  lace/  The  second  costume,  however,  outrivals  the 
first  in  its  gorgeousness.  It  is  made  of  green  velvet;  around 
the  skirt  runs  a  wide  band  of  Impeyan  pheasants'  feathers, 
and  the  waistcoat  and  revers  are  entirely  composed  of  those 
metallic  plumes  that  glitter  and  glimmer  and  bedazzle  the 
eye  with  their  lustres  of  gold,  blue,  purple,  and  green  hues. 
Of  ball  dresses  there  are  also  two.  One  is  composed  of 
white  satin  and  violet  velvet;  the  satin  tablier  is  studded 
with  violets  and  pansies  applique  in  high  relief;  the  satin 
panels  are  lined  with  violet  velvet;  a  wide  velvet  sash 
crosses  the  hips  and  falls  on  the  satin  train ;  the  bodice  is 
of  velvet  and  is  decorated  with  pansies.  The  second  dress 
consists  of  a  skirt  of  large  gold  leaves  on  a  white  velvet 
ground;  the  bodice,  train,  and  sash  are  pale  pink  velvet, 
trimmed  with  roses  and  pearl  fringe.  But  perhaps  M. 
Worth's  conceptions  reach  their  highest  point  in  the  recep- 
tion dress.  This  is  composed  of  poplin  and  satin  in  har- 
monies of  pink.  The  trimmings  are  gold  and  black  passe- 
menterie, embellished  with  large  gold  coins;  the  bodice  is 
of  pink  poplin,  decorated  with  gold  epaulettes."  Dress  is 
an  important  weapon  in  Mrs.  Langtry's  armor,  perhaps  the 
most  important — after  her  face. 

"  I  wish,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Kansas  City  Times,  "  I 
could  trust  my  pen  to  picture  for  you  some  one  or  more  of 
the  Boston  girls  one  sees  on  Commonwealth  Avenue  or 
Beacon  Street  of  a  pleasant  afternoon.  They  are  not  to 
be  equaled.  And  remember  that  I  am  impartial  enough, 
for  Boston  girls  are  not  my  preference  as  a  rule.  Not 
'Frisco,  with  its  women  of  beautiful  brawn;  not  Bal- 
timore, with  its  women  of  rounded  figures  and  dark 
eyes  and  hair;  not  New  York,  with  its  women  of  graceful 
carriage  and  easy  unconsciousness — not  one  of  these  can 
show  you  the  type  of  a  beautiful  Boston  girl.  She  has 
hair  that  looks  as  though  it  were  sand  and  sunbeams  inter- 
woven— that  clear  complexion  tinged  with  red  that  makes 
one  think  of  a  berry  buried  in  a  lily;  well-cut  nose  and 
mouth ;  the  low,  Greek  forehead  with  the  hair  brushed  off 
it;  the  flat  back  and  well-turned  shoulders  of  an  English 
girl,  and  the  nervous,  pliant  movement  in  action  of  an 
athlete.  She  rides  and  plays  tennis,  swims  and  snoots 
sometimes,  and  carries  about  with  her  a  fresh-air  kind  of 
atmosphere  that  makes  one's  eyes  brighten  and  nerves 
tingle  at  the  sight  of  health  so  charmingly  housed." 


ART    AT    THE    EXPOSITION. 


Our  New  Orleans  Correspondent  tells  of  the  California  Pictures  There. 


hi:::. 


Dn  the  toboggan  slide  in  Montreal,  it  is  quite  common 
t  >ee  three  or  four  young  men  and  maidens  dashing  down 
i:  one  toboggan,  the  man  in  rear  steering  with  one  foot 
« ich  rests  on  the  snow  behind.  Two  or  three  large-sized 
:<  oggans  hold  six  or  eight  people,  tightly  packed.  Of 
:  irse,  the  heavier  the  toboggan,  the  greater  the  momen- 
:i  i  with  which  it  dashes  down.  The  only  danger  is  as  the 
:<  oggan  nears  the  end  of  the  slope,  where  the  dividing 
i  :s  have  ceased,  and,  without  care  in  steering,  collisions 
N  by  no  means  unlikely,  when  toboggans  are  following 
s  h  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  a  heavy  one  may  over- 
a ;  a  lighter  whose  momentum  is  exhausted.  But  quick 
H  ightning  the  occupants  are  up,  and  dragging  their  tobog- 
S  off  the  scene,  to  remount  the  hill,  andrepeat  the  dizzy 
i  :ent.     At  night  the  sides  are  brilliantly  lighted  with 


Fashion's  Follies:  Belts  with  handsome  clasps  have  re- 
turned to  favor. White  violets  in  the  East  are  very  rare 

and  very  fashionable,  because  a  tiny  bunch  costs  five  dol- 
lars.  The  latest  Parisian  phantasy  is  to  make  one-half  a 

dress  of  plain  velvet,  and  the  other  half  of  brocade . The 

world  does  not  know  how  many  young  ladies  anoint  their 
hands  with  cold  cream  every  night  and  sleep  with  kid 

gloves  on. Earnest  efforts  are  being  made,  it  is  said,  by 

the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  bring  back  to  popular 

favor  the  ancient  quadrille. The  latest  novelties  in  table 

linen  are  globes  and  blocks  scattered  over  the  surface,  with 
wide  bands  for  border,  either  with  or  without  sprays,  scrolls, 
or  the  Greek  pattern  superimposed  upon  the  band.  The 
napkins  always  match  in  design.  Fine  table  linen  must  be 
embroidered  with  the  initials,  or  else  the  monogram,  of  the 

lady  of  the  house. It  appears  the  latest  wrinkle  in  the 

way  of  ornamentation  for  a  wedding  breakfast  table  is  to 
have  the  photographs  of  the  bride  and  groom  enclosed  in 

a  block  of  transparent  ice. Silk  stockings,  with  the  foot 

of  escurial  lace,  are  worn  over  very  fine  merino  socks, 
reaching  only  to  the  ankle. A  novelty  is  a  leather  bod- 
ice stamped  out  so  that  the  silk  lining  shows  beneath,  all 
the  holes  or  designs  being  bordered  with  gold  thread  in 
tambour  stitch. In  many  fashionable  houses,  particu- 
larly in  the  country,  the  use  of  gas  has  been  entirely  dis- 
continued in  order  to  display  and  utilize  the  various  rare 

and   beautiful  lamps. Powder  and  patches  are  much 

wom  at  the  theatre  in  Paris,  as  well  as  at  dinner  parties. 

Very  large  seal  rings  appear  to  have  come  suddenly 

into  fashion  among  ladies. Collars  have  taken  the  place 

of  the  once  favorite  fichu  in  feminine  estimation. The 

Princess  of  Wales  recently  carried  a  bouquet  made<6f  pur- 
ple Russian  violets  shaped  like  an  open  fan,  with  a  big 
Jacqueminot  rose  in  the  centre,  with  a  golden  humming-bird 
hovering  over  it.  The  bird  was  attached  to  a  fine  spiral 
wire,  and  fluttered  with  the  slightest  movement  of  the  royal 

hand. There  is  a  lady  living  in  Cambridge  who  fastens 

her  seal-skin  sacque  with  a  silver  clasp  that  her  grandfather 
picked  up  with  an  officer's  cloak  on  the  field  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo. It  is  generally  admitted  that  English  wom- 
en wear  their  gowns  lower  in  the  neck  than  their  sisters  of 
any  other  nationality;  but  just  now  the  English  fashions 
seem  to  be  running  in  the  direction  of  fairly  high-necked 
gowns  for  everything  but  court  costumes,  while  the  French 
and  American  papers  prescribe  the  very  slightest  of  waists. 


The  skin  of  Campi,  the  Paris  murderer,  has  been 
tanned,  and  will  be  used  in  binding  the  books  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  his  crime,  which  were  published. 


William  Cullen  Bryant  has  been  dead  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  letters  directed  to  him  are  received  almost  daily 
at  the  office  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 


The  Art  Gallery  has  at  last  been  opened,  and  presents  a 
larger  number  of  good  pictures  than  I  had  thought  it  would 
some  time  ago.  Indeed,  there  are  many  that  would  at- 
tract attention  anywhere  in  the  world,  although  the  collec- 
tion, on  the  whole,  does  not  compare  with  that  presented 
at  the  Centennial.  All  of  the  "schools"  were  represented 
in  Philadelphia — the  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  English, 
American,  and  French.  The  contributors  here  are  only 
Belgian,  Mexican,  and  American,  with  a  few  English,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  French,  and  one  Russian  among  the  lat- 
ter. The  building  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length 
by  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  a  Gothic  portico  in 
front,  and  is  mostly  constructed  of  iron  and  glass.  It  is 
not  a  magnificent  piece  of  architecture,  but  it  is  most 
admirably  lighted  by  day,  and  is  illuminated  by  over 
twelve  hundred  incandescent  electric  lights  at  night.  This 
art  building  is  divided  into  one  gallery  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  by  fifty  feet  and  two  others  one  hundred  by  fifty  feet 
each,  and  a  gallery  fifty  feet  square  for  statuary.  It  cost 
about  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  is  fire-proof.  The  larg- 
er gallery  has  been  adorned  by  many  excellent  examples 
of  American  art,  with  here  and  there  a  choice  piece  from 
Germany,  France,  England,  and  Italy.  The  two  smaller 
galleries  have  been  given  over  respectively  to  Mexico  and 
Belgium.  In  the  space  fifty  feet  square,  which  has  been 
denominated  Statuary  Hall,  are  a  few  small  but  handsome 
specimens  of  native  and  foreign  bronzes  and  marble,  a 
number  of  which  will  challenge  admiration. 

I  had  only  time  to  stroll  through  the  American  gallery 
tb-day,  but  tarried  long  enough  to  find  myself  in  the  midst 
of  familiar  scenes.  Near  the  north  end  of  the  eastern  wall 
is  Tom  Hill's  "  Heart  of  the  Sierra,"  which  many  like  bet- 
ter than  anything  else  in  the  hall,  and  which  art  critics  from 
over  the  sea  are  trying  to  secure  for  Antwerp  and  Berlin. 
It  was  painted  about  eight  years  ago,  and  is  at  present  the 
property,  I  believe,  of  Mr.  Baldwin.  Next  to  this,  on  the 
right,  is  a  "  Glimpse  of  Monterey,"  by  Yelland.  Near  by 
is  "  Morocco  Prisoners,"  a  powerful  desert  picture,  of  the 
French  school ,  by  Benjamin  Constant.  In  the  same  neigh- 
borhood is  a  highly  colored  bright-looking  painting,  with 
no  name,  but  which,  I  fancy,  is  a  Spanish  wedding,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  Close  by  is  an  effective  bit  of 
beech,  by  William  T.  Richards.  Adjoining  is  "  Pollard 
Willows,"  by  Julian  Rix. 

A  fine  piece  of  work,  and  no  mistake,  is  Tom  Hill's 
"  Yellowstone  Canon,"  which  may  be  seen  almost  opposite 
the  entrance,  near  the  middle  of  the  hall.  This  picture 
attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention;  and,  although  the  artist 
has  undoubtedly  put  in  much  faithful  work,  few  can  be- 
hold it  with  the  same  admiration  they  bestow  upon  the 
"  Heart  of  the  Sierra."  This  painting  is  six  by  eight  feet; 
and  next  to  it  is  the  "  Jungfrau,"  five  by  seven  feet,  by 
L.  R.  Mignot.  I  am  glad  to  see  these  two  mountain  pieces 
by  celebrated  artists  side  by  side,  especially  as  the  crowds 
linger  much  the  longest  before  that  of  the  Californian. 
Ne\t  is  a  marine  scene — a  French  piece,  and  an  excellent 
bit  of  work — by  Maurice  Poisson.  Then  comes  a  good 
study  of  mountains — "Bavarian  Alps" — by  Carl  Miller; 
and  then  a  bright,  pleasing  little  "  Sugar  Camp"  scene  by 
William  Hart.  Right  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  wall, 
and  hung  in  an  excellent  way,  are  Tavernier's  "  Waiting  •^-' 
for  Montezuma  "  and  "  Hill's  "  Early  Morning  in  the  Yo- 
semite  " — loaned  by  Irving  M.  Scott,  who  is  also  the  owner 
of  Yelland's  "  Glimpse  of  Monterey."  Imediately  under 
these  is  L.  R.  Mignot's  "  Niagara  Falls,"  which  I  don't 
much  like.  To  the  right  of  this  central  group  is  a  paint- 
ing of  Adam  and  Eve,  about  life  size,  by  Tojetti.  Next 
is  a  very  realistic  piece  of  work,  called  "  Norman  Cattle," 
by  Ayman  Pezant.  Again  we  come  to  something  with  a 
crowd  before  it — all  chinning  admiringly — Tom  Hill's 
"  Yosemite  Valley,"  from  old  Inspiration  Point.  A  few 
steps  bring  us  in  front  of  a  good,  strong  marine  picture  by 
M.  F.  H.  de  Hass,  and  near  is  a  gladiatorial  scene,  by  E. 
H.  Blashfield.  Then  we  shudder  before  a  realistic  piece 
of  uninviting  art,  by  Peter  Rothermel,  whose  magnificent 
painting  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  at  the  Centennial  none 
who  saw  it  will  ever  forget.  In  the  very  centre  of  the 
southern  end  of  the  hall  may  be  seen  "  The  Last  Spike  "; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  beholders  may  be  seen 
Tom  Hill,  its  owner,  in  ecstacies  over  the  theme.  "  This 
man,  about  to  drive  the  last  spike,"  said  the  artist,  "is 
Leland  Stanford,  the  President  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad."  In  an  excellent  position  near  by  is  Virgil 
Williams's  "  Roman  Pilgrims,"  which  is  very  well  liked. 

A  picture  that  pleased  me  very  much  is  "  Pickwick  and 
Sam  Weller,"  by  G.  C.  Eichbaum;  also  the  "Minute 
Men  of  the  Revolution."  A  "  Camel  Train  on  the  Banks 
of  the  Nile  "  is  a  piece  of  marvelously  soft  twilight  effect; 
"Sleeping  Child,"  by  Perrault,  is  very  beautiful;  at  the 
north  end  of  the  gallery  is  a  curious  painting,  twenty-four 
feet  by  twelve,  called  the  "  Return  from  the  Market,"  by 
Tozef  Chelmonski,  which  took  the  first  premium  at  some 
European  fair;  an  original  of  "  Rubens,"  by  Vandyke; 
"  Morning  in  the  Swamp,"  by  M.  Strauss;  "  Horse's 
Head  "  and  "  Dog  Cart,"  by  Arthur  Nahl ;  a  brook  study, 
by  Keith;  "Girl  at  Spring,"  by  Narjot,  and  some  others. 
There  are  about  one  thousand  that  I  have  not  mentioned, 
some  of  which  are  indifferent;  and  there  are  half  as  many 
more  that  have  been  rejected  and  reboxed.  The  pictures 
by  California  artists  are  all  in  good  places  and  in  groups  ef 
other  generally  acceptable  works.  I  may,  in  a  future  let- 
ter, touch  briefly  upon  some  others  in  the  exhibit. 

On  the  whole,  Mapleson's  two  full  weeks  of  opera  did  a 
fine  business.  Patti  sang  five  times  and  Nevada  three 
times.  The  latter  overtaxed  herself  in  "  Faust"  on  Thurs- 
day night  of  the  second  week, and  disappointed  two  audi- 
ences afterward. 

Aimee  played  fourteen  nights  and  four  afternoons  to 
half,  large,  and  always  good  audiences.  Her  English- 
speaking  play  is  not  a  stem-winder,  and  I  doubt  whether 
it  will  crowd  many  houses  in  San  Francisco.  Aimee  is 
the  same  old  girl,  but  looks  younger;  is  as  jolly  as  ever, 
and  sings  as  poorly  as  she  did  at  the  California  in  1S79. 
New  Orleans,  February  13, 1885-  B-  C.  f. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

Persona!  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

E.  V.  Smalley  is  in  New  Orleans,  preparing  a  paper  on  the  Ex- 
position for  the  March  Century. 

Captain  Mayne  Reid  left  a  posthumous  novel,  "The  Pierced 
Heart,"  which  is  soon  to  be  published. 

The  "  Almanach  de  Gotba  "  has  now  been  published  continu- 
ously for  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years. 

The  Villon  translations  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "by  John  Payne 
sell  now  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each. 

Julian  Hawthorne  is  writing  an  "athletic"  novel  for  Outing. 
The  story  is  to  be  entitled  "Love  and  a  Name."  It  will  have  an 
out-of-doors  flavor. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  does  most  of  his  writing— musical  composi- 
tion, rather — between  midnight  and  sunrise.  He  selects  that  time 
because  it  is  so  quiet. 

Philippe  D'Ennery,  author  of  "The  Two  Orphans,"  is  said  to 
have  amassed  a  fortune  of  two  millions  of  dollars  from  the  nearly 
three  hundred  plays  he  has  written. 

Andrew  Lang,  the  Literary  World  learns,  is  the  author  of  the 
skit  upon  "Dark  Days" — "Much  Darker  Days,"  which  has  ex- 
cited so  much  praise  in  the  London  reviews. 

As  the  letters  of  Lord  Lytton  were  suppressed,  no  copyright  in 
the  volume  was  secured  in  England ;  consequently  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  American  reprint. 

Mr.  Leander  Richardson,  the  dramatic  critic  and  correspondent, 
will  shortlv  publish  a  volume  of  his  impressions  of  London.  It  is 
somewhat  "on  the  order  of  Max  O'Rell's  "John  Bull." 

An  expert  purchased  the  other  day  of  an  itinerant  book-peddler 
in  London,  tor  six  cents,  a  rare  volume  by  Increase  Mather,  pub- 
lished in  Boston  in  169S,  the  real  value  of  which  is  estimated  at 
sixty  dollars. 

The  alleged  royal  descent  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  over  which  Car- 
lyle  moralized,  will  be  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Walter  Rye, 
denouncing  it  as  a  fabrication,  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the 
London  Genealogist. 

The  market  price  of  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Jay  Gould's  "History 
of  Delaware  County  "  is  greater  than  the  market  price  of  the  first 
edition  of  Bryant's  poems,  of  Hawthorne's  "Marble  Faun,"  or  of 
Longfellow's  "  Hyperion." 

The  dining-room  described  in  Mr.  Henry  James's  story  of  "The 
Bostonians  "  is  said  to  be  that  of  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields.  There  is 
a  report  that  Mr.  James  is  never  coming  back  to  America.  If  this 
is  true,  we  may  perhaps  expect  many  more  characteristic  and  easily 
recognizable  "  types  "  in  his  stories. 

All  Boston  is  down  on  Henry  James  for  caricaturing  in  his  latest 
alleged  novel  Miss  Birdseye,  one  of  the  lovable  and  philanthropic 
old  ladies  of  the  Beacon  Hill  community,  of  whom  James's  bird's- 
eye  view  is  considered  as  inaccurate  as  it  is  impolitic. 

Ernest  Renan  is  described  by  a  man  who  has  heard  him  as 
"  bulky,  short,  fat,  rosy,  with  large  features,  long  gray  hair,  a  large 
nose,  small  eyes,  a  well-shaped  mouth,"  and  his  manner  as  a  lect- 
urer as  "gay,  very  gay,  and  his  gayety  as  rather  comical." 

The  famous  Mazarin  Bible  was  sold  at  the  Syston  Park  Library 
sale  in  London,  on  the  13th  ultimo,  for  thirty-nine  hundred  pounds, 
the  successful  competitor  being  Mr.  Quaritch.  The  Mazarin  Bible 
is  the  earliest  book  printed  with  metal  types  by  the  inventors  of 
printing.     It  is  dated  1450-55. 

Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont  is  charged  by  the  Current  with  hav- 
ing pillaged  the  entire  matter  of  the  financial  work  which  he  has 
just  issued  under  the  title  of  "The  Impending  Crisis,"  from  the 
columns  of  that  journal,  to  which  it  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph O.  Rutter,  President  of  the  Traders'  Bank,  Chicago,  under 
the  title  of  "  About  Finances." 

Oddly  enough,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  apparently  regards  the  word 
"  purple,"  in  the  familiar  phrase  "  purple  and  fine  linen,"  as  an  ad- 
jective qualifying  "linen.  In  the  latest  installments  of  his  clev- 
erly written  novel,  "The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,"  in  the  Century 
Magazine,  he  makes  one  of  the  characters,  an  educated  gentleman, 
speak  of  "  people  whose  houses  are  rich  and  whose  linen  is  purple 
and  fine." 

O.  B.  Bunce,  who  has  so  long  presided  over  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  Messrs.  Appleton's  establishment,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  editor  of  Appleton's  Journal,  has  written  a  new  book — this 
time  a  novel— which  his  own  firm  will  publish.  It  will  be  entitled 
"Adventures  ot  Timias  Terrystone."  It  describes  the  career  of  a 
New  York  artist,  about  whom  there  is  neither  mystery,  tragedy, 
nor  crime. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  described  by  an  acquaintance  as 
looking  twenty  years  younger  than  he  is.  Although  seventy-five, 
he  is  as  lithe  and  bright  as  il  he  were  fifty-five,  with  as  keen  wit 
and  kindly  smile  as  ever.  With  him  literature  has  never  been  a 
profession,  but  a  recreation,  and  his  works  abundantly  prove  the 
value  in  spontaneity  and  freshness  of  a  pen  unbluntea  by  stated- 
ness  and  overwork. 

Thackeray  was  wonderfully  felicitous  in  his  invention  of  names 
and  titles.  He  is  the  godfather  of  two  newspapers — Vanity  Fair 
and  Pall  Mall  Gziette— and  it  may  not  be  generally  remembered 
that  he  ante-dated  the  creation  of  a  royal  dukedom  when  Major 
Pendennis  gave  it  as  a  proof  of  the  social  standing  of  Lady  Mira- 
bel that  she  had  been  received  by  Lady  Rockminster  and  the 
Duchess  of  Connaught. 

Mr.  Cable  expresses  calm  indifference  at  Creole  criticism  of  his 
works.  He  is  reported  to  say:  "  I  have  noticed  that  all  the  criti- 
cisms come  from  the  Creoles  themselves,  who  are,  of  course,  insensi- 
ble of  their  own  errors  in  the  use  of  English,  and  hence  are  hardly 
to  be  laken  as  competent  critics  of  my  books  in  that  respect.  As 
to  their  characteristics,  the  very  violence  of  their  attack  upon  my 
works  only  serves  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  characters  as  I  have 
drawn  them." 

General  George  B.  McClcllan  will  contribute  two  papers  to  the 
Century  war  series— one  of  a  general  nature  on  the  peninsula  cam- 
paign, and  the  second  on  the  battle  of  Antietam.  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  who  until  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  commanded  the 
Confederate  forces  opposed  to  General  McClellan  in  the  same  cam- 
paign, will  write  of  the  Confederate  side,  covering  the  period  from 
Manassas  to  Seven  Pines,  dealing  with  b  jth  battles,  and  with  his 
own  relations  and  differences  with  Jefferson  Davis.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  General  Johnston  was  wounded  at  Seven  Pines, 
and  was  soon  after  succeeded  in  command  by  General  Lee. 


New    Books. 

The  Excelsior  Publishing  House,  New  York,  has  recently  pub- 
lished Wilson's  "Ball-room  Guide,'' and  number  three  of  Burdelt's 
Series  of  Recitations  and  Readings,  "  Negro  Dialect."  They  arc 
for  sale  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company;  price,  50  cents  and 
25  cents,  respectively. 

The  latest  issues  of  the  Harper's  "  Franklin  Square  Library  " 
are  "  Ichabod :  A  Portrait,"  by  Bertha  Thomas,  and  "George 
Eliot's  Life,  Related  in  her  Letters  and  Journals, "in  three  volumes, 
arranged  and  edited  by  her  husband,  J.  W.  Cross.  The  latter 
work  has  also  been  published  by  Harper  Bros.,  New  York,  uni- 
formly with  their  library  edition  of  her  novels.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


Clements  R.  Markham,  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  has  written  a  series  of  lives  of  the 

freat  navigators  of  former  times,  under  the  title  of  "The  Sea 
athers."  it  begins  with  Prince  Henry,  the  Navigator,  and  re- 
hearses the  lives  of  the  principal  navigators  up  to  the  time  of  Na- 
thaniel Dance.  It  is  a  small  volume,  but  evidently  the  result  of 
much  labor,  and  presents  the  subjects  in  an  extremely  interesting 
manner.  It  is  published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by 
A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

The  vast  amount  of  litigation  resulting  from  the  conflict,  or 
seeming  conflict,  of  the  United  Slates  property  and  mining  laws 
and  those  of  Mexico,  has  made  a  work  on  the  laws  of  Mexico  a 
necessity  to  our  lawyers.  Such  an  one  has  been  prepared  by  Fred- 
erick Hall,  Esq.,  counselor-at-law  in  this  city.  It  is  entitled 
"  The  Laws  of  Mexico,"  and  is  a  compilation  and  treatise  relating 
to  real  property,  mines,  water  rights,  personal  rights,  contracts, 
and  inheritances.  It  is  published  and  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

In  a  little  volume,  entitled  "Women,  Plumbers,  and  Doctors; 
or,  Household  Sanitation,"  Mrs.  H.  W.  Plunkett  advances  the 
theory  that  "if  women  and  plumbers  do  their  whole  sanitary 
duly,  there  will  be  comparatively  little  occasion  for  the  services  of 
the  doctors."  The  ideas  are  not  new,  but  are  well  chosen  and 
clearly  expressed,  and  the  subject  is  one  that  commands  very  gen- 
eral attention  at  the  present  time.  The  text  is  fully  explained  by 
numerous  diagrams  and  illustrations.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co. 

"  The  Money-Makers  "  is  the  title  of  a  book  written  in  reply  to 
"The  Bread-Winners,"  and,  like  it,  anonymously.  It  isthe  "Pil- 
grim's Progress  "  of  a  modern  Christian,  who  enters  the  journalist's 
profession,  and  inaugurating  a  crusade  against  those  capitalists 
who  corrupt  the  government  for  their  own  ends,  finally  attains 
honor  and  wealth.  The  author  states  that  a  novel  does  not  suc- 
ceed nowadays  unless  the  author  descends  to  "the  literary  artifices 
that  pique  curiosity,"  so  he  declares  that  his  name  shall  remain  a 
profound  secret,  and  dubs  it  "An  Answer  to  'The  Bread-Win- 
ners.'" Except  that  it  contains  a  startling  expose'  of  the  methods 
of  a  certain  corrupt  class  of  journals,  these  two  "  literary  artifices  " 
are  its  only  claims  to  public  interest.  However,  it  contains  many 
graphic  sketches  of  persons,  scenes,  and  incidents  that  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  practiced  journalist.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Tames  T. 
White  &  Co. 

The  two  concluding  parts,  Nos.  7,  and  8  and  9,  of  Admiral  Porter's 
romance,  "Allan  Dare  and  Robert  le  Diable,"  have  recently  been 
published,  completing  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  tales  written 
in  the  past  half-century.  It  is  extraordinary  in  many  respects — it 
covers  nearly  nine  hundred  large  pages  of  matter,  it  is  very  strange- 
ly written,  and  it  resembles,  and  at  the  same  time  does  not  resem- 
ble, a  great  many  of  the  principal  works  of  fiction.  The  plot, 
which  has  already  been  outlined  in  the  Argonaut,  is  hackneyed 
enough,  but  it  is  so  dressed  in  a  wealth  of  intensely  sensational  in- 
cidents as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the 
book  is  that  everything  and  everybody  is  superlatively  something — 
handsome  or  ugly,  powerful,  virtuous,  vicious — even  in  one  case 
superlatively  mediocre.  It  reminds  one,  in  some  of  the  incidents, 
of  "Les  Miserables,"  in  others  of  Gaboriau's  detective  stories, 
and  so  on,  but,  unlike  most  modern  novels,  nothing  is  barely  hinted 
at  and  left  to  the  imagination;  on  the  contrary,  the  book  is  writ- 
ten with  an  ingenuousness  that  reminds  one  of  Artemus  Ward's 
parenthetical  remark,  "the  4going  is  sarkasm."  The  story  is  sen- 
sational, and,  to  some,  interesting,  but  to  the  general  reader  the 
attraction  lies  more  in  a  curiosity  as  to  how  the  author  will  extri- 
cate the  characters  from  the  complications  in  which  he  entangles 
them  than  in  any  interest  in  the  characters  themselves.  It  con- 
tains several  good  illustrations  by  Alfred  Fredericks.  Published, 
in  nine  parts,  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  James 
T.  White  &  Co.;  price,  25  cents  per  part. 


Journalistic    Chit-cliat. 
Miss  Lilian  Whiting  has  been  made  literary  editor  of  the  Boston 
Traveler. 

Margaret  Eytinge  writes  the  humorous  matter  on  the  last  page 
of  Harpers  Bazar. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Buckle,  the  present  editor-in-chief  of  the  London 
Times,  is  only  a  few  years  past  twenty. 

Montgomery  Schuyler,  of  the  New  York  Times,  will,  it  is  said 
succeed  the  missing  Conant  as  managing  editor  of  Harper's 
Weekly. 

The  foreign  telegrams  of  the  London  Times,  including  a  long 
letter  from  Khartoum,  cost,  one  single  day  last  autumn,  ten  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  Paris  Petit  Journal  has  a  minimum  circulation  of  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  copies,  without  doubt  the  largest 
newspaper  circulation  in  the  world. 

There  are  fewer  daily  papers  in  London  now  than  there  were  a 
generation  ago,  and  it  is  the  same  process  of  the  extinction  of  the 
weakest  that  seems  to  be  going  on  in  New  York.  But  the  great 
London  dailies  have  made  themselves  strong,  not  by  cheap  prices, 
but  by  good  work. 

Some  time  ago  Lord  Wolseley  wrote:  "Newspaper  correspond- 
ents and  all  that  race  of  drones  are  incumbrances  to  the  army. 
They  eat  the  rations  of  the  fighting  men  and  do  no  work.  What 
is  written  by  them  is  believed  by  the  army,  and  will  soon  be  cred- 
ited by  the  enemy,  having  reached  the  latter  through  the  medium 
of  those  newly  invented  curses  to  armies— namely,  newspaper  cor- 
respondents. 

Tastes  in  typography  run  sometimes  very  queerly.  A  Washing- 
ton newspaper  dislikes  capital  letters,  and  excludes  them  from  all 
sorts  of  places  which  they  have  been  acustomed  to  frequent.  The 
house  of  representatives  looks  ordinary,  and  would  almost  be 
passed  by  as  a  stranger,  shorn  thus  of  the  majesty  of  its  usual  ini- 
tials. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  Boston  newspaper  will  seize  upon 
this  idea  in  an  ungenerous  spirit,  and  go  to  printing  things  about 
london,  paris,  ana  new  york. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  brain- workers  in  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  edi- 
tor of  ffhrper's  Weekly,  who  is  supposed  to  have  wandered  away 
while  out  of  his  mind.  Mr.  Conant  has  been  taxing  his  brain  be- 
yond its  powers  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  a  hard-working 
journalist  on  a  daily  paper  until  he  went  to  the  Harpers,  and  there 
he  worked  as  hard  on  the  Weekly,  for  the  work  of  a  weekly  illus- 
trated newspaper  is  never  finished.  As  a  rule,  he  got  to  bed  not 
earlier  than  midnight,  and  was  at  his  desk  in  Franklin  Square  by 
nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Then  he  took  his  vacation  in 
small  installments— a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  throughout  the  year— 
instead  of  going  off  for  a  few  weeks  in  midsummer. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  recent  campaigns  in  the  Soudan  is  the 
mortality  among  newspaper  correspondents.  In  General  Stewart's 
two  battles  three  of  the  "specials  were  killed.  At  Abu-Klea  fell 
Colonel  Burnaby  (for  it  was  only  in  his  capacity  as  correspondent 
of  the  London  Morning  Post  that  the  hero  of  the  "  Ride  to  Khiva  ' 
was  permitted  to  follow  the  expedition);  and  in  the  fight  before 
Metemneh,  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the  Standard,  and  Mr.  Herbert^of  the 
Post,  met  death  in 
vinus  Soudan  cxped: 

severely  wounded,  and  it  will  not  be* forgotten  that  the  most  nota- 
ble of  the  later  generation  of  specials,  Mr.  Edmund  O'Donovan,  of 
the  Daily  IVeivs,  of  Mcrv  celebrity,  was  annihilated  with  the  army 
of  the  unfortunate  General  Hicks.  Mr.  Vizetelly,  of  the  London 
Graphic,  was  taken  prisoner  about  the  same  time  by  the  Mahdi, 
and  doubt  remains  whether  he  has  been  murdered  or  is  still  alive 
in  the  camp  of  the  fanatics,  making  notes  and  sketches  for  the 
future  profit  of  his  paper  and  the  enlightenment  of  his  fellow-men. 


ameron,of  the  Standard,  and  Mr.  Herbert,  of  the 
l  the  discharge  of  newspaper  duty.  In  the  prc- 
edition  Mr.  Burleigh,  of  the  Central  JVnvs,  was 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

If  Yseulte  Dudley  will  tell  us  how  she  pronounces  her  front  name 
all  will  be  forgiven.— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Between  them  El  Mahdi  in  the  Soudan  and  El  Pahdi  in  Ireland 
are  giving  poor  John  Bull  plenty  to  to.— Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

A  deserter  from  the  army  was  taxed  with  being  a  coward.  He 
replied  that  he  would  rather  be  a  coward  all  his  life  than  a  corpse 
fifteen  minutes. — Ex. 

"  The  chariot  of  revolution  is  rolling  onward,  and  gnashing  its 
teeth  as  it  rolls,"  is  what  a  Berlin  revolutionist  told  the  students 
in  a  speech. — Dutch  Joke. 

The  Ouray  (Col.)  Solid  Muldoon  closes  a  notice  to  advertisers  as 
follows :  "  We  have  labored  six  years  to  establish  the  Muldoon,  and 
are  not  engaged  in  journalism  for  our  health." 

"What  do  you  think  of  Fielding?"  asked  a  Boston  girl  of  a 
Harvard  graduate.  "  Oh,  it's  important,  of  course;  but  it  don't 
amount  to  anything  without  good  batting."—^*. 

A  man  out  in  Miles  City,  Montana,  having  a  balky  mare,  put  a 
dynamite  cartridge  under  ner  and  blew  her  up.  Ihc  fiend  was 
promptly  arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  a  filly-buster.— .£*. 

"What's  the  ante?"  inquired  a  gambler  of  a  pretty  girl,  who 
took  tickets  for  the  fair,  at  the  dof  r  of  the  church.  "Twenty-five 
cents  to  come  in;  no  limit  to  the  game,"  replied  the  girl. — Ex. 

In  a  Sunday-school  the  teacher  had  been  explaining  the  text : 
"  Let  your  loins  be  girded."  Wishing  to  see  if  they  understood 
the  explanation,  he  said  to  a  boy:  "  Well,  tell  me  how  and  why 
we  are  commanded  to  gird  up  our  loins?"  "To  keep  up  our 
breeches,  sir,"  replied  the  youth. — Ex. 

Dr.  Delauney,  the  French  physiologist,  declares  that  a  person 
who  lies  on  the  right  side  has  incoherent  and  absurd  dreams.  This 
may  be  so  in  France,  but  it  is  not  true  here.  The  man  who  lies  on 
the  right  side  here  generally  has  a  clear  conscience  and  a  real  big 
office.  It  is  the  man  who  lies  on  the  wrong  side  who  has  the  bad 
dreams. — Ex. 

Yseult  Dudley  has  been  likened  unto  Charlotte  Corday  by  one 
of  the  daily  newspapers.  It  may  be  a  just  comparison ;  but  it  will 
be  remembered  that  Charlotte  Corday  stabbed  Marat  while  he  was 
taking  a  bath.  Had  Yseult  Dudley  waited  to  capture  O'Donovan 
Rossa  in  a  bath-tub,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  would  ever  have 
suffered  at  her  hand. — Puck. 

Wife — "  What-a  number  of  ladies  there  were  at  church  wearing 
sealskin  sacques.  I  counted  no  less  than  twenty-seven."  Hus- 
band (who  won't  see  the  point) — "  Do  you  think  that  is  the  proper 
way  to  occupy^one's  mind  while  at  church?  I  didn't  notice  a  sin- 
gle one."  Wife—"  No,  one  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  notice  such 
things  when  one's  asleep." — iVew  York  Sun. 

The  habit  which  frontier  postmasters  have  of  carrying  the  mail 
around  in  the  pockets  of  their  trousers  vexes  the  souls  of  the  cow- 
boys. When  one  of  the  latter  species  has  ridden  two  hundred 
miles  after  his  mail,  and  is  told  by  the  postmaster's  wife  that  the 
postoffice  has  gone  after  a  barrel  of  water  and  won't  be  back  for 
two  days,  the  "cow-puncher"  feels  like  complaining  to  the  Govp 
ernment. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Great-grandfather  McFlannigan — "  Oi'm  thinkin'  that  Ameriky 
(puff)  wud  be  a  (puff)  foine  place  (puff )  for  yez  to  imigrate  to,  Pat 
(puff),  me  b'y."  Grandfather  McFlannigan  (Pat  arrived  in  Amer- 
ica— "  Shure  (puff)  an'  me  ould  daddy  (puff)  wuz  right.  Ameriky 
is  a  foine  place."  Father  Flannigan  (Pat's  son)—"  It  was  a  great 
day  for  me  when  father  left  old  Ireland."  Young  Flannigan  (son 
of  Pat's  son.—"  Bah  Jove!  America  is  a  blawsted  stewpia  ken  try; 
codfish  awistocwacy  and  bloomin'  cads;  not  at  all  like  England, 
y'know," — St.  Paul  Herald. 

Henry  Bowers  was  talking  about  hunting.  He  remarked  •  Nj. 
than  Kimble,  as  they  sat  around  the  grocery-store  stove  at  Onion 
Creek:  "  When  I  reckon  up  what  it  costs  me  for  ammunition,  the 
clothes  I  ruin  in  tramping  over  the  country,  and  what  I  lose  by 
neglecting  my  business,  every  quail  I  shoot  costs  me  five  dollars." 
"  Then  you  can  thank  your  stars  that  you  only  hit  onein  every  ten 
that  you  shoot  at.  It  is  lucky  that  you  are  such  a  poor  shot,  or 
you  would  bankrupt  yourself." — Texas  Si f tings. 

It  is  just  possible  for  a  man  to  be  too  polite  and  accommodating. 
John  Peterson,  of  Houston,  is  a  man  of  that  type.  He  was  eating 
dinner  at  a  restaurant,  when  a  Galveston  man  who  sat  opposite  to 
him,  and  who  had  just  finished,  lit  a  cigar  and  blew  a  cloud  of 
smoke  over  the  table  into  his  face.  John  Peterson  did  not  get  mad, 
as  some  Houston  people  might  have  done  when  thus  treated  by  a 
miscreant  from  a  rival  seaport.  On  the  contrary,  he  said,  very 
pleasantly:  "  If  my  eating  interferes  with  your  smoking,  just  say 
so,  and  1 11  wait  till  you  get  through." — Texas  Siftings. 

"  See  here,"  said  the  managing  editor,  kindly,  but  firmly,  to  the 
young  man  who  has  just  come  to  do  the  fires  and  dog-fights,  and 
assume  general  charge  of  the  entire  paper,  "you  must  be  a  little 
more  careful  in  your  grammar  and  spelling.  \  ou  make  too  much 
trouble  for  the  compositor  and  proof-reader.  You  say  in  this 
article  '  he  had  went  and  '  we  have  never  saw.'  Then  you  spell 
'  separate  '  with  two  ps  and  four  es,  and  you  say  '  we  have  come  to 
the  conclution'  and  'that  wearehorrafide  at  the  bear  ideea.'  Now, 
you  must  be  more  careful  and" — —  "  Aw,  well,  look  here,  Shorty, 
cried  the  new  young  man,  "give  a  fellow  a  chance.  You  got  to 
remember  I've  been  in  college  for  eight  years  and  haven't  had  a  | 
chance  to  learn  anything."  The  managing  editor  forgave  him, 
and  promoted  him  to  the  carrier  department. — Burdette  in  Brook- 
lyn Eagle.  x 

"  Talk  about  dynamite— I  can  tell  you  a  true  story  of  what  nitro> 
glycerine  once  diet  in  our  State.  It  was  out  near  Prairie  du  Chien, 
where  they  were  blasting  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul 
road.  The  contractor  had  several  kegs  of  the  stun"  in  an  under 
ground  place.  One  day  a  workman  left  the  place  open ;  by  and  by 
some  hogs  came  along,  found  a  keg^  open(  and,  as  glycerine  is  as 
sweet  almost  as  honey,  the  animal  filled  himself.  He  came  out  by 
and  by,  and  soon  wandered  into  a  stable  which  contained  aboul 
forty  horses  belonging  to  the  contractor.  The  hog  got  fooliDj 
around  among  the  horses'  hind  legs,  when  one  of  them  drew  on: 
and  gave  Mr.  Hog  a  good  one.  The  concussion  started  the  busi- 
ness, and  not  a  vestige  was  ever  discovered  of  the  hog,  of  a  singlt 
horse,  or  the  stable.  And  where  the  stable  once  stood  there  was* 
hole  in  the  earth  fifty  feet  deep  and  more  than  two  hundred  feet  if! 
circumference.    Fact,  gentlemen!  " — Madison  {Wis.)  Democrat, 

Now  that  Mr.  Howells  has  made  anachronism  popular,  the  coUD 
try  may  look  lor  an  improvement  in  literature.  The  following  r] 
a  selection  Irom  a  future  novel:  "  When  Gregory  arose  the  sun  w 
brightly  shining.  The  cool  wind  and  the  drifting  snow  chill 
him,  and  taking  off  his  coat  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  he  blew  1 
frozen  nose  and  raked  the  perspiration  from  his  reeking  bro' 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  Gregory  hurried  onward.  w 
he  reached  the  river  he  was  puzzled.  There  was  no  boat  in  si& 
and  he  knew  not  how  to  cross.  The  August  sun  beat  tiercel 
down,  and  standing  on  the  burning  sands,  Gregory  failed  to  enjo 
himself.  After  awhile  a  bright  idea  struck  him.  He  would  croi 
on  the  ice.  He  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  reached  the  oppt 
site  shore.  The  country  was  beautiful.  As  far  as  the  eye  coul 
reach  there  waved  the  rich  grass  of  the  prairie.  Stopping  under 
large  oak  tree  whose  leaves  waved  an  invitation.  Gregory  took  a 
ax  Irom  his  pocket  and  began  to  chop  wood.  Tne  coating  of  sle> 
fell  at  every  stroke.  When  he  had  kindled  a  lire  and  broiled  > 
oyster  which  he  had  killed  with  a  stick,  he  lay  down  in  the  co 
shade  and  sank  to  sleep.  How  long  he  slept  he  knew  not.  J" 
was  awakened  by  a  rain-storm.  Rising,  he  continued  his  cour 
over  the  parched  desert." — Arkansaw  Traveler. 
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BANQUET   OF    THE    LOYAL  LEGION. 

The  annual  banquet  of  California  Commandery 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States  was  held  last  Wednesday  evening 
in  the  Maison  Doree.  Thirty-five  members  had 
signified  their  intention  to  be  present,  and  a  most 
pleasant  evening  was  passed.  Every  preparation 
was  made  by  the  caterer  for  the  convenience  and 
enjoyment  of  the  guests.  In  front  of  each  guest 
was  the  uniquely  arranged  menu  and  a  dainty 
boutonniere.  In  the  centre  of  the  table  was  a 
large,  flat  mirror,  representing  a  lake  with  borders 
of  green  and  silvered  leaves.  In  its  midst  arose 
a  beautiful  trophh  of  nougat  and  orange,  arched 
in  design,  with  its  sides  bearing  horns  of  plenty 
artistically  contrived.  At  either  end  of  the  table 
were  smaller  mirrors,  on  whose  surface  rested 
crystal  candelabra,  while  elegant  pastry  and 
confectionery  pieces  were  arranged  here  and  there. 
At  half-past  six  o'clock  all  were  present,  and  the 
onslaught  on  the  following  elaborate  menu  was 
commenced : 

"MOLLIS    animus   et  ad  accipiend.im  et   ad  deponen- 
dam  offensionem." — Cicero,  Atticus  I. 

MOLOSCUS  COMES  (a  boon  companion). 

MENU. 

'  "The  wittles  is  up." — Bailey  Junior — Dickens. 

HUITRES   EN     COQUILLE— SAUTERNE. 

"  Testaceous  M.O.L.L.U.S.ks." — Worcester's  Dictionary. 

"  Away  down  Sout'  in  Tixey  dey'll  split  you  like  a  clam, 

*  For  dat,'  spoke  out   der  Breitmann,  '  I  do  not  gare  one 

tarn.' '  — Charles  G.  Leland. 

"  With  nicest  taste  it  met  our  thirsty  lips." 

— R.  B.  Sheridan. 

TOTAGE  A  LA  REINE. 
"  Now,   Caudle,  don't  swear  at   the  soup.     You  know 
there  must  be  soup." — Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures — 
Douglas  ye)  i  old. 

HORS   D'CEUVRES. 

Crevettes,  Caviar,  et  Olives. 

"  Peace  sitting  under  her  olive." — Maud — Tennyson. 

Poisson — Pompaneaux  en   Papillottes — Xeres, 
Pommes  de  terre  Parisiennes. 

'*  We  can  give  you  a  dish 
Of  some  decentish  fish." 

— Ingoldsby's  Legends — Barham. 
"  And  toasted  the  lass  with  golden  hair 
In  a  bumper  of  golden  sherry." 

— Miss  Kilmansegg — Tom  Hood. 
"  'Twas  he,  the  boy  didn't  fail, 

That  tuck  down  pataties  and  mail." 

— Larry  O'Toole — Thackeray. 
"  And  bold  Mat  Murphy  smiles,  I  ween." — Miles  O'Reilly. 

ENTREES. 

Cailles — Sauce  Toulouse — Claret. 

"  Make  the  stubborn  courage  quail." — Spenser. 
"  cVaz'*  jampridem  saucia  cura."  — Virgil. 

"  The  men  that  fought  and  prayed 
All  drank   as  'twas   their  mother's  milk,  and  not  a  man 
afraid."  — Oliver  Wendell  Hobnes. 

Ris  de  Veaux — Petits  Pois. 

"  We  love  the  weal  of  our  souls  and  bodies." — Bacon. 
"  To  walk  a  little  more  at  ease 

I  took  the  liberty  to  boil  my  peas." 

— Passionate  Pilgrim — Peter  Pindar. 

LEGUME. 

Artichauts — Sauce  Mayonnaise. 

"  Mademoiselle  de  la  Sauce  Mayonnaise, 
Extremely  correct  in  her  ways." 

— Bab  Ballads— W.S.  Gilbert. 

Ponche  a  la  Romaine. 

"  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all." 

— yulius  Casar — S/iakespeare. 

ROTI. 

Chapons  Truffes. 

"  Bienheureux  sont  les  chapons." — Beranger . 
"Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  Esculapius." — Socrates — Plato. 


"  Salad  was  born  to  do  me  good." 

—King  Henry  VI. — Shakespeare. 

ENTREMENTS. 

Soufflees   Parisiennes. 

"  Si  on  vous  donne  un  soufflet,  rendez  en  quat^e,  n'tmporte 
la  joue."  — Clutteaubriafid. 

Champagne. 

"  In  memory  of  dear  old  times 
Welcome  the  wine,  what  e'er  the  seal  is." — Tennyson. 

DESSERT. 

Pudding  a  la  Nesselrode. 
"An  Arctic  Exploration." 

^  OUBLIETTES. 

"  Steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness." 

— King  Henry  IV. — SItakespeare. 
Fruits—  Fromage. 
"The  fruits  are  to  ensue." — Othello — Shakespeare. 
"  That's  the  cheese  I 

Pass  in,  Sanitary."       — Bret  Hatte. 

Cafe— Cognac— Cigares. 

"  Came  always  back  to  coffee  and  Haidee." — Byron. 

"  If  you  can  blot  out  Bunker  Hill  or  Brandywine  ignore," 

—£.  C.  Jones. 

"  Here  comes  Mr.  Puff."—  The  Critic— R.  B.  S/ietidan. 

"I  can  not  love  thee  more,  my  heart  is  full." — Longfellow. 
"  And  so  we  sat  and  sat, 
And  talked  old  matters  over." — Tennyson. 

"  The  evening  finds  a  majority  of  the  officers  at  their  posts 
— Lamp  posts,  my  boy," — Orpiteus  C.  Kerr. 
"There  is  no  profession  so  pleasant  as  the  military — a 
profession  both  noble  in  its  execution  and  noble  in  its 
cause.  There  is  no  utility  more  universal  or  more  just  than 
the  protection  of  the  peace  and  greatness  of  one's  country." 
—Mon  taigne . 

Toasts  were  in  order  during  the  enjoyment  of 
the  coffee  and  cigars,  and  the  popping  of  corks 
added  an  incentive  to  the  flow  of  wit.  The  regular 
toasts  of  the  evening  were  as  follows : 

"Our  Visiting  Companions  "—General  W.  S. 
Tilton,  of  Massachusetts  Commandery. 

"The  Volunteers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  "—Judge 
J.  A.  Waymire. 

"The  Medical  Staff  of  the  Army  "—Colonel 
Basil  Norris,  U.  S.  A. 

"Our  Deceased  Companions" — Lieutenant  F. 
H.  Swett. 

"  The  Commander-in-Chief,  Phil.  Sheridan  "— 
Colonel  C.  M.  Kinne. 

"  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  "—Lieuten- 
ant R.  H.  Warfield. 

"  Our  Old  Commander,  General  Grant  "—Cap- 
tain W.  F.  Seamans,  Lieutenant  F.  H.  Swea. 

"The  Colored  Troops  "— General  C.  R.  Thomp- 
son. 

"The  Supplies  of  the  Army  "—General  J.  D. 
Bingham. 


"  The  Navy  of  the  United  States  "—Commander 
Coghlan,  U.  S.  N. 
The  guests  of  the  evening  were  the  following : 

Colonel  W.  S.  Smedberg,  U.  S.  Volunteers;  Captain  S. 
L.  Richards,  U.  S.  Volunteers ;  General  George  Stoneman, 
U.  S.  A. ;  Captain  T.  H.  Goodman,  U.  S  Volunteers ;  Cap- 
tain J.  Macdonough,  U.  S.  Volunteers;  Captain  W.  M. 
Bramhall,  U.  S.  Volunteers;  Pay  Director  W.W.Will- 
iams, U-  S.  N.;  Lieutenant  James  A.  Waymire,  U.  S.  A.; 
Lieutenant  R.  H.  Warfield,  U.  S.  Volunteers;  General  C. 
R.  Thompson, U.  S.  Volunteers;  Captain  Frank  H.  Swett, 
U.  S.  Volunteers;  Major  J.  H.  Simpson,  U.  S.  Volunteers; 
Lieutenant  J.  R.  Scupham,  U.  S.  Volunteers ;  General  Ed- 
ward C.  Saloman,  U.S.  Volunteers;  Colonel  George  M. 
Sabin,  U.  S.  Volunteers;  Captain  George  F.  Quinn,  U.  S. 
Volunteers  :  Colonel  Basil  Norris,  U.  S.  A. ;  Colonel  J.  M. 
McNulty,  U.  S.  Volunteers;  Captain  A.  Malpas,  U.  S. 
Volunteers;  Lieutenant  W.  H.  McMinn,  U.  S.  A.;  Captain 
John  Lafferty,  U.  S.  A.;  Colonel  C.  Mason  Kinne,  U,  S. 
Volunteers;  Captain  George  H.  Kimball, U.  S.  Volunteers ; 
Captain  G.  W.  Johnson,  U.  S.  Volunteers;  Lieutenant  E. 
B.  Jerome,  U.  S.  Volunteers;  Captain  Charles  F.  Hamp- 
berg,  U.  S.  A.;  Colonel  Alexander  G.  Hawes,  U.  S.  Vol- 
unteers; Captain  David  H.Hall,  U.S.N. ;  General  W.  L. 
Elliott,  U.S.A.;  Captain  W.  H.  Dimond,  U.  S-  Volun- 
teers ;  General  J.  D.  Brigham,  U.  S.  A. ;  Commander  Rich- 
ard M  Cutts,  U.  S.  N, ;  Commander  J.  H.  Coghlan,  U.  S. 
N.;  Mr.  W.  B.  Schofield,  Second  Class;  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Montague,  Third  Class. 

The  committee  on  the  banquet  were  Colonel 
A.  G.  Hawes,  Major  R.  H.  Fond,  and  Captain 
G.  H.  Kimball.  Colonel  Hawes  and  Captain 
Kimball  selected  the  solids  and  liquids  for  the 
menu,  and  Major  Pond  contributed  its  literary 
bric-a-brac. 

At  a  regular  meeting  held  in  the  afternoon 
forty-seven  new  members  were  elected,  which  is 
the  largest  number  of  companions  elected  at  any 
meeting  of  any  Commandery  since  the  organiza- 
tion, in  1865.  The  delegates  appointed  to  attend 
the  congress  of  the  order,  which  convenes  in  Chi- 
cago on  April  12th,  1885,  were  Brevet  Major-Gen- 
eral Eugene  A.  Carr,  Colonel  of  the  Sixth  United 
States  Cavalry,  Captain  T.  H.  Goodman,  and 
Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  R.  Smedberg,  Cap- 
tain of  the  United  States  Army,  Recorder. 


The  Moulton-Richards  Wedding-. 
A  quiet  wedding  occurred  on  Wednesday  at 
925  Pine  Street.  1  he  bride  was  Miss  Sadie  Rich- 
ards, daughter  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Richards  of  the  firm 
of  Richards  &  Harrison.  The  groom,  who  is 
also  well  known,  was  Mr.  Josiah  W.  Moulton, 
who  is  employed  by  A.  C.  Dietz  &  Co.,  and  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  Josiah  Moulton,  a  prominent  vit- 
iculturist  of  Cloverdale.  The  nuptials  took  place 
at  Mr.  Richards's  residence  at  1 130  o'clock,  Rev. 
S.  P.  Sprecher  officiating,  in  the  presence  of  only 
the  members  of  both  families.  The  parlors  were 
adorned  with  flowers,  handsome  large  calla  lilies 
predominating.  An  immense  horn  of  plenty, 
composed  of  numerous  varieties  of  flowers,  de- 
pended in  the  bay  windows.  A  dejeuner  was  in- 
dulged in  after  the  ceremony,  and  the  young 
couple  took  the  afternoon  train  for  Monterey, 
where  they  are  passing  a  few  days. 


Tennis  Party  at  the  Presidio. 
A  delightful  tennis  party  took  place  at  the  Pre- 
sidio on  Tuesday.  It  was  given  by  the  bachelor 
officers.  The  table  was  set  in  the  mess-hall,  and 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers.  The 
regimental  band  played  during  luncheon,  which 
was  a  most  agreeable  meal.  Playing  was  re- 
sumed after  luncheon,  and  several  sets  of  tennis 
were  played.    Those  present  were  the  following  : 

From  the  City — Mrs.  Hager,  the  Misses  Corbitt,  Miss 
Haskins,  Miss  McPherson,  Mr.  Will  Tubbs,  Miss  Jennie 
Tubbs,  Miss  Howell,  Mr.  Fred.  Howell,  Miss  Mollie 
Dodge,  the  Misses  Ashe. 

From  the  Presidio — Mrs.  Moore,  Mrs.  Davis,  Lieuten- 
ants Best,  Brett,  Bailey,  McClernand,  Captains  Dillen- 
beck  and  Robinson. 

* 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Seale,  of  Mayfield,  Hon. 
Henry  Edgerton  and  Mrs.  Edgerton,  of  Sacra- 
mento, andGovernor  and  Mrs.  Bidwell,  of  Chico, 
arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  the  10th  instant,  and 
are  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaiah  Hellman,  of  Los  Angeles, 
arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  the  nth  instant,  and 
are  at  the  Hotel  Royal. 

Jesse  D.  Carr,  of  Salinas,  after  spending  a  few 
days  in  New  Orleans,  left  for  Washington  on  the 
13th,  to  be  present  at  Cleveland's  inauguration. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Hattie 
Crocker,  Miss  R.  V.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bulkeley  {nee  Miss  Houghton),  Hon.  Frank  Mc- 
Coppin,  General  McDowell,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Ruther- 
ford, and  Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold  arrived  in  New  Or- 
leans on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  went  to 
the  St.  Charles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Furry  and  Miss  McAllis- 
ter, of  Los  Angeles,  arrived  in  New  Orleans  on 
12th,  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Royal. 

Mrs.  William  Kohl  and  Miss  Emily  Kohl,  of 
Menlo  Park,  were  in  the  city  on  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  returned  from  Moscow  Cot- 
tage last  Monday,  and  is  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Haggin  is  still  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Dittman,  advance  agent  of  the  Ma- 
pleson  Opera  Company,  arrived  here  Wednesday 
from  New  York,  and  is  at  the  Baldwin  Hotel. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Woodworth,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Albany,  New  York,  who  has  been  stopping  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  for  some  time  past,  went  home 
last  Tuesday  by  way  of  Rock  Island. 

Miss  Jennie  Van  Norden  will  leave  on  March 
2d,  to  visit  Mrs.  Berger,  at  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Eastland  is  entertaining  Miss 
Ella  De  Hart,  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

Miss  Madelaine  Gregory  is  in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Shackelford,  and  Miss 
Shackelford,  of  New  York,  who  have  been  pass- 
ing the  winter  at  the  Palace,  returned  to  their 
Eastern  home  on  Monday. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Macfarlane  sailed  for  Honolulu  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala,  the  distinguished 
journalist,  sailed  for  Australia  on  the  steamer 
last  Monday. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Kinkaid,  accompanied  by  her  niece, 
Miss  Kibbey,  have  departed  for  Washington,  D. 
C,  via  New  Orleans.  Miss  Kibbey  departs  for 
Europe  in  April,  while  Governor  and 'Mrs.  Kin- 
kaid will  go  to  Carson  City  later. 

Mrs.  Fred.  Crocker  and  family  are  visiting  in 
Sacramento. 

Miss  Susie  Russell  has  returned  to  Sacran.ento, 
after  a  pleasant  visit  to  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad, 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Painter  has  returned  to  his 
ranch  in  Lake  County. 

Colonel  Fred.  Crocker  departed  for  New  Or- 
leans this  week. 


Miss  Tot  Cutter  and  Miss  Jean  Russell  re- 
turned from  Sacramento  the  first  of  the  week. 

Mr.  Montgomery  Mather  left  for  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  last  Monday. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stuart  M.  Taylorare  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Miss  Emily  Kirketerp  went  to  Honolulu  on  the 
last  steamer  for  a  short  visit. 

Miss  Fannie  Hubbard  has  returned  to  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Holmes  returned  from  Los  An- 
geles last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Willis  J.  Currier,  accompanied  by  his  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Frank  Perew,  o(  Buffalo,  New  York, 
departed  for  New  Orleans  on  Thursday.  After  a 
sojourn  there,  Mrs.  Perew  will  proceed  East,  and 
Mr.  Currier  will  go  to  Santa  Fe,  to  enter  into  the 
cattle  business. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  P.  Fletcher  returned  from 
Japan  on  the  City  of  Tokio  last  Wednesday,  after 
an  absence  of  several  months. 

Mr.  Harry  Gillig  and  Mr.  Charles  Baldwin  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles  and  Santa 
Monica  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples  and  Miss  Kitty  Sta- 
ples are  traveling  in  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Prentiss,  of  Menlo  Park,  is  a  guest 
at  the  Baldwin  Hotel. 

The  Misses  Torbert  went  to  Sacramento  on 
Monday  to  attend  the  Juncate  party  on  Monday 
evening.  They  remain  a  week  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
Glover. 

Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe  went  to  Sacramento  to  at- 
tend the  Juncate  party  this  week. 

Miss  Minnie  Mizner  leaves  for  Benicia  Monday. 
She  will  return  in  a  week  or  so  to  visit  Mrs.  Goad. 

Miss  Tot  Cutter  went  to  Sacramento  to  attend 
the  Juncate  party  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Fred  J  .  Howell  and  his  sister,  Miss  Howell, 
are  spending  the  winter  in  San  Francisco  with 
their  aunt,  Mrs.  George  Cadwalader,  No.  2116 
Bush  Street. 

San  Franciscans  registered  in  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 13th : 

Gilsey  House — J.  Redding! 
"  "        C.  Josselyn!! 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Lieutenant  G.  M.  Stoney  and  Assistant  Engi- 
neer A.  V.  Zane,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  from  the  East 
on  Tuesday  last,  and  reported  to  the  command- 
ant of  the  Mare  Island  Yard  for  duty  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fitting  out  of  the  Putnam  River  ex- 
ploring expedition. 

Assistant  Engineer  J.  R.  Edwards,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  ordered  to  the  Asiatic  Station,  per 
steamer  of  the  2d  instant,  from  this  port. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Sayre,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

Captain  W.  H.  Merrill,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the 
Palace. 

Colonel  Samuel  G.  Sturgis,  U.  S.  A.,  is  a  guest 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Cadet  J.  G.  McWharter,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Oc- 
cidental. 

♦ >. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Don  Fernando  Julien  Colonna,  Prince  di  Ga- 
latro,  to  whom  Miss  Eva  Mackay  was  married 
recently,  is  now  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and 
obtained  his  title,  property,  and  palaces  through 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  Don  Marc  Antonio  Co- 
lonna, a  man  of  vast  wealth.  It  is  said  that  Don 
Fernando  believes  that  the  Golden  Gate  is  a  sort 
of  large  gate  through  which  vessels  pass  and  are 
compelled  to  pay  toll,  but  he  is  half  inclined  to 
doubt  that  it  is  really  made  of  solid  gold.  He  is 
in  many  other  respects  a  daisy. 

The  guests  at  the  Pope  reception  paid  their 
party  calls  last  night.  Dancing  and  a  collation 
formed  the  pleasures  of  the  evening,  and  the  many 
who  called  enjoyed  themselves  thoroughly. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Tippett,  of  this  city,  was  a  guest  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  St.  Botolph  Club,  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Mr.  Willis  J.  Currier  gave  a  musicale  last  Tues- 
day evening  at  the  Bella  Vista,  in  honor  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Frank  Perew,  of  Buffalo,  who  has 
been  out  here  on  a  short  visit.  Mrs.  Perew  is  an 
accomplished  pianist  and  did  much  to  make  the 
evening  enjoyable. 

An  informal  reception  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Captain  A.  H. 
Wilcox,  912  Bush  Street.  The  floral  decorations 
were  especially  handsome  and  the  supper  was 
most  elaborate. 

Mrs.  Hager  gives  a  moonlight  Cliff  House  party 
next  week. 

Chinatown  party,  Tuesday  —  Miss  Houston, 
Miss  Hooker,  Miss  Carroll,  and  Messrs.  Will 
Crocker,  A.  S   Reid,  Walter  Dean,  and  others. 

Sham  battle  at  Presidio  on  Monday. 

The  german  to  be  given  on  the  Friday  follow- 
ing Lent  will  be  a  very  swell  affair.  It  will  be 
led  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon.  It  is  understood  that 
there  will  be  funds  sufficient  to  warrant  the  pur- 
chase of  favors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Dean  did  not  leave  for 
New  Orleans  as  stated  in  various  journals.  They 
will  remain  in  the  city  until  April. 


Major-General  Walter  Turnbull,  N.  G.  C,  has 
been  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  General  Slocum, 
the  grand  marshal  of  the  Cleveland  inaugural 
parade  in  Washington  on  the  4th  of  March.  It 
is  possible  that  General  Turnbull  may  be  accom- 
panied by  several  members  of  his  staff,  and  attend 
the  inaugural.  His  appointment,  by  the  way, 
coming  from  the  powers  that  be  at  Washington, 
shows  that  the  Alia  is  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Democratic  house. 


Mrs.  Mary  Watson  will,  on  next  Friday  even- 
ing, February  27,  1885,  deliver  a  lecture  on  "  So- 
ciety," to  take  place  at  Piatt's  Hall.  Mrs.  Wat- 
son is  well  known  in  the  city,  having  for  some 
years  been  connected  with  various  daily  journals 
in  charge  of  the  "  society  department."  Hence, 
she  is  not  without  knowledge  of  the  subject  con- 
cerning which  she  is  to  speak.  The  lecture  is  to 
be  delivered  under  the  patronage  of  fifteen  ladies 
well  known  in  social  circles.  The  following 
ladies,  among  others,  have  taken  boxes:  Mrs, 
Mark  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mrs.  Judge 
Hager,  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden, 
Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  Mrs.  Volney  Spaulding,  Mrs. 
De  Young,  Mrs.  Dr.  Boyson,  Mrs.  Col.  Lord, 
and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Harvey.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  audience  will  be  a  large  one.  If  the  lady  tells 
all  she  knows  concerning  "  society,"  it  will  be  an 
extremely  interested  one. 


CCCXLVI.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

February  22,  1885. 

French  Vegetable  Soup. 

Crab  Salad. 

Stewed  Calf's  Head. 

Green  Peas.         Asparagus. 

Roast  Beef.  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Cucumber  Salad. 
Cream  Cakes.  Strawberries. 
To  Stbw  a  Calf's  Head. — Boil  the  head  so  that  the 
large  bones  can  be  taken  out  with  ease,  but  not  cooked 
enough  for  eating.  Put  some  butter  in  a  stew  pan  ;  when 
the  butter  is  melted,  put  the  jelly  part  of  the  head  down 
with  it,  so  as  to  brown  it  handsomely.  Move  it  occasion- 
ally while  cooking  lest  it  should  stick  to  the  pan,  then  turn 
over  the  head,  dredge  (lour  around  the  kettle,  enough  to 
thicken  the  gravy,  and  let  it  brown.  Take  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  the  water  in  which  the  head  was  boiled,  and  pour 
into  the  kettle,  with  half  a  tumbler  of  red  and  white  wine 
mixed,  a  little  sweet  marjoram,  some  grated  nutmeg,  a 
little  mace,  a  very  little  ground  cloves,  a  little  cayenne, 
and  black  pepper  to  taste.  Then  add  some  slices  of  the 
liver  and  tongue,  which  have  been  previously  parboiled. 
Stew  all  together  an  hour  or  more,  watching  constantly 
lest  it  stew  too  much.  Garnish  with  egg  balls,  forcemeat 
balls,  and  sliced  lemon.  The  brains  must  be  removed  from 
the  head,  boiled  separately,  and  added  just  before  serving. 
Forcemeat  Balls. — Mix  quarter  of  a  pound  of  scraped 
veal  with  half  the  quantity  of  fat  bacon  in  a  mortar,  add- 
ing the  crumbs  of  quarter  of  a  stale  French.roll,  a  little 
grated  nutmeg  and  mace,  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 
cayenne,  and  salt.  Mix  this  well  together  with  half  of  a 
well-beaten  egg. 

Egg  Balls — Beat  in  a  mortar  the  yolks  of  three  hard- 
boiled  eggs  with  one  raw,  sprinkle  in  a  little  flour  and  salt, 
and  make  the  paste  into  balls. 


Hand-Grenade  History. 

A  necessity  exists  for  placing  the  hand-grenade 
business  before  the  public  in  its  true  light.  An 
attempt  has  been  persistently  made  to  create  the 
impression  that  as  another  grenade  is  made  under 
the  same  patent  as  the  Harden,  that  therefore  it  is 
the  same  thing,  and  thereby  seek  the  benefit  of  the 
good  name  ana  well-known  virtues  of  the  Harden. 
As  a  fact,  the  Johnson  patent  so  referred  to  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  compound  or  so- 
lution of  the  grenade,  but  merely  applies  and  cov- 
ers the  bottling  up  of  a  fire-extinguishing  mix- 
ture which  is  to  be  thrown  by  the  hand  into  fire 
and  broken.  So  this  patent  is  not  on  the  solu- 
tion, but  the  method  of  applying  it.  A  copy  of 
this  patent  can  be  found  at  the  Mechanics'  Li- 
brary. 

I  assert  the  grenades  are  not  the  same,  nor  of 
equal  value  as  an  extinguisher,  and  here  is  the 
proof:  The  New  England  Insurance  of  Boston, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  conservative  in 
the  land,  appointed  a  committee  of  six  "to  con- 
sider the  claims  of  the  hand  grenades."  After 
thorough  investigation,  they  say,  in  report :  "  The 
Harden  Hand  Grenade,  in  the  hands  of  persons 
trained  to  use  them,  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  fire 
appliance  in  the  incipient  stages  of  a  fire  ";  *  * 
and  of  the  other  grenade  ihey  say:  "is  less  ef- 
fective than  the  Harden,  and  from  our  present 
knowledge  of  it,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  enti- 
tled to  the  recognition  of  this  Exchange  as  a  useful 
fire  appliance."    (Signed  by  the  committee.) 

Again,  the  United  States  Government  investi- 
gated both  grenades,  and,  at  the  same  price, 
adopted  the  Harden. 

Again,  the  Harden  Grenade  outsells  any  other 
at  least  five  to  one,  even  at  higher  prices,  and  to 
the  Harden  alone  is  due  whatever  reputation 
"hand-grenades  ''  have  as  fire-extinguishers. 

Competitors,  in  their  desperation  for  practical 
proofs,  even  go  so  far  as  to  publish,  to  the  credit 
of  their  grenade,  instances  where  fires  were  extin- 
guished by  the  Harden.  In  verification  of  this  I 
refer  to  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Chief  of  the  Little 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Fire  Department,  and  H.  H.  Olds 
&  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

In  the  markets  of  the  world  the  best  goods  bring 
the  most  money,  and  when  the  price  of  an  article 
is  fixed  much  less  than  that  of  competing  wares, 
it  is  fair  to  presume  they  are  not  so  good;  and 
when  this  presumption  is  supported  by  facts,  as 
above  given,  this  conclusion  is  irresistible. 

The  Harden  Star  Hand  Grenade  is  no  exper- 
iment. Their  use  has  saved  scores  of  lives  and 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property;  and  such 
insurance  men  as  D.  J.  Staples,  Charles  A.  La- 
ton,  J.  Hunt  Sons,  George  D.  Dornin,  Gutte  & 
Frank,  William  J.  Landers,  and  others,  say  "  the 
Harden  Star  Hand  Grenade  we  believe  to  be  an 
excellent  extinguisher  for  incipient  fires,  and 
entitled  to  the  high  claims  made  for  it" 

Over  five  hundred  actual  fires  that  have  been 
extinguished  with  these  attest  their  value. 

The  grenades  are  made  in  two  sizes,  and  sell  at 
$10  ana  $15  per  dozen.  H.  H.  Gross,  sole  agent, 
16  and  iS  Second  Street. 


—  It  will  assuredly  give  pleasure  to 
those  who  have  already  heard  the  brilliant  pian- 
ist, Miss  Neally  Stevens,  to  know  that  she  an- 
nounces a  second  piano  concert,  to  take  place  at 
Irving  Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary. As  a  remarkably  gifted  artist,  Miss  Ste- 
vens has  won  a  host  of  admirers  during  her  short 
stay  in  the  city;  and  as  a  faithful  and  broad  in- 
terpreter of  the  standard  composers,  this  pianist 
should  command  the  recognition  of  both  music- 
lover  and  music-student.  The  enthusiasm  cre- 
ated by  Miss  Stevens's  rendition  of  the  Liszt 
Concerto,  at  the  recent  Kindergarten  Concert, 
was  a  public  confirmation  of  words  written  by 
Doctor  Liszt  to  the  late  Doctor  Damroscb,  to  the 
effect  that  he  endorsed  Miss  Stevens  as  a  truly 
excellent  pianist.  Doctor  Theodore  Kullak, 
three  years  ago,  predicted  a  remarkable  artistic 
career  for  this  artist,  and  her  talents  interested 
the  erratic  Doctor  von  Bulow  to  such  a  extent 
that  she  engaged  his  personal  instructions  for 
several  months.  Miss  Stevens's  talents,  trained 
in  the  Liszt  school  as  taught  by  Bulow  and  Kul- 
lack,  have  given  results  which  must  interest  all 
people  of  artistic  culture,  and  her  concert  of  Fri- 
day evening  will  undoubtedly  prove  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  season. 


The  imiii  Murderer 

Will  have  his  phiz  in  to-morrow's  Oakland  Si.n- 
day  Morning  Tattler,  which  will  also  contain  an 
excellent  likeness  of  Henry  Vrooman. 


—  A  RARE  OProRTUNlTY  TO  SECURE  CHOICE 

building  lots,  either  for  a  home  or  as  a  good  in- 
vestment, is  offered  by  the  auction  sale  of  seven- 
teen large  building  lots  by  Messrs.  Easton  & 
Eldridge,  which  is  advertised  in  another  column. 
These  Tots  are  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Hayes 
Street  cable  cars,  and,  with  their  fine  view  and 
perfect  drainage,  are  sure  to  rapidly  enhance  in 
value. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    INNER   MAN. 

Bivalvulae  Thoughts, 
Within  the  deep,  pellucid  church  fair  stew— 

Id  fabled  cave,  the  mystic  oyster  dwells — 

So  legends  run  and  dim  tradition  tells — 
The  hermit  bivalve,  safe  from  public  view. 
Petite  in  form  and  of  cerulean  hue, 

Disports  itself  in  aromatic  cells; 

And  when  the  guest,  with  hunter's  skill,  propels 
The  shining  spoon,  it  sinks  and  bids  adieu. 

Long  live  the  oyster  in  its  fragrant  home. 
Wherein  'twas  placed  by  hands  of  maiden  fair! 
In  playful  moods,  there  let  ic  wildly  roam 

In  watery  solitude,  with  none  to  share 
Its  realm  ;  long  may  it  shun  the  surface  foam. 

Lest  some  lean  dude  entrap  it  with  a  snare. 

— J.  A .  Mac&n  in  Life. 


In  China,  according  to  the  Cornhill  Magazine^ 
they  value  eggs  according  to  their  age.  All  eggs 
are  put  in  pickle.  After  several  years  they  be- 
come black  throughout.  The  egg  of  wealth  and 
luxury  in  the  flowery  kingdom  is  forty  or  fifty 
years  old. 


The  contract  for  the  supper  at  the  inauguration 
ball  has  been  awarded  to  Stokes,  of  the  Hoffman 
House.  The  bidding  has  been  quite  spirited 
among  the  leading  hotel-keepers,  but  Stokes  will 
take  it  if  he  loses  money,  for  the  advertisement 
his  hotel  will  receive  by  it. 


The  story  is  being  published  of  General  Sheri- 
dan that,  because  he  declared  that  in  only  one 
certain  restaurant  in  America  could  roast  chicken 
be  obtained  in  perfection,  some  waggish  friends 
had  a  bogus  fowl  constructed  of  veal  and  pork 
and  served  to  him  in  the  same  establishment. 
He  spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  counterfeit  while 
eating  it. 


Port  wine  has  been  supposed  to  be  out  of 
fashion,  its  gouty  tendencies  having  led  to  its  dis- 
continuance at  the  dinner  table.  But  the  Feurt- 
reeds,  the  great  wine  merchants  at  Oporto,  have 
published  a  statement  showing  that  the  number 
of  pipes  exported  has  steadily  increased  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  the  increase  being  especially 
marked  during  the  past  decade.  The  explanation 
is  that  port,  which  was  formerly  the  favorite 
beverage  of  statesmen,  has  become  the  coveted 
resource  of  invalids. 


At  the  recent  auction  of  wines  of  the  Marquis 
de  Casa-Fuente,  which  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Drouot,  six  bottles  of  Chateau  Lafitte,  1865, 
fetched  seven  hundred  and  twenty  francs;  twelve 
bottles  Johannisberger,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
francs;  twenty-five  bottle?  fine  champagne  (bran- 
dy) realized  eighty-five  francs  per  bottle.  These 
prices  are  not  extraordinary  for  those  who  re- 
member the  sale  which  took  place  four  years  ago 
in  the  same  rooms,  when  two  bottlers  of  Chateau 
Margaux  fetched  three  hundred  and  eighty-five 
francs.  On  that  occasion  the  chief  purchaser  was 
M.  de  Basilevsky,  whose  magnificent  art  collec- 
tion has  just  been  sold,  and  whose  cellars  were 
noted  as  the  richest  private  cellars  in  Europe. 
The  present  purchaser  is  one  of  the  best  known 
restaurateurs  in  Paris,  and  the  same  wines  now 
figure  in  his  wine  list  at  the  margin  of  profit  of 
forty-five  francs  a  bottle.  The  fine  champagne  is 
priced  at  three  and  one-half  francs  per  glass,  which 
is  comparatively  low.  This  restaurateur \  when 
asked  at  the  auction-rooms  whether  he  ever  ex- 
pected a  purchaser,  replied  that  only  the  other  day 
an  Englishman  came  in  to  luncheon  and  took  a 
bottle  of  '65  Lafitte  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
francs,  afterward  followed  with  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne of  rare  vintage,  wound  up  his  lunch  with  a 
bottle  of  old  Cognac,  and  went  away  behaving 
like  a  gentleman. 


The  celebrated  ancient  wines  seem  rather  to 
have  been  syrups  or  extracts  than  wines.  They 
were  undoubtly  sweet  and  little  fermented,  and 
Chaptal,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Chemistry,"  de- 
clares it  to  be  impossible  to  suppose  that  they 
could  have  obtained  any  spirit,  or  possessed,  in 
consequence,  any  especially  intoxicating  proper- 
ties. The  wines  so  valued  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  contained  much  saccharine  matter  and 
little  alcohol.  Aristotle  says  the  wines  of  Arca- 
dia were  so  thick,  either  by  boiling  or  by  adulter- 
ation, that  they  dried  up  in  the  goat-skins,  and 
the  people  would  scrape  the  dried  material  off  and 
dissolve  it  in  water.  The  thick  and  fat  wines  of 
Chios,  Thasos,  Lesbos,  and  Crete  were  probably 
of  this  character.  But  man,  always  depraved 
and  having  depraved  tastes,  soon  adopted  meth- 
ods to  adulterate  wines  and  to  increase  their 
pleasant  effects;  everything  in  the  least  likely  to 
impart  fragrance  or  pungency,  or  that  would  im- 
part those  properties  so  loved  by  wine-drinkers, 
was  tried.  Pulverized  pitch  or  resin  was  sprinkled 
on  the  must  during  its  first  fermentations,  after 
which  the  flowers  of  the  vine,  bruised  berries  of 
the  cypress  or  pine,  and  shavings  of  cedar-wood, 
southern  wood,  and  bitter  almonds  were  infused'. 
A  recipe  known  to  the  ancients  about  the  time  of 
Horace,  and  carefully  followed  by  Columella,  the 
discoverer,  is  as  follows:  To  ninety  amphora  of 
must  evaporated  to  a  third  of  its  former  consist- 
ence, add  ten  sextcrii  of  liquid  nemeturican  pitch, 
or  tar,  washed  in  boiled  sea-water,  and  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  turpentine  resin.  When  reduced  to 
two-thirds,  add  six  pounds  of  crude  pitch  in  pow- 
der, mixed  gradually,  and  also  a  liberal  allowance 
ol  aromatic  herbs,  such  as  spikenard,  fleur-de-lis, 
myrrh,  cardamons,  saffron,  meliot,  cassia,  and 
sweet-scented  flag.  Four  ounces  of  this  was  put 
in  thirteen  and  one-half  gallons,  or  two  amphora;, 
of  wine,  produced  from  a  watery  vintage,  but  in  a 
dry  season  three  ounces  were  sufficient.  The  an- 
cient rascal  warns  all  who  follow  his  recipe  to  be 
careful  to  not  make  the  artificial  flavor  too  appa- 
rent, lest  it  injure  the  sale  of  the  wine.  1  he 
pitched  and  pickled  wines  aredoubtles*  the  wines 
the  Romans  kept  to  such  extraordinary  age. 
Horace  boasts  of  drinking  some  seventy  years 
old,  and  one  kind  is  said  to  have  been  kept  in 
Rome  more  than  one  hundred  years.  The  cele- 
brated Opimian  wines,  which  took  the  name  of 
the  consul  who  lived  when  they  were  first  made. 
are  spoken  of  by  Pliny  as  having  been  preserved 
unt"  his  time,  nearly  two  hundred  years,  and  so 
excellent  were  they  that  money  could  not  buy 
tern,— Cleveland  Leader. 


RHYMES    OF    THE    RINK. 

The  Song  of  the  Skate. 
One  more  unfortunate 

Trusting  the  fates, 
Rashly  importunate, 

Tried  on  the  skates. 
Pick  her  up  tenderly, 

Loosen  the  straps, 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 

Unused  to  mishaDs. 

Oh,  it  was  pitiful 

That  she  should  flop 
Where  a  whole  city  full 

Must  see  her  drop. 
Pick  her  up  tenderly, 

Smooth  out  her  dress, 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 

Made  to  caress. 

Out  she  struck  trustfully, 

Skating  galore, 
Down  she  came  bust  fully 

On  the  hard  floor. 
Pick  her  up  tenderly, 

So  good  and  so  true, 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 

What  could  she  do? 

Bumping  inhumanly, 

Jolting  the  men, 
She  is  pure  womanly, 

And  tries  it  again. 
Pick  her  up  tenderly. 

What  does  she  care? 
Fashioned  so  tenderly, 

So  plump  and  so  fair. 

— Merchant  Traveler. 


Why  He  Skates. 
I've  oft  been  to  the  circus. 

Likewise  the  minstrel -show, 
But  now  unto  the  roller 

Skating-rink  I  go. 
Sometimes  upon  the  rollers 

I  shoot  across  the  floor, 
Sometimes  upon  my  spinal- 
Column  I  drop  and  roar. 
Sometimes  it  seems  the  planking 

From  under  me  swiftly  goes, 
And  then  I  go  a-sliding 

Along  upon  my  nose. 
I'm  just  one  mass  of  abrasions, 

My  facial  beauty's  marred ; 
About  me  I  have  enough  splinters 

To  start  a  lumber-yard. 
I've  knocked  out  several  grinders, 

I'm  sprained,  and  sad,  and  sore; 
But  I'll  stick  to  roller-skating, 

For  I  like  it  more  and  more 
Each  day  that  I  don  the  rollers, 

And  I  shall  like  it  while 
It  bounces  me  round  like  a  foot-ball, 

Because  it  is  all  the  style.      — Puck. 

Skating  in  Tenses. 
"  I  skate,  thou  skatest,  he  skates; 
I  fall,  thoufallest,  he  fulls; 
I  hate,  thou  hatest,  he  ha'tes 
To  hear  a  girl  laugh — how  it  galls! 

"  I  strap,  thou  strappest,  he  straps; 
I  swear,  thou  swearest,  he  swears; 
I  snap,  thou  snappest.  he  snaps 
Suspenders,  and  every  one  stares." 

— New  York  Journal. 

The  New  Casabianca. 
The  girl  stood  on  the  roller  skates, 

But  then  she  could  not  go; 
She  was  afraid  to  tempt  the  fates 

Because  she  wobbled  so; 
She  called  aloud,  "Say!  Chawley,  say! 

Do  come ;  help  me  along  1 " 
But  Chawley  went  the  other  way, 

Because  his  legs  went  wrong; 
There  came  a  crash — a  thunder  sound; 

The  girl,  oh,  where  was  she? 
Ask  of  the  giddy  youth  around, 

Who  viewed  her  hosiery.  — Ex. 


A  Studious  Girl. 
A  girl  who  could  spell  Deuteronomy, 
And  had  studied  domestic  economy, 

Went  to  skate  at  the  rink, 

And,  as  quick  as  a  wink, 
She  sat  down  to  study  astronomy.—  Ex. 

What  He  Saw. 

On  the  rollers  he  glides  like  the  cars, 

But  an  accident  his  happiness  mars; 

As  so  swiftly  he  sped, 

He  sat  down  on  his  head, 

And  he  saw  about  ten  million  *  *  *! 

— Norristotun  Herald, 


Love  on  Skates. 
See  the  maiden  with  her  skates, 
Dainty  skates! 
What  a  world  of  coquetry  her  manner  indicates  I 
For  her  lover  gazes  at  her, 

And  he  joins  her  on  the  floor, 
And  they  chatter,  chatter,  chatter, 
All  unheedful  of  the  clatter, 
All  unmindful  of  the  roar; 
Floating  light  as  any  feather, 
Till  they  both  sit  down  together, 
With  a  haste  involuntary. 
And  a  grin  that  intimates 
'Twas  the  skates,  skates,  skates,  skates, 
Skates,  skates,  skates- 
Love,  alas!  is  too  unwary 
On  his  skates. 

—Indianapolis  Journal. 


Sat    Upon. 
Only  a  girl  on  roller  skates, 
Only  a  female  defying  the  fates. 
Only  a  step  nr  two  out  on  the  floor, 
Only  this,  then  something  more. 
Only  a  man  on  the  backward  glide, 
With  hands  outstretched  and  feet  spread  wide; 
Only  a  bold  dash,  then  a  dull  thud. 
Only  a  scream  that  would  curdle  your  blood. 
Only  a  mingling  of  stripes  in  air, 
Only  a  shower  of  auburn  hair, 
Then  she  sat  on  him  by  the  ton, 
Never  was  man  so  sat  upon. 

— Courier- Journal , 


A  Poet  on  an  Editor. 
Let  us  go  hence,  my  songs;  he  will  not  hear; 
Let  us  go  hence,  he  corketh  up  his  ear. 
Keep  silence  now,  for  singing-time  is  over, 

And  over  once  for  all  for  us.  I  fear; 
So  let  us  eat  a  sad,  consoling  dove,  or 
Seek  surcease  of  sorrow  in  cold  beer; 
He  would  not  hear. 

Let  us  come  off  and  drop:  he  will  not  care; 

He's  filled  his  columns,  and  has  stufl  to  spare; 
He  writes  it  all  himself— it's  pretty  tart; 

But  then  it  saves  him  money.     Tisn't  fair 
That  he  for  hungry  scribes  should  kill  the  mart, 

And  leave  us  grubless  in  the  murky  air; 
But  he  don't  care. 

Let  us  rise  up  and  skip;  he  will  not  know. 
Let  us  go  beanward,  as  the  great  tramps  go, 
Full  of  Swiss  cheese  and  foam.  What  help  is  here? 

There  is  no  help,  for  me  there  is  no  show, 
And  all  the  world  is  bitter  as  a  tear. 
The  editor  is  fly  on  songs  of  woe : 
They  are  no  go. 

—  IV.  J.  Henderson  in  Puck. 


"  Senator  Edmunds  is  passionately  addicted  to 
onions,"  said  a  lady  who  goes  camping  with  him 
every  season.  "  His  craze  for  the  pungent,  pest- 
iferous vegetable  is  simply  awful — I  never  saw 
anything  like  it.  When  he  starts  off  for  his  an- 
nual holiday  in  the  woods  he  has  an  enormous 
supply  of  onions  among  the  stores  provided  for 
the  trip,  and  then  every  farmhouse  he  comes  to 
he  wants  to  stop  and  buy  a  few  more  onions,  un- 
til every  one  feels  as  though  he  belonged  to  an 
onion  caravan.  While  he  is  in  camp,  his  morn- 
ing meal  is  an  onion  and  a  graham  cracker;  for 
his  luncheon  he  takes  a  graham  sandwich  and  an 
onion;  his  dinner  consists  of  meat  and  onions." 
In  this  inordinate  appetite  for  onions  may  be 
found  an  explanation  of  the  dark  and  mysterious 
hints  as  to  the  personal  habits  of  Senator  Ed- 
munds, which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Sun's  op- 
position to  him  as  the  possible  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  President. 

•  ♦ 

Important  to  Society  People. 

Our  fair  readers  are  anxious  to  hear  what  toilet 
novelties  have  come  into  fashion.  A  glance  at 
the  fashion-plates  of  our  lady's  magazine  shows 
that  the  two  most  conspicuous  features  of  ball 
and  evening  costumes  are  long  waists  and  wide 
skirts.  Even  the  new  walking  costumes  have 
these  two  features  very  prominent.  Certainly 
nothing  adds  a  more  beautiful  appearance  to 
woman  s  form.  To  meet  these  decrees  of  fashion 
ladies  must  wear  the  new  style  corset  and  paniers. 
With  its  usual  enterprise,  Freud's  Corset  House 
has  secured  the  sole  agency  for  these  fashionable 
articles.  A  large  assortment  has  j  ust  arrived,  and 
all  ladies  are  especially  invited  to  call  and  exam- 
ine them.  Freud's  Corset  House  is  very  conve- 
niently located  at  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and 
10  and  12  Dupont  Streets,  and  is  open  daily  till 
6  p.  M,  and  on  Saturday  till  10  P.  H. 


—  A  LADY,  ABOUT  TO  TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE 
(alone),  wishes  to  meet  another  so  disposed — from 
New  York  to  England,  France,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Holland, 
back  to  New  York.  Object,  companionship  and 
economy.  Cost  from  New  York  and  back,  $650, 
including  everything.  Address  B.  B.,  Box  2457, 
San  Francisco. 


Excessive  Mental  labor. 
Only  those  persons  whose  vocation  demands 
mental  labor  can  appreciate  the  necessity  of  brain 
food,  and  to  these  we  call  attention  to  Dr.  Hen- 
ley's Celery,  Beef,  and  Iron,  which  Is  not  only 
food  for  the  brain,  but  is  also  a  tonic  for  the 
blood,  affording  building  material  to  the  human 
system.  Writers,  above  all  others,  should  look 
into  the  medicinal  qualities  of  Celery,  Beef,  and 
Iron. 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall,  situated  on 
Fifth  Street,  between  Market  and  Mission,  is 
easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city  by  the 
many  lines  of  street-cars  which  pass  near  it.  For 
lectures,  concerts,  school  exhibitions,  etc.,  it  has 
no  rival  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


—  S.  Freidenrich.  Instruction  given  in 
Piano  and  Harmony,  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  or 
at  pupils'  residences.  Address  care  M.  Gray,  206 
Post  Street. 

.  ■♦■  . 

—  A  LADY  THOROUGHLY   FAMILIAR  WITH  THE 

routes  of  travel  in  Continental  Europe,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  etc.,  would  like  to  take  charge  of  young 
ladies  going  abroad.  Unexceptionable  references. 
Address  Traveler,  this  office. 


—  Mrs.  Henry  Norton,  Teacher  of  Sing- 
ing,  has  removed  from  1505  Washington  Street  to 
1706  Larkin  Street. 


—  The  partnership  heretofore  existing 
between  J.  J.  Newsom  and  J.  Gash,  Architects, 
is  this  day  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 

Newsom  &  Gash. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.Stocktonfover  drug  store).  Officehours,  Qto5. 


-  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St, 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &   Rulofson's  new   Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 

—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


Nourishing,hygienic,Ghirardelli's  SolubleCocoa 


— C«  Mullek,  Optician,  stands  unrivaled 
in  his  profession.  Thirty-five  years' experience. 
135  Montgomery  Street,  near  Bush. 


MARY  0.  STANTON 

IITYS  OX   riniiil«sfi)\ 

Dry  and  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery,  etc. 

ADDRESS 
Argonaut  ofllec,  213  Dniionl  street,  S.  F. 

idf Orders  from  the  country  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

English,  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Voung  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  children.  1222  Pine  St. 


SIRS.    ROBERT    II.    GRISAVOLD 

AND  DAUGHTERS,  assisted  by 

miss  Georglana  B.  Ford,  from  Sit.  Holyoke 
Seminary, 

Receive  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in  their  school  at 
Lyme,  Conn.,  on  the  Shore  Line  branch  of  N.  Y.  &  N.  H. 
R.  R.  House  large,  warm,  healthful.  Instruction  in- 
cludes Latin,  German,  French,  Mathematics;  special  ad- 
vantages for  piano,  harp,  guitar,  singing,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, art,  embroidery,  etc.     Terms  moderate. 

References —  Chief-Justice  M.  R.  Waite,  Washington, 
D.  C.  ;  Prof.  E.  E.  Salisbury,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Prof. 
Maurice  Perkins,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.; 
John  H.  Boalt,  San  Faanclsco,  Cal. 


San  Francisco 


Commercial  Education,  Penmanship  and 
Telegraphy. 

Y..  P.  ILE-iLn,  President.  C.  S.  HALEY,  SeereUi-7. 

/SB"  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.  JeJ 


WAKEFIELD 

KATTAS  COMPANY,  644  Market  Street. 

The  Finest 

Line    ol 

BABY 

CARRIAGES 

in  San 


Francisco. 
Send 


QUEENoFTABLE 

WATERS 


"  The  Presidential  Broerage." 

Harper's  Bazar. 
"//  is  the  Water  to  which  we  must  look" 

Lancet. 
ANNUAL   SALE,    lO   MILLIONS. 
Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  <5r  Mill.  Wat.  Dialers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 
For  sale  by  A.  F.  ETAXS  &,  CO. 

Ke.  16  Front  Street.  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN 

ELECTRIC  LAMP 

A  MODEL. 


Large  Size, 


$1.00. 


Small    Size, 


60  cts. 


The  Electric  Lamp  Is  one  of  those  useful  articles  desired 
in  every  family.  There  is  nothing  to  explode  or  dangerous 
in  its  construction;  is  simple  and  easy  to  manage.  Its 
light  is  generated  by  electricity.  The  Incniidt-Ncent 
Electric  Lamp  consists  of  Stand,  tilobe,  I'luilliu 
Burner,  ant  liouble  Electric  Generator;  with 
Instructions  for  putting  in  operation.     Address 

FREDERICK  i.ohky, 

P.  O.  Box  1322.  96  and  qS  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Send  Postal  Card  for  MAGIC  LANTERN 
CATALOGUE.  It  will  contain  an  offer  that  no 
energetic  man  will  refuse,  a  plan  which  will  give 
you  the  use  of  a  Lantern  for  the  winter,  with  very 
little  cost.  From  $10  to  $25  can  be  realized  from 
a  single  Magic  Lantern  Exhibition.  Address 
lIlimitK  H  I.«MVEY, 
95  and  98  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.        P.  O.  Hox  132a. 


Stt'lnway  A  Son's,        I  Ernest  «al>ler, 

Kraulcli  A  ltacli.  |  and  C.  Hocnlncli 


M.  GRAY,  206  POST  ST., 


SAX  FRAXt'ISt  O. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

l.V»ERTAKEB, 

At  the  old  established  place,  No.  OBI  Sacramento 
Street,  first  house  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


PUBLISHERS1  NOTICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No. 
213  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.25; 
three  months,  $1^0;  payable  in  advance— Post- 
age prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
&t  $4£0  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 

The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

Address  all  communications  to  "  The  Argonaut^ 
No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco." 

A.  P.  S7 ANION,  Business  Manager. 


C.  P^R.  R. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LHAVB 

(for) 


•4.00  p. 
8.0a  A. 

8.0O  A. 
•3.30    P. 

7.3O    A. 

4-OQ  P. 
*5.0O   P. 

3.30   P. 

7.OO  P. 
10.00  A. 

3.00  P. 

7.00  P. 

B.OO  A. 


3.00  P. 
4.00  P. 
•4.00  P. 
7.30   A. 

tic.oc   A. 

3.00  p. 

7-3°  A, 
•3.30  P. 
*9-3°  a, 


From  Jan.  4,  1885. 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa . 


.Colfax 

.Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland.. 

.  Gait  via  Martinez 

.  lone  via  Livermore 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.  Livermore  and-  Pleasanton 

Mojave,  Deming,  I  Express 

£1  Pass,  and  East  \  Emigrant . . 

.Niles  and  Hay  wards 

Ogden  and  East  1  Express 

"         "         "     1  Emigrant  ... . 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysvflle 

.Sacramento  via  Livermore , 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

-Sacramento  River  Steamers 

.  San  Jose 


.Stockton  via  Livermore.. 

"         via  Martinez  . . . 

.Tulare  and  Fresno 


ARRIVE 
(from) 


:io.io  A. 
6.40  p. 
5.40  P. 
6.40  p. 

'10.40    A. 

5.40  P. 
to. IO  A. 
•8.40  A. 
XO.40   A. 

6.IO   A. 

3-4°  P. 
XI. IO   A. 

9.40   A. 

5.40   P. 

5-4°   P. 

6.4O  P. 
I I. IO  A. 
XO.IO  A. 
*6.00   A. 

*3-4°  P- 

4-3-40  p. 

9.40   A. 

5-4°    P- 

'10.40   A. 

*7-4Q  P- 


A  for  morning - 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  dally. 
To   EAST  OAKLAND  — *6.oo,  *6-3o,   7.00,   7-3°t  8.00, 

B.3O,  9.OO,  g.30,  IO.OO,  10.30,  II.OO,  II.30,  X2.00,  I2.3O, 
I.OO,  I.30,  3.00,  2.3O,  3.OO,  3.30,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.OO,  5.3O, 
6.0G,    6.3O,   7.OO,   8.00,    9.OO,    IO.OO,     II.OO,    *I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  "6.30,  *7-oo,  -7.30,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  '3.3a,  *4-oo,  '4-30,  '5.00,  *5.30,  *u.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *g.3°  A.  m.,  6.30, 
tii.oa,  *I3.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6. 00,  *6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  "8.30, 
g.oo,  9.30,  io.oo,  tic. 3:,  ii.oo,  in. 3c,  12.00,  112.3c,  1.00, 
ti.3o:  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.0a,  5-3°i  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,   3.00.   Q>oo,   10. CO,    II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— "6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 

9.OO,  tg.30,  IO.OO,  1  IO.53,  II.OO,  $11. 30,  I2.QO,  I.OO,  2.00, 

3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.0a,  5-3-i,  fi.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  S.oo,  g.oo, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *X3.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  tS.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10. co,  ii.oo,  ii.o-,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-3°i 
5.00,  '5.30,  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

from  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  "6.53,  *7.23l  *7.53,  "8.23 
*8-53»  *9-*3.  *«>■«,  *4-23,  *4-53>  *5-z3i  *5>53i  *6-23 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda}— *5- 15,  *s.45.  t6-45t 
S-*5»  *3-*5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— "5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
S.oo,  S.30,  9.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12. 30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3-00,  3-30,  4-00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,  fi.oo,  fi.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 
East  Oakland. 

From    ALAMEDA — "5.22,  *5o2,   *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

'5.22,  8.52,  Q.22,  9.52,  tic. 22,  IO.52,  £ll. 22,  II-52,  112.22, 
12.52,  Jl. 22,  I.52,  2.52,3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.53;    7.52,    S.52,    9.52,    10.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5.i5,  »5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7. 15,  7.45. 

•8.15,    S.45,   tg.is,    9.45,     tio.15,    10.45,   t«-iS.    «'45» 

12.45,  1-45.  2-45.  3-45-  4-^S.  4-45.  5-iS.  5-45.  °-i5>   6-45- 

7-45.  3-45.  9-45.  *°,45- 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5.45,    *6.is,    6.45.    *7-i5» 

7.45.  8.45,    tg-i5.    9-45.    10.45,    tia-45.    i-45t   a-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  *5-i5.  5-45.  *6-i5»  6-45.  *7-*5- 


Creek  Koate. 

From  SAN    FRANCISCO— '7.15,  9.15,  11.15,  1.15,  3.15, 

From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  6.15,  10.15,  ".15,  2.15,  4.15. 


'  Sundays  excepted. 


X  Son  days  only. 


"  Standard  Time  "  famished  by  Rand^uh  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Geo.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re 


ArK  /  P  ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
X  JUJAdJLd  which  will  help  all,  of  either  sex, 
:o  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
Jress  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine- 


OHN    GASH, 
ARCHITECT, 

nperlmendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
ween  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Call- 
Take  elevator. 


11 


WALL  PAPERS, 

FRESCOING, 

NTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES. 

i.   W.   CLARK   &   CO. 

040  and  047  Market  Street 


BROAD  GAFGE. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco  : 


HKNCIKG   Nov.  16,  1884. 


1    6.5O  A.M. 

8.30  A.M. 

IO.4O  A.M. 

*  3.30  P.M. 
4.3O  P.M. 

*  5-iS  P-m- 

6.3O  P.M. 


8.3O  A.M. 
IO.4O  A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

4.3O    P.M. 


IO.40    A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 


IO.4O   A.M. 
'    3.30    P.M. 


IO.4O    A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and. 
Menlo  Park -. 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations . . . 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.. 
..  .Salinas,  and  Monterey 


. . .  Hollister  and  Tres  Piaos... 


Watsonville 

Aptos,  So  quel  (Camp  Capitola), 
and  Santa  Cruz 


S.  P. 


35  A.M. 
10  A.M. 
03  A.M. 
02   A.M. 

36  P.M. 
02  P.M. 
.08   P.M. 


'I0.02  A.M. 
3.36  P.M. 
6.08    P.M. 


10.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |      fi.08  p.m. 


Sundays  excepted.     T  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  fumisned  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.3a  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets — at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Pa- 
raiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

For  Sundays  only — Sold   Sunday  Morning,  good  for 

return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy,  San 

Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
For   Saturday,  Sunday,  and    Monday — Sold  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  only ;  good   for  return  until   fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &.  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


saccixito— sam  bafajex— sam  qfektok, 

via 

WORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TEME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  November  17,  1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

9.OO,  II.30  A.  M.,  3-45,   5-15  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  1.30,  5.00  p.  m.     To  Sauce- 
lito  only,  11.30  A.  H, 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  M. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL   (week  days)— 7.45,  9.00  a.* 
"-I5.3-35.  P'M- 
(Sundays) — 7.55,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  3.15,  5.00  P.  M. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— S.i^,  9.30  a.m.,  i.oo, 

4.15  P.M. 

(Sundays) — 8.30,  10.35  A«  M->  "«3°»  3-50,  5.40  p.  M. 
Extra  trip — From  Sancelito,  on  Saturday  at  2.15  p.  m. 


11.30  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  S.  F.  at  1.30  P.  :■:.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for  Stewart's  Point,  Gaalala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey  s 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,  and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO   MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday :    Fairfax,   $1 ;    Camp  Taylor,  $2 ;   Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales,  $3.50 ;  Duncan  Mi"  ' 


lylor,  $2 ; 
ills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  91.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Piont 

Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  €.40  p.  M. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point  Reyes,  $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  408  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT, 


VOIXHES    1    TO    XT,    IMLISIVE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

4.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occnples  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earth  quake- pro  of.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy*  The 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Quests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  £nit>pean  plan  The  restau- 
rant is  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COSfPANX 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  2  O'clock   P.  31.  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers   for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1885.  From  San  Francisco 

San  Pablo Tuesday,  March  loth 

Oceanic Thursday,  April  1  Gth 

Arabic Tuesday,  April  28th 

San  Pablo Tuesday,  June  2d 

Oceanic Thursday,  July  9th 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gho.  H.  Rick,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro February  2 1 

iity  of  Tokio March  5 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m  .     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
tain at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

Granada February  2  8 

At  4  o'clock  p.  M.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  MANZANILLO,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPER- 
ICO,  ACAJUTLA,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA, 
LA  LIBERTAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  AUCKLAND  and    SYDNEY,  calling  at    HONO- 
LULU. 

Zealandia Saturday,  March  14,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M, 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO, 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  xo  a.  m  .,  on  Feb.  3d,  nth,  19th,  and  27th,  and  March 
7th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter.  The  last  steamer  of 
each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Compa- 
ny's steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hom- 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GO0DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General   Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


^AW  MANUFACTUR1. 


Agents  for  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
E.  I,.  O.  S TEELE  «V  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


HO.  810  SANSOME  STKEET, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137- 

COWEN,   PORTER  &  CO. 

Fl'NFKAI.    DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Church,     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.COWEN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  I.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE     NEVADA     BANK. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital $3,000,000  In  Hold. 

DIRECTORS. 
Junes  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  6a  Wall  Street. 

London   Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Llm'd. 


THE    BAMi   OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital „ «3,000,000 

William  Alvosd President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jk Assistant  Cashier. 

AOESl'S-:ifw  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Trenton  National 
Bank ;  Chicago,  I'nlon  Katlonal  Bank ;  St. 
Lo  ti  Is,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London, 
SI.  31.  Rothschild  *l  Sons;  Australia  and 
Xew  Zealand,  the  Bank  of  Sew  Zealand; 
China,  Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Paci6c  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-oo-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


South   Brit Nh    and   National   Fire 

and  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Capital,  $2o,ooc,ooc.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders. 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insarance  Co. 

Capital,  $ic,3(o,-oc. 
The  Standard  Marine  Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverpool.     Capital,  $5,oor,ccc. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1730. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.     " 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E .  corner  California  and 
Montgomery   Streets  (Safe   Deposit   Building),  San   Fran- 


COMMERCIAL     INSURANCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIBX    AND    HABIBIE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  Sao  Francisco  (Sat. 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME  MUTUAL  EVSTJRAKCE  CO. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold) (300,000  00 

Assets, Jan.  1,1884 759,475  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


HUTCHINSON     &.    MANN, 

INSURANCE  AGENCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 

E.'Rr^^o'ftH,   }  Special  Agents  and  Adinste.s. 


NATIONAL    ASSURANCE    COM- 
PANY   OF    IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  D.  1822 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,000 

H.  M.  NEWHAXE  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE   PACIFIC  COAST 
Office,  309  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

— POH 

Gardens,  Mills,  Mines,  A  Fire  departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Carbollzed  Rubber  Hose,  Stanclnrd(Maltese 
Cross)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hose 
Rubber  Hose  (Competition).  Suction  Hose 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers' Hose,  steam  lire  Kc- 
glne  Hose,  Carbollzed  Maltese  cross  Brand. 

VALVES,  BASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  OBDEB 

FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 
JOHN  W.  TA1XOR,  -  -  -  Manager. 

No.  15  First  Street,  near  Market. 


H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

General  Shipping  and  Commission 

MERCHANTS, 

309  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


Every  now  and  again  the  dramatic  firmament 
goes  into  a  state  of  collapse — a  collapse  which,  by 
a  happy  chance,  always  precedes  enormous  attrac- 
tions.    The  current  week  is  such  an  one. 

"  The  Shadows  of  a  Great  City  "  grow  thicker, 
darker,  heavier,  night  by  night,  and  will  pass  into 
embracing  blackness  with  the  ringing  down  of 
the  curtain  on  Saturday  night. 

Theatre-goers  always  object  to  long  runs,  espe- 
cially in  small  cities  like  our  own;  out  theatre- 
going  itself  is  so  established  a  custom  with  many 
— is  so  much  a  thing  of  habit — that  it  is  almost 
necessary  for  the  victims  to  drop  in  at  regular  in- 
tervals and  see  what  is  going  on.  Thus  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  by  one  of  the  freaks  of  human 
nature,  which  makes  us  grow  fond  of  things  we 
are  used  to,  people  have  fallen  into  a  way  of  liking 
"The  Shadows  of  a  Great  City,"  and,  while  yet 
pining  for  novelties,  actually  give  good-bye  to 
the  shadows  with  reluctance. 

The  players  become  identified  with  their  roles 
in  a  run  like  this,  and  people  grow  to  like  them 
for  what  they  are,  or  hate  them  for  what  they  are 
not,  quite  as  ardently  as  if  it  were  all  real. 

For  here  is  Miss  Jean  Clara  Waters,  provided 
at  a  swoop  with  a  perpetual  passport  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  It  would  be  difficult  to  persuade 
an  audience  that  it  is  not  the  warmth  of  her  own 
nature,  bubbling  up  through  the  cheer  of  Biddy 
Ronin,  or  that  it  is  not  her  own  native  wit  that 
gives  point  to  Biddy's  sallies.  And  perhaps  it  is, 
for  there  is  not  a  line  of  hers  that  loses  in  the 
speaking,  and  she  has  an  almost  solemn  way  of 
being  in  earnest  when  occasion  comes  which  is 
inexpressibly  taking  with  an  audience.  Yet  one 
with  an  eye  for  trifles  pierces  the  illusion,  for 
Biddy  Ronin  has  a  hand  and  arm  that  might 
tempt  a  modeler,  but  are  anachronistic  on  a 
washerwoman  and  boat-letter.  And  so  one  knows 
that  when  the  curtain  is  down  and  the  lights  are 
out,  and  Biddy  has  shed  her  calico  gown  and 
russet  hair,  she  becomes  some  one  else. 

But  one  does  not  think  this  of  Jimmy   Farren. 

Over  against  his  name  is  written  on  the  bills  "  L. 

R.  Stockwell."    But  this  must  be  a  mistake,  else 

Mr.  Stockwell  will  have  to  provide  himself  with  a 

'  certificate  of  character. 

This  Jimmy  Farren  is  some  real  waif  from  the 
slums — one  of  the  many  thousands  of  every  great 
city — conceived  in  infamy,  born  in  corruption,  I 
and  fed  upon  sin.  One  dislikes  the  polished  vil- 
lain, Gerald  Eyre,  with  a  cold,  inactive  dislike — 
a  dislike  that  matches  his  cold,  measured  villainy. 
But  one  is  animated  by  no  such  positive  feeling 
against  Jimmy  Farren.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  he 
is  always  failing  has  something  to  do  with  this, 
for  Jimmy  is  caught  and  "sent  up"  with  stag- 
gering frequency.  And  yet  it  is  rather  that  one 
unconsciously  realizes  that  he  is  one  of  a  class 
whose  horoscope  is  cast  for  them,  and  their  wick- 
edness is  not  their  own  work.  He  is  born  with 
the  predatory  instinct  strong  in  him,  as  one  of 
generations  with  whom  food  and  shelter  and  rai- 
ment have  been  matters  of  each  day's  careful 
speculation.  He  has  the  shrewd  eye,  the  glib 
tongue;  the  native  drollery  forced  to  precocity  by 
the  fetid  air  of  the  gutter,  and  an  alertness  for 
plunder  which  can  only  be  instinct  behind  habit. 
There  is  an  undercurrent  of  pity  in  one's  amuse- 
ment which  one  does  not  realize,  yet  this  under- 
current tells  us  that  the  naturalness  of  this  piece 
of  acting  is  something  startling. 

How  closely,  how  ingeniously,  how  gradually  we 
have  been  restored  to  the  stock-company  system, 
for  within  a  month  we  shall  have  every  element  of 
an  old-time  company — leading  lady,  ingenue,  per- 
haps soubrette,  leading  man,  jeune  premier,  walk- 
ing gentlemen,  heavies,  villains,  and  character- 
actors. 

The  Baldwin  manager  has  brought  this  about 
by  engaging  his  people  one  at  a  time  for  special 
productions,  and  then  leaving  them  on  the  list. 
Perhaps  the  choicest  member  of  this  very  good 
company  is  George  Osborne.  The  best  charac- 
ter-actor in  New  York  is  probably  Stoddart,  of 
the  Union  Square;  but  he  has  allowed  his  style 
to  degenerate  into  such  absolute  and  irremediable 
mannerisms  that  disguise  is  impossible  and 
change  unthought  of.  Fortunately  for  Osborne, 
while  in  more  exacting  roles  his  style  is  still  in- 
crusted  by  youthful  crudities,  he  has  a  marked 
versatility  which  is  susceptible  of  infinite  culti- 
vation. He  has  achieved  this  much,  and  it  is 
very  much:  that  when  a  new  role  has  been  given 
him,  every  one  wonders  what  he  will  do  with  it ; 
and  this  much  more:  that  when  he  docs  appear, 
every  one  is  obliged  to  look  twice  to  see  whone  is. 
Nathans,  in  "  The  Shadows  of  a  Great  City," 
might  easily  have  been  a  very  obscure  part,  but 
Osbournc  has  given  to  the  villainous  old  money- 
lender a  dry  humor  which  makes  him  infinitely 
amusing,  and  which  never  for  one  moment  comes 
from  over-doing.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass — 
since  the  hern  is  a  favorite,  and  the  heroine  amost 
charming  girl,  and  the  character  parts  so  thor- 
oughly well  played— that  people  are  almost  sorry 
the  last  nights  of  the  "Shadows"  have  come, 
though  metal  more  attractive  awaits  the  company 
in  the  playing  of  "  Victor  Durand." 

Next  week  will  be  altogether  a  dramatic  week. 
The  first  night  of  "  Victor  Durand  "  will  be  really 
the  event  of  the  season.  We  havea  proud  wayof 
claiming  and  crowing  over  Califormans  who  do 
well,  and  an  equally  convenient  way,  perhaps,  of 
ignoring  those  who  do  ill.  At  all  events,  battal- 
ions ol  Mr.  Henry  Guy  Carleton's  old  friends 
have  turned  up  who  are  going  to  see  that  wonder* 
fully  successful  play,  which  is  said  to  charm  the 
actors  as  they  read,  and  to  so  fascinate  the 
prompters  that  they  read  on  and  on  and  forget  to 
pjve  cues. 

And  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  the  existing 
nightmare  will  be  dispelled  and  a  recognized  play 


and  company  of  actors  will  take  the  boards.  For 
surely  this  "Across  the  Continent"  cannot  be 
the  same  one  that  pleased  us  in  our  salad  days  at 
the  California,  and  with  which  Mr.  Oliver  Doud 
Byron  is  said  to  have  made  a  very  long  purse  of 
money.  It  can  not  be  entirely  because  the  stage 
is  too  small  for  the  big  fire  or  the  Indian  fight 
that  the  l:fe  and  the  effervescence  are  all  gone  out 
of  it.  It  must  have  been  acted  then,  which  it  is 
not  now,  for  even  Mr.  Oliver  Doud — perhaps 
through  fatigue  of  the  part— has  lost  his  snap,  and 
rattle,  and  breeze,  and  vigor,  and  heartiness,  and 
all  the  other  good  things  he  used  to  put  into  it, 
and  saunters  through  it — if  this  gentleman  can 
ever  be  said  to  saunter — in  a  purely  perfunctory 
manner.  And  so  every  one  will  be  very  glad  to 
say  farewell  to  the  Byron  company,  and  will  meet 
the  McKee  Rankins  with  a  very  cordial  hail. 

And  after  this  bridging  week  of  drama,  are  we 
going  to  plunge  ourselves  once  more  into  the 
operatic  insanities  of  last  year? 

Upon  most  matters  we  are  a  signally  calm  and 
rational  people,  but  we  are  like  those  trying  sub- 
jects constantly  brought  before  the  commission- 
ers of  lunacy,  who  talk  like  philosophers  upon 
every  topic  but  one;  strike  that  one  and  they  are 
mad  as  hares,  crazy  as  loons. 

Lotteries,  panics,  earthquakes,  scandals,  ab- 
sorbing lawsuits,  wars,  shipwrecks,  fires  can  not 
upset  our  equanimity;  but  give  us  a  week,  or  a 
promise  of  a  week,  of  opera,  and  in  an  instant 
the  whole  city  loses  its  reason. 

People  swear  and  declare  that  they  are  going  to 
be  calm  about  it  this  lime,  that  they  are  not  going 
to  invest  one  single  cent  above  the  stated  price 
for  seats — all  of  this  spoken  with  large  emphasis 
— and  if  there  is  any  difficulty  about  nearing  Ad- 
elina  Patti  one  night,  they  will  calmly  wait  till 
the  next  time  she  sings. 

But  there  is  a  warning  glitter  in  every  eye,  and 
upon  first  nights  during  the  first  week  or  two 
there  will  be  a  rush.  There  will  be  none  of  the 
factional  war  of  last  year,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
make  factions  about.  Every  one  says  that  Emma 
Nevada  has  a  sweej,  clear,  bird-like  little  voice, 
and  the  dearest  little  pug-nose  in  the  world,  but 
is  not  yet  ready  to  tilt  her  little  nose  in  opposi- 
tion to  Patti. 

Fursch-Madi  is  never  any  one's  rival,  being 
simply  a  square,  good,  solid,  reliable  dramatic 
singer.  And  rivalry  with  the  contralto  is  impos- 
sible. Scalchi  is  a  great  dramatic  artist,  with  a 
voice  whose  bigness,  depth,  and  flexibility  are 
phenomenal. 

The  company  is  more  amply  equipped  than  last 
vear.  Then  they  had  neither  tenor  nor  contralto. 
Now  they  have  Scalchiand  Giannini.  Giannini's 
name  is  followed  by  four  or  five  other  inis,  but  this 
is  principally  for  the  decoration  of  the  pros- 
pectus. 

There  is  to  be  a  genuine  ballet,  with  Cavalazzi, 
of  long  operatic  fame,  as  the  premiere.  The 
shining  moon  of  Arditi's  head  will  still  be  seen 
in  the  leader's  chair.  The  list  of  operas  to  be 
produced  is  long,  with  Patti's  comic  favorites 
prominent  in  the  line.  The  performances  will  be 
frequent,  and  the  engagement  will  last  for  four 
weeks  positively,  for  six  weeks  probably;  so  that 
the  holy  ones,  who  keep  Lent  faithfully,  may  come 
in  at  least  at  the  tag-epd  of  the  season. 

And  there  is  every  reason  for  this  opera-mad 
community  to  settle  itself  down  to  a  season  of  en- 
joyment. Betsy  B. 


Mr.  Dittman,  the  agent  of  the  Mapleson  Opera 
Troupe,  states  in  the  most  positive  terms  that  the 
sale  will  open  next  Monday  with  a  clean  box- 
sheet.  There  will  be  absolutely  no  seats  or  boxes 
reserved,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  seats  al- 
lotted to  the  press,  and  the  box  which  is  the  pri- 
vate property  of  the  owners  of  the  theatre.  He 
has  refused  applications  innumerable;  he  courte- 
ously returned  a  five-hundred-dollar  check  which 
came,  with  a  request  for  a  season  box,  from  the 
wife  of  a  millionaire.  He  states  that  he  wishes 
the  press  and  public  to  understand  that  the  sale 
will  be  perfectly  open  and  above-board,  and  that 
he  is  individually  responsible  for  its  fairness. 


THEATRICAL    GOSSIP. 

It  is  probable  that  David  Belasco  will  come  to 
San  Francisco  in  May,  to  superintend  the  pro- 
duction of  "  May  Blossom." 

Signor  De  Vivo  has  been  engaged  as  manager 
of  the  Ristori  season,  to  commence  on  the  13th 
of  April,  at  the  California  Theatre. 

The  principal  features  of  next  week's  pro- 
gramme at  the  Standard  Theatre  will  be  the  ap- 
pearance of  Pavilla,  and  a  new  adaptation  by 
Charley  Reed,  entitled  "Caught." 

A  complimentary  testimonial  benefit  will  be 
tendered  Carroll  Johnson  by  Reed's  Minstrels,  at 
the  Standard  Theatre,  next  Thursday  afternoon. 
Carroll  Johnson  goes  East  on  the  following  Sat- 
urday. 

If  Mr.  Lewis  Morrison  continues  to  say  guar- 
dian, when  he  joins  Henry  Irving's  company,  he 
will  have  the  pleasure,  some  fine  morning,  of 
picking  up  the  London  papers  and  reading  an  at- 
tack upon  his  American  accent. 

The  Carleton  company  is  very  highly  spoken 
of  by  the  New  York  papers.  Mtss  Alfa  Norman 
has  retired  from  the  company,  and,  as  Miss  Dora 
Wiley  is  not  very  popular,  Mrs,  Jessie  Bartlett- 
Davis  comes  in  for  the  greatest  share  of  applause. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  at  HerrDamrosch's 
most  dramatic  funeral,  from  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  his  family  occupied  a  proscenium 
box.  Under  the  circumstances  it  would  have 
been  really  unkind  to  have  put  them  farther  back. 

The  Eastern  dramatic  papers  arc  making  war 
upon  skating-rinks,  upon  hygienic  and  high  moral 
grounds  1  he  attack  is  made  in  the  interest 
of  the  theatres,  which  have  suffered  seriously 
from  the  skating  craze,  and  is,  therefore,  purely  a 
business  stroke.  Every  argument  urged,  however, 
is  none  the  less  true. 

Mr.  Oliver  Doud  Baron  lifts  his  hat  as  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  Farragut  monument  which  is  an 
apparent  background  in  one  of  the  scenes  in 
"  Across  the  Continent."  While  this  scene  is 
quite  an  enterprising  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
scene-painter,  it  is  the  first  time  the  public  has 
really  wished  to  sec  Farragut  put  into  the  back- 
ground. 


Augustin  Daly  has  a  large  placard  at  the  en- 
trance to  his  theatre  in  New  York,  warning  the 
public  that  tickets  bought  from  speculators  aie 
worthless. 

An  absolute  voracity  for  dramatic  news  of  any 
kind  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  day,  and  it  is  a 
little  curious  that  there  is  more  genuine  news  to 
be  found  on  one  page  of  the  San  Francisco  Musk 
and  Drama  than  in  most  of  the  large  many-paged 
Eastern  papers. 

Alice  Harrison  has  made  a  great  hit  in  "  Ixion," 
at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  New  York,  particularly 
with  her  drinking  song  from  "La  Perichole. 
Bebe  Vining,  the  victim  of  the  recent  Wolff- Vin- 
ing  scandal,  is  in  the  cast,  as  is  also  Harry  Brown, 
of  the  recently  disbanded  Fay  Templeton  Com- 
pany. 

Mme.  Fursch-Madi,  the  eminent  dramatic  so- 
prano of  the  Mapleson  Opera  Company,  has  en- 
gaged Signor  De  Vivo  to  act  as  business  agent 
during  her  stay  here.  The  selection  is  a  good 
one.  De  Vivo  is  an  old  and  experienced  manager, 
and,  in  addition,  knows  San  Francisco  and  the 
colonel  well. 

Emma  Nevada  is  a  very  petite  young  person, 
who  is  said  to  look  so  small  and  so  young  upon 
the  stage  that  it  seems  as  if  a  little  child  were  at 
tempting  these  onerous  roles.  As  the  general 
tendency  of  prima  donnas  is  decidedly  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  the  lucky  little  prima  donna  has 
the  charm  of  absolute  novelty, 

Florence  St.  John,  an  opera-bouffe  singer,  and 
once  an  enormous  favorite  in  London,  bat  who 
has  recently  shaken  her  popularity  by  introduc- 
ing real  snakes  in  her  character  of  the  Snake- 
Charmer,  has  just  made  her  first  appearance  in 
New  York.  She  is  accused  of  imitating  Emma 
Abbott.    Both  ladies  are  justly  indignant. 

In  "Rags  and  Bones,"  the  tail  of  Miss  Kitty 
Rags's  dress,  which  would  be  called  a  trail  under 
other  and  happier  circumstances,  was  the  subject 
of  much  facetious  conversation  on  the  part  ol  the 
gallery.  Its  reappearance  in  "Across  the  Conti- 
nent "  made  it  seem  so  inevitably  a  part  of  the 
stock  company,  that  it  came  perilously  near  get- 
ting a  reception  all  by  itself. 

"Aida,"  so  favorite  an  opera  with,  San  Fran- 
ciscans, is  announced  on  the  prospectus  of  the 
Mapleson  season.  Although  the  role  of  Aida  it- 
self is  one  of  Patti's  best,  she  rarely  sings  it,  and, 
during  their  tour  across  the  continent,  the  part 
has  invariably  been  given  to  Fursch-Madi.  But, 
as  Scalchi  sings  the  music  of  Amneris  and  Gian- 
nini is  Rhadames,  our  contented  people  will  make 
each  "  Aida  "  night  a  big  night. 

Louis  Nathal'sadapta'ion  from  the  French,  "  A 
Prisoner  for  Life,"  was  produced  at  the  Union 
Square  Theatre,  New  York,  last  Wednesday 
night.  The  occasion  was  signalized  by  the 
adoption  of  a  new  scale  of  prices,  admission  to 
the  orchestra  and  dress-circle  being  seventy-five 
cents;  reserved  seats,  one  dollar.  The  other 
stock  theatres — the  Madison  Square,  Daly's,  and 
Wallack's — will  not  reduce  their  prices,  however. 

The  ballet,  which,  as  the  component  part  of  an 
opera,  has  always  been  an  indescribably  grotesque 
affair  with  us,  is  apt  to  look  up  in  the  new  sea- 
son and  resume  its  pristine  attractiveness.  Mme. 
Malvina  Cavalazzi  is  a  tall,  handsome,  graceful 
woman,  and  a  genuine  premiere.  The  fact  that 
she  is  always  an  opera  dancer,  and  is  never  heard 
of  in  pantomime  or  spectacle,  is  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  in  private  life  she  is  Mrs. 
Mapleson. 

The  Mapleson  season  will  open  on  the  first 
Monday  in  March  with  the  opera  of  "  Semi- 
ramide,"  the  choicest  leaf  in  the  budget  of  both 
Patti  and  Scalchi.  Either  one  would  rather  sing 
in  "  Semiramide  "  than  any  other  opera.  The 
only  drawback  in  the  performance  to  both  of  them 
is  that  they  are  obliged  to  sing  with  each  other 
and  divide  the  honors.  "  Semiramide  "  will 
doubtless  be  repeated  oftener  than  any  other  opera 
during  the  season,  as  it  is  always  sure  to  draw  a 
big  house. 

The  sale  of  seats  for  the  preliminary  season  of 
Mapleson  opera  will  begin  next  week,  according 
to  announcement.  The  first  season  is  announced 
as  a  twelve-night  season,  with  three  night  per- 
formances a  week  and  one  matinee.  The  Grand 
Opera  House  is  leased  for  six  weeks,  and  the  sea- 
son will  probably  be  divided  into  a  preliminary,  a 
supplementary,  and  an  exlra  season.  This  will 
give  everybody  a  chance  to  hear  everybody  al- 
most as  often  as  they  like,  certainly  as  long  as 
they  are  able  to  keep  up  the  strain  of  attentive 
listening. 

Adelina  Patti  has  left  the  better  part  of  her  dia- 
mond collection  in  New  York  this  time.  She 
wore  three  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
diamonds  one  "  Traviata  "  night  in  New  York, 
but  does  not  enjoy  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
them  about  the  country  with  her.  Her  paste 
duplicates,  however,  are  said  to  be  very  fine,  and 
to  the  female  world  a  diamond  on  a  prima  donna 
nowadays  is  not  nearly  so  great  an  attraction  as 
the  fit  of  her  dress,  for  it  is  really  much  harder  to 
get  a  good  fit  than  a  good  diamond. 

Messrs.  Shook  &  Collier  are  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  decided  success  of  their  reduc- 
tion of  prices.  They  have  lost  none  of  their  old 
patrons,  and  many  new  ones  are  becoming  regular 
attendants.  On  the  other  hand,  Steele  Mackaye 
thinks  that  he  will  have  good  houses  in  his  Ly- 
ceum Theatre  at  $2.50,  $2,  and  $1  prices.  He 
says  that  such  prices  are  constantly  paid  to  spec- 
ulators for  good  seats,  and  that,  considering  the 
character  of  the  proposed  productions,  and  the 
expensive  decorations  and  conveniences  of  the 
theatre,  the  tariff  is  none  too  high. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin  and  company 
open  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  Monday,  in 
"Forty-nine,"  which  has  never  been  played  in 
this  city.  Individual  prominence  is  sacrificed  to 
the  general  strength  of  the  representation  by  this 
company.  All  stand  upon  an  equal  footing,  and 
nobody  is  "featured."  Half  a  dozen  of  the  peo- 
ple have  starred  independently— Frank  Mordaunt 
in  "  Old  Shipmates  ;  D.  H.  Harkins  in  the  le- 
gitimate; J.  J.  Wallace  in  comedy;  Alma  Stuart 
Stanley  in  specialty  plays,  and  the  Rankins,  who 
arc  both  well-known  stars.  To  these  must  be 
added  Theodore  Hamilton,  original  leading  man 
at  Booth's  Theatre,  C.  G.  Ray,  C.  J.  Edmunds, 
Helen  Giddon,  and  other  excellent  artists. 


The  repertoire  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera  Com- 
pany, which  appears  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
March  2d,  is  as  follows:  "II  Barbiere  di  Sivi- 
glia,"    "La  Traviata,"    "Mirella"   (first   time), 

Semiramide,"  "  II  Trovatore,"  "  Linda  di  Cha- 
mounix,"  "Faust,"  "La  Sonnambula,"  "Martha," 
"Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  "Rigoletto,"  "Les 
Huguenots,"  "Aida,"  "Crispino  e  la  Comare," 
"  Puritani,""Der  Freischutz,"  "Norma,"  "Lu- 
crezia  Borgia,"  "Ernani.*' 

As  we  announced  last  week,  "Le  Cceur  et  l'Ar- 
gent  "  and  "Les  Femmes  qui  Pleurent"  will  be 
given  at  Piatt's  Hall  next  Monday  evening  for 
tne  benefit  of  M.  Paul  Juignet.  In  consequence 
of  the  objection  of  many  Americans  (who  other- 
wise would  be  glad  to  hear  M.  Juignet  in  French) 
to  attend  Sunday  performances,  he  announces 
that  he  has  specially  set  this  performance  for  Mon- 
day evening,  for  their  benefit  as  well  as  his  own. 
He  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  see  how  targe 
a  contingent  of  Americans  are  interested  in 
French  plays. 

McKee  Rankin,  who  comes  to  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre  next  week,  is  called  one  of  the  hand- 
somest actors  on  the  American  stage.  He  re- 
ceived five  hundred  dollars  a  week  at  the  Union 
Square  Theatre  during  a  brief  season  of  temporary 
insanity  on  the  part  of  the  manager,  but  his 
beauty,  like  that  of  many  another,  which  shone 
so  superlatively  in  a  red  shirt,  disappeared  largely 
in  a  dress  coat.  He  is  said  to  owe  the  remark 
able  erectness  of  his  carriage,  and  the  flash  of 
very  b'ack  eye,  to  a  thin  line  of  Indian  blood  in 
him.  His  wife,  once  known  as  Kitty  Blanchard, 
is  as  fair  as  a  lily. 

Miss  Alma  Stuart  Stanley,  who  comes  with 
the  McKee  Rankins  to  the  Bush  Street  Theatre 
next  week,  was  here  a  couple  of  years  ago  with 
the  luckless  Leonard  Grover  company.  She  is 
one  of  the  tallest  and  most  dashing  looking  wom- 
en on  the  stage  as  a  male  impersonator,  but  had 
little  opportunity  during  the  Grover  engagement 
to  set  San  Francisco  Bay  on  fire.  Nevertheless 
she  set  the  whole  town  to  singing  "Oh,  my  little 
darling,  I  love  you,"  a  modern  lay  introduced  by 
her  most  inappropriately  but  successfully.  She 
was  recently  married,  but  is  still  faithful  to  her 
first  love,  the  stage. 

The  sale  of  seats  for  the  Mapleson  opera  season 
will  begin  next  Monday,  February  23d,  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  The  following  prices  have 
been  announced :  Orchestra,  $5;  parquet  and 
dress-circle  (first  four  rows),  $5,  (other  rows)  $3; 
family  circle  (reserved),  $2;  gallery,  $1.  On  the 
occasion  of  Patti's  performance  the  following  al- 
terations will  be  made  in  the  nightly  prices:  Or- 
chestra, $7;  parquet  and  dress-circle  (first  four 
rows),  $7,  (other  rows)  $5;  family  circle  (re- 
served), $3;  gallery,  $2.  Subscription  to  orches- 
tra, parquet,  or  dress-circle,  for  the  first  week 
(five  nights  and  a  matinee)  $24,  or  to  family  cir- 
cle (reserved),  $12.  Subscriptions  to  orchestra, 
parquet,  or  dress-circle,  for  the  two  weeks  (ten 
nights  and  two  matinees),  $44,  or  to  family  circle 
(reserved),  $20. 


■; 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  February  aist. 

Baldwin  Theatre.— Robert  M.  Eberle,  Act- 
ing Manager.  Bill:  "The  Shadows  of  a  Great 
City."    Cast  as  follows: 

Tom  Cooper,  Lewis  Morrison :  George  Benson,  Gerald 
Eyre;  Abe  Nathans,  George  Osboume;  Jim  Farren,  L.  R. 
Stockwell ;  Mr.  Arkwright,  E.  N.  Thayer;  Hammond,  E. 
J.  Holden;  Crouch,  Edwin  Stevens;  Biggs,  Harry  E. 
Conners;  Simon  Abeles,  E.  Ambrose;  Joe  Downey,  W. 
H.  Lewis ;  Messenger  Bov,  Charles  Stoddard ;  Annie 
Standish  and  Helen  Standish,  Isabel  Morris;  Biddy  Ro- 
□an,  Jean  Clara  Walters;  Mrs.  Higgins,  Annie  Adams; 
Nellie,  Little  Grade. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— M.  B.  Leavitt,  Les- 
see; Jay  Rial,  Acting  Manager.  BUI:  "  Acrosi 
the  Continent."    Cast  as  follows : 

John  Adderly,  Harry  B.  Hudson;  George  Constance, 
Horace  Miller;  Thomas  Goodwin,  J.  P.  Johnson ;  Dennis 
O'Dwyer,  Fred.  Warren;  Lorenzo  McGonigle,  Max  Mill- 
er; Master  Jack  Adderly,  Master  Jackey  Burke;  Ambrose 
Walsh,  Monteith  McStuart;  James  Callin,  James  Foster; 
Agnes  Constance,  Miss  Kate  Byron;  Mrs.  O'Dwyer,  Miss 
D.  Delaro ;  Joe  Ferris,  Mr.  Oliver  Byron ;  Giovanni, 
Charles  Young ;  Pablo,  Lee  Hart ;  The  Dude,  Aubrey  De- 
vere;  Billy,  Frank  Jordan;  Dolore,  Ida  Aubrey;  Ocsar 
Augustus,  Alf  C.  Barker;  Rollins,  J.  D.  Jones;  Peach 
Buck,  F.  Williams;  Very  Tart,  E.  W.  Coburn. 

California    Theatre. — ,  Lessee. 

Closed  during  the  week. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.   Bill,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,    I 
"  Heart  and  Hand."    Cast  as  follows: 

Micaela,  Hclcne  Dingeon;  Josefa,  Kate  Marchi;  Dona 
Scolastica,  Emily  Possezi;  Anita,  Lottie  Walton;  Don 
Gaetan,  T.  W.  Eckert;  The  King,  E.  N.  Knight;  Doc 
Mosquinos,  R-  D.  Valerga;  Brigadier  Baldomero,  M.  Cor- 
nell; Morales,  H.  Nieman. 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  "  Little 
Faust." 

The  Standard  Theatre.— F.  W.  Stechhan, 

Manager.    Reed's  Minstrel  Company,  as  follows: 

Charley  Reed,  D.  R.  Hawkins,  J.  Carroll  Johnson,  Jafc 
J.  Kelly,  W.  F.  BUhop,  Frani  Wetter,  E.  G.  Cardell,  Sea- 
man and  Girard,  Tommy  Bree,  Wilson  and  Cameron,  Ed- 
die Girard,  Gus  Mills,  and  Walter  Goldsmith.  After- 
piece, "The  Louisiana  Lottery." 

Grand  Opera  House.— F,  W.  Bert,  Manager, 
Closed  durinp  the  week. 

Grand  Pacific  Rink,  comer  Sutter  and 
Jones.— J.  B.  Keys,  Manager.  Closed  for  re-i 
pairs. 

Mechanics'  Pavilion  Skating  Academy.— 
Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week  McKee  Ran- 
kin's Company  will  appear. 

At  the  California,  next  week,  no  announcement 
has  been  made. 

At  the  Tivoli,  next  week,  "  Little  Faust  "  wil 
be  continued. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  no  an 
nouncement  has  been  made. 

Al  the  Standard,  next  week,  there  will  be  ai 


entire  change  of  programme. 
At  the  Baldwin,  next  week, 
will  be  produced. 


'  Victor  Durand 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


"BIIX    &YE" 

Receives  a  Valentine. 

On  Saturday  last,  as  I  got  up  from  my  break- 
fast-table, I  received  a  missive  from  the  hands  of 
the  carrier.  Enclosed  was  an  invitation  to  meet 
some  of  my  fellow-citizens  at  the  corner  of  Bat- 
tery and  Market  streets.  Arriving  at  the  spot 
and  seeing  a  large  crowd  present,  I  attempted  to 
mount  a  box  to  address  them.  But  a  man  with  a 
star  on  his  coat  pushed  me  away,  calling  my  at- 
tempt to  speak  a  gross  impertinence.  He  then 
informed  me  that  the  huge  structure  before  me, 
covered  with  tarand  coal-oil,  would  be  set  on  fire, 
and  'hat  the  fire  would  be  instantly  put  out  by 
the  Hayward  Hand  Grenade — which  it  was.  The 
agent  informs  me  that  it  was  the  largest  and  hot- 
test fire  ever  put  out  by  Hand  Grenades  in  the 
United  States.  Three  bottles  were  used— twelve 
dollars  per  dozen.  Charles  R.  Sumner  &  Co  , 
205  Front  Street. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


HER  MAJESTY'S   OPERA! 

Col.  J.  H.  Mapleson   begs  to  announce   a  Season  of  Two 
Weeks,  commencing  Monday,  March  2,  and 

trusts  that  the  Performance  will  be  Nota- 
ble from  the   fact  of 

MADAME    ADELINA    PATTI'S 

LAST  APPEARANCE  LN    SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Also,  Fiiat  Appearance  of 

3IXLE   EMMA  NEVADA, 

Whose  Success  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  has  been 
Acknowledged  by  the  Entire  Press. 

MME.  FURSCH-MADI, 

(The  Eminent  Dramatic  Soprano.) 

MME.  SC.4LCHI, 

(The  Renowned  Contralto.) 


The  Entire  Company  of  Artists  and  the  foil 

Orchestra   and   thorns  of  Her 

Majesty's     Opera ! 

SIGXOR  ARDITI MUSICAL  DIRECTOR. 


Prices   of  Admission. 

Orchestra $5  00 

Parquette  and  Dress  Circle,  first  four  rows 5  00 

Parquette  and  Dress  Circle,  other  rows 3  00 

Family  Circle,  reserved 2  00 

Gallery 1  00 


On  the  occasion  of    MME.  PATTI'S  Performance, 
owing  to  the  increased  expense,  the  following  alter- 
ation is  made   in   the  nightly  prices: 

Orchestra $7  00 

Parquette  and  Dress  Circle,  first  four  rows 700 

Parquette  and  Dress  Circle,  other  rows 5  00 

Faintly  Circle,  reserved 3  °° 

Gallery 2  00 


Subscription  to  Orchestra,  Parquette,  or  Dress  Circle, 
for  the  first  week  (five  nights  and  one  matinee1,  $24;  or  to 
Family  Circle,  reserved,  $12. 

Subscription  to  Orchestra,  Parquette,  or  Dress  Circle, 
for  the  first  two  weeks  (ten  nights  aud  two  matinees),  $44 ; 
or  to  Family  Circle,  reserved,  $20. 

The  auction  sale  of  season  tickets  will  take  place  MON- 
DAY, February  23d,  at  10  o'clock  prompt-,  at  the  GRAND 
OPERA  HOUSE. 

See  other  advertisement  regarding  the  auction. 


Monday,  March  2d .Opening  Kight 

SEHIRA3UDE. 

Arsace Madame  Scalchi 

SEMIRAMIDE  MADAME  ADELINA  PATTI 


TUESDAY MARCH  3D 

A  Favorite    Opera,  with 
MME.  FURSCH-MADI  and  MME.  SCALCHI. 


WEDNESDAY MARCH  4TH 

DEBUT  OF  M'LLE   EMMA  NEVADA  IN 

EA  SOXXAMBtXA. 

BALDWIN   THEATRE. 

Ax.  Havmas Lessee  and  Manager. 


FAREWELL   MATINEE   SATURDAY    AT   3. 


LAST  THREE  NIGHTS 
Of  Jefferson,  Shewell  &  Jefferson's  great  play, 

Shadows  of  a  Great  City. 
Shadows  of  a  Great  City. 
Shadows  of  a  Great  City. 


MONDAY  NEXT,  Feb.  23d,  elaborate  production  of  the 

Wallack  Theaire  great  success,  Henry  Guy 

Carleton's  beautiful  drama, 

VICTOR   DIRAXD, 


Seats  now  on  sale. 


IRVING  HALL.. 


Friday  Evening February  3  7th 

SECOND  PIANO  CONCERT 

MISS  NEALLY  STEVENS 

Assisted  by 

Mr.  J.  H.  ROSEWALD,  Solo  Violinist, 

Herr  JACOB  HCLLER,  Baritone, 

And  a  Quintet  of  String  Instruments. 

MI*S  ELLA  LOW R IE Accompanist. 


TICKETS,  ONE  DOLLAR,  including  reserved  seats. 

I  Box  Sheet  opens  on  Tuesday  at  Gray's  Music  Store. 
CHARLES  SCHULTZ,  Business  Manager. 


Prof.  DE  FIf.IFPE  continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  '.'  Unique  "  method  of  ac- 
Tuirirg  foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Ftne  library  and  foreign  periodicals 
free  to  scholars.     Apply  from  to  to  n,  3,  5,  or  3  to  9  p.  m. 


PIATT'S     HALL. 


MRS.   MARY   WATSON 

A  well-known  journalist,  will  give  a 

DISCOURSE  OX  SOCIETY, 

L'nder  the  patronage   of  Fifteen  Society   Ladies,  on 
Friday  Evening February  27th,  1885. 


TICKETS,  ONE  DOLLAR,  on   sale   at  the  Box  Office 
on  the  day  of  the  lecture. 


TIVOEI    OPERA    HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kf.sling  Bros Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 


This  Evening,  and  Every  Evening  until   further  notice, 
Herve's  cleverly  conceived  opera  bouffe, 

LE  PEriT  FAUST, 

Being  a  burlesque  upon  Gounod's  sublime  FAUST,  pro- 
duced with  an  excellent  cast. 

Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents 


EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 

Real  Estate  and  General  Anctioneers 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 
22  Montgomery  St.,   opposite   Lick  House 

REGULAR  SALE    DAY,  TUESDAY.  . 


Tuesday,  February  24th,  1885, 

At  12  o'clock  M.,  at  salesroom, 

SPECIAL  CREDIT  SALE 

17  LARGE 
BUILDING  LOTS. 

Hayes  St.  Cable  Road. 
Pacific  Heights  and  Geary  St.  Road, 


PROBATE  SALE,  FRESNO  CO. 


THREE  50-VABA  LOTS. 

Entire  frontage  north  side  of  Hayes   Street,  from  Devisa- 
dero  to  Broderick,  Hayes  St.  cable  road. 

Select  Line  of  17  choice  Lots— Each  lot  on  the 

grade,  and  can  be  improved  without  delay  while  building 
material  is  low.  The  entire  property  is  in  elegant  shape. 
We  sell  in  building  lots,  and  purchaser  has  opt  ion  to  secure 
one  or  more  parcels.     Golden  Gate  Park  close  at  hand. 

Note  must  be  taken  of  the  accessibility  of  this  property, 
with  cable  road  to  the  ferry  for  one  fare,  and  direct  line  to 
the  ocean. 

Good  sewerage,  fine  view,  with  a  certainty  of  enhance- 
ment of  values  in  this  location.  This  section  of  the  city  is 
being  rapidly  improved  with  the  finest  class  of  residences. 

Go  and  see  this  property,  aad  mark  your  catalogue  before 
the  day  of  sale  Take  Haight  or  McAllister  Street  cable 
roads  direct  to  the  property.  The  proposed  Hayes  Street 
cable  road  will  pass  the  pr  perty. 

SPECIAL  CREDIT   TERMS. 

One-quarter  cash;  balance — one,  two,  and  three  years. 
Interest,  seven  per  cent. 


PACIFIC    HEIGHTS. 

Choice  lot,  25X127.S&,  south  line  of  Pacific  Avenue,  100 
feet   west  of  Filmore   Street.     On    grade,  and   ready   foi 
buildtng.     Street  sewered   and  sidewalked.     '*" 
has  had  the  call,  and  it  is  the  centre   of  the  < 
of  modern   houses;  surroundings   first-class 
passed. 

One-third  cash ;  balance  at  seven  per  cent 


This  section 

ry  best  class 


GEAR V   STREET  CABLE   ROAD. 

Beautiful  lot,  25x137.6,  for  modest,  modem  home;  south 
side  of  O'Farrell  Street.  137  6-12  feet  west  of  Pierce 
Street;  can  be  improved  at  once;  neighborhood  all  built 
up;  street-work  complete;  cable  road  only  one  block. 

One-third  cash ;  balance  at  seven  per  cent. 


FRESNO   COC3HTY. 

Peremptory  sale,  by  order  of  Probate  Court,  to  close  an 
estate  for  heirs  in  Germany.  NO  RESERVATION.  We 
will  sell  Section  24,  Township  14  north.  Range  i-S  east. 
Mount  Diablo  Base  and  Meridian,  about  20  miles  west  of 
Fresno,  on  the  proposed  line  of  the  Main  Canal  of  the 
Fresno  Canal  and  Irrigation  Company;  land  level  and  of 
an  excellent  character  of  soil. 

TERMS — Cash;  sale  peremptory,  to  close  estate. 


Further  details,  maps,  and  catalogues  at  our  salesrooms 
and  on  the  property. 

easton  A  ELDRIDGE,  Auctioneers. 


GREAT  FREE 

EXHIBITION  "H" 


ICHKBAN 


Geary  Street 


ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES 


JAPANESE  EMPIRE 


Established  to  introduce  to  the  world  the  wonderful  skill 
or  the  J.\PA\ESE  in  the  manufacture  of  USEFUL.  A\D  ORXA- 
3IE\TAL  ARTICLES  for  house  furnishing  and  decorating.  The 
public  is  cordially  invited  to  Inspect  this  wonderful  collection. 
COME    OFTEN.  BRING     VOIR    FRIENDS.         ASK    QUESTIONS. 

DO    XOT    PURCHASE.        EVERYBODT    WELCOME. 

WHOLESALE     AND     RETAIL. 


209    22,    <§fc    24    <3H 


GHIRARDELLI'S 


MADE    INSTANTLY. 

Hygienic,  Nourishing,  and    Agreeable.        For   the   Young    and   Old, 
Siek  and  Healthy. 

The  Beverage  par  excellence,  Home-made,  Fresher,  Better,  and  Stronger  than  imported,  and  being  ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE  is  DOUBLE  the  strength  of  foreign  sweet  cocoas,  and  consequently  cheaper.  One  trial  will 
convince.      Sold  by  all  Grocers  andf  Tea  Merchants. 


S.  LEBENBAUM  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Ketall  Dealers  in  STAPLE  and  FAXCT  GROCERIES,  choice  WISES  and 
UQ.EOR3.       Importers  ol  Eurnlslilng  GOODS  and  BASKETS. 

1443  to  1449  POLK  ST.,  corner  CALIFORNIA. 


EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 

Real  Estate  and  General  Anctioneers 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 
22    Montgomery   St.,  opposite  Lick   House. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


We  will  sell  on  MONDAY  NEXT,  February 
33d,  at  Grand  Opera  House,  Mission  Street 
choice  and  privilege  of  all  seats  in  the 
house,  for  Season  of  Opera  by 

HER  MAJESTY'S 

GRAND   OPERA    CO. 

Under  the  direction  of  Col.  Mapleson. 


Maps  and  Diagrams,  with  foil  detail  of 
Sale,  may  be  had  at  our  office  on  and  after 
THURSDAY,  February  l^th. 


Tickets  for  admission  lo  the  Auction  Sale 
may  he  had  at  our  office  on  and  after 
THURSDAY,  Ftbruary  1  9tb.  >o  one  Will 
be  admitted  to  the  Theatre  on  day  of  *ftlfl 
without  a  ticket.  See  other  advertisements 
in  this  paper. 

EASTON  A  ELDRIDGE.  Auctioneers. 

Office  and   Salesroom,   aa   Montgomery    Street,   opposite 

Lick  House. 


THE  BIRR  FOLDING  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
and  closes  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows ail    in    place.     Thirty  styles. 
~rss&    The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
H   and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
*-$■  rent.   Prices  reduced.    Send  . 
""      for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
irery  neat  and  very  cheap.  II.  II.  GROSS, 

16  and  iS  Second  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


THE     UNIVERSAL     FAVORITE ! 

The  Light-running 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offer, 
which  is  equivalent  to  three 
months'  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  M. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel,  S.  F. 


SPRIXG  STYLES. 

BUTTERICK'S 

Patterusand  J.  V.  In-nlN'  Illustrated  Rooks 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  KensiDgton  Embroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  H.  A.  DF..MJXJ, 
Agent,  124  Post  Street.  -San  Franrl«cn 


THE  FINEST 

Pure  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  everywhere. 
Depot,  513  Sacramento  St.,  S.  F. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


See  tbe  "DOMESTIC"  before  buy  inc. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Asent, 


29  Post  Street. 


r.  s.  pjsecmatic 
LETTER  PRESS 

G.  G.  WICK  SON  A  CO. 

£39  Mn r Kef  St.,  S.  F. 

The  ungainly  and  heavy  screw  and  iron  press  and  its 
necessarily  bulky  stand  must  give  place  to  our  light,  port- 
able, and  ornamental  Pneumatic  Letter  Press,  requiring 
but  a  trifling  exertion  to  operate,  no  stand,  and  costing  less 
than  an  equally  reliable  screw  press.  Can  be  operated  by 
a  child  and  carried  with  ease.  Great  variety  of  styles, 
ranging  from  $io.oo.     A  serviceable  Holiday  Gift. 


JOHV  F.  EXGLISM, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 

313,  315  DAVIS  STREET. 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited. 
Quick  sales;  prompt  returns.     P.  0.  Box  2415. 


B.  G.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHKSBBKOUGH.  W.  H.  D1M0ND. 

WILLIAMS,  DOIOXD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

10a  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.)  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

J.  C.  MERRILL,  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

201  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

89  Clay  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 

No.  35. 


JOIIX  TAYLOR  &,  CO. 

114,  116,  lis  Pine  St. 
a  s  s  a  v  i :  a  s  ■    materials. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies      Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


14  Post  St.,  and  N.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Mason. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FIGURE. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  lady  or  centleman  should  be 
burdened  with  unnecessary  flesh.  The  radical  treatment 
prescribed  at  Dr.  Zeile's  Russian  and  Medicated 

Hat  lis  will  remove  all  surplus  fat,  without  impairing  the 
general  health.  Rheumatism  and  other  nervous  complaints 
treated  successfully  by  medicated  bathing  at 

Dr.  Zelle'M,  528  Pacific  St.,  near  Kearny. 


MRS.  I>R     IU  Kllll    has  removed  to  61 8  EDDY 
STREET.    Galvanic  Healer -Natural  Battery. 

Diagnosis   without  questioning.     Hours,   i   to  4;   Ladies 

Rod  Children  only. 


*^        '        /III       /IIQ      »_       AIC        CAMCnillE       Cf     B     E1 


411    413  &    4IS     SANSOME    ST.S.T 

'  Importer*  of  ull  kinds  or  Paper, 


Art -Palnlcd,     IMnin,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For   Decora tloiu. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311,  31S.  Sis.  an.s'  317  Market  street. 


Xouis  SStaverman  &  Go. 

manufacturing  Jewelers,  anb  Importer©  of  jflne 
Matcbes,  ©iamonbs  anb  otber  precious  Stones, 
jfrencb  Clocks  anb  Silverware. 

XX9  flfoontgomerig  Street 


Having  taken  the  Exclusive  Agency  for  tlie  Pacific  Coast  of  tlie  jit  wily 
celebrated 

HEMME  &  LONG  PIANOS, 

J  take  pleasure  in  Inviting  the  public  to  call  and  examine  THESE 
PIANOS,  a  fine  assortment  of  which  may  be  round  at  my  warerooms, 
735  Market  Street   opposite  nupont,  San  Francisco. 

,!■::'  Tlie  Hem  me  A  Lon«  Piano  Is  also  sold  from  the  Factory,  corner 
Polk  and  < 'lay  Streets.       Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

<  HAS.  S.  i;.vio.\,  735  Market  Street. 


THE  SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA  HOTEL, 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CAL., 


Is  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  one  thousand  stx  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

ABOVE    THE    FOGS    OF    SEA    AND    VALLEY. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  ORANGE  GROVE,  overlooking  the  beautiful  San  Gabriel  Valley. 
For  comfort,  a  pleasant  home,  good  living,  PURE  AIR,  and  sparkling  mountain  water,  it  has  no 
rival.  The  Villa  is  thirteen  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  is  reached  by  rail  to  within  four  miles, 
at  San  Gabriel  station,  where  the  stage  meets  all  trams  from  East  or  West.  General  Sherman 
says  it  is  the  most  desirable  place  on  the  continent  for  a  quiet  rest.     Address 

W.  GARDNER  COGSWELL,  San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


I  GHI     BAN 


FOR  PARTICULARS,   SEE   PAGE    15. 


FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR 


C  IGARETTES. 

Always  fresh,  clean,  and  sweet.    Our  Cigarettes  were  never  so  fine  as  now;  they 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  purity  and  excellence.     Only  the  purest  rice  paper  used. 
IS  First  Prize  Medals  Awarded.  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


IHEDINGEE  &  GONARD  GO'S 

BEACTEFCIi  EYER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

OnT  Great  Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing 
ROSES— we  deliver  strong  Pot  Plantai suitable  for 
immediate  bloom,  Bafely  by  mail  at  all  Post  Offices, 
f»  Splendid  Varieties,  </our  cflnir.e,  all  labeled,  for 
SI;  12forS2;  35for85;  100 for  §12.  Also 

OTHER  VARIETIES  9. 3,  £  If)  FORK  I 

according  to  value.  Send  for  our  New  Guide*  76  pp 
elegantly  illus.  and  choose  from  over  500  finest  sorts 
Address,  THE  DINGEE  <fc  CONARD  CO., 
Rose  Growers,  West  Grove.  .Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,  made  of  ONYX,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and 
Headstones.         W.  H.  MCCORMICK,  827  Market  St. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  do  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  VORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheapest— Simplest— Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
at  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  Hall  Type- Writer, 
123  California  Street,  V  F. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


Ladles  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  Pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  otber  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


JACKSON'S  Improved  RAKE  and  BUCK  Combined, 

Used  with  the  "ACME''  STACKER,  or  by  parties  J 
who  do  not  use  the  Stacker,  in  hay,  grain  and  straw.  ^ 
They  rake  the  hay  into  bunches  from  the  swath,  or  J 
take  it  from  swath  to    «ft        TRADE  MARK, 
slack;    save  all  the  /J\^      Z.O.  50  P. c. 
labor  of  windrowing/ 
and  cocking. 


_.  — ■■=-  Price  $60 

ihese  Kakes  are  guaranteed  to  work  on  any  ground,  in 
any  kind  of  hay.  Will  work  well  in  alfalfa,  and  on  levels. 
niMs  ditches  and  hollows.  The  long  teeth  (8  feet)  pass  under 
the  hay  or  grain,  and  carry  it  clear  of  the  ground,  not  wear- 
ing  it  in  the  least.  The  hay  is  not  rolled  or  tangled.  It  is 
not  pulled  apart  and  the  leaves  broken  off  and  lost,  nor  the 
gram  or  seed  shattered  out;  and.  whether  the  rakes  are  used 
to  take  the  hay  from  .>vath  to  stack,  or  to  rake  the  hay  into 
large  bunches  to  cure,  the  saving  is  VERY  GREAT  They 
carry  from  800  to  1300  pounds  at  a  load.  They  will  not 
gather  the  dirt  and  sand,  as  does  the  wire-toothed  rake,  or 
any  rake  that  drags  the  hay  on  the  ground.  They  leave  on 
the  ground  all  the  old  stubble,  manure,  dead  grass,  etc.  This 
is  important  in  stacking  grain  for  the  thiesher  or  hay  for  mar- 
ket A  ten-year-old  boy  can  dnve  them,  as  they  are  guidtd 
by  thl  ttam  and  easy  to  drive.  When  the  horses  back,  the 
load  is  pushed  oW  automatically.  Theteeth  are iron-pointed 
and  do  not  split  or  run  in  the  ground.  Easy  on  team.  The 
driver  s  weight  balances  load  on  wheels.  I  own  ORIGIN-AC 
patent  and  patents  on  all  improvements.  Best  Rale  in  the 
world.    Buv  no  other.     Write  fe>r  Circular.    Address 

Byron  Jackson,  625  Sixth  St.  San  fra„c.soo. 


. 


JOHN  J.  &  T.  D.  NEWSOM, 
ARCHITECTS, 

Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St.,  between  Montgomery 

and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Room  36,  Third  Moor. 

Take  Elevator.  Formerly  NEWSOM  &  GASH. 


COALjJOAL! 

Ask  your  dealer  only  for 

Southfield  Wellington  Coal, 

The  Cheapest,  Cleanest,  and  Best  Coal  for  Family  Use. 
If  you  cannot  obtain  tbe  genuine  SOUTHFIELD  WEL- 
LINGTON  COAL  from  your  dealer,  apply  to 

FRANK   BARNARD  A,  CO., 

609  Battery  Street 


KOTICE  TO 

FRENCH  SPOLIATION 

CLAIMANTS. 

We  will  prosecute  claims  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  known  as  ths  FRENCH  SPOLIATION 
CLAIMS.  Parties  interested  would  do  well  to  call  upon 
or  communicate  with  CORNELIUS  COLE, 

WILLOUGHBY  COLE, 
Attorneys  at  Law,  Rooms  33  to  26,  No.  506  Battery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cat. 


EDWARD  E.  OSBORN, 

PATENT  SOLICITOR, 

United  States  and  Foreign.  320  Sansome  St 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  317  MARKET  STREET. 

Works Potrero. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

120  BE.VI.E  STREET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 

and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.       Telephone  308. 


POTOS1  MXNENG  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Countyi 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  1885,  an 
assessment  (No.  17)  of  twenty-five  cents  persharc  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  second  (ad)  day  of  March,  1885, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  aoC 
tion,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  OB 
Tuesday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  1885,10  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Redemption  of  Butte  County  Bonds. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4051  of  thl 
Political  Code  of  California,  notice  is  hereby  given  that 
there  is  now  in  Butte  County  Bond  Redemption  Fund  the 
sum  of  Four  Thousand  ($4000)  dollars,  and  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  redeem  Butte  County  Bonds  numbered  16,  17,  18, 
and  ro,  and  pay  the  accrued  interest  thereon,  and  that  If 
said  bonds  are  not  presented  for  redemption  within  forJT 
days  from  the  date  of  this  notice,  the  interest  thereon  will 
cease  from  and  after  th.it  date. 

Orovillb,  January  39,  1885. 

WILLIAM  J.  MORGAN, 
County  Treasurer  Butte  County,  Cal. 

By  D.  P.  Cartbr,  Deputy. 
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The  political  and  social  contrast  presented  between  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United  States  and  that  of 
any  one  of  the  great  nations  of  earth  challenges  the  atten- 
tion of  all  observing  persons.  If  the  student  of  history 
should  begin  at  the  very  earliest  era  of  civilization  and 


trace  down  the  narration  of  events,  he  would  find  no  peo- 
ple, organized  in  governmental  relations,  whose  history  for 
two  hundred  years  has  been  a  more  prosperous  one  than 
ours,  and  whose  people  have  been  for  a  longer  time  in  the 
enj'oyment  of  greater  happiness.  If,  upon  closing  the  story 
of  the  past,  he  should  look  out  upon  the  present  condition 
of  nations  and  peoples,  he  would  find  none  other  in  the 
world  whose  present  condition  was  more  favorable,  or 
whose  future  outlook  was  more  promising.  Now  for  eight 
years,  during  the  administrations  of  Hayes  and  Arthur, 
there  has  been  nothing  to  disturb  or  interrupt  the  equal 
flow  of  our  stream  of  prosperity.  As  the  result — if  not  of 
a  bargain  between  President  Hayes  and  the  Southern  lead- 
ers— of  an  admirable  non-interference  policy  in  matters  of 
Southern  municipal  affairs,  withdrawing  from  Southern 
States  Federal  soldiers,  and  discouraging  the  meddlesome 
Northern  carpet-bagger,  this  part  of  our  country  has  settled 
down  to  the  intelligent  adjustment  of  its  own  social  and 
political  affairs;  the  continuance  of  this  rule  of  conduct  by 
President  Arthur  has  served  to  convince  our  Southern  citi- 
zens that  it  has  become  the  accepted  and  settled  policy  of 
the  national  government.  So  that  now,  after  twenty-four 
years  of  Republican  party  rule — the  past  eight  of  which  have 
demonstrated  not  only  that  the  civil  war  has  ended,  but 
that  every  incentive  to  the  strife  has  been  removed  and 
every  germ  of  ill-feeling  eliminated — we  may  look  upon 
ourselves  as  an  united  people  with  all  that  the  word  "  uni- 
ted "  implies.  To  a  country  so  vast  in  territory,  so  varied 
in  soils,  climates,  and  productions,  so  bounded  by  oceans, 
gulfs,  and  lakes,  so  traversed  by  vast  internal  rivers  and 
inland  waters,  so  traced  by  railroads,  and  already  peopled 
by  sixty  millions  of  homogeneous  races,  speaking  one  lan- 
guage, all  educated,  and  all  free,  the  word  "  united"  im- 
plies much.  It  implies  everything  that  civilized  govern- 
ment may  ever  hope  to  attain;  something  far  beyond  and 
above  the  idea  of  supremacy  in  arms ;  something  beyond 
the  attainment  of  influence  gained  by  the  art  of  diplomacy ; 
something  better  than  great  wealth  acquired  by  commerce 
and  the  manufacturing  industries;  something  higher  and 
holier  than  comes  from  the  ascendancy  of  church  organi- 
zations or  the  firm  establishment  of  dynastic  power.  A 
united,  intelligent,  free  people  of  sixty  millions  upon  a 
continent  where  five  hundred  millions  will  not  be  a  re- 
dundant population,  after  being  purified  by  a  civil  war 
that  has  demonstrated  the  possession  of  military  resources, 
courage,  and  energy,  which  commands  the  respect  of  the 
world,  may  congratulate  itself  that  it  is  at  peace  with  all 
the  great  seething  world  outside,  that  on  the  horizon  there 
is  no  cloud  nor  speck  of  danger,  and  that  its  only  enemies 
are  those  within  its  own  borders.  The  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  are  disturbed  by  the  consideration  of  but  two 
serious  questions  of  internal  administration.  Our  revenues 
are  so  great  and  the  inflow  of  money  to  our  national  treas- 
ury is  so  abundant  that  our  great  money  kings  and  national 
bankers  are  alarmed  lest,  like  honest,  simple  business  men, 
we  should  pay  all  the  national  debt;  are  alarmed  lest  we 
should  convert  the  silver  product  of  our  mines  into  silver 
dollars  from  our  mints,  and  thus  our  circulating  medium 
become  too  abundant.  Another  anxiety  exists  in  the 
over  productions  of  our  grain  fields,  which  are  threatening 
the  reduction  of  values  in  foreign  markets  and  leaving  upon 
our  hands  more  than  we  can  eat.  Our  factories  are  turn- 
ing out  more  fabrics  than  we  can  wear,  and  here  in  Califor- 
nia we  are  threatened  with  the  additional  danger  of  more 
fruit  than  we  can  consume,  and  more  wine  than  we  can 
drink.  Was  there  ever  a  nation  in  history  whose  people 
had  greater  cause  for  thankfulness  to  the  good  God  for  the 
good  things  within  their  reach ;  for  the  good  government 
over  them,  that  protects  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
property  so  easily — if  honestly — acquired  ?  These  broader 
reflections  enable  us  to  look  with  indifference  and  con- 
tempt upon  the  unprincipled  and  restless  idle  adventurers 
who  exist  among  us,  the  vile  refuse  of  other  lands  and 
the  spawn  of  an  ambitious  and  bigoted  ecclesiasticism  that 
overflows  upon  us.  We  can  regard  nihilists,  socialists, 
dynamitards,  and  political  agitators,  from  whatever  land 
they  may  come,  as  among  those  unimportant  lesser 
annoyances  that  are  incidental  to  all  strong  governments. 
We  do  and  must  accept  riots,  and  labor  strikes,  and  social 


discontent,  as  inseparable  from  a  community  where  plenty 
and  prosperity  crown  the  efforts  of  all  who,  in  health,  are 
industrious,  temperate,  and  prudent.  Social  and  political 
disturbances  are  matters  in  our  community  of  slight  im- 
portance, and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will 
have  become  worthy  of  no  other  notice  than  the  police- 
man's club.  There  can  be  no  serious  uprising  of  a  dis- 
contented class  when  the  opportunity  of  warm  clothing, 
abundant  food,  and  a  good  bed  is  within  the  reach  of  hon- 
est labor.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  existance  of  a  perma- 
nently discontented  class  when  education  is  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  there  are  no  laws  of  primogeniture  or 
entail  to  make  permanent  a  privileged  class.  These  re- 
flections are  natural  at  this  time,  when,  looking  abroad 
over  the  world,  we  observe  the  anxious  struggles  and  per- 
ils in  which  other  nations  are  involved.  Foreign  war  or 
domestic  dissension  seems  to  be  the  present  condition  of 
nearly  all  of  the  European  family;  semi-barbarous  Asiatic 
people  and  the  fringe  of  civilization  around  the  African 
continent  are  all  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  unrest  and 
alarm.  First,  and  naturally,  we  regard  the  curious  com- 
plications that  beset  England  —  her  Irish  difficulties 
prompting  cowardly  assassins  to  murderous  attempts;  her 
working  classes  driven  to  the  extreme  of  want  for  lack  of 
labor;  her  Egyptian  troubles  so  serious  as  to  demand  of 
her  the  calling  away  of  her  household  guards  from  the  de- 
fense of  the  person  of  her  majesty  to  a  death-grapple  with 
Mohammedan  fanaticism  in  the  deserts  that  border  the  val- 
leys of  the  upper  Nile ;  her  border  disputed  between  Rus- 
sia and  India,  threatening  a  Russian  war  and  an  Indian 
revolt,  with  all  the  terrible  possibilities  of  a  strife  that 
might  test  the  heroic  strength  and  financial  ability  of  the 
world's  greatest  power.  France  has  her  armies  in  China, 
in  a  prolonged  struggle,  attended  with  loss  of  life  and  loss 
of  treasure  which  has  not  so  far  been  compensated  in 
glory  or  conquest,  and  which  has  not  taken  the  attention 
of  the  French  people  from  the  political  and  social  home 
difficulties.  Germany,  disturbed  by  her  social  agitators, 
would  extend  her  aggressive  colonial  policy  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  lands  in  the  Pacific.  The  mention  of  Spain, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Turkey,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia  re- 
calls to  the  intelligent  reader  the  peculiar  embarrassments 
that  beset  these  various  governments,  and  justifies  the 
American  citizen  in  contrasting  his  conditon  with  theirs, 
and  in  concluding  thai  in  no  respect  has  he  cause  to  regret 
that  his  destiny  has  been  cast  with  that  of  the  world's  great 

republic. 

— ♦ — 

Whatever  concerns  England  concerns  America,  and 
wherever  and  whenever  the  English  are  engaged  in  war 
the  American  can  not  stand  by  and  look  on  with  indiffer- 
ence. We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  our  sympathies  are 
invariably  with  England,  for  this  would  not  be  true;  we 
know  that  England  possesses  all  the  important  qualities 
that  attend  pride  and  that  invariably  accompany  the  en- 
joyment of  great  power;  we  know  that,  as  a  government, 
England  is  exacting  and  aggressive,  caring  but  little  if 
in  her  ambitious  career  of  empire  she  treads  upon  and 
crushes  out  the  feebler  powers  that  may  stand  in  her  way. 
This  has  been  illustrated  in  the  wars  of  Englishmen  all  over 
the  world;  their  splendid  achievements  in  Asia,  which 
enables  England's  queen  to  bear  the  proud  title  of  Empress 
of  India;  their  acquisitions  in  South  Africa;  their  war  in 
Abyssinia;  their  ready  use  of  open-mouthed  cannon  from 
their  omnipresent  navy,  which  is  found  in  every  harbor  of 
every  sea  where  English  trade  is  to  be  protected  and  English 
supremacy  maintained.  We  know  the  English  are  merce- 
nary, grasping,  and  unscrupulous;  they  push  their  com- 
merce to  the  remotest  bounds  of  earth,  and  in  enforcing 
their  trade  regard  neither  conscience,  honor,  nor  humanity. 
The  opium  war  in  China  illustrates  our  meaning.  Eng- 
land is  the  pawn-shop  of  the  world,  and  in  the  interest  of 
its  uncles  of  Lombard  Street  it  sends  its  armies  abroad  to 
gather  its  coupons  in  the  most  distant  lands.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  flower  and  chivalry  of  England  are  in  the  death- 
grapple  with  the  Arab  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Nile. 
We  know  that  England  is  hypocritical  and  insincere;  for 
long  years  the  target  at  which  she  preached  and  prayed, 
admonished  and  pleaded,  was  American  slavery.    Her  own 
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emancipation  of  negroes  in  Jamaica  and  elsewhere  was 
constantly  and  offensively  paraded  as  evidence  of  the  su- 
perior virtue  of  Englishmen  over  their  degenerate  and 
demoralized  sons  and  daughters  in  America;  and  yet, 
when  the  alternative  was  offered  of  five  millions  of  human 
beings  in  continuing  bondage  under  the  lash  of  the 
master,  or  free  trade  with  a  fragment  of  the  American  re- 
public, England  did  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  destruction 
and  dismemberment  of  the  American  Union  and  the  per- 
petuation of  American  slavery,  in  order  that  the  manu- 
facturers, merchants,  and  money-lenders  might  continue 
to  enrich  themselves  from  the  sweat  of  millions  in  unpaid 
toil.  We  know  that  England,  with  all  her  bluster,  is  pru- 
dent, and,  like  our  famous  duelist,  Colonel  McClung, 
"  knows  whose  face  to  slap."  She  clears  her  decks  for 
action,  and  burns  the  grass  cottages  of  San  Juan  with  the 
display  of  a  marvelous  courage ;  she  sends  her  marines  to 
the  inlets  of  South  Africa,  and  her  armies  to  Zululand, 
with  the  fearlessness  of  invincible  daring;  she  challenges 
Theodore  of  Abyssinia  to  the  conflict  of  arms  with  all  the 
confidence  that  Krupp  guns  and  Spencer  rifles  gain  over 
flint  muskets  and  knotted  war-clubs  in  the  hands  of  feeble 
savages,  and  calls  that  a  war,  and  knights  its  leader, 
in  which  no  English  soldier  was  hit  with  a  bullet  or  bruised 
with  a  club;  and  yet  she  is  not  too  proud  to  apologize  in 
diplomatic  language  to  the  powerful  among  nations,  or  to 
pay  nineteen  millions  of  pounds  sterling  to  America  for 
the  mistake  of  her  prophecy  in  reference  to  the  destruction 
of  our  nationality.  We  love  to  remember  these  things, 
and  to  call  them  up  in  review  whenever  the  display  of  her 
insolence  provokes  the  reminiscence.  We  think  when  she 
is  about  to  embroil  herself  in  war  with  some  strong  and 
equal  power  that  our  sympathy  is  with  the  enemy  of  Eng- 
land, but,  whenever  the  death-struggle  comes,  we  find  our- 
selves, in  spite  of  everything,  siding  with  our  mother-land; 
we  forget  the  early  spankings  she  gave  us;  we  forget  that 
we  ran  away  from  home,  and  in  the  tussle  to  drag  us  back 
we  thrashed  the  venerable  old  lady  and  tore  her  cap- 
strings;  we  forget  her  invasion  of  our  soil  and  the  burning 
of  our  capital;  forget  her  insolence, hypocrisy,  and  the  in- 
justice of  her  attitude  during  our  civil  war,  and  remember, 
after  all,  that  England  is  the  mother-land,  and  whenever 
she  embroils  herself  with  a  strong  antagonist  our  sympathies 
go  out  to  her  and  her  brave  armies  naturally,  and  we  realize 
that  the  ties  that  bind  us  are  the  ties  of  blood.  It  was  so 
in  the  Russian  war.  We  hung  upon  news  from  the  Crimea 
with  every  heart-throb  beating  in  hope  of  English  victory. 
We  waited  in  silence,  hushed  with  anxiety,  for  the  fall  of 
the  Malakoff,  and  rejoiced  when  Sebastopol  fell,  under 
the  assault  of  English,  French,  and  Turkish  arms.  Our 
own  siege  of  Vicksburg  or  investment  of  Richmond. 
scarce  gave  us  a  deeper  anxiety,  or  when  they  surrendered 
greater  cause  for  exultation.  It  is  so  now,  and  so  it  will  be 
if  England  shall  find  that  the  Egyptian  embroglio  devel- 
ops into  a  long,  disastrous,  and  bloody  war.  We  may 
criticise  England's  presence  in  that  distant  land,  we  may 
demand  of  her  the  cause  of  her  presence  in  those  far- 
away deserts,  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  drive  the  untamed 
barbarian  from  his  native  land.  We  know  their  fierce  cour- 
age, their  untamed  fanaticism.  We  know  that  over  them 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  held  but  a  questioned  suzerain- 
ty. We  know  how  the  English  tax  the  toiling  fellah  of  the 
Nile  valley,  and  make  him  sweat  great  drops  of  blood  to 
pay  unjust  taxes  exacted  for  the  English  bondholder.  We 
wish  the  English  army  were  out  of  Egypt,  that  Gladstone 
were  out  of  his  political  complications.  We  think  it  would 
serve  the  bondholder  right  to  lose  his  principal  and  inter- 
est. But  all  the  same,  the  English  army,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  English  gentlemen,  is  in  Egypt,  with  the  hand  of 
the  uncivilized  Arab  at  its  throat,  and  our  sympathy  is 
with  England— a  feeling  that  will  strengthen  and  deepen 
as  the  circle  of  fire  glows  closer  around  this  devoted  band. 
If  Gladstone's  ministry  has  blundered,  we  care  not;  if 
Wolseley  is  but  a  carpet  knight,  we  care  not.  The  tableau 
which  presents  itself  to  our  imagination,  and  demands  our 
sympathy,  is  the  gallant  Colonel  Bumaby  with  his  iron 
grasp  upon  the  dead  Arab's  throat,  and  the  Arab  spear 
piercing  the  breast  of  the  murdered  English  gentleman. 
Gentlemen  sympathize  with  gentlemen,  civilization  with 
civilization.  It  is  only  barbarians,  dynamitards,  and 
blackguards  who  can  find  a  place  in  their  hearts  for  the 
wild  and  merciless  Bedouin  of  the  Arabian  desert  against 
the  men  of  our  own  race,  own  language,  and  own  civiliza- 
tion. The  sympathy  of  America  is  with  England  in  this 
struggle;  and  if  it  shall  become  complicated,  by  rebellion 
in  India,  and  invasion  from  Russia,  and  assassination  and 
incendiarism  from  Ireland,  that  sympathy  will  grow  strong- 
er and  deeper  as  the  struggle  advances. 


There  comes  down  to  us  from  a  not  distant  past  the  tra- 
dition that  judges  and  courts  are  to  be  treated  with  a  higher 
respect  than  we  should  accord  to  other  professions  or  other 
officials.  The  time  was  when  the  judge  was  a  man  of 
learning  and  probity,  to  be  honored,  and  a  court  was  an 
impartial,  learned,  fearless  tribunal  for  the  dispensation  of 
exa.ct  and  equal  justice.    So  well  did  courts  and  judges 


deserve  this  good  opinion  that  it  was  cheerfully  and  unre- 
servedly accorded  them.  The  judge  whose  opinion  or  de- 
cree could  be  purchased,  or  the  court  that  could  be  influ- 
enced by  public  applause,  or  intimidated  by  public  clamor 
to  depart  from  the  line  of  duty  or  prevented  from  its  fear- 
less discharge,  was  something  altogether  exceptional  and 
anomalous.  Then  judges  were  gentlemen,  men  of  learn- 
ing, dignity,  and  unquestioned  integrity,  men  of  courage 
and  unselfish  purpose.  While  in  the  judicial  office  they 
felt  themselves  lifted  above  the  multitude,  and  realized 
that  the  ermine,  to  be  respected,  must  be  kept  entirely 
pure  and  clean.  The  average  judge  of  to-day  does  not  re- 
ceive this  meed  of  respect  simply  because  he  does  not  de- 
serve it ;  he  does  not  deserve  it  because  he  lacks  learning, 
lacks  integrity,  lacks  dignity,  and  lacks  the  common  sense 
and  independence  of  polititical  position  that  enable  him 
to  decide  impartially  between  contending  litigants.  He  is 
—as  a  rule — an  adventurer  who,  having  been  a  failure  at 
the  bar,  seeks  the  bench  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  starva- 
tion. Politics  is  the  only  open  path  that  is  accessible  to 
him,  and  through  this  sometimes  crooked,  and  always  un- 
clean, road,  he  wades  to  the  bench.  We  ask  that  these  re- 
flections be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  this  State,  and  the  Superior  Courts  of  San  Francisco  and 
very  many  of  the  other  towns  of  California.  We  beg 
to  ask — very  respectfully — if  there  is  in  such  judicial  posi- 
tion in  California  one  really  good  lawyer,  one  really  great 
judge?  We  have  honest  men  on  the  bench, and  men  who 
have  gained  their  places  with  clean  hands,  and  who  are 
there  for  honest  purpose,  and  who  are  performing  their  ju- 
dicial duties  with  fidelity — but  let  the  really  learned  judge 
be  named.  The  reason  of  this  is  apparent.  The  able, 
successful  lawyer  can  not  afford  to  leave  the  higher  remu- 
neration of  his  practice  for  a  place  upon  the  bench,  where 
the  honor  is  not  greater  and  the  recompense  is  much  less. 
The  scale  of  judicial  salaries  is  low — very  low — but  it  is  all 
that  the  average  judge  is  worth,  and  more  than  a  majority 
of  them  can  command  within  the  scope  of  their  profession, 
while  the  bench  is  a  prize  to  the  ward  politician  and  the 
half-fledged  attorney  of  the  Tombs  and  magistrates'  courts. 
These  remarks  are  appropriate  now  because  of  the  discus- 
sion that  a  recent  decision  and  certain  important  pending 
cases  have  provoked  by  the  press.  Certain  persons  who 
are  managing  these  cases,  some  on  the  inside  and  some  on 
the  outside,  some  as  lawyers  and  some  as  politicians,  and 
all  as  gamblers  and  speculators,  are  endavoring  to  revive 
the  tradition  that  the  bench  should  be  above  the  criticism  of 
the  press  ;  that  it  is  unbecoming  and  presumptuous  for  the 
editorial  writer  to  pass  his  judgment  upon  the  judge;  that 
the  newspaper  is  not  the  tribunal  of  appeal.  Now,  we  beg 
to  observe  right  here  that  these  persons  are  mistaken .  The 
high  tribunal  to  which  are  appealed  all  cases  in  which  the 
interest  of  the  public  is  involved  is  the  public  itself,  and 
just  to  the  extent  that  the  intelligent  editorial  writer  is 
fearless  and  honest,  just  to  that  extent  he  is  the  organ  and 
mouthpiece  of  the  public,  and  has  the  unquestioned  right 
to  revise  all  the  judicial  tribunals  which  the  public  has 
established,  and  review  the  opinions  of  all  the  judges  it 
has  created.  This  is  a  new  doctrine  we  admit,  but  there 
is  a  new  condition  of  things.  When  the  courts  were  pre- 
sided over  by  men  of  brains,  and  courage,  and  conscience, 
there  was  no  power  above  them ;  but  when  they  fell  under 
the  control  of  adventurous,  scheming,  and  unprincipled 
politicians;  when  men,  destitute  of  learning  and  devoid  of 
integrity,  can  wriggle  their  way  to  the  bench,  and,  having 
crawled  to  judicial  heights,  think  themselves  secure  in 
hissing  at  better  men  below,  it  is  time  for  the  community 
to  consider  whether  the  judges  are,  and,  if  so,  in  what  re- 
spect, superior  to  editorial  writers? — whether  the  courts 
are  better,  and,  if  so,  in  what  respect,  than  the  press? — 
whether  the  ultimate  decision  of  questions  involving  the 
public  welfare  may  not  be  more  safely  entrusted  to  a  power 
that  must  work  in  the  open,  than  to  one  that  may  intrigue 
in  the  dark?  There  are  judges  lacking  law  learning  who 
have  crept  from  the  lowest  social  depths,  who  think  the 
ermine  can  hide  their  ignorance  and  bigotry,  their  dema- 
gogy and  knavery,  and  who,  in  their  offices,  undertake 
to  play  such  scurvy  tricks  as  would  make  any  respectable 
angel  weep,  and  all  this  they  hope  to  be  permitted  to  do 
under  the  plea  that  the  judicial  authority  of  the  State  is 
beyond  and  above  the  criticism  of  the  press.  We  herald 
and  proclaim  the  change.  The  decadence  of  the  judiciary 
justifies  us  in  saying  that  in  the  public  interest  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  come  under  the  control  of  the  press, 
and  that  from  this  time  henceforth  it  will  be  in  good  form 
for  every  honest-minded  and  fairly  intelligent  journalistic 
writer  to  freely  comment  upon  and  freely  criticise  the  con- 
duct of  judges  and  the  decisions  of  courts.  Of  this  new  de- 
parture we  give  due  notice,  and  let  the  courts  and  the 
judges  govern  themselves  accordingly. 


A    NEWSPAPER    CELEBRITY. 


'  Cockaigne  "  discusses  Miss  Jennie  Chamberlaine's  Career  in  England. 


It  may  interest  our  country  readers  to  know  that  the 
patent  on  the  American  Driven  Well,  granted  to  Nelson 
W.  Green,  January  14,  1868,  has  expired,  and  conse- 
quently any  man  may  now  drive  a  well  on  his  premises 
without  fear  of  prosecution. 


Among  the  passengers  who  sailed  away  from  Liverpool 
on  Saturday  last,  on  board  the  Cunard  steamer  Gallia,  for 
New  York,  was  Miss  Jennie  Chamberlaine,  accompanied 
by  her  papa  and  mamma.  The  time  was  when  such  an 
occurrence  might  have  attracted  the  interest  which  gener- 
ally attends  an  event.  Perhaps  the  dynamite  outrages  and 
the  stirring  news  from  the  Soudan  monopolized  people's  at- 
tention to  the  exclusion  of  the  famous  beauty's  departure 
from  the  shores  of  her  newspaper  successes;  or  perhaps 
people,  from  "  Tummy  "  down  to  the  penny-a-liners  of  the 
society  press,  whose  scribblings  have  pushed  her  name  into 
a  sort  of  prominence,  have  grown  tired  of  noting  and  fol- 
lowing the  movements  of  the — now  rather  passee — belle. 
But,  all  the  same,  whatever  the  cause  or  the  reason,  Miss 
Chamberlaine's  embarcation  from  the  landing  stage,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  on  board  the  tender  which  bore  her 
(and  her  papa  and  mamma)  to  the  Gallia  lying  out  in  the 
Mersey,  was  about  as  uneventful  a  proceeding  and  as  defi- 
cient in  eclat  as  one  could  imagine,  and  as  commonplace 
in  all  its  attendant  circumstances  as  the  departure  for  home 
of  any  other  American  young  lady  after  a  European  tour. 
Why,  after  all  one  has  read  and  heard  of  Miss  Chamber- 
laine in  the  papers,  and  of  her  intimacy  with  the  royal  fam- 
ily and  the  nobility  of  England,  one  almost  feels  as  if  one 
had  a  right  to  expect  some  public  act  of  farewell  on  the 
part  ot  the  Queen — some  official  proclamation  in  the  Ga- 
zette, or  letter  from  Sir  H.  Ponsonby,  or  some  other  of  her 
private  secretaries;  or  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  have 
managed  to  run  down  to  Liverpool  to  see  her  off;  or  that 
the  dock  would  have  been  crowded  with  handkerchief- 
waving  and  moist-eyed  dukes,  marquises,  and  earls.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  there  wasn't  anything  of  the  sort.  It  could 
not  have  been  because  people  didn  t  know,  for  ample  no- 
tice of  the  sailing  was  given  in  the  columns  of  the  Morn- 
ing Post. 

Of  course,  we  over  here  can  understand  it  well  enough. 
It  isn't  at  all  strange  to  us.  But  what  I  am  wondering  at 
is,  what  will  the  young  lady's  friends  and  admirers  on  the 
other  side  think  about  it?  And  especially  the  mythical 
army  officer  who  was  once  stationed  at  San  Francisco,  and 
who  is  so  incensed  at  what  I  have  heretofore  had  occasion 
to  write  about  Miss  Chamberlaine — what  will  lie  think 
about  it?  And,  by  the  bye,  just  let  me,  right  here,  say  a 
few  words  for  the  benefit  of  my  obscure  warrior,  whose 
chances  of  apoplexy  would  be  considerably  less  could  he 
see  a  little  active  service  against  Indians,  instead  of  loaf- 
ing his  time  away  at  New  York  theatre  matinees.  A  friend 
of  mine  in  San  Francisco  sent  me  a  copy  of  this  gentle- 
man's letter  from  New  York,  which  appeared  in  one  of  the 
San  Francisco  morning  papers,  and  I  was  greatly  amused 
at  his  froth  and  bluster  on  my  account.  I  generally  make 
it  a  rule  not  to  notice  anything  not  said  to  one's  face,  but 
let  me  make  this  instance  a  slight  exception.  Whatever  I 
may  have  at  any  time  written  to  the  Argonaut  of  or  about 
Miss  Chamberlaine  in  England  has,  I  claim,  not  only  been 
borne  out  by  the  facts,  but  has  been  not  nearly  as  severe 
as  what  has  been  thought  and  said  of  her.  She  has  not 
been  the  belle  and  the  success  in  England  that  the  general 
run  of  American  papers  would  have  one  believe.  What 
the  Chamberlaines  are  at  home,  or  what  Miss  Chamber- 
laine is  thought  of  in  Cleveland,  I  don't  know  and  I  don't 
care.  I  have  only  spoken  of  her  as  she  appeared  in  Eng- 
land— not  to  society  newspaper  reporters  or  correspond- 
ents of  American  journals,  but  to  English  people  of  the 
best  society  who  happened  to  see  or  hear  her.  Now  I  am, 
I  dare  say,  stating  what  will  surprise  a  good  many  of  your 
readers,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  existence  of 
Miss  Chamberlaine  has  been,  and  is,  a  fact  unknown  to 
many  English  people  of  the  upper  classes.  The  name  of 
Chamberlaine  is  rather  a  common  one  in  England,  and 
outside  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  "  set "  (in  which  it  ap- 
pears the  young  lady  was  the  "  bright  particular  star  ")and 
those  who  keep  au  fait  of  what  appear  in  the  society  week- 
lies, I  doubt  if  even  to-day,  should  you  mention  Miss 
Chamberlaine's  name,  people  would  know  whom  you  were 
talking  about.  By  those,  however,  who  did  and  do  know 
the  young  lady,  either  personally  or  by  reputation,  the  way 
in  which  her  name  has  been  associated  with  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  been  universally  condemned,  and  her 
parents,  in  permitting  it,  have  been  greatly  blamed. 

You  see,  this  is  how  it  is  in  England:  No  young  (un- 
married) lady  can  accept  the  Prince  of  Wales's  notice  or 
favor  in  the  faintest  degree,  and  retain  her  reputation.  In 
fact,  no  English  younglady  has  ever  had  her  name  coupled 
with  that  of  the  Prince  in  any  way  whatsoever.  All  the 
professional  beauties  whom  he  has  admired,  and  with 
whom  he  has  flirted  and  amused  himself  till  they  became 
"  famous,"  have  been  married  women.  Take  them  all, 
from  Lady  Mary  Craven  down  to  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Mrs. 
Cornwallis  West  and  they  all  have  husbands.  There  isn't 
one  "  miss  "  among  them.  Of  course,  I  am  talking  of 
ladies,  to  which  class  I  have  always  supposed  Miss  Cham- 
berlaine to  belong;  and  I  beg  to  assert  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  any  English  girl  who  holds  in  Eng- 
land the  rank  and  position  which  Miss  Chamberlaine 
claims  to  hold  in  America,  to  know  the  Prince  of  Wales 
except  in  the  most  dignified  and  distant  fashion.  Any- 
thing like  the  public  notice  which  he  is  said  to  have  favored 
Miss  Chamberlaine  with,  no  English  young  lady  would  be 
allowed  to  receive.  Nor  would  ne  offer  it  to  one.  There- 
fore it  is  that  I  have  said,  and  I  reiterate  it,  that  in  the 
favorable  notice  which  Miss  Chamberlaine  received  froni 
the  Prince  of  Wales  she  did  not  gain  any  credit  to  herself  in 
the  eyes  of  right-thinking  English  people.  To  have  her 
come  over  to  England  and  imagine  that  she  has  achieved 
a  grand  triumph  oecause  she  accepted  attentions  from  a 
man  who  would  willingly — indeed,  far  sooner — have  be- 
stowed them  upon  dozens  of  English  girls  had  he  dared, 
seems  a  trifle  absurd.  Indeed,  it  is  grotesque.  However, 
it  doesn't  really  make  much  difference.  The  Chamber- 
laines have  at  last  done  what  nine  out  of  ten  people  (who 
knew  of  their  existence)  have  been  wondering  they  haven't 
done  at  least  a  year  ago — gone  home. 

London,  February  6,  1885.  Cockaigne. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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THE     PANAMA    CANAL. 


Its  Condition  and  Prospects  Described  by  an  Argonaut  Correspondent. 

[Some  weeks  ago  we  determined  to  send  a  correspondent,  whom  we  knew 
well,  to  examine  the  Panama  Canal.  We  were  desirous  of  presenting  our 
readers  with  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the 
Isthmus,  and  the  slate  of  the  canal.  The  reports  hitherto  received^  from 
there  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  conflicting  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
tell  anything  whatever  about  the  matter.  We  have  just  received  the  following 
letter,  and  our  readers  are  assured  that  it  is  the  unbiased  impression  of  a  trust- 
worthy man. — Eds.] 

That  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  completed  by  its  present 
management  is  within  the  probabilities;  that  its  comple- 
tion will  be  witnessed  by  M.  de  Lesseps  is  not  within  the 
possibilities.  This  eminent  engineer  has  been  a  hard 
worker,  and,  being  now  somewhere  in  the  eighties,  must 
soon,  in  the  nature  of  things,  pass  to  that  bourne  from 
which  no  traveler  has  yet  returned  to  reveal  its  mysteries. 
However,  whether  it  is  finished  during  his  lifetime  or  not, 
his  prestige  will  live  long  after  his  demise — long  after  he 
has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  long  after  he  has  become 
as  a  clod  of  the  valley — of  having  carried  to  success  the 
Suez  Canal,  and,  also,  of  having  commenced  the  most 
difficult  work  of  modem  times. 

Probably  no  man  but  the  head  and  front  of  the  Panama 
Canal  scheme  could  have  induced  the  French  people  to 
stake  their  money  in  so  magnificent  but  uncertain  an  en- 
terprise. The  project  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  an  infant  un- 
dertaking compared  with  the  work  of  creating  a  water-way 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  Suez  Canal  is  a  cut 
through  a  bed  of  sand.  It  had,  of  course,  its  trials  and 
perplexities.  But  the  cutting  to  be  accomplished  on  the 
Isthmus  in  order  to  connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific 
is  through  a  most  difficult  country — a  combination  of  deep 
swamp,  impenetrable  jungle,  mountain,  rock  almost  irre- 
sistible, and  impetuous  rivers;  a  country  where  untoward 
things  are  constantly  developing  to  puzzle  the  engineers 
and  to  add  vastly  to  the  expense  account.  Add  to  this  a 
climate  so  insidious  that  the  victim's  life  is  sapped  before 
he  is  aware  that  he  is  in  danger. 

Much  has  been  done,  in  a  preparatory  way,  to  attest 
that  the  company  is  in  earnest.  There  is  at  the  same  time 
—necessarily  perhaps — a  great  deal  of  bad  management 
and  waste,  a  lack  of  detail.  Ten  men  to  do  what  seven 
might  accomplish  easily;  this  may  be  due  to  the  climate. 
In  1878  the  Colombian  Government  made  a  concession 
for  ninety-nine  years  to  a  Frenchman,  M.  Wyse — giving 
him  the  exclusive  right  to  construct  a  ship-canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  was  to  be  finished,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  grant,  in  twelve  years  from  the  date  of 
the  organization  of  a  company.  But,  if  great  difficulties 
were  encountered  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  six  more 
years  were  to  be  allowed.  The  anticipated  difficulties 
have  been  encountered — they  already  exist — but  many 
more  than  this  extra  allowance  of  years  will  be  needed. 
The  date  fixed  by  De  Lesseps  for  completion  is  1888,  and, 
he  adds,  for  the  original  estimate,  six  hundred  millions  of 
francs.  It  is  the  opinion  of  eminent  engineers  thaj;  the 
period  will  have  to  be  extended  materially,  and  that  the 
cost  may  be  twice  that  sum,  or  more. 

The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions,  one-half  of  which  to  be  raised  by  the  is- 
suance of  bonds,  the  remainder  in  shares  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each — these  the  people  of  small  means  are  buying. 
Will  it  pay  ?  In  order  to  make  it  do  so,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  all  the  shipping  interested  in  the  trade  to  Cal- 
ifornia, China,  Japan,  Australia,  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
other  Pacific  ports,  pass  through  this  canal  many  times  a  year 
to  pay  an  interest  of  ten  per  cent.,  out  of  which  must  come 
the  working  expenses,  such  as  repairs,  pay  of  clerks  and 
superintendents,  and,  in  fact,  all  sorts  of  running  expenses. 
In  order  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  on  the  present  estimate  of 
cost,  the  tolls  must  amount  to  near,  or  quite,  one  million 
per  month.    It  won't  do  it. 

Engineers  and  other  employees  of  the  company  arrived 
in  Aspinwall  early  in  1881.  No  lines  had  at  this  time 
been  established.  No  material  was  at  hand;  no  accom- 
modations for  officers  or  laborers — all  was  chaos.  But 
work  was  promptly  commenced,  docks  constructed, 
ground  purchased  and  filled  in  where  it  was  necessary; 
large  quantities  of  material  and  machinery  that  had  been 
purchased  began  to  arrive.  Villages  were  started,  work- 
shops put  up  along  the  line,  and  the  hum  of  active  busi- 
ness was  heard  everywhere.  The  first  to  receive  attention 
was  the  filling  in  and  making  solid  ground  of  the  terre- 
pleine  of  Christophe  Colomb.  This  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  dock,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a 
large  and  artistic  bronze  statue  of  Columbus.  Beside  him, 
on  the  same  pedestal,  is  a  crouching  figure  of  a  native  In- 
dian woman.  She  is  looking  up  into  the  great  discoverer's 
face  in  a  posture  of  listening,  in  admiration,  mingled  with 
curiosity,  as  he  tells  his  story  of  the  grandness  and  wealth 
of  his  native  land,  of  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the 
queen  who  had  sent  him  to  make  discoveries,  and  of  the 
Saviour  who  had  died  to  save  mankind.  This  statue,  by 
the  way,  was  presented  to  the  Colombian  government 
years  ago  by  the  Empress  Eugenie ;  it  is  characteristic  of 
Spanish-American  sluggishness  that  it  lay  flat  in  the  mud 
for  sixteen  years  without  the  Colombians  having  energy 
enough  to  set  it  up.  It  was  finally  put  in  position  by  the 
canal  company. 

M.  de  Lesseps  is  anxiously  expected  on  the  Panama 
side  of  the  Isthmus,  when  it  is  supposed  that  a  start  will 
be  made,  perhaps  with  a  grand  flourish,  toward  the  At- 
lantic. There  is  nothing  doing  here  at  present  except  get- 
ting ready.  There  are  several  lumber-laden  vessels  dis- 
charging cargo  consigned  to  the  canal  company;  a  half 
dozen  small  towing  tugs,  built  in  France,  brought  over  in 
sections  and  bolted  together  here — one,  of  two,  in  process 
of  construction;  immense  endless-chain-bucket  dredgers, 
built  on  the  Clyde,  and  now  being  put  in  working  order; 
a  number  of  steam  launches  for  conveying  messages  and 
all  that  sort  of  business;  several  steam  scows,  with  false 
bottoms,  for  bearing  off  what  the  dredgers  bring  up. 
Much  of  this  must  be  carried  far  enough  to  sea  to  preclude 
any  possibility  of  its  being  washed  back. 

The  apparent  force  of  working  machinery  seems  to  be 
inadequate  to  so  great  an  enterprise,  but  this  may  be  the 


error  of  an  eye  unskilled  in  such  matters.  It  is  pretty 
generally  known  that  contracts  at  the  Panama  end  have 
Been  made,  and  rumor,  with  her  hundred  tongues,  has  it 
that  the  son-in-law  of  Seligman  has  an  interest  in  them. 
Why  not? 

The  company  has  staked  the  harbor  off,  for  the  safety  of 
its  own  boats,  with  guides  showing  the  lines  of  a  reef  of 
lava  that  covers  entirely  what  would  have  been  otherwise 
the  water  front  of  the  city  of  Panama.  The  reef  does  not, 
however,  extend  so  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
the  intended  Pacific  terminus.  The  principal  office  is  at 
Panama,  in  what  was  formerly  the  Grand  Hotel.  Here 
are  located  the  clerical  force,  the  plans,  and  all  papers 
connected  with  the  surveys  and  general  working  of  the  ca- 
nal. It  is  said  that  a  very  extraordinary  price  was  paid  for 
this  property — not  a  low  price ;  other  real  estate  has  been 
purchased. 

Large  amounts  have  been  expended  on  contracts,  also 
for  machinery  and  stores  of  all  kinds,  and  these,  together 
with  nineteen  millions  paid  for  the  Panama  Railroad,  must 
have  eaten  into  the  funds  pretty  severely.  The  controlling 
interest  in  the  railroad  is  said  to  be  now  held  in  New 
York  among  the  capitalists.  This  I  would  judge  to  be 
true,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  company  be- 
coming a  dictator  over  the  commercial  interests  of  this  re- 
gion. Although  the  railroad  is  owned  by  the  canal  com- 
pany, it  is  run  by  the  same  parties  as  before  the  purchase. 
The  superintendent  is  an  American.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
best-paying  road  in  the  world.  It  is  a  very  valuable  and 
important  acquisition  to  the  company  in  their  excavating 
work.  It  enables  them  to  lay  side  tracks  in  every  direc- 
tion for  the  transportation  of  earth  from  one  section  to 
another. 

Now  is  the  time  when  work  should  be  pushed  vigorously 
forward.  In  a  few  months  the  wet  season,  commencing  in 
May  and  lasting  until  October,  will  put  an  end  to  all  out- 
door operations  for  many  months.  Yet  the  company  is  only 
getting  ready.  Really,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  the  amount  of  time  consumed,  and  the  money 
spent,  but  little  has  been  done.  Stores  and  machinery  of 
every  description  have  been  accumulated  all  along  the  line 
of  the  road,  much  of  which  is  said  to  be  useless.  This  is 
only  the  opinion,  however,  of  those  who  look  on.  But,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  loose  manner  in  which  it  is  scat- 
tered along  the  line,  with  no  attempt  at  order,  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  it  will  soon  become  useless  from  decay. 

Great  piles  of  machinery,  timber,  lignum  vitas  railroad 
ties,  locomotives,  dredges,  steel  rails,  steam  scoops,  heavy 
derricks,  castings,  bridges  in  sections,  and,  in  short,  every 
possible  kind  of  property  that  one  could  imagine  might  be 
needed,  may  be  seen  in  profusion  between  Panama  and 
Aspinwall. 

Between  these  two  points  are  large  gangs  of  men,  per- 
haps five  or  six  thousand  in  all,  working  very  leisurely. 
The  gangs  of  workers  are  far  apart,  from  the  tops  of  mount- 
ains to  the  swampy  depths,  sometimes  miles  from  each 
other. 

Where  the  canal  emerges  into  the  Pacific,  or  Panama 
Bay,  as  it  is  called,  there  is  a  bed  of  soft,  black  mud,  to 
which  it  is  said  no  bottom  has  been  found.  The  canal 
should  have  at  least  forty  feet  of  depth  to  accommodate  all 
classes  of  vessels,  and  as  a  channel  must  be  kept  open  for 
about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  canal  to  the  an- 
chorage, this  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  matter.  Unless  ex- 
pensive engineering  precautions  are  taken  the  sides  of  this 
channel  will  be  breaking  down,  just  as  at  Suez,  and  need 
constant  watching  and  work.  It  can  not  well  be  walled,  as 
thertis  no  foundation;  it  may  be  piled  if  bottom  can  be 
reacned.  It  is  not  proposed  at  present — that  is,  it  is  not 
contemplated — to  build  a  tidal  basin  at  the  Pacific  termi- 
nus. That  it  must  be  done  eventually  is  the  opinion  of 
well-informed  engineers.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  at 
Panama  is  between  eighteen  and  twenty  feet. 

Exactly  what  amount  of  money  has  been  raised  or  ex- 
pended up  to  this  time  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  institu- 
tion. Presumably  about  sixty  millions.  How  much  has 
been  spent,  quien  sabe  ?  as  the  natives  say,  with  a  shrug. 
The  important  question  at  present  is  whether  the  requisite 
amount  of  money  will  be  raised  to  complete  the  work  should 
all  other  obstacles  be  overcome.  Certainly  money  is  the 
vital  question — it  is  more  powerful  than  the  lever  of  Ar- 
chimedes, by  means  of  which  he  thought  he  might  move 
the  world.  Original  subscribers  must  again  subscribe, 
must  search  their  command  of  ways  and  means,  probe 
their  bank-accounts,  or  lose  what  they  have  now  invested. 
As  in  nearly  all  great  projects,  the  probability  is  that  the 
money  which  comes  to  the  rescue  will  reap  the  profit — if 
there  is  any. 

The  advent  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  has  given  an 
impetus  to  affairs  hitherto  undreamed  of  in  this  country  of 
ease  and  tropical  fruits.  Man  wants  but  little  here.  Rents 
have  advanced  two  hundred  per  cent.,  not  only  along  the 
line,  but  at  both  Panama  and  Aspinwall.  Villages  have 
sprung  up,  as  if  evoked  by  the  wand  of  a  magician,  along 
the  line  of  the  road,  and  all  is  life  and  activity.  It  is  a 
question  whether  this  inflation  will  not  burst  some  day  and 
leave  the  shattered  balloon  minus  the  gas.  When  the  canal 
is  finished — if  it  is — the  railroad  will  still  be  there ;  but  in 
place  of  being  the  great  highway  that  it  is  now  for  the  trans- 
portation of  all  freight,  both  ways,  it  will  dwindle  down  to 
be  the  transporter  of  a  part  of  the  local  freight  and  the  pas- 
sengers between  the  two  cities.  Before  the  road  was  built 
this  was  the  route  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  1849  first 
awakened  the  capitalists  to  its  importance. 

Property  owners  think  the  two  cities  are  destined  to  be- 
come great  ones;  that  the  refitting  of  vessels  with  stores 
will  sustain  the  present  status  of  business  prosperity.  This 
is  probably  fallacious,  as  nearly  all  the  mercantile  impor- 
tance arises  from  the  trans-shipment  of  merchandise  from 
one  sea  to  the  other.  Aspinwall  may  retain  its  business  in 
this  particular.  All  vessels  arriving  there  will  have  com- 
pleted a  voyage  of  at  least  nine  days,  and,  waiting  to  be 
locked  through,  would  naturally  refit.  Not  so  at  Panama, 
for  the  terminus  will  not  be  there,  but  a  few  miles  above, 
where  the  company  will  have  its  shops,  and,  consequently 
a  town.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  mercantile  greed  that 
ship-owners  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  refit  their  vessels,  or 
that  the  force  of  habit  would  take  them  to  Panama  because 
I  they  had  been  doing  so. 


The  Chagres  River  is  a  veritable  bite  noire  to  the  com- 
pany, which,  unless  guarded  against  by  costly  and  exten- 
sive works,  will  cau-e  destruction  in  time  of  flood.  This 
river  becomes  very  turbulent  at  times  during  the  rainy 
season.  On  a  few  occasions  it  has  not  only  laid  the  low- 
lands under  water,  but  has  invaded  the  high  levels  and 
done  much  damage.  At  several  points  in  the  river,  where 
it  takes  abrupt  turns,  it  forms  what  may  be  called  an  elbow. 
The  canal  cuts  these,  and  so  they  must  be  cared  for. 
There  are  several  plans  for  curing  the  intractable  quali- 
ties of  the  river;  to  cut  the  elbow  off  and  thereby  create  a 
new  bed  for  the  river,  at  the  same  time  provide  an  easy 
way  to  the  ocean,  and  destroy  any  fear  of  interference  with 
the  canal.  Another  plan  is  to  cut  a  water-course  on  each 
side  of  the  canal,  to  receive  the  water  of  the  Chagres  and 
its  tributaries.  Another  still  is  to  build  a  dam  at  Gam- 
boa,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  control  the  waters  of  the 
Chagres. 

Near  Matachin,  the  junction  of  the  Obispo  with  the 
Chagres,  the  latter  turns  quickly  to  the  east,  and,  after  a 
tortuous  way,  passes  between  two  hills,  Cerro  Santa  Cruz 
and  Cerro  Obispo.  Between  these  two  is  to  be  built  a 
dam,  with  each  end  resting  in,  and  supported  by,  these 
hills.  This  dam  will  be  nearly  one  thousand  metres  long, 
and  twenty  to  twenty-five  metres  high.  It  is  to  be  built  of 
stone  and  earth  taken  from  the  excavations  near  by.  The 
dam  is  expected  to  restrain  the  river  at  its  most  turbulent 
periods.  It  will  form  a  lake  or  reservoir,  which  is  to  be 
relieved  by  sluiceways  which  will  carry  the  water  away. 

In  the  Colon  section,  at  San  Miguel,  under  the  summit 
of  Mount  Ancon,  the  company  have  built  commodious 
hospitals,  with  finely  equipped  wards,  well  arranged  and 
well  ventilated,  with  a  capacity  of  some  hundreds  of  beds. 
The  site  is  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level;  it  is 
well  drained,  and  so  located  as  to  get  cooling  breezes  from 
any  direction.  Another  hospital  has  been  built  at  Aspin- 
wall, and  yet  another  on  the  island  of  Taboga.  These 
hospitals  have  been  built  at  great  cost,  but  can  be  justified 
on  business  principles,  for,  if  men  or  officers  are  sick,  work 
stops  but  wages  go  on. 

The  greater  part  of  the  laborers  are  Jamaica  negroes, 
some  native  Colombians,  and  some  Chinamen.  Ameri- 
cans and  Europeans  stand  the  the  climate  best.  The  me- 
chanics are  French,  American,  and  English.  The  wages 
paid  to  laborers  are  about  one  dollar  per  day,  and  the 
price  of  board,  which  in  some  instances  is  furnished  by  the 
company,  is  sixty  to  seventy  cents  per  day.  Wherever 
American  machines,  or  American  brains,  have  come  in 
competition  with  the  same  commodities  from  other  coun- 
tries, the  American  has  won  by  a  long  way.  Many  of  the 
difficult  contracts  are  being  carried  out  by  Americans. 

Will  the  Panama  Canal  be  built  by  French  money? 
If  the  French  people  continue  to  put  up  their  money,  and 
everybody  is  patient,  it  may  be  completed.  If  De  Lesseps 
should  fail  from  any  cause,  who  will  step  in  and  take  it  up? 
Not  any  foreign  government  probably.  If  the  Nicaragua 
treaty  is  confirmed,  the  bottom  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
never  be  reached — or,  as  some  would  express  it,  the  bot- 
tom will  fall  out. 

The  scheme  for  building  a  canal  across  the  Nicaragua 
territory  is  a  proper  one,  and  without  doubt  it  should  be 
constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Either  this  should  be  so  built,  or  all  the  world 
should  know  that  when  the  Panama  Canal  becomes  in- 
imical to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  she  will 
assert  her  rights  in  the  most  positive  way.  The  Nicaragua 
scheme  is  not  an  idea  of  to-day,  but  has  been  the  subject 
of  negotiation  for  many  years.  There  is  quite  a  stir  at 
present  in  relation  to  a  treaty  with  the  government  of  Nic- 
aragua. This  treaty  may  be  ratified  and  it  may  not,  but 
the  strong  probability  is  that  it  will,  if  the  money  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  do  not  prove  too 
strong. 

Under  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry 
Clay  being  Secretary  of  State,  attempts  were  made  to 
negotiate  for  a  right  to  cross  Nicaragua,  not  unlike  the 
present  treaty.  The  same  was  tried  under  succeeding 
administrations.  Under  these  attempted  treaties,  the 
United  States  was  to  enjoy  perpetual  right  of  way,  either 
by  existing  route  or  any  that  might  be  devised.  The 
United  States,  or  a  company  chartered  by  it,  might  build 
a  road  or  canal  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  occupy  such 
lands  and  material  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
The  United  States  was  to  have  the  right  to  erect  such  forts 
on  the  line,  at  either  extremity,  as  might  be  deemed  im- 
portant for  protection.  Vessels  and  citizens  at  peace  with 
80th  contracting  parties  might  pass  freely  through,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  proper  charges.  A  section,  at  either 
terminus,  large  enough  to  form  two  free  cities,  was  to  be 
set  apart  and  protected  by  both  governments.  The  peo- 
ple of  these  two  cities  were  to  have  liberty  of  conscience, 
trial  by  jury,  and  exemption  from  both  taxation  and  mili- 
tary duty.  It  was  suggested  to  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment that,  in  case  it  concluded  the  treaty,  both  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  would  guarantee  the  inde- 
pendence of  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica.  This 
is  instructive,  especially  as  Costa  Rica  now  objects  to  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  because,  as  she  avers,  the  grant 
would  cause  the  lines  to  touch  her  border  lines.  Can  the 
hand  of  De  Lesseps  be  seen  here  ? 

M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  company  will  not  fail  to  spend 
the  millions  of  the  French  people  to  defeat  any  scheme 
that  may,  now  or  in  the  future,  compete  with  their  own  pet 
project.  The  forces  have  already  been  mustered  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Nicaragua  scheme  has  failed  for  the  present, 
but  will  be  revived  again  as  soon  as  the  inauguration  is 
over,  and  then  for  a  struggle  into  which  will  enter  largely 
money,  diploinacy,  intrigue,  and  all  the  cunning  that  can 
be  evoked  in  a  contest  between  two  gigantic  rivals,  one  of 
which  has  the  field  that  the  other  wishes  to  occupy.  We 
shall  see  which  is  the  stronger. 

Rear-Admiral  Shufeldt  is  active — that  is  his  nature — in 
opposing  the  ratification  of  the  Nicaraguan  canal  treaty, 
which,  he  says,  would  give  some  European  power  control 
of  the  Pacific.  The  admiral  is  a  clear-headed  man,  but 
in  this  instance  he  forgets  that  the  United  States  would 
not  fold  its  arms  and  complacently  look  on  while  some 
European  nation  carried  off  the  honors.  G.  G. 

Panama,  February  10,  1885. 
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II. 
The  day  following  "  steamer  night "  was  usually  stale 
and  flat  at  San  Francisco.  The  reaction  from  the  feverish 
exaltation  of  the  previous  twenty-four  hours  was  seen  in 
the  listless  faces  and  lounging  feet  of  promenaders,  and 
was  notable  in  the  deserted  offices  and  warehouses  still 
redolent  of  last  night's  gas,  and  strewn  with  the  dead  ashes 
of  last  night's  fires.  There  was  a  brief  pause  before  the 
busy  life  which  ran  its  course  from  steamer  day  to 
steamer  day  was  once  more  taken  up.  In  that  interval  a 
few  anxious  speculators  and  investors  breathed  freely,  some 
critical  situation  was  relieved,  or  some  impending  catas- 
trophe momentarily  averted.  In  particular,  a  singular 
stroke  of  good  fortune  that  morning  befell  Mr.  Nott.  He 
not  only  secured  a  new  tenant,  but,  as  he  sagaciously  be- 
lieved, introduced  into  the  Poniiac  a  counteracting  influ- 
ence to  the  subtle  fascinations  of  De  Ferrieres. 

The  new  tenant  apparently  possessed  a  combination  of 
business  shrewdness  and  brusque  frankness  that  strongly 
impressed  his  landlord.  "You  see,  Rosey,"  said.  Nott, 
complacently  describing  the  interview  to  his  _  daughter, 
"  when  I  sorter  intimated  in  a  keerless  kind  o'  way  that 
sugar-kettles  and  hair-dye  was  about  played  out  ez  securi- 
ties, he  just  planked  down  the  money  for  two  months  in 
advance.  'There,'  sez  he,  'that's  your  security— now 
where's  mine  ?'  'I  reckon  1  don't  hitch  on,  pardner,  sez 
I;  'security  for  what?'  "Spose  you. sell  the  ship?  sez 
he  'afore  the  two  months  is  up.  I've  heard  that  old 
Sleight  wants  to  buy  her.'  '  Then  you  gets  back  your 
money,'  sez  I.  '  And  lose  my  room?'  sez  he;  '  not  much, 
old  man.  You  sign  a  paper  that  whoever  buys  the  ship  in- 
side o'  two  months  bez  to  buy  me  ez  a  tenant  with  it;  that's 
on  the  square.'  So  I  signed  the  paper.  It  was  mighty  cute 
in  the  young  feller,  wasn't  it  ?  "  he  said,  scanning  his  daugh- 
ter's pretty  puzzled  face  a  little  anxiously;  "  and  don't  you 
see,  ez  I  ain't  goin  to  sell  the  Poniiac,  it's  just  about  ez  cute 
in  me,  eh?  He's  a  contractor  somewhere  around  yer,  and 
wants  to  be  near  his  work.  So  he  takes  the  room  next  to 
the  Frenchman,  that  that  ship  captain  quit  for  the  mines, 
and  succeeds  naturally  to  his  chest  and  things.  He's 
mighty  peart-looking,  that  young  feller,  Rosey— long  black 
mustaches,  all  his  own  color,  Rosey— and  he's  a  regular 
high  stepper,  you  bet.  I  reckon  he's  not  only  been  a  gen- 
tleman, but  is  now.  Some  o'  them  contractors  are  very 
high-toned ! " 

"  I  don't  think  we  have  any  right  to  give  him  the  cap- 
tain's chest,  father,"  said  Rosey;  "  there  may  be  some  pri- 
vate things  in  it.  There  were  some  letters  and  photographs 
in  the  hair-dye  man's  trunk  that  you  gave  the  photogra- 
pher." 

"That's  just  it,  Rosey,"  returned  Abner  Nott  with  sub- 
lime unconsciousness;  "  photographs  and  love-letters  you 
can't  sell  for  cash,  and  I  don't  mind  givin'  'em  away  if  they 
kin  make  a  feller-creature  happy." 

"  But,  father,  have  we  the  right  to  give  'em  away? " 
"  They're  collateral  security,  Rosey,"  said  her  father, 
grimly.  "  Co-la-te-ral,"  he  continued,  emphasizing  each 
syllable  by  tapping  the  fist  of  one  hand  in  the  open  palm 
of  the  other.  "  Co-la-te-ral  is  the  word  the  big  busmess 
sharps  yer  about  call 'em.  You  can't  get  round  that."  He 
paused  a  moment,  and  then,  as  a  new  idea  seemed  to  be 
painfully  born  in  his  round  eyes,  continued  cautiously : 
"  Was  that  the  reason  why  you  wouldn't  touch  any  of  them 
dresses  from  the  trunks  of  that  opery  gal  ez  skedaddled  to 
Sacramento  ?  And  yet  them  trunks  I  regularly  bought  at 
auction,  Rosey — at  auction,  on  spec — and  they  didn't  real- 
ize the  cost  of  drayage." 

A  slight  color  mounted  to  Rosey's  face.  "No,"  she 
said,  hastily,  "  not  that."  Hesitating  a  moment,  she  then 
drew  softly  to  his  side,  and,  placing  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  turned  his  broad,  foolish  face  toward  her  own. 
"  Father,"  she  began,  "  when  mother  died  would  you  have 
liked  anybody  to  take  her  trunks  and  paw  round  her  things 
and  wear  them?" 

"  When  your  mother  died,  just  this  side  o'  Sweetwater, 
Rosey,"  said  Mr.  Nott,  with  beaming  unconsciousness, 
"  she  hadn't  any  trunks.  I  reckon  she  hadn't  even  an  ex- 
tra gown  hanging  up  in  the  waggin,  'cept  the  petticoat  ez 
she  had  wrapped  around  yer.  It  was  about  ez  much  ez  we 
could  do  to  skirmish  round  with  Injins,  alkili,  and  cold, 
and  we  sorter  forgot  to  dress  for  dinner.  She  never  thought, 
Rosey,  that  you  and  me  would  live  to  be  inhabitin'  a  paliss 
of  a  real  ship.  Ef  she  had  she  would  have  died  a  proud 
woman." 

He  turned  his  small,  loving,  boar-like  eyes  upon  her,  as 
a  preternaturally  innocent  and  trusting  companion  of 
Ulysses  might  have  regarded  the  transforming  Circe.  Ro- 
sey turned  away  with  the  faintest  sigh.  The  habitual  look 
of  abstraction  returned  to  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had  once 
more  taken  refuge  in  her  own  ideal  world.  Unfortunately 
the  change  did  not  escape  either  the  sensitive  observation 
or  the  fatuous  misconception  of  the  sagacious  parent. 
"  Ye'll  be  mountin'  a  few  furbelows  and  fixins,  Rosey,  I 
reckon  ez  only  natural.  Mebbee  ye'll  have  to  prink  up  a 
little  now  that  we've  got  a  gentleman  contractor  in  the 
ship.  I'll  see  what  I  kin  pick  up  in  Montgomery  Street." 
And,  indeed,  he  succeeded,  a  few  hours  later,  in  accom- 
plishing with  equal  infelicity  his  generous  design.  When 
she  returned  from  her  household  tasks,  she  found  on  her 
berth  a  purple  velvet  bonnet  of  extraordinary  make,  and  a 
pair  of  white  satin  slippers.  "  They'll  do  for  a  start  off, 
Rosey,"  he  explained;  "  and  I  got  'em  at  my  figgers." 

"  But  I  go  out  so  seldom,  father;  and  a  bonnet " 

"  That's  so,"  interrupted  Mr.  Nott,  complacently.  "  It 
might  be  jest  ez  well  for  a  young  gal  like  you  to  appear  ez 
if  she  did go  out,  or  would  go  out  if  she  wanted  to.  So 
you  kin  be  wearin'  that  ar  headstall  kinder  like  this  even- 
ing when  the  contractor's  here,  ez  if  you'd  jest  come  in 
from  a  pasear." 

Miss  Rosey  did  not,  however,  immediately  avail  herself 
of  her  father's  purchase,  but  contented  herself  with  the 
usual  scarlet  ribbon  that,  like  a  snood,  confined  her  brown 


hair  when  she  returned  to  her  tasks.  The  space  between 
the  gallery  and  the  bulwarks  had  been  her  favorite  resort 
in  summer,  when  not  actually  engaged  in  household  work. 
It  was  now  lightly  roofed  over  with  boards  and  tarpaulin 
against  the  winter  rain,  but  still  afforded  her  a  veranda-like 
space  before  the  gallery  door,  where  she  could  read  or  sew, 
looking  over  the  bow  of  the  Poniiac  to  the  tossing  bay,  or 
to  the  further  range  of  the  Contra  Costa  hills. 

Hither  Miss  Rosey  brought  the  purple  prodigy,  partly 
to  please  her  father,  partly  with  a  view  of  subjecting  it  to 
violent  radical  changes.  But  after  trying  it  on  before  th; 
tiny  mirror  in  the  gallery  once  or  twice,  her  thoughts  wan- 
dered away,  and  she  fell  into  one  of  her  habitual  reveries, 
seated  on  a  little  stool  before  the  galley  door. 

She  was  roused  from  it  by  the  slight  shaking  and  rattling 
of  the  doors  of  a  small  hatch  on  the  deck,  not  a  dozen 
yards  from  where  she  sat.  It  had  been  evidently  fastened 
from  below  during  the  wet  weather;  but,  as  she  gazed,  the 
fastenings  were  removed,  the  door  was  suddenly  lifted, 
and  the  nead  and  shoulders  of  a  young  man  emerged  from 
the  deck.  Partly  from  her  father's  description  and  partly 
from  the  impossibility  of  its  being  anybody  else,  she  at 
once  conceived  it  to  be  the  new  lodger.  She  had  time  to 
note  that  he  was  young  and  good-looking— graver,  per- 
haps, than  became  his  sudden  pantomimic  appearance — 
but  before  she  could  observe  him  closely,  he  had  turned, 
closed  the  hatch  with  a  certain  familiar  dexterity,  and 
walked  toward  the  bows.  Even  in  her  slight  bewilder- 
mtmt,  she  observed  that  his  step  upon  the  deck  seemed 
different  to  her  father's  or  the  photographer's,  and  that  he 
laid  his  hand  on  various  objects  with  a  half-caressing  ease 
and  habit.  Presently  he  paused  and  turned  back,  and, 
glancing  at  the  galley  door  for  the  first  time,  encountered 
her  wondering  eyes. 

It  seemed  so  evident  that  she  had  been  a  curious  specta- 
tor of  his  abrupt  entrance  on  deck  that  he  was  at  first  dis- 
concerted and  confused.  But  after  a  second  glance  at  her 
he  appeared  to  resume  his  composure,  and  advanced  a  lit- 
tle defiantly  toward  the  galley. 

"  I  suppose  I  frightened  you,  popping  up  the  fore  hatch 
just  now?" 

"The  what?  "  asked  Rosey. 

"  The  fore-hatch? "  he  repeated,  impatiently,  indicating 
it  with  a  gesture. 

"And  that's  the  fore-hatch?"  she  said,  abstractedly. 
"  You  seem  to  know  ships." 

"  Yes — a  little,"  he  said,  quietly.  "  I  was  below  and 
unfastened  the  hatch  to  come  up  the  quickest  way  and 
take  a  look  around.  I've  just  hired  a  room  here,"  he  add- 
ed, explanatorily. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Rosey,  simply.  "  You're  the  con- 
tractor?" 

"  The  contractor! — oh,  yes!    You  seem  to  know  it  all." 

"  Father's  told  me." 

"  Oh,  he's  your  father — Nott?  Certainly.  I  see  now," 
he  continued,  looking  at  her  with  a  half-repressed  smile. 
"  Certainly,  Miss  Nott.  Good-morning,"  he  half  added, 
and  walked  toward  the  companion-way.  Something  in  the 
direction  of  his  eyes  as  he  turned  away  made  Rosey  lift 
her  hands  to  her  head.  She  had  forgotten  to  remove  her 
father's  baleful  gift. 

She  snatched  it  off  and  ran  quickly  to  the  companion- 
way. 

"Sir!"  she  called. 

The  young  man  turned  half  way  down  the  steps  and 
looked  up.  There  was  a  faint  color  in  her  cheeks,  and  her 
pretty  brown  hair  was  slightly  disheveled  from  the  hasty 
removal  of  the  bonnet.  _       _ 

"  Father  is  very  particular  about  strangers  being  on  this 
deck,"  she  added,  a  little  sharply. 

"  Oh — ah — I'm  sorry  I  intruded." 

"  I — I — thought  I'd  tell  you,"  said  Rosey,  frightened  by 
her  boldness  into  a  feeble  anti-climax. 

"Thank  you." 

She  came  back  slowly  to  the  galley  and  picked  up  the 
unfortunate  bonnet  with  a  slight  sense  of  remorse.  Why 
should  she  feel  angry  with  her  father's  unhappy  offering  ? 
And  what  business  had  this  strange  young  man  to  use  the 
ship  so  familiarly  ?  Yet  she  was  vaguely  conscious  that  she 
and  her  father,  with  all  their  love  and  their  domestic  expe- 
rience of  it,  lacked  a  certain  instinctive  ease  in  its  posses- 
sion that  the  half  indifferent  stranger  had  shown  on  first 
treading  its  deck.  She  walked  to  the  hatchway  and  exam- 
ined it  with  a  new  interest.  Succeeding  in  lifting  the  hatch, 
she  gazed  at  the  lower  deck.  As  she  already  knew  the 
ladder  had  long  since  been  removed  to  make  room  for  one 
of  the  partitions,  the  only  way  the  stranger  could  have 
reached  it  was  by  leaping  to  one  of  the  rings.  To  make 
sure  of  this  she  let  herself  down,  holding  on  to  the  rings, 
and  dropped  a  couple  of  feet  to  the  deck  below.  She  was 
in  the  narrow  passage  her  father  had  penetrated  the  pre- 
vious night.  Before  her  was  the  door  leading  to  De  Fer- 
rieres's  loft,  always  locked.  It  was  silent  within;  it  was  the 
hour  when  the  old  Frenchman  made  his  habitual  prome- 
nade in  the  city.  But  the  light  from  the  newly  opened 
hatch  allowed  her  to  see  more  of  the  mysterious  recesses 
of  the  forward  bulkhead  than  she  had  known  before,  and 
she  was  startled  by  observing  another  yawning  hatchway 
at  her  feet,  froni  which  the  closely  fitting  door  had  been 
lifted,  and  which  the  new  lodger  had  evidently  forgotten 
to  close  again.  The  young  girl  stooped  down  and  peered 
cautiously  into  the  black  atjyss.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen, 
nothing  heard  but  the  distant  gurgle  and  click  of  water  in 
some  remoter  depth.  She  replaced  the  hatch  and  returned 
by  way  of  the  passage  to  the  cabin. 

When  her  father  can»e  home  that  night  she  briefly  re- 
counted the  interview  with  the  new  lodger,  and  her  dis- 
covery of  his  curiosity.  She  did  this  with  a  possible  in- 
crease of  her  usual  shyness  and  abstraction,  and  apparently 
morejis  a  duty  than  a  colloquial  recreation.    But  it  pleased 


"  What,  father?  "  said  Rosey.'.lifting  her  abstracted  eyes 
to  his  face. 

At  the  moment  it  seemed  impossible  that  any  human 
intelligence  could  have  suspected  deceit  or  duplicity  in 
Rosey's  clear  gaze.  But  Mr.  Nott's  intelligence  was  su- 
perhuman. "  I  was  sayin'  that  Mr.  Ferrers  didn't  happen 
in  while  the  young  feller  was  there — eh?" 

"  No,  father,"  answered  Rosey,  with  an  effort  to  follow 
him  out  of  the  pages  of  her  book.     "  Why?  " 

But  Mr.  Nott  did  not  reply.  Later  in  the  evening  he 
awkwardly  waylaid  the  new  lodger  before  the  cabin  door, 
as  that  gentleman  would  have  passed  on  to  his  room. 

"I'm  afraid,  said  the  young  man,  glancing  at  Rosey, 
"  that  I  intruded  upon  your  daughter  to-day.  I  was  a  little 
curious  to  see  the  old  ship,  and  I  didn't  know  what  part  of 
it  was  private." 

"There  ain't  no  private  part  to  this  yer  ship — that  ez, 
'cepting  the  rooms  and  lofts, '  said  Mr.  Nott,  authoritative- 
ly. Then  subjecting  the  anxious  look  of  his  daughter  to 
his  usual  faculty  for  misconception,  he  added :  "  Thar  ain't 
no  place  whar  you  haven't  as  much  right  to  go  ez  any  other 
man;  thar  ain't  any  man,  furriner  or  Amerykan,  young  or 
old,  dyed  or  undyed,  ez  hev  got  any  better  rights.  You 
hear  me,  young  fellow.  Mr.  Renshaw — my  darter.  My 
darter — Mr.  Renshaw.  Rosey,  give  the  gentleman  a  chair. 
She's  only  jest  come  in  from  a  promeynade,  and  hez  just 
taken  off  her  bonnet,"  he  added,  with  an  arch  look  at 
Rosey,  and  a  hurried  look  around  the  cabin,  as  if  he  hoped 
to  see  the  missing  gift  visible  to  the  general  eye.  "  So  take 
a  seat  a  minit,  won't  ye?  " 

But  Mr.  Renshaw,  after  an  observant  glanceat  the  young 
girl's  abstracted  face,  brusquely  excused  himself.  "  I've 
got  a  letter  to  write,"  he  said,  with  a  half  bow  to  Rosey. 
"  Good-night." 

He  crossed  the  passage  to  the  room  that  had  been  as- 
signed to  him,  and  closing  the  door  gave  way  to  some  irri- 
taDility  of  temper  in  his  efforts  to  light  the  lamp  and  adjust 
his  writing  materials.  For  his  excuse  to  Mi.  Nott  was 
more  truthful  than  most  polite  pretexts.  He  had,  indeed, 
a  letter  to  write,  and  one  that,  being  yet  young  in  duplicity, 
the  near  presence  of  his  host  rendered  difficult.  For  it  ran 
as  follows : 

"Dear  Sleight:  As  I  found  I  couldn't  get  a  chance  to  make 
any  examination  of  the  ship  except  as  occasion  offered,  I  just  went 
in  to  rent  lodgings  in  her  from  the  God-forsaken  old  ass  who  owns 
her,  and  here  I  am  a  tenant  for  two  months.  I  contracted  for  that 
time  in  case  the  old  fool  should'  sell  out  to  some  one  else  before. 
Except  that  she's  cut  up  a  little  between  the  decks  by  the  parti- 
tions for  lofts  that  that  Pike  County  idiot  has  put  into  her,  she 
looks  but  little  changed,  and  her  forehold,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is 
intact.  It  seems  that  Nott  bought  her,  just  as  she  stands,  with 
her  cargo  half  out,  but  he  wasn't  here  when  she  broke  cargo.  If 
anybody  else  had  bought  her  but  this  cursed  Missourian,  who 
hasn't  got  the  hayseed  out  of  his  hair,  I  might  have  found  out 
something  from  him,  and  saved  myself  this  kind  of  fooline,  which 
isn't  in  my  line.  If  I  could  get  possession  of  a  loft  on  the  main 
deck,  well  forward,  just  over  the  fore-hold,  I  could  satisfy  myself 
in  a  few  hours;  but  the  loft  is  rented  by  that  crazy  Frenchman  who 
parades  Mongomery  street  every  afternoon,  and,  though  old  Pike 
County  wants  to  turn  him  out,  I'm  afraid  I  can't  get  it  for  a  week 
to  come. 

"  If  anything  should  happen  to  me,  just  you  waltz  down  here 
and  corral  my  things  at  once,  for  this  old  frontier  pirate  has  a  way 
of  confiscating  his  lodgers' trunks.  Yours,  Dick." 

[TO   BE  CONTINUED.] 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


[All  communications   for  this   department  should   be   addressed  to  "Chess 

Editor  Argonaut,  313  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal."] 

S3T  The  Chess  Editor  is  absent  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  East,  during  which 

he  requests  the  indulgence  of   his  correspondents.     All  solutions  and  other 

communications  will  be  acknowledged  upon  his  return. 


Problem  No.  CVIII.— By  G.  D.  Fonda,  Vienna. 

From  Nitova  Rivista  degli  Schacchi. 

White— King  at  QKt2;  Queen  at  KKt7;  Rook  at  Q4;  Bishop 

atQs;  Pawns  at  KB4,  QKt3,  QR5. 
Black— King  at  QB4;  Rook  at  KR3;  Knights  at  KR2,  KB6, 
Pawns  at  KR7,  KB3,  Q6,  QKt4. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  No.  CVII.-By  D.  W.  Clarke,  Siberia. 
BLACK. 


the  galley,  and  offerin'  to  fetch  you  wood  and  water,  eh? 
Even  when  the  young  girl  had  picked  up  her  book  with 
the  usual  faint  smile  of  affectionate  tolerance,  and  then 
drifted  away  in  its  pages,  Mr.  Nott  chuckled  audibly.  "  I 
reckon  old  Frenchy  didn't  come  by  when  the  young  one 
was  bedevlin'  you  there." 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Several  ladies  are  interesting  themselves  in  making  up 
money  to  buy  a  monument  to  put  at  the  grave  of  Danville  s 
late  poet,  William  Marvin.  It  would  be  well  for  the  men 
to  do  like  work,  and  put  one  at  the  grave  of  Marvin's  wife, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  patient  women  to  man's  tyranny. 
The  poet  would  often  say,  in  leaving  the  house:  "  Char- 
lotte, I  shall  probably  be  absent  two  hours.  I  shall,  on 
my  return,  be  drunk,  and  if  I  find  you  in  the  house  on  my 
return,  I  shall  flog  you  like  thunder."  Charlotte  was  wise 
enough  to  be  away  from  the  house  when  her  drunken  lord 
returned. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


"  The  wisest  of  all  sayings,"  said  a  philosopher  at  the 
Fielding  Club,  "  is  the  old  Greek  maxim, '  know  thyself.' " 
"  Yes,"  said  Charles  Kenney,  "  there's  a  deal  of  wisdom  in 
it.  Know  thyself;  but,"  he  added,  "  never  introduce  a 
friend." 


A  New  York  lady  recently  engaged  an  English  coach- 
man. Staying  rather  late  at  a  house  on  Fifty-fourth  Street, 
she  was  anxious  to  get  back  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  most 
direct  way.  "  John,"  said  she,  "  shall  we  turn  to  the  right 
or  go  straight  up  Madison  Avenue?"  "  Lor',  mum,"  John 
replied,  "  it  don't  make  no  hods  to  me,  yer  know." 

Emile  de  Girardin,  it  is  well  known,  lived  on  the  most 
unfriendly  terms  with  his  second  wife.  The  house  was 
large  enough  to  permit  them  to  dwell  entirely  separate 
from  one  another.  One  day  Madame  de  Girardin  had  an 
important  communication  to  make  to  her  husband.  Tak- 
ing a  small  sheet  of  paper,  she  wrote:  "The  Boudoir  to 
the  Library:  Would  like  to  go  to  Switzerland."  M.  de 
Girardin,  imitating  her  concise  style,  responded:  "The 
Library  to  the  Boudoir:  Go." 

An  English  highwayman,  named  Bolland,  confined  in 
Newgate,  sent  for  a  lawyer  to  know  how  he  could  defer  his 
trial,  and  was  answered,  "  By  getting  a  doctor  to  make 
affidavit  of  your  illness."  This  was  accordingly  done  in  the 
following  manner :  "The  deponent  verily  believes  that  if 
the  said  James  Bolland  is  obliged  to  take  his  trial  at  the 
ensuing  sessions,  he  will  be  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life," 
to  which  the  learned  judge  on  the  bench  answered  that  he 
verily  believed  so  too.  The  trial  was  ordered  to  proceed 
immediately. 

Among  the  things  which  one  would  rather  have  left  un- 
said the  following  might  take  its  place.  The  culprit  in  this 
case  is  the  wife  of  the  most  prominent  Democrat  in  the 
House.    A  gentleman,  in  presenting  to  her  a  friend  of  his, 

said:  "  Permit  me,  madam,  to  introduce  to  you  Mr. , 

of  Demerara."    "  So  glad  to  see  you,  Mr. ,"  replied 

Mrs.  C ,  who  ardently  wanted  to  say  something  very 

pleasant;  "  I  have  a  parrot  that  comes  from  Demerara." 
With  great  presence  of  mind  the  gentleman  retorted:  "  I 
assure  you,  madam,  we  are  not  related  " — which  was  not 
bad  in  its  way. 

— ■* — 

One  day,  at  the  parade  of  his  guard,  the  Emperor  Paul 
I.  of  Russia  was  excessively  indignant  with  one  of  his  offi- 
cers who  was  not  a  good  horseman.  "  Cashier  him,  and 
send  him  to  his  estate,"  said  he  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. "  Pardon  me,  sire,"  answered  the  latter;  "  he  is  a 
poor  man,  and  has  no  estate."  "Then  give  him  one!" 
exclaimed  the  emperor,  as  he  rode  away.  This  answer 
was  not  only  original,  but  imperial,  for,  having  been  once 
uttered,  the  emperor  must  keep  his  promise.  The  officer, 
therefore,  was  made  possessor  of  an  estate,  in  order  to  live 
in  banishment  upon  it. 

— • — 

Victor  Hugo  received  a  visit  recently  from  Lord  S , 

a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  daughters.  The  poet  entered  the 
drawing-room,  and  asked  to  what  he  owed  the  honor  of 
this  visit.  LordS ,  turning  to  his  wife,  said :  "M.Vic- 
tor Hugo !  grand  poet ! "    Victor  Hugo  bowed.    Turning 

to  his  daughters,  Lord  S added :    "  Victor  Hugo ' 

Notre  Dame  de  Paris ! "  He  then  opened  a  large  note- 
book, apparently  with  the  intention  of  soliciting  an  auto- 
graph.   Victor  Hugo  began  to  show  signs  of  displeasure, 

but  Lord  S ■,  still  looking  at  his  memorandum-book, 

drew  his  watch  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  read  aloud : 
"At  ten  o'clock — see  the  giraffe  at  the  Jardin  d' Acclima- 
tion."   And  his  lordship  retired,  followed  by  his  family. 

During  the  war,  General  Nelson  was  given  to  superin- 
tending personally  the  crossing  of  rivers,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion he  made  eight  men  jump  into  the  water  and  drag  out 
a  half-drowned  mule.  After  an  experience  of  this  kind  he 
came  upon  a  wagon-train  stuck  in  the  mud.  Major  Igo, 
quartermaster  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Indiana  regiment,  was 
working  as  hard  as  a  man  could  work  to  get  the  wagon  out, 
and  had  his  men  in  position  for  a  lift  when  Nelson  rode  up. 
Pushing  his  way  close  to  the  major,  Nelson  roared  out: 
"D — n  you,  sir,  what's  the  matter  with  that  wagon?" 
Raising  his  hot  face,  the  major  roared  back :  "  You  get  out 
of  this,  d — n  you.  The  wagon's  stuck  in  the  mud.  Any 
d — d  fool  can  see  that."  "  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  sir? 
Do  you  know  who  I  am,  sir?"  shouted  Nelson,  in  a  fury. 
"  Certainly  I  do,"  responded  the  major;  "  you  are  the  pot- 
bellied quartermaster  of  that  Ohio  regiment  in  front,  and 
you  can't  boss  me  around.  Nobody  but  old  Nelson  him- 
self can  do  that."    Nelson  chuckled,  and  rode  away. 

When  Bismarck  had  been  appointed  to  the  Legation  at 
Frankfort,  he  was  presented  at  a  public  ball  where  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Corps  Legislatif,  M.  Juvois  de  Clancy, 
was  pointed  out  to  him  as  a  noted  fire-eater.  This  gentle- 
man had  been  a  Republican,  but  had  turned  his  coat  after 
the  coup  d'etat.  He  was  a  big  man  with  dandified  airs, 
but  evidently  not  much  accustomed  to  society,  for  he  had 
brought  bis  hat — not  a  compressible  one — into  the  ball- 
room, and  in  waltzing  he  held  it  in  his  left  hand.  The 
sight  of  the  big  Frenchman  careering  round  the  room  with 
his  hat  extended  at  arm's  length  was  too  much  for  Bis- 
marck's sense  of  fun;  so,  as  M.  Juvois  revolved  past  him, 
he  dropped  a  copper  coin  into  the  hat.  The  Frenchman, 
turning  purple,  stopped  short  in  his  dancing,  led  back  his 
partne."  to  her  place,  and  then  came  with  flashing  eyes  to 
demand  satisfaction.  There  would  have  been  assault  and 
battery  on  the  spot  if  friends  had  not  interfered,  but  on  the 
following  day  the  Frenchman  and  the  Prussian  met  with 
pistols,  and  the  former  was  wounded. 


THE    LATEST   MAGAZINE   VERSE. 


Ghosts. 
Out  in  the  misty  moonlight 

The  first  snow-flakes  I  see, 
As  they  frolic  around  the  leafless 

Limbs  of  the  apple-tree. 

Faintly  they  seem  to  whisper, 
As  round  the  boughs  they  wing, 
"We  are  the  ghosts  o?  the  blossoms 
That  died  in  the  early  spring." 
— R.  K.  Munkittrick  in  Marck  Atlantic. 


An  Untutored  Mind. 
When  I  was  but  a  lad  of  eight, 

And  Dorothy  was  turning  seven, 
My  life  seemed  spent  close  by  the  gate 

Of  what  I  had  imagined  heaven ; 
So  sweet  was  Dorothy,  and  mild. 

To  every  fault  of  mine  so  tender, 
I  grew  to  love  her  as  a  child 

Accustomed  always  to  befriend  her. 

Through  school  hours  I  observed  her  dress 

Until  I  knew  each  shade  of  satin; 
The  habit  often  cost  recess 

And  many  weary  lines  of  Latin. 
She  very  seldom  turned  her  face, 

Replete  with  roses,  round  and  ruddy; 
She  seemed  to  think  the  school  a  place 

For  strict  deportment  and  for  study. 

In  all  the  classes  she  was  first; 

She  graduated — went  to  college — 
Returned  most  wonderfully  versed 

In  every  branch  and  twig  of  knowledge. 
Alas!    I  wear  no  savant's  cap; 

My  brain  is  not  a  book-condenser! 
No  doubt  she'll  marry  that  young  chap 

I  hear  her  call  "  Dear  Herbert  Spencer!  " 
— Frank  Dempster  Sherman  in  March  Century. 


Seven  Gold   Reeds. 
Seven  gold  reeds  grew  tall  and  slim, 
Close  by  the  river  s  beaded  brim. 
Syrinx,  the  naiad,  flitted  past; 
Pan,  the  goat-hoofed,  followed  fast. 
Oh,  such  a  race  was  joy  to  see, 
Swift  as  the  flight  of  bird  or  bee. 
As  lightly  beat  the  girl's  white  feet 
They  made  strange  music,  low  and  sweet; 
So  heavily  trod  the  lusty  Pan 
His  hoofs  clashed  loudly  as  he  ran. 
He  spread  his  arms  to  clasp  her  there 
(Just  as  she  vanished  into  air), 
And  to  his  bosom,  warm  and  rough, 
Drew  the  gold  reeds  close  enough. 
Then  the  wind's  low  voice  began 
To  hum  in  the  furry  ears  of  Pan. 
Out  of  green  bark  he  made  a  tether, 
And  bound  seven  joints  of  the  reeds  together, 
And  blew  a  tune  so  sweet  and  clear 
That  all  the  wild  things  came  to  hear. 

So,  to  this  day,  the  poet's  fire 
Springs  out  of  his  unslaked  desire. 
Where  Love  on  winged  feet  has  fled, 
And  seven  gold  reeds  are  clasped  instead! 

—Maurice  Thompson  in  March  Harper's. 


ON  A  CERTAIN  HUMILITY  IN  AMERICANS. 


By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higglnson. 


Sursum  Corda  ! 
Take  courage,  heart.    Why  dost  thou  faint  and  falter? 

Why  is  thy  light  turned  darkness  ere  the  moon? 
The  wind  blows  west,  no  clouds  the  heaven  alter, 

Night  comes  not  yet;  with  night,  too,  comes  the  moon. 

(#Alas,  alas!  the  dewy  morning  weather, 

The  tender  light  that  on  the  meadows  lay, 
When  Youth  and  Hope  and  I  set  out  together — 

Light  Youth,  false  Hope,  that  left  me  on  the  way!" 

Take  courage  yet;  thou  art  not  unattended; 

See  Love  and  Peace  keep  step  on  either  hand. 
How  green  the  vales!    The  sky  how  blue!    How  splendid 

The  strong  white  sunshine  sleeps  across  the  land! 

"Alas!  the  thrushes'  song  hath  long  had  ending 
I  heard  at  dawn  among  the  pine  woods  cool. 
The  brook  is  still,  whose  rocky  stair  descending, 
I  drank  at  sunrise  from  each  rosy  pool." 

The  noon  is  still ;  the  songs  of  dawn  are  over : 
Yet  turn  riot  back  to  prove  thy  memories  vain. 

The  mist  upon  the  hills  canst  thou  recover, 
Or  bring  to  eastern  skies  the  bloom  again? 

But  courage  still!    Without  return  or  swerving, 

_  Across  the  globe's  huge  shadow  keep  the  track, 
Till,  unperceived,  the  slow  meridian's  curving, 

That  leads  thee  onward,  yet  shall  lead  thee  back, 

To  stand  again  with  daybreak  on  the  mountains, 
And,  where  the  paths  of  night  and  morning  meet, 

To  drink  once  more  of  youth's  forgotten  fountains, 
When  thou  hast  put  the  world  between  thy  feet. 

— Henry  A.  Beers  in  March  Lippincott, 

Under  a  Sea-Spell. 
Oh,  dear  Clark  Russell,  come  sail  with  me, 
And  we'll  climb  the  "comb"  of  the  "yeasty  sea"; 
You'll  "gaff  "  the  " lee  scuppers  "  "  taut  "  and  fast, 
And  "  fly  "  the  gay  "  helm    from  the  "  locker  "  mast. 
We'll  sit  on  the  "  spanker  "  in  "  boom  "-ing  weather, 
And  smoke  the  "bo's-un's  "  "pipe  "  together; 
We'll  sup  on  "  pannikins  "  rich  and  brown, 
And  with  "coppers"  of  "spuds"  will  wash  them  down; 
While  you  "  clew  up  "  the  "  sextant  "  and  "  binnacle  "  "  stays," 
I'll  fill  the  "studding-sails"  with  "haze." 
When  the  "scuttle-butts"  are  "yawping"  wide, 
We'll  sit  on  the  "port"  "log"  side  by  side; 
Well  pace  the  "  halyards  "  with  happy  feet, 
While  the  "futtock  shrouds"  and  the  "ratlines"  meet; 
We'll  "sight"  the  "grampus"  "athwart"  the  sea, 
And  "gig"  him  "astern"  the  "bows"  "N.E."; 
We'll  "  royal  "-ly  dine  on  the  "cable"  at  ease, 
And  pluck  the  fruit  from  the  full  "cross-trees." 
And  in  the  "vang"  of  the  pale  moonlight 
We'll  lounge  on  the  "dog-vane"  and  "box"  his  "bight." 
The  "mate"  will  "batten"  the  "deck"  to  the  "tiller," 
And  "let  fly"  the  "cuddy"  so  the  breeze  will  "fill  her." 
As  the  "star  flakes"  pulse  in  the  "gray-green"  air 
Well  kindle  the  "compass"  and  get   up  a  "nare"; 
While  you  "keep  watch"  in  the  "skipper's"  "keel," 
I'll  "go  below"  and  "brace"  the  "  wheel. " 
Oh,  never  fear  to  "  ship  "  with  me, 
Your  yarns  have  made  me  "jam  up" — on  the  sea! 

— Mel  A.  Colquitt  in  March  Harper's, 


It  always  seemed  to  me  that  Lowell's  paper  on  the  con- 
descension of  foreigners  should  be  followed  by  one  on  the 
humility  of  Americans.  It  may  be  that  we  do  not  make 
that  quality  obtrusive  when  traveling  abroad,  for  there  we 
are  frequently  stung  and  goaded  out  of  this  fine  constitu- 
tional trait.  "  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  a  kind  Eng- 
lish clergyman  to  a  certain  American  traveling  in  Europe, 
"  let  me  urge  you  not  to  make  use  of  that  word  unless  you 
are  willing  to  be  known  as  an  American."  "  But  sup- 
pose," said  her  mother,  "  that  my  daughters  have  no  ob- 
jection to  being  known  as  Americans,  what  then?"  To 
this  the  good  man  had  no  answer  ready,  as  it  was  a  con- 
tingency he  had  not  foreseen.  In  such  cases  the  bruised 
Yankee  will  turn  upon  his  assailant;  nor  does  he  always 
fail  to  give  the  original  provocation.  But  it  is  chiefly  at 
home  and  in  our  dealings  with  foreigners  that  the  constitu- 
tional humility  asserts  itself. 

It  is  needless  to  deny  that  many  or  most  of  our  foreign 
visitors  are  persons  of  fairly  good  manners.  It  was  espe- 
cially to  be  noticed,  in  the  large  company  of  scientific 
men  who  visited  the  United  States  last  summer,  what  sim- 
plicity and  modesty  marked  the  most  eminent.  Yet  tak- 
ing a  whole  year's  yield,  so  to  speak,  of  foreign  arrivals, 
how  much  discrimination  is  needed,  and  how  little  we 
make !  There  is  something  admirable  in  the  meekness 
with  which  we  associate,  on  equal  or  even  deferential 
terms,  with  persons  of  a  far  lower  grade  of  manners  than 
that  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  provided  they  come  in 
under  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Who  has  not  dined  in  com- 
pany with  some  traveling  Englishman,  perhaps  a  man  of 
note,  whose  manners  were  so  intolerable  that,  as  a  Boston 
woman  said  lately  on  one  occasion,  they  justified  dyna- 
mite? And  who  has  not  lived  to  see  extracts  from  the 
same  man's  book  of  travels,  in  which  he  kindly  gave  his 
own  verdict  of  approval  or  condemnation  of  the  society 
which  had  made  an  exception  from  its  general  standard  of 
good-breeding  when  it  admitted  him  ?  Who  has  not  heard 
some  English  lecturer,  while  coiling  and  uncoiling  himself 
into  and  out  of  positions  of  inconceivable  awkwardness, 
dole  out  elementary  lessons  on  literature  and  science,  as  it 
were  in  words  of  one  syllable,  to  audiences  which  had 
heard  these  same  themes  discussed  by  Agassiz,  or  Rogers, 
or  Holmes?  And  who  has  not  subsequently  seen  notices 
of  that  worthy  man's  book  or  magazine  essay,  in  which  he 
perhaps  benignantly  complimented  the  intelligence  of  his 
audience  ? — an  intelligence  which  he  could  not  fairly  com- 
pute, since  he  never  found  out  how  it  had  criticised  him. 
I  forget  which  of  these  excellent  gentlemen  it  was  who 
gravely  recommended  to  the  good  people  of  Boston  a 
wholly  new  means  of  mental  improvement — reading  aloud 
in  the  evening !  What  is  it  that  carries  us  calmly  through 
these  inflictions?  No  doubt  good-nature  has  something  to 
do  with  it,  and  the  feeling  of  hospitality;  but  it  is  also 
largely  due  to  the  tradition  of  humility,  the  habit  of  think- 
ing that  light  and  grace  come  from  Europe:  ex  oriente 
lux. 

We  early  overcame  this  humility  in  political  matters, 
because  it  took  a  race  of  strong  men  to  free  us  from  the 
parental  yoke,  and  we  recognized  their  strength ;  but  literat- 
ure, and  art,  and  science,  and  refined  manners  come  more 
slowly,  and  in  these  we  do  not  yet  trust  ourselves.  That 
was  true  of  our  early  days  which  Aulus  Gellius  quotes 
Cato  as  saying  of  early  Rome:  "  Poetry  was  not  held  in 
honor;  if  any  one  devoted  himself  to  it,  or  went  about  to 
banquets,  he  was  called  a  vagabond  "  (grassator  vocaiatur). 
Hence  we  were  slower  to  assert  ourselves  in  these  finer 
arts,  and,  when  we  did,  it  was  with  becoming  modesty.  It 
was  thought  daring  in  Emerson  to  sing  of  the  humble-bee, 
or  LowelT  of  the  bobolink;  as  for  Whittier,  who  had  never 
even  crossed  the  Atlantic,  how  could  he  sing  at  all  ?  Es- 
pecially in  the  realm  of  manners  this  humility  has  pre- 
vailed. During  the  last  French  empire  it  used  to  be  held, 
at  Newport  and  New  York,  that  there  was  no  standard  of 
good  manners  but  in  Paris,  as  if  the  best-bred  American 
society  was  not  of  older  tradition  as  well  as  better  strain 
than  the  dynasty  of  the  Napoleons.  The  truth  is  that  the 
finest  American  manners  are  indigenous,  not  imported. 
You  will  find  such  manners  in  little  towns  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  where  not  a  person  ever  saw  Europe,  and  where 
to  have  been  to  Philadelphia  or  New  York  is  to  be  a  good 
traveler.  Never  have  I  seen  more  truly  gracious  and  dig- 
nified manners  than  in  the  little  Cambridge  (Massachusetts) 
of  my  youth,  among  ladies  mostly  untraveled  and  speak- 
ing no  language  but  their  own. 

The  bearing  of  many  American  women  fully  justifies 
such  unflinching  patriotism  as  that  of  Senator  Tracy,  of 
Connecticut,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
British  Minister  expressed  his  admiration  for  Mrs.  Oliver 
Wolcott,  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  wife  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  "  Your  country-woman,"  said  the  Eng- 
lishman, "  would  be  admired  at  the  court  of  St.  James." 
'*  Sir,"  said  the  sturdy  American,  "  she  is  admired  even  on 
Litchfield  Hill." 

There  is  no  occasion  for  any  petty  prejudice  against  Eu- 
ropean science  or  art,  or  literature  or  manners;  all  nations 
can  learn  of  each  other,  and  we  as  the  younger  nation  have 
more  to  learn,  in  many  ways,  than  to  teach.  The  nations 
of  Europe  are  the  elder  sons  of  Time;  but  the  youngest 
born  are  also  sons.  It  was  not  mere  imitation  that  gave  us 
Morse's  telegraph,  or  Bell's  telephone,  or  Emerson's  oooks, 
or  Lowell's  speeches,  or  the  American  trotting-horse,  or 
those  illustrated  magazines  that  are  printed  for  two  conti- 
nents. I  heard  the  most  eminent  of  English  electricians 
say,  a  few  years  ago,  that  he  had  learned  more  of  the  pos- 
sible applications  of  electricity  during  his  first  fortnight  in 
this  country  than  in  his  whole  life  before.  When  1  spoke 
to  Mr.  Darwin  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Yale  College, 
he  said :  "  Huxley  tells  me  that  there  is  more  to  be  learned 
from  that  museum  than  from  all  the  museums  of  Europe." 
I  do  not  urge  a  foolish  insulation  from  England  and  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  France,  but  only  to  remember  that  what 
we  need  is  not  imitation,  but  growth;  that  a  healthy  growth 
impliesa  certain  self-reliance;  and  that  strength,  like  char- 
ity, begins  at  home. — Harper's  Bazar. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    SHARON    CASE. 


Nothing  sensational  nor  especially  absurd  has  occurred 
this  week  in  the  Sharon  case,  as  Judge  Sullivan  has  had 
no  decision  to  record  or  opinion  to  give.  The  plaintiff  has 
had  final  judgment  entered,  and  this  gives  the  defendant 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  staying  all  proceedings 
for  the  enforcement  of  alimony  and  counsel  fees  pending 
the  appeal.  This,  in  our  judgment,  disposes  of  the  Sharon 
case,  for  we  can  not  doubt — no  disinterested  man  of  sense, 
and  no  intelligent  and  honest  lawyer  can  doubt — that  Judge 
Sullivan  has  erred  in  his  facts  and  his  law;  and  whether 
innocently  or  criminally,  whether  in  stupidity  or  malice, 
has  done  the  defendant  great  injustice — has  done  himself, 
his  profession,  and  society  a  greater  injustice — by  his  un- 
fortunate decision.  At  the  beginning  of  this  case  there 
was  only  one  opinion  in  reference  to  Judge  Sullivan;  now 
there  are  two.  An  opportunity  will  be  afforded  him  on 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial  to  recover  that  which,  if  once 
lost,  is  lost  to  him  for  ever.  He  may  delude  himself  that, 
by  the  aid  of  active  friends  and  partisans,  he  may  recover 
his  lost  position;  that,  relying  upon  his  church  and  his 
Irish  connection,  he  may  be  set  back  upon  solid  ground; 
that,  by  becoming  orator  on  Saint  Patrick's  Day,  and  rid- 
ing in  an  open  barouche  with  priests  flanked  by  marshals, 
he  may  regain  that  place  in  public  esteem  which  was  ac- 
corded by  an  almost  universal  public  assent.  Judge  Sul- 
livan is  compelled  to  that  which  braver  and  better  men 
have  been  forced  to  do — he  must  admit  that  he  has  blun- 
dered, and  he  must  repair  the  error  by  retracing  his  steps 
and  undoing  the  wrong  so  far  as  he  can.  What  he  lacks 
the  courage  to  do,  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  United  States 
Court  will  do  in  spite  of  him,  for  it  can  not  be  possible 
that  the  female  or  her  attorneys  will  ever  receive  one  dol- 
lar of  Mr.  Sharon's  wealth,  certainly  not  till  the  contract 
of  marriage  is  finally  settled  by  the  ultimate  decree  of  the 
court  of  last  resort.  This  contract  will  never  be  estab- 
lished. Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  which  is,  on  all  fours,  the  par- 
allel of  the  Sharon  case.  If  the  opinion  had  been  written 
for  the  case  we  are  considering,  it  could  not  be  more  ap- 
propriate. We  print  it  as  instructive  to  the  large  class  of 
our  readers,  other  than  professional,  who  have  followed 
the  Argonaut  in  its  discussion  of  the  Sharon  case : 

Mr.  Chief-Justice  Scott  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court : 

A  motion  was  made  in  the  court  to  dismiss  the  appeal  in  this 
case  on  the  ground  that  the  decree  appealed  from  is  interlocutory 
and  not  final.  The  appeal  taken  is  from  a  decree  of  Ihe  circuit 
court,  awarding  attorney's  fees  and  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
attending  the  defense  of  an  appeal,  which  defendant  had  prayed 
from  an  order  of  the  circuit  court  committing  him  to  prison  as  for 
contempt  for  non-compliance  with  a  previous  decree  for  alimony 
and  solicitor's  fees  in  complainant's  suit  against  defendant  for 
divorce. 

The  question  raised  is  one  that  has  never  been  passed  upon  by 
this  court,  but,  on  the  first  impression,  we  are  of  opinion  the  ap- 
peal will  lie.  It  is  a  money  decree,  is  for  a  specific  sum,  and  is 
payable  absolutely.  No  execution  has  been  as  yet  awarded,  but 
the  court  has  the  undoubted  authority  to  award  an  execution,  or, 
if  payment  was  willfully  and  contumaciously  refused,  the  decree 
might  be  enforced  by  attachment,  as  for  contempt,  or  payment 
might  be  coerced  by  sequestration  of  real  or  personal  estate. 

Syone  mode  or  the  other,  the  decree  could  be  enforced,  and,  if 
defendant  has  property,  it  could,  in  some  way  consistently  with 
the  practice  in  the  courts  of  chancery,  be  subjected  to  its  payment. 
Such  a  decree  does  not  seems  to  us  to  be  merely  interlocutory.  It 
is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  final  decree,  and,  if  no  appeal  lies,  this 
case  affords  an  instance  of  a  money  decree  against  a  party  from 
which  no  relief  can  be  had,  no  matter  how  unjust  or  oppressive. 
This  ought  not  to  be 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  position  to  say  defendant  can  have  this 
decree  against  him  reviewed  on  appeal  in  error,  after  final  decree 
in  the  original  cause.  Of  what  avail  would  that  privilege  be  to 
him  then?  The  litigation  might  be  protracted,  and  years  elapse 
before  any  final  decision  could  be  reached.  In  the  meantime  he 
has  been  imprisoned  for  disobedience  to  the  decree,  or  his  prop- 
erty, under  process  of  law,  been  subjected  to  the  payment  of  the 
sum  decreed. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  an  appeal  is  allowed  impose  any  hardship 
not  incident  to  other  money  decrees  from  which  appeals  may  be 
prosecuted.  On  the  theory  alimony  is  for  the  immediate  bene- 
fit of  the  wife,  to  enable  her  to  prosecute  or  defend  her  suit  against 
her  husband  on  terms  of  equality,  the  only  serious  result  would 
be  to  delay  the  litigation  until  the  propriety  of  the  decree  for  tem- 
porary alimony  and  solicitor's  fees  could  be  determined  in  the  ap- 
pellate court.  On  the  contrary,  if  an  appeal  should  be  denied,  it 
might  subject  defendant  to  very  great  hardships  in  many  cases,  as 
the  sequel  will  show.  It  is  apprehended  there  can  be  no  decree 
against  a  party  that  will  work  a  deprivation  of  his  property  or 
liberty,  from  which  no  appeal  or  writ  of  error  will  lie.  Such  is  the 
decree  against  defendant.  Under  it  he  may  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  or  his  property  subjected  to  levy  and  sale. 

Entertaining  jurisdiction  of  the  cause,  but  one  other  question 
arises,  and  that  has  relation  to  the  amount  ordered  to  be  paid— 
whether  it  is  justified  by  the  facts  in  the  case.  Undoubtedly  the 
court,  under  our  statute,  has  power  to  award  attorneys'  fees  and 
other  expenses  in  divorce  causes,  and  the  matter  is  largely  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  But  this  court  has  always  assumed  juris- 
diction to  review  the  action  of  the  court  below  in  the  allowance 
either  as  to  alimony  or  solicitors'  fees,  and  its  right  to  do  so  has 
not  been  questioned.    (Blake  vs.  Blake,  70  111.,  618. 

Such  allowance  must  always  be  reasonable,  having  in  view  the 
wealth  and  social  standing  of  the  parties.  What  would  be  suit- 
able alimony  for  the  wife,  or  reasonable  counsel  fees,  is  a  matter  of 
evidence. 

We  have  examined  with  care  the  evidence  in  this  cause,  and  we 
can  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  sum  allowed  for  attorney's 
fees  and  expenses  of  the  suit  is  unreasonable  and  oppressive  in  the 
extreme,  in  viewof  the  services  rendered  and  to  be  rendered.  The 
record  has  been  incumbered  with  a  vast  amount  of  useless  matter, 
wholly  irrelevant  to  this  application,  and  if  counsel  choose  to  per- 
form this  valueless  labor,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  charge  de- 
fendant for  his  services. 

The  decree  will  be  reversed  and  the  cause  remanded. 

Decree  reversed. 

There  are  recent  decisions  in  several  other  States  and 
one  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  affirming 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Illinois  case.  It  would  be 
an  alarming  condition  of  things,  indeed,  if  it  could  be  pos- 
sible for  a  syndicate  of  dishonest  lawyers,  by  forged  instru- 
ments and  perjured  testimony,  to  wring  from  an  inferior 
court  a  decree  imposing  upon  any  man  a  wife  he  did  not 
want,  and  then  to  mulct  him  in  the  sum  of  half  an  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  successful  consummation  of  the 
crime,  and  compel  him  to  support  the  woman  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year  until  a  higher  court  of  ap- 
peal should  determine  that  the  whole  business  was  a  con- 
spiracy and  the  whole  scheme  a  crime.  This  case  is  im- 
portan  altogether  independent  of  Mr.  Sharun,  and  should 


be  considered  upon  principle,  and  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  personal  feeling.  It  ought  not  to  become  a  party  or  a 
class  question;  the  Stockton  convention's  majority  had 
better  keep  clear  of  it.  It  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sectional  question,  and  the  war  of  the  rebellion  ought  not 
to  be  again  fought  over  it.  In  the  Bar  Association  it  should 
be  treated  upon  its  merits  as  affecting  the  ethics  of  an  hon- 
orable profession,  and  it  should  be  fairly  and  impartially 
considered;  and  when  it  goes  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  it  should  be  determined  upon  legal 
principles. 

NEW    YORK    GOSSIP. 


What  is  Goiog  on  in  the  American  Metropolis. 


Disregard  of  St.  Valentine's  Day  has  become  complete 
in  New  York  polite  society.  The  custom  of  mailing  one's 
sentiments,  hard  or  soft,  comic  or  serious,  has  departed 
along  with  New  Year's  calling.  If  any  Murray  Hill  girl 
received  a  fringed,  scalloped,  and  gilded  missive  of  love 
this  year,  she  was  as  careful  to  keep  it  out  of  sight  as  the 
kitchen  domestic  might  be  with  a  libelous  caricature  from 
a  secret  enemy.  The  belle  of  this  ceremonious  period  is 
a  stickler  for  the  niceties  of  fashionable  usage,  as  revised 
up  to  the  very  latest  moment.  They  tell  of  a  gentle  creat- 
ure who  went  to  her  mamma  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  a 
letter  in  her  hands.  "  This  is  an  offer  of  marriage  from 
Alphonso,"  she  murmured,  between  sobs.  "  And  why  are 
you  weeping?"  responded  the  mother;  "you  and  he  had 
parental  permission  for  courtship,  you  have  fallen  in  love 
with  him,  and  the  match  is  in  every  way  an  eligible  one." 
"  I  know  all  that,"  the  girl  assented,  "  but  he  has  written 
his  offer  on  paper  that  has  been  out  of  fashion  for  more 
than  six  months,  and  suppose  some  of  my  friends  should 
see  it?" 

The  earliness  of  Lent  crowded  the  festivities  into  an 
unusually  short  season,  and  the  strain  upon  the  participants 
was  correspondingly  tense.  The  maids  and  matrons  alike 
showed  the  wear  and  tear  in  both  faces  and  costumes. 
Night  after  night  of  exertion  and  vigil  are  too  much  for  the 
delicacy  of  female  constitutions.  However,  I  think  that 
on  the  whole  men  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from  late  hours. 
Society  and  business  here  in  New  York  have  inflexible 
rules,  and  they  must  be  observed  at  any  cost,  or  society  or 
business  must  be  abandoned.  I  know  rich  men  who  say 
they  can  not  afford  to  go  into  society  because  the  require- 
ments compel  them  to  stay  up  all  night,  and  they  have  not 
the  physical  endurance  to  dance  until  daybreak  and  re- 
sume work  at  the  business  hour.  The  evil  grows  worse 
each  year  and  the  climax  has  been  reached  with  the  sec- 
ond month  of  this,  the  year  of  our  Lord  1885,  when  fash- 
ionable balls  and  parties  do  not  begin  until  midnight  nor 
end  until  four  o'clock.  The  girls  like  it  because  it  is  un- 
natural and  because  they  can  sleep  until  early  forenoon ; 
but  to  any  man  who  has  real  work  to  accomplish  it  brings 
torture  in  consequence  of  lack  of  sleep  and  bodily  ailments 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  There  was  a  promise,  at  the. 
beginning  of  this  winter's  social  season,  of  rebellion  against 
the  late  hours  at  which  fashionable  balls  were  begun  and 
at  which  they  ended;  but,  like  all  other  attempts  at  re- 
forming the  practices  set  by  fashion,  it  ended  in  dismal 
failure.  The  result  is  that  the  parties  and  balls  are  carried 
on  at  later  hours  even  than  when  the  raid  was  begun.  A 
man's  business  success  so  largely  depends  nowadays  upon 
his  social  acquaintances  that  the  social  part  has  to  be  looked 
after  sharply.  I  go  to  the  opera  to  kill  time.  All  the  peo- 
ple whom  I  shall  meet  at  the  ball  are  scattered  through  the 
opera  house,  and  the  most  of  the  women  and  all  the  men 
are  in  their  ball  attire.  They  simply  drive  from  opera 
house  to  the  private  house  and  go  on  with  the  enjoyment. 
It  is  ridiculous,  yet  here  is  the  great  metropolis  of  the  na- 
tion waiting  until  midnight  before  beginning  its  ultra  fash- 
ionable entertainments.  Dinner  parties,  so  far  as  they 
longer  exist,  are  enjoyed  in  the  early  evening,  but  the 
dances  do  not  begin  until  midnight  and  they  do  not  end 
until  the  newsboys  and  the  milkmen  are  out.  At  the  opera 
I  noticed  a  young  acquaintance— the  assistant  cashier  of  a 
big  down-down  bank.  He  is  ambitious  in  a  business  way, 
and  is  traveling  right  along  toward  success  through  hard 
work  and  attention  to  duties.  After  the  opera  I  wandered 
into  the  corridor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  there  I 
met  him  again.  "  Hello,"  says  I,  "  we  newspaper  men 
may  stay  up  all  night  and  sleep  all  day,  but  how  do  you 
business  men  manage  to  keep  awake  all  the  time?  You 
ought  to  be  home  in  bed."  "  Right  you  are,"  was  his  re- 
sponse; "  but  I  am  going  to-night  to  Mrs.  B.'s  party  and 
am  waiting  for  it.  It  s  got  to  be  impolite  to  turn  up  at  such 
entertainments  before  midnight.  I  shall  drop  around  in 
half  an  hour,  dance  until  after  four,  get  to  bed  by  five, 
sleep  until  half-past  seven,  and  rush  down  town  to  my  desk 
at  nine.  Of  course  I  shall  be  entirely  unfit  for  work  all 
day." 

Fun  is  made  of  the  White  Cross  Society.  It  makes  no 
difference  that  the  movement  has  for  its  cardinal  principle 
the  doctrine  that  Csesar  ought  to  be  as  free  of  reproach  as 
Caesar's  wife— in  other  words,  that  men's  lives  should  be 
as  pure  as  those  of  the  women  with  whom  they  associate — 
nor  is  the  ribald  jest  silenced  by  any  consideration  of  the 
high  religious  countenance  which  the  organization  enjoys. 
The  idlers  and  loungers  of  the  town  have  chosen  the 
White  Cross  for  ridicule.  Everywhere  one  goes  he  hears 
the  coarsest  comments  and  allusions.  Boys  are  peddling 
white  crosses,  which,  while  outwardly  symbolical  of  good- 
ness, are  a  cover  for  atrocity.  I  am  pained  to  find,  too, 
that  some  of  the  best  of  our  girls,  while,  of  course,  quite 
modest  in  their  language,  are  inclined  to  guy  rather  than 
sustain  the  White  Cross  Society. 

Roller-skating  is  going  to  be  made  possible  for  preten- 
tious people  in  town— so  I  hear.  There  is  a  democracy 
about  the  public  rinks  that  practically  excludes  folk  who 
aim  at  exclusiveness.  But  there  is  now  a  project  of  a  rink 
owned  and  controlled  by  ultra-fashionable  persons,  the  ad- 
mission to  be  by  rigidly  determined  membership.  The 
experiment  was  tried  and  failed  last  year,  but  this  time  the 
promise  of  a  brilliant  support  is  better.  Meantime,  I  find 
that  the  somewhat  agitating  question  at  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Method- 


ist bishops  of  the  United  States,  is  whether  or  not  to  offi- 
cially condemn  roller-skating  in  rinks.  Every  mail  brings 
letters  from  pastors  who  ask  for  advice  as  to  what  attitude 
they  ought  to  assume  toward  the  all-absorbing  sport. 
Many  of  them  say  that  their  efforts  to  start  revivals  this 
winter  have  been  completely  frustrated  by  the  skating 
craze,  which  draws  the  young  people  away  from  the  services 
in  church  to  the  pastime  in  the  rink.  Reports  from  the 
professional  revivalists  are  to  the  same  purport.  They 
are  unable  to  command  the  success  of  former  years  in 
consequence  of  this  distraction.  Harrison,  the  "  boy 
preacher,"  implores  the  bishops  to  issue  a  manifesto  on 
the  point  as  to  whether  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  essentially 
the  same  as  dancing,  which  Methodism  positively  pro- 
hibits in  public  assemblages.  The  Widow  Van  Cott  is 
emphatic  in  denouncing  the  amusement  as  wicked,  and 
the  tendency  of  most  of  the  correspondence  is  of  that 
tenor.  But  pastors  generally  hesitate,  without  the  author- 
ity of  the  bishops,  to  take  a  stand  in  the  matter.  Thus 
far  the  bishops  have  confined  their  replies  to  private  and 
unofficial  advice.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Curry,  about  as  expert  a 
Methodist  as  there  is  on  the  point  of  discipline,  said,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  of  your  correspondent :  "Roller  skating 
in  public  rinks  is  not  a  whit  different,  in  its  moral  aspects, 
from  dancing  in  ball-rooms.  The  discipline  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  is  construed  to  place  dancing  in 
mixed  assemblages  under  the  ban  which  it  explicitly  pro- 
nounces against  ungodly  and  demoralizing  amusements. 
I  don't  pretend  to  give  you  the  views  of  the  bishops  on 
this  suddenly  important  question — the  gentlemen  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country,  on  duty,  and  there  will  be 
no  meeting  before  the  end  of  the  skating  season,  unless 
one  be  called  for  the  express  purpose  of  dealing  with  this 
topic — but  I  have,  individually,  no  doubt  what  their  de- 
cision will  be."  In  the  meantime  Rev.  Dr.  Buckley,  edi- 
tor of  the  official  organ  of  the  Methodists,  feels  so  certain 
of  the  pernicious  quality  of  the  rinks  that  he  will,  in  next 
week's  issue  of  the  journal,  advise  pastors  to  preach  plainly 
against  them,  and  forbid  their  members  to  indulge  publicly 
in  the  sport.  The  policy  will  be  to  inveigh  against  the 
sport  as  physically  injurious,  too.  The  opinions  of  emi- 
nent physicians,  so  far  as  they  agree  with  this  idea,  are  to 
be  at  once  secured,  and  published.  It  can  be  set  down  as 
a  positive  fact,  therefore,  that  Methodism  is  going  to  wage 
a  warfare  on  the  rinks. 

Inquiry  among  the  leading  manufacturers  of  roller  skates, 
so  far  as  they  are  represented  by  agencies  for  the  wholesale 
trade  in  this  city,  elicits  the  news  that  the  religious  oppo- 
sition will  be  combated  to  some  extent.  Some  of  these 
firms  are  owners  of  patents,  and  the  rivalry  between  them 
is  rather  bitter,  but  they  have  so  far  combined  as  to  order 
for  distribution  great  quantities  of  a  tract  which  is  being 
prepared  in  their  interest.  The  opinions  of  a  number  of 
medical,  gymnastic,  and  theological  experts  will  be  given 
to  prove  that,  unless  indulged  in  to  excess,  roller  skating 
is  in  every  way  beneficial.  These  tracts  will  be  sent  free 
to  all  the  rinks  in  the  land  for  distribution. 

Pauline  Hall  and  Lillian  Russell,  much  alike  in  perfec- 
tion of  beauty,  excellence  of  vocalism,  and  awkwardness 
of  movement,  are  now  to  be  rivals  again  on  the  New  Yrork 
stage.  All  the  dancing-masters  on  earth — and  many  have 
tried — couldn't  enable  either  of  these  shapely  creatures  to 
take  a  graceful  step,  except  at  a  walking  gait.  Lillian  is 
back  from  London.  I  don't  imagine  that  her  marrying  of 
Ted  Solomon,  as  ugly  a  little  chap  as  could  be  found  in  a 
day's  search,  destroyed  the  ardent  admiration  of  the  dudes 
for  her.  They  said  to  themselves  that  Lillian  wouldn't 
possibly  be  in  love  with  him,  but  had  mated  with  him  for 
a  freak,  or  business,  or  anything  else  than  affection.  On 
Thursday  came  the  shock  of  her  downfall.  She  walked 
boldly  down  Broadway,  and  then  up  again,  with  a  bounc- 
ing baby  trundled  at  her  side  in  a  perambulator  pushed  by 
a  natty  nursemaid.  A  wife  might  be  empress  of  the  dudes, 
but  a  mother,  never ! 

New  York,  February  20,  rS85. 

— ^—  ■       

Joseph  O.  Eldridge,  the  auctioneer,  died  suddenly 
Thursday  morning,  at  his  residence,  in  San  Rafael,  of  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs.  On  Saturday  he  had  a  large  real 
estate  sale  in  Oakland;  on  Monday  he  personally  con- 
ducted the  sale  of  tickets  at  the  Grand  Opera  House;  on 
Tuesday  he  was  engaged  in  an  auction  of  real  estate  on 
Hayes  Street.  He  contracted  a  cold  while  at  these  sales, 
which  settled  on  his  lungs  and  confined  him  to  his  home 
on  Wednesday  morning.  He  seemed  to  recover  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  day,  Dut  Thursday  morning  he  was  sud- 
denly taken  with  a  violent  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  which 
proved  fatal,  and  he  died  at  11 114  a.  m.,  with  his  daughter 
Grace  and  his  sister-in-law  (Mrs.  Lee)  at  his  bedside.  Mr. 
Eldridge  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Easton  &  Eldridge, 
and  was  one  of  our  best-known  and  most  popular  citizens. 
The  funeral  will  take  place  on  Sunday  morning,  from  his 
late  residence.  The  remains  will  be  placed  in  Mount 
Tamalpais  Cemetery. 

A  humane  blacksmith  in  Nevada  has  built  a  cart  with 
the  axles  bent  so  that  the  horse  is  directly  under  it,  shel- 
tered from  sun  and  wind.  The  driver  sits  in  front,  and 
other  passengers  sidewise  on  seats  running  lengthwise  over 
the  horse's  back.  There  is,  of  course,  a  steering  appa- 
ratus, and  also  an  arrangement  with  a  wide  band  under 
the  horse,  so  that  in  going  down  hill  the  animal  can  be 
lifted  bodily  off  his  feet  and  given  rest,  while  the  whole 
outfit  "  coasts."  And  the  lifting-machine  comes  into  use 
if  the  horse  tries  to  run  away,  as  a  turn  of  the  crank  leaves 
him  working  his  legs  in  the  air  to  no  purpose  whatever. 

M.  Meissonier,  painter  of  pictures,  was  out  for  a  walk 
in  Paris,  the  other  day,  when  an  old  beggar  gravely  bowed 
to  him,  by  the  way  of  soliciting  alms.  "  I  have  no  change," 
said  Meissonier,  feeling  in  his  pocket,  and  about  to  pass 
on.  "  Then,  at  least,  return  my  bow,"  said  the  old  man, 
which  was  no  sooner  said  than  done. 


Arab  pilgrims  who  go  to  consult  the  keeper  of  a  shrine 
in  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Kirwan  find  him  prepared  to 
convey  their  message  to  the  presiding  saint  of  the  shrine 
by  telephone,  and  to  receive  the  answers  in  the  same  sim- 
ple fashion. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


"FLANEUR"    IN    NEW    ORLEANS. 

He  Disapproves  of  the  Crescent  City. 

About  a  week  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  New- 
York  and  run  down  to  New  Orleans  to  see  the  Mardi  Gras 
and  the  Exposition.  To  the  average  New  Yorker,  the 
Mardi  Gras  grows  in  the  course  of  time  to  be  more  or  less 
of  a  bugbear.  It  ranks  with  Paris  and  London  as  a  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  and  the  man  who  has  not  seen  Lon- 
don, Pans,  and  the  Mardi  Gras  remains  outside  whenever 
a  lot  of  men  get  together  at  this  season  of  the  year.  He 
feels  bleak,  cold,  discontented,  and  suburban.  So  many 
men  had  talked  to  me  about  the  Mardi  Gras,  and  the 
papers  published  such  sickening  and  fulsome  gush  about 
the  Exposition,  that  I  determined  to  go  down  and  see  it 
all  for  myself.  I  am  here.  It  was  the  greatest  mistake 
of  my  hitherto  eventful  but  blameless  life,  and  I  shall 
go  back  to  New  York  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit. 
When  I  left  town  there  was  sleighing  in  the  Park,  the  the- 
atres were  running  at  top  pressure,  there  were  dinners 
everywhere  every  night  in  the  week,  and  the  air  was  brisk, 
invigorating,  and  healthful.  The  jolliest  part  of  the  New 
York  season  is  embraced  between  Christmas  and  Lent. 

I  thought  at  first  that  I  would  not  bring  an  overcoat  with 
me.  It  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  cumbersome  to  be  bur- 
dened with  such  a  garment  in  the  land  of  the  magnolia 
and  the  Creole  girl.  I  expected  to  wander  about  among 
date-palms,  figs,  alligators,  pickaninnies,  and  things  of  that 
sort,  blithely  plucking  a  banana,  and  here  and  there  cull- 
ing blossoms  as  I  strolled  along,  clad  airily  in  light  pajamas, 
and  wearing  a  polo  cap,  and  puffing  a  Mexican  cigarette. 

As  I  left  Jersey  City,  I  pictured  myself  in  New  Orleans, 
reaching  out  of  my  chamber  window  and  plucking  an 
orange  to  eat  before  breakfast.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
these  reflections  took  on  a  somewhat  more  material  shape 
as  I  struggled  with  breakfasts  at  the  railway  stations,  on 
my  trip  through  the  "  Sunny  South."  I  shivered  all  the 
way  to  Cincinnati,  but  when  the  train  turned  its  nose 
southward  1  felt  that  I  had  done  with  the  cold  for  this  year 
at  least.  Having  secured  an  upper  berth  by  telegraph 
from  New  York,  I  balanced  myself  atop  the  step-ladder, 
and  threw  off  all  my  clothes  with  an  abandon  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  with  which  I  came  southward.  Then  I 
clambered  into  bed,  and  shook  violently  for  a  half  hour; 
but  it  wouldn't  go.  I  found  it  impossible  to  convince  my- 
self that  I  was  warm,  and  I  slowly  resumed  the  discarded 
articles  of  apparel,  until  at  midnight  I  was  sitting  up  in 
the  berth  with  the  blankets  wrapped  around  my  shoulders, 
my  overcoat  on  top  of  the  blankets,  and  my  hat  jammed 
over  my  eyes.  This  little  tableau  was  continued,  with 
more  or  less  variation,  until  I  arrived  at  New  Orleans. 
The  temperature  was  at  fever  heat  when  I  arrived  on  Sun- 
day morning. 

It  was  a  dreary  trip  from  New  York,  and  the  tourists 
were  fatigued  and  ill-natured.  In  company  with  another 
unfortunate,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  as  I  had,  to  be- 
come blase  in  the  Mardi  Gras  festivities  at  any  physical  or 
pecuniary  cost,  I  started  to  look  for  a  boarding-place. 
There  are  no  end  of  them  here.  After  a  brief  but  lurid 
and  tempestuous  experience,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Southern  ladies  who  are  endeavoring  to  sub- 
due the  wild  and  untamed  boarder  from  the  North  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  get  back  in  the  matter  of  charges 
all  that  they  lost  during  the  war.  We  drove  first  to  a  house 
which  had  been  highly  recommended  to  me  on  St.  Charles 
Street  by  a  man  in  New  York,  who  told  me  that  he  had 
stopped  there.  I  know  now  he  was  a  reckless  and  blas- 
phemous bar,  as  he  gave  the  place  extravagant  recommen- 
dations. Before  going  into  the  house,  I  stopped  from 
habit  to  have  it  out  with  the  hackman.  The  mental — and 
sometimes  physical — struggle  which  one  engages  in  with 
hackmen,  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon.  Having  disputed 
the  charges  of  hackmen  all  my  life,  I  feel  as  though  doing 
myself  a  violent  personal  injury  if  I  ever  pay  without  a 
struggle.  This  particular  hackman  had  a  mustache  of  the 
general  contour  and  massiveness  of  that  of  the  gentleman 
who  is  married  to  Mrs.  Logan,  and  who  had  something  to 
do  with  a  sort  of  an  election  in  November.  His  language, 
too,  was  Loganese.  I  asked  him  how  much  he  was  going 
to  charge,  and  he  allowed  that  he'd  "  yank  about  three 
dollars  per  hour"  out  of  us.  This  seemed  reasonable 
enough,  as  I  expected  to  decamp  at  that  spot,  and  after 
beating  him  down  to  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  an 
hour,  just  for  principle's  sake,  we  went  into  the  house. 
This  ceremony  is  easily  accomplished  in  New  Orleans. 
The  first  step  consists  in  ringing  the  bell  which  is  attached 
to  the  gate,  and  after  you  have  rung  it  until  you  are  sur- 
feited with  the  amusement,  you  open  the  gate  and  walk  in. 
Then  you  come  to  the  door.  Another  bell.  You  seize 
the  knob  and  walk  away  with  it  as  far  as  it  will  go  (it  usually 
goes  about  three  feet),  and  after  pulling  it  in  and  out  to 
your  heart's  content  and  entire  satisfaction,  you  push  open 
the  door  and  walk  into  the  house.  By  this  time  the  tin- 
tinnabulation of  the  bell  may  have  had  some  effect.  It 
is  safe  to  turn  in  the  first  door  on  the  right  that  you  come 
to.  You  will  find  a  carpetless  parlor,  a  mattress  on  the 
piano,  and  a  bed  beside  the  fireplace.  This  indicates  that 
the  boarders  have  arrived.  The  chances  are  about  three 
to  seven  that  you  will  find  two,  three,  or  four  male,  female, 
juvenile,  or  aged  boarders,  not  at  all  or  variously  attired, 
sitting  dejectedly  about  the  room.  One's  first  impulse  in 
such  a  case  is  to  apologize  and  withdraw.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. The  boarders  have  undoubtedly  become  used  to 
such  interruptions  by  the  time  you  have  arrived,  and  they 
seldom  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  you. 

We  went  into  such  a  room  on  St.  Charles  Street.  We 
started  backward;  but  a  leaden-eyed  man,  who  subse- 
quently infonned  us  that  he  had  been  so  d — d  foolish  as  to 
leave  a  comfortable  home  in  Virginia  so  as  to  see  the  Expo- 
sition, said:  "Needn't  go  'way;  its  mighty  oncomfortable 
heah,  but  you'd  better  wait  till  summun  cums."  Upon 
which  we  sat  down  on  two  trunks  and  waited.  The  bells 
had  stopped  ringing.  The  house  was  wrapped  in  repose, 
and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  occasional  jangle  of  the 
street-car  bells,  against  the  solemn  and  monotonous 
wheeze  of  the  hack  horse,  and  the  stertorous  snore  of  the 
Loganese  master.    In  the  course  of  the  next  fifteen  min- 


utes a  raw-boned,  angular-looking  negro  came  to  the  front 
door,  and,  looking  up  and  down  the  street,  muttered  that 
he  "  reckoned  somebody's  been  ringin'  dis  bell  agin." 
Then  he  started  back  to  the  mysterious  regions  in  the  rear, 
but  we  called  to  him,  and  he  promised,  with  many  smiles, 
to  send  the  "  lady  "  to  us.  It  is  never  the  landlady  or  the 
lady  of  the  house,  but  always  the  "lady"  here.  Prepar- 
atory to  meeting  her,  we  went  out  and  stood  in  the  hall. 
To  be  sure,  this  was  partly  to  give  the  boarders  who  were 
in  the  parlor  a  chance  to  dress,  but  it  was  also  designed  as 
a  special  mark  of  respect  to  "  the  lady."  She  bore  down 
on  us  from  the  aforesaid  mysterious  regions  beyond  like  an 
eighty-one-tonner  before  the  wind.  All  of  her  teeth  in 
the  front  section  of  both  of  her  jaws  were  missing,  but  as 
she  seldom  smiled,  the  effect  was  not  so  eerie  as  might 
have  been  feared.  Her  face  was  seamed  and  yellowish, 
and  somewhat  bony.  I  regret  to  say  it  was  covered,  in  a 
light  and  flippant  spirit,  with  no  end  of  face-powder.  I 
think — speaking  as  an  amateur  solely,  and  having  had 
small  experience  in  this  sort  of  thing — that  she  must  have 
put  on  the  powder  with  two  puffs  (one  in  each  hand),  and 
I  suppose  it  was  done,  also,  in  great  haste.  I  pictured  her, 
as  she  sailed  majestically  toward  us,  picking  up  these  two 
puffs  and  dabbing  her  two  cheeks  with  one  simultaneous 
gesture,  before  appearing  in  the  parlor.  I  asked  her  if  she 
had  any  rooms  that  were  vacant,  and  she  said,  shortly, 
that  she  had  one  untenanted  room  on  the  gallery  which  we 
could  have  for  five  dollars  a  day,  "  invariably  in  advance." 
Overlooking  the  insinuation  of  our  dishonest-looking  ex- 
terior in  the  "  invariably  in  advance  "  clause,  I  asked  her 
if  that  included  three  meals  a  day  for  two. 

"  No,  it  don't,"  she  said,  shortly;  "  it  means  no  meals  a 
day  for  no  one." 

Then  I  went  up-stairs  to  look  at  the  room — the  lank 
negro  piloted  me.  It  was  an  apartment  very  little 
larger,  though  a  trifle  wider,  than  the  conventional  dining- 
room  extension  table.  Old  newspapers  had  been  stuffed 
into  the  holes  left  by  three  broken  panes  of  glass  in  the 
window,  and  the  laths  in  the  ceiling  were  visible  where 
the  plaster  had  fallen  away.  It  did  not  strike  me  that  this 
bargain  was  a  felicitous  or  advantageous  one,  and  I  told 
the  eighty-one-tonner  so,  with  every  evidence  of  pro- 
nounced respect.  She  said  she  supposed  that  I  was  only 
trifling  (which  God  knows  I  wasn't),  and,  very  much  to  my 
surprise,  she  burst  into  a  torrent  of  abuse  as  we  went  to- 
ward the  hack.  The  general  tenor  of  her  remarks  was 
that  she  was  kept  "  runnin'  her  feet  off'n  her  body  a-wait- 
in'  on  people  who  just  wanted  to  look  on  the  inside  of  her 
house  to  see  what  it  looked  like." 

We  drove  to  the  next  address,  which  was  on  Camp 
Street.  Here  another  hard-featured,  powdered  woman, 
with  eyes  of  the  lustre,  tint,  and  sparkle  of  stewed  goose- 
berries. She  was  very  prim  and  severe,  told  us  a  good 
deal  of  her  family  history,  and  acknowledged  that  she  only 
kept  boarders  because  she  had  to — a  purely  unnecessary 
remark,  as  every  one  knows  that  no  one  keeps  boarders 
for  fun — and  agreed  to  let  us  have  one  room,  also  on  the 
gallery,  for  six  dollars  a  day  for  two,  not  including  board. 
We  asked  her  where  we  could  eat,  in  case  we  took  the 
room.  She  said  very  promptly  that  she  "  didn't  know, 
and  didn't  care."  This  entirely  superfluous  frankness 
closed  the  conversation,  and  we  went  to  the  third  house 
on  the  list.  Since  that  time  I  have  called  upon  at  least  a 
dozen  boarding-house  keepers  in  New  Orleans,  and  have 
found  them  the  most  rapacious,  ill-natured,  extraordinary 
creatures  imaginable.  It  is,  of  course,  natural  that  the 
sole  object  of  these  women  should  be  money-making;  and 
no  one  will  blame  them  for  making  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  thrift  and  thievery. 

The  weather  went  wrong  on  Monday,  and  we  were 
plunged  from  summer  heat  into  the  depths  of  a  chilly  and 
disagreeble  winter.  There  is  no  fire  in  the  room  which 
we  have  at  last  secured  with  board  for  eight  dollars  a 
day,  and  all  the  boarders  eat  with  their  overcoats  on. 

These  are  a  few  facts  about  New  Orleans  now.  They 
differ  from  the  enthusiastic  records  so  widely  published, 
but  nevertheless  they  are  facts.  The  town  has  been  more 
extensively  lied  about  than  Paris  itself. 

New  Orleans,  February  15,  1885.     Blakelv  Hall. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Thurlow  Weed  used  to  strengthen  his  memory  by  recall- 
ing in  the  evening,  and  narrating  to  his  wife,  everything 
that  had  happened  to  him  during  the  day — the  men  he  had 
met,  what  they  said,  etc.  E.  F.  Underhill,  court  reporter, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  another  way  of  jogging  his  memory 
quite  as  original.  He  sends  postal-cards  to  himself.  From 
the  office  in  the  daytime  he  dispatches  postal-cards  to  him- 
self at  home  reminding  himself  of  things  to  be  attended  to 
in  the  evening.  These  arrive  at  home  and  find  him  in  due 
course  of  mail,  and  serve  their  purpose.  In  the  evening 
and  morning  he  addresses  a  cam  of  memoranda  to  himself 
at  the  office,  and  again  matters  that  need  to  be  attended  to 
are  prevented  from  creeping  off  into  his  forgettery.  I  was 
at  his  office  the  other  noon  when  a  postal-card  was  brought 
in  by  the  carrier.  "Great  Scott!  I'd  almost  forgotten 
that!"  he  said,  and  handed  it  to  me.  "Evermore  figure 
stumps,"  I  read,  and  told  him  it  had  always  seemed  just  so 
to  me.  "  I  sent  it  to  myself  this  morning,"  he  explained; 
"  it  is  my  private  cipher." — N.   V.  Corr. 


Concert  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 
It  must  be  a  great  joy,  a  great  compensation  for  the  woes  and 
wounds  of  life,  to  have  been  dead  over  a  hundred  years.  Yet  such 
peace  as  solaces  Handel's  spirit  after  this  healing  and  blessed  lapse 
of  time  cannot  surely  have  escaped  disturbance  last  Monday  even- 
ing. At  the  concert  given  in  honor  of  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birthday  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  visions  of  what  the  irascible  old  master's  anger 
might  have  wrought  could  he  have  been  bodily  present  to  express 
it.  We  are  most  apt.  of  course,  to  associate  this  notable  musician 
with  those  admirable  and  dignified  exhibitions  of  lofty  genius 
found  in  his  "Messiah,"  "Samson,"  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  andother 
famous  works.  But  when  we  remember  him  as  a  man,  he  was  like 
many  a  fellow-creature — "of  the  earth,  earthy."  Among  the  thou- 
sand and  one  stories  told  of  his  furious  and  explosive  temper,  it  is 
related  that  some  wag  got  access  to  the  orchestra  where  the  ready- 
tuned  instruments  were  lying,  and  with  "  diabolical  dexterity 
put  every  string  and  crook  out  of  tune.  Handel  enters.  All  the 
bows  are  raised  together,  and  at  the  given  beat  all  start  off  con 
spirito.  The  eflect  is  startling  in  the  extreme.  The  unhappy 
maestro  rushes  madly  from  his  place,  kicks  to  pieces  the  first 
double-bass  he  sees,  and,  seizing  a  kettle-drum,  throws  it  violently 
at  the  leader  of  the  band.  The  effort  sends  his  wig  flying,  and 
he  rushed  bare-headed  to  the  foot-lights  amid  the  roars  of  the  house, 
snorting  and  choking  with  passion."  Whether  any  such  violent 
manifestation  of  wrath  would  have  been  visited  upon  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  chorus  at  the  conclusion  of  their  first  number, 
"Awake,"  we,  who  would  not  have  been  worthy  to  unloose 
the  great  man's  shoe-latchet,  may  not  presume  to  say.  But  the 
probabilities  are  that  Mr.  George  Frederick  Handel  would  have 
groaned  in  spirit,  if  not  audibly,  and  that  signs  of  his  disapproba- 
tion would  have  been  quite  intelligible  to  the  assembled  multitude 
in  the  Metropolitan  Temple. 

The  chorus,  under  Mr.  A.  C.  Eimer's  direction,  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  untrained  voices,  to  begin  with.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
are  so  leniently  governed  that  no  sense  of  unity  or  reciprocity  pre- 
vails among  them;  and  though  these  singers  manage  to  keep  to- 
gether in  a  way  that  fairly  astonishes,  they  have  so  httleattack,  so 
little  precision,  and  so  vague  a  fashion  of  phrasing,  that  the  effect 
of  their  efforts  is  extremely  blurred  and  loose-jointed.  A  ram- 
bling and  indistinct  piano  accompaniment,  embellished  overmuch 
with  prodigal  use  of  the  pedal,  addressed  itself  variously  to  afflict- 
ed ears,  as  a  roar,  and  anon  as  a  meaningless  mutter.  In  spite  of 
this  irrelevant  support,  however,  the  singing  was,  for  the  most 
part,  in  excellent  tune.  It  would  also,  undoubtedly,  be  in  better 
unison  if  the  leader  would  stand  where  he  could  be  easily  seen  by 
his  entire  force.  Neither  the  sopranos  nor  the  altos  in  the  first 
row  were  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  baton  the  other  evening 
without  looking  painfully  over  their  shoulders — an  effort  anything 
but  conducive  to  free  and  restful  vocalism.  The  choruses  of  the 
first  part  of  the  programme  were  from  "Samson"  and  "Judas 
Maccabceus  " — "Awake,"  "Lead  On,"  "To  dust  would  tread," 
"  Round  the  Starry  Throne,"  "  See,  the  Conquering  Hero,"  and 
"  Mourn,  ye  Afflicted."  Other  extracts  from  these  oratorios  were 
also  included  as  solos  and  duets.  Miss  Nora  Connell  and  Miss  E. 
Marrack  sang  in  amateur  style,  though  with  care  and  unpretend- 
ingly, "  Come,  Liberty."  Mrs.  L.  S.  Clark  contributed  the  alto 
solo,  "  Return,  O  God,"  with  accuracy  and  intelligence.  Neither 
nature  nor  art  have  been  too  generous  in  their  dealings  with  this 
lady's  well-controlled  voice,  and  though  she  sings  with  studied 
conscientiousness,  the  combined  effects  of  her  tone  and  the  move- 
ments of  her  face  in  producing  it  were  aptly  described  by  the  words 
of  her  solo,  "Behold  Thy  servant  in  distress."  Mr.  Redmond  J. 
Mahony  gave  the  bass  solo,  "  Honor  and  Arms,"  very  acceptably, 
though  contending  with  a  poor  accompaniment.  Miss  Bertha 
Clark  displayed  a  pure,  fresh,  and  sweet  young  voice  in  the  so- 
prano solo,  "  Lute  and  Harp,"  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Edminster  conclud- 
ed the  solo  selections  in  a  fine  rendering  of  "  Arm,  ye  Brave!  " 

Part  second  opened  with  a  "  Hallelujah  Chorus  "  composed  by 
Mr.  Eimer.  This,  though  poorly  sung,  was  redemanded.  Other 
succeeding  choruses  were  "My  Love's  like  a  Rose,"  by  Garrett; 
"Evening  Song,"  by  Hauptmann;  "  Springtime  "  and  "  Wood- 
bird,"  by  Abt.  Vieuxtemp  s  "Air  Vane,"  a  solo  for  violin,  was 
played  by  Mr.  Henry  Larsen,  who  was  received  with  such  favor  as 
to  be  twice  recalled.  This  young  man's  good  nature  allowed  him 
to  play  the  "Carnival  of  Venice  as  a  first  encore,  and  to  follow  it 
with  some  gnawing  variations  on  "  St.  Patrick's  Day."  To  the 
latter  many  of  the  audience  kept  time  with  an  audible  foot-beat; 
but  none  of  Mr.  Larsen's  selections  were  of  a  type  which  "  brims 
the  eyes  with  dew  " — unless  indeed  it  were  the  dew  of  musical  mis- 
ery. "  Quis  est  homo,"  from  Rossini's  "  Stabat  Mater,"  was  sung 
by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Clark;  and  a  quartet  from  "Rigoletto"  by  Mrs. 
J.  Pracht,  Miss  S.  Ricci,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Mahony.  This 
was  repeated,  as  was  Miss  Connell's  solo,  "  The  Flower  Girl,"  by 
Bevignani.  Mrs.  Prachtand  Mr.  Mahony  sang  "Love  on,"  a  duet 
by  Pinsuti,  and  Master  Edgar  Strauss  contributed  the  one  thor- 
oughly musical  number  of  the  evening — a  Fantasie  for  the  violon- 
cello by  Golterman.  Nothing  but  the  lateness  of  the  hour  lost  this 
clever  lad  an  encore ;  but  the  programme  had  stretched  to  such  an 
unconscionable  length  that  matters  were  necessarily  hurried  at  the 
last.  An  obliging  member  was  even  forced  to  distribute  scores  for 
the  next  chorus  to  the  singers  seated  on  the  platform  during  the 
performance  of  the  Pinsuti  duet;  but  this  slight  informality  was 
gratefully  hailed  by  the  weary  audience  as  an  earnest  of  release 
some  time  during  the  night. 

On  Friday  evening  of  last  week  a  concert  took  place  at  Irvine 
Hall,  given  by  the  Italian  Musical  Institute,  in  honor  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Adelina  Patti  as  a  member,  and  also  in  celebration  of 
the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  its  foundation. 

On  the  same  evening  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore  gave  an  invitation  con- 
cert in  Oakland,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Schubert  Club.  He 
was  assisted  by  Professor  Emile  Barth,  organist ;  Mr.  Adolph 
Grethen,  violinist,  and  Miss  Marshall,  accompanist.  The  pro- 
gramme included  the  first  and  second  movements  of  a  Sonata  for 
the  organ,  by  Rheinberger;  a  "  Barcarole  "  by  Spohr,  and  "  Hun- 
garian Dance,"  by  Brahms-Joachim,  for  violin  and  piano.  A  Son- 
ata in  C  minor,  for  the  organ,  by  Mendelssohn,  also  a  Prelude  and 
Fugue  were  given.  Vocal  selections  included  a  group  of  six  songs 
from   "A  Poet's  Love,"  by  Schumann;  "I  Fear  no  Foe,"  by 


Book-making  five  hundred  years  ago  was  a  costly  busi- 
ness. The  bill  for  designing  and  writing  a  manuscript  in 
1402  has  just  come  to  light.  The  parchment,  the  writing, 
the  miniature,  the  silver  nails  gold-plated  and  enameled, 
ink  figures,  seventy  smaller  gold-plated  silver  nails,  a  gold- 
plated  silver  clasp,  sky-blue  satin,  and  binding  together, 
cost,  according  to  present  value,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  dollars,  the  miniatures  alone  costing  eighty  dollars. 
The  missal  is  now  no  longer  extant,  but  it  is  called  pul- 
cherrimum  el  elegantissimum  in  the  bill. 


Manufacturers  of  brown  wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags 
for  grocers  say  that  their  business  was  never  so  good  as  at 
the  present  time,  and,  strange  to  say,  that  this  is  due  to  the 
business  depression.  Purchases  are  now  made  in  much 
smaller  quantities  than  formerly;  but  each  package  re- 
quires a  wrapper  or  a  bag,  so  that  the  consumption  of  pa- 
per in  proportion  to  provisions  is  greater  than  usual. 


Pinsuti;  "  Bedouin  Love  Song,"  by  Davis;  three  songs  by  H.  B. 

"The  Lost  Chord,"  by 


Pasmore 
Sullivan, 


'  Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  and 


F.  A. 


A  concert  was  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Hall,  last  Wednesday 
night,  by  the  Orchestral  Union,  assisted  by  Misses  Anna  L.  Kel- 
ley,  vocalist,  and  Anna  M.  Carpenter,  pianist,  pupil  of  Mr.  S. 
Freidenreich.    A  notice  will  appear  next  week. 

There  is  a  curious  statement  of  divers  writers  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  skin  of  the  West  Indian  Creole  feels  cooler 
than  that  of  a  European  or  American  from  the  Northern 
States.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Louisiana  Creole;  the 
vigorous  European  or  Northerner  who  touches  a  Creole 
hand  during  the  burning  hours  of  a  July  and  August  day 
has  reason  to  be  surprised  at  its  coolness — such  a  coolness 
as  tropical  fruits  retain  even  under  the  perpendicular  fires 
of  an  equatorial  sun. 

Among  the  aphorisms  upon  debt  are  Lord  Alvanley's  de- 
scription of  a  man  who  "muddled  away  his  fortune  in  pay- 
ing his  tradesmen's  bills";  Lord  Oxford's  definition  of 
timber,  "  An  excrescence  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  placed 
thereby  Providence  for  the  payment  of  debts";  and  Pel- 
ham's  argument,  that  it  is  respectable  to  be  arrested,  be- 
cause it  shows  that  the  party  once  had  credit. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

The  masked  ball  at  Mrs.  Senator  Miller's,  in  Washing- 
ton, recently,  was  a  very  brilliant  entertainment.  Of  all 
the  costumes  at  this  ball,  which,  with  its  details  of  flowers 
and  ornaments,  presented  a  most  lively  and  beautiful  coup 
d'ceil,  the  one  worn  by  Miss  Mamie  Heath  took  the  palm 
for  originality  and  prettiness.  She  represented  the  snow, 
and  wore  a  white  dress  covered  with  silver  foil  cut  into 
minute  shreds,  which  sparkled  and  glittered  most  effect- 
ively. Her  hair,  coiffed  a  la  Pompadour,  was  much 
powdered,  and  with  her  dainty  white  slippers  she  looked 
the  fairest  fairy  of  the  many  pretty  young  ladies  who  moved 
about  Mrs.  Miller's  handsome  parlors.  There  were,  of 
course,  very  many  rich  costumes,  and  in  particular  the 
hostess  drew  a  great  deal  of  admiration  upon  herself.  A 
question  was  forced  upon  me  (says  a  writer  in  the  Capital) 
as  I  looked  upon  the  gay  "  Turkish  women,"  who  moved 
about  in  full  muslin  trousers,  the  fabric  of  whose  manu- 
facture was  very  gauze-like — "  will  we  ever  have  in  Wash- 
ington a  prize  offered  pour  la  plus  belle  jambe,  as  Napoleon 
III.  gave  when  his  court,  which  was  not  over  scrupulous, 
reached  its  fullest  tide  of  worldliness?  "  It  remains  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  but  if  those  ladies  dressed  a  la  Turque  had 
but  shortened  their  tunics  by  only  an  inch  or  two,  we 
might  have  easily  called  up  a  board  of  judges  to  award  a 
prize  like  the  famous  Napoleon  gave  to  his  fairest  feminine 
devotee  at  the  shrine  of  the  god  of  beauty. 

It  having  been  reported  that  Miss  Cleveland  was  strong- 
minded,  and  would  wear  short  hair  in  the  White  House 
and  toilets  to  correspond,  her  dress  at  the  Buffalo  Char- 
ity Ball  is  put  in  as  counter-evidence.  It  was  of  pale  blue 
satin,  with  train  sloping  away  in  front  from  a  petticoat  of 
cream  brocade  wrought  in  gold  thread;  the  square  corsage 
was  edged  with  creamy  ostrich  tips,  and  the  lace  was  run 
with  gold  thread. 

It  is  curious  that  the  first  symptoms  of  reform  in  the  late 
hours  at  which  balls  and  parties  usually  begin  should  have 
made  their  appearance  in  Paris.  A  crusade  has  been  be- 
gun, chiefly  by  young  ladies,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  few  if  any  great  balls  to  look  forward  to,  in  favor 
of  small  and  early  dances.  The  absolute  rules  at  these 
entertainments  are  to  be  as  follows :  Dancing  to  begin  at 
ten  o'clock  and  to  stop  on  the  minute  of  one  a.  m. — the 
lights  to  be  extinguished  at  that  time,  if  nothing  else  will 
stop  the  young  people.  (Why  not  stop  the  music  ?)  High- 
necked  dresses  will  be  permitted,  and  there  will  be  no  sup- 
per—nothing but  tea  and  peliis  gateaux.  Whether  this 
effort  at  reform  will  reach  us  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  how  the 
idea  must  commend  itself  to  the  hard-worked  fathers  and 
husbands  who  pass  their  time  wishing  they  were  in  bed, 
and  thinking  of  how  early  they  have  to  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing. Such  a  plan,  too,  would  give  the  young  ladies  an  op- 
portunity of  a  morning  ride,  as  is  the  custom  abroad,  and 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  restore  the  roses  to  their  pretty 
cheeks. 

— • — 

The  Vienna  Skating  Club  has  just  had  a  great  success 
with  its  fancy  ball  held  on  the  ice  by  the  light  of  twenty 
electric  arc  lamps,  and  before  an  audience  numbering  over 
one  thousand  within  the  inclosure  and  several  thousand 
beyond.  The  ice  was  thronged  with  masqueraders  of  all 
kinds.  About  two  hundred  first-rate  skaters  performed  a 
pantomime,  the  scenes  for  which  were  formed  by  grottoes 
of  ice  and  plants  embellished  with  colossal  icicles  and 
frozen  spray.  A  score  of  lady  skaters  personified  nymphs 
and  goddesses.  A  gorgeous  procession,  about  half  a  mile 
in  length,  of  cars,  like  those  of  the  Italian  carnivals,  rep- 
resenting the  seasons  and  other  subjects,  concluded  the 
pantomime. 

— * 

Dinners  seem  to  be  getting  longer  and  longer,  and,  to 
the  eye  of  imagination,  after  about  the  twentieth  course, 
guests  at  one  of  these  "  gorges,"  like  Mrs.  Gamp,  seem  to 
"  wisibly  swell,"  while,  as  talking  machines,  they  run 
down.  If  a  hostess  wishes  to  give  a  dinner  which  takes 
three  hours  to  eat,  she  should  not  only  have  a  menu  of 
things  to  eat,  but  a  menu  of  things  to  talk  about,  for  the 
average  young  man  and  woman,  toward  the  end  of  such  a 
feast,  sit  as  silent  as  the  grave.  French  cooking  is  excel- 
lent in  its  way,  but  to  the  habitual  diner-out  it  becomes  a 
curse,  for  he  seldom  finds  even  one  toothsome  course  with 
which  to  satisfy  his  appetite,  but  is  expected  to  regale  him- 
self with  a  succession  of  little  messes,  dignified  by  being 
served  as  a  course.  A  little  pate,  one  mushroom  with  a 
great  deal  of  sauce,  a  small  oasis  of  timbale  on  a  desert  of 
r  u?  cnina— these  ar«  not  only  samples,  but  often  the  bulk 
of  his  dinner.  An  innovation  which  might  enliven  long 
dinners  and  afford  a  stimulating  change  to  one's  conversa- 
tional powers,  would  be  to  have  every  man  move  down  two 
places  when  the  Roman  punch  is  served.  This  would  give 
him  four  people  to  talk  to  instead  of  two,  which  from  their 
different  associations  and  suggestiveness  would  double  his 
opportunity  to  make  himselfagreeable  and  greatly  lessen 
the  labor.  At  first  sight  such  changes  seem  impracticable 
but  let  one  of  society's  most  recognized  leaders  take  the 
first  step,  and  the  herd  will  follow  with  the  unanimity  and 
submission  of  dumb  animals.  A  Social  Service  Reform 
Club  is  needed,  and  were  some  simple  change  made  it 
would  no  longer  be  possible  for  the  cynic  to  say:  "  Life  is 
pleasant  were  it  not  for  its  pleasures." 
— ♦ — 
To  display  a  well-fitting  corsage  and  a  well-cut  skirt,  no 
wraps  can  be  permitted;  buta  brilliant  sunset  viewed  from 
a  lofty  eminence  giving  on  the  sea  is  not  always  as  tropical 
in  temperature  as  one  might  expect  from  highly  colored 
prints  representing  ladies  in  scant  attire,  though  irreproach- 
ably fashionable,  gazing  at  nothing  with  all  their  might; 
and  wraps  in  such  cases  should  be  obligatory.  The  only 
way  of  accounting  for  the  daring  conduct  of  our  grand- 
mothers, with  dresses  cut  low  in  the  neck  and  short  sleeves 
and  the  thinnest  possible  high-heeled  slippers  and  poke 
bonnets,  sitting  out-of-doors  in  the  late  autumn,  as  por- 
trayed in  pictures  of  the  time,  is  to  suppose  that  the  dis- 
play of  rashions  at  that  date,  though  genuine  on  canvas, 


were  not  any  more  practicable  in  reality  than  they  prove 
to  be  nowadays.  Consumption,  however,  was  more  com- 
mon in  the  past  than  in  the  present  generation,  and  if  the 
Josephine  style  of  dress  was  worn  in  the  open  air  with  no 
shawl  or  other  covering,  it  is  marvelous  that  posterity  ex- 
ists to  recall  the  fact.  It  is  recorded  of  Bonaparte  that  al- 
though he  had  brought  a  large  variety  of  very  expensive 
shawls  from  Egypt  for  Josephine's  use,  he  was  still  averse 
to  her  concealing  her  form  beneath  her  drapery,  and  when- 
ever she  sought  to  protect  herself  from  the  cold  by  throw- 
ing one  of  the  shawls  around  her,  the  great  emperor  would 
snatch  it  from  her  shoulders  and  cast  it  into  the  fire.  Not 
disheartened  by  such  treatment,  the  empress  would  im- 
mediately call  for  a  second  shawl,  and  so  on  until  the 
whole  collection  had  disappeared.  If  the  world  has  grown 
no  wiser  in  its  fashions  and  expenditures,  it  has  found  it 
rather  lavish  to  support  the  ordinary  house  fires  on  valua- 
ble Eastern  shawls,  and  so  the  line  of  economy  has  been 
very  generally  drawn  at  this  point. 


A  new  fashion  has  been  set  in  New  York.  There  is 
nothing  strange  in  that,  perhaps,  because  New  Yorkers 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  but  the  one  in  point  is  much  too 
sweetly  thrilling  not  to  be  instantly  noted  by  grateful  hu- 
manity and  copied  as  soon  as  may  be.  What  do  you  think 
of  angelic  young  men  with  white  satin  tops  to  their  patent 
leather  shoes?  Well,  this  is  precisely  what  a  certain  youth 
who  is  a  power  in  the  hierarchy  of  New  York  is  wearing  on 
his  delicate  extremities,  and  the  innovation  creates  such  a 
stir  that  a  brilliant  writer  in  an  evening  journal  preaches  a 
gay  sermon  on  the  modern  dandy's  dress,  taking  these 
white  satin  gaiters  for  a  text.  If  New  York  streets  are  no 
cleaner  than  they  generally  are,  this  white-satin-shoed 
dandy  must  walk  on  his  head. 


A  very  pretty  young  woman  whose  father  may  be  in  Mr. 
Cleveland's  Cabinet  (to  wit,  Miss  Bayard)  wore  a  costume 
at  the  fancy  dress  ball  at  Senator  Miller's  house  in  Wash- 
ington, the  other  night,  which  produced  a  sensation  even 
among  the  most  hardened  sinners.  It  was  intended  to 
copy  the  style  in  vogue  during  the  French  Directoire 
period — the  dress  known  as  that  of  a  Merveilleitse,  a  sort  of 
female  Incroyable.  At  any  rate,  it  is  described  as  a  "  skirt 
with  a  belt  and  shoulder-straps,"  the  absence  of  waist  be- 
ing supplied  by  a  profusion  of  jewels.  The  young  lady 
disappeared  soon  after  supper,  and  when  asked  for,  it  was 
said,  "  Oh,  she'sgone  home  to  dress."  "  Jeffersonian  sim- 
plicity and  a  return  to  the  manners  and  costumes  of  our 
forefathers,"  is  probably  what  many  will  exclaim.  If  all 
the  young  ladies  of  the  incoming  administration  indulge  in 
such  Jeffersonian  simplicity,  Washington  will  become 
over-populated.    We  mean  with  young  men. 


Among  women  of  the  best  society  in  New  York  there 
has  been  an  absence  of  display  quite  noticeable  this  win- 
ter, and  also  there  has  been  on  all  sides  a  leaning  toward 
what  was  becoming,  rather  than  what  was  in  the  strictest 
sense  merely  fashionable.  One  of  the  youthful  married 
ladies  of  New  York  has  appeared  in.  a  series  of  costumes 
of  the  time  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  The  style  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  lady's  face  and  figure,  and  her  ele- 
fant  appearance  has  been  marked  everywhere  she  has 
onored  the  company  with  a  glimpse  of  the  charming  Jo- 
sephine costumes.  A  well-known  and  well-received  Eng- 
lish poetess,  who  has  but  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to 
America,  has  given  the  ladies  of  New  York  and  Boston 
society  a  chance  to  see  how  becoming  can  be  the  Greek 
peplum  in  the  nineteenth  century  drawing-room. 

The  days  of  the  german  are  numbered,  says  the  New 
York  Telegram.  Already,  at  one  of  the  balls  which  took 
place  before  Lent  the  invited  guests  were  notified  that  there 
would  be  no  cotillion,  and  that  the  old-fashioned  cards  of 
engagements,  with  each  dance  numbered,  would  be  used. 
The  walls  on  this  occasion  were  profusely  decorated 
with  wall-flowers,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  it 
was  possible  to  discover  the  real  belle  of  the  ball- 
room. We  have  had  of  late  years  alleged  belles,  but  when 
the  german  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  old  order  of 
things  is  reclaimed,  there  will  be  known  beyond  all  doubt 
who  are  the  most  sought  after  of  all  the  beauties.  A  ger- 
man provides  each  maiden  with  a  partner,  but  now  the 
men  will  be  like  millers  round  one  lamp. 


A  book  is  about  to  be  published  in  New  York  by  sub- 
scription, giving  exactly  and  faithfully  the  antecedents  of 
fashionable  families.    This  announcement  has  made  more 

than  one  home  unhappy. A  delicate  grayish  green,called 

reseda,  supersedes  the  gray  shades  fashionable  this  winter. 
A  small  muff  made  of  Russian  sables  costs  two  hun- 
dred dollars. The  wool  laces  introduced  last  year  now 

come  brightened  with  gold  and  silver  threads  interwoven 

in  their  heavy  meshes. A  member  of  the  New  York 

Coaching  Club  had  the  table  of  a  recent  dinner-party  dec- 
orated by  a  fac-simile  of  his  drag  in  flowers  of  the  color  of 

the  coach. Among  the  recent  novelties  in  wedding  gifts 

is  one  suitable  for  the  groom.  It  is  a  soap-dish  and  shav- 
ing-brush set  in  repousse  silver. Umbrella-handles  are 

ornamented  by  a  large,  round  ivory  ball,  held  by  silver 
claws.- A  piece  of  tapestry  is  considered  the  most  ap- 
propriate hall  decoration  to  the  modern  house,  hence  the 
demand  for  its  importation.     Many  fine  pieces  have  found 

their  way  over  here. It  is  pleasant  to  see  something  new 

announced  in  the  way  of  dinner-parties.  The  old-fash- 
ioned "  costume  "  dinners  are  to  be  revived.  The  guests, 
women  and  men,  will  be  expected  to  appear  dressed  in 
costumes  appropriate  to  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  Queen 
Anne,  Louis  XL,  or  of  any  historical  period  that  the  host- 
ess may  select,  or  that  they  themselves  choose. A  fash- 
ion has  been  introduced  with  the  Russian  samovar,  which 
a  so  has  a  Russian  origin,  and  that  is  of  serving  tea  in  little 
glass  cups  like  punch-cups.    The  Russian  tea,  being  served 

plain   looks  much  prettier  in  these  than  in  china  cups. 

I  he  fashion  for  wearing  the  watch  outside  the  dress-front 
has  brought  some  very  pretty  crystal  ball  watches  again 
into  the  market.  Some  of  these  are  set  in  black  enamel 
and  silver,  and  others  in  gold. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

General  Wolseley  has  received  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand  dollars  in  bounties  for  his  military  services. 

Doctor  Mark  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College,  says  it  is 
not  considered  good  form  in  Boston  to  die  without  leaving 
something  to  Harvard. 

The  late  Duke  of  Abercorn,  who  was  the  father  of  seven 
daughters,  succeeded  in  marrying  every  one  of  them  off 
to  either  a  peer  or  an  heir-apparent  to  a  peer. 

Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  of  New  Haven,  says  he  doubts  if  there 
is  one  Yale  professor  who  can  translate  at  sight,  without 
recourse  to  a  lexicon,  a  page  of  Greek  or  Latin  with  which 
he  is  unfamiliar. 

The  husband  of  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  was  a  member  of 
the  same  family  as  Stephen  Hopkins,  the  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Mark  Hopkins,  President  of 
Williams  College,  and  Johns  Hopkins,  the  founder  of  the 
Baltimore  university. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Molloy,  the  author  of  "  Peg  Woffington,"  the 
"  Wooden  Shoon,"  and  so  many  charming  songs,  is  about 
thirty  years  old,  but  his  black  hair  is  already  sprinkled 
with  gray,  although  he  has  a  fresh,  youthful  cqlor  in  his 
face.  He  lives  in  bachelor  apartments  in  London,  where 
he  gives  aesthetic  teas,  which  are  quite  popular. 

Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt's  creditors  got  comparatively 
little  from  the  recent  sale  of  her  goods  and  chattels  at  auc- 
tion in  Paris,  and  the  French  law  allows  her  to  retain  as 
much  of  her  salary  as  an  actress  as  is  needed  for  comfort- 
able living.  Her  six-hundred-dollar  piano  fetched  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  her  beautiful  drawing-room  set  of 
furniture  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  period  went  at  the  same 
price.  Madame  Bernhardt's  anatomical  fancy,  a  human 
skeleton,  brought  only  sixty  cents  at  the  sale. 

"There's  Mr.  Jones,  of  Texas,"  said  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives elevator  boy  to  a  Washington  Star  reporter, 
"  he  will  never  get  on  if  there  are  more  than  one  or  two  in 
the  car.  He  is  a  great,  big  fellow,  you  know,  and  I  sup- 
pose he's  afraid  such  a  weight  will  break  it  down.  But 
there's  Perry  Belmont;  he  don't  weigh  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  he  won't  ride  in  the  ele- 
vator at  all.  He  always  takes  the  stairs.  The  heaviest 
load  I  have  is  when  I  get  Dorsheimer,  Tom  Reed,  Frank 
Hiscock,  and  Keifer,  all  on  at  the  same  time.  Each  weighs 
over  two  hundred  pounds,  and  Dorsheimer  weighs  over 
three  hundred." 

White,  of  Kentucky,  while  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  the 
Twenty-seventh  Congress,  was  so  pressed  with  business 
that  when  he  had  to  deliver  his  valedictory,  he  got  one  of 
those  men  who  are  always  on  hand  to  make  a  little  money 
to  write  his  address.  It  was  handed  him  just  a  little  while 
before  the  time  he  had  to  deliver  it,  and  he  put  it  into  his 
pocket  without  reading.  When  the  time  came  he  rose, 
and,  slowly  unfolding  the  manuscript,  read  the  address. 
It  was  very  brilliant,  but  it  was  Aaron  Burr's  famous  vale- 
dictory to  the  Senate.  The  Speaker  never  recovered  from 
the  shock.  He  went  home,  was  taken  very  ill,  and  it  is 
supposed  he  killed  himself  for  shame. 

I  had  known  Colonel  Burnaby  intimately  for  many 
years;  he  was  a  warm  friend  and  a  fair  enemy  (says  the 
London  Truth).  His  chief  object  in  living  seemed  tome 
to  be  to  risk  his  life,  and  I  often  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  that  the  pleasure  was  not  only  a  strange  one,  but 
somewhat  risky.  His  answer  was,  always,  lhat  he  liked 
the  excitement.  Many  years  ago  he  passed  as  the  strong- 
est man  in  England,  and  used  to  twist  a  poker  around  his 
neck  and  carry  ponies  up-stairs.  Then  he  had  an  illness, 
and  subsequent  to  this  he  never  renewed  these  feats.  He 
was  very  fond  of  Spain,  and  frequently  passed  months  at 
Seville,  where  he  was  very  popular.   Colonel  Burnaby  had 

given  several  sittings  to  Miss  Ethel  Mortlock  before  he  left 
England  for  Egypt,  and,  as  the  portrait  is  likely  to  be  ready 
in  time  for  the  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  pub- 
lic will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  colonel  as  he 
lived. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  being  naturally  curious  to  know 
who  were  the  ten  greatest  Englishmen  living  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  current  year,  put  the  question  to  its  readers, 
and  offered  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  answer.  The 
result  was  printed  on  January  23d,  and  the  fifty  dollars 
were  divided  between  two  ladies,  both  of  whom  answered 
"  correctly  " — that  is,  whose  answers  were  indorsed,  as  to 
each  name,  by  the  greatest  number  of  votes.  Some  1450 
ballots  were  cast,  and  this  is  what  they  showed: 

Statesman  (after  Mr.  Gladstone).  .Lord  Salisbury 388 

lournalist George  Augustus  Sala 888 

"Painter J.  E.  Millais 814 

Soldier Lord  Wolseley 1,060 

Man  of  Science Professor  Huxley 866 

Writer John  Ruskin 568 

Novelist Wilkie  Collins 346 

Preacher Canon  Liddon 659 

Actor Henry  Irving 1,337 

Humbug Tichborne  Claimant 453 

The  vote  on  writers  alone,  not  counting  novelists,  stood  as  fol- 
lows: Ruskin,  568;  Tennyson,  262;  Froude,  176;  M.  Arnold,  143; 
Herbert  Spencer,  79;  Sala,  36;  Newman,  28;  John  Morley,  23; 
Browning,  19;  Justin  McCarlhy,  17;  G.  R.  Sims,  17 j  E.  A.  Free- 
man, 7;  Gladstone,  6;  Swinburne,  4;  E.  Yates.  4;  Farrar,  3;  Be- 
sant,  3;  Lecky,  3;  Lord  Salitbury,  2;  Mallock,  2;  Smiles,  2;  Bur- 
nand,  2;  A.  Forbes,  2;  W.  H.  Russell,  2;  R.  Louis  Stevenson,  2; 
A.  Arnold,  2;  Duke  of  Argyll,  2;  Leslie  Stephen,  2;  Louis  Jen- 
nings, W.  Morris,  Beresford  Hope,  T  upper,  Carlyle,  Professor 
Haughton,  Longfellow,  Charles  Xingsley,  Edwin  Arnold,  Hep- 
worth  Dixon,  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  Prescott,  Dunckley.-Mrs.  Riddell, 
H.  C.  Adams,  Professor  Drummond,  Sir  E.  Sullivan,  Lord  Dun- 
raven,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  Sir  F.  Leighton,  Escott,  Darwin, 
James  Greenwood,  Auberon  Herbert,  Tyndail,  Myers,  F.  Harri- 
son, one  each.  The  novelists  were  rated  in  this  wise:  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, 346;  W.  Black,  329;  W.  Hesant,  289;  Miss  Braddon,  105; 
James  Payn,  90;  R.  D.  Blackmore,  79;  Ouida,  29;  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
26;  Thomas  Hardy,  20;  Hugh  Conway,  15;  J.  H.  Shorlhouse,  15: 
G.  McDonald,  10;  G.  Meredith,  9;  E.  Yates,  9;  Mrs.  H.  Wood,  9; 
I.  McCarthy,  8;  Hawley  Smart,  7;  Marion  Crawford,  4;  A.  Trol- 
lope,  5;  C.  Reade,  3;  Miss  Broughton,  3;  L.  Oliphant,  2;  C.  Mur- 
ray, 2:  Author  of  "Mehalah,"2;  Lewis  Wingfield,  Keith  Leslie, 
Mrs.  Riddell,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  Mark  Twain,  Victor  Hugo, 
Anstey,  Sala,  G.  Moore,  H.  James,  Thackeray,  Miss  Muloch,  C. 
Kingsley,  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr,  one  each. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


DUMAS,  "  DENISE,"  AND   DEMIDOFF. 


1  Parisina  "  Discusses  Diimas's  Paris  and  the  Paris  of  the  Faubourgs. 


"  Mais  c'est  la  vie  ca ! "  "  Ah,  that  is  life ! "  said  a  lady, 
presumedly  respectable,  at  the  first  performance  of  Du- 
mas's  "  Denise,"  the  other  night.  For  the  last  ten  days 
Paris  has  been  echoing  her  words—" '  Ah,  that  is  life ! ' 
and  no  mistake."  Begging  the  lady's  pardon,  and  that 
of  all  those  who  have  made  themselves  the  echo  of 
the  futile  phrase,  "  Denise "  is  not  what  she  takes  it  to 
be.  At  most,  it  shows  us  only  a  little  phase  of  life — the 
phase,  perhaps,  with  which  the  speaker  is  herself  acquaint- 
ed— but  not  the  broad  reality  of  life,  which  would  have 
been  shown  us  in  a  work  of  Augier,  or  his  great  forerunner 
Moliere.  Had  a  foreigner  made  such  a  remark  about 
"  Denise  "  what  a  howl  of  indignation  it  might  have  raised. 
"  Libel  and  ignorance  "  would  have  been  hurled  at  the 
presumptuous  critic  —  even  Parisina  has  caught  it  hot 
and  strong  before  now  for  ranking  France  on  the  list  of  na- 
tions whose  morals  are  not  quite  as  pure  as  they  might  be; 
but  this  is  neither  here  nor  there — and  he  would  have  been 
told  that  life  in  France  was  as  pure  as  elsewhere;  not  the 
hollow,  artificial  thing  it  is  made  out  to  be  by  M.  Dumas. 

1  will  not  bore  you  with  a  long  account  of  the  play.  You 
will  have  heard  all  about  it  already.  You  know  that  the 
"heroine"  is  a  weak  young  person,  and  that  after  being 
seduced  by  a  scatter-brained  reprobate,  she  falls  in  love 
with  a  shallow  gentleman  called  Comte  de  Bardannes,  who 

.  forgives  her  frailty,  and  consents  to  marry  her.  There  is 
not  a  thoroughly  good,  virtuous  character  in  the  comedy, 
except  the  "  heroine's  "  father,  Brissot.  The  sentiment 
of  Comte  de  Bardannes  is  selfish  and  thin.  The  women 
who  flit  to  and  fro  round  the  central  characters  are  vicious, 
or  precocious,  or  silly,  or  all  three.  Yet  "  c'est  la  vie  ca! " 
according  to  the  lady  enthusiast. 

_  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  second  night's  audience 
did  not,  by  any  means,  endorse  the  verdict  of  the  so-called 
Tout  Paris,  which  first  passed  judgment  on  the  play.  The 
second  performance  was  given  on  a  subscription  Tuesday 
— sacred,  as  I  need  not  tell  you,  to  the  the  noble  Fau- 
bourg. "  Denise "  scandalized  this  more  refined  public 
dreadfully.  There  is  no  species  of  impurity  more  revolt- 
ing to  their  delicacy  than  the  one  which  forms  the  basis  of 
this  play;  other  things  may  be  overlooked;  this,  never. 
Dumas  was  unanimously  rated  immoral — though,  in  very 
truth,  he  was  not  more  so  than  when  he  poetized  Margue- 
rite Gautier  or  condoned  the  offenses  of  Diane  de  Lys — 
and  Comte  de  Bardannes  was  merely  set  down  as  an  im- 
becile, who  would  in  the  long  run,  no  doubt,  repent  hav- 
ing made  a  misalliance. 

Dumas's  observation,  though  brilliant,  is  narrow.  He 
has  given  so  much  thought,  time,  and  study  to  the  bad 
side  of  French  society,  that  he  can't  see  any  other.  His 
world  is  a  world  of  adventurers,  rakes,  cocottes,  cocodettes, 
and  skeptics.  The  virtuous  characters  he  throws  in  are  no 
more  real  than  a  Greek  chorus.  Whether  he  takes  you  to 
the  provinces  or  remains  in  Paris,  his  plots  have  a  flavor 
of  the  Quartier  Breda  about  them.  It  is  the  Paris  he  has 
frequented  most,  and  he  would  have  us  believe  there  is  no 
Dther.  Thousands  of  strangers  who  fancy  they  know  Paris 
see  as  little  of  it  as  the  flashy  author  of  "  Denise." 

The  "  city  of  pleasure "  reputation  sticks  to  it  like  a 
eech.  To  many,  Paris  is  the  Boulevard,  and  the  Boule- 
/ard  is  the  Cafe  Anglais.  Tell  them  of  the  Rue  de  Va- 
ennes  or  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  and  they  will  shrug 
heir  shoulders.  Again,  I  remember  that  Parisina  has  been 
.ccused  of  so  doing,  in  judging  by  appearances  from  the 
tandpoint  of  the  Longchamps  race-course.  Her  words 
>elied  her,  I  suppose;  in  very  truth  she  knows  Paris,  as 
ler  name  implies,  thoroughly,  and  appreciates  the  Pari- 
ians  to  the  full  measure  of  their  deserts.  Once  more,  this 
» neither  here  nor  there,  but  somehow  writing  of  "  Denise  " 
ne  is  apt  to  fall  into  the  Dumas  fashion  of  dragging  in 
uestions  and  theories  with  small  reference  to  the  case  in 
oint. 

Look  at  Paul  Demidoff,  Prince  of  San  Donato,  who  died 
lis  week.  What  did  he  see  but  the  fast  and  furious  phases 
f  Paris  for  many  years?  When  he  was  the  Crcesus- 
.donis  of  the  empire,  and  led  the  fashion,  he  too  might 
ave  exclaimed,  "  Mais  c'est  la  vie  ca! " 
His  was  a  strange,  chequered  career,  with  all  its  glitter. 
:  began  at  twenty  in  a  whirl  of  pleasure.  All  that  gold, 
id  rank,  and  influence  could  give  a  man,  he  had— all 
ut  happiness.  And  later  on  he  had  even  a  few  months  of 
ippiness,  during  his  short  wedded  experience  with  Prin- 
:ss  Metcherska,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  sorrow  her  un- 
mely  death  caused  him.  His  early  days  were  all  fetes, 
•st  nights,  and  frolics.  His  petits  dejeuners  at  the  Maison 
oree,  his  baccarat  at  the  clubs,  his  petits  soupers  with  his 
Jites  actrices,  and  his  premieres,  were  all  he  thought  of. 
he  Boulevard  toadied  him,  in  the  first  place  because  he 
is  rich,  and  in  the  second  because  he  was  the  nephew  of 
s  aunt,  Princess  Mathilde,  the  wife  of  Prince  Anatole, 
uch  such  a  one  as  his  nephew  proved  himself— wild,  ex- 
Uvagant,  generous,  crack-brained.  The  Mathilde-Ana- 
lle  menage,  as  all  the  world  knows,  turned  out  a  failure; 
it  her  husband's  nephew  was  always  welcome  in  the  Rue 
•  Courcelles  or  at  St.  Cloud.    The  papers  were  full  of 

2  freaks  and  follies  in  which  he  indulged  with  other 
i  oice  spirits  like  himself.  Being  generous  at  heart  and 
Ipd-natured,  if  not  strong-minded,  he  enjoyed  this  facile 

<  istence  and  fancied  there  was  nothing  beyond. 

Those  who  met  him  then  describe  him  as  an  elegant, 
I  ridsome  young  fellow,  tall,  dark,  with  regular  profile,  a 

<  Ucate  mustache,  and  not  much  brains.  His  coats,  his 
c  lars,  his  waistcoats  were  the  models  of  all  the  gandins. 
1  de  Morny  has  replaced  him  on  the  Boulevard  now,  but 
1  de  Momy  is  far  more  vapid  than  M.  Paul  Demidoff. 
I  s  great  chums  were  the  Due  Gramont  de  Caderousse, 
t  Marquis  de  Massena,  and  eccentric  Prince  Narischkine, 
a  ullionaire  and  a  gambler,  like  himself,  but  more  phleg- 
r  tic.  Prince  Narischkine  seemed  indifferent  whether  he 
1' :  or  won  when  he  played.  His  coolness  used  to  stupefy 
t.  Baden-Baden  croupiers,  as  he  tossed  whole  bundles  of 

)  ik-notes  on  the  rouge  or  noir.    If  he  was  lucky  he  never 

i  ved  a  muscle.    If  fate  frowned  on  him  he  merely  looked 

lfle  bored.    Duke  Gramont  de  Caderousse  was  more  of 


a  roue,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  he 
had  not  their  superb  constitutions,  so  the  wild  nights,  and 
the  play,  and  drink  soon  did  for  him,  and  he  went  away  to 
Egypt  to  die,  leaving  a  nice  reputation  behind  him.  His 
liaison  with  a  most  eccentric  duchess  of  the  Imperial  Court 
was  a  secret  to  no  one — she  caring  so  little  for  Madame 
Grundy  that  one  day,  having  heard  of  some  amorous  esca- 
pade of  her  lover,  she  horse-whipped  the  unfaithful  one  the 
first  time  she  came  across  him,  which  happened  to  be  in 
the  Imperial  park  at  Compiegne.  When  he  died,  the  mag- 
nificent mansion  he  had  built  for  himself  in  Baron  Haus- 
mann's  fine  new  Boulevard  Malesherbes  had  never  been 
tenanted,  and  it  was  purchased  by  M.  Cail,  the  great  iron- 
founder,  but  the  monogram  of  the  duke  may  still  be  traced 
in  the  sculptured  masonry. 

The  story  of  young  Demidoff 's  amours  and  escapades 
would  fill  a  book,  without  much  profit  to  any  one.  He 
had  the  triumphs  all  millionaires  may  have  in  the  demi- 
monde and  the  green-room.  He  dined,  danced,  drank, 
dissipated — because  it  was  "  the  thing  "  to  do  so,  and  be- 
cause he  was  foolish.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  only  been 
Prince  Paul  Demidoff;  for  his  uncle,  the  Prince  of  San 
Donato  was  still  alive,  and  he  had  not  yet  inherited  his 
domain  with  which  his  name  was  eventually  to  be  asso- 
ciated. After  he  came  into  his  title  and  his  property,  he 
still  continued  for  a  short  time  to  lead  the  same  life;  but 
it  was  the  prologue  to  a  romance.  One  morning  the  roue 
awoke  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Princess  Marie 
Metscherska.  He  turned  his  back  on  debauchery,  pro- 
posed, and  married. 

The  young  couple  set  up  housekeeping  in  the  Rue  Jean 
Goujon.  Their  hotel— -it  might  have  been  called  a  palace 
— was  one  of  the  marvels  of  Paris.  The  approaches  to 
the  mansion  were  adorned  with  master-pieces  by  Caen,  the 
great  animal  sculptor.  The  stables,  fencing-rooms,  con- 
servatories were  unrivaled,  and  every  corner  of  the  dwell- 
ing-rooms was  filled  with  art  treasures  which  few  reigning 
sovereigns  could  have  matched — the  rarest  products  of 
Europe  and  the  East.  The  wonder  of  wonders  was  the 
princess's  bedroom.  When  she  died,  her  husband — half 
mad  with  grief— had  the  doors  nailed  to,  and  would  not 
permit  a  single  thing  to  be  disturbed.  For  years  it  re- 
mained as  it  was  while  the  princess  lay  there  in  her  coffin, 
and  the  pillow  on  which  Paul  Demidoff,  Prince  of  San 
Donato,  laid  his  lonely  head  at  night  was  wet  with  tears. 
Strange  tales  are  told  of  the  ways  in  which  he  showed  his 
regret  for  his  dead  wife.  The  curtains  of  his  bed  were 
made  of  her  ball-dresses,  and  in  an  alcove  hung  her  por- 
trait, framed  in  gold,  like  the  head  of  a  Russian  saint,  be- 
fore which  a  candle  was  always  kept  burning.  With  more 
method,  however,  in  his  madness,  he  also  founded  an 
ouvroir,  wherein  pauper  needle-women  were  provided  with 
regular  and  well-paid  work. 

But  oh,  the  fickleness  of  man!  As  years  rolled  by, 
Prince  Demidoff  wept  less,  and  went  into  the  world.  For 
a  time  he  had  almost  abandoned  it  and  turned  hermit. 
The  ex-rake  bad  grown  religious,  almost  fanatical.  Per- 
haps his  mind  was  unhinged  by  his  sorrow,  and  he  had  al- 
ways been  peculiar.  It  is  told  of  him  that  he  insisted  on 
his  wife  washing  her  hands  every  time  she  touched  any 
sort  of  metal,  and  the  consequence  was  the  poor  lady  wore 
gloves  constantly — at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  His  pas- 
sion for  collecting  was  as  great  as  ever;  but  no  sooner  had 
he  bought  some  picture,  statue,  or  curiosity,  than  he  longed 
to  change  it.  All  things  wearied  him.  Life  was  empty. 
Then  life  grew  less  empty.  The  prince  began  to  smile 
again.  The  body  of  his  dead  saint  was  neatly  packed  in 
oak  and  sent  away  to  a  family  vault  in  Siberia,  and  the 
widower  remarried ! 

His  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  lady-politician 
Princesse  Lise  Tronbetzkoi,  however,  did  not  make  him 
quite  as  happy  as  his  first.  The  weariness  returned.  He 
again  sickened  of  society,  sold  his  place  (it  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Due  de  Chartres),  turned  his  back  on  Paris 
and  went  to  live  in  Italy,  at  San  Donato.  People  forgot 
him,  or  spoke  of  him  as  one  dead.  When  the  sale  of  the 
glorious  San  Donato  collection  was  announced  Paris  gave 
a  surprised  little  start,  and  exclaimed:  "What!  San  Do- 
nato still  alive?  We  thought  he  had  gone  long  ago!" 
After  the  sale  he  went  clear  out  of  people's  minds  again. 
All  that  I  have  said  here,  however,  has  come  back  to  them, 
now  that  Paul  Demidoff  has  joined  his  saint  (let  us  hope) 
in  a  better  place  than  the  wicked  world  of  M.  Dumas. 

Some  of  the  Russian  residents  are  the  most  Parisian  of 
Parisians.  The  Due  de  Morny,  who  meekly  tries  to  de- 
serve the  reputation  of  a  fast  liver  and  eccentric,  is  Rus- 
sian on  his  mother's  side.  And  at  the  Bois  the  other  day, 
when  the  roads  were  frozen  and  the  sleigh-bells  were  to  be 
heard  tinkling  through  the  frosty  air,  the  best  appointed 
sleigh  of  them  all  was  that  of  Comte  Potocki,  whose  com- 
panion on  most  occasions  is  Comte  Zamoyski.  Likewise, 
at  the  "  skating  "  the  Russian  ladies  carried  off  the  palm, 
while  Tout  Paris  has  been  talking  over  the  splendors  of  the 
marriage  of  Princess  Olga  Tronbetzkoi  and  of  Princess 
Sophie  Mavrocardato. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  it  freezes  for  any  time  here  that  the 
late  frost  and  the  many  days  of  wimry  gayety  to  which  it 
gave  rise  made  quite  a  sensation.  No  park  is  so  carefully 
trimmed  and  kept  upas  the  Bois  du  Boulogne;  even  Hyde 
Park  in  the  season  is  rough  in  comparison,  and  the  cele- 
brated Prater  is  infinitely  inferior  to  either  in  this  respect. 
And  in  the  cold  weather,  when  a  snowfall  has  crowned  the 
broad  lawns  with  unsullied  white  and  hung  soft  cushions, 
pure  as  ermine,  on  the  yews  and  cypresses,  and  the  water  of 
the  many  lakes  and  rivulets  has  turned  to  ice,  and  a  cur- 
tain of  icicles  hangs  over  the  miniature  falls,  it  makes  a 
charming  picture — with  nothing  grand  about  it  perhaps, 
but  very  pretty  nevertheless. 

The  Gun  Club  owns  an  inclosure  near  the  Allee  des 
Acacias,  with  a  pond  in  the  centre,  and  it  is  here,  when  oc- 
casion offers,  that  the  upper  ten  of  Parisian  society  go  to 
skate.  It  was  during  the  Empire  that  French  ladies,  in- 
cited thereunto  by  the  example  of  the  Russian,  Ameri- 
can, and  English  residents,  first  began  to  understand  and 
enjoy  this  species  of  exercise,  and  it  has  remained,  what  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  a  most  aristocratic  pastime.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  the  daughter  of  the  Duchesse  de  Morny 
is  an  adept  at  skating.  She  is  the  Marquise  de  Belbeuf, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  Parisian  society;  and  while  she  de- 


cribes  the  most  complicated  arabesques  with  consummate 
address,  her  lady  mother,  now  the  Duchesse  de  Sesto,  is 
propelled  about  in  a  hand-sleigh.  On  terra  firma,  in  a  bas- 
ket chair,  sits  the  pale,  sable-robed  Princess  Dolgarouki, 
the  morganatic  widow  of  the  late  Czar,  watching  her  chil- 
dren taking  their  first  lessons  on  the  ice.  Princesse  Cath- 
erine Poniatowska,  and  beautiful  Madame  Benardaki,  with 
her  no  less  beautiful  sister,  are  also  conspicuous  among  the 
skaters.  The  French  lady  who  attracts  the  most  attention 
is  the  Marquise  Hervey  de  St.  Denis,  exquisitely  dressed; 
and  quite  at  home  on  her  skates.  One  of  the  daughters  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Chartres  is  also  among  the  most  intrepid; 
the  other  remains  by  the  side  of  her  mother,  a  simple 
spectator  of  her  sister's  success.  Madame  Euphrussi  looks 
stately,  and  cold  as  the  ice  beneath  her  feet.  Lady  Mu- 
riel Hay  skates  with  the  grace  and  enthusiasm  of  her 
country-women  for  all  such  sports.  It  is  a  gay  and  amus- 
ing scene.  The  members  of  the  Gun  Club  know  what 
comfort  means.  Around  the  miniature  lake,  carpets  are 
laid  down  on  the  well-swept  paths,  brasiers  full  of  live 
coals  emit  a  generous  glow,  an  orchestra  plays  throughout 
the  afternoon,  and  there  is  also  a  buffet  well  furnished  with 
soup  and  hot  drinks.  As  soon  as  it  gets  dark,  garlands  of 
hanging  lamps  illuminate  the  inclosure,  while  on  one  occa- 
sion— the  evening  before  the  frost  breaks  up — there  is  a  sec- 
ond gathering  of  gay  faces  after  dinner,  Bengal  fire  is  lit 
up  in  the  surrounding  woods,  and  the  skating  is  prolonged 
until  midnight. 

This  again  is  life — "  c'est  la  vie  ca  " — and  a  very  inof- 
fensive phase  of  it  you  will  say.  Parisina. 

Paris,  January  30,  1885. 

Coming  in  from  the  Park  on  Thursday  of  last  week 
on  a  Haight  Street  car,  we  observed  that  it  went  very 
slowly.    We  were  nearly  an  hour  from  the  Park  gates  to 
Montgomery  Street,  and  there  found  that  the  occasion  of 
our  delay  was  a  procession  of  the  members  of  the  order  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias.    There  we  found  some  sixty  cars 
laden  with  people  banked  up  in  line  to  allow  the  Pythian 
parade  to  drift  by.     Cross  town  lines  of  railroads  were  also 
blocked.     In  the  cars  detained  were  twice  as  many  peo- 
ple as  in  the  ranks  of  the  procession ;  carriages  and  busi- 
ness wagons  were  not  allowed  to  break  the  line  of  these 
sham  knights,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  entire 
business  of  the  greatest  avenue  in  the  heart  of  our  city  was 
interrupted  in  order  to  give  the  members  of  a  secret  order 
the  opportunity  to  show  themselves,  their  cheap  regalia, 
their  inappropriate  devices,  and  their  tawdry  equipments 
to  themselves.    We  say  to  themselves,  because  nobody 
gave  them  the  least  attention.     Nobody  stopped  for  more 
than  an  instant  to  observe  them.     There  was  nothing,  in 
fact,  to  attract  any  special  attention.    As  we  rode  along 
the  line,  we  saw  a  very  respectable  and  well-behaved  body 
of  very  ordinary-looking  people,  mostly  German,  as  we 
thought,  in  a  semi-military  dress,  with  tin  lances  and  paper 
helmets.    As  soldiers  they  were  a  travesty ;  as  knights  they 
were  a  comical  and  grotesque  counterfeit  of  a  base  and 
barbarous  original.    And  yet  they  were,  so  far  as  we  know, 
well-behaved  and  respectable  citizens,  bound  together  for 
an  honorable  purpose.    The  order  is  young,  and  does  not 
make  any  absurd  claim  of  connection  with  anybody  or 
anything  that  existed  before  it,  or  more  than  twenty-one 
years  ago,  or  outside  of  America.  Why  it  should  be  named 
after  an  imaginary  Pythias,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  friend  of  a  non-existent  Damon,  and  both  the  fantastic 
heroes  of  a  romantic  tale  that  locates  itself  at  the  court  of  a 
supposititious  monarch  in  the  twilight  age  of  history,  we 
can  not  understand.     The  object  of  this  association  is 
"  Friendship,  Charity,  and  Benevolence,"  but  why  a  secret 
organization  should  be  necessary  to  enable  friends  to  be 
charitable  to  one  another  is  past  our  comprehension — 
why  these  friends  should  style  themselves  "  supreme " 
chancellors  and  "  venerable "  patriarchs.    A  "supreme" 
chancellor  is  doubtless  as  absurd  as  a  "  venerable  "  patri- 
arch, who  celebrates  his  twenty-first  birthday  caracoling  on 
a  white  horse  to  the  admiration  of  a  few  hundred  of  his 
affiliated  brethren.      We  have  no  other  objection  to  this 
sort    of  humbuggery  than  that  it  is   always  officiously 
thrusting  itself  into  the  notice  of  the  public  and  making 
ostentatious  parade  of  its  virtues.    What  we  desire  in  this 
article  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  processions 
as  are  made  by  the  various  secret  and  other  societies,  by 
great  funerals  of  the  wealthy  and  popular  dead,  are  per- 
mitted to  take  possession  of  public  highways  to  the  annoy- 
ance and  discomfort  of  the  entire  community.     On  the 
17th  of  the  coming  March  our  Irish  fellow-citizens,  the 
order  of  Ancient  Hibernians,  the  "  Green  Sons  of  Erin," 
with  their  dilapidated  and  greasy  banners,  their  tattered 
and  musty  regalia,  their  green-rosetted  and  silk-scarfed 
marshals,  mounted  upon  knock-kneed  dray-horses,  with 
a  procession  of  boys  too  young  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, and  men  too  old  and  ignorant  to  realize  the  ab- 
surdity of  celebrating  St.  Patrick's  Day,  will  be  accorded 
the  same  privilege  of  senseless  parade  to  the  stoppage  of 
car-lines  and  the  interruption  of  street  traffic.     If  to  the 
mayor  is  given  this  privilege  of  conceding  the  use  of  streets 
to  anybody,  and  under  any  circumstances,  it  should  be 
withdrawn  from  him.    If  the  chief  of  police  does  not  or 
can  not  keep  car-tracks  free,  there  should  be  enacted  such 
further  municipal  ordinances  as  will  compel  these  paraders 
to  keep  to  the  sides  of  the  streets,  and  nothing  should  be 
permitted  to  occupy  the  public  highways  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  rights  of  anybody  who  desires   to  move  along. 
Neither  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Red  Men,  Druids,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  military  or  civic  processions,  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  or  Washington's  birthday,  or  St.  Patrick's  day,  nor 
Garfield  monument  parades,  nor  anybody  at  any  time,  nor 
under  any  circumstances,  in  honor  of  the  living  or  the  dead, 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  car,  vehicle,  or 
pedestrian.    Market  Street  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  width;  there  never  has  been,  and  there  never  should  be, 
any  necessity,  under  any  condition,  to  arrest  travel  upon 
it.    There  is  room  for  all,  and  the  fact  that,  as  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week,  a  little  squad  of  sham  knights  was  per- 
mitted to  stand  upon  and  occupy  the  railroad  track,  to  the 
hinderance  of  its  use  by  the  public,  illustrates  the  extent  to 
which  this  evil  has  attained.    We  call  upon  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  the  municipal  authorities  to  abate  the  nui- 
sance. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


An  English  Judge  has  recently  decided  that  "  t/tere  is  no  duty  oast  upon  the 
recipient  ■with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  iy  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  the  recipient."  Theatrical  nuutagers  -who  have  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  law,  as  laid  down 
by  this  English  judge,  reticles  both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  them  without  solicitation.  The  "  A  rgonaut " 
■will  return  all  unbailable  MSS.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  those  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  we 
are  not  responsible  /or  the  Preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  fact  that  Zola's  new  novel  has  fallen 
flat  in  France.    It  attracts  absolutely  no  attention. 

A  London  publisher  insists  that  Longfellow  is  not  known  as  an 
American  by  more  than  half  of  his  readers  in  England. 

The  Scribners  have  now  ready  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the 
"Encyclopedia  Britaonica."  The  work  has  forty  thousand  sub- 
scribers in  this  country. 

General  Lew  Wallace's  striking  novel  of  "Ben  Hur"  has  been 
translated  into  Turkish,  by  command  of  the  Sultan.  The  work 
was  done  by  the  imperial  scribe. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  received  by  cable  an  order 
for  a  copy  of  the  idition  de  luxe  of  Vedder's  illustrations  to  the 
Rubaiya  of  Omar  Khayyam,  for  the  Queen  of  Italy. 

The  Harpers  have  completed  the  publication  of  Stormonth's 
"Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  and  the  entire  work  can 
now  be  obtained  for  less  than  six  dollars— a  marvelously  small  sum 
for  a  dictionary  of  the  great  excellence  and  admirable  practical 
qualities  of  this  work. 

As  an  accompaniment  to  Mr.  Howells's  purple  and  fine  linen,  is 
Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett's  use  of  the  word  "  erelong,"  in  the  February 
Century.  In  a  sonnet,  "  Longfellow  in  Westminster  Abby  '  he 
says :  "  Erelong  I  paced  those  cloistered  aisles— erelong."  Y\  hich 
means  before  long  he  paced,  etc.  Mr.  Fawcett  probably  meant  to 
say  erstwhile. 

American  editors  who  have  been  quoting  freely  from  the  arti- 
cle on  Charles  Dickens,  by  his  daughter,  which  appeared  in  the 
January  Corn/till,  may  be  interested  in  learning  that  it  was  writ- 
ten for  and  published  in  The  Youth's  Companion,  of  Boston,  a 
year  ago.  But  as  the  latter  paper  has  a  circulation  of  only  about 
350,000  copies,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  article  should  have  been 
overlooked  when  it  first  appeared  1 

George  Eliot,  with  a  complete  literary  and  scholarly  knowledge 
of  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  spoke  all  four  languages 
with  difficulty,  though  accurately  and  grammatically;  but  the 
mimetic  power  of  catching  intonation  and  accent  was  wanting. 
Greek  and  Latin  she  could  read  with  thorough  delight  to  herself; 
and  Hebrew  was  a  favorite  study  to  the  end  of  her  life.  In  her 
younger  days  she  had  been  greatly  interested  in  mathematical 
studies. 

Before  George  Eliot's  real  name  was  disclosed  to  the  public, 
Thackeray  thought  that  her  books  were  not  written  by  a  woman. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  was  sure  they  were  not  written  by  a  woman.  Mrs. 
Carlyle  conceived  the  writer  to  be  a  "man  of  middle  age,  with  a 
wife,  from  whom  he  has  got  those  beautiful  feminine  touches  in 
his  books,  a  good  many  children,  and  a  dog  that  he  has  as  much 
fondness  for  as  I  have  for  my  little  Nero."  But  Dickens  said :  "  If 
they  originated  with  no  woman,  I  believe  that  no  man  before  ever 
had  the  art  of  making  himself  mentally  so  like  a  woman  since  the 
world  began." 

About  had  strong  domestic  feeling,  as  his  pure  and  charming 
novels  show.  He  was  once  heard  to  say:  "When  lam  correcting 
the  proofs  of  any  of  my  writings,  if  I  come  to  a  sentence  or  even  a 
word  which  I  should  not  like  my  daughters  to  read,  I  at  once 
strike  it  out."  His  "  Trente  et  Quarante,"  while  being  published 
as  a  serial  in  the  Moniteury  greatly  delighted  the  Empress  Eugenie. 
She  was  so  absorbed  by  it  that,  having  reached  the  last  chapter  but 
one  just  as  she  was  setting  out  for  Biarritz,  she  sent  down  to  the 
printing-office  for  the  last  chapter  to  read  before  her  departure. 
Somehow,  the  proof  could  not  be  obtained  at  a  moment's  notice, 
but  the  empress's  chagrin  gave  the  emperor  the  opportunity  for 
doing  a  very  gallant  thing.  When  her  majesty  arrived  at  Biarritz, 
a  long  telegram  was  handed  to  her  containing  the  whole  of  the  last 
chapter  of  About's  novel.  ^ 

New  Books. 
The  latest  issue  of  Harper's  "Franklin  Square  Library"  is 
"Great  Porter  Square:  A  Mystery,"  by  B.  L.  Farjeon,  author  of 
"Blade-o'-Grass,"  "Bread-and-Cheeseand  Kisses,"  and  many  other 
novels.  It  is  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  for 
sale  at  the  bookstores;  price,  20  cents. 

Those  fascinating  allegorical  fairy  tales,  Lewis  Carroll's  "  Al- 
ice's Adventures  in  Wonderland"  and  "Through  the  Looking- 
glass,"  have  been  reprinted  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  in  one 
volume.  The  paper  is  heavy,  the  printing  and  type  excellent,  and  the 
original  illustrations,  by  John  Tenniel,  are  not  expunged.  It  is 
sold  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.;  price,  paper,  50  cents;  cloth,  75 
cents. 

«'  The  Wane  of  an  Ideal,"  is  the  title  given  by  Clara  Belle  to  her 
latest  translation.  It  is  from  "  II  Tramonto  d'un  Ideale,"  by  La 
Marchesa  Colombi,  one  of  the  best  of  the  modern  Italian  novelists, 
and  treats  of  several  of  the  social  problems  of  Italy  in  the  present 
day.  It  is  interesting  and  in  parts  humorous,  though  the  end  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  tragedy.  Published  by  William  S.  Gotts- 
berger,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co;  price,  paper, 
50  cents;  cloth,  90  cents. 

Miss  Florence  Warden,  the  young  English  governess  who  so 
suddenly  sprang  into  celebrity  as  the  authoress  of  "  The  House  on 
the  Marsh,"  promises  to  be  a  very  prolific  writer.  Her  latest  story, 
"Deldee;  or  the  Iron  Hand/'  is,  of  course,  sensational,  as  the 
name  implies,  but  not  nearly  in  so  high  a  degree  as  its  predecessors. 
It  fills  nearly  four  hundred  pages  of  tine  print,  but  they  are  all  in- 
teresting. Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale 
by  James  T.  White  &:  Co.;  price,  paper,  25  cents. 

A  third  volume  of  Edward  T.  Mason's  "  Personal  Traits  of  Brit- 
ish Authors  "  has  just  been  published.  It  treats  of  the  men  of  a 
somewhat  later  period— Scott,  Hogg,  Campbell,  Chalmers,  Wil- 
son. De  Quincy.  and  Lord  Jeffrey.  This  volume  contains  an  in- 
troductory biographical  sketch  of  each  author,  and  portraits  of 
Scott  and  Wilson:  it  is  further  provided  with  a  list  of  authorities 
quoted  and  full  index.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.;  price,  $1.50. 

In  "Education  in  its  Relation  to  Manual  Industry,"  Arthur 
MacArthur  discusses  the  subject  of  industrial  education,  its  merits, 
objects,  and  powers  for  good,  and  advocates  the  introduction  of  a 
system  of  rudimenlal  science  and  manual  art  into  the  usual 
methods  of  instruction  in  ordinary  schools.  He  supports  his  be- 
lief in  the  advisibilily  of  such  a  course  by  offering  the  technical 
schools  of  Europe  as  examples.  The  book  is  published  by  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co  ,  New  York;  for  sale  by  James  T,  While  &  Co. 

The  "Strange  Stories  "  of  E.  T.  W.  Hoffman,  written  during  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  are  the  German  prototypes  of 
Poc's  prose  tales,  and  are  so  original  and  imaginative  as  to  rank 
among  the  le-scr  German  classics.  A  translation  of  them  into 
English  was  made  about  thirty  years  ago.  but  it  is  now  out  of 
print.  A  second  translation  has  been  made  by  J.  T.  Bcalby,  and 
Jas  been  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  York,  in  two 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  "  Weird  Talcs  by  E.  T.  W.  Hoffman." 
For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.;  price,  $3. 


"An  Echo  of  Passion,"  by  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  has  been 
reprinted  in  cheap  form  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
It  first  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  has  since  been  published 
in  book  lorm,  and  was  very  widely  read.  This  last  issue  is  in  a 
paper-covered  edition,  and  is  for  sale  in  this  city  by  A.L.  Bancroft 
at  Co.;  price,  50  cents. 

"Roslyn's  Fortune,"  by  Christian  Reid,  is  like  a  great  many 
other  love  stories.  It  is  pleasing  in  a  mild  way,  and  contains 
nothing  particularly  new  or  original.  Roslyn  is  loved  by  one  man, 
falls  in  love  with  another,  whom  she  finds  unworthy,  ana  discovers 
that  she  has  always  loved  the  first  man.  It  is  published  by  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co,  New  York;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co.; 
price,  $1.25. 

"Women  of  the  Day"  is  a  valuable  little  hand-book  recently 
compiled  by  Frances  Hays.  It  is  a  biographical  dictionary  of 
notable  female  contemporaries  of  all  lands.  Although  such  a  work 
is  only  to  be  formed  by  the  most  laborious  application  and  wide 
consultation,  it  is  remarkably  complete  and  concise,  entering  into 
detail  in  some  cases,  as  giving  a  list  of  the  works  of  a  literary 
woman,  or  the  favorite  roles  of  a  singer  or  actress.  Embracing  as 
it  does  women  from  all  countries,  it  is  not  suprising  that  some 
omissions  occur,  but  the  omission  of  the  name  of  "  George  Eliot  " 
is  a  decided  fault.  There  are  some  other  minor  omissions,  but  on 
the  whole,  the  book  is  comprehensive  and  reliable.  It  is  published 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia;  for  sale  by  Jas.  A.  Hoffman; 
price,  $1.50. 

— ♦ — ■ 

Notes  on  Periodicals. 
Harper's  for  March  is  rather  eclipsed  by  the  Century.    There  is 
nothing  striking  about  the  number.    It  is  distinctly  dull. 

Doctor  Holmes,  in  the  March  Atlantic,  opens  his  "  New  Port- 
folio." Up  to  the  present  he  has  been  "  only  writing  on  the  back 
of  it."     It  is  well  that  he  did  not  so  write  too  long. 

The  only  thing  in  the  March  Lippincott  deserving  special  men- 
tion is  Miss  Tincker's  serial,  "  Aurora."  It  becomes  better  with 
each  installment.  The  current  chapter  foreshadows  a  change  of 
scene  to  Cassamicciola  during  the  Ischian  earthquakes. 

In  the  Quiver  for  March,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester  tells  of 
the  church  work  in  South  London",  through  the  low  haunts  made 
memorable  by  the  pen  of  Charles  Dickens;  and  the  Dean  of  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  the  Rev.  Martyn  Hart,  has  a  word  to  say  about  the 
Amalekites.    The  Rev.  LL.D.  Bevan  contributes  a  paper. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  March  opens  with  an  excellent 

fiaper  by  Frank  W.  Clarke,  on  "Science  in  Politics."  It  is  fol- 
0  wed  by  "The  Darwinian  Theory  of  Instinct,"  by  George  J.  Ro- 
manes, F.  R.  S.;  "Medical  Expert  Testimony,"  by  Doctor  Frank 
H.  Hamilton;  "How  Fungi  Live  in  Winter,"  by  Doctor  R.  D. 
Halstead,  and  a  number  of  other  timely  and  interesting  articles. 

CasselVs  Family  Magazine  for  March  contains  the  usual  budget 
of  entertaining  and  instructive  articles  for  home  reading.  The 
serial  stories  are  continued,  and  there  are  several  of  a  popular  sci- 
entific character;  among  them  "The  Humors  of  the  Sun,"  by  C. 
R.  Woods,  and  the  "family  doctor's"  article  on  "Emotional 
Nervousness."  Fashions,  travel,  and  social  questions  are  all  dis- 
cussed in  this  number. 

The  March  Century  starts  with  an  edition  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  copies.  The  war  papers  this  month  consist  of 
three  accounts  of  the  engagement  between  the  Monitor  and  the 
Merrimac— the  first  by  John  Taylor  Wood,  who  was  aboard  the 
Merrimac;  the  second  by  S.  Dana  Green,  executive  officer  of  the 
Monitor;  and  the  third  by  a  Confederate  officer  who  winessed  the 
engagement  from  a  shore  battery.  The  illustrations  are  numerous. 
There  is  an  article  on  "  The  Moon  "  in  this  number^  which  is  co- 
piously and  beautifully  illustrated.  Howell's  serial  is  growing  in 
interest. 

The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  February  contains 
"Shakespeare's  Country,"  a  descriptive  sketch  of  a  trip  through 
Warwickshire,  by  Rose  Kingsley;  an  historical  and  descriptive 
account  of  "  Naworth  Castle,"  by  M.  Creighton;  the  concluding 
article  of  H.  A.  Jones's  series  on  "  The  Dramatic  Outlook";  "In 
a  South-Italian  Taverna,"  by  Charles  Grant;  the  conclusion  of 
"The  Girl  at  the  Gate";  a  further  installment  of  Hugh  Conway's 
"A  Family  Affair,"  and  "A  Casual  Song,"  by  Roden  Noel.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  artistic,  the  frontispiece  being  an 
engraving  of  Dewey  Bates's  "  In  the  Nut- Tree,"  by  O.  Lacour. 

The  leading  artie'e  in  the  North  American  Review  for  March  is 
"The  Revival  of  Sectionalism,"  by  Murat  Halstead,  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial- Gazette.  In  the  same  number,  Archdeacon 
Farrar  presents  his  views  on  "  Future  Retribution,"  and  Professor 
N.  K.  Davis  discusses  "The  Moral  Aspects  of  Vivisection." 
Max  Muller  describes  the  ideas  of  the  Buddhists  on  the  subject  of 
"  Charity,"  and  George  John  Romanes  has  an  article  on  "Mind  in 
Men  and  Animals."  The  other  articles  are  one  by  President  Gil- 
man  on  "  Titles  "  (chiefly  scholastic),  one  by  Judge  John  A.  Jame- 
son on  "  Speculation  in  Politics,"  and  one  by  John  W.  Johnston 
on  "  Railway  Land-grants." 

The  opening  article  of  the  Overland  Monthly  for  March  is  "  The 
French  as  Colonists,"  by  Andrew  McF.  Davis.  "  Early  Baptists  " 
is  the  sub-heading  of  the  fifth  of  O.  C.  Wheeler's  "The  Building 
of  a  State."  Among  the  other  articles  are  "  The  Drift  of  Power 
in  the  English  Government,"  by  Professor  Bernard  Moses; 
'•Across  Eastern  Utah  and  Colorado,"  by  Edward  Roberts; 
"  Treason  against  Liberty,"  by  J.D.  Phelan;  "The  Inwardness 
and  Solution  of  the  Scotch  '  Crofter  '  Question,'  by  Aymar  Gor- 
don; "  An  Honest  Woman,"  by  Mary  T.  Mott;  and  the  continu 
ations  of  Holger  Birkedal's  "The  Late  War  in  South  America," 
and  Ada  L.  Collier's  "On  the  Edge  of  a  New  Land." 

The  frontispiece  of  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  March  is  from  "The 
Wonder  Story,"  of  the  Royal  Institute.  The  home  of  Mr.  Frank 
Holls  is  the  artist's  home  described  by  Miss  Zimmern  and  pictured 
by  Mr.  Halherell.  Among  the  other  articles  are :  "  The  Madonna 
Ansidei,"  by  Claude  Phillips,  with  two  illustrations— Raphael's 
famous  painting,  which  the  British  government  talks  of  buying  for 
the  unprecedented  sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars; "Nicolas  Poussin,"  by  Richard  Heath;  "Portraiture  in 
France,"  by  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson,  with  illustrations afterDaumier, 
Gerard,  Lebrun,  Largilliere,  Mignard,  and  David;  and  a  colored 
page,  "  A  Tuscan  May-day,"  by  Mary  Robinson  andW.J.Hen- 
nessy. 

♦ 
Journalistic   Chit-chat. 

The  widow  of  Dr.  Pavy,  of  the  Greely  Arctic  expedition,  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

General  H.  V.  Boynton,  who  is  dean  of  the  Washington  corre- 
spondents, is  a  small  man,  with  a  full  iron-gray  beard,  twinkling 
eyes,  and  quick  and  nervous  movements. 

All  the  important  writings  in  prose  and  verse  by  the  late  Mary 
Clemmer,  who  was  a  remarVably  bright  and  industrious  woman, 
and  who  spent  too  much  of  her  strength  in  journalism,  will  be  pub- 
lished next  spring  by  Osgood  &  Co. 

The  ages  of  some  of  the  noted  London  papers  are:  Morning 
Tost,  113  years;  Times,  100;  Mowing  Advertiser,  go;  Daily  News, 
30;  Daily  Chronicle,  30 ;  the  Standard  and  the  Telegraphy  each 
about  28. 

The  acting  editor  of  Harp'r's  Weekly  at  present  is  Montgomery 
Schuyler,  who  is  assisted  by  R.  R.  Sinclair.  Miss  Booth,  th*  edi- 
tor of  Harper's  Bazar,  has  not  been  very  well  of  late.  Alfred  P. 
Starey  has  succeeded  Miss  \'an  Duyne  as  the  editor  of  Harper's 
Young  People.  The  editor  of  the  Magazine  is  Mr.  H.  M.  Alden. 
This  paragraph  will  doubtless  surprise  many  people,  who  thought 
Mr.  George  William  Curtis  edited  both  Magazine  and  Weekly. 
He  edits  neither.    He  is  an  editorial  writer  on  both. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Music  of  the  future — promissory  notes. — Life, 

When  is  a  Scotchman  like  a  donkey?  When  he  stands  on  his 
banks  and  braes. — Ex. 

Very  popular  novel  (among  office-hunters  just  at  present) — "  Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place." — Life. 

No  one  knows  how  often  Rebekah  went  to  the  well  before  she 
caught  on. —  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

"  What  is  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of?  "  passionately  in- 
quires a  poet.     In  one  brief  word,  sir — pies. — Ex. 

At  the  mouth  of  a  Cornish  mine  there  is  this  advice:  "Do  not 
fall  down  this  shaft,  as  there  are  men  at  work  at  the  bottom  of  it." 
—Ex. 

In  New  Orleans:  Native  to  Philadelphia  Visitor— "You  had  an 
exhibition  like  this  one  in  Philadelphia,  I  believe?"  Philadelphia^ 
— "  You  bet  we  didn't." — Progress. 

Officer — "  Why  did  you  strike  my  dog?  He  only  sniffed  at  you!  " 
Visitor — "Well,  captain,  you  don  t  expect  me  to  wait  till  he  has 
had  a  taste  of  me,  do  you?  — Fliegende  Blatter. 

An  engraver's  mistake  lately  caused  the  bride's  parents  to  say  on 
the  cards :  "  Mr.  and  Mrs. respectfully  request  your  pres- 
ents at  the  marriage  of  their  daughter,    etc.—  Cleveland  Leader. 

The  Indianapolis  Times  offers  a  handsome  gold  watch  to  any 
one  who  will  correctly  guess  the  members  of  the  next  Cabinet. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  Mr.  Cleveland  to  get  a  gold  watch  cheap. — 
Graphic. 

Thome  is  the  name  of  the  police  inspector  who  stopped  the  fight 
between  Ryan  and  Sullivan  in  New  York  recently.  %Vhich  illus- 
trates the  old  saying  that  there  is  no  rows  without  a  thorae.— 
Hatc/iet. 

Important  Passenger— "  Say,  Pilot,  what's  the  boat  stopped 
for?"  Pilot— "Too  much  fog."  I.  P.— "Bui  I  can  see  the  sky 
overhead."  Pilot—"  Wal,  'til  the  biler  busts  we  ain't  a  goin'  that 
way." — Life. 

It  is  said  that  Daniel  Webster  could  never  go  through  the  streets 
of  Boston  without  attracting  attention.  This  may  be.  Boston 
streets  are  fearfully  crooked,  and  Daniel  was  not  a  teetotaler. — 
Philadelphia  Call. 

A  restaurant  keeper  has  just  opened  new  premises.  Great  vari- 
ety of  dishes  to  select  from,  wines,  and  dessert,  for  four  francs. 
He  has  taken  the  precaution  to  add  at  the  foot  of  the  circular: 
"  A  medical  man  is  in  constant  attendance." — Miettes  de  Paris. 

"  So  they  had  a  row,  eh?"  "  Yes;  for  all  the  world  like  a  couple 
of  costermongers."  "  Well?  "  "  They  agreed  to  measure  swords." 
"And  then?  '  "They  measured  them,  as  they  had  determined." 
"  And  which  of  them  got  hurt?"  "Neither;  they  found  them  too 
long!" — La  Crbnica. 


have  a  cap  which  isn't  his,  no  doubt  they  are  the  ones.'"     Second 
Undergraduate — "Oh,  yes!  first-rate." — Punch. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  government  granted  commissions 
to  such  Highland  chiefs  as  raised  a  certain  number  of  men  for  1  he 
army.  An  English  officer  who  had  been  sent  into  the  Highlands 
to  receive  recruits,  inquired:  "Where  are  the  volunteers?  "  AU 
safe,"  was  the  reply;  "  they  are  tied  up  in  the  barn." — Scotch  foie. 

"  Yseult  Dudley!  "  called  the  court.  "  Tessult  Dudley!  "  shout- 
ed the  clerk.  "Result  Dudley! "  yelled  the  tipstaff.  "Yazoo 
Dudley!"  cried  the  gatekeeper.  "Insult  Dudleyl"  howled  the 
deputy.  "Assault  Dudley!  shrieked  the  prison  matron;  and  a 
soft  voice  was  heard  saying:  "  Did  any  one  call  Yirselt  Dudley?" 
— Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

"  What  three  men  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace?  "  asked  the 
Sunday-school  teacher.  "  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednegot" 
shouted  the  class.  "Did  thev  burn?"  "No.  mum."  "  That  is 
correct.  Not  a  hair  of  their  heads  singed.  Now,  Willie,  can  yon 
tell  me  why  their  hair  was  not  singed?  "  "  Yes,  mum.  They  wm  ; 
bald-headed." —  Newman  Independent. 

An  incident  which  has  occurred  in  the  experience  of  a  preceptor 
will  doubtless  recur  repeatedly  in  the  experience  of  other  precept- 
ors. According  to  a  book,  "In  the  year  1847-48,  potatoes  formed 
the  sole  food  of  the  Irish  peasantry. '  A  schoolboy  read  this  pas- 
sage as  follows :  "  In  the  year  1847,  forty-eight  potatoes  formed  the 
sole  food  of  the  Irish  peasantry."  Be  careful  in  compiling  school 
books. — Ex. 

The  color  of  the  inside  of  a  Japanese  prison  is  pink,  as  constant 
association  with  this  color  is  supposed  to  create  a  peculiar  impres- 
sion upon  the  prisoner's  mind  which  will  influence  him  to  be  good 
after  he  has  regained  his  liberty.  Why  wouldn't  this  be  a  good 
scheme  to  adopt  in  our  American  prisons?  After  a  man  had  ueen 
shut  up  in  pink  walls  for  a  few  months,  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  he  would  feel  like  painting  the  town  red  again. — Peck  s  Sun, 

A  matter  of  avenue  etiquette:  Dudelet  (to  full-fledged  dude  of 
high  degree) — "Ah,  Mr,  Yanhuyster,  you  *.eem  to  have  forgotten 
me.  Don't  you  recollect  our  meeting  last  summer  at  Saratoga?" 
Dude — "  My  dear  fellow,  I  do  not  forget  it  in  the  least.  I  recol- 
lect you  perfectly  well  at  Saratoga,  and  should  we  both  be  theft 
again  this  summer,  I  shall  only  be  too  happy  to— a— meet  you  again, 
'1  a-ta." — Life. 

One  day  last  week  a  force  of  men  were  at  work  on  the  river  at 
Lexington,  Mo.,  getting  out  ice,  when  suddenly  a  rumbling  and 
crashing  sound  was  heard,  and  for  three  hundred  yards  the  ice  wa* 
thrown  some  ten  feet  high,  smashing  it  into  a  million  of  pieces 
The  Lexington  papers  think  this  is  wonderful.  There  is  noihinj 
strange  about  it.  Such  things  happen  here  every  day  in  the  Mis 
sissippi.  It  is  caused  by  the  sneezing  of  the  catfish. — Louisiam 
Republican. 

"O  Jim-mee-ee-ee!  "  "Wotcher  want?"  "  Ye  r  comes  yerdad 
dy!"  "  Wot's  he  doin'?"  "Lookin'  fur  you!"  "  \\  ot's  b> 
want?"  "He's  got  somethin'  nice  fur  ye!"  "Wot  is  it?' 
"Dunno!  Looks  like  somethin' to  ride  on.  Kind  *o' long  and 
slim  and  slick-like,  like  as  cf  he'd  peeled  the  bark  off  'n  it."  Jiml 
mie  dives  into  the  creek  with  his  clothes  on,  and  strikes  out  fo 
yonder  point  accoutred  as  he  was.  He  was  playing  "  hookey,j 
and  he  "  had  rode"  on  one  of  those  things  before.  It  would  DM 
raw  and  gusty  day  when  Jimmie.got  left. — Burdette. 

A  middle-aged,  enterprising-looking  passenger  said  he  was  a  law 
yer  in  a  Wisconsin  town,  and  the  handsome,  dashing  young  ma1 
who  flirted  with  a  pretty  girl  in  the  front  end  of  the  car  was  his  soil 
"  Is  your  son  a  lawyer,  too?"    "No;  he  never  comes  near  it' 
office.    Doesn't  know  any  law.    But  he  is  a  great  help  to  our 
though."    "  Assist  you  in  court,  then  ;  or  in  hunting  up  witnesse- 
or  taking  depositions,  does  he?"    "No,  he  doesn't.    The  fact  j 
he  won't  work  at  anything.    He  is  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  bet, 
and  does  nothing  but  wear  fine  clothes  and  have  a  good  tim' 
Don't  know  how  I  could  get  along  without   that  boy."    "Ahl* 
"Guess  you  don't  understand  me.     That  boy  is  always  flirlir 
with  women,  and  prefers  married  ones.     He's   a  rakish  lad,  V( 
know,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  seven  divorce  suits  in  the  la 
year.    Six  of  'em  are  in  my  hands,  on  one  side  or  the  oiher. 
the  boy  does  as  well  this  year  I've  promised  to  take  him  into  pai 
nership." — Chicago  Herald. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


MOVEMENTS    AND    WHEREABOUTS. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  will  go  to  their 
ranch  at  Oak  Knoll,  Napa  County,  in  a  few  days, 
to  remain  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Sperry  and  daughters,  of 
Stockton,  are  at  the  Ebbiti  House,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  where  they  will  remain  until  after  the 
inaugural  ceremonies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Scholle  have  returned 
from  Monterey. 

Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  accompanied  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Miss  May  Miller,  went  to  Sacramento  on 
Monday,  to  remain  during  the  week. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Denny,  the  artist,  went  to  New  Or- 
leans last  Saturday. 

,  Miss  Flora  Carroll  has  returned  to  Sacramento. 
i  Ex-Governor  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low,  with  Miss 
Florence  Low,  were  recently  in  Calcutta,  India. 
■I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Edgerton,  who  have  been 
,  inspecting  the  World  s  Fair,  returned  to  Sacra- 
i.rnento  on  Tuesday. 
:  Mr.  A.  S.  Hallidie  returned  from  the  City  of 
Mexico  on  Monday. 

[  Mr.  L.  L.  Robinson,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  B. 
Lb.  Cutter,  returned  from   Los  Angeles  on  Man- 
Pay,  after  a  short  visit  to  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey. 
\\    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  T.  Haggin  are  at   the  Al- 
'  jemarle  House,  in  New  York  city. 
,  '   Mr.  and   Mrs.  R.  E.  Pierce,  of  San  Jose,  came 
o  the  city  on  Wednesday,  and  are  at  the  Palace. 
Mrs.  George  Hearst  and  Will   Hearst  were  at 
he  Hoffman  House,  in  New  York  city,  when  last 
leard  from. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hewlett  returned  to  the 
■  3alace  last  Monday,  after  a  short  visit  to  Stock- 
on. 
Governor  George  Stoneman  was  in  the  city  sev- 
ral  days  this  week. 
Mr.  and   Mrs.  [.  J.  January  came  down  from 
■acramento  on  Tuesday,  and  passed  a  few  days 
t  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Isaac   L.    Requa,  of  Piedmont,  has  been 
topping  at  the  Palace  this  week. 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  William  H.  Beatty,    of   Sacra- 
lento,  were  visiting  friends  here  in  the  early  part 
1  f  the  week. 

f  1  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hollister  came  up  from  Santa 
Urbara  on  Monday,  to  take  home  her  son  Har- 
ld,  who  has  been  ill  at  Berkeley.  Mrs.  Jose- 
hine  de  Greayer  will  go  to  Santa  Barbara  with 
lem,  to  remain  several  weeks. 
.  Ij  Misses  Blanche  and  Dell  Hinds,  who  recently 
:turned  from  Europe,  are  now  at  Snell's  Semi- 
ary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Marshall  will  reside  at  San 
'iego  permanently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Wilder  returned  from 
ew  Orleans  this  week. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Barber,  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
rmerly  United  States  Consul  at  Sydney,  New 
Duth  Wales,  has  been  visiting  in  this  city,  but 
ft  for  England  last  Thursday,  via  Burlington 
■id  New  York. 

Mr.  W.  D.  English  is  at  the  World's  Fair,  in 
ew  Orleans. 

Mr.  Horace  P.  Fletcher,  who  recently  returned 
3m  Japan,  left  for  Chicago  last  Saturday  on  a 
isiDess  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon  returned  to  the 
ilace  on    Thursday,  after  an    absence  of  six 
onths  in  the  East  and  Europe. 
Mr.  Henry  Barroilhet,  of  San  Mateo,  was  in 
u     le  city  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pease  Jr.  and  Mr.  John  W.  Taylor 
.ve  returned  from  the  World's  Fair. 
Mr.  Walter  Friend,  one  of  the  bonanza  men  of 
dney,  who  has  been  visaing  here,  left  for  New 
rlc  on  Thursday,  en  route  to  England. 
*rs  J.  McClatchy,  accompanied  by  her  daugh- 
i,  came  down  from  Sacramento  on  Thursday, 
d  are  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 
Among  the  many  well-known  San  Franciscans 
10  were  in  New  Orleans  on  Mardt  Gras  were 
r.  and  Mrs.  George  Hearst,  Mr.  John  McMul- 
.,  and  the  Misses  Lilo  and  Betlie  McMullin, 
ank  McCoppin,  Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  R.  H. 
se  Jr.,  Henry  Scott,  Colonel  Gray,  Charles 
cker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bulkeley,  Miss  Hattie 
ocker,  George  Crocker,  Harry  Tevis,  Mr.  Tay- 
,  Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford, 
.  and  Mrs.  Newhall,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head,  Miss 
nie  Head,  General  McDowell,  Miss  Hoard, 
1  Miss  Dutton.  Among  other  Californians  of 
minence  there  were:  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
^erton,  of  Sacramento;  General  and  Mrs. 
'well,  of  Chico;  Hon.  Isaiah  and  Mrs.  Hell- 
n,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  Newmark,  Major  and 
s.  Wm.  Furrey,  and  Miss  McAllister,  of  Los 
geles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Seale,  of  Mayfield; 
se  D.  Carr,  of  Salinas;  Hon.  C.  T.  Ryland, 
1  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owens,  of  San  Jose;  Mr.  Buck, 
Sonoma;  Mr.  Bell,  of  Pasadena;  Judge  Brad- 
i,  of  Sacramento;  Hon.  Walter  S.  Moore,  of 
3  Angeles;  Hon.  Alexander  and  Mrs.  Camp- 
I  (now  of  Arizona);  Joseph  D.  Lynch  and 
Sn.  Tuttle,  of  Los  Angeles;  W.  H.  Mills,  of 
:  ramento,  and  Captain  Gordon,  of  Tallac. 
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Army  and  Navy  News. 

.ear  Admiral  Upshur,  commanding  the  South 
Vific  squadron,  reports  that  in  his  intercourse 
: '.-'_;  wb  the  authorities  of  Chili  he  has  been  most 
cxlially  received  by  officers  of  all  grades.  He 
h:  concluded  to  visit  the  Easter  and  Pitcairn 
is  ads  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ethnological 
ir  rmation  desired  by  the  NationalMuseum,  and 
p;eed  thence  to  Tahiti,  Sandwich  Islands,  ar- 
ri  Qg  in  San  Francisco  in  May. 

ssistant  Engineer  J.  R.  Edwards,  U.S.  N-, 

.  -   ai  ved  from  the  East  on  Tuesday  last,  and  is  reg- 

:    is-ed  at  the  Palace. 

'■■'■-.         ieutenant  J.  M.  Helm,   U.  S.  N.,  has  been 

oi  red  to  duty  as  executive  of  the  coast  survey 

st  mer  C,  P.  Patterson,  at  the  Mare  Island  Yard. 

distant  Engineer  George  D.  Strickland,  U. 

S  '.     has  reported  for  duty  at  the  Mare  Island 

■  Ny  Yard. 

isign  J.  A.  Bell.   U.  S.  N.,  arrived  from  the 
::     Ei   on  Monday  last,  and  reported  for  duty  on 
-r.c-f3sbqd  the  coast  survey  steamer  Mc Arthur. 

.ptain  A.  P.  Neblack,  U.  S.  N..  is  at  the  Oc- 
ci  ital  Hotel. 

.ptain  F.  W.  Bradley,  U.  S.  A.,  is  stopping 
at.ie  Palace  Hotel. 

igineer  George  R.  Edwards,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at 
-h  ^alace. 

i      MARDI  GRAS  IN  PRESCOTT,  ARIZONA, 

rhaps  some  of  your  readers  would  take  an  in- 
t  in  the  doings  of  people  in  this  far-away  part 


of  the  world,  particularly  as  we  have  among  us 
many  who  have  been  residents  of  San  Francisco 
or  its  neighborhood.  For  the  past  few  weeks 
there  has  been  quite  a  whirl  of  gayety— luncheons, 
afternoon  teas,  dinners,  and  receptions  being  the 
order  of  the  day.  But  the  event  par  excellence 
was  the  party  given  by  General  and  Mrs.  Crook 
to  Miss  Tntle,  the  charming  daughter  of  our 
worthy  governor,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  inst. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  entertainments 
evfir  known  in  Prescott. 

As  we  left  town  and  were  gayly  borne  along 
through  the  balmy  night  that  seemed  more  like 
June  than  February,  our  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  view  of  General  Crook's  house,  which, 
though  a  mile  away,  was  plainly  visible,  its  broad 
piazzas  illuminated  by  numerous  Chinese  lan- 
terns. Inside  the  house  the  large  halls  hung  with 
trophies  of  the  chase  and  Indian  curiosities;  the 
floors  waxed  and  shining,  the  large  drawing- 
rooms  brilliant  with  lights,  pictures,  and  beauti- 
ful bric-a-brac;  the  bay-windows,  stairway,  and 
doors  draped  with  flags,  and  the  crowds  of  merry 
dancers  combined  to  make  a  scene  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten.  The  hostess  was  elegantly  attired  in 
a  mauve  silk  and  black  lace  costume.  Miss  Tritle 
was  dressed  in  a  silk  mull  of  the  most  delicate 
shade  of  blue.  Mrs.  Tritle  wore  a  confection  of 
ecru  silk  and  maroon  velvet,  with  diamond  orna- 
ments. During  the  evening  there  were  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  guests  present,  including 
the  officers  and  ladies  stationed  at  department 
headquarters,  and  the  post  of  Whipple  Barracks, 
nearly  all  of  the  prominent  territorial  officers,  the 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  many  citizens  of 
Prescott  and  other  parts  of  the  territory.  About 
eleven  o'clock  the  dining-room  was  opened,  and 
we  discovered  an  elaborate  and  delicious  repast 
to  which  all  did  ample  justice.  Afterward  danc- 
ing was  resumed,  and  I  fear  we  forgot  that  Ash 
Wednesday  was  so  near,  and  spent  the  early 
hours  of  that  day  in  dancing  and  revelry,  instead 
of  sack -cloth  and  ashes.  Thus  ended  the  gay 
winter  season  at  Prescott,  and  a  pleasanter  one  I 
do  not  believe  has  been  enjoyed  even  by  the  deni- 
zens of  your  metropolis  on  the  Pacific. 

"A  Winter  Visitor." 

Prescott,  A.  T.,  February  18,  1885. 


Railway  Personals. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Stevens,  General  Agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Rock  Island  Road  at  Council  Bluffs,  is 
visiting  this  coast  with  his  wife.  On  account  of 
his  ill  health  he  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles,  to  recu- 
perate among  the  orange  groves  for  a  couple  of 
months.  His  daughter,  Miss  Neally  Stevens, 
will  remain  in  this  city. 

Superintendent  J.  A.  Fillmore,  of  the  South 
Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  is  at  his  ranch  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  County. 

Mr.  George  W.  Ristine,  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  road,  is  now  in  Boston,  but  will  return  to 
this  city  early  in  March. 

Mr.  Charles  Thome,  of  the  San  Francisco  and 
North  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  has  gone  East 
on  business. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Sprague,  Purchasing  Agent  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  road,  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  G.  Falck,  Assistant  General  Manager  of 
the  Inman  Steamship  Company,  arrived  here 
Wednesday  from  New  Orleans,  and  will  return 
to  New  York  by  the  Burlington  route  in  a  few 
days. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Beam,  General  Agent  of  the  Burling- 
ton route,  went  to  Sacramento  on  Thursday,  and 
will  return  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Lee,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Com- 
pany's train,  carying  Her  Majesty's  Opera  Com- 
pany to  San  Francisco  and  return,  arrives  here 
to-day.  Mr.  T.  D.  McKay,  resident  agent  of  the 
Burlington  route,  met  the  train  at  Sacramento 
yesterday,  and  returned  here  with  it. 

Colonel  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Vice-President  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  is  still  in  New 
Orleans. 

Colonel  George  E.  Gray,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
H.  T.  Scott  of  the  Union  Iron  Works,  returned 
from  the  World's  Fair  on  Thursday,  after  a  visit 
there  of  two  weeks. 

Senator-elect  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  Secre- 
tary E.  H,  Miller  Jr.,  General  Manager  A.  N. 
Towne,  General  Traffic  Manager  J.  C.  Stubbs, 
and  Assistant  Superintendent  George  Crocker,  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  arrived  in  New  Or 
leans  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  John  L.  Truslow,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  has  returned  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Smith  Jr.,  returned  from  Southern 
California  last  Tuesday. 


Notes   and  Gossip. 

Senator  James  G.  Fair  recently  gave  a  theatre 
party  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  nine  friends, 
which  terminated  in  an  elaboratedinnerat  Worm 
ley's. 

Mr.  Eugene  Dewey,  who  is  now  in  New  York 
city,  contemplates  a  trip  to  the  Carlsbad  Springs 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 


CCCXLVII.— BUI  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

March  i,  1885. 

Potato  Soup. 

Broiled  Shad,  Maitre  d'Hotel  Sauce.     New  Potatoes. 

Breaded  Veal  Cutlets. 

Mushrooms.        Asparagus. 

Roast  Ducks,    Currant   Jelly  Sauce. 

Tomato  Salad. 

Ambrosia  Custard.     Orange  Cake. 

Mandarin    Oranges,  Apples,  and   Bananas. 

Potato  Soup. — Boil  four  large,  mealy  potatotes  ;  mash 

them  fine;  add  one  egg,  a   piece   of  butter  the  size  of  an 

egg.  half  a  teaspoooful  of  salt,  a   trifle   of  essence  or  seed 

of  celery;  boil  one  pint   of  water   and  one  pint  of  milk  or 

cream;  turn   it  on   the   potatoes,  etc.,  boiling    hot;  stir  it 

well,  .-train  it,   and   send  to   the   table  immediately.     An 

onion  minced  and  boiled  in  the  milk  and  water  improves 

the  flavor. 

Ambrosia  Custard, — One  quart  milk;  five  eggs;  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar  for  custard,  and  two  for  meringue ; 
one  grated  cocoanut.  Heat  the  milk,  pour  upon  the  sugar 
beaten  up  with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two. 
Cook,  stirring  all  the  time,  until  it  begins  to  thicken. 
Pour  it,  hot,  upon  one-third  of  the  grated  cocoanut,  stir 
up  well,  and  flavor  with  bitter  almond,  and  when  cold 
place  in  a  glass  dish,  cover  it  with  the  remainder  of  the 
cocoanut,  and  heap  high  upon  this  a  meringue  made  of  th* 
reserved  whites  and  sugar. 


Bartley  Campbell's  "  Paquita  "  will  be  first  pro- 
duced in  San  Francisco. 


INTAGLIOS. 

Id  Arcady. 
In  yon  hollow  Damon  lies, 

Lost  in  slumber  deep. 
(Hush,  hush,  ye  shepherd  girls, 

Break  not  his  sleep.) 

Phyllis  passes  tiptoe  by; 

Whither  is  she  hieing? 
(Peep,  peep,  ye  shepherd  girls, 

He  for  her  is  dying.) 

Now  she  pauses,  now  she  bends, 
Ah,  she  kissed  him  purely. 

(Look  away,  ye  shepherd  girls, 
Frown,  frown,  demurely.) 

See,  he  clips  her  in  his  arms, 
She  who  was  the  proudest. 

(Laugh,  laugh,  ye  shepherd  girls, 

Laugh,  laugh,  your  loudest.) 

-Cosmo  Afonkhouse  in  Magazine  of  Art. 


A  Japanese  Fan. 
Bordered  by  quirky  lines. 
Covered  with  quaint  designs- 
Tortuous  trees  and  vines 

Drawn  arabesquely; 
Here  are  grim  griffins  seen, 
Rivers  of  purple  sheen, 
Maidens  in  red  and  green 

Smiling  grotesquely. 

Haply  beyond  the  sea«, 
Under  the  bamboo  trees, 
Some  jaunty  Japanese 

Damsel  possessed  it; 
Haply  her  lover,  too, 
When  there  was  none  to  view, 
(Lovers  quite  often  do!) 

Kissed  and  caressed  it. 

Now  'tis  Jeannette's,  and  she 
Waves  it  so  witchingly 
Whene'er  she  strays  with  me 

Down  through  the  meadow, 
That  all  my  pulses  stir 
Thinking  of  it  and  her— 
Hang  it! — I  wish  it  were 

Back  there  in  Yeddo! 

— Clinton  Scollard. 

Nobody  Really  Cares. 
If  you've  anything  to  grieve  you, 

And  fill  your  heart  with  fears, 
If  Poverty  bides  near  you, 

And  your  days  are  dimmed  by  tears, 
If  you  find,  with  soul  despairing, 

No  answer  to  your  prayers, 
Don't  cay  a  word  about  it,  for 

Nobody  really  cares. 
If  health  and  strength  forsake  you, 

And  pain  and  sickness  bring 
A  gloom  that  clouds  the  sunshine 

And  shadows  everything, 
If  you  feel  that  lot  so  weary 

But  seldom  mortal  bears, 
Don't  say  a  word  about  it,  for 

Nobody  really  cares. 
This  world  is  fond  of  pleasure, 

And,  take  it  at  its  best, 
'Tis  sadly  bored  unless  you 

Meet  it  with  smile  and  jest; 
It  yawns  o'er  Want's  complainings, 

At  Sorrow  coldly  stares, 
So  never  tell  your  troubles,  for 

Nobody  really  cares. 
—Margaret  Eytinge  in  Harpers  Weekly. 


A  Carboniferous  Conceit. 
Back,  my  love,  in  the  seons  of  time, 

Ere  man  on  earth  did  dwell, 
In  the  dreamy  carboniferous  clime, 

Perchance  I  loved  thee  well. 
The  self-same  question  I  may  have  asked 

That  now  sets  your  cheek  aglow, 
When  we  were  saurians,  and  basked 

In  the  sunshine  of  long  ago. 
The  rich  green  ferns  as  a  carpet  spread 

At  the  foot  of  btately  trees, 
That  lazily  rustled  overhead 

In  the  languid  tropical  breeze. 
They  knew  our  love,  and  witnessed  the  truth 

Of  the  burning  words  I  told 
To  you  when  the  world  was  in  its  youth, 

In  sunny  days  of  old. 
But  the  sunny  day  was  night  at  last, 

Our  former  selves  were  clay; 
Into  the  shade  of  a  vanished  past 

Our  joy  was  swept  away. 
— Thomas  P.  Conant  in  Harper's  Weekly. 

Love's  Ghost 

Is  Love  at  end?    How  did  he  go? 

His  coming  was  full  sweet,  I  know; 
But  when  he  went  he  slipped  away 
And  never  paused  to  say  good-day — 

How  could  the  traitor  leave  me  so? 

There's  something  in  the  summer,  though, 
That  brings  the  old  time  back,  and,  lot 
This  phantom  that  would  bar  my  way 
Is  dead  Love's  ghost. 

His  footfall  is  as  soft  as  snow, 
And  in  his  path  the  lilies  blow; 

He  quenches  the  just-kindled  ray 
With  which  I  fain  would  light  my  way, 
And  bids  me  newerjoys  forego, 

This  tyrant  ghost. 
— Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 

The  Expensive  Word. 
Much  that  is  annoying  in  this  life  is  occasioned 
by  the  use  of  a  high-priced  word  where  a  cheaper 
one  would  do.  In  these  days  of  failure,  shortage 
at  both  ends,  and  financial  stringency  generally, 
I  often  wonder  that  some  people  should  go  on, 
day  after  day,  using  just  as  extravagant  language 
as  they  did  during  the  flush  times.  When  I  get 
hard  up,  the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  economize  in 
my  expressions  in  every-day  conversation.  If 
there  is  a  marked  stringency  in  business,  I  lay 
aside  first  my  French,  then  my  Latin,  and  finally 
my  German.  Should  the  limes  become  greatly 
depressed,  and  failures  and  assignments  become 
frequent,  I  begin  to  lop  off  the  large  words  in  my 
own  language,  beginning  with  "incomprehensi- 
bility," "unconstitutionality,"  etc.,  etc. 

Julius  Csesar's  motto  used  to  be,  "Avoid  an 
unusual  word  as  you  would  a  rock  at  sea,"  and 
Jule  was  right  about  it,  too.  Large  and  unusual 
words,  especially  in  the  mouths  of  ignorant  peo- 
ple, are  worse  than  "  Rough  on  Rats"  in  a 
boarding-house  pie. 

Years  ago  there  used  to  be  a  pompous  cuss  in 
Southern  Wisconsin,  who  was  a  self-made  man 
— extremely  so.  Those  who  used  to  hear  him 
assert  again  and  again  that  he  was  a  self-made 
man,  always  felt  renewed  confidence  in  the  Cre- 
ator. 

He  rose  one  evening,  in  a  political  meeting, 
and,  swelling  out  his  bosom,  as  his  eagle  eye 
rested  on  the  chairman,  he  said  : 

"Mr.  Cheerman!  I  move  you  that  the  cheer  do 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  attend  to  the 
matter  under  discussion,  and-that  sayed  commit- 
tee be  clothed  by  the  cheer  with  ominiscient  and 
omnipotent  powers." 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  the  cheer- 
man  said  he  guessed  that  it  wouldn't  be  neces- 
sary to  put  it  to  a  vote. 

"  I  guess  it  will  be  all  right,  Mr.  Pinkham.  I 
guess  there'll  be  no  declivity  to  that." 

And  so  the  committee  was  appointed  and 
clothed  with  omniscient  and  omnipotent  power, 
there  being  no  declivity  to  it. 

We  had  a  self-made  lawyer  at  one  time,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  who  would  rather  find 
a  seventy-five  cent  word  and  use  it  in  a  speech 
where  it  did  not  belong  than  to  eat  a  good  square 
meal.  He  was  more  latal  to  the  king's  English 
than  O'Dynamite  Rossa.  One  day  he  was  telling 
how  methodical  one  of  the  county  officials  was. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "I  never  saw  a  man  do  so 
much  and  do  it  so  easy.  But  the  secret  of  it  is 
plain  enough.  You  see,  he  has  a  regular  rotunda 
of  business  every  day." 

If  he  meant  anything,  I  suppose  he  meant  a 
routine  of  business,  but  a  man  would  have  to  be 
a  mind-reader  to  follow  him  some  days  when  he 
had  about  six  fingers  of  cough  medicine  aboard, 
and  began  to  paw  around  in  the  dark  and  musty 
garret  of  his  memory  for  moth-eaten  words  that 
didn't  mean  anything. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  went  to  Washington  dur- 
ing the  Guiteau  trial,  and  has  been  telling  us  about 
it  ever  since.  He  is  one  of  those  people  who  don't 
want  to  be  close  and  stingy  about  what  they 
know.  He  likes  to  go  through  life  shedding  in- 
formation right  and  left.  He  likes  togetacrowd 
around  him,  and  then  tell  how  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  time  of  the  "  post  mortise  examina- 
tion." 

"  Boys,  you  may  talk  all  you're  a  mind  to,  but 
the  greatest  thing  I  saw  in  Washington,"  says  he, 
"  was  Dr.  Mary  Walker  on  the  street  every  morn- 
iDg  riding  one  of  these  philosophers.'' 

He  painted  the  top  of  his  fence  green,  last  year, 
so  it  would  "kind  of  combinate  with  his  blinds." 
If  he  would  make  his  big  words  "combinate  " 
with  what  he  means  a  little  better,  he  would  not 
attract  so  much  attention.  But  he  don't  care. 
He  hates  to  see  a  big,  fat  word  loafing  around 
with  nothing  to  do,  so  he  just  throws  one  in  oc- 
casionally—For exercise,  I  guess. 

In  the  Minnesota  Legislature,  in  1867,  they  had 
under  discussion  a  bill  to  increase  the  per  diem  of 
members  from  three  dollars  to  five  dollars.  A 
member  of  the  lower  house,  who  voted  for  the 
measure,  was  hauled  over  the  coals  by  one  of  his 
constituents  and  charged  with  corruption  in  no 
unmeasured  terms.  To  all  this  the  legislator 
calmly  answered  that  when  he  got  down  to  the 
capital  and  found  out  the  awful  price  of  board,  he 
concluded  that  his  "  per  diadem  '  ought  to  be  in- 
creased, and  so  he  supported  the  measure.  Then 
the  belligerent  constituent  said : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  and  acquit  you  of  all 
charges  of  corruption,  for  a  legislator  who  does 
not  know  the  difference  between  a  crown  of  glory 
and  the  price  of  a  day's  work  is  too  big  a  blankety 
blanked  fool  to  be  convicted  of  an  intentional 
wrong." — New  York  Mercury. 


In  Ithaca. 
"  And  now  am  I  greatly  repentingthat  ever  I  left  my  life 
with  thee,  and  the  immortality  thou  didst  promise  me." — 
Letter  of  Odysseits  to  Calypso.     Luciani  Vera  Historia. 

'Tis  thought  Odysseus  when  the  strife  was  o'er 
With  all  the  waves  and  wars,  a  weary  while, 
Grew  restless  in  his  disenchanted  isle, 

And  still  would  walch  the  sunset,  from  the  shore, 

Go  down  the  ways  of  gold,  and  evermore 
His  sad  heart  followed  after,  mile  on  mile, 
Back  to  the  goddess  of  the  magic  wile, 

Calypso,  and  the  love  that  was  of  yore. 

Thou  too,  thy  haven  gained,  must  turn  thee  yet 
To  look  across  the  sad  and  stormy  space, 
Years  of  a  youth  as  bitter  as  the  sea, 
Ah,  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  eyelids  wet, 
Because,  within  a  fair  forsaken  place, 
The  life  that  might  have  been  is  lost  to  thee. 
—Andrew  Lang. 


The  Dying  Ticket-Speculator. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he  awoke,  and 
looked  with  meaningless  eyes  at  those  about  him. 

"  Choice  orchestra-chairs  right  down  in  front," 
he  murmured,  as  his  glance  fell  upon  the  doctor's 
bald  head.  "  Yer  can't  get  anything  at  the  box- 
office,"  he  continued,  as  the  old  physician  turned 
away  to  wipe  his  eyes. 

"He's  going  fast,"  said  the  doctor;  "going 
fast." 

"Yes,"  said  the  dying  speculator;  "they're 
going  off  like  hot  cakes.  Nearly  all  the  best 
places  gone  long  ago.  You  can't  get  anything  at 
the  window  now.  Come,  young  feller,  here's  a 
chance  to  take  your  lady  in  and  give  her  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  show.  Tickets,  sir,  right 
down  in  front;  best  seats  in  the  house!  " 

Then  he  fell  asleep  again;  and  the  night  wore 
on.  It  was  nearly  midnight  when  he  awoke  to 
find  the  doctor  gone,  and  only  two  or  three  of  his 
old  companions  bending  over  him. 

"Only  four  left,"  he  whispered,  softly;  "I 
must  turn'em  in  at  the  box-otfice,  I  guess."  He 
turned  wearily  on  his  pillow,  and  so  fell  asleep, 
babbling  of  green  coupons. — Puck. 


Mr.  Alfred  Bennett,  proprietor  of  the  Town  and 
County  Journal  and  the  Evening  Xtics,  of  Syd- 
ney, New  South  Wales,  arrived  here  on  the 
steamer  Zealandia  with  his  family,  and  is  stop- 
ping at  the  Palace  Hotel.  He  visited  Senator 
Stanford's  Palo  Alto  farm  on  Thursday,  and  will 
remain  here  for  a  couple  of  weeks  prior  to  his  de- 
parture for  England. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE   INNER   MAN. 

With  Ash  Wednesday,  which  fell  on  the  iSth  of 
the  present  month,  Lent  began.  Although  the 
faithful  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  abstain 
from  flesh-meat  everyday  in  Lent — Sundays  ex- 
cepted—and  partake  of  but  one  (ull  meal  in  each 
day,  and  that  not  before  twelve  o'clock,  yet  are 
they  far  from  being  deprived  of  many  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  So  long  as  various  kinds  of 
salt  and  fresh-water  fish — in  season — can  be  ob- 
tained; and  eggs,  which,  in  the  wide  and  ever- 
extending  circle  of  French  cookery,  can  be  pre- 
pared (as  we  are  veritably  informed)  in  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  diflerent  ways,  not  a  stomach 
need  go  anhungered.  Besides,  the  number  of 
maigre  dishes  procurable  in  Lent  is  almost  unlim- 
ited, and  comprises  everything  except  the  flesh  of 
animals  and  birds.  It  was  the  Mairjuis  deCussy, 
Prefect  of  the  palace  of  the  First  Napoleon,  who 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  Reformation  was 
Drought  about  by  the  compulsory  use  of  fish  and 
meagre  fare  on  particular  days.  Here  are  his 
words:  "  The  schism  of  Martin  Luther  was  really 
and  seriously  occasioned  by  the  fastings  and  the 
like  punishments  inflicted  on  the  true  believers 
of  Germany.  The  spiritual  power  should  never 
meddle  with  the  kitchen.  In  consequence  of  this 
fault,  the  situation  of  the  church  was  changed  in 
Europe."  Careme's  thoughts  on  living  on  maigre 
diet  are  equally  curious.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  in  a 
Lenten  kitchen  that  the  cleverness  of  a  cook  can 
shed  a  brilliant  light.  It  was  in  the  Elysee  Im- 
perial, and  by  the  example  of  the  famous  Lagui- 
pierre  and  Robert,  that  I  was  initiated  into  this 
fine  branch  of  the  art,  and  it  is  inexpressible. 
The  years  1793  and  '94,  in  their  terrible  and  de- 
vastating course,  respected  these  famous  men,  and 
when  our  valiant  First  Consul  appeared  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  our  miseries  and  those  of  gastron- 
omy finished.  When  the  Empire  came,  one  heard 
of  soups  and  tntris  maigres.  The  splendid 
maigre  first  appeared  at  the  table  of  the  Princess 
Caroline  Murat.  This  was  the  sanctuary  of  good 
cheer,  and  Murat  was  the  first  to  do  penitence." 
It  was  Murat's  kitchen,  Careme  tells  us,  that  re- 
stored U  bean  maigre  to  mother  church,  and  re- 
created that  grand  cuisine  maigre  it  had  nearly 
lost.  There  is  a  little  book,  entitled  "  How  to 
Cook  Eggs,"  which  contains  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  recipes  for  their  preparation;  thesefol- 
Iowed  up  would  allow  of  more  than  three  differ- 
ent ways  of  serving  eggs  each  day  during  Lent. 


Has  any  housewife  ever  realized  the  alarming 
condition  of  cookery  in  the  benighted  generation 
before  the  invention  of  sugar?  ft  is  really  almost 
too  appalling  to  think  about.  So  many  things 
that  we  now  look  upon  as  all  but  necessaries — 
cakes,  puddings,  made  dishes,  confectionery,  pre- 
serves, sweet  biscuits,  jellies,  cooked  fruits,  tarts, 
etc. —  were  then  practically  quite  impossible. 
Fancy  attempting,  nowadays,  to  live  a  single  day 
without  sugar;  no  tea,  no  coffee,  no  jam,  nopud- 
ding,  no  cake,  no  sweets,  no  hot  toddy  before  one 
goes  to  bed;  the  bare  idea  of  it  is  too  terrible. 
And  yet  that  was  really  the  abject  condition  of 
the  civilized  world  up  to  the  middle  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Horace's  punch  was  sugarless  and  lemon- 
less;  the  gentle  Virgil  never  tasted  the  congenial 
cup  of  afternoon  tea;  and  Socrates  went  from  his 
cradle  to  his  grave  without  ever  knowing  the  fla- 
vor of  peppermint  bull's  eyes.  To  be  sure,  peo- 
ple had  honey ;  but  honey  is  rare,  dear,  and  scanty ; 
it  can  never  have  filled  one-quarter  the  place  that 
sugar  fills  in  our  modern  affections.  Nowadays 
we  get  sugar  from  cane  and  beet-root  in  abun- 
dance, while  sugar  maples  and  palm  trees  of  va- 
rious sorts  afford  a  considerable  supply  to  remoter 
countries.  But  the  childhood  of  the  little  Greeks 
and  Romans  must  have  been  absolutely  unligbted 
by  a  single  ray  of  joy  from  chocolate  creams  or 
taffy. 


Pi 


The  ban  vivants  of  New  York  have  met  wilh  a 
serious  loss  in  the  death  of  one  of  their  most  fa- 
mous cooks,  Miss  Fanny  McGovern,  who,  after 
serving  the  epicurean  tastes  of  the  New  Yorkers 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  died,  on  Christmas  Eve 
at  the  Sinclair  House  in  their  city.  For  thirty- 
five  years  she  had  been  connected  with  the  above 
establishment,  having  been  first  engaged  there  in 
1849  as  head  cook,  which  position  she  held  until 
five  years  ago,  when  she  was  retired  on  a  pension 
with  the  privilege  of  making  all  the  turtle  soup 
consumed  in  the  house,  or  manufacturing  it  for 
her  own  private  emolument.  Green  turtle  soup 
was  one  of  her  specialties,  and  the  excellence  of  it 
brought  her  the  custom  of  many  well-known  fam- 
ilies throughout  the  city.  The  knowledge  of  its 
superior  quality  was  not  confined  to  New  York, 
and  for  some  time  past  her  soup  has  been  put  up 
in  cans  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Our  authority  states  that  when  General  Hancock 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  he  received  a 
large  can  of  the  McGovern  Turtle  Soup  with  tbe 
malcer's  heartiest  wishes  for  his  election. 


Pliny,  the  elder,  over  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  says  that  "  whosoever  wishes  to  become 
stout  must  drink  between  the  courses;  while  he 
who  wishes  to  become  lean  must  thirst  at  his 
meals,  and  afterward  drink  but  little." 

The  pomegranate  was  the  favorite  device  of 
Catharine  of  Arragon.  This  fruit  is  called  from 
"pom me"  and  "granate,"  and  signifies  "apple 
of  Granada."  Granada  was  conquered  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  Catharine's  parents. 


It  was  Charles  Lamb  who  made  the  Latin  pun 
on  the  tea  chest— r«  daces— thou  leachest. 


Whitelaw  Reid  is  a  society  man,  and  the  other 
night  he  was  attending  a  full-dress  party  at  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  houses  in  New  York,  and 
as  he  was  penciling  his  name  on  a  fair  woman's 
dance-card,  a  giggluig  girl  sidled  up  with  the 
tender  inquiry :  "Oh,  Mr.  Reid,  are  you  taking 
notes  for  a  report  in  the  Tribune?*— Buffalo  Ex- 
press. 

»-+— 

Senator  Hoar  is  said  to  be  the  worst  story- 
teller in  the  Senate.  He  likes  to  entertain  his 
friends  by  relating  many  funny  incidents  now  and 
then,  but  they  say  he  would  spoil  the  most  laugh- 
able story  ever  known  in  the  telling  of  it. 


THE   TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

A  Tramp's  Ditty. 
I'm  a  most  poetic  tramp, 

Rumty  turn, 
Though  I'm  said  to  be  a  scamp, 

Rumty  tum. 
Oft  I  watch  the  mating  birds, 
And  the  calmly  grazing  herds, 
'Neath  the  clouds  as  white  as  curds, 

Rumty  tum. 

I  observe  the  golden  grain, 

Rumty  tum, 
As  I  linger  in  the  lane, 

Rumty  tum. 
I  adore  the  violet. 
And  the  snowy  mignonette, 
With  the  early  dew-drop  wet, 

Rumty  tum. 

Oft  I  think  of  summers  spent, 

Rumty  tum, 
Down  in  undulating  Kent, 

Rumty  tum, 
When  the  pimpernel  would  blow, 
And  anemones  aglow 
Saw  me  frisky  as  a  doe, 

Rumty  tum. 

Oft  I  think  about  this  spot, 

Rumty  tum, 
And  our  little  vine-clad  cot, 

Rumty  tum, 
Where  I  chased  the  butterflies 
'Neath  the  cloudless  summer  skies — 
Days  of  tarts  and  mutton-pies, 

Rumty  tum. 

I  have  wandered  but  to  look, 

Rumty  tum, 
For  impressions  for  a  book, 

Rumty  tum. 
When  I  am  in  England  back 
At  this  land  I'll  take  a  whack, 
Ridicule  it,  paint  it  black, 

Rumty  tum.  — Puck. 

♦  — 

The  Cats. 
Hear  the  warbling  of  the  cats- 
Merry  cats  I 

Oh,  I  love  to  hear  the  music  of  their  midnight 
nightly  spats! 
And  they  waltz  around  and  frisk  all, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night. 
In  a  way  so  weird  and  brisk  all, 
While  their  shapely  tails  they  whisk  all 

With  a  Cataline  delight — 
Keeping  time  with  their  tails, 
Like  a  lot  of  Runic  flails, 
To  the  concat-catenation,  sung  in  sundry  sharps 
and  flats, 

Of  a  canticle  on  rats, 

Rats,  rats,  rats,  rats — 
To  a  wild  carniverous  canticle  on  rats! 

Hear  the  turbulent  Tom  cats, 
How  the    catapultic  bootjack   interrupts   their 
fiendish  chats! 
In  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
How  their  ghoulish  outcries  smite 

Portland  fiats! 
From  their  catacoustic  throats 

An  intense 
Cataphonic  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle  cat  that  gloats 
On  the  fence — 
Ah,  the  tabby  cat  that  listens  while  she  gloats, 
To  the  surging  cataclysm  of  their  wild,  catar- 
rhal notes! 

Hear  the  hoarse  grandfather  cats — 
Aged  cats ! 
How  they  make  us  long  to  grasp  a  score  of  rat- 
tling good  brickbats! 
They  have  caught  a  bad  catarrh, 

Caterwauling  at  the  moon! 
(See  it?    Caught  a  bad  cat  R !) 
You  may  hear  them  from  afar, 
Roll  it  like  a  British  R, 
Out  of  tune, 
In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  aged  tabby  cat, 
In  a  futile,  mad  appealing  to  the  deaf,  old  tabby 
cat ! 

Shrieking  higher,  higher, 
Like  a  demon  in  a  fire — 
While  the  little  kitten  cats- 
Infant  cats — 
Sing  an  emulous,  sweet  ditty  of  their  love  for 
mice  and  rats. 

That's 
But  a  rudimental  spasm  of  the  capers  of  cats! 
—  Washington  Hatchet, 


The  Nose  upon  my  Countenance. 

WITH   APOLOGIES   TO   W.   M.   THACKERAY. 

The  nose  upon  my  countenance,  the  winter  air 
inhaling. 
Was  pallid  all  the  summer  time  while  skies  were 
bright  and  clear; 
You  ask  me  why  'tis  ruddy  now,  its  neighbor  feat- 
ures paling; 
It  is  because  the  beer-time's  gone  and  whisky 
days  are  here. 

In  summer  days  I  wore  a  watch;  it  seems  a  weary 
lapse  since 
Its  festive  chain  adorned  my  vest,  its  ticking 
soothed  my  ear; 
And  if,  my  friend,  you  ask  of  me  the  reason  of  its 
absence. 
It  is  because  the  beer  was  cheap  while  whisky 
is  so  dear. 

Thus  each  performs  his  part,  my  friend ;  my  watch 
finds  winter  quarters, 
My  glowing  nose  has  found  a  flush  its  cuticle 
to  dye; 
And  if  you  ask  me  why  I  take  my  quota  of  strong 
waters, 
It  is  because  the  beer's  too  cold,  and  that's  the 
reason  why.  —  G.  H.  Jessop  in  the  fudge. 


What  he  Said. 

A  daring  young  man  named  McCollum, 

Who  was  long,  and  lank,  and  looked  solemn. 

Hit  the  floor  with  his  head, 

And  the  words  that  he  said 

Would  fill  a  newspaper  column. 

— Norristown  Herald, 


OPEX    IXTTER 
To  II.  II.  Gross. 

"November  15,  1885. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Insurance 
Exchange,  held  this  day,  the  following  was  passed : 
'  Voted,  that  the  New  England  Insurance  Ex- 
change, through  their  Secretary,  advise  the  Hay- 
ward  Hand  Grenade  Co.  that  the  circular  issued 
by  the  Harden  Star  Grenade  Co.,  dated  Boston, 
November  1st,  does  not  correctly  state  either  the 
report  of  the  committee  nor  the  sentiment  of  this 
Exchange.'  Yours,  truly, 

"  Arthur  A.  Clarke,  Secretary 
"New  England  Insurance  Exchange." 

Now,  Mr.  Gross,  knowing  as  we  do  your  com- 
plete honesty  and  love  of  truth,  there  is  one  course 
only  for  you  to  pursue.  Please  tell  the  public  that 
your  cards  are  simply  falsifications. 

We,  the  agents  of  the  Hay  ward  Hand  Grenade, 
hereby  publicly  challenge  tbe  agents  of  tbe  Har- 
den Star,  or  any  other  Grenade  in  the  world,  to  a 
competitive  test,  on  the  same  square,  on  the  same 
day,  at  the  same  hour.  Let  the  public  attend  the 
free  show  and  see  the  fun.  We  await  Mr.  Gross's 
answer.  Charles  R.  Sumner  &  Co.f 

205  Front  Street. 


All  about  a  Bustle 
The  wide-spread  popularity  which  bustles  have 
attained  make  them  now  of  especial  interest. 
Every  fashionable  lady  wears  them,  and  no  cos- 
tume is  really  complete  without  the  graceful  bus- 
tle. There  are  a  great  many  styles  of  bustles, 
and  ladies  should  be  very  careful  to  get  those  best 
suited  to  their  shapes.  The  leading  bustle  estab- 
lishment of  this  country,  and  the  only  one  on 
this  coast,  is  Freud's  famous  Corset  House.  This 
enterprising  firm  have  offices  in  Paris  and  New 
York,  where  one  of  its  members  receives  in  ad- 
vance the  choicest  styles.  The  locality  of  Freud's 
Corset  House  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  at 
Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and  10  and  12  Dupont 
streets.  Cozy  dressing  rooms  with  large  mirrors 
are  attended  by  pleasant  salesladies,  where  ladies 
can  try  on  the  different  styles  and  be  perfectly 
suited  and  satisfied  before  purchasing. 


Patti  and  Nlcoliul 

Will  appear,  by  portrait,  in  to-morrow's  Oakland 
Sunday  Morning  Tattler.  Also,  an  excellent 
likeness  of  Emma  Nevada. 


To  Capitalists. 
A  lady  holding  an  interest  in  a  very  success- 
fully operated  Land  Company  in  San  Bernardino 
County,  California,  is  desirous  of  disposing  of 
the  same,  and  will  offer  it  at  a  bargain.  Facts 
and  figures  showing  it  to  be  a  splendid  investment 
can  be  had  by  calling  on  Geo.  A.  Rankin  or  F. 
W.  Beardslee,  330  Pine  Street,  Rooms  14,  15,  and 
16,  San  Francisco. 


—  S.  Freidenrich.  Instruction  given  in 
Piano  and  Harmony,  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  or 
at  pupils'  residences.  Address  care  M.  Gray,  206 
Post  Street. 

. »  ♦  « 

—  A  LADY  THOROUGHLY   FAMILIAR  WITH  THE 

routes  of  travel  in  Continental  Europe,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  etc.,  would  like  to  take  charge  of  young 
ladies  going  abroad.  Unexceptionable  references. 
Address  Traveler,  this  office. 


—  Mrs.  Henry  Norton,  Teacher  of  Sing- 
ing,  has  removed  from  1505  Washington  Street  to 
1706  Larkin  Street. 


—  The  partnership  heretofore  existing 
between  J.  J.  Newsom  and  J.  Gash,  Architects, 
is  this  day  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 

Newsom  &  Gash. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.Stocktonfover  drug  store).  Office  hours,  9105. 


—  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &   Rulofson's  new   Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


Nourishing,hygienic,Ghirardelli's  SolubleCocoa 


—  The  most  complicated  cases  of  defect- 
ive  vision  thoroughly  diagnosed.    Muller's. 


MAGNETIC. 


MRS.  OR    BEIGHLE  has  removed  to  618  EDDY 
STREET.    Galvanic  Healer— Xatural  Battery. 

Diagnosis  without  questioning.     Hours,   1  to  4;  Ladies 
and  Children  only. 


MARY  0.  STANTON 

lil'VS   OK   COMMISSION 

Dry  and  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery,  etc. 

ADDRESS 
Argonaut  Ofllce,  213  Dupont  Street,  S.  F. 

tSTOrders  from  the  country  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

English,  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  children.  1222  Pine  St. 


SIRS.    ROBERT    II.    GRISWOLD 

AND  DAUGHTERS,  assisted  by 

Miss  Georglana  B.  Ford,  from  Bit.  Holyoke- 
Semlnary, 

Receive   a   limited   number  of  pupils   in    their  school   at 
Lyme,  Conn.,  on  the  Shore  Line  branch  of  N.  Y.  &  N.  H. 
R.    R.     House   large,   warm,   healthful.      Instruction   in* 
eludes  Latin,  German,  French,  Mathematics:  special  ad-  j 
vantages  for  piano,  harp,  guitar,  singing,  drawing,  paint-  I 
ing,  art,  embroidery,  etc.     Terms  mooerate. 

References— Chief-Justice  M.  R.  Waite,  Washington,  I 
D.  C- ;  Prof.  E.  E.  Salisbury.  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Prof.  | 
Maurice  Perkins,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  I 
John  H.  Boalt,  San  Faancisco,  CaJ. 


IMS 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship  **» 
Telegraphy. 

F-  r.  E&LLD,  Preddent.  C  S.  HALET,  S^reUrj. 

£3TSEND  FOR  CIRCUUUL^J 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE 

21  Fat  St, 
San  Francisco 


WAKEFIELD 

KATTA>  COMPANY,  644  Market  Street. 
Tne  Finest 


Hunpafct 


LAXATIVE. 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fattos 

"  THE      RICHEST      OF     NATURAL 
APERIENT    WATERS." 

Baron  Lietaig. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE  &  GENTLE." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp., 

London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglastful 'before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE  GENUINE  BDT  WITH  TNE  BIDE  LABEL. 
For  sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &.  CO. 

Ke.  IS  Front  Street.  San  Francisco. 


A  Profitable  Business  Easily  Learne 


GOLD,    SILVER,    AND    M(KEI.    PLATI3H 

"DDIPIT  <tQ  VLf\  In  order  to  meet  a  long^i 
i  JTllLL  vDOiOUw  want  for  a  convenient  a 
portable  PLATIM.  Al'PABATrs,  with  which  m 
one  can  do  the  finest  quality  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Nick 
Plating,  on  Watches,  Chains,  Rings,  Knives,  Forks,*1 
Spoons,  I  have  made  the  above  low-priced  set,  consi 
ing  of  Tank  lined  with  Acid  proof  Cement,  Three  Cells 
Battery  that  will  deposit  3=  pennyweights  of  metal  adi 
Hanging  Bars.  Wire,  Gold  Solution,  one  quart  of  SD» 
Solution,  aud  half  a  gallon  of  Nickel.  Also,  a  box 
Bright  Lustre,  that  wi  I  give  the  metal  the  bright  and  li 
trous  appearence  of  finished  work.  Remember,  these  • 
lutions  are  not  exhausted,  but  will  plate  any  number 
articles  if  the  SIMPLE  book  of  instructions  is  follow* 
Any  one  can  do  it.  A  woman's  work.  For  fifty  ciH 
extra  wilt  send  Six  Chai  s  or  Rings,  that  can  be  Gi 
Plated  and  sold  for  Two  Dollars  more  than  the  whole  0 
fit  costs.  Our  Bo-k,  "Gold  and  Silver  for  thr  Peopi 
which  offers  unrivaled  inducements  to  a'l,  sent  FREE, 
not  successful  can  be  returned  and  exchanged  for  B 
than  its  value.  Remember,  this  is  a  practical  outfit,  ax 
will  warrant  it,  or  it  can  be  returned  at  my  expense.  V 
be  sent  C.  O  D.  if  desired,  upon  receipt  of  $t-_o,  balai 
to  be  collected  when  delivered.  Next  sixe  outfit 
Tank  12x10x6.  only  $5x0.  Try  it.  Profits  over  jflH 
cent.  Book  sent  Fkek.  Address  Frederick  I. iv  " 
96  and  oS  Fulton  St..  New  York. 

Send  Po  tal  Card  for  Magic  Lantern  Catalogue. 
will  contain  an  offer  that  no  energetic  man  will  refu* 
plan  which  will  give  you  the  use  of  a  Lantern  for  the  »| 
tcr,  with  very  little  cost.  From  $10  to  $a;  can  be  reallj 
from  a  single  Magic  Lantern  Exhibition.  Address  Fir 
hkickLowbv,  96  and  98  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.    P.O.  Box  13 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At   the  old  established  place,  So.  651   Sacranlft 
Street,  first  house  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


.OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOCUE  FOR  ri85,  OF 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN."! 


fall  of   valunblo  cnlt 

evcrvtbliiif  new  atul  rare  in  Seed*  nnd  IMniil* 

to  cover  i*oMaK«.'(c  cent*;.    To  custonun  ol  last  a 


ed  pi Mes,  and  pmbmcinc 
ne  mulled  on  receipt  ofBtampi 
1  sent  free  without  application. 


PETER  HENDERSON  <fc  CO., 

35  &.  37  CORTLANDT  STREET,  HEW  YORK. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No, 
713  Dupont  Street ',  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2^5; 
three  months,  $r^o;  payable  in  advance — Post- 
age prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4£0  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 

The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

Address  all  communications  to  "  The  Argonaut, 
No.  313  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco" 

A.  P.  STAN70N,  Business  Manager. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at, 
S.V>  FBAXt'ISCO. 


8.00  A. 
•4.OO  P. 
8.00  A, 
8.00    A. 

*3-3°  *■ 

7.3O  A, 
4.OO    P. 

•5.00  p. 
3-3°  p- 
7.00  p. 

IO.OO    A. 

3.OO    P. 

7-00    P. 

8.00    A, 

7.30    A, 

3.O0    A. 

3.OO   P. 

4.OO  P. 
•4.OO    P. 

7.30    A. 

7.3a    A. 

•3.30  p. 

•9.3O    A. 


From  Jan.  4,  1SS5. 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa. . 


-Colfax , 

.Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland. 

.Gait  via  Martinez 

.  lone  via  Livermore 

.Knight's  Landing 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

Mojave,  Dennng,  I  Express 

El  Pass,  and  Ea.-t  i  Emigrant .. 

-Niles  and  Haywards 

IOgden  and  East  1  Express 
"        "        "    I  Emigrant 

.  Red  Bluff  ilia  Marysville 

.Sacramento  via  Livermore , 

"  via  Benicia , 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

-Sacramento  River  Steamers 

.San  Jose , 


.Stockton  via  Livermore. 

"         via  Martinez  . . , 

.  Tolare  and  Fresno 


ARRIVE 

(from) 


1. 10  A. 
i.40  p. 
i.40  p. 
i.40  P. 

I.40   A. 

1.40  p. 


40  A, 
40  P. 
40  P. 
40  P. 
IO  A. 
IO  A, 
OO  A. 
40  P. 
40  P. 
40  A. 
40  P. 


,  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  dally. 

'0  BAST  OAKLAND  — *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7-00,  7-3°>  S.oo, 
B.30,  ;.;;,  ;  5:,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30!  12.00,  12.30, 
1.011,  1.30,  2.00,  z.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.3;, 
6.so,  6.30,  7.00,  8.0a,  O.OO,  10.00,    II.OO,  *I2.00. 

0  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  *7-«>,  '7.3c,  *S.cc, 
•B.30,  *3JOi  *4-oo,  '4.30,  *=-oo,  *5-30, 'S.oo,  *6.30,  9.0c. 

'0    FRUIT   VALE    (via  Alameda)  —  *g-3o   a.   m.,   6.30, 

1 11.".  *I2-00    P.  K. 

0    ALAMEDA— *6.30,    *6.^,    7.00,   *7-3°.    8-oo,    *8-3o, 
9.0c,  9-30,  ic.oo,  X  10.3c,  11.00,  Jii. 30,  12.00,  {12.30,  I.OQ, 
J1.30,  a.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.0c,  6.30, 
7.00,  S.oo,  g.oo,  ia.00,  11.00.  *i2.oo. 
'„"'      '0  BERKELEY— •6.00,  "6.30,   7.00,   *7«3o.  8.00,  r3.3o, 

9.OO,    to. 30,    IC.OO,    110.30,    II.OO,  {11.30,    I2.O0,  I. OO,  2.O0, 

3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.C0,  5-30,  'j, re.  6.30,  7.00,  S.OO,  g.oo, 
io.oc,  II.OO,  '12.00. 

0  WEST  BERKELEY— ' 6.00,  '£.30,  7.00,  *7.3°i  t8.co, 
..:        *8.3C,  9.00,  10.00,    11.00,    ti.00,    2.0c,    3. co,    4.00,  "4.30, 
5.00,  "5.30,  6. co,  '6,3c,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

Uk     ram    FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  *6.53,  "7.23,  *7-53.  '8.23 
•8-53i    *9>a3»  •10-21.   V23.    *4-53.    '5-23.   *5-53»    "6-=3 

4  0     ,6-53.  7.25.  9-5°- 

ram  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *$.  15,  '5.45,  {6.45, 
9-i5»  *3.i5. 

**'      rom  EAST  OAKLAND — *5.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

S.OO,    S.30,    9.00,    9.3O)     IO.OO,      10.30,     II.OO,    11-30,    12.00, 

—      13.30,  1-00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.3=,  5.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7-57.  8.57.  9-57.  10.57. 

w-    '^m  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 

_^        East  Oakland. 

-om   ALAMEDA — '5.22,  *5.52,   *6.22,  6.52,  '7.22,  7.52, 

I  *8.22,  8.52,  9-22,  9.52,  t  13.32,  10.52,  jtl. 22,  II.52,  (l2.22, 
12.52,  tl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    3.52,    9.52,    IO.52. 

om  BERKELEY— *5. 15,  '5-45,  '0.15,  6-45.  *7-*5»  7-45) 

•B.15,   8.45,   tg.i5,    9.45.     tio.15,    10.45.    t"-»5.    "-45. 

'  .      12.45,  i-45»  2-45.  3-45.  4-*5.  4-45.  5-*5.  5-45.  °-I5i   C-45- 

_      7*45.  a-45.  9-45.  10,45. 

-£,     om    WEST    BERKELEY— *s -45.    *6.i5,    6-45.    *7-i5. 

7-45.  8.45,   tg.xs,    9.45.    10.45.   t«-45»    1-45.   **45.  3-45. 

FLtf    !M5i  *5-i5.  5-45.  *o-*5»  °'45i  *7-*5- 


Creek  Route, 
om  SAN   FRANCISCO— *7. 15,  g.iS,  ii.i5j  1.15,  3.15, 

am  OAKLAND — '6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  *-i5i  4-i5> 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


I  Sundays  only. 


'Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


N.  TOWNE, 

Geo.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tlct.  Agt. 


i  PRIZE 


Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re 
ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  good: 
rhicb  will  help  all,  of  either  sex, 


e  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
rtunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sore.  At  once  ad- 
■  ss  TRUE  &  CO..  Augusta,  Maine. 


i- 


ft 

ST 
sit ; 


JOHN    GASH, 
ARCHITECT, 

perinlendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

33,  third  Soot,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Call- 
Take  elevator. 


VALL  PAPERS, 


Stffl' 


FRESCOING, 


1 


HTERIOR  DECORATING 


WISDOW   SHADES. 


W.   CLARK   &   CO, 


04fi  and  647  Market  street. 


BROAD  GAUGE. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco  : 


MENC1NG   NOV.  16,  1884. 


f  6.50  A.M. 
8.3O  A.M. 
IO.4O    A.M. 

•  3.30  P.M. 
4.30  P.M. 

•  5.15  P.M. 
6.30   P.M. 


S.30  A.M. 
10-40  A.M. 
•3.30  P.M. 

4.30  F-M. 


IO.4O   A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 


IO.4O   A.M. 

'3.30  P.M. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and. 
Mcnlo  Park -. 


s.  F. 


35  A.M. 
,IO  A.M. 
.03   A.M. 

C2  A.M. 
.36    F.M. 

02  P.M. 
.08    P.M. 


-Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville . . 
Salinas,  and  Monterey. . . 


-Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


WatsonvUle 

Aptos,  Soquel  (Camp  Capltola), 
and  Santa  Cruz 


3.36  P.M. 
5.o3  p.m. 


10.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |      6.08  p.! 


'  Sundays  excepted,     t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  fumisned  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets — at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Pa- 
raiso  and  Paso  Roblcs  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

Fob  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning,  good  for 

return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy,  San 

Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
Foe  Saturday,  Sunday,  and   Monday — Sold  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C-  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SArCEXXTG— SAN   BAFAEL— SAN  Q  I!  EH  TIN, 
via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  November  17,  1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

9.OO,  II.30  A.  M.,  3.45,    5.15  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  a.  m.,  1.30,  5.00  p.  m.     To  Sauce- 
lito  only,  11.30  a.  m, 
Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days) — 7.45,  g.oo  a.  m., 
12-15.  3-35.  ?•  M. 
(Sundays) — 7.55,  10.00  a.  m.,  12.00  M.,  3.15,  5.00  p.  M. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days}— 8. 1-,  9.30  a.m.,  loo, 
4.15  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.30,  ro.35  a.  m.,  12.30,  3.50,  5.40  p.  m. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  2.15  P.  M. 


11.30  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  S.  F.  at  1.30  p.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  M,1U  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualafa,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey  s 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,  and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO   MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:    Fairfax,  Ji;    Camp  Taylor,  £2;   Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  To  males,  $3-50 ;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Piont 

Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  fi.40  p.  m. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.75  ;  Point  Reyes,  $2, 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  408   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


YOIXMES    1    TO    XV,    INtEX'SIVE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake-proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
loin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  gloss  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
Its  carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  la 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
Axueric&n  or  Fiuopeiu  plan.  The  reatam- 
raict  I*  tha  yisert  Id  tut  <dty* 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEASISHIP  ro.HPAM 

FOR  JAPAN   AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  2  o'clock  P.  M,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1885.  From  San  Francisco 

San  Pablo Tuesday,  March  loth 

Oceanic Thursday,  April  16th 

Arabic Tuesday,  April  2  8th 

San  Pablo Tuesday,  June  2d 

Oceanic Thursday,  July  9th 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  retoxn  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74.  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gho.  H.  Rich,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  20a 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

<ity  of  Toklo March  5 

City  of  New  York March  19 

At  2  o'clock  f.m.    Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

Granada February  2  8 

At  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  MANZANILLO,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPER- 
ICO,  ACAJUTLA,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA, 
LA  LIBERTAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  AUCKLAND  and   SYDNEY,  calling  at    HONO- 
LULU. 

Zealand ia Saturday,  March  14,  at  2  o'clock  p.  k. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO, 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  fallows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C-,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  .V .,  on  March  7th,  15th,  23d,  and  31st,  and  April 
3th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter.  The  last  steamer  of 
each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Compa- 
ny's steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  u. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  q  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  2r4  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


Agents  for  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
r.  I..  G.  STEELE  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


So.  310  SASSOJU  STREET, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137- 

COWEX,   PORTER  &  CO. 

FENEKAL    DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Church,     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.COWRN.  D.  H.  SCHCTLBR.  I.  W.  FORTES. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE     NEVADA     BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up   capital 93.000,000  In  Solrt. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C  Flood)  President: 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  M&ckay. 

J.  S.  Angnsi  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  6a  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Llm'd. 


TUJE   BAAK   OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital . 


- 93,000,000 


William  Alvobd „. President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AWENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  tne  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Trenioii  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Inlon  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  London, 
N.  ZI.  Rothschild  A  Sons;  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand; 
China,  Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Maln,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo* 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


South  British    and   National   Fire 

and  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Capital,  $2o,coc,cc<7.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders. 

The  city  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capital,  $1:,     o,-c. . 

The  Standard  Marine  Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverpool.     Capital,  $5,30.-  ,«rc. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.    Instituted  1E05 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Nortkern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1336. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1Z57. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  _    ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager, 

Pacific  Branch  Orcce,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery   Streets   (Safe  Deposit   Building),  San  Fran* 


COMMERCIAL     IIVSUKAIVCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIBE    AND    MJBOS. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Fiandscs  (Sals 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME  MUTUAL,  KVSURAJKCE  CO. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  rip  In  Gold) 1300,000  06 

Assets,  Jan.  1,  1S84 758,475  13 

PRESIDENT I.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  I.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


HUTCHIXSOX     &    MASS, 

IXS1KASCE  AGEICI. 

332  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  aad  304  Sansome  St. 
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W.  L.  Chalmers, 
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II.  M.  NEWHALL  &.  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE   PACIFIC  COAST 
Office,  309  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

•^— FOR— 

Gardens,  Mills,  Mines,  A  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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H.  M.  NEWHALL  Sc  CO. 

General  Shipping  and  Commission 
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800  Sansome  St.,  Sail  Frandaeo,  CmL 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


» 


According  to  Olympian  tradition,  Minerva 
sprang,  full  panoplied,  from  the  brow  of  Jove; 
but  this  is  the  only  debut  on  record  where  the 
fining  hand  of  time  and  the  smooth  polish  of  ex- 
perience were  not  wanting  to  make  a  complete 
and  harmonious  whole. 

Mr.  Henry  Guy  Carleton,  as  a  playwright,  is  a 
debutant,  and  it  is  only  as  the  work  of  a  debut- 
ant that  "  Victor  Durand  "  is  a  remarkable  play. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  can  have  made 
it  such  a  success  in  New  York,  but  the  prestige  of 
the  theatre  and  the  thorough  excellence  of  the 
cast  must  have  had  much  to  do  with  it.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  Osmond  Tearle  could  not 
have  had  a  part  more  pertinently  written  to  his 
style  than  this  of  Victor  Durand.  Nature  has 
given  him  an  open,  candid,  ingenuous  face,  and 
his  art,  which  is  rarely  fine  or  subtle,  consists 
almost  entirely  of  a  manly  and  earnest  style. 
Madame  Favart,  a  bride  in  the  very  last  stages  of 
infatuation,  alludes  constantly  to  the  honesty 
and  nobility  to  be  read  in  her  husband's  face.  As 
personated  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morrison,  Victor  Du- 
rand does  not  carry  this  typical  figurehead. 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Lewis  Morrison's  face  is 
that  of  a  Mephisto— lean,  pointed,  sharp,  and 
marked. 

One  can  see  how  admirably  he  may  have  fitted 
into  the  part  of  the  Baron  de  Mersac,  although 
as  played  by  Mr.  Gerald  Eyre  this  becomes 
simply  no  part  at  all;  but  one  can  not  help  recog- 
nizing that  although  Lewis  Morrison  is,  in  the 
abstract,  a  very  good  actor,  he  is  most  inappro- 
priately cast  as  Victor  Durand. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  general  inappropriateness  of 
the  cast  which  makes  it  all  unsatisfactory. 
Enough  of  the  mechanism  of  the  play  is  visible 
to  show  that  each  part  has  been  deliberately  made 
to  become  prominent  by  turns,  and  that  each  has 
been  very  clearly  marked  out  in  its  especial  line. 
Victor  Durand  himself  is  so  handsome,  noble,  and 
honest-looking  a  fellow  as  to  justify  a  woman's 
fond  infatuation,  and  to  permit  of  his  being  taken 
on  trust  even  by  that  shrewd  business  veteran, 
an  American  father  who  has  made  money  enough 
to  go  to  Paris  to  live.  Therefore  Lewis  Morrison 
is  personally  inappropriate.  Furthermore,  his 
dramatic  goodness — a  line  in  whose  playing  he  is 

Serhaps  unaccustomed — is  of  a  somewhat  limp, 
accid,  even  feminine,  order.  Victor  Durand 
is  a  strong  man,  who  has  had  the  daring  to  escape 
from  the  galleys,  and  the  courage  to  live  in  his 
own  country  afterward,  and  has  an  apparent 
front  for  any  fate.  Conscious  innocence  gives  a 
man  some  strength,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  imagined  virility  intended  in  the  rest.  But 
Lewis  Morrison  as  Victor  Durand  is  a  man  whom 
pale  melancholy  has  marked  for  her  own,  and  who 
succumbs  to  it  from  the  beginning  in  the  most 
hopeless  and  heart-breaking  manner. 

No  matter  how  well  he  does  according  to  his 
lights,  no  matter  how  lustily  the  gallery  cheers, 
one  only  feels  that  Lewis  Morrison  is  doing  very 
well,  but  at  the  same  time  sets  up  quite  another 
Victor  Durand  in  one's  mind. 

Rose  Favart,  the  heroine,  is  one  of  those  soft, 
clinging,  loving  women,  who  take  the  honey- 
moon  very  intensely,  and  so  exhaust  the  caressing 
expletives  of  the  tender  passion  that  they  are 
likely  to  give  out  and  leave  the  loved  one  to  a 
diet  of  husks  soon  after  the  honeymoon  has 
waned.  • 

In  "Victor  Durand"  the  newly  married  pair 
spoon  throughout  an  entire  act  with  a  vigor,  a 
heartiness,  a  sustained  abandon,  which  certainly 
becomes  embarrassing  to  an  audience.  It  re- 
minds one  of  that  trite  story  of  a  French  woman, 
who,  after  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  adulterous  drama  in  the  French  capital,  quiv- 
ered with  embarrassment  over  a  tender  scene  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  in  a  London  play,  and 
hysterically  entreated  some  one  to  ring  down  the 
curtain,  as  she  feared  the  lovers  were  actually  go- 
ing to  kiss.  One  felt  something  like  this  at  "  Vic- 
tor Durand."  Such  excessive  love-making  really 
required  excessive  privacy,  and  it  was  only  when 
it  transpired  later  that  it  was  put  in  by  way  of 
drawing  sharpcontrasts  that  it  was  quite  forgiven. 
Neither  does  Rose  Wo  id  altogether  shine  in  this 
sort  of  thing.  She  is  a  very  clever  actress  in  some 
lines,  and  every  one  is  very  glad  to  welcome  her 
back  to  California,  but  she  is  a  trifle  hard,  not  to 
say  grim,  for  the  fatuous  fondness  of  Mrs.  Victor 
Durand — a  fault  of  nature  rather  than  of  art. 

The  Baron  de  Mersac  is  so  badly  travestied  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Gerald  Eyre,  so  shorn  of  all  that 
originally  belonged  to  him,  that  it  is  only  through 
report  that  we  know  what  he  may  have  been  in 
New  York.  It  is  doubtless  intended  that  he 
should  be  a  polished  villain  with  a  fair-seeming 
front.  As  such,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  Lewis 
Morrison,  with  his  marked,  characteristic  face, 
and  a  certain  courtesy  of  manner  peculiar  to  him, 
made  of  the  Baron  de  Mersac  all  that  Mr.  Henry 
Guy  Carleton  most  fondly  desired. 

Mr.  Gerald  Eyre,  on  the  contrary,  having  start- 
ed in  with  the  idea  of  detected  villainy,  assumed 
an  expression  of  detected  villainy  in  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  carried  it  with  him  to  the  bitter  end. 
This  expression  did  not  confine  itself  to  his  face, 
but  went  all  over  him  all  the  way  down  to  his 
heels.  He  quivered,  and  trembled,  and  wiggled, 
and  wobbled!  with  detected  villainy.  He  leaned 
against  chairs,  and  the  weight  of  his  emotion  al- 
most spun  them  from  under  him.  He  clutched 
the  tables,  and  they  began  to  pirouette  toward 
the  footlights.  He  seized  the  mantel-shelf,  and 
the  walls  tremb'.ed.  His  bravado  he  expressed, 
as  all  stage  villains  do,  in  an  unlimited  supply  of 
tobacco.  It  is  always  amusing  to  watch  an  au- 
dience when  a  villain  lights  his  cigar.  A  deep, 
lense  hush  falls  upon  the  assembly,  every  glance 
is  fixed  upon  him  with  round-eyed  interest,  as  if 


the  catching  of  the  little  flame  were  the  signal  for 
the  success  of  his  machinations,  and  all  the 
morality  of  the  play  was  to  go  up  in  a  dynamitic 
explosion.  Mr.  Gerald  Eyre  lit  cigarettes  with 
the  recklessness  of  a  Rothschild,  but  this  and  his 
chronic  detected  villainy  made  up  all  there  was  of 
the  famous  Baron  de  Mersac. 

Mr.  George  Osboume,  as  Septimus  Severus 
Tubb,  made  one  of  his  happy  hits.  He  looked 
like  a  clever  pen-and-ink  sketch  from  Life,  and 
only  needs  a  shade  more  of  naturalness  in  his 
speech  to  be  a  very  good  reproduction  of  the  arti- 
cle he  simulates.  He  is  a  very  welcome  bit  of 
comedy,  too,  for  Dr.  Randolph,  the  familiar  fam- 
ily friend  of  the  French  play,  is  totally  lacking  in 
that  unctuous  comedy  with  which  it  is  the  custom 
to  furnish  forth  this  personage  in  the  drama.  Not 
to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  Mr.  Thayer  is  as 
hard  as  the  nether  millstone,  as  grim  and  inflexi- 
ble as  judgment,  while  the  small  matter  of  make- 
up to  which  he  has  condescended  is  as  patchy  and 
crude  as  the  veriest  amateur's.  If  the  venerable 
Walter  Leman  becomes  absurd  for  a  moment,  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  playwright  and  not  his  own. 
He  is  always  a  striking  and  handsome  figure  on 
the  stage,  but  when  he  seizes  his  beautiful  locks 
and  cries,  "  By  these  white  hairs,  the  halo  of  mine 
age,"  Mr.  Carleton  seems  to  have  done  a  bit  of 
"fine  writing"  which  borders  closely  upon  the 
absurd.  Even  poets  do  not  say  "  mine  age"  col- 
loquially, and  a  staid,  comfortable,  prosaic  Amer- 
ican merchant  breaking  out  into  this  kind  of 
heroics,  even  in  his  dark  hour,  is  simply  funny. 

This  line  gives  the  key  to  much  that  is  objec- 
tionable in  the  play.  It  is  exaggerated,  over- 
wrought, strained,  redundant,  ana  prolix.  Al- 
though the  crises  are  all  rather  skillfully  wrought 
up  at  last,  they  do  so  much  preliminary  talking 
that  the  patience  is  taxed  with  every  scene.  There 
are  even  some  anti-climaxes,  an  almost  unpar- 
donable fault,  as  in  the  recognition  of  the  portrait 
by  Paul  Dean,  and  the  entire  history  of  the  note 
case  seems  trivial  and  badly  managed. 

Withal,  Victor  Durand  is  something  more  than 
the  skeleton  of  a  very  powerful  play.  *There  is 
no  particular  reason  why  it  should  have  been 
French,  except  for  the  galley  mark.  It  might 
just  as  well  have  been  laid  in  Brooklyn  or  Phila- 
delphia, for  all  the  French  flavor  that  it  has. 

It  is  most  sumptuously  mounted  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre,  and  every  care  has  been  lavished 
upon  it.  But  it  is  not  the  great  play  it  has  been 
represented  to  be,  though  a  capital  effort  for  a 
debutant,  and  certainly  a  foretaste  of  something 
very  good  to  come.  The  author  has  strong  dra- 
matic perception,  much  skill  in  grouping  his  in- 
cidents, and  a  literary  style  which  only  needs 
careful  pruning  to  be  good.  For  the  rest,  one  can 
not  help  thinking  that  much  judicious  advertising 
has  helped  "Victor  Durand  "  to  its  phenomenal 


No  one  in  California  is  more  amused  at  the 
pictures  drawn  upon  the  stage  of  the  pioneer 
days  than  the  pioneers  themselves.  This  Cali- 
fornia which  the  poets  and  story-tellers  have 
woven  out  of  dreamland,  and  which  the  play- 
wrights have  picked  up  with  skilled  fingers  and 
so  fastened  it  in  our  minds  that  we  have  grown 
to  look  upon  it  as  the  real  thing,  is  a  clever  trav- 
esty to  them.  And  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  a  true 
enough  picture  in  the'  main;  and  it  is  only  be- 
cause they  can  not  see  the  hard  facts  of  their  early 
life  through  a  pink  cloud  of  ideality  that  this  hazy 
vista  of  the  years  seems  unnatural  to  them.  But 
however  like  or  unlike  the  days  of  '49  may  have 
been  to  the  pictures  we  know  of  them,  this 
much  is  certain :  that  somewhere  in  the  desola- 
tion which  surrounds  every  old  mining  town  in 
California,  among  the  abandoned  tunnels  and 
deserted  diggings,  there  are  phantoms  of  the  gold- 
en daySj  wonderfully  like  to  McKee  Rankin's 
"  Old  'Forty-nine." 

Their  past  shrouded  in  silence,  their  identities 
buried  under  aliases,  with  habits  and  forms  of 
speech  which  came  with  the  new  life  in  the  mines, 
and  clung  to  them  all  these  years— with  the  gray 
of  time  in  their  long,  grizzled  beards,  and  the  tan 
of  many  suns  in  their  wrinkled  faces,  and  a  queer, 
dry  humor  which  they  seem  to  inhale  in  the  high 
altitudes  of  the  Sierras,  there  is  a  little  army  of 
them  left — a  beggarly  little  army,  perhaps — very, 
very  like  to  McKee  Rankin's  "Old  "Forty-nine." 
It  seems  a  pity  such  a  gem  should  be  set  in  such 
cheap,  shabby,  conventional  play;  but  it  is  a 
piece  of  purest  art,  and  shines  with  no  less  lus- 
tre for  the  lack  of  a  worthy  setting. 

"  'Forty-nine"  seems  to  be  located  long  after 
the  days  of  '49,  by  the  comparison  of  dates;  but 
perhaps  there  are  a  few  anachronisms  left  even 
yet  in  the  hotel  at  Downieville.  Perhaps  Downie- 
ville,  even  at  this  late  day,  would  be  astonished 
to  see  the  office  of  her  chief  hotel  furnished  with 
a  large  assortment  of  bell-boys  awaiting  the  word 
of  command.  The  truth  is,  the  bell-boy  is  not 
yet  extant  in  the  Sierra.  But  Downieville's  hair 
would  stand  on  end  if  it  could  see  Mississip  in 
all  her  glory.  That  tall,  stalwart,  beautiful 
woman,  Miss  Alma  Stuart  Stanley,  has  made  this 
person  up  with  a  daring  recklessness  and  aban- 
don which  only  belong  to  the  days  of  '49.  The 
pioneers  tell  us  that  in  the  silver  palaces  of  sin 
which  lined  the  main  street  of  every  mountain 
town,  beautiful  women  like  Mississip  dealt  the 
cards  with  practiced  hands  and  raked  big  sacks 
of  nuggets  in.  But  the  female  professional  gam- 
bler passed  away  early  in  the  history  of  the  gold- 
hunt,  and  Mississip  is  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  too  late,  but  very  like  the  described  sirens 
of  '49.  Whether  she  is  like  or  unlike,  the  audi- 
ence takes  it  as  a  personal  grievance  that  she 
only  appears  in  the  first  act. 

Mrs.  McK.ee  Rankin,  as  Carrots,  is  the  most 
delightful  of  all  the  impossibilities  that  have 
played  "M'liss"  under  her  various  forms  and 
aliases.  There  is  not  the  faintest  dash  of  coarse- 
ness or  vulgarity  in  anything  she  does,  but  she 
rattles  oH  her  slang  with  a  warm,  tremendous 
ease  which  makes  you  hold  your  breath  with 
amazement,  and  is  the  untutored  child  of  nature 
to  the  very  limit  of  the  term.  She  was  the  grave, 
deep-eyed,  serious  Billy  Piper  the  last  time  she 
came,  and  it  is  something  of  a  shock  during  the 
first  half-hour  to  find  yourself  constantly  laugh- 
ing at  her;  but  it  is  like  a  good  douche,  you  en- 
joy it  all  the  more  for  the  shock.  She  is  a  very 
fascinating  woman  who  charms  you,  you  can  not 
tell  why,  and  if  her  Carrots  can  not  be  called  a 
piece  of  art,  and  placed  beside  her  husband's 
Forty-nine,  it  is  because  his,  like  all  true  art,  is 
a  wonderful  copy  from  nature,  while  there  never 


was  anything,  in   nature  or  out  of  it,   just  like 
Carrots. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rankin  are  very  well  supported 
in  their  ridiculous  play,  and  there  is  a  kind  of 
scent  of  the  fragrant  muuntain  pine  in  it,  which 
redeems  it  from  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  melo- 
drama. 

Meantime  all  the  managers  are  trembling  at  the 
prospect  that  lies  before  them  wi'h  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  opera  season.  And  the  ticket-holders 
find  themselves  in  the  very  absurd  position  of 
having  nothing  to  grumble  about.  This,  when 
grumbling  has  heretofore  been  one  of  the  choicest 
privileges  of  the  opera  season. 

For  what  is  there  to  grumble  about? 

Without  a  word  of  coaxing,  without  a  pat  on 
the  back,  without  the  exercise  of  any  finesse 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  public,  Mapleson  has 
laid  out  a  first-week's  programme  which  is  simply 
irreproachable.  Patti  and  Scalchi  are  to  sing  to- 
gether, Patti  is  to  sing  twice,  Scalchi  twice, 
Emma  Nevada  twice,  and  Fursch-Madi  twice. 
No  one  talks  or  thinks  much  of  Fursch-Madi;  but 
when  she  has  once  sung  there  will  be  a  revolution 
in  her  favor.  We  shall  still  have  Giannini  left, 
and  rumor  hath  it  that  De  Anna,  a  baritone  whn 
surpasses  Galassi  in  the  music  of  his  voice,  is 
to  start  us  off  on  another  of  our  fierce  inflamma- 
tions of  enthusiasm. 

I  had  a  letter  from  a  poet,  the  other  day,  who, 
after  four  pages  of  description,  in  the  choicest 
English,  of  a  bed  of  roses  into  which  fate  had 
kindly  flung  him,  exhausted  his  rhapsodies,  and 
burst  into  the  base  vernacular  with,  "O  g"sh! 
what  larks  1  " 

Apropos  of  the  coming  opera  season,  who  that 
has  been  lucky  enough  to  get  a  ticket  will  not 
respectfully  quote  my  poet  s  English  in  a  state 
of  nature?  Betsy  B. 


THEATRICAL    GOSSIP. 

Annie  Adams  and  Mollie  Fuller  are  the  "  un- 
derstudies" of  Rose  Wood  and  Rosa  Bell,  re- 
spectively. 

The  afterpiece  at  the  minstrels  next  week  will 
be  a  burlesque  of  "Victor  Durand,"  by  Charley 
Reed.    "  Vickey  Dude  Ran  "  is  the  title. 

'•  Three  Wives  to  One  Husband  "  is  to  follow 
"  Victor  Durand  "  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  wiih 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Saunders  and  Miss  Mollie  Fuller- 
Eyre  in  the  cast. 

Carroll  Johnson's  place  on  the  end  in  the  min- 
strels will  be  taken  next  week  by  Seaman,  of  Sea- 
man and  Girard,  the  latter  joining  Wyatt's  com- 
pany in  the  interior. 

In  the  course  of  the  drama  of  "  "49,"  the  hero 
informs  Carrots,  the  young  person  who  occupies 
the  post  of  heroine,  that  she  is  a  very  knive 
maiden.  It  was  finally  borne  in  upon  the  startled 
intelligence  of  the  audience  that  the  gentleman 
meant  naive. 

There  seem1;  to  be  a  fatality  about  the  role  in 
"Adonis"  which  Miss  Mollie  Fuller  left  so  sud- 
denly to  come  to  this  city.  Miss  Grace  Wilson, 
who  succeeded  her,  disappeared  even  more  sud- 
denly, on  Tuesday.  February  10th,  leaving  no 
traces  of  her  whereabouts. 

William  Emerson,  the  minstrel,  has  at  length 
determined  to  take  a  company  to  Australia.  He 
has  engaged  Walsh  and  King,  Billy  Courtright, 
Al.  Holland,  Ben  Clark,  and  a  number  of  others. 
As  "  Billy  "  will  himself  appear,  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  is  almost  assured. 

"May  Blossom"  is  to  run  only  a  fortnight 
when  it  is  produced  in  May,  and  will  be  followed 
by  "Impulse,"  now  being  played  at  Wallack's 
Theatre,  New  York.  Mr.  Wheelock  and  Miss 
Georgia  Cayvan  will  take  the  parts  now  taken  by 
Lester  Wallack  and  Rose  Coghlan. 

Miss  Lillian  Russell,  the  whilom  darling  of 
New  York,  has  returned  with  her  husband,  her 
baby,  and  fifty  pounds  increase  in  weight.  New 
York  has  magnanimously  forgiven  her,  her  hus- 
bandj  her  baby,  and  her  absence,  but  is  still  sit- 
ting m  judgment  upon  her  avoirdupois. 

Madame  Sofia  Scalchi  is  a  pure  Italian,  having 
been  bom  in  Turin  in  1850.  She  made  her  de- 
but as  Ulrica  in  "  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,"  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen,  and  achieved  a  decided  suc- 
cess. When  she  appeared  in  Covent  Garden  in 
1869  as  Azucena,  in  "II  Trovatore,"  the  critics 
declared  no  such  voice  had  been  heard  since  the 
days  of  Alboni;  and  since  that  time  she  has 
wandered  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
meeting  with  great  success. 

Miss  Mary  Anderson,  who  is  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic,  will,  according  to  her  custom,  with- 
draw from  the  theatre  during  Holy  Week.  The 
time  will  appropriately  be  filled  by  Modjeska, 
who  is  a  Jewess.  Mary's  scruples  will  make  cap- 
ital for  her  in  the  great  metropolis,  where  the 
rigors  of  Lent  are  becoming  more  and  more  fash- 
ionable; but  we  heathens  will  have  four  Catholic 
prima  donnas  singing  away  during  the  long 
Lenten  season,  and  one  of  them  will  take  her 
turn  on  Good  Friday  itself. 

A  dreadful  report,  said  to  have  been  started  by 
a  careless  word  dropped  from  the  lips  of  Patti  s 
private  secretary,  agitated  the  street  on  Tuesday. 
It  was  said  that  Patti  declined  to  sing  in  "  Sem- 
iramide  "  on  her  opening  night,  as  she  wanted  the 
stage  to  herself  on  that  occasion.  Trembling 
speculators  saw  their  seats  settling  down  some 
eight  or  ten  dollars  apiece  in  price,  and  even  the 
sure  first-nighters  haa  a  spasm  of  disappointment. 
It  turned  out  eventually  to  be  the  canard  of  a 
sensationalist  who  had  not  been  able  to  get  in  a 
bid  at  the  auction. 

The  coming  of  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin,  or  Kitty 
Blanchard,  as  she  is  belter  known  to  them,  has 
stirred  the  memories  of  Boston  theatre-goers  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago.  Kitty  Blanchard  was 
long  the  belle  of  the  ballet,  and  did  considerable 
execution  in  the  front  rows  of  the  orchestra,  but 
when  she  became  promoted  to  a  speaking  part, 
and  made  a  little  hit  in  one  of  Robertson's  come- 
dies, the  whole  of  young  Boston,  with  the  Har- 
vard detachment  in  the  foreground,  simply  fell  at 
her  feet  and  worshiped  there.  Mrs.  McKee  Ran- 
kin is  still  a  very  lovely  woman,  but  her  chief 
charm  at  that  time  was  a  rare  fragility,  a  porce- 
lain-like delicacy.    This  has  passed  away. 


Another  of  the  old  veterans  of  the  San  Fran 
cisco  theatrical  worid  has  passed  away  in  the  per 
son  of  John  Torrence.  He  has  been  connectet 
with  the  stage  on  this  coast  as  machinist  anc 
manager,  since  "  the  spring  of  '50,"  but  of  late  h* 
has  been  an  employee  in  the  U.  S.  Mint.  He  wa; 
the  husband  of  the  late  Mrs.  Judah. 

When  Miss  Alma  Stuart  Stanley  made  the  trij 
to  Europe,  last  year,  w hich  every  orthodox  actres: 
makes  nowadays,  she  celebrated  her  return  by  th< 
announcement  of  her  marriage.  Report  various!* 
declared  the  happy  man  to  be  an  English  lord,  I 
wealthy  Wall  Street  broker,  a  speculator  in  sal  1 
mines,  and  the  keeper  of  a  most  profitable  menajjii 
erie.  fn  San  Francisco  he  figures  on  the  bills  a 
business  manager — Mr.  B.  de  Gramo.  Alma  i  ; 
not  heavily  taxed  in  "'49,"  but  she  makes  thr, 
stage  very  lively  while  she  remains. 

It  is  privately  reported  that  Patti  is  willing  tt 
sing  with  Giannini  in  any  city  in  the  Unitecd 
States  excepting  San  Francisco.  Here  she  want1 
her  reception  and  her  applause  all  to  herself.  Uni 
der  the  circumstances,  be  being  the  third  attrac 
tion  of  the  troupe,  the  management  will  probabk 
pair  him  off  with  Dotti.  People  may  make  a 
many  wry  faces  as  they  like,  but  if  they  will  onh 
look  at  the  matter  philosophically  they  will  ac 
cept  the  fact  with  resignation.  We  have  got  t< 
take  Dotti  one  night,  and  it  is  certainly  better  ti 
take  her  with  Giannini  than  without  him. 

Carroll  Johnson,  the  very  clever  minstrel  whi 
goes  away  this  week,  will  be  replaced  by  BUI' 
Sweatnam.  Sweatnam  is  not  so  versatile  a 
Johnson,  but  has  a  quaint  form  of  humor,  all  hi 
own.  Singularly  enough  he  is  the  model  whon 
many  of  the  most  successful  minstrels  in  the  pro 
fession  have  copied,  but  the  fact  is  so  little  knowi 
that  he  is  often  accused  of  copying  the  very  ma 
who  have  imitated  htm.  He  was  lor  a  long  tin* 
the  popular  favorite  in  Philadelphia,  occupyiaj 
much  the  same  position  that  Charlie  Reed  doe 
here,  but  often  found  in  the  course  of  his  travel 
that  Philadelphia  wit  does  not  bear  transport! 
tion. 

At  the  debut  of  Miss  Viola  Dayan  at  the  Grant 
Opera  House  last  Tuesday  evening,  the  audieno 
was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  another  nnvia 
— Mr.  H.  B.  McDowell,  son  of  General  Irwii 
McDowell.  It  was  announced  that  this  wash 
consequence  of  Mr.  Wessell's  failure  to  take 
part.  On  the  next  morning,  however,  all 
dailies  contained  an  advertisement  annoum 
the  continuance  of  the  piece,  with  "  Miss  Vi 
Dayan,  supported  by  Mr.  H.  B.  McDowell."  Ii 
the  afternoon  papers  this  announcement  was  with 
drawn  "  in  consequence  of  certain  complications,' 
and  the  theatre  remained  closed.  It  is  not  knowr 
when  Mr.  McDowell  appears  again. 

The  auction  sale  of  opera  seats  last  Monda; 
was  not  only  successful,  but  satisfactory — satis* 
factory  to  the  public  as  well  as  the  management 
It  was  very  well  conducted,  and  Mr.  Dittmandc 
serves  much  credit  for  the  completeness  and  fair 
ness  of  his  arrangements,  as  well  as  for  placioj 
the  sale  in  the  hands  of  a  firm  so  well  known  aoc 
so  trustworthy  as  are  Messrs.  Easton  &  Eldridge 
At  first  it  looked  as  though  there  would  be  n< 
speculation,  but  when  all  of  the  orchestra  am 
most  of  the  parquet  had  been  purchased  by  well 
known  citizens,  the  speculators  began  to  thin  I 
they  had  better  "  take  in  a  few."  1  his  they  did 
ana  the  management  could  not,  of  course,  pre 
vent  it,  although  they  limited  the  number  sola  tt 
ten  to  one  person.  By  employing  others  to  par 
chase  for  them,  however,  the  speculators  took  ii 
a  good  many  seats  All  the  choice  seats  in  thf 
orchestra,  and  nearly  all  in  the  parquet,  dress 
circle,  and  family  circle,  are  in  the  hands  of  fom 
fide  purchasers.  Those  rows  remaining  at  ton 
back,  after  the  others  were  sold,  were  what  tbt 
speculators  secured.  It  would  be  well,  therefore 
for  those  purchasing  seats  from  these  gentry  ti 
look  on  the  box-plan  and  see  where  they  are. 

Mme.  Fursch-Madi,  "the  great  dramatic  prw 
donna,"  is  a  native  of  Bayonne,  a  little  town* 
the  Franco-Spanish  border.  She  first  attracted 
attention  while  a  student  in  the  Paris  Consern- 
toire,  where  she  was  seen  by  Pasdeloup  and  en 
gaged  for  his  concert  company.  She  was  after 
ward  engaged  for  the  Grand  Opera  House  anc 
made  her  debut  in  "  Faust,"  meeting  with  ere*' 
success.  It  was  during  the  second  year  of  ihi 
engagement  that  she  created  the  title 
"  Aida."  It  seems  that  Verdi,  at  the  requi 
the  then  Khedive  of  Egypt,  had  written  an 
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with  which  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  en 
Italian  opera  in  Cairo.  The  subject  was  to  ai 
national  one,  and  thus  "  Aida  "  came  to  be  com 
posed.  Although  one  of  his  best  works,  it  w* 
not  accepted  at  first  at  the  Grand  Opera  Hoas 
in  Paris,  and  the  composer,  offended,  withdrew 
it.  He  determined  to  have  it  translated  int< 
French,  and  have  it  produced  in  the  Theatn 
Royal  in  Brussels.  This  act  of  musical  emaoci 
pation  was  a  bold  one,  but  composer  and  direct 
ors  were  determined  to  succeed,  and  paying  be 
forfeit  they  engaged  the  services  of  Mme.  Fursch 
Madi.  She  has  since  then  played  five  years* 
Covent  Garden,  London,  and  has  since  been  ii 
this  country,  principally  in  New  York. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  Tor  Week  ending  February  »8th. 

Baldwin  Theatre.— Robert  M.  Eberle,  Act 
ing  Manager.  Bill:  "Victor  Durand,"  Casta 
follows: 

John  Vaughn,  Walter  Leman ;  Henry  Favart,  Lew1' 
Morrison;  Baron  de  Mersac,  Gerald  Eyre;  Sepiimui  Se* 
ems  Tuhb,  George  Osboume;  Paul  Dean,  James  •* 
Ward;  Dr.  Randolph,  E.  N.  Thayer;  Anioneo  Sforo 
L.  R.  Stockwell:  Jacques  Benaud,  F.  Rcinau ;  Monsifi 
LeFetre,  B.  O'Brien;  Whittles,  E.  I.  Holden:  Ruth  Fi 
vart.  Miss  Rose  Wood;  Violet,  ftfiss  Rosa  Bell:  Mr 
Dudley,  Miss  Isabel  Morris. 

Bosh  Street  Theatre.— M.  B.  Leavitt,  L« 
see;  Tay  Rial,  Acting  Manager.  Bill:  "  Fort) 
nine.1'    Cast  as  follows: 

Forty-nine,  McKee  Rankin:  Arthur  Denoison,  D- r 
Harkins;  Tom  Bradshaw.  Charles  J.  Edmunds;  Solomc 
Kane,  Theodore  Hamilton  ;  Colonel  lames,  J.  J.  Wallao 
Anthony  Cousins,  Charles  S.  Ray:  Old  Ned,  Frank  Mo 
daunt;  Bedrock,  J.Foster;  Bar-tender,  Robert  Morr»l 
Colonel  Broadstreet,  G  R*ad;  Carrots,  Mrs.  McKee  Ru 
kin;  Belle,  Miss  H<-len  Gliddon :  Mississippi,  Miss  Am 
Stuart  Stanley;  Mrs.  Dcnnison,  Miss  Emma  Marble. 


California   Theatre.- 
Closed  during  the  week. 
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TivoLr  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.   Bill,  "Little  Faust."    Cast  as  follows  : 

Mephisto,  Miss  Helene  Dingeon;  Marguerite,  Miss 
Kate  March!:  Siebel,  Miss  Lottie  Walton:  Lisette,  Miss 
Tilly  Valerga:  Clorinde,  Miss  Emily  Posseri;  Agale,  Miss 
G.   Hirsch;  Agnes,   Miss  J.   Pfeifer;    Dorothea,   Miss  N. 

l  Walker;  Faust,  T.  W.  Eckert;  Valentine,  E.  N.  Knight; 
Coachman,  Harry  Neiman:  Anglo-Saxon,  R.  D.  Valerga; 
Frant2,  Miss  Nina  Valerga;  Fnt2,  Miss   M.  Stockmeyer; 

:\        Wagner,  Miss  R.  Emerson;  Aitmever,  Charles  Evans. 

The  Standard  Theatre.— F.  W.  Stechhan, 
Manager.    Reed's  Minstrel  Company,  as  follows : 

Charley  Reed,  D.  R.  Hawkins,  J.  Carroll  Johnson,  Jas. 
J.  Kelly,  VV.  F.  Bishop,  Franz  Wetter,  E.  G.  Cardell,  Sea- 
i  i    man  and  Girard,  Tommy  Bree,  Wilson  and  Cameron,  Ed- 
die   Girard,  Gus   Mills,  and   Walter  Goldsmith.       After- 
-   ,  i    piece,   "  Caught." 

Z>'\  Grand  Opera  House.— F.  W.  Bert,  Manager. 
I  Monday,  benefit  to  Paul  Juignet.  Bill:  Eugene 
[t  Labiche's  "  Le  Coeur  et  L'Argent  "  and  Lambert 
zM\  Thiboust's  "  Les  Femmes  Qui  Pleurent."  Tues- 
li  i  day,  debut  of  Miss  Viola  Dayan.  Bill:  Dumas's 
tJI    "  The  Duke's  Wager."    Cast  as  follows : 

■  ■  Gabrielle  de  Belle  Isle,  Miss  Viola  Dayan ;  Marchion- 
M\  ess  de  Valcour,  Miss  Mabel  Bert;  Mariette,  Miss   Esther 

,-,-J  Williams;  Duke  de  Richelieu,  Mr.  Henry  B.  McDowell; 
M  Chevalier  d'Aubigny,  Mr.  John  W.  Thompson;  Duke 
M  d'Aumont,  Mr.  Harry  Denby:  Chevalier  d'Auvray,  Mr. 
«  Willie  Simms;  Abbe  de  Rotsaune,  Mr.  W.  A.  Brady: 
i]  Chamellac,   Mr.   James    E.   Fox;  Footman,    Mr.   L.   W. 

2*1  Woods; -Servant,  Mr.  F.  Byma. 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  Bill,  "Under 
the  Gaslight."    Cast  as  follows: 

■  L  Ray  Traffbrd,  J.J.  Bryan  ;  Snorkey,  J.  W.  Ruttledge; 
L  Dyke,  J.  W.  Fox;  Ed.  Demitt,  C.  W.  Wood;  Windel.E. 
yi  A.    Bender:    Justice   Bowling,    W.A.Brady;  Counsellor 

Splinter.  Willie  Simms:  Bermudas,  Charles  Gray;  Lilly- 
|j  white,  Master  Shay;  Sam,  F.  Kemble;  Rafferdi,  Frank 
■  |  Hayes;  Sergeant,  S.  C.  Stevens. 

Olympian  Rink,  comer  Sutter  and  Jones. — 
■  J.  B.  Keys,  Manager.    Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 
..  I      Mechanics1  Pavilion  Skating  Academy.— 
[  Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 


I     At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week  McKee  Ran- 
it  kin's  Company  will  continue. 

At  the  California,  next  week,  no  announcement 
i  has  been  made. 

i      At  the  Tivoli,  next  week,  "Little  Faust  "  will 
be  continued. 

I     At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  no  an- 
i  nouncement  has  been  made. 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  there  will  be  an 
J  entire  change  of  programme. 
I     At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  "  Victor  Durand  " 
.will  continue.. 


I  _  miss  Neally  Stevens,  whose  success  of 
last  evening  establishes  her  as  one  of  the  most 

I  finished  pianists  who  have  ever  visited  California, 
is  so  captivated  with  our  State,  its  people,  its 

.climate,  and  its  other  good  things,  that  she  has 

'  determined  to  make  it  her  permanent  home,  and 
will  employ  herself  in  the  musical  education  of  a 

[limited  number  of  advanced  pupils. 

■  ♦  ■ 

—  Some  rare  portraits  of  famous  law- 
yers  are  on  exhibition  in  the  window  of  W.  K, 

,  Vickery,  23  Dupont   Street.    Thurlow,  Camden. 
Brougham,  and  Eldon,  are  among  the  number. 
>  ■»  . 

j  —  Among  the  many  public  buildings  in 
San  Francisco  there  is  no  finer  place  for  concerts, 
lectures,  exhibitions,  etc.,  than  the  Metropolitan 
Hall,  on  Fifth  Street,  between  Market  and  Mis- 
sion. It  has  a  large  and  well-arranged  audito- 
•  rium,  the  finest  organ  in  California,  and  is  easily 
accessible  by  street  cars  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 


GRA\D  OPERA  HOISE. 


The  Electric  Spark  of  Hope. 

After  you  have  suffered  for  years  from  nervous 
'prostration,  malarial  fever,  debility,  insomnia, 
'and  indigestion,  and  have  settled  down  to  the  be- 
lief you  are  a  confirmed  invalid,  then  try  Dr.  Hen- 
ley's Celery,  Beef,  and  Iron;  you  will  soon  dis- 
cover a  renewed  vigor  of  life,  the  blood  will  grow 
rich,  the  nerves  strong,  and  the  appetite  will  be 
regained.  _ 

Patti  and  Mcolini 
Will  appear,  by  portrait,  in  to-morrow's  Oakland 
\Sunday  Morning   Tattler.      Also,   an  excellent 
.likeness  of  Emma  Nevada. 


BALDWIN   THEATRE. 

\l.  Havman Lessee  and  Manager. 


YICTOR  DVRAM). 

flagnlneently   Mounted,    Beautifully  Acted. 


HER  MAJESTY'S  OPERA! 


MONDAY,  MARCH  3 OPENING  NIGHT. 

MADAME  ADELINA  PATTI. 

MADAME  S(ALl'HI. 


SEMIRAMIDE. 

Arsace Madame  Scalchi 

Semiiaimde Madame  Adelina  Patti 

Her  Farewell  Appearances. 

TUESDAY MARCH  3D 

MME.  FURSCH-MADI  and  MME.  SCALCHI. 

L.CCREZIA  BORGIA. 


WED N'ESD AY MARCH  4th 

DEBET  OF  MLIE.  EMMA  SET  ADA 


L.A.  SOSSAMBtLA. 


t  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  Mr.  Haytnan  calls  atten- 
ion  to  the  great  sensation  caused  in  literary  and  artistic 
ircles  by  the  unqualified  success  of  Mr.  Guy  Carleton's 
iew  play.     For   the  first  dramatic  attempt  of  a  young  au- 

'hor  it  is  conceded  by  all  to  bs  an  extraordinary  and  most 
leritorious  effort,  and  this  assertion  is  fuliy  warranted  by 

'he  unstinted  encomiums  of  the  press  and  public. 


VICTOR  BX-RAVD. 
VICTOR  Dl'RAXD. 
VICTOR  DURAND. 

Every  evening  at  8  o'clock,  and  Saturday  matinee  at  a. 


TIYOL.I    OPERA    HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Iriung  Bros Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

his  Evening,  and  Every  Evening  until    further  notice, 

Herve's  cleverly  conceived  opera  bouffe, 

LE  PETIT  FAEST, 

eing  a  burlesque  upon  Gounod's  sublime  FAUST,  pro- 
duced with  an  excellent  cast. 

dmiafion,  35  cents Reserved  seats,  5c  cents 


THE  BURR  FOLDING  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
and  closes  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows all   in   place.     Thirty  styles. 
"    Thecals  showonestyleopen 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
I  rent.  Prices  reduced.    Send  . 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
:ry  neat  and  very  cheap.  H.  II.  GROSS, 

16  and  tS  Second  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


THURSDAY MARCH  5TH 

MME.  FURSCH-MADI  and  MME.  SCALCHI. 

IE  TROTATORE. 


FRIDAY MARCH  6tk 

MADAME  ADEUSA  PATTI. 

IE  BARBIERE  DI  SITIGEIA. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  7th MATINEE 

MIXE.  EMMA  NEVADA. 

LUCIA  DI  EAMMERMOOR. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  OBIENTA.I 

STEAMSHIP   fOMPAJil 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  S  o'clock  P.  M,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 

Connectine  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1885.  From  San  Francisco 

San  Pablo Thursday,  April  1 6th 

Oceanic Tuesday,  April  28th 

Arabic Saturday,  Slay  9th. 

Excursion  rickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gso.  H.  Rick,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  20a 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


OPERA 
CLASSES 

The  finest  assortment,  Imported  direct  from 
the  best  manufacturer  in  the  world, 

LEMAIRE,  PARIS, 


For  sale  by 


H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co. 

215,  217,  219  BUSH  ST., 
San  Francisco. 


THE     EXIVERSAE     FATORITE ! 

Tlie  Uglit-rnnning 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  onr  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offsr, 
which  is  equivalent  to  three 
months'  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  St. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel,  S.  F. 


GREAT  FREE 

EXHIBITION  ! 


ICHI^BAN 


22,  and  24  Geary  Street 


ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES 


JAPANESE  EMPIRE 

y ~ 

E§tabll§taed  to  introduce  to  tbe  world  the  wonderful  skill 
of  the  JAPANESE  in  the  manufacture  of  I'SEFIX  AND  ORNA- 
MENTAL ARTICLES  for  house  furnish  in?  and  decorating.  The 
public  is  cordially  invited  to  inspect  this  wonderful  collection. 
COME  OFTEN.  BRING  YOER  FRIENDS.  ASK  QUESTIONS. 
DO    NOT    PURCHASE.        EVERYBODY    WELCOME. 

WHOLESALE     AND     RETAIL. 


22,    rffc 


GHIRARDELLl'S 


MADE    INSTANTLY. 

Hygienic,    Nourishing,   and    Agreeable.        For  tbe   Young   and   Old, 
Sick  and  Healthy. 

The  Beverage  par  excellence,  Home-made,  Fresher,  Better,  and  Stronger  than  imported,  and  being  ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE  is  DOUBLE  the  strength  of  foreign  sweet  cocoas,  and  consequently  cheaper.  One  trial  will 
convince.      Sold  by  all  Grocers  ana  Tea  Merchants. 


S.  LEBENBAUM  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In  STAPLE  and  FASCV  GROCERIES,  cliolce  WISES  and 
UQITORS.       Importers  ot  Furnisning  GOODS  and  BASKETS. 

1443  to  1449  POLK  ST.,  corner  CALIFORNIA. 


WILLIAM  J.  DINGEE, 

Real  Estate  Auctioneer,  4  60  and  462  Eighth 
Street,  Oakland,  cal. 

J.  O.  ELDRIDGE AUCTIONEER. 


EIGHTH  THOUSAND. 


Saturday,  March  7,  1885, 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  the  property.  Park   Street  and  San 
Antonio  Avenue, 

SPECIAL  CREDIT  SALE 

OF  CHOICE 

ALAMEDA 

REAL   ESTATE 

AT  AUCTIOJf. 


46  BEAUTIFUL  LOTS!  46 

50  BY  150  FEET  EACH, 

Situated    on    Park,  Oak,  and    Walnut  Sis  , 

and  Alameda,  Encinal,  San  Antonio. 

San  Jose,  and  Clinton  Avenues. 

The  Highest  Point  in  Alameda;  perfect  drainage  to  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

Each  lot  surveyed  and  numbered;  streets  graded  and 
macadamized ;  supplied  with  gas  and  the  purest  artesian 
water;  only  forty  minntes  from  San  Francisco,  with  nine- 
ty-six trains  per  day;  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  rai'road 
station,  churches,  schools,  and  markets. 

Charming  View!  Delightful  Climate!  Unusual  Terms  ! 
Only  one-fourth  cash ;  balance  in  one,  two,  and  three  years 
— interest  at  six  per  cent. 


building  LOANS. 

Parties  desiring  to  build  on  lots  purchased  at  this  sale, 
we  will  loan  the  full  purchase  price. 


Don't  fail  to  secure  Catalogue  and  examine  this  property 
before  the  day  of  sale. 

For  Diagrams,  Maps,  and  further  particulars,  apply  to 

WILLIAM  J.  DLAGEE, 

460  and  462  Eighth  St.,  Oakland,  or 

EASTOX  A  ELDBED6E, 

22   Montgomery  St.,  San   Francisco. 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Vol.  VII.  in  "American  Men  of  Letters  "   Series.     With 
fine  Steel  Portrait.     r6mo,  gilt  top.     $1.25. 

When  it  is  said  that  this  latest  work  of  Dr.  Holmes  is 
marked  by  all  the  vigor  of  thought,  grace  and  clearness  of 
style,  and  happy  charm  of  expression  for  which  the  "  Au- 
tocrat of  the  Breakfast  Table"  is  famous;  that  he  writes 
with  a  true  appreciation  of  Emerson's  character,  amount- 
ing to  reverence,  but  not  blinding  his  calm  and  critical 
taste  and  judgment,  further  comment  seems  almost  super- 
fluous.— ivini  York  World. 


Other  Volumes  of  the  Series. 

Washington  Irving.     By  C.  D.  Warner. 
S'oaU  Webster.     By  Horace  E.  Scudder- 
Henry  D.  Thorean.    By  Frank  B.  Sanborn. 
George  Ripley.     By  O.  B.  Frothingham. 
J.  Fenlmore  Cooper.     By  T.  R.  Lounsbury. 
Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.    By  T.W.  Higgioson. 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.     By  G.  E.  Woodberry. 
Each  volume  with  Portrait,  i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 


For  salt  by  all  booksellers.     Sent  by  mail,  post-paid*  on 
-eceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 


SPRING  STILES. 

BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns  and  .1.  F.  In  trails'  Illnstrnted  Books 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington  Embroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  H.  A.  I>EMI>(J, 
Agent.  124  Post  street.  Nan  Franefero. 


THE  FINEST 

Pare  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  everywhere. 

Depot,  513  Sacramento  St.,  S.4F. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


See  tlie  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

-  J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


29  Post  Street. 


Remington 

STANDARD 

Type -Writer. 

Again  improved  and 

perfected.    See  them. 

G.  G.  WICKSON 

A  CO., 

539  Market  St., 

Opp.  Sansome,  S.  F. 


JOIIX  F.  EXOLISH, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 

313,  315  DAVIS  STREET. 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited. 
Quick  sales  I  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 


H.  8.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHHSBBKOUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,  BOIONB  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

soa  Martiet  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  Sao  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

aot  anal  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Regotar  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MEIU'HAKTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

80  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 

No.  35. 


JOHN  TAILOR  &  CO. 

114,  116,  118  Pine  St. 

ISSUERS'     MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 

JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


14  Post  St.,  and  M.  E.  cor.  deary  and  SlaNoo, 

IMPROVE  YOUR  FIGURE. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  lady  or  gentleman  should  be 
burdened  with  unnecessary  flesh.  The  radical  treatment 
prescribed  at  Or.  Zeilc's  Russian  and  Medicated 
Baths  will  remove  all  surplus  fat,  without  impairing  the 
general  health.  Rheumatism  and  other  nervous  complaints 
treated  successfully  by  medicated  bathing  at 

Dr.  zcllc'.s.  528  Pacific  St.,  near  Kearny. 

EDWARD  E.  OSBORN, 

PATENT  SOLICITOR, 

United  States  and  Foreign.  220  Sansome  St 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINER! 

OFFICE,  3S7  MARKET  STREET. 

"W^rlui Potrero. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  IJ.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

120  HE  ALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and   Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.       Telephone  308. 


Art  -  Painted,    Plain,   and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

.811,  S18.  815.  and  817  Market  Strwt. 


Xouis  SSraverman  &  Co. 

flDanufacturing  3ewelers,  anb  .Importers  of  jflne 
Matches,  ©iamonos  ano  otber  precious  Stones, 
tfrencb  Clocks  ano  Silverware. 

U9  flDont0omer\>  Street 


Having  taken  the  Exclusive  Agency  for  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  justly 
celebrated 

HEMME  &  LONG  PIANOS, 

I  take  pleasure  In  Inviting  the  public  to  call  and  examine  THESE 
PIANOS,  a  fine  assortment  of  which  may  be  found  at  my  wareroonu, 
735  Market  Street   opposite  nupont,  San  Francisco. 

tier  The  Hemme  A  JLong  Piano  is  also  sold  from  the  Factory,  corner 
Polk  and  Clay  Streets.       Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CHAS.  S.  EATON.  735  Market  Street. 


THE  SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA  HOTEL, 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CAL., 

Is  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

ABOVE    THE    FOGS    OF    SEA    AMD    VALLEY. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  ORANGE  GROVE  overlooking  the  beautiful  San  Gabriel  Valley. 
For  comfort,  a  pleasant  home,  good  living,  PURE  AIR,  and  sparkling  mountain  water,  it  has  no 
rival.  The  Villa  is  thirteen  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  is  reached  by  rail  to  within  four  miles, 
at  San  Gabriel  station,  where  the  stage  meets  all  trains  from  East  or  West.  General  Sherman 
says  it  is  the  most  desirable  place  on  the  continent  for  a  quiet  rest.     Address 

W.  GARbKEK  t'OUSWEIX,  San  Gabriel.  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 
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FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR 


CIGARETTES. 

Always  fresh,  clean,  and  sweet.     Our  Cigarettes   were  never  so  fine  as  now;  they 

cannot  be  surpassed  for  purity  and  excellence.     Only  the  purest  rice  paper  used. 
13  First  Prize  Medals  Awarded.  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


j^  FERRY'S 


FOR' 

1885 

ITS  VALUABLE  TO  ALL! 

Will  be  mailed  I 

to  all  applicants  | 

and  to  customers  oflast  year  without 

ordering  it.  It  contains  illustrations,  prices, 

descriptions  and  directions  for  planting  all 

Vegetable  and  Flower  SEEDS,  BULBS,  etc. 

D.  M.  FE  RR  Y  &  CO.DEeI£e,T 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,  made  of  ONYX,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and 
Headstones.        W.  H.  MCCORMICK,  827  Market  St. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  A.  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  tbe 
world. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheapest—Simplest— Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
at  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  Hall  Type- Writer, 
123  California  Street,  S.  F. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  lllank  Boob:  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3.  pronounced  to  he, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
In  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELEtt  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
808  Sutter  Street,  San  Prmnouwo. 


JOHN  J.  &  T.  D.  NEWSOM, 

ARCHITECTS, 

Merchants' Exchange.  California  St.,  between  Montgomery 

and  Sansome,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Room  36,  Third  rloor. 


Take  Elevator 


Formerly  NEWSOM  &  GASH. 


COALJJOAL! 

Ask  your  dealer  only  for 

Southfield  Wellington  Coal, 

The  Cheapest,  Cleanest,  and  Best  Coal  for  Family  Use. 
If  you  cannot  obtain  the  genuine  SOUTHFIELD  WEL- 
LINGTON COAL  from  your  dealer,  apply  to 

FRANK  BARNARD  &  CO., 

609  Battery  Street 


JACKSON'S  ACME  STACKER,  LOADER  &  RAKES. 

The  "Acme"  stacks  hay,  grain  or  straw,  or  loads  it  on 
ivagoni,  at  about  one  Uiird  luui/  eoiU  It  take!  the  hay  from  the  ttixitK  (or 
from  the  cock  or  loindraio)  tindputi  itonthetlaektcitJiout  manual  lot-,  r.  It 
huilili  high  nrul  compact  itacks,  te/tich  turn  tht  rain,  and  the  rapidity  with 
iiVi/V/i  it  crop  can  be  harvelled  innu'ei  its  safety.  The  hay  li  of  a  p.  v./ <-,-,- ,— 
ami  net  dry  and  brittle.     A'ix  men  and  ten  hortet  put  up  100  tani  ••  i!«r 

With  tlie  "Acme"  Rake  the  grain  is  not  shuttered  out  at  wktn  taken  up  irith 
11  fork.  Tluylutve  lieen  t--ied  in  every  kind  of  hay  andyain  ;  area  lurerm 
in  reaped  grain.  They  are  the  but  for  unloading  header  iwgcmi  xnlh  nctr, 
for  which  purpoic  a  net  alt  ichtnent  it  uttd.  They  ti/t  tht  net  frmm  tht 
heailer  bed,  and,  after  dump  ng,  spread  it  back  in  loagon.  Cheoptit  ma- 
chine and  cheapest  to  operate,  improved  and  adapted  to  thit  CvaiL  Evert 
improvement  toted  ami  every  machine  guaranteed. 

The  Rakei  are  the  belt  in  the  world  t  They  carry  fre-m  500  to  J00O  jy.un<h, 
and  dump  the  load  automatically.  Teetli  are  ironpointed  to  prevent  •p<tltin$. 
The  driven'  might  balance!  the  load  10  it  can  bt  carriedeatily.  Tht  Staler 
itKtgfit  l70Qlht.,eoitt9lS0;  the  Rakes  toeigh  650  tbt..eoit  SAO  each;  Nrt 
attachment  to  unload  header  bed  loeighi  MO  t!ts.,caitt  *50;  S'iO,  S'">  each. 
Satisfaction  guarantee,!.     Ifyauure  interested. terrile  me  for  circular!  Jrt*. 

I  "a-n,  for  this  Coast, the  original  patent!  eavaing  this  plan  of  tlan,inj. 
Bemire  of  infringement!.     Address 

Byron  Jackson,  626  Sixth  St.  8a*  Francisco 


Stelnway  A  Son's,        I  Ernest  G  abler, 

Kranlch  A  Bach.  |  and  C.  Roenlsch 


M.  GRAY,  206  POST  ST., 


SAX  FRA>CISCO. 


411   413  &  415    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

r  Importers  of  all  kinds  of  Paper. 


POTOSI  MINIIWa  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  37th  day  of  January,  1SB5,  an 
assessment  (No.  17)  of  twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imroedi* 
ately,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  tht 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  second  (2d)  day  of  March,  1885, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  00 
Tuesday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  1885,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Director*. 
C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

JACKSON'S  Improved  RAKE  and  BUCK  Combined, 

Used  with  the  "ACME'1  STACKER,  or  by  parties  J 
who  do  not  use  the  Stacker,  in  hay,  grain  and  straw. 
1  hey  rake  the  hay  into  bunches  from  the  swath,  or  J 
take  it  from  swath  to 
stack;    save  alt  the  j 
labor  of  windrowing/ 
and  cocking. 


_    Price  $60 

These  Rakes  are  guaranteed  to  work  on  any  ground,  in 
any  kind  of  hay.  Will  work  well  in  alfalfa,  and  on  level* 
hills,  ditches  and  hollows.  The  longteeih  (8  feet)  pass  under 
the  hay  or  grain,  and  carry  it  clear  of  the  ground,  not  wear- 
ing it  in  the  least.  The  hay  is  not  rolled  or  tangled.  It  b 
not_  pulled  apart  and  the  leaves  broken  off  and  lost,  nor  the 
grain  or  seed  shattered  out;  and,  whether  the  rakes  areuied1 
to  take  the  hay  from  swath  to  stack,  or  to  rake  the  hayinlOi 
large  bunches  to  cure,  the  saving  is  VERY  GREAT.  Thevl 
carry  from  300  to  1300  pounds  at  a  load.  They  will  no'1 
gather  the  dirt  and  sand,  as  does  the  wire-toothed  rake,  ot  I 
any  rake  that  drags  the  hay  on  the  ground.  They  leave  on 
the  ground  all  the  old  stubble,  manure,  dead  grass,  etc.  Thb 
is  important  in  stacking  grain  for  the  thiesher  or  hay  formar" 
ket.  A  ten-year-old  boy  can  drive  them,  as  they  are  guidta 
by  ths  tea  rn  and  easy  to  drive.  When  the  horses  back,  tht 
load  is  pushed  offau/omatica/ty.  The  teeth  are  iron-poiniec 
and  do  not  split  or  run  in  the  ground.  Easy  on  team.  Tht 
driver  s  weight  balances  load  on  wheels.  I  own  ORIGINAL 
patent  anoTpatenU  on  all  improvements.  Best  Rake  in  thi 
world.    Buy  no  other.     Write  /or  Circular.    Address 

Byron  Jackson,  626  sixth  St.  8an Fr*«ci«» 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  great  editors  of  the  nation  to  advise 
the  great  statesmen  of  the  republic  how  to  adjust  the  great 
questions  that  agitate  the  people.  In  recognition  of  this 
duty,  the  Argonaut  now  undertakes  to  settle  the  silver 
question.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  settled  some  thou- 
sands of  times  by  the  editors  and  politicians  of  the  coun- 
try does  not  embarrass  us  in  the  slightest  particular.  The 
fact  that  we  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  and  that  all 
financial  topics  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  understand- 
ing, does  not  give  us  a  moment's  uneasiness,  nor  in  any  re- 
spect prevent  us  from  laying  down  principles  that  should 
govern  the  law-making  department  of  the  Government  in 
respect  to  the  financial  administration  of  our  national 
affairs.  We  start  out  with  the  proposition  that  silver  of  a 
proper  fineness,  properly  coined,  and  minted,  and  stamped 
with  the  American  eagle  on  one  side  and  the  goddess  of 
liberty  on  the  other,  is  money,  g,  Secondly,  that  money  is  a 


good  thing.  Thirdly,  that  there  can  not  be  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.  It  therefore  follows  that,  as  we  can  not  have 
too  much  of  silver  coinage,  the  Government  should  con- 
tinue to  coin  silver  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  of  dollars 
per  month.  The  argument  is  that  a  gold  dollar  is  worth 
one  hundred  cents  and  a  silver  dollar  is  worth  only  eighty- 
five  cents,  therefore  the  gold  dollar  is  better  than  the  silver 
dollar.  This  argument  is  very  good  to  the  miser,  who  is 
engaged  in  filling  earthen  crocks  and  stuffing  dead  cats 
with  coin,  hiding  them  away  in  dark  vaults,  or  burying 
them  in  the  ground.  Perhaps  the  argument  holds  good  to 
the  banker  or  money-lender,  who  hires  out  his  coin  at  in- 
terest or  who  lends  it  on  securities,  and  is  afraid  that  his 
one-hundred-cent  dollars  will,  at  some  future  time,  be  re- 
paid him  in  eighty-five-cent  dollars.  But  as  none  of  our 
money  is  by  any  chance  ever  hid  away  in  crocks,  or  cats, 
or  holes,  and  as  we  never  have  any  to  lend  on  mortgage, 
or  any  to  hire  at  usury,  it  does  not  seem  to  make  any  great 
difference  what  is  the  exact  value  of  the  dollar  which  passes 
through  our  hands  so  rapidly  that  we  never  have  any  op- 
portunity to  make  the  eagle  screech  by  pinching  it,  or 
make  the  goddess  of  liberty  tum  pale  by  a  too  tight  grasp- 
ing of  her  throat.  It  is  the  quantity  of  circulating  dollars 
that  seems  to  us  to  be  more  important  than  the  quality.  A 
twenty-dollar  gold  piece  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  so 
long  as  it  lasts.  A  twenty-dollar  greenback,  frayed  at  the 
edges,  smelling  bad,  greasy,  torn,  and  dirty,  suggestive  of 
small-pox,  or  the  Scotch  national  disease,  is  perhaps  less 
admirable  as  a  work  of  art  and  less  enduring,  but  it  is 
equally  serviceable  while  it  lasts,  and  it  lasts  long  enough 
for  any  nimble  man  to  pay  his  debts  or  pass  it  along  to  his 
tailor,  or  grocer,  or  boot-maker,  and  we  never  had  a  cred- 
itor who  was  not  willing  to  take  it  off  our  hands  in  ex- 
change for  the  clean  and  well-written  "  I.  O.  U.  on  de- 
mand," nor  a  tradesman  who  would  not  readily  exchange 
it  for  the  wares  on  his  shelf  or  the  necessary  things  in  his 
stock  in  trade.  The  intrinsic  value  of  a  greenback  does 
not  seem  to  cut  much  figure  in  the  currency  question.  One 
of  Vanderbilt's  million-dollar  bonds  does  not  cost  much 
to  make,  and  its  coupons  are  only  paper  with  printed  fig- 
ures, and  yet  we  envy  him  because  he  is  its  fortunate  pos- 
sessor. A  nickel  five-cent  piece  is  worth  about  one  cent, 
yet  with  it  we  can  get  upon  the  Market  Street  cars  and 
ride  to  the  Park,  while  without  it  we  should  be  compelled 
to  walk,  imperiling  our  valuable  soul  and  risking  its 
chances  of  happy  immortality  by  swearing  at  the  wind  and 
dust  of  this  "  best  climate  in  the  world."  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  gold  is  a  better  money  than  silver,  or  green- 
backs, or  nickels,  but  nickels,  greenbacks,  and  silver  are 
good  enough,  and  what  does  anybody  want  with  anything 
better  than  he  has  got  when  that  which  he  has  is  good 
enough  for  the  use  to  which  he  intends  to  put  it  ? — when 
he  does  not  intend  to  keep  it,  could  not  keep  it  if  he  would, 
but  only  passes  it  along?  We  do  not  see,  and  never  could 
see,  why  leather  would  not  make  good  money.  We  are  a 
nation  of  sixty  millions  of  people.  We  do  not  need  to  do 
much  business  with  foreign  people,  except  for  coffee,  gen- 
uine tobacco  from  the  Vuelta  Abaja,  and  jewelry  for  our 
wives.  We  need  not  have  any  intercourse  with  anybody 
outside,  so  that  if  our  Government  will  allow  its  people  to 
dig  silver  from  its  mines,  pass  it  through  its  mints  and 
stamp  upon  a  lump  of  certain  size  and  certain  fineness  a 
certain  and  unchangeable  value,  and  declare  that  for  all 
purposes  of  commerce  among  ourselves  this  coin  shall  be 
accepted  and  taken  at  the  value  stamped  upon  its  face,  we 
don't  see  that  any  very  serious  consequences  can  result 
from  it — that  is,  nothing  serious  except  to  the  misers, 
hoarders,  bankers,  and  money-lenders;  and  as  there  are 
about  ninety-nine  persons  who  are  outside  of  this  class  to 
one  on  the  inside  of  it,  and  as  the  majority  are  the  better 
class,  and  as  the  devil  takes  care  of  his  own,  we  do  not  feel 
like  troubling  ourselves  at  all  about  what  will  become  of 
the  small  few  who  are  ambitious  to  accumulate  gold. 
Anything — shell,  bone,  leather,  nickel,  copper,  paper,  sil- 
ver, or  gold — that  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  a  strong, 
peaceful,  honest  government  of  sixty  millions  of  law- 
abiding,  int.ellif.tnt  people,  declaring  that  it  is  good  for 
payment  of  taxes  and  revenues,  and  is  receivable  for  indi- 
vidual debts,  and  shall  cancel  [liabilities  between  individ- 


uals, is  good  enough  for  us.  We  never  had  a  silver  dime 
in  our  pocket  that  we  did  not  wish  was  a  silver  dollar.  We 
never  had  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece  in  all  our  lives  that  we 
did  not  wish  was  a  twenty-dollar  gold  note.  We  never  had 
the  note  of  a  private  banker  which  we  were  certain  was 
good  or  not,  unless  it  was  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 
We  know  of  no  other  element  demanded  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  circulating  currency  than  that  of  the  character 
given  it  by  the  government  under  whose  authority  it  was 
issued.  A  gold  coin  is  a  suspicious  sort  of  thing,  and  un- 
less it  bear  the  authority  of  the  Government  stamped  upon 
it,  we  are  never  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  counterfeit  or 
spurious.  We  traveled  East  on  one  occasion,  passing  from 
New  Orleans  northward.  Our  pocket  was  filled  with  great 
yellow  octagons  of  an  intrinsic  value  of  more  than  fifty  dol- 
lars. In  New  Orleans  we  paid  two  and  one-half  per  cent, 
to  exchange  our  octagons  into  the  raggedest  and  nastiest  of 
bank  notes  issued  under  authority  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  These  again  we  were  compelled  to  exchange 
at  a  loss  for  the  bank  notes  of  the  next  State  through  which 
we  passed  northward,  and  so  on  until  we  arrived  in  New 
York;  all  of  which  exchanges  impressed  us  with  the  neces- 
sity, not  of  gold,  not  of  silver,  but  of  an  uniform  currency 
receivable  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  guaranteed  by  the 
honor,  resources,  and  wealth  of  the  whole  country.  In 
our  opinion,  there  should  be  no  national  banks  and  no  na- 
tional bank-notes  circulating  as  currency.  The  business 
of  furnishing  currency  or  money  is,  in  our  judgment,  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  general  Government.  It  should 
have  behind  it  the  honor  and  wealth  of  all  the  people,  as  a 
guarantee  of  its  value.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  paper 
is  not  better  than  either  gold  or  silver.  The  very  small 
change  may  be  nickel  or  copper.  The  convenient  pocket 
money  may  be  silver — small  gold  pieces  are  not  amiss; 
but  when  the  plane  of  respectable,  ordinary  business  trans- 
actions is  reached,  give  us  the  greenback  currency,  guaran- 
teed to  serve  all  commercial  and  trade  purposes  by  the 
good  faith  of  the  Government.  Whether  the  Government 
shall  pledge  itself  to  redeem  its  paper  issue  in  gold  or 
silver,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  a  matter  of  very  serious 
importance.  Now,  of  course,  we  know  that  the  wise  finan- 
cial reader  is  sneering  at  our  shallow  understanding,  and 
will  look  upon  us  with  pity  and  contempt  when  next  he 
sees  us,  but,  all  the  same,  we  have  sold  him  a  copy  of  the 
Argonaut  for  ten  cents.  The  newsboy  has  gone  home 
with  his  profit,  and  enabled  his  mother  to  pay  for  rent, 
groceries,  clothing,  boots,  dry-goods,  etc.;  we  have  taken 
our  part  and  paid  for  labor  to  our  writers,  printers,  press- 
men; paid  for  our  next  week's  paper  and  ink.  Any  dimes 
that  were  over  have  gone  into  the  Nevada  Bank,  to  come 
out  by  checks — checks  payable  in  greenbacks.  Our  paper 
comes  from  the  East,  paid  for  by  exchange — which  is  pa- 
per. We  see  very  little  gold  in  circulation.  When  we  go 
East  we  see  less.  Gold  is  very  good  for  jewelry  and 
watches,  sleeve-buttons  and  such  things,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  much  better  for  currency  than  silver,  and 
neither  gold  nor  silver,  except  for  small  change  and  pocket 
money,  quite  so  good,  or  safe,  or  free  from  wearing  out,  as 
paper.  What  we  want  is  an  abundant  issue  of  currency 
which  can  be  used  for  all  trade  and  exchange  purposes  by 
all  the  people  of  the  nation ;  which  will  pay  debts,  purchase 
property  and  products,  and  discharge  all  personal  liabili- 
ties among  ourselves.  If  it  won't  go  abroad,  let  it  stay  at 
home;  if  it  won't  purchase  foreign  products,  let  foreign 
products  remain  unbought ;  if  a  certain  amount  of  gold  is 
needed  to  send  abroad  to  pay  interest  on  our  bonded  debt, 
let  us  purchase  it  as  merchandise  and  thus  use  it  to  liquidate 
our  foreign  debts  and  satisfy  our  foreign  obligations.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  the  interest  on  our  bonded  debt  is 
payable  in  "  coin,"  and  not  in  "  gold  coin,"  and  we  know 
of  no  obligations  entered  into  by  Government  that  are  not 
payable  in  silver  coin.  We  are  quite  certain  that  we  can 
get  along  very  comfortably  with  silver  coin  if  all  have 
plenty  of  it.  Certificates  payable  in  silver  are  good  enough 
for  anybody.  As  an  evidence  of  our  entire  sincerity,  we 
are  willing  to  obligate  ourselves  that  we  will  furnish  every 
man,  woman,  and  grown-up  child  in  America  with  the 
Argonaut  at  four  dollars  a  year,  payable  in  advance  in  sil- 
ver.   It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that  the  suspension  of  silver 
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coinage  is  likely  to  increase  the  amount  of  gold  in  the 
country.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  the  over-supply  of  silver, 
but  in  the  fact  that  we  have  not  enough  of  gold.  It  is  a 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  bond-holders,  brokers,  and  the 
moneyed  class  against  the  debtor  and  labor  class  to  make 
currency  scarce,  exclude  silver,  and  enhance  the  value  of 
gold.  This  is  forcibly  expressed  by  ex-Senator  Stewart,  in 
his  communication  to  the  Chronicle.  After  explaining  the 
various  acts  which  have  passed  Congress  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  touching  the  creation  and  payment  of  our 
national  debt,  funding,  refunding,  and  coinage  acts,  he 
says: 

"  The  only  good  that  can  possibly  result  from  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver  is  to  enhance  the  value  of  bonds  and  other  obliga- 
tions to  pay  money,  both  public  and  private.  The  evils  that  will 
result  will  be  irreparable.  The  debtor  class  will  be  crushed.  All 
property  values  must  shrink,  the  wages  of  labor  must  be  reduced, 
and  misery  and  starvation  must  follow.  The  country  should  con- 
gratulate the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  bold  and  intelligent 
stand  it  has  taken.  The  fact  that  the  House  did  not  yield  to  the 
desire  of  the  President-elect,  armed  as  he  is  with  the  immense 
patronage  of  the  Government,  all  yet  to  be  bestowed,  is  without  a 
parallel.  This  pregnant  fact  speaks  volumes.  From  it  the  bond- 
holders should  take  heed.  It  warns  them  that  the  people  will  not 
always  endure  their  bad  faith  and  crooked  ways.  The  subject  will 
now  be  discussed,  and  will  result  in  forcing  the  scheming  and  ma- 
nipulating bondholders,  and  the  creditor  class  generally,  that  they 
cannot  despoil  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  demonetizing 
silver;  that  they  cannot  avoid  their  contract  to  receive  payment 
in  either  gold  or  silver  by  depriving  silver  of  its  quality  as  money; 
that  they  cannot  further  enrich  themselves  by  bad  faith  and  trick- 
ery, or  by  secretly  manipulating  the  national  currency;  that  no 
bill  can  ever  again  pass  Congress  of  the  character  of  the  Act  of 
1873,  demonetizing  silver,  without  public  discussion." 

We  have  a  very  agreeable  recollection  of  the  times  of 
wild-cat  currency  in  Michigan,  and,  as  we  remember,  it 
was  an  exceedingly  prosperous  and  happy  period.  Every- 
body that  was  anybody  had  a  bank  and  issued  bank-notes, 
and  everybody  that  wasn't  anybody  had  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  his  pockets  rilled  with  money.  It  was  not  very 
good  money,  but  it  was  good  enough  to  buy  lands,  pur- 
chase merchandise,  and  pay  for  labor;  everybody  was  ac- 
cumulating property,  and  nobody  was  hurt  by  the  wild-cat 
bills,  except  when  the  collapse  came,  and  then  to  the  ex- 
tent only  of  the  sum  in  his  possession.  Bankruptcy  laws 
followed,  and  closed  up  the  business,  and  in  the  meantime 
everybody  had  lived;  lands  were  bought,  cleared,  fenced, 
and  stocked,  houses  built;  and  when  the  storm  had  passed, 
the  land  smiled  and  prospered.  We  recollect  the  war 
times — when  greenbacks  were  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar, 
when  gold  went  to  an  immense  premium,  when  national 
credit  was  low — and  yet  we  never  knew  a  period  in  the 
history  of  the  country  when  money  was  easier  to  get.  Cal- 
ifornia was  the  only  fool  State  that  stood  by  gold,  and  the 
result  was  it  lost  the  opportunity  of  making  millions, 
or,  rather,  its  "honorable"  people  and  its  "conscien- 
tious" creditor  class  did,  leaving  the  unscrupulous  and 
the  sensible,  who  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  to  receive 
greenbacks  was  an  act  of  loyalty,  and  to  adhere  to  gold 
was  an  act  of  treason,  all  the  profits  that  came  from  an 
excess  of  paper  money.  We  never  knew  a  forged  coin  or 
a  counterfeit  bank-note  to  do  any  harm  until  its  circulation 
was  arrested — then  it  is  only  injurious  to  the  man  it  stops 
upon ;  so  long  as  the  thing  is  kept  a-going  it  is  serving  a 
useful  purpose,  and  doing  good  continually.  It  would  be 
uncomfortable  for  the  banker,  usurer,  or  money-lender  to 
find  his  accumulations  invested  in  spurious  coin.  But  it 
occurs  to  us  that  the  above  is  immoral,  and  that  we  had 
better  wade  ashore;  and  now  that  we  think  of  it,  as  finan- 
cial articles  are  always  dry,  this  one  is  long  enough.  We 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion  with  the  remark  of  Colonel  Jack- 
son to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  when  he  reminded  him  that  it 
was  the  second  time  the  Evening  Post  had  spoken  in  refer- 
ence to  his  treatment  of  the  Nihilists,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  not  become  necessary  for  him  to  refer  to  the  subject 
again.    We  drop  the  silver  question  as  finally  settled. 


under  one  government.  He  writes  his  resignation  as  gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  It  is  accepted.  His  successor,  the 
lieutenant-governor,  takes  his  place.  Governor  Cleveland 
becomes  a  private  citizen,  and  when  the  time  conies  for 
him  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  new  trust,  he  gathers  his 
family  around  him,  and  in  a  hired  hack  drives  to  a  railroad 
station,  pays  his  fare  to  Washington,  and  modestly  travel- 
ing by  night  train,  arrives  at  the  national  capital,  which  he 
sees  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  sends  his  trunks  and  boxes 
containing  his  wearing  apparel  and  personal  effects  to  the 
White  House,  and  goes,  with  the  ladies  of  his  family,  to  a 
comfortable  hotel,  where  he  pays  his  own  bill  and  remains 
over  night.  In  the  morning,  after  he  has  taken  his  bath 
and  his  breakfast,  he  is  waited  upon  by  a  committee  of 
distinguished  citizens,  and  informed  that,  in  honor  qf  his 
election  as  President,  a  private  subscription  of  the  shop- 
keepers and  other  residents  of  the  city  has  been  taken  up, 
soldiers  of  the  militia  have  volunteered  to  turn  out  in  pro- 
cession, and  music  has  been  hired  to  escort  him  to  the  cap- 
ital, where  he  will  be  inaugurated  into  the  Presidential 
office.  At  the  proper  hour  the  outgoing  President,  in  his 
Prince  Albert  coat,  with  lemon-colored  gloves,  drives 
around  with  his  private  carriage,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
are  assigned  their  position  at  the  head  of  a  civic  proces- 
sion, composed  mostly  of  office-holders  and  office-seekers. 
With  music,  and  the  mob's  applause,  they  proceed  to  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  where  the  President- 
elect, Grover  Cleveland,  takes  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the 
country  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  after  delivering 
his  inaugural  address  drives  to  the  White  House,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  the  evening  a  dance 
is  given,  to  which  everybody  with  ten  dollars  is  admitted. 
The  President  goes  to  bed,  and  on  the  following  morning 
is  advised  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  organized 
and  ready  for  business.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  having  sent  his  trunks  and  boxes  to  New  York, 
follows  them,  and,  having  formed  a  business  connection, 
returns  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  of  the  law. 


This  week  witnesses  the  occurrence  of  a  marvelous 
spectacle  at  our  national  capital,  a  spectacle  at  once  sim- 
ple and  sublime.  A  great  nation,  numbering  something 
less  than  sixty  millions  of  people,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  organic  law  of  its  government,  undergoes 
a  change  of  administration.  The  President  goes  out  of 
office,  lays  down  the  trust  imposed  upon  him  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  retires  to  private  life,  and  another  citizen,  duly 
chosen  in  accordance  with  law,  takes  his  place,  and  for  a 
legal  term  becomes  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation,  and 
for  a  time  is  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  a  great 
trust.  A  few  weeks  ago  Grover  Cleveland  was  Governor 
of  the  most  populous  and  opulent  of  all  the  American 
States.  At  a  convention,  which  he  did  not  attend,  by 
party  delegates  whose  election  he  did  not  promote,  he  was 
chosen  as  the  candidate  of  a  great  national  party,  by 
whom,  with  little  more  than  his  assent,  obtained  without 
money,  without  personal  effort,  without  other  than  general 
profession  of  party  principles,  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  greatest  republic  of 
earth— chief  executive  officer  of  more  millions  of  intelli- 
g  tit  people  than  elsewhere  on  the  earth  are  assembled 


The  pageant  was  over,  conducted  with  the  decorum 
that  distinguishes  the  inauguration  of  a  republican  Presi- 
dent. The  inaugural  address  was  delivered  upon  the  open 
steps  of  the  nation's  capitol  in  the  presence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — a  fitting  place  for  the  incumbent  of  the  exec- 
utive office  to  renew  the  pledges  made  in  his  behalf  by 
the  great  party  that  had  chosen  him  for  its  leader.  The 
oath  of  office  was  taken,  and  the  new  President,  clothed 
with  the  dignities  and  responsibilities  of  his  great  office, 
returns  to  the  executive  mansion  to  assume  for  the  consti- 
tutional period  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic.  This  is  a  fitting  time  to  recognize  the  dis- 
tinguished success  which — in  public  and  private  affairs — 
has  characterized  the  conduct  of  the  outgoing  President, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  the  incoming  administration, 
in  its  relation  to  our  foreign  and  domestic  affairs,  may  be 
crowned  with  equal  success.  That  the  administration  of 
Mr.  President  Arthur  has  been  a  success,  no  intelligent 
and  patriotic  citizen  will  question.  It  has  been  conserva- 
tive, honorable,  and  to  the  highest  degree  successful. 
Peace  and  honorable  relations  have  been  maintained  with 
all  foreign  powers.  Domestic  order  has  been  maintained 
within  our  own  broad  borders,  our  national  credit  has  been 
in  every  respect  maintained,  and  everywhere  throughout 
the  land  law,  order,  and  good  government  have  been  sus- 
tained. _ 

The  inaugural  address  of  the  new  President  contains 
nothing  to  alarm,  but  everything  to  assure  the  country  of  a 
continuance  of  its  peaceful  and  prosperous  career.  Never 
has  a  President  of  the  United  States  entered  upon  his  office 
with  better  wishes  from  the  whole  people.  Never  has  one 
been  promoted  to  office  under  more  favorable  auspices. 
Supported  through  the  exciting  scenes  of  a  popular  elec- 
tion by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  his  own  party,  he  may 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  he  was  sustained  by  a  large  and  in- 
telligent minority  of  the  opposition,  and  that  he  owes  his 
distinguished-  position  to  his  friends  among  his  political 
enemies.  Never  has  a  President  been  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion so  favorable  to  carrying  into  practical  effect  a  civil 
service  reform.  His  whole  political  career,  his  election, 
his  professions  of  devotion  to  this  important  principle — all 
give  assurance  to  the  nation  that  the  time  has  now  come, 
and  with  it  the  opportunity  and  the  man,  for  inaugurating 
this  new  departure  in  the  administration  of  our  civil  affairs. 
We  may  expect  that  in  the  opening  days  of  his  adminis- 
tration he  will  be  besieged  with  clamorous  office-seekers 
hungry  for  place,  that  around  him  the  ins  and  outs  of  office 
will  wage  a  hot  and  earnest  and  angry  contest  for  what  his 
party  friends  will  regard  as  the  rightful  spoils  of  victory 
long  delayed  and  hardly  won.  It  will  demand  cour- 
age and  firm  determination  on  the  part  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent to  resist  these  claims  and  to  calm  the  angry  waves  that 
will  beat  around  him.  His  demeanor  as  Governorof  New 
York;  his  attitude  toward  the  hungry  horde  of  Tammany 
Democrats;  his  firmness,  dignity,  and  strength  then  dis- 
played; his  oft-repeated  declarations  in  reference  to  civil 
service  reform,  and  his  general  character  of  self-reliant 


firmness  — all  contribute  to  the  hope  that  he  may  be 
depended  upon  in  the  supreme  struggle  which  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  endure.  The  opportunity  is  presented  to 
President  Cleveland  to  mark  his  administration  and  to 
stamp  upon  it  the  imprint  of  a  great  success.  This  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  him  in  carrying  out  the  great  principles 
of  civil  service  reform.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will  have 
achieved  for  his  country  a  glory  that  can  not  be  attained  in 
war  or  diplomacy,  and  for  himself  an  immortality  and  a 
fame  greater  than  belong  to  warriors  or  statesmen  who  , 
have  preceded  him  in  his  great  office  as  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  the  attitude  of  the 
press  toward  the  new  Board  of  Education.  This  branch 
of  our  government  has  been  for  years  a  sore  spot  upon  the 
municipal  body.  Its  majority  has  been  continuously  com- 
posed of  knaves  of  the  meanest  and  most  mercenary  char- 
acter, and  of  fools  of  the  most  besotted  ignorance.  It  has 
been  overrun  by  the  Pope's  Irish,  who  could  have  desired 
no  other  result  than  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  a  system 
which  is  under  the  ban  of  the  papal  church,  which  is  in 
direct  hostility  to  it,  and  which  in  its  results  is  destroying 
the  influence  of  Rome  and  its  bigoted  priesthood,  by  root- 
ing out  ignorance  and  superstition  from  the  land  and  bring- 
ing a  reasonable  education  within  the  reach  of  all — a  sys- 
tem against  which  his  Holiness  at  Rome  is  sending  forth 
his  anathemas,  which  ecumenical  councils  are  denouncing, 
and  at  which  all  the  lesser  crawling  things  are  hissing. 
Our  Board  of  Education  has  been  cursed  with  jobbers 
making  money  out  of  book  contracts,  selling  positions  to 
teachers  and  janitors,  speculating  in  material  for  the  car- 
penter shop,  and  demanding  percentages  for  school-houses 
erected.  In  every  board  there  has  been  a  mercenary, 
thieving,  unprincipled  ring.  In  every  board  there  has  been 
an  element  of  demagogy.  In  every  board  there  has  been 
a  cowardly  subservient  few  who  would  have  sent  the  whole 
system  of  the  American  free  schools  to  utter  annihilation, 
and  over  them  and  in  their  place  erected  parochial  schools 
run  by  priests  and  sisters,  monks  and  nuns.  Now,  there 
comes,  by  the  accident  of  politics  and  the  grace  of  God,  a 
new  board  to  the  administration  of  our  school  affairs.  Of 
the  men  composing  it  there  are  as  many  honorable  and  in- 
telligent men  of  sincere  and  honest  purpose  as  there  were  of 
honest  men  among  the  twelve  apostles  of  Christ.  This 
board  has  inaugurated  desirable  reforms,  is  cleaning  out 
this  nasty  old  Augean  stable  where  the  Democratic  stall- 
fed  have  deposited  the  accumulated  filth  of  years,  has 
introduced  economies,  has  endeavored  to  run  the  depart- 
ment within  its  finances,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
twelfth  rule,  has  consolidated  schools,  rearranged  night- 
schools,  and  in  other  respects  demonstrated  its  desire  to  do 
its  duty  intelligently  and  honestly.  Among  other  things,  it 
holds  its  committee  meetings  in  private,  as  it  ought  to  do. 
The  discussion  that  involves  the  character,  capacity,  and 
general  fitness  of  nearly  a  thousand  teachers,  many  hun- 
dreds of  whom  are  females,  must  of  necessity  be  held  in 
secret.  There  are  necessarily  subject-matters  of  inquiry 
and  discussion  that,  in  common  decency  and  common 
fairness  to  the  names  involved,  must  be  held  in  private. 
There  is  not  a  deliberative  body  in  the  world  which  is  not 
required  to  do  its  business  in  secret  committee ;  there  is 
not  a  legislature  in  civilization  which  does  not  of  necessity 
go  into  executive  session — yet  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  playing  the  Democratic 
demagogue  by  claiming  that  secret  sessions  of  committees 
are  portentous  of  something  wrong.  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Moul- 
der ought  to  go  to  some  stout  Irish  priest  with  an  humble 
confession  tha't  he  is  making  an  ass  of  himself,  and  in  con- 
trite spirit  admit  that  he  is  doing  it  maliciously  and  delib- 
erately, for  the  purpose  of  imposing  his  superior  integrity 
upon  the  unthinking  and  ignorant  for  the  purpose  of  pop- 
ular applause.  This  good  and  stout  Irish  priest  ought  to 
prescribe  for  Mr.  Moulder  the  penance  of  an  hundred 
blows  upon  his  bare  head  with  a  black-thorn  shillalah.and 
an  hundred  percussions  of  a  hob-nailed  brogan  upon  his 
less  exposed  but  more  intellectual  part,  for  his  continuous 
endeavor  to  embarrass  the  new  Board  of  Education  by  his 
absurd  and  contemptible  demagogy.  Mr.  Moulder  may 
as  well  accept  the  information  from  the  Argonaut,  as  from 
a  more  reliable  source,  that  the  time  has  gone  by  in  San 
Francisco  when  Roman  Catholics  from  Ireland  or  Virginia 
will  be  able  to  capture  our  public  schools  or  run  them  in 
the  interest  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 


California,  in  imitation  of_  older,  more  populous  and 
wealthy  communities,  has  entered  upon  the  experiment  of 
a  learned  university,  and  through  the  assistance  of  the 
general  Government  has  planted  at  the  village  over  the 
bay — a  village  named  Berkeley — an  institution  of  learning 
which  bears  the  pretentious  and  high-sounding  title  of 
"  The  University  of  California."  So  far  the  institution  is 
anything  but  a  success.  Its  regents — mostly  politicians- 
have  opened  upon  this  side  of  the  bay  a  debating  society, 
distinguished  more  for  the  acrimonious  and  bitterly 
personal  character  of  its  discussions  than  for  anything 
else.    Political  intrigue  governs  its  councils,  and  partisan 
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passion  enters  into  all  its  more  important  deliberations. 
This  university  has  had  four  presidents,  all  of  whom  have 
had  their  respective  lives  made  miserable  and  been  driven 
to  resign  by  small  persecutions.  President  Gilman,  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  driven  out  of  the  State 
by  Harry  George,  Sally  Hart,  and  an  old  woman  who  after- 
ward served  in  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  President  Reid,  after  a  conscientious  struggle 
with  the  political  things  that  ever  since  he  entered  office 
have  been  crawling  and  hissing  around  him,  has  resigned. 
His  resignation  was  celebrated  at  the  university  by  the 
cubs  to  whom  the  tax-payers  of  the  State  are  giving  a  free 
education,  by  the  indulgence  of  a  "  beer  bust."  There  is 
a  law  that  prevents  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within 
a  mile  of  the  University.  The  same  law  extends  to  the 
penitentiary  at  San  Quentin,  and  ought  to  be  enforced 
wherever  criminals  and  mendicants  are  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  tax-payers.  This  is  the  account  given  in 
the  Chronicle  of  the  "  beer  bust "  in  honor  of  a  victory 
over  the  gentleman  who  for  a  long  time  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  University.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  drunk- 
en jubilee  was  held  "  on  the  university  grounds": 

Bf.rkeley  Students  Pleased— Rejoicing  Over  the  Resig- 
nation of  President  Reid. — The  students  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity felt  overjoyed  when  the  news  of  President  Reid's  resignation 
reached  them,  and  resolved  to  celebrate  the  event  with  becoming 
honors.  They  accordingly  invited  as  many  of  the  graduates  and 
their  friends  as  they  could  reach,  and  held  a  jubilation  last  night 
on  the  University  grounds.  The  affair  took  the  form,  so  dear  to 
the  students,  of  an  old-fashioned  "  beer  bust."  Forty  five  gallons 
of  this  foaming  beverage  were  placed  on  draught,  with  a  goodly 
supply  of  crackers  and  cheese,  and,  when  the  onslaught  com- 
menced, the  sight,  by  the  light  shed  by  large  bonfires,  was  pict- 
uresque in  the  extreme.  College  glees  and  choruses  were  sung, 
and  not  a  guest  departed  until  the  last  drop  of  beer  had  been  drawn. 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the  whipping-post  estab- 
lished at  Berkeley  for  the  discipline  of  the  unmannerly 
beggars  who  think  hazing  and  general  blackguardism  is 
permissible  to  mendicant  pupils  at  a  free  university.  Let 
it  be  understood  about  what  sort  of  a  thing  we  have  so  far 
succeed  in  planting  upon  this  coast,  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  Sullivan,  or  some  other  equally  notorious  slog- 
ger,  might  think  there  was  reputation  to  be  acquired  by 
becoming  its  president.  After  clearing  out  the  regents, 
he  might  try  his  hand  upon  the  pupils,  and  if  he  could 
abolish  the  University  altogether,  or  reform  it  altogether, 
he  would  have  done  the  State  great  service.  As  an  in- 
ducement for  Sullivan  to  consider  the  proposition,  we  can 
inform  him  that  there  is  a  cellar  and  wine  vaults  connected 
with  the  institution,  where  very  bad  wine  is  being  manu- 
factured at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers. 


THE    MACKAY-COLONNA    WEDDING. 


The  hearty  welcome  extended  to  Governor  Stanford, 

when  he  presented  himself  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at 

Washington  to  take  the  oath  of  office,  is  thus  described 

by  a  special  to  the  Alia : 

"  He  was  warmly  saluted  by  General  Hancock  and  General  Sheri- 
dan. Afterward,  Senators  Sherman,  Hawley,  Voorbees,  Piatt, 
Vest,  Vance,  and  Morrill  crowded  around  him  to  greet  him. 
When  the  Senate  adjourned  to  the  platform  to  the  inauguration  of 
Cleveland,  Vice-President  Hendricks  warmly  greeted  the  new 
California  Senator.  He  is  seated  next  to  Evarts,  and  the  two  dis- 
play a  warm  friendship  and  mutual  esteem.  Stanford  is  regarded 
here  as  a  great  acquisition  to  the  Senate." 

This  especially  rejoices  us  when  we  think  what  might 
have  been,  and  how  narrowly  our  State  escaped  the  mor- 
tification of  Sargent's  reappearance  among  the  distin- 
guished men  who  in  part  compose  our  highest  legislative 
tribunal.  Governor  Stanford  will  grace  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  his  dignity  of  deportment,  his  trained  in- 
telligence in  reference  to  national  affairs,  and  his  calm, 
just,  and  deliberative  methods  in  the  discussion  of  all  po- 
litical matters.  When  the  special  session  shall  have  termi- 
nated, the  Senator  proposes  an  extended  trip  to  all  parts  of 
the  State,  that  he  may  become  more  intimately  conversant 
with  its  necessities  and  personally  acquainted  with  its 
leading  men.  Governor  Stanford  proposes  to  become 
something  more  than  an  ornamental  Senator,  and  what  he 
lacks  in  partisan  zeal  he  will  make  up  in  practical  labor 
for  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  State  and  coast. 

The  placing  of  General  Grant  upon  the  retired  list  of  the 
army,  thus  securing  his  old  age  from  the  calamity  of  pov- 
erty, is  a  tardy  but  decisive  and  deserved  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  military  service  to  his  country  during  the 
eventful  struggle  of  our  civil  war.  That  this  act  was 
brought  about  by  a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  Senate  nearly  balanced  between  opposing  parties,  is 
an  indication  that  the  war  memories  are  fading  out,  and 
that  the  Union  for  which  the  contest  was  waged  is  fast  be- 
coming one  of  patriotic  hearts  and  hands.  It  is  an  omen 
that  the  time  of  good  feeling  has  returned  to  the  nation. 
It  comes  at  a  splendid  time,  and  in  a  splendid  way.  The 
Republican  party  going  out  of  power,  the  Democratic  party 
coming  in,  Congress  reorganized,  the  capital  thronged  with 
patriotic  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  re-united  republic,  it 
was  a  fitting  time,  by  acclamation  and  cheers,  to  do  justice 
to  the  distinguished  leader  of  our  loyal  armies  by  securing 
for  him  an  honorable  independence  in  his  declining  years. 


English  brides  now  wear  moon-stones  for  luck. 


"Parisina"  describes  the  Bride,  the  Groom,  the  Ceremony,  and  Dresses 

Poor,  contrary  human  nature  is  always  ten  times  more 
attracted  to  things  that  are  out  of  reach  than  what  lies  con- 
veniently to  hand.  Close  a  door,  and  every  one  will  want 
to  get  through.  Allow  it  to  be  reported  that  you  want  to 
be  private  and  select,  and  all  the  world  and  his  wife  will 
hanker  after  one  of  your  invitations.  It  is  the  reverse  of 
the  old  fable  nowadays — the  sourest  grapes  will  be  pro- 
nounced sweet  when  out  of  reach;  and  if  the  fruit  is  not 
only  hung  too  high  for  our  fingers  to  touch  it,  but  is  ripe 
and  juicy  into  the  bargain,  we,  the  foxes,  will  put  ourselves 
to  any  amount  of  trouble  to  get  at  it,  being  far  less  philo- 
sophical than  Master  Reynard  who  consoled  himself  so 
easily,  according  to  ^Esop. 

Of  course,  the  Mackay-Colonna  marriage  would  have 
been  an  important  event  anyhow;  every  one  would  have 
felt  more  or  less  interested  in  the  young  bride  and  in  the 
noble  bridegroom,  in  the  trousseau  and  in  the  dresses. 
The  ladies  would  have  packed  to  the  dress-maker's  to  see 
the  latter,  while  the  details  of  the  courtship  would  have 
been  discussed  at  every  afternoon  gathering.  But  all  this 
was  as  nothing  to  the  anxiety  and  interest  evinced  by 
every  one  when  it  was  known  that  the  wedding  was  to  be 
strictly  private,  and  that  no  one,  except  the  most  particu- 
lar friends  of  the  two  families,  was  to  be  present. 

More  than  this,  even  the  trousseau  and  dresses  were 
at  first  shrouded  in  mystery.  No  one  questioned  that 
the  gowns  would  be  signed  other  than  Worth  or  Felix. 
Whence  should  the  linen-wear  come  but  from  the  "  Mon- 
taignes  Russes "  or  the  "  Mille  et  Une  Nuits"?  And 
surely  Redfern  must  be  making  the  traveling-dress  and 
the  mantles,  and  Madame  Virat  the  bonnets. 

Yet  not  one  of  these  suppositions  was  correct.  Leading 
questions  asked  of  these  potentates  were  answered  with 
positive  negatives;  and  then  it  leaked  out  that  the  little 
seamstress  in  the  Rue  Bassano,  who  had  made  Miss  Mac- 
kay's  frocks  when  she  was  still  in  the  school-room,  had 
been  honored  with  a  commission  for  her  bridal  raiment, 
and  that  equally  modest  purveyors,  unknown  to  fame,  were 
to  supply  the  rest  of  the  necessaries. 

Mrs.  Mackay  has  before  now  shown  that  she  has  a  will 
of  her  own,  and  in  this  instance  she  exercised  the  preroga- 
tive of  free  choice — which  is  certainly  her  right — and  pre- 
ferred to  employ  tradespeople  who  have  hitherto  shown 
themselves  worthy  of  her  favor,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
position  they  hold  with  regard  to  the  public.  It  was 
certainly  also  very  kind-hearted  of  her.  She  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  rise  above  prejudice  in  such  matters,  and  by 
doing  so  may  have  laid  the  bases  of  two  or  three  small 
fortunes.  The  big-wigs,  however,  are  in  great  dudgeon. 
For  this  she  cares  not  a  rap.     Why  should  she? 

The  invitations  to  the  wedding  might  have  proved  a 
more  serious  matter.  "  Tout  Pans  "  does  not  relish  being 
shut  out  of  anything,  be  it  a  fashionable  wedding  or  a 
dress  rehearsal  of  a  play  by  Sardou  or  Dumas.  I  am  told 
that  the  postman  carried  bags  full  of  letters  to  the  mansion 
in  the  Rue  Tilsitt — letters  begging  for  invitations.  So 
many  "  particular  reasons"  for  desiring  to  be  present  were 
averred,  and  the  ladies  who  subscribed  themselves  as  the 
"  affectionate  friends  "  of  their  "  dear  Mrs.  Mackay  "  were 
legion.  To  all  of  them,  however,  the  same  answer  was 
given,  at  first  by  gracious  note  of  explanation,  and  subse- 
quently, when  the  letters  grew  too  numerous  to  be  dealt 
with  singly,  by  the  medium  of  the  journals.  And  when 
society  had  failed,  the  press  was  hardly  more  fortunate. 
Only  three  persons  connected  with  it  were  included  among 
the  spectators  of  the  wedding  ceremony,  and  these  were 
invited  as  private  friends,  not  in  their  official  capacity. 

If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackay  had  made  half  as  many  enemies 
as  they  have  friends,  since  they  took  up  their  abode  among 
us,  all  this  would  have  been  taken  much  less  kindly.  As 
it  was,  the  grapes  were  not  sour — oh !  by  no  means,  the 
most  luscious,  splendid  grapes  that  ever  grew — if  only  we 
could  touch  them  with  our  finger-tips. 

Despite  mischievous  flattery  and  jealousy,  and  other 
dangers,  Mrs.  Mackay  is  really  and  truly  liked — so  much 
liked  that,  as  a  friend  who  knows  her  well  once  remarked 
to  me,  "  I  never  see  her  without  regretting  she  is  so  rich." 
What  he  meant  was  simply  that,  being  so  rich,  she  might 
be  suspicious  of  even  true  friendship.  But  in  this  I  fancy 
the  speaker  was  wrong;  for  the  little  lady  is  bright  enough 
and  clever  enough  to  distinguish  real  attachments  among 
the  shams  which  surround  her;  not  to  confound  the  inter- 
ested toadying  of  certain  lady  novelists  with  the  hearty  and 
spontaneous  sympathy  of  a  few  who  neither  wish  nor  ex- 
pect anything  from  her. 

"  Evelyne  Princess  di  Galatrc  " — as  she  will  henceforth 
be  privileged  to  call  herself  in  her  new  home — is  an  amia- 
ble girl,  not  quite  strong  enough  of  will,  perhaps,  for  her 
own  happiness,  but  simple,  unspoiled,  kindiy,  and  per- 
fectly dislinguee — which  is  everything,  much  more  even 
than  beauty,  here.  Pretty?  Well,  it's  hardly  fair  to  ask 
women  that.  According  to  French  ideas  on  the  matter  of 
good  looks,  there  is  no  doubt  she  is  Iris  folic  She  has  a 
beautiful  complexion,  splendid  brown  hair  with  a  dash  of 
red-gold  in  it,  and  fine  eyes.  Brides  far  less  well  adorned 
by  nature  are  pronounced  "  belle  et  charmante."  We  Ameri- 
cans and  English  are  a  little  more  exacting — and  have  a 
right  to  be,  considering  all  our  advantag  s.  Perhaps  her 
face  is  a  little  too  prim — as  a  child  she  was  voted  old- 
fashioned.  Her  up-bringing  was  strict,  and  when  she  ap- 
peared by  the  side  of  her  more  brilliant  mamma,  the  con- 
trast was  striking.  I  shall  not  be  astonished  if  the  princess 
improves  rapidly;  there  are  many  women  who  grow  prettier 
after  marriage,  when  the  maidenly  frost  has  melted  away. 
Her  aunt,  Countess  Telfener,  whom  I  once  knew  so  well 
as  Ada  Hungerford,  was  certainly  more  attractive;  and 
even  she  has  little  that  the  painters  would  admire  in  her 
— still  less  has  she  the  beauty  which  charms  the  sculptors 
and  the  lovers  of  Greek  form.  But  to  see  her  waltzing  was 
a  poem,  and  as  she  floated  round  the  ball-room  she  looked 
like  grace  personified. 

Does  the  young  bride  rejoice  at  the  thought  of  the  part 
she  is  to  play  in  the  moldering  palaces  of  the  Colonnas, 
so  unlike  her  own  French  home  ?    Does  she  sigh  for  an 


humbler  destiny,  a  poorer  husband?  Does  she  look  back 
regretfully  to  the  old,  old  days  in  the  distant  West,  or 
tremble  at  the  princely  fate  which  awaits  all  members  of 
the  proud  Colonna  family?  Better  ask  nothing.  The 
Princess  di  Galatro  smiled  and  beamed  to-day.  She  must 
be  happy. 

And  the  bridegroom — what  of  him?  Don  Fernando 
belongs  to  the  younger  and  Neapolitan  branch  of  the  Co- 
lonnas— the  Colonna-Sigliani — »  ho  have  given  a  score  of 
hereditary  grand  constables  to  the  country,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  cardinal,  who  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Petrarch,  or 
of  Marc  Antonio  Colonna,  who  fought  at  Lepanto;  or  of 
Fabrizio,  the  conqueror  of  Francis  the  chivalrous,  King 
of  France  and  glass  of  fashion;  of  Victoria  Colonna,  the 
great  poetess  of  Italy,  who.  sought  in  marriage  by  royalty, 
preferred  the  playmate  of  her  childhood — the  Marquis 
Pescaro — who  was  killed  at  Pavia,  and  for  whom  she 
mourned  in  seclusion  all  her  life  long.  The  elder  and 
Roman  branch  is  still  more  famous.  Its  history  is  bound 
up  with  the  history  of  Rome.  It  gave  the  Eternal  City 
popes,  cardinals,  generals,  councilors,  and  senators.  Lyt- 
ton  has  sung  its  splendors  in  "Rienzi,"  and  it  has  been 
the  theme  of  a  hundred  plays. 

Personally  the  prince  is  good  looking,  aristocratic  in  ap- 
pearance, and  with  good  features,  something  like  what  the 
Prince  Imperial  might  have  been  at  six  or  seven-and- 
twenty.  Like  most  young  men  of  fortune,  he  has  seen 
life,  but  he  has  remained  true  to  the  traditions  of  honor 
which  distinguish  his  family. 

The  wedding  ceremony  took  place  this  morning  at  the 
new  hotel  of  the  Papal  Nunciature,  5S  Rue  de  Varennes, 
in  the  throne-room,  transformed  into  a  chapel — the  altar 
being  the  Pope's  throne  arranged  for  the  occasion,  with 
candelabra  full  of  wax  candles  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  sweet  scent  of  violets  per- 
vaded the  room,  the  floor  being  thickly  strewn  with  these 
flowers.  Mgr.  di  Benoi,  who  had  come  from  Rome  on 
purpose  for  the  occasion,  pronounced  a  most  solemn  and 
earnest  address  to  the  young  people.  He  spoke  of  his 
happiness  at  blessing  the  Old  World  and  the  New  in  the 
person  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom;  he  dwelt  on  the 
spotless  escutcheon  of  the  Colonnas,  delicately  contrasting 
it  with  mining  in  the  West,  and  finally  expressed  himself 
much  edified  to  find  frivolity  and  fashion  excluded  from 
the  ceremony.  And  when  the  knot  had  been  tied,  and 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  had  exchanged  rings,  and  high 
mass  had  been  performed  at  the  improvised  altar,  the 
Nuncio  prayed  nearly  half  an  hour  amid  profound  silence, 
while  the  small  congregation  knelt  on  the  prie-dieus,  or 
stood  with  bent  heads. 

I  was  told  that  both  bride  and  bridegroom  fasted  from 
midnight  until  they  took  the  Communion  from  the  hands 
of  the  venerable  prelate.  When  the  service  was  over,  re- 
freshments were  handed  around,  and  the  bride  partook  of 
chocolate — certainly  much  needed  after  so  long  an  absti- 
nence. 

The  Mackays  had  carried  out  their  intentions  to  the  let- 
ter. Only  fifty-three  persons  in  all  were  present  in  the 
throne-room  at  the  Nunciature.  None  had  cause  to 
grumble,  the  exclusion  being  general.  The  presence  of 
each  favored  guest  had  its  raison  d'etre ;  they  were  each 
bound  by  the  ties  of  relationship  or  friendship  to  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  this  little  drama. 

Here  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton — the  former  acting  as 
one  of  the  bride's  witnesses,  the  other  being  the  ex-Minis- 
ter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Due  Decazes,  who  was  there 
with  the  duchess.  Don  Joskino  Colonna,  Prince  d'Angn- 
Doria,  and  Castagnota  Carraciolo  performed  the  same 
part  for  the  bridegroom ;  the  Marquis  and  Marquise  de 
Beauvoir  and  a  few  other  friends,  besides  the  immediate 
relations.  Those  on  the  side  of  the  Colonnas  were  Dona 
Cecilia  Colonna,  the  prince's  aunt,  and  her  daughter,  the 
Princesse  Amelia  Colonna — the  former  in  blue  velvet,  the 
latter  (one  of  the  bridesmaids)  in  diaphanous  draperies  of 
pale  pink  China  crepe.  The  other  bridesmaid  was  Made- 
moiselle Decazes  (a  charming  girl,  promising  to  be  as 
pretty  a  woman  as  her  mother),  becomingly  attired  in 
cream-colored  silk. 

Mrs.  Mackay  was  radiant,  and  if  she  felt  the  parting 
with  her  daughter  keenly,  it  was  carefully  hidden  beneath 
her  gratification  at  the  brilliant  alliance  she  has  made. 
Her  dress  was  simply  perfect — electric  blue  figured  with 
shamrocks,  a  long  fluted  train  at  the  back,  and  a  small 
fortune  in  sapphires  at  the  throat  and  wrists.  The  bonnet 
was  blue,  like  the  dress,  trimmed  with  an  electric  blue 
aigrette  and  golden-plumaged  humming-birds.  Mr.  Mac- 
kay was  less  composed  than  his  wife — he  wept  audibly 
during  the  ceremony.  There  were  tears  also  in  the  eyes  of 
kindly  Mrs.  Hungerford,  whose  powdered  hair  was  over- 
shadowed by  a  cabriolet  bonnet  plumed  with  pale  green. 
Countess  Telfener's  faded  rose-colored  satin  gown  was  or- 
namented with  water-lilies,  and  looped  up  at  the  side  with 
a  cordon  of  rubies;  but  the  prettiest  gem  of  all  was  the 
sweet  child-face  at  her  side — pretty  baby  Edna,  lost  in 
ruchings  and  flouncings  of  lace. 

And  the  bridal  robe?  I  have  left  that  for  the  last.  Rich, 
creamy,  ivory-white  satin,  woven  specially  for  the  occasion 
at  the  Croix  Range;  not  an  inch  of  lace,  not  one  sparkling 
diamond,  merely  a  white  tulle  veil  and  orange  blossoms. 
The  train,  long  beyond  belief,  framed  in  with  a  beautiful 
embroidery  of  the  nuptial  flower,  and  the  skirt  draped  up 
at  the  sides  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  and  fringed  with  half- 
open  buds;  more  flowers  at  the  throat,  a  soupcon  of  a 
wreath  among  the  brown  tresses— a  more  tasteful,  harmo- 
nious toilet  could  not  have  been  made,  and  as  for  the 
wearer,  she  looked  every  inch  a  princess. 

As  I  write,  the  evening  express  is  carrying  Colonna  and 
his  bride  to  the  Riviera.  Shall  we  send  an  old  slipper 
after  them  for  luck?  Good  luck  to  them,  and  good  luck 
to  those  left  behind.  More  than  one  needy  soul  will  bless 
the  day,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackay  have  sent  a  check  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Assistance  Publique,  for  the 
French  charities,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
to  the  English-speaking  poor — a  princely  dole! 
Paris,  February  12,  1883.  Parisina. 


Mr.  Gladstone's  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Gladstone,  owns 
forty-five  thousand  acres  in  one  shire  alone,  besides  other 
landed  property. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    PROBLEM. 


What  Might  be  the  End  of  the  Sharon  Case. 


E 


It  was  in  the  year  1S95.  The  case  of  Sharon  vs.  Sharon 
had  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  on  an  appeal 
from  Judge  Sullivan's  order  denying  defendant's  motion 
for  a  new  trial.  The  appeal  had  been  heard  in  bank  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  and,  after  a  full  and  elaborate  argu- 
ment, the  case  was  reversed  and  a  new  trial  ordered.  No 
new  trial  was  ever  had,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  cause 
was  again  called  up,  the  fair  Sarah  Althea — tearing  prose- 
cution on  a  number  of  criminal  indictments — was  in  Eu- 
rope "  waiting  for  the  thing  to  blow  over,"  and  the  case 
was  thereupon  heard  on  defendant's  testimony,  and  judg- 
ment final  was  entered  in  favor  of  defendant  and  deciding 
that  the  famous  marriage  contract  and  the  "  dear  wife  ' 
letters  were  forgeries.  The  case  had  long  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  conversation,  and  now  was  only  referred  to  as  a 
celebrated  case  to  which  expert  forgery  and  rank  perjury 
had  given  a  criminal  importance  equal  to  the  famous 
Limantour  case  of  years  ago.  A  few  years  after  this  final 
judgment  had  been  entered,  nil  criminal  proceedings 
against  Sarah  Althea  were  quietly  dismissed,  as  the  "  thing 
had  blown  over,"  and  her  reappearance  on  the  streets  oi 
San  Francisco,  after  her  prolonged  and  enforced  absence, 
excited  but  little  comment. 

In  the  meantime  William  Sharon  had  greatly  prospered 
in  his  business.  His  success  in  financial  transactions  had 
become  proverbial.  His  fortune  had  grown  to  gigantic 
proportions.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  a  grand  boom  in 
real  estate  in  San  Francisco,  to  dispose  of  all  his  vast  pos- 
sessions in  city  property  and  country  estates.  All  of  his 
roperty  had  been  quietly  converted  into  money,  and 
..nally  into  United  States  bonds  of  large  denominations. 
The  books  of  the  United  States  Treasurer  at  Washington 
showed  that  William  Sharon  was  one  of  the  largest  holders 
of  our  country's  securities.  At  each  quarter  of  the  year 
the  United  States  Treasurer  sent  Mr.  Sharon  a  certified 
check  for  the  interest  on  his  investment  of  seventeen  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  Other  than  this  amount  in  bonds  Mr. 
Sharon  had  absolutely  no  property. 

The  morning  papers  announced  the  death  of  William 
Sharon.  The  funeral  was  large,  and  he  was  buried  with  a 
proper  regard  to  his  station  and  condition  in  life.  His  last 
will  was  found  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  California,  and 
soon  after  filed  in  the  Probate  Court.  The  will  was  in  the 
handwriting  of  Colonel  J.  P.  Hoge,  and  was  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  its  chirography.  It  was 
dated  more  than  a  year  before  Mr.  Sharon's  death,  and 
was  witnessed  by  J.  H.  Dobinson  and  Thomas  Brown. 
Nicholas  Luning  and  William  Alvord  were  named  as  the 
executors.  The  contents  of  this  will,  when  published  in  the 
daily  papers  of  San  Francisco,  excited  a  vast  deal  of  as- 
tonishment and  comment,  not  only  on  account  of  the  ec- 
centricity of  some  of  its  conditions,  but  particularly  be- 
cause of  its  curious  provisions  in  reference  to  his  own  chil- 
dren— with  whom  he  was  on  the  most  friendly  and  affec- 
tionate terms.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  remarkable 
will  created  the  profoundest  sensation.  We  quote  several 
of  its  most  pronounced  articles : 

"article  hi. 

11 1  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  three  persons  hereinafter 
mentioned  in  the  articles  numbered  IV,  V,  and  VI,  my  property, 
consisting  of  $17,000,000  in  United  States  Government  bonds. 
Said  sum  of  $17,000,000  will  be  found  in  a  tin  box— marked  with 
my  name— in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  California.  The  contents 
of  this  tin  box  consists  of  seventeen  different  packages;  each  pack- 
age contains  a  single  United  States  bond  of  the  value  of  $1,000,000. 
And  I  hereby  expressly  direct  and  order  that  none  of  said  bonds 
shall  be  exchanged  for  bonds  of  a  smaller  denomination,  but  I 
charge  and  direct  that  my  said  executors  shall  see  to  it  that  the 
identical  seventeen  bonds  shall  be  divided,  distributed,  and  handed 
personally  to  the  said  three  devisees  hereinafter  named.  It  is  also 
provided  that  the  said  devisees  may  consult  in  reference  to  the  said 
division  of  bonds  with  all  the  counsel  employed  by  them  in  the 
original  case,  and  with  no  other  person  or  persons  whatever;  and 
if  said  persons  can  not  divide  said  bonds  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  this  will,  then  the  same  shall  in  like  man- 
ner become  the  property  of,  and  be  divided  among,  my  lawful  heirs 
in  the  following  proportions:  To  my  son  Frederick  I  give  and  de- 
vise the  one-half;  to  the  children  of  my  daughter  deceased,  one- 
third;  to  my  daughter  now  resident  in  England,  the  one-ninth. 

"article  lv. 

*'  I  give,  bequeath,  and  devise  to  my  old  particular  friend,  Sarah 
Althea  Hill,  of  Cape  Girardeau,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  one-half 
of  my  said  U.  S.  Government  bonds  contained  in  the  said  tin  box 
described  in  Aricle  III.  I  make  this  devise  to  Sarah  Althea  in 
recognition  of  her  distinguished  services  in  my  behalf — particu- 
larly on  account  of  her  remarkable  skill  with  a  pen  in  the  tracing 
of  letters  and  signatures— and  also  for  wonderful  ingenuity  and 
great  elasticity  of  conscience,  as  shown  in  her  testimony  in  the 
various  courts;  and,  lastly,  in  the  hope  that  the  amount  left  may 
enable  her  to  maintain  herself  in  the  same  magnificent  style  to 
which  she  was  always  accustomed  in  the  aristocratic  confines  of 
Cape  Girardeau,  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 
"  article  v. 

"I  give,  bequeath,  and  devise  to  the  distinguished  barrister, 
George  Washington  Tyler,  one-third  of  my  said  U.  S.  Government 
bonds  contained  in  said  tin  box  described  in  said  Artille  III.  I 
make  this  devise  to  said  Tyler  as  a  slight  testimonial  of  the  inter- 
est he  has  always  taken  in  my  'common  property,'  and  make  men- 
tion that  in  my  judgment  the  interests  of  the  class  of  attorneys  to 
which  he  belongs  would  be  best  conserved  by  the  foundation  of  a 
college;  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Max  Gumpel  would  be 
eminently  fitted  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  chief  instructor  in  the 
successful  imitation  of  signatures. 

"article   vi. 

"  I  give,  bequeath,  and  devise  to  Mrs.  Mammy  Pleasance  one- 
ninth  of  my  said  U.  S.  government  bonds  contained  in  said  tin 
box  described  in  said  Article  III.  I  devise  this  amount  to  the 
worthy  African  in  the  hope  that  out  of  the  proceeds  of  this  devise 
she  will  endow  a  kindergarten  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate class  of  children  that  the  exigencies  of  her  business  re- 
quire to  be  kept  on  hand  to  supply  orders  from  rich  but  barren  pro- 
genitors." 

When  the  terms  of  this  singular  will  were  made  known 
to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the  Probate  Court, 
the  astonishment  of  our  citizens  was  unbounded.  No  one 
had  had  the  slightest  reason  to  expect  such  an  announce- 
ment. When  all  criminal  proceedings  were  dismissed 
against  Althea,  Tyler,  and  others,  the  public  supposed 
that  the  entire  matter  was  ended  so  far  as  litigation  was 
conce  Tied.    No  one  dreamed  that  there  ever  would  be  an 


attempt  to  "  divide  the  loss  and  resume  t/ie  old  social  rela- 
tions. To  have  supposed  that  Senator  Sharon  would  have, 
or  could  have,  the  slightest  friendly  feeling  for  any  one 
connected  with  the  litigation  against  his  honor  and  pro- 
perty, was  an  idea  too  wild  for  any  one  to  entertain  for  a 
moment.  The  terms  of  the  will  became  at  once  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  conversation  at  the  clubs  and  hotels.  The 
public  was  absolutely  dumfounded.  The  instrument 
was  undoubtedly  genuine.  The  heirs  announced  their  de- 
termination not  to  contest.  The  delight  of  the  three  dev- 
isees was  only  equaled  by  their  surprise. 

Sarah  Althea  became  hysterical,  and  threw  herself  in 
Mammy  Pleasance's  arms. 

"  At  last!  at  last!  the  philter  has  worked!  The  voudoo 
queen  is  not  powerless.     I  win  on  the  last  turn." 

judge  Terry  quietly  remarked:  "  Timeo  Danaos  el  dona 
ferentes." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Tyler,  looking  wise,  "  I  agree  with  you 
fully;  but  damfino  why  he  did  it  either.  But  let  us  take 
the  bonds  all  the  same.  Do  you  think  Newlands  will  con- 
test?" 

The  will  was  admitted  to  probate.  No  debts  were 
proved  against  the  estate,  and  the  Probate  Court  appoint- 
ed a  day  for  final  distribution  and  division  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  will. 

As  the  entire  estate  consisted  of  government  bonds,  no 
one  apprehended  that  the  final  division  and  distribution 
would  present  the  slightest  difficulty.  It  never  occurred  to 
the  three  devisees — skilled  as  they  were  in  the  study  and 
manufacture  of  documents — that  the  words  in  the  last  part 
of  Article  III  of  the  will  might  present  a  serious  obstruc- 
tion to  a  rapid  distribution.     The  words  were : 

"  And  I  hereby  expressly  direct  and  order  that  none  of  said 
bonds  shall  be  exchanged  for  bonds  of  smaller  denomination,  but 
I  charge  and  direct  that  my  said  executors  shall  see  to  it  that  the 
identical  seventeen  bonds  shall  be  divided,  distributed,  and  hand- 
ed personally  to  the  said  three  devisees  hereinafter  named." 

Each  one  of  the  seventeen  bonds  called  for  one  million 
dollars,  and  to  divide  the  amount  of  the  seventeen  bonds 
into  fractions  representing  one-half,  one-third,  and  one- 
ninth  was  an  undertaking  fraught  with  difficulty. 

Sarah  Althea  came  into  court  on  the  day  appointed  ac- 
companied by  her  faithful  "  Mammy."  Ten  years  of  liti- 
gation and  disappointment  had  done  much  to  impair  the 
beauty  of  her  complexion  and  the  lovely  contour  of  her 
form.  Rouge  and  cosmetics,  no  matter  how  artistically 
applied,  can  not  conceal  the  wasting  hand  of  time  and  the 
ravages  of  mental  care.  The  unexpected  wealth  showered 
on  her  by  the  terms  of  the  will  pleased  her  immensely,  and 
buoyed  up  her  spirits.  She  now  felt  that  by  this  unex- 
pected turn  of  fortune's  wheel  she  possessed  unbounded 
wealth,  even  if  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  she 
was  not  the  divorced  wife  of  a  Nevada  Senator.  The 
sweet  consolation  of  the  thought  that  now  she  would 
triumph  over  the  "  Newlands  gang,"  as  she  termed  it, 
brought  smiles  to  her  care-worn  face,  and  she  leaned  back 
in  her  chair  with  a  serene  and  self-satisfied  air. 

George  Washington  came  into  court  a  little  before  its 
opening.  He  did  not  feel  contented  and  happy.  He 
seemed  nervous,  and  cast  fitful  glances  in  the  direction  of 
Captain  Lees,  as  though  he  dreaded  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  a  trap  to  remind  him  of  the  ignominious  fail- 
ure he  had  made  on  a  former  effort  to  get  a  portion  of  the 
"common  property." 

Sarah  Althea  and  George  Washington  took  seats  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  court-room.  The  recollection  of  a  bit- 
ter, personal,  three-handed  fight  between  Sarah,  George, 
and  Neilson,  over  a  division  of  the  alimony,  was  still  fresh 
in  the  mind  of  each.  Mutual  crimination  and  recrimina- 
tion at  their  defeat  in  the  Supreme  Court  had  only  tended 
to  widen  the  breach  between  them.    They  did  not  speak. 

When  the  case  was  called,  the  judge  placed  the  seven- 
teen packages  on  the  table  and  called  up  the  three  devi- 
sees to  receive  their  various  portions.  Sarah  came  up  first, 
stated  that  she  would  take  eight  of  the  packages  and  allow 
the  judge  to  act  in  her  behalf,  and  have  one  of  the  remain- 
ing bonds  exchanged  into  two  bonds  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  each.  But  this  the  learned  judge  declined 
to  do,  as  contrary  to  Article  III  of  the  will,  and  in- 
formed Sarah  that  he  could  not  allow  any  partial  distribu- 
tion. With  an  angry  glance  at  the  judge  she  returned  to 
her  chair,  at  the  side  of  Judge  Terry. 

George  Washington  Tyler,  who  was  entitled  to  one-third 
of  the  bonds,  then  came  forward  and  stated  to  the  court, 
in  a  modest,  bashful  manner,  that  while  he  was  only  enti- 
tled to  five  bonds  and  two-thirds  of  another,  yet,  to  facili- 
tate business  and  aid  the  court  in  the  distribution  of  this 
estate,  he  would  take  six  bonds  and  give  the  court  his  per- 
sonal guarantee  that  he  would  restore  the  extra  one-third 
at  the  opening  of  court  the  next  day.  The  personal  guar- 
antee part  of  his  remarks,  said  in  such  a  soft,  demure,  and 
artless  style,  and  coupled  with  Tyler's  guileless  expression, 
was  a  perfect  study. 

Before  the  judge  could  recover  himself  sufficiently  to 
deny  Mr.  Tyler's  modest  proposition,  both  Sarah  Althea 
and  Mammy  bounded  into  the  centre  of  the  room  with 
voluminous  objections,  the  most  important  one  being  that 
the  departure  of  the  Honolulu  steamer  was  too  close  at 
band  to  take  chances  on  Tyler's  movements. 

When  Mammy  Plaisance  approached  the  desk  and  asked 
for  her  share — one-ninth,  or  one  bond  and  eight-ninths  of 
another — she  evidently  anticipated  a  refusal.  In  this  she 
was  not  disappointed,  for  the  judge  informed  her  that  her 
proportion  was  open  to  the  same  objection  on  which  he 
had  ruled. 

It  is  a  cardinal  principle  in  Tyler's  philosophy  not  to 
quit  without  a  big  fight,  and  dropping  his  modest  demean- 
or, he  argued  with  great  earnestness  that  his  method  of 
division  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  three  devisees. 
Sarah  Althea,  on  behalf  of  herself  and  Pleasance,  at  once 
denied  George's  statement,  and  requested  that  Tyler's 
finger-nails  be  pared  before  he  be  allowed  even  to  touch 
the  bonds.  Tyler  then  requested  that  Gumpel  be  per- 
mitted to  r»ake  a  trace  of  each  bond.  On  objection  made 
by  Sarah  Althea,  the  judge  denied  the  request  on  the 
ground  that  after  Tyler  and  Gumpel  had  completed  their 
investigations  there  might  not  be  a  trace  of  anything  left. 

After  a  full  hour  had  been  lost  in  desultory  fighting, 
Sarah  Althea  moved  that  the  entire  matter  of  distribution 


and  division  be  referred  to  Judge  Sullivan  for  final  settle- 
ment. She  paid  Judge  Sullivan  a  high  compliment  on  ac- 
count of  his  reputation  as  a  high-minded,  honest,  and 
impartial  jurist.  Inclosing  her  tribute  of  admiration,  she 
said:  "Judge  Sullivan  pleased  me  so  much,  however,  by 
his  first  decision  in  my  case,  that  I  am  satisfied  with  any- 
thing he  does,  and  I  hope  if  he  ever  comes  before  the  peo- 
ple again  for  any  office,  they  will  remember  that  he  was 
the  judge  who  befriended  a  poor  and  defenseless  woman." 

After  the  bailiff  had  suppressed  the  round  of  applause 
that  followed  Sarah  Althea 's  neat  little  speech,  the  learned 
judge  said  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  transfer  the  case 
to  Judge  Sullivan,  and  would  make  the  order  at  any  time, 
provided  a  written  stipulation  to  that  effect  was  signed  by 
Tyler  and  Pleasance.  After  a  half-hour  consultation  with 
Levy  and  Terry,  the  stipulation  was  signed  by  all  the  par- 
ties in  interest,  and  an  order  made  transfeiring  the  case  to 
Judge  Sullivan  for  final  distribution  and  division.  The 
following  Monday,  at  ten  o'clock,  was  agreed  upon  as  the 
day  and  hour  for  trial. 

At  the  appointed  time  on  Monday,  Judge  Sullivan  took 
his  seat,  and  the  bailiff  opened  the  court.  The  judge  or- 
dered that  the  seventeen  packages  be  brought  into  court 
and  placed  on  his  desk.  After  carefully  reading  the  will 
and  considering  the  conditions  and  articles  therein  con- 
tained, the  judge  said: 

"  There  is  a  clause  in  Article  III  that  gives  me  consid- 
erable trouble  when  I  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  the  frac- 
tions of  distribution.  The  words  of  the  will  are :  '  I  here- 
by expressly  direct  and  order  that  none  of  said  bonds  shall 
be  exchanged  for  bonds  of  smaller  denomination.'  To 
carry  this  out,  the  will  expressly  directs  that  the  '  identical 
seventeen  bonds  shall  be  divided  and  handed  personally  to  the 
said  three  devisees'  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  I  must  make 
the  division  with  the  seventeen  original  packages.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  ordered  them  laid  out  on  my  desk. 
My  task  is  a  difficult  one,  but  still  I  am  of  opinion  that  1 
have  devised  a  plan  of  division  that  will  be  as  satisfactory 
to  Sarah  Althea,  Pleasance,  and  George  Washington  as  was 
my  original  opinion  in  the  great  divorce  case." 

This  reference  to  Althea's  temporary  triumph  of  ten 
years  ago  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes,  and  she  sweetly 
smiled  at  the  judge  and  whispered  to  her  faithful  "  Butter- 
cup": 

"Ain't  he  nice?  He  always  was  so  friendly.  I  am  sat- 
isfied with  anything  he  does." 

Judge  Sullivan  then  endeavored  to  arrange  for  the  divi- 
sion of  the  bonds.  He  saw  at  once  that  the  seventeen 
bonds  could  not  be  divided,  but  it  occurred  to  him  that  if 
the  seventeen  bonds  could  be  so  cut  up  and  parted  out  as 
to  make  one  additional  bond — viz.,  eighteen — the  difficulty 
would  be  removed.  He  consulted  with  Gumpel,  who 
thought  if  he  had  time  and  the  necessary  tracing  aparatus, 
glass,  erasure-knife,  scissors,  and  a  paste-pot,  that  he 
could  produce  another  bond.  To  this  Mr.  Newlands  ob- 
jected. Sullivan,  after  exhausting  himself  till  after  mid- 
night, gave  up  the  solution  of  the  problem,  the  bonds 
were  returned  to  the  safe,  and  the  expectant  heirs  withdrew 
deeply  disappointed. 

On  the  following  morning  the  bonds  were  again  pro- 
duced in  court,  and  delivered  to  Messrs.  Newlands, 
Barnes,  and  Stewart,  for  their  manipulation.  General 
Barnes  informed  the  court  that  he  had  brought  with  him 
into  court  another  bond  for  one  million  dollars,  which  he 
called  upon  the  court  to  mark  as  "  Exhibit  A." 

At  the  sight  of  this  valuable  document,  George  Wash- 
ington grew  pale,  and  gasped : 

"  I  knew  there  was  something  wrong.  He  has  sent  for 
that  bond  to  make  a  comparison.  He  will  declare  all  the 
bonds  forgeries  if  they  don't  agree  with  his  bond.  I  told 
my  son,  Billy,  to  have  Gumpel  here  in  case  the  judge 
should  doubt  any  of  the  Government  signatures." 

Sarah  Althea  was  dazed  atthe  sight.  Pleasance  grinned, 
punched  Althea  in  the  side,  and  said : 

"  Oh,  just  look  at  dat  greenback !  It  would  take  your 
alimony  thirty  years  and  four  months  to  equal  that  bond." 

The  excitement  in  court  now  grew  intense.  The  report- 
ers of  the  various  city  papers  drew  near,  auribus  arrectis. 

"  Barnes  is  just  as  sensational  as  he  was  ten  years  ago," 
whispered  Loring  Pickering  to  Harry  de  Young. 

"  Where  in  the  devil  did  he  get  that  bond  ? '  said  Tyler. 

"  What  I  want  to  know,"  said  Judge  Terry,  with  a  judi- 
cial frown,  "is  this  one  thing:  How  does  Barnes's  bond 
help  out  the  division?" 

"Shut  your  mouth!  "  roared  Judge  Tyler,  as  he  reached 
over  and  pushed  Terry  back  into  his  chair.  "  Let  him 
put  his  bond  with  other  bonds;  let  it  all  go  into  the  pot; 
after  it  is  once  divided,  he  will  never  sre  one  side  of  his 
bond.  Besides,"  and  here  Tyler  mooified  his  tone  of 
voice,  "  he  may  intend  this  as  a  bribe  to  make  us  all  sat- 
isfied. You  will  recollect  that  I  considered  thai  question 
when  I  advised  McLaughlin  that  bribes  don't  go  back. 
When  we  once  get  our  hands  on  those  bonds,  they  are 
ours." 

"  That  beats  my  ten-thousand  fee  all  hollow,"  said 
Walter  Levy. 

"  It's  a  greater  surprise  than  was  the  original  decision," 
whispered  Colonel  Flournoy. 

Barnes  seemed  to  rather  enjoy  the  astonishment  that 
his  million-dollar  bond  act  had  produced.  Slowly  and 
deliberately  he  arranged  the  seventeen  Sharon  bonds  in  a 
row,  counted  them  twice  to  make  sure  that  they  were  all 
there,  and  then  on  the  extreme  right  he  placed  his  solitary 
bond.  With  a  pleased  smile,  he  contemplated  the  long 
line  of  aggregated  wealth,  and  then  resumed: 

"  There  were  great  difficulties  jn  the  way  of  a  division 
with  only  seventeen  bonds.  In  order  to  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, I  have  added  my  own  bond.  My  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  number  eighteen  can  be  readily  divided  on  the 
basis  required  by  the  terms  of  the  will.  I  have  always 
held  that  the  law  should  be  liberally  construed,  and  this 
case  shall  form  no  exception  to  the  rule.  I  propose  to  be 
liberal  to  the  devisees  on  account  of  their  former  misfort- 
unes.   Bailiff,  call  up  the  devisees." 

"  Frederick  Sharon,  come  forward !  "  shouted  the  bailiff, 
and  he  came  up  to  the  desk. 

"  You  are  entitled  to  ont-half  of  seventeen ;  take  one- 
half  of  eighteen."    He  took  nine  bonds  and  retired. 

"  Mr.  Newlands,  come  forward! " 
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"  You  are  entitled  to  one-third  of  seventeen,  take  one- 
third  of  eighteen."  Newlands  took  six  bonds,  and  slip- 
ping them  into  his  pocket,  withdrew,  with  a  smile. 

Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  come  forward!" 

"  You  are  entitled  to  one-ninth  of  seventeen — take  one- 
ninth  of eighteen."  He  took  two  bonds  and  retired,  with 
a  graceful  bow. 

"  Now,"  said  General  Barnes,  with  a  triumphant  look  at 
Althea  and  Tyler,  "  I  have  accomplished  my  task;  I  have 
achieved  the  seeming  impossible.  I  have  given  young 
Sharon  nine  millions;  Mr.  Newlands,  as  guardian  of  the 
children  of  the  deceased  daughter,  six  millions,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Hesketh  two  millions— a  total  of  seventeen  mill- 
ions. My  own  one  million  still  remains  in  tact.  I  shall 
now  return  it  to  my  tin  box.  The  Sharon  estate  is  now 
most  effectually  divided.  I  gave  every  one  a  little  more 
than  he  asked  for,  and  yet  no  one  was  injured.  Sheriff, 
adjourn  court." 

In  surprise  and  amazement  at  the  wonderful  decision  of 
this  modern  Solomon,  every  one  left  the  court.  The  more 
the  decision  was  discussed,  "  the  more  the  wonder  grew," 
and  to  this  day  no  one  (but  the  Argonaut)  can  explain 
how  General  Barnes  could  give  every  one  more  than  he 
claimed,  and  still  no  one  was  injured. 


A    RHYMED    NEWSPAPER. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  St.  Valentine's  Day  issue  of  the  Detroit  Times  is 
probably  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  journalism. 
It  is,  in  its  own  words,  "  an  extra  edition  in  rhythmic  rendi- 
tion ";  that  is,  it  is  written  in  some  sort  of  jingling  rhyme 
from  the  date — "  Saint  Valentine's  E'en,  February  14  " — to 
the  last  advertisement  on  the  fourth  page,  with  but  one  ex- 
ception, an  advertisement  of  underwear,  which  is  said  to  be 
in  blank  verse: 

"  Here's  something  to  take  oft  the  curse, 
A  Little  Bit  of  Blank  Verse." 

But  it  is  blank  verse  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  as  it  varies 
from  two  to  thirteen  feet  to  the  line.  Some  of  the  head- 
ings of  articles  are  amusing,  as : 

The  Range"  of  'Change. 

how  they  arrange  the  prices   strange  to   interchange. 
The  Bull  and  Bear  Menagerie,  it  Gets  Along  Right  Merrily. 
Another  one  is : 

Prancing  at  Lansing. 

the  redoubtable  jay  hubbell  blows  a  political  bubble. 

(In  rjthmic  dress  by  Asso.  Press.) 
Jay  Hubbell's  a  man  of  considerable  force,  and  for  slugging  the 
Dems  is  a  regular  horse.     He  reads  a  long  piece 
which  he  couldn't  endorse,  from  a  paper  dis- 
cussing the  devious  course  of  Elec- 
tion Boards  of  his  region. 

Another  striking  one  is : 

The  Lively  Ball, 

at  arbeiter  hall,  where  girls  and  boys  got  frisky 

On  Beer  and  Pop,  without  a  stop,  and  Pleasant  Valley  Whisky 
— About  Midnight  they  had  a  Fight. 

Among  the  items  under  the  caption,  "  Our  Great  Big 
State,"  we  read  the  following : 

Fellow-citizens,  what  do  you  think?  Grand  Rapids  will  have 
another  rink. 

At  Grand  Haven,  Mollie  Cavanaugh  broke  her  leg,  but  did  not 
break  her  jaw. 

The  Wyandotte  Herald  is  prosperous,  we  guess.  At  any  rate,  it 
has  a  bully  new  Hoe  Press. 

Vassar  has  been  injured  by  a  ten-thousand-dollar  fire,  unless  our 
correspondent  is  a  Joe  Mulhatton  liar. 

In  their  market  reports,  which  they  call  "  Quotations  on 
Rations,"  we  learn  that : 

There's  butter  that  stalks,  and  in  midnight  walks — that  is  old 
enough  to  vote;  creamery  new,  at  2->;  choice  rolls,  18,  and  fancy 
grades,  too,  at  30,  to-day  we  quote. 

Firm  and  dull,  too,  with  skippers  all  through,  is  the  way  that 
cheese  holds  its  own.  If  you  don't  buy  full  cream,  you  can  bet 
you'll  scream,  and  wish  you  had  let  it  alone.  So  purchase  full 
cream  for  13  cents,  and  it  will  tickle  you  most  immense. 

Finnan  baddies,  which  please  the  daddies,  and  make  their  faces 
fat  and  round,  are  sold  wholesale,  at  Woodbridge  dale,  at  just  nine 
cents  per  pound. 

Oranges  sweet  and  oranges  sour,  oranges  fresh  from  Florida's 
bower,  $4.60  for  boxes;  $6.50  for  cases — when  eaten  too  freely 
they'll  break  corset  laces.  Messinas,  again,  in  boxes  from  Spain, 
are  sold  at  $2.50  and  three.  New  Orleans  fruit,  packed  in  barrels 
to  s'^it— they'll  sell  at  $8.50  to  three. 

Fresh  eggs  are  not  plenty  at  19  to  20,  and  merchants  are  strad- 
dling the  fence.  The  pickled  stock  is  kept  under  lock  at  15  and  17 
cents. 

We  learn  of  the  Queen  of  Belgium's  misanthropy  in  these 
words : 

The  Queen  of  Belgium  has  not  a  single  chum.  With  horses  she's 
content,  but  with  men  insolent. 

The  advertisements  are  marvels  in  their  way,  but  are 
generally  too  long  for  quotation,  but  we  append  two  of  the 
smaller  ones : 

Visitors  to  Detroit  will  Find  Few  Cafes  of  the  Tony  Kind. 
But  if  You  Desire  the  Finest  Fare,  Be  Sure  and  Visit  Mr.  Andrew 
Hare.  It  is  the  Best  Place  in  Town  for  a  Good  Lunch,  for  Coffee, 
Ice-cream,  or  Punch.  Waiters  and  Dishes  in  Avalanches;  Cater- 
ing in  all  its  Branches.    228  Woodward  Ave. 

J.  Breitmeyer  &  Sons.  They  are  the  Proper  Ones  from  which 
to  Buy  Your  Needed  Flowers  with  which  to  Deck  Hymen's  Bow- 
ers. Roses  Rich,  and  Rare,  and  Red,  Tbeir  Perfume  in  the  Hot- 
house Shed.  Like  Little  Jack  Horner,  They're  on  the  Corner  of 
Miami  and  Gratiot  Aves.  They  Have  Assistants  Plenty.  Tele- 
phone 320. 

Altogether  the  whole  thing  is  a  marvel  of  misapplied  in- 
genuity. 

One  Harvey  was  the  solitary  citizen  who  squatted  on  the 
only  land  by  which  the  grand  canon  of  the  Colorado  River 
can  be  reached,  and  he  charges  $12  to  visitors  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  looking  at  that  wonder. 


Bedouin  Song. 
From  the  desert  I  come  to  thee 

On  a  stallion  shod  with  fire; 
And  the  winds  are  left  behind 

In  the  speed  of  my  desire. 
Under  thy  window  I  stand, 

And  the  midnight  hears  my  cry, 
I  love  thee,  I  love  but  thee 

With  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Till  the  sun  grows  cold,  and  the  stars  are  old, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book  unfold. 

Look  from  thy  window  and  see 

My  passion  and  my  pain ; 
I  lie  on  the  sands  below, 

And  I  faint  in  thy  disdain. 
Let  the  night  winds  touch  thy  brow 

With  the  heat  of  my  burning  sigh, 
And  melt  thee  to  hear  the  vow 

Of  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Till  the  sun  grows  cold,  and  the  stars  are  old, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book  unfold. 

My  steps  are  nightly  driven 

By  the  fever  in  my  breast, 
To  hear  from  thy  lattice  breathed 

The  word  that  shall  give  me  rest. 
Open  the  door  of  thy  heart. 

And  open  thy  chamber  door, 
And  my  Kisses  shall  teach  my  lips 

The  love  that  shall  fade  no  more 
Till  the  sun  grows  cold,  and  the  stars  are  old, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book  unfold. 

— Bayard  Taylor. 

The  Ballad  of  Babie  Bell. 
Have  you  not  heard  the  poets  tell 
How  came  the  dainty  Babie  Bell 

Into  this  world  of  ours? 
The  gates  of  heaven  were  left  ajar; 
With  folded  hands  and  dreamy  eyes, 
Wandering  out  of  Paradise, 
She  saw  this  planet,  like  a  star, 

Hung  in  the  glistening  depths  of  even — 
Its  bridges  running  to  and  fro, 
O'er  which  the  white-winged  angels  go, 

Bearing  the  holy  dead  to  heaven. 
She  touched  a  bridge  of  flowers — those  feet 
So  light  they  did  not  bend  the  bells 
Of  the  celestial  asphodels! 
They  fell  like  dew  upon  the  flowers, 
Then  all  the  air  grew  strangely  sweet — 
And  thus  came  dainty  Babie  Bell 

Into  this  world  of  ours. 
She  came  and  brought  delicious  May. 

The  swallows  built  beneath  the  eaves; 

Like  sunlight  in  and  out  the  leaves 
The  robins  went  the  livelong  day; 
The  lily  swung  its  noiseless  bell, 

And  o'er  the  porch  the  trembling  vine 

Seemed  bursting  with  its  veins  of  wine. 
How  sweetly,  softly,  twilight  fell  I 
Oh,  earth  was  full  of  singing  birds, 
And  opening  spring-tide  flowers, 
When  the  dainty  Babie  Bell 

Came  to  this  world  of  ours  I 
O  Babie,  dainty  Babie  Bell, 
How  fair  she  grew  from  day  to  day! 
What  woman-nature  filled  her  eyes, 
What  poetry  within  them  layl 
Those  deep  and  tender  twilight  eyes. 

So  full  of  meaning,  pure  and  bright, 

As  if  she  yet  stood  in  the  light 
Of  those  oped  gates  of  Paradise. 
And  50  we  loved  her  more  and  more; 
Ah,  never  in  our  hearts  before 

Was  love  so  lovely  born : 
We  felt  we  had  a  link  between 
This  real  world  and  that  unseen — 

The  land  beyond  the  mom. 
And  for  the  love  of  those  dear  eyes, 
For  love  of  her  whom  God  led  forth 
(The  mother's  being  ceased  on  earth 
When  Babie  came  from  Paradise) — 
For  love  of  Him  who  smote  our  lives, 

And  woke  the  chords  of  joy  and  pain 
We  said  Dear  Christl — our  hearts  bent  down 

Like  violets  after  rain. 
And  now  the  orchards,  which  were  white 
And  red  with  blossoms  when  she  came, 
Were  rich  in  autumn's  mellow  prime. 
The  clustered  apples  burnt  like  flame. 
The  soft-cheeked  peaches  blushed  and  fell, 
The  ivory  chestnut  burst  its  shell, 
The  grapes  hung  purpling  in  the  grange ; 
And  time  wrought  just  as  rich  a  change 

In  little  Babie  Bell. 
Her  lissome  form  more  perfect  grew, 

And  in  her  features  we  could  trace, 

In  softened  curves,  her  mother's  face! 
Her  angel-nature  ripened,  too. 
We  thought  her  lovely  when  she  came, 
But  she  was  holy,  saintly  now: 
Around  her  pale,  angelic  brow 
We  saw  a  slender  ring  of  flame. 
God's  hand  had  taken  away  the  seal 

That  held  the  portals  of  her  speech; 
And  oft  she  said  a  few  strange  words 

Whose  meaning  lay  beyond  our  reach. 
She  never  was  a  child  to  us, 
We  never  held  her  being's  key, 
We  could  not  teach  her  holy  things; 

She  was  Christ's  self  in  purity. 
It  came  upon  us  by  degrees : 
We  saw  its  shadow  ere  it  fell, 
The  knowledge  that  our  God  had  sent 
His  messenger  for  Babie  Bell. 
We  shuddered  with  unlanguaged  pain, 
And  all  our  hopes  were  changed  to  fears 
And  all  our  thoughts  ran  into  tears 

Like  sunshine  into  rain. 
We  cried  aloud  in  our  belief, 
"  O  smite  us  gently,  gently,  God! 
Teach  us  to  bend  and  kiss  the  rod, 
And  perfect  grow  through  grief." 
Ah,  how  we  loved  her,  God  can  tell; 
Her  heart  was  folded  deep  in  ours. 

Our  hearts  are  broken,  Babie  Bell! 
At  last  he  came,  the  messenger, 

The  messenger  from  unseen  lands; 
And  what  did  dainty  Babie  Bell? 
She  only  crossed  her  little  hands, 
She  only  looked  more  meek  and  fair! 
We  parted  back  her  silken  hair, 
We  wove  the  roses  round  her  brow — 
White  buds,  the  summer's  drifted  snow- 
Wrapt  her  from  head  to  foot  in  flowers; 
And  then  went  dainty  Babie  Bell 

Out  of  this  world  of  ours!   —T.B.  Aldrich. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

El  Mahdi  was  a  boat-builder  before  he  became  a 
prophet. 

Mark  Twain  is  going  to  England  in  May  next,  to 
give  readings  from  his  own  works. 

Major  Serpa  Pinto,  the  famous  Portuguese  traveler,  has 
recently  started  upon  another  African  expedition. 

Kate  Greenaway's  father  is  a  fine  wood-engraver,  who 
does  a  good  deal  of  work  for  the  London  Illustrated  News. 

The  Marquis  de  Leuville,  said  to  have  been  the  affi- 
anced of  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  has  sailed  for  Europe  with- 
out her. 

Senator  Garland  has  a  strong  aversion  to  seeing  any  of 
his  children  married,  and  did  not  attend  his  son's  (San- 
ders Garland)  wedding  last  week. 

Mr.  Archer,  who  has  just  painted  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  has,  among  others,  painted  the  portraits  of  Macau- 
lay,  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  Irving,  and 
the  Jeffersons. 

Mrs.  Mackay  has  given  the  nuncio  of  Paris  a  large 
cross  studded  with  diamonds  and  sapphires,  in  memory  of 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  the  nuncio  having  performed 
the  ceremony. 

Ex-President  Hayes  is  reported  to  have  said  recently 
that  if  he  had  his  life  to  live  over  again  he  would  smoke 
good  cigars,  take  an  occasional  glass  of  wine,  and  now  and 
then  have  a  rubber  at  whist. 

President-elect  Cleveland  is  constantly  receiving  letters 
from  "cranks"  of  various  sorts.  "Once  in  four  years," 
he  said  recently,  "  five  millions  of  people  set  to  writing 
letters,  and  this  time  I  am  getting  them." 

Miss  Florence  Broughton,  a  niece  of  the  eminent  Eng- 
lish pamter,  Mr.  G.  H.  Broughton,  is  winning  laurels  m 
London  society  for  her  skill  as  an  amateur  actress,  and 
prominent  managers  are  trying  to  induce  her  to  go  upon 
the  professional  stage. 

A  gullible  youth,  who  mailed  a  dollar  to  a  lottery  con- 
cern, recently  received  it  from  the  dead-letter  office,  on 
which  was  indorsed  in  Postmaster-General  Gresham's 
hand-writing:  "Young  man,  the  advice  of  the  Postoffice 
is,  if  you  earn  your  money,  keep  it." 

An  old  army  surgeon,  who  was  with  General  Grant  a 

food  deal  during  the  war,  says  that  he  never  but  once 
eard  him  use  any  word  which  could  be  called  profane, 
and  that  was  "  dog  on  it."  The  general  used  to  say  that 
he  kept  a  staff  officer  to  do  the  swearing  for  him  when  oc- 
casion required. 

Princess  Beatrice,  on  the  date  of  her  forthcoming  mar- 
riage, will  be  given  a  carved  oak  book-case  containing  a 
copy  of  the  works  of  the  best  English  poets,  from  Chaucer 
to  Tennyson.  The  cost  of  the  present  is  to  be  met  by  a 
popular  subscription  among  women  of  Winchester  diocese 
only — subscriptions  to  range  from  one  penny  to  five  shil- 
lings. 

By  actual  count,  the  mail  brought  President-elect 
Cleveland  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  three  valentines 
on  February  14.  They  required  the  service  ot  one  man 
the  whole  day  to  open.  Some  came  in  boxes,  and  were 
made  of  satin,  highly  perfumed.  Others  were  of  paper 
lace;  but  the  majority  were  "  comic."  Many  were  hand- 
painted. 

It  is  a  somewhat  unusual  thing  for  a  ruling  sovereign  to 
appear  in  the  witness-box  at  a  police  court.  The  other 
day,  however,  the  King  of  Italy,  from  good-natured  mo- 
tives, volunteered  his  testimony  before  a  magistrate  in 
Rome.  A  shopkeeper  named  Maranzoni  had,  unfort- 
unately, injured  a  little  girl  by  riding  over  her  in  the  street, 
and  King  Humbert,  who  had  witnessed  the  accident,  came 
forward  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  Maranzoni  had  been  in 
no  wise  to  blame,  and  that,  in  fact,  his  horse  had  run  away 
with  him. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nast  gave  a  unique  entertainment  at  Prince- 
ton, not  long  ago,  to  an  audience  composed  of  the  faculty 
and  the  under-graduate  body,  with  many  citizens.  The 
uniqueness  of  the  entertainment  consisted  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  element  of  "  interviewing."  The  interviewer 
of  the  occasion,  Mr.  Pelham,  put  a  series  of  questions, 
which  the  artist  answered  both  verbally  and  graphically. 
The  graphic  answers  took  the  forms  of  landscape,  portrait- 
ure, and  caricature,  and  were  delivered  with  a  rapidity 
that  astonished  the  audience.  The  last  picture  was  drawn 
upside  down,  and  the  subject  was  not  detected  by  the  au- 
dience until  it  was  reversed.  It  was  a  "  good-night,"  and 
represented  the  artist  ready  for  bed,  with  a  candle  in  hand. 

Oliver  Pain  was  not  only  a  Communist,  but  a  Commu- 
nard, in  the  anarchy  that  succeeded  the  collapse  of  the 
French  Empire  fourteen  years  ago,  when  he  was  under  age, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  vindications  of  the  social  order  was 
effected  at  his  expense,  being  his  sentence,  with  that  of 
Rochefort  and  other  co-workers,  to  the  penal  colony  at 
New  Caledonia,  from  which  he  escaped  with  Rochefort 
and  four  others  in  1874,  and  was  one  of  the  companions  of 
the  more  famous  anarchist  in  his  journey  across  this  conti- 
nent. His  tastes  and  talents  led  him  to  prefer  Oriental 
wars  to  the  journalism  and  politics  of  the  boulevards,  and 
his  next  appearance  was  made  in  the  capacity  of  Osman 
Pasha's  private  secretary  at  the  siege  of  Plevna.  When 
Plevna  fell,  the  stray  Frenchman  was  offered  by  its  cap- 
tors to  the  French  Embassy,  but  being  recognized  as  an 
ex-convict  he  was  refused  the  protection  of  the  republic 
and  sent  to  a  Russian  prison.  After  his  release  he  made 
his  way  to  Paris,  and  after  a  brief  essay  in  journalism  he 
made  his  way  through  the  Egyptian  lines,  and  put  his  pen 
at  the  service  of  the  Mahdi.  It  was  this  eloquent  utensil 
that  concocted  the  dispatches  from  the  Soudan  which 
hoodwinked  the  Egyptian  Government  and  the  British 
commander  during  last  year,  and  made  their  imaginative 
author  very  serviceable  to  the  Mahdi,  and  in  the  same  de- 
gree offensive  to  the  Egyptians  and  the  English . 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


FLANEUR"    AT    THE    EXPOSITION. 


He  Describes  the  Southern  Women,  and  Disapproves  of  Them. 


Nothing  startles  the  visitor  to  New  Orleans  so  much  as 
the  appearance  of  the  Southern  women.  They  have  been 
wildly  lied  about.  The  standards  by  which  men  gauge 
beauty  are  infinitely  various,  and  it  is  only  on  that  account 
that  one  can  reconcile  the  flamboyant  and  emotional  de- 
scriptions which  are  rampant  about  Southern  women,  with 
the  rawboned,  black-nailed,  and  large-footed  facts.  The 
efforts  of  flowery  novelists  and  the  rhapsodies  of  roman- 
tic writers  of  various  grades  have  lifted  the  Creole  girl,  in 
particular,  to  a  pedestal  of  beauty  of  enormous  height. 
The  average  New-Yorker,  on  stepping  from  the  train,  ex- 
pects to  pass  through  the  walks  of  a  shady  and  beautiful 
city,  gazing  right  and  left  upon  dusky-eyed,  delicate-feat- 
ured, voluptuous-looking  Creole  women.  He  is  sure  that 
he  will  find  them  more  delicately  molded  than  the  women 
of  Vienna,  and  more  bewitching  than  those  who  are  so 
often  pictured  leaning  over  balconies  in  the  heart  of  Spain. 
The  delusion  is  soon  shattered.  There  are  no  orange- 
trees  in  the  streets  here,  and  the  lambent-eyed  women— if 
they  exist — are  kept  securely  in-doors  or  out  of  sight,  for 
the  visitor  never  encounters  them.  In  the  French  quarter 
the  residents  are  just  about  as  sunny  and  volatile,  as  viva- 
cious and  mercurial,  as  the  average  Teutonic  barber. 
They  are  shabbily  clad,  and  the  quantity  of  earth — this  is 
coarse  but  accurate — which  lies  beneath  their  finger-nails 
is  startling  to  people  who  are  acustomed  to  seeing  the 
hands  well  cared  for.  In  this  respect— it  is  not  so  small  a 
thing  as  many  people  consider  it — it  seems  to  me  that  the 
citizens  of  the  Crescent  City  are  notict  ably  careless.  Men 
and  women,  whether  Creole  or  American,  and  no  matter 
what  their  social  position  may  be,  are  nearly  always  guilty 
of  wearing  a  deep  black  border  to  their  finger-nai  s.  With 
the  average  run  of  women  here  this  condition  of  th'ngs 
seems  thoroughly  harmonious.  Their  hair  is  carelessly  ar- 
arranged;  their  linen,  when  visible,  decidedly  musty,  and 
their  teeth  yellow.  They  are  boarders,  boarding-house 
keepers,  and  their  cousins,  and  aunts,  and  shop-girls  of 
every  variety,  music-teachers,  young  married  women,  and 
unmarried  girls,  in  every  variety,  seem  to  have  an  equal 
aversion  to  the  virtue  that  stands  next  to  godliness,  and  1 
feel  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  women  of  New  Or- 
leans, with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  upper  strata,  are 
positively  the  most  slovenly  creatures  I  have  ever  seen. 
Women  of  similar  social  positions  and  pursuits  in  the 
North  are  bright,  tidy,  neat,  and  often  fastiaious  in  attire 
and  appearance.  Here  the  careless  habits  of  women  at- 
tract one's  attention  constantly.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
see  a  girl  in  a  car,  well  enough  clad  in  a  cloth  dress,  and 
evidently  going  to  tea,  to  make  a  call,  or  to  promenade, 
whose  finger-tips  are  visible  in  half  a  dozen  places  through 
the  holes  in  her  gloves,  and  whose  boots  are  run  over  at 
the  heel  and  only  partially  buttoned.  The  use  of  powder 
is  simply  grotesque.  They  daub  it  on  before  going  to 
breakfast,  and  as  their  faces  are  usually  freckled  and  of  the 
color  of  old  parchment,  the  effect  is  very  odd. 

There  is  one  woman  in  the  boarding-house  where  I  have 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  paying  a  "  Southern  lady,  sah," 
six  dollars  a  day  for  accommodations  inferior  to  those  of  a 
third-class  three-dollar-a-week  mechanics'  boarding-house 
in  New  York,  who  has  a  very  red  nose.  She  is  a  widow, 
with  the  most  repulsive  hands  I  ever  looked  upon,  a  frowsy 
bang,  a  hoarse  voice,  and  she  has  done  You-rupp  on  a  Cook 
ticket.  But  to  return  to  her  nose,  which  is  of  a  lurid  tinge. 
Every  morning  she  smears  it  all  over  with  a  dense  white 
powder,  but  does  not  put  any  powder  on  her  yellowish 
cheeks.  When  she  is  at  loss  for  a  word — which  deplorable 
event  occurs  once  or  twice  in  the  middle  of  every  sentence 
— she  rubs  the  tip  of  her  nose  thoughtfully  with  her  fore- 
finger. This  rapidly  removes  the  powder  and  imparts  an 
even  ruddier  hue  than  natural  to  a  small  spot  right  on  the 
end  of  her  nose.  The  contrast  between  the  yellow  and 
white  and  the  white  and  red  are  strong  and  vivid. 

Yesterday  morning  a  middle-aged  and  quiet  woman  came 
in  to  breakfast  and  sank  into  her  seat.  Few,  if  any,  of  the 
Southerners  I  have  thus  far  met  trouble  themselves  to  say 
good-morning  or  pass  the  time  of  day  at  the  table,  and  one 
feels  a  bit  snubbed  when  he  enters  the  dining-room,  bows, 
chirps  his  little  greeting  from  force  of  habit,  and  is  re- 
warded by  a  prolonged  and  unresponsive  glare  from  a  lot 
of  listless  eyes.  Well,  this  quiet  woman  had  a  gentle  voice 
and  talked  grammatically.  It  struck  me  that  she  was  the 
only  woman  in  the  house  I  had  seen  whose  face  was  well 
molded  and  harmoniously  colored.  She  was  probably 
forty  years  old.  Her  skin  was  dark,  but  not  yellow,  her 
black  eyes  and  hair  were  handsome,  and  her  teeth  white. 
Of  course  her  fingers  were  dusky  at  the  ends.  That  night 
when  I  went  in  to  dinner  she  was  there  again,  but  so 
changed  that  I  hardly  knew  her.  The  whole  face  was  so 
thickly  daubed  with  powder  that  it  fell  off  as  she  moved 
her  jaws  in  eating  and  gradually  besprinkled  the  front  of 
her  black  dress.    She  looked  like  a  spook  in  a  black  wig. 

No  one  notices  a  little  thing  of  this  sort  down  here.  It 
is  accepted  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  all  this  seems  ill-natured  and  discourteous  toward  the 
"  beautiful  women  of  New  Orleans,"  but  it  is  at  least  the 
opinion  of  an  unbiased  critic. 

But  one  word  more  before  leaving  the  subject :  I  was  in- 
formed in  particular  by  numberless  newspapers  that  the 
place  to  find  pretty  women  was  on  the  stands  at  the  Ex- 
position. I  read  so  many  brilliant  bits  of  descriptive  writ- 
ing about  the  black-eyed  Hebes  and  beautiful  Houris  who 
were  acting  for  the  time,  that  I  spent  two  days  in  the  main 
building  looking  at  them.  The  result  was  a  visual  dyspep- 
sia. There  are  not  two  passably  pretty  girls  in  the  whole 
Exposition. 

This  is  an  extremely  dirty  city.  The  gutters  in  some  in- 
stances are  veritable  pit-falls.  They  are  bridged  over  by 
three  planks,  and  if  you  slip  off  on  either  side,  you  will 
drop  into  three  feet  of  greenish  waterand  refuse.  At  night 
in  the  business  part  of  the  city,  the  dampness  strikes  up- 
ward, and  makes  the  pavement  look  as  though  it  had  been 
raining  for  a  fortnight.  If  the  pavement  is  lifted  in  any  of 
the  streets  down  town  and  three  feet  of  earth  dug  through, 
the  di^ir  strikes  water.     The  police  are  so  miserably  in- 


efficient that  the  banks  and  public  institutions  employ  pri- 
vate detectives.  Sometimes  the  policemen  are  paid  every 
month,  and  sometimes  every  three  months. 

There  have  been  rings  and  bodies  of  political  corrup- 
tionists  whose  thievery  and  knavery  in  the  various  cities  of 
America  have  from  time  to  time  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  whole  country.  But  I  doubt  if  such  an  entirely  lawless 
and  conscienceless  set  of  machine  politicians  ever  lived  as 
those  who  infest  th;s  town.  Bosses  who  have  won  noto- 
riety or  fame  bv  the  manner  in  which  they  manipulate 
Brooklyn  and  New  York  sink  into  insignificance  beside 
the  men  who  control  this  city  and  State.  Men  of  respect- 
ability and  high  social  standing  here  avoid  politics  as  they 
would  a  pestilence.  No  man  can  succeed  in  politics  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  boss,  and  the  boss  is  a  dangerous 
man  to  know. 

The  Volunteer  Fire  Department  here  is  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  government  of  the  city.  In  scope  and  influ- 
ence it  is  as  great  as  the  old  volunteer  department  in  New- 
York,  and  the  members  of  the  organization  are  governed 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  They  forfeit  ten  dollars  apiece  if  they 
miss  a  funeral,  and  their  parades  are  managed  with  a  de- 
gree of  liberality  that  is  astonishing.  In  one  parade  a  few 
years  ago  the  firemen  spent  eighteen  hundred  dollars  for  a 
band  of  music  which  consisted  of  only  forty  pieces,  and 
was  not  a  particularly  brilliant  band  at  that;  but  the  com- 
pany decided  to  have  it,  and  the  matter  of  expense  did  not 
stand  in  the  way — it  never  does  to  the  New  Orleans  fire- 
men. This  band  was  brought  from  Indiana,  boarded  here 
several  days  and  returned  home  again,  at  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  the  firemen.  The  parade  two  years  ago  cost  six 
thousand  dollars.  The  funerals  of  the  dead  members  are 
highly  impressive.  A  foreman  of  one  of  the  companies 
told  me  yesterday  that  they  could  raise  any  amount  neces- 
sary for  parades,  dinners,  balls,  etc.,  from  the  firemen,  but 
as  soon  as  they  started  in  to  raise  money  for  a  charitable 
object  there  was  a  kick  at  every  point.  He  said  that  the 
spectacle  of  a  widow  riding  after  her  dead  husband's  body,  at 
a  funeral  that  cost  a  thousand  dollars  or  more,  while  she 
hadn't  enough  to  buy  the  next  day's  breakfast,  was  not  an 
unusual  one.  If  the  firemen  miss  a  fire,  they  are  fined  by 
the  city  government,  which  has  a  slight  control  over  them, 
because  it  supplies  their  engine-houses  and  machines. 
The  house-keeper,  driver,  and  engineer  are  salaried  at 
every  station,  and  the  members  drop  in  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  just  to  be  on  hand  in  case  of  an  alarm. 
The  alarms  are  given  from  bell-towers.  The  firemen  wear 
red  shirts  and  big  hats,  with  the  number  of  their  company 
on  a  shield  in  front,  and  when  they  return  from  a  fire  they 
lock  arms  and  march  along  singing  musically.  After  a 
hard  day's  or  night's  work  at  a  fire,  they  begin  their  song, 
and  return  home,  followed  by  a  small  army  of  white  and 
colored  sight-seers.  Several  hundred  people  go  marching 
back  toward  the  engine-house,  to  the  tune  of  "  Climbing 
up  the  golden  stair,"  or  "  Mary  had  a  little  lamb."  The 
small  boys  run  ahead  of  the  red-shirted  heroes,  and  gaze 
at  them  with  delight,  while  windows  are  thrown  up  by  the 
residents,  who  listen  to  their  voices  as  they  pass  along. 

The  policemen  in  New  Orleans  are  the  saddest  looking 
men  on  the  face  of  ihe  civilized  globe.  When  they  are 
appointed  on  the  force  they  give  themselves  up  to  a  lifeless 
and  mournful  existence.  The  few  policemen  who  are  not 
suffering  from  chills,  fever  and  ague,  or  malaria,  struggle 
with  such  trifling  ailments  as  inflammatory  rheumatism  and 
lumbago.  They  are  men  of  sociable  temperament,  and 
wander  about  the  streets  together.  It  is  on  unusual 
sight  to  see  two  policemen  leaning  overa  bar  for  two  hours 
at  a  time.  They  carry  umbrellas  when  it  rains,  and  are 
rather  addicted  to  brown  paper  cigarettes.  Two  of  them 
were  standing  on  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  Avenue  and 
Jackson  Street,  yesterday  afternoon,  waiting  for  the  parade 
to  pass — that  is  to  say,  they  were  lounging  on  a  low  fence. 
Their  coats  and  waistcoats  were  entirely  unbuttoned  and 
thrown  open  to  the  breeze,  and  their  hats  rested  on  the 
back  of  their  heads,  while  they  smoked  leisurely.  The 
taller  of  the  two  measured  about  thirty-two  inches  around 
the  chest  and  about  fifty  inches  around  the  waist.  He  had 
a  slipper  on  one  of  his  feet,  and  a  scraggly  beard  concealed 
a  portion  of  his  face.  The  other  man,  who  was  shorter 
and  older,  had  a  white  beard,  and  wore  a  pair  of  low  shoes 
very  much  run  down  at  the  heel.  As  they  sat  there  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  they  might  be  able  to  give  me  some  in- 
formation about  the  procession.  I  approached  them  polite- 
ly, and  asked  what  time  the  line  was  expected  along. 

"  Whad  line?  "  asked  the  younger,  with  a  yawn. 

"The  procession." 

"  Dunno." 

"  Do  you  know?  "  to  the  older. 

"  Naw." 

Then  the  younger  added,  after  a  pause:  "It's  mighty 
hawd  fur  us  to  tell,  'cause  our  beat  is  two  miles  no'th  uv 
heah.     We  jist  rid  in  to  see  th'  show." 

New  Orleans,  February  20,  1885.     Blakely  Hall. 
-^*  ■   

When  "  Le  Prophete  "  was  first  produced  in  Paris  (says 
the  New  York  World )  the  skating  scene,  though  highly 
desirable  on  account  of  its  novelty,  came  near  being 
eliminated  because  of  the  impossibility  of  having  real  ice 
and  skaters  upon  the  stage.  The  difficulty  was  finally 
overcome  and  the  novelty  made  available  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  property  man,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  roller- 
skates,  and  thus  to  a  theatre  subordinate  the  world  owes 
the  pleasure  it  derives  from  roller-skating.  The  pastime 
was  not,  however,  introduced  into  private  life  by  the  Paris- 
ians, the  French  being  notoriously  slow  in  adopting  the 
new  and  untried.  In  1847  the  old  Covent  Garden  Thea- 
tre, London,  was  transformed  into  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
House,  and  "  Le  Prophete  "  splendidly  put  upon  the  time- 
honored  boards,  and  for  the  first  time  the  British  public 
beheld  roller-skating.  Although  they  went  almost  wild 
with  enthusiasm  over  the  skating  scene,  they  took  no  more- 
kindly  to  roller-skating  as  a  pastime  than  the  French  hadi 
done.  How  and  when  roller-skating  crept  into  this  courb- 
try,  is  not  knowd  to  the  writer,  but  it  has  taken  thirty-five- 
years  since  its  advent  into  London  to  bring  it  to  its  pres- 
ent state  of  popularity. 


In  the  Howells-Henschel  operetta,  "  Yankee  Doodle  * 
is  used  as  a  counterpoint  for  a  Wagnerian  march. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


[  All  communications    for   this   department   should   be    addressed   to 
Editor  Argonaut,  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal."] 


Problem  No.  CX.— By  Aurelio  Abela. 
From  La  Sti  atigie. 


White 


rE—  King  at  KR7;  Queen  at  QB2;  Rook  at  QR7;  Bishops 
QB5,  QB8;  Knights  at  Q4,  QKt4;  Pawns  at  KK12,  KR4. 
Black— King  at  KB3;  Queen  at  QR8;  Knights  at  KKt  sq,  QB6; 
Pawns  at  K4,  K5,  KB2,  KK16,  QKI7. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  No.  CXI.— By  Fr.  Dubbe,  Rostock. 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


No.  LXXXV.— 


No.  LXXXVI.- 


Solutions  of  Problems. 

I — Any  move 


I-Q  KKlS 

2— Q  or  Kt  mates. 

I— B  KB5 
2-Q  K3  ch 
3— Kt  Q5  mates. 


-K  B5  (a.  b) 
-KxQ 


(31)  1 I— Kt  B2  I  (b)  1 1— Kt  x  B 

2— R  K2  ch     2— Any  move  2— Kt  Kt6ch  2— K  K3 

3— Q  or  Kt  mates.  3— Q  Q7  mates. 


N  o.  LXXXVII.— 


No. 


So. 

No. 

(a)  I 


5KB  sq 
2 — Q  mates. 

LXXXVIII.— I-Kt  K3 

2-Kt  KB6 

3— Kt  KKt4  mates. 

2-QR4 

3 — Q  K4  mates 

LXXXIX.—     I— R  KB2  I— Any  move 

2— Q,  R  or  Kt  mates 


1 — Any  move 

i-KxKt(a) 
2— Any  move 

I— Kx  B 

2 — Any  move 


XC- 


:  Pch 

3— Q  mates 


1— B  RS 
2-QR5 
3— Q  mates 
-K  B4 
— K  moves 


l-P  Q5  (a,  b) 
2 — Any  move 

(b)  1 1— K  B5 

2 — Q  QB2  ch  2 — K  moves 
3— Q  mates 


No.  XCI.— 
No.  XCII.— 


1— B  KK15 
2 — Q  mates. 

I— Kt  Kt3  ch 

2— Q  KR2 

3 — B  B6  mates. 

2-BK3 

3— P  KB5  mates. 


1 — Any  move 

1— K  R5  (a) 

2— Kt  x  P 


I— KR3 
2— K  Kt3 


No.  XCIII.—  1— R  x  BP  1— KB3  (a,  b) 

2— Q  KKt2  ch  2— K  Kt4 

3-R  Kt3  ch  3— K  B5 

4— Q  KtS  mates. 

I_£t  x  R  1(b)  I 1— B  Kt7 

-Kt  x  B  ch  2— K  B3  !       2-R  x  P  ch    2-K  K5 

!— Q  QKt2     3— Any  move     I        3— Q  Kt2  ch   3— K  Q6 
rt  Kt5  mates.  I       4— Q  QB2  mates. 


(a)  1 

2- 

3- 
4 

No.  XCSV.— 
No.  XCV.— 
No.  XCVI.— 
No.  XCVIJ  .— 


1 — B  Q3  I — Any  move 

2— Q,  R,  B,  or  Kt  mates. 

1— R  KKt4  1 

2— Q,  R,  or  Kt  mates. 


I-Kt  Q6  I 

2— R,  B,  or  Kt  mates. 


2-QxKtPch 
3— Q  Kt3  mates 


-Any  move 

-Any  move 

l-P  B7  (a,  b) 
2-KB5 


(a)l- 
2- 

3- 


-  -PKt3 
-P  B  4  ch  2— B  x  P 
-Q  }  Ct7  mates. 


1(b)  1 1— K  moves 

2— Q  x  P  ch    2— P  Q4 
3— Q  R7  mates. 


XCVIII  —       l-QQKt4 

2 — Q  or  Kt  mates. 


No 

No.  XC  IX.- 


1-QK7 
2-R  QB5 
3 — B  mates, 

(»)■ 

2— Kt  fr  Kl6  B4 
3— Kt  mates. 


1 — Any  move 


1— Kt  x  Q  (a) 
2— Any  move 

l-RxQ 
2 — Any  move 


Corrections. 

Solution  to  Pjoblem  No.  LXXX1I  should  read: 
1— Q  KB8  1— K  Qs 

2 — Kt  K4  2 — Any  move 

3 — Q  or  B  dis.  ch.  mates. 

In  Problem  No.  C,  Black  Pawns  should  lie  at  QB/,  Q  Kt6 

In  No.  XC'IX,  pawn  at  QR4  should  be  clack. 

In  No.  CIJ,  add  Black  Pawn  at  KR3. 


Chess  Fame :  *'  To  publish  an  original  squib  and  have  it  credited 
to  the  wrung  paper." — Respectfully  referred  to  Brother  Pope,  of 
the  Central  {N.  J-)  Herald,  with  the  sympathy  of  the  Argonaut. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  Wadsworth  ball  at  Washington  was  a  superb  enter- 
tainment, and  was  said  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the  great 
Delmonico  balls  in  which  New  York's  best  society  shines. 
The  large  ball-room,  supper-room,  and  parlor  at  Worm- 
ley's  were  given  up  for  the  occasion,  and  the  floral  deco- 
rations and  the  supper  were  the  most  elaborate  seen  at  any 
place  this  winter.  A  number  of  the  New  Yorkers  who 
are  spending  the  winter  here  were  present,  and  many  came 
down  purposely  to  attend  Mrs.  Wadsworth's  ball.  Among 
the  latter  was  Mrs.  John  Bigelow.  Mrs.  Bigelow  wore  a 
peculiar  costume  of  black  satin,  with  an  extremely  low 
corsage,  a  necklace  of  diamonds  in  antique  silver  settings, 
and  a  black  velvet  ribbon,  with  a  tarlatan  ruche  sewed  to 
it,  tied  high  about  her  throat.  Representative  Le  Fevre 
was  Mrs.  Sigelow's  devoted  cavalier  for  that  evening,  and 
the  couple  were  the  most  observed  in  all  the  ball-room. 
A  Mrs.  Turnure,  of  New  York,  outshone  the  rest  of  the 
company  in  the  matter  of  diamonds  and  jewels,  wearing 
two  diamond  necklaces  around  her  throat,  a  necklace  of 
large  pearls  caught  with  diamond  pins  on  her  corsage,  a 
great  aigrette  of  pearls  and  diamonds  in  her  hair,  and  the 
diamonds  in  her  bracelets  were  dazzling  as  so  many  suns. 
With  all  these  gems  her  dress  of  blue  velvet  was  faced 
with  salmon  satin,  and  then  seeded  and  fairly  covered  with 
pearl  embroideries  on  the  velvet.  It  remained  for  a  Bos- 
ton woman  to  shock  advanced  Washington  society  with 
the  cut  of  her  corsage,  and  people  fairly  gushed  when  Mrs. 
Whitney,  one  of  the  very  beautiful  women  of  the  Puritan 
city,  entered  the  room. 

New  York  Town  Topics,  in  its  "  Club "  department, 
says:  "I  asked  a  brother  club-man  yesterday,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  Western  trip,  if  he  noted  any  essential 
difference  between  the  club  life  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern cities.  '  Well,'  he  replied,  '  let  me  think.  Their 
whisky  is  better,  as  a  rule;  their  restaurants  are  greatly  in- 
ferior; and  when  dining  at  the  Calumet  Club  in  Chicago 
— which  has  one  of  the  handsomest  club  buildings  in  the 
country,  by  the  way — I  saw,  out  of  sixty  men  in  the  restau- 
rant, only  two  in  evening  dress.  I  found  the  clubs  at 
Cheyenne  and  those  in  San  Francisco  the  nearest  to  ours 
in  the  points  of  refinement  in  dress  and  conversation  of 
their  members;  and  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  con- 
tain many  Eastern  men.' " 


ishing  in  her  dress,  and  the  scant,  clinging  skirt  of  pink 
cashmere  open  at  one  side  as  high  as  the  knee,  and  the 
narrow  waist,  which  was  a  mere  Delt  covered  with  pearl 
embroidery,  was  rather  the  farthest  that  any  one  has  gone 
in  realistic  costuming.  After  seeing  the  costume  copied 
carefully  from  a  painting  one  can  understand  why  more 
women  died  of  consumption  during  and  just  after  the  First 
Empire,  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  France. 
She  carried  an  immense  fan  of  white  feathers,  and  until  the 
mystery  was  solved  there  were  excited  and  persistent  groups 

about  her. 

— ♦ — 

The  recent  Paris  exhibition  of  the  Escrimeuses  Viennois- 
cs  caused  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
priety of  feminine  fencing.  There  is  nothing  unbecom- 
ing either  in  the  essential  character  or  in  any  incident  of 
the  pastime.  Neither  is  it  too  violent  or  exhausting  an  ex- 
ercise to  be  available  for  the  gymnastics  of  a  sex  which 
requires  the  training  rather  of  activity  than  of  endurance. 
Its  main  demand  is  upon  the  quickness  of  eye  and  hand, 
which  women  have  already  shown  a  capacity  for  cultivat- 
ing to  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  Its  last — and  in  a  vari- 
able climate,  perhaps,  its  more  important — recommenda- 
tion is  that  it  is  an  in-door  recreation.  All  girls  can  not 
get  lawn-tennis,  or  horse  exercise,  or  rowing,  and  those 
who  can  do  so  find  too  many  days  in  the  year  when  their 
amusement  is  rendered  virtually  impossible.  A  half-hour's 
bout  with  the  foils,  however,  would  be  always  within  their 
reach.  

The  Paris  Gaulois  says  that  the  supply  of  furs  is  becom- 
ing exhausted.  It  says  that  by  and  by  a  suit  of  sables  will 
be  dearer  than  rubies,  if,  indeed,  a  good  one  is  not  so  at 
present.  Mrs.  Mackay  has  a  mantle  made  of  the  choicest 
Bits  of  ten  thousand  black-fox  skins,  and  it  cost  $16,000, 
Judic  wears  a  mantle  worth  $ 8,000.  The  most  costly  fur 
mantle  in  the  world  is  said  to  belong  to  the  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  who  inherited  it  from  her  mother.  It  is  valued 
at  $60,000.  The  present  Czarina  has  one  almost  a  coun- 
terpart of  it.  A  suit  of  sable  belonging  to  Adelina  Patti  is 
said  to  be  worth  nearly  $40,000. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Luke  P.  Poland  is  the  only  relic  of  the  old  statesmen  of 
the  days  of  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster.  He  still  clings 
to  the  swallow-tail  coat  with  the  bright  gold  buttons  which 
were  used  by  all  of  the  fashionable  men  of  that  time.  It 
is  cleaner  and  prettier  than  the  Prince  Albert,  or  the  cut- 
away of  the  present.  In  fact,  the  dress  of  men  has  been 
growing  simpler  during  the  past  century.  Washington, 
who  died  in  1799,  wore  ruffles  on  his  sleeves,  and  half  of 
the  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  wore 
powdered  wigs.  Jefferson  sported  knee  breeches,  and 
Madison  was  proud  of  having  worn  a  suit  of  clothes  of 
American  make  at  his  inauguration.  Daniel  Webster 
usually  wore  a  suit  of  snuff-brown  color,  with  a  large,  soft 
necktie.  Martin  Van  Buren  was  very  fastidious  about  his 
clothes,  and  always  appeared  during  the  summer  in  the 
whitest  of  white  duck  linen.  His  clothes  were  cut  in  the 
latest  styles,  and  he  wore  very  high  stock  neckties,  out  of 
which  peeped  his  standing  collar,  making  his  head  look 
like  that  of  John  the  Baptist  on  a  charger.  Andrew  Jack- 
son also  dressed  well,  though  he  did  not  make  his  clothes 
a  great  matter.  Henry  Clay  wore  a  swallow-tail  and  a 
standing  collar  extravagantly  high.  James  Buchanan  was 
always  very  precise  in  his  clothes,  always  appearing  in  full 
dress.  He  had  great  trouble  as  to  how  he  should  appear 
when  he  was  our  minister  to  England,  and  the  discussion 
involved  the  Queen  of  England  herself. 

Somebody  is  finding  fault  with  Balzac  because  he  said 
that  unefemme  covime  ilfaut  wore  in  the  street  stockings  of 
very  fine  thread,  or  of  silk,  and  slippers  of  crossed  lacings; 
but  that  is  precisely  what  the  women  of  his  time  did  wear 
on  their  feet  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  precisely  what 
English  women  wore  on  theirs  as  soon  as  they  learned  the 
fashion,  and  it  is  also  what  American  women  were  wearing 
when  Mrs.  Trollope  was  here.  Not  only  Balzac,  but  all 
English  and  American  observers  of  dress  testify  to  this. 
It  was  to  those  shoes  and  stockings  that  we  owe  the  sweetly 
consumptive   heroine,  and  that  painfully  good  girl,  sus- 

Eected  of  number  fives,  who  always  wore  thick  shoes  and 
ecame  the  hero's  second  wife. 


The  punch  that  is  made  in  Washington  society  is  no 
child's  drink.  This  is  the  recipe  for  the  standard  Wash- 
ington punch:  One  part  of  sour  lemonade,  one  part  of 
claret,  one-half  part  of  rum,  one-half  part  of  best  whisky. 
This  concoction  is  then  carefully  sweetened  and  given  ad- 
ditional flavor  by  strong  dashes  of  various  liquors.  Some- 
times champagne  is  substituted  for  the  claret.  The  aver- 
age glass  in  which  this  punch  is  served  is  round,  broad,  and 
deep.  It  will  hold  as  much  as  a  teacup.  This  punch  is 
iced  to  perfect  coldness,  and  in  some  places  is  served  from 
a  huge  block  of  ice,  which  is  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  bowl. 
This  punch  is  drank  at  receptions  indiscriminately  by 
young  and  old  without  regard  to  sex.  The  young  people 
are  the  greatest  patrons,  perhaps.  Warmed  up  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  dance  the  young  people  rush  to  the  punch- 
bowl to  satisfy  their  thirst.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight 
to  see  young  gentlemen  drink  five  or  six  glasses,  nearly  a 
pint,  of  this  strong  mixture.  Young  ladies  are  seen  to  drink 
from  two  to  three  glasses  of  this  punch.  How  many  peo- 
ple are  there,  whose  general  habits  are  temperate,  who  can 
safely  drink  two  or  three  teacupfuls  of  rum,  whisky,  and 
claret  ? 

Here  are  some  more  particulars  about  Miss  Bayard's 
alarming  dress :  Miss  Bayard  was  the  sensation  of  the  even- 
ing in  a  dress  of  the  First  Empire,  copied  from  a  portrait  of 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Empress  Josephine's  court.  Miss 
Bayard  is  a  slender,  graceful  girl,  with  a  great  deal  of  ani- 
mation and  spirit,  but  always  rather  theatrical  and  aston- 


The  abolition  of  free  tickets  to  the  inauguration  ball 
caused  grief  and  wrath  among  a  good  many  constitutional 
dead-beats  in  Washington.  The  only  free  invitations  were 
those  to  Mr.  Arthur,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Vice-President  Hen- 
dricks, the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  the  ladies  of  their  respective  families.  In 
Washington  society  the  phrase  "  ladies  of  his  family  "  is 
interpreted  with  great  liberality.  At  a  President's  recep- 
tion given  this  winter,  where  a  member  was  invited  with 
the  ladies  of  his  family,  he  appeared  with  a  line  of  seven- 
teen women  tagging  after  him,  every  woman  wearing  a 
train,  and  while  the  head  of  this  procession  was  shaking 
hands  with  the  President,  the  tail  of  it  was  hardly  down  the 

staircase. 

— • — 

Fashion's  follies :  Flower  fans  made  of  natural  blossoms 
waft  a  delicious  and  refreshing  perfume  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  fortunate  possessor. Ostrich-tips,  which 

during  last  season  were  mostly  laid  upon  the  shelf,  are 

again  to  be  brought  into  favor  for  spring  wear. The 

new  French  style  of  arranging  the  hair  is  to  curl  it  on 
the  forehead  and  fasten  it  in  a  catogan  braid  in  the 
back.       Venetian   ruffs    and    similar  adornments    will 

have   to   give   way  if  this   style  be  adopted. Many 

young  married  women  have  adopted  the  English  fashion 
of  wearing  a  cap  in  the  morning.  For  this  purpose  the 
large  Normandy  is  just  the  thing.  It  is  made  of  crepe 
lisse,  and  stands  high.  It  is  bordered  with  a  double  row 
of  lace,  and  has  a  large  bow  of  velvet  with  loops,  but  no 
ends  at  the  top. Transparent  fans  in  soft  gold  and  sil- 
ver tints,  with  sticks  of  amber  or  oxydized  silver,  are  car- 
ried by  many  girls  at  evening  receptions. Simplicity  is 

the  order  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Pierre  Lorillard,  at  a  late 
famous  ball,  wore  a  perfectly  fitting  costume  of  gray  and 
steel,  with  no  jewels,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Neilson  wore 

black  satin  with  silver  balls,  and  no  other  ornaments. 

Undressed  kid  gloves — Suede,  of  course — are  wom,  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  dressed  kid  and  chamois  skin  gloves. 

Shades  in  tan  and  gray  are  most  in  demand. Using 

polished  buffalo  horns  for  flower-holders  is  a  New  York 
idea.  Somebody  suggests  that  the  little  horns  in  which  a 
patent  toothache  remedy  is  inclosed  would  make  good 
holders  for  breast-knots  of  heliotrope  and  other  flowers 
that  wither  almost  as  soon  as  gathered. Fencing  cos- 
tumes are  among  the  things  now  interesting  New  York 
girls,  who,  like  Mr.  Crawford's  heroine,  "  do  everything." 
Turkish  trousers,  a  jersey,  kilt,  silk  stockings,  and  patent- 
leather  boots  are  the  principal  details  of  the  dress.  Wire- 
gauze  masks,  gauntlets,  ana  breastplates  are  added  when 

the  foils  are  really  taken  in  hand. A  new  portable 

dressinp-glass  makes  one  quite  independent  of  the  country 
landlady,  who  always  hangs  her  mirrors  in  dark  corners.  It 
swings  in  a  frame,  to  the  top  of  which  is  affixed  a  long- 
jointed  brass  rod,  with  a  hook  at  the  end  holding  a  small 
glass  at  the  proper  angle  to  reflect  the  head.  The  jointed 
rod  slips  into  a  case  on  the  back  of  the  glass  when  it  is 

packed,  and  the  whole  occupies  very  little  space. An 

English  pug's  head,  carved  in  brown  ivory  set  in  antique 

silver,  is  the  latest  freak  for  cloak-clasps. Young  ladies 

who  are  inclined  to  anatomical  displays  in  public  are 
called  "  circus  girls,"  because  they  give  such  fine  bare- 
back exhibitions. Cats'  skins  are  now  utilized  for  baby 

carriage-robes.  They  are  lined  with  bright-blue  or  red 
satin,  which  is  pinked  around  the  edges. The  little  so- 
called  dog-collars,  introduced  so  long  since,  are  now  more 
popular  than  ever,  and  are  almost  universally  worn.  All 
sorts  of  fancies  are  indulged  in,  from  a  simple  velvet  rib- 
bon knotted  around  the  neck,  when  the  corsage  is  not  very 
high,  to  several  rows  of  pearls.  A  flexible  chain-work  of 
silver  links — repetitions  of  ancient  coins  linked  together 
to  form  a  band — silver  daisies  fastened  to  a  black  velvet 

ribbon. A  gold  snake  of  realistic  flexibility  was  worn  in 

the  dark  coiffure  of  a  Washington  belle  the  other  night,  to 

the  terror  of  all  her  admirers. Bangles  are  no  longer 

fashionable.  Bracelets,  with  the  monogram  of  the  wearer, 
or  a  jeweled  ornament  on  the  narrow  band,  are  the  new- 
est fancy. 


Concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union. 
The  most  successful  playing  by  the  members  of  the  Orchestral 
Union,  at  the  second  concert  of  their  sixth  series  last  week,  was 
done  in  Wuerst's  Russian  Suite,  for  strings.  The  movements  of 
this  unpretentious  but  definite  and  musical  little  work  were  pre- 
sented— the  Vorspiel,  with  its  charming  trio  cadenced  so  closely 
after  the  languishing  song  of  those  tiny,  yellow,  love-sick  birds 
known  to  the  unscientific  naturalist  as  wild  canaries,  the  Traum- 
erie,  and  the  Intermezzo.  The  pizzicato  of  the  latter,  in  which  a 
clumsy-footed  melody  gamboled  awkwardly  enough  over  the  deli- 
cate strings,  apparently  won  the  encore  bestowedupon  the  Inter- 
mezzo, but  the  movement  compared  poorly,  in  point  of  execution, 
with  the  Traumerie.  In  this,  the  solo  part,  capably  taken  by  the 
first  violin,  added  a  delightful  element  of  finish  and  feeling.  The 
accompaniment,  subdued  by  mutes  upon  all  the  instruments,  ad- 
justed itself  with  exceeding  good  taste  to  the  dominant  idea  of  the 
solo,  and  the  entire  effect  was  thoroughly  artistic. 

In  a  selection  of  this  nature  these  amateur  players  are  at  their 
best.  Compositions  which  make  modest  demands  upon  their  re- 
sources, ana  which  are  sufficiently  voiced  with  only  a  moderate 
volume  of  tone,  prove  most  satisfactory.  Indeed,  the  lack  of  force 
in  the  Orchestral  Union  is  what  chiefly  betrays  its  unprofessional 
majority.  One's  eye  rests  upon  a  well-populated  stage,  and  the 
ear  reluctantly  waits  upon  the  tuning  of  what  seem  only  too  many 
instruments.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  violent  bowing  and 
blowing,  and  a  correspondent  wiping  of  warm  brows;  but  the  re- 
sults of  all  these  physical  exertions  are  disappointing.  The  body 
of  sound  evoked  is  comparatively  small  and  weak,  and  in  such  a 
work  as  Mendelssohn's  "  Melusine  "  overture,  quite  insufficient. 
As  this  selection  was  bungled  into  the  bargain,  it  was  the  least 
enjoyable  one  of  the  evening. 

The  first  movement  of  Schubert's  "  Unfinished  Symphony  "  was 
vastly  better,  however,  and  was  so  well  read  as  to  fill  one  with  sin- 
cere admiration  for  players  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  best  things  in  so  conscientious  a  manner.  A  second 
Schubert  number,  the  "  March  Heroique,"  arranged  by  Franz 
Liszt,  completed  the  strictly  orchestral  part  of  the  programme, 
although  the  instrumental  numbers  were  increased  by  a  piano  solo. 
The  Chopin  Polonaise,  op.  22,  was  clearly  and  carefully  played  by 
Miss  Anna  M.  Carpenter,  with  the  unusual  addition  of  an  orches- 
tral accompaniment.  As  a  pianist  Miss  Carpenter  is  quite  self- 
contained  and  reliable.  Her  touch  lacks  virility,  and  her  interpre- 
tations originality  and  variety;  but  her  accuracy  is  unimpeach- 
able, and  her  excellent  memory  added  much  to  the  value  ofher 
renditions.  In  response  to  a  warm  recall,  she  gave  a  bright  little 
"Album  Leaf"  by  Kirchner. 

The  pleasant  impression  made  by  Miss  Anna  L.  Kelly  upon  her 
first  appearance,  some  few  weeks  ago,  was  not  only  renewed  at 
this  time,  but  strengthened  as  well.  She  has  not  a  great  voice,  so 
far  as  tremendous  vocal  power  and  dramatic  capacity  constitute 
such  an  organ.  At  her  first  singing  it  did  not  seem  so  much  as  an 
evenly  distributed  voice,  and  her  inexperienced  manner,  together 
with  a  certain  limited  and  mechanical  style  of  interpretation,  are 
still  to  be  done  away  with.  But,  aside  from  these  things,  it  is 
many  a  day  since  so  genuine  a  singer  has  come  before  the  public 
assuming  so  little  as  Miss  Kelly.  Her  selections  given  at  Metro- 
politan Hall  were  the  romance  "  Va,  val  Dit-elle,  from  "  Robert 
le  Diable,"  and  "  Spring-tide,"  by  Becker.  After  each  she  was 
enthusiastically  called  out,  repeating  the  first  number  in  part,  and 
responding  to  the  second  with  "  Five  O'clock  in  the  Morning." 

The  beautiful  ease  and  purity  (with  which  Miss  Kelly  sings,  her 
absolute  accuracy  of  pitch,  her  clear  enunciation,  and  in  the  Spring 
song  that  unmistakable,  unspeakable  quality  of  musical  magnet- 
ism, are  all  grounds  for  hearty  recognition  and  hearty  praise. 
With  such  gifts,  her  future  seems  assured ;  and  unless  she  should 
prove  one  of  those  variable  vocalists  whose  efforts  can  never  be 
depended  upon  by  others  or  by  themselves,  it  is  safe  to  prophesy 
that  Miss  Kelly  will  eventually  find  her  voice  in  great  demand. 
The  success  of  this  enjoyable  concert  was  due  in  large  measure  to 
Mr.  William  Toepke,  whose  leadership  is  universally  wise  and 
thoughtful.  F.  A. 


The  following  story  is  told  of  Bensley,  the  actor:  The 
spirits  who  alarm  Richard  III.  in  his  tent  were  wont  to  ap- 
pear up  a  trap  en  busle.  Bensley,  having  been  playing 
Henry  VI.,  was  waiting  impatiently  to  display  his  upper 
half  as  his  own  ghost,  and  having  been  invited  to  sup  with 
some  convival  friends  after  the  performance,  had  divested 
himself  of  half  his  costume  to  save  time.  Presently  he  ap- 
peared under  the  stage,  his  upper  man  solemnly  arrayed 
in  black  velvet  and  bugles,  the  lower  in  a  tight  pair  of 
smart  new  nankeen  pantaloons.  He  placed  himself  upon 
the  platform,  cautioning  the  carpenter  at  the  winch  not  to 
raise  him  too  high,  and,  the  cue  being  given,  up  he  went. 
Close  by  stood  a  mischievous  low  comedian,  who  had  been 
laughing  at  Bensley 's  odd  appearance ;  and,  the  spirit  of 
fun  being  too  strong  for  him,  he  suddenly  gave  the  winch 
a  few  rapid  turns,  ran  King  Henry  up  to  the  level  of  the 
stage,  and  jerked  him  forward  full  into  the  sight  of  the  au- 
dience. The  roar  of  laughter  which  arose  was  tremendous. 
Even  the  conscience-smitten,  terrified  tyrant  in  the  tent, 
at  the  sight  of  the  old  Lancastrian  monarch  in  a  costume 
belonging  to  two  such  different  periods,  sat  up  and  roared 
with  the  rest. 


A  Paris  cable  letter  says :  The  married  ladies  of  Paris 
are  wearing  very  low  evening  dresses,  cut  en  cceur  at  the 
front  and  back,  without  sleeves.  A  favorite  ornament  for 
the  throat  is  the  so-called  "  dog  collar,"  made  of  satin  or 
velvet,  enriched  by  jewels.  Unmarried  ladies  sometimes 
modestly  add  a  chemisette,  but  reject  the  sleeves.  White 
and  crimson  are  the  fashionable  colors.  Bonnets  are  worn 
at  the  theatres  or  at  weddings  just  now.  For  vests,  pale 
green  or  absinthe  and  angelique  shades  are  preferred.  Jet 
and  gold  are  still  popular  for  trimmings.  The  cadogan,  or 
"catogan,"  which  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Mme.  de  Maille  in- 
troduced here,  is  still  fashionable  as  the  Paris  head-dress. 
Several  beauties  wore  their  hair  at  catogan  at  the  opening 
of  Mirleton's  exhibition.  Men  do  not  like  the  fashion,  and 
complain  that  it  spoils  the  graceful  line  from  the  ear  to  the 
shoulder.  Certainly  it  is  less  pleasing  than  the  relieve 
"  figure  of  8  "  style,  which  was  in  such  favor  for  the  past 
twelve  months. 


A  girl  who  is  teaching  in  Colorado  writes  home  as  fol- 
lows: "  I  have  forty  scholars  of  all  ages,  and  teach  almost 
everything — grammar,  history,  physiology,  mathematics, 
manners,  morals,  common  sense,  personal  cleanliness, 
fancy  work,  and  general  civilization. ' 


Mr.  Burnand,  of  Punch,  has  been  twice  married,  and 
both  times  to  actresses.  And  yet  he  and  the  profession 
are  at  loggerheads. 


Colonel  Fred.  Burnaby  is  said  to  have  been  a  Guy  Liv- 
ingstone without  Guy  Livingstone's  vices. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


A    SHIP    OF    FORTY-NINE. 


By  Bret    Harte. 


Copyright  1885,  by  the  Author.     All  Rights  Reserved. 


If  Mr.  Renshaw  indulged  in  any  furthur  curiosity  regard- 
ing the  interior  of  the  Pontine,  he  did  not  make  his  active 
researches  manifest  to  Rosey.  Nor,  in  spite  of  her  father's 
invitation,  did  he  again  approach  the  galley — a  fact  which 
gave  her  her  firs'  vague  impression  in  his  favor.  He  seemed, 
also,  to  avoid  the  various  advances  which  Mr.  Nott  ap- 
peared impelled  to  make  whenever  they  met  in  the  pas- 
sage, but  did  so  without  seemingly  avoiding  her,  and 
marked  his  half-contemptuous  indifference  to  the  elder 
Nott  by  an  increase  of  respect  to  the  young  girl.  She 
would  have  liked  to  ask  him  something  about  ships,  and 
was  sure  his  conversation  would  have  been  more  interest- 
ing than  that  of  old  Captain  Bower,  to  whose  cabin  he  had 
succeeded,  who  had  once  told  her  a  ship  was  the  "  devil's 
hencoop."  She  would  have  liked,  also,  to  explain  to 
him  that  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  purple  bon- 
net. But  her  thoughts  were  presently  engrossed  by  an  ex- 
perience which  interrupted  the  even  tenor  of  her  young 
life. 

She  had  been,  as  she  afterward  remembered,  impressed 
with  a  nervous  restlessness  one  afternoon,  which  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  perform  her  ordinary  household 
duties,  or  even  to  indulge  her  favorite  recreation  of  read- 
ing or  castle-building.  She  wandered  over  the  ship,  and, 
impelled  by  the  same  vague  feeling  of  unrest,  descended 
to  the  lower  deck  and  the  forward  bulkhead,  where  she 
had  discovered  the  open  hatch.  It  had  not  been  again 
disturbed,  nor  was  there  any  trace  of  further  exploration. 
A  little  ashamed,  she  knew  not  why,  of  revisiting  the  scene 
of  Mr.  Renshaw's  researches,  she  was  turning  back,  when 
she  noticed  that  the  door  which  communicated  with  De 
Ferriere's  loft  was  partly  open.  The  circumstance  was  so 
unusual  that  she  stopped  before  it  in  surprise.  There  was 
no  sound  from  within;  it  was  the  hour  when  its  queer  oc- 
cupant was  always  absent;  he  must  have  forgotten  to  lock 
the  door,  or  it  had  been  unfastened  by  other  hands.  After 
a  moment  of  hesitation,  she  pushed  it  further  open  and 
stepped  into  the  room. 

By  the  dim  light  of  two  portholes,  she  could  see  that  the 
floor  was  strewn  and  piled  with  the  contents  of  a  broken 
bale  of  curled  horse-hair,  of  which  a  few  untouched  bales 
still  remained  against  the  wall.  A  heap  of  morocco  skins, 
some  already  cut  in  the  form  of  chair-cushion  covers,  and 
a  few  cushions,  unfinished  and  unstuffed,  lay  in  the  light 
of  the  ports,  and  gave  the  apartment  the  appearance  of  a 
cheap  workshop.  A  rude  instrument  for  combing  the 
horse-hair,  awls,  buttons,  and  "thread,  heaped  on  a  small 
bench,  showed  that  active  work  had  been  recently  inter- 
rupted. A  cheap  earthenware  basin  and  ewer  on  the  floor 
and  a  pallet  made  of  an  open  bale  of  horse-hair,  on  which 
a  ragged  quilt  and  blanket  were  flung,  indicated  that  the 
solitary  worker  dwelt  and  slept  beside  his  work. 

The  truth  flashed  upon  the  young  girl's  active  brain, 
quickened  by  seclusion  and  fed  by  solitary  books.  She 
read  with  keen  eyes  the  miserable  secret  of  her  father's 
strange  guest  in  the  poverty-stricken  walls,  in  the  mute  ev- 
idence of  menial  handicraft  performed  in  loneliness  and 
privation,  in  this  piteous  adaptation  of  an  accident  to  save 
the  conscious  shame  of  premeditated  toil.  She  knew  now 
why  he  had  stammeringly  refused  to  reqeive  her  father's- 
offer  to  buy  back  the  goods  he  had  given  him;  she  knew 
now  how  hardly  gained  was  the  pittance  that  paid  his  rent 
and  supported  his  childish  vanity  and  grotesque  pride. 
From  a  peg  in  the  corner  hung  the  familiar  masquerade 
that  hid  his  poverty— the  pearl-gray  trousers,  the  black 
frock-coat,  the  tall,  shining  hat— in  hideous  contrast  to  the 
penury  of  his  surroundings.  But  if  they  were  here,  where 
was  he,  and  in  what  new  disguise  had  he  escaped  from  his 
poverty?  A  vague  uneasiness  caused  her  to  hesitate  and 
return  to  the  open  door.  She  had  nearly  reached  it  when 
her  eye  fell  on  the  pallet  which  it  partly  illuminated.  A 
singular  resemblance  in  the  ragged  heap  made  her  draw 
closer.  The  faded  quilt  was  a  dressing-gown,  and  clutch- 
ing its  folds  lay  a  white,  wasted  hand. 

The  emigrant  childhood  of  Rose  Nott  had  been  more 
than  once  shadowed  by  scalping-knives,  and  she  was  ac- 
quainted with  dead.  She  went  fearlessly  to  the  couch, 
and  found  that  the  dressing-gown  was  only  an  enwrapping 
of  the  emaciated  and  lifeless  body  of  De  Ferrieres.  She 
did  not  retreat  or  call  for  help,  but  examined  him  closely. 
He  was  unconscious  but  not  pulseless;  he  had  evidently 
been  strong  enough  to  open  the  door  for  air  or  succor,  but 
had  afterward  fallen  in  a  fit  on  the  couch.  She  flew  to  her 
father's  locker  and  the  galley  fire,  returned,  and  shut  the 
door  behind,  and  by  the  skilful  use  of  hot  water  and 
whisky,  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  faint  color 
take  the  place  of  the  faded  rouge  in  the  ghastly  cheeks. 
She  was  still  chafing  his  hands  when  he  slowly  opened  his 
eyes.  With  a  start,  he  made  a  quick  attempt  to  push 
aside  her  hands  and  rise;  but  she  gently  restrained  him. 

"Eh — what!"  he  stammered,  throwing  his  face  back 
from  hers  with  an  effort,  and  trying  to  turn  it  to  the  wall. 

"  You  have  been  ill,"  she  said,  quietly.     "  Drink  this." 

With  his  face  still  turned  away  he  lifted  the  cup  to  his 
chattering  teeth.  When  he  had  drained  it,  he  threw  a  trem- 
bling glance  around  the  room  and  at  the  door. 

"  There's  no  one  been  here  but  myself,"  she  said,  quick- 
ly; "I  happened  to  see  the  door  open  as  I  passed ;  I  didn't 
think  it  worth  while  to  call  any  one." 

The  searching  look  he  gave  her  turned  into  an  expres- 
sion of  relief,  which  to  her  infinite  uneasiness  again  feebly 
lightened  into  one  of  antiquated  gallantry.  He  drew  the 
dressing-gown  around  him  with  an  air. 

"  Ah !  it  is  a  goddess,  mademoiselle,  that  has  deigned  to 
enter  the  cell  where — where— I— amuse  myself.  It  is  droll 
— is  it  not?  I  came  here  to  make — what  you  call — the  ex- 
periment of  your  father's  fabric.  I  make  myself— ha!  ha! 
— like  a  workman.  Ah:  bah !  the  heat,  the  darkness,  the 
plebeian  motion  make  my  head  to  go  round.  1  stagger,  I 
faint,  I  cry  out,  I  fall.  But  what  of  that?  The  great  God 
hears  my  cries  and  sends  me  an  angel.     Voila  I " 


He  attempted  an  easy  gesture  of  gallantry,  but  overbal- 
anced himself  and  fell  sidewise  on  the  pallet  with  a  gasp. 
Yet  there  was  so  much  genuine  feeling  mixed  with  his  gro- 
tesque affectation,  so  much  piteous  consciousness  of  the 
ineffectiveness  of  his  falsehood,  that  the  young  girl,  who 
had  turned  away,  came  back  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm. 

"  You  must  lie  still  and  try  to  sleep,"  she  said,  gently; 
"  I  will  return  again.  Perhaps,"  she  added,  "  there  is  some 
one  I  can  send  for?  " 

He  shook  his  head  violently.  Then,  in  his  old  manner, 
added:  "  After  mademoiselle — no  one." 

"  I  mean — "  she  hesitated;  "  have  you  no  friends? " 
"  Friends,  ah !  without  doubt."    He  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders.    "  But  mademoiselle  will  comprehend" 

"  You  are  better  now,"  said  Rosey,  quickly,  "and  no 
one  need  know  anything  if  you  don't  wish  it.  Try  to  sleep. 
You  need  not  lock  the  door  when  I  go;  I  will  see  that  no 
one  comes  in." 

He  flushed  faintly  and  averted  his  eyes.  "  It  is  too 
droll,  mademoiselle,  is  it  not? " 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Rosey,  glancing  around  the  mis- 
erable room. 

"  And  mademoiselle  is  an  angel." 

He  carried  her  hand  to  his  lips  humbly — his  first  purely 
unaffected  action.  She  slipped  through  the  door  and  soft- 
ly closed  it  behind  her. 

Reaching  the  upper  deck,  she  was  relieved  to  find  her 
father  had  not  returned,  and  her  absence  had  been  unno- 
ticed. For  she  had  resolved  to  keep  De  Ferrieres's  secret 
to  herself  from  the  moment  that  she  had  unwittingly  dis- 
covered it,  and  to  do  this  and  still  be  able  to  watch  over 
him  without  her  father's  knowledge  required  some  caution. 
She  was  conscious  of  his  strange  aversion  to  the  unfortu- 
nate man,  without  understanding  the  reason,  but,  as  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  his  caprices  more  from  af- 
fectionate tolerance  of  his  weakness  than  reverence  of  his 
judgment,  she  saw  no  disloyalty  to  him  in  withholding  a 
confidence  that  might  be  disloyal  to  another.  "  It  won't 
do  lather  any  good  to  know  it,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  and 
if  it  did  it  oughtn't  to,"  she  added,  with  triumphant  femi- 
nine logic.  But  the  impression  made  upon  her  by  the 
spectacle  she  had  just  witnessed  was  stronger  than  any  oth- 
er consideration.  The  revelation  of  De  Ferrieres's  secret 
poverty  seemed  a  chapter  from  a  romance  of  her  own  weav- 
ing; for  a  moment  it  lifted  the  miserable  hero  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  folly  and  selfishness.  She  forgot  the  weak- 
ness of  the  man  in  the  strength  of  his  dramatic  surround- 
ings. It  partly  satisfied  a  craving  she  had  felt;  it  was  not 
exactly  the  story  of  the  ship  as  she  had  dreamed  it,  but  it 
was  an  episode  in  her  experience  of  it  that  broke  its  mo- 
notony. That  she  should  soon  learn,  perhaps  from  De 
Ferrieres's  own  lips,  the  true  reason  of  his  strange  seclu- 
sion, and  that  it  involved  more  than  appeared  to  her  now, 
she  never  for  a  moment  doubted. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  she  again  knocked  softly  at  the 
door,  carrying  some  light  nourishment  she  had  prepared 
for  him.  He  was  asleep,  but  she  was  astounded  to  find 
that  in  the  interval  he  had  managed  to  dress  himself  com- 
pletely  in  his  antiquated  finery.  It  was  a  momentary 
shock  to  the  illusion  she  had  been  fostering,  but  she  for- 
got it  in  the  pitiable  contrast  between  his  haggard  face  and 
his  pomatumed  hair  and  beard,  the  jauntinessof  his  attire, 
and  the  collapse  of  his  invalid  figure.  When  she  had  sat- 
isfied herself  that  his  sleep  was  natural,  she  busied  herself 
softly  in  arranging  the  miserable  apartment.  With  a  few 
feminine  touches  she  removed  the  slovenliness  of  misery, 
and  placed  the  loose  material  and  ostentatious  evidences 
of  his  work  on  one  side.  Finding  that  he  still  slept,  and 
knowing  the  importance  of  this  natural  medication,  she 
placed  the  refreshment  she  had  brought  by  his  side  and 
noiselessly  quitted  the  apartment.  Hurrying  through  the 
gathering  darkness  between  decks,  she  once  or  twice 
thought  that  she  had  heard  footsteps,  and  paused,  but  en- 
countering no  one,  attributed  the  impression  to  her  over- 
consciousness.  Yet  she  thought  it  prudent  to  go  to  the 
galley  first,  where  she  lingered  a  few  moments  before  re- 
turning to  the  cabin.  On  entering  she  was  a  little  startled 
at  observing  a  figure  seated  at  her  father's  desk,  but  was 
relieved  at  finding  it  was  Mr.  Renshaw. 

He  rose  and  put  aside  the  book  he  had  idly  picked  up. 
"  I  am  afraid  I  am  an  intentional  intruder  this  time,  Miss 
Nott.  But  I  found  no  one  here,  and  I  was  tempted  to 
look  into  this  shipshape  little  snuggery.  You  see  the 
temptation  got  the  better  of  me." 

His  voice  and  smile  were  so  frank  and  pleasant,  so  free 
from  his  previous  restraint,  yet  still  respectful,  so  youthful, 
yet  manly,  that  Rosey  was  affected  by  them  even  in  her 
preoccupation.  Her  eyes  brightened  and  then  dropped 
before  his  admiring  glance.  Had  she  known  that  the  ex- 
citement of  the  last  few  hours  had  brought  a  wonderful 
charm  into  her  pretty  face,  had  aroused  the  slumbering 
life  of  her  half-wakened  beauty,  she  would  have  been 
more  confused.  As  it  was,  she  was  only  glad  that  the 
young  man  should  turn  out  to  be  "  nice."  Perhaps  he 
might  tell  her  something  about  ships;  perhaps  if  she  had 
only  known  him  longer  she  might,  with  De  Ferrieres's  per- 
mission,have  shared  her  confidence  with  him. and  enlisted 
his  sympathy  and  assistance.  She  contented  herself  with 
showing  this  anticipatory  gratitude  in  her  face  as  she 
begged  him,  with  the  timidity  of  a  maiden  hostess,  to  re- 
sume his  seat. 

But  Mr.  Renshaw  seemed  to  talk  only  to  make  her  talk, 
and  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  Rosey  found  this  almost  as 
pleasant.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  in  possession  of 
her  s'mple  history,  from  the  day  of  her  baby  emigration  to 
California  to  the  transfer  of  her  childish  life  to  the  old 
ship,  and  even  of  much  of  the  romantic  fancies  she  had 
woven  into  her  existence  there.  Whatever  ulterior  pur- 
pose he  had  in  view,  he  listened  as  attentively  as  if  her 
artless  chronicle  was  filled  with  practical  information. 
Once,  when  she  had  paused  for  breath,  he  said,  gravely, 
"  I  must  ask  you  to  show  me  over  this  wonderful  ship  some 
day  that  I  may  see  it  with  your  eyes." 

"  But  I  think  you  know  it  already  better  than  I  do," 
said  Rosey,  with  a  smile. 

Mr.  Renshaw's  brow  clouded  slightly.  "Ah,"  he  said, 
with  a  touch  of  his  former  restraint;  "  and  why? " 

"  Well,"  said  Rosey,  timidly,  "  I  thought  you  went 


round  and  touched  things  in  a  familiar  way,  as  if  you  had 
handled  them  before." 

The  young  man  raised  his  eyes  to  Rosey's,and  kept 
them  there  long  enough  to  bring  back  his  gentler  expres- 
sion. "  Then,  because  I  found  you  trying  on  a  very  queer 
bonnet  the  first  day  I  say  you,"  he  said,  mischievously, 
"  I  ought  to  believe  you  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  one." 

In  the  first  flush  of  mutual  admiration  young  people  are 
apt  to  find  a  laugh  quite  as  significant  as  a  sigh  for  an  ex- 
pression of  sympathetic  communion,  and  this  master- 
stroke of  wit  convulsed  them  both.  In  the  midst  of 
it,  Mr.  Nott  entered  the  cabin.  But  the  complacency 
with  which  he  viewed  the  evident  perfect  understanding 
of  the  pair  was  destined  to  suffer  some  abatement.  Rosey, 
suddenly  conscious  that  she  was  in  some  way  participating 
in  ridicule  of  her  father  through  his  unhappy  gift,  became 
embarrassed.  Mr.  Renshaw's  restraint  returned  with  the 
presence  of  the  old  man.  In  vain,  at  first,  Abner  Nott 
strove  with  profound  levity  to  indicate  his  arch  compre- 
hension of  the  situation,  and  in  vain,  later,  becoming 
alarmed,  he  endeavored,  with  cheerful  gravity,  to  indicate 
his  utter  obliviousness  of  any  but  a  business  significance 
in  their  tete-a-tete. 

"  I  oughtn't  ter  hev  intruded,  Rosey,"  he  said,  "  when 
you  and  the  gentleman  were  talkin' of  contracts  mebbee; 
but  don't  mind  me.  I'm  on  the  fly,  anyhow,  Rosey,  dear, 
hevin'  to  see  a  man  round  the  corner." 

But  even  the  attitude  of  withdrawing  did  not  prevent  the 
exit  of  Renshaw  to  his  apartment,  and  of  Rosey  to  the  gal- 
ley. Left  alone  in  the  cabin,  Abner  Nott  felt  in  the  knots 
and  tangle  of  his  beard  for  a  reason.  Glancing  down  at 
his  prodigious  boots,  which,  covered  with  mud  and  gravel, 
strongly  emphasized  his  agricultural  origin,  and  gave  him 
a  general  appearance  of  standing  on  his  own  broad  acres, 
he  was  struck  with  an  idea.  "  It's  them  boots,"  he  whis- 
pered to  himself,  softly;  "  they  don't  seem'xactly  to  trump 
or  follow  suit  in  this  yer  cabin;  they  don't  hitch  into  any- 
thin',  but  jist  slosh  round  loose,  and,  so  to  speak,  play  it 
alone.  And  them  young  critters  nat'rally  feels  it,  and  gets 
out  o'  the  way."  Acting  upon  this  instinct  with  his  usual 
precipitate  caution,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  the  nearest 
second-hand  shop,  and  purchasing  a  pair  of  enormous  car- 
pet slippers,  originally  the  property  of  a  gouty  sea  captain, 
reappeared  with  a  strong  suggestion  of  newly  upholstering 
the  cabin.  The  improvement,  however,  was  fraught  with 
a  portentous  circumstance.  Mr.  Nott's  footsteps,  which 
usually  announced  his  approach  all  over  the  ship,  became 
stealthy  and  inaudible. 

Meantime  Miss  Rosey  had  taken  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  her  father  to  visit  her  patient.  To  avoid  attract- 
ing attention  she  did  not  take  a  light,  but  groped  her  way 
to  the  lower  deck  and  rapped  softly  on  the  door.  It  was 
instantly  opened  by  De  Ferrieres.  He  had  apparently  ap- 
preciated the  few  changes  she  had  already  made  in  the 
room,  and  had  himself  cleared  away  the  pallet  from  which 
he  had  risen  to  make  two  low  seats  against  the  wall.  Two 
bits  of  candle  placed  on  the  floor  illuminated  the  beams 
above,  the  dressing-gown  was  artistically  draped  over  the 
solitary  chair,  and  a  pile  of  cushions  formed  another  seat. 
With  elaborate  courtesy  he  handed  Miss  Rosey  to  the 
chair.  He  looked  pale  and  weak,  though  the  gravity  of  the 
attack  had  evidently  passed.  Yet  he  persisted  in  remain- 
ing standing.  "  If  I  sit,"  he  explained,  "  I  shall  again  dis- 
grace myself  by  sleeping  in  mademoiselle's  presence. 
Yes!  I  shall  sleep — I  shall  dream — and  wake  to  find  her 
gone ! " 

More  embarrassed  by  his  recovery  than  when  he  was 
lying  helplessly  before  her,  she  said  hesitatingly  that  she  was 
glad  he  was  better,  and  that  she  hoped  he  liked  the  broth. 

"It  was  manna  from  heaven,  mademoiselle.  See.  I 
have  taken  it  all — every  precious  drop.  What  else  could 
I  have  done  for  mademoiselle's  kindness?" 

He  showed  her  the  empty  bowl.  A  swift  conviction 
came  upon  her  that  the  man  had  been  suffering  for  want 
of  food.  The  thought  restored  her  self-possession  even 
while  it  brought  tears  to  her  eyes. 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  speak  to  father — or  some  one," 
she  said,  impulsively,  and  stopped. 
_  A  quick  and  half  insane  gleam  of  terror  and  suspicion 
lit  up  his  deep  eyes. 

"For  what,  mademoiselle!  For  an  accident — that  is 
nothing — absolutely  nothing,  for  I  am  well  and  strong  now 
— see!"  he  said,  tremblingly.  "  Or  for  a  whim— for  a  folly 
you  may  say,  that  they  will  misunderstand.  No;  made- 
moiselle is  good — is  wise.  She  will  say  to  herself: '  I  under- 
stand, my  iriend  Monsieur  de  Ferrieres  for  the  moment 
has  a  secret.  He  would  seem  poor,  he  would  take  the 
role  of  artisan,  he  would  shut  himself  up  in  these  walls — 
perhaps  I  may  guess  why,  but  it  is  his  secret.  I  think  of 
it  no  more.' "  He  caught  her  hand  in  his  with  a  gesture 
that  in  its  tremulous  intensity  became  a  piteous  supplica- 
tion. 

"I  have  said  nothing,  and  will  say  nothing  if  you  wish 
it,"  said  Rosey,  hastily;  "  but  others  may  find  out  how  you 
live  here.  You  seem  to  be  a — a  gentleman.  You  ought 
to  be  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  or  in  a  bank,"  she  continued, 
timidly,  with  a  vague  enumeration  of  the  prevailing  de- 
grees of  local  gentility. 

He  dropped  her  hand.  "  Ah !  does  not  mademoiselle 
comprehend  that  it  is  because  I  am  a  gentleman  that  there 
is  nothing  between  it  and  this?  Look!"  he  continued, al- 
most fiercely.  "  What  if  I  told  you  it  is  the  lawyer,  it  is 
the  doctor,  it  is  the  banker  that  brings  me,  a  gentleman,  to 
this.eh?  Ah, bah!  What  dol  say?  This  is  honest,  what 
I  do !  But  the  lawyer,  the  banker,  the  doctor,  what  are 
they?"  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,_and  pacing  the  apart- 
ment with  a  furtive  glance  at  the  half-anxious,  halt-fright- 
ened girl,  suddenly  stopped,  dragged  a  small  portmanteau 
from  Dehind  the  heap  of  bales  and  opened  it.  "  Look, 
mademoiselle,"  he  said,  tremulously  lifting  a  handful  of 
worn  and  soiled  letters  and  papers;  "  look — these  are  the 
tools  of  your  banker,  your  lawyer,  your  doctor.  With  this 
the  banker  will  make  you  poor,  the  lawyer  will  prove  you 
a  thief,  the  doctor  will  swear  you  are  crazy,  eh?  What 
shall  you  call  the  work  of  a  gentleman — this —  "  he  dragged 
the  pile  of  cushions  forward — "  or  this?  " 

To  the  young  girl's  observant  eyes  some  of  the  papers 
appeared  to  be  of  a  legal  or  official  character,  and  others 
like  bills  of  lading,  with  which  she  was  familiar.    Their 
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half-theatrical  exhibition  reminded  her  of  some  play  she 
had  seen;  they  might  be  the  clue  to  some  story,  or  the 
mere  worthless  hoardings  of  a  diseased  fancy.  Whatever 
they  were,  De  Ferrieres  did  not  apparently  care  to  explain 
further;  indeed,  the  next  moment  his  manner  changed  to 
his  old  absurd  extravagance.  "But  this  is  stupid  for 
mademoiselle  to  hear.  What  shall  we  speak  of?  Ah! 
what  should  we  speak  of  in  mademoiselle's  presence?  " 

"But  are  not  these  papers  valuable?"  asked  Rosey, 
partly  to  draw  her  host's  thoughts  back  to  their  former 
channel. 

"  Perhaps."  He  paused  and  regarded  the  young  girl 
fixedly.    "  Does  mademoiselle  think  so?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Rosey.     "  How  should  I?" 

"Ah!   if  mademoiselle    thought  so  —  if  mademoiselle 

would  deign "     He  stopped  again  and  placed  his  hand 

upon  his  forehead.     "  It  might  be  so! "  he  muttered. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  said  Rosey,  hurriedly,  rising  with  an 
awkward  sense  of  constraint;  "  father  will  wonder  where  I 
am." 

"  I  shall  explain.     I  will  accompany  you,  mademoiselle." 

"No,  no,"  said  Rosey,  quickly;  "  he  must  not  know  I 
have  been  here!"  She  stopped.  The  honest  blush  flew 
to  her  cheek,  and  then  returned  again,  because  she  had 
blushed. 

De  Ferrieres  gazed  at  her  with  an  exalted  look.  Then 
drawing  himself  to  his  full  height,  he  said,  with  an  exagger- 
ated and  indescribable  gesture:  "  Go,  my  child,  go.  Tell 
your  father  that  you  have  been  alone  and  unprotected  in 
the  abode  of  poverty  and  suffering,  but — that  it  was  in  the 
presence  of  Armand  de  Ferrieres." 

He  threw  open  the  door  with  a  bow  that  nearly  swept 
the  ground,  but  did  not  again  offer  to  take  her  hand.  At 
once  impressed  and  embarrassed  at  this  crowning  incon- 
gruity, her  pretty  lip  trembled  between  a  smile  and  a  cry 
as  she  said:  "Good-night,"  and  slipped  away  into  the 
darkness 

Erect  and  grotesque,  De  Ferrieres  retained  the  same  at- 
titude until  the  sound  of  her  footsteps  was  lost,  when  he 
slowly  began  to  close  the  door.  But  a  strong  arm  arrested 
it  from  without,  and  a  large  carpeted  foot  appeared  at  the 
bottom  of  the  narrow  opening.  The  door  yielded,  and 
Mr.  Abner  Nott  entered  the  room. 


With  an  exclamation  and  a  hurried  glance  around  him, 
De  Ferrieres  threw  himself  before  the  intruder.  But,  slow- 
ly lifting  his  large  hand,  and  placing  it  on  his  lodger's  breast, 
he  quietly  overbore  the  sick  man's  feeble  resistance  with 
an  impact  of  power  that  seemed  almost  as  moral  as  it  was 
physical.  He  did  not  appear  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
room  or  its  miserable  surroundings;  indeed,  scarcely  of 
the  occupant.  Still  pushing  him,  with  abstracted  eyes 
and  immobile  face,  to  the  chair  that  Rosey  had  just  quitted, 
he  made  him  sit  down,  and  then  took  up  his  own  position 
on  the  pile  of  cushions  opposite.  His  usually  underdone 
complexion  was  of  watery  blueness,  but  his  dull,  abstracted 
glance  appeared  to  exercise  a  certain  dumb,  narcotic  fasci- 
nation on  his  lodger. 

"I  mout,"  said  Nott,  slowly,  "  hev  laid  ye  out  here  on 
sight,  without  enny  warnin',  or  dropped  ye  in  yer  tracks  in 
Montgomery  Street,  wherever  ther  was  room  to  work  a  six- 
shooter  in  comf'ably!  Johnson  of  Petalumy — him,  ye 
know,  ez  had  a  game  eye— fetched  Flynn  comin'  outer 
meetin'  one  Sunday,  and  it  was  only  on  account  of  his 
wife,  and  she  a  second-hand  one,  so  to  speak.  There  was 
Walker  of  Contra  Costa  plugged  that  young  Sacramento 
chap,  whose  name  I  disremember,  full  o'  holes  jist  ez  he 
was  sayin' '  Good-by '  to  his  darter.  I  mout  hev  done  all 
this  if  it  had  settled  things  to  please  me.  For  while  you, 
and  Flynn,  and  that  Sacramento  chap  ez  all  about  the 
same  sort  o'  men;  Rosey's  a  different  kind  from  their  sort 
o'  women." 

"  Mademoiselle  is  an  angel ! "  said  De  Ferrieres,  sud- 
denly rising,  with  an  excess  of  extravagance.  "  A  saint ! 
Look!  I  cram  the  lie,  ha!  down  his  throat  who  challenges 

"  Ef  by  mam'selle  ye  mean  my  Rosey,"  said  Nott,  qui- 
:tly  laying  his  powerful  hand  on  De  Ferrieres's  shoulders, 
nd  slowly  pinning  him  down  again  upon  his  chair,  "ye're 
.bout  right,  though  she  ain't  mam'selle  yet.  Ez  I  was  say- 
n',  I  might  hev  killed  you  off-hand  if  I  hed  thought  it 
.'Ould  hev  been  a  good  thing  for  Rosey." 

"For  her?  Ah,  well!  Look,  I  am  ready!"  interrupted 
)e  Ferrieres,  again  springing  to  his  feet  and  throwing 
pen  his  coat  with  both  hands.  "  See!  here  at  my  heart 
-fire!" 

"  Ez  I  was  sayin',"  continued  Nott,  once  more  pressing 
ne  excited  man  down  in  his  chair,  "  I  might  hev  wiped 
e  out — and  mebbe  ye  wouldn't  hev  keered — or  you  might 
ev  wiped  me  out,  and  I  mout  hev  sed,  '  Thank  'ee,'  but  I 
:ckon  this  ain't  a  case  for  what's  comfable  for  you  and 
le.  It's  what's  good  for  Rosey.  And  the  thing  to  kal- 
ilate  is,  what's  to  be  done." 

His  small,  round  eyes  for  the  first  time  rested  on  De 
errieres's  face,  and  were  quickly  withdrawn.  It  was  evi- 
:nt  that  this  abstracted  look,  which  had  fascinated  his 
dger,  was  merely  a  resolute  avoidance  of  De  Ferrieres's 
ance,  and  it  became  apparent  later  that  this  avoidance 
as  due  to  a  ludicrous  appreciation  of  De  Ferrieres's  at- 
ictions. 

"  And  after  we've  done  that,  we  must  calculate  what 

osey  is,  and  what  Rosey  wants.      P'raps,  ye  allow,  you 

iow  what  Rosey  is?    P'raps  you've  seen  her  prance  round 

velvet  bonnets  and  white  satin  slippers,  and  sich.  P'raps 
;  u've  seen  her  readin' tracks  and  v'yges,  without  waitin' to 
:  ell  a  word,  or  catch  her  breath.  But  that  ain't  the  Rosey 
i  /know.  It's  a  little  child  ez  uster crawl  in  and  out  the 
I  lboard  of  a  Mizzouri  wagon  on  the  alkali  pizened  plains, 

lere  there  wasn't  another  bit  of  God's  mercy  on  yearth 
i  be  seen  for  miles  and  miles.  It's  a  little  gal  as  uster 
I  nger  and  thirst  ez  quiet  and  mannerly  ez  she  now  eats 
■  d  drinks  in  plenty;  whose  voice  was  ez  steady  with  In- 
j  s  yellin'  round  her  nest  in  the  leaves  on  Sweetwater  ez 
i  hep  purty  cabin  up  yonder.     That's  the  gal  ez  I  know ! 

iat's  the  Rosey  ez  my  ole  woman  puts  into  my  arms  one 

t  ;ht  arter  we  left  Laramie  when  the  fever  was  high,  and 

:  '  Abner,'  sez  she, '  the  chariot  is  swingin'  low  for  me 


to-night,  but  thar  ain't  room  in  it  for  her  or  you  to  get  in 
or  hitch  on.  Take  her,  and  rare  her  so  we  kin  all  jine  on 
the  other  shore,'  sez  she.  And  I'd  knowed  the  other  shore 
wasn't  no  Californy.  And  that  night,  p'raps,  the  chariot 
swung  lower  than  ever  before,  and  my  ole  woman  stepped 
into  it,  and  left  me  and  Rosey  to  creep  on  in  the  old  wagon 
alone.  It's  them  kind  o'  things,"  added  Mr.  Nott,  thought- 
fully, "  that  seem  to  pint  to  my  killin'  you  on  sight  as 
the  best  thing  to  be  done.  And  yet  Rosey  might  not 
like  it." 

He  had  slipped  one  of  his  feet  out  of  his  huge  carpet 
slippers,  and,  as  he  reached  down  to  put  it  on  again,  he 
added,  calmly :  "  And  ez  to  yer  marrying  her,  it  ain't  to  be 
done." 

The  utterly  bewildered  expression  which  transfigured 
De  Ferrieres's  face  at  this  announcement  was  unobserved 
by  Nott's  averted  eyes,  nor  did  he  perceive  that  his  listener 
the  next  moment  straightened  his  erect  figure  and  adjusted 
his  cravat. 

"  Ef  Rosey,"  he  continued,  "  hez  read  in  vy'ges  and 
tracks  in  Eyetalian  and  French  countries  of  such  chaps  ez 
you,  and  kalkilates  you're  the  right  kind  to  tie  to,  mebbee 
it  mout  hev  done,  if  you'd  been  livin'  over  thar  in  a  pal- 
ace, but  somehow  it  don't  jibe  in  over  here  and  agree  with 
a  ship — and  that  ship  lying  comfable  ashore  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. You  don't  seem  to  suit  the  climate,  you  see,  and 
your  general  gait  is  likely  to  stampede  the  other  cattle. 
Agin,  said  Nott,  with  an  ostentation  of  looking  at  his 
companion,  but  really  gazing  on  vacancy,  "  this  fixed-up, 
antique  style  of  yours  goes  better  with  them  ivy-kivered 
ruins  in  Rome  and  Palmyry  that  Rosey's  mixed  you  up 
with,  than  it  would  yere.  I  ain't  sayin',"  he  added,  as  De 
Ferrieres  was  about  to  speak,  "  I  ain't  sayin'  ez  that  child 
ain't  smitten  with  ye.  It  ain't  no  use  to  lie  and  say  she 
don't  prefer  you  to  her  old  father,  or  young  chaps  of  her 
own  age  and  kind.  I've  seed  it  afore  now.  1  suspicioned 
it  afore  I  seed  her  slip  out  o'  this  place  to-night.  Thar! 
keep  your  hair  on,  such  ez  it  is ! "  he  added,  as  De  Fer- 
rieres attempted  a  quick  deprecatory  gesture.  "I  ain't 
askin'  yer  how  often  she  comes  here,  nor  what  she  sez  to 
you  nor  you  to  her.  I  ain't  asked  her,  and  I  don't  ask  you. 
I'll  allow  ez  you've  settled  all  the  preliminaries  and  bought 
her  the  ring  and  sich;  I'm  only  askin'  you  now,  kalkilatin' 
you've  got  all  the  keerds  in  your  own  hand,  what  you'll 
take  to  step  out  and  leave  the  board?" 

The  dazed  look  of  De  Ferrieres  might  have  forced  itself 
even  upon  Nott's  one-idead  fatuity  had  it  not  been  a  part 
of  that  gentleman's  system  to  delicately  look  another  way 
at  that  moment  so  as  not  to  embarrass  his  adversary's  cal- 
culation. "  Pardon,"  stammered  De  Ferrieres,  "  but  I  do 
not  comprehend!"  He  raised  his  hand  to  his  head.  "I 
am  not  well — I  am  stupid.    Ah,  mon  Dieu! " 

"  I  ain't  sayin',"  added  Nott,  more  gently,  "  ez  you 
don't  feel  bad;  it's  nat'ral.  But  it  ain't  business.  I'm 
askin'  you,"  he  continued,  taking  from  his  breast  pocket  a 
large  wallet,  "  how  much  you'll  take  in  cash  now,  and  the 
rest  next  steamer  day,  to  give  up  Rosey  and  leave  the  ship." 

De  Ferrieres  staggered  to  his  feet,  despite  Nott's  re- 
straining hand.  "  To  leave  mademoiselle  and  leave  the 
ship,"  he  said,  huskily,  "  is  it  not?  " 

"  In  course.  Yer  can  leave  things  yer  jist  ez  you  found 
'em  when  you  came,  you  know,"  continued  Nott,  for  the 
first  time  looking  around  the  miserable  apartment.  "It's 
a  business  job.  I'll  take  the  bales  back  agin,  and  you  kin 
reckon  up  what  you're  out,  countin'  Rosey  and  loss  o' 
time." 

"  He  wishes  me  to  go,  he  has  said,"  repeated  De  Fer- 
rieres to  himself,  thickly. 

"  Ef  you  mean  me  when  you  say  him — and  ez  thar  ain't 
any  other  man  around,  I  reckon  you  do — yes." 

"  And  he  asks  me — he — this  man  of  the  feet  and  the 
daughter — asks  me — De  Ferrieres — what  I  will  take,"  con- 
tinued De  Ferrieres,  buttoning  his  coat.  "No!  it  is  a 
dream ! "  He  walked  stiffly  to  the  corner  where  his  port- 
manteau lay,  lifted  it,  and,  going  to  the  outer  door,  a  cut 
through  the  ship's  side  that  communicated  with  the  alley, 
unlocked  it  and  flung  it  open  to  the  night.  A  thick  mist, 
like  the  breath  of  the  ocean,  flowed  into  the  room. 

"  You  ask  me  what  I  shall  take  to  go,"  he  said,  as  he 
stood  on  the  threshold.  "  I  shall  take  what  you  can  not 
give,  monsieur,  but  what  I  would  not  keep  if  I  stood  here 
another  minute.  I  take  my  honor,  monsieur,  and.  I  take 
my  leave." 

For  a  moment  his  grotesque  figure  was  outlined  in  the 
opening,  and  then  disappeared  as  if  he  had  dropped  in  an 
invisible  opening  below.  Stupefied  and  disconcerted  at 
this  complete  success  of  his  overtures,  Abner  Nott  re- 
mained speechless,  gazing  at  the  vacant  space,  until  a  cold 
influx  of  the  mist  recalled  him.  Then  he  rose  and  shuffled 
quickly  to  the  door. 

"  Hi !  Ferrers !  Look  yer — say !  Wot's  your  hurry, 
pardner? " 

But  there  was  no  response.  The  thick  mist,  which  hid 
the  surrounding  objects,  seemed  to  deaden  all  sound  also. 
After  a  moment's  pause  he  closed  the  door,  but  did  not 
lock  it,  and,  retreating  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  remained 
blinking  at  the  two  candles  and  plucking  some  perplexing 
problem  from  his  beard.  Suddenly  an  idea  seized  him. 
Rosey !  Where  was  she  ?  Perhaps  it  had  been  a  precon- 
certed plan,  and  she  had  fled  with  him. 

[TO   BE   CONTINUED.] 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


To  many  persons  who  admire  that  popular  picture  of  a 
coy,  sweet-faced  young  girl,  and  a  presumptuous  young  man 
kissing  her,  in  a  field  of  rye,  it  may  be  a  surprise  to  learn 
that  the  general  impression  of  the  picture  and  of  the  song, 
"  Comin'  thro'  the  Rye,"  is  incorrect.  Robert  Burns  did 
not  refer  to  a  rye-field,  but  to  the  small  river  Rye,  in  Ayer- 
shire,  which  could  be  forded.  In  wading  over,  however, 
the  "  lassies  "  had  to  hold  up  their  petticoats,  and  it  was  a 
favorite  pastime  for  Robbie  Burns  and  his  mischievous 
companions  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  lassies  "coming  thro' the 
Rye."  When  they  got  to  mid-stream  the  "  laddies  "  would 
wade  out  and  snatch  a  kiss  from  the  "  lassies,"  who  were 
unable  to  resist  without  dropping  their  clothes  into  the 
water. 

Cigars  were  not  known  until  1815.  Before  that  time 
pipes  only  were  used. 


Said  Brougham,  when  he  was  a  struggling  lawyer:  "  Cir- 
cumstances alter  cases,  but  I  wish  I  could  get  hold  of  some 
cases  that  would  alter  my  circumstances." 

When  the  well-known  song,  "  Mrs.  Brady's  Daughter," 
was  having  a  run,  a  lady  one  day  went  into  a  music-store, 
and,  stepping  up  to  a  dashing  young  salesman,  said: 
"  Mrs.  Brady  s  Daughter."  "  Glad  to  know  you,"  replied 
the  young  man,  extending  his  hand;  "how  is  your 
mother?" 

"  Dr.  Chapin's  wit,"  said  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  "  flashed 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  in  the  sun."  One  day  he  sat 
down  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Emerson's  hat,  and  then  instantly 
arose  and  passed  the  crumpled  thing  to  its  owner,  saying: 
"  You  cught  to  thank  me  for  that,  for  your  hat  was  only 
silk,  but  now  it  is  sat  in." 


A  would-be  author  called  on  Mr.  Fields's  one  day  at  his 
office  in  the  publishing  house  of  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Evi- 
dently the  young  man  did  not  like  Mr.  Fields's  appearance, 
for  this  was  the  conversation  that  took  place:  "  Is  this  Mr. 
Fields?"  "Itis.sir."  "Mr.  James  T.  Fields?"  "lam 
he."    "  Well,  then,  I'd  like  to  see  Mr.  Ticknor! " 


It  is  related  of  the  late  Edmond  About  that,  being  at 
his  office  and  writing  in  hot  haste,  one  of  his  colleagues 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing.  "  I  am  drawing  up  a  list 
of  the  different  ways  in  which  people  can  make  fools  of 
themselves,"  replied  About;  "I  am  just  at  the  twenty- 
eighth  thousandth,  and  have  lots  to  do  yet." 


The  secret  of  Dante's  struggle  through  life  was  in  the 
reckless  sarcasm  of  his  answer  to  the  Prince  of  Verona, 
who  asked  him  how  he  could  account  for  the  fact  that,  in 
the  household  of  princes  the  court  fool  was  in  greater 
favor  than  the  philosopher.  "  Similarity  of  mind,"  said 
the  fierce  genius,  "  is,  all  the  world  over,  the  source  of 
friendship." 

» — 

When  the  Thistlewood  conspirators  had  been  hanged, 
somebody  who  had  witnessed  the  execution  went  to  Lord 
Hertford  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings.  Among 
other  things  he  mentioned  that  one  of  the  prisoners  had 
prayed  fervently  on  the  scaffold.  Lord  Hertford  said: 
"  He  did  quite  right  to  hedge — you  should  never  throw 
away  a  chance." 

— ■• — 

Piron,  the  French  author,  having  been  taken  up  by  the 
watchman  of  the  night  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  was  carried 
on  the  following  morning  before  the  lieutenant  of  police, 
who  haughtily  interrogated  him  concerning  his  business  or 
profession.  "  I  am  a  poet,  sir,"  said  Piron.  "  Oh,  oh !  a 
poet,  are  you  ? "  said  the  magistrate ;  "  I  have  a  brother 
who  is  a  poet."  "  Then  we  are  even,"  said  Piron,  "  for.I 
have  a  brother  who  is  a  fool." 


In  one  of  the  letters  from  George  Eliot,  which  Mr.  Cross 
prints,  occurs  the  following  sentence :  "  I  have  seen  Emer- 
son— the  first  man  I  have  ever  seen."  She  then  relates  a 
story  which  she  says  Miss  Bremer  got  from  Emerson. 
"  Carlyle,"  she  relates,  "  was  very  angry  with  him  (Emer- 
son) for  not  believing  in  a  devil,  and  to  convert  him  took 
him  among  all  the  horrors  of  London — the  gin-shops,  etc. 
— and  finally  to  the  House  of  Commons,  plying  him  at 
every  turn  with  the  question :  '  Do  you  believe  in  a  devil 
noo  ? ' " 

— • — 

The  bullying  manner  of  the  German  students  is  prover- 
bial, as  is  also  their  mania  for  dueling.  It  was  at  Heidel- 
berg that  a  quiet  citizen,  leaving  the  cars,  said  to  a  swagger- 
ing student :  ■"  Sir,  you  are  crowding  me!  Keep  back, 
sir!"  The  student  turned  fiercely,  and  said,  in. a  loud 
tone:  "  Do  you  not  like  it?  Well,  sir,  I  am  at  your  ser- 
vice whenever  you  please !  "  "  Oh,  thank  you !  "  said  the 
traveler;  "  your  offer  is  very  kind,  and  you  may  carry  my 
valise  to  the  hotel  for  me."  The  student  fled  amid  shouts 
of  laughter. 

— *■ — 

Theodore  Barriere  once  contemplated  suicide.  He  had 
loaded  a  pistol,  and  sent  for  a  friend  to  impart  to  him  his 
last  wishes.  The  friend  came  and  made  not  the  slightest 
attempt  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose,  but  sat  down  and 
coolly  wrote  out  his  instructions.  Now,  while  Barriere  was 
writing  a  last  farewell  epistle,  his  friend  carelessly  took  up 
the  pistol,  which  was  at  full  cock,  examined  it,  and  pointed 
it  at  the  writer.  The  latter  at  once  slipped  under  the  table 
with  marvelous  agility,  and  shouted:  "Great  heavens!  be 
careful !  That  thing  is  loaded ! "  The  extreme  oddity  of 
the  situation  provoked  irresistible  mirth,  which  cured 
Barriere  of  his  morbid  tendency. 


George  Stephenson,  the  famous  engineer,  was  a  good 
deal  pestered  by  semi-scientific  people.  Although  he 
once  declared  that  "  the  gift  of  gab  "  was  the  greatest 
power  above  the  earth,  or  under  it,  he  confessed  to  another 
power  soon  afterward  with  a  gallantry  that  quite  covered 
the  rebuke  conveyed  in  his  reply  to  a  lady  who  worried 
him  greatly  on  engineering  questions  at  an  otherwise  pleas- 
ant party.  "Tell  me  now,  Mr.  Stephenson,"  said  the 
lady,  adjusting  her  eye-glasses  and  looking  uncommonly 
wise,  "  what  do  you  consider  the  most  powerful  force  in 
nature?"  "  Oh,  I  can  soon  answer  that  question,"  said 
Stephenson;  "it  is  the  eye  of  a  woman  for  the  man  who 
loves  her;  for  if  a  woman  looks  with  affection  on  a  young 
man,  and  he  should  go  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth, 
the  recollection  of  that  look  will  bring  him  back.  There 
is  no  other  force  in  nature  that  I  know  of  which  would  do 
that." 


THE        ARGONAUT 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

An  English  judge  has  recently  decided  thai  "  there  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  the  recipient."  Theatrical  matiagers  who  have  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  publishers  to  ivhom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  tow,  as  laid  down 
by  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  tlte  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  them  without  solicitation.  Tlie  "  A  rgonaut " 
will  return  all  unavailable  .VSS.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  those  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  we 
are  not  responsible  for  tlte  Preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Keats's  love-letters  to  Fannie  Browne  will  be  sold  at  auction  in 
London  next  week. 

Grace  Greenwood  Haims  that  "literary  women  live  happier 
lives  than  fashionable  women." 

Miss  Warden,  the  author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh,"  has 
just  published  a  new  novel,  entitled  "  A  Dog  with  a  Bad  Name." 

The  successful  story,  "  My  Ducats  and  My  Daughter,"  was  writ- 
ten in  collaboration,  the  authors  being  Messrs.  Hay  Hunter  and 
Walter  Whyte. 

Zola's  income  from  his— so-called-literary  work  has,  it  is  stated, 
averaged  during  the  past  five  years  the  comfortable  amount  of  six- 
ty thousand  dollars  annually. 

The  Cross  '*  Life  of  George  Eliot  "  is  having  the  greatest  success 
of  the  season— or  of  many  seasons— in  England.  The  publishers 
have  already  made  a  profit,  it  is  said,  of  forty  thousand  dollars. 

It  now  appears  that  that  clever  novel,  "On  a  Margin,"  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Julius  Chambers,  Philadelphia  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald.  A  new  edition,  published  this  week,  bears  his  name 
on  the  title-page. 

Mrs.  Charles  Jenkin,  the  author  of  "Madame  de  BeaupreV' 
"Who  Breaks  Pays,"  and  other  clever  novels,  died  not  long  ago. 
She  was  the  mother  of  the  Edinburgh  Professor  of  Engineering. 
She  died  on  her  birthday,  and  only  three  days  after  the  death  of 
her  husband. 

The  "  Plays  and  Poems  of  Charles  Dickens  "  have  appeared  in 
London— edited,  of  course,  by  the  indefatigable  and  not  too  care- 
ful Shepherd.  They  are  not  many;  and  the  poems,  aside  from 
"The  Ivy  Green,"  and  the  clever  version  of  "  The  Loving  Ballad 
of  Lord  Bateman,"  are  not  of  much  importance. 

W.  D.  Howells  is  so  fond  of  delineating  women  in  his  stories 
that  his  readers  wonder  where  he  makes  his  studies,  after  hearing 
that  he  dislikes  society  and  seldom  mingles  in  it.  His  intimates 
explain  this  by  asserting  that  his  wife  serves  as  the  original  of  his 
characters.  He  looks  at  her  in  different  angles,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  his  imagination,  evolves  divers  and  diversified  persons. 

George  Parsons  Lathrop  was  born  on  board  the  American  ship 
Montreal,  John  Chadwick,  master,  on  a  voyage  from  Boston  to 
San  Francisco,  via  Honolulu.  An  officer  of  the  ship  recently 
came  across  this  memorandum  in  his  log:  "Friday,  January  23, 
1849.  This  is  quite  an  important  day  for  one  individual  I  wot  of 
on  board  this  good  ship,  who  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  of  life  this  morning— an  ocean-born  child— a  son  of  Dr.  La- 
throp, who  ought  to  be  christened  by  Neptune  by  the  name  of 
Montreal.  He  ought  to  be  made  a  sailor  when  he  is  old  enough. 
Lat.  20:39;  long.  152:30." 

John  Payne's  Villon  Society  translation  of  "The  Arabian 
Nights  "  has  been  suppressed  by  Mr.  Comstock — or  rather,  the  sale 
of  the  American  facsimile  of  it  by  the  New  York  agent  of  the 
Philadelphia  publisher  has  been  prohibited,  by  authority  of  the 
District-Attorney.  The  World  says  that  this  "  will  doubtless  sur- 
prise the  Librarian  of  the  Union  League  Club;  Judge  Theodore  R. 
Westbrook,  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Judge  W.  L.  Learned,  Mr. 
Francis  Delafield;  Samuel  Hand,  of  Albany;  George  Frederick 
Parsons,  Dr.  T.  G.  Thomas,  Mr.  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  of  Virginia, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  literary  tastes  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try," who  have  subscribed  for  this  literal  translation  of  the  Ori- 
ental masterpiece  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  its  expurgated 
form.    So,  too,  some  San  Francisco  gentlemen  who  possess  it. 


New    Books. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  "Franklin  Square  Library"  is  ""Miss 
Brown,'' a  novel  by  Vernon  Lee.  It  is  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  the  news-dealers;  price,  20  cents. 

"  Illiteracy  and  Mormonism"  is  a  brochure  by  Doctor  Henry  R. 
Waite,  advocating  the  constitutionality  of  national  aid  to  educa- 
tion, and  discussing  the  Mormon  Question  in  a  calm  yet  powerful 
manner.  It  is  published  by  D.Lolhrop  &  Co.,  Boston;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers;  price,  25  cents. 

"The  Crime  of  Christmas  Day,"  which  was  issued  some  three 
weeks  ago  in  the  "Franklin  Square  Library,"  has  been  issued  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  in  a  cheap  form.  The  type  is  large 
and  clear,  and  the  book  convenient  in  form.  For  sale  by  James 
T.  White  &  Co.;  price,  25  cents. 

In  anticipation  of  "the  first  chance  for  a  quarter  of  a  century," 
Henry  N.  Copp  has  prepared  a  "U.S.  Salary  List,"  specifying  each 
officer  of  the  Federal  Government,  by  whom  he  is  appointed,  and 
what  salary  he  receives.  The  book  also  contains  the  Civil  Service 
laws,  rules,  and  regulation*,  with  specimens  of  the  examination 
papers  of  applicants  for  office  in  the  various  departments.  It  is 
published  and  for  sale  by  Henry  N.  Copp,  Washington,  D.  C; 
price,  50  cents. 

"  The  Bride's  Fate"  is  the  thrilling  title  of  a  sequel  to  "The 
Changed  Brides,"  by  Mrs.  E.D.  E.  N.  Southworth.  We  learn  (from 
the  cover)  that  it  is  "  fully  as  absorbing  and  powerful  as  that  great 
novel  ('The  Changed  Brides')",  that  "glimpses  are  given  of  fash- 
ionable English  society  and  of  life  among  the  desperadoes  of  Lon- 
don," and  that  it  "  should  be  read  by  everybody.  It  is  published 
by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros.,  Philadelphia;  for  sale  by  the  Dooksell- 
ers;  price,  75  cents. 

The  forty-eighth  volume  of  the  International  Scientific  Series 
is  "The  Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants,"  by  Alphonse  de  Candolle. 
It  is  a  history  of  almost  all  plants  which  are  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale  for  economic  purposes,  or  in  orchards  and  kitchen  gardens. 
It  is  more  than  its  name  implies;  for  it  states  as  accurately  as  may 
be  the  condition  and  habit  of  each  species  before  it  was  cultivated, 
when  and  for  what  purpose  it  was  first  cultivated,  the  varying 
changes  in  its  use  and  care,  and  finally  its  effects  on  the  civiliza- 
tion of  mankind.  It  is  a  very  interesting  book,  as  well  to  the 
layman  as  to  the  agriculturist  and  botanist.  Published  by  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co. 

Of  the  many  plans  for  acquiring  a  moderate  knowledge  of  a  for- 
eign language  without  the  personal  assistance  of  a  teacher,  one  of 
the  best  nas  recently  been  perfected  by  Professor  Augustin  Knof- 
lach,  formerly  of  this  city.  His  method  is  entitled  "  German  Sim- 
plified," and  is  to  be  published  at  intervals  of  two  weeks,  in  about 
twelve  monthly  parts,  three  of  which  have  already  appeared.  Pro- 
fessor Knoflacn's  long  experience  as  a  teacher  has  shown  him  just 
what  obstacles  lie  in  the  pupil's  way,  and  what  questions  present 
themselves  to  his  mind,  and  he  has  therefore  been  able  to  antici- 
pate them.  The  explanations  are  clear  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
cise, and  the  directions  are  such  that,  if  strictly  followed,  they  can 
not  fail  to  give  the  student  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  language  by 
*he  time  the  last  part  appears.  It  is  published  by  Augustin  Knol- 
mch,  New  York;  for  sale  here  by  J,  W.Hofman;  price,  ten  cents  a 
part. 


In  "  Mining  Camps,  a  Study  in  American  Frontier  Govern- 
ment," by  Charles  Howard  Shinn,  we  see  the  completed  whole  of 
a  series  of  essays  on  mining  laws  and  customs,  and  their  effects  on 
social  institutions,  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  during 
the  past  year  in  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  other  publications. 
Mr.  Shinn  begins  his  work  with  a  glance  at  the  mining  laws  of  the 
peoples  of  antiquity,  and  of  foreign  contemporary  nationSj  and 
then  proceeds  to  show  their  effect  on  the  mining  communities  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  the  field  of  his  particular  study.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  early  miners  is  amusing, 
and  in  some  cases  exciting.  The  last  portion  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  a  consideration  ofthe  effects  of  these  early  inhabitants  on 
the  present  people  and  institutions  of  the  country.  The  work 
shows  deep  thought  and  research,  and  is  of  particular  interest  to 
Californians.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York; 
for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.;  price,  $2. 

"  Gomby  Zhebes  "  is  the  decidedly  enigmatical  title  of  a  book 
recently  issued  from  the  press  of  Will  H.  Carleton,  New  York. 
The  sub-title,  however,  is  more  clear,  "Little  Dictionary  of  Cre- 
ole Proverbs,"  by  Lafcadio  Hearn.  These  proverbs  are  selected 
from  six  different  Creole  dialects — viz.,  those  of  Mauritius,  Guy- 
ana, Martinique,  Hayti,  Trinidad,  and  Louisiana,  and  are  trans- 
lated into  French  and  into  English,  with  copious  notes,  a  com- 
plete index  to  the  subjects,  and  some  remarks  upon  the  Creole  idi- 
oms of  Louisiana.  It  is  a  queer  little  book,  as  queer  as  its  title — 
which  is  derived  from  a  Creole  gastronomic  mystery,  "  Gumbo  aux 
herbes  " — and  is  intended  to  preserve  some  traces  of  the  distinct- 
ive wit  and  language  of  the  fast  dying-out  Creole  races.  The  or- 
thography is  a  source  of  constant  surprise,  as  the  same  word  is 
often  spelled  differently  in  different  proverbs,  and  the  methods 
seem  to  be  a  phonetic  modification  of  the  French.  The  ideas  of 
the  proverbs  are  often  quaint  and  humorous,  and— from  the  philol- 
ogist's point  of  view— quite  valuable.  It  is  published  and  for  sale 
by  Will  H.  Carleton,  New  York  city. 

Journalistic    Chit-chat. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  Jr.  is  writing  newspaper  letters  from  New 
Orleans. 

Oliver  T.  Morton,  a  son  of  the  late  Senator,  has  commenced  his 
labors  as  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times. 

The  Gallia  Journal,  a  paper  published  on  board  the  Cunard 
steamer  Gallia,  recently  had  George  Augustus  Sala  as  one  of  its 
contributors. 

Mrs.  Cameron,  the  mother  ofthe  correspondent  recently  slain  in 
battle,  has  been  given  a  life  pension  by  the  London  Standard,  in 
the  employ  of  which  journal  young  Cameron  was. 

Horace  Greeley  never  learned,  with  all  his  acquirements  and 
vast  stock  of  miscellaneous  information,  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
the  newspaper  he  had  founded  andfelt  so  proud  of.  He  invariably 
called  it  to  his  dying  day  The  7ri-bune. 

The  Archbishop  of  Genoa  has  issued  a  pastoral  letter  excommu- 
nicating all  the  readers  of  the  journal  La  Efioca,  which  is  publish- 
ing a  feuilleton  under  the  title  of  "The  Mistress  of  the  Pope." 
That  ought  to  be  a  capital  advertisement  for  the  paper. 

A  new  illustrated  weekly,  called  Snap,  will  soon  be  published  in 
New  York.  It  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Valentine,  the  "Fitz- 
noodle"  of  Puck,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Alfred  Thompson,  a 
well-known  artist,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Starkweather,  who  has  also  done 
some  good  work  for  Puck. 

Hereafter  the  North  American  Review  is  to  have  a  new  depart- 
ment, consisting  of  letters  from  the  public  criticising  and  com- 
menting upon  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  Review.  The 
editor  has  long  felt  the  need  of  such  a  department,  as  he  receives 
quantities  of  letters  that  deserve  a  general  reading. 

A  writer  in  the  St.  James's  Gazette  says  that  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  a  London  theatre  manager  to  advertise  in  the  newspa- 
pers, and  to  do  so  daily.  For  ordinary  comedy  or  opera  bouffe, 
the  expense  of  newspaper  advertisements  ought  not  to  exceed  fifty 
pounds  a  week,  though  it  certainly  ought  not  to  fall  much  below 
that  amount. 

"  In  Chicago,"  said  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  "  I  recently  saw  a 
humorist  with  a  sad  heart— Ten  Eyck  White,  the  author  of  'Lake- 
side Musings '  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  was  once  sent  to  visit 
the  Wisconsin  poet,  Miss  Fannie  Driscoll,  and  secure  all  of  her 
contributions  for  the  Tribune.  He  not  only  bought  up  all  of  the 
lady's  writings,  but  he  won  her  heart  as  well,  and  married  her. 
She  died  in  less  than  a  year,  and  Mr.  White,  ever  since  her  death, 
has  lived  apart  from  men  as  far  as  possible.  He  is  reserved,  mel- 
ancholy, lonely,  and  seldom  laughs  or  talks.  He  toils  and  makes 
others  merry,  but  is  himself  a  stranger  to  mirth." 


A  Beautiful  Book. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  the  Persian  poet,  translated 
by  Edward  Fitzgerald,  with  drawings  by  Elihu  Vedder,  has  been 
the  book  of  the  year.  Even  the  Saturday  Review — ordinarily  so 
atrabilarious  toward  all  American  work — praises  it  highly.  There 
are  two  editions — both  printed  in  helio-gravure.  The  ordinary  one 
sells  for  twenty-five  dollars.  Of  this  edition  about  ten  copies  have 
been  sold  in  this  city.  The  other  is  an  idition  deluxe,  and  its  price 
here  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  But  one  copy  has 
been  ordered  in  this  city.  It  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  work. 
The  plates  are  printed  on  India  paper,  mounted  on  heavy  Bristol- 
board.  Each  plate  is  an  individual  proof,  bearing  marginal 
sketches  by  the  artist  not  found  in  the  ordinary  edition.  There  is 
also  a  plate  preceding  the  title-page,  bearing  the  number  (there  are 
but  one  hundred  copies,  each  numbered)  and  the  artist's  signature. 
The  copy  here  is  numbered  77.  The  book  is  bound  in  Russia 
leather,  with  a  design  by  the  artist  upon  the  cover,  heavily  gilded 
and  embossed  in  the  leather.  On  the  inside  of  the  covers  the 
leather  is  brought  over,  forming  a  frame  about  two  inches  wide; 
on  this  is  some  elaborate  hand-tooling,  patterned  after  a  Persian 
scroll.  The  inside  of  the  cover  and  the  fly-leaf  opposite  bear  a  de- 
sign by  Vedder,  done  in  a  curious  neutral  tint,  and  printed  on 
creamy  satin;  at  first  it  looks  like  elaborate  marbled  paper,  but  on 
inspection  it  is  seen  to  be  an  intricate  design,  in  which  are  inter- 
tangled  vines,  and  the  wine-jars,  hour-glasses,  and  skulls  by  which 
both  poet  and  artist  typify  joyance,  the  flight  of  time,  and  death. 
The  designs  in  the  body  of  the  book  can  not  be  described;  they  are 
both  weird  and  wonderful.  One  of  the  best  in  the  book  depicts  the 
Recording  Angel  writing  in  the  book  of  life  and  death.  Opposite 
it  are  these  stanzas: 

The  moving  finger  writes,  and,  having  writ, 
Moves  on;  nor  all  your  Piety  and  Wit 
Shall  lure   it  back  to  cancel  naif  a  line, 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it. 

And  that  inverted  Bowl  they  call  the  Sky, 
Whereunder,  crawling,  coop  d,  we  live  and    die, 
Lift  not  your  hands  to  It  for  help — for  It 
As  impotcntly  roils  as  you  or  I. 

We  give  these  two  stanzas  in  order  to  show  the  peculiar  metre 
adopted  by  the  translator.  The  original  Rubaiyat  (as,  missing  an 
Arabic  guttural,  these  Tetrastichs  are  more  musically  called)  are 
independent  stanzas,  consisting  each  of  four  lines  of  equal  though 
varied  prosody;  sometimes  all  rhyming,  but  oftener  the  third  line 
a  blank— something  as  in  the  Greek  Alcaic,  where  the  penultimate 
line  seems  to  lift  and  suspend  the  wave  that  falls  over  the  last. 

The  verse  is  of  great  beauty,  but  its  tone  is  melancholy.  The 
Persian  poet  of  the  eleventh  century  writes  much  as  would  a  cyni- 
cal philosopher  of  the  nineteenth. 

This— the  only  copy  of  the  idition  de  luxe  in  San  Francisco — 
I  was  ordered  through  Doxey  &  Co.,  for  Mr.  Tiburcio  Parrott, 


THE    ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 

Miss  Rosebud— ■"  Arthur  is  very  low."  Mr.  Grand—"  What  Ar- 
thur?" Miss  Rosebud— "  Arthur  Mometer."  [Dies  horribly.]— 
Beacon. 

Edith:  "  They  sat  in  the  gloaming"  means  that  they  occupied 
one  chair.  A  gloaming  may  be  obtained  at  any  fashionable  furni- 
ture store.     No  parlor  is  complete  without  it.— New  York  Mail. 

A  Kansas  cowboy  stopped  a  stage  full  of  passengers,  and  made 
them  all  wait  while  he  read  a  poem  of  thirty-two  verses  dedicated 
to  his  Mary  Jane.  There  are  some  things  as  bad  as  shooting.— De- 
troit Free  Press, 

She— Nice  girls  those  Miss  Smiths;  so  unaffected,  and  sensible, 
and  practical,  and  all  that."  He—"  A- quite  so.  Just  the  sort  of 
girls  one  can  be  civil  to  without  raising  false  hopes,  don'tcher- 
know."— London  Punch. 

A  New  York  publisher  has  brought  out  an  anonymous  poem, 
and  offers  one  thousand  dollars  in  cash  to  the  person  guessing  its 
authorship.  If  it  makes  century  rhyme  with  gridiron  it  is  probably 
Walt  Whitman.— Philadalphia  Call. 

_  Prayer-books  are  now  made  with  bouquet-holders  on  the  out- 
side, and  it  looks  as  if  in  a  short  time  a  Bible  will  not  be  complete 
unless  it  has  a  plate-glass  mirror,  with  little  compartments  for 
hair-pins,  face-powder,  and  cologne  on  the  back.— Boston  Post. 

"  I  detest  that  Mr.  Smith,"  remarked  Mrs.  Auger  to  her  hus- 
band; "  I  would  do  anything  to  make  him  miserable."  "  It's  a 
pity  you  didn't  know  him  ten  years  ago,  my  dear."  "Why  so?  7 
1  You  might  have  married  him,  my  dear." — New  York  Graphic. 

"Was  Rome  founded  by  Romeo?"  inquired  a  pupil  of  the 
teacher.  "  No,  my  son,"  replied  the  wise  man ;  "  it  was  Juliet  who 
was  found  dead  by  Romeo.  The  pupil  said  nothing,  but  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  the  postmaster  of  Joliet,  111.,  for  full  particulars.— 
New  York  Journal. 

A  New  York  clergyman  says  those  persons  who  frequent  skating 
rinks  are  "imperiling  their  immortal  souls."  According  to  our 
observations,  such  persons  imperil  their  mortal  heads  and  various 
other  portions  of  their  mortal  anatomy  more  than  they  do  their 
immortal  souls.— Norristown  Herald, 

A  dentist  at  Triangle,  New  York,  once  received  an  order  for  a 
block  of  teeth,  as  follows :  "  My  mouth  is  3  inches  acrost,  H  inches 
through  the  jaw;  some  humocky  on  the  edge;  shaped  likeahorse- 
shoe,  toe  forward.  If  you  want  me  to  be  more  partick'Iar  I  shel 
hav  to  cum  thar.    Yours  truly, ." — Syracuse  Standard. 

The  overseers  of  Harvard  College  have  concurred  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Fellows  of  the  College  in  repealing  the  statute  requir- 
ing students  to  attend  public  worship  on  Sunday  morning  This 
wul  give  students  an  opportunity  to  go  fishing  Sunday  morning, 
and  to  indulge  in  other  scientific  pursuits. — Norristown  Herald, 

The  usual  story  of  the  child  that  swallowed  a  thermometer,  and 
experienced  no  inconvenience  from  doing  so,  is  going  the  rounds 
again.  It  was  a  little  girl  in  Wisconsin  last  year.  This  time  it  is 
a  small  boy  in  Pennsylvania.  If  his  digestion  is  good,  he  will 
probably  become  a  weather  prophet  in  due  time.— Jhrougn  Mail, 

A  German  scientist  has  counted  the  hairs  on  his  wife's  head,  and 
says  they  number  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  to  the 
inch.  The  only  thing  which  inclines  us  to  doubt  the  story  is  the 
fact  that  as  a  rule  the  counting  is  done  by  the  other  sex  on  their 
husband's  heads;  but  no  figures  have  heretofore  been  given  except 
by  handfuls. — Boston  Post. 

In  an  illustrated  story  now  running  in  our  exchanges  there  are 
two  pictures.  One  represents  a  young  woman  asking  a  man, 
"  Basil,  have  you  seen  the  London  papers?  "  The  other  represent* 
the  young  man  lying  dead  on  the  ground  with  a  newspaper  erapped 
in  his  hand.  From  this  we  infer  that  she  alluded  to  the  London 
comic  papers. —  Graphic. 

"That  man  is  a  phrenologist,  Pat."  "A  phat?"  asked  Pat, 
puzzled.  "A  phrenologist."  "  Phat's  that?"  "  Why,  a  man  that 
can  tell,  by  feeling  the  bumps  on  your  head,  what  kind  of  a  man  you 
are."  "Bumps  on  me  head,  is  it? "  exclaimed  Pat;  "begorra. 
then,  I  shoula  think  it  would  give  him  more  of  an  oidea  phat  kind 
of  a  woman  me  wife  is!" — Ex. 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard  has  written  a  magazine  article  on 
"Authors  in  Undress."  This  is  hardly  fair  on  his  brother  authors. 
They  are  none  too  good  looking  in  their  every-day  clothes,  and  to 
describe  them  when  divested  of  these,  is  carrying  the  joke  too  far. 
Next,  he  will  probably  tackle  authoresses  the  same  way,  and  then 
trouble  will  commence.— ^f^'i'  Sun, 

"Ourpeople  only  want  the  freshest  in  the  dramatic  market," 
said  a  Dakota  dramatic  critic  to  the  representative  of  an  East- 
ern tragedian.  "  I  know  this  'Merchant  of  Venice'  you  talk 
about.  I  saw  him  in  Salt  Lake  as  far  back  as  *8i.  No  such 
wormy  chestnut  will  go  down  with  a  cultured  community  that  had 
'Young  Mrs.  Winthrop '  and  the  'Bandit  King'  three  months 
after  they  were  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane." 

Dr.  E.  B.  Knobel  telegraphs  that  Encke's  comet  was  readily 
icked  up  recently  near  the  computed  place.  It  appeared  faint.  1 
_lr.  Encke  must  really  be  more  careful  with  his  comet.  This  is 
the  fourth  or  fifth  time  it  has  been  picked  up  in  the  past  few  weeks. 
It  is  lucky  that  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  physician  this  time.  A 
man  who  understood  nothing  about  medicine  would  be  consider- 
ably embarrassed  to  have  a  faint  comet  on  his  hands. — Puck. 

Excuse  the  triteness  of  the  observation,  but  the  "grand  old 
name  of  gentleman  "  is  often  thrown  into  bad  company  in  modem 
times.  Thus,  from  a  South  Carolina  contemporary  it  is  learned 
that  "  some  gentleman,  whose  name  is  not  known,  severely  slabbed 
a  valuable  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Luther  Holley,  of  Aiken." 
There  seems  some  appropriateness  in  recalling  a  conversation  held 
by  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Bottle  Flat  with  a  newly  ar- 
rived tenderfoot  from  Boston.  "Your  name's  Clifford,  you  say," 
commenced  the  argonaut;  "hell  is  paved  with  such  Cliffords, 
Your  name  in  this  camp  is  Jay-Bird  Charley,  and  don't  you  deny 
it."—  Buffalo  Express. 

Sweetbrier  started  to  retire  the  other  evening,  his  wife  having 
preceded  him  about  twenty  minutes.  He  was  in  slippers,  and 
made  no  noise.  Arriving  at  the  chamber  door  he  paused  suddenly, 
and  gazed  with  rapt  attention.  A  white-robed  figure  was  doing' 
some  kind  of  a  contortion  act,  and  he  was  much  amazed,  as  Mrs, 
S.  is  not  built  with  that  lightness  of  avoirdupois  Ttnd  willowy  force 
necessary  to  success  in  athletic  and  terpsichorean  exercises.  Sht 
was  standing  erect  before  the  mirror,  and  trying  to  lift  herself  u\\ 
gradually  on  the  tips  of  the  toes.  Sometimes  she  made  a  fair  sue ; 
cess  of  it,  and  remained  perched  on  her  toes,  <5  la  ballet-dancer,  for 
several  seconds;  but  most  of  the  efforts  were  comparatively  fail 
ures,  and  she  would  have  to  clutcTT  the  bureau  to  keep  from  dashinf 
her  head  through  the  glass.  It  was  a  regular  circus.  "  What  seem 
to  be  eating  you,  Maria?  "  asked  Sweetbrier;  "going  on  the  stag" 
at  your  time  of  life?"  "My!  how  you— scared  me,  panted  she 
"I  thought— the  door— was  shut.  No— I'm  not  going— on  an; 
stage.  Fm  getting  up— a  circulation  in  my  feet.  Saw  it — in  a^ 
medical  paper.    Rise  slowly — on  the  tips— of  the  toes— and  remar 

in  that  position — as  long  as  possible — like  this  " .    She  gc 

there,  but  had  been  practicing  so  long  that  her  feet  were  tired  oul 
and  she  came  down  like  a  thousand  of  brick  on  the  carpet  back  c 
her.  Sweetbrier  assisted  her  to  rise,  and  said:  "Noble,  self-sat 
rificing  woman  1  If  that  will  cure  you  of  cold  feet,  you  have  m 
hearty  permission  to  practice  every  evening;  I'll  even  help  hoi 
you  in  a  perpendicular  position."  He  says  there  is  actually  son 
virtue  in  the  recipe,  but  Mrs.  S.  can  not  make  any  callsat  presen 
being  too  lame. — Peck's  Sun, 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


MOVEMENTS    AND    WHEREABOUTS. 

Mr.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Crocker,  Mrs.  A..H. 
Rutherford,  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold  took  a  flying 
visit  to  Florida,  while  in  the  South.  Mrs.  Ruth- 
erford has  gone  to  Washington,  D.  C  ,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  party,  in  company  with  Colonel 
Fred  Crocker  and  Mr.  George  Crocker,  returned 
to  this  city  yesterday. 

Hon.  Romualdo  Pacheco,  Mrs.  Pacheco,  and 
Miss  Mabel  Pacheco  left  New  Orleans  on  the  26th 
ultimo,  Mrs.  Pacheco  and  her  daughter  arriving 
here  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  Pacheco  got  oft  at 
Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  where  he  is  at  present  engaged 
in  ranching.  Mrs.  Pacheco  will  reside  witn  her 
sister  in  Oakland  for  a  while. 

Hon.  Leland  Stanford  and  Mrs.  Stanford  ar- 
rived in  Washington  on  the  2d  instant,  alter  a 
stay  of  three  days  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Flood,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Jennie  Flood,  will  leave  for  atrip  to  Europe 
in  April. 

Mrs.  Granger,  widow  of  the  late  General  Gor- 
don Granger,  and  Mrs.  Curtis,  of  Kentucky,  are 
on  their  way  to  California  to  spend  a  few  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Truman  are  in  Los  An- 
geles. Just  before  leaving  the  Crescent  City  they 
were  handsomely  entertained  at  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel  at  supper  by  Colonel  J.  C.  Truman,  the 
Commissioner  from  New  York,  and  among  others 
present  were  MUs  Josie  Mallard  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  Joseph  D.  Lynch,  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald. 

Colonel  Andrews,  the  California  Commissioner 
to  the  World's  Fair,  arrived  in  New  Orleans  on 
the  23d  ultimo  for  the  first  time  since  the  opening 
of  the  Exposition,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Andrews. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCreary,  of  Sacra- 
mento, have  been  stopping  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
this  week. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Wixom,  of  San  Jose,  mother  of 
Miss  Emma  Nevada,  arrived  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples  and  Miss  Kittie 
Staples  returned  from  San  Bernardino  County  on 
Thursday,  after  a  very  pleasant  sojourn. 

Mr.  G.  H.  J.  Miller  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Curtis  re- 
turned from  New  Orleans  on  Thursday  in  Mr. 
A.  N.  Towne's  private  car. 

Mr.  A.  Malpas  came  up  from  his  ranch,  near 
Los  Gatos,  on  Monday,  and  has  been  in  the  city 
all  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hearst  are  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Hooker,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker, 
and  Miss  Nina  Adams  are  rusticating  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  Charles  F.Hanlon  is  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  Bonny  and  William  H.  Keith  Jr.  were 
in  Washington  during  the  inauguration  ceremo- 
nies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  I.  G.  Wickersham,  accompanied 
by  their  daughters,  Misses  Lizzie  and  May,  have 
gone  to  New  Orleans,  and  will  make  an  extended 
trip  in  the  East  before  their  return. 

Miss  Jennie  Van  Norden  sailed  for  Honolulu 
last  Monday,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Colonel  Ber- 
ger. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Emma  and  Master  Rudolph  Spreckels, 
went  to  Honolulu  on  the  steamer  Mariposa  last 
Monday. 

Mrs.  George  Hageman  and  Miss  Lillie  Hage- 
man  returned  from  the  World's  Fair  on  Monday, 
after  a  month's  sojourn  there. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Ralston  came  down  from  the  mines 
last  Sunday,  and  is  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  T.  R.  LeCount,  of  New  York  city,  who 
has  been  here  on  a  visit  to  his  brother,  Mr.  J.  P. 
LeCount,  has  returned  to  his  Eastern  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  are  at  the  Hotel 
Royal,  New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Fillmore,  wire  of  the  General  Super- 
intendent of  the  Central  Pacific  road,  left  in  the 
steamer  City  of  Tokio,  this  week,  for  Honolulu. 
She  will  remain  on  the  islands  a  few  days,  and 
will  return  on  the  steamer  City  of  Sydney. 

Miss  Lulu  Otis  has  returned  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara, after  a  brief  visit  there. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  returns  to-day  from  a 
business  trip  to  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Army  and   Navy  News. 
Captain  C.  Bryant,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the   Occi- 
dental Hotel. 

Lieutenant  C.  D.  Kennedy,  of  the  U.  S.  R.  M  , 
arrived  here  from  the  East  several  days  ago. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Sayre,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

Commander  J.  B.  Coghlan,  U.  S.  N.,  left  for 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Wednesday  last.  He  ex- 
pects to  be  absent  about  six  weeks. 

Assistant  Engineer  J.R.  Edwards,  U.  S.  N., 
sailed  for  Yokohama,  Japan,  on  Thursday  last. 

Assistant  Surgeon  J.  S.  Sayre,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
registered  at  the  Occidental. 

Lieutenant  T.  S.  Phelps,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the 
Palace. 

♦ 
Railway  Personals. 
Mr.  J.  F,  Fugazzi,  the  Italian  Passenger  Agent, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Fugazzi,  gave  a  dinner-parly  at 
their  residence  on  Union  Street,  last  Tuesday 
evening,  in  honor  of  Mr.  F.  Engleman,  Manager 
,  of  the  Red  Star  Steamship  Company,  and  Mr. 
Gus  Falck,  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  In- 
man  Steamship  Company.  An  elaborate  menu 
was  prepared,  and  its  discussion  consumed 
several  hours.  Those  invited  to  meet  the 
guests  of  the  evening  were:  Mr.  D.  W.  Hitch- 
cock, General  Western  Passenger  Agent  of  the 
Union  Pacific  road;  Mr.  Clinton  Jones,  General 
Agent  of  the  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  road;  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Fairbanks,  General  Agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  road;  Mr.  George 
J.  Cowan,  General  Agent  of  the  Chicago  and 
Atlantic  road;  Mr.  George  Carroll,  and  Dr. 
Peseta. 
'  Mr.  J.  Meredith  Davies,  General  Western 
Agent  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  road, 
contemplates  an  Eastern  trip  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Woodward,  who  came  to  this  city 
last  week  to  represent  the  Wabash  Railroad  sys- 
tem, has  taken  an  office  at  22  Montgomery  Street. 
Mr.  D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  Manager  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  has  had  his  office  in  this 
city  re-papered  and  frescoed,  and  intends  charg- 
ing an  admission  fee  of  one  dollar  to  those  who 
come  to  see  it. 

Mr,  Joseph  McCall,  of  the  Erie  road,  is  out  of 
town  on  a  business  trip. 


Mr.  Engleman  and  Mr.  G.  Falck,  of  the  Red 
Star  and  Inman  steamship  companies,  departed 
for  New  York  yesterday  by  the  Northern  route. 

Mr.  J .  C.  Stubbs,  General  Traffic  Manager,  and 
Mr.  A.  N.  Towne,  General  Manager  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  road,  have  returned  from  their  South- 
ern trip. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Beam,  general  agent  of  the  Burling- 
ton route,  returned  From  Sacramento  on  Monday. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs  has  leased  the  fine  residence 
on  Madison  and  Fourteenth  streets,  Oakland, 
which  was  erected  by  Dr.  Merntt. 

Mr.  George  W.  Rising,  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  road,  is  expected  to  arrive  here  to-morrow, 
after  an  absence  of  two  months. 

Mr.  L.Fillmore,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
South  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  has  returned  from 
a  visit  to  his  ranch  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Curtiss,  Superintendent  of  Track  on 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  came  down  from 
Sacramento  on  Thursday,  with  Mrs.  Curtiss,  and 
is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  arbitrator  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Passenger  Agents'  Association,  returned 
from  Sacramento  yesterday,  where  he  has  been 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  State  hotel  in  the  Yose- 
mite  Valley— a  much  to  be  desired  improvement. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
Miss  Mamie  Masten  sailed  last  Saturday  on  the 
steamer  Granada  on  a  visit  to  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Wessels,  at  Valparaiso.  The  Pacific  Mail  dock 
has  never  had  such  a  bevy  of  beautiful  girls  as  as- 
sembled on  the  wharf  to  bid  their  young  com- 
Kan  ion  good-by.  Among  those  present  were 
liss  Nettie  Schmieden,  Miss  May  Bonte  of  Ber- 
keley, Miss  Fanny  McClatchy  of  Sacramento, 
the  Misses  Findley,  Misses  Julia  and  Minnie 
Ortiz,  Miss  Ponton  d'Arce,  Misses  Emelia  and 
Josie  Masten,  Miss  Eunice  Godley,  the  Misses 
Maynard,  Mrs.  Frank  Kendall  of  Oakland,  and 
Mrs.  Mitchell  Philips.  Miss  Masten's  stateroom 
was  most  beautifully  decorated  by  the  deft  bands 
of  several  of  the  young  ladies,  with  the  choicest 
of  flowers. 

Among  the  names  of  the  recently  invited  guests 
to  the  White  House  were  those  of  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  James  C.  Reed,  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Reed 
was  formerly  Mrs.  Bella  MacGinness,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  married  at  New  York  last  Sep- 
tember. She  was  among  those  invited  to  receive 
with  Mrs.  McElroy  at  her  last  Saturday  recep- 
tion, and  on  this  occasion  wore  a  dress  which 
was  greatly  admired  by  every  one.  It  was  a 
"Poule  de  Sole"  of  dead-leaf  color,  the  entire 
tablier  and  sleeves  being  composed  of  shaded 
bead  embroideries.  The  ornaments  for  the  hair 
and  corsage  were  clusters  of  pink  ostrich  tips. 

Miss  Dora  Miller  is  receiving  most  marked  at- 
tention from  Mr,  Allan  Arthur,  the  tall  son  of 
our  ex-President. 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Mabel  Pacheco  will 
be  pained  to  leam  that  while  she  was  in  Mexico 
a  poisonous  thorn  entered  her  foot,  the  effect  of 
which  completely  prostrated  her,  and,  while  in 
New  Orleans,  she  was  confined  to  her  room  con- 
stantly. 


Our  reporter  heard  Ralph  Veille  say  that  Patti 
was  gobeuse.  We  do  not  quite  hook  on  to  this, 
but  ain't  it  a  little  rough  on  Adalina? — eh,  Ralph? 

Terence  O'Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  foreman  of  Moy- 
nihan  &  Aitken's  boiler-shop,  says  he  thinks  Pat- 
ti's  mezzo-voce  effects  are  quite  good. 

"  I  think  I  will  return  again  to-morrow  night," 
said  Professor  Boggs  of  the  Milpitas  Female 
University.  "  I  have  came  to  the  Bay  for  two 
days,  and  should  have  went  home  before,  but  I 
must  continue  on." 

Dr.  Deadly,  the  fashionable  physician,  was  seen 
conversing  in  the  lobby  with  Mr.  Mould,  the 
popular  undertaker.  The  subject  of  the  conver- 
sation was  pneumonia.  Both  expressed  them- 
selves to  our  reporter  as  highly  pleased  at  the 
business  boom  caused  by  the  opera. 

Miss  Maud  Maginnis  excited  much  amusement 
in  Box  Steen  by  sitting  on  young  Flapdoodle's 
new  plug  hat,  under  the  pretense  that  she  thought 
it  was  a  crush  hat.  So  it  was  when  she  got 
through  with  it.    O,  Maudy,  Maud! 

A  young  lady  who  sat  in  the  front  row  had  a 
shower  of  gold  beads  over  her  corsage.  A  gen- 
tleman sitting  in  front  of  her,  turned  and  told 
her  that  she  reminded  him  of  Danae,  This  cre- 
ated much  amusement,  as  he  was  a  total  stranger 
to  her. 


THE  OPERA  REPORTERS. 

The  dailies  this  season  have  apparently  adopted 
the  style  of  reporting  the  opera  which  is  current 
in  those  modern  Babylons,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
and  St.  Louis.    This  is  about  the  size  of  it : 

IN   THE  LOBBY. 

Patti  sang  last  night. 
Fursch-Madi  sings  to-morrow  night. 
EI  Mahdi  is  not  engaged  this  season. 
Scalchi  sings  to-morrow  night. 
They  say  Nevada  is  no  slouch. 
Those  camellias  came  from  Billy  Bond.    Stocks 
rising,  Billy? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jawks  came  in  a  hack — No. 
143.  It  was  driven  by  Timothy  O'Hoolihan,  with 
much  skill. 

Dr.  Bolus  had  his  mustache  waxed  so  it  stuck 
out  real  straight.    The  Doc  is  a  daisy. 

The  house  was  filled  from  pit  to  dome.  (Copy- 
right secured.) 

The  diamond  necklace  worn  by  Mrs.  Jakey  Ein- 
stein cost  foofty  thousand  dollars.  She  got  it  at 
Uncle  Harris's.  It  was  left  in  soak  there  by 
Mademoiselle  Anonyme. 

As  young  Featherbrain  was  passing  through 
the  lobby,  he  met  young  Willy  Witless  of  Van 
Ness  Avenue.  "  You  sweet  thing !  "  he  cried — "ah, 
there!"  "Stay  there!"  replied  Willy,  with  the 
utmost  quickness.  Willy  is  the  wit  of  the  av- 
enue. 

They  say  Patti  is  mashed  on  Dan  Doodlekin. 
Dan's  mustache  is  perfectly  lovely. 

"What  key  does  Scalchi  sing  Azucena  in?" 
asked  witty  Charley  Jobkins  last  night  in  the 
lobby.  "Give  it  up,"  said  Tom  Tumsuden,  Vine 
Vanargent,  and  Billy  Bonanza.  "Why!  Shall- 
&ev,  of  course — see?  "Ha,  ha,  ha!"  and  they 
went  out  and  had  a  pint  of  champan-yi  wather 
wid  cracked  ice. 

Mrs.  Malodeur,  wife  of  the  celebrated  soap-fat 
and  bone-boiling  contractor  of  the  Potrero,  at- 
tracted much  attention.  She  had  the  words 
"  Malodeur's  Soap"  emaillS  on  her  corsage  in 
letters  formed  of  flowers.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  best  soap  in  town. 

Jack  Fudge  has  had  his  summer  overcoat  dyed 
black,  and  wore  it  last  night  with  much  effect. 
Many  people  supposed  that  it  was  new. 

Miss  Birdie  McHoopenkoff  attracted  much  at- 
tention by  her  decollete  corsage.  Young  Stiggins, 
her  feller,  says  she  has  the  boss  shoulders,  for 
coin. 

The  fact  that  Captain  Lovelace  accompanied 
his  wife  excited  much  remark.  Great  curiosity 
was  expressed  as  to  what  she  had  caught  him  at. 

The  beautiful  Mrs.  Folamour  wore  a  very  low 
corsage,  and  had  affixed  a  black  patch,  a  la  dix- 
kuitieme  siecle,  in  a  striking  position.  Upon  the 
bewildering  movements  of  this  mouche  were  fo- 
cused scores  of  opera-glasses.  This  caused  much 
gratification  to  the  lady's  husband. 


EASTON  &  ELDR1DGE, 

Real  Estate  and  General  Auctioneers 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 
23    Montgomery   St.,  opposite  Lick   House. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 

BUIs  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  March  7th. 

Baldwin  Theatre.— Robert  M.  Eberle,  Act- 
ing Manager.  Bill:  "Victor  Durand."  Castas 
follows : 

John  Vaughn,  Walter  Leman;  Henry  Favart,  Lewis 
Morrison;  Baron  de  Mersac,  Gerald  Eyre;  Septimus  Sev- 
erus  Tubb,  George  Osbourne ;  Paul  Dean,  James  M. 
Ward;  Dr.  Randolph,  E.  N.  Thayer;  Antoneo  Sforza, 
L.  R.  Stockwell;  Jacques  Benaud,  F.  Reinau;  Monsieur 
LeFetre,  B.O'Brien;  Whittles,  E.T.Holden;  Ruth  Fa- 
vart, Miss  Rose  Wood;  Violet,  Miss  Rosa  Bell;  Mrs. 
Dudley,  Miss  Isabel  Morris. 

Saturday,  "  Leah,  the  Forsaken."  Debut  of 
Miss  Selina  E.  Cohan. 

Bush  Street  Theatre. — M.  B.  Leavitt,  Les- 
see; Jay  Rial,  Acting  Manager.  Bill:  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  "Forty-nine."  Cast 
as  follows : 

Forty-nine,  McKee  Rankin;  Arthur  Dennison,  D.  H. 
Harkins;  Tom  Bradshaw,  Charles  J.  Edmunds;  Solomon 
Kane,  Theodore  Hamilton  ;  Colonel  James,  J.  J.  Wallace ; 
Anthony  Cousins,  Charles  S.  Ray;  Old  Ned,  Frank  Mor- 
daunt;  Bedrock,  J.Foster;  Bar-tender,  Robert  Murray; 
Colonel  Broadstreet,  G  Read;  Carrots, Mrs.  McKee  Ran- 
kin; Belle,  Miss  Helen  Gliddon;  Mississippi,  Miss  Alma 
Stuart  Stanley;  Mrs.  Dennison,  Miss  Emma  Marble. 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  "The  Dan- 
ites."    Cast  as  follows: 

Bill  Hickman,  D.  H.  Harkins;  Hezekiah  Carter,  J.  J. 
Wallace;  Sandy  McGee,  McKee  Rankin;  William  Wise, 
Frank  Mordaunt ;  Charles  Godfrey,  Theodore  Hamilton; 
Limber  Tim,  Joseph  Holland;  Stubbs,  C.  J.Edmunds; 
Grasshopper  Jake,  C.  G.  Ray,  Georgie  Williams,  Minnie 
Tittle;  Washee-Washee,  Alfonso  Ah  Gow;  Nancy  Will- 
iams, Mrs.  McKee  Rankin;  Hulda  Brown,  Lillian  Owen; 
Captain  Tommy,  Alma  Stuart  Stanley ;  Bunker  Hill, 
Emma  Marble. 

California   Theatre. ,  Lessee. 

Closed  during  the  week. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kre  Ling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.   Bill,  "Little  Faust."    Cast  as  follows: 

Mephisto,  Miss  Helene  Dingeon;  Marguerite,  Miss 
Kate  Marchi;  Siebel,  Miss  Lottie  Walton;  Llsette,  Miss 
Tilly  Valerga ;  Clorinde.  Miss  Emily  Possezi;  Agale,  Miss 
G.  Hirsch;  Agnes,  Miss  J.  Pfeifer;  Dorothea,  Miss  N. 
Walker;  Faust,  T.  W.  Eckert;  Valentine,  E.  N.  Knight; 
Coachman,  Harry  Neiman;  Anglo-Saxon,  R.  D.  Valerga; 
Frantz,  Miss  Nina  Valerga;  Fritz,  Miss  M.  Stockmeyer; 
Wagner,  Miss  R.  Emerson;  Altmeyer,  Charles  Evans. 

The  Standard  Theatre.— F.  W.  Stechhan, 
Manager.    Reed's  Minstrel  Company,  as  follows: 

Charley  Reed,  D.  R.  Hawkins,  James  J.  Kelly,  W.  F. 
Bishop,  Franz  Wetter,  E.  G.  Cardell,  Charles  V  Seamon, 
Tommy  Bree,  Wilson  and  Cameron,  Eddie  Girard,  Gus 
Mills,  Pavilla,  and  Walter  Goldsmith.  Afterpiece,  "The 
Patti  Craze,  or  Vickey  Dude  Ran  in  "49." 

Grand  Opera  House.— J.  H.  Mapleson,  Les- 
see.   Bill:  Monday,  "Linda."     Cast  as  follows: 

Carlo,  Signor  Vicini;  Antonio,  Signor  de  Pasqualis; 
HPrefetto,  Signor  Cherubini;  II  Marchese,  Signor  Carac- 
ciolo;  L'Intendente,  Signor  Rmaldini ;  Pierotto,  Mme. 
Scalchi;  Linda,  Mme.  Adalina  Patti. 

Tuesday,  "  II  Trovatore."    Cast  as  follows: 

Manrico,  Signor  Cardinali;  II  Conte  di  Luna,  Signor  de 
Anna;  Ferrando,  Signor  Manni;  Ruiz,  Signor  Rinaldini; 
Un  Zingaro,  Signor  Bieletto;  Azucena,  Mme.  Scalchi; 
Inez,  Mile.  Saruggia.;  Leonora,  Mme.  Fursch-Madi. 

Wednesday,  "La  Favorita."    Cast  as  follows: 

Fernando,  Signor  Giannini;  Alfonso,  Signor  De  Anna; 
Baldassare,  Signor  Cherubini ;  Inez,  Mile.  Saruggia;  Leo- 
nora, Mile.  Steinbach. 

Thursday,  "  Lucrezia  Borgia."  Cast  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gennaro,  Signor  Cardinali;  Duca  Alfonzo,  Signor  Cher- 
ubini ;  Gubetta,  Signor  Manni ;  MafTio  Orsini,  Mme.  Scal- 
chi; Lucrezia  Borgia,  Mme.  Fursch-Madi. 

Friday,  "  Semiramide."    Cast  as  follows: 

Arsace,  Mme.  Scalchi ;  Semiramide,  Mme.  Adelina  Patti. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones.— 
J.  B.  Keys,  Manager,    Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 

Mechanics'  Pavilion  Skating  Academy.— 
Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week  McKee  Ran- 
kin's Company  will  continue. 

At  the  California,  next  week,  no  announcement 
has  been  made. 

At  the  Tivoli.  next  week,  "  The  Magic  Flute  " 
will  be  produced. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Monday,  "  Er- 
nani  ";  Tuesday,  "  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia  "; 
Wednesday,  "La  Sonnambula ";  Thursday, 
"Norma";  Friday,  "Faust." 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  there  will  be  an 
entire  change  of  programme. 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  "  Three  Wives  to 
One  Husband  "  will  be  produced. 


HER  MAJESTY'S 

GRAND 

OPERA  CO. 


We  will  sell  on 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  MARCH  11, 

AT  TEN  O'OOCK  A.  M., 

AT  THE 

GRAND    OPERA   HOUSE, 

Choice  and  privilege  of  all  the  seats  in  the 
house  for  the 

FINAL   FORTNIGHT 


Art  Notes. 
Messrs.  Morris  &  Kennedy  have  determined  to 
sell  their  present  collection  of  paintings,  now  on 
exibition  at  their  gallery,  on  Post  Street.  The 
sale  will  be  by  auction,  and  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  March  12th. 


Tickets  for  admission  to  the  *ale,  and 
Catalogues,  Diagrams  of  the  Mouse,  and 
further  details,  now  at  our  office. 

EASTON  A  EXDRIDtiE,  Auctioneers. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 


The    Second  portion    of    the  Season,   com- 
mencing on 

MONDAY,  MARCH  16,  1885, 

Will  continue  for  Two  Weeks— Ten  Evening 

Performances  and  Two  Matinees. 


HER 


MAJESTY'S    OPERA 

COMPANY 


Will  not  appear  after  this  season,  being  an- 
nounced to  afterward  appear  at  the  great 
Chicago  Festival.  The  Grand  Concert  an- 
nounced In  Salt  Lake  has  been  canceled  in 
order  to  permit  of  these  extra  two  weeks. 


MADAME  ADALINA  PATTI 

Appears  now  for  positively  the  last  time  on 
this  Coast,  and  tlie  people  of  San  Francisco 
win  hear  her  last  notes.  She  will  appear 
five  times,  and  in  three  new  roles  at  least. 
among  which  are  l  UIM'lMi.  r.usr.  I  RA- 
VIATA,  AIDA,  and  MARTHA  SEMIRAM- 
IDE will  also  be  repeated  by  special  request. 


MME.   FURSCH-MADI, 

Who  made  such  a  pronounced  success  on 
her  debut,  will  likewise  appear  in  at  least 
two  new  roles,  DEB  FREISCHUTZ  and  LES 
HUGUENOTS. 


MISS  EMMA  NEVADA 

Will    sing  at  least  four  times,   including 
PURITANI,  RIGOLETTO,  MIHEI.I..V,  etc. 


MME.  SCAECHI 

will  sing  eight  times,  and  will  appear  in 
MARTHA,  FAUST,  AI»A,  RIGOLI .11  <>,  and 
HUGUENOTS.  Every  artist  in  the  troupe 
will  appear  In  these  POSITIVELY  FINAL 
PERFORMANCES  of 

Her  Majesty's  Opera  Company. 


Subscriptions  to  Orchestra,  Parqnctlc,  or 
Dress  Circle,  for  the  two  weeks  (10  nights 
and  2  matinees),  FORTY-FOUR  DOLLARS; 
or  to  Family  *  irele,  reserved  seats,  TWENTY 
DOLLARS. 


Under  the  above  instructions  from  the 
Management,  we  are  authorized  to  make 
this  sale. 

EASTON  A  ELDBIDGE,  Auctioneers. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE   INNER   MAN. 

Even  the  very  simplest  and  most  primitive  ani- 
mals do  discriminate  somehow  between  what  is 
eatable  and  what  isn't.  The  amceba  has  no  eyes, 
no  nose;  no  mouth,  no  tongue,  no  nerves  of  taste, 
no  special  means  of  discrimination  of  any  kind, 
and  yet,  so  long  as  it  meets  only  grains  of  sand  or 
bits  of  shell,  it  makes  no  effort  in  any  way  to 
swallow  them,  but  the  moment  it  comes  across  a 
bit  of  material  fit  for  its  food,  it  begins  at  once  to 
spread  its  clammy  fingers  around  the  nutritious 
morsel.  The  fact  is,  every  part  of  the  amceba's 
body  apparently  possesses,  in  a  very  vague  form, 
the  first  beginnings  of  those  senses  which  in  us 
are  specialized  and  confined  to  a  single  spot.  And 
it  is  because  of  tbe  light  which  the  amceba  thus 
incidentally  casts  upon  the  nature  of  the  special- 
ized senses  in  higher  animals  that  I  have  ventured 
once  more  to  drag  out  of  the  private  life  of  his 
Dative  pond  that  already  too  notorious  and  ob- 
trusive rhizopod.  With  us  lordly  human  beings, 
at  the  extreme  opposite  end  in  the  scale  of  being 
from  the  microscopic  jelly  specks,  the  art  of  feed- 
ing and  the  mechanism  which  provides  for  it  have 
both  reached  a  very  high  state  of  advanced  per- 
fection. We  have  slowly  evolved  a  tongue  and 
palate  on  the  one  hand  and  French  cooks  and 
ptiti  de  foie  gras  on  the  other.  But  while  every- 
body knows  practically  how  things  taste  to  us, 
and  which  things  respectively  we  like  and  dis- 
like, comparatively  few  people  ever  recognize  that 
the  sense  of  taste  is  not  merely  intended  as  a 
source  of  gratification,  but  serves  a  useful  purpose 
in  our  bodily  economy,  in  informing  us  what  we 
ought  to  eat  and  what  to  refuse.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  sound  at  first  to  most  people,  nice  things 
are  in  the  main  things  that  are  good  for  us,  and 
nasty  things  are  poisonous  or  otherwise  injurious. 
That  we  often  practically  find  the  exact  contrary 
the  case  (alas!)  is  due,  not  to  tbe  provisions  of 
nature,  but  to  the  artificial  surroundings  in  which 
we  live  and  to  the  cunning  way  in  which  we  flavor 
up  unwholesome  food  so  as  to  deceive  and  cajole 
the  natural  palate.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  pleasant 
gospel  that  what  we  like  is  really  good  for  us,  and, 
when  we  have  made  some  small  allowances  for 
artificial  conditions,  it  is,  in  the  main,  a  true  one 
also.— £7ra«/  Allan. 


Among  the  jarving-knives  the  old-fashioned 
nine-inch  straight  blades  have  given  place  to  a 
variety  of  shapes,  the  cutting  edges  generally  de- 
scribing some  part  of  a  circle.  A  variation  of  a 
Turkish  cimiter  is  the  most  popular  blade.  For 
steak  or  game  a  six-inch  knife  is  used,  while  the 
turkey  or  family  roast  can  not  be  attacked  with  a 
better  implement  than  a  ten-inch  blade.  For 
some  reason,  known  only  to  themselves,  the  carv- 
ers in  hotels  and  restaurants  are  still  faithful  to 
the  "  slicer, "  a  blunt-pointed,  perfectly  straight 
blade  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  overgrown 
case-knife.  It  varies  in  length  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  inches,  and  is  so  flexible  that  one  can  al- 
most tie  knots  in  it.  An  oddity  in  the  cutlery 
stock  is  the  jointing  carver,  designed  for  separat- 
ing the  joints  of  poultry  and  game  of  doubtful  age. 
The  blade  is  a  long  and  very  narrow  steel,  with  an 
almost  needle  point. 

A  charming  French  lady,  who  passed  through 
the  painful  days  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  was  relat- 
ing, in  her  graceful  way,  to  a  friend,  some  of  her 
experiences.  She  said  that  rats  and  mice,  how- 
ever disguised  by  intelligent  cookery,  became 
quite  distasteful;  the  fattest  cats  palled  upon  the 
palate.  If,  however,  a  stray  pigeon  happened  to 
settle  upon  snme  roof,  the  street  instantly  became 
full  of  people  seeking  to  entrap  the  delicacy.  It 
often  happened,  however,  that  the  pigeon  turned 
out  to  be  a  messenger  bird,  and  hence  as  sacred 
as  the  ibis  of  Egypt.  "In  fact,"  said  the  story- 
teller, "  this  was  so  often  the  case  that  to  this 
day  I  can  never  bear  to  eat  a  pigeon.  I  always 
feel  as  if  I  were  devouring  the  postman." 


"One  of  the  New  York  Italian  caterers,  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  cooking  macaroni  in  every 
style,  now  sends  it  cooked  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, warming  being  the  only  thing  necessary  be- 
fore it  is  served.  When  Mr.  Childs  entertained 
George  Augustus  Sala  at  dinner  in  Philadelphia 
the  macaroni  had  been  sent  in  china-lined  ham- 
pers from  New  York."  This  caterer  must  be  pre- 
suming on  the  ignorance  of  his  customers.  Mac- 
aroni is  unfit  to  eat  after  it  has  stood  or  grown 
cold. 

"  Oyster  salad  "  is  a  delicacy  much  affected  at 
the  clubs.  This  is  the  recipe:  Drop  large  oysters 
in  boiling  or  hot  water,  in  order  to  solidify  with- 
out cooking  them ;  then  chill  them  on  ice  prepar- 
atory to  cutting  up  (but  not  frosting)  and  mixiDg 
with  celery,  or  tomatoes,  or  potatoes,  or  crisp 
lettuce,  or  dandelion.  Either  mayonnaise  or  vinai- 
grette dressing  is  recommended,  and,  it  is  added, 
the  salad  should  be  prepared  immediately  before 
serving. 

♦ 

A  London  restaurant  has  made  itself  agreeable 
by  the  introduction  of  portable  electric  lamps, 
which  are  set  upon  each  table,  and,  being  provid- 
ed with  umbrella  shades,  cast  a  soft  glow  on  the 
faces  of  the  guests,  and  a  strong  light  on  the 
plates  and  dishes. 


Eastern  theatrical  people  have  broken  out  in  an 
epidemic  of  sons  and  daughters.  Sothern's  son 
is  playing  Dundreary,  Chanfrau's  son  is  playing 
Kit,  Dion  Boucicault's  daughter  is  playing  his 
Moyas  and  Colleens;  Kathenne  Rogers's  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Kate  Florence,  is  jobbing;  Stuart  Rob- 
son's  daughter  left  the  stage  in  disgust,  because  it 
prevented  her  going  to  theatres,  and  married; 
Edwin  Booth's  daughter  has  become  a  society 
leader  in  Boston;  two  or  three  managers' daugh- 
ters have  just  made  their  debuts;  Maggie  Mitch- 
ell's daughters  are  ihrcateningly  tall;  Lawrence 
Barrett's  are  prominent  in  London  society— and 
a  leading  actor  who  has  not  a  full-grown  son  or 
daughter  is  out  of  the  fashion. 


Madame  Gerster  will  not  be  able  to  sing  this 
season.  She  has  been  obliged  to  cancel  all  en- 
ga  jments,  and  Dr.  Gardini  writes  to  a  friend  in 
this  city,  "that  this  will  be  the  most  expensive 
baby  on  record,  as  the  diva  will  lose  at  least 
•wenty-five  thousand  dollars  by  remaining  idle." 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 
Amalgamation. 

Amalga  was  a  chieftain  bold, 

The  bravest  of  his  clan. 
In  legend  quaint  his  praise  is  told, 
For  in  the  glorious  days  of  old 

He  was  a  mighty  man. 

There  came  a  maid — ah!  fair  was  she, 
But  doleful  was  her  state; 
'  Alas!  though  he  care  not  for  me," 
She  sang,  in  mournful  melody, 
"  I  would  Amalga  mate." 

Then  said  the  warrior:  "Single  bliss 
Has  been  much  overrated," 

And  pressing  on  her  lips  a  kiss, 

This  dainty  medireval  Miss 
Straightway  Amalga  mated. 

Oh,  lady  mine,  he  ne'er  did  rue 

Him  of  his  captivation; 
Be  mine  his  joy — I  love  but  you, 
And  each  to  each  we'll  e'er  be  true, 

In  sweet  amalgamation. 

— T.  P.  Conant  in  Puck. 


The  Whichness  of  the  What. 

Across  the  moorlands  of  the  Not 

We  chase  the  gruesome  When, 
And  hunt  the  Itness  of  the  What 

Through  forests  of  the  Then. 
Into  the  inner  consciousness 

We  track  the  crafty  Where; 
We  spear  the  Ego  tough,  and  beard 

The  Ergo  in  his  lair. 

With  lassos  of  the  brain  we  catch 

The  Isness  of  the  Was, 
And  in  the  copses  of  the  Whence 

We  hear  the  Think  bees  buzz. 
We  climb  the  slippery  Which  bark  tree 

To  watch  the  Thusness  roll, 
And  pause  betimes  in  gnostic  rhymes 

To  woo  the  Over-Soul. 

— Chicago  Advance. 


The  Man  with  the   Horn, 

I  am  the  man  who  plays  the  horn 
That  toots  at  incense-breathing  mom 
Forninst  a  little  German  band 
That  on  the  sidewalk  takes  its  stand. 
The  windows  rise — "  I  say,  move  on; 
I'll  call  an  officer,  begone; 
The  worth  of  quietness  I  know; 
Here  is  a  nickel " — and  we  go. 

— Philadelphia  News. 


Good-by. 


The  world  is  drear  and  the  sedge  is  sere 

And  gray  is  the  autumn  sky, 
And  sorrows  roll  through  my  riven  soul 

As  lonely  I  sit  and  sigh 

"Good-by" 

To  the  goose-birds  as  they  fly. 

With  his  weird  wish-bone  to  the  temperate  zone 

Came  the  goose-bird  in  the  spring, 
And  he  built  his  nest  in  the  glorious  West 

And  sat  on  a  snag  to  sing — 

Sweet  thing!  — 

Or  flap  his  beautiful  wing. 

But  the  boom  of  the  blast  has  come  at  last 

To  the  goose-bird  on  the  lea, 
And  the  succulent  thing,  with  shivering  wing. 

Flies  down  to  a  southern  sea — 
Ah  me, 

That  such  separation  should  be! 

But  it's  always  so  in  this  world  of  woe — 

The  things  that  gladden  our  eye 
Are  the  surest  to  go  to  the  bugs,  and  so 
We  can  only  wearily  sigh 

"Good-by." 
To  the  goose-birds  as  they  fly, 

— Chicago  News. 

♦ ■ 

Ode  to  a  Bird. 

Oh,  little  bunting,  flying  round  my  window, 
Perching  out  there  upon  the  barren  rose-bush, 
Looking  so  merry  on  the  snow-fringed  branches, 
Do  me  a  favor. 

I  do  not  ask  you,  as  the  ancient  poet 
Asked  your  forefathers  in  Elizabethan 
Times,  to  proclaim  all  sorts  of  stuff  and  nonsense 
Unto  some  Chloe. 

I  want  you  not  to  tell  Miranda  Spilkens 
That  she  is  fairer  than  a  rose  in  summer, 
Or  even  that  her  fire-red  hair  is  auburn, 
Or  that  I  love  her. 

But  I  would  like  you,  bird,  to  take  a  message; 
Go  to  the  coal-fiend  down  there  in  the  village, 
Tell  him  to  send  a  ton  of  egg-nog  coal  up 
Sure  before  nightfall. 

Tell  him  I  want  it,  and  I  want  it  lively, 

Because  the  cellar-bin  to-day  is  empty, 

The  fire  is  burning  low — Oh,  merry  bunting, 

Brace  up,  be  lively. 
—  V.  Hugo  Pusenbury,  Puck's  Professional  Poet. 


A  Serious  Case. 

He  is  tender  and  gentle  and  good  to  me  always; 
I  have  loved  him  from  girlhood,  shall  love  him 
till  death. 
The  home  he  has  made  me  a  true  lover's  Eden, 
Except  for  a  serpent  that's  lurking  beneath. 
Here   I   sit    and  embroider,    paint   plaques,   and 
write  poetry, 
And  wait  for  his  coming — his  fond  little  wife; 
But  when  I  rush  to  him  and  ask  if  he  loves  me. 
He  kisses  me,  saying:  "You  bet  your  sweet 
life." 

Oh,  how  can  I  bear  it?     For  love  is  so  serious, 
So  sweet,  and  so  solemn,  that  cruel  the  pang 
The  true  heart  must  feel  when  its  deepest  out- 
pouring 
Is  met  in  such  fashion  with  jesting  and  slang. 
But  the  end  is  approaching,  and,  e'en   though  it 
kill  me, 
111  leave  him,  since  surely  he  has  no  regard 
For  his  wife— or  to-day,  when  I  asked  if  he  loved 
me, 
He'd  never  have  answered— "  Why,  cert,  little 
pard."  —The  Hatchet. 


Great  Barrington  (Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins's  legal 
domicile)  is  a  pretty  little  city  nestled  down  on 
the  Housatonic  River,  with  the  picturesque  Berk- 
shire Hills  on  either  side.  It  has  about  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  of  the  staid  New  England  sort, 
many  of  them  wealthy.  Lenox,  a  very  exclusive 
summer  resort  for  rich  but  quietly  disposed  New 
York  people,  is  only  twenty  miles  distant,  and 
the  scenery  throughout  the  surrounding  country 
is  very  fresh  and  beautiful  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. The  ground  upon  which  Mrs.  Hopkins  is 
to  build  her  castle  extends  a  hundred  yards  along 
the  principal  street,  and  back  of  it,  to  the  south 
a  little,  is  a  level  meadow  valley  that  runs  off 
along  the  shore  of  the  Housatonic  and  to  the  foot 
of  the  picturesque  Berkshire  Hills  on  the  other 
side.  In  the  midst  of  this  smooth  meadow  field 
is  an  artificial  basin,  in  which  is  a  fountain  from 
which  in  summer  springs  a  stream  of  water  nearly 
a  hundred  feet  into  the  air,  and  comes  down  in  a 
mist  that  is  as  soft  as  a  silken  veil.  During  re- 
cent years  Mrs.  Hopkins  has  come  here  to  spend 
her  summer.  It  is  an  old-time  house  worked 
over.  It  was  there  she  lived  when  a  young  girl, 
and  there  that  she  was  married.  When  she  grew 
rich  she  added  the  porticoes,  put  colored  glass  in 
some  of  the  windows,  and  furnished  it  luxuriantly. 
The  carpets  in  every  room  are  as  soft  as  down, 
the  chairs  are  of  antique  mahogany  upholstered 
in  yellow  silk  plush.    Every  bit  of  pottery,  every 

f>iece  of  bronze,  every  foot-stool,  every  sofa, 
ounge,  chair,  stand,  vase,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
bears  evidence  of  having  been  selected  with  cul- 
tivated taste.  The  new  dwelling  that  is  to  sup- 
plant the  old  will  be  one  hundred  and -seventy- 
eight  by  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet,  and 
will  be  built  of  blue  dolomite.  It  is  a  very  hard 
stone,  of  finer  grain  than  granite,  and  is  obtained 
from  a  neighboring  quarry  owned  by  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins herself.  The  exterior  walls  are  to  show  the 
stone  in  rough  surface  with  cut  seams.  The  sta- 
bles and  the  coachman's  cottage  are  already  built. 
They  are  of  the  same  dolomite  to  be  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  residence,  and  look  as 
though  they  would  endure  through  all  ages  to 
come.  Mrs.  Hopkins  is  the  richest  citizen  of 
Great  Barrington.  She  has  already  invested  from 
three  to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  there  in 
the  purchase  of  land.  The  grounds  belonging  to 
her  building  site  include  fully  sixty  acres,  which 
are  alone  worth  a  small  fortune.  Her  agent,  Dr. 
Camp,  is  constantly  purchasing  land  for  her,  and 
it  looks  as  though  she  would  soon  own  the  town 
itself.  She  has  given  away  a  good  deal,  her 
gifts  having  been  mainly  to  the  Congregational 
Church.  The  old  church  house  was  destroyed  by 
fire  or  pulled  down  some  years  ago,  and  a  new 
and  beautiful  structure  has  taken  its  place.  Mrs. 
Hopkins  gave  ten  thousand  dollars  toward  build- 
ing it,  and  after  it  was  completed  had  put  in  it  an 
organ  that  cost  her  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Adjoining  the  church  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
pretty  passageway,  is  the  parsonage,  which  Mrs. 
Hopkins  built  and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  She  also  bought  the 
ground  upon  which  it  stands,  at  an  expense  of 
some  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  Altogether- 
then,  she  has  given  the  church  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  parsonage  is 
built  of  the  same  blue  dolomite  stone  that  is  to 
go  in  her  own  private  residence,  and  a  more  com- 
plete and  fine  ministerial  residence  there  is  not  in 
all  New  England.  It  is  a  gem  of  architectural 
beauty,  and  it  and  the  ch-urch  together,  side  by 
side,  on  a  level,  grassy  lawn,  embowered  by  the 
grandest  old  elms,  make  a  charming  picture.  Her 
stable  at  Great  Barrington  is  one  of  the  com- 
pletest  and  most  comfortable  in  the  country.  Its 
inmates  are  of  the  finest  breeding  and  movement, 
and  are  looked  after  by  their  colored  master  with 
the  greatest  care.  During  her  visits  to  Great 
Barrington  Mrs.  Hopkins  may  be  seen  on  the 
afternoon  of  every  fair  day  driving  out  behind  a 
pair  of  fine  trotters,  she  herself  hording  the  reins. 
She  makes  long  excursions  about  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  every  inhabitant,  young  or  old, 
knows  her.  She  is  the  great  woman  of  Great 
Barrington. — Correspondent  New  York   World. 


91  me.  Pattf's  Form. 
The  rare  genius  of  the  gifted  diva  is  shown  in 
many  ways,  but  in  none  more  than  in  her  magnifi- 
cent appearance.  Every  detail  of  her  elegant 
costumes  display  the  true  art  of  a  master's  hand. 
Her  fine  form  is  made  divine  by  perfect-fitting 
corsets.  Her  beautiful  dresses  are  sustained  by  a 
graceful  panier.  Ladies  who  admire  these  at- 
tractive features  of  Mme.  Patti  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  the  same  style  of  corsets  and  paniers 
worn  by  the  great  diva  may  be  had  at  Freud's 
famous  corset  house,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market 
Street,  and  Nos.  10  and  12  Dupunt  Street. 


Health  Tor  All. 

It  is  within  the  reach  of  all  to  obtain  perfect 
health,  if  the  system  is  not  entirely  prostrated 
by  disease.  Dr.  Henley's  Celery,  Beef,  and  Iron 
has  long  been  an  acknowledged  specific  in  many 
cases  of  physical  prostration,  where  the  bodily 
functions  have  refused  to  do  their  duty;  and  to 
those  who  may  suffer  from  brain  trouble  or  phys- 
ical lassitude,  there  is  no  better  remedy  than  Cel- 
ery, Beef,  and  Iron. 

■  ♦■  - 

—  F.  S.  Church.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
cent  Etchings  of  this  popular  artist  are  on  exhi- 
tion  this  week  in  the  window  of  W.  K.  Vickery, 
23  Dupont  Street. 


—  A  LADY  THOROUGHLY  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE 
routes  of  travel  in  Continental  Europe,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  etc.,  would  like  to  take  charge  of  young 
ladies  going  abroad.  Unexceptionable  references. 
Address  Traveler,  this  office. 


—  S.  Freidenrich.    Instruction  given  in 

Piano  and   Harmony,  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  or 

at  pupils'  residences.    Address  care  M.  Gray,  206 

Post  Street. 

.  ■»  « 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor. Stocktonfover drug  store).  Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go  to   Bradley  &   Rulofson's  new   Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 

.  ♦  ■ 

Delicious  for  breakfast,  Ghirardelli's  Chocolate. 
*- ♦— 

—  The  only  scientific  optician  on  this 
coast,  C.  Muller,  135  Montgomery  St.,  near  Bush. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

English,  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  children.  i222PioeSt. 


MRS.    ROBERT    EI.    GR1SWOLD 

AND  DAUGHTERS,  assisted  by 

Hiss  Georgian  a  B.  Ford,  from  Mt.  Bolyoke 
Seminary, 

Receive  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in  their  school  at 
Lyme,  Conn.,  on  the  Shore  Line  branch  of  N.  Y.  &  N.  H. 
R.  R.  House  large,  warm,  healthful.  InstniLtion  in* 
eludes  Latin,  German,  French,  Mathematics;  special  ad* 
vantages  for  piano,  harp,  guitar,  singing,  drawing,  paint* 
ing,  art,  embroidery,  etc.     Terms  moaera'e. 

References— Chief-Justice  M.  R.  Waite,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Prof.  E.  E.  Salisbury,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Prof. 
Maurice  Perkins,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.; 
John  H.  Boalt,  San  Faancisco,  Cal. 


l*roi~.  1>K  *'i  i***'fc  continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  "Unique"  method  of  ac- 
quiring foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals 
free  to  scholars.     Apply  from  10  to  n,  3,  5,  or  8  to  9  p.  M. 


BUSINESS 

COLLECE 

24  Peat  St., 

San  Francisco 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship  ami 
Telegraphy. 

B.  P.  IIEALD,  rmtfenL.  C.  8.  HiLEV,  SccreUry. 

43TSE.VD  FOR  CIRCULAR-^f 


MAGNETIC. 

MRS.  I>K  BEIGHLE  has  removed  to  618  EDDY 
STREET.  Galvanic  Heidcr  Natural  Battery. 
Diagnosis  without  questioning.  Hours,  1  to  4;  Ladies 
and  Childreo  only. 

MARY  0.  STANTON 

BUYS  OS   COMMISSION 

Dry  and  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery,  etc. 

ADDRESS 
Argonaut  Office,  213  Dopont  Street,  S.  F. 

£5TOrders  from  the  country  will  receive  prompt  altenticn. 


Apollinaiis 


tHtQpEE  No- 


table 

WATERS 


"  The  dangerous  qualities  of  contami- 
nated drinking  water  are  not  obviated  by 
the  addition  of  wines  or  spirits." 

Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council, 
England. 

ANNUAL  SALE,   lO   MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists.  &  A/in.  Wat.  Dealers, 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 
For  sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &.  CO. 

"So.  16  Front  Street.  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN 

ELECTRIC  LAMP 


A  MODEL.. 


SI  00. 


Large  Size,        -^  Small    Size, 


60  en, 


The  Electric  Lamp  is  one  of  those  useful  articles  desired 
in  every  family.  There  is  nothing  to  explode  or  dangerous 
in  its  construction;  is  simple  and  easy  to  manage.  It* 
light  is  generated  by  electricity.  The  IlicamlfNCeut 
Electric  Lamp  consists  of  Ma  ml,  Globe,  I'lnllna 
Burner,  ami  l>otil»Ie  Electric.  Generator;  with 
Instruction*  for  putting  in  operation.     Address 

*■    i  hi  IHIKIi  K    I.OWEY, 


P.  O.  Box  1333. 


06  and  98  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Send  Postal  Card  for  MAGIC  LANTERN 
CATALOGUE.  It  will  contain  an  offer  that  no 
energetic  man  will  refuse,  a  plan  which  will  give 
you  the  use  of  a  Lantern  for  the  winter,  with  very 
little  cost.  From  $10  to  $25  can  be  realized  from 
a  single  Magic  Lantern  Exhibition.  Address 
nil  in  un  k  i.owey, 

o5  and  08  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.        P.  O.  Box  1391. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At   the  old  established  place,  No.  651   Sacra mrnto 
Street,  first  house  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE, 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No. 
3ij  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.23; 
three  months,  -$r^o;  payable  in  advance— bast* 
age  prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  Sejo  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 

The  American  News  Company^  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

Address  all  communications  to  "The  Argonaut, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco." 

A.  P.  SI  ANION  Business  Manager. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  dne  to  arrive  at, 
SA3i  FBAMIStO. 


ARRIVE 

(for) 

From  Jan.  4,  1885. 

(from) 

8.00  A. 

'lO.IO   A. 

*4.00    P. 

6.40   P. 

8.00   A. 
8.00  A. 

5.4O    P. 

6.4O    P. 

..Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland 

*3-3°  ?• 

..Gait  via  Martinez 

"1O.40   A. 

7-3°  A. 
4.00  P. 
•5.00   P. 

5.40   P. 

..Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

*8.4o  A. 

3-3°   P- 

1  Mojave,  Deming,  j  Express 

IO.4O   A. 

7-OQ   P. 

J  El  Pas»,  and  Ea-t  \  Emigrant  ..... 

6.IO   A. 

IO.OO   A. 
3.00    P. 

3-4°   ?• 
II. IO   A, 

1  Ogden  and  East  1  Express 

J      ■*         "         "     \  Emigrant 

7.OO    P. 

9.4O   A. 

8.00   A. 

. .  Red  Bluff  via  Mary*  ville 

5.40   P. 

. .  Sacramento  via  Livermore 

5-4°  P- 

8.00    A. 

"           via  Benicia 

6.40  P. 

3.OO    P. 

"          via  Benicia 

1 1.  IO   A. 

4.OO    P. 

"           via  Benicia 

IO. IO   A. 

•4.OO    P. 

*6    CO   A. 

7.30    A. 

llO.OO    A. 

3-00    P. 

7-3°  A. 

•3.30  p. 

•3.40   P. 

$3-4°  P- 

9.40  A. 

5.4O   P. 

•10.40   A. 

it 

"         via  Martinez 

•9.30    A. 

•7.4O   P. 

a  for  morning 


p  for  afternoon. 


I'rom  San  Francisco,  daily. 
To   KAST  OAKLAND  — 'Ceo,  '6.30,   7-0°.   7-3°.  8.oo, 

3.3C,    9.OO,    9.3O,    IO.OO,    IO.3O,    II.OO,    II.30,     12. OO,     I2.3O, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.QO,  fi.30,  7.00,  S.cc,  g.cc,  ia.00,   xx.co.  *i2.oo. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— »6. 00,  *6-3o,  *7.oc,  *7-3°»  *3.oo, 
•8.30.  *3-3<>.  *4-co,  *4-3°.  *5-o°i  *5-3°-  *6.co,  *6.^o,  9.00. 

To   FRUIT  VALE    (via  Alameda)—  '0.30  a.  m.,  6.30, 

tlX-30,  "I2.0O   P.  M. 

To   ALAMEDA— •6.0c,   "6.30,   7-0°.   *7-3°*    8.00,    "8.30, 

Q.OO,  9.3O,  IO.OO,  tlO.30,  II.OO,  til. 30,  I2.CC,  tl2.5e,  t.OO, 
JI.3O,    2.0O,    3.OO,    3.30,    4.OO,     4.3C    S-OO,    5.3O,    6.CO,    fi.30, 

7.00,  8.0c.  g.oo,  io.co,  11.00,  "12.00. 
To  BERKELEY— "6. cc,  "6.30,  7.00,   "7.30,  8.00,  "8.30, 

g.oo,  t3-3->  lo.oa,  tio.30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 

3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  3. co,  9.00, 

IO.0O,  11.00,  "12.00. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— "fi.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  "7.30,  JS.oo, 

"8.30,  g.oo,  10.00,    11.00,    ti.oo,    2.00,    3. co,    4.00,  "4.30, 

5.00,  "5.30,  6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  dally. 

from  FRUIT  VALE— "6.23,  "6.53,  "7.23,  "7.53,  "8.23 
*8.S3i  *9-23.  *io-2i,  "4-23.  *4-S3i  *5-23i  *5-53i  *6-23 
•6.53,  7.25,  g.50. 

from  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— "5.15,  "5.45.  to-45. 
9-15.  *3*i5' 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— "5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,  g.oo,  g.30,  io.co,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,  6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 
East  Oakland. 

From  ALAMEDA — "5.22,  "5.52,  "6.22,  6.52,  "7.22,  7.52, 

"8.22,  8.52,  J..22,  g.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  $11.22,  H.52,  $12.22, 
12.52,  tl.22,  1-52,  2.52,  3-22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7-52,    i.52,    9.52,    10.52. 

From  BERKELEY— "5.15,  "5.45,  "6.15,  6.45,  "7.15,  7.45, 
•8.15,  8.45,  Jg.is,  g.45,  X10.15,  10.45,  t"-i5.  "-45t 
12.45,  i-45.  3.45,  3.45,  4-15.  4-45.  5-15.  5-4S,  6-*5.  6.45. 
?-45t  8.45,  g-4S,  10,45. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— "5. 45.  '6.15,  6.45,  "7.15, 
7-45.  8.45,  (9-15.  9'45.  "-45.  t«.45.  x«45»  «*4S.  3'45. 
4-45.  "5-15.  5-45.  *°-i5.  6-45.  *7-*5« 


Creek  Koate. 

From  SAN   FRANCISCO— "7.15,  g.15,  11. 15,  1.15,  3.15. 

5.15. 
From  OAKLAND — "6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  *-*5»  4->5« 


•  Sundays  excepted. 

t  Sundays  only. 

'  Standard  Time" 

furnished 

by  Randti-ph  &  Co., 

S.  F. 

4.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt 

.Agt. 

AnnVfVfi  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re 
MKlf  P  ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
A  1 1  1  A-  J-i  which  will  help  all,  of  either  sex, 
o  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  id  the  world. 
.•"ortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad* 
Iress  TRUE  &  CO..  Aognsta,  Maine 


,«.. 


JOHN    GASH, 
ARCHITECT, 

•nperlnlendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

loom  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
etween  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Call* 
irnia.     Take  elevator, 

WALL  PAPERS, 

FRESCOING, 

NTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES. 

1.  W.   CLARK  &   CO. 

8«»  and  04  7  Market  Street 


p>  BAI  LHtl  .ti.-D.-ro  - 
BROAD  GAUGE. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Frandsco : 


1^JfB         1               MKNCIXC   NOV.  16,  1884 

ARRIVE 
S.  P. 

t    6.50   A.M. 
8.30  A.M. 
IO.40    A.M. 

*  3.30   P.M. 
4.30   P.M. 

*  5.15   P.M. 
6.30  P.M. 

..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 
Menlo  Park 

6.35  A.M. 
*   8.IO   A.M. 

g.03    A.M, 
"lO.Oa    A.M. 

3.36  p-w- 

t    5.02   P.M. 

6.-1   P.M. 

8.30  A.M. 
IO.40  A.M. 
•3.30   P.M. 

4.30   F.M. 

. .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and . . 
. . .  .Principal  Way  Stations. . . . 

g.03   A.M. 

*I0.02    A.M. 

3.36    P.M. 

6.08    P.M. 

IO.40  A.M. 
"3.30   P.M. 

..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.. 
Salmai,  and  Monterey... 

*I0.02    A.M. 
6.08    F.M. 

IO.40    A.M. 
"    3.30   P.M. 

...Holiister  and  Tres  Pinos..- 

* IO.02    A.M. 
6.08    P.M. 

10. 40    A.M. 
"3.30    P.M. 

Aptos,  Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 

6.08   P.M. 

10.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |      6.08  p.m. 


'  Sundays  excepted.     1  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  fumisned  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Pa- 
raiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

Fob  Sundays  only — Sold   Sunday  Morning,  good  for 

return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy,  San 

Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
Fob   Saturday,  Sunday,  and    Monday — Sold  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Opfichs — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JTJDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SAUCBXITO-SAN  BAFAEL-SAK  QUEOTIK. 
via 

XORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
TIME  table:. 

Commencing  Monday,  November  17,  1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

g.oo,  11.30  a.  m.,  3.45,  5.15  P.  M. 
(Sundays)— 8.00,  10.00  a.  m.,  1.30,  5.00P.  :i.    To  Sauce- 

lito  only,  11.30  a.  m, 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  f.  : : . 


From  SAN  RAFAEL   (week  days)— 7.45,   g.co  a.  m. 
s-*5»  3-35i  P-  M- 
(Sundays) — 7.55,  10.00  a.  m.,  12.00  M.,  3. 151  5.00  p.  m. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 8.  ir,  g.30  A.M.,  1.00, 
4.15  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.30,  10.35  A-  H-t  12.30,  3.50,  5.40  p.  M. 
.  Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  2.15  f.  :i. 


11.30  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  S.  F.  at  1.30  P.  M.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days, for  Stewart's  Point,  Goalala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey  s 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,  and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO   MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:    Fairfax,   $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $2;   Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  To  males,  J3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Piont 

Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  6.40  p.  M. 
Fares  forroundtrip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point  Reyes,  $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.    Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  408   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


VOUCHES    1   TO   XT,   IX.IXSIYE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A,  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  tbe 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  la  Fire  and 
Earthquake- proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American 
hotels.  Quests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant is  the  Finest  In  tne  dry, 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  OBIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  Ct'MPASY 

FOR  JAPAN   AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  2  O'clock   P.  H,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers   for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1885.  From  San  Francisco 

San  Pablo Thursday,  April  1 6th 

Oceanic Tuesday,  April  28th 

Arabic Saturday,  May  lull 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

tlty  of  Toklo March  5 

City  ofScw  York March  19 

At  2  o'clock  p.m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

San  Bias March  14 

At  four  o'clock  a.  :■:.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZANILLO,  and  ACA 
PULCO,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA  and  LA  LIB- 
ERTAD,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports. 

For  AUCKLAND  and    SYDNEY,  railing  at    HONO- 
LULU. 

Zealandia Saturday,  March  14,  at  2  o'clock  p.  w. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  th-;  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows: 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  h.,  on  March  7th,  15th,  23d,  and  31st,  and  April 
8th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter.  The  last  steamer  of 
each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Compa- 
ny's steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,   General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


-AW  MANUFACTURING 


Agents  for  C,  B.  Paul's  Files. 
1?  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
E.LO.  STEELE  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  SANSOME  STREET, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.    Telephone  No.  5137- 

COWEN,   PORTER  &  CO. 

hm:kal  dibxituks, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Church,     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  3.  COWEN.  B.  H.  SCHUYLER,  1.  W.  POBTBK. 

Schnyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE      NEVADA     BANK. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  Capital 93,000,000  in  bold. 

DIRECTORS. 
Junes  C  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital _ 93,000,000 

William  Alvord „ President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AUExrS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Trent  on  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  1 11  Ion  National  Bank;  St. 
Eonls,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  London, 
N.  M.  KothscbJJd  A  Sona;  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand; 
China,  Japan,  and  India,  chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


South   British    and   National    Fire 

and  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Capital,  $2o,coc,oce.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders. 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capital,  Jir.t'o.-o.. 

The  Standard  Marine  Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverpool.     Capital,  $5,00  ,xc. 
W.  J.  CALLIXGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1S03 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1837. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery   Streets  (Safe  Deposit  BuildingJ,  San  Fran- 


COMMERCIAL     IXSURAXCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIBE    AND    MABINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Saf. 
Deposit  Bnilding). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME  MUTUAL  IXSURAXCE  CO. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold) 8300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,1884 750,475  IS 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

HUTCHIXSOX     &    MANN, 

INSCTtANCE  AGEM  Y. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304   Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalsiers, 
E.  P.  Farnsuortm, 


Special  Agents  and  Adiosteis. 


NATIONAL    ASSURANCE    COM- 
PAXV    OF    IRELAXD. 

ESTABLISHED A.  D.  1832 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,000 

H.  M.  XEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE   PACIFIC  COAST 
Office,  309  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

POR^— 

Wardens,  Mills,  Mines,  A  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AXD  RUBBER 
MAXUFACTKRIXC  CO. 


Carbollzed  Rubber  Hose.  Standard  (Maltese 
Cross)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hose 
Rubber  Hose  (Competition),  Suction  Hose 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine Hose,  carbollzed  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

VALVES,  GASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  OBDEH 

FACTORY  ON  THE  PREMISES. 
JOI1X  W.  TAYLOR,  -  -  -  Manager. 

No.  15  First  Street,  near  Market. 


H.  M.  XEWHALL  <fc  CO. 

General  Shipping  and  Commission 

MERCHANTS, 

809  Sanjome  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 


:■■'■ 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


When  that  arch  autocrat  of  the  world,  La  Patti, 
came  smiling  down  to  the  footlights  on  Monday 
night,  she  was  perfectly  confident — having  had 
many  similar  experiences — that  with  the  witchery 
of  her  smile  and  the  magic  of  her  voice  she  could 
soon  dissipate  the  cloud  of  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment that  rested  in  the  air. 

It  has  been  perfectly  well  known  to  Adelina 
Patti's  San  Francisco  friends  ever  since  the  day 
after  her  arrival  that  she  had  no  intention  what- 
ever of  opening  in  "  Semiramide."  She  is  pro- 
fessedly fond  of  California,  likes  its  climate,  loves 
its  people,  and  adores  the  temper  and  enthusiasm 
of  its  operatic  audiences.  So  she  declared  to  her 
friends,  without  any  nonsense  or  circumlocution, 
and  with  a  little  of  the  emphasis  for  which  she  is 
perhaps  celebrated,  that  she  would  NOT  sing  in 
"  Semiramide  "  on  the  opening  night,  and  that  she 
would  not  divide  the  honors  of  her  reception  in 
San  Francisco  with  anybody. 

Mr.  Dittman,  the  advance  agent,  determined  to 
keep  faith  with  the  public,  continued  to  advertise 
"  Semiramide, "and  patiently  awaited  Mapleson's 
coming.  But  Mapleson,  who  is  the  Van  Amburgh 
of  prima  donnas,  and  manages  them  as  every 
shrewd  wife  does  her  husband — by  letting  them 
have  their  own  way,  to  the  very  limits  of  patience 
— knew  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  accept 
the  situation,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  asked 
Mme.  Patti  what  she  would  like  to  sing. 

Being  in  San  Francisco,  and  a  the  gracious 
mood — which  is  said  to  be  normal  with  her  during 
this  golden  February  weather — she  consented  to 
open  as  Rosina,  in  "The  Barber  of  Seville."  If 
there  is  anything  that  would  have  reconciled  the 

Sublic  to  a  change  from  ' '  Semiramide, "  it  js  "  The 
arber." 

Some  fatuous  people,  who  had  paid  twenty-five 
dollars  apiece  for  their  seats,  imagined  that  Patti 
would  not  dare  to  change  a  programme  which  had 
been  advertised  months  in  advance.  But  "  dare 
not  "  is  a  phrase  not  found  in  Patti's  vocabulary, 
and  even  these  people  were  satisfied  to  accept 
"  The  Barber."  For  twelve  years  Patti's  Rosina 
was  the  delight  of  Paris.  She  could  sing  it  three 
times  a  week  if  she  liked,  and  did  sing  it  till  the 
frequency  of  its  production  became  a  proverb, 
yet  still  held  Pans  captive  with  it.  And  San 
Francisco  was  very  willing  to  fall  into  the  same 
tuneful  meshes,  when,  presto!  another  change  ar- 
rived. 

The  little  Nevada  had  come  home  with  a  sheaf 
of  young  laurel  leaves  in  her  hand.  The  bleak 
winds  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  had  smitten 
her  in  the  throat,  the  pillar  of  her  strength;  but 
she  hoped  against  hope  to  be  able  to  meet  her 
old  friends  and  schoolfellows  on  Wednesday 
night,  and  sing  "Home,  Sweet  Home  "to  them. 

But  Patti,  hearing  of  this,  and  remembering 
her  last  day  in  San  Francisco,  declared,  with 
another  burst  of  emphasis,  that  she  would  not 
divide  her  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  honors  with 
any  one,  withdrew  the  unfortunate  Barber,  who 
is  always  being  withdrawn  in  San  Francisco,  and 
substituted  "  Linda,"  her  "Home,  Sweet  Home  " 
opera. 

If  there  was  anything  in  her  beautiful  reper- 
toire that  people  did  not  want  to  hear,  it  was 
"Linda."  Many  of  the  Nob  Hill  speculators 
had  determined  to  dispose  of  their  seats  on  a 
"Linda"  night,  if  by  unhappy  chance  there  were 
a  "  Linda  "  night.  It  is  a  mild,  plaintive  little 
drama,  trivial  musically — just  about  adapted  to 
the  calibre  of  an  Emma  Abbott,  and  utterly  un- 
worthy the  powers  of  a  Patti. 

Yet  at  the  close  of  the  first  aria  every  one  for- 

fave  the  wayward  songstress.  After  all,  it  is 
atti  herself  that  people  go  to  hear  and  see— the 
wondrous  Patti,  upon  whom  heaven  has  show- 
ered its  gifts  in  an  abundant  rain — exceptional 
beauty,  superb  health,  an  endless  and  unbroken 
youth;  a  long  life  of  luxury,  pleasure,  ease;  a  pil- 
low uncrumpled  by  a  rose-leaf;  a  completed  love- 
story;  the  never-dying  incense  of  applause,  adu- 
lation, fame;  and,  lastly  and  chiefly,  a  wonder- 
ful voice,  with  a  phenomenal  ease  and  skill  in  the 
using  of  it  without  the  long  toil  of  preliminary 
study.  For  Patti  has  overturned  the  long-ac- 
cepted proverb,  "  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing." Patti  has  been  obliged  to  bend  to  the 
studying  of  roles— not  an  arduous  work  with  her 
— but  she  was  never  obliged  to  learn  to  sing. 

And  so  it  is  Patti  herself  that  people  go  to 
hear  and  see— Patti,  who  is  never  identified  with 
any  role,  since  her  personality  stands  out  beyond 
and  above  them  all;  and  the  choice,  so  far  as  she 
is  concerned,  only  lies  between  the  degrees  of 
brilliancy  of  the  music. 

In  "Linda,"  as  in  almost  everything  else,  she 
is  a  pretty  little  humming-bird,  flitting  about  ihe 
stage,  to  look  at— a  nightingale  to  listen  to. 
There  is,  of  course,  an  exquisite  finish  to  her 
singing,  even  of  this  uninteresting  trifle  of  Don- 
izetti's, and  her  acting  in  the  mad  scene  is  a  very 
fine  duodecimo  edition  of  tragedy. 

It  was  in  the  duet  with  Scalchi  that  the  Patti 
voice  was  really  borne  in  upon  the  audience,  for 
it  is  the  peculiarity  of  these  two  great  voices  that 
one  is  the  full  complement  of  the  other,  and  nei- 
ther is  so  fully  the  exponent  of  the  ecstasy  of 
sound  as  when  they  are  mingled  together.  These 
two  women  must  have  been  born  to  sing  together, 
for  their  duet  in  "  Semiramide"  is  a  full  and  per- 
fect marriage  in  music,  a  linking,  and  blending, 
and  mutual  sustaining,  incomparably  beautiful  to 
hear. 

This  could  only  be  true  in  a  lesser  degree  in 
"Linda,"  because  of  the  music  itself,  yet   the 

§lory    of    Scalchi's    voice   penetrated    to    every 
eart.    There  is  a  majesty  in  the  power  and  vol- 
ume of  a  big  human  voice  which  is  like  nothing 
se  in  the  world  of  sound j    and   when   those 
great,  dense,  pealing  tones  vibrated  through  the 


theatre  from  the  wings,  in  Pierotto's  opening 
aria,  those  who  had  not  heard  Scalchi  gazed  at 
each  other  with  amaze,  and  asked,  "  Is  not  this 
the  noble  strength  of  the  male?"    - 

But  presently  there  came  from  the  wings  this 
strong,  square,  deep-eyed  woman,  with  features 
heavily  molded  in  a  rich  ugliness,  as  it  some- 
times seems  a  great  contralto's  must  be;  for  who 
ever  saw  a  pretty  little  round  contralto  with  the 
full  organ  peal  in  her  voice — or,  for  that  matter, 
who  ever  saw  upon  the  stage,  lyric  or  dramatic, 
a  short-armed,  round  woman  who  had  the  power 
of  expression  in  its  full  divinity? 

Scalchi's  face  is  actually  Egyptian  in  "  II  Tro- 
vatore,"  and  its  heavy  lines  seemed  fashioned  to 
convey  the  tremendous  passion  of  these  roles.  In 
"  Linda  "  she  did  not  seem  to  be  very  strongly 
dramatic,  but  as  Azucena  she  passed  into  the  soul 
of  the  gypsy  woman,  and  did  not  strive  to  play, 
Some  of  the  Azucena  music  is  too  high  for  Scal- 
chi to  sing  with  ease,  and  she  always  skims  away 
from  a  high  note  with  considerable  dexterity  and 
true  artistic  caution.  But  the  beauty  of  her  voice 
is  in  its  pure  quality  and  vast  volume,  rather  than 
any  phenomenal  register;  and  the  prison  duet, 
which  hes  exactly  within  her  range,  was  never 
more  exquisitely  sung.  The  smooth,  rich,  velvety 
waves  ot  her  voice  rose  and  fell  with  a  delicious 
lapping  of  sound  that  charmed  the  senses  and 
stirred  the  heart.  It  held  the  house  spell-bound, 
so  that  even  Cardinali's  famous  smile  went  for  a 
moment  unregarded. 

Cardinal!  is  as  beautiful  as  Narcissus — a  com- 
parison which  easily  suggests  itself,  because,  like 
that  beautiful  antique,  he  would  be  perfectly  con- 
tent to  gaze  at  his  own  image  in  a  fountain  all 
day  long.  Indeed,  his  head  has  the  downward 
droop  of  the  famous  marble,  as  if  from  long  prac- 
tice in  that  pleasing  occupation.  The  ingenu- 
ous manner  in  which  he  displays  his  own  beauty 
would  be  offensive  were  it  not  so  boyishly  naive, 
and  again  so  Narcissus-like — a  practical  prece- 
dent which  guarantees  him  forgiveness. 

Cardinali  made  a  very  bad  impression  from 
the  wings.  He  sang  the  troubador's  beautiful 
serenade,  with  its  tangle  of  accidentals  and  beau- 
tiful, peculiar  harmony,  execrably,  atrociously, 
awfully.  It  is  a  long  time  since  anything  quite 
so  bad  has  been  heard,  excepting  Vicini's  pitiful 
little  bleat  in  "Linda."  Poor  Vicini!  The  New 
Yorkers  say  he  sometimes  sings  well,  but  when 
he  is  in  San  Francisco  the  only  nit  of  music  that 
seems  really  suited  to  him  is  the  part  of  Pippo  in 
the  gobble  duet  from  "The  Mascot." 

Cardinali,  when  he  came  to  the  front,  tossed  off 
an  occasional  chest  note  to  show  that  he  could, 
but  for  the  most  part  he  carefully  closed  his  throat 
and  formed  his  notes  just  behind  his  two  front 
teeth.  He  was  waiting,  as  we  all  knew,  for  "Di 
quella  pira."  He  treated  the  first  part  of  the 
crucial  aria  rather  shabbily.  But  when  he 
breathed  for  the  big  note  there  was  blood  in  his 
eye,  and  he  tore  down  the  stage  and  launched  it 
at  us  with  terrific  force.  It  must  be  confessed  it 
was  a  superb  note  when  it  came — well  attacked, 
well  sustained,  loud,  strong,  clear,  and  pure. 
Perhaps  it  would  only  have  been  fair  to  punish 
him  tor  what  went  before,  but  our  tumultuous, 
impetuous  audiences  always  bow  down  and  wor- 
ship at  the  shrine  of  the  high  C,  and  they  broke 
in  upon  the  note  itself  with  a  storm  of  applause 
which  gratified  even  the  egregious  vanity  of  Car- 
dinali. He  was  condescending  enough  to  reward 
the  audience  by  singing,  instead  of  saving  him- 
self, from  that  time  on. 

Cardinali  has  three  stocks  in  trade — his  beauty, 
his  smile,  and  his  high  C.  His  beauty  we  have 
always  with  us,  his  high  C  is  only  occasional,  and 
his  smile  he  introduces  with  most  cheerful  fre- 
quency and  with  staggering  inappropriateness. 
He  is  a  stick  as  an  actor,  and  knows  it ;  so,  when- 
ever he  feels  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  Maririco 
to  do  something,  he  smiles.  This  is  amusing  at 
first,  grotesque  later,  and  becomes  positively 
ghastly  when  he  smiles  benignly  upon  the  dying 
Leonora,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  poison. 

Leonora,  too,  who  is  dying  such  a  dramatic 
death — for  Fursch-Madi  is  well  classified  under 
that  often  abused  term,  a  dramatic  soprano.  Her 
voice  is  full  and  sweet,  though  not  of  surpassing 
quality,  and  she  is  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  man- 
agement of  it,  and  sings  thoroughly  well. 

Hamlet,  who  was  the  pink  of  courtesy  when  he 
was  in  his  right  mind,  says:  "  And  therefore,  as 
a  stranger,  give  it  welcome."  Our  audiences  al- 
ways have  a  warm,  spontaneous  welcome  for  the 
stranger,  and  the  cordiality  of  it  always  seems  to 
put  especial  heart  into  a  singer.  Mme.  Fursch- 
Madi  seemed  particularly  touched,  and  strained 
a  point  to  do  her  best.  Her  first  aria,  sung  with 
grace  and  feeling,  assured  them  of  her  standing, 
and  the  encore  for  the  tower  duet,  which  Cardi- 
nali declined,  was  entirely  for  Fursch-Madi.  Car- 
dinali sang  it  very  badly,  as  he  does  everything 
when  he  is  out  of  sight.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  be  looking  at  him  to  fancy  that  he  can 
sing.  Fursch-Madi's  lines  are  drawn  closely 
around  the  heavy  sombre  roles,  of  which  Leonora 
is  certainly  one,  and  Lucrezia  Borgia  another; 
but  she  is  charming  in  "L'Africaine,"  and  de- 
lightful in  "  Aida." 

Our  dear  old  Giannini  was  one  of  the  chief  suf- 
ferers from  the  change  of  bill  brought  about  by 
Nevada's  illness  and  Patti's  caprice.  At  first  it 
seemed  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  make  his  ini- 
tial appearance  as  Edgardo.  then  circumstances 
seemed  to  point  to  "Aida  for  his  first  opera. 
But  at  last  unkind  fate  cast  him  in  "La  Favo- 
rita,"  that  epitome  of  all  that  is  sombre,  gloomy, 
and  tedious.  Under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions no  audience  has  ever  listened  to  "  La  Fa- 
vorita"  with  any  patience.  The  Nestor  of  the 
critics  remarked  last  week  that  it  was  half  orato- 
rio, which  is  half  truth;  but,  perhaps,  if  it  were  a 
shade  more  religious  it  would  be  a  shade  more 
cheerful.  There  were  three  redeeming  features  to 
this  performance— Cavalazzi,  De  Anna,  and  Gian- 
nini; but  Giannini  has  been  restored  to  us  under 
unfavorable  conditions,  cast  on  an  off  night,  in 
an  off  part,  whose  principal  number  belongs  to  a 
tenore  leggitre.  Yet  nevermind.  With  his  long, 
deep,  pure  chest  tones,  the  wonderful  quality  of 
his  voice,  the  volume  and  the  richness  and  the 
plenty  of  it,  with  the  nature  and  the  art  and  the 
ease  of  his  singing,  and  the  promise  of  the  pro- 
gramme, this  hideous  *'  Favorita  "  nightmare  will 
disappear.  With  poor  little  Nevada  still  lying 
upon  a  bed  of  pain,  we  shall  hear  him  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  in  all  the  pristine  glory  of  his  Rha- 
dames. 

Mile.  Steiiibach  in  "La  Favorita"  is  what 
every  one  might  expect  from  the  Mapleson  group 


this  year,  a  very  capable  artist  in  her  line,  for  the 
entire  company  is  of  most  exceptional  merit. 

De  Anna,  wno  came  almost  unheralded,  turns 
out  to  be  a  rare  singer  with  a  rare  baritone  voice, 
something  really  unusual,  although  the  baritone 
is  the  normal  voice  of  man.  In  fact,  the  more 
opera  that  comes  to  us,  the  more  we  realize  how 
very  rare  is  the  pure,  unlrammeled  quality  in  any 
of  the  voices.  De  Anna's  voice  is  really  magnifi- 
cent in  volume,  and  he  has  a  skill  in  its  manage- 
ment which  makes  him  produce— as  Fursch-Madi 
does — most  delightful  effects  in  crescendo  and 
diminuendo,  especially  the  latter.  He  is  not  mag- 
netic, but  magnetism  is  sometimes  caviare  to  the 
general,  and  it  is  only  to  the  ultra-sensitive  that 
there  is  anything  lacking  in  the  hit  that  this 
singer  has  made  both  in  "  II  Trovatore  "  and  in 
"  La  Traviata." 

Cherubini's  light  has  been  somewhat  hidden 
under  an  accumulation  of  gray  hairs  during  the 
season;  and  as  Cardinali  does  not  sing  his  best 
in  the  wings,  so  Cherubini  really  requires  to  be  in 
the  full  panoply  of  his  fine  appearance.  But  we 
shall  have  "Faust"  next  week,  with  Cherubini 
as  Mephisto,  and  with  Patti  as  Marguerite,  and 
possibly  with  Nicolini  as  Faust. 

Such  a  cast  will  remind  old  travelers  of  a  won- 
derful night  in  Paris  not  ten  years  ago,  and  as  the 
music  ol  Marguerite  lies  largely  within  those 
wonderful  notes  that  the  years  are  deepening  so 
musically  for  Patti — for  even  the  wearing  years 
decline  to  serve  her  an  unkind  turn — the  night  of 
next  Friday  should  be  a  night  of  nights  to  re- 
member in  the  history  of  music  in  San  Francisco, 
as  this  season  will  be,  if  it  be  true  that  Mapleson 
is  not  coming  this  way  again.  He  has  paid  us 
the  compliment — and  he  is  a  man  not  given  to 
such  substantial  compliments — of  bringing  to  San 
Francisco  an  opera  troupe  so  wonderfully  com- 
plete in  its  equipments  that,  as  a  traveling  troupe 
it  challenges  the  world.  He  has  even  brought  us 
a  ballet —  rather  sparse  as  to  coryphees,  it  is  true, 
but  La  Cavalazzi  is  a  dashing,  radiant,  beau- 
tiful woman,  taller  than  Rosalind  perhaps, 
dressed  like  a  French  woman,  and,  as  adanseuse, 
though  she  gives  but  two  or  three  steps,  has  a 
dash,  a  verve,  and  an  abandon  one  seldom  sees 
in  the  ballet. 

Meantime  poor  Nevada,  pain-bound,  awaits 
her  turn  at  the  plaudits,  singing  anything  but 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

Nothing  happens  but  the  unforeseen,  and  "  Lu- 
crezia Borgia,"  which  last  week  at  this  time 
promised  to  be  almost  an  off-night,  has  turned 
out  to  be,  thus  far,  the  most  brilliant  night  of 
the  season. 

Fursch-Madi  is  redeeming  the  promise  made  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  first  reception,  and  was  on 
Thursday  in  such  magnificent  voice  as  to  fairly 
electrify  the  house.  The  grand  trio  with  the  so- 
prano, Cherubini,  and  Cardinali  was  a  very  gem, 
and  fully  deserved  the  stormy  applause  and  en- 
thusiastic encore  which  followed.  Scalchi  as 
Maffio  Orsini  was  altogether  charming ;  she 
seemed  to  have  stepped  from  some  mediaeval  pict- 
ure, in  her  parti-colored  hose  and  pointed  shoes, 
and  she  sang  the  Brindisi  with  such  dash  and 
spirit  that  even  the  second  encore  did  not  satisfy 
the  house. 

Fursch-Madi's  success  ?eems  to  give  peculiar 
point  to  several  notes  which  have  come  in,  re- 
questing that  Colonel  Mapleson  be  asked  to  put 
up  "Don  Giovanni,"  in  which  Patti's  Zerlina  is 
world-famous  as  one  of  the  most  captivating  of 
her  coquettish  roles.  It  is  within  the  resources 
of  the  great  impresario  to  present  it  with  a  most 
powerful  cast — say  this: 

Don  Giovanniv De  Anna 

Don  Ottavio Cardinali  or  Giannini 

Leporello Caracciolo  or  Cherubini 

Donna  Anna Fursch-Madi 

Donna  Elvira Mile.  Dotti 

Zerlina Adelina  Patti 

It  would  be  the  musical  event  of  a  great  season. 
Betsy  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

The  afterpiece  at  the  minstrels  next  week  will 
be  Charley  Reed's  "latest  summer  sketch,"  "  The 
Him  Ham  Baths." 

This  (Saturday)  evening  Miss  Selina  Estella 
Cohan,  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Thorne,  will 
make  her  debut  in  "Leah,  the  Forsaken,"  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre. 

A  complimentary  benefit  will  be  tendered  Harry 
Gates  and  Miss  Hattie  Moore  this  afternoon  at 
the  Tivoli  Opera  House.  "Maritana"  will  be 
given  by  the  entire  Tivoli  company. 

A  number  of  ladies  resented  the  fact  that  Patti 
did  not  treat  them  to  the  sight  of  a  new  Paris 
dress  in  the  second  act  of  "Linda."  But  even 
the  rich  and  luxurious  Patti  does  not  renew  her 
stage  wardrobe  every  year. 

Signor  Campobello  has  changed  his  forthcom- 
ing amateur  opera  from  "La  Sonnambula  "  to 
"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro."  Three  young  ladies, 
whose  names  are  withheld,  have  accepted  the 
leading  parts,  and  the  chorus  is  daily  augmenting. 
The  opera  will  probably  require  at  least  three 
months'  rehearsal. 

When  Cardinali  is  engaged  in  singing  and  deal- 
ing forth  his  smile  to  an  audience,  he  reminds  one 
of  nothing  so  much  as  a  prestidigitateur  like 
Heller,  when,  with  his  brilliant  and  dental  smile, 
he  would  say,  "  Take  a  card,  please,"  and  deftly 
whirl  them  to  every  point  in  the  house.  So,  with 
an  equal  splendor,  Cardinali's  tonelets  fall. 

Manager  William  Emerson  took  his  departure 
for  a  tour  of  Australia  on  the  Honolulu  last  Mon- 
day. His  company,  consisting  of  Walsh  and 
King,  the  Coghill  Brothers,  Al.  Holland,  Ben 
Clark,  Burton  Stanley,  Dan  Tracy,  Gus  Pixley, 
and  himself,  will  play  two  weeks  in  Honolulu, 
and  then  take  the  next  steamer  for  Australia. 

Mme.  Magda  Irschik  (the  Baroness  Perfall), 
the  famous  German  tragedienne,  will  begin  a  Sun- 
day night  season  of  six  performances  at  the  Bald- 
win, March  8th,  under  the  management  of  Franz 
Reinau.  The  opening  piece  will  be  "  Der  Fechter 
von  Ravenna,"  by  Halm,  the  author  of  "  Ingo- 
mar."  The  German  company  will  be  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  Herr  Roesicke,  leading 
man,  and  Herr  Lederer  for  heavy  business,  both 
of  whom  come  with  enviable  endorsement  from 
the  leading  German  theatres.  Herr  Lederer  was 
Edwin  Booth's  stage  manager  during  his  stay  in 
Germany. 


In  the  play  of  "  Forty-nine,"  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre,  when  Carrots,  the  untaught  child  of  the 
Sierra,  says  to  her  cultured  lover:  "  I  hain't  got 
no  book  eddication,  but  I've  got  lots  of  money, 
and  I  can  buy  some,"  the  gallery  applaud  vocifer- 
ously. This  shows  that  the  gallery  doubts  the 
old  axiom  about  the  silk  purse,  and  believes  that 
education  can  be  purchased  by  the  pint  or  peck. 
Well,  perhaps  the  gallery  is  right. 

In  the  cast  of "  Three  Wives  to  One  Husband," 
which  is  to  be  produced  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre 
next  week,  are  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Saunders,  an  old 
California  favorite,  who  has  been  in  the  East  for 
some  time,  and  Miss  Mollie  Fuller,  one  of  the 
four  beauties  of  "Adonis"  at  the  Bijou,  New 
York,  some  two  months  ago.  This  is  Miss 
Fuller's  first  appearance  in  this  city,  although 
she  has  been  here  since  she  abruptly  left  the 
"Adonis"  company,  and  came  across  the  con- 
tinent with  Gerald  Eyre. 

When  Cardinali  blew  himself  up,  frog-like,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  and  hurled  what  purported  to 
be  a  chest  C  at  the  audience,  they  rose  at  him. 
They  howled  themselves  hoarse.  For  that  mat- 
ter, so  did  he.  But  there  was  a  man  in  the  audi- 
ence with  a  pipe — a  simple  pipe — a  plain,  ordinary 
pitch-pipe.  And  he  blew  on  his  pipe  what  time 
Cardinali  was  howling,  and  discovered  that  the 
note  was  a  B  natural.  But  what  matters  that  to 
a  San  Francisco  audience — provided  that  you  sing 
your  B  loudly  enough? 

Baldy  Hamilton,  a  well-known  stage-driver  of 
the  Sierra,  occupied  a  box  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre  on  Monday  night,  where  he  went  to  see 
an  old  friend,  risen  from  the  dead,  having  been  a 
long-time  and  tried  friend  of  Sandy  McGee,  the 
original  of  McKee  Rankin's  wonderful  character 
part  "Old  '49."  Baldy  Hamilton  finds  the  cony 
so  thorough  a  facsimile,  and  the  episode  of  the 
coon  dinner  so  familiar  a  tale,  that  be  is  shaken 
in  doubt  concerning  the  long-accepted  tale  that 
Sandy  McGee  has  passed  in  nis  checks. 

When  the  Rankins  passed  through  Salt  Lake, 
and  played  their  first  engagement  in  the  city  01 
the  saints,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Mormon 
section  to  boycott  them.  Meetings  were  held 
previous  to  their  arrival,  and  all  Mormons  were 
warned  to  keep  away  from  the  theatre.  As  hu- 
man nature  is  ihe  same  in  Mormondom  as  any- 
where else,  the  only  effect  of  this  ukase  was  to 
heighten  the  interest  in  them,  and  the  Gentile 
clientele  of  the  theatres  being  already  very  large, 
they  played  an  excellent  engagement.  But  they 
did  not  produce  "  The  Danites." 

Patti  has  left  the  greater  portion  of  her  famous 
diamonds  under  lock  and  key  in  New  York.  The 
prima  donna  has  not  had  much  practice  at  worry- 
ing in  the  world,  and  as  she  got  a  notion  in  her 
small  head  that  she  was  likely  to  be  assassinated 
in  traveling  for  the  jewels  she  carried  with  her,  it 
was  feared  the  worry  might  go  to  her  voice,  and 
they  were  left  in  New  York.  The  parure  worn 
in  "Linda"  is  said  to  be  a  fine  assortment  of 
French  paste.  The  necklace  is  of  an  especially 
beautiful  pattern,  and  the  glitter  was  so  much 
like  the  real  thing  that  the  most  critical  eye  did 
not  suffer  seriously  for  the  change. 

The  doctors  must  doing  a  thriving  business  at 
the  Palace  Hotel.  One  of  the  McKee  Rankin 
children  has  the  measles;  Fursch-Madi's  little  girl 
was  taken  violently  ill  on  Munday;  Fursch-Madi 
herself  was  suffering  from  nervous  prostration 
brought  on  by  bad  news  from  her  father;  Scal- 
chi's little  Alberto,  to  whom  she  is  passionately 
attached,  was  seized  with  an  illness,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  send  for  a  doctor  at  four  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  morning;  and,  lastly,  Emma  Nevada  is 
suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  neuralgia  and 
tonsilitis — so  that,  if  the  opera  troupe,  contrary 
to  precedent,  does  leave  any  money  behind,  the 
doctors  will  pick  it  up. 

While  the  beautiful  Cardinali  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  New  York  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
papers  to  constantly  chronicle  his  daily  doings. 
Those  doings  consisted  of  repeated  strolls  up  and 
down  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue,  accompanied 
by  persistent  ogling  of  the  ladies.  Cardinali  has 
taken  up  the  same  line  of  action  in  San  Francis- 
co. Cardinali  on  the  street  is  beautiful  down  to 
his  knees.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it, 
Cardinali's  legs  in  trousers  are  more  than  a  trifle 
off  the  perpendicular,  and  he  wears  his  shoes  down 
at  the  side.   As  the  female  glance,  however,  rarely 

fets  beyond  his  bewildering  eyes,  this  awful  fact 
as  not  generally  transpired. 
On  the  day  of  Emma  Nevada's  first  appearance 
in  New  York  a  friend  sent  her  a  large  flower  piece 
the  main  device  of  which  was  the  American  flag. 
The  little  Nevada,  who  is  said  to  be  a  very  intense 
and  enthusiastic  piece  of  womankind,  hugged  the 
flag  to  her  breast  in  a  burst  of  genuine  emotion, 
ana  kissed  its  starry  field  with  childish  naVvetc, 
The  act  captured  the  audience  like  a  flash,  and 
they  burst  into  such  stormy  manifestations  of  ap- 
proval that  the  singer  was  perfectly  dazed.  Turn- 
ing to  Arditi  she  asked,  helplessly  and  tearfully, 
"  What  shall  I  do?"  The  self-possessed  maestro 
whispered  to  his  orchestra,  lifted  his  baton,  and 
they  struck  up  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  And  this 
is  the  true  story  of  how  the  old  air  passed  into 
Nevada's  repertoire. 

Patti  and  her  retinue  occupy  a  suite  of  ten 
apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  The  main 
rooms  of  the  suite  were  vacated  not  long  since; 
by  one  of  our  millionaires,  who  had  carpeied,  pa-1 
pered,  and  furnished  the  rooms  during  his  occu- 
pancy in  the  most  extravagant  style,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  left  in  them  of  the  desolate  K  ok  pe- 
culiar to  hotel  apartments.  A  billiard  table  and| 
grand  piano  are  necessary  items  of  Patti's  ap* 
pointments.  Her  neighbors  never  hear  the  sound 
of  Patti's  voice-tn  her  daily  practice,  but  the  most 
dolelul  sounds  are  constantly  issuing  from  the 
rooms,  whose  hospitable  door  is  always  lef' 
standing  open.  These  sounds  are  the  allegec 
music,  violin,  vocal,  etc.,  of  a  lot  of  amateurs  anc 
semi-professionals  who  insist,  for  some  unfathom 
able  reason,  upon  grinding  out  their  execrablt 
music,  of  whatever  form  it  be,  in  the  ear  of  th< 
helpless  prima  donna.  If  any  one  thinks  tht 
luxurious  Patti  lives  upon  a  bed  of  roses,  let  bin 
stand  outside  her  door  for  a  few  brief  moments 
while  this  sort  of  thing  is  going  on.  She  herself 
meanwhilet  is  constrained  to  gaze  at  these  addle 
patcd  musicians  with  a  fixed  smile  of  approval 
which  is  intended  to  betoken  subdued  rapture 
and  which  testifies  strongly  to  her  ability  as  ai 
actress. 
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Ah  Gow,  better  known  as  Alfonso,  who  plays 
the  part  of  the  Chinaman  in  the  production  of 
"The  Danites"  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  is  a 
well  known  character  about  town  since  his  in- 
troduction to  Theodore  Wores's  studio.  Alfonso 
has  tried  his  hand  at  all  sorts  of  trades,  has  been 
cook,  waiter,  butler,  carpenter,  locksmith,  joiner, 
upholsterer,  amateur  detective,  artist,  porter, 
photographer,  and  lastly  actor.  Alfonso  says 
that  he  has  called  himself  after  the  King  of  Spain, 
partly  for  the  euphony  and  partly  for  the  uncom- 
monness  of  the  name.  He  says  truly  that  if  he 
went  in  the  way  of  most  Chinamen  and  got  into 
trouble,  the  readers  of  newspapers  would  say, 
carelessly:  "Ah  Gow  arrested?  Another  good 
Chinaman  gone  wrong!  "  But  if  they  read  "  Al- 
fonso arrested,"  the  name  would  compel  atten- 
tion, and  his  friends  would  help  him  out  as  soon 
as  possible.  Alfonso  speaks  German  and  Eng- 
lish fluently,  and  the  only  drawback  that  he  finds 
in  his  professional  debut,  is  that  he  is  ignomini- 
ously  compelled  to  speak  pidgin  English. 

The  fact,  as  was  stated  in  last  week's  Argonaut, 
that  the  sale  of  seats  for  the  opera  season  was  per- 
fectly square,  has  been  conclusively  proved  by  the 
antics  of  the  unfortunate  speculators  who  were 
caught.  If  it  were  true— as  one  journal  stated, 
and  several  hinted— that  Mapleson  was  in  collu- 
sion with  the  speculators,  and  that  they  were 
"his  men,"  they  would  scarcely  have  sold  dress- 
circle  seats  on  the  Patti  night  for  $2.50,  when  the 
regular  price  was  $7,  and  the  premiums  probably 
made  them  cost  as  high  as  $9  to  $10.  Had  they 
been  "  Mapleson's  men,"  they  would  have  simply 
turned  the  seats  in  at  the  box-office,  and  sold 
them  to  the  publicat  $7  instead  of  $2.  But  there 
is  little  sympathy  expressed  for  them.  They  only 
serve,  as  we  said,  to  prove  that  the  first  sale  was 
square.  This  will  give  the  public  confidence  in 
the  sale  for  the  second  season,  which  will  take 
-place  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  Wednesday, 
March  nth,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  The  choice  of 
seats  for  the  second  season  of  a  fortnight,  begin- 
ning March  16th,  will  then  be  sold.  The  season 
includes  ten  evening  performances  and  two  mati 
nees.  The  sale  will  be  conducted,  as  before,  by 
Easton  &  Eldridge,  a  firm  whose  standing  did 
much  to  make  the  first  sale  a  success.  Tickets 
for  the  sale,  and  plans  of  the  house,  can  be  ob- 
tained at  their  office,  No.  22  Montgomery  Street. 
As  at  present  arranged,  the  programme  for  the 
season  gives  the  following  primas  in  the  following 
operas:  Patti  in  "Crispino,"  "Faust,"  "Aida,  ' 
"  Ssmiramide,"  "  Martha,"  and  "  Traviata." 
Fursch-Madi  in  "Der  Freischutz "  and  "Les 
Huguenots."  Nevada  in  "Mirella,"  "  I  Puri- 
tam,"and  "Rigoletto."  Scalchi  in  "Martha," 
"Faust,"  "Aida,"  "  Rigoletto,"  and  "Les  Hu- 
guenots." 

»  ♦  ■ 

—  The  present  opera  craze  shows  that 
San  Francisco  is  a  music-loving  community;  but 
a  greater  proof  is  in  the  existence  of  the  Metro- 
politan Hall,  on  Fifth  Street.  It  is  the  most 
perfeet  concert  hall  in  the  city,  and  the  organ  is 
the  largest  and  finest  this  side  of  the  Mississippi. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St, 


GRAM)  OPERA  HOUSE. 


HER  MAJESTY'S  OPERA! 


SECOND  SUBSCRIPTION  WEEK. 


.SLUE.  DOTTI. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  9 

ERMM. 

Ernani,   Sig.  Gianioni;  Carlo  V.,   Sig.  DeAnna;  Silva, 
Sig.  Cherubim  ;  and  Elvira,  MME.  BOTTI. 


MADAME  ADAIINA  PATTI. 

TUESDAY MARCH   10 

IL  BAEBIERE  DI  SIVIGEIA. 

Rostiia Mill..  AIIAUSi  PATTI 

MLLE.  KM  MA  NEVADA. 

Her  first  appearance. 

WEDNESDAY MARCH  n 

LA  SOVXUfBlLA. 
Amina MLLE.  EMMA  NEVADA 

M.1IE.  V  X  KM  II -1IADI  and    JIJIE.  DOTTI. 

THURSDAY MARCH  12 

NORMA. 


MADAME  ADALINA  PATTI. 

MADAME   SCALCHI. 

FRIDAY MARCH   13 

FAUST. 

BRAND  NEVADA  MATINEE. 

SATURDAY MARCH  14 

LUCIA  DI  I.AMMERJIOOR. 

LUCIA MLLE.  EMMA  NEVADA 

Her  second  appearance. 

SPRING  STYLES. 

BUTTERICKS 

Patterns  and  J.  F.  Ingalls'  Illustrated  Book* 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington   Embroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.      H.  A.  OEMIKG, 

▲sent,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman Lessee  and  Manager, 


Saturday  Evening,  March  7,  first  appearance  of 
MISS    SELENA     ISTKLLi;    COHAN, 

Pupil  of  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Thome,  in  the  charming  play  of 

LEAH,  THE  FORSAKEN. 


Monday  Evening,  March  9,  the  great  Union  Square  success 

Three  Wires  to  One  Husband. 

A  Wild  Absurdity  in  Three  Acts. 

First  appearance  of  Miss  MOLLIE  FULLER  and  Mrs. 
SAUNDERS- 


Seats  now  on  sale. 


BALDWIN     THEATRE. 

,  GERMAN    THEATRE.) 


Sunday March  8,  188.,. 


MAGDA  IRSCHIK ! 

MAGDA  IRSCHIK ! ! 

Supported    by 
A.  ROESICKE  and  E.  LEDEHER. 


THE  GLADIATOR  OF  RAVENNA, 


A  Tragedy,  in  five  acts,  by  F.  Halm. 


TIVOL.I    OPERA    HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kkhling  Bkos Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Last  nights  of  Herve's  amusing  opera  bouffe, 
LE  PETIT  F  A I  "ST. 

Saturday  Afternoon,  March  7,  Extra  Matinee,  compliment- 
ary benefit  to  Harry  Gates  and  Hattie  Moore. 

MARITAJVA. 

Monday  Evening,  March  9,  Mozart's  grand  opera, 
MAGIC   FLCTE. 

Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents 


AUCTION. 


IMPORTANT 


Messrs.  MORRIS  A  KENNEDY  have  de- 
termined to  sell  their  present  collection  of 
PAINTINGS  by  Auction,  on 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  12,   1**5. 

The  Paintings  are  now  on  exhibition  at 
their  Art  Gallery,  No.  SI  Post  Street. 

MORRIS  A  KENNEDY. 


MRS.  GEORGE  LEE, 

Teacher  of  Tocal  Culture  and  Singing,  Elo- 
cution and  Dramatic  Beading, 

807  LEAVENWORTH  ST. 

The  perfect  methods  for  the  voice  taught  by  Mrs.  Lee  U 
of  inestimable  value  in  the  study  of  vocal  culture. 

It  establishes  a  perfect  vocal  technique,  giving  a  flute- 
like  quality  to  the  voice,  and  that  purity  and  sweetness  of 
tone  indispensable  to  artistic  singing. 

Voices  that  have  been  injured  by  the  forcing  process,  so 
much  in  vogue,  can  be  restored,  where  the  injury  has  not 
gone  too  far,  by  the  intelligent  and  natural  use  of  the 
vocal  organs  that  this  method  gives. 

Testimonial. 

"  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  give  testimony  to  the 
high  musical  attainments  of  Mrs.  George  Lee,  to  the  su- 
periority of  her  vocal  method,  and  to  her  competency  a: 
an  instructor."  Clara  Baur, 

Directress  of  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Cincinnati,  0.,  October  17,  1881. 


THE  BURR  FOLDING  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
and  closes  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows all    in    place.     Thirty   styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.   Prices  reduced.    Send 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
very  neat  and  very  cheap.  H.  II.  GROSS, 

16  and  18  Second  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


« 
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THE  FINEST 

Pure  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.    For  sale  everywhere 
Depot,  513  Sacramento  St.,  s.  F. 


GREAT  FREE 

EXHIBITION 


ICHI  BAN 


20,  22,  and  24  Geary  Street 


ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES 


JAPANESE  EMPIRE 


Established  to  Introduce  to  the  world  the  wonderful  skill 
of  the  JAPANESE  in  the  manufacture  of  USEFUL,  AND  ORNA- 
MENTAL ARTICLES  for  house  furnishing  and  decorating.  The 
public  is  cordially  invited  to  inspect  this  wonderful  collection. 
COME  OFTEN.  BRING  TOUR  FRIENDS.  ASK  QUESTIONS. 
DO    NOT    PURCHASE.        EVERYBODY    WELCOME. 

WHOLESALE     AND     RETAIL. 


20,    22,    cSfc    24    C3H 


GHIRARDELLI'S 


MADE    INSTANTLY. 

Hygienic,  Nourishing,  and    Agreeable.        For  the  Young   and  Old, 
Sick  and  Healthy. 

The  Beverage  par  excellence,  Home-made,  Fresher,  Better,  and  Stronger  than  imported,  and  being  ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE  is  DOUBLE  the  strength  of  foreign  sweet  cocoas,  and  consequently  cheaper.  One  trial  will 
convince.      Sold  by  all  Grocers  ami  Tea  Merchants. 


S.  LEBENBAUM  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  STAPLE  and  FANCY  GROCERIES,  choice  WINES  and 
LIQUORS.       Importers  o»  Furnishing  GOODS  and  baskets. 

1443  to  1449  POLK  ST.,  corner  CALIFORNIA. 


■ak 


Are  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
I  A.  I*.  Bancroft  «fc  Co.,  721  Market  St.,S.F.,  Sole  Agents. 


WILLIAM  J.  DINGEE, 

Real  Estate  Auctioneer,  460  and  462  Eighth 
Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

J.  O.  ELDRIDGE AUCTIONEER. 


Saturday,  March  7,  1885, 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  the  property,  Park  Street  and  San 
Antonio  Avenue, 

SPECIAL  CREDIT  SALE 

OF  CHOICE 

ALAMEDA 

REAL   ESTATE 

AT  AUCTION. 


46  BEAUTIFUL  LOTS!  46 

50  BY  150  FEET  EACH, 

Situated    on   Park,  Oak,  and    Walnut  Sts., 

and   Alameda,  Enciual,  San  Antonio. 

San  Jose,  and  Clinton  Avenues. 

The  Highest  Point  in  Alameda;  perfect  drainage  to  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

Each  lot  surveyed  and  numbered;  streets  graded  and 
macadamized ;  supplied  with  gas  and  the  purest  artesian 
water;  only  forty  minutes  from  San  Francisco,  with  nine- 
ty-six trains  per  day;  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  railroad 
station,  churches,  schools,  and  markets. 

Charming  View!  Delightful  Climate  1  Unusual  Terms  1 
Only  one-fourth  cash  ;  balance  in  one,  two,  and  three  years 
— interest  at  six  per  cent. 


BUILDING   LOANS. 

Parties  desiring  to  build  on  lots  purchased  at  this  sale, 
we  will  loan  the  full  purchase  price. 


Don't  fail  to  secure  Catalogue  and  examine  this  property 
before  the  day  of  sale. 
For  Diagrams,  Maps,  and  further  particulars,  apply  to 

WILLIAM  3.  DLNGEE, 

460  and  462  Eighth  St.,  Oakland,  or 

EASTON   A  ELDBEDGE, 

22  Montgomery.  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OPERA 
CLASSES 

The  finest  assortment,  Imported  direct  from 
the  best  manufacturer  in  the  world, 

LEMAIRE,  PARIS, 


For  sale  by 


\ 


H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co 

215,  217,  219  BUSH  ST., 
San  Francisco. 


THE     UNIVERSAL,     FAVORITE ! 

The  Light-running 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offer, 
which  is  equivalent  to  three 
mouths'  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  9t. 

Opposiu  Palace  Hotel,  S.  f. 
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See  tlie  "  DOMESTIC "  befare  baying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent,  89  Post  Street. 


O.  S.  l*XEl'NATIC 

LETTER  PRESS 

W  O.  G.  Wli'HSON  A  CO. 

539  Market  Si.,  S.  F. 
The  ungainly  and  heavy  screw  and  iron  press  and  its 
necessarily  bulky  stand  must  give  place  to  our  light,  port- 
able, and  ornamental  Pneumatic  Letter  Press,  requiring 
but  a  trifling  exertion  to  operate,  no  stand,  and  costing  less 
than  an  equally  reliable  screw  press.  Can  be  operated  by 
a  child  and  carried  with  ease.  Great  variety  of  styles, 
ranging  from  $10.00.     A  serviceable  Holiday  Gift. 


JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 

313,  315  1>AV1S  STREET. 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited. 
Quick  sales;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  24T5- 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHESBBKOUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOXD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

303  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


GEORGE  SORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FIGURE. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  lady  or  gentleman  should  be 
burdened  with  unnecessary  flesh.  The  radical  treatment 
prescribed  at  Dr.  Zeile's  Russian  and  Medicated 
Baths  will  remove  all  surplus  fat,  without  impairing  the 
general  health.  Rheumatism  and  other  nervous  complaints 
treated  successfully  by  medicated  bathing  at 

Br.  Zeile's,  528  Pallttc  St.,  near  Kearny. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

120  UK  ALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.       Telephone  308. 


IMIDINGEE  &  GONARD  CO'8 

BEAUTIFUL  ETER-BLOOatlNG 

ROSES 

Our  Great  Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing 
HOSES— we  deliver  strong  Pot  Plants,  suitable  for 
immtdiu.tr  bloom,  safely  by  mail  at  all  Post  Offices. 
5  Splendid  Varieties,  </onr  cfloire,  all  labeled,  for 
SI;  12  for  82;  35 for 85;  lOOfor  S12.  Also 

OTHER  VARIETIES  9.3,*  IP.  FOR  SI 

according  to  value.  SundforourNevr  Gnide«76pp 
elegantly  ill  us.  nnd  cbooee  from  over  500  finest  sortB 
Address.  THE  DINGEE  «fc  CONARD  CO., 
Bow  Growere.  West  ttrove,.Cbester  Co.,  Pa* 


JOHN    MIDDLETON,! 


14  yont  St.,  and  i\.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Mason 


Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

811,  813.  Bis.  and  S17  Market  street. 


Xoute  Braverman  &  (To. 

flfeanufacturing  Jewelers,  ano  Umportere  of  Jfine 
Matcbes,  2>iamonos  ano  otber  precious  Stones, 
Jfrencb  Clocks  ano  Silverware. 

1X9  flfcontGomer\>  Street 


Having  taken  the  Exclusive  Agency  for  tlie  Pacific  Coast  of  tlie  justly 
celebrated 

HEMME  &  LONG  PIANOS, 

I  take  pleasure  in  Inviting  tbe  public  to  call  and  examine  THESE 
PIANOS,  a  fine  assortment  of  which  may  be  found  at  my  warerooms, 
735  Market  Street   opposite  Dupont,  San  Francisco. 

£ST  The  Hem  me  dLong  Piano  Is  also  sold  from  the  Factory,  corner 
Polk  and  Clay  Streets.       Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

chas.  s.  EATON,  735  Market  Street. 


THE  SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA  HOTEL, 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CAL., 

Is  located  on  tlie  soath  side  of  tlie  Sierra  iliadre  Mountains,  one  tliousand  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

ABOVE    THE    FOGS    OF    SEA    AND    VALLEY. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  ORANGE  GROVE,  overlooking  the  beautiful  San  Gabriel  Valley. 
For  comfort,  a  pleasant  home,  good  living,  PURE  AIR,  and  sparkling  mountain  water,  it  has  no 
rival.  The  Villa  is  thirteen  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  is  reached  by  rail  to  within  four  miles, 
at  San  Gabriel  station,  where  the  stage  meets  all  trains  from  East  or  West.  General  Sherman 
says  it  is  the  most  desirable  place  on  the  continent  for  a  quiet  rest.     Address 

W.  GARDNER  COUSWEIX,  San  Gabriel.  Los  Angeles  County.  Cal. 
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FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR 


C  IGARETTES. 

Always  fresh,  clean,  and  sweet.    Our  Cigarettes  were  never  so  fine  as  now;  tbey 

cannot  be  surpassed  for  purity  and  excellence.     Only  the  purest  rice  paper  used. 
13  First  Prize  Medals  Awarded.  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


Steknway  A  Son's, 
Kranich  A  Bach. 


Ernest  Oabler, 

and  C.  Koenlsch 


M.  GRAY,  206  POST  ST., 


SA!W  FRANCISCO. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,  made  of  ONYX,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuarv  Marbles,  Monuments  and 
Headstones.        W.  H.  McCORMICjK,  827  Market  St. 


JOHN  TAILOR  &  CO. 

114,  116,  US  Pine  St. 

ASSATEKV     MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies      Also.  Druggists'  Glassware. 


WM.  T.  COL.EMA1V  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheapest— Simplest— Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
at  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  Hall  Type-Writer, 
133  California  Street,  S.  F. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationery  Booksellers, 

commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Rook  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
SOS  Sutter  street,  San  Franelseo. 


JOHN  J.  &  T.  D.  NEWSOM, 

ARCHITECTS, 

Merchants*  Exchange,  California  St.,  between  Montgomery 

and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Room  36,  Third  Moor. 


Take  Elevator 


Formerly  NEWSOM  &  GASH. 


COAL!  COAL! 


Ask  jour  dealer  only  for 

Southfield  Wellington  Coal, 

The  Cheapest,  Cleanest,  and  Best  Coal  for  Family  Use. 
If  you  cannot  obtain  the  genuine  SOUTHFIELD  WEL- 
LINGTON COAL  from  your  dealer,  apply  to 

FRANK  BARNARD  &  CO., 

609  Battery  Street 

JACKSON'S  Improved  RAKE  and  BUCK  Combined. 

Used  with  the  "ACME-1  STACKER,  or  by  partis  t 
who  do  not  use  the  Stacker,  in  hay,  grain  and  straw.  t 
They  rake  the  hay  into  bunches  from  the  swath,  i 
take  it  from  swath  to 
stack :    save  all  the  i 
labor  of  windrowingy 
and  cocking. 


77  -  ===-Price*60 

Ihese  Kakes  are  guaranteed  to  work  on  any  ground,  in 
any  kind  of  hay.  Will  work  well  in  alfalfa,  and  on  levels, 
hills,  ditches  and  hollows.  The  long  teeth  (8  feel)  pass  under 
the  hay  or  grain,  and  carry  it  clear  of  the  ground ,  not  wear- 
ing it  m  the  least.  The  hay  is  not  rolled  or  tangled.  It  is 
not  pulled  apart  and  the  leaves  broken  off  and  lost,  nor  the 
grain  or  seed  shattered  out;  and,  whether  the  rakes  are  used 
to  take  the  hay  from  iwath  to  stack,  or  to  rake  the  hay  into 
large  bunches  to  cure,  the  saving  is  VERY  GREAT.  They 
carry  from  300  to  1300  pounds  at  a  load.  They  will  not 
gather  the  dirt  and  sand,  as  does  the  wire-toothed  rake,  or 
any  rake  that  drags  the  hay  on  the  ground.  They  leave  on 
the  ground  all  the  old  stubble,  manure,  dead  grass,  etc.  This 
is  importantmstackinggrain  for  the  thieshor  or  hay  for  mar- 
ket A  ten-year-old  boy  can  drive  them,  as  they  are  guided 
lythe  team  and  easy  la  drive.  When  the  horses  back,  the 
load  is  pushed  otlautamat.calfy.  The  teeth  are  iron-pointed 
and  do  not  split  or  run  in  the  ground.  Easy  on  team.  The 
driver  s  weight  balances  load  on  wheels.  I  own  original 
patent  and  patents  on  all  improvements.  Best  Rake  in  the 
world.    Buy  no  other.     Write  for  Circular.    Address 

Byron  Jackson,  625  Sixth  St.  sa„  f».»c.5co. 


WAKEFIELD 

KATTAX  COMPANY,  644  Market  Street. 


•4-11    413  &   415    SANSOME    ST.  5.F 

►  Importers  of  all  kinds  or  Paper. 


EIGHTH  THOUSAND. 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Vol.  VII.  in  "American  Men  of  Letters"   Series.     With 
fine  Steel  Portrait.     i6mo,  gilt  top.     $1.25. 

When  it  is  said  that  this  latest  work  of  Dr.  Holmes  ii 
marked  by  all  the  vigor  of  thought,  grace  and  clearness  of 
style,  and  happy  charm  of  expression  for  which  the  "Au- 
tocrat of  the  Breakfast  Table  "  is  famous;  that  1  he  writes 
with  a  true  appreciation  of  Emerson's  character,  amount* 
ing  to  reverence,  but  not  blinding  his  calm  and  critical 
taste  and  judgment,  further  comment  seems  almost  super- 
fluous.— Neat  York  World. 


Other  Volumes  of  the  Series. 

Washington  Irving.     By  C.  D.  Warner. 
IVoali  Webster.     By  Horace  E.  Scudder. 
Henry  D.  Thoreau.     By  Frank  B.  Sanborn. 
George  Ripley.     By  O.  B.  Frothingham. 
J.  1> ni  111  ore  Cooper.     By  T.  R.  Lounsbury. 
Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.     By  T.  W.  Higginson. 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.     By  G.  E.  Woodberry. 
Each  volume  with  Portrait,  i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.35. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers.    Sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
ecelpt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
$        TRY  IT!      * 


The  Argonaut 


Vol.  XVI.       No.   13. 


San  Francisco,  March  28,   1885. 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  is  publislted  ez>eiy  Saturday, 
at  No.  2/J  Du/ont  Street,  [>y  the  Argonaut  Publisliing  Company.  Subscrip- 
tion, $4.00  per  year ;  six  mortilis,  $2.25  ;  three  montits,$  1.50;  payable  in  ad- 
vance—postage prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers  at  $450  per  year, 
or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News 
Dealers  and  Agents  in  t/ie  interior  supplied  by  tlic  San  Francisco  News  Com- 
pany, Post  Street,  above  Duponi,  to  whom  all  orders  from  Hie  trade  sltould  be 
addressed.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  s/tould give  their  old 
as  well  as  new  addresses.  Tlte  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News 
Dealer  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  Address  all  communications  to  "  Tlte 
Argonaut,  No.  213 Dupont Street,  San  Franeisco."  A.  P.  STANTON,  Busi- 
ness Manager. 
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That  there  has  been  a  serious  battle  lasting  several  days 
between  the  English  and  Arabs  at  a  ^ace  called  Hasheen 
is  certain;  that  the  English  have  gained  a  "Great  Vic- 
tory," or  any  victory,  is  not  certain.  It  is  not  quite  sure 
that  the  British  troops  have  not  been  drawn  into  a  position 
of  serious  danger,  and  one  from  which  they  may  suffer 
great  loss  before  they  are  extricated.  We  have  no  doubt 
of  the  ultimate  result.  Our  confidence  in  English  valor 
and  the  sturdy  staying  courage  of  the  British  soldier  is 
unimpaired.  The  student  of  history  has  read  the  story 
of  English  wars  in  vain  if  he  can  doubt  the  outcome 
of  this  conflict  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  British 
subject  at  home  or  here,  the  admirer  of  Beaconsfield  or 
Gladstone,  may  differ  in  their  estimates  of  those  distin- 


guished men,  of  the  policy  that  should  control  in  foreign 
relations,  and  may  or  may  not  approve  the  statesmanship 
which  has  characterized  the  later  conduct  of  Egyptian  af- 
fairs, but  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  at  home  or  abroad 
concerning  the  English  soldier.  Perhaps  "British"  sol- 
dier is  the  better  term,  for  England's  war  history  would  be 
incomplete  if  the  recorded  valor  of  her  Scottish  and 
Irish  sons  were  torn  from  her  annals.  Eliminate  from 
English  history  the  valor  of  her  Irish  soldiers,  and  the 
brightest  page  of  her  glory  would  be  dimmed.  On  the 
afternoon  of  March  23d,  General  Graham  telegraphed 
from  Hasheen  to  London  that  at  the  early  hour  of  6:15 
the  English  moved  from  camp,  leaving  the  Shropshire 
regiment  to  guard  it;  the  Berkshire  regiment,  the  Ma- 
rines, and  the  Indian  contingent  and  Guards  supporting 
them.  The  enemy  were  "  driven  from  the  ridge,"  the 
English  squadrons  "  charging,"  supported  by  the  Royal 
Horse  Artillery;  an  intrenched  post  was  formed,  guarded 
by  the  East  Surrey  regiment  and  two  Krupp  guns.  "  The 
infantry,"  says  General  Graham,  "  behaved  with  great 
steadiness";  "rebel  loss  heavy";  " engagement  lasted 
five  hours";  "the  rebels  maintained  a  steady  rifle  fire, 
retiring  slowly  from  each  position  held  by  them,  and  avoid- 
ing close  quarters."  The  British  advanced  in  hollow 
square,  and,  it  may  be  noticed  that  this  movement  in 
"  hollow  square  "  is  seldom  resorted  to  except  when  the 
acting  forces  are  seriously  threatened  and  have  desperate 
work  to  do.    The  account  continues : 

The  thunders  of  musketry  then  began.  The  enemy  soon  retired, 
some  to  the  right,  but  the  main  body  to  the  left,  with  the  intention 
of  cutting  off  the  British  rear.  The  Bengal  cavalry  started  to 
checkmate  this  move,  and  a  desperate  fight  ensued.  The  cavalry 
retired  in  order  to  allow  the  infantry  to  send  a  volley  among  the 
scattered  enemy.  The  Arabs  again  closed  up  aud  pursued  the  cav- 
alry around  the  hill,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Guards  drawn  up 
in  square.  The  Arabs  charged  the  square  with  a  yell,  but  in  the 
face  of  the  withering  fire  which  was  kept  up  were  unable  to  ap- 
proach nearer  than  within  twenty  yaids  of  the  line  of  bayonets. 

"  The  Guards,"  says  the  account,  "  were  perfectly  cool, 
joking  among  themselves  until  the  moment  of  charge." 
Of  course  they  were  cool.  English  gentlemen  and  soldiers 
are  always  "  cool "  in  the  presence  of  danger  and  facing 
death.  The  cavalry  re-formed,  charged,  and  cleared  the 
hills,  but  the  "  rebels  contested  the  ground  inch  by  inch; " 
but  let  this  fact  be  noted,  that  at  seven  o'clock  p.  M.  the 
British  troops  had  returned  to  Suakin,  seven  miles  away 
from  the  battle-field  at  Hasheen,  while  Osman  Digna, 
commanding  the  Arabs,  had  sent  a  thousand  reinforce- 
ments to  Hasheen.  Now  we  take  up  the  narrative  of 
March  22A:  "The  English  were  suddenly  surprised  by  the 
Arabs,  seven  miles  west  of  Suakin — by  a  mass  of  concealed 
Arabs."  No  one  reading  this  account  can  come  to  any 
other  reflection  than  that  this  day  was  a  disastrous  one  to 
the  English,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  an  Eng- 
lish account. 

The  English  formed  a  square  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  the 
camels,  mules,  and  horses  were  driven  back  in  confusion  on  the 
troops,  causing  a  stampede,  and  amid  clouds  of  dust  the  Arabs 
penetrated  the  south  and  north  sides  of  the  square.  Meanwhile 
the  Marines  and  Berkshire  regiment,  who  were  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  square,  maintained  a  continuous  fire  holding  the 
enemy  at  bay,  while  a  charge  from  the  cavalry  and  a  fire  from  the 
guns  checked  the  onslaught  of  the  Arabs,  which  at  the  outset 
threatened  serious  disaster  to  the  British.  Nearly  all  the  casual- 
ties were  due  to  spear-thrusts  received  in  hand-to-hand  engage- 
ments. The  Arabs  got  between  the  transport  train  and  the  zareeba, 
speared  the  men  of  the  transport  corps  and  killed  the  animals. 
They  fought  savagely,  refusing  to  give  or  take  quarter. 

The  following  account  is  probably  another  version  of  the 
same  affair,  but  all  accounts  seem  to  argue  that  General 
Graham's  troops  narrowly  escaped  a  great  disaster.  A 
series  of  disasters  means  annihilation  to  this  part  of  the 
British  army : 

Suakin,  March  23. — The  damage  done  to  transport  material  yes- 
terday was  immense.  The  Guards  and  Artillery  were  sent  to  re- 
inforce the  troops  attacked,  while  the  British  force  remained  on 
the  field.  During  the  night  camels  and  mules  were  hamstrung  by 
Arabs,  and  scores  of  camp-followers  cut  up.  The  Arabs  scattered 
about  in  the  whole  vicinity,  intercepting  native  fugitives.  The 
appearance  and  yells  of  the  Arabs  were  so  sudden  that  the  whole 
assemblage  of  transport  animals  mixed  with  natives  was  panic- 
stricken,  and  surged  toward  the  zareeba,  making  resistance  hope- 


less. The  scene  was  indescribable.  The  Arabs  glided  and  crept 
in  all  directions  among  the  animals.  The  Hadendowas  swarmed 
from  the  bush  like  magic,  and  attacked  the  zareeba  fiercely  on  all 
sides.  The  Soudanese  coolies  were  mistaken  for"  the  enemy,  and 
many  were  killed  by  their  friends.  The  Berkshire  regiment  and 
Marines  stood  firm  and  cool,  and  fired  volley  after  volley  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  naval  brigade  inside  the  zareeba  also 
opened  a  hot  fire.  The  Indian  troops  held  their  own  gallantly  as 
soon  as  they  were  able  to  close  the  square.  Eventually,  unable  to 
stand  the  musketry  fire,  the  enemy  disappeared  as  they  came. 
General  McNeil  drew  in  all  his  forces.  The  Hussars  brought  in  the 
wounded,  though  menaced  by  the  Arab  camel  force,  which  watched 
their  movements  vigilantly. 

We  are,  in  reading  the  account,  impressed  with  the 
numbers  and  the  valor  of  the  Arab  troops.  They  are  evi- 
dently well  armed  with  rifles,  well  supplied  with  ammuni- 
tion, and  are  fighting  with  caution.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
attacking  party;  they  swarm  around  the  British  encamp- 
ment, ready  to  give  them  battle  at  any  moment  and  to 
press  their  attacks  at  unexpected  times.  On  the  occasion 
above  described  the  English  army  was  barely  saved  from 
an  overwhelming  rout.  It  was  unable  to  hold  its  position, 
and  only  to  bring  its  dead  from  the  battle-field  while  men- 
aced by  the  Arab  camel  force.  So  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand the  position,  the  English  are  almost  in  a  state  of 
siege,  with  the  prospect  before  them  of  a  series  of  desper- 
ate engagements  with  a  foe  formidable  for  its  numbers 
and  for  its  determined  and  fanatical  courage. 


It  is  now,  at  this  later  writing,  fully  understood  that  in 
the  recent  engagement  between  the  English  and  Arabs  at 
the'Hasheen  zareeba,  near  Suakin,  the  English  met  with  a 
serious  defeat — were,  in  fact,  whipped  and  compelled  to 
retire  at  the  point  of  Arab  lances,  leaving  their  camp  in 
possession  of  the  enemy,  and  are  now  in  an  exceedingly 
perilous  position.  The  accounts  sent  to  the  English  jour- 
nals are  evidently  incomplete  and  incorrect.  Between  the 
lines  there  is  written  an  unmistakable  disaster.  The  fact 
that  the  English  retreated  tells  the  bloody  story.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  killed  to  the  wounded  is  improbable.  It  is 
very  significant  that  water  and  provisions  only  reach  the 
English  encampment  over  a  route  liable  to  constant  deadly 
contests  with  Osman  Digna's  soldiers.  Women,  armed 
and  equipped  as  soldiers,  are  found  among  the  dead;  few 
prisoners  are  taken.  It  is  a  war  without  civilized  rules,  in 
which  there  is  no  quarter.  The  dead,  it  is  said,  are  much 
emaciated.  This  may  show  a  bad  commissariat,  but  it  il- 
lustrates a  zeal  and  desperation  which  is  more  formidable 
than  well-filled  knapsacks.  What  a  shameful,  causeless, 
wicked  war  is  this  which  sends  a  British  army  to  invade 
the  desert  homes  of  Arabs,  and  drag  children,  women, 
and  men  to  their  defense !  There  is  not  a  statesman  in 
all  of  England  who  can  intelligently  explain  this  waste 
of  blood  and  treasure,  this  invasion  of  distant  desert  lands 
where  English  soldiers  have  no  right  to  be.  It  seems  al- 
most wicked  for  us  to  let  our  sympathies  go  out  to  these 
wild  barbarians,  against  our  own  blood  and  kin.  If  the 
London  pawnbrokers  who  have  advanced  money  upon 
Egyptian  securities;  the  bankers  and  financial  operators 
who  are  interested  in  the  gathering  in  of  their  coupons; 
the  idle  wealthy,  who  spend  their  leisure  in  England,  draw- 
ing their  revenues  from  the  sweating  fellah  of  the  Nile  val- 
ley, could  find  themselves  fighting  at  Suakin — we  could 
wish  to  every  mother's  son  of  them  the  welcome  stab  of 
the  Arab  lance.  But  with  the  men  of  Shropshire,  Berk- 
shire, East  Surrey,  the  Marines,  and  Household  Guards, 
the  artillery,  and  cavalry,  we  can  but  sympathize  when  we 
contemplate  tbem  fighting  in  the  darkness  of  night,  amid 
panic-stricken  camels,  with  naked  Arabs,  armed  with 
knives,  cut  off  from  supplies,  sweltering  under  a  blazing 
sun,  destitute  of  food  and  water,  fighting  in  hand-to-hand 
encounter  with  desperate  men  and  frantic,  famished 
women. 


The  military  operations  of  the  French  in  China  are 
scarcely  less  satisfactory.  Here  again  we  find  one  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe,  far  away  from  its  base  of  sup- 
plies, endeavoring  to  achieve  glory  by  conquest  in  a  foreign 
land,  and,  like  the  English  in  Egypt,  seeming  to  be  where 
they  have  no  right  to  be,  to  achieve  a  purpose  not  in  vin- 
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dication  of  national  honor,  and  in  no  sense  contributing 
to  national  interest  or  safety.  Each  nation  is,  with  arms, 
invading  a  foreign  territory  in  order  to  work  out  certain 
fancied  requirements  of  home  politics.  So  far,  the  Eng- 
lish in  Egypt  and  the  French  in  China  have,  at  great  cost 
and  great  sacrifice,  accomplished  nothing,  or  less  than 
nothing,  and  in  the  meantime  are  teaching  their  enemies 
the  arts  of  civilized  war  and  the  use  of  modern  arms, 
affording  them  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  arms  of  pre- 
cision and  of  being  drilled  and  disciplined  by  experienced 
European  soldiers,  till  the  Arabs  of  the  Egyptian  deserts 
and  the  populous  hordes  of  India  and  China  are  becom- 
ing formidable  and  dangerous  enemies.  Is  it  not  a  strange 
thing  that  the  civilized  world  should  so  engage  itself  in 
arming  the  savage-world  and  teaching  its  people  how  to 
fight? — that  from  the  arsenal  and  workshops,  the  gun  and 
munition  factories  of  Europe,  there  should  be  allowed 
unrestricted  intercourse  in  the  equipments  of  war? — that 
from  out  the  dock-yards  of  civilization  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
should  be  permitted  to  purchase  the  armament  of  bat- 
tle?—that  from  the  national  military  schools  of  Europe 
and  America  the  wild  Bedouin  and  the  uncombed  Tartar 
may  obtain  skilled  and  cultured  military  gentlemen  to  lead 
them  into  conflict  against  the  soldiers  of  the  nation  that 
has  armed  them  ?  Germans  are  engaged  in  drilling  Chi- 
nese coolies  in  the  use  of  Krupp  guns,  to  be  used  against 
the  French.  From  English  dock-yards  iron-clads  are  be- 
ing launched  for  the  defense  of  Chinese  harbors.  French 
gentlemen  and  soldiers  mingle  with  the  Arab  fanatics  in 
the  midnight  sorties,  when  they  steal  into  an  English  za- 
retba  to  assassinate  its  soldiers  and  ham-string  its  camels, 
and  teach  the  wild  valor  of  the  desert  to  subdue  itself  and 
fight  with  caution.  In  the  mountains  of  Afghan  the  Eng- 
lish soldier  teaches  the  natives  the  art  of  war;  they  may 
use  it  to  restrain  the  aggressive  advance  of  Russia,  or  they 
may,  as  allies  of  the  advancing  north,  be  turned  against 
invading  England.  It  is  honorable — so  considered — for 
civilized  nations,  skilled  in  manufacturing  arts,  to  sell  their 
productions  to  barbarous  people,  and  it  is  within  the  good 
morals  of  commerce  to  do  this,  although  it  is  known  that 
guns,  ships,  and  implements  of  war,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  armies  arising  from  knowledge  of  the  manual  of  arms, 
and  the  discipline  arising  from  drill  and  soldierly  training, 
will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  institutions  and  the  people 
of  the  nations  who  encourage  this  traffic  and  engage  in 
this  commerce.  Scarce  half  a  century  has  yet  gone  by 
since  this  anomalous  condition  of  things  was  permitted  to 
grow  up  out  of  the  greed  of  trade,  and  the  world  of  to-day 
stands  trembling  at  possible  results— to-day  is  looking  for- 
ward, and  calculating  with  no  little  alarm  what  may  be  the 
consequence  to-morrow.  Steam,  the  art  of  navigation, 
the  greed  of  gain,  the  lust  of  conquest,  the  ambition  of 
colonial  empire,  the  jealousies  growing  out  of  the  balances 
of  political  power,  are  keeping  the  world  in  constant  un- 
rest and  in  constant  alarm,  while  every  year  the  ferocious, 
untamed  child  of  the  desert,  the  untaught  savage  of  Afri- 
ca, the  unnumbered  millions  of  Asia,  and  the  uncounted 
hordes  of  the  north  are  being  armed  and  educated  for  re- 
sistance and  invasion,  while  the  desperate  of  our  own  lower 
classes  are  being  rendered  more  desperate  by  destitution, 
and  are  being  driven,  through  ignorance,  crime,  and  pov- 
erty, to  set  law,  order,  and  good  government  at  defiance. 
To  the  intelligent  and  observing  mind  it  seems  as  though 
this  age  was  sowing  the  wind  with  the  certainty  of  reap- 
ing the  whirlwind. 


to  found  a  money-making  industry  upon  the  credulity  and 
sensibility  of  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar.  He  may  be 
alarmed  lest  in  the  method  of  this  assumption  there  may 
be  hidden  a  conspiracy  to  entangle  his  great  estate  in  the 
meshes  of  the  law,  and  divert  it  from  the  beneficent  pur- 
pose to  which  in  his  mind  he  has  already  dedicated  it. 
Governor  Stanford  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  clear, 
sound,  and  vigorous  mind  in  a  healthful  body,  and  capa- 
ble, it  is  hoped,  of  many  years  of  useful  labor  in  public 
and  private  life,  with  ample  time  to  erect  his  own  monu- 
ment in  accomplishing  the  great  work  he  has  laid  out  be- 
fore him— ample  time  to  administer  upon  his  own  estate. 


We  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  the  almost  uni- 
versal tone  of  the  press  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
is  one  of  angry  opposition  to  the  policy  which  General 
Barrios  is  endeavoring  to  inaugurate  in  the  Central  Ameri- 
can States.  He  is  styled  an  usurper  and  tyrant,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  his  attempted  dictatorship  is  a  crime  against 
all  those  States  except  Guatemala,  and  that  he  finds  no 
support  among  his  own  people  except  that  which  arises 
from  fear  and  military  constraint.  We  do  not  understand 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Central  America  to  be  at  all  as 
reflected  in  the  journals  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
General  Barrios  is  an  able  leader,  patriotic  and  progressive, 
fully  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  has 
for  many  years  been  engaged  in  the  laudable  endeavor  to 
unite  the  five  Central  American  States  into  a  federal  repub- 
lic. For  this  purpose  and  to  this  end  he  has  secured  the 
cooperation  of  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  political  lead- 
ers of  all  the  other  States;  it  was  his  desire  to  have  this 
scheme  of  consolidation  peacefully  accomplished,  and 
it  would  have  succeeded  except  for  the  treachery  that 
came  from  the  scheming  of  certain  ambitious  politicians 
of  other  States.  Owing  to  this  course  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  assume  military  leadership  and  political  dictator- 
ship to  carry  out  a  scheme  that  is  wise  and  patriotic,  and 
conceived  for  the  best  interest  of  all  the  country.  The 
population  of  these  States  is  homogeneous;  the  territory 
is  compact  in  form;  in  climate,  productions,  and  in  the 
general  character  of  the  people  and  their  institutions  there 
is  great  similarity;  united,  they  would  make  a  republic 
that  would  take  much  higher  rank  in  the  family  of  nations 
than  they  have  ever  done  or  can  ever  hope  to  do  as  sep- 
arate and  independent  States.  We  shall  await  further  de- 
velopment of  what  now  seems  to  us  to  be  a  most  com- 
mendable enterprise,  and  one  upon  which  the  American 
people  have  no  right  to  look  with  disfavor.  It  would 
seem  to  be  both  wise  and  generous  if  the  press  would  not 
jump  to  a  hasty  conclusion  until  the  whole  matter  is  more 
fully  understood  than  it  is  now,  and  until  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  General  Barrios  and  his  friends  may  have  the 
advantage  of  their  explanation. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  communicates 
from  Washington  certain  information  concerning  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Stanford  which  all  their  friends  in  California  well 
know — viz.,  that  Governor  Stanford  is  in  the  full  possession 
of  all  his  faculties,  undimmed  by  his  previous  illness,  and 
altogether  unaffected  by  the  great  sorrow  of  his  bereave- 
ment; and  that  husband  and  wife  are  bearing  the  loss  of 
their  only  son  with  the  resignation  and  fortitude  that  be- 
comes Christian  parents ;  that  they  are  looking  forward  and 
not  backward  upon  life's  duties,  and  are  bearing  coura- 
geously life's  responsible  duties.  Nothing  can  be  more 
annoying  to  proud  and  sensitive  minds  than  to  find  their 
private  affairs  the  subject  of  public  gossip,  and  all  their 
acts  and  movements  misrepresented  by  the  vaporings  of  a 
sensational  press.  Now  that  these  parents  have  buried 
their  dead  out  of  their  sight,  and  the  respected  clergyman 
has  departed  from  California  to  the  performance  of  his 
duty  in  a  wider  sphere,  and  to  give  the  ministering  conso- 
lations of  religion  to  an  older  friend,  and  now  that  Gover- 
nor Stanford  has  entered  upon  the  performance  of  public 
duties  to  which  his  State  has  called  him,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  may  be  let  alone.  It  is  especially  to  be  desired 
that  the  band  of  curious  people  who  call  themselves  "  spir- 
itualists," and  who  in  their  ignorance  and  folly  think  they 
see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  eccentricities  of  physical  sci- 
ence, may  not  endeavor  to  identify  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford 
with  themselves  in  the  association  of  any  religious  belief. 
Governor  Stanford  has  the  right  to  be  justly  indignant  when 
his  name  is  associated  with  any  of  the  fantastic  tricks  inci- 
der1;  to  the  attempts  of  designing  and  unscrupulous  persons 


The  new  President  is  now  fairly  installed  in  his  office; 
with  his  coat  off,  he  has  settled  down  to  serious  work.  His 
secretaries  have  also  begun  their  labors,  and  the  country 
may  look  upon  the  administration  as  having  earnestly  en- 
tered upon  the  performance  of  its  duties.  And,  so  far,  of 
what  shall  the  country  complain?  The  two  jarring,  dis- 
cordant political  factions  from  California  now  in  hostile 
encampment  against  each  other  upon  "  F  "  Street  at  the 
national  capital,  snarling  over  the  bone  that  has  not  yet 
been  thrown  them,  represent  an  element  that  is  not  happy; 
they  think  Cleveland  is  likely  to  prove  a  most  terrible  mis- 
take. A  mistake  and  disappointment  he  may  be  to  his 
party,  but  not,  we  think,  to  the  country.  So  far,  his  admin- 
istration gives  promise  of  higher  and  better  things  than  the 
past  history  of  the  Democracy  has  given  us  the  right  to  ex- 
pect. With  his  Cabinet  the  country  has  no  right  to  find 
fault;  it  is  composed,  we  believe,  of  able,  conscientious, 
and — shall  we  not  frankly  admit  ? — of ' '  patriotic  "  men .  Of 
its  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  there  is  an  opinion  in  reserve, 
awaiting  and  affording  to  Mr.  Manning  the  opportunity  of 
demonstrating  by  his  acts  the  motives  of  his  administra- 
tion— a  generous  expectancy  that  sincerely  hopes  for  his 
success.  Of  the  appointments  so  far  made  there  is  not  one 
that  seems  inappropriate,  or  that  seems  to  have  been  made 
for  any  other  consideration  than  the  good  of  the  public 
service.  The  same  thing  can  not  be  truthfully  said  of  the 
opening  month  of  any  administration  since  Lincoln's.  Four 
appointments  have  been  made  to  four  of  the  leading  courts 
— England,  Germany,  France,  and  Mexico;  four  more 
honorable  names  could  not  have  been  chosen  to  fill  them; 
there  could  not  have  been  selected  within  the  republic  four 
gentlemen  who  will  give  more  certain  assurance  of  honor- 
able, dignified,  and  intelligent  representation  than  those 
named.  The  leading  mission  to  England  is  filled  by  one 
of  America's  most  distinguished  lawyers,  Mr.  E.  J.  Phelps, 
of  Vermont.  Mr.  George  H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  will  be 
such  a  representative  at  Berlin  as  the  country  will  have  the 
right  to  be  justly  proud  of.  Robert  McLane,  at  the  Re- 
publican court  of  France,  will  do  honor  to  his  country. 
Of  Judge  Jackson  of  Georgia  for  Mexico,  we  can  speak 
from  no  personal  knowledge,  but  he  is  highly  endorsed  by 
I  those  who  do.    These  are  fairly  representative  gentlemen, 


ofthe_bestin  point  of  birth,  social  position,  wealth,  and 
culture  that  our  country  affords.  There  is  no  real  reason 
why,  in  this  age  of  steam,  and  telegraphy,  and  quick 
postal  dispatch,  we  should  maintain  embassadors  abroad; 
they  are  at  best  but  imitations  of  foreign  political  manners, 
and  but  traditions  of  a  diplomatic  era  that  has  mostly 
passed  away.  It  will  be  safe  to  say  that  neither  of  these 
gentlemen  will  have  anything  to  do  within  the  four  years 
of  their  terms  more  than  to  maintain  their  country's  dig- 
nity by  preserving  their  own,  by  entertaining,  by  lending 
themselves  to  the  pageantries  of  the  respective  courts, 
and  by  giving  and  receiving  good  dinners.  We  might  very 
well  dispense  with  ministers  plenipotentiary  and  embassa- 
dors extraordinary  as  useless  and  unnecessary  things. 
Congress  has  already  dispensed  with  their  court  clothes; 
and  in  stripping  them  of  gold  braid  and  bullion,  and 
sword  and  chapeau-bras,  and  compelling  them  to  dress 
like  the  gentlemen  and  in  the  fashion  of  their  own  coun- 
try, the  office  is  more  than  half  abolished;  but  so  long 
as  we  must  have  embassadors  at  foreign  courts,  let  us  by 
all  means  have  gentlemen.  Such  men  as  Bancroft 
at  Berlin,  Lowell  at  London,  and  William  Walter  Phelps 
at  Vienna,  will  do  us  credit  abroad;  they  are  just  as  use- 
ful, and  much  more  ornamental,  than  defunct  senators 
and  played-out  members  of  Congress  whom  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  banishing  to  the  courts  of  Europe  as  an 
honorable  exile  or  comfortable  sanitarium  for  the  cure  of 
their  political  sores.  We  thank  the  new  President  for  the 
new  departure. 

Since  writing  the  above,  Mr.  Sunset  Cox,  member  of 
Congress  from  the  city  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
Minister  to  Turkey.  Cox  is  a  chronic  joker,  and  one  of 
the  funny  men  of  the  Democracy,  and  we  know  of  no 
more  appropriate  place  for  him  than  at  the  court  of  the 
unspeakable  Turk. 

Monsignor  Capel  has  gotten  into  a  scrape  by  telling  the 
truth  about  Roman  Catholicism  in  America.  Anybody 
who  tells  the  truth  about  this  church  is  sure  to  get  into  a 
scrape.  During  the  meeting  of  the  last  ecumenical  coun- 
cil, at  Baltimore,  a  wealthy  young  lady  of  the  papish 
church  conceived  that  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  found  a 
Roman  Catholic  university  in  America  where  Romish 
priests  could  be  educated,  and  for  that  purpose  donated 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars — a  very  inade- 
quate sum  for  the  purpose,  but  enough  to  serve  for  a  nu- 
cleus around  which  other  benevolences  might  gather.  At 
a  recent  dinner  given  in  New  York  by  the  Xavier  Union — 
whatever  that  may  be;  some  Jesuitical  concern,  we  guess, 
by  its  name — in  responding  to  a  toast,  "  The  Catholic 
Scholar,"  Mr.  Capel  said,  among  other  things,  that  "  Cath- 
olic education  in  America  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Prot- 
estants." Now,  although  everybody,  Catholic  or  Protest- 
ant, who  knows  anything  at  all,  knows  that  it  is  true,  and 
that  there  is  not  in  all  the  United  States  of  America  a  single 
Romish  institution  of  learning — not  one — where  a  respecta- 
ble general  education  can  be  acquired,  this  remark  kicked 
up  a  tremendous  rumpus,  and  among  others  who  got  mad  at 
it  and  rushed  into  print  to  refute  it  is  our  \ery  respectable 
Irish  Catholic  fellow-citizen  Mr.  Kelly,  of  the  firm  cf 
Eugene  Kelly  &  Co.  Mr.  Kelly  is  one  of  the  trustees  for 
the  new  college,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  "  educational  shrine 
to  smooth  the  path  for  young  men  studying  for  the  priest- 
hood." The  Rev.  Capel  has  the  sense  to  know  what  is 
entirely  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  Catho- 
lic mind,  and  that  is  that  a  "  shrine  for  the  education  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests  "  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
an  educational  institution;  that  at  such  a  place  no  sensible, 
practicable,  broad,  or  liberal  education  can  by  any  possibil- , 
ity  be  attainable.  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  may  be 
multiplied  a  thousand  times,  college  buildings  of  the  great- 
est convenience  and  architectural  beauty  may  be  provided, 
and  when  completed  it  would  not  be  a  university  of  learn- 
ing; it  would  be  at  best  but  a  Catholic  pravcr-shop,  where 
all  the  nonsenses  and  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
would  be  taught.  It  would  not  have  scholars  for  its  presi- 
dent and  faculty,  but  priests.  There  would  not  be  a  single 
profound  learned  scientist  among  its  ranks  of  teachers,  but 
instead  of  erudite  scholars  and  profound  thinkers  there 
would  be  a  gang  of  black  crows  chattering  prayers,  count- 
ing beads,  muttering  aves  and  pater  nosters.and  thumbing 
with  industrious  diligence  that  greasy  old  missal  which 
every  priest,  in  car  and  ferry,  stage-coach  and  ship,  bears 
with  him.  Monsignor  Capel  understands  and  knows  that 
the  convent  school,  the  parochial  school,  and  the  schools 
of  the  Jesuits  in  America  are  not  educational  institutions 
in  the  broad  sense  of  that  term;  they  are  religious  institu- 
tions where  children  are  taught  to  be  good  Catholics  and 
young  men  are  educated  to  be  devout  priests;  religion  is 
the  main  object,  and  education  is  of  but  secondary  impor- 
tance. This  is  the  character  of  all  modern  Roman  Catho- 
lic educational  institutions,  and  it  must  necessarily  be  so, 
for  if  religion  is  the  chief  end  and  object  in  life;  if  belief 
in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  essential  to  eter- 
nal welfare;  if  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  the  infallible  one  and 
everybody  is  subservient  to  him,  and  everything  that  lives 
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owes  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  belief  in  that 
church  is  the  only  available  road  of  approach  to  a  happy 
immortality — why,  then,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  there  is  but  one  really  important  thing  to  learn,  and 
that  is  the  doctrine  and  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  This  church  can  not  teach  the  truths  of  history 
nor  the  truths  of  science  without  running  amuck  with  the 
rusty  old  errors  of  Rome.  The  learning  of  the  church  is 
not  the  learning  of  this  age.  The  most  accomplished  and 
profound  scholar  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would, 
as  compared  to  a  graduate  of  the  learned  universities  of 
England,  Germany,  or  America,  be  like  an  illuminated 
missal  of  the  teachings  of  some  very  reverend  and  very 
pious  old  dunderhead  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  compared  to 
the  most  advanced  teachings  of  modern  science  and  the 
most  elaborate  exposition  of  modern  thought  by  the  ablest 
writer,  logician,  and  philosopher  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  Monsignor  Capel  was  correct  in  his  further  remark, 
when  he  said  "  the  Roman  Catholics  of  America  were  not 
yet  fit  for  a  university";  and  they  never  will  be  fit,  and 
can  never  have  a  learned  university  until  the  church  be- 
comes liberal  enough  to  understand  that  its  traditions  and 
teachings  and  all  its  theological  nonsense  must  give  way  to 
the  scientific  common  sense  and  common  reason  of  the 
present  age.  _ 

The  latest  from  the  scene  of  war  in  China  is  from  General 
Negrier,  informing  his  Government  that  on  the  24th  of 
March— the  day  after  the  English  defeat  in  the  Soudan — 
he  was  thrashed  at  Dong  Dang — wherever  that  may  be. 
The  dispatch  reads:  "  Unusual  efforts  made  by  us  against 
the  enemy  proved  unavailing  in  the  presence  of  superior 
numbers,  and  we  returned  to  Dang  Dong,  with  a  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  of  over  two  hundred."  All  of  which, 
being  interpreted  from  the  cautious  and  diplomatic  lan- 
guage of  the  official  bulletin  of  war  into  plain  and  rugged 
Saxon,  means  that  John  Chinaman  has  thrashed  JohnCra- 
paud — whipped  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  driven  him 
from  the  field,  and  can  do  it  again,  and  ought  to  do  it,  till 
ne  drives  the  invading  Frenchman  out  of  his  country.  The 
probabilities  of  war  between  Russia  and  England  multiply. 
The  sacrifice  of  an  hundred  thousand  of  lives  or  so,  and  a 
"ew  thousand  millions  of  dollars  or  so,  encourages  us  to 
lope  that  the  price  of  California's  wheat  crop  may  ad- 
vance a  cent  or  so.  It  is  a  bad  wind  that  blows  nobody 
;ood.    Let  us  thank  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  olla-podrida  of  last  week  was  sup- 
Dosed  to  reflect  unkindly  upon  our  good  Archbishop  Ale- 
nany,  or  Saint  Emigdius,  or  the  two  worthy  clerical  gentle- 
nen  of  the  Church  of  Rome  who  were  engaged  in  the 
jndeavor  to  secure  the  nigger  murderer  Steve  for  aperma- 
nent  engagement  in  the  heavenly  choir.    The  reason  that 
[  do  not  believe  that  earthquakes  are  caused  by  sin  is 
iimply  because  I  was  bom  and  educated  in  a  part  of  the 
:ountry  that  had  nw  earthquakes,  but  had  a  great  deal  of 
in ;  hence  it  became  more  important  to  account  for  sin 
ban  for  earthquakes.     My  sponsors  in  baptism  and  in- 
fractors in  theology  impressed  upon  me  that  the  devil 
ras  the  author  and  cause  of  all  wickedness,  and  that  hell 
ras  the  outcome  and  consequence  of  yielding  to  his  influ- 
nce.    Besides,  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  was 
iorn  and  educated,  the  student  and  teacher  who  under- 
x>k  to  explain  the  strange  happenings  of  nature  endeav- 
red  to  find  for  them  some  natural,  rational,  and  scientific 
;ason.  I  had  advanced  to  mature  years  before  I  had  even 
eard  of  Saint  Emigdius,  or  had  it  hinted  to  me  that  there 
•as  any  efficacy  in  prayer  to  the  saints.    I  had  read  in  the 
icred  scripture    Luke  xvi,  24,  the  prayer  of  Dives,  the 
ch  man,  "  Father  Abraham ,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  send 
.azarus  that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water  and 
x>l  my  tongue,  for  I  am  tormented  in  this  rlame  ";  but  I 
id  not  know  thai  Abraham  v-?.s  a  saint;  I  did  not  know 
latthe  Jews  bad  any  saints;  I  knew  that  the  prayer  was 
Dt  answered,  snd  I  knev.-  of  no -">.   'ance  in  scripture 
here  prayer  to  a  saint  ever  was  answered.    So  that  when 
came  to  an  earthquake  country,  all  this  ^-jlnj-ss  about 
n  producing  earthquakes,  and  masses  being  said  to  Saint 
migdius,  came  upon  me  with  surprise  not  unmixed  with 
credulity.    And  if  I  make  light  of  the  effort  of  the  two 
oman  Catholic  priests  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  nigger 
eve's  most  worthless  soul,  I  plead  in  excuse  of  my  want 
respect  for  that  effort,  and  lack  of  veneration  for  the 
lurch  that  encouraged  it,  that  I  have  not  been  educated 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  confessing  to  priests,  nor  that 
ey  have  the  power  to  remit  or  forgive  sins.    I  recall  only 
e  instance  in  the  New  Testament  of  any  one  confessing 
a  priest,  and  that,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  was  Judas, 
Caiaphas.    The  account  is  in  Matthew  xxvii.    Judas, 
ving  betrayed  his  Master,  repented  himself,  and  brought 
'  ithirtypiecesofsilvertothehighpriest.    Hethrewthem 
■  wn  and  admitted  that  he  had  sinned  in  the  shedding  of 
locent  blood.    And,  curiously  enough,  it  is  not  record- 
that  the  priest  forgave  him,  or  remitted  his  sin,  or  gave 


him  absolution  therefor,  but  they  did  take  his  money,  all 
the  same,  and  Judas  went  immediately  afterward  and 
hanged  himself.  Curiously  enough,  too,  these  early  priests 
were  too  conscientious  to  put  this  money  into  the  treasury, 
but  invested  it  in  a  private  speculation  by  purchasing  land 
for  a  cemetery.  If  the  early  church  made  as  much  money 
out  of  the  dead  as  does  the  modem  one — if  the  high  priest 
Caiaphas  did  as  well  in  disposing  of  his  burial  lots  in  Pot- 
ter's Field  as  Archbishop  Alemany  does  for  his  at  Lone 
Mountain  Cemetery— then  Judas  Iscariot  was  a  benefactor 
of  the  church  by  his  generous  endowment.  All  of  which, 
properly  interpreted,  accounts  for  my  irreverent  considera- 
tion of  certain  very  grave  questions  touching  the  church's 
mode  of  accounting  for  earthquakes,  the  power  of  Saint 
Emigdius  to  prevent  them,  and  the  good  taste  of  priests 
wrangling  over  the  worthless  soul  of  a  vicious  nigger  de- 
servedly hanged  for  a  shameful  murder. 


There  is  no  other  country  on  the  face  of  this  broad  earth 
where  the  Press  is  allowed  such  inexcusable  liberties  with 
distinguished  public  men  as  America,  and  there  is  no  other 
city  in  America  that  carries  this  crime  to  so  great  an  ex- 
treme as  San  Francisco.  There  are  laws  against  slander 
and  libel;  there  is  a  penalty  for  holding  men  up  to  carica- 
ture, and  for  making  them  the  subject  of  ridicule.  It  is 
as  much  of  an  offense  to  do  this  by  cheap  and  nasty  zincog- 
raphy as  by  the  use  of  offensive  and  indecent  language. 
We  do  not  speak  of  our  local  cartooning,  for  though  it  is 
bad  enough  for  the  devil,  it  is  doubtless  good  enough  for 
this  community  with  its  present  "  art  taste."  We  refer  to 
the  Post  and  to  the  Examiner— -to  these  especially,  for  the 
villainous  caricatures  that  they  continually  present  to  us 
as  portraits.  The  heirs  of  the  defunct  nigger  Jones,  and 
the  trollop  he  murdered,  ought  to  bring  suit  against  Gen- 
eral Sheehan  and  General  Backus  for  damages  for  the 
shameful  art  misrepresentation  which  were  labeled  with 
their  respective  names.  And  now  the  Examiner,  which 
has  been  heretofore  regarded  as  a  respectable  Democratic 
journal,  has,  with  inexcusable  meanness  and  unjustifiable 
malice,  chosen  from  San  Quentin,  the  two  insane  asylums, 
and  an  institution  for  the  idiotic,  photographs  of  their  most 
marked  inmates,  and  caused  them  to  be  engraved  by  the 
most  abominable  box-wood  butchers,  printed  with  the 
nastiest  ink  upon  the  cheapest  of  paper,  and  is  palming 
them  off  upon  the  community  as  portraits  of  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet.  This  number  of  the  Daily  Examiner  ou-^cA 
to  be  sent  to  Washington  at  once,  to  convince  the  President 
of  the  depth  of  depravity  to  which  the  Stockton  Conven- 
tion, now  holding  an  extra  session  at  the  "  Ebbitt"  house 
in  Washington,  will  descend,  of  the  desperate  things  its 
members  will  resort  to  for  success.  It  would  serve  this  con- 
temptible squad  of  Democratic  office-seekers  aright  if  the 
Alta  California  would  cause  the  whole  party  to  be  photo- 
graphed, engraved,  and  printed  in  the  very  worst  ink  and 
art  at  the  command  of  the  daily  press,  and  send  the  Pres- 
ident a  copy  at  the  White  House. 


In  the  more  grave  and  serious  columns  of  the  Argonaut 
there  will  be  found,  in  this  issue,  disquisitions  upon  the 
military  situations  in  the  Soudan,  the  dangerous  complica- 
tions arising  upon  the  Afghan  frontier,  and  between  the 
French  and  the  Chinese.  From  one  point  of  view,  this 
question  of  killing  people  in  war  does  not  seem  in  the  least 
degree  important.  Now,  we  do  not  mean  to  be  understood 
that  it  is  not  important  to  the  people  killed,  and  even  to 
them  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  more  than  tem- 
porary inconvenience.  Assuming  that  the  average  age  of 
man  is  seventy  years,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  he  must  step  up  to  the  captain's  office  and  settle — 
or,  to  use  a  simile  more  striking  to  the  average  Californian, 
must  pass  in  his  chips  and  climb — what  real  difference 
does  it  make  to  the  average  soldier  whether  his  goose  is 
cooked  at,  say,  thirty-five,  that  he  gets  only  half  way  along 
the  trip  and  is  switched  off  with  life's  journey  only  half 
complete?  The  chances  are  that  he  has  had  more  than 
the  half  of  life's  joys,  and  escaped  more  than  the  half  of 
life's  burdens.  His  has  been  a  merry  youth,  a  careless 
middle-life,  and  just  as  he  has  passed  the  meridian  and  has 
begun  to  hump  himself  to  the  more  serious  duties  of,  life, 
a  sudden  cloud  crosses  and  obscures  the  light,  and,  as 
chickens  go  to  roost  in  a  total  eclipse,  so  the  soldier  lies 
down  upon  the  battle-field,  thinking,  if  he  has  time  to 
think,  that  the  day  has  been  a  short  one,  and,  philosoph- 
ically, if  he  has  the  desire  to  philosophize,  that  he  is  a 
winner  in  the  race  over  the  comrade  who  must  go  further 
down  the  home-stretch,  with  all  its  troubles,  its  burdens,  its 
sorrows.  The  curious  thing  about  wars,  and  battles,  and 
soldiers,  is  that  those  who  make  the  wars  are  not  the  ones 
to  fight.  I  believe  that  this  rule  is  an  almost  universal 
one.  Casting  back  through  the  observations  of  my  life,  I 
find  no  instance  of  an  exception.  Even  at  school,  the 
boy  who  used  oftenest  to  get  his  comrades  into  a  scrape, 
was  the  sad-eyed,  solemn  little  cuss  with  serious  mug  and 
inflexible  muscle,  who  could  keep  his  countenance  while 
his  companions  all  around  him  were  catching  the  cow- 
hide and  the  ferule.    In  my  school  experience  that  fellow- 


was  a  girl,  a  curly-headed,  red-cheeked,  apple-mouthed 
girl,  for  whom  I  have  been  thrashed  an  hundred  times, 
and  toward  whom  I  bore  no  resentment  till  I  heard  she 
was  married,  and  then  I  forgave  her  when  afterward  I  saw 
her  grandchildren.  When  the  Russian  peasant  soldier  was 
fighting  in  the  Malakoff  and  defending  the  little  Redan, 
and  the  soldiers  of  France,  England,  and  Sardinia  were 
risking  their  lives  in  the  trenches,  the  pompous,  full- 
bellied  statesmen,  who,  in  defense  of  the  nation's  honor, 
had  determined  that  there  existed  a  necessity  of  going 
to  war,  stayed  at  home.  When  France  and  Germany 
— the  one  to  sustain  a  dynasty,  the  other  to  unify  and  con- 
solidate an  empire — found  it  necessary  to  engage  in  war,  it 
was  the  peasants  of  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  the  Main,  the 
Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Bayonne  that  seized  each  other 
in  the  death-grapple,  and  fought  with  no  sort  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  they  were  fighting  for.  Should  the  Eng- 
lish soldier,  now  thirsting  and  bleeding  in  the  desert  sands 
of  Egypt,  be  asked  why  he  is  there;  or  the  Indian  con- 
script dragged  away  to  the  Afghan  bills  be  asked  why  he 
is  there;  or  the  French  soldier  fighting  in  Tonquin  be 
asked  why  he  is  there — not  one  man  in  a  regiment  could 
gave  an  intelligent  reply.  There  are  two  classes  that  have 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  war — soldiers  and  tax-payers — and 
in  our  opinion  the  tax-payers  have  the  worst  end  of  the 
burden.  There  is  a  middle  class  to  whom  war  is  an  im- 
mense luxury — the  statesmen,  who  stay  at  home;  the  great 
military  commanders,  and  those  officers  so  high  in  com- 
mand that  they  must  not  expose  their  precious  lives  lest 
they  should  be  killed  in  battle;  the  commissary  heroes  and 
the  rascally  contractors,  who  are  engaged  in  stealing  along 
the,  entire  line  of  the  bloody  track  of  war.  My  own  sym- 
pathy is  confined  entirely  to  the  tax-payers,  who  stay  at 
home,  and  work,  and  pay.  We  have  had  our  wars  in  Cal 
ifornia,  and  those  wars  have  had  their  heroes — a  war  in 
Klamath !  a  war  in  Amador !  the  Modoc  war !  and  once 
our  brave  boys  have  been  sent  over  the  border  to  fight  In- 
dians in  Washoe.  We  have  our  generals — Kibbe,  Mc- 
Comb,  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  General  Backus,  and  Walter 
Tumbull.  Nearly  all  have  come  to  grief.  McComb  is 
in  State  prison ;  Barnes  is  in  the  Sharon  case ;  Backus  and 
General  Tumbull  are  sentenced  for  life  and  condemned 
to  bear  the  ball-and-chain  of  Alta  and  Post.  Add  Gen- 
eral Sheehan's  name  to  the  splendid  list  of  military  heroes 
who  have  forsaken  the  bloody  field  of  war  for  the  more 
patriotic  service  in  the  field  of  journalism,  and  we  have  a 
corps  of  editors  that  gives  promise  of  great  future  useful- 
ness in  any  direction  where  great  genius,  high  moral  pur- 
pose, and  unflinching  courage  may  be  summoned  to 
action. 

Some  young  lady  who  has  been  visiting  this  coast  writes 
home  a  long  letter  about  it  to  the  Evening  Wisconsin.  In 
the  course  of  it  she  has  this  to  say  about  San  Francisco 
society : 

Because  of  the  lavishness  with  which  the  city  entertains  on" 
special  occasions,  and  also  the  open-bandedness  of  its  earlier  days, 
San  Francisco  has  gained  the  reputation  of  extensive  hospitality 
and  unusual  warm-neartednes=.  But  it  is  now  living  on  its  past 
reputation,  for  nowhere  do  strangers  submit  to  a  more  thorough 
inspection,  to  more  comment,  and  conjecture,  and  suspicion,  than 
in  this  supposed  hospitable  metropolis.  This  exclusiveness — if 
you  can  call  it  that — does  not  arise  from  any  wise  discrimination, 
however.  All  that  San  Francisco  wants  to  know  is.  not  how 
good  are  your  morals,  or  how  long  is  your  pedigree,  or  how  exten- 
sive your  learning,  but  how  full  is  your  purse?  If  you  prove  to  her 
conclusively  that  your  bank  account  is  above  suspicion,  her  first 
reserve  melts  as  frost  before  the  sun.  Society  in  San  Francisco  is 
even  yet  crude  and  unrefined.  Three-thousand-dollar  solitaires  are 
frequently  encamped  upon  the  ears  of  individuals  from  whose 
tongue  the  native  brogue  is  not  entirely  eliminated,  while  costly 
luxuries  form  the  portion  of  many  a  man  and  woman  who  once 
kept  saloons  or  took  in  washing.  But  this  will  all  change,  is  even 
now  changing,  as  the  place  grows  older.  As  yet  there  is  little  in 
harmony  between  the  typical  San  Franciscan  and  the  American 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  former  is  distinctly  French  in  his 
tastes;  he  loves  money  and  gayety  above  everything  on  earth;  he 
does  not  wish  to  be  trammeled  by  moral  codes  or  hampered  by  fixed 
conventions;  he  believes  in  spending  as  he  goes,  in  taking  pleasure 
as  it  flies,  and  in  cutting  a  dash;  he  is  bom  old,  is  fast  at  twenty, 
and  blase  at  thirty.  Both  men  and  women  in  San  Francisco  (the 
former,  by  the  way,  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  latter— more  pre- 
possessing in  appearance  and  more  refined  in  manner)  go  in  alto- 
gether for  the  pleasure  of  the  hour,' and  take  small  stock  in  the  do- 
mestic virtues. 


To  a  Pall  Mall  Gazette  reporter  who,  after  "  interview- 
ing "  her  to  the  extent  of  a  column  and  more,  was  about 
to  take  his  leave,  Mrs.  Langtry  recently  said:  "  But  you 
must  really  promise  me  you  will  not  say  that  you  were 
ushered  into  my  boudoir  by  a  magnificent  servant  than 
whom  nothing  could  be  more  overpowering  in  the  flunky 
way;  or  that  I  looked '  as  beautiful  as  a  dream  ' — (not  at  all 
a  striking  figure);  or  that  you  found  me  in  a  room  worthy 
the  genius  of  a  Monte  Cristo,  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of 
fragrant  perfumes,  reclining  on  a  Turkish  divan,  looking 
like  the  Venus  of  Canova,  surrounded  by  spoil  gathered 
from  the  bazaars  of  the  East ,  or  that  I  chatted  in  an  inconse- 
quential way,  jumping  airily  from  Shakespeare  to  '  Lady 
Teazle,'  from  bric-a-brac  to  French  novels.  Yes.  That 
is  what  one  gentleman  who  never  entered  my  house  wrote 
for  his  paper,  and  printed  it,  too." 


Herman  Strecker,  a  stone-cutter  and  day-laborer  of 
Reading,  Pennsylv  '      .cientific 

world  as  an  authori: ,  fli(        '.>.. 

are  done  at  night,  after  his  day's  work  i?  over, 
days.    He  makes  his  own  drawings  on  stone, 
own  descriptive  mi,  er,  sets  the  type,  ari 
ing  himself.    He  has  the  largest  collection  of 
in  the  world. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    MADNESS    OF    MUSIC. 


Its  Effect  on  the  Central  Molecule,  and  Doctor  Selsam's  Cure. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  September,  1S55,  I  made 
a  call  upon  my  old  university  friend,  the  illustrious  Doctor 
Adrian  Selsam,  professor  of  general  pathology,  chief  of 
clinics,  family  physician  to  the  Grand  Duchess,  etc.,  etc. 
I  found  him  alone  in  his  magnificent  apartments  on  the 
Bergstrasse.  His  elbow  was  resting  on  a  small  black  marble 
table,  while  his  eyes  were  plunged,  so  to  speak,  into  a 
crystal  bowl,  which  appeared  to  me  to  contain  perfectly 
limpid  water.  Nothwithstanding  the  purple  rays  of  twilight 
which  effected  an  entrance  through  the  three  high  win- 
dows, which  overlooked  the  palace  gardens,  the  thin  face, 
sharp  nose,  and  peaked  chin  of  my  friend  Selsam — as  I 
now  saw  them  reflected  in  the  glass  bowl— assumed  a 
ghastly  hue.  One  might  readily  have  imagined  it  a  guillo- 
tined head,  an  illusion  which  was  heightened  by  the  scar- 
let lining  of  trie  dressing-gown. 

Raising  my  voice,  I  asked: 

"What  are  you  doing  there,  my  friend?  Meditating,  I 
should  judge,  upon  the  doctrine  of  Sangrado?  " 

But  he  met  my  raillery  with  such  an  ambigious  expres- 
sion of  countenance  that  I  was  completely  surprised. 

"  Theodore,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  this  is  not  a  sub- 
ject for  jesting.  I  am  studying  the  malady  of  your  respect- 
ed aunt,  Lady  Annah  Wunderlich.  Her  symptoms,  as 
you  described  them  yesterday,  are  very  serious;  those  ex- 
altations, those  ecstasies,  that  nervousness,  and,  above  all, 
the  exaggerated  expressions  of  the  venerable  lady  in  allud- 
ing to  Haydn's  creation,  Handel's  oratorios,  and  the 
symphonies  of  Beethoven— all  indicate  a  very  alarming 
disorder." 

"  And  you  pretend  to  have  discovered  this  in  that  bowl 
of  fresh  water?" 

"  Just  so ;  it  was  a  most  fortunate  chance  that  brought 
you  here.    I  was  wishing  for  you." 

Then,  pointing  to  a  violin  which  hung  upon  the  wall : 

"  Will  you  play  for  me  the  ' Requiem '  by  Mozart?  " 

This  request  seemed  so  singular  that  I  could  not  but 
wonder  whether  my  friend  Selsam,  like  my  poor  aunt,  was 
not  becoming  a  little  childish;  but  he,  divining  my 
thoughts,  smiled  ironically,  saying: 

*'  Reassure  yourself,  dear  Theodore,  my  intellectual 
faculties  are  unimpaired.  I  am  on  the  eve  of  a  grand,  a 
sublime  discovery.' 

"  Good !    That's  all  sufficient." 

And  taking  down  the  violin  I  examined  it  with  a  covet- 
ous eye.  It  was  one  of  those  famous  Levenhaupt,  a  dozen 
of  which  had  been  made  by  order  of  Frederick  II.  where- 
with to  accompany  his  flute — perfect,  irreproachable  in- 
struments, which  are  deemed  by  certain  connoisseurs  the 
equal  of  the  Stradivarius.  Be  that  as  it  may,  scarcely  had 
I  run  the  bow  across  the  strings,  than  all  that  I  had  heard 
in  its  praise  fell  short  of  the  reality.  The  elegance  of  the 
work,  added  to  the  exquisite  purity  of  its  tones,  transported 
me  to  the  seventh  heaven. 

"  Oh,  great,  great  master ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Oh,  sublime 
musician!  Who  could  be  insensible  to  such  grace, 
strength,  and  inspiration !  " 

My  hat  fell  upon  the  floor,  my  eyes  sparkled,  my  knees 
trembled,  I  was  beside  my  self.  Selsam,  the  crystal  bowl, 
and  my  aunt's  illness  no  longer  existed  for  me. 

Finally,  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  I  arose,  as  from  a 
dream,  from  Dr.  Adrien's  lounge,  upon  which  I  had  been 
reclining,  and  asked  myself,  wonderingly,  what  had  trans- 
pired. I  saw  Selsam  holding  a  strong  magnifying  glass  be- 
fore the  bowl ;  the  waters  in  it  were  troubled ;  thousands 
of  infusioria  crossed  one  another  in  every  direction. 

"  Well,  Selsam,"  said  I,  in  a  feeble  voice,  "  are  you 
satisfied?  " 

Then  with  a  beaming  face  he  approached  me,  and,  tak- 
ing both  my  hands  in  his  impressively,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Thanks — thanks,  my  dear  and  worthy  friend,  you  have 
rendered  science  a  valuable  service." 

I  was  wonder-struck.  "  What !  by  playing  a  piece  of 
music  I  have  contributed  aught  to  science — I?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  Theodore,  I  will  not  leave  you  in  ignorance 
of  the  glorious  part  which  you  have  taken  in  the  solution 
of  a  grand  problem.  Come,  follow  me;  you  shall  see  all 
— understand  all." 

He  lighted  a  candelabrum — night  having  fallen — then 
opened  a  side  door,  and  signed  to  me  to  follow  him.  I 
experienced  the  most  profound  emotion  while  passing 
through  several  successive  apartments,  as  though  my  entire 
being  were  about  to  undergo  some  subtile  change,  that  I 
would  now  receive  the  key  to  hitherto  invisible  worlds. 
The  candelabrum  cast  a  lurid  light  over  the  sumptuous 
furniture  of  the  elegant  establishment;  the  ornaments,  the 
pictures,  the  carpets  faded  away  in  the  shadows;  smiling 
faces  peeped  at  us  from  out  their  frames  as  we  passed  by. 
The  light  crept  in  and  out  of  the  gilding,  and  finally  con- 
ducted us  to  the  top  of  a  high  stair-case,  the  baluster  of 
which  was  of  bronze.  We  descended  into  an  interior  court, 
the  sound  of  our  furtive  footsteps  echoing  in  the  distance 
like  a  mysterious  whisper.  Several  doors  opened  upon 
this  court;  before  one  of  these  Selsam  stopped,  and  turn- 
ing toward  me  said : 

II  This  is  my  amphitheatre.  It  is  here  that  I  work,  that 
I  dissect.  Do  not  be  alarmed— Nature  parts  with  her 
secrets  only  through  the  hands  of  the  dead." 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  I  was  frightened.  I  would 
have  receded,  but  Adrien  having  passed  in  without  await- 
ing ray  reply,  I  could  not  but  follow  him.  I  therefore  en- 
tered, pale  with  emotion,  and  on  a  large  oak  table  saw  a 
corpse— the  corpse  of  a  young  man— extended,  the  hands 
crossed  upon  his  bosom,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  eyes 
open— as  motionless  as  a  clod  of  earth.  He  had  a  fine 
face.  In  his  left  side  was  a  deep  wound  which  penetrated 
the  cavity  of  his  chest.  But  it  was  not  the  sight  of  this 
wound,  nor  yet  the  sombre  character  of  the  head,  which 
most  impressed  me,  but  the  immobility — the  silence. 

"This,  then,  is  man!"  thought  I;  "inertia,  eternal  re- 
pose!" 

I  was  pondering  this  overwhelming  thought  when  Sel- 
sam, placing  the  edge  of  his  scalpel  on  the  resistless  body, 
said: 


"  All  of  this  lives — all  of  this  will  soon  revive !  Thou- 
sands of  beings,  enslaved  by  a  like  force,  will  recover  their 
independence.  The  only  thing  which  absolutely  ceases 
to  be,  in  this  body,  is  the  power  to  command;  the  power 
which  indicates  a  single  direction  to  all  these  individual 
lives — the  will!    That  power  is  there." 

He  struck  the  head,  which  gave  back  a  hollow  sound, 
as  though  it  were  made  of  wood.  I  was  shocked,  even 
though  Selsam's  words  reassured  me  somewhat. 

"  All,  then,  is  not  annihilated,"  thought  I ;  "so  much  the 
better.    I  prefer  to  live  in  detail  rather  than  not  live  at  all." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Selsam,  who  seemed  to  read  in  my  face 
the  thoughts  which  passed  through  my  mind;  "yes,  man 
is  immortal  in  detail;  each  of  the  molecules  of  which  he 
is  composed  is  imperishable ;  these  live  always  and  forever ! 
But  their  lives,  their  sufferings  are  transmitted  to  the  soul 
which  governs  them,  consults  their  needs,  and  holds  them 
subject  to  will.  We  have  sought  the_  highest  type  of  gov- 
ernment; we  presume  to  have  found  It  in  a  hive  of  bees,  in 
an  ant-hill;  the  ideal  model  of  government  is there." 

Thereupon  he  plunged  his  scalpel  into  the  corpse  and 
opened  it  completely.  I  drew  back  from  it  with  horror; 
But  he,  appearing  not  to  have  observed  the  movement, 
calmly  continued : 

"  Let  us  first  observe  the  mode  of  action  and  transmis- 
sion of  the  soul.  You  see  these  thousands  of  white  fibres 
which  branch  out  all  over  the  body;  they  are  the  nerves, 
the  highways  of  this  vast  country,  whereon  incessantly 
come  and  go,  quicker  than  lightning,  dispatches  carrying 
to  the  extremities  the  orders  of  the  central  molecule,  or 
warning  of  one  of  the  necessities  and  dangers  which  af- 
fect or  threaten  its  innumerable  subjects.  Thus  all  move, 
all  act,  all  tend  to  the  one  end  assigned  by  the  soul.  Nev- 
ertheless, each  molecule  has  its  own  task  and  individual 
nature;  thus:  here  are  the  respiratory  organs,  the  lungs; 
here  are  those  by  which  the  blood  is  circulated,  the  heart, 
veins,  and  arteries;  here  those  of  the  digestion,  the  stom- 
ach, the  intestines.  Do  not  imagine  that  they  are  com- 
posed of  the  same  elements,  the  same  beings.  By  no 
means.  When  decomposition  takes  place,  the  lungs  pro- 
duce that  class  of  insects  called  doures,  or  gourd-worms, 
who  fasten  themselves  on  like  the  leech;  their  bodies  are 
long  and  filiform.  The  intestines  produce  the  lombuct,  or 
lob-worm,  formed  of  fleshy  rings;  they  are  cylindrical,  of 
a  red  color,  thin  at  the  extremities,  and  in  no  particular  do 
they  resemble  the  gourd-worms.  The  heart  produces  yet 
another  variety,  and  so  on  with  each  organ.  The  living 
being  is  a  whole  universe  subject  to  a  single  will.  And 
rest  assured  that  each  of  these  infinitesimal  creatures  has 
an  immortal  soul.  The  Supreme  Being  shows  no  prefer- 
ence in  the  gift  of  immortality,  because,  from  the  smallest 
atom  to  incommensurable  space,  all  are  subject  to  abso- 
lute justice;  there  is  never  a  molecule  out  of  the  sphere 
assigned  to  its  capacity.  That  alone  illustrates  the  admi- 
rable order  which  prevails  in  the  universe.  Even  as  man — 
mere  particle  of  humanity  that  he  is — necessarily  obeys 
God,  even  so  does  the  molecule  act  in  compliance  with 
the  will  of  the  living  man.  Can  you  now  conceive,  Theo- 
dore, the  infinite  power  of  that  Great  Being  whose  will  acts 
upon  us  as  our  souls  act  upon  our  flesh  and  blood?  Nat- 
ure, in  its  entirety,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  God.  He 
suffers  through  it,  sees,  thinks,  acts  through  it;  hence  each 
of  these  atoms  is  imperishable,  for  God  can  not  perish  in 
the  least  of  His  atoms. 

"  But  where,  then,  is  liberty? "  I  exclaimed.  "  If  I  am 
an  enslaved  molecule,  how  can  I  be  responsible  for  my 
actions?" 

"  Liberty  is  intact,"  replied  Selsam,  "  for  the  molecule  of 
my  flesh  can  revolt  against  my  soul ;  but  when  that  comes 
to  pass  it  destroys  itself,  and  my  organism  is  eliminated. 
It  has  found  its  liberty,  it  has  also  paid  the  penalty ;  I  am 
also  free.  I  can  revolt  against  the  laws  of  God ;  I  can  abuse 
my  power  over  the  beings  of  which  I  am  composed,  and  so 
effect  my  dissolution.  The  molecules  become  again  inde- 
pendent, and  my  soul  loses  its  power.  The  mere  fact  that 
we  suffer  for  our  faults  proves  that  we  are  responsible  for 
them,  and  consequently  are  free." 

As  I  could  offer  no  reply  to  this  a  pause  ensued,  during 
which  we  looked  at  each  other  as  though  trying  to  fathom 
each  the  other's  soul. 

•  "All  this,  my  dear  Selsam,"  said  I,  finally,  "appears 
very  logical — a  superb  theory;  but  I  fail  to  perceive  its 
connection  with  your  bowl  of  water,  my  aunt's  malady, 
and  the  air  of  music  which  I  played  for  you." 

"  Nothing  more  simple,"  said  he,  smiling;  "  you  are  cer- 
tainly aware  that  vibration  of  sound  causes  sand  heaped 
upon  a  drum  to  take  the  impress  of  rapid  movements,  mak- 
ing it  trace  geometrical  figures  of  marvelous  regularity  ?  " 

"Certainly;  but" 

"  But,"  exclaimed  he,  impatiently,  "  allow  me  to  finish. 
Even  thus  does  sound  act  upon  the  molecules  in  liquids, 
whence  result  infinite  combinations,  but  always  with  this 
difference,  that  the  molecules  being  susceptible  of  motion, 
the  figures  resulting  from  them  are  inanimate ;  that  is  what 
physicians  call  equivocal  creation.  Now,  sound  acting 
upon  the  nervous  system  produces  an  electric  current 
which,  in  its  turn,  acts  upon  the  liquids  contained  within 
the  body,  whence  spring  thousands  and  millions  of  insects 
which  attack  the  organism  and  produce  a  multitude  of  dis- 
eases, such  as  deafness,  dullness  of  sight,  epilepsy,  idiocy, 
nightmare,  convulsions,  whooping-cough,  ringing  in  one's 
ears,  St.  Vitus's  dance,  nervous  colic,  and  all  those  other 
numerous  ills  to  which  women  who  are  fond  of  music  are 
particularly  subject,  and  the  cause  of  which  has  been  an 
unsolved  mystery  until  this  day.  The  insects  in  question 
are — viz.,  the  milleped,  the  parasite,  the  coleopteran,  the 
lepidopteran,  the  neuropteran,  the  hymenopter.  Allthese 
gnawers  ravage  the  interior  of  the  body  until  it  resembles  a 
piece  of  worm-eaten  furniture.  It  is  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  enervated  by  Asiatic  luxury,  devoured  by  the 
barbarians  without  resistance." 

Selsam's  description  positively  made  my  hair  stand  on 
end. 

"  And  you  believe,"  said  I,  "  that  music  is  the  cause  of 
these  disasters?" 

"  Unquestionably.  It  is  sufficient  to  see  old  musicians 
who  play  the  organ,  piano,  or  harp,  to  be  convinced  of  it. 
Your  unfortunate  aunt  is  menaced  with  ruin.  I  know  of 
but  one  remedy  by  which  she  can  be  saved." 


"And  that  remedy,  Selsam?  Inasmuch  as  lam  her 
heir-apparent  it  behooves  me  to  use  every  means  to  pro- 
tract her  existence." 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  appreciate  your  intuitive  delicacy; 
it  is  affection,  not  self-interest,  which  actuates  your  con- 
duct. But  it  is  late,  Theodore — I  just  heard  the  clock 
strike  midnight;  return  to-morrow  evening  at  ten  o'clock, 
when  I  will  have  prepared  the  only  remedy  by  which  Lady 
Annah  may  be  saved.  The  cure  will  be  radical — I  pledge 
you  my  professional  word  to  that  effect." 

"  Doubtless,  doubtless;  but  can  you  not  tell  me?" 

"To  what  purpose?  To-morrow  you  will  know  all. 
Now  sleep  overcomes  me." 

Once  more  we  crossed  the  court-yard;  he  let  me  out 
through  a  gateway  opening  on  the  Bergstrasse.  We  shook 
hands  on  saying  good-night,  and  I  regained  my  chamber, 
lost  in  the  saddest  reflections.       • 


I  found  it  impossible  to  close  my  eves  that  night;  I 
racked  my  brain  wondering  how  Selsam*  ould  expel  the 
ascarides  from  my  worthy  Aunt  Wunderlich.  This  idea 
never  left  me  throughout  the  following  day.  I  walked 
back  and  forth.  I  asked  myself  the  question  audibly,  and 
the  passers-by  in  the  street  turned  back  to  gaze  at  me,  so 
apparent  was  my  agitation. 

And  in  the  evening,  when  dining  tete-a-tiie  with  my 
aunt,  I  could  not  help  gazing  upon  her  with  an  eye  of  com- 
passion. "Alas! "  thought  I,  "  what  would  you  say,  poor 
Annah  Wunderlich,  were  you  aware  that  millions  of  fero- 
cious microscopic  beasts  are  bent  upon  your  destruction, 
while  you  are  tranquilly  drinking  a  cup  of  tea?  " 

"  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  strangely,  Theodore?  "  she 
suddenly  asked,  nervously. 

"  Oh,  for  no  reason — none  at  all,"  I  stammered. 

"  Yes,  I  see  that  you  think  me  ill  to-day.  I  look  ill,  do 
1  not?" 

"  I  can  not  deny  it.  You  are  very  pale.  I  will  wager 
that  you  have  received  some  new  music." 

"  You  are  right.  I  received  yesterday  the  opera  of  '  The 
Great  Darius,'  a  sublime  work,  a  " 

"  I  was  certain  of  it.  You  have  passed  the  night  at  the 
piano,  enraptured." 

She  became  crimson.  "What  am  I  to  understand  by 
this,  sir?    Have  I  no  longer  the  right?  " 

"  Certainly.  I  have  said  nothing  to  the  contrary.  But 
it  is  ridiculous !  You  are  ruining  your  nervous  system. 
You  " 

"  Nervous  system  ?  You  are  demented.  You  do  not 
know  what  you  are  taking  about." 

"For  heaven  sake,  be  calm,  aunt!  Anger  excites  elec- 
tricity, which  produces,  in  its  turn,  insects  by  the  mill- 
ions." 

"  Insects!  "she  cried,  springing  from  her  seat;  "insects! 
Have  you  ever  perceived  insects  upon  my  person? 
Wretch,  how  dare  you?  Insects?  Louise!  Katel! 
show  monsieur  the  door." 

"But,  aunt" 

"Go!    Go!    I  disinherit  you ! " 

She  shrieked,  she  stuttered,  her  cap  fell  off—  altogether 
it  was  frightful. 

"  Come,  come,"  I  exclaimed,  rising  from  my  seat,  "  do 
not  let  us  quarrel.  The  deuce  take  it,  annt,  I  was  not  re- 
ferring to  such  insects  as  you  supposed.  I  was  speakingof 
the  milleped,  the  coleopteran,  the  parasite— in  short,  to 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  little  monsters  who  are 
lodged  in  your  body,  and  are  gnawing  into  it." 

At  these  words,  Aunt  Wunderlich  fell  back  upon  the 
sofa,  with  arms  extended,  head  fallen  forward  upon  her 
bosom,  and  her  face  so  pale  that  the  rouge  on  her  cheeks 
looked  like  a  blood-stain. 

With  a  single  bound  I  reach  Selsam's  hotel.  Arriving 
there,  I  was  as  white  as  a  corpse.    .. 

"  My  friend,"  I  exclaimed,  breathlessly,  "the  crisis  is 
reached ! " 

There  I  stopped,  transfixed  with  astonishment.  A  large 
company  had  assembled  under  Selsam's  roof.  There  was 
M.  the  Conservator  of  the  Archaeological  Museum,  Dan- 
iel Bremer,  wearing  a  powdered  wig  and  maroon  coat;  hi 
face  was  round,  his  eyes  level  with  his  forehead,  like : 
frog's;  he  held  at  his  mouth  a  gigantic  bag-pipe,  in  the  us 
of  which  he  seemed  to  be  instructing  the  others.  Then 
was  also  present  M.  the  Precentor,  Christian  Hoffer,  will 
an  opera  hat,  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  with  his  long  leg 
lost  to  sight  under  the  table.  His  long,  bony  fingers  wei 
playing  with  the  keys  of  another  strange-looking  instrn 
ment,  formed  like  a  tube.  So  absorbed  was  he  in  the  ei 
animation  of  this  that  he  did  not  even  raise  his  eyes  as 
entered  the  room.  MM.  Rasper  Marbach  (a  director  0 
St.  Catherine's  Hospital)  and  Rebstockfdeanof  theFacul 
ty  of  Belles-Lettresj.each  attired  in  black  with  white  neck 
ties,  were  also  of  the  company,  the  one  armed  with  ai 
immense  bronze-plate,  the  other  fenced  in  by  a  species  c 
kettle-drum. 

These  grave  personages,  seated  around  the  candelabra 
some  with  inflated  cheeks,  others  with  drum-sticks  raise 
in  the  air,  all  with  serious  faces,  impressed  me  as  so  ere 
tesque  that  I  stood  transfixed,  like  one  in  a  dream.  Sel 
sam,  without  arising,  gravely  assigned  me  a  chair,  andM 
the  Conservator  of  the  Museum  continued  his  explanaj 
tions. 

"This,  gentlemen,"  said  he,   "is  the  famous  busa 
tibia  of  the  Swiss;  its  power  of  sound  is  tremendous; 
can  prolong  an  echo  until  it  resounds  above  the  brealuq 
of  the  billows.    If  M.  the  Counselor  Theodore  wishes  I. 
try  it,  I  doubt  not  he  can  draw  from  it  magnificent  sounds 

He  handed  me  the  pipes,  with  an  air  of  solemnity,  ar 
then  addressing  himself  to  M.  Kasper  Marbach: 

"  Your  drum,  sir,  is  the  most  admirable  of  its  kind;  it 
the  karabo  of  the  Egyptians  and  Abyssinians.  The  ju 
glers  have  recourse  to  it  to  make  serpents  and  bayader 
dance." 

"And  those?"  inquired  Marbach,  waving  alternate 
to  his  right  and  left  hand. 

"  Fine!— all  fine!    You  can  not  fail  to  succeed." 

"  And  as  for  M.  the  Dean,  he  has  but  to  give  a  bit 
from  time  to  time  on  his  plate,  the  famous  tam-tam,  t 
lugubrious  sounds  of  which  resemble  the  knell  of  t 
great  bell  of  our  cathedral.  ;The  effect,  under  any  circui 
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tances,  would  be  grand,  but  in  the  silence  of  a  night  it 
rill  be  superb." 
"  Do  you  understand  everything,  gentlemen?  " 
"  Perfectly." 
"  Very  well,  we  can  go" 

"  One  moment,"  said  the  doctor.  "  It  will  be  necessary 
o  advise  Theodore  of  our  determination."  Then  address- 
ng  himself  to  me : 

•'My  dear  friend,  the  case  of  your  worthy  aunt  demand- 
ed a  powerful  remedy.  After  giving  the  matter  careful  de- 
iberation,  a  brilliant  idea  enlightened  me.  What  is  her 
rouble?  Nervous  prostration — debility,  resulting  from 
he  abuse  of  music.  Good.  What  action  does  such  a 
ase  demand  ?  The  most  radical  is  to  combine  in  the 
ame  treatment  the  principle  of  Hippocrates — Contraria 
ontrariis  curaniur — and  that  of  our  immortal  Hahnemann 
-Similia  similibus  curantur.  What  is  there  more  unlike 
he  insipid  and  sentimental  music  of  our  opera  than  the 
fild,  fantastic  music  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Caribs,  and  the 
Vbyssinians?  lathing.  So  I  borrow  their  instruments,  I 
execute  an  air  ofthe  Hottentots  in  the  presence  of  your 
espected  aunt,  and  the  principle  contraria  contrariis  is  sat- 
sfied.  On  the  other  hand,  what  more  closely  resembles 
nusic  than  music?  Nothing.  Hence  the  principle  simi- 
ia  similibus  is  also  satisfied." 

The  idea  appeared  to  me  sublime.  "  Selsam,"  I  ex- 
•laimed,  "  you  are  a  genius !  Hippocrates  has  established 
he  thesis  and  Hahnemann  the  antithesis  of  medicine; 
;>ut  you  have  just  created  the  synthesis.  It  is  a  wonderful 
jliscovery ! " 

"Yes,  I  am  well  aware  of  that,"  said  he;  "but  allow 
!ne  to  finish.  I  laid  the  matter  before  M.  the  Con- 
jervator  of  the  Museum  of  Travels,  who  not  only  con- 
ented  to  lend  me  the  tam-tam,  the  busca-tibia,  the  karabo 
if  his  collection,  but  kindly  volunteered  his  cooperation 
■y  offering  to  play  the  fife  himself,  which  completes  our 
jiarmonic  improvisation  in  a  most  happy  manner!"  I 
■owed  profoundly  to  M.  the  Conservator,  in  recognition 
f  my  deep  gratitude.  He  appeared  touched,  and  said : 
"  M.  the  Counselor,  I  am  happy  to  be  of  service  to  you, 
s  well  as  to  Lady  Annah  Wunderlich,  whose  numerous 
irtues  are  obscured  by  this  most  unhappy  exaggeration  of 
msical  enjoyments  and  abuse  of  stringed  instruments. 
I  ';an  we  not  succeed  in  bringing  her  back  to  the  primitive 
nd  simple  tastes  of  our  forefathers?  " 
"  Why  not ! "  I  cried. 

" Proceed,  gentlemen,"  said  Selsam;  "proceed." 
We  all  descended  the  main  staircase.  The  clock 
Tuck  eleven.  The  night  was  dark;  not  a  star  shone  in 
:ie  sky.  A  rising  wind-storm  caused  the  weathercock  to 
reak  and  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  street-lamps  to  rattle. 
Ve  glided  along  within  the  shadow  of  the  walls  like  crim- 
lals,  each  one  concealing  bis  instrument  under  his  coat, 
irriving  at  my  aunt's  door,  1  noiselessly  introduced  the 
ey  into  the  lock,  and,  Selsam  having  lighted  a  taper,  we 
ntered  the  vestibule  in  silence.  There  each  one  took  up 
is  position  facing  the  bedroom,  and  with  his  instrument 
1  readiness,  awaited  the  signal.    All  was  accomplished 

0  far  with  so  little  noise  that  nothing  had  stirred  about 
ouse.  Selsam  gently  opened  the  door,  leaving  it  ajar; 
aen,  slightly  raising  his  voice,  said: 

"Begin!" 

I  breathed  into  my  bagpipes — the  tam-tam,  the  fife,  the 
arabo,  all  resounded  simultaneously.  Impossible  to  de- 
cribe  the  effect  of  this  wild  music.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
he  roof  of  the  vestibule  did  not  fall  through.    We  heard 

cry;  but,  far  from  heeding  it,  we  seemed  to  be  incited 
iy  a  sort  of  frenzy;  the  kettle-drum,  the  tam-tam,  re- 
oubled  their  noise  with  such  effect  that  I  could  not  even 
ear  the  sound  of  my  pipes,  whose  din  would  put  thunder 
self  to  silence;  but  the  tam-tam  was  louderyet;  its  long, 
jgubrious  vibrati  v-s  awakened  in  us  a  feeling  of  inde- 
;ribable  terror,  such  as  one  might  experience  on  the  eve 
f  a  feast  of  the  cannibals,  at  which  he  expected  to  figure 
s  roast ;  our  hair  stood  on  end — the  trumpet  of  the  last 
ldgment  sounding  the  resurrection  could  not  produce  a 
lore  tragic  effect.  Twenty  times  Selsam  called  to  us  to 
j:op.  We  were  deaf;  a  sort  of  diabolical  frenzy  had  taken 
ossession  of  us.  Finally,  exhausted,  out  of  breath,  and 
nable  longer  to  stand,  so  fatigued  were  we,  the  horrible 
lmult  ceased  of  itself!    Then  Selsam,  raising  his  finger, 

hispered : 

"  Silence !    Listen ! " 

But  our  tingling  ears  could  not  detect  the  least  sound. 
iter  a  moment,  the  doctor,  slightly  anxious,  pushed  open 
-  le  door  and  entered  the  chamber  to  observe  the  effect  of 
is  remedy.  We  impatiently  awaited  his  return.  His 
rotracted  absence  made  me  uneasy,  and  I  was  about  to 
ivestigate  the  cause  of  it  when  he  re-appeared,  as  pale  as 

ghost.    He  looked  at  us  strangely. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  we  will  depart!" 

"  But  what  is  the  result  of  the  experiment,  Selsam?  " 

1  I  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm;  he  turned  away  abruptly, 
id  replied: 

"  Well"  (hesitatingly),  "she  is  dead!" 
"  Dead ! "  I  cried,  recoiling. 

"Yes;  the  electrical  commotion  was  too  violent;  it  has 
;stroyed  the  ascarides,  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  also  de- 
royed  the  central  molecule.  However,  this  proves  noth- 
g  against  my  discovery;  quite  the  contrary.  Your  aunt 
ed  cured ! " 
And  he  walked  out. 

We  followed  him,  pale  with  terror.  Once  in  the  street 
e  dispersed  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  without  exchanging 
word;  the  denoiiment  of  our  adventure  had  terrified  us. 
On  the  morrow  the  whole  city  learned  that  Lady  Annah 
underlich  had  died  suddenly.  The  neighbors  and  serv- 
its  pretended  to  have  heard  strange,  unusual,  terrible 
)ises,  but  as  there  happened  to  have  been  a  violent  storm 
at  night,  the  police  did  not  investigate  the  matter.  More- 
er,  the  physician  called  in  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
:ath,  declared  that  Lady  Annah  Wunderlich  had  died  by 
stroke  of  apoplexy  while  playing  the  final  page  of  "  The 
reat  Darius."  She  was  found  seated  in  an  arm-chair  be- 
re  the  piano.— Translated  fur  the  Argonaut  from  tin 
-ench  of  Erckmann-Chatrian  by  Sallie  Ritchie  Heath. 

Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  the  London  book-seller,  has 
ibles  on  sale  at  prices  up  to  $25,000. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

In  the  Mission  Garden. 

(1865.) 

FATHER.  FELIPE. 

I  speak  not  the  English  well,  but  Pachita 
She  speak  for  me;  is  it  not  so,  my  Pancha? 
Eh,  little  rogue?    Come,  salute  me  the  stranger 
Americano. 

Sir,  in  my  country  we  say,  "Where  the  heart  is 
There  live  the  speech."    Ah!  you  not  understand?    So! 
Pardon  an  old  man — what  you  call  "ol1  fogy"— 
Padre  Felipe' 

Old.  senor,  old!  just  so  old  as  the  Mission. 

You  see  that  pear-tree?    How  old  you  think,  senor? 

Fifteen  year?    Twenty?    Ah,  senor,  just  fifty 

Gone  since  1  plant  him. 

You  like  the  wine?    It  is  some  at  the  Mission, 
Made  frojn  the  grape  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred. 
All  the  same  time  when  the  earthquake  he  come  to 
San  Juan  Bautista. 

But  Pancha  is  twelve,  and  she  is  the  rose-tree; 
And  I  am  the  olive,  and  this  is  the  garden. 
And  Pancha  we  say,  but  her  name  is  Francisca— 
Same  like  her  mother. 

Eh,  you  knew  htr  t    No?    Ah!  it  is  a  story— 
But  I  speak  not,  like  Pachita,  the  English. 
So?    If  I  try,  you  will  sit  here  beside  me, 

And  shall  not  laugh,  eh? 

■When  the  American  come  to  the  Mission 
Many  arrive  to  the  house  of  Francisca. 
One — he  was  fine  man — he  buy  the  cattle 

Of  Jose  Castro. 

So! — he  come  much,  and  Francisca  she  saw  him; 
And  it  was  love — and  a  very  dry  season — 
And  the  pears  bake  on  the  tree — and  the  rain  come, 
But  not  Francisca — 

Not  for  one  year;  and  one  night  I  have  walk  much 
Under  the  olive-tree,  when  comes  Francisca — 
Comes  to  me  here,  with  her  child,  this  Francisca — 
Under  the  olive-tree. 

Sir,  it  was  sad— but  I  speak  not  the  English- 
So! — she  stay  here,  and  she  wait  for  her  husband. 
He  come  no  more,  and  she  sleeps  on  the  hill-side: 
There  stands  Pachita. 

Ah!  there's  the  Angelus.    Will  you  not  enter? 
Or  shall  you  walk  in  the  garden  with  Pancha? 
Go,  little  rogue — stt — attend  to  the  stranger. 
Adios,  senor. 

Pachita  {briskly) 

So,  he's  been  telling  that  yarn  about  mother! 
Bless  you,  he  tells  it  to  every  stranger. 
Folks  about  yer  say  the  old  man's  my  father. 

What's  your  opinion? 

—ttrtt  Harte. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise, 


A  Scout's  Soliloquy. 

[The  following  verses  were  received  from  the  Indian  country,  where  they 
were  composed  by  a  eentleman  attached  to  a  command  there  who  has  the  Pro- 
tean qualifications  of  guide,  scout,  newspaper  correspondent,  hunter,  and,  as 
will  be  seen,  poet.] 

TO  A  PAPPOOSE. 

Lo!  by  the  lodge  door  stands  a  smockless  Venus. 
Unblushing  bronze,  she  shrinks  not,  having  seen  us, 
Though  there  is  naught  but  tall  rye  grass  between  us. 

She  hath  no  polonaise,  no  Dolly  Varden, 
Yet  she  looks  not  afraid,  nor  asketh  pardon; 
Fact  is,  she  doesn't  care  a  copper  "  farden." 

All  unabashed,  unhaberdashed,  unheeding, 

No  Medicean  charmingly  receding, 

But  quite  unconscious  of  improper  breeding. 

Ah !  yet  her  age  her  reputation  spareth ; 
At  three  years  old  pert  Venus  little  careth. 
She  puts  her  hands  upon  her  hips  and  stareth. 

Was  ever  seen  so  dark,  so  bright  an  iris? 

Where  sweep  of  light  and  phantom  play  of  fire  is, 

And  not  a  soupcon  of  a  wild  desire  is. 

Could  boundaries  be  nearer,  posture  meeker? 
Could  bronze  antique  or  terra  cotta  beat  her? 
Saw  ever  artist  anything  completer? — 

'Tis  well;  it  speaks  of  Eden  ere  came  sin  in, 

Or  any  ray  of  consciousness  or  linen. 

Or  anything  else  that  one  could  stick  a  pin  in. 

Oh,  swarthy  statuette,  hast  thou  no  notion 
That  life  is  fire  and  war  and  wild  commotion — 
A  burning  bush,  a  chafed  and  raging  ocean? 

Hast  thou  no  notion  of  what  is  beiore  thee? 
Of  who  shall  envy  and  who  shall  adore  thee? 
Or  who  the  dirty  Siwash  ruling  o'er  thee? 

Die  young,  for  mercy's  sake!  If  thou  grow  older 
Thou  shaft  get  lean  of  calf  and  sharp  of  shoulder, 
And  daily  greedier  and  daily  bolder. 

Just  such  another  as  the  dam  who  bore  thee, 
That  haggard  Sycorax  now  bending  o'er  thee; 
Oh,  die  of  something  fatal,  I  implore  thee! 

Who  knows  but  in  Time's  whimsical  gradations — 

Say  in  a  score  or  two  of  genepations — 

We  two  may  swap  respective  hues  and  stations? 

Methinks  I  see  thee  suddenly  grow  bigger. 
White  in  the  face  and  statelier  in  figure. 
And  I  a  miserable  little  "Digger.'* 

Should  this  be  thus! — But  come!  no  moralizing, 
Approach  not  thou  my  humpy  poetizing, 
Spare  thine  iambics  and  apostrophizing. 

Let  subtle  Nature,  if  it  suits  ber,  rack  me, 

Big  "  Diggers  "  whack  me  and  misfortune  hack  me, 

And  anguish  hoist  me  to  her  highest  acme. 

Withhold  from  me  thine  incidental  curses, 
Nor  spare  the  smallest  of  thy  scanty  mercies; 
But  put  me  not,  oh,  put  me  not  in  verses! 

She  grins,  she  heedeth  not  advice  or  warning, 

Alike  philosophy  and  triplets  scorning. 

Adieu  then,  ta-ta,  fare  thee  well,  good-morning. 


A  famous  dean  was  once  at  dinner,  when  just  as  the 
cloth  was  removed,  the  subject  of  discourse  happened  to 
be  that  of  extraordinary  mortality  among  lawyers.  "  We 
have  lost,"  said  a  gentleman,  "  not  less  than  six  eminent 
barristers  in  as  many  months."  The  dean,  who  was  quite 
deaf,  rose  as  his  friend  finished  his  remarks,  and  gave  the 
company  grace — "  For  this  and  every  other  mercy,  make 
us  truly  thankful." 


General  Ben  Butler  was  delivering  a  speech  at  Grinnell, 
Iowa,  in  the  last  Presidential  campaign,  when  some  par- 
ties ascended  a  tree  overlooking  the  speaker's  stand. 
When  the  General  began  his  address  they  lowered  over 
his  head  a  string,  from  which  a  spoon  dangled.  Without 
showing  the  slightest  embarrassment,  General  Butler,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  dangling  spoon,  clutched  it  and  placed 
it  in  his  pocket,  remarking,  "  Why,  that's  the  one  I  didn't 
get." 

A  Scotch  exchange  tells  of  a  fellow-countryman  who 
started  a  newspaper  in.  1S40,  stopped  it  in  a  few  months 
without  a  word  of  explanation,  and  started  it  again  in  1850, 
with  the  remark:  "Since  the  publication  of  our  last  paper 
nothing  of  importance  has  occurred  in  the  political  world," 
and  remarks  that  he  was  probably  related  to  the  one  who 
was  riding  with  his  groom.  When  crossing  a  bridge  he 
asked:  "John,  do  you  like  mutton?"  "Yes,  sir.'  A 
year  afterward,  when  crossing  the  same  bridge,  the  master 
asked:  "How?"    "  Roasted,  sir." 

A  New  York  firm  applied  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  some 
years  before  he  became  President,  as  to  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  some  of  his  neighbors.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Yours  of  the  10th  instant  received.  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  ,  and  know  his  circumstances. 

First  of  all,  he  has  a  wife  and  baby;  together  they  ought 
to  be  worth  $50,000  to  any  man.  Secondly,  he  has  an  of- 
fice in  which  there  is  a  table  worth  $1.50,  and  three  chairs 
worth,  say  $1.  Last  of  all,  there  is  in  one  comer  a  large 
rat-hole  which  will  bear  looking  into.  Respectfully  yours, 
A.  Lincoln." 

♦ — 

An  unpopular  Jew,  who  had  somehow  managed  to  be- 
come a  member  of  an  exclusive  West  End  club,  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  his  fellow-clubmen  by  continually 
swaggering  on  the  steps  at  the  entrance.  One  day,  soon 
after  he  had  taken  up  his  position,  a  Major  X ,  in  pass- 
ing him,  said :  "  I  say,  Isaacs,  I  could  get  up  a  subscription 
of  five  hundred  pounds  for  you  in  the  club  if  you  would  only 

take  your  name  off  the  books."    So  M went  off  to  a 

friend  of  his,  Q ,  and  said :  "What  do  you  think,  Q ? 

I  have  been  grossly  insulted  by  Major  X .    He  said 

that  if  I  would  take  my  name  off  the  club-books  he  would 
get  up  a  subscription  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  me. 

What  would  you  do?"    "  Well,"  replied  Q ,  "if  I 

were  you,  I  would  not  take  it;  stand  out,  and  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  you  got  a  thousand." 


The  minister  of  Douglas,  in  Clydesdale,  was  one  day 
dining  with  a  large  party  where  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine 
and  some  lawyers  were  present.  A  dish  of  water-cresses 
being,  according  to  th»  fashion  of  the  period,  handed  round 
after  dinner,  the  minister,  who  was  excessively  fond  of 
vegetables,  helped  himself  much  more  largely  than  any 
other  person,  and,  as  he  ate  with  his  fingers  with  a  peculiar 
voracity  of  manner,  Mr.  Erskine  was  struck  with  the  idea 
that  he  resembled  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  state  of  condem- 
nation. Resolved  to  give  the  minister  a  hit  for  the  gross- 
ness  of  his  taste  and  manner  of  eating,  the  wit  addressed 
him  with :  "  Doctor,  ye  bring  me  in  mind  of  the  great  king 
Nebuchadnezzar,"  and  the  company  were  beginning  to 
titter  at  the  ludicrous  allusion,  when  the  reverend  devourer 
of  cresses  repled:  "Ay,  do  I  mind  ye  o' Nebuchadnezzar? 
That'll  be  because  I  am  eating  among  the  brutes,  then ! " 


During  a  period  of  political  agitation  a  stranger  arrived  in 
Magdeburg,  where,  on  applying  to  the  authorities,  he  ob- 
tained a  permit  or  ticket  of  residence.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  the  town  before  he  became  aware  that  his  steps  were 
being  dogged  by  a  man  in  blue  uniform.  He  bore  it  for 
days,  but  at  last  said  to  the  spy:  "Sir,  do  you  wish  to 
drive  me  mad?  Why  do  you  pursue  me  in  this  way?" 
"  I  am  a  detective,  and  my  instructions  are  not  to  lose 
sight  of  you,"  was  the  quiet  answer.  "  Why,  what  fault 
have  the  police  to  find  with  me?  "  shouted  the  stranger  in 
the  greatest  excitement;  "my  passport  is  in  order,  here 
is  my  ticket  of  residence ;  lam  a  citizen  of  Berlin;  why  do 
you  follow  me  about?"  "  It  states  in  your  passport,"  was 
the  reply,  "  that  you  were  going  to  reside  here  for  pleas- 
ure; that  looked  suspicious,  as  it  is  the  first  time  any  one 
came  to  reside  in  Magdeburg  for  pleasure." 


A  Parisian  journal  tells  the  story  of  a  beggar,  who  pre- 
sented himself  regularly  at  a  certain  coffee-house  with  a 
clarionet  under  his  arm.  "Will  you  allow  me,  gentle- 
men," said  he,  in  a  humble  tone  of  voice,  "  to  play  a  tune? 
I  am  only  an  amateur,  and  if  you  prefer  giving  me  a  trifle, 
I  will  spare  you  the  annoyance  of  listening  to  me."  Every 
one  felt  at  once  for  a  few  stray  coppers,  and  the  musician 
departed  with  a  profound  reverence.  This  he  repeated 
several  evenings  in  succession.  At  last,  one  evening,  a 
young  man,  who  had  never  failed  to  contribute  to  the  wants 
of  the  itinerant  musician,  asked  him  in  a  friendly  manner 
to  give  him  a  tune,  let  it  be  good  or  bad ;  he  wanted  to 
hear  him.  "  But  I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  shall  disappoint  you." 
"Never  mind  that;  give  us  a  tune."  "  But  1  am  a  very 
poor  player,  and  I  have  a  very  poor  instrument."  "  No 
matter  for  that;  I  want  to  hear  you."  "Well,  sir,  since 
you  insist  upon  it,"  said  the  poor  man,  "  I  will  tell  you 
that  I  don't  play  at  all;  I  carry  this  clarionet  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  threatening  the  people  with  my  perform- 
ance.' 


1  ii  ii 


A  H  U  U  IN  A  U    1 


■FLANEUR"    AT    THE    EXPOSITION. 


He  Compares  it  with  the  Centennial. 


There  is  a  division  of  opinion  here  about  the  excellence 
of  the  Exposition.  The  question  most  frequently  asked 
is  whether  it  is  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Philadelphia 
great  show  in  '76.  It  was  not  a  short  time  ago,  but  now  it 
is  in  most  respects,  as  improvements  are  going  on  constant- 
ly. If  the  management  had  had  as  complete  a  show  here 
two,  or  even  one  month  ago  as  they  have  now,  the  Expo- 
position  would  have  been  less  of  a  financial  failure.  They 
are  improving  it  every  day,  and  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
reach  a  point  of  tolerable  perfection  a  little  later  on— 
about  the  time  it  is  to  close. 

The  reason  of  the  great  success  of  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  can  be  easily  traced  to  its  novelty.  At  that 
time  the  residents  of  most  of  the  big  cities  found  Machin- 
ery Hall  a  wonderful  place.  They  had  been  brought  up 
in  twenty  by  sixty  feet  houses,  were  accustomed  to  the 
compact  and  orderly  arrangement  of  everything  in  the  big 
towns,  and  they  were  fascinated  by  the  unusual  spectacle 
of  a  mile  or  so  of  machinery,  running  easily,  in  every  di- 
rection from  the  big  Corliss  engine.  Crowds  of  people 
whose  attire  showed  plainly  that  they  were  from  the  East- 
ern cities  leaned  for  hours  on  the  brass  railing  which  sur- 
rounded the  big  engine,  and  watched  its  silent  and  phan- 
tom-like movements  with  a  species  of  interest  closely 
approaching  awe.  The  men  who  cut  Chinese  and  other 
puzzles  out  of  blocks  of  solid  wood,  with  a  scroll-saw, 
were  honored  by  the  rapt  attention  of  hundreds  of  spec- 
tators, and  I  distinctly  remember  with  what  feverish  haste 
I  rushed  to  join  the  throng  of  sight-seers  who  surrounded 
the  old  man  who  cut  rings  on  a  wooden  cup,  at  the  lathe. 
Then,  too,  the  glass-blowers  were  novel,  and  accordingly 
attractive.  All  these  things  were  interesting  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  they  are  not  in  New  Orleans.  A  lonely  man 
works  the  whizzing  saw  through  the  intricacies  of  the 
wooden  puzzle;  the  gray-bearded  artisan  at  the  lathe  turns 
out  ring  after  ring  unapplauded ;  and  the  glass-blowers  blow 
on  without  the  encouragement  of  the  multitudes.  The 
machinery,  though  quite  as  extensive  here  as  at  the  Expo- 
sition of  '76,  is  much  neglected. 

The  exhibits  of  foreign  governments  here  are,  in  most 
instances,  meagre,  unsatisfactory,  and  commonplace. 
They  can  not  compare,  in  any  way,  with  those  at  the 
former  show.  There  are  some  odd  bronzes  from  Russia, 
and  some  interesting  bits  from  Belgium,  but  nothing  from 
other  countries  that  chain  the  attention  of  visitors.  Our 
own  Government  has  sent  some  thrilling  views  of  the 
White  House,  a  lot  of  old  models  from  the  Patent  Office, 
and  a  few  wooden  ships  and  cannons.  There  is  also  a 
photograph  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  All  the  Gov- 
ernment exhibits  strike  the  casual  observer  as  being  "  left 
over"  after  the  Centennial,  and  sent  down  here  in  a  per- 
functory and  careless  way.  Instead  of  having  a  number 
of  State-houses,  or  cottages,  as  was  the  case  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  management  has  collected  all  the  State  exhibits 
into  one  big  building.  This  has  been  variously  criticised. 
While  there  was  something  novel  and  exclusive  about  the 
Philadelphia  plan,  it  was  not  so  comfortable  as  it  is  here, 
where  one  may  see  the  contributions  of  the  various  States 
without  going  out  of  the  building.  Where  a  climate  is  as 
treacherous  as  it  is  here,  this  is  a  matter  of  importance. 

The  exhibits  in  this  building  are  well  worth  seeing,  and- 
there  are  many  visitors  who  consider  it  the  most  attractive 
place  on  the  grounds.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
extraordinary  vegetable  products  of  nature  are  especially 
pleased. 

It  is  the  main  building,  however,  which  forms  the  back- 
bone of  the  Exposition.  It  will  be  necessary,  right  here, 
to  remark  that  this  building  covers  thirty-three  acres  of 
ground.  This  statement  meets  the  eye  on  every  litho- 
graph, placard,  and  sign,  stares  at  you  from  circulars,  hand- 
bills, and  dodgers,  and  rings  in  your  ears  continually,  and 
yet  it  conveys  absolutely  nothing  to  the  average  city  man 
as  to  the  size  of  the  building.  When  I  first  encountered 
the  thirty-three-acre  slogan,  I  felt  at  sea.  How  big  is  a 
plat  of  ground  comprised  of  thirty-three  acres?  The  main 
building  should  be  measured  by  the  mile  or  fraction  there- 
of. It  is  big,  rambling,  flimsy-looking,  and  it  stretches  it- 
self over  an  extraordinary  space.  It  looks  like  an  elderly 
brother  of  the  main  building  at  the  Exposition  of  1876. 

Here,  again,  the  element  of  novelty  is  missing.  There 
are  the  same  big  show-cases  filled  with  silverware,  cologne, 
jewelry,  or  fine  fabrics,  numerous  stands  showing  pipes, 
soap,  books,  thread,  china,  glass,  ink,  snuff,  wire,  baking- 
powder,  crackers,  and  every  other  commodity  known  to  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  candlestick-maker,  arranged  in 
various  forms  and  presided  over  by  young  men  and  women. 
It  is  generally  precisely  similar  to  Philadelphia's  effort,  ex- 
cept that  the  girls  here  are  not  so  pretty  as  they  were  in  the 
North. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  calmly  of  what  they  term  the  art 
gallery  here.  Have  you  ever  observed  what  rancor  and 
rage  is  stirred  up  by  an  art  criticism,  be  it  fair,  maudlin, 
fulsome,  grotesque,  or  bitter?  Who  is  ever  so  mercilessly 
berated  as  an  art  critic,  with  the  exception  of  the  chairman 
of  a  hanging  committee?  When  a  man  admits  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  painting  except  that  he  is  rather  fond  of 
looking  at  a  wicked  Bouguereau,  he  is  regarded  by  every 
one  else  as  a  dolt  whom  it  would  be  silly  to  waste  time 
upon.  But  let  the  same  man  remark  casually  that  helikes 
Verbockhoven's  sheep  or  admires  the  detail  of  Meissonnier, 
and  he's  in  for  it  from  every  quarter.  People  grow  hot 
over  Wagner's  claim  to  embody  everything  that  is  great  in 
music  in  his  works,  but  their  warmth  over  music  is  noth- 
ing to  the  state  they  are  thrown  into  when  painting  comes 
up  for  discussion.  1  once  knew  two  girls  in  New  York 
who  grew  cold,  reserved,  and  scrupulously  polite  toward 
one  another  in  three  minutes  over  a  casual  remark  of  one 
that  David  Johnson  was  unapproachable  at  painting  quiet 
bits  of  woodland  scenery.  Mr.  Johnson — it  is  not  East- 
man Johnson — an  agreeable  gentleman  who  resembles 
Charley  Wyndham  somewhat,  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  surprised  at  the  bitterness  of  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed the  mention  of  his  name — unless,  indeed,  he  has 
grown  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing. 


I  recall  another  instance  of  the  bitterness  which  is  al- 
most sure  to  result  from  art  discussion.  One  day  in  New 
York  1  dropped  into  an  art  store  opposite  the  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick, on  Fifth  Avenue,  which  nearly  always,  has  a  picture 
worth  seeing.  This  time  it  happened  to  be  Toby  Rosen- 
thal's "  Immolation  of  Constance  de  Beverley."  I  had  just 
dropped  into  a  seat  in  front  of  it,  when  there  was  a  rustle 
of  silk,  a  delicate  pattering  of  boots,  and  the  swish  of  in- 
numerable beads,  jet  fronts,  and  the  like.  Well,  yes,  I 
did  look  around,  and  I  saw  four  girls  coming  down  the 
shop  toward  the  little  gallery  where  Rosenthal's  picture 
was  on  view.  They  sailed  in  chattering  cleverly  about  a 
woman  they  had  just  seen  driving  to  the  park  with  two 
men  up  behind,  and  they  stared  at  the  solitary  occupant 
of  the  room  with  the  scorn  which  a  business  suit  and  an 
unshaven  mug  naturally  inspired  in  such  a  place  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  call  it  the  "  morning,"  so 
as  to  be  English.  Down  here  it  is  "  evening  "  after  twelve 
o'clock  noon.  I  presume  in  Madagascar  it  is  "  twilight " 
all  day  long.  I  should  think  that  traveled  men  would  get 
somewhat  mixed  concerning  the  time.  Well,  the  first  of 
the  four  girls  raised  her  glasses,  with  a  very  fashionable 
crook  of  the  wrist  and  allowed  her  big  eyes  to  rest  on  the 
picture  for  a  moment  while  she  touched  her  hair  coquet- 
tishly  with  her  left  hand. 

"  So  that's  Toby  Rosenthal,  is  it?  "  she  said,  briskly. 

"  Constance  is  perfectly  balanced,"  said  a  plump,  little 
girl  with  a  beautiful  face. 

"  Constance?"  said  the  first,  inquiringly. 

"  Miss  de  Beverly  in  the  foreground  there,"  said  the  lit- 
tle one,  gravely. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  first,  with  a  bit  of  a  smile;  and  then, 
a  moment  later,  she  remarked,  oracularly :  "  The  coloring 
is  bazaar,  extremely  bazaar." 

"  How  absurd ! "  from  the  little  one ;  "  Toby  Rosenthal's 
color,  though  bold,  is  admitted  by  everybody  to  even — er 
— out-Reuben  Reuben,  you  know." 

The  other  one  dropped  her  eyes  upon  her  plump  com- 
panion, and  met  a  pair  of  eyes  just  as  big  and  plainly  bel- 
ligerent, staring  straight  up  at  her.  There  was  a  moment 
of  silence  so  intense  that  I  fancied  I  could  hear  one 
of  the  monks  in  the  picture  wink.  I  stifled  a  cough  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  bursting  a  blood  vessel,  and  tried  to 
look  bored.  The  other  two  girls  looked  at  their  com- 
panions with  expressions  of  mild  reproof.  Then  the  first 
speaker  raised  her  eyebrows  slightly,  and  remarked  to  the 
picture-frame : 

"  What  a  curious  effect  a  winter  in  Rome  has  upon  " 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,  Madelaine,  you  need  not  be  disagree- 
able just  because  I  differ  " 

"  Why,  my  dear  " 

"  You  dispose  of  everything  with  such  an  air  of  entire 
confidence  " 

At  this  point  there  was  a  chorus  of  quiet  protestations, 
explanations,  and  rebukes  uttered  in  whispers,  while  I 
stared  at  the  monk,  hung  on  to  the  head  of  my  cane,  and 
attempted  to  look  rapt  instead  of  bored.  The  whis- 
pering went  on  excitedly  some  time,  and  then  the  party 
moved  rapidly  away,  while  the  pallid  monk  smiled  slightly 
on  the  girl  who  had  damned  Toby  Rosenthal's  color.  But 
a  warm  personal  friendship  was  ruptured  forever,  and  a 
"  morning  "  walk  rendered  a  failure. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  object  to  writing  any  criticism 
of  the  alleged  art  galleryhere.  I  am  the  slave  of  conven- 
tionality, and  I  fear  it  would  cause  remark  if  I  should  say 
that  I  have  never  seen,  even  in  cheap  auction-places,  so 
worthless  a  collection  of  daubs  as  these;  that  laughably 
ill-drawn  figures  and  discordant  colors  abound ;  that  en- 
gravings which-long  since  appeared  in  the  magazines  lack 
interest  now,  and  that  the  statuary  as  an  exhibit  is  beneath 
the  consideration  of  average  intelligence.  Two  or  three 
passable  pictures  can  not  redeem  several  hundred  awful 
specimens  of  what  man  can  do  when  provided  with  paints, 
brushes,  canvases,  and  a  colossal  and  misguided  assur- 
ance— but  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  say  so. 

New  Orleans,  March  20,  1S85.        Blakelv  Hall. 


= 


In  the  April  Century  George  W.  Cable  has  a  paper  enti- 
tled "New  Orleans  before  the  Capture."  In  it  he  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  the  city,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  military,  and  was  under  the  "control"  of 
the  civil  authorities;  he  tells  of  the  rage  and  madness  of 
the  populace  when  they  saw  the  Union  fleet  rounding  the 
point;  he  pictures  the  fury  of  the  mob,  as  they  howled 
through  the  streets,  seizing  on  hapless  men  who  looked 
like  strangers,  and  hanging  them  on  lamp-posts  as  "  spies." 
But  let  him  describe  it  for  himself: 

What  a  gathering!  The  riff-raff  of  the  wharves,  the  town,  the 
gutters.  Such  women — such  wrecks  of  women  !  And  all  the  juve- 
nile rag-tag.  "Are  the  Yankee  ships  in  sight?"  1  asked  of  an 
idler.  He  pointed  out  the  tops  of  their  naked  masts  as  they  showed 
up  across  the  huge  bend  of  the  river.  I  see  them  now  as  they  come 
slowly  round  Slaughterhouse  Point  into  full  view,'  silent,  grim,  and 
terrible;  black  with  men,  heavy  with  deadly  portent;  the  long- 
banished  stars  and  stripes  flying  against  the  frowning  sky.  The 
crowds  on  the  levee  howled  and  screamed  with  rage.  The  swarm- 
ing decks  answered  never  a  word;  but  one  old  tar  on  the  Hart- 
ford, standing  with  lanyard  in  hand  beside  a  great  pivot-gun,  so 
plain  to  view  that  you  could  see  him  smile,  silently  patted  its  big 
black  breech  and  blandly  grinned.  About  one  or  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  (as  I  remember),  I  being^  again  in  the  store  with  but 
one  door  ajar,  came  a  roar  of  shoutings  and  imprecations  and 
crowding  feet  down  Common  Street.  "  Hurrah  for  Jefl  Davis  I 
Hurrah  for  Jeff  Davis  1  Shoot  them!  Kill  them!  Hang  them!" 
I  locked  the  door  on  the  outside  and  ran  to  the  front  of  the  mob. 
About  every  third  man  there  had  a  weapon  out.  Two  oflicers  of 
the  United  States  Navy  were  walking  up  the  street  abreast,  un- 
guarded and  alone,  looking  not  to  right  or  left,  never  frowning, 
never  flinching,  while  the  mob  screamed  in  their  ears,  shook  cocked 
pistols  in  their  faces,  cursed,  and  crowded,  and  gnashed  upon  them. 
So  through  the  gates  of  death  those  two  men  walked  to  the  City 
Hall  to  demand  the  town's  surrender.  It  was  one  of  the  bravest 
deeds  I  ever  saw  done. 

Those  two  brave  men  were  Captain  Theodorus  Bailey 
(afterward  rear-admiral)  and  Lieutenant  George  H.  Per- 
kins. 


A  colored  preacher  near  Atlanta  essayed  to  handle  the 
text,  "  And  de  vale  of  de  temple  was  rent  in  twine";  and 
began  by  describing  the  varieties  of  twine — the  red  twine, 
the  blue  twine,  and  the  yellow  twine. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 

The  Strange  Guest. 

He  brought  a  branch  of  olive  — 

This  stranger  guest  of  mine; 
Could  I  deny  him  entrance, 

Who  bore  the  peaceful  sign? 
Ah,  no!     I  bade  him  welcome, 

I  set  him  meat  and  wine; 
But  while  he  drank  and  feasted, 

How  laughed  his  eyes  divine] 

I  took  the  branch  of  olive 

(The  soothest  plant  that  grows), 
And  from  the  carven  ceiling 
I  hung  it  with  the  rose. 
"Hut  why  to  me  this  token, 
Who  never  lacked  repose? 
Why  this  to  me,"  I  questioned, 
"Who  know  nor  feud  nor  foes?" 

He  smiled  beneath  the  olive — 

This  strangest  stranger  guest. 
A  branch  from  off  the  thorn-Wee 

Had  told  his  errand  best; 
For  since  my  house  he  entered 

There's  ne'er  a  heart  at  rest. 
To  mock  me  with  the  olive! 

But  Love  doth  love  his  jest. 

— Edith  M.  Thomas  in  April  Atlantic. 


Love's  Change. 

I  went  to  dig  a  grave  for  Love, 

But  the  earth  was  so  stiff  and  cold, 

That  though  I  strove  through  the  bitter  night, 
I  could  not  break  the  mold. 

And  I  said:  "Must  he  lie  in  my  house  in  state! 

And  stay  in  his  wonted  place? 
Must   I  have  him  with  me  another  day. 

With  that  awful  change  in  his  face?  " 

— Anne  R.  Aldrich  in  April  Century. 


The  Old  Song. 

The  minstrel  of  the  classic  lay 

Of  love  and  wine  who  sings 
Still  found  the  fingers  run  astray 

That  touched  the  rebel  strings. 

Of  Cadmus  he  would  fain  have  sung, 

Of  Atreus  and  his  line; 
But  all  the  jocund  echoes  rung 

With  songs  of  love  and  wine. 

Ah,  brothers!  I  would  fain  have  caught 

Some  fresher  fancy's  gleam; 
My  truant  accents  find,  unsought, 

The  old  familiar  theme. 

Love,  Love!  but  not  the  sportive  child 

With  shaft  and    twanging  bow, 
Whose  random  arrows  drove  us  wild 

Some  threescore  years  ago; 

Not  Eros,  with  his  joyous  laugh, 

The  urchin  blind  and  bare. 
But  Love,  with  spectacles  and  staff, 

And  scanty,  silvered  hair. 

Our  heads  with  frosted  locks  are  white, 

Our  roofs  are  thatched  with  snow, 
But  red,  in  chilling  winter's  spite, 

Our  hearts  and  nearthstones  glow. 

Our  old  acquaintance,  Time,  drops  in, 

And  while  the  running  sands 
Their  golden  thread  unheeded  spin, 

He  warms  his  frozen  hands. 

Stay,  winged  hours,  too  swift,  too  sweet, 

And  waft  this  message  o'er 
To  all  we  miss,  from  all  we   meet 

On  life's  fast-crumbling  shore: 

Say  that  to  old  affection  true     * 

We  hug  the  narrowing  chain" 
That  binds  our  hearts— alas,  how  few 

The  links  that  yet  remain! 

The  fatal  touch  awaits  them  all 

That  turns  the  rocks  to  dust; 
From  year  to  year  they  break  and  fall — 

They  break,  but  never  rust. 

Say  if  one  note  of  happier  strain 

This  worn-out  harp  afford — 
One  throb  that  trembles,  not  in  vain — 

Their  memory  lent  its  chord. 

Say  that  when  fancy  closed  her  wings 

And  Passion  quenched  his  fire. 
Love,  Love,  still  echoed  from  his  strings 

As  from  Anacreon's  lyre! 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  April  Atlantu. 


The  Maltworm's  Madrigal. 

I  drink  of  the  ale  of  Southwarke;  I  drink  of  the  ale  of  Cheap; 
At  noon  I  dream  on  the  Settle;  at  night   I  can  not  sleepe; 
For  my  love,  my  love  it  groweth,  I  waste  me  all  the  day; 
And  when  I  see  sweet  Alison,  I  knowe  not  what  to  say. 

The  sparrow  when  he  spieth  his  dearie  upon  the  tree, 
He  beateth  to  his  little  wing;  he  chirketh  lustilee; 
But  when  I  see  sweet  Alison,  the  words  begin  to  fail; 
I  wot  that  I  shall  die  of  love — an  I  die  not  of  alel 

Her  lips  are  like  the  Muscadel;  her  browes  are  black  as  ink; 
Her  eyes  are  bright  as  Berill  stones  that  in  the  Tankard  wink; 
But  when  she  sees  me  coming  she  shrilleth  out  "Tee-heel 
Fy  on  thy  ruddy  nose,  cousin,  -what  lackest  thou  of  me? 

"  Fy  on  thy  ruddy  nose,  cousin!     Why  be  thine  eyes  so  small? 
Why  goe  thy  legs  tap-lappety,  like  Men's  who  feare  to  fall? 
Why  is  thy  leathern  doublet  besmeared  with  stain  and  spot? 
Uo  to,  thou  art  no  man  (she  sayth)— thou  art  a  Pottle-pot." 

"No  man,"  i'fecks!     "No  manl"  quoth  a!    And   "  Pottlepot " 

thereto! 
" Thou  sleepest  like  our  dog  all  day;  thou  drink'st  as  fishes  do;" 
I  would  that  1  were  Tibbe  the  dog;  he  wags  at  her  his  taile; 
Or  would  that  I  were  fish  perdy— and  alle  the  sea  were  alel 

So  I   drink   of   the  ale   of   Southwarke,  I  drink   of    the  ale  of 

Cheap; 
All  day  I  dreame  in  the  sunlight;   I   dreame,  and  eke  I  weepe; 
But  little  lore  of  loving  can  any  flagonne  teache, 
For   when   my   tonge   is   loosed!   moste,  then   moste  I   lose  my 

speech ! 

—Austin  Dobson  in  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  April. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR 


A  Philadelphia  correspondent  writes  as  follows  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune :  "  There  has  been  formed  here  a  society 
called" '  The  Society  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Decollete 
Dress.'  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fashionable  wom- 
en in  town  are  members  of  it  The  proximate  cause  of  its 
coming  into  being  was  the  bringing  of  a  suit  for  damages 
by  a  young  woman  whose  nerves  were  shocked  by  her  ejec- 
tion from  the  dancing-hall  at  a  large  masquerade  ball  for 
the  alleged  reason  that  her  dress  was  cut  too  low.  The 
young  woman  declared  that  while  her  gown  was  made  ac- 
cording to  the  mode,  it  was  not  cut  lower  than  those  worn 
at  fashionable  assemblies.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
cheeks  of  Philadelphia's  fair  and  high-bred  daughters 
should  burn  when  they  saw  this  irreverent  fling  staring 
them  in  the  eyes  from  the  newspapers.  The  ladies  of 
fashion  promptly  made  up  their  minds  that  each  member 
of  the  society  would  agree  to  wear  dresses  that  would  come 
quite  up  to»the  chin,  and  encourage  other  fashionable 
women  to  do  likewise.  The  sober  second  thought,  how- 
ever, resulted  in  some  important  modifications.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  triangular  or  heart-shaped  cut  in  front  would 
be  sufficiently  modest  if  not  made  too  long,  and  might  be 
allowed.  It  was  held,  also,  that  if  a  lady  had  a  splendid 
diamond  or  pearl  necklace  that  she  desired  to  wear,  her 
corsage  might  be  cut  square,  if  well  filled  in  with  lace.  A 
long  discussion  arose  on  the  question  of  allowing  simple 
shoulder-straps  if  the  arms  were  enveloped  in  twenty-but- 
ton kid  gloves.  The  discussion,  which  waxed  vehement, 
and  almost  personal,  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  shoulder- 
strap  advocates  by  a  vote  of  twelve  to  nine,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  sleeves  should  never  stop  short  of  the  elbow. 
Two  of  the  shoulder-strap  ladies  immediately  withdrew 
from  the  society." 

The  new  Duchess  of  Buckingham  has  her  stockings 
marked  in  cross-stitch,  with  the  initials  "  A.,  B.,  and  C.," 
and  a  ducal  coronet  above.  If  her  grace  gets  lost,  the 
finder  will  know  where  to  send  her  home. 


pulling  her  sandwich  and  her  acquaintance  to  pieces,  an 
obliging  young  lady  plays  the  piano  in  the  next  room  so 
delightfully  that  it  ought  to  make  the  listeners  dream.  But 
who  can  think  of  dreaming  at  a  five-o'clock  tea  ? " 

Lucy  Hooper  writes  thus  to  a  Philadelphia  paper  con- 
cerning the  society  of  Nice:  "  A  very  queer  world  is  this 
of  Nice.  I  wonder  that  '  Ouida,'  instead  of  giving  casual 
sketches  of  it,  has  not  settled  herself  here  to  paint  it,  a 
finished  picture.  Society  here  is  made  up  of  divers  ele- 
ments, which  would  be  doubtful  if  they  left  any  room  for 
doubt.  Adventurers  and  adventuresses  dwell  in  the  heart 
of  its  best  circles,  and  are  the  kings  and  queens  of  the 
hour.  You  meet  here  with  men  who  reproduce  the  '  mi- 
gnons'  of  Henry  III.'s  court,  painted,  powdered,  corseted, 
with  penciled  eyebrows  and  pink-tinged  nostrils— men 
whom  it  is  an  insult  to  womanhood  to  call  effeminate. 
Here  be  defaulters  from^he  Bourse,  wedded  couples,  the 
advent  of  whose  blooming  families  preceded  the  nuptial 
ceremony;  ex-mistresses  of  high  European  personages, 
and  others  of  that  ilk,  all  enjoying  themselves  in  '  the  best 
society'  of  Nice.  What  are  decency,  and  morality,  or  a 
regard  for  the  seventh  commandment  to  be  compared  with 
the  power  to  give  superb  dinners,  to  drive  a  landau  cov- 
ered with  gardenias  at  the  Battle  of  Flowers,  to  wear  lace 
worth  a  thousand  francs  a  yard,  and  to  spend  twenty  thou- 
sand francs  for  flowers  for  a  single  entertainment  ?  " 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


A  Nice  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph 
writes  as  follows :  "  The  most  brilliant  social  affair  of  the 
season,  thus  far,  has  been  the  fancy-dress  ball  given  by 
the  Countess  of  Caithness.      Those  who  remember  that 
lady  when  she  visited  the  United  States  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  may  readily  picture  to  themselves  her  magnificence 
in  the  garb  of  a  mediaeval  Italian  duchess.      Her  dress, 
copied  from  a  painting  by  Paris  Bordone,  was  in  white 
stamped  velvet,  and  blazed  with  diamonds.     She  wore  a 
ducal  coronet  in  diamonds,  from  beneath  which  flowed  an 
ample  tulle  veil.    The  Duke  of  Pomar,  her  son,  person- 
ated Monte  Carlo.      His  dress,  fashioned  like  that  of  a 
herald  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  all  in  black  and  red,  one 
leg  bein/  encased  in  red  silk  and  the  other  in  black.    One 
of  his  shoes  was  red,  spangled  with  gold  coins,  and  the 
other  was  black,  with  silver  coins.     His  broad  hat,  slashed 
and  puffed  like  those  of  the  soldiers  in  '  ■  Faust,"  was 
looped  at  one  side  with  a  white  dove,  in  allusion  to  the 
pigeon  shooting  at  Monte  Carlo.      Among  the  Americans 
present  were  Mrs.  Admiral  Baldwin,  who  personated  the 
Princess  de  Lamballe,  in  white  satin,  roses  and  diamonds; 
Mrs.  C.  N.  Beach,  in  a  pink  Watteau  costume;  the  Coun- 
tess de  Bouxhoevden,  who  impersonated  Night;  Mr.  Eliot 
Gregory  as  an  Arab  chief;  Mr.  and  Miss  Sprang,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Winslow,  and  others.     A  superb  costume, 
which  was  the  creation  of  Worth,  was  worn  by  an  English 
lady.    It  represented  Night  and  Day,  one-half  of  the  dress 
being  in  gold  tissue,  veiled  with  floating  clouds  of  pale 
rose-tinted  and  lavender  gauze,  th£  other  half  being  in 
dark-blue  satin,  starred  with  silver,  and  with  clouds  of 
black  gauze  clasped  upon  the  hip  with  a  large  diamond 
crescent. 


An  American  lady,  who  chanced  to  sit  near  Mrs.  Oscar 
Wilde  at  some  public  entertainment  recently,  says  she  fell 
in  love  with  her;  that  she  is  very  pretty,  and  wore  the  most 
bewitching  cloak,  something  in  the  Mother  Hubbard  fash- 
ion, made  of  pale  gray  plush,  with  a  square  yoke  of  gray 
squirrel.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  soft  crushed-up  plush 
turban,  and  fastened  in  the  button-hole  of  her  cloak  a  great 
bunch  of  tulips.  A  toilet  which  the  prince  of  aesthetes 
probably  designed,  though  half  of  its  grace  and  success  was 
due  to  the  bright  young  creature  within  its  soft,  luminous 
folds. 

The  five-o'clock  tea  has  been  adopted  by  Parisians  with 
a  certain  poetic  chic  that  did  not  originally  belong  to  the 
fashion  in  its  insular  birthplace.  This  is  the  description 
Figaro  offers  of  a  certain  "  tea  "  recently  given  in  an  aris- 
tocratic mansion :  "  It  is  five  o'clock.  The  lighted  lamps 
throw  a  golden  reflection  over  the  luxurious  confusion  of 
the  elegant  apartment.  The  light  glides  in  fair  rivers  over 
the  antique  tapestries;  it  shines  on  costly  bric-i-brac,  and 
bathes  the  white  marbles  in  gold.  There  is  a  perpetual 
rustle  of  skirts  on  the  staircase,  protected  like  a  hot-house, 
where  dainty  feet  tread  thick  velvet  carpets,  and  the 
women's  heads,  arranged  in  the  most  fashionable  style, 
meet  and  then  separate  like  so  many  brilliantly  colored 
statues.  This  gay  procession  of  Parisian  society  comes 
and  goes,  with  the  continual  accompaniment  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  music  of  worldly  things,  the  frou-frou  of 
silks  and  velvets,  the  clinking  of  jewels,  passing  salutations, 
and  gracious  exclamations  in  harmoniously  modulated 
voices.  Certain  women  are  like  well  caparisoned  horses, 
for  every  movement  produces  that  same  silken  and  refined 
rattle  of  their  elegant  harnesses.  The  hostess  rises  from  an 
easy-chair  that  is  sheltered  by  a  Louis  XV.  screen,  where 
fairy  fingers  have  embroidered  splendid  birds,  and  con- 
ducts her  visitors  to  the  tea-table  in  an  adjoining  salon. 
This  table  is  covered  with  Byzantine  cloth  embroidered 
in  red  silk,  and  there  shines  the  antique  Flemish  silver 
service,  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  cups  and  saucers  of  the 
rarest  Du  Barry  Sevres.  According  to  English  fashion, 
the  cream  is  served  in  glass  inclosed  in  a  silver  gilt  stand. 
The  cake-dishes  and  plates  rest  on  figures  of  silver  gilt, 
dressed  in  the  style  of  Albert  Diirer.    While  everybody  is  |  it  is  used  for  bodices  and  vests  also 


For  some  time  past  the  nubile  bachelor  has  been  re- 
garded by  maternal  eyes  with  suspicion;  suspicion  has 
deepened  into  disappointment,  until  at  last  disappoint- 
ment, unable  any  longer  to  repress  its  rage,  has  broken  out 
into  a  bitter  cry  from  Belgravia.  "  The  wretch  has  had 
the  audacity  to  dance  at  my  balls,  to  drink  my  champagne, 
and  then  to  sneak  off  to  some  odious  club  or  still  lower 
haunt  of  dissipation,  without  proposing  to  my  daughter ! 
This  can  only  be  downright  debauchery !  We  are  deceived 
and  abused  by  men  who  form  low  liaisons,  and  who  actu- 
ally prefer  the  solitude  of  snug  chambers  to  the  callous 
bustle  of  our  crowded  salons !  There  are  no  gentlemen 
nowadays;  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone;  vice  is  at  a  pre- 
mium, virtue  at  a  hopeless  discount;  how  different  were  the 
men  when  I  was  a  girl ! " 

— • — 

Fashion's  Follies :  Buttons  are  so  small  the  seamstresses 
will   soon  require  a  microscope  as  an  aid  to  sewing  them 

on  the  fronts  of  dresses. A  novelty  in  purses  is  a  little 

knitted  silk  stocking  with  a  plated  clasp. Paste  brooches 

and  pins  are  still  worn,  and  such  hideous  creatures  as  frogs 

and  bats  appear  to  suit  the  popular  taste. Handsome 

buckles  of  hammered  silver  fasten  belts  of  alligator  skin. 

It  is  said  that  the  moonstone  is  worn  by  English  brides 

for  luck. At  the  Mannerchor  ball  in  Philadelphia,  a 

young  lady,  by  the  name  of  Heam,  was  not  allowed  to  ap- 
pear on  the  dancing-floor  by  the  directors  because  of  her 
extremely  decollete  corsage,  and  she  now  brings  suit  for 

recompense  on  account  of  her  injured  feelings. Bronze 

boots  are  to  be  worn  with  brown  costumes  for  calling  and 
at  receptions.  Brown  cloth  boots,  foxed  with  bronze  kid, 
are  very  pretty  and  very  stylish  also.  Biscuit-colored  up- 
pers with  a  foxing  of  patent  leather  is  a  stylish  combina- 
tion.  London  dandies  are  burdening  themselves  and 

their  overcoats  with  huge  fur  collars  and  linings,  under 

which  they  swelter  as  in  a  Turkish  bath. Open-work 

stockings,  in  both  silk  and  lisle  thread,  are  to  be  worn  for 
the  coming  season.    Those  with  open  work  sides  are  more 

stylish  than  those  which  are  open  on  the  instep. The 

low  heel  is  to  be  worn  on  street  shoes  the  coming  season, 

and  is,  if  anything,  broader  than  last  season. Parisian 

swells  now  carry  natty  little  canes  with  genuine  coral  heads. 
They  come  high,  but  the  French  dandies  must  have  them, 
and  no  doubt  they  soon  will  be  carried  by  our  local  Beau 
Brummels.  At  a  distance  these  canes  look  like  an  early 
spring  radish  mounted  on  a  reed. Brussels  lace  stock- 
ings to  lace  over  the  calf  and  made  to  fit  the  wearer's  leg 

are  a  novelty. This  is  the  way  they  do  things  in  Paris: 

After  a  theatre  party  has  witnessed  the  performance,  then 
driven  to  a  cafe  and  partaken  of  a  sumptuous  supper,  they 
return  to  the  house  of  the  host  and  hostess,  where  several 
celebrities  in  the  musical  and  dramatic  world  are  asked  to 
meet  the  company,  and  then  follow  songs,  recitations,  and 

often  original   dramatic  sketches. Amethyst  is  much 

seen  in  jewelry  of  English  manufacture  this  season,  and  is 

sometimes  very  effectively  set  in  silver  filagree. The 

prefix  Mr.  on  visiting  cards  is  considered  as  too  vulgar  and 

common  by  a  certain  class  of  swells  in  New  York. For 

yachting  and  tennis,  jerseys  will  be  very  fashionable  during 
the  season.  They  come  in  cardinal  and  blue  shades  for 
summer  wear,  and  differ  a  little  in  shape  from  the  ordinary 
jersey.  Jerseys  for  dressy  occasions  are  very  pretty  in 
shape  and  are  ornamented  with  a  gilt  or  silver  braid  put 

on  in  a  variety  of  handsome  and  striking  designs. Kate 

Field  takes  pride  in  her  small  feet.  Her  shoes  are  made 
to  order  in  Paris.  Miss  Field  does  not  approve  of  Ameri- 
can shoemakers,  who,  she  says,  "  insist  on  squeezing  the 
foot — too  much."  The  lady,  it  is  said,  always  has  a  trunk- 
ful  of  dainty  bottines  of  every  conceivable  style  and  shape. 

The  lace  fan  has  given  rise  to  the  gauze  fan,  and  now, 

as  in  "  ye  olden  time,"  it  is  spangled  heavily  in  gold  or 

silver  spangles. The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  claims  the 

possession  of  the  finest  rubies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Any  woman  of  reasonable  means  may  wear  diamonds,  but 
only  an  imperial  wealth  ever  permits  having  many  rubies 
among  one's  jewels. New  York  has  seen  this  winter  bou- 
quets of  orchids  which  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
and  many  single  sprays  have  brought  their  chief  cultivator, 

Klunder,  ten  dollars  each. White  hair  is  so  fashionable 

that  ladies  are  ordering  white  wigs  to  wear  at  evening  en- 
tertainments, or  they  use  powder  to  excess  on  the  puffs 
and  loops  of  their  ever  growing  higher  and  higher  coiffures. 
A  diamond  horseshoe  is  now  considered  an  appropri- 
ate gift  from  a  bridegroom  to  his  bride.    The  design  is  for 

luck  rather  than  beauty. Some  swell  girls  in  New  York 

have  their  flowers  which  they  carry  to  church  made  up  in 
little  square  masses  like  prayer-books. Kid  has  still  an- 
other use  than  for  hand  and  foot  covering.     This  season 


Count  Mazarin  kept  a  complete  collection  of  the  libels 
written  against  him;  it  made  forty-six  quarto  volumes. 

Mr.  Markland,  of  Washington,  a  lifelong  friend  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  says  that  the  General  has  been  conspicuously 
no  swearer,  and  that  he  never  heard  him  utter  a  profane 
word  or  quote  one  in  telling  a  story. 

Editor  Miller,  of  the  Columbia  (Pennsylvania)  Herald, 
went  to  the  inauguration.  He  "looked  down  upon  the 
President  from  the  roof  of  the  National  Hotel,  as  he  was 
passing,  with  his  hat  off,  and  he  has  a  bald  spot  on  the  top 
of  his  head  that  a  good-sized  buckwheat  cake  would  cover 
and  not  touch  a  hair." 

M.  de  Lesseps's  boys  are  capital  riders,  and  attract 
much  attention  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  they  ap- 
pear almost  daily  in  the  company  of  their  venerable  father, 
whose  condition  recalls  Dr.  Holmes's  old  saying  that  on 
horseback  a  man's  system  becomes  clarified,  because  his 
liver  goes  up  and  down  like  the  handle  of  a  chum. 

A  letter  addressed  simply  "  Mr.  Barnum,  America,"  and 
posted  at  Maulmain,  British  Burmah,on  the  15th  of  Janu- 
ary last,  reached  the  great  showman  at  Bridgeport  duly. 
This  incident  shows  both  that  it  is  not  necessary  always  to 
have  comprehensive  information  in  order  to  accomplish  an 
end,  and  that  it  is  convenient  sometimes  not  to  have  your 
name  Smith. 

President  Barrios,  the  Guatemalan  dictator,  married  his 
wife  when  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  went  to  the 
convent  where  she  was  at  school,  and  commanded  the  au- 
thorities to  give  her  up.  He  assumed  so  bold  a  front  that 
they  were  glad  to  let  him  have  her  to  get  rid  of  him.  He 
has  seven  children.  His  wife  is  said  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  in  Guatemala. 

Lawrence  Barrett  has  just  given  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  the  monument  fund  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment  of  Volunteers,  who  served  in  the  civil 
war.  Mr.  Barrett  was  Captain  of  Company  B.  in  that  reg- 
iment, from  October  8,  1861,  until  August,  1863,  and  he 
had  considerable  experience  of  active  service  under  the 
national  flag.  He  does  not  forget  his  old  comrades  in  the 
field. 

The  new  Postmaster-General's  name  is  pronounced  Vil- 
as, with  the  "  i "  short,  as  in  rill.  The  Secretary  of  State's 
name  is  properly  pronounced  By-ard,  not  Ba-ard,  as  some 
of  the  name  prefer  to  have  it.  Last  week  we  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  a  New  York  paper,  that  Lamar's  name  was 
pronounced  "La-mar" — long  a,  and  accent  on  the  first 
syllable.  Now  the  Boston  Beacon  says  that  the  name  is 
pronounced  "  La-mahr,"  with  the  accent  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble. 

The  Infanta  Isabella  of  Spain  is  to  make  a  visit  to  Ger- 
many in  May,  and  is  to  be  received  with  courtly  honors  al- 
most equal  to  those  extended  to  her  youngei  brother,  King 
Alphonso,  during  his  visit  to  the  German  capital  in  1883. 
The  Infanta,  who  is  not  yet  thirty-four  years  old,  has  been 
a  widow  for  more  than  thirteen  years.  She  was  married 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  during  the  last  days  of  the  reign  of 
her  mother,  ex-Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  to  Prince  Gaetan, 
Count  of  Gergenti,  but  he  lived  less  than  four  years  after 
the  marriage.  It  is  rumored  that  the  object  of  the  Infanta's 
coming  visit  to  Berlin  is  to  make  an  alliance  with  some 
one  of  several  German  princes  who  have  been  mentioned 
as  eligible. 

The  approaching  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  to  Ireland  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  royal  visits  to 
that  island  have  been  more  frequent  during  the  reign  of 
Victoria  than  for  a  long  time,  if  not  ever  before.  The 
Queen's  first  visit  was  in  August,  1849,  when,  with  the 
Prince  Consort  and  their  children,  she  held  court  at  Dub- 
lin and  made  a  tour  of  the  country.  She  went  again  in 
August,  1853,  to  attend  the  Dublin  Exposition,  and  again 
in  August,  i86r.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  already  visited 
Ireland,  in  1861 ;  in  1865,  when  he  opened  the  Dublin  Expo- 
sition; in  1867,  when  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  St.  Patrick; 
and  in  187  r,  when  he  opened  the  Royal  Agricultural  Ex- 
hibition. Other  members  of  the  Queen's  family  have 
visited  Ireland  on  various  occasions. 

Eleven  living  types  of  the  "  Wandering  Jew  " — a  father, 
mother,  and  nine  children — remained  over  the  other  day 
in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  Their  history  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  warrant  a  careful  study.  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Russell,  the  father,  is  a  gentleman  of  culture.  Fourteen 
years  ago  he  married  a  Miss  Chippendale,  of  Paddington, 
England,  part  of  the  marriage  contract  being  that,  should 
Providence  bless  them  with  an  heir,  Mr.  Russell  would 
hold  himself  bound  to  take  his  wife  around  the  world. 
About  thirteen  years  ago  a  son  was  bom,  and  shortly  there- 
after Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  started  upon  the  proposed  trip. 
Before  the  entire  circuit  of  the  globe  was  made  another 
son  was  bom,  and  Mr.  Russell  said  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  make  another  "  lap."  He  says  he  has  been  trav- 
eling around  the  world  for  nearly  thirteen  years  and  has 
made  but  seven  complete  circuits.  He  and  his  family  are 
now  on  their  eighth  circuit.  He  says  they  always  travel 
westward,  seldom  repeating  the  same  route.  This  trip 
they  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Canada,  and  are  now  on  their 
way  to  New  York.  They  travel  with  as  little  baggage  as 
possible,  one  portmanteau  performing  service  for  three. 
The  nine  children  are  bright,  speaking  most  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  world.  While  playmg  around  the  room  their 
utterances  most  resemble  the  dialects  used  at  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  His  accounts  of  experiences  in 
Japan,  India,  Delhi,  and  Barrackpore  would  fill  volumes. 
His  family  have  been  transported  by  cars,  steamers,  ele- 
phants, camels,  asses,  slaves,  junks,  and  gondolas,  and 
speak  in  the  most  bewildering  manner  of  Chinese  forts,  the 
Pearl  Mosque,  Mohammedan  cities,  the  Hindoos,  Paris, 
Cairo,  and  New  York.  Mr.  Russell  says  he  was  originally 
of  the  belief  that  constant  traveling  through  the  cities  of 
the  earth  would  educate  his  children,  but  he  is  now  afraid 
that  ultimately  they  will  all  become  tramps.  England  is 
his  home,  but  he  has  lived  so  long  "  on  trie  fly  "  that  he 
I  hardly  knows  how  they  could  ever  settle  down. 
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Madrono  Cottage  lay  at  the  entrance  of  a  little  Canada 
already  green  with  the  early  winter  rains,  and  nestled  in  a 
thicket  of  the  harlequin  painted  trees  that  gave  it  a  name. 
The  young  man  was  a  little  relieved  to  find  that  Rosey  had 
gone  to  the  pustoffice,  a  mile  away,  and  that  he  would 
probably  overtake  her  or  meet  her  returning — alone.  The 
road— little  more  than  a  trail— wound  along  the  crest  of 
the  hill  looking  across  the  cahada  to  the  long,  dark,  heav- 
ily wooded  flank  of  Mount  Tamalpais  that  rose  from  the 
valley  a  dozen  miles  away.  A  cessation  of  the  warm 
rain,  a  rift  in  the  sky,  and  the  rare  spectacle  of  cloud  scen- 
ery, combined  with  a  certain  sense  of  freedom,  restored 
that  light-hearted  gayety  that  became  him  most.  At  a  sud- 
den turn  of  the  road  he  caught  sight  of  Rosey's  figure  com- 
ing toward  him,  and  quickened  his  step  with  the  impulsive- 
ness of  a  boy.  But  she  suddenly  disappeared,  and  when 
he  again  saw  her  she  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  trail  ap- 
parently picking  the  leaves  of  a  manzanita.  She  had  al- 
ready seen  him. 

Somehow  the  frankness  of  his  greeting  was  checked.   She 
looked  up  at  him  with  cheeks  that  retained  enough  of  their 
color  to  suggest  why  she  had  hesitated,  and  said:   "  You 
here,  Mr.  Renshaw?    I  thought  you  were  in  Sacramento." 
"  And  I  thought  you  were  in  Petaluma,"  he  retorted. 
"  I  have  a  letter  from  your  father.    The  fact  is,  one  of 
those  gentlemen  he  has  seen  haunting  the  ship  actually 
made  an  entry  last  night.     Who  he  was,  and  what  he  came 
for,  nobody  knows.     Perhaps  your  father  gives  you  his  sus- 
picions."   He  could  not  help  looking  at  her  narrowly  as 
he  handed  her  the  note.     Except  that  her  pretty  eyebrows 
were  slightly  raised  in  curiosity  she  seemed  undisturbed  as 
-.he  opened  the  letter.     Presently  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his. 
"  Is  this  all  father  gave  you?  " 
"All." 

"  You're  sure  you  haven't  dropped  anything? " 
"  Nothing;  I  have  given  you  all  he  gave  me." 
"  And  that  is  all  it  is."    She  exhibited  the  missive,  a  per- 
fectly blank  sheet  of  paper  folded  like  a  note. 

Renshaw  felt  the  angry  blood  glow  in  his  cheeks.  "  This 
is  unpardonable !  I  assure  you,  Miss  Nott,  there  must  be 
some  mistake.  He  himself  has  probably  forgotten  the  en- 
closure," he  continued,  yet  with  an  inward  conviction  that 
the  act  was  perfectly  premeditated  on  the  part  of  the  old 
man. 

The  young  girl  held  out  her  hand  frankly.  "  Don't  think 
any  more  ofit,  Mr.  Renshaw.  Father  is  forgetful  at  times. 
But  tell  me  about  last  night." 

In  a  few  words  Mr.  Renshaw  briefly  but  plainly  related 
the  details  of  the  attempt  upon  the  Pontiac,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  he  had  been  awakened  by  Nott  to  the  discovery 
of  the  unknown  trespasser's  flight  by  the  open  door  to  the 
loft.  When  he  had  finished  he  hesitated,  and  then,  taking 
Rosey's  hand,  said,  impulsively:  "  You  will  not  be  angry 
with  me  if  I  tell  you  all?  Your  father  firmly  believes  that 
the  attempt  was  made  by  the  old  Frenchman,  De  Fer- 
rieres,  with  a  view  of  carrying  you  off." 

A  dozen  reasons  other  than  the  one  her  father  would 
have  attributed  it  to  might  have  called  the  blood  to  her 
face,  but  only  innocence  could. have  brought  the  look  of 
astonished  indignation  to  her  eyes  as  she  answered,  quickly : 
"  So  that  was  what  you  were  laughing  at? " 
"  Not  that,  Miss  Nott,"  said  the  young  man,  eagerly, 
"  though  I  wish  to  God  I  could  accuse  myself  of  nothing 
more  disloyal.  Do  not  speak,  I  beg,"  he  added,  impa- 
tiently, as  Rosey  was  about  to  reply.  "  I  have  no  right  to 
hear  you;  I  have  no  right  to  even  stand  in  your  presence 
until  I  have  confessed  everything.  I  came  to  the  Pontiac; 
I  made  your  acquaintance,  Miss  Nott,  through  a  fraud  as 
wicked  as  anything  your  father  charges  to  De  Ferrieres. 
I  am  not  a  contractor.  I  never  was  an  honest  lodger  in 
the  Pontiac.    I  was  simply  a  spy." 

",But  you  didn't  mean  to  be — it  was  some  mistake,  wasn't 
it?"  said  Rosey,  quite  white,  but  more  from  sympathy 
with  the  offender's  emotion  than  horror  at  the  offense. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  did  mean  it.  But  bear  with  me  for  a  few 
moments  longer,  and  you  shall  know  all.  It's  a  long  story. 
Will  you  walk  on,  and— take  my  arm?  You  do  not  shrink 
from  me,  Miss  Nott.  Thank  you.  I  scarcely  deserve  the 
kindness." 

Indeed  so  little  did  Rosey  shrink  that  he  was  conscious 
of  a  slight  reassuring  pressure  on  his  arm  as  they  moved 
forward,  and  for  the  moment  I  fear  the  young  man  felt 
like  exaggerating  his  offense  for  the  sake  of  proportionate 
sympathy.  "  Do  you  remember,"  he  continued,  "  one 
evening  when  I  told  you  some  sea  tales,  you  said  you  al- 
ways thought  there  must  be  some  story  about  the  Pontiac? 
There  was  a  story  of  the  Pontiac,  Miss  Nott— a  wicked 
story— a  terrible  story— which  I  might  have  told  you,  which 
I  ought  to  have  told  you— which  was  the  story  that  brought 
me  there.  You  were  right,  too,  in  saying  that  you  thought 
I  had  known  the  Pontiac  before  I  stepped  first  on  her  deck 
that  day.    I  had." 

He  laid  his  disengaged  hand  across  lightly  on  Rosey's, 
as  if  to  assure  himself  that  she  was  listening. 

"  I  was  at  that  time  a  sailor.  I  had  been  fool  enough  to 
run  away  from  college,  thinking  it  a  fine  romantic  thing  to 
ship  before  the  mast  for  a  voyage  round  the  world.  I  was 
a  little  disappointed,  perhaps,  but  I  made  the  beat  of  it, 
and  in  two  years  I  was  the  second  mate  of  a  whaler  lying 
in  a  little  harbor  of  one  of  the  uncivilized  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  While  we  were  at  anchor  there  a  French  trading 
vessel  put  in,  apparently  for  water.  She  had  the  dregs  of 
a  mixed  crew  of  Lascars  and  Portuguese,  who  said  they 
had  lost  the  rest  of  their  men  by  desertion,  and  that  the 
captain  and  mate  had  been  carried  off  by  fever.  There 
was  something  so  queer  in  their  story  that  our  skipper  took 
the  law  in  his  own  hands  and  put  me  on  board  of  her  with 
a  salvage  crew.  But  that  night  the  French  crew  mutinied, 
r  :t  the  cables,  and  would  have  got  to  sea  if  we  had  not 
been  armed  and  prepared,  and  managed  to  drive  them  be- 
low.   When  we  had  got  them  under  hatches  for  a  few 


hours  they  parleyed,  and  offered  to  go  quietly  ashore.  As  we 
were  short  of  hands  and  unable  to  take  them  with  us,  and 
as  we  had  no  evidence  against  them,  we  let  them  go,  took 
the  ship  to  Callao,  turned  her  over  to  the  authorities, 
lodged  a  claim  for  salvage,  and  continued  our  voyage. 
When  we  returned  we  found  the  truth  of  the  story  was 
known.  She  had  been  a  French  trader  from  Marseilles, 
owned  by  her  captain;  her  crew  had  mutinied  in  the  Pa- 
cific, killed  their  officers  and  the  only  passenger— the 
owner  of  the  cargo.  They  had  made  away  with  the  cargo 
and  a  treasure  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  Spanish  gold  for 
trading  purposes  which  belonged  to  the  passenger.  In 
course  ot  time  the  ship  was  sold  for  salvage  and  put  into 
the  South  American  trade  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Californian  gold  excitement,  when  she  was  sent  with  a 
cargo  to  San  Francisco.  That  ship  was  the  Pontiac  which 
your  father  bought." 

A  slight  shudder  ran  through  the  girl's  frame.  "  I  wish 
— I  wish  you  hadn't  told  me,"  she  said;  "  I  shall  never 
close  my  eyes  again  comfortably  on  board  of  her,  I  know." 
"  I  would  say  that  you  had  purified  her  of  all  stains  of 
her  past;  but  there  maybe  one  that  remains.  And  that 
in  most  people's  eyes  would  be  no  detraction.  You  look 
puzzled,  Miss  Nott;  but  I  am  coming  to  the  explanation 
and  the  end  of  my  story.  A  ship  of  war  was  sent  to  the 
island  to  punish  the  mutineers  and  pirates,  for  such  they 
were,  but  they  could  not  be  found.  A  private  expedition 
was  sent  to  discover  the  treasure  which  they  were  supposed 
to  have  buried,  but  in  vain.  About  two  months  ago  Mr. 
Sleight  told  me  one  of  his  shipmasters  had  sent  him  a 
Lascar  sailor  who  had  to  dispose  of  a  valuable  secret  re- 
garding the  Pontiac  for  a  percentage.  That  secret  was 
that  the  treasure  was  never  taken  by  the  mutineers  out  of 
the  Pontiacl  They  were  about  to  land  and  bury  it  when 
we  boarded  them.  They  took  advantage  of  their  impris- 
onment under  hatches  to  bury  it  in  the  ship.  They  hid  it 
in  the  hold  so  securely  and  safely  that  it  was  never  de- 
tected by  us  or  the  Callao  authorities.  I  was  then  asked 
as  one  who  knew  the  vessel,  to  undertake  a  private  exam- 
ination of  her,  with  a  view  of  purchasing  her  from  your 
father  without  awakening  his  suspicions.  I  assented.  You 
have  my  confession  now,  Miss  Nott.  You  know  my  crime. 
I  am  at  your  mercy." 

Rosey's  arm  only  tightened  around  his  own.  Her  eyes 
sought  his. 

"  And  you  didn't  find  anything?  "  she  said. 
The  question  sounded  so  oddly  like  Sleight's  that  Ren- 
shaw returned,  a  little  stiffly : 
"  I  didn't  look." 
"  Why?"  asked  Rosey,  simply. 

"  Because,"  stammered  Renshaw,  with  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness of  having  exaggerated  his  sentiment,  "  it  didn't 
seem  honorable;   it  didn  t  seem  fair  to  you." 
"  Oh,  you  silly !    You  might  have  looked  and  told  me." 
"  But,"  said  Renshaw,  "  do  you  think  that  would  have 
been  fair  to  Sleight  ?  " 

"  As  fair  to  him  as  to  us.  For,  don't  you  see,  it  wouldn't 
belong  to  any  of  us.  It  would  belong  to  the  friends  of  the 
family  who  lost  it." 

"  But  there  were  no  heirs,"  replied  Renshaw.  "  That 
was  proved  by  some  imposter  who  pretended  to  be  his 
brother,  and  libeled  the  Pontiac  at  Callao,  but.  the  courts 
decided  he  was  a  lunatic." 

"  Then  it  belongs  to  the  poor  pirates  who  risked  their 
own  lives  for  it,  rather  than  to  Sleight,  who  did  nothing  " 
She  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then  resumed,  with  en- 
ergy, "  I  believe  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  that  attack  last 
night." 
"  I  have  thought  so,  too,"  said  Renshaw. 
"  Then  I  must  go  back  at  once,"  she  continued,  impul- 
sively.   "  Father  must  not  be  left  alone." 

"  Nor  must  you,"  said  Renshaw,  quickly.  "  Do  let  me 
return  with  you,  and  share  with  you  and  your  father  the 
trouble  I  have  brought  upon  you.  Do  not,"  he  added  in 
a  lower  tone,  "  deprive  me  of  the  only  chance  of  expiating 
my  offense,  of  making  myself  worthy  your  forgiveness." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Rosey,  lowering  her  lids  and  half 
withdrawing  her  arm,  "  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  You 
did  not  believe  the  treasure  belonged  to  us  any  more 

than  to  anybody  else  until  you  knew  me " 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  young  man,  attempting  to  take 
her  hand. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Rosey,  blushing  and  showing  a  distract- 
ing row  of  little  teeth  in  one  of  her  infrequent  laughs,  "  oh, 
you  know  what  I  mean."  She  withdrew  her  armgently, 
and  became  interested  in  the  selection  of  certain  wayside 
bay  leaves  as  they  passed  along.  "  All  the  same,  I  don't 
believe  in  this  treasure,"  she  said,  abruptly,  as  if  to  change 
the  subject.  "  I  don't  believe  it  ever  was  hidden  inside 
the  Pontiac." 
"  That  can  easily  be  ascertained  now,"  said  Renshaw. 
"  But  it's  a  pity  you  didn't  find  it  out  while  you  were 
about  it,"  said  Rosey.  "  It  would  have  saved  so  much 
talk  and  trouble." 

"  I  have  told  you  why  I  did  not  search  the  ship,"  said 
Renshaw,  with  a  slight  bitterness.  "  But  it  seems  I  could 
only  avoid  being  a  great  rascal  by  becoming  a  great  fool." 
"  You  never  intended  to  be  a  rascal,"  said  Rosey,  ear- 
nestly; "  and  you  couldn't  be  a  fool,  except  in  heeding 
what  a  silly  girl  says.  I  only  meant  if  you  had  taken  me 
into  your  confidence,  it  would  have  been  better." 

"  Might  I  not  say  the  same  to  you  regarding  your 
friend,  the  old  Frenchman  ?  "  returned  Renshaw.  "  What 
if  I  were  to  confess  to  you  that  I  lately  suspected  him  of 
knowing  the  secret,  and  of  trying  to  gain  your  assistance?" 
Instead  of  indignantly  repudiating  the  suggestion,  to  the 
young  man's  great  discomfiture  Rosey  only  knit  her  brows, 
and  remained  for  some  moments  silent.  Presently  she 
asked,  timidly: 

"  Do  you  think  it  wrong  to  tell  another  person's  secret 
for  their  own  good? " 

"  No,"  said  Renshaw,  promptly. 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you  Monsieur  de  Ferrieres's!  But  only 
because  I  believe  from  what  you  have  just  said  that  he  will 
turn  out  to  have  some  right  to  the  treasure." 

Then,  with  kindling  eyes  and  a  voice  eloquent  with 
sympathy,  Rosey  told  the  story  of  her  accidental  discovery 
of  De  Ferrieres's  miserable  existence  in  the  loft.  Clothing 
it  with  the  unconscious  poetry  of  her  fresh  young  imagina- 


tion, she  lightly  passed  over  his  antique  gallantry  and  gro- 
tesque weakness,  exalting  only  his  lonely  sufferings  and 
mysterious  wrongs.  Renshaw  listened,  lost  between  shame 
for  his  late  suspicions  and  admiration  for  her  thoughtful 
delicacy,  until  she  began  to  speak  of  De  Ferrieres's  strange 
allusions  to  the  foreign  papers  in  his  portmanteau.  "I 
think  some  were  law  papers,  and  I  am  almost  certain  I  saw 
the  word  Callao  printed  on  one  of  them." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Renshaw,  thoughtfully.  "  The 
old  Frenchman  has  always  passed  for  a  harmless,  wander- 
ing eccentric.  I  hardly  think  public  curiosity  has  ever 
even  sought  to  know  his  name,  much  less  his  history.  But 
had  we  not  better  first  try  to  find  if  there  is  any  property 
before  we  examine  his  claims  to  it?  " 

"As  you  please,"  said  Rosey,  with  a  slight  pout;  "but 
you  will  find  it  much  easier  to  discover  him  than  his  treas- 
ure. It's  always  easier  to  find  the  thing  you're  not  looking 
for." 

"  Until  you  want  it,"  said  Renshaw,  with  sudden  grav- 
ity. 

"  How  pretty  it  looks  over  there,"  said  Rosey,  turning 
her  conscious  eyes  to  the  opposite  mountain. 

"  Very." 

They  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  in  the  near 
distance  the  chimney  of  Madrono  Cottage  was  even  now 
visible.  At  the  expected  sight  they  unconsciously  stopped 
— unconsciously  disappointed.  Rosey  broke  the  embar- 
barrassing  silence. 

"  There's  another  way  home,  but  it's  a  roundabout 
way,"  she  said,  timidly. 

"  Let  us  take  it,"  said  Renshaw. 

She  hesitated.  "The  boat  goes  at  four,  and  we  must 
return  to-night." 

"  The  more  reason  why  we  should  make  the  most  of  our 
time  now,"  said  Renshaw,  with  a  faint  smile.  "To-mor- 
row all  things  may  be  changed;  to-morrow  you  may  find 
yourself  an  heiress,  Miss  Nott.  To-morrow,"  he  added, 
with  a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice,  "  I  may  have  earned  your 
forgiveness  only  to  say  farewell  to  you  forever.  Let  me 
keep  this  sunshine,  this  picture,  this  companionship  with 
you  long  enough  to  say  now  what  perhaps  I  must  not  say 
to-morrow." 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then,  by  a  common 
instinct,  turned  together  into  a  narrow  trail,  scarce  wide 
t  nough  for  two,  that  diverged  from  the  straight,  practical 
path  before  them.  It  was  indeed  a  roundabout  way  home, 
so  roundabout,  in  fact,  that  as  they  wandered  on  it  seemed 
even  to  double  on  its  track,  occasionally  lingering  long 
and  becoming  indistinct  under  the  shadow  of  madrono 
and  willow;  at  one  time  stopping  blindly  before  a  fallen 
tree  in  the  hollow,  where  they  had  quite  lost  it,  and  had 
to  sit  down  to  recall  it;  a  rough  way,  often  requiring  the 
mutual  help  of  each  other's  hands  and  eyes  to  tread  to- 
gether in  security;  an  uncertain  way,  not  to  be  found  with- 
out whispered  consultations  and  concessions,  and  yet  a 
way  eventually  bringing  them,  hand-in-hand,  happy  and 
hopeful,  to  the  gate  ot  Madrono  Cottage.  And  if  there 
was  only  just  time  for  Rosey  to  prepare  to  take  the  boat, 
it  was  due  to  the  deviousness  of  the  way.  If  a  stray  curl 
was  lying  loose  on  Rosey's  cheek,  and  a  long  hair 
had  caught  in  Renshaw's  button,  it  was  owing  to  the 
roughness  of  the  way;  and  if  in  the  tones  of  their  voices 
and  in  the  glances  of  their  eyes  there  was  a  maturer  seri- 
ousness, it  was  due  to  the  dim  uncertainty  of  the  path  they 
had  traveled,  and  would  hereafter  tread  together. 


When  Mr.  Nott  had  satisfied  himself  of  Renshaw's  de- 
parture, he  coolly  bolted  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
panion-way, thus  cutting  off  any  communication  with  the 
lower  deck.  Taking  a  long  rifle  from  the  rack  above  his 
berth,  he  carefully  examined  the  hammer  and  cap,  and 
then  cautiously  let  himself  down  through  the  forehatch  to 
the  deck  below.  After  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  still-in- 
tact fastenings  of  the  hatch  over  the  fore-hold,  he  pro- 
ceeded quietly  to  unloose  them  again  with  the  aid  of  the 
tools  that  still  lay  there.  When  the  hatch  was  once  more 
free,  he  lifted  it,  and,  withdrawing  a  few  feet  from  the 
opening,  sat  himself  down,  rifle  in  hand.  A  profound 
silence  reigned  throughout  the  lower  deck. 

"  Ye  kin  rize  up  out  o'  that,"  said  Nott,  gently. 

There  was  a  stealthy  rustle  below  that  seemed  to  ap- 
proach the  hatch,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  bound,  the 
Lascar  leaped  on  the  deck.  But  at  the  same  instant  Nott 
covered  him  with  his  rifle.  A  slight  shade  of  disappoint- 
ment and  surprise  had  crossed  the  old  man's  face,  and 
clouded  his  small,  round  eyes  at  the  apparition  of  the  Las- 
car, but  his  hand  was  none  the  less  firm  upon  the  trigger  as 
the  frightened  prisoner  sank  on  his  knees,  with  his  hands 
clasped  in  the  attitude  of  supplication  for  mercy. 

"  Ef  you're  thinkin'  o'  skippin'  afore  I've  done  with  yer," 
said  Nott,  with  labored  gentleness,  "  I  oughter  warn  ye 
that  it's  my  style  to  drop  lnjins  at  two  hundred  yards,  and 
this  deck  ain't  anywhere  more'n  fifty.  It's  an  uncomfort- 
able style — a  nasty  style;  but  it's  my  style.  I  thought  I'd 
tell  yer,  so  you  could  take  it  easy  wnere  you  air.  VVhere's  [ 
Ferrers?" 

Even  in  the  man's  insane  terror,  his  utter  bewilderment 
at  the  question  was  evident.  "Ferrers?"  he  gasped,': 
"  don't  know  him;  I  swear  to  God,  boss." 

"  P'r'aps,"  said  Nott,  with  infinite  cunning,  "  yer  don't! 
know  the  man  ez  kem  into  the  loft  from  the  alley  last  night  j 
— p'r'aps  yer  didn't  see  airy  Frenchman  with  a  dyed  mus- 
tache, eh?  I  thought  that  would  fetch  ye!"  he  continued, 
as  the  man  started  at  the  evidence  that  his  vision  of  last 
night  was  a  living  man.  "  P'r'aps  you  and  him  didn't 
break  into  this  ship  last  night,  jist  to  run  off  with  my  dar- 
ter Rosey.  P'r'aps  yer  don't  know  Rosey,  eh?  P'r'aps 
yer  don't  know  ez  Ferrers  wants  to  marry  her,  and  hez  been 
hangin'  round  yer  ever  since  he  left — eh? " 

Scarcely  believing  the  evidence  of  his  senses  that  the 
old  man  whose  treasure  he  had  been  trying  to  steal  was  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  his  real  ofllnse,  and  yet  uncertain  of  the 
penalty  of  the  other  crime  of  which  he  was  accused,  the 
Lascar  writhed  his  body  and  stammered,  vaguely,  "  Mer- 
cy! Mercy! " 

"Well,"  said  Nott,  cautiously,  "ez  I  reckon  the  hidt 
of  a  dead  Chinee  nigger  ain't  any  more  vallyble  that  tha' 
of  a  dead  Injun,  I  don't  care  ef  I  let  up  on  yer— scein 
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:he  cussedness  ain't  yours.    But  ef  I  let  yer  off  this  once 
you  must  take  a  message  to  Ferrers  from  me." 

"  Let  me  off  this  time,  boss,  and  I  swear  to  God  1  will," 
aid  the  Lascar,  eagerly. 

"  Ye  kin  say  to  Ferrers — let  me  see "  deliberated 

Mott,  leaning  on  his  rifle  with  cautious  reflection.  "  Ye 
cin  say  to  Ferrers  like  this — sez  you,  '  Ferrers,'  sez  you, 
the  old  man  sez  that  afore  you  went  away  you  sez  to  him, 
;ez  you, '  I  take  my  honor  with  me,'  sez  you — have  you 
;ot  that?"  interrupted  Nott,  suddenly. 
'  "  Yes,  boss." 

"  '  I  take  my  honor  with  me,'  sez  you,"  repeated  Nott, 
plowly.  "  '  Now,'  sez  you,  '  the  old  man  sez,  sez  he— tell 
?errers,  sez  he,  that  his  honor  havin'  run  away  agin,  he 
fends  it  back  to  him,  and  ef  he  ever  ketches  it  around  after 
his,  he'll  shoot  it  on  sight.'  Hev  yer  got  that?  " 
"  Yes,"  stammered  the  bewildered  captive. 
"Then  git!" 

The  Lascar  sprang  to  his  feet  with  the  agility  of  a  pan- 
her,  leaped  through  the  hatch  above  him,  and  disappeared 
iver  the  bow  of  the  ship  with  an  unhesitating  directness 
hat  showed  that  every  avenue  of  escape  had  been  already 
ontemplated  by  him.  Slipping  lightly  from  the  cutwater 
o  the  ground,  he  continued  his  flight,  only  stopping  at  the 
irivate  office  of  Mr.  Sleight. 

When  Mr.  Renshaw  and  Rosey  Nott  arrived  on  board 
he  Pontiac  that  evening  they  were  astonished  to  find  the 
■assage  before  the  cabin  completely  occupied  with  trunks 
nd  boxes,  and  the  bulk  of  their  household  goods  appar- 
ntly  in  the  process  of  removal.  Mr.  Nott,  who  was  su- 
perintending the  work  of  two  Chinamen,  betrayed  not  only 
£  o  surprise  at  the  appearance  of  the  young  people,  but  not 
ie  remotest  recognition  of  their  own  bewilderment  at  his 
ccupation. 

"Kalkilatin',"  he  remarked  casual'y  to  his  daughter, 
::    l  you'd  rather  look  arter  your  fixins,  Rosey,  I've  left  'em 
:C    ,11  the  last.    Pr'aps  yer  and  Mr.  Renshaw  wouldn't  mind 
ttin'  down  on  that  locker  until  I've  strapped  this  yer  box." 
"  But  what  does  it  all  mean,  father?  "  said  Rosey,  tak- 
ig  the  old  man  by  the  lapels  of  his  pea-jacket,  and  slight- 
Si    'emphasizing  her  question.    "  What,  in  the  name  of  good- 
ess,  are  you  doing? " 
:::    j  "  Breakin'  camp,  Rosey  dear;  breakin'  camp,  jist  ez  we 
.:.    ster,"  replied  Nott,  with  cheerful  philosophy.     "  Kinder 
!.;    ke  ole   times,  ain't  it?    Lord,   Rosey,"  he   continued, 
:;     opping  and  following  up  the  reminiscence  with  the  end 
;:     '  the  rope  in  his  hand  as  if  it  were  a  clue.     "Don't  ye 
ind  that  day  we  started  outer  Livermore  Pass  and  seed 
ie  hull  o'  the  Californy  coast  stretchin'  yonder — eh  ?    But 
an't  ye  be  skeered,  Rosey  dear,"  he  added,  quickly,  as  if 
recognition  of  the  alarm  expressed  in  her  face;  "I  ain't 
■;     rning  ye  outer  house  and  home;  I've  jist  hired  that  'ere 
ladrono  Cottage  from  the  Peters  ontil  we  kin  look  round." 
"But  you're  not  leaving  the  ship,  father?"  continued 
5;     osey,  impetuously.     "  You  haven't  sold  it  to  that  man 
a     eight? " 

Mr.  Nott  rose  and  carefully  closed  the  cabin  door.  Then 
,       awing  a  large  wallet  from  his  pocket,  he  said: 

"  It's  sing'lar  ye  should  hev  got  the  name  right  the  first 
>p,  ain't  it,  Rosey?  But  it's  Sleight,  sure  enough,  all 
:  e  time.  This  yer  check,"  he  added,  producing  a  paper 
3m  the  depths  of  the  wallet,  "  this  yer  check  for  twenty- 
'e  thousand  dollars  is  what  he  paid  for  it  only  two  hours 

"  But,"  said  Renshaw,  springing  to  his  feet,  furiously, 
.  you're  duped,  swindled,  betrayed ! " 

"  Young  man,"  said  Nott,  throwing  a  certain  dignity  into 
'si  s  habitual  gesture  of  placing  his  hands  on  Renshaw's 
,  lOulders,  "  I  bought  this  yer  ship  five  years  ago  jist  ez  she 
:;      Dod  for  eight  thousand  dollars.    Kalkilatin' wot  she  cost 

e  in  repairs  and  taxes,  and  wot  she  brought  me  in  since 

en  accordin'  to  my  figerin',  I  don't  call  a  clear  profit  of 
,,     teen  thousand  dollars  much  of  a  swindle." 

"  Tell  him  all,"  said  Rose\,  quickly,  more  alarmed  at 
j  ,•  .;nshaw's  despairing  face  than  at  the  news  itself.  "  Tell 
*,[«.  In  everything,  Dick — Mr.  Renshaw;  it  may  not  be  too 

n    «re-"       . 

u  i   In  a  voice  half  choked  with  passionate  indignation,  Ren- 

jjj.j  siw  hurriedly  repeated  the  story  of  the  hidden  treasure, 

£d  the  plot  to  rescue  it,  prompted  frequently  by  Rosey's 

tiacious  memory  jnd  assisted  by  Rosey's  deft  and  tactful 

., .  tplanations.     But,   to  their  surprise,  the  imperturbable 

,'jj  cuntenance  of  Abner  Nott  never  altered;  a  slight  moist- 

:,*'   i:  of  kindly  paternal  tolerance  of  their  extravagance  glis- 

t  led  in  his  little  eyes,  but  nothing  more. 

:'  Ef  there  was  a  part  o'  this  ship,  a  plank,  or  a  bolt  ez  I 

.  '£  cn't  know,  ez  I  haven't  touched  with  my  own  hand,  and 

.     1  iked  into  with  my  own  eyes,  thar  might  be  suthin'  in 

■■■■ '.  t  it  story.     I  don't  let  on  to  be  a  sailor  like  you,  but  ez  I 

"  Vow  the  ship  ez  a  boy  knows  his  first  hoss,  ez  a  woman 

,     k  ows  her  first  babby,  I  reckon  thar  ain't  no  treasure  yer, 

"  cless  it  was  brought  into  the  Pontiac  last  night  by  them 
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But  are  you  mad !    Sleight  would  not  pay  three  times 

;  t ::  value  of  the  ship  to-day  if  he  were  not  positive!    And 

-    t  t  positive  knowledge  was  gained  last  night  by  the  vil- 

"   11 1  who  broke  into  the  Pontiac— no  doubt  the  Lascar." 

'  Sarely,"    said   Nott,    meditatively;    "the    Lascar! 

1  ere's  suthin'  in  that.    That  Lascar  I  fastened  down  in 

/-■  tl    hold  last  night  unbeknownst  to  you,  Mr.  Renshaw, 

a  1  let  him  out  agin  this  morning  ekally  onbeknownst." 
ia„:   ;:And  you  let  him  carry  his' information  to  Sleight— 
W'-whout  a  word!"  said  Renshaw,  with  a  sickening  sense  of 
Sett's  utter  fatuity. 

:r':  l,fent.  nim  back  witD  a  message  to  the  man  he  kem 
::  'ft  n,"  said  Nott,  winking  both  his  eyes  at  Renshaw  sig- 
s-n^antly,  and  making  signs  behind  his  daughter's  back. 
W  -osey,  conscious  of  her  lover's  irritation,  and  more 
:  e;  er  to  soothe  his  impatience  than  from  any  faith  in  her 
■■■  si  ?estion,  interfered.  "  Why  not  examine  the  place 
w  :re  he  was  concealed?  He  may  have  left  some  traces 
us  search." 

'he  two  men  looked  at  each  other.  "  Seein'  ez  I've 
ted  the  Pontiac  over  to  Sleight  jist  ez  it  stands,  I  don't 
w  ez  it's  'zactly  on  the  square,"  said  Nott,  doubtfully. 
You've  a  right  to  know  at  least  what  you  deliver  to 
,  interrupted  Renshaw,  brusquely;  "  bring  a  lantern." 
ollowed  by  Rosey,  Renshaw  and  Nott  hurriedly  sought 
lower  deck  and  the  open  hatch  of  the  forehold.    The 
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two  men  leaped  down  first  with  the  lantern,  and  then  as- 
sisted Rosey  to  descend.  Renshaw  took  a  step  forward 
and  uttered  a  cry. 

The  rays  of  the  lantern  fell  on  the  ship's  side.  The 
Lascar  had,  during  his  forced  seclusion,  put  back  the 
boxes  of  treasure  and  replaced  the  planking,  yet  not  so 
carefully  but  that  the  quick  eye  of  Renshaw  had  discov- 
ered it.  The  next  moment  he  had  stripped  away  the 
planking  again,  and  the  hurriedly  restored  box  which  the 
Lascar  had  found  fell  to  the  deck,  scattering  part  of  its 
ringing  its  contents.  Rosey  turned  pale;  Renshaw's  eyes 
flashed  fire;  only  Abner  Nott  remained  quiet  and  impas- 
sive. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  you  have  been  duped?"  said  Ren- 
shaw, passionately. 

To  their  surprise  Mr.  Nott  stooped  down,  and  picking 
up  one  of  the  coins,  handed  itgravely  to  Renshaw.  "Would 
ye  mind  heftin'  that  'ere  coin  in  your  hand — feelin'  it,  bitin' 
it,  scrapin'  it  with  a  knife,  and  kinder  seein'  how  it  com- 
pares with  other  coins?" 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  said  Renshaw. 

"  I  mean  that  that  yer  coin— that  all  the  coins  in  this  yer 
box,  that  all  the  coins  in  them  other  boxes— and  there's 
forty  on  'em— is  all  and  every  one  of  'em  counterfeits  !" 

The  piece  dropped  unconsciously  from  Renshaw's  hand, 
and  striking  another  that  lay  on  the  deck,  gave  out  a  dull, 
suspicious  ring. 

"  They  waz  counterfeits  got  up  by  them  Dutch  super- 
cargo sharps  for  dealin'  with  the  Injins  and  cannibals  and 
South  Sea  heathens  ez  bows  down  to  wood  and  stone.  It 
satisfied  them  ez  well  ez  them  buttons  ye  puts  in  mission- 
ary boxes,  I  reckon,  and  'ceoting  ez  freight,  don't  cost 
nothin'.  I  found  'em  tucked  n  the  ribs  o'  the  old  Pontiac 
when  I  bought  her,  and  I  nail.d  'em  up  in  thar  lest  they 
should  fall  into  dishonest  hands.  It's  a  lucky  thing,  Mr. 
Renshaw,  that  they  comes  into  the  honest  fingers  of  a 
square  man  like  Sleight — ain't  it?  " 

He  turned  his  small,  guileless  eyes  upon  Renshaw  with 
such  childlike  simplicity  that  it  checked  the  hysterical 
laugh  that  was  rising  to  the  young  man's  lips. 

"  But  did  any  one  know  of  this  but  yourself?" 

"  I  reckon  not.  I  once  suspicioned  that  old  Cap'en 
Bowers,  who  was  always  foolin'  round  the  hold  yer,  must 
hev  noticed  the  bulge  in  the  casin',  but  when  he  took  to 
axin'  questions  I  axed  others — ye  know  my  style,  Rosey? 
Come." 

He  led  the  way  grimly  back  to  the  cabin,  the  young 
people  following;  but  turning  suddenly  at  the  companion- 
way  he  observed  Renshaw's  arm  around  the  waist  of  his 
daughter.  He  said  nothing  until  they  had  reached  the 
cabin,  when  he  closed  the  door  softly,  and  looking  at  them 
both  gently,  said,  with  infinite  cunning: 

"  Ef  it  isn't  too  late,  Rosey,  ye  kin  tell  this  young  man 
ez  how  I  forgive  him  for  havin'  diskivered  The  Treasure 
of  the  Pontiac." 

******** 

It  was  nearly  eighteen  months  afterward  that  Mr.  Nott 
one  morning  entered  the  room  of  his  son-in-law,  at  Ma- 
drono Cottage.  Drawing  him  aside,  he  said,  with  his  old 
air  of  mystery,  "  Now,  ez  Rosey's  ailin'  and  don't  seem 
to  be  so  eager  to  diskiver  what's  become  of  Mr.  Ferrers,  I 
don't  mind  tellin'  ye  that  over  a  year  ago  I  heard  he  died 
suddenly  in  Sacramento.  Thar  was  suthin'  in  the  paper 
about  his  bein'  a  lunatic,  and  claimin'  to  be  a  relation  to 
somebody  on  the  Pontiac,  but  likes  ez  not  it's  only  the  way 
those  newspaper  fellows  got  hold  of  the  story  of  his  want- 
in'  to  marry  Rosey." 

THE  END. 


It  was  in  the  year  1848  that  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  avowed 
openly  their  detestation  of  Austria,  and  they  awaited  only 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  At  one  of 
the  theatres  of  Venice,  on  a  certain  evening,  a  magnificent 
bouquet  was  thrown  upon  the  stage  at  the  feet  of  a  beau- 
tiful danseuse.  It  was  a  rare  piece  of  workmanship,  and 
its  three  colors,  of  red,  white,  and  green,  were  so  arranged 
that  the  symbol  of  Italian  independence  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. The  danseuse  picked  it  up  and  kissed  it  repeat- 
edly, and  pressed  it  rapturously  to  her  bosom,  while  the 
vast  audience  applauded  vociferously.  On  the  following 
morning  the  actress  was  summoned  before  the  police  au- 
thorities, and  sharply  questioned  touching  the  absurd 
treatment  of  the  bouquet  which  had  been  thrown  to  her 
on  the  previous  evening.  She  tremblingly  answered  that 
she  had  done  only  as  she  always  did  when  such  beautiful 
tributes  were  given  her.  "  Very  well,"  said  the  Austrian 
chief,  "  hereafter  when  a  bouquet  is  thrown  to  you  thus 
publicly  you  will  trample  upon  it  with  your  foot.  Do  you 
understand?  "  She  said  she  understood,  and  she  was  suf- 
fered to  depart.  She  went  to  some  of  her  friends  and  told 
them  what  had  happened.  "  Ah,"  said  the  artist,  Anto- 
nio Luigi,  "  and  you  will  trample  upon  it?"  "  I  must." 
"  Then  I  will  see  that  you  have  the  right  kind.  Be  brave, 
pretty  one,  and  you  will  win  applause  again.  Wait." 
That  night,  when  the  favorite  danseuse  had  acquitted  her- 
self grandly,  a  huge  bouquet  was  thrown  on  the  stage— a 
broad  field  of  strange  flowers,  the  only  colors  yellow  and 
black — the  imperial  standard  of  Austria.  There  could  be 
no  mistaking  it.  "  Bestiaccia  "  (great  ugly  beast),  said  the 
actress,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  over  the  house,  and  then 
she  jumped  upon  the  yellow  and  black  symbol,  and  tram- 
pled it  heartily.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  ap- 
plause would  shatter  the  building.  The  police  took  the 
hint,  and  did  not  venture  to  interiere  further  with  the  bou- 
quets of  the  bold  and  favorite  danseuse. 

The  Lime  Rock  weather  prophet  of  the  Winsted  Herald 
retires  from  the  field.  He  printed  detailed  predictions  for 
the  winter  of  1884-85,  making  it  out  unusually  mild.  He 
now  prints  a  card,  of  which  the  closing  sentence  reads: 
"  Unlike  most  others  who  have  prophesied  of  the  weather, 
I  will  not  attempt  to  defend  my  prognostication,  but  grace- 
fully yield  to  the  logic  of  events  and  write  myself,  A  False 
Prophet." 

Captain  Paul  Boyton,  the  India-rubber  suit  navigator, 
has  given  up  looking  to  the  water  for  a  livelihood,  and  set 
up  a  bar-room. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


All   communications    for   this    department  should   be   addressed  to  "  Chess 

Editor  Argonaut,  213  Eupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 
Original  problems,  games,  solutions,  and  correspondence  on  Chess    matters 
solicited. 


Problem  No.  116.— By  H.  and  E.  Bettmann,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Composed  for  the  Argonaut . 

White— King  at  KR3;  Queen  at  KKt  sq;  Rook  at  K5;  Bishops 

at  KR2,  QKt5;  Knight  at  QR7;  Pawns  at  KR6,  KB3,  QR3. 

Black— King  at  Q3;  Bishops  at  Q  sq,  Q4;  Pawns  at  KR2,  K2, 

QKt3,  QR5. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  No.  117.— By  Emile  Pradignat. 

Second  Prize  in  Bradford  Observer  Tourney. 

BLACK.  ' 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


No.  CIV- 
No.  CV— 


Solutions  of  Problems, 
i— Kt  QKt3 

1— Kt  Q5  1— K  x  Kt 

2 — R  QB4  2— Any  move 
3 — B  mates. 
There  is  a  second  solution,  as  follows : 

I— Kt  x  B  1— K  x  Kt 

2 — R  B3  ch  2 — K  moves 
3 — B  B3  mates. 

Correct  solutions  received:  Problems  Nos.  CXIII  and  115, 
from  U.  Hartnell,  Salinas  City. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

U.  H.,  Salinas  City— !n  No.  114,  Kt  can  not  be  played  to  B4, 
Knights  being  at  KB6,  QB7.  The  problem  named  should  be  No. 
CXIII. 

A.  B.  H.,  Nashville,  Tenn. — Postal  card  received.  Your  request 
will  receive  immediate  attention. 


Game  No.  6t. 
Played  in  the  Nuremberg  Tournament,  18S3,  between  Messrs.  S. 
Winawer  and  Louis  Paulsen.    Notes  by  Herr  Jean  Dufresne. 

SICILIAN   DEFENSE. 


White. 
Winawer. 
I— PK4 
2— Kt  KB3 
3-B  QKt5 
4— Kt  x  Kt 
5— Castles 
6— B  QB4 
7-PQ3 
8— B  KKt 5 
9— B  x  Kt 
10— P  KB4 
11— Kt  Q2 
12— Q  K  sq 
»3-BKt3tc) 


Black. 
Paulsen. 
1— P  QB4 
2— Kt  QB3 
3-Kt  Q5 
4— P  x  Kt 
5-PK3 
6— Kt  K2 
7-P.KKt3(a) 
8— B  Kt2 
9-Q  *  B  (b) 
10— Castles 

II-PQ3 

12— B  Q2 
1.3-QR  K  sq 


White. 
i7-QR4(f) 
18— OR  K  sq 
19— Kt  QB4 
20-Q  R3 
21— Kt  Q2 
22— Kt  B3 
23— P  Kt6 
24— Kt  Kt5 
25-RB3CJ) 
26— Kt  B7  ch 
27— P  x  R 
28— R  Kt3 
29—  R  Kt6  (I) 
30— R  K6 
31— R  x  P  ch 


Black. 
i7-BQB3(g 
18— Q  KB2 
19— Q  QB2 
20— P  QKt4 
21-Q  U2  (h) 
22— B  R  sq  (i) 
23-P  KR3 
24— Q  QKt2 
25-P  K4  (k) 
26— R  x  Kt 
27— R  KB  sq 
28—  P  x  P 
29— K  R2 
30-QxP 
31— K  Kt  sq 


14— P  KKt4(d)  14— P  B4 

15— KP  x  P        15— KtP  x  P  32-R  Kt6  and  wins. 

I6-PK15  16—  KR  sq(e) 

(a)  In  this  opening  KB  Kt2  should  follow  as  Black's  move. 

(b)  Black  has  certainly  the  advantage,  having  two  Bishops 
against  Knight  and  Bishop.  White  has,  however,  an  excellent  at- 
tacking position. 

(r)  With  Kt  Q2,  B4,  an  important  square,  is  made  accessible. 

(d)  A  strong  attacking  move  in  the  combination,  beginning  12 
Q  K  sq,  by  which  Q  KR5  was  prevented. 

(e)  In  order  that  P  K4  can  be  played. 

(f)  It  follows  here  that  14— P  KB4,  was  not  favorable;  but  White 
has  strengthened  no  important  attacking  position. 

(g)  By  this  means  the  threatening  move,  R  B3,  which  was  very 
dangerous  for  Black,  was  prevented. 

{h)  The  Pawn  at  K3  must  be  protected. 

(i)  Under  the  circumstances  the  Queen  can  not  go  to  OKt7  or 
QR6. 
(j)  Winawer  paralyzes  the  excellent  counter-attack, 
(k)  The  game  is  already  lost.   This  move  hastens  the  catastrophe. 
(1)  Threatens  mate  in  two  moves. 

The  committee  having  in  charge  the  arrangements  for  the  pro- 

fiosed  Sixth  American  National  Chess  Congress  extended  the  time 
or  reception  of  subscriptions  until  the  25th  instant,  after  which 
date  it  is  announced  that  if  the  subscriptions  prove  inadequate, 
the  meeting  will  not  take  place.  While  such  a  contingency  is  to 
be  deplored,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  thai,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  the  time  between  announcement  and  holding  the 
Congress,  sufficient  publicity  had  not  been  given,  particularly 
through  the  medium  of  the  chess  columns  of  the  country.  For  our- 
selves, we  can  say  that  notice  of  the  proposed  Congress  did  not 
reach  us  until  too  late  for  any  one  to  comply  with  the  request  made 
by  the  committee,  although  our  subscription  was  forwarded  at 
once.  The  Brooklyn  Chess  Chronicle  announces  itself  in  the  same 
situation,  and  doubtless  other  exchanges  have  been  in  like  manner 
neglected.  We  hope  that  the  committee  have  received  the  neces- 
sary encouragement,  and  that  the  response  from  chess  players  has 
been  liberal  enough  to  insure  the  pecuniary  success  of  the  under- 
taking. 

■*■ 

Owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  Newark  (N.J.)  chessplayers,  the 
proposal  to  hold  a  meeting  on  Decoration  Day,  May  30th,  has  been 
allowed  to  drop. 


io 


THE        ARGONAUT 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


An  English  judge  has  recently  decided  that  "  there  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  the  recipient"  Theatrical  managers  who  have  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  law,  as  laid  down 
by  Otis  English  judge,  relieves  lx>th  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  them  without  solicitation.  The  "Argonaut " 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  those  sending  Sf$S.  to  distinctly  understand  that  we 
are  not  responsible  for  the  Preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS, 


Personal  aod  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Miss  Warden  is  going  to  dramatize  her  "  House  on  the  Marsh," 
and  play  the  heroine  part  herself. 

Harper's  Magazine  is  sold  in  England  for  a  shilling  a  number, 
the  Century  for  a  shilling  and  fourpence. 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  at  Fulham,  the  Bishop  of  London's 
suburban  palace,  is  the  original  manuscript  account  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Mayflower t  in  the  handwriting  of  Governor  Bradford. 

Mrs.  Custer,  the  widow  of  the  gallant  general,  has  written  a 
book  describing  her  life  and  adventures  on  the  plains.  It  is  called 
"Boots  and  Saddle."    Harper  &  Brothers  publish  it  this  month. 

It  is  a  well-deserved  compliment  which  The  Saturday  Review 
pays  when  it  speaks  of  Theodore  de  V'inne  as  "a  New  York 
printer  whom  our  Clarks  and  Wittinghams  would  find  it  hard  to 
excel." 

Those  mistaken  people  who  delight  in  "  Phyllis  "  and  "Molly 
Bawn,"  will  be  gladdened  by  the  intelligence  that  their  author  is 
about  to  publish  another  story.  It  will  bear  the  suggestive  title 
of  "A  Maiden  all  Forlorn." 

"Trajan,"  by  Henry  F.  Keenan,  which  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Com- 
pany will  issue  in  a  few  days,  is  an  international  story;  the  princi- 
pal characters  are  Americans,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  Paris,  during 
the  exciting  days  of  the  commune. 

General  Lew  Wallace  feels  much  hurt  at  some  animadversions 
on  his  military  career  made  by  General  Grant  in  a  recent  magazine 
article,  and  will  soon  make  an  exhaustive  reply  to  them  by  giving 
his  own  version  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

The  death  of  Miss  Susan  Warner,  the  authoress  of  "Wide, 
Wide  World,"  which  occcurred  last  week,  at  Highland  Falls, 
N.Y.,  is  announced  in  lengthy  obituaries,  her  book  having  at- 
tained the  largest  circulation  of  any  American  novel,  except 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Over  half  a  million  copies  were  sold  a 
year  or  two  after  its  publication. 

Alphonse  Daudet  is  writing  the  final  chapters  of  his  latest  work, 
to  which  he  thinks  of  giving  the  title  "  Tartarin  en  Suisse."  As 
he  will  go  very  carefully  over  his  manuscript,  condensing,  enlarg- 
ing, and  polishing  wherever  change  is  needed,  the  book  will  not  be 
ready  for  publication  before  next  summer.  Then  it  will  appear  in 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  English.  He  is  understood  to  have 
sold  the  copyright  for  a  number  of  years — this  is  the  French  mode 
of  dealing  with  booksellers— to  a  Swiss  firm  for  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  hopes  to  realize  on  the  work,  all  told,  from  sixty 
thousand  to  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

The  publishers  of  the  well-known  Christmas  cards,  L.  Prang  & 
Co.,  have  been  so  successful  with  them  that  they  have  extended 
their  operations  to  New  Year  cards,  Valentines,  and  Easter  cards. 
They  have  apparently  succeeded  equally  well  with  them.  This 
year  they  announce  the  following  artists  as  the  designers  of  the 
cards  for  the  coming  Easter  holidays:  Miss  Fidelia  Bridges,  Mrs. 

E.  T.  Fisher,  Mrs.  O.  E.  Whitney,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Comins,  Miss  V. 
Gerson,  Miss  A.  Hinds,  Miss  Helen  W.  Emery,  W.  Hamilton 
Gibson,  Walter  Satterlee,  F.  S.  Matthews,  Thad.  Welch,  and  A. 

F.  Tait.  These  well-known  names  certainly  argue  well  for  the 
success  of  the  venture. 

A  young  lady  who  had  been  visiting  in  Washington  (says  the 
Critic),  but  was  called  home  the  morning  before  Inauguration  Day, 
wondered  why  her  escort  was  so  long  in  returning  to  the  drawing- 
room  from  the  smoking-car;  When  he  came  back,  he  explained 
that  somebody  in  the  "smoker"  was  keeping  the  whole  car  in  a 
roar  of  laughter  by  his  droll  sayings.  In  a  little  while  he  was  irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  smoke  another  cigar.  When  he  returned  from 
the  smoking-car  the  second  time,  he  had  found  out  who  the  "  funny 
man  "  was,  who  was  still  doing  his  best  to  make  the  trip  to  New 
York  seem  three  hours  shorter  to  his  fellow-smokers  than  to  the 
occupants  of  any  other  car  in  the  train.  It  was  none  other  than 
the  greatest  joker  and  greatest  smoker  in  the  United  States — a 
man  who  smokes  twenty  cigars  and  cracks  twice  twenty  jokes 
every  day  of  his  life — a  man  whose  name  is  Clemens,  but  whom 
the  world  knows  as  Mark  Twain. 

Miss  Braddon  is  not  what  you  might  call  a  systematic  writer; 
she  can  not  sit  down  and  begin  a  story  off-hand.  She  has  to  wait 
until  the  idea  comes  to  her.  Then  she  sketches  out  a  skeleton  of 
the  plot,  and  from  this  writes  straight  ahead,  varying  some  of  the 
minor  details  and  incidents,  as  the  fancy  strikes  her,  but  adhering 
in  the  main  to  the  original  plan.  The  skeleton  of  her  latest  novel, 
"  Ishmael,"  filled  seventy  closely  written  pages,  of  which  we  print 
the  first :  "  A  man  of  forty  years  in  Paris — rich,  cultivated,  hand- 
some, of  powerful  frame,  extraordinary  energy,  courage,  and  au- 
dacity. No  one  knows  who  he  is,  but,  supported  by  his  large 
wealth,  he  reaches  a  great  success  in  society.  A  woman — lovely, 
impassioned,  but  past  the  bloom  of  girlhood,  patrician,  etc.,  etc., 
falls  madly  in  love  with  him.  For  a  time  he  avoids  her,  even  to 
discourteousness.  At  last,  in  a  passionate  scene,  he  reveals  his 
love.  She  is  happy;  he  not.  He  plans  to  take  her  to  South 
America,  or  some  French  colony.  She  is  willing  to  resign  Paris, 
friends,  country,  for  his  sake.  On  their  wedding  morning  he  is 
wounded— or  before  wedding."  Miss  Braddon  is  a  pretty  steady 
worker,  notwithstanding  she  has  to  wait  for  the  inspiration,  for 
she  generally  works  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night, 
with  but  short  rests;  and  this  she  does  four  days  out  of  the  six. 

The  discovery  that  "Charles  Egbert  Craddock"  is  in  reality 
Miss  Mary  A.  Murfree  is  the  literary  sensation  of  the  day.  Miss 
Murfree's  name  is  frequently  pronounced  like  Murphy  by  her  Ten- 
nessee neighbors.  She  was  born  near  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee, 
and  is  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  lawyer,  who  has  written  works 
regarded  as  an  authority  in  the  courts.  Murfreesboro  is  the  scene 
of  the  novel,  "Where  the  Battle  was  Fought,"  and  the  windows 
of  the  house  where  the  family  lived  up  to  two  years  ago  overlooked 
the  battle-ground.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Murfree  moved  with  his 
family  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  now  live.  For  a  number  of  years, 
from  childhood  up,  Miss  Murfree  was  unable  to  use  her  feet,  but 
her  health  is  now  much  better,  and  she  can  move  about  with 
slight  assistance.  But  she  is  crippled.  It  seems  little  short  of 
marvelous  that  under  such  circumstances  the  author  should  have 
been  able  to  gain  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  mount- 
ain folk  and  their  almost  inaccessible  homes  and  environment. 
Apparently  Miss  Murfree  is  about  forty  years  old.  A  deal  of  in- 
teresting personal  gossip  is  being  presented  about  her.  Her 
"study  is  a  room  in  the  top  of  the  house,  which  is  absolutely 
forbidden  to  intruders.  Servants  never  enter  it,  and  only  mem- 
bers of  the  family  go  there  under  any  circumstances.  When  work- 
ing, Miss  Murfree  retires  to  her  study,  and  is  quite  lost  to  the  out- 
side world.  She  does  not  permit  interruption  during  working 
hours  under  any  circumstances.  She  has  immense  capacity  for 
labor,  and  generally  works  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  dark. 
She  is  not  a  rapid  or  finished  composer.  Her  writings  arc  the  re- 
sult of  the  most  exacting  and  conscientious  labor.  Miss  Murfree's 
thoroughness  is  of  the  most  exacting  description.  In  "Where 
the  Batlle  was  Fought,"  a  point  in  the  story  turns  on  a  legal 
question,  and  not  satisfied  in  her  own  mind  with  the  statements  of 
jer  father  and  brother,  both  well-read  lawyers,  she  devoted  nearly 


three  months  to  reading  leading  works  and  studying  up  the  ques- 
tion to  entirely  satisfy  herself.  In  another  story,  "Down  the- 
Ravine,"  now  running  in  Wide  Awake,  a  boy  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered bits  of  gold  on  some  land  in  a  certain  county,  and  "  Mr. 
Craddock"  spent  much  time  over  books  of  geology,  to  determine 
if  the  iron  pyrites  found  in  that  county  were  of  a  color  to  readily 
deceive  a  person. 

New    Books. 
A  second  edition  of  the  "Official  Register  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  the  State  of  California"  has  just  been  published  by 
the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Medical  Society  of  California. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  "Franklin  Square  Library"  is  "  Boul- 
derstone;  or,  New  Men  and  Old  Populations,"  a  novel,  by  Wm. 
Sime.  It  is  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale 
by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.;  price,  15  cents. 

The  fourth  part  of  Professor  Augustin  Knoflach's  admirable 
"German  Simplified  "  has  appeared.  It  is  principally  concerned 
with  the  conjugations  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  sein  and  werden,  and 
the  declensions  of  nouns  and  adjectives.  It  also  contains  a 
key  to  Part  3.  It  is  published  by  Augustin  Knoflach,  New  York; 
for  sale  by  J.  A.  Hofman;  price.  10  cents. 

The  John  W.  Lovell  Company,  of  New  York,  is  publish- 
ing a  series  of  "  Studies  in  Civil  Service,"  the  first  of  which 
is  "Of  Appointment  and  Removal,"  by  John  W.  Hoyt,  LL.  D., 
ex-governor  of  Wyoming  Territory.  It  is  a  condensation  of 
two  papers  read  belore  that  august  and  learned  body,  the  Wyo- 
ming Academy  of  Sciences.  Arts,  and  Letters.  It  is  exceedingly 
well  printed.    For  sale  at  the  book-stores;  price,  15  cents. 

An  interesting  study  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  early  Grecians 
has  been  written  by  T.  T.  Timayenis,  and  has  just  been  published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  It  is  entitled  "Greece  in 
the  Times  of  Homer,"  and  is  divided  into  three  parts — viz.,  "  The 
Homes  of  the  People,"  "The  Family,"  and  "Dress  and  Orna- 
ments." In  the  preparation  of  the  bookj  recourse  was  had  to  the 
works  of  the  principal  writers — Greek,  French,  German,  and  Eng- 
lish— on  the  subject,  but  Homer  himself  is  the  chief  authority 
quoted,  Bryant's  translation  being  the  medium  used.  The  book 
is  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co. 

"  The  Statesman's  Year  Book,"  probably  the  best-known  work 
of  this  character,  has  been  revised  and  completed  up  to  January 
31,  1885,  and  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  of  London  and  New 
York.  The  article  on  Egypt,  which  is  particularly  to  be  com- 
mended, is  the  work  of  a  high  official  in  the  Egyptian  Government, 
and  is  especially  valuable  at  the  present  time.  A  noticeable  feat- 
ure of  the  articles  on  all  countries,  is  a  list  of  official  and  one  of 
unofficial  works  of  reference,  statistical  and  otherwise,  concerning 
the  political,  commercial,  and  social  condition  of  each  particular 
country.  It  is  for  sale  in  this  city  by  Payot,  Upham,  &  Co.; 
price,  $3. 

"Addie's  Husband"  is  the  title  of  a  novel  which  appeared 
anonymously  in  England  a  short  time  ago,  and  has  been  published 
in  a  cheap,  paper-covered  edition,  uniform  with  Miss  Weldon's 
"  The  House  on  the  Marsh,"  etc.,  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New 
York.  The  story  is  decidedly  sensational;  the  plot  hinges  on  a 
misunderstanding  between  a  husband  and  wife.  Thinking  her 
husband — whom  she  has  married  for  his  money  but  whom  she  learns 
to  love— hates  and  despises  her,  she  leaves  her  home  and  wanders 
over  the  world  for  four  years  with  her  father,  a  graceless  old  scamp. 
Finally  husband  and  wife  meet,  and,  mutual  explanations  being 
given,  she  is  rescued  from  death  by  consumption,  and  lives  long  in 
her  own  home.  Neither  the  plot  nor  the  treatment  is  at  all  novel, 
and  the  book  has  little  to  recommend  it  but  its  sensational  inter- 
est.   For  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co.;  price,  25  cents. 

Emile  Zola's  latest  work,  "Germinal,"  is  a  study  of  life  among 
the  miners  of  southern  France.  Zola  spent  months  studying  the 
character  and  mode  of  life  of  this  degraded  class  of  men,  and  has 
given  us  the  result  of  his  labors  in  a  book  of  nearly  six  hundred 
pages  of  filth.  The  descriptions  of  these  people  is  vivid,  to  be 
sure,  but  as  interesting  and  pleasant  to  the  general  reader  as  an 
enthusiastic  surgeon's  account  of  some  particularly  loathsome  dis- 
ease. The  thread  of  the  story  is  very  slight,  and  the  various 
scenes  are  not  interesting  except  that  at  the  death  of  Catherine, 
the  heroine.  She  and  her  lover,  Etienne,  have  been  imprisoned  in 
a  gallery  in  the  mine  by  a  cave  of  the  rocky  walls,  and  at  the  end 
of  ten  days  of  horrible  suffering  she  dies  in  her  lover's  arms,  with 
the  sound  of  the  rescurers'  picks  growing  nearer  and  nearer.  It  is 
published  by  G.  Charpentier  et  Cie.,  Paris;  for  sale  here  by  Gr£- 
goire,  Tauzy  &  Co.,  Masonic  Temple,  Post  Street. 

Journalistic    Chit-chat. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Croly,  "Jennie  June,"  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Sorosis  for  the  current  year. 

New  Zealand,  with  a  population  of  only  half  a  million,  supports 
one  hundred  newspapers,  thirty  of  which  are  daily. 

A  journalists'  organization,  known  as  the  "  Gridiron  Club,"  has 
been  recently  formed  in  Washington,  with  Ben:  Perley  Poore  as 
president. 

Noah  Brooks  is  the  the  leading  editor  on  the  Newark  Advertiser, 
a  paper  which  dates  back  beyond  the  Revolution.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  newspapers  now  alive  which  printed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence when  first  promulgated. 

The  elder  Bennett  originated  the  custom  of  printing  newspapers 
"every  day  in  the  year  in  1865.  The  Herald  was  also  the  first 
paper  to  Keep  its  business  office  open  all  night,  a  custom  inau- 
gurated at  the  same  time,  and  soon  followed  by  the  other  New 
York  dailies. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  a  marvelous  press  completed  for  the  Evening 
Telegram.  It  is  the  greatest  advance  yet  in  the  line  of  printing, 
and  is  the  largest  press  in  the  world.  It  will  print  and  deliver  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  sheets  in  one  hour,  and  stereotype 
plates,  type,  or  both,  can  be  used. 

The  first  number  of  Snap,  the  new  comic  illustrated  weekly,  has 
appeared.  Its  editors  are  Messrs.  B.  B.  Valentine,  the  "  Fitz- 
noodle  "  of  Puck,  and  Captain  Alfred  Thompson,  an  English  artist. 
The  illustrations  and  reading  matter  are  fairly  good,  and  the  price 
is  quite  low — five  cents.  It  is  published  at  124  Tribune  Building, 
New  York  city. 

Suite  a  novelty  in  journalism  will  appear  in  New  York  soon.  It 
7ie  Pawn,  a  morning  newspaper  for  the  young,  and  will  be 
edited  by  F.  Bellew,  the  well-known  artist  and  journalist.  Charles 
E.  Dowe,  formerly  assistant  managing  editor  01  the  Morning  Jour- 
nal, will  be  managing  editor,  and  Thomas  Noble  publisher  and 
business  manager. 

Mr.  John  Walter,  proprietor  of  the  London  Times,  succeeded  to 
that  property  in  1847;  he  is  very  wealthy  and  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  is  the  fourth  that  has  borne  that  name,  his  great-grand- 
father having  arrived  in  London  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  where  he  engaged  in  the  coal  trade.  The  first  number  of  the 
Times  was  issued  January  I,  1785. 

Mr.  Bennett,  who  has  been  home  for  some  time,  has  just  got  off 
in  his  yacht  for  the  West  Indies.  He  was  in  New  York  only  three 
weeks,  but  he  made  things  lively  in  the  Herald  office.  He  has  re- 
tired Sir.  Smythe,  the  veteran  night  editor,  who  was  there  in  his 
father's  day.  Of  course  he  is  retired  on  a  good  salary,  and  he  has 
put  Mr.  Starks  in  his  place.  Mr.  Habbcrton,  who  has  been  editor 
of  the  Telegram  for  a  lew  weeks,  is  now  doing  special  work  for  the 
'Jelegram  and  the  Herald.  Bob  Morris  has  been  made  editor  of 
the  Telegram.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  instigated  the  recent  new  de- 
partures in  the  Telegram — the  pink  paper  and  De  Grimme's  illus- 
trations—has been  returned  to  the  Herald,  where  he  is  assistant 
foreign  editor. 


THE    ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


The  latest  thing  in  soups  is  a  puree  of  chestnuts.  This  is  the 
most  economical  soup  ever  invented.  All  that  is  required  is  a  file 
of  London  Punch  and  plenty  of  hot  water. — Puck. 

An  exchange  asks:  "Does  dairying  pay?"  Judging  from  the 
strong,  healthy  condition  of  our  boarding-house  butter,  we  should 
think  it  did  pay  a  big  per  scentage.—  St.  Paul  Herald. 

Miss  Adelina  Patti  sang  "Home,  Sweet  Home  "in  St.  Louis 
the  other  evening,  and  wept  like  a  child.  St.  Louis  orchestras,  by 
the  way,  are  enough  to  make  anybody  weep,—  Boston  Post, 

Unfeeling  Boy—"  Better  come  away  from  that  fire."  Augustus 
St.  John  Browne  {a  bow-legged  dude  with  tight  trousers) — "Awl 
Why?"  Unfeeling  Boy — "It's  warpin' you  all  out  of  shape."— 
Life. 

When  John  L.  Sullivan  finishes  knocking  down  everything  that 
ventures  to  stand  before  him  in  the  ring,  he  will  perhaps  find  a 
position  of  the  same  sort  as  the  conductor  of  some  railway. — Lout* 
ell  Citizen. 

"  Step  this  way,  if  you  please,  ladies,"  said  the  gracious  floor- 
walker, as  he  led  off  with  a  majestic  wave  of  his  hand.  "  We  are 
sorry,"  said  madam;  "but  we  never  learned  to  walk  that  way."— 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

It  is  said  that  Daniel  Webster  could  never  go  through  the  streets 
of  Boston  without  attracting  attention.  This  may  be.  Boston 
streets  are  fearfully  crooked,  and  Daniel  was  not  a  teetotaler. — 
Philadelphia  Call 

Miss  Rosewood,  (who  took  part  in  amateur  theatricals) — "Oh.  I 
am  so  tired:  I  had  to  stand  all  the  evening."  Miss  Sharp  (who 
was  in  the  audience) — "  My  dear,  you  have  not  had  to  stand  nearly 
so  much  as  we  have." — Ex. 

Personal :  If  L.  M-hdi,  who  recently  took  a  large  city  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Blue  and  While  Niles,  will  return  the  same,  all  will  be 
forgiven  and  no  questions  asked.  Address  William  E.  Gl-dst-ne, 
at  this  office. — London  Punch. 

Court-plaster  on  ladies'  faces  in  public  places  is  becoming  fashion- 
able in  the  East.  In  the  West  the  girls  use  the  old  style  of  court* 
plaster,  which  consists  of  a  mustache  mixed  with  a  loud  noise.— 
Pittsburg  Chronide-7 elegraph. 

Says  a  writer  on  table  etiquette:  "If  you  are  of  a  party  to  din- 
ner or  lunch,  wait  by  your  chair  until  all  seat  themselves.  If  this 
rule  is  rigidly  observed,  the  dinner  or  lunch  is  apt  to  get  cold  be- 
fore the  company  is  successfully  seated.—  Ex. 

Mamma— "  Johnny,  where  are  those  ugly  green  candies?    They 
will  make  you  sick  and  die  if  you  eat   them.     I  hope  you  minded 
mamma  and  did  not  touch  them,"    Johnny — "  No,  mamma,  /  did  i 
not  eat  them,  but  I  gave  Baby  Brother  heaps  of  them.     If  he  don't 
die  soon,  I  guess  I  can  stand  them." — The  fudge. 

"Sold  again!"  Robinson  (at  the  window) — "Hello!  There 
goes  that  woman  Brown's  so  dead  sweet  on!"  Mrs.  B.  (rushing 
up  with  excitement)— "  Where? — who? — where?  What,  that— in 
the  gray — why,  George,  how  ridiculous  you  are!  That's  his  wife! " 
Robinson — "  Exactly,  my  dear!  "    (Tableau.) — London  Punch. 

"My  dear,"  said  a  husband  to  his  wife,  "  I  am  unable  to  get  any 
sleep;  I  have  tossed  ever  since  I  came  to  bed;  I  wish  you  would 
get  up  and  prepare  me  a  little  laudanum."  "It's  hardly  worth 
while  now,"  she  replied,  consulting  her  watch;  "  it's  almost  time 
to  build  the  kitchen  fire."  Then  he  sank  into  a  quiet,  restful 
slumber. — Boston  Journal. 

"Buckle  my  shoe,  Egbert  dear,"  said  a  Chicago  belle  to  her  near- 
sighted fiance.  Egbert  went  down  on  his  knee  like  a  true  knight, 
but  as  he  had  lost  his  eyeglass  his  vision  was  a  little  uncertain. 
"  Is  this  your  foot,  darling?  '  he  inquired.  "  You  bet,"  she  said. 
"  Aw,  pawdon,  I — I  thought  it  was  the  lounge."  Egbert  is  now 
disengaged. —  Texas  Sif tings. 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  no  woman  can  be  fully  trusted!  "  exclaimed  a 
cynical  man  to  a  friend.  "  Why,  just  look  at  poor  Sniffson. 
Didn't  he  love  that  wife  of  his?  Didn't  he  consider  her  an  angel? 
Didn't  he  fairly  worship  her?  Didn't  he  think  nothing  was  toe 
good  for  her?  And  how  has  she  requited  him?  "  *'  How?  "  asked 
the  other.  "  Gone  and  had  twins— these  hard  times."— Pittsburg 
Chronicle . 

The  publication  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  diary  discloses  the  fact 
that  he  paid  in  one  year  $100  for  washing,  and  $1,654.94  for  wine. 
That  a  Democrat  should  have  changed  his  shirt  oftener  than  once 
a  week  may  appear  marvelous  to  some  persons,  but  in  those  days 
the  reversible  cuff  was  not  invented,  and  the  celluloid  collar  was 
unknown.  Cuffs  and  collars  were  sewed  fast  to  the  shirt.— 
ristown  Herald. 

A  well-known  gentleman  in  this  city  is  the  author  of  a  noTel 
which  relates  the  adventures  of  a  party  on  a  desert  island.  In  the 
course  of  the  story  he  describes  the  building  of  a  steel  yacht,  and 
remarks  that  the  plates  were  riveted  together.  A  critic,  picking 
him  up,  asked  him  how  they  accomplished  the  riveting,  and  was 
met  by  the  reply  that  the  goats  which  they  found  on  the  islanc 
butted  them  in. — Boston  Post. 

"Won't  you  have  another  piece  of  pie,  Mr.  Featherly?  "  askec 
Bobby,  hospitably.  His  mother  was  entertaining  a  few  friends  al 
dinner,  and  the  dessert  was  being  discussed.  "  1  hanks,  Bobby,' 
Featherly  replied,  laughingly;  "since  you  are  so  polite  about  it,  1 
believe  I  will  take  a  small  piece  more."  "  All  right,"  said  Bobby 
"  Now,  ma,  remember  your  promise.  You  said  if  it  was  necessar) 
to  cut  into  the  second  pie  I  could  have  two  pieces."— Ex. 

An  exiled  Canadian  incidentally  strayed  out  of  his  room  in  1 
Western  hotel,  and  in  a  moment  of  abstraction  fell  down  the  ten 
story  elevator  well.  They  got  up  what  they  could  of  him  and  la* 
it  out  on  a  sofa.  "  Don't  disturb  me,"  the  exiled  Canadian  gaspctf 
while  an  expression  of  great  ecstasy  played  over  his  features;  "a 
I  haven't  felt  anything  like  it  since  I  used  to  ride  a  toboggan  11 
my  own  dear  native  land."  A  peaceful  smile  slid  into  his  fao 
and  he  was  gone.  He  never  came  back.  He  couldn't.— Bcttfl 
fournal. 

He  was  a  Western  senator,  not  used  to  fashionable  ways,  an; 
was  a  guest  at  a  Washington  ball.  Enteiing  a  brilliantly  illun" 
nated  suite,  he  suddenly  stopped,  backed  toward  the  door,  an^ 
in  horrified  tones,  exclaimed:  "  My  stars,  I've  made  a  mistake., 
"  My  dear  Senator  Blank,"  said  the  hostes=,  hurrying  toward  him 
"what  is  the  matter.  You  look  ill."  "Oh,  nothing,  nothing 
only  I  am  such  a  dolt  I  came  very  near  entering  this  apartment  h 
mistake.  Please  pardon  me,  and  show  me  ihe  way  to  theballl 
room."  "  Why,  Senator,  this  is  the  ball-room.  What  did  yo, 
think  it  was?"  "The— the  ladies'  dressing  room,"  murmured  « 
senator,  mopping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow.— PhiladuPto 
Call. 

Herr  Pumpgern  still  lies  in  bed.    A  knock  at  the  door.    "Cor 
in  1 "    Herr  Pumpgern 's  tailor  steps  into  the  room.    "  Ah,  it  s  y^ 
Herr  Stickle!    I  suppose  you  have  brought  my  account? 
make  so  bold,  Herr  Pumpgern;  you  see  I  am  rather  short  of  mo 
ey."    "Short  of  money,  are  you?    Just  open  my  desk  yonder— « 
that  drawer?  "    Herr  Stickle  opens  a  drawer;  it  is  empty.    1 
Herr  Pumpgern  says:  "Not  that;  the  other  one."    Herr  Stick 
opens  a  second  drawer— empty,  too.    Her  Pumpgern  observes: 
do  not  mean  that  one;  it's  the  one  below."    Herr  Stickle  oW> 
"Well,  what  do  you  see  in  it?"  asks  Herr  Pumpgern.     '  A  p 
of  papers;  nothing  besides,"  is  his  reply.    "That's  the  oncTyi' 
are  my  bills.     Place  yours  on  the  top  of  the  rest,"  replied  li< 
Pumpgern,  cheerily,  and  adding,  "Good-morning,  Herr  SticKH 
he  calmly  turned  on  his  other  side.—  Der  Schalk. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


MOVEMENTS    AND    WHEREABOUTS. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Miller,  with  Dora  Miller, 
left  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Thursday,  en  route  to 
this  city. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Maynard  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Houston,  will  sail  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  on 
Wednesday  of  next  week,  to  be  absent  six  weeks. 
On  their  return  they  will  go  to  Monterey  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin  and  her  niece,  Miss 
May  Ives,  will  pass  the  summer  at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Minnie  Mizner,  of  Benicia,  was  visiting 
Mrs.  Adam  Grant  this  week. 

Senator  Fred.  Cox,  of  Sacramento,  came  down 
to  the  city  Wednesday,  and  was  at  the  Grand  Ho- 
tel. 

Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  in 
the  city  this  week. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Shackelford,  of  Hollister,  is  at  the 
Grand  Hotel. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Cluness,  with  Misses  Minnie  and 
Mabel  Cluness,  of  Sacramento,  are  at  the  Grand. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  C.  Brown,  of  San  Jose,  has  been  in 
the  city  all  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Fletcher  sail  for  China  on 
April  4tb. 

Captain  H.  C.  Dearborn,  of  the  steamer  City  of 
Sydney,  is  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Van  Buren,  U.  S.  Consul-General  of 
Japan,  is  a  guest  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  Edgar  J.  DePue,  of  Sacramento,  is  in  the 
city. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Thompson  and  daugh- 
ter are  passing  a  few  weeks  at  Paraiso  Springs. 

Mr.  Adam  Grant  is  in  New  York  city. 
•     Mrs.  George  Bradley  and  Miss  Grace  Bradley 
are  rusticating  in  Florida. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle  intend  passing  the 
summer  at  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Governor  Moody,  of  Oregon,  is  visiting 
friends  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  William  Kohl  and  Miss  Mamie  Kohl,  of 
Menlo  Park,  have  been  in  the  city  since  Monday, 

Hon.  Frank  J.  Sullivan  has  gone  to  San  Diego 
on  a  brief  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Stnne  have  returned  from 
an  extended  trip  in  the  Eastern  Sta'es. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Hosmer,  sister-in-law  of  Mrs. 
T.  H.  Goodman,  died  recently  in  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Ben  C.  Truman,  who  has  been  sojourning 
in  the  East  and  South  since  last  September,  re- 
turned to  this  city  last  week,  and  will  reside  per- 
manently at  the  Palace  Hotel.  During  a  visit  of 
two  weeks  in  Los  Angeles  she  was  entertained  by 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Goodwin,  Mrs.  Van  Nys,  Mrs.  Stew- 
art, Mrs.  John  S.  Carr,  Mrs.  T.  E.  Rowan,  and 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Dunkelberger. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Lewis,  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
have  been  the  guests  of  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle. 

Miss  Mabel  Pacheco  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Vol- 
ney  E.  Spaulding,  at  the  Bella  Vista. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Fillmore  returned  from  Honolulu 
this  week  on  the  City  of  Sydney. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  is  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Nellie  Clark,  of  Sacramento,  is  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  William  H.  Porter,  at  the  Palace  Ho'el. 

Mr.  James  Anthony  Froude  and  son  are  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  the  world,  and  will  arrive  here  on 
■  the  next  Australian  steamer.  They  are  accompa- 
nied by  Lord  Elphinstone. 
1  Miss  Nina  Adams  and  Miss  Jennie  Hooker  re- 
turned from  Santa  Barbara  yesterday,  after  a  pro- 
longed visit  there. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  flag-ship  Hartford  will  arrive  at  Vallejo  in 
(  May.    It  is  said  that  Rear-Admiral  E.  Y.  Mc- 
Canley  will  be  the  successor  of  Rear-Admiral  J. 
>  H.  Upshur. 

Paymaster  C.  S.  Williams,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 
Assistant-Engineer  G.  D.  Strickland,  U.  S.  N., 

I  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 
Rear-Admiral  John  H.  Upshur  will  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  on  December  5,  1885. 

The  Lackawanna  has  been  ordered  to  be  put 
out  of  commission  at  Mare  Island. 

Ensign  W.  L.  Howard  has  been  detached  from 
the  Vermont,  and  ordered  to  duty  under  Lieuten- 
ant G.  M.  Stoney,  of  the  North  Alaska  Expedi- 
tion. 

Surgeon  J.  W.  Ross  has  been  detached  from 
the  Lackawanna,  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital at  New  York. 

Medical  Director  Somerset  Robinson,  U.  S.  N., 
las  returned  from  the  East  and  resumed  charge  of 
the  hospital  at  Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  S.  Phelps  Jr.  has  been  or- 
dered to  duty  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  as 
he  assistant  of  Caotain  F.  V.  McNair. 

Lieutenant  George  T.  Emmons,  U.S.  N.,  ar- 
ived  from  the  East  on  Wednesday  last. 

Company  E,  Eighth  Infantry,  is  relieved  from 
!uty  at  Angel  Island,  and  will  proceed,  on  April 
tth,  to  Fort  Halleck,  Nevada,  relieving  Company 
p,  Eighth  Infantry,  which  will  then  proceed  to 
ind  take  station  at  Angel  Island. 

Captain  John  Irwin,  U.  S.  N.,  President  of  the 
Joard  of  Inspection  on  this  coast,  was  at  the 
1'avy  Yard  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this 
/eek  inspecting,  the  U.  S.  S.  Lackawanna. 
Ensigns  [.  L.  Purcell,  M.  L.  Reid,  and  W.  L. 
loward,  U.  S.  N.,  have  been  ordered  to  duty 
'ith  Lieutenant  George  M.  Stoney  in  connection 
'ith  the  Alaska  exploring  expedition. 
Captain  A.  P.  Cooke,  Lieutenants  J.  M.  Miller, 
.  H.  C.  Coffin,  and  Charles  Foster,  U.  S.  N  , 
ave  been  detached  from  the  Lackawanna  and 
cdered  home. 

Chief  Engineer  Elijah  Lawes,  Paymaster  W.  J. 
hompson,  and  Surgeon  G.  H.  Cooke,  U.  S.  N., 
ive  been  ordered  to  temporary  duty  at  the  Mare 
.land  Yard. 

General  and  Mrs.  Miles  left  Washington  on 
e  14th  inst.,  en  route  to  Fort  Vancouver,  regi- 
ental  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  the 
Dlumbia,  of  which  General  Miles  is  in  command. 
bey  were  the  quests  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Cameron 
bile  in  Washington. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Bell,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  stopping  at 
e  Occidental  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Foster  and  Paymaster  Will- 
itn  J.  Thomsen,  of  the  United  States  steamer 
1  xckawanna  are  at  the  Occidental. 


Notes   and  Gossip. 
Miss  Kate  Wood  was  given  a  dinner-party  last 
turday  evening,  in  Oakland, 
Miss  Haggin  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednesday, 
her  home  on  Taylor  Street,  to  fifteen  of  her 


young  lady  friends.  It  was  her  first  entertain- 
ment since. her  return  from  the  East,  and  was 
most  enjoyable  to  all  present.  The  table  pre- 
sented a  beautiful  appearance,  being  adorned 
with  baskets  of  rare  roses,  flanked  by  the  flitter- 
ing service  of  china,  glass,  and  silver,  beveral 
hours  were  passed  at  the  table,  after  which  music 
was  enjoyed  in  the  drawing-rooms. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taylor  held  a  reception 
last  Thursday  evening,  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  on  Sutter  Street.  A  de- 
lightful evening  was  passed  by  the  many  who 
called. 

A  lunch-party  was  given  last  Thursday  by  Mrs. 
A.  Chesebrough,  at  her  residence,  2313  Sutter 
Street.  The  floral  decorations  were  especially 
handsome,  and  the  menu  was  replete  with  delica- 
cies. 

♦ ■ 

The  Amateur  Opera. 

Signor  Campobello  will  soon  produce  Mozart's 
opera,  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  the  characters 
to  be  sustained  by  leading  society  amateurs.  The 
proceeds  from  the  entertainment  will  be  given  to 
some  charitable  institution.  It  is  understood 
that  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson  will  assume  the  lead- 
ing soprano  role,  and  that  the  Misses  May  and 
Ruth  Holladay,  in  connection  with  other  young 
ladies  will  also  appear. 


"  The    Money-Makers." 

The  impression  is  now  general  that  Henry 
Keenan  is  the  author  of  "  The  Money-Makers," 
the  "answer"  to  "The  Bread- Winners."  It  is 
an  "  answer  "  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  brutal  sat- 
ire on  Colonel  John  Hay,  the  reputed  author  of 
"The  Bread-Winners."  Keenan  came  to  New 
York  in  1870,  and  went  to  work  on  the  Tribune, 
where  he  came  in  contact  with  Whitelaw  Reid 
and  Colonel  Hay.  The  latter  seems  to  have 
patronized  Keenan,  and  thereby  excited  his  mal- 
ice; for,  if  we  may  believe  one  who  knows  both 
parties,  the  character  of  Archibald  Hillard  is  a 
brutally  direct  but  not  truthful  portrait  of  Colonel 
Hay.  The  dramatis  persons  of  "The  Money- 
Makers,"  as  surmised  by  this  mutual  acquaint- 
ance, are: 

F.  E.  F Miss  Fannie  E.  Fryatt 

Alfred  Carew,  author  of  the  novel Henry  T.  Keenan 

Archibald  Hillard Colonel  John  Hay 

Horatio  Blacklaw Whitelaw  Reid 

"  The  Alias " The  N.  Y.  Tribune 

Senator  Kilgore Roscoe  Conkling 

Myron  McCosh Wm.  F.  G.  Shanks 

Aaron  Grimstone Amasa  Stone 

m£  Cir«st"  } «ss-  GildersUeve  L„„gstrat 

Ontario  Railroad The  Erie  Railroad 

Risk James  Fisk  Jr 

Fould  1  ,       «      ,, 

McKay  Dorr    ) Jay  Gould 

General  Winkles General  Daniel  E.  Sickles 

"  Patriarch  of  the  Book  Reviews  " Dr.  George  Ripley 

Dramatic  Bayard William  Winter 

Tony Thomas  Deury 

General  Archer President  Arthur 

The  Castors The  Astors 

The  Stalendykes , The  Vanderbilts 

Levison Julius  J.  Tennings 

"  The  Janus  " The  N.  Y.  Times 

General  Ajax General  U.S.  Grant 

Rivers John  Swinton 

Magran Charles  A.Dana 

"  The  Tomahawk" The  N.  Y.  Sun 

Pine Charles  Fine 

Beaujambes Miss  Pauline  Markham 

Abeile   J.  M.  Hill 

Miss  Hermitt Miss  Margaret  Mather 

Manager James  Breslin 

Wexel,  Harman  &  Co Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co 

Nolan's A  coffee-and-cake  saloon  in  Park  Row 

Delmanzio's Delmonico's 

Valedo ". Cleveland,  O 

Marathon  Hotel Grand  Union,  Saratoga 

Geometry  Avenue Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 

These  further  particulars,  summarized  from  the 
New  York  World,  may  also  be  of  interest: 

"Miss  Fryatt  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Manhattan  Magazine.  When  it  failed,  this  man- 
uscript was  left  on  her  hands.  She  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Bunce,  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  keeping  the  au- 
thor's name  to  nerself.  She  now  has  a  literary 
interchange  for  the  sale  of  manuscripts  in  Temple 
Court." 

"Henry  T.  Keenan,  the  author  of  the  book, 
came  to  New  York  about  1870.  John  Swinton 
was  his  patron;  introduced  him  to  Whitelaw 
Reid,  who  gave  him  employment  on  the  Tribune 
and  introduced  him  into  social  circles.  Colonel 
Hay  and  William  F.  G.  Shanks,  then  foreign 
editor  of  the  Tribune,  gave  him  help  and  encour- 
agement. 

'"Aaron  Grimstone'  is  unquestionably  meant 
for  Amasa  Stone — the  name  and  the  incident  of 
his  death  indicate  this — but  Keenan  never  knew 
Mr.  Stone  personally. 

"  Mrs.  Gildersleeve  Longstreet,  represented  by 
two  different  characters,  kept  a  large  boarding- 
house  in  Seventh  Avenue,  near  Forty-fifth  Street, 
at  which  Keenan,  John  Swinton,  and  others 
boarded.  She  was  just  such  an  adviser  to  Keenan 
in  social  affairs  as  she  is  represented  in  Mrs.  Cir- 
cester. 

"John  Swinton  is  not  very  faithfully  portrayed 
in  Rivers,  but  incidents  in  the  story  clearly  point 
to  that  amiable  and  erratic  wise  man  on  the  verge 
of  fanaticism  as  the  original  of  the  part. 

"Beaujambes  might  be  either  Mile.  Tostee,  of 
Bateman's  Opera  Troupe  Company,  or  Pauline 
Markham,  of  the  Black  Crook  Company.  An 
allusion  to  Richard  Grant  White's  description  of 
the  latter  actress's  voice  as  '  vocal  velvet '  leads 
us  to  infer  that  Keenan  meant  her. 

"  Abeille  and  Miss  Hermit  we  take  to  be  Man- 
ager J.  M.  Hill  and  Miss  Margaret  Mather,  from 
the  fact  that  Keenan,  on  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
was  one  of  the  many  writers  whom  Mr.  Hill  en- 
couraged to  write  about  his  prodigy. 

"  Nolan's  was  a  coffee  and  cake  saloon  at  No. 
13  Park  Row,  in  the  basement,  where  Keenan, 
Hay,  O'Dwyer,  and  others  of  the  night  staff  of 
the  L'ribune,  used  to  eat  about  two  o'clock  each 
morning.  The  'feasts'  mentioned  consisted 
chiefly  of  hot  coffee  and  buttered  biscuits,  and 
were  paid  for  by  the  loser  at  pitching  pennies." 

It  may  be  said,  in  summing  up,  that  the  book 
is  written  in  a  slip-shod  and  vulgar  style.  Its 
pages  are  spangled  with  French  words,  for  which 
language  the  author  seems  to  have  a  morbid 
yearning.  We  counted  twenty- five  italicised 
French  words  on  two  pages.  For  the  rest,  it  is 
not  a  book;  it  is  simply  a  vast  amount  of  news- 

Eaperese    and    reportorial     English    bound    in 
oards. 


VERS    DE   SOCIETE. 

A  Clear   Case. 
I  grow  paler  day  by  day, 

Sad  to  say; 
And  the  chances  are  I  may 

Pine  away, 
For  my  heart  has  gone  astray 
From  its  tenement  of  clay, 
And  I'm  smitten  with  a  gay 

Coryphie. 

Though  she  represents  a  fay 

Light  as  spray. 
And  she  pirouettes  so  gay 

Through  the  play, 
Such  appearances  betray; 
Chops  and  beer  she  puts  away 
Till  it  fills  me  with  dismay 

When  I  pay. 

To  the  parquet's  foremost  rows 

Smiles  she  throws. 
Where  I  watch  her  whirl  and  pose 

On  her  toes; 
And  my  doting  heart  bestows 
Marechal  Niels  and  Jacqueminots. 
Has  she  any  other  beaux? 

Goodness  knows! 

But  the  friends  that  seem  sincere 

Soon  will  sneer, 
For  the  time  is  drawing  near, 

Year  by  year, 
When  her  figure  will  grow  queer, 
And  the  wrinkles  will  appear; 
Then  they'll  banish  her,  1  fear, 

To  the  rear. 

—  Chicago  Rambler. 

A  Fickle  Gale 
A  drop  of  rain,  a  sudden  gust, 

A  dark  cloud  in  the  sky; 
I  turned  my  head  and  saw  her  just 

As  she  was  passing  by. 
Her  ribbons  fluttered  back  and  forth, 

And  through  the  gauzy  veiling 
There  came  a  wind  from  out  the  north 

That  set  her  loose  locks  sailing. 

I'm  rather  fond  of  rosy  girls 

I  see  upon  the  street; 
I'm  fond  of  little  forehead -curls, 

I'm  fond  of  little  feet. 
I'm  rather  partial  to  the  wind — 

A  moderate  procella — 
That  whisks  the  veil  securely  pinned, 

And  tosses  the  umbrella. 

0  temporal     O  mores  I  too; 
O  heart,  the  slave  of  fate, 

To  think  that  for  a  maiden's  shoe 

You  wildly  palpitate! 
And  you,  my  fair  Anonymous, 

You've  left  a  joy  that  rankles; 
How  naughty  'twas,  my  dear,  to  thus 

Expose  two  pretty  ankles  I       —Life. 

An  Unkissed  Kiss. 
With  jingling  coins  about  her  wrist, 
And  hair  done  in  a  Grecian  twist, 
She  came— a  dainty  little  maid 
In  gown  of  satin  stiff  brocade 
And  eyes  of  deepest  amethyst. 

Ah,  me!  'tis  idle  to  resist 
The  charm  of  being  on  the  list 
Of  slaves  to  sirens  so  arrayed 
With  jingling  coins. 

1  said  I  never  could  exist 

Unless  I  stooped  forthwith  and  kissed 
Her  lips.    She  did  not  seem  afraid, 
But  when  I  tried,  she  deftly  laid 
Upon  mv  ear  a  little  fist 
With  jingling  coins. 

— Sydney  Herbert  Pierson, 


After  the  Wedding. 
T/ie  Chief  Uslier  solus. 

The  other  fellow— odder  beau 
Ne'er  danced  attendance  here  below. 
Mine  were  the  gleaming  bolts  that  flew 
From  those  twin  firmaments  of  blue 
To  set  a  hermit's  heart  aglow. 

Mitlieri  ne  credos,  and  so 
From  Juvenal  to  Rochefoucault 
The  maxims.     Her  decoy,  I  drew    , 

The  other  fellow. 

Still  shall  the  fates  content  bestow 
With  cigarette  and  curacoa; 
And  yet  I  can't  regret  I  threw 
That  most  unlucky  lucky  shoe 
That  hit  with  such  a  vicious  blow 
The  other  fellow. 

— Curtis  Guild  fr.  in  Life. 

Ballade  of  the  Dance. 
The  ebbing  music  dies  away — 
"  Delightful,  glorious,  divine!" 
You  hear  the  eager  waltzers  say, 
Breathless  from  "  Ehren  on  the  Rhine," 
On  fair  flushed  cheeks  the  soft  lamps  shine, 
And  laughter  low,  and  sweet,  shy  glances 
With  the  soft  tide  of  talk  combine 
Between  the  dances. 

And  here  and  there,  in  pretty  groups, 
The  dancers  rest  about  the  room; 

To  whisper  low  the  gallant  stoops — 
The  dim  conservatory's  gloom, 
Its  shadows  and  the  faint  perfume, 

Congenial  to  the  old  romance  is; 
And  many  a  brave  man  meets  his  doom 
Between  the  dances. 

In  lightsome  cadence  glad  and  gay 

The  rippling  tide  of  talk  flows  on — 
The  reigning  waltz,  the  latest  play, 

The  last  new  tale  by  such  a  one; 

The  church  and  politics  they  shun. 
And  "what  the  attitude  of  France  is  "; 

But  hearts  are  lost  and  hearts  are  won 
Between  the  dances. 

ENVOY. 

Prince,  trust  me  with  your  secret,  say, 

(I,  too,  have  known  how  sharp  love  s  lance  is) 
Answered  the  lady  "yea"or  "nay" 
Between  the  dances? 

— London  Society. 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 

His  Letter  from  Athens. 

We  entered  Athens  last  evening,  about  sunset, 
without  attracting  any  attention.  Wherever  we 
have  gone  heretofore  we  have  received  one  con- 
tinued ovation;  but  here  in  Athens,  a  city  that 
was  duly  incorporated  and  supplied  with  city 
officials,  fire  department,  and  floating  debt  over  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  the  people  showed 
the  most  pitiable  ignorance  in  relation  to  our 
party.  Here,  where  Pluto  taught  school,  Aristo- 
tle presided  over  the  Lyceum,  and  where  people 
are  supposed  to  know  something,  no  one  knew 
who  we  were.  If  I  had  founded  a  city,  and  it 
had  run  nearly  three  thousand  years,  and  it  had 
every  advantage  as  Athens  has,  and  didn't  know 
any  more  than  Athens  does,  I  would  retire  from 
that  branch  of  business  and  form  a  cordwood 
syndicate  or  a  stave-bolt  corporation  by  myself. 

Athens  is  situated  in  latitude  37  degrees  56  min- 
utes N  ;  longitude,  23  degrees  38  minutes  E.  It 
has  a  population  of  about  fifty  thousand,  I  esti- 
mated, though  my  figures  may  be  imperfect,  and 
several  people  may  have  been  counted  twice  in 
making  the  estimate.  Athens  lies  in  the  lap  of 
a  beautiful  amphitheatre,  and  has  done  so  ever 
since  I  can  remember.  I  do  not  know  whether 
her  parents  are  aware  of  it  or  not. 

Athens  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  beautiful 
mountains,  and  faces  toward  the  setting  sun. 
The  air  is  beautiful.  Many  years  ago,  when  the 
old-fashioned  Athenians  were  here,  one  thousand 
years  or  more  before  Christ,  and  who  are  now  no 
more,  they  used  to  wear  their  summer  clothes  till 
late  in  the  fall.  It  didn't  cost  $2.50  to  feed  a 
hard  coal  furnace,  and  $5  for  under-clothes  and 
overshoes  and  hot  whisky,  in  Athens.  Who, 
then,  can  speak  harshly  of  Athens?  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  blame  her.  If  I  could  lie  in  the  lap  of  a 
beautiful  amphitheatre  with  my  little  bare,  pink 
feet  in  the  swelling  tide  for  three  thousand  years, 
I  would  do  it,  and  I  wouldn't  care  how  much 
talk  it  occasioned,  either.  Three  thousand  years 
is  a  long  while  to  lie,  but  I  would  be  almost  will- 
ing to  try  it. 

In  404,  Lysander  captured  Athens  and  abol- 
ished the  democracy,  but  the  democracy  couldn't 
have  been  so  powerful  404  years  before  Christ  as 
it  was  last  fall. 

Demosthenes  used  to  speak  in  public  here  at 
that  time.  He  was  certainly  an  able  speaker.  I 
never  heard  him  myself,  but  from  what  I  can  learn 
he  could  jar  the  masses  with  his  eloquence  in  a 
very  remarkable  way.  When  the  liberty  of  Athens 
was  threatened,  Demosthenes  assailed  Philip  and 
told  him  what  he  thought  of  him,  and  fired  Pbilip- 

Eics  at  him  till  he  wished  that  he  had  never  been 
orn.  If  Philip  had  lived  in  our  day,  he  would 
have  gone  to  Demosthenes  and  said:  "Here, 
partner,  you  are  injuring  your  voice  talking  so 
much  in  the  night  air.  You  are  a  good  public 
speaker,  and  we  can't  afford  to  lose  you.  Rather 
than  see  you  go  around  Athens  next  spring  with 
your  silvery  voice  done  up  in  a  rag,  I  would  be 
willing  to  suffer  a  little  inconvenience  myself. 
Go  to  Florida  and  stay  there  till  I  send  for  you. 
Take  one  of  my  ships  if  you  want  it.  Take  that 
one  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it,  if  you  want  it. 
Go  to  California.  Visit  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Mix  up  with  the  cannibals.  Enjoy  yourself. 
Don't  hurry  back.  Here's  my  check  for  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  When  that  sum's  out,  let  me  know. 
Draw  on  me  at  sight.  Stay  away  as  long  as  you 
please.  The  longer  you  stay  away,  the  more 
money  I  will  shower  on  your  widow." 

I  wish  I  had  more  room  to  give  to  the  history 
of  Athens.  I  could  go  on  for  hours  telling  about 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  the  wonderlul  his- 
tory of  the  city,  and  the  mighty  work  accom- 
plished by  her  orators,  artists,  sculptors,  and 
statesmen,  but  I  have  not  the  time  or  space  to  do 
it.  I  have  spoken  mainly  of  Athens  prior  to  the 
Christian  era,  knowing  that  my  readers  will, 
most  of  them,  easily  remember  what  has  since 
occurred. 

About  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  Athens, 
under  the  Turkish  rule,  began  to  decline,  and 
continued  to  decline  with  great  success  for  many 
years.  Now,  however,  I  feel  more  encouraged 
about  her.  She  is  certainly  reforming  in  that 
line,  for  I  asked  several  leading  Athenians  to  join 
me  in  a  slight  token  of  respect  to  King  Gambri- 
nus,  and  none  of  them  declined.  Probably  they 
have  learned  to  see  the  folly  of  it. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Nero  was  Duke  of 
Athens,  and  his  family  hung  on  to  it  for  sixty- 
two  years.  Nero  was  a  tough  duke.  He  was  a 
hardened  wretch,  and  a  very  poor  amateur  vio- 
linist. But  he  has  gone  to  his  reward.  Let  us 
pause  and  reflect  in  sorrow  and  in  silence  over 
his  new-made  grave.  A  good  many  harsh  things 
have  been  said  of  Nero,  but  now  that  he  has  been 
taken  away,  let  his  ashes  rest  in  peace! — New 
York  Mercury. 


—  Of  the  many  floral  tributes  sent  to 
Mme.  Patti  during  the  opera  season,  none  was 
more  beautiful  than  the  miniature  billiard-table 
presented  to  her  last  Tuesday.  While  in  the 
foyer,  it  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  who  ex- 
amined it  closely,  and  its  reception  before  the 
footlights  was  greeted  with  rounds  of  applause. 
It  was  in  its  workmanshipa  most  artisticproduc- 
tion.  The  body  and  legs  were  made  of  wire 
stuffed  with  moss,  which  was  entirely  concealed 
by  the  elaborate  floral  garniture.  W'oite  pinks,  tu- 
lips, rosebuds,  azalias,  and  other  fragrant  flowers, 
mingled  with  tufts  of  maidenhair  lelieved  the 
deep  emerald  color  of  the  billiard  cloth.  On  the 
the  table  were  four  small  balls  and  two  miniature 
cues,  while  in  its  interior  was  a  gold-mounted 
cue  appropriately  engraved.  Taking  the  piece  in 
its  entirety,  it  was  certainly  a  most  artistic  piece 
of  handiwork,  and  the  florist  who  made  it,  Mr. 
August  Duhem,  of  121  Sutter  Street,  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  it.  Photographs  of  the  table  are 
on  exhibiiton  at  his  store. 


Toby  E,  Rosenthal's  famous  painting,  "Elaine," 
will  be  sent  East,  to  its  new  owner.  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  on  exhibition  for  the  last  time  in  Cali- 
fornia, at  the  art  rooms  of  Snow  &  Co.,  on  Post 
Street. 


Miss  Banks,  the  daughter  of  General  N.  P. 
Banks,  and  the  young  lady  who  "  would  not  act 
because  they  put  lithographs  of  her  in  the  sa- 
loons," has  been  a  student  in  the  Lyceum  School, 
and  will  appear  in  the  cast  of  Steele  Mackaye's 
new  play,  "Dakolar." 


THE        ARGONAUT 


CENTURY    BRIC-A-BRAC. 
Love's  Seasons. 

'Twas  spring  when  I  first  found  it  out; 

'Twas  autumn  when  I  told  it; 
The  gloomy  winter  made  me  doubt, 

And  summer  scarce  could  hold  it; 
"  She  loves,"  the  mating  robins  sang 

In  sweet,  delicious  trebles, 
And  in  the  brooks  the  echoes  rang 

In  music  o'er  the  pebbles. 

The  fresh  air,  filled  with  fragrant  scent 

Of  blossoms,  softly  hinted 
The  self-same  song;  where'er  I  went 

I  found  the  message  printed 
On  bud  and  leaf,  on  earth  and  sky, 

Through  sun  and  rain  it  glistened, 
And  though  I  never  reasoned  why, 

I  always  read  or  listened. 

The  summer  dawned,  and  still  the  birds 

Sang  in  their  tree-top  glory, 
And  something  seemed  to  make  their  words 

A  sequel  to  my  story : 
'  You  love,"  they  twittered  in  the  trees; 

Whene'er  the  light  wind  stirred  them — 
Distracting  words! — on  every  breeze 

They  fluttered,  and  I  heard  them. 

At  last  the  mellow  autumn  came, 

And  all  the  leaves  were  turning, 
The  fields  and  forests  were  aflame 

In  golden  sunlight  burning; 
The  parting  birds  sang  out  again 

A  sentimental  message; 
'  Go  tell  her,"  whispered  they,  and  then 

I  thought  'twas  love's  first  presage. 

O  timid-hearted  twenty-four, 

To  faint  and  lose  your  courage, 
Or  half-reluctantly  implore 

A  pretty  girl  at  her  agel 
For  when  I  stammered  what  they  sung, 

And  all  their  secrets  told  her, 
She  said  the  birds  were  right,  and  hung 

Her  head  upon  my  shoulder. 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman, 


la  Winter. 


Ob,  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  June, 

Just  to  be  young  and  auve  again, 
Hearken  again  to  the  mad,  sweet  tune 

Birds  were  singing  with  might  and  main; 
South  they  flew  at  the  summer  wane, 

Leaving  theirnests  for  storms  to  harry, 
Since  time  was  coming  for  wind  and  rain 

Under  the  wintry  skies' to  marry. 

Wearily  wander  by  dale  and  dune 

Footsteps  fettered  with  clanking  chain — 
Free  they  were  in  the  days  of  June, 

Free  they  never  can  be  again; 
Fetters  of  age  and  fetters  of  pain, 

Joys  that  fly  and  sorrows  that  tarry — 
Youth  is  o'er  and  hope  were  vain 

Under  the  wintry  skies  to  marry. 

Now  we  chant  but  a  desolate  rune — 
"  Oh,  to  be  young  and  live  again!  "— 
But  never  December  turns  to  June, 

And  length  of  living  is  length  of  pain; 
Winds  in  the  nestless  trees  complain, 

Snows  of  winter  about  us  tarry, 
And  never  the  birds  come  back  again, 

Under  the  wintry  skies  to  marry. 

ENVOI. 

Youths  and  maidens,  blithesome  and  vain, 
Time  makes  haste  that  you  can  not  parry, 

Mate  in  season,  for  who  is  fain 
Under  the  wintry  skies  to  marry? 

■ — Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 


Atropos  vs.  Lachesis. 
"  Lachesis,  twist,  and  Atropos,  sever." — Lowell. 

He. —  I've  looked  for  her  these  ten  or  fifteen  years; 

My  faith  is  shaken; 
My  foolish  hopes  are  giving  way  to  fears — 

I  must  have  been  mistaken. 
And  yet  she  is  a  "not  impossible  she," 

She's  very  human. 
I  think  she's  young;  I  know  she's  fancy-free, 

And  every  inch  a  woman. 
I  can't  describe  her,  but  if  I  should  chance 

To  see  her  only, 
I'm  certain  I  should  know  her  at  a  glance, 

And  be  no  longer  lonely. 

She. — I  often  am  ju=t  where  he  ought  to  be — 

Why  don't  he  come  there? 
I'm  sure  I'd  recognize  him  instantly; 

He  must  be  somewhere! 
It  is  a  paradox— whate'er  he  be, 

He's  not  intrusive; 
Yet,  if  he  is  he,  it  also  seems  to  me 

He's  not  illusive! 
I'm  certain  I  should  know  him  at  a  glance. 

Most  men  are  stupid. 
I  wonder  if  these  things  are  left  to  chance, 

Or  if  there  is  a  Cupid  I 

So  either  mused;  time  passed;  they  did  not  meet, 

Though  they  were  livine  in  the  self-same  street. 

He  to  an  office  went  at  half-past  eight, 

Never  too  early,  or  a  minute  late; 

And  fifteen  minutes  afterward  she  went 

To  the  large  school  where  she  her  mornings  spent. 

No  dream,  no  vision,  came  to  either  one; 

Their  paths  kept  onward  as  they  had  begun — 

Parallel  lines,  which  never  were  to  meet. 

Though  but  divided  by  a  narrow  street. 

One  eager  glance  had  proven  her  to  be 

His  sweet,  most  human,  "  not  impossible  she  "; 

One  long,  shy  look  from  her  deep  eyes  had  made 

Her  heart  go  singing  to  him  unafraid. 

Kingdoms  there  are  for  all  of  us,  may  be, 

But  every  kingdom  opens  with  a  key. 

— Margaret  Vandegrift. 


Distance, 


The  captured  bird  is  sweet,  but  sweeter  the  bird 
that  flies. 

And  the  sweetest  voice  of  the  lark  is  his  song 
from  the  highest  skies; 

The  fish  from  the  nets  are  good,  but  the  best  re- 
main in  the  sea. 

If  fickle  the  woman  you  love,  what  woman  so 
fair  as  she?  —Berry  Benson, 


In  April. 
What  did  the  sparrow  do  yesterday? 

Nobody  knew  but  the  sparrows; 
He  were  too  bold  who  should  try  to  say; 
They  have  forgotten  it  all  to-day. 
Why  does  it  haunt  my  thoughts  this  way, 
With  a  joy  that  piques  and  harrows, 
As  the  birds  fly  past, 
And  the  chimes  ring  fast, 
And  the  long  spring  shadows  sweet  shadow  cast? 

There's  a  maple-bud  redder  to-day; 
It  will  almost  flower  to  morrow; 
I  could  swear  'twas  only  yesterday, 
In  a  sheath  of  snow  and  ice  it  lay, 
With  fierce  winds  blowing  it  every  way; 
Whose  surety  had  it  to  borrow, 
Till  birds  should  fly  past, 
And  chimes  ring  fast, 
And  the  long  spring  shadows  sweet  shadow  cast ! 

"Was  there  ever  a  day  like  to-day, 
So  clear,  so  shining,  so  tender?" 
The  old  cry  out;  andthe  children  say, 
With  a  laugh,  aside:  "Thai's  always  the  way, 
With  the  old,  in  spring;  as  long  as  they  stay, 
They  find  in  it  greater  splendor, 
When  the  birds  fly  past, 
And  the  chimes  ring  fast, 
And  the  long  spring  shadows  sweet  shadow  cast?  " 

Then  that  may  be  why  my  thoughts  all  day — 

I  see  I  am  old,  by  the  token- 
Are  so  haunted  by  sounds,  now  sad,  now  gay, 
Of  the  words  I  hear  the  sparrows  say, 
And  the  maple-bud's  mysterious  way 

By  which  from  its  sheath  it  has  broken, 
While  the  birds  fly  past, 
And  the  chimes  ring  fast, 
And  the  long  spring  shadows  sweet  shadow  cast ! 
— March  Century.  —Helen  Jackson. 


The  Floral  Tribute  to  Nevada. 
The  floral  ovation  from  our  generous  patrons 
of  £rt  to  Miss  Emma  Nevada  has  never  been 
equaled  upon  this  coast.  Fancy  lent  her  aid  in 
giving  new  forms  to  many  of  these  floral  tributes, 
conspicuous  among  which  we  noticed  a  copper 
standard,  bearing  an  orange  satin  mass,  which  was 
covered  with  a  copper-colored  spider's-web,  and 
formed  itself  into  an  oblong  receptacle,  which 
was  filled  to  overflowing  with  marigolds,  Madame 
Talcott,  Marshal  Neil,  Pearl,  Gloire  Dijon, 
and  Isabella  Sprent  roses.  The  web  of  copper 
spun  from  side  to  side  of  the  double  standard, 
which  supported  a  copper  horse-shoe,  which  is 
designed  to  "  turn  her  luck."  The  standard  was 
tied  with  orange-colored  ribbons,  which  bore  this 
inscription,  "Greeting  from  Class  '76,  M.  S." 
This  was  the  class  piece,  and  the  offering  from 
the  school  was  a  laurel  wreath,  tied  with  red, 
white,  and  blue  satin  ribbon,  which,  in  this  case, 
was  particularly  appropriate,  as  she  is  the  only 
American  artiste  in  the  troupe.  On  the  white 
streamer,  in  notes  of  gold,  was  the  bar,  "Be  it 
ever  so  humble,  there  is  no  place  like  home."  On 
the  red,  in  golden  letters,  "  With  fragrant  bloom 
and  living  green,  we  greet  you,  song's  victorious 
queen."  On  the  blue,  "  Mills' Seminary,  March 
23,  '85."  The  welcome  of  Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills  to  her 
favored  pupil  was  a  willow  barrel  bound  with 
pink,  turquoise,  and  Bordeaux  ribbons,  filled  with 
pure  white  flowers.  On  the  card  which  was  at- 
tached to  it,  was  written,  "  Love  and  congratu- 
lations of  Mrs.  Mills."  It  was  encased  in  a  beau- 
tiful torquoise  satin  cover,  on  which  was  painted 
a  scene  of  the  Golden  Gate  in  the  foreground,  a 
branch  of  apple-blossoms  on  which  is  a  bird,  sug- 
gestive of  the  songstress  of  the  Pacific.  Another 
rare  oflering*was  a  yacht  of  silver,  with  sails  of 
golden  gauze,  named  "  America,"  and  painted 
upon  the  prow,  "La  Sonnambula."  The  rigging 
was  of  cords  of  fine  pink  flowers,  with  humming- 
birds alighting  to  sip  their  sweets — the  scarlet 
pennant  bearing  in  letters  of  gold,  "  May  He  who 
hath  the  steerage  of  thy  course  direct  thy  sail." 
On  the  foremast  was  the  American  flag  and  a 
scarlet  banner,  on  one  side  of  which,  in  letters  of 
silver,  was  "  Nevada,"  on  the  other  side,  in  gold, 
"  California."  The  yacht  was  freighted  with  rare 
roses,  and  sailed  through  a  sea  of  blue  forget-me- 
nots.  This  was  an  offering  from  Miss  Crocker. 
A  miner's  wheelbarrow  of  white  flowers,  with 

f  olden  basin  and  wheel,  heaped  with  silver  bricks, 
he  barrow  stood  upon  a  ground  of  quartz  and 
sagebrush.  This  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  M.  H.  de 
Young.  There  were  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Those  already  described  and  sixteen 
others,  were  the  work  of  Miss  Mary  D.  Bates, 
»  ♦  • 

CCCXLIX.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday 

March  29,  1885. 

French  Vegetable  Soup. 

Fried  Soft  Shell  Crabs. 

Broiled  Beefsteak,  Maitre  d'HQtel  Sauce. 

Fried  New  Potatoes. 

Baked  Tomatoes.     New  Turnips. 

Roast  Fillet  of  Veal. 

Asparagus  Salad. 

Ice  Cream.     Strawberries.     Fruits. 

Roast  Fillet  of  Veal. — Remove  the  bone  and  fill  the 

place  with  a  dressing  made  of  two  slices  of  chopped  bread) 

seasoned   with   butter,   salt,    pepper,   chopped    salt   pork, 

sweet  herbs,  and  a  well-beaten  egg.     Place  the  roast  on  an 

inverted  tin  or  sheet-iron  pan,  and  pour  over  it  a  pint  of 

salted  water.     Cover  closely  with  a  smaller  pan  and  roast 

four  hours  in  a  hot  oven.     Baste  and  dredge   with  flour, 

and  when  done  remove  the  cover,  place  bits  of  butter  over 

it,  and  brown  nicely. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


To  Capital  Ists. 

A  lady  holding  an  interest  in  a  very  success- 
fully operated  Land  Company  in  San  Bernardino 
County,  California,  is  desirous  of  disposing  of 
the  same,  and  will  offer  it  at  a  bargain.  Pacts 
and  figures  showing  it  to  be  a  splendid  invest- 
ment can  be  had  by  calling  on  Geo.  A.  Rankin 
or  F.  W.  Reardslee,  330  Pine  Street,  Rooms  14, 
15,  and  16,  San  Francisco. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor. Stockton(over drug  store).  Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

English,  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  chiidren.  1222  Pine  St. 


EDGAR   S.    KELLEY 

Will  receive  pupils  in 

Piano  and  Organ  Playing,  and  Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  and  the  higher  branches 
of  Musical  Composition. 

1102   Bush  Street,  or  address  care  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 


INSTITUTE   OF  TELEGRAPHY. 

Day  and  Evenlug. 

Thorough  instruction  guaranteed  by  a  practical  operator. 
Room  241  Phelan  Building,  Market  and  Dupont  Streets, 
San  Francisco. 


MRS.    ROBERT    II.    GRISWOL.D 

AND  DAUGHTERS,  assisted  by 

Miss  Georglana  B.  Ford,  from  Mt.  Holyoke 
Seminary, 

Receive  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in  their  school  at 
Lyme,  Conn.,  on  the  Shore  Line  branch  of  N.  Y.  &  N.  H . 
R.  R.  House  large,  warm,  healthful.  Instruction  in- 
cludes Latin,  German,  French,  Mathematics;  special  ad- 
vantages for  piano,  harp,  guitar,  singing,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, art,  embroidery,  etc.     Terms  moderate. 

References — Chief-Justice  M.  R.  Waite,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Prof.  E.  E.  Salisbury,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Prof. 
Maurice  Perkins,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.; 
John  H.  Boalt,  San  Faancisco,  Cal. 


EMS 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship  a«d 
Telegraphy. 

B.  P.  HEALD,  Fraldent.  C.  8.  H1LEY,  SwreUr  j. 

fSTSEND  FOR  CIRCULAR-iEJ 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

24  Port  St., 
San  Francisco 


THE  BURR  FOLDING  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
and  closes  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows all   in   place.     Thirty  styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.   Prices  reduced.    Send  , 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
very  neat  and  very  cheap.  II  ■   II.  GROSS, 

16  and  iS  Second  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


THE     UNIVERSAL.     FAVORITE ! 

The  Light-running 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offer, 
which  is  equivalent  to  three 
months'  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 

634  Market  St. 

Opposite  Palace  Motel,  S.  F. 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

natural       ^IrrVvrttf 

APERIENT  WATER,    3H  {J,  HU8 

" 'A  natural '  laxative, superior to all otners." 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.D.,  of  Dublin. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE  &  GENTLE." 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.,  London. 
"Believes  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels."  •  . 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassf  tit  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL. 

For  Mile  by  A.  F.  EVA  XS  &.  CO. 

No.  16  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 

Real  Estate  and  General  Auctioneers 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

22   Montgomery   St.,  opposite  Lick  House. 

REGULAR  SALE   DAY,  TUESDAY. 


TUESDAY 

TUESDAY,  March  31,  1885,  at  12  o'clock  M., 

AT   SALESROOMS, 

BY  CATALOGUE, 

MAGNIFICENT 

RESIDENCE    SITES  I 


POUR 

FIFTY-VARA  LOTS 

FRONTING 

California,  Gougk,&  Sacramento  Sts. 

AND 

LAFATETTE    SQUARE, 

IN    23    CHOICE,     LARGE.     AND    SIGHTLY 
SUBDIVISIONS, 

On  Easy  Terms  of  Payment,  at  Auction,  an 
per  Diagram  below: 
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lOUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOCUE  FOR  rS86,  OF 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN." 

loll  of  valutinlo  culliirn]  directions,  containing  three  colored  plntes,  nnd  omltrnclng 
everything  new  (in  d  rare  In  Need*  mid  l'l:uii-  will  be  tnnUttd  on  receipt  of  Mnmps 
to  cover  postage  (C  ccnU*).    To  customers  uf  lust    .-.i.  .-n  sent  free  without  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


These  magnificent,  unequaled,  and  choice  residence 
sites  stand,  without  any  question,  the  most  favored  loca- 
tions in  our  city  for  select  and  elegant  houses.  The  sur- 
roundings are  established  and  settled  facts.  Every  build- 
ing in  the  vicinity  is  a  credit  to  any  city.  AH  the  lots 
have  a  commanding  view.  Elegant  sun  exposure  and  fine 
drainage. 

This  cream  of  the  choice  property  of  San  Francisco  is 
now  offered  to  the  public  in  large  and  full-depth  subdi- 
visions, comprising  south,  east,  and  Park  frontage. 

Every   Subdivision  Choice. 

For  a  first-class,  modern  house,  by  cable-road,  only  thir- 
teen minutes  from  Kearny  Street,  streets  sewered  and  ma- 
cadamized, surroundings  of  the  very  best  character,  the 
location  being  fully  established.  The  property  has  been 
kept  up  a  few  feet  from  the  street,  and  inclosed  with  bulk- 
heads, which  adds  materially  to  its  value. 

Buy  a  home  in  a  location  fully  established.  No  street 
work.  No  detrimental  improvements  to  anticipate.  Sur- 
roundings unequaled  in  any  part  of  the  city. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  palatial  residences  of 
Wm.  Willis,  Esq..  M.  H.  de  Young,  Esq.,  J.  Branden- 
siine,  Esq.,  M.  Rosenhaum,  Esq.,  estate  oi  J.  P.  Blethen, 
Judge  S.  W  Sanderson,  M.  Heller,  Esq.,  L.Gottig,  Esq.. 
Judge  J.  H.  Haskell,  W.  W.  Montague,  Esq.,  Mrs.  D.  J. 
Atherton,  Esq.,  H.  W.  Hymann,  Esq.,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  residences  of  our  first-class  citizens. 

Special  ("refill   Terms. 

One-quarter  only  cash,  balance  in  i,  2,  and  3  year ..  In- 
terest only  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  including  taxes.  Cat- 
alogues at  our  office,  where  all  further  particulars  can  be 
obtained. 

IMS  TON    A  ELDBinUE, 

83   Montconiery    St.,  Sau   Frau  Cisco. 


SPRING  STYLES. 

BUTTERICKS 

PattcrnH  and  .1.  F.  1 11  sails'  Illustrated  Books 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington  Embroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  H.  A.  I)KMI>'«, 
Aeeut,  124  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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C.  P.  R.  R. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  dtte  to  arrive  at, 
SAM  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

(for) 


From  atarch  25,  1885. 


JS.O.  A. 
8.00   A. 

•4.00  p. 

7-30  A. 
7-3«   A. 

*3-3°  P- 

S.OO  A. 
4.OO  P. 
*S.O0  P. 
8.00   A. 

3-3°  *"- 
7.00  p. 

IO.OO  A. 
3-00  P. 
7.OO  P. 
7-3°  A. 
8.00   A. 

7-30  A. 
3.00  P. 
4.00  p. 
•4.00  p. 

8.00  A. 
J IO.OO   A. 

3.OO   P. 

8. CO  A. 
*9-33  A. 
•3-30    P- 

*9-3°  A. 


.  Byron 

.  Calistoga  and  Napa. . 


.Colfax 

.Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland.. 

.Gait  via  Martinez 

.  lone  via  Livermore , 

■  Knight's  Landing 

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  . 

.  Martinez 

Mojave,  Deming,  1  Express 
El  Pass,  and  East  \  Emigrant . , 

.  Niles  and  Haywards 

Ogden  and  East  1  Express 

"         "         "     I  Emigrant  ... , 

.  Red  Bluff  via  Marysville , 

.  Sacramento  via  Livermore 

*'  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

*'  via  Benicia 

. Sacramento  River  Steamers.... 
.San  Jose 


.Stockton  via  Livermore. 

**        via  Martinez  . . 

"         via  Martinez  .. 
.Tulare  and  Fresno 


AKR1VE 

(from) 


J6.io  P 

*IO.IO  A 
6.10  P 
5.40  P 
6.4O  P 
"10.40  A, 
5.4O   P 

IO.IO   A. 

•8.40  A, 
6.1 

IO.40  A, 
6.IO  A. 
3.40    P 

I I. IO  A, 
9.40  A. 
5.40  P. 
5.40  P 
6.40  P. 

1 1.  IO   A. 

IO.IO   A. 

"6.00 

•3.4O    P 

t3-4°  P' 
9.40  A. 
5.40  P 

*7.IO  P 
'10.40    A, 

•7.IO   P 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

'To   EAST  OAKLAND  — •6.00,  *6.3o,   7.00,   7.30,  8.00, 

B.30,  9.00,  9.30,  xo.oo,  10.3a,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  13.30, 
1.30,  1.30,  a.oo,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6. so,  6.30,  7.00,  S.co,  9.00,  io.oo,   11.00,  •12.00. 

Tj  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  "6.30,  "7.00,  *7-30,  •B.oo, 
•8.30,  *3-3°t  *4-oo,  *4-30>  *5-oo,  *5-3°»  *6-°°.  *6-3°.  9-°°- 

Tj  FRUIT  VALE    (via  Alameda)—  *o.3°  a.  m.,  6.30, 

tll-OO,  *I2.00   P.  Mf 

Tj  ALAMEDA— *6. 00,  '6.30,  7-00,  ^o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
5. do,  9.33,  io.oo,  txo.30,  xi.oo,  +ii. 30,  12.00,  (13.30,  1.00, 
J  1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6. co,  6.30, 

7.0O,    8.00,    Q.OO,    IO.OO,    II.OO,    SI2.00. 

Tj  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  "7.30,  8.00,  •8.30, 
9.00,  tg.3o,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  ln.30,  12.00,  1. cd,  2.00, 
3.00,  4. co,  4.30,   5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  S.co,  g.oo, 

IO.OO,   II.OO,   •X2.QC. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— •6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  tS.oo, 

•8.30,  9.OO,    IO.OO,     II.OO,     tl.OO,     2.00,     3-00,     4.0a,    "4.3c, 

5-oo»  *5-30,  6.00,  •6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

From    FRUIT  VALE— *6.a3,  *6-53,  V.23,  *7.53.  *8-a3 

*8.S3,    •9.23,  •10.21,    *4.23,    *4.53.    *5'23»    *S-53.    **•«. 

*6.53.  7-S.  9-50- 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *s.  15,  "5.45.  t<5-45» 

9.15,  *3.i5- 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s-30,  *6.oo,   6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.oo,  8.30,   9.00,  5.3c,    10.00,    10.30,    11.00,  n.30,  12.00, 

I2.3O,    1. 00,    I-30,    2.00,    2.30,    3.OO,    3.30,    4.OO,    4.30,   5-00, 

5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  IO-S7- 
From  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From   ALAMEDA — *s.22,  *5-52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

•8.22,  8.52,  Q.22,  9.52,  $10.22,  10.32,  +11.22,  11.52,  {12.22, 

12.52,  Jl. 32,  I.5S,  2.52,3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    8.52,    9.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— '5.15,  '5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45.  *7-iS.  7*45. 

•8.15,    8.45,   $9.15,    9-45t     tio.15,    10.45,    tn.iSi    "-45. 

12.45.  *-45»  2.45,  3.45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-iS.  5-45.  6.15,-  6.45, 
^J-45.  8.45,  9.45,  10,45. 
Worn    WEST    BERKELEY— *5. 45,    "6.15,    fi.45,    *7.i5, 

7-45.  8-45»    t<M5»    9-45.    *°-45-    t«-45.    *-45i    *-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  *5-i5.  5-45.  *6-i5»  6.45.  *7-i5- 


Creek  Boate. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— "7.15,  9.15,  11.15.  *»*5i  3-*5» 

5.15. 
From  OAKLAND — *6.is,  6.15,  10.15,  12.15,  Z-IS*  4-*5< 


•  Sundays  excepted. 


J  Sundays  only. 


'  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F„ 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Geo.  Manager . 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


WALL  PAPERS, 

BOOH  MOLDINGS,  SHADES, 

CARPETS, 


RCGS,  MATS,  LI.-VOI.Eril. 


FRANK  D.  HARDIE, 

Mo.  727  market  Street. 


AY*  px  t  rV  fl  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re  ■ 
%J  U  1/5*  ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
1  11  14*  A*  which  wUl  help  all.  of  either  sex. 
to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


JOHN    GASH, 
ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Building?. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  Sao  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.   Take  elevator. 


MAGNETIC. 


MBS.  »R  BEIGHLE  has  removed  to  618  EDDY 
STREET.  Galvanic  Healer— Natural  Battery. 
Diagnosis  without  questioning.  Hours,  1  to  4;  Ladies 
and  Children  only. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  «V  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  Id  the 
world. 


OUTHEWAClFt, 


BBOAD  GAUGE. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco  : 


*£**"       1           mencikg  Nov.  i6?iS84. 

ARRIVE 
S.  P. 

t   6.50   A.M. 
8.30  A.H. 
IO.40   A.M. 

*  3.30   P.M. 
4.30   P.M. 

*  5.15   P.M. 
C.30   P.M. 

..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 

.    6.35    A.M. 
*    8.10    A.M. 

g.03    A.M, 
*I0.02    A.M. 

3-36   P.M. 
t   5.03   P.M. 

6.08   P.M. 

8.30   A.M. 
IO.4O   A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

4.30    P.M. 

..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 
Principal  Way  Stations 

g.03   A.M. 

*io.oa  A.M. 

3.36   P.M. 

6.08   P.M. 

IO.40  A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.. 
Salinas,  and  Monterey... 

'l0.02    A.M. 
6.08    P.M. 

IO.4O   A.M. 
*    3.3a    P.M. 

. . . HolUster  and  Tres  Pinos... 

*I0.02   A.M. 
6.08    P.M. 

IO.4O    A.M. 
*3-30    P.M. 

Aptos,  Soqucl(Camp  Capitola), 

6.08   P.M. 

10.40  a.m.  J  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |      6.08  P.M. 


'  Sundays  excepted.     t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  fumisned  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Pa- 
raiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning,  good  for 

return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cniz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy,  San 

Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
Foe  Saturday,  Sunday,  and    Monday — Sold  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SArt'EXITO— SA3i   KAFAEL- SAN   QUESmA', 
via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  November  17,  1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  {week  days)— 

g.oo,  11.30  A.  m.,  3.45,  5.15  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  xo.oo  a.  m.,  z.30,  5.00 p.  m.     To  Sauce- 

lito  only,  11.30  a.  m, 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  F.  m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL   (week  days)— 7.45,   g.oo  a.  m., 
"•15.  3*35.  P.  M.       " 

(Sundays)— 7.55,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  3. 15,  5.00  P.  M. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 8. 1',  9.30  a.m.,  i.oo, 
4.15  p.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.30,  10.35  A«  M«i  X2,3°>  3-5°»  5.40  P.  H. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  2.15  p.  m. 


11.30  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  S.  F.  at  1.30  p.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualafa,  Point  Arena,  Coffey  s 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,  and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO   MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday :    Fairfax,  $1 ;    Camp  Taylor,  $2 ;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  To  males,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
S.OO  A.  M.    (Sundays  only)   Excursion  Train  for  Piont 

Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  6.40  P.  M. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point  Reyes,  $2. 
F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  408   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


VOIXMES    I    TO    XV,    IXIIXSIYE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  B.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  tne  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  1b  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake-proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light. 
Its  immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies, 
Its  carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant U  tke  Fines*  in  tne  dty, 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  (OMPA.M 

FOR  JAPAX  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  %  O'clock   P.  11,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1885.  From  San  Francisco 

San  Pablo Thursday,  April  16th 

Oceanic Tuesday,  April  38th 

Arabic Saturday,  May  9th 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gko.  H.  Rick,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO, 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

<lty  of  Peking April  4 

City  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  May  31 

At  2  o'clock  p.m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

Co.li.ma April  1 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m  .,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MA2- 
ATLAN,  MANZANILLO,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPER- 
ICO,  ACAJUTLA,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA, 
LA  LIBERTAD,  and  PUN  TA  ARENAS. 

For  AUCKLAND  and   SYDNEY,  calling  at    HONO- 
LULU. 

City  of  Sydney April  11,  at  3  o'clock  p.  11 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  April  8th,  16th,  and  24th,  and  May 
zd,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter.  The  last  steamer  of 
each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Compa- 
ny's steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Offich,  No.  214  Montgomhst  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General   Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING  jtf 


Agents  for  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
ELG.  STEEIJE  «£  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


NO.  S10  SAKSOME  STREET, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEX,   PORTER  &  CO. 

FCNEBAL    DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Church,     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  B.COWHN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  I.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE     NEVADA     I 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up   capital.. 13,000,000  m  ttold. 

DIRECTORS. 

James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mack&y. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  6a  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital . 


93,000,000 


William  Alvord.. President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jb Assistant  Cashier. 

AUENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  tlie  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  1  rem  on  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Cnlon  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  London, 
N.  91.  Rotnschild  <t  Sons;  Australia  and 
Sew  Zealand,  tbe  Bank  of  New  Zealand; 
China,  Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Cone* 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


South   British    and    National    Fire 

and  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Capital,  $2o,coc,ooc.      Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders. 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capital,  cic,3co,coc. 
The  Standard  Marine  Insurance  Company , 

Limited,  of  Liverpool.     Capital,  $5,ocr,cco. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.    Instituted  1803 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.    Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  -London  and  Aberdeen.    Established  1S36. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  r8s7. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  comer  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 


COMMERCIAL,     INSURANCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIBE    AND    MAB1NE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Sli. 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street, 
East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  np  in  eold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1, 1884 769,475  18 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


HUTCHINSON     &    MANN, 
INSURANCE  AGENCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers, 


E.  P.  Farnsworth, 


Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


NATIONAL    ASSURANCE    COM- 
PANY   OF    IRELAND. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


'"miwrnrn^ 


A  Californian  is  a  complexity  composed  of  as 
many  flavors  as  the  finest  sauce  in  the  "Napo- 
leon Cook-book."  Hemmed  in  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  as  we  are,  by  mountain  and  sea,  we 
have  something  of  the  insular  pride  of  the  Briton. 
Overhung,  as  we  are,  by  slues  as  blue  as  those  of 
Italy,  ana  warmed  by  suns  as  close  and  kindly, 
we  have  much  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Italian. 
We  have  his  inborn  love  of  art,  too,  in  a  crude, 
almost  barbaric  state,  perhaps — born  of  the  lack 
of  atmosphere,  background,  history,  and  associa- 
tion; but  our  phrenological  bumps  are  all  right, 
and  all  we  need  is  an  atmosphere  to  grow  up  in. 
.  We  love  music  with  the  warm  sensuousness  of 
the  negro  combined  with  the  technical  frigidity 
of  a  Leipsic  professor,  and  applaud  it  with  the 
careless  impetuosity  of  an  Irishman.  We  have 
much  of  the  surface  gayety  of  the  Frenchman,  the 
sentimentalism  of  the  German,  the  brag  of  the 
Yankee,  the  calm,  autocratic  assertiveness  of 
the  Southron,  and  certainly  all  the  clannishness 
of  the  Scot. 

And  we  brought  the  whole  battery  to  bear  upon 
the  little  Nevada  when  she  came  home  to  us  the 
other  night.  We  cheered  her  quite  heartily  be- 
cause she  was  little,  and  fragile,  and  appealed  to 
our  sympathies,  and  because  she  had  arisen  from  a 
sick  bed  and  was  doing  her  plucky  little  best  to 
sing  to  us  with  the  shreds  of  disease  still  clinging 
to  her  throat,  and  because,  even  so,  she  sang  like 
a  little  thrush. 

And  we  cheered  her  because  we  liked  her  pleas- 
ant, unaffected,  girlish,  almost  childish,  ways. 
And  we  cheered  her  for  very  joy  in  her  joy  at  her 
home-coming;  and  we  cheered  her  yet  more 
lustily  because  she  was  a  Californian.  And  then, 
to  say  truth,  being  wrought  up  to  a  jntch  of 
frenzy  heretofore  unknown  in  a  Californian  au- 
dience, perhaps  we  cheered  at  last  to  let  off  a  lit- 
tle steam. 

With  characteristic  California  caution,  her  first 
greeting  was  nothing  more  than  a  warm,  spon- 
taneous welcome.  Patti  herself  has  never  had 
but  one  reception  in  California,  and  it  is  a  thorn 
in  her  side  that  she  is  always  obliged  to  sing  to 
command  applause.  So  the  little  Nevada,  after 
the  initiatory  clapping  of  hands,  could  feel  in  the 
house  a  sort  of  expectant  settling  down,  and  the 
very  air  seemed  to  breathe,  "Now,  young  woman, 
show  us  what  you  can  do." 

So  the  little  Californian,  who  had  gone  abroad 
to  learn  the  lore  of  music  in  other  lands,  lifted  up 
her  voice  in  the  joyous  opening  melodies  of  "La 
Sonnambula,"  while  the  houseful  of  her  compa- 
triots resolved  itself  into  one  vast  ear. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  Nevada's  voice  being 
thin  and  small,  that  perhaps  the  first  sensation 
was  one  of  pleasurable  disappointment. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  small  voice.  Nevada's 
great  lack,  physically,  vocally,  and  dramatically, 
is  power,  or  rather  strength.  Both  her  Amina 
and  her  Lucia  pale  coming  after  greater  tones,  but 
she  has  a  charm  all  her  own,  both  in  singing  and 
acting,  and  this  charm  began  to  make  itself  felt 
immediately  that  she  began  to  sing.  Her  voice 
has  almost  every  desirable  quality  excepting 
power.  It  is  sweet,  and  it  is  not  thin — as  has  so 
often  been  said — for  the  two  are  incompatible ; 
and  in  the  upper  register  it  is  singularly  penetrat- 
ing and  far-reaching.  At  its  best,  it  must  be  very 
silvery  and  clear,  for  the  huskiness  which  now  ob- 
scures it  more  than  occasionally  is  not  at  all  the 
veiled  quality  which  is  so  objectionable  to  the 
sensitive  ear. 

In  ensemble  music  it  rings  out  clear,  and  high 
above  and  beyond  the  others  when  her  music  lies 
in  the  upper  notes.  It  is  only  in  the  fatal  middle 
register,  and  in  that  most  taxing  thing,  recita- 
tive, that  its  absolute  weakness  is  conspicuous. 
People's  minds,  however,  were  not  running  on 
middle  registers  on  Monday  night,  and  when  Ne- 
vada began  to  toss  off  a  little  fioriture  with  won- 
derful delicacy,  skill,  and  grace,  and  with  a  de- 
lightful precision  which  showed  that  she  had  been 
well  taught  and  had  learned  well,  and  seemed  to 
answer,  in  effect,  to  their  whilom  question, 
"  This  is  what  I  can  do,"  then  the  pride  of  Cali- 
fornia in  its  little  product  culminated,  and  three 
thousand  excited  people  proceeded  to  give  Ne- 
vada that  much-quoted  article,  a  California  wel- 
come. 

No  one  who  was  in  the  theatre  will  ever  forget 
that  stormy  and  tumultuous  scene— the  waving 
of  hats,  fans,  gloves,  programmes,  handkerchiefs, 
anything  in  the  four  tiers  that  would  wave;  the 
shouts  of  hurra  and  bravo— though  the  American 
hurras  were  loudly  in  the  ascendant;  an  occa- 
sional whoop  from  the  Dirigos,  with  their  wild 
wahoo-wah  I  spasmodic  ejaculations,  here  and 
there,  of  "God  bless  herl"  "Bless  her  little 
heart!  "  etc.;  while  a  steady  rain  of  roses,  lilacs, 
marguerites,  and  mangolds  poured  through  the 
air  and  pelted  the  singer,  till  she  sat  down  ex- 
hausted upon  the  boards,  and  let  the  rosy  rain 
spend  itself. 

Meantime  a  procession  of  flower-pieces  came 
stalking  up  the  aisle,  in  the  hands  of  enthusiastic 
ushers,  flower-pieces  the  like  of  which  have  never 
been  seen  before  in  California.  One  could  easily 
see  the  touch  of  Mary  Bates,  another  California 
girl,  in  many  of  these  marvels  of  arrangement, 
for  she  never  touches  a  flower  without  a  caress 
for  its  beauty,  and  gives  a  new  gracefulness  to 
the  pretty  things  as  she  clusters  them  in  group- 
ings which  are  her  very  own. 

When  the  people  had  shouted  themselves  hoarse 
they  called  for  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  Ne- 
vada, with  a  brain  full  of  excitement,  a  heart  full 
of  joy,  and  a  throat  full  of  tears,  piped  up  the  old 
tune  in  a  high,  almost  childish  treble,  and  sang  it 
with  the  very  breath  of  pianissimo  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  strange,  excited  silence.  Musically, 
it  was  a  fiasco,  but  sympathetically  it  was  the 


very  sweetest  "Home,  Sweet  Home";  for  sing 
she  never  so  long  and  never  so  well — though  that 
her  voice  may  grow  with  her  growth  and  strength- 
en with  her  strength— though  that,  in  the  fast  thin- 
ning list  of  prima  donnas  she  may  by  chance  some 
day  come  to  be  the  first  one — she  will  never  know 
so  sweet  a  night  as  the  night  she  came  Home, 

Heaven  has  withheld  from  Nevada  the  gift  of 
beauty,  which  should  be  the  lovely  twin  of  song. 
But  she  has  been  given  instead  a  warm,  expansive, 
and  expressive  nature,  and  an  abundant  sympa- 
thy. Ii  is  in  her  face,  in  her  acting,  and  it  is  in 
her  voice.  As  she  can  not  yet — even  by  the 
stretch  of  courtesy — rank  with  the  great  singers 
of  the  earth,  it  must  have  been  this  sympathy, 
this  warmest  human  link,  that  made  her  a  favor- 
ite in  Italy,  and  this  too  when  the  Italians  al- 
most grudge  the  gift  of  song  in  any  other  than  an 
Italian*! 

It  is  this  which  redeems  her  Lucia  from  the 
charge  of  positive  weakness,  and  makes  her  Son- 
nambula charming  in  its  own  way.  For  a  few 
years  her  line  of  roles  will  be  circumscribed;  but 
the  composers  have  provided  so  delightfully  for 
these  brilliant  high  sopranos,  and  her  exaggerated 
youthfulness  of  appearance  so  fits  her  for  these 
very  high  roles,  her  execution  is  so  delicate  and 
free,  her  runs  are  so  clear  and  clean,  her  staccati 
so  crisp  and  brilliant,  her  everything  technical  is 
admirable,  that  with  this  underlying  line  of  sym- 
pathy she  will  be  a  very  delightful  little  prima 
donna  and  give  a  world  of  pleasure. 

The  season  of  enchantment — for  opera  is  an  en- 
chantment— in  San  Francisco  closes  to-day  with 
the  repetition  of  "  Faust,"  which  was  the  corona 
of  the  four  weeks.  Unfortunately  for  the  beauty 
of  the  performance,  Giannini  is  to  be  replaced  by 
Nicolini. 

Nicolini  is  accredited  with  having  been  one  of 
the  great  tenors  of  Europe  in  his  day,  and  it  is 
customary  to  refer  in  the  most  ecstatic  terms  to 
his  phrasing. 

In  fact,  so  much  has  been  said  upon  the  subject 
that  Nicolini's  phrasing  has  become  a  sort  of  sta- 

Ele  joke.  Upon  the  must  indisputable  authority, 
e  did  at  one  time  phrase  wonderfully  well;  but 
any  one  who  heard  nim  sing  "Celeste,  Aida,"  the 
other  night,  will  acknowledge  that  he  has  lost  the 
art.  There  is  not  a  note  of  music  left  in  Nicoli- 
ni's voice,  and  he  is  a  mere  trickster  in  singing 
Those  familiar  with  the  earnestness,  the  consci- 
entiousness, and  the  pure  honesty  of  Giannini's 
art,  felt  the  lack  of  it  sadly  in  "Aida  "  the  other 
night.  Nothing  could  be  discovered  of  Nicolini's 
voice  but  his  lisp  in  the  ensemble  music  until  the 
time  came  for  the  big  notes,  and  then  he  pealed 
the  thunders  of  his  older  days.  To  the  sensitive 
ear,  Nicolini's  big  notes  are  mere  bellows,  vast 
bellows,  without  a  chime  of  music  in  them.  But 
Nicolini  knows  by  longexper.ence  how  dearly  the 
public  loves  a  noise,  and,  as  noise  is  all  that  he 
has  left  over  from  his  brilliant  past,  he  gives  them 
plenty  of  that.  To  call  this  singing  is  to  stretch 
the  imagination  to  the  tenuity  of  a  cobweb. 

And  he  is  to  shout  and  bellow  Faust  when  Gi- 
annini is  in  town  and  could  sing  it  1  If  Giannini 
could  look  like  Nicolini,  or  Nicolini  could  sing 
like  Giannini, ""what  a  Faust  and  what  a  Rhada- 
mes  we  should  have;  for  Nicolini  carries  "himself 
like  a  prince  in  "Aida,"  and  in  his  magnificent 
costumes  he  is  a  picture  to  look  at.  He  is  a 
handsome  man,  with  a  delicate  discretion  in 
make-up,  for  the  closest  observer  would  not  give 
him  more  than  thirty-five  years  on  the  stage,  but 
his  singing  days  are  hopelessly  over. 

There  lives  in  San  Francisco  a  staid  business 
citizen  who  would  have  been  one  of  the  great 
tenors  of  the  world  had  he  not  taken  fright  at 
the  footlights  at  the  close  of  bis  study  in  Italy, 
and  taken  to  the  counting-house  instead.  He  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  passionate  admirer  of  both  Gi- 
annini and  Patti,  from  a  strictly  musical  point  of 
view,  in  all  this  factional  city.  He  will  descant 
to  you  by  the  hour  upon  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  voices — a  resemblance  which  it  almost 
requires  a  technical  musician  to  discover;  upon 
the  phenomenal  evenness  of  their  notes;  upon  the 
fine  linking  of  their  notes  which  forbids  your 
discovering  the  change  of  register;  upon  their 
easy,  natural  methods  of  forming  their  tones— 
upon  a  score  of  points.  He  declares  Giannini  to 
be  the  greatest  Faust  in  the  world,  musically,  of 
course,  and  that  he  wuuld  be  the  greatest  tenor 
in  the  world  if  he  had  the  notes  more  in  the  up- 
per register. 

He  is  carried  away  by  Patti  in  "  Traviata," 
enchanted  with  her  in  "  Semiramide,"  loves  her 
in  "The  Barber,"  adores  her  in  Marguerite,  and 
wants  to  run  away  with  her  in  "  Crispino."  But 
he  reluctantly  confessed  that  he  did  not  care  to 
hear  her  in  "  Aida." 

In  a  great  book  it  has  been  written  :  "  By  their 
deeds  shall  ye  know  them."  And  as  something 
of  a  painter's  nature  can  be  read  in  the  sweep  of 
his  brush,  or  of  a  writer's  between  his  lines,  so 
something  of  a  singer's  nature  must  come  out  in 
song. 

It  is  not  because  of  the  two  or  three  notes  lack- 
ing in  Giannini's  voice  that  he  is  not  a  great 
singer.  Honest,  artless,  innocent  fellow  that  he 
is,  and  beautifully  as  he  sings,  a  public  grows  to 
love  him  very  much,  and  to  pet  him  as  one  would 
a  child.  But  it  is  because  he  lacksa  certain  mag- 
netic thrill,  a  something  difficult  to  describe,  but 
which  is  probably  found  in  its  entirety  in  Tama- 
gno,  that  he  can  not  take  the  place  his  voice  al- 
lows him.  For  it  is  not  the  technical  masters  of 
the  world  who  make  musical  reputations ;  it  is  the 
popular  fancy. 

Patti  is  unapproachable  in  "Traviata,"  and 
Violetta  is  undoubtedly  her  greatest  rdle.  She 
sings  it,  plays  it,  dresses  it' cou  atnore.  It  gives 
full  play  for  the  modish  modernness  which  is 
characteristic  of  her.  But  when  Verdi  went  into 
silent,  mystic,  dark  old  Egypt  for  a  story,  and 
linked  it  with  the  solemn,  pompous,  grand,  staid 
music  of  "  Aida,"  there  was  no  thought  of  pretty 
little  modern  Patti. 

In  "  Aida,"  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
looks  ugly.  In  "  Aida,"  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  she  is  dressed  with  monstrous  unbecoming- 
ness.  The  colors  of  her  costume  are  harsh  and 
crude,  and  the  fashion  of  it  simply  funny.  A 
tournure  and  an  overskirt  have  a  sort  of  Winne- 
mucca  effect  on  the  barbaric  princess,  which  de- 
tracts seriously  from  the  effect  in  California  eyes, 
and,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  the  pretty 
Patti  looked  as  if  she  were  going  to  a  Pavilion 
masquerade  in  the  character  of  a  many-hued 
feather-duster. 

To  the  ear,  to  the  musical  intelligence,  to  the 
musical  intellect,  if  you  like,  to  any  of  these  lop- 


loftical  musical  things,  Patti  sang  the  role  per- 
fectly. 

But  she  did  not  leaven  this  musical  excellence 
with  one  single  little  throb  of  feeling,  and  the 
much-beloved  death  duet,  above  all,  was  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  many  who  wait  for  it  through 
interminable  delays.       ^ 

Fortunately  our  last  remembrance  of  Patti  will 
be  in  the  last  act  of  "Faust,"  when,  alone,  her 
sleeping  soul  se$ ms  to  waken. 

Nor  was  the  superb  Scalchi  at  her  best  in  Ana- 
nas. Every  one  has  his  register,  in  whatever 
line  his  talents  lie,  and  Scalchi's  is  certainly  in 
the  lower  part  of  her  voice.  There  her  notes 
have  a  fullness  and  beauty  which  are  noble.  But 
when  she  is  on  a  high  note,  she,  and  every  one 
else,  wishes  she  could  come  down. 

As  Amneris  is  on  a  high  key  throughout,  the 
strain  was  evident,  but  the  real  Scalchi  voice  was 
only  heard  in  those  few  long,  wailing,  mournful, 
wonderful  notes  as  she  prays,  in  the  temple,  with 
remorse,  while  the  lovers  are  dying  beneath. 

Dramatically  her  Amneris  was  a  superb  pict- 
ure, and  she  seemed  so  full  of  rich  life  and 
strength  that  her  sombre  Egyptian  face  became 
positively  .beautiful.  Her  costumes — three  in 
number — were  rich,  interesting,  and  picturesque. 
The  haunting  notes  of  her  voice  will  follow  us 
for  many  a  long  day  after  she  is  gone,  but  not  as 
Amneris. 

And  so  farewell,  brief  season  of  enjoyment,  and 
once  more,  as  before,  we  will  settle  down  to  the 
calm  jog-trot  of  existence,  when  Mapleson  and 
his  song-birds  are  under  way  for  Chicago. 

Betsy  B. 
■  ♦  ■ 

STAGE    GOSSIP. 

James  O'Neil  will  play  in  Shakesperean  parts 
next  season. 

Ida  Mulle  is  now  Mrs.  Benjamin  Tuthill,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Mollie  Fuller  will  appear  in  Alma  Stuart  Stan- 
ley's company,  at  the  Standard,  April  4th. 

Isabel  Morris  will  fill  Alma  Stuart  Stanley's 
place  in  the  McK.ee  Rankin  Company  when  they 
return  East. 

Madame  Patti  gave  a  little  dinner  on  Thursday 
evening,  at  her  apartments  in  the  Palace,  to  Mr. 
Peter  Robertson,  dramatic  critic  of  the  Chronicle. 

Murtha  Porteous  intends  to  head  an  opera  com- 
pany of  her  own  next  season.  When  last  heard 
from  she  was  in  the  Rentz-Santley  combination. 

The  music  for  Alma  Stuart  Stanley's  new 
comedy,  "  Paintin'  'er  Red,"  is  the  work  of  W.  S. 
Mullaly,  the  musical  director  of  Reed's  minstrels. 

Carroll  Johnson,  the  minstrel,  who  left  here 
some  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  has  been  engaged 
by  Colonel  Haverly  for  his  Mastodon  Minstrels, 
for  a  season  of  three  months. 

Alice  Oates  has  drifted  about  on  the  theatrical 
sea  until  she  is  almost  like  the  General  in  "  '49,"  "a 
total  wreck."  She  sang  for  a  time  in  the  museums, 
and  is  now  appearing  in  variety  shows. 

McKee  Rankin  has  cut  off  the  entire  length  of 
the  fierce,  warrior-like  mustache  which  erstwhile 
decorated  his  countenance,  and  has  thereby  trans- 
formed himself  into  a  large,  well-fed,  and  exceed- 
ingly good-natured  looking  boy. 

Next  week  being  the  last  of  the  minstrel  season 
at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  the  programme  will 
contain  repetitions  of  some  of  their  Dest  things. 
The  finale  to  the  first  part  will  be  "  The  Authors' 
Carnival,"  and  the  afterpiece,  "Papa's  Coach- 
man." 

Giannini  is  reported  as  being  very  unhappy  at 
not  being  allowed  to  take  his  share  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  "  Faust,"  with  whose  enormous  success 
upon  its  first  representation  he  had  so  much  to 
do.  Musical  connoisseurs  declare  him  to  be  (vo- 
cally) the  ideal  Faust. 

Kate  Castleton  bills  herself  as  "The  Judic  of 
the  American  Stage,"  says  her  new  play,  "  A  Pa- 
per of  Pins,"  is  "  a  howling  absurdity,  devoid  of 
literary  merit,  originality,  or  plot  —  shreds  of 
everything  woven  together,"  and  resides  at  "  Cas- 
tleton Manor,"  Oakland,  Cal. 

One  of  the  dailies  was  mistaken  in  saying  that 
there  were  more  women  on  the  stage  than  in  the 
audience  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  last  Monday 
night.  There  was  just  one  more  lonely  woman 
in  the  audience  than  the  number  of  names  on  the 
programme — there  were  thirty-six  by  actual  count. 

An  old  favorite  whom  we  have  not  heard  of  for 
some  time  is  Bella  Pateman,  who  has  not  been 
here  sinee  the  McCullough  rigime  at  the  Califor- 
nia Theatre.  She  played  Helen  in  "  The  Hunch- 
back," with  Mary  Anderson's  company,  in  Lon- 
don, and  though  not  by  any  means  youthful  in 
appearance,  the  Helen  and  Modus  scenes  went 
off  well. 

It  is  the  last  ambition  of  every  American  actor 
and  actress  to  become  a  New  York  favorite. 
Further  American  recognition  is  impossible,  so 
this  is  esteemed  the  cachet  of  full  success.  This 
pleasant  condition  has  fallen  upon  Alice  Harri- 
son, the  sometime  soubrette  of  the  old  California 
Theatre,  who  is  playing  Ixion  in  New  York,  and 
whose  singing  is  gravely  praised. 

Madame  Scalchi's  costumes  are  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  the  head-dresses  accompanying 
them.  Each  one  is  a  study,  and  notably  the  two 
worn  by  her  as  Amneris,  in  "  Aida."  The  second 
costume  in  this  opera  is  resplendent  with  a  singu- 
larly handsome  set  of  stage  jewels,  en  suite,  of 
which  this  head-dress  is  a  part.  Her  Arsace  hel- 
met is  also  considered  a  very  fine  piece  of  brass 
work. 

Some  of  the  Eastern  journals  take  unnecessary 
pains  to  make  guesses  about  the  condition  of  San 
Francisco  audiences.  The  Mail  and  Express,  of 
New  York,  is  kind  enough  to  say  that  San  Fran- 
cisco is  as  yet  musically  uncivilized.  Another 
journal  guesses  that  San  Francisco  people  who  go 
to  the  opera  are  not  "up"  in  manners.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken,  the  Astor  family  are  considered 
as  leaders  of  New  York  fashion,  and  yet  a  year 
ago  their  opera  box  was  so  noisy,  and  its  occu- 

Eants  so  disregardful  of  the  rights  of  others  to 
ear  and  not  have  their  eyes  displeased,  that 
toward  the  end  of  the  season,  when  patience  had 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  the  audience  was  compelled 
to  hiss  them  into  decent  silence.— S,  F,  Post. 


Dr.  C.  B.  Bishop's  rotund  form  will  be  seen 
again  on  the  stage  of  the  Baldwin  Theatre  after 
the  withdrawal  of  "  Storm-Beaten, "  April  6th. 
He  appears  in  "Twins,"  a  farcical  comedy  by 
Joseph  Derrick,  the  author  of  "Confusion."  A 
number  of  funny  situations  are  brought  about 
by  the  resemblance  of  two  brothers,  one  a  re- 
turned missionary  to  Egypt,  and  the  other  a  bib- 
ulous waiter. 

Madame  Adelaide  Ristori  will  inaugurate  the 
new  season  at  the  California  Theatre.  The 
great  tragedienne  has  not  been  here  for  ten  years, 
when  she  played  in  Italian  ;  now,  however,  she  is 
supported  by  an  English  company  and  plays  in 
English.  Her  season  begins  April  13th,  and  lasts 
two  weeks,  during  which  she  appears  in  "Eliza- 
beth, Queen  of  England,"  "  Mary  Stuart," 
"  Marie  Antoinette,"  "  Macbeth,"  "  Medea," 
and  "Lucrezia  Borgia."  Signor  De  Vivo  will 
be  Mme.  Ristori's  business  manager  duriDg  her 
stay  in  this  city. 

There  was  a  very  palpable  disposition  to  bull 
the  applause  during  the  performance  of  "  Aida  " 
on  Tuesday  night,  and  Patti  obtained  the  first 
real  reception  that  has  been  given  her  during  the 
season.  The  uncomfortable  feeling  continually- 
obtruded  itself  upon  the  audience  that  some  one 
was  trying  to  fnrce  more  applause  than  even  an 
ambitious  claque  was  willing  to  give.  An  inno- 
cent young  woman  with  a  bad  headache  surveyed 
the  house  with  a  scowl,  and  at  length  discovered 
the  chief  offender.  "The  most  of  this  noise 
comes  from  a  big,  bald  man  back  there,  who  is 
clapping  with  the  strength  of  ten  men,"  said  she. 
"  He  is  stopping  now.for  repairs,  she  continued, 
as  he  mopped  away  the  beads  of  exertion  with  a 
big  silk  handkerchief.    "I  wonder  who  he  is.' 


She  is  respectfully  informed  that  his  name  is  Lev- 
id  that  he-is  Patti's  agent. 


illy,  and 


As  an  instance  of  the  physical  care  that  is  be- 
stowed upon  Patti,  it  is  related  that  when  she  re- 
turned from  her  daily  drive  last  Monday,  she  was 
exceedingly  thirsty,  and  asked  Nicolini  to  request 
some  one  of  their  long  retinue  to  cause  a  glass  of 
water  to  be  brought  to  her  by  as  quick  stages  as 
the  comparatively  royal  etiquette  of  the  mtnage 
would  permit.  "Water?"  shrieked  Nicolini,  in 
high  B  flat;  "  ma  mignonne,  you  know  that  you 
are  going  to  sing  to-morrow  night,  and  that  water 
will  chill  your  blood.  Oh,  no;  I  forbid  any  wa- 
ter." "Then  give  me  a  taste  of  wine,"  pleaded 
thirsty  Patti.  "  Wine?"  roared  Nicolini,  in  his 
highest  C.  "  Ma  mignonne.  you  are  going  to  sing 
to-morrow  night,  and  you  know  that  wine  will 
heat  your  blood.  No,  I  can  not  permit  wine." 
"  Please,  can't  I  havesomething  wet,"  begged 
Patti,  with  trembling  aip,  as  her  palate  clicked 
dryly  in  her  throat.  Nicolini  pondered  long  and 
deeply,  and  at  length,  with  his  own  hands,  care- 
fully prepared  for  the  great  singer  a  soothing 
draught  of  dissolved  magnesia. 

San  Francisco  has  this  season  proved  the  finan- 
cial salvation  not  only  of  Colonel  Mapleson,  but 
of  McKee  Rankin  as  well.  "The  Danites  " 
ceased  to  be  a  profitable  investment  in  the  East 
some  time  ago,  and  Rankin  was  pretty  well 
cleaned  out  by  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  buj^ 
a  theatre  in  New  York;  so  he  got  together  iW 
present  excellent  company,  and  went  on  the  road. 
The  company  is  a  stock  corporation,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  company  being  hired  and  paid  by  the 
corporation,  and  the  profits  above  all  expenses 
being  paid  in  the  form  of  dividends  to  the  stock- 
holders. Of  course  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rankin  are  the 
principal  shareholders,  but  each  member  of  the 
company  owns  some  interest.  The  company  had 
not  been  very  successful  until  they  reached  this 
city,  where  they  have  made  enough  from  their 
season  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  to  purchase 
the  San  Francisco  rights  to  "  Storm-Beaten,"  in 
which  McKee  Rankin  is  playing  the  same  part  he 
performed  duringthe  original  run  at  the  Union 
Square  Theatre,  New  York. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  new  opera,  which  is 
Japanese,  will  be  produced  in  London  this  month, 
but  will  not  get  to  this  country  until  next  season. 
The  royal  hangman  is  the  personage  about  whom 
the  action  revolves.  He  is  in  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
tress, for  the  reason  that,  while  the  law  compels 
him  to  make  an  execution  at  least  once  in  three 
years,  the  whole  Japanese  nation  has  become  sud- 
denly so  moral  that  no  crimes  whatever  are  com- 
mitted, and  there  is  consequently  nobody  to  be 
punished.  In  this  dilemma  it  becomes  necessary 
to  find  some  one  who  is  willing  to  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  hero  of  the  opera,  who  is  in  love,  is  in- 
clined to  offer  himself,  his  only  objection  being 
that  he  is  of  an  old  and  respected  family,  who 
would  be  pained  at  the  manner  of  his  taking  off. 
In  this  dilemma  a  reward  is  offered  to  anybody 
who  will  commit  a  crime;  but  before  any  fatal  re- 
sult ensues  the  law  is  repealed,  and  matters  arc 
duly  straightened  out.  The  hangman  is  naturally 
an  elegant,  refined,  and  kind-hearted  person,  who 
would  be  pained  at  a  slight  injury  to  a  sparrow. 
The  other  characters  in  the  piece  are  equally  droll. 


Railway  Personals. 

Mr.  George  J.  Charlton  has  been  appointed  As- 
sistant General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent  of 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  road,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Lee.  of  the  Burlington  route,  who 
came  out  here  in  charge  of  the  Mapleson  Opera 
Company  train,  leaves  for  Chicago  this  evening 
with  the  entire  company. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Talmadge,  General  Manager  of  the 
Wabash  and  St.  Louis  road,  who  has  Xeen  here 
on  a  visit  with  his  family,  returned  to  St,  Louis 
on  Thursday. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Stern,  who  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Union  Pacific  road,  has  been  appointed 
Pacific  Coast  Ticket  Agent  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad.       __ 

Mr.  S.  H.  H.  Clark,  of  the  Union  Pacific  road, 
went  to  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  last  Thursday,  in  a 
special  car,  to  remain  ten  days. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Bird,  General  Freight  Agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  road,  left  for 
the  East  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Smith,  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  road,  returned  to  Albu- 
querque on  Monday,  after  a  pleasant  visit  on  this 
coast. 

■  ■»  . 

Mark  Twain's  "  Tom  Sawyer  "  has  been  dram- 
atized, and  will  soon  be  presented,  with  Miss 
Mollie  Revel  in  the  title  rdle. 
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"  The  cyclorama,  or  panorama,  now  admittedly 
an  institution  of  public  and  permanent  value  as 
an  educator,  has  some  interesting  peculiarities," 
says  the  Chicago  Current.  "For  the  sake  of 
those  who  have  not  seen  this  remarkable  artistic 
device,  as  exhibited  nowadays,  it  may  be  described 
as  a  painted  canvas  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  hung 
jn  the  walls  of  a  circular  building  of  nearly  one 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  which  would  leave  the 
spectator  (who  stands  in  the  centre  on  a  platform 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  high)  at  a  distance  of  forty  or 
forty-five  feet  away  from  the  real  picture.  But 
from  the  top  of  the  canvas  to  the  feet  of  the  spec- 
tator, the  materials  of  the  scene  are  real,  although 
somewhat  illusory.  Owing  to  the  circular  nature 
of  the  picture,  the  radii  are  very  rapidly  converg- 
ing at  the  spectator's  feet,  and  any  object  seen 
there  is  wonderfully  diminished  in  real  size  from 
the  size  it  would  have  if  projected  further  away 
an  the  surface  of  the  country  (or  canvas).  The 
proportions  maintained  in  some  of  these  admira- 
ble artistic  displays  are  so  accurately  adjusted  to 
the  situation  that  a  house  which  looks  to  the  eye 
to  be  three  hundred  feet  away,  and  to  be  sixty 
feet  high,  is  only  four  feet  high  on  the  canvas. 
The  eye  has  been  deprived  of  all  measuring  power 
•xcept  by  the  units  which  the  painter  has  imposed 
upon  it.  If  a  real  wheelbarrow  lie  within  ten  feet 
of  the  eye,  it  must  be  a  toy- wheelbarrow.  A  picket 
fence  made  of  real  pickets,  and  looking  to  be  four 
feet  high,  is  in  reality  only  fourteen  or  fifteen 
Inches  high.  '  Look  there ! '  recently  cried  a  group 
of  bewildered  observers.  *  How  did  those  animals 
get  in  here? — what  are  they?'  They  were  only 
rats,  yet  they  were  running  along  in  front  of  a 
file  of  soldiers,  who  seemed  to  be  painted  life-size 
Jbut  whose  portraits  in  reality  were  less  than 
eighteen  inches  in  height)  and  to  the  eye  the  rats 
looked  larger  than  good-sized  pigs.  Many  people 
are  embarrassed  by  the  rapidity  with  which,  when 
they  ne'ar  the  railing  from  the  centre  of  the  plat- 
form, the  perspective  moves  toward  them.  Com- 
plaints are  often  made  of  stomachic  disturbance 
caused  by  this  optical  phenomenon."  One  of 
these  interesting  cycloramas  has  just  been  com- 
pleted* in  this  city  and  will  be  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic to-day.  It  is  in  the  octagonal  building  on 
the  corner  of  Mason  and  Eddy  streets,  and  will 
hereafter  be  open  as  a  regular  place  of  amusement 
from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eleven  at 
night.  The  subject  is  "  The  Battle  of  Waterloo," 
which  has  been  admirably  treated  by  the  artists, 
Messrs.  Joseph  Bertrand  and  Lucien  Sergent. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 

Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  March  28th. 

Baldwin  Theatre.— Robert  M.  Eberle,  Act- 
ing Manager.  Bill:  "Storm-Beaten."  Cast  as 
follows : 

Squire  Orcbardson,  Theodore  Hamilton;  Richard  Or- 
cbardson,  Lewis  Morrison  ;  Christian  Christianson,  McKee 
Rankin;  Mr.  Sefton,  Frank  Mordaunt;  Captain  Higgen- 
bottom,  D.  H,  Harkins;  Jabez  Green,  J.  J.  Wallace; 
Johnny  Downes,  C.  J.  Edmonds  ;  Cobler  Marvel,  Charles 
G.  Ray  ;  Mate,  R.  Murray ;  Priscilla  Sefton,  Mrs.  McKee 
Rankin;  Kate  Christianson,  Isabel  Morris:  Dame  Chris- 
tianson, Mrs.  Saunders;  Sally  Marvel,  Charlotte  Ttttel; 
May  Eudd,  Rosa  Bell;  Mad  Sommers,  Louise  Calvert. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— M.  B.  Leavitt,  Les- 
see; T ay  Rial,  Acting  Manager.  Bill:  "  An  Adam- 
less  Eden."    Cast  as  follows: 

Peter  Blobbs,  Esq.,  Topsy  Venn  ;  Lady  Mantrap,  Nellie 
Beaumont;  The  Duchessof  Breeks,  Jennie  Reifferth;  Mrs. 
Sophie  Syntax,  Hattie  Grinnell ;  Child  of  the  School  Board, 
Venie  Burroughs;  Assistant  Chairwoman  of  the  School 
Board,  Marie  Muelle;  Lady  Dorothy  Demurrer,  Lizzie 
Payne;  Perjury  Jones,  Mabel  Stuart;  Captain  of  Police, 
Emma  Du chateau  ;  Assistant  Policeman,  Mabel  Runnels  ; 
First  Lady  in  Waiting,  Addie  Bernard;  Second  Lady  in 
Waiting,  Josie  Gregory;  Third  Lady  in  Waiting,  Clara 
Primrose;  Fourth  Lady  in  Waiting,  Julia  Cunningham; 
Algy,  GeorgieGray ;  Reggy,  Emma  Muelle;  Lady  Cockle 
Curlew,  Mabel  Vaughn;  Sarah  Stamps,  Nellie  Amoldi; 
Fred  Blazer,  Salhe  Cheever;  Superintendent  of  the  Street 
Department,  Lillian  Elmore ;  Superintendant  of  Ordinance 
Department,  Mamie  Conway;  Skinmery  Hall,  Gertrude 
Citti;  Sir  Ruby  Wallop,  Ada  Chamberlain;  Inhabitants 
of  the  Island,  Grace  Fenwick,  Jennie  Wood,  Lottie  Ben- 
ton, Mabel  Ellis,  Kate  McGregor,  Florence  Morris,  Blanche 
Montford,  Ethel  Vaughn,  Rena  Maginly,  Kate  Ashford, 
Hilda  Gresham,  Rita  Carrolton. 

California   Theatre. ,  Lessee. 

Closed  during  the  week. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.   Bill,  "A  Trip  to  Africa."    Cast  as  follows: 

Titania  Fanfani,  Miss  Helene  Dingeon;  Fanfani  Pasha, 
E.  N.  Knight ;  Miradilla,  T.  W.  Eckert ;  Antarsid  Prince, 
R.  D.  Valerga;  Tessa,  Miss  Kate  March!;  Buccametta, 
Miss  Tilly  Valerga;  Perikles,  H.  W.  Frillman;  Nakid, 
Charles  Evans;  Sebil,  Miss  Webster;  Ho; h,  Harry  Nie- 
man  ;  Muezzin,  A.  Messmer;  Sais,  George  Harris. 

The  Standard  Theatre.— F.  W.  Stechhan, 
Manager.    Reed's  Minstrel  Company,  as  follows : 

Charley  Reed,  D.  R.  Hawkins,  Tames  J.  Kelly,  W.  F. 
Bishop,  Franz  Wetter,  E.  G.  Cardell,  Charles  V.  Seamon, 
Tommy  Bree,  Wilson  and  Cameron,  Eddie  Girard,  Gus 
Mills,  Pavilla,  Walter  Goldsmith,  Burt  Haverly,  and  Alma 
Stuart  Stanley.     Afterpiece,  "The  Sunny  South." 

Grand  Opera  House.— J.  H.  Mapleson,  Les- 
see. Bill:  Monday,  "La  Sonnambula."  Cast 
as  follows : 

Elvino,  SignorVicini;  II  Conte  Rodolfo,  Signor  Cheru- 
bini;  Alessio,  Signor  Rinaldini;  Un  Notaro,  Signor  Bie- 
letto;  Lisa,  Mile.  Saruggia;  Amina,  Mile.  EmmaNevada. 

Tuesday,  "Aida.      Cast  as  follows: 

Rhadames,  Signor  Nicolini ;  Amonasro,  Signor  De  Anna ; 
Ramus,  Signor  Cherubini;  Amneris,  Mme.  Scalchi;  Aida, 
Mme.  Adelina  Patti. 

Wednesday,  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  Cast 
as  follows: 

Edgardo,  Signor  Cardinali;  Aston,  Signor  De  Pasqualis; 
Raimondo,  Signor  Cherubini;  Atturo,  Signor  Rinaldini; 
■  Normaono,  Signor  Bieletto ;  Alisa,  Mile.  Saruggia ;  Lucia, 
Mile.  Emma  Nevada. 

Thursday,  "  Der  Freischutz."    Cast  as  follows : 

t      Max,  Signor  Giannini;  Caspar,  Signor  De  Anna;  Kil- 
lano,    Signor   Carracciolo;    Hermit,   Signor   Manni;    An- 
iietta,  Mlle.Dotti;  Agata,  Mme.  Fursch-Madi. 
Friday,  "  Mirella."    Cast  as  follows: 

Vincenzo,  Signor  Vicini;  Urrias,  Signor  De  Anna;  Am- 
farozio,  Signor  Cherubini ;  Tavena,  Mme.  Scalchi ;  Mirella, 
Mile.  EmmaNevada. 

Saturday,  "  Faust."    Cast  as  follows: 

Faust,   Signor  Nicolini;    Valentine,   Signor  De  Anna; 

Mephistopheles,  Signor  Cherubini;  Siebel,  Mme.  Scalchi; 

Margherita,  Mme.  Adelina  Patti. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
—Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open 
from  9  a.  M.  to  11  p.  M. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones.— 
J.  B,  Keys,  Manager.    Fancy  skating,  races,  etc, 


Mechanics-'  Pavilion  Skating  Academy.— 
Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week  the  Gaiety  Bur- 
lesque Company  in  "  An  Adamless  Eden." 

At  the  California,  next  week,  no  announcement 
has  been  made. 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  "  A 
Trip  to  Africa  "  will  be  continued. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  no  an- 
nouncement has  been  made. 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  there  will  be  an 
entire  change  of  programme. 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  "Storm-Beaten" 
will  be  continued. 


A  decided  novelty  will  be  a  lecture  by  Guiy 
Min,  a  Chinese  reformer,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  next 
Tuesday  evening.  He  will  appear  in  the  dress  of 
a  Chinese  student,  and  will  lecture  in  pure  Eng- 
lish on  the  question,  "  What  shall  we  do  with 
the  Chinese?  "  His  ideas  are  said  to  be  very 
original,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  interesting. 


Paul's  Admirable  Form. 

As  soon  as  the  gifted  Diva  appears,  all  eyes  are 
charmed  with  her  elegant  figure.  Her  divine  voice 
is  only  equaled  by  the  perfect  symmetry  of  her 
beautiful  form.  As  the  heavenly  voice  of  Mme. 
Patti  would  be  lost  without  the  help  of  art  and 
training,  so,  also,  would  her  lovely  form  be  marred 
without  perfect-fitting  corsets  and  graceful  pan- 
iers.  Our  ladies  are  very  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  procure  at  Freud's  Corset  House,  742  and  744 
Market  Street,  the  same  style  of  corsets  and  pan- 
iers  worn  by  the  talented  Diva. 

.■+- . 

Harden  Star  Hand  Grenades. 

This  celebrated  grenade  has  been  ordered  placed 
in  the  Capitol  building,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  protection  of  the  nation's  valuable  records. 
H.  H.  Gross,  16  Second  Street. 


—  A     LADY,     EXPERIENCED     AND    QUALIFIED, 

wishing  to  obtain  a  position  as  care-taker  of  a 
private  residence  during  the  absence  of  the  family 
or  housekeeper,  in  a  first-class  home  or  hotel, 
offers  her  services,  with  testimonials  of  capacity 
and  character,  to  any  one  who  may  inquire  at  the 
Argonaut  office. 


—  The  custom  of  giving  of  Easter  cards 
has  now  become  quite  general  among  Christian 
people.  The  well-known  art  leaders,  Messrs, 
Snow  &  Co.,  of  12  Post  Street,  make  a  specialty 
of  Easter  cards,  together  with  art  goods  of  every 
description,  including  artists'  materials. 

»  ■»  . 

—  In  another  column  will  be  found  an 
advertisement  of  Easton  &  Eldridge's  auction 
sale  of  four  fifty-vara  lots  fronting  on  California, 
Gough,  and  Sacramento  streets.  The  property 
is  subdivided  into  twenty-three  convenient-sized 
lots,  and  must  rapidly  enhance  in  value.  The 
location  is  perfect  in  point  of  health,  and  easily 
accessible  from  down  town  by  the  California 
Street  cable  cars. 


The  Greatest  Convenience  of  the  Age 

Is  the  Burr  Patent  Folding  Bed,  which  occupies 
but  little  space  during  the  day,  and  is  an  orna- 
ment to  any  room,  and  at  night  is  a  most  luxuri- 
ously comfortable  bed.  It  is  sold  by  H.  H. 
Gross,  No.  18  Second  Street. 


—  Those  intending  to  give  lectures,  con- 
certs,  or  public  exhibitions  of  any  kind,  would 
do  well  to  examine  the  many  advantages  of  the 
Metropolitan  Hall.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
has  the  finest  organ  on  the  coast,  and  can  be  hired 
at  very  low  rates. 


—  S.  Freidenrich.  Instruction  given  in 
Piano  and  Harmony,  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  or 
at  pupils'  residences.  Address  care  M.  Gray,  206 
Post  Street. 

»  ♦  ■ ■ 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.E.  cor.  Geary  andDupont  sts. 

*  ♦■  ■ 

Delicious  for  breakfast,  Ghirardelli's  Chocolate. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


-  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


—  A  Fact — Muller,  the  Optician,  has  35 
year's  practice.     135  Montgomery  St.,  near  Bush. 


BALDAV1X   THEATRE!. 

Al.  Hayman Lessee  and  Manager. 


Brilliant  Success— Magnificent  Performance 


To-night,  and  Matinee  to-day,  Robert  Buchanan's  great 
melodrama, 

STORM-BEATEN. 
STORM-BEATEN. 
STORM-BEATEN. 


Great  Double  Cast,  embracing 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin's  All-Star  Co. 


THE  BALDWIN  THEATRE  COMPANY. 


New,  Magnificent,  and  Sensational  Scenery. 


BALDWIN      THEATRE. 

■  UKB.M.VX    THEATRE.) 
Manager F.  D.  Reinau. 


S inula j- March  29,  1885. 


THE  VULTURE  S  WAUBVROA, 

Comedy  in  five  acts  and  a  prologue,  by  Wilh,  von  Hillern 
(authoress  of  "  The  Eyes  of  Love.") 

MAGDA  LRSCHIK! 

MAGDA  IRSCHIK ! ! 

Supported  by  A.  KIIESIIKE  and  E.  LEDEBEB, 

and  an  excellent  cast. 


GHIRARDELLI'S 


MADE    INSTANTLY. 

Hygienic,   Nourishing,  and    Agreeable.        For    the   Young    and   Old, 
Sick  and  Healthy. 

I  TI-S?  v  'S?  par  excellence,  Home-made,  Fresher,  Better,  and  Stronger  than  imported,  and  being  ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE  is  DOUBLE  the  strength  of  foreign  sweet  cocoas,  and  consequently  cheaper.  One  trial  will 
convince.     Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Tea  Merchant**. 


S.  LEBENBAUM  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In  STAPEE  and  FAJrtrv  GROCERIES,  choice  WINES  and 
EDITORS.       Importers  ol  Furnishing  GOODS  and  BASKETS. 

1443  to  1449  POLK  ST.,  corner  CALIFORNIA. 


SEEDS 


R.    J.    TRUMBULL,     A;    CO., 

GROWERS,   IMPORTERS,   AND   DEALERS   IM 

SEEDS,     TREES,     AND     PLANTS, 

419  and  421  Sansome  Street,  S.  F. 


MfsClri**,, 


is-ts 


Illustrative  of  Lord  Tennyson's  Idyl  of 

LANCELOT    AND    ELAINE, 

Is  dow  on  view  at  the  Art  Rooms  of 
SNOW   A   CO.,  No.  12  POST   STREET, 

(Masonic  Temple). 
Hours  of  Exhibition  from  8  A.  m.  till  6  p.  M.  and  from  7  till 
10  in  the  evening. 
Admission,  25  cents. 
SS-  TAKE  YOUR  OPERA  GLASSES.  *^J 
The  picture  will   be  lighted  day  and  evening  by  the  Sie- 
mens Regenerative  Gas  Burner. 


PEATT'S  HALL. 


TUESDAY,  MARCH   31st,   1885,  AT  8  P.  M. 


Mllff, 

THE  CHINESE  REFORMER. 

SUBJECT : 
'What  shall  we  do  with   the  Chinese?" 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  3d,  1885 AT  8  P.  M. 

"The  Flowery  Kingdom." 


Boxes  and  seats  reserved  at  Sherman,  Clay  S;  Co.'s  Mu- 
sic House,  Kearny  Street,  commencing  Monday  next. 


BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

By  the  French  Artists, 
JOSEPH  BERTRAND  and  EUCIEN  SERGENT 


PANORAMA  BUILDING, 

S.  W.  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts., 

WILL   OPEN 

SATURDAY MARCH   2  8th 

And  remain  open  daily  thereafter  from  9  a.  U.  till  xi  P.  M. 


Admission,  50  cents;  Children,  25  cents. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling  Bros Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Positively  last  nights  of   Suppe's  beautiful  comic  opera, 
A  TRIP  TO  AFRICA. 

Monday  Evening,  March  30th,  for  one  week  only, 

ERIVANI. 

In  preparation — SATANEULA. 

Admission ,  35  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents 


THE  FINEST 

Pure  Natural  mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     Forsale  everywhe] 

Depot,  SIS  Sacramento  St.,  Si  F. 


LADIES. 


ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS' 

COMPANY, 

Encouraged  by  their  unprecedented  success  with 


Have  perfected  and  now  put  upon  the  market  their 
NEW  TOIEET  SOAP, 

HAND  SAPOLIO 

Which  they  recommend  as  the 
Which  has  ever  been  offered  to  the 

LADIES  for  TOILET  PURPOSES. 


They  give  the  following  letters  from  Adelina  Patti  and 
others,  which  speak  for  themselves : 

Palace  Hotel,,  San-  Francisco,) 
March  16,  1865.  J 

To  the  Agents  Enoch  Morgan's  Sons'  Sapolio — Gentle- 
men :  I  have  used  your  New  Toilet  Soap,  Hand  Sa- 
polio, and  am  very  much  pleased  with  it. 


San  Francisco,  March,  1885. 
To  Agents  Enoch  Morgan's  Sons' Co. — Gentlemen:  I  am 
using   the   new   Toilet    Soap,  Hand    Sapolio,  with  perfect 
success.     I    find   that    in  its  efftct  upon  the   skin   there  is 
nothing  to  excel  it.     As  a  bathing  soap  it  has  no  equal. 

I  find  that  it  lasts  longer  than  any  Soap  heretofore  used 
by  this  Hotel,  and  we  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  our 
friends.     Yours,  very  truly,  GEO.  H.  SMITH. 

Chief  Clerk  Palace  Hotel. 


THE 


STAR! 


The  original  and  only 
reliable  fire  grenade.  Un- 
like others,  it  is  no  experi- 
ment. Its  use  has  saved 
hundreds  of  lives  and  mill- 
ions of  property.  Adopted 
by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  the 
U.  S.  Government,  and  all 
the  R.  R  lines  leaving  San 
Francisco.  The  Wieland 
fire  was  extinguished  with 
this  grenade.  It  has  imi- 
tators, but  no  equals. 

Cheap  grenades,  like 
cheap  insurance,  should  be 
avoided. 

None  genuine   except   in   blue  bottles  with  star.     Price. 
$10  and  $15  per  dozen.  H.   H.  GROSS, 

18  Second  Street. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  A,  CO. 

114,  116,  118  Pine  m. 

ASSAY  ERS-      MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mil]  Supplies.    Also,  Druggists'  Glassware, 


io 


iJrf.il, 


A   rt  Cjt  ^  IN  .A.   U    1 


See  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


29  Post  Street. 


Remington 

STANDARD 

Type -Writer. 

Again  improved  and 
perfected.  See  them. 
O.  G.  WICKSON 

A  CO., 
539  Market  St., 
Opp.  Sansome,  S.  F. 


( Established  1854.) 
GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

DEALERS  IN  HAY  AND  GRAIN 

PRIVATE    TRADE   SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street San  Francisco. 


JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 

313,  315  DAVIS  STREET. 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited. 
Quick  sales;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHBSBBROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

aoa  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


Jf.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


San  leandro  Tillage 

CART,  Whitechapel  body, 


'  500  Market  St 
S.  F. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FIGURE. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  lady  or  gentleman  should  be 
burdened  with  unnecessary  flesh.  The  radical  treatment 
prescribed  at  Br.  Zeile's  Russian  and  Medicated 
Baths  will  remove  all  surplus  fat,  without  impairing  the 
general  health.  Rheumatism  and  other  nervous  complaints 
treated  successfully  by  medicated  bathing  at 

Dr.  Zeile's,  538  Pacific  St.,  near  Kearny. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


14  Post  St.,  and  N.  E.  cor.  Weary  and  mason. 

WAKEFIELD 

kattax  <  oMi'.ix  V,  <;  1 1  Market  street. 


Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO 

111,  aia.  am.  and  817  Market  street. 


Xouis  Braverman  &  Co. 

flDanufacturing  3ewelers,  anb  flmporters  of  jfine 
Watcbes,  ©iamonos  anb  otber  precious  Stones, 
jfrencb  Clocks  anb  Silverware. 

119  flDontGomett  Street 


Having  taken  the  Exclusive  Agency  Tor  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  justly 
celebrated 

HEMME  &  LONG  PIANOS, 

I  take  pleasure  in  inviting  the  public  to  call  and  examine  THESE 
PIANOS,  a  fine  assortment  of  which  may  be  found  at  my  warerooms, 
735  Market  Street   opposite  Dupont,  San  Francisco. 

SST  The  Heminc  «&Long  Piano  is  also  sold  from  the  Factory,  corner 
Polk  and  <  lay  Streets.       Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

< 'HAN.  S.  EATON,  735  Market  Street. 


THE  SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA  HOTEL, 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CAL., 

Is  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sierra  Mad  re  Mountains,  one  thonsand  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

ABOVE  THE  FOGS  OF  SEA  A\I)  VALLEY. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  ORANGE  GROVE,  overlooking  the  beautiful  San  Gabriel  Valley. 
For  comfort,  a  pleasant  home,  good  living,  PURE  AIR,  and  sparkling  mountain  water,  it  has  no 
rival.  The  Villa  is  thirteen  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  is  reached  by  rail  to  within  four  miles, 
at  San  Gabriel  station,  where  the  stage  meets  all  trains  from  East  or  West.  General  Sherman 
says  it  is  the  most  desirable  place  on  the  continent  for  a  quiet  rest.     Address 

W.  GARDNER  COGSWELL,  San  Gabriel,  Eos  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR 


CIGARETTES. 


.AV*Vaj'9  fresh,  Clean,  and  sweet.     Our  Cigarettes   were  never  so  fine  as  now;  they 

cannot  be  surpassed  for  purity  and  excellence.     Only  the  purest  rice  paper  used. 
13 -First  Prize  Medals  Awarded.  WM,  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheapest— Simplest— Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
at  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  Hall  Type- Writer, 
123  California  Street,  s.  F, 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


Steinway  A  Son's, 
Kranich  A  Bach. 


Ernest  Gabler, 

and  c.  Roenlsch 


SM.  GRAY,  206  POST  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At  the  old  established  place,  No.  651  Sacrameuto 

Street,  first  house  below  Kearny,  Saa  Francisco. 


JOHN  J.  &  T.  D.  NEWSOM, 

ARCHITECTS, 

Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St.,  between  Montgomery 

and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Room  36,  Third  Floor. 

Take  Elevator  Formerly  NEWSOM  &  GASH. 


COALJJOAL! 

Ask  your  dealer  only  for 

Southfield  Wellington  Coal, 

The  Cheapest,  Cleanest,  and  Best  Coal  for  Family  Use. 
If  you  cannot  obtain  the  genuine  SOUTHFIELD  WEL- 
LINGTON COAL  from  your  dealer,  apply  to 

FRANK  BARNARD  &  CO., 

609  Battery  Street 


411   413  &  415    SANSOME   ST.S.F 

Importera  ol'iill  klutb  of  Paper 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

ISO  BE  ALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.       Telephone  308. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  JIFfi.  CO. 
303  suitor  street,  Man  Francisco.) 


ZEATINE 

A  New  cereal  Food  for 

BREAKFAST! 


F: 


It  is  one  or  the  cheapest  Foods  that  can  be 
used  In  the  Family. 

It  secures  Health  and  Streugth  for  Old  and 

Voiiii^,   with    economy    and 

pleasure  In  eating. 

It  is  a  Twice-Cooked  Food,  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

Prepared    for    th<-    table    In 

FIVE     MINUTES. 

It  is  as  pure  as  crystals*  mid  white  as  the 
falling  snow. 

It  Is  put  up  In  packages  of  2' .  pounds,  and 
for  sale  by  all  Grocers. 


JOBIA  T.  CUTTIXG  &  CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

23  and  25  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


JACKSON'S  Improved  RAKE  and  BUCK  Combined. 

Used  with  the  "ACME"'  STACKER,  or  by  parties, 
who  do  not  use  the  Stacker,  in  hay,  grain  and  straw. 
They  rake  the  hay  Into  bunches  from  the  swath,  or  J 
take  it  from  swath  to 
stack ;    save  all  the  J 
labor  of  windrowing  J 
and' cocking. 


=_  Price  $50 

inese  .Kakes  ane  guaranteed  to  work  on  any  ground,  in 
any  kind  of  hay,  Will  work  well  in  alfalfa,  and  on  levels, 
i!  v  dltcnesa.ndIlolla,ws.  The  long  teeth  (8  feet )  pass  under 
the  hay  or  grain,  and  carry  it  clear  of  the  ground,  not  wear- 
ing it  in  the  least.  The  hay  is  not  rolled  or  tangled.  It  is 
not  pulled  apart  and  the  leaves  broken  off  and  lost,  nor  the 
grain  or  seed  shattered  out;  and,  whether  the  rakes  are  used 
to  take  the  hay  from  iwath  to  stack,  or  to  rake  the  hay  into 
large  bunches  to  cure,  the  saving  is  VERY  GREAT.  They 
carry  from  300  to  1300  pounds  at  a  load.  They  will  not 
gather  the  dirt  and  sand,  as  does  the  wire-toothed  rake,  or 
any  rake  that  drags  the  hay  on  the  ground.  They  leave  on 
the  ground  all  the  old  stubble,  manure,  dead  grass,  etc.  This 
is  important  in  stacking  grain  for  the  thresher  or  hay  for  mar- 
ket. A  ten-year-old  boy  can  drive  them,  as  they  are  guided 
by  the  ieant  and  easy  to  drive.  When  the  horses  tack,  the 
load  is  pushed  oft  automatically.  The  teeth  are  iron-pointed 
and  do  not  split  or  run  in  the  ground.  Easy  on  team.  The 
driver  s  weight  balances  load  on  wheels.  I  own  original 
pat  ent  and  patents  on  all  improvements.  Best  Rake  in  the 
world.    Buy  no  other.     Write  for  Circular.    Address 

Byron  Jackson,  626  Sixth  St.  San  francsoo. 


A  Profitable  Business  Easily  Learned 


GOLD,    SILVER,    AND    NICKEL    PLATING. 

DD  Tf  IT  ClQ  E%ft  1°  order  to  meet  a  long-felt 
1  fl  ll>  LV  i^vivUi  want  for  a  convenient  and 
portable  PLATING  APPARATUS,  with  which  any 
one  can  do  the  finest  quality  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Nickel 
Plating,  on  Watches,  Chains,  Rings,  Knives,  Forks,  and 
Spoons,  I  have  made  the  above  low-priced  skt,  consist- 
ing of  Tank  lined  with  Acid  proof  Cement,  Three  Cells  of 
Battery  that  will  deposit  30  pennyweights  of  metal  a  day. 
Hanging  Bars,  Wire,  Gold  Solution,  one  quart  of  Silver 
Solution,  aud  half  a  gallon  of  Nickel.  Also,  a  box  of 
Bright  Lustre,  that  will  give  the  metal  the  bright  and  lus- 
trous appearence  of  finished  work.  Remember,  these  so- 
lutions are  not  exhausted,  but  will  plate  any  number  of 
articles  if  the  simple  book  of  instructions  is  followed. 
Any  one  can  do  it.  A  woman's  work.  For  fifty  cents 
extra  will  send  Six  Chains  or  Rings,  that  can  be  Gold 
Plated  and  sold  for  Two  Dollars  more  than  the  whole  out- 
fit costs.  Our  Book,  "Gold  and  Silver  for  the  Peopie," 
which  offers  unrivaled  inducements  to  all,  sent  fkek.  If 
not  successful  can  be  returned  and  exchanged  for  more 
than  its  value.  Remember,  this  is  a  practical  outfit,  and  I 
will  warrant  it,  or  it  can  be  returned  at  my  expense.  Will 
be  sent  C.  O.  D,  if  desired,  upon  receipt  of  $1.50,  balance 
to  be  collected  when  delivered.  Next  sue  outfit,  with 
Tank  12x10x6,  only  $5.00.  Try  it.  Profits  over  300  per 
cent.  Book  sent  Free.  Address  Frederick  Lowey, 
96  and  98  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Send  Potai  Card  for  Magic  Lantern  Catalogue.  It 
will  contain  an  offer  that  no  energetic  man  will  refuse,  a 
plan  which  will  give  you  the  use  of  a  Lantern  for  the  win- 
ter, with  very  little  cost.  From  $10  to  $35  can  be  realized 
from  a  single  Magic  Lantern  Exhibition.  Address  Fred- 
erick Lowey,  96  and  98  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.    P.  O.  Box  13a! 


SAN    LEANORO    VIL- 
LAGE CART, 

Piano  Box,  with  Top. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,  made  of  ONYX,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statunrv  Marbles,  Monuments  and 
Headstones.         W.  H.  MrCOKMBCK.  8a7  Market  St. 


GERMEA 

FOR   BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
0        TRY  IT!      # 
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Price,  Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— Tlte  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday, 
at  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  by  tlte  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Subscrip- 
tion, S4.00  per  year  ;  six  montfts,  $2.25  ;  three  months,  ■Sl.jo;  payable  in  ad- 
vance— postage  prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers  at  $4.50  per  year, 
or  10  cents  per  -week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  jo  cents.  News 
Dealers  and  Agents  in  tlte  interior  supplied  by  Vie  San  Francisco  News  Com- 
pany, Post  Street,  above  Dupont,  to  -whom  all  orders  from  tlie  trade  sliould  be 
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The  most  important   result  of   the  French  defeat  in 

1    China  is  felt  in  the  city  of  Paris  in  the  overthrow  of  the 

ministry  that  acknowledged  Ferry  as  its  premier.     More 

humiliating  than  a  disaster  which  comes  from  failure  in  a 

distant    battle-field,    overwhelmed   by   numbers,  is  the 

shameful  conduct  of  the  politicians  of  Paris.     It  is  the 

politics  of  France  which  has  sent  its  soldiers  to  achieve 

conquests  in  foreign  lands.     Yet,  while  the  brave  army  is 

fighting  under  its  gallant  leaders,  the  navy  cooperating 

jj-with  brave  and  skillful  commanders — French  soldiers"and 

''sailors  grandly  battling  for  their  lives  against  superior  num- 


bers — in  Paris  the  first  news  of  a  reverse  stirs  the  boule- 
vards and  the  shops  to  madness  and  to  foolish  frenzy. 
The  statesmen  of  the  cafes,  under  the  inspiration  of  ab- 
sinthe and  cognac;  the  blue-bloused  fanatics  of  Belleville 
and  Montmartre;  the  white-aproned  shop-keeper  and  the 
tangle-haired  Jezabel  from  the  bagnios  of  the  Quartier 
Breda,  rush  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  denounce,  insult, 
and  defeat  a  ministry  of  whose  patriotism  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  of  whose  want  of  military  judgment  and  wise  manage- 
ment there  is  no  proof.  Before  Jules  Ferry  could  be  fairly 
heard,  at  the  opening  hour  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a 
mad  mob  of  infuriated  members  yelled,  "  Down  with  the 
wretch ! "  the  crazy  Clemenceau  screams  "  Traitor ! "  at  the 
top  of  his  voice ;  the  galleries  are  filled  with  human  fiends 
denouncing  what  they  do  not  understand;  a  howling  mob 
on  the  outside  echoes  the  angry  bellowing  of  the  herd 
within — "  Down  with  Ferry ! "  "  Down  with  the  majority ! " 
"Imperialists!"  "Monarchists!"  the  "Left!"  the 
" Union! "  All  cliques  not  in  power,  all  the  malcontents 
and  disappointed  members  of  the  party  in  power,  take 
advantage  of  France's  supreme  humiliation  to  tear  down 
and  drag  out  their  political  enemies.  The  press,  reflect- 
ing the  madness  of  the  hour,  demands  "  impeachment," 
"trial,"  "execution";  while  the  irresponsible  and  un- 
balanced fool,  Rochefort,  demands  the  guillotine.  In- 
finitely worse  than  French  disaster  in  Tonquin  is  this 
most  execrable  exhibition  of  French  folly  in  Paris.  A 
people  who  can  so  easily  lose  its  head  may  be  rightfully 
suspected  of  wanting  the  balance  of  brains.  The  popula- 
tion that  would  thus  in  a  moment  of  passion  and  excite- 
ment overthrow  their  government  may  be  justly  suspected  of 
a  want  of  patriotism.  Leaders,  journalists,  and  politicians 
who  will  encourage  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  stand  con- 
victed of  selfish,  ulterior,  and  personally  ambitious  purpose. 
The  Frenchman  in  Paris  has  demonstrated  his  inferiority 
to  the  Chinese  in  a  more  pronounced  way  than  has  the 
French  soldier  in  being  overcome  by  the  Chinese  at  the 
battle  of  Langsom.  The  gallantry  of  the  French  soldier 
needs  no  vindication.  It  is  written  in  the  history  of  all 
the  wars  of  Europe  since  the  time  the  Gaul  contended 
with  the  armies  of  Csesar.  Defeat  at  Waterloo,  at  Sedan, 
leaves  the  French  army  with  glory  undimmed.  But  it  is 
at  such  times  as  Waterloo,  Sedan,  and  Langsom  that  the 
bourgeois  of  Paris  makes  an  ass  of  himself.  We  have  seen 
the  shopkeepers,  the  ouvriers,  the  women  of  that  great  city 
turn  themselves  lose  in  street,  and  boulevard,  and  public 
place,  kissing  each  other  like  young  puppy  hounds  un- 
chained, joyful  over  some  great  good  news.  We  have  seen 
them  depressed  to  melancholy  that  verged  on  madness  at 
the  news  of  some  reverse.  We  have  seen  them  murder- 
ing each  other,  and  endeavoring  to  bum  and  destroy  Paris. 
We  have  seen  four  governments  follow  each  other  in  four 
weeks.  The  world  looks  on,  and  says,  "  It  is  French," 
and  "  French  "  is  in  this  sense  used  as  another  word  for 
"  folly."  The  Chinese  bear  themselves  with  more  dignity. 
Civil  and  foreign  wars  succeed  each  other,  and  for  four 
thousand  years  its  government  moves  on.  The  Chinese 
have  seen  their  capital  invaded,  bumed,  destroyed,  have 
paid  tribute;  but  so  far  as  the  outside  barbarian  is  in- 
formed, they  have  never  lost  their  dignity.  The  Chinese 
will  lose  a  battle  in  which  there  is  shocking  slaughter,  yet 
never  change  a  muscle  of  their  countenances.  They  are 
fatalists,  and  accept  what  is  appointed  them  to  endure 
with  the  stoicism  of  philosophers.  When  beaten  in  battle, 
they  do  not  rush  to  their  capital,  and  with  frantic  gesticu- 
lation beat  the  air,  or  with  insulting  epithet  offend  good 
manners  by  vulgar  abuse  at  leaders.  There  are  no  Cle- 
menceaus  nor  Rocheforts  in  Pekin.  There  is  no  press  of 
unlicensed  prerogatives.  The  fact  is  being  demonstrated 
that  the  Chinese  is  the  superior  race. 

There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  French  will 
in  a  brief  time  demonstrate  their  superiority  over  the  Chi- 
nese in  war.  These  first  reverses  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
superior  numbers.  The  French  have  been  making  a  mis- 
take in  thinking  they  could  thrash  the  Chinese  without  go- 
ing to  war.  In  this  they  have  found  out  their  mistake, 
and  from  this  time  the  government  of  France,  finding  it- 
self involved  ,in  a  serious  undertaking,  will   make  a  su- 


preme effort  to  achieve  success  to  win  back  the  prestige  lost 
in  the  last  two  engagements.  The  French  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  an  armed  invasion  of  China  is  not  what  it 
was  in  1840  and  1S5S.  The  Chinese  no  longer  think  to 
frighten  away  the  foreign  devils  by  opening  umbrellas  in 
their  faces,  or  to  drive  them  back  through  the  fear  of  their 
clashing  cymbals  and  gongs  of  brass  and  copper,  nor  yet 
to  drive  them  from  their  course  by  bursting  stinkpots  be- 
neath their  noses.  The  Chinese  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  the  modes  of  foreign  war,  have  been  educated  in 
the  movements  of  troops,  in  the  handling  of  artillery,  and 
in  the  use  of  small  arms,  and  are  no  longer  overwhelmed 
with  terror  at  the  approach  of  an  invading  enemy.  The 
French  made  the  serious  mistake  of  not,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  difficulties,  prosecuting  the  war  at  the  capi- 
tal. So  long  as  the  Chinese  can  confine  their  diplomacy 
at  Peking  and  their  wars  to  the  different  provinces,  just  so 
long  will  the  Imperial  government  continue  indifferent  to 
the  demands  of  foreign  nations.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
we  think,  of  the  ultimate  result  of  a  determined  campaign 
against  Peking.  It  lies  convenient  to  the  ocean,  is  pro- 
tected by  no  impregnable  forts  or  formidable  fortifica- 
tions, and  a  well-equipped  French  army  would  find  but 
little  difficulty  in  dictating  terms  at  its  own  capital.  <n 
the  meantime  it  is  hoped  that  the  citizens  of  Paris  may  be 
taught  to  deport  themselves  with  something  of  the  dignity 
which  characterizes  their  barbarian  foe,  and  not  subject 
themselves  to  the  contempt  of  the  civilized  world  by  their 
monkeyish  deportment. 

— ♦ — 

Does  it  not  look  as  though  the  war  between  barbarism 
and  civilization  had  again  begun  ?  History  repeats  itself. 
And  may  not  the  Goths,  and  Vandals,  and  Huns  be  again 
gathering  themselves  before  the  gates  of  Rome?  And 
does  it  not  look  as  though  in  the  coming  conflict  barbar- 
ism was  again  to  triumph?  The  English  are  being  van- 
quished by  the  Arabs,  the  French  by  the  Chinese,  the 
Canadians  by  the  half-breeds  and  Indians.  Barbarism 
outnumbers  civilization,  is  moved  by  an  enthusiasm  that 
amounts  to  fanaticism,  a  patriotism  that  is  a  synonym  for 
fatalism.  An  uneducated  and  unarmed  soldier,  ambitious 
to  die,  is  a  dangerous  enemy.  Educate  and  arm  the  bar- 
barian, and  he  is  in  all  respects  the  superior  of  the  civil- 
ized. They  fight  at  present  in  defense  of  their  native 
lands  invaded.  Educate  and  arm  them,  and  who  shall 
say  that  they  will  not  in  turn  become  invaders?  History 
moves  in  a  circle,  and  the  time  was  when  from  Persia  and 
the  East  came  invading  hosts;  from  the  North  swarmed 
innumerable  savage  hordes;  from  Tartary  and  the  Steppes 
came  aggressive  devastation.  A  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
war,  the  invention  and  use  of  superior  arms,  have  decided 
the  supremacy  of  the  civilized  over  the  barbarian  world. 
Reestablish  the  equilibrium,  and  the  superiority  in  arms 
of  the  barbaric  races  will  be  reasserted.  The  greed  of 
commerce,  the  love  of  gain,  are  doing  this  very  thing.  The 
educated  soldier  from  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Europe, 
soldiers  educated  in  their  colleges  and  disciplined  and 
experienced  in  European  wars,  are  teaching  war  to  every 
barbarous  nation  that  asserts  sovereignty  over  its  own  soil. 
England  is  making  great  armor-clad  ships  of  war  to  sell 
to  any  barbarous  tribe  that  can  dig  gold-dust  to  pay  for 
them,  supplying  them  with  an  armament  from  her  arsenals, 
and  officers  from  her  navy  to  command,  and  sailors  to  nav- 
igate them;  Germany  is  sending  her  Kruppguns  to  any 
people  who  have  money  to  pay  for  them ;  America  is  one 
of  the  great  workshops  for  rifles  and  cartridges;  civiliza- 
tion is  educating,  arming,  provisioning  barbarians — pro- 
viding great  ships  and  great  guns  to  nations  with  whom 
there  is  to  be  war,  with  the  certainty  that  all  these  appli- 
ances will  be  turned  against  them.  There  are  only  two 
countries  to  whom  this  outlook  is  not  suggestive  of  danger. 
America  and  Australia  are  out  of  the  track  of  invading  bar- 
barism— are,  both  in  geographical  position  and  in  growing 
strength,  able  to  resist  any  enemy  that  may  approach  them 
by  sea.  So  we  have  the  right  to  hope  that  war  between 
Russia  and  England  will  be  declared;  that  the  war  in 
China  and  Egypt  may  extend;  that  all  Europe,  and  Asia, 
and  Africa  maybe  embroiled  in  the  sanguinary  conflict; 
tbat^ debts  may  be  created,  lives  destroyed,  commerce 
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paralyzed,  mechanical  industries  hindered,  and  people 
impoverished,  in  order  that  we  in  America  may  sell  our 
rifles,  cartridges,  canned  meats,  and  flour,  and  grow  rich 
over  the  world's  misfortune. 


We  are  exceedingly  glad  that  Mapleson  has  departed 
with  his  foreign  singers.  They  have  taken  from  our  city  a 
large  amount  of  coin,  and  have  left  for  it  a  very  small 
equivalent.  A  portion,  and  not  the  wisest  of  our  people, 
have  gone  crazy  over  Patti,  Dotti,  Fursch-Madi,  Scalchi, 
and  the  other  women  of  curious  names,  and  the  men  of 
phenomenal  voices  and  questionable  respectability,  all  of 
them  together  composing  a  society  of  most  doubtful  char- 
acter. In  our  judgment,  the  possession  of  art  faculties 
does  not  justify  a  woman  or  a  man  in  setting  at  defiance 
all  the  proprieties  of  life  and  decencies  of  society.  Fash- 
ion does  not,  in  our  judgment,  justify  women  in  going 
•half  naked.  Fashion  regulates  a  great  many  things  in 
this  world  besides  dress,  and  until  within  the  present 
generation  it  has  been  fashionable  to  be  virtuous.  We  are 
sorry  to  see  the  French  courtesan's  frock  become  the  ac- 
cepted costume  for  our  wives  and  daughters;  we  are  sorry 
to  see  the  manners  and  morals  of  actresses  and  opera 
women  and  Italian  singing  men  set  up  as  the  standard  for 
the  imitation  of  decent  American  people.  Music  is  a 
divine  art,  and  its  cultivation  is  not  necessarily  demoraliz- 
ing. There  are  more  virtuous  women  than  bawds  in  the 
world;  all  young  girls  are  good;  so  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  encourage  wickedness  in  order  to  preserve  the  art 
of  Apollo.  If  lovers  of  music — we  mean  virtuous  people 
who  love  music — would  discountenance  all  male  and  fe- 
male profligates  who  are  gifted  with  song,  they  would  open 
the  profession  to  a  large  number  of  gifted  persons  who  now 
avoid  the  stage  because  it  is  occupied  by  the  vile.  It 
seems  pitiable  that  this  most  agreeable  and  elevating  of 
all  the  pleasure-giving  arts  should  be  invaded  by  so  many 
adventurers  of  both  sexes,  who  utterly  disregard  the  pro- 
prieties and  decencies  of  respectable  society. 


Francis  Xavier  Beaudry,  dying  at  Montreal,  Canada, 
4eaves  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  Sulpician 
Order  of  Roman  monks,  and  leaves  to  his  widow  one  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  so  long  as  she  lives.  His  will  was  pre- 
pared by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest;  his  executors  are  two 
Roman  Catholic  judges  and  a  Sulpician  monk.  Beau- 
dry  was  a  miser.  He  ignored  religion  till  within  ninety 
days  of  his  death.  He  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
church,  and  the  natural  result  followed — his  widow  and 
his  heirs  were  robbed  in  order  that  a  monkery  might  be 
enriched  and  an  idle  gang  of  snuff-taking  priests  be  al- 
lowed to  drag  out  their  worthless  lives  in  useless  idleness. 
Such  a  thing  is  possible  in  Canada,  was  possible  in 
the  United  States,  but  can  no  longer  be  done  in  this 
country.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  church  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries  has  accumulated  dishonest  wealth. 
The  time  was  when  half  the  landed  property  of  the  rich- 
est states  of  Europe  was  held  by  it.  Fat,  lazy  priors  and 
lousy  monks  occupied  the  best  portions  of  England  with 
their  abbeys;  the  fairest  fields  of  France,  with  castles  and 
cathedrals,  were  theirs;  of  Spain  and  Italy  they  had 
grasped  the  richer  and  the  better  parts.  They  monopo- 
lized the  wealth  of  Europe,  and  most  of  it  had  been 
robbed  from  the  dying  through  the  threatened  terrors  of  a 
hell,  from  which  the  priest  had  power  to  rescue  by  the  re- 
mission and  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  history  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  is  a  history  of  cruelty,  oppression, 
wrong,  and  robbery.  Its  reformation  or  its  destruction 
must  be  the  outcome  of  a  free  and  intelligent  age. 


If  General  Grant  shall  not  have  died  before  this  is  printed, 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  can  much  longer  linger  among  us. 
Any  notice  of  his  life  written  now  will  naturally,  and  al- 
most necessarily,  be  one-sided  and  eulogistic.  His  life  has 
been  a  dual  existence,  great  in  some  particulars,  entitling 
his  name  to  be  enrolled  among  the  great  captains  of  earth, 
suffering  nothing  in  comparison  with  Prince  Eugene,  Marl- 
borough, Napoleon,  Wellington,  Blucher,  Ney,  or  Von 
Moltke.  In  other  respects  his  life  has  not  been  a  success, 
or  his  character  one  deserving  of  high  encomium.  Win- 
ning and  deserving  the  affections  of  all  loyal  Americans, 
he  became  the  loved,  and  idolized,  and  honored  one  of 
the  American  people.  What  he  gained  in  war,  he  imper- 
iled in  civil  life.  What  he  achieved  in  his  military  career, 
he  forfeited  and  lost  in  his  political  ambition.  And  while 
to-day  dead,  or  dying,  he  does  not  to  the  fullest  extent 
command  the  love  of  the  country,  he  commands  the  admi- 
ration and  the  grateful  esteem  of  all  loyal  men,  who,  re- 
membering his  distinguished  military  service,  forget  all  that 
contributes  to  dim  the  glory  of  his  military  achievements; 
remembering  his  weakness,  his  mistakes,  his  inaptness  for 
civil  administration  as  President  of  the  country,  they  do 
not  fail  to  remember  how  much  they  owe  to  him  for  pre- 
serving the  Union  and  maintaining  the  Government.  The 
true  biography  of  General  Grant  can  not  be  written  until 
time  has  broken  the  force  of  sectional  and  party  feeling 
an-  dimmed  the  recollections  of  personal  friendship. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Lamar,  closed  the 
offices  of  the  Interior  Department  one  day  and  raised  its 
flag  at  half-mast,  in  memory  of  Jacob  Thompson,  who 
was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  when  the  rebellion  was  in- 
augurated. He  was  a  traitor,  and  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
faulter. Mr.  Lamar  defends  his  conduct.  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  was  once  Secretary  of  War.  He  still  lives  in  his 
native  South  an  unrepentant,  honored  traitor,  after  having 
endeavored  to  destroy  his  country  in  civil  strife.  Now, 
suppose  he  should  die  during  the  present  administration, 
would  Mr.  Cleveland  find  it  comfortable  to  have  his  Sec- 
retary of  War  drape  the  department  in  sable  and  hang  the 
flag  of  the  stars  and  stripes  at  half-mast?  Endicott,  the 
present  Secretary  of  War,  was  a  copperhead  during  the  re- 
bellion— one  of  the  most  malignant  type.  He  is  a  native 
of  Connecticut.  There  are  necessarily  some  embarrass- 
ments in  permitting  former  rebels  to  administer  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  President  Cleveland  and  his  administration  do  not 
promptly  investigate  and  vigorously  punish  the  outrage 
done  to  Americans  and  American  property  at  Colon,  in 
the  State  of  Colombia,  we  shall  wish  that  Blaine  had  been 
elected  President.  A  "vigorous"  foreign  policy  and  a 
"brilliant"  administration  do  not  read  amiss  when  in- 
terpreted in  the  light  of  such  outrages  as  are  now  being 
perpetrated  at  Aspinwall.  There  is  not  an  American  with 
red  blood  in  his  veins  who  does  not  demand  an  explana- 
tion of  the  pusillanimous  conduct  of  the  American  com- 
mander, whose  war-ship  lay  at  anchor  unresisting  in 
the  presence  of  a  robbery  being  perpetrated  upon  an  Amer- 
ican steamship,  and  Americans  being  dragged  from  its 
decks  to  imprisonment.  The  administration  has  now 
something  more  important  to  consider  than  Democratic 
squabbles  over  party  plunder. 

The  present  week  discloses  the  consummation  of  an  im- 
portant movement  in  railroad  circles,  which  concentrates 
all  that  system  of  roads  known  as  "  Californian  "  under  the 
management  of  one  company — viz.,  the  "  Southern  Pacific 
Company."  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
The  new  organization  is  created  by  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Kentucky,  the  new  constitution  of  our  State  for- 
bidding such  special  legislation.  Its  capital  stock  is  held 
by  and  its  trustees  are  composed  of  the  same  persons  that 
now  manage  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  properties : 
Leland  Stanford,  President;  C.  P.  Huntington,  Vice-Pres- 
ident; Charles  Crocker,  Second  Vice-President;  Colonel 
Fred.  Crocker,  Third  Vice-President.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Company  is  the  owner  by  purchase  of  all  the  stock 
of  the  following-named  companies — to  wit : 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Arizona. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  Railway  Company 
of  Texas. 

The  Texas  and  New  Orleans  Railroad  Company  of  1874  of  Texas. 

Louisiana  Western  Railroad  Company  of  Louisiana. 

Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  Steamship  Company  of  Louisiana. 

Mexican  International  Railroad  Company  of  Connecticut. 

It  has  leased  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  all  its  leased  lines,  em- 
bracing every  mile  of  road  operated  by  it  from  Ogden  to 
San  Francisco,  and  from  the  Oregon  line  to  Goshen,  thus 
bringing  all  the  properties  under  a  more  systematic,  har- 
monious, friendly,  and  economical  management.  An  ar- 
rangement that  makes  this  system  of  roads  an  independent 
through  line  from  the  Pacific  to  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
relieves  the  Central  Pacific  from  the  annoyance,  inter- 
ference, and  dictation  of  Eastern  connections,  and  from 
the  competitive  rivalry  of  roads  having  a  connection  with 
the  Pacific,  and  thus  enabling  it  to  dictate  terms,  and  en- 
able the  Southern  Pacific  Company  to  make  through  con- 
tracts for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  from  China  or 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  East  or  to  Europe.  The 
causes  which  have  led  to  this  compact  between  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the  preamble  to  the 
agreement  between  these  two  corporations,  and  which  not 
only  every  stockholder  interested  in  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  but  every  person  doing  business  with 
the  company,  or  interested  in  the  future  of  San  Francisco 
and  California,  will  do  well  to  carefully  read  and  consider. 
The  consummation  of  this  bargain  sets  forever  at  rest  the 
oft-repeated  scandal  that  it  was  the  intention  and  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  trustees  and  managers  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  property  to  wreck  it  and  abandon  it  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  avoid  its  obligations  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  divert  all  its  traffic  and  profitable  business  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  lines,  which  were  owned  by 
them,  and  were  free  from  any  liabilities  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  stockholders  of  the  Central 
Pacific  are  not  only  relieved  from  the  chances  of  such  a 
possibility,  but  have  cause  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
an  exceptionally  good  bargain,  and  one  which  will  give  a 
fixed,  permanent,  and  substantial  value  to  their  property, 


with  the  certainty  of  an  annual  dividend  of  some 
than  six  per  cent,  upon  its  value  at  the  time  the  . 
ment  was  made.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  gu. 
tees  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  $1,200,0. 
annually,  and  in  event  that  it  earns  a  greater  net  profit,  its 
rental  may  be  increased  by  the  additional  sum  of  $2,400,- 
000.  In  a  word,  its  dividends  are  guaranteed  at  two  per 
cent.,  and  may  be  increased  to  six  per  cent,  on  its  par 
value.  The  stockholder  is  guaranteed  six  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  its  present  market  value,  with  the  possibility  of 
eighteen  per  cent.,  if  its  earnings  and  increased  business 
justify  it.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  new  company, 
guarantees  all  the  liabilities  now  existing,  and  provision  is 
made  for  gathering  in  and  providing  for  all  the  outstanding 
floating  obligations  of  the  company.  It  undertakes  to  hon- 
orably observe  all  the  Acts  of  Congress  now  in  force  con- 
cerning the  company,  and  especially  agrees  to  perform  all 
the  duties  prescribed  in,  and  discharge  all  the  obligations 
imposed  upon,  the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Thurman  Act.  The 
new  company  agrees  to  keep  the  road  and  all  its  leased 
lines,  together  with  branch  roads,  all  rolling  stock,  tele- 
graph lines,  steamboats,  wharves,  piers,  depots,  and  work- 
shops, in  good  order,  condition,  and  repair,  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  same,  to  add  to,  and  better  them  as  required, 
to  pay  all  taxes,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  to  sur- 
render the  same  in  good  repair  and  condition.  We  see 
nothing  in  this  new  arrangement  that  is  not  desirable  for 
all  parties  in  any  of  the  properties,  and  we  fail  to  see 
anything  that  may  be  suspected  of  working  an  injury 
to  the  people  of  this  city  or  State,  or  to  the  interests  that 
are  compelled  to  do  business  with  this  new  railway  and 
steamship  transportation  company.  This  gives  us  an  inde- 
pendent transcontinental  railroad  communication  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  places  a  great  interoceanic 
highway  under  the  control  of  men  residing  at  this  its 
western  terminus — men  whose  interests  and  associations 
are  identified  with  this  coast,  and  who  are  compelled  to 
promote  and  aid  in  the  development  of  the  country  in  or- 
der to  advance  their  own  interests.  A.  N.  Towne  is  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Pacific  division,  with  office  at  San 
Francisco;  A.  C.  Hutchinson  at  New  Qrleans.  J.  C. 
Stubbs  is  general  traffic  manager  upon  this  side.  E.  D. 
Miller  is  secretary  and  controller.  There  is  to  be  no 
change  in  minor  officers.  Colonel  Frederick  Crocker,  in 
explaining  this  change  and  giving  the  reasons  therefore  to 
the  Chronicle,  says:  "The  company  binds  itself  to  ob- 
"  serve  the  requisitions  of  the  Thurman  Act;  an  incor- 
"  poration  in  Kentucky  does  not  free  us  from  taxation  in 
"  California.  We  have  the  same  representation  in  the 
"  Transcontinental  Association,  the  public  is  not  affected, 
"  fares  and  freights  are  not  touched.  The  officers  of  the 
"  Southern  Pacific  Company  are  the  same  as  those  who 
"  have  controlled  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
"  roads,  and  all  we  have  sought  is  the  simple  business  op- 
"  portunity  to  unify  our  administration,  to  simplify  mat- 
"  ters,  and  practice  economy."  And  yet  the  editorial  of 
Friday's  Chronicle  assumes  that  the  whole  transaction  isan 
artful  scheme  to  set  at  defiance  the  law,  and  take  the  cor-  i 
poration  and  its  property  out  from  under  the  laws  of  Cali- 
fornia for  some  ulterior  object,  and  put  it  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts.  The  Kentucky  corporation 
is  declared  a  "  sham,"  and  it  is  asserted  that  California 
courts  or  officials  will  not  recognize  the  lease  nor  the  act 
of  incorporation.  This  is  a  very  stupid  declaration  of  nul- 
lification. Individuals  and  corporations  have  the  right  to 
express  their  preference  for  the  Federal  over  the  State  tri- 
bunals, and,  in  our  judgment,  the  superior  qualifications 
and  higher  character  of  our  Federal  judges  justifies  such  a 
preference.  Anybody  not  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  stupid 
by  anti-railroad  hate  and  prejudice,  would  have  remem- 
bered that  these  railroad  lines  extend  through  four  States 
and  three  territories,  and  that  California  laws  have  no 
higher  or  other  law,  or  better  right  to  interfere  with  their 
control  and  management,  than  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  or  Louisiana.  California,  sitting  at 
the  gate  of  an  ocean  commerce,  and  at  the  door  of  a  trans- 
continental traffic,  is  interested  in  an  uninterrupted  and 
free  transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandise  across 
her  territory,  and  the  less  interference  the  railroad  receives 
from  State  officials,  and  the  less  annoyance  from  small 
politicians  and  disgruntled  newspapers,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  State,  the  city,  and  every  merchant,  business 
man,  and  traveler  doing  business  therein. 

Following  will  be  found  the  full  text  of  the  document! 
referred  to  above : 

This  Agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  17th  day 
of  February,  1SS5,  between  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
panv,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  now  doing  business  inli 
the  State  of  California,  and  the  Central  Pacific  Rail4J 
road  Companv,  a  corporation  duly  formed  and  existingy 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  and  the  Unheal 
States : 

Witnesseth:  That  whereas  part  of  the  through  .busW, 
ness  heretofore  done  by  the  Central  Pacific  KailroaJ1 
Company's  line  from  Ogden  to  the  waters  of  the  PacifMK 
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has  been  diverted  tv  the  Northern  Pacific,  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  and  Atchison-,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

And  whereas  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has 
secured  the  control  of  the  road  known  as  the  Oregon 
Short  Line,  and  thereby  secured  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific 
other  than  over  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  thus  in 
that  respect  placed  itself  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of 
the  Central  Pacific. 

And  whereas  it  now  appears  ttat  the  through  business, 
hitherto  done  by  the  Central  Pacuc  Railroad,  will  thereby 
be  further  diverted;  and  that  it  is  >ot  only  to  the  best  in- 
terests of,  but  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company,  in  order  to  maintain  itself  against 
these  diversions,  should  be  operated  'a  connection  with  a 
friendly  through  line  to  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

And  whereas  the  said  Southern  PaciSc  Company  has  a 
line  of  railroad  under  its  control  for  a  period  of  ninety- 
nine  years,  extending  continuously  from  he  Pacific  Ocean 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

And  whereas  the  lines  of  each  company  are  doing  a 
large  local  traffic,  and  it  is  important  to  both  that  the  same 
should  be  conducted  in  harmony. 

And  whereas  the  said  Southern  Pacific  Company  is  will- 
ing to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  whereby  its  line  and  the  line  of  the 
said  Southern  Pacific  Company  shall  be  operated  so  as  to 
secure  their  just  rights  to  each  without  the  one  gaining 
any  benefit  or  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and 
whereby  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  may  for  a 
long  term  of  years  be  assured  of  protection  against  the  di- 
version of  its  traffic,  and  be  relieved  of  the  disadvantages 
flowing  from  lac's  of  harmonious  connections. 

And  whereas  by  reason  of  the  facts  before  recited,  it  is 
mutually  advantageous  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  make  such 
agreement. 

And  whereas  both  companies  contract  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  future  development  of  the  country  may  change 
materially  the  relations  of  the  companies  to  each  other  m 
respect  to  railroad  traffic,  and  may  in  the  future  render 
any  agreement  now  made,  however  fair  in  its  terms,  in 
view  of  existing  conditions,  advantageous  to  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other,  and  thereby  defeat  the  purposes 
which  said  companies,  desire  and  intend  to  accomplish  by 
making  this  agreement. 

And  wliereas  it  is  intended  that  such  shall  never  be  the 
effect  of  this  agreement;  therefore,  all  the  promises  and 
covenants  herein  shall  be  construed  in  the  light  of  the  con- 
ditions now  existing;  and  the  arbitrators  hereinafter  named 
in  adjusting  the  terms  and  provisions  of  this  agreement  to 
a  changed  state  of  affairs,  if  such  change  should  ever  take 
place,  must  keep  in  view  the  main  purpose  of  the  parties 
to  this  agreement — to  wit :  that  it  is  for  the  mutual  advan- 
..:„„  of  both  pat  tie;,  r>nd  ttr.t  neither  is  to  be  benefited  at 
the  expense  of  the  other. 

Now,  therefore,  to  accomplish  the  purposes  aforesaid; 
in  consideration  of  the  premises  and  of  the  mutual  promises 
herein,  the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  hereby 
leases  to  the  said  Southern  Pacific  Company,  for  the  term 
of  ninety-nine  years  from  the  first  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1885, 
the  whole  of  its  railroad,  situated  in  the  Territory  of  Utah 
and  States  of  Nevada  and  California,  and  known  and  de- 
signated as  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  together  with  all 
the  branches  thereof,  together  with  all  the  rolling  stock, 
telegraph  lines,  steamboats,  wharves,  piers,  depots,  work- 
shops, and  all  other  property,  real  and  personal,  now 
owned,  held,  and  possessed  by  the  said  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  and  used  upon  or  in  connection  with 
said  railroad  and  telegraph,  together  with  all  the  appurte- 
nances thereunto  belonging,  with  the  right  to  possess,  main- 
tain, use,  and  operate,  and  enjoy  the  said  property,  and  to 
receive  the  rents,  issues,  and"profits  thereof. 

And  the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  hereby 
assigns  to  the  said  Southern  Pacific  Company  all  the  leases 
which  it  now  holds  of  railroads  and  other  property  situated 
in  said  State  of  California  and  lying  and  being  north  of  the 
town  of  Goshen,  in  the  county  of  Tulare,  with  the  right  to 
take,  hold,  operate,  maintain,  and  enjoy  said  railroads  and 
other  property  in  the  same  manner  as  the  said  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company  holds,  operates,  enjoys,  and  main- 
tains the  same  under  the  said  leases,  and  with  the  right 
to  receive  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof. 

And  the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  hereby 
releases  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  a  corpo- 
ration formed  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  of  California,  and  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  formed  and  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  formed 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexi- 
co, and  each  of  them  from,  all  and  every  obligation  under 
or  by  virtue  of  any  and  every  lease  made  by  said  three  last 
mentioned  railroad  companies,  or  either  of  them,  to  the 
said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  transfers  and 
surrenders  unto  the  said  Southern  Pacific  Company  the 
possession  of  all  the  property  in  said  leases,  or  any  of  them, 
mentioned  or  described,  with  the  right'  to  receive  the  rents, 
issues,  and  profits  thereof  free  from  all  claim  of  the  said 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  the  same  or  any  part 
thereof. 

The  said  Southern  Pacific  Company  agrees  to  and  with 
the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  that  it  will, 
keep  and  maintain  the  property  hereby  leased  in  good  or- 

kder,  condition,  and  repair,  operate,  maintain,  add  to,  and 
better  the  same  at  its  own  expense,  pay  all  taxes  legally 
assessed  against,  or  levied  thereon,  and  will,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  this  lease,  return  the  same  to  the  said  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company,  or  to  its  successors  or  assigns 
(with  additions  and  betterments)  in  as  good  condition  and 
repair  as  the  same  was  at  the  date  hereof.  And  the  said 
Southern  Pacific  Company  hereby  agrees  to  and  with  the 
said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  that  it  hereby  as- 
sumes, and  will  discharge,  all  the  liabilities  and  obligations 
i  of  every  kind  (including  its  obligations  on  leases  now  held 
el  by  it)  of  the  said  railroad  company,  except  the  obligation 
to  pay  the  principal  of  said  railroad  company's  indebted- 
ness, known  as  its  "  Floating  Debt,"  and  except  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  the  principal  of  the  indebtedness  of  said  rail- 
road company  known  as  its  "  Bonded  Indebtedness,"  now 


outstanding,  and  secured  by  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust,  or 
which  may  be  hereafter  incurred  under  the  provisions  of 
any  existing  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust,  or  of  any  mortgage 
or  deed  of  trust  hereafter  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  and  except  the  principal  of  all 
indebtedness,  the  payment  of  which  has  heretofore  been 
guaranteed  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and 
except  the  principal  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  said  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  Company  evidenced  by  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  heretofore  by  the  government  thereof  loaned 
to  the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Thatasto 
such  excepted  indebtedness,  the  said  Southern  Pacific 
Company  will  pay  oft",  and  discharge  at  maturity,  the  inter- 
est upon  the  same,  except  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  loaned  as  aforesaid,  and  that  as  to  such 
bonds,  and  the  interest  thereon,  the  said  Southern  Pacific 
Company  will  discharge  the  annual  obligations  imposed 
upon  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  by  existing 
Acts  of  Congress,  and  will,  during  the  continuance  of  this 
agreement,  fully  comply  with  the  terms  of,  perform  all  the 
duties  prescribed  in,  and  discharge  all  the  obligations  im- 
posed upon  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  commonly  known  as  the  "  Thurman  Act." 
And  the  said  Southern  Pacific  Company  hereby  agrees 
to  and  with  the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
that  it  will  well  and  truly  perform  all  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  said  railroad  company  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  thereof  under  existing  acts  of  Congress 
relating  to  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  its  railroad, 
and  to  transportation  for  said  Government  over  the  same, 
as  fully  and  faithfully  as  said  railroad  company  is  bound  to 
do,  except  as  otherwise  heretofore  provided.  And  the  said 
Southern  Pacific  Company  agrees  to  and  with  the  said 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  that  it  will  keep  true 
and  faithful  accounts  of  all  the  earnings  of  the  said  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad,  including  the  earnings  of  the  rail- 
roads now  held  by  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
under  leases,  and  situated  north  of  Goshen,  together  with 
true  and  faithful  accounts  of  all  expenditures,  payments, 
and  disbursements,  of  every  kind,  made  by  the  said  South- 
ern Pacific  Company  in  operating,  maintaining,  adding  to, 
and  bettering  the  same,  and  of  ail  expenditures,  payments, 
and  disbursements  made  by  the  said  Southern  Pacific 
Company  for  taxes,  rentals,  interests,  or  in  discharge  of 
obligations  incurred  by  said  Southern  Pacific  Company 
under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  hereinbefore  con- 
tained; provided,  however,  that  any  payments  made  by  the 
said  Southern  Pacific  Company  to  either  of  the  said 
Southern  Pacific  Railroads  hereinbefore  mentioned  for 
rentals  under  the  terms  of  existing  leases  in  favor  of  the 
said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  now  assigned 
to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  shall  never  be  included 
in  or  mide  part  of  any  charge  against  the  said  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company  or  the  earnings  of  its  said  rail- 
roads. 

And  the  said  Southern  Pacific  Company  hereby  agrees 
with  the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  that  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  this  lease  it  will  annually,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  May,  pay  to  the  said  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  as  guaranteed  rental  for  said  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad  and  other  leased  property  for  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  twenty-first  day  of  December  next  preceding 
that  date,  the  sum  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($1,200,000).* 

And  the  said  Southern  Pacific  Company  hereby  further, 
in  this  behalf,  agrees  with  the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  that  if  the  earnings  of  the  said  Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  of  the  railroads  situated  north  of  Goshen, 
now  held  by  the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
under  leases,  shall  in  any  year  during  the  continuance  of 
this  agreement  exceed  all  expenditures,  payments,  and  dis- 
bursements of  every  kind  made  by  the  said  Southern  Paci- 
fic Company  for  such  year  in  operating,  maintaining,  add- 
ing to,  and  bettering  the  same,  and  of  all  expenditures, 
payments,  and  disbursements  made  by  the  said  Southern 
Pacific  Company  for  taxes,  rentals,  interest,  and  in  dis- 
charge of  any  of  the  obligations  by  said  Southern  Pacific 
Company  incurred  under  this  agreement,  as  heretofore  pro- 
vided, including  the  said  sum  of  oneTnillion  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  then  such  excess  for  any  such  year,  not 
exceeding  the  sum  of  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  shall,  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  as  aforesaid,  be 
paid  to  the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  as  ad- 
ditional rental  for  such  year. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  between  said  Southern  Pacific 
Company  and  the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
that  if  at  any  time  it  appears  that  by  the  operation  of  this 
agreement  either  party  is  being  benefited  at  the  expense  of 
the  other,  then  this  agreement  shall  be  revised  and  changed 
so  that  such  will  not  be  the  operation  thereof,  and  if  the 
parties  hereto  can  not  agree  upon  the  changes  necessary  to 
that  end,  then  each  party  shall  appoint  one  arbitrator,  dis- 
interested, but  skillful  in  relation  to  the  subject  matter, 
and  the  award  and  decision  of  such  arbitrators,  in  writing, 
shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  hereto,  and  this  agree- 
ment shall  be  revised  and  changed  in  accordance  with  such 
award  and  decision,  and  as  revised  and  changed  shall  be 
duly  executed  in  writing  by  the  parties  hereto. 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  if  the  arbitrators  so  chosen 
can  not  agree  upon  an  award  and  decision,  then  that  the 
two  shall  choose  a  third  impartial  and  skilled  arbitrator, 
and  that  the  award  or  decision  of  two  of  said  three  arbitra- 
tors shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  between  the  par- 
ties hereto,  and  shall  be  executed  in  like  manner  as  here- 
inbefore provided  for  the  award  and  decision  of  the  two 
arbitrators  first  chosen. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  between  the  said  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  and  the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, that  if  any  legislation  or  governmental  action  here- 
after be  had,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  is  in  hostility  to  the  said  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  its  rights,  or  the  property  hereby 
leased,  the  said  Southern  Pacific  Company  may,  on  notice 
to  the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  terminate 
this  agreement,  or  may  submit  to  arbitrators  in  the  manner 
and  with  the  effect  hereinafter  provided  for  changes  and 
revisions. 

And  it  is  further  agreeed  between  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  that 


upon  the  execution  of  this  agreement  the  said  S 
Pacific  Company  may  enter  upon,  take  possession  of,  and 
hold  during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement,  all  the 
property,  real  and  personal,  hereby  leased  by  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  the  said  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  and  that  duplicate  lists  of  all  the  rolling  stock 
and  other  personal  and  movable  property  so  leased,  show- 
ing its  condition  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  this  agree- 
ment, shall  be  made  and  certified  by  the  secretary  of  each 
of  said  companies,  and  that  one  of  said  lists  shall  be  kept 
by  each  of  said  companies 

And  it  is  further  agreed  between  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  that 
if  at  any  time  any  of  the  rolling  stock  or  other  personal 
property  hereby  leased  to  the  said  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany by  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  be  used 
upon  any  roads  other  than  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
or  the  leased  roads  north  of  Goshen,  then  the  said  South- 
ern Pacific  Company  shall  credit  to  the  said  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company  the  usual  and  customary  sums 
paid  by  one  railroad  company  to  another  for  the  use  of 
like  property;  and  that  the  amounts  so  credited  shall  be* 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  part  of  the  earnings  of  said 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that  if,  in  the  operation  of  the 
said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  leased  roads  north  of 
Goshen,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  any  of  the  rolling 
stock  or  other  personal  property  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  not  leased  from  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  upon  the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  or 
leased  roads  north  of  Goshen,  that  the  usual  and  custom- 
ary sums  paid  by  one  railroad  company  to  another  for  the 
use  of  like  property  shall  be  allowed  as  and  constitute  a 
charge  against  the  receipts  of  the  said  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  said  leased  lines,  and  be  so  considered  in  the  ac- 
counting hereinbefore  provided  for. 

In  witness  whereof,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Launch  of  the  "  Arago." 


The  launch  of  the  Arago  on  Thursday  was  a  great  success. 
About  five  hundred  invitations  had  been  issued,  but  such  was  the 
demand  for  them  that  the  number  was  soon  extended  to  a  thou- 
sand, and  even  these  were  insufficient.  People  went  to  the  ship- 
yard in  carriages,  buggies,  street-cars,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and 
in  tug-boats,  of  which  there  were  three  or  four  lying  at  the  dock. 
The  Pacific  Mail  tug  Mitten  Griffiths  had  a  large  and  merry  party 
aboard  of  her.  The  launch  was  announced  for  two  o'clock.  Men 
were  knocking  the  blocks  away  for  some  minutes  before  that  hour. 
At  exactly  one  minute  to  two  o'clock,  the  motion  of  the  great  hull 
became  perceptible.  It  slowly  increased — it  became  rapid — and, 
with  a  majestic  courtesy  to  the  spectators,  the  Arago  plunged  into 
the  bay,  and  the  green  water  kissed  her  keel  of  steel.  The  shouts 
of  the  spectators,  the  screech  of  the  steam-whistles,  and  the  cheers 
of  the  workmen  on  her  decks  made  the  scene  a  most  inspiriting 
one.  The  Arcgr  was  baptized  by  Mrs.  George  W.  Prescott  witn 
a  bottle  of  California  champagne. 

Many  of  the  spectators  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
go  over  the  shops.  These  were  well  worth  the  visit.  They  cover 
a  number  of  acres,  and  are  provided  with  every  possible  time  and 
labor-saving  apparatus.  From  the  moment  you  enter  the  gigantic 
doors,  which,  weighing  tons,  move  up  and  down  like  magic  at 
the  touch  of  a  spring  (being  run  by  hydraulic  power)  to  your 
exit,  everything  is  wonderful.  Immense  traveling  cranes  pick  up 
engines  weighing  scores  of  tons,  waltz  airily  to  the  other  end  of 
the  shops,  and  gently  deposit  them  on  freight  cars  ready  for  ship- 
ment. Gigantic  hydraulic  presses  touch  rivets  caressingly,  and 
they  sink  into  their  sockets  like  the  fall  of  a  snow-flake.  The 
perspiring  man  with  a  hammer  who  used  to  bang  at  the  rivets 
seems  to  be  superseded.  But  there  are  so  many  wonderful  things 
to  see  that  they  can  not  be  described  in  a  paragraph. 

The  works,  by  the  way,  were  designed  and  built  by  D.  Ernest 
Melliss. 


The  disposition  to  write  poetry,  or  what  its  authors  call  poetry 
(says  the  St.  Louis  Republican),  is  one  of  the  sentimental  myste- 
ries of  modem  times.  As  an  intellectual  employment  it  yields  no 
financial  fruit,  and  it  involves  much  waste  of  time  and  worry  of 
mind.  Not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  reads  its  product,  but  not- 
withstanding all  these  discouraging  circumstances,  it  is  persisted 
in  with  an  enthusiasm  that  nothing  can  abate  until  it  slowly  evap- 
orates under  the  influence  of  a  cold  neglect.  In  some  instances 
the  vitality  of  this  enthusiasm  is  quite  indestructible.  Not  even 
failure  of  recognition  or  satirical  criticism  can  quench  it,  and,  out- 
lasting .youth,  it  keeps  the  mind  coquetting  with  the  muse,  and 
framing  fancies  into  rhyme,  while  the  head  is  whitening  to  the  nnnl 
harvest.  It  is  a  disposition,  tendency,  impulse,  or  whatever  may 
be  its  proper  designation,  that  cruelly  misleads  its  victims.  They 
are  incapable  of  judging  of  the  merits  of  their  own  compositions, 
and,  while  they  invite  criticism,  like  the  bishop  in  "  Gil  Bias," 
they  resent  it  unless  it  is  favorable.  They  tax  the  good  nature  of 
their  friends,  exhaust  the  patience  of  editors,  and  expend  their  own 
intellectual  strength  in  a  vain  attempt  to  do  something  which  the 
irreversible  decree  of  nature  has  made  it  quite  clear  they  can  never 
accomplish. 


I  met  the  Professor  on  the  train  just  west  of  Ann  Arbor.  The 
Professor  was  a  foot  and  a  half  taller  than  the  Eagle  man ;  he  wore 
beautiful  clothes  and  a  splendid  diamond,  and  the  Eagle  man  felt 
greatly  abashed  in  his  presence.  I  waited,  after  the  introduction, 
to  hear  the  Professor  speak  some  Greek,  with  Mr.  George  Riddle's 
pure  Oxford  pronunciation.  The  Professor  said:  "Hain't  saw 
much  of  your  writin*  in  Nawkeve  latelyl"  I  said,  timidly,  as  I 
construed  the  Professor's  Fourth  Ward  Greek:  "No;  lam  writ- 
ing exclusively  for  the  Eagle  now."  "  Brooklyn  Niggle  I  "  said 
the  Professor.  Abashed  by  his  pure  Achaian  accent,  I  bashfully 
said  that  I  now  lined  my  beautiful  and  instructive  discourses  with 
a  pinion  plucked  from  the  broad  and  sweeping  wing  of  the  bird 
whose  eyrie  was  at  34-3S  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  inclusive. 
"Hah!"  said  the  Professor;  "  that's  agood  joke.  Comedownto- 
night  and  see  Miss  Effie  skate  all  over  Limber  Jim,  the  Saskatche- 
wan champion."  And  when  I  gazed  at  his  card  I  knew  he  was  a 
professor  of  roller-skating. — Robert  /.  Burdctte. 


Mr.  Henry  Irving  does  not  mean  that  the  London  public  shall 
forget  him  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  while  he  is  adding  to  his  fame  and 
fortune  in  America.  His  appearances  are  advertised  as  regu- 
larly in  the  London  papers  as  though  he  were  playing  in  that  city. 


Colonel  Burnaby's  papers  have  all  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
R.  R.  Mann  and  Mr.  J.  Redding  Ware,  who  will  at  once  begin 
work  on  them  and  a  biography  of  the  gallanUsoldier. 


Mr.  George  du  Maurier.   the  brilliant  society    caricaturist  of 
Punch,  has  just  celebrated  his  fifty-first  birthday  anniversary. 


Kaiser  Wilhelm,  since  the  death  of  Major  von  der  Lochan,  is 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  Knights  of  the  Iron  Cross  of  1813. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IN    PARTNERSHIP. 


Jack  Martin  and  Pedro  Valencia  stood  beneath  a  fra- 
grant buckeye  by  the  roadside  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
stage,  then  due  at  the  village  of  Campo  Seco.  It  was  the 
twilight  of  a  warm  summer's  day,  and  the  cool  breeze  that 
had  sprung  up  seemed  to  have  freshened  the  perfumes  of 
withering  wild  flowers  and  drooping  grasses.  The  air  was 
scented  with  the  fragrance  of  the  balsamic  pine  and  the 
odor  of  the  buckeye  Dlossom.  The  two  men  stood  silent 
and  watchful  under  the  shadow  of  the  overhanging  foliage, 
occasionally  glancing  impatiently  down  the  road,  which, 
from  their  position,  sloped  precipitously  for  a  considerable 
distance,  making  an  abrupt  turn  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
then  descending  a  deep  canon,  into  the  bottom  of  which 
the  sun  never  penetrated.  It  was  out  of  this  canon  that 
the  stage  must  emerge  before  beginning  the  last  ascent,  at 
the  summit  of  which  stood  the  two  men  who  awaited  its 
coming.  It  was  a  long,  weary  climb  for  the  horses,  and  a 
slow,  tedious  interval  for  the  passengers.  The  soft  winds 
of  evening  rustled  the  sombre  pines,  and  far  away  in  the 
gray  chaparral  the  mountain  quail  called  to  his  mate.  Out 
of  the  canon  arose  the  murmurs  of  turbulent  waters,  and  a 
great  yellow  jack-rabbit  hopped  lazily  down  the  dusty  road. 
The  brown  hills  arose  on  either  side,  their  bases  grown 
thick  with  greasewood  and  tar-grass,  while  to  the  eastward, 
through  the  twilight  haze,  the  loftier  peaks  of  the  Sierra 
reared  their  dark,  bastion-like  slopes  against  a  darker  sky. 

It  was  a  scene  that  would  have  impressed  any  observer, 
whether  artist  or  layman,  but  for  Jack  Martin  and  Pedro 
Valencia  it  had  no  such  charm.  They  were  simply  and 
solely  waiting  for  the  coming  stage.  It  was  a  matter  of 
business  with  them,  and  they  were  not  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice business  for  sentiment.  Theirs  was  a  mercenary  part- 
nership, a  partnership  that  admitted  of  no  other  consider- 
ation than  mutual  loyalty  in  the  transaction  of  their  affairs, 
courage  in  the  execution  of  their  designs,  and  an  honest 
division  of  the  profits  of  their  enterprise. 

"  There  she  comes ! "  It  was  Martin  who  spoke.  Pedro 
bent  forward  and  listened  intently.  Up  through  the  mur- 
muring canon  floated  the  creaking  of  wheels  and  the  jin- 
gling of  harness.  Then  the  sharp  crack  of  a  whip  was 
heard,  followed  by  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  driver  as  he 
urged  his  horses  to  renewed  exertion.  Pedro  turned  and 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  hooded  form  armed  with 
a  double-barreled  shot-gun.  He  expressed  no  surprise, 
but  advancing  to  where  the  roots  of  the  buckeye  sank  into 
the  red  earth  of  the  bank  by  the  roadside,  and  lifting  a 
gunny-sack  similar  to  that  which  covered  the  upper  por- 
tion of  his  companion's  body,  drew  it  over  his  head.  Draw- 
ing a  shot-gun  from  the  underbrush,  he  crossed  the  road 
and  disappeared  in  the  chaparral.  Martin  stood  close  in 
the  shadow  of  the  buckeye. 

The  stage  crawled  lazily  out  of  the  canon.  Only  the 
driver  and  a  single  passenger  occupied  the  box,  and  the 
passenger  was  a  woman.  When  the  vehicle  had  approached 
within  ten  yards  of  the  buckeye,  a  shrill  whistle  sounded 
and  two  men  with  leveled  shot-guns  stood  in  the  roadway. 
The  leaders  of  the  stage-team  sprang  away  to  the  right,  and 
would  have  dashed  down  the  bank  in  their  fright  if  the 
driver  had  not  skillfully  reined  them  in. 

"Halt!" 

"  Halt  it  is,"  the  driver  replied;  "  but  you  might  as  well 
put  down  them  Gatling — they're  dangerous,  an'  might  go 
off;  besides  they  skeer  this  young  lady." 

"  Shut  yer  jaw  an'  throw  down  that  box,"  commanded 
Martin,  advancing  with  his  gun  leveled,  while  Valencia 
grasped  the  reins  of  the  nigh  leader. 

"  Which  box  do  you  mean? "  inquired  the  driver. 

"  Wells  Fargo's;  an'  if  you  give  us  the  wrong  one  you'll 
never  drive  over  this  road  again." 

The  threat  produced  the  effect  intended,  and  a  heavy 
blue  box,  bound  with  iron,  and  padlocked,  was  flung  into 
the  road.  Martin  examined  it  closely,  and  was  apparently 
satisfied,  for  he  motioned  Pedro  away  from  the  horses,  and 
ordered  the  driver  to  "  Go  ahead,  an'  be  d — d  quick  about 
it,  too."  When  the  stage  had  disappeared,  the  partners 
picked  up  the  box  and  struck  into  a  narrow  trail  leading 
across  the  canon. 

"  Purty  heavy  box,"  remarked  Pedro. 

"  Yes.  I  reckon  we've  called  the  turn  this  time.  If  it's 
over  ten  thousand  I'm  goin'  to  quit  the  business,"  Martin 
answered. 

The  two  men  struggled  in  silence  through  the  chaparral, 
crossing  precipitous  gulches  and  climbing  steep  ridges, 
until  they  reached  the  head  of  a  gloomy  canon,  thickly 
overhung  with  young  pines  and  chemisal.  Here  they  de- 
posited their  burden,  and  tearing  away  a  huge  bowlder 
from  the  hillside,  revealed  a  cavity  that  had  evidently  been 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  booty.  They  hastily 
thrust  the  box  into  the  cave,  and  rolled  the  stone  back 
into  its  place,  carefully  effacing  every  trace  of  their  work. 

On  their  return  to  Campo  Seco,  they  found  the  town  in 
a  fever  of  excitement  over  the  bold  robbery  that  had  oc- 
curred almost  at  their  very  doors.  The  sheriff  and  a  posse 
of  determined  citizens  were  scouring  the  country  in  search 
of  the  robbers,  and  the  people  were  anxiously  awaiting  the 
result  of  the  search.  Not  the  least  suspicion  attached  to 
the  partners,  who  were  regarded  by  the  citizens  of  Campo 
Seco  simply  as  gamblers  of  the  ordinary  character.  They 
retired  that  night  weary  with  their  labor,  but  exulting  in 
the  knowledge  that  their  enterprise  had  yielded  them  the 
handsome  profit  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
Pedro  Valencia,  solus. 

"  A  pretty  good  night's  work,"  muttered  Pedro  Valencia, 
as  he  curled  up  in  his  bunk,  after  parting  with  Martin — "  a 
pretty  good  night's  work.  Twenty  thousand  dollars!  My 
share  is  ten  thousand!    That'll  take  me  back  to  Durango, 


marry  some  rich  ranchero's  daughter 
ride  the  finest  horses  in  Mexico.  Twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  half  of  it  is  mine.  Ten  thousand  dollars!  That's 
a  good  deal,  but  it  isn't  as  much  as  twenty  thousand. 
Why  shouldn't  I  have  it  all?  He's  only  a  d—d  Gringo 
anyhow,  and  if  he  gets  half  a  chance  he'll  cheat  me  out 
of  my  share.  Suppose  I  walk  off  with  the  box?  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  Mexico  is  a  big  pill.    Let  me  see.    I 


can  fool  this  Yankee  thief,  and  I  believe  I'll  do  it.  I'll 
take  the  box  out  of  the  cache  and  hide  it  somewhere  else. 
When  the  row  about  this  robbery  cools  down,  and  the 
Gringo  talks  about  dividing,  we'll  go  to  the  place  where  we 
hid  the  box,  and  we  won  t  find  it.  Then  I'll  say  some 
d — d  thief  has  watched  us  and  stolen  our  money.  The 
Yankee  won't  know  any  different.  Then,  when  the  time 
comes,  I'll  disappear.  I  might  as  well  have  twenty  thou- 
sand as  ten  thousand,  and  I  will  have  it — this  very  night." 

And  the  robber  arose,  and  dressing  himself,  placed  a 
revolver  in  his  belt,  and  stole  forth  into  the  night. 
Jack  Martin,  cosilans. 

"It's  the  bestjoD  I  ever  did,"  thought  Jack  Martin,  as 
he  flung  himself,  half  undressed,  on  the  bed  in  his  cabin. 
"  Twenty  thousand  dollars!  My  share  is  ten  thousand. 
Ten  thousand  dollars.  I'll  quit  cards;  I'll  be  an  honest 
man;  I'll  get  out  of  the  State;  I'll  go  back  to  Missouri, 
buy  a  farm,  and  settle  down.  I'll  live  easy  the  rest  of  my 
life." 

The  vision  that  rose  before  the  robber's  imagination  was 
so  vivid,  so  easy  of  realization,  that  he  became  restless 
with  excitement — the  first  emotion  he  had  shown  since  the 
incident  at  the  buckeye,  on  the  summit  of  "  Two-mile 
Hill."  He  sprang  from  the  bed,  relighted  his  candle,  and 
paced  to  and  fro  across  the  narrow  cabin.  Then  he  threw 
a  pine-knot  on  the  smoldering  embers  in  the  fireplace, 
and,  lighting  his  pipe,  seated  himself  before  the  fire, 
watching  the  flames  as  they  curled  greedily  around  the 
resinous  wood. 

"  Yes,  I'll  go  back  to  Missouri,  buy  a  little  farm,  marry 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  country,  and  settle  down." 

A  smile  of  satisfaction  overspread  his  countenance  as 
these  thoughts  flashed  through  his  mind. 

"  They'll  never  suspect  me.  They'll  think  I  made  my 
money  in  the  mines.  Well,  I  did  make  it  in  the  mines, 
didn't  I  ?  It  don't  make  any  difference  how  I  made  it, 
and  I  don't  care  how  honest  my  neighbors  think  I've  been. 
Ten  thousand  dollars !  It  won't  be  long  before  I  make  it 
twenty  thousand.  I  wish  I  hadn't  taken  that  d — d  Greaser 
in  on  the  spec.  I  could  have  handled  the  job  just  as  well 
without  him.  Besides,  what  does  he  want  with  so  much 
money?    It'll  neVer  do  him  any  good.    He'll  only  buck 

it  off  at  monte.    I  wish "     Jack  Martin  arose  and 

went  to  the  door.  He  looked  out.  "  Starlight,"  he 
muttered.  Returning  to  his  seat,  he  puffed  at  nis  pipe 
with  renewed  vigor.  "Now,  that  Greaser,"  he  thought, 
"wouldn't  think  nothing  of  cutting  my  throat  for  that 
money.  I'll  bet  he  won't  rest  until  he  gets  me  in  the  door, 
so's  he  can  get  away  with  the  swag.  I  won't  trust  him. 
If  he  does  the  square  thing  I'll  divide — if  he  don't  I'll 
keep  the  twenty  thousand  and  he  can  whistle  for  his  share. 
I'll  hide  the  box  in  my  own  cache,  and  I'll  hide  it  to- 
night." 

In  a  few  moments  Jack  Martin  was  creeping  through  the 
pines  of  Lame  Hog  Gulch.  He  was  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  he  knew  a  short  cut  to  the  canon  where  the  stolen 
treasure  was  buried. 

Jack  Martin  crawled  noiselessly  through  the  brush  on 
his  hands  and  knees.  The  pines,  through  which  the  night 
winds  sighed  in  ghostly  cadences,  shut  out  the  dim  light 
of  the  stars,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  cave  was  as  dark  as  the 
interior  of  a  cemetery  vault.  The  robber  had  almost 
reached  the  place  where  the  box  was  buried,  when  his 
quick  ear  detected  the  presence  qf  another  person.  He 
paused  and  lay  flat  upon  the  earth. 

"  Somebody  is  after  that  box,"  he  muttered. 

A  curse  and  the  peculiar  grunt  of  a  man  who  is  endeav- 
oring to  lift  a  heavy  burden  broke  the  stillness. 

"It's  that  d—d  Greaser,"  thought  Martin.  "Well,  if 
he  thinks  he  is  going  to  swindle  me  he  is  mistaken.  His 
life  ain't  worth  the  powder  I'll  bum  to  send  him  to  hell." 

At  this  moment  the  man  in  the  brush  gave  a  cry  of  sat- 
isfaction. The  bowlder  had  been  displaced.  He  dragged 
the  box  out  of  the  cave.  Martin  drew  his  revolver  and 
cocked  it.  There  was  the  sound  of  crackling  twigs  and 
the  noise  of  jingling  coin  as  the  box  was  dragged  through 
the  brush.  Then  a  dark  form  crawled  out  of  the  thicket 
and  struggled  down  the  canon,  dragging  the  box  behind 
him.  Still  Martin  did  not  fire,  although  the  mark  was  a 
fair  one.  He  even  put  up  his  pistol  and  followed  his 
doubly  dishonest  partner.  It  was  a  long  tramp — the  fixed 
stars  were  sinking  low  on  the  horizon  when  the  Mexican 
reached  the  spot  where  he  intended  to  hide  the  ill-gotten 
treasure.  He  had  scarcely  disappeared  over  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  after  placing  the  box  in  the  new  cache,  when 
Martin  sprang  from  his  place  of  concealment  and  disin- 
terred it.  In  another  hour  the  treasure  had  been  reburied 
and  Martin  was  sneaking  homeward  in  the  gray  dawn,  ex- 
hausted and  satisfied  with  his  night's  work. 

******** 

A  month  rolled  by.  The  excitement  engendered  by 
the  robbery  of  the  Campo  Seco  stage  had  subsided  to  a 
still  hunt  by  Well,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  detectives.  The  part- 
ners, with  hypocritical  earnestness,  were  talking  of  a  divis- 
ion of  the  spoil.  A  night  had  been  named  for  unearthing 
the  treasure.  Both  men  waited  impatiently  for  the  d£- 
noument,  and  when,  on  the  night  selected  for  the  divis- 
ion, they  stood  before  the  cave  at  the  head  of  the  canon, 
each  was  prepared  to  play  his  part.  The  bowlder  was 
rolled  away,  and  the  Mexican,  thrusting  his  hand  into 
the  cave,  gave  vent  to  a  well  simulated  cry  of  dismay. 

"  The  box  is  gone ! "  he  cried. 

"  Gone ! "  echoed  Martin.  "  You  lie,  you  d — d  Greaser, 
you  lie.    It  must  be  there." 

"  Feel  for  yourself,"  the  Mexican  answered. 

Martin,  apparently  trembling  with  agitation,  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees  and  reached  into  the  cave.  Then  he 
arose,  and,  grasping  the  Mexican  by  the  arm,  exclaimed: 

"  Where  is  the  box?  You  know  where  it  is.  Don't  go 
back  on  me,  Pedro — we're  partners — we've  risked  our  necks 
together  to  get  this  money,  and  it  ain't  right  to  beat  me 
this  way.    It's  a  joke  on  me,  ain't  it? " 

"  I've  played  no  joke  on  you,  Jack.  Somebody  fol- 
lowed us  when  we  carried  off  the  box,  that's  all,  and 
they've  stolen  the  money — that's  all  there  is  about  it. 
We'll  have  to  stand  up  another  stage,  Jack.  Maybe  we'll 
have  better  luck  next  time." 

This  explanation  seemed  to  satisfy  Martin,  and  the  part- 
ners returned  to  Campo  Seco.    For  a  week  they  pretended 


to  plan  together,  preparatory  to  roibing  another  stage. 
Then,  one  dark  night  Pedro  Valencia  left  town,  as  he 
thought,  forever.  He  had  made  every  preparation  for  flee- 
ing the  country  with  the  twenty  thousand  dollars.  It  was 
nearly  midnight  when  he  returned.  When  he  entered  the 
gambling  hell  where  Martin  was  playing,  his  swarthy  face 
filled  with  rage. 

"  Jack  Martin,  I  want  to  see  you  outside,"  he  hissed 
between  his  set  teeth. 

Martin  exchanged  lis  faro  chips  for  money  and  arose. 
The  crisis  bad  arrived.  The  departure  of  the  two  men 
was  scarcely  noticed  by  the  other  players.  Suddenly  they 
were  startled  by  a  pistol-shot,  followed  almost  instantly  by 
another,  that  rang  out  on  the  night  air  with  deadly  dis- 
tinctness. As  the  crowd  rushed  to  the  door,  a  man  stag- 
gered into  the  room  and  fell  headlong  to  the  floor.  The 
blood  was  pouring  in  torrents  from  his  side,  and  the  pallor 
of  death  was  creeping  over  his  dark  face.  It  was  Pedro 
Valencia. 

"  Who  sho.'  5'ou,  Pedro?"  inquired  one  of  the  gamblers. 

"  I  did."  All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  door,  in  which 
stood  Jack  Martin,  a  smoking  pistol  in  his  hand.  "  That 
knife,"  he  continued,  "  is  proof  that  I  shot  him  in  self- 
defense." 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  a  murderous  bowie-knife 
which  Pedro  clutched  in  his  right  hand.  The  dying  rob- 
ber raised  himself  by  a  mighty  effort  on  his  elbow,  and  re- 
garding his  partner  with  a  look  in  which  impotent  rage  was 
mingled  with  hate  and  malice,  gasped  his  denunciation: 

"Jack  Martin— and  me— robbed  the— robbed  the  stage. 
He  stole  the — money  from — from  me.  Twenty  thous" 

With  a  gurgling  groan,  the  Mexican  sank  back  on  the 
floor,  the  Dlood  gushed  from  his  nose  and  mouth,  and  in 
another  instant  he  was  dead.  The  partnership  was  dis- 
solved. 

On  the  trial  for  the  murder  Jack  Martin  told  the  whole 
story,  and  he  told  it  truthfully,  notwithstanding  the  advice 
of  his  lawyers,  who  expected  a  heavy  fee  in  the  event  of 
his  acquittal.  He  confessed  the  robbery,  detailed  the 
double  play  of  himself  and  Pedro,  and  testified  that  when 
the  latter  on  that  fatal  night  accused  him  of  removing  the 
treasure  from  the  place  where  he  (Pedro)  had  hidden  it, 
he  admitted  the  fact.  When  he  refused  to  divide,  the 
Mexican  had  attacked  him  with  the  knife,  and  in  self-de- 
fense he  had  killed  his  partner.  This  version  of  the  affair 
could  not  be  disputed,  and  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  was 
rendered. 

But  Martin  had  not  revealed  the  hiding-place  of  the 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  On  his  trial  for  robbery  he 
pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the  State 
prison.  He  carried  his  secret  with  him,  and  although  his 
term  has  long  since  expired,  the  spot  where  the  money 
was  buried  has  never  been  discovered,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  men  have  searched  for  it  in  every  di- 
rection for  miles  around  Campo  Seco.  After  his  release, 
Martin  disappeared,  and  is  supposed  that  he  quietly  and 
secretly  unearthed  the  treasure  and  fled  with  it  to  some 
distant  retreat,  where  he  may  be  living  at  the  present  time 
a  highly  respected  citizen.  But  his  name  is  not  John 
Martin.  E.  H.  Clough. 

Oakland,  April,  1885. 


In  the  way  of  novel  eating,  an  enterprising  New  York 
adventuress  has  hit  upon  an  odd  idea.  She  advertises 
as  follows:  "A  young  widow  of  means,  with  lovely  apart- 
ments, desires  a  cultivated  gentleman  to  take  an  occasional 
dinner  with  her;  he  must  be  wealthy  and  give  highest  ref- 
erences; none  others  need  apply."  That  is  a  bait  which 
is  catching  big  messes  of  fish.  The  man  who  writes  in 
nibbling  response  is  invited  to  call  at  an  apartment  house 
near  Madison  Square,  where  he  is  received  by  a  handsome 
and  fashionably  attired  young  woman  with  a  remarknblv 
limber  tongue,  who  makes  an  appointment  for  him  to  dine 
with  her  on  a  certain  day.  He  can  bring  as  many  friends 
as  he  chooses,  and  the  charge  per  plate  is  two  dollars. 
"  Which  barely  covers  the  cost,"  she  mildly  purrs,  "  for  I 
don't  seek  to  make  profit  out  of  the  mere  sociability." 
She  suggests,  too,  that  her  guests  might  like  to  have  her 
assemble  their  own  number  of  agreeable  ladies  at  the  ta- 
ble—on the  same  terms.  The  oddity  of  the  scheme  is 
captivating,  and  probably  a  dinner-party  of  two  to  half  a 
dozen  couples  is  made  up.  The  dinner  is  excellent  and 
reasonably  cheap.  The  young  women  are  glib,  good  look- 
ing, and  fashionably  dressed,  and  there  is  a  hilarious  even- 
ing over  the  convivial  board ;  but  when  the  bill  comes  to 
be  settled  it  is  found  that  a  great  deal  of  wine,  mostly 
champagne,  has  been  swallowed,  and  the  visitors  are  lucky 
if  they  get  off  with  a  charge  less  than  ten  dollars  apiece, 
This  is  the  queerest  restaurant  that  the  inventiveness  o 
New  York  has  yet  devised. 


Selling  roses  at  fancy  fairs  for  a  guinea  apiece  is  an  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  London  swells  which  generally  succeeds 
in  the  name  of  charity.  We  have  all  heard  of  Mr.  How- 
ard Paul  being  invited  to  buy  some  flowers  by  Mrs.  Lang- 
try  at  a  fashionable  bazaar,  and  politely  refusing,  as  he  had 
spent  all  but  half  a  crown,  with  which  he  meant  to  get  his 
dinner.  "  Oh,  well,"  returned  the  Jersey  Lily,  "  give  me 
that,  and  you  shall  have  a  cabbage  rose."  Now,  at  the 
fancy  fair  held  for  the  Art  Orphanage  in  Paris  last  week, 
where  Bernhardt  and  a  host  of  distinguished  actresses  were 
stall-holders,  moderate  prices  were  asked,  and  consequent- 
ly the  articles  were  quickly  sold.  When  Madame  Rrauss 
arrived  there  was  little  remaining  for  her  to  sell,  but,  with 
ready  wit,  she  seized  on  a  box  of  sugar-plums,  and  sole" 
its  contents  one  by  one  at  auction,  to  the  intense  amuse_ 
ment  of  the  crowd,  who  would  have  paid  twice  as  much 
again  to  hear  her  droll  imitations  of  the  Hotel  Drouot. 


n  1 
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Any  one  desirous  of  making  Sarah  Bernhardt  "  boil 
over  "  has,  to  be  fully  gratified,  only  to  hint  that  she  has 
an  idea  of  playing  in  Germany.  A  French  paper  having 
lately  announced  that  she  would  appear  as  Theodora  ra 
Berlin,  she  has  expressed  her  amazement  that  a  French- 
man could  have  so  degraded  himself  as  to  give  currency 
to  such  an  infamous  libel. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 
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MACAULAY'S    MANNERS. 


Facts  Tending  to  Show  that  the  Great  Man  was  a  Great  Bore. 

There  is  a  particularly  large  store  of  biographical  mate- 
rial in  the  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  Mr.  E.  T. 
Mason's  "Personal  Traits  of  British  .Authors "  (Scrib- 
ners').  The  eclectic  process  followed  in  this  compilation, 
whereby  the  reader  is  enabled  to  review  at  a  glance  the 
various,  and  sometimes  conflicting,  testimony  of  a  multi- 
tude of  witnesses,  is  here  employed  to  elucidate  the  lives 
and  characters  of  Sidney  Smith,  Douglass  Jerrold,  Tom 
Hood,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  and 
Dickens. 

So  far,  indeed,  as  concerns  Macaulay,  Trevelyan's  Life 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  exhaustive.  Yet  Mr.  Mason  has 
found  some  useful  side-sights  in  the  memoirs  and  note- 
books of  those  who  either  had  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Macaulay  or  saw  him  under  interesting  circumstances. 
Thus,  while  Mr.  Trevelyan  avers  that  his  uncle  "  dressed 
badly,  but  not  poorly,"  Grenville  Murray,  who  knew  the 
historian  in  his  youth,  says  he  was  altogether  slovenly. 
"  He  was,"  we  are  told,  "  an  undergraduate  of  Trinity 
when  a  certain  don  sent  him  an  invitation  to  dinner.  Ma- 
caulay, who  (at  that  time)  hated  society,  had  already  writ- 
ten a  letter  of  refusal,  when  some  comrades  burst  into  his 
room,  and  being  informed  of  the  correspondence  pending, 
told  Macaulay  that  he  must  accept.  As  the  invitation  was 
for  that  very  day,  they  further  decided  that  Macaulay  must 
be  washed  and  scrubbed  for  the  occasion,  for  in  those  days 
he  was  excessively  negligent  of  his  personal  appearance. 
And  the  thing  was  done  vi  et  armis."  Lord  Cockburn,  in 
his  journal,  chronicles  that  "  he  [Macaulay]  is  not  intel- 
lectual in  his  outward  appearance.  In  manner  his  defect 
is  that  he  is  heavy  and  lumbering,  though  not  big,  and  he  has 
an  air  of  vulgarity."  To  Hawthorne,  however,  who  saw 
him  at  a  later  period,  there  was  in  Macaulay's  bearing  "  a 
somewhat  careless  self-possession,  large  and  broad  enough 
to  be  called  dignity ;  and  the  more  I  looked  at  him  the 
more  I  knew  that  he  was  a  distinguished  person."  Lord 
Campbell  owned  that,  "  Tom's  manners  I  can  not  de- 
fend. To  him  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  who  the 
company  may  be — ladies,  bishops,  lawyers,  officers  of  the 
army,  princes  of  the  blood,  or  distinguished  foreigners — 
whom  the  guests  are  invited  to  meet,  off  he  goes  at  score, 
with  hardly  a  gleam  of  silence,  without  any  adaptation  to 
his  auditory  of  the  topics  he  discusses,  and  without  any  re- 
morse or  any  consciousness  of  his  having  acted  at  all  im- 
properly when  they  have  left  him  in  disgust."  There  is  no 
lack  of  unfavorable  testimony  on  this  point.  Thus  Sir  A. 
Alison  declares :  "  I  have  often  heard  him  [Macaulay] 
styled,  by  those  who  in  general  appreciated  conversation 
the  most,  a  perfect  bore.  I  must  own  that  I  have  some- 
times seen  him  to  be  such  in  company,  and  admitted  to  be 
so  by  his  greatest  admirers."-  Charles  Peabody,  writing  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  reports  that  "  Macaulay  was  the 
tyrant  of  the  table,  and  rarely  tolerated  any  talk  but  his 
own."  "  I  do  not  believe,"  Sidney  Smith  used  to  say, 
"  that  Macaulay  ever  did  hear  my  voice.  Sometimes  when 
I  have  told  a  good  story  I  have  thought  to  myself:  Poor 
Macaulay,  he  will  be  very  sorry  some  day  to  have  missed 
hearing  that." 

Macaulay  sat  still  only  when  compelled  by  sheer  force, 
and  then  only  for  a  few  seconds.  A  professional  talker  or 
a  rival  he  put  down  in  an  instant,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  or  compunction,  and  trampled  him  into  the  bar- 

?ain  if  he  showed  any  signs  of  resistance.  According  to 
.ord  Brougham,  who,  like  Smith,  may  have  felt  a  touch  of 
jealousy,  Macaulay  was  "  absolutely  renowned  in  society 
as  the  greatest  bore  that  had  ever  yet  appeared.  I  have 
seen  people  come  in  from  Holland  House,  breathless,  and 
knocked  up,  and  able  to  say  nothing  but 'O  dear!'  'O 
mercy ! '  '  What's  the  matter ? '  being  asked.  'Oh,  Ma- 
caulay.' Then  every  one  says :  '  That  accounts  for  it ;  you 
are  lucky  to  be  alive.' "  Charles  Greville  thought  Macau- 
lay no  less  inferior  to  Brougham  as  a  talker  for  general  so- 
ciety than  as  a  debater  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
found  the  former's  conversation  "  too  didactic,  all  too 
good,  and  not  sufficiently  flexible,  plastic,  and  diversified  " 
for  the  average  auditor.  In  three  extracts  quoted  from 
Greville's  "Journal,"  by  Mr.  Mason,  the  judgment  is 
reiterated  that  Macaulay  was  not  agreeable.  "  He  has  none 
of  the  graces  of  conversation,  none  of  that  exquisite  tact 
and  refinement  which  are  the  result  of  a  felicitous  intui- 
tion, or  a  long  acquaintance  with  good  society,  or,  more 
probably,  a  mixture  of  both.  The  mighty  mass  of  his 
knowledge  is  not  animated  by  the  subtile  spirit  of  taste  and 
discretion.  .  .  .  He  wants  variety,  elasticity,  gracefulness; 
his  is  a  roaring  torrent,  and  not  a  meandering  stream  of 
talk." 

As  regards  Macaulay's  powers  of  memory  and  his  gen- 
erosity in  money  matters,  Grenville  Murray  offers  some  in- 
dependent evidence  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  account 
given  by  Mr.  Trevelyan.  Thus,  he  relates  that  Macaulay 
recited  the  greater  part  of  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  after 
reading  it  for  the  first  time.  "  He  used  to  say,  and  he  was 
by  no  means  a  boastful  man,  that  if  by  any  chance  all  the 
existing  copies  of  Milton  were  to  be  destroyed,  he  thought 
he  could  replace  the  first  six  books  of '  Paradise  Lost '  from 
memory.  '  Macaulay,'  said  Sidney  Smith, '  can  you  re- 
cite the  list  of  Popes? '  '  No,' confessed  Macaulay;  'I  get 
confused  with  the  Johns  and  Gregories.'  '  Well,'  said 
Hamilton,  who  was  present,  '  can  you  manage  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury?'  'The  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury ? '  was  the  disdainful  reply ;  '  any  fool  can  recite  his 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  backward.'  And  he  began 
from  Howley  back  to  Pole,  when  his  hearers  declared 
themselves  satisfied."  We  reproduce  also  the  quotation 
from  Murray  which  attests  Macaulay's-  singular  free-hand- 
edness,  a  trait  which  somehow  seems  out  of  keeping  with 
his  character :  "  He  was  more  than  generous  in  money 
matters;  of  a  princely  munificence  in  fact.  Many  a  gen- 
tlemanly beggar  called  on  him  in  his  rooms  at  the  Albany, 
and  none  ever  went  away  without  at  least  a  guinea.  One 
day  a  person  of  decidedly  seedy  aspect  called  and  un- 
folded a  long  story  of  sorrow,  observing  incidentally  that 
he  was  a  Trinity  man.  Macaulay  thereupon  wrote  him  a 
check  for  one  hundred  pounds. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


In  School  Days. 

Still  sits  the  school-house  by  the  road, 

A  ragged  beggar  sunning; 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow 

And  blackberry  vines  are  running. 
Within,  the  master's  desk  is  seen, 

Deep  scarred  by  raps  official, 
The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats, 

The  jack-knife  carved  initial; 
The  charcoal  frescoes  on  its  walls, 

Its  door's  worn  sill,  betraying 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school, 

Went  storming  out  to  playing. 
Long  years  ago  a  winter's  sun 

Shone  over  it  at  setting, 
Lit  up  its  western  window  panes 

And  low  eaves'  icy  fretting. 
It  touched  the  tangled  golded  curls  • 

And  brown  eyes  full  of  grieving, 
Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayea 

When  all  the  school  were  leaving; 
For  near  her  stood  the  little  boy 

Her  childish  favor  singled, 
His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 

Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 
Pushing,  with  restless  feet,  the  snow 

To  right  and  left,  he  lingered, 
And  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 

The  blue-checked  apron  fingered. 
He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes;  he  felt 

The  soft  hands'  light  caressing, 
And  heard  the  trembling  of  her  voice, 

As  if  a  fault  confessing. 
'  I'm  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word; 

I  hate  to  go  above  you, 
Because"  (the  brown  eyes  lower  fell) — 
"  Because,  you  see,  I  love  you!" 
Still  memory  to  a  gray-haired  man 

That  sweet  child-face  is  showing. 
Dear  girl!  the  grasses  on  her  grave 

Have  forty  years  been  growing. 
He  lives  to  learn  in  life's  hard  school 

How  few  who  pass  above  him 
Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss 

Like  her — because  they  love  him. 

— John  C.  Whittier. 

Wolves. 

Ye  who  listen  to  stories  told 
When  hearts  are  cheery  and  nights  are  cold 
Of  the  lone  woodside,  and  the  hungry  pack 
That  howls  on  the  famished  traveler's  back, 
Flame-red  eyeballs  that  waylay 
By  the  wintry  moon  the  belated  sleigh, 
The  lost  child  sought  in  the  dismal  wood, 
The  little  shoes  and  the  stains  of  blood 
On  the  trampled  snow — ohl  you  that  hear 
With  chills  of  pity  and  thrills  of  fear, 
Wishing  some  angel  had  been  sent 
To  shield  the  helpless  and  innocent — 
Know  ye  the  fiend  that  is  crueler  far 
Than  the  gaunt,  gray  wolves  of  the  forest  are? 
Swiftly  vanish  the  wild,  fleet  tracks 
Before  the  rifle  and  woodman's  axe; 
But  list  to  the  coming  of  unseen  feet 
Pattering  by  night  through  the  city's  street. 
By  square  and  market  they  slink  and  prowl; 
In  lane  and  alley  they  leap  and  howl. 
All  night  they  sniff  and  snarl  before 
The  poor,  patched  window  and  broken  door; 
They  paw  the  clapboards  and  claw  the  latch 
At  every  crevice  they  whine  and  scratch. 
Their  tongues  are  subtle,  and  long,  and  thin, 
And  they  lap  the  living  blood  within; 
Icy  cold  are  the  teeth  that  tear, 
Red  as  ruin  the  eyes  that  glare. 
Children  couched  in  corners  cold 
Shiver  in  tattered  garments  old, 
And  start  from  sleep  with  nameless  pangs 
At  the  touch  of  the  phantom's  viewless  fangs. 
Weary  the  mother,  and  worn  with  strife. 
Vainly  she  watches  and  fights  for  life, 
But  her  hand  is  feeble  and  weapon  small — 
One  little  needle  against  them  all. 
In  evil  hour  the  daughter  fled 
From  her  poor  shelter  and  wretched  bed 
To  the  city's  pitiless  solitude, 
To  the  door  of  sin  the  wolves  pursued. 
Fierce  the  father,  and  grim  with  want, 
His  heart  is  gnawed  by  the  spectres  gaunt; 
Frenzied,  stealing  forth  by  night 
With  whetted  knife  to  the  desperate  fight, 
Hethinks  to  strike  the  spectre  dead, 
But  he  strikes  his  fellow-man  instead. 
Ohl  you  that  listen  to  stories  told, 
When  hearths  are  cheery  and  nights  are  cold, 
Weep  no  more  at  the  tales  you  hear — 
The  danger  is  close  and  the  wolves  are  near. 
Shudder  not  at  the  murderer's  name, 
Marvel  not  at  the  maiden's  shame, 
Pass  not  by  with  averted  eye 
The  door  where  the  stricken  children  lie; 
But  when  the  beat  of  the  unseen  feet 
Patters  by  night  through  the  city's  street, 
Follow  thou  where  the  spectres  glide — 
Stand,  like  Hope,  by  the  mothers  side, 
And  be  thyself  the  angel  sent 
To  shield  the  helpless  and  innocent. 
He  gives  but  little  who  gives  his  tears, 
He  gives  his  best  who  aids  and  cheers; 
He  does  well  in  the  forest  wild 
Who  slays  the  monster  and  saves  the  child; 
But  he  does  better  and  merits  more 
Who  drives  the  wolf  from  the  poor  man's  door. 
— /.  T.  Trowbridge, 

The  Unfinished  Prayer. 

"Now  I  lay"— say  it  darling: 
"  Lay  me,"  lisped  the  tiny  lips 
Of  my  daughter,  kneeling,  bending 

O'er  her  folded  finger-tips. 
"  Down  to  sleep" — "lo  sleep,"  she  murmured, 

And  the  curly  head  dropped  low; 
"  I  pray  the  Lord  " — I  gently  added— 

"  You  can  say  it  all,  I  know." 
"  Pray  the  Lord"— the  words  came  faintly, 

Fainter  still — "My  soul  to  keep"; 
Then  the  tired  head  fairly  nodded, 

And  the  child  was  fast  asleep. 
But  the  dewy  eyes  half  opened 

When  I  clasped  her  to  my  breast. 
And  the  dear  voice  softly  murmured: 
"  Mamma,  God  knows  all  the  rest." 
Oh,  the  trusting,  sweet  confiding 

Of  the  child  heart!    Would  that  I 
Thus  might  trust  my  Heavenly  Father, 

He  who  hears  my  feeblest  cry. 


STORYETTES. 


Gratis  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Captain  Jerome,  while  visiting  Colonel  Higginson,  took 
a  Derringer  from  the  table,  and  asked:  "  This  thing  load- 
ed? "  But  before  the  colonel  could  reply  the  weapon  was 
discharged,  the  bullet  tearing  away  one  of  the  fingers  of 
the  visitor.  The  colonel,  who  is  widely  known  on  account 
of  his  extreme  politeness,  bowed  gracefully,  and  rejoined: 
"  Not  now,  my  dear  captain." 


St.  John,  who  was  very  near-sighted,  once  went  to  a  civic 
banquet  and  forgot  his  eye-glasses.  He  sat  next  to  the 
Chevalier  Pique-assiette.  The  chevalier's  hand  was  grace- 
fully but  negligently  posed  upon  the  cloth.  A  smile  of 
anticipatory  satisfaction,  at  the  prospect  of  unlimited  tur- 
tle-soup, illumined  his  classic  features.  Suddenly  a  yell 
of  anguish  startled  the  guests.  What  had  happened  ?  Only 
this — the  myopic  St.  John  had  simply  but  effectually 
harpooned  the  lily  white  hand  of  the  chevalier  with  his 
fork,  as  he  remarked  in  a  firm  but  polite  tone :  "  My  bread, 
I  think." 

Charlotte  Cushman  "  had  a  foot  of  her  own  "  in  size,  and 
generally  wore  fours,  but  could  crowd  into  a  three-and-a- 
half  on  "  a  tight  squeeze."  One  night,  soon  after  recover- 
ing from  a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  she 
was  wearing  a  pair  of  slippers  much  too  small  for  her. 
Darting  behind  the  wings  between  the  scenes,  she  snatched 
them  off  and  threw  them  as  far  as  she  could,  exclaiming: 
"  Ye  gods !  Somebody  lend  me  a  pair  of  slippers,  or  I'll  go 
on  in  my  stockings!"  "What  number  do  you  wear?" 
asked  a  young  actor,  ready  to  help  her  in  the  emergency. 
"  Oh,  never  mind  the  number;  anything  from  five  to  twen- 
ty!" she  replied. 

— ♦ — 

The  British  House  of  Commons,  in  1764,  debating  on 
the  Cyder  Bill,  Mr.  Grenville,  in  answer  to  the  invective 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  contended  that  this  tax  was  unavoidable. 
"  Government,"  he  said,  "  did  not  know  where  to  lay  an- 
other tax  of  equal  efficiency.  The  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman complains  of  the  hardship  of  the  tax;  why  does  he 
not  tell  us  where  we  can  lay  another  tax  instead  of  it? " — 
repeating,  with  strong  emphasis,  two  or  three  times,  "  Tell 
me  where  you  can  lay  another  tax?  "  Mr.  Pitt,  thus  un- 
fairly urged,  replied  in  a  musical  tone,  and  in  the  words  of 
a  favorite  and  popular  canzonet:  "Gentle  shepherd,  tell 
me  where!"  The  House  burst  into  laughter,  and  Mr. 
Grenville,  after  this,  retained  the  appellation  of  the  "  Gen- 
tle Shepherd." 

♦ — 

Not  only  the  houses  of  the  Mexicans,  but  whatever  you 
admire  is  yours.  If  you  express  a  sentiment  of  approba- 
tion of  anything,  the  owner  at  once  says :  "  Senor,  it  is 
yours";  but  he  simply  intends  something  flattering,  and 
you  are  therefore  not  expected  to  accept  anything  that  is 
offered  to  you.  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  Sir  Spencer 
St.  John,  the  English  embassador,  which  illustrates  how 
this" national  courtesy  often  provokes  embarrassment.  Sir 
Spencer,  who  is  a  gallant  old  bachelor,  was  promenading 
with  some  ladies  in  the  park  when  he  met  a  nurse  girl  with 
a  bright-eyed  baby.  The  ladies  stopped  to  admire  the 
little  one,  and  Sir  Spencer  asked  whose  child  it  was. 
"  Senor,  it  is  your  own,"  replied  the  nurse,  with  a  courtesy. 
Sir  Spencer  has  never  inquired  as  to  the  parentage  of  pretty 
children  since. 


Rev.  Dr.  Ritchie,  of  Edinburgh,  though  a  very  clever 
man,  once  met  his  match.  When  examining  a  student  as 
to  the  classes  he  attended,  he  said:  "I  understand  you 
attend  the  class  for  mathematics?"  "Yes."  "How 
many  sides  has  a  circle?"  "Two,"  said  the  student. 
"Indeed!  What  are  they?"  What  a  laugh  in  the  court 
the  student's  answer  produced  when  he  promptly  said: 
"  An  inside  and  an  outside."  The  doctor  next  inquired: 
"And  you  attend  the  moral  philosophy  class,  also?" 
"  Yes."  "  Well,  you  doubtless  heard  lectures  on  various 
subjects.  Did  you  ever  hear  one  on  cause  and  effect?" 
"Yes."  "Does  an  effect  ever  go  before  a  cause?" 
"  Yes."  "  Give  me  an  instance.'  "  A  barrow  wheeled 
by  a  man."  The  doctor  hastily  sat  down,  and  proposed 
no  more  questions. 

— ♦■ — 

Thaddeus  Stevens  did  not  hesitate,  away  from  the  bar, 
to  express  his  contempt  for  a  court  whose  views  dif- 
fered with  his.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  arguing  a  case 
before  a  judge  in  Adams  County,  Pa.,  who  interrupted 
him  frequently  with  adverse  remarks  and  listened  impa- 
tiently to  his  arguments,  "  Old  Thad,"  with  ineffable  dis- 
gust pictured  on  his  face,  slammed  down  a  book  he  was 
reading  from,  and,  turning  his  back  on  the  bench,  limped 
outside  the  bar,  and  was  nobbling  as  rapidly  as  he  could 
toward  the  door.  The  judge,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover 
from  his  astonishment,  shouted:  "Stop,  Mr.  Stevens;  are 
you  trying  to  show  your  contempt  for  the  court? "  With- 
out stopping  or  turning,  the  wrathful  old  man  replied: 
"  No,  by  God,  I  am  endeavoring  to  conceal  it!  "  and  left 
the  court-house,  never  to  return  to  it  while  that  judge  was 
on  the  bench. 


A  through  train  on  the  Rock  Island  stopped  a  few  mo- 
ments at  Englewood  station  the  other  day.  A  .passenger 
got  off  to  walk  around  a  little.  As  the  train  began  to 
move  again  the  passenger  jumped  aboard,  but  just  then 
he  discovered  that  he  had  but  one  overshoe.  Thinking 
that  he  dropped  the  other  somewhere  on  the  platform, 
and,  as  the  train  was  going  too  fast  for  him  to  jump  off 
and  recover  it,  he  pulled  off  the  remaining  shoe  and  threw 
it  on  the  platform,  exclaiming :  "  There,  that  makes  a  good 
pair  of  overshoes  for  somebody."  Entering  the  car,  he 
proceeded  to  his  seat.  There,  to  his  great  astonishment, 
was  his  overshoe.  A  look  of  intense  disgust  came  upon 
his  face,  but  he  did  not  hesitate.  Quickly  picking  up  the 
lone  arctic,  he  hurried  to  the  platform,  threw  the  shoe  as 
far  as  he  could  back  toward  the  other  one,  and  shouted: 
"By  jimminy,  there  isa.  pairof  overshoes  for  somebody!" 


e 


'HAT  will  THE  FRENCH  DO  IN  CHINA? 


By  Jobn  Franklin  Swift. 


The  news  of  the  French  repulse  at  Langson,  followed 
by  the  fall  of  the  Ferry  ministry,  is  being  regarded  in  this 
country  as  a  more  serious  disaster  to  France  than  the  situ- 
ation warrants.  It  is  far  more  likely,  in  the  long  run,  to  be 
disastrous  to  China.  Mot  only  are  there  intelligent  people 
who  now  think  France  unequal  to  the  recovery  oC  her  di- 
minished prestige,  but  they  even  begin  to  reckon  China  as 
being  equal  to  a  war  with  the  great  powers  of  Europe  and 
America.  Both  of  these  notions  are  erroneous.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  any  one  of  the 
first-class  powers  of  Europe  could,  if  so  minded  (other 
nations  keeping  their  hands  off),  conquer,  and  by  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  annexation,  persisted  in  for  a  series  of 
years,  absorb  the  whole  of  China,  just  as  Great  Britain 
has  done  with  India.  If  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  France, 
with  her  thirty-six  millions  of  people  and  great  wealth, 
can  easily  extricate  herself  from  any  temporary  hazard  to 
her  renown  resulting  from  a  repulse  in  Tonquin,  as  well 
as  secure  indemnity  for  losses  by  conquest  of  territory. 

That  China  will  be  cut  up  and  parceled  out  among  Eu- 
ropean powers  within  the  next  century,  just  as  America 
and  the  Indies,  continental  and  insular,  were  parceled  out 
in  the  centuries  past,  beginning  with  the  sixteenth,  and 
just  as  Africa  and  the  Pacific  isles  are  at  this  moment  be- 
ing dealt  with,  any  one  with  eyes  open  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world  should  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing.  The 
spirit  of  "  colonization  " — as  territory  grabbing  is  called — 
has  just  now  been  greatly  accelerated  by  the  accession  of 
Germany  to  the  ranks  of  the  states  seeking  this  kind  of 
aggrandisement.  But  it  is  a  spirit  having  its  origin  deep 
in  the  nature  of  men;  it  never  dies  completely  out,  though 
it  sometimes  slumbers. 

BOf  the  justice  or  humanity  of  the  now  well-settled  pol- 
icy of  the  leading  states  of  Europe — namely,  to  seize  upon 
the  half-civilized  peoples  of  the  world,  along  with  the  ter- 
ritory they  inhabit,  under  pretense  of  teaching  them  the 
religion  and  arts  of  the  west — I  have  nothing  to  say,  be- 
cause I  am  not  quite  clear  in  my  own  mind  about  it,  and  I 
am  sure  I  know  of  no  conclusive  objection  to  it.  But, 
right  or  wrong,  it  is  certain  that  within  the  next  century 
the  last  one  of  the  savage  and  under-civilized  countries  of 
this  planet  will  be  brought  under  the  absolute  government 
of  the  great  military  and  naval  powers  of  Europe.  It  is 
probable  that  China  may  hold  out  to  be  the  last,  but  her 
fate  is  certain  all  the  same.  This  process  of  conquest  or 
absorption  is  going  on  daily  and  hourly,  and  will  not  stop 
till  it  is  completed,  when  evolution — for  it  is  evolution — 
will  take  some  other  direction. 

That  the  French  ministry  has  made  an  irritating  blunder 
in  its  method  of  prosecuting  the  war,  is  now  apparent.  It 
is  a  blunder  that  no  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
nature  of  the  Chinese  government  would  have  made.  The 
French  ministry  have  made  precisely  the  mistake  that  men 
are  apt  to  make  who  attempt  to  deal  with  a  country  with- 
out visiting  it  and  becoming  acquainted  with  its  condi- 
tions. It  is  a  natural  quality  of  the  human  mind  that 
causes  us  instinctively  to  judge  what  we  have  not  seen  by 
what  we  have  seen;  to  assume  that  all  countries  are  du- 
plicates of  our  own.  It  is  difficult  for  an  American  or 
European  to  imagine  a  country  where  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  have  no  knowledge  of  the  public  events  affect- 
ing their  own  country,  and  who  would  be  indifferent  to 
them  if  they  had  such  knowledge;  of  a  people  who  not 
only  have  no  such  thing  as  that  system  of  transmission 
and  publication  of  current  events  which  we  call  "  news," 
but  who  would  not  care  about  it  if  they  had.  It  is  most 
difficult  for  M.  Ferry  and  his  colleagues  in  the  French 
government  to  take  in  the  idea  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
four  hundred  million  people,  so  called,  of  China  are  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  the  French  have  an  army  in  Ton- 
quin, and  that,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  they  are  likewise 
equally  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  such  a  country 
as  France.  Yet  this  is  probably  very  nearly  the  truth  con- 
cerning China. 

Again :  M.  Ferry — whose  anxiety  about  the  welfare  of 
every  French  citizen  and  every  French  interest  is  most 
intense,  well  knowing,  as  he  does,  that  it  is  possible  for 
him,  the  prime  minister,  to  be  driven  from  power  upon  the 
bare  suspicion  of  having  neglected  to  properly  protect 
from  injury  or  insult  the  humblest  citizen  of  France  in 
some  remote  quarter  of  the  globe — can  hardly  bring  him- 
self to  comprehend  the  existence  of  an  official  system  like 
that  at  Peking,  the  actions  of  which  are  not  criticised  by 
the  public  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  public  to  criti- 
cise, or  at  least  none  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
term — a  people  who  can  look  on  at  a  war  in  Tonquin  or 
any  other  province  of  the  empire  distant  five  hundred 
miles  or  more  from  the  capital,  with  the  same  sang-froid 
and  indifference  with  which  M.  Ferry  himself  would  re- 
gard a  war  between  the  United  Slates  and  Captain  Jack. 
Yet  this  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  of  the  relative  situations 
of  the  two  governments.  It  has  been  the  mistake  of  M. 
Ferry  to  treat  a  war  with  China  in  a  certain  sense  as  he 
would  a  war  with  a  civilized  State.  Let  us  take  an  imag- 
inary instance :  If  the  French  were  to  go  to  war  with  this 
country,  it  might  be  excellent  policy  to  make  the  point 
of  attack  on  this  coast,  say  in  California.  They  would  be 
well  aware  that  every  citizen  of  the  Union  would  each 
morning  with  his  breakfast  know  the  exact  state  of  the  op- 
erations of  each  army  the  day  previous;  that  the  electric 
telegraph  Vould  send  a  thrill  of  intelligence  to  the  centre 
of  the  republic,  bearing  the  full  weight  of  each  blow,  and 
that  any  result  accomplished  here  would  be  precisely  as 
effective  as  if  struck  at  New  York  or  at  Washington. 
Were  we  to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain,  we  should 
most  likely  send  an  expedition  against  London  in  Canada, 
as  more  economical  and  quite  as  effective  as  sending  one 
against  the  great  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

But  if  we  wished  to  punish  the  Sioux  for  some 
depredation  of  Black-Kettle's  band,  we  should  never 
think  of  going  after  the  Sioux  who  train  under  Sitting  Bull 
or  Red  Cloud.  This  will  indicate  the  line  of  error  that, 
in  my  opinion,  M.  Ferry  has  been  led  into  and  the 
causes  that  have  so  led  him.    He  has  made  the  mistake 


of  dealing  with  the  Chinese  as  if  they  were  Europeans. 
He  has  thought  it  prudent  to  have  a  war  with  the  Chinese, 
and  be,  or  pretend  to  be,  at  peace  with  the  authorities 
at  Peking.  So  long  as  the  Peking  government  kept 
out  of  the  affair,  of  course,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on 
military  operations  in  Tonquin,  for  there  was  the  centre 
of  resistance.  The  "Black-Flags"  could  be  dealt  with 
only  where  they  were  to  be  found.  But  the  moment 
that  China  proper  took  part  in  the  quarrel,  as  she  did  al- 
most from  the  beginning  of  the  advance  movement  of  the 
French  troops  from  Saigon,  there  was  but  one  place  for 
effective  military  operations,  and  that  was  at  the  great  cen- 
tral seat  of  Chinese  authority — Peking.  The  French  have 
blundered,  but  the  result  is  only  a  temporary  check.  What 
they  should  have  done  in  the  first  instance,  they  will  no 
doubt  set  about  now,  and  do  it  as  promptly  as  possible. 

We  Americans,  in  judging  of  the  military  operations  of 
the  French  in  China,  must  beware  of  placing  too  great  re- 
liance^ on  accounts  coming  through  English  sources,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  our  news  from  the  east,  at  least  in  the 
first  instance,  generally  comes  that  way.  I  say  this  not  be- 
cause the  English  are  untruthful,  for,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  the  very  reverse  of  that.  But  they 
are  in  this  colonizing  business  themselves,  and  have  been 
in  it  so  long  that  they  resent  any  possible  rivalry  in  the 
role  of  "  civilization  spreaders,"  for  which  they  have  come 
to  believe  they  have  been  specially  called  by  heaven, 
and  that  all  other  nations  ought  to  stand  aside  and  let 
them  annex  and  colonize  at  will.  They  think  that  they 
ought  to  have  all  the  land  that  adjoins  them.  With  that 
they  would  be  satisfied.  But  feeling  this  way,  they  are 
naturally  jealous  of  the  French  movements  in  Tonquin, 
and,  for  that  matter,  of  the  movements  of  everybody  every- 
where on  this  planet  of  ours,  if  it  is  ours  and  not  theirs. 
They  do  not  intentionally  misrepresent,  but  their  reports 
are  colored  by  their  wishes  and  prejudices. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  in  the  beginning  the  French  had  sent 
the  same  force  to  the  Peiho  that  they  sent  to  Tonquin, 
there  would  have  been  no  Chinese  interference  with  French 
territorial  extension  in  the  South.  Indeed,  there  would 
have  been  no  war  with  China,  or  if  there  had  been  one  it 
would  have  been  speedily  terminated  under  the  walls  of 
Peking.  As  to  the  ability  of  the  French  to  capture  Peking 
with  a  force  of  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  troops,  in  my 
opinion  there  can  be  very  little  doubt;  and  I  do  not  say 
this  from  any  contempt  for  the  Chinese.  Nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  to  underrate  the  quality  of  any  race  or 
people;  and  I  am  sure  I  have  never  been  guilty  of  it. 

I  do  not  fail  to  place  the  highest  value  upon  the  many 
remarkable  qualities  of  the  Chinaman,  and  he  certainly 
does  possess  qualities  that  make  him  take  an  important 
place  among  the  races  of  men  on  this  earth.  No  close  ob- 
server who  has  seen  anything  of  Asia  can  have  failed  to 
mark  the  manifest  superiority  of  the  Chinaman  in  all  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  pursuits — in  fact,  in  all  the  arts  of 
peace — over  any  and  all  the  other  races,  and  nationalities, 
and  peoples  that  go  to  make  up  the  vast  heterogeneous 
hive  with  which  that  great  continent  swarms. 

Wherever  the  Chinaman  comes  in  contact  with  other 
Asiatic  races  or  nations — with  the  Malays  of  the  Straits, 
with  the  Hindus  in  Calcutta,  or  with  the  Japanese  in  Yo- 
kohama— he  never  fails  to  step  to  the  front,  perhaps  as  the 
most  prosperous  merchant,  perhaps  as  the  most  skillful 
mechanic,  perhaps  as  the  most  reliable  laborer;  but  what- 
ever may  be  the  ground  of  his  pretension,  he  certainly 
never  fails  to  step  to  the  front,  and  secure  for  himself  the 
best  of  everything  to  be  had.  If  it  is  a  merit  for  a  man  to 
be  able  to  take  good  care  of  himself,  then  the  Chinaman  is 
the  most  meritorious  of  men,  for  he  has  the  faculty  of  tak- 
ing care  of  himself  in  an  eminent  degree. 

But,  luckily  for  the  rest  of  the  human  family,  the  Chi- 
naman is  not  military  in  his  habits  or  modes  of  life.  If  he 
could  fight  as  well'  as  he  can  trade,  as  well  as  he  can  in- 
trigue, or  as  well  as  he  can  manage  to  get  a  living  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  the  other  races  would  certainly  be  doomed, 
and  their  disappearance  from  this  earth  would  be  merely  a 
question  of  time.  Itwould  be  "  the  white  man  must  go  "; 
and  with  him  the  red  man  and  the  black  man.  All  would 
have  to  make  room  for  the  yellow  man. 

With  perpetual  peace  and  absolute  freedom  from  vio- 
lence, the  Chinaman  would  quietly,  and  cunningly,  and 
deftly  trade  the  world  out  of  the  land  it  lives  on,  the  roof 
over  its  head,  and  the  clothes  on  its  back,  and  would  then 
turn  the  human  family — all  but  himself — adrift,  to  seek 
quarters  on  some  planet  without  any  Chinamen,  where  they 
might  commence  over  again.  But  no  such  conditions,  out- 
side of  Boston,  can  be  secured  even  for  the  Chinaman.  The 
world  will  make  war.  Man  is  essentially  a  fighting  animal, 
and  to  that  circumstance  he  owes  his  security  from  many 
dangers,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  universal  Chinaman. 
Providence  has  taken  care  that  the  capacity  to  fight  is  a 
very  important  one  in  the  perpetual  struggle  for  existence, 
which  goes  on  in  this  sublunary  sphere  upon  which  we 
spend  our  lives.  Man  is  so  constituted  that  before  he  will 
be  absolutely  superseded,  even  by  Chinamen,  he  will  try 
conclusions  with  the  sword.  And  here  it  is  where  fighting 
qualities  tell. 

I  hear  it  contended  very  often  that  the  Chinamen  make 
good  soldiers  when  they  are  properly  drilled  and  com- 
manded. All  that  can  be  said  is  that  in  such  case  they 
are  better  than  Chinese  would  be  not  disciplined,  not 
drilled,  and  not  well  commanded.  It  is  a  fixed  belief- 
amounting  to  a  sentiment  ingrained  in  the  Chinese  nature, 
coming  down  to  them  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  hered- 
itary, if  such  a  notion  can  be  transmitted  by  inheritance — 
that  war  is  an  unmixed  evil,  altogether  wicked,  and  not  to 
be  engaged  in  by  humane  or  civilized  people,  such  as  they 
pride  themselves  upon  being.  This  feeling  naturally  tends 
to  repress  the  growth  and  development  of  anything  like 
military  spirit.  Where  war  is  not  looked  upon  as  leading 
to  honor  and  glory,  soldiers  are  not  likely  to  be  found. 
Warlike  nations  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  placed  the 
profession  of  arms  in  the  very  front  rank  of  honor.— indeed, 
they  place  it  before  all  others. 

The  great  squares  and  public  places  of  London  are 
filled  with  monuments  of  her  worthies.  In  Trafalgar 
Square  there  are  statues  of  Nelson,  and  Lord  Napier,  and 
a  half-dozen  others,  all  fighting  men;  but  statues  of  many 
Englishmen  who  have  conferred  honor  upon  their  country 


in  other  seemingly  useful  walks  of  life  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  from  the  place.  There  are  five  statues  of 
Wellington  to  one  of  Watt  in  the  country  they  have  both 
served  in  their  respective  lines  of  duty.  And  to  keep  up 
the  military  spirit  this  must  be  the  rule.  Under  any  other 
it  will  be  lost.  War  brings  extraordinary  risks  to  those  who 
engage  in  it,  and  they  must  be  compensated  by  extraordi- 
nary rewards.  There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  courage 
of  average  men.  None  of  them  risk  their  lives  for  the 
mere  fun  of  the  thing.  There  must  be  great  prizes.  Such 
are  the  stars,  and  garters,  and  knighthoods,  and  patents  of 
nobility  the  English  scatter  so  freely  aftera  successful  war; 
such  was  the  Marshal's  baton  which  the  First  Napoleon 
declared  every  French  soldier  carried  in  his  knapsack. 

It  was  this  sort  of  thing  that  had  a  great  deal  to  do, 
though  not  everything,  with  enabling  nine  thousand  Eng- 
lish soldiers  to  storm  the  walls  of  Delhi,  and  capture  it 
along  with  its  defending  force  of  eighty  thousand  mutinous 
Sepoys,  drilled  with  the  best  English  drill  and  armed 
with  the  best  English  arms.  In  short,  the  inside  defend- 
ing eighty  thousand  were  armed  and  disciplined  precisely 
as  the  outside  attacking  nine  thousand  were  armed  and 
disciplined. 

In  China  the  military  profession  is  looked  upon  as  a 
vulgar,  ruffianly,  and  blackguard  calling,  and  no  amount 
of  theorizing  can  get  that  notion  out  of  the  educated  Chi- 
naman's head.  I  see  by  the  telegrams  that  the  sharp- 
shooter who  wounded  General  Negrier  has  been  promoted 
to  be  a  general.  Well,  suppose  he  has  been  rewarded  in 
this  curious  manner,  what  will  be  his  social  rank  com- 
pared with  the  great  men  of  his  country  after  the  war  is 
over?  He  will  find  that  the  lowest  student  "  cramming  " 
for  the  next  year's  competitive  examination,  hoping  to  get 
a  place  in  the  civil  service  that  may  in  time  make  of  him 
a  "  Tao  Tai,"  with  the  power  to  squeeze  taxesout  of  a  dis- 
trict, will  be  treated  with  more  consideration  than  this 
general  who  earned  his  commission  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  very  system  that  has  been  so  much  lauded  in  China, 
-that  of  competitive  examinations  in  literature  as  the  road 
to  official  preferment,  is  utterly  repressive  of  the  growth  of 
military  spirit.  The  bravest  soldier  must  stand  aside  and 
give  place  to  the  fellow  who  has  learned  to  recite  with- 
out a  slip  fifty  pages  of  Confucius.  It  naturally  follows 
that  in  China  there  are  fifty  reciters  of  Confucius  to  one 
brave  soldier. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  have  been  better  for  China  not 
to  have  repulsed  the  French  so  decidedly  as  it  seems  they 
have  done  at  Langson.  The  French  nation  will  not  sub- 
mit to  it.  They  can  and  will  restore  their  lost  prestige. 
They  can  and  will  recover  all  they  have  lost  in  Tonquin, 
or  if  not  there,  then  somewhere,  where  it  will  be  more 
valuable  to  them  and  a  greater  loss  to  China.  They  will, 
it  is  said,  now  send  fifty  thousand  soldiers  to  Peking.  I 
see  .nothing  to  prevent  their  taking  it  with  twenty  thou- 
sand, and,  when  it  is  taken,  from  imposing  upon  the  gov- 
ernment any  terms  the  other  western  powers  will  allow  to 
pass  without  actual  hostile  interference.  And  why  England 
should  interfere  with  half  of  the  world  obtained  m  the  same 
way;  why  Germany  should  interfere  when  she  only  wants 
an  excuse  to  load  herself  up  with  any  territory  lying  around 
loose;  why  Russia  should  interfere  when  she  is  already 
the  largest  power,  territorially  considered,  on  the  globe, 
obtained  by  force  of  arms  and  kept  by  the  same  means — 
I  am  unable  to  see.  And  who  else  will  say  a  word?  Who 
else  can? 

It  is  true  that  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  the  river  leading 
to  Peking,  is  strongly  fortified  by  the  Taku  forts,  armed 
with  breech-loading  cannons  of  the  latest  pattern  and  make. 
And  if  the  French  expedition  should  attempt  to  sail  up 
that  stream,  they  might  get  a  warm  reception.  But  they 
would  not  go  within  reach  of  those  guns.  The  mouth  of 
the  Peiho  had  the  same  forts,  and,  in  the  main,  the  same 
guns  in  i860,  when  the  Anglo-French  expedition  went  to 
Peking,  and  no  doubt  would  have  given  the  vessels  a  num- 
ber of  hard  knocks  had  they  approached  within  range; 
but  the  vessels  kept  away  in  what  the  Chinese  commander 
is  said  to  have  reported  to  his  government  to  have  been 
the  "  most  cowardly  and  pusillanimous  manner,"  and 
quite  avoided  the  dose  he  had  prepared  for  them.  But 
instead  of  that,  they  landed  their  forces  some  few  miles 
down  the  coast,  and  reported  themselves  to  the  Taku 
Forts  by  swarming  in  over  the  rear  walls  while  the  Chinese 
braves  and  their  redoubtable  commander  scurried  over 
the  front  at  the  point  of  the  hostile  bayonets.  They  did 
not  then  come  in  as  they  were  expected  to  do,  and  most 
likely  would  not  do  so  this  time.  Any  western  power  in 
possession  of  Peking,  and  issuing  its  decrees  in  the  Chinese 
character,  and  on  the  regular  tint  of  yellow  official  paper, 
would  be  very  far  advanced  toward  the  final  conquest  and 
pacification  of  China.        <* 

The  Chinaman,  like  the  Hindu,  knows  but  little  of  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism.  The  country  is  but  little  in  his 
thoughts.  The  family  is  everything  with  him;  it  is  made 
so  by  his  religion  of  ancestry  worship.  That  relation  ab- 
sorbs all  the  sentiment  the  Chinaman  has.  The  family 
draws  itself  together  and  fights  the  world  combined.  He 
cares  nothing  as  to  who  is  in  supreme  authority.  The  gov- 
ernment to  the  Chinaman  represents  not  a  protecting  but 
an  oppressing  force.  He  associates  it  entirely  with  the 
taxes;  and  the  taxes  he  would  as  lief  pay  to  one  as  another, 
if  they  must  be  paid. 

The  repulse  of  the  French,  I  repeat,  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  the  worst  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  the 
Chinese.  No  European  power  would  submit  to  it  without 
a  supreme  effort  to  recover  the  situation.  1  am  sure  the 
United  States  would  not  leave  the  matter  as  it  is  now  with 
the  French  in  China;  and  of  the  nations  on  the  globe  the 
one  the  very  least  likely  to  submit  is  France.  For  while 
the  F'rench  people  are  brave,  generous,  humane,  and  highly 
civilized,  they  are  high-spirited,  proud,  sensitive,  and, 
above  all  things,  fond  of  military  glory.  Their  reverses 
in  the  recent  war  with  Germany,  which  were  in  no  sense 
due  to  want  of  courage  or  fighting  capacity,  but  to  causes 
of  a  temporary  nature  not  necessary  to  explain  here,  have 
yet  made  them  particularly  sore  and  more  than  usually 
ready  to  fight  for  national  honor  and  prestige. 

This  is  a  dangerous  moment  for  China,  and  for  nobody 
else  that  I  can  see.  It  will  be  almost  certainly  greatly 
elated  over  this  brief  advantage,  and  will  be  unwilling  to 
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make  such  concessions  as  will  bring  about  peace,  and  most 
likely  will  remain  in  a  fool's  paradise  until  the  boom  of 
French  cannons  is  heard  at  the  Palikao  bridge.  And  when 
the  French  are  under  the  walls  of  Peking,  treating  for  peace, 
it  is  not  a  part  of  malarial ,  fever-breeding  Tonquin  that  will 
satisfy  them.  What  territory  they  may  demand  I  can  not 
undertake  to  guess  at;  but  they  will  want  territory,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it.  And  in  their  demand  for  this  kind  of  in- 
demnity they  will  meet  with  no  serious  objection  from  any 
western  power,  or  at  least  no  objection  that  can  not  be 
propitiated  by  the  offer  of  a  slice. 


'FLANEUR''    IN    NEW    ORLEANS. 


He  Discusses  the  Exotic  and  Indigenous  Sports. 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  interfere  with  glove-fights, 
and  any  meeting  like  that,  for  instance,  between  Dempsey 
and  Bixamos  is  liberally  advertised.  The  chief  of  police 
and  the  head  of  the  detdCtive  department  are  usually 
among  the  most  interested  spectators.  They  don't  look 
like  men  of  much  power  or  position,  lounging  about  in 
sack  coats  and  soft  hats,  with  dull-looking  faces. 

A  glove-fight  here  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  ex- 
traordinary-looking specimens  of  the  human  race  which  it 
draws  together.  Negro,  Portuguese,  South  American, 
English,  French,  and  Swedish  sailors,  Mexican  roughs, 
cowboys,  dudes,  club-men,  tourists,  and  others  pay  a  dol- 
lar apiece  willingly  for  the  enjoyment  of  seeing  one  pugil- 
ist do  up  another.  It  is  the  coiony  of  "  busted  sports," 
however,  that  presents  the  most  touching  spectacle  to  the 
beholder.  This  is  the  haven  of  pursued  and  disgruntled 
gamblers  from  every  section  of  the  country. 

"  I  cum  hear,"  said  one  of  the  Brower  House  gang,  who 
sat  in  front  of  me  to  a  friend  from  Chicago  who  was  in  the 
same  line,  "  wid  the  idea  of  makin'  a  nice,  pleasant  little 
stake.  I  wasn't  lookin'  for  no  million,  y'unde'stan'  but  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  where  there  was  so  many  bloomin' 
jays  lookin'  around  an'  fairly  achin'  fur  amusement  as 
there  wuz  at  Noo  Orleans,  a  man  what  had  his  eye  peeled 
wouldn't  have  no  trouble  at  all  in  landin'  his  little  sucker 
onct  or  twict  a  week,  sure.  An'  what,  an'  what,  I  ask," 
demanded  the  ruined  gambler,  impatiently,  "  did  I  size 
up  against  ? " 

"  You  sized  up  agin'  purty  hard  luck,  Scutty,  when  you 
cum  here,"  said  the  other,  solemnly.  He  looked  as 
though  the  goddess  of  fortune  had  forgotten  to  smile  on 
him  for  many  long  months.  His  hair  was  long,  his  face 
unshaven,  and  his  mustache,  allowed  to  droop,  neglected 
and  scraggy;  a  faded  blue  silk  handkerchief  was  knotted 
about  his  neck  in  lieu  of  a  collar,  and  his  trousers  and 
sleeves  were  frayed  at  the  ends;  the  angle  of  the  battered 
hat  on  his  head  was  the  sole  reminder  of  the  time  when 
he  had  been  natty,  chipper,  and  gay. 

"  I'm  dead  flat  on  my  uppers,  Scutty,  an'  no  mistake," 
said  this  gentleman,  morosely;  "an' I  ain't  got  no  'un  to 
blame  but  meself.  I  had  as  neat  a  little  business  in  Chi- 
cago as  any  gent  could  desire ;  nothin'  great,  ov  course, 
but  still  a  nice,  pleasant  little  business." 

"  In  de  line  uv? " 

"  In  de  line  uv  poker  rooms,  Scutty,"  said  the  other,  in 
his  hoarse  and  discouraged  voice,  "  which  turned  me  in 
about  three  hundred  a  week  net.  The  work  wuz  easy, 
and  I  made  friends  right  along.  No  one  had  nothin'  agin' 
me,  an'  it  wuz  the  openin'  of  a  werry  elegant  snap." 

"An'  ye  left  it?"  asked  the  New  Yorker,  without  at- 
tempting to  disguise  his  contempt. 

"  Scutty,"  said  the  other,  who  seemed  to  find  consider- 
able satisfaction  in  this  endearing  appellation,  "  Scutty,  I 
did.  A  chump — which  you  know  an'  which  I  know,  but 
which  his  name  shall  not  b;  honored  by  bein'  spoke  among 
gents — a  chump,  I  said,  came  to  me  wid  his  plan  for  rakin' 
down  millions  in  this  place.  I  sold  out,  came  here,  opened 
a  house  with  the  chump,  bought  el-legant  lay-outs,  an'  in 
a  month  was  widout  a  roof  fur  to  lay  my  no  good  head 
under.  Tings  has  been  goin'  from  bad  to  worse  until  I 
ain't  got  ambition  enough  left  to  play  a  game  of  penuckle 
wid  an  Irishman  fur  a  five-cent  stake." 

"  Well,"  said  the  member  of  the  Brower  House  gang, 
"  I  ain't  in  any  position  to  go  to  criticising  you.  I  left 
New  York  wid  de  rush,  but  I  hadn't  no  right  to  make  such 
a  break,  by  no  means."  He  was  an  admirable  type  of  a 
Broadway  gambler.  His  cheap  gaudiness  was  somewhat 
dimmed,  but  the  evidences  of  it  were  still  there.  The  cut 
of  his  clothes  and  the  style  of  his  hat  were  proper,  but 
everything  he  wore  had  an  all-night  and  out-at-the-elbows 
look  which  spoke  volumes  for  his  poverty.  "  The  trouble 
in  New  York  wuz  the  sense  of  insecurity  which  was  felt 
by  sportin'  men  of  every  station.  When  the  big  raid  came 
and  the  evidences  was  plain  that  the  perlice  wuz  goin'  to 
continue  bein'  unpleasant,  a  lot  of  us  just  slid  down  here, 
y'understan',  fur  the  purposes  of  makin'  a  little  turn  while 
enjoying  perlice  protection.  It  was  a  bad  break,  an'  no 
mistake.  They  ain't  got  no  use  for  me  an'  you.  'Cause 
why?" 

"  'Cause  why  ?  "  echoed  the  other,  with  the  wearied  air 
of  one  who  can  never  feel  any  interest  in  life  again.  "  As 
you  wuz  sayin',  Scutty,  'cause  why?" 

'"Cause  we's  small  fish,"  returned  •  Scutty,  with  an  air 
of  sad  conviction.  "  Whales  has  the  pull  here — whales, 
d'y'un'erstan'?" 

"  Betcherlife.    Here  comes  one  now." 

Their  sluggish  eyes  were  turned  upon  a  gentleman  of 
commanding  presence  who  was  walking  along  in  front  of 
the  grand  stand.  It  took  but  a  glance  to  recognize  the  dis- 
tinguished mien  and  elegant  figure  of  Mr.  Pat  Sheedy, 
sporting  man  and  gambler,  late  manager  of  John  L.  Sulli- 
van, wearing  clothes  that  were  the  proudest  product  of 
Jim  Bell's  skill,  and  displaying  the  languid  smile  of  an 
amused  man  of  the  world.  Diamonds  glittered  on  his 
hands  and  scarf,  and  a  gorgeous  medal  announcing  that 
Mr.  Sheedy  had  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  in  Ma- 
sonry dangled  over  his  manly  chest.  He  is  here  for  a  little 
recreation. 

"  But,"  said  Scutty,  with  whom  I  had  established  a  close 
personal  friendship  through  the  medium  of  a  cigar,  "  Mr. 
Pat  Sheedy  ain't  averse  to  settin'  into  a  little  game  uv  draw 
with  a  friend,  just  to  show  there's  no  ill-feelin'.    It's  on 


record  that  he  wuz  sort  of  lured,  so  to  speak,  into  a  party 
the  other  night  down  to  Charley  Bush's,  an'  after  toilin' 
there  with  some  rich  planters  for  seven  hours,  he  rose  and 
went  home  " — here  the  ruined  gambler  paused  and  looked 
at  me  steadily  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  in  an  awe-struck 
whisper:  "  He'd  landed  a  six-thousand-dollar  winner! " 

Mr.  Sheedy  nodded  and  smiled  to  his  myriad  of  friends 
as  he  walked  along.  He  was  followed  by  another  tall, 
well-built,  and  tranquil  man,  who  was  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  as  properly  dressed  as  any  member  of  the  Union 
Club. 

"  That's  Duffy,"  said  Scutty,  with  considerable  excite- 
ment and  bated  breath.  "  Didn't  you  never  see  him  in 
New  York — you're  from  New  York  yerself,  of  course — on 
Broadway  ?  " 

"  Duffy  ain't  bin  much  to  New  York,"  interjected  his 
friend,  hurriedly;  "he  only  goes  there  for  a  few  weeks  in 
the  summer,  an'  if  yer  friend '  — meaning  me — "  seen  him  at 
all,  he  must  uv  seen  him  at  the  races." 

I  was  mildly  surprised  at  the  agitation  of  the  two  men 
until  I  realized  what  a  very  big  man  Duffy  was  to  them. 
To  a  poorgambler,  Bismarck,  Gladstone,  and  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  are  as  nothing  compared  to  such  a  suc- 
cessful gambler  as  Duffy.  That  gentleman  had  not  the 
affability  of  Mr.  Pat  Sheedyj-but  was  inclined  to  be  haughty 
and  reticent.  The  greetings  that  were  offered  him  as  he 
strolled  along  were  carelessly  acknowledged. 

The  difference  of  manner  in  these  two  gamblers  was  in- 
structive. I  know  a  dude  in  New  York  who  flatters  him- 
self that  he  is  blase,  and  who  believes  that  he  has  seen 
everything  worth  seeing.  Another  man  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted  really  is  blase.  The  first  one  has  done  Paris, 
London,  Rome,  and  Monaco.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Calumet  Club,  where  he  poses  as  a  traveling  man.  Wher- 
ever he  has  been  he  has  "  seen  the  town,"  and  paid  the 
usual  price  for  regulation  wickedness.  He  wears  a  single 
glass,  and  is  altogether  the  most  unpleasant  companion  a 
man  could  be  inflicted  with.  He  claims  that  everything 
bores  him,  and  never  displays  a  particle  of  interest  m  any- 
thing except  his  clothes.  And  yet  one  can  see  at  once  that 
the  whole  thing  is  feigned.  The  other  man  is  well  along 
in  years.  He  has  had  a  startling  affair  in  St.  Petersburg, 
pursued  a  girl  across  the  Pyrenees,  was  a  Chasseur 
d'Afrique,  gave  a  banquet  in  Paris  once  that  was  remem- 
bered seven  days,  has  owned  crack  yachts  and  horses,  and 
calls  many  eminent  people  by  their  Christian  names  by 
right  of  warm  personal  acquaintance.  He  is  certainly 
blase;  but,  observe,  he  isn't  proud  of  it.  On  the  contrary, 
he  has  a  bland  and  jolly  manner,  and  is  never  pessimistic. 
In  this  way  did  Mr.  Pat  Sheedy's  deportment  compare 
with  that  of  the  great  Duffy.  One  has  traveled  much, 
and  is — I  have  his  word  for  it — "  a  perfect  gent,"  if  he  does 
say  it  himself.  He  is  always  ready  to  stop  and  have  a 
quiet  little  chat,  and  is  not  purse-proud  though  wealthy. 
The  other  allows  the  fact  that  he  realizes  his  own  impor- 
tance to  overcome  him  and  shows  it  as  he  struts  along. 
With  this  noted  pair  of  men  was  a  third,  also  a  gambler. 
He  is  the  counterpart  of  Inspector  Thome,  who  died  the 
other  day  in  New  York,  though  possessing  a  different  trade. 
Mr.  Charley  Bush  might  even  stand  for  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Pickwick,  even  if  he  is  a  gambler.  His  smooth  and  pol- 
ished bald  head  surmounts  a  clean-shaven  and  benevolent 
face,  and  his  rotund  and  prosperous-looking  figure  is  care- 
fully and  neatly  clad.  He  has  a  pleasant  manner,  this  Mr. 
Bush.  I  can  imagine  that  you  could  look  at  him  with  tol- 
erance even  if  he  laid  down  fours  over  your  full  hand. 
He  would  rake  down  the  pot  with  such  a  benevolent  and 
kindly  air. 

"There's  one  thing  I  will  say  about  Charley  Bush,"  said 
Scutty,  reflectively,  "  he  never  goes  back  on  his  frien's. 
That  man  ain't  no  more  ashamed  to  speak  to  me  in  th' 
street  than  you  are.  It's  a  fac',  though  it  may  seem  strange 
to  you  and  others  that  don't  know  him." 

The  reign  of  the  gambler  here  is  supreme.  There  are 
places  on  Royal  Street  where  five  hundred  men  play  at  a 
time,  and  at  the  elderly  and  affable  Mr.  Bush's  place  a  bet 
of  a  thousand  dollars  scarcely  causes  the  dealer  to  raise 
his  eyes  from  the  game.  Even  in  the  so-called  "  prize- 
fights "  the  gambler,  as  usual,  takes  the  stakes.  The  pugil- 
ists train  for  weeks,  come  together  and  pummel  each  other 
out  of  shape,  while  the  gamblers  take  care  of  the  box-office 
receipts.  Yesterday  Fryer  and  Lange  had  a  match.  Eight 
hundred  people  came  together  to  see  the  mill,  and  paid  a 
dollar  a  piece.  The  ""total  gate  receipts"  went  to  the 
winner.  Fryer  won.  He  received  forty-eight  dollars. 
New  Orleans,  March  28,  1885.        Blakely  Hall. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


AU   communications    for   this    department  should  be   addre?  Ghess 

Editor  Argonaut,  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal." 
Original  problems,  games,  solutions,  and  correspondence  on  Cheis    matters 
solicited. 


Problem  No.  118.— By  F.  E.  Phelps,  Sandwich,  IU. 

Composed  for  the  Argonaut. 

White— King  at  KKt2;  Queen  at  KKt6;  Rook  at  QB3;  Bishop 

at  KKt  sq;  Knight  at  QtS2,  QBS;  Pawns  at  KB3,  QKt5,  QR2. 

Black— King  at  Q4;  RookatQKt2;  Bishop  at  KB  sq;  Knights 

at  KB8,  QR4;  Pawns  at  QR6,  K4,  KKt2,  KKt6. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Mr.  Frank  C.  Carpenter,  in  Lippincotts  for  April,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  adoption  and  design  of  the 
Confederate  flag.  "  General  Johnson,"  he  says,  "  at- 
tempted first  to  procure  for  each  regiment  its  State  colors; 
but  this  was  found  impracticable.  Designs  were  asked  for, 
and  one  presented  by  Colonel  James  B.  Walton,  of  Louis- 
iana, was  chosen.  The  design  was  originally  oblong,  but 
General  Johnson  modified  it  by  making  it  square,  and  so 
modified  it  became  the  battle-flag  of  the  Confederacy.  It 
was,  in  September,  1861,  adopted  by  the  rebel  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  shortly  afterward,  with  slight  modifications, 
by  the  other  armies.  In  1863  the  Confederate  Congress 
adopted  it  as  the  union  of  its  new  national  ensign ;  and  it  is 
entitled  to  at  least  as  much  fame  as  the  better-known  stars 
and  bars.  This  battle-flag  had  a  red  field,  with  two  wide, 
blue  bars  running  diagonally  from  one  corner  to  the  other, 
thus  forming  the  Greek  cross.  On  these  bars  were  white 
or  gold  stars  equal  in  number  to  the  States  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  design  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  one 
presented  to  the  Montgomery  Convention  by  William  Por- 
cher  Miles,  when  the  stars  and  bars  were  chosen.  It  is 
known  as  '  The  Southern  Cross,'  and  was  the  only  flag  in 
general  use  by  the  Southern  troops  during  the  war."  Mr. 
Carpenter,  who  has  examined  the  Confederate  records  now 
in  the  custody  of  the  Government  at  Washington,  discov- 
ers, from  letters  written  to  the  President  of  the  Confederacy, 
a  wide-spread  sentiment  in  the  South  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  "  old  flag,"  the  writers  believing  the  Confederates  had 
as  much  right  to  its  use  as  the  Federals,  some  going  so  far 
as  to  declare  that  success  could  be  achieved  under  no  other 
banner. 


Problem  No.  no.— By  C.  H.  Wheeler.  South  Lynne,  IU. 

Composed  for  the  Argonaut. 

BLACK. 


pjJu/        Ww 

■ 1 1!  1 
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111  111 
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4m  ^  IB 

m  uii 

WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Solutions  of  Problems. 
No.  CVI—  1— QKKt6 

No.  CVII— 1— Kt  K5 

2— P  QB4ch 
3 — B  or  Q  mates. 

(a)  1 1— K  K5 

2 — QKKt6  ch  2— Any  move 
3 — P  mates. 


— P  x  Kt  (a,  b) 
: — Any  move 


(b)  1 1— B  x  P 

2— QKB7ch2—  Any  move 
3 — Q  or  P  mates. 


Correct  solutions  received  :  Problems  Nos.  114  and  116,  from  U. 
Hartnell,  Salinas  City;  Nos.  101,  103,  and  107,  from  C.  H.Wheel- 
er, South  Lynne,  111.;  No.  117,  from  E.  A.  Kusel,  Oroville. 


To  Correspondents. 

H.  &  E.  B.,  Cincinnati — Accept  my  thanks  for  your  interest  in 
my  behalf.     Will  write  you  by  mail. 

U.  H. — Favors  received,  and  thanks  returned  for  prompt  atten- 
tion.   How  about  No.  117? 

E.  A.  K. — Try  Nos.  114  and  115  again.  They  will  repay  you  for 
the  trouble.  In  115,  if  Black  play  1 — K  B3,  2  Q  x  P  ch,  K  inter- 
poses and  no  mate. 

F.  B.  P. — Am  under  many  obligations  for  favors.  Will  you  send 
copy  of  No.  235  ? 

Game  No.  62. 

Played  December  8,  1884,  at  the  Exhibition  Rooms  of  the  Balti- 
more Chess  Association,  between  Messrs.  Wm.  Steinitz  and  A, 
G.  Sellmann,  both  players  conducting  the  partie  without  sight  of 
board  or  men.  We  are  indebted  for  the  score  of  the  game  to  Mr. 
W.  E.  Arnold,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland: 

TWO  KNIGHTS'  OPENING, 

Black. 
15— P  KB4 
16— PxP 
I7-Q  B3 
18— Kt  B4 
19— R  QKt  sq 
20— Kt  K3 
21— B  O2 
22— K  R  sq 
23-P  B4 
24-BB3 
25— Kt  Kt2 
26— QR  K  sq 
27— h  x  B 
28— R  K2 
29— RxR 

At  this  point  the  game  was  by  mutual  agreement  indefinitely 
adjourned.  Our  correspondent  adds:  "  I  am  inclined  to  the  hum- 
ble opinion  that,  our  local  pride  was  well  content  with  the  manner 
of  termination,  and  the  result  appeared  to  have  been  only  a  matter 
of  time." 


White. 

Black. 

White. 

Sellmann. 

Steinitz. 

15— B  Kt4 

1-PK4 

1-PK4 

16-P  x  P 

2— Kt  KB  3 

2-Kt  QB3 

17— QR  K  sq 

3-Kt  QB3 

3-P  KKt3 

18—  BR5 

4-PQ4 

4— PxP 

19-RK3 

5— Kt  x  P 

5— B  Kt2 

20-P  QKt3 

21— Kt  K2 

6-BK3 

6— Kt  B3 

7— B  K2 

7 — Castles 

22— R  K  sq 

8-QQ2 

8-PQ3 

23-P  QB4 

9— Castles,  KF 

9— KKt  Kt5 

24— R  R3 

10 — Kt  x  Kt 

10— P  x  Kt 

25-Q  K3 

11— B  Q4 

11— Kt  K4 

26— B  B3 

12— P  B4 
13— B  x  B 

12— Kt  02 
13— K  x  B 

27— Q  Q2 
28— R  x  B 

14-QR  Q  sq 

14— Q  K2 

29— RK3 

The  admirable  chess  column  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
under  the  editorial  charge  of  Mr.  Ben.  R.  Foster,  in  a  recent  issue 
gives  the  result  of  the  election  for  officers  in  the  St.  Louis  Chess, 
Checker,  and  Whist  Club,  and  in  commenting  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  club  adds  the  following,  which  has  the  ring  of  the  true 
metal :  "  When  we  are  ready,  which  will  be  announced  in  due  time, 
we  propose  to  start  the  Morpby  Chess  Club,  in  honor  of  him  who 
has  made  American  chess  to  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
world,  and  to  exclude  cards,  liquor,  and  gambling  from  its  rooms." 


The  initial  number  of  the  Academy  Review,  published  by  the  pu- 
pils of  Foster  Academy,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  been  issued.  In 
addition  to  a  variety  of  excellent  matter,  the  Review  contains  a 
chess  department,  under  the  charge  of  the  principal,  who  gives  as 
his  first  installment  a  two-mover  by  S.  Loyd,  the  celebrated  game 
between  Anderssen  and  Kieseritzky,  and  current  news.  The  edi- 
tors are  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  attractive  feature  of  the  Re- 
view, and  we  extend  to  them  our  hearty  good  wishes  for  their  suc- 
cess. 


The  entrance  fee  to  the  New  Orleans  Chess,  Checkers,  and  Whist 
Club  has  been  reduced  from  twenty-five  dollars  to  ten  dollars,  with 
the  proviso  that  when  the  membership  reaches  twelve  hundred  the 
fee  will  again  be  raised  to  twenty-five  dollars. 


Mr.  William  Steinitz,  during  his  recent  visit  to  Boston,  played 
twenty-three  simultaneous  games,  winning  them  all.  Out  of  four 
games,  played  sans  voir,  he  won  three  and  lost  one. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    DURHAM    DIVORCE. 

'    Cockaigne "  tells  the  Story  of  a  Woman's  Oppression   by  an  Earl. 

The  sensation  of  the  hour  is  the  Earl  of  Durham's  suit 
in  the  divorce  court  to  nullify  his  marriage  with  his  pres- 
ent countess.  The  war  in  the  Soudan,  the  dynamiteex- 
plosions,  the  hostile  attitude  of  Russia  in  Afghanistan,  and 
the  many  derelictions  of  Gladstone  and  his  cabinet  are  ior 
the  moment  forgotten,  and  this  suit,  which  is  a  blot  upon 
the  history  of  English  jurisprudence,  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
British  peerage,  is  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion and  comment.  The  fact  that  both  the  parties  are  of 
.  such  high  rank,  and  that  many  of  the  witnesses  have  been 
taken  from  among  the  "  swells,"  both  male  and  female, 
would  be  enough  of  itself  to  attract  attention  to  the  suit. 

But  the  character  of  the  proceeding  lends  the  greatest 
interest  of  all,  and  I  don't  suppose  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
civilized  and  uncivilized,  or  in  the  pages  of  history,  could 
be  found  an  equal  match  for  barbaric  cruelty,  which  is  its 
pith  and  essence.  Here  we  have  one  of  England's  proud- 
est, greatest,  and  richest  earls,  and  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords,  seeking  with  the  unshrinking 
brutality  of  a  Hottentot  to  crush  and  destroy  a  weak  and 
wretched  woman  who  happens  to  be  his  wife — a  woman 
whose  weakness  and  wretchedness  are,  in  the  minds  of  all 
right-thinking  people,  directly  traced  to  her  husband's  ill- 
treatment,  brutal  behavior,  and  unsympathetic  actions. 
When  one  thinks  how  this  titled  brute's  ancestors,  in  the 
good  old  days  when  chivalric  sentiments  thrilled  the  hearts 
of  English  gentlemen,  fought  in  the  lists  like  true  knights 
for  woman's  graceful  applause,  one  turns  with  nausea  from 
the  spectacle  of  this  scion  of  a  once  noble  house  seated  in 
the  witness-box  of  a  divorce  court,  retailing,  unchecked 
and  unreproved,  the  most  trifling  incidents  of  his  marital 
experiences  in  a  way  and  fashion  to  raise  constant  bursts 
of  laughter  at  her  whom,  as  a  woman,  he  as  a  gentleman — 
let  alone  a  peer — should  have  shielded  from  any  indignity. 
Then,  when  we  reflect  that  this  woman  is  his  wife,  whom 
it  should  be  his  duty  as  a  man  to  uphold  and  protect,  in- 
stead of  seeking  her  ruin  and  degradation  as  he  is  doing, 
one  can  not  but  feel  what  absurdities  are  orders  of  knight- 
hood to  which  such  men  can  belong.  Why,  in  the  good 
old  days,  when  knighthood  meant  something,  and  was  not 
the  hollow,  empty  farce  it  is  in  England  to-day,  such  a 
recreant  knight — save  the  mark! — as  this  Earl  of  Durham, 
would  have  had  his  spurs  and  armor  hacked  from  his 
heels  and  back,  as  a  dastard  and  a  craven.  Yet,  in  these 
degenerate  days  into  which  we  have  fallen,  he  can  retain 
his  earl's  rank,  many  degrees  above  that  of  a  knight,  and 
suffer  no  degradation  save  that  which  comes  from  the  fleet- 
ing indignation  of  public  opinion. 

But  let  us  have  a  look  at  the  facts.  In  1882,  the  Earl  of 
Durham,  who  was  then  twenty-seven  years  old,  met  at  the 
Ascot  races  Miss  Ethel  Milner,  who  at  the  time  was  one  of 
the  acknowledged  beauties  of  the  day.  I  don't  mean  a 
public,  professional,  "  Prince-of-Wales  "  beauty,  such  as 
Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs.  Cornwallis-West,  or  Miss  Chamber- 
laine,  but  one  whose  face  and  figure  were  the  theme  and 
admiration  of  the  highest  private  life  that  England  can 
furnish.  Of  old  family  herself,  being  the  grand-daughter 
of  Sir  William  Milner,  and  of  high  connections  by  the  mar- 
riage of  her  sisters,  she  went  everywhere  during  the  season, 
from  the  Bachelors'  Ball  to  the  entertainments  at  Marl- 
borough House.  But  though  so  beautiful  and  graceful  as 
to  dazzle  the  senses  of  London's  haut  ton,  she  was  yet  a 
shy,  retiring  girl,  as  anself-asserting  in  her  manners  and 
conversation  as  she  was  pure  in  thought  and  delicate  in 
action.  She  was  a  thoroughly  religious  girl.  Among  other 
"  eligibles  "  who  were  attracted  by  her  was  Lord  Surgh- 
ersh,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  he 
paid  her  marked  attention.  She  accepted  his  attentions 
with  favor,  and  expressed  herself  to  her  sister  as  admiring 
him  greatly.  Before,  however,  anything  definite  was  ar- 
rived at  between  the  two,  Lord  Durham  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  He  acknowledged,  himself,  that  he  was  at  once 
struck  by  Miss  Milner's  great  beauty,  and  was  attracted  to 
her.  A  man  of  his  rank,  position,  and  wealth  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  managing  to  meet  her  whenever  he  liked.  Wher- 
ever she  was  invited  he  was  always  a  welcome  guest.  He 
soon  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  propose  to  her.  She 
had  shy,  reticent  manners,  it  was  true,  but  he  would  soon 
cure  her  of  all  that,  don't  you  know,  once  he  got  posses- 
sion of  her.  It  was  this  possession  of  her  which  was  all  he 
really  wanted.  The  gratification  of  the  animal  which  her 
beauty  had  aroused  in  him  he  made  paramount  to  the  grat- 
ification of  his  intellectual  yearnings,  which  her  dullness 
and  monosyllabic  replies  left  painfully  unsatisfied.  He 
proposed,  and  was  accepted.  Such  a  great  alliance  as  he 
had  to  offer,  with  its  earl's  coronet,  town  and  country 
houses,  horses  and  carriages,  diamonds  and  coal  mines, 
was  one  which  no  girl  in  these  days  would  refuse,  or  rather, 
more  properly  speaking,  be  allowed  to  refuse  by  her  rela- 
tives. It  did  not  matter  if  Lord  Burghersh  had  already 
won  her  affections.  He  was  one  remove  from  the  coveted 
coronet,  while  Lord  Durham  had  it  securely  fixed  upon 
his  head.  Miss  Milner's  manner  on  receiving  his  proposal 
— as  Lord  Durham  tells  the  world  in  his  testimony — was 
cold  and  distant,  while  his  ardent  embrace  and  accompa- 
nying kiss  were  passively  submitted  to  with  no  sign  of  reci- 
procity or  pleasure.  Still  he  was  pleased  to  think  her  only 
"shy."  Most  men  of  decent  feeling,  with  other  motives 
than  those  which  spring  from  the  mere  sensual  side  of  mat- 
rimony, who  regard  a  wife  in  a  purer  light  than  a  concu- 
bine, would  have  hesitated  then  and  there,  and  read  in  the 
shrinking  girl's  eyes  a  repugnance  which  his  coronet  and 
fortune  could  not  overcome.  But  not  so  Lord  Durham. 
It  was  only  her  way  of  showing  how  deeply  she  was  in  love 
with  him !  The  conceit  of  this  titled  blackguard  was  so 
ineffable  that  he  could  not  see  he  was  secretly  abhorred. 

Well,  they  were  married  in  great  style  and  went  away  to 
spend  the  honeymoon.  Soon,  in  letters  to  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Gerard,  Lady  Durham  showed  in  spite  of  herself  that  she 
was  not  happy.  Friends,  too,  began  to  notice  a  change  in 
her  ways  and  manners.  Always  a  reserved  girl,  she  now 
became  silent.  Nothing  seemed  to  interest  her.  She 
would  not  talk  to  any  one,  and  would  only  reply  in  the 
shortest  sentences,  her  favorite  answer  being  "  I  don't 


know."  Lord  Durham's  circle  of  intimates,  be  it  known, 
are  of  the  fast  and  horsey  type ;  the  women,  masculine  and 
loud;  the  men,  rough,  unmannerly,  turfy,  and  slangy. 
What  a  sensitive,  shrinking  girl,  such  as  Lady  Durham, 
must  have  suffered  when  thrown  in  constant  contact  with 
such  people,  and  made  the  target  for  their  boorish  and  un- 
feeling "chaff"  and  quizzing,  can  better  be  imagined  than 
described.  One  of  the  charming  members  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham's most  recherche  set  is  the  fair  but  rather  tarnished 
Gladys  Countess  of  Lonsdale.  Her  brother,  the  Hon. 
Sidney  Herbert,  is  married  to  one  of  Lord  Durham's  sis- 
ters, Lady  Beatrice  Lambton  that  was — a  beauty  in  her 
day,  but  now  getting  passu — and  the  connection,  of  course, 
opened  the  door  to  more  familiarity  between  Lord  Dur- 
ham and  Lady  Lonsdale  than  would  have  otherwise  been 
permissible  in  even  so  extra  fast  a  coterie  as  theirs.  It  is 
natural  that  any  proper-minded  woman  would  wish  to  shun 
the  society  of  Gladys.  That  Lady  Durham  should  have 
exhibited  an  inclination  to  do  so  is  not  surprising,  or  that 
she  should  have  refused  to  speak  to  her  again  upon  Lord 
Durham's  threatening  to  kiss  Lady  Lonsdale  before  her 
one  day,  accompanying  the  threat  with  the  remark,  "  I've 
often  kissed  Gladys  before  ";  that  the  offer  was  in  no  way 
resented  by  Lady  Lonsdale,  it  is  needless  to  add. 

Lady  Durham  became  more  and  more  silent  and  frozen 
in  every  way ;  no  one  could  fail  to  read  a  broken  heart  in 
her  every  look  and  movement.  Lord  Durham,  the  animal 
sated  within  him,  had  it  at  last  dawn  upon  him  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake.  The  deep  love,  which  he  supposed  had 
made  Miss  Milner  "shy"  with  him,  never  existed,  and 
what  in  her  as  his  wife  he  might  have  nurtured  and  coaxed 
into  at  least  an  affectionate  regard,  had  been  shocked  and 
outraged  into  disgust  and  abhorrence  by  the  forced  sub- 
mission of  herself  to  him  which  the  married  state  en- 
joined. Words  fail  one  when  one  tries  to  picture  this  pure, 
this  sensitive  dove  in  the  ravishing  talons  of  this  uncon- 
scionable vulture.  What  the  life  of  the  poor  girl  must 
have  beefr,  no  tongue  can  tell.  Tortured,  chaffed,  quizzed, 
laughed  at,  and  used  like  a  mistress,  it  would  be  wonderful 
indeed  did  she  not  give  way  under  the  strain.  Some 
months  ago  it  was  decided  that  her  poor,  worn,  tormented 
mind  was  affected,  and  a  virtual  separation  between  her 
and  Lord  Durham  was  the  result. 

And,  now,  what  does  Lord  Durham  do?  Show  grief  or 
regret  for  the  pitiable  condition  into  which  his  brutishness 
had  put  his  wife  ?  No,  indeed.  Unable  to  make  her  un- 
sound mind  a  ground  of  divorce,  and  as  equally  powerless 
to  find  in  her  chaste  and  sinless  married  life  the  faintest 
suspicion  upon  which  to  hang  a  doubt,  he  files  his  petition 
in  the  divorce  court  asking  to  have  his  marriage  declared 
a  nullity  on  the  ground  of  Miss  Milner's  unsoundness  of 
mind  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  Tired  of  the  beauty 
which  had  won  him,  he  sighed  for  other  charms.  Of 
course  her  family  resisted  it,  and  her  brother  appeared  and 
answered  as  her  guardian.  The  trial  has  been  going  on  all 
last  week,  and  the  case  was  submitted  on  Saturday.  The 
Solicitor-General  appeared  for  Lord  Durham,  and  the 
Attorney-General  for  Lady  Durham.  Loads  of  "  great " 
(Anglice)  people  have  been  witnesses  on  both  sides,  the 
list  including  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Abercorn,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  Sir  William  Gull,  and  Gladys  Lady 
Lonsdale.  Lord  Durham's  witness  have  been  chiefly 
composed  of  his  own  relatives  and  servants,  and  the  most 
absurd  and  trifling  things  have  been  brought  up  against 
Lady  Durham,  as  showing  a  weak  mind  before  she  mar- 
ried and  immediately  after.  The  Earl  himself  swears  to 
such  infinitesimal  facts  as  that  she  shrank  from  hini  in  the 
carriage  coming  back  from  the  ceremony,  and  wouldn't  get 
out  of  the  carriage  first,  while  one  of  his  housemaids  says 
"  her  ladyship  used  four  or  five  quires  of  note-paper  every 
day,"  explaining,  on  cross-examination,  that  "a  quire  con- 
tains four  or  five  sheets  ";  and  the  stud-groom  complained 
that  she  "  took  no  notice  of  the  'osses."  That  Miss  Mil- 
ner was  cheerful  and  agreeable  (if  perhaps  not  brilliant) 
before  her  marriage,  was  a  good  amateur  actress,  and 
quite  unlike  what  she  became  when  her  wedded  experi- 
ences had  shocked  her  into  a  statue,  was  satisfactorily 
shown  by  witnesses  of  the  highest  standing  on  her  behalf, 
Sir  William  Gull,  England's  greatest  medical  authority, 
being  among  the  number.  The  decision  by  the  judge,  Sir 
James  Hannen,  is  to  be  given  to  morrow.  It  will  be  un- 
necessary to  keep  back  my  letter  to  give  it,  as  you  will,  of 
course,  know  it  by  cable  long  ere  this  reaches  you.  If  it 
does  not  deny  the  petition  of  Lord  Durham  I  shall  be 
greatly  surprised.  [Mr.  Justice  Hannen  refused  to  grant 
the  divorce. — Eds. 

It  has  been  hinted — not  without  grounds — that  Lord 
Durham  is  desirous  of  marrying  Gladys  Lady  Lonsdale. 
How  true  this  is  I  can't  say.  That  the  two  would  make 
a  well-matched  pair  there  can  be  no  doubt.  However,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  law  will  not  lend  its  aid  to  con- 
summate the  wishes  and  desires  of  two  people  who 
throughout  their  social  careers  have  shown  themselves 
so  utterly  unworthy  of  the  names  of  gentleman  and  lady. 

The  trial  has  had  apparently  a  disastrous  effect  in  one 
respect.  Lord  Burghersh  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
Miss  Naylor,  but  since  the  revelations  of  his  former  pen- 
chant for  Lady  Durham  the  young  lady's  father  has  pub- 
licly announced  in  the  papers  that  the  marriage  will  not 
take  place.  Cockaigne. 

London,  March  9,  1885. 


Of  a  Miss  Lenore  Gordon  Hussey  the  Florida  Herald 
remarks:  "  Under  the  softer  skies  and  balmier  air  of  the 
farther  South,  in  the  glow  of  its  fervid  suns,  a  young  girl 
is  growing  up,  tall,  stately,  beautiful,  with  the  passionate 
throb  of  genius  in  her  breast,  and  in  her  radiant  eyes  the 
glow  of  a  promise  as  rich  as  the  rosebud's  hope.  We  ex- 
pect to  see  her  at  the  head  of  American  actresses,  and  it 
is  proper  that  the  passionate  South  should  give  her  birth." 


A  well-known  artist  was  standing  in  front  of  a  full-length 
oil  portrait  of  a  lady  which  he  was  painting  in  his  studio, 
and  in  reply  to  some  compliments  from  a  visitor,  re- 
marked: "Yes,  she  has  a  pretty  face,  but  I  don't  fancy 
her  neck  and  arms.  I  shall  have  to  get  another  model  for 
them.  She  wouldn't  like  it  if  she  knew  it,  but  I  guess  she 
won't  find  it  out." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


John  Ruskin  blushes  scarlet  when  he  is  contradicted. 

Lord  Wolseley  has  but  one  eye,  having  lost  the  other  in  the 
Crimea.  • 

The  Pope  is  said  to  have  accepted  the  dedication  to  Gounod's 
new  oratorio,  "  Mors  et  Vita." 

It  is  said  of  ex-Minister  Washburne  that  he  can  maintain  his 
dignity  even  in  his  stocking  feet. 

Mr.  James  Lowther,  M.  P.,  publicly  declares  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
be  the  veritable  Antichrist  of  prophecy. 

El  Mahdi  married  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  and  now 
has  thirteen  wives.    No  wonder  he  is  such  a  good  fighter. 

It  is  rumored  in  Pittsburg  that  Mrs.  Garfield  is  soon  to  become 
the  wife  of  a  minister  well  known  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

From  an  estimate  made  by  Miss  Kate  Field,  it  appears  that 
Brigham  Young  has  now  over  fifteen  hundred  living  descendants. 

Ex-President  Arthur  will  sail  on  T#y  iSth  for  Europe.  He  will 
make  a  summer  tour,  remaining  in  England  for  some  weeks  before 
crossing  the  channel. 

Adam  Forepaugh  was  formerly  a  butcher  in  Cincinnati,  and  got 
into  the  circus  business  by  having  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  on  a 
show.    He  is  worth  about  one  million  dollars. 

"At  present  suffering  from  last  season's  bad  guessing  on  the 
turf"  is  the  delicate  way  in  which  a  New  York  correspondent  ex- 
presses the  financial  condition  of  General  Grant's  son-in-law,  Sar- 
toris. 

General  Valentine  Baker  has  been  followed  unmercifully  by  fate 
until  he  is  now  indeed  an  object  of  pity.  His  wife  and  one  daugh- 
ter recently  died  of  Egyptian  fever,  and  his  one  remaining  child  is 
a  physical  wreck  by  the  action  of  the  same  disease. 

Mme.  Mariscal,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Mexico,  who  is 
on  a  visit  to  Washington,  is  said  to  have  caused  a  sensation  by  her 
beauty.  She  is  described  as  a  "  superbly  molded  woman  of  the 
blonde  type."  Her  maiden  name  was  Laura  Smith,  and  she  was 
brought  up  in  Baltimore. 

Tames  Russell  Lowell  is  President,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  and  E.  N.  Horsford, 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Longfellow  Memorial  Association.  At  a 
meeting  last  week  it  was  finally  decided  to  carry  out  the  original 
plan  of  a  park  and  monument. 

Mrs.  Tom  Thumb,  who  is  soon  to  marry  a  dwarf  count,  declares 
that  she  loves  him  very  much  indeed,  and  that  she  also  loves,  and 
will  never  cease  to  love,  the  late  General  Thumb.  "  The  general 
and  I,"  she  adds,  "  lived  together  happily.  We  had  our  spats,  of 
course,  but  he  never  struck  me." 

Lawrence  Barrett's  London  acquaintances  have  sent  him  as  a 
souvenir  an  album  of  studies  in  black  and  white.  It  is  a  copy  of 
Austin  Dobson's  "  Old  World  Idyls,"  and  contains  sketches  by 
E.  A.  Abbey,  G.  H.  Boughton,  Alma  Tadema,  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  Du  Maurier,  and  others. 

President  Barrios  is  said  to  have  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  his 
own  account  in  Paris  and  London  banks,  and  two  years  ago  his 
wife  bought  a  grand  residence  fronting  Central  Park,  New  York, 
for  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Barrios  is  copper- 
colored,  while  his  wife  is  as  white  as  a  doll. 

It  is  not  often  that  three  retired  admirals  of  the  navy  are  seen 
together  at-one  time,  at  least  in  Newport.  Yet  such  a  sight  was 
witnessed  a  short  time  ago,  remarks  the  Providence  Journal,  when 
Admirals  Worden,  Case,  and  Taylor  were  enjoying  a  quiet  drive 
together,  and  chatting  over  their  days  of  active  duty.  Admiral 
Worden  has  almost  entirely  recovered  his  usual  health,  while  the 
other  two  gentlemen  are  as  hale  and  hearty  as  ever. 

"  I  am  informed,"  says  a  writer  in  Town  Topies,  "  that  Miss 
Chamberlaine's  engagement  has  been  in  reality  announced  in  Lon- 
don. The  happy  man  is  Sir  Saville  Brinton  Crossley,  a  rich  no- 
bleman, who  is  not  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  set.  He  was  born  in 
1852,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Sir  Francis  Crossley,  the  first  bar- 
onet, in  1872.  Sir  Francis  was  knighted  in  1863.  He  was  a 
wealthy  carpet  manufacturer  in  Halifax.  His  mother  was  Miss 
Martha  Brinton,  a  daughter  of  Henry  Brinton,  Esq.,  of  Kidder- 
minster, so  Sir  Saville  is  indeed  a  carpet  knight.  His  country 
seat  is  at  Somerleytown,  Suffolk." 

"The  death  of  Mrs.  Yulee,  the  wife  of  ex-Senator  Yulee,  who 
represented  Florida  in  the  United  States  Senate  before  the  war, 
closes  a  singular  career,"  says  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  "  She 
was  of  a  distinguished  Maryland  family,  and  reigned  as  a  social 
beauty.  Yulee,  an  ungainly  young  man,  sought  her  hand,  when 
she  laughingly  replied  that  when  Senator  Yulee  preferred  the  suit 
she  would  consent.  He  went  at  once  to  Florida,  and  was  forgot- 
ten by  the  beauty.  It  was  not  long  before  he  won  his  prize,  and  no 
one  was  more  surprised  than  the  lady  herself  when  the  Florida 
Senator  claimed  the  fulfillment  of  her  promise." 

Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  has  done  a  pleasing  serv- 
ice to  friends  of  General  Grant  by  discovering  a  small  daguerrotype 
of  him  which  was  taken  in  1844,  when  he  was  only  twenty-two 
years  old,  and  causing  the  portrait  to  be  enlarged  and  preserved  in 
photographic  reproductions.  The  face  is  smooth,  and  the  absence 
of  a  beard  makes  it  difficult  to  detect  the  likeness  at  first  glance, 
but  on  looking  more  attentively  every  trait  of  the  strong  features 
time  and  experience  have  hardened  into  the  visage  familiar  to  the 
world  can  be  distinctly  recognized.  The  young  lieutenant  wears 
the  uniform  of  that  time,  differing  greatly  from  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding rank  now.  No  other  likeness  of  General  Grant  at  so 
early  an  age  is  known  to  exist. 

The  lately  deceased  millionaire,  Mr.  Burnham,  who  was  to  have 
married  Miss  Sanborn,  had  planned  for  a  happy  life  of  years  longer. 
"  He  gave,"  says  a  correspondent,  "a  handsome  diamond  ringto 
the  lady  that  cost  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  said: 
'This  is  a  makeshift  for  an  engagement  ring;  I  will  give  you  a 
better  one  as  soon  as  we  can  select  it.'  And  he  planned  for  ten 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  trinkets  for  her  ears,  and  neck,  and  hair. 
And  he  said :  '  You  can  have  that  big  mahogany  table  in  the  library 
to  write  on,  and  we  will  have  those  two  new  books  of  yours  pub- 
lished, you  ambitious  girl!  And  our  house  will  be  very  central  for 
the  journalists,  and  artists,  and  musicians  of  New  York.  Let  us 
have  some  weekly  receptions  for  them,  and  see  if  it  won't  be  pleas- 
ant all  around." 

Duke  Charles  of  Brunswick,  who  died  in_lS74,  "  the  most  des- 
picable figure  in  the  most  scandalous  chronicles  of  our  times,"  is 
the  subject  of  a  most  readable  paper  in  the  last  number  of  Temple 
Bar.  A  visit  to  the  Diamond  Duke's  famous  hotel  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  must  have  been,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  exciting.  A  spring 
was  touched,  an  arm-chair  presented  itself,  and  the  caller  was 
whirled  round  and  up  into  the  ante-chamber.  This  and  the  bed- 
chamber were  in  solid  iron;  the  very  bed  was  iron.  A  minute  vio- 
let-shaped aperture  in  the  wall  was  the  key-hole  ol  the  recess  where 
the  duke's  stronghold,  containing  precious  deeds  and  documents, 
hung  over  a  well  many  yards  deeper  than  Ihe  first  foundations  of 
the  hotel.  The  cellars  were  strongholds  like  those  of  the  Bank  of 
France.  There  were  cases  crammed  with  guineas,  cofiers  un- 
touched since  Waterloo,  containing  gold  pieces  of  eight  generations 
of  dukes,  and  there  were  thousands  of  ten-thaler  pieces  which  had 
never  been  put  into  circulation.  He  kept  no  kitchen,  for  a  cook 
was  necessarily  a  poisoner  in  his  eyes.  He  mixed  his  morning 
chocolate  himself;  his  milk  was  brought  from  suburban  farms  in  a 
sealed  silver  can.    He  left  his  millions  to  Geneva. 
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THE    CITY    OF    PEKING. 


An  English  Lady's  Observations  on  the  Capital  of  the  Son  of  Heaven. 

Miss  Constance  F.  Gordon  Cumming,  in  the  April  Lip- 
pincott>  has  an  interesting  article  on  the  city  of  Peking. 
The  capital  of  the  Chinese  Empire  is  not  often  visited  by 
travelers,  and  there  are  lew  among  us  who  know  much  con- 
cerning it.  The  recent  declaration  of  war  by  France 
against  China,  and  the  probability  that  French  guns  may 
soon  be  thundering  at  Peking's  gates,  render  some  extracts 
from  the  article  timely  as  well  as  interesting. 

.Miss  Gordon  Cumming  first  describes  her  trip  from 
Tung-Chow  to  Peking.  It  was  made  in  a  wooden  spring- 
less  cart.    She  says: 

We  were  stowed  away  in  four  of  these  extraordinary  machines. 
I  had  the  luck  of  a  very  superior  cart,  with  a  glass  window  nearly 
a  foot  square ;  so  I  contrived  to  see  something  of  our  surroundings. 
First  we  passed  through  Tung-Chow,  which  is  one  of  the  four 
thousand  walled  cities  of  China.  The  said  walls  are  about  forty- 
five  feet  in  height,  and  twenty-four  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  thirty 
at  the  base;  but  this  does  not  implysolid  masonry,  but  onlyagreat 
earth  rampart  encased  in  an  outer  and  inner  wall  of  brick-work. 
These  walls  are  in  a  most  dilapidated  state,  and  the  gateways  are 
insignificant.  In  the  main  streets  I  noticed  some  shops  with  very 
elaburately  carved  and  gilded  facings,  but  the  gilding  and  the  paint 
are  all  encrusied  with  dirt,  and  my  only  definite  impression  was 
that  of  a  horribly  hideous  city  built  of  mud  and  smothered  in  dust. 
But  indeed  I  had  to  devote  my  whole  attention  to  holding  on  to 
the  cart,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  lessen  'he  shocks  of  incessant 
bumping,  as  we  jerked  and  jolted  in  and  out  of  pitfalls  on  the 
broad  stone  causeway,  which  when  newly  made,  six  hundred  years 
ago  (a.  D.  1260),  must  have  been  super-excellent,  the  work  of  a 
mas'er  mind.  First,  as  a  foundation,  there  was  a  roadway  of  earth 
raised  to  a  height  of  six  feet  above  the  level  plain.  This  was  coated 
with  cement,  into  which  were  sunk  large,  accurately-fitted,  per- 
fectly smooth  pavement  stones  of  irregular  size,  some  being  nearly 
nine  feet  long  by  two  in  width;  and  this  stone  causeway,  twenty- 
five  feet  wide,  was  the  imperial  highway  to  and  all  around  the  cap- 
ital. The  stone  slabs  are  broken  or  tilted  over,  the  road  is  worn 
into  deep  ruts  like  chasms,  and  holesfrom  one  to  two  feet  in  depth, 
in  and  out  of  which  the  driver  guides  the  heavy  wooden  wheels  of 
the  springless  carts,  the  chief  marvel  being  how  the  mules  escape 
broken  legs  a  hundred  times  a  day.  In  many  places  the  road  de- 
generates into  a  mere  track  of  deep  dust,  which  in  winter  or  rainy 
weather  must  mean  deep  mire.  As  regards  scenery,  we  were  trav- 
ersing a  dead-level  plain,  thickly  strewn  with  conical  grave-mounds, 
and  at  intervals  passed  through  mud  villages  with  open-air  eating- 
shops,  where  carters  and  other  wayfarers  halted  for  refreshments 
and  watered  their  thirsty  animals.  All  along  the  cheerless  road  a 
multitude  of  miserable,  starved-looking  beggars  and  naked  children 
lay  groveling  in  the  dust,  kneeling  with  their  foreheads  on  the 
earth  to  crave  small  coin;  and  it  is  pitiful  to  see  the  gratitude  with 
which  they  receive  coin  so  infinitesimal  in  value  that  you  feel 
ashamed  to  oner  it. 

After  some  particulars  concerning  roadside  scenes,  she 
reaches  Peking's  gates : 

After  four  hours  of  this  purgatorial  progress,  just  after  a  spell  of 
extra- terrific  bumping,  the  driver  called  my  attention  to  something 
ahead,  and  there,  faintly  looming  through  the  dust-clouds,  I  dis- 
cerned the  crenellated  walls  and  buttresses  of  a  mighty  citadel. 
Soon  we  reached  the  huge  gateway,  and  I  realized  that,  however 
neglected  and  dilapidated  most  things  here  may  be,  the  approach 
at  least  is  truly  imposing. 

I  can  not  say  as  much  for  the  interior,  for  no  sooner  have  you 
passed  through  the  massive  double  tower  (which  is  impressive  from 
its  size,  and  raises  great  expectations  of  a  fine  city  to  be  seen  with- 
in) than  you  realize  that  nothing  of  the  sort  exists,  and  that  the 
Peking  of  reality  is  nothing  more  than  an  overgrown,  straggling  vil- 
lage of  one-storied  houses,  and  very  dirty.  Wherever  you  turn,  in 
every  direction,  there  is  the  same  general  appearance  of  neglect 
and  decay — unswept  streets,  stagnant  sewers,  dirty  crowds,  evil 
odors.  If  an  architectural  beauty  does  exist,  it  must  be  concealed 
behind  some  of  the  numerous  dull,  dead  walls  that  inclose  so  many 
of  the  lanes  along  which  we  have  driven  to-day. 

From  the  entrance  to  the  city  about  an  hour's  drive  brought  us 
to  the  British  Legation,  a  fine  old  palace  of  the  bungalow  type, 
once  an  imperial  residence,  which  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  was  bestowed  by  the  Emperor  Kang-psi  on  one  of  his  thirty- 
three  sons,  whose  descendants  bear  a  title  equivalent  to  Duke  of 
Leang,  and  their  palace  is  the  Leang-Koong-Foo.  This  palace  is 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Tsin.  The  Tsin-Koong-Foo  happened  to  lie 
so  remarkably  near  to  the  quarters  assigned  to  the  tribute-bearing 
nations  that  it  at  once  occurred  to  the  authorities  that  if  the  foreign 
legations  could  be  here  established  it  would  appear  to  the  ignorant 
puolicas  if  these  great  nations  were  simply  new  vassals  ot  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire. 

"  So  the  Leang-Koong-foo  was  made  over  to  Britain  in  perpetu- 
ity, at  an  annual  rent  of  fifteen  hundred  taels  (five  hundred 
eounds),  and  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Ta-Ying-Koo-foo,  or 
teat  England  Country  Palace,  Yingbili  being  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  "  England *'  that  Chinese  pronunciation  can  manage. 
The  Tsin-Koong-foo  was  in  like  manner  assigned  to  France,  and 
sites  for  the  Prussian,  Russian,  and  American  embassies  were 
eventually  found  in  the  same  quarter;  so  that,  while  the  Chinese 
authorities  thus  made  the  best  of  necessities,  the  foreigners  have 
the  great  advantage  of  being  near  together,  and  forming  a  pleasant 
little  society  of  their  own— a  privilege  in  this  horid  land  of  exile 
which  fully  compensates  for  being  apparently  classed  as  tribute- 
bearers. 

She  mentions  the  trip  of  the  American  envoy,  who,  in 
1850,  was  carried  to  Peking  in  a  box  with  a  hole  in  the  top, 
that  he  might  see  nothing,  and  then  goes  on: 

The  grounds  of  the  British  Legation,  which  cover  about  three 
acres,  are  inclosed  by  a  high  wall,  according  to  Chinese  ideas  of 
seclusion,  and  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates.  Part  of  this 
is  laid  out  as  a  garden,  and  the  buildings  are  in  separate  blocks 
and  courts.  The  state  apartments  are  distinguished  by  being 
roofed  with  green  glazed  tiles.  They  are  supported  by  heavy 
wooden  columns,  and  the  windows  and  door  are  paneled  with 
lattice-work  of  carved  wood.  The  whole  is  considered  a  good 
specimen  of  Chinese  official  architecture,  and  it  has  recently  been 
restored,  both  inside  and  outside,  at  considerable  expense  of  gaudy 
paint  and  gold,  in  the  Chinese  style  of  very  intricate  lines  and  pat- 
terns of  the  very  crudest  and  most  uncompromising  colors — pure 
scarlet,  etc.,  and  Albert  blue,  lavishly  laid  on.  To  eyes  that  have 
recently  rejoiced  in  the  subdued  crimsons,  greenish  bluish  tones, 
soft  pearly  grays,  and  delicate  touches  of  gold  of  harmonious  Jap- 
anese decorations,  there  is  a  fascination  of  positive  pain  in  these 
screaming  colors. 

She  describes  the  arrangements  for  lodging  with  some 
diplomatic  friends,  and  goes  on  to  say : 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  we  made  various  expeditions 
to  places  cf  interest,  both  in  the  Tartar  and  Chinese  cities;  but 
every  hour  only  deepened  the  first  impressions  of  the  dreariness  and 
dilapidation  ol  this  great  city,  where  everything  tells  of  a  falling 
off  from  ancient  power,  and  where  ruin  and  decay  stalk  on  un- 
checked. 

There  is  just  one  way  by  which  to  obtain  quite  an  illusive  im- 
pression of  Peking— namely,  by  looking  down  on  the  city  from  its 
majestic  walls.  Then  all  the  squalor,  and  dirt,  and  dust,  which 
are  so  fearfully  prominent  at  all  other  times,  seem  to  disappear, 
and,  as  if  by  magic,  you  find  yourself  overlooking  rich  bowers  of 
greenery,  tree-tops  innumerable,  from  which,  here  and  there,  rise 


quaint  ornamental  roofs  of  temples  or  mandarins'  houses,  with 
roofs  of  harmonious  gray  tiles.j  or  cf  bright  glazed  porcelain, 
gleaming  in  the  sunlight.  Then  you  realize  now  many  cool,  pleas- 
ant homes  wealthy  citizens  contrive  to  reserve  in  the  midst  of  the 
dingy,  gray,  densely  crowded  streets,  of  which  you  only  catch  a 
glimpse  here  and  there,  just  enough  to  give  a  suggestion  of  life  to 
the  whole  scene. 

Such  a  glimpse  I  first  obtained  one  morning  at  early  dawn,  ere 
the  dust-clouds  had  begun  to  rise  with  the  day's  busy  traffic,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  struck  me  more  forcibly  from  the  contrast 
betwixt  the  bird's  eye  view  and  the  reality  when  seen  on  the  level. 
In  tru'h,  when  standing  on  the  south  wall,  which  divides  the  Tar- 
tar city  from  the  Chinese,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  realize  that  one 
is  looking  down  on  the  dwellings  of  about  one  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  human  beings.  Of  these,  nine  hundred  thousand 
inhabit  the  Tartar  city,  which,  seen  from  the  walls,  is  apparently  a 
beautiful  park,  richly  wooded,  and  now  clothed  in  its  densest  mid- 
summer foliage.  Only  from  certain  points  do  you  catch  even  a 
glimpse  of  a  uroad,  dusty  street;  and  yet  so  effectually  do  high 
walls  inclose  these  many  shady  gardens  that  an  enormous  major- 
ity of  the  toiling  crowd  never  see  trees,  probably  scarcely  know 
that  that  they  exist,  as  the  people  never  dream  of  coming  to  the 
walls,  from  which  alone  they  are  visible. 

Looking  over  the  wall  on  the  other  side  into  the  Chinese  city  is 
certainly  more  suggestive  of  human  beings,  as  there  are  fewer  trees, 
for  here  the  luxurious  folk  who  dwell  in  palaces  with  shady  courts 
are  all  Tartars,  whereas  the  Chinese  are  the  working-bees,  and 
their  poor  mud  huts  are  densely  packed  all  along  the  Grain-Tribute 
Canal,  which  here  approaches  from  Tung-Chow  and  is  led  quite 
round  the  square  of  the  Tartar  city  and  almost  quite  around  the 
Chinese  city.  Happily,  from  this  height  one  does  not  discern  the 
unutterable  filth  ot  the  stagnant  waters.  But  in  the  distance  the 
houses  again  lose  themselves  in  the  tree-tops;  for  we  are  looking 
toward  the  great  parks  of  the  temples  of  Agriculture  and  of  Heaven, 
and  the  lovely  blue  porcelain  roofs  of  the  latter  are  plainly  visible. 
Beyond  these  again,  to  the  south  of  the  city  wall,  stretches  a 
vast  inclosure,  called  the  Hai-tsy,  or  Great  Sea-like  Plain,  which 
is  the  emperor's  private  hunting-ground,  enclosed  by  a  high  brick 
wall,  forty  miles  in  circumference.  On  the  other  side,  looking  into 
the  Tartar  city  from  the  elevation  of  about  fifty  feet,  the  brilliant, 
yellow-tiled  roofs  of  the  Imperial  Palace  are  most  conspicuous, 
and  very  beautiful  as  they  rise  above  the  masses  of  dark-green 
foliage  A  considerable  number  of  ornamental  buildings,  all  yel- 
low-roofed and  gleaming  like  burnished  gold,  are  scattered  in  every 
direction  through  the  imperial  pleasure-grounds,  and  with  the  aid 
of  good  opera-glasses  one  can  distinguish  details  very  fairly. 

Of  course,  as  you  travel  round  the  walls  the  view  changes  con- 
siderably, one  lot  of  roofs  gives  place  to  another — so  that  you  ob- 
tain a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  situation  of  most  of  the  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  city.  It  would,  however,  take  a  really  good  walker 
to  go  the  whole  round  of  the  walls,  as  the  Tartar  city  forms  a 
square  four  miles  in  every  direction,  and  the  Chinese  city  is  an  ob- 
long, thirteen  miles  in  circumference.  Imposing  as  the  castellated 
towers  and  walls  appear  when  seen  through  the  dust-clouds,  a 
closer  inspection  proves  that  they  are  not  made  of  stone  but  of 
large  gray  bricks  (about  twenty  inches  in  length  by  nine  in  width); 
so  that,  after  all,  these  enormous  bastions  are  just  the  universal 
dust  in  a  baked  form. 

The  municipal  system  of  watering  the  streets  is  on  an  exceed- 
ingly limited  scale,  being  confined  to  a  few  buckets  of  drain-water 
brought  by  the  official  scavengers  when  not  engaged  in  carrying 
the  most  abhorrent  sewerage  from  the  houses  to  the  fields.  Each 
householder  is  required  every  evening  at  sunset  to  water  that  sec- 
tion which  is  before  his  own  door.  At  this  moment,  therefore,  all 
the  slops  are  brought  out  from  every  house  and  are  sprinkled  over 
the  highway.  If  there  is  any  stagnant  sewer  drain  or  pond  within 
reach,  no  matter  how  foul  its  waters,  a  few  extra  buckets  are  drawn 
from  thence,  and  the  happy  population,  who  seem  devoid  of  all 
sense  of  smell,  rejoice  in  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  suffocating 
dust.  But  in  truth  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  two  evils, 
for  the  appalling  odors  which  pervade  the  whole  city  during  this 
process  are  not  only  sickening  at  the  time,  but  suggest  only  too 
vividly  the  nature  of  the  dust  which  under  to-morrow's  sun  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  incorporate. 

The  miracle  is  to  see  the  people  thrive  on  the  poisonous  atmos- 
phere which  they  must  forever  inhale  and  which  makes  us  posi- 
tively sick.  In  the  narrowest,  most  crowded  streets,  where  the 
air  is  most  pestilential,  where  there  are  foul  open  drains  under 
their  very  windows,  these  people  look  just  as  fat  and  healthy  as  in 
the  open  country.  They  are  at  least  saved  the  danger  of  subtle 
drain-poison,  for  their  giant  stink  stalks  unrebuked  in  open  day. 
And  yet,  though  these  people  have  been  inured  to  this  condition 
of  this  things  sin^e  the  hour  of  their  birth,  and  therefore  do  not  ap- 
pear conscious  tjf  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  prevalence  of  sore 
eyes  and  disgusting  skin-diseases  (to  say  nothing  of  smallpox  and 
typhoid  epidemics)  must  be  greatly  due  to  the  general  dirt  and  all 
the  foul  smells  which  pervade  every  corner.  Speaking  of  small- 
pox, I  think  that  Oriental  phraseology  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
its  highest  capability  in  the  selection  of  four  characters  which  are 
inscribed  on  a  board  hung  outside  of  every  house  in  which  there  is 
a  virulent  case  of  this  loathsome  disease.  "First-class  heaven- 
flowers  "is  the  euphonious  description. 

Although  on  the  wall  we  reached  a  level  somewhat  above  its 
hateful  influence,  we  none  the  less  beheld  the  curse  of  Peking  in 
full  action,  for  while  from  the  outer  face  of  the  wall  we  looked 
down  on  the  desert  of  dust  stretching  on  each  side  of  the  broad 
highway,  where  long  caravans  of  heavily  laden  Mongolian  camels 
trudged  along,  or  couched  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  walls,  we  had 
but  to  take  up  a  position  above  the  great  gateway  in  order  to  look 
straight  up  the  broad,  busy  street,  where  all  day  long  crowds  of  men 
and  beasts  had  been  stirring  up  stifling  dust-clouds  as  they  hurried 
to  and  fro  beneath  the -blazing  sun.  Only  when  seen  from  above 
is  the  actual  width  of  this  or  any  other  main  street  of  Peking  visi- 
ble. The  street  is  really  above  ninety  feet  wide,  and  right  down 
the  course  runs  a  slightly-raised  causeway,  which  is  the  imperial 
highway.  The  houses  on  either  side  are  mean-looking,  one-storied 
brick  buildings;  and,  though  some  have  handsomely  carved  and 
much-gilded  wooden  fronts,  even  these  are  so  begrimmed  with  the 
mud  ot  many  winters  and  the  dust  of  many  summers  that  they  do 
little  to  enliven  the  genera]  dreariness  when  you  are  close  to  them. 
The  great  width  of  the  street  defeats  its  own  object;  for  the  peo- 
ple, nowise  appreciating  such  magnificent  distances-,  establish  rows 
of  locomotive  booths  and  shops  on  each  Fide  of  the  central  cause- 
way, while  another  row  of  temporary  booths  is  erected  facing  the 
permanent  shops.  Consequently,  no  one  on  the  street  sees  more 
of  it  than  one  side  at  a  time.  The  true  street  has  a  moderately 
ornamental  wooden  frontage,  some  of  the  shops  being  really  highly 
decorative,  when  you  come  to  look  close  at  them,  with  very  elab- 
orate designs;  but  though,  as  I  said,  these  were  once  resplendent 
with  gold  and  scarlet,  they  are  now  so  dingy  and  dirty  as  scarcely 
to  look  out  of  keeping  with  the  rag-fair  opposite.  The  fact  is  that 
in  so  variable  a  climate  as  this  allgold  quickly  tarnishes  and  wears 
away,  and  it  is  rarely  renewed.  From  these  carved  fronts  project 
gigantic  poles,  with  dangling  signs  representing  the  trade  of  the 
owner,  and  gilded  dragons  uphold  very  varied  sign-boards.  Of 
course,  the  shops  are  all  entirely  open  to  the  street,  glass  windows 
being  unknown  luxuries.  Most  of  the  temporary  booths  are  a 
mere  framework,  covered  with  matting,  in  which  are  sold  all  man- 
ner of  articles— ready-made  clothes,  candles,  books,  fans,  but  espe- 
cially food  of  all  sorts,  and  birds  in  cages. 

The  central  roadway  is  reserved  lor  cart-traffic,  which  plies 
ceaselessly,  summer  and  winter,  on  the  paved  road.  This,  being 
never  repaired  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  is  in  the  same  atro- 
cious condition  as  the  road  from  Tung-Chow,  and  all  others  both 
within  and  without  the  city.  When  it  is  announced  that  on  a 
given  day  the  emperor  will  come  forth  from  his  seclusion  and  pass 
along  certain  streets,  the  whole  of  ihe  extemporized  shops  disap- 
pear as  if  by  magic,  a  squad  of  men  are  put  on  to  shovel  all  the 
dust  into  the  holes  and  ruts,  till  the  whole  is  perfectly  level,  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  procession  passing  along  it  without  a  jolt,  and  till 
it  has  passed  not  a  foot  is  permitted  to  tread  the  imperial  carriage- 
road.    Every  shop  along  the  streets  thus  honored  is  closed,  and  all 


access  from  side-streets  is  carefully  barricaded.    Somev 
high  screen  of  yellow  cloth  is  fastened  on  poles  1 
on  each  side,  lest  any  rash  subject  should  venture  to  loo 
Son  of  Heaven. 

You  will  think  I  tell  you  enough  and  to  spare  conce:,  i 
dust;  but  no  wonder.  Only  be  thankful  you  have  not  to  inhale  it 
by  throat  and  nostril,  to  find  your  hair  and  clothes  all  powdered  with 
it ;  for  it  is  no  ordinary  dust,  to  be  classified  as  clean  dirt.  Very  much 
the  reverse:  it  is  the  sun-dried,  pulverized  filth  of  the  whole  city, 
which  day  by  day  as  the  centuries  roll  on  becomes  more  and  more 
unclean  and  is  never  purified.  It  is  not  a  nice  subject  to  touch, 
but  I  cannot  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  capital  of  the  North 
without  saying  that,  as  there  is  no  provision  for  household  sewer- 
age, the  open  streets  are  the  receptacles  lor  the  most  horrible  filth. 

The  thought  of  winter  is  to  me  one  of  the  strangest  problems  of 
Peking— to  see  it  now  sweltering  in  this  overpowering  heat,  and 
yet  to  know  that  only  two  months  ago  it  was  a  frozen  land  effect- 
ually isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  an  ice-bound  river,  and 
that  the  people  were  then  going  about  like  locomotive  pillows  of 
fur  and  wadding,  carrying  tiny  brass  stoves  within  their  ample 
sleeves,  to  act  as  muffs  and  keep  their  hands  from  freezing!  I 
have  seen  these  for  sale  in  the  shops;  but  in  this  broiling  heat  it 
seems  a  grievance  even  to  light  a  fire  for  necessary  cooking.  And 
then  to  think  of  the  melting  snows  and  the  flooded  sewers,  when 
in  place  of  dust  the  streets  are  a  sea  of  black,  fetid  slime,  and 
filthy  beggars  drive  a  thriving  trade  by  carrying  their  richer  neigh- 
bors on  their  backs  across  the  pools  which  accumulate  wherever 
the  subterranean  drain  is  choked. 

She  graphically  describes  the  shops  and  the  swarming 
street-life  of  the  city : 

Being  on  the  inside  of  the  great  gateway,  and  therefore  in  no 
danger  of  being  locked  out  at  sunset,  we  were  able  to  remain  on 
the  walls  till  the  street- watering  was  over,  and  so  gained  impres- 
sions of  evening  street-life  as  we  walked  home  in  the  twilight.  Of 
these  the  most  curious  were  the  second-hand-clothes  auctions  at 
the  open  booths,  where  the  stall-men  were  rapidly  turning  over 
their  wares  and  shouting  out  their  prices  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
Noise  and  din  and  incessant  chatter  are  marked  features  of  all 
street-life  here;  every  one  volunteers  his  opinion  as  to  whatever 
business  his  neighbor  has  on  hand,  and  the  voices  of  the  crowd  are 
neither  sweet,  gentle,  nor  low— very  much  the  contrary,  especially 
when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  their  loud,  shrill  wrangling  has  refer- 
ence to  some  infinitesimal  sum  of  money;  for  here,  just  as  in  India, 
a  squabble  over  a  few  farthings  seems  a  source  of  positive  enjoy- 
ment. 

Then  there  is  the  incessant  din  of  street-cries,  while  as  a  deep 
bass  to  these  comes  the  grunting  chorus  of  the  coolies,  who,  in  the 
middle  road,  are  urging  on  their  heavily  laden  carts,  and  the  lighter 
rattle  of  a  never-ceasing  stream  of  the  terrible  springless  carts, 
which  take  the  place  of  cabs  and  carriages  for  the  greatest  manda- 
rins as  well  as  for  humbler  folk.  Riders  on  mules  and  donkeys  go 
jingling  along  to  the  music  of  their  own  bells.  Clearer  and  most 
melodious  is  the  tinkling  of  the  square  bell  which  hangs  from  the 
neck  of  the  last  camel  in  the  long  files  which  now  and  again  move 
slowly  up«the  street  with  soft,  silent  tread  and  gliding  movement. 
Some  are  laden  with  tea;  others  bring  fuel  for  the  city — a  com- 
pound of  clay  and  coal-dust  made  up  into  balls,  which,  being 
burnt  in  common  portable  stoves  made  of  clay,  iron,  or  brass,  give 
out  much  heat  and  no  smoke.  Strange  to  say,  though  there  are 
vast  seams  of  coal  in  the  mountains  within  fifty  miles  of  Peking, 
it  is  so  expensive  here  (being  about  twenty  dollars  a  ton)  that  most 
people  prefer  to  burn  wood  brought  from  America  to  Shanghai, 
thence  to  Tientsin  by  sea,  and  up  the  Peiho  by  boat. 

At  one  place  we  passed  some  mountebanks,  whose  buffoon  called 
forth  loud  laughter;  at  another  a  denser  crowd  tempted  us  to  press 
forward  to  see  the  object  of  special  interest,  and,  lo!  it  was  a  Chi- 
nese Punch  and  Judy,  of  much  the  same  character  as  our  own. 
From  one  street-hawker  I  bought  a  number  of  small  fans  for  some 
incredibly  small  sum,  not  for  their  beauty,  but  for  their  oddity — 
some  having  printed  maps  of  Peking,  to  me  incomprehensible,  and 
others  most  intricate  illustrations  of  ancient  Tartar  history,  with- 
out any  color — simply  designs. 

She  gives  some  curious  details  concerning  the  al  fresco 
food-stalls : 

At  this  hour  the  open-air  cook-shops  plied  the  busiest  trade. 
Some  are  shaded  by  huge  umbrellas,  beneath  which  are  spread  the 
dressed  dishes,  for  which  a  thick  sprinkling  of  dust  does  duty  in- 
stead of  pepper.  There  are  street-ovens  wherein  all  manner  of 
pies  are  baked — strange  compounds  of  unknown  animal  and  veg- 
etable substances,  which  nevertheless  smell  rather  inviting;  at 
least  they  would  do  so  were  it  not  for  the  ever-present,  all-pervad- 
ing fumes  of  tobacco  and  opium,  the  one  coarse,  the  other  faint 
and  sickly.  Bean  pudding  in  a  crust  of  mashed  potatoes  fried  in 
oil  seemed  to  be  in  great  demand,  as  also  little  pies  of  vegetables, 
and  nicely  boiled  sweet  potatoes.  We  watched  the  owner  of  a 
portable  oven  dispensing  these  to  a  hungry  circle  on  receipt  of 
some  absurdly  small  coin,  while  many  other  men  supplied  them 
with  hot  tea.  Various  preparations  of  Indian-corn  flour  were  also 
in  favor,  especially  when  baked  in  the  form  of  tarts,  with  a  little 
dab  of  treacle.  There  was  also  an  enormous  consumption  of  cakes 
of  ground  millet,  sprinkled  with  scorched  millet-seed.  As  to  what 
we  understand  by  bread,  it  does  not  exist,  the  substance  being 
heavy  dumplings  of  flour,  which  are  steamed  instead  of  being 
baked.    They  are  not  so  bad,  however,  when  toasted. 

But  the  favorite  food  here  is  a  cake  made  of  bean-curd.  Com- 
mon small  beans  are  ground  between  two  granite  mill-stones  like 
a  hand-quern.  As  the  upper  is  turned,  water  is  poured  on,  and  a 
creamy  white  fluid  oozes  out,  which  flows  into  a  tub,  and  is  boiled 
with  salt.  The  froth  is  skimmed  off,  and  the  curd  is  tied  up  in  a 
cloth,  put  under  pressure,  and  so  formed  into  square  cakes,  which 
really  taste  much  like  our  own  curds.  There  is  also  an  immense 
consumption  of  macaroni,  which  is  made  by  kneading  a  thick 
dough  of  wheat  flour,  rolling  it  into  very  thin,  stifl  sheets,  and  cut- 
ting these  into  narrow  strips,  which  are  then  boiled.  This  iseaten 
hot  with  chillies,  and  you  see  men  swallowing  yards  of  it,  very 
much  like  the  Neapolitan  beggars,  except  that  the  Celestials  use 
chop-sticks  instead  of  fingers. 

One  thing  that  strongly  impresses  one  in  going  through  a  Peking 
crowd  is  the  fact  that  these  Northerners  are  a  very  much  finer  and 
more  stalwart  race  than  the  delicate-looking,  pale  men  of  the  South. 
The  average  height  is  greater,  and  they  appear  stronger  and  more 
healthy.  Instead  of  the  invariable  transparent  complexions,  I  see 
here  ruddy  complexions  which  would  not  discredit  sportsmen  on 
Highland  moors.  I  am  told  that  the  difference  is  partly  due  to 
climate — South  China  being  almost  tropical,  whereas  here,  however 
great  may  be  the  summer  heat,  there  is  always  the  reaction  of  a 
bitterly  severe  winter,  with  the  thermometer  below  zero,  which, 
however  unpleasant,  doubtless  braces  up  life's  energies.  There  is 
also  a  marked  difference  in  the  feeding  of  Northerners  and  South- 
erners— rice,  fish,  and  very  weak  tea  torming  the  staple  diet  of  the 
masses  in  the  South,  while  those  farther  north  subsist  on  more  nu- 
tritious grains,  more  generous  drink,  and  a  much  more  liberal  pro- 
portion of  animal  food. 

The  article  closes  with  a  description  of  the  temples,  but 
inasmuch  as  they  differ  very  slightly  from  those  in  this  city, 
that  portion  of  the  lady's  observations  would  not  interest 
San  Franciscans. 


Edmund  Yates  says  that  when  Mrs.  Langtry  first  burst 
upon  London  society  the  dowagers  declared  "  she  had  only 
two  frocks."  The  next  year,  with  unabated  malice,  they 
wanted  to  know  "  who  paid  for  all  her  gowns." 


A  man  was  asked  the  reason  why  his  beard  was  so 
brown  and  his  head  so  white?  Said  he:  "Because  my 
head  is  twenty  years  older  than  my  beard." 


THE        ARGONAUT 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Ait  English  judge  has  recently  decided  tltat  "  Viere  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  t/te  recipient."  Tlieatrical  managers  who  have  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  fublislu-rs  to  wham  aut/tors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  T/ie  law,  as  laid  down 
by  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  oj  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  them  without  solicitation.  Tlie  "  A  rgonaut " 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  those  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  t/iat  we 
are  not  responsible  for  t/ie  Preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip, 
Mr.  George  Edgar  Montgommery  is  dramatizing  one  of  Doctor 
Hammond's  latest  novels. 

Frank  R.  Stockton,  the  well-known  story-writer,  is  stone  blind 
and  well  advanced  in  years. 

"Vernon  Lee,"  the  authoress  of  "Miss  Brown  "  and  a  number 
of  less  startling  and  more  estimable  stories,  is  Miss  Violet  Paget, 

Mrs.  Rose  H.  Thorpe,  the  author  of  "Curfew  Must  Not  Ring 
To-Night,"  resides  at  San  Antonio,  Texas.  She  is  coming  to 
California  to  live. 

George  W.  Cable,  the  author,  began  earning  his  living  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  He  has  been  successively  a  student,  errand  boy,  civil 
engineer,  story  writer,  and  lecturer. 

Miss  Murfree,  the  "George  Egbert  Craddock  "  of  literature,  is 
photographed  as  a  good-looking  blonde,  with  Grecian  nose  and 
gray  eyes,  and  hair  a  light  brown,  almost  golden, 

"As  regards  Miss  Murfree's  handwriting,"  the  Literary  World 
"  knows  of  but  one  woman  who  can  compete  with  it  for  strength 
and  force,  and  she  is  Miss  Sallie  Pratt  McLean." 

General  McClellan's  first  contribution  to  the  Century  war  series 
will  appear  in  the  May  number  of  that  magazine.  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnson  has  prepared  a  paper  for  the  same  number. 

Marshal  Ma^Mahon  is  writing  his  memoirs,  from  the  opening  of 
his  military  career  to  the  close  of  his  term  as  President  of  the 
French  Republic.     They  are  to  be  printed,  not  published. 

The  diary  which  General  Gordon  left  is  illustrated  on  almost 
every  page,  the  sketches  being  fantastic  and  otherwise.  The  diary 
is  written  on  Egyptian  telegraph  forms,  sewed  together  with  twine. 

Mr.  Clemens's  novel  "  Prince  and  Pauper,"  has  been  dramatized 
by  Mrs.  Clemens  and  Mrs.  George  Warner,  and  the  play  has  been 
privately  performed  with  much  applause  by  the  young  people  of 
the  two  households. 

Mr.  Hugh  Conway  is  about  to  publish  a  new  novel  through  a 
newspaper  syndicate.  The  organization  paid  him  five  thousand 
dollars;  and  from  one  newspaper  alone  in  Great  Britain  it  received 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  exclusive  right  of  gublica- 
tion  in  a  great  county. 

The  scene  of  F.  Marion  Crawford's  next  novel  will  be  laid  in 
Persia,  and  will  have  the  title  "Zoroaster,  the  Prophet."  Mr, 
Crawford  seems  to  be  truly  an  international  novelist,  for  he  has 
thus  far,  in  his  brief  but  brilliant  literary  career,  treated  of  Indian, 
Italian,  German,  American,  and  now  Persian  life. 

"  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  accomplished  a  re- 
markable literary  feat  last  year.  He  wrote  nine  hundred  thousand 
words  of  fiction,  besides  attending  to  his  severe  duties  as  a  physi- 
cian." So  says  an  exchange.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether 
this  feat  is  "remarkable,"  considering  the  quality  of.  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's work.  There  are  scores  of  men  who  could  produce  twice 
as  much  and  better  stuff,  with  one  hand  tied  behind  them. 

The  publishing  house  of  J.B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  has  been  formed 
into  a  private  corporation,  with  a  capital  stock  of  one  million  dol- 
lars, divided  into  ten  thousand  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott  retains  the  principal  interest.  The  officers 
are:  J.  B.  Lippincott,  president;  Craig  Lippincott,  vice-president; 
R.  P.  Morton,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Virtually,  there  is  no 
change  in  the  management  of  the  business. 

To  Mr.  C.  C.  Buel  alone  belongs  the  credit  of  having  suggested 
the  series  of  war  papers  now  running  in  the  Century,  Other  per- 
sons are  said  to  lay  claims  to  the  honor.  Mr.  Buel's  letter  of  sug- 
gestion, written  in  July,  18S3,  is  long  and  explicit.  It  is  on  file  in 
the  Century  office,  and  bears  the  indorsement  of  the  editor-in- 
chief,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Mr.  Buel,  by  the  way,  is  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  magazine,  and  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Century 
Company. 

L.  Schick,  Chicago,  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a  German 
series  of  fiction,  which  he  calls  "Collection  Schick."  The  vol- 
umes are  to  be  published  at  the  rate  of  one  every  three  weeks,  at 
twenty  cents  each,  or  at  a. yearly  subscription  of  three  dollars. 
The  two  parts  now  ready  contain  short  stories  by  Rudolf  Lindau 
and  Fanny  Lewald.  They  are  well  printed,  in  large,  leaded  type, 
on  finely  finished  paper,  and  bound  in  a  bright  orange-colored  pa- 
per cover—a  model  in  every  respect  of  what  a  low-priced  popular 
book  ought  to  be  from  a  typographical  standpoint.  Mr.  Schick 
has  in  preparation  a  companion  series  of  translations  into  English 
of  the  "  Collection  Schick,"  to  be  entitled  "  Overland  Library." 


New    Books. 
The  latest  issue  of  Harper's  "  Franklin  Square  Library  "  is  Miss 
M.  E.  Braddon's  novel,  "  Wyllard's  Weird,"  which  has  appeared 
in  the  San  Francisco  Call  and  other  publications. 

The  Excelsior  Publishing  House,  New  York,  has  recently  issued 
another  number  of  Burdett's  Series  of  Readings  and  Recitations, 
these  being  of  a  dramatic  character.  They  are  for  sale  by  the  San 
Francisco  News  Company;  price,  25  cents. 

The  most  recent  of  the  Scribners'  reprints  of  standard  American 
novels  is  George  Parsons  Lathrop's  "  In  the  Distance,"  which  first 
appeared  about  three  years  ago.  It  is  published  in  the  paper-cov- 
ered edition  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A, 
L.  Bancroft  &  Co.;  price,  50  cents. 

"  The  Reigning  Belle  "  is  the  title  of  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stevens's  latest 
novel.  It  is  of  the  "  thrilling  "  variety,  and  describes  the  struggles 
of  a  long-lost  child  in  a  "  web  of  impenetrable  mystery,"    It  will 

Erobably  be  welcomed  by  a  large  circle  of  readers.    It  is  published 
y  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia;  for  sale  by  the  news- 
dealers; price,  75  cents, 

"  A  Popular  Exposition  of  Electricity,"  by  the  Rev.  Martin  S. 
Brennan,  A.  M.,  is  a  history  of  the  various  branches  of  this  mighty 
force,  from  its  first  use  by  man — when  a  Chinese  emperor  steered 
his  chariot  across  the  desert  by  the  aid  of  electricity  under  the  form 
of  a  magnetic  needle,  twenty-six  hundred  years  before  our  era — to 
its  present  application  to  the  transmission  of  light,  sound,  and 
power.  It  is  entertaining  and  accurate— in  fact,  agood  "popular  " 
discussion  of  an  important  branch  of  science.  It  is  published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co. 

French  publications  reach  but  a  limited  circle  of  readers  in  this 
country,  partly  because  of  the  high  prices  charged  for  execrably 
printed  books;  but  this  objection  is  met  by  the  cheap  and  yet  ex- 
cellent edition  of  standard  French  works  produced  by  William  R. 
Jenkins,  New  York.  "  Un  Marriage  d'Amour,"by  Ludovic  Hale- 
vey — a  translation  of  which  appeared  in  the  last  Christmas  num- 
ber of  the  Argonaut^  under  the  title  of  "  Two  Married  Lovers  " — 
is  one  of  the  latest  issues  of  this  edition.  It  is  a  little  volume  of 
about  seventy-five  pages,  excellently  printed,  and  sold  for  twenty- 
five  cents.  The  publisher's  address  is  850  Sixth  Avenue,  New 
York. 


The  fourth  and  final  volume  of  Edward  T.  Mason's  delightful 
compilation,  "  Personal  Traits  of  British  Authors,"  treats  of  Hood, 
Macaulay,  Sidney  Smith,  Terrold,  Dickens,  Charlotte  Bronte— the 
only  woman  treated  in  the  series— and  Thackeray.  In  another 
column  will  be  found  some  interesting  extracts  regarding  Thomas 
Babbington  Macaulay,  It  is  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.;  price,  $1.50  per  vol- 
ume. 

The  tenth  and  concluding  volume  of  Scribners'  "Stories  by 
American  Authors  "  has  been  published.  It  contains  "  Pancha, 
by  T.  A.  Janvier;  "The  Ablest  Man  in  the  World,"  by  E.  P. 
Mitchell;  "Young  Moll's  Peevy,"  by  C.  A.  Stephens;  "Man- 
mat'ha,"  by  Charles  de  Kay;  "A  Daring  Fiction,"  by  H.  H.  Boy- 
eson  (which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Argonaut) ;  and 
'*  The  Story  of  1  wo  Lives,"  by  Julia  Schayer.  The  volume  is  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L. 
Bancroft  &  Co.;  price,  50  cents. 

The   April  Periodicals. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  April  is  Albert 
Moore's  "Study  in  Drapery,  printed  in  colors.  Other  of  his 
paintings  are  reproduced  in  an  article  on  his  works  by  Cosmo 
Monkhouse.  The  other  articles  are  thoroughly  readable,  particu- 
larly a  bit  of  Austin  Dobson's  verse. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  Lippincotl's  Magazine  for  April 
is  "Glimpses  of  Peking,"  by  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming,  extracts 
from  which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  number.  A  history  of 
the  "Confederate  Flag,"  gatherings  from  hitherto  unpublished 
documents,  by  Mr.  Frank  G,  Carpenter,  is  also  entertaining. 

There  are  no  special  features  in  Harpers  for  April.  A  character- 
istic portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  taken  from  a  portrait  before  he 
became  President,  is  the  frontispiece  of  the  number.  Among  the 
illustrated  articles,  that  of  a  personal  character,  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  by  Mr.  William  Howard  Russell,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting. 

In  the  April  Atlantic  "The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mount- 
ains," Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  novel,  grows  in  strength.  Doc- 
tor Holmes  adds  the  attraction  of  a  poem  called  "  The  Old  Song," 
to  his  installment  of  the  "New  Portfolio."  We  reprinted  it  last 
week,  Frank  Stockton  has  a  story,  but  it  is  not  as  good  as  his 
stories  usually  are. 

In  the  April  Century  Mr.  Howells's  installment  of  his  serial, 
"  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,"  is  the  best  so  far.  The  misadvent- 
ures of  the  self-made  colonel  and  his  family  at  a  swell  dinner-party, 
in  Boston,  are  most  amusing.  The  war-papers  are  both  striking, 
particularly  Cable's,  but  after  reading  Admiral  Porter's  account  of 
Farragut's  passing  the  forts  on  the  Mississippi,  one  wonders  feebly 
whether  Farragut  was  there.    Porter  certainly  was. 

The  present  agricultural  troubles  of  England  are  ably  and  clearly 
discussed  in  an  article  by  William  E,  Bear,  editor  of  the  Mark 
Lane  Express^  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April.  In  the 
same  number  Charles  Dudley  Warner  presents  a  "  Study  of  Prison 
Management,"  while  Robert  Buchanan,  the  English  poet,  discusses 
"Free  Thought  in  America."  The  new  department  of  "Com- 
ments "  consists  of  brief  criticisms  of  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Review. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  Professor 
W.  R.  Benedict  describes  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system. 
Mr.  George  lies,  in  "A  Chapter  in  Fire  Insurance,"  sketches  a 
scientific  scheme  of  insurance  as  it  is  illustrated  in  the  "  mutual " 
planadopled  by  a  number  of  New  England  factories.  Doctor 
Franz  Boas,  a  German  Arctic  explorer,  iumishes  an  interesting 
sketch  of  life  on  Cumberland  Sound,  and  of  the  Esquimaux  who 
visit  its  shores,  with  some  of  their  superstitions.  The  number  is 
not  up  to  the  usual  mark. 

The  latest  number  of  the  United  Service  Magazine^  opens  with  a 
timely  article  on  the  "British  Military  Operations  in  the  Soudan," 
by  Lieutenant-General  Charles  P.  Stone,  late  of  the  Egyptian 
forces.  The  second  of  the  series  of  "  war  articles  "  is  an  answer 
to  General  Grant's  article  on  the  battle  of  Shiloh  in  the  Century^ 
by  General  Jordan,  adjutant-general  of  Confederate  forces  at  that 
battle.  There  are  also  a  number  of  less  important  articles  of  a 
technical  character.  The  frontispiece  is  an  admirable  engraving 
of  Gilbert  Stuart's  portrait  of  Washington. 

The  opening  article  in  the  Overland  Monthly  for  April  is  "The 
General  Principles  of  Art,  and  their  Application  to  the  Novel," 
an  interesting  paper  read  by  Professor  Joseph  LeConte  before  the 
Longfellow  Memorial  Association  of  Berkeley.  Ameng  the  other 
articles  are  "  Olive  Orchards  of  the  Riviera,"  by  S.  M.  H.  Byers; 
"  South  from  Alisal,"  a  story  of  adventures  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia ten  years  ago;  "Some  Problems  of  the  Congo,"  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  George  A.  Mooar;  "Arizona  in  the  Seventies,"  by  Dagmar 
Mariager;  three  short  stories — "The  Yellow-Comforter,"  "John 
George,"  and  "  A  One-Sided  Correspondent  "—a  politico-econom- 
ical paper,  by  Miss  Millicent  W.  Shinn,  "  The  Lancashire  Strikes 
in  1878;"  and  "  An  Old  Imperial  Residence— Castle  Chapultepec 
in  Mexico,"  by  William  Zimmermann,  "a  well-known  contributor 
to  Eastern  periodicals." 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Entendu  sur  le  boulevard: 
'Ma  belle-mere  est  morte." 


Journalistic   Chit-chat. 

The  editor  of  the  Wicklifie  (Kentucky)  /ournal  announces  him- 
self as  "  Frank  France,  editor  and  undertaker." 

Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  was  asked  by  the  London  Daily  News  to 
go  to  Suakin.  He  was  ready  to  go,  but  his  medical  attendant  ab- 
solutely forbade  the  enterprise. 

Many  changes  have  been  and  are  to  be  made  by  the  Evening 
Postoi  this  city  under  its  new  management — changes  in  the  edi- 
torial, reportorial,  and  mechanical  departments.  Among  other 
things,  the  Post's  press-room  has  been  closed,  its  costly  printing- 
press  stands  idle,  and  its  printing  is  now  done  on  the  Examiner's 
press. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  late  Mr.  Ivory  Chamberlain's  son,  who 
was  for  a  lung  time  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett's  private  secretary, 
and  who  went  to  "Paris  two  or  three  years  ago  to  start  the  Morning 
News  there,  has  sold  out  his  interest  in  that  successful  one-cent 
paper,  and  is  now  in  Florida.  It  is  said  that  Mr,  Thorndyke  Rice 
is  now  the  proprietor  of  the  Morning  News,  and  of  the  French 
counterpart,  Le  Matin, 

George  Bliestein,  who  succeeds  the  late  Charles  W.  McCune  as 
manager  of  the  Courier  Company,  of  Buffalo,  entered  the  employ 
of  Mr.  McCune  at  the  age  of  fourteen  as  office-boy.  That  was 
nine  years  ago,  and  now,  when  only  a  few  days  past  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  he  finds  himself  in  control  of  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  country,  and  at  the  head  of  a  $600,000  com- 
pany, owning  the  largest  show  printing-house  in  the  world.  He 
was  also  left  an  individual  legacy  of  $20,000  by  McCune,  who 
made  him  his  principal  executor. 

When  the  late  M.  Villemessant,  the  proprietor  of  the  Paris  Fig- 
aro,  died,  he  left  the  paper  to  the  three  men  who  had  done  the  most 
to  aid  him.  But  there  were  many  old  contributors  on  the  paper — 
men  with  well-known  names — who  made  an  outcry  at  this  division 
of  property.  They  insisted  that  they  ought  to  have  been  con- 
sulted, and  they  threatened  to  found  an  opposition  to  Figaro. 
This  alarmed  the  three  principals,  and  they  made  a  proposition 
that  they  themselves  should  each  have  a  salary  of  $7,500  for  the 
work  they  were  to  do,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  draw  a  like  sum 
out  of  the  profits,  thus  insuring  them  $15,000  a  year  each.  These 
men  do  not  write  an  average  of  more  than  half  a  column  a  day 
each— if,  indeed,  that  much,  so  that  they  have  a  very  easy  time  of 
it.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  that  when  any  one  of  them  dies  his 
share  goes  to  the  others,  so  that  the  last  survivor  will  have  an 
enormous  income. 


"Bonjour,  cher;  quoi  de  nouveau?  " 
"  Plaisanterie  a.  part?  " — Gaulois, 

"Why  do  pugilists  marry?"  asks  an  exchange.  Well,  we  sup- 
pose they  must  nave  somebody  to  practice  on. — Boston  Courier. 

Hotel  Waiter— u  Here's  your  beefsteak  with  egg,  sir!"  Trav- 
eler—'1 I  see  the  egg,  but  where's  the  steak?  "  Waiter— "  It's  under 
the  egg,  sirl  " — Madrid  Cbmico. 

Miss  Cleveland,  sister  of  the  President,  speaks  four  languages 
fluently,  but  confines  herself  to  English  except  when  she  sits  down 
suddenly  in  a  skating-rink.— Detroit  Post. 

The  Horseshoe  Fall  at  Niagara  has  receded  some  three  hundred 
feet  from  its  original  position.  Probably  an  attempt  to  get  away 
from  the  hackmen. — Marathon  Independent. 

A  mischievous  boy  yelled  "  Rats  I  "  in  the  rink  in  this  city  and 
nearly  created  a  panic.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  girl  to  stand 
up  in  a  chair  with  roller-skates  on.—  Newark  Call. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says  Jay  Gould  will  make  a  yacht  trip 
around  the  world.  If  he  likes  the  property  after  inspection  he  may 
make  an  offer  for  a  controlling  interest.— Boston  Post. 

Bob  Ingersoll  says  that  when  he  dies  he  does  not  want  even  a 
decent  suit  of  clothes  wasted  on  his  body.  Bob  is  right,  A  sheet 
and  a  palm  leaf  fan  will  be  sufficient. — Philadelphia  Call. 

"  Outstripped  by  a  Woman  "  is  the  heading  of  a  dispatch  in  an 
exchange.  If  the  stories  the  Washington  correspondents  have 
told  be  true,  it  must  have  been  at  the  inauguration  ball.— Somer- 
ville  /ournal. 

"  There,"  exclaimed  Blobson,  pointing  to  a  tramp  who  was  at- 
tempting to  leave  the  premises  with  a  large  dog  attached  to  his 
trousers,  "  there  is  what  I  call  a  good  example  of  a  contested  seat," 
— Burlington  Free  Press, 

"  An  oil-well  in  Pennsylvania  shoots  up  eight  thousand  barrels 
of  oil  a  day."  Wife— "How  do  they  save  it  all?"  "OhI  this 
cold  weather  it  freezes  as  it  shoots  up,  and  they  cut  it  off  in  lengths 
and  cord  it  up." — The  Judge. 

Mrs.  Slapper,  of  Sumter,  Ga.,  has  the  white  slippers  she  wore 
when  she  was  married,  seventy  years  ago.  The  fact  that  she  has 
preserved  them  all  these  years  is  proof  that  she  never  used  them  to 
blapper  children. — Norristown  Herald. 

The  Keynote  says  that  at  the  prospect  of  Dr.  Biilow's  visit  to 
London  it  was  remarked : 

"  Man  wants  but  little  Herr  Bulow, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

The  ruling  passion  after  death:  "  Now,  then,"  said  one  spirit  to 
another  at  the  seance,  "  what  are  you  pushing  and  crowding  so 
for?  "  "  The  fact  is,"  was  the  reply,  "  I'm  an  old  politician,  and 
want  to  get  a  place  in  the  cabinet."—  Boston  Courier. 

A  Pennsylvania  murderer  who  was  recently  hanged  was  so  light 
in  weight  that  it  was  feared  his  fall  would  not  prove  fatal.  He 
was  accordingly  fed  a  piece  of  bride's-cake  just  before  he  ascended 
the  gallows.    His  neck  was  instantly  broken.— Puck. 

The  United  States  navy  has  been  ordered  to  Central  American 
waters.  Perhaps  it  is  the  design  of  Secretary  Whirney  to  end 
Barrios  and  his  revolution  by  enticing  him  on  board  the  navy  and 
then  turning  the  steam  on. — Louisville  Courier- Journal, 

It  is  now  said  that  Joseph  Cohen,  the  roller- skater,  died  of  a 
broken  heart  and  not  of  over-exertion,  as  at  first  reported.  Hearts 
are  sometimes  broken  in  roller-skating  rinks,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
more  exposed  portions  of  the  body  suffer  most. — Chicago  Mail. 

The  Arabians  have  a  funeral  custom  of  placing  ten  cents  in  the 
mouth  of  the  corpse  to  pay  its  passage  over  the  river  of  death. 
Although  there  are  no  medical  students  in  Arabia,  they  have  to 
keep  a  pretty  close  watch  of  the  graveyards.— Burlington  Free 
Press. 

"Ah,  captain,"  said  a  fresh  young  man  on  an  ocean  steamer, 
"  when  you  board  a  vessel,  where  do  you  get  the  timber?  "  "  Ugh," 
replied  the  captain,  looking  him  over  critically,  "  we  get  it  out  of 
the  log,  of  course.  Go  below."  The  f.  y.  m.  went,— Merchant 
Traveler. 

The  man  who  writes,  and  writes  in  verse,  is  seldom  worth  a 
tinker's  curse.  The  man  who  plays  the  violin  is  always  lazier  than 
sin.  The  man  who  thinks  he  knows  it  all  displays  a  mighty  sight 
of  gall.  The  man  who  thinks  himself  the  best  is  he  whom  we 
should  all  detest. — Ex. 

A  boy  took  a  walk  with  his  father  on  Washington  Street,  Prov- 
idence, and  as  they  were  passing  the  Insane  Retreat  the  son  asked  : 
"  Father,  why  don't  we  ever  see  any  faces  at  the  window  when  we 
walk  by  the  retreat?"  "Because,  my  son,"  replied  the  parent, 
"  their  heads  are  turned."— Chestnut. 

IF  Little  girl  on  a  visit  to  St.  Louis :  "  Oh,  mamma,  I  think  this 
must  be  heaven."  "  Do  you,  pet?  Why?"  "Don't  you  see,  mam- 
ma, all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  room  have  wings;  but  they 
are  on  the  sides  of  their  heads  instead  of  on  their  backs."  "  Hush, 
darling;  those  are  not  wings." — Boston  Post. 

A  country  editor  received  the  following:  "Dear  Sir — I  have 
looked  carefully  and  patiently  over  your  paper  for  months  for  the 
death  of  some  individual  I  was  acquainted  with,  but  as  yet  not  a 
single  soul  I  care  anything  about  has  dropped  off.  You  will  please 
to  have  my  name  erased,"— New  York  Commercial  Advertiser . 

The  proprietor  of  a  menagerie  relates  that  one  of  his  lions  once 
had  a  thorn  taken  out  of  his  paw  by  a  French  major  in  Algeria. 
The  lion  afterwards  ran  over  the  list  of  officers  belonging  to  the 
regiment  of  his  benefactor,  and,  out  of  gratitude,  devoured  both 
the  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel,  whose  places  were  then  filled 
by  the  good  major. — Chestnut. 

A  new  method  of  driving  horses  with  the  feet,  so  as  to  leave 
both  hands  free,  has  been  devised  recently  in  England  An  inno- 
cent exchange,  in  describing  the  apparatus,  says:  "The  driver's 
hands  are  quite  free,  and  may  be  inserted  in  the  pockets  of  his 
great  coat.'  That  idea  may  work  very  well  in  England,  but  any 
young  man  who  takes  a  high-spirited  Yankee  girl  out  to  ride  ana 
can't  find  any  better  use  for  his  hands  and  arms  than  that,  will 
never  become  popular  enough  with  the  ladies  to  be  invited  to  ad- 
dress a  woman's  suffrage  convention. — Somerville  Journal. 

The  baneful  influence  of  the  modern  cooking-academy  will  pen- 
etrate the  interior  of  our  best  households,  in  spite  of  all  endeavors 
to  return  to  the  good  old-fashioned  cooking  of  our  mothers. 
"  That  looks  very  nice,  indeed,"  remarked  Mr.  Fitzroy  to  his  bet- 
ter-half, as  he  uncovered  the  breakfast  dish;  "  wnat  is  it?" 
"  That  is  the  new  cook's  specialty :  tripe  smothered  in  crumbs  of 
bread."  "  Well,  I  should  say  so,"  as  he  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  cut  it;  "it's  mighty  tough."  "  I  don't  know.  The  cook 
had  a  diploma.  She  ought  to  be  a  good  one."  "Oh,  that  accounts 
for  it;  she's  fried  the  diploma." — Hartford  Post, 

An  individual,  well  known  on  the  Berlin  Bourse  for  his  wit,  one 
morning  wagered  that  he  would  ask  the  same  question  of  fifty  dif- 
ferent persons  and  receive  the  same  answer  from  each.  The 
wit  went  to  first  one  and  then  another,  until  he  had  reached 
the  number  of  fifty.  And  this  is  how  he  won  the  bet :  He  whis- 
pered, half  audibly  to  each,  "  I  say;  have  you  heard  that  Meyer 
has  failed?"  "What  Meyer?"  queried  the  whole  fifty,  one  alter 
another,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  bet  had  been  fairly  won.— 
Berliner  Tageblatt.  This  is  evidently  the  source  of  the  Texas  Sift- 
i/igs  joke,  which  had  such  a  run:  "Smith  is  dead."  "What 
Smith?" 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

From  the  time  Senator  John  F.  Miller,  of  California, 
came  to  the  Senate  in  iSSi,  his  wife  and  their  only  child, 
Miss  Dora  Miller,  have  made  their  house  a  delightful  ren- 
dezvous for  society  people,  especially  on  their  regular  re- 
ception day — Thursday — when  their  parlors  are  sure  to  be 
well  filled,  whatever  the  weather.  They  give  many  hand- 
some dinner  and  evening-parties.  Mrs.  Miller  is  essen- 
tially a  kind-hearted  lady,  and  takes  pleasure  in  being 
hospitable,  while  Miss  Dora  is  pretty,  piquant,  and  very 
lively.  At  her  Thursday  afternoon  receptions  she  is  usu- 
ally seated  behind  a  handsomely  equipped  tea-table,  on 
which  are,  among  the  fine  china  and  silver,  a  Russian 
samovar  of  burnished  brass,  sliced  lemon,  sugar,  and 
cream  in  suitable  vessels,  and  a  cut-glass  dish  containing 
Russian  sweetmeats,  which  some  prefer  to  sugar  in  their 
tea.  The  spoons  on  the  tea-table  have  Japanese  handles 
of  metal  enameled  in  colors,  the  bowls  being  gold:  Miss 
Miller  is  conceded  to  be  unequaled,  save  by  Miss  Tillie 
Frelinghuysen,  in  the  grace  and  tact  and  ready  conversa- 
tion displayed  while  presiding  at  a  tea-table  surrounded 
by  visitors,  and  the  ability  to  talk  to  each  one  and  pour 
tea  and  add  the  preferred  accessories  at  the  same  time. 
Both  Mrs.  and  Miss  Miller  dress  very  richly,  and  Miss 
Dora  has  probably  worn  the  longest  kid  gloves  with  her 
ball-dresses  of  any  lady  here,  one  pair  of  tan-colored  ones 
bought  by  her  in  Paris  measuring  over  a  metre  (it  is  said)  in 
length. — New  York  Graphic. 


Gold  is  to  be  used  in  greater  profusion  than  ever  this 
summer,  if  greater  profusion  be  possible.  Threads  of  it 
glisten  in  the  silk  embroideries,  and  on  light  woolen  mate- 
rials; black  silk  mantles  are  embroidered  with  it,  and  frills 
for  the  neck  are  made  of  row  upon  row  of  gold  lace.  This 
is  rather  to  be  regretted,  for  metal  lace  always  looks  heavy 
and  consequently  warm;  but,  on  the  other  hand, the  color 
combines  exquisitely  with  cream-white,  and  white  will  be 
worn  liberally  by  everybody  this  summer. 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  New  York  fashionable  so- 
ciety has  there  been  so  much  wine  drinking  as  during  the 
past  season.  No  form  of  evening  entertainment  exists  at 
which  champagne  is  not  freely  served.  At  the  german, 
the  parties,  the  ball,  one  and  all,  at  dinners,  and  under 
every  possible  pretext,  wine  is  furnished,  and  all  hands, 
including  the  young  women,  drink  freely  and  without  be- 
coming the  subject  of  comment.  Indeed,  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  partake,  and  if  their  eyes  sparkle  the  more 
and  a  rosy  tint  attaches  to  the  complexion  so  much  the 
better,  and  no  harm  done.  The  Astors  and  the  Vander- 
bilts  would  no  more  give  a  dinner  or  a  ball  without  wine 
than  they  would  exclude  flowers  for  adornment  and  china 
for  use.  The  same  practice  prevails  daily  at  half  the  din- 
ner tables  of  the  fashionable  folks  of  the  town,  whether 
there  be  guests  or  not.  The  winL-glass  is  as  common  as 
the  goblet  for  water,  and  is  more  frequently  used.  This  is 
a  condition  of  affairs  that  temperance  people  are  powerless 
to  reform. 


Men  have  freaks  as  well  as  women;  but  when  they  have 
them  there's  no  nonsense  about  it,  and  they  are  as  freakish 
as  the  law  allows.  This  time  it  takes  the  form  of  a  bright 
red  cravat,  which  makes  them  look  as  though,  having  lost 
their  heads,  they  had  stuck  them  on  again  in  a  hurry  with 
red  sealing-wax.  The  pschutt  young  men  in  Paris  think 
these  red  cravats  are  lovely. 

Bits  of  the  gossip  concerning  Miss  Katherine  Bayard's 
famous  fancy-dress  continue  to  echo  through  the  columns 
of  the  press.     The  latest  is  in  a  letter  from  Washington: 

"Miss  ,  daughter  of from ,  called  herself 

Queen  Hortense,  but  was  facetiously  named  Democratic 
Simplicity  by  some  wag  who  was  present.  Her  dress — if 
dress  it  might  be  called — was  made  of  a  sort  of  transparent, 
flesh-colored  cashmere,  without  any  linings.  The  corsage 
was  simply  a  belt  around  the  waist  about  four  inches  broad, 
trimmed  with  white  pearl  fringe.  It  was  held  in  place  by 
inch-wide  ribbons  across  the  shoulders.  Pink  silk  mittens 
completed  the  upper  part  of  the  toilet.  The  skirt,  very 
scant  and  clinging,  was  a  demi-train  of  the  pink  cashmere, 
looped  up  at  one  side  about  half  way  between  the  right 
knee  and  hip,  worn  over  pink  silk  tights.  The  young  lady 
is  a  half  blonde  with  Titianesque  hair,  fair  complexion, 
and  a  round,  plump  figure.  In  this  costume  there  was  ab- 
solutely nothing  left  to  the  imagination." 


The  fair  maids  of  England  are  learning  to  fence,  because 
the  use  of  the  foils  will  make  them  as  graceful  as  dancing. 
Of  course,  when  it  is  understood  that  London  fashion  in- 
dorses the  art  of  fencing  as  a  proper  accomplishment  the 
girls  of  America  will  take  to  swords  instead  of  roller-skates. 

The  amateur  water-color  artist  finds  a  new  direction  for 
her  talent  in  the  latest  Paris  desire  for  lamp-shades,  the  va- 
riety of  which  seems  almost  endless.  The  paper  on  which 
she  paints  must  be  cut  into  shape  and  properly  prepared, 
and  afterward  plaited  into  the  requisite  shape  at  some  shop 
where  such  work  is  done.  All  sorts  of  designs  subject  to 
individual  taste  may  be  used,  but  one,  thought  extremely 
pretty,  has  Louis  XV.  medallion  portraits  framed  in  gar- 
lands of  roses  and  upheld  by  plump  Cupids  in  the  style  of 
the  period.  Another  design  represents  a  flight  of  storks, 
with  wasps  and  bright-winged  moths  peeping  from  the  am- 
ber-colored folds  of  paper.  These  paper  lamp-screens  are 
of  a  perishable  nature,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
mount  them  properly. 

Women  got  to  looking  too  much  alike  in  tailor-made 
suits  in  New  York,  and  in  the  theatres  there  they  are  the 
exception.  In  Boston  they  are  the  rule;  they  all  wear 
tailor-made  suits;  they  all  carry  big  square  velvet  or  silk 
bags,  drawn  up  with  a  string,  on  their  anns.  During  the 
day  these  bags  are  filled  with  small  parcels,  doughnuts, 
tickets  for  Joe  Cook's  lecture,  remedies  for  nervous  affec- 
tions, tablets,  and  appointments  for  the  Adams  House. 


At  night  they  contain  opera-glasses,  night-keys,  smelling- 
bottles,  folding  fans,  and  night-caps.  Without  doubt  Bos- 
ton is  the  most  encouraging  city  for  a  plain  woman  to  strike 
in  the  United  States.  A  lady  who  eould  tramp  Fifth  Ave- 
nue for  a  month  without  a  soul  regarding  her  creates  a  pos- 
itive sensation  on  Tremont  Street. 

At  a  small  dinner  party  the  other  night,  where  the  two 
guests  of  honor  happened  to  be  a  Russian  lady  and  an  Eng- 
lishman, considerable  good-humored  banter  on  the  war- 
like attitude  of  their  countries  was  occasioned  by  the  hostess 
having  mischievously  placed  a  bronze  lion  and  a  silver  bear 
at  their  respective  covers.  The  rest  of  the  table  decora- 
tion was  en  regie  and  entirely  peaceful  and  gay  in  character. 
When  the  party  broke  up  the  bear  and  lion  changed  hands, 
being  mutually  regarded  as  souvenir  trophies  to  be  kept  in 
memory  of  a  most  charming  evening. 

One  evening  when  the  beautiful  Kau  Si,  daughter  of  a 
powerful  Chinese  mandarin,  was  assisting  at  the  grand 
feast  of  lanterns,  she  was  so  overcome  by  the  heat  that  she 
was  obliged  to  take  off  her  mask.  But  to  expose  her  face 
to  the  eyes  of  the  profane  and  vulgar  was  a  serious  offense 
against  the  law,  so,  holding  the  mask  as  closely  as  possible 
to  her  features,  she  rapidly  fluttered  it  to  give  herself  air, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  movement  still  concealed  her. 
The  other  ladies  present,  witnessing  this  hardy  but  charm- 
ing innovation,  imitated  it,  and  at  once  ten  thousand 
hands  were  fluttering  ten  thousand  masks.  Thus  the  fan 
was  evolved  and  took  the  place  of  the  mask. 


Mile.  Marie  Magnier,  who  lately  appeared  in  "  Prince 
Zilah"  in  Paris,  wore  successively  three  dresses,  which  are 
enthusiastically  described  asa"  poem  in  three  strophes— 
a  veritable  crescendo  of  elegance."  Her  dress  of  rose 
moire  in  the  first  act  struck  a  "  harmonious  note"  in  the 
gamut  of  attire,  which  her  "  delicious  Pompadour  cos- 
tume "  in  the  second  swelled  into  a  fuller  diapason ;  but 
the  grand  orchestral  crash  was  produced  by  the  "  united 
skirt  of  gray  nickel  satin  with  its  dazzling  border  of  gold 
embroidery  picked  out  with  steel  and  silver." 


MOVEMENTS    AND    WHEREABOUTS. 


Senator  and  Mrs.  Miller,  accompanied  by  Miss  Dora  Miller,  will 
arrive  here  to-day  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Romauldo  Pacheco  is  visiting  her  sister  in  Oakland,  and 
Miss  Mabel  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Volney  E.  Spaulding  at  the  Bella 
Vista.  About  the  first  of  May  they  will  go  to  Monterey  to  remain 
during  the  summer. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Collier  returns  from  an  extended  Eastern  trip  to-day. 
Next  month  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collier  will  go  to  Santa  Cruz  to  spend 
the  summer  season. 

Mrs.  Vandewater,  who  is  at  present  at  the  Bella  Vista,  will  leave 
soon  for  Soda  Bay,  where  she  will  pass  the  summer  season. 

Miss  Throckmorton  intends  to  remain  at  Santa  Cruz  during  the 
summer. 

Lord  and  Lady  Plunkett,  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  are  the  latest  ad- 
ditions in  the  way  of  nobility  to  our  circles. 

Hon.  Newton  Booth,  of  Sacramento,  left  this  city  on  Wednes- 
day for  a  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  John  \V.  Mackay  is  expected  here  in  a  few  days. 

Senator  John  P.Jones  arrived  here  from  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Thursday,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Kate  Bancroft  returned  to  the  city  yesterday,  after  an  ex- 
tended sojourn  in  Colorado  and  Utah. 

Mr.  John  W.  Taylor  returned  from  the  South  on  Wednesday. 

Miss  Emma  Nevada  left  for  Chicago  on  Tuesday,  being  accom- 
panied by  the  members  of  her  family.  Several  intimate  lady 
friends  went  up  as  far  as  Benicia  with  her. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Maynard,  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  Miss  Helen 
Houston,  departed  for  Honolulu  last  Wednesday,  to  be  absent 
about  six  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Fletcher  leave  for  Japan  to-day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hastings  are  in  Paris. 

Miss  Jennie  de  la  Montanya  has  been  entertaining  Miss  Susie  S. 
Smith,  of  Napa. 

Miss  May  Terry,  of  Sacramento,  who  has  been  the  guest  of  Miss 
May  Miller,  returned  home  on  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Balfour  and  family  left  for  Europe  on  Mon- 
day, via  the  Burlington  route. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa  came  over  from  Piedmont  last 
Monday,  to  pass  a  few  days  at  the  Palace. 

Miss  Mattie  A.  Belcher,  of  Marysville,  is  visiting  friends  in  this 
city. 

Mr.  Edgar  J.  De  Pue,  of  Sacramento,  was  in  the  city  Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  James  N.  Porter,  of  Sacramento,  have  been  guests 
at  the  Palace  for  several  days. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Ashe  came  up  from  Kern  County  on  Monday,  and  is 
stopping  at  the  Occidental. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan  are  at  present  in  Los  Angeles. 

Governor  George  Stoneman  returned  to  Sacramento  Tuesday. 

Miss  Sallie  Stetson,  who  has  been  traveling  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  the  past  two  weeks,  is  expected  home  next  week.  She 
has  visited  Santa  Barbara,  San  Diego,  Riverside,  Sierra  Madre, 
and  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Adams  left  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Dargie,  of  Oakland,  departed  for  Honolulu  last 
Wednesday,  on  a  short  visit. 

Mr.  Ariel  Lathrop,  with  a  party  of  Eastern  friends,  paid  a  visit 
to  Senator  Stanford's  Ranch  at  Vina  on  Wednesday. 

Mx.  W.  W.  Moreland,  of  Sacramento,  was  at  the  Grand  during 
the  early  part  of  the  week. 

Mr.  John  W.Twiggs  returned  from  New  Orleans  on  Wednes* 
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day,  after  a  prolonged  visit  there. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

There  has  been  organized  in  this  city,  by  the  U.  S.  Army  officers, 
"The  Military  Association  of  the  Pacific,"  with  the  following 
officers:  President,  Major-General  John  Pope;  Vice-Presidents, 
Colonel  A.  V.  Kautz,  Eighth  Infantry;  Lieutenant-Colonel H.  M. 
Lazelle,  Twenty-third  Infantry;  Major  R.  T.  Frank,  First  Artil- 
lery; Secretary  and  Treasurer,  First  Lieutenant  Adam  Slaker, 
First  Artilkry;  Executive  Committee,  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  M, 
Lazelle,  Captain  W.  L.  Haskin,  First  Artillery,  First  Lieutenant 
Edward  J.  McClernand,  Second  Cavalry.  The  object  is  the  inter- 
change of  ideas,  so  as  to  stimulate  exertion  and  encourage  study 
and  research. 

Lieutenant  David  A.  Hall,  U.  S.  N.,  and  wife,  are  stopping  at 
the  Grand  Hotel. 

Captain  Robert  H.  White,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Ensign  D.  P.  Menefee,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Colonel  A.  V.  Kautz,  U.  S.  A.,  was  at  the  Palaceduring  the  first 
of  the  week. 

Captain  P.  D.  Vroom,  U.  S.  A.,  is  a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Naval  Cadets  J.  D.  McDonald  and  John  B.  Starr,  U.  S.  N.,  have 
been  ordered  to  duty  on  board  the  receiving-ship  Independence 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Hartford  at  San  Francisco,  then  to  report 
for  duty  on  board  that  vessel. 

Assistant-Engineer  W.  P.  Creighton,  U.  S.  N.(  has  been  de- 


tached from  the  Lackawanna  and  ordered  to  duty  a 
Yard,  Mare  Island. 

The  Lackawanna  will  be  put  out  of  commission  on  M 

Ensign  George  F.  Ormsby,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordere 
porary  duty  on  board  the  receiving -ship  Independence. 

Lieutenant  George  M.  Stoney,  U.  S.  N.,  returned  trom  Olympia, 
W.  T.,  on'Sunday  last.  He  found  the  U.  S.  schooner  Earnest  un- 
suitable, and  will  probably  charter  a  vessel  to  carry  his  expedition 
north. 

Lieutenant  John  H.  Coffin,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Cadet  J.  B.  Starr,  U. 
S.  N.,  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Howard,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  here  yesterday  from  the 
East. 

Lieutenant  R.  F.  Ames,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Occidental. 

Captain  J.N.  Wheelan,  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  taken 
station  in  this  city. 

Second  Lieutenant  A.  L.  O'Brien,  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A  ,  is 
relieved  from  duty  at  the  Presidio,  having  been  granted  a  sick 
leave. 

Second  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Van  Deusen,  First  Artillery,  Alcatraz 
Island,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month,  with  per- 
mission to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  this  division. 

Light  Battery  K  will  proceed  on  a  march  of  instruction  on  Tune 
8,  18S5.  It  will  take  in  Haywards,  Martinez,  Benicia,  Napa  Val- 
ley, Calistoga,  Cloverdale,  Anderson  \  alley,  Cuftey's  Cove,  Gua- 
lala,  and  San  Quentin.  The  trip  will  consume  about  five  weeks. 
Surgeon  John  Brooks,  TJ.  S.  A.,  will  report  for  duty  as  medical 
officer  during  the  march.  Lieutenant  C.  L.  Best  Jr.,  R.  Q.  M., 
First  Artillery,  is  detailed  to  act  as  A.  A.  Q.  M.  and  A.  C.  S.  of 
command.  'Lieutenant  Thomas  L.  Casey  Jr.,  of  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, U.  S.  A.,  will  keep  the  itinerary  of  the  march.  Lieutenant 
F.  C.  Nichols,  Light  Battery  K,  First  Artillery,  will  remain  at  the 
Presidio  in  charge  of  battery  property. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  members  of  the  Friday  Cotillion  Club  announce  an  Easter 
German,  which  will  take  place  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall  next  Friday 
evening.  Extra  preparations  are  being  made  to  make  it  thoroughly 
successful  and  enjoyable,  and  every  member  of  the  club  is  expected 
to  be  present. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bowie  Jr.  gave  a  charming  dinner  party  last 
Saturday  evening,  at  their  residence,  1913  Clay  Street.  Covers 
were  laid  for  fifteen,  and  an  elaborate  menu  was  discussed. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Kate  Woods,  niece  of  Dr.  Woods,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  Lieutenant  Carl  Jungen,  U.  S.  N.,  is-announced  to  take 
place  Monday  evening  at  Grace  Church.  A  private  reception  will 
follow  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  aunt,  1012  Pine  Street.  The 
groom  is  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Carlisle  P.  Patterson  recently 
ordered  to  Alaska. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin  gave  one  of  her  pleasant  dinner  parties  last 
Tuesday  evening  at  her  Taylor  Street  residence.  There  were 
eighteen  at  table,  nine  ladies  and  nine  gentlemen,  each  of  whom 
received  respectively  a  beautiful  corsage  bouquet  or  boutonniere. 
Three  baskets  of  fragrant  roses  adorned  the  table,  and  the  menu 
cards  were  most  exquisite.  After  the  discussion  of  a  sumptuous 
dinner,  the  parlors  were  sought  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
was  pleasantly  passed  in  social  converse  and  music. 

Mr.  Peter  Donahue  gave  a  dinner  party  to  nine  friends  last 
Thursday  evening,  at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  The  menu  cards  were 
printed  on  a  miniature  imitation  hem-stitched  handkerchief.  Sev- 
eral pleasant  hours  were  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  dinner. 


The  Schmieden  Luncheon. 
A  delightful  lunch-party  was  given  by  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden 
last  Tuesday,  at  her  residence,  on  Post  and  Leavenworth  streets, 
Covers  were  laid  for  ten  at  one  o'clock,  and  the  table  was  beauti- 
fully adorned.  In  the  centre  was  a  wicker  basket  containing  white 
and  purple  lilacs,  and  at  either  end  were  crystal  receptacles  holding, 
respectively,  pansies  and  forget-me-nots.  At  each  cover  was  a 
small  hand-painted  easel,  attached  to  which  was  a  miniature  cup 
and  saucer  tilled  with  delicate  and  fragrant  Sowers.  A  most  en- 
joyable lunch  was  served,  lasting  until  three  o'clock,  when  all  ad- 
journed to  the  parlor.  Music  and  conversation  were  then  indulged 
in  until  the  hour  of  departure.  Those  present  were  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Hooker,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Montague,  Mrs. 
Wright,  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mrs.  Goodman,  Mrs.  Garness,  Miss 
Matie  Peters,  Miss  Nettie  Schmieden,  and  Mrs.  Schmieden. 

Van  Ness  Seminary. 
A  very  pleasant  affair  took  place  at  the  Van  Ness  Seminary  last 
Saturday  evening,  the  occasion  being  an  entertainment  given  in 
behalf  of  St.  Luke's  Church.  Among  the  pleasant  features  of  the 
evening  was  Minnie  John's  Wax  Works,  the  most  notable  of  which 
was  the  crying  baby  performed  by  Miss  Florence  Moulton,  for 
which  the  young  lady  deserves  much  praise.  There  were  also  many 
fine  recitations  and  songs,  and  the  evening  passed  away  very  pleas- 
antly. Some  of  the  young  ladies  present  were  Miss  Ada  Richards, 
Misses  Maud  and  Bessie  Younger,  Miss  Ada  Russell,  Miss  Clara 
Hughes,  Miss  Florence  Moulton,  Miss  Florence  Livingston,  and 
many  others,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen. 


Easter  Sunday. 
There  will  be  quite  an  elaborate  musical  programme  at  Trinity 
Church  on  Easter  Sunday.    The  choir  will  consist  of  fifty  voices, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ugo  Talbo.     The  programme  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ac  10 :  30  a.  m.  Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt  will  give  organ  voluntaries  lasting  until 
11  a.  M.,  when  the  regular  service  will  commence  by  the  full  choir  singing 
"  Jesus  Christ  U  Risen  To-day,"  after  which,  anthem,  "  Christ,  our  Passover  " 
(Dr.  Crotch);  "Te  Deum"  and  "Jubilate  "{Warren,  in  E  Sail;  solos  by  Miss 
Huddart,  Mrs.  Abbott,  MesSrs.  Talbo,  Stone,  and  Frillman:  Hymn,  "Old 
Hundred";  Holy  Communion  service;  "  Kyrie  Eleison"  (Mendelssohn); 
"Gloria  Tibi"  (Monk);  Introis  anthem  from  Handel's  "Messiah  ";  quartet, 
"Since  by  Man  Came  Death";  chorus,  "  By  Man  came  also  the  Resurrec- 
tion"; quartet,  "  For  as  in  Adam  all  Die  ";  chorus,  "Even  so  in  Christ"; 
sermon  by  Dr.  Beers;  offertory ;  solo,  "  Comfort  Ve  "  and  "Every  Valley™ 
("The  Messiah"),  Handel,  Mr.  Ugo  Talbo;  the  full  chorus  from  "The 
Messiah,"  "  Lift  up  Your  Hearts  ";  "  Sanctus,"  (Spohr) ;  and  "Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis  "  (Zeuncr). 

The  choir  at  Grace  Church,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  H. 
M.  Bosworth,  will  render  the  following  programme: 

Opening  anthem,  "  Crown  Him  Everlasting  King,"  Warren;  Proper  Anthem, 
"  Christ  our  Passover,"  D.  Back,  in  C;  "Glorias,"  Verdi.  Parker, and  Gounod, 
D.  Buck  (festival),  in  D;  "Te  Deum";  "  Benedktus,"  S.  P.  Warren,  in  C: 
hymn,  "  Jesus  Christ  is  Risen  To-day  " ;  "  Gloria  Tibi,"  Hullah  in  C :  hymn, 
"  All  Had  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name  " ;  offertory,  selections  from  "  Messiah," 
"The  people  that  walked  in  the  dark  now  have  seen  a  great  light!"  sung 
by  Signor  Campobello. 


Railway    Personals. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Goodman,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  and  Colonel  George 
Gray,  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  have  returned  from  the  rail- 
road conference  at  Denver,  Colorado. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Touzalin,  Vice-President  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  Dr.  J.  f.  Ransome,  chief  surveyor  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  road,  are  in  the  city  on  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  Charles  Walker,  ticket  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  road,  has 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  John  May,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  road,  is  his  successor. 

Captain  R.  M.  Spinney,  of  the  land  department  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  re  Railroad,  is  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Samel  Miller  and  Mr.  R.H.  Piatt  took  a  trip  through  Napa 
Valley  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Piatt,  Assistant  General-Superintendent  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad,  went  to  Sacramento  on  Monday,  to  meet 
the  Bond  party,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Yoscmitc  Valley. 
He  took  the  party  to  Senator  Stanford's  ranch,  at  Vina,  and  re- 
turned to  the  city  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Yerrington,  of  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  Railroad, 
has  been  a  guest  at  the  Palace  during  the  week. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    HISTORY    OF    ROLLER-SKATING. 

The  Third  Craze  of  the  Kind. 

Roller-skating  is  by  no  means  a  modern  amuse- 
ment. A  patent  for  a  roller-skate  was  issued  in 
France  in  1819.  From  that  time  to  the  year  1S63 
there  were  nine  patents  issued  for  roller-skates. 
Three  of  these  were  French,  three  English,  and 
three  American.  In  all  of  them  the  wheels  were 
set  in  fixed  sockets,  and  run  only  in  a  direction 
parallel  with  the  length  of  the  skate.  There  was 
some  variation  in  the  size  of  the  wheels,  and  their 
number  varied  from  two  to  five.  There  was  an 
attempt  to  adapt  them  to  the  capabilities  of  ice 
skates  by  varying  the  position  and  size  of  the 
wheels,  but  it  was  not  until  1863  that  any  success 
was  secured  in  making  roller-skates  with  which 
the  skater  could  make  all  the  motions  that  can  be 

Eerformed  on  ice  skates.  In  the  year  1863  James 
1.  Plimpton,  of  New  York,  patented  the  guida- 
ble  roller-skate.  This  was  a  radical  improvement 
in  attaching  the  runners  or  rollers  to  the  stock  or 
foot-stand  of  the  skate,  whereby  the  rollers  or 
runners  are  made  to  cant  by  the  rocking  of  the 
stock  or  foot-stand  so  as  to  facilitate  the  turning 
of  the  skate  on  the  ice  or  floor,  and  admit  of  the 
skater's  performing  with  ease  gyrations  or  revo- 
lutions without  testing  unduly  the  muscles  of  the 
foot  or  ankles.  Mr.  Plimpton  made  improve- 
ments on  his  own  invention,  which  were  patent- 
ed in  1865  and  iS66,  and  since  that  time  there 
have  been  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  forty-five 
patents  for  various  modifications  of  roller-skates, 
chiefly  in  England  and  America;  But  the  prac- 
tical roller-skate  of  to-day  is  substantially  an 
American  invention.  There  are  thousands  of 
persons  engaged  in  their  manufacture,  and  they 
have  been  introduced  about  all  over  the  globe. 

The  present  roller-skating  craze  is  by  no  means 
the  first.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  third.  There  was  a 
very  extensive  roller-skating  craze  in  this  country 
in  1S72,  when  there  were  many  skating  rinks  and 
many  thousand  skaters  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  some  places  almost  as  much  ex- 
citement over  it  as  there  is  now.  Roller-skating 
halls  were  established  in  New  York  by  Mr,  Plimp- 
ton as  long  ago  as  1865.  They  were  attended  by 
staid  and  orderly  people,  including  ministers,  dea- 
cons, and  church  members,  and  on  one  occasion 
the  good  folks  astonished  their  friends,  and,  in 
fact,  themselves,  by  skating  a  waltz  figure  during 
Lent.  They  did  not  awake  to  the  enormity  ol 
the  offense  until  some  of  the  newspapers  began  to 
write  them  up.  Roller-skating  was  extensively 
introduced  in  schools  and  continued  in  private 
social  circles  for  many  years  without  any  attempt 
to  make  the  skating  halls  the  resort  of  promis- 
cuous assemblages. 

In  1866  roller-skating  was  started  at  Newport, 
in  the  Atlantic  House,  and  for  several  years  was 
patronized  by  the  best  society.  The  large  dining- 
room  of  the  Atlantic  was  used  for  skating,  and 
clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  the  most  ex- 
emplary citizens  joined  in  the  sport. 

In  1876  a  considerable  number  of  leading  mem- 
bers of  New  York  society  were  interested  in  roller- 
skating.  The  Union  Club  members  were  promi- 
nent in  it.  Among  those  who  participated  were 
James  G.  Bennett,  M.  Douglas,  A,  Wright  San- 
ford,  Mr.  Howland,  Mr.  John  Jay,  M.  M.  Liv- 
ingston, and  others  equally  well  known.  They 
first  engaged  Lyric  Hall,  and  subsequently  Irving 
Hall,  and  ihe  attendance  was  very  select.  The 
public  was  not  admitted. 

The  first  absolutely  public  roller-skating  rink 
in  this  country  was  established  in  Cincinnati  in 
1867,  and  the  amusement  took  a  firm  hold  there. 
They  had  a  newspaper  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
roller-skating,  published  in  Cincinnati  in  1877, 
called  the  Skate  Roll.  At  that  time  the  rinks 
were  rigidly  conducted,  so  as  to  interest  the  most 
conservative  and  orderly  persons.  The  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  floor  also  were  such  as  would 
obviate  many  of  the  objections  to  the  modern 
skating  rinks. 

Mr.  Plimpton  had  his  skates  patented  in  Eng- 
land, and  about  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  roller- 
skating  craze  in  that  country  similar  to  that 
which  prevails  here  now,  with  the  exception  that 
it  was  started  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  in- 
teresting the  most  conservative  and  orderly 
people  and  making  it  a  reputable  amusement. 
There  were  at  one  time  about  four  hundred  places 
for  roller-skating  in  England.  Mr.  Plimpton  in- 
vested considerable  capital  in  the  enterprise,  and 
as  soon  as  he  became  successful  found  himself 
confronted  with  an  army  of  infringers.  He  fought 
about  two  dozen  of  these  infringers  in  the  law 
courts,  and  won  all  his  suits.  Roller-skating  in 
England  was  conducted  at  first  under  very  high 
social  auspices.  There  was  one  club  known  as 
the  Prince  Club,  which  consisted  entirely  of  titled 
personages  and  their  children.  The  suits  to  re- 
strain the  infringers  of  the  American  patents  at- 
tracted wide-spread  attention,  and  the  trials  were 
attended  by  great  crowds.  The  American  pat- 
entee was  denounced  as  a  monopolist.  His  law 
expenses  were  enormous.  Fabulous  stories  were 
told  of  his  profits,  and  he  undoubtedly  made  a 
great  deal  of  money  from  his  invention.  He  fore- 
saw the  objections  that  might  be  raised,  and  an- 
ticipated the  strongest  arguments  now  brought  to 
bear  against  the  skating-rinks.  The  rinks  that 
he  established  were  regulated  by  stringent  con- 
tracts, so  as  to  forestall  and  prevent  these  objec- 
tions. This  he  did  from  the  conviction  that,  as  a 
matter  of  enlightened  self-interest,  it  would  be 
most  profitable  to  make  roller-skating  respect- 
able. 

Mr.  Plimpton  has  had  considerable  litigation 
in  this  country  to  protect  his  invention.  His 
patents  expired  in  June,  1S83.  He  has  not,  how- 
ever, lost  his  interest  in  roller-skating,  but  depre- 
cates the  surroundings  that  have  now  been  con- 
nected with  it. — New  York  Sun. 


A  very  pretty  book  is  M.  Pougin's  "Diction- 
naire  du  Theatre,"  recently  published  in  Paris, 
and  there  is  a  pleasant  chapter  on  the  hitherto 
neglected  subject  of  theatrical  slang.  One  learns, 
for  instance,  that  the  French  equivalent  for  our 
"having  a  bit  of  fat"  is  "avoir  des  cotelettes," 
that  "  avoir  du  chien  "  is  to  have  "  plenty  of  go," 
and  that  "avoir  le  trac,""le  taff,"  "  le  taffetas." 
is  to  suffer  from  what  our  actors  call  stage  funk. 
In  bygone  days,  when  Charles  Kean  usedto  take 
the  company  of  the  Princess's  Theatre  to  perform 
before  royalty  in  the  Rubens  Room  at  Windsor 
Castle,  there  was  in  the  outset  prevalent  a  pecu- 
liar variety  of  the  "taff"  complaint  which  was 
known  as  "palace  funk."— London  Era, 


OFFICE-SEEKERS'    ODES. 

The  Putative  P.  M. 
I  want  to  be  a  P.  M.  ■ 

And  with  the  P.  M.'s  stand, 
An  ink-pad  on  my  table, 

A  stamper  in  my  hand ; 
And  there  before  the  letters 

I'll  work  with  glowing  face, 
And  thank  the  great  unterrified 

For  giving  me  the  place. 
I'll  drink  the  best  of  cocktails, 

I'll  take  in  all  the  shows, 
I'll  play  at  old  draw  poker 

Till  all  my  salary  goes. 

— Truckee  News. 


The  Good  Old  Democrat. 
Oh,  hand  me  down  my  spectacles — 

Oh,  hand  them  down  to  me, 
That  I  may  read  and  know  indeed 

If  our  good  Grover  C. 
Hath  bid  me  stand  at  his  right  hand, 

Where  I  have  longed  to  be. 
Oh,  hand  me  down  my  microscope — 

These  specs  ill  serveth  me; 
But  I  have  hope  the  microscope 

Will  give  me  power  to  see 
My  noble  name  where  lasting  fame 

Intended  it  should  be. 
Alas!  nor  specs,  nor  microscope, 

Nor  aught  availeth  me; 
My  name  is  missed  from  all  the  list, 

Where  it  should  surely  be! 
And  if,  ere  long,  affairs  go  wrong. 

The  blame's  with  Grover  C.l 

— Eugene  Field. 

The  Presidential  Wail. 
There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight, 

To  saints  immortal  given; 
No  blustering  days  nor  freezing  nights 

Burst  water  pipes  in  heaven. 
There  gentle  showers  and  sunny  skies 

Refresh  and  cheer  the  spirit, 
While  office -begging  tramps  and  spies 

Are  kept  from  coming  near  it. 
I  long  to  reach  that  peaceful  shore, 

Where  office  is  unknown; 
For  here  ten  thousand  wolves  or  more 
Are  fighting  for  each  bone. 
—  Grover  Cleveland  in  Chicago  Sun. 

♦ ■ 

Forever  "  On  File." 
Whene'er  a  patriot  intends 

To  serve  his  country,  heart  and  hand, 
His  way  to  Washington  he  wends, 
And  waits,  with  beaming  features  bland. 
His  heart  is  light, 

He- knows  no  care; 
He's  blithe  and  bright, 
And  walks  on  air, 
When  told,  with  a  seraphic  smile, 
"  Your  application  is  on  file." 
Day  after  day  he  gladly  waits, 

For  gilt-edged  hope's  his  guiding-star; 
Though  beggars  at  old  Dives'  gates 
Had  better  chance  than  he,  by  far. 
When  weeks  are  past, 
His  joy  has  ceased. 
"  When  will  my  fast 
Be  turned  to  feast?  " 
He  asks.    They  say,  with  sweetest  smile, 
"  Your  application  is  on  file." 
When  this  administration's  dead, 
And  to  another  one  gives  place; 
With  heavy  heart,  but  lighter  head, 
Will  he  his  fav'rite  phantom  chase. 
He'll  watch  and  wait, 

A  sad-eyed  sot, 
Outside  the  gate, 
But  enter  not. 
He'll  still  be  told,  with  that  same  smile, 
"  Your  application  is  on  file." 

— Morning  /ournal. 

"  We've  Got  Thar." 
[Scene — Washington  City,  Inauguration  Day.] 
The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast 
As  through  the  capital  streets  there  passed 
A  homely  man  with  a  radiant  face, 
Who  shouted  with  each  measured  pace, 

"  We've  got  thar!  " 
His  brow  was  arched,  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath; 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  thickened  tongue, 

"  We've  got  thar!  " 
In  gay  saloons  he  saw  the  light 
Of  mica  stoves  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
Around  him  rose  the  human  swell, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  the  yell, 

"We've  got  tharl " 
"  Go  slow,  old  man,"  the  policeman  said, 
"  The  station  bench  will  be  your  bed; 
You're  crowding  folks,  the  street  is  wide," 
And  loud  the  clarion  voice  replied, 

"  We've  got  thar!  " 
"  Oh,  stay,"  the  saloon  man  gently  said, 
"  And  take  a  drink  of  wine  that's  red." 
"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  "  I  bleeve  I  will," 
Then  rose  his  voice  both  loud  and  shrill, 

"  We've  got  tharl  " 
At  break  of  day,  when  homeward  bound, 
The  retiring  office-holder  found 
A  man  stretched  limply  in  his  track, 
Who  muttered,  lying  on  his  back, 

"  Weve  got  tharl  " 
He  shook  him  gently,  thumped  his  feet, 
'Till  echoes  rolled  through  silent  street; 
The  man  emitted  one  small  groan 
And  whispered  feebly,  "  We  re  at  home; 

"  We've  got  tharl  " 

— New  York  World. 

Know'st  thou  the  Land? 
Know'st  thou  the  land  where  fat  offices  grow? 
Where  big  salaries  run  and  the  spondulicks  flow? 
Where  no  cuts  can  occur,  and  the  tax-payers  all 
Rejoice  when  tax-caters  have  made  a  fresh  haul? 
Where  the  soft  winds  of  heaven  o'er  the  Public 

Treasury  blows, 
And  the  bar-rooms  are  full  of  smart  men  in  good 

clothes? 
Where  trade  dollars  are  coined  and  the  gold-bugs 

grow  rich, 
And    consciences    rarely  are    known    much    to 

twitch?      —Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


THE    INNER   MAN. 

A  regular  cooking  craze  exists  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  most  fashionable  circles.  Young  women 
are  infatuated  in  the  study  of  how  to  make  Irish 
stews,  and  the  greatest  belles  of  the  town  spend 
hours  before  pretty  little  toy  stoves  of  their  own, 
studying  the  mysteries  of  marmalade  and  mayon- 
naise. There  are  half  a  dozen  or  more  notable 
cooking  clubs  for  men  here,  some  of  which  have 
achieved  a  wide  reputation.  The  State  in  Schuyl- 
kill, as  it  is  called,  is  the  most  famous.  Lafay- 
ette undoubtedly  sat  at  its  board,  and  there  are 
traditions  afloat  of  how  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try, with  an  apron  on  and  his  sleeves  rolled  up, 
pared  potatoes  and  helped  make  soup  under  its 
roof.  Lately  the  club  celebrated  its  one  hundred 
and  fifty-second  anniversary.  It  owns  an  island 
in  the  river,  which,  in  the  formation  of  the  origi- 
nal Union,  was  left  as  a  joke  out  of  the  country, 
a  principality  in  itself,  and  it  is  called  the  State 
in  Schuylkill.  Every  member  has  to  don  a  pecul- 
iar costume  and  help  prepare  the  dinner  and  brew 
the  punch.  Every  applicant  for  membership 
must  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  cooking  before  he 
is  admitted.  The  Rabbit  Club  is  another  cook- 
ing organization,  and  there  are  a  number  more 
that  combine  fishing  and  rowing  with  the  art  of 
frying  and  broiling.  There  are  dozens  of  men  in 
the  Philadelphia  Club  who,  if  the  chef  does  not 
get  up  a  souffle"  to  suit  them,  can,  and  often  do,  go 
into  the  kitchen  and  cook  it  themselves.  Large 
sums  of  money  are  spent  for  dinners,  and  the  pri- 
vate dinners  of  some  of  the  old  banks  and  trust 
funds  are  exceedingly  elaborate  affairs.  A  dozen 
or  more  dining  clubs  have  sprung  up,  all  of  them 
unique.  The  Clover  Club,  for  instance,  makes  it 
a  point  to  invite  any  stranger  of  consequence  who 
happens  to  be  in  town  on  the  set  dates  of  its 
monthly  dinners.  The  result  is  that  governors, 
patent  medicine  men,  statesmen,  dentists,  editors, 
song  and  dance  men,  railroad  presidents,  actors, 
negro  minstrels— a  medley  of  the  most  surprising 
character — meet  around  its  festal  board.  Every 
one  is  expected  to  contribute  to  the  entertainment 
if  called  upon,  and  from  the  beginning  until  the 
ending  of  the  dinner  some  one  is  on  the  floor  sing- 
ing, dancing,  telling  a  story,  making  a  speech, 
doing  a  card:  trick,  or  amusing  the  company  in 
some  original  manner.  Actors  and  others  some- 
times come  in  disguises  and  kick  up  fictitious 
rows,  to  be  taken  out  by  mock  policemen.  Be- 
tween times  the  whole  company,  numbering  a 
hundred  or  more,  sing  comic  songs  and  click  their 
glasses  in  chorus.  Every  one  has  to  throw  off 
dignity  for  the  time  being,  and  no  one  is  safe  from 
jokes  and  interruption  while  speaking.  All  the 
leading  jewelry  stores  in  Philadelphia  display 
more  china  and  dinner-table  ware  than  anything 
else.  Men  are  employed  in  a  number  of  estab- 
lishments who  do  nothing  but  invent  novel  menu 
cards  and  favors  for  dinners.  Gold  and  silver  are 
frequently  used.  A  great  point  in  a  fashionable 
dinner  in  Philadelphia  is  to  have  a  present  or  fa- 
vor for  each  guest  that  will  be  fine  and  different 
from  anything  ever  seen  at  another  dinner.  Mrs. 
George  W.  Cbilds  set  a  table  for  twenty  guests  a 
few  weeks  ago,  on  which  the  decorations  in  china, 
silver,  and  gold  represented  an  expenditure  of 
sixty  thousand  dollars. 

Many  of  your  readers  no  doubt  have  eaten 
scotched  salmonn,  though  few,  I  trust,  have  ever 
been  witnesses  to  this  brutal  mode  of  preparing 
the  fish  for  dinner.  It  is  quite  common  in  Eng- 
land; but  in  this  country,  1  am  told,  it  is  more 
frequently  resorted  than  is  generally  thought  to 
be  the  case.  If  so,  it  would  be  a  proper  subject 
of  investigation  by  Mr.  Bergh's  and  similar  soci- 
eties. There  is  here  a  set  of  young  men  which, 
even  in  New  York,  would  pass  for  fast.  They 
spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  devising  new 
means  to  gratify  their  palates.  One  of  them,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  Europe,  had  there  seen 
the  scotching  of  a  salmon,  and  he  forthwith  de- 
cided to  show  some  of  his  friends  here  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  process.  It  requires  a  live 
fish.  To  get  it  he  sent  to  Canada.  A  splendid 
fellow,  weighing  about  twenty  pounds,  was 
caught  for  him  in  the  Restigouche  River,  packed 
in  a  water-tight  tub,  and  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton. I  would  not  dare  to  say  what  it  cost  to 
send  the  fish  here.  It  was  certainly  not  less  than 
five  dollars  a  pound.  The  most  elaborate  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  to  do  justice  to  the  process 
of  cooking  it.  A  dozen  or  more  of  the  young 
man's  boon  companions  were  invited  to  witness 
the  process.  At  the  proper  time  all  assembled  in 
the  kitchen,  into  which  the  tub  containing  the 
salmon  had  been  carried.  On  the  range  stood  a 
copper  boiler,  imported  from  England  for  the  pur- 
pose. Its  inner  side  was  lined  at  regular  inter- 
vals with  blades  of  steel,  sharp  as  knives.  The 
young  man  at  once  assumed  direction  of  matters. 
Cold  water  was  put,  by  his  orders,  into  the  boiler 
on  the  range,  and  the  salmon's  quarters  changed 
from  the  tub  to  the  boiler.  It  took  three  men  to 
manage  the  salmon.  As  soon  as  this  was  done, 
fires  were  built  under  the  range,  and  the  fish  was 
slowly  boiled  to  death.  Of  course,  as  the  water 
got  warmer  and  warmer,  he  would  plunge  about 
more  and  more.  With  every  movement  be  made 
his  body  came  in  contact  with  the  knives,  aud  be 
ripped  open.  It  was  nearly  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  before  the  fish  was  dead,  and  a  full  hour  be- 
fore it  was  fit  to  be  served.  One  of  the  young 
men,  in  relating  the  story  to  me,  said:  "  It  was  a 
disgusting  sight,  I  tell  you;  it  made  me  almost 
sick;  and  if  I  had  not  feared  it  would  offend  the 
host  I  would  have  refused  to  eat  of  the  dish.  It 
was,  though,  the  best  salmon  I  ever  tasted.  You 
see  the  scotching  takes  out  all  the  milk,  which  is  so 
objectionable  in  fish  when  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  old,  pufls  out  the  flesh  and  makes  it  light, 
and  you  get  at  the  same  time  all  the  good  quali- 
ties inherent  in  fresh  fish.  It  looks,  when  done, 
almost  like  pop-corn."  He  added,  laughingly : 
"There  ought  to  be  some  punishment  provided 
for  people  who  delight  in  such  cruelty  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  their  stomach.  The  line  used 
to  be  drawn  at  the  scaling  of  live  fish  and  the 
skinning  of  live  eels;  but  'scotching'  salmon, 
you  will  admit,  isworse  than  either."—  IV ashing- 
ton  Corr.  N.  Y.  'Jribune. 

In  Sicily  and  Calabria  I  usually  paid,  at  the 
roadside  or  village  "osterias,"  an  equivalent  to 
one  halfpenny  fur  a  glass  or  tumbler  holding 
nearly  half  a  pint  of  common  wine — thin,  but 
genuine.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  less  than  one 
shilling  per  gallon,  or  twopence  per  bottle,  and 


included  the  cost  of  barreling,  storage,  and  inn- 
keeper's profit  on  retailing.  In  the  luxuriant 
wine-growing  regions  of  Spain,  a  traveler,  halt- 
ing at  a  railway  refreshment  station  and  buying 
one  of  the  sausage  sandwiches  that  there  prevail, 
is  allowed  to  help  himself  to  wine  to  drink  on 
the  spot  without  charge,  but  if  he  fills  his  flask 
to  carry  away,  he  is  subjected  to  an  extra  charge 
of  one  halfpenny.  It  is  well  known  to  all  con- 
cerned that  at  vintage  time  of  fairly  good  sea- 
sons, in  all  countries  where  the  grape  grows 
freely,  a  good  cask  is  worth  more  tnan  the  new 
wine  it  contains  when  filled;  that  much  wine  is 
wasted  from  lack  of  vessels,  and  anybody  send- 
ing two  good  empty  casks  toavignerun  can  have 
one  of  tnem  filled  in  exchange  for  the  other. 
Those  who  desire  further  illustrations  and  verifi- 
cation should  ask  their  friends — outside  of  the 
trade— who  have  traveled  in  southern  wine  coun- 
tries, and  know  the  language  and  something 
more  of  the  country  than  is  to  be  learned  by  be- 
ing simply  transferred  from  one  hotel  to  another 
under  the  guidance  of  couriers,  cicerones,  valets 
de  place,  and  other  flunkies.  Wine  merchants 
are  "  men  of  business." — Front  "The  Chemistry 
of  Cookery"  by  W,  Mattieu  Williams,  in  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly. 

It  is  not  as  generally  understood  as  it  should 
be  that  oysters  have  medicinal  qualities  of  a  high 
order.  Ihey  are  not  only  nutritious,  but  whole- 
some, especially  in  cases  of  indigestion.  It  is 
said  "there  is  no  other  alimentary  substance,  not 
even  excepting  bread,  that  does  not  produce  in- 
digestion under  certain  circumstances;  but  oys- 
ters, never."  Oyster  juice  promotes  digestion. 
By  taking  oysters  daily,  indigestion,  supposed  to 
be  almost  incurable,  has  been  cured ;  in  fact,  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  healthful 
articles  of  food  known  to  man.  Invalids,  who 
have  found  all  other  kinds  of  food  disagree  with 
them,  frequently  discover  in  the  oyster  the  re- 
quired aliment.  Raw  oysters  are  highly  recom- 
mended for  hoarseness.  Many  of  the  leading  vocal- 
ists use  them  regularly  before  concertsand  operas; 
but  their  strongest  recommendation  is  the  remark- 
ably wholesome  influence  exerted  upon  the  diges- 
tive organs. 

Patti  and  Nevada. 

Adelina  Patti  and  Emma  Nevada  are  to-day  the 
queens  of  the  lyric  stage  by  reason  of  their  rare 
gifts,  nature,  and  their  skillful  application  to  art. 
Their  great  genius  is  shown  as  much  in  their 
charming  appearance  as  in  their  divine  voices. 
They  render  their  elegant  figures  doubly  attract- 
ive by  wearing  perfect-fitting  corsets  and  graceful 
bustles.  Freud  &  Sons  are  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  introducing  the  Patti  and  Nevada  corsets  and 
bustles,  and  now  have  a  full  assortment  at  their 
large  establishment  so  centrally  located  at  Nos. 
742  and  744  Market  and  10  and  12  Dupont  streets. 
Freud's  Corset  House  closes  daily  at  6  p.  M.,  ex- 
cept on  Saturdays.  No  lady  should  fail  to  exam- 
ine these  new  and  beautiful  styles. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

English,  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  children.  1222  Pine  St. 


EDGAR   S.    KELLEY 

Will  receive  pupils  in 

Piano  and  Organ  Playing,  and  Harmony, 
<  ouiiierpoiiit,  and  tue  higher  branches 
of  Musical  Composition. 

1402   Bush  Street,  or  address  care  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 


IKSTITDTE    OF  TELEGRAPH!*. 

Day  and  Evening. 

Thorough  instruction  guaranteed  by  a  practical  operator. 
Room  241  Phelan  Building,  Market  and  Dupout  Streets, 
San  Francisco. 


Friif.  DE  Fll.IPPE  continue-;  to  give  personal_ in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  Frcncli,  by  liis  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  "Unique"  method  of  ac- 
quiring foreign  languages,  w  here  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals 
free  to  scholars.     Apply  from  to  to*ii,  3*  5-  or  8  to  9  P.  m. 


21  Tost  St., 

San  Francisco 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship  a*o 
Telegraphy. 

F.  r.  llEALD,  rr*»1deuL  C  8.  II ILEY,  Secretary. 

fg'sfc.VD  FOR  CIRCULAR-.*! 


Apollinaris 


theQUEENof 


TABLE 

WATERS 


"Its  purity   offers    the    best    security 
against  the  dangers  which  are  common  to 
most  of  the  ordinary  drinking  waters." 
London  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL   SALE,    lO   MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &•  Mill.  Wat.  Dialers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

For  miIo  by  A.  F.  EVANS  A  CO. 

No.  16  Front  Street,  San  Franclaeo. 
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IS 


C.  P.  R.  R. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at, 
SAM  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

(for) 


J8.0J    A. 

8.00  A. 

•4.00  p. 

7-3°  *•• 

7.30  A. 

*3-3<>  '• 
8. 00  A. 

4.00  p. 
*5-oo  p. 
8.00  A. 
3.30  p. 
7.00  p. 

XO.OO  A. 
3.OO  P. 
7.OO  P. 
7.30  A. 
8.00    A. 

7-3°  A- 
3.00  p. 
4.00  P. 
*4-oo  p. 

8.00  A. 
t IO.OO  A. 
3.OO  P- 
8. CO  A. 
•0.33   A. 

^3-3°  P- 
*9-3Q  A. 


From  March  25,  1885. 


.Byron 

.CaUstoga  and  Napa. . 


.Colfax 

.Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland. 

.  Gait  vta  Martinez 

.  lone  via  Livermore 

.Knight's  Landing 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton  . . . . , 

.Martinez 

Mojave,  Deming,  (Express 

El  Pass,  and  East  ,  Emigrant  - 

.Niles  and  Hay  wards 

Ogden  and  East  I  Express , 

'*         "         "     \  Emigrant  ... . 

.  Red  Bluff  via  Marysville 

.  Sacramento  via  Livermore 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

*'  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers 

.  San  J  ose ■ 


.Stockton  via  Livermore.. 

"        via  Martinez  .. . 

"         via  Martinez  . .. 
.Tulare  and  Fresno 


ARRIVE 

(from) 


J6.io  p 

*IO-IO   A 

6.1 
5-4°  P 
6.40  P 
'10.40  A 
5.40  P 

IO.IO  A. 

•8.40   A 

6.1 


3-40 

I I. IO  A 
9.4O  A 
5.4O  P 
5.40  P 
6.40  V 

ir .10  A. 

10.10  A. 

*6.oo  A, 

•3-40  p 

$3-4°  P 
9.40  A 
5.40  p 
•7.10  P 
'10.40  A 
•7.10  P 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

To   EAST  OAKLAND  — *6.oo,  *6-30,   7.00,   7.30,  8.00, 

6.30!    9. GO,    9.33,    IO.OO,    IO.3O1    II.OO,    11.30,     12. CO,     12.30, 

i. oc,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5,00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  g.oo,  10.00,    11.00,  *i2.oo. 

Tj  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oc,  *6-30,  *7-°°.  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3^30,  *4-oo,  *4-30,  '5.00,  '5.30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  g.co. 

Tj   FRUIT  VALE    (via  Alameda)  —  "9.30  a.  m.,  6.30, 

tll.OO,  *I2.O0    P.  M. 

To   ALAMEDA— *6.oo,   *fi.3o,   7-00.   *7-3°>    8.00,    *8.3o, 

G.OO,    9.30,  10. OC,  (10.30,    II.OO,  tll.30,  I2.CO,  )l2.30,  I.OO, 

J1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  fi.oo,  6.30, 
7.00,   S-0O1   9.00,   IO.OO,   II.OO,  *I2.CO. 

To  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  •6.30,  7.00,  "7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
g.oo,  tg-30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  $11.30,  12.0a,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7-co,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,    11.00,    *I2.00. 

Tj  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '0.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  t8.oo, 
"8.30,5.00,  ia.oo,  ii.oo,  ti.oa,  2. co,  3.00,  4.00,  *4'3°i 
5.00,  *i-3o,  6.00,  ""d.jo,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  dally. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *6.S3,  -7.23,  *7.S3»  *&-*3 
•8.53«    *9-23.  *io.2i,   *4-23»   N-53.    *5-23.   *S«53i    *o-23t 

From  FRUIT9VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.iS,  *S-45.  to.45, 
9.15,  *3.iS« 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s .30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  ii.oo,  11.30,  12. os, 
12.30,  1,00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7-00,  7-57,  8-57.  9-57.  i°-57- 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 
East  Oakland. 

From  ALAMEDA — *5.22,  '5.52,  *6.22,  6.52,  '7.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  $10,32,  IO.52,  til. 22,  II.S2,  tl2.22, 
12.52,  tl-22,  I.52,  3.52,3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    8.52,    9.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *s- 15.  *5-45.  *°-i5.  °'45>  *7-*5>  7-45, 

•8.15,    8.45,   t9-i5.    9-45.     tio.15.    10.45,    tn-15.    "-45. 

12.45.  r-45»  2.45.  3-45.  *J'I5j  4-45.  5-15.  5-45.  6-15.   0.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  g.45,  IQ.45- 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5.45»    *fi.i5.    6-45.    *7-*5. 

7'45.  8.45.    t9-i5,    9-45.    i°'45>    t«.45,    »-45.   2.45,  3.45, 

4-45.  *5'*S»  5-45.  *0-»5.  6-45.  *7-i5' 


Creek  Route. 

From  SAN   FRANCISCO— *7-i5.  9-i5.  "-^S.  «5i  3-*5» 

5.15. 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  «-'5i  a-*5i  4-*5« 


'  Sundays  excepted. 


{Sundays  only. 


'Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F„ 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


THE    UIVIVERSAJL     FAVORITE! 

Tine  lisht-runnlng 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offhr, 
which  is  equivalent  to  three 
months'  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  St. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel,  S.  F. 


JOHN    GASH, 
ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.   Take  elevator. 


MAGNETIC. 


MRS.  DR.  BEIGUXE  has  removed  to  618  EDDY 
STREET.    Galvanic  Healer— Natural  Battery. 

Diagnosis  without  questioning.     Hours,   1  to  4:  Ladies 
and  Children  only. 


IHEDINGEE  &  CONARD  GO'S 

BEAPTIFUX  EVEB-BLOOML>G 

ROSES 


5  Splendid  Varieties,  uour  cltnire  aU  labeled,  for 
31;  12  for  82;  35forS5;  100  for  812.  Also 

OTHER  VARIETIES  9.3.S  ID  FOR  fit 

according  to  value.  SendforourNewGuidej76pp 
elegantly  ill  us.  and  choose  from  over  500  finest  aorta 
Address,  THE  DINfiEE  <fc  CONARD  CO., 
Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,.Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


BROAD  GAUGE. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco  : 


MENC1NC  Nov.  16,  1884. 


t    6.50  A.M. 

8.30  A.M. 

IO.4O  A.M. 

*  3.3O  P.M. 
4.3O  P.M. 

*  5.15  P.M. 
6.3O  P.M. 


8.30  A.M. 
IO.4O  A.M. 
•3.30   P.M. 

4.30    P.M. 


IO.4O   A.M. 
*3-30    P.M. 


IO.4O   A.M. 
1    3.30   P.M. 


IO.40    A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 


..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and. 
— -  .  Menlo  Park — 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
...Principal Way  Stations... 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
..  .Salinas,  and  Monterey... 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


Watson  ville 

Aptos,  Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
and  Santa  Cruz 


s.  F. 


35  a.m. 

10    A.M. 
03    A.M. 

02  A.M. 

36  P.M. 

03  P.M. 
08   P.M. 


5.03  A.M. 

7.02  A.M. 

5.36  P.M. 

5.o8  P.M. 


6.08   P.M. 


10.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |      6.08  p.m. 


*  Sundays  excepted,     t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnisned  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  A.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Pa- 
raiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

For  Sundays  only— Sold  Sunday  Morning,  good  for 

return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy,  San 

Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
For   Saturday,  Sunday,  and    Monday — Sold  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  only;  good   for  return  until   fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 
Tickst  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  TUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SAUCELITO— SAN  RAFAEL— SAX  QCEXTIN, 
via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TI7IE   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  November  17,  1884, 

and  cntil  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

g.oo,  11.30  a.  m.,  3.45,  5.15  P.  m. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  a.  m,,  1.30,  5.00  P.  m.     To  Sauce- 

lito  only,  11.30  A.  M, 

Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.45  p.  M. 


From   SAN   RAFAEL   (week  days)— 7.45,    9.00   a.  m., 
"•15.  3'35»  P-  "• 
(Sundays) — 7.55,  10.00  a.  m.,  12.00  m.,  3.15,  5.00  p.  m. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 8.i<-,  9.3o  a.m.,  1.00 

4.15  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.30,  10.35  *-•  M-i  «-3°i  3-5o,  5.40  P.  m. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  2.13  p.  m. 


11.30  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  S.  F.  at  1.30  p.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for   Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey  s 
Cove,   Navarro,  Mendocino,  and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO   MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday :    Fairfax,   $1 ;    Camp  Taylor,  $2 ;   Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Piont 

Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  6.40  p.  M. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.75  ;  Point  Reyes,  $2. 
F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  408   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


VOLUMES    1    TO    XV,    IMLCSIVE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  1m  Fire  and 
Earthquake-proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  tbe  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels,  ttoests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  rettan- 
rant  Is  the  Finest  In  the  dry, 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COM  FAN  V 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  2   O'clock    P.  M,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers   for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1885.  From  San  Francisco 

San  Pablo Thursday,  April  16th 

Oceanic Tuesday,  April  28th 

Arabic Saturday,  May  9th 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gbo.  H.  Rick,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  203 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

<Ity  of  Peking April  4 

*  it  5  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  May  21 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.    Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
San  Jose April  15 

At  four  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZANILLO,  and  ACA' 
PULCO,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA  and  LA  LIB- 
ERTAD,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports. 

For  AUCKLAND  and   SYDNEY,  calling  at    HONO- 
LULU. 

City  of  Sydney April  n,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m 

-    Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows: 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  A.  M.,  on  April  8th,  16th,  and  24th,  and  May 
2d,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter.  The  last  steamer  of 
each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Compa- 
ny's steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— A.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  h. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgombhv  Stbket. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  C,  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
E.  L.  G.  STEELE  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  810  SANSOME  STREET 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.    Telephoue  No.  5137. 

COWEN,   PORTER  &  CO. 

FUNERAL    DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Church,     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.  COWEN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  I.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE     NEVADA 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Pa lii- up   Capitals 13,000,000  in  Gold, 

DIRECTORS. 

James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  i 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital _ 93,000,000 

William  Alvosd  — President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jb Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  Tork,  Agency  of  tne  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremon  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  1 11  ion  National  Bank;  St, 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  London, 
N.  31.  Rothschild  A  Sons;  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand; 
China,  Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo* 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shane* 
hai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


South   British    and   National    Fire 

and  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders. 
The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capital,  $ic,3co,toc. 
The  Standard  Marine  Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverpool.     Capital,  $5, 00c, 000. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
-  213 — 215  Sansome  Street- 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.    Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery   Streets  (Safe   Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 


COMMERCIAL     ISSURASCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIBE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  Sao  Francisco  (Sat. 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

HOME  MITIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

No.  316  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  np  In  Gold) (300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,1884 750,478  18 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

HUTCHINSON    &    MASS, 

INSCBASCE  AGENCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 

E.'pL'fCaKKXokth,   1  Special  Agents  and  Adinsters. 


NATIONAL    ASSURANCE    COM- 
PANY   OF    IRELASD. 

ESTABLISHED A.  D.  1822 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,000 

H.  M.  SEWHAEE  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
OtHee,  309  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

-^FOR— — 

Gardens,  Mills,  Mines,  A  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

CUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 
MASUFACTURISC  CO. 


Carbolfzed  Rnboer  Hose,  Standard  (Maltese 
Cross)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hose 
Rubber  Hose  (Competition),  Suction  Hose 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine Hose,  carbollzed  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

V  A 1. VI :.s.  GASKETS,  ETC.,  JIAlll;  TO  OBItEB 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHS  W.  TAYLOR,  •  -  -  Manager. 

No.  15  First  Street,  near  Market. 


H.  M.  NEWHAEE  &  CO. 

General  Shipping  and  Commission 

MERCHANTS, 

•09  Suwme  St,  San  mnelteo,  caL 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


*emm&m% 


A  long,  strong,  steady,  sustained  month  of 
opera,  with  the  Holy  Week  tacked  on  to  the  end 
of  it,  is  enough  to  discourage  any  community  of 
theatres.  They  have  pulled  pluckily  up-hill 
against  so  adverse  a  stroke  of  luck,  but  it  was 
only  with  the  departure  of  the  Nevada  car,  the 
very  last  tag  of  the  opera  season,  that  people  be- 
gan to  remember  that  there  were  any  theatres, 
and  that  the  puMic  eye  fixed  itself  once  more 
with  its  normal  intensity  upon  Charley  Reed. 

At  any  other  time  "  Storm  -Beaten,1'  wilh  its 
strong,  suggestive  name,  its  homely,  tender,  oft- 
told  story,  and  the  remarkable  excellence  of  its 
cast,  would  have  had  a  run  equal,  at  least,  to  that 
of  "  The  Shadows  of  a  Great  City."  In  the  long 
annals  of  Time,  family  feuds  have  been  the  text- 
ure of  many  and  many  a  romance.  There  is  no 
man  whom  a  girl  will  love  so  cordially  as  the  son 
of  her  father's  enemy.  There  is  no  woman  upon 
whom  a  man's  eye  will  light  so  quickly  as  the  wom- 
an upon  whom  he  is  forbidden  to  look.  Therefore, 
there  is  little  that  is  new  in  the  feud  between  the 
Orchardsons  and  Christiansons  of  Buchanan's 
story.  Any  one  attempting  to  relate  the  plot 
will  find  much  of  the  pathos  taken  out  of  it  by 
the  spluttering  he  will  make  in  his  struggles  with 
the  extraordinary  surnames  of  the  warring  fami- 
lies; but  they  are  rather  well-looking  names,  writ- 
ten down,  and  do  not  recur  frequently  enough  in 
the  play  to  be  amusing. 

Notwithstanding  the  sullen  fires  of  hate,  and 
oaths  of  vengeance,  and  the  darkling  of  a  young 
girl's  life,  the  first  two  or  three  acts  are  quite  pas- 
toral in  their  simplicity.  What  with  the  village 
clown,  and  the  village  belle,  and  a  May-pole,  and 
a  May-queen  in  the  humble  white  cotton  frock, 
crowned  with  May  roses — what  with  its  farm- 
kitchen,  and  its  manor-garden,  and  its  strolling 
preacher — there  is  quite  a  breath  of  rural  England 
in  it  all.  Then  there  is  a  quaint  homeliness  in 
the  phraseology,  and  an  ancient  fashion  in  the 
costuming,  which  help  to  eftace  the  comraon- 
placeness  of  the  story.  It  is  only  when  it  is  taken 
up  into  the  "  realms  of  the  Boreal  pole  "  that  the 
action  becoms  exciting  and  melodramatic,  and 
that  the  gods  rise  to  it  wilh  the  long  shrill  whis- 
tle of  upper-tier  appreciation.  The  Arctic  is  a 
peculiarly  interesting  region  just  now,  while  the 
horrors  of  that  "hell  of  ices,"  as  Buchanan  him- 
self graphically  expresses  it,  are  fresh  in  our 
minds. 

Owing  to  some  difficulties  of  setting,  the  ice- 
scenes  have  been  much  curtailed  since  the  first 
night,  and  the  Greely  survivors,  who  have  now 
become  as  numerous  as  Washington's  nurses,  are 
left  out;  but  the  story,  except  for  a  slight  dis- 
iointedness  in  its  last  part,  does  not  suffer  serious- 
ly for  the  omission.  Christian  Christianson 
relates  the  missing  chapter,  and  the  chime  of  mar- 
riage-bells restores  the  harmony. 

McKee  Rankin's  Christian  Christianson  has  a 
peculiar  interest,  in  that  it  is  not  at  all  stagey. 
It  reveals  most  plainly  how  very  unlike  real  men 
melodramatic  heroes  are.  There  is  no  trace  in 
this  Christian  even  of  stage  elocution.  He  is 
natural  in  everything,  and  the  art  of  being  nat- 
ural is  so  very  rare  that  it  is  quite  striking.  He 
is  a  big,  honest-hearted  countryman  at  first,  with 
none  of  the  bumptiously  assumed  rurality  so  fa- 
miliar in  parts  of  this  kind.  Consistent  in  his 
ever-present  hatred  of  his  enemy,  he  has  a  strong, 
protecting  fondness  for  his  sister,  which  insinu- 
ates itselt  rather  than  is  spoken,  and  loves  Pris- 
cilla  half- shamefacedly,  as  a  rural  lover  might; 
but  he  speaks  up  as  a  brave  lover  resolved  to  win, 
swears  his  oath  of  vengeance  over  his  sister's  in- 
sensible body  without  engrafting  any  elocution- 
ary elegance  upon  it,  prays  in  his  despair  as  a  real 
man  might  pray,  and  meets  his  foe  in  the  hour  of 
his  extremity  with  only  so  much  of  melodrama  as 
the  playwright  himself  has  put  in  the  situation. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  naturalness  of  its  playing  through- 
out that  makes  one  follow  it  with  a  more  tense 
and  vivid  interest  than  is  usually  accorded  to 
melodrama,  and  without  the  ready  laugh  which 
usually  rises  to  the  overstrain  of  probability,  and 
which  the  author  has  not  left  lacking  even  here. 

Mrs.  Rankin  also  is  charmingly  natural  and 
simple  as  Priscilla  Sefton,  who  threatened  in  the 
first  act  to  be  a  Quaker  maiden,  although  her 
speech  was  not  garnished  with  any  "thees"and 
u  thous,"  but  broke  out  in  the  second  act  in  a 
wine-colored  gown,  with  that  last  deformity  of 
worldly  vanity — a  trail— and  so  dispelled  the 
Quaker  fancy.  The  charm  of  Priscilla  Sefton  is 
her  tranquillity,  and  a  peculiar  knack  of  speaking 
the  truth— truth  which  in  the  play  always  results 
in  the  discomfiture  of  the  villain. 

It  was  positively  a  relief  to  see  Lewis  Morrison 
restored  to  his  normal  stage  line  as  a  villain. 
Whatever  his  sentiments  may  be,  his  face  is 
against  him  as  a  virtuous  young  hero,  and  he 
plays  this  villain  so  very  well,  with  just  that 
dash  of  frivolous  nature  which  prevents  such  a 
man  from  realizing  that  his  folly  is  a  crime, 
and  makes  his  jaunty  indifference  madden  the 
woman  he  has  wronged. 

Isabel  Morris,  who  has  quite  charmed  every- 
body since  she  came  by  her  graceful,  pleasant 
manner,  which  had  yet  always  a  touch  of  precis- 
ion in  it,  parted  with  her  pretty  precision  for 
once,  and  played  Kate  Orchardson  with  a  pathos 
which  was  very  genuine.  She,  too,  was  quite 
like  a  real  country  girl  in  rural  England — in  the 
cotton  simplicity  of  her  attire,  in  her  knot  of 
natural  hair  without  any  beautifying  stage-wig, 
in  the  honest  thickness  of  her  white  cotton  May- 
frock,  and  in  the  unalloyed  naturalness  of  her 
grief.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  playwright  that  there 
is  a  long-drawn  interview  with  the  blind  preacher, 
Mordaunt,  as  thejpreacher  is  a  parson  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind,  with  the  long,  droning  inflections 
of  the  pulpit  of  the  past, 


The  great  scene  of  the  play  is,  or  is  intended  to 
be,  the  meeting  upon  the  ice-island  of  two  sworn 
enemies,  each  of  whom  has  attempted  the  other's 
life.  A  strange,  wild  idea  to  bring  these  two 
storm-beaten  wretches  together  on  the  bleakest 
foothold  in  the  sea.  The  horror  of  it  ought  to 
have  been  penetrating,  but  it  was  not.  Lewis 
Morrison  rather  took  the  gravity  out  of  the  occa- 
sion by  skipping  in  over  the  slippery  ice-crags 
like  an  agile  chamois-hunter  on  the  Alps,  orna- 
mented with  a  ragged  beard  at  least  a  foot  long, 
while  Christian  Christianson  had  not  managed 
to  grow  anything  more  than  a  not  beautiful  stub- 
ble. As  people  of  the  least  mathematical  turn  of 
mind  are  always  computing  time  in  an  audience, 
these  trifles  are  upse  ting.  Furthermore,  people 
felt  defrauded  of  the  omitted  ice-scene,  there  only 
being  enough  in  the  first  to  chill  them.  Never- 
theless, "  Storm-Beaten  "  would  have  been  one 
of  the  successes  of  the  season  if  Mapleson  had 
not  interfered. 

On  next  Monday  evening  C.  B.  Bishop  will 
bring  his  smiling,  rotund  countenance  before  the 
public  again,  in  a  dual  role,  in  the  comedy  of 
"  Twins,"  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  amusing  of 
the  late  large  crop  of  kindred  comedies. 

The  following  week  Madame  Ristori  will  re- 
open the  California  Theatre  wilh  what  will  pro- 
bably be  a  very  unsuccessful  engagement.  But 
the  old  proverb  says  "a  bad  beginning  makes  a 
good  end."  Betsy  B. 


As  amateurs  are  always  ready  to  close  any 
breach  in  the  amusement  world,  the  charitable 
ladies  of  Oakland  have  resolved  to  utilize  local 
talent  in  the  cause  of  charity,  and  send  this  man- 
ifesto: "On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  7th 
and  Sth  of  April,  an  entertainment  will  be  given 
in  Cavalry  Hall,  in  aid  of  the  Homoeopathic 
Hospital.  Mrs.  I.  L.  Requa  and  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Booth,  of  Piedmont,  have  volunteered  to  provide 
the  first  evening's  amusement,  and  the  following 
ladies  and  gentlemen  have  very  kindly  consented 
to  give  their  assistance:  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson, 
Miss  Emma  Duff,  Mile.  Camille  de  Smith,  Mrs. 
Oliver  P.  Evans,  Signor  and  Signora  Villani  (of 
the  Italian  opera),  Mr.  Mark  Requa,  and  Maestro 
Galvani  (one  of  the  first  musical  directors  of  Italy 
and  South  America).  Mrs.  Edgerton,  whose  tal- 
ent is  well  known  and  much  admired  here,  will 
give  several  good  recitations."  On  the  second 
evening  a  company  of  amateurs,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mrs.  H.  P.  Livermore,  will  produce 
a  farce  at  the  same  hall.  They  have  selected  that 
most  amusing  sketch  with  which  W.  D.  Howells 
convulsed  Christmas  readars  last  year  in  Har- 
ters's  Weeklv,  "  The  Sleeping-Car. "  Its  fine 
humor  is  admirably  suited  for  amateurs.  It  has 
been  cast  as  follows:  Mrs.  Roberts,  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Wiggin;  Auntie,  Miss  Gamble;  Californian,  Mr. 
Sam  Taylor;  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Donald  Campbell; 
Willis  Campbell,  Mr.  Joshua  Barker;  Conductor, 
Mr.  H.  P.  Livermore;  Porter,  Mr.  Fritz  Gamble. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Marcus  Mayer  has  engaged  Maurice  Grau's 
French  Opera  Company  to  play  in  this  city  a  sea- 
son of  several  weeks. 

Before  her  departure  from  San  Francisco  Mad- 
ame Patti  presented  a  costly  diamond  ring  to  Mr. 
Peter  Robertson,  critic  of  the  Chronicle. 

It  is  rumored  in  New  York  that  the  Milan  Op- 
era Company  is  to  be  revived.  Without  Giannini 
the  company  will  be  very  like  a  frame  without  a 
picture. 

The  panorama  on  Mason  and  Eddy  streets  has 
been  doing  a  rushing  business  during  the  past 
week;  they  took  in  an  average  of  one  thousand 
dollars  a  day. 

Ben  Teal  is  coming  back  to  San  Francisco  soon. 
He  is  to  have  charge  of  some  productions  at  the 
California  Theatre,  but  will  probably  return  to 
New  York  in  the  fall. 

In  the  cast  of  "Twins,"  to  be  produced  next 
Monday,  April  5th,  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  are 
C.  B.  Bishop  Sr.  and  C.  B.  Bishop  Jr.,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Baldwin  stock  company. 

It  is  said  that  Max  Freeman  has  some  idea  of 
starting  a  dramatic  school  in  this  city — some- 
thing after  the  plan  of  the  New  York-  Lyceum 
School,  in  which  he  was  at  one  time  instructor  in 
scientific  smiling  and  other  facial  contortions. 

Miss  Mollie  Fuller,  it  is  announced,  is  to  do 
her  Adonis  specialties  in  "Paintin'  'er  Red."  We 
shall  thus  at  last  be  enabled  to  discover  why  Miss 
Fuller  was  a  burlesque  belle  in  New  York,  or  why 
she  obtained  any  recognition  whatever. 

Max  Freeman  has  been  importuned  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  German  troupe,  who  play  every  Sun- 
day evening  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  with  Magda 
Irshick  as  star,  to  give  two  of  his  famous  German 
impersonations,  and  has  partly  consented  to  ap- 
pear one  week  from  to-morrow. 

Franz  Wetter,  the  basso  of  the  quartet  at  the 
Standard,  has  been  engaged  by  Colonel  Mapleson 
for  a  season  of  five  years.  He  is  to  sing  principal 
basso  parts,  appearing  under  his  real  name,  Franz 
Neumeyer,  and  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
make  a  name  for  himself.  He  leaves  here  for 
England  on  the  24th  of  May, 

Mme.  Ristori,  who  is  shortly  to  play  an  en- 
gagement at  the  California,  is  hard  upon  three- 
score and  ten,  if  not  actually  past  it.  Stage  illu- 
sion is  very  great,  but  when  the  old  lady  tries 
Marie  Antoinette  and  other  frisky  young  persons 
in  her  repertoire,  charity  will  suggest  that  it  is 
high  time  to  consign  her  to  that  asylum  for  aged 
Italian  females,  the  Mapleson  chorus. 

Each  of  Ihe  dramatic  critics  of  the  city  received 
last  week  from  Charley  Reed  a  note  written  on 
the  reverse  side  of  his  much-prized  autograph  let- 
ter from  Adelina  Patti.  Each  felt  a  little  thrill 
of  pride  at  being  thus  marked  by  the  individual 
favor  of  the  plain  comedian,  and  each  imparted 
the  story  of  his  letter  to  the  others  with  a  studied 
carelessness  of  tone  in  which  there  was  just  a  lit- 
tle thrill  of  triumph.  It  wasa  little  staggering  to 
find  that  they  were  all  clever  facsimiles  which 
were  lavishly  distributed  to  the  public  the  follow- 
ing week.  The  original  is  still  carefully  pinned 
to  a  bad  portrait  of  Patti,  in  the  Standard  vesti- 
bule. As  an  advertiser  the  plain  comedian  is  a 
yellow-centred  daisy, 


The  members  of  Mapleson's  company  declare 
that  Patti  was  called  "  Miss  Patti,  the  American 
prima  donna,"  until  her  marriage  to  the  Marquis 
de  Caux  in  1S70.  They  also  stoutly  maintain 
that  her  Italian  has  a  strong  American  accent, 
and  that  Scalchi  alone  of  the  prima  donnas  of  the 
recent  season  speaks  the  real  soft  bastard  Latin 
which  clings  like  kisses  to  the  female  mouth." 

Augustin  Daly's  new  adaptation  from  the 
French,  "A  Night  Oft,"  is  said  to  be  a  greater 
success  than  anything  he  has  produced  during  his 
tenancy  of  the  theatre  he  now  occupies.  The  re- 
ceipts so  far  have  on  no  single  night  been  less  than 
one  thousand  dollars.  We  shall  probably  see  it 
at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  after  John  A.  Stev- 
ens's company,  which  follows  the  present  "at- 
traction." 

Mme.  Fabbri  is  said  to  have  hunted  down  the 
subscribers  to  the  Patti  testimonial  with  the 
steady  persistence  of  a  poll-tax  collector.  One 
man,  who  did  not  want  to  subscribe,  escaped  her 
for  two  days,  but  was  at  length  brought  to  bay  at 
his  club.  He  held  out  for  three  good  hours,  but 
the  enthusiastic  Fabbri  stood  like  a  sentinel  at 
the  door,  and  the  unhappy  man  was  obliged  to 
come  forth  and  pungle. 

At  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  after  "  The  Wages  of 
Sin,"  which  is  announced  for  April  20th,  come 
Mestayer's  "We,  Us  &  Co";  then  "May  Blos- 
som," with  Joseph  Wheelock  and  Forrest  Robin- 
son in  the  cast;  then  "Impulse"  by  the  same 
company;  and  finally  three  weeks  of  Fanny  Da- 
venport in  "  Fedora,"etc,  bringing  the  season  up 
to  July  4th,  when  the  theatre  will  be  closed  for 
repairs  until  August  10th. 

Dr.  Wixom,  Nevada's  father,  was  carried  away 
from  San  Francisco  an  almost  hopeless  paralytic. 
Dr.  Palmer,  Nevada's  agent,  carried  him  in  his 
arms  like  a  child  from  carriage  to  ferry  and  ferry 
to  train.  Emma  Nevada,  who  is  devotedly  at- 
tached to  her  father,  is  almost  heart-broken  at  his 
condition,  and  fears  at  almost  any  moment  to  be 
left  wholly  an  orphan.  It  is  current  gossip  that 
she  is  shortly  to  be  married  to  Dr.  Palmer. 

Cardinali  said  brokenly  in  the  words  of  Juliet 
to  the  reporters,  at  the  last  moment :  "  Stay  but 
a  little,  I  will  come  again."  Cardinali's  secretary 
and  valet,  who  had  mastered  more  English  than 
the  tenor,  but  carefully  copied  him  in  every  other 
detail,  even  to  wearing  his  hat  well  back,  leaving 
his  bang  in  bold  relief,  announced  to  the  haunt- 
ers of  the  Palace  Hotel  corridors  that  his  master 
would  come  back  positively  in  two  months. 

Under  the  new  management  the  California 
Theatre  bids  fair  to  resume  its  old-time  popular- 
ity. Manager  Hayman  has  secured  Dion  Bouci- 
cault  to  succeed  Mme.  Ristori,  April  27th,  in  his 
Irish  dramas,  and  will  probably  engage  Aimee  to 
follow  him.  Negotiations  for  the  latter  purpose 
were  interrupted  a  few  days  ago  by  the  sudden 
illness  of  Manager  Grau,  who  was  attacked  by 
pneumonia  just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  New 
York  for  this  city. 

Madame  Magda  Irschick  will  appear  but  twice 
more  at  the  German  (Baldwin)  Theatre.  To- 
morrow evening  she  appears  as  Judith,  in  the 
tragedy  of  that  name.  Of  her  appearance  in  that 
rdle,  we  are  credibly  informed,  the  New  York 
Herald  said:  "With  her  black  hair  down  her 
back  she  looked  fit  to  be  a  Judith,  and  her  ex- 
pression often  recalled  that  of  the  Medusa."  It 
was  probably  an  "  off  day  "  with  the  Herald,  but 
the  performance  is  said  to  be  excellent, 

Cherubini,  the  basso  of  the  Mapleson  troupe, 
was  always  infinitely  amused  by  the  titles  assumed 
by  opera  singers  in  this  country.  Having  learned 
in  New  York  that  his  servant  was  passing  him- 
self off  as  a  nobleman,  Cherubini  announced  to 
his  friends  that  afternoon  that  he  had  determined 
to  adopt  the  singers' custom  and  assume  a  title  in 
America.  Being  asked  by  what  title  he  would 
choose  to  be  addressed,  he  replied :  "  Oh,  if  I  take 
a  title  I  take  a  good  one.    I  am  '  majeste."' 

Mme.  Inez  Fabbri,  who  got  up  the  parting 
testimonial  to  Patti  last  year,  did  the  same 
friendly  office  for  the  prima  donna  this  year. 
When  Patti  made  her  most  successful  European 
debut,  Mme.  Fabbri  was  a  dramatic  soprano  of 
great  repute,  and  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  little  dark  American-Italian  who  brought 
such  wonderful  notes  out  of  her  then  narrow,  little 
chest.  She  has  followed  Patti  all  these  years 
with  a  strong  combination  of  artistic  and  motherly 
affection. 

George  William  Curtis  expresses  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  the  great  success  of  the  German  opera  in 
New  York  was  brought  about  by  Theodore 
Thomas,  who  formed  the  taste  of  the  public  by 
seasons  of  preliminary  concert.  As  the  Wagner 
night  was  the  most  successful  of  Theodore  Thom- 
as's last  season  here,  he  has  brought  us  by  easy 
stages  to  appreciate  Materna,  and  the  next  step 
will  probably  be  real  German  opera  for  us.  Ma- 
terna has  the  biggest  and  most  powerful  voice  in 
the  world,  so  that  those  who  want  volume  will 
get  plenty  of  it. 

Mrs.  Saunders,  whose  associates  gave  her  a 
much-needed  benefit  at  the  Baldwin  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  has  been  making  the  public  laugh  for 
more  than  half  a  century  on  the  boards  of  a  thea- 
tre, but  has  not  succeeded  in  laying  up  enough  to 
provide  for  the  rainy  day  which  has  come.  The 
benefit  was  for  the  especial  purpose  of  providing 
her  with  enough  funds  to  purchase  a  home,  either 
in  St.  Luke's,  in  San  Francisco,  or  the  Forrest 
Home,  in  Philadelphia.  The  aged  comedienne 
does  not  take  kindly  to  the  plan,  however,  but 
prefers  to  invest  her  little  fund  and  play  as  long 
as  she  is  able. 

At  the  matinee  last  week  a  magnificent  souve- 
nir was  presented  to  Madame  Patti.  It  was  a 
laurel  wreath  made  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  The  presentation  speech  was  made  by 
George  A.  Knight,  Attached  to  the  souvenir 
was  a  card  bearing  the  names  of  the  donors, 
which  were  as  follows  :  M.H.  de  Young,  Mrs.  M. 
H.  de  Young,  Mrs.  Deane,  Miss  Mamie  Deane, 
Miss  Mamie  Lyons,  Miss  Kate  Eckel,  Miss  Car- 
rie Eckel,  Mrs.  H.  Colete,  Mrs.  L.  Bandman, 
Mrs.  R.  Cohen,  Miss  Becca  Sansom,  Miss  Adelia 
Samson,  Miss  Reis  Samson,  Miss  Mamie  Samson, 
Reuben  H.  Lloyd,  A.  Vignier.  Selma  Greenberg, 


Mrs.  L.  Higgs,  C,  Goffne,   Frank   Unger.  Mrs, 
M.  B.  Unger,  Mrs.  Brunswick,  Mrs.  J.  " 
child,  Inez  Fabri-Muller, 


Adelina  Patti  ate  something  at  her  early  dinner 
which  disagreed  with  her  one  day  when  she  was 
going  to  sing.  She  was  doctored,  dosed,  and 
rubbed,  but  apparently  without  avail.  Nicolini 
went  and  said  she  couldn't  sing,  Levilly  raved 
and  said  she  mustn't  sing,  Fabbri  implored  and 
said  she  shouldn't  sing,  the  two  maids  got  the 
hysterics  and  said  she  wouldn't  sing.  But  Patti 
arose  in  her  might,  went  to  the  theater  with  the 
cramp,  and  said  she  would  sing  if  she  died.  "  If 
I  don't  sing,"  said  she,  with  snapping  eyes,  "  the 
public  will  declare  I  am  playing  some  Nevada 
tricks."  And  the  watchers  all  fell  away  and  let 
her  sing.     "O  music,  harmony  of  the  spheres  1" 

Mme.  Ristori's  English  repertoire  for  her  sea- 
son at  the  California  Theatre,  beginning  April 
13,  includes  "Elizabeth"  (in  which  she  opens), 
"Marie  Antoinette,"  "  Mary  Stuart,"  and  "  Mac- 
beth"; besides  these,  she  plays  "Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia" and  "Medea"  in  Italian.  Mme.  Ristori 
was  born  on  the  stage  of  a  little  theatre  in 
Lombardy,  so  that  she  may  be  said  to  have  made 
her  "first  appearance  on  any  stage  "  when  quite 
young.  She  soon  appeared  professionally  in 
children 's  parts,  and  worked  her  way  to  a  brilliant 
success.  In  her  last  visit  to  this  country,  when 
she  was  managed  by  Signor  de  Vivo,  she  cleared 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  the 
largest  sum  ever  made  by  an  actress  in  one  season. 

Among  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  wreck  of 
the  opera  season  are  a  number  of  unpaid  cab, 
dressmakers',  and  florists'  bills,  and  a  whole  cargo 
of  incipient  prima  donnas.  Colonel  Mapleson, 
Arditi,  Patti,  and  Scalchi  were  pursued  night  and 
day  by  women  who  fancied  they  had  voices.  Out 
of  ihe  immense  number  who  presented  themselves, 
Arditi  mentions  four  sopranos  and  two  contraltos 
who,  he  fears,  intend  going  to  Italy  to  study. 
These  sopranos  all  declare  themselves  to  have 
better  voices  than  any  one  in  the  Mapleson  troupe, 
and  the  two  contraltos  declare  stoutly  that  they 
would  not  change  their  voices  for  Scalchi's. 
Colonel  Mapleson,  who  finds  this  an  extraordi- 
nary country  in  many  ways,  declares  that  in  the 
growth  of  the  amateur  vanity  bump  it  is  unri- 
valed. 

.  ♦  . 

AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and   Casts  for  Week  ending  April  4th, 

Baldwin  Theatre.— Robert  M.  Eberle,  Act- 
ing Manager.  Bill:  "Storm-Beaten."  Cast  as 
follows : 

Squire  Orchardson.  Theodore  Hamilton ;  Richard  Or- 
chardson, Lewis  Morrison ;  Christian  Christianson,  McKee 
Rankin;  Mr.  Sefton,  Frank  Mordaunt;  Captain  Higgen- 
bottom,  D.  H.  Harkins;  Jabez  Green,  J.  J.  Wallace; 
Johnny  Downes,  C.  J.  Edmonds;  Cobler  Marvel,  Charles 
G.  Ray;  Mate,  R.  Murray;  Priscilla  Sefton,  Mrs.  McKee 
Rankin;  Kate  Christianson,  Isabel  Morris:  Dame  Chris- 
tianson, Mrs.  Saunders;  Sally  Man-el,  Charlotte  Tittel; 
May  Budd,  Rosa  Bell;  Mad  Sommers,  Louise  Calvert. 

BnsH  Street  Theatre.— M.  B.  Leavitt,  Les- 
see ;  Jay  Rial,  Acting  Manager.  Bill :  "  The  Alsa- 
tians."   Cast  as  follows: 

Lischen,  Miss  Marie  Mulle;  Fritchen,  Miss  Topsey 
Venn. 

"  An  Adamless  Eden."  Cast  as  follows : 
Peter  Eiobbs,  Esq.,  Topsy  Venn;  Lady  Mantrap.  Nellie 
Beaumont;  The  Duchess  of  Breeks,  Jennie  Rcifferth  ;  Mrs. 
Sophie  Syntax,  Hattic  Grinnell ;  Child  of  the  School  Board, 
Venie  Burroughs;  Assistant  Chairwoman  of  the  School 
Board,  Marie  Muelle;"Lady  Dorothy  Demurrer,  Lizzie 
Payne;  Perjury  Jones,  Mabel  Stuart;  Captain  of  Police, 
Emma  Duchateau;  Assistant  Policeman,  Mabel  Runnels; 
First  Lady  in  Waiting,  Addie  Bernard;  Second  Lady  in 
Waiting,  Josie  Gregory;  Third  Lady  in  Waiting,  Clara 
Primrose;  Fourth  Lady  in  Waiting,  Julia  Cunningham; 
Algy,  GeorgieGray;  Reggy,  Emma  Muelle;  Lady  Cockle. 
Curlew,  Mabel  Vaughn;  Sarah  Stamps,  Nellie  Amoldi; 
Fred  Blazer,  Salhe  Cheever;  Superintendent  of  the  Street 
Department,  Lillian  Elmore ;  Superintendant  of  Ordinance 
Department,  Mamie  Conway;  Skinmerv  Hall,  Gertrude 
Citti;  Sir  Ruby  Wallop,  Ada  Chamberlain;  Inhabitants 
of  the  Island,  Grace  Fenwick,  Jennie  Wood,  Lottie  Ben- 
ton, Mabel  Ellis,  Kate  McGregor,  Florence  Morris,  Blanche 
Montford,  Ethel  Vaughn,  Rena  Maginly,  Kate  Ashford, 
Hilda  Gresham,  Rita  Carrolton. 

California  Theatre.— Al.  Hayman,  Lessee. 
Closed  during  the  week. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.   Bill,  "Ernani."    Cast  as  follows: 

Elvira,  Miss  Louise  Leighton;  Giovanna,  Miss  Kate 
Marchi;  Don  Carlos,  F.  La  Fontaine;  Don  Silva,  E.  N. 
Knight;  Ernani,  T.  W.  Eckert;  Don  Ricardo,  R.  D. 
Valerga;  Jago,  G.  Napoleoni. 

The  Standard  Theatre.— F.  W.  Stechhan, 
Manager.    Reed's  Minstrel  Company,  as  follows: 

Charley  Reed,  D.  R.  Hawkins,  James  J.  Kelly,  W.  F. 
Bishop,  Franz  Wetter,  E.  G.  Cardefl,  Charles  V.  Seamon, 
Tommy  Bree,  Wilson  and  Cameron,  Eddie  Girard,  Gus 
Mills,  Pavilla,  Walter  Goldsmith,  Burt  Haverly,  and  Alma 
Stuart  Stanley.     Afterpiece,  "Papa's  Coachman." 

Grand  Opera  House.—  ,  Lessee. 

Closed  during  the  week. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open 
from  9  a.  M.  to  up.  M. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones.— 
J.  B.  Keys,  Manager.    Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 

Mechanics'  Pavilion  Skating  Academy. — 
Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week  the  Gaiety  Bur- 
lesque Company  in  "  School  Fun." 

At  the  California,  next  week,  no  announcement 
has  been  made. 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  "Sa- 
tanella"  will  be  produced. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  no  an- 
nouncement has  been  made. 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  Alma  Stuart  Stan- 
ley's Company  in  "  Paintin'  'er  Red." 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  C.  B.  Bishop  and 
the  Baldwin  Company  in  "  Twins." 


The  exhibition  of  Toby  Rosenthal's  celebrated 
painting  "Elaine"  will  be  continued  for  a  few 
days  longer  at  Snow  &  Co.'s  art  rooms,  on  Post 
Street.  The  picture  is  soon  to  be  sent  East,  to 
its  new  owner,  and  will  probably  never  again  be 
exhibited  on  this  coast. 


At  the  new  Lyceum  Theatre,  to  be  opened  soon 
in  New  York,  the  parquet  seats  will  sell  for  less 
than  those  in  the  gallery.  This  is  not  a  boom  for 
the  bald  heads,  however,  as  the  stage  will  be  used 
for  the  legitimate  drama  only. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


CCCL.— BUI  of   Fare  for  Twelve    Persons,    Easter 
Sunday,  April  5,  1885. 
Eastern  Oysters. 
Clear   Soap. 
Salmon,  Egg  Sauce. 
Brains,  Mayonnaise  Dressing. 
Chicken  a  1'Argonaut. 
String  Beans.     Summer  Squash. 
Roman  Punch. 
Roast  Beef.     New  Potatoes.     Tomato  Salad. 
Rochefort  Cheese. 
Blanc  Mange.     Easter  Eggs,  with  Whipped  Cream. 
Strawberries.    White  Sponge  Cake.    Fruit  Cake. 
Apples,  Oranges,  Bananas,  and  Mangoes. 
White    Sponge    Cake. — Two  tumblers  of   flour,  one 
tumbler  and  a  half  of  sugar,  white  of  ten  eggs,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar — no  soda ;  flavor  with  almond. 


Fashionable  Novelties. 
One  of  the  most  pleasant  hours  of  the  past 
week  was  spent  on  Wednesday  by  the  writer  in 
looking  over  the  handsome  display  of  millinery 
goods  at  Mrs.  D.  H.  Holmes's,  whose  charming 
parlors  are  located  at  121  Post  Street,  over 
O'Conner,  Moffat t  &  Co's.  Mrs.  Holmes  has  re- 
cently come  from  New  York,  where  she  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  foremost  lead- 
ers of  fashion  in  her  line.  She  has  also  adopted 
the  Xew  York  style  ofhavingherbusiness,  which 
is  only  of  the  choicest  description,  more  secluded 
by  being  off  of  the  street,  just  up  one  flight  of 
stairs,  where  ladies  can  study  the  styles  aud  try 
on  bonnets  without  being  gazed  at  from  the 
street.  Last  Wednesday  was  Mrs.  Holmes^s 
"opening  day,"  and  a  more  varied  or  more  exqui- 
site stock  of  millinery  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
Many  novelties  were  here  seen,  which  cannot  fail 
to  attract,  as  they  are  of  the  most  dainty  and 
unique  description — among  which  are  flowers 
and  leaves,  such  as  various  kinds  of  Begonia 
leaves,  which  almost  rival  nature.  A  bunch  of 
cowslips  tied  up  with  grasses  lay  next  to  a  knot 
of  elder-berries.  Upon  inspection,  a  bunch  of 
thistles  proved  to  be  the  natural  thistles  from 
Scotland,  which  had  been  dried  and  were 
bunched  with  artificial  leaves,  grass,  and  burrs. 
They  were  perfectly  exquisite.  But  the  very  new- 
est thing  in  this  line  is  the  imitation  coral,  so 
natural  one  could  readily  imagine  it  had  grown 
beneath  the  seas.  Then  there  were  buttercups, 
golden  rod,  white  and  green  snow-balls,  cat-tails, 
the  breath  of  heaven,  and  a  variety  of  wild  flowers. 
There  were  also  some  choice  garnitures  for 
dresses  and  corsage  bouquets  of  lilies,  asters,  cac- 
tus, and  roses,  both  tea  and  red  ones,  resembling 
a  rose  almost  fallen  to  pieces.  Something  de- 
cidedly new  for  trimming  hats  are  the  canvas 
scarfs,  the  ends  decorated  in  Persian  pattern. 
Scarfs  seem  to  be  much  in  vogue,  and  many 
beautiful  styles  were  here  shown — some  of  woolen 
intermingled  with  gold  thread,  which  might  come 
under  the  head  of  bath  towels ;  others  of  crepe  du 
chein,  French  crape,  etc.  There  were  velvets  for 
trimming  of  every  known  tint,  embracing  the 
very  latest,  such  as  canary,  green,  breast  of  doves, 
and  royal  blue.  There  were  brocaded  silk  grena- 
dines, and  striped,  dotted  with  chenille,  crepe  du 
chein  in  golden  brown,  dove,  cream,  pink,  Dlue, 
etc.  A  novelty  in  ribbon  was  gold  gauze;  it  is 
wonderfully  rich  and  pretty,  and  is  very  effective 
when  mixed  with  flowers  or  feathers.  The  new 
style  of  bonnets  are  prettier  this  year  than  ever, 
especially  the  shapes  known  as  the  Clio,  Chic, 
Annette,  and  Fanchon.  A  lovely  carriage  bon- 
net was  a  gilt  frame  covered  with  brown  brocade 
gauze,  trimmed  with  beige  and  gold  lace,  gera- 
nium and  gilt  grass,  the  front  trimmed  up  and 
filled  in  with  lace,  ties  of  gauze  ribbon.  The 
"Madison  Square"  is  a  high  crowned,  stylish 
affair.  One  was  lined  with  coquelet  red  velvet; 
the  left  side  of  the  rim  was  covered  with  a  wreath 
of  fern  leaves  and  grasses,  the  continuation  being 
a  soft  coil  of  olive  and  apple-green  velvet;  olive- 
green  feather  tips  and  gold  ribbon  fastened  in 
front  with  a  gilt  dart.  A  beautiful  evening  bon- 
net, the  "Lohengrin,"  was  trimmed  with  a  soft 
coil  of  canary-green  velvet,  fastened  with  three 
handsome  ornaments,  facing  and  trimmings  of 
gold  embroidered  net  lace  and  soft  velvet  plait- 
mgs.  An  odd,  yet  pretty,  close-fitting  bonnet  of 
striped  straw  had  a  coronet  front,  faced  with 
brown  velvet  and  a  row  of  marguerettes;  at  the 
side  was  a  brown  velvet  bow  bunched  with  mar- 
guerettes, brown  leaves,  and  wheat,  over  which 
were  creeping  brown  beetles.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  many  beautiful  hats  and  bon- 
nets seen  at  this  establishment.  All  of  Mrs. 
Holmes's  goods  are  imported. 

—  Miss  Estelle  Haxchette  has  been  ten- 
dered  a  complimentary  concert  by  a  number  of 
jjrominent  gentlemen,  the  names  of  whom  will 
be  found  in  the  advertisement  columns.  She  has 
selected  Friday  evening,  April  17th,  as  the  date 
and  Piatt's  Hall  as  the  place  for  the  concert.  Sig- 
nor  Enrico Campobello and  Professor  O.Blankart 
have  kindly  volunteered  to  assist.  During  her 
recent  trip  through  the  interior  Miss  Hanchette 
received  some  extremely  eulogistic  press  notices. 


What  Would  You  Bo  In  Case  of  Fire? 

It  is  singular  that  men  will  surround  their 
places  with  all  the  protection  against  fire  that  in- 
genuity can  devise,  and  yet  leave  their  homes  at 
the  mercy  of  flames  What  is  wanted  for  protec- 
tion of  dwellings  against  fire  is  something  simple, 
easily  applied,  always  ready,  and  effective.  This 
is  found  in  the  celebrated  Harden  Star  Hand 
Grenades.  They  are  no  experiment.  A  few  of 
these  extinguishers  would  have  saved  the  Thomp- 
son and  Selby  mansions.  They  have  the  grenades 
now,  and  so  nave  scores  of  others;  among  them 
are 

Leland  Standford,  Charles  Crocker, 

C.F.Crocker,  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins, 

M.  H.  de  Young,  William  T.  Coleman, 

Frank  S.  Johnson  Porter  Ashe, 

Mrs.D.  D.  Colton,  W.  W.  Montague, 

Frank  M.  Pixley,  Hall  McAllister, 

Dr.  R.  B.  Cole,  Charles  Lux, 

S.  H.  Harmon,  R.  R.  Thompson, 

Adolph  Sutro,  I.  L.  Requa, 

R.  H.  McDonald,  Judge  Heydenfeldt, 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Goad,  L.  L.  Baker, 

John  Parrott, 
and  hundreds  of  others.  Don't  delay;  place  your 
orders  at  once.  Beware  of  worthless  imitations. 
Take  nothing  except  in  blue  bottles  with  star. 
See  advertisement  in  another  column.  Order  by 
telephone,  call  for  No,  840,  H.  H,  Gross,  16 
Second  Street, 


Horse-  fiddling. 

Nero,  fiddling  while  Rome  was  burning,  was 
only  child's  play 

To  the  music  by  the  band  of  citizens  while  the 
House  was  burning  to  the  ground,  a  week  ago  to- 
day. 

We  had  begun  to  doubt  all  these  assertions 
about  a  cremation  society,  but  the  sight  of  the 
Agent  of  the  "Grenade  with  a  Record  dispelled 
those  doubts. 

He  got  roasted  while  vainly  trying  to  extin- 
guish the  fire  his  own  hands  had  created. 

We  counted  up  to  twenty-six  Grenades  thrown 
at  this  palace  of  fire,  and  got  tired  and  quit;  but 
hear  that  the  shanty  burned  down. 

To-day,  Saturday,  April  4th,  there  will  be  an- 
other act  in  the  drama,  at  the  corner  of 

Market  and  Battery  streets,  at  2  P.  M.,  sharp. 

There  will  be  two  houses  built  at  the  expense  of 
the  Hayward  Agent , 

And  he  invites  the  agent  or  employee  of  any 
Grenade  Company  in  the  world  to  extinguish  the 
fire  in  one  while  the 

Hayward  will  tackle  the  other. 

All  Grenades  to  be  thrown  at  the  fire  as  a  gre- 
nade or  bomb  ought  to  be.  Fair  play,  and  the  devil 
seize  the  hindmost. 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  has  the  repu- 
tation  of  being  one  of  the  best  appointed  in  the 
United  States;  and  its  easily  accessible  situation, 
on  Fifth  Street,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  for 
it  is  but  half  a  block  from  the  principal  prome- 
nade and  connects  with  all  parts  of  the  city  by 
street -cars. 


Nourishing  and  Stimulating. 

The  great  remedy  known  as  Dr.  Henley's  Cel- 
ery, Beef,  and  Iron  is  a  gentle  stimulant  as  well 
as  nutritive,  and  all  who  have  used  it  pronounce 
it  to  have  been  taken  with  excellent  results,  espe- 
cially when  taken  for  brain  troubles,  nervous 
prostration,  or  disorders  of  the  stomach. 


The  Pioneer  Carpet- beating  Machine 

Stands  at  the  head  in  doing  first-class  work.  J. 
Spaulding  Sc  Co.'s  Pioneer  Carpet-beating  and 
Renovating  Works,  353  and  355  Tehama  Street. 
Telephone  3,040. 

»  ♦  « 

—  S.  Freidenrich.    Instruction  given  in 

Piano  and  Harmony,  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  or 

at  pupils'  residences.    Address  care  M.  Gray,  206 

Post  Street, 

.  ■»  . . 

—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new   Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  andDupont  sts. 

»  ♦  . 

Nourishing,hygienic,Ghirardelli's  SolubleCocoa 


—  Dr.  E.  U.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.Stockton(overdrugstore).  OfEcehours,  9to5. 


-  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


—  Visitors  to  the  Panorama  should  be 
provided  with  Muller's  Opera  Glasses,  135  Mont- 
gomery Street,  near  Bush. 


To  Miss  Estelle  Hanchette,  Pianiste: 

We,  the  undersigned,  take  great  pleasure  in  tendering 
you  a  Complimentary  Concert,  to  be  given  at  a  time  and 
place  designated  by  you.         Respectfully, 

Geo.  C.  Perkins, 


Louis  Sloss, 
John  W.  Taylor, 
John  Hunt, 
F.  W.  Lawler, 

E.    R.  LlLIENTHAL, 

Ghas.  A.  Hcrdock, 
John  H.  Crocker, 
J.  S.  Triest, 
J.  A.  Ford, 
J.  D.  Grant,  ■ 
H..H.  Hecht. 
Washington  Bartlett, 
John  T.  Fog  arty, 
A.  A.  Sargent, 
W.  H.  Sears, 
Oliver  P.  Evans, 
W.  Mayo  Newhall, 


Lippman  Sachs. 
Andrew  J.  Mollder, 
David  Bixler, 
J.  B.  Haggin, 
Louis  Gerstle, 
W.  R.  Smedberg, 
Chas.  Kohler, 
A.  E.  Olaro'vsky. 
J  no.  'Pattison, 
J.  T.  Washington, 
Jas.  J.  Flynn, 
J.  F.  Sullivan, 

P.    N.  LlLIENTHAL, 

Wm.  Alvord, 
Horace  Davis. 


To  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Hod.  Geo.  C  Perkins,  Hod.  Wash- 
ington Bartlett,  and  others: 

Gentlemen — Thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  I  re- 
spectfully name  Friday  evening,  April  17th,  at  Piatt's 
Hall,  as  the  time  and  place  for  the  Concert. 

Yours  truly,  ESTELLE  HANCHETTE. 


Note. — Miss   Hanchette    will    be  assisted    by    Signor 
Campobello  and  Prof.  O.  Blankart. 


f'r     - 

NOW  ON  EXHIBITION  AT 
SJSOW   A.  CO.'S,  Bo.  12  POST   STBEET, 

(Masonic  Temple). 

From  8  A.  M.  till  6  p.  m.  and  from  7  till  10  in  the  evening. 

Admission,  25  cents. 


THE 


BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

By  the  French  Artists, 
JOSEPH  BEBTBASDand  IXtEEN  SERGEJiT 


PANORAMA   BUILDING, 

S.  W.  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts., 

IS    SOW    OPES 

And  will  remain  open  daily  from  9  a.  II.  till  n  P.  11.  Sun- 
days included. 


GHIRARDELLI'b 


MADE    INSTANTLY. 

Hygienic,   Nourishing,  and    Agreeable.        For   the   Young    and   Old, 
Sick  and  Healthy. 

The  Beverage  par  excellence,  Home-made,  Fresher,  Better,  and  Stronger  than  imported,  and  being  ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE  is  DOUBLE  the  strength  of  foreign  sweet  cocoas,  and  consequently  cheaper.  One  trial  will 
convince.      Sold  by  all  Grocers  ana  Tea  Merchants. 


S.  LEBENBAUM  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In  STAPLE  and  FA.XY  GROCERIES,  choice  WISES  and 
LIQUORS.        Importers  of  Famishing  GOOOS  and  BASKETS. 

1443  to  1449  POLK  ST.,  corner  CALIFORNIA. 


SEEDS 


R.    J.    TRrMBULL     &     CO., 

GROWERS,   IMPORTERS,   AND   DEALERS   IN 

SEEDS,     TREES,     AND     PLANTS, 

419  and  421  Sansome  Street.  S.  F. 


BALDWIN     THEATRE. 

(GEKXAA    THEATRE.) 

Manager F    D.  Reinau. 


Sunday March  29, 1885. 


Last  night  but  one  of  the  eminent  German  tragedienne, 

HAGDA  IKSCHIK. 

In  Hebbel's 

JIDII1I    AM)    HOIOFERIES, 

A  tragedy  in  five  acts,  supported  by  Herr  Adolf  Roesicke, 

Herr  Emanuel  Lederer,  and  an  excellent  cast. 

Box  office  now  open  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  corner 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  under  direction  of  Hirsch  &  Son. 


Aclralwlon,  SO  cent*;  Children,  2S  cent*. 


TITOL.I    OPERA    HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Khhung  Bros Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Positively  last  nights  of  Verdi's  grand  opera,  in  four  acts, 
ERNANT. 

Monday  Evening,  April  6th,  grand  spectacular  production 
of  Balfe's  charming, English  opera, 

SATANELLA. 

Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents 


WEDNESDAY, 

April  15,  1885,  At  12  o'clock  noon, 

AT  SALESROOMS,  110  PINE  ST., 
SPECIAL 

AUCTION  SALE 

"Without  Limit  or  Reserve, 
BY  ORDER  OF  ADOLPH  SUTRO 


Building  Lots 


HEAD  OF  MARKET  STREET, 

Only  Two  Blocks  from  the  Cars, 

Fronting  on  18th  Street  and  Cor- 
bett  road  (continuation  of  17th 
Street),  on  the  line  of  the  great 
highway  from  the  Mission  to  the 
Golden  Gate  Park,  now  being 
completed  by  Mr.  Sntro. 


TERM  s— One- 1  li  i  r .  I  casta  ;  balance  In  month- 
ly installments  of  §10.    No  Interest. 

TTIXE,  r.  S.  PATENT.    Abstract  furnished. 

SZT  Lithograph  maps  of  the  property  are  now  ready, 
and  can  be  had  on  application  at  oar  office. 


MAURICE  DORE  &  CO. 


Al  I  TIIIM  I.liv 


SPRING  STYUES. 

BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns  and  J.  F.  IngalhV  Illustrated  Rooks 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington  Em  broidery.  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.      H.  A.  DESOKQ, 

Agent,  \%\  Port  street,  San  Francisco, 


LADIES. 


ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS' 

COMPANY, 

Encouraged  by  their  unprecedented  success  with 


Have  perfected  and  now  pot  upon  the  market  their  * 
JiEW  TOIXET  SOAP, 

HAND  SAPOLIO 

Which  they  recommend  as  the 
Which  has  ever  been  offered  to  the 

LADIES  for  TOILET  PURPOSES. 


They  give  the  following  letters  from  Adelina  Patti  and 
others,  which  speak  for  themselves: 

Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,) 
March  .6,  1S65.  J 

To  the  Agents  Enoch  Morgan's  Sons*  Sapolio — Gentle- 
men: I  have  used  your  New  Toilet  Soap,  Hand  Sa- 
polio,  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  it. 


£?aJZC 


WALL  PAPERS, 

ROOM  MOLDINGS),  SHADES, 

CARPETS, 

RIGS,  MATS,  EIXOLEl M. 


FRANK  D.  HARDIE, 

No.  727  market  Street. 


THE  BIRR  FOLDING  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
and  closes  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows a!l   in   place.     Thirty  styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
■  rent.    Prices  reduced.    Send  . 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
ery  neat  and  very  cheap.  H    II.  GROSS, 

18  Second  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


REMOVAL,. 

EDWARD    E.    (Mli»K\.   Patent    Solicitor, 

United  States  and  Foreign,  has  removed  to  324  Montgom- 
ery Street,  opposite  Rusi  House. 


THE  FINEST 

Pure  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  everywhere. 

Depot,  513  Sacramento  St.,  s,  T, 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


W.AMkHlhS, . 


t 


i  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


29  Post  Street. 


V.  S.  PMX5IAT1C 

LETTER  PRESS 

P  G.  G.  WICKSON  A  CO. 

€39  Market  St.,  S.  F. 
The  ungainly  and  heavy  screw  and  iron  press  and  its 
necessarily  bulky  stand  must  give  place  to  our  light,  port- 
able, and  ornamental  Pneumatic  Letter  Press,  requiring 
but  a  trifling  exertion  to  operate,  no  stand,  and  costing  less 
than  an  equally  reliable  screw  press.  Can  be  operated  by 
a  child  and  carried  with  ease.  Great  variety  of  styles, 
ranging  from  $10.00.     A  serviceable  Holiday  Gift. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 


JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 

313,  315  DAVIS  STREET. 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignmentssolicited. 
Quick  sales ;  prompt  returns.    P.  O.  Box  2415. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS. 


A.   CHESKBROCGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 


WICCIAItls,  DOEOKD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

■oa  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

AeeDts  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Canard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

WM.  T.  COL.EMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


San  Leandro  Tillage 

CART,  Whitechapel  body, 


EU  5°9  Market  St. 

S.  F.  -      ' 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FIGURE. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  lady  or  gentleman  should  be 
hardened  with  unnecessary  flesh.     The  radical  treatment 

Srescribed  at  Dr.  Zeile's  Russian  and  Medicated 
tatllS  will  remove  all  surplus  fat,  without  impairing  the 
general  health.  Rheumatism  and  other  nervous  complaints 
treated  successfully  by  medicated  bathing  at 

Dr.  Zeile's.  523  Pacific  St.,  near  Kearny. 

JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


14  Post  St.,  and  N.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Mason, 

WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  COMPANY,  644  Market  Street. 

The  Finest 

Line  of 

BAIT 

CARRIAGES 

In  San 

Francisco. 

Send 

|  for  Catalogue 


Art- Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO 

til,  111.  sis.  ano; 317  Harket .street. 


Xouxs  SSraverman  51  Co. 

flDanufacturing  3ewelers,  anb  "(Importers  of  Jfine 
Matcbes,  ©iamonbs  ano  otber  precious  Stones, 
jfrencb  Clocks  ano  Silverware. 

1X9  flfcontoomer\>  Street. 


Having  taken  the  Exclusive  Agency  for  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  justly 
celebrated 

HEMME  &  LONG  PIANOS, 

I  take  pleasure  in  inviting  the  public  to  call  and  examine  THESE 
I'lVM.s,  a  fine  assortment  of  which  may  be  found  at  my  warerooms, 
735  Market  Street    opposite  Dupont,  San  Francisco. 

S3"  The  llenime  A  Long  Piano  Is  also  sold  from  the  Factory,  corner 
Polk  and  Clay  Streets.       Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

(HAS.  S.  EATON,  735  Market  Street. 


THE  SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA  HOTEL, 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CAL., 

Is  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

ABOVE    THE    FOGS    OF    SEA    AND    VALLEY. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  ORANGE  GROVE,  overlooking  the  beautiful  San  Gabriel  Valley. 
For  comfort,  a  pleasant  home,  good  living,  PURE  AIR,  and  sparkling  mountain  water,  it  has  no 
rival.  The  Villa  is  thirteen  miles  from  Los  Angeles;  and  is  reached  by  rail  to  within  four  miles, 
at  San  Gabriel  station,  where  the  stage  meets  all  trains  from  East  or  West.  General  Sherman 
says  it  is  the  most  desirable  place  on  the  continent  for  a  quiet  rest.     Address 

\V.  GARDNER  COGSWEIX,  San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR 


CIGARETTES. 

Always  fresh,  clean,  and  sweet.     Our  Cigarettes   were  never  so  fine  as  now;  they 

cannot  be  surpassed  for  purity  and  excellence.     Only  the  purest  rice  paper  used. 
13  First  Prize  Medals  Awarded.  WM.  S.  KLVBAU  A  CO. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheapest— Simplest— Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
at  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  Hall  Type- Writer, 
123  California  Street,  S.  F. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 
Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


Stcinway  A  Son's. 

Kraulch  A  Bach. 


I  Ernest  Gabler, 

and  C.  Roenlscb 


M.  GRAY,  206  POST  ST., 


SAJS  FRANCISCO. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At  the  old  established  place,  Bio.  651  Sacramento 
Street,  first  house  below  Kearoy,  San  Francisco. 


SASi    LEASiORO    VII, 
LAliE  CART, 

Piano  Box,  with  Top. 


C0ALJJ0AL! 

Ask  your  dealer  only  for 

Southfield  Wellington  Coal, 

The  Cheapest,  Cleanest,  and  Best  Coal  for  Family  Use. 
If  vou  cannot  obtain  the  genuine  SOUTHFIELD  WEL- 
LINGTON COAL  from  your  dealer,  apply  to  . 

FRANK  BARNARD  &  CO., 

609  Rattery  Street 


411  413  & 415    SANSOME   ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  all  kinds  of  Paper 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

120  REALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and   Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.       Telephone  30S. 


Ladles  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LI  GUT  It  FN  KING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3.  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
In  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER   &   WILSON   MFG.  CO. 

803  Sutter  Street,  San  rrmncl«rn.) 


ZEATINE 

A  New  Cereal  Food  for 

BREAKFAST! 


It  is  one  of  the  Cheapest  Foods  that  can  be 
used  in  the  Family. 

It  secures  Health  and  Strength  for  Old  and 

Young,    with    economy    and 

pleasure  In  eating. 

It  is  a  Twice-Cooked  -Food,  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

Prepared    for   tin*   table   In 

FIVE     MINUTES. 

It  Is  as  pure  as  crystals,  and  white  as  the 
falling  snow. 

It  is  put  up  In  packages  of  z'-i  pounds,  and 
for  sale  by  all  Grocers. 


JOHN  T.  CUTTING  &  CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

23  and  25  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN 

ELECTRIC  LAMP 


A  MODEL. 


Large  Size, 


SI.  00. 


Small    Size, 


00  cts. 


The  Electric  Lamp  is  one  of  those  useful  articles  desired 
in  every  family.  There  is  nothing  to  explode  or  dangerous 
in  its  construction;  is  simple  and  easy  to  manage.  Its 
light  is  generated  by  electricitv.  The  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamp  consists  of  Stand.  Globe,  Platlna 
Burner,  and  Iiouble  Electric  t-enerator;  with 
instructions  for  putting  in  operation.     Address 

FREDERICK  LOWET, 

P.  O.  Box  1322.  96  and  98  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Send  Postal  Card  for  MAGIC  LANTERN 
CATALOGUE.  It  will  contain  an  offer  that  no 
energetic  man  will  refuse,  a  plan  which  will  give 
you  the  use  of  a  Lantern  for  the  winter,  with  very 
little  cost.  From  $10  to  $25  can  be  realized  from 
a  single  Magic  Lantern  Exhibition.  Address 
FREDERICK  LOWET, 
95  and  98  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.        P.  O.  Box  13M. 


THE 


None  genuine   except   in  bli 
$10  and  $15  per  dozen. 


STAR  I 


The  original  and  only 
reliable  fire  grenade.  Un- 
like others,  it  is  no  experi- 
ment. Its  use  has  saved 
hundreds  of  lives  and  mill- 
ions of  property.  Adopted 
by  Welis,  Fargo  S:  Co.,  the 
U.  S.  Government,  and  all 
the  R.  R  lines  leaving  San 
Francisco.  The  Wieland 
fire  was  extinguished  with 
this  grenade.  It  has  imi- 
tators, but  no  equals. 

Cheap  grenades,  like 
cheap  insurance,  should  be 
avoided. 

e  bottles  with  star.     Price. 
H.  H.  GROSS, 
18  Second  Street. 


A  PRIZE 


Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re* 
ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
which  will  help  all,  of  either  sex. 


to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad* 
dress  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta.  Maine 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &;  CO. 

114,  116,  lis  Pine  si. 
ASSAYERS'     MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies,     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MA  Hlil.K  HAM  -M.S.  made  of  ONYX,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and 
Headstones.         W.  H.  HKIIKIIKK,  S17  Market  St. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST, 

DELICIOUS. 
§        TRY  IT!      # 
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His  eminence,  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  celebrated  his  birthday 
on  the  2d  of  March.  He  is  seventy-five  years  old.  The 
burden  of  his  holiness's  complaint  was  that  he  is  "  a  pris- 
oner in  his  palace  of  the  Vatican,"  and  "  is  subject  to  the 
animadversions  of  a  daring  and  malicious  press."  He 
draws  great  consolation  from  the  reflection  that  his  divine 
Master  suffered  when  on  earth,  and  this  makes  his  position 
not  only  tolerable,  but  glorious.    In  «ne  respec'his  divine 


Master  had  an  advantage  over  him :  as  there  were  no  jour- 
nals published  in  those  days,  there  was  no  "  daring  and 
malicious  press" — there  was  no  press  at  all;  and  it  was 
lucky  for  the  church  of  which  Pope  Leo  XIII.  is  the  head 
that  there  was  no  mode  of  making  protest  against  the  en- 
croachments and  assumptions  of  an  institution  that  has  pro- 
duced nothing  but  evil  since  the  period  when  the  pure  and 
splendid  "  faith  in  Christ "  was  converted  by  ecclesiasticism 
into  an  engine  of  government,  and  under  the  direction 
of  Constantine  became  a  political  device  for  upholding 
the  throne,  sustaining  a  priesthood,  and  an  instrument  for 
enslaving  the  world  in  ignorance.  In  certain  other  respects 
the  Pope  is  not  as  badly  off  as  was  his  divine  Master.  Christ 
had  no  political  authority  on  earth ;  He  rendered  to  Caesar 
the  thing  that  were  Caesar's.  He  exercised  no  civil  power; 
He  had  no  palace,  no  Peter's  pence;  He  was  attended  by 
no  pomp,  and  we  believe  it  is  not  claimed  that  He  lived  in 
Rome.  He  was  an  humble  Nazarene,  born  in  a  Judean 
village.  He  had  neither  pence  nor  scrip;  He  had  not  where 
to  lay  his  head;  He  was  crucified.  Hence  when  this  man 
Leo  compares  himself  to  Christ  the  God,  and  com- 
plains that  he  is  a  prisoner  in  his  gorgeous  church  and 
sumptuous  palace,  attended  by  priests,  and  servants,  and 
soldiers  to  minister  to  his  every  wish,  with  gold,  and  jew- 
els, and  treasures  of  art,  and  luxuries  of  living,  and 
splendid  equipage,  and  vestments  embroidered  with  gold, 
we  feel  less  pity  for  his  condition  than  contempt  for  his 
hypocrisy.  If  he  does  not  like  the  office  of  Pope,  to 
which  he  was  elected  by  the  College  of  Cardinals,  why 
does  he  not  resign?  Why  not  emigrate  to  America?  If 
he  wants  civil  power,  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
the  chances  of  political  advancement  would  be  more 
certain,  and  we  are  assured  that  the  Italian  Government 
and  the  Italian  people  would  be  glad  to  have  him  leave. 
His  holiness,  the  imprisoned  Pope,  then  proceeds  to  say: 

What  grieves  us  deeply  is  to  see  the  church  misrepresented  in 
many  nations  and  kingdoms,  her  most  benevolent  intentions 
calumniated,  her  peaceful  mission  opposed,  her  power  fettered,  her 
most  wholesome  institutions  destroyed,  her  benefits  rejected;  and 
all  this  at  a  time  when  true  salvation  for  society  cannot  come  from 
any  quarter  but  from  the  church. 

We  wonder  now  if  it  ever  occurred  to  this  imprisoned 
vicegerent  of  God  why  it  is  that  a  church  which  has  existed 
and  flourished  for  nearly  two  centuries  of  time ;  which  flour- 
ished and  grew  strong  through  all  the  dark  and  dreadful 
ages  of  ignorance;  that  had  wealth  and  power  to  uphold 
and  destroy  dynasties,  to  make  peace  or  war;  which  em- 
braced within  itself  the  learning — all  the  learning  that  it 
allowed  to  exist — should  thus  have  fallen  from  its  high  es- 
tate; why,  in  this  high  noon  of  the  world's  greatest  intel- 
ligence, this  church  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  age;  why  it  is  that  it  is  misrepresented,  calumniated, 
opposed;  its  power  decayed,  its  institutions  destroyed,  its 
benefits  rejected.  Why  do  the  people  of  Italy,  where  the 
church  is  located,  repudiate  it?  Why  do  the  people  of 
Rome — beneath  the  very  droppings  of  its  sanctuary — 
curse  and  abominate  it  ?  Why  is  it  that  in  all  the  more 
advanced,  and  cultured,  and  free  peoples  of  the  earth  it  is 
losing  its  power  and  influence,  and  that  in  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  civilized  world  it  has  become  the  church  of  the 
ignorant,  the  bigoted,  the  unprogressive?  Why  is  it  that  just 
to  the  extent  of  enlightenment  and  education,  freedom  of 
thought,  and  conscience,  and  the  press,  emancipation  from 
superstition — just  to  the  extent  that  man  becomes  wise, 
and  free,  and  fearless— the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  thrown  overboard,  its  power  set  at  defiance,  its 
dogmas  repudiated,  and  its  ceremonials  despised?  Why 
is  it  that  in  France,  England,  Germany,  and  indeed  every- 
where in  Europe,  it  is  losing  its  influence  and  its  power? 
We  wonder  if  it  never  occurs  to  this  poor,  old,  deluded 
prisoner  at  the  Vatican  that  the  fault  might  be  in  the 
church  itself,  and  that  the  cause  of  its  decay  was  in  itself; 
and  that  if  it  would  put  off  its  nonsense,  shake  off  its 
superstitions,  wake  up,  and  keep  step  to  the  music  of  the 
age,  it  might  find  in  its  wealth  and  organization,  and  in  its 
splendid  machinery,  the  opportunity  of  future  useful- 
ness. Standing  still,  in  the  hope  that  civilization  will 
make  a  revolution  backward  is  a  delusion,  and  a  dream 
which  will  never  be  realized  so  long  as  the  press  is  un- 


trammeled,  the  speech  unfettered,  and  the  conscience 
free.  The  time  for  popes,  and  monks,  and  zealots  has 
passed  away  with  the  rack,  and  torture,  and  fire  of  the  In- 
quisition. Pope  Leo  complains  that  enemies  of  the 
church  have  invaded  its  states  and  dared  "  to  leach  almost 
at  the  gate  of  this  our  residence  in  Rome."  And  why  not, 
poor,  old,  deluded  dreamer  of  an  age  gone  by? — why 
should  not  your  enemies— Protestants,  infidels,  anybody, 
everybody — teach  at  your  gates?  Unless  the  boasted  in- 
fallibility of  your  pretensions  is  all  a  lie,  and  yours  is  not 
the  church  of  God,  and  you  are  not  his  vicegerent,  and 
your  institution  is  not  built  upon  the  rock,  what  harm  can 
it  do?  The  truth  is  apparent.  Pope  Leo  and  his  intelli- 
gent cardinals  and  advisers  know  and  feel  that  ever  since 
the  day  of  Luther,  since  the  hour  of  the  Reformation, 
the  clumsy  old  fabric  is  falling  to  pieces  and  crumbling  to 
ruin  by  the  weight  of  its  own  crimes;  that  out  of  its  ashes 
Protestantism  has  grown  to  be  an  intelligent,  aggressive, 
formidable  power,  addressing  itself  to  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  man,  to  become  more  useful  and  more 
formidable  when  it  shall  have  emancipated  itself  from  all 
the  inherited  follies  and  superstitions  of  the  papal  period, 
and  shaken  itself  from  its  absurd  and  soul-enslaving  tradi- 
tions. Pope  Leo  further  says:  "77  is  not  even  in  our  power 
to  close,  in  this  Rome  of  ours,  the  gates  against  heresy;  it  is 
not  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  the  diffusion  of  doctrines 
immoral  or  impious,  nor  to  stop  laws  openly  contradicting 
the  dogmas  or  the  teaching  of  the  church."  Let  this  quo- 
tation be  considered  as  indicating  how  irredeemably 
hopeless  is  this  old,  worn-out  church.  Complaining 
because  it  can  not  again  relight  the  fires  of  the 
Inquisition  against  heresy;  can  not  again  bum,  and 
torture,  and  massacre  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  im- 
pious doctrines ;  can  not,  by  wars,  and  the  over- 
turning of  dynasties,  the  persecution  of  dissenters,  the 
murder  of  heretics,  prevent  men  from  contradicting  the 
dogmas  of  the  church.  It  is  the  fable  of  the  old  toothless 
monster,  at  the  mouth  of  his  cavern  filled  with  dead  men's 
bones,  growling  with  grief  and  moaning  in  despair  because 
he  has  no  longer  the  activity  and  the  strength  to  seize  and 
devour  his  prey.  One  may  have  a  sort  of  sympathy  for 
this  poor,  enfeebled  old  beast  of  the  cave,  when,  contem- 
plating his  present  starved  and  dying  condition,  he  recalls 
his  former  powers  and  the  splendid  cruelties  of  his  insati- 
able youth.  But  the  generous  and  the  humane  must  still 
be  glad  that  the  day  of  the  monster  has  passed,  and  that 
no  more  victims  are  to  fall  sacrifice  to  his  gleaming  teeth 
and  to  his  insatiable  bloody  maw.  His  holiness,  conclud- 
ing this  wonderful  speech,  admits  that  "  the  very  strength 
and  life  of  the  church  are  at  stake,"  and  he  admits  that  the 
"  strength  and  life  "  of  the  church  are  the  independence 
and  freedom  of  supreme  power  in  matters  civil  and  spirit- 
ual, for  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  have  always  contend- 
ed against  the  most  powerful  kings  of  earth.  We  believe 
these  things  are  no  longer  at  stake,  because  we  believe 
the  battle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  been  fought  and  lost.  Intelligence  has  triumphed 
over  ignorance,  superstition,  and  bigotry.  The  papal 
church  has,  in  this  free  country,  the  appearance  of  vigor, 
because  ours  is  a  land  where  it  may  indulge  its  last  spasm 
and  make  its  last  kick  with  the  display  of  all  the  vigor  and 
activity  of  youth.  But  we  know  it  is  the  last  ghastly  grin, 
and  nervous  twitching,  and  muscular  action  of  a  corpse 
under  the  galvanic  battery.  The  Church  of  Rome  has 
had  a  fight  with  the  school-house,  the  priest  with  the  school- 
master; and  if  Pope  Leo  XIII.  does  not  know  that  he  is 
cut  in  two  by  the  bright,  shining  scimiter  of  modern  edu- 
cation and  intelligence,  he  will  find  it  out  as  soon  as  ever 
he  shakes  himself.  Whenever  he  endeavors  to  make  an- 
other move  he  will  drop  apart,  and  the  church  will  be  very 
much  surprised  to  find  how  very  dead  it  is. 


One  of  the  most  senseless  and  stupid  of  all  the  absurd, 
old,  useless,  and  nondescript  ceremonials  of  early  ecclesi- 
asticism still  lingers  among  us,  and  on  Thursday  of  last 
week  was  celebrated  by  Archbishop  Alemany  at  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral  in  San  Francisco.  Our  intelligent  readers  will 
scarcely  credit  us  when  we  assert  that  the  ceremonial  took 
place  by  daylight  in  the  open  church.     Maunday-Thurs- 
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lay,  or  the  fifth  day  of  the  Holy  Week,  precedes  Good 
Friday,  and  is  supposed  to  find  its  authority  for  observance 
in  the  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
where,  in  obedience  to  that  most  beautiful  custom  of  hos- 
pitality which  prevailed  in  Judea,  a  land  of  hot  and  dusty 
roads,  through  which  the  traveler  wore  sandals  upon  naked 
feet,  Christ,  in  his  humility  and  upon  the  eve  of  his  be- 
trayal, took  a  towel  and  basin  of  pure  water,  and  washed 
and  wiped  his  disciples'  feet.  This  act  of  Christ  was  seized 
upon  by  prelates  and  made  into  a  ceremonial  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  and  has  been  preserved  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  its  Pope  and  priests,  ever  since.  The 
emperors  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  as  well  as  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  kept  up  this  custom.  It  began  by  these  mag- 
nificent emperors  and  prelates  illustrating  their  humility  by 
actually  washing  the  dirty  feet  of  the  dirtiest  old  beggars 
that  could  be  procured  for  the  purpose.  It  subsequently 
degenerated  into  a  perfumed  touching  of  feet,  an  elab- 
orate feasting  of  the  poor,  and  an  evasion  of  all  the  reali- 
ties of  Christ's  penance,  with  embroidered  vestments  and 
other  ornaments,  tapers,  processions,  holy-water  sprin- 
kling, and  consecration  of  oils.  In  Protestant  countries 
it  is  the  custom  on  this  day  to  distribute  royal  alms  of 
money  to  the  poor.  The  Church  of  Rome — which  never 
omits  a  folly,  abandons  a  superstition,  nor  forsakes  an 
error — still  clings  to  the  observation  of  the  untimely  cus- 
tom, and  on  Thursday  of  last  week  the  curious  of  the 
faith  were  treated  to  the  ridiculous  spectacle  of  washing 
the  feet  of  twelve  urchins  by  the  venerable  patriarch  who 
is  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Rome  upon  this  coast.  On 
this  same  occasion  it  appears  that  holy  oils  are  consecrated 
for  use  in  the  sacraments.  The  following  account  of 
these  very  impressive  services  we  cut  from  the  columns  of 
one  of  our  commercial  dailies.  There  was  a  horse-race 
and  a  steamer-launch  at  the  same  hour  of  the  same  day 
that  these  priests  were  saying  their  mummeries  over  good, 
sweet  olive  oil,  and  preparing  it  for  use  in  future  ceremo- 
nials where  consecrated  oil  is  required  for  use  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  other  superstitious  and  absurd  ceremonies. 
With  no  irreverence,  we  assert  that  a  good,  honest  contest 
of  speed,  to  test  the  endurance  of  blooded  stock,  is  as 
impressive  and  solemn  a  ceremony  as  a  procession  of 
priests,  with  banners,  acolytes,  canopies,  crosses,  and 
tapers,  up  and  down  the  aisles  of  a  church  by  daylight,  arid 
that  the  launch  of  a  steel  ship  from  the  ways  to  the  water, 
and  her  baptism  by  the  breaking  of  a  bottle  of  sparkling 
California  wine  over  her  bow  by  an  honorable  wife,  will 
have  as  much  signification  in  the  sight  of  God  as  washing 
the  dirty  feet  of  a  dozen  of  San  Francisco's  nasty  boys  by 
a  venerable  prelate,  amid  all  the  solemn  usages  which 
this  humbug  church  has  sanctioned  for  a  thousand  years : 

The  ceremonies  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  commenced  yesterday 
morning  with  the  celebration  of  pontifical  high  mass,  by  Arch- 
bishop Alemany,  according  to  the  usual  form,  until  after  the  con- 
secration of  the  sacrament.  At  that  period  of  the  mass,  on  Holy 
Thursday,  the  bishop  leaves  the  altar  and  occupies  a  chair,  in  front 
of  which  stands  a  small  table,  and  faces  the  tabernacle,  surrounded 
by  his  deacons  and  priests.  He  then  chants,  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  Oleum  Informorum  "  (the  oil  of  the  sick),  which  is  then  brought 
from  the  vestry  and  presented  to  the  bishop,  by  whom  it  is  blessed, 
and  immediately  carried  back  and  carefully  preserved.  This  holy 
oil  is  the  pure  extract  of  the  olive,  and  is  used  in  extreme  unction 
to  anoint  persons  in  danger  of  death  through  sickness.  The  arch- 
deacon then  announces,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Oleum  ad  Sanctum 
Ckrisma  "  (oil  for  the  holy  chrism)  and  ' '  Oleum  Cateehumenorum  " 
(oil  for  the  baptism),  after  which  the  deacons  proceed  to  the  vestry 
and  return,  carrying  two  vessels  of  oil,  preceded  by  a  subdeacon 
carrying  a  vessel  of  balsam,  which  are  placed  upon  the  table  in 
front  of  the  bishop,  who  mixes  with  the  balsam  some  of  the  holy 
oil,  breathing  over  it  thrice  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  priests  and 
deacons  doing  likewise  in  succession.  The  deacon  then  removes 
the  veil  which  has  previously  covered  the  vessel,  and  chants  three 
times,  in  a  louder  voice  each  time,  "  Ave  I  Sanctum  Ckrisma  " 
("Hail!  Holy  Chrism  "),  and  kisses  the  lip  of  the  ampulla,  fol- 
lowed by  each  of  the  priests,  who  do  likewise.  Chrism  is  used  in 
baptism  with  the  holy  oil,  and  in  confirmation  it  alone  is  used. 
The  "  oil  of  catechumens  "  is  then  blessed  in  the  same  manner,  after 
which  the  bishop  returns  to  the  altar  and  finishes  the  mass.  At 
its  conclusion  yesterday  the  sacrament  was  carried  by  Archbishop 
Alemany  in  procession  around  the  church,  six  acolytes  bearing  a 
rich  silk  canopy,  preceded  by  a  cross-bearer,  and  priests  carrying 
tapers.  _  The  sacrament  was  then  placed  in  a  tabernacle  upon  one 
of  the  side  altars,  where  it  will  remain  until  used  in  the  celebration 
of  to-day's  mass.  After  vesters  had  been  sung  in  the  afternoon 
and  the  altar  divested  of  its  coverings  and  ornaments,  Archbishop 
Alemany  laid  aside  his  cape  of  purple  silk,  and,  girding  himself 
with  a  towel,  in  imitation  of  the  Saviour,  proceeded  down  the  mid- 
dle aisle,  accompanied  by  a  deacon  and  subdeacon  in  white  vest- 
ments, and,  kneeling  bare-headed,  washed  and  kissed  the  feet  of 
twelve  boys,  during  which  ceremony  the  attendant  priests  chanted 
the  prescribed  anthems.  The  church  was  crowded  to  repletion, 
and  many  were  visibly  affected  by  the  moving  spectacle. 


When  we  were  first  informed  that  Edward  J.  Phelps,  of 
Burlington,  Vermont,  professor  of  law  in  Yale  College,  a 
man  of  large  wealth  and  great  personal  dignity  of  charac- 
ter, had  been  appointed  United  States  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  we  felt  grateful  to  the  President,  and 
congratulated  the  country  on  the  appointment.  We  did 
not  then  know  how  fitting  was  the  selection  of  this  distin- 
guished jurist,  nor  how  happy  was  the  choice  of  his  excel- 
lency the  President.  We  fully  realized  the  importance  of 
the  place  to  be  filled,  and  knew  that  of  the  incumbent 
there  were  required  peculiar  qualifications.  We  recalled 
how  successfully  the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  had  per- 
formed the  duties  of  this  high  office,  and  with  what  satis- 
faction he  had  discharged  them  to  the  people  of  England 
and  America.  A  more  finished  diner-out  we  had  never 
commissioned  to  a  foreign  court;  with  an  unbounded  ca- 


pacity of  stomach,  and  a  complete  equipment  of  dinner- 
table  conversation,  he  had  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  most  distinguished  gourmands 
of  London.  The  Hon.  Reverdy  was  assiduous  and  untir- 
ing in  the  performance  of  the  requirements  of  his  position. 
We  recall,  also,  with  great  satisfaction  the  time  when  the 
Hon.  Robert  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  was  an  embassador  to 
London,  and  remember  that  he  distinguished  himself 
in  imparting  to  the  higher  circles  of  the  nobility,  whose 
guest  he  had  become  by  virtue  of  his  proficiency  in  the 
game  of  poker,  a  knowledge  of  that  highly  scientific  and 
national  game  of  cards.  His  work  upon  the  history  of  the 
four  kings  has  become  a  standard  one,  and  is  looked  upon 
as  authority  by  every  titled  blackleg  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  more  recent  career  of  our  distinguished  fellow- 
countryman,  Mr.  Lowell,  the  poet  of  Boston,  has  not 
been  less  successful.  He  has  been  an  ornament  to  the 
most  elaborate  of  civil  and  private  banquets;  he  has 
adorned  the  most  exclusive  social  circles;  he  has  been  a 
guest  at  the  most  distinguished  houses;  even  the  royal 
palace  of  her  majesty  the  Queen  has  thrown  open  its  hos- 
pitable doors  to  welcome  Boston's  most  gifted  poet. 
Could  anything  be  more  grateful  to  a  proud  and  ambitious 
people?  Nor  have  his  honors  rested  here.  He  was 
elected  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  University.  Only 
think  of  it ! — head  schoolmaster  to  so  old,  and  so  learned, 
and  so  honorable  an  institution !  To  the  illustrious  em- 
bassadors who  have  so  worthily  filled  the  distinguished  po- 
sition, now  succeeds  the  Hon.  Edward  Phelps,  of  Vermont. 
When  we  consider  the  attitude  that  the  English  titled  class 
and  the  higher  social  circle,  the  wealthy  among  the  nobil- 
ity, and  the  more  influential  of  politicians,  have  assumed 
toward  our  country  during  all  the  slavery  agitation  in  the 
ante-bellum  period,  and  their  position  toward  the  slave- 
holders' rebellion  during  the  time  that  our  country  was 
struggling  for  its  national  existence,  and  when  they  know  the 
position  taken  by  the  honorable  embassador  from  Burling- 
ton, Vermont,  when  that  struggle  was  going  on,  we  have 
no  doubt  they  will  give  him  hail  and  welcome.  We  have 
no  doubt  they  will  recognize  him  as  a  bird  feathered  like 
themselves.  An  English  free-trader,  an  American  free- 
trader; a  Northern  copperhead,  a  secessionist,  and  an 
Englishman  who  would  advance  money  on  Confederate 
bonds  guaranteed  by  cotton-bales  to  be  run  through  the 
blockade,  are  bound  together  by  ties  closer  than  those  of 
a  common  lineage,  common  laws,  and  a  common  language. 
The  ties  which  bind  thieves  together  are  thicker  than  the 
ties  of  blood.  The  ties  which  bind  together  English  block- 
ade runners,  and  men  engaged  in  outfitting  the  pirate  ship 
Alabama  with  Northern  secessionists  and  Democratic 
copperheads,  are  just  exactly  as  thick  as  thieves.  In  order 
that  the  English  may  not  feel  disappointed  when  they  learn 
that  Mr.  Phelps,  like  most  of  his  type  of  Yankees,  is  dys- 
peptic and  not  a  good  diner-out,  that  the  game  of  poker 
he  does  not  understand,  and  that  he  is  not  gifted  as  a  poet, 
we  print  certain  extracts  from  a  political  speech  delivered 
by  him,  printed  in  the  Rutland  Herald,  of  r88o,  and  re- 
cently reprinted  as  authentic  in  the  New  York  (Demo- 
cratic) World.  A  careful  reading  of  this  speech  will,  we 
think  reconcile  the  English  Southern  sympathizing  aris- 
tocracy with  one  of  their  best  representative  men  of  New 
England.  Judging  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  speech 
referred  to,  he  is  the  very  best  specimen  of  the  type  of 
Northern  copperhead  that  could  be  found  in  all  of  New 
England,  and  hence  we  congratulate  President  Cleveland 
upon  his  appointment: 

You  can  remember  as  well  as  I  how  long  ago  it  was  when  there 
used  to  be  a  set  of  long-haired,  miserable  creatures  around  the 
country,  peddling  what  they  called  abolition  [laughter],  and  a  dirty 
little  set  they  were,  as  you  all  know.  [Renewed  laughter.]  They 
would  come  around  the  country,  and  stick  up  their  dirty  little 
hand-bills,  and  have  a  meeting.  Well,  there  would  not  be  many 
there,  except  a  few  strong-minded  women.  [Laughter.]  Well, 
they  would  have  a  good  time,  if  they  could  get  rid  ofthe  boys;  but 
they  would  throw  rotten  eggs  and  they  would  ride  one  of  them  out 
of  town  once  in  a  while  on  a  rail,  and  then  there  wonld  be  an  aw- 
ful row  about  free  speech  being  invaded,  etc Well,  even 

then,  when  Abraham  Lincoln,  this  twentieth-rate  back-country  at- 
torney— [applause  and  laughter] — the  man  imposed  upon  a  people 
who  did  not  know  him,  by  a  set  of  politicians  who  did  not  know 
him,  without  one  single  qualification  for  a  statesman — not  one,  not 
one — when  he  was  inaugurated,  and  stood  there  on  the  Capitol 
steps,  and  received  the  oath  of  office  at  the  hands  of  the  venerable 
chief-justice,  it  was  not  too  late  then,  even  though  the  people  of 
the  South,  excited,  alarmed,  were  looking  this  way  and  that,  and 
each  one  asking  his  neighbor,  "  What  is  going  to  be  done?  "... 
But  if  you  have  not  got  enough  of  it,  then  go  straight  on  in  the 
path  which  this  administration  proposes  to  you,  il  they  can  ac- 
quire a  new  lease  of  power  at  your  hands.  Send  the  rest  of  your 
children  down  to  the  slaughter  from  which  there  are  so  few  return- 
ing footsteps;  carry  up  the  expense  of  living,  of  your  daily  bread, 
until  you  have  a  population,  most  of  which  is  beginning  to  find 
out  what  starvation  means;  surrender  to  an  administration  which 
already  possesses  every  element  of  oppression  but  its  dignity igive 
the  rest  of  your  property  to  fatten  the  rest  of  this  mess  of  villains 

that  is  hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  this  war Well,  Congress 

has  already  abolished  the  commutation,  and  how  about  the  substi- 
tute business?  Why,  we  are  ransacking  every  part  of  the  world 
to  buy  niggers  and  Hessians  for  substitutes.  That's  where  you 
are  getting  your  troops.  You  have  had  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand in  the  country,  and  you  can't  get  them  any  more.  You  have 
got  to  buy  your  troops,  and  the  men  that  you  are  able  to  buy  arc  a 
pretty  miserable  set.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  exterminate  these 
Southern  people  with  that  kind  of  stuff.  We  have  not  succeeded 
in  doing  it  with  our  own  native  stock.  We  are  going  to  do  it  now 
with  those  Hessians  that  we  have  bought  up,  every  man  of  whom 

requires  two  men  to  guard   him If  the  God  of  our  fathers 

has  not  utterly  deserted  us— and  I  don't  think  he  has — I  think  that 
the  God  that  planted  this  colony  in  the  wilderness,  and  led  it  by 
the  hand  until  it  was  the  first  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  till 


its  plain  destiny  was  to  gather  together  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
— the  God  that  did  that  is  not  going  to  let  it  z°  to  ruin  for  the  ag~ 

grandizement  of  a •miserable,  dirty  lot  of  politicians And 

if  it  is  going  to  be  attempted  to  surround  the  ballot-box  with  bay- 
onets, then  they  are  going  to  see  the  biggest  fights  they  ever  saw. 
[Uproarious  applause.]  And  I  don't  say  that  in  the  spirit  of  those 
abolition  leaders  who  are  always  hurrahing  for  a  war  that  they 
don't  dare  engage  in.    I  don't  say  it  in  that  light. 

The  Hill-Sharon  case  is  emerging  from  the  cloud  of  black- 
guardism that  ever  since  its  beginning  has  enshrouded  it. 
One  by  one  the  criminals  who  conceived  it,  and  the  crim- 
inal practices  resorted  to  to  consummate  it,  have  been 
exposed.  Death,  conscience,  and  crime  have  interposed 
themselves  to  defeat  this  most  nefarious  conspiracy.  Con- 
federates have  peached  and  conspirators  confessed,  till  out 
of  this  jungle  of  lies  and  wilderness  of  perjury  the  light 
begins  to  dawn.  Other  judges  than  Sullivan,  with  a 
broader  jurisdiction  and  a  broader  comprehension  of  the 
principles  that  underlie  the  administration  of  justice,  with 
more  comprehensive  ideas  of  the  rules  that  control  prop- 
erty and  regulate  the  marriage  relation,  and  lie  at  the  base 
of  the  social  and  political  organization,  have  been  ap- 
pealed to  in  this  case,  and  judges  and  courts  by  whom  the 
insolent  and  cowardly  blackguardism  of  Tyler  is  estimated 
at  its  true  value.  When  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State 
shall  have  disposed  of  the  questions  whether  the  order  of 
an  inferior  court  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  property  is 
appealable  or  not;  whether  in  an  action  for  divorce — which 
is  really  an  action  to  declare  valid  a  marriage  contract — 
the  case  can  be  reviewed  by  an  appellate  court;  whether, 
in  practical  effect,  a  rich  man  can  be  set  upon  by  a  gang  of 
criminal  conspirators,  professional  and  political,  and  by 
the  institution  of  a  suit  founded  upon  a  forged  instrument 
sustained  by  perjured  testimony,  be  despoiled  of  his  prop- 
erty and  robbed,  the  judge  of  the  court  aiding  (per- 
haps innocently,  perhaps  ignorantly)  in  consummating 
the  villainy — no  review  can  be  had ;  then  the  case  will  be 
cleared  of  all  the  cobwebs  which  the  legal  spiders  have 
woven  around  it,  and  be  tested  by  common-sense  princi- 
ples. Then  the  simple  question  will  be,  Is  the  instrument 
in  writing  between  Sharon  and  the  woman  Hill,  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  its  mode  of  execution  and  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  parties  to  it — admitting  it  to  be  genuine — 
a  legal  contract  of  marriage?  When  all  the  din  and  clamor, 
all  the  grimace  and  distortion,  all  the  noise  and  buncombe, 
all  the  demagogy  and  pot-valiant  chivalry  of  a  sensational 
trial,  conducted  for  the  applause  of  the  mob,  shall  have 
been  swept  away,  the  case  will  resolve  itself  into  a  cold 
question  of  law,  based  upon  the  legal  and  proper  interpre- 
tation of  a  document  in  writing.  The  judge,  whether 
upon  the  State  or  Federal  bench,  who  shall  be  first  to  dis- 
cover the  simple  issues  involved  in  this  case,  and  declare 
them,  will  deserve  well  of  a  community  that  is  weary  of 
this  long  and  nasty  case,  and  ill  of  all  its  disgusting  de- 
tails. Judge  Sawyer,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
has  had  the  sense  to  see  that  all  the  squirming  of  client 
and  counsel  over  the  proposition  to  remove  an  infinitesimal 
speck  of  ink  from  the  "  dear  wife  "  letters,  for  the  purpose 
of  scientific  investigation,  arises  from  fear  of  the  exposure 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  a  scientific  demonstration  of  the 
fraudulent  character  of  the  contract  and  the  correspond- 
ence. Sarah  Althea  has  had  a  foretaste  of  the  penalties  of 
the  law  by  one  day  in  the  county  jail.  We  are  sorry  that 
she  had  to  go  to  jail  alone.  So  far,  Mr.  Sharon  has  yielded 
up  no  money  to  the  conspirators,  except  what  was  stolen, 
and  there  is  no  present  prospect  that  any  will  be  obtained 

from  him  in  any  other  way. 

— ♦ — 

If  we  are  correctly  informed  as  to  the  declaration  of 
principles  enunciated  by  the  newly  appointed  ministry  of 
France,  it  is  an  important  movement  in  the  politics  of  that 
country.  This  declaration  is  as  follows,  and  pronounced 
to  be  "  a  formal  statement  of  the  policy  agreed  upon  by 
the  new  ministry  " — a  ministry  that  upon  the  day  of  its 
enunciation  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  373  to  92 :  "  It 
contemplates  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  1SS1,  the 
abolition  of  the  Senate,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  seculari- 
zation OF  RELIGIOUS  PROPERTV,  SEPARATION  OF  CHURCH 
and  State,  reform  of  the  judiciary,  compulsory  education, 
taxation  for  revenue,  and  the  reduction  of  taxes  upon  arti- 
cles of  food  and  drink."  This  is  a  declaration  of  war 
a  entrance  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  clergy 
in  France.  It  carries  out  Gambetta's  policy  of  separating 
Church  and  State,  and  of  depriving  the  clergy  of  any  in- 
terference in  the  education  ofthe  country.  "  Compulsory 
education"  means  anon-sectarian  education,  by  civilian 
schoolmasters,  without  the  meddlesome  interference  of 
breeched  or  petticoated  ecclesiastics.  "  Secularization  of 
religious  property  "  means  the  confiscation  of  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  accumulated  wealth-and  real  property  of  the 
papal  church  not  needed  for  the  use  of  public  worship. 
The  "  abolition  of  the  Senate "  is  a  blow  at  the  titled 
classes.  It  is  the  same  sentiment  that  in  England  suggests 
the  abrogation  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  inherited 
right  of  legislation.  The  new  programme  dispenses  with  oc- 
troi duties  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  recognizes  that  reve- 
nues for  the  support  of  government  should,  as  a  rule,  be  im- 
posed upon  the  luxmies  and  superfluities  of  life,  and  not 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


upon  the  necessaries  and  indispensables  required  for  our 
existence.    Vive  la  France !   Vive  la  Republique !  say  we. 

The  encounter  between  the  Russian  and  Afghan  forces 
renders  probable  a  great  war  between  England  and  Russia, 
and,  possibly,  one  that  may  involve  other  European  pow- 
ers. Whether  the  political  authorities  in  London  and  St. 
Petersburg  may  or  may  not  desire  actual  hostilities,  it  is 
clearly  apparent  that  the  military  classes  of  both  countries 
look  with  favor  upon  a  contest  of  arms,  and  there  can  be 
no  more  favorable  circumstance  for  embroiling  the  gov- 
ernments in  war  than  is  afforded  the  officers  commanding 
the  respective  forces  on  the  Afghan  border-land.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  we  of  California  desire  war.  To  the 
armies  of  Russia  and  England,  it  is  a  question  of  life  and 
death ;  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  it  is  a  question  of  indus- 
tries destroyed  and  credits  disarranged;  to  more  than  one 
country  it  may  bring  changed  boundaries;  nationalities 
may  be  disturbed,  but  to  us  it  is  a  question  of  "wheat." 
We  admit  ourself  not  in  a  condition  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion with  unclouded  judgment,  nor  in  position  to  pass 
upon  it  a  disinterested  and  unbiased  opinion,  as  we  have 
twenty-nine  acres  of  wheat  now  growing,  which,  with  our 
recent  generous  rains,  gives  promise  of  an  abundant  har- 
vest. 

OLLA-PODRIDA. 


Less  than  forty-five  years  ago,  the  writer,  then  a  farmer's 
boy  in  Western  New  York,  drove  his  father's  wheat  to  mar- 
ket, at  the  Genesee  flouring  mill,  and  received  for  it  eight- 
een   shillings — two    dollars    and    twenty-five    cents — per 
bushel.     To-day   wheat    is  worth  six  York  shillings  — 
seventy-five  cents  per  bushel.    The  land  upon  which  that 
wheat  was  raised  was  worth  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre. 
To-day  it  will  sell  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 
The  best  farm-hand,  for  all  the  year  round,  received  nine 
dollars  per  month  and  one  pair  of  cow-hide  boots  annually. 
The  fields  upon  which  it  was  raised  bore  wheat  only  every 
other  year;  they  were  plowed  with  a  plow  turning  a  single 
furrow;  were  sowed  by  hand,  cradled  by  hand,  raked, 
bound,  and  drawn  to  the  thresher;  the  grain  winnowed 
through  a  fanning-mill  turned  and  fed  by  hand;   grain 
sacked  in  bags,  and,  when  the  wheat  was  sold,  the  bags 
were  retained.    The  farmer's  boy  then  dressed  in  "  sheep 
gray,"  from  wool  raised  on  the  farm,  carded,  spun,  and 
woven  in  the  county;  made  by  a  seamstress — or  "  tailoress" 
we  called  her — who  came  to  the  house  and  worked  for 
three  shillings — thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents — per  day. 
Boots  were  made  from  the  hide  of  cows  or  calves  killed 
upon  the  farm,  tanned  in  the  village,  and  made  by  the 
village  shoemaker.     A  seal-skin  cap,  costing  seventy-five 
cents,  lasted  through  ever  so  many  winters,  relieved  from 
summer  duty  by  a  straw  hat.     A  college  student  taught 
the  winter  school  for  seventeen  dollars  a  month,  and 
"  boarded  round."    In  winter  we  snow-balled,  slid  down 
hill,  and  skated.    In  summer  we  swam  in  the  creek  and 
boated  on  the  pond.    There  was  a  village  debating  society, 
and  we  had  district  spelling  schools.     We  drove  the  girls 
to  apple-paring  bees  in  "  pungs,"  made  with  crockery 
crates  on  "  bob-sleds  "  filled  with  straw  and  buffalo  robes. 
There  were  husking  frolics,  candy-pullings,  maple  sugar- 
making,  summer  picnics,  general  training,  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations,  Thanksgiving  dinners.     We  did  not  dance 
because  it  was  wicked;  we  played  games  and  kissed  the 
girls  for  forfeits.     In  summer  we  played  ball,  and  our 
mothers  made  the  balls  of  yarn  unraveled  from  old  stock- 
ings covered  with  old  buckskin  gloves.     We  made  the 
bats  ourselves.    We  pitched  quoits,  and  the  quoits  were 
old  horse-shoes  or  flat  stones.    In  winter  we  broke  steers 
and  colts.    In  hog-killing  times  we  blew  up  the  bladders 
and  roasted  pig-tails.    In  the  long  winter  evenings,  around 
a  blazing  fire,  we    had   apples,  cider,  butternuts,  and 
hickory  nuts — these  gathered  in  the  summer,  and  their 
gathering  was  a  holiday.    We  made  our  own  soap,  our  own 
candles,  our  own  sausages,  our  own  dried  beef;  for  mince 
pies  we  boiled  down  cider;  we  dried  pumpkins  and  apples 
for  winter  use.    Our  mother  made  pickles  and  preserves, 
knit  our  stockings,  mittens,  and  woolen  comforters.    Over 
our  clothes,  at  work,  we  wore  a  tow  frock.    In  summer 
after  the  dandelions  came  we  went  bare-foot.     In  spring 
we  made  corn-stalk  fiddles,  whistles  from  the  willow,  and 
flutes  from  pumpkin-vines.    We  fished  with  angle-worms. 
We  went  to  school  in  the  winter,  doing  the  chores  in  the 
morning  and  evening.    We  worked  on  the  farm  in  sum- 
mer.   In  winter  time  the  cellar  was  stored  with  pork  in 
barrels,  with  apples  and  potatoes  in  bins,  cider  and  vine- 
gar in  barrels.    The  vinegar  was  made  on  the  farm.    The 
smoke-house  was  hung  with  hams  and  dried  beef— every 
farmer  cured  his  own  hams.    Cabbages  and  carrots  were 
buried  for  winter  use.    During  the  fall  the  winter's  wood 
was  felled.    At  the  first  fall  of  snow  it  was  drawn  to  the 
kitchen  door.    To  chop  it  was  part  of  the  morning  and 
evening  chores.    All  kinds  of  fruits  were  preserved,  cu- 
cumbers were  pickled,  butter  was  salted  down.     The 
farmers'  beds  were  made  of  feathers,  and  every  farmer 
raised  his  own  geese.    The  quilts  were  patchwork.   Every 


farmer's  wife  made  her  own  coverlets.  Hired  men  were 
neighboring  farmers'  boys,  coming  from  farms  where  there 
were  more  boys  than  land.  Female  "help"  were  the 
farmers'  girls,  from  homes  where  there  were  too  many 
girls.  All  "  help,"  of  men  or  maids,  sat  at  the  same  table, 
sat  in  the  family  pew  at  church,  rode  in  the  family  carriage, 
composed  the  family,  and  at  all  family  gatherings  were 
treated  as  equals.  There  was  not  a  pauper,  a  criminal,  a 
prostitute,  a  divorced  woman,  a  man  who  had  been 
through  bankruptcy,  a  boy  or  girl  who  did  not  attend 
school,  in  the  township,  or  in  the  county  so  far  as  we  knew. 
The  school-books  were  Webster's  spelling,  New  England 
reader,  Daboll's  arithmetic,  Kirkham's  grammar,  Olney's 
geography.  The  home  library  was  the  Bible,  Watts's 
hymns,  and  the  Almanac.  An  occasional  Fox's  "Book  of 
Martyrs,"  Baxter's  "  Call  to  the  Unconverted,"  Bunyan's 
"Pilgrim  Progress,"  was  found,  and  here  and  there,  in  a 
less  orthodox  family,  the  "  Scottish  Chiefs,"  "  Alonzo 
and  Melissa,"  "  Thaddeusof  Warsaw,"  and  the  "Children 
of  the  Abbey."  There  was  one  copy  of  Shakespeare  in 
the  neighboring  village,  and  it  was  mysteriously  hinted 
that  Tom  Paine's  "Age  of  Reason"  was  in  possession 
of  a  curious  old  curmudgeon  who  lived  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  never  went  to  church,  and  of  whom  it  was 
darkly  hinted  that  he  was  an  infidel,  and  shunned  as  such 
by  all  the  other  good  people. 


To  amuse  ourselves  we  went  to  the  menagerie,  or  exhibi- 
tion of  wild  animals,  to  which  all  the  country  young  folks 
might  go — the  circus  was  tabooed  to  the  more  orthodox 
families,  who  made  conscience  an  excuse  for  meanness. 
This  class  of  young  folk  skirmished  for  the  shilling  of  ad- 
mission, or  crawled  in  under  the  tent.  Accompanying 
the  circus  was  the  side-show  of  the  fat  woman,  the  boa- 
constrictor,  and  the  Albino  children.  The  clown  of  that 
day  was  better  than  the  one  of  to-day;  the  horseback  rider 
has  never  been  surpassed.  General  training  was  a  great 
occasion.  Election  day  came  in  August;  it  was  an  im- 
portant day  for  settling  fights  and  for  wrestling  matches. 
The  Fourth  of  July  was  the  grandest  day  in  the  year.  It 
had  its  procession,  reading  of  the  Declaration,  oration, 
and  poem,  and  in  the  evening  fire-works,  fire-balls  of  cot- 
tqn-wick  soaked  in  turpentine,  lighted  and  thrown  by 
hand.  We  had  Chinese  fire-crackers — sixpence  a  pack- 
age. A  blacksmith's  anvil  placed  above  another  did  duty 
as  artillery,  and  was  fired  at  sunrise  on  Independence 
Day.  The  great  social  festival  was  New  Year's  day. 
Christmas  had  about  it  the  flavor  of  popery,  and  in  those 
days  Rome  was  regarded  as  the  scarlet  blonde  bad  woman 
of  Babylon.  There  were  no  saints  in  that  part  of  the 
country  at  that  time.  An  occasional  concert  was  given 
with  comic  songs — I  recall  one :  "  Pretty  Polly  Polly  Hop- 
kins, how  do  you  do?  None  the  better,  Mr.  Tommy 
Tommy  Tompkins  for  seeing  you."  Another  was  "  Coal- 
black  Rose,"  and  "  Jump  Jim  Crow."  The  latter  ran 
thus : 

"  Every  time  I  turn  about  and  wheel  about  I  do  just  so, 
Every  time  I  turn  about  and  wheel  about  I  jump  Jim  Crow." 

It  was  the  beginning  of  "  negro  minstrelsy."  A  learned 
pig  was  exhibited  which  could  play  cards  and  step  among 
eggs  without  breaking  them.  The  show-bill  described  the 
performance  as  "  the  learned  pig  dancing  on  eggs."  There 
were  very  few  foreigners  in  my  native  county.  No  Catho- 
lic church  in  the  county,  and  not  a  Jew.  But  one  negro 
boy  attended  the  district  school — his  name  was  "  Guy." 
There  were  but  two  men  in  the  county  worth  more  than 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  family  was  well-to-do  that  had 
an  income  of  four  hundred  dollars.  Rye  whisky  was  twen- 
ty cents  a  gallon;  genuine  imported  Havanas  three  cents 
apiece;  half-cents,  cents,  and  two-cent  pieces  of  copper, 
silver  sixpences,  shillings,  and  two  shillings  were  abundant ; 
the  silver  currency  was  Spanish.  The  marriage  outfit  for 
the  bride  was  a  silk  frock,  a  china  tea-set,  a  feather-bed 
with  plenty  of  bed  linen,  with  under-clothes,  and  six 
silver  tea  spoons,  with  a  young  cow  if  a  farmer's  daughter. 
When  any  one  died  the  bell  of  the  village  church  was 
tolled,  and  then  struck  the  years  of  the  deceased. 
There  was  no  undertaker;  the  body  was  "laid  out" 
and  prepared  for  burial  by  friends.  There  was  no  hearse. 
The  coffin  was  made  at  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  carried 
from  the  house  or  meeting-house  upon  a  bier  borne 
by  the  pall-bearers  to  the  village  graveyard.  Wheat 
or  corn  was  taken  to  the  mill  in  grists,  and  "  toll "  was 
taken  by  the  miller  for  grinding.  Wool  was  carded  into 
rolls  and  spun  at  home  upon  a  spinning-wheel.  Flax  was 
broken  upon  a  hetchel  at  the  farm,  spun  into  thread,  and 
woven  upon  a  hand-loom  into  cloth.  There  was  a  dye-tub 
in  every  farmer's  kitchen — the  color  was  blue  or  yellow — 
and  the  cloth  was  taken  to  the  fulling-mill  to  be  fulled  and 
bleached.  Clay,  for  bricks,  was  trodden  out  by  oxen  in 
pits.  Oxen  were  shod,  being  lifted  in  a  frame  by  a  band 
beneath  the  belly.  Every  neighborhood  had  its  cider-mill 
and  press.  There  was  a  cotton-mill,  woolen  factory,  grist- 
mill, broom  factory,  saw-mill,  lime-kiln,  and  place  for 
grinding  plaster  in  the  town.  Fire  was  lighted  by  a  steel 
and  flint  and  "  punk";  then  from  phosphorus  vials  with  a 


chemically  prepared  stick.  There  were  no 
black  sand  was  used  for  blotting,  and  letters  were  fastened 
with  sealing-wax.  Peddlers  traveled  with  stoves,  tinware, 
dry-goods,  washing-machines,  in  exchange  for  farm  prod- 
uce. Candy  came  in  the  shape  of  peppermint-drops,  and 
in  sticks, red  and  white,  flavored  with  lemon  or  cinnamon; 
molasses  candy  was  cheap  and  common.  We  had  a  barrel 
of  peaches  every  year  from  New  Jersey;  a  barrel  of  sweet 
potatoes  every  fall  from  South  Carolina.  Oysters,  in  win- 
ter, came  frozen  in  kegs;  they  were  brought  to  within  nine 
miles  upon  the  Grand  Erie  Canal.  There  were  no  railroads. 
The  stage  line  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  passed  our  place. 
In  our  part  of  the  country  we  had  what  we  then  regarded 
as  comfortable,  but  no  elegant  or  costly  houses.  Plumb- 
ing was  an  almost  unknown  art.  We  had  no  water  or  gas- 
pipes  in  our  walls,  no  water-closets  in  our  houses,  no  fixed 
bathing-tubs.  In  an  open  kitchen  fireplace  swung  a  crane 
upon  which  the  tea-kettle  always  hung  Meats  and  fowl 
were  roasted  upon  a  spit,  with  a  mechanical  contrivance 
for  its  turning.  Tin  reflectors  were  used  for  baking.  Beans 
and  corn-bread  were  baked  in  a  Dutch  oven  covered  with 
hot  coals.  A  brick  bake-oven  was  located  outside  of  the 
house.  There  were  no  fires  allowed  in  churches;  foot- 
stoves  with  basins  of  burning  charcoal  were  in  use.  Beds 
were  "  aired  "  with  a  warming-pan.  My  grandfather  wore 
pumps  with  silver  buckles,  knee-breeches,  a  buff  waistcoat, 
shirt  frilled  with  lace,  a  blue  claw-hammer  coat  with  brass 
buttons;  from  his  watch-pocket  hung  fob-seals,  and  on  his 
head  a  nondescript,  low-crowned,  broad-brimmed  plug 
hat;  he  carried  a  gold-headed  Malacca  cane.  My  father's 
best  suit  was  a  plug  hat  of  more  modern  style;  blue  coat, 
claw-hammer,  brass  buttons;  white  vest,  long  pantaloons, 
and  boots.  The  family  carriage  was  clumsy,  huge,  and 
comfortable,  swinging  on  leather  braces,  and  was  drawn 
by  two  fat  horses;  the  harness  had  heavy  collars  and  hi^h 
hames  with  brass  nobs  and  breeching,  and  the  horses  were 
docked  of  their  tails.  Boys  in  those  times  were  modest. 
Girls  were  virtuous.  Old  age  was  respected.  The  Sab- 
bath was  observed.  Times  were  not  then  as  now.  Mor- 
als and  manners  have  much  changed. 


O'Dounell's   Procession. 

San  Francisco,  Sunday,  April  5,  1885. 
Ed.  Argonaut — Dear  Sir:  There  was  a  fearful  spectacle  on 
Market  Street  to-day,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Baldwin  Hotel.  I 
don't  know  whether  any  of  your  people  witnessed  it.  At  the  head 
of  O'Donnell's  procession  of  tatterdemalions  was  a  crowd  of  sev- 
enty-five or  one  hundred  Hibernian  youth  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  well- 
dressed,  inoffensive  Chinaman,  who  was  running  for  his  life.  A 
policeman  from  the  Emerald  Isle  made  a  show  of  stopping  the 
proceeding.  The  writer  offered  to  hand  over  to  him  the  leader  of 
the  mob,  but  he  said  he  did  not  want  him.  Can  you  manage  to 
make  the  incident  and  the  occasion  the  text  for  a  few  remarks  in 
your  paper?  Has  it  come  to  such  a  pass  that  a  person  can  not 
walk  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  in  safety,  unless  he  hails  from 
Ireland?  Inquirer. 

There  is  not  another  race  of  people  in  the  world  whose 
seventy-five  or  an  hundred  young  men  would  pursue  to  in- 
jure an  unoffending  single  man  of  another  race — except  the 
Irish.  The  Irish  are  an  anomalous  and  curious  people. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  we  heard  ■  of  an  Irish  regiment  saving 
an  English  army  from  disaster  by  its  valor  in  resisting  an 
Arab  onslaught,  and  yet  more  than  a  majority  of  the  most 
cowardly  crimes  are  perpetrated  by  the  Irish.  There  are 
two  conditions  in  which  the  average  Irish  man  and  woman, 
old  and  young,  are  irresponsible — /'.  e.,  when  they  are  drunk 
or  excited.  The  Irishman  under  discipline  makes  a  brave 
soldier;  the  Irishman  drunk  or  in  a  mob  is  an  irresponsi- 
ble, reckless,  unrelenting  devil.  As  for  the  Irish  police- 
men, we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  many  of  them  are 
brave,  excellent  men,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  disposed  to  per- 
form their  duty  fearlessly.  There  is  nobody  more  reliable 
to  quell  an  Irish  riot,  or  punch  an  Irish  head,  or  swing  the 
blackthorn  in  an  Irish  mob  than  an  Irishman.  The  indi- 
vidual, personal  Irishman  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  very 
brave  or  very  formidable  person ;  like  coyotes,  the  Irish 
attack  in  a  herd  and  in  the  dark,  and,  like  coyotes,  their 
bark  is  more  annoying  than  their  bite  dangerous.  For  jaw- 
bone and  bluster,  they  are  the  superior  among  men. 

We  had  written  thus  far  when  a  friend,  entering  the 
office,  informed  us  that  on  this  Easter  Sunday  morning, 
instead  of  one  Chinaman  being  assaulted,  twenty-one  had 
been  attacked  and  injured — fourteen  severely  and  one 
fatally;  that  throughout  the  procession  of  some  eight  hun- 
dred cowardly  foreign  vagabonds  there  was  exhibited  the 
disposition  to  encourage  violence  upon  Chinamen;  and 
that  by  the  four  hundred  policemen,  who  are  over-paid  for 
performing  duties  that  could  be  more  efficiently  done  by 
half  the  number,  there  was  not  one  arrest  made.  If  this 
is  so,  it  is  not  at  all  creditable  to  Chief  Crowley,  and 
ought  to  require  an  investigation  by  the  Police  Commis- 
sioners. Doctor  O'Donnell,  the  city  official  who  led  this 
mob,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  and  ought  to  be 
punished  for  his  participation  in  it.  When  candidate  for 
Coroner  he  had  the  support  of  many  persons  who  thought 
they  saw  beneath  his  eccentricity  an  honest  enthusiasm ; 
they  voted  for  him,  and  since  his  election  have  sympa- 
thized with  his  endeavor  to  secure  a  morgue.  This  class 
of  people  will  be  disappointed  and  pained,  if,  after  all,  it 
turns  out  that  Doctor  C.  C.  O'Donnell  is  the  cowardly  and 
vulgar  demagogue  that  his  enemies  represent  him  to  be, 
and  which  his  more  recent  conduct  in  office  seems  to 
prove. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    RUSSIAN    INVASION    OF    INDIA. 


How  the  London    Stock  ExchaDge  was  Convulsed. 


Wednesday,  the  22d  of  April,  1885,  was  a  remarkable  day 
in  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  The  feverish  feeling,  in- 
duced in  financial  circles  by  the  war  rumors  that  had  Deen 
vibrating  like  the  mutterings  of  distant  thunder  from  the 
remote  Orient  for  the  past  six  weeks,  had  at  length  been 
dissipated.  The  Afghan  Boundary  Commission  had  met 
within  the  disputed  territory.  The  Kussian  Commission- 
ers, Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  and  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
had  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement;  a  scientific  frontier 
had  been  established  on  the  newest  and  most  approved 
principles,  some  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Herat,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  rival  nations  had  parted  in  the  most 
amicable  manner.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the  Russian 
forces,  then  massed  in  Turkestan,  should  retire  beyond 
the  stipulated  line;  Bismarck  had  himself  mediated  in  the 
matter;  and  the  affairs  of  Europe  once  more  took  on  a  ro- 
seate hue.  This  was  the  burden  of  the  news  flashed  along 
the  Anglo-Indian  cable  for  seventeen  hundred  miles;  be- 
neath the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  for  a  thousand  more, 
to  Alexandria;  for  yet  another  thousand  from  that  city  to 
Malta;  for  seven  hundred  miles  thence  to  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  and,  lastly,  for  a  like  dis- 
tince  across  the  realm  of  France,  till  it  reached  the  receiv- 
ing room  in  the  English  metropolis,  a  distance  of  upward 
of  five  thousand  miles  from  its  starting  point  in  the  Indian 
Empire.  This  was  the  reason  for  the  feeling  of  exhilara- 
tion which  was  manifesting  itself  generally  upon  'Change. 
Public  securities  of  all  kinds  closed  that  evening  firm  and 
strong.  Consols,  which  at  one  time  during  the  recent  bar- 
ometric pressure  hid  reached  a  point  below  97,  now 
stood  firm  at  their  normal  9S  and  a  fraction.  The  matter 
was  evidently  settled.  The  bugaboo  had  been  dispelled. 
There  was  no  more  fear  of  war. 

Among  the  crowd  of  brokers,  merchants,  and  city  men 
who  stepped  jauntily  into  cabs  or  omnibuses,  or  took  the 
direction  of  the  underground  stations,  there  were  notice- 
ably a  few  who  did  not  seem  to  be  infected  by  the  general 
elation.  One  gentleman  in  particular  descended  the  broad 
steps  of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  a  way  which  indicated  pre- 
occupation, and  to  any  keen  observer  who  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  below  the  brim  of  his  hat,  which  pretty 
successfully  shaded  his  features,  it  would  have  been  evi- 
dent that  this  preoccupation  was  not  of  a  pleasant  nature. 
Otherwise  the  gentleman  was  tall,  fashionably  dressed, 
well-whiskered,  and  not  old.  It  was,  in  short,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Davenage,  a  stock  operator  well  known  for  keenness 
and  audacity  in  his  manipulations,  and  (report  had  it)  not 
over-scrupulous  in  the  methods  he  employed  to  attain  his 
ends.  With  slow  and  deliberate  steps  he  walked  past  the 
Mansion  House,  and  proceeded,  as  was  his  custom,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Farringdon  Street  Station.  A  few  seconds 
later  another  gentleman  also  descended  the  steps  of  the 
Exchange,  and  walked  in  exactly  the  same  direction  as 
Mr.  Davenage,  and  at  exactly  the  same  pace,  keeping 
some  twenty  yards  to  the  rear.  If  one  had  had  time  to 
note  anything  at  all  in  that  continuous  human  stream  which 
hurries,  and  bustles,  and  dodges  in  every  direction  along 
Cheapside,  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  and  the  other  cramped 
avenues  which  form  the  only  outlets  from  the  "  city  "  in  a 
westerly  direction,  one  would  have  noticed  this  as  a  coin- 
cidence which  persisted  (as  the  scientists  say)  through  the 
whole  distance  till  the  underground  station  was  reached. 
One  of  the  two-minute  trains  was  just  slowing  up  at  the 
platform. 

Mr.  Davenage  reached  it,  and  a  few  seconds  after  he  en- 
tered a  vacant  compartment  he  was  joined  by  the  gentle- 
man whose  action,  now  more  than  ever,  smacked  of  de- 
liberate design. 

The  new-comer  was  under  the  medium  size,  dark  feat- 
ured, spare,  and  angular;  his  face  clean  shaven,  his  mask 
Elacid  and  immovable,  though  his  clean-cut  features, 
road  forehead,  and  piercing  black  eyes  betokened  at  once 
intelligence  and  resolution.  One  felt  that  they  belonged 
to  no  ordinary  man.  He  sat  down  opposite  Mr.  Daven- 
age, and  as  he  did  so  bowed  slightly,  a  salutation  acknowl- 
edged by  the  other  in  an  equally  distant  manner.  The  two 
were  evidently  acquainted,  but  it  was  equally  evident  that 
their  acquaintanceship  was  of  the  slenderest  possible  char- 
acter. It  however  served  as  an  excuse  for  the  last  comer 
to  open  a  conversation,  a  thing  which,  had  the  gentlemen 
been  utter  strangers,  would,  under  the  circumstances,  been 
considered  a  breach  of  etiquette. 

"  Quite  a  relief,  this  peace  news,"  said  the  dark,  dapper 
little  gentleman  with  the  inscrutable  mask. 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  yawned  Mr.  Davenage.  "  Terribly  hard  on 
me,  though.  Personally  and  in  all  respects,  I  would  rather 
have  had  war.' 

"Just  my  own  fix,"  rejoined  the  other;  "I  have  lost 
heavily  myself  by  this  turn  in  affairs." 

"Didn't  know  that  you  dabbled  in  stocks,"  returned  the 
broker.  "  Thought  that  you  confined  yourself  entirely  to 
scientific  pursuits,  Doctor — Doctor — dear  me " 

"  Hawkes,"  interpolated  the  other,  helping  him  out. 

"Oh,  yes;  pardon  me — Doctor  Hawkes,  said  Daven- 
age, correcting  himself.  "  Still  I  can't  see  why  a  rise  should 
affect  you;  with  me  it  is  different.  I  am,  as  I  suppose  you 
know,  a  bear,  and  have  got  caught  on  shorts.  Well,  the 
murder  will  out  sooner  or  later — half  the  board  knows  it 
already — the  next  week  will  probably  see  me  ruined.  A 
good  hundred  thousand  to  the  bad,"  he  added,  bitterly. 

"  My  plight  is  about  as  bad  as  yours,"  returned  the  doctor, 
with  more  composure,  "  though  in  a  different  way.  About 
a  month  ago  I  invested  my  entire  fortune,  such  as  it  was, 
in  works  and  apparatus  for  the  construction  of  a  certain 
appliance  of  destruction,  which,  in  the  case  of  war,  could 
not  have  failed  to  have  commanded  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernment— if  not  one  government,  then  the  other.  Now 
the  whole  thing  is  knocked  in  the  head.  My  fortune  is 
sunk  in  an  undertaking  which,  in  war,  meant  swift  and  im- 
mense returns,  but  in  peace  remains  a  white  elephant  on 
my  hands,  utterly  useless  and  valueless." 

"  Couldn't  you  do  anything  with  the  Soudan  or  the 
French  at  Tonquin? "  suggested  Davenage. 

"I  might," replied  the  other,  reflectively;  "  but  I  don't 


know  that  it  would  pay.  Both  of  these  are  little  better 
than  skirmishes  with  a  handful  of  troops,  and  may  be  over 
at  any  moment.  I  should  only  be  showing  my  hand  and 
challenging  imitation.  Now,  a  war  between  Russia  and 
England  on  the  Eastern  question  is  an  encounter  of  Titans. 
It  means  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  mints  of  money, 
and,  possibly,  years  of  time.  No;  I  speculated,  Hke  your- 
self, on  probabilities,  and  must  stand  by  results." 

"Confound  this  plaguey  telegraph!"  exclaimed  Daven- 
age, after  a  moment's  pause.  "  Now,  under  the  old  mail 
regime,  when  letters  from  India  would  not  have  reached  us 
under  a  fortnight,  I  could  have  filled  all  my  obligations  be- 
fore the  rise.     Confound  the  telegraph ! " 

A  meaning  smile  flitted  over  the  usually  immobile  coun- 
tenance of  Dr.  Hawkes. 

"  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  good  servant,"  he  observed,  meas- 
uring the  words  as  he  uttered  them,  and  then  added: 
"  when  you  can  control  it." 

There  was  something  in  the  speaker's  words  and  in  the 
manner  they  were  spoken  which  set  Mr.  Davenage  to 
thinking. 

"  Yes,"  he  at  length  said,  pettishly,  "  if  one  could  con- 
trol it.  Control  the  telegraph,  indeed !  Easier  said  than 
done." 

Again  the  doctor  smiled  inscrutably. 

"  And  yet  it  has  deen  done,"  he  remarked,  simply,  "  and 
done  to  good  purpose  as  regards  the  parties  who  did  it." 

It  was  clear  that  the  words  of  Dr.  Hawkes  had  made  an 
impression  on  Mr.  Davenage.  What  the  nature  of  that 
impression  might  be  it  was  more  difficult  to  tell.  After 
remaining  buried  in  thought  for  a  few  seconds,  he  looked 
straight  at  his  companion  and  said: 

"  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  Doctor  Hawkes,  that 
there  are  instances  in  which  public  telegraph  lines  have 
been  worked  in  the  interest  of  private  parties?  I  can 
readily  understand  that  occasionally  an  operator,  at  one  or 
other  end  of  a  certain  line,  might  have  been  suborned  to 
suppress  .true  or  issue  fictitious  messages.  But  I  question 
whether  the  risk  and  the  penalty  attached  would  not  more 
than  counterbalance  any  possible  advantage  that  might 
accrue  to  the  operator.  While  admitting  the  possibility  of 
the  thing  being  done,  I  question  its  utility.  At  any  rate, 
sooner  or  later  the  affair  would  be  found  out,  with  the 
usual  result  to  all  the  parties  engaged." 

"  As  to  the  falsification  of  any  telegraphic  message  be- 
ing found  out  as  soon  as  ordinary  mail  communication  is 
opened  between  the  parties  who  were  supposed  to  be  com- 
municating by  wire,  that  is  a  matter  of  course.  Whether 
any  benefit  would  result  to  the  parties  controlling  the 
wires,  or,  if  so,  what  the  extent  of  that  benefit  might  be, 
depends  simply  upon  the  importance  of  the  line  or  lines 
controlled.  The  operator,  for  instance,  who  controlled 
the  Atlantic  cable,  might  be  presumably  expected  to  reap 
greater  benefit  from  his  enterprise  than  the  one  who  con- 
fined his  operations  to  the  wire  running  between  Bun- 
combe-on-the-hill  and  Little  Hogginton;  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  wire  in  both  instances  is  a  single  one, 
the  method  of  performance  as  easy,  and  the  risk  the  same 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  One  man,  like  Napoleon, 
shall  we  say,  is  cut  out  for  stealing  an  empire,  while  an- 
other, like  Jack  Robinson,  contents  himself  with  dragging 
off  sheep.  Measured  by  a  moral  foot-rule,  both  thieves 
are  on  a  par,  Jack  being  equally  guilty  with  his  imperial 
brother  in  thievery.  If  you  say  that  Napoleon  took  his 
mutton  vi  et  armis,  while  Mr.  Robinson  sneaked  his  off  at 
the  end  of  a  string,  and  that,  therefore,  the  former  must 
not  be  classed  in  the  category  of  thieves,  I  will  answer 
that  the  booted  and  spurred  marauders  of  the  border 
would  have  danced  a  jig  in  the  air  side  by  side  with  their 
cousin  Jack,  if  caught,  in  spite  of  having  on  boots  and 
spurs  when  the  sheep  was  stolen,  the  possession  of  the 
contraband  being  the  only  witness  ordinary  people  desired 
against  them — whence  comes  the  proverb,  '  Just  as  well 
to  be  hanged. for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb';  or,  to  return  to 
our  line  of  argument:  you  run  the  same  risk  in  operating 
on  the  Atlantic  cable  as  on  the  wire  that  runs  from  Little 
Hogginton  to  Shrimpton-by-the-sea,  with  the  difference 
that  in  the  former  case  you  may  make  thousands,  and,  if 
you  conduct  your  operations  intelligently,  have  a  good 
week  to  work  in  before  discovery  is  certain;  while  in  the 
latter  you  might,  as  the  extent  of  your  tether,  play  a  prac- 
tical joke  upon  a  country  'squire,  which  could  not  help 
being  found  out  within  twenty-four  hours.  But  here  we 
are  at  the  Edgeware  Road,"  he  added,  as  the  train  shot 
out  of  the  tunnel  for  the  fifth  time  since  they  had  set 
down,  and  slowed  up  at  the  platform,  "  and  I  must  leave 
you.  What!  Do  you  get  out  here,  too ? "  continued  the 
doctor  with  well-simulated  surprise,  as  Davenage  also 
made  a  move  to  leave  the  carriage. 

"  Yes,  doctor,"  replied  that  gentleman;  "  I  live  up  here 
at  St.  John's  Wood.  My  wife  and  family  are  at  Brighton, 
and  I  am  keeping  bachelor's  hall  in  their  absence.  If  you 
care  to  come  up  with  me  and  take  dinner  engarcon,  it  may 
knock  the  blues  out  of  both  of  us.  We  will  also  have 
leisure  to  discuss  this  telegraph  business  which  we  couldn't 
do  in  these  muggy  subterranean  shadows,  with  that  inces- 
sant clatter  in  our  ears.  You  have  interested  me  immensely, 
I  assure  you.  Come."  And  the  two  friends,  of  ten  minutes' 
standing,  ascended  the  steps  to  where  Mr.  Davenage's 
tiger  had  had  his  cabriolet  waiting  for  the  last  half  hour, 
and,  getting  in,  whirled  swiftly  northward  toward  St.  John's 
Wood. 

Mr.  Davenage's  dinner  was  unexceptionable,  his  wines 
good,  and,  under  the  genial  influence  of  the  latter,  when 
the  decanters  had  been  set  upon  the  shining  mahogany, 
and  the  discreet  butler  had  withdrawn,  the  topic  which 
had  possessed  such  an  interest  for  him  on  the  train,  and 
which,  since  then,  had  given  way  to  lighter  or  more  ap- 
parently practical  subjects,  was  again  Drought  upon  the 
tapis. 

"  I  can  not  help  thinking,"  began  the  host,  "  that  very 
serious  and  momentous  results  might  spring  from  control- 
ling important  telegraphic  lines  in  the  manner  you  have 
named,  but  still  I  can  not  see  that  any  such  control  could 
be  extended  without  exciting  suspicion  and  leading  to  de- 
tection before  any  advantage  could  be  reaped.  Now,  sup- 
pose, doctor,  for  the  sake  of  argument " — and  here  Mr. 
Davenage's  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  simple 
and  child-like  innocence — "  suppose  the  Anglo-India  ca- 


ble, the  line  connecting  us  with  Bombay,  were  controlled 
in  the  manner  specified  so  as  to  cause  a  sudden  fall  in  the 
price,  say  of  Indian  securities,  by  reporting  a  sudden  native 
mutiny;  or  in  the  price  of  cotton,  or  some  other  product, 
by  a  vast  warehouse  fire,  or  a  stupendous  natural  convul- 
sion of  some  sort,  bow  would  you  set  about  doing  it?  You 
would  have  to  get  control  of  the  instrument  at  the  starting 
point,  or  at  one  of  the  intermediate  stations,  wouldn't  you  ?" 

"  Not  at  all  necessary,"  replied  the  doctor,  quietly. 
"  All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  tap  the  wire,  connect  it  by 
a  side  wire  to  your  instrument,  and  there  you  are." 

"  And  where  should  this  connection  be  made  to  be  most 
effective?  "  proceeded  Davenage. 

"  Any  where  you  please.  Equally  effective  a  hundred 
feet  from  the  London  office  as  in  the  middle  of  the  Medi- 
terranean or  Persian  Gulf." 

Mr.  Davenage  mused. 

"  Let  us  imagine  a  specific  instance,"  he  said  at  length, 
"  so  that  I  may  understand  this  matter  thoroughly.  These 
scientific  discussions  are  very  interesting,  but  it  tends  to 
make  them  clearer  to  a  plain  business  man  like  me  to  have 
them  brought  down  to  a  precise  issue.  You  have  tapped 
your  cable,  we  will  say.  Good.  You  have  connected 
your  own  instrument  with  it  by  a  side  wire,  somewhere  in 
the  suburbs  of  London — anywhere,  in  short,  between  here 
and  the  channel.  Good.  You  send  a  message  into  the 
London  office  with  some  trumped-up  report  about  a  mu- 
tiny, or  a  fire,  or  what  not,  which  will  affect  the  price  of 
stock.  Good.  What  will  be  the  result?  Within  a  few 
minutes  a  return  dispatch  will  pass  along  the  wire  from  a 
press  agent,  or  the  head  of  some  commercial  company,  or 
the  government  itself,  demanding  full  particulars.  That 
message  goes  through  to  India  " 

"Not  so  fast,  my  friend;  that  message,  or  those  mes- 
sages, do  not  go  through  to  India — they  are  arrested  in  my 
private  office,  where  they  are  read,  copied,  docketed,  and 
answered  when  and  how  it  may  be  convenient.  My  office 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  end  of  the  line — in  a 
word,  it  is  India  to  England  and  England  to  India." 

"  Some  messages,  then,  you  would  permit  to  pass  through 
intact?"  queried  Davenage. 

"  Assuredly.  Were  no  messages  sent  through,  suspicion 
would  be  excited  in  India,  and  the  whole  thing  exposed 
within  a  very  few  hours,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"  How  so?  I  thought  there  could  be  no  mail  connec- 
tion with  India  under  a  fortnight,  and  the  telegraph  gone, 
or  useless,  how  would  discovery  be  possible?  "  asked  Dav- 
enage. 

"  Suppose  the  receiving  office  at  Bombay,  we  will  say, 
gets  no  dispatches  for  several  hours;  it  argues  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  line.  A  message  is  sent  to  Aden, 
notifying  the  operator  there  of  the  fact.  If  a  reply  is  re- 
ceived it  shows  that  the  fault  does  not  exist  in  that  section 
of  the  line;  and  so  dispatches  are  sent  to  Alexandria,  to 
Malta,  and  the  other  way  stations,  until  the  fault  is  located. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  keep  up  the  normal  stream  of 
messages,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  suspicion." 

"  Many  of  these  messages  will  be  in  cipher  and  crypto- 
grams," continued  Davenage.  "  How  will  you  know  what 
to  transmit  through  and  what  not?" 

"  That  would  depend  purely  upon  what  interest  you 
wished  to  advance  or  antagonize,"  replied  the  doctor; 
"  most  commercial  messages  are  sent  in  cipher — in  fact, 
there  are  a  hundred  cipher  messages  to  one  written  in  or- 
dinary language.  Most  of  these  are  framed  upon  the  new 
commercial  cable  code,  a  formula  containing  ten  thousand 
words,  each  initial  letter  of  the  alphabet  indicating  a  class, 
such  as  shipping,  insurance,  banking,  cost,  etc.,  and  each 
word  containing  the  meaning  of  a  sentence.  Take  the 
word  '  embark,'  for  instance.  1  know  what  it  refers  to  at 
once,  as  the  initial  letter  '  e '  signifies  shipping.  I  look  up 
'  embark '  in  the  code,  and  find  against  it  the  words :  '  Send 
on  that  cargo  immediately.'  The  next  word  may  be  '  cat- 
tle,' which,  in  like  manner — the  letter '  c '  indicating  bank- 
ing messages — means  thirty-day  letter  of  credit  at  banker; 
and  so  on.  But  for  other  contingencies,  such  as  war,  all 
these  codes  and  cryptograms  are  useless,  and  it  is  war  that 
I  have  in  view  when  I  control  the  India  cable,"  and  Dr. 
Hawkes  helped  himself  to  another  glass  of  port. 

"  War  that  you  have  in  view,"  repeated  Davenage,  in  a 
bewildered  way,  as  if  he  did  not  grasp  the  other's  meaning; 
"  warltisA  you  have  in  view,  when  you  control  the  Indian 
cable.    Why,  you  can  not  mean  " 

"I  simply  mean  this,"  interrupted  the  doctor;  "that 
what  we  have  been  discussing  in  jest  may  turn  out  in  dead 
earnest — that  is,  if  you  have  the  enterprise  and  pluck  I  think 
you  have,  and  will  stand  in  with  me  on  the  result." 

Mr.  Davenage  twisted  his  mustache  meditatively,  and 
looked  inquiringly  at  his  guest,  as  though  a  matter  quite 
foreign  to  his  mind  had  been  suddenly  broached. 

"  The  long  and  short  of  it,  Mr.  Davenage,  is,"  contin- 
ued the  doctor,  quietly  and  impressively,  sinking  his  voice 
to  a  lower  key,  "  that  both  of  us  are  in  the  same  box.  I 
have  got  all  my  plans  laid,  and  every  contingency  provided 
for,  to  tap  the  Indian  cable  this  very  night,  if  you  will  be 
my  partner  in  the  enterprise.  There  are  tens — ay,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds — in  short,  all  the  money  you 
wish  to  make  in  it.  I  leave  all  that  to  you.  You  attend  to 
the  financial  part  of  the  concern,  and  I  will  take  care  of 
the  technical  side;  share  and  share  alike  on  work,  risk, 
and  profits.  What  do  you  say?  And  the  doctor  looked 
steadily  at  the  broker. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  latter,  slowly,  with  the  least  percep- 
tible drop  of  his  left  eyelid,  "  you  seem  to  know  what  you 
are  about,  doctor,  as  far  as  your  side,  the  technical  one, 
goes;  and  if  you  can  convince  me  that  my  side,  the  finan- 
cial one,  is  as  sound,  I'm  in  with  you.  I  must  go  to  the 
wall  within  a  week  anyhow,  andjf  there's  any  prospect  of 
staving  off  the  evil  day,  and  making  money  besides,  why, 
all  right.  One  might  as  well  be  killed  for  a  sheep  as  for  a 
lamb,  you  know." 

"  I  thought  I  was  not  mistaken  in  you,"  said  the  doctor, 
approvingly.  "  Our  meeting  to-day  was  not  of  the  chance 
character  it  seemed  to  be.  I  was  aware  of  your  circum- 
stances, and  made  up  my  mind  when  I  saw  you  leave  the 
Exchange  that  you  were  the  one  man  capable  of  entering 
into  an  enterprise  of  this  sort  heart  and  soul,  and  bringing 
it  to  a  successful  issue,"  and  the  two  friends  shook  hands 
warmly  across  the  table. 
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"  Now,  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  your  plan,"  continued 
Davenage,  "  you  said  something  about  war — controlling  the 
Indian  cable  in  the  interest  of  war.  What  did  you  mean 
by  that?  Wny,  everything  is  as  quiet  as  a  mill-pond. 
Russia  has  conceded  everything  and  peace  is  assured  for 
it  may  be  years." 

"  Notwithstanding  all  which,"  replied  the  doctor,  with 
a  peculiar  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  the  telegraph  will  display 
an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  dispatches  from  the  northwest  of 
India  to-morrow.  The  next  day  the  bulletin  boards  will 
show  that  the  perfidious  Russians  have  stolen  a  march 
upon  Afghanistan.  The  next  that  Herat  has  been  taken. 
Three  days  afterward  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
troops  are  making  forced  marches  toward  the  Kyber  Pass. 
Three  days  later  a  pitched  battle  will  be  fought  with  a  sig- 
nal victory  to  the  Russians.  Where  will  stock  be  then? 
I  leave  you  to  handle  consuls  and  Russian  securities  as  you 
please.  That  is  your  business.  Mine  is  to  keep  popular 
excitement  at  fever  heat." 

"Very  good,"  asserted  Davenage;  "but  how  will  you 
reply  to  the  cipher  dispatches  of  the  government  ?  How  to 
the  innumerable  messages  sent  by  business  houses  and 
private  parties  concerning  the  war?" 

"  War,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  is,  as  I  said  before,  a  con- 
tingency not  provided  for  in  any  code.  Names  of  men  or 
places  can  not  be  codified.  Specific  instructions  from 
the  .government  here  to  the  government  in  India  must  be 
sent,  as  they  will  be,  at  length,  and  will  be  answered  by  me 
at  length.  All  cipher  messages  will  be  sent  on  in  their 
original  form.  All  questions  relating  to  war,  etc.,  will  be 
struck  out." 

"  But  what  about  the  correspondence,  telegraphic  and 
otherwise,  which  will  immediately  be  set  afoot  between 
here  and  St.  Petersburg?  You  can  not  control  the  numer- 
ous lines  over  that  route  as  well?  The  Russian  govern- 
ment will  immediately  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the  mat- 
ter and  explode  the  hoax." 

"  The  Russian  government  has  got  an  unenviable  repu- 
tation for  persistently  disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  strategic 
operations  when  it  finds  it  convenient  to  do  so.  The  pro- 
tests and  disclaimers  from  St.  Petersburg  will  go  for  noth- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  telegrams  from  India,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  which  will  say  that  it  knows,  from  authentic 
sources,  that  the  line  beyond  Khiva  has  been  purposely 
cut  and  guarded  for  diplomatic  reasons." 

"  Suppose  that  news  should  reach  here,  say  through 
Turkey  or  Greece,  before  the  fortnight  you  allow  for  the 
arrival  of  regular  mails  has  elapsed,  how  then?"  objected 
Davenage. 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  and 
shall  not  answer  any  Indian  dispatches  after  a  week — that 
is  to  say,  after  the  first  great  Russian  victory.  I  shall  then 
telegraph  apparently  from  Aden,  saying  that  communica- 
tion with  India  has  stopped,  and  that  the  fault  has  been 
located  by  test  to  some  point  in  the  middle  of  the  Arabian 
Sea.  This  will  save  me  a  world  of  trouble,  and  confine 
my  work  to  answering  occasional  test  questions  from  the 
telegraph  company.  It  will  serve  even  better  to  keep  up 
popular  excitement.  A  day  or  two  afterward  I  will  detach 
my  instruments,  splice  the  severed  line,  restoring  it  to  its 
original  condition,  and  remove  all  traces  of  the  work.  The 
truth  will  then  come  out,  stocks  will  go  up  with  a  bound, 
you  will  unload  at  once  to  buyers  frantic  in  their  eager- 
ness, and  I  hope  we  will  both  draw  out  a  clean  million  to 
the  good.    Dost  like  the  picture  ? " 

"  But,  doctor,"  said  Davenage,  "  you  can  not  attend 
alone  to  the  business  which  will  crowd  the  line  to  suffoca- 
tion day  and  night.    The  tax  will  be  too  great." 

"  I  have  secured  the  services  of  an  operator  familiar 
with  cable  signal  practice,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"  Is  he  safe?  "  cautiously  asked  Davenage. 

"  I  can  transport  him  for  life  when  I  please,  and  he 
knows  it." 

"  He  would  secure  a  government  pardon  by  revealing 
this,"  mused  Davenage. 

"  We  have  talked  that  over  together,"  rejoined  the  im- 
perturbable doctor.  "  He  has  weighed  the  chances,  and 
prefers  the  cool  ten  thousand  pounds  I  have  guaranteed 
him  for  his  week's  work  to  a  pardon  for  an  old  and  forgot- 
ten score  with  poverty  and  ignominy  for  the  rest  of  his  days." 

"Will  even  the  two  of  you  be  equal  to  the  abnormal 
strain  which  I  can  foresee  upon  that  wire  ? "  persisted  the 
careful  Davenage. 

"  I  shall,  if  necessary,  send  a  dispatch  from  the  Govern- 
or-General of  India  to  the  effect  that  he  has  taken  military 
control  of  the  line,  in  view  of  the  present  crisis,  and  that  if 
private  business  suffers  through  unavoidable  delays,  he  is 
sure  that  patriotism  will  overrule  personal  interests.  This 
will  save  me  a  great  Ceal  of  trouble,  and  will  also  leave 
time  to  concoct  my  government  dispatches  in  a  careful  and 
intelligent  manner.  Yes,  I  think  that  will  be  the  best 
course  to  pursue.  I  can  also  hasten  Russian  operations 
and  rupture  the  cable  in  the  Arabian  Sea  sooner,  if  neces- 
sary, though  I  think  a  week  should  be  allowed  to  let  stocks 
reach  their  utmost  depression.  It  is,  I  see,"  added  the 
doctor,  looking  at  his  watch  and  rising,  "nearly  nine 
o'clock.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  during  the  last  two  days, 
in  anticipation  of  the  news  which  has  to-day  been  con- 
firmed, I  have  been  busily  engaged  in  making  preparations 
for  controlling  the  Indian  telegraph  line.  Yesterday  I 
rented  a  house  at  a  convenient  spot  where  the  line  may  be 
approached,  and  removed  thither  the  necessary  instruments 
and  batteries.  I  told  Canning — that  is  the  name  of  my 
friend,  the  operator  who  will  assist  me — that  I  should  be 
down  upon  the  Paris  night  express.  Can  I  prevail  on  you 
to  accompany  me?  Besides  putting  yourself  in  a  better 
position  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  matter,  you  may  also 
render  us  valuable  assistance  in  getting  everything  well  un- 
der way,  as  of  course  no  outside  parties  can  assist  us  in  a 
matter  like  this." 

[CONCLUDED   NEXT  WEEK.] 


Democracy  surely  is  making  long  strides  forward  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Labouchere  bluntly  declares  in  his  Truth  that 
Prince  Albert  Victor,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  will,  on  coming  to  the  throne  in  his  turn,  have  to 
reign  as  the  Radicals  want  him  to,  "if  at  all."  He  might 
have  added,  "  If  that  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it. 


AN   OLD    FAVORITE. 


The  Vagabonds. 

We  are  two  travelers,  Roger  and  I. 

Roger's  my  dog.    Come  here,  you  scamp! 
Jump  for  the  gentleman.    Mind  your  eye! 

Over  the  table— look  out  for  the  lamp  I— 
The  rogue  is  growing  a  little  old; 

Five  years  we've  tramped  through  wind  and  weather, 
And  slept  out  doors  when  nights  were  cold, 

And  ate,  and  drank,  and— starved  together. 

We've  learned  what  comfort  is,  I  tell  you! 

A  bed  on  the  floor,  a  bit  of  rosin, 
A  fire  to  thaw  our  thumbs— poor  fellowl 

The  paw  he  holds  up  there's  been  frozen- 
Plenty  of  catgut  for  my  fiddle — 

This  out-door  business  is  bad  for  strings- 
Then  a  few  nice  buckwheats  hot  from  the  griddle, 

And  Roger  and  I  set  up  for  kings! 

No,  thank  ye,  sir;   I  never  drink; 

Roger  and  I  are  exceedingly  moral. 
Aren't  we  Roger?    See  him  wink. 

Well,  something  hot,  then;  we  won't  quarrel. 
He's  thirsty,  too;  see  him  nod  his  head? 

What  a  pity,  sir,  that  dogs  can't  talk  I 
He  understands  every  word  that's  said, 

And  he  knows  good  milk  from  water-and-chalk. 

The  truth  is,  sir,  now  I  reflect, 

I've  been  so  sadly  given  to  grog 
I  wonder  I've  not  lost  the  respect 

(Here's  to  you,  sir!)  even  of  my  dog. 
But  he  sticks  by,  through  thick  and  thin; 

And  this  old  coat,  with  its  empty  pockets 
And  rags  that  smell  of  tobacco  and  gin, 

He'll  follow  while  he  has  eyes  in  his  sockets. 

There  isn't  another  creature  living 

Would  do  it,  and  prove,  through  every  disaster, 
So  fond,  so  faithful,  and  so  forgiving, 

To  such  a  miserable,  thankless  master! 
No,  sir! — see  him  wag  his  tail  and  grin! 

By  George!  it  made  my  old  eyes  water — 
That  is— there  is  something  in  this  gin 

That  chokes  a  fellow.    But  no  matter. 

We'll  have  some  music,  if  you're  willing, 

And  Roger  (hem!  what  a  plague  a  cough  is,  sir), 
Shall  march  a  little.    Start,  you  villain! 

Stand  straight!    'Bout  face!     Salute  your  officer! 
Put  up  that  paw!    Dress!    Take  your  rifle! 

(Some  dogs  have  arms,  you  see!)     Now  hold  your 
Cap  while  the  gentleman  gives  a  trifle 

To  aid  a  poor  old  patriot  soldier. 

March!  Halt!    Now  show  how  the  rebel  shakes 

When  he  stands  up  to  hear  his  sentence. 
Now,  tell  us  how  many  drams  it  takes 

To  honor  a  jolly  new  acquaintance. 
Five  yelps — that's  five;  he's  mighty  knowing! 

The  night's  before  us,  fill  the  glasses! 
Quick,  sir!    I'm  ill — my  brain  is  going! 

Some  brandy — thank  you — there! — it  passes! 

Why  not  reform?    That's  easily  said; 

But  I've  gone  through  such  wretched  treatment, 
Sometimes  forgetting  the  taste  of  bread, 

And  scarce  remembering  what  meat  meant, 
That  my  poor  stomach's  past  reform; 

And  there  are  times  when,  mad  with  thinking, 
I'd  sell  out  heaven  for  something  warm 

To  prop  a  horrible  inward  sinking. 

Is  there  a  way  to  forget  to  think? 

At  your  age,  sir,  home,  fortune,  friends, 
A  dear  girl's  love — but  I  took  to  drink; 

The  same  old  story;  you  know  how  it  ends. 
If  you  could  have  seen  these  classic  features — 

You  needn't  laugh,  sir;  they  were  not  then 
Such  a  burning  libel  on  God's  creatures; 

I  was  one  oi  your  handsome  menl 

If  you  had  seen  her  so  fair  and  young, 

Whose  head  was  happy  on  this  breast! 
If  you  could  have  heard  the  songs  I  sung 

When  the  wine  went  round,  you  wouldn't  have  guessed 
That  ever  I,  sir,  should  be  straying 

From  door  to  door,  with  fiddle  and  dog, 
Ragged,  and  penniless,  and  playing 

To  you  to-night  for  a  glass  of  grog! 

She's  married  since — a  parson's  wife; 

'Twas  better  for  her  that  we  should  part — 
Better  the  soberest,  prosiest  life, 

Than  a  blasted  home  and  a  broken  heart. 
Have  I  seen  her?    Once.    I  was  weak  and  spent 

On  the  dusty  road— a  carriage  stopped; 
But  little  she  dreamed,  as  on  she  went, 

Who  kissed  the  coin  that  her  fingers  dropped! 

You've  set  me  talking,  sir;    I'm  sorry. 

It  makes  me  wild  to  think  of  the  change. 
What  do  you  care  for  a  beggar's  story? 

Is  it  amusing?    You  find  it  strange? 
I  had  a  mother  so  proud  of  me! 

'Twas  well  she  died  before Do  you  know 

If  the  happy  spirits  in  heaven  can  see 

The  ruin  and  wretchedness  here  below? 

Another  glass,  and  strong,  to  deaden 

This  pain;  then  Roger  and  I  will  start. 
I  wonder  has  he  such  a  lumpish,  leaden, 

Aching  thing  in  place  of  a  heart? 
He  is  sad  sometimes,  and  would  weep,  if  he  could, 

No  doubt  remembering  things  that  were — 
A  virtuous  kennel,  with  plenty  of  food, 

And  himself  a  sober,  respectable  cur. 

I'm  better  now;  that  glass  was  warming — 

You  rascal!   limber  your  lazy  feetl 
We  must  be  fiddling  and  performing 

For  supper  and  bed,  or  starve  in  the  street. 
Not  a  very  gay  life  to  lead,  you  think? 

But  soon  we  shall  go  where  lodgings  are  free, 
And  the  sleepers  need  neither  victuals  nor  drink— 

The  sooner  the  better,  for  Roger  and  me. 

—/.  7\  Trowbridge. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

At  Cedar  Key,  the  other  evening,  Thomas  A.  Edison 
was  watching  the  phosphorescence  on  the  water,  and  a 
group  of  darkies  near  by  were  also  wondering  at  the 
strange  spectacljj.  "What  am  dat,  Sam?"  asked  one. 
"Dat?"  was  the  reply;  " g'way,  niggah ;  don' you  know? 
It's  dat  lightnin'  man  am  gib  each  one  dem  fish  a  'lectric 
lamp ! " 

» — 

Jock  Russell  was  a  farm  servant  not  far  from  Carnwarth. 
One  day  when  Mrs.  Brown,  the  farmer's  wife,  went  into 
the  milk-house  she  found  Jock  down  on  his  knees  before 
a  milk-boyne  and  skimming  the  cream  off  with  his  finger 
and  putting  it  in  his  mouth.  "  Oh,  Jock,  Jock!"  she  ex- 
claimed, "I  don't  like  that."  "Ah,  wuman,"  replied 
Jock,  "  ye  don't  know  whut's  gude  for  ye." 

Charles  Lamb's  remark  to  Martin  Bumey,  during  a  game 
of  whist,  has  been  often  repeated:  "Oh,  Martin,  if  dirt 
were  trumps,  what  a  hand  you  would  hold ! "  To  Mrs.  H., 
of  a  person  eccentric :  "  Why  does  not  his  guardian  angel 
look  to  him?  He  deserves  one — may  be  he  has  tired  him 
out."  Mrs.  K.,  after  expressing  her  love  for  her  young 
children,  added,  tenderly:  "  And  how  do  you  like  babies, 
Mr.  Lamb?  "  His  answer,  immediate,  almost  precipitate, 
was:  " Boi-boi-boiled,  ma'am." 


Several  young  men  who  attended  a  materialization 
seance  in  St.  Louis  found  opportunity  secretly  to  place  a 
number  of  draughtsmen's  tacks,  points  up,  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  the  cabinet.  A  spirit,  materialized  in  due  time, 
stepped  out  of  the  cabinet  in  the  darkness,  screamed,  and 
ran  into  the  hall.  "Its  feet  were  studded  with  tacks," 
says  a  St.  Louis  newspaper;  "  it  was  in  the  hospital  for  a 
week,  and  its  next  appearance  was  in  a  small  and  distant 
town — Chicago." 


The  Count  de  V ,  prime  minister  to  the  King  of 

Sardinia,  affected  mystery  so  much  in  all  his  transactions, 
both  public  and  private,  that,  happening  to  hurt  both  his 
legs  very  severely,  he  employed  a  surgeon  for  each  limb, 
while  each  was  kept  ignorant  that  the  other  was  employed. 
The  treatment,  therefore,  adopted  by  the  medical  men, 
and  the  nature  of  the  drugs  they  administered,  being  quite 
inconsistent  and  contradictory,  the  consequences  proved 
fatal  to  the  minister. 

The  famous  Vanderbilt  ball  exercised  many  gentlemen 
on  the  question  of  characters  and  costumes.  Mr.  Henry 
Clews,  the  bald-headed  banker,  was  in  a  quandary,  and 
he  applied  to  W.  R.  Travers  for  a  suggestion.  It  appears 
that  Travers  had  taken  advantage  of  his  friendly  relations 
with  Wallack,  Mapleson,  and  Abbey  by  sending  inquiring 
friends  to  them  for  permission  to  select  from  their  theatri- 
cal wardrobes.  The  story  goes  that  the  managers  had 
mildly  hinted  to  Travers  that  patience  with  the  "  fashion- 
ables "  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  Travers  was  not  in- 
clined to  favor  any  more.  "  Clews,"  he  said,  after  some 
reflection,  "  why  d-don't  you  sh-sh-sugar-coat  yourh-head 
and  g-go  as  a  pill ! " 

m 

They  did  not  often  give  dinner-parties  (says  a  contempo- 
rary), and  never  gave  a  large  one;  but  at  the  little  reunions 
to  which  they  did  invite  their  friends  they  liked  everything 
the  best.  So,  on  the  afternoon  of  one  of  their  choice  lit- 
tle feasts,  the  host  summoned  his  boy-in-buttons,  and  said : 
"  Now,  John,  you  must  be  very  careful  how  you  hand 
round  the  wine."  "  Yes,  sir."  "  These  bottles  with  the 
black  seals  are  the  best,  and  these  with  the  red  seal  the  in- 
ferior sherry.  The  best  sherry  is  for  after  dinner;  the  in- 
ferior sherry  you  will  hand  around  with  the  hock  after 
soup.  You  understand — hock  and  inferior  sherry  after 
soup?"  "Yes,  sir,  perfectly,"  said  the  boy-in-buttons. 
And  the  evening  came,  and  the  guests  came,  and  every- 
thing was  progressing  admirably  till  the  boy  went  round 
the  table  asking  of  every  guest:  "  Hock  or  inferior  sherry?" 

Everybody  took  hock. 

— • — 

Minister  Washburne  was  one  evening  at  a  court  dinner 
given  by  Napoleon  III.  It  was  the  custom  at  these  din- 
ners, when  the  Empress  rose  to  retire  with  the  ladies,  for 
the  gentlemen  to  rise  from  their  seats  and  step  back  from 
the  table  so  that  she  could  pass  down  the  line  between 
them.  By  this  all  could  avoid  turning  their  back  upon 
the  Empress.  Washburne  had  very  tender  feet.  During 
the  dinner  his  feet  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  annoyance. 
To  ease  himself  he  had  quietly  slipped  off  his  patent- 
leather  pumps  under  the  table.  He  was  absorbed  m  con- 
versation toward  the  close  of  the  dinner,  and  was  caught 
unaware  when  the  Empress  made  the  signal  of  departure. 
He  was  obliged  to  step  back  without  having  time  to  put 
on  his  pumps.  He  stood  in  his  stocking-feet,  grave,  digni- 
fied, and  self-possessed,  in  the  row  of  grinning  diplomates 
who  stood  at  his  right  and  left.  He  betrayed  none  of  the 
embarrassment  that  he  must  have  felt,  and  was  never  heard 
to  allude  to  the  incident  by  any  one. 

I  was  in  a  railway  car  the  other  day  (says  a  correspond- 
ent), and  a  young  couple  got  up  and  went  out  on  the  plat- 
form. The  train  was  gliding  through  an  open  field  when 
my  eyes  fell  on  the  shadows  of  the  young  couple  reflected 
against  the  embankment  on  the  side  of  the  coach  where  I 
was  sitting.  I  could  distinctly  see  the  outlines  of  their  fig- 
ures and  the  profiles  of  their  faces — even  the  motion  of  the 
young  man's  lips  and  the  shadow  of  the  young  lady's  eye- 
lashes could  be  seen.  It  was  amusing  to  look  at,  and  I 
called  the  attention  of  my  neighbor  on  the  next  seat  to  it. 
Soon  almost  every  one  in  the  car  was  watching  the  shadows. 
The  young  man  seemed  to  be  very  earnest,  and  the  young 
lady  very  attentive.  Gently,  and  as  if  by  accident,  the 
shadow  of  the  young  man's  arm  glided  around  the  shadow 
of  the  young  lady's  waist,  and  the  shadow  of  the  young 
man's  lips  were  seen  to  "  pucker"  and  dive  at  the  space 
between  the  shadow  of  the  young  lady's  chin  and  nose. 
The  passengers  in  the  train  became  deeply  interested,  and, 
as  the  shadows  would  meet  time  after  time,  a  titter  would 
run  up  and  down  the  line  inside  the  car.  "  Dippin'  sugar," 
said  one  old  fellow  down  in  the  corner.  It  seemed  that  I 
could  almost  see  the  sparks  of  electricity  fly  out  of  the 
shadows  on  the  bank  as  the  lips  met.  About  the  time  the 
whistle  blew  for  town,  the  young  couple  came  in  looking 
harmless  and  innocent-like,  and  the  young  lady  remarked, 
"Wasn't  the  scenery  just  too  lovely!"  "Sweet  would 
have  been  a  better  word,"  said  the  old  fellow  in  the  cor- 
ner in  an  undertone,  and  everybody  laughed. 


O. 
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A  K  U  U  JN  A  U    1 


FLANEUR"    EXCORIATED. 


New  Orleans  Papers  Abuse  Him  for  his  Letters  to  the    "  Argouaut." 


If  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  my  own  experience,  I 
should  say  that  the  average  citizen  of  New  Orleans  is  of 
fiery  temper  and  given  to  making  threats.  He  can  not 
stand  comment  of  any  but  a  complimentary  kind,  and  he 
answers  arguments  with  abuse.  If  you  tefl  him  that  New 
Orleans  is  the  most  delightful  city  on  the  globe,  its  women 
houris,  and  its  men  Apollos,  he  will  not  deny  it;  but  the 
instant  you  attempt  to  point  out  a  flaw  in  his  paradise  he 
is  up  in  arms.  The  papers  mirror  the  men.  I  can  find  no 
better  illustration  of  the  curious  moods  which  sway  them 
than  is  furnished  by  two  articles  which  appeared  in  one  of 
the  evening  papers  here.  The  first  was  a  communication 
taking  me  to  task  with  a  degree  of  vituperative  and  gasping 
anger  I  have  seldom  seen  equaled,  for  some  facts  I  had 
written  about  New  Orleans,  and  particularly  its  gutters. 
I  was  told,  in  type,  that  I  would  be  stoned  into  the  very 
gutters  I  had  lied  about,  and  warned  that  I  was  to  be  shot 
before  I  left  the  city.  Rather  a  violent  result  of  a  placid 
article  about  gutters.  The  paper  went  on  in  this  strain  for 
half  a  column,  until  I  fancied  that  I  would  be  killed  before 
nightfall.  A  few  days  later — yesterday,  in  fact — I  bought 
the  City  Item  to  see  if  it  had  recovered  its  temper.  This 
was  the  first  thing  that  caught  my  eye,  being  a  small  part 
of  a  lengthy  attack  on  the  city  government: 

Speaking  of  the  gutters,  a  case  illustrating  the  existing  evil  and 
its  telling  effect  on  the  prospects  of  our  city  occurred  this  morning 
on  St.  Charles  Street,  at  the  head  of  Commercial  Alley.  A  parly 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  just  s'epped  out  of  the  Phoenix  Res- 
taurant, where  they  had  partaken  of  breakfast.  They  walked  down 
St.  Charles  Street,  and  when  the  alley  was  reached  two  of  the  la- 
dies became  deathly  sick  at  the  insufferable  effluvia  emanating  from 
the  gutter  which  a  scavenger  had  been  stirring  with  a  street  broom. 
Restoratives  were  procured  and  the  ladies  escorted  off  by  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  very  anxious  to  avoid  the  attention  of  pedes- 
trians. The  reporter  heard  one  of  the  party  remark,  as  he  left  the 
scene:  "God  save  us  from  such  a  Sunny  South!"  "Where  are 
you  from?"  asked  the  Item  reporter,  of  an  elderly  gentleman. 
"  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  sir,  and  a  place  where  one  can  go  out  in 
the  street  after  breakfast  and  breathe  fresh  and  pure  air,  sir,  with- 
out giving  up  his  meal,  sir.  Your  town,  sir,  is  the  filthiest  and 
most  disgusting  in  the  world,  sir." 

This  paper — the  City  Item — is  a  wide-awake  and  clever 
journal,  which  pushes  its  way  vigorously,  and  is  fearless 
enough  in  its  treatment  of  city  abuses.  Then  why  did 
and  does  it  go  so  heavily  for  a  correspondent  who  writes 
the  facts  about  things  which  fall  under  his  eyes,  just  as  the 
Item  does? 

Another  illustration  of  the  bad  temper  of  the  papers 
here  is  that  furnished  by  the  Times-Democrat.  One  would 
think  that  too  important  a  paper  to  descend  to  petty  in- 
justice. Yet  it  has  pursued  a  course  in  relation  to  the 
letters  of  the  Argonaut's  correspondent  which  is  surprising 
to  men  who  know  the  truth.  The  Times- Democrat  has 
copied  from  the  Argonaut  the  complimentary  letters — nota- 
bly the  one  in  which  I  attempted  to  describe  the  courtesy 
and  politeness  of  New  Orleans  men — on  its  editorial  page, 
without  printing  my  name  or  giving  me  credit  in  any  way. 
This  it  not  only  did  with  the  Argonaut ',  but  with  other  pa- 
pers for  which  I  wrote.  This  was  proper  enough  and  cus- 
tomary. But  they  also  copied  the  unpleasant  things  I 
wrote,  and  invariably  attached  my  name,  supplementing  it 
with  hot-headed  abuse.  It  must  be  plain  to  every  one 
that  this  is  a  palpable  injustice,  for  when  a  man  writes  ex- 
tensively his  work  is  varied.  To  lay  before  the  New  Or- 
leans public  everything  of  an  unpleasant  nature  that  I 
wrote,  with  my  name  attached,  and  not  giving  me  credit 
for  the  other  work,  necessarily  gives  the  public  an  unfair 
and  unjust  idea  of  what  I  am  writing.  I  find  myself  the 
object  of  the  most  absurd  and  violent  attacks  in  the  pa- 
pers, from  the  editorials  of  the  Times-Democrat  to  the  car- 
toon of  the  Mascot.  Even  the  singers  in  the  cheap  variety 
theatres  have  their  fling  at  me.  Why?  First,  because  the 
papers  have  not  been  upright  and  square  enough  here  to 
do  me  justice,  and,  secondly,  because  the  people  of  New 
Orleans,  pampered  by  a  host  of  gushing  and  servile  writers, 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  their  city  is  perfection 
itself. 

No  man  has  a  greater  respect  for  a  sentiment  of  this  sort 
than  I  have.  The  Knickerbockers  of  New  York,  the  Pu- 
ritans of  Boston,  the  Quakers  of  Philadelphia,  the  Argo- 
nauts of  San  Francisco,  and  the  old  residents  of  New 
Orleans — which  has  a  distinguished  and  romantic  past — 
are  all  inspired  with  pride  in  their  respective  towns.  But 
of  them  all,  New  Orleans  is  the  only  town  that  will  not 
brook  criticism.  It  is  damp,  unhealthy,  and  its  gutters 
breed  disease;  its  streets  are  dangerous  at  night,  and  visit- 
ors must  feel  their  way  along  if  the  night  is  dark,  as  the 
gas  was  turned  off  some  months  ago,  and  will  not  be 
turned  on  until  the  city  has  "  settled  up."    Observe  this: 

The  members  of  this  Grand  Jury  have  viewed  with  the  greatest 
surprise  and  regret  the  lamentable  fact  that  this  city  has  been  for 
some  time,  and  is  now,  unprovided  with  usual  lighting  of  its  streets 
during  the  night  time.  This  condition  of  affairs  appears  to  have 
brought  forth  a  general  condemnation  from  our  citizens,  in  which 
we  reluctantly  feel  constrained  to  acquiesce.  Without  taking  into 
account  the  negotiations  which  have  been  pending  with  the  several 
companies  prepared  to  contract  with  the  city  authorities  for  this 
special  purpose,  we  consider  the  matter  of  such  paramount  public 
importance  that  the  City  Council  should  take  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  to  restore  the  general  lighting  of  the  streets  of  New 
Orleans,  as  has  existed  in  the  past,  and  we  therefore  appeal  to  this 
honorable  court  on  behalf  of  this  community  to  refer  this  report  to 
the  Mayor  and  Council,  with  strong  recommendation  to  effect  this 
reform  so  imperatively  demanded.  Respectfully, 

A.  Delvaille,  Foreman  Grand  Jury. 

If  I  were  to  write  the  same  thing  it  would  call  forth  even 
more  abuse.  There  is  small  satisfaction  in  attempting  to 
point  out  the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  New 
Orleans,  because  the  outsider  doesn't  particularly  care, 
and  the  native  contents  himself  with  calling  you  a  liar.  I 
wish  to  say  one  word  more  before  dropping  the  subject. 
This  morning  an  editorial  in  the  Times-Democrat  begins : 

We  understand  that  Blakely  Hall,  who  is  making  quite  a  repu- 
tation for  mendacity  by  his  correspondence  from  this  city,  is  dis- 
posed to  apologize  or  defend  himself  by  declaring  that  he  really 
witnessed  the  sights  and  met  the  people  he  describes.  As  he  gives 
no  names  of  persons  or  places,  but  deals  in  general  abuse  and  false- 
hood, this  defense  is  easy  enough,  but  it  is  not  sufficient.  As  to 
his  assertion  that  he  has  not  intended  to  be  abusive  of  this  city, 


and  only  impartially  related  what  he  has  seen,  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing from  one  of  his  last  letters  in  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut. 

Here  follows  half  a  column  of  the  letter  describing  the 
Creoles,  After  this  the  Times-Democrat  expresses  its  sym- 
pathy with  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  a  number  of 
neighboring  papers,  in  a  cheerful  plan  to  end  my  life  by 
the  aid  of  tar  and  feathers,  etc. 

I  was  startled  at  the  assertion  that  I  am  disposed  to 
apologize  or  defend  myself.  What  for?  I  have  written 
about  the  town  and  its  people  as  they  impressed  me.  If  I 
had  it  all  to  do  over  again  under  like  conditions — which,  I 
am  thankful  to. say,  1  have  not — I  should  not  make  the 
slightest  change.  I  have  met  men  and  women  here — ladies 
and  gentlemen,  if  you  like  the  term  better — who  were  hos- 
pitable, cordial,  and  in  every  way  delightful  entertainers. 
They  are  as  well-mannered  as  the  people  of  any  other  city 
on  earth,  and  they  are  charming  companions.  The  clubs 
here  are  admirable,  and  the  clubmen,  I  have  every  reason 
to  know,  return  the  hospitalities  they  have  received  in  New 
York  with  interest.  All  this  and  much  more  I  have  writ- 
ten repeatedly,  and  it  has  been  copied  here,  but  not  over 
my  name.  Of  the  other  side — the  darker  side — of  the 
town  I  have  already  said  enough.  It  is  unsightly  and  un- 
attractive. The  man  who  claimed  that  all  the  men  and 
women  and  all  the  sections  of  this  big  city  are  lovable 
and  perfect,  may  be  patriotic,  but  he  is  also  an  ass. 

New  Orleans,  April  2.  Blakely  Hall. 


AT    THE    PANORAMA. 

The  Waterloo  panorama  has  caused  a  battle  boom.  The  libra- 
ries are  stripped  of  all  literature  concerning  the  famous  battle. 
Hugo's  "Les  Miserables,"  Thiers's  "  Consulate  and  the  Empire," 
Abbott's  "Life  of  Napoleon,"  Creasy's  "Fifteen  Decisive  Rat- 
tles of  the  World  " — all,  all  are  gone.  The  youth  of  the  city  are 
now  loading  up  with  information.  They  will  presently  discharge 
it  like  Galling  guns. 

Dialogues  like  this  may  be  heard  every  day : 

Scene — The  Panorama. 

Personages— Cholly  Jinks  and  any  number  of  girly-girls. 

Chorus  from  the  girly-girls — "Oh,  my!"  "Goodness  gra- 
cious !  "    "  Isn  't  it  just  too  lovely  1 "    {Etc .,  etc  ,  etc.) 

Cholly  finks— "  Ya-as.    It  isn't  bad." 

A   girly-girl—"  Mr.  Jinks,    what's   that   long  road  there?  " 

Cholly — "That  road?  Lemme  see  —  oh,  that's  the  road  from 
Charleroi  to  Brussels.  Couldn't  think  at  first,  it's  so  long  since 
I  read  anything  about  it,  ye  know.  On-lhe-morning-of-the-i6th- 
Blucher-was-in-  position-at -Charleroi-with - 80  ooo-men .  — Well- 
ing ton's-troops-  were-con  cent  rat  in  g-at-Katter- Brass, -which-lie  s- 
due-north-of-Charleroi. — Napoleon's-army-at  -Waterloo-  consist- 
ed-of-48,950-infantry,-i5,765-cavalry,-7.232-artillery-men,-being- 
a-total-of-7i,947-men-and-245-guns.  No;  hold  on;  it  was  246. 
Wellington's-army-consisted-of  "  (etc.,  etc.,  etc.) 

Chorus  of  girly-girls — "My!  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  remem- 
bers! " 

Miss  links  (with  sisterly  pride)  —"Yes,  indeed!" 

Another  girly-girl— "  Oh,  please,  Mr.  Jinks,  what  are  those 
soldiers  on  horseback— are  they  French  or  English? 

Cholly — "Those  are  Meel-bo's  kewrassears.  They  are  going  to 
attack  the  English  on  Mong  Sang  Jang." 

Girly-girl — "  And  are  they  going  to  kill  them?  " 

Cholly  (gloomily) — "  Yes." 

Girly-girl—"  My!    The  horrid  thingsl    Isn't  war  awful?  " 

Another  girly-girl — "Perfectly  dreadful!  " 

Miss  Green  (intent  on  trotting  Cholly  out) — "Cholly,  where's 
Wellington?  " 

Cholly — "Lemme  see  —  that  must  be  Wellington  over  there. 
Yes— that's  him.  I  recognize  him,  you  know,  cause  that's  the 
ravine  of  Merk  Braine.  This-ravine-(and-the-village-of-lhe- 
same  -name)  -were  -on-Wellington  's-e  xtreme-right, -ana-sec  ured- 
his-nank-from-being-turned-on-lhat-side;-while-on-his-extreme-- 
left-  two-hamlets, -the  -  names-of  -which- were-  La-Haye-and-Pa- 
pillotte,-gave~a-similar-though-a-slighter-protection.  — La-Haye 
-must-not-be-confounded-with-La-Haye-Sainte"  (etc.,  etc.,  etc.) 

Chorus  of  girly-girls  —  "  Where  is  La  Haye  Sainte?  " 

Cholly — "Right  there"   (fainting  to  Hougoumont). 

Chorus  of  girly-girls—11  What  a  wonderful  memory  he  has, 
hasn't  he?  " 

Miss  finks — "Yes,  indeed." 

Cholly — "  Ha."    (Smites  fatuously .) 

Chorus  of  girly-girls— ■"  But  where's  Blucher,  Mr.  Jinks?" 

Cholly—"  He  ain't  in  sight  yet— he's  a-comin'  over  that  hill 
there." 

A  girly-girl — "Was  he  a  good  soldier,  Mr. Jinks?" 

Cholly — "Naw;  he  was  snide." 

Another  girly-girl — "Yes,  I've  heard  he  was  just  as  cruel  as 
he  could  be.    He  said  he'd  kill  Napoleon  if  he  caught  him." 

Chorus  of  girly-girls — "  Why,   the  hateful  thing !    The  idea ! " 

Cholly  (with  grim  gravity)—"  He'd  a  done  it,  too." 

A  girlv-girl — "  What  are  those  soldiers  over  there,  Mr.  Jinks?  " 

Cholly—"  That's  the  Old  Guard." 

The  girly-girl—  "Oh,  is  that  the  Old  Guard?  It  was  the  Old 
Guard  that  aie'd  and  wouldn't  surrender,  wasn't  it,  Mr.  Jinks?  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  read  something  once  about  Cambronne's  saying 
something  like  that.    Did  he  say  that,  Mr.  Jinks?  " 

Cholly— "Yes." 

An  Elderly  Frenchman  (aside) — "Nom  d'un  chien!" 

A  girly-girl—"  What's  that  man  saying,  Mr.  Jinks?" 

Cholly  (slightly  unnerved,  but  bracing  up) — "  He's  a-saying  it  in 
French." 

Chorus  of  girly-girls— ■"  Oh,  do  please  ask  him  to  say  it  again, 
Mr.  Jinks." 

Cholly  interviews  the  elderly  Frenchman. 

The  Elderly  Frenchman  (loquitur) — Oh,  certainment,  m'sieu. 
You  see,  mesdemoiselles,  ze  English  zey  say  to  Cambronne,  to  ren- 
der demselves.  Cambronne  he  say,  '  La  garde  meure  et  ne  se  rend 
pas.1  He  was  mock  himself  of  ze  English.  Zat  is  an  old  French 
joke — what  you  call  a  chaistnut  in  English — hein?  You  see  ze  joke 
is  zis:  Un  train  de  chemin  de  fer  part,  et  se  rend  a.  la  destination, 
mais  lagare  demeure,  et  ne  se  rend  pas." 

Chorus  of  girly-girls — "  What  does  it  mean,  Mr.  Jinks?  " 

Cholly — "It  means,  'The  Guard  dies,  but  never  surrenders.'" 

Elderly  Frenchman  (smiling  in  his  beard)—"  Yes,  zat  is  it,  young 
ladies." 

A  doubtful  girly-girl— "  But  isn't  it  rather  longer  in  French  than 
in  English,  Mr.  Jinks?" 

Cholly—  (gurgles  inarticulately.) 

Miss  finks  (coming  to  the  rescue)—  "Oh,  girls!  Just  look  at  that 
tree  over  there.     You'd  almost  think  it  was  real,  wouldn't  you?  " 

Cholly  (recovering  himself)—"  Yes,  that's  the  tree  under  which 
Picton  fell,  The-second-lme-of-the-allies-consisted-of-two-bri- 
gade  s-of-  English-in  fan  try-which-had-suffered-  sever  ely-at-  Katter 
-Brass.  —  But-they-were-  commanded-by-Picton,-and-not-even  - 
Ney-himself-surpassed-in-resolute-bravery-that-stern-and-fiery- 
spirit.  —  Picton  -  brought-his-two  -  brigades-forward,  -  deployed  " 
(etc.,  etc.,  etc.) 

Being  once  more  wound  up,  Cholly  unwinds  at  great  length,  and 
completely  regains  his  ascendancy  over  his  bevy  of  girly-girls. 

William  Travers,  wit  and  comical  stutterer,  was  met  the  other 
day  by  a  friend,  who  said:  "It  seems  to  me  you  stutter  more  since 
you  have  lived  in  New  York  than  you  did  when  you  lived  in  Bal- 
timore." To  which  Mr.  Travers  replied:  "Of  c-c-c-course  I  do; 
b-b-bigger  town." 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


"  Chess 


All   communications    for    thb    department   should    be    addressed   to 

Editor  Argonaut,  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 
Original  problems,  games,   solutions,  and   correspondence  on   Chess    matters 
solicited. 

Problem  No.  120.— By  Dr.  E.  W.  Keeney,  Newport,  Ky. 

Composed  for  the  Argonaut. 

White— King  at  Q$;  Queen  at  KK17;  Rooks  at  QK15,  KKtc. 

Knight  at  Q8,  Q7;  Pawns  at  K6,  QKt4. 

Black— King  at  QR  sq;  Bishop  at   QKt  so;    Pawns  at  KB2. 

QKt3,  Q5. 

White  to  piay  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Problem  No.  121.— By  H.  and   E.  Bettmaon,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Composed  for  the  Argonaut. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


No.  CVII 
No.  CIX- 


Solutions  or  Problems. 
I— B  QR8 

1— R  Kt4 

2— B  B6 

3— P  B6,  dis  ch,  mate 

(a)  1 

2— B  B6  ch 
3— Kt  mates. 

Correct  solutions  received :  Problems  No 
nell,  Salinas  City. 


I-K  K5  (a) 
2— K  x  Kt 


1-KQ5 
2-K  QB4 


117,  from  U.  Hart- 


Game  No.  63, 


Played  at  Hull,   England,  between   Messrs.  Freeborough  and 
Philip.    Game  and  notes  (condensed)  from  Land  and  Water. 


White. 
Freeborough. 
1-PK4 
2— P  Kb'4 
3-Kt  KB3 
4— P  KR4 
5— Kt  Kt5 
6— Kt  x  P 
7-PQ4 
8— P  KB4  (b) 
9-QQ2 
10— B  K5 

ii-q  b4 

12— Kt  B3 
13— Castles 


ALLGAIER-THOROLD. 
Black. 
Philip. 

I-PK4 

2— P  x  P 

3— P  KKt4 

4-P  Kt5 

5-P  KR3 

6— K  x  Kt 

7— P  B6  (a) 

8-P  Q4  (c) 

9— PxKP(d) 
10— Kt  KB3 
II— B  K2(e) 
12— Kt  B3 
13-Q  Q2  (f) 


White. 
14— B  B4  ch 
15— Kt  x  P 
16— B  x  Kt  ch 
17-Q  x  BP  ch 
18-Px  P 
19-B  Q3  (h) 
20—  K  Kt  sq 

21— QRKBsq  21— R  B2 

22— Kt  x  B  22— R  x  Kt 

23— R  K  sq  23— Q  x  P 

24— R  x  Kt  ch  24— K  B  sq 

25-RR7  25-BK3(j) 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Black. 
14— K  Kt2 
15-Q  B4 
16-H  xB 
17-Kt  K2  (g) 
18— Q  xP 
19— (J  K6 
20— R  KBsq(i) 


(a)  This  once  favored  defense  has  been  almost  superseded  by 
P  Q4. 

(b)  Mr.  F.'s  own  special  line. 

(c)  8  P  B7  ch  yields  White  the  KB  file  without  exacting  toll. 
8  B  K2  is  met  by  9  B  Kt3. 

(d)  If  9  B  K3,  Mr.  F.  follows  up  with  10  BK5,  KtKB3;  11QB4. 
The  text  move  is  an  interesting  divergence. 

(e)  B  Kt2  would  be  met  by  12  Kt  B3,  White  obtaing  a  very  fine 
game. 

(f )  The  text  move  is  apparently  as  good  a  move  as  any. 

(g)  He  ought  now  to  cover  with  Q  or  KB. 

(b)  White  has  two  other  good  courses,  viz.,  19  Kt  x  B  or  19  KR 
B  sq,  Qx  Kt;  20  QR  K  sq,  Q  xQP;  21  R  x  Kt  ch,  KKt3(mate 
in  two  otherwise);  22  B  B7  ch,  K  R2  best;  23  B  Kt8  dbl  ch,  K 
Kt3;  24  R  Kt7  ch,  K  R4;  25  B  B7  ch,  and  mate  next  move.  In- 
stead of  20  Q  x  QP.  Black  might  have  played  the  Queen  to  B3  or 
elsewhere,  but  with  effects  equally  disastrous.  His  best  course, 
therefore,  alter  19  KR  B  sq,  was  Q  K6  ch;  but  then  20  K  Kt  sq 
followed  if  B  x  P  by  21  Q  K5  ch,  with  a  speedy  mate.  Altogether, 
19  Kt  x  B  or  19  KR  B  sq  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  more  decisive 
than  the  text  move. 

(i)  20  B  B4  is  his  best  resource.  20  Q  x  P  is  clearly  without 
virtue  if  answered  by  Kt  x  B. 

(j)  Resistance  has  come  suddenly  to  an  end,  unless,  indeed,  he 
were  to  make  such  a  move  as  B  Q2. 

From  the  Chess  Magazine  for  March  we  clip  the  following,  which 
will  be  read  with  much  interest,  and  the  result  looked  forward  to 
with  much  expectancy.  We  add  no  comments,  as  the  challenge 
explains  itself:  "  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  London  Tournament 
Mr.  Steinitz  has  considered  it  his  duty  to  pose  as  a  martyr  before 
the  chess  world,  persecuted  and  injured  by  myself  and  my  friends. 
He  generously  reminds  me,  on  every  possible  and  impossible  occa- 
sion, that  I  lost  a  match  to  him  thirteen  years  ago,  and  asserts  that 
I  now  carefully  avoid  another  encounter.  It  is  beyond  the  limits 
of  decorum  and  parliamentary  language  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
with  an  opponent  who  prides  himself  on  the  scurrility  of  his 
speech  and  his  writings.  Past  experience  has  taught  me  that  any 
direct  negotiations  with  Mr.  Steinitz  would  exhaust  human  pa- 
tience and  finally  prove  barren.  I  am,  however,  ready  to  play  Mr. 
Steinitz  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,-and  call  upon  him  to  ap- 
point a  second,  with  whom  my  second  may  settle  all  necessary  pre- 
liminaries. These  two  gentlemen  might  elect  a  referee,  and  form 
then  a  committee,  which  would  hardly  find  it  difficult  to  arrange 
matters  satisfactorily.  If  there  is  a  mortal  whom  Mr.  Steinitz  con- 
siders worthy  of  his  confidence,  let  him  appoint  him. 

"J.  H,  ZUKERTORT." 

A  writer  says  he  has  counted  fifteen  thousand  cells  in  a  single 
hornet's  ncsL  The  will  indicate  how  pain  stimulates  a  man's  im- 
agination. Ths  last  time  we  counted  the  cells  in  a  hornets'  nest, 
we  thought  there  were  over  a  million  of  them,  and  that  they  were 
all  loaded.— Puck. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  fashions  in  dress  change  but  little.  A  man  can  wear 
a  coat  through  two  or  three  or  even  four  seasons  now  with- 
out attracting  attention  by  the  singularity  of  the  garment, 
so  long  as  it  is  whole  and  clean.  Trousers  made  two  years 
ago  are  very  little  different  from  the  trousers  which  the 
tailors  are  constructing  for  this  spring.  A  critical  eye 
might  detect  an  old  cut,  but  the  run  of  persons  would  not 
discover  that  they  were  not  of  the  latest  style.  This  year 
the  changes  in  the  fashions  of  men's  apparel  will  be  even 
less  marked  than  usual.  Say  what  you  will,  next  to  his 
hat,  his  boots,  and  his  cravat,  the  garment  which  most 
helps  or  mars  a  man's  appearance  is  his  trousers.  We  know 
very  well  that  the  highest  triumph  of  the  tailor's  art  is  a 
perfectly  fitting  coat.  No  bungler  can  make  that,  but  the 
cutting  and  fitting  must  be  intrusted  to  a  thorough  artist, 
and  one  of  long  and  varied  experience.  Nor  do  we  deny 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  contemplate  such  a  coat,  a  delight 
to  wear  it,  and  a  moral  support  in  the  midst  of  trials  to 
have  it  on.  But  however  perfect  the  coat,  no  man  can  be 
called  well  dressed  unless  his  trousers  have  the  fit  and  the 
hang  which  can  only  be  given  to  them  by  a  master  in  their 
manufacture,  who  handles  a  stuff  which  is  exactly  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  The  coat,  too,  is  not  subject  to  the  strains 
from  wear  which  soon  reveal  the  unskillful  tailor  and  be- 
tray defects  of  material.  The  undiscriminating  observer 
may  be  deceived  as  to  the  coat,  but  nobody  is  unmindful 
of  wretchedly  fitting  trousers,  with  a  tendency  to  bag  at  the 
knees.  Trousers  now  under  construction  by  the  tailors  of 
artistic  ability  are  just  about  as  they  were  last  year;  that  is, 
they  preserve  the  golden  mean  between  tight  and  loose, 
and  the  disposition  is  to  make  them  of  checked  material, 
not  obtrusive,  but  with  the  pattern  simply  indicated.  Very 
noticeable  checks  have,  of  course,  the  disadvantage  that 
they  do  not  set  off  in  a  complimentary  way  the  legs  of  short 
men.  Besides,  they  attract  too  much  attention  to  a  gar- 
ment which  should  be  so  unpronounced  in  pattern  that  the 
eye  is  not  fastened  to  it,  as  it  must  be  if  the  trousers  are 
loud  or  ill  made.  Loudness,  in  truth,  is  altogether  es- 
chewed, and  a  harmonious  effect  which  thrusts  forward  no 
article  of  dress  at  the  expense  of  another  is  the  aim  of  the 
tasteful  man.  We  see  that  he  is  well  dressed;  but  the 
whole,  not  any  particular  part,  produces  the  agreeable  im- 
pression. As  to  coats,  there  is  really  nothing  new  to  say. 
They  are  as  they  have  been  for  two  years,  with  the  slight- 
est of  modifications.  Hats  are  more  altered,  for  the  hatters 
seem  to  think  that  their  trade  requires  that  the  variety 
shall  be  great  enough  from  year  to  year  to  compel  men  to 
buy  a  new  hat  even  before  the  old  is  worn  out.  Modest 
and  quiet  colors  are  the  thing  in  cravats  and  scarfs,  which 
should  always  be  chosen  with  the  discretion  of  an  artist,  for 
their  importance  to  dress  is  not  to  be  overestimated.  No 
jewels,  or  only  the  simplest,  are  worn. — Editor  Dana  in 

Vie  New  York  Sun. 

• 

Collections  of  military  buttons  are  just  now  the  fashion- 
able rage.  One  young  miss  of  the  Astor  family  is  credited 
with  the  possession  of  a  string  of  these  trinkets  in  which 
nearly  every  government  of  the  world  is  represented. 


When  fans  were  first  introduced  into  Europe  they  were 
used  by  men  as  well  as  women,  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  awkward  hands  of  masculinity  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  an  implement  so  light  and  graceful,  and  soon  it 
became  the  sole  prerogative  of  women  to  carry  a  fan.  In 
her  hands  it  became  a  means  of  fascination,  of  grace,  of 
love-making,  of  coquetry,  and  of  a  kind  of  silent  talk  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects.  To  it  she  confided  her  joys,  her 
hates,  her  revenges,  and  after  the  combat  she  would  kiss  it 
as  a  duelist  sometimes  does  bis  sword.  A  French  lady  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XV.  declared  that  however  agreeable, 
graceful,  and  elegantly  dressed  a  woman  might  be,  she 
would  necessarily  be  ridiculous  unless  she  knew  how  to 
handle  a  fan ;  that  you  could  tell  a  princess  from  a  countess, 
a  countess  from  a  marquise,  a  marquise  from  an  untitled 
lady  by  the  delicate  movements  of  her  fan,  and  that  this 
subtile  instrument,  by  its  opening  and  closing,  its  rising  and 
falling,  its  sweeping  and  waving,  its  pointing  and  beating, 
conveyed  an  encyclopedia  of  meaning. 


The  newest  thing  in  drawing-room  portieres  is  a  frolic- 
some middle-aged  lion  scratching  over  the  beautiful  woven 
fabric,  which  no  longer  is  allowed  a  dado  to  its  name,  but 
may  have  a  frieze.  The  lions,  copied  directly  from  he- 
raldic designs,  are  warranted  not  to  bite. 


The  recent  ball  of  the  Parisian  "  Incoherents  "  is  thus 
graphically  described  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune : 

The  Incoherents'  ball,  the  other  night,  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  were  present.  Who  are  Les  Incoherents  ?  A  tribe 
of  young  artists  who  would  make  believe  that  impression  and  spurts 
of  feeling  are  everything  and  discipline  and  reflection  nothing. 
Their  leader  is  one  Georges  Auvray,  who  is  a  very  sharp  fellow  and 
means  to  make  money  out  of  their  whimsicalities.  He  got  up  an 
incoherent  pictorial  exhibition  not  long  ago  and  the  ball  which 
came  off  in  the  rooms  of  the  late  Cercle  des  Arts  Liberaux,  in  the 
Rue  Vivienne.  Complete  sumptuary  liberty — or,  indeed,  license — 
was  assured  to  all  invited,  unless  they  presented  themselves  in  the 
black  trousers  and  "claw-hammer"  coat  and  white  necktie  which 
bourgeois  waiters  and  undertakers  affect.  Fair  warning  was  given 
that  no  mercy  would  be  shown  to  that  habiliment.  The  stewards 
who  received  the  invitations  were  disguised  as  policemen.  No 
wearer  of  a  claw-hammer,  or  other  coat  which  was  for  every-day 
bourgeois  wear,  was  allowed  to  enter.  Metra  led  the  quadrille  or- 
chestra in  the  habiliments  of  a  voyon,  and  looked  as  dirty  and  ras- 
cally as  the  Artful  Dodger.  Georges  Auvray  conducted,  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Polish  lancer,  the  musicians,  who  played  waltzes  and 
■polkas,  all  composed  by  Incoherents.  Some  of  them  were  wonder- 
'ully  lively.  The  rooms — where  formerly  gambling  went  on — were 
arranged  as  cabinets  farticitliers.  On  the  walls  were  such  notices 
as  "  Consumers  of  refreshments  are  warned  not  in  fits  of  absence 
of  mind  to  pocket  teaspoons";  "Guests  are  requested  not  to  make 
a  spittoon  of  the  ceiling";  "Glum  visages  are  forbidden  here"; 
"  Choice  language  is  not  de  rigueur"  The  guests  were  for  the  most 
part  journalists,  painters,  sculptors,  models,  musicians,  actors,  and 
actresses,  and  all  did  their  best  to  rig  themselves  out  in  a  droll 
way.  A  single  claw-hammer  coat  got  in;  but  gray  linen  was 
basted  on  the  collar  and  the  tails,  and  on  the  hat  of  the  wearer  was 
the  inscription:  "My  costumer  has  not  been  punctual."  A 
sensational  group  was  made  up  of  ten  galley  convicts  of  the  old- 
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fashioned  sort,  with  ted  vests,  green  caps,  yellow  breastplates  bear- 
ing their  respective  numbers,  handcuffs  on  the  wrists  and  manacles 
on  the  ankles,  connected  with  chains.  One  of  them  had  on  his 
arm,  however,  a  Duval  waitress  who  was  as  neat  as  if  she  had  just 
come  out  of  a  bandbox  and  plump  as  a  pin-cushion.  I  dare  say 
that  she  was  what  her  costume  of  black  stuff  and  white  muslin 
proclaimed  her  to  be.  Xncroyables  were  scarce,  rustic  policemen 
pretty  numerous,  and  there  were  all  the  personages  of  Zola's 
"Nana"  and  "  L'Assommoir,"  who  were  not  certainly  choice  in 
their  language.  But  they  were  great  fun.  I  believe  they  must 
have  rehearsed  several  times  what  they  were  to  say  and  do  for  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  they  entered.  Coupeau  was 
at  first  so  apparently  fresh  from  the  street  mud  and  dram-shop 
that  the  stewards  refused  to  let  him  in.  He  was  certainly  an  aw- 
ful warning  to  those  in  the  habit  of  taking  absinthe  "nips."  M. 
and  Mme.  Battot  were  done  up  like  bales  of  merchandise  with 
packing  canvas,  cards,  and  labels,  and  on  madame's  breast  the 
word  "fragile,"  There  were  rag-pickers,  scavengers,  and  sewer 
scourers — from  whose  tin  vessels,  however,  rained  confetti  and  eau 
de  Cologne.  A  missionary  prepared  for  the  spit  of  a  South  Sea 
cannibal  was  quite  original.  He  was  in  flesh-colored  tights,  seem- 
ingly larded  over  with  snips  of  fat  pork  and  garnished  with  cress 
and  parsley.  His  head  was  covered  with  a  tight-fitting  cap  of 
India  rubber.  A  savage,  dressed  in  feathers  and  flowers,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  leading  him  to  the  culinary  fire.  Some  English  artists 
formed  a  band  of  morris-dancers  of  the  olden  time,  and  planted  a 
Maypole — on  which  comic  advertisements  were  stuck.  A  monk 
paraded  a  warming-pan,  and  had  for  his  cortege  a  band  of  cooks 
and  scullions  who  brandished  spoons,  ladles,  and  copper  sauce- 
pans. The  friar  sang  gay  songs  in  a  lugubrious  bass  voice.  His 
singing  revealed  his  identity.  Edouard  de  Rezke  he  was,  and  no 
other.  A  very  stout  gypsy  sang  a  duet  with  him  in  a  contralto 
voice.  She  wore  a  wire  mask  with  lace  over  it,  but  was  neverthe- 
less recognized  as  Elena  Sanz.  In  a  group,  figuring  the  triumph 
of  Bacchus,  there  was  a  mask  with  a  gigantic  red  nose  of  some 
transparent  materfal,  which  was  made  inflammatory  by  an  elec- 
trical apparatus  within.  A  pretty  actress  was  caparisoned  as  a 
hearse  horse.  The  body  was  a  huge  "improver"  draped  with 
black,  and  a  switch  tail  hung  down  at  its  end.  This  travesty  was 
suggested  by  the  comic  cavalry  at  the  hippodrome.  Another  pretty 
actress,  dressed  all  in  white  as  a  jockey,  led  the  hearse  horse.  Nor 
was  the  Academy  let  alone.  There  were  two  "  Academicians"  at 
the  ball,  one  having  a  turkey-cock's  and  the  other  a  donkey's 
head.  "  Oliver  Pain  and  the  Mahdi  "  led  in  captive  "  English  of- 
ficers "  who  talked  in  broken  French  and  distributed  tracts  which 
they  had  brought  with  them  to  convert  the  Soudanese.  They 
were  joined  by  General  Booth  and  his  wife  and  a  detachment  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  which  danced  a  very  incoherent  quadrille. 
Mirth  and  fun  waxed  fast  and  furious  as  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  passed  away.  But  at  no  time  did  the  revel  assume  the 
character  of  a  debauch.  Supper  was  announcad  at  half-past  five. 
It  cost  seven  francs  ninety-nine  centimes  a  head.  Those  who 
paid  eight  francs  were  promised  a  centime  change  if  they  called 
next  day. 

♦ 

No  more  bouquets,  young  women,  but  "posies"  will 
you  carry  in  your  hands  this  season.  No  more  of  those 
monstrous  nosegays  that  weigh  a  little  short  of  a  ton,  but 
loosely  gathered,  long-stalk  flowers,  bound  by  a  ribbon 
which  harmonizes  with  the  toilet,  is  to  be  the  fashion. 

When  a  couple  are  engaged  there  is  seldom  any  sensible 
reason  why  all  the  worldshould  not  know  it,  and  therefore 
the  new  fashion  of  announcing  engagements  just  before  a 
prominent  ball,  and  having  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  con- 
gratulated by  their  friends,  is  to  be  commended.  To  be 
sure,  if  the  engagement  is  afterward  broken,  the  thought 
of  these  public  congratulations  would  be  embarrassing; 
but  if  the  fashion  tends  to  prevent  promises  of  marriages 
being  lightly  given,  it  will  serve  a  good  purpose.  The  girl 
who  might  say  yes  when  asked  to  marry,  with  the  mental 
reservation  that  if  anything  better  comes  along  she  will 
contrive  not  to  keep  her  word,  will  think  twice  about  it  if 
she  has  to  go  through  with  such  a  form.  Marriage  engage- 
ments are  frequently  too  lightly  entered  into  and  too  light- 
ly set  aside.  The  engagement  should  be  nearly  as  sacred 
a  contract  as  the  marriage  itself,  and  it  should  be  such  an 
engagement  that  both  parties  would  be  proud  to  have  it 
known  among  all  their  common  acquaintances. — Domestic 
Monthly. 

The  latest  place  tor  concealing  cigars  is  in  a  cane,  which 
is  made  of  bamboo  covered  with  alligator  skin,  and  has  a 
silver  top  to  be  screwed  down  upon  the  cigars. 

"Brunswick'*  {Miss  Jeannette  L.  Gilder),  in  her  letter 
from  New  York  to  the  Boston  Gazette,  gives  the  following 
interesting  description  of  the  apartments  of  Louis  J.  Tif- 
fany, the  famous  decorator: 

He  moved  into  the  Bella  when  that  house  was  built.  It  is  on 
the  corner  of  Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  with  the 
entrance  on  Twenty-sixth  Street,  and  he  took  all  the  top  floor,  ex- 
cept one  small  apartment,  which  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mitchell,  rented. 
The  apartment  Mr.  Tiffany  kept  for  himself  he  decorated  accord- 
ing to  his  own  ideas,  and  whoever  rents  the  place  after  him  will 
have  the  benefit  of  these  decorations.  I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Tiffany 
would  decorate  the  place  as  it  now  stands  for  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  if  he  would  do  it  for  that.  It  is  the  most  unique,  the 
most  attractive,  and  the  most  artistic  place  I  was  ever  in;  and 
comfort  is  not  sacrificed  to  artistic  effect.  Perhaps  the  most  art- 
istic thingabout  this  apartment  is  the  vestibule.  Mr.  Tiffany  has 
cut  a  skylight  directly  over  the  entrance,  and  the  glass  he  uses  is 
made  of  claret  bottles  split  down  the  middle  from  neck  to  base; 
then  he  has  taken  the  bottoms  of  other  claret  bottles  and  stuck 
them  around  in  the  soft  mortar  as  only  a  born  decorator  could  do, 
and  he  has  got  an  effect  that  I  have  never  seen  equaled.  The  door 
that  communicates  with  the  stairway  runs  up  and  down  with 
chains  and  wrought-iron  wheels,  and  looks  like  an  old  well-house 
rather  than  the  doorway  in  a  New  York  apartment  house.  One  of 
Mr.  Tiffany's  stained-glass  windows  is  in  this  hall,  and  there  is  a  cu- 
rious arrangement  for  gas — a  pile  of  armor,  swords,  cutlasses,  mus- 
kets, and  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends,  with  a  flambeau  rising  out  of 
them,  which  is  lit  by  gas.  The  woodwork  of  the  drawing-room  is 
modeled  after  the  Alhambra,  and  there  are  wonderful  stained-glass 
windows,  and  glass  doors,  and  a  mantelpiece  that  beggars  descrip- 
tion in  this  beautiful  room.  One  end  of  this  room  opens  into  a 
bedroom,  the  other  into  a  library.  The  fire-place  in  the  library  is 
one  of  Mr.  Tiffany's  most  successful  designs.  It  is  of  black  wood 
carved  in  low  relief.  There  are  places  for  books,  shelves  for  bric-a- 
brac,  and  amusing  little  doors  that  open  into  cupboards  where 
wood  and  coal  are  kept.  The  centre-table  in  the  library  is  also  of 
Mr.  Tiffany's  design,  and  is  of  the  same  sort  of  black  wood.  It 
has  a  lot  of  pigeon-holes  underneath,  and  wide  wings  at  the  side. 
These  wings  fall  down  and  cover  the  side  pigeon-holes,  while  there 
are  supports,  which  swing  around  and  cover  the  pigeon-holes  in 
front,  so  that  if  one  wanted  to  pack  it,  he  could  fold  it  up  into  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  dry-goods  box.  The  dining-room  opens  into 
the  library,  and  the  doorway  between  is  decorated  with  a  lattice- 
work of  wood,  part  of  which  is  cut  into  fantastic  designs,  the 
other  part  used  for  shelves  for  bric-a-brac.  Over  the  mantel  of 
this  room  is  a  large  painting  of  fruit  and  grain,  which  is  built  into 
the  wall  and  surrounded  by  the  woodwork  of  the  mantel,  which 
extends  along  the  sides  of  the  wall,  and  makes  closets  for  the  sil- 
I  ver  and  china.    A  queer-looking  cabinet  hung  by  iron  chains  is  on 


the  opposite  side.  I  forgot  to  mention  the  walls  of  the  '.. 
They  are  papered  with  the  straw  material  that  comes 
chests,  and  this  is  held  on  by  irregular  strips  of  wood  painted  by 
the  artist,  and  here  and  there  a  picture  inserted  as  a  panel.  There 
are  numerous  bedrooms,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  hall  is"  the  room 
that  Mr.  Tiffany  occupied  as  a  studio.  This  is  now  despoiled  of 
its  treasures.  It  was  the  most  gorgeous  room  in  the  house  before 
he  took  down  his  decorations.  On  the  day  I  saw  it,  it  held  his 
most  priceless  treasures— his  three  little  motherless  children,  who 
were  taking  their  drawing-lessons.  The  youngest  of  these  three  is 
five  years  old,  the  eldest  about  eight.  Each  had  her  little  easel  be- 
fore her  and  was  drawing  from  an  object  on  the  table.  The  tiniest 
one  of  all  was  drawing  an  ordinary  bottle  with  some  colored  liquid 
in  it,  and  I  don't  know  when  I  have  been  more  amused  than  in 
watching  the  little  fingers  grip  the  charcoal,  trying  to  make  the 
straight  lines  for  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  Perhaps  my  looking 
over  her  shoulder  embarrassed  her  a  little,  for  she  could  not  seem 
to  get  the  lines  straight,  and  every  time  she  made  one  she  rubbed 
it  out  with  bread  crumbs.  The  three  children  were  dressed  alike, 
not  in  such  picturesque  costumes  as  one  would  suppose  the  chil- 
dren of  a  decorative  artist  would  be,  but  in  plain  little  painting- 
aprons;  and  their  hair,  instead  of  hanging  in  waves  down  their 
backs,  was  parted  in  the  middle  and  brushed  carefully  down  be- 
hind the  ears,  and  plaited  in  little  pigtails  tied  with  ribbon. 


Gold  lace  and  gold  embroidery  on  ruches  for  the  throat 
and  sleeves  is  a  sort  of  "  kink"  to  arouse  feminine  antag- 
onism rather  than  a  desire  of  possession.  Gold  lace  next 
to  the  flesh  is  as  inappropriate  an  eccentricity  as  traveling 
chemises  of  black  surah,  which  are  heralded  from  Paris  as 
novelties,  and  assuredly  reflect  no  glory  on  the  personal 
sweetness  or  neatness  of  their  wearers,  if  a  wearer  can  be 
found. 

The  new  folly  for  the  Fifth  Avenue  parlor  is  French 
rather  than  English,  for  it  consists  of  a  roulette  table — a 
reduced  copy  of  the  styles  used  in  gambling  hells.  We 
read  of  Parisian  salons  where  games  of  chance  are  politely 
played  for  money,  and  by  people  not  lost  to  a  delicate 
sense  of  propriety.  Exactly  the  same  thing  can  not  be 
said  of  the  innovation  here,  and  we  hardly  expect  that  the 
roll  of  the  roulette  marble  will  become  a  usual  noise  in 
fashionable  gatherings.  Nevertheless,  there  are  two  of 
these  wheels  of  misfortune  revolving  nearly  every  evening 
in  two  of  the  otherwise  respectable  and  very  costly  board- 
ing-houses in  Fifth' Avenue,  and  others  are  heard  of.  The 
game  is  played  precisely  as  in  professional  hands,  except 
that  a  banker  is  chosen  for  each  occasion,  and  there  is 
presumed  to  be  a  freedom  from  cheating  on  his  part,  but 
it  is  called  "  revolution,"  which  word  may  be  taken  as  de- 
scriptive of  the  numbered  wheel  employed  in  it,  and  not 
as  indicative  of  any  revolutionary  change  in  our  women's 
sentiment  about  gambling.  Poker  and  "  progressive  " 
euchre  have  accustomed  them  to  a  stake  in  card  playing, 
but  when  it  comes  to  introducing  the  apparatus  of  roulette, 
with  its  placing  of  chips  on  a  lay-out,  the  diversion  is  a  little 
too  gross  for  most  of  them  to  stand. 

Theo,  the  singer,  says  that  in  Havana  the  thermometer, 
three  weeks  ago,  was  at  ninety-six  degrees,  and  the  most 
brilliant  toilets  and  decollete  dresses  she  had  ever  seen  in 
a  theatre  were  displayed  night  after  night.  The  Spanish 
women  are  beautiful,  and  their  costumes  were  the  Amer- 
ican ball-dresses  of  midsummer. 

There  has  been  much  pother  in  Washington  lately  as  to 
precedence.  The  letters  of  all  the  correspondents  are 
filled  with  the  affair.  About  the  clearest  statement  of 
the  matter  we  have  seen  is  by  the  correspondent  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat.    It  is  as  follows: 

The  question  of  who  is  the  first  lady  in  the  land,  or  the  ranking 
woman  in  the  Cabinet  line,  is  already  a  momentous  one.  Miss 
Catherine  Bayard  is  at  present  the  most  prominent  young  woman 
in  society,  and  one  hears  her  name,  or  its  echo,  in  every  drawing- 
room.  Her  mother  is  a  great  sufferer  from  neuralgia,  and  seldom 
goes  out  of  her  own  house  during  the  winter.  As  a  representative 
of  her  mother,  Miss  Bayard  now  claims  that  matron's  place  in  the 
line  of  Cabinet  ladies  at  the  White  House  receptions,  and  there 
were  many  astonished  countenances  the  other  night  when  Miss 
Bayard  came  down  on  the  President's  arm,  and  the  married  ladies 
followed  after  her.  At  all  ceremonies  where  precedence  is  consid- 
ered, the  Cabinet  officers  rank  according  to  the  order  in  which  they 
were  established,  the  State  Department  coming  first,  next  the 
Treasury,  the  War,  Navy,  Postoffice,  and  Interior,  and  last  the 
Department  of  Justice.  1  he  wives  of  these  officers  rank  according- 
ly, but  by  all  the  canons  of  etiquette  and  propriety  an  unmarried 
daughter,  whose  mother  is  living,  can  hardly  precede  married  la- 
dies of  the  same  rank  as  her  mother.  Secretary  Bayard  made  the 
point  that  his  daughter  should  have  her  mother's  place,  but  what 
points  Mrs.  Manning,  Mrs.  Endicott,  Mrs.  Whitney,  and  Mrs. 
Vilas  will  make  in  return  remain  to  be  seen.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  Mrs.  Manning,  whose  social  ambition  was  the  chief  reason  for 
her  husband's  acceptance  of  a  Cabinet  post,  enjoys  going  in  after 
the  unmarried  daughter  of  one  of  his  eolleagues.  Mrs.  Endicott, 
who  has  the  bluest  blood  and  the  oldest  name  in  Massachusetts, 
with  wealth  and  the  highest  social  position,  will  hardly  stand  the 
anomalous  condition  of  things,  nor  is  it  expected  that  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney, with  her  wealth  and  social  ambition,  will  accept  the  situation. 
These  three  ladies,  who  are  already  marked  out  as  the  leaders  of 
official  society,  are  expected  to  assert  themselves  on  the  next  occa- 
sion, and  their  followers  and  disinterested  people  are  waiting  to 
see  how  this  first  Cabinet  question  of  the  female  side  will  be  settled. 
For  the  first  time  since  many  could  remember,  the  decollete  cor- 
sage appeared  in  the  line  of  Cabinet  ladies  receiving  with  the  Pres- 
ident at  an  evening  reception.  Mrs.  Hayes's  disapproval  of  that 
style  of  dress  was  so  welt  known  that  few  but  foreigners  went  to 
the  White  House  with  uncovered  shoulders,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
last  Cabinet  never  wore  anything  but  high  gowns.  Miss  Cleve- 
land, Miss  Bayard,  and  Mrs.  Whitney  were  in  full  evening  dress 
the  other  night,  with  dresses  cut  low  and  sleeveless. 

People  who  lay  down  carpets  across  the  pavement  for 
the  convenience  of  their  guests  will  do  well  to  note  the 
case  of  Watson  versus  Ellis,  decided  in  England  by  Lord 
Coleridge  and  Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith,  on  appeal  from 
the  Bloomsbury  County  Court.  Colonel  Ellis  gave  a  din- 
ner party  in  Portland  Place,  and  laid  a  strip  of  carpet  from 
his  house  to  the  roadway  for  the  benefit  of  those  bidden  to 
the  feast.  Mrs.  Watson  fell  over  the  carpet  and  hurt  her- 
self, and  the  jury  awarded  her  fifty  pounds  damages.  The 
colonel  appealed,  but  the  decision  was  upheld,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  remarking  that  the  public  had  an  uncontrol- 
lable right  to  use  the  highway,  and  that  those  who  laid 
down  carpets  thereon  must  take  the  consequences.  As 
Lord  Coleridge  observed,  this  adds  a  new  terror  to  dinner 
parties,  or  rather  to  the  responsibility  of  those  who  give 
them. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    MYSTERIOUS    MARRIAGE. 

How  a  Russian  Soldier  found  his  Bride. 


Toward  the  end  of  1811,  an  epoch  so  memorable  in  the 
history  of  Russia,  there  dwelt  on  his  domain  of  Mena- 
rodowno,  Gabriel  Gabrielowich,  with  his  wife  and  only 
daughter  Maria,  a  charming  young  girl  about  seventeen 
years  of  age. 

Gabriel  Gabrielowich  was  much  loved  and  respected; 
generous  to  an  unusual  degree,  his  house  was  ever  open  to 
all  who  chose  to  accept  his  lavish  hospitality.  Maria  Ga- 
brielowna  had,  of  course,  many  suitors,  attracted  both  by 
her  personal  charms  and  reputed  wealth,  but  in  spite  of  all 
importunities  she  remained  obstinately  indifferent  to  all. 
Her  romantic  and  impressionable  mind,  affected  by  the 
constant  reading  of  many  French  novels,  led  her  to  im- 
agine herself  desperately  and  irrevocably  in  love.  Unfort- 
unately, the  object  of  her  affections,  who  undoubtedly  re- 
turned her  love,  met  with  the  contemptuous  disapprobation 
of  her  parents,  in  whose  mind  a  poor  non-commissioned 
officer  was  no  fitting  match  for  the  heiress  of  Menarodowno. 
He  was  relentlessly  forbidden  the  house,  but  in  spite  of 
this  the  lovers  met  daily  at  the  old  forest  well,  and  there 
plighted  their  troth.  When  winter  came,  these  stolen  in- 
terviews were,  perforce,  discontinued.  At  length  the  sep- 
aration became  intolerable,  even  with  the  solace  of  a  daily 
interchange  of  love-letters,  and  Vladimir  Nicolaewich,  in 
one  of  these,  poured  forth  in  glowing  words  all  his  love  and 
misery,  and  besought  his  lady  love  to  fly  with  him,  assur- 
ing her  of  her  parents'  forgiveness — for  who,  indeed,  could 
withstand  the  humble  prayer  the  lovers  would  make  for 
forgiveness,  or  fail  to  be  touched  by  such  heroic  love  and 
constancy  ? 

Maria's  romantic  imagination  was  fascinated ;  she  could 
not  resist,  and  soon  all  preliminaries  for  the  flight  were 
settled.  She  would  feign  headache,  and  retire  early;  at 
ten  o'clock  a  sleigh  would  be  waiting  at  the  small  garden 
gate,  and  in  this  she  would  be  driven,  with  her  maid, 
through  the  forest  of  Jadrino,  where  Vladimir  would  await 
his  bride  in  the  village  church. 

On  the  eve  of  her  contemplated  elopement,  Maria,  who 
was  restless  and  unhappy,  retired  early  to  her  room  and 
spent  part  of  the  night  inditing  a  long  and  sentimental  epis- 
tle to  her  dearest  friend,  and  also  a  shorter  one  to  her  par- 
ents, in  which  she  entreated  their  forgiveness  for  the  step 
she  was  about  to  take,  impelled  by  her  unalterable  love 
for  Vladimir,  -who,  as  her  husband,  would  return  to  beg 
their  indulgence  and  blessing.  After  sealing  this  effusion 
with  two  flaming  hearts  and  an  appropriate  motto,  the  rest 
of  the  night  was  spent  in  all  the  terrors  of  manifold  and 
complicated  nightmares,  so  that  dawn  found  our  heroine 
up  and  dressed,  pale,  and  with  no  need  to  feign  headache. 
Every  anxious  inquiry  on  the  part  of  her  affectionate  par- 
ents cost  her  a  pang,  yet  she  managed  to  get  through  the 
day  without  exciting  their  suspicions,  and  retired  imme- 
diately after  dinner.  The  ma'd,  entering  a  littleafter  nine 
to  make  the  final  preparations,  found  her  young  mistress 
weeping  bitterly.  In  less  than  an  hour,  though,  she  must 
go;  so,  quickly  drying  her  tears,  Maria  soon  became  once 
the  love-sick  damsel,  flying  from  stern  and  cruel  parents 
to  the  arms  of  her  own  true  knight. 

All  was  quiet  within  the  sleeping  household,  but  without 
the  wind  howled,  and  moaned,  and  beat  madly  against  the 
casements— truly,  a  threatening  night.  Maria  and  her 
maid  went  softly  down  stairs,  and  reached  the  garden  in 
safety.  It  was  dark  as  pitch;  the  piercing  cold  wind 
whistled  dismally  through  the  trees  and  blew  fiercely  in 
their  faces,  as  if  bidding  them  turn  back.  At  length 
through  the  darkness  they  could  discern  the  sleigh  and 
Vladimir's  trusty  servant  vainly  trying  to  quiet  the  restive 
horses,  who,  as  if  aware  of  the  danger  of  freezing  where 
they  stood,  impatiently  struck  the  hard  frozen  ground  with 
their  hoofs. 

******** 

Meanwhile  let  us  follow  the  happy  bridegroom.  •  Vladi- 
mir Nicolaewich  had  had  a  busy  day,  what  with  his  per- 
suading the  priest  of  Jadrino  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, and  searching  for  witnesses  among  the  neighboring 
land-owners.  The  first  he  found  was  an  ex-officer,  Dra- 
vine  by  name,  who  accepted  the  duty  with  pleasure — it  re- 
minded him,  he  said,  of  his  escapades  when  in  the  regi- 
ment of  hussars.  He  begged  Vladimir  to  dine  with  him, 
and  undertook  to  find  the  other  two  witnesses  himself. 
One  of  these  was  Smidt,  the  surveyor,  and  the  other  young 
Ispraeonek,  just  turned  seventeen,  and  about  to  enter  the 
Fifth  Lancers.  These  two  not  only  promised  to  be  wit- 
nesses to  Vladimir's  marriage,  but  enthusiastically  swore 
they  would  face  death  itself  to  help  him.  Vladimir 
thanked  them  heartily,  and  left  to  make  the  final  prepara- 
tions at  his  own  place. 

It  was  already  dark;  so,  after  dispatching  his  faithful  Re- 
rodeka  to  Menarodowno  with  a  troika  (two-horse  sleigh),  he 
ordered  a  one-horse  sleigh  for  himself,  and  started.  It 
was  nine  o'clock;  he  would  reach  Jadrino  fully  half  an 
hour  before  Maria,  for  he  could  certainly  drive  there  in 
thirty  minutes.  But  driving  was  no  easy  matter;  the  wind 
was  full  against  him,  and  blew  the  blinding  snow-flakes 
sharply  into  his  face.  Soon  the  very  road  disappeared  un- 
der a  white  cloud,  the  horse  stumbled  blindly  at  every  step 
and  Vladimir  was  obliged  over  and  over  again  to  get  out 
and  disengage  the  sleigh  from  some  snow  heap.  With  feel- 
ings akin  to  despair,  the  poor  fellow  realized  that  he  had 
gone  astray,  and  stumbled  along,  scarce  daring  to  hope 
chance  might  yet  lead  him  straight.  At  length  the  sight 
of  a  little  black  speck  ahead  aroused  his  failing  courage, 
and,  fervently  thanking  God,  Vladimir  made  for  the 
friendly  hut. 

"  Jadrino  can  not  now  be  far,"  thought  he;  "I  will  stop 
here  and  ask  my  way." 

An  old  man,  half  asleep,  answered  the  knock. 

"  What  do'yoii  wanfp" 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Jadrino?" 

"  Jadrino?    Not  tar— a  matter  of  ten  miles." 

Poor  Vladimir! 

"  Can  you  let  me  have  a  horse?    Mine  is  half  dead." 

"  A  horse !    Where  would  I  find  a  horse  ?  " 

"  Well,  can  one  get  a  guide  hereabout?  " 


"  Wait — maybe  my  son  can  show  you  the  way." 

After  what  seemed  to  Vladimir  an  interminable  delay, 
the  door  opened  and  a  small  boy  came  out. 

"  What  time  is  it?  "  inquired  Vladimir. 

"  It  will  soon  be  daylight."  The  baffled  bridegroom 
was  silent. 

The  cocks  were  crowing  and  the  day  breaking  when 
they  reached  Jadrino.  The  church  was  closed.  After 
rewarding  his  guide  and  bidding  him  good-bye,  Vladimir 
knocked  with  trembling  hand  at  the  priest's  house;  his 
troika  was  not  in  the  yard.     What  did  it  mean? " 

********* 

But  we  will  return  to  the  good  Gabrielowich  and  see  what 
was  going  on  in  his  bouse.  The  old  people  arose  as  usual 
and  went  down  to  breakfast;  Gabriel  Gabrielowich  in  his 
flannel  cap  and  gown,  and  Pascowia  Petrowna  ready 
dressed  for  the  day.  In  answer  to  a  message  from  Gabri- 
elowich, Maria  sent  word  she  had  had  a  bad  night,  but 
would  be  down  presently.  In  a  few  minutes  the  door 
opened,  and  our  heroine  entered. 

"  How  is  the  head,  daughter?" 

"  Much  better,  father." 

"  Perhaps  the  heat  from  the  furnace  was  too  great  yes- 
terday." 

"  Perhaps,  mamma,"  said  Maria. 

Toward  evening,  though,  Maria  was  not  so  well,  and 
the  village  doctor  was  sent  for,  but  before  he  came  high 
fever  had  set  in  and  the  poor  girl  was  delirious.  For  a 
whole  week  she  hung  between  life  and  death. 

No  one  in  the  house  so  much  as  suspected  Maria's 
flight;  her  letters  were  destroyed,  and  the  maid  had  been 
discreet,  fearing  her  master's  displeasure.  The  priest  and 
witnesses  were  silent,  and  the  coachman  was  not  much  of 
a  talker  even  when  in  his  cups.  For  a  wonder,  the  secret 
was  well  kept,  although  known  to  half  a  dozen  people. 
Maria,  of  course,  spoke  of  nothing  else  during  her  de- 
lirium, and  the  good  mother,  who  nursed  her  devotedly, 
made  out  that  her  child  was  dying  of  love  for  Vladimir. 
Therefore,  after  due  consultation  with  her  husband  and 
several  neighbors,  it  was  agreed  that  poverty  is  no  crime — 
one  lives  with  the  man  and  not  with  his  money — etc.,  etc.; 
and  such  moral  maxims  are  always  of  great  help  when 
reason  does  not  justify  our  course.  Thus,  when  Maria 
became  convalescent,  her  parents  sent  for  Vladimir  Nico- 
laewich, but  great  was  the  consternation  at  Menarodowno 
when  in  came  a  letter,  written  apparently  by  a  madman, 
in  which  the  young  fellow  declared  he  would  never  set 
foot  in  their  house,  and  begged  them  to  forget  a  poor 
wretch  whose  only  hope  was  in  death.  Soon  after  they 
heard  he  had  joined  the  army.    This  was  in  1812. 

They  dared  not  tell  Maria,  who  on  her  side  never  men- 
tioned his  name.  A  relapse  of  the  fever  was  feared  when, 
a  few  months  later,  she  fell  into  a  dead  swoon,  having  ac- 
cidentally seen  his  name  in  the  list  of  those  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  and  been  wounded  at  Borodino. 

But  misfortunes  never  come  singly;  the  good  Gabrielo- 
wich died,  leaving  all  his  fortune  to  Maria.  Riches,  how- 
ever, were  powerless  .>  console  her;  she  mourned  his 
death  sincerely,  and  vowed  never  to  leave  her  poor  wid- 
owed-mother. They  both  left  Menarodowno,  so  fraught 
was  sad  associations,  and  went  to  live  on  another  estate 
situated  near  Gousk.  There,  also,  Maria  was  soon  sur- 
rounded and  importuned  by  many  adniirers,  but  discour- 
aged them  all,  in  spite  of  her  mothefs  advice  and  express 
desire;  our  heroine,  ior  answer,  silently  shook  her  head. 
Vladimir  was  dead — killed  at  Moscow  on  tbe  eve  of  the 
entrance  of  the  French  troops.  His  memory  seemed  sa- 
cred to  Maria,  who  tenderly  treasured  all  the  mementoes 
of  her  lost  love — his  sketches,  letters,  poems,  and  the 
books  they  had  read  together;  the  neighbors  commented 
wonderingly  upon  such  unusual  constancy,  and  awaited 
with  much  interest  the  coming  of  the  hero  who  was  to 
triumph  over  the  melancholy  constancy  of  this  new  Arte- 
misia. 

The  war  ended  gloriously  for  Russia;  her  legions  re- 
turned victorious,  and  were  received  everywhere  with 
vociferous  and  joyous  acclammations.  Mothers  and  sis- 
ters, with  tears  of  joy  in  their  eyes,  pressed  to  their  hearts 
the  youths  who  had  left  them,  now  grown  into  man- 
hood, bronzed  by  exposure,  hardened  by  fatigue  and  pri- 
vation— but  now  returned  covered  with  glory.  Perhaps 
Maria  and  her  mother,  living  so  far  out  of  the  way,  were 
among  the  very  few  who  took  no  part  in  the  general  enthu- 
siasm. The  monotony  of  their  lives,  though,  was  even 
there  disturbed  by  the  advent  of  the  dashing  young  Colonel 
Bourmine,  before  whom  her  usual  train  ot  adorers  had  to 
retreat.  He  took  all  hearts  by  storm  with  his  brilliant 
hussar  uniform,  fascinating  manners,  and  the  cross  of  St. 
George,  which  glistened  on  his  breast.  He  was  about 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  come  to  an  adjoining 
property  on  leave  of  aDsence.  Maria  soon  learned  to  look 
forward  to  his  frequent  visits,  and  her  habitual  melancholy 
disappeared,  like  snow  under  the  genial  rays  of  an  April 
sun.  Indeed  Bourmine  might  well  inspire  infatuation. 
His  outward  appearance  and  manner  were  of  the  kind  to 
take  a  woman's  fancy.  Toward  Maria  he  was  full  of  all 
those  tender  little  attentions  so  captivating  to  a  young  girl. 
Though  so  gentle  and  modest  in  manner,  he  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  very  reckless,  but  this,  in  Maria's  eyes,  as 
well  as  in  many  another's,  was  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise.  One  thing,  however,  puzzled  her— undoubtedly 
Bourmine'loved  her,  and  in  her  inmost  soul  she  confessed 
to  a  liking  for  him — why,  then,  did  he  not  speak?  Why 
such  marked  attentions,  wistful  looks,  and  yet  not  a  word 
of  love?  Why  did  he  not  throw  himself  at  her  feet  and 
declare  his  passion?  Was  it  the  natural  shyness  of  love, 
or  was  he  seeking  to  win  her  affections  only  to  cast  them 
aside?  It  was  an  enigma  she  could  not  solve.  There 
must  be  a  mystery  somewhere,  and  this  idea  was  enough 
to  fire  Maria's  romantic  imagination.  She  determined, 
with  a  woman's  natural  inclination  to  coquetry,  to  bring 
him  with  the  confession  of  his  secret  to  her  feet.  Languish- 
ing looks,  a  pensive  brow,  a  gentle  sigh,  soon  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  Bourmine  grew  morose  and  melancholy — 
he  no  longer  made  the  slightest  effort  to  conceal  the  pas- 
sion which  held  him  in  thrall.  The  neighbors  spoke  of 
the  approaching  marriage  as  of  a  certain  thing,  and  the 
good  Pascowia  Petrowna  was  overjoyed  at  the  seeming 
realization  of  her  dearest  wish. 


One  day  she  was  alone  in  the  parlor  when  Bourmine  en- 
tered and  inquired  for  Maria. 

"You  will  find  her  in  the  garden,"  said  the  old  lady; 
"go;  I  will  await  you  here."  Bourmine  stepped  out,  and 
the  good  mother  prayed  as  she  crossed  herself:  "  May  the 
good  God  settle  it  all  to-day."  Maria,  just  like  the  hero- 
ine in  a  novel,  was  seated  on  a  rustic  bench  under  a  wil- 
low tree,  listlessly  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book.  Her 
white  dress  contrasted  prettily  with  the  dark  rustic  back- 
ground.    Bourmine  approached  and  stood  over  her. 

"  Maria,  the  time  has  come  when  I  must  lay  bare  my 
heart  before  you.  I  love  you — I  love  you  passionately." 
Maria  blushed  and  lowered  her  eyes;  "  but  1  have  acted 
wickedly — madly,  in  allowing  myself  to  remain  in  your 
sweet  presence  day  after  day.  It  is  now  too  late  to  strive 
against  fate;  the  memory  of  your  dear  face  will  be  forever- 
more  my  joy  and  my  torment.  I  have  still  a  duty  to  per- 
form ;  I  must  draw  aside  the  veil  that  still  conceals  the  bar- 
rier which  separates  us  forever." 

"  There  is  also  an  insurmountable  obstacle  on  my  side," 
said  Maria;  "  do  not  revile  fate — I  never  could  have  been 
your  wife." 

"  Yes,"  sighed  Bourmine,  "  I  know  you  have  loved ;  but 
death  has  canceled  your  vows;  you  would  have  been  mine, 
I  know  it — I  feel  it — in  spite  of  your  former  love,  if  a  cruel 
fate  has  not  condemned  me  to  misery.  Maria,  I  am  mar- 
ried I " 

"  Married  I "    She  had  never  thought  of  thai! 
"  Yes,"  continued  Bourmine,  "  married  three  years  ago, 
and  stranger  still,  married  without  knowing  to  whom,  nor 
having  the  vaguest  idea  where  my  wife  is,  nor.  whether  I 
shall  ever  see  her  again." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Maria  Gabrielowna,  "is  it  possi- 
ble? But  go  on — I,  too — for  pity's  sake,  go  on,  I  beseech 
you ! "  Trembling  with  suppressed  emotion,  Bourmine 
went  on : 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1812  I  was  hurrying  to  join 
my  regiment  at  Vilna.  While  getting  a  change  ot  horses 
at  Novrod  a  heavy  snowfall  came  on,  and  I  was  earnestly 
advised  not  to  proceed  on  my  joumey  until  it  had  abated. 
1  would  not  listen,  however,  and  in  spite  of  all  protesta- 
tions started  as  soon  as  the  horses  were  hitched ;  it  seemed 
as  if  a  mysterious  and  irresistible  force  were  impelling  me 
forward.  We  took  the  short  cut  to  Vilna,  and  started  at  a 
brisk  pace.  In  some  unaccountable  manner,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  roads  being  almost  wholly  obliterated  under 
a  heavy  mantle  of  snow,  we  soon  found  ourselves  astray, 
and  my  coachman  was  obliged  to  confess  himself  com- 
pletely at  a  loss  how  to  continue.  We  drove  on,  then,  at 
haphazard,  and  you  can  well  imagine  how  welcome  was 
the  sight  of  lights  ahead.  These  lights  brought  us  to  a 
small  village,  and  we  saw  that  the  largest  proceeded  from 
the  open  door  of  a  church.  As  we  approached  I  perceived 
there  were  several  sleighs  in  the  yard,  and  two  or  three 
people  grouped  together  on  the  porch,  who,  as  we  drove 
up,  cried: 
" '  Here !  here !  good  gracious,  how  late  you  are ! ' 
"  I  suspected  it  was  not  I  they  wanted,  but  drew  up 
nevertheless. 

"A  young  man  sprang  forward:  '  Your  bride  has  fainted,' 
he  said,  '  and  the  priest  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do!' 

"  A  wicked  thought  flashed  through  my  mind.  What 
an  adventure  to  tell  my  fellow-officers!  Without  answer- 
ing, I  ran  up  the  steps  and  entered  the  church,  dimly 
lighted  by  one  lamp.  A  young  girl  reclined  on  a  bench 
with  her  head  leaning  against  the  wall,  while  a  maid  bathed 
her  forehead  and  temples  with  a  handkerchief  steeped  in 
vinegar. 

" '  Thank  God,  you  have  come ! '  exclaimed  the  woman ; 
'your  delay  has  almost  killed  my  poor  mistress!' 

"The  priest  then  drew  near:  '  Sir,  there  is  no  time  to 
lose;  we  may  be  surprised  at  any  moment;  make  haste!' 
"  '  But  the  young  lady  can  hardly  stand,'  I  objected. 
'"It  will  be  sufficient  if  she  can  say  Yes!'  he  an- 
swered. 

"  It  was  not  too  late.  I  might  still  turn  back,  but  the 
idea  of  such  a  wonderful  adventure  got  the  better  of  me; 
moreover  I  never  imagined  such  a  ceremony  would  be 
valid. 
"  '  Well,  then,'  I  said,  '  since  you  all  wish  it.' 
"  The  bride  was  already  at  tbe  altar,  supported  by  her 
maid.  I  advanced  and  placed  myself  beside  her,  wrapped 
in  my  large  fur  cloak.  The  priest  did  not  keep  us  waiting, 
and  in  a  few  moments  all  was  over. 

" '  You  are  now  one,  embrace  each  other  and  fly,'  cried 
the  irrepressible  young  man. 

"  Nothing  loth,  I  turned  to  my  bride,  and  gently  draw- 
ing her  toward  me,  bent  to  kiss  the  poor  pale  face,  barely 
discernible  in  the  dim  light.  One  glance,  and  then  with 
a  cry  of  horror  that  will  ring  in  my  ears  forever,  '  Oh,  it 
is  not  he ! '  the  poor  girl  fell  backward  in  a  dead  faint. 
The  priest  and  witnesses  rushed  to  assist  her,  and  in  the 
confusion  that  followed  I  made  my  escape  unnoticed." 

"  Great  heavens ! "  exclaimed  Maria,  trembling  vio- 
lently, "  and  you  know  not  what  became  of  your  unfortu- 
nate bride?" 
"  Maria,  what  is  the  matter?  In  heaven's  name,  tell  me." 
"I  asked  you,"  imperiously  demanded  Maria,  disre- 
garding Bourmine's  appeal,  "  if  you  know  what  became 
of  your  unfortunate  wife." 

"  No,"  answered  he,  subdued  by  her  manner;  "  I  do 
not  know  the  name  of  the  village  where  I  was  married, 
nor  do  I  remember  where  I  stopped  to  change  horses. 
Moreover,  1  never  believed  that  marriage  binding,  and 
used  to  speak  of  it  as  a  good  joke,  until  one  day  a  friend, 
less  thoughtless  than  I,  frightened  me  by  insisting  I  was 
really  married — bound  forever,  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
Ever  since  I  have  sought  my  wife  in  vain.  But,  Maria, 
you  are  pale,  my  darling! — you  tremble! — speak  to  me." 

"  Merciful  Father!  "  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  clasping 
her  hands,  "  1  thank  Thee !  It  was  then  you,  Bourmine? 
Oh,  how  wretched  would  have  been  our  lot  had  we  never 
met;  or  having  met,  had  we  not  loved!" 

Bourmine  shuddered,  and  then,  overcome  with  joy,  fell 
on  his  knees  before  wife. — Translated  from  the  Russian  of 
Pouschkine  for  the  Argonaut. 

Miss  Bayard,  the  bright  daughter  of  Secretary  of  State 
Bayard,  is  one  of  the  best  horsewomen  in  Washington. 
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THE    COMING    PARIS    SALON. 


"Parisina"   Describes  some  Paintings  which  will  be  There. 

To  be  able  to  say  "  I  have  been  doing  the  studios  ";  to 
confess  to  weary  limbs  from  climbing  interminable  stairs; 
to  suffer  fatigue,  headache,  tongueache,  in  the  cause  of 
art,  is  to  be  in  the  swim  this  week.  The  willing  victims  of 
the  art-craze  are  looked  up  to  almost  with  awe  by  out- 
siders, who  have  not  the  entree  to  this  gilded  Bohemia; 
who  do  visit  the  eccentric  quarters  where  artists  often 
pitch  their  tents;  who  do  not  possess  the  shibboleth  by 
virtue  of  which  they  claim  kindred  with  the  slaves  of  the 
brush. 

I  often  wonder  how  the  artists  stand  all  the  fussing  and 
bustling  they  have  to  put  up  with  in  their  studios  during 
the  week  before  "  sending  in  "  day.  For  days  past  their 
sanctums  have  not  been  their  own.  Troops  of  reporters, 
gangs  of  critics,  battalions  of  beauties,  regiments  of  rapins, 
have  been  streaming  in  and  out  of  their  studios,  staring  at 
their  Salon  pictures,  and  trying  their  patience  almost  to 
snapping  point.  Yet  one  and  all  have  been  received  with 
the  same  courtesy.  The  compliments  have  been  accept- 
ed, the  criticisms  endured,  the  idle  questions  answered, 
with  the  resignation  of  indifference  which  comes  of  habit. 
To-morrow  ten  thousand  master-pieces  will  be  on  the  way 
to  the  great  annual  art- bazaar  in  the  Palais  de  l'lndustrie, 
and  peace  will  once  more  reign  in  the  studios  for  another 
twelvemonth. 

I  have,  of  course,  been  "  doing  the  round  "  like  the 
rest.  I  shudder  to  think  of  all  the  stairs  I  have  gone  up, 
and  the  miles  I  have  traveled  in  deference  to  the  decree  of 
fashion  lately.  Painters  perch  in  strange  and  remote 
places — in  the  wilds  of  Montparnasse  and  Montmartre. 
Only  a  few,  after  all,  have  soared  to  the  dignity  of  hotels 
in  the  Avenue  de  Villiers,  and  many  have  pitched  their 
tents  on  the  roofs  with  the  sparrows,  where  common  mor- 
tals find  it  hard  to  follow  them.  Yet  we  have  to  do  it. 
VVe  are  all  humble  Slaves  of  the  Fashion  Lamp. 

Few  pictures  exhibited  this  year  will,  I  fancy,  make 
more  stir  than  those  of  Jean  Beraud.  Beraud  is  a 
"  modernist " — a  modem  painter  of  modern  subjects.  No 
one  has  studied  Paris  more  closely,  or  put  Paris  life  on 
canvas  more  cleverly  and  truly.  He  has  shown  us  its 
gilded  drawing-rooms,  its  cafes,  its  streets,  its  squares,  its 
weddings,  its  funerals,  and  its  theatres.  He  means  next 
year,  he  tells  me,  to  show  us  some  of  its  prisons.  And,  in 
the  meantime,  he  will  give  us  a  peep  of  its  madhouses  in 
the  admirable  picture  of  "  Charenton  "  which  he  is  sending 
to  the  Salon.  Beraud  must  have  made  and  spent  a  fort- 
une since  he  first  made  his  name,  half  a  dozen  years  ago. 
But  success  has  not  turned  his  brain,  as  it  has  some  of  his 
rival's.  He  has  sensibly  resisted  the  temptation  to  build 
himself  a  temple  in  the  Avenue  de  Villiers,  and  while  a 
score  of  rasher  men  whom  I  could  mention  are  now  sitting 
in  palaces  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  he  is  quietly  and 
contentedly  painting  away  as  usual  under  the  tiles — in  a 
brand-new  house  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Champs  Elysees. 
A  merry,  good-looking,  dashing,  manly  fellow  is  this  young 
master.  Age?  Maybe  thirty-three  or  thirty-four.  Broad 
shoulders,  black  eyes,  fair  beard  and  mustache.  The 
athletic  form  and  ways  of  a  boating  man.  Careless  of  his 
dress,  and  not  less  attractive  to  many  women — dit-on — on 
that  account.  A  large,  slouching  manner  when  not  at 
work,  and  an  inveterate  love  of  pipes.  He  greets  his 
visitors  with  a  hearty  welcome  which  is  very  pleasant.  No 
"  pose,"  no  nonsense,  no  Velasquez  affectations,  no  any- 
thing, in  fact,  which  makes  one  so  frantic  in  some  painters 
of  far  less  talent.  "  Bonjour !  entrez  done,  chere  madame; 
enchante!"  or,  "  Ca  va  bien,  mon  vieux?"  according  to 
the  sex  of  each  arrival.  And  then  he  ushers  you  through  a 
narrow  passage,  decorated  with  photographs,  into  his  little 
studio — an  ordinary  room  lighted  by  a  large  glass  skylight, 
hung  with  red,  and  furnished  simply  with  a  few  plush 
chairs  and  lounges — where,  without  more  ado,  he  points 
to  a  couple  of  easels,  fills  his  pipe,  drags  a  seat  forward, 
and  begins  to  tell  you  all  about  the  characters  in  his  pict- 
ures. 

"A  painful  subject,  rather — isn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  madmen  at  Charenton.  The  dealers  are  '  mad,' 
too,  at  my  painting  it,  and  I'm  afraid  it  won't  sell  well. 
No  matter;  I  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to  do  the  thing 
when  I  had  seen  Charenton.  Believe  me,  1  felt  as  I  painted 
it,  too,  more  than  was  agreeable.  You  have  no  idea  what 
surprises  one  gets  if  one  goes  to  a  madhouse.  You  would 
not  think  how  many  of  your  friends  and  acquaintances 
you'll  find  in  it.  There  they  are — dead  and  buried,  yet 
still  living.  People  go  to  see  them  for  a  few  months  regu- 
larly after  they  are  shut  up.  After  a  year  or  so  the  visits 
grow  rarer — then  cease  altogether — and  the  poor  wretches 
never  hear  of  the  outer  world  again.  They  might  as  well 
be  buried  in  Pere  la  Chaise  or  Montmartre  cemeteries. 
You  see  that  man  standing  in  the  foreground  with  a  bundle 
of  manuscript  sticking  out  of  his  pocket?  He  is  a  writer. 
The  man  with  the  high  hat  and  another  bundle  of  papers, 
who  seems  to  be  holding  a  conversation  with  himself,  is  a 
financier.  No  doubt  he  fancies  he  has  got  a  big  '  comer,' 
and  is  getting  ready  to  explain  the  scheme  to  Rothschild; 
so  he  insists  on  wearing  a  high  hat  and  looking  respectable. 
If  you  were  to  take  away  his  hat  or  his  papers,  he'd  murder 
you.  That  poor  wretch  groveling  on  the  earth  to  the  right 
imagines  he  is  dying.  Every  now  and  then  he  goes  through 
a  kind  of  agony.  The  creature  on  the  bench,  who  looks 
like  a  concierge,  hears  celestial  voices,  like  Joan  of  Arc. 
That  one  over  there  with  the  shabby  clothes  and  the  rol- 
licking gait  was  a  sailor.  There  you  see  several  dangerous 
maniacs,  and  the  men  in  blouses,  standing  about  in  groups 
or  promenading  in  the  alley,  are  guards. 

VVe  sat  there  silent  for  a  moment  after  that,  thinking  of 
poor  Andre  Gill,  the  caricaturist,  and  Madame  O'Connell, 
the  artist,  and  many  more  whom  we  had  once  known  in  so- 
ciety ere  they  were  taken  away  to  this  living  tomb  on  the 
canvas  before  us,  and  forgotten.  And  it  was  a  relief  to 
turn  one's  eyes  from  the  picture  to  the  pastel  portrait  of 
Coquelin  in  "  Le  Legataire  Universel,"  which  was  hang- 
ing against  the  wall  in  another  part  of  the  room.  But 
these  were  not  the  only  works  Beraud  had  to  show. 
Without  a  warning  word,  he  suddenly  drew  aside  a  curtain. 


"  Here's  another  portrait,"  said  he;  "  you  must  excuse 
its  being  a  little  startling." 

I  looked,  then  stared,  then  blushed  to  the  very  roots  of 
my  hair. 

"  Portrait?"  I  gasped.  "  Surely  it  is  Danae  waiting  for 
the  shower  of  gold— not  a  portrait." 

"  No,"  replied  the  artist,  with  a  smile;  "  it's  an  Ameri- 
can lady— a  married  lady;  painted  at  the  request  of  her 
husband." 

I  was  staggered,  and  began  to  look  about  for  my  en-tous- 
cas,  and  to  settle  my  bonnet  strings.  It  was  time.  If  I  had 
stopped  another  minute  I  should  have  fainted. 

I  am  not  a  prude,  but  I  love  decency;  and  the  shock  to 
my  nerves  was  so  great  that  I  felt  I  needed  a  "corrective." 
Where  could  not  one  get  it  better  than  at  Miss  Gardner's? 
— that  temple  of  virtuous  calm  and  art,  sacred  to  Bougue- 
reau  and  all  the  graces.  Miss  Gardner  is  a  lady  whose  tal- 
ent may  be  discussed,  but  of  whose  propriety  there  is  no 
denying.  Farewell  Bohemia  and  Gallic  bonhomie!  Hail 
bread-and-butter  sentiment  and  respectability  1  The  gift- 
ed American  pupil  of  William  Bouguereau  adorns  a 
charming  studio  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs,  to 
which  every  year,  before  the  Salon  opens,  she  convokes 
the  critics,  millionaires,  artists,  and  ladies  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. Miss  Gardner's  Salon  picture  is  the  reason  of  the 
convocation.  To  praise,  to  worship,  to  rhapsodize  over 
Miss  Gardner's  Salon  picture  is  the  duty  of  the  convoked. 
The  American  colony  (barring  a  few  jealous  painters)  takes 
a  periodic  and  profound  interest  in  these  meetings.  They 
are  annual  "events" — to  be  hoped  for,  dreamed  of, raved 
about,  and  remembered.  Dresses  are  made  and  bonnets 
ordered  specially  for  Miss  Gardner's  reception.  It  is  ap- 
proached with  awe  and  reverence,  as  the  people  may  have 
approached  once  the  Temple  of  Isis.  To  have  access  to 
the  sanctuary  is  itself  an  honor.  To  have  seen  the  work 
unmoved  is  sacrilege. 

The  programme  of  these  intellectual  feasts  alters  little. 
You  arrive  at  three  or  four  o'clock,  and  are  silently  led 
into  the  studio,  a  handsome  room  hung  with  tapestry.  The 
lay  figures  have  been  modestly  draped.  The  seats  have 
been  arranged  before  the  pictures.  On  a  table  are  signs  of 
lavish  preparation — tea,  cakes,  and  ices.  You  glide  in 
gently,  murmur  greeting  to  Miss  Gardner,  and  lapse  im- 
mediately into  ecstasy  or  rapt  contemplation. 

"How  sweet!  How  lovely!  So  pure!  So  chaste!"  A 
hum  of  subdued  emotion  fills  the  air.  You  hum  with  the 
rest,  and  nibble  a  biscuit. 

"  Another  cup  of  tea?  " 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  no;  not  yet.  First  let  me  drink  in  this 
sweetness ! "  And  so  the  afternoon  steals  on  and  on — all 
thankful  bliss,  "  lady  cakes  "  and  tea-cups. 

Miss  Gardner's  pictures  are  always  placid.  They  teach 
a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale.  A  love  and  a  dove.  A  tender 
shepherdess.  Such  are  the  subjects  which  she  loves  to 
paint.  Last  year  she  produced  two  maidens  and  a  bab- 
bling brook.  This  year  she  has  given  us  an  Italian  idyl. 
A  gentle  creation,  smoother  than  life — and  cleaner — is 
leaning  against  a  fountain,  pouring  water  from  a  jug.  Then 
she  assuages  the  thirst  of  some  grateful  ducks  grouped 
around  and  about  her.  Kindness  to  animals  is  inculcated 
in  every  inch  of  the  composition.  It  seems  to  whisper  of 
innocence  and  peace.    It  is  beautiful. 

While  her  visitors  enjoy,  Miss  Gardner  flits  from  one  to 
another,  priestess  of  art,  goddess  of  New  England  grace, 
an  amiable  lady,  serene  and  satisfied,  with  no  vain  long- 
ings for  unattainable  heights.  For  one  and  all  she  has  a 
word  of  welcome,  for  all  the  artists  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment; the  millionaires  are  charmed,  the  critics  pretend 
they  are;  the  ladies  purr  to  each  other,  the  gentlemen 
cough  thoughtfully  as  if  they  were  in  church.  Why  do 
those  painters  mutter  in  their  beards  as  they  leave  the 
studio,  I  wonder?  Can  the  confectionery  have  disagreed 
with  them?    Or  are  they  jealous?  Parisina. 

Paris,  March  13,  1885. 


With  a  Bunch  of  Roses. 

Lady,  accept  to  mark  this  day 
A  poor  admirer's  poor  bouquet — 
A  bunch  of  roses  all  I  send, 
Yet  something  fits  tbem  for  my  friend 
Better  than  costly  gift  of  gold; 
For  if  her  praise  be  truly  told, 
Hers  is  the  pride,  'mid  love  of  pelf, 
To  rise  above  low  thoughts  of  self, 
And  in  a  world  where  self  rules  all, 
To  hold  her  self  in  others'  thrall- 
On,  then,  behold!  the  queen  of  flowers — 
The  rose  that  reigns  in  all  earth's  bowers — 
Heedless  of  her  queenly  station, 
Sinking  self  in  abnegation. 
The  humblest  subject  now  would  be, 
Flower  of  women,  here  to  thee! 

Alfred  Allison  Wheeler. 


"Tell  me,"  said  Choate  to  a  man,  after  badgering 
him  for  an  hour,  "  in  what  latitude  and  longitude  you 
crossed  the  equator."  The  witness,  who  was  chief  mate 
of  a  clipper  ship,  looked  at  the  lawyer  quizzically  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said:  "I  can't,  sir."  "Indeed!"  ex- 
claimed Choate,  thinking  that  he  had  the  witness;  "you 
the  chief  mate  of  a  clipper  ship,  and  unable  to  answer  so 
simple  a  question?"  "  Yes, 'tis  the  simplest  question  I 
ever  had  asked  me,"  said  the  witness,  with  a  smile  of  tri- 
umph; "  why,  I  thought  every  fool  of  a  lawyer  knew  that 
there  was  no  latitude  at  the  equator."  "That  will  do, 
sir,"  said  Choate,  who  felt  that  the  witness  had  caught 
him  napping. 

Within  the  past  few  months  Francesco,  Maria,  Carmelo, 
and  Mario  Bellini,  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  composer  of 
"Norma "and  "La  Sonnambula,"  have  died  at  Catania, 
in  Sicily.  Mario  Bellini  was  organist  and  choir-master  of 
the  Dome  Chapel,  and  was  the  writer  of  several  church 
pieces. 

The  life-size  figure  of  Dr.  Cogswell,  which  surmounts 
the  drinking-fountain  that  he  gave  to  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
was  decorated  on  Patrick's  day  with  a  battered  hat,  which 
bore  a  green  cockade,  a  green  sash  and  rosette,  and  a  green 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  four  Senators  from  South  Carolina  and  Arkansas 
have  only  five  legs  under  them. 

General  Fitzhugh  Lee's  call  upon  Mr.  Cleveland  was  his 
second  visit  to  the  White  House  since  the  rebellion. 

Mr.  Joaquin  Miller's  daughter,  Maud,  has  made  a  run- 
way match  with  Mr.  Steele  Mackaye's  eldest  son,  and  the 
respective  parents  are  wroth. 

The  Princess  Doleorouki,  who  was  supposed  to  so  love 
the  late  Czar,  will  soon  marry  a  Russian  Prince  who  was 
one  of  the  most  bitterly  opposed  to  the  man  whose  widow 
he  has  charmed. 

The  Duke  of  Proto  di  Maddaloni  recently  took  a  morn- 
ing walk  in  Rome,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  a 
lady  whom  he  saluted  laughed  immoderately.  Upon  in- 
vestigation, he  found  that  he  was  walking  about  in  his 
night-cap. 

Ex-Senator  Pendleton,  the  new  Minister  to  Germany, 
has  sold  his  handsome  residence  in  Cincinnati  for  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  grandfather  of  Minister  Pendleton 
was  Alexander  Hamilton's  second  in  his  fatal  duel  with 
Aaron  Burr. 

Many  pains  and  penalties  attach  to  the  office  of  Irish 
Viceroy  in  these  days,  but  in  the  presentation  kisses  at  the 
drawing-room  he  is  sometimes  permitted  to  taste  many 
sweets  in  full.  Some  girls  are  so  frightened  about  this  kiss, 
and  some  so  eager,  that  they  give  instead  of  waiting  to  re- 
ceive. It  is  an  odd  idea,  one  which  evidently  originated 
in  a  more  kissing  age  than  ours.  One  can  imagine  what 
Lord  Spencer  may  think  of  it,  but  what  does  Lady  Spen- 
cer think? 

The  methods  of  musical  critics  in  Paris,  as  repre- 
sented by  their  course  toward  Miss  Van  Zandt,  .are  as  fol- 
lows :  For  some  reason  or  other — various  stories  are  told — 
that  accomplished  singer  fell  under  their  displeasure. 
They  thereupon  charged  her,  in  the  public  press,  with  be- 
ing intoxicated  on  the  stage.  She  lett  Paris,  and  fulfilled 
brilliantly  an  engagement  in  Russia.  On  her  rc  turn  they 
organized  a  clique  to  hiss  her,  and  have  been  persecuting 
her  ever  since.  Let  Miss  Van  Zandt,  who  is  an  American, 
come  home.    She  will  be  judged  here  by  her  art. 

Count  Magri,  the  dwarf,  who  last  Tuesday  married  Gen- 
eral Tom  Thumb's  widow,  was  dining  in  a  restaurant  a 
short  time  ago  when  a  newspaper  man  informed  him  that 
his  fiancee  had  spoken  of  him  most  complimentarily  in  a 
printed  interview — had,  in  fact,  said  that  she  was  madly  in 
love  with  him,  and  other  words  of  similarly  burning  import. 
The  count  hung  his  head,  blushed  deeply,  asked  for  her 
exact  language,  and  took  out  a  lead-pencil  and  wrote  it 
down  in  midget  letters  on  the  bill  of  fare,  in  order,  as  he 
said,  to  show  it  to  her,  and  see  if  she  really  did  feel  so. 
Three  days  afterward  he  was  found  again.  "I  read  that 
to  her,"  he  observed  sadly,  "  and  she  said  she  never  said 
anything  of  the  kind." 

Young  Allan  Arthur  has  the  luck  of  going  with  the  pret- 
tiest and  brightest  girls,  but  invariably  they  are  the  delicate 
ones.  Every  one  remembers  the  pretty  Miss  Crowley, 
who  was  his  first  flame,  and  who  died  over  a  year  ago  of 
consumption.  Now  they  say  that  Miss  Kitty  Beach,  an- 
other of  his  young  lady  friends,  and  to  whom  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  deeply  attached,  is  pining  away  with 
the  same  dread  disease  in  the  south  of  I  ranee,  where  her 
mother  took  her  last  summer..  Miss  Beach  was  a  popular 
little  lady,  but  very  delicate  in  appearance.  Miss  Mattie 
Mitchell,  the  prettiest  of  the  trio,  is  receiving  a  good  bit 
of  attention  from  young  Arthur  now.  She  is  not  naturally 
delicate,  but  going  out  so  much  has  coiripletely  exhausted 
her  strength,  and  it  is  only  by  sheer  force  of  will  that  she 
is  able  to  keep  up.  Miss  Mitchell  is  one  of  the  fashiona- 
ble beauties,  and  dresses  in  the  most  perfect  taste. 

Miss  Lamar,  daughter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
has  been  prevented  Dy  indisposition  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  Cabinet  hospitalities.  She  lives  at  the  Metropolitan 
Hotel.  Miss  Bayard,  daughter  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
has,  in  a  measure,  assumed  the  social  burdens  of  the  lead- 
ing Cabinet  position.  She  is  blonde,  slight,  and  graceful, 
and  has  a  perfect  genius  for  designing  becoming  costumes. 
She  has  a  ready  wit.  Mrs.  Manning,  wife  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  has  a  winsome  face.  Her  figure  is  lithe 
and  graceful,  she  is  tall,  has  blue  eyes,  and  wears  her  black 
hair  in  a  becoming  high  coiffure.  Mrs.  Whitney,  wife  of 
the  Naval  Secretary,  "has  the  most  beautiful  amis  and 
shoulders  that  have  ever  been  seen  in  Washington.  Their 
sculpturesque  lines  are  simply  perfect.  Her  blonde  hair 
curls  over  her  head,  and  her  blue  eyes  flash  forth  a  pleas- 
ant light.  With  her  youth,  beauty,  tact,  position,  a.nd 
wealth,  Mrs.  Whitney,  as  a  social  leader,  will  have  a  brill- 
iant career  at  the  capital. 

Senator  Leland  Stanford  began  his  successful  career  as 
a  lawyer.  Judge  Endicott,  Secretary  of  War,  made  his 
entire  reputation  as  a  lawyer.  President  Cleveland  is  a 
first-class  lawyer,  excelling  in  corporation  cases.  Senator 
Payne,  of  Ohio,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  great  fortune  by 
the  practice  of  law.  All  of  the  Presidents,  except  Wash- 
ington, Harrison,  Taylor,  and  Grant,  were  admitted  to  the 
bar.  Postmaster-General  Vilas  is  an  excellent  lawyer,  and 
ranks  as  the  best  special  pleader  in  the  Northwest.  W. 
C.  Whitney,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  could  have  made  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars  a  year  practicing  law  if  he  bad 
chosen  to  do  so.  Attorney-General  Garland  was  one  of 
the  best  lawyers  in  the  Senate,  and  ranked  among  the  best 
lawyers  of  the  South.  Senator  Evarts  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  American  bar,  and  his  professional  income  is 
said  to  be  over  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Sen- 
ator Walthall,  who  succeeded  Senator  Lamar,  who  was 
himself  a  good  lawyer,  is  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
Mississippi.  Senators  Teller,  Bowen,  Edmunds,  John 
Sherman,  Bayard,  Ingalls,  Brown,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Col- 
quitt, Conger,  Hale,  and  Frye  are  all  lawyers.  Senator 
Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  newly  elected,  has  been 
receiving  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars  as  a  railroad 
lawyer  for  several  years  past. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


An  English  judge  /uts  recently  decided  tJtat  "  t/iere  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  Aim  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  tlie  recipient."  Theatrical  managers  w/to  have  plays  sent  to  tkem  for 
consideration,  and  publishers  to  wltom  autlwrs  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  t/tis  decision.  The  law,  as  laid  down 
by  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  tlie  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  them  without  solicitation.  Tfte  "  A  rgonaut " 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  those  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  t/iat  we 
are  not  responsible  for  t/ie  Preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Martin  F.  Tupper,  the  English  poet,  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
Brooklyn  Magazine  regarding  his  distressing  financial  condition. 

The  latest  additions  to  the  Tauchnitz  collection  are  Mark 
Twain's  "  Huckleberry  Finn  "  and  Marion  Crawford's  "An  Amer- 
ican Politician." 

"'An  Old  Man's  Dreams,'"  says  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
"  was  written  in  1854 — when  I  considered  myself  a  very  old  man, 
much  older  than  I  do  now," 

Colonel  Fred  Burnaby's  unpublished  novel  is  said  to  have  such 
a  fierce  political  tone  that  it  will  have  to  be  issued  in  conjunction 
with  a  biography  which  will  soften  and  explain  it. 

Henry  James  denies  that  he  has,  in  his  latest  story,  "  The  Bos- 
tomans,  either  caricatured  or  attempted  to  portray  any  living 
Bostonians.  The  caps  he  made  fitted  very  snugly,  nevertheless,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  angry  temper  oi  Boston  society. 

Henry  F.  Keenan,  author  of  "The  Money  Makers"  and  "Tra- 
jan," and  at  one  time  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Times,  is  employed  by  Secretary  Whitney  as  an  assistant  in  exam- 
ining and  reporting  upon  naval  matters  needing  investigation. 

Henry  A.  Beers's  life  of  N.  P.  Willis  is  to  be  published  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  will  contain  a  charming  portrait  of  Willis 
after  an  old  pastel  in  the  possession  of  his  family.  The  book  will 
have  some  chapters  devoted  to  the  literary  society  of  New  York  in 
Willis's  day. 

Julian  Hawthorne,  in  his  novel,  "Love,  or  a  Name,"  which  be- 
gins in  Outing  ioi  April,  files  a  vigorous  protest  against  what  he 
calls  "that  dreary  slavery— Woman's  Rights."  He  declares  that 
if  woman  did  not  stay  at  home  and  mind  her  own  affairs,  home 
would  cease  to  exist. 

Sarah  K.  Bolton,  writing  to  account  for  the  omission  of  Mrs. 
Jackson  ("H.  H.")  and  Kate  Field  from  the  book  called  "Women 
of  the  Day,"  states  that  the  former  preferred  10  be  ignored,  while 
the  later  was,  she  thinks,  not  in  this  country  when  the  material  for 
the  book  was  collected. 

Miss  Murfree,  otherwise  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  is  a  niece  of 
the  John  Bell  who  "ran  "  on  an  unlucky  Presidential  ticket  with 
Everett,  in  i860  Her  grandfather.  Colonel  Nathaniel  Murfree, 
was  a  gallant  officer  of  North  Carolina  troops  in  the  Revolution, 
and  it  was  in  honor  of  him  that  her  birthplace,  Murfree  sboro',  was 
named. 

Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  "Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman," 
which  is  in  the  press  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  is  to  be  issued  in  a 
large  octavo  edition  of  five  hundred  copies,  intended  for  subscrib- 
ers. It  is  to  be  lavishly  illustrated  by  Frost,  Gifford,  Beard,  and 
Sandham.  The  same  house  is  preparing  to  publish  a  Hawaiian 
novel  by  C.  M.  Newell,  entitled  "  Kamehamena  the  Great." 

Minkman  &  Co.,  Arnheim,  Holland,  send  out  a  prospectus- 
printed  in  blue  and  maroon  on  pale  blue  paper — of  the  forthcom- 
ing French  edition  of  M.  Minkman 's  book,  "L'Harmonie  dans 
lTmprimerie."  The  original  edition,  in  Dutch,  has  been  favorably 
noticed  by  the  principal  trade-journals  of  this  country  and  Europe, 
and  the  method  of  printing  in  colors  proposed  by  the  author  has 
met  the  approval  of  such  practical  judges  as  Hachette,  of  Paris, 
and  Brockhaus,  of  Leipzig. 

Richard  Grant  White  died  of  gastritis,  at  his  house  in  New 
York,  April  8th.  He  had  been  ill  all  winter.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  city  on  the  23d  of  May,  1822.  For  nearly  thirty  years 
he  was  constantly  before  the  public  as  a  writer  of  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles  upon  literary  and  art  matters.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  the  articles  upon  Shakespeare  and  Shakespearean  litera- 
ture in  both  Appleton's  and  Johnson's  encyclopaedias.  He  edited 
the  "  Riverside  Shakespeare,"  was  the  author  of  several  works  on 
philology,  and  was  an  authority  on  verbal  tweedle-dum  and  twee- 
dle-dee. 

"Miss  America"  is  the  title  of  the  latest  literary  sensation  in 
Paris.  It  is  by  M.  Felicien  Champsaur,  the  author  of  "Dinah 
Samuel,"  supposed  to  be  a  life  of  Sarah  Bernhardt.  The  heroine  is 
an  American  girl,  of  an  extremely  independent  turn  of  mind,  and 
the  daughter  of  a  millionaire.  After  having  eclipsed  all  her  rivals 
in  the  Parisian  salons,  she  falls  in  love  with  a  French  Don  Juan, 
the  Comte  de  Veran,  and  marries  him  in  the  last  chapter.  The 
author  gives  pen-portraits  of  several  professional  beauties,  eccen- 
tric dukes,  and  dashing  danseusesj  he  takes  us  from  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  Eden  Theatre  to  a  masked  ball  given  by  De  Veran. 
The  bookhas  little  literary  merit,  but  is  having  agreat  run  in  Paris. 

The  book-buying  public  deserves  to  be  warned  of  a  very  gross 
abuse  of  its  own  right  as  well  as  of  copyright.  It  is  well  known 
that  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &.  Co.  publish,  by  arrangement  with  the 
author,  Hugh  Conway's  collection  of  short  stories  called  "Thrown 
Together."  All  but  five  of  these  have  been  taken  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie 
&.  Co.  and  issued  under  the  title,  "  Circumstantial  Evidence,  and 
Other  Stories."  The  title  story  is,  in  the  Holt  edition,  called 
"  The  Bandsman's  Story,"  and  of  the  seven,  in  all,  which  are 
pirated,  not  one  has  been  left  with  the  title  bestowed  upon  it  by 
its  author.  "  My  First  Client,"  to  take  another  instance,  becomes 
"  The  Doctor's  Patient." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best  ten  novels,  as  given  by  a  num- 
ber of  literary  men.  The  figures  show  the  votes  each  work  received. 
This  list  has  already  been  published,  but  seems  so  little  known  that 
we  venture  to  reprint  it.  Those  following  the  first  ten  indicate  the 
number  of  votes  given  other  novels:  Scarlet  Letter,  35;  Romola, 
34;  Adam  Bede,  31;  Les  Miserables,  31;  Ivanhoe,  29;  David  Cop- 
perfield,  25;  Henry  Esmond,  22;  On  the  Heights,  21:  Wilhelm 
Melster,  20;  Uncle  Toms  Cabin,  19 Jane  Eyre,  17;  The  New- 
comes,  16;  Vanity  Fair,  14;  Heart  of  Midlothian,  14;  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  14;  Robert  Falconer,  11 ;  Hypatia,  10;  Consuelo,  9;  The 
Marble  Faun,  9;  Middlemarch,  8;  Mill  on  the  Floss,  8;  Daniel 
Deronda.7;  Don  Quixote,  7;  Guy  Mannering,  5;  Villette,5;  Bleak 
House,  5;  Vicar  ot  Wakefield,  5;  Lorna  Doone,  4;  Pickwick  Pa- 
pers. 4;  Silas  Marner,  4;  Titan,  4;  The  Virginians,  4;  Corinne, 
4;  Felix  Holt,  4;  Robinson  Crusoe,  4.  Public  opinion— and  it  is 
public  opinion  that  decides  these  questions— would  be  inclined  to 
differ  from  the  above  decisions.  The  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  is 
much  nearer  the  mark.  He  gives  them  as  follows:  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Jane  Eyre,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Ara- 
bian Nights,  the  Newcomes,  Ivanhoe,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Romo- 
la, and  Dumas's  Three  Guardsmen— the  last  simply  to  show  the 
value  of  pure  narrative. 

New    Books. 

"Fragments  from  an  Old  Inn,"  by  Lillian  Rozell  Messenger, 
contains  some  of  the  worst  attempts  at  "poetry  "that  we  have 
seen  for  some  time;  and  they  are  supplemented  with  occasional 
bits  of  prose.  The  latter  we  presume  are  intended  to  be  "gems  of 
thought,"  but,  taken  in  consideration  with  the  "  poems,"  they  lead 
us  to  the  opinion  that  the  "  old  inn  "  must  be  an  asylum  for  in- 
curable idiots.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  are  the  publish- 
ers, and  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  are  their  agents  in  this  city. 


"  Serapis  "  is  the  latest  story  of  that  eminent  Egyptologist,  Pro- 
fessor Georg  Ebers.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Alexandria, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  during  the  conflict  between 
the  Christians  under  Bishop  Theophilus,  and  the  worshipers  of 
the  old  idols.  An  excellent  translation  has  been  made  by  Clara 
Bell,  and  published  by  Wm.  S.  Gottsberger,  New  York;  it  is  for 
sale  in  this  city  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.;  price,  50  cents. 

"  The  Power  and  Authority  of  School  Officers  and  Teachers  in 
the  Management  and  Government  of  Public  Schools  and  over 
Pupils  out  of  School,  as  Determined  by  the  Courts  of  the  Several 
States,"  is  the  lengthy  but  explanatory  title  of  a  little  book  compiled 
by  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  bar.  The  title  explains  its 
character  sufficiently  to  show  that  it  is  a  valuable  little  book  for 
school  teachers  and  school  officers.  It  is  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

The  latest  issues  of  Putnam's  "  Questions  of  the  Day  "  series  is 
"  The  Progress  of  the  Working-Classes  in  the  Last  Half  Century," 
by  Robert  GrifTen,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  British  Statis- 
tical Society.  It  is  supplemented  with  a  note  on  American  wages. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L. 
Bancroft  &  Co. 

"  Discriminate,"  by  Critic,  is  the  latest  issue  of  Putnam's  Parch- 
ment Paper  Series.  It  is  a  manual  for  guidance  in  the  use  of 
words  and  phrases  in  ordinary  speech,  and,  like  its  companion, 
"  Don't,"  may  "  fill  a  long-felt  want  "  in  some  circles  of  society. 
It  is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by 
James  T.  White  &  Co.;  price,  30  cents. 

"Chinese  Gordon:  the  Uncrowned  King,"  is  the  title  of  a 
handsome  ribbon-tied  book,  by  Laura  C.  Hollo  way,  which  Funk 
&  Wagnalls,  New  York,  have  just  issued.  It  is  a  compilation 
from  Gordon's  private  letters  ot  his  sentiments  regarding  life, 
duty,  religion,  and  responsibilities,  and  will  prove  a  timely  addition 
to  Forbes  s  "  Life."  A  portrait  of  Gordon,  in  mourning  border, 
adorns  the  cover.    It  is  for  sale  at  the  book-stores, 

"Telly-Fish,  Star-Fish,  and  Sea-Urchins,"  by  G.  J.  Romanes, 
F.  R.  S.,  and  zoological  secretary  of  the  Linnean  Society,  has  just 
been  published  as  the  forty-ninth  volume  of  International  Science 
Series.  It  is  a  study  of  primitive  nervous  systems,  and  is  based 
entirely  on  the  author's  individual  observation.  It  is,  of  course, 
intended  for  the  general  reader,  but  embodying,  as  it  does,  the  re- 
sults of  the  author's  latest  researches,  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  library  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  department  of  sci- 
ence. It  is  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  for  sale  by  Tames  T. 
White  &  Co. 

"  The  'Quincy  Methods'  Illustrated,"  is  the  title  of  a  book  of 
near  700  pages,  in  which  Miss  Delia  E.Patridge  explains  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Quincy,  Massachu- 
setts, by  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker.  It  contains  a  most  elaborate 
description  of  the  four-years'  course,  the  first  five  sections  of  the 
book  being  devoted  to  the  first  year,  and  the  remaining  three  years 
each  filling  a  section.  It  is  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  history 
of  this  method,  and  will  be  found  a  valuable  help  to  educators  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co., 
New  York;  price,  $1.50. 

We  have  received  from  the  editor  and  publisher  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  numbers  of  the  "Diccionario  Tecnologico;  Ingles- 
Espanol  y  Espanol-Ingles,"  carrying  the  first  part  of  the  work 
through  the  words  "lamp,"  "nail"  (of  the  various  uses  of  which 
one  hundred  and  twenty  translations  are  given),  and  "  to  ply,"  re- 
spectively. The  work  is  compiled  from  a  number  of  sources,  in- 
cluding the  latest  trades'  lists,  thereby  insuring  the  insertion  of  all 
the  newest  words  and  meanings,  or  uses  of  words.  When  finished 
it  will  form  a  work  of  very  considerable  size,  and  will  be  almost  in- 
valuable to  engineers,  scientists,  and  others,  particularly  in  this 
Eart  of  the  world.  It  is  published  and  for  sale  by  N.  Ponce  de 
,eon,  40  and  42  Broadway,  New  York;  price,  50  cents  a  number. 

Two  recent  issues  of  Appleton's  New  Twenty-five-cent  Series  are 
"Matt:  A  Tale  of  a  Caravan,"  by  Robert  Buchanan,  and  "The 
Witch's  Head,"  by  H.  Rider  Haggard.  The  first  is  the  story  of  the 
loves  of  Matt,  a  foundling,  and  Charles  Brinkley,  a  young  English 
artist,  who  is  on  a  sketching  lour  of  the  Island  of  Anglesea  in  one 
of  those  old-fashioned  caravans  now  relegated  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  traveling  photographers.  The  second  is  a  trashy  and  sensational 
novel  showing  the  terrible  results  of  a  misunderstanding  between 
husband  and  wife.  The  incidents  are  tragical  and  impossible  even 
in  the  class  of  English  society  which  it  is  supposed  to  portray. 
They  are  published  oy  D.  Appleton  &:  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by 
James  T.  White  &  Co.;  price,  25  cents  each. 

A  school  of  poetry  has  sprung  up  during  the  past  century,  which, 
though  possessing  in  some  degree  the  characteristics  of  other 
schools,  nas  yet  a  decided  individuality.  It  combines  the  facility 
of  Herrick  and  his  followers  with  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  poetry 
of  the  French  troubadors,  of  the  ballade,  the  rondeau,  the  villan- 
elle,  the  sestina,  for  instance.  The  younger  English  poets.  Locker, 
Dobson,  and  Lang,  and  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  H.  C.  Bunner 
and  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  may  be  mentioned  as  present  expo- 
nents of  this  school,  but  its  father  was  Winthrop  Mackworth 
Praed.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  Praed  affected  the  revival  of 
French  forms,  for  he  did  not.  He  antedated  that  revival.  But  he 
was  the  father  of  that  lighter  form  of  verse  called  vers  de  sociiti, 
and  of  which  Dr.  Holmes,  E.  C.  Stedman,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  Charles 
Calverly,  and  Bret  Harte  are  exponents.  His  poems  have  had 
three  American  editions,  and  now  a  fourth  has  been  brought  out 
by  White,  Stokes  &  Allen,  of  New  York.  Their  edition  contains 
the  two  volumes — each  of  over  four  hundred  pages — bound  in  one, 
and  prefaced  by  a  life  of  the  poet  by  his  warm  admirer  and  personal 
friend,  the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge.  The  volume  contains  several 
poems  not  contained  in  the  earlier  editions,  and  is  excellently 
printed  and  bound.    It  is  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 


Journalistic    Chit-chat. 
Professor  David  Swing  has  become  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Current. 

It  is  said  that  ex-Senator  Hill  has  sunk  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  newspapers  in  Colorado. 

The  foreign  telegrams  of  the  London  Times,  including  a  long 
letter  from  Khartoum,  cost  on  a  single  day  ten  thousand  dollars, 

Stanley  Huntley,  the  brilliant  humorist,  whose  "  Spoopendyke" 
papers  have  given  him  a  national  reputation,  is  lying  at  the  point 
of  death.    His  malady  is  Bright's  disease. 

John  Habberton,  author  of  "  Helen's  Babies,"contributes  to  the 
Current  of  March  14th  the  ninth  paper  in  that  journal's  "  Ameri- 
can Type"series.  Mr.  Habberton  believesthat  self  reliance  is  the 
strongest  trait  to  be  found  in  the  best  American  character. 

The  heading  and  idea  of  "  The  Man  About  Town  "  has  occurred 
to  many  newspapers,  and  several  claim  to  have  originated  the  feat- 
ure In  1857  Mr.  Tames  Fitz  O'Brien  wrote  under  the  head  of 
"The  Man  About  Town,"  in  Harper's  Weekly.  There's  nothing 
new  under  the  sun. 

We  are  informed  that  several  new  morning  papers  are  about  to 
be  started  in  New  York  city.  While  those  papers  are  yet  under 
consideration,  we  desire  to  inform  the  projectors  that  no  more  one- 
cent  papers  will  be  tolerated  by  the  organized  newsdealers  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  There  is  as  much  labor,  trouble,  and  loss  of 
time  entailed  in  handling  those  one-cent  papers  as  there  is  in  hand- 
ling higher-priced  papers.  Any  two-cent  paper  that  appears  in 
future  will  be  expected  to  allow  the  trade  at  least  three-fourths  of 
a  cent.  It  has  not  been  usual  for  the  retail  trade  to  have  any  voice 
in  the  settlement  of  the  compensation  allowed  them,  being  obliged 
to  accept  whatever  was  given  them.  This  is  all  changed  now. 
The  retail  dealer  knows  that  one-half  a  cent  is  not  sufficient,  and 
he  is  girding  up  his  loins  to  have  a  tussel  with  the  7'imes,  now  that 
the  Herald  is  disposed  of.— New  York  Newsdealer, 
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Like  the  worm,  the  roller-skate  will  turn  when  trod  on.— Mer- 
chant Traveler. 

A  lesson  in  physics:  Teacher—"  What  is  velocity?  "  Pupil— 
"  Velocity  is  what  a  man  puts  a  hot  plate  down  with."—  Ex, 

Sunday-school  Teacher—11  Why  did  the  children  of  Israel  sprinkle 
blood  on  the  door-posts?"  Pupil—"  Please,  ma'am,  they  wanted 
to  paint  the  town  red." — Life. 

Colonel  Vilas's  name  is  pronounced  Villas,  Vi-las,  Vee-las,  Ver- 
bs, and  Veelah.  The  last  is  en  r£gle,  au  fait,  and  lum-ti-tura  a  la 
Francaise.—  Atlanta  Constitution. 

It  is  said  of  a  certain  eminent  politician  in  Massachusetts  that  in 
his  young  days  he  tried  to  get  on,  later  in  life  he  tried  to  get  honor, 
and  now  ne  tries  to  get  honest. — Boston  Beacon. 

La  question  sociale.  Dialogue  chez  le  marchand  de  vin :  "  Ou- 
vriersans  ouvrage,  v'la.  ma  profession;  et  ca  m'occupe  a.  tel  point 
que,  si  le  travail  reprenait,  je  ne  saurais  plus  quefaire."— La  Cari- 
cature. 

Mrs.  Langtry  is  playing  "  The  School  for  Scandal  "  in  London. 
Let  us  see.  Didn't  Mrs.  Langtry  play  something  very  similar  to 
that  in  the  United  States?  Or  was  it  Freddy?  —  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

Faust— "Tarde  si  fa— tarde  si  fa" Marguerite—"  That's 

all  right,  Fausty.  Fa  may  be  very  tardy,  but  Pa  isn't.  Here  he 
comes  with  a  double-barreled  duck-gun."  (Exit  Faust  con  spirito.) 
— Puck. 

Miss  Fisher— "I  really  don't  think  I  shall  take  part  again  in 
theatricals;  I  always  feel  as  though  I  were  making  a  fool  of  my- 
self." Pilkins  (who  always  says  the  wrong  thing) — "  Oh,  every- 
body thinks  that."— Life. 

"Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  coun- 
try owl  and  the  Boston  owl?"  "No."  "Well,  there  is;  the  un- 
cultured bird,  you  know,  says  'Tu  whit  tu  whoo.'but  the  cultured 
one  says  'Tu  whit  to  whom.'"— Boston  Budget. 

A  little  girl  who  was  walking  with  her  mother  in  the  cemetery 
of  Pere-la-Chaise,  at  Paris,  and  reading  one  after  another  the 
praises  upon  the  tombs  of  those  who  slept  beneath,  she  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "I  wonder  where  they  bury  all  the  sinners?"— Ex. 

"How  did  you  feel?"  a  man  was  asked,  after  telling  how  he 
was  caught  by  the  cow-catcher  of  a  locomotive  and  thrown  over 
the  smoke-stack  into  the  tender.  "Well,  I  didn't  like  it,  although 
I  must  say  I  was  very  much  taken  up  with  it  at  first,"  he  replied. 
— New  York  Journal. 

First  Boston  Girl — "Going  to  vocal  practice  this  morning, 
Minerva?"  Second  Boston  Girl — "No,  my  dear  Calliope,  I  have 
a  bad  cold  and  am  quite  hoarse."  First  Boston  Girl — "  Ah!  been 
exposing  yourself  to  the  weather?  "  Second  Boston  Girl— "  Yes, 
I  went  out  yesterday  and  forgot  to  put  on  my  spectacles." — Boston 
Courier. 

Smith  keeps  a  savage  dog  on  his  premises,  and  near  its  kennel  a 
board  is  displayed  with  the  warning,  in  large  letters,  "  Beware  of 
the  dog."  "  I  suppose,"  said  Jones,  pointing  to  the  warning, 
"you  have  painted  tnat  sign  in  large  letters  so  that  'he  who  runs 
iay  read.  "No,"  saia  Smith;  "but  that  he  who  reads  may 
■Boston  Courier. 

An  agricultural  journal  says:  "Spring  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year  to  move  bees."  It  may  be;  but  if  a  bee  settles  on  your  neck, 
or  any  other  portion  of  your  anatomy,  in  the  fall,  don't  wait  until 
the  spring  to  move  it.  There  is  a  good  reason  why  you  shouldn't 
— and  you  will  discover  what  that  reason  is  soon  after  the  bee 
alights.— Norristown  Herald. 

The  Gaulois  describes  the  nature  of  the  revolver  panic  in  the  form 
of  an  anecdote.  At  a  dinner  party  a  male  guest  hesitates  whether 
to  seat  himself  on  the  left  or  the  right  of  a  youthful  beauty.  "  Par- 
don me,  mademoiselle,"  he  politely  remarks,  with  an  evident  air  of 
indecision,  "  but  would  you  mind  telling  me  on  which  side  you 
wear  your  revolver?  " — London  Globe. 

Hotel  Proprietor — "  If  you  wish  to  take  the  situation  of  bead- 
waiter  in  this  establishment,  you  must  be  able  to  understand 
French.  Do  you  speak  French?  Waiter — "Anno,  pane  Strecku." 
P. — "Ah,  you  speak  Bohemian?"  W. — "Yes,  sir!"  P. — And 
English,  too,  I  hear?"  W.— "  Si,  Signor!  "  /".—Also  Italian?" 
W. — "  Oui,  monsieur." — Hinkende  Bote. 

He  found  his  hair  was  leaving  him  at  the  top  of  his  head,  and 
took  his  barber  to  task  about  it:  "You  sold  me  two  bottles  of 
stuff  to  make  the  hair  grow."  "It  is  very  strange  it  won't 
grow  again,"  said  the  modern  Figaro,  "I  can't  understand  it." 
"  Look  nere,"  said  Calino,  "  i  don't  mind  drinking  another  bottle, 
but  this  must  be  the  last." — Andre"  Larocke, 

The  new  Postmaster-General  narrowly  escaped  suffocation  on 
Tuesday.  While  sitting  in  his  office  he  accidentally  slipped  off  of 
his  chair,  and  in  his  efforts  to  recover  his  equilibrium  he  clutched 
and  overturned  a  table  containing  a  mass  of  applications  for  post- 
offices,  all  of  which  had  been  received  that  day.  He  was  buried 
four  feet  deep  under  the  flood  of  petitions,  but  was  rescued  after  a 
half  hour's  labor  and  soon  restored  to  consciousness. — ATort  istenvn 
H*  raid. 

"When  General  Lew  Wallace  told  the  Sublime  Porte  he  must 
leave  Turkey,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  his  highness  say  that  his 
departure  would  Paynim,  and  that  he  could  not  think  of  letting 
the  gallant  American  go.  "But  my  country  calls,"  replied  Wal- 
lace, "and  you  Moslem 'ego."  "Go  then,  my  friend,"  said  the  sul- 
tan; "perhaps  it  is  Bosphorus  both."  "At  least  it  will  take  me 
out  of  harem  5  way,  your  majesty,"  answered  General  Wallace. — 
Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

A  Maine  merchant,  who  always  had  the  reputation  of  being 
close-fisted,  failed,  and  offered  to  settle  for  fifty  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. His  creditors  sent  a  man  to  represent  them  all,  and  make  ar- 
rangements with  him.  This  happened  forty  years  ago,  when  what 
is  now  a  city  was  a  village,  with  two  narrow  planks  for  sidewalks. 
The  creditor  noticed  that  the  failed  merchant,  instead  of  taking 
the  planks,  walked  by  his  side  on  the  grass.  "  What  are  you  walk- 
ing down  in  the  grass  there  for?"  he  asked.  "  Oh,  I'm  too  poor 
to  walk  on  the  sidewalk,"  said  the  debtor,  in  the  humble  tone  of 
Uriah  Heep.  "Well,"  responded  the  creditor,  "if  you  are  as 
economical  as  that,  I  guess  you  will  be  able  to  pay  us  in  full  one  of 
these  days,  and  we  won't  settle  for  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar." — 
Leiuiston  (Me.)  journal. 

Sam  Peterby,  a  merchant  from  the  interior,  while  attending  the 
Mardi  Gras  festival,  at  Galveston,  united  business  with  pleasure 
by  purchasing  a  bill  of  goods  from  a  prominent  firm.  He  was  very 
politely  received,  and  one  of  the  proprietors  showed  him  over  the 
immense  store.  On  reaching  the  fourth  floor  the  customer  per- 
ceived a  speaking-tube  on  the  wall,  the  first  thing  of  the  kina  he 
had  ever  seen.  "  What  is  that?  "  he  asked.  "Oh,  that  is  a  speak- 
ing-tube; it  is  a  great  convenience.  We  can  converse  with  clerks 
on  the  first  floor  without  the  trouble  of  going  down  stairs."  "  Can 
they  hear  what  you  say  through  that ?  asked  the  visitor.  "Cer- 
tainly; and  they  can  reply  at  the  same  time."  "You  don't  say 
sol"  exclaimed  the  visitor;  "may  I  talk  through  it?"  "Cer- 
tainly," was  the  reply.  The  visitor  put  his  mouth  to  the  speaking- 
ing-tube,  and  asked:  "Are  Sam  Peterby's  goods  packed  up  yet?" 
The  people  of  the  office  must  have  supposed  it  was  somebody  else 
speaking,  for  a  mnment  later  the  distinct  reply  came  back:  "No; 
wc  have  not  packed  them  yet;  we  are  waiting  for  a  telegram  from 
his  town.  Wc  believe  he  is  a  slippery  cuss."  Tableau. — Texas 
Si  flings. 
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The  Ladies'  Jinks. 
Last  Tuesday  evening  the  Bohemian  Club  gave 
their  annual  Ladies'  Jinks.  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Red- 
ding was  Sire,  and  the  subject  was  "  The  Nine 
Muses."  The  aflair  was  very  largely  attended, 
and  was  a  great  success. 


The  Belden-Hubbard  Wedding. 
A  notable  wedding  occurred  last  Wednesday 
noon,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  in 
Sacramento.  The  bride,  Miss  Fannie  Hubbard, 
is  well  known  in  society  circles  in  this  city,  as 
well  as  in  Sacramento.  Her  beauty,  accomplish- 
ments, and  charming  manners  have  won  for  her  a 
host  of  warm  friends,  who  wish  her  every  happi- 
ness in  her  new  position  in  life.  Mr.  Charles 
Belden,  the  groom,  is  the  son  of  Hon.  Tosiah  Bel- 
den,  formerly  of  San  Jose,  but  now  of  New  York. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  W.  W.  Montague 
&  Co.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Reed,  of  Saucelito,  a  cou  in  of  the  bride.  There 
were  no  attendants  on  the  bride  and  groom,  and 
the  invited  guests  comprised  only  their  relatives 
and  immediate  friends,  a  number  of  whom  were 
present  from  this  city  The  bride  wore  a  hand- 
some toilet  of  white  silk,  en  train,  trimmed  elab- 
orately with  point  lace.  Many  elegant  wedding 
gifts  were  received.  After  the  ceremony  a  wed- 
ding breakfast  was  served,  and  then  the  young 
couple  proceeded  on  the  afternoon  train  to  this 
city.  Several  days  will  be  passed  by  them  at 
Monterey,  after  which  they  will  occupy  their  new 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  in  this  city. 


The  Ralston  Tennis  Club. 
A  new  lawn-tennis  club,  called  "  The  Ralston," 
has  been  organized,  and  a  splendid  court  on  the 
Van  Ness  Seminary  grounds  has  been  secured. 
The  court,  which  will  probably  be  finished  to- 
day, has  two  entrances— one  from  California,  and 
the  other  from  Pine  Street.  The  membership  of 
the  club  is  limited  to  thirty  at  present,  as  follows  : 
President,  Mr.  John  Gamble ;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  H. 
N.  Cook;  Treasurer,  Miss  Blanche  Castle;  Secretary, 
Miss  May  Bruner.  Members — Mrs.  S.  B.  Gamble,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Sinnott,  Mrs.  Witharo,  Mrs.  W.  N.  Cook,  Mrs. 
Ames,  Miss  Carter,  Miss  Belle  Rets,  Miss  May  Reis,  Miss 
May  Bruner,  Miss  Blanche  Castle,  Miss  Jennie  Bruner, 
Miss  Alice  Brown,  Miss  Florence  Caduc,  Miss  May  Brown, 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Miss  Georgie  Taber,  Miss  Fannie 
Thompson,  Miss  Gibbs,  Miss  Voorhees,  Miss  Gray,  Miss 
Jackson,  Miss  Gedge,  Mr.  John  Gamble,  Mr.  Hugo  To- 
Iand,  Mr.  Perry  Eyre,  and  others. 


The  J un gen-Woods  Wedding 
Grace  Church  was  the  scene  of  the  first  post- 
Lenten  wedding  last  Monday  evening,  and  was 
completely  filled  with  the  many  friends  of  the 
contracting  parties.  The  young  couple  were 
Miss  Kate  Woods,  niece  of  Surgeon  G.  W. 
Woods,  U.S.  N.,and  Lieutenant  Carl  W.  Jungen, 
U.S.N.,  an  officer  of  the  Carlisle  P.Patterson.  The 
beautiful  Easter  floral  decorations  had  not  been 
removed,  hence  the  interior  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
with  its  rich  garniture,  presented  a  most  hand- 
some appearance.  A  canvas  awning  stretched 
over  the  sidewalk  protected  from  the  rain  the 
toilets  of  those  who  came  in  carriages.  Previous 
to  the  ceremony  and  during  the  arrival  of  the 
guests  organ  voluntaries  were  played  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hunt,  and  precisely  at  8:30  o'clock  the 
notes  of  Mendelssohn's  wedding  march  were 
heard,  and  the  bridal  party  entered  the  church 
and  proceeded  to  the  chancel. 

First  came  the  ushers — Messrs.  A.  P.  Nitlack 
T.  S.  Dewey,  P.  D.  Menefee  and  W.  McLane  of 
the  Carlisle  P.  Patterson,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bell,  of  the 
McArthur,  Mr.  E.  T.  Warbunon,  of  the  Bass- 
lert  and  Mr.  Robert  Woods,  cousin  of  the  bride. 
The  ushers  wore  the  brilliant  full  dress  uniform 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Following  the  ushers  came 
the  bridesmaids— Miss  Fannie  Bolton,  Miss  Ma- 
mie Hatch,  Miss  Grace  Taylor,  Miss  Lulu  Irwin, 
Miss  Nannie  Steel,  and  Miss  Ella  Jennings.  They 
were  all  attired  in  toilets  of  white  silk,  made 
dancing  length,  with  sleeves  of  white  tulle.  After 
them  came  the  bride,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
uncle,  Mr.  R.  E.  Doyle.  The  bride,  a  stately 
brunette,  wore  an  elegant  costume  of  white  silk 
combined  with  white  brocaded  satin,  en  train.  A 
long  veil  of  white  illusion,  attached  to  the  coif- 
fure, extended  down  the  back  to  the  end  of  the 
train.  At  the  chancel  the  bridal  party  were  met 
by  the  groom  and  his  best  man,  Mr.  C.  C.  Marsh, 
of  the  Patterson.  The  Rev.  R.  C.  Foute  then 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony.  After  the 
benediction  the  wedding  chorus  from  "  Lohen- 
grin "  was  played,  and  the  procession  wended  its 
way  to  the  carriages  in  waiting  at  the  door.  The 
residence  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Doyle,  1012  Pine  Street, 
was  then  sought,  and  the  wedding  reception  was 
held  there,  at  which  only  the  bridal  party  and  the 
relatives  of  the  happy  couple  were  present.  At 
the  wedding  among  the  many  present  were  noticed 
the  following: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad,  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  Miss 
Tessie  Fair,  Mrs.  Volney  E.  Spaulding,  Mr.  John  N. 
Featherston,  Misses  Mamte  and  Edith  Findley,  Miss  Nel- 
lie Joliffe,  Misses  Maud  and  Lillie  O'Connor,  Mr.  Robert 
F.  Morrow,  Mr.  D.  J.  Oliver,  the  Misses  Oliver,  Colonel 
Robert  Tobin,  Miss  Grace  Jones,  Miss  Lillie  Jones,  Hon, 
and  Mrs.  William  Irwin,  Miss  Mabel  Pacheco,  Miss  Lizzie 
Sinton,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Le  Breton,  Mr.  Edward  Wainwright, 
Mr.  Frank  Swain,  Mr.  Eugene  Casserly,  Mr.  J.  Casserly, 
Mr.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe, 
Mrs.  Ogilsbie,  the  Misses  Ogilsble,  Mr.  George  Bucking- 
ham, Miss  Buckingham,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  \V.  W.  Morrow, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Warner,  Mrs.  Moulton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Poett,  Miss  Sheda  Torbert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blow, 
Miss  Mamie  Burling,  Mr.  George  T.  Phelps,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Brown,  Mr.  A.  E.  Buckingham,  Mr.  Edward  Dan- 
forth.  Miss  Fannie  Danforth,  Miss  Fargo,  Mrs.  Dr.  O.  O. 
Burgess,  Mr.  Frank  Pray,  Mr.  Ed.  Burgin,  Mr.  John  W. 
Roberts.  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  John  R.  Bolton,  Miss 
r  annie  Bolton,  Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Miss  Mattie  Sheldon  J 
the  Misses  Maynard,  Captain  Bermingham,  Miss  Berming-I 
ham.  Mrs.  W.  B.Collier,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Samuel  D. 
Mayer,  Mr.  Harry  Gilmor,  and  others. 


The  Easter  German, 
The  Friday  Cotillion  Club  opened  the  season 
by  giving  an  Easter  german,  last  night,  at  B'nai 
B'rith  Hall.  Almost  every  member  of  the  club 
was  present,  the  ladies  being  all  elegantly  cos- 
tumed. Soon  after  nine  o'clock  the  first  figure  of 
the  german  was  commenced,  Mr.  E  H.Sheldon 
leading.  Figures  were  plentiful,  if  not  novel, 
large  ones  seeming  to  predominate.  Handsome 
palms  and  ferns,  with  hanging  baskets  and  bright 
fragrant  flowers  were  arranged  throughout  ihe 
hall,   presenting  a  most  attractive  appearance. 


Ballenberg's  silence  during  Lent  evidently  did 
him  good,  as  his  music  was  most  spirited.  The 
gallery  contained  a  goodly  number  of  on-lookers, 
who,  when  the  music  ceased,  at  midnight,  joined 
the  tired  dancers  on  the  main  floor,  and  all  then 
proceeded  to  the  dining-hall,  where  refreshments 
were  served.  Before  one  o'clock  alt  had  departed 
for  their  homes  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  the  next 
german  is  looked  forward  to  with  much  expec- 
tancy.   Those  invited  were: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J. 
Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  A.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Louis  B  Parrott,  Mrs.  James 
OtU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R. 
Jarboe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timo- 
othy  Hopkins,  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  John  S.  Hager,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  Frank  Goad,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Forman.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  C.  Flood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Eyre,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Collier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton 
C-  Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs.  Mark 
Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter' Ashe,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Taylor,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Miss  Helen  Hous- 
ton, Miss  Lulu  Howard,  Miss  Hull,  Miss  Kate  Jarboe, 
Miss  Grace  Jones,  Miss  Anna  Kittle,  Miss  Nina  Macon- 
dray,  Miss  Meta  McAllister,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Miss 
McCann,  Miss  Minnie  Mizner,  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Miss 
Maggie  Follis,  Miss  Edith  Forbes,  Miss  Maud  Forbes, 
Miss  Friedlander,  Miss  Alice  Griffith,  Miss  Lulu  Otis,  Miss 
Matie  Peters,  Miss  Nettie  Schmieden,  Miss  SibyJSajidgr^ 
son,  Miss  Selby,  Miss  Tompkins,  Miss— SireOa  TorbertT 
Mlss~MoIlie  Torbert,  Miss  Mabel  Pacheco,  Miss  Nettie 
Tubbs,  Miss  Wheeler,  Miss  Ella  Adams,  Miss  Nina  Adams, 
Miss  Florence  Atherton,  Miss  Kate  Babcock,  Miss  Lena 
Blanding,  Miss  Blanche  Brummagim,  Misss  Minnie  Brum- 
magim,  Miss  Crocker,  Miss  Emily  Durbrow,  Miss  Carrie 
Durbrow,  Miss  Fannie  Elliott,  Miss  Elliott,  Miss  Kate 
Felton,  Miss  Mollie  Dodge,  Miss  Daisy  Ryan,  Miss  Flora 
Carroll,  Miss  Jennie  Cheseman,  Miss  Ada  Gray,  Mr.  E. 
H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Harry  Babcock,  Mr.  A.  S.  Baldwin,  Mr. 
T.  B.  Berry,  Mr.  Harry  L.  Tevis,  Mr.  Robert  Tobin,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Twiggs,  Mr.  Alfred  Wheeler.  Mr.  Harrold  Wheeler, 
Mr.  Frank  Wilson,  Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Winslow,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Woods,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Swift,  Mr. 

A.  C.  Stuart,  Mr.  Colin  M.  Smith,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  Mr. 
Harry  Sherwood,  Mr.  Ralph  Selby,  Mr.  A.  L.  Reid,  Mr. 
Henry  Redington,  Mr.  George  H.  Redding,  Mr.  Samuel 
Ralston,  Mr.  Allan  Bowie,  Mr.  E.D.  Beylard,  Lieutenant 
L.  M.  Brett,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Sumner  C.  Buckbee,  Mr. 
Donald  Y.  Campbell,  Mr.  Frank  Carolan,  Mr.  August 
Casserly,  Mr.  J.  B.  Casserly,  Mr.  Neville  Castle,  Mr.  W. 

B.  Chapman,  Mr.  Griffith  Coit,  Mr.  Willoughby  Cole,  Mr. 
George  Crocker,  Mr.  Will  Crocker,  Mr.  Harry  Dexter, 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr. 
Harry  Hall,  Mr.  B.  Heathcote,  Mr.  Frank  Hicks,  Mr. 
Osgood  Hooker,  Mr.  Winneld  S.  Jones,  Mr.  Webster 
Jones,  Mr.  A.  Lewis,  Mr.  Jerome  B.  Lincoln,  Mr.  John 
Maillard,  Mr.  M.  H.  McAllister,  Mr.  H.  B.  McDowell, 
Lieutenant  E.  J.  McClernand,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Edgar 
Mizner,  Mr.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  Frederick  Otis,  Mr. 
Arthur  Page,  Mr.  George  T.  Page,  Mr.  H.  G.  Piatt,  Cap- 
tain John  W.  Dillenback,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Harry  Durbrow, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Evans,  Mr.  E.  L.  Eyre,  Mr.  W.  H.  Fisher,  Cap- 
tain M.  Fletcher,  Mr.  James  L.  Flood,  Mr.  T.  Carey 
Friedlander. 

*■ 

Luncheons  and   Dinners. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin  gave  a  delightful  luncheon 
to  twenty-one  of Tier  lady  friends,  on  Wednesday, 
at  her  Taylor  Street  residence.  It  was  one  of  the 
many  enjoyable  events  of  the  week. 

A  dinner-party  was  given  on  Thursday  evening 
by  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  at  which  there  were  present 
seven  ladies  and  seven  gentlemen.  As  usual  at 
this  hospitable  residence,  everything  was  done  to 
make  the  event  a  pleasant  one. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Hopkins  gave  a  delightful  dinner- 
party on  Thursday  evening,  at  her  residence,  on 
the  corner  of  Bush  and  Jones  streets. 

Mrs.  A.  Chesebrough  also  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  dinner  last  Thursday  evening,  at  her 
residence  on  Sutter  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Pickens  gave  a  dinner 
last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  residence,  1421 
Post  Street,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Vance 
Cheney,  who  are  out  here  on  a  visit  from  the  East. 
Mr.  Cheney  is  a  well-known  litterateur,  his  work 
frequently  appearing  in  the  Century  and  other 
magazines. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  events  of  Easter 
week  was  the  dinner  given  last  night  by  Mrs.  H. 
L.  Dodge  at  her  residence,  129S  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
Several  pleasant  hours  were  passed  in  the  discus- 
sion of  an  elaborate  menu.  Those  present  were 
General  and  Mrs.  Houghton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo. 
Loomis,  Mr.  Charles  Felton,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  Moor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pixley,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dodge. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Senator  Stanford  has  invited  the  members  of 
ihe  Senate  committee  on  naval  affairs,  who  are 
to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  Mare  Island 
navy  yard,  to  cross  the  continent  with  him  in  his 
private  car.  The  company,  including  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Don  Cameron  and  others,  left  New 
York  yesterday,  and  will  enjoy  all  the  charm  of 
the  early  season  on  this  coast.  They  will  visit 
the  Yosemite  Valley,  Monterey,  and  other  points, 
and  will  also  be  entertained  at  Senator  Stanford's 
magnificent  Palo  Alto  ranch. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Fair  will  give  a  kettledrum  at  her 
residence,  1120  Pine  Street,  next  Tuesday  after- 
noon and  evening,  from  three  until  ten  o'clock. 

The  members  of  the  Reliance  Club  will  give  a 
german  at  Saratoga  Hall  on  Monday  evening. 

Last  Tuesday  evening  an  entertainment  was 
given  in  Oakland  for  the  benefit  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital  there.  The  affair  was  largely  at- 
tended, and  was  quite  a  success.  The  programme 
was  a  long  and  diversified  one.  Among  the  va- 
rious numbers  were  the  following:  Piano  solo, 
"  Miserere"  (Trovatore),  Mile.  Camilla  de  Smith; 
song,  "  Regnava  nel  Silenzio"  (Lucia),  Miss  Em- 
ma Duff;  recitation,  "Royal  Princess,  Mrs.  Ed- 
gerton;  song,  "  Ballata  of  Guarany,"  Miss  Sibyl 
Sanderson;  sone,  "Eri  tu  che"  (Ballo  in  Mas- 
chera),  Signor  Villani;  song,  "Ah,  fors  e  lui " 
(Traviata),  Mrs  Oliver  P.  Evans;  aria,  "Favo- 
rita,"  Signora  Giuseppina  Zepilli  Villani;  song, 
;"Infelice"  (Ernani),  Mr.  Mark  Requa;  song, 
"II  Bacio,"  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson.  Signor  Gal- 
vani  was  the  musical  director. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Miller,  and  Dora 
Miller,  of  Napa,  who  returned  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  last  Saturday,  are  domiciled  at  the  Palace, 
where  they  will  remain  for  several  weeRs. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Delmas  and  daughter  returned  from  Mos- 
cow Cottage  on  Monday,  and  are  now  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel. 

Mr.  Ben  Holladayjr.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
arrived  here  last  week,  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama, 

Miss  Jennie  Flood  came  up  from  Menlo  Park 
to  attend  the  Easter  german. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donahue  anticipate  a 
European  tour  in  the  near  future. 

Mrs.  Abbott  Kinney  is  entertaining  her  sister, 
Miss  Lucille  Thornton,  at  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa. 

Miss  Florence  Atherton  has  returned  from 
Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  are  now  installed 
at  their  home,  near  St.  Helena,  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Edward  Stanley  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Garber, 
who  have  been  passing  the  winter  at  Paraiso 
Springs,  returned  to  the  city  on  Saturday,  and 
are  at  the  Palace. 

Miss  Lizzie  Hewlett,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Hewlett,  of  Stockton,  who  has  recently 
been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  General  Houghton  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  is  now  convalescent  after  a  severe 
illness. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Hitchcock  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Coit,  of 
Larkmead,  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Sharon,  of  Virginia  City,  came  down 
here  on  a  visit  last  Sunday. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Savage  are  expected 
from  Europe  in  July. 

Mrs.  Horace  Hawes  is  now  at  her  home  in  Red- 
wood City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Gregory  intend  passing  the 
summer  season  at  San  Ralael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  are  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  John  C.  Maynard,  of  San  Mateo,  was  in 
the  city  last  Monday. 

Mr.  FrederickCastle  has  returned  from  his  visit 
to  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker  has  a  cottage  at  Paraiso 
Springs,  where  she  is  stopping  to  recuperate  her 
health. 

Miss  Laura  Pike  returned  from  San  Jose  on 
Monday,  after  a  short  visit  to  friends. 

Miss  Minnie  Mizner  came  down  from  Eenicia 
this  week,  to  attend  the  Easter  german. 

Miss  Flora  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  has  been 
in  the  city,  visiting  friends. 

Miss  Nellie  Stetson  has  returned  from  Los  An- 
geles, greatly  improved  in  health. 

Ex-Governor  and  Mrs.  Johnson  were  guests  at 
Willard's  Hotel,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  recently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hearst  are  at  the  Arno, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  expect  to  return  to 
this  city  before  long. 

Miss  May  Miller  went  to  Sacramento  on  Tues- 
day, to  visit  her  brother  Charles,  who  is  rapidly 
improving  in  health. 

Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham  left  for  New  York  on 
Wednesday,  en  route  to  Europe,  where  she  will 
pass  several  months  in  traveling. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Dickinson  have  returned 
from  New  Orleans,  and  are  once  more  at  the 
Grand  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Santa  Barbara  last  Saturday. 

Miss  May  Fargo  has  been  visiting  Miss  Minnie 
Webster,  at  the  Webster  ranch  in  Fresno  County. 

Miss  Nellie  Cole  has  returned  to  Los  Angeles, 
after  a  short  visit  to  her  brother  in  this  city. 

Captain  Samuel  Blair  left  for  the  East  last  Sat- 
urday via  New  Orleans.  Next  month  he  will  sail 
for  Europe  to  meet  his  family,  who  have  been  re- 
siding in  Paris  for  the  past  year. 

Mr.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  is  visiting  his  ranch  in 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding  and  Mr.  George  H.  H 
Redding  contemplate  a  visit  to  Victoria,  B.C., 
in  May. 

Mrs.  Colgate  Baker,  who  recently  returned  from 
the  East,  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  S.  B.  Gamble. 

Mrs.  Ben  Holladay  has  gone  to  New  York  on 
a  short  visit. 

Mr. John  D.  Yost  was  at  the  World's  Fair,  in 
New  Orleans,  last  week. 

Mis.  M.  M.  Estee  and  Miss  Maud  Estee  are  at 
their  home  in  Napa. 

Mr.  George  W.  Smiley  departed  for  Boston  last 
Tuesday,  via  the  Michigan  Central  road. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  J.  Brittan  passed  a  couple  of 
days  in  the  city  this  week. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Smith  Jr.,  who  is  visiting  friends  in 
Chicago,  will  return  home  on  May  2d,  via  the 
Northern  Pacific  route  and  steamer  California 
from  Portland, 

Mrs.  John  Nightingale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  G. 
Walkington,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Morgan 
and  family  left  for  the  East  last  week. 

Judge  Charles  Pierce,  of  Santa  Barbara,  has 
gone  to  Chicago  to  meet  his  family,  who  have 
been  traveling  in  Europe.  They  will  return  here 
soon. 

Miss  Kate  K.  Bancroft  has  returned  from  Den- 
ver, and  is  stopping  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Bancroft,  1605  Franklin  Street. 

Senator  James  G.  Fair  will  soon  leave  Wash- 
ton  for  New  York,  and  from  there  will  come  to 
this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  N.  Jewett  who  went  to  Hon- 
olulu on  the  last  steamer,  are  expected  back  very 
soon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  Osment  and  family,  who 
have  been  East  for  nearly  a  year,  are  expected 
back  to-day. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Wilcox  and  Miss  Wilcox  will  pro- 
bably leave  to-day  for  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam.  Parker,  of  Honolulu,  are  at 
the  Hamilton  House,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  as 
the  guest  of  Hawaiian  Minister  and  Mrs.  Carter. 

Mrs.  ex-Senator  Stewart  and  her  daughters  will 
return  to  California  from  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
June,  and  their  residence,  Castle  Stewart,  will  be 
leased  for  a  term  of  years. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Leach,  U.  S.  N.,  returned  from  China 
on  the  steamer  Oceanic  this  week. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  L.  Casey  Jr.,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, is  announced  as  Inspector  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice of  the  Department  of  California. 

Major  John  S.  Witcher,  Paymaster,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  twenty 
days. 

Ensign  Walter  McLean,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Charles  Foster,  U.S.N.,  are  at  the  Occident- 
al Hotel. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Van  Buskirk,  U.  S.  N.,  is  a  guest  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Dr.  Martin,  U.  S.  N.,  came  down  from  Mare 
Island  early  in  the  week. 

Captain  John  Irwin,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  presid- 
ing over  a  court-martial  at  Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant  Hall,  U.  S.  N.,  will  soon  go  to 
Alaska.  Mrs.  Hall  will  pass  the  summer  at 
Paraiso  Springs. 

Lieutenant  James  M.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 


A    PERSECUTED    PRIMA 


Mademoiselle  Van  Zandt  Before  a  Pai 

Paris,  March  26.— Since  seven  o'clock  the  Opera 
Comique  has  been  surrounded  by  a  yelling  mob. 
All  the  petty  disturbances  which  had  occurred  at 
the  theatre  since  Mile.  Marie  Van  Zandt's  return 
have  been  eclipsed  to-night.  Foes  and  friends 
fought  a  pitched  battle.  The  victory  remained 
with  the  Van  Zandtites,  but  the  result  was  not 
decisive  enough  to  satisfy  the  proud-spirited  little 
prima  donna.  The  echoes  of  her  triumph  inside 
the  theatre  were  mingled  with  very  different  echoes 
from  the  street,  and  the  curtain  had  hardly  fallen 
on  the  last  act  of  "Lakme"  when  Mile.  Van  Zandt 
informed  M.  Carvalho  that  she  would  sing  no 
more  at  the  Opera  Comique.  For  three  days  past 
the  papers  have  been  full  of  excited  articles  for 
and  against  the  American  singer  and  her  manager. 
The  difficulty  experienced  in  buying  tickets  for 
11  Lakme  "  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre  had  stirred 
up  much  bad  feeling,  and  awakened  a  suspicion 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  stifle  public 
opinion.  The  supposed  endeavor  of  M.  Carvalho 
to  interfere  with  the  public  right  of  hissing,  had 
further  embroiled  matters.  Lastly,  the  manager 
bad  got  entangled  in  a  personal  quarrel  over 
"  Lakme  "  with  the  Gil  Bias,  and  that  amusing 
but  not  overscrupulous  organ  had  vowed  venge- 
ance and  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  anti- 
Van  Zandt  alliance  with  the  student  youths  of  the 
Quartier  Latin.  The  student  youths  ate  always 
eager  for  riot,  and  announced  that  they  would 
rise  by  the  thousands  to  protest  against  Mile. 
Van  Zandt  being  allowed  to  sing.  The  Gil  Bias, 
on  the  other  hand,  proclaimed  its  resolve  to  hiss 
her  down.  So,  by  dinner-time,  Paris  was  ready 
for  the  fray. 

About  seven  o'clock  seven  hundred  students 
started  for  the  Opera  Comique.  As  they  went 
they  gathered  strength  and  courage.  By  the  time 
'hey  reached  the  theatre  their  numbers  had  tri- 
pled. Finding  it  impossible  to  get  in,  they  massed 
themselves  around  the  house,  shouting,  hooting, 
and  singing  a  war-song  with  the  following  bur- 
den: 

Le  voila  Carvalho; 
Oh.  oh,  oh! 
And  parodying  a  popular  song: 

Van  Zandt  a  son  pompon, 
En  revenant  de  Suresnes 
Tout  le  long  de  la  Seine. 

By  eight  o'clock  ten  thousand  rioters  thronged 
the  Place  de  Boildieu.  The  crowd  took  to  shout- 
ing: "Resign I  Down  with  Carvalho!  Down 
with  the  gomme!  Down  with  Van  Zandt!" 
Growing  weary  of  this,  the  students  presently 
formed  a  serried  line,  and  pushed  their  way 
through  the  place,  and  made  a  determined  rush  at 
the  theatre  doors,  hoping  to  take  the  house  by 
storm.  They  were  met  and  repulsed  by  a  commis- 
saire  de  police,  backed  by  a  detachment  of  armed 
guards,  who  were  soon  reinfored  by  a  body  of  po- 
lice. The  hand-to-hand  struggle  lasted  some 
minutes,  but  the  rioters  were  gradually  forced 
back. 

Meanwhile  Mile.  Van  Zandt,  who  had  driven 
up  to  a  side  door,  had  dressed  and  was  just  step- 

Eing  on  the  stage  to  sing  the  opening  prayer  of 
-akme.  The  house  was  full  in  every  corner. 
The  Comtesse  de  Pourtales  sat  in  a  stage  box 
facing  Mmes.  Dumas  and  Carvalho,  who  occu- 
pied a  baignoire.  The  orchestra  was  filled  with 
critics  and  musicians,  while  the  wealth  and  beauty 
of  Paris  adorned  the  boxes.  The  general  feeling 
was  strongly  favorable  to  Mile.  Van  Zandt,  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  a  desperate  attempt 
would  be  made  to  crush  her.  A  small  but  deter- 
mined gang  had  come  provided  with  whistles. 
As  soon  as  Lakme's  prayer  had  died  away  there 
was  a  volley  of  catcalls  and  hisses.  The  mani- 
festations were  replied  to  by  counter-manifesta- 
tions. The  cheers  soon  drowned  the  hisses,  but 
they  began  again  whenever  Mile.  Van  Zandt  sang, 
and  the  theatre  at  moments  was  more  like  Char- 
enton  madhouse  than  a  temple  of  music.  The 
gentlemen  in  the  boxes  shouted  defiance  at  the 
gentlemen  in  stalls,  and  the  gentlemen  in  the  par- 
terre defied  the  gallery.  In  several  cases  words 
led  to  blows.  A  lady,  who  afterward  told  the 
Globe-Democrat  correspondent  that  she  was  an 
actress  from  the  Varieties,  was  so  beside  herself 
with  indignation  at  the  cruelly  shown  to  the 
prima  donna  that  she  cried  :  "  It  is  an  infamous 
cabal  got  up  by  the  Gil  Bias."  "  Who  said  that?  " 
shrieked  back  a  frenzied  member  of  the  Gil  Bias 
staff.  "I  did,"  replied  the  lady,  amid  roars  of 
applause.  It  looked  for  an  instant  as  if  she  would 
have  challenged  the  caballer.  At  this  time  the 
students  outside  were  chorusing: 

Le  voila  Carvalho, 
Oh,  oh,  oh  I 

Snatches  of  their  song  were  wafted  in  every 
now  and  then,  and  intensified  the  frenzy  of  the 
cabal.  Mile.  Van  Zandt's  attitude  throughout 
the  ordeal  was  dauntless.  Except  for  a  moment, 
at  the  first  hisses,  she  never  flinched,  trembled,  or 
broke  down.  Her  voice  was  steady,  and  purer 
than  perhaps  it  had  ever  been,  and  she  sang  the 
love  duo  in  the  first  act  so  faultlessly  that  she 
was  obliged  to  repeat  it.  She  was  called  before 
the  curtain  after  every  act,  the  whole  audience 
rising  repeatedly  and  cheering  till  it  was  hoarse. 
At  the  close  of  the  opera  she  was  twice  recalled, 
and  was  so  overcome  with  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment that  she  could  hardly  totter  forward  on  Ger- 
ald's arm  to  bow  her  thanks.  As  she  was  driven 
away  with  her  mother,  a  crowd  got  around  the 
carnage  and  mobbed  her.  She  managed  to  es- 
cape bodily  violence,  however.  The  boulevards 
are  still  thronged  with  rioters  and  students  mak- 
ing the  night  hideous  to  the  tune  of  "  Nais  dodo 
Carvalho  and  other  irreverent  songs. — Corr. 
St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 


Some  one  writes  to  the  Critic:  Besides  the  sev- 
eral petty  errors,  anachronisms,  etc.,  of  which 
our  favorite  author,  Howells,  has  lately  been  con- 
victed, to  the  amusement  of  his  host  of  admirers, 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  slip  in  "A  Floren- 
tine Mosaic,"  in  the  February  Century,  where, 
speaking  of  the  Italian  military,  he  says:  "Not 
large  or  strong,  but  regular  and  refined  of  face, 
rank  and  file  alike,  in  that  democracy  of  good 
looks  which  one  sees  in  no  other  land"— evi- 
dently intending  the  phrase  "  rank  and  file  "  to 
mean  "officers  and  men,"  instead  of  only  the 
enlisted  men,  as  it  really  means.  "  The  body  of 
soldiers  composing  an  army,"  is  Stormonth's 
definition  of  the  phrase.  Rank  means  the  forma- 
tion abreast;  file,  from  front  to  rear. 


1g- 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 
His  Letter  to  a  Communist. 

DEAR  Sik  :  Your  courteous  letter  of  the  1st  in- 
stant, in  which  you  cordially  consent  to  share  my 
wealth  and  dwell  together  with  me  in  fraternal 
sunshine,  is  duly  received.  While  I  dislike  to  ap- 
pear cold  and  distant  to  one  who  seems  so  yeam- 
lul  and  so  clinging,  and  while  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
regarded  as  purse-proud  or  arrogant,  I  must  de- 
cline your  kind  offer  to  whack  up. 

You  had  not  heard,  very  likely,  that  I  am  not 
now  a  Communist.  I  used  to  be,  I  admit,  and 
the  society  no  doubt  neglected  to  strike  my  name 
off  the  roll  of  active  members.  For  a  number  of 
years  I  was  quite  active  as  a  Communist.  I 
would  have  been  more  active,  but  I  had  conscien- 
tious scruples  against  being  active  in  anything 
then. 

While  you  may  be  perfectly  sincere  in  your  be- 
lief that  the  great  capitalists  like  Mr.  Gould  and 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  should  divide  with  you,  you  will 
have  great  difficulty  in  making  it  perfectly  clear 
to  them.  They  will  probably  demur,  and  delay, 
and  hem,  and  haw,  and  procrastinate,  until  finally 
they  will  get  out  of  it  in  some  way.  Still  I  do 
not  wish  to  throw  cold  water  on  your  enterprise. 
If  the  other  capitalists  look  favorably  on  the  plan, 
I  will  cheerfully  cooperate  with  them.  You  go 
and  see  what  you  can  do  with  Mr,  Vanderbilt, 
and  then  come  to  me. 

You  go  on  at  some  length  to  tell  me  how  the 
most  of  the  wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men, 
and  then  you  attack  those  men  and  refer  to  them 
in  a  way  that  makes  my  blood  run  cold.  You  tell 
the  millionaires  of  America  to  beware,  for  the  hot 
breath  of  a  bloody-handed  Nemesis  is  already  in 
the  air. 

You  may  say  to  Nemesis,  if  you  please,  that  I 
have  a  double-barrel  shot-gun  standing  at  the  head 
of  my  bed  every  night,  and  that  I  am  in  the  Nem- 
esis business.  You  also  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
sleuth-hounds  of  eternal  justice  are  camped  on  the 
trail  of  the  pampered  millionaire,  and  you  ask  us 
to  avaunt.  If  you  see  the  other  sleuth-hounds  of 
your  society  within  a  week  or  two,  I  wish  you 
would  say  to  them  that  at  a  regular  meeting  of 
the  millionaires  of  this  country,  after  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  ap- 
proved, we  voted  almost  unanimously  to  discour- 
age any  sleuth-hound  that  we  found  camped  on 
our  trail  after  ten  o'clock  P.  M.  Sleuth-hounds 
who  want  to  ramble  over  our  trails  during  office 
hours  may  do  so  with  the  utmost  impunity,  but 
after  ten  o'clock  we  want  to  use  our  trails  for 
other  purposes.  No  man  wants  to  go  to  the  great 
expense  of  maintaining  a  trail  winter  and  summer, 
and  then  leave  it  out  nights  for  other  people  to 
use  and  return  it  when  they  get  ready. 

I  do  not  censure  you,  however.  If  you  could 
convince  every  one  of  the  utility  of  Communism, 
it  would  certainly  be  a  great  boon  to  you.  To 
those  who  are  now  engaged  in  feeding  themselves 
with  flat  beer  out  of  a  tomato  can,  such  a  change 
as  you  suggest  would  fall  like  a  ray  of  sunshine 
in  a  rat  hole;  but  alas!  it  may  never  be.  I  tried 
it  a  while,  but  my  efforts  were  futile.  The  effect 
of  my  great  struggle  seemed  to  be  that  men's 
hearts  grew  more  and  more  stony,  and  my  panta- 
loons got  thinner  and  thinner  on  the  seat  till  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  world  never  was  so  cold. 
Then  I  made  some  experiments  in  manual  labor. 
As  I  began  to  work  harder  and  sit  down  less,  I 
found  that  the  world  was  not  so  cold.  It  was  only 
when  I  sat  down  a  long  time  that  I  felt  how  cold 
and  rough  the  world  really  was. 

Perhaps  it  is  so  with  you.  Sedentary  habits 
and  stale  beer  are  apt  to  make  us  morbid.  Sitting 
on  the  stone  door-sills  of  hallways  and  public 
buildings  during  cold  weather  is  apt  to  give  you 
an  erroneous  impression  of  life. 

Of  course,  I  am  willing  to  put  my  money  into 
a  common  fund  il  I  can  be  convinced  that  it  is 
best.  I  was  an  inside  passenger  on  a  Leadville 
coach  some  years  ago,  when  a  few  of  your  friends 
suggested  that  we  all  put  our  money  into  a  com- 
mon fund,  and  I  was  almost  the  first  one  to  see 
that  they  were  right.  They  went  away  into  the 
mountains  to  apportion  the  money  they  got  from 
our  party,  but  I  never  got  my  dividend.  Probably 
they  lost  my  post-office  address.- — New  York  Mer- 
cury, 

His  Reflections  on  Comets. 

The  comet  is  a  kind  of  astronomical  parody  on 
the  planet.  Comets  look  some  like  planets,  but 
they  are  thinner  and  do  not  hurt  so  hard  when 
they  hit  anybody  as  a  planet  does.  The  comet 
was  so  called  because  it  had  hair  on  it,  I  believe, 
but  of  late  years  the  bald-headed  comet  is  giving 
just  as  good  satisfaction  everywhere. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  comet  are :  A 
nucleus,  a  nebulous  light  or  coma,  and  usually  a 
luminous  train  or  tail  worn  high.  Sometimes 
several  tails  are  observed  on  one  comet,  but  this 
occurs  only  in  flush  times. 

When  I  was  young  I  ur.ed  to  think  I  would  like 
to  be  a  comet  in  the  sky,  up  above  the  world  so 
high,  with  nothing  to  do  but  loaf  around  and  play 
with  the  little  new-laid  planets  and  have  a  good 
time,  but  now  I  can  see  where  I  was  wrong. 
Comets  also  have  their  troubles,  their  perihelions, 
their  hyperbolas,  and  their  parabolas.  A  little 
over  three  hundred  years  ago  Tycho  Brahe  dis- 
covered that  comets  were  extraneous  to  our  at- 
mosphere, and  since  then  times  have  improved. 
I  can  see  that  trade  is  steadier,  and  potatoes  run 
less  to  tops  than  they  did  before. 

Soon  after  that  they  discovered  that  comets  all 
had  more  or  less  periodicity.  Nobody  knows  how 
they  got  it.  All  the  astronomers  had  been  watch- 
ing them  day  and  night  and  didn't  know  when 
they  were  exposed,  but  there  was  no  time  to  talk 
and  argue  over  the  question.  There  were  two  or 
three  nundred  comets  all  down  with  it  at  once. 
It  was  an  exciting  time. 

Comets  sometimes  live  to  a  great  age.  This 
shows  that  the  night  air  is  not  so  injurious  to 
the  health  as  many  people  would  have  us  believe. 
The  great  comet  of  16S0  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  one  that  was  noticed  about  the  time  of  Ce- 
sar's death,  44  b.  c;  and  still,  when  it  appeared 
in  Newton's  time,  seventeen  hundred  years  after 
its  first  grand  farewell  tour,  Ike  said  that  it  was 
very  well  preserved  indeed,  and  seemed  to  have 
(etained  all  its  faculties  in  good  shape. 

A  late  writer  on  astronomy  said  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  nebulosity  and  the  tail  is  of  almost 
inconceivable  tenuity.  He  said  this,  and  then 
death  came  to  his  relief. 

Another  writer  says  of  the  comet  and  its  tail 


that  "  the  curvature  of  the  latter,  and  the  accel- 
eration of  the  periodic  time  in  the  case  of  Encke's 
comet,  indicate  their  being  affected  by  a  resisting 
medium  which  has  never  been  observed  to  have 
the  slightest  influence  on  the  planetary  periods." 

I  do  not  fully  agree  with  the  eminent  authority, 
though  he  may  be  right.  Much  fear  has  been  the 
result  of  the  comet's  appearance  ever  since  the 
world  began,  and  it  is  as  good  a  thing  to  worry 
about  as  anything  I  know  of.  If  we  could  get 
close  to  a  comet  without  frightening  it  away,  we 
would  find  that  we  could  walk  through  it  any- 
where as  we  could  through  the  glare  of  a  torch- 
light procession.  We  should  so  live  that  we  will 
not  be  ashamed  to  look  a  comet  in  the  eye,  how- 
ever. Let  us  pay  up  our  newspaper  subscription, 
and  lead  such  lives  that  when  the  comet  strikes 
we  will  be  ready. 

Some  worry  a  good  deal  about  the  chances  for 
a  big  comet  to  plow  into  the  sun  some  dark, 
rainy  night,  and  thus  bust  up  the  whole  universe. 
I  wish  that  was  all  I  had  to  worry  about.  If  any 
responsible  man  will  agree  to  pay  my  taxes  and 
funeral  expenses,  I  will  agree  to  do  his  worrying 
about  the  comet's  crashing  into  the  bosom  01  the 
sun  and  knocking  its  daylights  ovX.—Detroit 
Free  Press, 


He  Abandons  Astronomy. 

There  is  much  in  the  great  field  of  astronomy 
that  is  discouraging  to  the  savant  who  hasn't  the 
time  or  means  to  rummage  around  through  the 
heavens.  At  times  I  am  almost  hopeless,  and 
feel  like  saying  to  the  great  yearnful,  hungry 
world:  "Grope  on  forever.  Do  not  ask  me  Tor 
another  scientific  fact.  Find  it  out  yourself. 
Hunt  up  your  own  new-laid  planets,  and  let  me 
have  a  rest.  Never  ask  me  again  to  sit  up  all  night 
and  take  care  of  a  new-born  world,  while  you  lie 
in  bed  and  reck  not." 

I  get  no  salary  for  examining  the  trackless  void 
night  after  night  when  I  ought  to  be  in  bed.  I 
sacrifice  my  health  in  order  that  the  public  may 
know  at  once  of  the  presence  of  a  red-hot  comet, 
fresh  from  the  factory.  And  yet  what  thanks  do 
I  get? 

Is  it  surprising  that  every  little  while  I  contem- 
plate withdrawing  from  scientific  research  to  go 
and  skin  an  eight-mule  team  down  through  the 
dim  vista  of  relentless  years? 

Then,  again,  you  take  a  certain  style  of  star, 
which  you  learn  from  Professor  Simon  Newcomb 
is  such  a  distance  that  it  takes  fifty  thousand 
years  for  its  light  to  reach  Boston.  Now,  we  will 
suppose  that  after  looking  over  the  large  stock  of 
new  and  second-hand  stars,  and  after  examining 
the  spring  catalogue  and  price-list,  I  decide  that 
one  of  the  smaller  size  will  do  me,  and  I  buy  it. 
How  do  I  know  that  it  was  there  when  I  bought 
it?  Its  cold  and  silent  rays  may  have  ceased 
forty-nine  thousand  years  before  I  was  bora,  and 
the  intelligence  be  still  on  the  way.'  There  is  too 
much  margin  between  sale  and  delivery.  Every 
now  and  then  another  astronomer  comes  to  me 
and  says:  "Professor,  I  have  discovered  another 
new  star,  and  intend  to  file  it.  Found  it  last 
night,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  zenith, 
running  loose.  Haven't  heard  of  anybody  who 
has  lost  a  star  of  the  fifteenth  magnitude,  about 
thirteen  hands  high,  with  light  mane  and  tail, 
have  you?"  Now,  how  do  I  know  that  he  has  dis- 
covered a  brand -new  star?  How  can  I  discover 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  playing  an  old,  threadbare 
star  on  me  for  a  new  one? 

We  are  told  that  there  has  been  no  perceptible 
growth  or  decay  in  the  star  business  since  man 
began  to  roam  around  through  space,  in  his  mind, 
and  make  figures  on  the  barn-door  with  red  chalk 
showing  the  celestial  time-table. 

No  serious  accidents  have  occurred  in  the  starry 
heavens  since  I  began  to  observe  and  study  their 
habits.  Not  a  star  has  waxed,  not  a  star  has 
waned,  to  my  knowledge.  Not  a  planet  has  sea- 
son-cracked or  shown  any  of  the  injurious  effects 
of  our  rigorous  climate.  Not  a  star  has  ripened 
prematurely  or  fallen  off  the  trees.  The  varnish 
on  the  very  oldest  stars  I  find,  on  close  and  criti- 
cal examination,  to  be  in  splendid  condition. 
They  will  all,  no  doubt,  wear  as  long  as  we  need 
them,  and  wink  on  long  after  we  have  ceased  to 
wink  back. 

In  1866  there  appeared  suddenly  in  the  Northern 
Crown  a  star  of  about  the  third  magnitude  and 
worth  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It 
was  generally  conceded  by  astronomers  that  this 
was  a  brand-new  star  that  had  never  been  used, 
but  upon  consulting  Argelander's  star  catalogue 
and  price  list  it  was  found  that  this  was  not  a 
new  star  at  all,  but  an  old,  faded-out  star  of  the 
ninth  magnitude,  with  the  front  breadths  turned 
wrong  side  out  and  trimmed  with  moonlight  along 
the  seams. 

After  a  few  days  of  phenomenal  brightness,  it 
gently  ceased  to  draw  a  salary  as  a  star  of  the 
third  magnitude,  and  walked  home  with  an 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  company. 

It  is  such  things  as  this  that  make  the  life  of 
the  astronomer  one  of  constant  and  discouraging 
toil.  I  have  long  contemplated,  as  I  say,  the  ad- 
visability of  retiring  from  this  field  of  science  and 
allowing  others  to  light  the  northern  lights,  skim 
the  milky  way,  and  do  other  celestial  chores.  I 
would  do  it  myself  cheerfully  if  my  health  would 
permit,  but  for  years  I  have  realized,  and  so  has 
my  wife,  that  my  duties  as  an  astronomer  kept  me 
up  too  much  at  night,  and  my  wife  is  certainly 
right  about  it  when  she  says  if  I  insist  on  scan- 
ning the  heavens  night  after  night,  coming  home 
late  with  the  cork  out  of  my  telescopet  and  my 
eyes  red  and  swollen  with  these  exhausting  night 
vigils,  I  will  be  cut  down  in  my  prime.  So  I  am 
liable  to  abandon  the  great  labor  to  which  I  had 
intended  to  devote  my  life,  my  dazzling  genius, 
and  my  princely  income.  I  hope  that  other  sav- 
ants will  spare  me  the  pain  of  another  refusal,  for 
my  mind  is  fully  made  up  that  unless  another 
skimmist  is  at  once  secured,  the  milky  way  will 
henceforth  remain  unskum. —  Unidentified  Ex- 
change. 
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MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

F.  S.  WINSTON,  President. 

FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  3 lit,  1884. 


ASSETS,      -----------      $103,876,178 .  51 


AASFITY    ACCOTJST. 


Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  tst,  1884 61 

Premium  Annuities 

Annuities  Issued 5 


Policies  in  force,  Jan  1st,  1884 . . .  110,990 
Risks  Assumed 11,194 


Ann.  Pay'ts. 

$23,134  31 

3.674  96 

i,756  70 


Annuities  in  force,  Jan  1st,  1885 61 

Premium  Annuities 

Annuitieies   Terminated 5 


$28,565  97  66 

INSURANCE    ACCOOUT. 

Amount,     i  No. 

$342,946,032      Policies  in  force,  Jan.  1st,  1885. -.114,804 
34,675,989   J  Risks  Terminated 7,380 


;n.  Pay'ts. 

$23,661  63 

2,994  44 

1.909  90 

$28,565  97 


$377,622,021  I 
REVENUE    ACCOUNT. 


To  Balance  from  last  account $94,972,108  86 

"  Premiums  received 13,850,258  43 

"  Interest  and  rents 5,145,059  98 


Amount. 

$351,789,285 

25-832,736 

$377,622,021 

C'r. 

By  paid  Death  Claims $5,226,820  S3 

"      "     Matured  Endowments 2,490,45499 

Total  claims — 

$7,717,275  82 

"     "    Annuities 26,926  08 

"      "     Dividends 3,141,164  12 

"      "     Surrendered  Policies  and  additions      3,037,696  17 
Total  paid  Policy-holders — 
$13,923,062  ig 
"      "     Commissions  (payment   of  current 

and  extinguishment  of  future) 907,846  19 

"      "     Premium  charged  off  on  Securities 

Purchased 1,131,172  33 

"      "     Taxes  on  Assessments 223,16961 

Expenses 872,263  B7 


Balance  to  New  Account 97i°°9.9<3  t 


Dr. 


$114,067,427  27  ' 

BALANCE    SHEET. 


$114,067,427  27 

Cr. 


To  Reserve  at  four  per  cent $98,242,543  00 

"  Claims  by  death  not  yet  due 862,387  00 

"  Premiums  paid  in  advance 27.477  36 

"  Surplus     and     Contingent     Guarantee 

Fund 4.743.77"  15 


$103,876,178  51 


By  Bonds  Secured   by  Mortgages  on  Real 

Estate $46,978,527  96 

"  United  States  and  other  Bonds 34,522,822  00 

"  Loans  on  Collaterals 6,898,387  50 

"  Real  Estate 10,282,693  04 

"  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  at 

interest 2,644,988  54 

"  Interest  accrued 1,262,418  54 

"  Premiums  deferred,  quarterly  and  semi- 
annual   1,103,115  38 

"  Premiums  in  transit,  principally  for  De- 
cember   138,714  51 

"  Suspense  Account 37.314  14 

"  Agents'  Balances 7,196  90 

$103,876,178  51 


Note. — If  the  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest  be  used,  the  surplus  is  over$i2,oo?.coo. 
From  the  Surplus,  as  appears  in  the  Balance   Sheet,  a  dividend   will   be  apportioned   to  each  participating  Policy 
which  shall  be  in  force  at  its  anniversary  in  1885. 

ASSETS $103,876,178.51. 

New  York,  January  21,  1885. 


Frederick  S.  Winston, 
Samuel  E.  Sproulls, 
Lucius  Robinson, 
Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
George  S.  Coe, 
John  E.  Develin, 
Seymour  L.  Husted, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
James  C.  Holden, 


BOARD 

Hermann  C.  von  Post, 
George  C.  Richardson, 
Alexander  H.  Rice, 
William  F.  Babcock, 
F.  Ratchford  Starr, 
Frederick  H.  Cossitt, 
Lewis  May, 
Oliver  Hamman, 
Henry  W.  Smith, 


OF  TRUSTEES. 

John  H.  Sherwood, 
George  H.  Andrews, 
Robert  Olyphant, 
George  F.   Baker, 
Benj.  B.  Sherman, 
Joseph  Thompson, 
Dudley  Olcott, 
Anson  Stager, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 


Julien  T.  Davies, 
Robert  Sewell, 
S.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger, 
Charles  R.  Henderson, 
George  Bliss, 
Rufus  W.  Peckham, 
Wm.  P.  Dixon, 
J.  Hobart  Herrick, 


Persons  wishing  to  secure  safe  and  legitimate  Life  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost  will  find  it  to  their  ad van tag t  to  insure 
in  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

This  Company  does  not  issue  Tontine  or  Tontine  investment  policies. 
For  further  particulars,  please  apply  to 

A.  B.  FORBES,  General  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

214  San  some  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Or  to  any  of  the  authorized  agencies  of  the   Company,  established   in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  California  and 
other  Pacific  States  and  Territories. 


SPRING  STYLES. 

BUTTERICKS 

Patterns  and  J.  F.  Ingalls'  Illustrated  Books 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington!  Embroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  H.  A.  DEMIXO, 
Agent.  124  Post  Street,  San  Franolwo. 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 


Htmpatu 

natural 
aperient  water. 

SUPERIOR    TO    ALL    OTBER    LAXATIVES. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE  &  GENTLE." 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.,  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  catbar- 
tio  in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglass/til  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL. 

For  gale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &.  CO. 

Ke,  IB   Front  Street.  San  Francisco. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

English,  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  children.  1232  Pine  St. 


;»jj  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

24  Ptst  St.. 

San  Francisco 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship  ahc 
Telegraphy. 

E.  r,  Iimi.n,  PrMldent.  C  B.  HALET,  SMretaTT. 

g&SEXD  FOR  CIRCULAR.JEJ 


HEAL 


WALL  PAPERS, 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES. 

G.   W.   CLARK   &   CO. 

G4  5  and  04  7  Market  Street. 


EEDS 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOCUE  FOR  rS35,  OF 

"EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN." 

full  of  valuable  cultural  directions,  containing  three  colored  plates,  and  embracing 
Evervtbiite  newand  raroiu  Seed*  and  IMniiC*,  will  be  imuled  on  receipt  of  stumps 
to  cover  postage  (6  cenLsj.    To  customers  of  last  season  sent  free  without  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37   CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at, 
SAX  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVB 

(for) 


tS.OJ    A. 

8.00  A. 
•4.00  P. 
7-3°  A- 

7.30  A. 
•3.30    P. 

8.00   A. 

4.OO  P. 
•5.00    P. 

8.0O  A. 
*8. vO   A. 

3-3°  *• 
7.00  p. 

XO.OO  A. 
3.OO  P. 
7.0O   P. 

7-3°  A. 

8.0O   A. 

7-3°  a- 

3.00  p. 

4.00  P. 
•4.00  p. 

8.00  A. 
JlO.OO   A. 

3.OO   P. 

8. CO  A. 
*9-33  A. 
•3-30    P" 

*9-3°  A. 


From  April  6,    1885. 


.Byron 

.Calistoga  and  Napa 

!coifax ^.."I!!"! 

.  Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland . . 

.Gait  via  Martinez 

.  lone  via  Livermore 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

.  Martinez 

.Milton 

IMojave,  DenuDg,  1  Express 
£1  Pi-:.,  and  East  I  Emigrant . . 

.Niles  and  Haywards 

Ogden  and  East  I  Express 

"         "         "     (Emigrant..., 

.Red  Bluff  via  Marysville 

.  Sacramento  via  Livermore 

•*  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers.... 
.  San  J  ose 


.Stockton  via  Livermore. 

"        via  Martinez  . . 

"         via  Martinez  ... 
.Tulare  and  Fresno 


ARRIVE 
(from) 


6.10  P 
0.10  A. 
6.10  p 
5.40  p 
6.40  P 

O.40  A 

5.40  P 

O.IO  A, 

8. 40  A. 

6.IO  P. 

7.IO  P 

0.4a  A. 

6.IC  A. 

3.40  p. 


40  p. 

40  p. 

40  p 
10  A 


[.40  p 

(.40  A, 

i.40  P 

'-IO  P. 

1.40  A, 

'.IO  P. 


,  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  dally. 

Tj  £AST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7-00.  7-3°i  8.00, 
8.301  Q.oo,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  iz.oo,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  3.0a,  2.30,  3.00,  3.3c,  4.C0,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6. co,  6-30,  7.00,  S.oo,  9.00,  10.00,   11.00,  *x2.oo. 

Tj  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  *7.oo,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  '3.30,  *4.oo,  *4-30,  *5-oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  "6.30,  9.00. 

T)    FRUIT  VALE    (via  Alameda)  — '9.30  a.  m.,  6.30, 

t  II. CC,  *I3.0C   P.  H. 

Tj   ALAMEDA— *6. oo,   '6.30,   7.00,   *?-3°.    8.00,    *8.3o, 

?.oo,  9-30,  10. co,  (10.30,   11,0c,  |n. 30,  12. cc,  |l2.30,  z.oo, 
1.30,  a.oo,  3.00,  3.3c,  4-00i   4-3°.  5-°°i  S-3°>  6'°°«  6-3°t 
7.00,  3. co,  9.00,  10.00,  11. co,  "12. co. 
Tj  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  '6.30,    7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  "8.30, 

9.OO.    {9.30,    IO.OO,    tlO.30,    II.OO,  tll.30,    I2.00,  I. OO,  2.00, 

3.00,  4.00,  4.30,   5.00,  5.30,    6.0C,  S.30,    7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

XO.OO,   II.OO,   '12. CO. 

Tj  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7.30,  tS.oo, 
*8<30,  9.00,  10.00,  xi.oo,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-3°* 
5.00,  *S-30,  6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  dally. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *c.53,  *7.23,  *7.53»  **-*3 
*8-S3i    *9-z3.  *io.ai,   '4.23.    *4-53»    *5-23»   *5-53«    *6-23. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *s.is,  *5-45.  tfi-45. 

9-iSi  *3-r5* 
From  EAST   OAKLAND— *5-3°.  *6-co,   6.30,  7-00,  7.30, 

8.OO,    8.3O,     9-00,    9.3O,     IO.OO,      IO.3O,     II.OO,    II-30,    12. OO, 

12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

5.3O,    6.OO,    6.3O,    7.OO,    7.57,  8.57,    9.57,    IO.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From   ALAMEDA— "5. 22,  '5.52,   *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

*8.22,    8.52,  9.22,  g-52,  tie. 22,   IO.S2,  til. 22,  11.52,  J.I2.22, 

12.52,  ti.22,  1.52,  2.52,3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52;  7.52,  3.52,  9.52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY— *5- 15.  *5-45.  *6-*5»  6.45»*7-i5.  7'45i 

*8.is,    8.45,   tg-iS.    9-45.     Jio-i5»    «MS.   t"-i5.    "-45. 

12.45,  1.45,  2.45,  3.45.  4-i5»  4-45.  5»*5i  5-4S!  6-*5.   6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  g.45,  10,45- 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5- 45.    *6-i5.    6.45.    *7-*5. 

7-45i  8.4s.    t9-r5.    9-45-    i°-45.    J«-45.    z-45i   »-45»  3-45. 

4.45,  *5.i5,  5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45.  *7-*5- 


Creek  Route. 

From  SAN   FRANCISCO— *7«i5»  9-i5»  «-*5i  "Si  3-xSi 

From  OAKLAND — '6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  "-i5»  "Si  4«*5- 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


t  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


WEDNESDAY, 

April  15,  1885,  At  13  o'clock  noon, 

AT  SALESROOMS,  410  PINE  ST., 
SPECIAL 

AUCTION  SALE 

Without  Limit  or  Reserve, 
BY  ORDER  OF  ADOLPH  S1TTRO 


Building  Lots 


HEAD  OF  MARKET  STREET, 

Only  Two  Blocks  from  the  Cars, 

Fronting  on  1 8th  Street  and  for- 
bett  road  (continnation  of  17th 
Street),  on  the  line  of  the  great 
highway  from  the  Mission  to  the 
Golden  Gate  Park,  now  being 
completed  by  Mr.  Sutro. 


TERMS— One- third  canb. ;  balance  In  month- 
ly Installments  of  $lo.    No  Interest. 

TITLE,  D.  S.  PATENT.   Abstract  furnished. 

i3T  Lithograph  maps  of  the  property  are  now  ready, 
and  can  be  had  on  application  at  oar  office. 


MAURICE  DORE  &  CO. 

ACCTIOKEEBS. 


Passenger  tJ 
betwen 

T   OOJMr^AJKTY;  ^ 

BBOAD  GAUGE. 

ains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco  : 

*£**"         1               HBMCIKG   NOV.  16,  1884. 

ARRIVB 
S.  F. 

t   6.50   A.H. 
S.30   A.M. 
IO.40  A.H. 

*  3.3O   P.M. 
4.3O  P.M. 

•  5-iS  P-M- 

6.30    P.M. 

..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 
Menlo  Park 

6.35  A.M, 
*    8.IO   A.M. 

g.03  A.M. 
*io.oa  a.m. 

3.36  P.M. 
t   5.0a   P.M. 

6.08   P.M. 

8.30   A.M. 
IO.4O   A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

4.30   P.M. 

..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 
Principal  Way  Stations 

g.03   A.M. 

'10.02   A.M. 

3.36    P.M. 

6.08    P.H. 

10.40  A.M. 
•3.3O    P.M. 

..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.. 
Salinas,  and  Monterey... 

* I0.O2   A.M. 
6.08    P.M. 

IO.4O   A.M. 
*   3.30   P.M. 

. .  .Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos... 

*I0.02  A.M. 
6.08    P.M. 

IO.4O   A.M. 
*3-30    P.M. 

Aptos,  Soquel(Camp  Capitola), 

6.08   P.M. 

10.40  a.m.  |  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |      6.08  p.m. 

*  Sundays  excepted,    f  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 

Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  fumisned  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Pa- 
ralso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

To  GUroy,  San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

Fob  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning,  good  for 

return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy,  San 

Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
Foe  Saturday,  Sunday,  and    Monday — Sold  Sattjk- 
day  and  Sunday  only;  good   for   return  until   fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  St  Tkt.  Agt, 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SACCEUn?©—  SAN   BAFAEL-SAA  QUENTXN, 

via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  November  17,  1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows : 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

g.oo,  n.30  a.  M.,  3.45,  5.15  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  a.  u.,  1.3c,  s-oop.  h.     To  Sauce- 

Lito  only,  n.30  a.  m, 
Extra  trip  on  Saturdays  at  1.4s  p.  m. 


From   SAN   RAFAEL   (week  days)— 7.45,   g.00   a.  h., 
X3.X5. 3-35.  p- m. 

(Sundays) — 7.55,  10.00  a.  h.,  12.00  M.,  3.15,  5.00  p.  m. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— S.ir,  9.30  a.m.,  1.00, 
4.15  P.M. 

(Sundays)— 8.30,  10.35  A-  M->  «-3°>  3-5°i  5-4°  '■  «• 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  3.15  p.  m. 


11.30  A.M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  S.  F.  at  1.30  p.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,   for  Stewart's  Point,  Gnalafa,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey  s 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,  and  ail  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO   MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday :    Fairfax,   $1 ;    Camp  Taylor,  $2 ;   Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  To  males,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  51.   (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Piont 

Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  6.40  p.  m. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.75  ;  Point  Reyes,  $2. 
F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  4°3  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


VOLUMES    1    TO    XV,    INCLUSIVE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  notel  of  the  world.  It  la  Fire  and 
Earthquake- proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  Is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  revtmu- 
r&nt  1b  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  %  O'clock   P.  51.  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  far  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1885.  From  San  Francisco 

San  Pablo Thursday,  April  1 6th 

Oceanic Tuesday,  April  28th 

Arabic Saturday,  May  9th 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gho.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA. 

City  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  May  31 

tlty  of  Tokio June  2 

At  2  o'clock  p.m.    Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA. 
San  Jose April  1 5 

At  four  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZANILLO,  and  ACA- 
PULCO,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA  and  LA  LIB- 
ERTAD,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports. 

For  AUCKLAND  and    SYDNEY,  calling  at    HONO- 
LULU. 

City  of  Sydney April  n,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO, 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows: 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  io  a.  M.,  on  April  3th,  idth,  and  24th,  and  May 
2d,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter.  The  last  steamer  of 
each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Compa- 
ny's steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &.  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day ;  excepting  SAN 
DLEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  h. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  H00KT0N,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  314  Montgomery  Sthbbt. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General   Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  C,  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN    SUGAE    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
E.  E.  G.  STEFXE  «fc  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


NO.  310  SASS03IE  STREET, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.    Telephone  No.  5137- 

COWEN,   PORTER  A  CO. 

FVNEKAL    DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Church,    Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 


;.  B.COWEN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLBK,  T.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE     NEVADA 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital.. 93,000,  .  t»cld. 

DIRECTORS. 

James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Llm'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital _ „... 93,000,000 

William  Alvobd .„..„..„.. President. 

Thomas  Brown ~ Cashier. 

Btbon  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AUENTS— New  Tork,  Agency  of  the  tUntt 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremon  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Cnlon  National  Bank;  St. 
Eouis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  London, 
S.  ?1.  Bothschlld  A  Sons;  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ; 
China.  Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goiebere,  Christiana,  Lo* 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shane* 
hai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


South   British    and   National   Fire 

and  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Capital,  $2o,ooc,ooc.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders. 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capital,  $ic,zto,zoc. 

The  Standard  Marine  Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverpool.     Capital,  $5,oor,ccc. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.    Instituted  1803 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.    Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COMMERCIAL     IISSUBAXCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIEE    ASK    MABINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Sal. 
Deposit  Baildtng). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME  MUTUAL  IN SURAACE  CO. 

No.  316  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  rip  In  Gold) 1300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,1884 7S9,17fi  IS 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


HUTCHINSON     &    MANN, 

I-XS1KAS1I  AUatY. 
322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers, 
E.  P.  Farnsworth, 


Special  Ageots  and  Adinsteis. 


NATIONAL    ASSURANCE    COM- 
PANY   OF    IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED A.  B.  1823 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,000 

H.  M.  XE.VUALL  &.  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
Office,  309  SanRome  St..  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

— FOB— — 

Gardens,  Mills,  Mines,  A  Fire  Departments, 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Carbollzed  Rubber  Hose,  MandarrtOlaltebe 
Crow*)  Rubber  How,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Homc 
Rubber  Hose  (ComiK-titlou),  Suction  Hose 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steanj  Fire  F.u- 
glne  Hose,  t'arbollzcd  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

VALVES,  UASKBTS.ETl'.,  HADE  TO  OBDEB 

FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  -  -  ■  Manager. 

Bio.  15  First  Street,  near  Market. 


H.  M.  NEWHALL  &.  CO. 

General  8hipping  and  Commission 

HEBCHAltTrj, 

109  Sansome  St.,  8an  Frandscc,  cai. 
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One  of  Henri  Miirger's  Bohemians  used  to  say 
that  he  would  part  with  his  dinner  any  day  to 
make  a  good  moit  and  by  the  same  token  he  made 
some  very  clever  ones,  which  are  doubtless  float- 
ing about  the  French  world  with  their  parentage 
unacknowledged. 

It  is  the  fate  of  good  mots  early  to  become  or- 
phans and  all  trace  of  their  parentage  to  be  lost. 
Snme  people  who  are  scrupulously  conscientious 
like  to  attribute  a  clever  saying  to  its  proper 
source,  and  have  attempted  to  saddle  the  whole 
lot  of  them  upon  some  two  or  three.  Pope  was 
in  fashion  for  a  time,  and  a  saying  with  a  flavor 
of  philosophy  in  it  was  popularly  supposed  to 
come  from  his  "  Essay  on  Man,"  until  people 
looked  it  up  and  found  it  was  there,  or  was  not, 
as  the  case  might  be. 

Then  the  Koran  took  a  little  spurt  one  day. 
some  burrower  having  discovered  "Consistency, 
thou  art  a  jewel,"  in  it,  but  though  the  Moham- 
medan Bible  is  encrusted  with  the  most  admira- 
ble sentiments,  as  a  literary  storehouse  it  nas  gone 
out  of  fashion. 

In  short,  it  is  pretty  definitely  accepted  that 
anything  good  that  was  ever  worth  repeating 
came  in  its  original  form  either  out  of  the  Bible 
or  Shakespeare.  The  last  Bacon  theorist  may 
knock  Shakespeare  out  of  three  hundred  years  of 
glory  with  his  newly  discovered  cipher,  but  the 
world  will  never  be  willing  to  believe  that  the 
great  splendid  dome  with  which  we  are  all  famil- 
iar in  the  Shakespeare  portraits  covered  nothing 
but  the  bustling  little  brain  of  a  poor  actor  and 
worse  stage  manager.  Yet  even  Shakespeare 
does  not  stand  sponsor  for  those  pithy,  homely 
sayings  in  which  the  language  is  so  rich,  which 
we  all  know  as  we  know  our  letters,  yet  can  not 
remember  when  we  learned  them.  Who  said  any 
one  of  them  first  no  one  knows,  but  that  they 
came  from  the  people,  the  masses,  those  who 
know  the  wearing  friction  of  every-day  common- 
place life  too  well,  is  evident  in  every  touch  of 
their  homely  philosophy.  "  A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine,"  "  Money  makes  the  mare  go,"  "  The 
gray  mare  is  the  better  horse,"  "  A  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss,"  "What  is  one  man's  meat  is 
another  man's  poison,"  etc.,  etc. 

"  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poi- 
son." This  is  the  proverb  which  kept  recurring 
to  the  mind  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  when  it  was 
discovered  that  Bishop,  an  essentially  American 
comedian,  was  struggling  with  the  impossibilities 
of  a  dual  distinctively  English  role. 

Nothing  was  ever  more  absurd  among  many 
absurdities  during  the  long  reign  of  Dundreary 
than  to  see  a  cockney  playing  the  part  of  Asa 
Trenchard,  the  American  cousin.  It  is  equally 
absurd  to  see  an  American  playing  the  part  of  an 
English  bishop. 

"Twins,"  at  best,  is  a  farce  which  only  has  a 
clever  idea  rather  badly  worked  out.  It  could 
scarcely  come  to  pass  in  a  country  where  the 
church  is  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, and  the  conferring  of  the  bishop's  sleeves 
is  a  mere  matter  of  blue-blood  influence,  that  a 
pair  of  foundlings  could  float  into  such  widely 
different  spheres,  and  that  one  should  become  a 
waiter  and  the  other  a  bishop. 

In  England,  a  bishop  may  be  a  noodle,  but  he 
must  be,  in  the  English  sense,  a  gentleman,  and 
low  comedy  is  something  which  is  thoroughly  in- 
compatible with  his  calling.  The  curates,  poor 
fellows,  are  the  butt  of  every  humorist  in  Eng- 
land, and  Thackeray  dared  to  henpeck  a  bishop, 
but  the  gentlemen  themselves  went  through  their 
miseries  with  all  due  dignity.  It  is  his  Christian 
resignation  through  a  rain  of  troubles  that  makes 
that  pious  and  most  persecuted  little  parson,  the 
Private  Secretary,  so  hilariously  amusing.  He 
never  descends  to  low  comedy  himself;  he  never 
cuts  a  caper;  he  never  uses  a  worse  expletive 
than  "  Goodness  me  1 "  and  yet  he  is  the  most  in- 
finitely amusing  little  man  at  present  before  the 
public. 

The  only  salvation  for  the  farce  of  "Twins" 
would  have  been  an  actor  with  an  art  fine  enough 
to  present  a  sharp  contrast  in  these  two  brothers. 
Mr.  Bishop,  who  is  one  of  the  best  actors  in  his 
way,  has  but  one  small  way.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  of  Shakespearean  clowns.  Modern  as  his 
voice  is,  peculiarly  colloquial  as  his  Shakespeare 
text  is,  he  has  yet  an  intelligence  in  the  reading 
of  all  the  clown's  lines— and  all  of  them  are  preg- 
nant with  shrewd  wit — that  gives  to  their  some- 
what archaic  humor  a  rich,  warm  unction.  But, 
in  plain  modern  farce,  Bishop  is  all  at  sea.  He 
appears  to  consider  it  sufficient  that  he  has  a  low 
comedy  face,  a  rotund,  rolling  body  of  exceptional 
dimensions,  and  some  aptitude  at  grimaces.  Such 
a  furnishing  forth,  conjoined  with  a  little  study 
and  art,  have  brought  him  a  hit  even  in  this  very 
weak  comedy,  for  nothing  gives  an  actor  so  broad 
a  field  as  a  dual  role. 

Naturally,  the  first  act  was  bad— a  first  act 
which  is  purely  introductory  is  always  bad.  The 
humor  of  it  was  supposed  to  lie  entirely  in  the 
white  ulster  and  the  calves  of  the  Bishop  of  Bun- 
gal-poor.  The  calves,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are 
the  calves  of  his  grace's  legs,  and  not  prize  calves 
in  a  paddock;  and,  as  such  frequent  allusion  is 
unblushingly  made  to  them  in  the  play,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  they  are  an  abnormal  pair. 

His  lordship  arrives  direct  from  India,  the  sun- 
stroke country,  in  a  white  ulster  and  hatless,  and 
goes  to  the  seaside  in  the  same  uncovered  condi- 
tion. As  there  is  a  popular  prejudice  in  favor  of 
a  hat  for  traveling  purposes,  and  as  a  returned 
Indian's  hat  is  exceptionally  interesting,  one 
sadly  misses  the  hat,  especially  in  an  act  where 
his  lordship's  make-up  is  professedly  the  one  point 
of  interest. 

In  the  second  act,  where  the  bishop's  twin 
brother  is  head  waiter  at  a  sea-side  inn,  and  the 


broadest  and  most  extravagant  farce  is  permissi- 
ble. Bishop  makes  a  laughable  enough  scene  of  it. 
It  is  in  his  return  to  the  bishopric  in  the  last 
act  that  his  opportunity  comes.  The  broad,  good 
nature,  the  greasy  expansiveness,  and  the  plebeian 
bibulousness  of  Mr.  Spinach  should  be  offset  by 
something  of  pomposity,  gravity,  dignity  in  the 
bishop,  but  there  is  no  iota  of  difference  between 
them,  except  the  letter  /;  and  a  pair  of  knee- 
breeches.  The  head-waiter  asks  for  his  trifle  in 
quite  the  same  style  that  the  Bishop  of  Bungal- 
poor  requests  a  contribution  for  the  Hindus, 
and  all  the  world  knows  by  experience  with  what 
diplomatic  craft  and  suavity  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  can  ask  alms.  Mr.  Bishop's  bishop  has  a 
sort  of  stand-and-deliver  air  which  is  really  un- 
known in  church  history.  The  religious  world 
would  not  be  so  prosperous  as  it  is,  had  not  the 
cloth  known  how  to  wheedle  money  out  of  peo- 

f lie's  pockets  with  a  finesse  which  made  giving  a 
uxury. 

All  humor  was  lacking  in  the  last  act,  because 
no  points  of  difference  had  been  established  be- 
tween the  two  brothers  who  followed  such  widely 
different  callings. 

In  fact,  the  bishop's  lack  of  dignity  was  such 
that  young  Mr.  Bishop,  who  has  a  bad  habit  of 
touching  whomever  he  is  speaking  to  on  the  stage, 
literally  button-holed  the  Bishop  of  Bungalpoor 
when  he  asked  his  intercession,  and  stabbed  him 
continually  with  his  forefinger  as  a  sort  of  punctu- 
ation. 

Something  else  of  the  humor  of  the  play  was 
lost  by  the  miscasting  of  Mrs.  Saunders.  There 
was  something  pitiful  in  seeing  this  poor  old  lady 
making  grotesque  love  in  a  farce*^n  a  part  which 
could  only  be  amusing  in  a  wornaiyof  that  curi- 
ous period  of  life  known  as  a  "  certain  age." 

Mrs.  Saunders  will  always  be  a  comedienne. 
It  has  been  her  pleasant  mission  to  make  the 
world  laugh  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
there  will  always  be  a  place  for  her  in  real  comedy 
so  long  as  she  chooses  to  play ;  but  the  honorable 
fullness  of  her  years  should  protect  her  from  being 
cast  in  a  part  like  this. 

This  little  English  farce,  cast  in  a  company  of 
rather  clever  people— though  George  Osborne,care- 
fully  and  accurately  senile,  was  the  only  one  who 
took  any  trouble  in  the  premises — should  give 
courage  and  hope  to  those  who  fear  the  spreacl  of 
Anglophobia  through  the  land. 

American  actors  can  successfully  imitate  the 
German,  the  Frenchman,  and  the  negro,  but  they 
have  never  yet  successfully  hit  off  the  English- 
man. They  can  make  a  guy  of  him.  a  broad  cari- 
cature of  him,  a  feeble  and  most  palpable  imita- 
tion, but  never,  though  that  the  actor  slept  in 
Lester  Wallace's  bosom,  does  he  make  a  faithful 
copy  of  him. 

The  Englishman  or  the  Englishwoman  may 
come  to  America,  and  in  course  of  time  the  Eng- 
lish edge  wears  off—  for  even  Langtry,  who  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  purest  speakers  upon  the  stage, 
though  not  in  the  accepted  elocutionary  style, 
has  tieen  reproached  by  her  friends  that  she  is 
deeply  tinged  with  Americanism. 

But  our  Americans — Anglo-manes  and  all — may 
wander  the  world  over,  and  they  will  never  be 
taken  for  anything  but  Americans.  The  Ameri- 
can actor  can  not  even  copy  that  most  absurd 
creature,  the  British  lacquey,  who  is  introduced 
so  lavishly  upon  the  stage  that  the  role  is  actually 
a  standard  feature  of  any  actor's  training  in  the 
modern  school.  He  would  be  infinitely  more 
amusing  if  they  would  represent  him  just  as  he 
is,  with  a  delirious  recklessness  in  the  use  or  non- 
use  of  his  aspirates,  but  with  an  uncertainty  in 
their  placing  which  makes  them  amusing. 

The  American  actor  places  an  h  wherever  it 
ought  not  to  go,  and  drops  it  wherever  it  ought, 
with  an  exactness  which  makes  the  work  mechan  - 
ical  and  strangely  unlike  the  delicious  uncertainty 
of  the  model. 

And  if  our  actors,  with  whom  it  is  a  branch  of 
business,  can  not  imitate  the  Englishman,  gentle 
or  simple,  there  can,  after  all  the  threats,  be  little 
danger  that  Anglomania  will  really  seize  upon 
the  multitude. 

When  Toole  can  play  the  Widow  Bedott  with 
a  full  Yankee  twang,  Bishop  will  be  a  success  in 
"  Twins."  Betsy  B. 
.  ♦  . 

STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Kate  Castleton  has  a  new  song  of  the  "For 
Goodness  Sake  "  order,  called  "  She  Don't  Know 
Chicken  from  Turkey." 

Maubury  and  Overton's  melodrama,  "  The 
Wages  of  Sin,"  follows  C.  B.  Bishop  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre,  Monday,  April  20, 

Alma  Stuart  Stanley's  company  will  continue 
"  Paintin'  'er  Red  "  at  the  Standard  Theatre,  next 
week,  introducing  a  number  of  new  specialties. 

Ristori,  like  Salvini,  played  comedy  in  early 
life,  and  her  first  and  greatest  tragic  success  was 
in  Paris,  in  the  role  of  Medea,  when  Rachel  re- 
fused to  play  the  part,  and  never  forgave  herself 
for  refusing  it. 

John  A.  Stevens,  who  comes  to  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre,  April  20th,  has  been  having  quite  a  row 
with  the  Denver  News.  Stevens  is  always  quar- 
reling with  the  papers,  because  they  say  he  and 
his  plays  are  bad. 

Next  week  we  are  to  have  Bishop  in  "Widow 
Bedott "  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  The  pro- 
gramme on  Friday  night  will  be  a  special  one,  as 
that  occasion  has  been  selected  for  a  benefit  to 
the  rotund  comedian. 

Jay  Rial  has  been  appointed  acting  manager  of 
the  California  Theatre,  and  has  been  succeeded 
in  the  management  of  the  Bush  Street  by  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Hall,  who  has  been  treasurer  of  the 
Bush  Street  for  the  past  two  years. 

Madame  Magda  Irschik's  last  performance  at 
the  German  (Baldwin)  Theatre,  Sunday  evening, 
April  12th,  has  been  tendered  10  her  by  Manager 
Franz  Reinau  as  a  complimentary  benefit.  The 
bill  will  be  the  tragedy,  "  Brunhild." 

McKee  Rankin  s  summer  home  is  an  island  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  the  river  near  De- 
troit. Here  he  is  acuitomed  to  retire  during  the 
summer  months,  pull  up  his  drawbridge,  shut 
out  the  world,  and  resolve  himself  into  agranger. 
The  island  will  be  shut  up  this  summer,  as  Mc- 
Kee Rankin  has  been  smitten  with  the  Califor- 
nia fever,  which  seems  to  fasten  itself  upon  pro- 
fessionals in  every  department  of  the  lyric  and 
dramatic  art. 


Madame  Ristori's  programme  for  next  week  at 
the  California  Theatre  is  as  follows:  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  "Elizabeth";  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday  matinee,  "  Marie  Antoinette  ;  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  night,  "  Mary  Stuart." 

On  Monday  evening,  April  13th,  at  Irving  Hall, 
Mrs.  Taverner  Graham  will  give  a  dramatic  re- 
cital, assisted  by  her  pupils.  The  programme  in- 
cludes three  numbers  by  Mrs.  Taverner  Graham, 
twelve  by  her  pupils,  and  is  a  most  diversified 
one. 

On  Friday  evening  of  April  17th,  at  Piatt's 
Hall,  Miss  Estelle  Hanchette,  a  pupil  of  Abbe 
Liszt,  will  give  a  piano  concert,  assisted  by  Sig- 
nor  Enrico  Campobello  and  Professor  O.  Blank- 
ert,  violin  soloist.  The  programme  is  an  at- 
tractive one. 

The  Bush  Street  Theatre  is  to  be  shut  up  a  week 
for  actual  purification  upon  the  departure  of  the 
Adamless  Eden  Opera  Company.  It  will  take 
much  longer  to  restore  its  tone,  and  perhaps  noth- 
ing short  of  such  an  attraction  as  Auguslin  Daly's 
company  could  do  it. 

The  next  attraction  at  the  German  Theatre 
will  be  the  comedienne,  Miss  Amalia  Strahl,  late 
leading  lady  of  the  Stadt  Theatre,  in  Cologne. 
Her  repertoire  will  include  three  new  and  success- 
ful comedies  which  have  been  purchased  expressly 
for  this  engagement  by  Manager  Reinau. 

Ristori  is  said  to  retain  her  ancient  grandeur  of 
manner  and  gorgeousness  of  costume,  but  her 
voice  has  become  high  and  shrill,  and  the  finest 
ear  is  defied  to  detect  what  language  she  is  using 
in  the  emotional  passages  in  "  Elizabeth,"  the 
part  in  which  her  public  considers  her  greatest, 
and  which  she  herself  likes  least. 

The  California,  which,  it  is  promised,  will  smell 
agreeably  of  soap  and  water,  will  be  formally 
opened  next  Monday  evening  under  the  new  man- 
agement. The  stock  company  at  the  Baldwin 
will  be  transferred  to  the  California  when  occa- 
sion demands,  but  the  California  will  be  largely 
given  over  to  combinations. 

Miss  Mollie  Fuller  has  evidently  been  coaching 
the  "  Paintin'  'er  Red  "  company  in  the  "  Adonis  " 
specialties.  This  fact  can  only  be  known  by  at- 
mospheric permeation,  for  if  this  is  anything  like 
what  has  been  delighting  the  New  Yorkers  for 
the  past  six  months,  either  New  York  has  gone 
mad  or  our  own  perception  of  the  humorous  has 
becoming  blunted. 

At  the  Standard  Theatre,  on  Monday,  April 
20th,  Miss  Georgie  Woodthorpe  and  Fred.  A. 
Cooper,  supported  by  their  own  company,  will 
present  Con  T.  Murphy's  comedy-drama,  "Little 
Butterfly."  Miss  Woodthorpe  is  a  San  Francis- 
can, and  has  been  absent  in  the  East  for  the  past 
five  years,  where  she  has  presented  the  above 
comedy  in  many  of  the  large  cities.  Mr.  Cooper 
is  also  a  San  Franciscan,  having  at  one  time  been 
connected  with  Charles  Cogifl,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Cogill  &  Cooper. 

Ristori  is  immensely  wealthy.  Besides  the  in- 
vested moneys,  which  return  her  a  large  income, 
she  owns  a  palace  in  every  large  city  in  Italy. 
These  palaces  are  not  the  usual  moldy  ruins  in- 
herited from  ancestors,  as  Ristori  has  no  ances- 
tors worth  speaking  of.  They  are  all  in  the  mod- 
ern, luxurious  style,  and  built  at  various  times 
within  the  last  forty  years  by  Ristori  herself. 
She  has  a  small  army  of  people  in  her  employ, 
and  moves  ahout  from  house  to  house  in  Florence, 
Milan,  Venice,  Naples,  or  Rome,  as  the  caprice 
visits  her  during  her  leisure  months,  keeping  up 
semi-royal  Italian  state  in  her  various  establish 
ments. 

Mapleson  does  not  want  it  mentioned  (he  never 
wants  anything  mentioned),  but  he  has  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  bringing  either  Nilsson, 
Nevada,  or  Sembrich  next  year.  Marie  Van 
Zandt  and  Fides-Dernat  will  probably  be  his  pri- 
ma donnas,  but  he  does  want  to  shake  things  up 
with  a  big  tenor.  The  great  colonel,  though  ap- 
parently impervious  to  attack,  has  keenly  felt  all 
the  thrusts  at  the  Mapleson  brand  of  tenor,  and 
though  he  considers  that  he  humored  us  by  bring- 
ing Giannini  back  to  us,  he  wants  to  wake  us  up 
next  year,  as  he  says  San  Francisco  alone  can  wake 
up  in  opera.  He  speaks  very  well  of  us  on  the 
outside. 

The  retirement  of  Miss  Marie  Van  Zandt  from 
the  Opera  Comique,  leaves  the  Parisian  field  prac- 
tically to  Emma  Nevada.  There  has  been  a  con- 
stant feud  between  these  two  ladies,  both  of 
whom  were  pets  of  the  Paris  public.  Emma  Ne- 
vada is  considered  little  short  of  a  wonder  in 
Paris,  where  a  robust  quality  of  voice  goes  for 
little,  but  where  feats  of  vocalization  throw 
them  into  ecstasies.  Arditi  claims  that  in  this 
sort  of  thing  Nevada  is  without  a  peer  upon  the 
stage.  She  will  probably,  like  all  Paris  pets,  de- 
vote herself  practically  to  the  French  capital  for 
the  rest  of  her  life.  To  become  really  an  Ameri- 
can pet,  she  would  be  obliged  to  take  a  course  of 
the  emulsion  of  cod  liver  oifand  fatten  up  a  little. 

Patti,  while  in  San  Francisco,  confided  to  a 
friend  the  fact  that  the  purchase  of  Craig  y  Nos 
was  the  mistake  of  her  life.  It  is  a  huge  maw, 
which  swallows  up  the  result  of  her  vast  earnings 
as  rapidly  as  she  can  make  them,  and  in  return 
for  all  this  she  has  not  three  months  of  seclusion 
in  a  year  in  her  home.  Everything  is  on  the 
most  extravagant  scale.  A  long  retinue  of  ser- 
vants is  kept  there  the  year  round,  and  the  famous 
winter  garden  of  glass,  which  Patti  never  sees  in 
the  winter  time,  is  a  luxury  which  only  the  purse 
of  a  Rothschild  could  comfortably  pay  for.  Per- 
haps the  profusion  of  flowers  which  came  to  her 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  stormy  month  of 
March,  both  of  her  visits  to  this  city  having  been 
made  in  that  month  which  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  world  is  the  most  inhospitable  of  the  twelve, 
may  have  given  her  her  warm  penchant  for  our 
city.  Let  us  hope  that  she  will  never  happen  in 
upon  us  in  the  bleak  months  of  the  summer,  when 
the  July  and  August  winds  would  blow  away  all 
her  good  impressions,  and  make  her  wish  she 


could  fly  back  to  Craig  y  Nos  to  get  warm. 
As  it  is,  property  is  likely  to  go  up,  Tor  her  ad- 
vertisement is  as  good  for  our  climate  as  it  is  for 


—  S.  Freidenrich.  Instruction  given  in 
Piano  and  Harmony,  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  or 
at  pupils'  residences,  Address  care  M.  Gray,  206 
Post  Street, 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and   Casts  for  Week  ending  April  nth. 

Baldwin  Theatre.— Robert  M.  Eberle,  Act- 
ing Manager.  Bill:   "Twins."    Castas  follows: 

Titus  Spinach,  Timothy  Spinach.  C.  B.  Bishop;  Mr, 
Billings,  E.N.Thayer;  Adolphus  Billings,  C.  B.  Bishop 
Jr.;  The  O'Haversack,  L.  R.  Stockwell;  Mr.  Arrack, 
George  Osbourne;  Richards,  E.  T.  Holden ;  Mr.  Rollox, 
F.  Richardson ;  Rampunkah,  B.  O  Brien;  First  Waiter,  H. 
O'Connors;  Second  Waiter,  J.  Mclntyre;  Hon.  Mrs. 
Granby,  Mrs.  E.  Saunders;  Miss  Edith  Granby,  Miss 
Louise  Calvert;  Mrs.  Billings,  Miss  Jean  Clara  Walters; 
Lydia'O'Haversack,  Miss  Charlotte  Tittel;  Martha  Spin- 
ach, Miss  Annie  Adams. 

Bosh  Street  Theatre.— M.  B.  Leavitt,  Les- 
see; Jay  Rial,  Acting  Manager.  Bill:  "School 
Fun'  ;  cast  including  the  entire  Gaiety  company. 

California  Theatre.  —  Closed  during  the 
week. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.   Bill,  "Satanella."    Cast  as  follows: 

Satanella,  Miss  Hcltne  Dingeon :  Lelia,  Miss  Louise 
Leighton;  Stella,  Miss  Kate  Marchi;  Arimanes,  H.  W. 
Frillman;  Rupert,  T.  W.  Eckert;  Hortensius,  E.  N. 
Knight;  Karl,  R.  D.  Valerga;  Brocachio,  George  Harris ; 
Miguez,  F.  La  Fontaine;  Vizier,  Harry  Robinson. 

The  Standard  Theatre.— C.  P.  De  Garmo, 
Business  Manager.  Bill:  "Paintin'  'er  Red." 
Cast  as  follows: 

Mary  Sanderson  (Our  Mary),  Alma  Stuart  Stanley  ;  Mrs. 
Ephraim  Mildway,  Miss  Fannie  Simmons;  Miss  Lou  Mild- 
way,  Miss  Mollie  Fuller;  Miss  Fanny  Mildway,  Miss  Hel- 
en Conklin;  Mr.  Ephraim  Mildway,  Mr.  Frank  Wright; 
Deacon  Sigh,  Mr.  James  McKee;  Sheridan  O'Neill,  Mr. 
William  Akarman;  Harry  Frivolous,  Mr.  William  Healey; 
Fred  Torrens,  Mr.  Frank  Healey. 


Grand  Opera  Hodse.- 
Closed  during  the  week. 


-,  Lessee. 


Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
—Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open 
from  9  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones.— 
J.  B.  Keys,  Manager.    Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 

Mechanics'  Pavilion  Skating  Academy.— 
Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week  no  performance 
will  be  given.    Closed  for  renovation. 

At  the  California,  next  week,  Madame  Adelaide 
Ristori  in  "Elizabeth,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  and 
"Marie  Antoinette." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  "Rob- 
inson Crusoe  "  will  be  produced. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  no  an- 
nouncement has  been  made. 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  Alma  Stuart  Stan- 
ley's Company  in  "  Paintin'  'er  Red." 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  C.  B.  Bishop  and 
the  Baldwin  Company  in  "  Widow  Bedott. 


Railway  Personals. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Touzalin,  vice-president  of  the  At- 
chison, Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  who  is 
out  here  on  a  visit  of  pleasure,  went  to  Senator 
Stanford's  Palo  Alto  farm,  at  Menlo  Park,  last 
Tuesday.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Misses 
Tourzalin,  Dr.  J.  J.  Renson,  chief  surgeon  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  road,  and  Mr. 
Paxton,  proprietor  of  the  Paxton  House  at  Oma- 
ha. Mr.  D.  W.  Hitchcock,  of  the  Union  Pacific 
road,  chaperoned  the  party. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Coulet,  president  of  the  Abbottsville 
and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  who  has  been  visiting 
on  this  coast,  departed  for  the  East  on  Wednes- 
day. 

H.  H.  Hobart,  editor  of  the  Railway  Age  of 
Chicago,  who  was  recently  here  on  a  visit,  has 
published  in  the  March  number  an  account  of 
railroad  matters  in  this  city.  He  writes  in  a 
commendatory  manner  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Vice,  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  road. 

Mr.  George  J.  Cowan,  one  of  the  most  popular 
railroad  men  here,  who  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Erie  road,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific 
road.  Mr.  Cowan  left  for  Los  Angeles  on  Tues- 
day, to  take  charge  of  the  business  of  his  road 
there. 

Mr.  N.  B.Eddy,  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  went  to  Los  Angeles  last  Sunday,  to 
remain  several  days,  on  business. 


How  to  Bay  Corsets. 

Ladies  should  exercise  the  utmost  caution  in 
purchasing  corsets.  Their  health,  as  well  as  their 
comfort  and  beauty,  is  involved.  Ill-shaped 
corsets  ruin  the  form,  and  often  create  bodily  dis- 
orders. Well-shaped  corsets  improve  the  figure, ' 
and  always  correct  bodily  defects.  No  two  ladies 
have  exactly  the  same  shape,  and,  therefore,  each 
lady  should  select  corsets  perfectly  adapted  to  her 
form.  It  is  simply  absura  for  a  lady  to  expect  to 
get  perfect-fitting  corsets  at  dry-goods  stores.  She 
might  as  well  think  of  getting  at  such  a  place  a 
good  pair  of  shoes  or  an  elegant  bonnet.  There 
is  really  but  one  establishment  where  every  facility 
is  given  to  insure  perfect-fitting  corsets,  and  that 
is  Freud's  celebrated  Corset  House,  situated  in 
the  heart  of  our  city,  at  742  and  744  Market  Street 
and  10  and  12  Dupont  Street.  Upon  entering  this 
favorite  emporium,  obliging  salesladies  show  you 
an  immense  assortment  of  corsets  to  select  from. 
Cozy  parlors  are  provided,  where  ladies  may  try 
on  the  different  styles.  Moreover,  as  Freud  & 
Sons  are  sole  agents  for  the  leading  corset  facto- 
ries of  the  world,  their  prices  are  lower  than  else- 
where. In  this  way,  ladies  are  sure  to  get  perfect- 
fitting  and  comfortable  corsets  at  the  very  lowest 
prices.  Freud's  Corset  House  closes  daily  6  p. 
m.  and  on  Saturdays  at  10  r.  m. 


—  A  gentleman,  graduate  of  a  university 
of  Europe  and  teacher  of  long  experience,  who  is 
about  to  conclude  a  four-years'  engagement  as 
Tutor  in  a  family  of  this  State,  offers  his  services 


ble 


a  similar  capacity.     References  unexceptiona 
:.     Address  ''Tutor,"  ortice  of  the  Argonaut, 


—  A  "bag  bazaar  and  blue  tea"  will  be 
held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  on 
Geary  Street,  next  Wednesday,  beginning  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  continuing  un- 
til the  evening,  when  a  programme  will  be  ren- 
dered. Admittance  during  the  day  will  be  free, 
and  in  the  evening  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  will  be 
charged, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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A  POOR  ITALUSS  WINDFAXX. 

He  Draivs  the  Capital  Prize  in  the  Louisi- 
ana Lottery. 

San  Francisco  is  acquiring  quite  a  reputation 
as  a  fortunate  locality  in  which  to  buy  lottery 
tickets,  the  capital  prize,  or  portions  of  it,  in  the 
Louisiana  State  Lottery  appearing  to  have  come 
oftener  to  this  city  than  anywhere  else.  Hereto- 
fore there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
lucky  winners,  they,  as  a  rule,  not  being  slow  in 
making  their  good  fortunes  known.  But  the 
holder  of  the  winning  ticket,  28,600,  in  the  Feb- 
ruary drawing,  seems  to  be  an  unusually  reticent 
sort  of  person,  and  although  it  has  been  known 
for  several  weeks  that  the  prize  was  won  in  this 
city  the  identity  of  the  lucky  man  was  not  dis- 
closed. The  only  fact  definitely  known  was  that 
he  is  an  Italian.  Within  a  day  or  two  the  money 
has  been  paid  through  one  of  the  banks  of  this 
city,  and  it  has  leaked  out  that  A.  Vatuone  is  the 
person  who  has  suddenly  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  this  fortune.  He  is  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Hotel  d'ltalia.  on  the  corner  of  Pacific  and 
Sansome  streets.  He  formerly  keept  a  nursery 
on  the  Ocean  House  road,  which  he  sold  out  a 
little  over  two  years  ago,  and,  in  partnership 
with  his  brother,  purchased  the  hotel,  although 
they  were  both  ignorant  and  inexperienced  in  the 
details  of  the  business.  These  facts  were  ob- 
tained from  a  person  closely  related  to  the  fortu- 
nate hotel-keeper.  On  being  questioned  further 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Vatuone's  financial  condition, 
that"  gentleman  replied: 

"  He  was  supposed  to  being  doing  fairly  well, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  a  day  or  two  prior  to 
the  drawing  his  furniture  was  attached  for  debt." 

"Was  he  in  the  habit  of  investing  in  lottery 
tickets?  " 

"Oh,  no;  I  believe  the  only  ticket  he  pur- 
chased besides  this  one  was  in  the  San  Francisco 
lottery  of  1870." 

"  How  did  he  come  to  buy  this  one?  " 

'*  Well,  he  was  almost  forced  into  it." 

"How's  that?" 

"An  Italian  who  deals  in  these  tickets  had 
offered  to  sell  him  a  portion  of  one  a  week  ago, 
but  he  declined,  saying  he  wanted  a  whole  one. 
The  dealer  managed  to  get  one  for  him,  but  when 
he  returned  to  the  hotel  Vatuone  refused  it,  as  he 
had  better  and  more  pressing  need  of  his  money. 
The  man  was  anxious  to  sell,  and  said  he  would 
let  him  have  it  for  $6,  the  regular  price  being 
$6.25.  Vatuone  was  tempted  to  try  his  luck,  and 
is  said  to  have  scraped  his  last  dime  out  of  the 
drawer  to  buy,  kicking  at  his  Silliness  the  mean- 
while. He  charged  the  money  to  his  own  ac- 
count, saying  that  he  did  not  propose  that  his 
brother  should  lose  anything  on  account  of  his 
foolishness.  It  is  stated  that  when  he  told  his 
wife  of  it  she  upbraided  him,  and  remarked  that 
it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  bought  himself 
a  pair  of  shoes — which  he  was  in  need  of." 

"  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he?  " 

"  He's  a  little,  black-eyed,  curly-headed  fellow, 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  bears  a  very 
good  character.  He  takes  his  good  fortune  very 
quietly.  He  has  put  his  money  quietly  away, 
without  having  made  any  change  yet  in  his  style 
of  living.  He  made  his  brother  a  present  of 
$10,000,  and  is  going  tocelebrate  his  good  fortune 
by  keeping  open  house  all  day  next  Sunday,  dis- 
pensing free  liquor  and  food  to  all  his  callers." — 
San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Chronicle,  March 3. 


LOUIS  FALKEXAU.  H.  W.  REESE. 

STATE  ASSAY  OFFICE 
(Safe  Deposit  Building) 

S.  E.  COR.  CALIFORNIA  AND  MONTGOMERY  STS. 

San  Francisco,  March  27,  1S85. 

Charles  R.  Sumner  &  Co.,  205  Front  St.,  S. 
F. —  Gentlemen  : 

According  to  your  instructions, 

We  have  made  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  anal- 
ysis and  investigation  of  the  two  Hand  Grenades, 

Known  as  the  Hayward  Grenade  and  the  Har- 
den Grenade. 

The  solutions  contained  in  the  bottles  are  en- 
tirely different. 

The  mixture  in  the  Hayward  Grenade  being 
much  superior,  and  far  better  adapted  for  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  fires  than  is  that  of  the  Harden. 

The  Hayward  Grenade  is  capable  of  furnishing 
1  47*100  times  the  volume  of  fire-extinguishing 
gas  given  oft  by  the  Harden, 

And  the  gas  so  given  oft  by  the  Hayward  is 
much  better  adapted  to  attain  the  desired  effect. 
Yours  truly,  Falkenau  &  Reese. 


—  The  excellent  taste  of  the  ladies  of 
San  Francisco  in  all  matters  of  dress  is  no  less 
proverbial,  than  the  quickness  with  which  they 
recognize  and  adopt  any  becoming  fashion. 
Hence,  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  "tailor- 
made  suit  "  is  now  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  a 
fashionable  San  Franciscan's  wardrobe*  Of 
course,  the  dressmakers  try  to  make  these  gar- 
ments, but  the  only  place  in  town  where  they  can 
be  had  in  all  their  perfection,  is  at  the  parlors  of 
Mr.  I.  Rosenthal,  whose  advertisement  will  be 
found  in  another  column. 


The  Pioneer  Carpet-beating  Machine 

Stands  at  the  head  in  doing  first-class  work.  J. 
Spaulding  &  Co.'s  Pioneer  Carpet -beating  and 
Renovating  Works,  353  and  355  Tehama  Street. 
Telephone  3,040. 


A  Successful  Compound. 

Torpid  liver,  chills  aod  (ever,  and  kidney  dis- 
eases are  very  prevalent  all  over  the  country,  es- 
pecially at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  most 
important  that  such  complaints  should  be  ar- 
rested in  an  early  stage,  as  they  all  arise  from  im- 
purities of  the  blood  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  chronic.  Dr.  Henley's  Celery,  Beef,  and 
Iron  has  fairly  earned  the  title  of  being  a  blood 
purifier,  a  strong  nervine;  and  a  brain  tonic,  and 
probably  the  most  effective  of  all  modem  reme- 
dies. 


—  The  advantages  of  the  Metropolitan 
Hall  over  all  others  in  the  city  are  too  well  known 
to  require  enumeration.  Not  only  is  it  better  in 
acoustic  properties,  location,  and  cleanliness,  but 
it  contains  the  finest  organ  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Twenty  Thousand  Bemlngtons  In  Service. 

Swords  have  yielded  their  sway,  and  a  mightier 
power  rules  the  world  to-day  in  the  shape  of  the 
Remington  Type-Writer,  the  successor  to  the 
more  modest  pen. 

A  shipment  of  the  Remington  Standard  Type- 
Writers,  received  a  few  days  ago  by  the  general 
agents,  G.  G.  Wickson  &Co.,  539  Market  Street, 
contained  machine  number  ten  thousand,  and  in 
the  regular  order  in  which  all  orders  are  filled, 
now  that  the  demand  has  exceeded  the  supply, 
the  machine  was  delivered  to  E.  H.  Miller  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  making 
fifteen  Remingtons  that  company  alone  has  pur- 
chased within  a  few  months,  or  about  thirty-five 
Remingtons  they  have  in  their  immediate  employ. 

Number  ten  thousand  covering  but  one  of  three 
styles  of  type-writers  manufactured  at  the  Rem- 
ington armory,  each  style  numbering  from  one 
up,  and  altogether  amounting  to  about  twenty 
thousand  Remingtons  sold  and  in  use,  clearly 
shows  the  important  position  the  instrument  oc- 
cupies. 

—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  Sc  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.E.  cor,  Geary  andDupont  sts. 

.  ♦  ■ 

Nourishing,hygienic,Ghirardelli's  SolubleCocoa 
■  ♦  ■ 

—  Dr.  E.  U.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 

cor. Slock ton( over  drug  store).  Office  hours,  9 to  5. 


—  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


—  Tourists  to  the  Yosemite  should  be 
provided  with  Muller's  Opera  Glasses,  135  Mont- 
gomery Street,  near  Bush. 


IRVIXG   HALL,   139  POST  ST. 


DRAMATIC  RECITAL. 


MRS.  TATERNER  GRAHAM, 

Assisted  by  Pupils.      MONDAY   EVENING,  APRIL 
13th,  1885,  8  p.  M. 

ADMISSION,  FIFTY  CENTS. 


PIANO     CONCERT. 


MISS    ESTELLE    HANCHETTE, 

PUPIL    OF    THE    ABBE    LISZT, 
Assisted  by 
Mi;\OK  ENRICO  CAMPOBELLO 


PROF.  O.  BLASKART,  Violin  Soloist. 


PLATT'S  HALL, 

Friday  Evening April  17th. 


Boxes,  $5  00.  Admission,  including  reserved  seat,  $1  00. 
Sale  of  seats  commences  on  Wednesday  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co  's  Music  Store. 


BALDWIN  THEATRE  (GERMAN  THEATRE) 

Manager,  F.  D.  Reinau. 


sumlay  Evening,  April  12, 1885, 

Benefit  and  last  appearance  of  the  famous  German  trage- 
dienne, 

MAODA  IRSCHIK, 

Supported  by  A.  Roesicke,  E.  Lederer  and  an   excellent 

cast. 

BBVMIILD, 

Tragedy  in  five  acts,  by  E.  Geibel, 

Sunday,  April  19th,  first  appearance  of  Miss  AMALIA 
STRAHL,  late  leading  lady  of  the  Stadttheatre  in  Co- 
logne. 


THE 


BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

By  the  French  Artists, 
JOSEPH  BERTRAM)  am  J  Ll< IE>  SERGENT 


PANORAMA  BUILDING, 

S.  W,  corner  Eddy  and  .Mason  Ms., 

IS    NOW    OPEN 

And  will  remain  open  daily  from  o  A.  U.  till  11  p.  m.  Sun- 
days  included. 


Admission,  50  cents;  Children,  25  cents. 


''t&ffojygy 


l5rf^O^'^t„l^5 


NOW  ON  EXHIBITION  AT 
SNOW   A,  CO.'S,  No.  12  POST   STREET, 

(Masonic  Temple). 

From  3  a.  m.  till  6  p.  m.  and  from  7  till  10  in  the  evening 

Admission,  25  cents. 


REMOVAL. 

EDWARD   E.   osRORN.  Patent    Solicitor, 

United  States  and  Foreign,  has  removed  to  334  Montgom- 
ery Street,  opposite  Russ  House. 


GHIRARDELLI'S 


MADE    INSTANTLY. 

Dygienic,   Nourishing,  and    Agreeable.        For   the   Young    and   Old, 
Sick  and  Healthy. 

The  Beverage  par  excellence,  Home-made,  Fresher,  Better,  and  Stronger  than  imported,  and  being  ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE  is  DOUBLE  the  strength  of  foreign  sweet  cocoas,  and  consequently  cheaper.  One  trial  will 
convince.      Sold  by  all  Grocers  ana  Tea  Merchants. 


S.  LEBENBAUM  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  STAPLE  and  FANCY  GROCERIES,  choice  WINES  and 
I.HIIOKS.       Importers  ot  Furnishing  GOODS  and  BASKETS. 

1443  to  1449  POLK  ST.,  corner  CALIFORNIA. 


S  R.    J.    TRUMBULL     A;    CO., 

^/*  ^j'1  r\       t/  GROWERS,   IMPORTERS,   AND   DEALERS   IN 

£1   t   V  J     SEEDS,     TREES,     AND     PLANTS, 

419  and  421  Sansome  Street,  S.  F. 


Are  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
A.  E.Bancroft  A  Co.,  731  Market  St., S.F.,  Sole  Agents. 


TIVOH    OPERA    HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Keeling  Bros Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

This  evening,  grand   spectacular  production    of    Balfe's 
charming  English  opera, 

SATANFXEA. 

Matinee,  Saturday,  April  nth,  Tivoli  Juvinile  Opera  Co. 
II.  .11.  S.  PINAFORE. 

Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

The   leading   Private    Boarding-Mo  use    in 
San  Francisco. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at  Nos. 
7  9  and  711  Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Sutter  Street  car 
line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street  cable  road. 
House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Telephone,  and  two 
American  District  Telegraphs.  Prices  according  10  loca- 
tion of  room.  MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


VALUABLE  FRUIT  LANDS 

For  Sale  at  Public  Auction, 

In  Twenty-acre  Lots,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Mountain 
View,  Santa  Clara  County.  Sale  April  16th,  at  11 
o'clock.  The  6  a  est  vineyard  lands  in  the  State.  Take 
the  8  :  30  San  Jose  train  the  day  of  sale.  Inquire  for  the 
Hollenbeck  Estate.  See  large  advertisement  in  the  Alta. 
ALEXANDER  PEERS. 


I.  ROSENTHAL, 

LADIES'   TAILOR, 

Recently  from  the  East,  guarantees  a  per- 
fect fit  and  superior  workmanship.  Latest 
London  and  *ew  York  styles  in  I. adits' 
Dresses,  Coats,  Wraps,  etc. 

ROOMS  101,  102, 

PHELAN     BUILDING. 


Take   Elevator. 


MONTEREY!    MONTEREY 


HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 


SALT  WATER 


BATHING    PAVILION 


Will  be  open  for  the  season 


ON    APRIL     15th. 


WALL  PAPERS, 

ROOM  MOLDINGS,  SHADES, 

CARPETS, 

RUGS,  MATS,  LINOLEUM. 


FRANK  D.  HARDIE, 

No.  737  Market  Street, 


LADIES. 


ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS' 

COMPANY, 

Encouraged  by  their  unprecedented  success  with 


Have  perfected  and  now  put  upon  the  market  their 
NEW  TOIEET  SOAP, 

HAND  SAPOLIO 

Which  they  recommend  as  the 


Which  has  ever  been  offered  to  the 

LADIES  for  TOILET  PURPOSES. 


They  give  the  following  letters  from  Adelina  Paid  and 
others,  which  speak  for  themselves : 

Palace  Hotel,  San-  Francisco,  1 
March  16,  1865.         J 
To  the  Agents  Enoch   Morgan's  Sons'  Sapoiio — Gentle- 
men :  I  have  used  your  New  Toilet  Soap,  Hand  Sa- 
polio,  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  it. 


THE     UXITERSAX.     FAVORITE  ! 

The  Light-running 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offer, 
which  is  equivalent  to  tluree 
mouths'  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  si. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel,  S.  F. 


THE  BURR  FOLDING  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.    Opens 
and  closes  with   Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows all   in   place.     Thirty  styles. 
?si»~.^ft    The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
It    and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.    Prices  reduced.    Send  . 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
very  neat  and  very  cheap.  H-  H.  I.  Ituvs. 

16  Second  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


« 


THE  FIXEST 

Pure  Natural  mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.    For  sale  everywhere. 
Depot,  SIS  Sacramento  St.,  s.  F. 


io 


1    tl  tL. 


AKLrUlN  AU    1    . 


■  -0<  ^V 


i  tne  "DOMESTIC"  before  baying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


39  Post  Street. 


Remington 

STANDARD 

Type -Writer. 

Again  improved  and 
perfected.  See  them. 
G.  G.    WICKSOS 

&  CO., 
539  Market  St., 
Opp.  Sausome,  S.  F. 


i  Established  1S54.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

DEALERS  IN  HAY  AND  GRAIN 

PRIVATE   TRADE   SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street San  Francisco. 


JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 

313,  315  DAVIS  STREET. 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignmentssolicited. 
Quick  sales;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 

H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.  CHESEBROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

10a  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

▲gents  for  Facific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. :  Th~  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Bo  on ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.       


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  tbe 
■A     world. 


San  Leandro  Village 

CART,  Whitechapel  body, 


TRUMAN 
ISDAH 

.V  CO.  :  a 

,  509  Market  St. 
<    S.F.  '      ' 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FIGURE. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  lady  or  gentleman  should  be 
burdened  with  unnecessary  flesh.  The  radical  treatment 
prescribed  at  Dr.  Zeile's  Russian  and  Medicated 
Status  will  remove  all  surplus  fat,  without  impairing  the 
general  health.  Rheumatism  and  other  nervous  complaints 
treated  successfully  by  medicated  bathing  at 

Br.  Zeile's,  528  Pacific  St.,  near  Kearny. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


14  Post  St.,  and  N.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Mason. 


WAKEFIELD 

KATTAN  COMPANY,  644  Market  Street. 


! 


Art- Painted,    Plain,   and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUF  &  CO. 

.til,  S13.  sis.  and  a;i7  Mar     t  Street. 


Xouis  JSraverman  &  Co. 

fIDanuf acturing  3ewelers,  anb  Importers  of  ffine 
Matches,  ©iamonbs  anb  otber  fl>redous  Stones, 
tfrencb  Clocks  anb  Silverware. 

XX9  flfcontGomer\>  Street 


Having  taken  tbe  Exclusive  Agency  Tor  tlie  Pacific  Coast  of  the  justly 
celebrated 

HEMME  &  LONG  PIANOS, 

I  take  pleasure  in  Inviting  tbe  pabllc  to  call  and  examine  THESE 
PIANOS,  a  fine  assortment  of  which  may  be  found  at  my  warerooms, 
735  Market  Street   opposite  i>upont,  San  Francisco. 

j-r  The  Hcmme  A  Eong  Piano  is  also  sold  from  tbe  Factory,  corner 
Polk  and  Clay  Streets.       Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

cHAS.  S.  EATON.  735  Market  Street. 


THE  SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA  HOTEL, 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CAL., 

Is  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea. 

ABOVE    THE    FOGS    OF    SEA    AKD    VALLEY. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  ORANGE  GROVE,  overlooking  the  beautiful  San  Gabriel  Valley. 
For  comfort,  a  pleasant  home,  good  living,  PURE  AIR,  and  sparkling  mountain  water,  it  has  no 
rival.  The  Villa  is  thirteen  miles  from  Los  Angeles;  and  is  reached  by  rail  to  within  four  miles, 
at  San  Gabriel  station,  where  the  stage  meets  all  trams  from  East  or  West.  General  Sherman 
says  it  is  the  most  desirable  place  on  the  continent  for  a  quiet  rest.     Address 

W.  GARDNER  COUSWEIX,  San  Gabriel,  Eos  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR 


C  IGARETTES. 


Always  freab,  clean,  and  sweet.     Our  Cigarettes   were  never  so  fine  as  now;  they 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  purity  and  excellence.     Only  the  purest  rice  paper  used. 
13  First  Prize  Medals  Awarded.  WIST.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheapest— Simplest— Best. 

tt  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
at  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  Hall  Type- Writer, 
133  California  Street,  S.F. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 
Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturer*, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


Steinway  A  Son's. 

lira  11  k'h  A  Bacb, 


I  Ernest  Gaoler, 

and  C.  Roenlscb 


M.  GRAY,  206  POST  ST., 


SAM  FRANCISCO. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At  the  old  established  place,  No.  651  Sacramento 
Street,  first  house  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


SAN    1E4NIIKO    VIE 

EAGE  cakt. 

Piano  Box,  with  Top. 


COALJJOAL! 

Ask  your  dealer  only  for 

Southfield  Wellington  Coal, 

The  Cheapest,  Cleanest,  and  Best  Coal  for  Family  Use. 
If  you  cannot  obtain  the  genuine  SOUTHFIELD  WEL- 
LINGTON COAL  from  your  dealer,  apply  to 

FRANK  BARNARD  &  CO., 

609  Battery  Street. 


t 


<tii_413  *_41B  JSANSQMr*  S^SjE 
Importers  of  all  kinds  of  Paper 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

120  BEALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.       Telephone  308. 


Ladles  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  8,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco.) 


ZEATINE 

A  New  Cereal  Food  for 

BREAKFAST! 


It  is  one  of  the  Cheapest  Foods  that  can  be 
used  in  the  Family. 

It  (seen  res  Health  and  Strength  for  Old  and 

Young,   with    economy    and 

pleasure  In  eating. 

It  is  a  Twice -Cooked  Food,  ready 
for  immediate  nse. 

Prepared   for   thg   table   in 

FIVE     MINUTES. 

It  is  as  pure  as  crystals,  and  white  as  the 
falling  snow. 

It  is  put  up  in  packages  of  %%  pounds,  and 
for  sale  by  all  Grocers. 


JOHN  T.  CUTTING  &  CO., 

SOLE  AUENTS, 

83  and  25  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A  Profitable  Business  Easily  Learned 


GOLD,  SILVER,  AND  NICKEL  PLATING. 
D  TJ  T  P  L?  Cl  Q  J>  f\  IQ  order  to  meet  a  long-felt 
i  ft  I  \j  L  svOiUUi  want  for  a  convenient  and 
portable  PLATINU  APPARATUS,  with  which  any 
one  can  do  the  finest  Quality  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Nickel 
Plating,  on  Watches,  Chains,  Rings,  Knives,  Forks,  and 
Spoons,  I  have  made  the  above  low-priced  set,  consist- 
ing of  Tank  lined  with  Acid  proof  Cement,  Three  Cells  of 
Battery  that  will  deposit  3c  pennyweights  of  metal  a  day, 
Hanging  Bars.  Wire,  Gold  Solution,  one  quart  of  Silver 
Solution,  aud  half  a  gallon  of  Nickel.  Also,  a  box  of 
Bright  Lustre,  that  will  give  the  metal  the  bright  and  lus- 
trous appearence  of  finished  work.  Remember,  these  so- 
lutions are  not  exhausted,  but  will  plate  any  number  of 
articles  if  the  simple  book  of  instructions  is  followed. 
Any  one  can  do  it.  A  woman's  work.  For  fifty  cents 
extra  will  send  Six  Chains  or  Rings,  that  can  be  Gold 
Plated  and  sold  for  Two  Dollars  more  than  the  whole  out- 
fit costs.  Our  Book,  "  Gold  and  Silver  for  the  Peopie," 
which  offers  unrivaled  inducements  to  all,  sent  free.  If 
not  successful  can  be  returned  and  exchanged  for  more 
than  its  value.  Remember,  this  is  a  practical  outfit,  and  I 
will  warrant  it,  or  it  can  be  returned  at  my  expense.  Will 
be  sent  C  O  D.  if  desired,  upon  receipt  of  $1.50,  balance 
to  be  collected  when  delivered.  Next  size  outfit,  with 
Tank  12x10x6,  only  $5.00.  Try  it.  Profits  over  300  per 
cent.  Book  sent  Free.  Address  Frederick  Lowey,  # 
96  and  98  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Send  Po  tal  Card  for  Magic  Lantern  Catalogue.  It 
will  contain  an  offer  that  no  energetic  roan  will  refuse,  a 
plan  which  will  give  you  the  use  of  a  Lantern  for  the  win* 
ter,  with  very  little  cost.  From  $10  to  $35  can  be  realized 
from  a  sinele  Magic  Lantern  Exhibition.  Address  Fred- 
erick Lowey,  96  and  98  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.     P.  O.  Box  132a, 


Price  $25. 


Weight  170  (b%. 
Has  Jtf-incJi 
Steel  Teeth* 

Made  to  rotate  cither 
way.  Very  thorough 
in  its  work  and  don't 
injure  the  vines  c* 
trees.  Used  by  R.B. 
Blowers,  G.G.Briggs 
and  all  leading  vine- 
yard ists. 

THE  JACKSOH  TOTEYAED  HAEBOW. 

The  Best  Harrow  made  for  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

Address  KVlcox  JACKSON,  San  Francisco. 


JOHN    GASH, 
ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Call* 
fornia.    Take  elevator, 


GALVANIC. 

MRS.  DK.  BEIGHLE  has  removed  to  G18  EDDY 
STREET.    Galvanic  Healer— Natural  Battery. 

Diagnosis  without  questioning.     Hours,  i  to  4;  Ladies 
and  Children  only- 


JOHN  TAYLOR  4V  CO. 

114,  tl6,  118  Pine  si. 
ASSAYERS'     MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Suoplics.     Also.  Druggists'  Glassware. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,  made  of  ONYX,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and 
Headstones.         W.  II.  McCOKMK'K.  837  Market  St. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
'0:       TRY  IT!     >* 
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President  Cleveland  is  well  along  in  the  second  month 
of  his  administration;  the  Senate  has  adjourned,  the  heated 
term  will  soon  be  on  in  Washington,  and  now  in  a  few 
weeks  he  will  be  off  active  duty  on  his  summer  vacation. 
If  he  does  not  go  fishing  to  the  Adirondacks,  or  yachting 
on  a  vessel  of  war  with  the  new  presidential  flag  floating 
over  him,  or  to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  or  touring  among  agri- 
cultural fairs,  seeing  prize  oxen  and  pouring  speeches  down 


into  the  open  mouths  of  country  bumpkins,  he  will  seek 
some  quiet  retreat  where  the  politicians  and  office-seekers 
can  not,  and  dare  not,  follow  him.  When  he  comes  back, 
and  Congress  convenes  again,  he  will  have  become  so  well 
informed  concerning  the  mob  of  selfish  leaders  who  in- 
vaded him  at  the  opening  of  his  term  and  besieged  him  at 
the  White  House  that  he  will  look  upon  them  with  con- 
tempt and  indifference.  He  can  plead  his  pressing  duties 
during  the  session  of  Congress,  and  he  can  defend  himself 
from  rewarding  his  partisans  by  suggesting  the  inability  of 
confirmation  by  a  Republican  Senate.  Thus  the  twenty- 
four  years  of  Democratic  party  interregnum  will  have 
passed  and  a  Democratic  administration  under  civil  serv- 
ice rules  inaugurated,  and  the  South  returned  to  her  alle- 
giance, and  all  our  Republican  prophecies  of  "  evils  to 
result "  will  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  false.  It  is 
painful  for  us  to  confess  this,  but  we  are  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  the  political  situation  of  to-day,  under  Cleveland, 
is  much  more  hopeful  and  promising  than  it  was  four  years 
ago  to-day  under  Garfield :  The  Senate  had  not  adjourned; 
Robertson's  nomination  was  pending;  William  E.  Chan- 
dler's, for  Solicitor-General,  was  pending;  ConkUng  was 
swelling  with  indignation — he  burst  in  May;  the  faction 
fight  in  the  Republican  ranks  was  disgusting  and  bitter; 
the  Chili-Peru  quarrel  gave  unpleasant  disclosures  con- 
cerning the  weakness  and  irresolution  of  our  foreign  policy; 
Garfield  was  soon  after  i.ssassinated  and  dead,  and  Arthu. 
succeeded.  It  was  a  turbulent,  perilous,  and  unpromising 
opening  of  an  administration.  The  present  is  in  pleasing 
contrast  with  it,  and  we  are  not  sufficiently  partisan  not  to 
admit,  and  to  congratulate  the  country  on  the  fact,  that  the 
administration  of  Cleveland  promises  to  give  us  civil  serv- 
ice reform.  The  treatment  of  our  California  Democrats  is 
to  be  accepted  as  an  indication  of  policy — even  as  a  straw 
to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind.  We  hail  it  as  the  omen 
of  an  era  of  good  sense.  That  the  President,  in  time,  will 
allow  Republicans  to  retire  and  respectable  Democrats  to 
take  their  places,  we  expect;  that  he  has  not  given  way  to 
the  hungry  horde  of  impecunious  partisans  who  had  the 
bad  taste  to  precipitate  themselves  upon  Washington,  and 
besiege  the  White  House  and  clamor  for  rewards  they  did 
not  deserve,  will  please  every  unselfish  non-ofiice-seeking 
gentleman  in  California.  If  the  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland 
has  the  courage  and  firmness  to  conduct  his  administration 
under  the  rules  of  civil  service  reform,  he  will  have  ac- 
complished for  himself  a  reputation  which  will  give  him 
greater  and  more  lasting  glory  than  has  been  achieved  in 
the  field  of  war,  or  than  can  be  accomplished  in  that  of 
foreign  diplomacy.  Lincoln  has  been  embalmed  in  the 
memory  of  the  American  people,  there  to  remain  as  the 
embodiment  of  everything  that  is  great  and  good.  His 
name  has  become  immortal.  The  recollection  of  Grant's 
military  achievements  will  long  remain,  and  his  name  will 
be  preserved  in  history  as  the  great  and  successful  gen- 
eral .who  made  Lincoln's  proclamation  of  emancipation 
possible  and  the  determination  to  preserve  the  American 
Union  a  success.  It  is  reserved  to  Cleveland  to  inaugu- 
rate a  policy  for  the  conduct  of  our  public  affairs  that  is 
next  in  importance  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  life  of  the  nation;  a  policy  that,  hav- 
ing stamped  itself  upon  the  country,  will  forever  contribute 
to  preserve  the  National  Union  and  to  protect  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  If  the  President  could,  as  did  the  Caliph 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  in  the  city  of  Bagdad,  disguise  him- 
self and  mingle  with  his  people  and  listen  to  their  com- 
ments, he  would  find  how  utterly  contemptible  are  the 
opinions  of  that  class  of  people  who  style  themselves  pol- 
iticians; how  small  and  mean  a  part  they  play  in  public 
affairs,  and  how  little  they  really  accomplish  in  forming  or 
directing  public  opinion.  They  are  a  meddlesome,  push- 
ing, noisy,  clamorous  set  of  small  men,  with  small  minds 
and  small  ambitions,  who  have  nothing  else  to  do.  In 
California  there  are  ever  so  many  thousands  of  intelligent, 
active-brained,  industrious  men  occupied  about  their  own 
affairs,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  or  by  accident,  or 
because  their  fathers  were,  are  or  think  themselves  Dem- 
ocrats. There  is  another  and  more  numerous  class  of  un- 
thinking, easy-going  folk,  drifting  along  down  the  stream 
of  life  with  jiron  pots,  and  earthen  jars,  and  apples,  and 


things,  not  caring  much  what  becomes  of  them  so  long  as 
they  are  permitted  to  drift,  who,  also,  in  some  way  think 
themselves  Democrats.  The  first  are  too  busy  and  the 
last  too  brainless  to  devote  themselves  to  public  morals, 
and  this  lets  in  a  middle  class  of  shrewd,  nimble-minded, 
active  politicians,  who  arrange  and  manipulate  party  af- 
fairs; they  make  speeches,  form  clubs,  arrange  campaigns, 
organize  nominating  conventions,  choose  candidates  for 
election,  distribute  patronage,  divide  spoils,  and  take  the 
general  direction  and  control  of  the  detail  of  politics. 
When  a  man  like  Cleveland  becomes  President,  they 
think  they  helped  to  elect  him,  but  they  did  not;  it  was 
a  power  lying  behind  and  beyond  these  small  cattle 
that  directed  his  nomination  and  election;  it  was  an  intel- 
ligent public  opinion,  voiced  by  the  press,  that  found  ex- 
pression in  a  nomination  and  an  election.  Municipal 
officers  are  in  this  way  sometimes  chosen,  and  often- 
times in  defiance  of  the  public  wish.  And  what  Dem- 
ocrat in  California  can  claim  that  in  any  appreciable 
manner  he  contributed  to  the  election  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land, or  in  any  sense  aided  in  his  elevation  to  the  Presi- 
dential office  ?  And  yet,  with  assurance  and  cheek,  they 
rush  on  to  the  capital,  carrying  with  them  their  nasty  little 
quarrels  and  contemptible  jealousies,  expose  their  scan- 
dals to  the  public,  and  expect  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet  in  their  personal  and  selfish 
scramble  for  office.  Just  to  the  extent  that  the  President 
and  his  advisers  will  ignore  and  neglect  these  people,  will 
he  and  they  elevate  themselves  in  the  good  opinion  of  men 
whose  good  opinion  is  worth  having.  In  this  attitude  the 
new  administration  stands  to-day,  and  it  looks  as  though 
the  common-sense  rules  of  civil  service  reform  were  to  find 
practical  application  in  the  choice  of  candidates  for  office. 
It  looks  as  though  appointments  were  to  be  made  from  the 
ranks  for  merit ;  that  new  officials  were  to  be  chosen  for 
qualifications  and  fitness;  that  the  spoils  doctrine  was  to 
be  ignored.  We  say  "  it  looks  so."  The  administration 
is  young,  and  perhaps  the  President  may  not  have  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  or  the  nerve  to  carry  out  his 
programme  as  at  present  indicated.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  a  great  career  and  a  great  name,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  President  Cleveland  may  have  the 
sense  to  seize  the  opportunity  and  achieve  the  honor. 


Mr.  Finnerty,  the  Irish  editor  of  the  Irish  Citizen,  the 
Irish  weekly  paper  printed  at  Chicago,  and  formerly  Dem- 
ocratic member  of  Congress,  ran  on  the  Republican  ticket 
for  Treasurer  of  Chicago,  and  was  defeated.  We  are  glad 
of  this.  We  have  no  confidence  in  a  man  who  changes 
his  politics  or  his  religion.  A  very  good  man  and  good 
citizen  may  have  neither;  but  when  a  Catholic  turns  Prot- 
estant, or  a  Protestant  becomes  a  Romanist,  or  a  Jew  is 
"  converted,"  we  are  suspicious  of  something  wrong.  We 
feel  the  same  way  toward  a  Southern  man  who  was  not  a 
rebel  during  the  war;  and  if  there  is  anything  we  despise, 
and  abominate,  and  utterly  detest  on  this  earth,  it  is  a 
Northern  copperhead.  A  Catholic  Irishman  ought  to  be 
Democrat,  and  it  is  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  us  when 
we  find  they  are  disposed  to  join  the  Republican  party.  It 
makes  us  feel  uncomfortable,  and  we  can  not  help  wishing 
they  would  go  back  where  they  belong.  We  know  we 
have  grumbled  because  they  are  all  Democrats;  we  have 
upbraided  them  foyit,  and  said  they  ought  to  divide  in  po- 
litical opinions,  and  charged  it  upon  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  priests,  that  they  did  not.  All  the  same,  we  are 
sorry  that  they  voted  for  Blaine.  It  makes  us  suspect  and 
distrust  him,  and  in  doing  so  we  may  be  doing  Mr.  Blaine 
a  great  wrong.  But  all  the  same  we  would  rather  be  in  a 
minority  with  Americans  than  in  a  majority  with  Catholic 
Irish.  We  wish  we  could  keep  them  out  of  the  country 
altogether;  but  as  we  can't,  we  intend  to  do  all  we  can  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  party.  There  is  a  small  number  of 
intelligent  ones  who  have  been  Republicans  since  the 
party  was  first  organized.  They  came  in  from  principle. 
These  we  would  retain. 


The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Albert  Sutliffe,  dispatched 
by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  to  the  scene  of  war  be- 
tween the'French  and  Chinese  in  Tonquin,  becomes  more 


readable  as  he  becomes  more  accustomed  to  the  country 
in  which  he  is  writing.  We  were  at  first  disposed  to  think 
that  he  would  lack  the  energy  to  push  himself  near 
enough  to  the  centre  of  operations  to  become  a  first-class 
war  correspondent.  His  letter  of  March  ist  from  Phu- 
Dou-an,  in  Tonquin,  is  an  interesting  one.  Having  ob- 
tained consent  of  General  Briere  de  l'lsle  to  follow  the 
column,  we  find  him  on  the  field  of  Hoa  Moc  in  camp 
with  the  French  staff,  describing  from  actual  inspection 
the  advancing  French  army,  and  its  attack  upon  and  vic- 
tory over  the  Black  Flags  strongly  intrenched  in  forts,  and 
these  forts  indicating  that  they  were  constructed  under 
the  advice  of  European  engineers.  This  speaks  well  for 
the  enterprise  of  the  Chronicle,  and  ought  to  be  recognized 
and  acknowledged,  as  Mr.  Sutliffe  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
correspondent  of  an  American  journal  who  has  had  the 
nerve  to  press  himself  forward  to  the  theatre  of  military 
action  in  Tonquin.  How  the  Chronicle's  war  correspond- 
ent pushed  himself  to  the  front,  and  how  he  placed  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag,  is  well  told. 
This  is  how  he  navigated  the  River  Claire  in  a  small  boat, 
twenty-five  feet  long,  roofed  with  bamboo,  with  a  crew  of 
"captain,  mate,  and  one  sailor";  the  captain  "old,  thin, 
faded,  wrinkled,  and  fatuously  addicted  to  the  opium- 
habit";  his  opium  stores  held  the  same  relation  to  his 
rice  as  did  Falstaff  's  sack  to  his  pennyworth  of  bread,  or 
a  prospector's  outfit  of  whisky  to  his  hard-tack  and  bacon : 

The  fitting  up  of  the  boat,  which  I  christened  the  Arthur,  after 
the  retiring  President,  was  sufficiently  simple.  There  was  a  mat 
upon  the  floor,  another  to  separate  my  quarters  from  that  of  the 
crew.  My  batterie  de  cuisine  comprised  a  little  kerosene  stove,  an 
earthen  furnace  costing  six  cents,  several  earthen  stew-pans  cost- 
ing three  or  four  cents  each,  a  tea-pot,  and  two  metal  stew-pans. 
For  my  bed  I  had  purchased  two  or  three  of  the  cotton  coverlets 
common  in  the  country.  My  provisions  were  principally  canned, 
though  a  few  eggs  and  vegetables  could  be  occasionally  purchased 
of  the  natives;  my  pantry,  one  or  two  boxes  that  had  been  used 
for  merchandise  of  some  kind;  mydining-table,  before  which  I  sat 
cross-legged,  a  case  which  had  done  duty  in  bringing  some  kind 
of  bad  liquor  from  France  to  Tonquin.  At  night  1  was  able  to 
wriggle  myself  in  serpentine  fashion  out  of  the  more  superfluous 
part  of  my  clothing.  In  the  morning  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  on 
the  forward  deck  to  dress,  at  the  peril  of  falling  into  the  Red 
River,  or  the  River  Claire,  and  being  swept  down  into  the  Gulf  of 
Tonquin,  along  with  the  headless  bodies  of  Anamese,  or  of  French 
soldiers,  which  were  often  seen  floating  past. 

Mr.  Sutliffe  was  afterward  given  a  tow  by  the  French 
general,  and  allowed  to  attach  his  sampan  to  one  of  the 
French  steam  flotilla. 

Finding  [says  Mr.  Sutliffe]  that  an  American  flag  was  necessary 
to  complete  my  equipment,  I  had  purchased  the  materials  at  Ha- 
noi, but  had  feared  to  entrust  so  delicate  a  task  to  the  unskilled 
hands  of  an  Anamese  tailor.  I  began  its  fabrication  on  the  river, 
preparing  the  stripes,  making  a  pattern  for  the  stars,  and  com- 
menced the  putting  together  of  the  pieces.  Under  the  circum- 
stances only  thirteen  stars  were  to  be  thought  of,  but  even  under 
this  restriction  the  work  proceeded  slowly.  Fortunately,  more 
able  and  intelligent  assistance  was  at  hand  in  the  person  of  a  sailor 
on  the  Arquebuse  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  needle,  who  neatly 
arranged  the  stripes,  and  cut  and  fitted  the  stars  with  as  much 
care  and  interest  as  if  he  had  been  working  on  his  own  tri-color. 
The  flag,  when  finished,  was  attached  to  a  bamboo  pole,  hoisted 
over  the  boat,  and  carried  up  the  River  Claire  to  the  highest  point 
ever  visited  by  the  French.  It  was  the  first  American  flag  ever 
seen  in  Tonquin,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  two  or  three 
American  merchant  ships  which  have  been  at  Haiphong— beyond 
which  place,  I  may  add,  no  correspondent  of  an  American  journal 
has  ever  before  penetrated. 

He  describes  notable  trees  along  the  river  banks — the 
banyan,  with  innumerable  trunks  and  wide-spreading  green 
and  massive  foliage;  and  great  sycamores,  temples  for  the 
Buddhist  worship.  All  the  Tonquin  rivers  are  provided 
with  tow-paths,  the  boats  are  drawn  by  coolies,  the  tow- 
line  is  of  rattan,  attached  to  the  top  of  the  mast.  French 
munitions  of  war  have  been  propelled  over  shallow  but 
swift  rapids  in  fleets  of  junks,  under  the  escort  of  soldiers. 
The  same  fleet  that  passed  up  the  Claire  with  material  of 
war  was  on  its  return  laden  with  wounded  soldiers.  How 
he  was  once  compelled  to  turn  his  boat  down  stream,  and 
pass  a  pirate  village  in  the  night  time,  is  graphically  de- 
scribed : 

The  night  was  cloudy,  like  all  the  nights  at  this  season.  Though 
I  have  been  more  than  a  month  in  Tonquin,  1  have  not  yet  seen 
either  sun,  moon,  or  star.  We  went  on  for  several  hours  in  this 
lonely  fashion,  now  and  then  passing  rapids  up  which  we  could 
scarcely  pull  the  boat,  the  men  tired  and  frightened,  and  only  urged 
forward  by  threats  or  actual  punishment.  At  such  a  time  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  that  some  sort  of  companionship  would  have 
been  agreeable.  There  may  have  been  little  danger,  but  to  sit  on 
a  starless  night  on  a  Tonquin  river  on  the  roof  of  a  bamboo  boat, 
hugging  a  Winchester  rifle,  the  men  about  you  speaking  in  whis- 

gers,  hearing  only  the  hooting  of  owls  or  the  cries  of  the  wild 
easts  in  the  thickets,  which  merely  serve  to  make  the  stillness  more 
oppressive,  and  listening  constantly  for  the  dipping  of  hostile  oars, 
gives  at  least  a  feeling  of  intense  isolation.  There  was  enough, 
However,  that  was  romantic  and  interesting  to  make  the  nightoth- 
erwise  memorable.  I  remarked  especially  the  forms  which  the 
trees  assumed  as  they  stood  strongly  outlined  against  the  sky.  The 
flora  of  Tonquin  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty  even  in  the  prosaic 
daylight.  The  bamboos  are  the  most  graceful  I  have  ever  seen. 
As  I  saw  them  at  night,  they  had  all  the  beauty  of  day,  with  an 
added  mystery.  There  was  not  an  imaginable  shape  or  outline, 
grotesque,  fantastic,  or  lovely,  which  was  not  to  be  seen  among 
them,  with  the  variety  given  by  palms,  banyans,  cottonwoods, 
trailing  vines,  and  trees  ofthese  luxuriant  forests  with  whose  names 
I  am  not  familiar.  There  was  every  conceivable  shape  of  bird  and 
bird  plumage,  these  being  chiefly  made  by  the  drooping  tops  of  the 
clumps  of  Bamboo — heads  of  ostriches,  egrets,  parrots,  and  paro- 
quets; tails  of  birds-of-paradise,  lyre-birds,  and  peacocks,  and  all 
of  these  in  attitudes  remarkably  spirited  and  life-like.  The  like- 
nesses of  wild  animals  were  no  less  striking.  There  were  elephants, 
lions,  tiger*,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  forest  and  jungle,  mingled  with 
smaller  animals  like  hares  and  foxes.  The  forms  of  dragons,  and 
those  singularly  fantastic  and  grotesque  figments  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  antiquity,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  found  at  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  in  Egypt,  and  in  India,  were  all  clearly  outlined.  No 
Dutch  painter  could  have  conceived  homely  and  rustic  ideals  half 
so  droll  as  some  of  those  which  were  so  legibly  drawn  on  this  low- 
ering sky,  behind  whose  clouds  there  was  a  faint  suspicion  that  a 
moon  was  lurking.    The  larger  trees  took  the  shape  of  towns,  cit- 


adels, and  castles,  and  as  they  were  often  repeated  in  the  water, 
they  seemed  to  have  a  solidity  and  permanence  far  surpassing  that 
of  the  real  objects  whose  figures  they  had  so  literally  but  so  unjus- 
tifiably assumed. 

To  those  who  think  the  French  invasion  will  not  carry 

benefits  to  the  native  population,  the  following  incident 

told  by  Mr.  Sutliffe  may  prove  suggestive : 

The  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  Black  Flags  was  becoming 
more  evident  in  the  absence  of  people  from  the  fishing  villages  ana 
the  towns  along  the  banks,  the  slight  appearance  of  cultivation, 
and  the  ruined  houses.  The  tale  that  Phu-Dou-an  has  to  tell  is  a 
sad  one.  The  mandarin  says  that  a  year  ago  it  had  a  population 
of  seven  thousand.  Now  it  has  no  more  than  two  thousand.  Four 
thousand,  he  estimates,  have  been  killed  by  the  Black  Flags  simply 
because  the  villagers  refused  to  comply  wilh  their  wishes,  and  a 
thousand  more,  at  least,  who  sought  refuge  in  the  forests,  have 
been  devoured  by  tigers.  Thousands  more  have  met  a  similar  fate 
in  neighboring  villages. 

The  battle  of  Hoa  Moc  is  not  vigorously  or  picturesquely 
described,  as  the  correspondent  has  denied  himself  the 
privilege  of  drawing  upon  his  imagination  for  his  facts,  and, 
with  commendable  self-abnegation  so  unusual  to  war 
correspondents,  has  not  made  himself  the  hero  of  the  bat- 
tle. The  action  is  seemingly  described  with  accuracy  and 
truthfulness,  and  interesting  incidents  are  simply  narrated. 
The  French  troops  bore  themselves  bravely,  achieved  a 
victory,  and  took  the  fortified  positions  assailed  by  them 
with  great  gallantry.  The  surgeons  are  described  as  en- 
ergetic and  full  of  sympathy  for  the  wounded,  oftentimes 
themselves  under  fire.  Dynamite  was  used.  No  quarter 
was  asked  or  given.  The  dead  of  the  French  were  be- 
headed so  that  they  might  be  unable  to  appear  in  the  dress 
parade  of  the  resurrection.  Chinese  dead  were  beheaded 
in  revenge.  The  battle  of  Hoa  Moc  was  obstinate  and 
severe;  the  dead  and  wounded  of  the  French  estimated  at 
four  hundred,  with  constant  fighting  or  skirmishing  for 
six  or  seven  days,  until  the  capture  of  Tuyan  Quan — a  town 
once  of  several  thousand  inhabitants,  now  in  ruins  from 
the  depredations  of  the  Black  Flags,  but  deemed  a  place 
of  strategic  importance.  This  place  was  occupied  by  a 
garrison  of  three  hundreed  and  eighty-four  French  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Anamese  soldiers,  commanded  by 
Captain  Domine,  and  obstinately  defended  from  the  20th 
of  January  till  relieved  by  General  de  l'lsle,  on  the  3d  of 
March.  The  Black  Flags  are  described  as  brave  and  dar- 
ing soldiers,  well  armed,  and,  in  the  siege,  understanding 
the  modes  of  mining,  and  with  great  skill  loading  and 
exploding  mines  in  approaching  the  point  of  assault, 
indicating  the  presence  of  skilled  European  engineers  with 
the  Black  Flags  and  Chinese  forces.  The  narrative  of  Mr. 
Sutliffe  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  readable,  and  indi- 
cates a  commendable  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Chroni- 
cle in  sending  him  to  the  scene  of  this  distant  and  impor- 
tant conflict.  It  affords  the  Argonaut  the  greater  pleasure 
in  recognizing  the  Chronicle's  enterprise  because  we  know 
that  not  a  daily  in  San  Francisco  will  ever  admit  that  the 
Chroniclehas  had  a  special  war  correspondent  in  Tonquin, 
and  because  we  know  that  if  the  Argonaut  could  secure 
by  its  exertion  an  immediate  millennium ,  there  is  not  a  daily 
journal  in  San  Francisco,  Chronicle  included,  whose  pro- 
prietor or  editor  would  consent  to  go  to  a  heaven  of  our 
procurement.  We  are  such  a  narrow-minded  set  of  jealous 
fools — all  but  the  Argonaut. 


The  San  Franciscan  has,  we  believe,  designated  two 
places  that  ought  to  be  immediately  investigated  by  the 
Grand  Jury;  one  is  the  St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Asy; 
lum  for  children,  and  the  other  is  the  Foundling  and  Ly- 
ing-in Asylum,  under  the  management  of  that  curious  old 
gentleman  with  the  comical  cap,  known  as  Dr.  Hardy. 
The  journal  in  question  makes — and,  we  presume,  with 
authority — the  very  startling  announcement  that  of  the 
children  taken  to  these  institutions  "  ninety  per  cent,  die" 
and  by  implication,  if  not  directly,  that  their  deaths  are 
caused  by  deliberate  neglect  arising  from  an  indifference 
that  is  little  less  morally  criminal  than  "murder";  that 
Dr.  Hardy's  institution  is  not  charitable,  but  a  money- 
making  industry,  in  which  infant  lives  are  deliberately  sac- 
rificed by  neglect,  starvation,  and  want  of  attendance,  al- 
though twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  month  are  allowed 
for  the  support  of  infants  until  they  are  eighteen  months 
old.  The  charge  is  direct  and  explicit— viz.,  that  "  infant 
children  are  stunted,  starved,  and  permitted  to  die  for  want 
of  proper  food" ;  that  "  fresh  new  milk — in  sufficient  quan- 
tity— is  denied  them  ";  that  "  sugar  is  withheld  for  the  sake 
of  economy  " ;  that  ' '  tasteless  porridge  of  rice  is  the  staple 
food  ";  that  "  paregoric  is  used  with  fatal  and  deadly  effect, 
and  that,  "  as  a  consequence,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  little 
foundlings  die  ";  that  Hardy  nipped  a  five-thousand-dollar 
bequest  from  the  Michael  Reese  estate  that  was  intended 
for  another  institution.  The  direct  charge  made  against 
Dr.  Hardy  by  this  respectable  journal  is  that  Dr.  Hardy, 
under  the  false  pretense  of  a  charitable  purpose,  is  pur- 
posely and  deliberately  destroying  the  lives  of  foundlings 
by  neglect  and  starvation,  permitting  them  to  die  for  want 
of  attention  and  nourishment,  for  money.  Now,  if  this  is 
true,  Dr.  Hardy  ought  to  be  indicted  for  murder,  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death  upon  the  gallows.  If 
it  is  not  true,  his  institution  ought  1.0  be  investigated  and 
his  good  name  ought  to  be  vindicated.    Of  the  St.  Joseph's 


asylum  for  children  we  have  heard  the  most  painful  ac- 
counts, so  revolting,  so  minute  in  detail,  that  we  could  not 
disbelieve  them,  and  yet  because  we  could  not  prove  them 
we  dared  not  to  print  them.  We  shall  be  very  glad  if  we 
could  aid  to  expose  the  iniquity,  the  crime,  the  hypocrisy, 
the  mercenary  greed,  the  cruelty,  and  wrong  perpetrated 
in  any  institution,  public  or  private.  We  will  cheerfully 
assist  the  San  Franciscan,  or  any  person  or  journal,  in  this 
direction;  we  will  give  money  or  labor  to  ferret  out  and 
expose  the  iniquity  of  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew,  or  Infidel. 
If  Dr.  Hardy  and  the  St.  Joseph's  institution  do  not  invite 
and  challenge  investigation,  and  throw  open  their  past  to 
the  most  searching  inquiry,  we  shall  be  at  liberty  to  think 
that  within  their  walls  the  murderers  of  innocence  hide 
themselves.  The  specifications  and  charges  against  the 
curious  old  man  of  the  comical  hat  are  too  specific  to  be 
ignored.    We  await  his  explanation  in  great  impatience. 

English  "  consols  "  is  the  term  used  for  expressing  the 
consolidated  annuities  of  Great  Britain — in  other  words, 
the  national  debt.  In  March,  1884,  this  debt  amounted  to 
the  swelling  total  of  three  billions  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  millions  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars — expressed  in  figures,  $3,732,- 
rrg,82o — demanding  the  annual  interest  payment  of  a 
fraction  less  than  $ r4g,ooo,ooo.  The  British  ministry  do 
not  issue  and  sell  bonds  at  any  other  rate  of  interest  than 
three  per  cent.,  nor  for  any  fixed  time  of  payment.  They 
pay  for  all  they  borrow  the  sum  of  three  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, and  issue  an  obligation  to  pay  the  lender  a  certain 
amount  of  interest — which  is,  in  fact,  an  interminable 
debt.  There  have  been  times  when  the  government  has 
paid  the  lender  as  high  as  $1,774  for  a  $1,000  obligation, 
and  at  times  as  low  as  $993,  according  to  the  credit  which 
the  government  may  have  enjoyed  at  the  time.  The  debt 
of  England  has  not  been  so  great  at  any  previous  period  of 
its  history  but  once,  and  that  in  iSrs,  after  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  England's  debt  is  emphatically  a  war 
debt.  During  the  Spanish  war,  from  r739  to  t744,  the  in- 
crease was,  in  round  numbers,  30,000,000  pounds  sterling. 
The  increase  during  the  seven  years'  war,  from  r7s6  to  1762, 
was  52,2rg,9i2  pounds  sterling.  The  American  war  in- 
creased England's  debt  in  less  than  eight  years  104,681,218 
pounds.  The  French  wars,  lasting  nine  years,  from  1793 
to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  increased  the  debt  289,778,574 
pounds.  From  r8o2  to  1815,  the  period  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  the  debt  increased  337,783,837  pounds,  and  at  this 
time  was  estimated  at  over  four  and  a  half  billions  of  dol- 
lars. From  1815  to  1855  was  a  time  of  peace,  during 
which  the  debt  decreased  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of 
pounds.  Two  years  of  Russian  war — 1855-7 — there  was 
added  to  the  debt  over  ^30,000,000.  From  1857  to  r884 
again  the  debt  decreased  .£93,494,479.  During  the  last 
year  the  debt  has  considerably  increased,  and,  in  view  of 
the  existing  war  in  Egypt  and  the  pending  complications 
with  Russia,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  demanded  a  credit  of 
£20,000,000.  In  view  of  the  serious  war  now  threatened 
with  the  great  northern  power,  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
consols  should  decline.  It  is  not  impossible  that  England 
is  again  entering  upon  a  contest  that  shall  strain  to  the  ut- 
most her  great  capacities,  and  to  the  utmost  her  unlimit- 
ed national  credit.  It  is  quite  within  the  compass  of  pos- 
sible events  that  England  is  upon  the  eve  of  a  conflict  not 
less  momentous  than  the  struggle  she  had  with  the  French 
under  the  lead  of  the  great  Napoleon.  Then  England 
found  herself  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  alliance  that 
brought  almost  the  entire  power  of  Europe  against  the 
Corsican  monster,  and  demanded  the  output  of  all  Eu- 
rope's military  strength  to  subdue  and  conquer  him.  Now 
England  encounters  a  power  as  formidable  as'  that  of 
France,  incited  to  foreign  wars  by  domestic  dissensions 
not  unlike  those  which  disturbed  France  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  with  a  pressing 
necessity  to  fight  her  way  through  the  Bosporus  to  a  south- 
ern and  commercial  connection  with  the  outer  world — a 
people  more  numerous,  not  less  warlike,  than  were  the 
French.  England  enters  this  conflict  single-handed  and 
alone;  not  only  unsupported  by  allies,  but  with  the  gen- 
eral current  of  the  world's  sympathy  running  against  her 
for  her  insolent,  and  arrogant,  and  aggressive  intermeddle- 
someness  with  the  political  affairs  of  other  countries,  so 
offensively  exhibited  whenever  and  wherever  the  opportu- 
nity has  been  presented  for  the  last  half-century.  Russia, 
in  point  of  soldiers,  ships,  and  credit,  is  splendidly  equipped 
for  a  long  and  determined  conflict,  and  if  by  the  common 
consent  of  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  Italy  these  gi- 
gantic powers  shall  be  allowed  to  begin  and  continue  in  a 
great  war  until  ultimate  victory  shall  decide  the  contest, 
there  is  no  estimating  the  debt  which  England  will  at  the 
end  of  that  contest  find  herself  liable  for.  An  additional 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  pounds  sterling  will  place 
England  in  the  financial  position  w  here  she  found  herself  at 
the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, representing  the  financial  credit  of  the  United  King- 
dom, was  compelled  to  suspend  specie  payment  for  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years,    That  England  will  be  driven 
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to  war  or  to  the  acceptance  of  humiliating  conditions  of 
peace,  we  regard  as  inevitable.  We  associate  with  England 
nothing  that  is  humiliating,  and  look  upon  it  as  altogether 
impossible  that  she  could  submit  to  any  terms  of  compro- 
mise or  adjustment  that  would  in  any  degree  compromise 
her  pride  or  her  historical  renown.  England  can  submit 
to  war,  to  defeat,  to  loss  of  empire,  to  national  debt,  to 
sacrifice  of  her  sons  in  battle,  but  she  can  not  submit  to 
any  humiliation  that  suggests  cowardice  or  an  unwillingness 
to  maintain  her  character  as  the  world's  first  and  greatest 
power.  She  can  not  refuse  to  give  battle  to  Russia  if  Rus- 
sia demands  it,  and  it  looks  just  at  present  as  though  noth- 
ing would  satisfy  the  Romanoff  but  war  with  England. 
The  outlook  is  a  cheerful  one  for  a  conflict  of  grand  pro- 
portions, and  one  which,  first  Turkey,  and  then  Austria 
and  Germany,  can  not  long  look  upon  as  mere  specta- 
tors, and  which  may  embroil  Europe  in  an  extended 
:  contest.  Recalling  the  attitude  of  England  during  our 
i  civil  war,  the  conduct  of  France  in  Mexico,  the  diplomacy 
of  Bismarck  and  his  colonial  policy,  and  the  general  ex- 
pression of  his  diplomacy  toward  the  United  States,  and 
remembering  that  we  owe  but  little  of  kindness  to  any  Eu- 
ropean state,  we  abide  our  souls  in  patience  and  await 

events. 

— • 

There  has  recently  occurred  an^  election  which  is  signif- 
icant of  the  popular  drift  in  the  direction  of  temperance 
reform.  For  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan, 
the  Prohibitionists  nominated  Judge  Cooley,  a  man  of  ex- 
treme temperance  views;  the  Democrats  nominated  Major 
Morse,  a  popular  Union  soldier,  who  openly  opposed 
sumptuary  laws,  and  advocated  the  liberty  to  deal  in  al- 
coholic liquors  as  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the 
citizen.  The  Republicans  indorsed  Judge  Cooley.  The 
consolidated  German  vote — all  that  part  of  it  which  looks 
upon  the  right  to  swill  lager-beer  as  the  highest  prerogative 
of  manhood — was  cast  for  Major  Morse,  and  the  result 
was  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  temperance  advo- 
cate. In  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
and,  indeed,  in  nearly  all  of  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  temperance  question  has  become  an  im- 
portant one.  The  Republican  party  will  be  compelled  to 
take  up  this  question,  or  it  will  be  destroyed.  So  far  as 
'  the  Argonaut  is  concerned,  it  advises  the  adoption  of  a 
■  reasonable  temperance  platform,  and  a  union  of  all  per- 
sons in  favor  of  regulating  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and 
then  throw  the  gauntlet  boldly  down  for  Democrats  and 
lager-drinking  Dutchmen  and  whisky-vending  Irishmen  to 
take  up.  Our  life  upon  the  issue  of  a  fair  fight  between 
native-born  Americans  and  intelligent  foreigners  on  one 
side,  and  Hibernians  and  lager-beerians  on  the  other. 
We  are  spoiling  for  that  kind  of  a  fight,  and  would  rather 
be  defeated  with  such  an  issue  than  to  have  the  Republi- 
can party  succeed  under  foreign  influence  and  with  the  aid 

of  foreign  votes. 

— ♦ — 

The  Irish  Nation,  of  New  York,  edited  by  John  Devoe, 
declares  itself  in  a  bad  financial  condition,  and  states  that 
unless  it  gets  immediate  aid  it  will  collapse,  and  go  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  im- 
pending disaster  may  not  be  stayed  or  arrested.  It  is  one 
of  those  papers  whose  only  fit  place  of  publication  is  Ire- 
land. It  is  not  American,  and  has  no  right  to  be  printed 
in  America;  and  the  sooner  it  is  suspended  the  better  it 
will  be. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Debris  Question. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Though  differing  with  me  in  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  you  have  paid  me  a  compliment,  before  this,  by 
printing  articles  from  my  pen  on  the  debris  question.  I  have  vis- 
ited my  former  home,  at  Dutch  Flat,  recently,  and  found  a  condi- 
tion of  things  most  interesting,  which  I  will  attempt  to  transcribe. 
Presuming  upon  your  former  courtesy,  I  hope  that  this  article  may 
also  be  published  in  the  Argonaut. 

The  affirmation  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  perpetual  injunction 
against  the  dumpage  of  gravel  and  sand,  or  silt,  into  any  ravine, 
canon,  or  river,  totally  prohibits  the  prosecution  of  hydraulic  min- 
ing, and  if  literally  enforced  the  decisions  are  specific  enough  to 
prohibit  every  method  of  mining. 

The  prosecution  was  directed  especially  against  hydraulic  min- 
ing, and  the  prosecutors,  with  much  vociferation,  have  declared 
they  would  stop  it  even  if  they  had  to  shoulder  their  muskets  for 
the  purpose.  But  what  has  resulted  from  the  great  war  of  words, 
plethora  of  printers'  ink,  and  display  of  legal  talent.  The  legal 
stoppage  of  hydraulic  mining  is  a  fact,  yet  the  actual  working  of 
the  mines  continues  with  but  little  abatement.  According  to  the 
law,  not  a  muddy  stream,  however  small,  can  soil  the  purity  of  our 
great  Sacramento  River.  Yet,  regardless  of  the  whole  power  of 
the  great  State  of  California,  backed  by  the  national  organized 
reserve  of  fifty  millions  of  people,  slickens  still  pours  into  the  Sac- 
ramento River  and  debouches  into  the  bay,  in  the  face  of  the 
farmers,  lawyers,  and  the  whole  world.  Such  an  astonishing  fact 
is  significant,  and  should  challenge  the  impartial  scrutiny  of  those 
who  desire  right  to  prevail.  If  the  rights  of  miners  are  so  self- 
,  evident  that  their  implacable  enemies— the  farmers  of  a  locality 
where  their  homes  and  improvements  have  been  destroyed,  and 
their  broad  acres  covered  by  debris— can  not  stop  them,  when  fully 
empowered  by  law  to  do  so,  then  is  it  not  time  to  stop  and  con- 
sider if  there  is  not  a  law  so  self-evident  that  it  is  higher  than  de- 
cisions of  courts  or  acts  of  legislatures? 

It  is  noteworthy,  and  corroborative  of  this  higher  law  that  while 
individual  mining  still  continues,  the  incorporated  hydraulic  min- 
ing companies  have  been  stopped  without  trouble,  and  all  that  is 
left  of  their  activity  is  concentrated  in  the  Miners'  Association 
who  have  vainly  tried  to  defeat  the  law  by  bribing  Legislatures  or 

substantially"  influencing  national  politics  to  authorize  the 
building  of  dams,  which,  if  successful,  would  secure  them  in  the 
monopoly  they  have  obtained  by  means  of  the  mining  patent  laws 

Before  attempting  to  account  for  this  apparent  anomaly,  a  cur- 


sory view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  hydraulic  mining  popula- 
tion and  work  will  illustrate  our  premises  when  the  argument  is 
understood. 

Dutch  Flat  was  one  of,  if  not  the  most,  prosperous  distinctively 
hydraulic  mining  towns.  The  mining  ground  was  not  completely 
monopolized  by  large  corporations,  as  in  most  other  hydraulic  cen- 
tres, yet  their  power  had  increased  until  it  predominated  even  there 
when  the  debris  suits  were  begun.  The  status  of  this  town  will  be 
a  fair  comparison  from  which  to  judge  the  whole.  There  are  more 
hydraulic  streams  playing  at  Dutch  Flat  to-day  than  have  been 
used  at  mining  in  a  number  of  years.  All  the  claims  are  worked 
by  individuals.  Every  mining  laborer  who  wants  work  is  em- 
ployed, and  at  better  wages  than  were  paid  by  the  corporations. 
No  Chinese  are  employed.  The  claims,  without  exception,  are 
paying  a  profit,  while  the  incorporations  invariably  ran  behind  up 
to  the  time  they  were  closed  down.  Business  men,  while  claiming 
that  they  are  doing  a  profitable  business,  are  dispirited,  almost 
comparable  to  a  man  standing  on  a  trap  with  a  rope  around  his 
neck,  for  they  hourly  expect  the  service  of  injunctions  on  the  min- 
ers, which  will  immediately  doom  them  to  bankruptcy  when  en- 
forced. Prnperty  valuations  are  accordingly  nominal,  or,  more 
correctly,  nil.  An  eight-thousand-dollar  house,  furnished,  is  rented 
for  five  dollars  per  month.  A  thirty-thousand-dollar  residence  is 
offered  for  sale  at  four  thousand  dollars,  and  no  buyer,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  could  be  sold  for  as  many  hundred. 

Vacant  business  houses  have  no  value  at  all.  The  large  popula- 
tion of  this  once  wealthy  town  has  dissipated,  till  none  but  labor- 
ers and  a  few  business  men  who  are  hanging  on  to  the  property 
they  had  accumulated  are  left.  All  the  enterprising  men  who  could 
leave  have  gone,  and  those  remaining  are  casting  longing  glances 
toward  a  more  stable  clime;  yet,  if  the  mining  ground  was  not 
held  out  of  production  by  speculators,  and  was  open  for  location,  it 
is  a  fact  no  man  can  successfully  deny,  and  every  intelligent  miner 
in  Dutch  Flat  knows  to  be  true,  there  would  be  a  wild  scramble 
for  claims,  and  as  much  energy  in  working  them  would  follow  as 
was  ever  known  in  the  palmiest  days  of  that  mining  district — in- 
junctions notwithstanding. 

To  make  this  assertion  clear,  we  have  but  to  reyiew  the  past 
history  of  mining  intelligently,  and  note  the  effect  of  monopoly 
and  special  legislation.  The  ancients'  (and  even  down  to  tfre  time 
when  monopoly  gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  affairs  of  State — a 
few  decades  ago)  gold  and  silver  mines  were  either  held  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Government  exclusively,  or  the  natural,  equal  right 
of  all  to  the  bounty  of  Nature  were  in  these,  her  richest  gifts, 
universally  maintained,  by  allowing  none  to  own,  except  for  use 
and  in  limited  quantities,  these  treasure-spot  specks  of  earth. 

This  most  just  principle  prevailed  in  California  during  its  mining 
prosperity,  and  under  its  benign  protection  the  great  wealth  given 
to  the  world  through  the  teeming  miners,  who  returned  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  profligate  with  their  wealth,  enhanced  the 
reputation  of  California  more  than  all  her  other  resources,  pre- 
eminent as  they  are.  Immediately  after  the  patent  laws  were  passed 
by  the  monopolists,  the  raining  ground  was  consolidated.  Whole 
mining  districts,  formerly  held  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
locaters,  were  incorporated  into  one  stock  company,  usually  a 
foreign  corporation.  Their  first  act  was  reduction  of  wages,  and 
continued  the  process  to  the  lowest  basis.  They  rapidly  replaced 
whites  with  Chinese,  till  in  some  camps  a  white  man  was  a  rarity 
Their  greed  and  tyranny  brought  reproach  upon  the  industry,  and 
when  the  farmer  brought  the  injunction  suits  against  mining,  they 
had  no  friends  among  the  people.  They  organized  an  association, 
called  it  the  Miners'  Association,  but  allowed  none  but  monopo- 
lists with  approved  credentials  to  belong  to  it.  They  pursued  the 
favorite  tactics  of  their  cloth,  seeking  through  hired  talent  and 
bribery  to-  secure  what  their  patent  did  not  give  them — i.  e.,  the 
rights  which  the  individual  possessed,  but  which  not  even  the  Gov- 
ernment can  transfer.  This  right  of  all  to  mining  land  is  the 
higher  law  which  no  court  or  legislature,  however  corrupt  or  sub- 
servient, can  change  any  more  than  they  can  change  any  law  of 
nature. 

The  right  to  mine  is  a  fact  as  much  as  the  right  to  farm,  and  is 
as  necessary  for  man's  progression  and  civilization,  the  one  as  the 
other.  Protection  to  other  industries,  as  complete  as  possible, 
must  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  injuring  party;  but  mining 
can  not  be  stopped,  and  never  will,  so  long  as  the  sun  shines.  The 
monopolists,  however,  can  and  have  been  stopped,  and  will  never 
be  allowed  to  again  enjoy  the  exclusive  right  to  the  treasures  stored 
by  the  Almighty  in  the  earth. 

If  the  mining  population  could  be  aroused  to  once  more  exercise 
their  old,  free  spirit,  so  correctly  described  by  Mr.  Shinn,  in  his 
"  Mining  Camps,"  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  ability  to  handle,  and 
settle  finally,  this  vexed  question. 

The  abolishment  of  patents  to  mineral  lands,  the  passage  of  laws 
limiting  the  size  of  claims  to  a  certain  extent,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  mineral  deposit,  and  requiring  active  work  to  be  done 
as  the  essential  to  title,  would  restore  life  to  the  paralyzed  indus- 
try. The  wonderful  administrative  ability  formerly  shown  by 
miners  in  dire  emergencies  would  again  assert  itself.  Who  can 
doubt  they  would  make  short  work  in  adopting  means  to  silence 
objection  to  the  exercise  of  their  rights?  E.  L.  McClure. 

San  Francisco,  April  20,  1885.   ' 


Mr.  Stockton's  Eyes. 

The  Century  Co.,  33  East  17TH  Street,  N.  Y., ) 
St.  Nicholas  Editorial  Rooms,  April  16,  1SS5.     5 

Editors  Argonaut:  If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  will  you 
kindly  correct  a  statement  that  appeared  in  your  issue  of  April 
4th.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  Frank  R.Stockton,  the  well-known 
writer,  is  "stone  blind  and  well-advanced  in  years."  Well-ad- 
vanced in  years  he  may  be,  for  though  he  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  his 
prosperous  course  has  never  once  halted  or  gone  backward;  but 
stone-blind  he  certainly  is  not,  nor  is  he  likely  ever  to  become  so. 
A  brighter,  keener-sighted  pair  of  eyes  than  his  it  would  be  hard 
to  find,  as  his  hosts  of  friends  can  affirm. 

The  Argonaut  is  no  stranger  to  us  here  in  the  East,  and  it  so  sel- 
dom makes  mistakes  that  the  present  error  is  all  the  more  serious. 
Yours  respectfully,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

[The  statement  in  question  was  taken  from  the  "personal"  col- 
umn of  a  New  York  daily — we  think  the  Morning  Journal.  We 
are  sorry  that  it  was  made,  but  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Stocklon  re- 
tains the  keenness  of  his  eyes,  and  hope  that  he  may  for  many  years 
to  come.— Eds.] 

Bootmakers  certainly  show  an  extraordinary  gallantry 
when  they  number  the  foot-gear  of  their  feminine  patrons, 
especially  those  who  are  starry  ornaments  to  the  stage. 
Here  is  Mrs.  Langtry,  who  wears  a  No.  3^  boot  accord- 
ing to  hers,  when  every  pair  of  eyes  sees  for  themselves 
that  her  pedal  extremities  are  "  English  and  awful ! "  No. 
5  is  more  like  the  figure  on  the  beauty's  last,  and  yet  no 
one  ought  to  grudge  her  the  extra  sizes,  because  it  would 
be  a  little  too  much  if  she  had  small  feet  with  so  many  per- 
sonal graces  of  face  and  figure.  Then  Mrs.  George  Knight 
claims  to  wear  a  No.  r,  and  Ellen  Terry  a  No.  3 — both 
agreeable  bootmaker  fictions  that  harm  nobody  but  the 
wearers  thereof.  Truly  the  modern  St.  Crispin  ought  to 
be  knighted. 

Vienna  has  had  a  "  Beggars'  Ball."  The  guests  were 
got  up  as  thieves  and  rascals  of  the  lowest  type,  pickpock- 
ets, coiners,  defaulting  cashiers,  armed  burglars,  etc.,  the 
ladies  wearing  costumes  of  petroleuses,  chiffonieres,  and 
the  like.  Prizes  were  distributed  for  the  best  dressed  and 
sustained  characters,  and  the  first  medal  was  won  by  a 
"  Madame  Clovis  Hugues,"  whose  toilet  bristled  with  tiny 
revolvers. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 


"  When  a  woman,"  says  Balzac,  "  is  no  longer  jealous  of 
her  husband,  the  end  has  come.    She  no  longer  loves  him." 


A  "  monster  in  human  form  "  says  that  the  only  time  a 
woman  does  not  exaggerate  is  when  she  is  talking  of  her 
own  age. 

A  Chicago  husband,  in  filing  a  bill  for  divorce,  men- 
tioned as  one  of  his  grievances  the  fact  that  his  wife  was 
accustomed  to  pray  aloud  for  an  hour  before  retiring,  enu- 
merating her  husband's  sins  in  detail. 


A  rich  citizen  of  Lemberg,  noted  for  his  gallantry,  died 
recently,  and  left  by  his  will  fifteen  hundred  florins  to  the 
handsomest  woman  in  the  town.  The  will  says  that  the 
judges  ot  the  fair  contestants  must  ignore  the  question  of 
morality  in  rendering  their  decision. 


According  to  a  foreign  statistician,  the  chances  that  a 
woman  will  marry  before  she  is  twenty  years  old  are  14J4 
in  100;  when  she  is  twenty  to  twenty-four  years  old,  her 
chances  are  52  in  100;  when  she  is  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years  old,  her  chances  are  r8  in  100;  when  she  is  thirty  to 
thirty-five  years  old,  her  chances  are  6*/i  in  100,  and  then 
decline  with  every  five  years  to  354,  2>  72-,lA,  and  %  in  100. 


Wedlock  took  an  odd  aspect,  as  some  eyes  look  on  it, 
when  Sorakichi  got  a  handsome  young  New  York  woman 
for  a  bride.  He  is  the  Japanese  wrestler.  There  is  some- 
thing bewitching  to  women  in  a  man's  physical  prowess. 
It  was  said  at  the  time  of  the  negro  Frank  Hart's  pedestri- 
anism  that  he  could  have  married  a  white  girl,  and  cer- 
tainly the  attentions  of  a  handsomely  dressed  creature, 
who  constantly  occupied  a  box  in  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  during  one  of  his  successful  races,  proved  that  she 
was  deeply  enamored. 

•> — 

In  London,  in  1842,  when  the  ballet  was  at  its  grandest, 
by  great  exertions  a  pas  de  quatre  was  arranged  for  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  in  London,  between  the  then  four  great- 
est dancers  of  the  world — Taglioni,  Cerito,  Carlotta  Grisi, 
and  Lucille  Grahn.  It  was  under  the  management  of 
Lumley,  and  by  the  command  of  the  queen.  They  were 
finally  got  together,  and  the  rehearsals  went  on  peaceably 
until  the  morning  of  the  great  event,  when  a  terrible  diffi- 
culty occurred.  Each  claimed  precedence  of  entry,  and 
Lumley  was  sent  for.  He  found  the  ladies  glaring  and 
preparing  for  departure,  but  at  last  they  agreed  to  leave  the 
decision  to  him.  He  gave  it,  and  it  was  that  the  ladies 
were  to  enter  according  to  their  ages — the  eldest  first,  the 
youngest  last.  There  was  no  more  squabbling,  all  was 
soon  settled,  and  the  pas  de  quatre  was  the  grandest  suc- 
cess the  ballet  has  ever  known. 


They  tell  of  a  girl  who,  wearing  a  mannish  ulster,  got 
into  a  New  York  street-car.  Her  pocket-book  was,  as  a 
woman's  pocket-book  always  is,  exactly  where  it  could  be 
most  easily  stolen.  The  car  was  pretty  well  crowded,  but 
two  gentlemen  made  some  room  for  her,  and  she  squeezed 
herself  into  the  small  space  as  best  she  could.  Presently 
she  felt  a  movement  and  a  hand  in  a  pocket.  She  thought 
it  was  her  pocket,  the  pocket  in  which  was  her  money. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  one  of  those  fine-looking  gentle- 
men was  a  thief?  Impulsively  she  thrust  her  hand  into  the 
pocket,  and  sure  enough  it  was  seized  by  another  hand. 
Not  a  word  was  said,  but  the  other  hand  held  on  to  her 
hand,  and  clasped  it  very  tightly,  too.  At  last  she  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  said:  "  Please,  sir,  take  your  hand 
out  of  my  pocket."  And  then  he  said:  "  My  dear  young 
lady,  your  hand  is  in  my  pocket."  And  that  is  how  it  was. 
The  pocket  of  his  ulster  was  right  alongside  of  the  pocket 
of  her  ulster,  and  that  was  how  it  happened. 


A  book-hunter  recently  found  in  a  London  stall  a  little 
MS.  note-book,  which  was  once  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield.  It  is  a  small,  oblong  r2mo  volume  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  bound  in  faded  Russia, 
and  somewhat  stained  by  damp.  Inside  the  cover  is  Dis- 
raeli's autograph;  and  ninety-eight  of  the  pages  are  closely 
written  over  on  both  sides  by  the  same  hand.  Most  of  it 
consists  of  reflections  concerning  women,  and  we  select  a 
few:  "Coquettes  give  their  blossoms  to  their  lovers  and 
their  thorns  to  their  husbands."  "  A  blush  often  an- 
nounces the  departure  as  well  as  the  arrival  of  shame." 
"Why  do  the  Germans  make  the  moon  masculine?  Surely 
we  are  justified  in  regarding  her  as  feminine,  since  she  is 
essentially  changeable."  "  Men  are  people  who  make 
rules ;  women  are  people  who  make  exceptions."  "  There 
is  no. marriage  in  heaven;  neither  is  there  any  heaven  in 
marriage."  "  A  beauty  without  wit  seems  to  me  to  reseni- 
ble  a  bait  without  any  hook  in  it."  "  Love  certainly  in- 
creases the  population  of  the  world,  but  I  doubt  whether 
it  adds  much  to  that  of  heaven."  "  Of  all  the  women 
whom  I  have  known,  I  chiefly  remember  those  who  forgot 
themselves."  "  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  to  respect  a 
woman  so  much  that  she  shall  despise  him."  "  A  woman 
is  flattered  even  by  the  love  of  a  beggar  in  rags."  "  Love, 
like  a  fire,  is  liable  to  be  extinguished  by  overmuch  stir- 
ring." "  A  good  woman  wearies  a  man ;  a  bad  one  worries 
him."  "  It  is  often  not  until  a  woman  feels  that  she  is  too 
old  to  be  loved  by  man  that  she  seeks  to  be  loved  by  God." 
"  The  two  most  difficult  things  are  to  paint  a  picture  on 
running  water  and  to  convince  a  woman  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  convinced."  "It  is  perhaps  extraordinary  that  more 
marriages  do  not  turn  out  unhappily,  since  the  woman 
generally  marries  to  get  into  the  world,  while  the  man  as 
generally  marries  to  get  out  of  it."  "  A  woman  may  not 
have  a  religion,  yet  she  always  has  a  deity."  "  A  man  will 
return  rather  to  her  who  has  deceived  him  than  to  her 
whom  he  has  deceived."  "  It  does  not  speak  well  for  the 
fair  sex  that,  as  a  rule,  he  best  succeeds  among  women 
who  has  the  lowest  opinion  of  them." 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


A    TALE    OF    EXACT    SCIENCE. 

The  Strange  Revenge  visited  upon  a  Mortal  by  Misapplied  Principles. 

John  Macy,  President  of  the  Potiphar  Mining  Com- 
pany, took  his  way  down  to  his  office  one  morning  with  a 
troubled  look.  It  was  long  before  his  usual  hour  for  ap- 
pearing on  the  street,  and  the  people  whom  he  met  glanced 
at  him  in  passing  wonder,  marveling  that  a  man  of  his  po- 
sition should  relinquish  his  laie  morning  sleep  to  tread  the 
damp  pavements  and  brave  the  chill  night  mists  still  loiter- 
ing over  the  lower  portion  of  the  city,  until  they  should 
race  out  to  sea  in  ignominious  retreat  before  the  brisk  on- 
slaught of  the  vigorous  trade  breeze.  The  preoccupied 
expression  on  Mr.  Macy's  face  deepened  as  he  ascended 
the  stairs  leading  to  his  office.  He  had  been  guilty  of  a 
piece  of  negligence  which  would  have  excited  the  surprise 
and  incredulity  of  his  friends,  and  which  was  in  his  eyes 
little  short  of  unpardonable.  In  the  press  of  business  de- 
volving upon  him  in  his  official  capacity  he  had  neglected 
to  keep  a  close  watch  of  his  private  accounts,  and  had 
only  the  day  before  been  aroused  to  a  sense  that  a  serious 
discrepancy  existed  between  the  amount  of  cash  in  the  pri- 
vate compartment  of  his  safe  and  the  amount  credited  to 
his  account  on.  his  books. 

The  loss  of  the  money  was  a  small  matter.  The  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  gone  was  of  serious  moment.  Mr.  Macy 
was  essentially  a  man  of  method.  He  was,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  a  man  of  a  mathematical  turn  of 
mind.  In  his  college  days,  when  others  of  his  comrades 
zealously  embraced  the  study  of  chemistry,  the  dead  lan- 
guages, belles-lettres,  probed  deeply  into  the  annals  of  an- 
cient and  modern  history,  or  sought  distinction  in  base- 
ball, rowing,  and  other  intellectual  exercises,  John  Macy 
stuck  resolutely  to  mathematics.  Recognizing  the  claims 
of  other  studies  merely  to  the  extent  required  to  pass  ex- 
aminations without  being  plucked,  he  had  roved  with  ever- 
increasing  delight  over  the  broad  algebraic  fields,  dallied 
amid  the  fascimtions  of  the  diagrams  of  Euclid,  rioted 
among  the  marvelous  calculations  of  trigonometry,  delved 
through  conic  sections,  climbed  the  dizzy  heights  of  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculi,  and  even  luxuriated  for  a 
time  in  the  triumphant  demonstrations  of  applied  mathe- 
matics, taking  up  civil  engineering,  the  laws  of  physics, 
and  higher  astronomy  in  turn.  When  Commencement 
Day  arrived,  and  his  college  days  were  ended,  while  other 
students  stowed  away  copies  of  Horace  or  Homer  in  their 
trunks,  along  with  sundry  mementoes  of  a  less  poetical 
character,  young  Macy  weighted  down  his  baggage  with 
half  a  hundred  pounds  of  text-books,  and  started  West 
with  a  few  dollars  in  money  and  a  theory.  He  believed 
that  he  had  discovered  a  new  science,  and  was  resolved  to 
put  it  to  the  test.  The  marvelous  results  that  had  been 
obtained  by  the  application  of  the  noble  principles  of 
mathematics  to  material  bodies  and  forces,  would  be  to- 
tally eclipsed  when  the  same  grand  truths  were  accepted 
as  immutable  laws  in  their  application  to  the  analysis  of 
human  character  and  action. 

He  had  put  his  theory  into  practice  with  pronounced 
success.  His  few  pennies,  carefully  invested,  with  many  a 
shrewd  calculation  of  chances  and  possibilities,  and  aug- 
mented with  the  invaluable  auxiliary  of  youthful  strength 
and  industry,  had  swelled  into  hundreds  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.  Sagaciously  estimating  the  virtues 
and  frailties  of  his  fellow-men,  speculating  upon  their  ac- 
tion in  given  emergencies,  he  had  avoided  the  shoals  upon 
which  many  a  commercial  bark  is  wrecked.  Later  on, 
learning  of  a  promising  mineral  discovery  that  was  offered 
for  sale  by  the  owners,  he  had  visited  the  spot,  tested  the 
ore,  made  a  neat  calculation  of  the  amount  of  pay-rock  in 
sight,  ascertained  the  dip  of  the  wall-rock,  and  then,  ap- 
plying his  mental  rule  and  compass  to  the  men  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  bought  one  out  at  a  low  figure,  froze  out 
another,  and,  retaining  the  third  one  as  his  partner,  realized 
a  fortune.  It  was  rumored  among  those  who  were  con- 
versant with  John  Macy's  mental  characteristics  that  he 
had  won  his  wife  by  mathematical  measures,  confusing  his 
rival  by  means  of  a  series  of  strategic  transformations  of 
equations,  enticing  him  into  an  eccentric  orbit,  and  then 
eliminating  the  poor  fellow  altogether  from  the  scene  of 
action,  while  Macy  pursued  a  system  of  substitution  and 
rationalization,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  lady. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  she  became  an 
affectionate  and  devoted  wife,  and  was  even  happy,  after 
a  methodical  and  calculated  fashion,  passing  away  to  a 
better  world  with  an  apologetic  smile,  one  night,  while  her 
husband  was  counting  her  pulse  and  estimating  the  dis- 
tance to  the  nearest  doctor  and  the  rate  of  a  messenger 
boy's  locomotion.  He  assuaged  his  grief  by  a  brisk  com- 
putation of  the  paltry  years  remaining  of  his  own  allotted 
tune,  and,  after  a  careful  consultation  of  his  Bourdon,  chris- 
tened their  infant  daughter  Manii-sa,  at  a  period  when  she 
was  too  young  to  protest  against  the  indignity  to  her 
womanhood. 

John  Macy  was  not  thinking  about  any  of  these  things, 
as  he  knit  his  brow  that  morning  over  his  accounts.  In- 
deed, he  was  accustomed  to  confine  his  meditations  to  the 
present  and  the  immediate  future.  Having  discovered 
the  trick  that  had  been  played  upon  him,  the  next  thing  in 
order  was  to  catch  the  thief.  He  observed  the  actions  of 
his  private  secretary  and  clerk,  as  they  entered  the  room 
and  went  about  their  respective  vocations.  The  crime  lay 
between  the  two,  and  whichever  proved  to  be  the  guilty 
party  could  be  certain  of  receiving  small  quarter. 

The  two  young  men  presented  a  striking  contrast  in  ap- 
pearance. Frank  Hoyt,  the  clerk,  was  a  plain-featured 
and  somewhat  stupid  fellow,  punctilious  in  his  manner  and 
habits,  and  the  sole  support  of  a  widowed  mother.  If 
Macy  cherished  respect  for  any  hw  without  the  pale  of  his 
favorite  science,  it  was  the  law  of  precedent.  It  would  be 
entirely  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  real  life  or  ro- 
mance for  the  homely,  ungainly,  steady-going  employee  to 
turn  out  the  villain.  Ned  Markham,  there,  with  his 
handsome  face,  pleasant  blue  eyes,  and  careless  ways,  was 
really  material  from  which  to  construct  the  typical  rogue. 
As  if  to  confirm  his  judgment,  an  old  recollection  arose. 
The  lad's  father,  old  Major  Markham,  a  man  who  had  all 
his  life  commanded  universal  trust  and  respect,  had  been 


found  one  day  making  off  with  a  bundle  of  bonds  snatched 
from  a  compartment  in  a  friend's  safe.  The  shock  of  de- 
tection had  been  too  much  for  the  major,  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  had  checked  his  rambling  explanations,  and  he 
never  spoke  again. 

The  missing  quantity  was  found.  In  his  mind  Macy 
promptly  formulated  a  neat  little  algebraic  equation,  con- 
ditioned upon  certain  primary  equalities  of  values,  which 
ran  as  follows: 

Good  looks  fins  the  knowledge  thereof  equal  vanity; 
Hereditary  influence  plus  temptation  equal  craft. 
Following  a  rule  of  universal  experience  and  reasoning 
back  from  the  premises,  on  the  axiomatic  principle  that 
things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each 
other,  his  confidential  secretary  was  a  villain  and  a  rascal. 
He  watched  the  young  men  closely  all  that  day.  Hoyt 
plodded  through  his  duties  as  usual,  and  greeted  his  em- 
ployer with  the  stolid  repose  of  a  man  whose  mind  and 
conscience  are  at  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  a  singular  hes- 
itation was  perceptible  in  Markham 's  manner.  He  looked 
up  apprehensively  whenever  he  was  addressed,  and  seemed 
several  times  on  the  point  of  making  some  important  com- 
munication, but  shrank  back  with  unaccustomed  reticence 
when  Macy,  with  a  grave  and  serious  air,  endeavored  to  en- 
courage his  confidence. 

A  bright  thought  occurred  to  Macy  as  he  turned  his 
latch-key  in  the  door  that  night.  In  the  solution  of  a  diffi- 
cult problem  he  always  held  that  two  heads  were  better 
than  one,  as  the  very  difference  in  their  structure  led  them 
to  adopt  different  tactics.  It  had  been  the  dearest  wish  of 
his  heart  to  make  his  daughter  a  proselyte  to  his  science, 
but  she  had  hitherto  displayed  a  lamentable  indifference 
to  the  subject.  In  this  case,  he  reflected  that  she  could 
not  fail  to  take  a  personal  interest,  as  both  of  the  young 
men  were  frequent  visitors  to  his  house. 

"  Tissa,"  he  had  dropped  the  first  syllable  of  her  name 
in  deference  to  her  girlish  prejudices  against  logarithms. 

"  Yes,  father? "  She  was  doing  the  honors  of  the  table 
very  prettily,  as  she  sat  opposite  him  in  a  dark  blue  gown, 
with  a  bunch  of  tea  roses  at  her  throat. 

"  I  have  made  a  painful  discovery  to-day;  I  have  a  thief 
in  my  office." 

"  Thief! "  The  girl  came  near  dropping  the  little  Jap- 
anese teapot  in  her  agitation,  but  he  failed  to  observe  the 
sudden  pallor  that  overspread  her  face. 

"  It  lies  between  the  two  boys,  my  dear,"  he  said,  calmly. 

"  But  of  course  your  suspicions  can  point  to  only  one," 
the  girl  cried,  making  a  desperate  effort  to  imitate  his  pla- 
cidity of  manner,  and  ignominiously  failing. 

Mr.  Macy  paused  with  an  olive  between  his  fingers,  and 
eyed  his  daughter  with  open  admiration.  Really  this  was 
encouraging.  He  had  not  expected  such  sagacity  from  one 
so  young.  And  how  coolly  she  uttered  the  words.  He 
had  half  suspected  her  of  a  predilection  for  Markham. 
With  such  quick  reasoning  powers  at  eighteen,  what  might 
she  not  prove  at  forty.  But  he  answered  her  with  gravity 
and  caution.    She  should  form  an  unbiased  judgment. 

"  I  own,  my  dear,  that  my  suspicions  have  turned  in  one 
direction;  but  I  shall  place  the  case  in  your  hands  for  the 
present.  I  want  the  help  of  your  opinion.  You  are  fre- 
quently thrown  into  the  young  men's  society.  Observe 
them  carefully,  note  their  habits  of  thought,  weigh  their 
characteristics.  Remember  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
atom  of  proof  against  either  as  yet,  Tissa."  He  had  risen 
and  passed  around  behind  her  chair,  upturning  her  face 
between  his  hands.  "  Tissa,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  great 
triumph  if  you,  a  mere  girl,  by  the  sheer  force  of  intellect- 
ual analysis,  should  succeed  in  discovering  what  the  sharp- 
est detectives  might  find  it  difficult  to  fathom."  He  spoke 
with  repressed  enthusiasm,  and  the  young  girl  shivered  as 
she  listened. 

Macy  himself  was  not  inactive  as  the  weeks  went  by, 
but  he  found  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  bringing  the  guilty  man  to  book.  In  his  blind  con- 
fidence in  the  honor  of  his  employees,  he  had  placed 
scarcely  any  check  on  their  actions.  Despairing  at  last  in 
his  effort  to  determine  the  guilty  party  by  any  process  of 
mental  insight,  he  resorted  to  more  prosaic  methods,  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  if  either  of  the  men  had  incurred 
any  unusual  expenditures,  or  been  speculating  in  stocks 
on  the  sly.  Failing  in  these  lines  of  investigation,  he  tried 
to  decoy  the  robber  with  a  tempting  bait  of  gold  notes; 
but  it  was  evident  that  alarm  had  been  taken  and  the  thief 
was  on  his  guard.  Macy's  suspicions  oscillated  from  one 
to  the  other,  but  always  returned  with  added  conviction 
to  the  handsome  fellow  who  came  and  went  in  these  days 
with  a  singular  flightiness  of  action.  Macy  became  con- 
vinced that  Markham  meditated  flight,  and  resolved  to 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  him  on  steamer  days. 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  fruitless  investigations  he  waited 
with  ever-increasing  impatience  for  the  result  of  Mantissa's 
experiment,  observing  with  much  satisfaction  that  she 
never  failed  to  place  herself  in  Markham's  vicinity  on  the 
occasions  of  his  visits  to  the  house,  watching  his  actions 
and  listening  to  the  conversation  with  unflagging  patience. 
Hoyt,  honest  fellow,  seemed  undisturbed  by  this  mark  of 
preference,  and  it  was  evident  to  Macy  that  the  latter  had 
received  some  inkling  of  the  dark  cloud  gathering  over  his 
rival's  head. 

Macy  was  by  no  means  a  tender-hearted  man,  but  one 
evening  his  heart  misgave  him.  The  young  men  had  both 
dined  with  them,  and,  when  they  adjourned  to  the  parlor, 
Tissa  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  sang  some  nonsensical 
Scotch  ballads  of  love  and  loss,  while  Markham  stood  by 
and  turned  the  music  with  a  look  that  Macy  had  never 
perceived  before  in  his  eyes.  When  Hoyt  took  his  leave, 
Macy  beat  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  library,  and  reflected 
on  the  meaning  of  that  look.  Was  it  possible  that  Tissa, 
in  her  new-found  zeal,  was  treading  on  a  man's  heart  for 
the  sake  of  accomplishing  her  purpose  ?  It  would  be  rather 
hard  on  a  man,  be  he  never  so  dishonest,  to  be  betrayed 
by  the  woman  he  loved.  He  should  speak  to  the  child 
about  the  matter  in  the  morning.  Tissa  was  overdoing  her 
part. 

The  evening  was  well  progressed  when  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  taking  a  little  walk  over  to  the  office,  advanc- 
ing the  ostensible  plea  that  the  cool  night  air  would  do 
him  good,  but  secretly  actuated  by  a  desire  to  hunt  up  a 
chapter  on  projectiles,  and  a  problem  that  with  certain 


metaphysical  substitutions  would  apply  to  the  case  that 
was  agitating  his  mind.  It  was  by  no  means  the  first  time 
that  he  had  made  a  like  surreptitious  visit  to  the  deserted 
building  for  a  similar  purpose,  but,  as  he  drew  out  a  small 
volume  of  Davies's  "  Calculus,"  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  that  if  his  movements  should  chance  to  be  observed 
by  his  errant  employee,  they  might  well  strike  terror  to  his 
guilty  heart.  He  tenderly  turned  the  dog-eared  pages, 
gloating  over  the  formulas  and  diagrams  with  the  lingering 
affection  some  men  display  in  reviewing  favorite  lines  of 
poetry,  or  following  the  lines  of  choice  engravings. 

He  found  the  place,  and  stopped  to  admire  the  lissome 
grace  of  a  hyperbolic  curve  that  from  a  given  point  (A) 
commenced  its  march  into  infinity,  when  he  became  con- 
scious of  a  singular  and  radical  change  of  thought.  He 
no  longer  coolly  and  dispassionately  reasoned  of  abstract 
rules  and  principles,  and  applied  them  in  cold  blood  to 
his  fellow-men.  From  a  faithful  devotee  of  an  abstruse 
science,  he  found  himself  one  of  its  component  parts,  and 
discovered  that  he  was  inextricably  entangled  in  a  spiral 
curve  which  held  him  captive  with  the  tenacity  of  a  steel 
coil,  and  bore  down  with  a  cruel  pressure  on  his  head. 
His  perplexity  and  irritation  were  heightened  in  geomet- 
rical ratio  by  the  jeering  line  of  spectators  who  passed 
scornfully  by,  ridiculing  his  sufferings  without  making  the 
slightest  attempt  to  extricate  him. 

A  parallelogram,  skipping  by  tn  a  pair  of  borrowed 
legs,  laughed  in  his  face  and  tweaked  his  nose  without  the 
slightest  provocation.  Simultaneous  equations  winked 
hideously  at  his  misery.  Negative  indices  turned  a  cold 
shoulder  to  his  piteous  appeals  for  help.  A  ghoulish-look- 
ing fellow,  with  a  face  shaped  like  a  rhomboid,  leered  at 
him  through  a  pair  of  triangular  eyes,  and  made  a  low 
obeisance  in  mockery  of  his  misery.  Propositions  in  pro- 
portion revolved  about  him  in  merciless  coquetry,  and  he 
became  antecedent  and  consequent  in  turn,  was  multi- 
plied and  divided  without  quarter,  and  suffered  the  ex- 
cruciating torture  of  being  calculated  in  duplicate  and 
triplicate  ratio.  A  small  army  of  knaves,  each  wearing  an 
absurd  hat,  shaped  like  a  radical  sign,  mined  his  flesh  with 
tiny  shovels  in  an  ambitious  effort  to  extract  the  square 
and  cube  roots  out  of  his  system. 

Looking  down  upon  his  person,  he  observed  that  his 
futile  efforts  to  escape  his  tormentors  had  resulted  in  a 
contortion  of  his  muscles,  which  had  drawn  his  body  and 
limbs  into  a  geometrical  figure  of  remarkable  complexity, 
replete  with  polyhedral  and  dihedral  angles,  plane  and 
convex  surfaces,  and  resembling  in  outward  aspect  a  trun- 
cated cone  interwoven  with  a  pair  of  lunes,  and  capped  by 
a  spherical  pyramid. 

John  Macy's  sufferings  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
mere  physical  agencies.  Throughout  the  apparently  mean- 
ingless panorama  of  impish  depravity  he  was  conscious  of 
a  thread  of  personal  application.  F'orgotUn  events  rose 
up  in  inexorable  array  and  called  him  to  account.  He 
discovered  flaws  in  problems  whose  absolute  accuracy  he 
had  never  hitherto  questioned.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  been  a  very  laughable  sight  to  wit- 
ness a  quadratic  equation  stand  on  its  hind  legs  and  smirk 
at  him  through  a  pair  of  goggles;  but  it  somehow  damp 
ened  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion  to  recognize  it  as  the  very 
formula  by  which  he  had  years  ago  passed  false  judgment 
on  his  friend,  poor  Biggs,  who  had  upset  the  hypothesis 
and  reversed  the  result  by  laying  down  his  life  in  noble 
self-sacrifice  for  a  fellow-being.  And  there  was  the  simple 
equation  that  had  brought  ruin  and  death  upon  young 
Markham's  father.  Odd  that  he  had  never  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  wound  the  old  major  hod  received  in  his 
head  while  gallantly  defending  his  country  at  the  battle  of 
Shiloh.  Macy  tried  to  calculate  the  problem  anew,  and  to 
figure  out  the  negative  influence  of  this  powerful  and  neg- 
lected factor  in  its  action  upon  the  next  generation,  but 
found  himself  incapable  of  continuous  and  sustained  rea- 
soning. 

By  this  time  he  had  passed  into  a  slate  of  the  most  acute 
torture,  physical  and  mental.  Lines  of  all  descriptions  ran 
him  through  and  through,  like  so  many  arrowy  and  curvi- 
linear lances.  Logarithms  danced  over  his  flesh,  searing 
it  with  red-hot  irons.  Exponents  and  coefficients,  frac- 
tions and  quadratic  surds,  moduli  and  binomial  theorems 
swarmed  about  him,  taunting,  reviling,  accusing. 

Amid  the  throngs  of  uncanny  creations  he  at  last  dis- 
cerned a  face  with  corrugated  brow,  unfathomable  eyes, 
and  grim,  relentless  features.  Macy  shrank  in  terror  from 
the  reproachful  meaning  of  the  gaze,  realizing  that  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  none  other  than  Pythagoras,  greatest  of 
the  fabled  founders  of  the  science  he  had  loved  so  faith- 
fully and  employed  in  every  walk  of  life.  Then  he  wailed 
out  a  piteous  appeal  for  relief  from  his  persecutors.  An 
oracular  utterance  left  the  grave  lips  of  the  old  philosopher: 

"Thus  is  punishment  meted  out  to  the  human  upstart 
who  has  sought  to  pervert  a  great  science  from  its  predes- 
tined sphere,  and  who  would  measure  a  human  soul  and 
determine  its  component  elements  by  the  rules  and  laws 
which  were  framed  for  the  world  of  matter  alone." 

Macy  felt  a  withering  sensation  as  he  listened  to  the 
words  of  the  sage  and  met  the  calm  scrutiny  of  the  deep 
eyes.  He  thrust  out  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of  despair, 
when — oh,  joy! — the  coi's  of  the  steel  spiral  loosened,  ana 
he  felt  himself  slipping  back  into  time  and  space  and  the 
happy,  uncalculating  world.  The  ancient  philosopher's 
features  relaxed  and  altered. 

******** 

It  was  his  daughter,  pale  and  tearful,  bending  over  his 
prostrate  form,  laying  an  ice-cold  cloth  upon  his  head 
where  that  singular  sensation  of  dull  pain  still  lingered. 
She  gave  a  little  cry  of  rejoicing  as  he  recognized  her. 

"Oh,  father!  I  thought  you  would  never  know  me 
again." 

He  could  not  contrive  to  articulate,  but  his  eyes  framed 
a  question  which  her  lips  hastened  to  answer: 

"  We  had  been  watching  him  for  days,  fearing  he  would 
do  something  desperate.  If  we  had  only  come  a  moment 
sooner!  But  the  key  caught  in  the  lock.  He  had  knocked 
you  down  before  we  got  the  door  open." 

Macy  closed  his  eyes,  and  endeavored  to  make  mental 
digestion  of  this  information  by  a  slow  and  painful  pro- 
cess. As  he  comprehended  their  purport,  the  awful  word 
"  murder  "  framed  itself  in  his  mind.    Then  his  gaze  be- 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


Both  the  New  York  and  the  out-of-town  papers  are 
rilled,  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  with  accounts  of 
balls  and  parties,  receptions  and  dinners,  occurring  in  New 
York  "  society,"  and  in  which  the  names  of  the  Astors, 
Vanderbilts,  and  a  few  others  are  liberally  sprinkled.  The 
list  of  those  who  are  in  New  York  society,  according  to 
these  descriptions,  is  small  and  select,  and  the  number  of 
these  favored  ones  is  supposed  to  be  not  over  two  or 
three  thousand,  if  as  much  as  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  people  do  not  form  the  society  of  New  York  at  all. 
Does  any  reasonable  being  mean  to  assert  that  in  a  city  of 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  people,  and  of  untold  wealth, 
there  are  but  two  thousand  in  society? — that  all  the  others 
are  friendless,  desocialized  beings,  who  stay  at  home  and 
mope?  The  society  of  New  York  is  a  thing  too  extensive 
for  any  one  man  to  attempt  to  describe.  The  wealthy,  so- 
ciable, life-loving  people  of  that  city  are  as  countless  as  the 
sands  on  the  seashore,  and  there  are  more  societies  there 
than  even  the  people  who  compose  them  dream  of.  Take 
the  streets  leading  from  Fifth  Avenue  for  two  or  three 
blocks  to  the  east  and  west,  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifty- 
ninth  streets.  On  one  of  these  blocks  a  house  is  worth 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  furniture  in  it  as 
much  more.  To  keep  up  such  an  establishment  takes 
from  seven  to  twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  stran- 
ger finds  row  after  row  and  block  after  block  of  such 
houses,  until  it  would  seem  that  the  average  New  Yorker 
must  be  a  millionaire.  It  is  the  inhabitants  of  these 
houses  who  form  the  real  society  of  New  York.  Their 
names  are  never  seen  in  the  papers,  and  they  may  be  un- 
known outside  of  their  own  particular  circles.  Yet  they 
form  the  great,  aggregate  that  supports  the  theatres,  operas, 
clubs,  the  fashionable  restaurants,  tailors,  dressmakers, 
milliners,  florists,  caterers,  doctors,  and  undertakers.  Who, 
then,  are  these  people?  They  are  the  rich  burghers  who 
have  ever  composed  the  solid,  substantial  body  between 
the  dangerous  top  and  bottom  of  society.  They  are  the 
merchants,  manufacturers,  importers,  exporters,  doctors, 
lawyers,  bankers — they  follow  a  thousand  and  one  profes- 
sions. They  hold  the  wealth  of  New  York,  and  a  great 
part  of  that  of  the  United  States. 


Lady  Ermyntrude  Russell  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids 

of  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  received  from  her  royal 

highness  a  little  silver  box  for  a  wedding  gift,  while  the 

-  ducal  Bedford  gave  a  magnificent  gold  tea  service  to  the 

princess  when  she  married. 

There  was  a  ball  at  the  Pennsylvania  Female  College 
last  week — a  ball  the  like  of  which  is  not  often  seen.  With- 
in the  chapel  the  floor  was  cleared  and  every  bench  pushed 
back,  and  on  the  little  stage  at  the  east  end  an  orchestra 
was  seated.  Under  the  many-lighted  chandeliers  a  gay 
throng  was  moving,  and,  as  the  music  of  a  waltz  sounded, 
swayed  off  in  the  one-two-three  step  of  that  favorite  dance. 
The  costumes  were  brilliant  and  the  scene  remarkable. 
At  a  first  glance  a  spectator  could  not  help  noticing  the 
men.  They  didn't  seem  to  be  quite  the  usual  thing. 
Smooth-faced  youths  they  were,  all  of  them  with  bangs, 
and  most  of  them  blessed  with  more  back  hair  than  the 
average  young  man  can  handle  with  any  degree  of  grace. 
Their  garb  was  not  exactly  the  regulation.  The  black 
swallow-tail  coat,  the  standing  collar,  the  exposure  of 
snowy  linen,  and  the  black  waistcoat  were  according  to 
standard.  But  the  breeches  were  something  new.  They 
were  made  of  some  sort  of  striped  stuff  and  stopped  at  the 
knee.  From  there  down  to.  the  patent-leathers  the  limbs 
were  incased  in  black  silk  stockings.  The  carriage  of 
these  gallants  was  strange,  too,  and,  on  a  second  glance, 
you  saw  that  they  were  girls.  It  was  the  annual  ball  of 
the  college  students,  and  one-half  of  them  were  masquer- 
ading in  male  attire.  Not  a  real  man  was  in  sight — except 
the  musicians,  who  don't  count — but  there  were  plenty  of 
imitations,  and  right  honestly  did  they  fill  their  parts.  To 
be  sure,  some  of  them  needed  coaching  in  the  matter  of 
handling  crushed  hats  and  lolling  in  the  doorways,  but  the 
majority  of  them  had  seen  enough  of  the  Simon  Pure  to  go 
through  the  motions  without  a  break.  The  ladies — that  is, 
the  ladies  who  were  appearing  in  their  own  character — were 
dressed  in  the  height  of  style.  The  assertion  that  women 
won't  dress  for  women  wouldn't  have  had  half  a  chance  at 
the  college  last  week.  Low  neck  and  short  sleeves  were 
the  rule,  trains  longer  than  their  wearers  were  common, 
and  jewels  flashed  in  powdered  hair.  It  was  full  dress  for 
a  certainty.  The  rules  that  are  in  force  in  ordinary  social 
assemblages  of  this  kind  were  strictly  observed,  and  there 
was  a  due  solemnity  about  the  affair. 

In  the  Durham  divorce  case,  recently  tried  in  London, 
an  exact  miniature  model  of  one  of  Lady  Durham's  dresses, 
made  by  the  modiste  who  designed  the  original,  was  intro- 
duced in  support  of  some  testimony. 

A  firm  of  London  tailors  for  women  have  opened  a  New 
York  establishment.  The  evidences  are  many  that  they 
have  reckoned  on  taking  very  profitable  advantage  of  the 
Anglomania  among  our  women  of  fashion  and  wealth,  for 
they  take  especial  pains  to  announce  their  employment  at 
home  by  aristocrats.  A  feature  of  the  occasion  is  the  ex- 
hibition of  garments  on  living  models — not  pretty  girls 
hired  here  for  the  service,  but  genuine  English  beauties 
imported  so  freshly  that  their  London  accent  is  not  yet  in 
the  slightest  degree  impaired.  There  are  fifteen  of  them, 
and  all  young,  with  handsome  faces  and  slender,  lithe, 
shapely  figures,  on  which  the  clothes  are  displayed  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  They  chat  agreeably  with  the 
crowd  of  shoppers,  strike  effective  attitudes,  and  walk 
about  with  a  gait  presumably  that  of  the  most  approved 
London  belles.  But  there  is  a  still  more  remarkable  de- 
vice for  catching  the  fancy  of  New  York  wearers  of  fash- 
ionable garments.  In  the  centre  of  one  room  stands  a 
hobby  horse,  as  big  as  life,  covered  with  a  real  equine  skin 
and  supported  in  such  a  way  on  springs  as  to  rise  and  fall 
like  a  galloper  in  motion.  The  sides  of  the  apartment  are 
mirrors.    This  is  the  department  for  riding  habits.    The 


woman  who  seeks  a  new  costume  for  equestrianism  is 
asked  to  select  several  models,  and  these  she  may  test  as 
to  effect  by  donning  them,  taking  a  seat  on  the  back  of 
the  imitation  steed,  and  contemplating  herself  in  the 
mirrors  while  in  the  saddle.  In  case  she  doesn't  care  to 
mount  the  hobby-horse  herself,  one  of  the  imported  girls 
corresponding  most  nearly  to  her  size  and  shape  performs 
the  feat. 

A  prominent  New  York  gentleman,  who  has  spent  a 
couple  of  winters  in  Washington,  said  to  a  correspondent 
recently :  "  Do  you  know  I  am  perfectly  fascinated  with 
the  social  life  at  the  capital?  We  have  no  real  society  in 
New  York.  You  go  to  any  one  of  the  clubs  and  you  find 
them  in  the  possession  of  a  lot  of  young  insurance  agents, 
stock-brokers,  and  down-town  business  men.  They  talk 
nothing  but  stocks,  petty  scandals,  and  horses.  Old  men 
are  regarded  as  stupid.  Any  one  who  desires  to  discuss 
something  outside  of  standard  club  topics  is  voted  a  nui- 
sance. You  go  into  general  society  and  you  find  it  still 
worse.  A  man  or  woman  over  thirty  years  of  age  has  to  sit 
in  a  corner.  The  dancing  dudes  and  the  buds  run  every- 
thing. 'Here  in  Washington,  literary  people,  philanthro- 
pists, statesmen,  historians,  and  the  very  best  type  of  our 
leading  people  are  met  everywhere.  You  have  here  the 
young  dancing  people  too,  but  they  are  merely  employed 
to  fill  in  the  gaps.  They  are  not  the  feature  of  your  soci- 
ety. Any  one  who  has  ever  enjoyed  a  winter  in  Washing- 
ton society  could  never  be  satisfied  with  the  society  of  any 
other  city  in  this  country.  It  is  the  only  town  where  men 
of  brains  and  position  are  not  driven  into  the  background 
by  the  long-legged  young  men  and  the  nimble-footed  young 
women,  the  graduates  of  the  dancing-schools." 


This  is  the  costume  of  a  certain  English  society  lady 
when  following  the  Sussex  hounds:  On  her  head  was  a 
jockey-cap;  her  jacket  was  cut  open  like  a  man's,  show- 
ing a  red  vest  with  brass  buttons;  a  high  and  tight  collar, 
surrounded  by  a  very  outre  scarf,  was  at  her  throat.  She 
omitted  none  of  the  usual  appendages — horn,  flask,  and 
lash.    She  rode  with  remarkable  pluck  and  skill. 

A  large  contingent  of  the  American  "  colonies  "  in  Ber- 
lin and  Dresden  is  made  up  of  young  women  who  come 
abroad  to  study  German  art — generally  music.  I  have 
wondered,  and  still  wonder  (says  a  Berlin  correspondent), 
whether  young  girls  ever  take  into  account,  as  they  settle 
down  in  the  boarding-houses  or  lodging-houses  of  these 
cities,  what  is  the  estimate  put  upon  them  and  their  mis- 
sion here  by  the  average  European.  I  am  persuaded  that 
they  do  not.  People  here  have  no  idea  whatever  of  a  state 
of  society  which  allows  young  ladies  to  travel  alone,  re- 
ceive calls  when  and  where  they  will,  go  anywhere  and 
with  whom  th;y  choose.  This  to  the  average  European  is 
simply  the  sign  of  being  a  dissolute  person ;  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  our  countrywomen  who  are  watched  and 
commented  on,  both  by  men  and  women,  who,  coming 
with  the  American  freedom,  go  to  and  fro  entirely  una- 
ware of  the  severity  of  the  judgment  passed  upon  them. 
And  then  the  gayety  of  the  American  manners,  not  to 
speak  of  what  passes  as  innocent  flirtation  with  us,  is 
looked  upon  as  an  open  flinging  out  of  the  banner  of  read-' 
iness  for  immoral  relations. 


The  magnificent  diamonds  presented  to  his  daughter, 
Lady  Ermyntrude,  on  her  wedding,  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, are  entailed,  and  will  revert  to  the  family  at  her 
death. 

• — 

The  latest  Parisian  sensation  is  caused  by  the  forthcom- 
ing memoirs  of  the  Comtesse  de  Castiglione.  Although 
now  fifty  years  old,  she  continues  to  lead  a  most  eccentric 
existence  and  absolutely  shuns  the  public  gaze.  The 
blinds  of  her  apartment  are  continually  closed.  She  never 
goes  out  except  in  a  brougham  with  carefully  drawn  cur- 
tains. Whenever  she  goes  to  the  theatre  she  sits  concealed 
in  a  back  seat  of  a  proscenium  box.  She  wears  at  least  ten 
different  dresses  daily.  Her  hair,  although  a  golden  cloud, 
like  Titian's  "Venus,"  in  the  morning,  is  often  jet  black 
at  night,  its  tints  varying  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours  as 
frequently  as  the  colors  of  a  chameleon.  She  hasa  passion 
for  diamonds,  wearing  them  on  her  dress,  in  her  hair,  on 
her  slippers,  and  around  her  ankles.  In  the  days  of  her 
glory  the  Comtesse  de  Castiglione  was  the  perfection  of 
statuesque  beauty. 

— • — 

The  knell  has  been  sounded,  for  the  high  Louis  XV. 
heel,  as  the  aristocratic  elegantes  are  now  adopting  the 
half- French  heel,  which  gives  a  fine  curve  to  the  instep 
without  distorting  the  foot. 

The  craze  for  playing  poker  has  broken  out  among  fash- 
ionable ladies  in  Washington.  The  doings  of  the  Army 
Poker  Club,  where  the  lives  and  reputations  of  so  many 
officers  have  been  blasted,  are  a  matter  of  general  knowl- 
edge and  gossip,  but  during  Lent,  when  it  was  so  wicked 
to  dance,  the  fair  dames  have  consoled  themselves  with 
the  clatter  of  the  chips  and  the  excitement  of  "  the  draw." 
It  is  stated  that  one  young  society  belle  recently  lost  over 
two  hundred  dollars  at  five  sittings.  This  is  quite  a  large 
sum  in  a  game  where  betting  above  twenty-five  cents  was 
prohibited.  The  favorite  game  among  young  ladies,  how- 
ever, is  the  "  penny  ante,  five-cent  limit." 

The  costliest  riding-habits  are  made  for  actresses,  who 
wear  them,  not  on  horseback,  but  on  the  stage. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


All  communications    for    this    department  should  be   addressed  to 
Editor  Argonaut,  313  Dupont  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal." 
Original  problems,  games,  solutions,  and  correspondence  on  Chess    matters 
solicited. 


'Chess 


There  is  a  point  for  ladies  ambitious  of  social  distinc- 
tion in  the  course  of  Mrs.  Belmont.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record  writes:  "When  Mrs.  Belmont 
married  Mr.  Belmont  and  came  to  New  York  to  live,  she 
saw  that  society  here  was  made  up  largely  of  people  with 
more  money  than  blood,  and  she  determined  to  set  her 
face  against  the  intrusion  of  millionaires.  So,  it  once  be- 
coming known  that  it  was  hard  to  gain  admission  to  the 
Belmont  mansion,  all  the  women  who  sought  for  social 
distinction  bent  their  energies  to  accomplish  that  end." 


Problem  No.  124. — By  W.  Atkinson,  Montreal. 
First  Prize  in  Ottawa  Citizen  Two-move  Tourney. 
White— King  at  QR6;  Queen  at  K2;  Rooks  at  KKtb,  QB  sq; 
Bishops  at  QR2,  KB8;    Knights  at   KKt3,  QBS;    Pawns  at 
KB4,  QR5.  ^     '  B  V 

Black— King  at  Q4;  Rooks  at  KB4,  QK12;  Bishops  at  KR8, 
QKt  sq;  Knights  at  Q  sq,  QR2;  Pawns  at  Q5,  QKt3,  4, 
and  6,  QR5. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Problem  No.  125.— By  H.  and  E.  Bettmann,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Composed  for  t/te  Argonaut. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Solutions  of  Problems. 


No.  CXI—    i-Q  Rsq 
(Corrected).  2— R  Q6 

3 — Kt  or  R  mates. 
With  vaiiations.    There  is  no  second  solution. 

No.  CXII —  1 — B  K4.     Second  solution:  1— Q  R3. 

No.  CXIII-I-P  K8  (knight) 
2— Kt  Kt7 
3 — R  R  sq  mates. 


— Kt  x  Q 
! — Any  move 


-P  moves 
-B  moves 


Correct  solutions  received:  Problems  Nos.  120,  121,  122,  and  123 
from  U.  Hartnell,  Salinas  City.  Problems  Nos.  116,  120,  121,  and 
122  from  W. 

To  Correspondents. 
W— In  123,  if  1  Q  QB3,  B  QB5;   2  B  K3  dis  ch,  B  interposes. 
See  correction  to  No.  CXI.    Thanks  for  your  attention. 

J.  O.  Flagg. — Postal  acknowledged.  No.  119  is  unsound,  hav- 
ing three  solutions.    Shall  await  your  pleasure  in  the  other  matter. 

♦ 

Game  No.  64. 
Played  between  Dr.  Hunt  and  another  member  of  the  North 
London  Chess  Club.    Game  and  notes  from  Land  and  Water. 


White. 
Dr.  Hunt. 
I-PK4 
2— Kt  KB  3 
3-BB4 
4_p  QKt4 
5-PB3 
6-PQ4 
7— Castles 
8-Q  Kt3 
9-PKSn 

10— Kt  x  P 

11— R  Qsq  (a) 

12— B  R3 

I3-B  Q3 


Black. 
Mr. . 

1-PK4 

2-Kt  QB3 

3-BB4 

4— B  xP 

5-BR4 

6— PxP 

7-PxP 

8-Q  B3 

9-QKi3r 
lO—KKt  K2 
11— Castles  (b) 
12— P  Kt4 
I3-Q  K3 


White.  Blatk. 

14— Kt  Q5  14— P  Kt5 

15— B  Kt2  15— Kt  x  Kt 

16— B  x  P  ch  16-K  R  sq 

17— R  x  Kt  17— B  Kt3 

18— Q  Q3  18— Kt  K2 

19— KtKt5  19—  Q  Kt5 

20— B  KtS  20— P  Kt3 

21— B  x  P  21— Kt  x  R 

22— Q  x  P  22— B  x  P  ch 

23— K  R  sq  23— Q  x  P  ch 

24— K  x  Q  24— Kt  B5  ch 

25— K  x  h  25— Kt  x  Q 

26— P  K6  dis  ch 
And  White  mates  next  move  (c) 


(a)  Recommended  by  us  in  our  article  on  the  compromised  de- 
fense, and  adopted  by  Dr.  H.  in  consequence.  He  sends  it  as  an 
illustration  of  what  may  happen  unless  Black  minds  what  he  is 
about. 

(b)  Zlfkertort  proposed  P  QKt4  as  Black's  best  defense.  Dr. 
Hunt  advocates  the  claims  of  B  x  Kt.  We  let  the  remainder  of 
the  game  go  as  a  sparkling  piece  of  chess  which  our  readers  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  without  our  disturbing  them. 

(c)  A  very  brilliant  and  beautiful  game. 

Chess  matters  have  been  somewhat  active  of  late  in  this  city.  A 
chess  tournament  was  recently  concluded  at  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, in  which  there  were  originally  thirteen  entries,  but  three 
withdrew,  leaving  ten  to  participate  in  the  tourney.  The  terms  of 
the  match  were  two  games  to  be  played  with  each  contestant, 
draws  to  count  as  half-games.  There  were  four  prizes,  as  follows: 
First,  set  of  chess  men,  valued  at  twenty  dollars;  second,  travel- 
ing chess  board,  ten  dollars;  third,  one  year's  subscription  to  Chess 
Monthly,  twodollarsand  one-half;  fourth,  Cook's  Synopsis,  Amer- 
ican edition,  two  dollars;  and  were  won,  in  order,  by  Messrs.  J. 
Waldstein,  Mansor,  Fritz  Peipers,  and  Seligsohn.  Some  of  the 
games  were  very  closely  contested,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  one 
of  the  players  we  are  enabled  to  promise  the  publication  of  a  few  of 
them  shortly. 

A  complimentary  dinner  was  given  on  the  evening  of  the  iSth 
instant  to  Mr.  Jacoby,  a  prominent  chess  player  of  this  city,  who 
is  on  the  eve  of  a  trip  to  Germany.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  gentle- 
men participated,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  identified  with  chess  on 
this  coast.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  it  was  suggested  that, 
as  a  chess  organization  was  greatly  needed  in  this  city,  the  occa- 
sion was  a  good  one  for  inaugurating  such  an  enterprise,  and  there- 
upon the  following  temporary  organization  was  effected;  President, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Marshall;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Mansor;  Secretary, 
Mr.  Fritz  Peipers;  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Waldstein.  For  the  purpose 
of  permanent  organization,  the  President  appointed  Messrs.  Man- 
sor, Dorr,  and  Peipers  a  committee  to  frame  a  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  club  at  its  next  meeting, 
which  would  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  President.  It  was  also  de- 
cided to  call  the  new  organization  the  Golden  Gate  Chess  Club  of 
California.  We  congratulate  the  chess  players  of  the  city  and 
coast  upon  the  formation  of  a  club  under  such  favorable  auspices, 
and  we  are  certain  that  the  movers  in  the  matter  will  receive  the 
hearty  and  cordial  support  of  every  lover  of  chess  in  California. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY    IN    VIENNA. 

■  Parisina"  Discusses  the  Revelations  of  "  Count  Paul  Vasili." 


The  Viennese  knew  no  more  than  the  people  of  Berlin 
that  there  was  a  "chiel  amang  them  takin'  notes,"  and 
that  before  long  "  faith,  he'd  prent  them."  As  it  was, 
they  had  not  so  much  reason  to  fear  what  that  enigmatic 
personage,  Count  Paul  Vasili,  might  say  about  them,  as 
their  cousins  of  Prussia  had.  It  was  natural  that  any  one 
writing  in  French,  and  for  the  most  patriotic  of  French 
magazines — La  Nouvdle  Revue — should  be  more  favorable 
to  the  Austrians  than  to  the  Prussians.  Human  nature  is 
human  nature  all  the  world  over.  Even  "  Parisina,"  al- 
though only  French  by  adoption,  remembers  far  too  keenly 
the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Paris  to  have  any  sympathy  to 
spare  on  their  account.  Considering  that  he  hides  him- 
self behind  the  most  impenetrable  of  masks,  that  he  con- 
fesses to  no  particular  nationality  (even  his  pseudonym 
gives  no  clue  to  it),  Count  Paul  Vasili  is  seldom  unjust  or 
spiteful  in  his  remarks;  he  is  indiscreet,  of  course — part 
of  our  interest  in  his  revelation  is  due  to  that — and  garru- 
lous as  Saint-Simon.  "  La  Sociece  de  Berlin"  raised  a  great 
hubbub;  Emperor  William  forbade  the  sale  of  it  in  his 
dominions,  but  this  did  not  prevent  its  being  read;  au  con- 
traire  perhaps,  as  was  the  case  in  Paris  with  the  memoirs 
of  the  Comte  de  Viel  Castel — seized  as  scurrilous  matter 
by  the  police.  Its  successor,  "  La  Societe  de  Vienne,"  is 
received  more  calmly,  though  not  from  lack  of  interest  in 
it,  and  we  are  beginning  to  speculate  about  the  "  Societe 
de  Londres,"  which  must  concern  all  English-speaking 
people. 

It  is  now,  when  the  "  chiel"  is  going  round  among  us, 
note-book  in  hand,  that  we  begin  to  feel  awfully  curious 
as  to  his  identity.  As  long  as  he  confined  himself  to  blab- 
bing out  the  secrets  of  the  Berlinese,  we  cared  little  who 
he  was;  but  directly  he  began  studying  us  and  our  friends, 
we  think  we  should  like  to  know  him — at  least  by  sight. 
Secrets  are  not  often  so  well  kept.  Mme.  Adam  must 
have  a  masculine  force  of  character  indeed.  There  are 
not  perhaps  half  a  dozen  women  in  Europe  who  could 
baffle  the  public  and  society  so  completely  as  she  has  done 
in  this.  It  is  generally  understood  that  these  letters  of 
Count  Paul  Vasili  are  revised  by  the  able  pen  of  the  au- 
thor of  "  La  Patrie  Hongroise  " — a  probability  which  ren- 
ders detection  more  difficult,  as  it  permits  the  supposition 
that  he  may  be  a  foreigner.  Since  the  appearance  of 
"  La  Societe  de  Vienne,"  opinion  is  in  favor  of  his  being 
an  Austrian,  but  we  might,  with  almost  equal  logic, 
argue — should  the  coming  book  prove  favorable  to  London 
— that  he  is  English-born.  The  fact  is,  we  know  nothing 
about  him.  Every  hypothesis  connected  with  him  is 
guess-work. 

I  have  said  that  the  count  deals  pretty  leniently  with  Vi- 
enna and  the  Viennese,  and  certainly  the  emperor  and  em- 
press have  no  reason  to  complain  of  him.  A  good  deal  of 
what  he  says  about  the  imperial  household  we  knew  before, 
but  tales  of  "  royalties"  bear  twice  telling,  so  eager  is  the 
public  to  initiate  itself  into  every  detail  of  their  existence. 
I  must  confess  that,  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  weeks  in  the 
Austrian  capital,  I  brought  away  with  me  a  conviction  that 
the  emperor  was  hardly  so  perfect  a  husband  as  is  here  im- 
plied, and  that  it  was  the  cruel  awakening  from  the  love- 
dream  of  her  youth  that  transformed  the  empress  into  the 
amazon,  and  sent  her  caracoling  over  Europe  in  search  of 
health — and  forgetfulness.  On  this  subject,  however, 
Count  Vasili  preserves  the  silence  of  a  courtier.  It  is  clear 
that  the  empress  has  impressed  him  with  her  beauty.  To 
have  seen  her  on  horseback — at  the  imperial  menage,  for 
instance — is,  he  says,  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  Time 
has  hardly  touched  her  face  with  his  wings,  her  figure  is 
still  light  and  elegant;  she  follows  the  receipt  of  Diane  de 
Poictiers,  who  pretended  that  the  dew  of  the  morning  fall- 
ing on  the  face  of  the  rider  is  the  finest  of  all  cosmetics. 
Elizabeth  of  Bavaria  was,  and  still  is,  very  lovely.  To  the 
majority  of  the  Viennese,  however,  she  is  only  a  name. 
Beyond  the  courtiers  and  the  aristocracy — invited  twice  a 
year  to  the  court  balls — few  people  can  boast  of  having 
seen  her.  She  disdains  popularity.  Had  she  lived  a  cent- 
ury or  two  earlier  it  would  most  likely  have  been  otherwise 
with  her;  she  feels  the  old,  slavish  respect  for  royalty  to  be 
wanting,  and  although  she  unbends  at  times  sufficiently  to 
choose  a  circus-rider  for  her  friend,  she  scorns  to  make  a 
show  of  herself.  According  to  time-honored  tradition,  the 
.  emperor  and  empress  are  bound  to  exhibit  thems&lves  in 
all  the  splendor  of  their  surroundings  to  the  people  on  Res- 
urrection Day  and  the  Fete  Dieu.  But  regularly  every 
year  it  is  given  out  that  the  empress  has  been  seized  with 
sudden  indisposition,  and  is  obliged  to  retire  into  the  coun- 
try. She  cares  nothing  for  politics,  and  contents  herself 
with  ruling  the  court,  which  the  emperor  allows  her  to  do 
very  willingly,  leaving  his  wife  as  independent  in  her  own 
house  as  he  leaves  his  ministers  in  the  Cabinet.  For  the 
rest  their  tastes  are  very  similar.  Franz  Josef  is  as  fond  of 
retirement  and  as  passionately  addicted  to  field  sports  as 
Elizabeth.  When  in  town  he  rises  early,  occupies  himself 
with  business  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  dines  at 
four,  and  spends  his  evening  with  his  family  or  at  the  thea- 
tre. He  is  kind  and  good,  and  much  liked  by  those  who 
approach  his  person;  he  is  charitable,  but  exercises  the 
virtue  quietly  and  with  discretion. 

The  eldest  son  of  this  imperial  couple  is  married  and 
has  children  of  his  own.  His  wife,  you  know,  is  the  Prin- 
cess Stephanie,  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians; 
laughter-loving,  talkative,  bright,  and  fresh,  she  is,  accord- 
ing to  Count  Vasili  (certainly  impressionable  where  pretty 
women  are  concerned),  the  incarnation  of  youth  and  hap- 
piness. The  prince  has  a  decided  inclination  for  the  soci- 
ety of  intellectual  men,  and  the  princess  adores  music  and 
is  herself  an  excellent  musician.  There  is  also  a  daughter 
of  the  emperor  married  to  a  Bavarian  prince,  and  others 
budding  into  womanhood. 

Since  the  death  of  Maximilian  the  number  of  the  em- 
peror's broihers  is  reduced  to  two,  the  eldest  of  whom  is 
the  Archduke  Charles  Louis,  a  generous,  high-spirited 
prince;  whereas  the  younger,  the  Archduke  Louis  Victor, 
is  somewhat  of  a  petit  ma'itre,  a  lady's  man,  a  bit  of  a 
poet,  a  devotee  of  the  dance,  and  very  amiable — as  any 


lady  of  rank  in  Vienna  will  testify — and  has  few  real  vices, 
though  abundance  of  petty  faults.  Archduke  Charles, 
having  buried  two  wives,  now  lives  very  happily  with  the 
third,  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  almost  as  perfect  a 
horsewoman  as  the  Empress. 

These  form  but  a  fraction  of  the  huge  imperial  family  of 
archdukes  and  archduchesses.  Count  Paul  Vasili  defies  the 
most  consummate  diplomatist  to  go  through  the  list  from 
memory;  he  acknowledges  to  have  tried  over  and  over 
again,  and  never  to  have  been  able  to  remember  the  names 
of  more  than  forty-five  of  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  sixty-six  in  all.  One  among  them,  the  Arch- 
duchess Elizabeth,  widow  of  two  Austrian  archdukes  and 
mother  of  the  young  Queen  of  Spain,  stands  out  from 
among  the  rest;  she  rallies  around  her  an  admiring  court, 
and  enjoys  the  special  friendship  and  favor  of  the  sover- 
eign, as  well  as  that  of  the  most  aristocratic  aristocracy  of 
Europe. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  exclusiveness  of  the  aris- 
tocracy in  Vienna.  It  is  as  exclusive  in  its  way  as  the  impe- 
rial family  in  theirs,  and  there  is  little  show  of  cordiality 
between  the  two.  The  laws  of  the  most  severe  etiquette 
are  never  infringed.  No  guests  with  less  than  sixteen  quar- 
terings  to  their  arms  are  admitted  to  the  annual  ho/ball, 
and  marriage  does  not  invest  the  wife  of  more  humble  ex- 
traction with  the  dignity  due  to  the  rank  of  her  husband. 
It  is  the  same  at  Buda  Pest.  A  short  time  since  Count 
Paul  Festetics,  who  had  married  the  divorced  wife  of  a 
Viennese  stock-broker,  received  an  invitation  intended  for 
another  member  of  the  family.  Great  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  company  assembled  when  the  countess,  su- 
perbly dressed,  entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  hus- 
band. The  Emperor  was  immediately  informed  of  what 
had  happened,  and  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  was  dis- 
patched to  the  countess  to  inform  her  that  she  was  not  "of 
the  court  hojfdhig,  and  must  retire;"  so  the  count  was 
obliged  to  take  her  away.  There  was  an  awful  scandal. 
Count  Paul  Festetics  was  furious;  he  wanted  to  fight  the 
grand  master  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  the 
Emperor  had  to  interfere.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  learn  that  he 
sent  a  chamberlain  to  the  lady's  residence  with  his  excuses. 
Count  Paul  Vasili  informs  us  that  the  aristocracy  took  part 
against  the  Count  Paul  Festetics.  It  dreads  nothing  more 
than  the  inroad  of  the  bourgeois  element. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  these  stringent  rules,  aris- 
tocratic parents  never,  if  they  can  help  it,  aliow  their  chil- 
dren to  marry  out  of  the  pale.  Young  noblemen  have 
their  little  romances,  but  if  a  mesalliance  is  the  result, 
they  must  not  only  abide  the  consequences  as  regards 
hof balls,  but  their  children  are  often  prevented  from  in- 
heriting titles  and  land.  Yet  love  may  now  and  then  tri- 
umph over  prejudice.  And  there  are  instances  of  this 
even  in  the  imperial  family — the  brother  of  the  empress, 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  married  Mile.  Mondel;  the  Archduke 
Henri  fell  in  love  with  and  married  Leopoldine  Hofman 
while  she  was  fulfilling  an  engagement  at  the  Gratz  Thea- 
tre; and,  to  go  further  back,  the  uncle  of  Franz  Josef  be- 
came enamored  of  a — postillion .  It  happened  in  this  wise : 
The  archduke  was  traveling,  and  stopped  to  change 
horses  at  Brandhofen;  the  postmaster  was  in  despair;  there 
were  no  postillions  left,  so  his  daughter,  Anna  Plochel, 
put  on  men's  clothes,  and,  leaping  into  the  saddle,  drove 
his  imperial  highness  to  the  next  stage,  and  he,  discover- 
ing the  strategem,  was  so  much  touched  by  her  ready 
kindness  and  pluck,  that  he  married  her. 

Three  princes  of  the  house  of  Lichtenstein  followed 
their  own  fancy  in  the  choice  of  their  wives;  two  of  them 
married  singers,  and  the  third  the  daughter  of  a  banker. 
Joseph  de  VVestphalen  chose  a  dancer  for  his  life's  partner, 
Arthur  de  Mensdorff  a  circus  rider;  whereas  Comte  de 
Knefstein's  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  shoemaker  of  Ber- 
lin. During  the  countess's  sojourn  here  latterly  she  was 
feted  and  made  much  of,  but  when  the  diplomatist  was 
recalled,  the  stiff-backed  society  of  Vienna  sent  her  to 
Coventry,  as  they  would  have  done  to  any  who  lacked 
the  necessary  amount  of  blue  blood,  however  rich,  well- 
educated,  and  charming  they  might  happen  to  be.  And 
the  middle-class  girls  of  Vienna  receive  excellent  educa- 
tions, their  beauty  is  proverbial,  and  in  charm  and  grace 
of  manner  they  can  not  be  surpassed.  As  I  told  you, 
Count  Paul  Vasili  keeps  his  eyes  open,  and  knows  a  nice 
woman  when  he  sees  her. 

The  disdain  evinced  by  the  Austrian  aristocracy  for 
bourgeoisie  extends  itself  to  the  Barons  of  Finance.  An 
Israelite,  however  rich,  hardly  ever  manages  to  get  into 
society.  It  is  only  quite  lately  that  it  consented  to  admit 
the  Rothschilds  on  a  friendly  footing.  During  the  lifetime 
of  the  Baron  Anselme,  they  were  only  on  sufferance,  as  it 
were.  Our  author  remembers  to  have  seen  the  Baroness 
Anselme  at  a  ball  given  by  the  Princess  de  Schwarzenberg 
utterly  neglected,  and  her  pretty  daughter  left  out  in  the 
cold.  Not  a  gallant  among  them  all  dared  ask  her  for  a 
dance — they  would  be  suspected  of  wanting  to  borrow 
money  of  the  father!  It  is  more  pleasant  for  them  now, 
however,  thanks  partly  to  the  Princesse  de  Metternich, 
who  made  their  acquaintance  in  Paris,  and  chose  to  con- 
tinue to  cultivate  it  in  Vienna.  Baron  Nathaniel,  the 
chief  of  the  house,  is  a  bachelor,  and  the  princess  is  kind 
enough  to  act  as  hostess  for  him  when  he  gives  a  ball,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  gratifies  him  with  the  nickname  of 
Mein  Hausjude,  which  some  men  would  hardly  consider  a 
compliment. 

Princess  de  Metternich  is  a  privileged  person  in  Vienna. 
She  now  wields  the  sceptre  of  fashion,  as  the  Princess  de 
Schwarzenberg  used  to  do;  she  is  petted, admired,  feared, 
and  society  winks  at  her  extravagances.  Even  she,  how- 
ever, may  not  go  too  far.  A  few  months  ago  she  incurred 
the  dire  displeasure  of  the  court,  and  if  this  was  the  cent- 
ury of  lettres  de  cachet,  the  outspoken  princess  might  have 
had  to  regret  her  vivacity  in  the  dingy  seclusion  of  a  prison ; 
but  nowadays  even  Austria  merely  punishes  such  social 
crimes  with  the  cold  shoulder.  The  incident  to  which  I 
refer  took  place  at  the  palace  of  the  Archduke  Louis  Vic- 
tor. Princess  Metternich  happened  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance somewhat  late — after  the  arrival  of  the  emperor,  a 
terrible  breach  of  etiquette.  Her  imperial  host  met  her  in 
the  hall.  "  Princess,"  he  said,  stepping  toward  her  as  she 
advanced  between  a  double  row  of  lackeys,  "  the  emperor 
arrived  half  an  hour  ago!"    "  What  do  I  care!"  was  the 


sharp  reply;  "  for  all  the  emperor  ever  has  to  say  to  me  it 
is  time  enough."  Not  a  word  did  the  archduke  say  in  re- 
ply, but  when  the  supper  hour  was  at  hand  he  dispatched 
his  aid-de-camp,  Comte  Choloniewski,  to  tell  her  that,  since 
she  put  so  small  a  price  on  the  conversation  of  the  em- 
peror, he  had  offered  the  place  he  had  reserved  for  her  at 
his  majesty's  table  to  some  one  else.  It  was  as  much  as 
saying,  Order  your  carriage  and  tie  off. 

At  a  ball  supper,  no  lady  under  the  rank  of  a  princess  is 
allowed  to  sit  down  to  table  with  the  emperor  and  empress. 
The  rest  of  the  aristocracy  rejoice  in  the  titles  of  counts 
and  countesses — that  of  baron  is  not  in  much  repute.  An 
unmarried  daughter  of  a  noble  family  is  called  countess  by 
courtesy,  and  her  mother  will  often  strictly  forbid  htr  to 
dance  with  younger  sons  and  detrimentals.  However,  the 
girl's  obedience  can  not  be  enforced  at  the  time,  for,  cu- 
riously enough,  ball-room  etiquette  as  regards  young  ladies 
in  Vienna  is  much  less  strict  than  in  Paris,  or  even  Lon- 
don. On  entering,  chaperones  are  ushered  into  one  room 
and  the  young  ladies  into  another,  where  ihey  are  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  handsome  young  officers 
in  full  uniform.  And  a  girl,  who  on  every  other  occasion 
is  hardly  allowed  to  exchange  two  words  with  a  man,  may 
be  made  love  to,  during  the  interminable  mazes  of  the  co- 
tillion, without  interruption.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  what 
an  important  matter  a  dance  becomes!  Sometimes  they 
are  secured  months  beforehand,  and  woe  to  the  unfortu- 
nate swain  who  sees  his  partner  carried  off  by  one  of  the 
many  archdukes,  whom  it  is  etiquette  never  to  refuse.  It 
is  even  worse  when  an  archduchess  throws  the  handker- 
chief, and  many  a  budding  countess  has  seen  her  caialier 
marched  off  to  obey  such  a  command  just  as  the  dance 
begins. 

Count  Paul  tells  us  that  Viennese  society  has  grown  virt- 
uous of  late.  What  an  admission  for  a  diplomatist  well 
on  in  years !  Few  of  the  charming  female  members  of  the 
aristocracy  have  histories.  Divorces,  however,  are  pretty 
frequent.  If  a  nobleman  is  known  to  be  unfaithful  to  his 
wife,  she  may  get  a  divorce,  and  marry  some  one  else 
equally  high  in  the  social  ladder.  The  difficulty  is  to  con- 
ciliate the  Catholic  authorities;  but  there  are  ways  of  do- 
ing this,  and  the  result  is  rather  illogical.  Thus  the  hered- 
itary Princess  of  Monaco  managed  to  get  Rome  to  agree 
that  she  had  never  been  married;  and  yet  her  son  was  not 
declared  illegitimate,  and  she  married  the  Comte  de  Fes- 
tetics (such  marriages  seem  to  have  been  in  high  favor  in 
this  family),  and  is  now  one  of  the  leading  ladies  of  Vien- 
na. So  is  the  Comtesse  de  Bomhelles,  whose  story  is  very 
similar. 

These  are  merely  gleanings  here  and  there  from  Count 
Paul  Vasili's  interesting  book.  They  would  be  incomplete 
if  I  did  not  include  an  anecdote  of  King  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
the  friend  and  admirer  of  Wagner,  whose  eccentricities 
have  furnished  food  for  so  many  chronicles.  You  know 
what  a  passion  he  has  for  solitude,  and  how  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  having  operas  performed  by  the  first  singers  of 
Europe  for  himself  alone — a  solitary  figure  concealed  be- 
hind the  curtains  of  his  box.  But  you  have  certainly  never 
heard  the  reason  of  the  peculiarities,  and  of  the  horror  he 
evinces  for  women  and  marriage.  When  he  was  quite 
young  he  was  passionately  enamored  of  a  young  girl  (the 
count  does  not  tell  who  she  was),  and  he  thought  his  pas- 
sion was  reciprocated.  One  day  he  brought  her  a  beauti- 
ful bouquet,  and,  finding  no  one  in  her  boudoir,  began  to 
arrange  the  flowers  in  a  vase.  Just  as  he  finished  his  pleas- 
ant task  he  saw  his  mistress  enter  the  adjoining  gallery 
in  the  company  of  a  young  priest,  and,  thinking  to  surprise 
her  expressions  of  delight  at  the  sight  of  the  flowers,  he 
concealed  himself  behind  a  drapery.  Alas  for  the  mon- 
arch !  The  girl  walked  into  the  room,  the  priest  following. 
"  What,  another  bouquet  from  that  tiresome  king,  whom  I 
detest ! "  she  exclaimed,  adding,  "  Give  me  a  kiss,  to  take 
away  this  disagreeable  impression,"  and  she  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  her  companion.  King  Louis  stepped  for- 
ward, and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  despair  at  his  heart, 
cursed  her,  and  swore  he  would  never  love  another  woman 
or  marry.     He  has  kept  his  oath.  Parisina. 

Paris,  March  26,  1SS5. 


What  Cicero  termed  the  "mores,"  and  Voltaire  the 
"  moeurs,"  and  what  we  call  the  "  morals,"  are  certainly  a 
vast  improvement  upon  the  ways  and  doings  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Fifty  years  ago  during  the  sessions  of 
Congress  people  drank  very  deep  and  played  very  high  in 
Washington.  Members  went  thither  without  their  wives 
and  families.  The  restraining  influence  of  the  family  was 
consequently  unfelt,  and  the  social  condition  was  about  on 
a  par  with  that  of  London  a  hundred  years  ago,  whena 
prime  minister  could  appear  at  the  opera  with  a  notorioils 
woman,  and  England  was  kept  pretty  busy  paying  off  the 
gambling  debts  of  her  princes  and  great  men.  Light  French 
wines  have  taken  the  place  of  the  "  heavy  "  port.  Madeira, 
and  sherry,  and  at  receptions  and  social  gatherings  a  cup 
of  tea  is  often  the  only  stimulant  that  graces  the  board, 
which  in  the  good  old  time  was  so  often  disgraced  by  an 
array  of  decanters  filled  with  French  brandy,  Holland  gin, 
Jamaica  rum,  German  arrack,  and  American,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  whiskies,  to  say  nothing  of  kirschwasser,  apple- 
jack, cumin  brandy,  bitters,  etc. 


The  following  paragraph  will  interest  physicians.  It  was 
taken  from  a  review  in  the  London  Spectator  of  two  novels 
written  by  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  of  New  York :  "One 
thing  noticeable  in  both  these  books  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  pictures  they  give  of  the  doctor  in  a  small  coun- 
try place  and  that  drawn  by  novelists  describing  ihe  same 
person  in  England.  Apparently,  in  America  he  is  to  be 
considered  as  ranking  naturally  among  the  elite  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  likely  to  be  better  bred,  cleverer,  more  highly 
refined  and  cultivated  than,  and  in  general  superior  to,  any 
of  his  neighbors.  But  that  is  hardly  the  case  with  the  Eng- 
lish individual,  whom  we  have  sometimes  heard  denomi- 
nated irreverently,  '  The  Village  Pill,'  and  who  supplies 
the  original  of  Mr.  Hux'.er  in  '  Pendennis,'  and  many  a 
similar  character." 


W.   D.  Howells  is  authority  for  the  assertion  that  no 
woman  who  studies  Greek  ever  marries. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


WOMEN    AUTHORS    IN    MASK. 


By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 

The  dapper  clerk,  Mr-  Chuckster,  in  the  "Old  Curiosity 
Shop,"  is  quite  dissatisfied  when  Kit  Nubbles  is  proved  in- 
nocent of  theft,  and  remarks  that  although  the  boy  did  not 
happen  to  take  that  particular  five-pound  note,  he  is  no 
doubt  always  up  to  something  or  other  of  that  kind.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  critics  of  a  certain  type  contrive  to  console 
themselves,  when  a  woman  has  done  a  good  thing  in  litera- 
ture, by  pointing  out  the  number  of  good  things  she  has 
not  yet  done.  To  be  sure.  Miss  Mary  N.  Murtree,  of  St. 
Louis,  when  she  wrote  under  the  name  of  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock,  was  thought  to  have  achieved  creditable  work; 
but  this  discovery  only  gives  these  critics  opportunity  to 
point  out  that  had  she  tried  various  other  things,  she  might 
have  failed  in  them.  Can  anybody  positively  say,  for  in- 
stance, that  she  would  have  written  a  good  essay  on  Qua- 
ternions, or  developed  any  specially  searching  views  on 
the  Wages  Fund?  If  not,  her  success  does  no  more  credit 
to  woman,  in  the  opinion  of  these  critics,  than  Kit's  not 
happening  to  take  that  particular  five-pound  note  did  to 
his  honesty.  "  Just  waita  while,"  they  say,  "  and  you  will 
see  some  woman  fail  in  something,  never  fear."  One  critic 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  "  high  creative  work"  still  re- 
mains out  of  the  reach  of  woman.  "  Romola"  does  not 
seem  to  such  a  critic  to  be  high  creative  work,  probably; 
that  phrase  should  be  reserved  for  men;  for  little  Twiggs, 
perhaps,  with  his  fine  realistic  study,  "  The  Trippings  of 
Tom  Popinjay." 

What  a  flood  of  light  all  this  throws  on  the  reasons  why 
such  very  able  women  write  under  masculine  names! 
George  Sand,  Currer  Bell,  George  Eliot,  are  but  the  type 
of  many  others.  They  wrote  in  that  way,  not  because  they 
wished  to  be  men,  but  because  they  wished  for  an  unbiased 
judgment  as  artists;  and  in  each  case  they  got  it.  When 
it  came,  and  in  the  form  of  triumphant  success,  all  women 
were  benefited  by  it,  and  were  so  much  nearer  to  a  time 
when  no  such  experiment  of  disguise  would  be  needed. 
The  mere  fact  that  women  take  men's  names  in  writing, 
while  no  man  takes  a  woman's,  shows  that  an  advantage  is 
gained  by  the  process.  Meantime,  each  particular  success 
is  called  exceptional,  and,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  it  in  a 
manly  way,  the  critic  of  the  other  sex  is  very  apt — if  we 
may  judge  from  certain  newspapers — to  rejoice  in  what  it 
does  not  prove,  rather  than  in  what  it  proves.  It  is  as  if 
we  were  watching  a  Chinese  woman  trying  to  walk  in  spite 
of  her  bandaged  feet.  "  True,  she  has  just  walked  into 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  room;  but,  mind  you,  she  will 
never  get  into  the  southeast  corner;  she  can  no't  do  it;  and 
even  if  she  does,  there  is  all  the  rest  of  the  room ! "  The 
more  rational  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  if  one  point 
of  the  compass  was  not  too  much  for  her,  it  would  only  be 
a  question  of  time  when  she  would  reach  all  the  rest. 

When  Mrs.  Somerville  wrote  her  "  Mechanism  of  the 
Heavens,"  critics  of  this  description  admitted  that  she 
had  proved,  indeed,  that  women  could  master  astronomy 
after  a  fashion,  but  probably  chemistry  would  be  beyond 
them.  When  Rosa  Bonheur  painted  cattle,  it  was  re- 
marked that  probably  she  could  not  have  painted  men  as 
well  if  she  tried.  Then  came  Elizabeth  Thompson,  in 
England,  and  painted  men  fighting — actual  battle-pieces — 
and  the  critics  turned  round  and  wondered  if  she  could 
delineate  men  at  rest.  No  matter  what  a  clever  woman 
does,  the  stupidest  men  have  always  discernment  enough 
to  think  of  something  that  she  has  not  done;  and  if,  step 
by  step,  women  held  their  own  in  every  conceivable  de- 
partment, except  in  writing  treatises  on  whist  or  backgam- 
mon, then  it  would  suddenly  be  discovered  that  whist  and 
backgammon  were  the  inaccessible  climax  of  human  in- 
tellect— the  very  north  pole,  I  might  say,  in  view  of  the 
name  of  the  latest  oracle  on  one  of  these  subjects— and 
that  in  that  sacred  region  no  woman  need  apply.  After 
all,  with  due  respect  to  the  great  masculine  intellect,  does 
not  all  this  seem  a  little  silly? 

Why  not  simply  reason  about  woman's  intellect  as  we 
should  about  every  other  case  of  gradual  development? 
For  some  reason  or  other,  mere  physical  size  has  priority 
on  this  planet — first  the  reptile  one  hundred  feet  long,  then 
the  man  six  feet  long.  This  great  change  made,  it  seems 
credible  that  even  the  woman,  who  is  only  five  feet  long, 
may  be  not  wholly  crushed  by  her  smallness,  but  may  have 
her  place  in  the  universe.  As,  by  the  modern  theory,  man 
is  gradually  developed  out  of  utter  ignorance,  so  is  she, 
but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  more  slowly.  It  was  but 
yesterday  that  her  brain  was  regarded  with  contempt;  but 
yesterday  that  it  was  held  worth  educating.  How  should 
she  develop  confidence  in  it  all  at  once?  We  know  noth- 
ing of  the  laws  that  occasionally  bring  out  genius  in  men — 
that  create  a  Shakespeare,  for  instance — and  in  her  case 
we  know  still  less.  We  only  know  that  slowly  at  long  in- 
tervals, and  in  spite  of  all  the  obvious  disadvantages  of 
physical  weakness,  social  discouragement,  and  insufficient 
education,  she  is  beginning  to  do,  here  and  there,  what 
may  be  regarded  as  first-class  intellectual  work. 

Until  within  a  century  but  one  single  instance  of  this 
was  recorded— that  of  Sappho,  in  lyric  poetry.  Within 
the  last  century  other  instances  have  followed — Rachel  in 
dramatic  art,  Rosa  Bonheur  in  animal  painting,  George 
Sand  and  George  Eliot  in  prose  fiction.  These  cases  are 
unquestionable.  Other  women  have  at  least  reached  a 
secondary  place  in  other  spheres— as  Mrs.  Somerville  in 
science,  Harriet  Martineau  in  political  economy,  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning  in  poetry.  The  inference  would 
seem  natural  that  it  is  simply  a  case  of  slower  develop- 
ment; a  thing  not  at  all  discouraging  in  a  world  where  ev- 
olution reigns,  and  the  last  comer  generally  wins.  Mean- 
while, as  there  is  no  profession— not  even  the  stage— in 
which  a  woman  is  not  still  a  little  handicapped,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  she  should  disguise  her  work  as  man's  work;  that 
Fanny  Mendelssohn  should  publish  letters  as  her  brother's, 
and  that  Miss  Murfree  should  find  complete  shelter  under 
the  very  misleading  name  of  Charles  Egbert  Craddock. 
— Harper's  Bazar. 

Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  have,  mounted  in  silver,  the 
ball  that  killed  Admiral  Nelson. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


The  White  Moon  Wasteth. 
The  white  moon  wasteth, 
And  cold  morn  hastelh 

Athwart  the  snow. 

The  red  East  burneth, 

And  the  tide  turnelh, 

And  thou  must  go. 

Think  not,  sad  rover. 
Their  story  all  over 

Who,  come  from  afar, 
Once,  in  the  ages, 
Won  goodly  wages, 

Led  by  a  star. 

Once,  for  all  duly, 
Guidance  doth  truly 

Shine  as  of  old. 
Opens  fjr  me  and  thee 
Once  opportunity 

Her  gates  of  gold. 

Enter!    Thy  star  is  outl 
Traverse,  not  faint  nor  doubt, 

Earth's  antres  wild; 
Thou  shalt  find  good  and  rest 
As  found  the  Magi  blest 

That  Divine  Child. 

— Jem  Ingelow  in  the  Independent . 


Song  of  the  Princess  May. 
March  and  April,  go  your  way! 
You  have  had  your  fitful  day; 
Wind  and  shower,  and  snow  and  sleet, 
Make  wet  walkiog  lor  my  feet — 
For  I  come  unsandaled  down 
From  the  hillsides  bare  and  brown; 
But  wherever  I  may  tread 
There  I  leave  a  little  thread 
Of  bright  emerald,  softly  set 
Like  a  jewel  in  the  wet; 
And  I  make  the  peach-buds  turn 
Pink  and  white,  until  they  burn 
Rosy  red  within  their  cells; 
Then  I  set  the  bloomy  bells 
Of  the  flowery  alder  ringing, 
And  the  apple-blossoms  swinging 
In  a  shower  of  rosy  snow, 
As  I  come  and  as  I  go 
On  my  gay  and  jocund  way, 
I,  the  merry  Princess  May. 

— Nora  Perry  in  May  Outing 


At  the  Bars. 
The  ripened  corn  tossed  in  the  air 

Its  locks  of  amber  silk. 
When  Betty,  trim  and  rosy  fair, 

Brought  home  the  pails  ofmilk; 
And  oh,  how  gayly  did  she  sing 

Unto  the  trembling  stars! 
I  heard  the  silver  echoes  ring 

Down  at  the  meadow  bars. 

Barefooted  was  the  little  lass 

As  she  came  through  the  field; 
To  her  small  feet  it  seemed  the  grass 

Caressingly  must  yield ; 
And  oh,  how  sweetly  rose  the  notes 

Unto  the  trembling  stars! 
Like  music  slipped  from  robins'  throats  — 

I  heard  it  at  the  bars. 

I  watched  her  as  her  way  she  went 

Beneath  the  summer  sky; 
With  every  breeze  was  softly  blent 
"  A-comin'  through  the  rye !  " 
And  oh,  thought  1,  amid  the  grain, 

Beneath  the  silent  stars, 
What  bliss  'twould  be  to  prove  the  strain, 
And  kiss  her  at  the  bars! 

— F.  D.  Sherman  in  May  Outing. 

» 

April  Once  More. 
The  sorrel  lifts  her  snow-white  bloom 

From  green  leaves  soft  and  sour. 
The  wry-neck  bids  the  cuckoo  come, 

The  wych-elm's  all  in  flower; 
That  tweet!  tweet!  tweet  1  that  dusty  dew, 

That  white  star  at  my  feet, 
They  speak  of  Aprils  past— and  you, 
My  sweet! 

Our  wood  still  curves  against  the  sky, 

And  still  all  stark  and  dim 
Our  hornbeam's  fluted  branches  lie 

Along  the  shining  rim; 
But  ah!  within  its  ba=e  of  moss 

The  rabbits  leap  and  peer, 
No  footsteps  fright  them  as  they  cross — 
This  year. 

When  winter  shared  my  hapless  plight, 

I  bound  my  heart  in  frost; 
There  was  no  wealth  to  vex  my  sight 

With  treasure  it  had  lost; 
But  oh!  the  buds,  the  scent,  the  song, 

The  agonizing  blue — 
They  teach  my  hopeless  heart  to  long 

For  you ! 
— Edmund  Gosse  in  Magazine  of  Art  for  May. 


Her   Explanation. 
So  you  have  wondered  at  me — guessed  in  vain 

What  the  real  woman  is  you  know  so  well? 

I  am  a  lost  illusion.    Some  strange  spell 
Once  made  your  friend  there,  with  his  fine  disdain 
Of  fact,  conceive  me  perfect.     He  would  fain 

(But  could  not)  see  me  always,  as  befell 

His  dream  to  see  me,  plucking  asphodel, 
In  saffron  robes,  on  some  celestial  plain. 
All  that  1  was  be  marred  and  flung  away 

In  que,st  of  what  I  was  not,  could  not  be — 

Lililh,  or  Helen,  or  Antigone. 
Still  he  may  search;  but  I  have  bad  my  day, 

And  now  the  Past  is  all  the  part  for  me 
That  this  world's  empty  stage  has  left  to  play. 

— E.  R.  Sill  in  May  Atlantic. 


The  most  pathetic  thing  in  Mrs.  Custer's  "  Boots  and 
Saddles  "  is  her  recital  of  the  pledge  which  General  Cus- 
ter exacted  of  his  officers,  that  in  case  of  his  or  their 
capture  by  the  Indians  when  she  was  with  them,  she 
should  be  shot  dead  on  the  spot  before  being  permitted  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  savages.  This  pledge,  she  says, 
was  well  known  to  her  during  her  equestrian  excursions 
with  the  general. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  High  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire,  England,  is  this 
year  Mr.  Perrin  of  Worcestershire  sauce  fame. 

Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  use  tobacco,  but  he  is  a  great 
lover  of  sherry,  and  is  a  hearty  eater  of  rich  food. 

A  dispatch  from  London  says:  "Charles  Terry,  the 
actor,  and  husband  of  Ellen  Terry,  is  dead.  Cause, 
apoplexy." 

A  circular  has  been  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Knevals  &  Ran- 
som, stating  that  "  on  the  15th  instant,  Mr.  Chester  A.  Ar- 
thur will  resume  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  connect  him- 
self with  our  firm  as  counsel." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  News  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  Postmaster-General  Vilas  says  that  he 
finds  his  department  at  Washington  "  full  of  the  most 
beautiful  young  women  human  eyes  ever  beheld." 

A  small  brass  calendar  that  President  Garfield  used  to 
turn  every  morning,  and  which  now  bears  the  date  "  Sat- 
urday, July  3, 1SS1,"  never  having  been  changed  since  that 
fatal  morning,  is  a  prized  memento  in  the  home  of  R.  B. 
Hayes. 

Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett  remembers  St.  Stephens's  College, 
Annandale,  New  York,  where  once  he  was  a  student,  and 
every  year  sends  over  a  gift  of  books  purchased  from  the 
pin-money  allowed  him  by  his  venerable  wife,  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts. 

The  Manhattan  Club,  of  New  York  city,  is  well  repre- 
sented in  the  new  Administration.  Messrs.  Bayard,  Man- 
ning, and  Whitney,  of  President  Cleveland's  Cabinet,  are 
members  of  the  club,  and  so  are  three  of  the  new  foreign 
ministers — Phelps,  Pendleton,  and  Cox. 

John  Bernhard,  of  Louisville,  is  said  to  be  the  strongest 
man  in  the  world.  He  is  twenty-seven  years  old,  six  feet 
four  inches  tall,  and  weighs  two  hundred  and  sixty-six 
pounds.  He  can  lift  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds 
dead  weight,  and  has  often  killed  oxen  with  a  single  blow 
of  his  fist. 

Minister  Kelley,  a  Catholic,  is  credited  to  a  court  with 
which  the  Pope  has  no  amicable  relations.  His  brother  is 
a  priest  in  New  Jersey.  His  father  is  a  Methodist,  his 
mother  a  Catholic,  and  his  wife  a  Jewess.  Between  King 
Humbert  and  the  Vatican,  Mr.  Kelley  will  need  all  his 
piety,  learning,  and  address. 

Imprisonment  has  improved  the  physical  condition  of 
the  Tichbome  claimant.  When  he  was  sentenced  eleven 
years  ago,  he  weighed  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds; 
his  weight  when  he  stepped  out  of  his  compulsory  resi- 
dence was  only  two  hundred  and  fifty-two,  but  he  may 
still  be  eligible  to  the  fat-man's  club. 

Colonel  Bob  Ingersoll  and  Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling  met  on 
a  New  England  railroad  train  the  other  day.  "What  do 
you  think  of  the  Administration? "  thus  Robert  to  Roscoe. 
"  Oh,  it  doesn't  worry  me ! "  thus  languidly  Roscoe  to  Rob- 
ert. "  Then  this  government  by  the  people  for  the  people 
is  not  in  vain,  thank  heaven! "  came  in  a  heartfelt, honest- 
Injun  way  from  Robert. 

Alexandre  Dumas  has  in  his  study  a  small  painting  by 
the  late  Eugene  Delacroix.  He  refuses  to  sell  it  for  ten 
thousand  dollars,  yet  he  only  paid  the  unfortunate  artist 
one  hundred  dollars  for  it;  and  even  then  poor  Delacroix 
warned  him  that  he  was  paying  a  daring  price.  "Ah!" 
replied  Dumas,  "you  reckon  with  contemporary  imbe- 
cility; I  with  future  extravagance." 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Maletis  the  envy  of  British 
diplomatists.  In  these  days  of  slow  dip'omatic  promotion, 
to  be  embassador  to  Berlin — without  doubt  now  the  most 
important  of  British  legations — at  forty-seven,  and  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  almost  the  wealthiest  duke,  is  an  extra- 
ordinary success  for  the  younger  son  of  a  second-class 
diplomatist  without  powerful  political  connections. 

Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  celebrates  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  business  life  by  retiring  from  business,  and  leaving  his 
sons-in-law  to  manage  his  vast  interests.  He  is  going  to 
Europe,  he  says,  to  have  a  frolic.  His  distinguished 
brother,  David  Dudley  Field,  retired  from  the  practice  of 
law  several  years  ago,  although  he  is  still  occupied  with 
his  specialties  of  codification  and  international  law.  Cy- 
rus 'W.  Field  is  seventy-five;  David  Dudley  Field  is 
eighty. 

Joseph  Dion,  the  billiard-player,  met  with  a  peculiar  ac- 
cident Friday  week,  in  New  York  city,  which  will  prevent 
him  taking  part  in  the  billiard  tournament  which  he  was 
to  open  last  Monday  night.  Dion  and  one  of  his  room- 
keepers  were  passengers  on  the  elevated  train,  and  occu- 
pied seats  in  the  rear  of  two  fashionably  dressed  women. 
The  room-keeper  saw  an  elaborate  Japanese  fan  lying  in 
the  seat  vacated  by  the  women.  He  tried  to  open  it,  but 
failed,  and  turned  it  over  to  his  employer,  who  pulled  at 
the  strings  attached  to  the  fan,  when  a  long,  sharply 
pointed  dagger  shot  out  of  the  handle  and  cut  Dion  on  the 
joint  of  the  third  finger.  "What  women  want  of  such 
things  I  can't  imagine,"  said  he. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  eighty-eighth  anniversary 
of  whose  birthday  has  just  been  celebrated,  has,  late  in 
life,  joined  the  ranks  of  artists  as  a  sculptor,  or,  lather,  as 
a  modeler.  When  he  was  last  at  Ems,  he  gave  sittings  to 
the  eminent  sulptor,  Professr  Kell,  for  a  bust.  Among 
the  numerous  decoralions  which  he  wore  was  the  Grand 
Star  of  the  Order  "  Pour  le  Merite."  The  Emperor,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  position  in  which  Professor  Kell  repro- 
duced this  star  on  the  clay  model,  erased  it,  and,  with  his 
own  hands,  carefully  remodeled  it  an  inch  or  two  higher 
up  on  the  left  breast.  The  new  star  was  not,  perhaps,  as 
deftly  executed  as  the  old  one  had  been,  for,  as  the  Em- 
peror laughingly  said,  it  was  his  first  effort;  but  Profes-or 
Kell  obtained  permission  to  leave  it  exactly  as  it  had  been 
left,  and  cheap  plaster  replicas  of  the  model,  which  thus 
acquired  a  peculiar  interest,  are  now  being  sold  by  thou- 
sands throughout  Germany. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


An  English  judge  has  recently  decided  t/tat  "  tltere  is  no  duty  cast  upon  tlte 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  Aim  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  the  recipient."  Tlteatrical  managers  who  luive  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and publisli£rs  to  wltom  autliors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  t/iis  decision.  Tlte  law,  as  laid  down 
by  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  them  without  solicitation.  Tlte  "Argonaut" 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  w/ten  t/ie  address  is  specified  arid  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  tlwse  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  we 
are  not  responsible  for  tlte  preservation  or  transmission  of  sue  A  MSS. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mr.  James  R.  Osgood  is  said  to  possess  the  largest  and  finest 
collection  of  literary  autographs  in  America. 

Roberts  Brothers  have  sold  to  S.  Carson  &  Co.  the  exclusive 
edition  of  "  Ramona  "  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Sardou,  the  French  dramatist,  has  been  invested  with  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael,  by  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

A  Tennessee  professor  writes  to  the  Nation  to  complain  of  the 
dialect  in  Miss  Murfree's  stories  as  not  an  accurate  representation. 

A  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  thinks  that  what  George 
Eliot  sacrificed  by  her  relationship  to  George  Henry  Lewes  was 
not  a  small  group  of  friends,  but  a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Samuel  Carson  &  Co.,  California,  have  become  the  selling  agents 
for  Messrs.  Lee  &  Shepard.  Messrs.  Carson  have  also  become 
agents  for  the  Judd  Company.  They  now  represent  twenty  East- 
ern houses. 

Stepniak,  the  Russian,  is  an  inspirational  writer,  and  when  the 
fit  takes  him,  rises  at  two  in  the  morning  and  works  till  noon, 
then  sleeps  a  few  hours,  working  again  at  lightning  speed  in  the 
evening,  "meanwhile  drinking  enormous  quantities  of  very  hot 
coffee. 

While  the  Century  Magazine  pays  not  much  over  six  hundred 
dollars  for  the  composition  on  a  siogle  issue,  it  has  paid  the  en- 
gravers over  six  thousand  dollars  for  the  work  on  the  same  issue. 
The  engravings  on  Harper**  Monthly  cost  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  while  the  composition  probably  does  not  exceed  one- 
tenth  that  sum. 

The  famous  Mazarin,  or  Gutenberg,  Bible  is  to  be  reproduced 
in  England  by  means  of  photo-lithography.  W.  E.  A.  Axon  will 
contriDute  to  the  work  a  statement  oi  the  history  and  bibliography 
of  this  Bible  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  printed. 
The  copy  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres 
has  been  obtained  as  a  guide. 

Mrs.  John  Maxwell,  better  known  as  Miss  Braddon,  the  novel- 
ist, lives  at  Litchfield  House,  Richmond.  It  is  an  historic  struct- 
ure. Built  for  the  first  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  it  later  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield,  and  became  his  episco- 
pal residence.  Afterward  Catalani,  the  singer,  got  it,  and  gave 
notable  receptions  there.  It  is  a  handsome  old  palace,  in  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's  best  style. 

Mr.  Charles  Scribner,  the  other  day,  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Union 
League  Club,  New  York,  to  the  authors  of  the  several  short  pieces 
of  fiction  printed  in  the  series. of  Stories  by  American  Authors,  re- 
cently published  by  the  Scribner  house.  The  menu  design  was 
copied  from  the  cover  of  the  series,  and  bore  the  inscription, 
"Stories  by  American  Authors.  Recuperative  Supplement.  Spe- 
cial Limited  Edition  from  New  Plates." 

A  plan  has  been  matured  for  a  series  of  authors'  readings  in  aid 
of  the  Copyright  League  and  the  International  Copyright  move- 
ment, to  take  place  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  New  York 
city,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  April  28th,  29th,  and  30th. 
Five  or  six  authors  will  read  each  day.  W.  D.  Howells,  S.  L. 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  C.  D.  Warner,  Edward  Eggleston,  and 
Frank  R.  Stockton  have  already  agreed  to  take  part. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  written  a  new  story,  entitled  "  The 
Trial  of  Gideon,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  time  of  the  Flood. 
In  those  early  days  it  seems  there  was  a  tribunal  before  which 
would-be  authors  were  obliged  to  submit  their  works.  If  the  lit- 
erary production  was  approved,  the  rewards  were  great;  but,  if  dis- 
approved, the  writer  was  put  to  death.  Gideon  writes  a  book,  de- 
cides to  take  his  chance,  and  passes  the  ordeal  successfully. 

A  teacher  in  one  of  the  Sunday-schools  in  Indianapolis  desired 
to  provide  her  class,  numbering  twenty,  with  copies  of  Bunyan's 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress."  They  were  ordered  through  a  leading  book- 
store. In  due  time  the  teacher  was  notified  that  the  books  had 
come,  and  went  down  to  inspect  them.  She  found,  to  her  aston- 
ishment, that  the  result  of  her  order  was  twenty  copies  of  Henry 
George's  "Progress  and  Poverty"  awaiting  the  children's  pur- 
chases. 

It  is  high  time  that  intelligent  Americans  should  discountenance 
the  ignorance  and  superciliousness  which  Mr.  Henry  James  shows 
in  endeavoring  to  depict  high  life  in  England  and  France,  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  distinctively  American  lady  and  gentleman. 
These  qualities  are  conspicuous  in  his  portraiture  of  Lady  Barbe- 
rina,  wnose  affectation  of  superiority  to  the  best  people,  in  the 
best  sense,  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  is  innately  vulgar  and 
offensive,  whatever  Mr.  James  and  his  finical  devotees  may  as- 
sert to  the  contrary. — New  York  Telegram. 

Zola's  new  novel,  "Germinal,"  started  off  with  an  edition  of 
about  twenty  thousand  copies.  It  is  the  thirteenth  volume  in  the 
series  of  "  Les  Rougon-Macquart;  histoire  naturelle  et  socialle 
d'une  famille  sous  le  Second  Empire."  Of  this  series,  "  L'Assom- 
moir  "  was  the  sixth,  and  it  is  now  in  its  one  hundredth  thousand. 
The  eighth  volume  was  "  Nana,"  now  in  its  one  hundred  and  forty- 
ninth  thousand.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  vogue  for  M.  Zola's 
coarse  work  is  abating.  "  Pot-Bouille"  attained  only  sixty-five 
thousand,  and  "Au  Bonheur  des  Dames"  only  fifty  thousand, 
while  "  La  Joie  de  Vivre,"  at  once  a  cleaner  and  a  duller  book,  has 
as  yet  not  sold  more  than  forty  thousand  copies. 

With  the  recently  issued  tenth  volume,  Messrs.  Scribner's  series 
of  "  Stories  by  American  Authors  "  is  brought  to  an  end.  In  all, 
it  embraces  fifty-seven  stories  by  fifty-two  writers,  nineteen  of 
whom  were  ladies.  One  story  was  reprinted  from  an  out-of-print 
book;  another  was  written,  or  rather  wholly  rewritten,  for  this 
series;  five  were  taken  from  daily  papers,  and  two  from  the  de- 
parted weekly  Fiction  and  Swinton's  Story-lcller,  while  one  came 
from  an  English  magazine.  The  remaining  furty-seven  were  re- 
published from  the  American  monthly  magazines— two  from  Apple- 
ton's,  two  Irom  the  Galaxy,  three  each  from  Putnam's  and  the 
Overland,  four  from  Lippincott's,  five  from  Harper's,  nine  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  seventeen  from  Scribner's  and  the  Century, 

A  survey  of  the  lives  of  later  literary  women  shows  us  two 
things :  First,  that  most  of  them  were  either  single,  or,  if  married, 
were  childless,  and  second,  that  they  have  been  generally  long- 
lived.  The  list  of  literary  spinsters  includes  Fredrika  Bremer, 
Emily  Bront6,  Hannah  More,  Harriet  Martineau,  Eliza  Cook,  Miss 
Sedgwick,  Gail  Hamilton,  the  Carys,  Miss  Dickinson,  Maria  Edge- 
wood,  Miss  Mitford,  Augusta  Evans,  Jane  Austen,  while  that  of 
childless  women  includes  Mrs.  Nichols  (Charlotte  Bronte),  Mrs. 
Somerville,  George  Sand  (?),  Mrs.  Cross  (George  Eliot),  Mrs.  Mc- 
Lean (Letitia  E.  Landon).  Several  have  had  one  or  two  children 
only — for  example,  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  had  one  son,  and  Mute. 
Darblay  one  son,  Mme.de  Sevign6  two  children;  Mme  de  Siael 
also  had  children.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  both  men  and  women 
of  distinguished  intellectual  talents,  and  who  are  active  brain- 
workers,  are  liable  to  be  childless,  or  to  have  but  few  children. 
The  world  would  soon  be  depopulated  if  it  were  filled  with  persons 
of  great  intellectual  stature.    The  longevity  of  female  brain-work- 


ers is  simply  in  accordance  with  the  established  fact  of  the  longev- 
ity of  masculine  brain-workers.  Thus,  Hannah  More  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight,  Mrs.  Somerville  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  Miss 
Mitford  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  Mme. 
de  Sevigne  was  seventy,  Miss  Bremer  sixty-four,  Miss  Edgeworth 
eighty-two,  and  Mme.  Darblay  eighty-eight. 

New    Books. 

Part  five  of  Augustin  Knoflach's  "German  Simplified "  has  been 
published.  It  is  concerned  with  the  irregular  verbs  geben  and 
sprachen,  and  contains  a  key  to  the  exercises  of  part  four.  Pub- 
lished by  Augustin  Knoflach,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Joseph  A. 
Hofmann;  price,  10  cents. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Franklin  Square  Library  is  a  novel  by 
Hall  Caine,  entitled  "The  Shadow  of  a  Crime."  It  is  published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  the  news-dealers; 
price,  20  cents. 

"  The  Knight  of  the  Black  Forest,"  by  Grace  Denio  Litchfield, 
is  the  story  of  an  American  girl's  love  adventures  during  a  sojourn 
in  the  romantic  country  of  the  Black  Forest.  A  young  German 
count  aspires  to  be  her  "  knight,"  but  as  he  proves  a  gay  deceiver, 
he  is  thrown  over  for  a  plain  American.  Published  by  G.  P,  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

"The  Adventures  of  Jimmy  Brown:  Written  by  Himself,  and 
Edited  by  W.  S.  Alden,  is  one  of  the  Harpers' excellent  Young 
People's  Series.  Jimmy  Brown  is  a  boy  of  the  Peck's  Bad  Boy 
variety,  and  gets  himself  in  a  number  of  scrapes,  some  funny  and 
some  that  would  have  been  improved  had  Mr.  Alden  used  his  edi- 
torial blue-pencil  with  greater  freedom.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.;  price,  $1. 

The  Scribners  are  publishing  an  excellent  paper-covered  edition 
of  the  works  of  several  American  authors.  The  latest  volume  is  a 
collection  of  Fitz-James  O'Brien's  fanciful  tales,  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, and  prefaced  by  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  by  William 
Winter.  The  volume  takes  its  name  from  the  first  tale,  "The  Dia- 
mond Lens"  (which  was  published  in  the  Argonaut  some  four 
years  ago).  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  for 
sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.;  price,  50  cents. 

The  publication  of  an  autobiography  during  the  subject's  life  is 
somewhat  unusual,  but  in  the  case  of  Henry  Taylor,  the  dramatist, 
it  is  not  so  strange  as  it  would  at  first  seem,  for,  as  he  sarcastically 
says  in  his  introduction,  "publication  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  a 
man's  life  comes  rather  near  to  posthumous  publication."  Taylor 
is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde,"  but  his 
wide  acquaintance  among  the  prominent  men  of  his  time  (1823- 
1875)  makes  his  book  worth  the  reading.  It  is  published  in  two 
volumes  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft &  Co. 

A  history  of  "The  Rescue  of  Greely  "  has  been  written  by  Com- 
mander W.  S.  Schley,  U.S.  N.,  and  Professor  J.  R.  Soley,  U.S.N. 
As  such  a  history  could  scarcely  be  complete  without  some  account 
of  the  original  expedition  to  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  the  first  three 
chapters  are  devoted  to  this  subject,  after  a  discussion  of  the  pur- 
poses of  Arctic  navigation.  The  relief  expeditions  of  1882  and 
1883  are  treated  at  greater  length,  and  then  the  true  subject-matter 
is  reached — the  expedition  ot  1884.  By  far  the  most  interesting 
chapter  in  the  book  is  the  twelfth,  which  details  how  the  rescuers 
found  Greely,  frozen  almost  to  death,  but  still  proud  of  having 
achieved  his  task  in  getting  nearer  the  North  Pole  than  any  previ- 
ous expedition  bad  been.  It  is  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.L.  Bancroft  & 


:  Co.;  price,  $3. 


Journalistic    Chit-chat. 


The  newspaper  special  correspondents— all  that  are  left  of  them 
— are  hastening  back  from  the  Nile,  says  London  World.  Mr. 
Charles  Williams,  who  did  so  well  for  the  Daily  Chronicle,  is  ex- 
pected in  town  this  week,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  S.  Pearse,  of  the  Daily 
News,  is  probably  now  recuperating  himself  at  Shepheard's  Hotel, 
Cairo,  on  the  way  home. 

Nobody  will  miss  the  Dial,  a  daily  newspaper  of  recent  origin 
in  New  York  city,  and  shoit  career;  but  the  monthly  Dial,  pub- 
lished at  Chicago  by  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  could  ill  be  spared. 
It  has  just  completed  its  fifth  year  with  the  April  number,  and  will 
long  continue,  we  hope,  to  furnish  serious,  careful,  and  often  au- 
thoritative reviews  of  current  literature. 

Mr.  James  W.  Davison,  the  London  Times  music  critic,  whose 
death  has  been  announced,  was  always  singularly  reticent  con- 
cerning himself,  would  not  allow  his  biography  to  be  published  in 
any  encyclopaedia,  and  even  kept  secret  the  date  of  his  birth.  He 
was  bom  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  the  son  of  a  famous  act- 
ress. Madame  Arabella  Goddard  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  be- 
came his  wife  in  i860.  He  was  the  Times's  writer  on  music  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  office  of  the  New  York  foumalist  is  calculated  to  strike  a 
stranger  on  entering  with  as  much  terror  as  the  Chamber  of  Hor- 
rors. Opposite  the  doorway  is  a  framed  map  of  Greenwood  ceme- 
tery, on  a  corner  of  which  is  marked  "The  Journalist's  private 
plot,"  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  "Gentlemen  who  have 
come  to  demand  a  retraction  will  please  select  a  grave  site  before 
seeing  the  editor."  By  the  windows  is  hung  a  venerable  blunder- 
buss of  obsolete  pattern,  marked  "Loaded,"  with  the  inscription 
underneath,  "  '  Is  the  editor  in? '  '  Yes,  the  editor  is  in;  do  you 
want  to  see  him?'  "  which  does  not  strengthen  the  courage  of  a 
timid  man,  who  has  come  to  demand  an  apology  for  something 
that  has  been  written  about  him. 

The  Overland  Monthly  Publishing  Company  has  filed  articles  of 
incorporation.  Directors:  Irving  M.  Scott,  George  C.Perkins,  J. 
M.  McDonald,  John  H.  Boalt,  C.  D.  Barrows,  W.  Winthrop, 
Martin  Kellogg.  Capita],  $100,000.  Among  the  subscribers  are: 
Irving  M.  Scott,  $500;  C.  D.  Barrows,  $1,000 ;  A.J.  Stiles,  $500; 
G.  C.  Perkins,  $250;  J  H.  Boalt,  $100;  L.  Tichenor,  $100;  Sam- 
uel Carson,  $100;  L.  C.  Clark,  $100;  Martin  Kellogg,  $50;  W. 
Winthrop,  $20;  George  H.  Howison,  $50;  Irving  Stringham, 
$100;  Bernard  Moses,  $30;  W.  B.  Rising,  $30;  W.  C.Jones,  $50; 
J.  C.  Rowell,  $50,  Albert  S.  Cook,  $50;  Joseph  LeConte,  $10; 
John  LeConte,  $10;  J.  M.  McDonald,  $100.  The  Overland  was 
established  in  186S,  developed  a  literature  distinctively  its  own, 
and  reached  a  paying  circulation  at  a  time  when  the  population 
was  but  two-thirds  as  great  as  now.  Its  suspension  occurred  dur- 
ing the  business  depression  of  1875.  The  magazine  was  revived  in 
1882.    Samuel  Carson  &  Co.  continue  as  the  publishers. 

La  Correspondencia,  of  Madrid,  Spain,  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  paper  published  at  the  capital.  Everybody  reads  it, 
and  from  the  universality  of  its  perusal  it  is  facetiously  called  the 
'*  Spanish  Nightcap,"  because  no  one  is  supposed  to  have  gone  to 
bed  without  having  read  it  entirely  through.  And  it  must  be  read 
through,  for  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  hodge-podge  and  olla- 
podrida  ever  printed  as  a  newspaper.  It  is  a, newspaper  rather 
than  a  paper  of  opinion.  The  staff  consists  of  "a  dozen  bright  re- 
porters and  no  editor.  The  reporters  scour  the  capital  and  pick 
up  every  item  of  interest — cabinet  resignations,  the  accident  to 
your  washerwoman,  the  illness  of  the  king,  the  latest  earthquake 
news,  the  price  of  eggs,  the  opening  of  a  new  cafe,  aCarlist  rising 
in  the  North,  the  burglary  of  a  shop,  an  excursion  party's  ad^ 
ventures  in  the  mountains,  the  latest  club  scandal,  the  running 
away  of  a  horse,  a  convention  of  wine  merchants-everything,  in 
fact,  that  occurs  and  can  be  put  in  print.  This  is  La  torrespon- 
dencia.  It  is  all  set  and  all  printed  without  any  regard  to  order  or 
typographical  display.  You  read  it  because  you  know  that  in  its 
crowded  columns  is  everything  uf  note  occurring  at  the  capital. 
You  read  every  line,  for,  if  you  skip  at  all,  the  very  bit  of  news  you 
want  may  be  the  one  skipped.  The  circulation  of  this  paper  is 
rated  at  two  hundred  thousand  daily,  and  on  occasions  at  three 
hundred  thousand. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Henry  Tames,  the  novelist,  looks  strikingly  like  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  It's  not  often  that  two  men  have  such  hard  luck.— Boston 
Post. 

Student   (translating}  —  "  And-er-then-er-er-he-er-went-er-and- 

er" Professor—  "Gentlemen,  do  not  laugh;  to  err  is  human." 

— Ex. 

An  outlay  of  two  dollars  will  clothe  a  whole  family  in  Porto 
Rico  for  one  year,  It  is  a  kind  of  Washington  ball  all  the  year 
round. —  Omaha  Bee. 

Teacher—'1  How  many  wars  were  waged  with  Spain?  "  Pupil— 
"Six."  Teacher—"  Enumerate  them."  Pupil— "One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six."— French  fokc. 

A  young  man  on  the  West  Side  is  said  to  be  familiar  with  thir- 
teen languages.  He  will  need  them  all  when  he  falls  down  with  a 
basket  ol  eggs.— Chicago  Ledger. 

About  the  only  reference  to  base  ball  in  Holy  Writ  that  we  re- 
member is  where  Rebecca  goes  to  the  right  field  with  a  pitcher. 
She  went  for  water. — Chicago  Ledger. 

"It  isn't  the  salary  I  care  for,"  said  the  applicant  for  the  Squash- 
ville  postofhee;  "  but  my  wife  and  daughters  are  mighty  anxious 
to  read  the  postal  cards  that  pass  through  the  mails.  —Boston 
Courier. 

A  Brooklyn  clergyman  says  that  liquors  may  soon  be  sold  in 
skating-rinks,  and  then  "the  result  will  be  disastrous."  We 
should  say  so.  It  is  hard  enough  for  a  sober  man  to  stand  up. — 
Philadelphia  Call. 

Stable  man—"  Shall  I  put  in  a  buffalo?  "  Eastern  Dude  (after  a 
rig  to  go  out  on  the  reservation)— "  Couldn't  you  let  me  have  a 
horse?  Er-er-d  rather  not  drive  a  buffalo  first  time,  doncher  know." 
— Kimball  Graphic. 

"  Hello,  Smith;  suppose  a  man  marries  his  first  wife's  step-sis- 
ter's aunt,  what  relation  is  he  to  her?"  "First  wife— um— step- 
aunt— or— let's  see,  I  don't  know."  "  Bright  fellow;  he's  her  hus- 
band."— Bingham  ton  Republican. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  shed  tears  when  he  kissed  Bismarck. 
If  the  pictures  of  Bismarck  correctly  represent  his  face,  we  do  not 
blame  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  It  was  enough  to  make  a  stronger 
man  weep.—  Arkansaw  Traveler. 

A  book  on  "  Self  Culture  "  in  the  Mercantile  Library  never  got 
a  reader,  50  the  librarian  had  it  re-bound,  christening  it  "  A  Young 
Man  on  his  Muscle,"  and  anxious  readers  had  to  wait  weeks  for 
their  turn  at  it.— New  York  Daily  News. 

General  Fitzhugh  Lee  has  called  upon  the  President,  but  up  to 
the  hour  of  going  to  press  we  have  not  heard  it  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  presented  a  first-class  appointment  to  the  general, 
with  the  remark,  "  This  Fitzhugh  Lee.— Boston  Transcript. 

Returning  from  a  four-days'  drunk,  a  man  was  gently  struck  by 
a  little  circumstance  which  occurred  at  a  certain  piace  in  the  road. 
The  place  was  a  railroad  crossing,  and  the  little  circumstance  was 
the  sudden  arrival  of  an  express  train.— Burt ington  Free  Press. 

Journalist '  (to  his  wife)— "  I  feel  very  bad  this  morning.  I  don't 
see  that  it's  worth  while  to  go  to  work,  for  my  head  aches  so  pain- 
fully that  I  can  not  think."  Wife—  "Don't  try  to  think  any 
to-day,  dear.  Stay  at  home  and  work  on  your  book. "—Arkansaw 
Traveler. 

There  is  nothing  that  so  takes  the  starch  out  of  a  young  man 
who  has  been  wedded  about  a  year  as  to  have  to  go  to  a  store 
where  there  is  a  girl  clerk  with  whom  he  used  to  keep  company, 
and  inquire  for  a  package  of  those  large  safety  pins.—  Cotton 
Factory  Times. 

A  Cape  Vincent  man,  learning  to  play  the  cornet,  has  picked 
up  brick  enough  in  the  front  yard  and  on  the  balcony  where  he  sits 
to  practice,  to  lay  a  pavement  all  around  his  house.  He  hopes  to 
be  able  to  build  a  brick  hen-house  this  summer,  if  the  neighbors  do 
not  all  move  out  of  the  neighborhood. —  Chicago  Sun. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  a  bashful  swain  to  his  sweetheart,  "  that 
doctors  say  there  is  danger  of  contracting  diseases  by  kissing?" 
"  So  they  say,"  she  murmured.  "  Do  you  believe  it?  "  "  Well,  I 
haven't  much  faith  in  doctors,"  she  replied,  blushing  furiously; 
"besides,  I've  been  vaccinated." — New  York  Journal. 

"  Madam,  can  you  tell  me  why  two  women  stop  in  the  middle  of 
a  street-crossing  to  talk?"  "I  suppose  they  do  it  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  man  rushes  at  the  top  of  his  speed  to  get  across  the 
track  in  front  of  a  train  of  cars,  and  then  stands  and  watches  the 
train  go  by."    The  gentleman  changed  the  subject.—  Chicago  News. 

Mrs.  Colonel  Smythe  (of  the  Poonah  Hussars)  explains,  in  flu- 
ent Hindustanee.  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Major  Brown  (ditto),  that  the 
same  article  can  be  got  at  the  army  and  navy  stores  for  two-thirds 
of  the  money.  Draper — "Ahem;  I  beg  pardon,  ladies,  but  I 
think  it  only  fair  to  acquaint  you  that  I  understand  the  French 
language." — London  Punch. 

"Will  you  see  that  my  grave's  kept  green,  darling?  "  "  No,  my 
dear;  I  will  plant  violets  upon  it."  "For  what  reason?"  "Be- 
cause I  do  not  wish  any  grave-robbers  to  dig  up  your  body." 
"How  will  the  planting  ofviolets  upon  my  grave  prevent  them 
from  digging  me  up?  "  "  Why,  your  grave  will  be  kept  in  violet, 
of  course." — Boston  Courier. 

"  Have  you  anything  to  say,"  asked  Judge  Noonan  of  a  prisoner 
upon  whom  he  was  about  to  pa*s  sentence  in  the  District  Court  of 
San  Antonio.  "  Yes,  judge,"  was  the  reply  of  the  prisoner  whose 
penalty  bad  been  assessed  at  imprisonment  for  life,  "  I  think  that 
the  time  wasted  in  making  that  long-winded  speech  by  that  young 
galoot  you  appointed  to  defend  me  ought  to  ne  taken  out  of  my 
sentence." — Texas  Sif tings. 

A  Peasant  who  was  Awakened  at  midnight  by  the  Barking  of  a 
dog  under  his  Window,  threw  up  the  Sash  and  called  out :  '■  How 
now— what  is  the  danger?"  "There  is  none."  "Then  why  do 
you  Bark  and  Disturb  my  Slumber?  "  "For  the  same  Reason  that 
you  play  the  Fiddle  and  keep  me  Awake— for  Self-Amusement." 
Moral — When  the  Piano  next  door  becomes  Unbearable,  buy  your 
boy  a  Drum. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  gentleman  went  into  a  crowded  store  to  buy  some  stockings 
for  his  wife.  "  I  want  striped  ones,"  he  said  to  the  clerk.  "  We 
have  very  few  stripes,  sir,  the  clerk  replied;  "they  are  not  so 
much  worn  now."  "Are  you  sure?"  "Oh,  yes;  quite  sure.  I 
will  demonstrate  the  fact  to  you."  Then  he  leaned  over  the  coun- 
ter and  shouted,  "Rats!"  ''See?"  he  added.  "Yes;  give  me 
plain  colors." — Drake's  Magazine. 

"  Why  can  not  women  make  good  lawyers?  "  asks  an  exchange. 
We  never  gave  the  subject  much  thought,  but  we  suppose  it  is  he- 
cause  they  can't  sit  on  the  small  of  their  backs,  pile  their  feet  on 
a  table,  spit  half-way  across  the  room  in  a  boxful  of  sawdust,  and 
charge  fifteen  dollars  for  it.  There  may  be  some  minor  reasons  in 
addition,  but  these  appear  to  us  to  be  the  principal  obstacles  in  the 
was  to  her  success  at  the  bar. — Burdette, 

A  man  in  New  York,  who  could  speak  Italian,  Portuguese,  Span- 
ish, Greek,  Turkish,  French,  and  English  fluently,  applied  to  the 
justice  at  the  Tombs  a  few  days  ago  for  employment.  While  this 
unfortunate  man  was  frittering  away  his  valuable  time  mastering 
several  languages,  he  might  have  learned  the  art  of  pitching  a 
curved  ball,  and  would  now  be  overwhelmed  with  tempting  oflers 
to  become  the  pitcher  of  a  score  of  professional  base-ball  clubs. — 
Norristown  Herald. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Society  Opera. 
It  is  now  definitely  settled  that  Signor  Campo- 
bello  will  produce  Mozart's  opera,  "  Le  Nozze  de 
Figaro,"  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  on  the  16th 
and  17th  of  May.  The  proceeds  will  be  added  to 
the  funds  of  Grace  Church,  and  from  the  interest 
manifested  in  it  there  is  n  1  doubt  that  the  per 
formance  will  be  a  success,  both  musically  and 
financially.  Many  of  our  leading  amateurs  have 
volunteered  their  services,  and  the  cast,  which  is 
arranged  as  follows,  gives  the  names  of  those  al- 
ready volunteering: 

Cherubino,  Miss  Ruth  Holliday;  Susannah,  Miss  May 
Mitchell;  Countess,  Mrs.  West  water;  Marcellina,  Miss 
Louise  Holliday;  Doctor  Bartolo,  Mr.  Gustave  Brenner: 
Don  Basilio,  Air.  Frank  Unger;  Antonio,  Mr.  Thornton; 
Figaro,  Mr.  Karl  Formes;  The  Count,  Signor  Cainpobello. 
Mr.  Sorge  will  act  as  conductor;  and  a  large 
and  well-drilled  orchestra  will  be  under  the  lead 
of  Mr  Charles  Goffrie.  The  ladies  forming  the 
chorus  consist  of  members  of  Professor  Surge's 
private  vocal  class,  and  include  the  following: 

Misses  Straus,  Misses  Bragg,  Misses  Marshall,  Misses 
Pearlman.  Miss  Hay,  Miss  Wood,  Miss  Maxom,  Miss 
Ganz,  Miss  Johnston,  Miss  Hill,  Miss  Calisher,  Miss  Rey- 
nolds, Miss  Pendleton,  Miss  Thomas,  and  the  Misses 
O'Kay. 

The  gentlemen  in  the  chorus  comprise  members 
of  the  Loring  Club,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety, and  otner  musical  clubs.  The  orchestra 
will  comprise  the  principal  professionals  of  the 
city,  aided  by  prominent  members  of  the  Orches- 
tral Union.  The  names  of  the  ladies  under  whose 
fiatronage  the  opera  will  be  produced,  are  as  fol- 
ows: 

Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin,  Mrs.  Thomas  Selby,  Mrs.  Thi- 
bault,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  S-  M.  Wilson,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Foute,  Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe,  Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman,  Mrs. 
R.  Porter  Ashe,  Mrs.  H  B.  Williams,  Mrs.  George  M. 
Pinckard,  Mrs.  Girvin,  Mrs.  James  de  la  Montanya,  Mrs. 

iobP  Hunt,  Mrs,  S.  W.  Holliday,  Mrs.  John  R.  Spring, 
Irs.  L.  H.  Newton,  Mrs.  Joseph  Austin,  Mrs  David  Por- 
ter, Mrs.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Moody,  Mrs.  J.  Van  R.  Hoff, 
Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad,  Mrs.  O.  O.  Burgess,  Mrs.  George 
W.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Toland,  Mrs.  Adam  Gran:,  Mrs. 
James  A.  Robinson,  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin  Jr.,  Mrs.  Gor- 
don Blanding,  Mrs.  Carleton  C.  Coleman,  and  Mrs.  Bates. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne's  Luncheon. 
Of  the  social  events  of  this  week  none  were 
more  pleasant  than  the  1  uncheon  given  last 
Thursday  by  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  in  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Covers  were  laid  for 
nine  ladies  at  noon,  and  the  table,  in  its  rich 
appointments  was  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  ele- 
gance. In  the  centre  was  a  wicker  basket  of  lus- 
cious bon-silene  roses,  that  filled  the  dining 
apartment  with  their  fragrance.  At  each  cover 
was  a  handsome  corsage  bouquet  of  delicately 
tinted  Duchesse  de  Brabant  roses,  and  its  com- 
panion piece  was  a  miniature  spray  of  green  foli- 
age supporting  a  small  cluster  of  ripe  cherries. 
After  the  enjoyment  of  the  sumptuous  repast,  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  passed  in  the 
pleasures  of  music  and  conversation. 

The  Prescott  Dinner. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Prescott  gave  a  de- 
lightful dinner-party  last  Monday  evening,  in 
their  apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  in  honor 
of  Messrs.  Harry  and  John  Champion,  relatives 
of  Mrs  H.  T.  Scott,  who  are  out  here  on  a  visit 
from  England.  The  menu  was  elaborate  in  its 
details,  and  the  floral  decorations  were  fragrant 
and  in  exquisite  taste.  After  dinner  the  guests 
adjourned  to  the  corridor  around  the  court,  where 
they  promenaded  and  listened  to  the  music  ren- 
dered by  the  hotel  band.  Those  present  were  Mr. 
Harry  Champion,  Mr.  John  Champion,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Witzler,  Miss  Jessie 
Booth,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Mr.  Christian  Froe- 
lich,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Prescott.  The 
Messrs.  Champion  go  to  Monterey  to-day,  to  Yo- 
semite  on  Monday,  and  on  their  return  will  go  to 
Europe  via  New  York. 

Fair  Party  Calls. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Fair's  residence  was  the  scene  of 
another  delightful  entertainment  last  Thursday 
evening,  it  being  the  occasion  of  paying  the  party 
calls  of  her  kettle-drum  the  week  previous.  Many 
ladies  called  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  was  not  un- 
til evening  that  the  affair  assumed  particularly 
large  proportions.  Dancing  to  Ballenberg's  mu- 
sic was  indulged  in,  and  a  supper  was  served  be- 
fore the  departure  of  the  guests.  A  surprise  to 
those  present  was  the  impromptu  musical  pro- 
gramme that  was  carried  out  between  the  dances. 
Miss  Dufl  sang  a  "Canticle,1'  by  Gounod,  wiih 
violin  obligato,  and  was  followed  soon  after  by 
Mrs.  O.  P.  Evans,  who  rendered  "Heaven  hatn 
shed  a  tear,"  by  Kerken.  After  a  few  dances  Mr. 
Henry  Heyman  played  "  Sicilliano,"  by  Pergo- 
nese,  and  in  response  to  a  double  encore  kindly 
rendered  a  Mazourka,  by  Wieniawski,  and  "  Ber- 
ceuse," by  Hauser.  Supper  was  then  announced, 
after  which  "  Angiol  Gentil,"  by  Cherubini,  was 
sung  by  Mrs.  Nichols,  and,  later  on,  she  rendered 
a  song  by  Martini.  The  attendance  was  nearly 
as  large  as  at  the  kettle-drum,  and  the  entire  af- 
fair equally  enjoyable. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Charles  Toland  played  all  the  accom- 
paniments with  her  usual  'taste  and  skill.  The 
music  generally  was  under  the  direcion  of  Mr. 
Henry  Heyman. 

♦ 

A  Yacht  Party. 
A  merry  party  left  Point  Tiburon  last  Monday 
morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  yacht  Nellie, 
for  a  sail  around  the  bay.  A  sumptuous  break- 
fast was  served  on  the  yacht  with  all  the  acces- 
sorias  that  usually  make  such  a  repast  one  of  de- 
light. The  principal  points  of  attraction  around 
the  harbor  were  visited,  and  the  return  to  the 
point  of  embarkation  was  made  in  good  order  at 
six  o'clock.  The  sail  was  given  by  the  Messrs. 
Donahue,  in  honor  of  the  recent  dedication  of  the 
new  Catholic  church  in  San  Rafael.    Those  com- 

E rising  the  party  were  Colonel  J.  Mervyn  Dona- 
ue,  Mr.  Peter  J.  Donahue,  Captain  Frank  Mur- 
I)hy,  and  Reverends  Father  Logan,  Father  Cul- 
en,  Father  Cranwell,  Father  Foley,  Father 
Cleary,  and  Father  Scanlon. 


Marina-Smith, 
The  residence  of  Mr.  George  C.  Bode  was  hand- 
somely decorated  last  Thursday  in  honor  of  the 
wedding  of  his  charge,  Miss  Nonie  Smith,  to  Mr. 
E.  J.  de  Sta.  Marina.    In  every  available  place  in 


the  parlors  were  elegant  floral  devices  and  bas- 
kets filled  with  rare  roses  and  the  most  fragrant 
exotics.  The  chandeliers  and  arches  were  adorned 
with  festoons  of  smilax  and  pendant  balls  of  dif- 
ferent colored  roses.  At  one  o'clock,  when  the 
friends  and  relatives  had  all  assembled,  Rev.  Dr. 
H.  W.  Beers  read  the  marriage  ceremony,  and 
pronounced  the  happy  couple  man  and  wife.  Mr. 
Bode,  the  bride's  guardian,  gave  her  away.  A 
nuptial  dejeuner  was  then  partaken  of,  and  at 
three  o'clock  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marina  departed  on 
the  overland  train  for  New  York,  and  from  there 
will  sail  for  Paris,  which  will  be  their  future  home. 
Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Free- 
born, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Smith,  Mr.  George  C.  Bode,  and  others. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Haggin  left  for  New  York  last  Mon- 
day on  a  short  trip. 

Hon.  William  M.  Gwin  and  Mr.  Evan  J.  Cole- 
man returned  from  Washington,  D.  C,  last  Mon- 
day. 

Senator  and  Mrs.Leland  Stanford  are  expected 
here  next  week. 

Mr.  S  H.  Cramp,  the  well-known  ship-builder, 
of  Philadelphia,  arrived  here  with  a  party  of 
friends  on  Wednesday,  all  of  whom  are  stopping 
at  the  Palace  Hotel.  They  comprise  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Cramp.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Disston,  Mr.  and 
Mrs  W.  R.  Leeds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Hill, 
and  Miss  Lottie  Hill,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Miss 
Derecca  Crawford,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Prescott  will  go  to 
Cloverdale  next  week,  with  a  party  of  friends,  on 
a  fishing  excursion. 

Mr.  Charles  Crocker  is  at  present  in  New  York 
city.  Mrs.  Crocker  and  Miss  Crocker  will  leave 
here  next  Saturday  to  join  him  there.  It  is  said 
they  intend  to  purchase  a  residence  there  and 
make  that  city  their  permanent  home.  Up  to 
this  date,  however,  Mr.  Crocker  has  not  found  a 
residence  to  suit  him. 

Senator  Don  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  so- 
journing at  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa,  and  will  visit 
this  city  before  his  return  East. 

Mr.  James  Anthony  Froude,  the  eminent  Eng- 
lish historian,  arrived  here  Wednesday  on  the 
Australian  steamer,  and  departed  for  England  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  Henry  Wetherbee  and  a  party  of  gentle- 
men friends  have  gone  on  a  fishing  excursion  to 
Mendocino  County,  to  be  absent  about  ten  days. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Coleman  left  for  St.  Louis  last 
week,  accompanied  by  her  son  Robert.  From 
there  they  will  go  to  Washington  and  other  At- 
lantic cities,  and,  aftera  trip  tu  the  White  Mount- 
ains, will  return  here  in  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Gregory  returned  from 
Australia  last  Monday,  after  an  absence  of  a  cou- 
ple of  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Newhall  are  traveling 
in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Bowie  will  pass  the  summer 
near  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Sharon  will  summer  at  Bel- 
mont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs  and  family  are  at 
Calistoga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Requa,  of  Piedmont,  de- 
parted for  an  Eastern  trip  last  Saturday. 

Mrs.  Governor  J.  H.  Kincaid,  of  Alaska,  is  in 
Philadelphia  with  her  niece,  Miss  Kibbey,  and 
will  not  return  here  until  July. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  K.  Ainsworth,  of  Arizona,  are 
visiting  friends  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  William  Kohl  came  up  from  San  Mateo 
last  Tuesday  on  a  short  visit. 

Mr.  Drury  Melone  left  Oak  Knoll  on  Monday 
to  pass  a  few  days  in  this  city. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Ralston  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Edgar  Mills  is  at  present  rusticating  at 
Bartlett  Springs. 

Mr.  Charles  Lippincott  (publisher  of  Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine,  of  Philadelphia)  and  wife  are-at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Dougherty,  of  Alameda, 
were  guests  at  the  Palace  on  Tuesday. 

Miss  Blanche  Hinds  is  expected  here  soon  from 
San  Diego. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Starr  will  probably  pass  the  summer 
in  British  Columbia. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  is  expected  home  to- 
day, after  an  absence  of  a  couple  of  months  in  the 
South  and  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  will  soon  occupy 
the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hopkins,  on 
the  corner  of  Bush  and  Tones  streets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  R.  Selby  are  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, which  will  be  their  permanent  home.  Mr. 
Selby  is  engaged  in  olive  culture  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe  are  occupying 
their  new  residence,  on  the  corner  of  Van  Ness 
Avenue  and  Washington  Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  Belden  {nee  Miss  Fannie  Hub- 
bard) will  receive  on  Fridays  at  her  residence, 
2122  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Carleton  Coleman  will  pass  the  summer  at 
San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gus  Spreckels  intend  paying  a 
visit  to  Honolulu,  and  will  leave  here  on  Friday 
of  next  week 

Miss  Ada  Pinto  is  expected  here  from  Guate- 
mala next  month,  where  she  has  been  sojourning 
for  nearly  three  months. 

Captain  L.  W.  Mix  is  now  is  Hermosillo,  Mex- 
ico, where  he  is  engaged  in  mining  ventures. 

Governor  J.  H.  Kinkead,  of  Alaska,  has  re- 
turned from  Wahington,  D.  C,  and  is  now  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Ladd  were  at  Mon- 
terey last  Saturday. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire  has  been  passing  a  few 
days  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  A,  N.  Towne  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  F.  Foster  went  to  Congress  Springs  last 
Saturday,  returning  here  the  following  evening. 

Mrs.  Josephine  de  Greayer  returned  from  Santa 
Barbara  this  week,  alter  a  visit  of  several  weeks 
to  Mrs.  Hollister. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  returned  to  the  Palace  on 
Wednesday,  from  Sacramento,  where  she  has  been 
visiting  friends  for  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  and  Miss  Mollie  Dodge 
left  for  New  York  last  Sa'urday,  on  a  short  trip. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Smith  Jr.,  who  has  been  visiting 
relatives  in  the  East,  will  arrive  here  from  Port- 
land on  the  steamer  State  of  California,  on  Sun- 
day, May  3d. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Crooks  came  down  from  Benicia  on 
Thursday. 


Judge  Richard  Rising  returned  from  Honolulu 
on  Thursday. 

Mrs.  M.  H.de  Young  and  Miss  Mamie  Deane 
went  to  Monterey  yesterday,  to  remain  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Louis  B.  Parrott  returned  from  Central 
America  this  week  on  the  steamer  Granada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J .  F.  Foster  contemplate  a  trip  to 
Mount  Shasta  this  summer. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Lieutenant  Richardson  Clover,  commander  of 
the  United  States  steamer  Carlisle  P.  Patterson, 
gave  a  very  charming  breakfast  on  the  steamer  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  in  honor  of  his  fiancee, 
Miss  Dora  Miller.  A  number  of  intimate  friends 
of  both  parties  were  also  invited,  and  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  the  commander. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  a  grand  public  entertain- 
ment in  Sacramento  on  May  6th,  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Crocker,  as  a  testimonial  by  the  leading 
citizens  there  of  the  esteem  in  which  she  is  held. 
It  will  take  the  form  of  a  flower  fete,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  flowers  will  be  sent  there  from  all 
parts  of  the  State. 

The  name  of  the  new  lawn-tennis  club,  that 
meets  at  the  Van  Ness  Seminary  grounds,  has 
been  changed  from  the  Ralston  Club  to  the  Per- 
tinax  Club. 

Miss  Louise  Lowe,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  A.  Lowe,  was  married  last  Wednesday,  in 
St.  Mark's  Cathedral,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  to  Lieu- 
tenant Reuben  B.  Turner,  Sixth  Infantry.  U. 
S    A. 

The  opening  reception  of  the  Olympic  Club 
will  take  place  at  the  club-rooms,  in  the  Alcazar 
building,  on  May  5th.  Extensive  preparations 
are  being  made  for  it. 

The  opening  reception  of  the  Pacific  Yacht 
Club  takes  place  to-day,  at  Saucelito.  There  will 
be  dancing  and  a  supper. 

The  New  York  Sun  says  that  Mr.  Adam  G  rant, 
of  this  city,  has  paid  two  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  property  Nos,  79-"and  81 
Worth  Street,  in  that  city. 

Mrs.  Fred.  Crocker  gave  a  small  and  pleasant 
dinner  party  last  Monday  evening  at  her  resi- 
dence on  Leavenworth  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  de  la  Montanya  will  cele- 
brate the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  mar- 
riage next  Tuesday  evening,  at  their  residence,  on 
Taylor  Street. 

Miss  Crocker  will  hold  a  farewell  reception  next 
Thursday,  at  her  home,  on  California  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.de  Young  held  a  reception 
last  Thursday  evening,  at  their  residence,  on 
California  Street,  which  was  a  very  enjoyable 
affair.  Dancing,  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
and  a  splendid  supper  were  indulged  in  during 
the  evening.  Mrs.  Hasseltine,  Miss  Eno  Wads- 
worth,  Signor  Campobello,  Mr.  Frank  Unger, 
and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Chesley  contributed  several  fine 
vocal  selections. 

Army  and   Navy  News. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Summerhayes,  U.  S.  A.,  have 
returned  to  Angel  Island  after  a  three-years'  sta 
tion  at  Fort  Halleck,  Nevada. 

Lieutenant  W.  E.  Whitfield,  U  S.  N  ,  has  had 
his  leave  of  absence  extended  one  year  with  per- 
mission to  remain  abroad 

General  George  A.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Ari 
zona,  has  been  visiting  friends  in  this  city. 

Engineer  Thomas  S.  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N.,  ha; 
been  detached  from  duty  at  the  Navy  Department 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  has  been  ordered  to 
proceed  to  this  city,  in  performance  of  special 
duty  with  the  Congressional  Navy  Committee. 

The  new  coast  survey  steamer  Carlisle  P.  Pat 
terson  left  here  on  Sunday  for  Alaska,  where  she 
will  be  in  service  during  the  summer.  The  ves 
sel  is  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Richardson 
Clover,  U.  S.  N.  The  other  officers  are  Lieuten- 
ant j.  H.  Helm,  U.  S.  N.j  Ensigns  Walter  Mc- 
Lean, C.  E.  Marsh,  D.  P.  Menefee,  A  P.  Nie- 
black, and  T.  G.Dewey;  Past-Assistant  Engineer 
A.  N.  Stevenson,  Past-Assistant  Surgeon  T.  H. 
Streets,  and  Recorder  John  McHenry. 

Captain  H.  G  Knight,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant 
I.  L.  Armitage,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  W.  E.  Huber,  U. 
S.  N.,  Mr.  W.  T.  Gray,  U.  S.  N.,  Captain  Broad- 
ford,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  here  this  week  on  the 
steamer  Arabic  from  Yokohama. 

Colonel  J.  McAllister  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  stop 
ping  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Major  A.  S.  Burt,  Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.t 
s'arioned  at  the  Presidio,  made  a  percentage  of 
one  hundred  in  the  rifle  practice  recently  held 
there,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards. 

Mr  M.  G.  Marsilliot,  U.  S.  R.  M.,  arrived  here 
on  Tuesday  from  the  East. 

Lieutenant  George  W.  Van  Deusen,  First  Ar 
tillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  had  his  leave  of  absence  ex- 
tended one  month  more. 

Lieutenant  F.  V.  Krug,  Eighth  Infantry  U.  S. 
A  ,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  twenty- 
two  days. 

Lieu'enant-Commander  John  J.  Brice  has  been 
ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  orders  to 
the  Iroquois. 

Lieutenant-Commander  T.  J.  Bruce,  Lieuten- 
ants E.  W.  Bridee,  J.*  A.  Norn's,  W.  E.  B.  Dele- 
hay,  and  J.  B.  Collins,  U.  S.  N.,  have  been  or- 
dered to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  orders 
to  the  Iroquois  on  this  station. 

Lieutenant  George  M.  Stoney,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
fitted  up  the  schooner  Viking  to  take  his  expe- 
dition to  the  mouth  of  the  Putnam  River.  He 
expects  to  sail  on  or  about  the  29th  instant. 

Lieutenant-Commander  R.  B  Bradford,  U.  S. 
N.,  Executive  Officer  of  the  flag-ship  Trenton, 
arrived  from  China  on  Sunday  last,  on  sick  leave 
of  absence. 

Captain  E.  P.  Lull,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered 
to  command  the  flag-ship  Hartford  upon  her  ar- 
rival at  this  port. 

♦ 

The  Artists. 
The  Art  Students'  League  of  this  city  are  de- 
sirous of  making  the  etchings  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can and  European  artists  more  popular  to  our 
San  Francisco  public.  They  have  therefore  ar- 
ranged^ with  Mr.  Vickery  to  secure  for  them  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere  some  of  the  best  exam- 
ples to  be  had.  They  have  fixed  on  Wednesday 
evening  next  for  an  opening  night,  for  which  invi- 
tations wilt  be  issued  to  those  known  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  art.  The  public  arc  invited  for 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  April  30th,  and 
May  1st  and  2d.  If  successful  during  the  day- 
time of  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  room  will  be 
open  on  the  evenings  of  Friday  and  Saturday. 


The  exhibition  will  take  place 
of  the  Art  Students'  League,  No.  7: 
ery  Street,  corner  of  Jackson.     As  ■: 

ol  such  an  exhibition  are  light,  no  charge  ;.r  ad- 
mission will  be  made. 

Robinson  is  still  working  up  the  beauties  of 
Yosemite,  and  intends  to  return  to  the  valley 
some  time  in  May. 

Tavemier  is  studying  volcanic  scenes  in  Hawaii, 
while  Wores  is  attending  to  Japanese  art  in  the 
island  empire. 

Brookes  is  resting  on  his  laurels  at  present, with 
a  studio  full  of  pictures. 

Stanton  has  been  up  on  the  line  of  the  San 
Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  painting 
sketches  for  the  company.  He  is  now  engaged 
on  an  ideal  painting,  entitled  "  The  Passing 
Cloud,"  which  he  will  mount  in  a  screen  and  ex- 
hibit at  the  Palette  Club's  exhibition. 

Rodriguez  and  Peters  will  leave  here  in  about 
two  weeks  on  a  sketching  tour  in  San  Pablo  Hay, 
where  they  will  remain  for  a  month,  and  will  then 
go  to  Santa  Rosa  and  the  northern  part  of  Sono- 
ma County.  Stanton  will  accompany  them. 
They  have  hired  a  yacht,  and  expect  to  have  a 
jolly  time. 

Straus  has  just  finished  a  painting  of  Mount 
Shasta,  for  which  he  has  a  customer.  He  is  now 
engaged  on  several  portraits,  and  has  something 
new  "on  the  half  shell"  that  would  make  an  ac- 
ceptable favor  at  a  dinner-party. 

Charley  Peters  is  at  work  on  a  whaling  bark 
which  he  has  christened  The  Herald,  and  also  has 
a  painting  underway  of  the  yacht  Lurline. 

Barkhaus  will  soon  leave  for  Munich  to  study 
art. 

Tavemier  will  go  to  Australia  soon. 

Alexander  is  busy  on  the  portrait  of  a  young 
lady. 

Bush  is  still  in  the  midst  of  tropical  forests  and 
jungles. 

Latimer  is  making  preparations  to  pass  the 
summer  at  Windsor. 

The  spring  exhibition  of  the  Palette  Club  opens 
on  May  4th. 

Heath  is  engaged  on  a  Yosemite  picture  taken 
from  a  new  standpoint. 

Roethe  is  painting  an  interior  sketch  of  a  Ger- 
man cottage. 

Denny,  who  is  in  New  York,  will  return  in  July, 

Yelland  contemplates  an  Eastern  trip. 

Keith  is  still  enjoying  the  sights  in  New  York 
city. 

The  following  particulars  (from  the  Paris 
Moming  News)  about  two  California  artists 
abroad,  will  interest  many  of  their  friends: 

Miss  Elizabeth  Strong,  is  a  young  American  woman 
whose  greatest  defect  is  her  own  modesty.  Born  in  Con- 
necticut, and  left  motherless  at  a  very  tender  age,  she  ac- 
companied her  father  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  she 
remained  a  few  years,  and  then  went  to  San  Francisco. 
There  she  entered  the  School  of  Design,  studying  in  the 
same  class  with  Alexander  Harrison,  who  is  also  now  in 
this  city.  Drawing  from  casts  was  her  busy  occupation  for 
two  years.  She  carried  off  a  gold  medal  for  excellence, 
and  then  painted  enough  pictures  to  take  her  to  Europe 
and  insure  her  a  living  for  some  time  to  come.  Arrived  in 
Paris,  Miss  Strong  entered  Barrias's  atelier,  where  during 
two  winters  she  studied  on  figures;  but  she  pined  for  the 
country,  and  was  determined  to  paint  only  animals.  So 
she  went  to  Van  Marcke,  who  gave  her  wise  counsel  and  a 
helping  hand,  by  both  of  which  she  profited.  Out  near 
Senlis  she  found  a  little  farm  for  her  animals,  a  house  for 
herself,  and  a  studio  in  which  to  work.  The  house  is  one 
which  Mr.  Catlin,  the  famous  painter-traveler,  built  and 
used  ever  so  many  years  ago.  There  are  several  acres  of 
rich  land,  the  residence  is  comfortable,  and  the  studio  light 
and  roomy.  More  fruit  than  she  can  ever  use  is  grown  on 
her  own  grounds,  and  last  summer  and  autumn  she  sup- 
plied friends  with  plenty  of  grapes  and  vegetables.  She 
also  has  grazing  land  for  her  sheep.  The  chatelaines of  the 
country  round  about  visit  Miss  Strong,  some  of  them  being, 
in  their  way,  amateur  painters. 

"  I  could  not  be  induced  to  live  anywhere  but  in  the 
country,"  said  she,  with  a  show  of  enthusiasm  quite  unex- 
pected. "Out  there  I  can  study  and  work,  and  be  with 
my  animals,  and  enjoy  Nature.  This  little  village  where  I 
live  is  so  countrified  that  there  £s  not  even  a  church  in  the 
place." 

Miss  Strong's  first  exhibit  was  last  year.  Her  "  Diner 
en  Famille"  was  favorably  criticised,  and  when  the  Salon 
was  closed  it  was  sent  to  New  York.  A  gentleman  living 
in  Buffalo  saw  it  and  bought  it.  All  the  other  works  which 
she  has  ever  painted  for  sale  are  owned  in  the  United 
States,  several  of  them  being  in  Boston.  At  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  Work  by  Women  Artists  in  the  Palais  de  ('Indus- 
trie the  other  day,  she  showed  "A  la  Fenetre,"  the  picture 
of  two  dogs  that  had  climbed  up  on  the  window-sill  to  the 
great  dinger  of  flowers  and  pots  of  plants.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful effect,  and  the  drawing  and  colors  are  excellent.  Her 
Salon  picture  is  entitled  "Waiting  for  the  Master."  At 
the  large,  iron-barred  gate  of  the  estate  two  dogs,  one 
standing,  the  other  lying  on  the  ground,  are  awaiting  for 
their  master's  return.  The  recumbent  animal  is  a  collie, 
and  Is  black  and  tan  in  color ;  the  other  is  a  Russian  gray- 
hound,  perfectly  white.  The  work  is  painted  in  a  very 
light  key;  sunshine  in  the  distance,  a  grey  roadway,  au- 
tumn leaves,  and  all  that,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  main 
thing— that  is  to  say,  the  grayhound. 

Miss  Matilda  Lotz  leads  a  rural  life  almost  as  quiet  as 
that  she  lived  in  Tennessee  long  ago,  at  her  little  home  in 
Cemay.  She  must  have  been  very  young  when  the  Union 
forces  and  the  Confederates  were  battling  so  fiercely  along 
the  "Granny"  White  turnpike  to  the  south  of  Na»hville; 
and  yet  she  remembers  incidents  of  those  terrible  days  of 
war  as  though  she  had  witnessed  them  but  yesterday. 
There  were  skirmishing  and  fighting  on  her  father's  farm 
for  days  previous  to  the  fearful  engagement  which  occurred 
between  the  armies  of  Hood  and  Thomas;  and  she  will 
tell  you  of  awful  scenes  of  carnage  that  fell  under  her  own 
notice  when  the  Northern  troops  commenced  to  drive  the 
enemy  as  chaff  before  the  wind. 

The  war  ended,  Mr.  Lotz  went  with  his  family  to  Cali- 
fornia. Soon  after  they  had  settled  down  on  the  coast 
Matilda  entered"  the  School  of  Design  in  San  Francisco, 
where  she  remained  for  several  years.  It  was  there  she 
first  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Strong,  and  they  have 
been  the  warmest  of  friends  ever  since.  She  came  to  Paris 
in  1S79.  For  a  while  she  occupied  a  studio  in  the  Roe 
Tilsitt,  almost  directly  opposite  the  mansion  of  another 
Californian,  whose  daughter  recently  married  a  prince. 
Then  she  went  to  the  Rue  Faubourg  Saint  Honore',  in  the 
same  building  where  Henry  Bacon  has  lived  and  worked 
these  many  years,  and  after  that  she  went  to  Senlis,  a  vil- 
lage very  close  to  Cernay.  This  latter  is  the  place  to  which 
artists  go  to  paint  landscapes.  Round  about  it  is  a  pictur- 
esque country  of  hill  and  dale,  woods,  prairies,  and  well- 
tilled  fields.  There  are  several  chateaux  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  occupants  of  which  are  hospitable  and  amiable. 
Les  Fcrricrs  is  a  place  where  the  Rothschilds  entertain 
many  people.  It  was  here  the  Princess  d'Orleans  made  her 
entry  into  society,  last  June.  After  Chan  t  illy,  the  best 
hunting  in  France  is  in  the  forests  and  fields  of  this  grand 
domain. 

Like  her  friend.  Miss  Lotz  is  a  pupil  of  Van  Marcke,  and 
is  also  a  painter  of  animals;  she  has  such  strength  that  some 
persons  have  hot  hesitated  to  pronounce  her  the  coming 
successor  to  Rosa  Bonhcur's  greatness.  Her  last  year's 
Salon  picture, "  Les  Amis  du  Peintre,"  was  on  the  line,  and 
attracted  much  attention  because  of  its  general  excellence. 
This  year  the  talented  young  woman  exhibits  a  canvas  en- 
titled the  "  Premier  Dejeuner."  Four  or  five  dogs  are 
being  fed  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  effect  produced  is 
naturally  very  gray.  Miss  Lotz  owns  a  lot  of  animals,  and 
she,  too,  prefers  the  country  to  the  town.  Her  picture  in 
the  Exhibition  of  Women  Artists  was  excellent,  as  indeed 
are  all  her  works. 


THE        A  R"G  O  N  A  U  T 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

A  Woman  s  Reason. 
'Give  you  a  kiss,  indeed,"  said  she, 
"Give  you  a  kiss?     My  goodness! 
JTis  strange  that  you  should  be  so  free, 

I  wonder  at  your  rudeness. 
I  could  not  such  a  thing  endure  "; 
And  then,  wiih  manner  nervous, 
She  added:  "  For  I'm  very  sure 
That  some  one  would  observe  us." 

— Boston  Courier, 
* 

The  Mother's  Plaint. 
No  more  his  patt'ring  little  feet 

I  hear  about  the  hall, 
No  more  his  song  my  ear  to  greet, 

No  more  his  plaintive  squall. 
No  more  his  racket  can  be  heard, 

No  more  his  choochoo  car. 
No  more  my  precious  little  bird 

Gives  forth  his  yell,  "  Mam-MARl  " 
No,  no,  not  dead!     The  little  fool 

*S  no  longer  with  us  now; 
We  sent  him  off  to  boarding-school, 

He  kicked  up  such  a  row.        — Life, 


What  Might  Have  Been. 
When  Adam  walked  the  garden  round, 

And  woman  was  not  known, 
His  Maker  said,  "  It  is  not  good 

For  man  to  be  alone." 

But  if  the  Lord  had  known  what  woes 
That  man  through  Eve  should  find, 

Perhaps,  on  sober  second  thought, 
He  might  have  changed  his  mind. 

— Cincinnati  Merchant  Traveler, 

"We  Have  Changed  All  That." 
Ah,  ihe  days  are  sad  and  dreary 
For  the  hapless  politician, 
With  his  little  roll  of  honor, 
Signed  by  citizens  of  promi- 
Nence,  informing  Grover  Cleveland 
That  they  long  have  known  their  honored 
Friend  and  noble  fellow-citizen, 
And  are  confident  that  no  one 
Could  so  safely  be  intrusted 
With  the  duties  of  postmaster 
In  the  village  of  Kebunkton. 
Yea,  the  days  are  sad  and  dreary, 
Under  this  administration. 
Homeward  goes  the  politician, 
Homeward  goes  to  far  Keb'inkton; 
There  to  fade  away  and  languish, 
There  to  perish  broken-hearied. 
Dying,  with  his  nerveless  finger 
He  will  trace  his  tomb's  inscription: 
1  i  am  ded.    the  mugwumps  dunnit." 

—Puck, 


The  Messenger  Boy. 
Oft  have  I  seen  him— Hermes' godchild — stand 

Gazing,  with  sad  yet  fascinated  stare, 

Into  a  candy  shop,  where  dainties  rare 
Fill  his  young  soul  with  dreams  of  fairyland. 
Across  his  lips  he  holds,  in  one  wee  hand, 

A  telegram,  and  pipes  thereon  an  air, 

The  while  his  eye  roams  from  the  lich /clair 
To  linger  on  the  mint-stick's  twisted  band. 
Gaze  on,  O  boy,  gaze  on — yet  would  I  fain 

Receive  my  telegram— if  mine  it  be — 
Ere  the  unsilenced  robins  nest  again, 

Ere  spring's  sweet  violets  perfume  the  lea, 
Ere  man  shall  have  "A  Drowsy  Tortoise"  ta'en 

As  the  true  meaning  of  thy  "  A.  D.  T." 

— Life, 
♦ 

The   Chestnut. 
How  dear  to  the  heart  are  the  chestnuts  of  child- 
hood— 
The  baldheaded  jokes  that  our  infancy  knew, 
The  puns  prehistoric  we  vented  in  wild  mood, 
And  ancient  conundrums  so  feeble  and  few! 
What  sweet  recollections  risequicklyand  workus 
High  up  to  that  pitch  where  the  briny  tears  well, 
When  we  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  clown  at  the 
circus 
The  crutch-ridden  chestnuts  we  all  love  to  tell! 
The  moss-covered  chestnuts,  the  mildewed  conun- 
drums, 
And  jokes  that  were  aged  before  Adam  fell. 
—  Chicago  Tribune. 

Give  Carlyle  a  Rest. 
Give  us  a  rest  upon  Thomas  Carlyle, 
Crabbed  in  temper  and  crabbed  in  style. 
He  doesn't  look  pretty  m  Fmude's  big  "picter," 
Parody-portrait  of  Jean  Paul  Rich'er; 
Ever  at  war  with  the  world  as  it  is — 
A  cutter,  a  slasher,  a  sma&her,  a  quiz; 
Turgid,  bombastic, 
Icon-tclastic, 
Grotesquely  gymnastic, 
Nauseously  drastic. 
Put  him  to  rest  with  his  Cromwell  and  Freddy; 
His  fame  has  outlasted  his  uses  already. 

—Philadelphia  Record. 

♦ 

The  Bourbon  Clans. 
Hear  the  clashing  of  the  clans,  Bourbon  clans; 
What  a  flame  of  discontent  their  high  ambition 

fans! 
How  they  tattle,  tattle,  tattle,  with  a  never-tiring 

mouth, 
While  the  correspondents  prattle  of  the  civil-serv- 
ice battle 

With  the  spoilsmen  of  the  South — 
Making  fun,  fun,  fun  of  Reformer  Pendleton, 
Who  appears  an  honest  spaniel  'mid  the  hungry 

black-and-tans 
Of  the  clans,  clans,  clans,  clans,  clans,  clans — 
Of  the  wrangling  and  the  jangling  Bourbon  clans. 

Hear  the  howling  of  McLean,  John  McLean, 

And  the  growl  suppres=edof  Payne,  Henry  Payne! 

They  are  sorely  disappointed  and  are  using  words 
of  sin 

That  their  Grover,  the  anointed,  now  has  Pendle- 
ton appointed 

To  the  mission  at  Berlin. 

How  they  howl,  howl,  howl,  intermit'ing  with  a 
growl. 

While  the  Democratic  "  kids,"  joining  in  the  sad 
refrain. 

Swear  with  Payne,  Payne,  Payne,  Payne,  Payne, 
Payne, 
And  the  disappointed  Editor  McLean. 
— Columbus  {0.)  Dispatch. 


GALVANIC. 


MRS.  OR.  BEIGHLE  has  removed  to  618  EDDY 
STREET.    Galvanic  Healer-Natural  Battery. 

Diagnosis  without  questioning.     Hours,   i  to  4;  Ladies 
and  Children  only. 


TEM 


KTT 


ROSADINE. 

THE  BEST  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  HAIR  yet 
di-coved.  An  infallible  remedy  for  Baldness;  relieves 
Headache  instantly.     For  sale  by  the  principal  druggists. 

I'll  bet  all  my  money  on  Rosadine, 

Oh,  rloo  dah  day  I 
For  Rosadine:  makes  hair  to  grow, 

Oh,  doo  dah  day  1 


WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  COMPANY.  644  Market  Street. 
The  Finest 


^SSRi-..--    :;.k=^--  --.-"-"■--4- 


A  Profitable  Business  Easily  Learned 


GOLD,  SILVER,  AND  NICKEL  PLATING. 
DTJ  T^IT  ^tQ^/'^  *Q  OI"der  to  meet  a  long-fell 
1  IT  1  *■<  EL  j)Oi  vUi  want  for  a  convenient  and 
portable  PLATING  APPARATCS,  with  which  any 
one  can  do  the  finest  quality  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Nickel 
Plating,  on  Watches,  Chains,  Rings,  Knives,  Forks,  and 
Spoons,  I  have  made  the  above  low-priced  set,  consist- 
ing of  Tank  lined  with  Acid  proof  Cement,  Three  Cells  ol 
Battery  that  will  deposit  30  pennyweights  of  metal  a  day, 
Hangiig  Bars,  Wire,  Gold  Solution,  one  quart  of  Silver 
Solution,  aud  half  a  gallon  of  Nickel.  Also,  a  box  ol 
Bright  Lustre,  that  wi.l  give  the  metal  the  bright  and  lus- 
trous appearence  of  finished  work.  Remember,  these  so- 
lutions are  not  exhausted,  but  will  plate  any  number  of 
articles  if  the  simple  book  of  instructions  is  followed 
Any  one  can  da  it.  A  woman's  work.  For  fiftv  cents 
extra  will  send  Six  Chai  s  or  Rings,  that  can  be  Gold 
Plated  and  sold  for  Two  Dollars  more  than  the  whole  out- 
fit costs.  Our  Bo  ik,  "God  and  Silver  for  the  Peopie," 
which  offers  unrivaled  inducements  to  a'l,  sent  free.  Ii 
not  successful  can  be  returned  and  exchanged  for  mort 
than  its  value.  Remember,  this  is  a  practical  ouifit,  and  1 
will  warrant  it,  or  it  can  be  returned  at  my  expense.  Will 
be  sent  C  O  D.  if  desired,  upon  receipt  cf  $r.:o,  balance 
to  be  collected  when  delivered.  Next  size  outfit,  with 
Tank  12x10x6,  only  $5.00.  Try  it.  Profits  over  300  per 
cent.  Book  sent  Free.  Address  Frederick  towey, 
y6  and  98  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Send  Po  tal  Card  for  Magic  Lantern  Catalogue.  Ii 
will  contain  an  offer  that  no  energetic  man  will  refuse,  a 
plan  which  will  give  you  the  use  of  a  Lantern  for  the  win- 
ter, with  very  little  cost.  From  $10  to  $35  can  be  realized 
Torn  a  sinele  Magic  Lantern  Exhihiiion.  Address  Fred- 
erick Lowey,  96  and  g3  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.    P.  O.  Box  1322. 


3|tmpatit 


LAXATIVE. 


the  best 

and 
cheapest 

3fanos 

"  THE      RICHEST '.    OF     NATURAL 
APERIENT    WATERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE  &  GENTLE." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Uosfi., 

London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

HONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL 

For  Hale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  Sl  CO. 

No.  IS   Front  Street.  San  Francisco. 


MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

F.  S.  WINSTON,  President. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  E.MIl.Mi  DECEMBER  31. t,  1S84. 


ASSETS,      -----------     $103,876,178.51 


AXMIT1    ACCOUNT. 


Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  18I 

Premium  A  'nutties 

Annuities  '    .ued 


No.    Ann.  Pav'ts. 

.  -  61  $23,134  3' 

3,674  96 

. .     5  1,756  70 


No.  Ann.  Pay'ts. 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan  ist,  1885 61  $33,661  63 

Premium  Annuities . .  .*. 2.994  44 

Annuiticiei   Terminated 5  i.oco  00 


66  $28,565  97 

insurance  A<**oorr. 


Policies  in  force,  Jan  ist,  1884.  ..110,990 
Risks  Assumed 1 1,104 


To  Balance  from  last  account.. 

"  Premiums  received 

"  Interest  and  rents , 


Amount. 

$342,946,032 

34.675.9E9 


Policies  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  18I 
Risks  Terminated 


No. 
.114,804 
-     7>33° 

122,184 


revenue  account. 


,  $94,972,108  86 
13,850,258  43 
5.' 45. 059  98 


$114,067,427  27 


By  paid  Death  Claims 

**      "     Matured  Endowments 

Total  claims — 

.  .$7.7I7.275  82 

"    Annuities ,. 

"      '*     Divi  ends 

"      "     Surrendered  Policies  and  additions 

Total  paid  Policy-holders — 

$13,923,062  19 

"      "     Commissions  (payment   of  current 

and  extinguishment  of  future).. . 

"      "     Premium  charged  off  on  Securities 

Purchased 

"      "     Taxes  on  Assessments 

"      "     Expenses 

"      '*     Balance  to  New  Account 


$28,565  97 


Amount. 

$351,789,285 

25  632.73* 

$37  7. 622,0a  1 


$5,226,820  83 
2.49°.4S4  99 


26,926  08 

3,141,164  13 
3.O37.696  17 


907,846  19 

I.13M72  33 

223,169  61 

872,263  87 

97,009,913  08 


$114,067,427  27 


Dr. 


BALANCE    SHEET. 


To  Reserve  at  four  per  cent $98,242,543  00 

"  Claims  by  death  not  j  et  due 862,387  00 

"  Premiums  paid  in  advance 27,477  36 

"  Surplus     and     Contingent     Guarantee 

Fund 4.743.771  *5 


$103,876,178  51 


By  Bonds  Secured   by  Mortgages  on  Real 

Estate $46,978,527  96 

"  United  States  and  other  Bonds........  34.522,822  00 

"  Loans  on  Collaterals 6,898,387  50 

"  Real  Estate 10,282,693  °4 

"  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  at 

interest 2,644,988  54 

"  Interest  accrued 1,262,418  54 

"  Premiums  deferred,  quarterly  and  semi- 
annual   1,103,115  38 

"  Premiums  in  transit,  principally  for  De- 
cember   138,714  51 

"  Suspense  Account .  37314  14 

"  Agents'  Balances 7.1^,0  90 


$103,876,178  51 


Note. — If  the  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest  be  used,  the  surplus  is  over  $12,097^-00. 
From  the  Surplus,  as  appears  in  the  Balance   Sheet,  a  dividend   will   be  apportioned   to  each  participating  Policy 
which  shall  be  in  force  at  its  anniversary  in  1885, 

ASSETS $103,876,178.51. 

New  York,  January  21,  1885. 


Frederick  S    Winston, 
Samuel  E.  Sproulls, 
Lucius  Robinson, 
Samuel  D.  Bab cock, 
George  S.  Coe, 
John  E.  Develin, 
Seymour  L.  Husted, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
James  C-  Holden, 


BOARD 

Hermann  C.  von  Post, 
George  C.  Richardson, 
Alexander  H.  Rice, 
William  F.  Babcock, 
F.  Ratchford  Starr, 
Frederick  H.  Cossitt, 
Lewis  May, 
Oliver  Harriman, 
Henry  W.  Smith, 


OF  TRUSTEES. 

John  H.  Sherwood, 
George  H.  Andrews, 
Robert  Olyphant, 
George  F.   Baker, 
Benj.  B-  Sherman, 
Joseph  Thompson, 
Dudley  Olcott, 
Anson  Stager, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 


Julien  T.  Davies, 
Robert  Sewell, 
S.  Van  Rensselaer  Cm  gel 
Charles  R.  Henderson, 
George  Bliss, 
Rufus  W.  Peckham, 
Wm.  P.  Dixon, 
J.  Hobart  Herrick. 


Persons  wishing  to  secure  safe  aod  legitimate  Life  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost  will  And  it  to  their  advantage  to  insure 
in  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

This  Company  does  not  issue  Tontine  or  Tontine  investment  policies. 
For  further  particulars,  please  apply  to 

A.  B.  FORBES,  General  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

214  Saiisome  Street,  San  Franctaco, 

Or  to  any  of  the  authorized  agencies  of  the   Company,  established  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  California  and 
other  Pacific  States  and  Territories. 


SPRIXG  STILES. 

BUTTERICKS 

Patterns  and  J.  F,  lngalls'  Illustrated  Books 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Keusiog'on^  Embroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  ~  H.  A.  DEMINCJ, 
^tT^nt.   l-i4    Most  str**>l,  *>»n   l"i*»in»l«i#>n 


I.  ROSENTHAL, 

LADIES'   TAILOR, 

Recently  from  the  East,  snarantrcs  a  per- 
fect fit  and  superior  workmanship.  Latest 
London  and  i-c.v  York  styles  In  EadlfV 
Dresses,  Coats,  Wraps,  etc. 

ROOMS  101,  102, 

PHELAN     BUILDING. 


Take   Elevator. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MAKBI.K  MANTELS,  made  of  ONYX,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and 
Headstones.        W.  H.  MrtWHMK  K,  837  Market  St 


EDUCATIONAL. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

Engl'sh.  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  ioung  Ladies.  Kindergarten  forchiiOrtn.   1333  Pine  St. 


<«j  BUSINESS 
COLLECE 

11  Port  St., 

San  Francisco 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship  aho 
Telegraphy. 

E.  T.  HF.U.n,  rr.mlrt.oU  C  8.  IULKY,  S«rfUn. 

fcgTS&ND  FOR  CIRCULA-K-JfJ 


WALL  PAPERS, 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES. 

G.   W.   CLARK   &   CO 

04  A  ami  04  7  Market  Street. 


m 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOCUE  FOR  fo35,  OF 

'"EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN." 

full  of  vfiluflblo  en. turn,  dlrrctioiio,  contnlninc  three  colored  plate*,  find  ombrnclnc 
ytblng  new  mid  rare  11 1  .SenUmi'l  I'lmit*,  will  be  mailed  'in  receipt  of  stamps 
iver  pOSlagd  (,<!  ceui-J.     TO  customer;,  ut  I.I-.1  Mjason  RCIit  freu  wlliiuut  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  dne  to  arrive  at, 

KAN  IKAX1MO. 


LHAVS 
(for) 


JS.O      A. 

8.00  A. 

•4.00  p. 
7-3°  A- 
7-3°  A- 

•3.30  P. 

E»>.00    A. 

4.00  p. 

•5.00  p. 

8. DO   A. 

•8..0  A, 

3.30  p. 

7.00  p. 

IO.OO  A, 
3.OO  P. 
7.OO  P. 
7.30  *■ 
8.00   A. 

7-3°  A' 
3.00  p. 
4.00  p. 
*4.oo  P. 

S.OO   A. 
JlO. OO   A, 

3.00  p. 

8. CO  A. 
*0-33   A. 

•3.30  p. 

*9-3°  A- 


From  April  6,    1885. 


.Byron 

.  CalLstoga  and  Napa. . 


.Colfax 

.Delta,  Reeding,  and  Portland., 

.  Gait  via  Martinez , 

.  lone  via  Livermore 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

.Martinez 

.Milton 

Mojave,  Deming,  j  Express.... 
!  £1  Pas»,  and  Ea-t  \  Emigrant . , 

.Niles  and  Hay  wards 

Ogden  and  East  1  Express 

',      "         "         •'     |  Emigrant  .... 

.Red  Bluff  via  MarysviUe 

.Sacramento  via  Livermore 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers 
.San  Jose 


.Stockton  via  Livermore... 

'*        via  Martinez  ... . 

"         via  Martinez  . — 
.Tulare  and  Fresno 


ARK1VB 

(from) 


J6.io  p. 

'lO.IO    A. 

6.IO  P. 

5.40   P- 

6.4O  P. 
'1O.4O   A, 

5.4O  P. 
IO.IO  A. 
•8.40   A. 

6-XO  P. 
*7.IO  P. 
IO.4O   A. 

6.IO   A. 

3-40  P- 
II. IO   A. 

9.40  A. 

5-40   P- 

5-40   P- 

6-4O  P. 
II. IO  A. 
IO.IO  A. 
*6.00  A. 
•3.40    P. 

$3-4°  P- 

9.4O   A. 

5.40  P. 

*7-io  P. 

'10.40   A. 

•7.10  P. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  dally. 

Tj  EAST  OAKLAND  —  "6.00,  *6.30,  7.00,  7-3°.  8.00, 
8.3O1  9.00,  9.3c,  IO.OO,  10.30,  ii.co,  11.30,  1:.::,  13. 30, 
1.00,  1.30,  a.oo,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30. 

6.OO,    6.30,    7. CO,    S.GC,    9-QO,    10. GO,     II.OO,   *I2.O0. 

To     Jf.RU  IT    VALE— *6.oo,    "6.30,     *7.oo,    *7-30,    *I 
•i.jo,  '3.30,  *4-co,  '4.30,  r5-c=o,  "5.30,  *6.oo, '6.30,  9.00. 

Tj  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *g-3o  a.  m.,  6.30, 
tix.co,  *xa.oo  p.  m. 

Tj  ALAMEDA— "6.oo,   *6.3o,   7-00,   *7.3o,    8.co,    •8.30, 

Q.OG,    9.30,  IO.OO,  (10.30,    II.OO,  til. 30,  IZ.OO,  (12.30,  I.OO. 

I1.30,  2.oc,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.3a: 

7.0O,   S.OO,    Q.OO,    TC.CC,    II.OO,   *I2.00. 

T3  BERKELEY— "6.00,  »6.33,   7.00,   *7-3o,  8.00,  *3.3o. 

9.00,  (9-30,  10.00,  !;:.;-,   11.00,  (11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00. 

3. co,  4-cc,  4.30,    5.00,  5-30,    6. co,  6.30,    7.0c,  3. 00,  9.00. 

xo.oo,  ti.00,  *ia  -■:. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7-0°,  *7-3°.  1**°° 

'8.30,  9.0a,  10.00,    ii.co,    fi.oo,    2.00,    3.00,    4.00,  *4-3C; 

5.00,  *S-30,  6.00,  ^6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  dally. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  '6.53,  *7.23,  *7.S3.  *8.23 
*3.53,  "9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4.53,  '5.23,  *5.53,  *6.2:, 
*6-53i  7-2Si  9.50. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via.  Alameda)— *5- 15,  *s.45i  J6-45. 
9.15,  *3.i5« 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.3o,  *6.oc,  6.30,  7-00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
i2.3o,  i.oo,  l3o,  2.00,  2.30,  3.oo,  3.3o,  4.oo,  4.3o,  s.oo, 

5.3O,    6.OO,    6.30,    7.OO,   7.57,  8.57,    9.57,    IO-S7. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From   ALAMEDA — '5.22,  *5-52,  *5.22,  6.52,  '7.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,  „.:■;,  9.52,  (10.22,  10.52,  (n.22,  11.52,  (12.22, 

12.52,  I1-22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52;  7.52,  8.52,  g.52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY— *5.i5,  *5-45.  *&•!$*  6-4S»*7.i5t  7-45. 

•8.15,    8.45,   (9-15.    9-4Sr     (*e-i5.    10.45,    t".i5>    «-45- 

12.45,  «*45i  2.45,  3.45.  4-iSi  4-45.  5-*5.  5-45.  6.15,   6-45- 

7-45i  8.45.  9-45.  ict45- 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— "5.45.    '6.15,    6-45.    *7-i5- 

7.45,  8.45,    (9.15,    9.45,    10.45,    t*2.45t    *-J5»   2'45i  3'45. 

4-45.  *5-*5.  5-45.  *fi-»5.  6-45.  *7*5- 


Creek.  Route, 
From  SAN   FRANCISCO— '7.15,  9.15,  11.15,  "St  3-*5> 

S-i5« 
From  OAKLAND — *6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  3'*5»  4-*5« 


'  Sundays  excepted. 


(  Sundays  only. 


'*  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gea.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco : 


LSAV2 
S.  F. 

Commencing  Nov.  it>,  1884. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

1    6.50    A.M. 
8.30    A.M. 
IO.4O    A.M. 

•  3.3O    P.M. 
4.3O   P.M. 

*  5.15   P.M. 
6.30    P.M. 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 

6.35  A.M. 
*    8.IO   A.M. 

9.03   A.M. 
* I0.O2    A.M. 

3.36  P.M. 
1    5.02    P.M. 

6.08    P.M. 

8.30    A.M. 
IO.40    A.M. 
•3.30   P.M. 

4.30   P-M. 

..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 
Principal  Way  Stations 

9.03   A.M. 

*I0,O2   A.M. 

3.36    P.M. 

6.08    P.M. 

IO.4O   A.M. 
•3.3O   P.M. 

..GUroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.. 
Salinas,  and  Monterey... 

•I0.O2    A.M. 
6.08    P.M. 

IO.40    A.M. 
•   3.30  P.M. 

...Holltsterand  Tres  PLnos... 

•10.02  A.M. 
6.08    P.M. 

IO.40    A.M 
•3.30   P.M 


Watsonville 

Aptos,  Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 
and  Santa  Cruz 


6.08  j 


P.M. 
40  a.m.  j  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |      6.0S  P.M. 


'  Sundays  excepted,     t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


Trains  are  nin  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  fumisned  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  — at  Reduced  Rates  — to 
Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Pa- 
raiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS. 
To  Gilroy,  San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

Fob  Sundays  only— Sold.  Sunday  Morning,  good  for 
return  same  day. 

Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Adios,  GUroy,  San 
Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

Fob  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday— Sold  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  6*3  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asct.  Pats.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 


SArcEurro— saji  kafaix— san  queattk, 

via 

XORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME~TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  2GiIi,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows : 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

7.30.  g  23,  II.CO  A.  M.,  3.2',    4  50,  6.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— S.oo,  10.00,  H.3J  A.  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6.32 

P.M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.3;  p.  11. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)  —  6.15,  7.45,  9.2:, 
11.3c  a.  m.,  3.25,  450  p.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8,05,  10.10  a.  m.,  12.00  m.,  1.35.3.23,4.50, 
6.30  p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  r.25  p.  m. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 6  45,8.15,  io.co  a.m., 
12.05,  4-co>  5  30  P-  K. 

( Sun  days  j — 8.43,  10.45  A«  M-i  12.55,  2  *5i  4  °"»  5-3°i  7''5 
p.  M. 

Extra  trips — From   Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  2.00,  7.00 

P.  M. 


7.30 

A.  M.  and  3.20  K* 

n 

Dz 

cepted, 

THROUGH  TRAINS  for  D 

jncan  Mills  and  V 

Stations 

.     (Through  trains  from 

Tinman 

Mills  arrivi*  in 

S. 

F.  at  10 

30  a.  m.  and  6.00  p.  m.) 

STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Milk  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for  Stewart's  Point,  Gnalala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey  s 
Cove,   Navarro,  Mendocino,  and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


THIRTY-DAY    EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days   10  and   from 
all  points  north  of  San  Ansel  mo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent. 
reduc.ion  from  single  tariff  rate. 


SATURDAY   TO    MONDAY    EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:  Fairfax,  $1 ;  Camp  Taylor,  51.75  ;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.03;  Tomales,  $300;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  81.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Duncan 

M'lls  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Fares   for  round  trio — Canm  Taylor,  Ji.ro;    Point  Reyes. 

5i-75I  Tomales,  $2.5; ;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
J.  W.  COLEMAN,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


Passenger  Trains  leave  Station,  foot  of  Market  Street, 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.  M..  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  CentreviUe,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood.  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stations. 

3.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alva- 
rado, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa 
Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  JP.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  in- 
termediate points.  Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa 
Cruz. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50  to 
SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS,  to 
return  on  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

8.00  A.  M„  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  andreturn. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

36.00,  36.30,  §7-00,  7-30,  S.oo,  8.30,  g-oo,  9.30,  io.oo, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M,  Ti2.oo,  12.30,  ^Tr.oo,  1.30,  TI2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7-30, 
3.30,  0.33,  10.45,  «-45  p-  M- 

Fro  in  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 
Oakland— 35.30,  go.oo,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  S.oo,  8.30, 
g.oo,  9.30,  10.00,  10,30,  ^J  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.,  TI12.00,  12.30, 
TE1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.0a,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30.  6-co, 
6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  q.3(.,  10.45,  "-45  P.  M- 

From  High  Street,  Alameda- §5.16,  55.46, 
36.16,6.46,7.16,7.46,8.16,8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  TI10.46, 

II- 16,  TTlI.46  A.  V..,  T2,l6,  ?Jl2-46,  1. 16,  I.46,  2.l6,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4-l6,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  0.l6, 
13  31,  II. 31  P.  M. 

3  Sundays  excepted.     Tj  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,    leiegrapn,  and  Transfer  Office,  223   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


JOHN    GASH, 
ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  '.bird  Boor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  Sao  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia,    Take  elevator. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


TOLOIES    1    TO    XV,    LNUXSIVE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  nnC 
Earthquake-proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  clo»et  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  01  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
Us  carriage-way,  and  It-,  tropical  plants,  Is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertslned  on  either  the 
Amflan  or  Eu.npexn  plan  The  rectan- 
ramt  2c  *fe«  Fifiess  !s  vh«  citf, 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEA21SHXP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Branuan  Streets, 
at  2  o'clock   P.  M:  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connectine  at  Yokohama  with  steamers   for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1S85.  From  San  Francisco 

Oceanic Tuesday,  April  28th 

Arabic Saturday,  May  Oth 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74.  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gao.  H.  Rica,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Geul  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO, 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro May  21 

<lty  of  Tobio June  2 

At  2  o'clock  p.m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
Granada May  1 

At  to  o'clock  a  M.,  taking  Freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  MANZAMLLO,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPER- 
ICO,  ACAJUTLA,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA, 
LA  LIBERTAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  AUCKLAND  and    SYDNEY,  calling  at    HONO- 
LULU. 

Australia Saturday,  May  9,  at  2  o'clock  f.  m 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  U  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Bran  nan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIEIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Compeny  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C.  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  io  a.  m.,  on  April  8th,  16th,  and  24th,  and  May- 
ad,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter.  The  last  steamer  of 
each  month  connects  at  Port  Tcwnsend  with  the  Compa- 
ny's steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hnm- 
noldt  Baj",  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Offich,  No.  214  Montgomery  Stehbt. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
E.  ju  G.  STFXJ.E  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  2c8  California  Street. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


Jo.  310  SAKSOHE  STKEET. 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEX,   PORTER  A  CO. 

FFXEKAL    DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  FrancUco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Church,     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.  COWBN.  D.  H.  SCH17TLBR,  I.  W.  POETXK. 

Scbuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE     NEVADA     B  A 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Paid-up   Capital $3,Oor.  quo  la  uoid, 

DIRECTORS. 

James  C  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  J-  Bnuder    Vlce-Pr^tirf-ri 
R.  H.  Follis,  James  L.  Flood,         John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  6a  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital _ 98,000,000 

William  Alvced ^ . . President. 

Thomas  Bsowk Cashier. 

Btbon  Miteray,  Jh Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Asency  of  tne  Bank 
of  California;  Kogton,  Tremon  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  I  Lion  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  London, 
*«'.  21.  Rotnschlld  A  Sons;  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  tlie  Bank  oi  Hew  Zealand; 
China,  Japan,  and  India,  chartered  ««pfc 
of  India,  Australia,  and  china. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Morris  Franklin,  President;  William  H.  Beers,  Vice-Pres- 
ident  and  Actuary;  Henry  Tuck,   Second   Vice- 
President;  Theodore  M.  B an ta,  Cashier. 
PURELY    MUTUAL.      DIVIDENDS    ANNUALLY. 
Cash  assets,  over  $59,000, 000;  surplus,  $10,000,000 
Claims  paid  during  February,  1885,  $189,100. 
ALEX.  G.  HAWES,  Manager, 

220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


South   British    and    National    Fire 

and  .'iarint  Ins.  to. 

Capital,  $23,coc,occ.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders. 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capital,  Si  ,:iQ,oc. 
The  Standard  Marine  Insurance  Company, 

Limit -d,  of  Liverpool.     Capital,  $5,o&r,ccc. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Foot  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa* 
cific  Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran* 


COMMERCIAL     IXSl'RA.VCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE    AKD    MAKIKE. 

Priuclpal  oSce,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Saf. 
Deposit  Eaildiflg). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME  MCTCAE  I.XjlRANCE  CO. 
No.  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  Dp  in  6old) 9300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,1884 739,475   IS 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


IIl"TCHIXSO\     &    MAXX, 

IJMK.OI  E  AGENCY. 
322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  Cabiornia  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers, 


E.  P.  Farssworth, 


Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


XATIOXAE     ASSTJRAXCE    COM- 
PAST    OF    IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  D.  1822 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,000 

II.  SI.  XEAVIIALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
Office,  309  San«ome  St.,  Kan  Francisco. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB 

(Sardens,  Mills,  Mines,  A  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

I.ITTA  PERCHA  AXD  RUBBER 
MAXXFACTCRIXG  CO. 


C'arbolizetl  Knliber  Bow,  StandardfMaltce 
Cross)  Rubber  Hot«e,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hose 
Rubber  Hose  (Competition),  Suction  Hose 
steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  steanj  Eire  En- 
Slue  Hose,  Carbollzed  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

VAX. YES,  GASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TCI  ORDEB 

FAOTORY  ON  THE   PREMISES. 
JOIIX  W.  TAYLOR, Manager. 

So.  16  Flrtt  street,  near  Market, 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


"  The  Wages  of  Sin  is  Death,"  reads  the  warn- 
ing, and  there  is  a  rich,  rhythmic,  euphonic 
sound  in  the  threat  which  makes  it  effective.  If 
the  sinner  stop  to  think,  and  shrewd  villains  have 
a  way  of  thinking,  he  may  learn  also  that  "  the 
good  die  young,*' that  "all  who  live  must  die," 
and  that  in  various  other  well-rounded  sentences 
the  poison  is  taken  from  the  tip  of  this  verbal 
arrow.  But  people  who  go  to  melodramas  must 
not  stop  to  think.  Everything  in  the  world  can 
be  argued  away  by  philosophy,  but  melodrama  is 
feeling,  it  is  not  philosophy. 

When  we  read  that  highly  moral  title,  "  The 
Wages  of  Sin,"  on  the  dead-walls,  we  know  per- 
fectly well  that  we  are  going  to  see  a  long  and 
active  conflict  between  virtue  and  vice,  in  which 
vice  is  to  go  to  the  wall  after  the  most  accepted 
methods. 

But  we  did  not  expect  to  see  anything  so  like 
the  real  article  as  Mr.  Charles  Overton,  who 
plays  the  villain  with  a  naturalness  and  uncon- 
ventionality  which  are  a  never-failing  source  of 
wonder  from  his  quiet  clerkly  beginning  to  his 
awfulend.  The  calm,  colloquial  tone  of  his  voice, 
the  quiet  deliberateness  of  his  villainy,  the  honest 
gusto  with  which  he  raps  out  an  oath  without 
any  appeal  to  the  gallery  to  acknowledge  it  as  a 
joke,  were  something  so  absolutely  new  in  melo- 
drama that  the  circle  almost  lost  the  frigidity  of 
its  self-possession,  and  the  gallery  was  cast  into 
a  state  of  hopeless  wonder  as  to  what  was  ex- 
pected of  it.  First,  it  laughed  in  a  spasmodic, 
perfunctory  manner,  after  each  speech  of  Over- 
ton's, as  if  it  might  be  that  by  some  chance  he 
were  a  comedian,  but  eventually  the  unerring 
sagacily  of  the  gods  asserted  itself,  and  they  rec- 
ognized reality. 

In  that  curious  hodge-podge  of  stuff  concocted 
by  John  A.  Stevens  and  called  "Unknown,"  the 
villain  remarks,  very  feelingly,  at  one  stage  of 
crime :  "  I  can  not  do  it !  Do  not  make  me  add 
brutality  to  murder!"  frum  which  one  naturally 
infers  that,  beginning  with  murder,  this  villain 
rises  by  easy  stages  to  the  lighter  altitudes  of 
crime,  and  may  eventually  end  with  the  horrors 
of  till-tapping  or  bell-punch  robbing.  But  in 
"  The  Wages  of  Sin  "  the  villain  descends  by  easy 
stages — racing,  gambling,  etc. — from  a  clerk's 
deslc  in  a  pretty  village  in  rural  England,  to  rags 
and  hunger  in  an  underground  den  in  the  Lon- 
don slums,  where,  being  brought  to  bay,  he  at 
last  commits  murder,  and  where  the  final  horror 
is  so  aptly  brought  about  that  it  seems  the  only 
thing  left  for  him  to  do. 

Besides  the  unexpected  excellence  of  the  vil- 
lain, it  began  to  transpire  before  long  that  the 
melodrama  itself  was  very  well  written;  that 
while  it  was  simply  and  purely  a  melodrama,  with- 
out any  claim  to  being  anything  finer,  it  had  in 
it  absolutely  nothing  of  the  high-flown  sentiment 
and  extravagant  language  known  to  the  satirists 
as  fine  writing,  but  is  in  good,  plain,  simple, 
direct  English. 

Miss  Von  Leer  as  Barbara  Dale,  the  betrayed 
girl,  played  upon  rather  a  high  key,  and  her  gray 
rags  in  the  last  act  had  rather  a  delicate  tone  for 
wearing  in  London  dens,  and  something  of  a  me- 
diaeval expression  in  the  disposition  of  her  dra- 
peries, but  Barbara  Dale  was  in  rather  a  sad 
E light,  and  women  of  her  class  always  suffer  in  a 
igh  key. 

Marie  Prescott,  for  example,  who,  as  Ruth,  is 
in  a  walk  of  life  above  that  of  the  mill  girl,  is  as 
calm  as  an  English  May  under  brutality,  neglect, 
broken  pride,  and  only  bursts  into  melodrama, 
woman-like,  when  she  discovers  her  rival.  For 
your  suffering  wife  of  high  spirit  will  endure  every 
blow  that  fate  can  rain  upon  her  except  another 
woman  in  the  field.  Miss  Marie  Prescott  is  vast- 
ly changed  from  the  ambitious  leading  lady  of 
most  uneven  powers  who  played  at  the  California 
upon  the  occasion  of  its  first  renaissance.  She 
has  become  an  excellent  actress  in  the  interval, 
for  she  plays  the  first  little  quiet  act  of  "The 
Wages  of  Sin  "  with  a  quite  charming  simplicity, 
and  suffers  in  the  later  scenes  with  an  emotional 
power  which  reveals  her  to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
of  melodramatic  actresses. 

It  is  inevitable  that  in  any  melodrama — unless 
indeed  "The  Two  Orphans,"  which  is  a  perfect 
work  of  its  kind — one  must  see  the  joins.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  types  are  selected,  and  are  some- 
times thrust  in  to  the  play  without  rhyme  or  reason. 
The  woes  of  melodrama  are  so  dense  and  dire  that 
it  is  necessary  to  antidote  them  very  largely  with 
comedy,  and  it  is  generally  the  comedy  that  is 
thrust  in  haphazard.  Every  one  goes  to  London 
in  an  English  melodrama,  so  the  London  land- 
lady, whose  types  are  so  various  and  who  has 
been  written  up  by  all  the  authors  since  fiction 
became  a  trade,  is  a  favorite  with  the  playwrights. 
In  her  present  edition  she  is  a  garrulous,  good- 
natured  old  soul,  fond,  like  most  women,  land- 
ladies and  others,  of  telling  her  troubles,  and  has 
one  fair  daughter  who  is  badly  stage-struck. 

Mrs.  Brutone,  the  landlady  of  the  present  cast, 
played  Mother  Frouchard  the  last  time  sheplayed 
in  San  Francisco,  and  it  was,  at  first,  rather  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  memories  of  that  forbidding  old 
hag  with  this  buxom,  kind-hearted,  good-natured 
Londoner;  but  having  yielded  to  the  spell  of  an 
excellent  play,  one  became  very  fond  of  the  old 
lady,  and  very  deeply  interested  in  the  dramatic 
fate  of  her  daughter.  Miss  Emma  Cliefden,  as  the 
daughter,  was  another  burst  of  unconventionality, 
went  into  the  part  as  if  she  enjoyed  it  with  all 
her  might  and  main,  and  carried  it  through  with 
a  fund  of  girlish  spirits  and  a  few  little  touches  of 
natural  girlish  manner  that  won  her  a  positive 
triumph  for  so  small  a  part. 

The  clergy  have  been  handled  so  severely  of 
late  by  the  wags  who  write  plays,  that  it  hardly 
seemed  possible  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brand  was  go- 


ing to  be  in  earnest  all  through.  But  he  was, 
and  that  without  any  of  the  exaggerated  holiness 
of  demeanor  peculiar  to  the  stage  clergyman,  but 
only  as  a  gentleman  whose  calling  nny  demand 
of  him  an  unfailing  dignity  but  no  additional 
gravity.  Nevertheless,  when  the  reverend  gentle- 
man pulled  off  his  coat  and  showed  fight,  he  had 
been  so  much  like  a  real  curate  that  the  gallery 
shrieked  with  delight  at  the  exposition  of  his 
shirt-sleeves,  and  admired  as  much  as  did  the  cir- 
cle the  ingenuity  with  which  the  clergyman  was 
spared  the  sin  of  blood-letting. 

Therefore,  what  with  a  real  villain,  a  real  cler- 
gyman, a  real  girl,  many  other  realities,  and  a 
well-written  play,  "  The  Wages  of  Sin  "  is  indu- 
bitably a  success,  and  quite  worthy  to  follow 
"  The  Shadows  of  a  Great  City." 

The  melodrama  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  is 
of  quite  another  order.  The  theatre  itself  has 
been  furbished,  and  cleaned,  and  painted,  and 
brightened  against  the  coming  of  the  Augustin 
Daly  company,  whose  season  is  awaited  with 
most  twittering  impatience.  Its  aesthetic  gloom 
of  black  and  gold  has  passed  away,  and  the 
Dalys,  in  their  sparkling  comedies,  will  be 
brought  delightfully  near  to  us  in  this  little  thea- 
tre, which  is  very  much  the  size  of  their  own. 

But  there  are  several  intermediaries  between 
that  time  and  now,  and  of  these  John  A.  Stevens 
is  perhaps  the  worst.  There  will  be  a  demand 
for  his  sort  of  melodrama  so  long  as  the  New 
York  Weekly  and  kindred  journals  have  a  circu- 
lation, and  so  long  as  a  class  of  people  exists 
which  undoubtedly  does  exist,  and  which  finds 
an  interest  in  these  unreal  pictures,  falsely  called 
"romantic."  To  one  class  they  are  wildly  amus- 
ing, when  taken  in  smalldoses;  to  another,  vital- 
ly interesting.  These  latter  are,  of  course,  the 
subscribers  to  The  Chambermaids'  Own, 

Mr.  Stevens's  company  is  not  more  amusing 
than  other  bands  of  people  of  the  same  ilk,  but 
Mr.  Stevens  himself  is  simply  funny.  In  his 
drama,  written  by  himself,  he  makes  quite  fre- 
quent allusions  to  his  "big  beautiful  eyes, "and 
his  big  beautiful  eyes  seem  to  hang  on  him  like  a 
weight.  He  is  further  incommoded  by  his  big 
beautiful  hair.  A=ide  from  this  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  Mr.  Stevens  or  his  play. 

There  is  yet  another  melodrama,  a  bordermelo- 
drama,  at  the  Standard,  which  is  equally  void  of 
interesting  features.  M'liss  has  been  the  "Eve  " 
of  so  many  Californian  heroines  that  it  is  becom- 
ing difficult  to  tell  one  from  the  dher,  only  that 
it  is,  in  a  way,  an  accepted  idea  that  each  one  is 
a  kind  of  mountain  Topsy.  "Little  Butterfly" 
is,  apparency,  a  plunder  from  "  '49";  but  Miss 
Georgie  Woodthorpe  has  not  the  breezy  hearti- 
ness or  the  genuine  tomboyishness  which  made 
Mrs.  Rankin's  "Carrots"  a  rich  delight.  Miss 
Georgie  Woodthorpe's  style  is  essentially  the  se- 
rious and  the  light  emotional.  Curiously  enough, 
although  there  is  a  minstrel  swing  in  her  singing 
and  in  her  dancing,  which  is  quite  different  from 
the  burlesque  swing,  she  is  yet  not  a  coarse  act- 
ress. Perhaps  it  is  because  she  is  so  deeply  seri- 
ous, for  there  is  not  a  vein  of  comedy  in  her,  and 
her  Little  Butterfly  is  a  monotone.  Mr.  Cooper's 
Hop  Sing  is  a  curiosity,  in  that  it  is  so  vastly  un- 
like a  Chinaman. 

Ristori  says  her  last  good-bye  on  Saturday 
night,  after  a  season  which  has  not  been  a  suc- 
cess, either  financially  or  artistically.  The  lady, 
who  is  said  to  be  perfectly  insensible  of  the  rav- 
ages of  growing  years,  deplores  exceedingly  the 
decline  of  San  Francisco  in  a  taste  for  art,  and 
wonders  what  has  come  over  the  people  who 
applauded  her  with  such  discrimination  ten  years 
ago.  At  that  time  she  played  in  her  own  tongue, 
and  traveled  with  an  Italian  company,  each  one 
of  whom  excelled.  The  American  public,  and 
more  especially  the  San  Francisco  public,  does 
not  like  its  art  in  scraps,  and  is  fastidious  to  a 
degree  concerning  ensembles.  No  one  denies  to 
Adelaide  Ristori  herself  her  proud  supremacy  in 
the  histrionic  world,  but  now,  more  than  ever, 
she  requires  all  the  great  accessories  of  the  mod- 
ern stage.  Now  that  the  engagement  is  over, 
one  finds,  looking  back,  that  most  of  the  cos- 
tumes have  been  inexcusably  shabby  and  un- 
kempt, and  the  mountings  careless  to  an  inex- 
cusable degree.  The  age  of  Elizabeth  marked  a 
period  in  architecture,  furnishings,  interiors,  and 
costumes.  One  finds  the  mark  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  in  every  corner  of  England;  and  if  the  great 
barons  could  afford  no  more  to  their  stately 
homes,  they  clapped  on  an  Elizabethan  wing  as  a 
tribute  of  honor  to  the  most  splendid  female  sov- 
ereign that  ever  reigned,  or  probably  ever  will. 
Elizabethan  chairs  and  tables  command  highest 
prices  in  the  bric-a-brac  warerooms  of  London, 
and  the  rushes  that  strewed  Elizabethan  floors 
are  familiar  to  every  child  who  has  dipped  into 
English  poetry. 

1  he  cheapest  of  modern  melodramas  is  mounted 
with  an  infinity  of  pains.  The  doors  are  hung 
with  portieres,  the  mantels  are  covered  with  bric- 
a-brac,  and  the  spoils  of  every  nation  line  the 
walls.  But  the  great  legitimate  stands  shudder- 
ing and  desolate  upon  a  bare,  uncovered  stage, 
with  a  table  hustled  on  when  some  one  is  going 
to  write,  or  a  chair  when  some  one  is  going  to  sit. 
Both  the  chair  and  the  table  are  of  any  period,  or 
every  period,  as  the  case  may  be.  Elizabeth,  and 
Mary  Stuart,  and  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  Medea, 
each  of  whom  belonged  to  different  picturesque 
periods  of  history,  might  have  been  walking 
through  Kearny  Street  last  week,  for  any  data 
their  surroundings  give,  and  next  week  Virginius, 
the  centurion,  who  lived  in  the  most  sumptuous 
age  of  that  splendid  Roman  history,  whose  stories 
make  our  luxury  seem  mere  squalor,  will  find  his 
Roman  home  furnished  forth  with  ceilings  and 
floors,  and  Appius  Claudius's  tribune  in  the  great 
Roman  forum  will  probably  be,  as  usual,  a  kitch- 
en chair  on  three  while  steps.  So  much  for  the 
mountings  of  the  legitimate. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Ristori  has  been  speak- 
ing English  when  she  should  be  speaking  Italian, 
and  when  she  has  spoken  Italian  has  been  an- 
swered perforce  in  English.  The  eye  and  ear  of 
the  listener  or  the  looker-on  have  been  warring, 
and  it  is  only  the  purest  artistic  perceptions  that 
have  b^en  sharpened  to  an  appreciation  of  an  in- 
tellect and  a  genius  which  flame  defiance  through 
the  ravages  of  time  and  inharmonious  surround- 
ings. This  isall  very  fine,  but  artistic  perception 
never  fills  a  house.  BETSY  B. 


Mr.  Dan  Frohman  and  Nick  Long  are  in  town, 
superintending  the  production  of  *'  May  Blos- 
som," 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Gerald  Eyre  will  be  in  Dion  Boucicault's  sup- 
port during  his  season  at  the  California  Theatre. 

"Little  Butterfly"  is  to  be  kept  on  at  the 
Standard  Theatre  next  week.  It  will  be  fol- 
lowed, May  4th,  by  C.  B.  Bishop  and  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Bates  in  Archie  Gunther's  play,  "  Strictly  Busi- 
ness." 

Charley  Reed  and  Manager  Frank  W.  Stechhan 
are  going  East  in  a  few  weeks  to  select  material 
for  their  new  company,  which  is  to  open  their 
second  season  at  the  Standard  Theatre  about  next 
August. 

Miss  Marie  Prescott,  whose  eyes  seem  frequent- 
ly to  be  full  of  unshed  tears,  owes  this  pathetic 
effect  to  her  near-sightedness.  When  off  the 
stage  she  can  not  see  an  inch  before  her  nose 
without  her  glasses. 

Relays  of  professionals  are  arriving  almost 
everyday,  to  spend  the  sumer.  It  is  the  hope  of 
each  one  to  make  expenses  during  the  summer 
season,  as  California  has  become  a  sort  of  dra- 
matic mine  during  the  dog-days. 

"The  Rape  of  the  Sabines,"  the  German  orig- 
inal from  which  W.  H.  Daly  took  his  latest  com- 
edy, "A  Night  Off,"  is  to  be  performed  at  the 
German  (California)  Theatre,  Sunday  evening, 
May  4th,  with  Miss  Amalia  Strahl  in  the  princi- 
pal part. 

Theodore  Roberts,  another  member  of  the  old 
Baldwin  Theatre  company,  and  of  the  ex-Madi- 
son Square  company,  has  arrived  in  San  Francis- 
co, to  spend  his  summer  vacation;  but  it  is  not 
yet  announced  what  production  he  has  come  to 
superintend, 

Mr.  Nick  Long,  with  whom  the  trip  across  the 
continent  has  become  a  fixed  habit,  has  arrived 
once  more,  this  time  to  superintend  the  produc- 
duction  of  "  May-Blosscm,"  a  successful  little 
drama  which  was  produced  and  had  a  long  run 
while  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  was  still  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity. 

An  interviewer  of  Ristori  published  the  fact 
last  week  that  the  great  actress  was  married,  in 
the  year  1847,  to  the  "  Marquise  "  del  Grillo.  Not 
only  must  the  marchese  be  astonished  to  find 
himself  thus  suddenly  transmogrified  into  a 
French  marchioness,  but  Ristori  herself  shares 
with  her  sex  a  prejudice,  which  has  existed  from 
the  earliest  time,  in  favor  of  marrying  a  member 
of  the  opposite  sex. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  John  A.  Stevens's  literary 
style,  he  remarks  at  one  point  in  his  extraordi- 
nary play,  with  a  deep  pathetic  gurgle,  that  he 
sees  something  or  other  in  the  sun  "as  she  slow- 
ly sinks  in  the  distant  west."  Since  when,  in  our 
last  grammar,  was  old  Sol  deprived  of  his  proud 
prerogative  of  sex?  One  might  quite  as  appro- 
priately speak  of  John  L.  Sullivan  as  "  she." 

Will  the  management  of  the  Bush  Street  Thea- 
tre kindly  affix  the  name  of  the  painted  city  on 
the  curtain?  At  first  glance?  it  is  suspected  to  be 
Constantinople.  Again,  it  is  so  wet  that  it  is 
suspected  of  being  Venice.  Anon,  it  becomes  a 
California  adobe  town  during  a  flood,  with  an 
old  mission  in  the  foreground.  But  it  is  never 
anything  long  enough  to  permit  a  disinterested 
observer  to  make  up  his  mind. 

Frederick  Ward,  the  tragedian,  opens  at  the 
California  next  Monday  in  "  Virginius."  The 
programme  for  the  remainder  of  the  week  is  as 
follows:  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  "  Arirginius"; 
Thursday,  "Hamlet";  Friday,  "Brutus"  and 
"  Katherine  and  Petruchio";  Saturday  matinee, 
"  The  Lady  of  Lyons  ";  Saturday  night,  "  Rich- 
ard III."  He  will  play  only  one  week,  as  Dion 
Boucicault  is  engaged  to  appear  May  4th,  in  "The 
Colleen  Bawn." 

Miss  Adele  Waters,  who  has  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  spend  the  summer,  will  utilize  her  holi- 
day by  supporting  Miss  Fannie  Davenport  in 
"  Fedora."  Miss  Davenport,  who  is  very  anx- 
ious to  come  to  San  Francisco,  approaches  it 
with  fear  and  trembling,  remembering  her  last 
experience.  If  it  is  any  comfort  to  Miss  Daven- 
port to  know  it,  every  one  wants  to  see  her  very 
much,  and  hers  will  be  one  of  the  most  welcome 
engagements  of  the  season. 

Ellie  Wilton,  who  was  leading  lady  at  the  old 
California  during  its  decadence,  has  been  engaged 
for  the  same  position  at  the  new  California  during 
McKee  Rankin's  stock  season.  Mr.  Charles 
Bishop,  ex-comedian  of  the  same  theatre,  has  also 
been  engaged  to  take  his  old  place,  so  that  the 
revival  of  a  stock  company  will  be  in  a  measure 
a  revival  of  the  old  times.  Miss  Wilton  is  almost 
the  only  one  of  the  old  company  who  has  not 
achieved  a  distinct  place  in  the  dramatic  world  in 
the  East,  but  she  has  confined  herself  almost  en- 
tirely to  jobbing,  and  returns  exactly  as  she  went. 

When  Ristori  was  in  San  Francisco  ten  years 
ago,  it  was  her  custom,  during  the  death-scene  of 
Elizabeth,  to  give  her  nose  a  leviathan  blow, 
which  echoed  through  the  silence  of  the  theatre 
with  startling  distinctness.  It  was  thought  by 
many  that,  overcome  by  the  realities  of  her  own 
acting,  Ristori  was  shedding  real  tears,  and  that 
being,  as  all  these  Italians  are,  an  unaffected 
childof  nature,  this  was  intended  merely  as  a  re- 
liever. As  she  punctuates  the  death-scene  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  ten  years  later,  it  looks 
as  if  Ristori,  who  properly  understands  the  char- 
acter and  brusque  custom  of  the  late  Elizabeth, 
probably  intended  it  for  a  bit  of  "business." 
Even  so,  the  effect  is  startling. 

The  Villanis,  the  last  remaining  fragment  of 
the  ill-starred  Peralta  troupe  who  came  to  San 
Francisco,  driven  by  yellow  fever,  are  to  give  a 
concert  on  Monday  evening,  April  27th,  at  Piatt's 
Hall.  Signora  Villani  is  better  known  to  the 
public  by  tier  stage  name,  Signora  Zeppilli,  and 
was  an  immense  favorite  with  everybody  during 
the  brief  time  she  was  before  the  public,  as  well 
for  the  pretty  modesty  of  her  manner  as  for  the 
sweetness  of  her  voice.  With  the  recovery  of 
health  and  strength,  both  Signor  Villani  and 
Signora  Zeppilli  have  been  discovered  to  be  artists 
of  exceptional  merit,  and  a  number  of  leading 
citizens  have  offered  to  lake  the  concert  under 
their  patronage.  Signor  Galvani  is  the  musical 
director,  and  a  very  interesting  programme  is 
offered. 


The  elocutionist  is  abroad,  and  they  have  taken 
kindly  to  the  new  talent  in  England.  A  Miss 
Adelaide  Detchon,  an  American  actress,  has  just 
made  a  hit  in  a  new  comedy  in  London  by  means 
of  a  curious  piece  of  recitation  called  "  The  Bob- 
olink." In  this  she  is  said  to  very  cleverly  imi- 
tate the  calls  of  the  birds  of  the  forest.  It  must 
be  a  curious  comedy  which  admits  of  such  an  in- 
terpolation, but  as  the  critics  all  agree  that  the 
recitation  is  Ihe  only  good  thing  in  it,  Miss  Det- 
chon's  Bobolink  saved  it  from  failure.  This  will 
doubtless  inaugurate  a  new  era,  and  make  the 
fortunes  of  the  men  who  write  recitation  pieces, 

Ada  Deaves,  who  was  one  of  the  most  versatile 
and  agreeable  little  actresses  who  used  to  belong 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  local  talent,  has  come 
home  for  a  visit.  She  has  blossomed  into  a  full- 
fledged  professional  since  she  went  away,  has 
been  a  regular  member  of  a  stock  company,  has 
made  a  starring  tour,  has  had  paragraphs  in  the 
New  York  papers  about  her  dates,  and  all  the 
rest,  and  now  comes,  according  to  a  new  dra- 
matic custom,  to  spend  the  summer  in  California. 
She  is  the  wife  of  1  homas  Gossman,  the  property- 
man,  who,  like  all  the  Californian  exiles,  has 
made  a  success,  and  is  considered  the  star  prop- 
erty-man of  New  York  city. 

The  Miss  Susie  Russell  who  is  in  the  cast  of 
"  The  Wages  of  Sin."  at  the  Baldwin,  is  a  sister 
of  the  notorious  Lillian,  erstwhile  the  queen  of 
the  New  York  dudes.  Several  other  young  women 
share  the  honor  of  being  the  once  beautiful  Lil- 
lian's sister,  but  this  is  the  first  of  the  family  that 
has  come  this  way.  Though  there  is  a  marked 
family  resemblance,  and  Miss  Susie  Russell  is  a 
pretty  girl,  she  is  not  a  professional  beauty.  She 
dears  evidence  of  burlesque  training  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  feet— an  expression  which  an  act- 
ress seems  never  to  be  able  to  leave  behind  her 
when  she  abandons  that  field,  and  which  is  un- 
mistakable even  under  the  longest  train. 


.  ♦.     ^ 

AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 

Bills  and    Casts  for  Week  ending   April  25th. 

Baldwin  Theatre.—  Al.  Hayman,  Manager. 
Bill:   "The  Wages  of  Sin."    Cast  as  follows: 

George  Brand,  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Maubury :  Stephen  Marler, 
Mr.  Chas.  Overton;  Ned  Drummond,  Mr.  Owen  West- 
field;  Judson,  Mr.  Fred  Jerome,  Harry  Wentworth,  Mr. 
Gilbert  Elliott ;  Josiah  Dean,  Mr.  J.  A.  Howell.  Ransotne, 
Mr.  Harry  C.  Barr;  Durby  Blunt,  Mr.  Tracy  Dawson; 
SI  Carver,  Mr.  M.  C  Lapham;  Jemima  Blongs,  Mrs.  Julia 
Brutone;  Juliana,  Miss  Emma  Cliefden;  Barbara  Dale, 
Miss  Sara  Von  Leer;  Rose,  Miss  Susie  Russell;  Jenny 
Barford,  Miss  Viola  Daly;  Ruth,  Miss  Marie  Prescott. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall,  Act- 
ing Manager.  Bill:  "Unknown."  Cast  as  fol- 
lows: 

Harold,  John  A.  Stevens;  Bessie  Merrybrigbt,  Miss 
Lizzie  Fletcher;  Jack  Salt,  Hudson  Liston;  Albert  Storm- 
king,  Charles  Bamnger;  Arnold  Tyson,  G.  L.  Monterrat; 
Dr.  Brinkton,  B.W.Turner;  Jimmy,  J.  W*.  Summers; 
Pat,  James  M.  Ward  ;  Walter,  M.  J.  Lewis;  1-ouisa,  Miss 
Carrie  Clarke  Ward;  Annette,  Miss  Cornele  Fordyce. 

California  Theatre.  —  Jay  Rial,  Acting 
Manager.  Bill,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  Sat- 
urday night,  "  Macbeth."    Cast  as  follows: 

Lady  Macbeth,  Mme.  Ristori;  Gentlewoman,  Miss 
Kate  Clinton;  First  Witch,  Frank  Little;  Second  Witch, 
Miss  Marion  P.  Clifton;  Third  Witch,  Miss  Fannie  Gil- 
lette; Macbeth,  Edmund  Tearle;  Macduff,  John  A.  Lane; 
Duncan,  H.  A.  Langdon;  Malcolm,  Ivan  Shirley;  Don- 
aldbane,  Miss  Katherine  Linyard ;  Banquo,  Walter  Kelly; 
Fleance,  Master  Charles  Thropp;  Lennox,  Charles  L. 
Lane;  Seaton,  J.  B.  Kaye;  Physician,  Walter  Lyons; 
Bleeding  Officer,  J.  Robertson;  First  Murderer,  Walter 
Granville;  Second  Murderer,  Charles  Mateland. 

Wednesday,  "  Medea  ";  Thursday,  "  Maria  An- 
toinette"; Friday,  "Lucrezia  Borgia";  Saturday 
matinee,  "Elizabeth." 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers. Bill,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
"  Satanella."    Cast  as  follows : 

Satanella,  Miss  Hclene  Dingeon ;  Lelia,  Miss  Louise 
Leighton ;  Stella,  Miss  Kate  Marchi;  Arimanes,  H.  W. 
FrilTman;  Rupert,  T.  W.  Eckert;  Hortensius,  E.  N. 
Knight;  Karl,  R.  D.  Valerga:  Brocachio,  George  Harris; 
Miguez,  F.  La  Fontaine;  Vizier,  Harry  Robinson. 

Thursday  to  Monday,  "Girofle-Girofla." 

The  Standard  Theatre.— F.  W.  Stechhan, 
Manager.  Bill:  "Little  Butterfly."  Cast  as 
follows: 

Little  Butterfly,  Miss  Georgie  Woodthorpe;  Hop  Sing, 
Fred  A.  Cooper;  Addison  Chatham,  Gerald  Eyre;  Rich- 
ard Sleuth,  Owen  Dale;  Bill  Hardy,  J.  W.  Thompson; 
Judge  Blossom,  Ed.  Barrett;  Corrie  Morgan,  J.  Warren 
De  Lano;  George  Bigelow,  J.  M.  Callahan:  Edith  Bige- 
low,  Lillian  Owen;  Amanda  Peppergrass,  Mary  E.Ben- 
ham. 

Grand  Opera  House.—  ,  Lessee. 

Thursday  to  Monday,  Charley  Reed's  Minstrels 
in  new  specialties. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
—Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open 
from  9  A.  M.  to  II  P.  M. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones,— 
J.  B.  Keys,  Manager.    Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 

Mechanics' Pavilion  Skating  Academy. — 
Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  John  A.  Ste- 
vens's Company  in  "  Passio.-'s  Slave." 

At  the  California,  next  week,  Frederick  Ward, 
in  "  Virginius." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  "Gi- 
rofU-Girofla"  will  be  continued. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  no  an- 
nouncement has  been  made. 

Al  the  Standard,  next  week,  Georgie  Wood- 
thorpe's Company  in  "  Little  Butterfly." 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  weckj  Maubury  and  Over- 
ton's Company  in  "The  Wages  of  Sin." 


Foe'd  Freckle  Soap. 

Infallible  remedy.  Jno".  Foe,  London.  Kept 
by  Wakclee  &  Co.,  Occidental  Hotel,  and  other 
first-class  chemists. 


—  A  GENTLEMAN,  GRADUATE  OF  A  UNIVERSITY 
of  Europe  and  teacher  of  long  experience,  who  is 
about  to  conclude  a  four-years'  engagement  as 
Tutor  in  a  family  in  this  State,  offers  his  services 
in  a  similar  capacity.  References  unexceptiona- 
ble.   Address  "  Tutor,"  office  of  Khz  Argonaut, 
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Sunday, 


CCCLII.— Bill  of   Fare    for    Six    Persons 
April  26,    1885. 
Red  Bean  Soup. 
Baked  Shad.     New  Potatoes. 
Breaded  Veal  Cutlet. 
String  Beans.     Summer  Squash. 
Roast  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce, 
Tomato  and  Cucumber  Salad. 
Omelette  aux  Confitures. 
Strawberries  and  Cherries. 
Omelette  aux  Confitures. — Seven  eggs,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  cream,  grated  peel  of 
half  a  lemon,  one-half  cup  of  marmalade,  or  jam.     Beat  the 
yolks  and  whites  separately.     Add  sugar,  lemon,  and  cream 
to  the  yolks,  then,  with  a  few  rapid  whirls  of  the  egg-beat- 
er, the  whites.     Put  the  marmalade  in  the  bottom  of  a  well- 
battered  pudding-dUh,  pour  on  the  omelette,  and  bake  un- 
til it  has  puffed  up  high  and  begins  to  *'  crust "  well.  _  Serve 
at  once,  or  it  will  fall.    Ten  minutes  will  cook  it  sufficiently. 


Equestrienne  Corsets. 

To  really  enjoy  a  pleasant  ride  in  the  saddle 
ladies  should  wear  the  perfect -fitting  Equestri- 
enne Corsets  to  be  had  only  at  Freud's  Corset 
House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and  10  and  12 
Dupont  streets. 

■  ♦  . 

—  A  Special  Praise  Service  will  be  held 
at  the  First  Congregational  Church  (Rev.  Dr. 
Barrows,  pastor)  on  next  Sunday  evening,  26th 
instant,  under  the  direction  of  the  organist,  Mr. 
Samuel  D.  Mayer,  at  which  most  of  the  Easter 
music  will  be  repeated. 

»  ■»  « 

B oiler- S Kate  Corsets. 

Lady  skaters  who  desire  that  easy  and  graceful 
appearance  so  much  admired  by  all  should  wear 
the  Roller-Skate  Corset,  to  be  had  only  at  Freud's 
Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and  10 
and  12  Dupont  streets. 


—  A.  Hirsch,  the  Optician,  makes  a  spe- 
cialty  of  fitting  Spectacles  and  Eye-glasses.  320 
Kearny  Street,  near  Bash. 


Spring  and  Summer  Opening. 

Mrs.  K.  A.  Deering,  of  121  Post  Street,  having 
just  returned  and  resumed  her  business,  is  now 
prepared  to  furnish  new  and  elegant  designs  of 
the  very  latest  Paris  and  New  York  fashions.  Mrs. 
Deering  solicits  a  continuance  of  your  patronage. 
Orders  filled  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Best  of  references  given  on  ap- 
plication. Very  respectfully,  Mrs.  K.  A.  Deer- 
ing. 

.  ♦  . 

—  For  lectures,  concerts,  and  similar 
entertainments,  the  Metropolitan  Hall,  on  Fifth 
Street,  between  Market  and  Mission  streets,  is  un- 
equaled  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  organ,  con- 
taining two  thousand  stops,  is  well  known  as  the 
finest  in  California,  and  one  of  the  best  and  largest 
in  the  United  States. 


—  The  women  of  San  Francisco  are  famed 
throughout  the  world  for  the  freshness  of  their 
complexions  and  the  perfection  of  their  figures — 
two  cardinal  elements  of  beauty  in  woman — and 
it  is  not  surprising  that   they  should  like  to  dis- 

f>lay  those  beauties  to  the  world.  This  accounts 
or  the  extraordinary  vogue  of  this  new  fashion 
of  wearing  tailor-made  suits,  a  fashion  that  has 
grown  so  quickly  in  this  city,  that  a  tailor  who 
devotes  his  time  to  ladies'  work  exclusively  has 
become  a  necessity.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Mr.  I.  Rosenthal  (whose  advertisement  is  in  an- 
other column)  has  opened  his  parlors. 

»  ♦ 

Doxey's  First-class  Excursion  to  Europe. 
Doxey's  second  season  first-class  excursion  will 
leave  June  4th  for  a  three-months'  tour  in  Europe, 
visiting  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  the  Troasachs, 
the  English  lakes,  North  Wales,  London,  Paris, 
etc.  The  party  will  be  limited,  and  early  appli- 
cation is  necessary.  Send  for  prospectus,  giving 
particulars,  to  W.  Doxey,  23  Dupont  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

»■♦•■. 

—  S.  Freidenrich.  Instruction  given  in 
Piano  and  Harmony,  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  or 
at  pupils'  residences.  Address  care  M.  Gray,  206 
Post  Street. 

»  ♦  « 

Ferris'  Waists. 
Ferris'  improved  waists  recognized  everywhere 
as  the  best  corset  waists  for  ladies,  misses,  and 
children,  are  for  sale  at  Freud's  Corset  House, 
Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and  10  and  12  Dupont 
streets. 


Notice. 

The  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  carpet  cleaning 
and  renovating  was  awarded  to  the  Pioneer  Car- 
pet-beating Machines,  353  Tehama  Street,  by  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  in  1884.  J.  Spaulding  & 
Co.,  Proprietors. 

'  ■»— 

Satin  Corsets  for  One  Dollar. 
One  of  the  large  show  windows  of  Freud's  Cor- 
set  House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  streets,  is 
filled  with  the  beautiful  Satin  Regalia  Corsets  at 
one  dollar. 

»  ♦  * 

"Elaine"  on  View, 

Day  and  evening,  at  Snow  &  Co.'s  Art  Rooms, 
No  12  Post  Street.    Admission,  25  cents. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &   Rulofson's  new   Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


Nourishing,hygienic,Ghirardelli'sSolubleCocoa 


—  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 

.  ♦- 

—  Dr.  E.O.Cochrane,  Dentist, 850  Market, 
cor. Stockton(overdrug store).  OfEcehours,  Qto5, 


—  Hereafter  shall  conform  prices  with 
the  lowest  in  the  market.  C.  Muller.  Optfcian, 
135  Montgomery,  near  Bush,  opposite  Occidental. 


HOWE  SCALES. 

General  Agents D.  >'.  A  C  A.  HAW  LEY 

501  Market  St.,  cor.  First,  S.  F. 


SECOND  SERIES  OF 

THOMAS    FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 

To  be  he'd  in  the 

MECIIAVI'S1  PAVILION, 

On  the  evenings  of 

May  28th,  29th,  30th.  Jane  1st  and  2d,  and 
on  the  afternoons  of  May  30  and  Jane  3, 

Consisting  of 

Seven  Grand  Festival  Concerts, 

Under  the  personal  direction  of 

THEODORE     THOMAS, 

Who  will  bring  from  New-  York  his  unrivaled 

Orchestra  of  Sixty  Instrumentalists 

And  the  following  eminent  vocalists  : 

MME.  FCRSCH-MADI,  Soprano, 
BOSS  EMMA  JTOCH,  soprano. 

MISS  H ATTIC  J.  CLAPPER,  Contralto, 

MR.  WIIXIAM  J.  WISCII,  Tenor, 

MB.  MAX  HEIMtMII,  Basso, 

AND 

MADAME  AMUiFBIEDBICH  MATEBXA 

Court  Singer  from  the  Imperial  Opera,  Vienna. 

(Especially  engaged  by  Mr.  Thomas  for  his  Concerts  in 
San  Francisco.) 


PRICES. 


Double  Season  Tickets,  entitling  the  holder  to  two 

Reserved  Seats  for  each  of  the  Seven  Concerts. $25. co 

Private  Boxes,  seating  six  persons  (season  1 100. co 

(All  tickets  transferable.) 

Subscriptions  received  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.,  M.Gray,  and  Kohler  &  Chase.  Diagrams 
for  choice  of  Season  Sea's  and  Boxes  opened  at  the  above 
named  places  MONDAY,  May  nth,  9  a.  m. 

Reserved  Seats,  single  concerts,  according  to  loca- 
tion  Jr. co,  $2-00,  $3 -00 

Box  Seats,  single  concerts,  according  to  location. 

54.00,  $;. 00 
Sale  of  Reserved  Seats  for  single  concerts  begins  MON- 
DAY, May  i3th. 

SEYMOUR  E.  LOCKE,  Manager  Thomas  Concerts, 
Occidental    Hotel. 


GRAND     BALL, 


KNIGHTS  TEMPLAR 

AT  THE 

MECHANICS'   PAVILION, 

FRIDAY  FTENTAG MAT  1st,  1S85. 

Given  in  honor  of  visiting  Knights  Templar  and  their  La- 
dies at  the  Annual  Conclave  and  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Commandery,  under  the  auspices  of  GALIFORNIA 
COMMANDERY  No.  t,  atd  GOLDEN  GATE  COM- 
MANDERY No.  16,  K.  T.  All  Sir  Knights  will  be  re- 
quired to  wear  full  uniform. 


TICKETS FIVE  DOLLARS 

Admitting  a  Gentleman  and  two  Ladies. 

Sapper  (extra)  Tickets One  Dollar  Caen 

Tickets   can   be  obtained  of  the  members  of  California 
and  Golden  Gate  Commanderies. 

No  Tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  Door. 

The   Box   Sheet   for  reserved  seats   will   be  opened  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 's,  MONDAY,  April  27th. 


BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

By  the  French  Artists, 
JOSEPH  BERTR  AND  and  LUCIEN  SERGCNT 


PANORAMA   BUILDING, 

S.  W.  corner  Cddy  and  Mason  Sts.t 

IS    NOW    OPEN 

And  will  remain  open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  till  n  p.  m.  Sun- 
days included. 


Admission,  50  cents;  Children,  25  cents. 


TIVOEI    OPERA    HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kselikg  Bbos Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

This   evening,    and   every   evening   until    further   notice, 

Lecocq's  charming  comic  opera,  in  three  acts, 

GI HOFLC-GI ROCLA. 

Positively  last  matinee,  Saturday,  April   26th,   Tivoli  Ju- 

venile  Opera  Co.  in 

H.  M.  S.  PINAFORE. 

Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents 


THE    HARDEN    STAR    HAM! 
GRENADE. 

As  a  Fire  Excingui-her,  it  stands  alone 
and  supreme — the  irresistible  conqueror 
of  fire.  This  is  the  original,  the  genuine 
Grenade,  and  the  ONLY  one  in  general 
use.  As  shown  by  competitive  tests,  the 
extinguishing  power  of  this  Grenade  is 
more  than  five  times  that  of  any  other. 
Beware  of  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
f ringing  grenades. 

H.  H.  GROSS,  16  Second  St. 


GHIRARDELLI'S 


MADE    INSTANTLY. 

Hygienic,   Nourishing,  and    Agreeable.        For   Hie   Young   and   Old, 
Siek  and  Healthy. 

The  Beverage  par  excellence,  Home-made,  Fresher,  Better,  and  Stronger  than  imported,  and  being  ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE  is  DOUBLE  the  strength  of  foreign  sweet  cocoas,  and  consequently  cheaper.  One  trial  will 
convince.      Sold  by  all  Grocers  ana  Tea  Merchants. 


S.  LEBENBAUM  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In  STAPLE  and  FANCY  GROIERIES,  choice  \yi.\en  and 
LIQCORS.        Importers  ol  Famishing  GOODS  and  BASKETS. 

1443  to  1449  POLK  ST.,  corner  CALIFORNIA. 


S  R.J.TRrMBILL     &    CO., 

!  r\       t/  GROWERS,   IMPORTERS,   AND   DEALERS   IN 

L  L  L)  3 


SEEDS,     TREES,     AND     PLANTS, 

419  and  421  Sansome  Street.  S.  F. 


NATIONAL   BREWING  COMPANY 

Is  now  prepared  to  furnish 

THE      FIRST      GENUINE 


BBBWBD  IB  THIS  «ITV. 


SUMMER  RESORTS. 


HIGHLAND   SPRINGS 

SANITARIUM, 

LAKE    COUJiTTT I  ALIFORM  A. 


"The  Switzerland  of  America.1 


OPEN      ALL.      THE      TEAR. 


This  justly  celebrated  health  and  pleasure  resort  has  so 
rapidly  grown  in  public  favor  that  the  proprietor  has  been 
compelled  to  bnild  new  cottages,  enlarge  dining  rooms, 
and  introduce  fresh  water  from  mountain  springs  for  irri- 
gation and  household  use.  Fine  billiard-table  and  bowl- 
ing-alley have  also  been  added  to  the  many  other  attrac- 
tions of  the  place. 

Route— Market  Street  Wharf,  S.  F..  7.45  a.  m.,  via  Tlb- 
uron,  to  Cloverdale ;  thence  by  stage  direct  to  the  Springs, 
ten  hours  from  the  city. 

DR.  C.  M.  BATES,  Proprietor 


We  have  jnst  received  our  new  stock  of 
SPRING   AND   SIMMER  GOODS,  consisting 
of  Suitings,  Trouserings,  and  Overcoatings, 
In  all   the   latest    designs  and  shades.      All 
our  work    receives   our   individual  atten- 
tion, and  we   guarantee  style   and   work- 
manship of  the  best.      We  would  be  pleased 
to  have  you  call  and  examine  our  goods. 
REEVE  <i  S TV AH 
Tailoring  Parlors, 
Corner  Kearny  and  Geary  Streets, 

San  Francisco. 
Entrance  No.  10  Geary. 


Jf 


COAL. 


Takes  the  lead  of  all  the  Coals  in  this  market  for  the 
home.  It  lights  quickly — lasts  longer  and  makes  a  better 
fire  than  any  Coal  you  ever  used.  One  trial  will  make  you 
our  friend  forever.  Use  light  draught,  and  save  one-third. 
If  your  dealer  don't  happen  to  have  it,  send  to 
CEDAR  RIVEB  COAL  CO., 
106  to  112  Mission  Street, 

Between  Main  and  Spear. 


THE  FIXEST 

Pure  Natural  mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  bv  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  everywhere 

Depo  ,  613  Sacramento  St.,  s.  F. 


THE  OAKLAND 

TROTTING    PARK 

FOR   'ALE. 

t  outaininir  about  Stxty-one  Acres. 
PRICE, $75,O0O 


This  is  the  best  investment  in  the  State  to-day,  being 
less  than  one-half  what  the  property  all  around  it  is  selling 
for.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  any  purchaser  can 
double  his  money  in  three  years  at  least  by  placing  lots 
Immediately  on  the  market.     Apply  to 

HIXII.MAX  rft   WALKER, 

Occidental  Land  Agency, 
26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FIRST-CLASS 

PASSENGER* 

Can  obtain  the  best  accommodations  by  the  short  line  of  the 
Chicago,  MUwankJe,  and  St.  Paul  Railway 
to  all  points  Ea>tand  Europe,  by  applying  at  3io.  138 
Montgomery  Street. 

CHAS.  E.  FAIRBANK,  Traffic  Agent. 


THE  BURR  FOLDI\G  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
and  closes  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows all   in   place.     Thirty  styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  usesaves 
rent.   Prices  reduced.    Send  . 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
very  neat  and  very  cheap.  O.  H.  GROSS, 

16  Second  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 

WALL  PAPERS, 

boom  moldim;>,  shades, 

CARPETS, 

RIGS,  MATS,  UMlLEl'l. 


FRANK  D.  HARDIE, 

Xo.  727  Market  Street. 

THE  BERKSHIRE, 

The   Leading   Private    Boardlng-House    In 
San    Francisco. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at  Nos. 
7  o  and  711  Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Sutter  Street  car 
line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street  cable  road. 
House  is  supplied  wiih  Elevator,  Telephone,  and  two 
American  District  Telegraphs.  Prices  according  10  loca- 
tion of  room.  MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 

THE     UNIVERSAL     FAVORITE ! 

The  Light-running 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Optbr, 
which  is  equivalent  to  three 
months'  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 

634  Market  St. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel,  S.  F. 
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THE 


ARQONAUT 


8ee  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent,  29  Post  Street. 


R.H.IvFDonald. 

—  PRESIDENT.— 

RHMcDonaldJ^ 

•|  VICE-PREST^ 


"Oldest  Chartered 

rmefcial  Bank 

■C&&&  Pacific  Coast 

Capitals  1.000.000,00. 

'  Surplus S  450,000,00. 

■-  'San  Francisco,  Gal.  Jan.?.'  1885. 


Remington 

STANDARD 

3  Type -Writer, 


u 


Again  improved  and 
perfected.  See  them. 
G.  IVKKSOl 
•V  CO., 
539  Market  St., 
Opp.  Saosome,  S.  F. 


(Established  1S54.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

DEALERS  IN  HAY  AND  GRAIN 

private  team:  solicited. 
No    39  Clay  street San  Francisco. 


II.  HI.  .VEWHALL  &  CO. 

General  Shipping  and  Commission 

MERCHANT*, 

309  Sangome  St ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

JOHX  F.  ENGLISH, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 

313,  315  DAVIS  STREET. 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignmentssolicited. 
Quick  sales ;  prompt  returns.    P.O.  Box  2415. 


a.  P.  WILLIAMS. 


A.   CHBSBBROUGH.  W.  H.  D1MOND. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOSO  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

noa  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Caliior- 
nia  Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Bo  .on:  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


WTH.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  aeeots  in  every  prominent   commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


JOHN    MIDDLET0N, 


14  Post  St.,  and  X.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Mason, 


REMOVAL,. 

EDWABJD   E.   <HBORN,  Patent    Solicitor, 

United  States  and  Foreign,  has  removed  to  324  Montgom- 
ery Street,  opposite  Russ  House. 


San  Leandro  Yillage 

CART,  Wh'uechaptl  body, 


fcL  5°Q  Market  St 
S.F. 


Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUF  &  CO. 

811,  81*.  HI.  and  817  Kar'  ,1  linet. 


Xouis  JSraverman  &  Go. 

flDanufacturing  Jewelers,  an&  llmporters  of  fine 
Watcbes,  ©iamonbs  ano  otber  precious  Stones, 
tfrencb  Clocks  ant>  Silverware. 

U9  ^IDontgomer^  Street. 


Ha ving  taken  tlie  Exclusive  Agency  for  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  justly 
celebrated 

HEMME  &  LONG  PIANOS, 

I  take  pleasure  In  Inviting:  the  pabllc  to  call  and  examine  THESE 
PI  AMIS,  a  fine  assortment  of  which  may  be  found  at  my  warerooins, 
735  Market  Street    opposite  Dopout,  San  Francisco. 

szr  The  Hemine  A  Loug  Piano  Is  also  sold  from  the  Factory,  corner 
Polk  and  Clay  Streets.       Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CH AS.  S.  EATOSS,  735  Market  Street. 


THE  SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA  HOTEL, 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CAL., 

Is  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

ABOVE    THE    FOGS    OF    SEA    AND    VALLEY. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  ORANGE  GROVE,  overlooking  the  beautiful  San  Gabriel  Valley. 
For  comfort,  a  pleasant  home,  good  living,  PURE  AIR,  and  sparkling  mountain  water,  it  has  no 
rival.  The  "Villa  is  thirteen  miles  from  Los  Angeles?  and  is  reached  by  rail  to  within  four  miles, 
at  San  Gabriel  station,  where  the  stage  meets  all  trains  from  East  or  West.  General  Sherman 
says  it  is  the  most  desirable  place  on  the  continent  for  a  quiet  rest.     Address 

W.  GARDNER  COGSWEIX,  San  Gabriel,  Eos  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


FRAGRANT   VANITY  FAIR 


CIGARETTES. 

Always  fresh,  Clean,  and  sweet.     Our  Cigarettes   were  never  so  fine  as  now;  they 

cannot  be  surpassed  for  purity  and  excellence.     Only  the  purest  rice  paper  used. 
13  First  Prize  Medals  Awarded.  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  «fc  CO. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheapest — Simplest—Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  ail  competitors.  Six  copies 
at  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  Hall  Type- Writer, 
123  California  Street,  S.  F. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


Steinway  A  Son's,         I  Ernest  Gabler, 

K ran ich  A  Bach.  ]  and  C.  Roenlsch 


M.  GRAY,  206  POST  ST., 


SAN  FBANCISCO. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At  the  old  established  place,  Ko.  651  Sacramento 
Street,  first  ho, j>e  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


SAN    I.E4MIBO    VIL- 
LAGE t'ART, 

Piano  Box,  with  Top. 


COALJJOAL! 

Ask  your  dealer  only  for 

Southfield  Wellington  Coal, 

The  Cheapest,  Cleanest,  and  Best  Coal  for  Family  Use. 
If  you  cannot  obtain  the  genuine  SOUTHFIELD  WEL- 
LINGTON COAL  from  your  dealer,  apply  to 

FRANK  BARNARD  &  CO., 

609  Battery  Street 


411   413  Si.  415    SANSOME   ST.  S.F 
h      Importers  of  all  kinds  of  Paper 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

120  BE  ALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and   Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.       Telephone  308. 


Ladles  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  8,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
In  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
80S  Sutter  Street,  San  Frmnctaeo 


ZEATINE 

A  3iew  Cereal  Food  for 

BREAKFAST! 


It  Is  one  of  the  cheapest  Foods  that  can  be 
used  In  the  Family. 

It  secures  Health  and  Strength  for  Old  and 

Voting,   with    economy    and 

pleasure  in  eating. 

It  is  a  Twice -Cooked  Food,  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

Prepared    for   tin1   table   in 

FIVE     MINUTES. 

It  Is  as  pure  as  crystals,  and  white  as  the 
falling  siiuw. 

It  is  put  np  In  packages  of  %%  pounds,  and 
for  sale  by  all  Grocers. 


JOHX  T.  CUTTING  &  CO.. 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

23  and  35  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


LE  VIN  DES  G0MMEUX!! 


PIPER  SEC 


(WHITE  LABEL.) 

THE  DRYEST  IMPORTED! 

(Not  Acid  or  Artificially  Dry.l 

The  only  High-grade  Wine  that  has 

the    Real    Dryness    and 

with  a  Bouquet . 


HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  TOO  HIGH 
FOB  THE  PUBLIC. 


ON  DIRAIT  DU  VEAU! 


JACKSON'S  Improved  RAKE  and  BUCK  Combined. 

Used  with  the  "ACME*'  STACKER,  or  by  parties  J 
who  do  not  use  the  Stacker,  in  hay,  grain  and  straw.  ' 
They  rake  the  hay  into  bunches  from  the  swath,  or 
take  it  from  swath  to    A>       TRADE  MARK, 
suck;    save  all  the  /|i^     Z.O.  60  P.C. 
labor  of  windrowing# 
and  cocking. 


^_  Price*  BO 

These  Rakes  are  guaranteed  to  work  on  any  ground,  in 
any  kind  of  hay.  Will  work  well  in  alfalfa,  and  on  levels. 
hills,  ditches  and  hollows.  The  long  teeth  (8  feet)  pass  under 
the  hay  or  grain,  and  carry  it  clear  of  the  ground,  not  wear- 
ing it  in  the  least.  The  hay  is  not  rolled  or  tangled.  It  is 
not  pulled  apart  and  the  leaves  broken  off  and  lost,  nor  the 
grain  or  seed  shattered  out;  and,  whether  the  rakes  areused 
to  take  the  hay  from  iwath  to  stack,  or  to  rake  the  hay  into 
large  bunches  to  cure,  the  saving  is  VERY  GREAT.  They 
carry  from  300  to  1300  pounds  at  a  load-  They  will  not 
gather  the  dirt  and  sand,  as  does  the  wire-toothed  rake,  or 
any  rake  that  drags  the  hay  on  the  ground.  They  leave  on 
the  ground  all  the  old  stubble,  manure,  dead  grass',  etc .  This 
is  important  instacking  grain  for  the  thresher  or  hay  for  mar- 
ket, A  ten-year-old  boy  can  dnve  them,  as  they  are  guided 
by  the  team  and  easy  to  drive.  When  the  horses  back,  the 
load  is  pushed  off  automatically.  The  teeth  are  iron-pointed 
and  do  not  split  or  run  in  the  ground.  Easy  on  team.  The 
driver's  weight  balances  load  on  wheels.  I  own  original 
PATENT  and  patents  on  all  improvements.  Best  Rake  in  the 
world.    Buy  no  other.     Write  for  Circular.    Address 

BYRON  JACKSON,  625  Sixth  St.  San  Francisco. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  FIGURE. 

There  k  no  reason  why  a  lady  or  gentleman  should  be 
burdened  with  unnecessary  flesh.  The  radical  treatment 
prescribed  at  Dr.  Zeile's  Russian  and  Medicated 
Baths  will  remove  all  surplus  fat,  without  impairing  the 
general  health.  Rheumatism  and  other  nervous  complaints 
treated  successfully  by  medicated  bathing  at 

I>r.  Zeile's,  528  Pacific  St..  near  Kearny. 


JOHN 

TAYLOR  &  CO. 

114. 

116, 

118  Pine  St. 

ARSAYERS' 

MATERIALS. 

u 

ne  and  Mill  So 

aplies. 

Ako,  Dnrggttls'^Glraw.. 

GERMEA 

FOR   BREAKFAST. 
DELICIOUS. 
*#        TRY  IT!      0 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday* 
at  No.  2/3  Dupont  Street,  by  Hie  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Subscrip- 
tion, $4.00  per  year;  six  montlis,  S2.2J  ;  three  montlts,  $1.50;  payable  in  ad- 

j  vaitce—fostage  prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers  at  S 4.50  per  year, 
or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News 
Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Com- 
pany, Post  Street,  above  D  it  Pont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  t/ce  trade  sluntld  be 
addressed.    Subscribers  wishing their addresses  changed  sluntld  give  tlieir  old 

I  as  well  as  new  addresses.  Tlie  A  merican  News  Company \  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  Tlie  A  rgonaut  may  be  ordered  front  any  News 
Dealer  in  tlie  United  States  or  Europe.  Address  all  communications  to  "  The 
Argonaut,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco."  A.  P.  STANTON,  Busi- 
ness Manager. 
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These  are  the  times  foretold  by  the  prophet,  in  which 
here  should  be  wars  and  rumors  of  war.  Wars  there  are, 
ind  other  wars  are  likely  to  arise.  In  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
he  English  and  the  Arab  contend;  in  Tonquin,  the  French 
ind  Chinese  struggle  for  mastery;  in  Central  America, 
[  here  has  been  a  bloody  battle;  upon  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, American  soldiers  have  been  in  armed  occupation ; 
here  has  been  blood-letting  upon  the  frontiers  of  Canada, 
rhile  all  of  Europe  holds  its  breath  in  anticipation  of  the 


bursting  storm  of  war  between  England  and  Russia.  It 
looks  at  present  as  if  this  war  is  inevitab'e,  though 
we  are  so  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  possible  action, 
and  our  information  is  so  altogether  unreliable,  that  we 
can  no  more  than  guess  at  the  possible  turn  of  affairs;  yet 
there  is  every  indication  that  Russia  intends  to  press  this 
conflict  to  the  war  issue,  unless  she  can  obtain  conces- 
sions which  the  history  of  the  English  government  and 
the  character  of  the  English  people  forbid  us  from  regard- 
ing as  possible.  If  war  shall  come,  and  these  two  great 
powers  shall  find  themselves  involved  in  strife,  there  can 
be  no  telling  when  it  will  end  or  how  far  other  European 
governments  may  become  involved  in  the  struggle.  If 
Russia  has  with  premeditation  determined  that  she  will 
carve  her  way  through  the  Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles, 
and  has  deliberately  decided  that  the  time  has  come  when, 
with  the  fierce  courage  of  her  hundred  millions  of  civil- 
ized Tartars,  she  will  burst  the  barriers  of  the  empire  and 
seek  that  which  she  has  a  right  to  have — viz.,  access  to 
the  great  highways  of  the  world's  commerce — there  will 
be  music  in  the  air,  and  Europe  will  dance  to  the  strain  of 
martial  airs  other  than  those  of  England  or  Russia.  Nei- 
ther of  these  governments  is  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  affec- 
tions of  its  people  as  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
loyalty  of  its  subjects.  Each  has  pushed  its  conquests 
over  unwilling  peoples,  down  in  the  depths  of  whose  sul- 
len hearts  there  smolder  the  fires  of  undying  resentments. 
Toward  each  of  these  great  powers  jealous  and  vindictive 
feelings  have  been  aroused  which  have  left  the  ashes  of 
hate  hot  within  men's  memories,  and  from  the  embers  of 
which  raging  fires  may  yet  be  kindled.  England  has  per- 
sistently pushed  herself  northward;  during  all  these  years 
that  she  has  been  so  jealously  watching  the  encroachments 
and  resisting  the  advance  southward  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire, she  has  been  carving  out  and  creating  for  herself  an 
empire  in  India.  As  Americans,  impregnable  from  our 
geographical  location,  invincible  as  against  any  successful 
invasion  of  our  broad  territory,  we  can  look  upon  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  things  with  great  unconcern,  and  need 
feel  none  of  the  anxieties  that  must  now  beset  even  the 
strongest  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  If  the  war  comes,  it 
will  contribute  to  our  material  prosperity;  and  just  in  pro- 
portion as  consols,  and  rentes,  and  Russian  bonds,  and 
German  securities  decline,  so  will  ours  advance;  just  to 
the  extent  that  the  busy  hands  of  Europe  will  be  with- 
drawn from  the  fields  of  European  industries,  to  that  ex- 
tent will  our  productions  increase  in  value  and  in  demand; 
just  to  the  extent  that  English  commerce  shall  find  itself 
imperiled  by  the  dangers  of  war  and  driven  from  the  seas, 
so  will  American  ships  and  the  flag  of  the  stars  be 
ready  to  assume  the  place  from  which  they  were  so  cru- 
elly driven  by  English  greed  during  our  civil  war.  We 
suppose  our  sympathies  ought  to  be  with  England  in 
this  coming  struggle,  since  within  the  last  two  weeks  we 
have  been  frequently  reminded  that  we  were  wrong  in  this 
respect,  and  have  had  our  memories  refreshed  with  the 
suggestions  of  a  common  b!ood  and  common  language,  of 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  and  of  the  Magna  Charta  of 
King  John;  we  have  been  told  that  blood  is  thicker 
than  water,  and  that  England  stands  at  the  head  of  chris- 
tian civilization,  and  gives  civilization  and  law  to  the  world. 
We  have  considered  all  these  things,  and  are  impressed 
with  the  moral  obligation  that  it  is  our  duty  to  be  deeply 
moved  by  them,  but  at  the  same  time  there  comes  up  be- 
fore us  a  whole  century  of  pharisaical  insolence.  Was  it 
not  the  Duchess  of  Sunderland,  in  Exeter  Hall,  who  used 
to  form  anti-slavery  societies  at  us,  and  pray  at  us,  and 
preach  at  us,  and  lecture  us  over  the  sin  of  holding  our 
fellow-beings  in  bondage?  Was  it  not  in  all  our  ante- 
bellum days  that  the  English  orator  boasted  over  us  con- 
cerning the  superiority  of  a  government  under  whose  laws 
the  shackles  of  the  slave  fell  and  his  manacled  limbs  were 
free?  And  when,  finally,  we  went  to  war  about  slavery 
and  endeavored  to  preserve  our  country  from  dismember- 
ment because  we  would  not  extend  and  perpetuate  sla- 
very, did  not  Mrs.  Sunderland,  and  all  the  other  good  old 
wealthy  and  titled  busybodys  of  England,  male  and  fe- 
male, send  their  money,  and  ships,  and  sympathy,  and 
quinine  over  to  help  the  slaveholders  in  the  rebellion?  And 


now,  when  the  first  opportunity  presents  itself  for  England 
to  meet  an  equal  navy  upon  the  sea,  an  equal  power  upon 
the  land,  and  get  a  good  sound  drubbing,  are  we  expected 
to  open  our  pores  and  sweat  tears  of  blood  because  Shake- 
speare and  Bacon,  between  them,  wrote  a  lot  of  trumpery 
plays  that  have  now  made  room  for  opera  bouffe  and  gen- 
uine negro  minstrelsy?  If  England  has  accorded  to  her 
the  privilege  of  gobbling  up  India,  annexing  South  Africa, 
managing  Egypt  in  the  interest  of  her  coupon-holders,  ex- 
tending her  commerce  by  destroying  ours,  extending  her 
empire  by  robbing  the  weak,  and  playing  ally  to  the  strong, 
and  bully  to  everybody,  have  not  we  Americans,  whose 
ships  she  has  searched,  whose  capital  she  has  bumed, 
whose  soil  she  has  invaded,  whose  commerce  she  has  de- 
stroyed, whose  flag  she  has  insulted,  the  right  to  hope  that 
Russia  will  thrash  some  of  the  conceit  out  of  her?  For 
what  was  man  conceived  in  sin  ? — what  is  the  sense  of 
total  depravity? — why,  in  the  devil's  name,  was  the  devil 
permitted  to  crawl  into  the  Garden  of  Eden  at  all,  if  we 
Americans  are  not  to  be  indulged  in  the  hope  that  England 
will  get  a  bloody  nose  and  a  black  eye  from  Russia? 
When  England  gets  it — and  there  is  danger  of  her  being 
pummeled  beyond  her  endurance,  shorn  of  her  empire, 
humiliated  in  her  pride,  despoiled  of  her  possessions,  and 
injured  in  her  credit — we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  privilege 
of  saying  when  we  think  she  has  had  enough — for  we  are 
not  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the  civilization  of  Russia 
is  equal  to  that  of  England,  or  that  we  should  be  willing  to 
see  the  civilization,  laws,  literature,  or  conscience  of  Eng- 
land subordinated  to  that  of  any  other  power  on  earth,  un- 
less save  to  ourselves,  and  to  that  position  England  must 
eventually  come. 

— ♦ — 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  now,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  great  struggle,  as  underrating  the  strength  and  ability 
of  England,  or  as  questioning  her  ability  to  cope  with  the 
colossus  of  the  North.  We  look  upon  the  British  as  an  in- 
vincible race  of  brave  men,  intrenched  upon  an  impregna- 
ble island,  and  surrounded  by  a  navy  that  has  the  ability 
to  hold  in  defiance  the  navies  of  the  world.  While  we  do 
not  underestimate  the  strength  and  daring,  the  courage 
and  resources  of  warlike  Russia,  with  her  more  than  an 
hundred  millions  of  brave  people,  now  just  at  the  half-way 
house  between  civilization  and  barbarism,  where  rude  na- 
tions are  most  formidable ;  and  while  we  recognize  the  pos- 
sibility that  England  may  enter  upon  this  contest  single- 
handed,  and  the  probability  that  Russia  may  have  open 
and  secret  allies — we  are  not  apprehensive  that  England's 
greatness  will  be  reduced,  or  that  she  will  emerge  from  the 
conquest  other  than  what  she  is  now  confessed  to  be — the 
first  power  of  the  world.  This  war  may  cost  blood,  treas- 
ure, empire;  in  it  England  may  sacrifice  her  sons,  her 
wealth,  her  commerce.  But  she  will  come  from  the  ordeal 
with  no  abatement  of  her  pride,  and  no  loss  of  honor.  It 
is  admirable,  the  gravity  with  which  her  great  statesman 
and  premier  leads  her  people  and  Parliament  up  to  the 
verge  of  war.  It  is  admirable  how  carefully  he  surveys  the 
field,  and  measures  the  chances  of  the  battle,  and  estimates 
the  consequences  of  results.  Eleven  millions  of  pounds 
voted  as  a  preliminary  war  estimate  without  a  voice  raised 
in  protest,  or  a  dissenting  vote.  The  loss  of  a  skirmish 
fight  in  China  stirs  the  excitable  Gaul  to  overthrow  his  gov- 
ernment and  send  its  frantic  politicians  out  to  the  boule- 
vard to  dance  upon  their  ears.  The  danger  of  a  great  con- 
flict that  imperils  colonies,  risks  an  empire,  and  gives 
Europe  the  opportunity  to  visit  upon  England  the  indigni- 
ties of  a  century,  and  gives  to  Ireland  the  chance  to  dem- 
onstrate whether  beneath  her  Celtic  bluster  lies  any  brave 
purpose,  only  unites  the  British  people,  consolidates  the 
British  strength,  and  steadies  the  government  and  people 
to  put  forth  the  supreme  effort  when  the  supreme  effort  is 
required.  Our  sympathies— we  have  said  it — are  with  Rus- 
sia, but  if  Germany  plots  successfully  with  Turkey  to  hold 
fast  shut  the  gates  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosporus; 
if  France  intermeddles  with  Egypt  because  Egypt  closed 
up  a  gossippy  and  meddlesome  newspaper — a  thing  that 
has  been  done  a  thousand  times  in  the  city  of  Paris — and 
sends  her  fleets  to  Alexandria;  if  Austria  thrusts  either  the 
German  or  Slavic  beak  of  her  double-headed  eagle  into 


this  mess,  and  if  all  the  European  family  shall  attempt,  in 
England's  occupation  with  Russia,  to  deal  her  foul  blows 
below  the  belt  and  secret  thrusts  behind  the  back,  we  can 
not  tell  what  we  will  do.  Perhaps — well,  if  it  comes  to  ex- 
tremes, we  may  bring  out  the  Argonaut  on  the  side  of  Eng- 
land, and  let  the  world  take  the  consequences. 

The  Chronicle,  with  the  instinct  of  enterprising  journal- 
ism, gave  its  readers  on  Thursday  morning  an  intelligible 
map  and  an  intelligent  synopsis  of  the  recent  historical 
events  in  Central  Asia  that  have  led  up  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs  between  Russia  and  England.  In  view  of 
the  almost  certain  conflict  between  these  two  leading  pow- 
ers of  the  world,  and  the  important  consequences  that 
must  inevitably  attend  the  struggle,  information  is  most  de- 
sirable to  all  persons  who  hope  to  follow  intelligently  the 
incidents  of  the  war.  Justin  McCarthy's  account  of  the 
first  conflict  between  Afghanistan  and  England,  with  the 
tragic  termination  of  that  campaign,  and  Charles  Mar- 
vin's account  of  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  present 
complication,  with  an  epitome  of  the  events  of  the  last 
twelve  years,  come  in  as  interesting  and  profitable  reading 
at  this  time.  Startling  and  tragic  has  been  the  history  of 
Central  Asia  since  the  very  dawn  of  history,  but  at  no  time 
more  interesting  than  now,  when  the  two  greatest  powers  of 
earth  are  to  make  it  the  battle-ground  of  a  bloody  contro- 
versy that  will  determine  whether  England  is  to  be  shorn 
of  her  Indian  empire,  and  whether  Russia,  with  her  vast 
population,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  open  intercourse  of 
the  world's  commerce.  This  great  Indian  empire,  with 
its  twelve  provinces,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feudatory 
states  and  principalities,  its  one  and  a  half  millions  of 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  its  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions  of  inhabitants,  with  its  vast  wealth  and  splendid 
history,  is  too  important  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  to  be 
lost  or  imperiled  without  a  conflict  that  shall  test  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  England's  power.  This  mag- 
nificent colonial  empire  is  the  growth  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  of  struggle ;  connected  with  its  conquest  are  the 
proudest  names  of  England;  associated  with  its  acquisi- 
tion is  every  chapter  of  England's  history,  and  dependent 
upon  the  preservation  of  this  empire  hang  the  most  im- 
portant interests  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Take  from  the 
administration  of  England  this  dependency,  and  it  strikes 
a  blow  at  her  commerce,  her  home  trade,  her  political 
prestige — that  takes  away  from  her  the  rightful  claim  to  be 
considered  the  first  power  of  Europe.  From  the  crown  of 
the  English  queen  take  this  last  and  brightest  jewel,  and  it 
is  no  longer  the  crown  of  empire;  she  is  no  longer  the 
"  Empress  of  India,"  but  Queen  of  England,  and  in  pow- 
er, wealth,  breadth  of  empire,  population  of  English- 
speaking  people,  becomes  second  among  the  powers  of 
earth  to  this,  the  "  Great  Republic."  Hence,  as  Ameri- 
cans, we  may  be  excused  if  we  shall  look  upon  this  con- 
flict with  conflicting  opinions.  England  is  our  mother 
country,  and  had  she  treated  us  in  all  our  nation's  history 
as  generously  as  she  expects  us  now  to  regard  her,  she 
might  have  expected  us  to  consider  only  our  ties  of  blood, 
language,  law,  and  literature,  without  bringing  up  the  un- 
pleasant memories  of  the  time  when  we  had  the  right  to 
look  upon  her  as  our  most  malignant  and  determined  en- 
emy; upon  acts  that  no  argument  can  make  to  appear  ex- 
cusable; a  policy  that  had  deliberately  concluded  that 
American  union,  liberty,  and  nationality  were  to  be  sacri- 
ficed and  slavery  made  perpetual,  that  a  nation  of  manu- 
facturers and  traders  might  make  money  in  traffic  with  the 
fragments  of  a  dismembered  republic.  While  we  write  of 
this  with  unforgiving  memory  of  England's  insolence,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  we  are  willing  to  see  the 
semi-barbarous  power  of  Russia  humiliate  England  by 
encroaching  upon  her  empire,  or  by  gaining  victories  over 
her  armies  or  navies.  We  are  not  quite  prepared  to  an- 
swer toourselves  whether  the  world's  civilization  would  be 
advanced  by  permitting  this  colossal  power,  enchained  in 
Asiatic  ice  and  belted  round  by  mountains,  deserts,  and 
barbarous  tribes,  to  burst  through  semi-tropic  lands  and 
conquest,  to  add  half  a  hundred  millions  more  of  conquered 
subjects  to  her  power,  to  find  open  harbors  in  southern 
seas,  to  hold  the  key  to  the  Bosporus  and  Golden  Horn, 
to  dominate  Constantinople,  and  command  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Nor  do  we  believe  that  such  consequences  are  to 
result  from  this  war,  great  as  we  fear  it  is  likely  to  be. 
There  are  other  nations  in  Europe  which  will  be  compelled 
to  interfere  in  a  contest  when  they  shall  see  that  such  a 
result  is  possible.  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Austria 
can  not  look  upon  this  struggle  as  impartial  observers,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  during  its  preliminary  skirmishes,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  what  we  hear  of  a  "  league  of  neutral- 
ity" between  Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  may  result 
in  an  "  armed  neutrality,"  that  will  ere  long  be  compelled 
to  dictate  a  cessation  of  the  war,  if  it  shall  appear  that  Rus- 
sia is  likely  to  realize  the  dream  of  her  ambition.  To  let 
loose  upon  the  world  the  half-tamed  Tartars  of  the  North 
would  be  a  fearful  experiment  for  Europe,  for  when  these 
half-savage,  half-civilized  tribes  shall  have  tasted  the  blood 
of  the  Englishman,  there  is  fear  that  they  would  not  be  sat- 


isfied until,  like  their  predecessors,  they  had  builded  their 
monuments  of  skulls  along  other  tracks  than  the  mountain 
passes  of  Afghan,  the  Valley  of  the  Indus,  or  the  Golden 
Horn  and  the  straits  that  lead  to  the  Mediterranean. 


That  the  war  is  inevitable,  we  do  not  doubt.  In  our 
opinion  the  war  is  begun;  armies  are  marching,  war  levies 
are  made  in  England,  fleets  weigh  anchor,  merchant  ves- 
sels hide  in  friendly  neutral  ports,  a  Russian  army  is  within 
eighty  miles  of  Herat.  And  Herat  is  more  than  the  key  of 
India;  it  is  the  key  of  Central  Asia;  it  is  the  heart  of  Af- 
ghanistan; it  is  the  strategic  point  which,  once  seized  and 
its  fortifications  strengthened,  will  prove  impregnable 
against  all  the  power  that  England  may  bring  against  it. 
Herat  is  so  ancient  that  its  origin  is  lost  in  antiquity.  It 
is  fortified  with  immense  earthworks,  surmounted  with  a 
wall,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat;  with  the  improvements 
of  modern  engineering,  it  is  capable  of  being  converted 
into  an  impregnable  fortress.  The  walled  enclosure  of 
Herat  is  one  mile  square,  and  the  city  is  situated  upon  a 
broad  river  in  a  fertile  valley,  capable  of  being  provisioned 
and  watered  to  stand  a  long  siege.  Herat  is  in  the  same 
latitude  as  that  of  San  Diego,  in  California — about  thirty- 
five  degrees  north.  The  country  about  it  for  three  hundred 
miles  one  way,  and  two  hundred  miles  the  other,  is  a  most 
fruitful  and  productive  valley,  and  at  one  time  sustained  a 
population  of  one  and  one-half  millions  of  people.  Herat 
was  once  the  glory  and  wonder  of  the  East,  renowned  for 
its  palatial  structures,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its 
mosques  and  palaces.  It  has  been  captured  by  Timour 
and  Ghengis  Khan;  it  has  been  the  central  point  around 
which  great  tragedies  have  been  enacted  since  the  time  of 
the  Prophet;  it  has  been  flourishing  and  populous;  it  has 
been  ruined  and  desolate;  it  has  been  the  seat  of  wealth 
and  magnificence,  and  the  favored  seat  of  literature  and 
art.  The  consequences  to  this  city,  and  to  this  part  of 
Central  Asia,  will  be  important,  whatever  may  be  the  out- 
come of  the  war.  Afghan  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
the  zone  between  Russia  and  India,  in  which  it  is  better 
to  encourage  marauding  and  lawless  tribes  than  organized 
government,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Cabul,  Candahar, 
and  Herat  will  become  the  centres  of  civilized  power. 
That  the  Russians  do  not  intend  to  relax  their  efforts  with- 
out a  struggle,  is  apparent.  Only  twelve  years  ago  the 
Cossack  came  down  upon  Khiva;  three  years  ago  the  oasis 
of  Merv  came  within  Russian  dominion.  Since  the  recent 
embroilment,  Penjdeh  has  been  brought  within  their  ever 
advancing  southward  border,  and  Herat,  if  not  already 
captured,  is  within  the  embrace  of  the  Bear. 

The  consequences  of  this  war  are  beyond  even  the  field 
of  speculation.  What  the  results,  if  any,  may  be  toward 
changing  the  map  of  Europe,  no  one  can  undertake  to 
conjecture.  Perhaps  there  may  be  no  war;  perhaps  it 
may  be  short  and  unimportant;  perhaps  long,  bloody, 
costly,  and  of  serious  consequence.  The  United  States 
of  America,  and  all  their  interests,  political,  individual, 
and  financial,  seem  to  be  beyond  the  influence  of  these 
stirring  events  in  Europe  and  Asia.  We  feel  like  apolo- 
gizing to  our  readers  for  such  rambling  discourse  as  this 
week's  Argonaut  presents.  Our  apology  must  be  that 
we  are  compelled  to  read,  and  think,  and  write  about  a 
question  that  is  complicated  and  important,  and  upon 
which  reliable  information  is  not  easily  attainable,  but 
which  has  been  thrust  upon  our  consideration  in  a  way 
that  may  not  be  avoided  or  put  aside.  It  would  seem 
that  two  nations  like  Russia  and  England  might  have 
found  some  mode  of  honorable  adjustment  of  all  these 
questions  without  resorting  to  the  barbarous  one  of  war; 
but  it  is  too  late  even  to  moralize  in  this  direction,  and  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  look  on  and  see  these  bloodhounds 
grapple  each  other's  throats  in  the  struggle  of  war.  If  the 
rulers,  and  statesmen,  diplomates,  and  soldiers— those 
whose  interests  and  ambitions  incite  this  war — could  be 
thrown  into  some  great  arena,  or  allowed  to  rend  each 
other  on  some  public  stage,  we  should  enjoy  the  spectacle 
and  look  upon  it  with  pleasure,  reserving  our  pity  for  those 
who  die  and  pay  the  taxes. 


If  the  very  excellent  gentlemen  who  have  permitted 
themselves  to  act  as  directors  to  the  foundling  asylum 
managed  by  Dr.  Hardy  will  assure  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  that  they  have  given  personal  attention  to  the 
affairsof  that  institution;  that  it  is,  and  has  been,  well  con- 
ducted; that  infants  are  well  fed,  kindly  treated,  and  prop- 
erly cared  for,  and  have  all  the  attention  that  infants  de- 
mand; that  these  infants  do  not  die  at  the  rate  of  ninety 
out  of  a  hundred;  that  these  gentlemen  know  of  their  own 
knowledge  that  this  institution  is  conducted  for  humanity, 
and  not  for  coin;  that  they  can  personally,  and  upon  their 
own  information  and  honor,  certify  to  these  facts — if  all 
these  hypotheses  are  true,  this  community  will  accept  their 
statements  and  have  confidence  in  them.  But  these  gen- 
tlemen will  pardon  us  if  we  assure  them  that  anything  less 
than  this  will  not  satisfy  this  community.  They  will  also 
pardon  us  when  we  say  that  there  are  good  citizens,  who 


love  children,  who  have  but  little  confidence  in  the  old 
gentleman  with  the  comical  cap,  and  that  these  citizens 
are  very  much  in  earnest  in  demanding  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county.  These  same  ' 
remarks  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  St.  Joseph's  Or- 
phan and  Foundling  Asylum,  an  institution  which  received 
from  the  State  treasury  in  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth 
fiscal  years  the  sum  of  $51,233.34.  All  Roman  Catholic 
charities — so-called — are  maintained  by  State  or  city  gov-  1 
ernments. 

— • 

There  is  an  uprising  in  the  high  school— a  mild  insur- 
rection of  beneficiaries  at  one  of  our  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Of  the. 
particulars  in  detail  of  this  eructation  from  the  proud-stom- 
ached young  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  consented  to 
ceive  their  education  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  we  have 
no  knowledge.  Looking  upon  this  high  school  as  a  fraud 
and  sham,  costing  a  great  deal  of  money  to  mis-educate 
boys  whose  parents  can  afford  to  educate  them,  and  other 
boys  who  would  be  better  off  without  a  higher  education 
than  with  it,  we  have  regarded  this  misunderstanding  be- 
tween pupils  and  masters  as  a  hopeful  indication  that  the 
useless  thing  would  be  speedily  abolished.  The  parent 
who  will  permit  his  son  to  attend  the  school— having  the 
pecuniary  ability  to  send  him  to  a  better— does  his  boy  a 
great  injustice.  The  impecunious  parent  who  sends  his 
son  to  the  high  school  had  much  better  put  his  boy  at  some 
honest  labor,  where  he  can  earn  enough  money  to  attend  a 
night  school  and  pay  for  his  own  cigarettes.  The  course 
of  study  is  an  outrage,  and  if  the  Boys'  High  School  were 
turned  into  a  carpenter  shop,  it  would  be  a  movement  in 
a  healthful  direction.  The  mode  of  correcting  this  high 
school  insurrection  is  a  very  simple  one — viz.,  turn  the 
cals  out,  and  then  abolish  the  school. 


The  tour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  through  Ireland,  w; 
his  pretty  Danish  wife  "  wearing  of  the  green,"  has  del 
onstrated  either  that  his  royal  highness  and  his  consort  are 
a  brave  and  plucky  pair,  or  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
not  the  cowardly  dynamitards  and  assassins  that  they  are 
represented  to  be  by  the  brutal  miscreants  who  have  been 
attempting  atrocities  in  London,  and  who  have  perpetrated 
the  inexcusable  murders  that  have  so  often  disgraced  the 
Irish  people.  It  was  a  bold  and  wise  movement  for  this 
heir  to  the  British  throne  to  make  this  pilgrimage  through 
the  discontented  of  his  realm,  and  thus  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  he  could  trust  to  the  honor  and  the  manliness 
of  Ireland.  He  has  done  it,  and  returned  safe,  and  Ire- 
land is  the  better  for  it.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
in  Ireland  assassination  and  secret  murder  are  not  popu- 
larly indorsed — such  crimes  are  not  natural  to  the  Irish 
people — and  we  may^issume  that  when  committed  they 
are  perpetrated  by  the  most  abandoned  of  criminals  re- 
maining at  home,  or  the  more  desperate  who  have  wan- 
dered abroad. 

The  man  Greenbaum,  of  San  Francisco,  who  has  for  the 
past  two  months  invested  the  national  capital,  besieged 
the  President,  and  stormed  the  Department  of  State  for 
a  European  consulate,  has  finally  been  awarded  the  least 
important  and  meanest  of  all  the  starving  places  ol  politi- 
cal exile.  He  is  sent  to  Apia,  in  the  island  of  Samoa,  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean — a  bread-fruit  and  coacoanut  consulate. 
To  get  this  miserable  berth,  it  is  reported  that  he  either 
feigned,  or  allowed  his  friends  to  fear,  that  he  would  lose 
his  reason  unless  provided  for.  Office-seeking  has  really 
become  a  most  contemptible  and  disgraceful  thing,  un- 
less this  Mr.  Greenbaum's  conduct  has  been  misrepre- 
sented. From  what  we  hear  of  him,  from  those  who  have 
known  him  in  this  city,  he  will  make  anything  but  a  credi- 
table representative  of  the  United  States  anywhere. 

If  out  of  this  contemptible  Democratic  quarrel  now  go- 
ing on  at  Washington  between  the  California  factions,  the 
Hon.  Frank  McCoppin  shall  be  appointed  Minister  to 
China,  we  shall  rejoice  at  it.  We  presume  his  excellency 
the  President  will  not  give  great  weight  to  what  the  Argil- 
naul  may  say  in  reference  to  Democratic  office-seekers, 
but  it  affords  us  very  great  pleasure  to  inform  the  President 
that  there  are  few  gentlemen  in  California — of  either  party 
— who  would  fill  this  position  with  greater  dignity,  or  per- 
form its  duties  with  greater  discretion  than  Mr.  McCoppin: 
there  is  none  who,  as  a  Democrat,  is  more  deserving  the 
honor. 


If  it  shall  be  eventually  determined  that  General  Grant 
has  no  cancer  in  his  throat,  or,  if  he  had,  that  it  has  been 
cured  with  clover  tea,  there  should  be  an  immediate  con- 
vention of  learned  physicians  to  arrest  the  growing  convic- 
tion that  it  is  time  for  the  fool-killer  to  make  his  rounds. 


The  question  at  present  perplexing  the  minds  of  men— namely, 
whether  the  belligerent  attitude  of  the  great  eastern  and  western 
powers  of  the  old  world  will  change  to  one  of  actual  hostilities- 
is  so  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  further  question  of  how  many,  if 
any,  of  the  other  European  nations  will  be  forced  to  take  part  in 
the  conflict,  and  how  they  may  be  severally  affected  by  it,  that  the 
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time  is  a  favorable  one  to  take  into  consideration  the  respective  re- 
lations of  the  great  European  society  of  states,  and  to  forecast 
from  these  relations,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  past, 
what  the  probable  outcome  of  a  general  war  will  be.  We  will 
commence  with  the  general  proposition  that  no  nation  ever  went 
to  war  except  with  the  purpose  either  of  obtaining  actual  advan- 
tage or  of  avoiding  actual  loss.  It  is  not  sentiment,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  aggrandizement,  that  leads  nations  into  war.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  rest  of  the  world  would  vastly  prefer  to  see 
England  and  Russia  cut  each  other's  throats,  and  would  look  on 
with  the  utmost  complacency  at  the  spectacle  of  England's  com- 
merce being  swept  from  every  ocean  upon  earth,  her  Indian  em- 
pire wrested  from  her  grasp,  a  foreign  army  quartered  upon  Lon- 
don, her  fleet  reduced  to  a  few  harmless  frigates,  and  her  govern- 
ment compelled  to  pay  such  a  war  indemnity  as  would  cripple  her 
finances  and  impair  her  credit  for  all  succeeding  time.  Nor  would 
it  particularly  matter  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  guns  of 
Cronstadt  were  silenced  by  English  iron-clads,  the  beautiful  capi- 
tal on  the  Neva  bombarded  into  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins,  the  Dar- 
danelles forced,  the  Black  Sea  ports  closed,  and  a  powerful  army 
landed,  say,  near  the  Circassian  Caucasus,  thus  compelling  a  diver- 
sion of  the  Asiatic  army  of  Russia  from  Afghanistan,  and  forcing 
the  fight  in  a  country  which  has  ever  resisted  the  aggression  of  the 
northern  robbers,  and  where  all  supplies  and  munitions  of  war  for 
English  armies  could  be  safely  and  easily  transported  by  English 
ships.  Either  of  these  subjects  would  form  the  groundwork  of  a 
pleasing  picture  for  such  of  the  other  nations  as  had  not  to  pay  for 
the  painting.  Hut  we  think  we  can  show  reasons  for  their  all  being 
brought  into  the  ball,  with  possibilities  that  it  has  already  been  ar- 
ranged who  shall  pay  the  piper.  First  come  growing  rumors  that 
French  and  Russian  sailors  are  fraternizing  at  all  the  ports  of  the 
former  people.  Though  France  fought  side  by  side  with  England  in 
the  Crimea,  thirty  years  ago,  a  new  generation  has  since  grown  up 
which  is  anxious  to  visit  upon  England  her  fancied  lack  of  sympa- 
thy in  the  late  Franco-German  struggle,  her  present  dominant  at- 
titude on  the  Suez  Canal  question,  and  her  supposed  Chinese  pro- 
clivities in  the  Tonquin  affair.  It  is,  however,  hard  to  see  what 
France  can  expect  to  get  out  of  the  conflict,  except  the  satisfaction 
of  a  grudge,  and,  in  certain  contingencies,  perhaps  a  firmer  hold 
upon  the  Suez  Canal.  As  to  an  accession  of  territory,  the  only 
thing  she  could  consistently  look  for  would  be  the  resumption  of 
seignorial  rights  over  the  lost  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
and  this  only  in  the  event  of  Germany  deciding  to  side  with  Eng- 
land in  the  struggle  and  getting  whipped  by  herself  and  Russia 
into  the  bargain.  To  set  against  this  there  are  indications  of  a 
secret  understanding  between  Italy  and  England.  Italy  has  never 
forgotten  the  enforced  cession,  in  1861,  of  the  provinces  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  France.  She  is  probably  anxious,  too,  to  secure  Eng- 
lish countenance  to  a  long  contemplated  annexation  of  the  semi- 
barbarous  trans-Mediterranean  provinces  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and 
Fezzan.  She  has  also,  doubtless,  in  view  the  absorption  of  all  the 
cis- Alpine  territory  at  present  under  Austrian  rule,  which  is  really, 
after  all,  Italian,  and  forms  no  integral  part  of  that  heterogeneous 
empire,  the  greatest  anachronism  in  the  European  economy,  and 
whose  collapse  may  almost  be  predicted  as  one  result  of  a  general 
war.  In  consideration  of  all  these  possible  benefits  there  is  every 
reason  why  Italy  should  lend  England  the  use  of  her  navy,  which 
is  only  second  to  the  latter  in  strength  of  armament  and  weight  of 
guns.  With  this  ally  England  can  afford  to  sneeze  at  the  fleets  of 
the  combined  earth.  We  say  that  as  one  result  of  the  war  the 
heterogeneous  states  and  territories  swayed  by  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg  might  well  fall  to  pieces,  and  all  the  German-speaking  portions 
lying  west  of  a  meridian  drawn  through  Vienna  falling  to  Prussia 
as  a  bribe  for  separating  France  and  Russia.  The  rest,  comprising 
Moravia,  Hungary,  Bosnia,  and  Gallicia,  with  the  addition  of 
the  little  sovereignties  of  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania,  along 
with  the  richest  districts  of  the  south  of  Russia,  corresponding 
not  only  to  what  was,  a  hundred  years  ago,  known  as  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  but  what,  in  the  days  of  the  later  Roman  empire, 
was  known  as  Sarmatia  Europeea  and  Sarmatia  Asiatica — compre- 
hending all  the  fertile  Black  Sea  provinces,  and  all  the  territory  of 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  reaching  to  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  and  the  roots  of  the  Caucasus — would  be  united  by 
a  common  government,  as  they  now  are  by  the  ties  of  race,  under 
probably,  the  name  of  Slavonia,  with  a  capital  at  Buda  or  Bel- 
grade— a  country  of  brave  men,  thirty  million  strong,  that  has 
never,  with  the  exception  of  Poland,  possessed  an  autonomy  of  its 
own,  and  which  would  thereafter  constitute  an  impregnable  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  northern  colossus.  It  would  be 
a  question  then  whether  this  first  dismemberment  of  the  Russian 
empire  would  not  be  followed  by  others,  and  the  avenues  of  en- 
lightenment be  thrown  open  to  those  benighted  and  oppressed 
tribes,  which  now  drag  out  a  hopeless  existence  of  slavery  under  a 
heartless  rule.  If  the  mad  ambition  and  unconscionable  desire  of 
aggrandizement  of  the  irresponsible  despot  and  the  most  corrupt 
aristocracy  on  earth  should  lead  to  the  most  desirable  results  we 
have  outlined,  it  would  be  more  than  worth  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  money  which  are  likely 
to  be  expended  on  the  forthcoming  war.  Our  advice  is  given  from 
an  impartial  standpoint,  with  the  additional  recommendation  that 
we,  as  Americans,  have  no  desire  for  any  of  the  territory  parceled 
out  after  the  struggle,  though  we  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  feed 
all  their  armies  upon  California  wheat  while  the  fight  goes  on. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


—  On  Thursday  last,  at  the  Van  Ness  Seminary,  was 
held  an  examination  of  the  high  junior  class  in  English  history, 
composed  of  sixteen  girls.  Instruction  in  English  history  is  a 
specialty  of  this  institution,  and  is  conducted  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Wood,  one  of  the  principals.  The  exami- 
nation, conducted  in  the  presence  of  several  leading  citizens  and 
patrons  of  the  school,  evidenced  the  fact  that  the  course  of  study 
and  mode  of  instruction  were  thoroughly  practical  and  efficient. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  current  events  of  the  day,  it 
being  demonstrated  that  it  is  easier  when  the  pupil  is  interested  in 
modern  events  to  lead  them  back  along  the  path  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, than  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  bring  them  down  to  the 
present.  The  class  is  composed  of  the  following  named  young 
ladies:  Nettie  Low,  Minnie  Oppenheimer,  Dolly  Pershbacker, 
Lina  Witram,  Theresa  Dinkelspiel,  Jennie  Bruner,  Lahela  Louis- 
son,  Alice  Brown,  Fannie  Thompson,  Louise  Binkell,  Maude 
Younger,  Rosalie  Meyer,  Maude  Badlam,  Mamie  Merrill',  Hattie 
Bowman,  Mamie  Knight. 

However  galling  the  war  may  be  to  some  people  in  Europe,  it 
doesn't  seem  to  go  against  the  grain  in  this  country. — Ex. 


In  the  German. 

She  stood  upon  the  polished  floor, 
Amid  the  ball-room's   blazing  light, 

And  slowly  scanned  the  circle  o'er, 
That  formed  the  dance  that  night. 

(The  waltz  they  played  was  "  Woman's  Love.") 
She  stood  and  stroked  her  long  white  glove. 

The  creamy  silk  her  form  caressed, 

A  bunch'  of  plumes  hunj  o'er  her  heart, 

Her  bosom  by  soft  lace  was  pressed, 
Her  rich  red  lips  apart. 

(The  German  was  the  dance  that  night.) 
One  high-heeled  shoe  was  just  insight. 

She  held  a  favor  in  her  hand— 

A  dainty,  perfumed,  painted  thine, 

A  tiny  heart— yet  he  would  stand, 
Who  won  that  prize,  a  king. 

(The  waltz  they  played  was  "  Woman's  Love.") 
How  fast  my  throbbing  pulse  did  movel 

Men  watched  her  there  with  eager  eyes, 
Upon  her  curls  the  light  did  shine; 

Then,  with  a  look  of  sweet  surprise, 
Her  great  gray  eyes  met  mine, 

(The  German  was  the  dance  that  night.) 
She  smiled— her  smile  was  wondrous  bright. 

She  waved  her  fan  coquettishly, 

And  half  inclined  her  well-poised  head, 
As,  in  a  tone  part  coy,  part  shy, 
"  Here,  take  my  heart,"  she  said. 

(The  waltz  they  played  was  "Woman's  Love.") 
Her  hand  in  mine  lay  like  a  dove. 

I  felt  love  in  my  pulses  start — 

She  was  my  own  from  that  brief  space; 

Her  heart  was  beating  'gainst  my  heart, 
H**r  breath  played  o'er  my  face. 

(The  German  was  the  dance  that  night.) 
The  dawn  broke  slowly  into  light. 

Has  she  who  gave  forgotten  quite? 

I  wear  that  heart  my  own  above. 
(The  German  was  the  dance  that  night; 

The  waltz  they  played  was  "  Woman's  Love.' 
— diaries  W.  Coleman  Jr.  in  May  Century. 


The  Victory  of  Patience, 

Armed  of  the  Gods!    Divinest  conqueror! 

What  soundless  hosts  are  thine!     Nor  pomp,  nor  state, 

Nor  token,  to  betray  where  thou  dost  wait. 
All  Nature  stands,  for  thee,  ambassador; 
Her  forces  all  thy  serfs,  for  peace  or  war. 

Greatest  and  least  alike,  thou  rul'st  their  fate — 

The  avalanche  chained  until  its  century's  date, 
The  mulberry  leaf  made  robe  for  emperor! 
Shall  man  alone  thy  law  deny? — refuse 

Thy  healing  for  his  blunders  and  his  sins? 
Oh,  make  us  thine!    Teach  us  who  waits,  best  sues; 

Who  longest  waits,  of  all  most  surely  wins. 

When  Time  is  spent,   Eternity  begins. 
To  doubt,  to  chafe,  to  haste,  doth  God  accuse. 

— Helen  Jackson  in  May  Atlantic, 


THE    INNER    MAN. 


Mediaeval  Italian   Dinners. 


The  Sibyl's  Doubt. 

[One  of  the  latest  utterances  of  George  Eliot's  philosophy  was  that  the  soul 
might  be  nothing  more  than  a  secretion.] 

"  This  throbbing,  reasoning,  passionate  soul  (she  said), 
May  be  a  mere  secretion,  hidden  away 
As  life  is  hidden  within  this  coil  of  clay, 
So  subtly  that  all  search  of  ages  dead 
Has  failed  to  probe  its  secret,  or  to  shed 
More  light  upon  the  Everlasting  Yea 
Than  Plato  knew;  and  so  I  grope  to-day 
Mid  doubts  no  Academe  has  quieted." 

What  matters  then,  if  ill,  or  good,  or  glad  — 

This  life  not  worth  the  toil — this  strife  so  brief, 
That  only  ends  in  some  Nirvana  dream, 
Or  dark  Perhaps  that  makes  the  future  seem 
Annihilate?      No  marvel  she  was  sad, 
This  Sibyl  brooding  in  her  unbelief! 

— Margaret  /.  Preston  in  Tlie  Critic. 


Broken  Wings. 

Gray-headed  poets,  whom  the  full  years  bless 

With  life,  and  health,  and  chance,  still  multiplied 
To  hold  your  forward  course— fame  and   success 

Close  at  your  side;- 
Who  easier  won  your  bays  because  the  fields 

Lacked  reapers — time  has  been  your  helper  long; 
Rich  are  the  crops  your  busy  tillage  yields — 

Your  arms  are  strong. 
Honor  to  you,  your  talent,  and  your  truth. 

As  ye  have  soared  and  sung,  still  may  you  sing. 
Yet  we  remember  some  who  fell  in  youth 

With  broken  wing. 
Names  nigh  forgotten  now,  by  time  erased, 

Or  else  placarded  o'er  by  those  long  known. 
Had  fate  permitted,  might  they  not  have  blazed 

Beside  your  own? 
Ah,  yes,  due  fame  for  all  who  have  achieved. 

And  yet  a  thought  for  those  who  died  too  young — 
Their  green  fruit  dropped— their  visions  half  conceived— 

Their  lays  unsung! 
A  tribute  song  for  them!    Reach  forth,  renowned 

And  honored  ones,  from  your  green  sunny  glades, 
And  grasp  their  spirit-hands,  the  bards  uncrowned 

Amid  the  shades! 
Not  those  whom  glory  follows  to  a  bier 

Enshrined  in  marble,  decked  with  costly  flowers. 
The  loud  world  speaks  their  praise  from  year  to  year. 

They  need  not  ours. 
But  for  the  dead  whose  promise  failed  through  death; 
The  great  who  might  have  been,  whose  early  bloom 
Dropping  like  roses  in  the  north  wind's  breath, 

Found  but  a  tomb. 
Yet  it  may  be,  in  some  bright  land,  unchecked 

By  fate — some  fair  Elysian  field  unknown, 
Their  brows  by  brighter  laurel  wreaths  are  decked, 

Their  seat  a  throne; 
While  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dead,  the  seers, 

Prophets,  and  poets  of  the  olden  days, 
Mingle,  perchance,  with  theirs,  as  with  their  peers, 
Immortal  lays  I 

— C.  P.  Craneh  in  May%Century . 


In  1368,  at  the  time  of  the  Visconti  banquet,  there  were 
a  few  forks  in  existence  (says  a  writer  in  Harper's  Bazar), 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  solitary  one  upon  which  the 
memory  of  the  poor  Dogaressa  Teodora  is  impaled,  they 
were  not  personal  individual  forks,  but  big  prongs  of  the 
pilchfork  order,  and  used  exclusively  by  the  stewards  and 
carvers  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  the  meat  while  carv- 
ing. But  though  some  eleven  years  later  we  find  forks 
among  the  list  of  silver  belonging  to  the  King  of  France, 
their  use  never  became  general,  even  among  the  nobility, 
until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  curious  old 
book  on  the  usages  of  the  table  is  extant,  written  by  Cris- 
toforo  Messisburgo,  the  cook  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  in 

iS3°- 

Among  other  things,  Cristoforo  gives  a  list  of  the 
articles  necessary  for  the  table,  but  he  does  not  mention 
forks,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  they  had  not  then 
reached  the  court  of  Ferrara.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Visconti  wedding  banquet  mentions  wine, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  flowed  in  abundance.  In- 
deed, a  proof  that  it  did  is  to  be  found  in  the  dish  of  cab- 
bages which  was  brought  in,  as  will  be  remembered,  toward 
the  close  of  the  banquet,  as  it  was  a  common  superstition 
in  the  Middle  Ages  that  cabbages  did  away  with  the  per- 
nicious effect  of  too  much  wine. 

The  wines  most  in  favor  in  Italy  at  that  time,  were  the 
Greco,  the  Malvasia,  and  the  Vernaccia.  All  three  were 
very  sweet,  and  not  what  the  Italians  call  sincere  wines; 
that  is,  not  pure  and  simple  grape  juice.  Greco  was  really 
the  Moscato  dolce  of  the  present  day,  but  was  grown  and 
distilled  in  Candia;  Malvasia  was  made  from  wines 
brought  from  Cyprus;  and  Vernaccia  was  a  wine  of  the 
Riviera.  All  three  were  perfumed,  sweetened,  and  slightly 
thickened. 

Nearly  a  century  later,  at  a  dinner  prepared  by  Taille- 
vent,  the  cook  of  Charles  VII.,  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
"  in  honor  of  the  damosels  Chateaubrun  and  Villequier," 
we  find  already  an  immense  advance.  The  plats  are  more 
delicate,  and  the  sweets  very  recherche.  For  example,  at 
dessert  there  was  a  boar  composed  entirely  of  fried  cream, 
a  brown  custard  with  pine  nuts,  a  white  cream,  preserved 
strawberries,  and  dried  prunes  smothered  in  rose-water. 
Finally,  a  "  last  dessert "  composed  entirely  of  "  aromatic 
wines  and  rich  preserves." 

But  to  return  to  Italian  banquets.  There  was  one  nearly 
coeval  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  which  merits  notice.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Giovanni  Sforza, 
Signor  di  Pesaro,  with  Commilla  dAragona — nuptials 
which  began  with  sumptuous  processions,  bonfires  in  all 
the  twenty-four  castles  of  Pesaro,  illuminations,  feasts, 
etc.,  and  wound  up  with  a  wedding  feast  which  is  minutely 
described  by  all  the  chroniclers  of  the  time. 

There  were  twelve  tables,  and  twelve  guests  at  each 
table.  The  scalchi,  or  water-bearers,  were  the  doctors  of 
the  city,  and  the  water  in  the  washing  or  finger-bowls  was 
rose-water. 

The  first  course  was  composed  of  candied  fruits,  cakes, 
and  sweets;  the  second,  eggs,  milk,  and  a  roasted  doe; 
the  third,  a  calf  roasted  whole,  and  many  pheasants;  the 
fourth,  peacocks;  the  fifth,  cheese;  the  last,  junkets  and 
confectionery.  Each  course  was  preceded  by  one  of  the 
mythological  gods  leading  a  nymph,  who  declaimed  odes 
in  honor  of  the  sposi.  When  the  junkets  and  confection- 
ery had  been  discussed,  the  toil  of  eating  began  again, 
without  any  longer  interval  than  that  required  tor  the 
changing  of  table-cloths  and  plates.  Here,  in  the  very 
fact  of  this  change,  is  an  advance  in  refinement  which  is 
very  noticeable.  As  for  the  secondo  banchetto,  or  second 
half  of  the  dinner,  that  again  showed  an  advance  in  refine- 
ment, because  it  was  entirely  different  from  the  first  ban- 
chetto. The  first  course  was  simply  composed  of  various 
rare  wines,  served  in  "  precious  goblets."  The  second 
was  of  fish,  and  one  fish  was  served  only  to  the  bridal 
couple.  Half  of  this  fish  was  roasted,  and  half  boiled,  on 
the  principle  of  Jack  Sprat  and  his  wife.  Then  followed 
a  wild  boar,  garnished  with  game  pasties;  then  a  roast  calf, 
covered  with  a  lion's  skin;  then  fruits,  and  finally  confec- 
tionery, wines,  and  hippocras  (vinum  hippocraticum),  the 
favorite  liqueur  of  the  time,  composed  of  wine  sweetened 
with  sugar,  and  mingled  with  an  infusion  of  cinnamon, 
almonds,  musk,  and  amber. 

This  banquet  lasted  seven  hours,  and  was  enlivened  by 
songs,  choruses,  dances,  tours  de  force,  and  an  often-re- 
peated "  rain  of  fresh  flowers."  As  the  vulgar  profusion 
and  stupid  repetition  observable  at  the  Visconti  banquet 
were  here  absent  from  the  viands,  so  also  the  "  diversions  " 
were  of  a  much  more  refined  character.  There  were  no 
processions  of  horses,  dogs,  and  mules,  which  could  not 
possibly  have  smelled  of  Araby  the  Blest,  but  nymphs  and 
gods,  and  showers  of  blossoms.  Over  the  barbaric  splen- 
dor of  the  Middle  Ages  falls  already  the  softer  light  of  the 
Renaissance. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  conclude  this  article  with  a 
recipe  culled  from  a  fourteenth  century  cook-book.  It 
demonstrates  as  nothing  else  could  do  what  a  vast  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  culinary  art,  and  also  that  the 
use  of  cook-books  is  very  ancient,  for  the  great  libraries  of 
Italy  abound  in  curious  old  cook-books,  filled  with  recipes 
noticeable  mainly  for  the  horrible  combinations  they  con- 
tain, the  cooks  of  the  Middle  Ages  having  evidently  aimed 
at  odd  rather  than  savory  dishes.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
thirteenth  century  recipe  for  cooking  geese— probably  the 
very  one  used  by  Chichibio,  the  witty  cook  of  Carrado 
Gianfigliazzi,  in  cooking  the  goose  whose  story  is  so  charm- 
ingly told  by  Boccaccio  in  the  "  Decameron  ": 

Take  a  large  goose;  pick,  clean,  and  wash  it.  Put  it  in  a  large 
pot  and  boil  it  a  little;  then  put  it  on  the  spit  and  roast  it  a  little. 
Meanwhile  get  ready  some  onion  cut  into  dice.  Fry  it  in  lard, 
and  color  it  yellow  with  saffron.  Have  some  bread,  toasted  a  lit- 
tle, and  some  good  wine.  Cook  the  bread  in  the  wine,  then  mix  it 
with  the  onions  and  saffron,  and  mash  to  a  paste.  Take  the  goose 
from  the  spit,  cut  it  up,  and  put  it  into  a  pot  with  good  wine;  put 
in,  also,  the  above  paste,  and  boil  up  once.  In  another  pot  boil 
toasted  bread,  as  many  spices  as  possible,  and  wine.  When  these 
have  boiled  up  once,  put  all  together,  and  boil  again.  Then  put 
on  a  very  hot  dish,  cover  with  grated  cheese,  and  eat  at  once. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


GIRL    DIPLOMACY. 


By  Annie  Lake  Townsend. 

If  the  woman  ever  really  existed  who  sincerely  never 
wished  to  be  married,  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  my  friend 
Agnes  Brand  was  the  unique  person.  Her  prayer,  if  she 
had  been  capable  of  a  burlesque  prayer,  would  have  been 
a  variation  of  the  celebrated  Italian's:  "  May  I  never  be 
married;  but  if  I  am  married,  may  I  never  have  any  chil- 
dren; but  if  I  have  children,  may  they  be  boys."  She 
married  Tom  Hatton,  and  became  the  mother  of  three 
daughters.  Her  admiration  of  the  dark  sex  was  coexist- 
ent with  the  most  contemptuous  opinion  of  them  as  indi- 
viduals—nay, as  a  class— for  she  would  ejaculate  "  Men!  " 
in  a  bitter  undertone,  calculated  to  make  mad  the  guilty 
and  appal  the  free.  In  the  back  of  her  head  I  know  she 
believed  any  man  capable  of  anything.  I  think  perhaps 
thit  she  would  admit  that  a  very  well-bred  and  well-trained 
man  would  not  pilfer  small  sums  of  money,  but  that  would 
be  the  utmost  of  her  concessions.  She  certainly  never 
believed  a  word  a  man  said;  her  incredulity  was  simply 
confounding  when  any  chance  allusion  disclosed  its  ex- 
tent; but  as  nature  has  decreed  that  woman  shall  find  the 
strength  of  men  admirable — as  men  look  for  softness  in 
women — Agnes  made  up  for  her  terrible  verdict  on  men's 
conduct  and  code  by  an  almost  abnormal  appreciation  of, 
and  fierce,  envious  joy  in,  their  power  and  prowess,  inde- 
pendence and  liberty.  I  had  named  her  daughters  in 
North  American  Indian  fashion,  with  reference  to  her  sup- 
posed feelings  on  the  score  of  their  gender.  The  eldest, 
"  En  a.tendant  mieux";  the  second,  "Better  luck  next 
time,"  and  the  third,  "  Fate's  last  word."  To  a  stolid 
world  their  names  were  Tony,  Nina,  and  Grace. 

Agnes  and  I  had  always  been  excellent  friends,  because 
I  was  willing  to  accept  her  as  the  coldest  woman  in  the 
world,  and  yet  intellectually  receptive  and  companionable. 
I  do  not  say  that  she  was  incapable  of  affection,  but  she 
was  incapable  of  feeling  or  comprehending  affection  that 
was  not  stimulated  by  pride  in  its  object  or  made  reason- 
able by  some  large-accruing  benefits;  love  for  love's  sake 
she  refused  to  admit  within  the  scope  of  a  really  well-bred 
woman's  consideration,  I  thought.  I  had  been  living  in 
British  Columbia  just  before  I  accepted  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hatton's  invitation  to  visit  them.  And  upon  my  first  re- 
turn to  civilization,  everything  in  their  home  seemed  of 
such  a  delicious  daintiness  that  details  were  lost  in  the 
pleasurable  completeness  of  the  whole.  Anon,  however, 
my  eyes  began  to  become  used  to  the  mellow  radiance  of 
domesticity,  and  to  be  aware  of  a  peculiar  moral  atmos- 
phere permeating  the  menage,  and  of  a  certain  strain  in 
the  relations  all  round,  which  to  this  day  I  find  it  difficult 
to  define.  Tom  Hatton  was  a  large,  handsome,  clever 
man,  devoted  to  business,  reasonably  domestic  in  his 
tastes,  fond  of  reading,  and  suffering  from  no  worse  disap- 
pointment than  that  his  children  were  all  girls — which,  by 
the  way,  he  felt  more  acutely  than  most  men.  He  would 
run  them  all  over  with  his  eye,  as  one  might  search  a  box 
of  candy  for  chocolates,  and  push  away  the  box,  saying, 
"  Very  good  candy,  but  not  the  kind  I  want."-  Naturally 
these  looks  sharpened  the  dart  of  Agnes's  kindred  disap- 
pointment, but  for  that  very  reason  it  might  have  served  as 
a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them;  at  least,  it  could  not 
suffice  to  explain  their  odd  disunion,  which  sometimes  em- 
barrassed me,  and  more  often  caused  me  serious  regret  that 
two  such  earnest  and  honest  natures  could  not  adjust  their 
differences  permanently,  and  witch  a  gaping  world  with 
the  spectacle  of  a  united  and  affectionate  household. 

Hatton's  everyday  tone  toward  his  wife  was  one  of  good- 
natured  ridicule,  which  she  did  not  in  the  least  understand 
or  know  how  to  parry  or  render  harmiess.  While  in 
reality  his  hearty  appetite,  sound  sleep,  fresh  complexion, 
bright  eyes,  and  healthy  interest  in  what  went  on  around 
him,  proved  on  the  surface  that  he  was  a  man  entirely  con- 
tented with  his  home  and  the  way  it  was  managed,  and 
therefore  by  inference  contented  with  the  manager,  the 
method  he  had  adopted  for  enlivening  the  routine  of  daily 
life  was  potently  believed  by  Agnes  to  be  only  a  less 
direct  way  of  indicating  to  her  that  she  was  what  would 
be  called  in  a  servant  unsatisfactory.  She  put  a  great 
deal  of  pride  to  the  doing  of  all  she  undertook,  and  I  could 
see  that  she  resented  Hatton's  would-be  funny  disparage- 
ment with  all  her  cold,  silent  might.  Besides,  she  ad- 
hered to  the  old-fashioned,  mistaken  plan  of  doing  good  by 
stealth,  and  yet  expecting  to  find  it  fame.  She  would 
exhaust  herself  with  a  personal  rehabilitation  of  Hatton's 
bureaus,  wardrobes,  and  desks,  and  then  sit  all  the  even- 
ing freezing  from  ahticipative  watchfulness  to  dumbly  im- 
penetrable resentfulness,  while  Hatton  would  sit  reading, 
aware  that  he  was  in  disgrace,  but  sincerely  unconscious 
that  he  was  expected  to  express  gratitude  for  a  service  he 
did  not  know  had  been  rendered,  and  finding  solace  in  his 
book  and  the  reflection  that  women  are  strange  creatures 
who  do  and  say  and  are  things  without  motive,  and  a  man 
must  be  content  to  wait  until  the  clouds  roll  by,  and  en- 
joy the  fine  weather  when  it  comes.  The  sad  result  of 
Agnes's  secretive  and  brooding  temper  was  that  when 
Hatton's  own  sofc  mood  of  affection  and  generosity  was 
upon  him,  she  would  seem  to  say:  "This  is  my  time  for 
vengeance  for  the  off;nse  of  day-before-yesterday,"  and 
inflict  upon  her  husband's  heart,  or  pride,  or  feelings  one 
of  those  bitterly  cruel  blows  that  can  only  be  given  by  the 
hand  of  an  intimate — the  one  from  whom  we  can  not  con- 
ceal the  weak  places  in  our  armor. 

"  You  don't  look  vindictive,  Agnes,"  said  I,  sadly,  as 
Tom  went  away  one  morning,  hurt  and  quiet.  She  was 
standing,  small  and  pile  and  frowning,  slowly  wiping  the 
dust  from  a  polished  table,  and  breathing  hard  and  trem- 
bling a  little  with  the  effort  the  cruel  speech  had  cost  her, 
and  with  the  quick  reactionary  remorse  that  most  women 
of  heart  feel  without  acknowledging. 

"  You  don't  know  all  I  have  to  endure,"  she  said,  with 
a  sort  of  sob. 

"  I  only  know  what  I  see,"  said  I,  "  but  I  see  you 
make  Tom  unhappy  sometimes  when  it  seems  unnecessary. 
That's  all." 

"What  does  he  make  me?  Oh,  I  wish  I  were  dead!" 
she  said,  fiercely,  and,  throwing  down  the  soft  duster   she 


was  holding,  she  whirled  from  the  room  in  a  tempest  of 
tears.  Sober  little  Nettie,  little  "  Better  luck  next  time," 
who  was  reading  in  the  corner,  came  forward  and  picked 
up  the  duster,  and  completed  the  general  brightening,  so 
dear  to  Agnes's  heart  and  so  repugnant  to  Tom's. 

1  had  constantly  to  remind  myself  that  this  interesting 
pair  had  been  married  fourteen  years,  and  that  the  recon- 
ciliations that  are  followed  by  increased  affection  had  been 
thoroughly  exploited  and  worn  threadbare,  and  now  each 
signified  a  comprehension  of  the  necessity  for  partners  to 
live  together  in  civilized  peace,  by  a  very  good  imitation 
of  complete  forgetfulness  that  the  calm  surlace  of  the  do- 
mestic sea  had  been  ruffled.  I  was  not  satisfied  that  I  had 
found  the  cause  of  the  friction,  though  Agnes's  words, 
uttered  in  a  passion,  did  not  make  me  believe  in  any  very 
terrible  tragedy,  as  I  had  discovered  even  in  British  Col- 
umbia that  the  language  of  a  lady  who  is  annoyed  is  some- 
times intemperate  in  inverse  ratio  with  the  object  of  her 
annoyance. 

I  had  a  warm  regard  for  Agnes,  and  I  believed  that  some- 
thing was  troubling  her,  and  from  motives  beyond  vulgar 
curiosity,  I  hope,  1  was  anxious  to  discover  what  it  was. 

One  day,  just  before  dinner Oh,  that  villainous  half-hour 

before  dinner,  what  wretched  quarrels,  what  misunder- 
standings, what  covert  stabs  has  not  that  evil,  misbegotten 
time  engendered— discussions  that  if  saved  for  dinner  it- 
self would  have  been  peaceful  and  instructive,  begun  be- 
fore are  born  in  bitterness  and  matured  in  convulsion. 
Let  no  one  dream  that  he  is  an  exception  and  good-nat- 
ured before  dinner.  He  is  not.  Let  no  unwise  housewife 
and  otherwise  benignant  mother  of  a  family  attempt  to  in- 
stitute the  odious  custom  of  rallying  her  household  in  the 
sitting-room  just  before  dinner.  Madam,  beware !  'Tis  a 
fostering  of  intestine  warfare.  Those  will  growl  then  who 
never  trowled  before,  and  those  who  always  snap  will  snap 
the  more.  This  unholy  practice  flourished  in  Agnes's 
home,  and  one  day,  just  before  dinner,  as  I  have  remarked, 
while  Tom  sat  idly  shaking  an  anticipative  toe,  and  the 
children — usually  charming  toward  each  other — were  quar- 
reling in  undertones,  Agnes  came  in  fresh  and  happy  from 
the  outer  air,  with  bright  eyes  and  breezy  manner.  She 
planted  herself  before  Tom,  drew  her  shoulders  coquet- 
tishly  forward,  and  revolved  slowly  on  her  heels,  like  a 
wig-maker's  image,  saying,  triumphantly:  "How  do  you 
like  my  wrap?    It's  the  very  latest." 

"  I  like  them.  Antoinette  has  one;  I  saw  hers  yester- 
day," said  Tom,  calmly. 

The  change  that  came  into  Agnes's  manner  was  the  sub- 
tlest I  ever  saw,  but  the  veriest  clod-hopper  would  have 
felt  it.  Her  face  did  not  alter  at  all,  her  smile  died  natur- 
ally. She  carefully  took  off  the  wrap,  folded  it  with  the 
playful  tenderness  that  women  put  on  before  an  audience 
in  dealing  with  pretty  clothes,  and  led  us  into  the  dining- 
room.  God,  who  gave  them  the  power,  knows  how  it  is 
that  women  can  be  gracious,  civil,  talkative,  and  yet  fro- 
zen, cruel,  and  forbidding;  at  once  the  life  and  the  death 
of  the  circle  over  which  they  preside  in  that  mood.  There 
was  just  that  tinge  playing  over  the  ice  of  Agnes's  armor 
'hat  made  me  guess  in  my  wild  British  Columbia  manner 
that  the  refrigerating  force  in  Tom's  speech  had  been  the 
name  of  Antoinette,  whoever  she  might  have  the  happiness 
to  be.  A  woman  who  has  been  married  fourteen  years  un- 
derstands a  blunt  lack  of  sympathetic  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  her  yoke-fellow  under  certain  circumstances.  She 
wisely  reasons:  "  I  have  kept  him  waiting  for  his  dinner; 
t  have  come  in  elated  with  shopping  when  he  is  hungry, 
and  made  a  demand  on  his  good-nature  when  he  hadn't 
any  patience !  He  shall  yet  be  taught  to  speak  of  this  wrap 
as  the  one  he  admires  so  much."  And  she  will  achieve 
her  end;  but  no  woman  hears  with  equanimity  that  the  ef- 
fect of  her  purchase  has  already  found  favor  in  her  lord's 
eyes  upon  the  accursed  shoulders  of  another  woman.  "  Ah, 
Antoinette,"  said  I,  mentally,  "  you're  the  girl  I've  been 
looking  for." 

It  always  seems  as  if,  after  one's  attention  has  been  ar- 
rested upon  a  certain  name  or  fact,  that  that  object  is  con- 
tinually cropping  up  in  places  where  it  was  formerly  un- 
known. I  had  been  three  weeks  in  the  Hatton  household 
and  never  heard  of  Antoinette;  now  she  was  always  to  the 
fore.  I  picked  up  a  gorgeous  illustrated  book,  it  was  a 
present  from  Antoinette;  Grace  was  told  not  to  demolish 
her  father's  driving-gloves,  they  were  given  him  by  Antoi- 
nette; a  certain  room  was  Antoinette's  when  she  came; 
Tony  and  Nettie  were  both  named  for  Antoinette;  a  framed 
photograph  in  Tom's  desk  was,  in  fact,  the  counterteit  pre- 
sentiment of  Antoinette.     I  asked  Agnes,  finally : 

"  Who  is  Antoinette? " 

"Antoinette  Standish,  a  distant  cousin  of  Mr.  Hat- 
ton's," Agnes  replied,  with  a  startled  indifference,  and  yet 
a  certain  difficulty  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  as  if 
the  name  were  unpleasantly  familiar  to  her  thoughts.  1 
felt  that  I  knew  all  I  wished  to  know  about  Antoinette. 
The  fate  of  the  immortal  wrap  decided  matters.  Agnes 
called  Tony,  her  eldest  born,  young  "En  attendant  mieux," 
and  endeavored  to  try  the  garment  on  her.  "  if  you  mean 
to  cut  that  over  for  me,  1  don't  want  it.  I'd  not  be  seen 
in  anything  like  Antoinette's,"  said  the  thirteen-year-old, 
sturdily. 

"  Hush,  child,"  said  Agnes,  with  that  mysteriously  ap- 
proving accent  in  reproof,  of  which  mothers  have  the  se- 
cret. Eleven-year-old  Nettie  would  also  have  none  of  it, 
and  the  rich  cloak  was  finally  cut  up  into  cloak,  cap,  and 
muff  for  tiny  Grace. 

Tony's  precocious  sympathy  with  her  mother  drew  my 
attention  to  the  young  woman.  She  was  a  handsome, 
glowing  child,  promising  to  be  a  beautiful  woman,  but 
with  the  awkwardness  of  her  age  at  that  moment.  The 
children  were  all  what  one  might  call  intense,  yet  singu- 
larly undemonstrative,  neither  Agnes  nor  Tom  believing 
much  in  caresses.  When  they  were  hurt  in  body  or  mind, 
they  had  a  most  painful  way  of  swallowing  their  tears  or 
their  indignation  with  a  stoical  struggle  that  sometimes  left 
them  white  in  the  face.  In  one  way,  therefore,  I  was  im- 
mensely relieved  one  day  when  I  stumbled  over  Tony  ly- 
ing on  the  library  floor,  sobbing  bitterly.  She  tried  her 
best  to  recover  herself,  and  finding  that  impossible,  tried 
to  shrink  out  of  sight,  but  my  sympathy  was  so  evident, 
and  my  caresses  so  judiciously  gentle,  that  she  permitted 
me  to  take  her  on  my  lap,  and  gradually  to  get  at  the  cause 


of  her  grief.  It  was  a  common  enough  cause  with  us  all, 
more's  the  pity;  it  was  because  nobody  loved  her.  "I 
hate  this  world,"  she  said,  fiercely;  "I  hate  to  be  alive. 
I'd  die  if  I  dared.  Papa  says  I'm  an  expense.  Does  he 
think  I  like  it?  Is  it  my  fault  that  I'm  alive?  Does  he 
think  I'd  have  come  if  Id  been  asked?  Well,  I  wouldn't! 
There!"  I  bad  to  do  my  best  to  keep  from  laughinc,  and 
said,  finally,  that  if  her  father  found  her  an  expense  he 
only  meant  that  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  the  means  to 
do  more  for  her. 

"  You  don't  know  anything  about  us,"  sobbed  Tony; 
papa  and  mamma  don't  care  for  us — any  of  us — because 
we're  not  boys.  I  wish  we  were;  I  wish  I  was.  if  that 
would  make  mamma  love  me.  I  guess  she  does  love  me 
— but  like  me,  I  mean.  I'm  going  to  boarding-school  next 
year;  I  wish  I  were  there  now,  out  of  everybody's  way." 

"My  darling  child,"  said  I,  "very  few  people  go 
through  life  without  some  time  or  other  feeling  as  if  they 
were  one  too  many  in  the  world,  but  it  is  an  experience 
that  has  come  rather  early  to  you.  A  girl's  home  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  one  place  where  she  is  sure  to  feel  welcome 
and  beloved.  I  fancy  the  principal  fault  in  many  families 
is  just  the  distinction  you  have  so  wisely  made  between 
'love,' and  Mike.'  People  who  love  each  otherhave  not  the 
nice  ways  toward  each  other  that  they  have  toward  people 
that  they  only  like.  It's  a  mystery.  But  let  me  tell  you 
this:  just  because  it  was  by  no  wish  or  will  of  yours  that 
you  are  alive,  just  because  to  be  a  boy  or  girl  is  u'terly 
beyond  us  to  effect,  are  the  supreme  excuses  and  justifica- 
tions of  the  existence  of  any  one  of  us,  just  as  we  are. 
The  wise  people,  somebody  says,  are  the  people  who  ac- 
cept the  absolute — the  things  that  can't  be  chanced— and 
direct- their  efforts  upon  the  things  that  can.  Now,  you 
must  exist,  and  you  must  be  a  girl;  but  you  could  study 
hard  and  dress  carefully,  so  that  your  father  will  be  proud 
of  you,  and  loving  and  patient,  so  that  your  mother  will 
like  you.  You  have  a  right  to  be  alive.  Your  father  and 
mother  have  duties  toward  you,  just  as  you  have  toward 
them.  A  just  appreciation  of  the  duties  of  other  people 
toward  us  constitutes  self-respect,  little  girl." 

Tony  had  long  since  stooped  crying,  and  seemed  tc  be 
thinking  of  what  I  was  saying. 

"  Have  you  any  little  girisr "  she  asked,  at  last. 

"  No;  but  I  was  one  once,"  said  I. 

In  a  day  or  two  arrived  the  immortal  Antoinette,  to  pay 
her  yearly  visit  to  Cousin  Tom.  I  first  met  her  at  the  table, 
and  at  first  found  her  anything  but  attractive;  but  close 
study  brought  out  her  points.  She  had  a  small  head, 
rather  gracefully  set  on  her  shoulders,  a  narrow  chest, 
rather  large  waist,  and  was  what  is  called  short-waisted — 
a  term  invented  to  escape  saying  long-legged.  Like 
most  people  so  proportioned,  she  stooped  a  good  deal. 
She  had  rather  large,  commonplace  hands,  with  scrupu- 
lously kept  nails,  long,  narrow  feet,  and  some  phenomenon 
like  a  succession  of  courtesies  took  place  w  hen  she  walked. 
Her  beauties  of  person  were  just  two — abundant  light  hair, 
that  shone  like  floss  and  was  always  exquisitely  and  be- 
conlingly  dressed,  and  a  transparent  and  healthful  com- 
plexion. Her  mouth  was  lartie  and  her  lips  were  flat,  yet 
the  red  of  them  was  wide.  Her  teeth  were  rather  large 
and  far  apart.  She  did  not  dress  richly,  but  with  many 
changes  or  little  variations  of  the  same  costume,  like  oddi- 
ties of  flower,  or  jewel,  or  lace,  that  invincibly  attracted 
the  eye.  Her  spotless  cleanliness  of  person  and  attire 
was  almost  feline  in  its  inslinctiveness.  ■  Her  voice  was 
low,  and  her  manner  at  once  empresse  and  appealing.  She 
was  an  orphan,  with  a  little  money,  whose  investment  she 
discussed  in  long  interviews  with  Tom,  both  at  his  office 
and  his  house.  She  was  the  most  absolutely  idle  ptrsonl 
ever  saw,  gracefully  idle  certainly,  but  not  the  less  liter- 
ally. No  worsted  work,  no  embroidery,  no  painting  ever 
employed  her.  She  read  newspapers,  magazines,  and  the 
lighter  poets  and  novels,  and  chatted  pleasantly  about 
them.  She  was  twenty-eight  or  thirty  when  I  first  met  her, 
and  had  a  good  deal  of  quiet  dignity.  She  was  generally 
amiable,  rarely  spoke  ill  of  people,  while  showing  surpris- 
ing adroitness  in  never  speaking  distinctly  well  of  any  one. 

By  certain  seemingly  indifferent  remarks,  and  by  certain 
cold,  keen  side-glances  from  her  greenish- blue  eyes,  1  per- 
ceived that  she  judged  people  whom  she  met  both  severely 
and  accurately,  and  that  the  weaknesses  of  humanity  ap- 
peared to  her  in  a  cruelly  humorous  light.  In  conversa- 
tion she  deplored  all  wrong-doing  and  misery  with  an  eager, 
thrilling  vibration  in  her  voice  that  seemed  the  indication 
of  a  sympathy  almost  divine,  and  an  unworldliness  exqui- 
sitely feminine.  I  saw  at  once  the  place  she  had  in  Tom's 
life  and  imagination;  she  was  the  romance  and  the  grace. 
Where  his  wife'stime  was  filled  with  busy  occupation,  An- 
toinette was  always  doing  nothing,  and  consequently  al- 
ways ready  to  be  his  companion  on  chance  or  unusual 
occasions;  where  his  wife  was  sometimes  caught  in  morn- 
ing dress  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  a  walking-suit  at  dinner, 
Antoinette,  having  neither  cares  nor  responsibilities,  was 
always  clothed  and  in  her  right  mind  lor  every  hour  of  the 
day.  She  never  applied  any  of  her  abundant  leisure  to 
lightening  Agnes's  cares;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
she  do  the  least  thing  to  add  to  them.  Though  she  never 
said  that  she  was  pleased,  comfortable,  or  well-fed,  never 
indicated  any  of  the  satisfaction  that  is  so  dear  a  tribute 
from  the  guest  to  the  hostess,  Antoinette  praised  Agnes 
to  Tom  unceasingly,  praised  her  as  practical,  sensible, 
healthy — qualities  eminently  robust  and  abundantly  needed 
in  life — but  not  poetical,  and  somehow  subtly  annulling  in 
their  possessor  the  higher,  or  rather  the  most  delicate, 
lovableness  of  a  woman.  Knowing  Tom,  I  had  been  pre- 
pared to  laugh  at  Agnes  for  her  bitter  jealousy  of  Antoi- 
nette, but  I  had  not  been  three  days  in  the  house  with  that 
last-named  precious  flowerof  fragility  when  I  felt  my  whole 
soul  in  arms  against  her,  and  every  sympathy  with  Agnes. 
I  saw  that  Tom  was  almost  nothing  in  the  strife,  except  as 
the  cause,  and  occasionally  the  reactionary  victim.  The 
true  situation  was  a  battle  between  the  two  women,  of 
which  he  was  totally  unconscious. 

(CONCLUDED   NEXT  WEEK.] 


Postmaster-General  Vilas  proposes  to  institute  a  reform 
in  the  matter  of  postoffice  names.  That  of  Buzzard's 
Roost,  Ga.,  he  has  changed  to  Westlake. 
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THE    SCARED    BRITONS. 


•Cockaigne"  Explains  why  Brittania  no  longer  Rules  the  Waves. 


Disguise  it  as  the  majority  of  people  will  try  to  do,  there 
is  a  veritable  war  scare  agitating  the  English  nation  at  the 
present  time.  As  the  cause  of  it  I  do  not  allude  to  the 
Egyptian  scrimmage,  which  it  seems  almost  absurd  to 
dignify  by  the  name  of  war,  but  to  the  apprehended  hostili- 
ties which  may  at  any  moment  break  out  between  England 
and  Russia.  On  every  side  one  hears  the  chances  of  such 
a  war  discussed,  and  while  there  is  plenty  of  brag  and 
bluster  given  to  the  air,  there  is  a  most  plentiful  lack  of 
either  the  expression  or  display  of  that  cool,  settled  con- 
fidence in  the  army  and  navy,  which  would  be  the  case 
were  either  or  both  of  those  national  bulwarks  known  to 
be  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  It  is  all  very  well  for  peo- 
ple to  exclaim  within  the  comfortable  limits  of  such  mutual 
admiration  societies  as  club  smoking-rooms,  and  friendly 
dinner  parties,  that  "  We'll  lick  'em  again,  as  we  did  in 
the  Crimea ! "  and  give  vent  to  the  time-honored  aphorism 
that  "  one  Englishman  is  equal  to  six  Russians.'  This 
latter  precept  is,  I  believe,  one  dear  to  the  hearts  of  every 
nation  on  earth,  and  in  time  of  war  is  used  to  lull  into  a 
delusive  sense  of  secuiity  the  apprehensions  of  people  who 
are  content  to  permit  national  conceit  to  take  the  place  of 
national  ability.  England  does  not  possess  a  monopoly  of 
the  maxim.  Doubtless  the  Russians  think  that  "  One 
Russian  is  equal  to  six  Englishmen,"  just  as  Germany  re- 
lies on  its  belief  that  a  German  unit  is  the  equivalent  of 
any  other  nation's  half  dozen. 

But  talk  isn't  fight  with  men  any  more  than  it  is  at  school 
with  boys  (as  I  dare  say  most  of  us  remember),  and  all  the 
individual,  personal  courage  of  vaporing  heroes  at  home 
won't  add  one  man  to  the  army  abroad  or  a  ship  to  the 
navy.  However,  in  the  present  instance,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  Russian  army  on  a  war  footing 
is  about  two  miliiin  three  hundred  thousand  strong,  and 
that  England's  forces,  scraping  together  everything  that 
she  could  lay  her  hands  upon,  including  regulars,  militia, 
Indian  army,  yoemanry,  volunteers,  and  reserves,  foot  up 
considerably  under  eight  hundred  thousand  all  told,  there 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  painful  necessity  that  one  English- 
man should  equal  three  Russians  at  least,  for,  were  both 
armies  brought  face  to  face,  the  Russians  would  have  three 
men  where  England  has  one.  In  view  of  such  a  state  of 
things  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  a  feeling  far  greater 
than  mere  uneasiness  abroad  in  the  land.  As  to  the  con- 
stitution of  England's  army — so  far  as  the  regulars  are 
concerned — I  have  had  something  to  say  heretofore,  on  its 
pitiably  weak,  over-officered,  and  under-manned  condition, 
so  I  need  not  repeat.  But  when  one  thinks  of  the  regular 
army  being  in  so  wretched  a  state,  one  naturally  feels  in- 
clined to  wonder  what  the  other  troops  must  be. 

Another  thing  to  be  thought  of,  when  the  Crimean  war  is 
referred  to,  is  this:  In  that  war  England  had  France  for  an 
ally,  and  since  its  termination  the  Russian  army  has  been 
reorganized.  Yet  another,  is  the  present  superiority  of 
Russia's  navy.  It  has  often  been  the  fashion  to  say,  when 
the  weakness  of  the  English  army  has  been  adverted  to : 
"  Never  mind,  we've  got  a  navy,  anyhow."  Now,  the 
question  arises:  "  Have  we?"  I  mean,  of  course,  such  a 
navy  as  not  only  would  be  fit  and  competent  to  cope  with 
Russia,  but  one  to  entitle  us  to  retain  in  our  national  song 
the  line:  "  Britania  Rules  the  Waves."  If  statistics  mean 
anything,  and  if  what  one  reads  in  the  papers  has  any 
weight,  clearly  we  have  not.  How  can  we  claim  the  su- 
premacy of  the  seas  while  France  has  seventy-two  iron- 
clads, against  twenty-eight  of  ours,  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty-six  vessels,  against  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  ours 
in  commission?— or  how  can  our  fleets  contend  with  those 
of  Russia,  whose  navy  consists  of  three  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty-nine steam  vessels,  twenty-nine  of  which  are  iron-clads? 

It  is  not  because  England  doesn't  spend  money  enough 
every  year  in  building  ships  that  this  unfortunate  condition 
of  things  exists.  It  is  because  the  men  in  power  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty  are  not  fit  to  fill  the  posts  that  their 
politics  give  them.  The  Earl  of  Northbrook  is  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  noble  earl  knows  nothing 
whatever  about  a  ship,  or  the  management  and  direction 
of  naval  affairs.  Then  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  (the  prince 
of  English  snobs)  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  his  knowledge  of  maritime  matters,  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  aid  in  the  conduct  of  those  of  the  nation, 
was  gained  by  cruising  about  the  Mediterranean  in  tne 
snobbish  luxury  of  a  vulgarly  begilt  yacht  called  The  Sun- 
beam, with  his  wife,  a  lady  who  as  Lady  Brassey,  with  thou- 
sands of  pounds  a  year,  aspires  to  a  prominent  position  in 
the  literary  world,  but  who,  as  "  Miss  Allnutt,  of  London," 
before  her  marriage,  no  one  appears  to  have  ever  heard  of. 
What  such  a  man  can  possibly  know  about  the  navy,  or 
how  it  should  be  managed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The 
other  day  he  had  a  ship  armor-plated  on  both  sides  only, 
and  let  the  bow  and  stern  go  bare,  a  feat  in  modern  naval 
architecture  for  which  he  has  been  considerably  lampooned 
by  Punch.  Yet  he  goes  about  the  country  making  speeches 
about  the  navy,  and  its  marvelous  efficiency,  as  though  he 
were  b  jrn  and  bred  at  sea.  Not  many  weeks  ago  another 
of  his  ships,  owing  to  the  unseaworthiness  of  her  build, 
nearly  rolled  herself  over  in  a  gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

But  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  inefficient 
state  of  the  navy  has  just  been  given  in  the  hiring  by  the 
Admiralty  of  the  Cunard  liners  Umbria,  Etruria,  and 
Oregon;  the  Guion  liners  Alaska  and  Arizona,  and  the 
National  liner  America— the  fastest  six  steamers  that  cross 
the  Atlantic  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  These  steam- 
ers are  to  be  fitted  out  as  fast  cruisers,  with  fifteen  guns 
each,  and  are  to  be  employed  in  the  rapid  transport  of 
troops  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Russia.  That  the  mer- 
chant service  should  have  to  be  drawn  upon  at  a  critical 
moment  is  a  clear  admission  by  Brassey  and  his  confreres 
that  the  mercantile  marine  has  better  ships  than  the  vaunt- 
ed royal  navy,  and  that  all  the  talk  he  and  other  of  his  ilk 
have  Deen  indulging  in  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  navy  has 
been  inflated  ruboish.  Not  by  any  means  a  small  mattei 
of  interest  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  char- 
tering of  these  steamers  is  the  fact  that  they  are  taken  away 
from  the  passenger  and  mail  service  between  England  and 


the  United  States.  With  antiquated  tubs  such  as  the 
Gallic  and  Bothnia  to  do  the  work,  we  shall  not  hear  much 
of  fast  passages  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Queenstown,  and  our 
letters  will  take  a  day  or  two  longer  in  going  and  coming. 
It  is  true  that  the  Inman  and  White  Star  lines  have  some 
fast  steamers,  but  none  that  come  near  the  Oregon  and 
Alaska,  and  it  will  seem  like  going  back  years  in  the  an- 
nals of  transatlantic  mail  service  to  read,  wiih  admiration 
and  surprise,  of  the  seven,  eight,  and  nine-day  voyages  ot 
the  City  of  Berlin,  the  Germanic,  and  the  Servia.  It 
seems,  indeed  very  hard  lines,  not  only  on  international 
correspondents  who  have  grown  accustomed  to  getting 
their  letters  across  in  a  week,  but  upon  the  thousands  of 
passengers  who  will  be  flocking  10  Europe  during  the  sum- 
mer. Because  a  set  of  bungling  officials  conduct  Eng- 
land's naval  affairs,  they  are  obliged  to  stay  at  sea  longer 
than  they  should. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  all  the  "  Lords  Commissioners" 
(as  they  are  called)  of  the  Admiralty  are  civilian  land-lub- 
bers. There  are  four  admirals — two  fulls,  a  vice,  and  a 
rear.  One  of  the  "  fulls  "  is  Lord  Alcester  (pronounced 
Awlster),  who,  as  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  got  a  peerage 
for  battering  down  the  historic  town  of  Alexandria,  and 
also  achieved,  by  virtue  of  the  same  heroic  act,  the  popu- 
lar designation  of  "  Bombard,"  as  a  sort  of  suggestive 
companion  to  "  Bombast,"  the  title  bestowed  upon  Lord 
Wolseley.  Lord  Alcester  has  been  a  good  deal  ridiculed 
upon  his  elevation  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  so  compara- 
tively trivial  an  achievement,  and  one  which,  placed  beside 
the  Nile  or  Trafalgar,  sinks  into  pigmy  insignificance.  But 
the  royal  navy  is  not  blessed  with  the  possession  of  any 
Nelsons,  on  whom  to  lavish  dignity,  rank,  and  honor,  and 
England  has  to  make  the  most  of  such  material  as  she  has. 
Out  of  the  seventy-nine  flag-officers— admirals  of  the 
fleet,  vice-admirals,  and  rear-admirals — what  man  among 
them  has  gained  any  distinction  as  a  commander  ?  Three 
— Vice-Admirals  Sir  John  Commerell  and  Sir  W.  Hewett, 
and  Rear-Admiral  Salmon— have,  for  individual  bravery, 
won  the  Victoria  Cross,  the  highest  reward  for  personal 
valor  England  can  give,  and  are  known  as  V.  C.'s.  But  a 
man  can  be  personally  courageous  to  the  limit  of  fool- 
hardiness  without  possessing  either  talent  or  acquired 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  manoeuvring  a  squadron  in  action 
at  sea. 

The  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  Prince  of 
Leiningen,  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  and  Prince  George 
of  Wales,  as  well  as  the  Earl  of  Clanwilliam,  are  officers 
in  the  navy,  doesn't  appear  to  do  it  any  good  in  a  fighting 
sense.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  commonly  accredited 
with  being  a  good  officer.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
men,  who  are  not  dukes  and  sons  of  the  Queen,  are  that, 
and  no  one  thinks  anything  about  it.  But  beyond  the  or- 
dinary ability  of  the  average  sailor,  I  don't  suppose  he 
possesses  any  merit  to  place  his  name  higher  than  the  po- 
sition of  the  mere  accident  of  birth  has  put  it.  One  thing 
is  known,  and  that  is,  that  when  the  English  fleet  was  sent 
up  the  Dardanelles  in  1878,  as  a  quiet  menace  to  Russia, 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  not 
given  any  command;  some  people,  indeed,  saying  he 
couldn't  be  trusted  on  account  of  his  Russian  sympathies 
through  his  marriage  with  the  Czar's  daughter.  If  he 
couldn't  be  trusted  then,  surely  he  cannot  now.  How- 
ever, trust  or  no  trust,  there  is  no  more  likelihood  of  his 
being  employed  in  any  naval  post  of  importance  than  that 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  would  be  given  other 
than  a  command  of  army  "reserves"  in  case  of  war. 
How  one  can't  refrain  from  comparing  the  English  princes 
with  the  Crown  Prince  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  of 
Germany,  in  ihe  Franco-German  war  of  '70! 

About  the  only  naval  officer  who  has  really  gained  any 
sort  of  distinction  is  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  His  doing 
so  is  a  slap  at  the  scientific-plodders  who  think  that 
a  man  must  pass  all  their  absurd  examinations  or  else  he 
won't  be  of  any  use.  I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  Lord 
"  Charlie"  is  in  the  faintest  degree  an  ignoramus.  But  it 
is  safe  to  say  he  cares  more  for  practice  than  theory,  and 
has  given  most  convincing  proof  of  his  ability  to  meet 
with  and  overcome  difficulties  that  no  forethought  of  naval 
examiners  could  pre-suppose  the  existence  of.  People 
may  say  he  is  lucky.  Perhaps  he  is;  but  he  is, at  anyrate, 
seemingly  able  to  go  on  with  his  "  luck"  without  hitch  or 
hinderance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  doesn't  know  what 
fear  is,  and  that  is  where  a  great  deal  of  his  success  comes 
from.  As  for  the  common  run  of  English  naval  officers, 
they  are  dancing,  flirting,  loud,  boisierous,  light-headed 
fellows,  who  think  more  of  the  effect  of  their  brass  but- 
tons and  epaulets  on  the  minds  of  "  the  ladies,"  than 
they  do  of  the  scientific  study  of  navigation,  seamanship, 
gunnery,  or  torpedo  practice  on  their  own. 

The  days  of  lawn-tennis  are  fast  approaching,  and  soon 
will  there  be  talk  of  hardly  anything  else.  From  May  to 
October,  every  second  woman  you  meet  in  the  suburban 
roads  or  country  lanes  carries  in  her  hand  a  tennis-bat,  to 
which  are  strapped  two  flat-footed,  heelless,  india-rubber- 
soled  shoes;  and  nearly  every  man  encountered  in  the 
same  thoroughfares  is  clad  in  white  flannel  trousers  and 
shirts.  The  amount  of  time  that  is  given  up  to  this  game 
in  England  every  year  is  quiie  disgraceful.  Of  course, 
every  man  can't  play  all  day;  there  are  some  Englishmen 
who  have  to  work,  and  do  work  for  their  living,  to  their 
credit  be  it  spoken.  But  even  they  absorb  every  hour 
they  can  spare  in  knocking  balls  back  and  forth  over  a 
net.  The  greatest  idlers  at  lawn-tennis  are,  perhaps, army 
officers  and  clergymen.  In  both  cases  duty  must  be 
neglected  in  the  cause  of  this  miscalled  recreation.  It 
was  a  common  scandal  at  one  time  of  the  present  Bishop 
of  Newcastle  that  he  lived  in  white  flannel,  and  that  when 
he  wasn't  scoring  a  "  twister  "  he  was  riding  a  tricycle.  1 
dare  say  he  has  to  give  up  his  white  flannel  now.  As  for 
the  army  officers,  tney  will  find,  should  war  be  proclaimed, 
that  had  they  devoted  as  much  time  to  the  science  of  their 
profession  as  they  did  to  the  practice  of  a  very  ladyiah 
ame,  it  would  have  been  better  for  themselves  and  for 
their  country,  and  have  greatly  increased  their  chances  of 
promotion  and  distinction.  Cockaigne. 

London,  April  9,  18S5. 

Perfectly  dressed  young  men  in  London  theatres,  at  first 
performances,  now  wear  lur-lined  coats. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  story  worth  telling  of  the  late  lamented  Professor 
Charles  O.  Thompson  illustrates  both  his  quickness  of 
thought  and  marvelous  memory.  One  morning  some  wag- 
gish Worcester  students  replaced  the  large  chapel  Bible 
with  Webster's  Dictionary,  and  the  professor,  rising  to  offi- 
ciate at  prayers,  read  without  an  instant's  hesitation  a  long 
psalm  from  the  dictionary  page,  to  the  utter  confounding 
of  the  conspiracy. 

Of  Edmund  About  it  is  said  that  to  those  who  saw  him 
for  the  first  time  he  seemed  to  be  an  intellectual  million- 
aire, but  his  pockets  were  full  of  fifty-centime  pieces.  He 
once  wrote  in  a  feuilleton  that  Alboni's  singing  (she  was 
fat)  was  "  like  a  nightingale  piping  out  of  a  lump  of  suet." 
The  indignant  prima  donna  sent  him  a  goose-quill  by  the 
hands  of  a  marquis.  About  received  the  pen  with  his 
most  charming  smile,  and  said:  "  I  regret,  sir,  that  Mme. 
Alboni  should  have  plucked  you  for  my  sake." 


It  was  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  that  a  cannon- 
ball  carried  off  a  poor  soldier's  leg.  "Carry  me  to  the 
rear!"  he  cried  to  a  tall  Yankee  companion,  who  had 
been  fighting  by  his  side.  The  Yankee  caught  the  wound- 
ed soldier  up,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  put  him  across  his 
shoulder,  another  cannon-ball  carried  away  the  poor  fel- 
low's head.  The  Yankee,  however,  in  the  confusion  did 
not  notice  this,  but  proceeded  with  his  burden  toward  the 
rear.  "  What  are  you  carrying  that  thing  for? "  cried  the 
officer.  "Thing!"  returned  the  Yankee;  "  it's  a  man  with 
his  leg  shot  off."  "  Why,  he  hasn't  any  head!"  cried  the 
officer.  The  Yankee  looked  at  his  load,  and  for  the  first 
time  saw  that  what  the  officer  said  was  true.  Throwing 
down  the  body,  he  cried,  "  Confound  him,  he  told  me  it 
was  his  leg ! "  _ 

The  ducal  house  of  Leicester  had  a  servitor  in  the  fam- 
ily who  seemed  to  take  great  pride  in  a  pair  of  breeches 
sadly  needing  repairs  aft.  On  all  state  occasions  he 
would  appear  in  these  disreputable  garments,  much  to  the 
scandal  of  the  court.  One  day  King  George  IV.  visited 
the  Leicester  house,  and  sure  enough  Mopson,  the  butler, 
was  on  hand  in  his  notorious  breeks,  conspicuous  with  the 
roof  blown  off  their  gable  end.  The  king  himself  ob- 
served him,  and  exclaimed:  "Why  don't  this  man  put 
patches  on  his  leathers?"  "  I  would  die  first,  your  maj- 
esty," cried  humble  Mopson;  "  your  majesty  once  did  me 
the  honor  to  kick  me  there,  and  to  my  dying  day  will  I  not 
cover  your  majesty's  great  condescension."  "  Well,  well," 
said  King  George,  touched  by  this  evidence  of  loyalty, 
"  out  of  courtesy  to  the  ladies,  my  good  man,  put  patches 
on,  and  come  to  me  and  I  will  kick  you  again." 


An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Byles. 
The  learned  judge  was  an  excellent  short-hand  writer,  hav- 
ing early  in  life  graduated  as  a  reporter.  At  the  Somerset 
assizes  on  one  occasion,  as  was  customary,  he  read  por- 
tions of  the  evidence  to  the  jury,  but  floundered  hopelessly 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  There  was  an  awkward  pause, 
and  the  jury  and  bar  nervously  awaited  the  result.  His 
lordship  at  last,  after  many  efforts  to  decipher  the  missing 
word,  dropped  his  dignity,  and,  leaning  over  toward  the 
reporters  below,  inquired:  "  Can  any  of  you  gentlemen  as- 
sist me  to  a  word  here?  I  have  not  put  in  the  vowels,  and 
what  I  have  in  my  book  looks  as  if  a  witness  had  said:  '  Go 
and  call  in  the  baby,'  but" — with  a  puzzled  look — "  it  can't 
be  that,  because  there  is  no  baby  in  the  case."  One  of 
the  reporters  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  putting  in  the 
right  vowel,  the  word  "bobby"  was  the  result,  and  the 
judge  continued  his  charge. 


A  married  man  recently  applied  to  one  of  those  female 
astrologers  who  advertise,  "  Matrimony  made  easy,  or 
how  to  win  a  lover,"  and  came  to  great  grief  in  conse- 
quence. He  sent  twenty-five  cents,  with  a  fitting  letter,  to 
ner  address  as  it  was  given  in  her  advertisement ,  but,  un- 
fortunately, her  landlady  had  at  that  time  decided  not  to 
take  in  any  more  letters  for  her,  and  his  letter  was  sent  to 
the  Dead  Letter  Office.  It  was  tr.ence  returned  to  his  pri- 
vate address,  which  he  had  very  innocently  given.  It  ar- 
rived when  he  was  absent  from  home,  and  his  wife  had  the 
curiosity  to  open  it.  Picture  to  yourself  the  countenance 
of  the  poor  lady  when  she  saw  in  her  husband's  too-well- 
known  nand  the  following  letter:  "  F.  I.  S.,  who  has  seen 

Madame  M 's  advertisement  in  the Journal,  will 

be  glad  to  receive  her  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  win- 
ning the  affections  of  a  youni;  lady  to  whom  he  is  devotedly 
attached.  He  incloses  twenty-five  cents,  and  a  stamped, 
directed  envelope,  as  desired."  When  he  came  home  that 
evening but  no  matter. 


Colonel  Charles  Spencer,  counselor-at-law,  some  years 
ago  had  to  defend  one  Marshall,  charged  with  larceny, 
against  whom  there  was  very  strong  evidence.  Before  the 
trial,  Spencer  went  to  his  client,  and  told  him  his  only 
chance  was  the  plea  of  insanity,  and  advised  him  to  play 
the  lunatic,  and  to  answer  all  questions  put  to  him  with 
the  word  "spoons."  The  day  of  the  trial  came  on,  and 
Marshall  took  his  place  in  the  dock,  pale,  haggard,  and 
wild-looking.  "  Guilty  or  not  guilty?  asked  the  clerk. 
"  Spoons,"  drawled  the  prisoner,  with  a  blank  stare. 
"  Come,  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty,"  the  clerk  responded. 
"  Spoons,"  was  the  reply.  "  Prisoner,  will  you  answer 
the  question  put  to  you?"  "Spoons,"  he  bawled.  At 
this  point  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  interfered,  and  told 
the  court  the  prisoner  was  insane,  and  not  responsible  for 
his  aciions,  etc.  "Do  you  understand  what  is  said?" 
asked  the  judge  of  the  prisoner,  "bpoons,"  was  the  re- 
ply. The  judge  discharged  him,  as  fie  was  evidently  in- 
sane. Counselor  Spencer  congratulated  him  on  his  escape, 
and  suggested  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  pay  him.  His 
client  siared,  and  moved  away  with  the  simple  remark, 
"Spoons." 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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CLARA    MORRIS    IN    "  DENISE.' 


'Flaneur"  Talks  of  Two  New  York  First  Nights. 


Last  Monday  night  Clara  Morris  produced  "  Denise," 
which  is  now  the  reigning  success  of  Paris,  and  she  had  the 
valuable — in  fact,  invaluable — aid  of  Mr.  Augustin  Daly 
as  stage  manager.  Theresult  wasa  smooth  and  admirable 
performance,  marred  only  by  the  absurd  acting  of  a  woman 
who  has  had  experience  enough  by  this  time  to  know  that 
she  should  at  least  learn  her  lines  before  appearing  on  the 
stage.  The  actress  in  question  is  Miss  Effie  Germon,  who 
played  juvenile  parts  at  Wallack's  when  I  was  a  boy.  She 
talks  very  far  down  in  her  throat,  and  her  manner  was  a 
curious  mingling  of  a  soubrette  with  an  old  woman.  She 
played  the  mother  of  the  villain,  and  she  looked  like  a  very 
stout,  over-dressed,  and  nervous  old  maid.  It  fell  to  the 
duty  of  the  character  which  she  portrayed  to  tell  a  good 
deal  of  the  story  of  the  play.  As  Miss  Germon  forgot  a 
large  portion  of  the  play,  and  mumbled  a  good  deal  of  what 
she  did  know,  her  "  hit"  was  somewhat  equivocal.  It  is 
rather  odd  that  an  actress  of  so  much  experience  should 
make  such  a  failure  of  an  easy  part. 

Joseph  Howarth,  a  young  actor  who  played  the  leading 
support  with  John  McCullough  for  three  years,  is  being 
talked  about.  He  made  a  hit  second  only  to  that  which 
Mantell  made  in  "Fedora  "  a  year  ago.  He  did  not  once 
commit  the  sin  of  over-acting,  of  which  young  men  ate  so 
often  guilty,  and  he  and  Miss  Morris  made  an  extraordina- 
rily strong  team.  It  is  a  long  step  from  Shakespeare  to 
Dumas,  and  the  change  from  tights  and  armor  to  evening 
dress  and  kid  gloves  is  very  great.  It  was  due  to  this  that 
he  showed  some  nervousness  in  the  first  act.  When  he 
came  to  the  intense  scenes,  however,  he  acted  with  force, 
power,  and  earnestness.  He  plays  the  role  of  a  high- 
minded  and  honorable  nobleman  who  falls  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  his  steward,  and,  after  many  trials  and  tribula- 
tions, marries  her.  There  were  almost  as  many  opinions 
about  Miss  Morris's  acting  last  night  as  there  were  critics 
in  New  York.  As  usual,  nearly  everybody  disagrees  with 
Miss  Morris's  "school,"  "technique," and  "conception," 
and  they  cry  out  against  her  ruthless  disobedience  of  ev- 
ery law  of  dramatic  art.  That  in  face  and  figure  she  is  the 
least  beautiful  woman  on  the  stage  to-day  is  an  indubitable 
fact,  and  that  she  is  unusual  and  unschooled  will  also  be 
generally  admitted;  but  when  a  woman  holds  a  cynical 
first-night  audience  in  New  York  in  a  state  of  absolute 
tension  during  a  whole  act,  and  ends  by  leaving  the  women 
in  tears  and  the  men  surly,  you  can  make  up  your  mind 
that,  school,  technique,  and  creations  aside,  she  has 
genius.  It  is  nothing  less  in  Miss  Morris's  case.  Any- 
thing more  extraordinary  than  the  recital  of  the  wrong 
done  her  by  the  villain  of  the  play,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive.  The  story  has  not  been  glossed  over  or  refined 
from  the  original  French,  and  no  one  need  be  told  how 
"  real  "  Dumas  can  be  when  he  attempts  realism.  We 
have  become  seasoned  to  this  sort  of  thing  ever  since  "Ca- 
mille  "  first  became  popular,  but  Miss  Morris's  recitals  of 
the  circumstances  of  her  wrong,  with  the  illness  and  sub- 
sequent death  of  her  child,  to  the  high-minded  lover  who 
had  just  proposed  to  her  under  the  belief  that  she  was  a 

Eure  and  virtuous  young  girl,  is  coarse  and  almost  brutal, 
ut  it  is  tremendously  effective. 

The  story  of  "  Denise  "  suffers  most  by  the  climax.  After 
a  harrowing  farewell  of  all  her  friends  in  the  last  act,  and 
a  touching  parting  between  Denise  and  her  high-minded 
lover,  the  heroine  starts  for  a  convent,  to  take  the  veil. 
But  just  before  the  curtain  drops  she  turns,  meets  her  lov- 
er's eyes,  and  they  fly  into  each  other's  arms.  It  is  a  pity 
that  she  does  not  go  forth  and  leave  him  standing  there, 
for  there  is  a  revulsion  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 
During  three  or  four  acts  they  had  been  trying  to  get  into 
each  other's  arms,  and  had  been  prevented  from  doing  it 
by  a  series  of  suspicions  and  doubts.  In  the  last  act  they 
find  that  all  their  suspicions  are  true,  that  the  woman  has 
been  false  and  wicked,  and  she  very  properly  goes  off  to 
immolate  herself  with  the  nuns.  This,  the  whole  play 
teaches,  is  the  only  reparation  to  be  made,  and  then  just 
as  she  is  about  to  glide  from  view  she  turns  around  and  the 
lovers  come  together.  The  instantaneous  query  which  is 
aroused  in  the  mind  of  every  spectator  is,  "  Why  the  deuce 
didn't  she  flop  into  his  arms  in  the  first  act,  and  avoid  all 
the  anguish." 

There  was  in  this  play  a  very  remarkable  young  lover, 
named  Lipman.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  rare  and 
fascinating  accomplishments,  beautiful  presence,  and  en- 
dowed with  various  dangerous  and  alluring  elements,  which 
he  bends  toward  acquiring,  and  subsequently  blasting,  the 
affections  of  young  girls.  Mr.  Lipman's  idea  of  being 
beautiful  consists  in  wearing  a  heavy  scowl  and  biting  his 
nether  lip.  He  has  a  weak  chin,  a  large  mouth,  and  the 
general  contour  of  his  face  is  not  such  as  to  indicate  to  the 
average  masculine  mind  the  possession  of  deep  intelligence. 
It  has  been  Mr.  Lipman's  fate  to  play  beautiful  men  as 
long  as  I  remember  him  on  the  stage.  Certain  actors  get 
the  reputation  for  that  sort  of  thing,  I  believe.  This  par- 
ticular actor  plays  an  easy  role  with  an  air  of  assumed  in- 
tensity which  is  prominent  in  men  of  his  class,  and  he  is 
absurd  instead  of  beautiful. 

After  the  third  act  of  "  Denise,"  Miss  Morris  pushed 
Augustin  Daly  out  on  the  stage  and  kissed  his  hand,  with 
one  of  her  quick,  nervous,  and  apparently  involuntary  gest- 
ures. Mr.  Daly  is  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  dramatic 
profession.  He  is  also  the  best  theatrical  manager  in 
America.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Daly's  unpopularity 
is  due  to  the  jealousy  of  brother  managers,  or  whether  the 
brother  managers  are  chagrined  at  the  entire  and  whole- 
hearted contempt  which  Mr.  Daly  apparently  has  for 
them.  No  man  appreciates  better  than  he  the  difference 
between  the  meaning  of  the  words  "janitor"  and  "  man- 
ager." 

John  A.  Mackay,  whom  I  have  always  regarded  as  one 
of  the  funniest  men  on  the  American  stage,  made  an  am- 
bitious effort  on  Monday  night  in  an  English  comedy 
called  "  Twins."  The  play  was  produced  at  the  gorgeously 
upholstered  and  miserably  managed  Standard  Theatre,  be- 
fore an  audience  which  gave  the  genial  comedian  a  rattling 
welcome.    It  approached  the  dimensions  of  an  ovation  in 


fact,  and  it  testified  the  great  popularity  of  Mr.  Mackay, 
for  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  first-night  audience  in  New 
York  will  force  an  actor  to  bow  a  dozen  times  or  more  be- 
fore it  allows  him  to  go  on  with  his  lines.  People  have 
been  wondering  here  tor  years  why  Mackay  didn't  attempt 
something  of  more  importance  than  his  role  in  "  Pop," 
and  the  many  men  who  have  believed  in  the  comedian 
felt  sure  that  he  would  make  a  hit.  They  overlooked  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Mackay  was  to  play  in  a  conventional  Eng- 
lish comedy.'  At  the  final  drop  of  the  curtain,  the  au- 
dience yawned,  felt  uneasy,  rose  and  rustled  sullenly  out 
into  the  street.  Mackay  had  not  made  the  hit  that  he  had 
been  confidentially  expected  to  make. 

The  construction  of  an  average  English  comedy  is  nei- 
ther an  involved  nor  a  difficult  task.  A  man  who  can  not 
go  forth  at  anv  hour  of  the  night  and  build  one  has  small 
claim  to  intelligence,  observation,  or  ingenuity.  The  first 
and  always  necessary  scheme  is  to  introduce  two  persons 
or  things,  and  mix  them  thoroughly  throughout  the  play, 
unmixing  them  in  the  final  act  when  all  the  characters  are 
on  the  stage  in  a  semi-circle,  and  some  one  speaks  the 
"tag."  No  Englishman,  except  Mr.  Gilbert,  has  ever 
succeeded  in  writing  a  comedy,  or  at  least  in  having  one 
produced,  which  did  not  hinge  entirely  upon  mistaken 
identity.  The  most  successful  efforts  of  the  tribe  of  play- 
wrights who  have  turned  out  English  comedy  during  the 
last  half  cenlury,  have  been  "  The  Private  Secretary  "  and 
"Confusion."  One  mixes  up  a  rake  with  a  curate,  and 
the  other  mixes  up  a  baby  with  a  bull-pup.  Both  of  these 
comedies  were  successful  in  America,  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
admit  that  they  owe  their  popularity  as  much  to  minor 
aciors  as  to  principals.  The  cast  of  "  Confusion,"  for  in- 
stance, with  Harry  Dixey,  Sadie  Martinot,  Maria  Davis, 
and  the  many  other  excellent  people  who  made  it  a  go  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  was  almost  as  great  as  that 
which  made  a  success  of  "  The  Private  Secretary  "  at  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre.  At  the  latter  place,  Mr.  Le- 
moyne,  as  the  irascible  old  uncle,  made  as  great  a  hit  as 
Mr.  Thornton,  the  mournful  tutor. 

To  return  to  the  construction  of  an  English  comedy. 
Having  introduced  two  persons  or  things  who  have  been 
mixed  up,  create  the  startling  and  original  character  of  a 
testy  old  man  who  has  a  name  that  may  be  easily  perverted 
into  something  else.  Take  "Confusion"  and  "The Pri- 
vate Secretary  "  again  as  instances.  The  old  man  in  both 
of  these  pieces  is  continually  being  called  by  some  absurd 
word  unlike  his  own  name.  He  corrects  the  offender  in  a 
loud  and  impatient  tone,  stamps  on  the  floor,  and  exhibits 
every  evidence  of  wanting  to  say,  "Zounds,  sir!"  Hav- 
ing arranged  these  two  preliminaries,  throw  in  a  gushing 
young  girl  and  an  over-dressed  and  hollow-chested  young 
man;  allow  them  to  make  love  to  each  other  during  the 
whole  play,  and  to  come  together  comfortably  at  last,  and 
the  comedy  is  complete. 

"Twins"  differs  in  nowise  from  "Confusion,"  "The 
Private  Secretary,"  and  the  thousand  comedies  which  went 
before  it,  except  that  it  is  somewhat  inferior  to  them  in 
characterization.  Instead  of  mixing  up  a  tutor  and  a  rake, 
they  take  a  scallywag  and  a  bishop,  but  the  testy  old  man, 
the  gushing  lovers,  and  all  the  rest  are  there  with  all  their 
stereotyped  and  worm-eaten  familiarity.  Even  underthese 
conditions  one  might  be  able  to  sit  "Twins  "out,  had  it 
been  given  such  a  cast  as  that  which  distinguished  the  first 
presentation  of  "  The  Private  Secretary  "  here,  but  Mana- 
ger Duff,  whose  career  at  the  Standard  has  thus  far  been 
one  of  large,  bevel-edged,  and  inexcusable  blunders,  com- 
mitted the  final  one  in  the  selection  of  the  people  who  sup- 
ported Mr.  Mackay.  Mrs.  Louise  Eldridge,  for  instance. 
Who  feels  like  laughing  when  that  benevolent,  but  antique, 
woman  is  on  the  stage?  She  acts  as  a  damper  upon  the 
risibilities  of  the  New  York  audiences,  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  see  her  since  childhood's  hour  as  a  heart-bro 
ken,  bereft,  and  wronged  mother  in  conventional  melo- 
dramas. A  humorous  character — that  of  an  Irishman  with 
a  brogue — was  given  to  a  man  named  Montgomery.  I 
have  seen  many  bad  actors,  but  Montgomery  is  about  as 
bad  as  they  make  them.  Where  an  actor  can  make  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance  of  a  character  that  ought  to  be  funny, 
it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  he  is  lacking  somewhat  in 
skill  and  popularity.  This  is  Montgomery.  As  he  didn't 
know  his  lines  very  well,  he  was  on  the  stage  longer  than 
he  should  have  been,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  more 
we  saw  Montgomery,  the  smaller  grew  the  chances  of  the 
success  of  the  play.  The  other  characters  were  thoroughly 
conventional  and  rather  cumbersomely  played.  The  re- 
sult of  all  this  was  that  when  Mackay  was  off  the  stage  the 
piece  dragged  heavily,  and  when  he  was  in  sight  of  the 
audience  the  people  who  played  with  him  spoiled  half  the 
effect  of  the  scenes.  He  comes  in  in  the  first  act  as  the 
Bishop  of  Bungapore,  who  has  just  returned  to  England, 
and  at  once  gets  mixed  up  with  his  brother,  who  is  a  drunk- 
en waiter  at  a  seaside  resort,  and  who  is  perfectly  similar 
to  the  bishop  in  face  and  figure. 

Mr.  Mackay  played  the  dual  r61e  of  Bishop  and  Waiter 
in  it.  The  comedy  is  and  has  been  famous  for  a  year  or 
so  through  the  discussion  that  it  raised  in  London.  A 
bishop  is  a  great  and  holy  man  in  London,  and  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  felt  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  have  him 
appear  in  a  comedy,  no  matter  how  delicately  it  was  done, 
so  he  forbade  the  production  of  the  "  Twins."  This 
raised  an  enormous  amount  of  discussion,  which  the  au- 
thor helped  on  by  letters  to  the  papers  and  magazines,  and 
the  result  was  that  eventually  great  anxiety  arose  in  the 
public  mind  to  see  the  comedy.  It  was  played  in  the 
English  provinces,  and,  I  believe,  had  a  consequent  run  of 
about  a  week  in  Boston.  Then  it  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Duff  (who  usually  catches  any  failures  which  happen  to  be 
floating  around  the  foreign  and  domestic  markets),  and  in  it 
Mr.  Mackay  made  his  bid  for  fame.  It  was  a  praisewor- 
thy effort,  but  a  futile  one.  The  genius  does  not  live  who 
could  make  "  Twins  "  a  success  with  such  a  company  as 
that  which  supported  Mr.  Mackay  at  the  Standard. 

New  York,  April  22,  18S5.                Blakely  Hall. 
-^  •  «— 

The  Countess  Gladys  of  Lonsdale  will  be  married  to 
Lord  de  Grey — provided  she  breaks  her  habit  of  discard- 
ing her  engaged  lovers — early  in  July.  Betting  at  the  Lon- 
don clubs  is  about  even  on  the  engagement  before  that 
time  going  the  way  of  the  others  she  has  made. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Mark  Twain  says  he  set  type  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
office  more  thirty  years  ago. 

Although  Bismarck  is  so  devoted  to  the  home  industries 
of  Germany,  it  is  said  that  for  twelve  >ears  he  has  had  all 
his  clothes  made  in  Vienna. 

When  the  daughter  of  Brandreth,  the  pill  man,  was  mar- 
ried the  other  day,  her  father  gave  her  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  porous  plaster  stock. 

From  General  Gordon's  diary :  "I  will  accept  nothing 
whatever  from  Gladstone's  government.  I  will  not  even 
let  them  pay  my  expenses.  I  will  never  put  foot  in  Eng- 
land again." 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  have  it  arranged 
that,  in  the  event  of  war  between  Russia  and  England, 
they  will  go  to  Germany  and  remain  on  neutral  territory 
until  the  restoration  of  peace. 

In  giving  his  daughter  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  gives  her  about  half  a  year's 
income.  His  rural  property  yields  that  sum,  and  he  owns 
an  immense  district  in  London  as  well. 

Lord  Garmoyle,  while  he  was  in  this  country,  had  an 
allowance  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  week.  Now,  as  the 
successor  to  the  name  and  fortune  of  his  father,  Earl 
Cairns,  lie  will  have  thousands  a  week. 

Mrs  Custer  has  sent  to  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Fair  in  Boston 
the  flag  of  truce  sent  by  General  Lee  to  General  Grant  at 
Appomattox.  It  was  a  towel,  and  cost  the  officer  who 
bore  it  forty  dollars,  Confederate  money. 

There  are  twenty  persons  whose  gifts  to  colleges  in  this 
country  aggregate  over  twenty-three  million  dollars.  Three 
of  these  rich  men — Stephen  Girard,  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
Asa  Packer — gave  over  fourteen  million  dollars. 

General  Grant,  it  is  stated  by  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
rarely  smoked  prior  to  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  The  news- 
papers told  of  his  smoking  during  that  engagement,  and, 
being  afterward  deluged  with  boxes  of  cigars,  he  acquired 
the  habit. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage',  after  investigating  the  subject, 
sees  no  objection  to  roller-skating  rinks  per  se,  but  con- 
demns the  flirtation  that  sometimes  goes  on  there.  If  a 
young  man  is  seen  taking  off  his  hat  to  a  lady  roller-skater 
whom  he  does  not  know,  Dr.  Talmage  advises  that  he  be 
shown  to  the  door  forthwith.  Flirtation,  the  doctor  says, 
is  damnation. 

Jay  Gould  has  twenty-seven  telegraph  instruments  in 
his  office.  Sitting  at  his  desk  he  can  be  put  in  communi- 
cation with  any  place  that  is  reached  by  a  wire  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  Therefore  the  man- 
agers of  his  properties'  are  always  accessible,  no  matter 
where  they  may  be. 

A  correspondent  says  that  General  Garfield  made  his 
maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  28th 
of  January,  1S64,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Finch,  a  Democrat  from 
Ohio.  He  advocated  the  confiscation  of  the  large  landed 
estates  at  the  South,  and  spoke  with  such  vehemence  and 
profuse  gesticulation  that  he  exhibited  signs  of  physical 
exhaustion  before  the  expiration  of  his  hour. 

George  Francis  Train  still  haunts  Madison  Square,  New 
York,  talking  with  children.  The  other  day  he  came  with 
a  lot  of  roller-skates,  sat  down  at  length  beside  one  of  the 
fountain  grass-plats,  and  began  to  distribute  the  skates  in 
pairs  to  the  eager  children.  They  fitted  them  on  in  a 
twinkling,  and  the  philosopher  sat  and  watched  the  young- 
sters skate  on  the  asphalt  walks.  When  they  were  tired 
they  took  the  skates  off,  and  brought  them  back  with  a 
vote  of  thanks. 

Meissonier  and  Alexandre  Dumas  are  leading  the  cam- 
paign against  the  candidature  of  Baron  Alphonse  de  Roths- 
child at  the  Institute.  Dumas  considers  that  the  Roths- 
childs ought  to  content  themselves  with  being  millionaires; 
and  Meissonier  shares  that  opinion,  all  the  more  heartily  as 
his  own  genius  is  not  represented  in  ihe  Rue  St.  Florentin 
in  that  gallery  of  pictures  and  objects  of  art  which  M.  de 
Rothschild  has  formed  without  any  efforts  or  researches 
on  his  own  part. 

Among  the  curiosities  shown  at  the  recent  celebration 
of  Bismarck's  birthday  was  the  famous  letter  which  the 
prince  wrote  to  his  wile  from  Sedan,  the  3d  of  September,. 
1870.  Here  is  Bismarck's  own  record  of  his  career:  "Leo- 
pold Otto  von  Bismarck,  born  at  Schonhausen,  in  Alt- 
mark,  April  1,  r8i5;  member  of  the  United  Prussian! 
Landtag,  1847;  Royal  Prussian  Embassador  to  the  Ger- 
man Bundestag,  1851;  Embassador  to  the  Imperial  Court 
of  Russia,  1859;  Embassador  to  the  Imperial  Court  of 
France,  1S62;  Royal  Prussian  Minister  of  State,  Septem- 
ber 23,  in  the  same  year;  Chancellor  of  the  North  German 
Bund,  1S67;  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  1S71." 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor  of  the  New  York  World,  has  a 
wife,  a  correspondent  says,  who  is  as  ambitious  socially  as 
she  is  beautiful.  She  looks  like  the  queen  of  wonderland, 
or  some  such  foreign  part,  as  she  lolls  back  in  her  sub- 
stantial and  aristocratic  carriage  as  it  rolls  through  that 
paradise  of  fashion,  Central  Park.  4n  the  corridor  of  the 
Academy  of  Design  this  year  there  is  displayed  a  three- 
quarter-length  picture  of  this  very  attractive  lady,  painted 
by  Constant  Mayer.  She  is  a  brunette,  with  a  full,  dark 
eye;  in  form  and  size,  in  richness  and  ripeness  of  health- 
ful expression,  a  perfect  woman.  Complaisance  and  im- 
periousness  appear  in  her  countenance— a  blending  that 
makes  the  woman  that  rules.  C.  A.  Dana  prides  himself 
on  his  social  relations,  and  young  Paul  Dana  was  alto- 
gether a  swell  young  man  before  he  made  his  high  match 
some  months  ago.  It  was  a  significant  thing  when  the 
elder  Dana  made  his  rather  brutal  attack  on  Pulitzer, 
striking  at  his  social  ambition. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 


J  This  great  heathen  and  full-blown  prophet  was  once  a 
ooor  boy,  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket.  Years  ago,  when 
ittle  Mahdi  used  to  snare  suckers  along  the  White  Nile, 
10  one  thought  that  to-day  he  would  be  the  champion 
leavy-weigbt  prophet  of  the  known  world.  It  shows  what 
:an  be  done  by  a  brave,  courageous  little  boy,  even  in  a 
ioreign  land. 

■    In  appearance  he  is  a  brunette  of  about  the  style  of  the 
successful  meerschaum  pipe.    He  does  not  dress  as  we  do, 
but  wears  a  white  turban  that  looks  some  like  an  Etruscan 
ben's  nest.     On  chilly  days  he  adds  other  articles  of  ap- 
parel to  this  turban,  though  during  the  summer  months 
:hat  is  sufficient  for  evening  dress.     In  the  morning  he  puts 
m  his  turban,  buckles  a  six-shooter  around  his  waist,  and 
le  is  dressed.    It  doesn't  take  Mahdi  long  to  make  his  toilet. 
I    Years  ago  he  decided  that  he  would  retire  to  a  lonely 
sland  in  the  Nile  and  put  himself  in  training  for  a  prophet, 
;o  he  crawled  into  a  cave  and  lived  there  on  whatever  he 
:ould  get  hold  of.     While  others  were  down  at  Khartoum 
'having  a  good  time  at  the  skating-rink,  Mahdi  remained  in 
pis  gloomy  cave,  setting  up  the  pins  to  go  into  the  prophet 
lousiness  and  murder  the  king's  English. 
i    Soon  people  began  to  hear  of  El  Mahdi,  and  as  he  put  a 
;ard  in  all  the  morning  papers  of  the  Soudan,  he  at  once 
(had  all  the  prophesying  he  could  do,  and  had  to  hire  an 
limanuensis,  or  assistant  prophet,  to  help  him  out.     During 
:he  holidays,  when  trade  was  brisk,  the  Mahdi  had  to  sit 
ip  and  prophesy  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
,    His  real  name  is  Mohammed  Achmed,  and  he  was  the 
[ion  of  a  petty  sheik,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten.    This 
(nan  was  an  inferior  person  and  a  very  ordinary  sheik,  I 
im  told — just  such  a  sheik  as  you  could  go  in  and  find  on 
•  :he  ten-cent  counters  of  the  Soudan  anywhere. 

Mohammed  Achmed  for  a  long  time  showed  one  of  the 
prevailing  characteristics  of  a  tramp,  and  so  they  began  to 
educate  him  as  a  fakir.     A  fakir  is  a  man  who  has  permis- 
sion to  ramble  through  the  country,  chiseling  people  out 
|}f  money  and  groceries  in  the  name  of  religion.     He  is  a 
[sort  of  Oriental  gospel-bum,  whose  business  it  is  to  go 
iround  over  the  country,  weeping  over  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
Iple  who  are  too  busy  to  be  hypocrites.     These  fakirs  are 
lllways  devout,  hungry,  and  sad.    They  yearn  for  a  bright 
limmortality,  but  they  are  in  no  great  rush  about  acquiring 
lit.      They  are  perfectly  willing  to  wait  till  the  Egyptian 
■pullets  run  out.      I  am  glad  that  we  have   no  fakirs   in 
I  America. 

By  and  by  Mohammed  Achmed  got  a  call  to  rise  up 
[William  Riley  and  gather  the  clans  of  the  Soudan  to- 
gether. He  went  to  them  and  he  told  them  in  confidence 
|:hat  he  was  the  only  genuine,  all-wool  prophet  on  the  Nile, 
lind  if  they  wanted  some  fun  to  get  their  double-barrel  shot- 
I'uns  and  join  the  gang.  They  did  so.  None  of  them  ever 
"aid  anything  at  home  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  so  they  could 
(50  away  on  the  war-path  all  summer,  and  their  business 
wouldn't  suffer  at  all. 

They  then  proceeded  to  murder  the  king's  English,  who 
lhad  come  there  to  conquer  and  acquire  their  sand-pile. 

The  Arabian  style  of  warfare  is  peculiar.  It  consists 
largely  in  drinking  alkali  water  on  their  part  and  in  requir- 
ing their  enemies  to  do  the  same  for  ninety  days.  So  it 
becomes  simply  a  question  of  who  has  the  firmest  and  most 
durable  Bessemer  steel  stomach. 

;  No  one  but  a  Bedouin  would  have  thought  of  such  a 
style  of  warfare.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  question  of  cour- 
age or  everlasting  justice,  it  is  a  question  of  who  can  drink 
concentrated  lye  all  summer  and  take  his  alimentary  canal 
home  with  him  in  the  fall 

In  battle,  the  Arab  charge  is  peculiar  in.the  extreme. 
The  Arab  does  not  stand  up  in  line  of  battle  for  an  hour 
while  the  commanding  officer  gallops  up  and  down  the 
line  on  a  heavy  horse,  and  the  enemy  pours  a  galling 
fire  into  his  ranks.  He  sails  up  toward  the  enemy,  waves 
his  Oriental  night-shirt  in  the  Egyptian  air,  shoots  some 
one,  and  goes  away.  When  the  battle-ground  is  examined 
on  the  following  day,  it  is  discovered  that  eight  hundred 
brave  and  handsome  English  soldiers  are  killed  and  one 
old  moth-eaten  Arab  has  stepped  on  his  Gothic  shirt-tail 
and  sprained  his  ankle. 

El  Mahdi  is  not  a  bad-looking  man  at  all,  and  the  report 
that  he  has  lost  his  teeth,  so  that  when  he  gives  his  orders 
he  has  to  gum  Arabic,  is  not  true. — New  York  Mercury. 

A  Night  of  Horror. 

Much  loss  and  annoyance  might  be  avoided  in  this  world 
by  reasonable  care  in  securing  our  property  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  safe,  and,  while  such  precau- 
tions do  not  cost  much,  the  neglect  may  be  productive  to 
us  of  serious  loss.  How  often  we  are  led  to  regret  the 
oversight  of  some  trifling  duty  in  this  direction,  the  per- 
formance of  which  would  have  saved  us  many  and  bitter 
regrets. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  student  in  the  law  office 
of  Bingham  &  Jenkins,  there  were  two  of  us,  young  law 
cubs,  who  not  only  labored  in  the  office  days,  but  camped 
in  a  back  room  adjoining  during  the  night.  This  room 
was  one  of  the  suite  to  which  the  offices  belonged.  So  we 
had  to  do  up  our  bed-lounge  daytimes,  and  put  our  blan- 
kets, etc.,  in  some  place  where  they  would  be  out  of  the 
way.  Folding-beds  that  look  like  an  upright  piano  were 
not  very  common  then,  so  we  had  to  do  the  best  we  could. 
I  favored  putting  the  blankets  in  one  end  of  the  fire-proof 
vault,  days,  so  that  they  would  be  out  of  sight,  but  more 
especially  because  they  would  be  perfectly  safe  there  in 
case  of  fire.  If  the  city  should  burn  down  and  every- 
body be  left  homeless  and  bedless,  I  maintained  that  we 
could  go  to  our  fire-proof  vault  when  it  got  cool,  and  take 
our  bed  out  in  good  order,  while  others  looked  on  and 
envied  our  forethought. 

Bob,  my  room-mate,  agreed  to  this,  and,  as  he  always 
made  up  the  bed,  I  didn't  try  to  learn  the  combination  of 
the  lock  on  the  vault  door.  My  duties  consisted  in  keep- 
ing up  the  fire  and  sweeping  the  room  on  legal  holidays,  if 
it  needed  it.  Sometimes  holidays  came  so  close  together 
that  we  would  let  them  go  by  without  celebrating  in  the 
above  manner, 


Every  evening  Bob  would  go  to  the  vault  about  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock,  reverse  the  nickel  knob  on  the  lock  three 
or  four  times  to  the  right,  stopping  on  a  certain  number, 
then  back  three  or  four  times  to  the  left,  and  so  on  till  the 
handle  turned,  its  bolts  shot  back,  and  the  door  would 
swing  open.  Then  he  would  get  the  bedding  and  make  up 
our  lowly  couch.  After  that  we  would  frolic  around  in  the 
lamp-light,  shedding  our  clothes  as  we  chased  each  other 
through  the  other  rooms,  and  when  we  got  tired  we  would 
sing  some  simple  little  song  that  would  reduce  the  price  of 
rent  for  half  a  mile  in  every  direction;  then  we  would 
go  to  sleep. 

One  day  Bob  had  to  go  away  for  a  week  between  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's,  so  I  got  him  to  tell  me  the  combina- 
tion of  the  vault.  At  the  usual  hour  that  night  I  got  sleepy 
and  lonesome,  and  as  the  fires  had  all  gone  out,  I  thought 
I  would  make  up  the  bed  and  retire.  It  was  about  the 
coldest  night  of  an  extremely  cold  winter  in  a  very  cold 
State.  I  took  the  lamp,  and  began  on  the  combination.  I 
got  to  sixty-six  on  the  second  turn  and  carelessly  allowed 
the  knob  to  move  a  little  too  far.  Then  I  went  back  to 
the  place  of  beginning,  and  reversed  the  thing  back  and 
forth  till  I  got  to  where  the  lock  is  supposed  to  click  and 
the  door  to  swing  open,  but  it  did  not  do  so.  A  wild  feel- 
ing of  doubt  and  uncertainty  came  over  me,  and  my  fin- 
gers got  stiff  with  the  great  wealth  of  cold  that  now  per- 
vaded the  apartments.  I  went  through  it  again,  slowly 
and  carefully,  warming  my  hands  every  now  and  then  in 
my  capacious  mouth.  I  did  this  till  the  clock  in  the  stee- 
ple struck  twelve.  Then  I  put  on  my  overcoat,  kicked 
the  vault  door  with  all  my  remaining  strength,  and  went  to 
the  Central  Hotel.  The  clerk  woke  up,  and  told  me  that 
as  it  was  Christmas  time  the  house  was  plumb  full,  and  I 
could  not  be  accommodated.  I  went  to  the  Waltman 
House,  and  they  told  me  the  "  Yule-tide  yarn  "  there,  and 
ejected  me  from  the  place.    It  was  then  one  o'clock  a.  m. 

I  went  back  to  the  office,  lit  the  gas,  and  began  again  on 
the  combination.  I  knew  there  were  only  three  or  four 
million  permutations  and  combinations  of  numbers,  and 
so  I  thought  I  would  run  through  them  all.  It  wouldn't 
take  long,  and  one  of  them  of  course  would  be  the  right 
one.  Winding  up  the  dial  on  a  fire-proof  sarcophagus  all 
night,  with  the  thermometer  forty-five  degrees  below,  is 
exciting,  but  the  excitement  does  not  repay  one  for  the 
nervous  exhaustion  and  resultant  fatigue.  Well,  I  screwed 
that  North  American  do-funny  around  to  right  and  left  as 
long  as  I  can  remember,  and  when  the  senior  partner  came 
down  at  nine  o'clock,  he  said  I  sat  there  with  a  small  lamp 
in  my  hand,  mechanically  turning  the  knob  back  and  forth, 
and  yearning  for  my  bed-clothes. 

When  we  opened  the  vault  we  found  the  bedding  in  there 
all  right  and  perfectly  safe.  I  never  saw  anything  so  safe 
as  that  bedding  was.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  almost 
too  safe.  When  a  thing  is  so  secure  that  you  can't  get  it 
yourself,  you  naturally  think  that  the  matter  of  security 
can  be  overdone. 

The  foregoing  incident,  as  I  give  it,  is  absolutely  and 
entirely  true,  with  one  exception.  Bob  was  the  hero  of 
the  whole  thing  instead  of  myself.  I  told  him  I  was  going 
to  give  it  to  the  public,  and  he  consented,  on  condition 
that  I  would  make  myself  the  victim,  and  he  was  so  sensi- 
tive about  it  that  I  put  it  that  way.  People  can  laugh  at 
me  all  they  please.    I  am  used  to  it,  and  I  don't  care. — Ex. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

The  talk  of  the  society  man  is  not  brilliant  (says  Har- 
per's Bazar),  but  may  it  not  be  that  his  sombre  and  servile 
garb  exercises  a  depressing  influence  upon  him,  reducing 
him,  with  his  fellows,  to  a  uniform  vapidity  of  expression? 
What  if  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  could  walk  in  to  the  next  re- 
ception, dressed,  like  his  portrait,  in  under-vest  of  satin, 
and  doublet  of  velvet  embroidered  with  pearls,  with  frill 
ruff,  pointed  beard,  hair  curled  off  the  forehead,  and 
broad-brimmed  hat,  caught  up  with  pearl  and  plume,  to 
frame  his  handsome  face !  Fancy  Sir  Francis  Bacon  there, 
in  scarlet  doublet  and  black  velvet  cloak,  blue-lined,  with 
weight  of  lace  and  embroidery.  That  glass  of  fashion  and 
mold  of  form,  the  superb  George  Villiers,  had  a  very  pretty 
notion  of  the  becoming,  in  clothes  at  least.  His  dress-suit 
of  doublet  and  hose,  slashed  with  satin  and  heavy  with 
braidings  of  gold,  his  velvet  girdle  stiff  with  jewels,  his 
hat  turned  back  with  nodding  plumes,  his  scarlet  boots 
trimmed  with  point-lace,  look  better  in  a  portrait  than  the 
"  swallow-tail "  of  our  own  day.  And  how  agreeable 
would  it  not  be  to  see  that  "  best,  good  man,"  as  Roches- 
ter called  him,  Lord  Dorset,  "  in  a  suit  of  clothes  of  phil- 
lamot  brocade,  laced  with  silver  and  gold-lace,  nine  laces, 
each  as  broad  as  one's  hand,  the  suit  trimmed  with  scarlet 
ribbons;  stockings  of  white  silk  over  long  scarlet  ones; 
shoes,  black,  tied  with  scarlet  bows;  linen  edged  with 
Bruges  lace;  gloves  adorned  with  scarlet  ribbons;  hat 
turned  up  with  a  jewel  worth  twelve  hundred  pounds  " ! 
Delightful  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  too,  might  count  on  pro- 
ducing a  genuine  sensation  in  modem  society  by  his  "  fine 
camlet  cloak  with  gold  buttons,  and  silk  suit  that  cost 
much  money,  the  first  that  ever  I  wore  in  my  life."  If 
women  in  society  are  not  often  interesting,  at  least  they 
look  as  pretty  as  they  can,  which  atones  tor  many  short- 
comings. But  most  men  satisfy  neither  the  eye  nor  the 
judgment.  Unless  they  can  make  us  forget  their  clothes 
in  the  charm  of  their  talk,  it  is  their  obvious  duty  to  im- 
prove their  clothes. 

A  room  at  Harvard  is  decorated  with  the  handkerchiefs 
snatched  by  the  Harvard  boys  in  the  Blaine  torchlight  pro- 
cession from  the  hands  of  the  girls  on  the  sidewalk. 


Catherine  de  Medicis  is  credited  with  introducing  the 
corset  into  France;  but  tight  lacing  existed  long  before  her 
appearance  at  Fontainebleau.  As  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century  we  read  of  "  a  pair  of  bodies,"  the  evident  origin 
of  the  word  "  bodice."  But  it  was  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century  that  it  assumed  the  more  ugly 
forms.  No  doubt  it  was  at  this  period  that  it  became,  as 
Bulwer  has  it,  a  whalebone  prison;  its  busks  of  ivory  and 
wood  turning  it  into  a  sort  of  cuirass.  It  is  instructive  to 
study  the  faces  of  the  unhappy  women  who  formed  "  the 


flying  squadron  "  of  Catherine  de  Medicis.  The  history 
of  the  times  still  more  unfolds  itself  if  we  study  their  cos- 
tume. Catherine  de  Medicis,  shut  in  her  "  whalebone 
prison,"  the  folds  of  her  skirts  hanging  stiffly  and  diagrami- 
cally,  her  sleeves  like  two  long  black  wings,  her  little  black 
cap,  stiff  stuff  collar  and  white  ruff,  appears  like  some  great 
beetle.  In  the  costume  of  Mary  Stuart,  as  given  in  Lacroix, 
we  have  the  same  hard  beetle-like  form;  more  beautiful, 
indeed,  as  the  finest  specimen  of  the  scarabjeus  tribe  is  to 
the  ateuchus.  The  slashes  in  her  black  dress  show  the 
white  robe  underneath;  her  waist,  her  arms,  and  her  throat 
are  bound  around  with  bands  of  precious  stones;  while 
from  her  waist,  which,  by  the  way,  is  by  no  means  a  slen- 
der one,  is  suspended  a  golden  tassel  garnished  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones. 

At  a  ball  which  the  Marquis  Palavicini  gave  in  Vienna 
lately,  during  one  of  the  dances  Countess  Marie  Schon- 
born's  bouquet  dropped  on  the  ground.  Prince  Ftirsten- 
berg,  to  prevent  it  being  trodden  upon,  kicked  it  with  his 
foot  out  of  the  dancers'  reach.  Count  Zichy,  who  was 
dancing  with  the  countess  at  the  time,  became  enraged  at 
this,  and  a  duel  with  sabres  followed.  Count  Zichy  was 
only  slightly  injured. 

The  rather  ingenious  theory  has  been  advanced  that 
Anglomania  in  New  York  is  the  result  of  the  copyright 
laws.  As  it  costs  American  publishers  nothing  to  issue 
foreign  novels  as  fast  as  they  come  out,  the  result  of  there 
being  no  international  copyright  laws,  the  country  has 
been  flooded  with  English  novels  for  years.  There  have 
been  no  American  authors  of  consequence,  so  publishers 
preferred  to  bring  out  books  for  which  they  had  to  pay  the 
authors  nothing  rather  than  bind  themselves  to  pay  a  fixed 
royalty.  Therefore,  nearly  every  book  which  the  rising 
generation  has  read  during  the  past  twenty  years,  has  nar- 
rated the  love  experiences  of  Lord  Cecil  Montmorenci 
d'Montressor  and  Lady  Gwendoline  Gladysse  du  Noth- 
ing in  the  castles  and  mansions  of  England.  Overlooking 
the  fact  that  English  novelists  never,  by  any  chance,  give 
their  heroes  and  heroines  English  names,  it  is  a  fact  that 
nowhere  can  one  find  such  slavish  admiration,  adulation, 
sycophancy,  and  toadying  love  for  the  British  aristocracy  as 
in  the  average  English  novel.  The  dearest  wish  of  half 
the  youths  of  America  to-day  is  to  look  and  act  like  the 
Lords  Cecils  they  have  so  frequently  read  about. 


The  dress  worn  at  President  Cleveland's  inaugural  ball 
by  Mrs.  McNeil  Potter,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  historical 
as  well  as  elegant.  It  was  worn  by  this  lady  at  President 
Polk's  inaugural  ball.  A  brocade  with  clusters  of  flowers 
over  it,  partly  covered  with  black  lace.  This  lace  was 
confined  with  a  brilliant  of  Paul  Revere's  and  a  pin  with 
ivory  likeness  of  her  uncle,  President  Pierce.  She  carried 
a  very  rare  old  fan,  and  family  jewels  finished  the  dress. 


Londoners  are  rejoicing  in  a  hansom  fitted  inside  with  a 
reading-lamp  of  the  latest  invention.  Says  the  editor  of 
the  Figaro  :  "  As  I  sat  in  my  illuminated  hansom  the  other 
night  and  looked  around,  I  could  think  of  nothing  more  to 
desire  or  expect  in  a  public  vehicle.  My  cab  was  softly 
cushioned  and  commodiously  built.  It  had  a  pair  of  bev- 
eled mirrors,  a  cigar  ash  receptacle,  and  a  supply  of  wax 
matches.  Hat  and  clothes  brush  hung  ready  for  use  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  was  the  tasseled  cord  of  a  check- 
string.  Above  my  head  was  a  device,  to  which  my  hat 
could  be  attached  if  I  cared  to  remove  it  en  route;  on  my 
knees  was  a  warm  rug  provided  by  a  thoughtful  proprietor, 
while  conveniently  placed  for  my  reading,  shone  the  rays 
of  the  long-desired  lamp." 

It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  the  diamond  is  the 
most  valuable  of  the  precious  stones.  The  relative  value 
of  the  finer  gems  places  the  ruby  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
the  diamond  second,  and  following  this  the  sapphire.  It 
is  a  very  common  occurrence  to  find  a  perfect  diamond, 
but  a  perfect  ruby  is  rare,  and  generally  held  at  any  price 
the  owner  sees  fit  to  ask.  Rubies  are  now  considered  the 
most  fashionable  of  all  gems,  and  at  evening  parties  those 
who  can  afford  it  wear  a  small  diamond  and  ruby  set  to- 
gether. The  effect  of  the  two  brilliants  blending  is  beau- 
tiful. 

• — 

Women  are  capable  of  a  daring  piece  of  malice  now 
and  then  (says  the  Boston  Beacon),  but  the  very  worst  on 
record  is  that  of  a  brunette  who  "  killed"  a  blonde  rival 
by  wearing  a  flaming  red  tulle  ball-gown  and  persisting  in 
shadowing  her  during  the  whole  evening.  Of  course  the 
vivid  color  of  the  one  completely  washed  out  the  other's 
delicate  tints,  and  reduced  her  pink  prettiness  to  such  a 
condition  of  insipidity  as  to  justify  the  comment,  "  How 
she  has  gone  off! "  This  is  the  revenge  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  middle  ages  it  would  have  been  a  cup  of 
cold  poison,  or  a  bit  of  cold  steel. 

Lady  Ermyntrude  Russell,  now  the  bride  of  Sir  Edward 
Malet,  believes  in  wearing  low  heels  on  her  boots  and 
shoes.  In  the  elaborate  provision  of  one  hundred  pairs 
made  for  this  portion  of  her  trousseau,  the  Louis  XV.  heel 
is  generally  specified,  though  there  are  also  Charles  I. 
shoes,  with,  of  course,  the  heel  of  that  epoch.  There  are 
shoes  for  every  toilet,  and  the  wedding  boots  of  white 
satin,  fastened  with  pearl  buttons,  were  embroidered  in  sil- 
ver to  match  the  dress.  The  size  of  this  distracting  foot- 
gear is  a  profound  secret. 

Mr.  Labouchere  delivers  himself  as  follows  in  regard  to 
the  fashion  of  glove-wearing:  "  For  my  part,  I  detest 
gloves,  except  when  there  is  dancing,  or  in  the  open  air  as 
a  protection  from  the  sun  or  dust.  The  constantly  gloved 
hand  becomes  stupid-looking  and  loses  address.  Gloves 
in  conjunction  with  court-dresses  were  the  device  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  to  conceal  the  traces  of  the  wash-tub 
on  the  hands  and  arms  of  marshals'  wives  who  had  risen 
from  the  common  people,  and  to  hide  the  manual  beauty 
of  her  sisters-in-law.  Before  her  time  they  were  only 
worn  in  the  traveling  coach." 
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THE    FAUBOURG    ST.    GERMAIN. 


"Parisina"  Discusses  the   Parisian  Upper  Tea. 

The  first  movement  of  society  on  receiving  the  news  of 
the  defeat  of  the  French  in  Tonquin  was  to  put  on  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.  Parisians  are  wont  to  run  to  extremes — 
every  one  knows  that — and  those  who  act  on  impulse  in 
this  way  are  likely  to  make  egregious  errors  and  to  commit 
injustices  by  the  wholesale.  There  are  times  when  it  is  far 
more  easy  to  give  way  to  feelings  of  melancholy  than  to 
assume  a  mask  of  cheerfulness;  and  mourning  weeds  are 
often  a  relief  when  our  hearts  are  full  of  anxiety,  when  we 
are  still  smarting  from  a  side  blow  of  evil  fortune. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  declare  that  we  ought  to  put  an 
end  to  all  festivities  for  this  season,  and  that  good  taste  re- 
quires us  to  pull  a  long  face  and  assume  a  grave  demean- 
or; but  misfortunes  which  attack  a  nation  may  not  be 
compared  to  those  which  fall  on  private  persons.  So  many 
interests_  have  to  be  considered,  and  the  minority  must 
necessarily  be  sacrificed  for  the  majority.  The  minority — 
and  a  very  small  one  it  is  so  far — is  beating  a  retreat  before 
the  victorious  Chinese  arms,  whereas  the  majority  consists 
of  thousands  and  thousands  whose  very  existence  depends 
on  the  pleasures  of  the  rich. 

Paris  is  a  pleasure  city.  Circumstances  have  made  it  so, 
and  can  not  be  altered.  It  supplies  amusements,  luxuries, 
dissipations,  finery,  and  art  for  the  upper  ten  thousand  of 
the  two  hemispheres,  and  sometimes  it  will  happen  that 
the  supply  exceeds  the  demand.  It  has  of  late,  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  necessity  of  supplying  some  sort 
of  remedy  become  manifest  to  the  meanest  intelligence. 
Even  the  opponents  of  the  republic  began  to  understand 
that  the  time  for  moping  was  past,  and  that  patriotism 
must  carry  the  day  at  last  against  party  politics. 

Slowly,  and  with  due  decorum  of  demeanor,  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain  aroused  itself  from  its  long  lethargy. 
The  covers  were  taken  off  the  furniture  in  the  great  desert- 
ed reception  rooms,  the  lackeys  got  themselves  into  their 
gala  livery — which,  like  many  of  their  masters,  had  seen 
Better  days — and  the  hostesses  sent  out  cards  for  dinners, 
musical  soirees,  and  "white  balls."  The  entertainments 
given  by  the  noble  denizens  of  the  rambling  mansions  of 
the  rive  gauche  are  not  mirthful  affairs;  the  dinners  are 
good,  but  will  not  stand  comparison  with  those  of  the 
moneyed  aristocracy ;  the  music  is  performed  by  skilled  pro- 
fessionals, whom  any  one  who  cares  to  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege may  hear  at  the  opera  or  in  the  concert  room ;  and  the 
dances  are  utterly  devoid  of  go.  As  a  rule,  the  Faubourg 
doesn't  give  regular  balls.  Where  there  are  girls  to  bring 
out  and  provide  with  husbands,  mamma  or  grandmamma 
— they  are  particular  in  the  Rues  St.  Dominique  and  De 
Varennes — permits  the  mild  dissipation  of  a  bal  blanc. 
And  to  this  only  unmarried  girls,  with  their  chaperones, 
and  men  of  a  marriageable  age,  are  invited.  There  are 
seats  for  the  ladies — arm-chairs  and  sofas  for  the  dowagers, 
and  seats  without  arms  for  their  daughters,  who  sit  in  front 
of  and  immediately  under  the  eye  of  their  m-temal  parent 
— whereas  the  men  group  themselves  about  the  doorways, 
the  points  of  their  thumbs  in  the  pockets  of  their  unmen- 
tionables, and  one  flat-shoed  foot  crossed  over  the  other. 

When  the  music  strikes  up  tweedle-dee,  tum-tum,  the 
black  figures  are  galvanized  into  movement;  they  slide 
across  the  room,  halt  in  front  of  their  respective  partners, 
curve  their  necks  and  drop  their  heads  as  low  as  possible 
on  their  shirt  collars.  The  lady  rises,  the  gentleman  de- 
posits his  opera-hat  on  her  chair,  and  she  takes  his  prof- 
fered arm.  They  whirl  once,  twice  around  the  room. 
Then  they  pause;  she  unfurls  her  fan;  he  suggests  that  it 
is  warm;  she  acquiesces;  he  expresses  a  hope  that  he  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with  her  at  the  duchess's, 
next  night  or  the  night  after.  Then  they  go  on  again ;  a 
few  more  rapid  questions  are  put  and  replied  to  with 
maiden  reticence.  So  the  waltz  comes  to  an  end,  and, 
immediately  the  last  chord  is  struck,  the  fair  danseuse  is  led 
back  to  her  place.  Once  more  the  head  goes  down  over 
the  shirt-collar,  the  lady  courtesies  and  smiles,  and  per- 
haps in  the  course  of  the  week  the  young  lady's  parents 
ask  her  if  she  finds  M.  So-and-So  to  her  taste,  and  she 
blushingly  consents  to  become  his  partner  for  life. 

Flirtation?  Oh,  never  in  the  rigid  faubourg.  The 
young  bucks  who  need  something  more  racy  than  this 
bread-and-butter  diet  go  elsewhere,  with  what  remains  of 
the  Bonapartist  society,  or  among  the  parvenues,  or  into 
cosmopolitan  circles. 

"  Monseigneur "  and  "  Madame,"  as  the  Comte  and 
Comtesse  de  Paris  are  called  in  the  legitimist  world,  now 
and  then  deign  to  honor  the  houses  of  their  worthy  subjects 
— such  as  the  Due  and  the  Duchesse  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
and  the  Duchesse  de  Galliera.  The  latter  is  many  times 
a  millionaire.  She  is  also  undoubtedly  a  lady  of  high 
birth  and  breeding.  There  was  a  time  when  scandal  was 
pretty  free  with  her  name,  and  she  is  afflicted  with  a  son 
of  peculiar  views,  who  will  neither  bear  his  father's  name 
nor  touch  his  father's  money;  but  she  has  lived  down  the 
one  and  learned  to  put  up  with  the  other.  She  is  the 
chosen  friend — and  I  might  almost  say  benefactress — of 
the  d'Orleans.  Report  whispers  that  she  has  made  a  will 
in  favor  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  and  in  the  meantime  she 
places  at  the  disposal  of  the  comte  and  comtesse  the 
ground-floor  and  garden  of  her  town  mansion,  and  when 
they  chose  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Italy,  there  is  the  Gal- 
liera palace  roof  for  them  to  lay  their  princely  heads  under. 
The  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Chartres  are  equally  at  home 
at  the  duchess's.  She  treats  them  to  almost  regal  honors. 
"  Madame  "  has  a  seat  that  is  half-way  toward  a  throne. 
Every  guest  is  "  presented."  If  it  is  a  dinner  party,  the 
major-domo,  when  he  throws  open  the  dining-room  doors, 
cries,  "  Son  altesse  est  servie  — the  hostess  and  guests 
do  not  count.  The  Comtesse  de  Paris  or  the  Duchesse  de 
Chartres  walk  first,  the  ladies  follow,  and  the  gentlemen 
bring  up  the  rear.  "  Leurs  altesses  "  sit  opposite  to  each 
other  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  the  Duchesse  de  Galliera 
on  the  right  of  "  Monseigneur."  Her  chef  is  a  master  of 
his  craft.  The  dinner  is  perfect,  and  served  entirely  on 
silver.  Nor  does  the  duchesse  forget  to  supply  her  noble 
guests  with  food  for  the  mind.  She  always  bids  to  her  re- 
past one  or  two  eminent  Academicians,  and  the  conversa- 


tion is  both  solemn  and  imposing.  Devotees  of  the  creed, 
however,  find  it  irksome  to  be  debarred  from  smoke  when 
they  have  partaken  of  the  good  things  provided  for  them; 
but  the  duchesse  has  a  horror  of  tobacco,  and  only  makes 
an  exception  for  the  Due  de  Chartres,  who  has  a  soldier's 
taste  for  a  good  cigar.  ■  What,  according  to  her,  is  vul- 
garity in  ordinary  mortals,  becomes  charmingly  debonnaire 
in  a  prince. 

M.  Grevy,  under  the  circumstances,  might  have  strained 
a  point,  and  given  four  balls  instead  of  two.  The  usual 
number  had  to  suffice  this  year,  as  they  did  last,  economy 
being  the  order  of  the  day  at  the  Elysee.  Yet  the  money 
expended  does  not  come  out  of  the  President's  private 
purse;  the  means  for  dispensing  hospitalities  is  provided 
by  the  nation  with  a  generous  hand,  and  the  public  has  a 
ri;;ht  to  expect  a  proper  equivalent  in  dinners  and  parties. 
Naturally  enough,  every  one  in  polite  society  considers 
they  ought  to  be  invited  to  the  palace  of  the  President  at 
least  once  in  the  year;  and  because  this  is  impossible 
many  are  the  malcontents,  while  the  rule  against  giving 
away  invitations  is  constantly  infringed.  M.  Ferry,  who 
has  rightly  or  wrongly  fallen  into  dire  disgrace,  has  been 
open-handed  enough  in  his  hospitalities  of  late.  When 
he  was  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  during  Marshal 
MacMahon's  presidency,  there  were  reasons  against  his 
receiving  much  or  going  into  the  official  world;  the 
Duchesse  de  Magenta — a  clever  woman,  but  a  bigoted 
Catholic — could  never  get  over  his  civil,  non-religious 
marriage,  and  rumor  attributes  to  her  the  use  of  the  op- 
probrious epithet  of  "  concubine  "  when  speaking  of  Mme. 
Ferry.  The  haughty  marechale  ought  to  have  been  more 
careful,  considering  that  certain  members  of  her  own  fam- 
ily were  not  free  from  reproach;  and  albeit  Elizabeth  de 
MacMahon  was  the  model  of  all  the  virtues,  conjugal  and 
social,  the  same  could  not  be  said  of  the  Comtesse  de 
Beaumont,  her  sister. 

Mme.  Ferry  is  a  perfect  lady,  and  receives  to  perfection. 
Her  ball,  given  a  short  time  since,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  season.  She  had  a  smile  for  every  one. 
When  the  guests  had  all  arrived,  and  she  was  free  to  leave 
her  post  in  the  first  salon,  she  flitted  about  from  one  to 
another,  and  during  supper  took  up  her  post  near  the  table, 
while  M.  Ferry — on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,  and  bottle 
in  hand — poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  now  for  this  one,  now 
for  that;  a  condescension  which  caused  the  total  un- 
doing of  a  proper  young  Englishman.  He,  not  personally 
acquainted  with  the  minister,  and  seeing  a  man,  shaven  as 
to  chin,  and  wearing  whiskers,  hovering  about  with  a 
champagne  bottle,  caught  hold  of  his  arm — taking  him  to 
be  a  waiter — crying,  "Come  along  here!"  M.  Ferry 
obeyed,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged  to  where  the 
young  cock's  supper  partner  was  seated.  She,  with  a 
woman's  tact,  immediately  saw  what  had  happened,  and 
was  like  to  sink  into  the  earth  with  confusion,  yet  managed 
to  get  out  the  words,  "  Merci,  Monsieur  le  Ministre!" 
A  despairing  glance  at  his  face  (on  which  a  smile  was 
stealing)  as  she  tendered  her  glass,  made  some  amends  for 
her  companion's  horrible  mistake.  But  this  happened 
when  Ferry  was  high  in  office  and  high  in  the  world's  es- 
teem, and  when  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  his  mutton-chop 
whiskers  and  likeness  to  a  garcon  de  cafe  might  be  taken  in 
good  part.  To-day  it  is  different;  he  has  been  pulled 
down  from  his  place,  trampled  upon,  jeered  at,  vilified — 
and  Mme.  Ferry,  tall,  elegant,  sweet-spoken  Mme.  Ferry, 
queens  it  no  longer  at  the  foreign  office. 

The  Rothschilds  deserve  well  of  the  Parisians.  They 
spend  their  money  royally.  There  is  not  a  more  hospita- 
ble house  in  the  city  than  that  of  the  Baron  Alphonse  in 
the  Rue  St.  Florentin.  The  Baronne  Alphonse  de  Roths- 
child— a  daughter  of  the  London  branch  of  the  family — is 
a  charming  woman  and  a  perfect  hostess,  and,  although  a 
grandmamma,  has  retained  a  fair  amount  of  good  looks. 
Baron  and  Baronne  Adolphe  de  Rothschild  give  dinners 
of  a  dozen  covers  once  a  week  throughout  the  season  in 
the  handsome  dining-room  on  the  first  floor,  which  is  op- 
posite the  picture-gallery.  Now  and  then  also  a  more 
splendid  entertainment  (to  which  a  large  number  of  guests 
are  invited)  in  the  grand  hall  down  stairs,  and  the  mansion 
in  the  Pare  Monceaux  is  often  still  ablaze  with  light  hours 
after  the  gardens  have  been  plunged  in  darkness.  Authors, 
pressmen,  artists,  and  musicians  are  often  bidden  to  these 
feasts.  The  Baroness  Nathaniel  is  also  a  good  friend  and 
patron  of  literature  and  art,  besides  being  an  artist  of  no 
mean  order  herself.  Her  cousin,  the  Baroness  Solomon, 
is  a  widow,  and  for  many  seasons  past  her  house  has  only 
been  open  to  a  few  private  friends;  but  this  year  she  sent 
out  invitations  for  a  grand  ball,  covered  in  part  of  her  gar- 
den, installed  an  orchestra  in  the  gallery  of  the  great  hall, 
and  opened  up  a  series  of  crimson  and  white  drawing- 
rooms  worthy  of  a  palace.  Mile.  Helena  de  Rothschild 
is  sole  daughter  of  her  house  and  home,  and  as  such  some- 
what despotic.  These  festivities  were  given  in  her  honor, 
and  are,  so  they  say,  to  be  repeated  in  a  week  or  so.  The 
heiress  is  not  after  the  usual  pattern  of  young  ladyism  here. 
She  has  a  suiie  of  apartments  of  her  own,  eight  horses  for 
her  separate  use,  is  passionately  fond  of  riding  and  driving, 
is  in  the  habit  of  running  down  to  Frascati's  every  now  and 
then  (under  the  chaperonage  of  a  governess),  and  when  in 
town  entertains  her  girl  friends  quite  independently  of  the 
baronne  in  her  private  dining-room,  or  in  the  salle  d'armes 
— a  room  hung  around  with  trophies  of  arms — which  she 
particularly  affects. 

There  are  other  hospitable  houses  besides  the  few  I  have 
mentioned.  That  of  the  Princesse  de  Sagan  is  usually 
among  the  gayest,  but  the  princess  has  been  in  mourning 
of  late.  The  Duchesse  de  Monchy  entertains  both  Bona- 
partist and  legitimist  society.  At  her  last  dinner  party 
Prince  Victor  was  treated  with  deference  due  to  an  heir- 
apparent.  Indeed  he  declines  to  put  in  an  appearance 
where  such  is  not  the  case,  and  in  his  own  bachelor  quar- 
ters the  strictest  etiquette  is  preserved;  middle-aged  men 
are  kept  standing  while  Victor  plays  at  Imperialism  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  while  outside  in  the  ante-room  is  a 
crowd  of  lackeys  wearing  the  imperial  liveries.  The  still 
pretty  Comtesse  de  Pourtales  entertains  well,  and  often. 
But  I  shall  tire  the  reader.  One  name  more  and  I  have 
done.  A  Monsieur  and  Madame  Gaillard,  hitherto  un- 
known to  fame,  have  suddenly  become  two  of  the  most 
important  personages  in  Paris.    And  the  reason  for  this 


sudden  popularity?  Simply  this:  They  give  a  grand  cos- 
tume ball  on  the  ioth,  and  Parisians  have  been  of  late  so 
eager  after  enjoyment  that  many  who  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  obtaining  invitations  would  give  their  eyes  to  go. 
The  trouble,  the  anxiety,  the  toadyism  that  this  affai-  has 
occasioned  would  fill  a  volume.  Upward  of  two  thousand 
guests  having  been  invited,  M.  Gaillard  has  closed  the 
list,  and  nothing  will  make  him  add  another  name — even 
the  ties  of  relationship  are  disregarded  and  his  nearest  and 
dearest  friends  are  refused  cards  for  friends.  If  the  scene 
promises  to  be  interesting  by  reason  of  the  number  and 
fceauty  of  the  costumes  (none  will  be  admitted  except  in 
fancy  dress),  a  considerable  amount  of  curiosity  is  also 
evinced  with  regard  to  M.  Gaillard's  mansion.  This  is 
unique  in  its  way.  It  was  built  only  two  or  three  >ears 
ago,  but  it  reproduces  the  best  form  of  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture, and  the  beauty  of  gabled  roof,  high  chimneys, 
wide,  mullioned  windows,  and  carvings  in  stone  have 
earned  for  it  the  name  of  the  "  Chateau  de  Blois."  Thus 
are  reputations  founded  on  a  fancy-dress  ball.  The  world 
is  in  possession  of  the  recipe,  and  whosoever  should  care 
to  try  the  same  has  only  to  build  him  a  Tudor  palace  and 
invite  society  to  hang  the  pot  in  the  chimney  corner. 

For  M.  Gaillard  to  stay  the  preparations  for  this  im- 
portant entertainment  because  a  handful  of  Frenchmen  re- 
treated before  an  army  of  pig-tailed  Chinamen  would  throw- 
two  thousand  masqueraders  into  despair.  And  even  this 
would  be  of  less  importance  than  the  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  the  great  press  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  is 
to  take  place  on  the  nth,  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  the 
poor  and  for  the  indirect  profit  of  retail  and  wholesale  com- 
merce. No;  it  is  written  that  Paris  must  dance,  sing, 
and  be  merry.  Ministers  change,  soldiers  are  shot  down, 
anarchists  howl,  journalists  dip  their  pens  in  gall,  and  party 
war  rages  wildly — what  does  it  signify?  We  may  dance  on 
a  volcano,  we  may  dance  with  red  ribbons  tied  around  our 
throats,  like  the  victims  of  the  Terror,  but  dance  we  must. 

Paris,  April  3,  18S5.  Parisina. 


TWO    TYPES. 


The  Peculiar  Man. 
The  Peculiar  Man  is  a  nuisance 
—  he  obtrudes  his  peculiarity 
on  all  occasions  with  the  same 
pride  with  which  a  Neapolitan 
beggar  displays  a  ghastly  de- 
formity. 

The  Peculiar  Man  glories  in 
his  peculiarity — he  calls  it  "in- 
dividuality," and  avers,  truthful- 
ly, that  nothing  should  make  a 
man  sacrifice  his  individuality; 
he  quotes  the  absurd  truism 
about  the  leopard  and  his  spots, 
and  so  justifies  and  emphasizes 
his  peculiarities. 


The  Peculiar  Man  usually  has 
principles;  quite  right,  always 
have  principles,  but  it  is  the 
province  of  peculiarity  to  cram 
its  principles  down  the  helpless 
throat  of  its  neighbor. 

The  Peculiar  Man  accounts 
for  all  his  unpleasant  traits  by 
the  one  remark,  "You  know  I'm 
a  peculiar  man  " — and  so  he  is — 
peculiarly  disagreeable. 


The  leopard's  spots  are  born 
with  him — the  blemishes  on  the 
Peculiar  Man  are  usually  the 
product  of  cultivation,  and  ex- 
aggerated to  form  an  excuse  for 
bad  temper,  obstinacy,  or  some 
equally  desirable  trait,  only  per- 
missible without  reproof  in  the 
Peculiar  Man.  What  right  has 
any  man  to  claim  a  monopoly 
of  traits,  either  good  or  bad? 
A  man  goes  about  growling, 
never  a  civil  word  for  any  one— 
but  then,  he  is  peculiar.  A  man 
eats  abominable  things,  and  at 
outrageous  hours — it  is  all  right, 
he  is  peculiar.  A  man  drinks 
everything,  or  nothing;  goesno- 
where  or  everywhere;  has  bad 
manners,  bad  habits,  bad  clothes 
—but  claims  peculiarity  and  Feels 
himself  safely  hedged  from  re- 
proof, and  exempt  from  the  duties 
owed  by  the  civilized,  common- 
place man  to  his  lellows. 


This  sketch  is  not  funny— it 
isn't  intended  to  be  funny— it 
has  a  moral,  it  has  a  lesson — 
learn  it.— Life. 


The  Conventional  Man, 

The  Conventional  Man  has  no 

peculiarities — if  he  ever  had,  he 

has  smoothed  them  down.     He 

is  flat,  and  proud  of  his  flatness. 


The  Conventional  Man  glories 
in  his  conventionality.  He  looks 
askance  at  anything  which  has 
not  been  approved  by  "  his  set." 
He  will  not  wear  a  new  pattern 
of  scar!  until  young  Crcesu^  Jones 
has  worn  one  like  it.  He  is  not 
insistant  in  anything  — even  !  *3 
Conventionality;  were  you  10 
tell  him  he  is  Conventional,  he 
would  first  giggle,  then  gurgle 
deprecaiingly. 

The  Conventional  Man  never^ 
has  any  principles — they  are  loo 
pronounced  for  him.  He  is  also 
irequently  destitute  of  principle. 


The  Conventional  Man  never 
attempts  to  account  for  any  of 
his  traits — the  mere  thought  ihat 
he  had  traits  would  fill  him  with 
alarm,  and  he  would  wipe  then 
from  his  brain-pan  as  a  snuffling 
school-boy,  pedagogue-stricken, 
wipes  caricatures  irom  his  slate. 

TheConventional  Man  is  gen- 
erally born  so— fruit  of  the  loins 
of  a  Conventional  father,  con- 
ceived in  a  Conventional  moth- 
er's womb.  If  not  so  born,  he 
despises  his  parent  s  when  he  has 
become  Conventional.  He  goes 
about  with  a  ceaseless  smile— 
his  jaws  are  ever  a-grin,  his  eyes 
ever  beaming  with  a  Conven- 
tional beam.  Despite  this  lieam, 
he  sees  the  mote  in  Peculiar 
People's  eyes.  He  eats  what  is 
set  before  him,  though  it  choke 
him;  he  drinks  what  is  given 
him,  though  it  make  him  ill. 
He  goes  everywhere,  where  it  is 
Conventional  to  go;  he  has  Con- 
ventional manners,  Convention- 
al habits.  Conventional  clothes. 
He  marries  a  Conventional 
maiden,  and  begets  Convention- 
al children;  he  dies;  he  is  buried 
Conveniionally ;  people  say  of 
him:  "Good-hearted  fellow,  but 
rather  stupid,  don  t  you  know?  " 
He  is  forgotten  instantaneously. 
The  Peculiar  Man  is  remembered 
if  only  to  be  haled. 

This  sketch  is  not  funny 
either.  It,  too,  has  a  moral,  and 
it  is  this:  if  you  would  be  loved 
in  life,  be  weak,  be  good-natured, 
be  Conventional. —  The  Argo- 
naut. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Webb,  better  known  as  "  John  Paul,"  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  is  a  very  funny  man — which  gees  with- 
out saying,  as  he  must  have  been  to  write  "  Liffiih  Lank" 
and  "St.  Twelmo."  But  he  is  even  funnier  in  propria  per- 
sona than  in  print,  for  he  has  an  impediment  in  his  speech 
which  vastly  adds  to  his  comical  utterances.  Mr.  Webb 
is  an  habitue  of  the  Lotus  Club,  and  his  mots  are  among 
the  cheerful  traditions  of  the  house.  Recently,  at  a  friend- 
ly game  of  whist,  he  played  the  nine  of  diamonds.  A  fel- 
low-player spoke  of  the  card  as  the  one  upon  which  the 
Duke  of  Sunderland  wrote  his  famous  order  for  the  massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew,  whereupon  Webb  said:  "Oh,  that 
was  prob-probably  be-cause  he  nad  n-n-no  heart." 


to  i 
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THE    ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


Ellen  Terry  is  said  to  have  been  very  young  when  she  first  ap- 
peared on  the  stage.  Noticing  Ellen  carefully,  one  can  discover 
traces  of  the  Greek  style  of  acting. — Boston  Post. 

A  gushing  poetess  begins:  "  All  that  I  want  is  a  single  heart." 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  she  held  the  ten,  jack,  queen, 
and  king  of  that  suit,  and  was  drawing  for  the  ace. — Fuck. 

If  precedent  counts  for  anything,  Lucius  Quintus  Curtius  Lamar 
should  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
an  ancestor  of  his  once  filled  an  important  place  in  the  interior  at 
Rome,  Italy. — Life. 

Wife—"  Now  that  I  am  going  away  for  a  visit,  I  suppose  you 
will  slay  out  late  every  evening?  "  Husband—"  On  the  contrary, 
my  dear,  I  shall  be  more  likely  to  stay  at  home  every  evening." — 
New  York  Times. 

Wife— "Old  Mrs.  Bently  told  me  confidentially  this  evening 
that  she  expects  shortly  to  become  a  grandmother."  Husband 
(absent-minded)— "  Is  it  possible?  That  old  woman  I  "— New  Or- 
leans Times- Democrat. 

Dr.  Johnson's  famous  motto  for  the  tobacco  merchant,  Quid 
Rides,  has  been  equaled,  if  not  excelled,  by  that  of  a  Western  tim- 
ber merchant,  who  emblazoned  his  coat-of-arms  with  the  word  Vidi 
— I  saw. —  Chicago  Tribune. 

Great  Britain  (boisterously)— "  Who  hit  my  little  brother, 
Afgy?  "  Russia  (threateningly) — "I  did."  Great  Britain  (sizing 
up  Russia,  and  in  a  much  calmer  tone) — "Well,  you  hit  him  a  ter- 
rible lick." — Peoria  Transcript. 

Miss  Constance — "I'm  so  glad  you  think  I've  improved  in  my 
playing  of  that  nocturne  of  yours,  Herr  Bemolski!  I  hope  to  be 
perfect  in  it  next  time  we  meet!"  Herr  B.  (gallantly) — "Ach! 
Miss  Gonschdance!    1  hopeve  shall  meet  before  zat /" — Punch. 

An  Irishman,  lately  landed,  was  taken  to  see  'he  cathedral.  As 
he  entered  the  magnificent  building,  bewildered  by  its  beauty,  he 
turned  to  his  companion  and  said:  "  Phwy,  Moike,  it  bates  the 
divil."  "That's  the  intintion,  Pat."— New  York  Commercial- 
Advertiser. 

A  grocer  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  lately  sent  President  Cleveland 
a  monster  cabbage-head,  weighing  twenty-one  pounds;  and  the 
President  is  in  a  quandary  as  to  whether  it  was  a  genuine  tribute  of 
admiration  or  intended  to  .cast  asparagus  on  his  massive  head. — 
Peck's  Sun. 

"  There  was  an  unfortunate  thing  connected  with  my  marriage," 
said  Mullethead.    "  You  see,  we  eloped,  and  the  rope  was  thin  and 

had  to  reach  from  a  three-story  window" "And  it  broke?" 

questioned  a  breathless  listener.     "  No,  the  blamed  thing  held." — 
Binghamtvn  Republican. 

Things  one  would  rather  have  left  unsaid:  She — "Thanks  so 
much  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  of  seeing  your  Academy  pict- 
ure, Mr.  McDuffer,  and  good-bye. "  He — "  Delighted  to  have  seen 
you.  I  suppose  you  are  now  going  to  see  Smythe's  picture,  over 
the  way?  She— "  Oh,  no.  I  shall  see  that  at  the  Academy,  you 
know." — Punch. 

A  rural  photographer  had  a  young  lady  sit  for  her  picture,  who, 
at  a  subsequent  visit  to  examine  the  proof,  was  not  pleased  at  the 
result,  and  remarked  that  she  "did  not  like  it  at  all,"  and  that  she 
thought  it  was  "  perfectly  horrid."  The  artist,  looking  attentively 
at  the  young  lady,  remarked:  "  I  know  it  is  frightful  looking,  but 
I  had  to  take  what  sot  before  me." — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Charleston  News  says  that  so  soon  as  ex-Governor  Moses, 
who  is  serving  a  term  in  prison  for  stealing  money  from  Colonel 
T.  W.  Higginson,  gets  out  of  confinement  he  will  take  the  lecture 
platform.  This  is  very  bad,  indeed,  but  if  he  does  not  take  the 
footlights,  scenery,  and  orchestra  chairs,  perhaps  the  platform 
charge  will  not  be  pressed. — Chicago  Tribune. 

"How  old  are  you,  sissy?  "  asked  a  gentleman,  meeting  a  little 
girl  on  the  road.  "13  thir,"  she  lisped.  "Are  you  sure?"  he 
quizzed.  "I3lytnir."  "Howdoyou  know?"  "  Becauthe,  thir, 
most  girls  are  when  they  are  firsth  in  13th."  "  Are  you  certain  of 
that?"  "Quite  13,  thir."  "  Why  do  you  think  so?"  "  Becauthe 
I'm  13  I'm  13  thir,  and  I  I3ly  ought  to  know  what  I'm  13  of,  and 
if  you  don't  believe  it,  you  don't  have  to,  bethidth,  you  look  like  a 
man  that  wathn't  130!  a  I3ty.    Good-bye." — Merchant  Traveler. 

"Miss  Etymology,  will  you  please  inform  me  why  the  Russian 
language  contains  such  a  superfluity  of  consonants?"  asked  a 
Harlem  school-girl  of  her  teacher.  "That  is  an  enigma,"  replied 
the  teacher;  "can  anybody  in  the  class  enlighten  me?  A 
bright-eyed  boy,  whos?  father  is  a  contributor  to  London  Punch, 
answered:  "I  think  I  know."  "Well,  my  boy,  what  is  it?" 
"  Because  the  Russians  think  that  vowel  play  is  only  fair  in  war." 
The  teacher  presented  him  with  an  Afghan  tidy  as  a  token  that 
she  was  worsted. — New  York  Journal. 

A  Galveston  female  school-teacher  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  male  teacher  in  the  same  school.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  stroll- 
ing into  her  room  during  the  recess  and  chatting  with  the  object 
of  nis  affections.  His  name  was  Smith.  One  day  the  lady-teacher 
endeavored  to  make  the  class  comprehend  the  omnipresence  of 
God.  She  explained  to  them  that  God  was  everywhere.  "Now, 
my  dear  children,  suppose  you  all  go  out  of  this  room,  except  my- 
self, and  I  stay  in  here.  Am  I  alone?  "  asked  the  female-teacher. 
"  No,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  little  girls,  "Mr.  Smith  Will  be  with 
you." — Texas  Si f tings. 

"  This  mule,"  remarked  the  livery-stableman,  as  they  passed  the 
stall  where  the  sleeping  animal  was  leaning  up  against  the  parti- 
tion, dreaming  of  an  Eden  wherein  there  was  but  one  mule  and  a 
thousand  timid  men,  "  this  mule  is  a  kicker."  "  This  one?  "  in- 
nocently inquired  the  young  man,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  mule's 
bustle,  to  be  sure  that  the  proper  animal  was  indicated;  "this" — 
The  livery  man  said  he  didn't  mind  the  loss  of  the  money  (as  the 
young  man  was  going  to  hire  a  pony-cart  for  an  hour),  for  he  could 
more  than  make  up  on  the  hearse  and  carriage  as  soon  as  the  re- 
mains came  down,  but  what  he  hated  about  it  was  the  roof  of  his 
stable  being  broken  up  so  where  the  young  man  went  through. — Ex. 

The  people  of  Dakota  are  as  independent  as  a  hog  on  ice.  If 
they  can't  stand  up  they  can  lie  down,  and  they  don't  seem  to  care 
very  much  which  it  is,  either.  A  lady  owned  a  house  and  lot 
at  Lisbon,  D.  T.,  and  the  city  ordered  her  to  build  a  sidewalk  by 
it.  This  she  refused  to  do,  and  so  the  good  people  built  one  for 
her,  and  sent  in  the  bill.  To  compare  her  anger  to  that  of  a  moist 
fowl  would  be  drawing  it  mild;  she  was  simply  awful  mad.  The 
citizens  anxiously  waited  for  the  outcome  of  affairs,  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  they  were  rewarded.  She  set  some  men  at  work,  and 
had  the  house  pulled  down,  piled  onto  flat  cars,  and  hauled  out  of 
town.  Before  her  departure  she  made  ihe  city  a  present  of  the  lot, 
saying  that  as  they  were  so  fond  of  building  sidewalks  they  might 
floor  the  whole  thing  over.— Peck 's  Sun. 

Some  females  are  always  watching  their  husband's  movements 
and  playing  eaves-dropper,  but  such  people  are  sure  to  get  sadly 
left  in  the  end.  Ihe  other  day  a  physician  in  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, suspected  that  some  one  was  peeping  through  the  key-hole  of 
his  door,  and  he  prepared  to  investigate.  He  loaded  a  syringe 
with  about  two  ounces  of  old  back-number  pepper-sauce,  and 
squirted  it  through  the  key-hole.  Later  in  the  day  he  found  his 
wife  with  her  left  eye  tied  up,  and  on  asking  what  the  trouble  was, 
she  said  that  she  had  been  cutting  wood  and  a  chip  had  struck  her 
in  the  eye.  When  he  asked  to  examine  it  such  a  wicked  look  came 
into  the  other  eye  that  he  didn't  press  the  matter,  and  now  he 
thinks  that  if  he  don't  get  swiped  on  the  head  with  a  skillet  when- 
his  back  is  turned  he  will  be  in  big  luck. — Peck's  Sun. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Woman's    Love. 
A  sentinel  angel,  sitting  high  in  glory, 
Heard  this  shrill  wail  ring  out  from  purgatory: 
'Have  mercy,  mighty  angel!    Hear  my  story: 

'I  loved,  and,  blind  with  passionate  love,  I  fell; 
Love  brought  me  down  to  death,  and  death  to  hell— 
For  God  is  just,  and  death  for  sin  is  well. 

'  I  do  not  rage  against  His  high  decree, 
Nor  for  myself  do  ask  that  grace  shall  be, 
But  for  my  love  on  earth,  who  mourns  for  me. 

'Great  spirit,  let  me  see  my  love  again, 
And  comfort  him  one  hour,  and  1  were  fain 
To  pay  a  thousand  years  of  fire  and  pain." 

Then  said  the  pitying  angel:  "Nay,  repent 
That  wild  vow.    Look!  the  dial-finger's  bent 
Down  to  the  last  hour  of  thy  punishment." 

But  still  she  wailed:  "I  pray  thee,  let  me  go; 
I  can  not  rise  to  place  and  leave   him  so. 
Oh,  let  me  soothe  him  in  his  bitter  woe!" 

The  brazen  gates  ground  sullenly  ajar. 
And  upward,  joyous,  like  a  rising  star, 
She  rose,  and  vanished  in  the  ether  far. 

But  soon  adown  the  dying  sunset  sailing, 
And,  like  a  wounded  bird,  her  pinions   trailing, 
She  fluttered  back  with  broken-hearted  wailing. 

She  sobbed:  "I  found  him  by  the  summer  sea 

Reclined,  his  head  upon  a  maiden's  knee; 

She  curled  his  hair,  and  kissed  him.    Woe  is  me!" 

She  wept:  "Now  let  my  punishment  begin; 
I  have  been  fond  and  foolish.    Let  me  in 
To  expiate  my  sorrow  and  my  sin." 

The  angel  answered:  "Nay,  sad  soul,  go  higher! 
To  be  deceived  in  your  true  heart's  desire 
Was  bitterer  than  a  thousand  years  of  fire!" 

—fohn  Hay. 

Tired    Mothers. 
A  little  elbow  leans  upon  your  knee— 

Your  tired  knee,  that  has  so  much  to  bear — 
A  child's  dear  eyes  are  looking  lovingly 

From  underneath  a  thatch  of  tangled  hair. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  heed  the  velvet  touch 

Of  warm,  moiat  fingers,  holding  yours  so  tight; 
You  do  not  prize  the  blessing  overmuch, 

You  almost  are  too  tired  to  pray  to-night. 

But  it  is  blessedness.    A  year  ago 

I  did  not  see  it  as  I  do  to-day. 
We  are  so  dull  and  thankless,  and  too  slow 

To  catch  the  sunshine  till  it  slips  away. 
And  now  it  seems  surpassing  strange  to  me 

That  while  I  wore  the  badge  of  motherhood, 
1  did  not  kiss  more  oft,  and  tenderly, 

The  little  child  that  brought  me  only  good. 

And  if  some  night,  when  you  sit  down  to  rest, 

You  miss  this  elbow  from  your  tired  knee, 
This  lestlesa,  curling  head  from  off  your  breast. 

This  lisping  tongue  that  chatters  constantly; 
If  from  your  own  the  dimpled  hand  has  slipped, 

And  ne'er  would  nestle  in  your  palm  again; 
If  the  white  feet  into  their  grave  had  tripped, 

I  could  not  blame  you  for  your  heartache  then. 

I  wonder  so  that  mothers  ever  fret 

At  little  children  clinging  to  their  gown; 
Or  that  the  footprints,  when  the  days  are  wet, 

Are  ever  black  enough  to  make  them  frown. 
If  I  could  find  a  little  muddy  boot, 

Or  cap,  or  jacket,  on  my  chamber  floor, 
If  I  could  kiss  a  rosy,  restless  foot, 

And  hear  it  patter  in  my  home  once  more; 

If  I  could  mend  a  broken  cart  to-day, 

To-morrow  make  a  kite  to  reach  the  sky, 
There  is  no  woman  in  God's  world  could  say 

She  was  more  blissfully  content  than  I. 
But,  ah!  the  dainty  pillow  next  my  own 

Is  never  rumpled  by  a  shining  head; 
My  singing  birdling  from  its  nest  is  flown; 

The  little  boy  1  used  to  kiss  is  dead! 


Rest. 


Silence  sleeping  on  a  waste  of  ocean 

Sundown — westward  traileth  a  red  streak, 
One  white  sea-bird,  poised  with  scarce  a  motion. 

Challenges  the  stillness  with  a  shriek; 
Challenges  the  stillness  upward  wheeling 

Where  some  tall  cliff  containeth  her  rude  nest, 
For  the  shadows  o'er  the  waters  they  come  stealing, 

And  they  whisper  to  the  silence,   "There  is  Rest." 

Down  where  the  broad  Zambesi  River 

Glides  away  into  some  shadowy  lagoon. 
Lie*  the  antelope  and  hears  the  leaflet  quiver, 

Shaken  by  the  sultry  breath  of  noon  — 
Hears  the  sluggish  water  ripple  in  its  flowing, 

Feels  the  atmosphere  with  its  fragrance  all-opprest; 
Dreams  his  dreams,  and  the  sweetest  is  the  knowing 

That  above  him  and  about  him  there  is  Rest. 

Centuries  have  faded  into  shadow, 

Earth  is  fertile  with  the  dust  of  man's  decay — 
Pilgrims  all  they  were  to  some  bright  Eldorado, 

But  they  wearied  and  they  fainted  by  the  way. 
Some  were  sick  with  the  surfeiture  of  pleasure, 

Some  were  bowed  beneath  a  care-encumbered  breast, 
But  they  all  trod  in  turn  Life's  stately  measure. 

And  they  all  paused  by  times  to  wonder,    Is  there  Rest? 

Look,  O  Man,  to  the  limitless  hereafter, 

When  thy  Sense  shall  be  lifted  from  its  dust, 
When  thine  Anguish  shall  be  melted  into  Laughter, 

When  thy  Love  shall  be  severed  from  its  Lust: 
Then  thy  Spirit  shall  be  sanctified  with  seeing 

The  ultimate  dim  Thule  of  the  Blest, 
And  the  passion-haunted  fever  of  thy  Being 

Shall  be  drifted  in  an  Universe  of  Rest. 


A  traveler  in  equatorial  Africa  visited  a  tribe  where  the 
young  women  are  "distinctly  lady-like,"  in  both  manner 
and  physique,  with  figures  slender  and  well  formed.  But 
the  young  men  are  not  allowed  to  marry  till  their  strength 
begins  to  fail,  and  after  marrying  they  must  wear  for  a 
month  the  dress  of  maidens.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
under  this  treatment  the  face  of  the  male  savage  loses  its 
habitual  scowl,  and  becomes  "  pleasing  and  genial." 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


All    communications    for    this    department  should    be    addressed   to    "  Chess 

Editor  Argonaut,  213  Dupont  Street,  San  FrancL>co,  Cat." 

Original  problems,  games,  solutions,  and   correspondence  on   Chess    matters 

solicited. 


Problem  No.  126.— By  F.  B    Phelps,    Sandwich,  IIL 

Second  Prize  in  Ottawa  Citizen  Two-move  Tourney, 

White— King  at  K  sq;    Queen  at  Q7;  Rooks  at  Q  sq,  KB5; 

Bishops  at  K7,  QKt  sq;  Knights  at  KB  sq,  KB3;    Pawns  at 

KB2,  KKt5. 

Black— King  at   K5;  Ronk  at  KK»5;  Bishop  at  Q4;  Pawns  at 

K3,  Q6,  QB5. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  No.  127.— By  C.  H.  Wheeler,  South  Lynne,  111. 

Composed  for  the  Argonaut. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Correct  solutions  received  :  Problems  Nos.  124  and  125,  from  U. 
Hartnell,  Salinas  City;  problem  No.  125,  from  W. ;  problem  No. 
117,  from  Dr.  R.  F.  Rooney,  Auburn,  Cal.  Our  contributor,  F. 
B.  Phelps,  demolishes  No.  115  by  a  second  solution. 


To  Correspondents. 

W.— In  No.  123  if  Q  QB3,  then  K  K5.  In  No.  125  if  P  x  P, 
R  Q2,  and  mate  can  not  be  given.  Will  you  send  address  for  pri- 
vate use  only? 

Dr.  R.  F.  R.,  Auburn,  Cal. — Hope  to  hear  from  you  often.  In 
No.  123  if  1  B  B6  ch,  K  Q3,  2  B  x  P  dbl  ch,  K  QB2  and  no  male 
in  three.    Will  confer  with  you  when  you  visit  the  city. 

J.  O.  Flagg. — Problems  received.  Your  request  concerning 
them  will  be  attended  to. 


Game  No.  65. 
Played  at  Simpson's   Divan,  London,  between  Messrs.  H- 
and  James  Mason.    Game  and  noles  from  Chess  Monthly  : 

RUY   LOPEZ. 


White. 

Mr.  H . 

I— P  K4 
2—  Kt  KB3 
3-B  Kt5 
4— Kt  x  Kt 
5— Castles 

6-PQ3 

7-BQB4(a) 

8— Kt  Q2 

9-6  B3 
10— Q  Kt3 
11— Kt  Kt3 
12— P  QR4 
13-P  B4  (c) 
14-P  R3 
I5-Q  «3 
16-PB5 
17-Q  Kt4 
18—  B  KKt5 


Black. 
J.  Mason. 
1-PK4 
2-Kt  QB3 
3-Ktq5 
4— P  x  Kt 
5-BB4 
6-P  OB3 
7— P  KR4 
8-PQ3 
9— Kt  B3 

10— Q  K2  (b) 

11— B  Kt3 

12-P  R3 

13-Kt  Kt5  (d) 

l4-P  R5 

15-Kt  B3  (e) 

16-Kt  R4 

I7-B  Q2 

1S-PB3 


White.  Black. 

19— QB  x  RP  19— Castles 

20— B  £2  20-P  H4  (f) 

21— B  K  sq  (g)  21—  P  Kt4 

22— B  02  (h)  22— Q  K4  (!) 


23-B  b?  (?) 

24-R  B3  (,) 
25— K  B2 
26— QxR 
27— K  x  Kt 
28— B  Kt6  (j) 
29— R  h'4 
30-Kt  R5  (?) 
31—  P  x  P 
32-P  x  P 
33-K  x  B 
34- Px  P(k) 
35-K  Q3 
Resigns. 


23— Kt  Kt6 
24—  Kt  K7  ch 
25-R  R5 
26— P  xQ 

^Q4(D 
29-PB5      - 
30— P  B6(!) 
31— R  x  Kt 
32-B  x  B 
33— P  x  P 
34— Q  Kts  ch 
35— B  Kt4ch  (1) 


(a)  Threatening  to  continue  with  S  B  x  P  ch,  K  x  B ;  9  Q  R5  ch, 
10Q  x  B. 

(b)  Well  played.  White  dare  not  capture  the  KtP — viz.,  II  Q  x 
KtP,  R  KKt  sq;  12  Q  R6,  B  R6. 

(c)  Necessary  to  prevent  the  threatened  advance  of  the  hostile 
QP. 

(d)  After  13-P  Q4,  14  P  x  P,  P  x  P,  White  would  proceed  with 
15  R  Ksq,  BK3:  16  P  B$B 

(e)  If  15— Kt  K6,  White  wins  apawn  with  16  B  x  Kt,  P  x  B;  17 

(I)  Forced,  for  if  20— Q  K4.  then  21  P  B3. 

(g)  We  would  prefer  21  Kt  Q2. 

(h)  White  masses  his  forces  on  the  Q's  side  to  no  purpose;  he 
should  have  played  22  B  Kt3.  and  then  Kt  Q2. 

(i)  A  serious  oversight  which  causes  the  loss  of  the  Queen,  but 
White  had  under  any  circumstances  a  d.fficult  game,  and  24  R  B2f 
another  plausible  continuation,  would  he  disastrous— e.  gt  24  R 
B2,  R'R5;  25  Q  B3  (or  25  Q  Q  sq,  P  Kt5;  26  B  B4,  P  x  P  (fl;  27 
B  x  Kt,  yxB,  etc.),  25— Q  A  K  sq,  and  White  can  not  escape  the 
forcing  continuation :  26— r  K15.  The  only  move  which  would 
provide  a  sufficient  defence  was  24  KR  K  sq  and  after  24— R  R5, 
25  Q  H3j  OR  R  sq ;  26  K  B2. 

(j)  The  Bishop  should  have  never  left  B4,  and  now  should  return 
to  it,  or  still  better,  perhaps,  to  Q5. 

(k)  34  R  x  P  would  have  prok  nged  the  struggle. 

(1)  Black  has  displayed  throughout  the  middle  game  an  unsur- 
passed judgment  and  vigor,  and  he  finishes  eff  with  an  elegant 
stroke  which  disposes  of  all  further  resistance. 

The  Annual  Handicap  Tourney  of  the  Cafe  dc  la  Regenee,  Paris, 
has  closed  with  the  following  result:  lit  prize,  M.  'laubenhaus; 
2d,  M.  Arnous  de  Riviere;  3d  and  4th,  MM.  Macaulay  and  Mour- 
inik,  ex  aquo. The  Illinois  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News  an- 
nounces a  ihurt  match,  some  time  duriog  May,  at  the  St.  George's 
Chess  Club,  between  Mr.  H.  E.  Bird  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Skipworth. 

Dr.  Zukertort  has  been  making  a  visit  to  Gtrmany,  but  not  in 

the  inteiest  of  chess. Blackburne  has  receded  an  invitation  to 

visit  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and,  if  accepted,  may  return  to  Eng- 
land via  the  United  Staves. 


The  Brooklyn  Chess  Chronicle  for  April  is  received,  and  is,  as 
usual,  filled  with  interesting  chess  matter. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


An  English  judge  lias  recently  decided  tliat  "  there  is  no  duly  cast  upon  the 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  liim  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  tlie  recipient."  Theatrical  managers  who  have  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  publisliers  to  wliom  autlwrs  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  tills  decision.  Tlie  law,  as  laid  down 
by  tltis  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  tlie  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  litem  -without  solicitation.  Tlie  "  A  rgonaut" 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  tlie  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
eturlosed.  But  we  desire  tltose  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  tliat  we 
are  not  responsible  for  tlie  preservation  or  transmission  of  site h  MSS. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

The  first  London  edition  of  George  Eliot's  life  is  already  being 
sought  after  by  collectors. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  has  written  a  melodrama,  a  somewhat  un- 
usual thing  for  this  popular  novelist  to  do.  He  has  asked  Mr. 
George  Riddle  to  give  public  readings  of  it. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Sinnett,  author  of  "  The  Occult  World  "  and  of  "  Es- 
oteric Buddhism,"  is  about  to  publish  a  novel  called  "Karma." 
The  story  is  to  have  incidents  of  an  "  occult  "  character. 

General  Lew  Wallace's  release  from  his  post  as  American  Minis- 
ter at  Constantinople  will  allow  him  to  finish  the  novel  on  which 
he  has  been  some  time  engaged.    The  scene  is  laid  in  Turkey. 


Mr.  Thorndyke  Rice,  who  has  established  a  very  successful  lit- 
erary syndicate,  composed  of  eight  newspapers,  pays  some  of  his 
contributors  as  much  as  one  hundred  dollars  for  short  articles  or 
sketches. 

Many  columns  of  amiable  newspapers  are  occupied  just  now  by 
Mr.  Donnelly's  dissertations  on  his  discovery  that  '*  Bacon  wrote 
Shakespeare."  More  absurdity  than  his  arguments  contain  it  would 
be  hard  to  find. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  novelette,  "  Noble  Blood, "  has  recently 
been  published  in  London,  by  Chatto  &  Windus,  as  "MissCa- 
dogna."  His  "Fortune's  Fool"  has  just  appeared  in  the  Tauch- 
nitz  collection. 

Richard  Grant  White  is  the  subject  of  a  page  of  reminiscence 
and  criticism  in  the  Critic,  from  the  pen  of  his  triend,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Stoddard,  who  knew  the  eminent  critic  and  Shakespearean  student 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  late  Professor  John  Norton  Pomeroy's  able  articles  on  the 
"  Civil  Code  "  in  California  have  just  been  published  as  a  handy 
weapon  against  the  Field  Code  in  New  York  by  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  city.  They  were  originally  contributed  to  the 
West  Coast  Reporter. 

M.  "  Max  O'Rell,"  it  is  now  an  open  secret,  is  not  an  English- 
man in  disgnise,  and  his  name  is  not  MacSorrell,  as  the  preternat- 
urally  wise  have  surmised.  He  is  M.  Paul  Blouet,  French  master 
at  Westminster  School,  and  editor  of  the  Clarendon  Press  volumes 
on  "French  Oratory." 

Under  the  changed  title  of  "  Monsieur  at  Home,"  Messrs.  Field 
&  Tuer,  the  English  publishers  of  M.  "Max  O'Rell's"  over- 
praised books,  issue  an  English  edition  of  Mr.  Albert  Rhodes's 
little  book  on  the  "French  at  Home,"  published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  and  made-up  of  essays  contributed  chiefly  to  the  Galaxy. 

The  only  portion  of  General  Gordon's  chronicle  of  the  siege  of 
Khartoum  which  has  yet  reached  his  family  is  the  sixth  volume, 
covering  the  period  from  the  5th  of  November  to  the  14th  of  De- 
cember. The  five  previous  volumes,  which  deal  with  events  be- 
tween the  10th  of  September  and  the  4th  of  November,  have  not 
yet  come  to  hand.  Publication  will  be  deferred  until  the  whole 
are  received. 

Now  that  the  world  is  giving  so  much  attention  to  Afghanistan, 
it  will  be  learned  with  surprise  that  a  party  of  Buddhist  monks 
from  Afghanistan  discovered  Amtrica-possibly-during  the  fifth 
century.  One  of  these  monks  returned  to  Asia  after  an  absence  of 
forty-one  years.  Mr.  E.  P.  Vining  will  elucidate  all  this  in  a  book 
called  "  An  Inglorious  Columbus,"  which  is  now  in  the  press  of 
the  Appletons. 

Appleton  Morgan,  Brander  Matthews,  Albert  R.  Frey,  and  oth- 
ers have  been  incorporated  by  the  New  York  Legisture  a  society, 
under  the  title,  "The  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York."  The 
act  of  incorporation  defines  the  purposes  of  the  society  to  be  "  to 
promote  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  works  of  William  Shake- 
speare, and  the  Shakespearean  and  Elizabethan  drama,  and  to  main- 
tain a  library  pertaining  thereto." 

It  is  stated  that  during  his  connection  with  Messrs.  Moxon, 
Lord  Tennyron  received  on  an  average  ,£1,500  a  year  in  royalties. 
Later,  Messrs.  Strahan  &  Co.  became  his  publishers,  paying  him 
£5,000  for  his  books  then  in  existence,  and  a  separate  account  for 
new  works,  which  were  tobepublished  on  commission.  During  the 
five  years  of  the  contract  they  paid  the  auihor  somewhat  more 
than  £31,000.  Tennyson's  next  publishers  were  Messrs.  King  & 
Co.,  whose  engagement  was  to  pay  ^4,000  a  year,  with  a  separate 
account  for  new  works. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Literary  World  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing book  notice  from  Little,  Brown  &  Co.'s  "  Law  Book  Bul- 
letin," just  published:  "'History  of  Federal  Government,  from 
the  Foundation  of  the  Achaian  League  to  the  Disruption  of  the 
United  States.  By  E.  A.  Freeman.  Vol.  I.  General  Introduc- 
tion—History of  the  Greek  Federations.  London.  1863.  8vo, 
cloth,  $5.'  Scarce.  Owing  to  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
'  Disruption  of  the  United  States,'  the  author  has  only  published 
Volume  I.  of  this  interesting  book." 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  deserve  credit  for  their  enterprise  in  se- 
curing advance  sheets  of  "The  Russians  at  the  Gates  of  Herat," 
and  placing  it  before  the  American  public  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
out  in  London.  The  book  was  written  by  Charles  Marvin,  a  jour- 
nalist who  has  been  over  the  ground  recently,  and  the  facts  ate  up 
to  date.  It  was  written  and  printed  in  eight  days.  It  contains 
maps,  portraits,  etc.,  and  gives  one  an  excellent  idea  of  the  coun- 
try between  the  Caspian  and  Herat.  All  of  the  copies  sent  to  this 
city  are  exhausted,  but  Bancroft  &  Co.  will  have  a  fresh  supply 
next  Monday. 

The  Paris  courts  have  just  given  the  public  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing the  engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petard.  Ed.  Delpit  announced 
a  romance  entitled  "  Le  Supplice  d'une  Mere,"  whereupon  Edm. 
Lepelletier  applied  for  whatever  corresponds  to  an  injunction  in 
French  law,  on  the  ground  that  he  published  a  novel  last  year  with 
that  title.  The  talk  about  this  woke  up  Gondry  du  Jardinet,  who 
three  years  ago  had  hit  upon  the  same  name,  and  now  sues  both 
Delpit  and  Lepelletier.  Lepelletier  is  the  worst  off,  because  his 
book  has  been  sold,  and  he  is  responsible  for  "dommages inter- 
ets,"  while  Delpit  has  slipped  out  of  the  case  by  simply  changing 
his  title  before  publication  to  "  Les  Souffrances  d'unc  Mere." 


The  May  Magazines. 

The  serials  in  the  Atlantic  go  on,  "  The  Prophet  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains"  easily  leading.  Doctor  Holmes  in  "  The  New 
Portfolio"  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  up  to  his  former  level.  Henry 
James  furnishes  a  review  of  Mr.  Cross's  "  Life  of  George  Eliot.' 

The  May  number  of  the  North  American  Review  has  a  poem  by 
Robert  Buchanan  on  "The  New  Buddha."  The  question  "  Ila^. 
Christianity  Benefited  Women?  "  is  discussed  in  this  number  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Bishop  J.  L.  Spaulding.  Presi- 
dent J.  L.  Pickard  writes  on  "Why  Crime  is  Increasing,"  and 
David  Dudley  Field  on  "  Industrial  Cooperation."  James  Payn, 
the  English  novelist,  discusses  "  Success  in  Fiction,"  and  his  arti- 
cle is  a  most  entertaining  one. 


The  steadily  growing  edition  of  the  Century  has  had  the  effect 
of  retarding  its  date  of  publication.  The  May  number  has  ap- 
peared on  the  first  day  of  May,  and  the  magazine  will  hereafter  al- 
ways be  presented  to  the  public  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
named  on  its  cover.  The  frontispiece  for  May  is  a  pjrtrait  of 
General  George  B.  McClellan. 

The  first  paper  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  May  is  "Our 
Recent  Debts  to  Vivisection,"  a  very  readable  paper,  by  Dr.  Wm. 
W.  Keen.  Dr.  Max  von  Pettenkofer  concludes  his  series  of  arti- 
cles on  "Cholera"  in  this  number,  and  Professor  W.  K.Brooks 
discusses  the  question,  "Can  Man  be  Modified  by  Selection? '. 
The  most  striking  article  in  the  number  is  "  Illiteracy  and  Crime.', 

The  May  number  of  Harpers  opens  the  seventieth  volume  of  this 
periodical.  There  is  an  interesting  illustrated  article  showing  that 
one  may  travel  through  London  by  canal.  F.  D.  Milletcontinues 
his  "  Wild-Goose  Chase,"  with  eight  illustrations;  Hork  writes  of 
"Jersey  Cattle  in  America."  A  notable  feature  of  the  magazine  is 
the  first  story  which  Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson,  "J.  S.  of  Dale,''  has  pub- 
lished over  his  own  name. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  May  is  a  number  of  unusual  excellence. 
There  are  five  full-page  illustrations,  the  frontispiece  being  a  fac- 
simile in  color  of  a  study  of  a  head  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  A 
biography  of  the  famous  French  painter,  Gustave  Moreau,  by 
Claude  Phillips,  is  accompanied  by  a  full-page  reproduction  of 
"  The  Head  of  Orpheus,"  by  Moreau.  There  are  also  a  good  arti- 
cle on  fencing,  "Pictures  of  Fence,"  by  David  Hannay;  "The 
Art  of  Periclean  Athens,"  by  L.  R.  Farnell;  "Peg  Woffington,"  by 
Austin  Dobson;  and  other  articles  interesting  to  artists  and  lov- 
ers of  art. 

The  current  number  of  the  United  Service  Magazine  contains 
but  one  article  which  is  not  of  a  technical  nature— one  on  "  Civil 
Service  Reform,"  by  C.  S.  Commissioner  S.  C.  Robertson. 
Among  the  other  articles  are  the  continuation  of  General  Stone's 
consideration  of  the  "  British  Military  Operations  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Soudan  ";  "The  Campaign  and  Battle  of  Shiloh,"  by  General 
Jordan ;  "  The  Fight  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac"  by 
the  late  Commander  S.  Dana  Green,  commander  of  the  Monitor 
during  the  engagement.  The  other  articles  are  biographical,  de- 
scriptive, and  miscellaneous.  The  editor  promises,  in  case  of  war 
between  England  and  Russia,  what  must  be  an  interesting  and 
valuable  series  of  articles  on  the  resources  of  each  side,  and  the 
probable  direction  of  the  campaigns. 

In  the  May  number  of  LippincoWs  Magazine  Edward  C.  Bruce 
has  an  article,  "  Is  the  Monopolist  Among  Us?  "  in  which  he  pre- 
sents the  idea  that  the  danger  arising  from  the  concentration  of 
wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  great  corporations  is  not  so  great 
as  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  it  is  of  a  temporary  character. 
Among  the  other  articles  are  "  New  York's  Lyceum  School  for 
Actors,"  by  Philip  G.Hubert  Jr.;  "The  Home  of  Rubens,"  by 
Rose  G.  Kingsley;  "  Wigs,"  by  O.  A.  Bierstadt,  who  views  them 
from  an  historical  rather  than  a  wig-maker's  standpoint;  and  the 
continued  stories,  "On  This  Side,"  by  F.  C.  Baylor,  and  "  Auro- 
ra," by  Mary  Agnes  Tincker.  Both  of  these  serials  are  remarkably 
clever.  In  fact,  Lippincotfs  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  magazines 
— particularly  since  it  stopped  illustrating. 

Forty  Years  of  Mexican  History. 
"  There  is  a  revolution  in  Mexico  every  ten  minutes  "  is  a  saying 
we  Americans  take  great  delight  in,  partly  because  of  the  implied 
superior  stability  of  our  own  political  institutions,  and  partly  be- 
cause we  imagine  it  savors  decidedly  of  the  exaggeration  of  Amer- 
ican humor.  The  latter  element,  however,  becumes  less  striking 
when  one  takes  a  glance  at  Mexican  history,  particularly  as  it  is 
shown  to  us  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  fifth  volume  of  the  "History  of 
Mexico."  This  volume  treats  of  the  period  between  i824and  1S61, 
a  period  which  has  perhaps  seen  more  political  plots  and  revolu- 
tions than  any  in  Mexico's  eventful  history.  At  the  opening  of 
this  volume  the  f  _<rm  of  government  has  nominally  settled  down 
to  a  republic,  being  modeled  largely  on  that  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  two  political  parties,  the  Federalists  and  the  Centralists, 
which  alternately  hold  the  supremacy,  the  party  out  of  power  plot- 
ting, and  generally  successfully,  to  overthrow  the  government. 
As  these  revolutions  are  all  very  much  alike,  we  give  Mr.  Bancroft's 
description  of  one  in  his  own  words: 

The  success  of  the  Yucatan  movement  aroused  fresh  hope  among  the  federal- 
ists. General  Urrea  had  been  rearrested  and  placed  under  restraint  at  Mexico, 
yet  not  in  a  manner  to  stop  intercourse  with  his  friends.  Of  this  privilege  he 
availed  himself  to  continue  his  machinations,  encouraged  grnatly  by  the  strain 
between  the  executive  and  the  other  powers.  Several  influential  people  joined 
in  the  conspiracy,  and  two  battalions  were  won,  besides  a  number  of  officers. 
Before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  July  15,  1840,  some  of  the  latter  broke  into  the 
old  inquisition  building  and  released  Urrea,  who  thereupon  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  movement.  With  a  force  of  selected  men,  stripped  of  their 
boots,  he  silently  gained  the  palace  and  surprised  the  guard,  nearly  all  asleep. 
On  the  upper  floor,  however,  the  squad  before  the  president's  private  apart- 
ments, sixteen  strong,  challenged  the  intruders.  They  had  come  to  relieve 
them,  was  the  answer,  and  while  hesitating  they  were  overpowered,  Urrea 
passing  into  the  inner  rooms.  The  noise  had  awakened  Bustamente,  and  as 
the  conspirators  entered,  he  jumped,  half  dressed,  for  his  sword.  "Fear  not, 
general,  I  am  Urrea,"  said  the  leader.  "Ungrateful  rascal,"  retorted  the 
other,  at  which  the  soldiers  raised  their  muskets,  but  were  restrained  by  the 
officers.  The  president  was  assured  that  his  person  would  be  respected,  but  he 
remained  in  his  rooms  a  prisoner.  General  Filisola  was  also  aire-ted,  but  Al- 
monte, minister  of  war,  escaped  to  the  citadel,  and  there  made  preparations  for 
suppressing  the  revolt,  summoning  all  the  reliable  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital  to  his  aid. 

By  this  time  Gomez  Farias  had  been  invited  to  accept  the  leadership  and  pro- 
visional presidency,  and  with  a  swelling  mob  at  his  heels,  filling  the  air  with 
"  viva  la  federacionl  "  he  proceeded  to  the  palace,  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
revolutionists.  Messengers  were  sent  in  different  directions  to  invite  support 
for  the  movement,  especially  to  Puebla,  where  numerous  sympathizers  existed. 
The  bearer  of  the  dispatch  to  this  city  was  incautious,  however,  and  a  suspi- 
cious innkeeper  of  Tesmelucan  made  him  drunk,  secured  his  papers,  and  hur- 
ried to  Puebla  to  warn  Governor  Codallos,  who  at  once  took  precautions,  and, 
moreover,  sent  reinforcements  to  Almonte.  Ere  these  could  arrive,  a  number 
of  adherents  had  come  to  increase  the  government  forces  under  command  of 
Valencia,  among  them  the  alumni  of  the  military  college,  who  not  without  some 
risk  made  their  way  past  the  federalist  files,  carbines  to  the  shoulder  and  drag- 
ging their  small  cannon.  The  youngest  were,  much  against  their  demands,  as- 
signed to  garrison  the  citadel,  while  the  troops  marched  forth  with  four  field- 
pieces  to  take  position  near  the  central  pla2a,  where  the  federalists  had  occupied 
not  only  the  palace,  but  all  prominent  buildings,  stationing  troops  on  the  roofs 
and  in  the  spacious  towers  of  the  cathedral,  and  at  the  approaches.  These 
manoeuvres  had  not  been  performed  without  bloodshed.  Skirmishing  was  main- 
tained the  whole  afternoon,  at  times  with  heavy  fire,  particularly  against  the 
palace.  As  the  captive  president  sat  down  to  dinner,  toward  six  o'clock,  a  ball 
crashed  through  the  room,  peppering  the  tabic  with  dust  and  debris.  Without 
betraying  the  least  emotion  he  continued  to  serve  himself,  saying:  "I  wager 
our  friends  do  not  suppose  that  we  are  calmly  enjoying  our  meal."  Shortly 
after  another  shot  struck  by  his  side  the  officer  charged  with  his  custody.  Early 
the  following  morning,  July  ioth,  the  contest  was  resumed.  The  revolutionists 
had  secured  possession  of  the  treasury  and  made  use  of  it  to  gain  adherents,  hut 
the  government  displayed  greater  strength  and  activity  than  had  been  expected, 
and  they  feared  a  bitter  fight.  Intimidation  having  no  effect  on  the  president, 
who  would  promise  nothing  beyond  efforts  to  prevent  bloodshed  if  consistent 
with  honor,  it  was  determined  to  release  him  and  try  negotiations.  They  de- 
manded a  reestablish  men  t  of  the  constitution  of  1834.  pending  its  revision  and 
acceptance  by  the  State  Legislatures  as  existing  in  1834;  the  installation  of  a 
provisional  government,  restricted  to  directing  foreign  relations,  the  states  being 
left  at  liberty  to  organize  their  interior  administration ;  and  the  abolition  of  ex- 
cise. These  proposals  were  not  entertained,  as  may  be  supposed,  and  the  fight 
burst  forth  anew,  varied  by  sallies,  pursuits,  and  siege  operations,  with  great 
injury  to  the  city,  stagnation  of  trade,  and  suffering  to  the  inhabitants, of  whom 
a  large  proportion  had  to  flee  from  their  houses  into  the  suburbs  and  country. 
This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  twelve  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  plaza  es- 
pecially presented  a  woe-begone  appearance,  with  business  buildings  in  ruins 
and  the  palace  disfigured,  its  rich  furniture,  and  even  the  archives,  scattered 
and  ruined  in  barricade  service.  All  this  time  reinforcements  had  been  received 
by  the  government,  and  larger  bodies  were  on  the  way  under  Santa  Anna  and 
other  generals,  while  the  revolutionists  began  to  fail  both  in  number  and  re- 
sources, under  the  superior  advantages  of  their  opponent-,  and  the  influence  of 
the  clergy  over  the  masses. 

The  struggle  was  evidently  hopeless,  and  to  prolong  it  might  be  fatal.  Ne- 
gotiations were  accordingly  resumed,  and  on  the  plea  of  sparing  the  capital  fur- 
ther injury  the  governmet.t  accorded,  lale  on  July  :6lh,  a  capitulation  of  the 
most  favorable  nature,  assuring  the  revolutionists  in  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  their  property  and  positions  under  the  government,  with  oblivion  of 
past  offenses.  This  leniency  was  greatly  due  to  Bustamante's  jealousy  of  Santa 
Anna,  lest  he  should  gain  not  only  the   credit  of  restoring   order  °nd  use  it  to 


extend  his  influence,  but  improve  the  occasion  to  obtain  control  of  affairs.  It 
was  even  whispered  that  the  arch-schemer  had  started  the  movement  to  this 
very  end.  Hewas  promptly  ordered  to  countermarch.  The  following  day  the 
bells  rang  the  signals  for  peace  celebration,  and  tolled  for  the  death  of  fallen 
soldiers  and  innocent  citizens. 

A  prominent  figure  in  a  great  number  of  these  affairs  was  Gene- 
ral Santa  Anna.  He  was  a  number  of  times  elected  President, 
was  exiled  twice,  conducted  the  Mexican  forces  during  the  greater 

Eart  of  the  war  with  the  United  States,  became  dictator,  and 
nally  died  in  the  city  of  Mexico  almost  forgotten,  save  by  a  few 
old  friends.  The  accounts  of  the  secession  of  Texas  and  of  the 
war  with  the  United  States  are  exhaustive  in  the  extreme.  The 
historian  freely  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  causes  of  the  latter. 
He  says: 

It  was  a  premeditated  and  predetermined  affair,  the  war  of  the  United  States 
on  Mexico ;  it  was  the  result  of  a  deliberately  calculated  scheme  on  the  part  of 
certain  politicians  manipulating  the  superior  power.  The  land  of  Nahuas.  since 
it  was  first  seen  by  Europeans,  had  never  been  free  from  the  tyrannies  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  now,  having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  having  made  a  good  start 
on  the  road  to  freedom  and  self-government,  it  was  perhaps  asking  too  much 
of  a  sister  republic,  which  had  lately  undergone  the  same  experience,  to  be  re- 
garded with  some  sort  of  sympathy,  of  charity,  while  passing  through  a  long 
and  most  severe  struggle.  True,  it  was  to  some  extent  a  question  of  money, 
and  not  of  sentiment ;  republican  institutions  and  Monroe  doctrines  are  all  very 
well  in  their  way,  but  debts  must  be  paid.  In  answer  to  this,  the  facts  as  we 
follow  them  will  clearly  show,  without  asking  aught  on  the  ground  of  the  natural 
improvidence  of  the  Latin  race,  and  the  absence  of  any  intention  on  the  part 
of  Mexico  to  defraud  her  neighbor,  or  even  to  ruffle  her  dignity,  that  the 
claims  for  money  made  on  Mexico  by  men  of  the  United  States  were  not  always 
just,  were  very  few  of  them  just,  and  the  primary  object  was  not  the  collection 
of  just  debts  so  much  as  the  further  acquisition  of  t-rritory. 

Many  of  the  scenes  of  this  war  are  graphically  described,  par- 
ticularly the  taking  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  We  give  the  historian's 
account  of  one  of  the  most  important  incidents,  the  storming  of 
Chapultepec,  a  strongly  fortified  bill  on  the  southwestern  side  of 
the  city: 

Suddenly,  at  8  a.  m.,  the  roar  of  artillery  ceases,  and  a  significant  silence 
intervenes,  the  prelude  to  another  struggle.  A  voltigeur  regiment  is  seen  to 
rush  from  the  crumbling  precincts  of  the  mill  and  flit  along  the  southern  wall. 
Its  goal  is  the  redan  in  a  breach  of  the  wall  at  the  southern  end  of  theintrench- 
ments  that  fringe  the  western  slope  of  the  grove.  So  quick  is  the  advance  that 
ere  a  second  volley  can  be  delivered  the  voltigeursare  springing  over  ditches 
and  parapets,  and  falling  in  the  rear  of  the  intrenched  line,  whose  defenders  are 
occupied  by  a  simultaneous  front  attack  by  the  fellow-regiment.  Thus  sur- 
prised, there  is  no  alternative  save  to  fall  back  among  the  sheltering  trees,  where 
they  hold  forth  a  while  against  the  ever-growing  numbers  brought  up  by  Pil- 
low. General  Perez  falls  in  covering  the  retreat,  but  Colonel  XicotencatI, 
worthy  descendant  of  the  famed  Tlascaltec  chieftain,  rallies  this  overwhelmed 
band  to  fresh  efforts  till  he  also  succumbs;  and  then  they  break  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  Now  the  hill  batteries  direct  their  fire  into  the  very  grove,  and  shot 
and  shell  come  crashing  through  the  branches,  scattering  splinters  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  shaking  the  heavy  moss  that  hangs  like  stalactites,  or  even  felling 
some  ancient  ahuehuete  that  for  centuries  had  mutely  preached  the  nothingness 
of  man. 

The  fire  from  the  bill  is  becoming  unendurable,  and,  as  the  storming  party  is 
still  delayed,  Pillow  orders  the  front  line  to  take  its  place.  A  few  rounds  of 
canister  and  a  fusillade  to  clear  the  way,  and  up  charge  the  voltigeurs,  seeking 
what  shelter  they  can  from  bowlders  and  projections  against  the  galling  rain  of 
bullets.  Several  officers  fall;  Pillow  himself  is  wounded;  and,  maddened  by 
the  loss,  the  men  rush  blindly  on,  changing  the  cry  of  "  Forward  "  into  a  wild 
yell  of  "Vengeance!"  Numbers  and  impetus  prevail;  the  redan  is  carried, 
and  so  closely  are  the  defenders  pursued  that  the  officer  charged  to  fire  the  sau* 
cissons  of  the  mines,  just  beyond,  waits  for  a  moment.  That  moment  saves  the 
pursuers.  He  is  disabled ;  the  saucissons  are  destroyed,  and  the  rush  continues 
to  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Here  the  enemy  have  to  pause,  however,  at  the  foot  of 
the  parapet,  from  which  grape  and  bullets  now  pour  upon  them,  tearing  wide 
gaps  in  the  ranks.  While  waiting  for  ladders,  they  crouch  back  behind  rocks 
and  into  hollows  which  have  been  neglected  by  the  engineers,  and  thence  begin 
to  pick  off  artillerists  and  sharpshooters  with  a  precision  so  terrible  as  soon  to 
silence  the  artillery  and  force  the  evacuation  of  the  bastion  at  the  knee  of  the 
front  ascent.  And  now  there  is  a  rush  across  the  ditch  to  plant  the  ladders. 
The  musketry  fire  redoubles,  and  down  come  the  first  climbers,  dead  and  dis- 
abled, and  so  the  next  daring  stormers;  but  assailants  cluster  thick  and  eager 
at  the  foot  to  take  the  vacant  places,  and  finally  they  gain  a  foothold  on  the 
parapet. 

A  resistless  number  follows  across  the  vacated  priest-cap  and  into  the  precincts 
of  the  yard,  joined  by  another  party,  whose  ascent  along  the  south  side  has 
been  facilitated  by  a  too  fire  upon  its  bastion.  Light  howitzers  and  captured 
guns  are  turned  upon  the  castle  and  the  raised  terrace  along  the  eastern  verge, 
mingling  their  thunder  with  the  sharp  ring  of  rifles,  driving  the  defenders  from 
the  windows  and  roofs  and  forcing  them  over  the  walls,  while  covering  the  en- 
trance of  the  stormers.  A  chance  shot  strikes  the  staff,  and  the  castle  flag  bends 
over;  but  the  next  moment  it  is  righted  again  by  sturdy  hands,  and  flutters 
forth  defiantly.  The  assailants  press  closer,  however,  and  are  already  in  hand- 
to-hand  conflict  within  the  citadel.  The  excitement  of  battle  and  the  loss  of 
comrades  seem  to  have  frenzied  them,  for  they  rage  with  a  ferocity  never  be- 
fore displayed  during  the  war,  granting  little  or  no  quarter.  And  few  ask  it. 
The  very  cadets,  mere  boys  of  fourteen  years  and  and  upward,  fight  with  heroic 
daring,  and  cheer  their  elders  on  as  they  stand  at  bay  to  sell  their  lives  dearly, 
banishing  sombre  premonitions  and  quailing  not  at  death.  The  blood  of  strip- 
ling and  graybeard  mingle  in  their  flow,  and  bear  the  mournful  tidings  in  the 
red-tinged  waters  of  the  aqueducts.  Finally  a  party  gains  the  roof  and  strikes 
the  flag;  and  as  the  banner  of  the  invaders  rises,  midst  deafening  huzzas,  a 
change  set<=  in.  The  authoritative  voices  of  the  officers  prevail;  the  slaughter 
stops;  the  vanquished  yield. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  volume  is  probably  more  interesting  to 
American  readers  than  is  any  of  this  series  on  the  "  History  of 
Mexico."  It  is  published  as  *'  the  thirteenth  volume  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Bancroft's  collected  works,"  and  is  the  fifth  volume  of  the  *'  History 
of  Mexico."    Published  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


Journalistic    Chit-chat. 

In  denying  a  rumor  that  the  Times  was  for  sale,  Mr.  George 
Tones  said  last  week  that  he  had  refused  over  iwo  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  property,  and  it  was  not  for  sale  at  any  price. 

The  office  of  the  London  Times  has  been  so  altered  and  rebuilt 
that  it  is  unrecognizable  by  any  one  who  saw  it  a  few  years  ago. 
The  circulation  is  not  thought  to  be  now  over  fifty  thousand,  but 
the  advertisements  show  no  decline. 

Kansas  editors  excel  in  the  selection  of  eccentric  names  for  their 
papers.  The  Prairie  Dog,  the  Astonisker,  and  the  Paralyzer  are 
already  in  existence,  and  now  a  paper  is  to  be  started  in  Thomas 
County  which  will  be  called  the  Thomas  Cat. 

Among  women  in  New  York  engaged  in  journalistic  work  are 
Charlotte  Fowler  Wells,  of  the  Phrenological  fournal;  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge,  of  the  St.  Nicholas;  Kate  Upton  Clarke,  of  Good  Cheer; 
Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  of  the  Crttic,  and  Jennie  June  Croly,  of 
Dcmorest's  Magazine. 

Mr.  Labouchere  says  he  understands  that  the  success  of  the 
Morning  News,  of  Paris,  started  some  time  ago  by  two  young 
American  journalists,  has  justified  the  formation  of  the  property 
into  a  stock  company,  in  order  to  enlarge  both  the  paper  and  its 
field  of  operations.  The  shares  of  the  company  have  been  all  taken 
up  privately  in  London  and  Paris. 

Queries  is  a  new  paper  published  in  Buffalo,  and  covers  a  novel 
field,  promising  to  answer  all  sorts  of  questions.  Among  the 
questions  sen!  to  its  subscribers  recently  were  the  following  :  Name 
the  ten  leading  daily  newspapers  ol  America;  899 answers  were  re- 
ceived, of  which  93  named  the  New  York  Herald;  the  New  York 
Tribune,  84;  the  New  York  Sun,  69;  Boston  Herald,  60;  Chicngo 
Tribune,  54;  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  51;  the  New  York 
World,  50;  the  New  York  Times,  45;  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 
39;  Philadelphia  Ledger,  33.  The  rest  of  the  answers  were  divided 
among  forty-three  other  newspapers.  — 

The  newspapers  paying  the  largest  profit  are  located  in  Paris. 
A  notable  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  Petit  fournal.  For  some 
time  past  the  head  of  that  concern,  who  formerly  was  a  workman 
at  three  francs  a  day,  has  made  an  average  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  profit  a  year.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Petit  fournal. 
sold  for  one  cent,  has  a  circulation  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
copies  a  day.  Thirty  to  forty  cents  per  line  is  looked  upon  as  a 
high  rate  for  advertising  in  our  leading  dailies.  The  price  charged 
per  line  by  the  Petit  fournal  for  advertisements  is  six  dollars,  and 
tor  reading  matter  twelve  dollars  per  line.  The  regular  rate  for 
advertising  in  the  Paris  Figaro  is  four  dollars  a  line,  and  for  read- 
ing matter  twelve  dollars.  For  an  article  recently  published  in 
relation  to  the  Panama  canal  scheme,  occupying  three-quarters  of 
a  column,  the  company  paid  ten  thousand  dollars. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 

Miss  Crocker's  Reception. 

Prominent  among  the  social  events  of  the  week 
was  the  farewell  reception  given  by  Miss  Crocker, 
last  Thursday  evening,  at  her  home  on  California 
Street.  Originally  it  was  intended  to  be  a  recep- 
tion to  her  young  unmarried  Iriends  only,  but 
this  intention  was  abandoned,  and  there  were  as- 
sembled maids  and  matrons,  benedicts  and  bach- 
elors. 

At  an  early  hour  California  Street  in  the  vi- 
cinity «>f  the  Crocker  mansion  was  thronged  with 
carriages  hurrying  to  and  fro,  while  the  imposing 
residence,  ablaze  with  light,  was  tilling  up  with 
the  invited  guests  of  the  evening.  The  spacious 
hall  bore  to  the  incoming  visitors  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tropical  forest,  being  lined  on  eiiher 
side  with  drooping  ferns  and  towering  palms, 
beautiful  in  their  verdant  leaves  and  fjltage.  In 
the  various  apartments  were  masses  of  flowers, 
arranged  with  exceeding  taste. 

The  affair  was  purely  a  dancing  party,  and  as 
such  was  eminently  enjoyable.  Every  one  danced, 
and,  with  the  perfect  music  and  unequaled  danc- 
ing floors,  everyone  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  Between 
dances  the  art  gallery  was  viewed  and  its  rare 
treasures  inspected.  Two  recently  acquired 
paintings  by  Humphrey  Moore,  *.ne  representing 
a  street  scene  in  Japan,  and  the  other  a  dancing 
scene  in  Seville,  were  the  objec  s  of  much  atten- 
tion. A  supper  was  served  before  midnight,  and 
the  guests  were  regaled  with  the  choicest  of  re- 
pasts. More  dancing  concluded  the  evening's 
enjoyment,  and  the  regret  at  leaving  was  doubled 
by  the  knowledge  of  Miss  Crocker's  intended  de- 
parture for  New  York.  Among  the  many  present 
were: 

Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold,  Mr.  W.  H. 
CrCCker,  Mr.  George  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs-  Gordon  Bland- 
ing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carltion  C. 
Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Collier,  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair, 
.Air.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bel- 
Bn,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Edward  E.  Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Flood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Forman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Frank  Goad.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  S.  Hager,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin.Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Parrott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis, 
Mrs.  James  Otis,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Green  way,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Sheldon,  Miss  Susie  Russell,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Volney  E. 
Spaulding,  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Miss  Sibyl  Sander- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw.  Miss-Jennie  HooLer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  Mr.  Henry  Redington, 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Misses  Mollie  and  Sheda  Torbert, 
Miss  Lizzie  Hull,  Mr.  Harry  Tevis,  Miss  Nettie  Schmie- 
den, Miss  Minnie  Mizner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe, 
Hisses  Lena  and  Millie  Ashe,  Miss  Lena  Blanding,  Misses 
Ruth  and  Louise  Holladay,  Miss  Ailene  Ivers,  Misses 
Mamie  and  Edith  Findley,  Mr.  George  H.  H.  Redding, 
Mr.  Harry  Dexter,  Mr.  Arthur  Page,  Mr.  J.  Mountford 
Wilson,  Mr.  Frank  Wilson,  Mr.  Harry  Babcock,  Miss 
Lucy  Otis,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mr.  Robert  Hooker,  Mr. 
Frank  Hicks,  Mr.  Frank  Carolan,  Misses  Emily  and 
Carrie  Durbrow,  Miss  FaDnie  Elliott,  Miss  Mabel  Pacheco, 
Mr.  S.  C.  Buckbee,  Mr.  Donald  V.  Campbell,  Mr.  August 
Casserly,  Mr.  J.  B.  Casserly,  Mr.  Neville  Castle,  Mr. 
Harry  Dexter,  Mr.  Harry  Durbrow,  Mr.  E.  C.  Evans, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Mr.  T.  Carey  Friedlander, 
Mr.  Harrison  Hooker,  Mr.  J.  McCteraand,  Mr.  Edgar 
Mizner,  Mr.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  Walter  Newhall,  Mr. 
Frederick  Otis,  Mr.  Arthur  Page,  Mr.  Samuel  Ralston, 
Mr.  A.  L.  Reid,  Mr.  Henry  Sherwood,  Mr.  Robert  Tobin, 
Miss  Virginia  Hanchette,  Mr.  Harold  Wheeler,  Lieutenant 
L.  M.  Brett. 

«* 

Walker-Talbot. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Emily  F.  Talbot  and  Mr. 
Cyrus  Walker  took  place  on  Thursday  morning 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Jackson  and  Franklin  streets.  The  bride 
is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Talbot  of  the  firm 
of  Pope  &  Talbot,  and  sister  of  Mr.  Will  Talbot. 
The  groom,  who  has  passed  the  last  six  months 
in  this  city,  is  a  prominent  merchant  in  Wash- 
ington Territory.  The  entire  interior  of  the  res- 
idence was  beautifully  decorated  in  honor  of  the 
auspicious,  occasion.  In  the  main  parlor,  sus- 
pended in  front  of  the  large  bay-window,  was  a 
network  of  smilax  and  pink  roses,  forming  a  bow- 
er, under  which  the  young  couple  were  married. 
The  mantels,  tables,  and  every  available  stand  in 
every  room  were  adorned  with  baskets  of  lovely 
roses  and  the  rarest  cut  flowers.  One  laige  bas- 
ket of  La  France  and  Marechal  Niel  roses  was 
particularly  attractive.  At  precisely  1 1  L4.5  o'clock 
the  bridal  party  stood  beneath  the  floral  net,  and 
the  bride  and  groom  were  united  in  marriage  by 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Spaulding.  The  bride  looked 
very  charming  in  an  exquisite  toilet  of  ashes  of 
roses  silk  combined  with  rich  brocade.  Congrat- 
ulations were  then  r  ceived,  after  which  a  wed- 
ding hreakfast  was  served.  The  affair  was  very 
quietly  celebrated,  only  afew  relatives  and  friends 
being  present.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Walker  departed 
on  the  afternoon  train  for  New  Orleans,  where 
they  will  remain  for  several  weeks,  and  upon  their 
return  wiU  proceed  to  Mr.  Walker's  home  in 
Washington  Territory. 

The  Goad  Dinoer-Party. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad  entertained  a 
few  friends  at  dinner,  last  Wednesday  evening,  at 
their  residence  on  Washington  Street.  The  va- 
rious apartments  were  tastefully  decorated  with 
flowers  and  ferns.  Covers  were  laid  for  sixteen 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  the  menu  was  very  elab- 
orate. Each  lady  received  a  dainty  little  wicker 
basket,  lined  with  satin,  and  filled  with  variegated 
roses.    Those  present  were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  J. 
Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  aod  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Tevis,  Miss  Huoter,  Miss  Susie  Russell,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Marshall,  Miss  Nellie  Marshall,  Mr.  Harry  Tevis,  Mr.  W. 
S.  Jones,  and  the  host  and  hostess. 

The  Hutchinson-Woodward  Wedding. 
The  nuptials  of  Miss  Helen  Woodward,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr.  R.  B.  Woodward,  and  Mr.  Eli 
Hutchinson,  son  of  the  late  General  Hutchinson, 
were  solemnized  last  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  at  Oak  Knoll, 
Napa  County.  The  wedding  was  very  private' 
only  the  relatives  and  a  few  friends  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  being  present. 

The  De  la  Montanya  Silver  Wedding. 
The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  wedding  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  de  la  Montanya   was  cele- 
brated last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  residence  on 
Taylor  Street.     In  response  to  the  invitations  is- 


sued, their  friends  assembled  at  the  house  early, 
and  by  nine  o'clock  nearly  all  the  guests  were 
present.  They  were  most  cordially  welcomed  by 
Miss  Jennie  de  la  Montanya,  and  after  the  outer 
wraps  were  disposed  of,  they  entered  the  parlor 
and  extended  their  congratulations  to  the  host 
and  hostess.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  William 
Ingraham  Kip  delived  &  felicitous  address,  giving 
a  number  of  interesting  incidents  in  the  long 
union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  la  Montanya.  Inci- 
dentally he  mentioned  that  by  marriage  he  was  re- 
lated to  the  host.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  ad- 
dress dancing  was  commenced  on  the  canvased 
floors.  At  each  side  of  the  long  vista  of  rooms 
were  floral  devices,  arranged  with  pleasing  effect. 
The  chandeliers  and  mirrors  were  entwined  with 
smilax,  the  mantels  were  covered  with  beautiful 
flowers,  and  the  grates  screened  with  foliage  and 
plants.  Just  over  one  of  the  arched  bay-windows 
was  a  large  shield  of  red  and  white  roses,  on  the 
surface  ol  which,  wrought  in  tinted  blossoms, 
were  the  dates  "  1860-1SS5."  A  design  compris- 
ing a  double  heart,  pierced  with  Cupid's  arrow, 
was  an  artistic  piece  of  floral  work,  as  was  also  a 
combination  basket  and  fan.  Roses  and  the  most 
fragrant  exotics  reveled  in  the  midst  of  gilded 
hampers  and  baskets  and  blossomed  in  the  per- 
fume-laden air.  During  the  evening  Mme.  Julie 
Rosewald  and  Mme.  Zeiss-Dennis  rendered  sev- 
eral songs.  A  sumptuous  supper  was  served  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  dining-rooms.  As  a  remi- 
niscence of  her  wedding  in  i860,  Mrs.  de  la  Mon- 
tanya produced  a  wedding  cake  that  had  been 
laid  aside  since  then,  and,  upon  sampling  it,  it 
was  found  to  have  retained  its  original  flavor. 
The  repast  was  served  in  a  charming  manner, 
and  among  the  many  toasts  proposed,  was  one  in 
which  a  desire  was  expressed  to  be  present  at  the 
golden  wedding,  twenty-five  years  hence.  Danc- 
ing was  resumed  after  supper,  and  the  three  large 
parlors  were  filled  for  several  hours  after  with 
merry  dancers.  A  few  of  the  wedding  presents 
were  as  follows : 

A  Japanese  salad-dish,  with  hammered  silver  rim,  and 
fork  and  spoon,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  J.  Brittan ;  a  silver 
and  gold  berry-dish,  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Wells:  a  silver  pie- 
knife,  from  Mrs.  F.  E.  Weygant;  a  gold  and  silver  ice- 
cream ladle,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young;  a  silver 
fish-knife  and  fork,  from  Miss  Jennie  and  Mr.  James  de  la 
Montanya  Jr. ;  pair  of  silver  napkin-rings,  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  M  Lewis;  silver  berry-spoon,  gold  lined,  from 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Harding;  set  of  gold-lined  ice-cream  spoons, 
from  Miss  Jennie  and  Mr.  James  de  la  Montanya  Jr.;  a 
silver  button-hook,  from  Mr.  L.  Wadham;  pair  of  silver 
goblets,  from  Mr.  Martin  Prag  and  family;  a  silver  and 
crystal  berry-dish,  from  Miss  Rose  Lewis;  set  of  silver 
scent- bottles,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conning;  a  silver  cream- 
spoon,  from  Mrs.  and  Miss  Deane;  a  silver  spoon,  from 
Mr.  W.  W.  Morrow;  a  silver  cream-spoon,  from  Miss  Min- 
nie D.  Kellogg;  a  silver  flower  vase,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
De  Witt. 

The  guests  present  were: 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boyson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Lyons,  Miss 
Lyons,  B'shop  Kip,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fisher  Ames,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson,  Miss  Nel- 
lie Stetson,  Mr.  Albert  Stetson,  Dr.  and  Mme.  Zeiss-Den- 
nis, Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Wadham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Bur- 
ton, Mr.  Charles  Wines,  Miss  Madison,  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Rosewald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Phelps,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Morrow,  Miss  Julia  Frazer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  De 
Witt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Mrs.  Deane,  Miss 
Mamie  Deane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Holland,  Miss 
Netiie  Roman,  Mr.  J.  B.  Eliot,  Mrs.  Carter,  Senator  James 
G.  Fair,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Granniss,  Mrs.  Lingley,  Miss 
Julia  Lingley,  Mrs.  an  i  Miss  Weygant,  Mrs.  Ramsdell, 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Fonda,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  St.  John,  Miss  Til- 
lie  Lissak,  Mr  and  Mrs  N.J.  Brittan,  Mrs-  Robinson, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  McKibben,  Mrs.  Horton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Will,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  W.  Lundborg,  Miss  Mumford, 
Mr.  Heyneman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Prag,  Mr.  John 
Phelps,  Miss  Mattie  Holland,  Mr.  John  Curragh,  Judge 
and  Airs.  Wheeler,  Miss  Fannie  Brooks,  Miss  Susie  Sta- 
ples, Judge  and  Mrs.  R.  T.  Ferral,  Mr.  William  Brooks, 
Mr.  John  Heath,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Young,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Na-lson  Cook,  Mr.  and  Miss  Newbold,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
tel,  Misses  Ada  aod  Jennie  Martel,  Miss  Cbipman,  Mr.  F. 
B.  Taylor,  Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Brown, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Boone,  Mr.  J.  C.  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Valentine  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  'v*  elker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Conning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond,  Miss  McNeil, 
Mrs.  Ada  Maccune,  Mr.  Kellogg,  Miss  Minnie  Kellogg, 
Mr.  Chester  W.  Wells,  Mr.  Romaine,  Mr.  Thomas  Pen- 
nell, Mr.  Charles  Pennell,  Mr.  Robert  Sherwood,  Miss 
Grace  Unger,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pennie  Jr.,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hutch- 
ings,  Mr.  W.  G.  Brittan,  Miss  Doherty,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  May, 
Mr.  Thomas  Duffy.  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  and  others. 


The  Thomas  Concerts. 

The  Thomas  concerts,  that  are  to  be  given  at 
the  Pavilion  during  the  latter  part  of  this  month, 
are  attracting  the  attention  of  our  leading  soci- 
ety people.  Private  subscriptions  for  boxes  and 
seats  will  close  one  week  from  next  Monday,  after 
which  the  public  sale  will  commence.  Among 
those  who  have  secured  boxes  may  be  mentioned 
the  following : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hop- 
kins, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Alvord,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  McLean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hag- 
gin,  Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker,  Mrs.  D.  D  Colton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Deane,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Mr.  Loring  Picketing.  Mr.  Charles 
Kohler,  Mr.  David  W.  Loring,  Mr.Asa  R.  Wells,  Mr.  M. 
Russell,  Mr.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  Thomas  Price,  Mr. 
P.B.Cornwall,  Mr.  James  Spiers,  Mr.  Jerome  Lincoln. 
Mr.  John  Parrott,  Mr.  A.  W.  Sisson,  and  others, 


Exhibition  of  Etchings. 
A  private  exhibition  of  etchings  was  given  last 
Thursday  evening  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art 
Students'  League,  729  Montgomery  Street.  The 
object  of  the  exhibition  was  to  awaken  an  inter- 
est in  the  art  of  etching  among  our  local  artists 
and  patrons  of  art.  The  services  of  Mr.  Vickery 
were  obtained  to  secure  the  etchings  on  exhibi- 
tions. The  room  was  neatly  decorated  with 
stands  of  flowers,  and  the  pictures  were  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  nationality  of  ths  artists, 
the  American,  English,  and  French  schools  be- 
ing represented  in  the  exhibit.  Among  them 
were  the  following: 

By  French  artists:  "Christ  before  Pilate,"  after  Mun- 
kacsy.  etched  by  Waltner;  "  Portrait  of  John  Stuart  Mill," 
after  Watt,  etched  by  Rajon  and  being  the  property  of  Dr. 
Stebbins;  "The  Lancer,"  from  the  original  etching  by 
Detaille,  contributed  by  Mr.  John  R.  Jarboe;  "The 
Gleaners,"  from  the  original  by  Millet,  contributed  by 
Mrs.  William  Norris.  There  were  other  French  etchings 
by  Dautigny,  Feyon  Perren,  Dclauney,  Lalanne,  Jacquc, 
and  Martial. 

Of  the  American  school  there  were  noticed  :  "  The  Hard 
Heart,"  by  F.  S.  Church;  "Cape  Ann,"  by  Stephen 
Parrish ;  "An  American  Venice,"  by  Joseph  Pennell; 
"The  Catskills."  by  Vanderhoof;  "Twilight,"  by  Dr. 
Leroy  Yale ;  "  Gloucester,"  by  Plait ;  **  The  Rolling 
Mills,"  by  Edith  Loring  Peirce.and  "  Road  tothe  Beach,  * 
by  same  artist. 

Among  the  English  etchings  were  six  by  Seymour 
Haden,  which  are  probably  some  of  the  best  of  bis  works 
ever  seen  together  here. 


Other  etchings  were  "  Calais  Pier,"  owned  by  General 
Waite;  "  Shere  Mill  Pond,"  owned  by  Mrs.  Prentiss; 
"Sunset  in  Tipperary,"  owned  by  Mrs.  Putnam:  "Two 
Sheep,"  owned  by  Miss  Haggin;  "  Agamemnon,"  owned 
by  R.  C.  Harrison;  "Water  Meadows,"  owned  by  Mr. 
Yickery  ;  "  Sunshine  and  Lilies,"  by  Slocombe,  owned  by 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Jarboe;  "Landing  Sardines,"  by  Macbeth; 
"  Portrait  of  Carlyle,"  by  Murray:  "  Early  Plowman,"  by 
Samuel  Palmer,  owned  by  R.  C.  Harrison. 

It  is  thought  that  a  loan  exhibition  of  Ha- 
den's  work  may  be  held  in  the  fall,  when  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  render  a  collection  of  his  works 
in  this  city  as  complete  as  possible.  The  pres-ent 
exhibition  has  been  open  Thursday  and  Friday, 
and  will  close  this  evening  at  ten  o'clock.  On 
Wednesday  evening  there  were  nearly  three  hun- 
dred visitors,  among  whom  were  noticed  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Day,  Mrs.  Pringle,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Mazes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Fremery,  Miss  De  Fremery,  Miss 
Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Ashburner,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Unger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  C. 
Harrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Bigelow,  General  Waite, 
Misses  Bolton,  Mrs.  S  R.  Premiss.  Mr.  Charles  Shinn, 
Mr.  L.  5.  B.  Sawyer  Jr.,  Mr.  W.  W.  Garthwaite,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Cope,  Miss  Ada  Smith,  Mr.  Edward  Bergin,  Miss 
Bergin,  Mr.  Brooks,  Miss  Mary  Benton,  Misses  Ethel  and 
Kate  Beaver,  Mrs.  Van  Kirk,  Mr.  Joseph  Dyer,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Lewis  Porter,  Miss  Porter,  Miss  Laura 
Yrooman,  Mr. Thomas  Scott,  Mr.  Hughes,  Miss  Casserly, 
Aug.  Casserly,  Mr.  J.  B.  Casserly,  Miss  Lucy  Wores, 
Miss  Low,  Miss  Mantz,  Mr.  W.  A.  Reisar,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Fassett,  Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  Mr.  Ernest  White, 
Miss  Winnie  White.  Mrs.  and  MUs  Hunt,  Miss  Perry,  Mr. 
J.  B.  McChesney,  Miss  Clara McChesney,  Mrs.  F.  A.Wills, 
Professor  Davidson,  Mr.  A.  J.  Le  Breton,  Mrs.  Moore, 
Miss  Bessie  Moore,  Mrs.  Curtis,  Miss  Bessie  Curtis,  and 
many  others. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

The  Marquis  de  Piro  de  Testeferrata  has  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Malta,  after  an  extended 
visit  here  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott. 

Miss  Nina  Piatt,  formerly  of  this  city,  who  has 
been  during  the  past  winter  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Justice  Field,  in  Washington,  D.C  ,  has  returned 
to  her  home  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Baron  and  Baroness  Von  Schroeder  are  expect- 
ed here  in  about  two  months,  from  Hamburg, 
Germany,  where  they  are  visiting  relatives  of  the 
baron. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rose  Jr.,  of  San  Mateo, 
have  been  in  the  city  for  several  days  this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  left  Menlo 
Park  on  M  inday,  for  a  few  days'  sojourn  in  this 
city,  and  have  been  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  J.  Brittan  passed  a  few  days 
this  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Moreland  came  down 
from  Sacramento  on  Tuesday,  and  passed  a  few 
days  here,  stopping  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Creed  Haymond  has  been  visiting  friends 
in  this  city  during  the  week. 

Miss  Ailene  Ivers  has  returned  from  her  visit 
to  Napa. 

Mr.  Adolph  Sutro  will  visit  Paraiso  Springs 
soon,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Mr.  Theodore  H.  Dugan,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  Miss  Susie  Dugan,  left  here  last 
Wednesday,  on  the  bark  Mary  Winkhman,  for  a 
trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  will  probably 
be  away  three  months. 

Mr.  George  Crocker  and  Mr.  T.  Carey  Fried- 
lander  were  at  Del  Monte  last  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  F,  Miller  and  Miss  Dora 
Miller  left  for  Paraiso  Springs  on  Tuesday,  where 
they  will  remain  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Loomis  and  Miss  Kate 
Felton  passed  last  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  F.  K.  Ainsworth,  of  Prescott, 
Arizona,  who  are  visiting  friends  here,  paid  a 
visit  to  Monterey  last  Saturday- 
Senator  James  G.  Fair  arrived  in  this  city  this 
week,  from  Washington,  D.  C,  having  stopped 
en  route  at  Carson  and  Virginia  City. 

Mr.  H.  B  Smith  Jr.  has  returned  from  a  short 
trip  to  Southern  California, 

Mr.  J.  D.  Redding  returned  on  Thursday  from 
Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  H.  S  Crocker,  Mr.  C.  H.  Crocker,  Mrs. 
L.  Gilson,  and  Mr.  L.  Gilscn  Jr.  were  guests  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monte  last  Sunday. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  William  Kohl,  of  San  Mateo, 
went  to  Monterey  last  Saturday,  where  they  re- 
mained until  Tuesday,  when  they  came  to  this 
city  for  a  few  days'  visit. 

Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Crocker,  Miss 
Thibault,  and  Will  H.  Crocker  went  to  Monterey 
last  Saturday  fur  a  couple  of  days'  sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Williams  went  to  Monte- 
rey last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Shaw  passed  last  Sunday 
at  Del  Monte. 

At  the  Windsor  House,  in  New  York  city, 
there  were  registered  last  Monday,  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L. 
Requa,  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins,  Miss  Cass,  and  Miss 
Ida  Greene,  of  this  city. 

Captain  Samuel  Blair,  of  this  city,  was  regis- 
tered at  the  Hoffman  House,  in  New  York,  last 
Monday.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Newhall  and 
Mr.  Frank  McCoppin  were  also  guests  at  the 
Hoffman  House  last  Monday. 

Mr.  Adam  Grant,  who  went  to  New  York  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  to  purchase  some  property,  re- 
turned home  on  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Sperry  and  Miss  Edith 
Sperry,  who  have  been  enjoying  an  Eastern  trip, 
returned  to  this  city  this  week  by  way  of  Port- 
land, Oregon 

Mrs.  A.  H .  Rutherford  returned  to  the  city  last 
Monday,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks  in  the 
South  and  East,  including  a  visit  to  her  sister. 

Mrs.  Faxon  D.  Atherton  is  making  a  short  visit 
in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  De  Young  and  Miss  Ma- 
mie Deane  are  at  the  Geysers. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  King  is  at  Paraiso  Springs  with  her 
mother,  Mrs.  R  R.  Thompson. 

Miss  Florence  Atherton  has  been  the  guest  of 
Miss  Page,  at  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Hopkins  has  gone  to  her 
country  home  at  Menlo  Park,  where  she  will  pass 
the  summer. 

Miss  Catherine  Stoneman  has  been  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  Dr.  M.  Herzstein. 

Governor  J.  II.  Kinkead,  of  Alaska,  who  is  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  has  fully  recovered  from  his  re- 
cent severe  illness. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Wallace  is  enjoying  the  coun- 
try air  on  her  ranch, 

Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Crocker,  and  Mr. 
George  Crocker  will  leave  to-day  for  New  York 
city  in  a  special  car. 

Miss  Susie  Russell,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting 
Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Nougues  gave  z.  large 
reception  last  Friday  evening,  at  their  residence, 
No.  2226  California  Street. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Austin  has  discontinued  for  the 
summer  her  weekly  "  at  homes." 

It  is  rumored  that  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Kip  will 
celebrate  their  golden  wedding  on  June  28th, 
which  will  be  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their 
wedded  union. 

The  opening  hop  of  the  San  Francisco  Yacht 
Club  takes  place  this  afternoon,  at  the  club-house 
in  Saucelito.  The  guests  will  go  over  on  the 
half-past  one  o'clock  boat,  and  the  afternoon  will 
be  passed  in  dancing.  A  pleasant  time  is  assured 
to  all  who  attend. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Eastland  gave  acharm- 
ing  dinner-party  last  Wednesday  evening  to  a 
number  of  iriends,  at  their  residence,  on  Califor- 
nia Street. 


Army  and    Navy  News. 

Lieutenant  Cook,  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Corwin, 
is  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Robert  F.  Ames  and  Lieutenant 
Richard  H.  Wilson,  Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
have  gone  to  Fort  McDermit,  Nevada,  for  garri- 
son court-martial  duty. 

Lieutenant  L.  M.  Brett,  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  enjoying  a  short  leave  of  absence. 

Assistant-Surgeon  H.  W.  Yeamans  of  the  U. 
S.  Marine  Hospital,  has  been  ordered  to  service  on 
the  U.  S.  steamer  Corwin,  for  her  Arctic  cruise. 

The  U.S.  steamer  Pinta,  stationed  in  Alaskan 
watets,  has  been  out  to  the  westward  and  returned 
to  Sitka,  after  landing  the  army  exploring  expe- 
dition, under  Lieutenant  Allen,  near  the  mouth 
of  Copper  River.  Mrs.  S.  Dix  Bolles  is  residing 
at  the  Sitka  Mission,  having  volunteered  to  assist 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alonzo  E.  Austin  in  their  good 
work.  She  has  been  in  Sitka  all  winter,  to  be 
near  her  husband,  the  executive  of  the  Pinta. 

Major  Thomas  Wilhelm,  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to 
Fort  Bidwell,  to  remain  several  months. 

Lieutenant  George  E.  Albee,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the 
Grand  Hotel. 

Assistant-Surgeon  J.  S.  Sayre,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the 
Independence,  who  has  been  seriously  sick  for 
some  time,  goes  to  Los  Angeles  on  one  month's 
leave  of  absence. 

The  Stoney  exploring  expedition  came  down 
from  the  Mare  Island  Yard  on  Tuesday  last,  and 
expects  to  sail  for  Alaska  to-day. 

Lieutenant  F.  J.  Moses,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  re- 
ceived preparatory  orders  to  the  Mohican. 

Work  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Adams,  at  the  Mare 
Island  Yard,  has  been  suspended,  on  account  of 
lack  of  funds. 

Secretary  Whitney  has  directed  that  the  steam- 
er recently  built  for  the  Stoney  expedition  be 
called  "The  Discoverer." 

Lieutenant-Commander  C.  H.  Stockton,  Lieu- 
tenants F.  W.  Crocker,  N.  E.  Niles,  and  W.  F. 
Halsey,  U.  S.  N.,  have  been  detached  from  the 
Iroquois  and  ordered  home. 

Major  Thomas  McGregor,  U.S.A.;  Captain 
Samuel  T.  Hamilton,  U.  S.  A  ,  and  Lieutenant 
Charles  F.  Roe,  U.  S.  A.,  have  gone  to  Fort 
Walla  Walla,  W,  T.,  on  special  duty. 

Captain  Thomas  Wilhelm.  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Frederick  V.  Krug,  U.  S.  A.,  returned  to 
their  post,  at  Fort  Bidwell,  on  Thursday. 

Major  C.J.  Sprague,  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to  San 
Diego,  on  business  connected  with  the  Paymas- 
ter's department. 

Major  W.  E.  Creary,  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to 
Fort  Bidwell  on  a  short  trip. 


Railway  Personals. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Robinson,  general  manager  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  arrived 
here  on  Tuesday,  with  a  party  of  friends,  all  of 
whom  are  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Holbrook,  assistant  general  passen- 
ger agent  of  the  Rock  Island  road,  arrived  here 
yesterday  from  the  East. 

Assistant  Freight  Auditor  Martin,  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  road,  went  East  last  Monday. 


A  vocal  recital  was  given  by  Mme.  Julie  Rose- 
wald and  pupils,  on  Thursday  evening,  April 
30th,  at  her  music  rooms,  1018  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
The  programme  was  as  follows: 

1.  "At  the  Cloister  Gate"  (Grieg),  Miss  L.  Stewart. 
Mme.  Rosewald,  and  chorus.  2.  Ballad — "  Resolution  " 
(Lassen),  Miss  Eva  Nash.  3.  *'  Felice  Notte  "  ( Reissiger), 
Miss  Nellie  Haas.  4.  "Ah!  non  credea"  (Bellini),  Miss 
B.  Lachman.  5,  "  Adieu,  mon  beau  rivage  "  tMeycrbeer), 
Mrs.  George  Monck.  6.  "Mysole"  (David),  Miss  Belle 
Thorne.  7  "Ave  Maria,"  with  violin  obligato  (Gounod), 
Miss  Lachman  and  Mr.  J  H.  Rosewald.  8.  Quartet — 
"  The  Merman  "  (Schumann),  Misses  Rosenband,  Stewart, 
and  Mmes.  Monck  and  Rosewald.  9.  Violin  solo — Span- 
ish Dances  (Moszkowski),  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald.  10.  Scenes 
from  "  Huguenots,"  Miss  Rosenband,  Miss  Thome,  Mrs. 
Monck,  and  Miss  Stewart.  Accompanist,  Mrs.  Carmichael- 
Carr. 


A  musical  recital  will  be  given  by  Lula,  Pau- 
line, and  Elise  Joran,  at  Irving  Hall,  Tuesday 
evening,  May  5th.  The  programme  is  as  follows : 
_  Duo — Two  pianos,  Rondo,  op.  73,  (Chopin).  Vocal  selec- 
tions, Aufforderung  Zura  Tanz,  ( Weber-Tausig).  Violin — 
(a)  Cavatina,  0)  Gondoliera,  (Raff);  (c)  All'  Ongarese, 
(Scharwenlca).  {a)  Prelude  and  Fughetta,  (Bach);  (di 
Dearest  May,  (Schumann) ;  (<r)  Valse,  (Chopin).  Rhapso- 
dic Hongroise,  No.  10,  I  Liszt).  Declamation,  with  piano 
accompaniment,  "The  Heather  Boy,"  from  the  German  of 
Hebbel,  (Schumann).  Duo — two  pianos — "La  Jeunesse 
d'Hercule,"  (Saint-Saens).  Vocal  selections.  Trio— two  pi- 
anos and  violin — Allegro  Vivace  from  5th  Symphonic, 
(Mendelssohn). 


Tin.'  Latest  from  Mexico. 

The  Minas  Prietas  Mining  Co,  ) 
Las  Prietas,  Sonora,  Dec  28,  18S4.  ) 
L.  Gilson,  Manager,  211  Sansome  Street,  San 
Francisco — Dear  Sir :  In  the  matter  of  the  Harden 
Star  Hand  Grenades  sent  us,  I  would  report  as 
follows:  On  three  separate  occasions— the  8th, 
22d,  and  24th  instant— fires  were  started  by  the 
upsetting  and  explosion  of  hand-lamps  in  our 
mills.  '1  he  grenades  were  brought  into  imme- 
diate use,  and  by  them  the  fires  were  instantly 
extinguished  in  every  case,  proving  the  grenades 
to  be  more  effectual  under  such  circumstances 
than  anything  else  could  possibly  be. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  faithfully, 

A.  S.  Jones,  Sup't. 
This  makes  forty-three  fires  to  date  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  extinguished  with  the  Harden  Star 
Grenades.  H.  H.  Gross,  16  Second  St. 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


THE  THOMPSON  STREET  POKER  CLUB. 

A  Jack-Pot  Moral  Lesson  for  Mr.  Tooter  Williams. 

The  interest  of  the  meeting  of  the  Thompson 
Street  Poker  Club  Saturday  evening  was  enthu- 
siastically heightened  by  the  announcement  by 
the  chairman,  Rev.  Mr.  Thankful  Smith,  lhat  the 
first  jack-pot  of  the  evening  would  be  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  as  expressed  in  the  Bartholdi 
pedestal.  When  everybody  had  passed  Mr.  'Foo- 
ter Williams's  blind,  and  the  momentous  occa- 
sion was  upon  them,  every  member  straightened 
up  with  exciiement,  and  Mr.  Rube  Jackson's  eyes 
stood  out  like  a  bug's.  After  carefully  combing 
over  his  hand,  Professor  Brick  rose  to  a  question 
of  privilege. 

*'  What's  dis  yar  pot  to  be  opened  fer  nohow?  " 
"De  limmick  amfo'  dollahs,    replied  Mr.  Will- 
iams, unconstitutionally,  but  the  chairman  being 
asleep,  it  was  allowed  to  pass. 

"Den — den — I — 1 "    Here  Professor  Brick 

stealthily  reconnoitered  in  Mr.  Williams's  direc- 
tion, to  see  if  that  geni  leman  was  belligerent.  "  I 
— jess — jess "  Mr.  Williams  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  rabbit-like  meekness  which  a  long 
and  painful  experience  had  taught  the  professor 
was  deceitful.  "I  jess  opens  de  jacker io' — fo' — 
seben  cents." 

Mr.  Rube  Jackson  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
backed  up  a  pair  of  hopeful  sixes  to  that  amount. 

Mr.  Cyanide  Whiffles,  who  had  a  bad  cold  and 
a  bob-tailed  flush,  complicated  with  a  pair  of 
trays,  came  in,  Mr.  Williams  courteously  allowing 
him  to  work  in  a  box  of  quinine  pills  as  a  chip. 

The  Elder  Jubilee  Anderson  took  reckless 
chances  on  an  ace  and  a  king,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
table  were  now  concentrated  upon  Rev.  Mr. 
Thankful  Smith. 

That  gentleman  had  just  returned  from  a  pasto- 
ral visit  to  Hoboken,  and  had  been  drowsy  and 
uproarious  by  turns  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  game,  but  was  now  peacefully  slumbering  with 
his  hand  lying  untouched  before  him.  On  a 
searching  kick  being  dealt  him  beneath  the  table 
by  Mr.  Williams,  he  slowly  collected  his  faculties 
and  cards,  favored  Mr.  Whiffles  with  a'buttery 
smile,  and  softly  inquired  : 

"  Whad  jer  doin'  ?  " 

"  Openin'  de  jacker,"  replied  Mr.  Williams. 

*'  Wad  jacker?  "  asked  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  ob- 
serving that  his  bottom  card  was  a  club. 

"Dis  jacker,"  replied  Mr.  Williams. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  noticed  that  his  second 
card  was  also  a  club.    Then  he  asked  again : 

"  Wich  jacker?" 

"Dis  yar  jacker,"  replied  Mr.  Williams. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  again  applied  himself,  and 
skinned  out  a  third  club.  Then  he  softly  in- 
quired : 

"Whose  jacker?" 

"  Nobody  s  jacker  yet,"  retorted  Mr.  Williams, 
who  was  impatient  for  the  crisis  to  be  over. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  skillfully  squeezed  out  a 
fourth  club. 

"Who  done  open  dat  nobody's  jacker?"  he 
%  whispered. 

"Perfesser  Brick,"  responded  Mr.  Williams, 
sweetly.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thankful  Smith  with 
great  nicety  evolved  a  fifth  club.  "  Kin  I  come 
in?"  he  asked,  meekly. 

"Cern'ly,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  who,  being  al- 
ready barricaded  by  three  kings,  felt  magnani- 
mous. 

The  reverend  gentleman  sleepily  inserted  into 
the  pot  a  battered  nickel  and  two  coppers,  and 
then  appearing  to  lose  even  the  feeble  interest  he 
had  taken,  dropped  his  head  on  his  breast,  and 
emitted  a  savory  snore. 

Mr.  Williams  now  shook  off  his  camp-meeting 
demeanor,  and  electrified  the  company  by  a  fero- 
cious chuckle  and  a  burst  of  blue  chips,  which 
scared  Mr.  Jackson  half  to  death.  "  I  rise  dat  fo' 
dollahs." 

Professor  Brick  showed  down  two  wall-eyed 
jacks  and  fled. 

Mr.  Rube  Jackson  let  the  seven  cents  go  and 
threw  his  dismal  sixes  away.  Mr.  Whiffles,  with 
a  bob-tailed  flush  and  very  little  horse-sense,  bor- 
rowed a  punched  quarter  Irom  the  professor,  and, 
with  a  plated  watch-chain,  a  pair  of  sleeve-but- 
tons, and  his  Sunday  vest,  qualified  himself  as  a 
struggler. 

Elder  Jubilee  Anderson  frugally  decided  to 
abandon  recklessness  and  stay  out,  and  the  hub 
of  popular  interest  was  again  the  Rev.  Thankful 
Smith. 

Mr,  Tooter  Williams  recalled  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman from  his  malt  slumbers  by  the  ingenious 
f>rocess  of  puffing  into  his  face  a  volume  ofsmoke 
rom  a  Third  Avenue  cigar.  He  awoke  with  a 
choke,  snuffle,  and  start,  ran  over  his  hand  to  be 
assured  that  none  of  his  clubs  had  got  away,  and 
drowsily  inquired: 

"  Who  rised  dat  jacker?  ;' 

"  I  rised  dat  jacker,  dat's  who,"  responded  Mr. 
Williams,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  done 
something  big  and  was  proud  of  it. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith's  clubs  were  all  present  for 
active  service,  but  he  resolved  to  toy  a  while  with 
the  enemy.  "  Whufferyo'gitten  so  brash,  Toot?" 
he  began;  "  whuffer  yo'  rise  Rube  'n  Cy  Whiffles 
outen  dis  pot  fer?  " 

"  Bekase  dis  am  a  free  ken  try,  "sarcastically  re- 
joined Mr.  Williams;  " 'n  bekase  I  do  jess — jess 
ez  I  dam  please,"  he  added. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thankful  Smith  was  thoughtful 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  sweetly:  "Dad's 
right.  Toot— dad's  puflectly  squar  'n  hones',  'n," 
he  continued,  "  ez  dis  am  a  free  kentry," sizing  up 
Mr.  Williams's  stock,  '"nez  yo'se  goin'  ter  do 
ies*  ez  yo'  dam  please,  'n  led  Rube  'n  Cy  Whiffles 
n  de  Perfesser  wizzle  fer  dey  money,  wy" — here 
he  drew  out  the  honored  wallet  and  banged  it  on 
the  table—"  I'm  goin'  ter  help  yo*  all  I  kin." 
Here  he  glowered  at  Mr.  Williams  with  a  glower 
that  boded  no  good. 

"  Whad — whad  ye'  gwine  ter  do?  "  faltered  Mr. 
Williams,  witha  premonitory  chill  crawlingdown 
his  back.  "  Led's  draw  kyards  fuss,"  he  sug- 
gested. "Whad  yer  gwine  ter  do?"  he  asked 
again. 

*'  I'se  gwine  ter  milk  yo'  fer  all  yo'se  wuff,"  re- 
sponded his  reverend  antagonist.  "I'se  gwine 
ter  see  dat  fo'  dollahs  rise,  'n  lifi  yo*  ez  high  ez 
yo's  got  breff  ter  razzle.  Yczzirl  "  he  added,  with 
a  thump  on  the  table  which  nearly  made  Mr. 
Whiffles  drop  his  eyeballs.  "  I'se  gwine  ter  hump 
myse'f  in  dis  yar  sukkus.  I  sees  dat  rise,"  here 
he  pointed  to  the  chips  already  on  the  table,  "  'n 
I  rises  yo'  thutty-fo'  dollahsl 

Mr.  Williams  5  three  kings  seemed  to  be  suffer- 


ing from  nervous  prostration,  and  were  not  at  all 
reassuring  as  he  skinned  them  out  for  final  mus- 
ter. He  threw  out  a  flag  of  truce.  "Dis  pot," 
he  said,  "am  for  de  Barkodly  Pedezzle;  'n  Jennie 
Sherman  he  say  dat  de  'mount  should  be  sus- 
kribed  by  de  padriots  a  dribble  at  a  time,  'a  not 
by  no  Vanderbilk  in  a  lump." 

"Jinnle  Shumman  kin  say  wad  he  pleases,"  re- 
joined the  Rev.  Thankful  Smith,  "  but  the  jinnle 
ain't  runnin'  dis  jacker.  I'se  de  trick  mule  in  dis 
ring,  *n  dey  ain't  no  brass  buttin'  orator  gwine 
ter  coax  me  outen  it  twell  I'se  hed  my  fling,"  he 
concluded. 

"  Kin  I  " 

"  Yo'  kin  do  nuffin'  bud  pud  up  er  shet  up.  I 
doan  buck  my  spondles  agin  no  niggah's  wind," 
interrupted  the  reverend  gentleman  again.  "  De 
countersign  am  'call  or  crawl.'    Dat's  pokah." 

A  new  idea  struck  Mr.  Williams.  Hethrew  up 
his  hand,  but  a  vengeful  smile  stole  over  his  coun- 
tenance. The  kev.  Mr.  Smith  slowly  drew  in  the 
pot,  counted  the  chips,  sampled  Mr.  Whiffles's 
pills,  and  bit  the  punched  quarter  lo  see  if  it  was 
genuine,  and  then  tossed  Mr.  Whiffies's  vest  and 
jewelry  back  to  him.  Here  Mr.  Williams  ex- 
postulated: 

"Ain't  dat  collah-button 'n'  julery  goin' to  de 
fun1?"  he  inquired.  "  Wad  for  yo'swinnle  de  fun' 
outen  dat  vess?  "  he  added,  savagely. 

"  Dey  bilds  dat  pedezzle  outen  stone  'n'  mor- 
tab,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thankful  Smith,  "  'n'  not 
outen  the  wanities  of  a  black  dude.  I  doan  wanter 
tend  no  inquess  ober  Cy  Whiffles  'n'  know  dat  de 
luss  ob  two  pieces  ob  pupple  glass  'n'  one  brass 
pug-dog  scarf-pin  mighter  saved  him  from  snooz- 
encide.  He  now  entered  into  a  series  of  calcula- 
tions. "Six  times  seben's  ihutty-one,  carry  fo'; 
nine  from  sixteen's  eight ;  dat  leaves  jess— jess  fo' 
dollahs  'n'  nine  cents  fer  de  fun'." 

" 'N'  whar's  yo'  thutty-fo'  dollahs  gwine?" 
asked  Mr.  Williams,  "  'n*  whar  am  de  rest  ob  de 
pot?" 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thankful  Smith  coolly  folded  up 
the  bills,  cashed  in  the  chips,  and  swept  the  small 
change  into  his  pocket.     Then  he  said: 

"  Toot,  dat  thutty-fo'  dollahs  is  gwine  whar  dey 
kin  do  my  private  pusson  de  mos'  good.  Dey  is 
six  mokes  at  dis  yar  table,  V  de  Pedezzle  gits  fo' 
dollahs  'n'  nine  cents  outen  de  pahty.  Dey  is  nine 
million  mokes  mo'  in  dis  kentry,  'n'  dey  is  only  a 
hundred  thousan'  dollahs  hollered  fer.  Ez  it  now 
stan's,  dey  is  about  eight  million  nine  hundred  'n' 
ninety-nine  thousan'  nine  hundred 'n' ninety-nine 
mokes  gwine  ter  be  leff  anyhow  on  dat  Pedezzle. 
not  'cludin'  Brer  Vanderbilk  'n'  Brer  Goul'  'n' 
Brer  Cy  Field,  who's  jess  achin'  ter  get  in.  Ef 
ebry  niggah  pokah  pahty  in  dis  Ian1  sends  fo'  dol- 
lahs fo'  de  fun',  dat  Pedezzle  would  haf  ter  be  bilt 
outen  nickelplate  'n'  diamonds.  JVo,  sah!  Let's 
give  de  nine  million  niggahs  V  Brer  Vanderbilk 
'n'  Jinnle  Shumman  another  chance.  Brer  Whif- 
fles '11  now  pass  round  the  aces." — H.  Cay  Carle- 
ton. 


SPRING  STYL.ES. 

BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns  and  J.  E.  Ingalls'  Illustrated  Books 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington*  Embroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  "  H.  A.  DE.TfilNU. 
ViTfnt.   124   Post  *-tr**-i.  Kail  Franttlwo 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,  made  of  ONYX,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and 
Headstones.        W.  H.  McfOKaiCK,  827  Market  St 


WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  COMPANY,  644  Market  Street. 
The  Finest 


IHEDiNGEE&CONARDCG'S 

BEAUTIECIi  EVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

Oar  Great  Specialty  is  growinc  anddistnbnting 

ROSES— we  deliver  strong  Pet  Plants,  suitable  for 
immediate  bloom,  safely  by  moil  at  all  Post  Offices. 
5  Splendid  Varieties,  '/our  eXdce,  all  labeled,  for 
81;  12  for  82;  35  for  $5;  lOO  /or  §12.  Also 

OTHER  VARIETIES  9.3,&  If)  FOR  S 1 

according  tovalne.  Send  for  our  New  Guide)  76  pp 
elegantly  illns.  and  choose  from  over  500  finest  sorts 
Address,  THE  DEVGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 
Bose  Growers,  West  G  rove, Cheat er  Co.*  Pa* 


theQUEENoFTABLE 

~  WATERS 


"Its  purity   offers    the    best    security 
against  t/ie  dangers  which  are  common  to 
most  of  tlie  ordinary  drinking  waters." 
London  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL   SALE,    10   MILLIONS. 

Of  alt  Grocers,  Druggists,  <Sr  A/in.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 
for  buIo  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &,  CO. 

No.  IS  I'mal  Street,  San  Erauclvco, 
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MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

F.  S.  WINSTON,  President. 

roll  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  din,  1884. 


ASSETS,      ----- $103,876,178.51 


ANNCITY    ACCOUNT. 


Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  1884 61 

Premium  Annuities 

Annuities  Issued 5 


Ann.  Pay'ts. 

$23,134  31 

3.674  96 

1,756  70 


No.  Ann.  Pay'ts, 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan  ist,  1885. . .   61  $23,661  63 

Premium  Annuities 9.994  44 

Annuitize*   Terminated 5  1.91,9  90 


66  $28,565  97 

1XSIKAML'    ACCOUMT. 


66 


Policies  in  force,  Jan  ist,  1884.  ..110,990 
Risks  Assumed 11.194 


122,184 


Amount. 
$342,946,032 

3^,675,989 

$377,622,021 


REVENUE    ACCOUNT. 


No. 
Policies  in  force,  Jan.  xK,  1883. .  .114,804 
Risks  Terminated - . 3 .. a 


To  Balance  from  last  account. 

"  Premiums  received 

"  Interest  and  rents 


$94,972,108  86 
r3.850.z58  43 
5.=  45>°59  98 


$114,067,427  27 


By  paid  Death  Claims 

"      "     Matured  Endowments 

Total  claims — 

.  _  $7,717,275  82 

'     Annuities 

"      "     Dividends 

"      "     Surrendered  Policies  and  additions 

Total  paid  Policy-holders — 

.  $13,923.06=  19 

"      "     Commissions  (payment   of  current 

and  extinguishment  of  future) . . . 

■1      «•     Premium  charged  off  on  Securities 

Purchased 

"      "     Taxes  on  Assessments 

"      "    Expenses 

"      "    Balance  to  New  Account 


$28,565  97 


Amount. 

$351,789,285 

25  832.73* 

$377,622,031 


$5,226,820  83 
=.49°»454  99 


26,936  08 
3,141,164  ia 
3,037,696  .7 


907,846  19 

1,131,173  33J 

223,169  61  1 
872,263  87 
97,009,913  08 


BALANCE    SHEET. 


$114,067,437  27 
Cr. 


To  Reserve  at  four  per  cent 

"  Claims  by  death  not  yet  due. 
Premiums  paid  in  advance., 


"   Surplus     and     Contingent     Guarantee 
Fund 


38,242.543  00 
862,387  00 
27.477  36 

4.743-771  15 


$103,876,178  51 


By  Bonds  Secured  by  Mortgages  on  Real 

Estate $46; 

"  United  States  and  other  Bonds 34, 

"  Loans  on  Collaterals 6 

"  Real  Estate io, 

"  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  at 

interest 2, 

"  Interest  accrued 1, 

'*  Premiums  deferred,  quarterly  and  semi- 
annual        1, 

"  Premiums  in  transit,  principally  for  De- 
cember  

"  Suspense  Account 

"  Agents'  Balances 


.527  96 
,822  00 
p387  S* 
693  04 

9S8  54 
418  54 


103,115  38 


138 


714  5* 

314  14 
,196  90 


$103,876,178  51 


Note. — If  the  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest  be  used,  the  surplus  is  over  $i2,oor.coo. 
From  the  Surplus,  as  appears  in  the  Balance   Sheet,  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  to  eat-h  participating  Policy 
which  shall  be  in  force  at  its  anniversary  in  18S5. 

ASSETS $103,876,178.51. 

New  York,  January  21,  1885. 


Frederick  S-  Winston, 
Samud  E.  Sproulls, 
Lucius  Robinson, 
Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
George  S.  Coe, 
John  E.  Devclin, 
Seymour  L.  Husted, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
James  C  Holden, 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Hermann  C.  von  Post, 
George  C.  Richardson, 
Alexander  H.  Rice, 
William  F.  Babcock, 
F.  Ratchford  Starr, 
Frederick  H.  Cossitt, 
Lewis  May, 
Oliver  Harriman, 
Henry  W.  Smith, 


John  H.  Sherwood, 
George  H.  Andrews, 
Robert  Olyphant, 
George  F.   Baker, 
Benj-  B.  Sherman, 

{oseph  Thompson, 
Judley  Olcott, 
Anson  Stager, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 


Julien  T.  Davies, 
Robert  Sewell. 
S.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger, 
Charles  R.  Henderson, 
George  Bliss, 
Rufus  W.  Peckham, 
Wm.  P.  Dixon, 
J.  Hobart  Herrick. 


Persons  wishing  to  secure  safe  and  legitimate  Life  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  insure 
in  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

This  Company  does  not  issue  Tontine  or  Tontine  investment  policies. 
For  further  particulars,  please  apply  to 

A.  B.  FORBES,  General  Agent  for  Pad  lie  Coast, 

214  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Or  to  any  of  the  authorized  agencies  of  the   Company,  established  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  California  and 
other  Pacific  States  and  Territories. 


SUMMER  RESORTS. 


HIGHLAND   SPRINGS 

SANITARIUM, 

LAKE   COUNTY CALIFORNIA. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


"The  Switzerland  of  America.' 


OPEN      ALL,     THE      YEAR. 


This  justly  celebrated  health  and  pleasure  resort  has  so 
rapidly  grown  in  public  favor  that  the  proprietor  has  been 
compelled  to  builJ  new  cottages,  enlarge  dining  rooms, 
and  introduce  fresh  water  from  mountain  springs  for  irri- 
gation and  household  use.  Fine  bill  ard-table  and  bowl- 
ing-alley have  also  been  adied  to  the  many  other  attrac- 
tions of  the  place. 

Route— Market  Street  Wharf,  S.  F..  7  45  a.  m.,  via  Tib- 
uron,  to  Cloverdale;  thence  by  stage  direct  to  the  Springs, 
ten  hours  from  the  city. 

I>K.  *\  M.  BATES.  Proprietor 


COAL. 


Takts  the  lead  of  all  the  Coals  in  this  market  for  the 
home.  It  lights  quickly— lasts  longer  and  makes  a  better 
Fite than  any  Coal  you  ever  used.  One  trial  will  make  you 
our  friend  forever.  Use  light  draught,  and  save  one-third. 
If  your  dealer  don't  happen  to  have  it,  send  to 
CEDAR  RIVER  COAL  CO., 

10G  to  112  MLuileu  Street, 

Between  Main  and  Spear. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

English.  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  children.  1232  Pine  St. 


Pr*>f.  HE  Fll.lFI'*  continues  to  give  per-or.a!  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  Study.  "  U  MQUB  "  method  of  ac- 
quiring foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity topracticc.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals 
free  to  scholars.      Arplv   from    to  to   it,  3.  ;.  o>  8  to  0  p    m 


BUSINESS 

COLLECE 


San  Francisco 


IMS 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship 4*0 
Telegraphy. 

F..  r.  IXXAI.T),  PrmMtot.  C  S-  U1LEY,  BmrreUry. 

f-jTsENO   POR   CIRCULAR- JfJ 

WALL  PAPERS, 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES. 

G.   W.   CLARK   &   CO. 

04ft  ami  647  Market  Street* 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at, 
SAN  FKA3JCISCO. 


LEAVE 
(for) 

}8.cn  A. 
8.00  A. 

•4.00  p. 

7-3°  A- 

7.30   A. 

*3-3°  *' 

8.00  A. 
4.OO  P. 
*5-00  P. 
8.00   A. 

*8.to  A. 

3-30  p- 

7.00  P. 

IO.OO   A. 

3.00    P. 

7.OO    P. 

7.30    A. 

8.00    A. 

7-30   A- 

3.00   P. 

4.00  P. 
*4.oo  p. 

8-oo  A. 

JlO.OO  A. 
3.OO  P. 
8. CO  A. 
*9-35   A. 

•3.30    P. 

V3Q.A- 


From  April  6,    1885. 


.Byron 

.  Calls  toga  and  Napa  ■ . . 


.Colfax 

.Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland. 

■  Gait  via  Martinez 

.  lone  via  Livermore 

.Knight's  Landing 

.Livermore  and  Fleasanton 

.Martinez 

.Milton 

IMojave,  Deming,  1  Express... 
EI  Paso,  and  East  \  Emigrant . 

.Niles  and  Hay  wards 

Ogdenand  East  1  Express 

1      "         *'         "     ( Emigrant ... 

.Red  Bluff  via MarysvOle 

.  Sacramento  via  Livermore 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
.  San  J  ose 


..Stockton  via  Livermore., 
"  via  Martinez  ... 
"         via  Martinez  .. . 

..Tnlare  and  Fresno 


AKK1VE 

(from; 


t6.io  p. 
'10.10  A. 

6.10  P. 

5-40  P. 

6.40  p. 

'10.40  A. 
5-4°  P* 
IO.IO  A. 
•8.40  A. 
6.IO    P. 

*7-io  P. 

IO.4O   A. 
6.IO  A. 

3.40  p. 

1 1.  IO    A. 

9.4O   A. 

5.4O    P. 

5.4O   P. 

6.4O  P. 
1 1.  IO  A. 
IO.IO  A. 
*6.00   A. 

*3-4o  P. 
t3-4°  P- 

9.40  A. 
5.4O   P- 

*;.io  P. 
'10.40  A. 

•7.10  P. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  *6-3ot  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  g.oo,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  ia.oo,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.3a,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  IO.OO,    II. CO,  *I2.CO. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  *7.oo,  *7-3o(  *8.oo, 
*3-3o,  "3.30,  "4.00,  *4-3o,  '5.00,  *s-30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 

Ta    FRUIT   VALE    (via   Alainedaj  —  '0.30   a.   m.,   0.30, 

III. OO,  *I2.0O   P.  H. 

Ti   ALAMEDA— *6.oo,   '6.30,  7.00,   •7.30,    S.co,    *8.3o, 

J.OO,  9.30,  10.00,  110.30,  11.OO,  In. 30,  12.00,  Jia.3=,  1.0=1 
I.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30.  4-oa,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.0a,   5. co,   10.00,   II. CO,  *I2.00. 

Tj  BERKELEY— -6. 00,  *d.3o,  7.00,  *7.3Q.  8.00,  *8.3o, 
g.oo,  (9-30,  ro.oo,  {10.30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3,0a,  4.00,  4.30,    5-oa,  5-30,    ti.co,  6.30,    7-00,  3. co,  g.oo, 

XO.OO,    II. OO,   *I2.CO. 

Tj  WEST  BERKELEY— * 6.0a,  *5.3o,  7.00,  *7.3°.  J8.00, 
"8.30,  g.co,  10.00,  11.00,  ti-oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-3°> 
5«oo,  *5.3Q,  6.00,  "6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— «6.23,  *fi.53,  *7-*3>  *7-S3»  **-*3 
*8.53»    V23-  *io.2i,   *4-23,    *4-53>    *5-23t   *S-53i    *fi-23» 


*6-53i  7-5 
From  FRTj 


g.15,  *3.i5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5-3°>  *6-oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,  g.oo,  g.30,  xo.oo,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12. co, 
12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.3a,  5.00, 
5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.S7. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 
East  Oakland. 

From   ALAMEDA— *5.22,  *s-S2,  *6.22,  6.52,  *7.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,    8.52,  9.22,  g.52,  tic. 22,  IO.52,  tlT.22,  II.S2,  {l2.22, 

12.52,  {1.22,  1.52,  2.52,3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    8.52,    9.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— '5.15.  *5-45»  *6-*S>  6-45.  *7-i5i  7-45. 

•8.15.    8.45,    {9.151    9-45«     tio.15,    10.45,   t«-i5i    "-45. 

12.45,  1.45,  2.45.  3-45.  4-iS.  4-45.  5-*5.  S-45i  6-iSi   6-45. 

7.45,  3.45,  g.45,  10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5.45»    *fi.*5.    6-45.    *7-i5. 

7.45,  8.45,   {9.15,    9.45,    10.45,   t=a.45,    i.«i   2.45,  3.45, 

4-45.  *5-i5»  5-45.  *6.i5,  6-45.  *7-*5- 


Creek  Roate. 

From  SAN   FRANCISCO— "7.15.  9-*5.  «>X5»  "Si  3-*5i 
5.15. 

From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  I2-15i  2.1S1  4-J5* 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


{  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco  : 


LEAVE 
S.  F. 

Commencing  Nov.  16,  1884. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

t   6.50 
8.30 
IO.40 

•3.30 
4.30 

*   5-IS 
6.30 

A.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 

..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 

6.35  A.M. 
*    8.IO   A.M. 

9.03    A.M. 
*I0.02    A.M. 

3.36  P.M. 
t    5.02    P.M. 

6.08    P.M. 

8.30 
IO.40 
•3.30 

4.30 

A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 

..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 
Principal  Way  Stations 

9.03    A.M. 

•l0.02   A.M. 

3.36    P.M. 

6.08    P.M. 

10.4a 
*3-3° 

A.M. 
P.M. 

..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.. 
Salinas,  and  Monterey 

•l0.02    A.M. 
6.08   P.M. 

10.40 
*  3-3° 

A.M. 

P.M. 

. . .  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos... 

j  *I0.02   A.M. 
1       6.08   P.M. 

XO.4O 

*3-3° 

A.M. 
P.M. 

Aptos,  Soquel  (Camp  Capitola), 

6.08   P.M. 

10.40 

A.M. 

..Soledad  and  Way  Stations.. 

6.08   P.M. 

*  Sundays  e 

tcepted.     f  Sundays  only  (Sport. 

men's  train). 

Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnisned  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Ronnd-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Pa- 
raiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS. 
To  Gilroy,  San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

For  Sundays  only—  Sold  Sunday  Morning,  good  for 
return  same  day. 

Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy,  San 
Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

Fob  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday— Sold  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  TUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass,  fr  Tkt.  Agt, 


SAtiCEUr©— SAM   .RAFAEL— SAM   QrEMTXN 
via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  SGlIi,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  i  rains  will  run  as  follows  : 
For  SAN   RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

7.30.  9  23,  11. co  A.  M.,  3.2:,  4.50,  6  :■:-  P.  M. 

I  Sun  days)— 8.00,  xo.oo,  11. 3-  a.  M.,  1.30,  3-15.  4-45,  6.32 

P.M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.31  p.  m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)  — 6.15,  7.45,  9.22, 

II.30  A.  M.,  3.25,  4-50  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.05,    10.10  a.  M.,    12.00  M.,    1.35,3.20,4.50, 
6.30  p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.25  P.  M. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 6  45,8.15,  io.co  a.m., 
12.05.  4-c°>  5  3op-  M> 

(Sundaysj—8.40,  10.45  A-  M-i  ".35,  31S>  4-o-,  5.30.  7.15 
P.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  2.00,  7.00 

P.  H. 


7.30  A.  M.  and  3.20  P.  31  ,  Daily,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, THROUGH  TRAINS  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way 
Stations.  (Through  trains  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  S. 
F.  at  10.30  a.  M.  and  6.00  p.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualafa,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey  s 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,  and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


THIRTY-DAY    EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days   to  and    from 
all  points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent, 
reduction  from  single  tariff  rate. 


SATURDAY   TO   MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  en  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:  Fairfax,  $1 ;  Camp  Taylor,  $1.75  ;  Point 
Reyes,  $2. oo;  Tomales,  $3.00 ;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Duncan 

Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Fares   for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;    Point  Reyes, 

$1.75;  Tomales,  $2.5: ;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
J.  W.  COLEMAN,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent, 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  3=7  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


Passenger  Trains  leave  Station,  foot  of  Market  Street, 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Gtenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stations. 

2.30  P.M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alva- 
rado, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa 
Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  in- 
termediate points.  Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa 
Cruz. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50  to 
SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS,  to 
return  on  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

8.00  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

93.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  andreturu. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

36.00,  §6.30,  §7-00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 

IO.3O,  II.OO,  II.30  A.  M,   i|l2.00,    I2.30,    Hi. OO,    I.30,    ^l2.00, 

2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4. co,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 


Oakland  —  §5.30,  |6.oo,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.06,  8.30, 

0.00,  9.3O,  IO.OO,  10,30,  UlI.OO,  II.30  A.  M.,  H12.OO,  12.30, 
ill  .OO,  I.30,  2.00,  2.3O,  3.OO,  3.3O,  4.00,  4.3O,  5.00,5.30.  6.00, 

6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.3c,  10.45,  "-45  P-  M- 

From   High   Street,  Alameda  —  §5. 16,   §5.46, 

36. 16,  6.46,  7.16,  7-46,  8.16,  8.46,  g.16,  9.46,  10.16,  lfxo.461 
11. 16,  ^11.46  A.  in.,  12,16,  ^12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3-16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16, 
io  31,  11.31  P.  M. 

i*  Sundays  excepted.     ^1  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,   and  Transfer  Office,  222   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


JOHN    GASH, 
ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  Boor,  Merchants' Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


VOLUMES    1    TO    XV,    I3KLCSIVE. 


Any  one  can  he  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dnpont  Street. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  Is  Fire  nut: 
Earthquake-proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
Its  Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
Its  carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  Is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan-  The  restau- 
rant Is  «!»«  Finert  in  the  city. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  2  o'clock  P.  M,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers    for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1885.  From  San  Francisco 

Oceanic Tuesday,  April  28th 

Arabic Saturday,  May  9th 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gho.  H.  Rick,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  203 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  May  31 

tity  of  Tokio June  2 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m  .     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
Granada May  1 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  MANZANILLO,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPER- 
ICO,  ACAJUTLA,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA, 
LA  LIBERTAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  AUCKLAND  and    SYDNEY,  calling  at    HONO- 
LULU. 

Australia Saturday,  May  9,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails- 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO, 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  M.,  on  April  8th,  16th,  and  24th,  and  May 
2d,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter.  The  last  steamer  of 
each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Compa- 
ny's steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,   General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SAW  MANUFACTUF 


(  y  - 

Agents  for  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 

Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 

E.  I.,  g.  steeij:  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  20S  California  Street. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  810  SANSOME  STREET, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System, 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWE1V,   PORTER  &  CO. 

FUNERAL    DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King' 

Church,     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.  R.COWBN.  D.  II.  SCHUYLER,  I,  W.  rORTER. 

Schnyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE     NEVADA     BA*  " 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up   Capital.. 93,00?  000  in  Sold. 

DIRECTORS. 

James  C  Flood.  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,  James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  An  ens,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE    BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital „ „... 93,000,000 

William  Alvokd„  . . . „ President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AUENTS— New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank; 
of  California;  Boston,  'frenion  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Inion  National  Bank;  St, 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  London, 
N.  :<l.  Rothschild  A.  Sons;  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand; 
China,  Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
tov.;..-  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  BerUc, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


New  York  Life  Insnrnice  Co. 

Morris  Franklin,  President ;  William  H.  Beers,  Vice-Pres- 
ident  and  Actuary;  Henry  Tuck,    Second   Vice- 
President;  Theodore  M.  Banta,  Cashier. 
PURELY    MUTUAL.      DIVIDENDS    ANNUALLY. 
Cash  assets,  over  $5  9,000.000;  surplus,  $10,000,000 
Claims  paid  during  February,  1885,  $18«, 400. 
ALEX.  G.  HAWES,  Manager, 

220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

South  British    and    National   Fire 

aud   .Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Capital,  $2o,ooc,oce.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders. 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capital,  $i',ct  o,-:oc. 

The  Standard  .Marine  Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverpool.     Capital,  $5,=o',ctc. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.    Instituted  1803 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.    Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.    Established  1S36. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Foar  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  comer  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COMMERCIAL     INSURANCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIBE    AND    HABINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Sab 
Deposit  Bnilding). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  ap  In  Gold) $300,000  00 

Assets, Jan.  1,1884 759,475  18 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


HUTCHINSON     &,    MANN, 

KsntAXCE  AGENCY. 

332  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 

San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 

e/rF^SSSSh,    I  Special  Agents  and  Adiosters. 


NATIONAL    ASSURANCE    COM- 
PANY   OF    IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  D.  1823 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,000 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  A  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   THE   PACIFIC  COAST 
Office,  309  Sanaonie  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOR— — 

Gardens,  Mills,  Mines,  A  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Carbollzcd  Knbber  How,  Standard  (Maltcne 
CroHs)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Kubber  Hose 
Robber  Hose  (Competition),  Suction  Hone 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Eire  En- 
erlne  Hose,  carbollzed  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

VALVES,  GASKETS,  ETC.,  HADE  TO  ORDEB 

FAOTORY  ON   THE  PREMISES. 
JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, Manager. 

No.  IS  First  Street,  near  Market. 


inn 


A  n  U  U  IN  A   U    I. 


Mr.  Fred.  Warde  has  always  had  a  haunting 
desire  to  be  approved  of  San  Francisco  in  the 
legitimate.  When  he  first  came  to  us,  some  years 
ago,  a  newly  imported  English  actor,  in  the  soci- 
ety play  which  forms  the  dramatic  horizon  of  the 
ordinary  English  actor,  and  especially  of  the  im- 
ported one,  he  shared  with  Montague  the  honors 
of  that  too  brief  season. 

When,  a  few  months  later,  it  was  chronicled 
that  he  was  supporting  the  heavy  tragedians  of 
the  East,  he  seemed  to  be  spurred  by  a  vaul'ing 
ambition,  for  he  had  fitted  so  thoroughly  into  his 
part  in  "  Diplomacy  "  that  it  seemed  impossible 
he  could  broaden  his  lines  or  widen  his  style  to 
the  big  requirements  of  the  legitimate. 

But  when  he  came  again,  with  those  awful  con- 
tortions of  Tillotsons  fact  and  fancy — "  Lyn- 
wood  "  and  "  Queena  " — he  showed  all  too  plainly 
that  he  had  far  outgrown  the  swaddling  clothes 
of  cheap  melodrama,  and  yearned  for  the  mighty 
sweep  of  passion  in  the  big,  strong  channels  of 
the  legitimate.  He  was  finally  given  a  week  at 
the  Standard  in  which  to  set  himself  straight  be- 
fore the  public  he  so  longed  to  please;  but  when 
Ingomar  is  in  danger  of  knocking  down  his  for- 
est whenever  he  stretches,  and  Virginius  is  apt  to 
slab  the  wings  when  he  flourishes  the  butcher's 
knife,  the  effect  upon  the  legitimate  Itself  is  sin- 
gularly dwarfing.  Furthermore,  Kate  Forsyth,  a 
beautiful,  long-limbed  woman,  with  a  large  loose- 
ness of  style  which  required  quite  a  sweep  of  ter- 
ritory, supported  Warde  in  classic  roles,  and  the 
cramping  of  two  such  magnificent  beings  into  a 
space  which  just  fits  the  cavort ings  of  little  Char- 
ley Reed,  was  something  really  painful  to  look 
upon. 

•But  Time  swung  around  in  its  cycles  and 
brought  a  chance  to  Warde  one  day  for  one  little 
week  in  California,  and  that  upon  the  broad,  con- 
secrated boards  of  the  old  theatre  crammed  with 
phantoms  of  Othello  and  Iago,  Julius  Czesar  and 
Brutus,  Lear,  and  Coriolanus,  and  Virginius,  and 
echoing  yet  with  the  time-worn  voice  of  tbegreat- 
est  actress  of  the  last  century,  or  of  any  century, 
for  no  one's  name,  when  she  shall  have  ceased  to 
act,  will  be  writ  higher  in  the  temple  than  that  of 
Adelaide  Ristori. 

"  All  things  come  to  him  who  waits,"  says  the 
proverb,  but  long  waiting  gives  the  good  thing  a 
musty  flavor,  and  who  ever  tasted  his  long-time 
desire  that  it  did  not  leave  bitter  in  his  mouth? 

When  Mr.  Fred.  Warde  came  face  to  face  with 
the  fulfillment  of  his  long-wished  wish,  his  Cali- 
fomians  resolved  themselves  into  a  beggarly  hand- 
ful of  people,  who  only  seemed  to  accentuate  the 
gloom  of  the  big  auditorium. 

But  if  there  is  anything  your  Californian  does 
like  it  is  good  measure;  and  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  Mr.' Fred  Warde  intended  to  give  to  the 
little  group  of  people  who  had  come  to  see  him 
the  best  that  was  in  him,  the  audience  resolved 
itself  at  once  into  a.  deeply  attentive  one,  let  not 
a  point  pass  by  without  its  meed  of  appreciation, 
called  htm  out  after  each  act,  and  four  times  after 
the  great  one,  so  that  it  only  required  a  crowd  for 
the  great  tragedian  to  taste  in  its  fullness  the  tri- 
umph he  had  fancied. 

His  Virginius  is  indeed  a  marvellously  fine 
piece  of  acting,  and  most  transparently  a  labor 
of  love. 

Common  consent  gave  the  part  for  a  long  time 
to  John  McCullough,  chiefly,  Californians  think, 
because  he  had  a  Roman  nose.  Truth  to  tell, 
McCullough  was  never  regarded  as  a  great  actor 
in  California.  He  was  christened  "Genial  John" 
in  San  Francisco,  everybody  was  glad  to  see  him 
when  he  came  home,  and  every  one  turned  out  on 
his  opening  night  to  give  him  a  big  reception; 
but  the  house  was  never  full  a  second  night,  and 
the  indifference  to  his  art  in  what  was  long  the 
tragedian's  own  city  was  long  a  thorn  in  the 
tragedian's  side.  Yet  people  liked  to  fancy  he 
was  the  one  Virginius,  for  when  John  McCul- 
lough's  hair  was  curled  the  tightest,  when  his 
shapely  Roman  nose  stood  out  in  full  relief,  and 
his  massive  figure  was  draped  in  the  classic  folds 
of  the  toga,  he  looked  as  if  he  must  have  walked 
out  of  the  forum  itself  in  the  stateliest  days  of  its 
pillared  glory. 

Fred.  Warde  is  a  very  much  better  actor  than 
John  McCullough,  a  harder  worker,  a  closer  stu- 
dent, as  his  Virginus  shows  in  every  line,  but 
has  not  to  an  appreciable  extent  that  curious  ap- 
peal known  {for  lack  of  a  better  name)  as  per- 
sonal magnetism,  upon  which  John  McCullough 
floated  to  fame  and  fortune,  for  there  was  never 
any  art  in  any  work  of  John  McCullough's.  Mr. 
Fred.  Warde,  on  the  contrary,  is  all  art,  for  he  is 
neither  a  flexible  or  spontaneous  actor,  naturally, 
and  produces  each  effect  by  close  and  careful 
analysis.  In  the  ardor  of  acting  he  has  a  natural 
impetuosity,  which  pitches  him  at  times  upon 
toohigh  a  key,  as  in  the  scene  with  the  body  of 
Siccius  Dentatus,  and  his  receipt  of  the  summons 
to  Rome;  but  in  the  forum  scene,  in  the  inter- 
view with  Appius  Claudius,  and  the  slaying  of 
Virginia,  he  has  all  the  fabled  dignity  and  repose 
of  the  ancient  Roman. 

After  this  his  acting  rises  to  the  very  highest 
plane,  and  the  tableau  of  Virginius  with  his 
fingers  fastened  in  the  neck  of  the  throttled  tyrant 
in  his  jail,  is  a  strong  study  in  the  power  of  ex- 
pression of  the  human  face.  The  actor  is  com- 
pletely transformed  by  the  play  of  contending 
passions  and  the  holy  justice  of  the  vengeance  of 
Virginius,  and  the  picture  is  one  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten.  The  programme  was  changed  too  late 
in  the  week  for  further  notice,  but  theatre-goers, 
who  are  always  prompt  to  remedy  a  mistake, 
have  been  atoning  handsomely  for  their  defalca- 
tion on  the  first  night,  and  filling  the  theatre 
ever  since. 

Mr.  Warde  is  supported  by  a  company  which  is 


neither  worse  nor  better  than  any  other  traveling 
company  in  support  of  the  legitimate.  Miss 
Mittens  Willctt  is  interesting  as  Virginia,  is 
girlish  and  supple,  poses  well,  has  a  handsome 
head  of  hair  and  a  rather  pathetic  voice,  If 
some  of  the  others  would  have  presented  a  slightly 
eccentric  appearance  in  old  Rome,  they  are  mod- 
ern and  commonplace  enough  to  excite  no  atten- 
tion at  all  in  the  Rome  of  to-day,  and  are  the 
sort  of  Roman  we  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
on  the  stage.  Rome  will  be  wiped  out  by  Ireland 
next  week,  when  Dion  Boucicault  and  his  inter- 
esting family  appear,  supported  by  several  people 
who  are  not  Boucicaults. 


Theodore  Thomas, like  some  other  virluosi, has 
done  us  the  honor  to  assert  that,  in  the  matter  of 
musical  acumen,  we  of  San  Francisco  are  really 
something  extraordinary.  This  sets  us  up  might- 
ily. Of  course,  Mapleson,  and  Patti,  and  Ne- 
vada, and  Gerster,  and  Giannini,  and,  once  upon 
a  time,  Emma  Abbott,  said  the  same  thing.  But 
they  were  financially  prejudiced.  But  all  the 
world  knows  that  Theodore  Thomas  has  no  soft 
spots  but  music,  not  even  financial  ones.  He 
would  go  on  playing  Wagner  till  the  crack  of 
doom,  if  he  thought  people  ought  to  hear  it,  though 
every  capitalist  in  San  Francisco  paid  him  to 
stop  playing.  He  is  the  Apostle  of  the  Music  of 
the  Future,  and  he  came  out  to  preach  it  in  this 
Western  wilderness,  with  the  hope,  perhaps,  of 
suffering  a  little  martyrdom  in  its  cause.  All  mar- 
tyrs take  a  very  proper  pride  in  their  sufferings, 
and  perhaps  there  is  a  streak  of  human  nature 
somewhere  under  this  cast-iron  exterior  of  Theo- 
dore Thomas. 

He  determined  to  give  a  Wagner  night  in  San 
Francisco,  though  there  were  but  one  in  the  au- 
dience, and  that  one  hooted  his  disapproval  in  the 
very  candid  manner  peculiar  to  San  Franciscans. 
To  his  unfeigned  astonishment,  though  he  would 
die  at  the  stake  before  betraying  this  astonish- 
ment in  his  face,  it  was  the  favorite  night  of  the 
season  with  us  wild  barbarians,  and  his  respect 
for  us  immediately  went  up  a  fabulous  per  cent. 
There  was  never  much  love  lost  between  the  great 
leader  and  the  people  of  San  Francisco.  He  was 
not  personally  popular,  and  he  hated  them  very 
cordially.  There  is  radical  disagreement  of  opi- 
nion, too,  on  the  subject  of  encores.  Still,  for  all 
that,  we  look  up  to  Theodore  Thomas  as  a  sort 
of  musical  demi-god,  and  acknowledge  gladly 
that  we  learned  much  of  what  good  music  might 
be  from  him,  and  that  he  left  the  ineffaceable 
mark  of  his  musical  crest  upon  our  city  in  the 
shap?  of  an  exalted  taste  and  a  refined  discrimi- 
nation. We  are  such  a  very  partial  people,  such  a 
wildly,  insanely,  enthusiastic  people  when  we  do 
like  any  one,  that  we  had  not  suspected  ourselves 
of  so  much  temperate  judgment  that  we  could  ex- 
tend to  Theodore  Thomas  a  thoroughly  cordial 
welcome  which  is  so  purely  artistic.  In  fact, 
there  is  such  a  vast  amount  of  respect  piled  up 
between  Theodore  Thomas  and  us,  so  unleavened 
of  our  usual  feeling  for  a  public  favorite,  that  it 


s  getting  to  be  comical. 
On  hi 


his  side,  in  deference  to  our  perspicacity, 
d  several  other  little  things  of  that  kind,  of 
which  we  are  in  undoubted  possession,  he  brings 
to  us  Materna,  the  greatest  singer  in  the  world-; 
Fursch-Madi,  over  whom  we  did  not  make  half 
the  fuss  we  wanted  to,  and  who  will  be  a  glorious 
concert  singer;  Juch,  who  is  a  most  charming 
soprano;  Winch,  who  has  a  great  reputation,  be- 
sides his  own  inimitable  orchestra,  and  his  own 
unapproachable  baton. 

And  we,  worthier  of  his  music  than  when  he 
came  last,  will  swarm  into  the  Pavilion  in  solid 
phalanxes  of  respect,  tricked  nut  in  our  very  best 
out  of  respect  for  the  occasion,  in  our  most  ex- 
alted frame  of  mind  out  of  respect  for  the  music, 
after  having  secured  the  very  best  seats  that  we 
can  out  of  respect  for  the  fashion.  Perhaps,  in 
token  of  all  this  respect,  it  would  be  in  order  for 
us  all  to  make  a  grand,  concerted,  Oriental  sa- 
laam when  he  bends  his  sphinx-like  countenance 
in  salutation,  for  he  does  come  out  of  his  rarefied 
musical  atmosphere  long  enough  to  make  a  bow. 
The  spectacle  of  representative  San  Francisco 
polishing  its  brow  on  the  Pavilion  floor  would  be 
a  pleasing  one,  but  unfortunately  the  Meister  is 
as  indifferent  to  kowtow  as  toencores,  and  he  will 
simply  wait  for  a  moment  of  perfect  silence  in 
which  to  begin  his  music-  To  that  we  all  propose 
to  lend  a  large,  well-formed,  and  perfectly  respect- 
ful ear.  Betsy  B. 
■  ♦  . 

STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Fanny  Davenport  closes  her  Eastern  season  in 
Minneapolis  May  Qth,  whence  she  comes  direct 
to  San  Francisco. 

Frank  Harvey's  emotional  play,  "  Woman 
against  Woman,"  will  be  produced  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre,  with  the  Maubury  and  Overton 
Company  in  the  cast. 

Active  preparations  are  now  going  on  under 
the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Frohman  and  Long 
for  the  production  of  "May  Blossom"  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre,  Monday,  May  nth. 

Next  week  John  A.  Stevens  will  produce  his 
new  play  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre.  It  has 
never  been  tried  before,  but  we  presume  it  is  of 
the  same  sensational  order  as  Mr.  Stevens's  other 
plays. 

"  Our  Joan,"  upon  which  RoseCoghlan  staked 
so  many  hopes  and  spent  so  much  mony,  is  defi- 
nitely a  failure.  It  is  a  coincidence,  but  doubt- 
less a  meaningless  one,  that  her  bad  luck  set  in 
with  her  marriage. 

Chas.  B.  Bishop  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bates  open  at 
the  Standard  theatre  next  week  in  Archie  Gun- 
ther's  "  Strictly  Business."  The  company  will 
include  Mrs.  Saunders,  Miss  Charlotte  Tit'ell, 
Miss  Louise  Calvert,  Mr.  James  Carden,  Mr. 
Theo.  Roberts,  and  others. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  Charley  Reed  and  Mr. 
Stechhan  of  the  Standard  Theatre  hive  had  a 
falling  out.  This  falling  out  can  not  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  either  one;  but  Charley  Reed,  who 
usually  has  his  wits  about  him,  says:  "Stechhan 
has  the  theatre,  but  I  have  the  town." 

Daisy  Murdock,  the  small  person  who  played 
Hebe  during  the  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice "  en- 
gagement, is  to  be  put  upon  the  boards  next  sea- 
son as  a  Lotta  star.  Daisy  has  the  size  and  the 
red  hair.  All  she  now  requires  is  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor, a  talent  for  comedy,  and  a  banjo. 


Aimee  has  at  last  definitely  given  up  singing, 
and  confines  herself  entirely  to  comedy,  in  the 
acting  of  which  she  is  still  inimitable.  "Divor- 
cons"  is  the  feature  of  her  repertoire,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  she  is  shortly  coming  to  San 
Francisco,  every  one  will  be  glad  that  she  has 
ceased  to  sing. 

Of  course,  Boucicault  will  make  lots  of  money 
in  Australia,  and  see  the  country,  and  all  that, 
but  it  took  a  stronger  attraction  to  overcome  his 
antipathy  to  the  long  sea  voyage.  The  fact  is,  he 
wants  to  see  bis  brother,  who  is  a  plodding  editor 
down  there,  and  whose  hand  be  has  not  clasped 
in  many  a  long  year. 

Fred.  Warde,  the  tragedian,  though  so  thor- 
oughly English  iu  style  and  appearance,  is  one  of 
the  most  devoted  American  citizens  in  the  re- 
public. He  has  set  up  his  Lares  and  Penates  in 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  is  educating  his  children  in 
American  schools,  and  expresses  a  determina- 
tion to  live  and  die  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Mr.  Max  Freeman  has  expressed  himself  as  be- 
ing desirous  of  establishing  a  dramatic  school  in 
San  Francisco  similar  to  the  Lyceum  in  New 
York.  The  wrestling  department  would-be  su- 
perintended by  Mr.  William  Muldoon,  "  The 
Knocking-out  "  chair  would  be  filled  by  John  L. 
Sullivan.  Mr.  Max  Freeman,  as  the  dramatic 
professor,  would  probably  soon  be  swept  out. 

The  inevitable  report  has  begun  to  circulate 
that  Langtry  is  losing  her  good  looks— "is  fail- 
ing," to  use  the  accepted  formula  of  the  female 
enemy.  The  Lily  has  just  passed  her  thirtieth 
birthday,  and  should  be  in  the  prime  and  full 
flush  of  her  beauty,  which,  being  statuesque,  was 
never  of  the  youthful  kind.  As  an  offset,  the 
faithful  Fred.  Gebhard  is  standing  off  gossip,  yet 
keeping  the  ball  rolling  by  taking  fences  which 
make  the  stoutest  scarlet-coat  shudder  with  ap- 
prehension, 

A  Chicago  paper  has  delivered  itself  of  the 
opinion  that  Scalchi  is  an  "artist  of  no  mean 
ability."  Coming  from  such  a  high  and  lofty  mu- 
sical source  as  the  city  of  Chicago,  this  fulsome 
praise  would  justify  Scalchi  in  striking  at  once 
for  a  larger  salary.  Chicago  is  the  same  city  that 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  train  to  give  Patti  a  fare 
well  testimonial,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  liberally 
interlarded  with  taffy.  Knowing,  as  the  world 
does,  Patti's  fondness  for  substantial  testimoni 
als,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  disappointed 
prima  donna  lit  Nicolini's  cigarette  with  the  let- 
ter as  soon  as  the  train  had  started. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Ferrer  Concert. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  at  the  Ferrer 
soiree  musicale,  and  the  good-nature  of  the  per- 
formers at  that  very  pleasant  and  successful  en- 
tertainment, can  not  be  better  described  than  by 
the  fact  that  out  of  a  programme  of  ten  numbers, 
eight  received  encores,  which  were  musically  ac- 
knowledged by  the  recipients.  This  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public  to  make  the  most 
of  a  good  thing,  and  once,  at  least,  of  a  bad  one, 
lengthened  the  evening  wearisomely,  while  the 
vivacity  and  irrepressible  insistence  of  the  ap- 
plause, even  far  into  part  seconu,  suggested  the 
survival,  among  certain  people,  of  Dogberry's 
spirit  when  he  said,  "Had  I  the  tediousness  of  a 
king,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all 
on  your  worship."  At  the  same  time,  this  untir- 
ing cordiality  as  shown  toward  Mr.  Ferrer  and 
his  talented  family  was  not  without  an  ingenuous 
and  artless  sort  of  charm,  for,  to  an  extent,  it 
was  a  spontaneous  exhibition  of  national  feeling 
and  sympathy,  and  its  warmth  was  rewarded  by 
an  abundance  of  Spanish  music,  in  every  mood 
and  measure.  Especially  in  the  encore  selections 
was  the  foreign  element  apparent,  and  as  these 
formed  almost  one-half  of  the  performance,  they 
really  characterized  the  programme.  The  guitar 
and  the  mandolin  threw  their  weight  upon  the 
side  of  Castilian  romance,  and  created  that  en- 
chanting atmosphere  which  one  breathes  in  de- 
scriptions of  the  Alhambra  by  moonlight,  with 
nightingales  singing  in  its  secluded  gardens, 
among  the  myrtles  and  orange  groves. 

Mr.  Ferrer,  with  his  strongly  marked  face  and 
picturesque  instrument,  ne**ds  only  the  Andalu- 
sian  costume  to  have  stepped  in  from  the  very 
heart  of  these  glowing  southern  scenes,  and  one 
can  think  of  them  only,  in  listening  to  the  thin, 
sweet,  picked-out  melody  of  his  guitar.  Drawn 
from  those  few  tense  strings,  it  is  wonderful  mu- 
sic in  its  way.  Where  he  gains  such  sonority,  or 
how  he  wins  so  connected  a  song,  wreathed  about 
with  a  twining  accompaniment  from  such  a  mea- 
gre source,  in  nis  arrangement  of  the  "Mocking 
Bird,"  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Certainly 
Mr.  Ferrer  wastes  no  resource  of  his  instrument. 
A  similar  impression  is  gained  from  Miss  Car- 
melita  Ferrer's  playing  of  the  mandolin.  Here 
again  is  heard  that  sharp,  frail,  slender  tone,  less 
resonant,  however,  than  from  the  guitar,  but  sur- 
prisingly effective  when  its  limited  source  is  re- 
membered. The  selections  introducing  the  man- 
dolin were  "Alia  Turka,"  an  arrangement  from 
Mozart,  with  a  guitar  accompaniment,  and  also  a 
violin  support,  tastefully  supplied  by  Master  Rich- 
ard Ferrer,  besides  a  concluding  polka,  "  La  Flo- 
rera."  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  concert  was  embodied  in  Miss  Eugenie  M. 
Ferrer's  piano  solo,  "La  Campanella,"  by  Liszt. 
Her  playing  showed  not  only  a  fine  technique, 
with  a  remarkably  elastic  wrist  movement,  but 
much  verve  and  fire,  combined  with  an  excellent 
sense  of  delicacy  and  musical  intelligence.  She 
also  possesses  an  unusual  degree  of  power  and  a 
good  memory,  and  for  these  many  virtues  was  de- 
servedly recalled. 

The  instrumental  part  of  the  programme  was 
continued  by  a  'cello  solo,  "  Muzettc,"  from  }>ft. 
Emile  Knell,  whose  direct  and  pure  style  never^ 
fails  to  please  and  satisfy.  He  also  appeared 
previously  in  a  trio  by  Feska  for  'cello,  piano, 
and  violin,  the  piano  part  being  taken  by  Profes- 
sor Arrillaga,  and  the  violin  ny  Senor  Genaro 
Saldierna.  This  last-named  gentleman  further 
favored  the  audience  with  two  selections  from  P. 
Sarasate — "  Roman  xa  Andaluza  "  and  "Jota 
Navarra,"  followed  by  the  usual  encore. 

With  his  bow-arm  he  controls,  or  rather  does 
not  control,  a  scratchy  and  uncertain  tone;  and 
his  numbers,  in  consequence,  were  not  what  one 
would  have  wished  them  to  be  for  Seiior  Saldier- 
na's  sake,  or  for  one's  own.    So  good  a  degTee  of 


sensibility  was  visible  at  certain  points  of  his 
playing,  however,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  one 
poor  performance  was  accidental  rather  than  pre- 
meditated. 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Bonestell,  who  appeared  in  the  solo, 
"Love  the  Pilgrim,"  by  Blumenthal,  sang  with 
that  light,  childish,  and  sometimes,  alas!  tremeU 
voice,  which  always  distinguishes  her  vocalism, 
and  which  is  exceedingly  delicate  and  true  in 
spite  of  its  inclination  toward  headiness.  Her 
careful  training  would  al  ne  make  her  a  pleasant 
singer,  but  Nature  has  also  been  kind;  and,  in  a 
rapidr  talkative,  shallow  little  strain,  like  her 
Spanish  encore  song,  Mrs.  Bonestell  is  extremely 
charming. 

Two  delightful  solos  from  Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher. 
together  with  a  duet  between  Mr.  Kelleher  and 
Mrs.  Bonestell— ML' Addio,"  by  Donizetti— fill 
up  the  list  of  selections.  A  serenade,  "  Dormi 
Pure,"  by  Scuderi,  with  guitar  accompaniment, 
was  the  first  of  these  solos,  and  the  encore  was 
furnished  with  a  similar  support.  The  refinement 
of  Mr.  Kelleher's  musical  manner,  his  repose  and 
quietness  of  style,  together  with  the  perfect  culti- 
vation of  his  excellent  voice,  are  too  well  known 
to  needspecificmention.  His  solos  were  received 
with  eager  attention,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Kelleher's  appearances  are  so  few  and  far  be- 
tween. F.  A. 

The  Thomas  Festival  Concerts. 
The  programme  for  the  coming  Festival  Con- 
certs will  include  a  few  cumbers  by  a  select  cho- 
rus of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  about  fifty  ot  each, 
who,  during  their  performances,  will  occupy  the 
front  of  the  stage,  instead  of  being  massed  in  the 
orchestra,  as  they  were  last  season.  One  of  the 
numbers  selected  for  the  gentlemen  is  the  beauti- 
ful Pilgrims' Chorus  from  "  Tannhauser,"and  for 
the  ladies  there  is  the  fascinating  Spinning  Cho- 
rus from  "The  Flying  Dutchman,"  thus  enabling 
two  scenes  from  these  operas  to  be  produced  in 
their  musical  completeness.  These  singers  will 
be  trained  by  Mr.  David  W.  Loring,  whose  suc- 
cess with  the  larger  choruses  of  last  season  will  be 
remembered.  A  French  vocal  society,  under 
Professor  Joseph  Roeckel,  will  also  appear  in 
"La  Marseillaise,"  on  an  evening  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  works  of  French  composers; 
and  there  is  to  be  a  Spanish  programme  on  an- 
other evening,  but,  so  far  as  we  kn^w,  without  a 
chorus  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Theodore  Thomas, 
now  so  well  equipped  for  rendering  the  Wagner 
music,  will  not  fail  to  give  us  a  large  share  of  it. 
A  singer  like  Frau  Materna  should  be  made  the 
most  of,  for  in  Wagner's  great  female  roles  she 
has  no  equal. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and   Casts  for  Week  ending  May  id 

Baldwin  Theatre.— Al.  Hayman,  Manager. 
Bill :  "  The  Wages  of  Sin."    Cast  as  follows: 

George  Brand,  Mr.  Chas.  C. Maubury:  Stephen  Marler, 
Mr.  Chas.  Overton ;  Ned  Drummond,  Mr.  Owen  West- 
field:  Judson,  Mr.  Fred  Jerome,  Harry  Wentworth.  Mr. 
Gilbert  Elliott ;  Josiah  Dean,  Mr.  J.  A.  Howell,  Ransome, 
Mr.  Harry  C.  Ban-;  Durby  Blunt,  Mr.  Tracy  Dawson: 
Si  Carver,  Mr.  M.  C.  Lapham ;  Jemima  Bloggs,  Mrs.  Julia 
Brutone:  Juliana,  Miss  Emma  Cliefden:  Barbara  Dale, 
Mts<;  Sara  Von  Leer;  Rose,  Miss  Susie  Russell;  Jenny 
Barford,  Miss  Viola  Daly;  Ruth,  Miss  Marie  Prescott. 

Bosh  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall,  Act- 
ing Manager.  Bill:  *'  Passion's  Slave."  Cast 
as  follows: 

Mamie  Briscoe,  Miss  Lizzie  Fletcher;  Clotilde  Dijon, 
Miss  Emily  Lytton ;  Pattie  Too-Good,  Miss  Carrie  Clarke 
Ward:  General  Briscoe,  B.  W.  Turner;  Walter  Briscoe, 
G.  L.  Monserrat;  Ferdinand  Shepley,  Charles  Bamnger; 
Captain  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Shortslecves,  Hudson  Lis* 
ton;  Butterworth  Golight,  J.  W.  Summers;  Old  Joe. 
Brady  Wendell ;  Warden,  F.  W.  Rowley  ;  Postman,  James 
Wellington;  Detective,  Palmer  Cruikshant;  Servant,  J. 
D.  Murphy;  Manuel  De  Foe,  John  A.  Stevens. 

California  Theatre.  — Jay  Rial,  Acting 
Manager.  Bill,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day ,  "  Virginius."    Cast  as  follows: 

Virginius.  Frederick  Warde;  Icilius,  John  E.  Kellerd; 
Appius  Claudius,  Jos.  A.  Ransome ;  Caius  Claudius.  T.  E. 
Garrick;  Siccius  Dentatus,  S.  C-  DuBois:  Numitorius, 
John  Dailey;  Lucius,  George  F.  Nash;  Marcus,  Walter 
Osmond;  Servius,  Edward  F.  Lawrence;  Titus,  Charles 
Byrnes;  iEneius,  Charles  Andrews;  Soldier,  E.  H.  Lewis; 
Virginia,  Miss  Mittens  Wilier.*.;  Servia,  Miss  Kate  Meek; 
Female  Slave,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Smith. 

Thursday,  "Hamlet";  Friday,  "Brutus"  and 
"  Katharine  and  Petruchio  ";  Saturday  matinee. 
"Lady  of  Lyons";    Saturday  night,   "Richard 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.   Bill:   "  GiroBe-Girofla  "    Cast  as  follows: 

Girofle-Girofla,  Miss  Helene  Dingeon ;  Marasquin,  T. 
W.  Eckert;  Mourzouk,  H.  W.  Frillman:  Don  Bolero,  E. 
N.  Knight;  Pedro,  R.  D.  Valerga;  Pequita,  Miss  Louise 
Leighton :  Aurora,  Miss  Kate  Marchi;  Fernand,  Miss 
Tilly  Valerga:  Guzman,  Miss  Louie  Stockmeyer;  Pirate 
Chief,  George  Harris. 

The  Standard  Theatre.— F.  W.  Stechhan, 
Manager.    Closed  during  the  week. 

Grand  Opera  Hodse.—  ,   Lessee. 

Closed  during  the  week. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open 
from  9  A.  If,  to  n  p.  m. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  J  ones.— 
J.  B.  Keys,  Manager.    Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  John  A.  Ste- 
vens's Company  in  "  In  the  Dark." 

At  the  California,  next  week,  Dion  Boucicault 
in  "The  Colleen  Bawn." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  "Gi- 
/tofie-Girofla"  will  be  conlinued. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  no  an- 
nouncement  has  been  made. 

Al  the  Standard,  next  week,  C.  B.  Bishop  in 
"  Strictly  Business. 

At  the  Baldwin,  ncxi  week,  Maubury  and  Over- 
Ion's  Company  in  "  Woman  against  Woman." 


Foe's  Freckle  Soup. 

Infallible  remedy.  Jno.  Foe,  London.  Kept 
by  Wakclce  &  Co.,  Occidental  Hotel,  and  other 
first-class  chemists. 


—  S.  Freidenrich.  Instruction  given  in 
Piano  and  Harmony,  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  or 
at  pupils'  residences.  Address  care  M.  Gray,  206 
Post  Street, 
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CCCLIII  — Bill  of   Fare  for  Six  Persons,    Sunday, 

May  z,  1885. 

Oyster  Soup. 

Lamb  Chops,  Tomato  Sauce. 

Stewed  Sweetbreads.      Potatoes. 

Peas.     Asparagus. 

Roast  Chickens. 

French  Artichoke   Salad. 

Raspberries,  Cherries,  and  Dessert  Biscuits. 

Stewed   Sweetbreads. — Soak    three   sweetbreads    in 

warm  water  for  one   hour,  and  boil  them  for  ten  minutes; 

put  them  in  cold   water  for  a  few  minutes;  lay  them  in  a 

stewpan  with  one  pint  of  white  stock,  and  simmer  gently 

.  for  rather  more  than  half  an  hour.     Dish  them,  thicken  the 

gravy  with  a  little  butter  and  flour,  let  it  boil  up,  add  six 

table- spoonfuls  of  thick  sweet  cream,  one  table-spoonful  of 

lemon  juice,  a  little  powdered  mace,  white  pepper  and  salt 

to  taste      Allow  the  sauce  to  become  quite  hot,  but  do  not 

boil,  and  pour  it  over  the  sweetbread's. 

Dessert  Biscuits. — Half  pound  flour,  quarter  pound 
butter.quarterpound  sifted  sugar,  yolks  of  three  eggs,  flavor- 
ing to  taste.  Put  the  butter  into  a  basin ;  warm  it,  but  do  not 
allow  it  to  oil;  then,  with  the  hand,  beat  it  into  a  cream. 
Add  the  flour  by  degrees,  then  the  sugar  and  flavoring, 
and  moisten  the  "whole  with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  previ- 
ously well  beaten.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  drop  the  mixt- 
ure f'om  a  spoon  on  to  a  buttered  paper,  leaving  a  dis- 
tance between  each  cake,  as  they  spread  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  warm.  Sprinkle  a  few  dried  currants  over  the 
tops  of  a  portion  of  the  cakes,  so  as  to  makea  variety. 
Bake  in  a  slow  oven  from  twelve  to  eighteen  minutes,  and 
do  not  let  the  biscuit  acquire  too  much  color. 


Plain  Tacts  for  Ladies. 

Ladies  should  exercise  the  utmost  caution  in 
purchasing  corsets.  Their  health,  as  well  as  their 
comfort  and  beauty,  is  involved.  Ill-shaped  cor- 
sets ruin  the  form  and  often  create  bodily  disor- 
der. Well-shaped  cnrseLs  improve  the  figure,  and 
always  correct  bodily  defects.  No  two  ladies 
have  exactly  the  same  shape,  and  therefore  each 
lady  should  select  corsets  perfectly  adapted  to  her 
fo.m.  It  is  simply  absurd  for  a  lady  to  expect  to 
get  perfect-fitting  corsets  at  dry-goods  stores, 
bhe  might  as  well  think  of  getting  at  such  a  place 
a  good  pair  of  shoes  or  an  elegant  bonnet.  1  here 
is  really  but  one  establishment  in  San  Francisco 
where  every  facility  is  given  to  insure  perfect-fit- 
ting corsets,  and  that  is  Freud's  celebrated  Corset 
House,  situa'ed  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  at  Nos. 
742  and  744  Market  Street  and  10  and  12  Dupont 
Street.  Freud's  Cor=et  House  closes  daily  at  6 
p.  m.,  and  on  Saturdays  at  10  P.  M. 


—  The  Joran  children  give  a  concert  at 
Irving  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  5th  of  May. 
Price  of  admission,  one  dollar;  music  students, 
the  half  of  one  dollar.  And  who  are  the  Joran 
children?  They  are  three  talented  girls  gifted 
with  the  genius  of  music.  All  of  them  are  pian- 
ists, one  is  a  violinist,  and  all  are  prodigies.  The 
oldest  is  Lula,  aged  fifteen  years;  the  second  is 
Pauline,  aged  thirteen— it  is  she  who  plays  the 
violin — and  Elise,  the  youngest,  is  eleven.  Their 
mother  is  an  American;  their  father  was  an  Aus- 
trian. They  were  all  bom  in  Sacramento.  They 
are  fighting  the  fiend  of  poverty  to  get  money 
enough  to  finish,  in  Europe,  an  education  so  far 
conducted  by  their  mother  in  California.  They 
ought  to  have  a  full  audience  of  generous  people 
who  love  music.  Three  young  California  girls  to 
be  educated  in  music,  to  be  aided  in  their  struggle 
along  the  hard  road  of  endeavor,  ought  not  to  ap- 
peal in  vain  for  assistance,  when  in  return  for  the 
dollars  and  the  half-dollars  they  give  a  most  fin- 
ished and  attractive  entertainment.  The  place  is 
Irving  Hall;  the  time,  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
April  5th;  the  price,  one  dollar;  the  object,  that 
highest  and  best  of  all  the  virtues,  "Charity," 
and  of  all  charities  the  most  deserving,  because  it 
is  of  the  kind  that  aids  the  deserving  poor  to  aid 
themselves. 

•  ♦■  ■ 

—  Gopal  Vineyak  Joshee,  the  Hindoo 
lecturer,  now  in  San  Francisco,  has  chosen  two 
comprehensive  and  interesting  themes  for  his 
lectures.  "The  Present  Social  and  Political 
Condition  of  India"  is  especially  attractive  at 
this  time,  and,  if  ably  handled,  opens  a  wide  field 
for  our  consideration.  The  relations  of  the  people 
of  India,  and  their  feelings  toward  the  Govern- 
ment of  England,  and  the  attitude  they  will  hold 
during  a  war  with  Russia,  should  bs  especially 
interesting  as  presented  by  an  intelligent  and  ed- 
ucated native.  "Buddhism"  is  always  an  at- 
tractive theme  of  discussion. 


Notice. 

The  Ingham  University,  at  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  is 
now  in  its  fiftieth  year,  and  graduates  and  others 
interested  propose  to  celebrate  its  semi-centen- 
nial on  Tuesday,  June  16,  1885.  All  graduates 
and  former  pupils  on  this  coast  are  most  cordially 
invited  to  come  home.  Madam  Staunton  will  be 
theTe  to  greet  them.  It  is  desired  that  graduates 
and  former  students  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dress, at  an  early  day,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Olm- 
sted, LeRoy. 

.  ♦  * 

—  The  great  advantage  the  Metropoli- 
tan  Hall  has  over  all  others  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  so  constructed  that  the  speaker  or  singer 
can  be  distinctly  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  large  au- 
ditorium. Besides  this,  it  is  easily  accessible  from 
all  parts  of  town  by  street  cars. 


—  Alph.  Hirsch,  Optician  (for  the  last 
fourteen  years  at  Muller's).  Brazilian  Spectacles 
and  Eye-glasses  a  specialty.  320  Kearny  Street, 
near  Bush. 

.  ♦  . 

A  Positive  Assurance. 

It  has  been  positively  asserted  by  many  promi- 
nent persons  that  after  a  good  trial  of  hundreds 
of  supposed  remedies  for  the  dread  diseases  of  the 
kidneys,  liver,  bowels,  and  stomach,  all  to  no  ef- 
fect, one  bottle  of  Dr.  Henley's  Celery-,  Beef,  and 
Iron  has  worked  a  wonderful  change. 


—  The  Pioneer  Carpet  Beating  Machines 
stand  at  ths  head  in  doing  first-class  work.  J. 
Spaulding  &  Co.,  353  Tehama  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Telephone  3040. 


Doxey's  First-class  Excursion  to  Europe. 

Doxey's  second  season  first-class  excursion  will 
leave  June  4th  for  a  three-months'  tour  in  Europe, 
visiting  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  the  Trossach?, 
the  English  lakes,  North  Wales,  London,  Paris, 
etc.  The  party  will  be  limited,  and  early  appli- 
cation is  necessary.  Send  for  prospectus,  giving 
farticutars,  to  \V.  Doxey,  23  Dupont  Street,  San 
ran  cisco. 


Spring  and  Summer  Opening. 

Mrs.  K.  A.  Deering,  of  121  Post  Street,  having 
just  returned  and  resumed  her  business,  is  now 
prepared  to  furnish  new  and  elegant  designs  of 
the  very  latest  Paris  and  New  Vnrk  fashions.  Mrs. 
Deering  solicits  acontinuance  of  your  patronage. 
Orders  filled  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Best  of  references  given  on  ap- 
plication. Very  respectfully,  Mrs.  K.  A.  Deer- 
ing. 

■  ♦  - 

"Elaine"  on  View, 

Day  and  evening,  at  Snow  &  Co.'s  Art  Rooms, 
No  12  Post  Street.    Admission,  25  cents. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &   Rulofson's  new   Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


Delicious  for  breakfast,  Ghirardelli's  Chocolate. 


■  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.Cochrane,  Dentist, 850  Market, 
cor. Stocktonf  over  drug  store).  Office  hours,  g  to  5. 


—  Reductions  made  in  the  price  of  peb- 
bles.  Muller's  Optical  Depot,  135  Montgomery 
Street,  near  Bush,  opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 


SECOND  SERIES  OF 

THOMAS    FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 

To  be  held  in  the 

MECHAM'S'  PATILIOX, 

On  the  evenings  of 

May  28th.  29th,  30th.  June  1st  and  2d,  and 
on  the  afternoons  of  May  30  atid  June  3, 

Consisting  of 

Seven  Grand  Festival  Concerts, 

Under  the  personal  direction  of 

THEODORE     THOMAS, 

Who  will  bring  from  New  York  his  unrivaled 

Orchestra  of  Sixty  Instrumentalists 

And  the  following  eminent  vocalists: 

SEME.  FCRSCH-MADI,  Soprano, 
MISS  EMMA  JTCH,  Soprauo, 

MISS  HATTOE  J.  CLAPPER,  Contralto, 

MR.  WILLIAM  J.  WENCH,  Tenor, 

MR.  MAX  HEIMIUH,  Basso. 

MADAME  AMAH  V  FRIERRII  H  MATERVA 

Court  Singer  from  the  Imperial  Opera,  Vienna. 

(Especially  engaged  by  Mr.  Thomas  for  his  Concerts  in 
San  Francisco.) 


PRICES. 


Double  Season  Tickets,  entitling  the  holder  to  two 

Reserved  Seats  for  each  of  the  Seven  Concerts. $25. co 

Private  Boxes,  seating  six  persons  (season! 100. co 

(All  tickets  transferable.) 

Subscriptions  received  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Sherman, 
Clay  £:  Co.,  M.Gray,  and  Kohler  &  Chase.  Diagrams 
for  choice  of  Season  Seats  and  Boxes  opened  at  the  above 
named  places  MONDAY,  May  nth,  9  a.  m. 

Reserved  Seats,  single  concerts,  according  to  loca- 
tion  $t.co,  $2.00,  $3.00 

Box  Seats,  single  concerts,  according  to  location. 

$4-00,  $5-<-o 
Sale  of  Reserved  Seats  for  single  concerts  begins  MON- 
DAY, May  iSth. 

SEYMOUR  E.  LOCKE,  Manager  Thomas  Concerts, 
Occidental    Hotel. 


A    RECITAL    MUSICALE 

Will  be  given  by  the  talented  young  airists, 

L.UL.A,  PAULINE,  AM>  ELISE 

JORiklV, 

IRTIXG     HALL,    139     POST    ST., 

Tuesday  Evenlog,  May  5,  1885. 


VOCAL   SELECTIONS. 

MISS  EMILY  DUFF,  MISS  SUSIE  SROUFE. 

Male  Quartet  from  the  Loring  Club — 
C.  S.  WALTON,  F.  G.  B.  MILLS, 

T.  S.  ATHERSTONE,    J.  O.  LOW. 


Tickets,  including  reserved  seat.  One  Dollar.  Music 
Pupils,  half  price. 

Reserved  seats  can  be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
Music  Store  on  May  4th  and  5th. 


TWO  LE<Tl'RES, 

To  be  delivered  by  the  distinguished  Hindoo  Lecturer, 

GOPAL  VIXEYAK  JOSHEE, 

At  IRVING  HALL,   oi   the  evenings  of   Monday  and 

Saturday,  Mat  4th  and  gth.  , 

First  Lecture — "Present  Condition  of  India  in  its  Social 

and  Political  Asp- cis." 

Second  Le.ture — "  Buddhism  in  India." 

Price  of  Admission Fifty  Cents 


PANORAMA. 

THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

s.  W.  corner  Eddi  and  Mason  Sts., 

Open  dai'y  from  0  a.  It.  to  it  P.  M. 


GHIRARDELLI' 


MADE    INSTANTLY. 

Hygienic,   Nourishing,   :in*l    Agreeable.        For   llic   Young    and   Old, 
Sick  and  Healthy. 

The  Beverage  par  excellence.  Home-made,  Fresher,  Better,  and  Stronger  than  imported,  and  being  ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE  is  DOUBLE  the  strength  of  foreign  *weet  cocoas,  and  consequently  cheaper.  One  trial  will 
convince.      Sold  by  all  t-rocers  and  Tea  Merchants. 


S.  LEBENBAUM  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In   STAPLE  and  FANCY  GROCERIES,  choice  WINES  and 
LIQEORS.        Importers  ot  Furnishing  GOODS  and  BASKETS. 

1443  to  1449  POLK  ST.,  corner  CALIFORNIA. 


R.    J.    TREMBUEE     A;     CO., 

SEEDS 


SEEDS,     TREES,     AND     PLANTS, 

419  and  421  Sansnme  Street,  S.  F. 


NATIONAL   BREWING  COMPANY 

Is  now  prepared  to  furnish 

THE      FIRST      GENUINE 


KBtffKD  IX  THIS  MTV. 


Are  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
A.  E.  Bancroft  «S  <o.,  731  Market  St.,  S.F.,  Sole  Agents, 


TIVOEI    OPERA    HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Krhling  Bros Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

This   evening,    and   every   evening   until    further  notice, 

Lecocq's  charming  comic  opera,  in  three  acts, 

GIROFEE-GIROFEA. 

Shortly  to  be  produced,  DIE  FLEDERMAUS,  PRETTY 
POACHER,  and  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 


Admission,  «  cents. 


Reserved  seats,  wrenn 


Send  for  Special  Catalogue  of  Carts. 


SAX    EEASDRO    TIE 
EAGE  CART, 

Piano  Box,  with  Top. 


They  are  guaranteed  to  ride  as  smoothly  as  the  best  four- 
whee'ed  vehicle — a  hack  not  excep'ed.  To  many  persons 
no  style  of  body  for  light  vehicles  is  so  satisfactory  as  the 
Piano  Box,  and  none  c  >n  be  mor^  useful  in  the  way  of  rar- 
rying  packages  and  keeping  the  robes  around  the  feet. 

Address  TKl'MAN,  1SHAM  A  t  O.. 

509  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE 

hatter; 

Has  the  largest  and  finest  stock  of 

SUMMER    NOVELTIES 

STRAW  AND  FELT 


Of  any  store  on  this  coast. 

332  —  336     KEARNY     STREET, 

Between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets,  and 
1312  —  1214  Markot  St.,  above  Taylor,  S.  F. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1885. 


biviova: 


MRS.  DR.  BEIOHLE 

Has  removed  to  BALDWIN  HOTEL,  Room  No.  2B. 
next  to  the  Reception  Room.  Galvanic  Healer - 
Xatural  Battery  Diagnosis  without  questioning. 
Hour>,  1  to  4:    Ladies  and  Children  only. 


HOWE  SCALES. 

General  Asent, D.  ST.*  i:  A.  HAW1CV, 

501  Market  SI.,  cor.  First,  S.  F. 


JOH\   TAYLOR  &.  CO. 

114.  116,  118  Pine  St. 

ASSAIERS'     XATEKIAll. 
Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.    Also,  Druggists '  Glassware. 


THE  OAKLAND 

TROTTING    PARK 

FOR   SALE, 

Containing;  about  Sixty-one  Acres. 

PRICE, $75,00O 


This  is  the  best  investment  in  the  State  to-day,  being 
less  than  one-half  what  the  property  all  around  it  is  selling 
for-  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  any  purchaser  ran 
double  his  money  in  three  years  at  least  by  placing  lots 
immediately  on  the  market.     Apply  to 

HIVCIIMAN  A  WALKER, 

Occidental  Land  Agency* 
36  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  BURR  FOLDIAG  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
and  closes  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows all   in   place.     Thirty  styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.    Prices  reduced.    Send  . 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
very  ne^t  and  very  cheap.  H.  H.  GROSS, 

16  Second  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


the   harden   star   ii  am) 

(.ki:mdi. 

As  a  Fire  Extingui-her,  it  stands  alone 
and  supreme — the  irresistible  cocqueror 
of  fire.  This  is  the  original,  the  genuine 
Grenade,  and  the  ONLY  one  in  general 
use;  As  shown  by  compeiitive  tests,  the 
extinguishing  power  of  this  Grenade  is 
more  than  five  times  that  of  any  other. 
Beware  of  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringing grenades. 

H.  H.  GROSS,  16  Second  St. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

The    Leading   Private    Boarding- Honse    In 
San   Francisco. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at  Nos. 
7  9  and  711  Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Sutter  Streetcar 
line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street  cable  road. 
House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Telephone,  and  two 
American  District  Telegraphs.  Prices  according  to  loca- 
tion of  room.  MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


THE     IMVERWL     FAYORITE  ! 
The  Light-running    - 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offrb, 
which  is  equivalent  to  three 
montbV  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  Ml. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel.  S.  r 


THE  FIXEST 

Pare  Xatural  Mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  bv  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  everywhere. 

Oepo  ,513  Sacramento  St.,  s.  F. 


io 


■tt.n_Ur^±N.tt.LJ     J.. 


i,  l/(/'i|j.S|||l  %  » 

See  tHe  "DOMESTIC"  before  buj-lns. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent,  39  Post  Street. 


R.H.McDonald. 

—PRESIDENT.  - 

RHMcDonaldJ5 


ANK 


"Oldest  Chartered 


^>i^fcial  Bank 
■  <?&>$$  Pacific  Coast. 

^$1.000000,00. 

Surplus  $  450,000,00. 

"San  Francisco,  Gal.  Jan.?.1 1885. 


V.  S.  PKEIMATIC 

LETTER  PRESS 

G.  G.  WICK  SON  «fc  CO 

639  Market  St.,  s.  r. 

The  uneainty  and  heavy  screw  and  iron  press  and  its 
necessarily  bulky  stand  must  give  place  to  our  light,  port- 
able, and  ornamental  Pneumatic  Letter  Press,  requiring 
but  a  trifling  exertion  to  operate,  no  stand,  and  costing  less 
than  an  equally  reliable  screw  press.  Can  be  operated  by 
a  child  and  carried  with  ease.  Great  variety  of  styles, 
ranging  from  $10.00.     A  serviceable  Holiday  Gift. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1834), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
SO  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 


II.  M.  KEWHALL  &  CO. 

General  Shipping  and  Commission 

MERCHANTS, 

309  Sansome  St ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 

313,  310  I)  WIS  STREET. 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited. 
Quick  sales;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  24t5. 

H.  S.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHESHBROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,  DIJIOXD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

soi  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Canard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Bo  ton;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

WM.  T.  COL.EMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON- 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  Id  the 
world. 

ROSADINE. 

THE  BEST. PREPARATION  FOR  THE  HAIR  yet 
dUcoved.  An  infallible  lemedy  for  Baldness;  relieves 
Headache  instantly.     For  sale  by  the  principal  druggists. 

I'll  bet  all  my  money  on  Rosadine, 

Oh,  ■  00  dah  day  1 
For  Rosidine  makes  hair  to  grow, 

Oh,  doo  dah  day  1 

JOHN    MIDDLET0N, 


14  Post  St.,  and  N.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Mason, 
REMOVAL. 

EDWARD    E.    (MIIOKN,    Patent    Solicitor, 

United  States  and  Foreign,  has  removed  to  224  Montgom- 
ery Street,  opposite  Russ  House. 


Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO 

111,  sii.  •  '».  «nd  *17  Marl  et  Itml 


Xouis  Braperman  &  Co. 

flDanufacturing  3ewelers,  an&  Umporters  of  fflne 
Matcbea,  Diamon&s  ano  otber  precious  Stones, 
jfrencb  Clocks  ano  Silverware. 

U9  flfcont0omer\>  Street. 


Having  taken  tlie  Exclusive  Agency  Tor  tlie  Pacific  Coast  of  the  justly 
celebrated 

HEMME  &  LONG  PIANOS, 

I  take  pleasnre  In  Inviting  the  public  to  call  and  examine  THESE 
PIANOS,  a  tine  assortment  of"  wlilcb  may  be  found  at  my  warerooms, 
735  Market  Street   opposite  Dnpont,  San  Francisco. 

,'■■!'  The  Hemrne  «1  Long  Piano  Is  also  sold  from  the  Factory,  corner 
Polk  and  Clay  Streets.       Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CHAS.  S.  EATO>.  735  Market  Street. 


PREJUDICE    IS    A  THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  you  of  Many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  la'ely  been  im- 
proved—are not  hard  nor  dry— will  always  smoke  free  and  moist — will  not  crumble 
in  the  pocket  nor  "catch  you  in  the  throat." 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer, 
send  to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 
Enclose  three  red  Stamps.  WM.  S.  KIMBAIX  «li  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheap  est— Simp  I  est— Best . 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
at  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  Hall  Type- Writer, 
123  California  Street,  S.  F. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturero, 
204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


•4-11  4-13  «  415    SANSOME   5T.5.F. 
r;      Importers  of  all  kinds  of  Paper 


stein  way  A  Son's,        I  Ernest  Gabler, 

Kranlch  A  Bach.  |  and  c.  Roentgen 


M.  GRAY,  206  POST  ST., 


SAN  FBANCISCO. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

IVDERTAMER, 

At  the  old  established  place,  No.  651  Sacramento 
Street,  first  house  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


FIRST-CLASS 

PASSEXCERS 

Can  obtain  the  best  accommodations  by  the  short  line  of  the 
Chicago,  Mllwatikle,  and  M.  Paul  Railway 

to  all    points  Ea'tand  Europe,  by  applying  at   3iO.   138 
Montgomery  Street. 

CHAS.  E.  FAIRBANK,  Traffic  Agent. 


COALjJOAL! 

Ask  your  dealer  only  for 

Southfield  Wellington  Coal, 

The  Cheapest,  Cleanest,  and  Best  Coal  for  Family  Use. 
If  you  cannot  obtain  the  genuine  SOUTHFIELD  WEL- 
LINGTON COAL  from  your  dealer,  apply  to 

FRANK  BARNARD  &  CO., 

609  Battery  street 


WALL  PAPERS, 

ROOM  HOLDINGS,  SHADES, 

CARPETS, 


RUGS,  MATS,  UNOIECM. 


FRANK  D.  HARDIE, 

No.  727  Market  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

ISO  BEAI.E  STREET, 

Wholesale  and   Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.       Telephone  308. 


ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  Room 
2,  No.  2*3  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
Tuesday,  the  2d  day  of  June,  i89s,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Hoard  of  Directors  to 
serve,  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  brfore  the  meting. 

JEROME  A.  HART,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Dupont 
Street,  Sao  Francisco,  California. 


Ladles  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3-  Pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  haye  nsed  it*  superior, 
In  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
80S  Nutter  Street,  Ran  Francisco. 


ZEATINE 

A  New  Cereal  Food  tor 

BREAKFAST! 


It  is  one  of  the  Clieapest  Foods  that  can  be 
used  In  the  Family. 

It  secures  Health  and  Strength  for  Old  and 

Young,   with    economy    and 

pleasure  In  eating. 

It  is  a  Twice -Cooked  Food,  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

Prepared    for    th«*    table    In 

FIVE     MINUTES. 

It  is  as  pure  as  crystals,  and  white  as  the 
falling  *now. 

It  Is  put  up  In  packages  of  %%  pounds,  and 
for  sale  by  all  Grocers. 


.IOHIA  T.  CUTTIXO  &  CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

S3  and  25  *  alifornia  Street,  San  Francisco. 

LE  VIN  DES  G0MMEUX!! 


PIPER  SEC 


(WHITE  LABEL.) 

THE  DRYEST  IMPORTED! 

<Not  Acid  or  Artificially  Dry.) 

The  only  High-grade  Wine  that  has 

the    Real    Dryness    and 

with  a  Bouquet. 


HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  TOO  HIGH 
FOR  THE  PUBLIC. 


ON  DIRAIT  DU  VEAU!" 


AMERICAN 

ELECTRIC  LAMP 


A  MODEL. 


Large  Size, 


81.00. 


Small    Size, 


60  cts. 


The  Electric  Lamp  is  one  of  those  useful  articles  desired 
in  every  family.  There  is  nothing  to  explode  or  dangerous 
in  its  construction;  is  simple  and  easy  to  manage.  Its 
light  is  generated  by  electricity.  The  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamp  consists  of  Stand.  WlobC,  IMatlllfl 
Burner,  and  Double  Electric  venerator;  with 
instrnctloilH  for  putting  in  operation.     Address 

FkEDEKUK  lohev, 

P.  O.  Box  1322.  96  and  98  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Send  Postal  Card  for  MAGIC  LANTERN 
CATALOGUE.  It  will  contain  an  offer  that  no 
energetic  man  will  refuse,  a  plan  which  will  give 
you  ihe  use  of  a  Lantern  for  the  winter,  with  very 
little  cost.  From  $10  to  $-5  can  be  realized  from 
a  single  Magic  Lantern  Exhibition.  Address 
MliDiiiKU  LtiwEY, 
9*  and  9B  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.         P.  O.  Box  13U. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  FIGURE. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  lady  or  gentleman  should   b« 
burdened  with  unnecessary  flesh.     The  radical  treatment 

Srescribcd   at    Dr.   Zeile's  Klisslait  mid  Medicated 
laths  will  remove  all  surplus  fat,  without  impairing  the 
general  hea'th.   Rheumatism  and  other  nervous  complaints 
treated  successfully  by  medicated  bathing  at 
Or.  Zeile's,  538  Pacific  St,  near  Kearny. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
0        TRY  IT!      # 
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i  Vo.  213  Dupont  Street,  by  the  A  rgonaut  Publis/u'ug  Company.  Subscrip- 
j!r,  S4..00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.35;  tlfee  monllis,  $1.50;  payable  in  ad- 
mce— postage  prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers  at  $4-S<3  per  year, 
if  to  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News 
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Let  the  people  of  all  the  world  rejoice  that  the  black 
id  threatening  cloud  of  war  which  has  hung  over  Europe 
id  Asia  has  broken,  and  seems  to  be  passing  away.  Great 
1  m-clads  which  had  lifted  their  anchors  for  the  deep  seas 
ain  swing  idly  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  harbor  tides;  decks 
lich  had  been  cleared,  and  guns  which  had  been  shotted, 
1  longer  indicate  their  readiness  for  action;  the  mobiliza- 
>n  of  great  armies  is  arrested;  grim-visaged  war  has 
lootbed  his  wrinkled  front,  and  in  bis  place  the  blue- 
ed  goddess  smiles.  Andwe  who  have  ships,  and  guns, 
id  grain,  and  munitions  of  war  to  sell,  are  sad  at  the  pros- 
it of  dull  times.    We  are  sorry  that  from  the  grain  fields 


around  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian,  from  the  work-shops  of 
Leeds  and  Manchester,  boys  are  not  to  be  taken  from  the 
plow,  and  mechanics  from  the  forge  and  anvil,  to  eat  our 
flour  and  canned  meats  while  they  kill  each  other  with 
bullets  from  our  guns  and  powder  from  our  factories.  We 
are  soiry  that  the  opportunity  to  get  back  our  share  of  the 
world's  commerce  by  destroying  that  of  England  has 
escaped  us.  The  kind  of  trader  who  counts  and  mourns 
his  losses  in  cornered  crape  because  Grant  did  not  die 
sends  up  his  melancholy  howl  from  Cronstadt  and  Liver- 
pool, from  the  Golden  Horn  and  Golden  Gate;  men  weep 
who  would  have  embalmed  the  dead,  and  made  gains 
from  the  wrecks  of  ruined  enterprises.  And  then,  those 
of  us  who,  in  addition  to  our  twenty-nine  acres  of  wheat, 
desired  to  see  the  bully  England  thrashed  for  her  many  poli- 
tical sins,  and  for  the  insolence  of  her  pride,  and  for  the 
audacity  of  her  power — we  stand  disconsolate  at  the  mis- 
carriage of  our  vicarious  valor,  disappointed  that  Russia 
does  not  chastise  England  for  offenses  against  us,  and  hu- 
miliate her  for  a  crime  which  she  has  condoned  and  for 
the  commission  of  which  she  has  apologized  in  payment 
of  coin.  We  admit  to  sharing  this  great  disappointment, 
for  we  had  looked  forward  with  anticipations  of  great 
pleasure  to  the  march  of  armies,  the  shock  of  battles,  and 
the  engagement  at  sea  of  iron  monsters  with  their  bellow- 
ing guns,  blood  and  carnage  on  their  decks,  with  bursting 
torpedoes  beneath  their  keels;  and  we  indulged  the  hope 
that  had  we  ably  written  up  this  carnival  of  blood,  and 
kept  alive  by  artful  descriptions  a  sensational  interest  in 
this  saturnalia  of  battles,  we  should  have  reaped  a  harvest 
of  te"-cent  pieces  by  the  sale  of  our  journal,  seen  our 
farmers  grow  rich  by  the  sale  of  their  grain,  and  our  mer- 
chants and  ship-owners  wax  fat  by  the  revival  of  trade.  It 
is  a  partial  satisfaction  to  know  that  while  we  forego  these 
opportunities  of  money-making,  some  few  hundred  thou- 
sands of  lives  may  be  spared,  and  some  few  thousand  mill- 
ions of  dollars  be  diverted  from  expenditure  upon  the  arts 
of  war  to  disbursement  through  the  avenues  of  peace,  and 
that  perhaps  this  peril,  successfully  passed,  will  teach  the 
more  powerful  of  the  nations  that  there  are  other  and  bet- 
ter ways  than  war  to  adjust  international  difficulties.  Per- 
haps when  it  is  admitted  and  known  that  England,  with 
all  the  obstinacy  that  characterizes  the  successful  bully, 
with  a  navy  that  rules  the  sea,  with  a  race  pride  which 
brooks  no  insolence  from  others,  with  wealth  which  is  not 
exhausted  till  every  nation  of  Europe  has  impoverished  it- 
self by  paying  its  debts  to  England,  and  that  Russia,  with 
its  vast  soldiery,  and  its  vast  ambition,  and  its  undisci- 
plined lust  of  conquest,  dare  not  go  to  war,  it  may  then 
begin  to  dawn  upon  the  human  mind — it  may  penetrate 
the  brain  of  the  fighting  animal  called  man — that  there  are 
other,  and  better,  and  more  honorable  ways  of  adjusting 
national  difficulties  than  by  setting  squadrons  in  the  field 
and  squadrons  on  the  sea  to  annihilate  and  destroy  each 
other.  There  is  no  difficulty  or  misunderstanding  that 
has  ever  occurred  between  civilized  states,  in  christian 
or  heathen  age,  that  might  not  have  been  settled  by  the 
arbitration  of  a  world's  congress.  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son now  why  such  a  congress  may  not  be  organized,  to 
which  there  may  be  submitted  any  international  difficulty 
that  is  likely  to  arise  between  countries.  Had  such  a  con- 
gress existed,  with  delegates  accredited  to  it  from  every  po- 
litical power  of  the  earth  which  was  willing  to  consider 
itself  within  the  family  of  nations,  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing that  might  not  have  been  arranged,  and  no  war 
between  different  nations  that  might  not  have  been  avoid- 
ed. For  the  adjustment  of  internal  dissensions  and  the 
avoidance  of  civil  wars,  this  international  tribunal  might 
not  be  available,  for  nations  have  the  right  to  declare  that 
there  shall  be  no  interference  in  their  internal  affairs,  and 
foreign  countries  have  no  right  or  pretext  for  intermeddling 
unless  these  internal  dissensions  are  carried  abroad  to  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  the  world  beyond  their  jurisdiction. 
Maximilian's  invasion  of  Mexico  with  the  armies  of 
France;  the  Hohenzollern  question;  the  right  of  England 
to  send  its  armies  to  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Nile; 
France  to  send  hers  to  Tonquin;  whether  Russia  shall  ex- 
tend her  borders,  and  upon  what  (if  any)  terms  be  allowed 
passage  for  her  commerce  through  the  Bosporus  and  the 


Hellespont;  conflicting  boundaries,  and  all  the  thousand 
and  one  questions  of  a  diplomatic  character  growing  out: 
of  commercial  or  political  relations,  could  find  an  ;Kipar- 
tial  and  intelligent  tribunal  for  their  consideration  and  de- 
cision in  the  universal  congress  of  nations.  There  arises 
the  natural  questions,  How  can  its  decrees  be  enforced? 
How  can  its  orders  be  executed?  We  reply,  by  the  law  of 
"taeoo";  by  the  same  law  that  punishes  piracy;  by  the 
moral  force  of  the  world's  opinion,  and  why  not  by  the 
organization  of  an  army  that  should  police  the  world?  By 
"  taboo,"  we  mean  the  withdrawal  of  countenance,  the 
refusal  of  intercourse  to  the  country  which,  having  submit- 
ted itself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  world's  congress,  would 
refuse  to  obey  its  decrees  or  submit  to  its  decisions.  Let 
us  illustrate  our  meaning  by  an  extreme  case.  England, 
having  been  ordered  to  recall  her  armies  from  the  Soudan, 
refuses  to  obey,  and  sets  the  congress  at  defiance.  At 
once  the  ports  and  harbors  of  all  the  world  are  closed 
against  her;  her  fleets  are  pirates  upon  the  high  seas;  all 
treaties  with  her  are  held  as  void;  all  debts  due  her  are 
abrogated;  her  property  in  every  foreign  harbor  is  liable  to 
seizure,  and  the  courts  are  closed  to  her  citizens  in  foreign 
lands.  In  America,  the  citizen  of  Canada,  or  Australia, 
or  British  Columbia,  so  long  as  those  colonies  remained 
loyal  to  England,  would  be  enemies  to  us  and  treated  as 
subjects  of  a  country  with  which  we  are  at  war.  How 
long  could  England,  the  richest,  proudest,  strongest  power 
of  earth,  afford  to  hold  this  relation  to  the  world?  Great, 
rich,  and  powerful  as  is  any  country,  it  is  not  equal  to  the 
world,  and  can  not  stand  against  it,  either  in  war  or  in  peace. 
The  world  is  becoming  very  small  in  this  age  of  steam  and 
electricity,  and  many  of  the  difficulties  that  would  have 
proved  insurmountable  a  few  generations  ago  are  now  re- 
moved. The  English  language,  for  example,  is  becoming 
universal.  It  is  not  creditable  to  the  intelligence  or  the 
civilization  of  the  age  that  a  movement  is  not  made  in  the 
direction  of  a  world's  congress,  so  that  wars  may  be  ren- 
dered impossible,  and  the  vast  masses  of  men  now  com- 
prising the  standing  armies  of  the  world  be  disbanded  and 
employed  in  the  world's  productive  industries. 

We  blame  Mr.  Justice  Field  that  he  should  condescend 
to  notice  the  men  and  journals  who  now  for  these  twenty 
years  in  California  have  spent  their  small  lives  in  calumni- 
ating him.  There  is  a  something  in  human  nature  that  de- 
lights in  misrepresenting  all  that  is  above  and  beyond  it. 
It  delights  in  tearing  down,  and  takes  pleasure  in  destroy- 
ing. We  sometimes  wonder  whether  this  trait  runs  through 
nature  as  it  does  through  mankind;  whether  the  dunghill 
is  envious  of  the  lofty  mountain,  and  compares  the  rising 
smoke  of  its  sweating  nastiness  with  the  mist-enshrouded 
and  cloud-capped  grandeur  of  nature's  nobler  achieve- 
ments. Devils  warred  with  angels,  and  evil  has  been  ever 
envious  of  all  that  is  good.  Had  the  Honorable  Stephen 
J.  Field  stayed  among  us,  a  village  politician,  content  to 
have  remained  a  pettifogging  oracle  among  the  small  poli- 
ticians that  cluster  around  a  cross-roads  court-house,  with 
an  ambition  satisfied  with  a  grog-shop  reputation,  or  with 
being  the  editor  of  a  country  organ,  or  with  being  assistant 
consulting  panel-shifter  to  some  leading  party  thief,  he 
would  have  had  more  friends  among  Democrats,  and  been 
more  popular  with  his  party  mob  than  he  is  now.  Judge 
Field's  career  in,  and  beyond,  our  State  has  been  a  useful, 
honorable  one.  To  no  other  single  man  is  California  so 
much  indebted  for  giving  direction  to  its  best  achieve- 
ments, for  molding  its  institutions,  and  for  making  its  laws; 
making  them  in  legislative  councils,  and  interpreting  them 
upon  the  bench.  His  work  is  seen  in  our  land  laws  and 
water  laws,  in  our  Code,  and  the  judicial  decisions  of  our 
courts.  It  was,  and  is,  his  misfortune  to  belong  to  a  party 
a  majority  of  whose  members  are  vicious,  envious,  and  ig- 
norant, and  who  take  especial  delight  in  dragging  down 
and  dragging  out  any  person  who  is  successful  in  achieving 
a  reputation,  or  gaining  a  distinction,  or  attaining  an  emi- 
nence in  any  honorable  position.  He  is  one  among 
the  very  few  of  the  California  Democracy  who  have  ac- 
quired an  honorable  recognition  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  State.  We  can  recall  the  names  of  but  three  of 
the  party  who  have  really  acquired  a  national  reputation. 
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Judge  Field  has  twice  been  so  prominently  connected  with 
a  Presidential  nomination  that  it  is  within  the  probabili- 
ties that  he  would  have  been  the  candidate  had  it  not  been 
for  the  brutal  conduct  of  his  political  and  party  associates 
in  California.  He  has  held  the  highest  judicial  position  in 
this  State,  and — thanks  to  the  generosity  of  President  Lin- 
coln— he  has  occupied  a  position  upon  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  the  United  States.  As  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Bench 
he  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  learning  and  integrity  sec- 
ond to  that  of  no  jurist  who  has  occupied  the  bench  with 
him.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  has  been  a  citizen  of 
California,  and  one  of  whom  we  have  the  right  to  be  justly 
proud,  whose  public  and  judicial  career  we  have  a  right  to 
approve,  and  in  whose  private  and  social  life  there  has  been 
found  nothing  to  censure.  Hence,  we  say,  "we  blame 
Mr.  Justice  Field  that  he  should  condescend  to  notice  the 
men  and  journals  in  California  who  calumniate  him." 
There  is  no  intelligent  and  honorable  man  in  this  State 
who  thinks  that  there  has  been  any  correspondence  or  un- 
ders' Riding  between  Mr.  Justice  Field  and  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton that  can  compromise  the  integrity  of  Judge  Field.  He 
is  but  one  of  nine  judges,  while  every  decision  that  he 
unites  with  his  associates  to  render,  and  every  dissenting 
opinion  he  writes,  are  open  to  the  examination,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  keenest  analysis  of  all  the  lawyers  of  the 
world.  After  more  than  twenty  years  of  this  life — a  labo- 
rious one — during  which  he  has  been  called  upon  to 
decide  questions  of  the  greatest  importance,  involving 
considerations  of  great  political  consequences,  some  of 
them  rendered  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  the  civil 
war,  he  stands  acknowledged  as  among  judges  the  ablest 
law  writer  of  to-day  in  the  English  language.  Opinions  de- 
livered by  him  during  the  excitement  of  our  internal  strug- 
gle are  now  accepted  as  sound  law.  He  has  settled  prin- 
ciples that  will  live  while  our  government  survives.  The 
changing  of  dates  upon  old  letters,  and  their  reproduction 
by  unprincipled  journalists,  with  vicious  comment,  may 
serve  to  satisfy  personal  grudges,  and  may  furnish  material 
for  carrying  on  a  dishonorable  war  against  Stanford, 
Huntington,  and  Crocker,  and  make  the  State  in  which 
they  formerly  resided  too  uncomfortable  for  them  to  re- 
turn to  it.  To  drag  up  these  old,  lying  scandals,  and  give 
them  the  interpretation  of  application  to  forgotten  facts, 
lost  in  unremembered  explanations,  may  serve  the  purpose 
of  some  small  and  vicious  partisan,  and  may  keep  alive 
the  little  war  among  the  office-seeking  Democrats  in 
Washington,  but  Judge  Field  ought  to  pay  no  attention  to 
these  curs  barking  at  his  heels.  He  ought  to  remember, 
also,  that  the  Hon.  Leland  Stanford,  President  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  has,  by  an  unpurchased  vote  of 
the  Legislature  of  California,  been  chosen  to  the  high  po- 
sition of  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  that  elevation 
was  under  conditions  that  leave  no  honest  man  the  right 
to  question  that  he  was  the  unbought  choice  of  the  best 
citizens  of  California,  and  the  preferred  candidate  of  a  ma- 
jority of  all  of  them.  Vindicating  the  character  of  Gover- 
nor Stanford  by  an  election  so  clean  and  so  honorable  as 
was  his  promotion,  carries  with  it  the  emphatic  endorse- 
ment of  his  conduct  and  the  conduct  of  his  associates  in 
their  railroad  management  in  this  State.  Against  the  ex- 
governor  or  the  men  united  with  him  in  the  building  of 
railroads  there  has  been  no  accusation  and  no  scandal  not 
associated  with  railroad  affairs.  When,  therefore,  the 
president  of  the  corporation  is  chosen  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens to  receive  the  highest  honor  within  their  gift,  his 
friends  have  the  right  to  look  upon  it  as  the  vindication  of 
his  conduct,  and  as  a  full  and  complete  endorsement  of 
his  and  their  methods  of  railroad  management.  If  an 
election  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  means  any- 
thing less  than  this  for  Governor  Stanford,  it  means  noth- 
ing. So  when  he  is  charged  with  criminal  avoidance  of 
the  law,  non-payment  of  taxes,  bribery  of  courts,  corrupt 
management  of  legislatures,  with  injuring  the  State  for  sel- 
fish advancement  of  his  own  interests,  he — or  his  friends 
for  him — have  the  right  to  say  "  these  calumnies  have  had 
their  day  in  court,  these  scandals  have  been  considered 
and  passed  upon,  slow-plodding  truth  has  overtaken  these 
lies,  and  killed  and  buried  them."  We  beg  to  assure 
Mr.  Justice  Field  that  his  denials  are  not  needed  to 
vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  that  his  judicial  conduct 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Huntington,  or  toward  any  railroad 
case,  has  been  otherwise  than  honest  and  honorable,  and 
we  beg  further  to  assure  him  that  he  has  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  all  high-minded,  honorable  men  in  Califor- 
nia, and  to  all  such  he  will  the  better  commend  himself  if 
in  the  future  he  will  not  condescend  to  notice  the  men 
who  defame  him,  nor  refute  the  slanders  they  circulate 
concerning  him. 

President  Cleveland's  appointment  of  Stuart  Taylor  to 
the  post  of  Naval  Officer  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  is 
one  which  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  better  class  of  the 
Democracy,  and  will  be  approved  by  Republicans. 
Colonel  Taylor  is  a  gentleman,  an  honorable  man,  and  was 
a  brave  Union  soldier.  He  has  filled  other  positions  here 
with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  community.  His  ap- 
pointment is  particularly  satisfactory  to  the  better  classes 


here,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  for  the  reason 
that  he  represents  the  anti-Boss  element  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Democracy.  No  one  has  fought  Boss  Buckley  and 
Buckleyism  more  persistently  than  he.  It  was  a  spirit  of 
revenge  which  prompted  Buckley  to  defeat  Colonel  Tay- 
lor's honorable  ambition  for  the  Congressional  nomina- 
tion. This,  owing  to  the  Boss's  packed  convention,  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  do.  He  bitterly  opposed  Colonel  Taylor 
in  Washington,  and  hence  this  appointment  is  significant 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Buckley  crowd  so  far  as  Federal 
appointments  are  concerned.  There  is  a  possible  act  of 
the  President's  which  would  give  the  highest  satisfaction 
to  this  community.  We  refer  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Hon.  Frank  McCoppin  to  the  position  of  Minister  to 
China.  There  is  no  Democrat  from  this  coast  who  would 
more  worthily  fill  the  place.  Mr.  McCoppin  is  a  polished 
gentleman,  of  fine  presence,  of  high  standing,  and  of  fort- 
une. He  has  filled  various  posts  in  this  city  and  State,  and 
always  worthily  and  well.  As  Minister  to  China  he  would 
reflect  honor  upon  himself  and  upon  his  State.  It  would 
take  him  at  once  from  the  small  domain  of  State  affairs 
into  the  larger  one  of  national  and  international  politics. 
The  Chinese  ministry  is  really  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  gift  of  the  executive.  The  various  European  posts 
amount  to  nothing,  save  in  a  social  way.  But  the  United 
States  and  China  have  had  much  diplomatic  work  to  do, 
and  may  have  more.  It  is  a  most  attractive  position  to  an 
ambitious  and  able  man,  and  such  Mr.  McCoppin  is.  We 
trust  he  will  receive  the  appointment.  While  we  are  on 
this  topic,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  Mr.  Barclay 
Henley  does  not  seem  to  have  filled  the  Bismarckian  role 
in  Washington  that  his  friends  claimed  for  him.  Mr.  Hen- 
ley, in  fact,  seems  to  be  a  very  small  man  there,  and  grow- 
ing smaller  day  by  day.  We  have  thought  all  along  that 
the  mere  accident  of  Henley's  being  the  only  Democratic 
Congressman  from  California  would  not  have  much  effect 
upon  so  sensible  a  man  as  President  Cleveland.  If,  in  the 
dearth  of  Democratic  representatives  from  the  Pacific 
Coast,  he  desires  to  consult  any  one,  whom  better  could 
he  select  than  James  G.  Fair?  Senator  Fair  is  a  man  of 
wealth  and  standing,  and  a  representative  Democrat.  Mr. 
Henley  is  none  of  these. 

• — 

We  can't  somehow  help  suspecting  that  England  has 
played  an  ignoble  part  in  all  this  war  business.  Perhaps 
the  English  ministry  stirred  and  blackened  the  diplomatic 
waters  that  it  might  withdraw  unnoticed  from  the  Soudan. 
Sometimes  we  think  the  affair  has  been  a  battle  of  the 
Bourse.  It  is  just  barely  possible  that  tne  whole  business 
is  a  put-up  job  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  to  sell 
canned  goods  and  advance  the  price  of  wheat.  One  thing 
is  certain :  the  affair  has  blown  over,  the  Lion  and  the  Bear 
have  lain  down  lovingly  together.  The  Afghan  border  is 
to  be  "delimitated,"  and  it  is  probable  that  Russia  will 
not  advance  her  territorial  lines  southward  again  until  she 
has  fully  guarded,  occupied,  and  built  railroads  over  her 
recent  acquisitions.  During  all  this  contest  Russia  has 
deported  herself  with  great  dignity;  her  statesmen  have 
conducted  themselves  with  marked  ability;  her  armies 
have  thrashed  the  impetuous  Afghans;  her  General  Koma- 
roffhas  won  his  spurs.  Now  that  the  war  spasm  is  over, 
we  presume  things  will  settle  back  to  their  normal  condi- 
tion; but  we  tremble  for  the  next  country  that  England 
gets  into  a  difficulty  with.  It  will  be  some  fifth-rate  power, 
or  some  obscure  tribe  of  savages — some  country  like  Abys- 
sinia, the  Musquito  Kingdom,  or  South  Africa— and  when 
that  misunderstanding  does  occur,  let  the  earth  tremble  at 
the  exhibition  of  England's  wrath,  for  she  will  chew  soap 
and  froth  at  the  mouth,  and  shake  her  gory  locks  in  exhibi- 
tion of  an  indignation  tempered  with  a  prudence  that  knows 
whose  nose  to  pull,  and  when  and  how  hard  to  pull  it. 
Then  the  history  of  the  war  will  be  written,  and  Parliament 
will  vote  a  pension,  and  the  Queen  give  a  tide  to  the  com- 
mander who  assaulted,  or  the  commodore  who  bombarded 
and  burned  mud  huts  or  palm-thatched  houses,  and  mas- 
sacred unarmed  savages.  Bully  England!  In  the  mean- 
time, we  who  would  like  to  see  the  conceit  taken  out  of 
her  by  conflict  with  some  strong  power  must  abide  our 
souls  in  patience,  and  pray  that  dear  old  Mother  England 
may  some  time  conceive  the  idea  of  stepping  upon  the 
coat-tails  of  Uncle  Sam,  or  knocking  a  chip  off  the  shoul- 
der of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty. 

m 

It  would  have  been  a  mistake  if  President  Cleveland 
had  sent  Mr.  Keileyas  Minister  to  Rome.  If  Mr.  Keiley 
thinks  that  Garibaldi  was  a  rebel,  that  the  government  of 
Victor  Emanuel  was  a  usurpation,  and  that  King  Humbert 
holds  his  position  in  Rome  as  an  act  of  wrong  against  the 
Pope,  and  that  His  Holiness  is  its  rightful  sovereign,  then 
he  had  better  remain  at  home.  He  would  have  felt  very 
ill  at  ease  in  his  conscience  when  he  looked  across  the  Ti- 
ber and  saw  the  "  poor  prisoner"  in  his  gilded  cage,  and 
reflected  that  he  was  the  representative  in  Rome  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  looks  upon  the  "Vicar  of  Christ,"  "the 
successor  of  the  fisherman,"  "the  holder  of  the  keys  of 
heaven,"  "the  rightful  sovereign  of  earth,"  "  the  king  by 
divine  right,"  "the  infallible  one,"  as  no  higher  in  civil  au- 
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thority  than  Bishop  Riordan,  and  entitled  to  no  other  or 
better  claim  to  civil  power  than  the  poorest  and  humblest 
who  preach  Christ  crucified,  peace  on  earth  and  good 
to  men.  And  the  American  people  would  not  have  felt  at 
all  proud  to  know  that  its  embassador  to  the  court  of  the 
Italian  King  was  sneaking  across  the  Tiber  in  the  night 
time  to  kiss  the  bronze  toe  of  St.  Peter,  or  confess  the 
sins  of  our  national  government  into  the  ear  of  a  Roman 
priest. 

What  is  the  British  Game? 
There  is  an  aspect  of  the  Anglo-Russian   peace  question  which 
stands  in  danger  of  being  overlooked.     As  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  question,  and  as  the  general  sympathy  of   the  press  is  with 
the  Russians,  with  a  consequent  readiness  to  attribute  the  recent 
backing  down  of  England  to  the  pusillanimi'y  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, might  it  not  be  as  well  to  ask  whether  England  may  not' 
have  interested  reasons  for  her  present  policy  of  concession,  am 
whether,  by  yielding  the  Penjdeh  point,  she  is  not,  like  a  sktllfi 
lawyer  who  puts  in  a  stay  of  proceedings,  gaining  time  to  get  her- 
self into  thorough  readiness  for  the  conflict?    The  Russians  ate 
massed  upon  the  spot.     They  are,  to  say  the  least,  at  the  very  fron- 
tier of  Afghanistan— probably  beyond  it.     There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  to  prevent  them   from   occupying  not  only  Herat,  but  alio 
Candahar   and  even  Cabul,  except    such   poorly  disciplined  audi 
poorly  armed   opposition  as  the  Afghan  chiefs  can  bring  against 
them.    They  are  practically,  at  this  present  moment,  masters  ol 
Afghanistan.      It  is  doubtful  whether  a  sufficient  force  could  be ; 
collected  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indus  to  oppose  them  befure  the)  I 
reached  the  Khyber  Pass,  if  their  generals  chose  to  keep  up  ihcii  I 
victorious  march.     It  is  not  presumable,  it  is  contrary  to  Russian  ' 
precedent,  and  contrary  to  the  ordinary  logic  of  warfare,  to  snp> 
pose  that  the  Czar  will  stay  the  flight  of  his  victorious  eagles  with, 
in  sight  of  the  promised  land— almost  within  cannon  shot  of  Herat. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  to  consider  the  possibility  of  whether,  in  Ox 
concession  of  a  dubious  strip  of  territory,  English  diplomacy  mtj 
not  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  the  astute  Russian.     Had  n 
been  a  Napoleon,  or  even  a  Skobeleff,  instead  of  Komarofl,  who  ii ' 
reported  to  be  an  aggressor  of  a  very  mild  type  for  a  Russian  gen- 
eral,  the  Russian  army  might  now  have   been  well  on  its  way  ic 
India.      "What  does  Russia  gain,  it  might  be  asked,  by  the  sub- 
mittal  of  the  Afghan  frontier  question  to  arbitration?    A  novel 
victory  over  England.it  might  be  answered,  by  causing  her  to; 
yield  a  point,  besides  the  positive  acquisition  of  the  Penjdeh  tar* I 
ritory— a  position,  after  all,  practically  no  nearer  Herat  or  India  i 
than  a  point  fifty  miles  to  the  north  would  be.    Meanwhile  military  j 
preparations  are  going  on  with  unceasing  vigor  in  India.    Thou- 
sands of  extra  operatives  are  at  work  in  Woolwich  arsenal.     The 
blow  of  the  riveter  ceases  not  in  the  English  ship-yards.    The  mid 
night  sky  is  red  over  Birmingham  and  Manchester.      Arbitration 
to  England  means  delay— delay  means  opportunity  to  prepare  fo:  r 
war.    This  is  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  one  which  it  maj 
be  worth  while  to  look  at. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


Problem  No.  128.— By  G.  H.  Thornton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

First  Prize  in  Buffalo  7'imes  Tourney. 

WHITE— King  at  QBS;    Queen  at   Qsq;   Rooks  at  K  sq,  QB4  I 
Bishop  at  KR  sq;  Knights  at  Q3,  QK15:  Pawns    at  KKu 
KB4,  KB5,  QR2,  QR4. 

Black— King  at  Q4;  Rook  at  KB6;  Bishop  at  QB4;  Knight  a 

Q5;  Pawns  at  KBs,  QKt3- 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  No.  129.— By  Karl  Fiala. 

Front  Svetozort  Prague. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Solutions  or  Problems. 
No.  114—        Author's,  B  KR6;  second,  R  x  B. 

No.  115—       1—  B  Kt4  1— Q  x  B 

2— Kt  x  B  2— K  Q3 

3— Q  B6  mates. 
There  is  no  second  solution  as  heretofore  announced. 


No.  116- 


1— Q  KKt5. 


i-K  KS  (a) 
2 — K  moves 


No.  117—        i-H  02 
2-B  KR6 
3 — Q  mates. 

(a)  1 i-K  K4 

2— Q  QB4  2— Any  move 

3— Q  or  B  mates. 

Correct  solutions  received :  Problems  Nos  126  and  127,  from  I 
Hartnell,  Salinas  City,  Cal.  Problems  Nos.  117,  120,  121,  122, as 
123,  from  F.  B.  Phelps,  Sandwich,  III. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE     FLOWER    FESTIVAL. 


Rarely  has  it  happened,  we  think,  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  that  an  important  city  has  paid  such  honor  to  a 
lady  as  has  Sacramento  this  week  to  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker. 
Rarely,  perhaps,  has  a  lady  in  any  city,  in  these  later 
days,  so  richly  deserved  it.  This  widowed  woman  has, 
since  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  employed  and  enjoyed 
her  large  means  in  acts  of  generous  bounty  to  the  people 
of  Sacramento.  It  has  been  creditable  to  her,  and  it  is 
creditable  to  them,  that  they  have  appreciated  and  been 
grateful  for  her  kind  munificence.  Gratitude  is  an  esti- 
mable and  rare  virtue.  The  evening  trains  of  Tuesday  and 
the  early  morning  trains  of  Wednesday  brought,  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  great  numbers  of  strangers,  especially 
of  the  former  early  residents  of  Sacramento,  all  bearing 
gifts  of  flowers.  Wednesday,  at  an  early  hour,  the  town  was 
alive  with  the  concluding  bustle  of  many  days'  laborious 
preparation,  during  which  men  had  labored  and  women 
toiled  to  present  to  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  such  an  ovation 
as  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  accorded  to  man  or  woman. 
Great  warriors  returning  from  foreign  conquest  laden  with 
the  laurels  of  costly  victories,  the  spoils  of  captive  kings; 
great  statesmen,  for  some  achievement  of  diplomacy; 
great  scientists,  for  some  conquest  over  nature,  have  re- 
ceived such  public  honors  as  are  accorded  to  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  some  striking  achieve- 
ments, some  heroic  deed,  or  some  great  accomplishment. 
In  the  ovation  accorded  to  this  lady  there  was  lacking 
altogether  the  munificence  and  splendor  of  a  royal  tri- 
umph; altogether  wanting  the  pomp  of  a  military  parade, 
and  a  marked  absence  of  anything  that  indicated  the  in- 
spiration of  authority  or  the  machinery  of  government 
regulation.  This  unique  and  wonderful  carnival  of  flow- 
ers had  in  and  about  it  the  evidence  of  just  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  and  just  what  it  was — viz.,  the  natural  im- 
pulse of  grateful  citizens  to  the  generous  townswoman  who 
had  lived  long  among  them,  who  was  in  heart  and  sympa- 
thy one  of  them,  and  who,  since  coming  to  her  great  es- 
tate, had  made  them  to  share  with  her  in  the  enjoyment  of 
her  abnormal  fortune.  She  had  given  to  their  individual 
poor,  had  contributed  in  aid  of  their  public  charities,  had 
provided  with  generous  hand  a  home  for  aged  indigent 
women,  had  enlarged  and  beautified  their  city  of  the  dead, 
had  furnished  flowers  for  the  decoration  of  their  graves, 
and  had  given  to  their  city  of  Sacramento,  as  her  crown- 
ing act  of  munificence,  a  splendid  gallery,  with  its  walls 
and  aisles  adorned  with  works  of  art — such  a  gift  as  any 
American  city  would  have  a  right  to  be  justly  proud  of,  and 
such  a  one  as  but  few  cities  of  equal  size  in  Europe 
enjoy. 

On  the  early  morning  of  Wednesday  the  town  was  alive 
with  busy  preparation  for  the  opening  of  the  fete.  From 
all  the  flag-staffs  streamed  forth  the  national  colors.  The 
streets  were  thronged  with  expectant,  merry  crowds;  all 
places  of  business  were  closed,  the  great  agricultural  pa- 
vilion was  a  hive  of  industry,  and  at  a  proper  hour  its  gal- 
leries were  thrown  open  for  the  general  public,  and  the 
lower  hall  for  the  nearly  four  thousand  school  children, 
with  their  shining  faces,  proud,  happy  steps,  all  bearing 
gifts  of  flowers  to  spread  before  her  for  whom  this  honor 
was  prepared,  bands  of  music  playing  the  national  an- 
thems, children  in  trained  chorus  singing  their  songs  and 
glees,  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  holiday  costume, 
and  with  happy  faces  reflecting  the  universal  joy  of  the  oc- 
casion. The  pavilion  was  decorated  to  its  fullest  possible 
capacity  with  wreaths,  every  inch  of  available  space  cov 
ered  with  flowers,  and  the  hall  literally  crowded  with  the 
most  beautiful  and  elegant  of  devices  in  flowers — works 
that  would  seem  to  have  exhausted  the  genius  of  taste,  and 
to  have  taxed  the  utmost  skill  of  ingenuity.  In  this  labor 
of  love  all  had  vied  in  envious  rivalry.  All  classes,  relig- 
ions, societies,  races,  parties,  and  colors  had  contended  to 
see  which  should  place  upon  this  altar  of  love  and  grati- 
tude the  most  acceptable  and  pleasing  gift.  The  Catholic 
Church  of  St.  Rose,  done  in  flowers  from  its  foundation  to 
its  cross  of  marguerites,  stood  by  the  beautiful  temple 
reared  by  the  ladies  of  the  Congregational  Church.  There 
was  the  old  oaken  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well,  the  ladder 
which  Jacob  erst  climbed.  Around  a  towering  cliff  of 
granite,  its  summit  crowned  with  flowers,  came  a  train 
made  of  flowers,  laden  with  flowers.  There  was  such  a 
multitude  of  quaint  devices,  such  curious  and  beautiful 
things  wrought  in  buds  and  blossoms,  that  it  were  an  end- 
less task  to  endeavor  to  describe  their  variety. 

There  never  was  such  a  flower  exhibition  before  in  the 
world,  and  there  is  no  other  place  in  the  world  where  such 
an  exhibition  could  have  been  possible.  The  great  pavil- 
ion was  a  bower  of  richest-blooming  flowers,  and  the  air 
was  laden  with  sweet  perfume.  There  was  not  a  man,  or 
woman,  or  child  that  in  afternoon  or  evening  thronged 
that  great  hall  who  did  not  enjoy  the  frolic.  There  was, 
to  us,  about  this  whole  business  an  immense  sentiment; 
we  felt  the  honor  done  the  lady  was  deserved  by  her,  and 
it  indicated  a  grateful  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Sacramento  that,  in  our  judgment,  did  them  infinite 
credit.  The  whole  affair  had  about  it  the  air  of  genu- 
ineness; there  was  no  element  of  profit;  it  did  not  smell  of 
the  shop;  there  was  no  politics  or  demagogy  in  it,  and  had 
the  people  of  Sacramento  expended  their  substance  in 
gifts  of  jewels  or  plate,  and  their  presentation  been  at- 
tended with  rarest  eloquence,  there  had  not  been  about  it 
that  atmosphere  of  genuine  heartfelt  sincerity  that  charac- 
terized this  simple  presentation  of  flowers.  And  when  we 
saw  how  easy  it  was  for  a  rich  woman  to  pass  through  the 
eye  of  the  needle  that  leads  to  the  very  inmost  heart  of 
the  people's  affections;  how  small  the  sacrifice  of  this 
world's  wealth  that  breaks  down  the  barriers  which  envy, 
hatred,  and  jealousy  are  continually  building  up,  and  sel- 
fish, mercenary,  brutal  stupidity  maintaining— we  won- 
dered why  it  was  that,  in  the  uncertainty  of  heaven  here- 
after, our  rich  men  and  rich  women  did  not  more  earnestly 
endeavor  to  secure  its  foretaste  here.  It  seems  to  us  to  be 
just  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  rich  people  to  be- 
come popular;  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  show  by  their  gen- 
erous distribution  of  a  small  part  of  their  accumulation 
that  they  recognize  the  fact  that  it  came  from  the  people, 
and  that  other  great  fact  that  there  is  no  human  device 


that  can  prevent  their  wealth  from  going  back  to  the 
people.  If  any  rich  man  or  woman  wants  prayers  said 
for  them  when  living,  and  masses  for  the  repose  of  their 
souls  when  dead,  let  them  give  to  the  living  while  they  live. 
If  any  rich  man  or  woman  deserves  to  be  kindly  esteemed 
by  those  among  whom  they  live,  and  while  they  live,  let 
them  demonstrate  that  they  have  sympathy  for  their  fel- 
low-beings. The  public  is  keen  to  appreciate  and  quick 
to  respond.  It  is  human  nature  to  like  rich  people  upon 
general  principles,  but  it  is  also  natural,  when  they  lock 
up  in  iron  chests  all  they  have  which  makes  them  better 
than  other  people,  for  the  public  to  turn  its  back  upon 
them,  and  leave  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  wealth. 
The  public  meets  the  rich  man  or  woman  more  than  half 
way  in  the  exchange  of  kindly  sentiment,  as  the  case  of 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  demonstrates.  No  happier  or  prouder 
woman  closed  her  wearied  eyes  in  sleep  on  that  day  of 
festival  than  she. 

After  the  afternoon  exercises,  a  banquet  was  given  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  press ;  and  after  the  banquet,  another 
meeting  at  the  pavilion,  \\here  formal  speeches  were  made 
in  presentation  and  acceptance  of  the  Art  Gallery;  and 
after  that  a  dance  for  the  young  people,  and  after  that — 
well,  we  went  home  and  thought  to  ourselves  what  a  nice 
thing  it  was  to  be  rich,  and  how  popular  rich  persons  could 
make  themselves  with  us  if  they  would  give  us  some  of 
their  superabundant  wealth. 

Sacramento  City  has  much  improved  of  these  late  years, 
and  shows  signs  of  a  continuing  healthy  progress.  Her 
streets  show  activity  in  trade,  her  places  of  business  are 
occupied  and  pay  good  rents;  comfortable  and  elegant 
homes  multiply  on  every  side.  The  contrast  between  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento  lies  in  this :  Here  we  have  the 
extremes  of  rich  and  poor,  great  fortunes  and  great  pov- 
erty, extravagance,  luxury,  and  great  distress;  here  we 
make  a  greater  effort  at  display  and  style ;  there  a  more 
uniform  and  less  pretentious  mode  of  life,  greater  content- 
ment, a  better  climate,  greater  hospitality,  and  more  fun. 
There  is  a  sentiment  abroad  in  the  northern  and  middle 
counties,  that  exhibited  itself  at  the  press  banquet,  indi- 
cating a  new  departure.  The  inert,  stolid  "  north  and 
middle  "  is  beginning  to  open  its  eyes;  it  sees  the  boom  in 
the  southern  counties,  and  is  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
movement  there  is  owing  to  the  effort  of  its  people  to  in- 
duce immigration.  It  has  formed  an  immigration  society, 
and  has  determined  to  bestir  itself  somewhat  in  presenting 
its  charms  for  consideration,  and  its  inducements  for  the 
location  of  homes.  It  is  sending  out  pamphlets  and  agents, 
and  proposes  to  throw  down  the  glove  to  the  land  of  the 
pomegranate  and  the  olive,  the  orange  and  the  vine,  and  to 
challenge  the  semi-tropical  home  of  the  citrus  fruits  to  a 
display,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  "  north  and  middle" 
orators,  "  vine  for  vine,  fruit  for  fruit,  and  grain  for  grain." 
So,  let  the  land  of  the  pomegranate  and  the  olive  look  to 
its  laurels;  let  Riverside  hold  fast  to  its  four  golden  med- 
als and  its  seven  silver  ones  achieved  at  the  New  Orleans 
World's  Fair,  for  the  young  giant  of  the  "  north  and  mid- 
dle "  region,  drunk  with  new  wine,  is  putting  on  its  seven- 
leagued  boots  to  overhaul  it  in  the  race.  The  sunny  south- 
land has  somewhat  the  start,  but  we  are  mistaken  if  the 
sturdy  "  north  and  middle  "  does  not  give  it  a  serious  con- 
test. San  Francisco,  holding  the  happy  middle-ground, 
can  afford  to  wish  prosperity  to  the  north,  south,  and  cen- 
tre of  our  beautiful  State. 


ALIKHANOFF  THE  AVAR. 

How  a  Caucasian  Mountaineer  became  a  Russian  Military  Officer. 

In  the  dispatches  from  Afghanistan  the  name  of  Ali- 
khanoff  occurs  almost  as  frequently  as  that  of  KomarofT. 
The  career  of  this  dashing  Daghestani  soldier  has  been  a 
most  romantic  one.  His  father,  Ali  Khan,  belonged  to 
one  of  the  most  powerful  mountain  tribes  of  Central  Da- 
ghestan — the  Avars.  He  was  considered  a  man  of  learning 
among  his  people,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  between 
the  Caucasian  mountaineers  and  Russia,  his  knowledge  of 
Arabic  gained  for  him  the  post  of  secretary  to  one  of  the 
local  governors.  He  occupied  this  position  with  honor  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  one  day  a  letter  was  received  from 
Shamyl,  the  leader  of  the  mountaineers,  ordering  his  im- 
mediate execution.  Deceiving  the  governor,  who  could 
not  read,  as  to  the  contents  of  the  letter,  Ali  Khan  man- 
aged to  escape  to  the  Russians,  whose  army  he  joined. 
His  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  Shamyl's  plans,  to- 
gether with  his  hatred  of  that  leader,  induced  by  this  un- 
provoked attempt  on  his  life,  made  him  invaluable  to  the 
Russians,  and  he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  one 
of  his  raids  he  rescued  his  son,  Maksoot  (now  General  Ali- 
khanoff), but  his  wife  he  could  never  find,  she  having  been 
forced  into  a  second  marriage  by  Shamyl.  When  the  war 
was  brought  to  a  close,  in  1859,  Ali  Khan  was  ordered  to 
go  to  Shamyl  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  demand  his  surrender. 
Shamyl  reproa  ched  him  for  his  desertion  of  his  native  coun- 
try, and  Ali  Khan,  in  rebuttal,  charged  Shamyl  with  at- 
tempting his  life.  It  was  then  learned  that  the  order  for 
his  execution  had  been  forged  by  a  blood-enemy  of  Ah 
Khan  and  sent  to  the  governor  without  Shamyl's  knowl- 
edge. However,  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  young  Mak- 
soot, the  future  General  Alikhanoff,  had  been  taken  from 
the  semi-barbarity  of  his  native  land,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  was  a  student  at  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment Gymnasium,  at  Tiflis.  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  George  Kennan  thus  writes  concerning 
an  interview  he  once  had  with  Alikhanoff: 

Many  years  ago,  while  traveling  on  horseback  through  the  rug- 
ged defiles  of  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  I  happened  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  Russian  officer  who  has  since  attained  high  dis- 
tinction, who  now  occupies  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  responsible 
positions  in  Central  Asia,  and  upon  whose  judgment,  discretion, 
and  self-restraint  may  depend  the  question  of  peace  or  war  on  the 
frontier  of  Afghanistan.  I  refer  to  General  Alikhanoff,  now 
Governor  of  Merv,  member  of  the  Afghanistan  Boundary  Com- 
mission, and  commander  of  the  Russian  advance  on  Penjdeh. 

I  was  on  my  way  from  the  armed  line  of  the  Terek  to  Temir- 
Khan-Shoura,  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government  of  Daghes'an, 
and  had  just  crossed  the  rugged  mountain  range  of  Andi  which 
separates  Daghestan  from  Chechnia.  Tired,  hungry,  and  thirsty 
from  long  travel,  I  rode  down  late  one  October  afternoon  into  a 
little  valley  walled  in  by  gray,  desolate  mountains,  and  entered  a 


small  village  of  flat-roofed  adobe  houses,  known 
as  the  Aoul  of  Botlekh.  There  was,  of  course,  in  thi, 
secluded  mountain  settlement,  no  inn  or  hotel  whe 
could  obtain  food  or  shelter,  and  I  therefore  stoppc 
booth  in  the  bazaar  near  the  village  mosque,  bought  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  half  a  dozen  bunches  ol  grapes,  and  sat  in  the  saddle  eating 
them  while  my  interpreter  went  in  search  of  the  head  man  of  the 
village.  A  crowd  of  wild-looking  mountaineers,  attracted  by  my 
unfamiliar  West-European  dress,  gathered  about  me,  and  proceeded 
to  discuss  in  the  most  animated  manner  the  probable  nationality 
of  this  strange-looking  foreigner  and  his  object  in  visiting  Daghes- 
tan.  Just  as  their  scrutiny  and  comments  were  beginning  to  be- 
come annoying,  an  orderly,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Caucasian  native 
cavalry,  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  touched  his  hat  to 
me,  and  inquired  in  Russian  whether  I  was  the  "Armenian  trav- 
eler." X  replied  that  I  was  a  traveler,  but  not  an  Armenian.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  sent  by  Captain  Alikhanoff  to  find  the  "Ar- 
menian ,J  or  "Armenican  traveler,"  arid  invite  him  to  come  to 
Captain  Alikhanoff 's  house.  Knowing  that  there  was  no  other 
foreign  traveler  at  that  time  in  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  I  accepted 
the  invitation  as  probably  intended  for  me,  and  followed  the  or- 
derly to  a  large,  comfortable-looking  house  near  the  centre  of  the 
village,  where  he  said  the  Nechalnik  lived.  Throwing  open  the 
door  of  an  interior  apartment,  he  iniroduced  me  with  the  brief  an- 
nouncement, "  Na^holl  "— ("  I  found  him  ") — and  withdrew,  leav- 
ing me  standing  on  a  thick,  soft  rug,  in  what  seemed  to  be  the 
comfortably  furnished  library  of  a  student  or  literary  worker, 
where  I  became  suddenly  and  painfully  conscious  of  my  unwashed, 
unshaven,  and  generally  neglected  condition. 

A  young  man  in  undress  uniform,  who  sat  writing  at  a  large,  flat 
desk  half  covered  with  books  and  magazines,  sprang  to  his  feet  as 
I  entered,  and  came  with  outstretched  hand  to  meet  me,  greeting 
me  with  eager  cordiality,  and  introducing  himself  as  Maksoot  Ali- 
khanoff, captain  and  aid  on  the  staff  of  Prince  Chefchavadzi.  He 
was  a  handsome,  graceful,  athletic  young  fellow  of  twenty-four  or 
five,  with  a  finely  shaped  head  and  an  alert,  resolute  face,  which 
might  perhaps  have  seemed  stern  but  for  its  ever-varying  play  of 
expression,  its  bright  cordiality,  and  a  suggestion  of  lurking  fun 
in  the  brilliant  eyes.  His  manner  was  that  of  a  polished,  culti- 
vated man  of  the  world,  except  that  his  graceful  courtesy  never  for 
a  moment  suggested  affectation  or  insincerity.  He  was  simply  and 
naturally  cordial,  and  his  whole  personality  had  a  sort  of  a  winning 
attractiveness  that  broke  down  all  barriers  of  formality  and  re- 
serve, and  made  even  a  stranger  feel  as  if  he  were  a  friend  and  a 
comrade.  In  five  minutes  I  had  entirely  forgotten  my  dirty  face 
and  hands,  my  soiled  blue  flannel  shirt,  and  my  generally  disrepu- 
table appearance,  and  wasgayly  discussing  with  my  host  the  vicis- 
situdes of  Caucasian  life,  the  transformation  of  a  wandering 
American  into  a  Armenian  traveler  and  the  perils  of  the  Cauca- 
sian cliff  roads. 

Captain  Alikhanoff  extended  to  me  an  urgent  invitation  to  stay 
at  his  house  as  long  as  my  plans  would  permit  me  to  remain  in 
Botlekh,  and  after  dinner  we  disposed  ourselves  comfortably  on  a 
big  soft  divan,  lighted  long-stemmed  Georgian  pipes  filled  with 
fragrant  Turkish  tobacco,  and  talked  until  midnight.  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  range  of  Captain  Alikhanoff's  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience was  much  wider  than  I  at  first  supposed.  He  read  and 
spoke  fluently  both  French  and  German;  he  received  regularly  at 
his  lonely  post  of  duty  in  the  mountains  of  Daghestan  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  and  half  a  dozen  other  French  and  German 
magazines,  whose  names  I  have  now  forgotten;  he  was  surpris- 
ingly well  acquainted  with  our  country  and  its  history,  knew 
something  of  our  literature,  and  had,  I  remember,  a  Russian  trans- 
lation of  Longfellow's  "Evangeline"  in  his  small  but  well-chosen 
library.  The  favorable  impression  he  made  upon  me  at  first  sight 
deepened  with  every  successive  hour  of  our  friendly  intercourse, 
and  when  I  finally  went  to  my  room  that  night,  strongly  under  the 
influence  of  his  peculiar  charm  of  manner,  1  could  not  help  saying 
to  myself:  "  What  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  young  Russian  offi- 
cer of  the  best  class!  How  did  he  ever  come  to  be  buried  in  this 
miserable  little  mountain  village?" 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning,  while  Captain  Alikhanoff  was 
writing  at  his  desk  and  I  was  turning  over  one  of  his  Russian  mag- 
azines, a  mountaineer  in  a  high,  muff-shaped  sheepskin  hat  and  a 
long  black  kaftan,  with  his  belt  full  of  glittering  weapons,  entered 
the  room  and  addressed  my  host  in  one  of  the  languages  of  Western 
Daghestan,  whose  peculiar  strangling,  clicking  articulation  seemed 
to  me  to  set  civilized  organs  of  speech  at  defiance.  Captain  Ali- 
khanoff replied  in  the  same  language,  bringing  out  the  clicks  and 
gurgles  with  as  much  facility  as  if  he  were  assisted  by  the  inter- 
mittent gripe  of  a  friendly  hand  at  his  throat.  When  the  mount- 
aineer had  retired  I  said  to  my  host:  "  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
a  very  young  man  to  have  acquired  such  a  language  as  that.  If  I 
had  not  just  had  evidence  to  the  contrary,  1  should  say  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  any  civilized  human  being  ever  to 
learn  that  strangling  articulation." 

"  That  is  my  native  language,"  replied  Alikhanoff,  with  a  smile; 
"  I  learned  it  at  my  mother's  knee;  did  you  suppose  me  to  be  a 
Russian?     I  am  a  Caucasian  mountaineer." 

I  was  so  much  surprised  that  I  did  not  for  a  moment  reply.  I 
had  noticed  that  his  name — Maksoot  Alikhanoff — was  Asiatic  and 
Mohammedan  in  form,  but  such  slightly  modified  Tartar  names  are 
not  uncommon  in  Russia,  particularly  in  thefroniier  provinces; 
and  his  appearance  and  manifest  culture  were  so  suggestive  of  Eu- 
ropean birth  and  training  that  I  did  not  give  his  peculiar  name  a 
second  thought  until  he  announced  his  nationality.  I  could  hardly 
bring  myself  to  believe  even  then  that  this  handsome,  cultivated 
young  officer,  who  spoke  Russian,  French,  and  German,  who  read 
Cooper's  novels  and  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline,"  who  could  discuss 
intelligently  with  me  the  American  civil  war,  and  who  expressed 
so  strong  an  admiration  for  President  Lincoln,  was  by  birth  an 
Avar — a  half-wild  mountaineer  of  Central  Daghestan.  It  seemed 
incredible, 

"Of  course,"  I  finally  said,  "I  supposed  you  were  a  Russian. 
What  else  could  I  think?  You  look  like  a  European,  you  talk  like 
a  European,  and  you  have  evidently  had  a  European  education— in 
fact,  there's  nothing  Asiatic  about  you,  unless  it  be  your  name. 
How  could  I  possibly  suppose  you  to  be  a  Caucasian  mountaineer?  " 

Alikhanoff  laughed,  and  said  that  if  I  would  stay  with  him  long 
enough  he  would  perhaps  tell  me  his  familyhistory.  Heinterested 
me  so  much  that  I  did  stay  with  him  much  longer  than  I  originally 
intended,  and  during  one  oi  the  horseback  excursions  which  we 
subsequently  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Botlekhjie  related  to  me 
briefly  the  story  of  his  life. 

The  first  part  of  this  story  we  have  summarized  above. 
Its  continuation  is  briefly  this:  Alikhanoff  entered  the 
Russian  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was 
always  a  harum-scarum  fellow,  however,  and  for  some 
wild  freak  he  was  court-martialed.  The  English  rule, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  to  disgrace  an  officer,  and 
dismiss  him  from  the  service — witness  Colonel  Valentine 
Baker.  Thus  a  good  soldier  is  frequently  lost  to  his  coun- 
try. The  politic  Russians  simply  disgrace  him,  strip  off 
epaulets,  and  reduce  him  to  the  ranks.  Thus  a  good  sol- 
dier is  frequently  saved  to  his  country.  So  it  was  with 
Alikhanoff.  He  was  reduced  to  the  ranks,  and  sent  to  a 
post  on  the  Asiatic  frontier.  Here  he  speedily  set  to  work 
to  retrieve  his  lost  ground,  and  he  did  it  so  well  that  at 
the  storming  of  the  Turcoman  fortress  of  Goek-Tepe,  his 
gallantry  raised  him  from  a  lieutenantcy  to  a  captaincy. 
Now  he  is  a  colonel,  brevet  general,  and  is  idolized  by  his 
troops.  On  his  shoulders  has  fallen  the  mantle  of  the  brave 
and  brilliant  Skobeleff. 


The  Princess  Pauline  Metternich  has  recently  taken  a 
prize  of  forty  ducats  and  a  lapis  lazuli  cup  at  a  Vienna  cat- 
tle show  for  the  best  fat  sheep. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


PETHERICK'S    PERIL. 


A  Story  of  Adventure. 


[Recently  the  Youth's  Companion,  of  Boston,  offered  prizes  to  the  amount  of 
three  thousand  dollars  for  eight  short  stories.  The  stories  were  to  be  selected 
by  competent  judges  as  the  best  of  those  that  might  be  sent  in  competition  for 
the  prizes.  A  large  number  of  manuscripts  were  received,  and  the  prizes  have 
been  awarded.  The  author  of  "  Petherick's  Peril  "  received  aprize  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  story  of  adventure  which  is  here  printed.  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton received  the  first  prize  for  the  best  humorous  story.  The  largeness  of  the 
prize  and  the  circumstances  of  the  competition  would  warrant  the  reprinting  of 
this  story,  even  if  it  did  not  possess  a  strong  intrinsic  interest.     It  is  the  first 

Surely  literary  work  of  its  author,  Mr.  E.  W.  '1  homson,  who,  by  the  way,  has 
ad  quite  a  checkered  career.  In  1664,  at  fifteen,  in  search  of  adventure,  he 
joined  a  cavalry  regimental  Philadelphia,  and  served  before  Petersburg  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  In  1866  he  was  with  the  Queen's  Own  against  the  Fenians, 
in  Canada.  For  several  years  he  was  surveyor  and  civil  engineer,  camping  con- 
stantly in  the  backwoods.  He  then  joined  the  staff  of  the  Toronto  Glaoe,  where 
he  remained  four  years.  This  story  was  done  in  a  single  night,  The  editors  of 
the  Companion  wrote  him:  "  Few  stories  that  have  been  submitted  to  theCcw- 
partiori  have  won  such  praise  for  their  intense  dramatic  power."] 


Each  story  of  the  Shelton  Cotton  Factory  is  fifteen  feet 
between  floors;  there  are  seven  such  over  the  basement, 
and  this  rises  six  feet  above  the  ground.  The  brick  walls 
narrow  to  eight  inches  as  they  ascend,  and  form  a  parapet 
rising  above  the  roof.  One  of  the  time-keepers  in  the  fac- 
tory, Jack  Hardy,  a  young  man  about  my  own  age,  often 
runs  along  the  brick  wall,  the  practice  giving  him  a  singu- 
lar delight  that  has  seemed  to  increase  with  his  proficiency 
in  it.  Having  been  a  clerk  in  the  works  from  the  begin- 
ning, I  have  frequently  used  the  parapet  for  a  foot-path, 
and  although  there  was  a  sheer  fall  of  one  hundred  feet  to 
the  ground,  have  done  it  with  ease  and  without  dizziness. 
Occasionally  Hardy  and  I  have  run  races,  on  the  opposite 
walls,  an  exercise  in  which  I  was  invariably  beaten,  be- 
cause I  became  timid  with  increase  of  pace. 

Hopelessly  distanced  last  Wednesday,  while  the  men 
were  off  at  noon,  I  gave  up  midway,  and  looking  down, 
observed  the  upturned  face  of  an  old  man,  gazing  at  me 
with  parted  lips,  wide  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  horror  so 
startling  that  1  involuntarily  stepped  down  to  the  bricklay- 
ers' platform  inside.  I  then  saw  that  the  apparently  fright- 
ened spectator  was  Mr.  Petherick,  who  has  been  for  some 
weeks  paymaster  and  factotum  for  the  contractors. 

"What's  the  matter,  Petherick?"  I  called  down.  He 
made  no  answer,  but,  walking  off  rapidly,  disappeared 
round  the  mill.  Curious  about  his  demeanor,  I  descended, 
and  after  some  little  seeking,  found  him  smoking  alone. 

"  You  quite  frightened  me  just  now,  Petherick,"  said  I. 
"  Did  you  think  I  was  a  ghost?  " 

"  Not  just  that,"  he  replied,  sententiously. 

"  Did  you  expect  me  to  fall,  then?"  I  inquired. 

"  Not  just  that,  either,"  said  he.  The  old  man  was  clear- 
ly disinclined  to  talk,  and  apparently  much  agitated.  I 
began  to  joke  him  about  his  lugubrious  expression,  when 
the  one  o'clock  bell  rang,  and  he  shuffled  off  hastily  to 
another  quarter. 

Though  I  puzzled  a  while  over  the  incident,  it  soon 
passed  so  entirely  from  my  mind  that  I  was  surprised  when, 
passing  Petherick  in  the  afternoon,  intending  to  go  aloft, 
he  said,  as  I  went  by : 

"  Don't  do  it  again,  Mr.  Frazer! " 

"What?"  I  stopped. 

"That!"  he  retorted. 

"  Oh !    You  mean  running  on  the  wall,"  said  I. 

"  I  mean  going  on  it  at  all!"  he  exclaimed.  His  ear- 
nestness was  so  marked  that  I  conceived  a  strong  interest  in 
its  cause. 

"  I'll  make  a  bargain  with  you,  Mr.  Petherick.  If  you 
tell  me  why  you  advise  me,  I'll  give  the  thing  up! " 

"  Done!"  said  he.  "  Come  to  my  cottage  this  evening, 
and  I'll  tell  you  a  strange  adventure  of  my  own,  though 
perhaps  you'll  only  laugh  that  it's  the  reason  why  it  sick- 
ens me  to  see  you  fooling  up  there." 

Petherick  was  ready  to  talk  when  Jack  and  I  sat  down 
on  his  doorstep  that  evening,  and  immediately  launched 
into  the  following  narrative: 

"  I  was  born  and  grew  to  manhood  near  the  high  cliffs 
of  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  Millions  of  sea-fowls  make  their 
nests  along  the  face  of  those  wave-worn  precipices.  My 
companions  and  I  used  to  get  much  excitement,  and  some- 
times a  good-deal  of  pocket-money,  by  taking  their  eggs. 
One  of  us,  placing  his  feet  in  a  loop  at  the  end  of  a  rope 
and  taking  a  good  grip  with  his  hands,  would  be  lowered 
by  the  others  to  the  nest. 

"  When  he  had  his  basket  full,  they'd  haul  him  up,  and 
another  would  go  down.  Well,  one  afternoon,  I  thuswent 
dangling  off.  They  paid  out  about  a  hundred  feet  of  rope 
before  I  touched  the  ledge  and  let  go." 

"  What  ledge?"  asked  Jack. 

"  Oh,"  said  Petherick,  after  a  pause,  "  I  see  it  will  be 
troublesome  to  make  you  understand  the  situation."  Then, 
after  reflecting  for  some  moments : 

"  You  must  know  that  most  of  the  cliffs  along  that  coast 
overhang  the  sea.  At  many  points  one  could  drop  six 
hundred  feet  into  the  sea,  and  then  be  forty  or  fifty  feet 
from  the  base  of  the  rock  he  left.  The  coast  is  scooped 
under  by  the  waves.  But  in  some  places  the  cliff  wall  is 
as  though  it  had  been  eaten  away  by  seas  once  running  on 
higher  levels.  There  will  be  an  overhanging  coping;  then, 
some  hundred  feet  down,  a  ledge  sticking  out  farther  than 
that  of  the  top;  under  that  ledge  all  will  be  scooped  away. 
In  places  there  are  three  or  four  such  ledges,  each  project- 
ing further  than  those  above.  These  ledges  used  to  fall 
away  occasionally,  as  they  do  yet,  I  am  told,  for  the  ocean 
is  gradually  devouring  that  coast.  Where  they  did  not 
project  farther  than  the  upper  coping,  one  lad  would  swing 
like  a  pendulum  on  the  rope,  and  get  on  the  rock,  if  not 
too  far  in,  then  put  a  rock  on  the  loop  to  hold  it  till  his  re- 
turn. When  a  ledge  did  project  so  that  one  could  drop 
on  it,  he  hauled  down  some  slack,  and  left  the  rope  hang- 
ing." 
"  Did  the  wind  ever  blow  it  off?  "  asked  Jack. 
"Seldom,  and  never  out  of  reach,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  Well,  the  ledge  I  reached  was  like  this  "  (illustrating  with 
his  hands).  "  It  was  some  ten  feet  wide;  it  stuck  out  may 
be  some  six  feet  farther  than  the  cliff  top;  the  rock  wall 
went  up  pretty  near  perpendicular,  till  near  the  coping  at 
the  ground,  but  below  the  ledge  the  cliff's  face  was  so 
scooped  away  that  the  sea,  five  hundred  feet  below,  run  in 
under  it  nigh  fifty  feet. 


"  As  I  went  down,  thousands  of  birds  rose  from  the  jag- 
ged places  of  the  precipice,  circling  around  me  with  harsh 
screams.  Soon  touching  the  ledge,  I  stepped  from  the 
loop,  and,  drawing  down  a  little  slack,  walked  off  briskly. 
For  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  ledge  ran  along  the  cliff's 
face  almost  as  level  and  even  in  width  as  that  sidewalk. 
I  remember  fancying  that  it  sloped  outward  more  than 
usual,  but  instantly  dismissed  the  notion,  though  Gaffer 
Pentreath,  the  oldest  man  in  that  country  side,  used  to 
tell  us  that  we  should  not  get  the  use  of  that  ledge  always. 
It  had  been  as  steady  in  our  time  as  in  his  grandfather's, 
and  we  only  laughed  at  his  prophecies.  Yet  the  place  of 
an  old  filled  fissure  was  marked  by  a  line  of  grass,  by  tufts 
of  weeds  and  small  bushes,  stretching  along  as  far  as  the 
ledge  itself,  and  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  cliff's  face. 

"  Eggs  were  not  so  many  as  usual,  and  I  went  a  long 
piece  from  my  rope  before  turning  back.  Then  I  noticed 
the  very  strange  conduct  of  the  hosts  of  sea-fowls  below. 
Usually  there  were  hundreds,  but  now  there  were  thousands 
on  the  wing,  and  instead  of  darting  forth  in  playful  motions, 
they  seemed  to  be  wildly  excited,  screaming  shrilly,  rush- 
ing out  in  terror,  and  returning  in  masses  as  though  to 
alight,  only  to  wheel  in  dread,  and  keep  the  air  in  vast 
clouds. 

"  The  weather  was  beautiful,  the  sea  like  glass.  At  no 
great  distance  two  large  brigs,  and  nearer  a  small  yacht, 
lay  becalmed,  heaving  on  the  iong  billows.  I  could  look 
down  her  cabin  stairway  almost,  and  it  seemed  scarcely 
more  than  a  long  leap  to  her  deck. 

"  Puzzled  by  the  singular  conduct  of  the  sea-birds,  I 
soon  stopped,  and  set  my  back  against  the  cliff  to  rest 
while  watching  them.  The  day  was  deadly  still  and  very 
warm. 

"  I  remember  taking  off  my  cap  and  wiping  the  sweat 
from  my  face  and  forehead  with  my  sleeve.  While  doing 
this,  I  looked  down  involuntarily  to  the  fissure  at  my  feet! 
Instantly  my  blood  almost  froze  with  horror!  There  was 
a  distinct  crack  between  the  inner  edge  of  the  fissure  and 
the  hard-packed,  root-threaded  soil  with  which  it  was 
filled.  Forcibly  I  pressed  back,  and  in  a  flash  looked 
along  the  ledge.  The  fissure  was  widening  before  my  eyes, 
the  rock  before  me  seemed  sinking  outward,  and  with  a 
shudder,  and  a  groan,  and  a  roar,  the  whole  long  platform 
fell  crashing  to  the  sea  below !  I  stood  on  a  margin  of  rock 
scarce  a  foot  wide,  at  my  back  a  perpendicular  cliff,  and 
five  hundred  feet  below  the  ocean,  now  almost  hidden  by 
the  vast  concourse  of  wheeling  and  affrighted  birds. 

"Can  you  believe  that  my  first  sensation  was  one  of  re- 
lief? I  stood  safe !  Even  a  feeling  of  interest  held  me  for 
some  moments.  Almost  coolly  I  observed  a  long  and 
mighty  wave  roll  out  from  beneath.  It  went  forth  a  high, 
curling  crest — a  solid  wall  of  water.  It  struck  the  yacht 
stern  on,  plunged  down  on  her  deck,  smashed  through  her 
swell  of  sail,  and  swept  her  out  of  sight  forever. 

"  Not  till  then  did  my  thought  dwell  entirely  on  my  own 
position;  not  till  then  did  I  comprehend  its  hopelessness! 
Now  my  eyes  closed  convulsively,  to  shut  out  the  abyss 
down  which  my  glance  had  fallen;  shuddering,  I  pressed 
hard  again  the  solid  wall  at  my  back;  an  appalling  cold 
siowly  crept  through  me !  My  reason  struggled  against  a 
wild  desire  to  leap;  all  the  demons  of  despair  whispered  to 
me  to  make  an  instant  end.  In  imagination  I  had  leaped ! 
I  felt  the  swooning  helplessness  of  falling,  and  the  cold, 
upward  rush  of  air. 

"Still  I  pressed  hard  back  against  the  wall  of  rock,  and, 
though  nearly  faint  from  terror,  never  forgot  for  an  instant 
the  death  at  my  feet,  nor  the  utter  danger  of  the  slightest 
motion.  How  long  this  weakness  lasted  I  know  not;  I 
only  know  that  the  unspeakable  horror  of  that  first  period 
has  come  to  me  in  waking  dreams  many  and  many  a  day 
since;  that  I  have  long  nights  of  that  deadly  fear;  that  to 
think  of  the  past  is  to  stand  again  on  that  narrow  foothold, 
and  to  look  around  on  the  earth  is  often  to  cry  out  with 
joy  that  it  widens  away  from  my  feet." 

The  old  man  paused  long.  Glancing  sidewise  at  Jack, 
I  saw  that  his  face  was  pallid.  I  myself  had  shuddered 
and  growrn  cold — so  strongly  had  my  imagination  realized 
the  awful  experience  that  Petherick  described. 

"  Suddenly,"  said  the  old  man,  "  these  words  flashed  to 
my  brain :  '  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing?  And 
one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your 
Father.  Fear  not,  therefore;  ye  are  of  more  value  than 
many  sparrows.'  My  faculties  so  strained,  I  seemed  to 
hear  the  words.  Indeed,  often  yet  I  think  that  I  did  truly 
hear  a  voice  utter  them  very  near  me. 

"  Instantly  hope  arose,  consciously  desperate  indeed, 
but  I  became  calm,  resourceful,  capable,  and  feeling  un- 
accountably aided.  Careful  not  to  look  down,  I  opened 
my  eyes  and  gazed  far  away  over  the  bright  sea.  The  rip- 
pled billows  told  that  a  light  outward  breeze  had  sprung 
up.  Slowly,  and  somewhat  more  distant,  the  two  brigs 
moved  toward  the  horizon.  Turning  my  head,  I  could 
trace  the  narrow  stone  of  my  footing  to  where  my  rope 
dangled,  perhaps  three  hundred  yards  distant. 

"It  seemed  to  hang  within  easy  reach  of  the  cliff's  face, 
and  instantly  I  resolved  and  as  instantly  proceeded  to  work 
toward  it.  No  time  remained  for  hesitation.  Night  was 
coming  on.  I  reasoned  that  my  comrades  thought  me 
killed.  They  had  probably  gone  to  view  the  new  condi- 
tion of  the  precipice  from  a  lower  station,  and  on  their  re- 
turn would  haul  up  and  carry  off  the  rope.  I  made  a 
move  toward  it.    Try  to  think  of  that  journey?  " 

I  nodded  to  him  silently. 

"  Shuffling  sidewise  very  carefully,  I  had  not  made  five 
yards  before  I  knew  that  I  could  not  continue  to  look  out 
over  that  abyss  without  glancing  down,  and  that  I  could 
not  glance  down  without  losing  my  senses.  You  have  the 
brick  line  to  keep  eyes  on  as  you  walk  along  the  factory 
wall;  do  you  think  you  could  move  along  it  erect,  looking 
down  as  you  would  have  to?  Yet  it  is  only  one  hundred 
feet  high.  Imagine  five  more  such  walls  on  top  of  that, 
and  you  trying  to  move  sidewise — incapable  of  closing 
your  eyes,  forced  to  look  down,  from  end  to  end,  yes,  three 
times  farther!  Imagine  you've  got  to  go  on  or  jump  off! 
Would  you  not,  in  an  ecstasy  of  nervous  agitation,  fall  to 
your  knees,  get  down  face-first  at  full  length,  clutch  by 
your  hands,  and  with  shut  eyes  feel  your  way  ?  I  longed 
to  lie  down  and  hold,  but  of  course  that  was  impossible." 
"  Still  there  was  a  wall  at  your  back,"  observed  Jack. 


"  That  made  it  worse.  The  cliff  seemed  to  press  out- 
ward against  me.  It  did,  in  fact,  incline  very  slightly  out- 
ward. It  seemed  to  be  thrusting  me  off.  Oh,  the  horror 
of  that  sensation !  Your  toes  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
and  the  implacable,  calm  mountain  apparently  weighing 
you  slowly  forward." 

Beads  of  sweat  broke  out  over  his  white  face  at  the  hor- 
ror he  had  called  before  him.  Wiping  his  lips  nervously 
with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  looking  askant,  as  at  the 
narrow  pathway,  he  paused  long.  I  saw  its  cruel  edge  and 
the  dark  gleams  of  its  abysmal  water. 

"  I  knew,"  he  resumed,  "  that  with  my  back  to  the  wall 
I  could  never  reach  the  rope.  I  could  not  face  toward  it 
and  step  forward,  so  narrow  was  the  ledge.  Motion  was 
perhaps  barely  possible  that  way,  but  the  breadth  of  my 
shoulders  would  have  forced  me  to  lean  somewhat  more 
outward,  and  this  I  dared  not  and  could  not  do.  Also,  to  see 
a  solid  surface  before  me  became  an  irresistible  desire.  I 
resolved  to  try  to  turn  round  before  resuming  the  desperate 
journey.  To  do  this  I  had  to  nerve  myself  for  one  steady 
look  at  my  footing. 

"  In  the  depth  below  the  myriad  sea-fowl  then  rested  on 
the  black  water,  which,  though  swelling  more  with  the 
rising  wind,  had  yet  an  unbroken  surface  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  precipice,  while  farther  out  it  had  begun 
to  jump  to  white-caps,  and  in  beneath  me,  where  I  could 
not  see,  it  dashed  and  churned  with  a  faint,  pervading  roar 
that  I  could  barely  distinguish.  Before  the  descending 
sun  a  heavy  bank  of  cloud  had  arisen.  The  ocean's  sur- 
face bore  that  appearance  of  intense  and  angry  gloom  that 
often  heralds  a  storm,  but,  save  the  deep  murmur  going 
out  from  below  my  perch,  all  to  my  hearing  was  deadly  still. 

"  Cautiously  I  swung  my  right  foot  before  the  other  and 
carefully  edged  around.  For  an  instant,  as  my  shoulder 
rubbed  against  the  rock,  I  felt  that  I  must  fall.  I  did  stag- 
ger, in  fact,  but  the  next  moment  stood  firm,  face  to  the 
beetling  cliff,  my  heels  on  the  very  edge,  and  the  new  sen- 
sation of  the  abyss  behind  me  no  less  horrible  than  that 
from  which  I  had  with  such  difficulty  escaped.  I  stood 
quaking.  A  delirious  horror  thrilled  every  nerve.  The 
skin  about  my  ears  and  neck,  suddenly  cold,  shrank  con- 
vulsively. 

"  Wild  with  fear,  I  thrust  forward  my  head  against  the 
rock  and  rested  in  agony.  A  whir  and  wind  of  sudden 
wings  made  me  conscious  of  outward  things  again.  Then 
a  mad  eagerness  to  climb  swept  away  other  feelings,  and 
my  hands  attempted  in  vain  to  clutch  the  rock.  Not  dar- 
ing to  cast  my  head  backward,  I  drew  it  tortoise-like  be- 
tween my  raised  shoulders  and  chin  against  the  precipice, 
and  gazed  upward  with  straining  of  vision  from  under  my 
eyebrows. 

"  Far  above  the  dead  wall  stretched.  Sidewise  glances 
gave  me  glimpses  of  the  projecting  summit  coping.  There 
was  no  fear  in  that  direction.  But  the  distraction  of  scan- 
ning the  cliff-side  had  given  my  strained  nerves  some  re- 
lief; to  my  memory  again  returned  the  promise  of  the  Al- 
mighty and  the  consciousness  of  His  regard.  Once  more 
my  muscles  became  firm-strung. 

"  A  cautious  step  sidewise  made  me  know  how  much  I 
had  gained  in  ease  and  security  of  motion  by  the  change 
of  front.  I  made  progress  that  seemed  almost  rapid  for 
some  rods,  and  even  had  exultation  in  my  quick  approach 
to  the  rope.  Hence  came  freedom  to  think  how  1  should 
act  on  reaching  it,  and  speculation  as  to  how  soon  my  com- 
rades would  haul  me- up. 

"  Then  the  idea  rushed  through  me  that  they  might  even 
yet  draw  it  away  too  soon;  that  while  almost  in  my  clutch 
it  might  rise  from  my  hands.  Instantly  all  the  terrors  of 
my  position  returned  with  tenfold  force ;  an  outward  thrust 
of  the  precipice  seemed  to  grow  distinct,  my  trembling 
hands  told  me  that  it  moved  bodily  toward  me,  the  de- 
scent behind  me  took  an  unspeakable  remoteness,  and 
from  the  utmost  depth  of  that  sheer  air  seemed  to  ascend 
steadily  a  deadly  and  a  chilling  wind.  But  I  think  I  did 
not  stop  for  an  instant.  Instead,  a  delirium  to  move  faster 
possessed  me,  and  with  quick,  sidelong  steps — my  follow- 
ing foot  striking  hard  against  that  before — sometimes  on  the 
point  of  stumbling,  stretched  out  like  the  crucified,  I 
pressed  in  mortal  terror  along. 

"  Every  possible  accident  and  delay  was  presented  to 
my  excited  brain.  What  if  the  ledge  should  narrow  sud- 
denly to  nothing?  Now  I  believed  that  my  heels  were  un- 
supported in  air,  and  I  moved  along  on  tip-toe.  Now  I 
was  convinced  that  the  narrow  pathway  sloped  outward, 
that  this  slope  had  become  so  distinct,  so  increasingly  dis- 
tinct, that  1  might  at  any  moment  slip  off  into  the  void. 
But  dominating  every  consideration  of  possible  disaster 
was  still  that  of  the  need  for  speed,  and  distinct  amid  all 
other  terrors  was  that  sensation  of  the  dead  wall  ever  si- 
lently and  inexorably  pressing  me  outward. 

'*  My  mouth  and  throat  were  choked  with  dryness,  my 
convulsive  lips  parched  and  arid;  much  I  longed  to  press 
them  against  the  cold,  moist  stone.  But  I  never  stopped. 
Faster,  faster — more  wildly  I  stepped — in  a  delirium  I 
pushed  along.  Then  suddenly  before  my  staring  eyes  was 
a  well-remembered  edge  of  mossy  stone,  and  I  knew  that 
the  rope  should  be  directly  behind  me.    Was  it? 

"  I  glanced  over  my  left  shoulder.  The  rope  was  not  to 
be  seen !  Wildly  I  looked  over  the  other.  No  rope !  Al- 
mighty God! 

"  But  what!  Yes.it  moves! — it  sways  in  sight ! — it  disap- 
pears— to  return  again  to  view !  There  was  the  rope  di- 
rectly at  my  back,  swinging  in  the  now  strong  breeze  with  a 
motion  that  had  carried  it  away  from  ray  first  hurried 
glances.  With  the  relief  tears  pressed  to  my  eyes,  and — 
face  bowed  to  the  precipice,  almost  forgetful  for  a  little 
time  of  the  hungry  air  beneath — I  .offered  deep  thanks  to 
my  God  for  the  delivery  that  seemed  so  near." 

The  old  man's  lips  continued  to  move,  but  no  sound 
came  from  them.  We  waited  silent,  while,  with  closed 
eyes  and  bent  head,  he  remained  absorbed  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  strange  minute  of  devoutness. 

"  I  stood  there,  he  said  at  last,  "  for  what  now  seems  a 
space  of  hours,  perhaps  half  a  minute  in  reality.  Then  all 
the  chances  still  to  be  run  crowded  upon  me.  To  turn 
around  had  been  an  attempt  almost  desperate  before,  and 
certainly,  most  certainly,  the  ledge  was  no  wider  where  I 
now  stood.  Was  the  rope  within  reach?  I  feared  not. 
Would  it  sway  toward  me.     I  could  hope  for  that. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


"  But  could  I  grasp  it  should  I  be  saved?  Would  it  not 
yield  to  my  hand — coming  slowly  down  as  I  pulled,  un- 
rolling from  a  coil  above,  trailing  over  the  ground  at  the 
top,  running  fast  as  its  end  approached  the  edge,  falling 
suddenly  at  last?  Or  was  it  fastened  to  the  accustomed 
stake?  Was  any  comrade  near  who  would  siimmon  aid  at 
my  signal?  If  not,  and  if  I  grasped  it,  and  if  it  held,  how 
long  should  1  swing  in  the  wind  that  now  bore  the  fresh- 
ness and  tremors  of  an  imminentgale? 

"  Now  again  fear  took  hold  on  me,  and,  as  a  desperate 
man,  I  prepared  to  turn  my  face  once  more  to  the  vast  ex- 
panse ot  water  and  nothing  beyond  that  awful  cliff.  Clos- 
ing my  eyes,  I  writhed,  with  I  know  not  what  motions, 
easily  around,  till  again  my  back  pressed  against  the  pre- 
cipice. That  was  a  restful  sensation.  And  now  for  the 
decision  of  my  fate.  I  looked  at  the  rope.  Not  for  a  mo- 
ment could  I  fancy  it  within  my  reach !  Its  swayings  were 
not,  as  I  had  expected,  even  slightly  inward;  but  when 
falling  back  against  the  wind,  it  swung  outward,  as  though 
the  air  was  eddying  from  the  wall. 

"  Now  I  gazed  down  steadily.  Would  a  leap  be  certain 
death?  The  water  was  of  immense  depth  below.  But 
what  chance  of  striking  it  feet  or  head  first?  What  chance 
of  preserving  consciousness  in  the  descent?  No,  the  leap 
would  be  death;  that  at  least  was  clear. 

"  Again  I  turned  to  the  rope.  I  was  now  perfectly  des- 
perate" but  steady,  nerved  beyond  the  best  moments  of 
my  life,  good  for  an  effort  surpassing  the  human.  Still 
the  rope  swayed  as  before,  and  its  motion  was  very  regular. 
I  saw  that  I  could  touch  it  at  any  point  of  its  gyrations  by 
a  strong  leap. 

"  But  could  I  grasp  it?  What  use  if  it  were  not  firmly 
secured  above?  But  all  this  time  for  hesitation  had  gone 
by.  I  knew  too  well  that  strength  was  mine  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  that  in  the  next  reaction  of  weakness  I  should 
drop  from  the  wall  like  a  dead  fly.  Bracing  myself,  I 
watched  the  rope  steadily  for  one  round,  and  as  it  relumed 
against  the  wind,  jumped  straight  out  over  the  heaving 
Atlantic. 

"  By  God's  aid  I  reached,  touched,  clutched,  held  the 
strong  line.  And  it  held  I  Not  absolutely.  Once,  twice, 
and  again  it  gave — gave  with  jerks  that  tried  my  arms.  I 
knew  these  indicated  but  tightening.  Then  it  held  firm 
and  I  swung  turning  in  the  air,  secure  above  the  waves  that 
beat  below. 

"  To  slide  down  and  place  my  feet  in  the  loop  was  the 
instinctive  work  of  a  moment.  Fortunately  it  was  of  di- 
mensions to  admit  my  body  barely.  I  slipped  it  over  my 
thighs  up  to  my  armpits  just  as  the  dreaded  reaction  of 
weakness  came.    Then  I  lost  consciousness. 

"  When  I  awakened  my  dear  mother's  face  was  beside 
my  pillow,  and  she  told  me  that  I  had  been  tossing  for  a 
fortnight  in  brain  fever.  Many  weeks  I  lay  there,  and 
when  I  got  strong  I  found  that  I  had  left  my  nerve  on  that 
awful  cliff-side.  Never  since  have  I  been  able  to  look 
from  a  height  or  see  any  other  human  being  on  one  with- 
out shuddering. 

"  So  now  you  know  the  story,  Mr.  Frazer,  and  have  had 
your  last  walk  on  the  factory  wall." 

He  spoke  truer  than  he  knew.  His  story  has  given  me 
such  horrible  nightmares  ever  since  that  I  could  no  more 
walk  on  the  high  brickwork  than  along  that  narrow  ledge 
in  distant  Cornwall. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Here  are  some  ludicrous  answers  given  by  children 
to  the  London  Board  of  School  Examiners.  They  are 
beautiful  illustrations  of  the  results  of  indiscriminate 
"cramming":  "In  1839  the  English  had  to  stop  the  ad- 
vance of  Russia  in  India,  and  Suraja  Dowla  was  made  Gov- 
ernor. In  1S46  confusion  again  broke  out,  but  the  English 
Government  went  out  and  stopped  it.  This  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Secretary  of  State.  It  consisted  of  fifteen 
persons."  "  A  circle  is  a  figure  contained  by  a  straight 
line."  "  The  greatest  writers  of  the  present  day  are  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  who  wrote  the  '  History  of  Cyprus,'  and  Miss 
Braddon,  whose  books,  such  as  '  Guy  Mannering,'  '  Pev- 
eril  of  the  Peak,'  etc.,  are,  in  my  opinion,  too  full  of  blood- 
shed and  romance."  "  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  because  he  cut  off  King  Charles's  head  and  got 
on  the  throne:  '  If  I  had  served  my  God  as  I  served  my 
King,  He  would  not  have  left  me  to  mine  enemies.'  Also, 
that  the  word  'Charles'  would  be  found  on  his  heart." 
"The  Battle  of  Waterloo  took  place  in  1815,  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  fell.  His  death  was  deeply  regretted, 
for  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  his  country."  "  The 
Nile  is  the  only  remarkable  river  in  the  world.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Livingston,  and  it  rises  in  Mungo  Park." 
"  The  Druids  were  an  ancient  people  supposed  to  be  Ro- 
man Catholics." 


The  late  Baron  Nestrol,  of  Austria,  was  in  turn  a  cynic 
and  a  pessimist.  The  following  sayings  are  taken  from  a 
book  published  after  his  decease :  "  I  believe  the  worst  of 
all  men,  including  myself,  and  I  am  seldom  deceived." 
"  I  once  saw  a  celebrated  race-horse  that  had  grown  old 
hitched  to  a  swill  cart.  Since  then  I  don't  relish  thinking 
about  my  future."  "  I  can  understand  why  people  attend 
a  ball,  but  why  anybody  should  give  a  ball  is  something 
entirely  beyond  my  comprehension."  "  When  two  wolves 
meet  in  the  woods  neither  has  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
what  kind  of  an  animal  the  other  is;  but  two  men  never 
meet  in  the  forest  without  each  one  suspecting  the  other  of 
being  a  robber."  "  There  is  something  irresistibly  fasci- 
nating in  the  life  of  a  spy.  One  enjoys  all  the  pleasures 
that  a  thief  has,  and  yet  is  regarded  as  an  honest  man." 
"  The  man  who  carves  is  either  a  rascal  or  a  fool.  If  he 
keeps  the  best,  the  choice  piece  for  himself,  he  is  a  rascal; 
if  he  does  not,  he  is  an  ass. 


A  correspondent  writes  us  from  Sitka  that  "the  new 
civil  government  of  Alaska  is  not  considered  by  residents 
a  grand  success,  but  hope  still  reigns.  The  Russians  are 
having  a  row  with  the  missionaries  about  a  land  location, 
and  Judge  McAllister  has  his  hands  full,  as  several  per- 
sons have  been  caught  selling  whisky  to  the  Indians.  A 
new  quartz  ledge  has  been  discovered  on  Admiralty  Island, 
supposed  to  be  the  richest  yet  found  in  Alaska." 


STORYETTES. 


The  Lost  Sheep. 
[The  following  poem  is  said  by  Charles  A.  Dana,  editor  of  the  Sun  and 
compiler  of  the  well-known  "  Household  Book  of  Poetry,"  to  be.  "without  te- 
gard  to  dialect,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  the  English  language."] 

De  massa  ob  de  sheepfol', 

Dat  guard  de  sheepfol'  bin, 
Look  out  in  de  gloomerin'  meadows 
Whar  de  long  nieht  rain  begin — 
So  he  call  to  de  hirelin'  shepa'd, 

Is  my  sheep,  is  dey  all  come  in? 
Oh,  den  says  de  hirelin  shepa'd, 

Dey's  some  dey's  black  and  thin, 
And  some  dey's  po'  ol'  wedda's, 
But  de  res'  dey's  all  brung  in, 
But  de  res'  dey's  all  brung  in. 
Den  de  massa  ob  de  sheepfol', 
Dat  guard  de  sheepfol'  bin, 
Goes  down  in  de  gloomerin'  meadows, 

Whar  de  long  night  rain  begin — 
So  he  le'  down  de  ba's  ob  de  sheepfol', 
Callin'  sof',  Come  in,  Come  in. 
Callin'  sof,  Come  in.  Come  in  I 
Den  up  t'ro  de  gloomerin   meadows, 
T'rc  de  col'  night  rain  and  win', 
And  up  t'ro  de  gloomerin'  rain-pat, 

War  de  sleet  fa'  pie'cin  thin, 
De  po'  los    sheep  ob  de  sheepfol' 

Dey  all  comes  gadderin'  in; 

De  po'  los'  sheep  ob  de  sheepfol' 

Dev  all  comes  gadderin'  in. 

—Sally  Pratt  Maclean. 

• 

When  the  Cows  Come  Home. 
With  klingle,  klangle,  klingle, 
'Way  down  the  dusty  dingle, 
The  cows  are  coming  home; 
Now  sweet  and  clear,  and  faint  and  low, 

The  airy  twinklings  come  and  go, 
Like  chimings  from  some  far-ofi  tower, 
Or  palterings  of  an  April    shower 
That  makes  the  daisies  grow; 

Ko-kling,  ko-klang,  ko-kltnglelingle, 
'Way  down  the  darkening  dingle 
The  cows  are  coming  home; 
And  old-time  friends,  and  twilight  plays, 
And  starry  nights  and  sunny  days 
Come  trooping  up  the  misty  ways 

When  the  cows  come  home. 

With  jingle,  jangle,  jingle, 

Soft  sounds  that  sweetly  mingle, 
The  cows  are  coming  heme; 
Malvine,  and  Pearl,  and  Florimel, 
DeKamp,  Redrose,  and  Gretcben  Schell, 
Queen  Bess,  and  Sylph,  and  Spangled  Sue — 
Across  the  fields  I  hear  her  loo-oo. 
And  clang  her  silver  bell; 
Go-ling,  go-lang,  golinglelingle; 

With  laint  far  sounds  that  mingle. 
The  cows  come  slowly  home; 
And  mother-songs  of  long  gone  years, 
And  baby  joys,  and  childish  tears, 
And  youthful  hopes,  and  youthful  fears, 
When  the  cows  come  home. 

With  ringle,  rangle,  ringle. 

By  twos  and  threes  and  single, 
The  cows  are  coming  home; 
Through  the  viulet  ?.ir  we  see  the  town. 
And  me  summer  sun  a-slippping  down; 
The  maple  in  the  hazel  glade 
Throws  down  the  path  a  longer  shade, 

And  the  hills  are- growing  brown; 
To-ring,  to-rang,  to-ringlelingle, 
By  threes  and  fours  and  single 
The  cows  come  slowly  home; 
The  same  sweet  sound  of  wordless  psalm, 
The  same  sweet  June-day  rest  and  calm, 
The  same  sweet  scent  of  bud  and  balm, 
When  the  cows  come  home. 

With  a  tinkle,  tankle,  tinkle. 
Through  fern  and  periwinkle. 
The  cows  are  coming  home; 
A-loitering  in  the  checkered  stream, 
Where  the  sun-rays  glance  and  gleam, 
Starine,  Peachbloom  and  Phoebe  Phyllis 
Stand  knee-deep  in  the  creamy  lillies 
In  a  drowsy  dream; 
To-link,  to-link,  to-linklelinkle. 

O'er  banks  with  buttercups  a-twinkle 
The  cows  come  slowly  home; 
And  up  through  Memory's  deep  ravine 
Come  the  brook's  old  song  and  its  old-time  sheen, 
And  the  crescent  of  the  silver  Queen, 
When  the  cows  come  home. 

W7ith  a  klingle,  klangle,  klingle, 

With  a  loo-oo,  and  moo-00,  and  jingle, 
The  cows  are  coming  home;   ' 
And  over  there  on  Merlin  Hill 
Hear  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  whip-poor-will; 
The  dew-drops  lie  on  the  tangled  vines, 
And  over  the  poplars  Venus  shines, 
And  over  the  silent  mill; 

Ko-ling,  ko-lane,  ko-linglelingle, 
With  ting-a-ling  and  jingle 
The  cows  come  slowly  home; 
Let  down  the  bars;  let  in  the  train 
Of  long-gone  songs,  and  flowers  and  rain, 
For  dear  old  times  come  back  again 

When  the  cows  come  home. 

— Arms  E.  Mitchtll. 


Would  I  were  lying  in  a  field  of  clover — 

Of  clover  cool  and  soft,  and  scented  sweet, 
With  dusky  clouds  in  deep  skies  hanging  over, 

And  scented  silence  at  my  head  and  feet — 
Just  for  one  hour  to  slip  the  leash  of  worry 

In  eager  haste  from  Thought's  impatient  rush, 
And  watch  it  rushing  in  its  heedless  hurry, 

Disdaining  wisdom's  call,  or  duty's  hush. 
Ahl  it  were  sweet,  where  clover  clumps  are  meeting, 

And  daisies  hiding,  so  to  bide  and  rest; 
No  sound  except  my  own  heart's  sturdy  beating. 

Rocking  itself  to  sleep  within  my  breast — 
Just  to  lie  there,  filled  with  the  deeper  breathing 

That  comes  of  listening  to  a  wild  bird's  song; 
Our  souls  require  at  limes  this  free  unsheathing — 

All  swords  will  rust  if  scabbard-kept  too  long. 
And  I  am  tired — so  tired  of  rigid  duty, 

So  tired  of  all  my  tired  hands  find  to  do — 
I  yearn,  I  faint  for  some  of  life's  free  beauty, 

Its  looser  beads  with  no  straight  string  run  through, 
Ay,  laugh,  if  laugh  you  will,  at  my  crude  speech; 

But  women  sometimes  die  of  such  a  greed — 
Die  for  the  small  joys  held  beyond  their  reach, 

And  the  assurance  they  have  all  they  need. 

— Mary  Ashly  Towmtnd. 


Grave   and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Rossini  was  one  day  discovered  at  the  piano  with  a  copy 
of  "  Tannhauser  "  before  him;  only  the  music  stood  on 
the  rack  upside  down.  "Whatare  you  doing  there,  maes- 
tro?" asked  his  visitor.  "  Don't  you  see?  I'm  trying  to 
understand  Wagner,  and  I  can't  manage  it."  "  But  you 
have  got  the  music  the  wrong  way  up."  "  Oh,  I  tried  it 
the  other  way,  and  it  was  no  better." 


"  Pray,  what  do  ladies  find  to  think  about  besides  dress 
and  parties?"  said  a  fine-looking  army  officer,  who  has 
been  doing  guard  duty  in  Washington  for  the  past  seven- 
teen years.  The  remark  was  addressed  to  the  assembly, 
but  it  was  taken  up  by  Miss  Cleveland.  "  They  can  think 
of  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  modern  army  officers,"  she 
said,  smiling  pleasanily.    The  officer  subsided. 


A  celebrated  singer,  Madame  Le  Rochois,  was  giving  a 
younger  companion  in  art  some  instructions  in  the  tragic 
character  of  Medea,  which  she  was  about  to  sustain.  "  In- 
spire yourself  with  the  situation,"  said  she;  "  fancy  your- 
self in  the  poor  woman's  place.  If  you  were  deserted  by 
a  lover  whom  you  adored,  what  would  you  do!"  The 
reply  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  ingenuous — "I  would 

look  out  for  another." 

• 

When  General  Butler  was  quite  a  young  lawyer,  he  was 
once  telling  the  court  what  he  knew  about  English  law, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  venerable  judge  with 
these  words,  delivered  in  a  very  emphatic  tone  and  man- 
ner: "Young  man,  don't  you  talk  to  me  about  English 
law.  I  knew  all  about  it  years  and  years  before  you  were 
born.  Take  your  seat,  sir."  It  was  too  much  for  Ben's 
pride,  and  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Senator  Blackburn  is  a  man  of  unquestioned  loquacity. 
He  loves  to  talk  and  keep  up  an  incessant  stream  of  con- 
versation wherever  he  happens  to  be.  Tom  Reed,  the 
ponderous  Congressman  from  Maine,  said  the  other  day 
to  a  party  of  friends,  with  an  outward  semblance  of  the  ut- 
most seriousness:  "There  goes  Joe  Blackburn,  and  he 
isn't  talking.  I've  seen  him  two  or  three  times  lately  when 
he  wasn't  saying  anything.    I  guess  he  must  be  thinking." 


Just  after  his  election  to  the  French  Academy,  Edmond 
About  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  lady  not  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  her  banquets.  In  conversation,  some 
one  spoke  of  the  salary  paid  10  academicians.  "  It  is  not 
much,"  said  About,  deprecatingly.  "  Fifteen  hundred 
francs  a  year,  is  it  not?"  "  No;  only  a  hundred  francs  a 
month."  "  That  is,  indeed,  very  little."  "  Yes,"  said 
About;  "  but " — with  a  glance  around  the  table — "  one  is 
fed!" 

Joel  Benton  says  in  the  Critic  that  a  Southern  author 
told  him,  years  ago,  that  when  Poe  wrote  "  The  Raven," 
he  rushed  in  with  the  manuscript  in  his  hand  and  read  it 
to  his  friend  with  great  enthusiasm  and  fine  effect.  When 
the  reading  was  finished,  "  What  do  you  think  of  it?  "  the 
poet  asked.  "  I  think,"  said  the  friend  who  tells  the  an- 
ecdote, "that  it  is  uncommonly  fine."  "Fine!"  cried 
Poe,  contemptuously;  "  is  that  all  you  can  say  of  it?  It's 
the  greatest  piec;  ever  written,  sir — the  greatest  poem  in 

the  world! " 

» — 

A  Cleveland  man  heard  a  noise  in  his  kitchen  at  night, 
and  went  down  to  see  about  it.  When  he  opened  the  door 
and  asked  "  Who's  there?  "  two  revolvers  were  presented 
at  his  head,  with  the  remark:  "  Your  money  or  your  life." 
The  Cleveland  man  does  not  hear  very  well,  and  he  asked: 
"  What's  that  you  say?  "  The  robber,  in  a  loud  tone,  re- 
peated: "  Your  money  or  your  life,"  still  holding  out  the 
pistols.  Then  the  Cleveland  man  said :  "  What  nonsense," 
gave  the  fellow  a  push,  and  went  calmly  up-stairs  again. 
The  burglar  was  so  astonished  at  this  singular  proceeding 
that  he  departed,  taking  nothing,  after  scribbling  on  the 
wall:  "  Well  done,  old  hoss." 

A  Scotch  professor  has  made  up  his  mind  never  again  on 
any.  consideration  whatever  to  tell  his  students  what  a  high 
opinion  be  has  of  the  Dead  March  in  "  Saul."  Music,  it 
should  be  explained,  is  the  delight  of  his  declining  years, 
and  he  puts  the  famous  march  before  everything.  "If  a 
student,"  he  explained  on  one  unlucky  day  to  his  attentive 
class,  "  were  to  tell  me  that  he  had  absented  himself  from 
a  lecture  in  order  to  hear  the  Dead  March  in  'Saul,'  I 
would  consider  the  excuse  valid."  The  rash  assertion  was 
received  with  cheers.  Next  day  the  class  was  very  thinly 
attended,  and  the  lecture  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
the  janitors  with  notes.  "  Dear  Sir,"  these  read,  "  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  my  absence  to-day,  as  I  am  off  to  hear  the 
Dead  March  in  '  Saul.'"  "  Dear  Sir:  Having  heard  that 
the  Dead  March  in  '  Saul '  is  to  be  played  to-day  at  the 
cemetery,  I  find  myself  unable  to  stay  away  from  it.  Hop- 
ing you  will,  etc."  "Dear  Sir:  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  after  your  remarks  of  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  the 
Dead  March  in  'Saul,' I  have  bought  a  flute,"  etc.  The 
poor  man  bore  up  for  a  time;  but  the  notes  of  absence  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  "  Dear  Sir,"  they  began  to  read,  "  I 
was  yesterday  so  fascinated  by  the  Dead  March  in  '  Saul ' 
that  I  propose  making  a  careful  study  of  this  solemn  meas- 
ure. In  these  circumstances  I  hope  you  will  overlook  my 
necessary  absence  from  the  lectures  for  the  next  few  days." 
"  Dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  on  first  hearing  it,  the  Dead  March 
in  '  Saul'  made  less  impression  on  me  thanl  had  expected. 
As  I  would  be  reluctant,  however,  to  judge  the  piece  by 
such  slight  acquaintance,  I  shall,  with  your  permission,  at- 
tend to-morrow's  recital."  And,  worst  of  all :  "Dear  Sir: 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that 
we  have  joined  a  music  class  for  the  purpose  of  practicing 
the  Dead  March  in  '  Saul.'  Unfortunately  the  practicing 
takes  place  during  the  hour  of  your  lectures,  which  will 
prevent  our  attendance  at  the  latter  being  as  regular  as  we 
could  have  wished." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    QUEEN    OF    THE    DUDES. 

"Flaneur"  Tells  of   Lillian  Russell's  Reappearance. 


The  reappearance  of  Lillian  Russell  resulted  in  a  notable 
gathering  of  the  dudes — by  which  term  the  gentlemen  who 
display  leanings  toward  stage-doors,  light  top-coats,  comic- 
opera  divinities,  and  bouquets  are  now  known — at  the 
Casino  Monday  night.  The  anxiety  to  see  Miss  Russell 
again  was  very  great,  and  it  did  not  need  the  efforts  of  the 
management  in  an  advertising  way  to  keep  her  before  the 
public.  Quite  a  number  of  the  people  whom  Miss  Rus- 
sell offended  before  her  departure  for  England  loomed  up 
with  suits,  charges,  and  the  like,  last  week,  and  as  a  result 
the  public  was  kept  continually  chatting  about  Miss  Rus- 
sell. An  eminent  lawyer — Mr.  John  D.  Townsend,  by 
name — has  instituted  a  suit  for  five  hundred  dollars  and 
costs  against  Miss  Russell  for  leaving  him  in  the  lurch  after 
he  had  expended  a  good  deal  of  his  professional  time  in  a 
suit  which  she  brought  against  the  Police  Gazet/e  for  libel 
some  time  ago.  Her  abrupt  departure  with  Solomon  for 
London,  just  when  Mr.  Townsend  had  brought  the  suit  to 
a  point  which  was  satisfactory  to  him,  left  that  gentleman 
inert.  He  refuses  to  submit  to  the  flippant  and  careless 
manner  with  which  Miss  Russell  cuts  the  Gordian  knot  of 
any  difficulty  which  may  beset  her,  and  has  sued  for  finan- 
cial reimbursement,  which  he  will  probably  receive,  un- 
less ihe  fair  and  portly  Lillian  takes  it  into  her  beautiful 
head  to  depart  for  Australia  or  some  remote  country,  as 
she  probably  will  if  difficulties  become  too  embarrassing. 

There  was  a  dress  rehearsal  of  "  Polly" — the  new  opera 
— on  Sunday  night,  and  tremendous  efforts  were  made  to 
gain  admittance  to  this  rehearsal,  but  the  management  was 
austere  and  would  not  break  its  rule  to  admit  but  six  men 
to  the  auditorium  of  the  theatre.  It  seemed  to  occur  to 
every  one  that  no  better  way  of  passing  Sunday  night  could 
be  found  than  to  attend  the  dress  rehearsal  at  the  Casino, 
and  the  management  received  no  end  of  letters  begging  for 
admission.  One  was  rather  an  amusing  threat  from  three 
members  of  the  Union  Club,  who  were  small  stockholders 
in  the  Casino,  and  who  threatened  to  withdraw  their  sup- 
port to  the  management  if  they  were  denied  admission. 
Theairical  people  by  the  score  gathered  around  the  stage- 
door  and  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  enter,  but  not  one 
of  them  was  successful.  Miss  Russell  did  not  wear  her 
military  costume  at  the  dress  rehearsal,  but  walked  through 
the  scenes  in  street  attire.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
her  since  her  return,  and  I  was  rather  startled  at  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  her  appearance,  despite  the  warn- 
ings I  had  received.  She  never  was  as  pretty  a  woman  off 
the  stage  as  on,  but  her  figure  at  the  time  of  her  departure 
for  England  was  superb.  She  was  slim  and  perfectly  pro- 
portioned, stood  as  erect  as  a  stag,  and  her  outline  was 
beautiful  enough  to  make  any  woman  famous.  When  she 
came  down  the  stage  Sunday  night  in  a  black  dress,  with  a 
tight  cloth  jacket  and  a  queer  little  poke  bonnet,  she  looked 
like  a  stout  married  woman  of  perhaps  thirty  years,  with  an 
expressionless  and  rather  fat  face.  The  springy  step  and 
jaunty  carriage  of  the  head  were  there,  but  the  effect  was 
lost  in  an  accumulation  of  avoirdupois.  She  sank  down 
into  a  camp  stool,  and  made  a  few  sharp  comments  to  the 
stage-manager  about  the  lightsin  ahigh  and  unsympathetic 
voice.  Her  shoulders  were  square,  and  her  arms  much  too 
big. 

The  following  night,  when  she  came  down  m  the  same 
scene  with  the  lights  and  music,  and  the  immense  audience 
shouting  like  mad,  she  was  wonderfully  different.  I  don't 
think  I  shall  ever  become  accustomed  to  the  great  meta- 
morphosis which  takes  place  in  the  appearance  of  a  woman 
who  knows  how  to  make  up.  Miss  Russell  wore  a  stunning 
uniform  of  dark  blue,  the  whole  front  of  which  was  cov- 
ered with  brilliant  gold  braid,  medals,  etc.,  a  light  blonde 
wig  covered  her  symmetrical  head,  and  was  topped  in  turn 
by  a  jaunty  cap.  Her  eyes  were  a  thousand  times  brighter 
than  on  the  previous  night,  and  her  smile  was  dazzling. 
A  skirt  hung  about  what  was  once  models  of  symmetrical 
beauty.  People  cheered  her  to  the  echo,  and  she  seemed 
happy  enough,  though  by  no  means  carried  away.  She  is 
a  self-contained  and  calm  woman  as  far  as  personal  deport- 
ment is  concerned.  After  the  first  glitter  and  dash  of  her 
appearance  wore  off,  however,  it  was  still  evident  that  a 
great  change  had  come  over  the  divinity  of  the  worshipers 
of  light  opera  in  New  York.  Lillian  Russell  went  away 
from  us  a  bright,  gifted,  erratic,  graceful,  beautifully 
formed,  and  naturally  vivacious  girl.  She  comes  back  a 
solid,  somewhat  stolid,  square-shouldered,  portly  married 
woman  with  a  single  eye  to  making  money,  and  all  the  ro- 
mance that  clustered  around  her  before  she  fell  in  with 
young  Solomon  is  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat.  She  is  now 
much  bigger  in  girth  and  height  than  her  husband.  He  is 
a  peculiar  looking  man,  with  a  clean-shaven  and  boyish 
face,  and  an  energetic  and  impulsive  manner.  He  is 
clever,  conceited,  a  good  orchestral  leader,  and  has  a  fair 
knowledge  of  music.  He  looks  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
is  about  thirty-five.  He  and  Miss  Russell  commit  the  in- 
discretion of  driving  up  and  down  Broadway  in  a  hansom 
afternoons,  when  all  the  world  is  out.  It  is  indiscreet  be- 
cause Miss  Russell  looks  puffy  and  very  mature,  and  her 
husband  insignificant  and  common  as  they  drive  along. 

As  for  "  Polly"  herself,  I  think  it  will  be  generally  ad- 
mitted that  it  falls  far  below  the  standard  of  "  Billee  Tay- 
lor." There  are  several  bright  numbers  in  it,  notably 
"The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment"  solo  and  the  waltz 
song,  but  nothing  that  comes  up  to  the  musical  standard 
of  Solomon's  work  in  "  Billee  Taylor."  The  libretto  is 
rot  of  the  most  unmitigated  description.  As  near  as  I  can 
tell,  after  having  seen  the  opera  twice,  the  story  is  about 
as  follows:  The  Two-Hundredth  Hussars  are  camping 
somewhere  at  some  time  or  other,  and  they  have  in  some 
way  become  the  possessors  of  Polly,  the  Daughter  of  the 
Regiment,  whose  hand  is  sought  in  marriage  by  Private 
Mangle.  The  Major-General  of  the  regiment  also  seeks 
the  hand  of  the  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,  and  she  at 
once  throws  Mangle  over.  A  few  moments  later  she 
throws  the  General  over,  and  resumes  the  possession  of  the 
heart  of  Mangle.  At  this  point,  the  eight  daughters  of  the 
Major-General  troop  in  and  sing  a  song.  This  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  General's  love  affairs,  but  we  don't 


mind  a  little  thing  of  this  sort  in  light  opera.  A  maiden 
aunt  is  introduced,  who  discovers  that  she  is  the  mother  of 
the  Daughter  of  the  Regiment.  After  she  has  been  con- 
gratulated all  around,  it  is  revealed  that  they  are  not 
mother  and  daughter,  and  somebody  else  sings  a  song; 
then  the  eight  daughters  dance.  There  is  a  love-scene  be- 
tween Polly  and  Mangle,  which  results  in  the  desertion  of 
Mangle  by  Polly,  who  once  more  plights  her  troth  with  the 
General.  Here  some  one  else  sings  a  song.  Eventually 
there  is  more  singing.  Then  Polly  goes  back  to  Mangle, 
or  doesn't  or  does,  1  have  forgotten  which,  and  the  opera 
comes  to  an  end.  This  argument  of  the  plot  of  the  opera 
is  not  particularly  lucid  nor  strikingly  exact,  but  I  will 
make  a  wager  of  any  part  of  a  one-dollar  bill  that  the 
reader,  after  perusing  the  above,  will  have  as  good  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  "  Polly  "  as  any  one  who  sits  the  opera  out.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  librettist  of  "  Polly "  wished  to 
draw  a  vacillating  and  changeable  girl  for  a  heroine.  He 
has  succeeded.  There  is  only  one  woman  on  earth  more 
unstable  than  Polly,  and  that  is  Miss  Lillian  Russell. 

In  spite  of  the  above  discrepancies,  I  look  for  a  success 
for  Miss  Russell  at  the  Casino.  The  reason  is  plain — the 
opera  is  put  on  with  striking  spectacular  finish,  and  the 
eight  daughters  of  the  Major-General  might  stand  for  eight 
American  professional  beauties.  Edward  Rice  has  had 
charge  of  the  production,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  troop  of  really  beautiful  chorus  girls.  Rice 
has  a  genius  for  this  sort  of  thing.  Two-thirds  of  the  beau- 
tiful women  on  the  comic  stage  were  brought  out  by  Rice. 
They  flock  to  him  by  instinct.  There  are  half  a  hundred 
of  them  at  the  Casino,  and  they  will  make  "  Polly  "  a  suc- 
cess. They  march  beautifully,  intricately,  and  easily,  their 
costumes  are  gorgeous,  and  give  many  striking  stage  pict- 
ures. There  are  drum-corps,  sabre-drills,  lance-drills,  and 
dances  innumerable,  and  the  eye  is  continually  pleased  by 
a  succession  of  brilliantly  attired  men  and  women  going 
through  various  graceful  tactics.  As  the  music  is  of  a 
pleasing  quality,  and  the  theatre  the  most  beautiful  one  in 
America,  "  Polly  "  will  go,  despite  its  many  drawbacks. 

"  We,  Us  &  Co."  is  back  in  town.  I  saw  an  act  of  it 
last  year,  and  was  lured  into  the  theatre  last  night  because 
of  the  apparent  impossibility  of  entering.  Signs  of  "Stand- 
ing Room  Only  "  and  a  crowd  that  fairly  bulged  out  the 
doors  were  enough  to  attract  any  one  strolling  idly  along 
Broadway.  So  I  went  in  to  see  the  improvements  made  in 
Mestayer's  play.  The  house  was  literally  jammed  from 
floor  to  roof,  and  when  I  entered  four  people  were  stand- 
ing behind  the  footlights  singing.  It  was  enough  to  make 
Longfellow  double  up  in  his  grave.  They  sang  "  Excel- 
sior" set  to  music  by  some  gentleman  who  has,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  kept  his  name  from  the  public  eye.  I 
have  heard  yelling  and  screeching  in  variety  shows,  but  I 
don't  think  I  ever  heard  anything  equal  to  the  tremendous 
outlay  of  lung-power  and  determination  which  were  lav- 
ished upon  "Excelsior,"  by  the  four  principals  of  "We, 
Us  &  Co."  that  night.  The  bass  sang  entirely  out  of 
tune,  the  tenor  was  only  heard  fitfully  and  in  falsetto  at 
long  intervals,  and  then  he  was  off  the  key;  but  the  sopra- 
no— I  think  her  name  was  Vaughn— remained  on  deck  dur- 
ing the  entire  engagement.  She  was  ably  backed  by  a 
shorter  burlesque  actress,  who  evidently  was  resolved  that 
she  wouldn't  be  downed  by  the  soprano  if  she  had  the 
strength  to  hold  on  till  the  finish.  She  stayed  with  the  so- 
prano, so  to  speak,  until  the  bitter  end,  and  my  ears  ring 
yet  with  the  inhuman  and  untuneful  shrieking  of  the  femi- 
nine portion  of  that  quartet,  as  it  shouted  "  H'eck — sol — 
soy — ore! "  through  three  tempestuous  encores,  to  an  au- 
dience that  was  simply  delighted  with  the  music.  Still 
men  prate  of  the  spread  of  musical  taste  in  America  and 
the  growing  popularity  of  Wagner. 

The  popular  comedian  in  New  York  is  a  man  to  be 
envied  by  his  professional  brethren,  if  they  are  fond  of 
good  fellowship  and  much  entertainment.  The  tragedian 
is  usually  too  austere  and  heavy  to  be  much  sought  after 
by  men,  and  the  leading  man,  though  worshiped  by  wom- 
en, is  seldom  liked  by  those  of  his  own  sex.  But  the 
popular  comedian  is  sought  after  on  all  sides.  The  most 
common  things  be  utters  are  uproariously  laughed  at,  and 
the  majority  of  men  would  rather  go  to  a  dinner  at  which 
Dixey  or  Mackay  are  guests,  than  one  over  which  Senator 
Evarts  presides.  Of  all  the  comedians  I  have  ever  known, 
Mackay  is  the  only  one  naturally  humorous  off  the  stage. 
Dixey  has  lately  grown  solemn  when  off  the  boards,  and 
seldom  smiles  facially.  He  works  very  hard,  is  in  con- 
stant demand,  and  has,  I  suppose,  become  somewhat 
weary  of  the  perpetual  entertaining  which  he  receives.  He 
looks  fatigued  and  pale  in  the  street,  and  I  doubt  if  his 
health  is  as  good  as  when  he  began  his  long  season  here 
in  "Adonis."  One  thing  I  know  to  be  true,  that  Dixey 
has  not  the  big  head,  as  actors  say  he  has.  He  is  as  quiet 
and  unassuming  now  as  when  he  began  the  season  in  New 
York.  He  has  achieved  a  success  which  few  actors  in  the 
world  can  equal,  and  his  position  on  the  stage  in  America 
is  assured.  It  would  be  extraordinary  if  his  head  were  not 
turned  somewhat  by  his  success.    Still  it  is  not. 

The  Dog  Show,  which  is  again  under  way,  is  the  loung- 
ing-place  of  fashionable  New  York.  Just  now  it  is  the 
place  to  see  beautiful  women  by  the  hundreds.  In  all 
probability  the  fox-terrier  this  year  will  be  the  fashionable 
favorite,  though  the  bull-dog  holds  his  own  steadily.  Fox- 
terriers  of  the  proper  breed  are  rare,  and  that  is  what  makes 
them  fashionable.  Pug-dogs  have  entirely  lost  caste  in 
the  fashionable  world,  but  the  bull-dog  is  a  much  admired 
pet.  The  proper  thing  in  bull-dogs  is  very  small  and  pure 
white,  though  an  occasional  black  spot  may  be  allowed. 
The  preference  is  sometimes  expressed  for  dogs  with  a  dash 
of  terrier  blood,  as  bull-terriers  are  somewhat  less  fierce 
than  the  pure-blooded  bulls.  But  to  be  absolutely  right, 
the  dog  should  be  full-blooded,  with  bow  legs,  short  nose, 
villainous  scowl,  and  stubby  tail.  They  are  much  better 
than  the  sickly  poodles  and  timorous  spaniels,  so  long  in 
vogue.  Bull-dogs,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  be  pam- 
pered or  over-fed,  always  retain  the  qualities  of  courage 
and  fidelity.  Blakely  Hall. 

New  York,  April  29,  1885. 

Attorney-General  Garland's  summer  home  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  is  of  primitive  plan,  and 
has  been  named  by  him  Hominy  Hill. 


EUROPEAN   NAVIES. 


St.  Helena,  May  4th,  1885. 

Editors  Argonaut:  The  correspondent  who  writes 
you  from  London  over  the  pseudonym  "Cockaigne" 
seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  British 
iron-clad  fleet;  and  if  you  would  permit  me  to  correct  the 
bad  impression  his  article  will  have  on  your  readers,  I 
would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  favor.  The 
following  figures  are  copied  from  accepted  authorities,  and 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  friends  of  England,  and  of  "  use  " 
to  those  who  are  inclined  the  other  way. 

In  1S82  England  had  fifty-five  iron-clads  afloat,  all  built 
of  iron  or  steel.  At  least  two  more  have  been  added  to 
the  list  since  that  date,  and  six  or  more  in  construction 
could  be  pushed  forward  if  necessary.  Ten  of  the  obso- 
lete broadside  vessels  and  two  coast-defenders  could  be 
sent  to  the  South  American,  Pacific,  and  other  stations, 
and  take  the  place  of  the  ships  at  present  there,  allowing 
the  others — that  are  better  fighters — to  serve  in  European 
waters.  The  following  list  gives  the  name,  type,  thickest 
armor  at  the  water-line,  and  the  number  of  guns.  I  have 
also  enclosed  lists  of  ihe  Russian  and 'French  iron-clad 
fleets.  By  comparing  them  with  the  British  list,  readers 
will  see  that  Russia  has  no  choice  but  to  keep  her  iron- 
clads safely  at  home.  France  is  not  much  better  off,  so 
many  of  her  iron-clads  being  old-fashioned  wooden  ships, 
or  small  cruisers,  that  she  could  not  match  an  English  sea- 
going fleet  with  any  chance  of  success. 

The  purchase  or  chartering  of  fast  Atlantic  liners,  is  not 
a  sign  of  weakness.  Their  great  speed  and  coal  endurance 
makes  them  too  valuable  to  the  Government  to  neglect 
their  services.  As  for  Mr.  Brassey's  "  iron-clads  with  un- 
protected ends,"  the  most  powerful  vessels  of  the  British, 
German,  Italian,  Austrian,  Brazilian,  and  Argentine  navies, 
have  no  armor  on  the  extremities,  the  French  govern- 
ment being  the  only  one  that  displays  much  sense  on  the 
subject;  only  twice  have  they  neglected  to  belt  their  ves- 
sels completely— and  those  two  at  the  "  tail  end  "  only. 

Another  popular  mistake  of  the  day  is  to  call  the  Chilian 
vessel  Esmeralda  an  iron-clad.  She  is  only  a  "  protected  " 
ship — that  is,  horizontal  armor  at  or  below  the  water-line, 
taking  the  place  of  one  of  the  decks,  and  preventing  shells 
from  dropping  down  into  the  "  tea-kettle  department." 
All  shot  above  the  water-line  will  pass  right  through,  but 
leave  the  lower,  or  vital,  parts  untouched. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  B.  D.  Merchant. 


THE  BRITISH  FLEET. 

Broadside  Iron  clads,  Sea-going'. 

Armor  -. 

Inches.  Guns- 

Alexandra 12  12 

Temeraire II  8 

Superb 12  16 

Suhan 9  12 

Hercules 9  14 

Btllerophon 6  15 

Penelope 6  11 

Triumph 8  10 

Audacious 8  10 

Invincible S  10 

Swiftsure 8  10 

Iron  Duke 8  10 

Nelson 9  I2~| 

Northampton 9  12  \  Have  unprotecled  ends- 
Shannon ?  9\               are  cruisers. 

\\arspite 10  14  I 

Imperieuse 10  14J 

Broadside  Iron-flatis,  Sea-going — old  type. 

Warrior 4'A  32 1 

Black  Prince 4'i  281 

&'Ch?leS «g  'Hvery  long-but  quite  fast. 

Minotaur s'~  17  | 

Agincourt.. . 5'-  17  1 

Northumberland 5!4  27J 

Defense 4J5  l6T 

ST. :::::::::::::  8  ;tvunProtectedend3. 

Hector 4J6  lSJ 

Broadside,   Coast  Defense,  capable  of  going  to  sea. 

Bel£to.::::::::::::: »  }}f— *t-«*. 

Turret  SAifis,  Sea-going. 

Inflexible 24  4"| 

Ajax 18  6  I 

Agamemnon    18  6  J- Slightly  masked. 

Colossus iS  4  j 

Edinburgh 18  4J 

&,:::::::::::::: "  7iMasked- 

Devastation 12  4 

Thunderer 12  4 

Dreadnaught 14  4 

Rodney iS  41 

Anson . .  I 

£CIlboi\- Uncomplete. 

Camperdown ,.    ..  ..  [              r 

Collingwood 18  4  | 

Howe IS  4J 

Turret  SAipst  for  Coast  Defense. 

Glatton 12  2"! 

Hotspur 11  4  I 

Rupert 12  4  I 

Conqueror 12  4  ^Capable  of  going  to  sea. 

Scorpion 4I6  4 

Wtvem 4'i  4  | 

"Prince   Albert 4'.  4  I 

Cyclops 8  4^ 

Hydra 8  4  I  Three  of  this  type  in  India 

Heca'e S  4  f            and  Australia. 

Gorgon S  4J 

Gunboats. 

Viper 4's  4 

Vixen 4H  4    - 

Water-witch 4'?  4 

Ram   Torpedo  Ship. 

Polyphemus 3  ..     Turtle  backed. 

RUSSIAN     IRON-CLAD    FLEET. 

Peter  the  Great 14  4    Thunderer  type. 

2  Cruisers 6  6 

1  Cruiser 7  14 

4  Broadside 4H-6  12-22    Old  type. 

2  Broadside 4^  17-22    Old  type  (wood). 

4  Turret 5-6  2-3  .  Low  lrce-1 

13  Monitors 4^-5  2-4  *  American  I 

2  Circular  Batteries.. ^8-9  2ARound  tubs, 


THE        ARGONAUT 


— 


VANITY    FAIR. 


After  the  Reign  of  Terror,  there  was  a  reaction  in  French 
nanners,  as  well  as  in  politics;  under  the  Directory,  every 
;ffort  was  made  to  restore  something  approaching  refinement 
n  the  habits  of  society.     Unfortunately,  the  old  aristocracy 
lad,  almost  without  exception,  been  murdered  or  driven  into 
;xile,  and  those  who  remained  in  France  after  the  eventful 
ive  years,   1789-94,  were  almost   exclusively  of  the  lower 
rlasses.     They  revelled  in  fine  dresses,  and  in  luxuries  of  all 
dnds,  but  it  was  with  the  air  of  servants  who  had  put  on 
:heir  masters'  clothes.     Under  the  Terror,  the  official  dress 
Df  the  officers  of  the  republic  had  been  remarkable  for  its  sor- 
did and  vulgar  character — a  red  night-cap,  such  as  was  worn 
t>y  porters  and  laborers ;  a  sleeved  waistcoat  of  coarse  cloth ; 
leather  breeches  and  brown-topped  boots  made  up  the  cos- 
:ume  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.     With  the  Directory,  a 
change  took  place.     Official  costumes,  as  splendid  as  any 
worn  under  the  monarchy,  were  devised  for  the  members  of 
the  government,  and  even  the  Council  of  the  Ancients,  and 
the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  on  state  occasions,  wore 
plumed  hats  and  flowing  cloaks,  white  breeches,  and  silk 
Istockings.     The  example  thus  set  by  the  governing  class  was 
I  followed  universally,  and  the  period  immediately  following 
I jthe  Terror  was  one  of  almost  unbridled  luxury  in  dress  and 
in  living.     Especially  was  this  the  case  in  dress.     With  that 
pedantry  which  marks  so  singularly  every  step  of  the  French 
Revolution,  it  began  with  a  mania  for  the  antique.     Every 
,  woman  must  needs  assume  the  costume  of  an  ancient  Greek 
or  Roman,  as  a  symbol  of  revolt  against  the  old  regime.     The 
,  >  men  followed  the  fashion,  and,  though  they  could  not  literally 
,  become  sans  culottes,  they  made  vigorous  efforts  in  that  di- 
rection.    The  Brutus  wig,  the  coiffure  a  la  Titus  and  a  la 
Caracalla,  date  from  this  period. 

The  dress  of  the  women  of  France,  during  the  winter  of 
•  1794-5.  became  curiously  indecent.  They  were  classic  in 
the  extreme.  Only  muslin  or  linen  were  worn,  and  as  little 
was  put  on  as  possible.  Stockings  were  often  not  worn,  and 
1  women  who  had  pretty  feet  assumed  classical  sandals,  and 
adorned  their  toes  with  golden  rings.  Others  put  on  stock- 
ings, but  wore  jeweled  garters,  which  were  exposed  to  view 
by  every  movement.  Mercier,  in  his  "  Tableau  de  Paris," 
speaks  of  women  "serrees  dans  une  culotte  de  soie  rose 
d'une  applique  rigoureuse  sous  une  chemise  de  linon  clair, 
donnant  a  voir  lenrs  jambes  et  les  cuisses  embrassees  par 
des  cercles  diamantes;  "  and  Mme.  Recamier  habitually  wore 
a  scanty  white  costume  much  resembling  a  woman's  under- 
garment. In  the  "  Book  of  Costume  by  a  Lady  of  Rank," 
the  following  quotation  is  given  from  some  unnamed  French 
source — presumably  Mme.  Junot:  "A  simple  piece  of  linen, 
sli^itly  laced  before,  while  it  leaves  the  waist  uncompressed, 
serves  all  the  purpose  of  a  corset.  If  a  robe  is  worn  which 
is  not  open  in  front,  petticoats  are  altogether  dispensed  with, 
the  cambric  chemise  having  the  semblance  of  one  from  its 
skirt  being  trimmed  with  lace.  When  attired  for  a  ball, 
those  who  dance  commonly  put  on  a  tunic,  and  then  a  petti- 
coat becomes  a  matter  of  necessity,  rather  than  of  choice. 
Pockets,  being  deemed  an  encumbrance,  are  not  worn  ;  what 
money  is  required  is  carried  in  a  small  purse,  which  is  con- 
cealed in  the  centre  of  the  bosom.  This  is  also  occasionally 
the  receptacle  of  a  small  gold  watch,  or  other  trinket,  which 
is  suspended  to  the  neck  by  a  collar  of  hair,  decorated  with 
various  ornaments.  In  dancing,  the  fan  is  introduced  into 
the  zone  or  girdle."  So  far  was  this  mania  for  undressing 
the  female  form  pushed  by  the  devotees  of  fashion,  that,  in 
October,  1798 — the  sixth  year  during  which  it  had  prevailed 
— a  certain  Doctor  Deseperts  declared  that  "more  young 
girls  had  died  since  the  system  of  gauzed  nudity  had  pre- 
vailed than  in  the  previous  forty  years."  This  absurd  fashion, 
by  the  summer  of  the  year  V.  of  the  Republic  (1797),  reached 
its  height.  On  a  certain  dicadl  of  that  season,  three  ladies 
exhibited  themselves  in  the  Champs  Elysees  with  nothing  on 
beyond  a  "  fourreau  "  of  gauze,  and  accompanied  by  a  friend, 
who  was  naked  to  the  waist.  The  mob  hissed  the  party,  and 
from  that  time  forward  something  resembling  decency  pre- 
vailed, though  it  was  many  years  before  the  classic  mania 

died  out. 

♦ — 

With  the  men  of  France  the  fashion  was  altogether 
different.  While  the  women  were  trying  to  make  themselves 
into  living  likenesses  of  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  of  anti- 
quity, the  men  modelled  themselves  upon  Hercules.  For  a 
time,  young  France  took  vigorously  to  athletics — foot-racing, 
horse-racing,  gymnastics,  and  boxing.  While  that  fashion 
endured,  the  dress  of  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  con- 
tinued to  be  worn  ;  but  as  milder  manners  prevailed,  the 
muscadins  and  incroyables  gained  an  ascendancy.  That  was 
the  time  when  men  swathed  their  necks  in  monstrous  scarfs 
of  muslin,  which,  to  be  in  the  fashion,  must  be  high  enough 
to  reach  the  lower  lip.  A  fitting  accompaniment  to  this  gar- 
ment was  the  coat  of  bottle-green  cloth,  garnished  with 
mother-of-pearl  buttons,  and  cut  with  a  collar  so  high  as 
almost  to  prevent  the  wearer  from  putting  on  his  hat.  Nor 
were  the  other  garments  of  the  day  more  graceful.  Boots 
were  universally  worn  on  all  occasions,  the  fashion  having 
been  introduced  by  the  generals  of  the  Republic,  with 
breeches  generally  buttoned  at  the  knee,  but  sometimes  in- 
tentionally left  unfastened.  "Thus  disguised,"  says  the  author 
of  the  "  Cancan  Dramatique,"  "  with  their  faces  falling  into 
their  waistcoat  pockets,  with  their  chins  falling  into  their 
cravats,  and  their  breeches  falling  about  their  calves,  the 
young  men  of  the  Directory  paraded  the  streets."  When  to 
these  ugly  garments  a  knotty  cudgel  and  a  pair  of  specta- 
clts  perched  on  the  nose  were  added,  the  costume  of  an  in- 
croyable  of  1797  was  complete.  Of  late  years,  attempts  have 
been  made  by  artists  to  throw  an  air  of  picturesque  beauty 
over  those  remarkable  and  tasteless  costumes,  but  there  is 
no  question  of  their  innate  and  irreclaimable  ugliness.  A 
picture  by  C.  Vernet  is  in  existence,  which  has  been  engraved 
by  Sansom,  and  which  gives,  with  unrelenting  fidelity,  the 
coarse  vulgarity  of  the  dress  of  Les  Incroyables.  Affecta- 
tions of  this  kind  were  naturally  followed  by  affectations  of 
speech,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  the  affecta- 
tations  of  the  dress  were  all  in  the  direction  of  roughness 
and  violence,  those  of  speech  were  all  of  an  effeminate  kind. 
The  incroyables  spoke  in  a  lisping  yet  shrill  voice,  and  made 


a  point  of  leaving  out  the  letter  "  r."  The  letter  "d"  fol- 
lowed, and  the  dandy  who  swore  by  his paofe,  complimented 
Ma-ame  on  the  sarmes  of  her  vlsaze  anze'liyue.  This  infan- 
tile dialect  did  not  last  long.  The  year  1796  was  the  year 
of  Bonaparte's  Italian  campaigns,  and  of  a  consequent  enor- 
mous waste  of  human  life.  More  men  were  wanted,  and  in 
March  a  strange  spectacle  was  seen.  The  conscription  had 
taken  off  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  youth  of  Paris  ;  now,  by 
the  order  of  the  Directory,  a  fresh  descent  was  to  be  made. 
The  balls  were  suddenly  invaded  by  the  officers  of  the  law. 
In  the  midst  of  a  country  dance,  the  music  was  suddenly 
stopped,  the  ladies  were  thrust  on  one  side,  and  the  men 
were  brought  forward  for  examination.  The  decree  was  in- 
flexible; there  was  no  escape,  and  all  who  were  fit  for  service 
were  at  once  sent  to  the  front.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
historian  who  relates  this  event  adds,  "  Les  danseuses 
delivre'es,  on  danse  comme  devant." 


London  Truth  has  this  to  say  on  jerseys  :  "The  meager- 
chested  should  not  wear  the  low  jersey,  but  the  plump  or  too 
plump  should  adopt  and  cling  to  it  obstinately.  What  you 
see  so  objectionable  to  modest  persons  in  a  ball  room  is 
not  the  stripping  of  busts,  but  the  forcing  up  of  roundness 
toward  the  neck.  That  frontier  line  which  Miss  Rose  Cleve- 
land spoke  of  in  her  letter  about  low-cut  waists,  and  which, 
unfortunately,  she  did  not  define,  is  displaced  in  the  sense  of 
upheaval.  This  is  done,  not  by  the  corset,  if  it  be  at  all  well 
made,  but  by  the  corsage.  A  jersey,  low  or  high,  forces 
nothing  and  lends  itself  to  every  undulation.  For  this  rea- 
son the  stout  and  unstatuelike  should  wear  it  both  in  and 
out  of  the  ball-room.  The  jersey  does  not  require,  either, 
much  room  in  a  trunk,  and  the  trimming  destined  for  the 
upper  edge  may  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at  will,  and  kept  in 
a  little  cardboard  box.  This  lessens  impedimenta  when  one 
is  going  on  visits  to  great  country  houses.  The  low  jersey  is 
chaiming,  with  a  short  and  full  skirt  of  the  texture  worn  by 
members  of  the  corps  de  ballet,  and  it  does  as  well  with  a 
long  skirt  made  to  mold  the  figure,  and  to  fall  into  a 
train." 

The  variety  of  complicated  chairs  in  the  theatres  makes  it 
a  matter  of  concern  to  get  safely  seated.  To  women  the 
problem  is  rendered  further  difficult  by  bustles.  A  New 
York  Sun  reporter  watched  two  girls  as  they  took  places  in 
front  of  him.  If  you  have  ever  seen  a  pet  dog  curl  himself 
up  for  a  nap  near  the  fireplace  you  have  a  fair  idea  of  how 
these  girls  got  into  their  seats.  They  added  to  the  dog's 
manoeuvres,  the  sinuous  grace  of  the  cat  who  nestles  down 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  dog,  you  remember,  takes  a 
good  look  at  the  vicinity,  and  selects  the  spot  where  he  will 
lie.  He  scans  it  closely,  and,  keeping  his  eyes  upon  it,  turns 
clear  around.  Then  he  turns  around  again,  and  as  the  revo- 
lution continues  he  gradually  settles  down,  and  down,  and 
down,  until  at  the  end  of  perhaps  the  fourth  round  he  is  on 
the  floor,  his  tail  curled  up  in  front  of  him,  his  paws  stretched 
out,  and  his  nose  upon  them.  It  takes  nice  calculation  on 
the  dog's  part  to  go  down  as  he  desires.  These  girls  having 
found  their  places  with  reasonable  directness,  looked  at  them 
carefully  and  turned  round.  They  could  not  well  twist  their 
necks  about,  as  the  dog  does,  to  see  that  they  do  not  escape 
their  mark,  but  they  settle  slowly,  with  an  undulatory  motion, 
after  the  manner  of  the  cat.  That  great  tournure,  you  know, 
is  elastic  as  well  as  rigid,  and  it  only  needs  that  it  shall  be 
crushed  in  the  right  way  for  it  to  resume  its  original  form 
without  accident  when  the  pressure  is  released ;  but  if  a  side- 
wise  pressure  is  exerted  upon  it  it  becomes  a  critical  moment 
for  the  dress.  Now  it  does  not  follow  that  a  girl  can  sit  di- 
rectly down  upon  the  tournure  with  safety  to  it.  It  is  a  re- 
calcitrant creation,  and  resents  being  driven.  It  may  be 
coaxed,  but  an  attempt  to  subdue  it  at  one  fell  swoop  is 
likely  to  end  disastrously,  for  it  will  slip  away  to  one  side, 
and  then,  if  it  is  not  hopelesly  out  of  place,  the  wearer  will 
will  have  to  begin  all  over  again.  So  the  girls  had  to  come 
down  slowly,  waving  their  bodies  from  side  to  side,  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  tournure  gently,  and  finally  insin- 
uating themselves  into  their  chairs  when  the  bustle  wasn't 
thinking. 

With  the  advent  of  women  on  the  docks  as  inspectresses, 
a  sad  change  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  fair  traveler's 
dream  (says  the  Providence  Journal?)  At  the  Narrows  the 
custom-house  officials  board  the  great  steamer,  and  others, 
with  inspectresses,  prepare  to  meet  her  when  safely  tied  to 
her  landing.  At  one  end  of  the  gorgeously  fitted  up  saloon 
the  men,  in  brass  buttons  and  white  caps  with  gilt  insignia, 
seat  themselves,  and  in  Indian  file  the  passengers  come  up 
to  the  impromptu  desks.  "Your  name?"  asks  the  officer. 
"J.  Helene  Jones."  The  next  interrogation  is  regard  ng 
the  number  of  trunks,  boxes,  parcels,  and  packages.  They 
must  all  be  enumerated  "big  box,  little  box,  bandbox,  and 
bundles."  "  Dutiable  or  non-dutiable  ?"  she  is  asked.  Nine 
cases  out  of  ten  she  smilingly  says  she  has  nothing  at  all 
upon  which  duty  can  be  charged — in  her  judgment. 
Madamoiselle  is  then  passed  to  the  man  opposite,  and  signs 
her  name  to  this  paper.  She  has  thus  sworn  to  possessing 
no  dutiable  articles.  If  squeamish,  she  may  reply  that  she 
has  a  few  trifles,  and  is  asked  to  name  them,  and  place 
upon  them  a  valuation.  Seldom  is  the  true  cost  given,  and 
often  sales-bills  are  produced  (kindly  arranged  by  parties 
across),  substantiating  her  statements.  The  questioning 
closes  with  a  number  handed  her  on  a  check,  corresponding 
to  that  on  her  sworn  deposition.  With  it  goes  a  printed  cir- 
cular informing  was  bribery  is  punishable.  The  steamer 
reaches  her  pier.  Mile.  Jones,  in  a  new  seal  jacket  and 
Parisian  bonnet,  brings  down  numberless  small  parcels,  her 
steward,  gracious  under  a  final  tip,  in  the  rear,  with  port- 
manteau, rugs,  and  umbrellas.  But  keys  are  called  for. 
She  is  most  voluble,  too  much  so  for  the  cool  miss  in  ulster 
now  controlling  all  belongings.  To  the  hand-bag  first  dives 
the  woman  official.  Nothing  there.  Her  steamer  trunk.  Also 
empty,and  void  of  anything  suspicious,although  anightdress- 
caseispokedinto,toilet-bagandboxesditto.  Still «//«'/.  Rugs, 
fur  cloak,  and  umbrellas  are  opened.  Miss  Jones  started 
with  none,  she  now  carries  four  of  a  recent  make.  They  pass. 
A  second  key  opens  a  huge  Saratoga,  and  each  tray  comes 
under  inspection.  There  is  much  head-gear,  suspiciously 
new,  but  it  goes  as  personal  belongings.     Lingerie  comes 


under  inspection,  but  also  passes.  Dresses  of  late  make  are 
tossed  aside,  and  into  each  corner  go  the  quick  hands. 
Something  hard  is  struck !  A  box.  Out  it  comes  in  ' 
Cover  torn  off,  and  through  the  packing  comes  a  pair  of  I 
vases.  These  arequietly  laid  aside.  Duringthis,the  own- 
is  all  the  time  giving  information,  historical,  of  the  origin 
and  cause  of  each  article.  But  Miss  Inspectress  is  cooler 
than  the  traditional  cucumber.  Another  trunk  is  unstrapped 
and  unlocked.  Dresses,  dresses  everywhere,  some  but  quar- 
ter made,  and  one  of  dimensions  twice  Mile.  J.  Helene's 
size.  The  keen  eye  of  the  examiner  observes  this,  and  the 
garment  goes  on  top  of  the  box,  followed  by  a  gentleman's 
mackintosh,  and  later  a  lamp  in  royal  Worcester,  the  vase  of 
the  lamp  stuffed  with  lace.  Gloves  are  plenty,  but  give  way 
to  a  silk  skirt.  On  the  principle  of  set  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief,  put  a  woman  to  fathom  a  woman's  ways,  and  you  need 
not  be  surprised  to  see  the  inspectress  hold  up  the  skirt  to 
the  light,  rip  open  one  of  the  gores,  and  show  round  after 
round  of  heavy  jet,  stitched  inside.  The  pile  is  now  of 
goodly  size,  its  owner  tearfully  exclaiming  :  "  It's  a  shame; 
they're  only  presents  from  friends  in  England  !"  But  the 
inspectress  heeds  her  not,  but  goes  for  the  appraisement  with 
the  deposition,  which  she  has  all  the  time  held  in  her  hand. 
Mile.  Jones  begins  to  breathe  easy.  Politely  she  is  asked  to 
place  a  value  upon  the  goods,  and  she  does  so.  Just  as  she 
is  shaking  hands  with  herself,  and  wondering  if  she  will  have 
enough  left  in  her  portemonnaie  to  put  up  at  the  Brunswick 
or  the  Fifth  Avenue,  she  is  invited  into  a  room  on  the  dock. 
A  personal  examination  shows  silk  petticoats  with  braid,  and 
bullion,  and  lace  ornamentation.  Her  pockets,  jewelry  by 
the  yard,  and  in  her  back  hair,  when  unbound,  are  found  two 
shining  diamonds.  The  anatomy  of  the  bustle  should  be 
reeds  or  springs,  with  a  tiny  cushion  of  hair.  But  hers  is  a 
piece  of  velvet  which  she  could  not  duplicate  in  the  States, 
and  a  scissors  thrust  in  the  cushion  stabs  three  meerschaum 
pipes  !  Behold  her  shorn  and  in  floods  of  tears.  She  calls 
a  cab,  or  some  one  does  for  her,  pays  the  duty  on  her  little 
pile,  amounting  to  about  three-fourths  of  their  real  worth, 
and  loses  what  has  been  taken  from  her  person. 


Not  very  long  ago,  a  mild  mountain-climbing  fever  per- 
meated certain  society  circles.  There  is  a  most  convenient 
mountain,  Tamalpais,  close  at  our  dnors,  an  easy  mountain 
to  scale,  and  a  grand  scenic  reward  awaiting  those  who 
reached  the  summit.  Parties  were  equipped  for  the  climb, 
and  for  a  month  or  so,  it  was  considered  quite  the  thing  to  do 
Tamalpais,  and  write  one's  name  on  the  record-book  on  top. 
Walking-shoes  were  in  demand,  women  trained  in  the  park 
for  the  great  feat,  men  spurted  up  California  Street  hill  to 
get  their  muscles  quite  up  to  the  mark.  The  deer-hunter, 
lurking  in  the  canons  or  scrambling  over  the  mountain  spurs, 
was  astonished  at  the  gay  parties  that  invaded  his  territory. 
There  was  a  sense  of  wildness,  adventure,  and  endurance 
about  the  feat  that  gratified  the  ladies  immensely.  Then 
there  came  a  frost,  a  chilling  frost  of  indifference  to  moun- 
tain climbs,  and  one  could  not  organize  a  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  make  the  ascent  now  for  any  consideration. 
The  reason  why  this  very  healthful  and  very  delightful 
amusement  became  unpopular  was  that  no  one  had  courage 
enough  to  invest  it  with  that  picturesque  character  which 
would  have  established  it  in  the  female  mind.  No  one  went 
in  for  regular  mountain  costume,  the  very  short  skirts,  the 
cunning  hats,  and  the  alpenstock.  Had  some  darirg  person 
once  started  this  toilet  for  Tamalpais,  the  seamy  sides  of  that 
grizzly  sentinel  would  have  borne  almost  daily  the  impress 
of  the  female  foot,  and  the  gentle  sex  could  enter  into  com- 
petition for  the  laurel  crown  to  be  awarded  to  the  best 
mountain-climber. 

There  is  no  romance  in  modern  crime.  In  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  false  lady  poisoned  her  crusader  lord,  so  that 
her  amours  with  the  long-haired  page  might  not  be  inter- 
rupted, there  was  an  element  of  romance  about  her  deviltry 
which  afforded  the  wandering  minstrel  a  theme  for  his  lay. 
But  crime  nowadays  is  shockingly  prosaic.  Doctor  Bowers, 
one  of  our  most  recent  poisoners,  dosed  his  lady  for  filthy 
lucre  only,  to  pocket  a  wretched  insurance  policy.  There  was 
no  woman  in  the  case,  no  dark-eyed  or  blue-eyed  enchantress 
to  fly  to  Bowers's  arms  when  the  deadly  drug  had  done  its 
work.  The  entire  business  was  as  commonplace  as  the 
purchase  of  a  package  cf  sugar,  or  the  signing  of  a  bank 
check.  A  gleam  of  light  was  flung  upon  this  sluggish  cur- 
rent of  monotonous  evil-doing  the  other  day  when  Kentro- 
vich,  the  Pole,  poisoned  himself  because  his  honor  was 
aspersed.  The  daily  newspapers  paid  some  melancholy 
and  sentimental  tributes  to  the  high  soul  of  the  unfortunate 
stranger  who  preferred  death  to  a  smirched  reputation. 
There  was  a  flavor  of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  about  the  story, 
pleasantly  exciting,  a  disposition  to  strew  flowers  o'er  the 
suicide's  grave,  and  extol  his  morbid  heroism.  But  alas! 
it  has  been  revealed  that  Kentrovich  was  nothing  but  a  vul- 
gar and  singularly  ungrateful  sneak-thief.  He  had  robbed 
his  friend,  and  robbed  his  uncle,  who,  although  a  Jew,  was 
not  a  pawnbroker,  which  might  have  given  some  color  of 
justification  to  the  act. 

Though  the  game  season  is  pretty  well  advanced,  the  peri- 
odical and  inevitable  controversy  as  to  how  canvas-back 
should  be  cooked  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance.  The 
epicures  are  keeping  strangely  quiet  this  year,  but  they  will 
certainly  be  heard  from  later  on.  The  number  of  individuals 
who  worship  the  good  things  of  the  table  is  increasing  in  this 
city.  It  is  well.  This  is  a  good  sign  of  the  progress  of  our 
civilization.  An  intellectual  and  refined  people  must  naturally 
dislike  coarse  food  as  well  as  coarse  language,  and  the  man 
who  makes  a  fuss  at  home  about  a  spoiled  dinner  is  a  reformer, 
though  for  the  time  being  a  sulky  and  disagreeable  one. 
Wives  should  bear  this  in  mind,  and  modestly  and  resignedly 
receive  their  scolding,  transferring  a  due  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility to  the  cook,  but  not  forgetting  that  it  is  the  cap- 
tain, and  not  the  crew,  who  is  accountable  for  the  safety  of 
the  ship. 

The  London  Times,  in  a  recent  issue,  publishes  a  letter 
from  Lord  Huntly,  posted  in  Japan,  along  with  a  copy 
of  the  Times,  which  had  just  reached  him  in  special  quick 
time.  The  paper  duly  arrived  at  the  Times  office,  having 
completed  the  journey  round  the  globe  in  sixty-nine  days. 
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AN   AMERICAN  FAMILY  IN    ENGLAND. 


"Cockaigne"  has  an  Amusing  Encounter  in  a  Railway  Compartment. 


The  tide  of  Americans  homeward  bound  for  the  year  has 
fairly  set  in,  and  every  steamer  vid  both  Liverpool  and 
Queenstown  by  the  Cunard,  White  Star,  Inman,  and  Anchor 
Lines,  and  via  Southampton  by  the  North  German  Lloyds 
is  crowded  with  saloon  passengers.  Never  has  there  been 
a  year  in  which  the  United  States  has  sent  so  many  of  its 
citizens  to  England,  and  the  steamship  companies,  hotel  and 
shop-keepers  have  done  a  decidedly  enormous  business. 
The  jubilee  has,  of  course,  been  the  chief  attraction,  and  well 
repaid,  indeed,  have  been  all  who  came  to  witness  its  grand 
ceremonials  and  commemorative  displays.  From  the  open- 
ing thanksgiving  ceremony  at  Westminister  Abbey  to  the 
final  naval  review  at  Portsmouth  it  was  one  unbroken  series 
of  gorgeous  pageants,  unmarred  by  bad  weather,  and  un- 
tainted with  a  spirit  of  disloyalty,  except  in  Ireland  and 
among  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament.  I  thought  at  one 
time  that  the  American  Exhibition  at  West  Brompton  was 
going  to  be  a  great  power  in  drawing  Americans  across  the 
Atlantic,  but  I  fear  I  was  wrong.  Take  it  all  and  all,  I  don't 
think  that,  either  with  Americans  or  English  people,  it  has 
been  the  success  it  ought  to  have  been.  I  allude  to  the  ex- 
hibition itself,  not  to  Buffalo  Bill's  side-show.  That  the  lat- 
ter has  been  a  gigantic  success,  no  one  can  deny.  But  the 
"  Wild  West,"  interesting  and  novel  as  it  may  be,  is  not  the 
American  Exhibition.  You  never  hear  any  one  mention  the 
exhibition,  it  is  always  Buffalo  Bill. 

"I  enjoyed  myself  immensely  at  Buffalo  Bill's,  the  other 
afternoon,"  said  a  lady  to  me,  some  time  ago.  "  It  is  most 
awfully  good." 

"And  what  did  you  think  of  the  exhibition?"  I  asked. 
"Do  you  mean  the  cowboys,  or  the  rifle-shooting?" 
"Neither.     I  mean  the  American  Exhibition." 
"Where?" 

"  Why,  in  the  large  building  next  to  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild 
West." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  I  went  to  see 
Buffalo  Bill." 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  ignoring  which  you  mustn't 
be  surprised  to  hear  the  American  Exhibition,  as  an  exhibi- 
tion, subjected  to.  It  is  a  pity,  but  it  is  in  strict  accord  with 
what  I  predicted  when  writing  to  you  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  in  May.  It  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  mistake 
to  tack  Buffalo  Bill's  show  on  to  the  exhibition  In  the  first 
place  Buffalo  Bill  has  completely  and  utterly  eciipsed  it.  In 
the  second  the  coupling  of  a  "show"  of  the  sort  with  what 
was  claimed  to  be  an  exhibition  of  industrial  progress  in 
manufactures,  art,  and  science,  was  decidedly  infra  dig, so  far 
as  the  exhibition  was  concerned.  If  it  were  necessary  to  do 
so  in  order  to  insure  the  exhibition  against  pecuniary  loss, 
then,  I  repeat,  better  not  have  had  any  exhibition  at  all,  in  a 
country  which  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  support 
an  industrial  exhibition  exclusively  on  its  own  individual 
merits. 

And  now,  apropos  of  Buffalo  Bill,  let  me  tell  you  of  an  odd 
remark  that  an  old  lady  made  to  me  abuut  him  a  few  days 
since.     We  were  talking  about  Lord  Ronald  Gower. 

"  He  is  a  very  clever  man,"  she  said,  "  and  a  great  linguist. 
He  can  speak  I  don't  know  how  many  different  languages 
and  dialects.  He  spoke  to  that  dreadful  man  Buffalo  Bill 
in  his  own  language,  when  he  went  to  see  him." 

The  italics  are  mine.  So,  Buffalo  Bill  isn't  having  it  all 
his  own  way.     Even  he  is  "  misunderstood." 

But  speaking  of  the  out-going  tide  of  American  European 
tourists,  reminds  me.  I  happened  to  be  at  Waterloo  Station, 
one  afternoon,  lately,  on  my  way  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It 
was  a  North  German  Lloyds'  sailing  day;  and  luck  threw 
me  into  the  same  compartment  with  a  home-returning 
American  family  of  five,  viz.:  papa,  mamma,  a  daughter,  and 
two  sons.  I  put  them  in  this  order  because  they  were 
Americans.  Had  they  been  English,  I  should  say  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  As  Max  O'Rell  has  undoubtedly 
made  it  clear  :  Place  aux  dames  does  not  apply  En  Angle- 
terre. 

Paterfamilias  was  a  stout,  sallow-faced  gentleman  of,  I 
should  say,  close  upon  sixty,  had  he  been  an  Englishman. 
But,  to  English  eyes,  Americans  look  full  ten  years  older 
than  they  are,  so  1  should  put  him  down  for  about  fifty. 
He  wore  a  black  frock-coat;  gray  trousers;  a  wide-open-at- 
the  throat,  broken-pointed,  flaring  collar;  a  blue-silk  necktie 
tied  in  a  bow;  small  and  neat  buttoned  boots;  ashes-of- 
roses  kid  gloves;  and  a  black  silk  cap  with  a  peak.  On  the 
bridge  of  his  nose  was  clasped  a  double  eye  glass,  fastened  to 
a  narrow,  black  cord,  and  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth  was 
tightly  held  a  long  "  Reina  Victoria"  cigar.  He  walked  ner- 
vously up  and  down  the  platform  till  the  train  started,  at 
each  turn  flicking  the  ash  off  the  end  of  his  cigar  with 
that  rub-a-dub  sort  of  finger  movement,  which  I  take  it  no 
Englishman  has  ever  been  able  successfully  to  acquire. 
Mamma  sat  in  the  corner  by  the  window,  with  her  back  to 
the  engine.  She  had  that  delicate,  soft  skin,  fine,  clear-cut 
features,  pale  complexion,  and  tired,  deep-set  eyes  so  com- 
mon with  American  ladies.  She  wore  a  traveling  dress  of 
some  small  check  tweed,  over  which  was  a  cloak  of  the  same 
material,  but  different  pattern;  a  most  elaborate  towering 
hat;  a  mask  veil,  which  held  down  flat  her  dark-brown 
"bangs"  {Anglice  "fringe");  brown  mousquetaire  gloves; 
and  check-cloth-topped,  patent-leather-tipped  boots  of  a 
size  so  small  and  shape  so  perfect  in  the  profile  of  the  high, 
arched  instep,  that,  for  a  moment,  I  couldn't  realize  that  the 
boot  I  saw,  enclosed  a  full-grown  woman's  foot,  until  she 
moved  it  back  under  her  skirt  again.  In  her  ears  were  soli- 
taire diamond  ear-rings,  of  quite  two  carats  each,  and  in  her 
hand,  held  tight  to  her  nostrils,  she  carried  a  cut-glass,  gold- 
stoppered,  "  double-ender"  smelling  bottle.  She  had  evi- 
dently been  a  belle  in  her  time,  and  still  clung  to  the  title 
with  all  the  might  that  could  come  from  a  jealous  observance 
of  all  those  little  airs  and  graces  of  feminine  tenderness  and 
refinement  which  seem  to  come  as  natural  to  the  American 
woman  as  do  rose-leaf  complexions,  white  teeth,  expressive 
eyes,  and  small  feet.  On  the  seat  opposite,  her  daughter 
sat  facing  her.  I  need  only  describe  her  by  saying  that  she 
was  her  mother  repeated,  but  (as  I  believe  she  really  was)  less 
than  eighteen  years  younger.  She  had  no  smelling-bottle, 
but  a  packet  of  chocolate  bon-bons,  from  which  she  absently 


ate  one  now  and  then,  as  she  sat  and  silently  gazed  out 
of  the  window  at  her  left.  One  of  the  sons  —  a  boy  of 
twelve,  in  a  Paris-made  Norfolk  jacket,  and  crimson  Tarn 
O'Shanter  caps — at  next  to  her,  and  when  he  wasn't  asking 
her  and  his  mother  questions,  or  shouting  to  his  father,  was 
unsuccessfully  importuning  for  a  chocolate.-  The  fifth  and 
last  member  of  the  party  was  a  young  man  of  about  eighteen, 
though  he  looked  every  year  of  eight  and  twenty.  He  was 
tall,  slight,  and  dark,  with  enough  of  his  mother  in  his  face 
to  give  him  the  claim  to  the  title  of  handsome.  Close- 
cropped  black  hair,  short  whiskers,  and  a  slight  mustache 
made  him  look  by  contrast  even  paler  than  he  was.  In  his 
left  eye  was  screwed  a  single  rimless  eye-glass,  and  he  wore 
a  suit  of  large  check  tweed  "dittoes,"  with  "knicker"cut 
trousers,  and  coarse-ribbed  brown-yarn  long  stockings,  and 
laced  thick-sole  shooting  boots  Over  his  arm  was  thrown 
a  drab  "covert"  coat,  little  longer  than  a  jacket;  on  his  head 
was  a  tight-fitting  tweed  cap  to  match  his  clothes  ;  a  pair 
of  reddish-brown  driving  gloves,  with  a  stout  blackthorn 
walking-stick,  were  clutched  together  in  one  hand;  while 
between  the  finger  ar.d  thumb  of  the  other  he  held  a 
cigarette.  He  stood  just  outside  the  door,  and  took  no  notice 
of  his  father,  or  his  father  of  him,  and  looked  for  the  world, 
as  no  doubt  he  wished  to  do,  like  one  of  the  line  army  officers 
in  the  next  compartment,  going  home  on  leave. 

"Say,^i3^-ah  !"  (English  children  always  say  pap-^W*  and 
mam-wa//.)  "Ain't  the  cars  going  to  start  soon  ?"  shouted 
the  boy,  who  was  evidently  still  true  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 
His  big  brother  turned  a  scowling  look  upon  him,  and, 
muttering  something  between  his  teeth,  moved  to  the  door 
of  the  next  compartment. 

"  Why,  pshaw  !  I'm  just  sick  of  this  blamed  old  country." 
"Hush,  my  son.  You  mustn't  use  such  language,"  chided 
his  mother,  with  an  indifferent  manner,  which  had  apparently 
become  mechanical  from  long  and  futile  use.  "  Estelle, 
don't  you  think  pop  ah  had  better  get  on  bo — ,  ahem,"  (sud- 
denly remembering  my  presence)  "into  the  train?" 

"  Say,  pop~dkh  !     You're  to  get  aboard.     Alom-ah  says  so  !" 
Estelle  turned  and  gave  him  a  clutch. 
"  Quit !     Mom-ah,  Polly's  pinching  me." 
Glare  from  Estelle.     "  Nasty,  hateful  thing.     I'll  tell  every 
one  your  name's  Polly,  and  you  make  believe  it's  Stelly. 

Say,  Mister,"  (to  me)  "her  real  name's "sudden  stoppage 

as  the  bag  of  sweets  is  offered  him,  with  an  appealing  look 
from  Estelle.  "  /  know  how  to  get  'em  to  pungle  the  cara- 
mels, don't  I?" 

The  bell  rings  ;   there  is  a  quick  banging  of  doors,  the 
guard  raises  his  hand  to  start  the  train. 
"Webster,  call  pop-ah,"  cries  mamma. 
"Hi!     Pop.     You'll  get  left!" 

"  The  atmospheric  temperature  lacks  the  required  chill  to 
precipitate  such  an  untoward  event,"  quietly  remarks  pater- 
familias, as  he  swings  himself  in  and  seats  himself  next  his 
wife,  as  the  train  begins  to  move. 

"  Winny's  left !"  suddenly  exclaims  mamma  with  a  gasp, 
when  the  train  emerges  from  the  roofed  station  into  day- 
light. 

"  Winslow's  a  dude,"  remarks  his  father.  "  The  thermom- 
eter's always  below  zero  for  dudes.  As  a  natural  sequence, 
Winslow's  got  left." 

"No, he  ain't," grunts  Webster,  with  his  mouth  full  of  choco- 
late. "  I  saw  him  bop  into  the  next  car.  Win's  O.  K.,  and 
don't  you  forget  it." 

Mamma  whispers  hurriedly  to  papa,  who  looks  puzzled, 
and  says  "What?  How?  Where?"  and  then  gazes  point- 
blank  at  me.  Mamma  looks  annoyed,  turns  red,  coughs, 
shuts  her  eyes  resignedly,  and  reapplies  the  smelling-bottle 
to  her  nostrils.  Papa  takes  out  a  loose  handful  of  gold  and 
silver  from  his  trousers  pocket,  selects  a  half  sovereign,  and 
with  the  all  too  audible  whisper  :  "  Silence  is  golden,  my 
son.  Do  you  catch  on  ?"  waits  till  Webster  replies,  "  I  tum- 
ble, pop,"  and  then  tosses  the  boy  the  coin.  Estelle  pro- 
duces a  book,  with  a  French  title,  from  a  bag,  and  papa  a  late 
number  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  from  his  breast-pocket ; 
mamma  sleeps  or  pretends  to,  and  Webster  earns  his  money; 
and  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional,  "  Look  mamma, 
isn't  that  like  Italy  ?"  or,  "  How  like  the  Black  Forest  ? "  from 
Estelle,  which  achieves  no  response  beyond  some  whispered 
and  inaudible  remark  from  Webster,  silence  reigns  until  the 
train  rolls  into  Basingstoke  station. 

"  Southampton  !  "  shouts  Webster,  heedless  of  the  cries  of 
the  porters.     "  I'm  free  again." 

"  It  isn't  either,  you  silly  boy.  We're  not  half  way  yet," 
says  Estelle,  after  a  hurried  glance  at  Bradshaw.  "  Why,  if 
here  isn't  Winny  !" 

"  Beastly  bore,"  remarks  Winslow,  coming  up  to  the  win- 
dow. "  Got  in  wrong  compartment.  Old  lady  there,  so  could 
not  smoke.  Must  have  one  whiff,"  and  he  lights  up.  He 
takes  two  puffs  when  the  bell  rings. 

"  I'm  sure  we  sha'n't  any  of  us  mind  your  smoking,"  says 
Estelle,  with  an  appealing  look  at  me,  that,  had  I  been  the 
most  bigoted  non-smoker,  would  have  been  irresistible.  I 
look  my  acquiescence  with  my  politest  bow,  and  Winslow 
gets  in. 

"  Don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  indulge,"  says  papa,  rousing 
up,  and  taking  two  cigars  out  of  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
waistcoat.     "  Have  one,  sir?"  to  me. 

"  Awfully  bad  form,"  I  hear  Winslow  whisper  to  his  sister. 
"So  like  father.  Of  course  he'll  know  we're  Americans  at 
once,  now." 

I  take  the  cigar,  and  look  inquiringly  at  the  two  ladies. 
"Oh,  we  don't  mind    in   the  very  least,"   say   both  in  a 
breath.     "  We  like  it." 

Winslow  stamps,  grinds  his  teeth,  and  tosses  his  half- 
smoked  cigarette  out  of  the  window. 

"  That's  right,  Winny,"  says  his  father,  with  a  wink  at  me. 
"  Never  mix  bad  and  good  tobacco  together,  my  son." 

"My  son,"  mutters  Winslow.  "What  a  fool  I  was  to  get  in!" 
"  Say,  mom-mah  !    Win's  cussin'  an'  swearin'  like  all  out- 
doors," shouts  Webster.     "  Guess  he's  afraid  this  gentleman 
won't  think  he  is  an  Englishman." 

After  that,  Winslow  sat  sulking  until  the  next  station  gave 
him  a  chance  to  leave  the  compartment,  which  he  did.  The 
rest  of  the  journey  down  to  Southampton  was  most  enjoy- 
able, I  more  than  reluctantly  bid  adieu  to  my  new-made 
friends,  as  they  got  aboard  the  tender  for  the  Werra,  loaded 
as  I  was  with  pressing  invitations  to  visit  them  on  my  next 
voyage  to  the  States.  Cockar.ni. 

London,  September  30,  1887. 


STORYETTES 


Grave  and   Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


In  a  western  Massachusetts  town  lives  a  doctor  who  has  buried  fa 
wives.  When  number  four  was  a  bride  of  a  few  days,  she  went  1 
her  oldest  step-daughter  into  the  attic  to  find  an  ironing-board.  ' 
ing  a  board  that  she  thought  would  answer  her  purpose  nicely,  she! 
about  to  take  it,  when  the  daughter  exclaimed  :  "  Oh.  don't  take  tl 
That  is  what  father  uses  to  lay  out  his  wives  on  !  " 


Reverence  and  wit  go  oftener  apart  than  together  {says  Topm  '/',>/ 
At  a  country  house  lately,  the  hostess,  noticing  at  dinner  that  the  c 
versation  was  languishing,  and  that  too  in  spite  of  unlimited  champagi. 
turned  to  Mr.  Edgar  Saltus  "Tell  me."  she  said,  "who  is  yd 
favorite  character  in  fiction  ?"  To  which  the  author  of  "  The  Anatoli 
of  Negation."  without  so  much  as  drawing  breath,  answered  serenel 
"God!" 


m  the  I 
on  her 
[news 

ilways 


Mrs.  Graham  is  an  estimable  lady,  whose  hobby  is  house  decoratid 
One  day  last  spring.  Mrs.  Graham  was  careless  enough  to  drink  a  g]j 
of  red  ink.  believing  it  to  be  claret.  She  was  a  good  deal  scared  wh 
she  discovered  her  mistake,  but  no  harm  came  to  her.  The  doctor  wh 
was  summoned,  upon  hearing  what  happened,  dryly  remarked  to  he 
"  Mrs.  Graham,  there's  such  a  thing  as  pushing  this  rage  for  decoratt 
interiors  too  far." 

When  the  allies  had  entered  Paris,  and  Napoleon  had  signed  his 
abdication  at  Fontainebleau.  Marie  Antoinette  had  been  escorted  to 
Blois.  en  route  to  Orleans.  But  even  under  these  calamities  she  was 
not  altogether  cast  down.  M.  d'Haussonville,  in  his  amusing  "Son. 
yenirs  de  Jeunesse,"  informs  us  that  his  father  accompanied  the  empress 
in  her  retreat  to  Blois,  and  was  as  much  edified  by  her  conduct  as  by 
her  language.  An  incident,  related  to  him  by  the  Comte  de  Sainte- 
Aulaire,  seems  to  prove,  however,  that,  even  at  this  supreme  moment, 
she  did  not  quite  rise  to  the  level  of  the  situation.  M.  de  Sainte- 
Aulaire  was  commissioned  to  inform  her  of  both  the  emperor's  attempt 
at  suicide,  by  taking  poison,  and  his  abdication.  He  called  early  in  the 
morning,  and  found  the  empress,  who  had  not  had  time  to  put  on  " 
shoes,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Embarrassed  by  the  bad  n< 
he  had  to  communicate,  he  entered  the  room  with  downcast  e> 
"Oh!  you  are  looking  at  my  feet,"  she  said,  at  once;  "  I  was  al 
told  that  they  were  pretty." 

•*■ 

Lake  George  is  a  long  and  narrow  body  of  water,  and  it  has  through 
its  centre  a  vigorous  current,  due  to  the  fact  of  its  communication,  at 
the  end,  with  a  river.  In  this  current  accumulates,  in  a  broad,  sparkling 
track,  the  foam  made  by  the  steamers  plying  up  and  down.  One  dayij 
lady,  a  passenger  on  one  of  these  boats,  viewed  the  pathway  of  foam 
with  great  curiosity,  and  said,  finally,  to  the  captain.  "What  makes 
that  long  line  of  white?"  Now  the  captain  was  a  man  who  loved  bjl 
joke,  and  he  by  no  means  expected  to  be  taken  in  earnest  when  he  replieT 
"  Oh,  the  lake  freezes  over  in  winter,  and  that  white  line  shows  who 
there  was  a  crack  in  the  ice."  "How  very  interesting!"  cried  I 
listener.  "  I  must  write  that  to  my  husband,  who  is  a  professor  in  1 
scientific  school."  "  When  she  said  that,"  owned  the  captain  afte 
warb!,  "  I  didn't  dare  to  tell  her.  You  can't  own  up  to  anybody  th 
takes  everything  so  innocent.  So  I  held  my  tongue,  and  hoped  : ' 
wouldn't  tell  anybody  else,  till  her  husband  had  told  her  I  was  { 
likely  a  born  liar.  I've  given  up  jokin' ;  there's  no  fun  in  it  whenj 
believe  you." 

• 

Some  of  Charles  Sumner's  sayings  used  to  be  quoted  as  good  things. 
During  reconstruction  times,  a  senator  spoke  of  Governor  Walker  of  Vir- 
ginia as  a  pillar  of  the  State.  "Yes,  a  caterpillar."  growled  Sumner  in 
a  tone  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  When 
Senator  Douglas,  the  Little  Giant.  w<is  n.aking  his  peculiar  doctrine 
fashionable,  diring  th--  debate  on  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill  in  the 
fifties,  some  one  asked  ;  "  Alter  all,  who  was  the  first  squatter  sover- 
eign?  "     "  Satan,"  replied  Sumner.     "  Milton  says: 

"  ' him  there  they  found 

Squat  like  a  toad  dose  at  the  ear  of  Eve 
Essaying  by  his  devilUh  arts  to  reach 

The  organs  of  her  fancy '  " 

It  was  Sumner  who  said  that  what  the  Republican  party  wanted  was, 
first.  Backbone;  second,  Backbone;  and  third,  BACKBONE;  and  it 
was  he  who  gave  a  new  word  to  politics  when  he  characterized  a  certain 
report  made  by  General  Grant  to  President  Johnson  as  "Whitewash." 


A  peculiar  case  of  mutual  pocket-picking  took  place,  recently,  in 
Paris,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Odeon  Theatre.  A  well-dressed  per- 
son, who  is  vaguely  described  as  a  Briton,  accosted  an  equally  fashion- 
ably attired  Parisian,  and  asked  the  way  to  the  Pantheon.  The  obliging 
Gaul  pointed  out  the  direct  route  to  the  edifice  in  question,  and  was  im- 
mediately asked  by  the  alleged  English  subject  to  partake  of  some  re- 
freshment in  an  adjacent  cafe.  The  Frenchman,  nothing  loath,  entered 
with  his  temporary  acquaintance  into  a  house  in  the  Rue  SurRot,  and 
alcoholic  stimulants  were  ordered  by  the  generous  son  of  Albion.  The 
refreshments  were  repeated,  and  the  two  imbibers  engaged  for  some 
time  in  a  friendly  conversation,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  Briton  id 
broVen  French,  and  by  the  Gaul  in  mutilated  English.  Then  the 
Frenchman  took  his  leave,  and  walked  rapidly  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  Boulevard  St.  MicheL  The  alleged  Englishman,  who  had  re- 
mained behind,  to  arrange  with  the  waiter  about  the  tariff  for  the  final 
round  of  refreshments,  was  suddenly  observed  to  pull  his  bands  out  of 
his  pockets,  with  a  despairing  look,  and  to  make  a  rush  to  the  door, 
knocking  over  chairs  and  tables  in  his  precipitate  progress.  When  in 
the  street,  he  shouted  out,  "Stop,  thief!"  in  as  good  French  as  he 
could  muster,  and  the  hue  and  cry  was  quickly  proclaimed.  Police- 
men, waiters,  small  boys,  and  flaneurs  took  up  the  chase,  and  the  ele- 
gantly attired  and  quickly  retreating  Gaul  was  captured  near  the  Cluny 
Museum,  after  a  most  exciting  run.  The  two  quondam  acquaintances 
became  so  violent  toward  each  other  that  both  were  marched  oft'  to  the 
station,  where  a  turning  out  of  pockets  took  place  in  the  usual  manner. 
It  was  then  discovered  that  the  Briton  had  adroitly  possessed  himself, 
while  in  the  cafe,  of  the  Gaul's  purse,  while  the  latter  had  practiced  the 
same  operation  on  the  foreigner. 


Junius  Henri  Browne,  in  a  recent  number  of  LippincotPs^ 
gives  this  reminiscence  of  newspaper  work  : 

Just  before  the  war,  when  I  was  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  press, 
half  a  dozen  of  us  young  feilows  were  city  editors,  dramatic  critics,  and 
general  utility  men  combined,  on  different  papers  there,  and  had  things 
pretty  much  our  own  way.  Such  extraordinary  paragraphs,  sketches, 
and  articles  as  we  were  wont  to  print,  seem  well  nigh  incredible.  They 
comprised  every  form  of  heresy,  expressed  in  the  most  stilted,  euphuistic 
language  imaginable ;  for  our  manuscript  was  never  supervised.  VVe 
wrote  around  rather  than  upon  a  subject.  A  vulgar  suicide  was  em- 
bellished with  supernatural  rhetoric,  and  our  private  views  on  the  topic, 
invariably  commending  the  custom,  and  quoting  the  ancient  stoics^  in 
support  of  it.  Fires  were  described  in  choicest  fustian,  and  elopements 
done  in  maudlin  sentiment  and  extreme  cynicism,  in  equal  pirts.  Mur- 
ders were  treated  from  within  as  well  as  from  without.  The  motives, 
probable  and  possible,  were  conjectured  ;  we  acted  in  advance,  as  judge, 
jury,  temperament,  and  destiny.  The  right  to  take  Hie  was  exhaust- 
ively discussed  with  every  correlative  issue.  Quotations  were  given 
from  the  philosophers,  from  Plato  and  Plotinus  to  Hegel  and  Emerson. 
All  the  poets  between  Hesiod  and  Lowell,  all  the  romancers  and  novel- 
ists of  every  age  and  nation,  Heliodorus,  Cinthio,  Mendora,  Cai- 
prenedc,  Balzac,  Thackeray,  Hawthorne,  were  laid  under  contribution. 
Each  occurrence,  important  or  trivial,  was  magnified,  lifted  into  what 
we  conceived  to  be  epic  grandeur.  Our  style  unconsciously  resembled 
that  of  John  Lily;  we  certainly  wrote  as  Walter  Scott  makes  Sir  Pierce 
Shafton  talk.  We  imagined  it  entirely  original,  and  it  was  surely  bad 
enough  to  be.  It  is  not  improbable  that  everybody,  save  ourselves,  re- 
garded the  whole  thing  as  a  stupendous  joke.  We  thought  that  we 
were  terribly  in  earnest,  and  therein  consisted  the  actual  jest. 
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THE    FRENCH    NOBILITY. 


"Parisina"  reviews  the  Courtiers  of  what  would  be  Philippe  VII. 's  Court. 

I  was  very  far  from  exhausting  all  the  interest  of  Paul 
Vasili's  new  volume  in  my  last  letter.  It  contains  a  great 
deal  of  information  respecting  aristocratic  Parisian  society, 
which  may  be  acceptable  to  the  inquiring  reader  who  wants 
to  know  who's  who ;  besides,  the  question  is  a  burning  one 
just  now,  more  especially  within  the  last  few  days,  since  the 
publication  of  Philippe's  manifesto. 

Suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de 
Paris,  now  shooting  grouse  in  Scotland,  were  to  become 
King  and  Queen  of  France ;  republican  society  would  be  no- 
where in  that  case,  and  it  would  behoove  us  to  be  well  posted 
up  with  all  matters  connected  with  the  aristocracy.  I  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  the  manifesto  in  itself  is  likely  to 
bring  about  this  event,  so  much  desired  by  the  aristocrats 
themselves,  and  the  tradesmen  who  imagine  that  a  court 
would  be  very  profitable  to  them  ;  still,  it  is  just  possible  that 
it  may  help  to  do  so,  the  third  republic  having  nearly 
reached  the  age  at  which  French  governments  have  been 
wont  to  collapse. 

What  a  truly  royal  document  this  manifesto  is  !  Full  of 
vague  promises,  almost  puerile  in  its  effort  at  simplicity.  It 
seems  to  say,  "Try  me,  I  am  not  half  a  bad  fellow.  Your 
.little  republican  game  is  played  out,  and  you  sadly  want 
a  master.  A  nice,  kind,  affectionate  master  who  will 
not  be  too  hard  upon  you,  but  relieve  you  of  the 
trouble  of  self-government."  Of  course,  all  the  monarch- 
ists are  convinced  that  it  is  a  masterly  production ;  so 
much  sweetness  joined  to  views  so  broad,  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship held  out  to  all,  old  feuds  forgotten,  the  moderate  Re- 
publicans patted  on  the  back  if  only  they  will  vote  for 
Philippe,  and  pocket  some  of  those  foolish  opinions  of  theirs  ; 
prosperity,  happiness,  wealth,  power,  peace,  universal  con- 
fidence, security  at  home  and  abroad — in  a  word,  Utopian 
felicity.  The  Comte  de  Paris  knows  how  to  canvass.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  his  statements  want  precision,  and,  as 
we  read,  we  wonder  why  everything  will  be  so  much  rietter 
when  the  king  has  got  his  own  again.  He  does  not  descend 
to  details,  the  promises — he  thinks — suffice,  and  so,  after 
all,  he  merely  succeeds  in  convincing  those  who  were  of 
that  mind  before,  and  does  not  win  over  many  from  the 
other  side — if  any. 

"What  the  court  of  Philippe  VII.  might  be,"  is  the  title 
of  one  of  the  chapters  of  "  La  Societe  de  Paris."  It  is  pecu- 
liarly interesting,  under  the  present  circumstances,  to  trace 
the  possible  condition  of  society  under  a  new  regime. 

Where  would  the  king  live?  Vasili  thinks  the  restoration 
must  necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tuileries.  The 
Louvre  is  occupied,  and  Philippe  VII.  could  not  oust  the 
Venus  de  Milo  from  her  gallery,  or  take  up  his  abode  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  mummies  and  the  sarcophagi  of  ancient 
Egypt.  He  might  pitch  his  tent  in  the  Pavilion  de  Flore 
until  the  architects  had  had  time  to  plan  the  new  palace, 
spending  his  holidays  at  Chateau  d'Eu,  when  he  wanted  to 
be  private,  and  at  Fontainebleau  on  state  occasions.  It  is 
not  probable  that  he  would  seek  to  imitate  the  splendors  of 
the  Empire ;  the  military  element  would,  doubtless,  be  ren- 
dered subservient  to  the  civil.  The  comte  is  reported  to 
have  said  once,  when  some  of  his  adherents  were  suggest- 
ing, in  the  event  of  his  coming  to  the  throne,  the  establish- 
ment of  some  of  the  crack  corps,  "Softly,  softly,  gentlemen, 
you  forget  the  black  coats  ! "  which  put  the  would-be  mus- 
queteers  somewhat  out  of  countenance.  One  of  the  Comte 
de  Paris's  hobbies  is  political  economy,  and  he  has  given  a 
good  deal  of  his  attention  to  industry  and  agriculture.  Did 
you  know  he  had  gone  in  for  sheep-farming  to  a  large 
extent,  at  Chateau  d'Eu?  So  it's  a  bad  outlook  for  the 
trooper. 

As  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  we  are  told  the  Due  de 
Broglie  has  the  best  chance.  He  is  clever  and  witty,  and  as 
absent-minded  as  either  of  the  other  two,  having  a  way  of 
rubbing  his  hands  together  and  repeating  the  same  word 
over  and  over  again,  and  then  suddenly  waking  up  and  de- 
livering himself  of  an  opinion  in  a  sharp  and  incisive  tone. 
He  seldom  converses,  though  now  and  then  with  women, 
whom  he  looks  upon  as  pretty  playthings.  He  is  a  widower, 
with  four  sons.  One  of  them,  Prince  Ame'dee,  is  married  to 
the  daughter  of  an  extremely  rich  sugar-refiner;  but  it  is 
not  she  who  would  be  one  of  the  queen's  ladies,  rather 
Princess  Victor  (they  are  all  princes  in  this  family)  the  equal 
of  her  husband  in  birth.  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier  has  pre- 
sided over  the  Chamber  before,  and  might  be  promoted  to 
the  Senate ;  his  wife,  the  duchess,  is  a  charming  old  lady, 
and  would  make  a  capital  hostess  for  the  Luxembourg, 
seconded  by  her  two  delightful  daughters,  who  have  never 
learned  to  be  anything  more  than  social  butterflies.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  what  the  Due  de  Bisaccia — who,  since  the 
death  of  his  brdther,  the  Due  Doudeauville,  represents  the 
great  family  of  La  Rochefoucauld — is  destined  to  fill  some 
high  post  at  the  court  of  Philippe  VII.  His  attachment  to 
the  branche  cadette  was  so  notorious  that  it  gained  him,  for- 
merly, the  ill-will  of  his  fellow-peers;  it  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  in  case  of  a  restoration.  The  present  duchess 
is  a  second  wife,  whose  time  is  divided  between  her  five 
children,  and  society,  of  which  she  is  a  shining  light.  Three 
of  the  children  are  still  at  home ;  the  eldest  son  married 
Mile,  de  la  TremoTlle,  a  short  time  since — you  remember 
my  telling  you  of  the  wedding — and  the  eldest  daughter  is 
the  wife  of  her  mother's  nephew,  the  Prince  de  Ligne. 

The  Duchesse  de  Luynes  is  a  La  Rochefoucauld.  She  or 
the  Duchesse  de  Fezensac  would  certainly  be  first  dame  du 
palais.  Both  enjoy  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  Comtesse 
de  Paris.  The  former  was  made  a  widow  at  the  battle  of 
Laigny.  She  was  then  one  and  twenty,  and  had  just  given 
birth  to  her  second  infant.  There  is  something  pathetic 
about  her  blue  eyes  and  childish  mouth.  Never  has  she 
sought  to  console  herself  by  a  second  marriage,  though  it  is 
whispered  the  Due  d'Aumale  would  have  laid  his  coronet  at 
her  feet.  The  Duchesse  de  Fezensac  is  far  prettier — almost 
a  beauty  ;  her  husband  is  a  Tom  Thumb  of  a  man  with  a 
big  voice,  who  uses  the  largest  visiting  cards,  carries  the 
thickest  cane,  and  smokes  the  bulkiest  cigars  of  any  man  in 
Paris. 

As  for  the  Marquis  de  Beauvoir,  he  is  the  most  indispen- 
sable of  private  secretaries  ;  a  modem,  Id  the  best  sense  of 


the  word,  quick-witted,  jumping  at  conclusions.     Long  be- 
fore his  royal  master  has  made  up  his  mind  on  a  subject,  the 
marquis  has  decided  in  his  what  is  to  be  done.     He  and  his 
wife  are  the  spoilt  children  of  society;  she  the  type  of  the 
captivating  Parisienne,  not  regularly  beautiful— far  more  than  j 
that — seduction  itself,  dressed  to  perfection,  full  of  coquetry,  \ 
but  honest,  sending  her  many  adorers  about  their  business  \ 
with  such  pretty  grace  that  they  go  on  loving  her  all  the 
same,  and  can  not  even  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  feel  ag- 
grieved that  she  does  not  reciprocate  their  passion. 

Let  us  send  the  Comte  Oihonin  d'Haussonville,  son  of  the 
academician,  future  academician  himself,  husband  to  his 
first  cousin  the  daughter  of  the  marquis,  to  represent  his 
country  abroad,  says  Paul  Vasili.  Buffet,  Bocher,  and  other 
commoners  will  be  so  far  from  forgotten  that  they  may  get 
some  of  the  best  places.  Mrs.  Butler,  Vicomtesse  de  Butler 
as  she  is  styled,  will  certainly  retain  her  confidential  posi- 
tion about  the  person  of  the  Comtesse  de  Paris.  Her  col- 
leagues will  be  the  Vicomtesse  de  Greffulhe  and  Aline 
d'Harcourt.  The  former  is  the  daughter-in-law  of  that 
somewhat  austere  Comtesse  de  Greffulhe,  much  given  to 
good  works,  though  generally  more  careful  to  let  her  right 
know  what  her  left  hand  giveih  than  is  altogether  compati- 
ble with  the  exercise  of  true  Christian  charity.  The  Gref- 
fulhe nobility  is  of  extremely  fresh  date,  and  is  founded  on 
fortunate  speculations  on  the  stock  exchange,  but  the  com- 
tesse is  a  La  Rochefoucauld,  very  haughty  in  her  manner  to 
plebeians,  who  having  secured  as  husbands  for  her  two 
daughters  the  Prince  of  Arenberg  and  the  Comte  de  l'Aigle, 
is  pleased  to  ignore  the  roture  of  her  own  consort — a  timid, 
kindly  little  man,  a  striking  contrast  to  his  son,  the  jovial, 
rubicund,  bon  vivant,  Vicomte  de  Greffuhe.  One  of  the 
largest  estates  belonging  to  the  family  has  fallen  to  his  share, 
and  at  Bois  Boudran  he  and  the  vicomtesse  have  often  had 
the  honor  of  entertaining  the  Orleans  princes  with  a  warm 
welcome  and  well-stocked  preserves.  The  vicomtesse  is  ex- 
tremely pretty  in  a  delicate  dreamy  style,  so  is  her  sister-in- 
law  the  Princesse  d' Arenberg,  but  whereas  one  eDjnys  society, 
the  other  courts  seclusion  ;  and  whereas  the  princesse  paints 
in  water-colors  with  rare  perfection,  the  vicomtesse  is  an 
accomplished  musician. 

Prospective  Oueen  Isabelle's  maid  of  honor,  Aline  d'Har- 
court, is  one  of  the  two  unmarried  daughters  of  the  late  Mar- 
quis d'Harcourt,  who  has  represented  France  in  most  of  the 
principal  capitals  of  Europe.  She,  too,  is  well-favored  and 
highly  accomplished.  Her  brother,  the  present  marquis, 
was  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.  That  he  should 
inherit  the  lands  and  fortune  of  Lord  Harcourt,  the  last  of  the 
English  brarch  of  the  family,  was  a  wonderful  stroke  of  luck. 
He  is  lucky  in  his  wife  too — the  daughter  of  the  Comte  de 
Biron,  one  of  the  prettiest  women  of  Parisian  society.  The 
Due  de  Chartres  and  he  are  great  chums.  If  Philippe  VII. 
comes  to  the  throne,  he  is  bound  to  put  his  feet  in  M.  Wad- 
dington's  shoes,  and  is  safe  to  live  in  clover  at  Albert  Gate. 
Great  things  had  been  prophesied  of  the  marquis's  younger 
brother,  Emmanuel  d'Harcourt,  and  for  a  time,  while  he  acted 
as  secretary  to  the  Marshal  MacMahon,  he  was  virtually 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic.  On  the  sixteenth  of 
May,  however,  he  managed  to  upset  the  car  of  state  in 
which  he  was  driving  his  chief,  since  when  he  has  not  been 
allowed  a  chance  with  the  reins,  and  has  consoled  himseif 
with  amusements  and  pastimes  of  a  very  different  order. 
His  reputation  is  that  of  rather  a  fast  man.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  means  to  sow  his  wild  oats,  as  in  a  few  weeks  he 
will  be  united  to  the  widow  of  the  Due  de  Castries,  who  it 
will  be  remembered  died  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  a'ter 
winning  the  Grand  Prix,  and  otherwise  distinguishing  him- 
self on  the  race  course.  It  is  not  generally  supposed  that 
there  was  much  love  lost  between  the  duchess  and  her  first 
husband,  the  brother  of  the  Marechale  MacMahon,  Duchesse 
de  Magenta,  and  no  one  is  much  surprised  that  she  should 
seek  a  new  alliance.  During  MacMahon's  presidency,  she 
and  the  handsome  young  secretary  had  ample  leisure  for 
cultivating  an  acquaintance  which  has  since  ripened  into 
something  warmer.  By  her  marriage  the  Duchesse  de  Cas- 
tries assures  herself  a  good  position  at  Philippe's  court. 
Robert  d'Orleans  would  be  sure  to  see  that  all  the  members 
of  his  friend's  family  were  well  provided  for,  even  if  his 
brother  Philippe  were  forgetful  of  services  rendered,  and  the 
marquis  has  almost  lived  in  a  railway  carriage  since  the 
head  of  the  house  was  exiled. 

Robert  d'Orleans,  Due  de  Chartres,  is  a  different  man  from 
his  brother.  Robert  is  fair,  whereas  Philippe  has  brown 
hair;  Robert  is  a  soldier ;  Philippe  is  studious,  nn  homme  de 
cabinet,  not  a  man  of  camps  and  action.  Robert  affects  the 
greatest  indifference  in  matters  political.  "Having  the  hap- 
piness to  be  a  younger  son"  he  is  wont  to  explain  "  I  don't 
trouble  my  head  about  affairs  of  state.  If  I  did,  and  I  was 
of  the  same  mind  as  my  brother,  I  should  be  dubbed  a  flat- 
terer; if  I  opposed  his  will,  they  would  set  me  down  a  rebel. 
I  know  how  to  command  a  regiment,  there  is  all  my  science  ! " 
The  dissimilarity  goes  still  further.  The  Comte  de  Paris  is 
as  exemplary  a  husband  as  Louis  Philippe  was  to  Queen 
Marie  Amelie,  but  the  Due  de  Chartres  exercises  a  prince's 
prerogative,  and  is  not  an  irreproachable  benedict ;  though 
affectionate  to  his  wife,  he  has  been  known  to  have  more 
than  one  intrigue  above  and  below  stairs,  which  the  duchess 
pretends  to  ignore,  fearing  that  by  drawing  the  rein  too 
tightly  he  may  escape  her  altogether. 

By  the  time  Philippe  has  secured  the  sceptre — if  he  does 
manage  to  secureit — his  uncles  will  be  no  longer  young  enough 
to  do  more  than  play  the  parts  of  chorus.  The  Due  de  Ne- 
mours  can  not  be  reinstated  in  active  service.  It  was  a  bitter 
pill  for  him  when  he  was  superannuated.  He  is  a  soldier  to 
the  backbone,  and  above  all,  a  high-minded,  gracious  gentle- 
man. In  person  he  favors  his  noble  ancestor,  Henry  IV.,  but 
he  has  none  of  the  roi galants  weaknesses  in  respect  to  the 
sex.  It  is  told  of  him  that  for  years  he  nourished  an  attach- 
ment for  a  Russian  princess,  who,  though  not  of  royal 
lineage,  might  have  become  Duchesse  de  Nemours  had  she 
so  listed.  Ever  and  anon,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visits  to 
Paris,  Corisandre  may  be  seen  escorting  his  Henrietta  in  her 
rides  in  the  Bois.  The  duke's  family  consists  of  two  sons 
and  two  daughters:  the  Comte  d'Eu,  husband  of  the  heiress 
to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  Brazils ;  the  Due  d'Alencon,  who 
married  Princesse  Alise  of  Bavaria,  sister  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria;  Princesse  Czartoriska ;  and  Princesse  Blanche, 
who  was  to  have  been  united  in  marriage — first,  to  the  Due 
de  Chaulnes,  and  afterwards  to  the  Prince  de  Ligne ;  a  feeble 


constitution,  however,  seems  to  have  concer 
bacy. 

You  know  everything  that  is  to  be  said  a  Due 

d'Aumale.  Hisname  is  ahousehold  wordtoalh  :  .  .;egets 
the  chance,he  will  take  up  the  thread  of  his  existence  at  Chan- 
tilly  as  if  it  had  never  been  broken.  His  is  the  tete-forte  of  the 
family,  and  Philippe  will  do  well  to  consult  him  in  matters  of 
moment  and  difficulty.  He  is  paternally  inclined  toward 
most  of  his  nephews  and  nieces,  but  his  special  favorite  is 
Henri,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Due  de  Chartres,  who  has  just 
set  forth  on  a  tour  round  the  world.  The  Prince  de  Join- 
ville — Louis  Philippe's  fifth  son — has  no  desire  beyond  hunt- 
ing. The  Due  de  Montpensier,  Philippe's  papa-in-law,  is  an 
Inlant  by  right  of  his  wife,  and  more  Spanish  than  French. 
These  two  have  wives  living,  while  their  sons  are  widowers. 
Princesse  de  Joinville  is  a  near  connection  of  Dom  Pedro, 
the  Duchesse  de  Chartres  is  her  daughter ;  her  son — the  Due 
de  Penthievre — is  traveling  in  Asia,  having  a  sailor's  love  of 
adventure  and  novelty. 

I  have  now,  I  believe,  exhausted  the  "royal  family,"  almost 
as  prolific  a  one  as  that  of  England.  There  wilt  be  no  lack 
of  high-sounding  titles  wherewith  to  enamel  the  mundane 
chronicles.  And  there  are  dukes  and  duchesses  in  plenty  to 
make  a  glittering  circle  when  the  Tuileries  is  rebuilt.  In  a 
few  years  more  the  young  heir  of  the  de  Luynes  will  come 
into  his  property,  after  a  long  minority.  His  uncle,  the  Due 
de  Chaulnes,  (this,  with  the  Chevreuse  title,  makes  the  third 
dukedom  in  the  Luynes  family)  left  a  son,  a  boy  of  some  ten 
years.  Their  kinsman,  the  Ducde  Sabran — a  Roman  title — 
has  taken  to  himself  a  second  wife,  and  will  doubtless  have 
an  heir.  A  youth  also  is  the  Due  dUzes.  His  lady  mother 
has  hitherto  represented  the  family  with  almost  masculine 
authority,  riding  after  the  hounds,  and  otherwise  doing  her 
duty  nobly,  spending  her  immense  fortune  (derived  from  the 
Cliquot  Champagne)  as  becomes  her  position.  The  Uzes 
claim  priority  as  dukes,  the  Le  Tremollles  are  the  most  noble 
seigneurs  of  France,  (the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  de  La 
Tre'moi.le  is  Prince  de  Tarente)  and  the  Gramonts  are  the 
handsomest  family  of  the  French  aristocracy — because,  for- 
sooth, the  last  two  dukes  married  English  women  of  great 
beauty.  Both  the  Due  de  Gramont  and  his  brother,  the 
Due  de  Lesparre,  are  handsome  men.  The  present  Duchesse 
de  Gramont  is  a  Rothschild,  but,  marrying  without  the  con- 
sent of  her  people — a  Rothschild  minus  the  usual  millions. 
Her  sister,  the  Princesse  de  Wagram,  having  followed  her 
own  inclinations  in  the  choice  of  a  husband,  labors  under  the 
same  disadvantages.  It  is  a  Jumilhac  who  inherited  the 
title  and  honors  of  the  dissolute  Due  de  Richelieu,  the  har- 
dened old  sinner  who,  at  eighty,  took  to  wife  a  girl  of  eigh- 
teen. The  greatness  of  the  Martemarts  is  due  to  Mme.  de 
Montespan,  Mme.  de  Maintenon  made  de  Noailles;  the 
latter  are  divided  into  two  branches,  the  chief  of  one,  is  the 
duke  of  that  name,  the  head  of  the  other  is  the  Due  de 
Mouchy,  who  "misallied"  himself  during  the  empire,  with 
Anna  Murat — the  grand-daughter  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
who  had  the  tact  to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  ncble  Fau- 
bourg, while  preserving  the  friendship  of  Empress  Eugenie. 
Numerous  also,  are  the  Fitz-James'.  A  sister  of  the  present 
duke  was  the  first  wife  of  General  de  Charette,  and  it  was 
his  daughter  who  was  married,  this  week,  at  La  Basse  Motte 
to  a  Brittany  gentleman  of  high  birth,  and  not  the  daughter 
of  the  Barronne  {ne'e  Polk)— a  countrywoman  cf  yours. 

The  reader  will  think  dukes  are  as  thick  as  blackberries 
here,  for  I  have  not  got  halfway  down  the  list.  Why,  there 
are  three  ducal  titles  born  by  La  Rochefoucauld,  a  fanatic, 
musical  D  uc  de  Marmier,  a  melancholy  young  Due  de  Large, 
a  Due  and  Prince  de  BaufTremont,  equally  bad  husbands 
both  of  them,  a  hardened  bachelor,  Due  de  Caramon,  another 
minor — the  Due  de  Beauvare,  besides  the  descendants  of 
Napoleon's  generals  on  whom  he  showered  titles,  the 
Due  de  Masseria.  the  Prince  de  Wagram,  the  Due  de 
Rivoli,  the  Due  d'Abranles,  the  Due  d'Alberfera,  the  Due 
de  Cambacer^s,  the  Due  de  Bassano— faithful  friend  and 
counsellor  of  Eugenie,  whose  son's  wife  was  the  American, 
Miss  Symes — the  Due  de  Bellune,  the  Due  de  Feitre,  the 
Due  He  Padoue,  the  chief  of  the  numerous  progeniture  of 
Marshal  Lannes — the  Due  de  Montebello  is  a  child  of  ten 
years  old — the  Due  de  Treaise,  and  the  Due  de  Plaisanee  ; 
Decazes  and  Valecqay  were  enobled  by  Louis  XVIII.;  and 
Napoleon  III.  created  five  dukedoms,  deeming  the  world 
could  not  have  enough  of  a  good  thing.  He  made  his  cousin, 
in  a  left-handed  fashion,  Duke  de  Persigny,  and  Pe'lissier, 
Due  de  Malakoff— they  had  daughters  only,  so  the  titles 
are  extinct — MacMahon,  Due  de  Magenta,  and  enobled 
Tascher  de  la  Pajerie  and  de  Moray.  The  career  of  the 
second  Due  de  Moray  has  furnished  much  food  for  scandal, 
but  he  seems  to  have  sown  his  wild  oats,  and  to  give  com- 
plete satisfaction  to  his  father-in-law,  President  Blanco. 

How  many  of  these,  who  owe  everything  to  the  Bona- 
partes,  will  accept  a  stool  in  the  throne-room  of  the  new 
Tuileries  if  it  is  offered  them  ?  I  have  been  supposing  from 
beginning  to  end  of  this  letter,  and  will  do  so  once  more. 
Suppose  Prince  Victor  snatches  the  prize  from  the  Orleans 
after  all  ?     What  then?  Parisin'a. 

Paris,  September  29th,  18S7. 


Paris  is  vastly  excited  over  the  alleged  discovery  of  tre- 
mendous frauds  in  the  sale  of  the  crown  jewels.  Adolphe 
Houssaye  puts  the  case  in  this  wise,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 
"The  sale  of  the  crown  jewels  was  largely  fraudulent.  That 
is  to  say,  they  were  not,  in  many  cases,  the  crown  jewels  at 
all.  A  syndicate  of  Paris  jewelers  got  into  a  conspiracy  with 
some  of  the  government  officers  in  charge  of  the  sale,  and 
had  a  great  number  of  ordinary  gems  taken  from  their  stores, 
mixed  in,  and  sold  with  the  crown  jewels.  Thus  they 
brought  far  more  than  their  ordinary  value.  This  job  was, 
of  course,  facilitated  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  crown  jewels, 
selling  the  stones  separately,  and  melting  down  the  gold. 
The  detectives  stated  that  the  spurious  jewels  thus  sold 
brought  more  than  one  million  and  five  hundred  thousand 
francs,  which  was  nearly  double  what  they  would  have  sold 
for  on  their  own  merits.  Some  of  these  false  jewels  have 
been  traced,  and  their  purchasers  ascertained.  A  few  of 
them  went  to  America.  But  the  majority  ol  them  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  the  real  crown  jewels  among  which 
they  were  sold.  The  result  is  that  many  purchasers  will 
henceforth  always  be  in  doubt  whether  their  gems  came  from 
the  royal  treasure  house  of  France,  or  from  a  rascally  boule- 
vard jeweler's  shop." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  English  judge  has  -recently  decided  that  "  there  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  -with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  the  recipient."  T/ieatrical  managers  -who  have  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  pub  lis  Iters  to  wham  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  law  as  laid  down 
by  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  ofdez'oting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  to  them  without  solicitation.  Tfie  "Argonaut" 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  t/ie  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  those  sending  MSS.  to  understand  distinctly  tliat  we 
are  not  responsible  for  the  preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
"Songs  of  the  Mexican  Seas  "  is  the  title  of  Joaquin  Miller's  forth- 
coming volume  of  poems,  now  in  the  press  of  Roberts  Brothers. 

Mr.  Aldrich  has  prepared  for  the  December  Harper's  a  dramatic 
poem  with  the  promising  title  of  "Pauline  Pavlovna."  C.  S.  Reinhart 
has  made  two  illustrations  for  it, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  written  a  spirited  ballad,  called  "  Ticon- 
dero^a."  and  it  will  appear  with  several  illustrations  in  the  Christmas 
number  of  Scribner  Bret  Harte's  latest  story,  "A  Drift  from  Red- 
wood Camp."  is  also  intended  for  the  Christmas  Scribner.  F.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith  and  J.  W.  Alexander  have  furnished  light  illustrations. 

The  fiction  of  the  Christmas  number  of  Harpers  will  be  notable  in 
all  respects.  The  list  includes  "  Captain  Santa  Claus,"  an  army  Christ- 
mas story,  by  Captain  Charles  King;  "Annie  Laurie,"  a  story  by 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Pnelps;  "  Craddock's  Heldest,"  a  story  by  Francis 
Courtenay  Baylor;  Mr.  Howell's  farce,  "  Five-O'clock  Tea,"  and 
"  His  D.iy  in  Court,"  a  story  by  Charles  Egbert  Craddock. 

Robert  Luiz  Stuttgart,  has  added  to  his  Sternenbanner-serie  a  collec- 
tion of  Frank  R.  Stockton's  stories  translated  into  German  by  Marg. 
J.-icobi.  The  title  of  the  book  is  "  Kuriose  Geschichten."  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  German  critic  that  "  Stockton  steht  uns  als  Vertreter  des 
bauslichen  gemtithvoll^n  und  stillbehaglichen  Humors  ungleich  naher 
als  Mark  Twain,  der  Vertreter  des  excentrischen  Humors." 

George  O.  Seilhamer,  of  Philadelphia,  will  publish,  some  time  in 
December,  a  history  of  the  stage  in  this  country  before  the  Revolution,  the 
work  comprising  one  volume  of  over  three  hundred  pages.  Only  five 
hundred  copies  will  be  issued,  and  these  to  subscribers.  The  Critic 
says  this  history  begins  with  the  first  attempts  of  the  Philadelphia  com- 
pany in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  the  Virginia  comedians 
at  Annapolis.  The  author's  facts  have  been  derived  mainly  from  the 
newspapers  of  the  time.  Lists  of  performances,  casts,  advertisements, 
criticisms,  and  prologues  will  be  printed.  Mr.  Seilhamer  is  connected 
with  the  Philadelphia  Times.  He  has  for  many  years  been  a  dramatic 
critic 

The  London  Athen&um  says  that  "if  there  is  one  form  of  literary  art 
in  which  the  Americans  of  the  present  hour  excel  all  the  world,  it  is  the 
novelette.  The  short  stories  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  Mr.  F.  Stockton,  Mr. 
loaquin  Miller,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Howells,  and  many  others,  form  one 
of  the  most  important  sections  of  the  imaginative  literature  of  our  time 
— a  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  when  prose  fiction  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  drama— has  supplanted,  indeed,  all  the  other  objective  forms  of 
literary  art.  No  man  can  write  good  prose  fiction  who  does  not  respect 
it — who  does  not  realize  the  truth  of  Ruskin's  saying  that  a  page  of  per- 
fect dialogue  like  that  in  'Guy  Mannering  '  is  as  precious  and  rare  as 
perfect  poetry." 

The  Christmas  Harper's  will  contain,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  magazine,  a  colored  plate  illustrating  an  article  on  the  "  Gems  of 
the  United  States."  The  delicacy  of  this  plate  may  be  realized  from 
the  fact  that  it  requires  twenty  printings.  This  number  will  also  con- 
tain Christmas  stories  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Egbert  Craddock, 
and  Captain  Charles  King.  Miss  Bay'or  will  have  a  story,  but  it  will 
not  be  a  Christmas  subject.  The  poems  of  the  number  will  be  by  T. 
B.  Aldrich,  Andrew  Lang,  William  Black,  and  Will  Carleton.  Praed's 
poem  "  The  Vicar"  will  be  given,  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Abbev,  one 
of  which  will  form  the  frontispiece.  Not  the  least  attractive  feature  of 
the  number  will  be  "  Five  O'clock  Tea,"  a  farce  by  W.  D.  Howells. 

Numbers  of  readers  have  written  to  us  inquiring  about  Volapuk,  the 
new  language  about  which  we  had  a  paragraph  some  time  ago.  They 
may  procure  the  following  hooks:  i.  For  all  speakers  of  the  English 
language — "Seret's  Authorized  Translation  of  Schleyer's  Grammar, 
with  Vocabularies  of  Volapuk;"  2d  edition,  revised;  crown  8vo. ;  420 
pages;  price,  $22=;.  2.  For  Germans — "Schleyer's  Grammatik  der 
Universalsprache  Volapuk:"    7th  edition;    i6mo,  paper;    136  pages; 

price.  55  cents.     " Worterbuch  der  Universalsprache  Volapuk;" 

3d  edition;   2  vols.;   368  pages,  paper;  price,  $1.50.     3.  For  French- 
men— "  Kerckhoff's  Gourde  Volapuk :"  paper;  price,  si  05.    '■ 

Dictionnaire  de  Volapuk;"  paper;  price,  $2.00,  of  B.  Westerniann  & 
Co.,  838  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mr.  Appleton  Morgan  has  added  to  the  manuscript  of  his  "Shake- 
speare in  Fact  and  Fiction,"  which  Benjamin  &  Bell  will  publish,  a 
chapter  on  the  Donnelly  business,  It  is  explained  that  Mr.  Morgan 
aims  to  demonstrate  that,  while  the  Donnelly  method  is  a  heroic  treat- 
mentAjf  the  Baconian  theory,  it  appears  to  be  impossible  from  a  struct- 
ural analysis,  as  well  as  from  the  history  of  the  folio  of  1623.  that  any 
inter-written  matter  should  be  therein  included.  Mr.  Morgan  writes 
from  the  point  of  viewpf  his  own  growth  theory  of  the  text  of  1623,  and 
— to  show  that  the  printer's  copy  for  the  1623  text  was  tampered  with, 
not  only  by  a  whole  generation  of  actors,  but  from  time  to  time  by  the 
stage  censors  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James — he  quotes  at  length 
a  statute  of  E  izabeth  regulating  stage  plays  which  is  not  known  to 
have  appeared  in  print  since  1559. 

By  special  arrangements  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  the  former 
publishers,  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  acquired  the  rights  for 
this  country  to  three  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  books  hitherto  not  on  their  list, 
and  they  will  at  once  issue  them  in  editions  uniform  with  that  author's 
other  works  published  by  them.  The  three  books  just  purchased  are 
the  "  New  Arabian  Nights."  "The  Dynamiter:  Some  More  Arabian 
Nights"  (written  by  the  novelist  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Stevenson), 
and  "  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books."  a  volume  of  essays.  An 
illustrated  edition  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  "Kidnapped"  will  also  be 
brought  out  at  the  same  time.  The  same  publishers  have  arranged  for 
the  publication  in  America  of  Stevenson's  "Essays"  in  two  volumes, 
shortly  to  be  brought  out  in  Great  Britain.  The  first  volume  will  con- 
tain the  collection  originally  published  under  the  title  "Virginibus 
Pnerisque,"  which  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print;  the  second,  a 
number  of  personal  and  literary  papers,  some  new,  and  some  collected 
from  various  quarters. 


The  Vigilance  Committee  of  '56. 

"The  greatest  popular  tribunal  the  world  has  ever  witnessed"  is  the 
designation  Mr.  Bancroft  gives  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  1856,  and. 
reading  the  account  of  it  in  the  new  volume*  of  his  "  History,"  one 
can  not  but  agree  with  him.  San  Francisco,  in  the  few  years  which  had 
passed  since  the  formation  of  the  first  Vigilance  Committee,  had  grown 
in  population  at  a  surprising  rate,  real  estate  had  acquired  a  more  per- 
manent value,  industries  and  business  had  become  settled ;  but  with 
this  material  advancement  there  was  not  a  corresponding  moral  im- 
provement. The  city  courts  and  government  were  in  the  hands  of  cor- 
rupt politicians,  who  openly  violated  the  laws  or  used  them  to  tyrannize 
over  peaceful  citizens. 

The  murders  of  Richardson  by  Charles  Cora — orginating  in  "the 
offensive  demeanor  while  at  the  theatre  toward  Mrs.  Richardson  of 
Belle  Cora."  the  latter  a  notorious  courtesan — and  of  James  King  of 
William  by  James  Casey,  for  exposing  the  latter's  former  criminal 
record  and  present  corrupt  practices,  were  the  culminating  offenses 
which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Committee;  but  its  work  did  not 
stop  at  the  punishment  of  these  two  men.  A  second  general  purifica- 
tion of  the  city  was  inaugurated,  particularly  in  the  corrupt  political 
and  criminal  classes,  and  carried  to  a  successful  issue.     But  the  wonder 
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of  it,  that  which  justifies  the  historian  in  calling  it  the  "greatest  popu- 
lar tribunal,"  is  the  personnel  of  the  Committee,  and  the  moderation 
with  which  it  exercised  its  wonderful  power.  It  was  called  into  being 
by  the  murder  of  James  King  of  William,  which  occurred  on  May  14, 
1856,  and  adjourned,  practically  ceasing  to  exist,  on  August  21  of  the 
same  year,  in  those  three  months  purifying  the  political  machinery  of 
the  city,  making  efficient  the  administration  of  law.  and  ridding  the 
city  of  many  malefactors. 

In  his  opening  chapters,  Mr.  Bancroft  draws  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
ballot-box  stuffing  and  mal-administration  of  the  laws  which  existed  in 
^53-^  'Q  San  Francisco.  Of  the  killing  of  King,  we  need  give  no  re- 
sume; it  is  too  recent  to  require  recapitulation  of  the  facts.  King  was 
a  plain  man  of  business,  whose  fearless  honesty  and  hatred  of  corrup- 
tion made  his  pen,  when  he  became  editor  of  the  Bulletin,  a  strong 
weapon  against  the  rascally  politicians;  Casey  upheld  the  other  side; 
personalities  were  indulged  in ;  King  exposed  the  fact  that  Casey  had 
served  a  term  in  Sing-Sing ;  and  Casey  shot  King  down  in  the'  busy 
street  in  open  daylight  The  murder  of  Richardson  by  Cora  had 
aroused  the  public  sentiment ;  this  second  prominent  murder— there  had 
been  several  others  in  the  brief  interval— set  the  public  blood  to 
boiling.  After  the  shooting,  Casey  was  hustled  off  to  jail  by  his 
friends,  to  save  him  from  the  violence  of  the  mob  which  had  swarmed 
into  the  streets.  At  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  an  enor- 
mous crowd  assemhled  at  105!;  Sacramento  Street,  in  response  to  a 
call  from  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  '51,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
fifteen  hundred  names  were  enrolled,  William  T.  Coleman  was  given 
the  presidency,  with  promise  ol  complete  secrecy  and  absolute  obedience, 
and  the  organization  was  put  in  working  shape.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  it  was  resolved  that  no  city  or  county  official  should  be  admitted  to 
membership. 

A  building  on  the  south  side  of  Sacramento  Street,  between  Front 
and  Davis,  was  secured  for  the  use  of  the  committee,  and  it  soon  be- 
came known  as  Fort  Gunnjbags,  from  the  breastwork  of  gunny  bags, 
filled  with  sand,  which  was  erected  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  building. 
The  rooms  were  apportioned  into  committee  rooms,  armories,  hospitals, 
etc. ;  the  various  regiments  were  armed;  and  field  pieces  were  placed  at 
advantageous  points. 

In  July  the  Vigilance  Committee  consisted  of  one  battalion,  four  companies  of 
artillery,  one  squadron,  two  troops  of  dragoons,  four  regiments,  and  thirty-two 
companies  of  infantry — in  all,  six  thousand  men  under  arms,  well  equipped,  and 
supplied  with  all  the  necessary  munitions  of  war.  When  the  rooms  were  thrown 
open  for  public  exhibition  on  the  twenty-first  of  August,  there  were  then  nineteen 
hunjred  muskets,  two  hundred  and  fifty  rifles,  three  hundred  dragoon  sabres, 
seventy-eight  Roman  sabres,  fifty-five  artillery  swords,  four  brass  six-pounders, 
two  iron  cine-pounders  mounted  on  ship-carriages,  five  two  and  four-pounders, 
and  harness  for  some  thirty  horses.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  French  portable 
barricade,  a  framework  on  wheels,  which  could  likewise  be  transformed  into  a 
scaliDg-ladder  or  litter,  and  with  a  bullet-proof  mattress. 

The  historian  gives  interesting  accounts  of  the  prominent  members  of 
the  committee,  such  as  Coleman,  Biuxome,  Dempster,  Gillespie,  Farwell, 
Selby,  and  many  others  who  are  alive  to-day.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
he  describes  Casey,  Charley  Duane,  Ned  McGowan,  and  others  of  the 
opposing  body. 

Such  an  organization  could  not  be  called  into  existence  without  rais- 
ing a  great  counter-cry  from  the  law-and-order  party,  or  without  com- 
ment from  all  quarters  of  the  civilized  globe,  and  the  historian  gives 
many  interesting  particulars  of  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  city  and  State 
officials,  and  others,  to  suppress  the  committee,  together  with  extracts 
from  the  newspapers  of  the  East  and  Europe.  But  no  adequate  oppo- 
sition was  made,  and  the  Vigilance  Committee  lived  till  it  dad  accom- 
plished its  ends. 

James  King  of  William  was  shot  on  Wednesday  ;  on  Saturday  the 
Vigilance  Committee  marched  upon  the  Broadway -Jail,  three  thousand 
strong,  and,  no  resistance  being  made,  took  Casey,  and  afterward 
Cora,  to  Fort  Gunnybags  for  trial.  On  Tuesday,  at  half  Dast  one.  dur- 
ing the  trial  of  Cora,  the  death  of  King  was  announced.  Before  six 
o'clock,  Cora  had  been  tried  with  all  due  forms,  of  judge,  jury,  wit- 
nesses, and  advocates,  and  condemned  to  death.  At  eight  o5clock, 
Casey's  case  was  taken  up,  and  he  also  was  condemned.  The  time  set 
for  the  double  execution  was  two  days  later,  between  the  hours  of  one 
and  two,  when  King's  remains  were  to  te  borne  to  the  grave. 

In  the  room  where  he  died  (writes  Mr.  Bancroft),  they  wrapped  in  a  shroud 
the  remains  of  James  King  of  William,  and  the  restless  ten  thousand  visited  the 
spot  that  evening.  Two  days  after,  that  is  to  say,  Thursday,  the  22d,  funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Unitarian  Church  on  Stockton  Street,  whither  the  body 
was  borne  by  the  Masons  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  church  was  crowded  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  congregation  was  literally  in  tears.  The  funeral  procession, 
which  was  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  represented  all  the  societies  and  guilds  of 
the  city,  besides  containing  hundreds  of  horsemen,  carriages,  and  citizens  on 
foot. 

Turn  quickly,  while  the  undertakers  are  thrusting  the  coffined  martyr  into  the 
plumed  heatse,  and  the  long  array  of  mourners  are  filing  after  it  toward  Lone 
Mountain— turn  one  glance  on  Fort  Vigilance  and  its  vicinity.  All  the  streets 
and  squares  about  headquarters  are  filled  with  military.  The  executive  are 
assembled  in  a  body  in  the  front  of  the  building.  The  board  of  delegates  are 
likewise  there  convened  in  full  force.  At  twenty-one  minutes  past  one  the 
funeral  cortege  of  Mr.  King  moves,  and  all  the  bells  of  the  city  toll  their  solemn 
requiem.  At  that  moment  the  military  present  arms;  the  signal  is  given,  and 
James  Casey  and  Charles  Cora  drop  into  eternity. 

So  was  avenged  the  murder  of  James  King.  But  the  work  did  not 
stop  there.  Criminals  whose  notoriety  made  them  undesirable  citizens 
were  sent  out  of  the  State  by  the  score,  communication  and  cooperation 
with  similar  bodies  in  the  interior  of  the  State  occupied  the  committee, 
and  in  three  months  they  adjourned,  subject  to  reassembly  on  call  of 
the  officers.  But  such  proceedings  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
opposition  from  the  large  body  of  office-holders,  and  others  who,  from 
interest  or  sense  of  duty,  desired  to  see  exact  compliance  with  the  letter 
of  the  law.  J.  Neely  Thompson  fulminated  proclamations  from  the 
gubernatorial  chair;  William  T.  Sherman  fumed  about  mobs  and  the 
need  of  military  discipline ;  David  S.  Terry  hurled  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  from  the  Supreme  Bench,  The  latter  went  further,  he  came 
down  from  Sacramento,  and  endeavored  to  prevent  the  capture  of  J.  R. 
Maloney,  a  man  who  was  conveying  arms  to  the  law-and-order  party,  by 
the  Vigilance  Committee.  It  was  in  this  affair  that  he  stabbed  Hopkins  ; 
we  give  Mr.  Bancroft's  account : 

Maloney,  Terry,  Ashe,  McNabb,  Bowie,  and  Rowe,  all  armed  with  double- 
barreled  shot-guns,  formed  one  party,  and  Hopkins,  Bovee,  Barry,  Russell,  and 
Capprice,  also  armed,  the  other.  The  latter  pursued  the  former  for  a  few  blocks, 
and  they  finallv  came  together  on  Jackson  Street,  just  below  Dupont.  Hopkins 
then  attempted  to  rush  past  Terry  and  Ashe,  who  were  in  the  rear,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seizing  Maloney.  Terry  presented  his  gun,  and  prevented  Hopkins  from 
passing.  Hopkins  grasped  the  gun  ;  those  in  front  of  Terry  turned  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  pressed  Hopkins  to  the  ground. 

At  this  juncture,  Ashe  leveled  his  gun  at  Bovee's  breast,  ready  cocked,  with 
finger  on  trigger.  But  he  hesitated.  It  was  becoming  dangerous  to  shoot  men 
in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco. 

"  Are  you  a  friend?"  at  length  he  cried. 

"  Yes,"  said  Bovee,  therein,  1  fear,  telling  a  lie. 

He  might  have  been  a  spiritual  friend,  but,  corporeally,  his  action  ill-accorded 
with  his  word,  for  immediately  the  answer  was  given,  he  struck  Ashe's  gun  aside, 
and  presented  a  revolver  at  his  head. 

"  Don't  shoot!"  cried  Ashe. 

"  Drop  your  gun,  then,  if  you  please  ! "  replied  Bovee. 

Still  facing  the  en«my,  Ashe  slowly  retired  toward  the  armory  of  the  Blues,  a 
law  and  order  encampment,  corner  of  Jackson  and  Dupont  Streets,  whither  it 
appears  the  party  were  tending,  and  where  drilling  was  vigorously  going  on,  pre- 
paratory to  annihilating  the  Vigilance  Commit' ee. 

Meanwhile,  Rowe,  who  had  been  helping  Terry  and  Ashe  against  Hopkins 
and  Bovee,  raised  his  gun  upon  Barry,  who  just  then  rushed  up.  Barry  seized 
the  muzzle  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  placed  his  revolver  at  the  head  of 
Rowe,  who  thereupon  dropped  his  gun,  and  made  for  the  armory.  The  acci- 
dental discharge  of  a  pistol,  but  directed,  as  Terry  thought,  against  himself, 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  For  on  the  instant,  quick  as  a  flash,  Terry  drew 
from  its  sheath  a  large  bowie-knife,  and  plunged  it  into  the  left  side  of  Hopkins's 
neck,  to  the  depth  of  about  six  inches.  Hopkins  staggered  back,  and  cried : 
"I  am  stabbed'  Take  them,  vigilants !"  Terry,  Maloney,  and  those  of  the 
party  remaining,  fled  and  took  refuge  in  the  armory. 

This  was  on  June  21st.  and  six  days  later  Terry  was  placed  on  trial 
by  the  Committee.  Hopkins  recovering,  the  trial  lasted  till  July  22d, 
and  not  till  August  7th  was  the  remarkable  verdict  rendered,  "Guilty, 
and  the  prisoner  to  be  discharged."  Mr.  Bancroft  presents  the  views  of 
a  number  of  prominent  actors  in  the  drama. 

Other  trials  and  proceedings  are  rehearsed  at  length  in  succeeding 
chapters,  as  are  also  the  suits  and  annoyances  to  which  the  Committee 
were  subjected,  and  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  But  lack  of  space  pre- 
vents our  making  extracts  of  the  many  curious  and  interesting  facts  de- 
tailed. And  we  regret  that  we  can  not  even  summarize  the  able  chap- 
ter on  the  Labor  Agitataion  of  1877-8,  which  threw  our  young,  city 
into  such  a  ferment  as  it  had  not  experienced  for  twenty  years. 


New  Publications. 
Timoleon,  Paulas,  /Emilius,  Lysander,  and  Sylla  have  been  added  to 
the  "  Plutarch's  Lives,"  already  published  in  the  National  Library  by 
Cassell  &  Co. ,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers ;  price,  10  cents. 

"Paddy  at  Home  {'Chez  Paddy*),"  by  the  Baron  E.  de  Murat- 
Grancey,  has  been  translated  into  English  by  A.  P.  Morton,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Franklin  Square  Library  by  Harper  6:  Brothers,  New 
York ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers ;  price,  20  cents. 

"The  Bucket"  is  the  title  of  a  little  volume  of  extracts,  in  prose  and 
verse,  on  the  curse  of  drink,  compiled  by  Lilian  Wise.  It  takes  its 
title  from  Samuel  Woodworth's  "Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  which,  with  J. 
T.  Trowbridge's  "The  Vagabonds,"  and  several  of  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox's  poems,  are  the  best  known  of  the  contents.  A  lithographic 
portrait  of  Wood  worth  serves  as  a  frontispiece.  Published  by  H.  S. 
Crocker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

A  revised  edition  has  been  issued  of  "  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants," 
by  Charles  L.  Flint.  The  writer  is  an  authority  on  the  subject,  and  his 
book  is  an  excellent  practical  treatise,  comprising  natural  history, 
comparative  nutritive  value,  methods  of  cultivating,  cutting,  and  curing, 
the  management  of  grass  lands  in  the  United  States  and  British 
provinces.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  numerous  cuts.  Published  by 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston ;  for  sale  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. ;  price,  $2.00. 

The  latest  issues  of  the  Seaside  Library,  which  is  becoming  widely 
popular  in  its  pocket  edition,  are  "The  Mistress  of  Ibichstein,"  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Fr.  Henkel  by  Mary  J.  Stafford;  "The 
Duchess,"  by  the  writer  who  has  become  somewhat  famous  under 
that  name;  "Scheherazade,"  Florence  Warden's  new  storv  which  we 
have  already  noticed  here:  and  "Like  and  Unlike,"  by  Miss  M.  E. 
Braddon.  Published  by  George  Munro,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers;  price,  per  volume,  20  cents. 

"Favorites  in  Feathers,"  edited  by  Susie  Barstow Skelding,  and  illus- 
trated by  Fidelia  Bridges,  is  a  holiday  publication,  consisting  of  four 
colored  lithographic  pictures  of  familiar  birds,  prettily  grouped  among 
boughs  or  graces,  accompanied  by  a  dozen  appropriate  extracts  in 
prose  and  verse  from  famous  authors,  printed  on  heavy  paper.  The 
cover  consists  of  two  pages  of  a  heavy  fancy  paper,  with  a  fifth  colored 
picture  printed  on  satin  on  the  front.  Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes, 
New  York;  for  sale  by  the  Bancroft  Company;  price,  $1  50. 

"The  Game  of  Eucher,"  by  John  W.  Keller,  is  an  excellent  little 
treatise  on  that  eminently  American  game — for  it  is  conceded  to  be  al- 
most a  national  game  with  us.  despite  its  Franco-Spanish  origin.  Mr. 
Keller  describes  the  game  as  commonly  played,  giving  all  the  rules, 
technical  terms,  and  directions  for  playing,  and  then  treats  of  the  varia- 
tions, such  as  "laps  and  slams,"  "jambone."  "jamboree."  "progres- 
sive euchre,"  French  euchre,  and  Napoleon  "set-back,"  etc.,  and 
finally  gives  a  number  of  valuable  points  on  play.  The  book  is  very 
tastefully  printed  and  bound  Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes,  New 
York;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey;  price,  50  cents. 

Araong  the  good  novels  recently  published  by  D.  Apoleton  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  are  "The  Master  of  Ceremonies,"  by  George  Manville 
Fenn,  an  interesting  story  and  a  pretty  picture  of  the  fashionable  Bath 
of  the  last  century;  "The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,"  by  Maxwell 
Gray;  two  stories  by  Christian  Reid,  "  Roslyn's  Fortune"  and  "Miss 
Churchill."  the  latter  a  new  novel;. "The  Romance  of  the  Canoness," 
translated  from  the  German  of  Paul  Heyse  by  J.  M.  Percival;  and 
"  His  Helpmate."  a  reprint  of  an  earlier  story,  by  Frank  Barrett,  whose 
"Great  Hecper"  has  brought  him  into  some  prominence.  For  sale  by 
Strickland  &  Pierson,  and  by  John  N.  Philan;  price  50  cents  each,  ex- 
cept the  last-named,  which  is  30  cents. 

"  The  Giant  Dwarf :  A  Story  for  Young  and  Old,"  by  "  Jak,"  is  a 
story  written  chiefly  for  young  people.  The  "  giant  dwarf  "  is  a  man 
who  would  have  a  splendid  physical  presence,  but  for  a  terrible  de- 
formity of  the  lower  limbs.  He  is  a  German  of  excellent  education,  but 
is  ill-treated  by  the  baron  who  is  the  autocrat  of  the  neighborhood. 
How  he  befriends  a  runaway  lad,  and  takes  him  to  America  to  learn 
watchmaking  by  machinery;  improves  his  appearance  by  mechanical 
means :  succeeds  the  very  baronet  who  had  insulted  and  tyrannized  over 
him ;  establishes  a  factory  in  his  native  town,  and  improves  the  condition 

of  his  tenants  and  fellow-townsmen;  and  finally  marries al!  these 

may  best  be  learned   from  the  story  itself.     Published  by /Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. ,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers, 

"Well-Worn  Roads  of  Spain.  Holland,  and  Italy,"  by  F.  Hopnkison 
Smith,  is  a  charming  little  batch  of  sketches  of  travel  in  paths  which  every 
sight-seer  in  Europe  travels,  and  yet  in  which  few  are  privileged  to  see 
things  and  encounter  little  adventures  which  they  can  recount  so  enter- 
tainingly as  Mr.  Smith.  He  takes  us  to  the  Alhambra,  and  to  the 
Church  of  San  Pablo  in  Seville ;  shows  us  a  Gipsy  dance  near  Granada ; 
gets  us  under  arrest  in  Cordova;  provides  us  with  adventure  in  a  cab 
in  Amsterdam,  and  in  a  gondola  in  Venice,  and  finally,  after  introduc- 
ing to  us  a  dozen  interesting  sights  and  incidents,  leaves  us  in  a  quaint 
old  belfry  in  Bavaria.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed,  with  artistic 
vignettes  at  the  chapter-heads,  and  is  prettily  bound  in  linen-covered 
boards.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston;  for  sale  by 
the  Bancroft  Company;  price,  $1.25. 

"Living  Lights,"  by  C.  F.  Holder,  is  a  book  primarily  intended  to 
interest  the  young  in  the  study  of  the  world  they  live  in  ;  but  it  has  the 
completeness  and  careful  verification  of  statement  which  make  authori- 
ties among  scientists,  and  it  tells  of  so  many  curious  and  wonderful 
things,  that  it  should  find  &  large  circle  of  admirers  among  that  con- 
venient class,  the  general  readers.  The  subject  is  the  light-giving  por- 
tion of  the  living  world,  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  in  the 
air,  the  land,  and  the  sea.  In  each  of  these  the  most  common  types 
are  the  fire-fly,  the  glow-worm,  and  the  little  jelly-like  organisms  which 
impart  its  "phosphorescence"  to  the  sea;  but,  besides  these,  Mr. 
Holder  describes  hundreds  of  strange  and  beautiful  "living  lights," 
and  explains  many  of  the  mysterious  phenomena  connected  with  them, 
which  were  heretofore  known  only  to  the  elect.  The  book  is  copiously 
illustrated.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Son,  New  York;  for  sale 
by  Strickland  &  Pierson ;  price,  52  00. 


Of  all  the  crowned  and  uncrowned  princely  heads  in  the  Castle  of 
Fredensborg,  Zealand,  Denmark,  none  attracts  so  much  attention  as  the 
Czar  of  Russia.  The  unusual  extension  of  his  sojourn  in  that  secluded 
spot  into  the  month  of  October  is  easily  understood,  if  the  fact  is  known 
that  it  is  the  only  place  on  earth  where  the  mighty  ruler  of  the  largest  em- 
pire that  now  is,  or  ever  was,  feels  at  ease,  and  can  allow  himself  to  go 
about  and  behave  like  other  human  beings,  without  the  fear  of  nihilistic 
attacks  harrassing  his  mind.  At  Fredensborg  his  fear  leaves  him,  and  he 
is  familiar  and  human,  like  other  men.  The  other  day — the  whole 
family  circle — some  three  dozen  in  number— made  an  excursion  to  Hel- 
singoer  by  train.  The  Czar  invited  his  sister-in-law,  Princess  Marie  of 
Orleans,  to  walk  with  him,  and  the  couple  actually  traveled  the  whole 
distance,  some  nine  miles,  and  enjojed  the  walk.  On  theirarrival.  they 
went  to  the  public  restaurant  at  the  depot,  and  had  their  lunch  by  the 
side  of  a  drummer,  who  was  not  at  all  aware  of  the  high  rank  of  his 
table  companion.  All  the  children  of  the  princes—  Danish,  Greek,  and 
English — are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  Czar  is  their  "  very  best 
uncle,"  and  whenever  they  have  a  chance  they  will  crowd  around  him. 
The  other  day,  a  few  hundred  Danish  children  came  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  their  own  Queen  Louise.  They  sung,  aDd  the  Czar,  step- 
ping into  their  midst,  joined  in  the  song.  The  queen  desired  the  song 
to  be  repeated,  when  the  Czar  placed  himself  in  front  of  the  little  ones, 
and.  acting  as  director,  beat  time  to  the  children's  song.  The  Czar 
has  found  in  the  Princess  Waldemar  a  companion  who  is  at  once  jeune 
femme  et  charmant  garcon.  He  is  always  in  attendance  on  her.  As  she 
was  accustomed  at  Chantilly  to  go  afield  and  aforest  in  all  weathers,  she 
does  not  let  the  rainy  climate  of  Denmark  interfere  with  pedestrian  ex- 
cursions which  have  been  planned.  The  Princess  Marie  and  the  Czar 
walk  when  the  other  ladies  of  the  court  have  to  ride  in  covered  carriages. 
He  wants  plenty  of  exercise,  and  her  example  prompts  him  to  take  »L 
You  may  expect  to  hear  of  Prince  Waldemar  being  proposed  by  Russia 
as  the  best  possible  ruler  for  Bulgaria. 
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The  Deane  Birthday  Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Deane  gave  a  birthday 
surprise  party  to  their  son,  Mr.  Walter  F.  Deane. 
the  occasion  being  the  attainment  of  his  majority, 
on  Friday  evening  of  last  week.  The  affair  took 
place  in  their  apartments  at  the  Baldwin  Hotel, 
and  was  very  enjoyable,  bdng  a  complete  surprise 
to  the  recipient.  A  number  of  musical  selections 
were  rendered  during  the  evening.  Mr.  Henry 
Heyrnan,  Miss  Mollie  Torbert,  and  Miss  Laurie 
executed  instramen'al  pieces,  while  Miss  Ella 
Jennings,  Miss  Sheda  lorbert,  and  Miss  Louise 
Elliott  contributed  vocal  selections.  A  few 
dances  were  also  indulged  in,  and  a  dainty  supper 
was  served  about  eleven  o'clock.  A  lottery  cake 
was  cut  into  thirty-five  pieces  and  the  prize,  a 
ring,  was  won  by  Miss  Emily  Hager.  Those 
present  were : 

Miss  Nellie  Joliffe,  Miss  Virginia  Hanchette,  Misses 
Mollie  and  Sheda  Torbert,  Miss  Emily  Hager,  Miss 
Louise  Elliott,  Miss  Carrie  Connor,  Miss  Lou  Dearborn, 
Misses  May  and  Edith  Find'av.  Miss  Nellie  Stetson,  Miss 
Ella  Jennings,  Miss  Laura  Bales,  Miss  Klink  of  Stockton, 
Miss  Frank,  Miss  Laurie,  Mr.  Will  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Bates,  Mr.  Frank  Hicks,  Mr.  Frank  Carolan,  Mr. 
Charles  Woods,  Mr.  George  Sbrieve,  Mr.  George  Bates, 
Mr.  Henrv  Heyrnan,  Mr.  Keed,  Mr.  Frank,  and  others. 

The  Olympic  Club  Opening. 
The  opening  of  the  new  Olympic  club-rooms, 
in  the  Alcazar  building,  took  place  last  Tuesday 
evening,  the  occasion  also  being  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  club's  existence.  Over  fifteen 
hundred  invitations  were  issued,  and  the  attend- 
ance was  large.  The  exercising  hall  and  parlors 
were  elaborately  decorated  for  the  occasion  with 
flags,  flowers,  and  foliage,  and,  being  brilliantly 
illuminated,  presented  a  most  inviting  appear- 
ance. Conspicuous  among  the  decorations  was  a 
large  shield,  representing  the  club  badge;  it  was 
wrought  of  golden  marigolds  on  a  blue  field  of 
bachelor-buttons;  on  its  face  was  the  monogram, 
"O.  C.,"  while  above  and  below  it  was  the  floral 
greeting,  "Welcome— Twenty-fifth  Anniversary." 
The  visitors  commenced  arriving  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  were  entertained  by  promenade  music  ren- 
dered by  Ballenberg  and  a  full  band-  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  various  rooms  and  the  paraphernalia 
connected  with  them  progressed  during  the  entire 
evening.  Almost  every  appliance  that  could  be 
called  tor  in  a  gymnasium  was  visible,  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  comfort  of  the  members  was 
complete.  At  10:30  o'clock  dancing  was  com- 
menced, and  continued  until  midnight,  when  the 
guests  departed. 

The  Tobin  Welcome  Home. 
The  residence  of  Mr.  Richard  Tobin,  on  the 
corner  of  California  and  Taylor  streets,  was  the 
scene  of  a  pleasant  family  gathering  last  Thurs- 
day morning.  Mrs.  Tobin  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Agnes,  who  have  been  traveling  in  Europe 
for  the  past  thirteen  months,  returned  to  the  city 
on  Thursday,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Tobin,  who 
had  gone  a  short  distance  up  the  road  to  meet 
them.  In  anticipation  of  their  return,  a  number 
of  relatives  and  iriends  gathered  at  the  house  to 
meet  them.  To  add  a  more  cheerful  aspect  to 
the  elegant  interior  of  the  Tobin  mansion,  beau- 
tiful flowers  were  arranged  in  the  various  apart- 
ments with  much  taste  and  care.  At  the  rear  of 
the  hall,  high  up  in  the  centre,  was  an  arch  of 
evergreens,  upon  which  was  inscribed,  in  letters 
formed  of  marigolds,  the  greeting,  "  Welcome 
Home."  At  either  side  of  the  entrance,  in  niches 
in  the  wall,  were  beautiful  floral  devices,  while 
companion  pieces  were  visible  on  all  sides.  One 
large  piece  in  particular  was  very  handsome.  The 
base  formed  a  cushion  of  white  roses  fringed  with 
bril.iant  blossoms,  over  which  was  an  arch  of 
white  pinks,  surmounted  by  a  star  of  red  pinks, 
shaded  with  golden-colored  flowers.  On  the  face 
„  of  the  arch  was  the  word  "  Welcome,"  and  on 
the  cushion  below  was  the  word  "  Home,"  both 
being  formed  with  double  scarlet  geraniums 
When  the  ladies  had  been  greeted,  all  repaired  to 
the  dining-room,  and  partook  of  a  sumptuous 
breakfast.  After  the  repast  many  intimate  triends 
called,  to  pay  their  respects.  Among  those  at  the 
breakfast  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Tobin,  Miss 
Agnes  Tobin,  Colonel  Robert  Tobin,  Marquis  D. 
J.  Oliver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  P.  Oliver,  and  others. 


Palette  Club  Exhibition. 
The  third  exhibition  of  the  California  Palette 
Club  was  formally  opened  last  Wednesday  even- 
ing, at  the  rooms  of  the  club,  417  Kearny  Street, 
There  was  a  steady  flow  of  visitors  during  the  en- 
tire evening.  Fifty-six  pictures,  comprising  oil 
and  water-colors,  are  exhibited.  The  present  ex- 
hibition is  a  marked  improvement  over  that  of 
last  year.  An  electric  light  shows  off  the  pictures 
to  advantage.  The  rooms  will  probably  be  kept 
open  about  two  weeks  longer.  Following  is  a 
list  of  the  pictures: 

Portrait,  Mrs.  Cook;  Dreamland,  J.  R.  Dickenson; 
Near  Shell  wood  (Oregon),  Jules  Godart ;  Eel  River  (Men- 
docino), J.  R.  Dickenson;  After  Teniers,  L.  Roe  the  ;  Cor- 
nish Fisherman,  J.  R.  Dickenson;  Near  Piedmont,  J.  R. 
Dickenson;  Portrait.  O.  Kunath;  Wreck  of  the  King 
Pkilip,  C.  D.  Robinson ;  An  Egyptian  praying  before  en- 
tering the  Desert,  W.  Hairing;  Niagara,  W.  Hairing; 
Hon  Picking  (Mendocino),  J.  R.  Dickenson;  The  Hunter's 
Return,  Mme.  de  l'Aubinicre;  Squaw,  H.  Raschen;  Duck 
Shooting  (Humboldt),  J.  R.  Dickenson;  East  Portland 
(Oregon),  J.  Godart;  San  Francisco  Bay  (from  Sauceli*.o>, 
J.  R.  Dickenson;  Yellow-hammer,  H.  Rascheo;  Sketch 
of  the  Upper  Vosemite,  F,  L.  Heath;  Under  the  Green- 
wood Tree  (Alameda),  C.  A.  de  1'Aubimere:  Indian,  H. 
Raschen ;  Sunset  on  the  Cliffs  (near  Santa  Cruz),  F.  L. 
Heath;  Bean  Poker,  H.  Raschen:  Aback  for  a  Pilot,  A. 
R.Gurrey;  Spring  a'  Pont  Avon  (Brittany),  Mrs.  Campion  ; 
Morning  Mist  (Pike's  Peak,  Col.),  C  A.  de  1'Aubintere; 
Venice,  Jules  Tavernier;  The  Uoannouacrd  Visitor,  L. 
Roethe;  Study  of  a  Head,  L.  Roethe;  La  Foutte,  S.  M. 
Campion;  Near  Lake  Merriit,  E.  M.Pissis;  Sheep,  How- 
ard Campion;  Neapolitan  Boy,  Mrs.  Gray;  Falls  of  Upper 
Soquel  Creek  (Santa  Cruz  Mountains',  F.  L.  Heath;  Por- 
trait, C.  Dahlgren;  Knitting,  Mrs.  S.  Gray",  Portrait, 
Narjot;  The  Hunter,  C.  Von  Perbandt  and  H.  Raschen; 
Near  Blythedale.  E.  M.  PLsis;  Tower  Rocks  (near  Santa 
Cruz),  F.  L.  Heath;  Study  of  a  Head,  H.  Raschen; 
Chinese  Head,  Miss  M.  E.  Jones;  The  Amateur,  J.  R. 
Dickenson;  Cattle  Scene  (Russian  River),  W.  Behringer; 
Cupid,  Tojetti;  Studyof  a  Head,  H.  Raschen;  Redwoods, 
Voq  Perbandt;  Head,  Tojetti;  Portrait,  O.  Kunath;  In- 
dian Encampment,  J.  R.  Dickenson;  Peialuma  Creek, 
Dahlgren;  Ballet  Girl,  S.  Stanton;  Little  Boo- Peep,  S. 
Stanton;  Sunrise  (November',  Rodriguez;  Portrait  of  F. 
B ,  Rodriguez;  Presidio  Marshes,  Rodriguez. 


evening  of  last  week.  Vocal  selections  were  ren- 
dered by  the  Misses  Holladay  and  the  Misses 
Torbert,  while  Mr.  Masten  and  Mrs.  Bolado  exe- 
cuted instrumental  pieces.  Among  those  present 
were: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  C-  J.  Torbert,  Misses  She- 
da »id  Mollie  Torbert,  Mrs.  William  Burling,  Miss  Mamie 
Burling,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Le  Breton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Laveaga, 
Mr.  Clayton  Burns,  Mr.  Frank  Miller,  Mrs.  J.  B.  H. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Henry  Casanova,  Mr.  Ed.  Masten.  Miss 
Amelia  Masten,  Mr.  George  WhiuelJ,  Mrs  Wbiltell,  Dr. 
J.  W.  Moliere,  Miss  Rose  Wilson,  Dr.  Gonzalez,  Miss 
.Lulu  Holladay,  Miss  Ruth  Holladay,  and  others. 


The  Floral  Festival 

Among  the  residents  of  this  city  who  were 
present  in  Sacramento  last  Wednesday  attending 
the  Floral  Festival  were: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe,  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker, 
Miss  Crocker,  Mr.  George  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
W.  Horsburgh,  Mr. and  Mrs.  H.S.Crocker,  Mr. and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Madden,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker,  Miss  Fannie  Crocker,  Mr.  and 
Miss  Anthony,  Miss  Lizzie  Miller,  Miss  Inglesby,  Miss 
Wood,  Miss  Emma  Pierson,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  Miss 
Virginia  Hanchette,  Mrs.  A.  N.Towne,  Mr.  Jesse  D.Carr, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Earl,  Mr.  T.  Carey  Friedlander, 
Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold,  Miss  Tot  Cutter,  General  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Brown,  Judge  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Myrick,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Baker,  General  and  Mrs.  J-  F.  Houghton,  and  many  others. 


The  Bolado  Musicale. 
Mrs.  J.  Bolado  gave  a  very  pleasant   musicale, 
at  her  residence,  528  Sutter  Street,  on  Wednesday 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter   Ashe  passed  several 
days  in  Sacramento  this  week. 

Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Crocker,  and  Mr. 
George  Crocker  waited  over  at  Sacramento  until 
Thursday,  before  they  departed  for  the  East,  in 
order  to  attend  the  floral  fete. 

The  Misses  Nightingale  will  go  to  Napa  Soda 
Springs  about  June  1st,  to  remain  six  weeks. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Collier,  of  the 
Bella  Vista,  have  engaged  rooms  at  Del  Monte 
for  the  summer. 

Mr.  Henry  Wetherbee  has  returned  from  a  suc- 
cessful fishing  excursion  in  Mendocino  County. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Eastland  and  family  have  been  pass- 
ing several  days  at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Virginia  Hanchette  went  to  Sacramento 
on  Saturday,  to  visit  Mrs.  John  Wright. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lansing  B.  Mizner  are  passing  a 
month  at  Auburn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low 
were  in  Rome  last  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Raum  went  to  Monte- 
rey last  Saturday,  on  a  visit  of  a  few  days. 

Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker  passed  last  Sunday  at 
Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Baldwin  have  returned  from 
Los  Angeles,  after  a  long  visit  to  their  ranch 
there. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Savage  were  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  last  month,  where  their 
daughter,  Mme.  Bodisco,  formerly  Miss  Chica 
Savage,  was  married. 

Miss  Lizzie  Hewlett  has  entirely  recovered  from 
her  recent  severe  illness. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Wilcox  and  Miss  Wilcox  are  visit- 
ing in  Los  Angeles. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Marshall  and  Miss 
Blanche  Hinds  arrived  here  from  San  Diego  last 
Wednesday. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Smith  Jr.  returned  to  the  city  last 
Sunday  from  Chicago,  via  Portland,  Oregon,  after 
a  prolonged  visit  there  with  relatives. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Floyd  have  gone  to  Clear 
Lake  to  pass  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Prescott  have  returned 
from  Cloverdale. 

Miss  Ella  de  Hart,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  who 
has  been  miking  an  extended  visit  in  this  city, 
leturned  home  last  Monday. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  departed  for 
Honolulu  last  week  on  the  steamer  Mariposa, 
with  the  intention  of  passing  several  weeks  on 
the  islands. 

Ex-Governor  J.  G.  Downey  was  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  Mariposa,  for  Honolulu,  last  week. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  has  returned    to  the  city, 
after  passing  a  few  days  at  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham  and  son,  Mrs.  John 
McMullin,  Miss  Lilo  McMullin,  and  Miss  Bettie 
McMullin  sailed  on  the  steamship  Pavonia  from 
New  York  for  Europe  on  April  25th. 

Mr.  Theodore  Kearney  is  registered  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  in  New  York  city. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  George  Stoneman  have  been 
passing  several  days  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Creed  Haymond  are  rusticat- 
ing at  Paraiso  Springs. 

Mrs.  William  Stewart  and  daughters  arrived 
here  last  Friday,  and  are  registerea  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  They  have  leased  their  residence,  Castle 
Stewart,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  term  of 
years. 

The  Misses  Pope  will  pass  the  summer  near  St. 
Helena. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Porter,  wife  of  the  auditor  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  has  gone  East  on 
a  brief  visit  to  relatives. 

Colonel  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  was  one  of  the  guests 
at  Monterey  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord  returned  from 
Monterey  on  Monday,  after  a  brief  sojourn  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Parker,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Levy  and  Misses  E.  and  L.  Carey,  re- 
turned from  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Sunday, 
where  they  have  been  visiting  the  Hawaiian  Min- 
ister. They  will  probably  leave  for  their  home  in 
the  Hawaiian  kingdom  on  the  next  steamer. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Bothin  came  down  from  Sacramento 
last  Sunday. 

Mr.  Drury  Melone  left  his  country  residence, 
0*k  Knoll,  last  Monday,  to  pass  a  few  days  in 
this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  returned  from  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  on  Monday,  and  have  been  stop- 
ping at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs, 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Tubbs  came  down  from  Calistoga 
last  Monday. 

Mr.  Edgar  J.  Dupue,  of  Sacramento,  was  in  the 
city  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Ricardo  Pinto  is  expected  to  return  from 
Central  America  this  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  de  la  Montanya  and  Miss 
Jennie  de  la  Montanya  will  leave  here  next  week 
to  pass  the  summer  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  John  S.  Hager  and  Miss  Emily  Hager  will 
leave  soon  for  Santa  Barbara,  to  remain  several 
weeks. 

Miss  Kate  K.  Bancroft  has  been  the  guest  of 
Misses  Emily  and  Carrie  Purbrow, 


Mrs.  George  L.  Bradley  and  Miss  Grace  Bradley 
are  visiting  friends  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hastings  were  in  Phila- 
delphia recently. 
Mrs.  Maria  Coleman  is  in  Rome,  Italy. 
Mrs.    E.   B.   Crock-r,    who   has  been   visiting 
friends  in  Los  Angeles,  returned   to  Sacramento 
last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker  {nle  Miss  Emily 
Talbot)  are  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Coleman,  of  Menlo 
Park,  have  been  enjoying  the  wonders  of  nature 
at  the  Geysers. 

Mr.  Clinton  E.  Worden  returned  from  the  East 
on  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Green  and  Miss  Marguerite  Green 
returned  from  the  East  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Hallidie  returned  from  Portland  yes- 
terday. 

Mrs.  Richard  Tobin  and  Miss  Agnes  Tobin 
arrived  in  this  city  on  Thursday,  after  a  long 
absence  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J  ames  Horsburgh  wen  t  to  Sacra- 
mento on  Wednesday,  to  attend  the  flower  fete, 
and  returned  the  following  day. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Tubbs  and  family  returned  to  Calis- 
toga on  Wednesday. 

Captain  W.  B.  Cobb,  of  the  Rio  Janeiro,  re 
turned  from  Japan  last  Wednesday,  and  is  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Louis  McLane  Jr.  came  down  from 
Knight's  Ferry  on  Tuesday,  and  has  been  stop- 
ping at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  Douglas  Dick,  of  San  Mateo,  was  in  the 
city  on  Wednesday. 

Consul-General  Thomas  B.  Van  Buren,  of  Ja- 
pan, returned  to  the  Palace  on  Wednesday,  after 
pleasant  trip  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  J.  E  Crooks,  of  Benicia,  was  in  the  city 
on  Wednesday. 

I  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn,  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  went 
to  Cragtbom,  in  Santa  Cruz  County,  last  Satur- 
day, to  remain  during  the  summer  months. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Edgerton,  of  Sacra- 
mento, were  at  the  Grand  Hotel  last  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett  have  left  the  Grand 
Hotel  for  Glen  Ellen,  in  Sonoma  County. 

Miss  Jessie  Nickerson  will  soon  leave  for  Stutt- 
gart, to  complete  her  musical  education. 

Madame  F.  Berton  will  depart  in  a  few  weeks 
for  France,  to  visit  her  daughter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ward  have  gone  to  San  Rafael 
for  the  summer. 

Miss  Daisy  Page  will  visit  Mount  Shasta  soon, 
chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Denman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Chadbourne  have  gone  to 
Oregon  to  be  absent  six  weeks. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Wallace  departed 
for  New  York  last  Tuesday,  to  be  absent  several 
months. 

Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Sacramento,  is  at  the 
Grand  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Crocker  returned  from  Sacramento  Thursday 
evening,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  A.  Malpas,  of  Saratoga,  is  at  the  Lick 
House. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Spreckels  was  a  visitor  at  Monterey 
on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Parker,  of  Honolulu, 
have  been  visiting  at  Del  Monte. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Herald  says : 
"The  Misses  Patten,  of  California,  who  with 
their  mother  have  been  passing  the  winter  at  the 
Arlington  Hotel,  are  among  the  most  attractive 
young  ladies  who  have  ever  visited  this  city,  and 
their  hosts  of  friends  are  delighted  to  know  that 
they  are  to  take  up  their  permanent  residence  in 
our  midst. ;' 

Eugene  Kelly,  the  son  of  the  well-known 
banker  of  this  city,  who  lately  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Don  Patricio  Milmo,  an  enormously 
wealthy  Irish- American  citizen  of  Mexico,  is  on 
his  way  home  with  his  beautiful  young  bride. 

The  revenue-cutter  Richard  Rush  had  a  merry 
party  on  board  last  Saturday  afternoon,  who 
greatly  enjoyed  a  sail  round  the  bay.  Among  the 
guests  were  Governor  and  Mrs.  George  Stone- 
man,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tucker,  the  Misses  Tucker, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Hooper,  and  Major  Earnest,  of 
Angel  Island. 

Party  calls  were  made  last  Tuesday  evening  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  de  la  Mon- 
tanya, when  a  most  delightful  evening  was  passed 
in  dancing  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  repast. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Blahding  gave  a  very  pleasant  din- 
ner party  last  Thursday  evening.  Covers  were 
laid  for  four  ladies  and  four  gentlemen,  and  the 
table  was  handsomely  decorated  with  roses. 

Two  sons  of  Mr.  N.J.  Kittle  have  been  ill  with 
typhoid  fever. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Cook  has  been  left  a  large  fortune 
by  an  uncle  who  died  abroad  recently. 

A  birthday  surprise  party  was  given  to  Miss 
Jeanie  B.  Washburn  last  night,  at  the  residence 
of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Washburn, 
2529  Fillmore  Street.  The  surprise  was  most 
successfully  accomplished,  and  the  many  present 
passed  a  very  enjoyable  evening. 

A  juvenile  hop  was  given  at  the  Presidio  on 
Friday  evening  of  last  week,  which  proved  a  very 
pleasant  event  to  the  younger  element  at  the  post. 


Mr.   George   M.  Book,   U.  S.  N., 
Coulvin,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  W1I5 
N.,  were  passengers  on  the  steamer  Rio  J  ■ 
from  China,  that  arrived  here  last  Wcdift 

General  G.  A.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  .the  Pal- 
ace Hotel. 

Captain  S.  T.  Hamilton,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
granted  one  month's  additional  leave  of  absence, 
with  permission  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
division. 

Captain  R.  Norwood  and  James  N.  Wheelan, 
Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  have  been  ordered  to 
take  station  in  this  city. 


Army  and   Navy  News. 

Cadet  W.  L.  Howard,  U.  S,  N.,  has  been  a 
guest  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  M.  Lazelle,  Twenty- 
third  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  inspecting  the 
money  accounts  of  the  disbursing  officers  at  Be- 
nicia Barracks  and  Benicia  Arsenal. 

The  flagship  Hartford  is  due  at  this  port  the 
latter  part  of  the  month.  Upon  her  arrival  Rear- 
Admiral  Upshur,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  relieved  by 
Rear-Admiral  E.  S.  McCauley. 

Naval  Constructor  George  W.  Much,  U.  S.  N., 
will  be  detached  from  the  Mare  Island  Yard  on 
the  10th  instant. 

The  family  of  Surgeon  George  H.  Croke,  U.  S. 
N.,  arrived  from  the  East  on  1  hursday  last. 

Lieutenant-Commander  John  J.  Brice,  U.  S.N., 
who  has  been  residing  in'Baltimore  sometime, 
sailed  from  New  York  for  Aspinwall  on  the  1st 
instant,  to  join  the  Iroquois,  at   Panama. 

Commander  Benjamin  F.  Day,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  com- 
mand the  Mohuany  at  the  Mare  Island  Yard. 

Mrs.  Hall,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Hall,  U.  S.  R. 
M.,  goes  to  Santa  Cruz  next  week,  to  remain  dur- 
ing the  summer, 


Railway  Personals. 

Mr.  William  Duncan,  General  Freight  Agent 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  arrived  here 
last  Sunday  with  a  party  of  friends. 

Mr.  John  F.  Kidder,  General  Manager  of  the 
Nevada  County  Narrow-gauge  Railroad,  is  in 
the  city. 

Mr.  E.  A.Holbrook,  assistant  passenger  agent 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  went  East  yester- 
day, after  a  short  but  pleasant  visit  to  this  coast. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Hayes,  first  vice-president  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  returned  home  on 
Tuesday.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Barnes  and  Mr.  Samuel  Thome,  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad. 


Courting. 
'Tis  the  popular  thing 

To  play  at  lawn-tennis, 
As  a  lure  to  the  ring, 
'Tis  the  popular  thing — 
When  Love's  little  wing 

Round  maidens  and  men  is, 
'Tis  the  popular  thing 

To  play  at  lawn-tennis.   — Life. 


An  Amazonian  Farewell. 
Well,  we  have  threaded  through  and  through 

The  gleaming  forests.    Fairy  isles. 

Begirt  in  God's  eternal  smiles, 
As  fallen  stars  in  helds  of  blue; 

Some  futile  wars  with  subtile  love 
That  mortal  never  vanquished  yet  — 
Some  symphonies  by  angels  set 

In  wave  below,  in  bough  above  — 
Were  yours  and  mine;  but  here  adieu! 

Yet  if  it  come  to  pass  some  days 

That  you  grow  weary,  sad,  and  you 
Lift  up  deep  eyes  from  dusty  ways 

Of  mart  and  moneys  to  the  blue 
And  pure,  cool  wa:ers,  isle  and  vine, 

And  bathe  you  there,  and  then  arise 
Refreshed  by  one  fresh  thought  of  mine, 

I  rest  c  ntent;    I  kiss  your  eyes, 
I  kiss  your  hair  in  my  delight, 
I  kiss  my  haad  to  say.  Good  night. 

May  love  be  thine  by  sun  or  moon ; 
May  peace  be  thine  by  stormy  way, 
Through  all  the  darling  days  of  May, 

Through  all  the  genial  days  of  June, 
To  golden  days  that  die  in  smiles 
Of  sunset  on  the  Blessed   Isles. 
,  — Joaquin  Miller  in  Boston  Transcript. 


Ballade  du  Guerre. 
"When  I  went  for  the  Mahdiout  in  the  Soudan," 

John  Bull  to  himself,  said  he, 
"  I'll  paralyze  quickly  this  bold  African  " 

Said  he  to  himself,  said  he; 
"  But  this  cuss  Komaroff  just  busted  my  scheme, 
And  the  whole  thing  's  a  biawsted  and  bloody  big 

dream; 
I  dassent  hit  back,  but  cher  bet  I  can  scream," 
Said  he  to  himself,  said  he. 

So  he  screamed  and  he  yelled  and  he  hullaba- 
loohed. 

Said  he  to  himself,  said  he: 
"This  autocrat  Czar  thinks  I'm  naught  but  a 
dude,'' 

Said  he  to  himself,  said  he; 
"  But  I'll  show  him  I  ain't,  and  I'll  give  him  a 

scare, 
And  I  really  think  Aleck  had  better  take  care, 
For  I  almost  believe  that  there's  blood  in  theair," 

Said  he  to  himself,  said  he. 
But  the  Czar  didn't  scare  worth  a  single  red  cent 

Said  he  to  himself,  said  he: 
"  I  can  lick  this  irascible,  blowing  old  gent " 

Aleck  said  to  himself,  said  he. 
So  Komaroff,  ShovelofT,  Blowskyhi,  these 
Got  ready  to  fight  the  roaring  Anglese, 
But  they  found  Johnny    Bull  only    wanted  to 
sneeze. 
Said  the  rest  of  the  world  :  Tee  Hee. 
—  Life. 

In  a  volume  just  out,  called  "Victor  Hugo 
Intime,"  three  bits  of  the  poet's  verse  are  pre- 
served. All  are  metrical  expressions  of  disgust 
at  the  vileness  of  certain  inns,  and  only  this  char- 
acteristic and  Coleridgean  quatrain  deserves  to 
be  quoted : 
"  Au  diable,  auberge  immonde!     Hotel  de  la  Pu- 

naise! 
Ou  la  peau,  le  matin,  se  couvre  de  mugeurs, 
Oil  la  cuisine  pue,  ou  Ton  dort  mal  a.  l'aise, 
Ou  Ion  entend  chanter  les  commis-voyageurs!" 


The  Twenty -first  Massachusetts  was  the  regi- 
ment of  thearmless  Sergeam.  Plunkett,  of  national 
fame,  who  has  just  died.  On  the  march  to 
Petersburg,  Company  A  was  reduced  to  three 
privates.  It  happened  at  the  end  of  that  march 
that  a  single  solid  shot  struck  down  those  very 
three;  so  that  the  gallant  company,  which  had 
marched  from  TempMon  a  hundred  strong,  was 
for  the  time- being -completely  extinguished— a 
dramatic  climax  to  a  wonderful  three  years'  work. 


The  Viennese  astronomer,  Patisa,  having  pro- 
posed to  allow  any  one  who  would  pay  him  forty- 
five  pounds  the  privilege  of  naming  the  last-dis- 
covered asteroid,  the  offer  was  accepted  by  a 
Hungarian  shopkeeper,  who  sent  in  the  name  of 
his  firm,  Paprika-Schlesinger,  and  the  name  was 
duly  given  the  star. 

■  ♦  ■ 

An  old  doctor  said  that  people  who  were 
prompt  in  their  payment  always  recovered  from 
their  sickness,  as  they  were  good  customers,  and 
physicians  could  not  afford  to  lose  them, 
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THE    INNER   MAN. 

To  the^treet  trade  of  New  York  has  been  added 
that  of  tne  preparation  and  sale  of  deviled  crabs. 
Thus  far  it  is  followed  only  by  one  man.  He  pre- 
pares the  crabshimself,  and  they  are  said  by  those 
who  have  tried  them  to  be  first-class.  He  seeks 
his  patrons  in  the  evening  in  the  down-town  bar 
and  billiard-rooms. 

"  Manhattan  cocktails  "  are  becoming  very  pop- 
ular in  the  East,  because  they  constitute  one  of 
the  pleasantest  ol  our  milder  beverages.  They 
consist  simply  of  whisky  and  vermouth.  Ver- 
mouth, by  the  way,  is  much  affected  by  gentle- 
men of  a  convivial  turn  of  mind  who  dislike  the 
taste  of  the  liquor  itself,  because  it  disguises  the 
taste  of  the  raw  spirits.  Napoleon  III.  is  said  to 
have  recognized  the  evil  effects  of  absinthe  on  the 
French  army  and  the  French  populace  at  large, 
and  to  have  offered  a  prize  for  a  drink  that  would 
take  its  place  without  its  pernicious  effects;  and 
vermouth  is  said  to  have  been  the  result. 

The  Arabs  live  almost  entirely  on  dates  and  a 
coarse  kind  of  bread,  and  they  drink  little  else 
than  water.  It  is  seldom  that  they  partake  of 
animal  food.  If  a  stranger  of  any  importance 
pays  them  a  visit,  a  kid  is  killed,  and  cakes  are 
baked.  Sometimes,  on  grand  occasions,  a  camel 
is  slain,  and  then  the  whole  family  or  tribe  assem- 
ble to  partake  of  the  dainty.  The  Arabs  usually 
take  a  flesh  meal  before  an  arduous  journey,  and 
confer  a  portion  of  it  on  their  steeds.  Rice  and 
camel's  milk  boiled  together  are  a  favorite  dish;  so 
are  dates,  bread  and  butler,  and  milk,  made  into  a 
paste  and  eaten  hot.  But  dates  and  bread  are  the 
staple  articles  of  food.  They  use  coffee  in  large 
quantities,  and  smoking  is  universal.  Knives 
and  forks  are  never  used.  They  eat  with  their 
fingers,  washing  their  hands  before  the  meal  be- 
gins. The  men  usually  feed  apart  from  the  wom- 
en. They  take  two  meals  only — breakfast  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  dinner  at  sunset. 

Dyspeptics  are  those  who  adhere  to  dietary 
rules.  Sound  digestion  depends  on  gormandiz- 
ing. Midnight  meals  or  tough  substances  are 
conducive  to  comfort  of  stomach.  It  is  not  on 
my  own  authority  that  lam  writing  this;  Austin 
Flint  says  so.  Surprised  to  see  him  eating  a 
Welsh  rarebit  as  the  clock  struck  twelve  p.  m.,  I 
asked  if  he  meant  to  produce  nightmare  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  phenomena.  "  Publish 
these  facts  to  the  world,"  he  said,  in  perfect  seri- 
ousness: "Dyspeptics  are  chiefly  persons  who 
eat  regularly,  restrict  their  diet  to  simple  food  in 
small  amounts,  and  constantly  have  their  stom- 
achs on  their  minds.  The  old-fashioned  ideas  on 
this  subject  are  all  wrong,  and  I  have  said  so  of 
late  repeatedly  in  lecturing  to  medical  students. 
I  now  tell  my  patients  to  eat  whenever  they  are 
hungry,  no  matter  if  it  is  directly  before  going  to 
bed ;  never  to  quit  the  table  with  the  appetite  un- 
satisfied; appease  their  thirst  in  the  same  way 
according  to  instinct,  and  to  live  as  sumptuously 
as  possible.  You  may  find  gout  among  the  gour- 
mands, and  other  undesirable  diseases,  but  never 
dyspepsia." — Corr,  New  Haven  News. 

The  custom  of  opening  oysters  by  the  smashing 
process,  as  practiced  in  many  restaurants,  should 
be  condemned.  It  is  not  only  unsightly,  but  is 
positively  dangerous  to  oyster-eaters.  We  are  all 
threatened  with  a  very  serious  danger  in  the  ever- 
present  probability  of  our  inadvertently  swallow- 
ing particles  of  shells  bruised  into  the  oyster  by 
the  man's  carelessness.  Numerous  cases  are  upon 
record  where  the  causes  of  mysterious  illness,  and 
even  death,  have  been  found  to  be  sharp  particles 
of  oyster  shells  swallowed  by  the  patient.  When 
ordering  oysters  for  home  use,  insist  upon  their 
being  opened  by  "stabbing,"  If  served  on  the 
shell,  they  then  present  an  appetizing  appearance, 
the  under  shell  is  whole,  and  the  danger  spoken 
of  is  entirely  averted.  If  the  dealer  refuses  to  so 
open  them,  tell  him  plainly  you  have  no  further 
use  for  him,  as  others  will  accommodate  you. 
And  when  at  restaurants,  tell  the  waiter  not  to 
serve  the  oysters  unless  they  are  opened  by  the 
stabbing  and  not  the  smashing  process.  The 
foregoing  refers,  of  course,  to  the  large  Eastern 
oysters,  with  the  heavy  shells.  But  even  greater 
care  is  required  with  the  small  California  oyster, 
as  the  shell  is  so  fragile  that  unless  the  opening  is 
done  with  close  attention,  minute  pieces  of  shell 
are  almost  sure  to  get  into  the  flesh. 

Louis  XV.,  of  France,  gave  the  most  exquisite 
suppers  at  Le  Petit  Trianon,  prepared  by  his  own 
hands  and  those  of  his  most  favored  courtiers,  for 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  gastronomy  was  in 
those  days  an  indispensable  accomplishment  to 
the  fine  gentleman.  All,  majesty  included,  would 
don  the  cook's  apron,  and,  assisted  by  four  pages, 
to  do  scullion's  duties,  go  to  work.  The  king 
would  devote  himself  to  "poulet  au  basilic  "  and 
preparations  of  eggs,  in  which  he  was  highly 
skilled.  The  Due  de  Gontant  would  prepare  the 
salad,  the  Due  de  Coigni  would  superintend  the 
roll— each  one  of  the  party  being  famous  for  cer- 
tain dishes— and  there  were  never  fewer  than 
forty-eight.  In  the  salon  above,  the  tables  were 
splendid  with  Sevres,  and  gold  and  silver  plate, 
and  vases  filled  with  the  rarest  flowers.  Attend- 
ants were  dispensed  with  altogether.  One  course 
being  finished,  at  a  stamp  of  the  foot  the  table 
sank  through  the  floor,  and  another,  completely 
furnished,  rose  in  its  place.  The  Romans  ex- 
cluded ladies  from  their  feasts.  There  were  no 
such  restrictions  to  the/Wz/i  soupersol  the  "well- 
beloved."  If  the  existence  of  a  Nero  was  a  sure 
precursor  of  the  downfall  of  Rome,  who  can  won- 
der that  the  red  revolution  of  1793  followed  hard 
on  the  heels  of  a  Louis  XV.  reign  i 
■  ♦  ■ 

M.  Victorien  Sardou  is  evidently  fond  of  the 
name  of  Dora.  No  less  than  three  of  his  most 
popular  plays  have  this  name — "  Dora  "  (Diplo- 
macy), "Fedora,"  and  "Theodora." 

A  clever  contemporary  has  discovered  a  solution 
of  this  leaning  on  M.  Sardou's  part  in  the  circum- 
stance that  his  name  forms  the  anagram,  "  Sudo- 
ra."  Therefore,  //  aiiora  Dora ,  car  Dora  le  dora. 
The  following  is  supposed  to  be  the  Litany  that 
M.  Sardou  repeats  every  morning  before  he  sets 
to  work: 

O  Demi 
Qui  protigis  Gymnasium — Dora  pro  nobis. 
Qui  proi^js  Vaudevillum— Fedora  pro  nobis! 
Gui  prot^gis  Sancti  Martini  Portam— Theodora  pro  nobi6  ! 
Qui  prociSgis  ComoMiam  Galliara— Marie  Tudora  pro  nobis  ! 
Qui  prote'gis  Remoublicam — Thermidora  pro  noiisl 
Qui  protegis  Gendamtios — Pandora  pro  nobis! 
Qui  protigis  Academism — Fmgadoraprq  nobis) 
E  '.<-". ,  *tc, 


THE   TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

The  Stay-maker's  Strain, 
I  will  not  waist  my  time  in  sight 

If  from  my  side  he  longer  stays, 
On  him  my  anger  I'll  unlace 

And  bust  him  with  a  withering  gaze. 

Of  corset's  wrong  to  utter  this; 

I'll  fit  me  to  some  other  strain; 
Ah,  let  me  pull  a  stronger  cord, 

Come  back,  come  back,  to  bony  Jean! 

And  she  will  clasp  thee  to  her  heart. 
And  squeeze  thee  to  her  aching  chest, 

Until  her  form  more  wasp-like  grows, 
And  broken  eyelets  give  her  rest. 

— Boston  Budget. 


News  from  the  Pun-job. 
Oh,  tell  us  what  new  trouble  hatches; 

Oh,  print  them  as  fast  as  you  can, 
All  those  latest  Cabul  dispatches 

From  the  borders  of  Afghanistan! 

Does  Russia  then  wish  to  a  Penjdeh 
Whole  country  as  far  as  Herat? 

And  will  England  really  defend  the 
Frontier?— and,  oh,  where  is  that  at? 

Oh,  tell  us  about  Abdurrahman; 

When  Dufferin  meets  the  Ameer, 
Will  this  be  effective  in  calmin' 

The  excitement  about  the  frontier? 

Oh,  no,  gentle  reader,  we  think  not; 

Reports  from  the  raging  Murghab 
Have  just  been  received,  and  they  shrink  not 

From  calling  the  talk  Ameer  gab. 

But  no  one  can  tell  quite  for  certain 

About  things  in  Afghanistan, 
Where  the  folks  are  each  hour  coDcertin' 

Some  totally  different  plan. 

— Boston  Courier.  • 

The  Poet's  Lot, 
When  the  editor's  a  prey  to  indigestion,  indiges- 
tion, 
And  his  liver  isn't  working  worth  a  cent,  worth 
a  cent, 
When  he  gives  a  gruff  reply  to  every  question, 
every  question, 
And  in  grumbling  o'er  his  woes  his  time  is 
spent,  time  is  spent — 

Then  the  poet  makes  some  verses  and  he  writes 
'em,  and  he  writes  'em, 
And  he  brings  them  to  the  office  when  they're 
done,  when  they're  done, 
And  the  editor  he  takes  a  club  and  smites  'im, 

club  and  smites  'im — 
Oh,  the  poet's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one,  happy  one, 
Oh,  the  poet's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one! 

— New  York  Sun. 


"  Strawberries." 

When  we  throw  aside  the  flannel  and  the  worn 
and  leaky  gum, 

And  the  croaking  of  the  bull-frog  tells  that  spring 
at  last  has  come; 

When  the  plumber  and  the  gasman  seek  their 
mansions  in  the  West, 

And  we  feel  that  we're  entitled  now  to  have  a  lit- 
tle rest, 

Then  there  comes  the  cheeky  huckster,  and,  as 
up  the  street  he  goes, 

Loud  he  yelleth  from  his  wagon,  "  Here's  your 
nice,  sweet  beriose!  " 

Then  our  mouths  are  sure  to  water,  as  we  conjure 
up  a  dream 

Of  the  luscious  fruit  last  season,  with  its  sugar 
and  its  cream; 

And  in  haste  we  trade  our  ducats  for  the  sour- 
drops  filled  with  sand, 

Only  to  repent  at  leisure  as  each  puckered  face  is 
scanned; 

And  our  youngest  hopeful  tells  us,  while  our  cup 
of  woe  o'erfiows: 

"  That's  the  feller  that  once  sold  us  them  bananas 
what  was  froze! " 

— Boicet  in  Pittsburg  Telegraph, 


The  Russian  Rush. 

We're  coming,  Alexandrovitch,  at  least  a  million 

more, 
From  Kanineshaeja's  bay  and  Obskalagouba's 

shore. 
From  Karakouski's  frozen  wild,  from  Tymskaia's 

plain, 
We're  marching,  Alexander,  with  all  our  might 

and  main. 

From  Gatmonsckino's  forest,  from  Tschernorbes- 

knoi's  vale, 
From  Wassiagourbska's   blooming    fields,  from 

Olymskia's  dale, 
From  Kakamajosa's  villages,  from  Meidouschar- 

aki's  isle, 
We're  coming,   Alexander,   the  weary  rank  and 

file. 

From  polysyllabic  villages  we're  marching   gayly 

down, 
Perchance  to  rot  in  Afghanland  to  gild  anew  your 

crown ; 
We're  on  the  Berg-el-Murghab  and  Penjschidyeh 

we  seek, 
And  we're  headed  by  some  generals  whose  names 

no  tongue  can  speak. 

From  provinces  and  villages  whose  names  before 

the  eye 
Look  like  a  heap  of  consonants  all  shoveled  into 

"pi." 
We,  -arolows,  and  -offskies,  -efts  and  -ofls  and 

•vitches, 
For    Holy  Church   and    Pious  Czar  will  die  in 

Herat's  ditches. 

—  George  B.  Ferry  in  Boston  Globe. 


Hermann 


Has  the  largest  and  finest  ftock  of 

SUMMER    NOVELTIES 

STRAW  AND  FELT 


Of  any  store  on  this  coast, 

332  —  336     KEARNY     STREET, 

Between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets,  and 
1313 — 1314  Market  St.,  above  Taylor,  S.  F. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1885. 


THE  OAKLAND 

TROTTING    PARK 

FOR  SALE, 

Containing  about  Sixty-one  Acres. 
PRICE, $75,000 


This  is  the  best  investment  in  the  State  to-day,  being 
less  than  one-half  what  the  property  all  around  it  is  selling 
for.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  any  purchaser  can 
double  his  money  in  three  years  at  least  by  placing  lots 
immediately  on  the  market.     Apply  to 

IIIMHIIAS  A  WALKER, 

Occidental  Land  Agency, 
26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


XCr£S3%S< 


MRS.  DR.  BEIOHLE 

Has  removed  to  BALDWIN  HOTEL,  Room  No.  28, 
next  to  the  Reception  Room.  Galvanic  Healer- 
Natural  Battery.  Diagnosis  without  questioning. 
Hours,  i  to  4;    Ladies  and  Children  only. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

The   Leading   Private    Boarding-House    in 
San   Francisco. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at  Nos. 
7_  9  and  711  Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Sutter  Street  car 
line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street  cable  road. 
House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Telephone,  and  two 
American  District  Telegraphs.  Prices  according  to  loca- 
tion of  room.  MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


Stein  way  A,  Son's, 
Kranlch  *V  Back, 


Ernest  Gabler, 

and  <:.  Roenlsch 


M.  GRAY,  206  POST  ST., 


SAM  FRANCISCO. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL  APERIENT 


Sure,  :C 

and  Gentle.' 


NONE  BEKUJHE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL 

For  sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  9l  CO. 

Ne.  16  Front  Street,  San  Frannl.no 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

English,  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  children.  1222  Pine  St. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

24  Post  St., 

San  Francisco 

Commercial  Education,  Penmanship  and 
Telegraphy. 

K.  F.  UEALB,  Prwlllent.  C.  8.  FIALEY,  Sw-Ury. 

£37"  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. _ffj 


SUMMER  RESORTS. 


HIGHLAND   SPRINGS 

SANITARIUM, 

LAKE  rotJOTI- c.ll.ll'OBMA. 


'The  Switzerland  of  America." 


OPEN      ALL.     THE      YEAR. 


This  justly  celebrated  health  and  pleasure  resort  has  so 
rapidly  grown  in  public  favor  that  the  proprietor  has  been 
compelled  to  build  new  cottages,  enlarge  dining  rooms, 
and  introduce  fresh  water  from  mountain  springs  for  irri- 
gation and  household  use.  Fine  bill;ard-table  and  bowl- 
ing-alley have  also  been  added  to  the  many  other  attrac- 
tions of  the  place. 

Route— Market  Street  Wharf,  S.  F.,  7,45  a.  m.,  via  Tib- 
uron,  to  Cloverdale ;  thence  by  stage  direct  to  the  Springs, 
ten  hours  from  the  city. 

1>R.  C.  M.  BATES,  Proprietor 


WAKEFIELD 

KATTAN  COMPANY,  614  Market  Street. 

Tne  Finest 

Line  ol 

BABY 

CARRIAGES 

in  San 

Francisco. 

Send 

-  for  Catalogue 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

ISO  BEALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and   Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.       Telephone  308. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,  made  of  ONYX.  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and 
Headstones.        W.  H.  MCCORMICK,  837  Market  St. 


REMOVAL.. 

EDWARD  E.  OSRORN.  Patent   Solicitor, 

United  States  and  Foreign,  has  removed  to  224  Montgom- 
ery Street,  opposite  Russ  House. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FIGURE. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  lady  or  gentleman  should  be 
burdened  with  unnecessary  flesh..  The  radical  treatment 
prescribed  at  Dr.  Zeile's  Russian  and  Medicated 
Baths  will  remove  all  surplus  fat,  without  impairing  the 
general  health.  Rheumatism  and  other  nervous  complaints 
treated  successfully  by  medicated  bathing  at 

Dr.  Zeile's,  538  Pacific  St.,  near  Kearny. 


ANKUAX   MEETIK6. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  Room 
2,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Franciico,  California,  on 
Tuesday,  the  2d  day  of  June,  1885,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
p.  M.j  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

JEROME  A.  HART,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  313  Dupont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 


WALL  PAPERS, 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW   SHADES. 

G.   W.   CLARK   &   CO. 

r.tft  and  047  Market  Street. 


SEE 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOOUE  FOR  T385,  OF 

"EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN," 

^L  full  of  valuable  cultnrnl  direction*,  containing  thrco  colored  plates,  and  embraoinor 
^fc  everything  new  and  rar©  In  Seeds  and  1*1  mi  In,  will  bo  n  in  I  led  on  receipt  of  stamps 
»,    to  cover  posuige  (6  cont?  j.    To  oubtoiuers  ol  last  b«asoa  sent  f  roo  without  application. 

m\  PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

V  35  &  37  CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


PM 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at, 
SAN  FBA28CISCO. 


LHAVB 

(for) 


ta.o)  a. 

S.OO    A. 

•4.00  p. 
7.30  A. 

7.30  A. 
•3.30  P. 
B.OO   A. 

4.00  p. 
•5.00  p. 

8.00  A. 
•8. CO   A, 

3.30  p. 

7.00  p. 

10. 00  A, 
3.OO  F. 
7.OO  P. 
7.30  A, 
8.00  A, 
7-3°  A 
3.OO  P. 
4.OO    P. 

*4>00  P. 
8.00   A 


t* 


.00   i 


3.00  P. 
8. CO  A. 
•9.33   A. 

•3.30    P. 
9-3°    A' 


From  April  6,    1885. 


.Byron 

.Calistoga  and  Napa.. 


..Colfax 

. .  Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland. . 

..Gait  via  Martinez 

. .  lone  via  Livermore 

..Knight's  Landing 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

. .  Martinez 

. .  Milton 

)  Mojave,  Deming,  J  Express.... 

j  £1  Pasef,  and  East  I  Emigrant . 

..Niles  and  Haywards 

)  Ogden  and  East  I  Express 

J      "         *'         "     |  Emigrant  .... 

. .  Red  Bluff  via  Marysville 

..Sacramento  via  Livermore 

"  via  Benicia , 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers 

..San  Jose 


.Stockton  via  Livermore... 

"         via  Martinez 

"         via  Martinez  ... . 

.Tulare  and  Fresno 


ARRIVE 

(from) 


t6.io  p 

'lO.IO  A 

6.IO  P 

5.40  P 

6.40  P 

'10.40  A. 

5.40  P 

•8.40  A 
6.IO   P 

*7.10    P 

IO.4O  A 
6.IO  A. 
3.4O    P 

II. IO    A 

5-4°  P 
5.40  P 
6.40  p 

II. 10  A 

IO.IO  A 

*6. OO  A. 

•3.4O  P 

t3-4°  P 

5.40  p 

*7-i0  P 

'10.40   A, 

*7-io  P 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  — *6.oo,  *6.30,  7.00,  7'3°i  8.00, 
8.30,  g.oo,  9.30,  io.oo,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  i2.oa,  12.30, 
x.oo,  1.30,  a.oo,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7>oo,  8-00,  9.00,  IO. OO,    II. OO,  *I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— "6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7.oo,  *7-3°.  *8-oo, 
•8.30,  '3.30,  '4.00,  *4-30,  *S.°0)  *5-3°»  *6-°°t  *6-3°«  9-°°- 

To  FRUIT  VALE    (via  Alameda)  —  *q, 30  a.  m.,  6.30, 

,11.00,  *X2.CO  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— •6.00,   *6,30,   7.00,   *7-3°.    8.00,    '8.30, 

?.oo,  5.3c,  10.00,  $10.30,  11. oo,  (11.30,  12.00,  {12-30,  i.oo, 
1.30,  2.00,  3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.OO,  5.3O,  6.O0,  6.3O, 
7.OO,    S.OO,    Q.OO,    IO.OO,    II.OO,    *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6.3o,   7.00,   '7.30,  8.00,  "8.30, 

9.00,  {9-30,  10.00,  tic. 30,  ii.oo,  {11.30,  12.00,  I.OO,  S-00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,   5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,    11.00,    *  12.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.co,  •e.so,  7.00,  *7.3°.  t8.oo, 
•8.30,9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-3o, 
5.00,  '5.30,  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

From   FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *6.53,   *7.23,  *7-S3.  *8-23 

•8.53,    *q.23,  *io.2i,    *4.23,    *4-53,    '5-23,    *5-53.    *6-=3. 

*6-53i  7-^5i  9-5°- 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *s- 15,  '5.45.  t6-45» 

9.15,  *3-iS. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s.30,  "6.00,  6.30,  7-00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8.30,   9.00,  9.30,    10.00,    10.30,    ii.oo,  11.30,  12.00, 

12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
From  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From    ALAMEDA — "5.22,  '5.52,   *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

•8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  {10.22,  10.52,  (11.22,  11.52,  {12.22, 

12.52,  {1.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52;  7.52,  8.52,  9.52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY— '5. 15,  '5.45,  *6.is,  6.45.  *7-i5.  7-45. 

•8.15,    8.45,   (g.15,    9-4Si     Jio.15,    10,45,    t«-*5.    «-45. 

12.45,  I-45t  a-45»  3-45>  4-*5»  4-45.  5-*5.  5-4S<  fi«J5>   fi-45> 

7-45.  8-4S.  9-45.  ">.45- 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— '5.45.    "6.15.    6-45.    *7-i5. 

7.45,  8.45,    t9-i5.    9-45.    ".45,    {12.45,    »-*5.    2,45.  3*45. 

4-45.  *5-i5.  5-45.  *6-i5>  6-45.  *7-i5- 


Creek  Bonte. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— "7.151  9-iSf  «-i5.  "5i  3-»S» 

5.  «• 
From  OAKLAND — ""6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  13.15,  2-*5>  4-IS< 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


{  San  days  only. 


"  Standard  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco  : 


LEAVB 
S.  P. 

Commencing  Nov.  16,  1884. 

ARKIVB 
S.  F. 

t   6.50 
8.30 
IO.40 

•3-30 
4.30 

*  5-<5 
6.30 

A.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 

..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 

6.35  A.M. 
*    S.IO    A.M. 

g.03    A.M. 
*I0.02   A.M. 

3.36  P.M. 
t    5.02    P.M. 

6.08    P.M. 

8.30 
10.40 
•3-30 

4.30 

A.M. 
A.M. 

P.M. 
P.M. 

..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 
Principal  Way  Stations. . . . 

9.O3    A.M. 

*I0.02    A.M. 

3.36   P.M. 

6.08   P.M. 

10.40 
•3.30 

A.M. 

P.M. 

..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.. 
Salinas,  and  Monterey 

*I0.02    A.M. 
6.08    P.M. 

10.40 
•3-30 

A.M. 
P.M. 

..  .Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos... 

*I0.02    A.M. 
6.08    P.M. 

I0.4O 
*3-3° 

A.M. 

P.M. 

Aptos,  Soquel(Camp  Capitola), 

6.08   P.M. 

IO.40 

A.M. 

..Sole dad  and  Way  Stations.. 

6.o3   P.M. 

*  Sundays  e 

ccepted.     t  Sundays  only  (Sports 

men '5  train). 

Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnisned  by 
Randolph  &  Co. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Pa- 
raiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS. 
To  Gilroy,  San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

Foa  Sundays  only— Sold  Sunday  Morning,  good  for 
return  same  day. 

Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy,  San 
Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

Fob  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday— Sold  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  TUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 


SACOEIJTO— SA>  BAFAfX- SAN  QVFJUTIK, 
via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  26tk,  1885,  and 

until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows : 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  {week  days)— 

7.3O.  9-20,  II.OO  A.   M.,  3.20,    4.50,  6.30  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 3.oo,  10.00,  11.33  a.  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6.30 

P.M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.33  p.  M. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 6.15,  7.45,  9.20, 

II.30  A.  M.,  3.25,  4.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.05,    io.io  a.  M.,    12.00  m.,    1.35,  3.20,  4.50, 
6.30  P.  U. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.25  p.  m. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 6  45, 8.15, 10.00  a.  m. , 
12.05,  4. co,  5.30  p.  m. 

(Sundays; — 8.40,  10.45  A-  M->  I2-35t  2-15>  4o:"»  5-3°i  7-*5 
p.  m. 

Extra  trips — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  2.00,  7.00 
p.  m. 


7.30  A.  M.  and  3.20  P.  21.,  Daily,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, THROUGH  TRAINS  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way 
Stations.  (Through  trains  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  S. 
F.  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  6.00  p.  m  .) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for  Stewart's  Point,  Gnalala,  Point  Arena,  Cufley  s 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,  and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


THIRTY-DAY    EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days   to  and    from 
all  points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent, 
reduction  from  single  tariff  rate. 


SATURDAY   TO   MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:  Fairfax,  $1 ;  Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.00;  Tomales,  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  5i.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Duncan 

Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  7.45  p.  M. 
Fares   for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  Sx.50;   Point  Reyes, 

$1.75;  Tomales,  $2.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
J.  W.  COLEMAN,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  K. 


Passenger  Trains  leave  Station,  foot  of  Market  Street, 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.  9L,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stations. 

2.30  P.M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alva- 
rado, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa 
Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  31.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  in- 
termediate points.  Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa 
Cruz. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50  to 
SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS,  to 
return  on  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

8.00  A.  M.,  even-  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,'and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  andreturn. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,  '.£.30,  §7.00,  7.3c,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 

IO.30,  II.OO,  II.30  A.  M,   1]l2.DO,    12.30,    Tll.OO,    I.30,    ^2.00, 
2.30,  3.OO,  3.30,  4.OO,  4.30,  5.OO,  5.30,  6.CO,    6.30,    7.OO,    7.30, 

8.30,  q.30,  10.45,  "-45  p-  M- 

Froni  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 
Oakland  —  §5.30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
g.oo,  9.30,  10.00,  10,30,  IJii.oo,  n.30  a.  M.,  ^[12.00,  12.30, 
Tli.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,5.30.  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  7 .30 1  8.30,  9.3c,  10.45,  I1-4S  p-  M- 

From  High  Street,  Alameda  —  25.16,  35.46, 
§6.16,6.46,7.16,7.46,8.16,8^46,  g.16,  9.46,  10.16,  ^10.46, 

II. 16,    ^H.46    A.    M.,    I2,l6,    II12.46,    1. 16,    I.46,    2.l6,    2.46, 

3.16,  3.46,   4.16,   4.46,   5.16,   5.46,   6.16,   6.46,   7.16,    9.16, 
10  31,  II.31  P.  M. 

§  Sundays  excepted.     ^1  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


JOHN    GASH, 
ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants' Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


VOLUMES    1    TO    XV,    DillXSFVE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  la  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake-proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  In  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
Its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
Its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Uuests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant to  the  Fineot  In  the  eltjr. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   tOMPASY 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  2  o'clock  P.  M,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers   for  Shanghai. 

Steamer                      1885.  From  San  Francisco 

Arabic Saturday,  May  9th 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offi-ers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rich,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pad6c  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  aoa 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company'.*  Steamers  will  sail: 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  May  21 

<ity  of  Tokio June  2 

At  3  o'clock  p.m.    Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re* 
torn  at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA. 
San  Bias May  15 

At  four  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZANILLO,  and  ACA' 
PULCO,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA  and  LA  LIB- 
ERTAD,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports. 

For  AUCKLAND  and    SYDNEY,  calling  at    HONO- 
LULU. 

Australia Sunday,  May  10,  at  2  o'clock  p.  u. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.m.,  on  May  2d,  ictb,  iSth,  and  26th,  and  June 
3d,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter.  The  last  steamer  of 
each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Compa- 
ny's steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  0  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODAEL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


5AW  MANUFACTURING 


Agents  for  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
E.  E.  G.  STEELE  A  CO.,  Asents. 
Office,  308  California  Street. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


Ho.  S10  SAJiSOHE  8TBEET, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,   PORTER  A  CO. 

HM2t\I,    DIRECTORS, 
118  Geary  Street,  Ss  1  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church,     Finest  Fl  leral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  B.COWBN.  D.  H.     CHUYLBR,  1.  W.  PORTS*. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE     NEVADA     fc 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up   capital.., 13,000  000  in  Hold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President: 

Geo.  J-.  Brander.  Vlce-Pr^ld-snt; 

R.  H.  Follis,  James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  6a  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Llm'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital _ 98,000,000 

William  Alvord .... . . President. 

Thomas  Brown „ Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AOENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  tne  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Trenion  Katlonal 
Bank;  Chicago,  Fnlon  National  Bank;  si. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  London, 
Ji.  M.  Rothschild  A  Sons;  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand; 
China,  Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre* 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world- 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankifort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shane* 
hai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles- 


New  York  Life  Insurpnce  Co. 

Morris  Franklin,  President;  William  H.  Beers,  Vice-Pres- 
ident  and  Actuary ;  Henry  Tuck,   Second   Vice- 
President;  Theodore  M.  Banta,  Cashier. 
PURELY    MUTUAL.      DIVIDENDS    ANNUALLY. 
Cash  assets,  over  $5  9,000.000;  surplus,  $10,0*10,000 
Claims  paid  during  February,  1S85,  $18U,iOO. 
ALEX.  G.  HAWES,  Manager, 

220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


South  British    and   National    Fire 

and  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders. 
The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capital,  ii:,-:  &,•:□;. 

The  Standard  Marine  Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverpool.     Capital,  $5,oor,occ. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street, 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.    Instituted  1803 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  comer  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran* 
cisco. 


COMMERCIAL.     INSIRAXGE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIBE    AND    MAB1KE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Sal. 
Deposit  Bailding). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

Mo.  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  In  Sold) (300,000  00 

Asset*,  Jan.  1, 1884 780,478  IS 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


HUTCHINSON     &    MANN, 
INSCBANCE  AUEKCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sis. 

E.  r'f^swoSh,    (  Special  Agenu  and  Adinsters. 


NATIONAL    ASSLRANCE    COM- 
PANY   OF    IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  D.  1833 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,000 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
Office,  309  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOR 

Gardens,  BUlls,  Sliiiea,  A  Fire  OepartmenU, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCUA  AND  RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Carbollzed  K obiter  Hose,  Standard  (.Tlulte»e 
4YONN)  HnblH-r  now,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hone 
Kubber  Hose  (Competition),  Suction  llo«e 
Steam  Hose,  Krewerw'  Hose,  Steam  r'lreKn- 
gine  Hoe*e,  t'arbollxed  Maltese  t  ross  Brand. 

VALVES,  GASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  OBBEB 

FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  -  -  -  Manager. 

Ho.  15  First  Street,  near  Market. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


Dion  Boucicault  has  been  pathetic  in  a  play 
many  a  time  and  oft,  for  bis  richly  colored,  many 
sided  Irish  nature  peers  through  every  part  he 
plays,  and  all  the  world  knows  that  a  tear  springs 
to  an  Irishman's  eye  as  readily  as  the  expected 
joke  to  his  lips. 

But  the  world  has  served  the  old  actor  so  un- 
usually well,  basso  showered  upon  him  its  three 
prime  gifts— good  health,  good  fortune,  and  good 
company — that  he  has  never  really  set  up  any 
pathos  on  his  own  part.  And  perhaps  it  was  only 
our  own  imagination  when  we  in  front,  the  other 
night,  fancied  that  there  was  something  touching 
in  the  fatherly  care  with  which  he  presented  his 
two  childen  to  a  public  which  has  always  been  so 
glad  to  say  hail  to  him,  and  always  so  sorry  to 
say  farewell. 

He  chose  the  "Colleen  Bawn,"  the  first,  the 
simplest,  and  perhaps  the  best-beloved  of  his 
Irish  plays;  a  pretty  little  idyl  of  itself,  and 
interesting  to  most  of  us,  because  to  most  of  us 
it  was  our  first  Irish  play  and  our  first  melo- 
drama. 

By  the  time  that  all  this  sentiment  began  to  be 
borne  in  upon  us  in  its  fullest  weight,  the  audi- 
ence was  as  damp  as  Ireland  itself — where  it  is 
always  ready  to  rain  at  a  moment's  notice — with 
incipient  tears,  and  we  were  prepared  to  receive  a 
whole  regiment  of  Boucicaults.  The  first  of  them 
to  arrive  was  the  young  Dion  G.,  a  handsome 
lad  with  a  large  latent  talent,  who  will  graduate, 
when  his  wings  are  grown,  from  Irish  comedy. 
This,  too,  though  he  has  the  richness  of  his  fa- 
ther's brogue  upon  his  lips,  and  and  a  curiously 
exact  reproduction  of  his  father's  voice.  Mr. 
Dion  G  promptly  proceeded  to  reconstruct  the 
famous  Danny  Mann  upon  an  entirely  new  plan. 
Boucicault  always  has  in  his  Irish  plays  the  softy 
who  is  indigenous  to  every  village  in  the  old 
country. 

The  Danny  Mann  that  we  have  all  known  has 
had  not  only  the  dog-like  fidelity  of  the  feudal 
villein,  but  a  warped  mind  as  well.  Mr.  Dion  G. 
restored  him  to  his  native  intelligence,  provided 
him  with  a  stinging  conscience,  and  played  him 
on  a  high  melodramatic  key,  which  was  really 
effective  despite  its  crudity.  One  did  not  really 
mind  missing  the  old  Danny  Mann,  for  there  was 
a  new  kind  of  Corrigan,  a  new  sort  of  Kyrle 
Daly,  and  certainly  a  new  Eily. 

Many  an  actress  has  considered  it  a  proud  privi- 
lege to  be  ihe  Eily,  and  the  Mora,  and  the  Arrah 
of  Dion  Boucicault's  company,  for  he  believed 
firmly  in  the  doctrine  of  selection,  and  was  noto- 
riously a  martinet  in  discipline.  Such  a  coach- 
ing as  an  actress  got  in  one  Boucicault  season 
helped  her  forever  after. 

We  have  grown  accustomed,  therefore,  to 
Moyas  and  Eilys  who  united  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  Irish  peasant  girl  that  unmistakable  dash 
of  artistic  chic  which  has  become  necessary  to  the 
satisfaction  of  nur  intellectual  palates. 

Miss  Nina  Boucicault  is  a  pretty  little  girl- 
pretty,  that  is,  with  le  beaute  du  diable — who 
carries  her  small  Greek  head  very  well,  but  is 
otherwise  as  unfit  for  the  stage  as  a  canary  for  an 
eagle's  cage.  She  has  neither  voice  for  speaking 
nor  singing,  and  no  more  idea  of  acting  than  a 
real  Eily  on  the  Irish  coast.  Dion  Boucicault's 
name  and  prestige  may  launch  his  little  girl  upon 
the  stage,  but  she  has  been  born  untouched  of  the 
divine  afflatus,  and  not  all  his  name,  his  prestige, 
and  his  coaching  will  make  an  actress  of  her.  In 
this  atmosphere  of  crudity  and  immaturity,  it 
was  a  rich  treat  to  see  the  old  comedian  himself 
once  more  when  the  change  of  scene  finally  in- 
troduced Myles-na-Coppaleen. 

What  a  juice  and  unction  are  in  his  comedy  1 
What  a  sparkle  of  mischief  in  his  shrewd  eyes! 
What  a  droll  rogue  he  is  altogether!  How  well 
he  knows  how  to  play  upon  an  audience!  How 
surely  he  understands  the  value  of  a  halt,  a  silence, 
a  wait;  how  truly  he  gauges  just  when  to  drown 
an  obtrusive  sentiment  in  the  capacious  lip  of  the 
punch  jut;!  He  has  the  fine  art  of  seeming  spon- 
taneous, and  every  bit  of  repartee  seems  to  have 
come  from  the  fountain-head  of  wit  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  not  to  have  been  rattled  off 
by  rote  in  the  playing  of  "  The  Colleen  Bawn," 
how  many  hundred  times  these  five  and  twenty 
years.  One  can  actually  see  the  wit  gathering 
about  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  for  your  trained 
comedian's  face  should  bear  the  marks  of  its  art, 
and  its  couchaut  skilled  muscles  respond  readily 
to  the  signal  of  the  brain. 

Perhaps  Dion  Boucicault  is  very  much  the  same 
in  everything  he  does,  for  there  is  strongest  family 
likeness  between  Shaun,  the  Shaughraun,  and 
Myles.  Shrewd  mother-wit  is  ready  with  each, 
twinkles  in  the  eye,  and  lurks  in  the  lip  of  them 
all.  A  luxurious  bonhommie  of  manner  is  com- 
mon with  them,  and  under  the  speech  of  the  two 
trickles  a  thick,  rich  stream  of  blarney,  as  dis- 
arming to  the  one  addressed  as  it  is  amusing  to 
the  hearers. 

But  it  is  a  very  good  same,  and  makes  one  wish 
that  there  were  more  comedians  like  him.  Not 
necessarily  Irish  comedians  either.  The  world  is 
wide  and  the  nations  many.  Comedy  belongs  to 
no  nation,  and  art  belongs  to  all.  Boucicault  is 
delightfully  and  completely  Irish,  while  nothing 
could  be  more  distinctively  American,  or  more 
delicious  in  its  way,  than  Bishop's  Philkins,  in 
Archie  Gunther's  comedy,  "Strictly  Business." 
The  comedy  itself  is  a  piece  of  grotesquerie,  so 
gravely  presented  that  one  really  wonders  whether 
this  curious  conflict  between  American  common- 
placeness  and  Russian  melodrama  strikes  the  au- 
thor as  absurdly  as  it  does  the  audience.  The 
late  James  De  Mille  and  Archie  Gunther  area 
species  of  intellectual  twins,  for  their  fancies  run 
in  the  same  curious  groove.  They  invade  the 
fastnesses  of  the  romance  of  the  old  countries 


with  a  direct  Americanism,  as  matter-of-fact  as 
pork  and  beans.  Italian  brigandage  and  Spanish 
conspiracy  seduced  the  fancy  of  De  Mille,  but 
Gunther  playfully  asks  the  Russian  bear  to  give 
him  his  paw. 

An  American  drummer  plunging  about  Europe 
to  introduce  canned  provisions  is  nothing  improb- 
able, nor  would  the  idea  of  attempting  to  intro- 
duce them  upon  the  Czar's  table  discourage  the 
accomplished  commercial  traveler  in  the  slightest 
degree ;  yet  to  the  outside  barbarians,  who  do  not 
drum,  the  idea  is  irresistibly  comic.  The  idea  of 
the  nihilists  introducing  this  mode  of  conveying 
death  to  the  Czar  is  a  clever  travesty  upon  their 
oft-failing  plans.  When  one  reflects  that  all  the 
nihilists  in  Europe  are  constantly  conspiring  to 
kill  one  small  emperor,  Archie  Gunther  s  canned 
salmon  seems  to  furnish  nihilism  with  somethine 
it  hasn't  got — an  idea.  Mr.  Gunther's  Russians  all 
walk  about  in  the  state  of  exalted  and  intense 
melodramatic  feeling  peculiar  to  the  Russian 
whose  streets  are  paved  with  nitro-glycerine  and 
whose  chambers  are  stored  with  dynamite,  while 
a  heavy  fog  of  conspiracy  is  always  brooding 
in  the  air  and  the  knout  hangs  ever  ready  on  the 
wall.  This  intense  gravity  furnishes  much  of  the 
amusement  of  the  play,  but,  besides  this,  the  text 
bristles  with  American  humor,  witticisms  which 
seem  to  almost  suggest  themselves  and  yet  sur- 
prise you  when  they  come.  The  comedy  itself  is 
sui generis,  and  the  wit  goes  with  it.  Thosewho 
think  that  much  of  the  serious  part  should  be 
cut  would  find  that  the  comedy  lost  by  the  cut- 
ting, for  it  is  the  offsetting  that  makes  the  humor 
of  it  all.  The  comedy  further  is,  for  the  most 
part,  extremely  well  played.  Mrs.  Bates's  in- 
tense old-fashioned  melodrama  fits  admirably  to 
the  role  of  the  Countess  Ora  Oranoff,  and  Mr. 
Carden's  hearty  style  sustains  the  pompous  dig- 
nity of  the  Russian  minister  of  police.  Miss 
Charlotte  Tittell  as  the  Princess  Vera  Malakoff, 
is  twin  sister  to  the  young  heroine  in  De  Mille's 
"American  Baron."  It  is  only  in  Russia  that 
they  grow  women  with  so  little  sense  and  so  much 
jealousy.  As  for  Bishop,  the  part  fits  him  like  a 
garment.  But  one  of  the  unpleasant  conse- 
quences of  going  to  see  "Strictly  Business"  is 
that  one  gets  seasick  when  Bishop  does.  This 
scene  is  an  unpleasant  combination  of  high  art 
and  low  comedy.  The  young  Bishop  distinguishes 
himself  by  an  excellent  make-up  as  a  French  chef, 
but  needs  a  recipe  for  his  accent. 

While  melodrama  is  thus  being  subtly  bur- 
lesqued, the  real  article  is  still  running  at  the 
Baldwin.  It  has  been  said  that  Sims,  before  he 
took  to  writing,  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
habits  of  the  London  poor.  There  is  a  strong 
dash  of  the  picturesque  in  all  his  work,  which  ac- 
counts almost  entirely  for  his  success.  He  looks 
upon  the  great  London  slums  with  the  eye  of  the 
romancist,  and  there  is  something  very  taking  in 
his  work.  But  if  Frank  Harvey,  the  author  of 
"The  Wages  of  Sin"  and  "Woman  Against 
Woman" — the  two  plays  which  have  been  run- 
ning at  the  Baldwin  the  last  fortnight — had  but 
one  little  touch  of  this  lurid  faculty  of  presenta- 
tion which  belongs  to  Sims,  a  greater  would 
have  arisen.  He  must  have  studied  the  "  short 
and  simple  annals  of  the  poor"  from  the  inside, 
for  the  graphic  realism  with  which  he  presents 
them  is  the  w->rk  of  no  mere  careless  on-looker. 
He  knows  so  many  little  ways,  so  many  little 
shifts,  so  many  little  turns  of  homely  expression ; 
he  knows  so  surely,  step  by  step,  the  downward 
path  from  frugal  thrift  to  squalor,  that  there  is 
the  pain  of  realism  in  every  stroke  of  his  pen. 
It  is  a  facile  pen,  too.  He  writes  cleanly  and 
well,  in  good  terse  English,  so  that  the  process  of 
cutting  never  occurs  to  the  offended  ear,  and  the 
fitness  of  each  rounded  sentence  is  soothing  in  its 
homely  completeness. 

His  plays  are  not  pleasant  to  witness,  although 
he  concedes  a  good  ending— they  are  so  painfully, 
so  awfully  like  real  life.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Charles 
Overton,  presumably  the  leading  man  of  the  com- 
bination, is  a  most  strikingly  natural  actor.  He 
has  no  single  affectation  of  the  stage,  seems  to 
make  no  effort  at  attractiveness  at  any  stage  of 
the  play,  and  so  thoroughly  identifies  himself  with 
the  part,  that  with  each  new  part  he  seems  to  be 
simply  continuing  whatever  was  his  vocation  in 
life  before  he  became  an  actor.  The  effect  is  really 
curious,  and  seems  to  point  the  artificiality  of 
other  actors  in  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Maubury,  his  partner,  for  example,  although 
he  makes  an  amusing  old  wreck  of  Philip  Tressi- 
der,  is  most  transparently  acting  all  the  time. 
So  too  is  Miss  Marie  Prescoit,  though  she  is  in- 
teresting and  sympathetic,  and,  in  one  scene 
powerful,  for  her  retaliation  upon  Rachel  West- 
ford,  the  evil  genius  of  her  fireside,  is  very  woman- 
like in  its  fierceness. 

Another  very  natural  picture  is  Mrs.  Brutone's 
Mrs.  Barton.  One  recognizes  the  fidelity  of  the 
picture  as  one  knows  a  good  photograph  at  a 
glance.  There  are  years  of  toil  in  the  lines  of  her 
hands  and  face,  and  in  the  very  tones  of  her  voice. 
Poor  old  soul.  She  likes  to  tell  her  woes,  a  spe- 
cies of  enjoyment  with  the  rural  poor,  but  she  is 
ready  witha  helping  hand  as  with  a  sharp  tongue, 
and  there  is  a  species  of  comfort  in  the  sight  of 
her,  hard  as  she  likes  to  make  her  seeming. 

It  is  not  exactly  a  pleasure  to  go  to  see  Mr. 
Frank  Harvey's  plays,  for  people  like  to  get  out 
of  real  life  when  they  go  to  the  theatre.  1  here  is 
very  little  of  the  stormy  applause  which  belongs 
to  such  melodramas  as  "  The  Shadows  of  a  Great 
City,1,  but  there  is  a  hush  of  interest  in  the  house, 
and  people  fall  to  discussing  the  situations,  be- 
tween the  acts,  with  a  seriousness  little  known  in 
the  theatre.  These  melodramas  intrude  little  upon 
the  upper  world ;  indeed,  the  only  shortcoming  in 
acting  in  this  humble  play  is  among  the  great  ones. 

Miss  Emma  Clifden,  as  Lady  Chesterton,  has 
not  that  repose  which  marks  the  caste  of  Vere  de 
Vere,  nor  under  the  circumstances  was  it  expected 
of  her;  nevertheless,  it  was  a  little  startling  when 
she  hastened  to  her  sister's  deathbed  to  make  re- 
pentance, attired  in  a  dashing  costume,  the  chief 
feature  of  which  wasabright  scarlet  jaunty  bolero 
jacket. 

The  long-talked-of,  much  advertised,  warmly 
expected  '*  May  Blossom  "  comes  at  last,  and  as 
Mr.  Nick  Long  has  been  several  weeks  getting  a 
dead  bird  and  a  funeral  together,  doubtless  we  are 
to  have  a  little  scenery,  which  has  latterly  been 
conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Miss  Anne  Chute,  at  the  California,  who  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Agnes  Thomas  is  a  very  dashing 
creature,  summoned  Kyrle  Daly  in  from  the  gar- 
den in  "  The  Colleen  Bawn  "  to  a  room  without  a 
i  stick  of  furniture  in  it,  and  only  a  green  calico 


curtain  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  room.     And  this 
is  Castle  Chute,  which  was  a  very  imposing  pile 
from  the  outside.     Scenery,  Messrs.  Managers. 
Betsy  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, Atkinson's  Comedy  Company  appear  in  a 
farce  called  "  Peck's  Bad  Boy," 

The  fashionable  world  has  resolved  to  settle 
upon  the  day  after  the  Thomas  concerts  as  the 
grand  signal  for  the  summer  hegira. 

The  Cook  in  "Strictly  Business"  alludes  to 
himself  more  than  once  as  the  chef  cook  or  the 
cook  chef  to  the  Emperor.  Another  instance  of 
the  grasping  monopoly  of  Russia.  Any  other 
emperor  would  be  satisfied  with  either  a  chef  ax.  a 
coo%. 

At  the  California  Theatre,  on  Monday  next, 
Mr.  Boucicault  will  produce  "The  Shaughraun," 
with  new  scenery  by  Voegtlin.  This  production 
will  introduce  the  entire  company.  On  Monday, 
May  i8th,  Mr.  Boucicault  will  produce  for  the 
first  time  on  any  stage,  his  new  five-act  comedy, 
entitled  "The  Jilt." 

Miss  Agnes  Thomas,  the  leading  lady  of  Dion 
Boucicault's  company,  was  leading  lady  to  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  and  has  been  but  a 
short  time  in  America.  She  is  just  fresh  from  a 
hit  made  in  New  York,  in  George  Fawcett  Rowe's 
new  play,  in  which  Olga  Brandon  p'ays  the  part 
of  a  professional  beauty—a  part  which  has  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  Miss  Thomas. 

An  accomplished  New  York  journalist  is  writ- 
ing a  blank-verse  play,  dealing  with  events  in 
old  Venetian  history,  for  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett, 
whose  literary  taste  is  quite  as  noteworthy  as  his 
stage  talent.  It  is  not  likely,  by  the  way,  that 
Mr.  Barrett  will  go  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, either  next  summer  or  next  autumn,  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  will  soon  build  a  theatre  in 
Madison  Square. 

The  amateurs— using  the  word  in  its  strict 
sense — who  are  getting  up  the  oratorio  organiza- 
tion, are  supplying  a  long-felt  want  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  is  scarcely  a  city  of  its  size  in  the 
world  which  does  not  boast  of  an  oratorio  organ- 
ization. Even  in  Australia,  where  music  is  not 
supposed  to  have  made  much  headway,  oratorio 
music  is  familiar  to  the  children  in  the  schools, 
while  in  San  Francisco  they  do  not  yet  know 
what  the  word  means. 

Fursch-Madi  is  delighted  at  the.  idea  of  getting 
back  to  San  Francisco.  She  feels  that  she  was 
held  back  in  favor  of  Dotti  from  a  public  who 
were  willing  to  receive  her.  The  lady  is  right. 
We  had  all  the  Dotti  we  could  stand,  and  not  half 
the  Fursch-Madi  we  wanted.  And  she  will  be  a 
better  concert-singer  than  operatic  prima  donna! 
Fursch-Madi's  first  aria  was  always  great,  the 
second  weak,  and  in  the  third  she  rallied  again. 

It  is  reported  that  Sarah  Bernhardt's  health  is 
at  last  completely  ruined,  and  that  she  is  only 
supported  through  her  nightly  performances  of 
"Theodora"  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  most 
powerful  stimulants,  Bernharut  herself  is  quite 
willing  to  lie  down  and  die,  but  her  creditors  will 
not  permit  it,  and  furnish  her  with  relays  of  phy- 
sicians, who  force  life  into  her  whenever  her  once 
invincible  frame  begins  to  fail.  It  is  no  longer 
probable  that  Sarah  will  come  to  us  in  1886. 

The  great  Frau  Materna  commenced  her  career 
as  an  opera  bouffe  singer.  She  seems  to  have  dis- 
played a  predilection  for  massive  roles,  even  at 
that  early  date,  for  it  is  recorded  that  she  sang 
the  part  of  La  Belle  Helene  one  hundred  and 
thirty  consecutive  times.  Materna  soon  out- 
grew opera  boufle,  and  even  just  plain,  ordinary 
opera,  but  was  rescued  by  Wagner,  whose  music 
permitted  the  most  Titanic  love-making  to  Titan- 
ic tenors.  Otherwise  Materna  would  have  been 
out  of  a  situation. 

It  is  said  that  a  decayed  belle  in  her  old  age  al- 
ways takes  either  to  religion  or  raising  chickens. 
Apropos  of  nothing,  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  has  be- 
come a  grave  and  serious  patriarch,  and  never  ap- 
Eears  in  public  any  more  except  in  the  capacious 
osom  of  his  family.  We  shall  see  him  at  the 
California  next  week,  flanked  on  the  one  side  by 
a  daughter,  on  the  other  by  a  son,  and  in  the 
background  by  the  properties,  to  which,  like  Mr. 
Vincent  Crummies,  he  has  written  up  his  plays; 
but  an  array  of  pleasing  young  women  is  contra- 
band, and  with  the  patriarch  will  appear  no 
more  forever. 

The  three  little  maids  with  the  gift  of  music  in 
their  fingers,  who  are  trying  so  hard  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope to  study  the  art  in  its  native  atmosphere, 
fave  a  concert  on  Thursday  evening,  at  Irving 
lall,  which  was  singularly  interesting.  The 
Joran  children  are  all  deeply  gifted,  loftily  ambi- 
tious, and  thoroughly  industrious,  as  any  one 
must  be  to  devote  a  life  to  music.  Miss  Marie 
Hyde,  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  them,  and 
worked  indefatigably  for  their  success,  succeeded 
in  filling  the  house,  and  the  children  delighted  the 
people  who  had  come.  Lula,  the  eldest,  has  nat- 
urally more  finish  than  the  others.  Pauline  is  a 
versatile  child,  who  only  needs  to  confine  her  tal- 
ents to  one  line  to  become  eminent,  and  Elise, 
the  baby,  has  a  strength,  a  dash,  and  a  technique 
which  are  remarkable  in  one  so  young. 

Messrs.  Overton  and  Maubury  originally  came 
to  San  Francisco  with  the  unfortunate  William 
Horace  Lingard  combination,  bits  of  the  debris 
of  which  remained  upon  the  Pacific  slope  long 
after  the  combination  went  to  pieces.  Mr.  Over- 
ton at  that  lime  was  suspected  of  being  one  of 
those  hard-headed  old  Ausiralian  actors  who  had 
been  playing  old  men's  parts  in  one  way  for  the 
last  forty  years.  It  is  quite  a  revolution  to  find 
that  he  is  a  young  man,  and  as  good  an  actor  in 
young  parts  as  he  was  in  old.  Mr.  Maubury  was 
seriously  suspected  of  being  a  swell,  from  the  fact 
that  he  owned  a  yacht.  At  the  time.it  prevented 
his  b.-ing  anything  extraordinary  as  an  actor,  but 
he  has  disposed  of  the  yacht  and  has  improved. 
They  have  visited  San  Francisco  once  since  that 
time  with  an  awfully  bad  melodrama,  but  since 
Ihey  have  come  back  with  a  good  one,  that  epi- 
sode is  regarded  as  a  late  unpleasantness  ami  is 
not  alluded  to.  Bolh  gentlemen  have  gone  to 
work  to  make  money,  with  a  shrewdness  and  de- 
termination which  are  quite  American,  and  have 
little  left  of  Australia  but  an  English  accent. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  May  gth, 

California  Theatre.  — Jay  Rial,  Acting 
Manager.  Bill,  "  The  Colleen  Bawn.  "  Cast  as 
follows : 

Myles-na-Coppaleen,  Dion  Boucicault;  Colleen  Bawn, 
MUs  Nina  Boucicault;  Danny  Mann,  Mr.  D.  G.  Bouci- 
cault; Anne  Chute,  MUs  Acnes  Thomas;  Sheelah,  Mri, 
L.  E.  Barker;  Mrs.  Cregan,  Miss  Fanny  Young;  Har- 
drcss  Cregan,  Donald  Robertson;  Kyrle  Daly,  H.  E. 
Walton;  Father  Tom,  J.  P.  Sutton;  Mr.  Corrigan,  Ger- 
ald Eyre ;  Mr.  O'Moore,  George  Galloway ;  Hyland 
Creagh,  Mr.  Marshall;  Corpora],  Mr.  Harris;  Sen-ant. 
Mr.  Kay.      . 

Baldwin  Theatre.— Al.  Havman,  Manager. 
Bill:  Frank  Harvey's  drama,  "Woman  against 
Woman."    Cast  as  follows: 

John  Tressider,  Charles  Overton;  Phil  Tressider,  Chas. 
C.  Maubery ;  Sir  Henry  Chesterton,  E.  N.  Thayer;  Gil-  , 
bert  Craven,  A.S.Philips;  Dr.  Gordon  Grayson.  Owca  I 
Westford;  Peter  Crank,  Fred.  Jerome;  David  Jackson, 
Andrew  McKay;  George  Melton,  Wm.  Moulds;  Mrs. 
Deborah  Ba'ton.  Mrs.  Julia  Bruione ;  Rachel  Westwood, 
Miss  Sarah  Von  Leer;  Mary  Fedley,  Miss  Susie  Russell; 
Millie  Grant,  Miss  Katie  Boyl-lon;  Miriam  (Lady  Ches- 
terton), Miss  Emma  Clifden;  Bessie  (her  sisteri,  Marie 
Prescott. 

Bdsh  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall,  Act- 
ing Manager.     Bill:    "In   the  Dark."    Cast 
follows : 

Dr.  Laird,  John  A.  Stevens;  Frank  Laird,  G.  L.  Moa- 
serrat ;  'timothy  Bobkins,  J.  W,  Summers;  RalphMcK.cn- 
na,  Hudson  Liston ;  Joe  PuLsifer,  Louis  Belmore ;  Billy 
Welch,  S.  J.  Keeley  ;  Mendez,  Frank  Harvey  ;  May,  Miss 
Anna  Boyle;  Dollie,  Miss  Emily  Lytton ;  Jane  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Charles  Edmonds;  Mother  Rosenbaum,  Miss  Katie 
Belmore;  Blanche,  Miss  Cornele  Fordyce;  Fanny,  Miss 
Ella  West. 

The  Standard  Theatre.— F.  W.  Stech- 
han,  Manager.  Bill:  A.  C.  Gunther's  comedy, 
"Strictly  Business."    Cast  as  follows: 

Phineas  Philkins,  C.  B.  Bishop;  Countess  Oranoff, Mrs. 
F.  M.  Bates;  Malakoff,  James  Carden;  Ivan  lssakoff, 
Theo.  Roberts;  Achille  de  Lyonnaise,  C.  J.  Bishop; 
Princess,  Miss  Tittell.      \ 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros..  Mana- 
gers.    Bill:    "La  Traviata."    Cast  as  follows: 

Violetta,  Miss  Louise  Leighton;  Flora,  Miss  Kate  Mar- 
chi;  Annina,  Miss  Tilly  Vaterga;  Alfred,  R.  D.  Valcrga; 
Germont,  F.  La  Fontaine;  Dr.  Grenvil,  H.  W.  Frillman; 
Baron  Duphol,  G.  Napoleoni;  Hetorieres,  A.  Messmer; 
Marquis  D'Obigny,  George  Harris. 

Grand  Opera  House.—  ,  Lessee. 

Closed  during  the  week. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  ^'aterloo.  Open 
from  q  a.  m.  to  Ii  P.  M. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones.— 
J.  B.  Keys,  Manager.     Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 

Mechanics'  Pavilion  Skating  Academy. — 
Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Atkinson's 
Comedy  Company  in  "Peck's  Bad  Boy." 

At  the  California,  next  week,  Dion  Boucicault 
in  "The  Shaughraun." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  "Die 
Fledermaus." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  no  an- 
nouncement has  been  made. 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  C.  B.  Bishop  will 
continue  in  "Strictly  Business." 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  Belasco's  drama, 
"  May  Blosscm." 

.  ♦  ■ 

In  a  large  town  in  the  South  of  England  there 
are  two  daily  papers — the  Examiner  and  the 
News — between  which,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
an  active  rivalry  exists.  The  News  one  day  print- 
ed a  description  of  an  American  locomotive  which 
had  been  left  in  the  round-house  with  steam  up, 
when,  in  some  unknown  way,  the  throttle  flew 
open,  and  the  engine  proceeded  down  the  track 
at  a  lively  rate.  It  then  went  on  to  say,  that 
fearing  the  runaway  engine  would  do  some  dam- 
age, the  engineer  and  fireman  look  a  hand-car 
and  followed  it,  overtaking  it  after  many  miles' 
travel.  Now,  the  hand-car  is  an  American  inven- 
tion, almost  unknown  on  the  other  side.  The 
Examiner,  thinking  it  had  the  laugh  on  its  con- 
temporary, came  out  the  next  day  and  ridiculed 
the  story,  wanting  to  know  if  the  men  could  not 
run  faster  without  a  hand-car  than  with  one, 
supposing  it  was  a  sort  of  wheelbarrow,  and  ad- 
vising the  News  not  to  speak  of  subjects  with 
which  it  was  unacquainted.  Now,  the  fun  came 
in  when  the  News  admitted  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  story,  and  laid  the  blame  on  1* 
compositor. 

It  is  seldom  that  an  accident  contains  more  ele 
ments  of  grotesqueness  than  that  which  befell  I 
German  at  Oshkosh.  He  tapped  a  maple  tn 
with  an  ax  and  then  inserted  a  wedge.  Stooping 
to  sip  the  oozing  sap,  his  nose  became  inserted  id 
the  slit  in  the  tree.  The  wedge  then  became  dis- 
lodged, and  his  nose  was  caught  as  in  a  vise.  It 
was  two  hours  before  he  was  discovered  and 
rescued. 

■  ♦  . 

Elaine. 

Last  week  of  "  Elaine."  The  exhibition  closes 
on  Saturday,  May  i6lh.  Snow  &  Co.'s,  12  Post 
Street. 


Foe's  Freckle  Soap. 

Foe's  Freckle  Soap  infallible  remedy  for  freckles. 
Tno.  Foe,  London.  Kep'  by  Wakelee  &  Co., 
Occidental  Hotel,  and  other  first-class  chemists. 


—  On  Thursday  evening  next,  at  Sara- 
toga  Hall,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Tar- 
rant's school  will  perform  "Julius  Ca;sar."  Id 
addition  to  the  inJeresting  feature  of  a  juvenile 
rendition  of  a  Shakesperean  play,  a  novel  attrac- 
tion will  be  the  first  production  of  music  to  the 
drama,  by  Robert  Schumann,  arranged  by  Edgar 
S  Kelley.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
the  composer  of  the  music  lo  Byron's  "  Manfred" 
also  wrotean  overture  to  "Julius  C:vsar."  Wheth- 
er he  ever  entertained  the  idea  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject in  a  similar  manner  is  not  known.  Mr. 
Kelley  has  supplied  the  melodramatic  music  and 
entr'actes  by  orchestraiing  fugitive  pieces  of  this 
great  master,  which  will  thus  give  uniiy  to  the 
entire  work.  Of  especial  interest  are  the  "Pro- 
cession," the  "Dirge,"  and  the  "  Marche  Mill* 
taire." 
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CCCLIV.— BUI  of   Fare  for  Six  Persoos,    Sunday, 

May   io,  1885. 

Tomato  Soup. 

Baked  Crabs. 

Broiled   Chickens. 

Potatoes,  with  cream  sauce.     Summer  Squash. 

Roast  Beef. 

Vegetable  Salad. 

Ice  Cream.    Strawberries.    Lady  Fingers.    Cherries. 

Tomato  Soup. — Three  haif-pints  milk,  one  pint  of  water, 

one  can  tomatoes,  two  table>poonfuls  corn-starch,  half  an 

onion,  one  teaspoonful   soda,  two  tablespoonfuls   butter; 

salt  and  pepper.     Cook   the  tomatoes  with   the  onion:  boil 

the  water;  add  the  corn-starch  and  soda;  stir  until  it  boils 

well ;  add  the  tomatoes,  strained  through  a  fine  sieve,  then 

butter,  salt,  and  pepper;  have   the  milk  ready  boiled,  and 

add  just  as  you  serve. 


Important  to  Every  Lady. 

A  great  philosopher  once  said  that  the  fountain 
of  human  happiness  flows  from  health,  comfort, 
and  contentment.  The  body  must  be  in  ahealih- 
ful  and  comfortable  condition  to  attain  true  hap- 
piness. Nothing  adds  so  much  to  a  woman's 
health  and  comfort  as  a  perfect-fitting  corset. 
The  corset  surrounds  the  most  vita!  parts  of  the 
body,  and  upon  it  greatly  depends  their  healthful 
action.  An  ill-shaped  corset  throws  the  waist 
into  an  unnatural  condition  and  often  seriously 
affects  the  heart  and  lungs.  A  well-shapsd  cor- 
set is  constructed  ubon  natural  and  scientific 
principles,  and  aiwavs  supports  and  strengthens 
the  frame.  Most  ladies,  by  sad  experience  with 
poor  corsets,  know  the  tru'h  of  these  facts,  and 
they  now  go  direct  to  Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos. 
742  and  744  Market  Street  and  10  and  12  Dupont 
Street,  where  they  always  get  corsets  that  are  per- 
fect-fitting as  well  as  health-preserving.  French 
corsets  are  recognized  through  America  as  the 
only  corsets  which  accurately  fit  the  form  as  well 
as  add  to  health,  acd,  so  far  as  corsets  are  con- 
cerned, nobody  is  ever  unbapoy  who  wears 
u  Freud's  Perfect-fitting  Corsets." 


Etchings.— Mr.  Vickery  leaves  for  other 
cities  at  end  of  current  month.  He  will  be  glad 
to  see  those  who  think  of  purchasing  Etchings 
before  he  goes.    23  Dupont  Street  (bookstore). 


—  Alph.  Hirsch,  Optician  (for  the  last 
fourteen  years  at  Muller's),  adjusts  and  sells  the 
finest  Spectacles  and  Eye-glasses.  320  Kearny 
Street,  near  Bush. 

»  ■♦■  ■ 

—  Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Flower 
and  Fraiher  Store,  1024  Market  Street.  Cheapest 
house  in  ihe  State  for  flowers  and  feathers. 


—  Dr.  E.  U.Cochrane,  Dentist, 850  Market, 
cor.Stocktonfover  drug  store).  Office  hours,  g  to  5. 


—  Prices  reduced  on  all  Compound  Lens- 
es  requiring  to  be  duplicated.  C.  Muller,  Opti- 
cian, 135  Montgomery  Street,  near  Bush,  opposite 
Occidental  Hotel. 


JULIUS    C£SAR, 

SHAKESP£ARE'S  HISTORICAL  TRAUEDY 

in  five  at  is, 

Will  be  performed  at 

SARATOGA     HALL.,     MAY     Mill, 

At  8  o'clock  p.  M.,  by 

DR.   TARRANT'S   PUPILS. 


A  special  feature  will  be  the  first  orchestral  production  of 

SCHl-MAJHS'S 

Overture  and   Eatr'acte  Music,  arranged  for  the  occasion 
and  conducted  by 

EDGAR  S.   KE1.I.I  V. 

Who  has  kindly  consented  to  assist. 


Tickets  at  Sherman,  clay  A  Oo.'s. 


—  S.  Freidenrich.  Instruction  given  in 
Piano  and  Harmony,  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  or 
at  pupils'  residences.  Address  care  M.  Gray,  206 
Post  Street. 

■  »  ■ 

—  The  Pioneer  Carpet  Beating  Machines 
stand  at  ths  head  in  doing  first-class  work.  J. 
Spaulding  &  Co.,  353  Tehama  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Telephone  3040. 

•  ,  ♦  . 

Doxey's  First-class  Excursion  to  Europe. 

Doxey's  second  season  first-class  excursion  will 
leave  June  4th  for  a  three-months'  tour  in  Europe, 
visiting  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  the  Trossach?, 
the  English  lakes,  North  Wales,  London,  Paris, 
etc.  The  party  will  be  limited,  and  early  appli- 
cation is  necessary.  Send  for  prospectus,  giving 
Particulars,  to  W.  Doxey,  23  Dupont  Street,  San 
ran  cisco. 

*  ■«►  * 

Spring  and  Summer  Opening. 

Mrs.  K.  A.  Deering,  of  121  Post  Street,  having 
just  returned  and  resumed  her  business,  is  now 
prepared  to  furnish  new  and  elegant  designs  of 
the  very  latest  Paris  and  New  York  fashions.  Mrs. 
Deering  solicits  a  continuance  of  your  patronage. 
Orders  filled  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Best  of  references  given  on  ap- 
plication. Very  respectfully,  Mrs.  K.  A.  Deer- 
ING. 

—  In  another  column  will  be  found  the 
advertisement  of  an  auction  sale  of  valuable  FruH- 
vale  real  estate,  comprising  Mr.  W.  A.  Bray's 
handsome  residence,  forty-four  large  and  well-sit- 
uated lots,  and  a  very  attractive  modern  cottage 
of  eight  rooms.  Opportunities  to  obtain  such 
good  proiertyat  reasonable  rates  are  very  rare. 

«  «»  » 

—  For  school  exhibitions  and  similar  en- 
tertainments  the  Metropolitan  Hall  is  the  most 
popular  in  town.  It  has  a  large  seating  capacity, 
is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  for  good 
sounding  qualities  is  unrivaled  on  the  coast.  Its 
organ  is  the  largest  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St, 


SECOND  SERIES  OI' 

THOMAS    FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 

To  be  held  in  the 

n  ECU  AM    S'  PAYIXIOX, 

On  the  evenings  of 

Slay  28tn,  39th,  30th    June  1st  anil  2d,  and 
on  the  afternoons  of  May  30  and  June  3, 

Consisting  of 

Seven  Grand  Festival  Concerts, 

Under  the  personal  direction  of 

THEODORE     THOMAS, 

Who  will  bring  from  New  York  his  unrivaled 

Orchestra  of  Sixty  Instrumentalists 

And  the  following  eminent  vocalists: 

M.UE.  ICRSIH-M.VDI,  Soprano, 
HISS  EHMA  Jl  <  H,  Soprano, 

SUSS  HATTIE  J.  CLAPPER,  Contralto, 

MB.  WIIXIAM  J.  WINCH,  Tenor. 

MB.  MAX  Hi:i\RI*H.  Ra%SO, 

AND 

MADAME  AMALIA  FRIEDRItH  MATERNA 

Court  Singer  from  the  Imperial  Opera,  Vienna. 

(Especially  engaged  by  Mr.  Thomas  for  his  Concerts  in 
San  Francisco.) 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 

■  ■»  * 

Delicious  for  breakfast,  Ghirardelli's  Chocolate. 


-  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


GRAM>  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Marcus  M.  Henry Business  Manager. 


SIUNOB   LXKKO  CAMPOBELLO'S 

AMATEUR  OPERATIC  SOCIETY. 

Initial  Performances 

On  Friday  Evening  and  Saturday  Matinee, 
May  15fh  and  16tli,  1885, 

In  aid  of  the  funds  of 

GRACE      CHURCH, 

Mozart's  elegant  chef-d'oeuvre, 

"LE  NOZZE  DI  FIGARO" 

Will  be  presented  with  a  cast  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
who  have  kindly  volunteered  their  services. 

The   ensemble   will   number  over   One   Hundred.     Large 
Chorus  and  Grand  Orch-  stra. 

CONDUCTOR SIGNOR  ENRICO  SORGE. 


Boxes,  Sto,  $12.30,  $15,  and  $20.  Reserved  Seats,  in 
Orche-tra,  Parquet,  and  Dress  Circle,  St. 50. 

The  ticket  office  will  be  opened  at  M.Gray's  Music 
Store,  206  Post  Street,  on  Monday,  May  nth,  at  9  a.  m., 
and  continue  daily  till  5  p.  m. 


PBICES. 


Double  Season  Tickets,  entitling  the  holder  to  two 

Reserved  Seats  for  each  of  the  Seven  Concerts. $25. co 

Private  Boxes,  seating  six  persons  (season* ..ioo.co 

(All  tickets  transferable.) 

SUBSCRIBERS  ONLY  can  select  their  seats  at  the 
Mu«ic  Stores  of  Sherman,  Clay  S:  Co.  and  M.  Gray,  on 
MONDAY,  May  nth,  9  a.  m. 

Season  Ticket  sale  to  general  public  begins  TUESDAY, 
May  i2th,  at  same  places. 

Reserved  Seats,  single  concerts,  according  to  loca- 
tion  $(.co,  $2.00,  S3. 00 

Box  Seats,  single  concerts,  according  to  location, 

$4.00,  Jj.oo 
Date  of  commencement  of  single  sale  will  be  duly  an- 
nounced. 

SEYMOUR  E.  LOCKE,  Manager  Thomas  Concerts, 
Occidental    Hotel. 


TWO  EEiTCBES, 

To  be  delivered  by  the  distinguished   Hindoo   Lecturer, 

GOPAL  YI\EYAK  JOSHEE, 

At  IRVING  HALL,  pi  the  evenings  of  Monday  and 

Saturday,  May  4th  and  9th. 

First  Lecture — "Present  Condition  of  India  in  its  Social 

and  Political  Asp-  cts." 

Second  Le:ture — '*  Buddhism  in  India." 

Price  of  Admission Fifty  Cents 


PANORAMA. 

THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

S.  W.  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts., 
Open  dai'y  from  9  A.  M.  to  n  P.  M. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Keeling  Bros Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Positively  last  nights  of  Verdi's  grand  opera, 
EA  TBAVIATA. 

Monday  evening,   May  nth,  gorgeous   production  of 
Strauss  "s  operetta, 

DIE  FEEDEBMACS. 

Admission,  35  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents 


ROSADINE. 

THE  BEST  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  HAIR  yet 
discovered.  An  infallible  remedy  for  Baldness;  relieves 
Headache  instantly.     For  sale  by  the  principal  druggists. 

Hi  Chung — What  makee  him  pligtail  glow  so  long? 
Li  Wu"MG--Me  usee  Losalinc  all  same  Melican  man. 


GHIRARDELLI. 


MADE    INSTANTLY. 

Hygienic,   Nourishing,  and    Agreeable.        For   the   Young    and   Old, 
Sick  and   Healthy. 

The  Beverage  par  excellence,  Home-made,  Fresher,  Better,  and  Stronger  than  imported,  and  being  ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE  is  DOUBLE  the  strength  of  foreign  *weet  cocoas,  and  consequently  cheaper.  One  trial  will 
convince.      Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Tea  Merchants. 


S.  LEBENBAUM  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In  STAPLE  ami  FAX  V  SKOtEBIES,  rliolee  HI.11S  and 
LHU'llKS.       Importers  ot  Fnrnlsnlns  GOODS  and  BASKETS. 

1443  to  1449  POLK  ST.,  corner  CALIFO^JJ?^ 

SEEDS 


K.    J.    TRUMBEEE     &    CO., 

GROWERS,   IMfORTERS,   AND   DEALER    IN 

SEEDS,     TREES,     AND     PLANTS, 

410  and  421  Sansome  Mreet.  S.  1  . 


NATIONAL   BREWING  COMPANY 

Is  now  prepared  to  l'urnlsh 

THE      FIRST      GENUINE 


KHEWED  IS  THIS  (I1V. 


BE 


Are  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
I  A.  I-  Bancroft  A  Co.,  721  Market  St., S.F.,  Sole  Agents. 


WILLIAM  J.  DINGEE, 

Real  Estate  Auctioneer,  4  60  and  463  Eighth 
Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 


SAX  FRAMTStO 


GREAT      CREDIT      SALE 

OF 

FRUITYALE 
REAL   ESTATE 

AI.4MEDA  COCSTY,  CAL  , 

By  order  of  C.  C.  KNOX  and  FRANK  OTIS,  Assignees. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  16th, 

At  two  o'clock  p.  «.,  on  tbe  premises,  the  palatial  resi- 
dence of  W.  A.  Wray.  Esq  ,  containing  every  con- 
venience of  a  complete  and  elegant  home.  Lot  260x680, 
charmingly  laid  out  and  planted;  large  fountain  of  exquis- 
ite design 

Also,  very  attractive  Modern  Cottage  of  eight 
rooms,  finished  in  natural  woods;  stable,  etc. ;  beautiful 
lawn,  flowers,  and  fruits. 

Also,  forty-lour  large  and  elegantly  lo- 
cated subdivisions,  of  one  acre  aad  upward  each,  all 
fronting  on  well-improved  streets,  shaded  with  ornamental 
trees.  Elegant  residences  on  all  sides.  Only 
fifty  minutes  from  San  Francisco,  with  half-hourly  tri;  s ; 
as  convenient  a  place  of  residence  as  Oakland  or  Ala- 
meda. The  climate  Li  perfection;  the  soil  is  far-famed  for 
its  productiveness;  city  water  and  gas  to  this  property. 

Ihe  Sale  is  Peremptory.  Do  not  fail  to  examine 
this  choice  property  and  select  a  country  home  site.  It 
possesses  every  convenience  of  the  city.  The  regular  local 
train  passing  through  Oakland  goes  to  this  property. 

The  Terms  are  Very  Easy,  being  only  one-quarter 
cash  on  the  vacant  lots  and  forty  per  cent,  on  the  residence 
and  cottage,  with  interest  at  only  j'A  per  cent,  per  annum. 

For  diagram,  catalogue,  and  permits  to  examine  resi- 
dence and  cottage,  apply  to 

WILLIAM  J.  DINGEE, 
460  and  463  Eighth  St.,  Oakland, 

•  Or  EASTON  A    ELDRIDGE, 
22    Montgomery    St.,  San    Francisco. 


THE  BIRR  FOMiI\G  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
and  closes  with   Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows all   in   place.     Thirty  styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.    Prices  reduced.    Send  . 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
neat  and  very  cheap.  H    II.  GROSS, 

16  Second  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


THE     HARDEN    STAR    HAND 
GRENADE. 

As  a  Fire  Exrngui  her,  it  stands  alone 
and  -upreme— tbe  irresistible  conqueror 
cf  fire.  This  is  the  original,  the  genuine 
Grenade,  and  tr.e  ONLY  one  in  general 
use.  As  shown  by  competitive  tests,  the 
extinguishing  power  of  thi<  Grenade  is 
more  than  hve  times  that  of  any  oth**r. 
Beware  of  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringing grenades. 

H.  H   GROSS.  16  Second  St. 


THE    UMVERSAJL     FAVORITE! 

The  JLight-rnnnIng 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offer, 
which  is  equivalent  to  three 
months'  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  St. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel.  S    V 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Rook  Maunfactur-n, 
201  San  some  Mreet.  near  Pine. 


WALL  PAPERS, 

boom  jiolblm;*,  shades, 

CARPETS, 

HUGS,  MATS,  tlMILUJI. 


FRANK  D.  HARDIE, 

Xo.  727  Market  Street. 


SPRIXG  STYLES. 

BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns  and  J.  F.  I  ngallV  Illustrated  Hooks 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  KensingionJ  Embroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.      H.  A.  DKMI.XJ, 

Agent,  124  Post  Street,  san  Francisco. 


^M^AMM  <?@* 


411  413  &>  415    SANSOME   ST.  S.F 
Importers  or  all  kinds  or  Paper 

JOHN  TAILOR  &  CO. 

114,  110,  118  1-liir-  M. 
A  s  s  A  V  t  R  s  •     IATXBIA1I, 

Mice  and  Mil]  Snoplies.     Also.  Drngeists'  Cli«.«e 


THE  FINEST 

Pure  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  every  WDer0* 
Depo  ,  613  Sacramento  St.,  s.  P. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


See  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent,  29  Post  Street. 


u\^T?T)onalrL 

mime  gili.  __ 


K 


ANK 


'DldBstGhartEred 

BJB^^rcial  Bank 
IvJjm'to&vW  Mig  CoasL 
'Capital®  1000.000,00. 
§urplus$  450,000,00. 
San  Francisco,  Gai  Jan.ls5 1885. 


Remington 

STANDARD 

Type -Writer. 

Again  improved  and 
perfected.  See  them. 
G.  G.   WICKSON 

&.  CO., 
539  Market  St., 
Opp.  Sansome,  S.  F. 


( Established  1854.) 
GEORGE  MORROW  &,  CO. 

DEALERS  IN  HAY  AND  GRAIN 

PRIVATE    TRADE   SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  street San  Francisco. 


H.  M.  XEWUALL  &  CO. 

General  Shipping  and  Commission 

MERCHANTS, 

309  Sansome  St ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

JOU\  F.  ENGLISH, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 

313,  31S  DAVIS  STREET. 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited. 
Quick  sales;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 


H,  U.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHSSBBBOUCH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,  DDIOXD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

tea  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St..  San  Francbco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Bo  LOo;_The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


WM.  T.  COLEM AX  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  In  ever;  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


■¥■ 


COAL. 


Takes  the  lead  of  all  the  Coals  in  this  market  for  the 
home.  It  lights  quickly — lasts  longer  and  makes  a  belter 
fire  than  any  Coal  you  ever  used.  One  trial  will  make  you 
our  friend  forever.  Use  light  draught,  and  save  one-third. 
If  your  dealer  don't  happen  to  have  it,  send  to 
t'EUAB  RIVER  t'OAL  CO., 
XOO  to  112  Mission  Street, 

Between  Main  and  Spear. 


FIRST-CLASS 

PASSENGERS 

Can  obtain  the  best  accommodations  by  the  short  line  of  the 
Chicago,  MEIwaukie,  aud  St.  Paul  Hallway 
to  all  points  East  and  Europe,  by  applying  at  No.  138 
Montgomery  Street. 

CHAS.  E.  FAIRBANK,  Traffic  Agent. 


Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUF  &  CO 

ail,  til.  us-  »nd  in  marl  et  itreet. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 


ng 


MONTGOMERY    STREET. 

ESTABLISHED   1851. 

DIAMONDS    and    OTHER    PRECIOUS    STONES,   aud 
the  latest  novelties  in  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE 

constantly  on  hand. 


Having  taken  the  Exclusive  Agency  for  the  Paclhc  Coast  of  the  Justly 
celebrated 

HEMME  &  LONG  PIANOS, 

I  take  pleasure  in  inviting:  tbe  public  to  call  and  examine  THESE 
I'lAXis,  a  tine  assortment  of  which  iiiuy  be  found  at  my  warerooms, 
735  Market  Street   opposite  Dupont,  San  Francisco. 

££T  The  Hemme  A  Long  Piano  is  aJso  sold  from  the  Factory,  corner 
Polk  and  Clay  Streets.       Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

chas.  s.  EATON.  735  Market  Street. 


The  undersigned  having  purchased  the  entire  Interest  in  the  Storage 
Business  of  the  late 


J.  H.  MOTT  &  CO. 


Will  continue  the  same  as  before.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Paintings, 
and  other  goods  stored  at  reasonable  rates,  and  advances  made  on 
same.       Office  and  Storerooms,  No.  735  MARKET  STKEET. 

J.  M.  PIERCE. 


PREJUDICE    IS    A  THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  yon  of  Many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  im- 
proved— are  not  hard  nor  dry — will  always  smoke  free  and  moist — will  not  crumble 
in  the  pocket  nor  "  catch  you  in  the  throat.' 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer, 
send  to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 
Enclose  three  red  Stamps.  WM.  S.  KPIBAI.L  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


INSURANCE         T  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

THE   LARGEST    PACIFIC   COAST    COMPASTT. 

CAPITAL, §750,000 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  18S4,      -  -  -  $1,500,000 

AGENTS    IN    AIX    THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President; 
WILLIAM   f.  DUTTON,  Secretary; 


ALPHEUS  BUIL.  Vice-President; 

E.  W.  C4RPENTEE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheapest— Simplest — Best. 

It  doos  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
at  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able  type.     Price  Only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  Hall  Type- Writer, 
123  California  Street.  S.  F. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At  the  old  established  place,  No.  651  Sacramento 
Street,  first  house  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


Send  for  Special  Catalogue  of  Carts. 


SAN    I.E.WDRO    VIL- 
LAGE CART, 

Piano  Box,  with  Top. 


They  are  guaranteed  to  ride  as  smoothly  as  the  best  four- 
wheeled  vehicle — a  hack  not  excep'ed.  To  many  persons 
no  style  of  body  for  light  vehicles  is  so  satisfactory  as  the 
Piano  Box,  and  none  can  be  more  useful  in  the  way  of  car- 
rying packages  and  keeping  the  robes  around  the  feet. 

Address  TKL'MAN,  1SHAM  A  *  «>.. 

509  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HOWE  SCALES. 

General  Agents D.  ST.  .1  C.  A.  IIAW1  KV, 

SOI  Market  St.,  cor.  First,  S.  F. 


Ladles  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
In  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER.  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
SOS  Sutler  street,  San  rranelneo. 


ZEATINE 


A  New  cereal  Food  for 

BREAKFAST! 


It  is  one  of  the  Cheapest  Foods  that  can  be 
used  in  the  Family. 

It  secures  Health  and  Strength  for  Old  and 

Vouns,   with    economy    and 

pleasure  In  eating. 

It  is  a  Twice -Cooked  Food,  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

Prepared    for    thp    table    In 

FIVE     MINUTES. 

It  is  as  pure  as  crystals,  and  white  as  the 
falling  snow. 

It  is  put  up  in  packages  of  2J,  pounds,  and 
for  sale  by  all  Grocers. 


JOHN  T.  CUTTING  &  CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

23  and  25  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


LE  VIN  DES  GOMMEUX!! 


PIPER  SEC 

(WHITE  LABEL.) 

THE  DRYEST  IMPORTED! 

(Not  Acid  or  Artificially  Dry. 

The  only  High-grade  Wine  that  has 

the    Seal    Dryness    and 

with  a  Bouquet. 


HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  TOO  HIGH 
FOB  ¥HE  PUBLIC. 


ON  DIRA1T  DU  VEAU!" 


A  Profitable  Business  Easily  Learned 

2g 


GOLD,   SILVER,    AND    NICKEL    PLATING. 

r>rjipiy  <EQ  Cf\  In  order  to  meet  a  long-felt 
r  nlvL  iDOivUi  want  for  a  convenient  and 
portable  PLATING  APPARATUS,  with  which  any 
one  can  do  the  finest  quality  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Nickel 
Plating,  on  Watches,  Chains,  Ring:.,  Knives,  Forks,  and 
Spoons,  1  have  made  the  above  low-priced  set,  consist- 
ing of  Tank  lined  with  Acid  proof  Cement,  Three  Cells  of 
Battery  that  will  deposit  30  pennyweights  of  metal  a  day, 
Hangi  ig  Bars.  Wire,  Gold  Solution,  one  quart  of  Silver 
Solution,  aud  half  a  gallon  of  Nickel.  Also,  a  box  of 
Bright  l  ustre,  that  wi  i  give  the  metal  the  bright  and  lus- 
trous appearence  of  finished  work.  Remember,  these  so- 
lutions are  not  exhausted,  but  will  plate  any  number  of 
articles  if  the  simple  book  OF  instructions  is  followed. 
Any  one  can  do  it.  A  woman's  work.  For  fifty  cents 
extra  will  vend  Six  Chai  s  or  Rings,  that  can  be  Gold 
Plated  and  sold  for  Two  Dollars  more  than  the  whole  out- 
fit costs.  Our  Bo">k,  "Go'd  and  Silver  for  the  People," 
which  offers  unrivaled  inducements  to  all,  sent  FREE.  If 
not  successful  can  be  returned  nrni  exchanged  for  mora 
than  its  value.  Remember,  this  is  a  practical  outfit,  and  I 
will  warrant  it,  or  it  can  be  returned  at  my  expense.  Will 
be  sent  C.  O  D.  if  desired,  upon  receipt  cf  $i-jo,  balance 
to  be  collected  when  delivered.  Next  si?c  outfit,  with 
Tank  11x10x6.  only  $5.00.  Try  it.  Profit*  over  ,rw  per 
cent.  Book  sent  Free.  Address  Frederick  Lowey, 
96  and  98  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Send  Po  tal  Card  for  Magic  Lantern  Catalogue.  It 
will  contain  an  offer  that  no  energetic  man  will  refuse,  a 
plan  w  h!ch  will  give  you  the  use  of  a  Lantern  for  the  win- 
ter,  witfa  very  little  cost.  From  $if  to  $n  can  be  realized 
from  a  siucle  Magic  Lantern  Exhibition.  Addre>&  Fred- 
erick Lowey,  96  and  98  Fulton  St.,  N.  V.     P.  O.  Box  13M, 

JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


14  Post  St.,  and  N.  E.  cor-.  Geary  and  Mason, 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
0        TRY  IT!      # 


The  Argonaut 


Vol.   XVI.       No.   20. 


San  Francisco,  May  16,   1885. 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argoinut  is  published  every  Saturday, 
at  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company,  Subscrip- 
tion, $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.2$ ;  three  mont/ts,  Si.jo;  payable  in  ad- 
vance—postage prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers  at  $4.50  per  year, 
or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News 
Dealers  and  Aeents  in  tlie  intetior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Com- 
pany, Post  Street,  above  Dufiont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade  should  be 
addressed.  Subscribers  wishing  tluir  addresses  changed  slwuld  give  their  old 
as  well  as  new  addresses.  Tite  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastoti  trade.  The  A  rgonaJtt  may  be  otdcrtdfrom  any  News 
Dealer  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  Address  all  communications  to  "  The 
Argonaut,  No.  2/3  Dufont Street,  San  Francisco."  A.  P.  STANTON,  Busi- 
ness Manager. 


INTBBHD    AT    THB    SAN    FRANCISCO    POSTOFFIC2    AS   SECOND-CLASS   MATTBB. 


Frank  M.  Pixley,     ---------    Editor. 
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The  New  York  Nation  is  authority  for  the  assertion  that 
among  Republican  party  managers  in  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  there  is  an  organized  movement  to 
capture  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  vote  for  their  party. 
In  Pennsylvania  "Chris"  Magee  is  man  ceuvring  to  nom- 
inate one  McDevitt  for  Treasurer,  and  in  New  York  an 
Irishman,  one  Carr,  is  to  be  manipulated  for  the  guberna- 
torial nomination.  The  object  is  "to  make  the  Blaine 
Catholics  solid  with  the  party,"  upon  the  wisdom  of. which 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  for  fear  it  should  dis- 
gust both  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike.  This  proposed 
scheme  of  reconstructing  the  Republican  party  might 
doubtless  succeed  if  the  American  people  were  all  parti- 
san politicians;  if  the  bosses  had  a  more  complete  control 
of  the  politics  of  the  country  than  we  think  they  have,  and 
if  there  were  not  a  class  of  independent  people  holding  the 
middle  ground,  strong  enough  to  give  preponderance  to 
the  party  with  which,  for  the  occasion,  they  cast  their 
votes.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the  Irish  Catho- 
lic vote  can  control  this  country.  This  vote  for  twenty-five 
years  has  been  Democratic,  and  for  twenty-five  years  that 
party  has  been  in  the  minority.    Mr.  Blaine  and  his  man- 


agers undertook  to  secure  enough  of  this  class  to  make  his 
election  certain,  and  the  effort  cost  him  the  Presidency. 
If  the  Blaine  managers  had  not  undertaken  to  secure  the 
Irish  vote,  had  let  John  Kelly  and  Tammany  severely 
alone,  and  had  not  intrigued  with  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
priests  in  order  to  secure  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  vote, 
and  had  said  less  about  the  religion  of  his  mother,  and 
been  less  effusive  when  speaking  of  his  connection  with 
this  un-American  institution,  he  would  have  been  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  If  Mr.  Blaine  has  de- 
termined never  again  to  "meddle  with  politics,"  and  never 
again  intends  to  become  a  candidate  for  office,  his  friends 
are  doing  that  which  is  certain  to  leave  him  undisturbed  in 
private  life.  If  Mr.  Blaine,  or  Mr.  Magee,  or  Mr.  any- 
body, thinks  that,  under  any  circumstances,  the  Church  of 
Rome  can  be  grafted  upon  the  stock  of  the  Republican 
party,  or  that  enough  Irish  Blaine  Catholics  "can  be  made 
solid  with  the  party  "  to  do  any  more  or  other  than  to  de- 
stroy it,  then  Mr.  Blaine,  Mr.  Magee,  or  Mr.  anybody  else 
is  mistaken.  The  Republican  party  does  not  want  and 
will  not  have  the  Pope's  ignorant  Irish  in  it.  The  men 
who  compose  the  Republican  party  will  not  associate  upon 
equal  terms  with  these  cattle,  nor  have  any  understand- 
ing or  cooperation  with  them  as  a  class.  The  intelligent, 
independent  Roman  Catholic,  from  whatever  country  he 
may  come,  will  be  welcomed  into  our  party,  be  treated  as 
an  equal  by  it,  and  be  entitled  to  be  heard  in  its  councils 
and  considered  in  the  division  of  its  honors.  No  ques- 
tions will  be  asked  and  no  conditions  exacted — except, 
always,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  shall  not  be 
brought  into  the  Republican  party,  that  the  church  and 
the  State  shall  in  no  sense  be  associated,  that  the  public- 
school  system  shall  be  let  alone,  that  school  funds  shall  not 
be  diverted  for  parochial  schools,  and  that  everything 
smelling  of  Romanism  shall  be  kept  out  of  public  affairs. 
So  far  as  this  journal  is  concerned,  it  does  not  understand 
the  mysterious  vote  of  the  last  Presidential  election;  it 
does  not  understand  how,  or  why,  or  by  what  influence,  or 
under  what  manipulation,  so  many  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
voted  for  Blaine.  The  whole  business  was  altogether  too 
secret  to  meet  our  opproval.  We  do  not  like  it  that  any- 
body should  come  from  the  confessional  to  the  electoral 
urn  and  deposit  the  same  ballot  we  deposit.  It  makes  us 
suspect  that  we  are  being  played.  Our  admiration  for  Mr. 
Blaine  has  undergone  no  change.  We  look  upon  him  to- 
day as  the  most  gifted  and  brilliant  of  American  statesmen. 
We  have  admired  him  and  served  him  because  we  thought 
him  of  all  men  the  most  American,  because  we  believed 
he  would  have  inaugurated  an  American  policy;  and  it  is 
with  pain  and  mortification  that  any  after-election  dis- 
closures should  indicate  that  this  our  honored  leader 
should  have  encouraged  or  permitted  the  existence  of  any 
intrigue  with  this  nefarious  and  abominable  political  con- 
spiracy that  exists  in  our  midst  under  the  name  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  When  the  election  was  over,  and 
it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  beaten,  we  consid- 
ered that  he  was  comparatively  a  young  man,  that  he  had 
made  a  campaign  of  unexampled  brilliancy,  that  he  was 
entitled  to  renomination,  and  we  felt  that  the  rest  of  our 
political  life  could  not  be  more  profitably  spent  than  in 
adhering  to  his  fortunes.  That  our  feelings  have  under- 
gone a  change  is  owing  to  this  seeming  effort  upon  the  part 
of  Mr.  Blaine  and  friends  to  wed  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  the  Republican  party.  We  forbid  the  bans. 
We  demand  to  know  from  Republican  party  leaders  and 
managers  whether  there  is  anything  in  all  this  business,  or 
whether  it  is  but  a  floating,  impalpable  scandal,  set  adrift 
to  injure  Mr.  Blaine  and  the  Republican  party.  If  the 
leaders  and  managers  of  the  Republican  party  think  there 
are  enough  who  ask  the  explanation  to  make  an  answer  de- 
sirable, we  beg  they  will  give  us  no  oracular  reply;  and  we 
say  to  them,  with  such  emphasis  as  our  numbers  may 
carry,  that  we  do  not  love  the  Republican  party  well 
enough,  and  are  not  sufficiently  loyal  to  it,  to  allow  it  to  be 
used  by  or  forthe  Church  of  Rome  with  our  consent.  Nor 
let  it  not  be  thought  that  in  any  respect  we  are  unmindful 
of  the  glorious  record  of  the  Republican  party,  nor  that 
we  have  lorgotten  how  it  carried  the  country  through  the 
dreadful  night  of  our  civil  war,  nor  its  honorable  conduct 


since  that  war.  The  Democracy  had  so  persistently  and 
earnestly  declared  that  there  was  corruption  within  the  ad- 
ministration, and  had  so  pertinaciously  asked  permission 
to  overhaul  the  book-keeping  of  the  government,  and  op- 
portunity to  count  the  cash,  that  it  was  well  perhaps  that  a 
change  of  parties  should  be  allowed;  and  now  that  the 
Democracy  have  authority  to  administer  the  government, 
let  us  see  what  they  will  do  with  it.  If  they  conduct  its 
affairs  with  greater  wisdom  and  economy  than  did  the  Re- 
publicans, there  will  be  no  regret,  except  from  partisans 
and  office-holders,  that  the  change  has  occurred.  If  South- 
ern men  who  were  once  in  rebellion,  and  Northern  copper- 
heads who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  rebellion  and  gave 
it  countenance  and  aid,  are  more  patriotic  than  Republi- 
cans, we  have  no  objection  to  affording  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  that  fact.  If,  upon  trial,  they  shall 
be  found  lacking  in  any  particular,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  swinging  back.  We  are  disposed  to  look  favor- 
ably upon  President  Cleveland,  to  give  him  every  encour- 
agement in  our  power,  and  to  wish  him  such  success  that 
he  may  deserve  reelection.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  shall 
turn  out  that  the  Democratic  party  is  no  better  than  we 
think  it  to  be,  we  are  prepared  at  the  end  of  four  years  to 
balance  its  books,  count  its  cash,  take  account  of  stock, 
and  restore  the  grand  old  party. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  Republican  partisans 
and  party  journals  should  embrace  every  opportunity  to 
censure  President  Cleveland  and  his  administration.  The 
New  York  Tribune  is  vigilant  in  this  direction.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  question  its  motives,  and  we  are  largely 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  no  Executive  is  so  honest, 
and  no  administration  so  pure,  and  no  government  so  wise 
and  patriotic,  that  they  will  not  bear  watching.  Secretary 
Bayard  was  clearly  right  when  he  withdrew  Mr.  George 
W.  Williams  as  Minister  from  Hayti,  for  Mr.  George  W. 
Williams  never  ought  to  have  been  sent  as  Minister  to 
Hayti,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  is  a  negro.  No 
negro  should  be  sent  in  an  official  capacity  to  a  negro 
country.  The  embassador  to  a  foreign  country  goes  not 
as  the  representative  of  that  country,  nor  of  the  race  who 
inhabit  it;  he  goes  as  the  representative  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 
and,  as  our  country  is  not  a  negro  republic,  but  a  "  white 
man's,"  we  would,  as  a  rule,  send  as  its  representives 
abroad  its  white  men.  This  is  not  suggested  through  any 
prejudice  against  men  because  of  their  color,  but  in  con- 
tempt of  the  demagogy  that  is  continually  appealing  for 
political  favors  because  of  race,  or  class,  or  color,  or  reli- 
gion. We  look  upon  the  motive  that  prompts  the  sending 
of  a  darky  to  Hayti,  a  German  to  Berlin,  an  Irishman  to 
Cork,  an  Israelite  to  Judea,  a  Catholic  to  Rome,  as  alto- 
gether narrow  and  liable  to  be  mischievous.  To  have  sent 
Carl  Schurz  as  Minister  to  Germany,  after  being  exiled 
from  that  country  as  a  political  offender,  would  have  been 
an  insult;  to  send  any  other  vagabond  Socialist  to  Ger- 
many, or  Nihilist  to  Russia,  or  Fenian  to  England,  or  po- 
litical foreign  adventurer  anywhere,  as  a  representative 
of  America,  is  a  mistake,  and  liable  to  lead  to  un- 
pleasant consequences.  If  we  must  resort  to  the  necessity 
of  sending  political  representatives  abroad,  we  would  send 
none  but  native-born  Americans;  and  if  men  of  the  col- 
ored race  have  the  right — as  we  admit  they  have — to  their 
share  of  honors,  we  would  accord  them  —  not  because 
they  are  black,  but  because  they  possess  the  proper  quali- 
fications—and we  would  not  send  them  to  negro  countries 
under  any  circumstances.  In  our  judgment,  it  would  be 
better  if  all  our  ministers  plenipotentiary  and  embassadors 
extraordinary  were  recalled.  The  world  is  so  small  of 
late,  communication  is  so  easy,  speedy,  and  certain,  the 
postoffice,  the  cable,  the  telegraphic  wire  so  reliable,  that 
we  recognize  no  further  necessity  for  resident  diplomatists. 
We  recall  only  two  instances  of  late  years  where  the  resi- 
dent embassador  has  been  at  all  necessary,  and  these  were 
Mr.  Washburne  at  Paris  and  Mr.  Foote  at  Corea,  and  they 
served  other  States  and  not  only  their  own  country.  Mr. 
Washbume  was  useful  to  Germany,  and  Mr.  Foote  ren- 
dered valuable  services  to  Japan,  and  China,  and  Corea. 
There  is  an  hundred  times  more  danger  that  some  impul- 
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sive  and  hot-headed  fool  will  embarrass  us  through  his 
over-ieal  and  ignorance,  his  vanity  and  self-conceit,  and 
embroil  us  in  trouble  with  the  country  to  which  he  is  ac- 
credited, than  that  we  will  suffer  for  want  of  a  diplomatic 
agent.  Within  our  memory  of  recent  events,  we  can  re- 
call several  incidents  of  national  misunderstanding,  and 
we  can  bring  to  mind  no  single  controversy  that  has  not 
been  arranged  by  direct  correspondence  with  our  State 
Department,  or  where  the  embassador  has  been  permitted 
to  assume  any  real  responsibility.  In  conclusion,  none 
but  native-born  citizens  ought  to  be  sent  abroad  as  repre- 
sentatives of  America,  and  the  less  of  them  the  better. 
When  special  treaties  are  to  be  negotiated,  or  special  diffi- 
culties to  be  adjusted,  and  when  their  arrangement  needs  the 
presence  of  some  special  agent,  let  him  be  chosen  for  the 
occasion.  Commercial  agents  for  the  performance  of  con- 
sular duties  present  other  questions;  but  the  time  has  gone 
by,  if  it  ever  existed,  when  the  United  States  of  America 
needed  a  resident  diplomatic  agent  at  any  foreign  court. 


P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  we  are  advised  that  the 
President  has  sent  another  darky  as  Minister  to  Hayti — we 
presume  a  good  Democratic  one  this  time,  as  he  comes 
from  Boston.  There  ought  to  be  no  discount  on  a  colored 
man's  Democracy  if  he  comes  from  Boston. 

The  rumor  comes  to  us  from  Rome  that  Jules  Ferry,  late 
French  premier,  has  made  a  secret  compact  with  his  emi- 
nence, the  Vicar  of  Christ,  residing  at  Rome,  promising 
him  that  if  he,  Jules  Ferry,  shall  receive  the  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  at  the  coming  election  in  France, 
he  will  strengthen  the  concordat  if  he  shall  be  restored  to 
power.  The  concordat  existing  between  France  and  the 
Vatican  is  the  one  entered  into  between  Pius  VII.  and 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  defines  the  political  relations 
that  shall  exist  between  the  Government  of  France  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  bish- 
ops and  church  dignitaries  within  the  jurisdiction  of  France. 
The  concordat  entered  into  between  the  First  Consul  and 
Pope  Pius  VII.  provided  that  the  Consul  should  nominate, 
and  the  Pope  appoint,  all  bishops,  who  were  all  required 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Republic  of  France.  There  was 
an  effort  subsequently,  under  the  Bourbons,  to  modify  the 
terms  of  the  concordat,  but  no  change  took  place,  and  now 
the  Gallican  Church  is  in  a  measure  independent  of  Rome 
— somewhat  more  so  than  is  the  Roman  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, where  the  bishops  receive  both  appointment  and  nom- 
ination direct  from  the  Vatican,  and  swear  no  other  alle- 
giance than  that  which  is  due  to  Rome.  By  the  way,  it  is 
a  curious  fact,  that  while  in  France,  Austria,  Belgium,  and 
Spain,  those  countries  most  devoted  to  the  Roman  Church, 
there  have  been  of  late  years  constant  conflicts  of  authority 
between  the  spiritual  pretensions  of  Rome  and  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  countries  named — conflicts,  never-ending 
and  continuous,  in  opposition  to  the  meddlesome  and  pre- 
tentious ecclesiasticism  of  this  ambitious  and  meddlesome 
church — there  is  in  America  and  in  England  a  persistent 
and  determined  denial  that  it  is  the  practice,  or  the  policy, 
or  the  desire  of  the  papal  hierarchy  to  interfere  with  the 
administration  of  the  civil  affairs  of  non-Catholic  countries. 
We  see  in  this  city,  and  everywhere  in  our  country  where 
enough  Irish  are  settled  to  give  political  power  to  the  papal 
church,  a  constant  and  never-ending  attempt  at  political 
interference;  especially  is  this  tendency  noticeable  in  all 
matters  concerning  education  and  the  distribution  of 
school  moneys.  Upon  every  page  of  the  civilized  world's 
history  for  the  last  ten  centuries  of  time  has  this  struggle 
been  recorded;  it  is  going  on  to-day,  and  it  will  continue 
so  long  as  the  church  survives.  And  yet  from  the  altar, 
the  pulpit,  the  closet,  and  the  confessional,  the  denial  is 
made  that  Rome  has  any  other  aspirations  or  ambitions 
within  this  republic  than  spiritual  ones.  We  believe  that 
behind  her  spiritual  mask  is  the  cunning  face  of  the  politi- 
cian; that  under  the  gown  of  priest  and  monk  is  the  coat 
of  mailed  armor;  within  her  guise  of  meek  spirituality  is 
the  ambition  of  power,  and  hidden  within  her  cloisters,  in 
the  hearts  of  her  dignitaries,  is  concealed  that  same  spirit 
of  conquest,  that  same  disposition  to  rule,  and,  in  ruling, 
to  persecute,  that  has  displayed  itself  wherever  and  when- 
ever the  opportunity  offered.  We  believe  that  Rome  is 
desirous  of  reasserting  her  old  claim  of  civil  supremacy 
over  the  world,  of  subordinating  all  law  and  all  civil  gov- 
ernment to  the  church;  that  to  this  end  she  constantly 
plots  and  cunningly  conspires;  that  under  the  guise  of  re- 
ligion the  never-ending  conspiracy  goes  on.  This  bargain 
between  Jules  Ferry  and  Pope  Leo  XIII.  is  another  and 
the  latest  indication  and  proof  of  the  never-ceasing  intrigue. 
That  we  do  not  fear  this  church,  and  hold  in  contempt  all 
her  efforts  to  acquire  civil  power  in  this  republic,  or  in  any 
free  country  where  education  is  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  where  free  conscience,  free  speech,  and  a  free  press 
are  maintained,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  expose 
and  record  every  attempt  she  makes  in  this  or  foreign  lands 
to  intermeddle  with  political  affairs,  as  we  do  now  in  this 
intrigue  between  the  Pope  and  a  defeated  premier  of  the 
French  Republic. 


If  it  be  true  that  Tom  Pepper  was  kicked  out  of  hell  for 
lying,  what  ought  to  be  done  to  Mr.  Barclay  Henley,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  California?  Now,  we  do  not  so  much 
find  fault  that  during  the  days  of  the  rebellion  Mr.  Henley 
went  to  Mexico,  allied  his  fortunes  with  Duke  Gwin  and 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the 
country  of  his  birth,  and  abjured  fealty  to  all  kings,  poten- 
tates, and  powers,  and  especially  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
tyrant  and  usurper,  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  do  not  hold  to  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Delmas  at  the  Stockton  Convention,  of 
"  once  a  citizen  always  a  citizen,"  and  we  would  not  be  so 
insincere  as  to  say  that  we  have  any  regret  when  men  like 
Mr.  Henley  get  out  of  this  country  and  become  citizens  of 
another.  We  do  not  especially  object  that  a  Mexican  cit- 
izen should  run  for  Congress  in  California  as  a  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  party,  for  there  are  a  great  many  Mexi- 
cans we  know  who  are  a  good  deal  better  than  a  great 
many  Democrats  we  know,  and  there  does  not  now  occur 
to  us  the  name  of  any  Mexican  who  would  not  make  a 
more  honorable,  useful,  and  dignified  representative  in 
Congress  than  we  think  Mr.  Henley  to  be.  We  are  not 
at  all  surprised  that  Mr.  Henley  should  have  lied  about 
his  history  in  Mexico,  for  lying  is  one  of  the  useful  arts  to 
which  all  Democrats  running  for  Congress  are  compelled 
to  resort.  We  are  inexpressibly  pained  and  shocked  that 
the  Hon.  Barclay  Henley  should  have  so  openly  and  pub- 
licly charged  those  persons  with  lying  who  asserted  his 
aUempt  at  Mexican  naturalization,  for  he  must  have  known 
the  danger  he  ran  of  detection  and  exposure.  We  lay  it 
down  as  an  axiom  in  politics  that  the  man  who  tells  a  lie, 
knowing  that  it  will  be  detected  and  exposed,  is  not  a  good 
and  reliable  Democrat,  and  is  not  entitled  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  party.  We  sincerely  trust  that  Mr.  Hen'ey 
will  not  be  ousted  from  his  congressional  seat.  He  leads 
a  Democratic  faction  at  Washington;  it  is  entitled  to  a 
representative;  it  could  have  no  better  one  than  Henley; 
it  is  largely  composed  of  Southern  men  who  shirked  the 
war  in  a  most  cowardly  manner.  Who  can  better  represent 
them  than  the  man  who  slipped  away  into  Mexico  and  had 
not  the  courage  to  take  either  side?  In  the  Democratic 
party  of  California  there  are  very  excellent  and  honorable 
gentlemen,  men  of  the  North  and  South,  men  of  high  in- 
telligence and  of  unquestioned  integrity.  There  are  in 
the  Democratic  party  of  California  blackguards  and  ad- 
venturers of  the  most  contemptible  character  —  dema- 
gogues, cowardly  and  unprincipled;  we  forbear  to  mention 
their  names,  lest  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  census  enu- 
meration of  the  friends  whom  the  Hon.  Barclay  Henley  is 
endeavoring  to  impose  upon  the  Administration  as  fit  per- 
sons to  appoint  to  office. 

Mr.  Supervisor  Farwell  is  apparently  making  a  very  thor- 
ough endeavor  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  Chinatown, 
and  to  find  some  practical  remedy  for  the  evils  that  are 
known  to  exist.  In  the  necessary  examination  of  this  work 
he  has  expended  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  de- 
mands for  its  completion  three  hundred  dollars  more.  It 
is  a  sorry  economy  to  resist  its  appropriation,  and  one  that 
sensible  taxpayers  will  not  appreciate.  Three  or  thirteen 
hundred  dollars  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  thorough 
exploration  of  the  underground  horrors  of  this  pestilence- 
breeding  spot  in  our  city,  and  ten  times  as  many  thousands 
might  be  profitably  expended,  if  such  expenditure  would 
result  in  abating  what  all  agree  to  be  a  dangerous  and  un- 
pleasant nuisance.  This  one-cent  Bulletin  plan  of  keep- 
ing down  taxation  while  streets,  and  parks,  and  public 
necessities  are  neglected,  does  not  at  all  accord  with  our 
views  of  municipal  sense.  The  amount  of  taxes  we  pay  is 
not  so  important  as  it  is  to  know  that  these  taxes  are  intel- 
ligently and  honestly  expended.  Our  present  Board  of 
Supervisors  are  doing  very  well.  Mr.  Roy  was  right,  and 
the  eleven  were  wrong,  in  the  appointment  of  an  attorney 
for  the  collection  of  delinquent  taxes.  This  special  tax 
collection  business  has  been  in  the  past,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  hope  that  it  will  not  be  in  the  future,  a  source  of 
great  oppression  and  persecution  to  poor  people.  It  has 
been  licensed  official  robbery. 

• — 

We  are  informed  that  Judge  Wallace  has  gone  to  Wash- 
ington in  pursuit  of  the  Mission  to  China,  the  place  that 
Mr.  Frank  McCoppin  is  desirous  to  secure.  If  this  is  true, 
it  is  the  second  time  that  this  friend  has  come  in  and 
forced  Mr.  McCoppin  to  yield  precedence.  As  we  re- 
member, when  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress,  the  ex- 
Chief-Justice  entered  himself  for  the  nomination,  and  was 
beaten,  after  compelling  his  friend  to  withdraw.  The  man 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  at  its  extra  session ;  who 
introduced  the  resolutions  and  made  the  speech  denying 
the  ownership  of  railroad  builders  in  the  property  con- 
structed and  built  by  them;  who  then  rounded  off  his  pol- 
itical career  by  giving  countenance  to  the  Stockton  Con- 
vention and  favoring  the  resolutions  that  denounced  Judge 
Field — this  man  has  the  right  to  desire  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. His  ambition  ought  to  be  satisfied.  He  ought  to  be 
willing  to  be  exiled  anywhere — even  to  China — at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  friend.    The  political  career  of  the  ex-Chief- 


Justice  has  been  an  eccentric  one  in  these  later  years,  and 
if  it  shall  terminate  in  his  being  banished  to  some  distant" 
country,  where  his  political  vagaries  may  be  forgotten.il 
will  be  a  tremendous  gratification  to  those  old  friends 
who  have  made  an  honest  effort  to  respect  him,  notwith* 
standing  his  apparent  abandonment  of  legal  sense,  polit- 
ical decency,  and  personal  friendship  in  pursuit  of  office. 


: 


Some  weeks  ago  we  published  a  story  by  Bret  Harte, 
called  "  A  Ship  of  '49."  Mr.  Harte,  who  is  almost  as 
much  of  a  business-man  as  Mark  Twain,  conducts  his 
business  at  present  in  this  way:  First,  he  writes  his  story; 
then  he  copyrights  it  in  Great  Britain — the  mere  fact  of 
residence  giving  an  alien  the  privilege  of  copyright  under  : 
the  English  statute.  Then  he  copyrights  his  work  in 
America — his  status  as  an  American  citizen  giving  him  the 
privilege  of  copyright  under  the  American  law.  An  Eng- 
lishman can  not  copyright  his  work  in  America  at  all;  an 
American  can  not  copyright  his  work  in  Great  Britain  un- 
less he  lives  there.  Non-resident  aliens  have  no  rights 
under  the  British  statute;  resident  aliens  have  all  the  rights 
of  an  English-born  author.  The  canny  Bret  Harte  thus  has 
a  marked  advantage  over  his  British  confre-es.  He  also  sells 
advance  sheets  to  Lc  Tigaro,  Die  Gartenlaube,  and  other 
enterprising  continental  papers,  and  thus  makes  a  pretty 
penny  out  of  the  foreign  publishers.  Altogether,  Mr. 
Harte  does  very  well  with  his  work.  The  story  to  which 
we  refer,  "  A  Ship  of  '49,"  was  copyrighted  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  British  copyright  assigned  to  Macmillan  &  Co. 
The  American  copyright  (for  serial  publication  only,  book 
form  not  included)  was  sold  to  the  New  York  Sun,  the 
Boston  Herald,  the  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat ',  and  the 
San  Francisco  Argonaut.  The  book  copyright  was  sold 
to  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Publication  was  then  begun 
— first  in  America,  next  in  England.  The  Macmillans 
published  the  story  in  the  Illustrated  Magazine.  It  is  just 
concluded  in  the  last  number.  Now  we  notice  that  a 
London  dramatic  paper,  called  the  Topical  Times,  is  re- 
printing the  story — apparently  from  the  Argonaut,  inas- 
much as  an  introductory  paragraph  which  we  placed  at 
the  head  of  it  appears  in  the  Topical  Times.  The  matter 
is  of  no  consequence,  and  serves  only  as  a  peg  upon  which 
to  hang  this  paragraph,  which  may  contain  some  informa- 
tion new  to  many  about  the  copyright  laws  and  Bret 
Harte 's  ingenious  application  of  them.  But  it  is  rather 
amusing  that  a  London  paper  should  be  reprinting  from  a 
San  Francisco  paper  matter  which  has  been  copyrighted  in 
Great  Britain,  and  is  appearing  in  a  leading  London  mag- 
azine, and  should  reprint  it,  too,  evidently  in  ignorance  of 
these  facts,  for  it  is  done  immediately  under  the  noses  of 
the  Macmillans.  The  latter  firm,  too,  are  apparently  in 
the  most  sublime  ignorance  of  the  invasion  of  their  copy- 
right by  their  obscure  neighbor. 


The  Outlook  in  England. 
The  general  verdict  of  ordinary  people  throughout  America,  as 
well  as  Europe,  with  reference  to  the  late  Anglo-Russian  im- 
broglio, is  that  England  has  exhibited  a  marked  and  unwonted 
pusillanimity  in  her  dealings  with  the  northern  power.  That  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  arrived  at  may 
be  cause  for  congratulation  to  such  of  both  nations  as  set  value  on  v 
their  money  or  their  lives;  but  it  must  be  hard  for  an  Englishman, 
who  recollects  the  time  when  his  country  practically  held  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  European  society  of  nations,  to  assimilate  the 
fact  that  this  saving  of  life  and  money  has  been  accomplished  at 
the  expense  of  a  vast  amount  of  military  prestige  and  moral  influ- 
ence in  a  civil  point  of  view.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Russia 
at  present  holds  the  keys  of  the  gales  of  war  and  peace  in  her  hands . 
England  has  no  voice  in  the  matter.  If  shedoes  not  stand  up  when 
time  is  called— and  this  may  be  at  any  moment — the  fight  will  go 
by  default,  and  the  judgment  of  the  on-looking  nations  will  concur 
in  the  award.  The  English  public  is  paradoxical.  It  is  practical 
as  far  as  it  can  see,  but,  unfortunately,  the  scope  of  its  vision  is 
limited.  It  appreciates  perfectly  the  value  of  the  Indian  Empire 
in  both  its  national  and  commercial  aspects.  But  there  is  no  peo- 
ple more  easily  misled  in  regard  to  geographical  fads,  or  lulled  into 
fancied  security  by  misappreciation  of  their  importance.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  bulk  of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the 
British  Parliament  are  conspicuous  by  the  lack  of  that  education 
which  is  based  upon  exact  statistics,  and  which  constitutes 
perhaps  the  most  important  qualification  in  one  who  assumes 
to  legislate  for  and  advise  his  country,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected  that  the  constituents  who  elect  him  should  be  bis  superi- 
ors in  knowledge.  \\  hen  a  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Peers 
gravely  affirms  in  debate  the  existence  of  a  chain  of  mountains  be* 
tween  Russian  Turkistan  and  Afghan  Herat  so  lofty  and  inaccessi- 
ble as  to  present  an  almost  impassable  barrier  to  an  army  with 
designs  upon  the  latter  place,  when  in  fact  the  two  districts  are 
separated  merely  by  ordinary  rolling  downs,  at  no  place  rising  to  a 
height  greater  than  a  thousand  feet,  it  is  not  difficult  to  gauge  the 
topographical  accuracy  of  the  ordinary  British  brain,  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  ideas  which  have  suchfalse  premises  for  their  base, 
or  to  assign  a  cause  for  the  sudden  war  fever  and  its  as  sudden  col- 
lapse. The  inaccuracy  of  the  public  mind  first  magnified  the  dan- 
ger of  the  Russian  advance  as  a  direct  menace  to  India,  and  the 
cry  was  war.  It  then  arrived  at  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  facts  to 
comprehend  that  the  danger  was  not  immediate,  and  has  now  gone 
to  the  other  extreme  of  underrating  it.  The  wily  Russian  fosters 
this  soothing  idea  of  security,  and  makes  all  the  capital  out  of  it 
he  can . 

England  is  now  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election.    Parliament 
will  break  up  with  the  knowledge  that  when  next  it  meets  many 
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new  faces  will  appear  upon  its  benches,  and,  possibly,  a  new  ad- 
ministration wilt  be  in  power.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  present  government  has  excited  much  indig- 
nation and  bitterness  among  the  squirearchy  and  land-tenure  class 
which  represents  the  conservative  element,  and  which,  in  days 
gone  by,  used  to  voice  the  policy  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  highly 
questionable  whether,  in  view  of  that  extension  of  the  suffrage 
which  is  now  upon  its  first  trial,  the  present  government  will  go 
to  the  wall.  The  new  element  about  to  be  inducted  to  political 
privileges  is  drawn  from  the  ultra-liberal  or  radical  class,  which  is 
apt  to  defer  nice  points  of  national  honor  to  apparent  personal  ad- 
vantages. In  spite  of  the  wretched  management  of  the  Soudan 
business,  and  the  inglorious  manner  in  which  the  Afghan  matter 
has  been  conducted,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  a  liberal  ministry 
will  again  hold  office,  with,  if  not  Gladstone,  Hartington  at  its 
head.  The  brains  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  Liberals.  There  is 
scarcely  a  man  on  the  Conservative  benches,  with  the  exception  of 
Salisbury,  fit  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  either  an  organizer 
or  a  debater.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  whose  name  appears  so 
frequently  in  reports  of  Parliamentary  proceedings  as  to  give  the 
idea  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  redoubtable  champions  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  belongs  to  a  family  which  is  conspicuous  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  great  or  even  remarkable  names  upon  its  tree  since  its 
founder,  by  military  ability  and  political  tergiversation  attained  the 
highest  titular  honors  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  royalty  or  its  ad- 
visers to  bestow.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  house  of  Marl- 
borough is  not  afflicted  with  an  overplus  of  brains,  and  it  is  the 
most  telling  commentary  upon  the  intellectual  calibre  of  the  Con- 
servative leaders  that  the  spokesmanship  of  the  party  should  be  de- 
legated to  a  man  whom  Gladstone  good-humoredly  snubs  and 
politely  laughs  at  whenever  he  feels  called  upon  to  reply  to  his 
bombast  at  all.  Neither  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  nor  Lord  George 
Hamilton — names  which  have  been  recurring  pretty  frequently  of 
late  in  debate — are  men  of  more  than  fair  administrative  capacity; 
in  fact,  it  would  puzzle  one  conversant  with  Parliamentary  affairs 
to  specify  what  a  Conservative  cabinet  would  be  composed  of.  It 
is  questionable  whether  an  energetic  foreign  policy  under  such 
management  as  the  Conservatives  could  be  depended  on  to  bring 
into  the  field  would  not  be  worse  for  England  than  the  timorous 
executive  which,  at  all  events,  has  sense  enough,  when  it  gets  into 
a  difficulty,  to  have  a  loop-hole  to  crawl  out. 


The  City  and  County  Hospital. 

Very  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  many  hundreds 
of  new-bom  infants  are  each  year  deliberately  murdered  in 
San  Francisco — "  deliberately,  and  with  malice  afore- 
thought," which  is  the  language  of  the  law  to  describe  the 
very  essence  of  murder — and  very  strongly  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  City  and  County  Hospital  and  some  oth- 
er of  the  "  lying-in  "  institutions  of  this  city  are  mere  sham- 
bles for  the  slaughter  of  innocent  children,  and  fully  im- 
pressed by  observation  and  reliable  information  that  Dr. 
Rosenthal  is  making  an  intelligent,  bold,  and  conscientious 
effort  to  investigate  and  reform  abuses  existing  in  the 
County  Hospital,  we  have  given  space  to  the  following 
communication.  This  young  gentleman,  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  an  earnest  nature,  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
medical  profession,  and  wisely  chosen  a  specialty  for  his 
field  of  labor.  After  graduating  at  our  local  colleges  he 
goes  to  Europe  to  further  advance  himself,  returns,  and  of- 
fers his  services  gratuitously  to  the  pauper  and  criminal 
women  who  are  forced  to  be  confined  in  the  County  Hos- 
pital. An  attempt  to  introduce  reform  to  its  most  misera- 
bly conducted  ward,  where,  from  indifference,  want  of 
system,  and  criminal  neglect,  guilty  mothers  are  aided  to 
abandon  and  destroy  their  infants;  an  endeavor  to  subject 
prostitutes  to  medical  examination,  and  compel  them  to 
cleanliness,  subjected  this  young  physician  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  indelicacy  in  violating  and  outraging  the  sensitive 
modesty  of  criminals  and  paupers  who  bring  fatherless 
babes  to  be  murdered,  and  themselves  to  be  rehabilitated 
for  the  prosecution  of  their  criminal  industry.  This  most 
foul  accusation,  false  in  every  detail  of  its  specification, 
found  two  prominent  daily  journals  to  give  it  circulation, 
and  we  believe  none  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  young 
reformer  who  had  had  the  courage  to  assault  and  expose 
this  most  terrible  and  long-continued  abuse.  The  facts 
set  forth  in  this  communication  are  true,  except  that  they 
are  not  half-told.  There  are  gentlemen  in  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  citizens  who 
hold  no  official  positions,  who  will  sustain  Dr.  Rosenthal 
in  his  work.  We  repeat  our  wish  that  the  next  Grand  Jury 
of  this  county  may  give  this  matter  its  serious  attention; 
and  although  we  know  that  newspapers  never  follow  each 
other's  advice,  and  that  when  one  takes  a  position  the  oth- 
ers are  either  silent  or  antagonize  it,  still  we  venture  to 
hops  that  in  a  case  where  infants  are  being  murdered  that 
newspaper  jealousy  may  not  intervene  to  shield  the  crimi- 
nals and  aid  in  the  perpetration  of  the  crime: 

San  Francisco,  May  13,  18S5. 

Editor  Argonaut:  Being  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  late  City  and  County  Hospital  sensation,  and 
feeling  that  a  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  Dr.  Rosenthal  by 
some  of  the  daily  papers,  I  would  like  to  lay  before  the  public, 
through  your  columns,  the  following  facts  in  the  case: 

On  March  iS,  1SS5.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Rosenthal,  then  recently  re- 
turned from  abroad,  applied  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco  for  the  position  of  Visiting  Physician  to 
the  obste ncal  ward  of  the  City  and  County  Hospital,  and  based 
his  application  on  the  following: 

First — No  visiting  physician,  such  as  are  in  charge  of  the  other 
ward*  of  the  hospital,  had  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Health. 

Second—  That  no  systematic,  methodical  plan  of  treatment,  in 
conformity  with  the  advanced  state  of  medical  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  was  carried  on  in  the  obstetrical  ward. 

Third— That  the  death-rate  of  patients  confined  in  that  ward 
was  from  ten  to  twenty  times  greater  than  in  other  and  better  reg- 
ulated lying-in  institutions. 

Fourth—  That  the  death-rate  of  the  infants  bom  in  the  ward 
was,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  comparatively  far  greater  still. 

Fifth—  That  the  percentage  of  opthalmia  neonatorum  cases  was 
someihing  enormous,  and  that  liule  or  absolutely  no  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  this  dreaded  disease,  which  fills  our  blind 
asylums,  and  which  has  almost  been  entirely  blotted  out  of  exist- 
ence in  the  institutions  of  Europe. 

Sixth—  That  no  records  worthy  of  the  name  were  kept,  the  value 
of  which,  both  to  the  patients  and  to  science*  is  altogether  incal- 
culable. 

Seventh— That  Dr.  Rosenthal  had  practiced  obstetrics  under  the 
guidance  and  teaching  of  Professor  Crede,  of  Leipsic,  Professors 


Charpentier,  Tarnier,  Pajot,  and  Budin,  of  Paris,  and  Professors 
Braun  and  Spaeth,  of  \  ienna— in  all  over  three  years — and  felt 
fully  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  ward. 

The  Board  unanimously  appointed  him  Visiting  Physician  to 
the  obstetrical  ward  of  the  City  and  County  Hospital,  at  their 
meeting  held  March  10,  1S85.  Some  few  days  afterward  he  took 
formal  charge  of  the  ward.  He  found  the  ward  apparently  clean, 
well  kept,  and  in  perfect  order;  but  in  reality  in  the  following  con- 
dition :  He  found  three  or  four  one-half-pound  to  one-pound  jars  of 
ointment  to  dry  up  the  breast-milk,  but  not  one  nail-brush.  [For 
the  benefit  of  those  readers  unacquainted  with  medical  lore,  it 
should  be  here  stated  that  the  system  of  antisepsis,  or  thorough 
and  absolute  cleanliness— never  truer  adage  than  "  Cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness  "—carried  out  in  regard  to  everything  pertaining 
to  and  everybody  having  anything  to  do  in  obstetrical  wards,  has 
brought  the  death-rate  of  the  mothers  from  one  hundred  and  eighty 
and  over  in  one  thousand  down  to  less  than  five  in  one  thousand 
cases.  One  of  the  principal,  if  not  the  principal,  death-spreading 
factor  in  lying-in  wards,  under  the  old  regime  was,  and  is,  the  ap- 
parently clean,  yet  microscopically  poison-carrying  fingers  and 
finger-nails.  This  will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  faint  idea  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  nail-bru=hes  in  an  obstetrical  ward.  To 
fully  understand  the  matter,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  his  or  her 
familv  physician.]  He  found  three  or  four  mothers  in  bed  who  had 
just  lately  been  confined,  but  not  one  child.  He  found  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  patients  who  were  suppDsed  to  be  pregnant,  not  one  of 
whom  had  been  examined.  In  short,  be  found  the  ward  "run" 
by— not  counting  the  patients — (1)  the  day  nurse,  who  had  no  medi- 
cal education  other  than  as  nurse;  (2)  the  night  nurse,  who  had  no 
medical  education  other  than  as  nurse;  (3)  the  matron,  who  had  no 
medical  education ;  any  or  all  of  these  cailed  in  the  aid  of  the  in- 
ternes when  anything  happened. 

He  proceeded  to  put  the  ward  and  its  inmates  on  adifferent  foot- 
ingl  He  first  of  all  made  a  requisition  for  nail-brushes,  running 
water,  and  a  movable  antiseptic  stand.  [Of  these  he  has  received 
the  nail-brushes.  Their  necessity  needs  no  other  proof.]  The  ne- 
cessity of  knowing  who  of  the  patients  under  his  charge  were  well, 
and  who  were  not;  who  were  diseased,  and  who  were  not;  who 
were  weak  and  in  need  of  tonics,  special  diet,  etc.,  and  who  not; 
who  were  deformed  or  malformed,  and  who  not ;  who  had  some  or- 
ganic or  functional  lesion  of  any  of  the  vital  organs,  etc.,  and  who 
not,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  was  next  in  order.  He  proceeded  to  examine 
his  patients,  one  at  a  time,  with  all  the  privacy  possible,  in  the 
presence  of  those  house  physicians,  and  no  others,  who  had  charge 
of  the  pa'ients  during  his  absence,  and  to  whom  a  constant  know- 
ledge of  the  exact  condition  of  each  patient  was,  and  is,  of  vital 
importance  to  the  patient  herself.  The  person  of  the  patients  was 
never  unnecessarily  exposed,  nor  was  there  ever,  at  any  time,  a 
student  present,  either  male  or  female  student.  Nor  did  he  ever 
use  a  coarse  remark  to  a  patient,  nor  act  in  any  but  a  profes- 
sional and  gentlemanly  manner,  when  making  the  examinations. 
These  facts  were  substantiated,  by  witnesses  under  oath,  in  the  in- 
vestigation held  by  the  Board  of  Health.  And  those  patients  who 
refused  to  submit  to  an  examination  he  informed  that  he  could  not, 
in  justice  to  himself,  assume  the  responsibility  of  their  charge  un- 
less he  knew  what  ailed  them  and  all  about  them.  They  therefore 
should  submit  to  an  examination,  or  leave  his  ward.  No  one pa~ 
tient  was  examined  more  than  once  by  him,  although  examinations 
were  made  twice  daily,  in  order  that  all  the  inmates  of  the  ward 
should  be  examined  as  soon  as  possible.  He  gave  the  necessary 
instructions  to  the  nurses  and  physicians  in  charge  of  the  ward, 
placing  it  on  as  scientific  a  footing  as  the  other  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital and  other  lying-in  institutions. 

Having  cared  for  the  mothers,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the 
new-born.  Here  he  found  a  veritable  Augean  stable— a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  which  cried  to  heaven  for  vengeance — yes,  for  nearly 
a  score  of  years,  too — a  condition  disgraceful,  dastardly,  atro- 
cious! He  found  that  the  poor,  defenseless,  helpless  infants 
had  been  deprived  of  their  only  chance  of  life;  condemned  to  death 
without  trial,  without  mercy.  He  found  that  were  he  to  allow 
matters  to  take  their  usual  course  in  the  ward,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  stand  by  and  see  those  poor,  helpless,  newly  born 
die  like  so  many  kittens;  they  were  to  die  simply  because  they 
were  born  out  of  wedlock;  not  only  that,  but  he  was  to  aid  in  kill- 
ing them.  He  was  to  practically  say  to  those  women  of  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco  who  were  desirous  of  getting  rid  of 
their  infants  :  "  Come  to  the  City  and  County  Hospital,  and  111 
feed  and  keep  you  and  deliver  you  of  your  child,  and  nurse  and  at- 
tend you,  and  dry  up  your  breast,  and  will  see  to  it  that  your  chil- 
dren will  never  trouble  you  ;  tbey  will  have  no  voice,  no  say  in  the 
matter;  I  will  send  you  out  well  and  hearty,  and  bid  you  come 
again,  and  I'll  treat  you  as  well  a  second  time,  and  a  third  time," 
eic.  In  other  words,  to  offer  an  incentive,  a  prize,  to  immoral  life, 
to  harlotry,  concubinage,  etc.  He  was  to  pose  before  the  public 
of  San  Francisco — yes,  before  the  entire  civilized  world— as  the 
man  authorized  by  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  not  to 
commit  abortions,  it  is  true,  but,  instead,  to  treat  pregnant  women 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about  the  same  result — that  is  to  say, 
the  death  of  tht  child.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  he  protested  and  pro- 
tested, and  exerted  all  his  power  and  strength  against  this  atro- 
cious evil? 

All  this  was  to  be  if  he  continued  to  carry  on  the  ward  as  in  the 
days  previous  to  his  taking  charge  of  the  same — the  days  of  the 
reign  of  the  matron  and  the  nurse.  And  how  was  this  wholesale 
slaughter  of  infants  brought  about?  Very  simply  indeed — 'twas 
verily  diabolical  in  in  its  simplicity.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  regardless  of  its  rights,  of  its  needs,  of  its  very 
helplessness,  the  mother's  milk  was  dried  up;  the  child  being 
rarely,  if  ever,  put  to  its  mother's  (mother,  what  a  mockery!) 
breast,  and  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity  the  child  was  sur- 
reptitiously carried  out  of  the  institution.  In  this  way  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  children  have  been  carried  off  and  never  ac- 
counted for.  No  receipts  were  given,  none  demanded.  The 
fate  of  these  children  can  well  be  imagined  when  I  state  that  all 
medical  authorities  uni'e  in  teaching  that  it  is  almost  certain  death 
for  the  newly-born  if  deprived  of  a  mother's  milk  and  care,  a  fact 
based  on  past  experience  and  statistical  records  of  millions  of  cases. 

Such  was  the  real  condition  of,  the  real  method  of  treatment  car- 
ried on,  in  the  lying-in  ward  of  the  hospital.  Having  become  cog- 
nizant of  the  existence  of  these  shameful  evils,  degrading  humanity 
and  civilization,  and  requiring  the  aid  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
hospital  and  the  Board  of  Health  to  suppress  them,  he  informed 
them  of  their  existence.  Yes,  he  did  more;  he  asked  as  a  personal 
favor  that  the  Board  of  Health  should  act  on  his  information  in 
executive  session.  How  nobly,  quietly,  and  promptly  the  board 
responded,  and  what  opposing  influences  had  to  be,  and  still  have 
to  be,  overcome  by  Dr.  Rosenthal,  can  not  be  told  here.  I  can 
only  state  that  he  has  found  the  task  an  herculean  one— one  taxing 
all  his  strength.  He  has  found  that,  did  he  desire  to  save  the  lives, 
health,  and  eyesight  of  the  children,  he  had  to  do  it  in  spite  of  the 
very  mothers  themselves.  He  has  had  to  call  the  attention  to,  and 
receive  the  advice  of,  Mr.  Hunter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  in  the  matter.  In  short, 
the  task  was,  and  is,  infinitely  greater  than  he  will  ever  receive 
credit  for  overcoming. 

He  intends  to  make  that  ward  a  model  institution,  perfect  in 
every  detail;  he  intends  to  rob  child-bearing  of  nearly  all.  if  not 
entirely  all,  its  dangers  to  both  mother  and  child;  he  intends  to  so 
treat  the  patients  of  that  ward  that  where  thirty  deaths  of  the 
mothers  occurred  in  the  past,  but  one,  and  perhaps  not  even  that 
one,  shall  occurin  the  future;  yes,  and  where  hundreds  ran  the  risk, 
not  one  shall  in  the  future;  he  intends  to  so  treat  his  patients 
that  the  percentage  of  still-born  children  shall  be  brought  down  to 
less  than  one-tenth  of  what  it  has  been  in  the  past;  he  intends  to 
compel  every  mother  capable  of  so  doing  to  nurse  and  care  for  her 
own  offspring,  and  so  save  scores  of  lives  per  year;  he  intends  to 
banish,  to  blot  out  of  existence,  that  dreaded  disease,  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  fmm  the  ward.  Lastly,  the  public  should  know,  in 
justice  to  Dr.  Rosenthal,  that  his  appointment  is  without  compen- 
sation, that  for  obvious  reasons  he  considered  it  best  to  fulfill  his 
own  requisitions  so  far  as  his  purse  would  allow,  and  that  he  ap- 
plied for,  and  accepted,  the  position  because  he  thought  he  saw  a 


grand  opportunity  to  save  the  lives  of  scores,  and  be  .. 

means  01  saving  the  lives  of  thousands  within  the  next 

alone.     He  assumed  the  position  fully  appreciating  I 

bility,  and  willing  to  abide  by  the  result ;  in  other  word;, 

cess — favorable  recognition  from  the  profession  and  the  puuiic. 

Should  he  fail— then  oblivion.  Veritas. 


THE    AUTHORS'    READINGS. 


American  Writers  Portrayed  by  the  "Free  Press"  Correspondent. 


When  the  pretty  curtain  of  the  pretty  theatre  rose  Tues- 
day, it  revealed  an  uncommon  sight.  Fifty  men  were 
massed,  sitting  in  a  semi-circle  at  the  rear  of  the  stage.  In 
the  middle  of  the  crescent  was  a  large  chair,  sustaining  the 
now  rather  portly  figure  of  George  William  Curtis.  He 
has  quite  lost  the  sleek  and  smug  look  of  thirty  years  ago, 
when  his  hair  was  dark  and  long,  his  mutton-chop  whiskers 
close-trimmed,  his  face  cheery,  his  figure  slight,  and  he 
the  most  dandyish  of  all  our  litterateurs  except  N.  P. 
Willis.  His  hair  and  whiskers  are  now  gray  and  left  to 
run  riot,  like  a  wild  vine  in  autumn;  his  eye  is  faded;  and 
the  lines  of  care  and  years  have  ploweciup  his  fallow  face 
and  buried  his  brilliant  smile. 

Immediately  at  his  right  hand  sat  Julian  Hawthorne,  a 
refined  and  handsome  young  man,  with  rambling  curly 
hair,  not  severely  shocking  one's  ideal.  Behind  him  sat 
Whitelaw  Reid,  and  behind  him  again,  halt-hidden,  was 
Gilder,  editor  of  the  Century,  his  light  brown  hair  and 
beard  and  his  twinkling  eye  occasionally  visible.  At  Reid's 
rijht  sat  Thomdyke  Rice,  editor  of  the  North  American 
Review.  At  Rice's  right  reclined  in  an  easy-chair  the 
portly  form  of  Rosweli  Smith,  publisher  of  the  Century, 
mistaken  by  some  in  the  audience  for  the  absent  Charles 
Dudley  Warner — and  these  three  were  the  chief  publishers 
present.  Behind  Rice  was  R.  K.  Munkittrick,  with  a  head 
three  sizes  too  big  for  him,  and  a  droll  and  humorous  face 
that  advertises  him  as  one  of  the  editors  of  Puck. 

At  Mr.  Curtis 's  extreme  left  was  a  sofa  against  the  wing, 
on  which  sat  a  tall,  emaciated  gentleman  with  eyes  of  fire; 
a  short,  chubby,  laughing  gentleman  in  a  brown  cut-away, 
and  a  big,  burly  gentleman,  much  bewhiskered  and  more 
betanned.  The  last  named  was  Colonel  Thomas  W. 
Knox,  the  tourist-laureate ;  the  one  at  the  other  end  was 
Frank  Stockton,  father  of  the  Rudder  Grange  people  and 
a  numerous  ideal  progeny;  the  middle  man  was  Hjalmer 
Hjorth  Boyesen. 

Behind  Mr.  Curtis's  left  shoulder  was  Will  Carleton, 
light-haired,  keen-eyed,  peak-faced,  an  impersonation  of 
his  "  Farm  Ballads"  and  a  repmach  to  his  boarding-house 
keeper.  In  front  of  him  sat  a  first-class  hotel  advertise- 
ment, weighing  two  hundred  and  something,  with  a  fat 
face,  a  pudgy  hand,  and  a  listless  attitude.  This  was  W. 
D.  Howells,  ex-editor  of  the  Atlantic,  and  author  of  so 
much  that  is  delicate  and  refined  in  our  literature.  His 
black  hair  has  strands  of  white  in  it,  and  a  short  bang  hangs 
straight  down  upon  his  forehead. 

At  Carleton's  left  straggled  away  to  the  wings  a  number 
of  well-known  faces — Edgar  Fawcett,  trying  to  get  behind 
somebody,  but  revealing  now  and  then  his  immense  head, 
his  smooth,  plump  face,  blue  eyes,  narrow  frame,  and 
faultless  atiire;  George  P.  Lathrop,  the  historian,  some- 
what resembling  Bayard  Taylor,  especially  since  he  began 
to  grow  a  full  beard;  Robert  Collyer,  mistaken  by  a  good 
many  in  the  audience  for  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Eggleston,  and  several  others.  At  the  extreme  wings 
wereO.  B.  Bunce,  (Appleton'seditor,)and R.H.Stoddard 
— the  first  bald  as  a  lap-stone,  the  second  gray  as  a  beaver. 

The  entertainment  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Inter- 
national Copyright  League,  and  a  royal  benefit  it  was. 
When  I  went  on  Tuesday  to  buy  my  tickets,  I  learned  that 
all  the  boxes  and  all  the  seats  except  four  were  sold,  and 
they  were  then  selling  standing  privileges  in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  George  William  Curtis  did  not  sit  in  his  chair  all 
this  time.  He  broke  out  of  it  at  once,  and  made  a  little 
speech — an  earnest  appeal  for  the  guaranty  of  international 
copyright  by  Congress.  He,  Hawthorne,  and  Bunner,  by 
the  way,  were  the  only  ones  among  the  speakers  who  were 
dressed  as  they  oughtto  have  been, in  Prince  Albert  coats. 
Most  of  the  readers  wore  cut-aways  and  ordinary  business 
suits,  to  the  scandal  of  the  many  fashionable  ones  in  the 
audience. 

At  the  head  of  the  programme  was  quoted  this  from 
Charles  Dickens's  speech:  "There  must  bean  interna- 
tional copyright  arrangement.  It  becomes  the  character 
of  a  great  country,  first,  because  it  is  justice;  secondly, 
because  without  it  you  can  never  have  and  keep  a  litera- 
ture of  your  own."  And  there  were  similar  quotations 
from  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster. 

The  audience,  which  had  paid  one  thousand  dollars  to 
gratify  its  curiosity  and  did  by  no  means  expect  to  be  artis- 
tically entertained,  was  surprised  at  the  high  excellence  of 
the  reading.  Not  only  did  the  authors  render  their  work 
intelligently,  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  but  they  all  showed 
some  technical  knowledge,  as  how  to  stand,  how  to  walk, 
how  to  use  features,  hands,  tone,  and  inflection.  Eveiy 
one  of  the  ten  speakers  articulated  distinctly,  and  spoke  so 
as  to  be  heard  by  the  remotest  auditor.  All  were  well  re- 
ceived, but  Carleton  and  Bunner  excited  real  enthusiasm, 
mainly  because  the  contribution  of  the  former  was  highly 
dramatic,  and  that  of  the  latter  drollly  (put  in  all  those 
three ' '  l's  ")  humorous.  Bunner,  moreover,  looks  so  young, 
and  dresses  so  daintily,  and  carries  in  his  phiz  such  a  fune- 
real expression,  that  it  seems  incongruous  to  find  him  prince 
of  Bohemia  and  head-cutter  of  the  garments  of  Puck. 

Howells,  with  his  bang  conscientiously  parted  in  the 
middle,  read  some  chapters,  to  appear  in  Harper's  in  July, 
of  an  American  bachelor,  fat,  forty,  and  flighty,  going  to 
a  ball  in  a  Florence  palace,  and  trying  to  dance.  He  had 
a  white  handkerchief  peeping  from  the  breast  pocket  of 
his  cutaway  coat,  and  as  he  read  he  gesticulated  with  his 
right  forefinger,  and  balanced  himself  with  his  thumb,  sus- 
tained in  the  trousers  pocket  on  the  other  side. 

It  was  a  sort  of  festive,  not  to  say  convival,  occasion. 
Bunner  frankly  told  about  the  strange  spooks  he  sees  when 
he  goes  home  at  night;  Professor  Chas.  Carroll  read  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes's  ode  to  Holland  Gin;  and  Hawthorne 
read,  with  a  good  deal  of  vocal  vigor,  the  article  in  which 
he  sings  the  praises  of  Baden  beer.      W.  A.  Croffutt. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


AN    APOSTLE    OF    THE    TULES. 

A  New  Story  by  Bret    Harte. 

On  October  io,  1856,  about  four  hundred  people  were 
camped  in  Tasajara  Valley,  California.  It  could  not  have 
been  for  the  prospect,  since  a  more  barren,  dreary,  monot- 
onous, and  uninviting  landscape  never  stretched  before 
human  eye;  it  could  not  have  been  for  convenience  or 
contiguity,  as  the  nearest  settlement  was  thirty  miles  away; 
it  could  not  have  been  for  health  or  salubrity,  as  the 
breath  of  the  ague-haunted  tules  in  the  outlying  Stockton 
marshes  swept  through  the  valley;  it  could  not  have  been 
for  space  or  comfort,  for,  encamped  on  an  unlimited  plain, 
men  and  women  were  huddled  together  as  closely  as  in  an 
urban  tenement-house,  without  the  freedom  or  decency  of 
rural  isolation ;  it  could  not  have  been  for  pleasant  com- 
panionship, as  dejection,  mental  anxiety,  tears,  and  lam- 
entation were  the  dominant  expression;  it  was  not  a  hur- 
ried flight  from  present  or  impending  calamity,  for  the 
camp  had  been  deliberately  planned,  and  for  a  week  pio- 
neer wagons  had  been  slowly  arriving;  it  was  not  an  irrev- 
ocable exodus,  for  some  had  already  returned  to  their 
homes  that  others  might  take  their  places.  It  was  simply 
a  religious  revival  of  one  or  two  denominational  sects, 
known  as  a  "  camp  meeting." 

A  large  central  tent  served  for  the  assembling  of  the 
principal  congregation;  smaller  tents  served  for  prayer- 
meetings  and  class-rooms,  known  to  the  few  unbelievers 
as  "side-shows";  while  the  actual  dwellings  of  the  wor- 
shipers were  rudely  extemporized  shanties  of  boards  and 
canvas,  sometimes  mere  corrals  or  enclosures  open  to  the 
cloudless  sky,  or  more  often  the  unhitched  covered  wagon 
which  had  brought  them  there.  The  singular  resemblance 
to  a  circus,  already  profanely  suggested,  was  carried  out 
by  a  straggling  fringe  of  boys  and  half-grown  men  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  encampment,  acrimonious  with  disappoint- 
ed curiosity,  lazy  without  the  careless  ease  of  vagrancy, 
and  vicious  without  the  excitement  of  dissipation.  For 
the  coarse  poverty  and  brutal  economy  of  the  larger  ar- 
rangements, the  dreary  panoramma  ot  unlovely  and  un- 
wholesome domestic  details  always  before  the  eyes,  were 
hardly  exciting  to  the  senses.  The  circus  might  have  been 
more  dangerous,  but  scarcely  more  brutalizing.  The  act- 
ors themselves,  hard  and  aggressive  through  practical 
struggles,  often  warped  and  twisted  with  chronic  forms  of 
minor  diseases,  or  malformed  and  crippled  through  care- 
lessness and  neglect,  and  restless  and  uneasy  through 
some  vague  mental  distress  and  inquietude  that  they  had 
added  to  their  burdens,  were  scarcely  amusing  performers. 
The  rheumatic  Parkinsons,  from  Green  Springs;  the  oph- 
thalmic Filgees,  from  Alder  Creek;  the  ague-stricken  Har- 
neys,  from  Martinez  Bend;  and  the  feeble-limbed  Step- 
tons,  from  Sugar  Mill,  might,  in  their  combined  families, 
have  suggested  a  hospital  rather  than  any  other  social  as- 
semblage. Even  their  companionship,  which  had  little  of 
cheerful  fellowship  in  it,  would  have  been  grotesque  but 
for  the  pathetic  instinct  of  some  mutual  vague  appeal  from 
the  hardness  of  their  lives  and  the  helplessness  of  their 
conditions  that  had  brought  them  together.  Nor  was  this 
appeal  to  a  Higher  Power  any  the  less  pathetic  that  it  bore 
no  reference  whatever  to  their  respective  needs  or  defi- 
ciencies, but  was  always  an  invocation  for  a  light  which, 
when  they  believed  they  had  found  it,  to  unregenerate  eyes 
scarcely  seemed  to  illumine  the  rugged  path  in  which  their 
feet  were  continually  stumbling.  One  might  have  smiled 
at  the  idea  of  the  vendetta-following  Ferguses  praying  for 
"justification  by  faith,"  but  the  actual  spectacle  of  old 
Simon  Fergus,  whose  shot-gun  was  still  in  his  wagon,  offer- 
ing up  that  appeal  with  streaming  eyes  and  agonized  feat- 
ures, was  painful  beyond  a  doubt.  To  seek  and  obtain  an 
exaltation  of  feeling  vaguely  known  as  "  It,"  or  less 
vaguely  veiling  a  sacred  name,  was  the  burden  of  the  gen- 
eral appeal. 

The  large  tent  had  been  filled,  and  between  the  exhor- 
tations a  certain  gloomy  enthusiasm  had  been  kept  up  by 
singing,  which  had  the  effect  of  continuing,  in  an  easy, 
rhythmical,  impersonal,  and  irresponsible  way,  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  meeting.  This  was  interrupted  by  a  young 
man,  who  rose  suddenly,  with  that  spontaneity  of  impulse 
which  characterized  the  speakers,  but  unlike  his  predeces- 
sors, he  remained  for  a  moment  mute,  trembling,  and  ir- 
resolute. The  fatal  hesitation  seemed  to  check  the  unrea- 
soning, monotonous  flow  of  emotion,  and  to  recall  to  some 
extent  the  reason  and  even  the  criticism  of  the  worship- 
■  ers.  He  stammered  a  prayer  whose  earnestness  was  un- 
doubted, whose  humility  was  but  too  apparent;  but  his 
words  fell  on  faculties  already  benumbed  by  repetition  and 
rhythm. 

A  slight  movement  of  curiosity  in  the  rear  benches,  and 
a  whisper  that  it  was  the  maiden  effort  of  a  new  preacher, 
helped  to  prolong  the  interruption.  A  heavy  man  of  strong 
physical  expression  sprang  to  the  rescue  with  an  hysterical 
cry  of  "Glory!"  and  a  tumultuous  fluency  of  epithet  and 
sacred  adjuration.  Still  the  meeting  wavered.  With  one 
final  paroxysmal  cry,  the  powerful  man  threw  his  arms 
around  his  nearest  neighbor  and  burst  into  silent  tears. 
An  anxious  hush  followed;  the  speaker  still  continued  to 
sob  on  his  neighbor's  shoulder.  Almost  before  the  fact 
could  be  commented  upon,  it  was  noticed  that  the  entire 
rank  of  worshipers  on  the  bench  beside  him  were  crying 
also;  the  second  and  third  rows  were  speedily  dissolved  in 
tears,  until  even  the  very  youthful  scoffers  in  the  last 
benches  suddenly  found  their  half-hysterical  laughter 
turned  to  sobs.  The  danger  was  averted,  the  reaction  was 
complete;  the  singing  commenced,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  hapless  cause  of  the  interruption  and  the  man  who  had 
retrieved  the  disaster  stood  together  outside  the  tent.  A 
horse  was  picketed  near  them. 

The  victor  was  still  panting  from  his  late  exertions,  and 
was  more  or  less  diluvial  in  eye  and  nostril,  but  neither  eye 
nor  nostril  bore  the  slightest  tremor  or  other  expression. 
His  face  was  stolid  and  perfectly  in  keeping  with  his 
physique — heavy,  animal,  and  unintelligent. 

"  Ye  oughter  trusted  in  the  Lord,"  he  said  to  the  young 
preacher. 


"  But  I  did,"  responded  the  young  man,  earnestly. 
"  That's  it.    Justifyin'  yourself  by  works  instead  o' '. 


lean- 


in' onto  Him!  Find  Him,  sez  you!  Git  Him,  sez  you! 
Works  is  vain.  Glory !  glory ! "  he  continued,  with  fluent 
vacuity  and  wandering,  dull,  observant  eyes. 

"  But  if  I  had  a  little  more  practice  in  class,  Brother  Si- 
las, more  education?  " 

"  The  letter  killeth,"  interrupted  Brother  Silas.  Here 
his  wandering  eyes  took  dull  cognizance  of  two  female  faces 
peering  through  the  opening  of  the  tent.  "  No,  yer  mish- 
un,  Brother  Gideon,  is  to  seek  Him  in  the  by-ways,  in  the 
wilderness — where  the  foxes  hev  holes  and  the  ravens  hev 
their  young — but  not  in  the  temples  of  the  people.  Wot 
sez  Sister  Parsons?  " 

One  of  the  female  faces  detached  itself  from  the  tent 
flaps,  which  it  nearly  resembled  in  color,  and  brought  for- 
ward an  angular  figure  clothed  in  faded  fustian  that  had 
taken  the  various  shades  and  odors  of  household  service. 

"  Brother  Silas  speaks  well,"  said  Sister  Parsons,  with 
stridulous  fluency.  "  It's  fore-ordained.  Fore-ordinashun 
is  better  nor  ordinashun,  saith  the  Lord.  He  shall  go 
forth,  turnin'  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  the  left  hand, 
and  seek  Him  among  the  lost  tribes  and  the  ungodly.  He 
shall  put  aside  the  temptashun  of  Mammon  and  the  flesh." 
Her  eyes  and  those  of  Brother  Silas  here  both  sought  the 
other  female  face,  which  was  that  of  a  young  girl  of  seven- 
teen. 

"  Wot  sez  Sister  Meely — wot  sez  Meely  Parsons?  "  con- 
tinued Brother  Silas,  as  if  repeating  an  unctuous  formula. 

The  young  girl  came  hesitatingly  forward,  and  with  a 
nervous  cry  of  "O  Gideon!"  threw  herself  on  the  breast 
of  the  young  man. 

For  a  moment  they  remained  locked  in  each  other's 
arms.  In  the  promiscuous  and  fraternal  embracings,  which 
were  a  part  of  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  hour,  the  act 
passed  without  significance.  The  young  man  gently  raised 
her  face.  She  was  young  and  comely,  albeit  marked  with 
a  half-frightened,  half-vacant  sorrow.  "  Amen,"  said 
Brother  Gideon,  gravely. 

He  mounted  his  horse  and  turned  to  go.  Brother  Silas 
had  clasped  his  powerful  arms  around  both  women,  and 
was  holding  them  in  a  ponderous  embrace. 

"  Go  forth,  young  man,  into  the  wilderness." 

The  young  man  bowed  his  head,  and  urged  his  horse 
forward  in  the  bleak  and  barren  plain.  In  half  an  hour 
every  vestige  of  the  camp  and  its  unwholesome  surround- 
ings was  lost  in  the  distance.  It  was  as  if  the  strong  des- 
iccating wind,  which  seemed  to  spring  up  at  his  horse's 
feet,  had  cleanly  erased  the  flimsy  structures  from  the  face 
of  the  plain,  swept  away  the  lighter  breath  of  praise  and 
plaint,  and  dried  up  the  easy-flowing  tears.  The  air  was 
harsh,  but  pure;  the  grim  economy  of  form  and  shade  and 
color  in  the  level  plain  was  coarse,  but  not  vulgar;  the  sky 
above  him  was  cold  and  distant,  but  not  repellant;  the 
moisture  that  had  been  denied  his  eyes  at  the  prayer-meet- 
ing overflowed  them  here;  the  words  that  had  choked  his 
utterance  an  hour  ago  now  rose  to  his  lips.  He  threw  him- 
self from  his  horse,  and  kneeling  in  the  withered  grass — a 
mere  atom  in  the  boundless  plain — lifted  his  pale  face 
against  the  irresponsive  blue  and  prayed. 

He  prayed  that  the  unselfish  dream  of  his  bitter  boyhood, 
his  disappointed  youth,  might  come  to  pass.  He  prayed 
that  he  might  in  higher  hands  become  the  humble  instru- 
ment of  good  to  his  fellow-man.  He  prayed  that  the  defi- 
ciencies of  his  scant  education,  his  self-taught  learning,  his 
helpless  isolation,  and  his  inexperience  might  be  overlooked 
or  reinforced  by  grace.  He  prayed  that  the  Infinite  Com- 
passion might  enlighten  his  ignorance  and  solitude  with  a 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit ;  in  his  very  weakness  he  prayed 
for  some  special  revelation,  some  sign  or  token,  some  visit- 
ation or  gracious  unbending  from  that  coldly  lifting  sky. 

The  low  sun  burned  the  black  edge  of  the  distant  tules 
with  dull  eating  fires  as  he  prayed,  lit  the  dwarfed  hills 
with  a  brief  but  ineffectual  radiance,  and  then  died  out. 
The  lingering  trade-winds  fired  a  few  volleys  over  its  grave, 
and  then  lapsed  into  a  chilly  silence.  The  young  man 
staggered  to  his  feet;  it  was  quite  dark  now,  but  the  com- 
ing night  had  advanced  a  few  starry  vedettes  so  near  the 
plain  that  they  looked  like  human  watch-fires.  For  an  in- 
stant he  could  not  remember  where  he  was.  Then  a  light 
trembled  far  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley.  Brother 
Gideon  recognized  it.  It  was  in  the  lonely  farm  house  of 
the  widow  of  the  last  circuit  preacher. 

The  abode  of  the  late  Reverend  Marvin  Hiler  remained 
in  the  disorganized  condition  he  had  left  it  when  removed 
from  his  sphere  of  earthly  uselessness  and  continuous  ac- 
cident. The  straggling  fence,  that  only  half  enclosed  the 
house  and  barn,  had  stopped  at  that  point  where  the  two 
deacons  who  had  each  volunteered  to  do  a  day's  work  on 
it  had  completed  their  allotted  time.  The  building  of  the 
barn  had  been  arrested  when  the  half  load  of  lumber  con- 
tributed by  Sugar  Mill  brethren  was  exhausted,  and  three 
windows  given  by  "  Christian  Seekers"  at  Martinez  pain- 
fully accented  the  boarded  spaces  for  the  other  three  that 
"Unknown  Friends"  in  Tasajara  had  promised  but  not 
yet  supplied.  In  the  clearing  some  trees  that  had  been 
felled,  but  not  yet  taken  away,  added  to  the  general  incom- 
pleteness. 

Something  of  this  unfinished  character  clung  to  the 
Widow  Hiler,  and  asserted  itself  in  her  three  children,  one 
of  whom  was  consistently  posthumous.  Prematurely  old 
and  prematurely  disappointed,  she  had  all  the  inexperience 
of  girlhood  with  the  cares  of  maternity,  and  kept  in  her 
family  circle  the  freshness  of  an  old  maid's  misogynistic 
antipathies  with  a  certain  guilty  and  remorseful  conscious- 
ness of  widowhood.  She  supported  the  meagre  household, 
to  which  her  husband  had  contributed  only  the  extra 
mouths  to  feed,  with  reproachful  astonishment  and  weary 
incapacity.  She  had  long  since  grown  tired  of  trying  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  of  which  she  declared  "  the  Lord 
had  taken  one."  During  her  two  years'  widowhood  she 
had  waited  on  Providence,  who,  by  a  pleasing  local  fiction, 
had  been  made  responsible  for  the  disused  and  cast-off 
furniture  and  clothing  which,  accompanied  with  scriptural 
texts,  found  their  way  mysteriously  into  her  few  habitable 
rooms.  The  providential  manna  was  not  always  fresh; 
the  ravens  who  fed  her  and  her  little  ones  with  flour  from 
the  Sugar  Mills  did  not  always  select  the  best  quality. 
Small  wonder  that,  sitting  by  her  lonely  hearthstone— a 
borrowed  stove  that  supplemented  the  unfinished  fireplace 


surrounded  by  her  mismatched  furniture,  and  clad  in 
misfitting  garments,  she  had  contracted  a  habit  of  sniffling 
during  her  dreary  watches.  In  her  weaker  moments  she 
attributed  it  to  grief;  in  her  stronger  intervals  she  knew 
that  it  sprang  from  damp  and  draught. 

In  her  apathy  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  at  her  unpro- 
tected door,  even  at  that  hour,  neither  surprised  nor 
alarmed  her.  She  lifted  her  head  as  the  door  opened  and 
the  pale  face  of  Gideon  Deane  looked  into  the  room.  She 
moved  aside  the  cradle  she  was  rocking,  and  taking  a 
saucepan  and  a  tea-cup  from  a  chair  beside  her,  absently 
dusted  it  with  her  apron,  and,  pointing  to  the  vacant  seat, 
said,  "  Take  a  chair,"  as  quietly  as  if  he  had  stepped  from 
the  next  room,  instead  of  the  outer  darkness. 

"  I'll  put  up  my  horse  first,"  said  Gideon,  gently. 

"  So  do,"  responded  the  widow,  briefly. 

Gideon  led  his  horse  across  the  enclosure,  stumbling 
over  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  dried  chips,  and  weather-beaten 
shavings  with  which  it  was  strewn,  until  he  reached  the 
unfinished  barn,  where  he  temporarily  bestowed  his  beast. 
Then  taking  a  rusty  axe,  by  the  faint  light  of  the  stars,  he 
attacked  one  of  the  fallen  trees  with  such  energy  that  at 
the  end  of  ten  minutes  he  reappeared  at  the  door  with  an 
armful  of  cut  boughs  and  chips,  which  he  quietly  deposited 
behind  the  stove.  Observing  that  he  was  still  standing  as 
if  looking  for  something,  the  widow  lifted  her  eyes  and 
said:  "  Ef  it's  the  bucket,  I  reckon  ye'll  find  it  at  the 
spring,  where  one  of  them  foolish  Filgee  boys  left  it.  I've 
been  that  tuckered  out  sens  sundown,  I  ain't  had  the  am- 
bition to  go  and  tote  it  back."  Without  a  word  Gideon 
repaired  to  the  spring,  filled  the  missing  bucket,  replaced 
the  hoop  on  the  loosened  staves  of  another  he  found  lying 
useless  beside  it,  and  again  returned  to  the  house.  The 
widow  once  more  pointed  to  the  chair,  and  Gideon  sat 
down.  "  It's  quite  a  spell  sens  you  was  here,"  said  the 
Widow  Hiler,  returning  her  foot  to  the  cradle-rocker;  "  not 
sens  yer  was  ordained.  B'en  practicin',  I  reckon,  at  the 
meetin'." 

A  slight  color  came  into  his  cheek.  "  My  place  is  not 
there,  Sister  Hiler,"  he  said,  gently;  "  it's  for  those  with 
the  gift  o'  tongues.  I  go  forth  only  a  common  laborer  in 
the  vineyard."  He  stopped  and  hesitated;  he  might  have 
said  more;  but  the  widow,  who  was  familiar  with  that  kind 
of  humility  as  the  ordinary  perfunctory  expression  of  her 
class,  suggested  no  sympathetic  interest  in  his  mission. 

"  Thar's  a  deal  o'  talk  over  there,"  she  said,  dryly,  "and 
thar's  folks  ez  thinks  thar's  a  deal  o'  money  spent  in  pic- 
nicking the  Gospel  that  might  be  given  to  them  ez  wish  to 
spread  it,  or  to  their  widows  and  chilren.  But  that  don't 
consarn  you,  Brother  Gideon.  Sister  Parsons  hez  money 
enough  to  settle  her  darter  Meely  comfortably  on  her  own 
land;  and  I've  heard  tell  that  you  and  Meely  was  only 
waitin'  till  you  was  ordained  to  be  jined  together.  You'll 
hev  an  easier  time  of  it,  Brother  Gideon,  than  poor  Mar- 
vin Hiler  had,"  she  continued,  suppressing  her  tears  with 
a  certain  stringency  that  took  the  place  of  her  pride;  "  but 
the  Lord  wills  that  some  should  be  tried  and  some  not." 

"  But  I  am  not  going  to  marry  Meely  Parsons,"  said 
Gideon,  quietly. 

The  widow  took  her  foot  from  the  rocker.  "  Not  marry 
Meely!"  she  repeated,  vaguely.  But,  relapsing  into  her 
despondent  mood,  she  continued:  "Then  I  reckon  it's 
true  what  other  folks  sez  of  Brother  Silas  Braggley  makin' 
up  to  her  and  his  powerful  exhortin' influence  over  her  nia. 
Folks  sez  ez  Sister  Parsons  hez  just  resigned  her  soul  into 
his  keepin'." 

"  Brother  Silas  hez  a  heavenly  gift,"  said  the  young 
man,  with  gentle  enthusiasm;  "  and  perhaps  it  may  be  so. 
If  it  is,  it  is  the  Lord's  will.  But  I  do  not  marry  Meely 
because  my  life  and  my  ways  henceforth  must  be  far  be- 
yond her  sphere  of  strength.  I  oughtn't  to  drag  a  young, 
inexperienced  soul  with  me  to  battle  and  struggle  in  the 
thorny  paths  that  I  must  tread." 

"I  reckon  you  know  your  own  mind,"  said  Sister  Hiler, 
grimly;  "  but  there's  folks  ez  might  allow  that  Meely  Par- 
sons ain't  any  better  than  others  that  she  shouldn't  have 
her  share  o'  trials,  and  keers,  and  crosses.  Riches  and 
bringin'  up  don't  exempt  folks  from  the  shadder.  /  mar- 
ried Marvin  Hiler  outer  a  house  ez  good  ez  Sister  Par- 
sons's,  and  at  a  time  when  old  Cyrus  Parsons  hadn't  a  roof 
to  his  head  but  the  cover  of  the  emigrant  wagon  he  kem 
across  the  plains  in.  I  might  say  ez  Marvin  knowed  pretty 
well  wot  it  was  to  have  a  helpmeet  in  his  ministration,  if 
it  wasn't  vanity  of  sperit  to  say  it  now.  But  the  flesh  is 
weak,  Brother  Gideon."  Her  influenza  here  resolved  it- 
self into  unmistakable  tears,  which  she  wiped  away  with 
the  first  article  that  was  accessible  in  the  work-bag  before 
her.  As  it  chanced  to  be  a  black  silk  neckerchief  of  the 
deceased  Hiler,  the  result  was  funereal,  suggestive,  but 
practically  ineffective. 

"  You  were  a  good  wife  to  Brother  Hiler,"  said  the 
young  man;  "  everybody  knows  that." 

"  It's  suthin'  to  think  of  since  he's  gone,"  continued  the 
widow,  bringing  her  work  nearer  her  eyes  to  adjust  it  to 
their  tear-dimmed  focus;  "it's  suthin'  to  lay  to  heart  in 
the  lonely  days  and  nights  when  thar's  no  man  round  to 
fetch  water  and  wood  and  lend  a  hand  to  doin' the  chores; 
it's  suthin'  to  remember,  with  three  children  to  feed,  and 
little  Selby,  the  eldest,  that  vain  and  useless  that  he  can't 
even  tote  the  baby  round  while  I  do  the  work  of  a  hired 
man." 

"  It's  a  hard  trial,  Sister  Hiler,"  said  Gideon;  "  but  the 
Lord  has  His  appointed  time. 

Familiar  as  consolation  by  vague  quotation  was  to  Sister 
Hiler,  there  was  an  occult  sympathy  in  the  lone  in  which 
this  was  offered  that  lifted  her  for  an  instant  out  of  her  nar- 
rower self.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  his.  The  personal  ab- 
straction of  the  devotee  had  no  place  in  the  deep,  dark 
eyes  that  were  lifted  from  the  cradle  to  hers  with  a  sad, 
discriminating,  and  almost  womanly  sympathy.  Surprised 
out  of  her  selfish  preoccupation,  she  was  reminded  of  her 
apparent  callousness  to  what  might  be  his  present  disap- 
pointment. Perhaps  it  seemed  strange  to  her,  too,  that 
those  tender  eyes  should  go  a-begging. 

"  Yer  takin'  a  christian  view  of  yer  own  disappointment, 
Brother  Gideon,"  she  said,  with  less  astringency  of  man- 
ner; "  but  every  heart  knowelh  its  own  sorrer.  I'll  be  get- 
tin'  supper  now  that  baby's  sleepin'  sound,  and  ye'll  sit  by 
and  eat." 
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"  If  you  let  me  help  you,  Sister  Hiler,"  said  the  young 
man,  with  a  cheerfulness  that  belied  any  overwhelming 
heart  affection,  and  awakened  in  the  widow  a  feminine 
curiosity  as  to  his  real  feelings  to  Meely.  But  her  further 
questioning  was  met  with  a  frank,  amiable,  and  simple 
brevity  that  was  as  puzzling  as  the  most  artful  periphrase 
of  tact.  Accustomed  as  she  was  to  the  loquacity  of  grief 
and  the  confiding  prolixity  of  disappointed  lovers,  she 
could  not  understand  her  guest's  quiescent  attitude. 

Her  curiosity,  however,  soon  gave  way  to  the  habitual 
contemplation  of  her  own  sorrows,  and  she  could  not  fore- 
go the  opportune  presence  of  a  sympathising  auditor  to 
whom  she  could  relieve  her  feelings.  The  preparations  for 
the  evening  meal  were  therefore  accompanied  by  a  dreary 
monotone  of  lamentation.  She  bewailed  her  lost  youth, 
her  brief  courtship,  the  struggles  of  her  early  married  life, 
her  premature  widowhood,  her  penurious  and  helpless  ex- 
istence, the  disruption  of  her  present  ties,  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  future.  She  rehearsed  the  unending  plaint  of 
those  long  evenings,  set  to  the  music  of  the  restless  wind 
around  her  bleak  dwelling,  with  something  of  its  stridu- 
lous  reiteration.  The  young  man  listened,  and  replied 
with  softly  assenting  eyes,  but  without  pausing  in  the  ma- 
terial aid  that  he  was  quietly  giving  her.  He  had  removed 
the  cradle  of  the  sleeping  child  to  the  bedroom,  quieted 
the  sudden  wakefulness  of  "  Pmkey,"  rearranged  the  strag- 
gling furniture  of  the  sitting-room  with  much  order  and 
tidiness,  repaired  the  hinges  of  a  rebellious  shutter  and  the 
lock  of  an  unyielding  door,  and  yet  had  apparently  re- 
tained an  unabated  interest  in  her  spoken  woes.  Surprised 
once  more  into  recognizing  this  devotion,  Sister  Hiler  ab- 
ruptly arrested  her  monologue. 

"  Well,  if  you  ain't  the  handiest  man  I  ever  seed  about 
a  house !  " 

"Ami?"  said  Gideon,  with  suddenly  sparkling  eyes. 
"  Do  you  really  think  so?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Then  you  don't  know  how  glad  I  am."  His  frank  face 
so  unmistakably  showed  his  simple  gratification,  that  the 
widow,  after  gazing  at  him  for  a  moment,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  bewildering  fancy.  The  first  effect  of  it  was 
the  abrupt  withdrawal  of  her  eyes,  then  a  sudden  effu- 
sion of  blood  to  her  forehead  that  finally  extended  to  her 
cheek-bones,  and  then  an  interval  of  forgetfulnes,  where 
she  remained  with  a  plate  held  vaguely  in  her  hand.  When 
she  succeeded  at  last  in  putiing  it  on  the  table  instead  of 
the  young  man's  lap,  she  said,  in  a  voice  quite  unlike  her 
own : 

"Sho!" 

"  I  mean  it,"  said  Gideon,  cheerfully.  After  a  pause,  in 
which  he  unostentatiously  rearranged  the  table  which  the 
widow  was  abstractedly  disorganizing,  he  said  gently: 
"  After  tea,  when  you're  not  so  much  flustered  with  work 
and  worry,  and  more  composed  in  spirit,  we'll  have  a  talk, 
Sister  Hiler.  I'm  in  no  hurry  to-night,  and  if  you  don't 
mind,  I'll  make  myself  comfortable  in  the  barn,  with  my 
blanket,  until  sun-up  to-morrow.  I  can  get  up  early 
enough  to  do  some  odd  chores  round  the  lot  before  I  go." 

"  You  know  best,  Brother  Gideon,"  said  the  widow, 
faintly;  "and  if  you  think  it's  the  Lord's  will,  and  no 
speshal  trouble  to  you,  so  do.  But,  sakes  alive,  it's  time  I 
tidied  myself  a  little,"  she  continued,  lifting  one  hand  to 
her  hair,  while  with  the  other  she  endeavored  to  fasten  a 
buttonless  collar;  "  leavin' alone  the  vanities  o' dress,  it's 
ez  much  as  one  kin  do  to  keep  a  clean  rag  on  with  the 
children  climbin'  over  ye.  Sit  by,  and  I'll  be  back  in  a 
minit."  She  retired  to  the  back  room,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments returned  with  smoothed  hair  and  a  palm-leaf  broche 
shawl  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  which  not  only  concealed 
the  ravages  made  by  time  and  maternity  on  the  gown  be- 
neath, but  to  some  extent  gave  her  the  suggestion  of 
being  a  casual  visitor  in  her  own  household.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  Sister  Hiler 
rather  lent  herself  to  this  idea,  possibly  from  the  fact  that 
it  temporarily  obliterated  the  children,  and  quite  removed 
her  from  any  responsibility  in  the  unpicturesque  house- 
hold. This  effect  was  only  marred  by  the  absence  of 
any  impression  upon  Gideon,  who  scarcely  appeared  to 
notice  the  change,  and  whose  soft  eyes  seemed  rather  to 
identify  the  miserable  woman  under  her  forced  disguise. 
He  prefaced  the  meal  with  a  fervent  grace,  to  which  the 
widow  listened  with  something  of  the  conscious  attitude 
she  had  adopted  at  church  during  her  late  husband's  min- 
istrations, and  during  the  meal  she  ate  with  a  like  con- 
sciousness of  "  company  manners." 

Later  that  evening  Selby  Hiler  woke  up  in  his  little 
truckle-bed,  listening  to  the  rising  midnight  wind,  which 
in  his  childish  fancy  he  confounded  with  the  sound  of 
voices  that  came  through  the  open  door  of  the  living-room. 
He  recognized  the  deep  voice  of  the  young  minister,  Gid- 
eon, and  the  occasional  tearful  responses  of  his  mother, 
and  he  was  fancying  himself  again  at  church,  when  he 
heard  a  step,  and  the  young  preacher  seemed  to  enter  the 
room,  and  going  to  the  bed,  leaned  over  it  and  kissed  him 
on  the  forehead,  and  bent  over  his  little  brother  and  sister 
and  kissed  them  too.  Then  he  slowly  reentered  the  living- 
room.  Lifting  himself  softly  on  his  elbow,  Selby  saw  him 
go  up  toward  his  mother,  who  was  crying,  with  her  head 
on  the  table,  and  kiss  her  also  on  the  forehead.  Then  he 
said  "Good-night,"  the  front  door  closed,  and  Selby 
heard  his  footsteps  crossing  the  lot  toward  the  barn.  His 
mother  was  still  sitting  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands 
when  he  fell  asleep. 

She  sat  by  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire  until  the  house 
was  still  again;  then  she  rose  and  wiped  her  eyes.  "  Et's 
a  good  thing,"  she  said,  going  to  the  bed-room  door,  and 
looking  in  upon  her  sleeping  children ;  "  et's  a  mercy  and 
a  blessing  for  them  and — for — me.  But — but — he  might— 
hev — said — he loved  me ! " 


Although  Gideon  Deane  contrived  to  find  a  nest  for  his 
blanket  in  the  moldy  straw  of  the  unfinished  barn-loft,  he 
could  not  sleep.  He  restlessly  watched  the  stars  through 
the  cracks  of  the  boarded  roof,  and  listened  to  the  wind 
that  made  the  half-open  structure  as  vocal  as  a  sea-shell, 
until  past  midnight.  Once  or  twice  he  had  fancied  he 
heard  the  tramp  of  horse-hoofs  on  the  far-off  trail,  and  now 
it  seemed  to  approach  nearer,  mingled  with  the  sound  of 


voices.  Gideon  raised  his  head  and  looked  through  the 
doorway  of  the  loft.  He  was  not  mistaken;  two  men  had 
halted  in  the  road  before  the  house,  and  were  examining  it 
as  if  uncertain  if  it  were  the  dwelling  they  were  seeking, 
and  were  hesitating  if  they  should  rouse  the  inmates. 
Thinking  he  might  spare  the  widow  this  disturbance  to  her 
slumbers,  and  possibly  some  alarm,  he  rose  quickly,  and 
descending  to  the  enclosure,  walked  toward  the  house.  As 
he  approached  the  men  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  by  ac- 
cident or  design  ranged  themselves  on  either  side.  A  glance 
showed  him  they  were  strangers  to  the  locality. 

"  We're  lookin'  fer  the  preacher  that  lives  here,"  said 
one  who  seemed  to  be  the  elder;  "  a  man  by  the  name  o' 
Hiler,  I  reckon." 

"  Brother  Hiler  has  been  dead  two  years,"  responded 
Gideon;  "  his  widow  and  children  live  here." 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other.  The  younger  one 
laughed;  the  elder  mumbled  something  about  it's  being 
"  three  years  ago,"  and  then,  turning  suddenly  on  Gideon, 
said: 

"  P'r'aps you're  a  preacher?  " 

"lam." 

"  Can  you  come  to  a  dying  man?  " 

"  I  will." 

The  two  men  again  looked  at  each  other.  "  But,"  con- 
tinued Gideon,  softly,  "you'll  please  keep  quiet  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  widow  and  her  children,  while  I  get  my 
horse."  He  turned  away;  the  younger  man  made  a  move- 
ment as  if  to  stop  him,  but  the  elder  quickly  restrained  his 
hand.  "  He  isn't  goin'  to  run  away,"  he  whispered. 
"  Look,"  he  added,  as  Gideon  a  moment  later  reappeared 
mounted  and  equipped. 

"Do  you  think  we'll  be  in  time?"  asked  tv  young 
preacher  as  they  rode  quickly  away  in  the  dir  ,on  of  the 
tules. 

The  younger  repressed  a  laugh;  the  other  answered, 
grimly:  "  I  reckon." 

"  And  is  he  conscious  of  his  danger?  " 

"  I  reckon." 

Gideon  did  not  speak  again.  But  as  the  onus  of  that  si- 
lence seemed  to  rest  upon  the  other  two,  the  last  speaker, 
after  a  few  moments'  silent  and  rapid  riding,  continued, 
abruptly:  "  You  don't  seem  curious?  " 

"Of  what?"  said  Gideon,  lifting  his  soft  eyes  to  the 
speaker.  "  You  tell  me  of  a  brother  at  the  point  of  death, 
who  seeks  the  Lord  through  an  humble  vessel  like  myself. 
He  will  tell  me  the  rest." 

A  silence  still  more  constrained  on  the  part  of  the  two 
strangers  followed,  which  they  endeavored  to  escape  from 
by  furious  riding;  so  that  in  half  an  hour  the  party  had 
reached  a  point  where  the  tules  began  to  sap  the  arid  plain, 
while  beyond  them  broadened  the  lagoons  of  the  distant 
river.  In  the  foreground,  near  a  clump  of  dwarfed  wil- 
lows, a  camp-fire  was  burning,  around  which  fifteen  or 
twenty  armed  men  were  collected,  their  horses  picketed  in 
an  outer  circle  guarded  by  two  mounted  sentries.  A 
blasted  Cottonwood,  with  a  single  black  arm  extended  over 
the  tules,  stood  ominously  against  the  dark  sky. 

The  circle  opened  to  receive  them  and  then  closed  again. 
The  elder  man  dismounted,  and  leading  Gideon  to  the 
blasted  Cottonwood,  pointed  to  a  pinioned  man  seated  at 
its  foot  with  an  armed  guard  over  him.  He  looked  up  at 
Gideon  with  an  amused  smiie. 

"  You  said  it  was  a  dying  man,"  said  Gideon,  recoiling. 

"  He  will  be  a  dead  man  in  half  an  hour,"  returned  the 
stranger. 

"And  you?" 

"  We  are  the  Vigilantes  from  Alamo.  This  man," 
pointing  to  the  prisoner,  "  is  a  gambler  who  killed  a  man 
yesterday.  We  hunted  him  here,  tried  him  an  hour  ago, 
and  found  him  guilty.  The  last  man  we  hung  here,  three 
years  ago,  asked/or  a  parson.  We  brought  him  the  man 
who  used  to  live  where  we  found  you.  So  we  thought 
we'd  give  this  man  the  same  show,  and  brought  you." 

"  And  if  I  refuse? "  said  Gideon. 

The  leader  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  That's  his  look- 
out, not  ours.  We've  given  him  the  chance.  Drive  ahead, 
boys,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  others;  "the  parson  al- 
lows he  won't  take  a  hand." 

"  One  moment,"  said  Gideon,  in  desperation,  "  one  mo- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  that  God  you  have  brought  me  here 
to  invoke  in  behalf  of  this  wretched  man.  One  moment, 
for  the  sake  of  Him  in  whose  presence  you  must  stand  one 
day  as  he  does  now."  With  passionate  earnestness  he 
pointed  out  the  vindictive  impulse  they  were  mistaking  for 
divine  justice;  with  pathetic  fervency  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  implored  their  mercy  for  the  culprit.  But  in 
vain.  As  at  the  camp-meeting  of  the  day  before,  he  was 
chilled  to  find  his  words  seemed  to  fall  on  unheeding  and 
unsympathetic  ears.  He  looked  around  on  their  abstracted 
faces;  in  their  gloomy,  savage  enthusiasm  for  expiatory 
sacrifice,  he  was  horrified  to  find  the  same  unreasoning  ex- 
altation that  had  checked  his  exhortations  then.  Only 
one  face  looked  upon  his,  half  mischievously,  half  com- 
passionately.   It  was  the  prisoner's. 

"  Yer  wastin'  time  on  us,"  said  the  leader,  dryly ;  "  wast- 
in'  his  time.    Hadn't  you  better  talk  to  him?" 

Gideon  rose  to  his  feet,  pale  and  cold.  "  He  may  have 
something  to  confess.  May  I  speak  with  him  alone?  "  he 
said,  gently. 

The  leader  motioned  to  the  sentry  to  fall  back.  Gideon 
placed  himself  before  the  prisoner  so  that  in  the  faint  light 
of  the  camp-fire  the  man's  figure  was  partly  hidden  by  his 
own.  "  You  meant  well  with  your  little  bluff,  pardner," 
said  the  prisoner,  not  unkindly,  "  but  they've  got  the  cards 
to  win." 

"  Kneel  down  with  your  back  to  me,"  said  Gideon,  in  a 
low  voice.  The  prisoner  fell  on  his  knees.  At  the  same 
time  he  felt  Gideon's  hand  and  the  gliding  of  steel  behind 
his  back,  and  the  severed  cords  hung  loosely  on  his  arms 
and  legs. 

"  When  I  lift  my  voice  to  God,  brother,"  said  Gideon, 
softly,  "  drop  on  your  face  and  crawl  as  far  as  you  can  in 
a  straight  line  in  my  shadow,  then  break  for  the  tules.  I 
will  stand  between  you  and  their  fire." 

"Are  you  mad?"  said  the  prisoner.  "Do  you  think 
they  won't  fire  lest  they  should  hurt  you?  Man,  they'll 
kill  you,  the  first  thing. ' 

"  So  be  it — if  your  chance  is  better." 


Still  on  his  knees  the  man  grasped  Gideon's  t 
in  his  own,  and  devoured  him  with  his  eyes. 
"  You  mean  it  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  Then,"  said  the  prisoner,  quietly,  "  I  reckon  I'll  stop 
and  hear  what  you've  got  to  say  about  God  until  they're 
ready." 

"  You  refuse  to  fly?" 

"  I  reckon  I  was  never  better  fitted  to  die  than  now," 
said  the  prisoner,  sill  grasping  his  hand.  After  a  pause  he 
added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  I  can't  pray — but— I  think,"  he 
hesitated;  "  I  think  I  could  manage  to  ring  in  in  a  hymn." 

"  Will  you  try,  brother?  " 

"  Yes." 

With  their  hands  tightly  clasped  together,  Gideon  lifted 
his  gentle  voice.  The  air  was  a  common  one,  familiar  in 
the  local  religious  gatherings,  and  after  the  first  verse  one 
or  two  of  the  sullen  lookers-on  joined  not  unkindly  in  the 
refrain.  But,  as  he  went  on,  the  air  and  words  seemed  to 
offer  a  vague  expression  to  the  dull,  lowering  animal  emo- 
tion of  the  savage  concourse,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
verse  the  refrain  augmented  in  volume  and,  swelled  by 
every  voice  in  the  camp,  swept  out  over  the  hollow  plain. 

It  was  met  in  the  distance  by  a  far-off  cry.  With  an  oath 
taking  the  place  of  his  supplication,  the  leader  sprang  to 
his  feet.  But  too  late !  The  cry  was  repeated  as  a  nearer 
slogan  of  defiance— the  plain  shook — there  was  the  tem- 
pestuous onset  of  furious  hoofs — a  dozen  shots — the  scat- 
tering of  the  embers  of  the  camp-fire  into  a  thousand  van- 
ishing sparks,  even  as  the  lurid  gathering  of  savage  hu- 
manity was  dispersed  and  dissipated  over  the  plain,  and 
Gideon  and  the  prisoner  stood  alone.  But  as  the  sheriff 
of  Contra  Costa  with  his  rescuing  posse  swept  by,  the  man 
they  had  come  to  save  fell  forward  in  Gideon's  arms  with  a 
bullet  in  his  breast — the  Parthian  shot  of  the  flying  Vigi- 
lante leader. 

The  eager  crowd  that  surged  around  him  with  out- 
stretched and  helping  hands  would  have  hustled  Gideon 
aside.  But  the  wounded  man  roused  himself,  and  throw- 
ing an  arm  around  the  young  preacher's  neck,  warned 
them  back  with  the  other.  "Stand  back!"  he  gasped, 
"he  risked  his  life  for  mine!  Look  at  him,  boys!  Wanted 
ter  stand  up  'twixt  them  hounds  and  me  and  draw  their 
fire  on  himself!  Ain't  he  just  hell?"  He  stopped;  an 
apologetic  smile  crossed  his  lips.  "  I  clean  forgot,  pard- 
ner; but  it's  all  right.  I  said  I  was  ready  to  go — and  I 
am."  His  arm  slipped  from  Gideon's  neck;  he  slid  to 
the  ground;  he  had  fainted. 

A  dark,  military-looking  man  pushed  his  way  through 
the  crowd — the  surgeon,  one  of  the  posse,  accompanied  by 
a  younger  man  fastidiously  dressed.  The  former  bent 
over  the  unconscious  prisoner,  and  tore  open  his  shirt;  the 
latter  followed  his  movements  with  a  flush  of  anxious  in- 
quiry in  his  handsome,  careless  face.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  the  surgeon,  without  looking  up,  answered  the 
young  man's  mute  questioning,  "  Better  send  the  sheriff 
here  at  once,  Jack." 

"  He  is  here,"  responded  the  official,  joining  the  group. 

The  surgeon  looked  up  at  him.  "  I  am  afraid  they've 
put  the  case  out  of  your  jurisdiction,  Sheriff,"  he  said, 
grimly ;  "  it's  only  a  matter  of  a  day  or  two  at  best — per- 
haps only  a  few  hours.  But  he  won't  live  to  be  taken  back 
to  jail." 

"  Will  he  live  to  go  as  far  as  Martinez? "  asked  the 
young  man  addressed  as  Jack. 

"  With  care,  perhaps." 

"Will  you  be  responsible  for  him.  Jack  Hamlin?  "  said 
the  sheriff,  suddenly. 

"  I  will." 

"  Then  take  him.    Stay — he's  coming  to." 

The  wounded  man  slowly  opened  his  eyes.  They  fell 
upon  Jack  Hamlin  with  a  pleased  look  of  recognition,  but 
almost  instantly  and  anxiously  glanced  around  as  if  seek- 
ing another.  Leaning  over  him,  Jack  said,  gayly: 
"They've  passed  you  over  to  us,  old  man;  are  you  will- 
ing?" 

The  wounded  man's  eyes  assented,  but  still  moved  rest- 
lessly from  side  to  side. 

"  Is  there  any  one  you  want  to  go  with  you?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  eyes. 

"  The  doctor,  of  course?" 

The  eyes  did  not  answer.  Gideon  dropped  on  his  knees 
beside  him.  A  ray  of  light  flashed  in  the  helpless  man's 
eyes  and  transfigured  his  whole  face. 

"  You  want  him?  "  said  Jack,  incredulously. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  eyes. 

"  What — the  preacher?" 

The  lips  struggled  to  speak.  Everybody  bent  down  to 
bear  his  reply. 

"  You  bet,"  he  said,  faintly. 


It  was  early  morning  when  the  wagon  containing  the 
wounded  man,  Gideon,  Jack  Hamlin,  and  the  surgeon 
crept  slowly  through  the  streets  of  Martinez,  and  stopped 
before  the  door  of  the  "  Palmetto  Shades."  The  upper 
floor  of  this  saloon  and  hostelry  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Hamlin  as  his  private  lodgings,  and  was  fitted  up  with  the 
usual  luxury  and  more  than  the  usual  fastidiousness  of  his 
extravagant  class.  As  the  dusty  and  travel-worn  party 
trod  the  soft  carpets  and  brushed  aside  the  silken  hang- 
ings, in  their  slow  progress  with  their  helpless  burden  to 
the  lace-canopied  and  snowy  couch  of  the  young  gambler, 
it  seemed  almost  a  profanation  of  some  feminine  seclu- 
sion. Gideon,  to  whom  such  luxury  was  unknown,  was 
profoundly  troubled.  The  voluptuous  ease  and  sensuous- 
ness,  the  refinements  of  a  life  of  irresponsible  indulgence, 
affected  him  with  a  physical  terror  to  which  in  his  late  mo- 
ment of  real  peril  he  had  been  a  stranger;  the  gilding  and 
mirrors  blinded  his  eyes;  even  the  faint  perfume  seemed 
to  him  an  unhallowed  incense,  and  turned  him  sick  and 
giddy.  Accustomed  as  he  had  been  to  disease  and  misery 
in  its  humblest  places  and  meanest  surroundings,  the 
wounded  desperado  lying  in  laces  and  fine  linen  seemed 
to  him  monstrous  and  unnatural.  It  required  all  his  self- 
abnegation,  all  his  sense  of  duty,  all  his  deep  pity,  and  all 
the  instinctive  tact  which  was  born  of  his  gentle  thought- 
fulness  for  others,  to  repress  a  shrinking.  But  when  the 
miserable  cause  of  all  again  opened  his  eyes  and  sought 
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iideon's  hand,  he  forgot  it  all.  Happily,  Hamlin,  who 
had  been  watching  him  with  wondering  but  critical  eyes, 
mistook  his  concern.  "  Don't  you  worry  about  that  gin- 
mill  and  hash-gymnasium,  down-stairs,"  he  said;  "I've 
given  the  proprietor  a  thousand  dollars  to  shut  up  shop  as 
long  as  this  thing  lasts."  That  this  was  done  from  some 
delicate  sense  of  respect  to  the  preacher's  domiciliary 
presence,  and  not  entirely  to  secure  complete  quiet  and 
seclusion  for  the  invalid,  was  evident  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Hamlin's  drawing  and  dining-rooms,  and  even  the 
hall,  were  filled  with  eager  friends  and  inquirers.  It  was 
discomposing  to  Gideon  to  find  himself  an  equal  subject 
of  interest  and  curiosity  to  the  visitors.  The  story  of  his 
simple  devotion  had  lost  nothing  by  report;  hats  were 
doffed  in  his  presence  that  might  have  grown  to  their  wear- 
ers' heads;  the  boldest  eyes  dropped  as  he  passed  by;  he 
had  only  to  put  his  face  out  of  the  bed-room  door,  and  the 
loudest  discussion,  heated  by  drink  or  affection,  fell  to  a 
whisper.  The  surgeon,  who  had  recognized  the  one  dom- 
inant wish  of  the  hopelessly  sinking  man,  gravely  retired, 
leaving  Gideon  a  few  simple  instructions  and  directions  for 
their  use.  "  He'll  last  as  long  as  he  has  need  of  you,"  he 
said,  respectfully;  "  my  art  is  only  second  here.  When  he 
wakes,  make  most  of  your  time." 

In  a  few  moments  he  did  waken,  and,  as  before,  turned 
his  fading  look  instinctively  on  the  faithful,  gentle  eyes  that 
were  watching  him.  How  Gideon  made  the  most  of  his 
time  did  not  transpire,  but  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  when  the 
dying  man  had  again  lapsed  into  unconsciousness,  he  softly 
opened  the  door  of  the  sitting-room. 

Hamlin  started  hastily  to  his  feet.  He  had  cleared  the 
room  of  his  visitors,  and  was  alone.  He  turned  a  moment 
toward  the  window  before  he  faced  Gideon  with  inquiring 
but  curiously  shining  eyes. 

"  Well?"  he  said,  hesitatingly. 
"  Do  you  know  Kate  Somers?  "  asked  Gideon. 
Hamlin  opened  his  brown  eyes.     "  Yes." 
"  Can  you  send  for  her?  " 
"What,  here?" 
"  Yes,  here." 
"What  for?" 

"To  marry  him,"  said  Gideon,  gently;  "there's  no 
time  to  lose." 

"To  marry  him?" 
"  He  wishes  it." 

"  But  say — oh,  come  now,"  said  Hamlin,  confidentially, 
leaning  back  with  his  hands  on  the  top  of  a  chair;  "ain't 
this  playing  it  a  little — just  a  little — too  low  down?  Of 
course  you  mean  well,  and  all  that;  but  come,  now,  say — 
couldn't  you  just  let  up  on  him  there  ?  Why,  she  " — Ham- 
lin softly  closed  the  door — "  she's  got  no  character." 
"  The  more  reason  he  should  give  her  one." 
A  cynical  knowledge  of  matrimony  imparted  to  him  by 
the  wives  of  others  evidently  colored  Mr.  Hamlin's  views. 
"  Well,  perhaps  it's  all  the  same  if  he's  t oing  to  die.  But 
isn't  it  rather  rough  on  her?  I  don't  know,"  he  added, 
reflectively;  "she  was  sniveling  round  here  a  little  while 
ago,  until  I  sent  her  away." 

"  You  sent  her  away?"  echoed  Gideon. 
"  I  did." 
"Why?" 

"  Because  jw/  were  here." 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Hamlin  departed,  and  in  half  an  hour 
reappeared  with  two  brilliantly  dressed  women.  One,  hys- 
terical, tearful,  frightened,  and  pallid,  was  the  destined 
bride;  the  other,  highly  colored,  excited,  and  pleasedly 
observant,  was  her  friend.  Two  men  hastily  summoned 
from  the  ante-room  as  witnesses  completed  the  group  that 
moved  into  the  bed-room  and  gathered  round  the  bed. 

The  ceremony  was  simple  and  brief.  It  was  well,  for  of 
all  who  took  part  in  it  none  was  more  shaken  by  en^otion 
than  the  officiating  priest.  The  brilliant  dresses  of  the 
women,  the  contrast  of  their  painted  faces  with  the  waxen 
pallor  of  the  dying  man;  the  terrible  incongruity  of  their 
voices,  inflections,  expressions,  and  familiarity;  the  min- 
gled perfume  of  cosmetics  and  the  faint  odor  of  wine;  the 
eyes  of  the  younger  woman  following  his  movements  with 
strange  absorption— so  affected  him  that  he  was  glad  when 
he  could  fall  on  his  knees  at  last  and  bury  his  face  in  the 
pillow  of  the  sufferer.  The  hand  that  had  been  placed  in 
the  bride's  cold  fingers  slipped  from  them  and  mechani- 
cally sought  Gideon's  again.  The  significance  of  the  un- 
conscious act  brought  the  first  spontaneous  tears  into  the 
woman's  eyes.  It  was  his  last  act,  for  when  Gideon's  voice 
was  again  lifted  in  prayer,  the  spirit  for  whom  it  was  offered 
had  risen  with  it,  as  it  were  still  lovingly  hand  in  hand, 
from  the  earth  for  ever. 

The  funeral  was  arranged  for  two  days  later,  and  Gideon 
found  that  his  services  had  been  so  seriously  yet  so  humbly 
counted  upon  by  the  friends  of  the  dead  man  that  he  could 
scarce  find  it  in  his  heart  to  tell  them  that  it  was  the  func- 
tion of  the  local  preacher — an  older  and  more  experienced 
man  than  himself.  "  If  it  is,"  said  Jack  Hamlin,  coolly, 
"  I'm  afraid  he  won't  get  a  yaller  dog  to  come  to  his  church ; 
but  if  you  say  you'll  preach  at  the  grave,  there  ain't  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  that  will  be  kept  away.  Don't  you  go 
back  on  your  luck,  now;  it's  something  awful  and  nigger- 
like. You've  got  this  crowd  where  the  hair  is  short;  ex- 
cuse me,  but  it's  so.  Talk  of  revivals!  You  could  give 
that  one-horse  show  in  Tasajara  a  hundred  points,  and 
skunk  them  easily."  Indeed,  had  Gideon  been  accessible 
to  vanity,  the  spontaneous  homage  he  met  with  everywhere 
would  have  touched  him  more  sympathetically  and  kindly 
than  it  did;  but  in  the  utter  unconsciousness  of  his  own 
power  and  the  quality  they  worshiped  in  him,  he  felt 
alarmed  and  impatient  of  what  he  believed  to  be  their  weak 
sym  pithy  with  his  own  human  weakness.  In  the  depths 
of  his  unselfish  heart,  lit,  it  must  he  confessed,  only  by  the 
scant,  inefficient  lamp  of  his  youthful  experience,  he  really 
believed  he  had  failed  in  his  apostolic  mission  because  he 
had  been  unable  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  Vigilantes  by 
oral  appeal  and  argument. 

Feeling  thus,  the  reverence  of  these  irreligious  people 
that  surrounded  him,  the  facile  yielding  of  their  habits  and 
prejudices  to  his  half-uttered  wish,  appeared  to  him  only  a 
temptation  of  the  flesh.  No  one  had  sought  him  after  the 
manner  of  the  camp-meeting;  he  had  converted  the 
wounded  man  through  a  common  weakness  of  their  hu- 
manity.   More  than  that,  he  was  conscious  of  a  growing 


fascination  for  the  truthfulness  and  sincerity  of  that  class; 
particularly  of  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin,  whose  conversion  he  felt 
he  could  never  attempt,  yet  whose  strange  friendship  alter- 
nately thrilled  and  frightened  him. 

It  was  the  evening  before  the  funeral.  The  coffin,  half 
smothered  in  wreaths  and  flowers,  stood  upon  trestles  in 
the  ante-room;  a  large  silver  plate,  bearing  an  inscription 
on  which  for  the  second  time  Gideon  read  the  name  of 
the  man  he  had  converted.  It  was  a  name  associated  on 
the  frontier  so  often  with  reckless  hardihood,  dissipation, 
and  blood,  that  even  now  Gideon  trembled  at  his  pre- 
sumption, and  was  chilled  by  a  momentary  doubt  of  the 
efficiency  of  his  labor.  Drawing  unconsciously  nearer  to 
the  mute  subject  of  his  thoughts,  he  threw  his  arms  across 
the  coffin,  and  buried  his  face  between  them. 

A  stream  of  soft  music,  the  echo  of  some  forgotten  song, 
seemed  to  Gideon  to  suddenly  fill  and  possess  the  dark- 
ened room,  and  then  slowly  die  away,  like  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  a  door  upon  a  flood  of  golden  radiance. 
He  listened  with  hushed  breath  and  a  beating  heart.  He 
had  never  heard  anything  like  it  before.  Again  the  strain 
arose,  the  chords  swelled  around  him,  until  from  their 
midst  a  tenor  voice  broke  high  and  steadfast,  like  a  star  in 
troubled  skies.  Gideon  scarcely  breathed.  It  was  a 
hymn — but  such  a  hymn.  He  had  never  conceived  there 
could  be  such  beautiful  words,  joined  to  such  exquisite 
melody,  and  sung  with  a  grace  so  tender  and  true.  What 
were  all  other  hymns  to  this  ineffable  yearning  for  light, 
for  love,  and  for  infinite  rest?  Thrilled  and  exalted,  Gid- 
eon felt  his  doubts  pierced  and  scattered  by  that  illumi- 
nating cry.  Suddenly  he  rose,  and,  with  a  troubled 
thought,  pushed  open  the  door  to  the  sitting-room.  It  was 
Mr.  Jack  Hamlin  sitting  before  a  parlor  organ.  The  music 
ceased. 

"  It  was  you"  stammered  Gideon. 

Jack  nodded,  struck  a  few  chords  by  way  of  finish,  and 
then  wheeled  round  on  the  music-stool  toward  Gideon. 
His  face  was  slightly  flushed.  "  Yes.  I  used  to  be  the 
organist  and  tenor  in  our  church  in  the  States.  I  used  to 
snatch  the  sinners  bald-headed  with  that.  Do  you  know, 
I  reckon  I'll  sing  that  to-morrow,  if  you  like,  and  maybe 

afterwards  we'll — but "  (he  stopped)   "we'll  talk  of 

that  after  the  funeral.  It's  business."  Seeing  Gideon  still 
glancing  with  a  troubled  air  from  the  organ  to  himself,  he 
said :  "  Would  you  like  to  try  that  hymn  with  me?  Come 
on!" 

He  again  struck  the  chords.  As  the  whole  room  seemed 
to  throb  with  music,  Gideon  felt  himself  again  carried 
away.  Glancing  over  Jack's  shoulders,  he  could  read  the 
words  but  not  the  notes;  yet,  having  a  quick  ear  for  rhythm, 
he  presently  joined  in  with  a  deep  but  uncultivated  bari- 
tone. Together  they  forgot  everything  else,  and  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  were  only  recalled  by  the  presence  of  a 
silently  admiring  concourse  of  votive-offering  friends,  who 
had  gathered  around  them. 

The  funeral  took  place  the  next  day  at  the  grave  dug  in 
the  public  cemetery — a  green  area  fenced  in  by  the  palis- 
ading tules.  The  words  of  Gideon  were  brief  but  humble ; 
the  strongest  partisan  of  the  dead  man  could  find  no  fault 
in  a  confession  of  human  frailty  in  which  the  speaker  hum- 
bly confessed  his  share ;  and  when  the  hymn  was  started  by 
Hamlin  and  taken  up  by  Gideon,  the  vast  multitude, 
drawn  by  interest  and  curiosity,  joined  as  in  a  solemn 
amen. 

Later,  when  these  two  strangely  assorted  friends  had  re- 
turned to  Mr.  Hamlin's  rooms,  previous  to  Gideon's  de- 
parture, the  former,  in  a  manner  more  serious  than  his 
habitual  cynical  good-humor,  began :  "  I  said  I  had  to  talk 
business  with  you.  The  boys  about  here  want  to  build  a 
church  for  you,  and  are  ready  to  plank  the  money  down  if 
you'll  say  it's  a  go.  You  understand,  they  aren't  asking  you 
to  run  in  opposition  to  that  gospel  sharp — excuse  me — 
that's  here  now;  nor  do  they  want  you  to  run  a  side-show 
in  connection  with  it.  They  want  you  to  be  independent. 
They  don't  pin  you  down  to  any  kind  of  religion,  you 
know;  whatever  you  care  to  give  them — Methodist,  Roman 
Catholic,  Presbyterian — is  mighty  good  enough  for  them  if 
you'll  expound  it.  You  might  give  a  little  of  each,  or  one 
on  one  day  and  one  another — they'll  never  know  the  dif- 
ference if  you'll  only  mix  the  drinks  yourself.  They'll 
give  you  a  house  and  guarantee  you  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars the  first  year." 

He  stopped  and  walked  toward  the  window.  The  sun- 
light that  fell  upon  his  handsome  face  seemed  to  call  back 
the  careless  smile  to  his  lips,  and  the  reckless  fire  to  his 
brown  eyes.  "  I  don't  suppose  there's  a  man  among  them 
that  wouldn't  tell  you  all  this  in  a  great  deal  better  way 
than  I  do.  But  the  darned  fools — excuse  me — would  have 
me  break  it  to  you.  Why,  I  don't  know.  I  needn't  tell 
you  I  like  you — not  only  for  what  you  did  for  George — 
but  I  like  you  for  your  style — for  yourself.  And  I  want 
you  to  accept.  You  could  keep  these  rooms  till  they  got 
a  house  ready  for  you.  Together — you  and  me — we'd 
make  that  organ  howl.  But  because  I  like  it — because  it 
is  everything  to  us  and  nothing  to  you — it  don't  seem 
square  for  me  to  ask  it.     Does  it?  " 

Gideon  replied  by  taking  Hamlin's  hand.  His  face  was 
perfectly  pale,  but  his  look  collected.  He  had  not  ex- 
pected this  offer,  and  yet  when  it  was  made  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  known  it  before — as  if  he  had  been  warned  of  it — as  if 
it  was  the  great  temptation  of  his  life.  Watching  him  with 
an  earnestness  only  slightly  overlaid  by  his  usual  man- 
ner, Hamlin  went  on : 

"  I  know  it  would  be  lonely  here,  and  a  man  like  you 
ought  to  have  a  wife  " — he  slightly  lifted  his  eyebrows — 
"for  example's  sake.  I  heard  there  was  a  young  lady  in 
the  case  over  there  in  Tasajara — but  the  old  people  didn't 
see  it  on  account  of  your  position.  They'd  jump  at  it 
now.  Eh?  No?  Well,"  continued  Jack,  with  a  decent 
attempt  to  conceal  his  cynical  relief,  "  perhaps  these  boys 
have  been  so  eager  to  find  out  all  they  could  do  for  you 
that  they've  been  sold.  Perhaps  we're  making  equal  fools 
of  ourselves  now  in  asking  you  to  stay.  But  don't  say  no 
just  yet — take  a  day  or  a  week  to  think  of  it." 

Gideon,  still  pale  but  calm,  cast  his  eyes  around  the 
elegant  room,  at  the  magic  organ,  then  upon  the  slight, 
handsome  figure  before  him.  "  I  will  think ;of  it,"  he  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  as  he  pressed  Jack's  hand.  "  And  if  I  ac- 
cept you  will  find  me  here  to-morrow  afternoon  at  this 


time;  if  1  do  not,  you  will  know  that  I  keep  with  me 
wherever  I  go,  the  kindness,  the  brotherly  love,  and  the 
grace  of  God  that  prompts  your  offer,  even  though  He 
withholds  from  me  His  blessed  light,  which  alone  can 
make  me  know  His  wish."  He  stopped  and  hesitated. 
"  If  you  love  me,  Jack,  don't  ask  me  to  stay,  but  pray  for 
that  light  which  alone  can  guide  my  feet  back  to  you,  or 
take  me  hence  for  ever."  He  once  more  tightly  pressed 
the  hand  of  the  embarrassed  man  before  him,  and  was 
gone. 

Passers-by  on  the  Martinez  road  that  night  remembered 
a  mute  and  ghostly  rider,  who,  heedless  of  hail  orgreeling, 
moved  by  them  as  in  a  trance  or  vision.  But  the  Widow 
Hiler  the  next  morning,  coming  from  the  spring,  found  no 
abstraction  or  preoccupation  in  the  soft  eyes  of  Gideon 
Deane  as  he  suddenly  appeared  before  her  and  gently  re- 
lieved her  of  the  bucket  she  was  carrying.  A  quick  flush 
of  color  over  her  brow  and  cheekbone,  as  if  a  hot  iron  had 
passed  there,  and  a  certain  astringent  coyness,  would  have 
embarrassed  any  other  man  than  him. 

"  Sho,  it's  you.    I  reck'ned  I'd  seen  the  last  of  you." 

"  You  don't  mean  tha>, Sister  Hiler?"  said  Gideon,  with 
a  gentle  smile. 

"  Well,  what  with  the  report  of  your  goin's  on  at  Mar- 
tinez and  improvin'the  occasion  of  that  sinner's  death,  and 
leadin'  a  revival,  I  reckoned  you'd  hev  forgotten  low  folks 
at  Tasajara.  And  if  you're  goin'  to  be  settled  there  in 
a  new  church,  with  new  hearers,  I  reckon  you'll  want  new 
surroundings  too.  Things  change  and  young  folks  change 
with  'em." 

They  had  reached  the  house.  Her  breath  was  quick 
and  short,  as  if  she  and  not  Gideon  had  borne  the  burden. 
He  placed  the  bucket  in  its  accustomed  place  and  then 
gently  took  her  hand  in  his.  The  act  precipitated  the  last 
drop  of  feeble  coquetry  she  had  retained,  and  the  old  tears 
took  its  place.  Let  us  hope  for  the  last  time.  For  as 
Gideon  stopped  and  lifted  her  ailing  baby  in  his  strong 
arms,  he  said  softly:  "  Whatever  God  has  wrought  for  me 
since  we  parted,  I  know  now  He  has  called  me  to  but  one 
work." 

"  And  that  work? "  she  asked,  tremulously. 

"  To  watch  over  the  widow  and  fatherless.  And  with 
God's  blessing,  sister,  and  His  holy  ordinance,  1  am  here 
to  stay." 


The  following  Chicago  judgment  of  opera  will  be  read 
with  interest.  It  is  from  the  Chicago  Current,  and  ap- 
peared over  the  name  of  David  Swing,  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  fame — in  Chicago: 

The  recent  musical  season  has  enabled  the  average  opera-goer  of 
Chicago  and  its  vicinity  to  make  some  estimate  of  that  peculiar 
art  called  "opera."  It  has  enjoyed  here  a  rare  opportunity  of 
showing  its  merit.  It  has  had  ample  stage  room,  a  good  hall,  en- 
thusiastic and  educated  audiences,  a  great  collection  of  most  capa- 
ble singers  and  orchestral  performers.  The  defects  in  the  two 
weeks  must  be  reckoned  those  of  opera,  and  not  those  of  place  or 
persons The  real  truth  is,  Opera  is  still  the  most  imper- 
fect of  the  fine  arts,  and  many  persons  found  in  the  two  weeks 
that  disappointment  which  has  thus  far  followed  that  form  of  music 
like  a  shadow.  Go  to  these  entertainments  in  London  or  Paris, 
or  in  Chicago,  and  the  same  defects  are  visible,  and  people  go  home 
tired  half  to  death  by  the  disproportion — the  awful  length  of  un- 
important solos  and  recitations.  One  fault  in  "opera  "  is  there- 
fore the  length  of  the  performance.  Four  hours  of  "Lohengrin  " 
or  "Faust "are  fully  one  hour  too  much.  Nearly  all  of  these 
works  are  destitute  of  a  due  regard  to  the  powers  of  human  endur- 
ance, and  perhaps  were  writttn  by  men  who  had  no  conception  of 
the  public  capabilities.  Musiciansmight  be  willing  to  sit  tor  four, 
five,  or  six  hours  to  listen  to  works  in  their  own  art,  just  as  a  poet 
may  compose  all  night,  with  much  happiness,  verses  which  the 
outside  world  will  read  only  an  hour  at  a  time.  Opera-writers 
have  failed  to  make  any  note  of  human  nature,  and  have  been  al- 
ways like  some  preachers  and  senators  and  general  talkers,  who 
begin  well  and  proceed  well,  but  who  have  no  conception  of  such 
a  thing  as  the  time  to  quit The  opera  music  is  also  want- 
ing in  melodies  which  sweep  the  heart.  The  playful  works  of  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  contain  more  songs  for  the  people  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  massive  productions  which  carry  higher  name  and 
fame.  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  "  On  Yonder  Rock,"  and 
"  I  have  Sighed  to  Rest  Me,"  are  illustrations  of  the  eagerness  of 
the  heart  to  find  some  pathetic  air  which  may  excite  a  few  tears 
and  then  live  in  memory  in  all  subsequent  time.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  comediettas  should  abound  in  popular  airs,  and  opera 
proper  abound  in  heaviness.  The  classic  style  need  not  be  a  dull 
style.  In  all  of  "  Faust  "  there  was  not  a  single  air  worthy  of 
Adelina  Patti — nothing  which  can  hush  ten  thousand  people  into 
silence  and  leave  them  something  to  cherish  in  remembrance.  .  .  . 
If  she  must  satisfy  the  people  she  must  have  a  song  worth  the 
singing.  An  angel  even  could  not  sing  with  efiect  a  poor  song. 
.  .      .     The  ideal  Opera  is  a  thing  of  the  future.      It  will  open  at 

eight  and  close  at  eleven Some  of  the  historic  parts  will 

be  spoken  instead  of  sung,  so  as  to  make  a  contrast  and  lurnish  a 
rest.  There  will  be  some  fun  thrown  into  the  evening,  just  as  the 
police  of  Dogberry  cheer  up  the  play  of  "  Much  Ado,  or  as  the 
Grave-digger  cheers  up  "Hamlet."    Laughter  helps  make  pathos. 


Obscure    Intimations. 

"G.  H.."  Alamo. — Tn  reply  to  your  query  as  to  the  number 
speaking  English  and  German,  and  the  future  universality  of  the 
former,  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  in  an  essay  on  "  The  Future  of  the  English 
Language,"  estimates  the  number  speaking  English  as  79,000,000; 
German,  56,000,000.  De  Candolle,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Sciences, 
estimates  the  German-speaking  peoples  at  62,coo,ooo.  Axon,  after 
first  showing  the  number  now  speaking  the  five  leading  languages, 
and  showing  the  number  of  years  in  which  these  five  nations  re- 
spectively double  their  populations,  gives  an  estimate  of  the  exact 
number  of  persons  who,  ai  the  close  of  the  next  two  centuries,  will 
speak  the  respective  languages.  The  result  is  as  follows:  Italian, 
55,370,000:  French,  72  571,000;  German,  157.^^0,000;  Spanish, 
505,286,000;  English,  1.837,286.153.  We  reach  here,  in  round  num- 
bers, two  thousand  millions  of  people  speaking  the  English  lan- 
guage at  the  the  close  of  the  next  two  hundred  years. 


Mrs.  Craik  emphatically  refuses  to  accept  what  she  thus  de- 
scribes as  the  creed  of  half  the  world  concerning  genius,  and  of 
genius  concerning  itself:  "Is  it  grand  and  noble,  or  weak  and 
cowardly,  that  any  one  should  hide  behind  the  shelter  of  his  brains, 
saying,  '  This  is  me.  You  must  not  expect  me  to  be  like  you 
common  mortals,  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  as  you  do,  to  pay  my 
debts  and  control  my  passions,  to  be  a  decent  son,  husband,  father, 
and  citizen.  I  have  only  myself— that  is,  my  genius — to  think  of. 
Everything  must  be  subservient  to  this.  If  I  break  all  sanitary 
laws,  and  my  health  gives  way,  it  is  not  I  who  am  accountable — 
it  is  my  genius,  the  sword  wearing  away  the  scabbard.  If  I  am 
irregular,  lazy,  unbusinesslike,  ana  consequently  always  behind- 
hand1 with  the  world,  it  is  the  world's  neglect,  not  my  own  improv- 
idence, which  has  made  me  poor.  If  I  run  counter  to  all  the  de- 
corums of  society,  all  the  doctrines  of  moral  .right,  it  is  not  my 
fault — I  was  not  made  like  other  people,  and  I  am  not  tobe  judged 
like  them.'" 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    NEW    YORK    THEATRES. 


"Flaneur's"  Budget  of  Gossip. 

There  is  no  end  of  dramatic  gossip  floating  about  this 
week,  and  most  of  it  is  naturally  of  a  scandalous  nature. 
That  part  of  it  which  is  scandalous  is  not  worth  noting, 
:as  the  run  of  actors  and  actresses  elope,  get  married,  di- 
vorced, and  remarried  again  with  such  extraordinary  fre- 
quency that  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  record  their  doings. 
The  other  sort  of  gossip,  however,  is  rather  interesting. 
Up  to  a  week  ago  no  one  suspected  that  the  firm  of  Harri- 
gan  &  Hart  would  dissolve.  That  state  of  affairs  has  been 
reached,  however,  and  no  end  of  trouble  stares  Harrigan 
in  the  face.  There  are  a  good  many  conflicting  stories 
concerning  the  dissolution  of  the  partners,  but  the 
main  fact  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Hart  was  the  first  to  seek 
release  from  the  partnership  agreement.  He  claims  that 
Harrigan  has  for  a  long  while  had  the  virtual  control  of  the 
theatre,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  while  he  (Hart) 
was  shoved  into  the  background.  Harrigan,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  he  wrote  all  the  plays,  the  words  for  the  songs, 
drilled  the  actors,  and  was  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  Theatre  Comique.  After  the  men  had  decided  to 
separate  and  each  go  his  own  way,  they  found  that  they 
would  have  to  give'  up  a  very  remunerative  tour,  unless 
they  joined  forces  again.  They  had  made  contracts  with 
country  managers,  by  which  both  Harrigan  and  Hart  were 
pledged  to  appear  with  their  company,  and  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  break  got  abroad  they  were  inundated  with 
telegrams  from  suburban  managers,  insisting  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  both  men.  As  Harrigan  was  depending  on 
this  tour  to  help  him  financially,  he  finds  himself  in  a  di- 
lemma. Hart  holds  the  whip  hand,  and  is  inclined  to 
drive  a  hard  bargain.  It  is  all  the  result  of  the  burning  of 
the  Theatre  Comique,  on  Broadway. 

Harrigan  had  an  assured  position  on  the  variety  stage, 
and  was  making  money  when  he  met  Hart.  He  was  in 
Boston  playing,  and  Hart  was  a  sort  of  combination  bell- 
boy, boot-black,  etc.,  about  the  theatre.  He  was  singing 
and  dancing  near  the  stage  door,  just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  and  did  not  know  that  Harrigan  was  watching  him. 
Harrigan  saw  that  he  was  clever,  spoke  to  him,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  men  were  doing  the  "  Mulligan  Guard  " 
nonsense,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  all  their  future  suc- 
cesses For  seven  or  eight  years  they  were  the  most  suc- 
cessful managers  in  New  York,  and  when  they  moved  into 
the  theatre  which  was  recently  burned — it  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  theatrical  buildings  in  America — they  be- 
lieved themselves  settled  for  life.  While  they  were  mak- 
ing lots  of  money  everything  moved  along  serenely,  and 
the  two  comedians  were  apparently  satisfied  with  the  con- 
dition of  things.  One  thing  is  worth  noting,  however,  and 
that  was  that  everybody  regarded  Harrigan  as  the  solid 
man  of  the  concern. 

An  extraordinary  change  came  over  Tony  Hart.  He 
married  a  handsome  actress,  whose  name  for  the  moment 
I  forget,  moved  into  a  pretentious  house  up  town,  took  to 
breeding  valuable  dogs,  and  blossomed  into  a  good  deal  of 
a  local  swell.  1  used  to  see  him  at  the  races  at  Monmouth 
and  Sheepshead,  attired  in  the  most  gorgeous  of  English 
check  racing-clothes,  with  ivory  betting-book,  yellow 
gloves,  and  the  like,  but  I  never  saw  Harrigan  there. 
Summer  nights  the  loungers  in  front  of  the  Brunswick, 
about  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  waved  their  hands  to  Mr. 
Hart  as  he  drove  by  in  a  victoria,  with  a  pair  of  thorough- 
bred bays,  and  two  properly  liveried  men  upon  the  box. 
Mr.  Hart's  wife  usually  sat  beside  him.  This  was  one  of 
the  members  of  Harrigan  &  Hart  returning  from  the  thea- 
tre. The  other  member  of  the  firm  walked  over  to  his 
house  in  a  by-street  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  where 
he  lived  quietly. 

Harrigan  had  a  work-shop  on  the  second  floor  of  his 
house,  where  he  put  in  many  hours  a  day  at  his  plays.  The 
apartment  was  lined  with  piles  of  old  manuscript,  and  the 
actor  was  constantly  engaged  upon  some  new  work.  It 
was  Harrigan  who  always  acted  for  the  firm  in  the  deliber- 
ation of  the  Actors'  Fund,  and  he  was  the  man,  in  short, 
who  was  really  responsible  for  the  success  which  so  long 
followed  the  firm  of  Harrigan  S:  Hart.  When  they  were 
burned  out  they  went  to  the  Park  Theatre,  the  most  un- 
fortunate one  in  New  York,  lost  money  rapidly,  and  moved 
into  another  theatre — the  Fourteenth  Street — which  has  al- 
most as  long  a  list  of  dismal  failures  in  its  records  as  the 
Park.  When  a  big  company  like  that  of  Harrigan  &  Hart 
begins  to  lose  money  fast,  fortunes  melt  away  like  snow, 
and  the  losses  of  the  firm,  including  what  they  suffered  by 
the  fire,  have  been  enormous.  Harrigan  will  go  it  alone 
next  year.  He  has  the  brains  to  write  good  plays,  and  he 
may  continue  his  success.  Hart  will  also  take  out  a  com- 
pany. It  is  thought  here  that  the  chances  are  about  even 
that  he  will  be  back  in  the  variety  theatres  within  two  years. 

Clara  Morris  and  Augustin  Daly  are  quarreling  over 
"  Denise."  Mr.  Daly  adapted  the  play  from  the  original 
French  of  Dumas,  and  with  his  usual  originality  and  bold- 
ness changed  the  whole  structure  and  spirit  of  the  play,  so 
that  it  would  not  shock  American  audiences.  Dumas,  in 
writing  "  Denise,"  had  but  one  idea  in  view.  It  was  to  il- 
lustrate his  much-talked  of  theory  that  women  should  be  no 
more  sternly  dealt  with  for  moral  misdemeanors  than  men. 
The  whole  of  "  Denise  "  is  devoted  to  proving  that  if  a 
woman  goes  wrong,  she  shall  receive  precisely  the  same 
verdict  from  society  that  a  man  does.  Daly  has  twisted 
this  theory  up  in  such  an  extraordinary  knot  in  "  Denise  " 
that  it  is  quite  lost.  After  fixing  the  play  up  so  that  it 
would  not  offend  American  theatre-goers — an  absurd  pro- 
ceeding, by  the  way,  as  "  Denise,"  in  the  original,  never 
approached  the  nastinessof  "  Camille  "—he  turned  it  over 
to  Miss  Morris.  She  made  a  strong  character  part  of  the 
heroine,  but  she  disapproved  of  the  fourth  act  of  the  play. 
So  did  every  critic  in  New  York.  Mr.  Daly  agreed  to  re- 
write the  act.  Now  he  refuses  to  do  it;  hence  the  Morris- 
Daly  quarrel. 

Affairs  at  the  Lyceum  are  gloomy.  Jack  Mason,  the 
younger  leading  man  is  growing  fat,  puffy,  and  husky. 
Mantell  scarcely  disguises  his  contempt  for  his  part  in 
"  Dakolar,"  and  Kate  Forsythe  is  playing  the  heroine  in  a 
stagy,  artificial,  and  trite  fashion;  besides  all  this,  it  is  a 


shockingly  bad  play,  and  the  audiences  of  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  are  neither  large  nor  enthusiastic.  The  house  is 
on  the  point  of  going  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver,  and 
Mackaye  is  still  unhappy.  For  that  matter  it  seems  to  me 
that  Mackaye  is  always  unhappy.  His  visage  is  mournful, 
his  hair  is  long,  and  he  has  the  general  air  of  a  man  who 
has  been  buffeted  by  fate,  but  is  bound  to  come  out  ahead 
in  the  long  run.  It  has  already  been  a  very  long  run  for 
Mackaye,  and  the  finish  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Osmond  Tearle  is  going  back  to  England,  and  his  is 
looked  upon  as  a  test  case  by  the  number  of  theatrical  hus- 
bands who  are  more  or  less  in  the  same  boat  with  Mr. 
Tearle.  I  get  somewhat  mixed  up  occasionally  about  the 
number  of  wives  that  belong  to  the  various  eminent  lead- 
ing men,  but  I  think  that  Tearle's  complement  is  only  two. 
But  at  all  events  one  of  them  lives  in  England,  and  Mr. 
Tearle  has  been  engaged  in  the  cheerful  pastime  of  paying 
her  thirty  dollars  a  week  alimony  because  he  married  Min- 
nie Conway,  who  had  previously  married  Levy,  who  prior 
to  that  had  married  a  woman  in  Australia,  eventually  an- 
other in  London,  and  still  another  in  New  York.  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  general  halo  of  marriage  about  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tearle.  If  Mr.  Tearle  returns  to  England  he  will  no  longer 
have  to  pay  the  thirty  dollars  a  week  to  his  former  wife,  as 
the  laws  of  New  York  are,  of  course,  not  in  force  in  Great 
Britain.  Two  men  here,  one  of  whom  is  T.  Henry  French, 
went  Mr.  Tearle's  security  when  the  court  compelled  him 
to  pay  alimony.  The  question  to  be  decided  now  is  wheth- 
er these  men  will  continue  paying  for  the  support  of  Mrs. 
Tearle  No.  i  after  Mr.  Tearle  has  gone  to  England.  But 
then  Tearle  may  continue  to  pay  it  himself.  This  will  not 
decide  the  question  of  the  liability  of  T.  Henry  French 
&  Company,  however. 

Helen  Dauvray  has  eiven  up  her  efforts  to  star  in  New 
York.  She  appeared  in  a  play  called  "  Mona,"  which 
was  dramatized  from  a  book  written  by  a  woman,  who, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  conceals  her  name  from  the 
public  behind  the  pen-name  of  "The  Duchess."  She  is 
widely  read  by  emotional  young  women.  I  never  saw  but 
one  of  her  books,  and  that  was  called  "The  Peril  of  a 
Woman's  Love,"  or  "  The  Love  of  a  Woman's  Peril,"  or 
"  The  Perilous  Love  of  a  Woman,"  or  some  other  grue- 
some combination  of  these  words.  I  found  it  in  a  farm- 
house in  Connecticut,  where  I  had  gone  for  a  week's  fish- 
ing, and  as  I  could  not  catch  any  fish,  I  looked  about  for 
something  to  read.  I  found  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  Bun- 
yan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "The  History  of  Suffolk 
County,"  the  Family  Bible,  an  incomplete  edition  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  "  The  Duchess's"  book,  which 
was  dog-eared  and  tattered.  Certain  passages  had  been 
marked  with  red  ink,  and  along  the  margin  of  such  pas- 
sages, in  a  feminine  hand,  were  such  expressions  as  "  Ah, 
how  true  this  is ! "  "Alas,  yes!"  and  so  on.  There  was  a 
round-shouldered  daughter  of  the  house,  whose  personal- 
ity was  largely  imbued  with  freckles,  a  piebald  jersey,  and 
a  vapid  smile,  and  as  she  quoted  whole  passages  from  the 
Duchess's  book,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  placing  her  as  the 
wielder  of  the  red-inked  pen.  The  book  itself  was  the 
most  alarming  trash  I  have  ever  read.  It  began  something 
in  this  style: 

"I  know  I  am  beautiful.  Why  should  I  not?  From 
childhood's  happy  hours  I  have  been  told  that  I  was  beau- 
tiful, and  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  deny  it,"  etc. 

It  did  not  appear  that  anybody  had  been  attempting  to 
deny  it,  but  the  book  went  on  for  nearly  a  chapter  in  this 
way,  until  the  real  story  began.  It  was  the  usual  story  of 
novels  of  its  kind,  about  a  beautiful,  high-spirited,  and 
noble  girl,  and  a  handsome  man  with  a  rare  and  brilliant 
smile  and  a  manner  of  great  hauteur  and  grandeur,  who 
get  married  after  they  have  been  carried  through  about 
eight  hundred  and  forty  pages  of  more  or  less  enlivening 
conversation.  That  anybody  in  cold  blood  should  attempt 
to  drama'ize  such  a  book  as  this  is  almost  inconceivable. 
But  it  was  done.  It  was  a  large,  bevel-edged,  and  indubi- 
table failure.  Miss  Dauvray  proved  that  she  could  neither 
act  nor  sing,  and  she  was  accordingly  not  a  success. 

I  seldom  write  about  Minnie  Palmer.  I  was  lured  into 
the  Union  Square  Theatre  a  night  or  two  ago  to  see  her 
dance.  A  man  promised  me  that  I  would  not  have  to 
hear  her  speak  or  sing,  and  so  we  dropped  in  just  as  she 
came  out  for  the  dance  which  had  been  extensively  adver- 
tised. It  received  two  encores.  Miss  Palmer  was  dressed 
with  her  usual  regard  for  the  proprieties  of  the  drama  in 
which  she  played.  She  wore  a  white  muslin  dress,  varie- 
gated hosiery,  and  high-heeled  boots.  She  was  supposed 
to  be  a  school-girl,  on  her  way  to  school.  A  diamond  star, 
three  or  four  solitaires,  a  necklace  of  stones,  each  one 
weighing  four  or  five  carats,  and  so  many  diamond  rings  on 
her  fingers  that  they  made  her  hands  look  quite  small,  glit- 
tered in  the  calcium  lights.  Her  manager  informed  me  in 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
think  of  doubting  him,  that  the  jewels  she  wore  were  worth 
$180,000.  That  is  about  the  average  value  of  jewelry 
that  school-children  wear  in  real  life.  Miss  Palmer  danced 
a  solo,  which  I  have  seen  performed  by  many  ballet- 
dancers,  from  Cavalazzi  to  Bonfanti,  only  they  were 
dressed  in  the  conventional  garb  of  the  ballet-dancer. 
The  dance,  as  given  by  Miss  Palmer  in  her  costume, 
seemed  rather  to  surprise  the  house;  still,  it  was  not  so 
very,  very  indelicate.  Is  this  one  of  the  reasons  why  Miss 
Palmer  makes  money  ?  Blakely  Hall. 

New  York,  May  7,  1885. 


Spooner,  the  new  Republican  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
is  considerably  below  medium  stature.  His  physical  ap- 
pearance does  not  impress  a  stranger  with  a  sense  of  great- 
ness. Naturally  he  is  a  little  sensitive  on  this  point.  The 
other  day,  while  sitting  in  a  newspaper  office  in  Washing- 
ton, he  was  introduced  to  a  gentleman  as  "  Senator  Spoon- 
er, of  Wisconsin."  The  gentleman  looked  at  Spooner  in 
a  half-incredulous  sort  of  way,  as  if  sizing  him  up  and 
judging  him  by  the  standard  of  a  tape-line.  He  at  the 
same  time  begged  his  pardon  in  a  tone  that  poorly  con- 
cealed his  surprise.  The  newly  fledged  statesman  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  exclaimed,  with  some  petulance : 
"  Great  Scott!  do  you  suppose  a  man  has  got, to  be  seven- 
teen feet  high  in  order  to  be  qualified  as  a  United  States 
Senator?" 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Mrs.  Doctor   Mary  Walker  is  lecturing  upon    , 
dress  reform,  and  the  perversity  of  man,  at  a  Chicago  dime 
museum. 

Stonewall  Jackson's  only  daughter,  Julia,  will  be  mar- 
ried at  Richmond,  on  June  3d,  to  William  E.  Christian,  a 
prominent  grain  merchant. 

On  the  lyceum  platform  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Clemens  pre- 
serves steadfastly  a  countenance  of  agonizing  perplexity 
while  telling  his  funniest  stories. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  has  bestowed  the  chief  order  of  his 
kingdom,  that  of  St.  Michael,  upon  the  dramatist  Sardou, 
who  now  is  a  brother  in  decoration  with  kings  and  princes. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  has  been  made  a  Doctor  of 
Music  by  the  Dublin  University.  She  took  the  degree 
with  the  due  degree  of  coolness,  and  looked  real  sweet  in 
a  college  cap  and  doctoral  gown. 

The  Crown  Princess  of  Germany  is  always  on  the  look- 
out for  art  treasures,  and  is  urging  the  government  to  pur- 
chase Raphael's  "  Madonna,"  now  in  the  Dresden  gallery, 
the  property  of  the  King  of  Saxony.  Its  cost  price  is 
$750,000. 

The  son  of  Count  Gleichen  (the  Queen  of  England's 
cousin),  an  officer  in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  was  rendered 
insensible  by  a  spent  shot  and  laid  among  the  dead  for 
burial  lately,  but,  reviving,  struck  his  own  name  out  of  the 
list  of  killed. 

At  her  farewell  in  Boston,  Patti  astonished  her  audience 
by  going  up  to  the  proscenium  box  in  which  Mile.  Nevada 
was  sitting,  and,  standing  on  tiptoe,  she  gave  Nevada  a 
smacking  kiss  on  the  cheek.  Nevada  herself  was  also 
somewhat  surprised. 

Mrs.  Garfield  is  worth  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  net  her  an  income,  at  four  per  cent., 
of  sixteen  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Her  pension  from  Con- 
gress is  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  making  her  entire  re- 
sources twenty-one  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

General  Vogel  von  Falkenstein,  recently  deceased  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three  years,  fought  in  the  Prussian  army 
against  both  Napoleon  the  Great  and  Napoleon  the  Little1 
— in  i8i4-i5and  1870-71.  He  also  served  in  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  campaign,  and  the  war  with  Austria  in  1866. 

M.  Lessar,  the  Russian  envoy  in  London,  is  not  a  pro- 
fessional diplomatist,  but  a  military  engineer-  He  is  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  a  fluent  talker,  and  a  Chesterfield  in 
deportment.  He  is  by  birth  a  French  Jew,  and  transacts 
his  business  with  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  not  in  Rus- 
sian or  English,  but  in  French. 

The  Baroness  de  Struve,  wife  of  the  Russian  Minister  at 
Washington:  "  I  do  not  like  to  speak  French  anywhere. 
It  is  a  foolish  and  frivolous  language.  Why  should  one 
use  it  when  one  can  express  herself  in  English,  which  is 
the  noblest  and  best  language  in  the  world?  I  am  proud 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  Americans." 

Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  one  of  General  Grant's  physicians, 
expresses  himself  in  strong  terms  about  his  enforced  noto- 
riety in  connection  with  the  General's  illness.  He  is  do- 
ing what  he  can  for  his  illustrious  patient,  he  says,  and  it  is 
very  distasteful  to  him  to  see  his  name  daily  in  the  news- 
papers.   So.    Most  doctors  dislike  notoriety. 

The  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt, after  learning  of  Mr.  S.  S. 
Cox's  nomination  as  minister  to  Turkey,  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  that  it  was  a  mistake.  Mr.  Cox,  he  said, 
was  needed  at  home  by  the  Administration.  "  The  navy 
must  be  looked  after;  the  tariff  must  be  revised.  Mr. 
Cox  is  the  Great  Commoner,  and  his  place  is  in  Congress." 

A  remark  of  Mr.  Howells  in  the  course  of  his  late 
reading  in  Boston,  at  the  Authors'  Fund  benefit,  as  to 
"  How  much  easier  it  is  to  make  one's  peace  with  one's 
God  than  with  one's  wife,"  seems  to  have  especially  tickled 
the  risibilities  of  the  clergy  on  the  platform,  for  Bishop 
Potter  is  reported  to  have  laughed  until  he  was  red  in  the 
face,  and  Bishop  Coxe  laughed  until  he  cried. 

The  Baroness  Pritcha,  who  lately  figured  in  a  social 
sensation  at  Biarritz,  is  the  daughter  of  an  Englishman  and 
a  Siamese  woman.  She  was  expelled  from  Siam  by  the 
king,  and  collected  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  damages 
from  him  therefor  by  the  aid  of  English  influence.  Having 
run  through  with  that  sum,  she  sold  herself  to  the  King  of 
Cambodia  as  a  slave  for  four  thousand  dollars. 

Quite  a  number  of  correspondents,  who  never  heard  of 
Riel  in  their  lives,  are  just  now  writing  about  what  they 
term  the  "  half-breed  rebel,"  as  if  they  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him.  Louis  Riel  is  not  a  half-breed  at  all. 
Though  bronzed  somewhat  from  exposure,  he  is  fairer  than 
the  majority  of  French  Canadians.  If  he  has  a  dash  of  In- 
dian blood  in  him  it  is  very  slight,  and  is  certainly  not  vis- 
ible. He  is  educated,  speaks  French  eloquently,  and 
English  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

General  Negrier,  the  French  commander  who  is  now 
fighting  against  the  Chinese,  comes  of  a  fighting  stock. 
His  grandfather,  who  was  in  command  of  a  French  frigate 
at  San  Domingo  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  had  a 
wonderful  escape  from  death.  His  crew  mutinied  and 
hung  him  at  the  yard-arm ;  but  his  black  servant  contrived 
to  cut  the  rope  before  life  was  extinct,  and  Captain  Negrier 
fell  into  the  sea.  He  swam  to  a  foreign  vessel  under  a 
hail  of  bullets  from  his  own,  and  got  safely  on  board.  He 
subsequently  took  part  in  several  French  Royalist  expedi- 
tions, and  died  in  Portugal  shortly  before  the  restoration. 
His  eldest  son  entered  Napoleon's  service,  and  fought  at 
Waterloo,  where  he  received  five  wounds,  none  of  them 
mortal.  He  was  killed  in  1848  before  a  barricade  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  while  expostulating  with  the  rioters 
and  endeavoring  to  bring  them  to  reason.  General  Ne- 
grier's  father,  also  a  general,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Solferino,  and  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  ihe 
Legion  of  Honor  from  Napoleon  III.  on  the  field.  The 
oltf  general  is  still  alive,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Official  etiquette  in  Washington  has  two  principal  forms. 
It  has  to  do  with  matters  of  "  precedence  "  and  of  titles. 
For  example:  It  isa  sufficient  cause  for  untold  woe  on  the 
part  of  the  aggrieved  ladv  if  the  position  custom  has  de- 
creed for  the  wives  of  a  Cabinet  minister  and  a  judge— we 
should  rather  say.  to  observe  the  proprieties,  of  a  justice — 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  should  be  reversed  at  a  reception 
or  at  a  dinner-party.  Not  long  ago,  since  the  present  ad- 
ministration came  in,  society  in  Washington  was  not  a  little 
perturbed  because  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  President's 
secretaries,  in  the  absence  of  her  mother,  took  the  place 
which  that  mother  would  have  occupied  if  she  had  been 
present.  There  was  much  wise  discussion  over  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  such  a  novel  principle  of  the  etiquette 
of  precedence  could  be  admitted.  Quite  as  amusing  as 
these  controversies  are  those  which  concern  the  official 
titles  of  dignitaries  in  Washington.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
formality  in  the  Constitution  or  laws.  "  M.  C."  means 
Member  of  Congress,  and  the  Senate  is  a  part  of  Congress. 
Yet  in  the  conventional  language  of  Washington  a  Senator 
is  alwavs  a  Senator,  and  only  a  Representative  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  The  proper  letters  to  put  after  a  Sena- 
tor's name  are  "U.S.  S." — United  States  Senator.  As 
there  are  no  "  excellencies,"  or  imperial  and  royal  high- 
nesses, the  officers  are  addressed  or  referred  to  by  their 
official  titles  in  full,  thus:  Mr.  Fifth  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
ury Smith;  Mr.  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
Jones.  You  must  always  say  "  Mr.  Secretary"  in  speak- 
ing to  one  of  the  Cabinet  secretaries,  but  society  has  not 
decreed  that  this  mode  of  address  shall  be  adopted  for  offi- 
cers of  a  lower  grade.  The  wives  of  government  dignita- 
ries are  also  designated  by  their  husbands'  official  titles,  as 
"  Mrs.  Secretary  So-and-so,"  or  "  Mrs.  Justice  This-and- 
that,"  but  we  do  not  understand  they  are  addressed  as 
"  Mrs.  Secretary  "  or  "  Mrs.  Justice."  All  this  is  very  ab- 
surd. There  is  no  need  of  holding  to  any  nonsense  about 
"republican  simplicity," about  which  there  was  formerly  a 
great  deal  of  cant.  A  certain  degree  of  deference  is  due 
to  persons  who  have  been  selected  as  worthy  to  hold  office; 
politeness  is  always  in  order;  and  some  conventional  rules 
are  needed  to  prevent  confusion  in  a  society  like  that  of 
Washington.  But  when  a  United  States  Judge  sends  back 
the  check  in  payment  of  his  salary  because  thereon  he  is 
entitled  a  judge  instead  of  a  justice,  what  can  one  do  but 
laugh,  and  register  a  doubt  whether  a  man  capable  of  such 
pettiness  ought  to  be  even  a  "  judge  "? 


According  to  the  latest  utterance  of  Oscar  Wilde,  Amer- 
ican women  have  the  most  delicate  and  dainty  hands  and 
feet  in  the  world,  and  complexions  like  ivory  stained  with 
a  rose  leaf.  He  feels  certain  that  they  will  not  continue 
much  longer  to  encourage  a  style  of  dress  which  is  founded 
on  the  idea  that  the  human  figure  is  deformed,  and  re- 
quires the  devices  of  the  milliner  to  make  it  presentable. 

The  proof  of  a  boy's  mechanical  skill  is  usually  what  he 
can  do  with  a  jack-knife;  the  proof  of  a  woman's  is  what 
she  can  do  with  a  hairpin,  says  an  exchange.  Few  women 
take  naturally  to  ordinary  tools.  They  use  hammers  in  a 
gingerly  and  ridiculous  manner,  or  they  pound  their  fingers 
with  them;  they  put  blunt-pointed  nails  along  instead  of 
across  the  grain,  and  then  wonder  why  it  splits;  they  use 
screw-drivers  principally  to  pry  open  boxes,  and  they  think 
wire-pinchers  were  made  to  crack  nuts  with.  But  they 
know  how  to  manage  a  hairpin.  "  A  lady,"  said  an  ob- 
servant gentleman  the  other  day,  "always  opens  a  letter 
better  than  a  man.  A  man  tears  off  a  corner,  and  then 
pulls  the  envelope  more  or  less  to  pieces  in  getting  at  the 
contents;  but  a  lady  draws  a  hairpin,  inserts  one  prong  at 
a  corner,  and  rips  open  the  edge  as  neatly,  easily,  and 
quickly  as  if  the  tool  were  made  for  the  purpose."  With 
the  same  "  tool"  she  can,  and  frequently  does,  button  her 
glove,  and  occasionally  her  boots.  She  cuts  the  magazines 
with  it.  She  twists  it  into  clasps  for  broken  jewelry.  She 
uses  it  to  suspend  plaques.  She  employs  it  to  draw  corks, 
and  also  to  snuff  candles.  She  inserts  it  into  windows  to 
keep  them  from  rattling,  and  uses  it  to  brace  back  shades 
that  incline  to  tumble  down.  She  succeeds,  with  its  help, 
in  turning  the  hasps  of  windows  from  the  outside,  when 
obliged  by  accidental  lock-out  to  burglarize  her  own  house. 
She  arms  herself  with  it  when  traveling,  to  keep  disagreea- 
ble neighbors  at  a  respectful  distance.  She  files  receipts 
upon  it.  She  pins  up  notices  to  the  milkman  with  it.  She 
even  bends  it  roughly  into  the  form  of  an  initial,  and  hangs 
it  in  the  key-hole  of  her  intimate  friend's  lock,  by  way  of  a 
card,  when  she  has  forgotten  her  card-case  and  the  family 
are  out.  The  fan  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  object 
most  suggestive  of  the  Spanish  women.  Ladies  of  other 
countries  are  famed  for  their  especially  graceful  or  skillful 
use  of  other  dainty,  family,  feminine  articles.  But  if  we 
were  asked  to  select  the  thing  most  truly  representative  of 
the  great  American  girl,  we  would  name  without  hesitation 
the  neat,  the  ingenious,  the  inexhaustible,  the  magic  hair- 
pin. 

— * — 

Maria,  Marchioness  of  Ailesbury,  long  a  celebrity  of 
fashionable  London  (the  Lady  Benie  and  Bellair  of  Dis- 
raeli), pays  a  Paris  dressmaker  so  much  a  year  to  dress  her. 
The  gowns  are  worn  half  a  dozen  times,  and  then  go  back 
to  Paris,  and  Lady  A.  gives  her  maid  consolation  wages. 


Desroches."  In  1579,  Etienne  Pasquier  was  one  evening 
at  the  saloon  of  the  Misses  Desroches,  who  gathered  around 
them  the  greatest  litterateurs  and  wits  of  their  time.  Per- 
ceiving a  flea  on  Miss  Desroches's  shoulder,  Pasquier  cried 
that  he  would  give  anything  to  be  that  flea,  and  that  he 
would  willingly  celebrate  it  in  a  poem.  The  suggestion 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  company;  every  one 
offered  to  join  in  singing  the  praises  of  the  "happy  insect," 
and  the  result  was  that  a  volume  of  poems  in  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  was  soon  published  under 
the  title,  "  The  Flea  of  Miss  Desroches."  According  to 
La  Monnoye,  the  best  of  all  these  poems  was  written  by  the 
young  lady  herself.  _ 

While  her  husband  was  President,  Mrs.  Grant  often 
wore  a  low-necked  dress  while  receiving  by  gas-light.  She 
had  a  very  plump,  pretty,  white  neck,  and  a  decollete 
toilet  was  becoming  to  her.  Mrs.  Belknap,  while  her  hus- 
band was  Secretary  of  War,  Mrs.  Robeson,  while  her  hus- 
band was  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  while 
her  husband  was  Attorney-General,  usually  wore  low- 
necked  dresses  at  evening  receptions  held  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Grant,  whether  they  were  receiving  with 
them  or  among  their  guests.  Last  New  Year,  Senator 
Don  Cameron's  wife  and  General  Sherman's  youngest 
daughter — Miss  Rachel — who  came  together,  and  both  of 
whom  had  been  invited  by  President  Arthur  to  receive 
with  him,  each  wore  a  low-necked  dress,  although  the  re- 
ception began  at  11  A.  M.  Since  1863,  the  only  period 
when  low-necked  dresses  were  wholly  discouraged  at  the 
White  House,  was  when  Mrs.  Hayes  was  the  presiding 
lady.  She  never  wore  one  or  permitted  any  one  over  whom 
she  had  any  influence  to  do  so.  Though  she  had  young 
girls  constantly  visiting  her,  only  one  of  them  ever  vent- 
ured to  wear  a  decollete  gown  while  at  the  White  House, 
and  she  did  so  but  once.  Knowing  Mrs.  Hayes's  dislike 
of  dress  made  to  show  the  whole  of  the  neck,  ladies  re- 
frained, as  a  rule,  from  wearing  frocks  made  in  that  way  at 
the  state  dinner  parties  given  by  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Hayes,  though  ordinarily  that  evidence  of  being  in  full 
dress  is  considered  indispensable  at  a  formal  dinner  party. 
When  President  and  Mrs.  Grant  gave  on  March  3,  1877,  a 
state  dinner  to  their  successors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes,  Mrs. 
Robeson  (whose  husband  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy) 
was  the  only  lady  present  in  a  low-necked  gown,  pains 
having  been  taken  by  Senator  Sherman's  wife,  whose 
guests  the  President-elect  and  Mrs.  Hayes  were  from  their 
arrival  in  Washington  until  they  moved  into  the  White 
House,  to  tell  the  ladies  asked  to  the  dinner  of  Mrs. 
Hayes's  prejudice  against  decollete  toilets.  The  latter 
lady  usually  had  the  waists  of  her  evening  reception  dresses 
cut  V  shape  in  front,  and  filled  in  with  white  lace. 


The  two  most  beautiful  fans  ever  seen  are  one  of  lace 
that  belonged  to  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mme.  A.  Jubinal,  and  one  of  ivory,  presented  by 
the  city  of  Dieppe  to  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  on 
the  birth  of  her  son,  the  Dauphin,  in  May,  1785.  The 
former,  probably  of  Italian  origin,  is  made  of  the  finest 
embroidered  lace;  it  took  nine  years  to  finish  it,  and  the 
cost  was  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  A  row  of  minia- 
tures almost  indistinguishable  to  the  naked  eye,  but  of  in- 
finite precision  and  finish,  forms  its  border;  it  is  divided 
into  five  sections,  each  one  decorated  with  a  painted  me- 
dallion, and  all  fine  masterpieces  of  miniature  painting. 
The  central  medallion  was  suggested  by  an  historical  anec- 
dote known  by  the  designation  of  the  "  The  Flea  of  Miss 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


All   communications    for    this    department   should   be    addressed   to   "  Chess 

Editor  Argonaut,  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 

Original  problems,  games,   solutions,  and   correspondence  on    Chess    matters 

solicited. 

Problem  No.  130.— By  J.  B.  Halkctt,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Composed  for  the  Argonaut. 

White— King  at   KB6;   Rook  at   KB4;  Bishops  at   K6,   KB8; 

Pawns  at  Q7,  Kl  7. 

Black — King  at  KR2;  Rook  at  Qj;  Bishop  at  KR4;  Pawns  at 

KB4,  KK13. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


In  Boston  (says  a  correspondent),  our  "  best  people  "are 
setting  the  ban  of  their  displeasure  against  the  custom  of 
introducing  people  to  other  people.  The  social  lines,  in- 
cluding guests  who  may  be  introduced  to  other  guests,  are 
very  tightly  drawn,  and  an  invitation  to  people  in  good  soci- 
ety to  visit  them  does  not,  by  any  means,  involve  the  prob- 
ability of  your  becoming  known  to  the  other  guests.  This 
is  not  taken  to  mean  that  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  "  scrape 
acquaintance"  with  any  of  the  lordly  guests,  if  you  choose 
to  make  the  attempt,  but  simply  that  the  hostess  considers 
it  no  part  of  her  duty  to  impose  your  acquaintanceship 
upon  her  other  friends.  There  are  some  old  families  here, 
the  bearers  of  pre-revolutionary  names  and  pedigrees,  who 
carry  the  absurd  new  notion  to  a  ridiculous  extreme. 
Many  of  these  families  are  as  poor  as  church  mice,  and 
have  no  little  trouble  to  scrape  along  in  their  shabby  gen- 
tility, but  the  way  they  hold  up  their  social  superiority  is 
something  truly  agonizing.  I  heard  a  bright  and  culti- 
vated young  lady  telling  of  her  experience  under  one  of 
these  ancestral  roof-trees  the  other  evening,  and  as  she  is 
sensible  enough  to  enjoy  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  pre- 
tentious custom,  it  gives  her  friends  no  little  healthy 
amusement.  At  a  private  musicale  a  few  evenings  since, 
one  of  the  young  lady  guests,  who  is  a  social  favorite,  as 
well  as  a  remarkably  fine  amateur  pianist,  was  approached 
at  the  close  of  a  brilliant  performance  by  one  of  the  grand 
and  unapproachable  dames,  who  condescended  to  say : 
"  You  play  very  well.  You  really  must  ask  some  one_  to 
introduce  you  to  me!"  Needless  to  say,  the  presentation 
has  not  yet  been  made. 

"  The  power  to  converse  well  is  a  very  great  charm," 
says  Ruskin.  "  You  think  anybody  can  talk.  How  mis- 
taken you  are.  Anybody  can  chatter.  Anybody  can  ex- 
change idle  gossip.  Anybody  can  recapitulate  the  troubles 
of  the  kitchen,  the  cost  of  the  last  new  dress,  and  the 
probable  doings  of  the  neighbors.  But  to  talk  wisely,  in- 
structively, freshly,  and  delightfully  is  an  immense  accom- 
plishment. It  implies  exertion,  observation,  study  of 
books  and  people,  and  receptivity  of  impression."  Plato 
banished  the  musicians  from  his  feasts  that  the  charms  of 
conversation  might  have  no  interference;  but  in  our  later 
fashions  manv  prefer  music  rather  than  the  gossip  of  the 
hour,  which  often  degenerates  into  trivialities,  wearisome 
and  commonplace.  _ 

It  was  thought  that  Gladys,  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  would 
not  carry  out  her  last  engagement.  The  story  of  her  en- 
gagements, often  referred  to,  is  as  follows:  Since  the  death 
of  the  late  Lord  Lonsdale  his  widow  has  been  engaged  in 
succession  to  the  Hon.  Luke  White,  Lord  Annaly's  son, 
now  married  to  another  woman,  and  to  Mr.  Edgar  Vincent, 
Financial  Adviser  to  the  Khedive.  The  prophets,  who 
from  the  first  foretold  the  failure  of  these  connections, 
were  perfectly  justified  by  the  obvious  difficulties  each  of 
them  presented.  The  present  is  a  very  different  matter. 
Lord  de  Grey  is  heir  to  the  Marquisate  of  Ripon  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  or  more.  He  is  some  ten  years 
older  than  than  his  future  bride;  has  long  been  the  hope 
and  despair  of  match-making  mothers;  and  had  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  world  that  marriage  formed  no  part  of 
his  scheme  of  life.  He  has  taken  no  share  in  politics. 
His  reputation  is  that  of  being  the  best  shot  in  England, 
which  he  thoroughly  deserves.  We  learn  by  cable  that 
the  marriage  duly  took  place,  and  Gladys,  sometime  Lady 
Lonsdale,  is  now  Lady  de  Grey. 


Problem  No.  131. — By  John  Gardner,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Composed  for  the  Argonaut, 

BLACK. 


HI    s    p    1 

of ill    ili 


"m>    £4 

III 


WHITE. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Solutions  of  Problems. 


No.  118- 
No.  119- 


1— B  R7. 

I-Q  K16 
2— Kt  K2 
3 — Kt  Kt  sq  mates. 


-RxQ 
-Any  move 


There  are  two  other  solutions:  I  Q  QB5,  etc.,  and  I  Q  QKt  sq. 

Correct  solutions  received:  Problems  Nos  128  and  129  from  U 
Hartnell,  Salinas  City,  Problem  No.  115  from  F.  B.  Phelps,  Sand- 
wich, 111. 

To  Correspondents. 

C.  P.  N..  Hayward's,  Cal. — Not  so  easy  as  it  looks.  If  I  Q  K4, 
KQB4;  2  B  R3,  Rx  B,  etc. 

John  Gardner,  Utica,  N.  Y. — Problem  No.  115  is  a  beauty— per- 
fectly sound.  Brother  Phelps  and  I  hasten  to  make  the  amende 
honorable.     Will  reply  at  length  by  mail. 

F.  B.  Phelps. —  Problem  by  Arnold  should  be  numbered  CXIII. 

W, — Did  you  notice  request  in  last  number? 

W.  Z.,  Tucson,  A.  T. — We  miss  your  customary  attention. 
What  is  the  matter? 

C.  H.  Wheeler. — Postal  received.  The  problem  will  have  due 
attention.    Correction  will  be  published  if  vou  think  it  advisable. 

H.  and  E.  Bettman. — Under  renewed  obligations.  Your  com- 
mendations are  very  pleasant  indeed. 

Game  No.  66. 

Played  between  Messrs.  N.  J,  Manson  and  Fritz  Peipers,  in  tbe 
recent  tournament  at  Mechanics'  Institute: 


KING  S  GAMBIT  DECLINED. 


Black. 

Peipers. 
I— PK4 
2— B  H4 
3-Kt  KB3 
4-PQ3 
5— Kl  x  KP 
6— Kt  x  Kt 
7— KKt  Q2 
8— Castles 
9-Q  KB3 
10— Q  x  B  P 


White. 
Manson. 

1-PK4 

2— P  KB4 

3-KtOB3(a) 

4— Kt  KH3 

5— Kt  QR4 

6— Kt  x  B 

7-P  QKt4 

8— B  B4 

9— Castles 
10—  B  Kt2 

11— KtxKP(!)  11— Q  K5(?) 
12— B  x  P  ch       12— K  R  sq 
13— Kt  x  Kt        13—  B  x  Kt  (b) 
14-Q  R5  H-Kt  B3  (c) 

15— BxPch(!)  15— Kx  B 
i6-QKt5ch      l6-QKt3(d) 

(a)  The  recommended  moves  are  3  Kt  KB3,  P  Q3;  4  B  B4, 
KB3,  etc. 

(b)  We  prefer  Kt  x  K'  as  it  guatds  KP-3  from  attack.  It  could 
afterward  be  played  to  K4,  prevenling  the  threat  of  QB  on  Kt's 
P  and  attacking  White's  KB. 

(c)  The  text  move  is  probably  the  best  in  view  of  While's  strong 
attack.  The  position  is  an  interesting  one,  as  Black  must  now 
lose  his  Queen. 

(d)  Forced,  to  prevent  mate  at  KB6. 

(e)  The  beginning  of  the  end.  Black,  who  played  a  losing 
game  throughout,  vainly  struggles  against  tbe  inevitable. 

(f)  Why  not  32  R  K6  ch,  and  male  next  move? 


White. 
17— B  x  Q 
IS— P  Q4 
19-P  B3 

20— p  k  km 

21— R  xR 
22— R  K  rq 
23- P  KR4 
24-P  R5 
2C.-R  KS  (e) 
26— K  Kt2 
27-P  x  P  ch 
2S-Q  R4  ch 
29— Q  x  B  ch 
30— Q  Kt  c,  ch 
31— Q  KlSch 
32-y  x  R  (f) 


Blaeh. 
17— P  x  B 
IS—  B  B4 

19—  QR  K  sq 

20—  1;  Q6 
21— Rx  R 
22-P  R3 
23— R  B2 
24— K  R2 
25-R  U8ch 
26— RB2 
27— B  x  P 
28— B  R4 
29 — K  Kt2 
30— K  R2 
3i-K  R3 

Resigns. 


,  Kt 


In  the  "Southern  Trade  Gazelle  Tourney,"  the  judges,  Messrs. 
Tames  Roberts  and  W.  E.  Tinney,  have  awarded  the  prizes  as  fol- 
lows :  Best  two-move  problem,  Messrs.  H.  E.  and  I.  Bellman: 
best  three-move,  J.C.J.  Wainwiight ;  best  four-move,  Dr.  S.  Gold. 


Mr.  F.  B.  Phelps,  of  Sandwich,  111., although  still  a  young  man, 
has  captured  between  thiry-five  and  forty  valuable  prizes  in  com- 
petition with  the  leading  problem  composers  of  tne  world.— Pitts- 
burg Telegraph.  _ 

Brother  Foster,  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat,  has  seen  a  proof 
of  the  group-piciure  of  the  chess  editors  of  America.  Some  peo- 
ple seem  born  to  good  luck. 

Mr.  Steinitz's  attitude  toward  chess  players  of  prominence  in 
England  reminds  us  very  much  of  the  old  story  of  tha  eleven  ob- 
stinate jurymen. 


Inquiries  from  our  chess  brethren  concerning  the  place  of  publi- 

~in     , 


cation  of  the  "  Illinois  "  Sporting  and  Oramatu  News  are  now  in 
order, 
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TWO    BRILLIANT    BALLS. 


•Parisina"  on  the  Gaillard  Mask  and  the  HOtel-de-Ville  Crash. 


Well,  the  reality  has  surpassed  our  fondest  expectation. 
We  have  been  gay  since  Easter — and,  what  is  more,  we 
mean  to  go  on  being  just  as  gay  until  the  end  of  the  Paris 
racing  season,  until  the  Grand  Prix  has  been  lost  and  won. 
You  remember  how  anxious  Parisians  used  to  be  to  get 
away  to  their  country  villas,  or  to  decide  upon  which  spa 
should  be  their  home  for  the  nonce,  once  April  was  well 
over  and  the  pleasant  weather  had  set  in.  We  are  now  as 
fond  of  town  in  May  and  June  as  we  ever  are,  and  I  must 
say  I  don't  think  we  are  wrong  in  being  so.  Of  course, 
we  miss  a  good  many  pastoral  pleasures;  we  don't  see  the 
apple-trees  in  bloom,  or  the  standing  corn  much,  for  the 
matter  of  that.  Our  country  reminiscences  are  of  stubble- 
fields  and  purple  heather.  Who  cares?  There  are  plenty 
oi  roses  to  be  had  in  Paris.  The  early  summer  flowers 
bloom  deliciously  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  and  we  take 
our  sylvan  delights  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne;  our  straw- 
berries and  our  asparagus  come  from  the  Halles;  our 
cream  from  the  Pre  Catelan.  Nowadays  we  think  it 
charming  to  dance  in  a  fine  May  morning;  after  which  our 
consciences  do  not  prick  us  if  we  lie  abed  until  midday,  as 
doubtless  they  ought  to  do.  Country  friends,  who  have 
pity  to  spare,  consider  that  we  are  meet  subjects  for  com- 
miseration because  fashion  "forces"  us  to  take  our  pleas- 
ure in  this  season.  Never  was  pity  so  absolutely  thrown 
away.  • 

"Ah!  my  poor  friend,"  writes  Claire  des  Moulins  (her 
husband  is  a  Sous-Preiet,  and  they  can't  get  more  than  a 
few  weeks  in  town),  "  my  hearc  bleeds  for  you.  How  will 
you  manage  to  exist  when  the  weather  grows  warmer?  Our 
garden  looks  lovely;  would  you  were  here  to  enjoy  it  with 
us."  Poor  Claire!  How  dreadfully  provincial  she  has 
grown !  And  I  look  up  from  her  letter  through  the  window  to 
the  leafy  depths  of  the  Pare  Monceaux.  Can  she  match  that 
view,  I  wonder,  in  her  far-off  Sous-Prefecture?  Shall  I  not 
return  the  compliment,  and  pity  her?  How  can  she  man- 
age to  exist  away  from  Paris? — no  nightly  festivities — only 
a  couple  of  balls  in  the  season,  and  a  dinner-party  or  two, 
the  heavy  dullness  of  which  would  kill  me;  no  after- 
noons in  the  AUee  des  Acacias;  no  Varnishing  Day  to 
look  forward  to;  no  mornings  at  the  Bon  Marche;  no  in- 
terviews with  Felix  or  Pingart;  no  afternoons  at  the  Con- 
cours  Hippique. 

We  Parisians  are  as  busy  as  bees  just  now,  and  shall  be 
for  ever  so  Ion;;.  Entertainments  of  every  kind  follow 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  Not  only  are  our  even- 
ings taken  up  with  the  world,  but  our  days  likewise.  That 
charming  Marquise  de  Trevise  has  been  giving  afternoon 
dances,  while  the  Baroness  Adolphe  de  Rothschild — my 
near  neighbor  (her  mansion  looks  on  to  the  Pare  Mon- 
ceaux)—has  acclimatized  the  Garden  Party  in  Paris.  We 
had  a  few  anxious  moments  between  the  sending  out  of 
the  marquise's  invitations  and  the  day  appointed  for  the 
dance.  What  were  we  going  to  do  with  our  bonnets?  Of 
course,  we  would  not  go  without — that  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; so  we  took  Mme.  Josse  into  our  confidence — you 
know  the  milliner  on  the  Boulevard  les  Italiens,  who  sup- 
plies the  two  hemispheres — and  she  made  for  us  some 
"ducks"  of  capotes;  just  no  weight  at  all,  and  with 
strings  only  long  enough  to  be  in  a  bow  under  our  chins. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  with  what  envy  the  women  regarded 
us  who  had  put  on  pokes  or  Empire  bonnets,  meaning  to 
take  them  off,  which  they  didn't  like  to  do  while  we  looked 
so  trim  and  comfortable  in  ours. 

Besides,  there  is  no  denying  it  is  a  trying  operation,  that 
of  taking  off  a  bonnet  promiscuously;  the  frizettes  may  get 
caught,  and  the  least  thing  upset  the  harmony  of  the  coif- 
fure, which,  relieved  of  its  covering,  often  exhibits  a  for- 
lorn and  crushed  appearance.  And  after  all  one  can  waltz 
just  as  well  with  a  few  ounces  of  tulle  and  flowers  on  one's 
head  as  without.  Some  one,  quite  out  of  the  world,  wrote 
to  the  papers  to  know  if  the  men  ought  to  appear  in  swal- 
low-tail coats  and  with  crush  hats  at  afternoon  hops. 
Such  an  absurd  idea!  Why,  of  course,  the  frock-coat  is 
de  rigueur,  with  light  continuations  and  a  white  satin  cra- 
vat. Talk  of  feminine  love  of  fashion !  Men  would  be 
just  as  bad,  only  their  field  of  operations  is  more  restricted. 
The  fuss  they  make  about  the  shape  of  a  collar  or  the  fall 
of  a  sleeve.  And  to  see  them  now,  with  their  coats  several 
sizes  too  small,  straining  at  the  buttons,  and  their  long, 
flat-soled  shoes.  Was  anything  ever  more  ridiculous?  At 
the  two  charity  concerts  got  up  by  the  Comtesse  Arthur  de 
la  Rochefoucault,  the  other  day,  I  saw  a  whole  bevy  of 
these  boudinis.  I  don't  think  they  enjoyed  themselves 
much.  They  would  rather  have  been  at  the  Concours 
Hippique,  than  listening  to  the  amateur  singers,  and  they 
had  paid  twenty  francs  for  the  privilege.  Two  fashionable 
clubmen  took  the  shine  out  of  them  entirely.  Having 
neglected  to  take  tickets  beforehand,  they  presented  bank- 
notes at  the  doors,  and  were  admitted.  The  receipts,  of 
course,  were  for  the  poor,  and  the  sum  raised  was  quite  a 
small  fortune  for  the  La  Villette  schools.  At  the  best  of 
times  I  think  amateurs  are  a  bore,  but  they  never  look 
comfortable  on  platforms;  even  when  they  are  applauded, 
their  smiles  are  forced.  What  a  fuss  the  papers  have  made 
over  poor  little  Mile,  de  Pourlaies's  performance.  Her 
mother,  the  countess,  contented  herself  with  being  one  of 
the  prettiest  women  of  the  Second  Empire,  but  her  daugh- 
ter must  needs  be  a  pianist  and  solicit  the  applause  of  a 
paying  public.  For  my  own  part,  I  found  more  amuse- 
ment in  looking  about  me,  better  food  for  the  eyes  than 
the  ears.  The  noble  Faubourg  was  there  in  force,  headed 
by  the  Princess  Blanche  d'Orleans — the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  de  Nemours;  in  a  word,  the  same  public  as  the 
one  which  has  been  staring  in  the  reserved  tribunes  at 
Concours  Hippique.  The  expression  crime  de  la  crime 
could  be  applied  aptly  enough.  The  unfortunates  who 
paid  five  francs  entrance  fee  were  herded  to  the  right;  no 
one  looked  at  them;  the  left  was  reserved  for  the  sub- 
scribers and  their  lady  friends,  who  wore  pink  cards 
dangling  from  their  buttons.  They  were  the  cream;  the 
cream  of  trie  cream  was  farther  on,  behind  a  wire  fence, 
and  to  gain  access  to  this  enclosure  was  the  desire  of  every 
woman's  heart  for  the  nonce— to  rub  shoulders  with  the 


great,  to  hobnob  on  the  same  form  with  duchesses  and 
marquises,  to  bask  in  the  light  shed  by  countesses  and 
baronnes. 

But  I  am  wandering  far  a-field,  and  have  not  begun  to 
tell  you  about  the  two  great  entertainments  which  have 
been  the  topic  of  every  conversation  during  the  last  week 
— M.  Gaillard's  fancy  ball,  and  the  great  crush  at  the  Ho- 
tel de  Ville.  Some  one,  writing  about  ball-giving,  declared 
lately  that  the  first  requisite  was  to  have  a  staircase— he 
meant,  of  course,  a  monumental  staircase,  and  I  suppose 
he  had  M.  Gaillard  in  his  eye,  for  of  all  the  private  stair- 
cases in  the  capital,  that  of  M.  Gaillard  certainly  takes  pre- 
cedence. The  mansion  is  a  reduction  of  the  far-famed 
Chateau  de  Blois.  The  host  and  his  family  dressed  to 
their  Renaisance  house,  wherein  everything  is  Henry  II. 
M.  Gaillard  wore  a  costume  of  the  period  in  purple  velvet. 
His  wife  was  in  black  velvet  richly  embroidered  in  gold. 
A  married  daughter  personified  Louise  de  Lorraine,  and 
Mile.  Jeanne  was  attired  in  a  rich  costume  of  the  time,  all 
white  velvet  and  satin.  When  you  had  passed  beneath  the 
richly  carved  portal,  you  found  yourself  at  the  foot  of  this 
famous  staircase,  and  were  greeted  by  the  strains  of  music. 
In  poured  the  motley  crowd.  Hosts  of  seigneurs  in  the 
garb  of  the  sixteenth  century,  out  of  deference  to  the — 
staircase.  Such  a  show  of  velvet  doublets,  short  cloaks, 
and  ruffs!  More  Queen  Margots  than  I  can  count,  con- 
spicuous by  their  copper-colored  tresses.  At  least  half  a 
dozen  Queens  of  Scots,  one  with  a  page  to  bear  her  train. 
A  sombre-robed  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  the  whole  of 
the  characters  from  the  "Huguenots,"  twice  told.  Several 
mignons  of  Henri  III.,  a  Charles  IX.,  a  Due  de  Guise, 
and  two  or  three  portly  Charles  Quints.  Like  Dumas's 
heroine,  we  heard  the  gallop  of  a  horse.  Who  is  this  who 
sits  his  charger  so  bravely,  and  who,  vaulting  from  his  sad- 
dle, throws  the  reins  to  a  valet?  Some  scion  of  a  noble 
house,  surely.  The  costume  is  perfect — white  leather  and 
white  velvet  and  gold.  Why,  it  is  Jacquet,  the  painter! 
Bravo,  Jacquet!  His  entrance  makes  quite  a  sensation. 
And  the  pretty  girl  yonder?  Surely  she  reminds  me  of 
someone  I  have  seen.  Yes,  of  course;  she  is  Jacquet's 
premiere  arriveej  there  is  the  white  satin  robe  and  the  long 
cane.  Madelein  Lemaire  fecit.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  water-color  painter.  Equally  charming, 
and  also  in  white,  is  Gounod's  daughter — a  MaTeilleuse, 
with  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  But  if  I  were  to  attempt  to 
describe  half  the  costumes  I  should  fill  three  columns,  and 
Parisina  has  only  two  at  her  disposal.  It  is  eleven  o'clock, 
and  the  dancing  has  begun  in  earnest,  up  stairs,  in  the  gal- 
lery hung  around  with  pictures,  and  in  the  Renaissance 
drawing-room.  What  is  this  following  in  our  footsteps? 
A  wedding  procession,  composed  of  loose-robed,  turbaned 
Turks.  And  in  the  litter  borne  by  four  stalwart  negroes 
reclines  the  veiled  bride.  No  fancy  ball  is  complete  with- 
out an  entree  of  this  sort,  and  the  Osman  wedding  is  a  tri- 
umph in  its  way. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  has  its  staircase  also.  Very  grand 
and  imposing,  with  its  double  line  of  municipal  guards 
keeping  watch  and  ward.  Each  guest  represents  a  twenty- 
franc  piece  for  the  poor  of  Paris  or  the  wounded  of  Ton- 
quin ;  bread  and  wood  for  the  former,  bandages  and  qui- 
nine for  the  latter.  They  pour  in  by  thousands.  So  much 
the  better  for  the  paupers  and  the  troopers.  A  motley 
throng  here  also.  Shopkeepers  from  the  Marais,  aristo- 
crats irom  the  Rue  de  Varennes,  nouveaux  riches  from  the 
Chaussee  d'Antin,  professional  beauties  in  a  blaze  of  dia- 
monds and  white  shoulders,  exquisite  toilets  signed  by 
the  first  couturiers,  and  simple,  ready-made  dresses  from 
the  Louvre,  fine  ladies  and  cocottes.  The  virtuous- 
minded  draw  away  and  gather  their  skirts  about  them,  dow- 
agers ruffle  their  feathers  and  beckon  their  charges  to 
their  sides,  as  the  obnoxious  syrens  appear  in  the  rooms 
beaming  on  the  arms  of  their  obliging  escorts.  "Scan- 
dalous!" is  whispered  loud  enough  to  be  overheard; 
"  why  did  they  let  them  pass?"  You  see,  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  was  Liberty  Hall  that  night.  Later  on  the  municipal 
councilors,  when  they  give  balls  on  their  own  account, 
may  choose  their  guests;  as  it  is,  theQuartier  Breda  does 
not  see  why  it  should  not  pay  its  money  and  take  its  pleas- 
ure with  the  rest.  In  spite  of  this  little  incident,  the  ball 
was  a  success — an  immense,  a  prodigious  success,  which 
did  great  credit  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  who  took 
upon  themselves  the  trouble  of  the  organization.  Ex- 
quisite decorations  met  the  eye  at  every  turn.  In  the 
covered  court  a  garden  had  been  laid  out,  and  outlined 
with  colored  lamps;  several  tons  of  rock  ice  softly  melted 
at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase;  fountains  played  among 
palm-trees  and  azaleas  in  the  huge- ball-room;  two  orches- 
tras filled  the  air  with  gayety,  and  a  monster  cotillion  kept 
the  young  people  dancing  and  flirting  until  morning 
dawned.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  our  pleasures  are  pro- 
fitable, and  those  who  drew  a  big  prize  in  the  Tombola 
made  a  grand  speculation  when  they  invested  twenty 
francs  in  a  ticket  for  the  great  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Paris,  April  20,  1885.  Parisina. 

A  certain  Turk,  according  to  Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton, 
was  once  married  to  a  veiled  lady  in  white  in  the  presence 
of  the  Sultan.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  concluded 
the  bride  mysteriously  disappeared.  The  groom  was  led 
into  an  adjoining  room,  where  stood  twelve  ladies,  all 
dressed  in  white,  but  without  veils.  "  Choose  from  the 
twelve,"  exclaimed  the  sovereign,  "  her  that  is  your  bride." 
As  the  man  had  never  seen  her  face,  the  command  bewil- 
dered him.  "  If  you  make  a  mistake,"  added  his  majesty, 
"your  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit."  The  poor  man  walked 
up  and  down  the  row  of  beauties,  but  saw  nothing  what- 
ever to  aid  his  choice.  "  You  have  only  a  minute  left," 
yelled  the  Sultan,  in  anger;  "  choose  at  once."  Two  of 
the  ladies,  he  noticed,  gave  him  something  else  than  a 
stony  stare.  One  of  them  frowned;  the  other  smiled. 
"The  frowning  one,"  he  thought,  "  is  my  bride,  for  she  ex- 
presses her  displeasure  and  impatience  at  my  ignorance. 
No,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  it  must  be  the  smiling  one,  for 
she  desires  to  invite  me  to  her."  After  debating  the  sub- 
ject in  his  mind  until  his  time  was  up,  he  boldly  made  a 
selection  from  the  two.  He  was  successful.  He  had  re- 
gained his  bride.  Which  was  she,  the  one  who  frowned  or 
the  one  who  smiled?  The  answer  to  the  question  Mr. 
Stockton  leaves  in  impenetrable  mystery. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave   and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherw- 


Henry  W.  Paine  was  once  prosecuting  attorney  in  a 
criminal  case.  The  evidence  plainly  showed  that  the  re- 
spondent was  guilty,  and  the  defense  admitted  it.  The 
respondent's  counsel  asked  for  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  on 
the  ground  that  the  defendant  was  nan  compos  mentis. 
Greatly  to  the  surprise  of  Paine,  and  everybody  else  for 
that  matter,  the  jury  came  in  with  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
Paine,  on  the  instant,  turned  to  the  presiding  judge  and 
said:  "  Your  honor,  the  prisoner  evidently  has  been  tried 
by  a  jury  of  his  peers." 

It  is  said  that  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  to  receive  forty 
thousand  pounds  for  playing  "Theodora"  and  one  other 
piece  all  over  the  world — always  excepting  Berlin.  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  exceptions  made  by  the  Pope  when  on 
Easter  day  he  pronounced  his  blessing  urbi  et  orbi,  adding, 
under  his  breath,  "  except  to  the  Colonna."  Once  upon 
a  time  in  Palestrina,  that  Horace  called  Prceneste,  Stefano 
Colonna  struck  Boniface  VIII.  So  a  curse  pursues  the 
House  of  Colonna,  and  will  never  be  removed  until  the 
living  head  of  the  house  comes,  booted  and  spurred  at 
midnight,  to  serve  the  Pope's  mass. 


One  of  the  keenest  things  ever  said  on  the  bench  is  at- 
tributed to  Judge  Walton.  While  holding  a  term  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Augusta,  he  sentenced  a  man  to  seven 
years  in  prison  for  a  grave  crime.  The  respondent's  coun- 
sel asked  for  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence  on  the  ground 
that  the  prisoner's  health  was  very  poor.  "  Your  honor," 
said  he,  "  I  am  satisfied  that  my  client  can  not  live  out 
half  that  term,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  change  the  sentence." 
"  Well,  under  those  circumstances,"  said  the  judge,  "  I 
will  change  the  sentence.  I  will  make  it  for  life  instead  of 
seven  years."  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  respondent 
chose  to  abide  by  the  original  sentence,  which  the  judge 
permitted  him  to  elect. 


When  Sir  John  Cochrane  was  in  prison  for  his  participa- 
tion in  the  Monmouth  rebellion,  the  mail  packet  coming 
from  the  south  was  supposed  to  contain  the  warrant  for  his 
execution.  Animated  by  this  belief,  Sir  John's  daughter, 
Grizel  Cochrane,  dressed  herself  in  male  attire,  and, 
mounted  on  a  fleet  horse,  proceeded  to  Berwick-on- 
Tweed.  On  Tweedmouth  Moor  she  fell  in  with  the  post- 
boy. She  dismounted  him,  and  threatened  him  with  im- 
mediate death  unless  he  gave  up  the  post  packet,  which 
he  ultimately  did.  The  warrant  not  reaching  its  destina- 
tion, the  execution  cculd  not  take  place,  and  in  the  time 
thus  gained  other  members  of  Sir  John's  family  found 
means,  by  the  help  of  a  heavy  ransom,  to  secure  his  par- 
don. 


On  Lord  Coleraine's  first  visit  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
he  saw  a  gentleman  in  boots  enter  the  box,  and  jocosely 
remark :  "  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  make  no  apology."  "  Apo- 
logy, sir!"  replied  the  stranger;  "apology  for  what?" 
"  YVhy,"  returned  his  lordship,  pointing  toward  the  boots, 
"  that  you  did  not  bring  your  horse  with  you  into  the  box." 
"  Perhaps  it  is  unlucky  for  you,  sir,"  retorted  the  stranger, 
"  that  I  did  not  bring  my  horsewhip;  but  I  have  a  remedy 
at  hand,  for  I  can  pull  your  nose  for  your  impertinence." 
Some  other  gentlemen  in  the  box  now  interfered,  an  ex- 
change of  cards  took  place,  and  both  parties  left  the  the- 
atre. Lord  C.  went  immediately  to  bis  brother  and  said : 
"I  acknowledge  that  I  was  the  first  aggressor;  but  it  was 
too  bad  to  threaten  to  pull  my  nose,  What  had  I  better 
do?  "  "  Soap  it  well,"  replied  George,  "  and  then  it  will 
easily  slip  through  his  fingers." 

Taliemant  des  Reaux  tells  us  in  one  of  his  "  Histori- 
ettes,"  that  when  Dumoustier,  the  famous  French  draughts- 
man, was  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  he  received  a  visit  one 
day  in  his  studio  from  Cardinal  Barberini,  Urban  IV. 's 
legate  in  Paris,  who  was  accompanied  on  the  occasion  by 
Mgr.  Pamphili,  one  of  his  assessors.  The  attention  of  the 
latter  was  attracted  to  a  handsomely  bound  volume  lying 
on  a  table  in  the  room,  which  proved  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
rare  English  edition  of  the  "  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent."  Pamphili  took  the  volume  up,  glanced  through 
the  leaves,  and,  profiting  by  a  moment  when  Dumoustier's 
attention  seemed  to  be  completely  monopolized  by  his 
other  visitor,  slipped  the  book  inside  his  soutane.  The 
artist  had,  however,  noticed  the  act,  and  instantly  inter- 
rupting the  course  of  bis  conversation  with  the  cardinal, 
he  asked  permission  of  his  eminence  to  point  out  to  him  a 
thief.  He  then  went  up  to  Pamphili,  tore  open  his  sou- 
tane, and  snatched  the  book  from  its  hiding-place.  What 
adds  piquancy  to  the  story  is  the  fact  that  this  same  Mgr. 
Pamphili  subsequently  sat  in  the  papal  chair  as  Pope  In- 
nocent X. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Elias  Howe  Jr.,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  sewing-machine,  not  only  enlisted  as  a  com- 
mon soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the  Seventeenth  Connecticut 
Regiment,  carried  a  musket,  and  did  full  military  duty 
during  the  war,  but  at  a  certain  juncture,  when  national 
finances  were  at  a  low  ebb,  he  paid  soldiers  of  the  regi- 
ment their  wages  for  three  months  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
Relative  to  this  incident,  P.  T.  Barnum  tells  the  following 
story:  "  While  Mr.  Howe  was  counting  out  the  money  re- 
ferred to,  a  stranger,  who  was  a  clergyman,  entered  the 
tent  and  said  he  had  heard  of  Mr.  Howe's  liberality,  and 
had  called  to  ask  him  to  contribute  toward  building  a 
church  for  his  congregation.  'Church,  church,' said  Mr. 
Howe,  without  looking  up  from  the  bills  which  he  was 
counting;  '  building  churches  in  war  times,  when  so  much 
is  needed  to  save  our  country !  What  church  is  it? '  'St. 
Peter's  Church,'  replied  the  clergyman.  '  Oh,  St.  Peter's,' 
said  Mr.  Howe;  'well,  St.  Peter  was  the  only  fighting 
apostle — he  cut  a  man's  ear  off.  I'll  go  five  hundred 
dollars  on  St.  Peter,  but  I  am  spending  most  of  my  money 
on  saltpetre  now.'" 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  n  English  judge  lias  recently  decided  tliat  "  there  is  no  auty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  anyone  and  unsolic- 
ited by  the  recipient."  Theatrical  managers  'Mho  have  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  law,  as  laid  down 
by  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  them  without  solicitation.  The  "  A  rgonaut " 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  "when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  those  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  we 
are  not  responsible  for  tlu  Preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 


Personal   and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

The  tenth  edition  of  Mr.  Locker's  "London  Lyrics"  is  on  the 
press  in  London. 

"  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  "  (Miss  Murfree)  has  never  yet  had  a 
manuscript  rejected. 

Stepniak's  important  new _  work,  "  Russia  Under  the  Czars,"  is 
in  the  press  of  Messrs.  Scribner. 

Mrs.  George  McClellan,  of  Philadelphia,  is  understood  to  be  the 
author  of  "  A  Carpet  Knight,"  the  recent  novel. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome's  volume  on  "  Imperial  Federation  "  is 
announced  (or  immediate  publication  in  England. 

Byron's  original  manuscript  of  his  poem,  "Fare  thee  well,  and  if 
forever,"  was  lately  sold  in  London  for  about  eighty-eight  dollars. 

11  Othmar  ''  is  the  title  of  Ouida's  forthcoming  story.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Russia,  and  the  novel  is  said  to  be  full  of  dramatic  inci- 
dent. 

Prince  William,  eldest  son  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  is 
about  to  publish  a  book  on  "  The  Wars  of  Caesar  in  the  Light  of 
Modern  Strategy." 

"  An  Indian  Summer  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  serial  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells,  publication  of  which  will  be  begun  in  the  July  number  of 
Harper's  Monthly. 

Michael  Field,  the  name  which  appeared  on  the  title-page  of 
"  Calhrrhoe  "  and  "  Rosamund,"  turns  out  to  be  a  pseudonym  with 
a  young  English  lady  behind  it. 

Mrs.  Anaguos,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  novel.  This  is  the  third  of  Mrs. 
Howe's  daughters  who  have  entered  the  literary  ranks. 

Early  in  the  autumn  there  will  be  published  in  this  country  and 
England  the  "Life,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  the  Late  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,"  by  the  brother  of  the  poet.  It  will  fill 
two  volumes. 

The  Athen&um  says  that  Mr.  Henry  James's  "  Little  Tour  in 
France  "  is  a  pleasant  volume,  but  that  Mr.  James  "  is  rather  wast- 
ing his  talents  when  he  devotes  himself  to  providing  padding  for 
the  magazines." 

The  Silver  Question  is  to  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  June 
number  of  the  North  American  Review,  by  Professor  Sumner, 
General  Walker,  and  Professor  Laughlin,  the  champions  of  three 
great  educational  institutions— viz.,  Yale,  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  Harvard. 

Mr.  Frederick  J.  Fargus  ("Hugh  Conway")  has  been  seriously 
ill  at  Monte  Carlo.  He  had  been  spending  a  holiday  of  two 
months  in  the  south  of  Europe,  chiefly  at  Rome,  and  arrived  at 
Monte  Carlo  a  month  ago,  on  his  way  home.  He  had  not  been  in 
the  place  many  hours  before  symptoms  of ,  typhoid  fever  developed 
themselves. 

In  a  hand-book  for  literary  students,  which  he  has  just  published 
in  England.  R.  D.  Blackmore  gives  the  following  excellent  advice 
to  ynung  people  desirous  of  getting  into  print :  "  There  is  no  ro>  al 
road  to  the  favor  of  editors -/the  only  sure  road  of  obtaining  ac- 
ceptance with  them  is  by  offering  good  and  readable  work,  of  the 
style  best  suited  to  the  magazines  they  edit." 

Charlotte  Bronte  innocently  "gave  away"  her  own  identity  in 
connection  with  the  authorship  of  "Jane  Eyre"  by  saying  to  a  fel- 
low-author: "  I  was  so  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Home,  for  sending  me 

your "     She  checked  herself  with  an   inward  start,  but  it  was 

too  late,  and  having  thus  exploded  her  "  Currer  Bell  "  secret,  iden- 
tified herself  with  the  author  of  "Jane  Eyre."  Home  had  sent 
"  Currer  Bell "  a  copy  of  his  "  Orion  "  under  cover  of  her  publish- 
ers. 

The  immediate  publication  of  the  MS.  diary  of  Shakespeare's 
cousin,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  is  announced.  The 
volume  will  consist  of  autotypes  of  the  folio  pages  of  the  MS.,  a 
transcript  by  experts  of  the  British  Museum,  an  introduction  by 
Dr.  Ingleby,  and  an  appendix  of  documents  illustrative  of  the  diary, 
and  some  of  them  never  before  printed.  The  diary  extends  from 
1613  to  1616— the  years  of  Shakespeare's  residenceat  Stratford  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  on  the  5th  of  May  (April  23,  O.  S.)  of  the  latter 
year.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  a  record  of  the  attempts  made 
to  enclose,  and  of  the  resistance  offered  to  the  enclosure,  of  the 
common  fields  of  Stratford,  in  which  Shakespeare  was  interested, 
not  only  as  a  freeholder,  but  also  as  the  owner  of  a  moiety  of  the 
tithes. 

Few  people  realize  how  young  is  Miss  Violet  Paget,  the  Vernon 
Lee  whose  "  Miss  Brown  "  has  caused  some  scandal  among  the 
London  pre-Raphaelites.  She  lives  on  the  terreno  of  No.  5  Via 
Garibaldi,  Florence,  and  is  not  quite  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
She  is  a  brilliant  talker,  and,  if  sometimes  sophistical,  is  never 
without  a  clever  reason  for  her  sometimes  extreme  and  startling 
opinions.  Her  reading  is  astounding  in  its  extent  and  variety; 
her  memory  more  remarkable  still.  Miss  Paget  is  a  great  admirer 
of  Henry  James,  is  an  omnivorous  reader,  an  illogical  but  often 
wonderfully  intuitive  exponent  of  medievalism,  and  a  deadly  ene- 
my of  the  aesthetic  movement.  Her  work  contains  at  times  allu- 
sions of  a  slightly  erotic  nature,  like  those  of  the  heroine  in  "A 
Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  whom  many  will  remember. 

New    Books. 

"  The  Land  by  the  Sunset  Sea  and  other  Poems,"  by  "  Hannah 
B.  Gage,"  has  been  sent  us.  Inasmuch  as  the  name  is  placed  in 
quotation  marks,  we  presume  it  is  a  pseudonym.  The  book  15 
dedicated  "to  the  many  kind  friends  who  encouraged  my  earlier 
efforts."  But  were  they?  Published  by  P.  I.  Figel,  San  Fran- 
cisco; for  sale  by  C.  Beach;  price,  $1. 

"  That  Terrible  Man,"  by  W.  E.  Norris,  is  the  first  number  of  a 
series,  called  "  Harper's  Handy  Scries,"  which  that  firm  propose 
to  issue  weekly.  The  volume  is  duodecimo  size,  printed  in  large, 
clear,  leaded  type,  paper-bound,  and  the  present  novel  contains 
1 12  pages.  It  bears  as  epigraph  the  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson  :  "  Books 
which  you  may  hold  readily  in  your  hand  are  the  most  useful  after 
all."    Price,  25  cents;  for  sale  at  the  book-stores. 

A  book  that  is  attracting  considerable  attention  just  now  is 
"The  Adventures  of  Timias  Terrystone,"  by  Oliver  Hell  Bunce, 
with  some  of  whose  works  we  are  already  familiar,  as  "  Bachelor 
Bluff,"  "My  House,"  etc.  The  story,  which  is  entertaining  and 
well  told,  relates  the  remarkable  complications  which  attend  Mr. 
Terrystone's  love-making.  He  engages  himself  to  Alice  Grace, 
but,  by  a  combination  ol  circumstances,  brought  about  by  the  ex- 
cessively romantic  character  of  Rosina  Dodd,  he  is  compelled  to 
promise  to  marry  the  latter.  Finally,  through  the  efforts  of  la- 
nette  Somers,  a  gay  but  kind-hearted  actress,  he  is  released  from 
his  promise  to  Rosina,  and  in  the  end  marries  Alice.  The  story  is 
very  improbable,  but  is  quite  amusing,  and  shows  an  interesting 
phase  of  Bohemian  life  in  New  York.  It  has  been  published  in  a 
paper-covered  edition  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale 
by  James  T.  White  &  Co.;  price,  50  cents. 


"G\  P.  Index"  (Mr.  W.  M.  Griswold),  the  indefatigable  index 
compiler,  has  issued  in  one  volume  the  following:  "  Q.  P.  Index 
Annual  for  1884,"  being  an  index  to  a  number  of  periodicals;  "  An 
Index  to  the  Leading  Bri'ish  Reviews  and  Magazines  for  1882, 
1S83,  and  1SS4";  "An  Index  to  Articles  Relating  to  History, 
Biografy,  Literature,  Society,  and  Travel,  Contained,  in  Collec- 
tions of  Essays,  etc."  Mr.  Griswold's  work  is  invaluable.  Pub- 
lished by  Q.  P.  Index,  Bangor,  Maine. 

The  first  book  of  "  Glenaveril;  or,  The  Metamorphoses,  a  Poem 
in  Six  Books,"  by  the  Earl  of  Lytton  (Owen  Meredith),  has  reached 
us.  It  is  a  dull  diatribe  on  the  noble  earl's  political  enemies,  with 
some  incidental  metrical  bosh  on  other  subjects.  We  never  liked 
"Lucile,"but  if  those  who  do  should  read  the  present  "poem," 
they  will  waste  their  time  and  shatter  their  idol.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  here  by  James  T,  White 
&  Co.;  price,  [er  part,  25  cents. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  author  of  "  Travels  with  a  Donkey 
in  the  Cevennes,"  "  The  New  Arabian  Nights,"  "Treasure  Island," 
and  other  interesting  works,  has  just  published  a  volume  called 
'*  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses."  We  have  already  published  in  the 
Argonaut  some  extracts  from  advance  sheets,  so  that  those  of  our 
readers  who  look  at  verse — the  number,  we  fear,  is  small — may 
have  observed  them.  Mr.  Stevenson's  verses  are  extremely  sim- 
ple—too simple  (or  the  adult  mind,  we  fancy,  however  they  may 
please  the  children.  One  is  irresistibly  reminded  at  times  of  the 
Poet  Laureate  ol  Lilliput,  whose  name  we  have  forgotten  (was  it 
Tiltytit?)  and  who  addressed  an  ode  to  Gulliver  in  lilliputian 
m^tre—  lines  of  one  foot.  We  have  forgotten  the  ode — it  is  many 
years  since  we  read  "  Gulliver's  Travels"— but  we  remember  the 
effect  of  Tittytit's  ode  upon  us,  and,  as  we  said,  Mr.  Stevenson's 
childish— not  to  say  inlantile — verse  at  times  suggests  it.  It  is 
rather  striking,  by  the  way,  to  see  the  simplicity  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son's style,  as  well  of  his  technique,  in  these  verses.  A  favorite 
meter  with  him,  in  their  writing,  is  the  four-foot  iambic;  another 
is  dactyllic,  three  feet  and  a  half.  Published  by  Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft;  price,  $1. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros,  have  just  issued  their  set  of  European 
guide-books  for  18S5— the  twenty-fourth  year  of  publication.  These 
guide-b  oks  are  well  known,  but  inasmuch  as  a  prejudice  exists, 
on  the  part  of  some  Americans,  in  favor  oi  foreign  guide-books,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  something  about  this  series.  In  the  first  place 
they  are  compact— there  are  but  three  volumes,  all  of  pocket  size. 
Some  English  guidebooks,  covering  the  same  ground,  include 
from  twenty  five  to  thirty  volumes.  One  French  house  publishes 
one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes.  In  the  second  place,  they  are 
cheap — three  dollars  per  volume,  nine  dollars  for  the  set.  In  the 
third  place,  they  are  accurate,  being  revised  yearly — the  editor, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Fetridge,  devoting  his  time  throughout  the  year  to  their 
revision,  and  having  arrangements  made  in  the  different  cities  to 
keep  him  apprised  of  changes.  In  the  fourth  place,  they  are  com- 
piled for  Americans;  all  travelers  are  not  similarly  interested — 
that  which  would  thrill  an  American  would  awaken  but  a  languid 
interest  in  a  dweller  on  the  Continent.  Any  one  who  has  pur- 
chased a  French  or  German  guide-book  (or  even  the  English  trans- 
lations which  their  publishers  issue),  and  puzzled  over  their  be- 
wildering maps,  sometimes  covered  with  microscopic  German  text, 
frequently  piinted  from  the  same  plates  for  both  editions,  will  turn 
with  pleasure  to  the  clearly  printed  and  intelligible  maps  and  di- 
agrams of  the  Harper  series.  There  are,  by  the  way,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  maps  and  plans  of  cities  in  the  three  volumes.  The 
books  are  handsomely  bound  in  flexible  red  leather,  with  flap — 
pocketbook  style — and  clearly  printed  on  thin  but  opaque  paper. 
The  volumes  are  thus  divided:  Volume  I — Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  Volume  II — Germany,  Austria, 
I'aly,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  Volume  III— Switzer- 
land, the  Tyrol,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  Published  by  Harper  &  Bros..  Franklin  Square,  New 
York;  for  sale  here  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


Journalistic    Chit-chat. 

Rowell's  "  American  Newspaper  Directory"  for  1885,  issued  re- 
cently, shows  an  increase  of  823  since  last  year  in  the  number  of 
periodicals  published  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  present 
total  being  14.147.    Of  these,  12,973  are  issued  in  the  States. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  monument  on  the  Thames  embankment 
in  honor  of  the  war  correspondents  who  lately  lost  their  lives 
while  serving  their  journals  in  the  East,  Among  the  names  to  be 
perpetuated  in  this  way  are  Henry  Vizetelly,  O'Donovan,  Came- 
ron, Herbert,  Powers,  and  Colonel  Pemberton. 

London  issues  periodicals  with  an  annual  circulation  of  1,017,- 
000,000.  Paris,  with  a  far  smaller  population,  issues  periodicals 
with  an  annual  circulation  of  1,100,000,000.  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, with  a  population  nearly  two-thirds  that  of  Paris,  produce 
publications  with  an  annual  circulation  of  516,000,000.  Among 
curiosities  in  journalistic  titles,  Philadelphia  furnishes  the  Ameri- 
can public  with  The  Ice  Trade  journal  and  The  Quinologisl;  Bos- 
ton is  responsible  for  The  Age  to  Come  Herald  and  Jerusalem  Pio- 
neer, and  Lake  Michigan  for  The  Chrysostonian  and  The  Opbyg- 
gelfesblad.  In  New  York  is  published  The  Shroud,  an  under- 
taker's organ,  and  in  Modesto,  California,  The  Strawbuck, 

The  New  York  city  papers  have  had  more  or  less  "words" 
since  the  Times  upset  things  by  dropping  its  price  from  four  to 
two  cents  a  copy.  The  World  the  other  day  claimed  to  have  five 
times  the  circulation  of  the  Tribune,  and  the  latter  at  once  chal- 
lenged it  to  put  up  ten  thousand  dollars  that  it  could  prove  its  as- 
sertion, or  one  thousand  dollars  that  it  could  even  prove  it  printed 
as  many  papers  as  the  Tribune-  The  JVorldd\d  not  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, but  made  a  new  one.  The  Sun  recently  declared  that  the 
Times  was  not  making  money,  which  was  hotly  resented,  and  now 
the  Journalist  comes  to  the  front  with  a  statement  that  no  New 
York  paper  tells  the  truth  about  its  circulation.  The  Sun  then 
offered  to  wager  one  thousand  dollars  that  it  has  correctly  printed 
its  circulation  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  A.  Arthur  Reade,  of  London,  has  written  a  work  called  "A 
Guide  to  Practical  Journalism."  He  recommends  two  hours' daily 
study  of  the  best  English  writers  of  Queen  Anne's  lime;  he  adds 
a  few  remarks  on  reporters'  English,  ihe  reading  of  proof,  and  a 
list  of  newspapers  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  whom  manuscripts 
may  be  sent.  Another  recent  work  is  called  "  Practical  Journal- 
ism," and  is  by  Mr.  John  Dawson.  In  it  he  professes  to  tell 
"  how  to  succeed  "  as  a  reporter,  an  editorial  writer,  and  an  editor. 
Dawson's  picture  of  journalistic  life,  however,  is  somewhat  too 
rose-tinted.  We  differ  with  Mr.  Reade  in  his  ideas  for  a  course  of 
reading.  Instead  of  studying  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Anne,  we 
would  recommend  to  the  embryo  reporter  that  he  peruse  that  rare 
and  little-known  work  called  "  The  History  and  Development  of 
Gall,"  by  Dr.  Paulus  Scrutator. 

Gregoire,  Tauzy  &  Co.  have  received  a  few  copies  of  the  Paris 
Salon  number  of  L' Illustration.  It  contains  a  very  large  number 
of  photo-relief  productions  of  the  more  striking  pictures  in  this 
year's  Salon.  1  here  are  also  a  number  of  outline  sketches  of  pict- 
ures of  lesser  note.  The  first  are  monochrome  photo-reliefs,  but 
printed  on  tint  grounds  of  various  colors.  Some  are  rather  mud- 
dily  done,  but  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  effective.  Among  the 
numerous  plates  are  the  lollowing:  "  Le  Chant  de  l'Alouctte," 
Jules  Breton:  "  Portrait,"  Carolus  Duran;  "  Faust,"  Jean-Paul 
Laurens;  "Grande  Piscine  de  Brousse,"  Gerome;  "La  Pierre 
Myst£rieuse  de  Pompeii,"  Hector  Leroux;  "  Bande  Joyeuse," 
Emile  Bayard;  "LaFillede  Jeplhe,"  Cabanel;  "  Le  Martyre  de 
Saint  Denis,"  Bonnat;  "La  Justice  riu  Cherif,"  Benjamin  Con- 
stant; "Charenton  "  jean  Beraud;  "  L'Adoration  des  Bergers  " 
and  "  L' Adoration  des  Mages,"  Bouguereau;  "  Apres  la  Victoire," 
Clairin;  together  with  a  number  of  others  by  lesser  men.  The 
number  consists  of  forty-eight  pages,  twenty-four  of  which  are 
given  up  to  text.  It  is  exceedingly  handsome,  and  reflects  great 
credit  on  French  journalism. 


THE    ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


Never  strike  a  man  when  he's  up. —  Txas  Sif tings. 

The  Parisians  say  that  if  any  one  can  dance  the  merry  can-can, 
the  American  can. —P.ttsburg  Chronicle- Dispatch. 

There  are  certain  social  grades  in  every  rank  of  life.  Evrn  the 
pour  fisherman  is  obligedto  draw  the  line  somewhere. — Boston 
Courier. 

Germans  are  now  experimenting  on  the  manufacture  of  an  oleo- 
margarine Limburger  cheese.  They  have  secured  everything  but 
the  smell.— New  Orleans  Democrat. 

The  Bosphore  Egypticn  is  to  be  restored.  We  cheerfully  restore 
it  to  our  list.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valued  of  our  Southern  Illi- 
nois exchanges.— Peoria  Transcript. 

She—"  Going  to  the  reception?"  He—  "No."  She—  "Why 
not?"  He—"  No  clothes."  She—"  Neither  have  I."  He—  "Well, 
you  can  go  that  way;  I  can't." — Puck. 

Doctor— ■"  It  is  nothing  but  an  attack  of  dyspepsia."  Wife — 
"And  what  does  that  come  from,  doctor?"  Doctor—"  That  comes 
from  the  Greek,  madam." — Harper's  Bazar. 

A  number  of  dead  fish  have  been  washed  up  on  the  beach  near 
Long  Branch.  The  theory  that  their  death  was  caused  by  Tenny- 
son's poem,  which  came  over  the  cable  a  few  days  ago,  seems  plausi- 
ble.— Norristown  Herald, 

Emma  Nevada,  the  sweet  singer  of  the  Sierra,  kissed  three  hun- 
dred girls  before  leaving  San  r  rancisco,  and  complains  that  it 
made  her  very  tired.  Served  her  right.  Why  didn't  she  hire  a 
cheap  young  man? — Peck's  Sun. 

Nervous  Old  Invalid — "  Well,  Mrs.  Nipper,  I  think  it's  quite 
time  the  passage-walls  were  re-papered!"  Landlady— "  Parding 
me,  sir;  but  I  am  a-waitin'  to  see  'ow  your  'ealth  goes  on.  Coffins 
is  sich  things  to  knock  the  paper  off  a-comin'  down."-£x. 

"  The  only  thing  to  mar  the  pleasure  or  the  occasion,"  wrote  an 
Arizona  editor  of  a  funeral,  "was  a  little  difficulty  between  the 
clergyman  and  one  of  the  mourners  concerning  the  ownership  of  a 
flask  found  in  the  carriage  they  had  occupied.''—  Providence  Star. 

A  Maine  teamster  says:  "  I  can  start  the  most  obstinate  horse 
by  taking  him  out  of  the  shafts  and  leading  around  in  a  circle  until 
he  is  giddy."  And  now  we  are  disturbed  by  the  question  how  is 
he  going  to  lead  him  around  in  a  circle  without  starting  him? — 
Boston  Post. 

"Oh,  George!  How  superlatively  still,  clear,  and  beautiful  is 
the  night!  "  she  whispered,  leaning  her  finely  veined  temple  against 
his  coat-collar;  "how  soothing,  how  restful!  "  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
toying  with  her  chestnut  aureole  of  hair;  "  what  a  night  to  shoot 
cats!  "—Ex. 

A  good  example  of  the  manner  in  which  students  who  are  "  in  " 
for  several  subjects  at  the  same  time  get  their  ideas  mixed,  is  that 
of  the  youth  who,  having  to  answer  the  question,  "  Who  was 
Esau?  "  replied.  "  Esau  was  a  man  who  wrote  fables,  and  sold  the 
copyright  for  a  bottle  of  potash." — Bloomington  Eye. 

Woman  is  herself  a  creature  of  intuition,  as  everybody  will  ad- 
mit;  but  that's  no  reason  why  she  should  sally  out  on  the  street 
with  a  thick  drab  veil  drawn  over  her  face  away  down  to  her  chin, 
and  then  expect  every  male  being  of  her  acquaintance  she  meets  to 
recognize  her  half-a-block  away. — Somerville  Journal. 

One  can't  look  at  the  portraits  of  the  Russian  and  Afghanistan 
generals  and  officials  in  the  newspapers  without  thinking  of  the  re- 
mark made  by  the  little  girl  at  the  tea-table  anent  her  big-whis- 
kered and  bald-headed  uncle.  They  all  seem  to  have  been  born 
with  their  heads  put  on  upside  down. — Norristown  Herald, 

The  fishing  season  is  "on."  "  What  did  you  catch  yesterday?  " 
asked  a  Peoria  urchin,  with  a  pole  and  an  oyster-can,  to  another 
boy.  "Just  what  you'll  catch  when  you  get  home,"  said  the  other, 
morosely,  rubbing  his  shoulders.  And  then  each  smiled  a  sickly 
smile,  and  the  convention  slowly  and  solemnly  adjourned  without 
date. — Peoria  Transcript. 

The  wife  of  a  Texas  man  losttwo  thousand  dollars  theotherday. 
She  left  it  in  her  bustle,  and  doesn't  know  where  she  put  that  arti- 
cle. When  her  husband  discovered  her  carelessness  he  made  a 
much  bigger  bustle  than  the  one  she  lost,  but  it  didn't  contain  the 
money.  A  woman  should  never  get  in  arrears  with  her  money  that 
way. — Norristown  Herald. 

"  You  ought  to  have  your  baby  baptized,  'Rastus,"  said  a  mem- 
ber ol  the  church  to  a  colored  father.  "  Yes,  sab. ;  but  I  can't  afford 
de  cost."  "  It  doesn't  cost  anything."  "I  know  it  doesn't  cost 
nuthin'  fo'  de  mere  act  of  baptism,  sah;  but  yo'  see  I  owe  de  min- 
ister two  dollars  for  perfo'min'  de  weddin'  cer'mony  a  yeah  ago,  an' 
he  mought  object,  sah,  to  baptisin'  a  baby  dat  hadn't  been  paid 
fo*."— Ex. 

Miss  Lillian  Smith,  a  California  girl,  fourteen  years  old,  has 
beaten  Dr.  Carver  by  one  second,  having  broken  one  hundred  glass 
balls  in  two  minutes,  forty-five  seconds.  It  is  probable  that  she 
supposed  that  they  were  dishes,  which  she  was  engaged  in  wash- 
ing. People  who  have  domestics  in  their  families  will  see  that 
there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  Miss  Smith's  achievement,  if  our 
supposition  is  correct. — Boston  Transcript* 

Theological  item:  "Why  do  you  suppose  the  Rev.  Surplus 
Sportly  Reed  is  always  driving  over  to  Smithville?  "  asked  one  Aus- 
tin gentleman  of  another.  "  His  wife  says  that  he  tells  her  that 
he  goes  over  there  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  place,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "  Yes,  but  does  his  wife  know  the  beauty  of  the  place  is  a 
young  widow?  "  "  No,  I  don't  think  he  has  described  all  the  feat- 
ures of  the  landscape  to  her.  He  has  not  gone  into  the  details  yet." 
—  Texas  Sif  tings. 

"  Horatius,"  said  the  schoolmistress  to  a  nine-year-old  boy,  with 
two  imposing  freckles  on  the  knees  of  his  pants;  "Horatius, 
please  form  a  sentence  with  the  word  'toward  '  in  it,  and  write  the 
sentence  on  the  board."  Horatius  went  to  the  board,  and,  after 
much  scratching  and  friction  of  brain,  printed  with  the  crayon,  in 
letters  that  looked  like  a  lot  of  half  feathered  Shanghai  chickens 
running  after  a  piece  of  dough,  the  following  sentence :  "  I  toward 
my  trousers." — Ex. 

A  commercial  traveler  had  a  dispute  with  a  waiter  at  a  country 
inn  (South)  relative  to  the  probable  date  of  an  egg  which  had  been 
served  for  breakfast.  "Well,  sah,"  said  the  servitor,  "I  jess  go 
call  de  gemman  out  of  thirty-seven,  and  if  he  don't  say  dat's  a 
fresh  egg,  I  done  eat  it,  sah."  "  Why,  you  mahogany-colored  son 
of  Eblis,"  quoth  the  irate  drummer,  "  why  should  the  gentleman  in 
thirty-seven  be  a  beller  judge  of  an  egg  than  I  am?  "  "  Oh,  sah, 
he's  an  expert,  sah.  Dar  ain't  nuliin  he  don't  know  'bout  eggs, 
sah.     De  gemman  am  an  actah,  sah." — Puck. 

It  was  one  of  those  bitter  cold  nights  that  the  oldest  settler  al- 
ways remembers  and  insists  on  bringing  up  when  anything  ie  said 
about  the  desire  of  the  mercury  to  hide  itself  in  the  bulb,  and  the 
wind  whistled  an  air  from  Wagner  as  it  tore  through  the  trees. 
Yet,  out  in  the  cold  night,  before  a  cottage-door,  stooda  trembling 
figure.  He  softly  knocked,  and  in  a  moment  the  door  was  opened 
and  a  kind  face  appeared,  while  a  gentle  woman's  voice  asked: 
"  What  is  it,  my  poor  man?  "  "Madam,"  said  the  figure,  "all  I 
ask  is  to  brush  away  the  snow  here  in  front  of  the  house  and  eat 
some  of  the  grass.'  "No,  my  poor  man,"  answered  the  gentle 
voice;  "  though  I  am  a  woman.  I  still  have  a  heart.  Do  not  eat 
that  grass.  Go  round  to  the  back  of  the  cottage,  and  you'll  find 
some  that  is  much  more  nourishing."  And  the  kind  form  disap- 
peared, the  door  was  closed,  and  the  wind  whistled  another  Wag- 
nerian air.— Boston  Post. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 

Society  at  the  Opera. 
The  Grand  Opera  House  was  crowded  last 
night  with  a  fashionable  audience,  who  assem- 
bled to  hear  Mozart's  opera,  "The  Marriage  of 
Figaro,"  rendered  by  an  amateur  company.  The 
participants  were  from  the  ranks  of  our  society 
people,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  performance  were 
to  be  contributed  to  the  depleted  funds  of  Grace 
Church.  These  two  facts  were  sufficient  to  fill 
the  house,  and  a  similar  attendance  is  expected 
to-day  at  the  matinee.  Among  the  many  who 
secured  seats  and  boxes  were  the  following: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hazgin, 
Mrs.  William  M.  G*in,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman, 
Mr.  an  J  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin  Jr.,  Miss  Maggie  Gv.in, 
Miss  Rhita  Haggin.  Mr.  Harrv  Tevis,  Senator  James  G. 
Fair,  Mrs.  Dr.  H.  H.  Toland,"  Mrs.  David  Bixler,  Mrs. 
Ord  Holiaday.  Mrs.  Samuel  Holladay,  Mr.  and  Mrs  W. 
Frank  Goad,  Miss  Ella  Goad,  Cantain  and  Mrs.  Floyd, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Whittell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.G.Ly- 
ons. Mr.  Rapha-.l  Weill.  Mr.  T.  Carey  Fried  lander,  Mr.  E. 
G.  Peters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  J.  WiL-on.  Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  Frank 
WiUon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wi  liam  Blanding,  Miss  Lena  Blanding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
D.  Girvin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  PUIey,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  D.  Mayer,  Mr.  W.  P.  Dewey,  Mr.  Henry  Hey- 
man.  Judge  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Boalt,  Miss  Ella  Boalt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  P.  N.  Lilienchal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinck- 
ard,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre,  Mr.  Perry  Eyre, 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Nichols,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kohler,  Miss 
Kohler,  Miss  Lizzie  Boyer,  Mr  and  Mrs.  M.  Gray,  Dr. 
William  Younger,  Dr.  Edward  Younger,  Count  A.  E.  Ola- 
rovsky.  Judge  and  Mrs.  John  Hunt.  Mr.  and  M.s.  James 
de  la  Montanya,  Miss  Jennie  de  la  Montanya,  Mr.  James 
de  la  Montanya  Jr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  Ames,  Miss  Fan- 
nie Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs-  Geo'ge  H.  Rice,  Colonel  F. 
V.  Bell,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Moody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Redding, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Wright,  Mr.  and  Mrs-  Adam  Grant.  Mr. 
^•Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Morrow,  Miss  GiffeBv 
JuJge  and  Mrs  S,  W.  Sanderson,  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson, 
Miss  Jennie  Sanderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister, 
Mrs.  Charles  Crocker.  Miss  Crocker,  Mr.  William  H. 
Crocker,  Mr.  George  Crocker,  Mr.  George  T.  Marye,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Godley,  Miss  Florence  Godlev,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ryland  T.  Wallace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Toland,  Mr. 
Charles  Webb  Howard,  General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  N.  To«ne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N~.  Shaw, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Foster.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S. 
Ladd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Isaac  Hecht,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mr.  George 
Bonny,  Mr.  Harry  Gilmor,  Mr.  Lindsley  Bingham,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  H.'De  Young,  Miss  Mamie  Deane,  Mrs. 
Deane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood,  Miss  Jennie  Flood, 
Miss  Maggie  Follis,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  E. 
H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith,  Misses  Griffith, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durbrow,  Misses  Emily  and  Carrie  Dur- 
brow.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  O.  Burgess,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boyson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A  Gibbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Belden, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Sever- 
ance, Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Swift,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F. 
Bunker,  Miss  Virginia  Hanchette,  Mtss  Susie  Russell, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Hager,  Miss  Emelie  Hager,  Mr. 
Frank  Hicks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Deane,  Mr.  Walter 
F.  Deane,  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  Miss  Tessie  Fair,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Volney  E.  Spaulding,  Miss  Mabel  Pacheco,  Mr. 
Jonn  N*.  Featherstone,  Mr.  Henry  Redington,  Mr.  Allan 
Reid,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  C.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Phelps, 
Mrs.  Moody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Henry  Newton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Austin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Porter,  Mrs.  J. 
Van  R.  Hoff,  Mrs.  Bates,  Mrs.  Whitney,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
C.  Foute,  General  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Elliott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
JoHn  R.  Jarboe,  Miss  Kate  Jarboe,  Captain  Fletcher,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Mr.  J.  B.  Crockett  Jr.,  Mrs. 
C.  V.  Smith.  Dr.  De  Veccbi,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Martell, 
Mr.  Frank  Pray,  Misses  Martell,  Mr.  L.  A.  Gamete,  Ma- 
jor and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Truman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Band- 
man,  and  others. 

The  Presidio  Hop. 
There  was  mirlh,  music,  and  gayety  in  the 
court-martial  rooms  at  the  Presidio  on  Friday 
evening  of  last  week,  the  occasion  being  an  in- 
formal h-ip  given  by  the  officers  and  ladies  at  the 
post.  Quite  a  number  of  invitations  had  been  is- 
sued to  residents  of  this  city  and  officers  at  other 
posts  in  the  harbor,  hence  there  was  a  large  as- 
semblage. The  rooms  were  tastefully  decorated 
with  flags,  flowers,  and  foliage,  and  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  all 
were  complete  in  every  detail.  Mrs.  Lieutenant 
Emmett  acted  as  hostess,  and  received  the  guests 
most  cordially.  Excellent  music  was  rendered  by 
the  regimental  band,  and  dmcine  was  indulged  in 
until  half-past  eleven  o'clock.  The  next  hop  will 
be  given  on  the  22d  instant.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were : 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  William  B.Collier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Parrott,  Mr.  and  Mrs  W.  Frank  Goad,  Mrs.  and  Miss  El 
liott,  Mrs.  Filkins,  Miss  Lena  Blanding,  Miss  Maggie 
Gwin,  Miss  Randolph  of  New  York,  Miss  Andran,  Mrs. 
George  C.  Boardman,  Miss  Dora  Boardman,  Mrs.  Howell, 
Mrs.  Manning,  Mrs.  Colonel  A.  V.  KauLz,  Mrs.  CaDtain 
Bailey,  Miss  Piper,  Colonel  Piper,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Lazelle, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  M.  Lazelle,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Moore, 
General  and  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Mi^s  Haskins,  Miss  Slaker, 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Emmett,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Davis, 
General  and  Mrs.  Bingham,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Slaker, 
Miss  Jennie  Cheesman,  Miss  Hanson,  Captain  John  W. 
Dillenback,  Lieutenant  McCIemand,  Lieutenant  Brett, 
Lieutenant  Bailev,  Lieutenant  Robinson,  Lieutenant  Van 
Ness  Mr.  H.  White,  U.  S.  N..  Mr.  E-  H.  Sheldon,  Mr. 
George  C-  Boardman,  Colonel  Robert  Tobin,  Mrs.  John  S- 
Hager,  Mr.  Frank  Hicks.  Miss  Sallie  Maynard",  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Floyd,  and  others. 


The  Thomas  Festival  Concerts. 
All  that  we  learn  of  the  detailed  programmes 
which  were  prepared  by  Theodore  Thomas  for 
the  coming  festival— the  programmes  themselves, 
however,  being  expected  to  arrive  to-day — is  that 
the  opening  concert,  on  Thursday  evening,  May 
28tb,  will  be  miscellaneous,  that  Friday  and  Mon- 
day will  be  respectively  the  Spanish  and  French 
nights,  and  Saturday  and  Tuesday  the  Wagner 
nignts,  the  Saturday  and  Wednesday  matinees 
being  popular  in  character.  Purchasers  of  seats 
for  single  concerts,  of  which  the  sale  begins  next 
Monday  morning,  will  therefore  know  how  to 
choose.  Among  the  holders  of  boxes  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Box  No.  i4,  Henry  Wadswortb  :  27,  J.  L.  Jones ;  13,  J. 
Walters;  50,  W.  S.  Hobart;  43.  David  W.  Loring;  16, 
M.H.  Hecht;  41.  J  C  Flood;  37.  W.  H.  L  Barnes:  40, 
M-Gray;  47,  L.  Pickerinc;  20,  Robert  A.  McLean ;  51. 
Jerome  Lincoln;  46,  W.  Mayo  Newball;  3t,  Mrs.  Greene- 
wald:  52.  A.  D.  Moore;  23,  Francis  &  Valentine:  48,  J. 
D.Reddmg;  10,  Asa  R.  Wells  and  M.Russell;  34,  J.  B. 
Haggin:  53,  Timothy  Hopkins;  33,  F.  W.Sharon;  43, 
Joseph  G.  Eastland:  23,  Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton;  21,  Louis 
SIoss;  9,  Charles  Kohler;  29,  W.  E.  Dean;  24,  James 
Spiers;  37,  Q.  A.  Chase;  75,  William  Alvord;  26.  M  H 
de  Young;  10,  Mrs  C.W.Crocker;  17,  P.  N.  Lilienthal ; 
22,  James  G.  Fair;  42,  General  Houghton;  39,  Thomas 
Pnce;  18,  John  Parrott ;  15,  P.  P.  Cornwall;  49,  A.  W. 
Sisson ;  54,  Walter  Tumbull  and  J.  A.  Johnson ;  55,  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.;  33,  Charles  Webb  Howard. 


California  Tennis  Club. 
Several  interesting  games  were  playel  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  the  grounds  of  the  California 


Tennis  Club,  on  the  corner  of  Van  Ness  Avenue 
and  Sutter  Street.  The  attendance  was  a  large 
and  interested  one.  Among  those  present  as 
spectators  and  players  were: 

Miss  Florence  Godley,  Miss  Edith  Findl-y,  Miss  Belle 
Smith,  Miss  Lillie  Waters,  Miss  Dottie  Kittle,  Mr.  Frank 
Carolan,  Miss  Oracle  Jon^s,  Miss  Fannie  Crocker,  Mr. 
Cutler  Paige,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Colonel  Robert 
Tobin,  Mr.  Hairy  Hall,  Mr.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Cook,  Mr.  W.  T.  Barton,  Mr.  Harry  Sher- 
wood, Mr.  Edward  Kellogg,  Lieutenant  White,  Miss 
Loughead,  Mr.  Severance,  Mr.  Jerome  Watson,  Mr.  Ev- 
erett Bee,  Mr.  Charles  Leonard,  Dr.  Williams,  Mr.  Brooks, 
and  others. 

Miss  Stevens's  Musicale. 
An  event  that  atiorded  much  pleasure  to  the 
invi  ed  guests  was  a  musicale  given  at  the  Van 
Ness  Seminary,  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week, 
by  Miss  Neally  Stevens.  The  three  large  recep- 
tion-rooms on  the  first  floor  were  well  filled  with 
a  fashionable  assemblage,  who  chatted  socially 
until  S:30  o'clock,  when  the  programme  was  be- 
gun. The  pianist.  Miss  Stevens,  executed  the 
FollowiDg  programme,  which  proved  a  musical 
treat  to  her  hearers : 

1. — a.  Etude,  Chopin;  b.  Sang,  Mozart  Kullak;  c,  Po- 
lish Dance,  X.  Scharwenka.  2. — a,  Serenata,  Moszkowski; 
b,  "  Le  Rossignol,"  c,  Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  Liszt- 
After  the  performance,  Miss  Stevens  was  con- 
gratulated warmly  on  her  ability.  A  collation 
was  served  in  the  dining-hall  on  the  second  floor, 
and  after  an  hour  of  pleasant  conversation  the 
guests  departed.  Among  the  many  present  were: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Fos- 
ter. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  F.  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Law 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  PLxley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Sherwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Hooker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Bixler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Campbell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marcus  D.  Boruck.  Mr.  and  Mrs  J.  C.  Merrill,  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  A.  Douglas  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred.  Wittram, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Bassett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Yost, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rose- 
wald,  Mrs.  Frances  Edgenon,  Miss  Fannie  Crocker,  Miss 
Pierson,  Miss  Newhall,  Miss  Price,  Miss  Fronie  Stewart, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hopkins.  Mrs.  William  Ashe,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred.  Larkin,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Toland,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gibbons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney-,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Tucker,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Woods,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tisdale, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fraser,  Dr.  William  Y'ounger,  Mrs.  Gamble, 
Mr.  Cattle,  General  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Dimond,  General  and 
Mrs.  Elliott,  Captain  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Day,  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Burns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Selfridge,  Miss  Eva 
Castle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isador  Burns. 

H  e  rrmann- Bliss. 
A  pleasant  wedding  took  place  last  Thursday 
afternoon  at  the  residence  of  Judge  Sullivan,  on 
Jackson  Street.  The  contracting  parties  were 
Mr.  George  Herrmann,  a  genial  and  well-known 
young  society  man,  and  Miss  Hattie  Bliss,  the 
handsome  danghter  of  Mr.  George  D.  Bliss.  Rev. 
Father  Callahan  performed  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, which  was  followed  by  congratulations 
and  a  sumptuous  dinner.  The  happy  young  cou- 
ple left  yesterday  on  the  steamer  Orizaba,  for 
Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will  pass  the  honey- 
moon. 

«•> 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  will  pass  the  summer 
at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Crocker,  Mr.  Will- 
iam H.  Crocker,  and  Mr.  George  Crocker  will 
leave  for  New  York  city  next  week,  their  depart- 
ure having  been  delayed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie 
Flood  are  going  to  EI  Paso  de  Robles  Springs, 
to  remain  several  weeks. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  C.  Fred.  Crocker  are  at  their 
country  residence  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmiedelland  Miss  Nettie  Schmie- 
den will  go  to  Santa  Cruz  next  month. 

Mrs.  Maria  Coleman  is  at  the  Albemarle  House, 
in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Fair  intends  passing  June,  July, 
and  August  at  Santa  Cruz,  having  leased  a  cot- 
tage there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal'er  E.  Deane  intend  passing 
the  summer  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Janin  {nee  Miss  May 
Smith}  arrived  here  Monday,  and  are  stopping  at 
the  Palace  Hotel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Janin,  who 
were  married  last  October  in  Georgetown,  near 
Washington,  D.  C,  have  just  completed  their 
bridal  trip,  which  included  a  visit  to  Europe,  and 
will  hereafter  make  this  city  their  home. 

Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco  and  Miss  Mabel  Pa- 
checo will  pass  the  summer  between  Santa  Cruz 
and  Monterey, 

Mrs.  George  Loomis  and  Miss  Katie  Felton  are 
in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Miss  Belle  Smith  will 
pass  the  summer  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Maud  Es!ee,  of  Napa,  has  been  visiting 
friends  in  Oakland. 

Miss  Florence  Atherton  has  returned  from  her 
visit  to  Miss  Page,  at  San  Rafael. 

Miss  May  Fargo  contemplates  atrip  to  Paraiso 
Springs. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Pease  Jr.  returned  from  an 
Eastern  business  trip  last  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Roberts  and  Miss  Louise  Rob- 
erts returned  from  the  South  on  Wednesday. 

Miss  Minnie  Webster  is  entertaining  Miss  Grace 
Eldridge  at  the  Webster  ranch,  in  Fresno  County. 

Mrs.  Faxon  D.  Atherton,  Mrs.  Barreda,  and 
Miss  Barreda  returned  this  week  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Miss  Marion  Foster,  the  artist,  departed  for  the 
Eastern  States  last  Tuesday. 

Misses  Ella  and  Edith  Bunker  went  to  Gilroy 
Hot  Springs  last  Wednesday,  to  remain  a  month. 

Miss  Fannie  Elliott  is  confined  to  the  house 
through  illness. 

Mrs.  C.  Hobart  is  visiting  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
C.  Fisher,  in  Marysville. 

Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  is  now  at  her  home,  in 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Miss  Ada  Ryland,  of  San  Jose,  has  been  visit- 
ing friends  in  this  city. 

Miss  Minnie,  Laura,  and  Nellie  Corbitt,  who 
were  visiting  friends  in  this  city  this  week,  have 
returned  to  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Governor  George  Stoneman  was  in  the 
city  last  Sunday,  but  returned  to  Sacramento  the 
following  day. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker  returned  from  Los  An- 
geles on  Saturday,  on  a  short  business  trip.  He 
intends  Xo  make  the  City  of  Angels  his  perma- 
nent residence,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  many 
friends  here. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Adams  returned  from  an  Hawaiian 
trip  on  the  last  steamer. 


Miss  Lucille  Thornton  has  returned  from  the 
Sierra  Madre  Villa,  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Abbott  Kinney. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Crooks  came  down  from  Benicia  la^t 
Sunday,  and  has  been  stopping  at  the  Grand 
Hotel. 

Miss  May  Miller  has  gone  to  Wisconsin,  to  pay 
a  visit  to  her  aunt.  She  went  via  the  Southern 
route,  and  was  accompanied  as  far  as  Albuquer- 
que by  her  father,  Mr.  Samuel  Miller. 

Miss  Edith  Rising  and  Miss  Annie  Yerrington, 
of  Carson  City,  Nevada,  returned  to  this  city  on 
the  Alameda,  from  Honolulu,  last  Friday.  They 
remained  on  the  islands  two  weeks  longer  than 
they  originally  intended. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  D.  Boruck,  Mrs.  John  F. 
Swift,  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  the  Misses  Breeze, 
and  Mr.  A.  Sutru  were  among  the  visitors  at 
Monterey  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  came  up 
from  Redwood  City  on  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Senator  Stewart  will  leave  in  a  few  weeks 
for  Warrentown,  Virginia,  to  visit  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  A.  W.Fox. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Reynolds  and  family,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Lizzie  Sinton,  leave  this  afternoon  for  a 
two-months'  sojourn  at  Howell's  Mountain.  The 
1  arty  will  visit  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  later  in 
the  season,  after  which  the  wedding  of  Miss  Jean- 
nette  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Stewart  Samuels  will 
take  place. 

Mrs.  Howard  Hastings  left  for  Vacaville  last 
Thursday,  on  a  visit  to  her  parents. 

Mr.  John  N.  Featherston  is  convalescent  after 
his  recent  severe  illness. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Smith  Jr.  is  entertaining  Miss  Ida 
Davies,  of  Janesville,  who  came  out  from  the  East 
with  her.  Miss  Davies  will  remain  here  for  a 
couple  of  months. 

Hon.  Newton  Booth,  who  went  to  the  Hawaii- 
an Islands  several  weeks  ago  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  returned  on  the  steamer  Alameday  feeling 
greatly  improved. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Fitch  returned  to  the 
city  from  their  southern  trip  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Rice,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Smith  Jr.,  and  Miss  Ida  Davies  will  visit 
Monterey  to-day,  to  remain  until  Monday. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury  returned  to  this  city 
last  week,  after  an  extended  absence  in  the  East- 
ern and  Southern  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Belvin  have  been  passing 
a  few  days  at  Los  Angeles  as  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Judge  Ross,  being  en  route  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
where  they  will  remain  several  weeks. 

Miss  Tot  Cutter  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Mrs   Williams,  in  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Allie  Haggin  is  expected  here  soon  from 
the  East  as  the  guest  of  Mrs  J.  B.  Haggin. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier  intend  passing 
several  weeks  at  Monterey  this  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht  leave  for  Yosemite 
next  Friday. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Tallant  and  family  are  in  Dresden. 

Judge  S.  W.  Sanderson  has  been  recuperating 
at  Bartlett  Springs. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  returned 
from  Palo  Alto  this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  de  la  Montanya,  Miss 
Jennie  de  la  Montanya,  and  Mr.  James  de  la 
Montanya  Jr.  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.J.  Britton's 
home,  near  Redwood  City,  last  Sunday,  returning 
the  next  day. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  left  Moscow  Cottage  for  a 
few  days  this  week,  which  she  passed  in  the  city, 
stopping  at  the  Palace. 

Miss  Virginia  Hanchette  passed  several  days  of 
this  week  in  Sacramento. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boyson  will  visit  Santa  Cruz  to- 
morrow. 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Brittan  came  up  from  Redwood  City 
last  Tuesday  for  a  short  stay. 

Miss  Susie  Russell,  of  Sacramento,  has  been 
visiting  friends  in  this  city  during  the  week. 

Miss  Sperry,  of  Stockton,  has  been  passing  the 
week  here  in  visiting  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Valentine  returned  from 
Mexico  this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Moreland,  of  Sacramento, 
have  been  visiting  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  came 
up  from  Menlo  Park  to  attend  the  opera. 

Mrs.  Captain  Wilcox  and  Miss  Wilcox  are  ex- 
pected home  to-day  from  Los  Angeles,  after  a 
pleasant  sojourn  there  of  several  weeks.  ' 

Mr.  A.  D.  Wilder  has  returned  from  a  fishing 
excursion  at  Independence  Lake. 

Mr.  Ricardo  Pinto  will  arrive  here  next  Friday 
from  Central  America. 

Mrs.  Henry  Stevenson  and  Miss  Lizzie  Steven- 
son, of  Sacramento,  are  visiting  Mrs.  A.  W.  Sis- 
son. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding  and  Mr.  George  H.  Red- 
ding are  in  Oregon. 

Miss  Edith  Rising,  accompanied  by  Miss  Min- 
nie Ortiz,  went  to  Virginia  City  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Ariel  Lathrop  returned  from  Vina  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.T.  H.  Goodman  went  to  Chicago 
last  Wednesday.  Mr.  Goodman  will  be  there  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Passenger  Agents'  Associa- 
tion, which  convenes  next  Monday. 

Mr  Seih  Cook  is  in  New  York  city. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

General  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  U.  S.  A.,  is  now 
in  Los  Angeles,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Sheridan. 
He  intended  to  visit  this  city,  but  met  wii  h  a  car- 
riage accident,  and  will  probably  return  East  at 
once. 

Rev.  Charles  M,  Blake,  retired  army  chaplain, 
has  departed  for  the  East. 

Captain  S.  T.  Hamilton,  Second  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  had  his  leave  of  absence  extended  one 
month. 

Lieutenant  R.  T.  Ames,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  theOc- 
cidental  Hotel. 

General  C.  P.  Mattocks,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Maine, 
is  a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Colonel  William  N.  Grier,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived 
here  from  the  East  last  Saturday,  on  a  visit. 

Captain  C.  F.  Humphrey,  Assistant-Quarter- 
master, U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to  Reno,  Nev.,  to  pur- 
chase cavalry  and  artillery  horses. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  officers  ordered  to 
the  Mohican,  now  fitting  out  at  Mare  Island: 
Commander  B.  F.  Day  and  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander James  H.  Dayton,  detached  from  the 
Dolphin;  Lieutenant  Fred.  M.  Symmonds,  Lieu- 
tenant T.  S.  Phelps,  detached  from  the  Mare  Isl- 
and yard;    Lieutenant  Reginald   F.   Nicholson, 


from  the  hydrographic  office;  Surgeon  G 
Cooke,  from  the  naval  hospital, 
Chief-Engineer  Elijah  Law=,  from    I 
Passed  As=istant-burgeon  Henry  \Y. 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  Passed  Assis*ant-Ei 
George  D.  Strickland,  Mare  Island,  and  Assist- 
ant-Engineer W.  H.  P.  Creighton,  Mare  Island. 
Colonel  McCawley,  commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  is  ordered  to  provide   a   marine  guard,  to 
report  May  25th.     AH  the  officers  named  are  or- 
dered to  report  by  or  before  June  1st. 

The  Mohican  will  be  put  in  commission  at  the 
Mare  Island  Yard  on  the  20th  instant,  and  at- 
tached to  this  station. 

Assistant  Surgeon  William  Martin,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  ordered  to  Sitka,  Alaska,  by  steamer  of 
May  25th  from  this  port,  for  such  duty  as  may  be 
assigned  him  by  the  commanding  officer  at  that 
station. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  S.  Phelps  Jr.,  U.  S.N.,has 
been  detached  from  the  Mare  Island  Yard  on  the 
24th  instant,  and  ordered  to  the  Mohican  on  the 
25th  instaht. 

Major  A.  S.  Nicholson,  U.  S.  M.  C  ,  Adjutant 
and  Inspector,  arrived  from  the  East  on  Sunday 
last,  and  on  Monday  inspected  the  marines  at  the 
Mare  Island  Barracks. 

Naval  Constructor  George  W.  Much,  U.  S.  N., 
left  for  the  East  on  Wednesday  last. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  James  de  la  Montanya  held  an  informal 
reception  last  Tuesday  evening  at  her  residence 
on  Taylor  Street. 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  Kip  will  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  wedding  on  July  21,  and  not 
on  June  28th,  as  some  journals  have  erroneously 
announced. 

Miss  Crocker  gave  a  thealre-par'y  last  Monday 
evening,  inv'ning  several  of  her  friends  to  see 
''May  Blossom,'  at  the  Baldwin.  Those  com- 
prising the  party  were: 

Miss  Crocker,  Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold,  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker, 
Miss  Susie  Russell.  Miss  Wilcox,  Miss  Sperry.  Mr.  Will- 
iam H.  Crocker,  Mr.  Henry  Crocker,  Mr. T.  Carey  Fried- 
lander,  Mr.  Henry  Redington,  Mr.  Harry  Tevis,  and  Mr. 
Allan  Reid. 

Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad  entertained  a  few  friends 
at  dinner  on  Thursday  evening. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Linculn  gave  a  pleasant  dinner- 
party on  Thursday  evening,  at  her  residence,  on 
Harrison  Street. 

Railway  Personals. 

Mr  C.  C.  Wheeler,  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  arrived 
here  last  Saturday  wiih  his  family,  and  has  been 
passing  a  few  days  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Holbrock,  Assistant  General  Pas- 
senger Agent  of  the  Rock  Island  road,  departed 
for  the  East  this  week. 

Mr.  William  H.  Porter,  Auditor  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railway,  is  passing  a  few  weeks  at 
Bartlett  Springs,  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  President  of  the 
Union  Pacific  road,  is  en  route  to  this  city  with  a 
party  of  friends,  having  paid  a  visit  to  New  Or- 
leans and  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Colonel  A.  C.  Dawes,  General  Passenger  and 
Ticket  Agent  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
Railroad,  is  in  the  city  with  a  party  of  friends  on 
a  pleasure  trip.  They  arrived  in  a  special  car, 
and  are  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

The  artistic  floral  gift.  "Cape  Horn,"  that  was 
exhibited  at  the  flower  fete  in  Sacramento,  and 
presented  to  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  by  the  employees 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  has 
been  photographed. 

Mr.  George  W.  Ristine.  General  Manager  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fast  Freight  Line,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  has  gone  to  New  Yurk. 


La  Vie  M^derne,  a  Paris  paper,  gives  an  illus- 
tration of  the  "Sun  Column,"  by  which  Mr.  J. 
Bourdais,  a  French  engineer,  proposes  to  illumi- 
nate all  Paris.  The  entire  structure  would  be 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high, 
and  on  the  ground  floor  would  be  a  permanent 
museum  of  electricity.  Above  this  would  rise  a 
six-story  column  surmounted  by  a  roof  forming  a 
promenade,  and  capable  of  accommodating  two 
thousand  persons.  The  central  granite  core,  six- 
ty feet  in  diameter,  would  be  surrounded  with  an 
ornamental  framework  of  iron  faced  with  copper. 
This  would  be  divided  into  six  stories,  each  con- 
taining sixteen  rooms  sixteen  feet  in  height,  and 
fifty  feet  square,  designed  for  aero-therapeutic 
treatment.  Patients  could  come  here  to  find  a 
purity  of  air  that  is  usually  met  with  only  on 
mountains.  The  central  core  would  be  hollow,  so 
as  to  permit  of  all  sorts  of  scientific  experiments 
being  tried.  Finally,  at  the  summit  would  be 
placed  an  enormous  electric  lamp,  that  would 
cast  a  flood  of  light  over  the  entire  city.  This 
lamp  would  have  an  intensity  equal  to  that  of 
two  million  Carcel  burners.  The  lamp  would  be 
surmounted  by  a  statue  representing  the  genius 
of  science. 


There  has  recently  been  invented  a  process, 
partly  mechanical,  partly  chemical,  by  which 
plane-surface  maps  are  reproduced  "with  the 
curves  and  altitudes  in  relief,  so  represented  as 
to  correspond  absolutely  with  the  elevations  es- 
tablished by  accurate  observations."  These  maps 
cost  no  more  than  ordinary  flat  maps,  are  drawn 
on  moderately  thin  paper,  can  be  rolled,  and  are 
not  injured  by  water.  The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  says  that  "  the  relief  is  pro- 
duced on  them  in  such  a  manner  that  at  a  single 
glance  one  can  take  in  the  whole  topography  of  a 
district,  its  defiles  and  heights,  its  water-courses, 
and  all  the  lesser  obstacles  of  the  country  in 
which  military  operations  have  to  be  carried  on." 
The  owner  of  the  patent  is  M.  de  Mcndonca,  a 
Portuguese  nobleman. 


Raphael's  "Madonna  di  San  Sisto."  at  Dres- 
den, has  been  recently  revarnished  with  complete 
success.  It  ishinted  that  this  picture,  considered 
by  many  the  greatest  in  the  world,  is  for  sale,  and 
any  of  our  readers  ha  vine  about  $700,000  to  spend 
for  art,  may  address  the  King  of  Saxony. 


Foe's  Freckle  Soap. 

Foe's  Freckle  Soap  infallible  remedy  for  freckles. 
Jno.  Foe,  London.  Kept  by  Wakelee  &.  Co., 
Occidental  Hotel,  and  other  first-class  chemists. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

Dr.  Flint  is  reported  as  having  said  that  many 
lives  are  lost  by  starvation  owing  to  an  over-esti- 
mate of  the  nutritive  value  of  beef  tea  and  meat 
juices.  In  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  he  says, 
there  is  no  good  substitute  for  milk  and  eggs. 


The  Cook  is  the  title  of  a  new  weekly  paper  pub- 
lished in  New  York  city  by  Connelly  &  Curtis, 
and  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  of 
pure  cookery.  That  cookery  is  an  art,  and  per- 
haps tlie  most  important  of  all  art?,  is  a  great 
truth,  which  can  not  be  too  forcibly  put  before 
the  public.  The  Cook  has  undertaken  this  grand 
work,  and  is  doing  it  in  a  way  that  is  bright,  at- 
tractive, and  forcible. 


It  is  said  of  Edwin  Booth  that  he  never  wants  to 
go  West  again,  chiefly  nn  account  of  his  stomach, 
and  that  outside  of  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia,  he  can  get  nothing  fit  to  eat.  Even 
in  Chicago,  writes  a  correspondent,  they  can  cook 
nothing  decently  but  "Western  dishes."  The 
very  best  they  have  is  broiled  lake  trout  served 
with  oyster  sauce.  This  is  gorgeous.  They  can 
not  do  maccaroni,  and  resent  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  celery  and  the  cabbage  and  the  lettuce 
are  bad,  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  make 
salad  dressing.  If  you  would  do  it  yourself,  you 
can  not  get  the  fixings. 


Mrs.  MaryRuston  was  one  of  the  notable  ladies 
in  Philadelphia  society  a  century  ago.  Her  re- 
ceipt book  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  Penny- 
packer,  one  of  her  descendants.  In  it  she  recorded 
particulars  of  the  elaborate  dinners  at  which  she 
was  present.  Thus  it  appears  that  on  one  occa- 
sion Dr.  Franklin  regaled  his  guests  with  clam 
soup,  breast  of  veal  rjgouted,  forequarter  of  roast 
lamb,  four  small  chickens,  pigs*  leet,  a  pair  of 
roast  ducks,  and  a  roast  leg  of  mutton,  with  num- 
erous vegetables  served  from  the  sideboard,  and 
filled  up  the  crevices  with  a  dessert  of  green  cur- 
rant tarts,  jellies,  truffles,  blanc-mange,  cranberry 
tans,  English  and  Swiss  cheeses,  and  cheese- 
cake. 


There  is  a  sort  of  run  on  plain  food  in  society,  as 
well  as  at  the  clubs  (writes  a  London  correspond- 
ent). Rich  dishes  are  quite  out  of  fashion,  and  a 
modern  bill  of  fare  is  much  simpler  than  one  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
began  the  movement  by  cutting  down  every  menu 
over  which  he  had  control,  and  persons  of  good 
taste  have  not  been  slow  to  follow  his  example. 
The  system  now  is  to  compose  a  bill  of  fare  that 
one  can  comfortably  eat  through,  always  includ- 
ing a  dish  of  superior  vegetables,  such  as  aspara- 
gus or  artichokes,  to  be  eaten  alone  in  the  French 
fashion.  We  have  been  very  well  supplied  with 
American  quail  and  canvas-back  ducks,  but  I  was 
disappointed  the  other  day  to  find  that  there  is  no 
canned  terrapin  to  be  procured.  I  mean,  of  course, 
terrapin  stewed  or  h  la  Maryland;  terrapin  soup 
can  be  obtained  at  the  American  grocers  in  Lon- 
don. 

All  the  Chinese  delight  in  picking  open  and 
nibbling  melon-seeds,  in  accordance  with  a  Chi- 
nese proverb  which  expresses  the  satisfaction  of 
always  having  something  in  the  mouth.  In  this 
respect  the  race  are  like  squirrels,  except  that  rich 
men's  long-pointed  nails  do  the  work  more  ef- 
fectively than  tee'h.  In  every  idle  moment  the 
whole  population  devotes  itself  to  cracking 
melon-seeds.  As  they  walk  in  the  streets,  or  at 
the  social  chat,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  a  jour- 
ney, or  to  lighten  the  cares  of  business,  the  infal- 
lible remedy  is  melon-seeds.  Even  at  the  theatres 
the  spectators  are  provided  with  little  plates  of 
watermelon-seeds,  and  an  attendant  walks  about 
with  a  large  basket  to  replenish  them  again  and 
again,  so  that  the  sound  of  the  cracking  of  seeds 
is  heard  incessantly,  and  the  floor  is  invariably 
strewed  with  them.  They  are  offered  for  sale 
everywhere.  In  the  districts  where  melons  grow 
abundantly,  the  refreshing  fruits  are  freely  ottered 
to  all  comers,  on  condition  of  their  saving  and 
restoring  the  seeds.  These  are  collected  in  great 
bales  as  articles  of  commerce,  and  form  the  chief 
cargo  of  many  junks  on  the  rivers.  Small  chil- 
dren, busy  merchants,  great  mandarins  deiight  in 
them.  The  poorest  coolie,  notwithstanding  the 
disadvantage  of  his  shortnails,  contrives  to  spare 
a  few  cash  tor  the  purchase  of  this  luxury.  It  is 
said  that  this  curious  passion  for  melon-seeds 
prevails  throughout  the  empire,  and  that  the  four 
hundred  millions  of  Chinamen  are  all  insatiable 
for  these  dainties. 


Cheese  of  the  best  quality  is  probably  the  rich- 
est and  most  nutritive  article  of  human  diet.  If 
cheese  be  eaten  at  a  meal  consisting  of  milk,  but- 
ter, eggs,  and  vegetables,  meat  is  unnecessary. 
The  Trappist  monks,  being  strict  vegetarians, 
make  great  use  of  cheese.  It  is  said  that  they  are 
able  to  work,  with  little  intermission,  from  one  or 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  dusk,  accom- 
plishing an  amount  of  work  in  one  day  unknown 
to  any  common  laborer.  Our  American  cheeses 
have  reached  a  fair  state  of  perfection,  but  as  yet 
hardly  equal  those  of  the  French,  from  whom  it 
would  be  as  well  to  learn  some  of  their  methods. 
Roquefort  cheese  is  the  most  highly  esteemed. 
It  is  made  from  the  milk  of  sheep  and  goats.  We 
wonder  that  the  latter  is  not  more  extensively 
used  here.  The  first  stage  of  the  manufacture  of 
Roquefort  cheese  is  not  greatly  different  from 
that  of  any  other,  the  curds  being  pressed  between 
layers  of  plaited  straw,  to  squeeze  out  every  drop 
of  whey;  but  it  is  then  perfected  or  "ripened, 
by  being  exposed  to  strong  currents  of  air,  in 
caverns  known  as  the  "Caves  of  Roquefort," 
wher?,  according  to  Professor  Blondeau,  thecurd 
becomes  converted  into  a  kind  of  animal  fat,  the 
change  bsing  attributed  to  the  development  of  a 
microscopic  fungus,  that  spreads  throughout  the 
entire  cheese.  At  a  certain  stage  the  cheeses  are 
removed  elsewhere,  and  finally  taken  to  market  in 
pale,  flat  cakes,  streaked  with  bluish  veins,  and 
closely  enveloped  in  tin-foil.  "Crime  de  Brie  " 
stands  next  to  Roquefort,  and  is  a  great  favorite 
with  the  Parisians,  but  it  is  a  cream  cheese,  that 
keeps  but  a  few  days.  "Camembert  "  is  more 
highly  flavored  than  Brie  Roquefort  or  Port  du 
Salut,  and  is  a  popular  article  of  the  table  as  an 
aid  to  digestion. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  RAKE. 

He    Wins  a    Prize   In   the    Louisiana   Stale 

Lottery  ami  a  Wile  at  the  Same  Time. 

In  the  private  office  of  The  Louisiana  State 
Lottery  Company's  fine  building  on  St.  Charles 
street,  a  representative  of  the  Picayune  met,  on 
Thursday,  Mr,  Bidstrup,  a  planter  of  Ascension 
Parish,  Mr.  F.  Spsndrupand  Mr.  B.  W.  Lashley, 
also  from  the  same  parish. 

These  visitors  seemed  to  be  in  the  happiest  of 
moods.  On  being  accosted,  Mr.  Spendrup  said 
he  had  come  down  from  Donaldsonvill?,  accom- 
panied by  his  friends,  to  collect  the  amount  of 
$15,000,  which  he  had  won  in  the  Louisiana  Lot- 
tery drawing  of  April  14,  as  holder  of  a  fifth  part 
of  ticket  No.  59,075,  which  secured  the  first  capi- 
tal prize  of  $75,000.  Continuing,  Mr.  Spendrup 
said: 

"You  see  I  have  been  an  assistant  overseer  on 
Mr.  Bidslrup's  'Gem'  plantation,  in  Ascension, 
where  I  have  been  working  since  last  August.  I 
learned  sugar-making  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
lived  in  that  part  of  the  world  until  something 
over  a  year  ago,  when  I  came  to  this  country, 
thinking  there  was  a  better  chance  of  making 
money  here.  For  nearly  two  years  I  had  been 
taking  tickets  in  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  but 
somehow  my  luck  was  bad,  and  I  won  nothing, 
My  friend  there,  Mr.  Lashley,  about  two  weeks 
before  the  last  drawing  got  six  tickets  from  the 
company's  agent  in  Donaldsonville,  Mr.  B. 
Rybiski  and  I  bought  four  from  him.  One  was 
for  me  and  three  for  my  brother  and  myself  on 
shares.  These  were  all  fifths.  I  mailed  [hese  to 
my  brother,  who  lives  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  After 
the  drawing  came  off  I  was  told  I  had  won  some- 
thing, but  was  not  sure,  so  I  telegraphed  for  the 
tickets,  which  my  brother  sent  me.  They  ar- 
rived several  days  ago,  and  then  saw  there  could 
be  no  more  doubt  it." 

Mr.  Spendrup  is  a  handsome,  fair-haired,  well- 
made  young  Dane,  with  the  appearance  of  excel- 
lent health  and  possessed  of  all  the  qualifications 
to  enjoy  life. 

"Are  you  a  married  man?"  asked  the  reporter. 

"  No,  but  I  expect  to  be  very  soon,"  he  replied, 
laughing.  "  I  am  going  to  take  the  first  vessel 
which  sails  for  the  West  Indies.  Some  one  is 
waiting  for  me  in  Santa  Cruz,  the  Danish  Isle. 
We  have  been  engaged  for  two  years.  I  have 
been  looking  for  good  luck  to  come,  and  now  I 
am  ready  to  get  married.  For  years  I  have 
worked  hard,  but  put  money  in  my  pocket  very 
slowly.     Now  I  have  made  my  fortune  in  a  day." 

At  this  moment  a  clerk  of  the  Lottery  Com- 
pany appeared  and  handed  Mr.  Spendrup  a  check 
on  the  New  Orleans  National  Hank  for  $15,000, 
which  he  received  with  an  air  of  complete  satis- 
faction that  indicated  he  was  perfectly  happy. 

The  reporter  wished  the  young  Dane  bon  voy- 
age to  Santa  Cruz  and  a  joyous  union  with  his 
sweetheart,  from  whom  he  had  so  long  been 
separated. 

A    Windfall   for   a   Windfall— I,ucky    Men 
from  a  I.ueky  Town. 

On  the  day  following  the  visit  of  the  Dane 
(that  is,  to-day),  there  entered  this  same  charmed 
office  three  Indianians,  sturdy  men  of  the  West- 
ern country,  Messrs.  W.  C.  Parker  and  E.  Perry, 
of  the  town  of  Windfall,  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Reau- 
champ,  of  Tipton,  all  of  Tipton  county,  Indiana, 
some  fifty  miles  from  the  capital,  Indianapolis. 
It  was  soon  revealed  that  these  gentlemen  had  left 
their  distant  homes  in  the  Land  of  Grain  to  reap  a 
rich  harvest  in  Louisiana — a  harvest,  not  of 
grain,  but  of  gold.  One  dollar  had  grown  in  a 
few  days  to  fifteen  thousand,  under  the  fructifying 
touch  of  good  fortune,  Bona  Dea. 

"We  had  five  chances  in  the  last  drawing  of 
the  Louisiana  Lottery,"  remarked  Mr.  Parker  to 
the  writer;  "  they  were  all  fifths.  Perry  got  them, 
and  we  agreed  to  share  the  profits." 

"  Yes," said  Perrv,  "  Parker  had  the  faith  and 
I  had  the  luck.  This  combination  was  bound 
to  win.:' 

Mr.  Parker  stated  that  he  had  not  expended  in 
all  more  than  $10  in  lottery  tickets  during  the 
time  he  has  made  investments  of  this  character. 
He  was  very  agreably  surprised  when  informed 
by  Perry  that  $15,000  had  fallen  to  Iheir  lot, 
one  of  the  fifths  being  numbered  59,075,  which 
won  the  first  of  $75,000.  They  immediately  set 
out  for  "New  Orleans,  but  will  shortly  return  to 
their  home.  Both  are  men  of  family,  and  in  the 
prime  of  life,  so  that  the  money  goes  into  good 
hands. 

They  were  presented  with  a  check  for  $15,000 
on  the  New  Orleans  National  Bank,  and  with- 
drew from  the  parlor  as  happy  as  the  many  favor- 
ites who  preceded  them. — New  Orleans  (La.) 
Picayune,  April  25. 


Just  Ont  for  La<11e». 

All  ladies  who  wish  to  be  in  style  should  see  the 

latest   bustles   and   hoop-skirls  just   received  at 

Freud's  Corset  House,  742  and  744  Market  and  10 

and  12  Dupont  streets.     Make  no  mistake  in  the 

numbers. 

_«mM 

A  Suggestion. 

Dr.  Henley's  Celery,  Beef,  and  Iron  is  worth 
millions  to  tbe  human  family.  There  is  nothing 
deleterious  in  this  tonic,  but  it  is  a  safe  and  val- 
uable remedy  for  many  troubles.  For  sale  by  all 
druggists. 

—  S.  Freidenrich.  Instruction  given  in 
Piano  and  Harmony,  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  or 
at  pupils'  residences.  Address  care  M.  Gray,  206 
Post  Street. 

.-+.  .   

—  The  Pioneer  Carpet  Beating  Machines 
stand  at  ths  head  in  doing  first-class  work.  J. 
Spaulding  &  Co.,  353  Tehama  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Telephone  3640. 


—  Dr.  E.O.Cochrane,  Dentist, 850  Market, 
cor. Stocktonfover  drug  store).  Office  hours,  9  to  5 


■  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &   Rulofson's  new   Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


Delicious  for  breakfast,  Ghir^tdelli's  Chocolate. 


—  Liberal  discount  allowed  in  filling 
prescriptions.  C.  Muller,  Optician,  135  Mont- 
gomery St.,  near  Bush,  opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 


WILLIAM  J.  D1NGEE, 

Real  Estate  Auctioneer.  4<.oantl462  Eighth 
Street,  Oakland,  4'al. 


EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 

KAN  I'HAM  IS1  <) 


GREAT      CREDIT      SALE 


FRU1TVALE 
REAL   ESTATE 

Af,ABIEI>A  COTOtTST,  t'AI.., 

By  order  of  C.  C.  KNOX  and  FRANK  OTIS,  Assignees. 


SATl  Kl>.\  V.  MAY  16th, 

At  two  o'clock  v.  m.,  on  the  premises,  the  palatial  resi- 
dence of  \V-  A.  IS  ray,  Enq  ,  containing  every  con- 
venience of  a  complete  and  elegant  home.  Lot  260x680, 
charmingly  laid  out  and  planted  ;  largo  fountain  of  exquis- 
ite design. 

Also,  very  attractive  Modern  Cottage  of  eight 
rooms,  finished  in  natural  woods;  stable,  etc. ",  beautiful 
lawn,  flowers,  and  fruits. 

Also,  forty-lour  large  and  elegantly  lo- 
cated subdivisions,  of  one  acre  and  upward  each,  all 
fronting  01  well-improved  streets,  shaded  with  ornamental 
trees.  Elegant  reNfdenoea  on  all  svft-s.  Only 
fifty  minutes  from  San  Francisco,  with  half-hourly  trips; 
as  convenient  a  place  of  residence  as  Oakland  or  Ala- 
meda. The  climate  is  perfection;  the  soil  is  far-famed  for 
its  productiveness;  city  water  and  gas  to  this  property. 

The  Sale  is  Peremptory.  Do  not  fail  to  examine 
this  choice  property  and  select  a  country  home  site.  It 
possesses  every  convenience  of  the  city.  The  regular  local 
train  passing  through  Oakland  goes  to  this  property. 

The  Terms  are  Very  Easy,  being  only  one-quarter 
cash  on  the  vacant  lots  and  forty  per  cent,  on  the  residence 
and  cottage,  with  interest  at  only  7J4  per  cent,  per  annum 

For  diagram,  catalogue,  and  permits  to  examine  resi- 
dence and  cottage,  apply  to 

WILLIAM  J.  dim;f,k, 
460  and  462  Eighth  St.,  Oakland, 

Or  EASTOX    A     EEDRIDUE, 

22  Montgomery    St..  s»n    EraneJseo 


THE 

HITTER. 

Has  the  largest  and  finest  stock  of 

SUMMER    NOVELTIES 

STRAW  AND  FELT 


Of  any  store  on  this  coast. 

332  —  336     KEARNY     STREET, 

Between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets,  and 
1212—1314  Market  St..  above  Taylor,  S.  F. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1885. 


I  BUSINESS 

COLLEGE 

21  Post  St., 

FSan  Francisco 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship  am 
Teleqraphv. 

F.  P.  ITT  U.O    PrMliIcot.  C  8.  HALET,  S«r«Urj. 

ryr^nvn  «"M>  CIRCULAR.  JgM 


SPRING  STYEES. 

BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns  and  J.F.  Ingalls' Illnstrated  Books 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington'  Embroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  "  H.  A.  iVfc.UIMJ. 
*trent.  124   Posit  •Street,  San  Fran  risen 


Stclnway  A  Son's,         I  Ernest  Wabier, 

Kranleh  «v  Bach,  j  and  C.  Roenlmch 


M.  GRAY,  206  POST  ST., 


SAN  FK*siris«<>. 


thE0UEENoFtable 

WATERS 


"  -Vi>  amount  oj  pure  ocean  air  in  tlte 
lungs  can  neutralise  the  bad  effects  of 
polluted  water  in  the  stomach." 

New  York  Herald. 

ANNUAL  SALE,   lO   MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  <&*  Min.  West,  Dealers, 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 
For  sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &,  CO. 

Ho.  IS  Front  Street,  San  Franclneo 


EDUCATIONAL. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

English,  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  \oung  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  children.  1222  Pine  St. 


SUMMER  RESORTS. 


HIGHLAND  SPRINGS 

SANITARIUM, 

LAKE  IOMIV <  AI.IKMtviA. 


"The  Switzerland  of  America." 


OPEN      AEE     THE      YEAR. 


This  justly  celebrated  health  and  pleasure  resort  has  to 
rapidly  grown  in  public  favor  ihat  the  proprietor  has  been 
compelled  to  buil  1  new  cottages  enlarge  dining  rooms, 
and  introduce  fresh  water  from  mountain  springs  for  irri- 
gation and  hou-ehold  us;.  Fine  bill  ard-table  and  bowl- 
ing-alley have  also  been  ad  ed  to  the  many  other  attrac- 
tions of  the  place. 

Route— Market  Street  Wh  >rf,  S.  F..  7.45  A.  H.,  via  Tib- 
uron,  to  Cloverdale;  thtnee  by  stage  direct  to  the  Springs, 
ten  hours  from  the  city. 

I>K.  C.  M.  BATES,  Proprietor. 


WAKEFIELD 

KAITAS  COMPANY,  044  Market  Street. 

The  Finext 

l.lne  ot 

BABY 

CARRIAGES 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

1»0  BEALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.       Telephone  308. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MAKBIiE  MAJVTEI.S,  made  of  ONYX,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and 
Headstones.         W.  H.  MctORMHK,  827  Market  St. 


ASM    ».    MFFrlMi. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  Room 
2,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
Tuesday,  the  2d  day  of  June,  1885,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

JEROME  A.  HART,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Dupont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


e&: 


1ME< 


MRS.  DR.  BEIGHLE 

Has  removed  to  BALDWIN  HOTEL,  Room  No.  rf, 
next  to  the  Reception  Room.  Galvanic  Healer— 
Natural  Battery.  Diagnosis  without  questioning. 
Hours.  1  to  4'.   Ladies  and  Children  only.     . 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

The    Trading   Private    Boarding-House    in 
San   Franclsro. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at  Noa. 
7  o  and  711  Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Sutter  Street  cmr 
line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street  cable  road. 
House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Telephone,  and  two 
American  District  Telegraphs.  Prices  according  10  loc** 
tionof  room.  MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


H.  B,  WILLIAMS.  A.    CHKSBBROL'GH.  W.   11.   D1MOND. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMO\I>  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

■oa  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agent-  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.:  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  '".  S.  Co.;  The  Calitor- 
lia  Line  of  Clippers  from  Kcv  York  and  Bo  ion;  Thl 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

JOHN  TAYLOR  &.  CO. 

114.  116.  118  Pine  SI. 
A  N  S  A  V  K  K  N  •     MAT  K  RIALS. 

M.'n*  nnrf  Mill  Rnoplies      Also,  Drceeist*'  Glassware. 


WALL  PAPERS, 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW   §IIADES. 

G.  W.   CLARK   &   CO. 

645  and  647  Market  Street. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

(for) 


From  April  6,    1885. 


13. 0     A. 

S.OO    A. 

•4.00  p. 

7.3O   A. 

,         7.3O   A. 

•3.30    P. 

8.0a  a. 
4.00  P. 
•5.00  P. 

S.OO  A. 
*8.tO   A. 

I      3-3°  p- 
7.00  P. 

10. OO    A. 

i  3. DO    P. 

I  7.OO    P. 

7.30  A. 

S.OO   A. 

7.30   A. 

3.OO    P. 

4.OO    P. 

•4.00    P. 

I         S.OO    A. 

J    t I0.0O    A 

3.OO  P 

J  8. CO    A 

•9.33   A 

.       "3-30    P- 

*9-3°  A 


-Byron 

.Calistoga  and  Napa... 


.Colfax 

.Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland.. 

.  Gait  via  Martinez 

.  lone  via  Livermore 

.Knight's  Landing 

.Livermore  and  Pleasauton  ..... 

.Martiner 

.Milton 

Mojave,  Deming,  (  Express... . 
1  El  Paso,  and  East  \  Emigrant . . 

.  Niles  and  Haywards 

1  Ogden  and  East  1  Express 

I      "         "         "     1  Emigrant  .. . . 

.  Red  Bluff  via  Marysville 

.Sacramento  via  Livermore 

'*  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers 

.San  Jose 


.Stockton  via  Livermore... 

"         via  Martinez 

"         via  Martinez 

.Tulare  and  Fresno 


ARRIVE 

(from) 


t6.io  r. 

'  IO.IO   A. 

6.IO    P. 

5.40   P. 

6.40  P. 
'lO.^O    A. 

5.4O  P. 
IO.IO  A. 
•8.40    A 

fi.IO  P. 
*7.I0  P. 
IO.4O    A. 

6.IO    A. 

3-4"  P- 
II. IO    A. 

9.40   A. 

5-4°    P- 

5.40    P- 

6.40  P. 
II. IO  A. 
IO.IO  A. 
*6    OO    A. 

♦3.40  p. 
$3.40  p. 

9.40   A. 

5-40  P- 
*7.I0  P. 
•10.40  A. 
*7.IO    P. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  dally. 

To   EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  *6-30,  7-°°.    7-3°.   S.oo, 

8.30,  g.oo,  9.30,  10.02,  10.30,  11. oo,  iz.30,  is.oo,   12.30, 

x.oo,  1.30,  2.00,   2.30,   3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,  7.oo(  8.0a,  g.oo,  10.00,   n.oo,  *ia.oo. 

,  To    FRUIT   VALE— "6.oo,    *6.3o,    *7-oo,    '7.30,    *8.oo, 

•8.30,  •3^30,  *4.oo,  •4.30.  *5-°°>  *5-3°.  *6-°°i  *6-30-  9-00- 

Tj   FRUIT  VALE    (via  Alameda)  — *9-3°  a.   m.,  6.30, 

III. CO,  *X2.CO  F.  !'.. 

To   ALAMEDA— *fi. 00,  "6.30,  7-°°.   *7-3°-.    3-°°>    *8-3°. 

J  .00,  9*30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11. oo,  (11.30,  12.00,  (12.30,  I.OO, 
1.30,    2.00,    3.DO,    3-30,    4.OO,     4.30,    5.OO,    5.3O,    6.00,    6.3O, 

I       ;.::-.  8. oo,  g.oo,  10.00,  11. oo,  *i2.oo. 

I  Tj  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7-°°,  *7-3°»  8.00,  *8.3o, 
g.oo,  19-30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,(11.30,  12.00,1.00,2.00, 
3.C;,   4.00,  4.30,    5. co,  5.30,    6. CO,  6.30,    7.00,  S.OO,  9. co, 

10,00,    II. OO,    *I2.O0. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6,30,  7.00,  '7.30,  tS.oo, 
■8.30,  g.oo,  io.oo,  n.oo,  ii.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4-oo,  *4-3°> 
j.oo,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— -6.23,  *6.53,  •7.23,  *7.s3,  "8.23 
•8.53,  *g.33t  *io.2i,  *4.23,  •4-53»  *5-'3»  *5-53i  *6-«3» 
■6.53,  7.25,  g.50. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5- 15 »  "5-4S.  J6-45. 
9.15,  "3.15. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s .30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7-3°. 
8.00,  8.30,  g.oo,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 
East  Oakland. 

From    ALAMEDA— *  5. 22,  *s-5*i   *6-22>  6-52.  *7-"»  7-52. 

*3.22,  S.52,  9.22,  9.52,  (10.22,  10.52,  (ll.22,  II.52,  (l2.22, 
12.52,(1.22,  I.52,  3.52,3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52,  S.22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    8.52,    9.52,    10.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5.is,  *s.45,  *6.is,  6.45.  *7-iS.  7-45. 

*8.ts,    8.45,   (9.15.    g-45.     (io-i5.    ro-45.    t"-i5.    «-45i 

12.45,  i-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-*5.  4-45.  5^5.  5-45.  6-«Si   *-45. 

7-45i  8-45i  9-45i  J0.45- 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5-45.   *6->5.    6.45,    V-^S. 

7-45.  8-45.    (9-15.    9-45.    *<M5i    t«-45i    !•«■    a.45,  3.45, 

4-45.  *5-i5»  5-45.  *fi-*5-  6.45.  *7-*5- 


Creek  Ronte. 

From  SAN   FRANCISCO— *7- 15.  9-i5.  «-i5.  <-iSi  3-*5» 

5.15. 
From  OAKLAND — "6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  «>i5i  »-i5i  4-i5« 


'  Sundays  excepted. 


(  Sundays  only. 


'  Standard  Time "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


'iitiwii 


IPANYrfi 


Passenger  trams  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsena  Street, 
betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco  : 


Commencing  Ma 


,  18S5. 


8.3O  !.. 

10. to  \. 

f   1.30  y. 

"  3-3°  p- 

4  25  p. 

*  5.15  P- 

6.30  P. 

(11.45  *■ 


8.30    A. 
IO.40   A. 

•  3'3°  P- 
4.25  P. 


IO.4O    A. 

*  3-3°  r. 


IO.4O    A, 
#   3.3O    P. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  . 
Menlo  Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 


6.40  A 

*  8.10  A, 
9-°3 

*I0.02  A. 

*  3-36  P 

t  4-59  P 

6.00  P 

t  7  5°  P 

t  8  15  p 


-Principal  Way  Stations 2 


3-36  P 


...Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville I  *io.o2  a, 

.Salinas, and  Monterey |      6.00  1 


.  Wat  son  vi  lie,  Camp  Goodal!,.. .. 

. ..Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel,... 
.  ..(Camp  Capitol  a)  &  Santa  Cruz... 


..Monterey  and  Santa  Cru 
.(Sunday  Excursion).. 


;  I  '  8.55 


10.40 

*  3-30  p- 


f.\- 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


10.40  a.  I Soledad  and   Way  Stations.. ..  |      6.00  ■■ 


a. — Morning.  p. — Aff-inoon. 

*  Sundays  excepted,  T  Sundays  only. 

X  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 

Trains  are   run   on   Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished   by 

Randolph  &  Co. 


SACCFXTTO— SAN  BAFAEL— SAN  QIIENTIK, 
via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  :;>;ih,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows : 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCEL1TO  (week  days)— 

7.30.  Q.2J,  II. CO  A.  M.,  3-2.-,    4.50,  6.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — S.oo,  10.00,  11.3.1  a.  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6.33 

P.M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.3:  p.  m. 


From  SAN   RAFAEL   (week  days)— 6.15,  7.45,   9.20, 

II.30  A.  M.,  3.25,  4-50  P,  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.05,    10.10  a.  m.,    12.00  M.,    1.35,  3-20,  4.50, 
6.30  p.  H. 
Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.25  p.  m. 


From  SAUCEHTO  (week  days)— 6  45,8.15,  io.co  a.m., 
12.05,  4-co>  5-3°  P-  M« 

(Sundays* — 8.40,  10.45  a.  m„  12.35,  2.15,  4.0-,  5.30,  7.15 
F.  M. 

Extra  trips — From   Saucetito,  on  Saturday  at  2.00,  7.00 


7.30  A.  SI.  and  3.20  1».  M  ,  Daily,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, THROUGH  TRAINS  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way 
Stations.  (Through  trains  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  S. 
A?,  at  10.30  a  m.  and  6.00  p.  M.) 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via  Sauta  Clara, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round- Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterev,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Pescadero. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

Fos  Sundays  only— Sold  Sunday  Morning,  good  for 
return  same  day. 

For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  S'reet  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A,  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  TUDAH, 

Superintendent.  A**t.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for   Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey  s 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,  and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


THIRTY-DAY    EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days   to  and   from 
all  points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent, 
reduction  from  single  tariff  rate. 


SATURDAY   TO    MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday:  Fairfax,  $1;  Camp  Taylor,  $1.75  ;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.00;  Tomales,  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  91.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Duncan 

Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  7.45  p.  M. 
Fares   for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;   Point  Reyes, 

J1.75;  Tomales,  $2.53;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
J.  W.  COLEMAN,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


Passenger  Trains  leave  Station,  foot  of  Market  Street, 
south  side,  at 

S.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stations. 

2.30  P.M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alva- 
rado, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa 
Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  in- 
termediate points.  Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa 
Cruz. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $3.50  to 
SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS,  to 
return  on  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

8.00  A.  M-,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  andreturn. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda, 

36.00,    36.3c,   §7.00,   7.30,   8.00,  8.30,    9.00,    9.30,   IO.OO, 

ZO.30,  II.OO,  II.30  A.  M,  TJI2.00,  I2.3O,  ^JI.OO,  I.30,  ^2.00, 
2.30,  3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.3O,  j.OO,  5.3O,  6.OO,    6.3O,    7.OO,    7.3O, 

8*30,  Q.30,  10.45,  XI-45  •'-  M. 

From    Fourteen  ill    and    "Webster    Streets, 

Oakland  —  §5.30,  §6.oo,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 

O.OO,  9.3O,  IO.OO,  10,30,  UlI.OO,  II.30  A.  M.,  Hl2.00,  12,30, 
ill. OO,  I.30,  2.00,  2.3O,  3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.30,  5.OO,  3.3O.  6.00, 
6.30,  7.OO,  7.30,8.30,  9.3c,   IO.45,  tX.45  p-  M- 

From   High   street,  Alameda  —  §5.16,   25.46, 
36.16,6.46,7.16,7.46,8.16,8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  U10.46, 

II. 16,    ^[n.46    A.    M.,    I2,l6,    ^12.46,    1. 16,    I.46,    2.l6,    2.46, 

3.16,   3.46,   4.16,   4.46,   5.16,   5.46,   6,i6,   6.46,   7.16,    9.16, 

10  31,  II. 31  P.  M. 

2  Sundays  excepted,     ^j  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,   Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222   Mont- 
gomery Street,  Sin  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


JOHN    GASH, 
ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  lfulidlngs. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants' Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

THE    ARGONAUT. 


VOIXMES    I    TO    XV,    INtJLUSIVE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  tbe  centre  or  San  Francbtco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  ol'  the  world.  It  la  Fire  anC 
Earthquake-prool'.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court.  Illuminated  by  tbe  electric  light, 
Its  Immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies, 
Its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants.  Is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American 
hotels,  duests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant hj  the  Finest  In  the  dtp. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMP AJNV 

FOR  JAPAN   AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  2  o'clock  P.  M:  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer                         1885.  From  San  Francisco 

Arabic  Saturday,  May  9in 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offi-ers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gbo.  H.  Ricb,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company'^  Steamers  will  sail ; 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  May  21 

At  3  o'clock  p.m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
San  Bias May  15 

At  four  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZANILLO,  and  ACA' 
PULCO,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA  and  LA  LIB- 
ERTAD,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports. 

For  AUCKLAND  and    SYDNEY,  calling  at    HONO- 
LULU. 

Zealandla Saturday,  June  6,  at  2  o'clock  P.  m. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  ro  a.m.,  on  May  2d,  icth,  iSth,  and  26th,  and  June 
3d,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter.  The  last  steamer  of 
each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Compa- 
ny's steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day ;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Stbebt. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,   General   Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Sr~5AW  MANUFACTURING "p 


Annuls  for  C.  B.  Panl'8  Flics. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 

K.  L.  G.  STEE1JE  «fe  CO.,  AgentN. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


Mo.  310  SANSOJtl;  STREET 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137- 

COWEiX,   PORTER  &  CO. 

1IM;KAL    I>IKE4TOKS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church,     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.COWBN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  I.  W.  rOHTXZ. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE     NEVADA     BA 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Pald-ap   Capital.. 93,00C,00o  in  eoid. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C-  Flood,  President; 

Gci.  T..  Brander.  Vlr^-Pr^ldont 
R.  H.  Follis,  James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angns,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cuhlcr. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK   OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital _ f  3,000,000 

William  Alvobd— President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Btron  Mureav,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AUENTS— New  Tork,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  T  rem  on  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  li;lou  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London, 
N.  M.  Rothschild  «V  Sow*;  Australia  and 
Sew  Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand; 
China,  Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  tbe 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


New  York  JLife  Insurance  Co. 

Morris  Franklin,  President;  William  H.  Beers,  Vice-Pres- 
ident  and  Actuary;  Henry  Tuck,    Second   Vice- 
President;  Theodore  M.  Banta,  Cashier. 
PURELY    MUTUAL.      DIVIDENDS    ANNUALLY. 
Cash  assets,  over  $59,000,000;  surplus,  $10,000,000 
Claims  paid  during  February,  i335,  $189,400. 
ALEX.  G.  HAWES,  Manager, 

220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


South   British    and   National   Fire 
and  aiarlue  Ins.  Co. 

Capital,  $2o,ooc,occ.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders. 

The  lity  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capital,  $i:,:to,'oc. 

The  Standard  Marine  Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverpool.     Capital,  $s,oor  ,-cc. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836, 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COMMERCIAL     INSURANCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIKE    AMD    HABIBIE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Sal. 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


ROME  MCTITAE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Sio.  21G  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  Sao  Francisco. 

capital  (I»ald  up  in  Hold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,1884 159,475  IS 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


HUTCHINSON     &.    MANN, 
txsl  KAJVt  E  AGENCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sta. 
W.  L.  Chalmers, 


E.  P.  Farnsworth, 


Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


NATIONAL     ASSURANCE    COM- 
PANY   OF    IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  D.  IMSa 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,000 

H.  M.  NEWHAEE  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE    PACIFIC  COAST 
Office,  309  Nun-nun-  St.,  Sun  Franelsco. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

— roa 
Uardens,  9W1m,  Mines,  A  Fire  Department*, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AM>  RURRER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Carbollzed  Kultber  Hitse,  standard  1  Multewe 
4*roNN)  Knliiar  II  «•-»-,  Extra  "A"  Kuliber  II owe 
Bubber  Iln«e  (loni]M-lllloti),  Siirlltiit  Hove 
steam  Hum*,  Brewer*'  lli.w,  Meum  Fire  l.n- 
Slne  Hose,  I  arboltzcd  Maltese  4  tons  Itrund. 

VALVES,  UASKETS.ETl'.,nAl>ETO  oltlH.K 

FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 
JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, Manager. 

Bo.  15  Flrat  street,  near  Market. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


wQmwmtM 


One  feels,  after  going  to  see  the  famous  "  May 
Blossom,"  as  if  one  had  assisted  at  a  particularly 
meritorious  kindergarten  exhibition.  It  has  been 
chronicled  in  the  journals  of  the  day  that  two 
gentlemen  contest  for  the  authorship  of  this  little 
play,  but  after  one  has  followed  it  faithfully 
through  its  four  mild,  pretty  little  acts  of  nothing 
in  particular,  one  wonders  what  the  authorship  is 
that  they  are  quarreling  about.  There  can  not  be 
a  hundred  lines  in  the  entire  text.  Old  Tom 
Blossom  is  inclined  to  prose  a  little  and  become 
heavily  sentimental  over  his  dead  wife,  as  men 
easily  become  over  dead  wives,  in  a  play  or  out 
of  it,  and  the  parson  has  a  few  dry,  snapping 
words  to  say,  which  certainly  gain  much  by  the 
way  of  his  saying. 

But  Georgia  Cayvan's  voice  scarcely  makes  it- 
self familiar,  her  words  are  so  few,  and  her  one 
great  scene  is  a  very  realistic  bit  of  sobbing. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wheelock's  part  is  chiefly  played  in 
poses,  each  one  of  which  is  more  extraordinary 
and  incomprehensible  than  the  last,  and  Mr.  For- 
rest Robinson,  as  the  lover,  is  permitted  two  brief 
scenes,  in  both  of  which,  however,  he  is  permitted 
to  express  himself. 

Mr.  George  Osbourne's  lines  are  confined  to  a 
huge  rough-weather  laugh  and  a  quotation  at 
brief  intervals  to  the  effect  that  "he  hopes  the 
baby  won't  cry  while  Uncle  Bartlett  is  here." 

Miss  Chester,  as  Millie,  the  maid,  charges  in 
upon  the  stage  at  one  time  apparently  from  a 
neighboring  lunatic  asylum,  displays  a  profusion 
of  unkempt  locks  and  a  grinning  soot-trimmed 
face,  and  declares,  in  a  voice  to  wake  the  dead, 
that  she  won't  wake  the  bahy  up.  In  the  next 
act  she  comes  in  spick  and  span,  apparently  from 
a  neighboring  Sunday-School,  and  says  nothing 
in  particular. 

All  this  is  very  mild  dramatic  pabulum,  and  is 
combined  with  a  very  weak  story.  And  yet  "  May 
Blossom  "  has  twenty  elements  of  success  in  it. 
To  begin  with,  people  like  a  story  laid  on  the 
fishing  coast.  They  fancy  they  smell  the  brine 
and  hear  the  sough  of  the  water  through  the 
stage  settings,  and  when  old  Tom  Blossom  de- 
clares himself  a  whaler,  the  word  opens  an  infinity 
of  suggestion  of  storm,  and  peril,  and  sea  advent- 
ure, and  safe  home-comings  at  last,  and  makes  a 
character  of  the  old  man  with  the  dash  of  a  line. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  uni- 
forms of  the  soldiers,  that  "May  Blossom"  is  an 
American  play,  but  it  is  difficult  by  its  accent  to 
locate  it.  The  Yankee  dialect  of  the  whaling 
coast,  which  the  Atlantic  Monthly  has  done  so 
much  to  preserve,  is  not  employed.  Tom  Blos- 
som is  no  neighbor  of 

"  Old  Find  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torred  and  futherr'd  and  corr'd  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  o'  Morble'ead," 

nor  of  any  other  known  fisherman  on  the  Yankee 
coast.  He  looks  like  an  English  Falstaft,  and  he 
has  an  accent,  as  they  all  have,  which  is  neither 
fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red-herring;  something 
to  be  deplored,  for  "  May  Blossom,"  under  other 
conditions,  might  have  become  valuable  as  a 
genre  study. 

The  motif  of  "  May  Blossom  "is  weak.  The 
tragedies  ot  life  are  not  made  of  quite  such  simple 
stuff  even  among  fishermen,  nor  does  remorse 
consume  a  man  for  anything  less  than  actual 
crime.  Mr.  Steve  Harland  has  his  emotions  very 
hard,  but  a  broken  promise  to  his  wife's  old  lover 
would  have  given  him  nothing  more  than  an  oc- 
casional unpleasant  tug  at  his  conscience,  if  any- 
thing brought  the  subject  up. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  conflict  between  Mr.  Joseph 
Wheelock's  natural  style,  which  is  the  strongly 
heroic,  and  the  conventional  Madison  Square, 
which  is  the  strongly  repressed,  that  makes  his 
Steve  Harland  a  very  curious  and  spasmodic 
kind  of  a  man,  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  recurring 
emotional  apoplexy.  All  of  Steve  Harland's  feel- 
ings rush  to  his  head.  He  faints  when  his  love  is 
relused,  he  faints  again  when  his  friend  is  arrest- 
ed and  a  plan  to  capture  his  wife  breaks  in  upon 
him,  and  he  is  at  the  verge  of  fainting  with  every 
new  situation.  The  only  time  he  does  not  faint 
is  when  he  is  confronted  with  his  lie,  but  simply 
falls  into  a  hang-dog  sort  of  droop,  which  is  emi- 
nently the  proper  thing. 

It  is  only  in  this  one  scene,  by  the  way,  that 
the  voices  rise  above  the  curious  Madison  Square 
hush  which  pervades  the  play  from  the  beginning. 
Mrs.  Steve  Harland  calls  "  Steve !  "  once,  twice, 
thrice,  with  gradually  rising  voice,  and  finally 
with  the  shrill  scream  of  an  impatient  woman— 
the  one  touch  of  nature  among  much  affected 
naturalness  and  exaggerated  simplicity.  Steve, 
too,  raps  out  a  "  My  God  !  "  in  this  scene  which 
might  have  belonged  to  the  Union  Square  in  its 
most  emotional  day,  and  emphasizes  it  with  a 
knock  on  the  table  which  must  skin  his  knuckles 
and  certainly  causes  uneasiness  in  the  gallery. 
Perhaps  this  force  seems  all  the  more  forcible  from 
the  deadly  quiet  of  action  which  is  the  keynote  of 
the  playing. 

Georgia  Cayvan,  this  pretty,  wide-eyed  Georgia 
Cayvan,  whom  we  have  all  liked  so  much,  has  so 
subdued  her  style  that  the  very  exaggeration  of 
her  quiet  is  artificial,  theatrical,  affected.  She  is 
still  a  most  clever,  intelligent,  and  sympathetic 
little  actress,  but  is  narrowing  her  lines  too  much 
for  her  own  good  in  her  new  school,  and  the 
mantle  of  repression  in  which  she  has  wrapped 
herself  is  faintly  uncomfortable  to  her  audience. 
The  dramatic  art  is  beyond  all  others  the  art  ol 
expression,  not  repression.  Where  was  there 
ever  a  fisherman's  daughter,  usually  a  buxom, 
boisterous,  hearty  race  of  lasses,  like  this  over- 
quiet  girl?  And  yet  she  marks  the  transitions  of 
her  Hie  very  subtly  and  very  prettily,  and  sobs 
the  deep  sobs  of  a  grieving,  surrendering  wiman, 


on  her  pastor's  kind  breast,  with  much  of  the 
abandon  of  real  grief. 

The  pastor,  Uncle  Bartlett  as  he  is  familiarly 
called  by  everybody,  is  the  spice,  and  sauce,  and 
flavor  of  the  little  party.  His  quiet  is  nature,  not 
repression,  and  his  crisp,  business-like  dryness 
makes  him  infinitely  droll.  Tom  Blossom  and 
the  wild-eyed  maid,  and  everybody  else,  have  a 
fashion  of  dropping  into  the  goody-goody  lines 
of  the  play  with  a  long,  psalm-like,  sentimental 
drone,  which  belongs  neither  to  religion,  nor  vir- 
tue, nor  to  anything  else  but  stage  cant. 

The  play  would  be  an  idyl  but  for  something  of 
mawkishness  that  intrudes  in  the  lines,  and  that 
is  in  the  saying  of  them,  not  the  writing,  though 
"May  Blossom"  is  acted  with  universal  clever- 
ness. Even  Maginley,  ajolly  old  comedian,  with 
a  jolly  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  a  disposition  to  take 
the  audience  into  his  confidence,  flops  occasion- 
ally into  sing-song. 

Of  course,  "May  Blossom"  is  a  crying  play. 
A  baby  on  the  stage  is  either  a  wild  farce,  as. in 
"  Confusion,"  or  a  large  Tear— it  deserves  a  capi- 
tal T — as  in  "May  Blossom"  &  Co.  Some 
people  have  even  been  known  to  weep  over  the 
burial  of  the  bird,  which  is  a  pretty  little  kinder- 
garten exhibition  against  a  charming  background 
of  leafy  wood.  The  children,  though  led  by  a 
clever  child,  are  but  the  usual  little  marionettes 
that  children  always  are  when  put  upon  exhibi- 
tion. The  weeping  done  over  this  sort  of  thing 
is  purely  perfunctory. 

If  people  really  wish  to  shed  their  tears,  why 
not  shed  them  over  "Peck's  Bad  Boy"?  Our 
canary  tears  were  all  shed  in  childhood's  sunny 
hour  over  the  unhappy  Nancy,  who  lamented  in 
shaky  poetry,  which  clings  to  the  mind  like  a 
metrical  barnacle,  the  premature  death  of  her 
canary.  But  "  Peck's  Bad  Boy  "  is  a  national  af- 
fliction, and  therefore  subject  to  the  nation's  tears. 
It  is  our  duty  to  weep  over  such  a  creation,  for  it 
will  go  abroad  that  he  is  American,  when  he  is  as 
purely  local  as  Milwaukee  wit  or  Milwaukee  beer. 
Both  are  cultivated  tastes,  and  those  who  relish 
the  sui  generis  humor  of  George  W.  Peck  will 
relish  its  dramatization  at  the  Bush  Street  Thea- 
tre. The  groceryman,  the  pa,  and  the  boy  are  all 
there,  in  their  most  pronounced  form,  and  dashed 
from  beginning  to  end  with  a  strong  and  most 
unmistakable  Milwaukee  flavor. 

For  the  rest,  if  any  one  has  any  curiosity 
concerning  the  worst  singing  that  the  human  voice 
can  achieve,  it  behooves  him  to  drop  in  upon  the 
"Peck's  Bad  Boy"  Company.  But  be  warned 
that  it  will  take  Theodore  Thomas  and  his  whole 
orchestra  to  permanently  remove  the  effect. 

This,  though  Theodore  Thomas  has  laid  out  a 
season  which  is  positively  embarrassing,  so  di- 
rectly is  the  great  musical  autocrat  appealing  to 
our  sympathies  and  prejudices.  There  was  a 
half-combative  feeling  in  the  air,  and  yet  we  aie 
to  have  everything  our  own  way.  We  fell  in  love 
with  Spanish  music  when  the  Spanish  students 
tinkled  the  pretty  syncopated  music  of  their  na- 
tive land  upon  their  mandolins  and  guitars,  and 
afterward  again  when  theFerrars  at  tneir  concert 
gave  the  love-songs  of  sighing  swains  in  Spain 
at  latticed  windows,  where  love  seems  to  do  the 
most  of  its  singing. 

We  love  French  music,  because  the  refrains  of 
the  old  ballads  of  Provence  sing  unknown  through 
the  strains  of  our  most  familiar  music,  and  be- 
cause the  most  stirring  national  anthem  the  world 
has  ever  known  belongs  to  the  French;  and  we 
love  it,  more  than  all,  perhaps,  because  Gounod 
is  a  Frenchman.  And  we  love  German  music, 
partly  that  it  is  the  full-toned  ectasy  of  sound, 
partly  that  it  is  the  fashion,  and  partly  that  The- 
odore Thomas  has  kindly  made  us  feel  that  we 
are  so  awfully  up  in  it. 

And  we  are  to  have  a  night  of  each,  and  a 
night  of  popular  music  for  young  people  as  well; 
and,  as  every  one  is  young  in  California,  since  no 
one  has  had  time  to  grow  old,  this  is  simply  one 
more  concession — an  extra  considered  after  cos- 
mopolitanism. 

This  arrangement  of  national  nights  is  a  singu- 
larly felicitous  one  in  a  city  made  up  of  such  va- 
rious elements,  and  will  go  further  to  insure  a 
brilliant  season  than  along  subscription  list. 
Betsy  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Specimens  of  English  in  current  use  at  the  the- 
atres: "  Valwble  information."  "The  Russian 
gowT-ment."  "  Prussit  acid."  "Threw  vitterol 
at  the  Czar." 

"Impulse"  will  be  given  at  the  Baldwin  after 
the  coming  week.  Miss  Cayvan  will  play  the  part 
of  a  fashionable  society  widow — not  unlike  Mrs. 
Dick  in  "Young  Mrs.  Winthrop." 

At  the  California  Theatre  on  Monday  next  will 
be  produced  for  the  first  time  a  comedy  in  five 
acts,  by  Mr.  Boucicault,  entitled  "The  Jilt."  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Yorkshire.  The  action  takes 
place  during  the  present  time. 

The  dead  leaves  in  the  wood  scene  in  "May 
Blossom  "  are  all  imported  properties.  Knowing 
that  our  trees  are  evergreen  and  that  we  have  no 
autumn,  Mr.  Long  had  the  forethought  to  bring 
a  cargo  of  withered  autumn  leaves.  It  has  not 
yet  been  advertised  that  the  dead  bird  was  also 
brought  across  the  continent. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  in  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre,  when  an  actress  of  more  than 
usual  charm  and  interest  has  risen  upon  the  Madi- 
son Square  horizon,  that  she  marry  some  one  of 
the  many  Madison  Square  managers.  Although 
the  theatre  itself  is  given  over  to  the  Philistines, 
its  customs  have  not  entirely  died  out  among 
those  who  lived  long  under  the  shadow  of  its 
eaves.  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  familiar 
custom,  it  is  staled  that  Miss  Georgia  Cayvan  will 
shortly  become  Mrs.  Frohman. 

Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  produces  his  new  play, 
"The  Jilt,"  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage,  in 
San  Francisco  this  summer.  Miss  Marie  Prescott 
is  anxious  to  produce  her  new  play,  "Geska," 
in  San  Francisco  this  summer.  Miss  Ellie  Wil- 
ton has  purchased  a  play  from  Bartley  Campbell, 
to  be  produced  in  San  Francisco  this  summer. 
Etc,  etc  ,  etc.  There  is  in  the  profession  a 
phrase,  inelegant  but  strong,  which  they  apply 
to  the  test  production  of  a  play  in  a  place  they 
care  nothing  about.  They  call  it  "  trying  it  on  a 
dog,"  We  prefer  to  have  these  things  done  first 
in  the  metropolis,  and  then  let  us  quarrel  with 
the  verdict. 


Dion  Boucicault's  new  play,  "The  Jilt,"  to  be 
produced  at  the  California  Theatre  next  week,  is 
to  be  a  "  dressy  "  play.  But  the  actresses  did  not 
bring  their  costumes  with  them,  as  various  of  our 
localdressmakers  are  engaged  in  designing  cos- 
tumes for  them.  The  play  treats  largely  of  the 
hunting  field,  and,  as  a  ball  naturally  follows  the 
hunt,  every  one  will  have  a  chance  to  wear  his 
best  clothes. 

While  all  the  world  is  commenting  on  the  eter- 
nal youth  of  Dion  Boucicault,  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  he  wears  a  white  mustache,  which  he  lakes 
no  pains  to  hide.  He  has  abjured  black  hair, 
and,  oft'  the  stage,  is  a  rather  distinguished-look- 
ing little  old  man  with  a  fringe  of  white  hair  at 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  another  little  white 
fringe  on  his  upper  lip.  But  this  latter  is  so  thin 
and  so  white  that  it  has  not  told  one  tale  against 
the  youth  of  Conn  or  Myles,  and  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished by  means  of  a  strong  glass. 

It  is  Signor  Campobello's  intention  that  "  Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro  "  will  be  only  the  first  of  a  series 
of  operas  to  be  produced  from  time  to  lime  under 
his  supervision,  so  long  as  he  remains  here.  Ama- 
teur opera  has  been  signally  successful  abroad, 
and  as  San  Francisco  has  latterly  developed  into  a 
very  musical  city,  with  a  vast  amount  of  unused 
amateur  talent,  it  is  conceded  that,  as  an  institu- 
tion, it  would  become  equally  popular  in  San 
Francisco.  Amateur  opera  bouffe  might  make 
things  "  hum,"  as  the  Parson  says  in  "  May 
Blossom." 

Fred.  Warde  is  drawing  immense  houses  and 
making  lots  of  money  in  Oakland.  The  Oak- 
landers  lopk  down  upon  us  from  the  intellectual 
height  of  the  Athens  of  the  Pacific  with  good- 
natured  disdain,  at  our  warm  acceptance  of  min- 
strels, comedy,  and  farce,  but  they  shudder  with 
intellectual  horrorat  the  manner  in  which  we  give 
the  cold  shoulder  to  the  legitimate.  They  look 
upon  Warde's  engagement  at  the  California  as  a 
complete  evidence  of  our  total  intellectual  de- 
pravity; and  yet  Mr.  Fred.  Warde  made  sixteen 
dollars  clear  profit  by  that  season. 

Miss  Georgia  Cayvan  received  on  Monday 
night,  among  many  others,  a  large  basket  filled 
entirely  with  La  France  roses.  The  flowers  which 
have  been  passed  up  on  to  the  stage  during  the 
past  year  show  what  wonderful  strides  have  lately 
been  made  in  rose  culture  in  California,  where  the 
roses  have  always  grown  willingly  enough,  but 
have  had  a  beauty  like  the  rustic  beauty  of  a  coun- 
try girl,  a  little  wild.  But  a  basketful  of  fifty  or 
more  La  France  roses  grown  in  their  perfection 
almost  challenges  New  York,  where  the  rose 
reigns  with  absolute  and  undisputed  sovereignty. 

MissFanny  Davenport  has  arrived  in  SanFran- 
cisco,  and  will  occupy  the  fortnight  before  "Fe- 
dora" is  produced  in  taking  her  bearings.  A 
great  curiosity  has  been,  manifested  to  see  Miss 
Fanny  Davenport,  not  because  of  "  Fedora,"  al- 
though it  is  one  of  Sardou's  great  plays;  not  be- 
cause of  her  dressing,  though  her  costumes  are 
French,  and  she  is  celebrated  for  her  dressing. 
People  want  to  see  Miss  Davenport's  bones, 
which  have  only  made  their  appearance  in  the 
last  few  years,  after  the  severest  regimen  of  diet, 
exercise,  etc.,  and  since  their  debut  have  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  lady's  material  success. 

Judge  Lawrence,  holding  Supreme  Court,  Spe- 
cial Term,  in  New  York,  has  decided  that  Joaquin 
Miller  is  the  author  of  the  play  known  as  "  '49," 
in  which  McK.ee  Rankin  has  been  acting.  He 
says  that  a  comparison  of  its  text  with  the  texts 
of  "California  Gold"  and  "Old '49,"  of  which 
Miller  is  the  acknowledged  author,  has  convinced 
him  that  it  is  derived  from  them,  and  that  his 
conviction  is  strengthened  by  testimony  of  expert 
dramatists  given  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  "Cal- 
ifornia Gold  "  and  "  Old  '49  "  were  committed  by 
Miller  to  the  custody  of  Rankin  some  time  prior 
to  the  production  by  the  latter  of  "  '49,"  and  that 
he  may  have  made  suggestions  to  Miller  respect- 
ing the  text  of  the  play  from  which  "  '49  "  is  held 
to  have  been  derived  give  him  no  right  to  make 
use  of  the  production  without  compensating  the 
author.  A  decree  is  therefore  given  directing 
Rankin  to  hand  the  manuscripts  of  the  three 
plavs  to  Miller,  and  to  pay  him  fifteen  dollars  for 
each  past  performance  of  "'49." 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  May  16th. 

California  Theatre. —  Jay  Rial,  Acting 
Manager.  Bill,  "  The  Shaughraun."  Cast  as 
follows: 

Conn,  Dion  Boucicault;  Moya,  Miss  Nina  Boucicault; 
Harvey  Duff.  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  Jr.;  Captain  Molin- 
eaux,  H.  E.  Walton;  Robert  Ffolliott,  Donald  Robertson; 
Father  Dolan,  J .  P.  Sutton  ;  Corry  Kinchela,  Gerald  Eyre  ; 
Sergeant  Jones,  Mr.  Matthews;  Reilly,  Mr.  Marshall; 
Sullivan,  Mr.  Galloway;  Claire  Ffolliott,  Miss  Apnts 
Thomas;  Arta  O'Neill,  Miss  Louise  Thorndyke;  Mrs. 
O'Kelly,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Barker. 

Baldwin  Theatre. —  Al.  Hayman,  Manager. 
Bill:  Frank  Harvey's  drama,  "May  Blossom." 
Cast  as  follows: 

May  Blossom,  Miss  Georgia  Cayvan;  Steve  Harland, 
Joseph  Wheelock;  Tom  Blossom,  Benjamin  Maginley; 
Richard  Ashcroft,  Forrest  Robinson;  Uncle  Bartlett,  W. 
H.Crompton;  Owen  Hathaway,  George  Osbourne  ;  Hank 
Bluster,  Frank  Jackson;  Hiram  Sloane,  L.  R.  Stockwell; 
Eph,  J.  N.  Long;  Captain  Drummond,  E.J.  Holden ; 
Millie,  Miss  Kate  Chester;  Deborah,  Miss  Annie  Adams; 
Little  May,  Norinne  Milton;  Yank,  Ray  Nannery;  Ma- 
mie, Stella  May. 

Bosh  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Mall,  Act- 
ing Manager.  Bill:  "Peck's  Bad  Boy."  Cast 
as  follows: 

Henry  Peck,  John  J.  Williams;  Max  Schullz,  J.  W. 
Gratlr,  Major  Isaac  Feck,  John  H.  Connor;  Patrick  Duffy, 
Dick  Coleman;  Minnie  Clay,  Mis  Ada  Hoshell ;  Mrs. 
Hannah  Peck,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Frye ;  Jonas  Bullock,  M.  D„ 
W.  H.  McPherson;  Lizzie  O'Connor,  Miss  Christine 
Brown;  The  Soldier,  John  H.  Connor ;  Billy,  a  live  goat. 

The  Standard  Theatre,— F.  W.  Stech- 
han,  Manager.  Bill:  A.  C.  Gunlher's  comedy, 
"  Stricily  Business."    Cast  as  follows : 

Phineas  1'hilkins,  C.  B.  Bishop;  Countess  Oranoff,  Mrs. 
F.  M.  Bates;  Malakoff,  James  Carden ;  Ivan  IssakolT, 
Thco.  Roberts;  Achillc  de  Lyonnaise,  C.  J.  Bishop; 
Princess,  Miss  Tiltell. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros..  Mana- 
gers.    Bill :  "  Die  Fledermaus."    Cast  as  follows: 

Henry  Eiscnstcin.T.  W.  Eckert ;  Rosalindc,  Miss  Louise 
Leighton;  Franke,  E.  Carlmuller;  Prince  Orlofsky,  Miss 


Kate  Marchi;  Alfred,  R.  D.  Valerga;  Dr.  Falke,  H.  Nie- 
man;  Blind,  A.  Messmer;  Adele,  Miss  Helen  Dingeoa: 
Ida,  Miss  Tilly  Valerga;  Frosh.  H.  W.  Frillman. 

Grand  Opera  House.—  ,  Lessee. 

Friday  night,  Mozart's  opera,  "  Le  Nozze  di  Fig- 
aro."   Cast  as  follows: 

Cherubino,  Miss  Ruth  Holliday;  Susannah,  Miss  May 
Mitchell;  Countess,  Mrs.  Westwater;  Marccllina,  Miss 
Louise  Holliday ;  Doctor  Bartolo,  Mr.  Gustav  Bremer; 
Don  Basilio,  Mr.  Frank  Ungcr;  Antonio,  Mr.  Thormon; 
Figaro,  Mr.  Karl  Formes;  Count  Atmaviva,  Signor  Cam- 
pobello. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy, 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open 
from  9  A.  M.  to  II  P.  M. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones.— 
J.  B.  Keys,  Manager.     Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 

Mechanics'  Pavilion  Skating  Academy.— 
Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Atkinson's 
Comedy  Company  in  "  Peck's  Bad  Boy  "  will  con- 
tinue. 

At  the  California,  next  week,  Dion  Boucicault 
in  "The  Jilt." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  "Die 
Fledermaus  "  will  continue. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  no  an- 
nouncement has  been  made. 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  C.  B.  Bishop  will 
continue  in  "Strictly  Business." 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  Belasco's  drama, 
"  May  Blossom"  will  continue. 


ART   NOTES. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Associ- 
ation have  concluded  to  establish  a  free  art  gallery 
at  their  rooms,  430  Pine  Street,  with  the  object  of 
increasing  the  sale  of  pictures  by  our  local  artists. 
All  ol  the  loaned  paintings  have  been  returned  to 
the  owners,  and  the  walls  are  now  being  hung 
with  contributions  by  our  local  artists.  These 
pictures  will  be  on  exhibition  daily,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
lin  will  be  in  attendance  to  give  necessary  infor- 
mation to  would-be  purchasers.  Eastern  tourists 
will  be  informed  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  gallery, 
and  will  be  requested  to  visit  it.  Artists  who  are 
not  members  of  the  association  can  contribute 
paintings.  This  new  departure  is  certainly  com- 
mendable, and  meets  with  the  approval  of  all  the 
local  artists,  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  put  forth 
their  best  efforts  and  make  the  exhibition  one  of 
credit  to  the  city. 

Rodriguez  is  busily  engaged  on  some  local 
sketches  in  black  and  white  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Century. 

Stanton  and  Peters  are  at  Point  Tiburon  sketch- 
ing. 

Barkhaus  was  at  Point  Tiburon  last  Saturday, 
doing  some  work  with  pen  and  ink. 

Heath  goes  to  Santa  Cruz  in  a  lew  days,  to  visit 
his  home. 

Deakin  has  recently  finished  an  English  study 
entitled  "  A  Rustic  Bridce  in  Yorkshire,"  which 
he  has  at  bis  studio,  with  several  grape  studies. 
At  the  Art  Association  rooms  he  has  placed  on 
exhibition  a  scene  at  the  Hotel  de  Clunie,  entitled 
"  The  Light  in  the  Window." 

Brooks  has  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Art  As- 
sociation a  new  painting,  called  "The  Dusty 
Road,"  representing  a  four-horse  team  coming  up 
a  mountain  road  wilh  a  load  of  pickets,  amid  a 
shower  of  dust.  He  also  exhibits  a  basket  of 
pears. 

Miss  Matilda  Lotz  has  sent  t  wo  paintings  to  the 
Art  Association  from  Paris;  one  represents  & 
sheep,  and  the  other  a  Jersey  cow. 

The  members  of  the  Art  School  were  sketching 
in  Saucelito  on  Wednesday. 

Alexander  has  almost  completed  a  life-size  por- 
trait of  Miss  Hortense  Hirsch,  which  shows  the 
little  lady  in  a  woodland  scene,  seated  on  a  rustic 
bench,  and  holding  her  doll  in  her  lap. 

Norton  Bush  is  working  on  a  painting  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  taken  from  Artists'  Point,  on  the  Califor- 
nia side,  from  which  a  commanding  view  of  the 
Lake  is  obtained.  He  has  just  finished  a  view  of 
Mount  Diablo  from  Lafayette,  and  also  one  of 
the  headwaters  of  Bear  River. 

Hill  and  Robinson  are  at  work  in  their  oil 
stamping  ground,  Yosemite,  and  promise  a  num< 
ber  of  new  pictures. 

J.  P.  Mersfelder,  a  young  artist,  leaves  the  city 
on  a  sketching  tour  next  week. 

It  is  rumored  that  dissensions  have  arisen 
among  the  members  of  the  Palette  Club,  and  that 
the  organization  will  soon  disband. 

Straus  has  just  complered  his  Mount  Tamal 
pais,  and  has  two  moonlight  studies,  one  an  In' 
dian  encampment  and  the  other  a  castle  on  the 
Rhine.  He  has  laid  on  a  new  canvas  entitled 
"  I'he  San  Carlos  Mission,"  which  will  represent 
the  priests  going  to  mass  at  the  old  adobe  church. 
During  his  recent  trip  to  the  country  he  made 
several  sketches  near  lamalpais  Station. 

Heath  has  in  his  studio  a  marine  view  from 
Point  Soquel,  showing  the  tall  cliffs  in  the  fore- 
ground. He  also  has  anew  Yo>emite  view,  taken 
from  a  point  near  the  Cascades,  and  disclosing  in 
the  distance  a  glimpse  of  ihe  Bridal  Veil  Falls. 

Roethe  is  working  on  two  pictures  entitled  re- 
spectively "The  Shrine  "  and  "A  Peasant  Home." 
The  first  painting  will  be  allegorical,  and  the 
latter  a  German  interior  view. 

Morris  &  Kennedy  have  on  exhibition  at  their 
art  gallery  the  following  paintings,  most  of  which 
are  new:  "A  Clu>ter  ol  Oranges,"  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Richardson;  "  Struck  it  Rich,"  by  Naijot; 
"  Bunch  of  Marechal  Niel  Roses,"  by  Miss  Chit- 
tenden; "Cairo  from  the  North,"  by  Theodore 
Frere;  "  An  Old  Violinist,"  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Evans; 
"  Indian  Encampment,"  by  Henry  Aschen; 
"  Marine  View  near  Point  Bonita,'  by  R.  D. 
Yelland. 

The  following  directions  will  be  useful  to  art- 
ists who  desire  to  do  work  suitable  for  submis- 
sion to  photogravure  and  the  other  graphic  pro- 
cesses so  much  in  use  now:  Use  best  quality 
Winsor  &  Newton's  or  Iliggins'  liquid  India 
ink.  Have  every  line,  however  fine  H  may  be, 
ABSOLUTELY  ulack.  Lines  at  all  gray  or  broken 
will  not  reproduce  properly,  if  at  all.  All  work 
should  be  done  wilh  a  pen  (Cillot,  No,  170  or  290); 
no  brush  should  be  used.  Shading  should  be 
done  by  cross-hatch  or  distance  between  the  lines. 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  variations  of 
light  and  shadow  are  not  governed  by  the  in- 
tensity in  color,  but  by  the  breadth  of  each  stroke 
or  by  its  distance  from  the  next  line.     Every 
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mark  of  the  pen  must  be  of  equal  blackness, 
though  it  may  vary  all  that  is  necessary  in  breadth. 
Bristol  board  or  other  drawing-paper  having  a 
smooth  surface  is  advised. 


At  Irving  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  19th, 
will  be  given  the  twelfth  concert  of  the  society 
known  as  "Our  Orchestra."  This  is  the  first 
concert  since  its  reorganization  by  Mr.  Rosewald. 
The  soloists  will  be  Miss  Belle  1  home  (soprano) 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald  (violin.)  Miss  Ella 
Lawrie  will  be  accompanist.  The  names  of  those 
composing  the  orchestra  are  as  follows :  Violins — 
Leopold  Cahn.  S.  Dinkelspiel,  T.  T.  Duffy,  W. 
P.  Fuller  Jr.,  Bert  R.  Hecht,  Daniel  Hagan,  G. 
Newman,  George  Ortet,  B.  Rosenberg,  C.  O. 
Schugens  Jr.,  J.  M.  Trout t  W.  I.  Wilson,  George 
E.  Wilson.  J.  W.  Wolf,  G.  H.  Wigmore,  S  S. 
Wright.  Viola— L.  Dowe,  E.Greenebaum.  Vio- 
loncello—J.  M.  Curiis,  H.  R.  Newbauer.  A.  Re- 
gensburger.  Contrabasses— Luke  A.  Flynn,  L. 
M.  Simpson.  Flutes—  H.  Havens,  L.  Payot. 
Clarionets— L.  B.  Chapman,  Robert  Lee.  Oboe 
— L.  Hagan.  Cornets— T.  Poindexter,  N.  F. 
Remington.  Horns— J.  G.  Bloomer.  N.C.Page. 
Trombones— W.  H.  M'nchell,  G.  H.  Richardsun. 
Tympani— Willard  Wells.  Mr.  Henry  Payot  is 
President  of  the  society,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald 
is  Musical  Director. 


A  retired  humorist  one  day  ventured  into  a  cot- 
ton mill,  and  while,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he 
was  perpetrating  one  of  his  old  and  shop-worn 
jokes  upon  an  innocent  operative,  he  was  drawn 
into  some  of  the  ponderous  gearing  and  dreadfully 
crushed.  They  combed  him  out  of  the  machinery 
after  a  spell,  and  spread  the  effects  on  the  floor. 
41  Who  is  it?  "  "  Who  is  it?  "  was  the  anxious  in- 
quiry, as  the  crowd  gathered  around.  Nobody 
knew.  Then  the  humorist  opened  his  eyes  and 
moved  his  lips.  A  sympathizing  bystander  bent 
down  his  ear.  "  There  is  good  reason  why  no- 
body recognizes  me,"  the  humorist  whispered, 
painfully.  "Why  is  it?"  the  sympathizing  by- 
stander asked.  "  Because,"  the  humorist  ex- 
plained, as  he  saw  a  chance  to  steal  home,  "  be- 
cause I  have  been  traveling  in  cog."  And  then  a 
smile  like  a  summer  cloud  played  for  an  instant 
over  his  features,  and  was  gone.  He  never  spoke 
again. — Boston  fournal. 


A  French  statistician  has  discovered  that  up  to 
the  present  twenty-five  hundred  and  forty  emper- 
ors and  kings  have  governed  sixty-four  nations. 
Out  of  this  number  three  hundred  have  been  driv- 
en from  their  thrones,  sixty-four  have  abdicated, 
twenty-four  have  committed  suicide,  twelve  have 
become  insane,  one  hundred  have  fallen  in  battle, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  captured, 
twenty-five  died  martyrs,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  have  been  assassinated,  and  one  hundred  and 
eight  have  been  condemned  to  death  and  executed 
according  to  law. 

.  ♦  . 

A  pair  of  spectacles  that  came  over  in  the  May- 
flower  has  been  discovered.  The  bows  are  steel 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  the  glass  is  as 
thick  as  plate  glass,  making  the  weight  of  the 
spectacles  five  ounces.  "Prom  such  ponderous 
appliances  as  these,  then,  have  the  modem  eye- 
glasses of  the  typical  Boston  gtrl  been  derived," 
says  the  Boston  Herald^  and  it  thoughtfully  adds : 
"Thisalso  accounts  for  the  large  noses  of  the 
Pilgrims.    They  had  to  have  them." 


Most  people,  and  among  them  the  Hon.  Carl 
Schurz,  know  that  a  man  has  to  be  born  in  Amer- 
ica in  order  to  be  President,  but  it  is  not  generally 
understood  that  unless  a  man  be  a  citizen  of  North 
Carolina  he  must  stand  on  shore  to  shoot  North 
State  ducks.  Only  those  native  and  to  the  man- 
ner bom  can  go  out  in  boats.  The  Baltimore 
Manufacturers*  Record  relates  the  experience  of 
a  New  York  coterie  of  club-men  who  paid  $27,000 
to  learn  of  this  peculiarity  in  our  highly  organ- 
ized government. 


The  following  notice  is  posted  in  a  church  in 
Monroe  Township,  Illinois : 

pleas  deposet 
Yore  Tobacer 
At  the  Dore 
by  order  of 
Dekens. 


An  interesting  exhibition  of  fancy  skating  was 
given  at  the  Olympian  Rink  last  Monday  even- 
ing by  Professor  De  Mur,  who  is  reputed  to  be 
the  champion  roller-skater  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  certainly  very  proficient,  and  hisexhibition 
of  skating  on  the  top  of  a  small  table  was  a  nov- 
elty on  this  coast. 

*  ■»  • 

CCCLV. — Bill  of   Fare  for    Six    Persons,    Sunday, 
May  17,  1885. 
Clam  Chowder. 
Beefsteak  a  la  Bordelaise. 
Rabbits  stewed  in  Claret. 
Green  Corn.     Tomatoes. 
Roast  Veal.      Potato  Croquettes. 
Cress,,  and  Lettuce,   French  Dressing. 
Raspberries,  Spanish  Cream,  and  Fancy  Cakes. 
Apricots,  Cherries,  and  Currants. 
Spanish  Cream. — One  pint  new  milk,  half  a  box  gela- 
tine, five  eggs  (beaten  separately),  one  cup  sugar,  one  pint 
cream  (beaten  to  a  froth),  one  teaspoonful  vanilla.     Dis- 
solve the   gelatine  in  the  milk,  add  the  yolks  and  sugar, 
and  stir  over  boiling  water  until  creamy,  then  remove  from 
the   fire,  beat  in  the   whites,  and  strain  through  a  sieve. 
When  cool  add  the  whipped  cream,  which  should  be  very 
cold.     Add  the  flavoring  and  pour  into  a  mold. 


Genuine  €.P.  and  P.O.  Corsets. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  of  these  cele- 
brated corsets.  The  genuine  C.P.  and  P.D.  cor- 
sets are  for  sale  only  at  Freud's  Corset  House, 
742  and  744  Market  and  10  and  12  Dupont  streets. 
Be  sure  to  make  no  mistake  in  the  place. 


—  ALPH.    HlRSCH    (FOR    THE   LAST     14    YEARS 

with  Muller)  sells  the  finest  Pebble  Spectacles 
and  Eye-Glasses  at  $3  50  rer  pair.  320  Kearny 
Street,  between  Pine  and  Bush. 


Etchings. 

Mr.  Vickery  leaves  for  other  cities  at  end  of 
cmrent  month.  He  will  be  glad  to  see  those  who 
think  of  purchasing  Etchings  before  he  goes.  23 
Dupont  Street  (bookstore). 


—  Visitors  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fruit 
Vale  will  rememberthe  imposing  residence  of  Mr. 
Bray,  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  overlook- 
ing Oakland,  with  the  tastefully  arranged  grounds 
surrounding  it.  This  property  will  be  sold  on 
the  premises  by  William  J.  Dingee,  on  Saturday, 
May  16th.  To  reach  the  property  on  the  day  of 
sale,  take  the  1  p.  M.  Oakland  boat  from  this  city, 
passing  Seventh  and  Broadway,  Oakland  at  1 136 

P.  M. 

.  ♦  . 

—  In  another  column  will  be  found  the 
advertisement  of  an  auction  sale  by  Messrs.  Eas- 
ton  &  Eldridge,  the  well  known  real  estate  auc- 
tioneers. Thirty-nine  choice  building  lots  will 
be  sold  on  liberal  terms.  The  property  is  most 
conveniently  situated,  being  reached  by  three 
lines  of  street  cars.  The  terms  of  the  sale  are 
one-quarter  cash;  balance  in  one,  two,  and  three 
years. 

.  ♦  . 

Spring  and  Summer  Opening. 
Mrs.  K.  A.  Deering,  of  121  Post  Street,  having 
just  returned  and  resumed  her  business,  is  now 
prepared  to  furnish  new  and  elegant  designs  of 
the  very  latest  Paris  and  New  York  fashions.  Mrs. 
Deering  solicits  a  continuance  of  your  patronage. 
Orders  filled  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Best  of  references  given  on  ap- 
plication. Very  respectfully,  Mrs.  K.  A.  Deer- 
ing. 

»  ♦  » 

Her  Majesty's  Corset 

Reduces  the  size  and  increases  the  length  of  the 
waist  without  tight  lacing.  Try  them.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  For  sale 
only  at  Freud's  Corset  House,  742  and  744  Market 
and  10  and  12  Dupont  streets. 


—  Rosadine  beautifies  and  preserves  the  hair, 
and  increases  and  renews  its  growth;  it  also  re- 
lieves headache  instantly.    For  sale  by  druggists. 


— Dunham's  Concentrated  Cocoanut  contains  no 
sugar  or  starch ;  is  the  cheapest  and  best;  ask  for  it. 


—  Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Flower 
and  Feather  Store,  1024  Market  Street.  Cheapest 
house  in  the  State  for  flowers  and  feathers. 

—  The  excellence  of  the  Metropolitan 
Hall,  on  Fifth  Street,  near  Market,  for  entertain- 
ments of  all  kinds  is  proved  by  the  frequency 
with  which  it  is  engaged  for  such  purposes.  Its 
central  position,  near  the  converging  point  of  all 
horse-car  lines,  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over 
all  other  halls. 


—  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St, 


SECOND  SERIES  OF 

THOMAS    FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 

To  be  held  in  the 

MECHANICS'  PAVILION, 

On  the  evenings  of 

May  3Sth,  29th,  30th.  June  1st  and  2d,  and 
on  the  afternoons  of  May  30  and  June  3, 

Consisting  of 

Seven  Grand  FestiTal  Concerts, 

Under  the  personal  direction  of 

THEODORE    THOMAS, 

Who  will  bring  from  New  York  his  unrivaled 

Orchestra  of  Sixty  Instrumentalists 

And  the  following  eminent  vocalists  : 

3EUE.  FURS(H-MADI,  Soprano, 
SUSS  EMMA  JCl'H,  Soprano, 

Miss  II  .v  II JK  J.  CLAPPER,  Contralto, 

ME.  WILLIAM  J.  WINCH,  Tenor, 

MB.  MAX  HEIMCUlf.  Basso, 

MADAME  A  MA  LI  A  FRIEDRICH-  MATERIA 

Court  Singer  from  the  Imperial  Opera,  Vienna. 

(Especially  engaged  by  Mr,  Thomas  for  his  Concerts  in 
San  Francisco.) 


PRICES. 

Reserved  Seats,  single  concerts,  according  to  loca- 
tion  $  coo,  $2.  co,  $3.00 

Box  Scats,  single  concerts,  according  to  location, 

$4.00,  $5.00 

Sale  of  single  Concert  Tickets  begins  at 
9  A.  MM  Monday,  May  18th,  at  the  Music 
Stores  of  M.  Gray  and  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 

SEYMOUR  E.  LOCKE,  Manager  Thomas  Concerts, 
Occidental   Hotel. 


PANORAMA. 

THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

S.  W.  corner  Eddf  and  Mason  Sts., 

Open  dai'y  from  9  a.  M.  to  11  p.  m. 


GHIRARDELLI'S 


MADE    INSTANTLY. 

Hygienic,   Nourishing,   and    Agreeable.        For    the   Young    and   Old, 
Sick  and  Healthy. 

The  Beverage  par  excellence,  Home-made,  Fresher,  Better,  and  Stronger  than  imported,  and  being  ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE  is  DOUBLE  the  strength  of  foreign  sweet  cocoas,  and  consequently  cheaper.  One  trial  will 
convince.      Sold  by  all  Wmcers  ancl  Tea  Merchants. 


S.  LEBENBAUM  &  CO. 

wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In  STAPLE  and  FAXCY  groceries,  choice  WISES  and 
LIQUORS.       Importers  ot  Furnishing  GOODS  and  BASKETS. 

1443  to  1449  POLK  ST.,  corner  CALIFORNIA. 


NATIONAL   BREWING  COMPANY 

Is  now  prepared  to  furnish 

THE      FIRST      GENUINE 


BKEWED  IS  THIS  CITY. 


Are  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
A.  I..  Bancroft  .1  <o..  721  Market  St.,  S.F.,  Sole  Agenu, 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling  Bros Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

This   evening,    and   every   evening   until    further   notice, 

Strauss's  amusing  operetta,  in  three  acts, 

DIE  FUDEKMAl'S. 

(THE    BAT.) 

Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents 


THE  BURR  FOLDING  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
and  closes  with  Bedding  and   Pil- 
lows all  in  place.    Thirty  styles. 
^j^^^g*    The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.   Prices  reduced.    Send  . 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
very  neat  and  very  cheap.  H-  II.  GROSS, 

16  Second  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


THE     HAltDKSi    STAB    HAND 
UKENADE. 

As  a  Fire  Extingui;her,  it  stands  alone 
and  supreme — the  irresistible  conqueror 
cf  fire.  This  is  the  original,  the  genuine 
Grenade,  and  the  ONLY  one  in  general 
use.  As  shown  by  compeiitive  tests,  the 
extinguishing  power  of  this  Grenade  is 
more  than  five  times  that  of  any  other. 
Beware  of  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringing grenades.  <■ 
H.  H.  GROSS,  16  Second  St. 


THE    UNIVERSAL     FAVORITE! 

The  Eight-running 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offer, 
which  is  equivalent  to  three 
months'  trial. 

Samuel  Mil  J  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  St. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel,  S.  F. 


JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 

313,  315   DAVIS  STREET. 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited 
Quick  sales ;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 


FIRST-CLASS 

PASSENGERS 

Can  obtain  the  best  accommodations  by  the  short  line  of  the 
Chicago,  Mllwankle,  and  St.  Paul  Railway 

to  all    points  East  and  Europe,  by  applying  at   Ko.   I  jS 
Montgomery  Street. 

CHAS.  E.  FAIRBANK,  Traffic  Agent. 


COAL. 


Takes  the  lead  of  all  the  Coals  in  this 
market  for  the  home.  It  lights  quickly — 
lasts  longer  and  makes  a  better  fire  than 
any  Coal  you  ever  used.  One  trial  will  make  you  our 
friend  forever.  Use  light  draught,  and  save  one-third.  If 
your  dealer  don't  happen  to  have  it,  send  to 

DEDAK   RIVEK  <  O  A  I.  CO., 

106  to  113  Mission  Street 


THE  FINEST 

Pure  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  everywhere 
Depot    S13  Sacramento  St..  S.  F 


EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 

Real  Estate  and  General  Anctioneers 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 
22   Montgomery  St.,  opposite  Lick  House. 

REGULAR  SALE    DAY,  TUESDAY. 


TUESDAY 

TUESDAY,  May  19,  1885,  at  12  o'clock  M., 
At   Salesrooms,   on   Eiberal   Terms, 

MAGNIFICENT  ENTIRE    BLOCK 

Fronting  Jefferson    square,    and    bounded 

by   Eddy,  Turk,  Luguoa,  and    liu 

chauau  Sts.,  comprising 

39  Large  Full  Subdivisions. 

This  large  property  having  been  held  as  an  entirety  for 
many  years  now  responds  to  the  encroachments  of  improve- 
ments on  all  sides.  The  surroundings  are  of  the  choicest 
character,  and  the  immediate  neighborhood  is  being  im- 
proved with  the  finest  class  of  modern  residences. 

In  all  large  cities  the  proximity  of  Public  Parks  adds 
very  much  to  the  permanent  value  of  the  land. 

Among  the  elegant  homes  now  in  the  vicinity  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Mark  Sheldon,  Esq.,  Wil  iam  Pyne, 
Esq.,  Louis  Kaplan,  Esq.,  L.  Braverman,  Esq.,  Mrs.  John 
Conly,  and  many  other  of  our  prominent  citizens. 

Gough  Street  Heights,  just  above  this  property,  is  un- 
dergoing great  transformation  in  the  way  of  street  work, 
which  materially  aids  this  location. 

Golden  Gate  Avenue,  our  main  drive  for  all  time  to  the 
Park,  is  only  one  block  south. 

Streets  and  crossings  sewered  and  macadamized.     ALL 
SUBDIVISIONS  ARE  JULL  SIZE. 
Important    Items    to   Consider   when    you 
are  Seeking  a  Hesidence  Site. 

Note  the  character  of  the  surroundings  and  class  of  im- 
provements already  made. 

Note  the  tendency  of  the  growth  of  the  city,  which  acts 
on  the   present  and  future  value  of  the  property. 

Note  the  street  work  already  completed  and  the  pros- 
pect of  future  work. 

This  property  will  answer  all  these  notes  to  the  greatest 
satisfaction  of  an  intending  purchaser,  and  for  IMMEDI- 
ATE USE  or  FUTURE  rRGFIT,  offers  UNSUR- 
PASSED INDUCEMENTS. 

Take  either  of  the  THREE  CAR  LINES— Turk, 
McAllister,  or  Geary  Street  lines — direct  to  Laguna  Street 
and  Jefferson  Square. 

SECURE  A  HOME  in  the  line  of  direct  growth  of  the 
city  and  in  an  established  location. 

Go  and  see  the  property  and  mark  your  catalogue  before 
the  day  of  sale. 

Special  Credit  Terms— One-quarter  cash  :  balance 
in  one,  two,  and  three  years.  Interest,  six  per  cent,  per 
annum,  including  taxes. 
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.lefl'erson  Street,  Eour  Full  Block*. 


S3"  Maps,  Diagrams.,  and   Catalogues  o(  Sale  now  on 
the  property  or  at  our  salesroom. 

EASTON  A  i:i.i)Kii)(<i:,  Auctioneers. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


,\».^%^ 


i  tbe  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


39  Post  Street. 


R.H.McDonald. 

—PRESIDENT.  — 

RH.McDonaldJI 

1  wee-/ 


ANK 


n^fcial  Bank 

on  the  Pacific  Coast 

.000000,00. 

Surplus©  450,000,00. 

"San  Francisco,Gal.Jan.ls.t1885. 


II.  S.  I'NECMATIC 

LETTER  PRESS 

G.  «.  WICKSON  *  CO 
639  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

The  ungainly  and  heavy  screw  and  iron  press  and  its 
necessarily  bulky  stand  must  give  place  to  our  light,  port- 
able, and  ornamental  Pneumatic  Letter  Press,  requiring 
but  a  trifling  exertion  to  operate,  no  stand,  and  costing  less 
than  an  equally  reliable  screw  press.  Can  be  operated  by 
a  child  and  carried  with  ease.  Great  variety  of  styles, 
ranging  from  $ro.oo.     A  serviceable  Holiday  Gift. 


Why  pay  40c.  per  lb.  for  Sugar? 


T*  XT  »T  H  -A.  IVE'S 

Patent  Concentrated 

O  O  O  OA.  3XT  XT  T 

Is  the  only  PURE  ariic'.e  on  the  market,  and  contains  NO 
SUGAR,  STARCH,  OR  FLOUR,  and  will  always  keep 
fresh  and  sweet.  All  other  preparations  con- 
tain one  tllird  sugar.  Ask  your  Grocer  for 
DDHHAH'S. 

D.  B.  HOLMES  &  CO.,  40  California  St., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Erauclgco,  Cal.     Telephone 


H.  91.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

General  Shipping  and  Commission 

MERCHANTS, 

309  Sausonie  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &.  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 


San  Francisco, 


NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  tbe 
world. 


JOHN    MIDDLET0N, 


14  Post  St.,  and  N.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Mason 


& 


4-11  413  Bt  41B    SANSOME  ST.S.F 


Y      Importers  ©fall  kin«l»  of  Paper 

!•    Sear* 

Art- Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  oecorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO 

ill.  IK-  «'*•  and  117  Marl  et  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 


119 


MONTGOMERY     STREET. 

ESTABXISIIEO   1851. 

0IAMOKDS    and    OTHER    PRECIOUS    STONES,   and 
the  latest  novelties  in  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE 

constantly  on  hand. 


Having  taken  tbe  Exclusive  Agency  lor  tbe  Pacific  Coast  of  tbe  justly 
celebrated 

HEMME  &  LONG  PIANOS, 

I  take  pleasure  In  Inviting  the  public  to  call  and  examine  THESE 
i*i  anon,  a  hue  assortment  of  which  mar  he  found  at  my  wureroouis, 
735  Market  street   opposite  nupom,  San  Francisco. 

BST  The  llemme  A  £,oug:  riauo  Is  also  sold  from  the  Factory,  corner 
Polk  and  Clay  Streets.       Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CUAS.  S.  KAio.v,  735  Market  Street. 


The  undersigned  having  purchased  the  entire  interest  In  the  Storage 
Business  of  the  late 


J.  H.  M0TT  &  CO. 


Will  continue  the   same   as   before.       Furniture,   Pianos,    Paintings, 

and   other   goods  stored   at   reasonable  rates.       Artv.iiicrs  ma<lr. 
Office  and  Storerooms,  So.  735  MAKKET  STJKJSET,  opposite  HlPOJuT. 

J.  ML.  PIEfitCE. 


PREJUDICE    IS    A  THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  you  of  Many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  im- 
proved— are  not  hard  nor  dry — will  always  smoke  free  and  moist — will  not  crumble 
in  the  pocket  nor  "  catch  you  in  the  throat.' 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer, 
send  to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 
Enclose  three  red  Stamps.  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  ¥. 


INSURANCE  T  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

THE    LARGEST    PACIFIC   COAST    COMPANY. 

CAPITAL,  ....:..  #750,000 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884,      -  ■  ■  $1,500,000 

AGENTS    IN    ALL    THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


D.  ;.  STAPLES,  President; 
WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary; 


ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President; 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Sea 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheapest— Simplest— Best. 

It  docs  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
at  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  Only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  Hall  Type- Writer, 
123  California  Street.  S.  F. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At  the  old  established  place,  No.  651  Sacramento 
Street,  first  house  below  K«arny,  San  Francisco. 


Send  for  Special  Catalogue  of  Carts. 


SAN    1GANDRO    VIL- 
LAGE CART, 

Piano  Box,  with  Top, 


They  are  guaranteed  to  ride  as  smoothly  as  the  best  four- 
wheeled  vehicle — a  hack  not  excepted.  To  many  persons 
no  style  of  body  for  light  vehicles  is  so  satisfactory  as  the 
Piano  Box,  and  none  can  be  more  useful  in  the  way  of  car- 
rying packages  and  keeping  the  robes  around  the  feet. 

Address  TKtNAS,  1SHAM  A  CO.. 

509  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


HOWE  SCALES. 

General  Aleuts I>.  N.  .1  C.  A.  HAM'LEV, 

501  Market  St.,  cor.  first,  S.  P. 


Ladles  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  otlirf  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
803  Slitter  Street,  San  rranclMO. 


ZEATINE 

A  New  Cereal  Foo«l  for 

BREAKFAST! 


It  Is  one  of  the  Cheapest  Foods  that  cun  be 
used  in  the  Family. 

It  secures  Health  and  Strength  for  Old  and 

Younjr,    with    economy    and 

pleasure  in  eating. 

It  is  a  Twice -Cooked  Food,  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

Prepared    for    the    table    In 

FIVE     MINUTES. 

It  Is  as  pure  as  crystals,  and   white  as  the 

fulling   DHOW. 

It  Is  put  up  In  packages  of  8J4  pounds,  and 
for  sale  by  all  Urocers. 


JOHN  T.  CUTTING  &  CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

S3  ami  35  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PIPER  SEC 

(WHITE  LABEL.) 

THE  DRYEST  IMPARTED! 

(Not  Acid   or  Artluclall;   llry.i 

The  only  High-grade  Wine  that  has 

the    Real    Dryness    and 

with  a  Bouquet. 


HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  TOO  HIGH 
E0B  THE  PUBLIC. 


ON  DIRAIT  DU  V€AU  !  " 


AMERICAN 

ELECTRIC  LAMP 


A  MODEL. 


Large  Size, 


$e.oo. 


Small    Size, 


00  cli. 


The  Electric  Lamp  is  one  of  those  useful  articles  desired 
in  every  family.  There  is  nothing  10  explode  or  dangerous 
in  its  construction  ;  is  simple  and  easy  10  manage.  Its 
light  is  generated  by  electricity.  The  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamp  consists  of  Stand.  Globe,  Plalinq 
Burner,  an-'  Double  Electric  venerator;  with 
Instructions  for  putting  in  operation.    Address 

FfttEDEBU  K  LOHLY, 

P.  O.  Box  1322.  96  and  9S  Fulton  it.,  New  York. 


Send  Postal  Card  for  MAGIC  LANTERN 
CATALOGUE.  It  will  contain  an  offer  that  no 
energetic  man  will  refuse,  a  plan  which  will  give 
you  the  use  of  a  Lantern  for  the  winter,  with  very 
little  cost.  From  $10  to  $'j;can  be  realized  from 
a  single  Magic  Lantern  Exhibition.  Address 
KKIDI  Kit  U  I.OWEV, 
06  and  oS  Fulton  St.,  N.  V.         P.  O.  ttox  132a. 

PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

CommerclHl  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sangome-Strcct,  near  Pine. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 
DELICIOUS. 
TRY  IT!      $ 
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Before  this  continent  was  discovered,  the  great  Indian 
tribe  of  the  Pimas  occupied  the  territory  subsequently 
known  as  Arizona,  and  now  in  process  of  the  transforma- 
tion which  it  is  destined  to  undergo  before  being  admit- 
ted to  the  American  Union  as  one  of  its  sovereign  States. 
Of  this  tribe  the  family  of  the  Papagos  are  an  important 
family.  Ever  since  the  Spanish  conquest,  all  through  the 
troublous  and  bloody  times,  the  Papagos  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  many  virtues.  Their  men  are  sober, 
continent,  and  industrious;  their  women  are  industrious 
and  virtuous,  and  from  their  earliest  history  this  branch  of 
the  Pima  nation  has  been  known  as  peaceful,  quiet  Indi- 
ans, and  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  friends  of 
the  whites.  During  the  time  of  the  Spanish  occupation 
they  came  under  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Jesuits, 
against  whose  cruelties  and  exactions  they  revolted.  The 
Franciscans,  with  their  milder  and  more  honest  rule,  suc- 
ceeded the  Jesuits;  since  which  time,  and  for  an  hundred 


and  ninety  years,  these  Indians  have  been  looked  upon  as 
Christians,  and  they  have  behaved  better  than  any  Chris- 
tian colony  similarly  situated  of  whom  we  ever  read.  They 
are  agriculturists,  preserving  the  family  relation,  raising 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  cattle,  and  droves  of  horses, 
pasturing  stock  within  enclosed  fields,  producing  cereals  of 
every  variety,  and  showing  industry  and  capability  as  farm- 
ers. Their  women,  who  are  distinguished  even  beyond 
many  classes  of  our  own  white  women  for  their  chastity, 
are  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  There  is  not  in 
the  Territory  of  Arizona  a  more  attractive  and  interesting 
community  than  that  gathered  about  the  curious  old 
Church  of  St.  Xavier  del  Bac,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Santa 
Cruz,  where,  by  an  executive  order  of  General  Grant, 
seventy  thousand  four  hundred  acres  of  their  own  ances- 
tral lands  have  been  set  apart  for  their  use.  The  members 
of  this  tribe  were,  at  the  time  of  the  American  conquest, 
really  citizens  of  Mexico,  and  had  they  been  Indians 
would  have  been  entitled  to  have  their  property  rights  re- 
spected under  the  treaty.  But  with  that  criminal  disregard 
of  all  equitable  rights  and  all  considerations  of  decency 
and  humanity  that  has  ever  distinguished  our  treatment  of 
the  American  Indians,  the  Papagos  were  robbed  of  all  the 
remainder  of  their  lands,  and  their  villages  and  towns  have 
been  seized  by  the  whites.  So  that  after  more  than 
two  hundred  years  of  friendly  intercourse  with  Spanish  and 
American  invaders — during  which  time  they  have  been  at 
enmity  with  the  Apaches,  and,  with  and  without  the  aid 
of  Mexican  and  American  allies,  they  have  for  genera- 
tions fought  and  successfully  resisted  the  encroachments 
of  this  savage  and  predatory  band  of  fierce,  warlike,  and 
cruel  Indians — the  Papago  family  consists  now  of  only 
five  thousand  souls,  living  in  less  than  a  thousand  com- 
fortable and  permanent  wickiups,  with  the  children  and 
diminished  herds  of  cattle,  and  their  seventy  thousand 
four  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  Valley  of  the  Santa 
Cruz.  And  now  from  this  peaceful  valley  comes  the  ru- 
mor of  war.  Woman  and  children  have  fled  to  the  mount- 
ains; the  Indian,  in  his  paint,  is  upon  the  war-path;  the 
Sheriff  of  Tucson,  with  his  armed  posse-comitatus,  is 
abroad  with  warrants;  these  Indians,  in  their  harvest  time, 
are  driven  from  their  vocations,  their  crops  will  be  neg- 
lected and  destroyed,  starvation  and  distress  will  follow, 
their  cattle  and  horses  will  wander  away  and  be  lost,  or 
more  probably  stolen  by  their  thieving  white  neighbors — 
all  this,  if  war  does  not  follow.  If  the  bloody,  beastly 
braves  of  the  Tucson  whisky  dives  are  turned  loose  to 
fight  this  Indian  family,  it  will  be  destroyed,  women  and 
children  will  be  murdered,  and  a  brave,  kindly,  generous 
Indian  group  will  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  continent. 
And  why  have  Sheriff  Paul  and  his  political  myrmidons 
been  set  upon  the  track  of  these  Indian  land  proprietors? 
We  are  informed  that  it  is  because  a  white  settler  has  en- 
closed an  Indian  spring,  and  his  excuse  for  this  is  that  it 
lies  without  the  boundary  lines  of  the  reservation  lands. 
It  has  been  in  the  occupation  and  use  of  the  tribe  since 
before  the  Genoese  discovered  the  continent,  before 
Cortez  and  his  braves  put  out  the  fires  of  the  Aztec  altars, 
before  the  Americans  acquired  the  country  by  war  and 
treaty  from  Mexico,  only  it  had  not  been  legally  secured 
by  some  technical  declaration  of  homestead,  some  pre- 
emption formula,  some  filing  of  preliminary  intention,  or 
some  other  fool  technicality,  which,  if  necessary  to  secure 
water-rights,  the  officials  of  the  county,  or  the  State,  or 
the  General  Government,  should  have  attended  to  for 
them;  for  the  Government  is  the  guardian  and  the  Indian 
the  ward.  Now,  in  the  absence  of  any  detailed  informa- 
tion, we  will  proceed  to  guess  that  this,  squatter  who  has 
invaded  Indian  lands  is  some  thieving  and  drunken  pio- 
neer who  is  impressed  with  the  devilish  doctrine  that 
"  only  dead  Indians  are  good  Indians,"  and  that  he,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  have  a  superior  claim  to  the  heritage 
of  God's  earth  over  these,  His  aboriginal  children;  that 
it  is  less  a  crime  to  steal  lands  and  water  from  Indians 
than  from  whites,  and  that  it  is  more  criminal  for  an  In- 
dian to  kill  a  white  thief  who  comes  about  to  steal  land 
and  water  and  stock,  than  for  a  white  man  to  kill  an  In- 
dian. We  have  no  sentiment  about  this  Indian  business, 
but  we  know  the  race  has  been  and  is  deeply  and  terribly 


wronged  by  the  aggressions  of  unprincipled  white  people. 
And  we  know  enough  of  the  career  and  history  of  this 
Papago  family  to  express  the  unqualified  opinion  that  its 
members  are  more  industrious,  more  sober,  of  higher  and 
better  principles,  and  their  women  more  virtuous,  and  that 
on  the  whole,  as  a  community,  they  are  better  behaved 
than  a  majority  of  their  white  neighbors,  gringo  or  greaser. 
Of  course,  this  war  will  go  on;  it  will  grow  in  proportions. 
There  is  money  for  Tucson  in  an  Indian  war.  Every  spec- 
ulating,gambling  adventurer  in  the  Territory  who  has  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  will  be  in  favor  of  an 
Indian  war.  The  chances  are  that  the  Indians  will  be 
guilty  of  acts  of  merciless  indiscretion,  some  teamster  or 
prospector  will  be  ambuscaded  and  killed— at  all  events, 
such  stories  will  be  told — and  then  from  out  the  whisky- 
hells,  and  from  off  the  curbstones  of  every  town  in  the  Ter- 
ritory there  will  be  an  outpouring  of  bummers,  and  politi- 
cians, and  worthless  criminal  vagabonds,  to  pounce  down 
upon,  and  hunt  to  the  mountains,  and  murder,  this  Indian 
family.  Then  the  General  Government  will  be  appealed 
to  for  arms  and  troops,  and  when  the  nefarious,  cruel,  and 
cowardly  raid  is  ended  there  will  be  gathered  together  a 
remnant  of  the  tribe  to  be  driven  away  from  their  homes, 
to  be  corraled  and  imprisoned  on  some  distant  reservation 
where  white  official  thieves  can  plunder  them.  If  such  a 
war  comes  between  the  people  of  Arizona  and  the  Papa- 
gos, our  sympathy  will  be  with  the  Papagos.  If  either  is 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  Tenitory,  we  sincerely  hope  it  may 
be  the  whites.  If  murder,  rapine,  and  cruelty  are  to  be  let 
loose  in  this  Territory,  our  prayers  will  be  for  the  right; 
and  in  this  conflict  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  Indians  will 
be  in  the  right.  It  stands  to  reason  that  these  men,  fight- 
ing for  their  homes,  their  families,  their  lands,  their  springs 
of  water,  the  inheritance  of  their  ancestors,  the  graves  of 
their  dead,  should  be  right,  while  there  is  every  probability 
that  a  party  sheriff,  at  the  head  of  a  posse-comitatus  of  po- 
litical bummers,  in  order  to  serve  some  cattle  speculator 
who  desires  to  steal  water,  should  be  wrong.  We  wish 
some  enterprising  San  Francisco  journal  would  send  a  war 
correspondent  into  the  camp  of  the  Papagos  to  give  us  the 
true  account  of  the  origin  of  this  difficulty,  and  keep  the 
world  advised  as  the  iniquity  progresses.  We  are  afraid 
the  Arizona  press  dare  not  tell  the  truth  to  whites  about 
the  red  men. 


Mr.  Farwell,  the  Supervisor  from  the  Sixth  Ward,  has 
fairly  locked  political  horns  |with  his  honor  the  Mayor. 
Mr.  Farwell  distinctly  charges  Mayor  Bartlett  with  being 
under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  the  Evening  Bulletin, 
and  that,  in  a  narrow  spirit  of  personal  vindictiveness,  they 
oppose  and  obstruct  every  important  measure  introduced 
by  him  because  he  introduces  it.  Mr.  Farwell  charges 
that  Mr.  Fitch,  of  the  Bulletin,  is  pursuing  him  with 
"mean  and  artful  innuendoes,"  which  are  not  only  untruth- 
ful, but  "  unkind,  malicious,  and  devilish," and  which  are 
met  by  the  Supervisor  in  the  spirit  of  contempt  and  defi- 
ance; and  that  his  honor  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  in 
his  veto  measures,  simply  reflects  the  voice  of  the  news- 
paper oracle  whose  mouthpiece  and  echo  he  is.  The  Su- 
pervisor declares  that  the  economical  policy  so  urgently 
pressed  by  the  Bulletin  and  so  eagerly  adopted  by  the 
Mayor  is  a  false  and  narrow  one,  not  up  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  not  intelligently  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  times;  that  the  one  dollar  tax  upon  the  hundred  dollars 
of  assessed  values  is  insufficient  for  the  reasonable  muni- 
cipal expenses  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the  city. 
All  this  controversy  is  over  streets  and  sidewalks.  Mr. 
Farwell  charges,  and  justly,  that  we  are  behind  the  times, 
working  under  a  make-shift  policy  that  we  hare  inherited 
from  argonaut  days,  and  claims  that  he  is  inspired  only  by 
a  desire  to  promote  the  public  good.  The  city  of  San 
Francisco  has  no  more  intelligent  man  in  its  public  coun- 
cils, and  never  did  have,  than  the  Supervisor  from  the 
Sixth.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  good  character,  wide  expe- 
rience, and  large  opportunities  of  observation  by  travel 
and  residence  in  European  cities.  We  have  known  him 
long,  and  are  watching  his  course  in  the  Board  closely. 
We  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Farwell's  record  in  the  Supervisors 
that,  in  our  opinion,  justifies  the  Bulletin  in  its  suspicions 
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his  motives  or  its  harsh  and  unkind  innuendoes  regard- 
1  s  integrity.  "  Innuendo  "  is  a  cowardly  thing,  and  no 
journal  has  the  moral  right  to  stab  a  public  servant  by  any 
indirection.  So  far  in  this  controversy  our  sympathies 
are  with  the  Supervisor  in  his  fight  with  the  Mayor  and  the 
editor,  for  we  believe  that  he  is  conscientiously  endeavor- 
ing to  do  his  duty,  intelligently,  conscientiously,  and  well. 
The  performance  of  unpaid  public  duties  are  unpleasant 
enough,  and  hard  enough,  and  one  is  subjected  to  enough 
of  mean  and  jealous  suspicion,  without  encountering  the 
active  enmity  of  a  prejudiced  press.  If  the  Argonaut  had 
space  it  would  be  glad  to  print  Mr.  Farwell's  speech,  and 
all  that  he  makes  that  are  as  bold  and  defiant  as  this  one, 
in  which  he  touched  the  shield  of  the  great  Achilles  of  the 
press.  We  think  very  well  of  this  Board  of  Supervisors, 
and  if  about  four  more  of  them  had  some  of  the  backbone 
and  moral  courage  of  Farwell,  it  would  be  the  best  the  city 
has  had  for  many  years. 

The  reelection  of  the  Hon.  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois, 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  returns  to  public  life  an 
able,  earnest,  and  useful  statesman,  one  not  excelled  in 
integrity  or  patriotism  by  any  man  in  the  nation.  We  con- 
gratulate him  that  he  comes  successful  from  the  long  and 
uncomfortable  contest  to  which  he  has  been  compelled  to 
submit,  and  the  country  that  it  will  again  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  his  wise  counsels. 


Within  the  past  week  the  revised  English  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  been  issued  to  the  world.  It  is  now  nearly  fifteen 
years  since  the  work  of  revising  the  Hebraic  Scriptures  and  the 
New  Testament  were  simultaneously  taken  in  hand  by  a  commit- 
tee of  scholars  and  divines  selected  from  the  most  eminent  names 
on  both  sides  the  Atlantic.  The  work  was  begun  at  the  instance 
of  the  convocation  of  Canterbury,  and  so  far  as  the  English  edi- 
tion is  concerned,  the  financial  side  of  the  undertaking  is  at  the 
risk  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University  presses.  No  such 
arrangement,  however,  has  been  made  in  this  country  between  re- 
visers and  publishers,  the  former  having  decided  not  to  accept  any 
remuneration  for  their  labors,  or  to  place  any  restriction  upon  the 
sale  of  the  new  books.  The  work  has  probably  been  done  in  as 
thorough  a  manner,  considered  from  a  philological  and  technical 
point  of  view,  as  could  have  been  done  by  any  body  of  educated 
men  in  any  country.  And  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  very  con- 
scientiousness of  the  translators,  and  the  painstaking  assiduity  of 
their  efforts  to  give  its  exact  legitimate  force  to  each  word  and 
phrase,  may  defeat  their  own  ends  by  rendering  the  new  version 
unpopular  with  the  masses.  The  revised  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, issued  some  years  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  afier  the 
first  flush  of  curiosity  was  passtd,  fell  flat,  and  is  now  principally 
held  by  speculators  who  bought  it  up  for  a  sung  in  expectation  of 
a  future  rise.  It  is  not  difficult  to  assign  a  cause  for  the  prejudice 
which  seems  to  exist  against  changes  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
Bible.  At  least  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  who  read  the  Script- 
ures are  people  of  ordinary  common-school  education  who  are 
not  in  a  position  to  appreciate  those  nice  elaborations  of  lan- 
guage which  often  tend  to  obscure  ra'her  than  elucidate  ideas,  and 
generally  offer  a  tame  and  commonplace  poverty  of  expression  in 
exchange  for  the  simple  dignity  and  unstudied  metaphor  of  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon.  Add  to  this  the  associations  of  childhood  and  ihe 
fact  that  religious  ideas  seem  to  acquire  weight  by  being  clothed 
in  an  archaic  dress  and  symbolic  furniture,  and  it  is  easy  to  com- 
prehend the  fixity  of  tenure  which  the  old  version  has  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Without  detracting  from  the  exegetical  value  of  the  new 
edition  as  a  handbook  for  those  who  assume  to  teach  others  from 
the  pulpit,  we  do  not  think  that  the  public  at  large  will  gain  any 
clearer  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  reading  "sheol"  for  "hell,"  or 
"  ashera  "  for  "grave,"  The  words  "  hell"  and  "grave  "  may  not 
convey  the  very  clearest  idea  of  what  was  intended  by  the  original 
Hebrew  expression,  but  they  do,  at  all  events,  convey  an  idea  bear- 
ing some  relation  thereto  to  the  Saxon  mind,  whereas  "sheol 'and 
"  ashera  "  convey  none.  If  there  are  no  exact  equivalents  for  such 
words  as  these,  is  it  not  better  to  give  the  reader  or  hearer  credit 
for  a  sufficient  metaphorical  instinct  to  distinguish  between  the 
real  and  symbolic  value  of  the  nearest  equivalents  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  can  supply,  than  to  keep  him  floundering,  rudder- 
less, in  a  sea  of  Hebraic  jargon  which  presents  no  idea  whatever  to 
his  benighted  brain?  Is  he  more  likely  to  arrive  at  a  proper  com* 
prehension  of  the  constitution  of  the  antediluvian  world  from  the 
old  translation  of  Genesis  xi,  4:  "There  were  giants  in  the  earth 
in  those  days,"  or  from  the  revised  version :  "  The  nepheim  were  in 
the  earth  in  those  days  "?  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  this  ex- 
cess of  zeal,  this  anxiety  for  exact  verbiage,  this  straining  after 
literal  accuracy,  will  alienate  rather  than  attract  the  sympathies  of 
ordinary  people  in  respect  of  so  careful  and  erudite  a  work  as  this 
edition  unquestionably  is,  and  that  it  will  come  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  an  instance  of  what  the  ill-advised  pedantry  of  the  scho- 
liast can  accomplish,  than  as  the  work  of  broad-minded  and  liberal 
translators  like  those  of  old,  who  went  on  the  principle  that  "  the 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive  ";  whose  work  may  have 
been  inexact  here  and  there,  in  unimportant  particulars,  but  the 
trivial  inexactitude  of  which  is  much  more  than  compensated  by 
its  simplicity,  directness,  and  dignity  of  expression,  as  is  attested 
by  the  steady  love  and  veneration  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  masses 
throughout  the  English-speaking  Christian  world. 

Another  straw  comes  blown  to  us  from  the  Asiatic  steppes 
which  may  afford  some  idea  of  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  that 
vague,  debatable  border-land  now  furnishing  such  a  bone  of  con- 
tention to  the  English  Hon  and  the  Russian  bear.  This  straw 
comes  in  the  shape  of  reports  which  are  said  to  keep  reaching  St. 
Petersburg,  to  the  effect  that  the  Mohammedan  population  of  Kash- 
gar,  the  capital  of  eastern  (now  Chinese)  Turkestan,  are  engaged 
in  a  revolt  against  Chinese  authority,  that  they  have  driven  the 
mandarins  from  the  principal  towns  of  the  district,  and  are  invok- 
Russian  protection,  and  inviting  Russian  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try.   This  fact  assumes  a  deeper  significance  from  the  rumor  that 


the  revolt  is  led  by  a  son  of  Yakoob  Khan,  the  late  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan,  and  notoriously  at  enmity  with  the  English.  As  an 
offset  to  this,  comes  an  almost  simultaneous  dispatch  from  Cal- 
cutta that  an  officer  of  the  Indian  civil  service  is  about  to  be  sent 
to  Yarkand,  the  commercial  capital,  as  Cashgar  is  the  political, 
of  Chinese  Turkestan,  with  some  hints  toward  the  possibility,  in 
the  event  of  war  with  Russia,  of  an  Anglo-Chinese  alliance.  Too 
great  importance  can  not  be  attached  to  these  two  last  moves  upon 
the  Asiatic  chess-board.  Eastern  Turkestan,  otherwise  called 
Little  Hukharia,  is  a  district  about  equal  in  extent  to  Afghanistan, 
fertile,  well  watered,  and  lying  directly  east  of  the  territory  lately 
acquired  by  Russia, and  directly  north  of  the  extreme  westerlypor- 
tion  of  British  India.  Originally  an  appanage  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
it  enjoyed  independence  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  from  1865  to 
:87s,  when  it  again  became  an  integral  portion  of  China.  There 
is  no  love  lost  between  the  Chinese  and  Russian  empires.  In  re- 
turn for  the  moral  countenance  of  England  in  supporting  Chinese 
authority  in  Eastern  Turkestan,  China  might  not  require  much 
inducement  to  send  an  army  against  a  power  which  has  pursued 
a  persistent  policy  of  agression  upon  her  frontier  for  many  years. 
Whether  an  army  of  Chinese,  drilled,  officered,  and  armed  by  Eng- 
land, could  make  telling  headway  against  a  well-equipped  and  vet- 
eran Russian  force,  may  be  a  matter  of  question.  Recent  affairs 
in  Tonquin  furnish  good  grounds  for  the  belief  that  they  would,  at 
all  events,  make  an  obstinate  and  harassing  stand.  Add  to  this 
that  a  Chinese  army  advancing  from  Eastern  Turkestan  would  at- 
tack the  present  Russian  position  at  Merv  and  Herat  upon  the 
flank  and  rear,  and  there  are  ample  grounds  for  the  present  ap- 
parent desire  of  England  to  stand  well  with  China.  Afghanistan 
might  not  be  ashealihy  as  it  looks  at  present  for  the  Russians,  with 
an  English  army  in  front,  a  Chinese  force  behind,  and  the  Afghans, 
notoriously  impatient  of  invasion,  upon  his  flank  all  the  time. 
This  last  move  in  the  English  game  may  cause  the  armies  of  the 
Czar  to  consider  well  their  chances  of  getting  "double  banked 
before  proceeding  further  on  their  path  of  aggression,  and  if  fol- 
lowed up  energetically  by  a  positive  alliance  with  China — benefi- 
cial to  her  as  well  as  to  England  — it  might  indefinitely  postpone 
all  Russian  operations  upon  India  or  the  Persian  seaboard. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


It  is  known  by  those  readers  of  the  Argonaut  who  are  in 
the  confidence  of  its  managers  that  "  Olla-Podrida  "  is  an 
entirely  independent  department  of  the  institution.  It  is 
thoroughly  irresponsible,  which,  we  take  it,  is  the  very 
highest  independence  that  any  man  or  journal  can  obtain. 
The  editorial  columns  make  a  pretense  of  fearless  intre- 
pidity in  defying  the  Pope,  the  Roman  Irish,  the  Dem- 
ocracy, the  chivalry,  the  devil,  and  Judge  Tyler,  but  we 
who  are  on  the  inside  know  that  it  is  a  pretense,  and  a  most 
hollow  one.  The  Pope  doesn't  care,  the  Irish  don't  read, 
the  Democracy  are  used  to  abuse,  the  chivalry  are  too 
much  engaged  in  pursuit  of  office,  the  devil  bides  his  time, 
and  Tyler  is  like  the  dung-hill  rooster  that  crows,  and  flaps 
his  wings,  and  struts,  and  blusters,  and  plays  the  bully 
only  among  the  hens  and  the  cockerels  of  the  barn-yard. 
If  Tyler  was  a  rooster,  any  house  maid  could  "  shew  him 
away  over  the  fence  with  her  apron.  It  is  easy  to  be  fear- 
lessly independent  and  courageously  brave  with  pen  and 
type,  when  one  is  certain  that  he  is  not  to  be  held  respon- 
sible. Our  editor  knows  whose  nose  to  hit;  but  when 
there  comes  a  real  danger,  when  there  is  a  criticism  that 
must  be  made,  an  opinion  given  that  can  not  be  avoided, 
a  decision  rendered  that  can  not  be  postponed,  and  an 
issue  joined  that  can  not  be  dodged,  it  is  turned  over  to 
Olla-Podrida  for  adjustment.  The  recent  operatic  per- 
formance at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  by  a  mixed  band  of 
foreign  musical  professionals  and  "  society  "  young  ladies, 
in  aid  of  Grace  Church,  under  the  patronage  of  the  "  best 
society,"  has  raised  heated  and  angry  criticisms,  and  led 
to  warm  discussions  between  good  citizens  as  to  the  mo- 
rality, propriety,  and  good  taste  of  the  whole  business.  The 
following  letter — which  explains  itself— was  turned  over  to 
Olla-Podrida,  with  a  private  note  which  hints  that  the  sub- 
ject requires  delicate  handling,  as  any  severe  criticism 
would  arouse  the  ire  of  these  ladies  who  were  patronesses 
of  the  affair : 

Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Gwin,  Mrs  De  la  Montanya, 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Selby,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Girvin, 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Thibault,  Mrs.  Judge  Hunt, 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  Adam  Grant, 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Wilson,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Holladay, 

Mrs.  T.  R.  Jarboe,  Mrs.  John  R.  Spring, 

Mrs.  E.J.  Coleman,  Mrs.  L,.  Henry  Newton, 

Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe,  Mrs.  Tos.  Austin, 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Williams,  Mrs.  David  Porter, 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Finckard,  Mrs.  J.  Van  R.  Hoff. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Goad,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Toland, 

Mrs.  Charles  Gibbs,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Gwin  Jr., 

Mrs.  Carleton  Coleman,  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding, 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Bales, 

Mrs.  1'helps,  Mrs.  Dr.  O.  O.  Burgess, 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Moody,  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  P.  Whitney, 

Mrs.  Crafts,  Mrs.  Ashe, 

Mrs.  Jewett,  Mrs.  Beach, 

Mrs.  Fisher  Ames,  Mrs.  Calton, 

Rev.  Mrs.  Foute. 

Mr. ,  Editor  of  the  Argonaut— Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned 

has  from  its  earliest  issue  been  a  paying  subscriber  to  your  valua- 
ble and  widely  influential  journal,  I  have  admired  the  independ- 
ence and  boldness  of  its  course,  and  while  not  always  agreeing  with 
your  writers,  have  admitted  their  fearless  indifference  to  public 
opinion.  You  claim  for  the  Argonaut  that  it  is  a  paper  of  opin- 
ions; that  it  is  fearless  in  their  expression;  that  you  do  not  regard 
the  "  till  "  when  you  utter  your  approval  or  disapproval  of  meas- 
ures, or  policies,  or  persons.  Now,  prove  it.  Give  us  your  candid 
opinion  concerning  Signor  Enrico  Campobello's  operatic  perform- 
ance in  aid  oi  the  lunds  of  Grace  Chuich;  the  "society event  "  that 
filled  that  great  play-house  for  two  perloimances,  the  music  of 
which  w.is  purported  to  have  been  rendered  by  "society  ladies." 
In  the  first  place,  answer  us— if  you  answerat  nil—  doyou  approve? 
More  than  that,  do  you  think  it  in  accordance  wnh  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  and  the  example  of  his  life,  that  the  church  should  seek  the 
a;d  of  the  stape  to  advance  its  temporalities?  Independent  ol  the 
religious  question,  do  you  approve  of  the  theatre  and  its  associa- 
tions as  a  ht  academy  for  society  girls?  Is  it  a  safe  thing  to  place 
very  young  ladies  in  a  position  to  become  intimate  with  foreign 
singers  whose  antecedents  are  unknown,  whose  names  are  dis- 
guises, and  whose  moral  characters  aredoubtful?  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  make  this  answer  your  opportunity  to  give  your  read- 
ers your  real  views  upon  the  stage,  and  answer  this  question: 


What  percentage  of  females  entering  upon  a  theatrical  career  get 
through  with  it  without  cost  of  character?  If  a  good  and  virtuous 
young  girl  is  brought  into  association  with  unprincipled  females  of 
great  beauty  and  great  talents,  and  with  characterless  men  of 
genius  with  manly  forms  of  physical  elegance,  compelled  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  profession  to  be  pawed  over  by  them,  to  practice 
their  accomplishments  before  an  audience  in  the  glare  of  gaslight, 
their  vanity  fed  by  love  of  dress  and  love  of  applause,  their  chance 
for  the  opportunity  of  success  too  often  demanding  priceless  favors, 
what  is  the  inevitable  result?— what  the  almost  certain  fate,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  his'ory  ol  the  stage— not  the 
exceptional  strong  woman  that  e-capes  and  survives,  but  the  un- 
numbered multitude  whose  wrecks  strew  the  shore?  What,  in 
your  judgment,  is  the  wiser  thing  for  the  father  and  the  mother  to 
do,  submit  their  daughters  to  the  enticements  of  this  dangerous 
career  by  allowing  them  to  give  amateur  operas  in  aid  of  church 
charities,  and,  by  throwing  open  their  home*  to  the  hospitalities  of 
these  brainless  singing  adventurers  from  Italy,  submit  them  to 
temptation,  or  to  rigidly  frown  down  the  church  that  can  not 
subsist  except  by  such  means,  and  close  their  doors  to  the 
characterless  adventurer  whose  only  merit  is  that  he  can  sing?' 
Who  is  Mr.  Enrico  Campobell  '?  What  is  the  moral  of  this  opera 
sung  by  young  society  girls  in  aid  of  religion?  Do  you  know,  and1 
dare  you  admit,  that  it  is  a  musical  recital  in  Italian  of  a  series  of 
nasty  intrigues,  immoral  and  indecent,  and  incapable  of  being  told 
in  plain  English  to  modest  ears?  What  do  you  ihink  of  a  church 
organization,  its  trustees,  its  priest,  and  the  leading  men  of  its. 
congregation,  who  are  so  poor  in  spirit,  and  so  lean  in  purse,  andi 
so  lacking  in  pride,  that  they  w  ill  permit  the  women  of  the  congre- 
gation to  resort  to  this  kind  of  perfoimance  for  coin?  What  do* 
you  think  of  the  women  of  the  congregation,  the  "  society  ladies,"' 
who  will  lend  their  names  to  encourage,  and  their  six-buttonedl 
gloves  to  applaud,  this  sort  of  thing?  Now,  sir,  editor  ol  ihe  "only 
fearless  "  and  "only  independent  'journal  upon  the  Pacific  Coast, 
I  challenge  you  to  demonstrate  your  claim  to  these  adjectives. 
Don't  you  sneak  because  this  communication  is  anonymous,  and 
don't  you  dare  to  dodge  the  issue,  for  1  have  made  it  for  you  so 
squarely  that  it  must  be  squarely  met. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  X. 

After  receiving  this  letter,  it  was  apparent  that  a  crisis  had 
arrived  in  the  life  of  our  valuable  journal  that  demanded 
the  utmost  caution.  The  "editor"  upon  whom  the  gen- 
eral "fearless"  business  of  the  concern  has  devolved, 
and  who  is  expected  to  write  such  philippics  as  the  occa- 
sion may  require,  seemed,  for  some  reason,  to  be  indis- 
posed to  accept  this  challenge,  and  evidenced  a  desire  to> 
avoid  the  matter  by  a  simple  reference  to  it  in  the  society; 
or  art  colums.  But  there  was  the  communication  of  Mr. 
"  X,"  which  contained  a  sort  of  covert  suggestion  that  our 
boast  of  resolute  and  fearless  independence  in  the  ex- 
pression of  opinions  was  a  sham;  and  so  Olla-Podrida  un- 
dertakes to  answer  it.  Never  having  been  admitted  to 
the  best  society,  being  a  bachelor  of  advanced  years,  and 
not,  therefore,  presumed  to  know  how  intimate  and  sacred 
the  ties  ought  to  be  in  the  family  circle;  and  not  being  a 
professing  Christian,  and  not,  therefore,  presumed  to  know 
how  costly  a  thing  it  is  to  save  souls  in  an  expensive  cathe- 
dral, and  not  caring  a  tinker's  most  profane  expression 
about  music,  we  consider  the  question  dispassionately, 
and,  we  hope,  intelligently  and  fairly.  We  do  not  recollect 
that  there  was  ever  any  aid  extended  to  the  early  church  by 
the  early  opera.  We  do  not  recall  an  instance  among  the 
apostles,  nor  have  we  seen  in  any  of  the  writings  of  the  early 
lathers,  nor  in  the  controversial  literature  that  had  arisen 
between  ihe  continental  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  and. 
seventeenth  centuries  and  their  Roman  Cathulic  oppo- 
nents, nor  in  the  accusations  so  freely  hurled  at  each  other,, 
that  there  was  ever  any  friendly  connection  between  the 
church  and  the  theatre.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  pulpit  is  not  friendly  to  the  stage,  and  that  from  the 
very  early  days  the  priest  has  not  luoked  with  fa\or  upon 
the  actor.  Operatic  music  is  a  comparatively  late  inven- 
tion. It  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cent- 
u  y  that  much  progress  has  been  made  in  elevating  it  to 
the  dignity  of  an  art.  While  the  church  has,  as  a  rule,  de- 
nounced plays,  it  has  not  been  unfriendly  to  music.  It 
was  Cardinal  Mazarin  who  first  introducea  the  opera  into 
France — an  opera  that  was  composed  by  an  abbe.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Cardinal  Mazarin  was 
more  of  a  politician  than  a  priest,  and  was  acting  as  pre- 
mier as  well  as  confessor  to  his  king,  and  was  not  only 
guiding  the  church  but  directing  the  state.  Still  it  is  his- 
torically true  that  the  church  has  been  the  patron  of  music, 
as  it  has  of  all  the  arts.  It  was  during  the  age  of  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  knightly  endeavor  to  res- 
cue it  from  the  infidel,  that  minstrelsy  and  ballad  music 
attained  its  highest  development.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
and  later,  Rome  was  the  ecclesiastical  centre,  the  centre  of 
the  arts  and  of  the  art  of  music,  and  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  musicians  centred  at  Rome.  Troubadours  and 
minnesingers  are  associated  with  the  knightly  age,  when 
heroic  deeds  and  knightly  acts  were  valorously  performed 
for  the  redemption  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  were  used 
by  the  church  as  allies  to  Peter  the  Hermit  in  arousing  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  masses.  Choral  music  was  introduced 
into  the  great  cathedrals  contemporaneously  with  their 
construction,  and  the  oratorio  was  first  introduced  into  the 
Church  of  San  Felipe  Neri,  in  Rome,  in  15^6.  Luther  is 
the  author  of  hymns,  adapting  his  metrical  verse  sometimes 
to  ancient  church  melodies,  and  sometimes  to  tunes  of 
secular  songs.  Psalm-singing  and  preaching  have  been 
associated  from  an  early  period.  The  dramatic  oratorio,, 
invented  by  churchmen  and  practiced  in  the  early  chuich- 
es,  was  transferred  from  the  church  to  the  secular  stage,, 
and  is  the  legitimate  parent  of  the  more  modern  and 
wicked  opera.  Even  the  Puritans  are  charged  with  hav- 
ing, in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  encouraged  music. 
The  composition  and  presentation  of  the  old  opera  of  the 
"Siege  of  Rhodes"  is  attributed  to  the  Puritan  era,  and 
Mrs.  Colman,  a  daughter  of  its  Puritan  author,  is  said  to 
be  the  first  of  female  opera-singers  in  England.  Not  only 
did  music  find  its  home  in  the  churches  ol  Rome,  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  Reformation,  but  the  music  of  the  people 
and  the  church,  of  the  cathedral  and  the  theatre,  has 
always  been  expressed  in  the  same  strains.  In  old-fash- 
ioned times  the  devil  was  not  permitted  to  monopolize  the 
best  music,  and  it  is  a  modern  and  ignorant  superstition 
to  think  that  music  is  good  or  evil,  as  it  is  produced  fast  or 
slow,  or  that  operatic  airs  may  not  be  innocently  rendered 
on  the  Sabbath  or  on  other  holy  days.  So  perhaps  an 
apology  maybe  made  for  the  church,  if  it  is  seeking  to 
again  renew  its  earlier  and  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  divine  art.  Hence  we  may  reply  that  we  sec  no 
impropriety  in  the  fact  that  a  church  should  play  an  opera 
to  get  money  in  aid  of  itself.     We  see  no  great  impropriety 
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in  going,  for  that  purpose,  to  an  opera-house,  which  is  so 
constructed  and  has  about  it  such  accessories  and  com- 
forts that  an  opera  may  be  properly  produced  and  enjoyed, 
and  the  people  get  the  worth  of  their  money.  If  this  in- 
genious device  draws  money  from  the  pockets  of  unholi- 
ness,  and  in  aid  of  Protestantism  opens  the  purses  of  Catho- 
lics, of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  makes  Presbyterians, 
and  Baptists,  and  Unitarians  contribute  to  aid  Episcopa- 
lians, it  is,  we  should  think,  one  of  the  class  of  "  sins  " 
that  might  rank  under  the  less  sinister  name  of  "  offenses," 
and  be  remitted  if  confessed  under  the  general  Jesuitical 
axiom  that  the  "  ends  justify  the  means."  As  to  approv- 
ing the  theatre  as  a  fit  academy  for  young  girls,  and  whether 
they  should  be  allowed  to  become  acquainted  with  foreign 
singers  whose  antecedents  are  unknown  and  whose  moral 
characters  are  doubtful,  and  generally  what  we  think  about 
the  percentage  of  honest  women  on  the  stage,  we  answer 
that  all  that  line  of  inquiry  is  not  pertinent  to  this  ques- 
tion. We  have  our  own  opinions  about  the  stage  and 
about  actors  and  actresses,  and,  in  our  judgment,  they  are 
a  vile  lot,  immoral  and  unprincipled  beyond  any  other  dis- 
tinctive class  that  claims  to  be  respectable;  but  this  "  Nozze 
di  Figaro"  of  Mozart,  under  the  patronage  of  the  "  society 
ladies"  of  Grace  Cathedral,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question— and  the  question  is  both  improper  and  imperti- 
nent, because  it  implies  that  there  is  something  to  censure 
in  the  association  of  somebody  with  somebody  else.  We 
shall  not,  for  the  sake  of  an  impersonal  scold,  assume  that 
there  is  or  was,  or  that  under  the  management  of  these  la- 
dies there  could  by  any  possibility  have  been,  any  impro- 
priety or  opportunity  of  impropriety.  Love  of  dress,  of 
excitement,  the  care  that  is  required  by  parents  to  guard 
their  daughters  from  improper  acquaintances,  and  from 
association  with  unaccredited,  and  unknown,  and  unprin- 
cipled adventurers,  is  something  quite  apart  from  this  oc- 
casion, conducted,  as  we  believe  it  to  have  been,  in  an 
unexceptionable  manner.  No  one  having  a  priceless 
treasure  requires  advice  as  to  his  manner  of  guarding  it; 
but  had  we  in  our  home  priceless  treasures — treasures, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  most  valuable  of  imperial 
gems,  the  most  costly  of  royal  gifts,  were  worthless  baubles 
— we  would  not  allow  any  traveling  foreigner,  under  an 
assumed  name,  to  cross  our  threshold,  lest  perchance  he 
should  steal  them,  or,  in  endeavoring  to  steal,  soil  them  and 
tarnish  their  lustre.  That  a  man  can  sing,  or  is  possessed 
of  animal  beauty,  gives  no  assurance  to  a  wise  father,  or  a 
virtuous  and  sensible  mother,  that  the  man  is  not  a  villain 
and  an  adventurer.  There  is  no  safe  departure  from  any 
exacting  rules  in  determining  who  may  cross  the  domestic 
threshold  and  be  admitted  to  terms  of  intimate  association 
with  the  daughters  of  the  house.  The  last  conundrum 
propounded  for  our  elucidation  is  "whether  we  approve 
the  conduct  of  the  lady  patronesses."  Our  answer  to 
this  we  print  in  Roman  capitals:  Yes,  sir!  We  approve 
of  everything  that  ladies  in  the  best  society  do— and  now 
we  speak  for  the  Argonaut,  and  by  authority.  If,  by  the 
laws  of  England,  her  majesty  the  Queen  can  do  no 
wrong,  then  what  shall  be  done  with  our  Americanism  if 
we  admit  that  thirty-nine  queens  of  San  Francisco,  loyally 
upheld  and  countenanced  by  all  their  royal  consorts  and 
princely  dudes,  and  all  the  attendants  of  their  respective 
courts,  could  by  any  possibility  have  made  a  mistake? 
We  make  no  such  admission;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  de- 
clare that,  in  our  judgment,  this  concert  was  a  most  excel- 
lent thing,  and  calculated  to  advance  the  dignity  and  exalt 
the  reputation  of  that  branch  of  the  Church  of  England 
that  is  planted  in  San  Francisco  and  is  under  the  spiritual 
charge  of  that  particular  successor  of  the  apostles,  the 
very  reverend  Mr.  Foute.  We  believe  these  concerts  and 
similar  ones  that  will  follow — if  these  pay — are  well  calcu- 
lated to  give  moral  tone  to  society,  and  lift  it  to  a  higher 
plane  than  it  has  heretofore  enjoyed.  Nothing  can  be  better 
calculated  to  give  confidence  to  young  ladies  or  to  make 
them  more  self-reliant  than  an  occasional  appearance  in  full 
dress  upon  the  mimic  stage.  If  they  see  and  come  in 
contact  with  sin,  they  will  have  gained  the  wisdom  of 
Mother  Eve,  and  in  time  be  so  forearmed  and  forewarned 
that  they  will  know  how  to  avoid  forbidden  apples;  if  they 
are  thrown  into  the  association  of  men  of  questionable 
character  and  doubtful  antecedents,  they  will  the  better 
appreciate  respectable  young  men  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  have  been  born  on  American  soil,  who  can  not  sing, 
who  are  untitled,  and  have  no  palace  halls  lit  by  alabas- 
ter lamps;  they  will  learn,  perchance,  to  distinguish 
an  Italian  barber,  veneered  in  sham  and  tinseled  with 
lies,  and  reeking  with  the  rot  of  libertinism,  from  an 
honest  man  who  works  honestly  for  a  living.  There  can  be, 
we  think,  no  danger  of  brushing  the  modest  bloom  from 
off  their  downy,  peach-blossom  cheeks;  and,  if  there  is, 
the  rouge-pot  and  brush,  with  chalk  and  feather-duster, 
supply  an  admirable  imitation.  And  then  the  money 
that  comes  in!  Gold,  so  bright  and  yellow,  so  unalloyed 
and  clean;  great,  white  silver  dollars  and  halves;  so  wel- 
come to  the  treasury  of  the  church,  so  helpful  to  the  com- 
mercial element  of  Christianity!  A  curious  thought  oc- 
curs, which  is  here  interjected  for  the  consideration  of  our 
"  best  society  "  and  "  most  Christian  "  heads  of  families. 
In  all  our  places  of  business  there  is  hung  the  printed  sign, 
"  No  foreign  or  mutilated  coin  received  here."  Would 
it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  hang  these  in  our  fashionable 
drawing-rooms?  Ought  not  parents  to  be  careful  of  their 
daughters,  and  keep  their  houses  as  clean  of  the  forged, 
base,  and  spurious  foreign  adventurer  as  their  coin-boxes 
of  alloyed,  and  clipped,  and  counterfeit  coin?  We  have 
seen  some  beautifully  illuminated  scriptural  mottoes  adorn- 
ing the  walls  of  many  lovely  homes;  they  are  done  in 
gold  and  color,  embroidered  in  bullion,  and  embossed  on 
silk  and  velvet,  richly  framed  and  conspicuously  hung. 
We  would  leave  them  on  the  walls,  but,  beside  them,  we 
would  hang  the  homely  warning  borrowed  from  the  cau- 
tion of  honest  trade:  "  No  foreign  or  defaced  social  coin 
accepted  here."  There  is  something  about  music  that 
reminds  us  of  horses.  The  horse,  of  all  animals,  possesses 
the  rarest  of  virtues.  He  occupies  a  position  in  the  ani- 
mal world  higher  than  music  in  the  world  of  art;  we  could 
get  on  without  music,  but  the  horse  is  indispensable.  And 
yet  the  horse,  with  all  his  virtues  and  all  his  noble  quali- 
ties, demoralizes  almost  everybody  who  comes  in  very 
close  contact  with  him.     A  gentleman  may  not  breed,  or 


race,  or  enjoy  horses  without  contaminating  him,  unless 
he  is  an  exceptional  man.  The  honest  farmer,  or  the  dray- 
man, is  apt  to  turn  villain,  if  accident  gives  him  a  horse 
of  exceptional  speed.  The  tailor's  apprentice,  turned  into 
the  park  upon  a  livery  hack  or  in  a  spider-wheeled  buggy, 
at  once  develops  all  the  beastly  inhumanity,  all  the  inso- 
lence, and  vanity,  and  ignorance  of  his  nature;  put  a  boy 
upon  a  race-horse  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  he  will  smell 
of  ammonia  through  all  time.  Give  an  h-inest  city  boy  a 
pony,  and  he  seeks  the  association  of  jockeys  as  instinct- 
ively as  the  brook  the  larger  brook.  There  is  not  suffi- 
cient restraining  moral  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Divine 
Creator  to  keep  the  man  who  deals  in  horses  as 
a  pursuit  from  becoming  a  jockey,  and  there  is  not 
sufficient  influence  in  all  the  religious  and  moral  codes, 
nor  philosophy  enough  in  all  the  philosophies,  heathen 
and  Christian,  to  prevent  a  jockey  from  lying,  steal 
ing,  cheating,  and  braggadacio — and  yet  the  horse  is 
noble,  pure,  and  good.  So  with  music.  It  is  a  divine  art ; 
so  pure,  so  gentle.  It  never  spoke  to  the  human  soul  an 
impure  word;  it  never  breathed  an  immodest  thought. 
Every  note  of  the  sky-lark,  that  in  the  morning  soars 
and  sings  in  joyous  melody  his  grateful  song  of  praise;  the 
stars,  that  in  their  celestial  orbits  swing  in  unison  and  sing 
their  anthems  around  the  eternal  throne,  breathe  only  pure 
worship.  But  what  of  the  musician,  the  composer,  the 
music  of  the  modern  stage,  the  jardin-chantant,  the  negro 
minstrel,  the  dive,  the  picnic  band?  What  about  the 
jealousies  and  small  vices  of  the  musical  professsion? 
What  of  the  men  who  harness  this  divine  art  in  the  lan- 
guage of  low  intrigue,  and  make  the  melody  keep  time  to 
the  epic  of  a  bawdy  story  told  in  Italian,  like  this  one  of 
"The  Marriage  of  Figaro"?  What  is  there  about  music 
that  makes  so  many  of  its  greatest  composers  and  perform- 
ers so  shamefully  indifferent  to  all  the  demands  of  the 
moral  code?  Why  do  the  great  prima  donnas  of  the  stage 
— with  a  few  honorable  exceptions — so  wantonly  set  at  de- 
fiance every  canon  of  respectable  society,  and  tramp  the 
world  in  brazen  harlotry,  surrounded  and  worshiped  by  the 
throng  of  the  world's  fashionable,  weak,  and  wealthy  ones  ? 
Why  are  men  who  can  sing  permitted  to  go  unhanged  of  of- 
fenses for  which  they  would  be  hanged  and  quartered  if  they 
could  not  sing?  We  give  it  up — the  conundrum  beats  us. 
We  can  not  even  understand  why  it  is  that  in  San  Francisco 
we  who  do  not  appreciate  music  pay  such  immense  sums 
to  listen  to  an  Italian  opera,  not  one  word  of  which  do  we 
understand,  and  to  see  a  set  of  imported  foreign  jackanapes 
dressed  in  cheap  finery  mouthing  the  recital  of  an  unsavory 
and  licentious  story  that  we  affect  to  despise.  However, 
we  are  glad  and  proud  of  one  thing:  very  few  male  Amer- 
icans make  of  music  a  profession.  It  is  a  satisfactory  re- 
flection that  there  are  no  American  composers,  and  very 
few  performers  who  attian  sufficient  excellence  to  make 
them  a  national  discredit,  and  so  far  very  few  of  our  Amer- 
ican girls  have  been  compelled  to  take  to  the  singing  stage 
for  a  livelihood.  When  we  look  down  upon  the  orchestral 
fiddlers,  all  in  a  row,  with  the  automaton  leader  shaking  a 
stick  over  them,  we  thank  God  there  is  not  an  American 
in  the  lot;  when  we  see  a  military  band  marching  by  with 
its  magnificent  drum-major  strutting  in  his  toggery  and  with 
adroit  cunning  tossing  his  funnel-topped  baton,  we  bless 
our  stars  that  they  are  not  Americans.  We  are  grateful 
that  we  are  not  a  musical  people,  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can boy  can't  fiddle,  and  that  the  average  American  girl 
is  not  in  great  danger  of  becoming  a  prima  donna  of  world- 
wide and  infamous  notoriety.  We  must,  in  justice  to  the 
ladies,  admit  that  music,  like  horses,  does  not  injure  and 
debase  girls  as  much  as  boys.  In  conclusion  of  this  long 
discussion  in  reference  to  the  amateur  opera  given  in  aid 
of  an  Episcopal  church,  we  declare  that  it  meets  with  our 
qualified  approval;  we  believe  the  girls  have  escaped  de- 
moralization and  the  church  made  money,  and  the  fashion- 
able and  well-dressed  benevolent  mob  had  a  good  time. 
Our  advice  is,  don't  let  it  occur  again. 
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Our  Correspondent  tells  us  Something  about  the  Pictures  of  the  Year. 


There  are  aristocracies  and  aristocracies.  Blue  blood 
is  not  everything.  You  may  be  a  pleb  among  plebs,  and 
yet  be  an  aristocrat  in  a  way  just  now,  if  you  happen  to 
be  possessed  of  one  of  the  invitations  from  the  committee 
of  French  artists — the  open  sesame  of  the  Palais  de 
l'lndustrie.  To-morrow  only  will  the  artists  who  have 
contributed  to  line  the  walls  with  art  work,  of  more  or  less 
merit,  be  admitted  to  view  their  own  productions;  whereas 
certain  privileged  ones  belonging  to  the  press  have  been 
allowed  to  slip  through  the  half-open  doors,  and  to  wander 
in  the  desolate  galleries.  Early  on  Monday  morning,  when 
Parisina  first  crossed  the  threshold,  there  were  not  a  dozen 
persons  in  the  building.  It  was  all  fresh  as  paint.  The 
bloom  was  still  on  the  peach.  I  missed  the  fashionable 
crowd,  I  must  admit.  The  Salon  didn't  look  like  itself 
without  the  pretty  toilets,  without  the  buzz  of  merry  voices; 
the  floor  spread  out  like  a  desert,  the  seats  were  all  unoc- 
cupied, and  my  steps  reechoed  in  the  lonely  rooms.  But 
I  didn't  go  there  for  company;  I  went  to  see  the  pictures, 
and  if  I  felt  like  a  privileged  solitary  whose  honor  weighed 
rather  heavily  upon  her,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

If  we  were  to  judge  by  size,  the  art  show  of  1885  ought 
to  be  the  greatest  on  record.  Canvas  has  been  used  in  a 
most  prolific  manner.  To  paint  a  big  picture  seems  to 
have  been  the  end  and  aim  of  hundreds  of  French  artists 
this  year.  Size  is,  therefore,  a  distinctive  character  of  this 
exhibition.  Another  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  mili- 
tary subjects.  Instead  of  the  ever-recurring  episode  of 
the  Franco-German  war,  there  is  a  large  majority  of  melan- 
choly pictures.  I  counted  at  least  a  dozen  lunerals,  to 
say  nothing  of  death-bed  scenes  and  the  like.  This,  again, 
is  a  very  decided  characteristic. 

Since  poor  Henri  Regnault,  who  was  killed  so  inoppor- 
tunely at  Buzenval,  the  Salons  have  been  flooded  with 
Moorish  pictures.  A  few  artists  copy  his  manner  closely; 
others  have  evolved  mannerisms  of  their  own.  Clainn 
and  Benjamin  Constant  may  be  numbered  among  the 
former.  Had  Regnault  lived  and  gone  on  painting,  he 
might — having  given  the  best  he  had  to  give  in  his  earliest 


years — have  got  to  paint  great,  crude  compo 
Clairin,  or  pictorial  tragedies,  minus  the  sacred 
Constant.  The  "  Vengeance  of  the  Scheriff " 
did  bit  of  rich  coloring,  without  an  atom  1 
even  the  "  go  "  of  melodrama  in  it.  He,theSchei  if, sits 
at  the  end  of  a  long  divan  (by  the  bye,  was  there  not  the 
same  long  line  of  cushioned  seats  in  the  back  of  Constant's 
last  year's  picture  ?),  his  reeking  sword  lying  across  his  violet- 
robed  knees.  A  pretty  vengeance!  Haifa  dozen  wives 
at  a  sweep,  without  counting  the  two  black  slaves.  All 
dead,  and  lying  in  carefully  studied  attitudes,  the  blood 
trickling  here  and  there  among  the  rich-toned  stuffs  and 
carpets.  Clairin  paints  the  Moors  at  Grenada  in  the  first 
flush  of  a  splendid  victory — banners  float  in  the  breeze,  a 
gorgeous  host  is  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  Alham  bra,  be- 
neath the  gateway  of  which  is  the  king,  on  horseback,  and 
in  front  crouch  vanquished  enemies,  dead  and  dying,  all 
but  a  delicate  maiden,  whom  a  giant  black  holds  aloft  as 
a  tribute  to  his  master's  harem.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
immense  amount  of  talent,  time,  and  color  partly  thrown 
away. 

In  a  similar  position,  in  the  other  end-room,  hangs  an 
almost  equally  large  picture — an  awful  jumble  of  color. 
Sardanapalus  has  been  painted  time  and  oft,  but 
never  quite  so  badly  as  that.  It  is  the  Regnault-Clairin- 
Constant  school  run  mad.  Brouillet,  on  the  other  hand,  has, 
while  sticking  to  the  same  school,  shown  character  of  his 
own.  The  "  Jewish  Wedding  in  Constantine "  is  much 
too  brilliant  in  tone;  at  first  the  eye  is  dazzled  beyond  en- 
durance, but  after  a  while  its  beauties  dawn  upon  one. 
The  turbaned  elders  behind,  squatting  in  a  row,  are  ren- 
dered with  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  the  effect  of  the 
sunlit  court,  in  which  the  figures  are  grouped,  is  good. 
Your  countryman — Bridgeman — gives  us  a  pleasant  bit  of 
orientalism  in  his  "  Summer  Day  on  the  Bosporus."  A 
boat  full  of  gayly  dressed  Turkish  women  is  gliding 
smoothly  over  the  water  bathed  in  sunshine;  a  low  line  of 
white  houses  and  minarets  lies  in  the  hazy  distance. 

Roll's  name  is  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  realists  this 
year.  His  "  Bercy  Wharf"  is  the  first  picture  the  visitor 
sees  on  entering.  All  the  paraphernalia  of  a  vast  enter- 
prise in  masonry  is  there  in  its  gaunt  unloveliness — huge 
beams  on  end,  trucks,  cranes,  with  the  stone-cutters  occu- 
pying the  foreground,  and  almost  putting  one's  teeth  on 
edge  with  the  reality  of  their  chipping.  Gervex,  who  has 
done  the  coal  wharf  on  a  former  occasion,  has  gone  higher 
up  the  social  ladder,  and  takes  us  behind  the  scenes, 
showing  us  the  members  of  the  jury  voting,  with  their  um- 
brellas and  sticks,  the  admission  of  a  picture  to  the  Salon. 
A  dozen  or  so  of  portraits  of  the  best-known  artists  gives 
interest  to  an  otherwise  uninteresting  scene.  Carrier  Bel- 
leuse  has  taken  the  miller's  men  for  his  model,  and  shows 
them  sweating  under  the  sacks  of  flour  they  are  carrying 
into  a  baker's  shop.  But  he  tries  to  be  sentimental,  also, 
in  twin  pictures — "  Past  and  Present " — a  couple  of  open 
carriages;  in  the  one  is  seated  a  young  lieutenant  and  his 
pretty  companion;  in  the  other,  a  hoary  veteran  with  his 
gray-haired  spouse.  Are  the  women  also  identical,  or  is 
the  first  an  amour  de  jeunesse  ?  The  catalogue  does  not 
explain.  Raffaelli — the  realist  of  realists — places  a  man 
in  the  centre  of  a  platform  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  brutish 
faces,  painted  with  a  total  disregard  of  human  beauty  or 
intellect.  If  I  were  an  artist,  and  saw  every  man  and 
brother  like  that,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  go  and  claim 
kindred  with  the  inmates  of  the  monkey-house  at  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes,  by  way  of  change.  An  artist,  who  has 
hitherto  confined  himself  to  genre  painting,  now  enters  the 
lists  of  realists  with  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  Salon. 
Tbis  is  Dagnan.  He,  unlike  many  others,  has  cut  his 
canvas  somewhat  small  for  his  subject,  and  the  two  rough 
horses  which  a  sturdy  peasant  has  brought  to  the  trough  to 
drink,  have  hardly  breathing  space  in  the  frame.  Looking 
at  the  animals,  one  is  tempted  to  pass  one's  hand  over 
their  noses,  so  real  do  they  appear;  and,  if  they  were  to 
snort  and  champ  their  bits,  who  would  be  astonished? 

The  realism  of  Bonnat  does  not  impress  one  in  the  same 
way.  His  "  Decapitation  of  St.  Denis  "  is  an  awful  pict- 
ure. Instead  of  falling  a  lifeless  body  on  the  steps  of  the 
temple,  as  a  couple  of  other  martyrs  have  done,  the  wor- 
thy saint  is  bending  down  to  pick  up  his  hoary  head,  with 
the  intention  of  placing  it  under  his  arm  according  to  tra- 
dition, much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  executioner,  who 
has  let  his  blood-stained  axe  fall  from  his  hand.  Above 
floats  a  very  corporeal-looking  angel.  The  transition  from 
Bonnat  to  Henri  Martin  is  easy  and  natural.  Prometheus 
is  snatching  the  fire  out  of  heaven  in  company  with  other 
equally  ambitious  spirits,  and  the  eagle  of  Zeus  is  punish- 
ing them  with  a  shower  of  well-directed  thunder-bolts. 
Martin  is  a  young  man,  and  one  of  last  year's  laureats. 
Another,  Rochegrosse,  whose  "  Troy  "  we  were  all  raving 
about  the  summer  before  last,  is  not  so  well  inspired  in 
"  La  Jacquerie."  Of  course,  you  know  that  the  riot- 
ous peasants  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  so  named, 
but  it  needed  M.  Rochegrosse  to  inform  us  that  they 
were  in  every  way  identical  to  the  sansculottes  of 
1790,  and  as  such  afford  a  curious  contrast  to  a  group  of 
high-born  ladies  in  mediaeval  garb,  whose  sanctuary  they 
have  invaded  with  fire  and  sword.  We  are  also  indebted 
to  the  artist  for  a  curious  archeological  research  with  re- 
spect to  toys;  the  wooden  horse,  which  lies  forlorn  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  might  have  been  made  to-day,  although 
it  most  assuredly  belongs  to  the  juveniles  crouching  under 
their  mother's  wing — one  of  whom  is  nursing  a  fine  tabby 
with  tender  solicitude.  Parisina. 

Paris,  April  29,  1S85. 

W.  W.  Story's  sketch  for  the  Lick  Monument  to  Key, 
the  author  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  is  thus  de- 
scribed: The  poet  is  sitting  under  a  columned  canopy, 
writing  the  famous  song.  Above  him  stands  America  with 
the  unfurled  star-spangled  banner,  her  outstretched  hand 
pointing  onward.  The  bas-relief  at  the  base  represents  a 
group  of  singers  and  instrumentalists.  It  is  pronounced  a 
graceful  and  ideal  conception,  in  which  are  the  spirit,  the 
poet,  and  the  singers  of  the  song. 

An  English  epitaph  says:  "Erected  to  the  memory  of 
lohn  Phillips,  accidentally  shot,  as  a  mark  of  affection  by 
his  brothers." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    STORY    OF    THE    FAIR    CUBAN. 


By  Robert  Louis   Stevenson. 


[A  year  or  so  ago  there  appeared  a  book  called  "The  New 
Arabian  Nights,"  by  Rubert  Louis  Stevenson.  I[  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  England.  It  showed  that  ihere  were  potentialities  of  ro- 
mance in  our  great  cities  which  exceeded  those  at  the  disposal  of 
the  writer  or  wiiters  of  the  Arabian  "Tales  of  the  Thousand 
Nghts  and  of  the  One  Night,"  supposed  10  be  narrated  by  Sche- 
herazide  to  her  troublous  lord.  Who  imagined,  when  he  began 
"Tne  Tale  of  the  Suicide  Club,"  that  such  an  atmosphere  of  mys- 
terious horror  could  be  thrown  around  the  grimy  rooms  of  a  club 
in  the  London  of  to-day— rooms  over  a  shop,  and  giving  upon  a 
mews?  Who  was  not  thrilled  hv  the  strange  adventures  of  "The 
Young  Man  with  the  Cream  Tarts'?  Who  did  not  tremble  for 
Prince  Florizel  of  Buhemia  and  Colonel  Geraldine  when  the  fatal 
cards  of  the  gamesters  whose  stake  was  death  were  being  dealt 
around  the  board?  In  this  book  Mr.  Stevenson  executed  a  tour 
deforce  which  is  unique  in  nineteenth  century  hteiature.  He 
has  now  written  another  series  of  "New  Arabian  Nights," 
which  he  calls  "  The  Dynamiters."  It  begins  in  the  Cigar  Divan 
in  Rupert  Street,  to  the  keeping  of  which  Prince  Floiizel  has  been 
reduced,  under  the  name  and  style  of  "T.  Godall."  Some  of  his 
companions,  reduced  like  himself,  fp  quent  the  place,  and  one  day 
de'ermine  to  go  forh  in  London  streets  in  quest  of  adventure- 
They  resolve  to  accept  whatever  comes  in  their  way.  One — Chal- 
loner — the  "  'Squire  of  Dames,"  meets  a  distressed  maiden,  who  is 
fleeing  from  a  house  in  a  quiet  street,  where  an  explosion  has  just 
occurred.  He  accosts  her,  and  she  tells  him  "  The  Story  of  the 
Destroying  Angel."  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mormon  parents, 
whom  the  Danites  have  slain,  and  she  has  fl;d  to  London  to  escape 
polygamous  marriage.  She  then  gives  him  seven  hundred  pounds 
in  bank-notes,  and  sends  him  with  it  to  Glasgow,  to  a  certain 
house  in  a  certain  street.  He  goes  there,  is  admitted  after  a  pass- 
word; he  delivers  his  message  and  money,  is  left  alone  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  presently  finds  the  police  are  breaking  in  the  doors. 
To  his  horror,  he  finds  himself  alone,  and  to  his  further  horror  he 
finds  that  the  house  is  filled  with  dynamite  and  infernal  machines. 
He  escapes,  just  before  the  police  effect  an  entrance.  Somerset,  an- 
other of  the  band,  acquires  a  "  superfluous  mansion,"  given  him 
by  an  eccentric  dowager,  who  introduces  herself  in  "  The  Narra- 
tive of  the  Spiriled  Old  Lady."  Having  no  money,  and  nothing 
but  the  mansion,  Challoner  decides  to  let  lodgings.  He  does  so, 
to  some  very  queer  people.  He  soon  discovers  that  they  are  dy- 
namiters, and  sees  his  maision  blown  in  atoms;  how  and  why  is 
narra  ed  by  Dynamiter  Zero,  in  "The  Tale  of  the  Explosive 
Bomb."  Desborough — a  third  of  Florizel's  friends— has  a  curious 
experience  with  a  c-rtain  strange  brown  box,  which  leads  to  his 
meeting  'he  mysterious  maiden,  who  tells  him  all  about  herself  in 
"  The  Story  of  the  Fair  Cuban."] 


I  am  not  what  I  seem.  My  father  drew  his  descent,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  grandees  of  Spain,  and  on  the  other, 
through  the  maternal  line,  from  the  patriot  Bruce.  My 
mother,  too,  was  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  kings;  but, 
alas!  these  kings  were  African.  She  was  fair  as  the  day — 
fairer  than  I,  for  I  inherited  a  darker  strain  of  blood  from 
the  veins  of  my  European  father — her  mind  was  noble,  her 
manners  queenly  and  accomplished;  and,  seeing  hermore 
than  the  equal  of  her  neighbors  and  surrounded  by  the 
most  considerate  affection  and  respect,  I  grew  up  to  adore 
her;  and,  when  the  time  came,  received  her  last  sigh  upon 
my  lips,  still  ignorant  that  she  was  a  slave,  and,  alas!  my 
father's  mistress.  Her  death,  which  befell  me  in  my  six- 
teenth year,  was  the  first  sorrow  I  had  known;  it  left  our 
home  bereaved  of  its  attractions,  cast  a  shade  of  melan- 
choly on  my  youth,  and  wrought  in  my  father  a  tragic  and 
durable  change.  Months  went  by;  with  the  elasticity  of 
my  years  I  regained  some  of  the  simple  mirth  that  had  be- 
fore distinguished  me;  the  plantation  smiled  with  fresh 
crops;  the  negroes  of  the  estate  had  already  forgotten  my 
moth-r,  and  transferred  their  simple  obedience  to  myself; 
but  still  the  cloud  only  darkened  on  the  brows  of  Senor 
Valdevia,  my  father.  His  absences  had  been  frequent 
even  in  the  old  days,  for  he  did  business  in  precious  gems 
in  the  city  of  Havana;  they  now  became  almost  continu- 
ous; and  when  he  returned,  it  was  but  for  the  night,  and 
with  the  manner  of  a  man  crushed  down  by  adverse  fort- 
une. 

The  place  where  I  was  born  and  passed  my  days  was  an 
isle  set  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  some  half-hour's  rowing  from 
the  coast  of  Cuba.  It  was  steep,  rugged,  and,  except  for 
my  father's  family  and  plantation,  uninhabited  and  left  to 
nature.  The  house,  a  low  building  surrounded  by  spa- 
cious verandas,  stood  upon  a  rise  of  ground  and  looked 
across  the  sea  to  Cuba.  The  breezes  blew  about  us  grate- 
fully, fanned  us  as  we  lay  swinging  in  our  silken  ham- 
mocks, and  tossed  the  boughs  and  flowers  of  the  magno- 
lia. Behind  and  to  the  left,  the  quarters  of  the  negroes 
and  the  waving  fields  of  the  plantation  covered  an  eighth 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  isle.  On  the  right,  and  closely 
bordering  on  the  garden,  lay  a  vast  and  deadly  swamp, 
densely  covered  with  wood,  breathing  fever,  dotted  with 
profound  sloughs,  and  inhabited  by  poisonous  oysters, 
nun-eating  crabs,  snakes,  alligators,  and  sickly  fishes.  In 
the  recesses  of  that  jungle  none  could  penetrate  but  those 
of  African  descent;  an  invisible,  unconquerable  foe  lay 
there  in  wait  for  the  European,  and  the  air  was  death. 

O.ie  morning  (from  which  I  must  date  the  beginning  of 
my  ruinous  misfortune)  I  left  my  room  a  little  after  day- 
break— for  in  that  warm  climate  all  are  early  risers — and 
found  not  a  servant  to  attend  upon  my  wants.  I  made  the 
circuit  of  the  house,  still  calling,  and  my  surprise  had 
almost  changed  into  alarm,  when  coming  at  last  into  a 
large  verandaed  court,  I  found  it  thronged  with  negroes 
Even  then,  even  when  I  was  among  them,  not  one  turned 
or  paid  the  least  regard  to  my  arrival.  They  had  eyes  and 
ears  for  but  one  person — a  woman  richly  and  tastefully  at- 
tired, of  elegant  carriage,  and  a  musical  speech;  not  so 
much  old  in  years  as  worn  and  marred  by  self-indulgence; 
her  face,  which  was  still  attractive, stamped  with  the  most 
cruel  passion,  her  eye  burning  with  the  greed  of  evil.  Il 
was  not  from  her  appearance,  I  believe,  but  from  some 
emanation  of  her  soul,  that  I  recoiled  in  a  kind  of  faint- 
ing terror;  as  we  hear  of  plants  that  blight  and  snakes  thai 
fascinate,  the  woman  shocked  and  daunted  me.  But  1 
was  of  a  brave  nature;  trod  the  weakness  down;  and  forc- 
ing my  way  through  the  slaves,  who  fell  back  before  me  in 
embarrassment,  as  though  in  the  presence  of  rival  mis- 
tresses, I  asked,  in  imperious  tones:  "Who  is  this  person?" 
A  girl  slave,  to  whom  I  had  been  kind,  whispered  in  mj 
ear  to  have  a  care,  for  that  was  Madame  Mendizabal;  but 
the  name  was  new  to  me. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  woman,  applying  a  pair  of  glasses 


to  her  eyes,  studied  me  with  insolent  particularity  from 
head  to  foot. 

"  Young  woman,"  said  she,  at  last,  "I  have  had  a  great 
experience  in  refractory  servants,  and  take,  a  pride  in 
breaking  them.  You  really  tempt  me,  and  if  I  had  not 
other  affairs,  and  those  of  more  importance,  on  my  hand, 
I  should  certainly  buy  you  at  your  father's  sale." 

"  Madame "  I  began,  but  my  voice  failed  me. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  know  your  position?" 
she  returned,  with  a  hateful  laugh.  "How  comical!  Pos- 
itively, I  must  buy  her.  Accomplishments,  I  suppose?" 
she  added,  turning  to  the  servants. 

Several  assured  her  that  the  young  mistress  had  been 
brought  up  like  any  lady,  for  so  it  seemed  in  their  inex- 
perience. 

"  She  would  do  very  well  for  my  place  of  business  in 
Havana,"  said  the  Seiiora  Mendizabal,  once  more  study- 
ing me  through  her  glasses;  "and  I  should  take  a  pleas- 
ure," she  pursued,  more  directly  addressing  myself,  "  in 
bringing  you  acquainted  with  a  whip."  And  she  smiled 
at  me  with  a  savory  lust  of  cruelty  upon  her  face. 

At  this  I  found  expression.  Calling  by  name  upon  the 
servants,  I  bade  them  turn  this  woman  from  the  house, 
take  her  to  the  boat,  and  set  her  back  upon  the  mainland. 
But,  with  one  voice,  they  protested  that  they  durst  not  obey, 
coming  close  about  me,  pleading  and  beseeching  me  to  be 
more  wise;  and  when  I  insisted,  rising  higher  m  passion 
and  speaking  of  this  foul  intruder  in  the  terms  she  had  de- 
served, they  fell  back  from  me  as  from  one  who  had  blas- 
phemed. A  superstitious  reverence  plainly  encircled  the 
stranger;  I  could  read  it  in  their  changed  demeanor,  and 
in  the  paleness  that  prevailed  upon  the  natural  color  of 
their  faces;  and  their  fear  perhaps  reacted  on  myself.  I 
looked  again  at  Madame  Mendizabal.  She  stood  perfectly 
composed,  watching  my  face  through  her  glasses,  with  a 
smile  of  scorn;  and  at  the  sight  of  her  assured  superiority 
to  all  my  threats,  a  cry  broke  from  my  lips — a  cry  of  rage, 
fear,  and  despair — and  I  fled  from  the  veranda  and  the 
house. 

I  ran  I  knew  not  where,  but  it  was  toward  the  beach. 
As  I  went,  my  head  whirled — so  strange,  so  sudden,  were 
these  events  and  insults.  Who  was  she?  What  in  heaven's 
name  was  the  power  she  wielded  overmyobedientnegioes? 
Why  had  she  addressed  me  as  a  slave?  Why  spoken  of 
my  father's  sale?  To  all  these  tumultuary  questions  I 
could  find  no  answer;  and  in  the  turmoil  of  my  mind, 
nothing  was  plain  except  the  hateful,  leering  image  of  the 
woman. 

1  was  still  running,  mad  with  fear  and  anger,  when  I  saw 
my  father  coming  to  meet  me  from  the  landing-place;  and 
with  a  cry  that  I  thought  would  have  killed  me,  leaped 
into  his  arms  and  broke  into  a  passion-of  sobs  and  tears 
upon  his  bosom.  He  made  me  sit  down  below  a  tall  pal- 
metto that  grew  not  far  off,  comforted  me,  but  with  some 
abstraction  in  his  voice,  and,  as  soon  as  I  regained  the 
least  command  upon  my  feelings,  asked  me,  not  without 
harshness,  what  this  grief  betokened.  I  was  surprised  by 
his  tone  into  a  still  greater  measure  of  composure;  and  in 
firm  tones,  though  still  interrupted  by  sobs,  I  told  him 
there  was  a  stranger  in  the  island;  at  which  I  thought  he 
started  and  turned  pale;  that  the  servants  would  not  obey 
me;  that  the  stranger's  name  was  Madame  Mendizabal, 
and  at  that  he  seemed  to  me  both  troubled  and  relieved; 
that  she  had  insulted  me,  treated  me  as  a  slave  (and  here 
my  father's  brow  began  to  darken),  threatened  to  buy  me 
at  a  sale,  and  questioned  my  own  servants  before  my  face; 
and  that,  at  last,  finding  myself  quite  helpless  and  exposed 
to  these  intolerable  liberties,  I  had  fled  from  the  house  in 
terror,  indignation,  and  amazement. 

"  Teresa,"  said  my  father,  with  singular  gravity  of  voice, 
"I  must  make  to-day  a  call  upon  your  courage;  much 
must  be  told  you,  there  is  much  that  you  must  do  to  help 
me;  and  my  daughter  must  prove  herself  a  woman  by  her 
spirit.  As  for  this  Mendizabal,  what  shall  I  say? — or  how 
am  I  to  tell  you  what  she  is?  Twenty  years  ago  she  was 
the  loveliest  of  slaves;  to-day  she  is  what  you  see  her— 
prematurely  old,  disgraced  by  the  practice  of  every  vice 
and  every  nefarious  industry,  but  free,  rich,  married,  they 
say,  to  some  reputable  man — whom  may  heaven  assist! — 
and  exercising  among  her  ancient  mates,  the  slaves  of 
Cuba,  an  influence  as  unbounded  as  its  reason  is  mys- 
terious. Horrible  rites,  it  is  supposed,  cement  herempire; 
the  rites  of  Hoodoo.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  would  have  you 
dismiss  the  thought  of  this  incomparable  witch;  it  is  not 
from  her  that  danger  threatens  us,  and  into  her  hands,  1 
make  bold  to  promise,  you  shall  never  fall." 

"  Father!"  I  cried.  "Fall?  Was  there  any  truth,  then, 
in  her  words?  Am  I — O  father,  tell  me  plain;  I  can  bear 
anvthing  but  this  suspense." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  he  replied,  "  with  merciful  bluntness. 
Your  mother  was  a  slave;  it  was  my  design,  so  soon  as  1 
had  saved  a  competence,  to  sail  to  the  free  land  of  Britain, 
where  the  law  would  suffer  me  to  marry  her;  a  design  too 
long  procrastinated;  for  death  at  the  last  moment  inter- 
vened. You  will  now  understand  the  heaviness  with 
which  your  mother's  memory  hangs  about  my  neck." 

I  cried  out  aloud,  in  pity  for  my  parents;  and  in  seeking 
to  console  the  survivor,  I  forgot  myself. 

"  It  matters  not,"  resumed  my  father.  "  What  I  have 
left  undone  can  never  be  repaired,  and  I  must  bear  the 
penalty  of  my  remorse.  But,  Teresa,  with  so  cutting  a 
reminder  of  the  evils  of  delay,  I  set  myself  at  once  to  do 
what  was  still  possible — to  liberate  yourself." 

I  began  to  break  forth  in  thanks,  but  he  checked  me 
with  a  sombre  roughness. 

"  Your  mother's  illness,"  he  resumed,  "  had  engaged 
too  great  a  portion  of  my  time;  my  business  in  the  city- 
had  lain  too  long  at  the  mercy  of  ignorant  underlings;  my 
head,  my  taste,  my  unequaled  knowledge  of  the  more  pre- 
cious stones,  that  art  by  which  I  can  distinguish,  even  on 
the  darkest  night,  a  sapphire  from  a  ruby,  and  tell  at  a 
glance  in  what  quarter  of  the  earth  a  gem  was  disinterred 
—nil  these  had  been  too  long  absent  from  the  conduct  oi 
affairs.    Teresa,  I  was  insolvent." 

"  What  matters  that?"  I  cried.  "What  matters  pov- 
erty, if  we  be  left  together  with  our  love  and  sacred  mem- 
ories?" 

"  You  do  not  comprehend,"  he  said,  gloomily.  "Slave, 
as  you  are,  young — alas!  scarce  more  than  child! — accom- 


plished, beautiful  with  the  most  touching  beauty,  innocent 
as  an  angel — all  these  qualities  that  should  disarm  the  very 
wolves  and  crocodiles  are,  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  I 
stand  indebted,  commodities  to  buy  and  sell.  You  are  a 
chattel,  a  marketable  thing,  and  worth — heavens,  that  I 
should  say  such  words! — worth  money.  Do  you  begin  to 
see?  If  1  were  to  give  you  freedom,  I  should  defraud  my 
creditors;  the  manumission  would  be  certainly  annulled; 
you  would  be  still  a  slave,  and  I  a  criminal." 

I  caught  his  hand  in  mine,  kissed  it,  and  moaned  in  pity 
for  myself,  in  sympathy  for  my  father. 

"Howl  have  tolled,"  he  com  inued,  "  how  I  have  dared 
and  striven  to  repair  my  losses,  Heaven  has  beheld  and 
will  remember,  its  blessing  was  denied  to  my  endeavors, 
or,  as  I  please  myself  by  thinking,  but  delayed  to  descend 
upon  my  daughter's  head.  At  length  all  hope  was  at  an 
end;  I  was  ruined  beyond  retrieve;  a  heavy  debt  fell  due 
upon  the  morrow,  which  I  could  not  meet;  I  should  be 
declared  a  bankrupt,  and  my  goods,  my  lands,  my  jewels 
that  I  so  much  loved,  my  slaves  whom  I  have  spoiled  and 
rendered  happy,  and  oh !  ten-fold  worse,  you,  my  beloved 
daughter,  would  be  sold  and  pass  into  the  hands  of  igno- 
rant and  greedy  traffickers.  Too  lone,  I  saw,  had  1  ac- 
cepted and  profited  by  this  great  crime  of  slavery ;  bu'  was 
my  daughter,  my  innocent,  unsullied  daughter,  was  she  to 
pay  the  price?  I  cried  out — no ! — I  took  heaven  to  witness 
my  temptation;  I  caught  up  this  bag  and  fled.  Closeupon 
my  track  are  the  pursuers;  perhaps  to-morrow  they  will 
land  upon  this  isle,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  dear  soul 
that  bore  you,  to  consign  your  father  to  an  ignominious 
prison,  and  yourself  to  slavery  and  dishonor.  We  have 
not  many  hours  before  us.  Off  the  north  coast  of  our  isle, 
by  strange  good  fortune,  an  English  yacht  has  for  some 
days  been  hovering.  It  belongs  to  Sir  George  Greville, 
whom  I  slightly  know,  to  whom  ere  now  I  have  rendered 
unusual  services,  and  who  will  not  refuse  to  help  in  our 
escape.  Or  if  he  did,  if  his  gratitude  were  in  default,  I 
have  the  power  to  force  him.  For  what  does  it  mean,  my 
child — what  means  this  Englishman,  who  hangs  for  years 
upon  the  shores  of  Cuba,  and  returns  from  every  trip  with 
new  and  valuable  gems!" 

"  He  may  have  found  a  mine,"  I  hazarded. 

"  So  he  declares,"  returned  my  father;  "  but  the  strange 
gift  I  have  received  from  nature  easily  transpierced  the  fa- 
ble. He  brought  me  diamonds  only,  which  I  bought,  at 
first,  in  innocence;  at  a  second  glance  I  started,  for  of 
these  stones,  my  child,  some  had  first  seen  the  day  in 
Africa,  some  in  Brazil,  while  others,  from  their  peculiar 
water  and  rude  workmanship,  I  divined  to  be  the  spoil  of 
ancient  temples.  Thus  put  upon  the  scent,  I  made  in- 
quiries; oh,  he  is  cunning,  but  I  was  cunninger  than  he. 
He  visited,  I  found,  the  shop  of  every  jeweler  in  town;  to 
one  he  came  with  rubies,  to  one  with  emeralds,  to  one  with 
precious  beryl;  to  all  with  this  same  story  of  the  mine. 
But  in  what  mine,  what  rich  epitome  of  the  earth's  surface 
were  there  conjoined  the  rubies  of  Ispahan,  the  pearls  of 
Coromandel,  and  the  diamonds  of  Golconda?  No,  child, 
that  man,  for  all  his  yacht  and  title,  that  man  must  fear  and 
must  obey  me.  To-night,  then,  as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  we 
must  take  our  way  through  the  swamp  by  the  path  which 
I  shall  presently  show  you ;  thence  across  the  highlands  of 
the  isle  a  track  is  blazed,  which  shall  conduct  us  to  the 
haven  on  the  north;  and  close  by  the  yacht  is  riding. 
Should  my  pursuers  come  before  the  hour  at  which  I  look 
to  see  them,  they  will  still  arrive  too  late;  a  trusty  man  at- 
tends on  the  mainland;  as  soon  as  they  appear  we  shall 
behold,  if  it  be  dark,  the  redness  of  a  fire;  if  it  be  day,  a 
pillar  of  smoke  on  the  opposing  headland;  and  thus 
warned,  we  shall  have  time  to  put  the  swamp  between  our- 
selves and  danger.  Meantime  I  must  conceal  this  bag; 
I  would,  before  all  things,  be  seen  to  arrive  at  the  house 
with  empty  hands;  a  blabbing  slave  might  else  undo  us. 
For  see!"  he  added,  and  holding  up  the  bag,  which  he 
had  already  shown  me,  he  poured  into  my  lap  a  shower  of 
unmounted  jewels,  brighter  than  flowers,  ofe\ery  sze  and 
color,  and  catching,  as  they  fell,  upon  a  million  dainty 
facets  the  ardor  of  the  sun. 

I  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of  admiration. 

"  Even  in  your  ignorant  eyes,"  pursued  my  father,  "  they 
command  respect.  Yet  what  are  they  but  pebbles,  passive 
to  the  tool,  cdld  as  death?  Ingrate!"  he  cried.  "Each 
one  of  these — miracles  of  nature's  patience,  conceived  out 
of  the  dust  in  centuries  of  microscopical  activity,  each  one 
is,  for  you  and  me,  a  year  of  life,  liberty,  and  mutual  af- 
fection. How,  then,  should  I  cherish  them? — and  why  do 
I  delay  to  place  them  beyond  reach?    Teresa,  follow  me." 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  led  me  to  the  borders  of  the 
great  jungle,  where  they  overhung,  in  a  wall  of  poisonous 
and  dusky  foliage,  the  declivity  of  the  hill  on  which  my 
lather's  house  stood  planted.  For  some  while  he  skirted, 
with  attentive  eyes,  the  margin  of  the  thicket.  Then, 
seeming  to  recognize  some  mark,  for  his  countenance  be- 
came immediately  lightened  of  thought,  he  paused  and 
addressed  me. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  the  entrance  of  the  secret  path 
ihat  I  have  mentioned,  and  here  you  shall  await  me.  I 
but  pass  some  hundreds  of  yards  into  the  swamp  to  bury 
my  poor  treasure;  as  soon  as  that  is  safe  I  will  return." 

It  was  in  vain  that  1  sought  to  dissuade  him,  urging  the 
dangers  of  the  place;  in  vain  that  1  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  lollow,  pleading  the  black  blood  that  I  now  knew  to 
circulate  in  my  veins.  To  all  my  appeals  he  turned  a  deaf 
ear,  and,  bending  back  a  portion  of  the  screen  of  bushes, 
disappeared  into  the  pestilential  silence  of  the  swamp. 

At  the  end  of  a  full  hour  the  bushes  were  once  more 
thrust  aside,  and  my  father  stepped  from  out  the  thicket 
and  paused,  and  almost  staggered  in  the  first  shock  of  the 
blinding  sunlight.  His  face  was  of  a  singular  dusky  red; 
and  yet  for  all  the  heat  of  the  tropical  noon,  he  did  not 
seem  to  sweat. 

"  You  are  tired,"  I  cried,  springing  to  meet  him.  "  You 
are  ill." 

"  1  am  tired,"  he  replied;  "  the  air  in  that  jungle  stifles 
one;  my  eyes,  besides,  have  grown  accustomed  to  iis 
gloom,  and  the  strong  sunshine  pierces  them  like  knives. 
A  moment,  Teresa,  give  me  but  a  moment.  All  shall  yet 
be  well.  1  have  buried  the  hoard  under  a  cypress,  imme- 
diately beyond  the  bayou,  on  the  left-hand  margin  of  the 
path;  beautiful,  bright  things,  they  now  lie  whelmed  in 
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slime;  you  shall  find  them  there,  if  needful.  But  come, 
let  us  to  the  house;  it  is  time  to  eat  against  our  journey  of 
the  night;  to  eat  and  then  to  sleep,  my  poor  Teresa;  then 
to  sleep."  And  he  looked  upon  me  out  of  bloodshot  eyes, 
shaking  his  head  as  if  in  piiy. 

We  went  hurriedly,  for  he  kept  murmuring  that  he  had 
been  gone  too  long,  and  that  the  servants  might  suspect; 
passed  through  the  airy  stretch  of  the  veranda,  and  came 
at  length  into  the  grateful  twilight  of  the  shuttered  house. 
The  ir.eal  was  spread;  the  house  servants,  already  in- 
formed by  the  boatmen  of  the  master's  return,  were  all 
back  at  their  posts,  and  terrified,  as  I  could  see,  to  face 
me.  My  f  ither  still  murmuring  of  haste  with  weary  and 
feverish  pertinacity,  I  hurried  at  once  to  take  my  place  at 
table;  but  I  had  no  sooner  left  his  arm  than  he  paused  and 
thrust  forth  both  his  hands  with  a  strange  gesture  of  grop- 
ing. "  How  is  this?"  he  cried,  in  a  sharp,  inhuman  voice. 
"Am  I  blind?  "  I  ran  to  him  and  tried  to  lead  him  to  the 
table;  but  he  resisted  and  stood  stiffly  where  he  was, open- 
ing and  shutting  his  jaws,  as  if  in  a  painful  effort  after 
breath.  Then  suddenly  he  raised  both  hands  to  his  tem- 
ples, cried  out,  "  My  head,  my  head! "  and  reeled  and  iell 
against  the  wall. 

I  knew  too  well  what  it  must  be.  I  turned  and  begged 
the  servants  to  relieve  him.  But  they,  with  one  accord, 
denied  the  possibility  of  hope;  the  master  had  gone  into 
the  swamp,  they  said,  the  master  must  die;  all  help  was 
idle.  Why  should  I  dwell  upon  his  sufferings?  I  had  him 
carried  to  a  bed,  and  watched  beside  him.  He  lay  still, 
and  at  times  ground  his  teeth,  and  talked  at  times  unintel- 
ligibly, only  that  one  word  of  hurry,  hurry,  coming  dis- 
tinctly to  my  ears,  and  telling  me  that  even  in  the  last 
struggle  with  the  powers  of  death  his  mind  was  still  tort- 
ured by  his  daughter's  peril.  The  sun  had  gone  down,  the 
darkness  had  fallen  when  I  perceived  that  I  was  alone  on 
this  wretched  earth.  What  thought  had  I  of  flight,  of  safe- 
ty, of  the  impending  dangers  of  my  situation?  Beside  the 
body  of  my  last  friend,  I  had  forgotten  all  except  the  nat- 
ural pangs  of  my  bereavement. 

The  sun  was  some  four  hours  above  the  eastern  line 
when  I  was  called  to  a  knowledge  of  the  things  of  earth  by 
the  entrance  of  the  slave-girl  to  whom  I  have  already  re- 
ferred. The  poor  soul  was  indeed  devotedly  attached  to 
me;  and  it  was  with  streaming  tears  thatshe  broke  to  me 
the  import  of  her  coming.  With  the  first  light  of  dawn  a 
boat  had  reached  our  landing-place,  and  set  on  shore  upon 
our  isle  (till  now  so  fortunate)  a  party  of  officers  bearing  a 
warrant  to  arrest  my  father's  person,  and  a  man  of  a  gross 
body  and  low  manners,  who  declared  the  island,  the  plan- 
tation, and  all  its  human  chattels  to  be  now  his  own.  "  I 
think,"  said  my  slave  girl,  "  he  must  be  a  politician  or  some 
very  powerful  sorcerer,  for  Madame  Mendizabal  had  no 
sooner  seen  them  coming  than  she  took  to  the  woods." 

"  Foul,"  said  I,  "it  was  the  officers  she  feared;  and  at 
any  rate  why  does  that  beldam  still  dare  to  pollute  the 
island  with  her  presence?  And  oh,  Cora,"  I  exclaimed, 
remembering  my  grief,  "  what  matter  all  these  troubles  to 
an  orphan?" 

"  Mistress,"  siid  she,  "  I  mustremindyou  of  two  things. 
Never  speak  as  you  da  now  of  Madame  Mendizabal;  or 
never  to  a  person  of  color,  for  she  is  the  most  powerful 
woman  in  this  world,  and  her  real  name  even,  if  one  durst 
pronounce  it,  were  a  spell  to  raise  the  dead.  And  what- 
ever you  do,  speak  no  more  of  her  to  your  unhappy  Cora; 
for  though  it  is  po^siole  she  may  be  afraid  of  the  police 
(and  indeed  I  think  that  I  have  heard  that  she  is  in  hiding), 
and  though  I  know  that  you  will  laugh  and  not  believe, 
yet  it  is  true,  and  proved,  and  known,  that  she  hears  every 
word  that  people  utter  in  this  whole,  vast  world;  and  your 
poor  Cora  is  already  deep  enough  in  her  black  books. 
She  looks  at  me,  mistress,  till  my  blood  turns  ice.  That 
is  the  first  1  had  to  say;  and  now  for  the  second:  do,  pray, 
for  heaven's  sake,  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  no  longer  the 
poor  seno'r's  daughter.  He  is  gone,  dear  gentleman;  and 
now  you  are  no  more  than  a  common  slave-girl  like  my- 
self. The  man  to  whom  you  belong  calls  for  you;  oh,  my 
dear  mistress,  jgo  at  once.  With  your  youth  and  beauty 
you  may  still,  if  you  are  winning  and  obedient,  secure  your- 
self an  easy  life." 

For  a  moment  I  looked  on  the  creature  with  the  indig- 
nation you  may  conceive;  the  next  it  was  gone;  she  did 
but  speak  after  her  kind,  as  the  bird  sings  or  cattle  bellow. 

"  Go,"  said  I ;  "  go,  Cora.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind 
intentions.  Leave  me  alone  one  moment  with  my  dead 
father,  and  tell  this  man  that  I  will  come  at  once." 

She  went;  and  I,  turning  to  the  bed  of  death,  ad- 
dressed to  those  deaf  ears  the  last  appeal  and  defense  of 
my  beleaguered  innocence.  "Father,"  I  said,  "it  was 
your  last  thought,  even  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution,  that 
your  daughter  should  escape  disgrace.  Here  at  your  side, 
I  swear  to  you  that  purpose  shall  be  carried  out;  by  what 
means,  I  know  not;  by  crime,  if  need  be;  and  heaven  for- 
give both  you  and  me  and  our  oppressors,  and  heaven  help 
my  helplessness!"  Thereupon  I  felt  strengthened  as  by 
long  repose;  stepped  to  the  mirror — ay,  even  in  that  cham- 
ber of  the  dead;  hastily  arranged  my  hair,  refreshed  my 
tear-worn  eyes,  breathed  a  dumb  farewell  to  the  originator 
of  my  days  and  sorrows,  and,  composing  my  features  to  a 
smile,  went  forth  to  meet  my  master. 

He  was  in  a  great,  hot  bustle,  reviewing  that  house, 
once  ours,  to  which  he  had  but  now  succeeded;  a  corpu- 
lent, sanguine  man  of  middle  age,  sensual,  vulgar,  humor- 
ous, and,  if  I  judged  rightly,  not  ill-disposed  by  nature. 
But  the  sparkle  that  came  into  his  eye  as  he  observed  me 
enter,  warned  me  to  expect  the  worst. 

"  Is  this  your  late  mistress?"  he  inquired  of  the  slaves; 
and  when  he  had  learned  it  was  so,  said  he :  "lama  plain 
man;  none  of  your  damned  Spaniards,  but  a  true  blue, 
hard-working,  honest  Englishman.    My  name  is  Caulder." 

*'  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  1,  and  courtesied  very  smartly 
as  I  had  seen  the  servants. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  this  is  better  than  I  had  expected; 
and  if  you  choose  to  be  dutiful  in  the  station  to  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  call  you,  you  will  find  me  a  very  kind 
old  lellow.  I  like  your  looks,"  he  added,  calling  me  by 
name,  which  he  scandalously  mispronounced.  "  Is  your 
hair  all  your  own?  "  he  then  inquired  with  a  certain  sharp- 
ness, and  coming  up  to  me,  as  though  I  were  a  horse,  he 
grossly  satisfied  nis  doubts.    I  was  one  name  from  head 


to  foot,  but  I  contained  my  righteous  anger  and  submitted. 
"  That  is  very  well,"  he  continued,  cnucking  me  good- 
humoredly  under  the  chin ;  "you  will  have  no  cause  to  regret 
coming  to  old  Caulder,  eh?  But  that  is  by  the  way.  What 
is  more  to  the  point  is  this:  your  Lv.e  master  was  a  most 
dishonest  rogue  and  levanted  with  some  valuable  property 
that  belonged  of  rights  to  me.  Now,  considering  your  re- 
lation to  him,  I  regard  you  as  the  likeliest  person  to  know 
what  has  become  of  it;  and  I  warn  you,  before  you  an- 
swer, that  my  whole  future  kindness  will  depend  upon 
your  honesty.  1  am  an  honest  man  myself,  and  expect 
the  same  in  my  servants." 

"Do  you  mean  the  jewels?"  said  I,  sinking  my  voice 
into  a  whisper. 

"That  is  just  precisely  what  I  do,"  said  he,  and 
chuckled. 

"  Hush!"  said  I. 

"  Hush!"  he  repeated;  "and  why  hush?  I  am  on  my 
own  place,  I  would  have  you  to  know,  and  surrounded  by 
my  own  lawful  servants." 

"Are  the  officers  gone?"  I  asked;  and  oh,  how  my 
hopes  hung  upon  the  answer. 

"  They  are,"  said  he,  looking  somewhat  disconcerted. 
"  Why  do  you  ask?  " 

"I  wish  you  had  kept  them,"  I  answered,  solemnly 
enough,  although  my  heart  at  that  same  moment  leaped 
wiih  exultation.  "  Master,  I  must  not  conceal  from  you 
the  truth.  The  servants  on  this  estate  are  in  a  dangerous 
condition,  and  mutiny  has  long  been  brewing." 

"  Why,"  he  cried,  "  I  never  saw  a  milder-looking  lot  of 
niggers  in  my  life."    But  for  all  that  he  turned  pale. 

"  Did  they  tell  you,"  I  continued,  "  that  Madame  Men- 
dizabal is  on  the  island? — that,  since  her  coming,  they 
obey  none  but  her? — that  if,  this  morning,  they  have  re- 
ceived you  with  even  decent  civility,  it  was  only  by  her 
orders — issued  with  what  afterthought,  I  leave  you  to  con- 
sider? " 

"  Madam  Jezebel?  "  said  he;  "  well,  she  is  a  dangerous 
devil :  the  police  are  after  her,  besides,  for  a  whole  series 
of  murders;  but  after  all,  what  then?  To  be  sure,  she 
has  a  great  influence  with  you  colored  folk.  But  what  in 
fortune's  name  can  be  her  errand  here?" 

"  The  jewels,"  I  replied.  "  Ah,  sir,  had  you  seen  that 
treasure,  sapphire  and  emerald  and  opal,  and  the  golden 
topaz,  and  rubies,  red  as  the  sunset — of  what  incalculable 
worth,  of  what  unequaled  beauty  to  the  eye! — had  you 
seen  it,  as  I  have,  and  alas!  as  she  has — you  would  under- 
stand and  tremble  at  your  danger." 

."  She  has  seen  them ! "  he  cried ;  and  I  could  see  by  his 
face,  that  my  audacity  was  justified  by  its  success. 

I  caught  his  hand  in  mine.  "  My  master,"  said  I,  "  I 
am  now  yours;  it  is  my  duty,  it  should  be  my  pleasure,  to 
defend  your  interests  and  life.  Hear  my  advice  then; 
and,  I  conjure  you,  be  guided  by  prudence.  Follow  me 
privily;  let  none  see  where  we  are  going;  I  will  lead  you 
to  the  place  where  the  treasure  has  been  buried;  that  once 
disinterred,  let  us  make  straight  for  ihe  boat,  escape  to 
the  mainland,  and  not  return  to  this  dangerous  isle  with- 
out the  countenance  of  soldiers." 

What  free  man  in  a  free  land  would  have  credited  so 
sudden  a  devotion?  But  this  oppressor,  through  the  very' 
arts  and  sophistries  he  had  abused  to  quiet  the  rebellion 
of  his  conscience  and  to  convince  himself  that  slavery  was 
natural,  fell  like  a  child  into  the  trap  I  laid  for  him.  He 
praised  and  thanked  me;  told  me  I  had  all  the  qualities 
he  valued  in  a  servant;  and  when  he  had  questioned  me 
further  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  the  treasure,  and  I 
had  once  more  artfully  inflamed  his  greed,  bade  me  with- 
out delay,  proceed  to  carry  out  my  plan  of  action. 

From  a  shed  in  the  garden,  I  took  a  pick  and  shovel; 
and  thence,  by  devious  paths  among  the  magnolias,  led 
my  master  to  the  entrance  of  the  swamp.  I  walked  first, 
carrying,  as  I  was  now  in  duty  bound,  the  tools,  and, 
glancing  continually  behind  me,  least  we  should  be  spied 
upon  and  followed.  When  we  were  come  as  far  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  path,  it  flashed  into  my  mind  I  had  forgot- 
ten meat;  and,  leaving  Mr.  Caulder  in  the  shadow  of  a 
tree,  I  returned  alone  to  the  house  for  a  basket  of  provis- 
ions. Were  they  for  him?  I  asked  myself.  And  a  voice 
within  me  answered,  No.  While  we  were  face  to  face, 
while  I  still  saw  before  my  eyes  the  man  to  whom  I  be- 
longed, as  the  hand  belongs  to  the  body,  my  indignation 
held  me  bravely  up.  But  now  that  I  was  alone,  I  con- 
ceived a  sickness  at  myself  and  my  designs  that  I  could 
scarce  endure;  I  longed  to  throw  myself  at  his  feet,  avow 
my  intended  treachery,  and  warn  him  from  that  pestilential 
swamp,  to  which  I  was  decoying  him  to  die;  but  my  vow 
to  my  dead  father,  my  duty  to  my  own  innocence,  pre- 
vailed against  thesescruples;  and  though  my  facewaspale 
and  must  have  reflected  the  horror  that  oppressed  my 
spirits,  it  was  with  a  firm  step  that  I  returned  to  the  board- 
ers of  the  swamp,  and  with  smiling  lips  bade  him  rise  and 
follow  me. 

The  path  on  which  we  now  entered  was  cut  like  a  tun- 
nel through  the  living  jungle.  On  either  hand  and  over- 
head, the  mass  of  foliage  was  continuously  joined ;  the  day 
sparingly  filtered  through  the  depth  of  super-impending 
wood;  and  the  air  was  hot  like  steam,  and  heavy  with 
vegetable  odors,  and  lay  like  a  load  upon  the  lungs  and 
brain.  Under  fo  it,  a  great  depth  of  mold  received  our 
silent  footprints;  on  each  side  mimosas,  as  tall  as  a  man. 
shrank  from  my  passing  skirts  with  a  continuous  hissing 
rustle;  and  but  for  these  sentient  vegetables,  all  in  that 
den  of  pestilence  was  motionless  and  noiseless. 

We  had  gone  but  a  htt'e  way  in,  when  Mr.  Caulder  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  nausea,  and  must  sit  down  a  moment 
on  the  path.  My  heart  yearned,  as  I  beheld  him;  and  I 
seriously  begged  the  doomed  mortal  to  return  upon  his 
steps.  What  were  a  few  jewels  in  the  scales  with  life?  I 
asked.  But  no,  he  said;  that  witch,  Madame  Jezebel, 
would  find  them  out;  he  was  an  honest  man,  and  would 
not  stand  to  be  defrauded,  and  so  *brth,  panting  the  while, 
like  a  sick  dog.  Presently  he  got  to  his  feet  again,  pro- 
testing he  had  conquered  his  uneasiness;  but  as  we  again 
began  to  go  forward,  I  saw  in  his  changed  countenance 
the  first  approach  of  death. 

"  Master,"  said  I,  "  you  look  pale,  deathly  pale;  your 
pallor  fills  me  with  dread.    Your  eyes  are  bloodshot;  they 
I  are  red  like  the  rubies  that  we  seek." 


"  Wench,"  he  cried,  "look  before  you;  look  . 
steps.     I  declare  to  heaven,  if  you  annoy  me  or 
by  looking  back,  I  shall  remind  >ou  of  the  chan=; 
position." 

A  little  after  I  observed  a  worm  upon  the  ground,  and 
told,  in  a  whisper,  that  ils  touch  was  death.  Presently  a 
great,  green  serpent,  vivid  as  the  grass  in  spring,  would 
rapidly  cross  the  path;  and  once  again  I  paused  and  looked 
back  at  my  companion  with  a  horror  in  my  eyes. 

"The  coffin  snake,"  said  I,  "the  snake  that  dogs  its 
victims  like  a  hound." 

But  he  was  not  to  be  dissuaded.  "  I  am  an  old  traveler," 
said  he.  "  This  is  a  foul  jungle  indeed;  but  we  shall  soon 
be  at  an  end." 

"  Av,"  said  I,  looking  at  him  with  a  strange  smile, "  what 
end? " 

Thereupon  he  laughed  again  and  again,  but  not  very 
heartily;  and  then,  perceiving  that  the  path  began  to  widen 
and  grow  higher:  "There!"  said  he;  "  what  did  I  tell 
you?    We  are  past  the  worst." 

Indeed,  we  had  now  come  to  the  bayou,  which  was  in 
that  place  very  narrow  and  bridged  across  by  a  fallen 
trunk;  but  on  either  hand  we  could  see  it  broaden  out, 
under  a  cavern  of  great  arms  of  trees  and  hanging  creepers ; 
sluggish,  putrid,  of  a  horrible  and  sickly  stench,  floated  on 
by  the  flat  heads  of  alligators,  and  its  banks  alive  with 
scarlet  crabs. 

"  If  we  fall  from  that  unsteady  bridge,"  said  I,  "  see, 
where  the  cayman  lies  ready  to  devour  us!  If,  by  the  least 
divergence  from  the  path,  we  should  be  snared  in  a  mo- 
rass, see,  where  those  myriads  of  scarlet  vermin  scour  the 
borders  of  the  thicket !  Once  helpless,  how  they  would 
swarm  together  to  the  assault !  What  could  a  man  do 
against  a  thousand  of  such  mailed  assailants?  And  what 
a  death  were  that  to  perish  alive  under  their  claws!" 

"  Are  you  mad,  girl?  "  he  cried.  "  I  bid  you  be  silent 
and  lead  on." 

Again  I  looked  upon  him,  half  relenting;  and  at  that  he 
raised  the  stick  that  was  in  his  hand,  and  cruelly  struck  me 
on  the  face.  "Lead  on!"  he  cried  again.  "Must  I  be 
all  day,  catching  my  death  in  this  vile  slough,  and  all  for  a 
prating  slave-girl?" 

I  took  the  blow  in  silence.  I  took  it  smiling;  but  the 
blood  welled  back  upon  my  heart.  Something,  I  know 
not  what,  fell  at  that  moment  with  a  dull  plunge  in  the 
waters  of  the  lagoon,  and  I  told  myself  that  it  was  my  pity 
that  had  fallen. 

On  the  fanher  side,  to  which  we  now  hastily  scrambled, 
the  wood  was  not  so  dense,  the  web  of  creepers  not  so 
solidly  convolved.  It  was  possible,  here  and  there,  to 
mark  a  patch  of  somewhat  brighter  daylight,  or  to  distin- 
guish, through  the  lighter  web  of  parasites,  the  propor- 
tions of  some  soaring  tree.  The  cypress  on  the  left  stood 
very  visibly  forth  upon  the  edge  of  such  a  clearing;  the 
path  in  that  place  widened  broadly ;  and  there  was  a  patch 
of  open  ground,  beset  with  horrible  ant-heaps,  thick  with 
their  artificers.  I  laid  down  the  tools  and  basket  by  the 
cypress  root,  where  they  were  instantly  blackened  over 
with  the  crawling  ants;  and  looked  or.ee  more  in  the  face 
of  my  unconscious  victim.  Musquitoes  and  foul  flies 
wove  so  close  a  veil  between  us  that  his  features  were  ob- 
scured; and  the  sound  of  their  flight  was  like  the  turning 
of  a  mighty  wheel. 

"  Here,"  I  said,  "  is  the  spot.  I  can  not  dig,  for  I  have 
not  learned  to  use  such  instruments;  but,  for  your  own 
sake,  I  beseech  you  to  be  swift  in  what  you  do." 

He  had  sunk  once  more  upon  the  ground,  panting  like  a 
fish,  and  I  saw  rising  in  his  face  the  same  dusky  flush  that 
had  mantled  on  my  father's.  "  I  feel  ill,"  he  gasped, 
"  horribly  ill;  the  swamp  turns  around  me;  the  drone  of 
these  carrion  flies  confounds  me.  Have  you  not  wine?" 
I  gave  him  a  glass,  and  he  drank  greedily.  "  It  is  for  you 
to  think,"  said  I,  "  if  you  should  further  persevere.  The 
swamp  has  an  ill  name,"  and  at  the  word  I  ominously 
nodded. 

"  Give  me  the  pick,"  said  he.  "  Where  are  the  jewels 
buried?" 

I  told  him  vaguely,  and  in  the  sweltering  heat  and  close- 
ness, and  dim  twilight  of  the  jungle,  he  began  to  wield  the 
pickaxe,  swinging  it  overhead  with  the  vigor  of  a  healthy 
man.  At  first  there  broke  forth  upon  him  a  strong  sweat, 
that  made  his  face  to  shine,  and  in  which  the  greedy  in- 
sects settled  thickly. 

"  To -sweat  in  such  a  place,"  said  I;  "oh,  master,  is 
this  wise?    Fever  is  drunk  in  through  open  pores." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  he  screamed,  pausing  with  the 
pick  buried  in  the  soil.  "  Do  you  seek  to  drive  me  mad? 
Do  you  think  I  do  not  understand  the  danger  that  I  run?" 
"That  is  all  I  want,"  said  I;  "I  only  wish  you  to  be 
swift."  And  then,  my  mind  flitting  to  my  father's  death- 
bed, I  began  to  murmur,  scarce  above  my  breath,  the 
same  vain  repetition  of  words:  "  Hurry,  hurry,  huiry." 

Presently,  to  my  surprise,  the  treasure-seeker  took  them 
up;  and  while  he  still  wielded  the  pick,  but  now  with 
staggering  and  uncertain  blows,  repealed  to  himself,  as  it 
were  the  burden  of  a  song,  "  Hurry,  hurry,  hurry  ";  and 
then  again,  "  There  is  no  time  to  lose;  the  marsh  has  an 
ill  name,  ill  name";  and  then  back  to  "  Hurry,  hurry, 
hurry,"  with  a  dreadful,  mechanical,  hurried,  and  yet 
wearied  utterance,  as  a  sick  man  rolls  upon  his  pillow. 
The  sweat  had  disappeared.  He  was  now  dry,  but,  all 
that  I  could  see  of  htm,  of  the  same  dull  brick  red. 
Presently  his  pick  unearthed  the  bag  of  jewels;  but  he  did 
not  observe  it,  ard  continued  hewing  the  soil. 
"  Master,"  said  I,  "  there  is  the  treasure." 
He  seemed  to  waken  from  a  dream.  "Where?"  he 
cried;  and  then  seeing  it  before  his  eyes,  "Can  this  be 
possible?"  he  added.  "I  must  be  light-headed.  Girl," 
he  cried  suddenly,  with  the  same  screaming  tone  of  voice 
that  I  had  once  before  observed,  "  what  is  wrong? — is  this 
swamp  accursed?  " 

"It  is  a  grave,"  I  answered.  "You  will  not  get  out 
alive;  and  as  for  me,  my  life  is  in  God's  hands." 

He  fell  upon  the  ground  like  a  man  struck  by  a  blow, 
but  whether  from  the  effect  of  my  words,  or  from  the  sud- 
den seizure  of  the  malady,  I  can  not  tell.  Tretty  soon  he 
raided  his  head.  "  You  have  brought  me  here  to  die,"  he 
said;  "at  the  risk  of  your  own  days,  you  have  condemned 
me.    Why?" 
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To  save  my  honor,"  I  replied.  "  Bear  me  out  that  I 
nave  warned  you.  Greed  of  these  pebbles,  and  not  I,  has 
been  your  undoer." 

He  took  out  his  revolver  and  handed  it  to  me.  "  You 
see,"  he  said,  "  I  could  have  killed  you  even  yet.  But  I 
am  dying,  as  you  say;  nothing  could  save  me,  and  my 
bill  is  long  enough  already.  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  he  said, 
looking  in  my  face  with  a  curious,  puzzled,  and  pathetic 
look,  like  a  dull  child  at  school,  "  if  there  be  a  judgment 
afterward,  my  bill  is  long  enough." 

At  that  I  broke  into  a  passion  of  weeping,  crawled  at  his 
feet,  kissed  his  hands,  begged  his  forgivness,  put  the  pistol 
back  into  his  grasp,  and  besought  him  to  avenge  his  death; 
for,  indeed,  if  with  my  life  I  could  have  brought  back  his, 
I  had  not  balanced  at  the  cost.  But  he  was  determined, 
the  poor  soul,  that  I  should  yet  more  bitterly  regTet  my 
act. 

"I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  said  he.  "  Dear  heaven, 
what  a  thin'»  is  an  old  fool!  I  thought,  upon  my  word, 
you  had  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  me." 

He  was  seized  at  the  same  time  with  a  dreadful,  swim- 
ming dizziness,  clung  to  me  like  a  child,  and  called  upon 
the  name  of  some  woman.  Presently  this  spasm,  which  I 
had  watched  with  choking  tears,  lessened  and  died  away, 
and  he  came  again  to  the  full  possession  of  his  mind.  "  I 
must  write  my  will,"  he  said.  "  Get  out  my  pocket-book." 
I  did  so,  and  he  wrote  hurriedly  on  one  page  with  a  pen- 
cil. "  Do  not  let  my  son  know,"  he  said;  "  he  is  a  cruel 
dog,  is  my  son  Philip;  do  not  let  him  know  how  you  have 
paid  me  out";  and  then  all  of  a  sudden,  "  God,"  he  cried, 
"lam  blind,"  and  clapped  both  hands  before  his  eyes; 
and  then  again,  and  in  a  groaning  whisper:  "Don't  leave 
me  to  the  crabs ! "  I  swore  I  would  be  true  to  him  so  long 
as  a  pulse  stirred,  and  I  redeemed  my  promise.  I  satthere 
and  watched  him,  as  I  had  watched  my  father,  but  with 
what  different,  with  what  appallingthoughts!  Through  the 
long  afternoon  he  gradually  sank.  All  that  while  I  fought 
an  up-hill  battle  to  shield  him  from  the  swarms  of  ants  and 
the  cloud  of  mosquitoes — the  prisoner  of  my  crime.  The 
night  fell,  the  roar  of  insects  instantly  redoubled  in  the 
dark  arcades  of  the  swamp,  and  still  I  was  not  sure  that  he 
had  breathed  his  last.  At  length,  the  flesh  of  his  hand, 
which  I  yet  held  in  mine,  grew  chill  between  my  fingers, 
and  I  knew  that  I  was  free. 

I  took  his  pocketbook  and  the  revolver,  being  resolved 
rather  to  die  than  to  be  captured,  and  laden  besides  with 
the  basket  and  the  bag  of  gems,  set  forward  toward  the 
north.  The  swamp,  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  was  filled 
with  a  continuous  din;  animals  and  insects  of  all  kinds, 
and  all  inimical  to  life,  contributing  their  parts.  Yet  in 
the  midst  of  this  turmoil  of  sound  I  walked  as  though  my 
eyes  were  bandaged,  beholding  nothing.  The  soil  sank 
under  my  foot  with  a  horrid,  slippery  consistence,  as  though 
I  were  walking  among  toads;  the  touch  of  the  thick  wall 
of  foliage,  by  which  alone  1  guided  myself,  affrighted  me 
like  the  touch  of  serpents;  the  darkness  checked  my 
breathing  like  a  gag;  indeed,  I  have  never  suffered  such 
extremes  of  fear  as  during  that  nocturnal  walk,  nor  have  I 
ever  known  a  more  sensible  relief  than  when  I  found  the 
path  beginning  to  mount  and  to  grow  firmer  under  foot. 
and  saw,  although  still  some  way  in  front  of  me,  the  silver 
brightness  of  the  moon. 

Presently  I  had  crossed  the  last  of  the  jungle,  and  come 
forth  among  noble  and  lofty  woods,  clean  rock,  the  clean, 
dry  dust,  the  aromatic  smell  of  mountain  plants  that  had 
been  baked  all  day  in  sunlight,  and  the  expressive  silence 
of  the  night.  My  negro  blood  had  carried  me  unhurt  across 
that  reeking  and  pestiferous  morass;  by  mere  good  fortune" 
I  had  escaped  the  crawling  and  stinging  vermin  with  which 
it  was  alive,  and  I  had  now  before  me  the  easier  portion  of 
my  enterprise,  to  cross  the  isle  and  to  make  good  my  arri- 
val at  the  haven  and  my  acceptance  on  the  English  yacht. 
It  was  impossible  by  night  to  follow  such  a  track  as  my 
father  had  described,  and  I  was  casting  about  for  any  land- 
mark, and,  in  my  ignorance,  vainly  consulting  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  stars,  when  there  fell  upon  my  ear,  from  some- 
where far  in  front,  the  sound  of  many  voices  hurriedly 
singing. 

I  scarce  knew  upon  what  grounds  I  acted,  but  I  shaped 
my  steps  in  the  direction  of  that  sound,  and  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  walking  came  unperceived  to  the  margin  of  an 
open  glade.  It  was  lighted  by  the  strong  moon  and  by  the 
flames  of  a  fire.  In  the  midst  there  stood  a  little  low  and 
rude  building  surmounted  by  a  cross;  a  chapel,  asT  then 
remembered  to  have  heard,  long  since  desecrated  and  given 
over  to  the  rites  of  Hoodoo.  Hard  by  the  steps  of  en- 
trance was  a  black  mass,  continually  agitated  and  stirring 
to  and  fro  as  if  with  inarticulate  life,  and  this  I  presently 

Eerceived  to  be  a  heap  of  cocks,  hares,  dogs,  and  other 
irds  and  animals,  still  struggling,  but  helplessly  tethered 
and  cruelly  tossed  one  upon  another.  Both  the  fire  and 
the  chapel  were  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  kneeling  Africans, 
both  men  and  women.  Now  they  would  raise  their  palms 
half-closed  to  heaven,  with  a  peculiar,  passionate  gesture 
of  supplication;  now  they  would  bow  their  heads  and 
spread  their  hands  before  them  on  the  ground.  As  the 
double  movement  passed  and  repassed  along  the  line  the 
heads  kept  rising  and  falling,  like  waves  upon  the  sea;  and 
still,  as  if  in  time  to  these  gesticulations,  the  hurried  chant 
continued.  I  stood  spell-bound,  knowing  that  my  life  de- 
pended by  a  hair,  knowing  that  I  had  stumbled  on  a  cele- 
bration of  the  rites  of  Hoodoo. 

Presently  the  door  of  the  chapel  opened,  and  there  came 
forth  a  tall  negro,  entirely  nude,  and  bearing  in  his  hand 
the  sacrificial  knife.  He  was  followed  by  an  apparition 
still  more  strange  and  shocking:  Madame  Mendizabal, 
naked  also,  and  carrying  in  both  hands  and  raised  to  the 
level  of  her  face  an  open  basket  of  wicker.  It  was  filled 
with  coiling  snakes,  and  these,  as  she  stood  there  with  the 
uplifted  basket,  shot  through  the  osier  grating  and  curled 
about  her  arms.  At  the  sight  of  this  the  fervor  of  the  crowd 
seemed  to  swell  suddenly  higher,  and  the  chant  rose  in 
pitch  and  grew  more  irregular  in  time  and  accent.  Then, 
at  a  sign  from  the  tall  negro,  where  he  stood  motionless 
and  smiling  in  the  moon  and  firelight,  the  singing  died 
away,  and  there  began  the  second  stage  of  this  barbarous 
and  bloody  celebration. 

From  different  parts  of  the  ring,  one  after  another  man 
or  woman  ran  forth  into  the  midst;   ducked,  with  that 


same  gesture  of  the  ihrown-up  hand,  before  the  priestess 
and  her  snakes;  and,  with  various  adjurations,  uttered  aloud 
the  blackest  wishes  of  the  heart.  Death  and  disease  were 
the  favors  usually  invoked — the  death  or  the  disease  of 
enemies  or  rivals;  some  calling  down  these  plagues  upon 
the  nearest  of  their  own  blood,  and  one,  to  whom  1  swear 
I  had  never  been  less  than  kind,  invoking  them  upon  my- 
self. At  each  petition,  the  tall  negro,  still  smiling,  picked 
up  some  bird  or  animal  from  the  heaving  mass  upon  his 
left,  slew  it  with  his  knife,  and  tossed  its  body  on  the 
ground.  At  length,  it  seemed,  it  reached  the  turn  of  the 
high-priestess.  She  set  down  the  basket  on  the  steps, 
groveled  in  the  dust  before  the  reptiles,  and  still  groveling 
lifted  up  her  voice,  between  speech  and  singing,  and  with 
so  great,  with  so  insane  a  fervor  of  excitement,  as  struck  a 
sort  of  horror  through  my  blood. 

"Power,"  she  began,  "  whose  name  we  do  not  utter; 
power  that  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  below  them  both; 
stronger  than  good,  greater  than  evil— all  my  life  long  I 
have  adored  and  served  th  e.  Who  has  shed  blood  upon 
thy  altars?  Whose  voice  is  broken  with  the  singing  of  thy 
praises?  Whose  limbs  are  faint  before  their  age  with  leap- 
ing in  thy  revels?  Who  has  slain  the  child  of  her  body? 
I,"  she  cried,  "  I,  Metamnbobu  I  By  my  own  name  I 
name  myself.  I  tear  away  the  veil.  I  would  be  served 
or  perish.  Hear  me,  slime  of  the  fat  swamp,  blackness  of 
the  thunder,  venom  of  the  serpent's  udder — hear  or  slay 
me !  I  would  have  two  things,  O  shapeless  one,  O  horror 
of  emptiness — two  things,  or  die !  The  blood  of  my  white- 
faced  husband;  oh,  give  me  that;  he  is  the  enemy  of 
Hoodoo;  give  me  his  blood!  And  yet  another,  O  racer 
of  the  blind  winds,  O  germinator  of  the  ruins  of  the  dead, 

0  root  of  life,  root  of  corruption !  I  grow  old,  I  grow 
hideous;  1  am  unknown,  I  am  hunted  for  my  life;  let  thy 
servant  then  lay  by  this  outworn  body;  let  thy  chief  priest- 
ess turn  again  to  the  blossom  of  her  days,  and  be  a  girl 
once  more,  and  the  desired  of  all  men,  even  as  in  the  past ! 
And,  O  lord  and  master,  as  1  here  ask  a  marvel  not  yet 
wrought  since  we  were  torn  from  the  old  land,  have  I  not 
prepared  the  sacrifice  in  which  thy  soul  delighteth — the  kid 
without  the  horns? " 

Even  as  she  uttered  the  words,  there  was  a  great  rumor 
of  joy  through  all  the  circle  of  the  worshipers;  it  rose,  and 
fell,  and  rose  again;  and  swelled  at  last  into  rapture,  when 
the  tall  negro,  who  had  stepped  an  instant  into  the  chapel, 
reappeared  before  the  door,  carrying  in  his  arms  the  body 
of  the  slave-girl,  Cora.  I  know  not  if  I  saw  what  followed. 
When  next  my  mind  awoke  to  a  clear  knowledge,  Cora  was 
laid  upon  the  steps  before  the  serpents;  the  negro  with  the 
knife  stood  over  her;  the  knife  rose,  and  at  this  I  screamed 
out  in  my  great  horror,  bidding  them,  in  God's  name,  to 
pause. 

A  stillness  fell  upon  the  mob  of  cannibals.  A  moment 
more  and  they  must  have  thrown  off  this  stupor,  and  I  in- 
fallibly have  perished.  But  heaven  had  designed  to  save 
me.  The  silence  of  these  wretched  men  was  not  yet 
broken,  when  there  arose  in  the  empty  night  a  sound 
louder  than  the  roar  of  any  European  tempest,  swifter  to 
travel  than  the  wings  of  any  eastern  wind.  Blackne:s  en- 
gulfed  the  world;  blackness,  stabbed  across  fiom  ev-ery 
side  by  intricate  and  blinding  lightning.  Almost  in  the 
same  second,  at  one'world-swallowing  stride,  the  heart  of 
the  tornado  reached  the  clearing.  I  heard  an  agonizing 
crash,  and  the  light  of  my  reason  was  overwhelmed. 

When  I  recovered  consciousness,  the  day  was  come.  I 
was  unhurt ;  the  trees  close  about  me  had  not  lost  a  bough ; 
and  I  might  have  thought  at  first  that  the  tornado  was  a 
feature  in  a  dream.  It  was  otherwise  indeed;  for  when  I 
looked  abroad  I  perceived  I  had  escaped  destruction  by  a 
hand's-breadth.  Right  through  the  forest,  which  here 
covered  hill  and  dale,  the  storm  had  plowed  a  lane  of  ruin. 
On  either  hand  the  trees  waved  uninjured  in  the  air  of  the 
morning,  but  in  the  forthright  course  of  its  advance  the 
hurricane  had  left  no  trophy  standing.  Everything  in  that 
line,  tree,  man,  or  animal,  the  desecrated  chapel  and  the 
votaries  of  Hoodoo,  had  been  subverted  and  destroyed  in 
that  brief  spasm  of  anger  of  the  powers  of  the  air.  Every- 
thing, but  a  yard  or  two  beyond  the  line  of  its  passage, 
humble  flower,  lolty  tree,  and  the  poor  vulnerable  maid 
who  now  kneeled  to  pay  her  gratitude  to  heaven,  awoke 
unharmed  in  the  crystal  purity  and  peace  of  the  new  day. 

To  move  by  the  path  of  the  tornado  was  a  thing  impos- 
sible to  man,  so  wildly  were  the  wrecks  of  the  tall  forest 
piled  together  by  that  fugitive  convulsion.  I  crossed  it  in- 
deed, with  such  labor  and  patience,  with  so  many  danger- 
ous slips  and  falls,  as  left  me,  at  the  further  side,  bankrupt 
alike  of  strength  and  courage.  There  I  sat  down  a  while 
to  recruit  my  forces;  and  as  1  ate  (how  should  I  bless  the 
kindliness  of  heaven!)  my  eyes,  flitting  to  and  fro  in  the 
colonnade  of  the  great  trees,  alighted  on  a  trunk  that  had 
been  blazed.    Yes,  by  the  directing  hand  of  Providence, 

1  had  been  conducted  to  the  very  track  I  was  to  follow. 
With  what  a  light  heart  I  now  set  forth,  and,  walking  with 
how  glad  a  step,  traversed  the  uplands  of  the  isle! 

It  was  hard  upon  the  hour  of  noon  when  I  came,  all  tat- 
tered and  wayworn,  to  the  summit  of  a  steep  descent,  and 
looked  below  me  on  the  sea.  About  all  the  coast,  the 
surf,  roused  by  the  tornado  of  the  night,  beat  with  a  par- 
ticular fury  and  made  a  fringe  of  snow.  Close  at  my  feet 
I  saw  a  haven,  set  in  precipitous  and  palm-crowned  bluffs 
of  rock.  Just  outside  a  ship  was  heaving  on  the  surge,  so 
trimly  sparred,  so  glossily  painted,  so  elegant  and  point- 
device  in  every  feature,  that  my  heart  was  seized  with  ad- 
miration. The  English  colors  blew  from  her  masthead, 
and  from  my  high  station  I  caught  glimpses  of  her  snowy 
planking,  as  she  rolled  on  the  uneven  deep,  and  saw  the 
sun  glitter  on  the  brass  of  her  deck  furniture.  There, 
then,  was  my  shin  of  refuge,  and  of  all  my  difficulties 
only  one  remained— to  get  on  board  of  her. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  issued,  at  last,  out  of  the  woods  on 
the  margin  of  a  cove,  into  whose  jaws  the  tossing  and  blue 
billows  entered,  and  along  whose  shores  they  broke  with  a 
surprising  loudness.  A  wooded  promontory  hid  the  yacht, 
and  1  had  walked  some  distance  round  the  beach,  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a  virgin  solitude,  when  my  eye  fell  on  a 
boat,  drawn  into  a  natural  habor,  where  it  rocked  in  safety, 
but  deserted.  I  looked  about  for  those  who  should  have 
manned  her;  and  presently,  in  the  immediate  entrance  of 
the  wood,  spied  the  red  embers  of  a  fire,  and,  stretched 


around  in  various  attitudes,  a  party  of  slumbering  mari- 
ners. To  these  I  drew  near.  Most  were  black,  a  few  white, 
but  all  were  dressed  with  the  conspicuous  decency  of 
yachtsmen;  and  one,  from  his  peaked  cap  and  glittering 
buttons,  I  rightly  divined  to  be  an  officer.  Him,  then,  I 
touched  upon  the  shoulder.  He  started  up;  the  sharp- 
ness of  his  movement  awoke  the  rest,  and  they  all  stared 
uopn  rne  in  surprise. 

"  What  do  you  want?  "  inquired  the  officer. 

"  To  go  on  board  the  yacht,"  I  answered. 

I  thought  they  all  seemed  disconcerted  at  this,  and  the 
officer,  with  something  of  sharpness,  asked  me  who  I  was. 
Now  I  had  determined  to  conceal  my  name  until  I  met  Sir 
George,  and  the  first  name  that  rose  io  my  lips  was  that  of 
Sefiora  Mendizabal.  At  the  word  there  went  a  shock 
about  the  little  party  of  seamen;  the  negroes  stared  at  me 
with  indescribable  eagerness,  the  whites  themselves  with 
something  of  a  scared  surprise;  and  instantly  the  spirit  of 
mischief  prompted  me  to  add:  "And  if  the  name  is  new 
to  your  ears,  call  me  Metamnbobu." 

1  had  never  seen  an  effect  so  wonderful.  The  negroes 
threw  their  hands  into  the  air,  with  the  same  gesture  I  re- 
marked the  night  before  about  the  Hoodoo  camp-fire; 
first  one,  and  then  another,  ran  forward  and  kneeled 
down  and  kissed  the  skirts  of  my  torn  dress;  and  when 
the  white  officer  broke  out  swearing  and  calling  to  know  if 
they  were  mad,  the  colored  seamen  took  him  by  the 
shoulders,  dragged  him  on  one  side  till  they  were  out  of 
hearing,  and  surrounded  him  with  open  mouths  and  ex- 
travagant pantomime.  The  officer  seemed  to  struggle 
hard;  he  laughed  aloud,  and  I  saw  him  make  gestures  of 
dissent  and  protest;  but  in  the  er.d,  whether  overcome  by 
reason  or  simply  weary  of  resistance,  he  gave  in — ap- 
proached me  civilly  enough,  but  with  something  of  a 
sneering  manner  underneath— and  touching  his  cap,  "  My 
lady,"  said  he,  "  if  that  is  what  youare,  my  boat  is  ready." 

My  reception  on  board  the  Ncmorosa  (for  so  the  yacht 
was  named)  partook  of  the  same  mingled  nature.  We 
were  scarcely  within  hail  oi  that  great  and  elegant  fabric, 
where  she  lay  rolling  gunwale  under  and  churning  the 
blue  sea  to  snow,  before  the  bulwarks  were  lined  with  the 
heads  of  a  great  crowd  of  seamen,  black,  while,  and  yel- 
low; and  these  and  the  few  who  manned  the  boat  began 
exchanging  shouts  in  some  lingua  franca  incomprehensi- 
ble to  me.  All  eyes  were  directed  on  the  passenger,  and 
once  more  I  saw  the  negroes  toss  up  their  hands  to  heaven, 
but  now  as  if  with  passionate  wonder  and  delight. 

At  the  head  of  the  gangway  I  was  received  by  another 
officer,  a  'gentlemanly  man  with  blonde  and  bushy  whis- 
kers, and  to  him  I  addressed  my  demand  to  see  Sir 
George. 

"  But  this  is  not "  he  cried,  and  paused. 

"  I  know  it,"  returned  the  other  officer,  who  had 
brought  me  lrom  the  shore;  "  but  what  the  devil  can  we 
do?    Look  at  all  the  niggers!" 

I  followed  his  direction;  and  as  my  eye  lighted  upon 
each,  the  poor,  ignorant  Africans  ducked  and  bobbed  and 
bowed  and  threw  their  hands  into  the  air,  as  though  in  the 
presence  of  a  creature  half  divir.e.  Apparently  the  officer 
with  the  whiskers  hed  instantl)  come  r^und  to  the  opinion 
of  his  subaltern,  for  he  now  addressed  me  with  every  sig- 
nal of  respect. 

"Sir  George  is  at  the  island,  my  iady,"  said  he,  "for 
which,  with  your  ladyship's  permission,  I  shall  immedi- 
ately make  all  sail.  The  cabins  are  prepared.  Steward, 
take  Lady  Greville  below." 

L'nder  this  new  name,  then,  and  so  captivated  by  sur- 
prise that  I  could  neither  think  nor  speak,  I  was  ushered 
into  a  spacious  and  airy  cabin,  hung  about  with  weapons 
and  surrounded  by  divans.  The  steward  asked  for  my 
commands,  but  I  was  by  this  time  so  wearied,  bewildered, 
and  disturbed  that  I  could  only  wave  him  to  leave  me  to 
myself  and  sink  upon  a  pile  of  cushions. 

Presently,  by  the  changed  motion  of  the  ship,  I  knew 
her  to  be  under  way;  my^thoughts,  so  far  from  clarifying, 
grew  the  more  distracted  and  confused;  dreams  began  to 
mingle  and  confound  them,  and  at  length,  by  insensible 
transition,  I  sank  into  a  dreamless  slumber. 

When  I  awoke  the  day  and  nig!  t  had  passed,  and  it  was 
once  more  morning.  The  world  on  which  I  reopened  my 
eyes  swam  strangely  up  and  down ;  the  jewels  in  the  bag 
that  lay  beside  me  chinked  together  ceaselessly;  the  clock 
and  the  barometer  wagged  to  and  fro  like  pendulums,  and 
overhead  seamen  were  singing  out  at  their  work,  and  coils 
of  rope  clattering  and  thumping  on  the  deck.  Yet  it  was 
long  before  I  had  divined  that  I  was  at  sea ;  long  before  I 
had  recalled,  one  afier  another,  the  tragical,  mysterious, 
and  inexplicable  events  that  had  brought  me  where  I  was. 

When  I  had  done  so,  I  thrust  the  jewels,  which  1  was 
surprised  to  find  had  been  respected,  into  the  bosom  of  my 
dress,  and  seeing  a  silver  bell  hard  by  upon  a  table,  rang 
it  loudly.  The  steward  instantly  appeared;  I  asked  for 
food,  and  he  proceeded  to  lay  the  table,  regarding  me  the 
while  with  a  disquieting  and  pertinacious  scrutiny.  To  re- 
lieve myself  of  my  embarrassment  I  asked  him,  with  as 
fair  a  show  of  ease  as  I  could  muster,  if  it  were  usual  for 
yachts  to  carry  so  numerous  a  crew. 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  "  1  know  not  who  you  are,  nor 
what  mad  fancy  has  induced  you  to  usurp  a  name  and  an 
appalling  destiny  that  are  not  yours.  1  warn  y.'U  from  the 
soul.    No  sooner  arrived  at  the  island" 

At  this  moment  he  was  interrupted  by  the  whiskered 
officer,  who  had  entered  unperceived  behind  him,  and  now 
laid  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  The  sudden  pallor,  the 
deadly  and  sick  fear  that  was  imprinted  on  the  steward's 
face  formed  a  startling  addition  to  his  words. 

"  Parker!"  said  the  officer,  and  pointed  toward  the.'door. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Kentish,"  said  the  steward.  "  For  God's 
sake,  Mr.  Kentish!"  and  vanished  with  a  white  face  from 
the  cabin. 

Thereupon  the  officer  bade  me  sit  down,  and  began  to 
help  me,  and  join  in  the  meal.  "  I  fill  your  ladyship's 
glass,"  said  he,  and  handed  me  a  tumbler  of  neat  rum. 

" Sir,"  cried  I,  "do  you  expect  me  to  drink  this? " 

He  laughed  heartily.  "  Your  ladyship  is  so  much 
changed,"  said  he,  "  that  I  no  longer  expect  any  one  thing 
more  than  any  other." 

Immediately  after,  a  white  seaman  entered  the  cabin, 
saluted  both  Mr.  Kentish  and  myself,  and  informed  the 
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officer  there  was  a  sail  in  sight,  which  was  bound  to  pass  us 
very  close,  and  that  Mr.  Harland  was  in  doubt  about  the 
colors. 

"  Being  so  near  the  islnnd  ? "  asked  Mr.  Kentish. 

"  That  was  what  Mr.  Harland  said,  sir,"  returned  the 
sailor,  with  a  scrape. 

"  Better  not,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Kentish.  "  My  com- 
iplimenls  to  Mr.  Harland;  and  if  she  seem  a  lively  boat, 
give  her  the  stars  and  stripes;  but  if  she  be  dull,  and  we 
can  easily  outsail  her,  show  John  Dutchman.  That  is 
always  another  word  for  incivility  at  sea;  so  we  can  disre- 
gard a  hail  or  a  flag  of  distress  without  attracting  notice." 

As  soon  as  the  sailor  had  gone  on  deck,  I  turned  to  the 
offi  er  in  wonder.  "  Mr.  Kentish — if  that  be  your  name," 
said  I,  **  are  you  ashamed  of  your  own  colors?  " 

"  Your  ladyship  refers  to  the  '  Jolly  Roger'?  "*  he  in- 
quired, with  perfect  gravity,  and  immediately  after  went 
into  peals  of  laughter.  "  Pardon  me,"  said  he;  "but  here, 
for  the  first  time,  I  recognize  your  ladyship's  impetuosity." 
Nor,  try  as  I  pleased,  could  I  extract  from  him  any  ex- 
planation of  this  mystery,  but  only  oily  and  commonplace 
>evasion. 

While  were  thus  occupied,  the  movement  of  the  Nemo- 
rosa gradually  became  less  violent;  its  speed  at  the  same 
time  diminished,  and  presently,  after  a  sullen  plunge,  her 
anchor  was  discharged  into  the  sea.  Kentish  lmmedi- 
ately.rose,  offered  his  arm.  and  conducted  me  on  deck, 
where  I  found  we  were  lying  in  a  roadstead  among  many 
low  and  rocky  islets,  hovered  about  by  an  innumerable 
cloud  of  sea-towl.  Immediately  under  our  board  a  some- 
what larger  island  was  green  with  trees,  set  with  a  few  low 
buildings,  and  approached  by  a  pier  of  very  crazy  work- 
manship; and  a  inshore  of  us  a  small  vessel  lay  at  anchor. 

I  had  scarce  time  to  glance  to  the  four  quarters  ere  a 
boat  was  lowered.  I  was  handed  in,  Kentish  took  place 
beside  me,  and  we  pulled  briskly  to  the  pier.  A  crowd  of 
villainous,  armed  loiterers,  both  black  and  white,  looked 
on  upon  our  landing,  and  again  the  word  passed  about 
among  the  negroes,  and  again  I  was  received  with  prostra- 
tions and  the  same  gesture  of  the  fiung-up  hand.  By  this, 
what  with  the  appearance  of  these  men  and  the  lawless, 
sea-girt  spot  in  which  I  found  myself,  my  courage  began  a 
little  to  decline,  and,  clinging  to  the  arm  of  Mr.  Kentish, 
1  begged  him  to  tell  me  what  it  meant. 

"Nay,  madame,"  he  returned,  "you  know."  And 
leading  me  smartly  through  the  crowd,  which  continued  to 
follow  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  at  which  he  still 
kept  looking  back,  I  thought,  with  apprehension,  he 
brought  me  to  a  low  house  that  stood  alone  in  an  encum- 
bered yard,  opened  the  door,  and  begged  me  to  enter. 

"  But  why? "  said  I.    "  I  demanded  to  see  Sir  George." 

"  Madame,"  returned  Mr.  Kentish,  looking  suddenly  as 
black  as  thunder,  "  to  drop  all  fence,  I  know  neither  who 
nor  what  you  are,  beyond  the  fact  that  you  are  not  the  per- 
son whose  name  you  have  assumed.  But  be  what  you 
please — spy,  ghost,  devil,  or  most  ill-judging  jester — if  you 
do  not  immediately  enter  that  house  I  will  cut  you  to  the 
earth."  And  even  as  he  spoke  he  threw  an  uneasy  glance 
behind  him  at  the  following  crowd  of  blacks. 

I  did  not  wait  to  be  twice  threatened;  I  obeyed  at  once, 
and  with  a  pal  pitating  heart,  and  the  next  moment  the  door 
was  locked  from  outside  and  the  key  withdrawn.  The  in- 
terior was  long,  low,  and  quite  unfurnished,  but  filled,  al- 
most from  end  to  end,  with  sugar-cane,  tar  barrels,  old 
tarry  rope,  and  other  incongruous  and  highly  inflammable 
material;  and  not  only  was  the  door  locked,  but  the  soli- 
tary window  barred  with  iron. 

I  was  by  this  time  so  exceedingly  bewildered  and  afraid 
that  I  would  have  given  years  of  my  life  to  be  once  more 
the  slive  of  Mr.  Caulder.  I  still  stood,  with  my  hands 
clasped,  the  image  of  despair,  looking  about  me  on  the 
lumber-room  or  raising  my  eyes  to  heaven,  when  there  ap- 
peared outside  the  window  bars  the  face  of  a  very  black 
negro,  who  signed  to  me  imperiously  to  draw  near.  I  did 
so,  and  he  instantly,  and  with  every  mark  of  fervor,  ad- 
dressed me  a  long  speech  in  some  unknown  and  barbarous 
tongue. 

"  I  declare,"  I  cried,  clasping  my  brow,  "  I  do  not  un- 
derstand one  syllable." 

"  Not?  "  he  said,  in  Spanish.  "  Great,  great  are  the 
powers  of  Hoodoo!  Her  very  mind  is  changed!  But  oh, 
chief  priestess,  why  have  you  suffered  yourself  to  be  shut 
into  this  cage? — why  did  you  not  call  your  slaves  at  once 
to  your  defense?  Do  you  not  see  that  all  has  been  pre- 
pared to  murder  you?  At  a  spark  this  flimsy  house  will  go 
in  flames,  and  alas!  who  shall  then  be  the  chief  priestess? 
— and  what  shall  be  the  profit  of  the  miracle?" 

"Heavens!"  cried  I,  "can  I  not  see  Sir  George?  I 
must,  I  must,  come  by  speech  of  him.  Oh  bring  me  to 
Sir  George ! "  And  my  terror  fairly  mastering  my  courage, 
1  fell  upon  my  knees  and  began  to  pray  to  all  the  saints. 

"Lordy!"  cried  the  negro,  "here  they  come!"  And 
his  black  head  was  instantly  withdrawn  from  the  window. 

"  I  never  heard  such  nonsense  in  my  life,"  exclaimed  a 
voice. 

"  Why,  so  we  all  say,  Sir  George,"  replied  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Kentish;  "  but  put  yourself  in  my  place.  The  nig- 
gers were  near  two  to  one.  And  upon  my  word,  if  you'll 
excuse  me,  sir,  considering  the  notion  they  have  taken  in 
their  heads.  I  regard  it  as  precious  fortunate  for  all  of  us 
that  the  mistake  occurred." 

"  This  is  no  question  of  fortune,  sir,"  returned  Sir 
George;  "  it  is  a  question  of  my  orders,  and  you  may  take 
my  word  for  it,  Kentish,  either  Harland,  or  yourself,  or 
Parker — or,  by  George,  all  three  of  you ! — shall  swing  for 
this  affair.  These  are  my  sentiments.  Give  me  the  key 
and  be  off." 

Immediately  after,  the  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  there 
appeared  upon  the  threshold  a  gentleman,  between  forty 
and  fifty,  with  a  very  open  countenance,  and  of  a  stout 
and  personable  figure. 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  said  he,  "who  the  devil  may 
you  be  ?  " 

I  told  him  my  story  in  a  rush  of  words.  He  heard  me, 
from  the  first,  with  an  amazement  you  can  scarcely  picture, 
but  when  I  came  to  the  death  of  the  Senora  Mendizabel 
in  the  tornado,  he  fairly  leaped  into  the  air. 

*  The  black  Sag  of  pirates. 


"  My  dear  child,"  he  cried,  clasping  me  in  his  arms, 
"excuse  a  man  who  might  be  your  father!  This  is  the 
best  news  I  have  heard  since  I  was  born,  for  that  hag  of  a 
mulatto  was  no  less  a  person  than  my  wife."  He  sat  down 
upon  a  tar  barrel,  as  if  unmanned  by  joy.  "  Dear  me," 
said  he,  "  I  declare  this  tempts  me  to  believe  in  Provi- 
dence.   And  what,"  he  added,  "  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Sir  George,"  said  I,  "lam  already  rich;  all  that  I 
ask  is  your  protection." 

"  Understand  one  thing,"  he  said,  with  great  energy; 
"  I  will  never  marry." 

"  I  had  not  ventured  to  propose  it,"  I  exclaimed,  una- 
ble to  restrain  my  mirth;  "  I  only  seek  to  be  conveyed  to 
England,  the  natural  home  of  the  escaped  slave." 

"  Well,"  returned  Sir  George,  "  frankly  I  owe  you  one 
for  this  exhilarating  news;  besides,  your  father  was  of  use 
to  me.  Now,  I  have  made  up  a  small  competence  in  busi- 
ness— a  jewel  mine,  a  sort  of  naval  agency,  et  cetera,  and 
I  am  on  the  point  of  breaking  up  my  company,  and  retir- 
ing to  my  place  in  Devonshire  to  pass  a  plain  old  age,  un- 
married. One  good  turn  deserves  another;  if  you  swear 
to  hold  your  tongue  about  this  island,  these  little  bonfire 
arrangements,  and  the  whole  episode  of  my  unfortunate 
marriage,  why,  I'll  carry  you  home  aboard  the  Nemorosa." 

I  eagerly  accepted  his  conditions. 

"One  thing  more,"  said  he;  "my  late  wife  was  some 
sort  of  a  sorceress  among  the  blacks,  and  they  are  all  per- 
suaded she  has  come  alive  again  in  your  agreeable  person. 
Now,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  keep  up  that  fancy,  if 
you  please;  and  to  swear  to  them,  on  the  authority  of 
Hoodoo,  or  whatever  his  name  may  be,  that  I  am  from 
this  moment  quite  a  sacred  character." 

"  I  swear  it," said  I,  "  by  my  father's  memory,  and  that 
is  a  vow  that  I  will  never  break." 

"  I  have  a  considerably  better  hold  on  you  than  any 
oath,"  returned  Sir  George,  with  a  chuckle;  "  for  you  are 
not  only  an  escaped  slave,  but  have,  by  your  own  account, 
a  considerable  amount  of  stolen  property." 

I  was  struck  dumb;  I  saw  it  was  too  true.  In  a  glance 
I  recognized  that  these  jewels  were  no  longer  mine.  With 
similar  quickness  I  decided  that  they  should  be  restored 
— ay,  if  it  cost  me  the  liberty  that  1  had  just  regained. 
Forgetful  of  all  else,  forgetful  of  Sir  George,  who  sat  and 
watched  me  with  a  smile,  I  drew  out  Mr.  Caulder's  pocket- 
book,  and  turned  to  the  page  on  which  the  dying  man  had 
scrawled  his  statement.  How  shall  I  describe  the  agony 
of  happiness  and  remorse  with  which  I  read  it — for  my  vic- 
tim had  not  only  set  me  free,  but  bequeathed  to  me  the 
bag  of  jewels. 

My  plain  tale  draws  toward  a  close.  Sir  George  and  I, 
in  my  character  of  his  rejuvenated  wife,  displayed  our- 
selves arm-in-arm  among  the  negroes,  and  were  cheered 
and  followed  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  There  Sir 
George,  turning  about,  made  a  speech  to  his  old  compan- 
ions, in  which  he  thanked  and  bade  them  farewell  with  a 
very  manly  spirit,  and  toward  the  end  of  which  he  fell  on 
some  expressions  which  I  still  remember.  "  If  any  of  you 
gentry  lose  your  money,"  he  said,  "  take  care  you  do  not 
come  to  me;  for  in  the  first  place  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
have  you  murdered;  and  if  thatfails,  I'll  hand  you  over  to 
the  law.  Blackmail  won't  do  for  me.  I'll  rather  risk  all 
upon  a  cast  than  be  pulled  to  pieces  by  degrees.  I'll 
rather  be  found  out  and  hang  than  give  a  doit  to  one  man- 
jack  of  you."  That  same  night  we  got  under  way,  and 
crossed  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  whence,  as  a  sacred 
trust,  I  sent  the  book  to  Mr.  Caulder's  son.  In  a  week's 
time  the  men  were  all  paid  off,  new  hands  were  shipped, 
and  the  Nemorosa  weighed  her  anchor  for  old  England. 

A  more  delightful  voyage  it  were  hard  to  fancy.  Sir 
George,  of  course,  was  not  a  conscientious  man,  but  he 
had  an  unaffected  gayety  of  character  that  naturally  en- 
deared him  to  the  young;  and  it  was  interesting  to  hear 
him  lay  out  his  projects  for  the  future,  when  he  should  be 
returned  to  Parliament,  and  place  at  the  service  of  the  na- 
tion his  experience  of  marine  affairs.  I  asked  him  if  his 
notion  of  piracy  upon  a  private  yacht  were  not  original, 
but  he  told  me  no. 

"  A  yacht,  Miss  Valdevia,"  he  observed,  "  is  a  chartered 
nuisance.  Who  smuggle?  Who  rob  the  salmon  rivers 
of  the  west  of  Scotland?  Who  cruelly  beat  the  keepers  if 
they  dare  to  intervene?  The  crews  and  the  proprietors  of 
yachts.  All  I  have  done  is  to  extend  the  line  a  trifle;  and 
if  you  ask  me  for  my  unbiased  opinion,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  I  am  in  the  least  alone." 

In  short,  we  were  the  best  of  friends,  and  lived  like 
father  and  daughter,  though  I  still  withheld  from  him,  of 
course,  that  respect  which  is  only  due  to  moral  excellence. 

We  were  still  some  days'  sail  from  England  when  Sir 
George  obtained  from  an  outward-bound  ship  a  packet 
of  newspapers,  and  from  that  fatal  hour  my  misfortunes  re- 
commenced. He  sat  the  same  evening  in  the  cabin  read- 
ing the  news,  and  making  savory  comments  on  the  decline 
of  England  and  the  poor  condition  of  the  navy,  when  I 
suddenly  observed  him  to  change  countenance. 

"Hullo!"  said  he,  "this  is  bad;  this  is  deuced  bad, 
Miss  Valdevia.  You  would  not  listen  to  sound  sense,  you 
would  send  that  pocketbook  to  that  man  Caulder's  son." 

"  Sir  George,"  said  I,  "  it  was  my  duty." 

"  You  are  prettily  paid  for  it,  at  least,"  says  he;  "and 
much  as  I  regret  it,  I,  for  one,  am  done  with  you.  This 
fellow  Caulder  demands  your  extradition." 

"  But  a  slave,"  I  returned,  "  is  safe  in  England." 

"Yes,  by  George!"  replied  the  baronet;  "but  it's  not 
a  slave,  Miss  Valdevia,  it's  a  thief  that  he  demands.  He 
has  quietly  destroyed  the  will,  and  now  accuses  you  of 
robbing  your  father's  bankrupt  estate  of  jewels  to  the  value 
of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds." 

I  was  so  much  overcome  by  indignation  at  this  hateful 
charge  and  concern  for  my  unhappy  fate  that  the  genial 
baronet  made  haste  to  put  me  more  at  ease. 

"  Do  not  be  cast  down,"  said  he.  "  Of  course,  I  wash 
my  hands  of  you  myself.  A  man  in  my  position — baronet, 
old  family,  and  all  that — can  not  possibly  be  too  particu- 
lar about  the  company  he  keeps.  But  I  am  a  deuced 
good-humored  old  boy,  let  me  tell  you,  when  not  ruffled, 
and  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  put  you  right.  I  will  lend 
you  a  trifle  of  ready  money,  give  you  the  address  of  an  ex- 
cellent lawyer  in  London,  and  find  a  way  to  set  you  on 
shore  unsuspected," 


He  was  in  every  particular  as  good  as  his  word, 
days  later  the  Nemorosa  sounded  her  way,  under  I 
of  a  dark  night,  into  a  certain  haven  of  the  coast 
land,  and  a  boat,  rowing  with  muffled  oars,  set  me  a 
upon  the  beach  within  a  stone's  throw  of  a  railway  station. 

Thither,  guided  by  SirGtorge's  directions,  I  groped  a 
devious  way;  and,  finding  a  bench  upon  the  platform,  sat 
me  down,  wrapped  in  a  man's  fur  great-coat,  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  day.  It  was  still  dark  when  a  light  was 
struck  behind  one  of  the  windows  of  the  building;  nor  had 
the  ea^t  begun  to  kindle  to  the  warmer  colors  of  the  dawn 
before  a  porter,  carrying  a  lantern,  issued  from  the  door 
and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  my  unfortunate  self. 
He  looked  all  about  him;  in  the  gray  twilightof  the  dawn, 
the  haven  was  seen  to  lie  deserted,  and  the  yacht  had  long 
since  disappeared. 

"  Who  are  you?"  he  cried. 

"  I  am  a  traveler,"  said  I. 

"  And  where  do  you  come  from? "  he  asked. 

"  I  am  going  by  the  first  train  to  London,"  I  replied. 

In  such  manner,  like  a  ghost  or  a  new  creation,  was  I  with 
my  bag  of  jewels  landed  on  the  shores  of  England;  in  this 
silent  fashion,  without  history  or  name,  I  took  my  place 
among  the  millions  of  a  new  country. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


Dawn  and  Dusk. 
I. 
Slender  strips  of  crimson  sky 
Near  the  dim  horizon  lie, 
Shot  across  with  golden  bars 
Reaching  to  the  falling  stars; 
Soft  the  balmy  west  wind  blows 
Wide  the  portals  of  the  rose; 
Smell  of  dewy  pine  and  fir, 
Lisping  leaves  and  vines  astir; 
On  the  borders  of  the  dark 
Gayly  sings  the  meadow-lark, 
Bidding  all  the  birds  assemble — 
Hark,  the  welkin  seems  to  tremble! 
Suddenly  the  sunny  gleams 
Break  the  poppy-fettered  dreams — 

Dreams  of  Pan,   with  two  feet  cloven, 
Piping  to  the  nymph  and  faun, 

Who,  with  wreaths  of  ivy  woven, 
Nimbly  dance  to  greet  the  dawn. 


Shifting  shadows,  indistinct. 

Leaves  and  bianches  crossed  and  linked, 

Cling  like  children,  and  embrace, 

Frightened  at  the  moon's  pale  face. 

In  the  gloomy  wood   begins 

Noise  ot  insect  violins; 

Swarms  of  fireflies  flash  their  lamps 

In   their  atmospheric  camps, 

And  the  sad-voiced  whip-poor-will 

Echoes  back  from  hill  to  hill, 

Liquid  clear  above  the  crickets 

Chirping  in  the  thorny  thickets. 

Weary  eyelids,  eyes  that  weep, 

Wait  the  magic  touch  of  sleep; 

While  the  dew,  in  silence  falling, 
Fills  the  air  with  scent  of  musk, 

And  this  lonely  night-bird,  calling, 
Drops  a  note  down  through  the  dusk. 
—Frank  Dempster  Sherman  in  fune  Atlantic, 


To  a  June  Rose. 

O  royal  Rose!  the  Roman  dressed 
His  feast  with  thee;  thy  petals  pressed 
Augustan  brows;  thine  odor  fine. 
Mixed  with  the  three  times-mingled  wine, 
Lent  the  long  Thracian  draught  its  zest. 

What  marvel,  then,  if  host  and  guest. 

By  Love,  by  Song,  by  thee  caressed, 

Half-trembled  on  the  half-divine, 

O  royal  Rose  I 

And  yet— and  yet— I  love  thee  best 
In  our  old  garden  of  the  West, 

Whether  about  my  thatch  you  twine. 
Or  Hers,  that  brown-eyed  maid  of  mine, 
Who  lulls  thee  on  her  lawny  breast, 
O  royal  Rose! 

— Austin  Dobson  in  fune  Harper's. 


In  a  Theatre. 
CAPUA,  72  b.  c. 

We  were  friends  and  comrades  loyal,  though  I  was  of  alien  race, 
And  he  a  free-born  Samnite  that  followed  the  man  from  Thrace. 
And  there,  in  the  mid-arena,  he  and  I  stood  face  to  face. 

I  was  a  branded  swordsman,  and  he  was  supple  and  strong; 
They  saved  us  alive  from  the  battle  to  do  us  this  crudest  wrong- 
That  each  should  slay  the  other  there  before  the  staring  throng. 

Faces,  faces,  and  faces!    How  it  made  my  brain  to  spin! 
Beautiful  faces  of  women,  and  tiger  souls  therein! 
And  merry  voices  of  girls  that  laughed,  debating  of  who  should 
win. 

Over  us,  burning  and  cloudless,  dazzled  the  blue  sky's  dome; 
Far  away  to  the  eastward  the  white  snow  peaks  of  his  home. 
And  in  (ront  the  Prefect,  purple-clad,  in  the  deadly  might  of  Rome. 

And  so,  in  the  mid  arena,  we  stood  there  face  to  face, 

And  he  looked  me  right  in  the  eyes  and  said :  "  I  ask  thee  one  last 

grace : 
Slay  me,  (or  thee  I  can  not."    Then  I  held  his  hand  a  space, 

But  knew  not  what  I  answered;  the  heavens  round  and  wide 
Surged  up  and  down— a  flash  of  steel — my  sword  was  through  his 

side, 
And  I  was  down  upon  my  knees,  and  held  him  as  he  died. 

His  blood  was  warm  on  my  fingers,  his  eyes  were  scarcely  still, 
When  they  tore  him  from  me,  and  the  blade  that  else  had  healed 

all  ill, 
And  it  is  one  more  day  I  am  theirs,  to  work  their  horrible  will. 

No  matter;  the  sand,  and  the  sun,  and  the  faces  hateful  to  see, 
They  will  be  nothing— nothing;  but  I  wonder  who  may  be 
The  other  roan  I  have  to  fight— the  man  that  shall  kill  me? 

— A. J  Werner  in  the  Academy. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    GRAND    OLD    MAN. 


"Cockaigne"   teMs  of  the  Abuse   that  is    Showered   upon   Gladstone. 

* 

Still  is  the  talk  on  every  hand  only  of  the  expected  war 
with  Russia.  No  matter  what  topic  of  conversation  you 
may  start  and  try  to  keep  up,  gradually  and  surely  does 
the  spoken  interchange  of  ideas  and  opinions  drift  back  to 
the  one  absorbing  subject.  Generally  speaking,  if  one  can 
judge  by  what  one  hears,  England  is  all  for  war.  Of  course, 
there  are  loads  of  cool,  dispassionate  people  who  weigh  the 
consequences  of  beginning  the  universal  European  strife 
that  has  been  predicted  for  years,  but  they  are  in  the  mi- 
nority. There  is  a  vague,  indefinite  sort  of  idea  abroad 
in  the  land  that  England  is  sure  to  win  without  in  the  least 
being  able  to  point  out  how,  when  the  question  is  asked. 
Army  officers  say  they  would  be  glad  of  anything  to  give 
medals  and  promotions.  I  dare  say  medals  look  well 
enough  dangling  on  a  man's  breast,  and  promotion  means 
more  pay;  but  it  seems  rather  hard  that  a  whole  nation  of 
people  should  be  plunged  into  a  great  war  in  order  to  ben- 
efit one  set  of  men  who  are  utterly  useless  ornaments  of 
society  when  the  country  is  at  peace.  Then,  it  is  thought 
popular,  and  proper,  and  good  form,  don't  you  know,  to 
Be  in  favor  of  war  just  now,  and  to  abuse  Gladstone  on 
every  possible  occasion,  because  he  doesn't  have  war  de- 
clared at  once,  without  resorting  to  the  usual  diplomatic 
measures  which  commonly  precede,  and  frequently  avoid, 
an  appeal  to  arms.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
frequently  leaves  himself  open  to  just  criticism  and  popu- 
lar rebuke,  but  it  is  positively  nauseous  to  hear  the  stuff 
one  is  treated  to  about  him  from  the  lips  of  positive  nonen- 
tities. Young  men,  without  one  idea  above  lawn-tennis  or 
the  fit  of  their  shirt-collars,  will  class  him  as  "  an  old  ass," 
and  women,  without  in  the  very  least  being  able  to  explain 
how  he  has  shown  himself  so,  will  call  him  "  an  old  fool." 

But  perhaps  the  most  ridiculous  spectacle  is  that  afford- 
ed by  moneyed  snobs  who  think  that  by  pitching  into 
Gladstone  they  will  make  people  think  they  belong  to  the 
Conservative  gentility.  1  know  one  family,  down  in  one  of 
the  southern  counties,  who  can't  go  back  a  generation 
without  getting  stranded  among  the  n's,  which  their  imme- 
diate ancestry  ruthlessly  discarded  from  their  utterances. 
The  head  of  the  family  was  a  retired  button-maker,  and 
the  mother  can  hardly  write.  But  the  son  is  a  great  swell 
— that  is  to  say,  he  tries  to  be — with  a  country  house  of  his 
own,  smart  traps  to  drive,  hunters  to  ride  across  the  coun- 
try on,  and  a  yacht  to  sail  about  the  Channel  in.  The  two 
daughters  are  loud  and  vulgar  to  a  degree,  and  lay  more 
store  by  the  possession  of  velvets,  silks,  laces,  diamonds, 
jewelry,  false  hair,  false  teeth,  rouge,  paint,  and  pearl- 
powder,  than  they  do  by  the  unself  asserting,  quiet,  though 
perfectly  self-possessed  demeanor  of  thorough-bred  ladies, 
which  they  are  not,  and  never  can  be.  They  are  close  on 
fifty  years  old,  these  two,  yet  they  have  all  the  gush  of 
eighteen.  But  that  is  not  what  1  started  in  to  speak  of. 
What  I  meant  to  say  was  this :  If  you  want  to  hear  a  whole- 
sale vilification  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night,  you  will  get  it  from  these  people.  Shopkeepers 
and  part  and  parcel  of  the  lower  classes  but  yesterday, 
they  rail  to-day  at  Liberalism  and  Radicalism  as  though 
their  most  ancient  rights  were  to  be  imperiled  and  destroyed 
by  each  innovation  on  Toryism  which  the  ultimate  eleva- 
tion of  the  lower  orders  may  suggest  to  Gladstone's  mind. 
To  hear  these  parvenus  inveigh  against  such  measures  and 
their  author  would  be  ludicrous  enough  did  not  one  feel 
more  inclined  to  pity  the  short-sighted  stupidity  which 
leads  such  people  into  supposing  that  the  profession  of 
Conservatism  is  a  sign  of  ancient  lineage.  I  wonder  some- 
times that  aspiring  nouveaux  riches,  who  fancy  they  must  be 
Tories  in  order  to  pass  current  as  gentry,  don't  write  a  list 
of  liberal  peers  and  commit  it  to  memory,  or  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  greatest,  most  cringing  Tories  in 
England  to-day  is  Mr.  VV.  H.  Smith,  the  railway  bookstall 
proprietor.  So  great  a  Tory,  indeed,  was  he  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  took  him  into  his  Cabinet  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  where  his  ignorant  antics  made  him  the 
model  for  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  Admiral  in  "  Pinafore." 

Another  curious  inconsistency  which  the  moneyed  up- 
starts seem  not  aware  of,  is  that  while  they  are  abusing 
Gladstone,  and  decking  themselves  out  with  primroses 
from  head  to  foot  on  every  recurrence  of  that  most  ridicu- 
lous anniversary,  such  men  as  the  Dukes  of  Bedford, 
Devonshire,  and  Westminster  are  supporting  the  govern- 
ment principles;  in  the  Cabinet  itself,  sitting  beside 
Chamberlaine  and  Dilke,  are  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Kim- 
berley,  Lord  Derby,  and  Lord  Rosebery.  I  don't  for  a 
moment  mean  to  claim  that  Gladstone  s  position  with 
thinking  men  is  in  the  least  strengthened  by  the  compan- 
ionship and  council  of  these  four  doughty  earls.  Far  Irom 
it;  Lord  Granville  is  commonly  known  as  "the  old 
French  woman,"  his  aged  effeminacy  combined  with  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  French  language  having  gained 
for  him  that  title;  Lord  Derby  is  an  habitual  drunkard; 
Lord  Kimberley  is  a  shining  example  of  his  family  weak- 
ness— moral  cowardice,  which  his  friends  call  caution; 
and  Lord  Rosebery  is  a  ruined  racing  man,  set  on  his  feet 
by  a  marriage  with  one  of  the  Rothschilds.  But  with  the 
parvenus,  the  fact  that  they  are  "  lords"  would  be  quite 
enough  to  endow  them  with  the  highest  wisdom. 

But,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter?  Gladstone  doesn't 
care  a  farthing  what  people  say  or  think  about  him.  He 
goes  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  and  does  just  what 
he  likes,  and  tells  the  Tories  only  just  as  much  as  it  pleases 
him  to  tell  them  when  he  is  questioned  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  or  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  It  is  very  aggravating  of  him,  no  doubt,  not  to 
gratify  public  curiosity,  and  lower  his  guard  before  his  ad- 
versaries' assaults,  but  people  seem  to  forget  that  all  the  re- 
sponsibility of  whatever  is  done  must  rest  on  his  shoulders, 
whether  success  results  or  not;  and,  such  being  the  case, 
he  is  quite  right  to  do  as  he  thinks  best,  and  pay  no  more 
heed  to  popular  clamor  than  if  it  were  the  meaningless 
cackle  of  so  many  geese.  Regardless  of  all  that  is  said, 
written,  and  printed  about  him  and  against  him  every  day, 
he  fells  trees,  goes  to  see  Mary  Anderson,  and  has  her  to 
lunch  with  him  in  Downing  Street,  and  enjoys  himself  as 
it  suits  him. 


Mary  Anderson  seems  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  Glad- 
stone, as,  indeed,  I  may  say  she  is  with  everybody,  except, 
of  course,  her  professional  sisters,  who  are  jealous  of  her. 
Her  marvelous  beauty  has  been  thought  to  be  her  greatest 
attraction,  and  that  without  it  her  acting  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  commonplace.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  may  not  be  considerable  truth  in  this.  It  is  natural 
that  such  perfect  beauty  as  hers  should  dazzle  the  eyes 
against  the  discernment  of  defects  in  her  acting  or  disarm 
harsh  criticism  on  their  discovery,  but  it  has  not  been  her 
beauty  alone  that  has  proved  her  strongest  card  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  been  her  thorough  womanliness  and  lady- 
like behavior  off  the  stage  that  has  gained  for  her  what  no 
other  actress  in  England  can  claim:  theacknowledged,un- 
questioned  respect  of  the  highest  classes.  No  American 
actor  or  actress  has  ever  made  such  a  genuine  success  in 
London  as  hers  has  been.  In  fact,  I  think  I  am  not  wrong 
in  saying  that  no  American  actor  or  actress  ever  made  a 
success  at  all  in  London  until  Mary  Anderson  came.  Ray- 
mond, Florence,  McCullough,  Edwin  Booth,  Lawrence 
Barrett,  Stuart  Robson,  and  Lotta  have  all  been  really 
failures— well,  if  not  exactly  failures,  they  were  none  of 
them  successes.  The  one  who  came  nearest  to  a  success 
was  Edwin  Booth;  but  he  trod  too  closely  on  Irving's 
corns  to  let  the  Irvingian  critics  allow  him  to  be  a  success. 
Raymond's  and  Florence's  absurd  plays  ruined  whatever 
chances  their  talents  had  of  English  recognition,  and  Law- 
rence Barrett's  stiff  cadences  and  brogue  were  too  much 
for  an  English  audience  to  tolerate.  As  for  Lotta,  her  em- 
broidered stocking  and  lace  edging  displays,  from  beneath 
short  and  long  skirts  alike,  had  no  charms  for  people  who 
dislike  vulgarity  as  much  on  as  off  the  stage.  People  could 
perhaps  stand  these  exhibitions  when  a  short  frock  paved 
the  way  for  an  inch  or  two's  extra  elevation  of  the  petticoat 
line  of  demarkation;  Kate  Vaughan,  Connie  Gilcrist,  and 
Nelly  Farren  had  broken  the  public  in  to  that  sort  of  thing. 
But,  as  a  friend  of  mine  said  to  me  one  night,  between  the 
acts:  "  By  Jove,  you  don't  know  what  is  going  to  happen. 
She  comes  on  in  a  long  dress  and  a  flowing  train,  and  be- 
fore you  know  where  you  are  she  picks  it  up  and  shows 
you  her  garters.  If  people  put  up  with  that  sort  of  thing, 
where  are  you  going  to  stop?"  And  that  is  just  where  it 
was;  and  where  it  is,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Mrs.  Lang- 
try,  as  Rosalind,  or  Hester  Grazebrook,  could  come  on  the 
stage  in  skirts  up  to  her  knees,  but  if  she  comes  on  with 
them  down  to  the  ground,  she  mustn't  lift  them  up  to  her 
knees  and  stand  so.  It  seems  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference, but  it  is  nevertheless  so.  Perhaps  if  Lotta  had 
been  a  little  better  looking  and  younger,  people  would  have 
stood  those  sudden  upward  reefings  of  her  full  sails,  but 
the  little  lady  was  just  a  trifle  too  ancient  to  have  her  cur- 
tailed draperies  and  what  they  exposed  create  any  enthusi- 
asm in  the  Crutch  and  Toothpick  Brigade,  on  whose  sup- 
port all  actresses  of  the  hosiery  and  dimity-flaunting  school 
must  depend  in  London. 

There  are  some  people  in  England  who  are  considerably 
amused  just  at  present  at  the  notoriety  and  fame  as  a  beauty 
which  Mrs.  Horace  Helyar  appears  to  be  achieving  at 
Washington,  where  her  husband  is  attached  to  the  British 
Legation.  I  have  seen  several  articles  about  her  in  Amer- 
ican papers,  which,  I  confess,  surprised  me  a  good  deal. 
In  England,  be  it  known  (as,  I  dare  say,  it  pretty  well  is), 
that  from  the  samples  which  traveling  Englishmen  have 
seen  in  America,  and  from  those  who  come  to  Europe 
every  summer,  the  exceptional  beauty  of  American  girls 
is  an  established  fact.  That  a  person  of  Mrs.  Helyar's 
most  slender  claims  to  personal  comeliness  should  so 
shine  among  them  as  to  be  considered  a  beauty  is  there- 
fore decidedly  puzzling.  Mrs.  Helyar  hails  from  Brighton, 
where,  as  Miss  Violet  Wedderbyrne,  she  lived  with  her 
father  for  many  years.  Now,  Brighton  is  a  place  where 
a  beauty  will  soon  become  known  as  such  if  she  has  any 
right  to  be  considered  so.  It  is  a  gay,  fashionable  water- 
ing-place, and  girls  with  good  looks  come  up  to  the  surface 
without  fail.  Yet,  I'll  back  you  won't  find  any  Brighton- 
ian,  resident  or  winter  habitue  when  the  season  is  on  there, 
who  ever  heard  of  Miss  Wedderbyrne  as  a  beauty.  The 
most  that  could  be  said  of  her  is  that  she  was  "  a  nice, 
cheery-faced,  shiny-skinned  girl,  with  no  features  to  speak 
of,  but  lots  to  say  for  herself."  That  is  how  I  heard  a  man 
describe  her  from  recollection  this  afternoon.  I  don't  say 
this  in  any  spirit  of  ill-nature.  I  detest  humbug  of  any 
sort,  and  I  simply  want  the  Argonaut  to  know  what  a  piece 
of  absurdity  is  the  way  the  American  papers  are  going 
on  about  this  "  new  English  beauty."  She  was  married  to 
Mr.  Helyar  about  eight  years  ago.  He  was  then  a  clerk 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  with  "  expectations,"  which  have 
grown  into  realities  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  estate  and  ten 
thousand  a  year.  Why  he  still  sticks  in  the  diplomatic 
service  as  a  low-down  under-strapper,  at  a  little  over  three 
hundred  per  annum  pay,  is  what  people  here  can't  make 
out.  It  seems  unfair  to  keep  some  really  needy  man  out 
of  the  place.  But  Mr.  Helyar  fancies  himself  a  very  clever 
diplomatist,  and — as  I  dare  say  Washington  society  has 
found  out  by  this  time — is  enamored  of  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice,  particularly  when  giving  expression  to  some 
unasked-for  opinion  in  the  hearing  of  people  much  older 
than  himself.  A  diplomatic  position  gives  him  greater  op- 
portunities for  unchecked  "  chin  "  than  any  within  the 
reach  of  a  private  gentleman.  Cockaigne. 

London,  April  28,  1885. 


Mr.  William  Rendle,  F.  R.  S.,  C  S.,  who  has  the  past 
few  years  devoted  his  leisure  to  searching  for  clues  and  and 
particulars  as  to  John  Harvard,  founder  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, as  a  part  of  "  Old  Southwark  and  its  People,"  a  work 
on  which  he  is  engaged,  writes  as  follows  to  the  London 
Athenmum:  "  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  fam- 
ily lived  in  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  in  15S2,  before,  and 
after,  and  when  John  was  born.  There  was  quite  a  colony 
of  Harvards  in  this  part  of  the  borough  of  Southwark. 
Harvards  were  wardens,  vestrymen,  and  overseers;  two 
were  subsidy  men,  and  above  the  common."  Thomas 
Harvard,  brother  of  John,  the  founder,  was  governor  of 
St.  Saviour's  School,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  purchase 
by  this  institution  of  sundry  scholarships  and  fellowships 
in  Cambridge  University,  John  was  probably  led  to  be- 
come a  pensioner  in  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave   and   Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise. 


"  The  theatre  at  Sydney  appears  to  be  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing state,"  said  a  gentleman  to  John  Kemble,  speaking  of 
the  Botany  Bay  theatricals.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  tragedian, 
"  the  performers  ought  10  be  all  good,  for  they  have  been 
selected  and  sent  to  that  .situation  by  very  excellent 
judges."  ^ 

A  good  deacon  was  once  meandering  along  the  docks 
on  Sunday,  and,  noticing  a  crowd  of  boys  fishing,  he 
commenced  to  reprove  them  for  breaking  tne  Sabhath. 
In  the  middle  of  his  harangue  he  stopped  suddenly  to 
ejaculate :  "  Look  out,  bub,  you've  got  a  bite,"  to  a  small 
boy  whose  attention  had  been  distracted  from  his  line. 
Human  nature  was  too  strong  for  him. 
• 

Charles  R.  Thorne  used  to  tell  the  following  story: 
"  During  a  very  bad  performance  of '  Hamlet '  by  a  barn- 
storming party  in  one  of  the  interior  towns  of  New  York 
State,  the  audience  in  its  entirety  commenced  to  hiss  with 
the  exception  of  one  man.  At  last  the  man  next  to  him 
said:  '  Why  don't  you  hiss  this  tart  show? '  '  It  wouldn't 
hardly  be  fair,'  he  said,  '  as  I  came  in  on  a  complimentary; 
but  if  they  don't  do  better  pretty  soon,  d — d  if  I  don't  go 
out  and  buy  a  ticket  and  join  you.' " 

Upon  one  occasion  when  Arlemus  Ward  was  in  London, 
a  children's  party  was  arranged  by  the  great  humorist, 
to  which  one  of  the  sons  of  John  Bright  was  invited.  The 
boy  returned  home  aglow  with  delight.  "  Well,"  said  the 
English  statesman  to  his  son,  "  did  you  enjoy  yourself,  my 
boy?  "  "  Oh,  indeed  I  did,"  exclaimed  the  little  Bright, 
"  and  Mr.  Ward  gave  me  such  a  nice  name  for  you,  papa." 
"  What  was  that?"  inquired  the  father.  "  Why,  he  asked 
me  how  that  gay  and  festive  cuss,  the  governor,  was,"  re- 
plied the  child. 

An  English  lord  who  visited  Scotland  was  at  a  dinner 
given  in  his  honor  at  a  private  residence.  A  little  daugh- 
ter of  his  host,  who  was  too  well  bred  to  stare,  but  who 
eyed  him  covertly  as  the  occasion  presented  itself,  finally 
ventured  to  remark:  "And  you  are  really  and  tru'y  an 
English  lord? "  "  Yes,"  he  answered,  pleasantly,  "  really 
and  truly."      "I  have  often  thought  that  I  would  like  to 

see  an  English  lord,"  she  went  on,  "  and — and "  "  And 

now  you  are  satisfied  at  last,"  he  interrupted,  laughingly. 
"  N — no,"  replied  the  truthful  little  girl,"  "  I'm  not  satis- 
fied.    I'm  a  good  deal  disappointed." 

A  minister  well  known  by  name  throughout  the  land, 
who  has  one  of  the  best-equipped  houses  of  worship,  was 
showing  a  friend,  not  long  since,  through  its  various  rooms 
when  they  came  to  the  kitchen,  which  was  connected  by  a 
speaking  tube  with  the  pastor's  study.  On  the  wall  was 
printed,  in  large  letters,  "The  Lord  will  provide,"  while 
in  smaller  letters  on  the  same  wall,  nearthe  mouthpiece  of 
the  tube,  was  the  direction,  "  Blow  and  wait  for  an  an- 
swer." The  visitor  naturally  asked  if  the  two  inscriptions 
had  any  particular  connection  with  each  other;  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  change  was  soon  made  in  the 
lettering. 

A  wet  and  witty  Scotch  barrister  one  Saturday  encoun- 
tered an  equally  bacchanalian  judicial  friend  in  the  course 
of  a  walk  to  Leith.  Remembering  that  he  had  a  good  leg 
of  mutton  roasting  for  dinner,  he  invited  his  friend  to  ac- 
company him  home,  and  they  accordingly  dined  together. 
After  dinner  was  over,  wine  and  cards  commenced;  and 
as  the  two  friends  were  alike  fond  of  each  of  these  recrea- 
tions, neither  ever  thought  of  reminding  the  ether  of  the 
advance  of  time  till  the  next  day,  as  it  happened,  about  a 
quarter  before  eleven  o'clock.  The  judge  then  rising  to 
depart,  the  host  walked  behind  him  to  the  outer  door, 
with  a  candle  in  each  hand,  by  way  of  showing  him  out. 
"  Tak  care,  my  lord,  tak  care,"  cried  the  kind  host, 
most  anxiously  holding  the  candles  out  of  the  door  into 
the  sunny  street,  along  which  the  people  were  pouring  to 
church;  "tak  care;  there's  twa  staps." 

It  happened  on  a  Pullman  car  between  New  York  and 
Chicago.  Dinner  having  been  finished,  the  gentlemen  as- 
sembled in  the  smoking-room  to  enjoy  their  cigars.  "  Dur- 
ing the  time  I  was  in  the  war,"  said  the  quiet  man,  "  I  saw 
a  very  wonderful  thing  in  the  line  of  surgical  operations. 
A  friend  of  mine  was  shot  through  the  right  breast,  the 
bullet  passing  clear  through  him.'  The  presence  of  mind 
of  his  companion  undoubtedly  saved  his  life.  He  wrapped 
his  handkerchief  around  the  ramrod  of  his  gun,  and,  push- 
ing it  through  the  path  made  by  the  bullet,  cleared  the 
wound  of  all  poisonous  lead.  I  know  it  is  hard  to  believe, 
but,  gentlemen,  the  man  still  lives  to  tell  the  tale." 
"  Which  man?  "  inquired  the  slim  passenger  on  the  oppo- 
site seat,  quietly.  "The  wounded  one,  of  course!"  ex- 
claimed the  old  soldier,  scornfully.  "  Oh,  I  beg  your 
pardon;  I  thought  it  might  be  the  other." 

Lord  Charles  Hamilton  used  to  go  about  Naples  attend- 
ed by  a  large,  ferocious  bull-dog.  Having  decided  upon 
going  to  Rome,  he  proceeded  to  the  slation,  and  took  his 
place  in  a  first-class  carriage,  the  "dawg"  taking  up  a 
position  on  the  seat  opposite  his  master.  The  platform  in- 
spector, with  many  gesticulations,  declared  that  the  bull- 
dog should  not  travel  in  a  passenger  carriage.  "  Very  well, 
then,  take  him  out,"  was  Lord  Charles's  quiet  rejoinder. 
In  vain  the  official  expostulated;  he"  merely  reiterated  his 
former  reply — a  piece  ofadvice.it  is  needless  to  say,  which 
was  not  followed;  and  Lord  Charles,  apparently  master  of 
the  situation,  threw  himself  back  in  his  seat,  and  calmly 
lighted  a  cigar.  But  the  Italians  were  not  to  be  outdone, 
and  quietly  detaching  the  carriage  in  which  the  "  English 
milor"was  seated,  they  made  up  the  train  with  another 
baggage-car  and  s'arted  it  off.  Lord  Charles  sat  quietly 
smoking  for  some  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then,  surprised 
at  the  delay,  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  demand- 
ed when  the  train  was  going  to  start.  His  feelings,  when 
the  situation  was  described  to  him,  may  be  imagined. 
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THREE    MYSTIC    INITIALS. 


"Flaneur's"  Budget  of  New  York  Gossip. 

can  imagine  a  group  of  men  sitting  on  the  roof  of  the 
Csino  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence,  some  summer  night, 
sioking,  drinking,  and  looking  lazily  about  them,  when 
ti  talk  is  turned  by  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
pty  audibly  wondering  what  the  initials  "  J.  D.  F."  stand 
Ic  on  the  building  across  the  way.  The  building  in  ques- 
tir  is  a  massive  and  handsome  pile  known  as  the  "  Mys- 
ti"  apartment  house,  and  the  three  letters  are  four  or  five 
f(t  long,  chiseled  out  of  stone,  and  set  into  the  building 
a  i  height  of  about  fifty  feet  from  the  street.  In  less  than 
a  ear  the  letters  will  be  a  mystery  perhaps  to  the  majority 
opeople  who  visit  the  Casino  roof  garden,  but  in  ten  or 
fUen  years  there  will  be  a  brisk  rivalry  between  the  older 
limbers  of  the  party  I  have  imagined  on  the  roof,  it  they 
h>pen  to  be  New  Yorkers,  to  tell  the  story  of  James  D. 
En's  career.  Spendthrifts,  profligates,  and  fools  who  ex- 
is  d  only  five  years  ago  are  now  almost  forgotten,  but 
J  nes  D.  Fish  will  be  remembered,  because  his  case  is  the 
tJst  striking  one  of  absolute  and  disgusting  depravity  that 
t]  city  has  ever  known.  And  the  curious  part  of  it  is 
tit  it  should  all  have  been  kept  so  dark,  as  far  as  the 
rjvspapers  were  concerned.  The  only  inkling  the  general 
pslic  had  of  the  real  life  which  the  President  of  the  Ma- 
fia Bank  led  came  with  the  publication  in  the  daily  news- 
[Jjers  of  pretty  little  Sallie  Reber's  death,  and  the  vast 
aount  of  talk  and  newspaper  comment  which  the  expos- 
U  caused  is  a  powerful  indication  of  what  would  result  if 
tl  history  of  his  New  York  life  were  written  with  accuracy 
a  1  truth  to  detail.  But  it  never  will  be.  Even  in  Paris 
t  book  would  be  suppressed,  and  there  is  no  newspaper 
ii  America  which  could  give  a  truthful  account  of  his  hab- 
il  without  being  suppressed.  It  is  not  a  particularly  pleas- 
4  subject  to  write  about  at  best.  Just  now,  every  word 
1 1  is  spoken  about  Fish  is  regarded  by  certain  enthusiasts 
a  mean,  for  it  looks  as  though  the  writer  were  hitting  a 
B  n  who  is  down.  Fish  is  convicted,  and  in  jail.  The 
J.rine  Bank,  Grant,  and  Ward,  and  all  the  other  mem- 
b  s  of  the  great  steal  have  been  loaded  down  with  abuse, 
a  1  the  general  sentiment  is  that,  as  Fish  is  notoriously  a 
II  lot,  the  less  said  of  him  the  better.  So  the  stories 
a  rot  the  magnificent  apartments  in  the  Mystic  Flat  which 
»;  built  directly  opposite  the  Casino's  stage  door  by  Fish, 
al  the  orgies  which  went  on  there,  go  down  by  tradition 
al  not  in  the  public  prints,  as  does  the  history  of  the  go- 
ii  s  on  in  the  magnificent  suite  of  apartments  which  banker 
I  h  occupied  in  Wall  Street,  over  the  Marine  Bank.  It 
ii  :urious  that  Fish  held  the  confidence  of  the  directors  of 
t  bank  for  so  long  a  time,  in  view  of  the  low  life  he  led. 
Is  wickedness  was  not  of  the  decent  and  manly  stripe 
B:n — if  wickedness  is  ever  decent  or  manly — and  its  de- 
t  s  are  too  revolting  to  hint  at.  He  is  a  shrewd  old  man, 
t  'Ugh,  and  he  is  willing  to  take  his  little  sentence  at  the 
h  ids  of  the  court,  serve  it  out,  and  come  afresh  into  the 
ii  d  after  a  few  years  of  confinement.  No  doubt  is  enter- 
t  ied  but  he  has  a  cool  half-million  or  more  stored  away 
f    his  convenience  when  he  comes  out  of  his  retreat. 

I  rhaps  he  may  be  on  the  Casino  roof  with  the  boys,  and 

I I  them  some  autobiographical  stories  about  "J.  D.  F.," 
*osemammoih  initials  will  be  stared  at  for  years  to  come. 

The  Lyceum  Theatre  is  still  harrassed  by  its  creditors, 
a  1  the  future  policy  of  the  house  is  clouded  with  mystery. 
I  »ood  deal  of  fun  is  made  of  the  fact  that  a  patent  pill 
r  n  and  a  patent  asthma-cure  man  are  backing  the  enter- 
j  se.    There  is  more  money  in  pills  than  in  the  Lyceum 

..eatre  just  now,  and  everybody  has  taken  a  fling  at  the 
1  le  house.  It  is  said  that  the  patent  medicine  men 
1  ve  been  trying  to  bulldoze  the  papers  into  gentle  treat- 
t  nt  of  the  Lyceum  by  threatening  to  withdraw  their  pat- 
e:  medicine  advertisements.  But  if  they  have  been  try- 
i  it,  they  certainly  haven't  succeeded,  although  there  is 
seneral  disposition  to  give  the  Lyceum  a  chance.  The 
v  ole  subject  has  a  general  air  of  being  overshadowed  by 
I  ickaye.  As  that  gentleman  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
e  stence  of  the  Lyceum,  and  is  certainly  to  blame  for  the 
f.  ure  of  "  Dakolar  " — since  he  wrote  it — it  is  but  natural 
t  t  most  of  the  attacks  should  be  made  upon  him  person- 
a  I.  It  is  hardly  fair,  however,  to  condemn  Mackaye  for 
e  :ry  fault.  He  played  for  a  big  stake,  and  lost  it.  Had 
I  won,  it  would  have  been  greatly  to  his  honor,  but  there 
i:io  reason  to  doubt  that  the  patent-pill  man  and  his 
a  hma-cure  associate  would  have  come  right  forward  and 
t  en  as  much  credit  away  from  Mackaye  as  lay  in  their 

fver.  Mackaye  has  brains  at  all  events,  if  he  does  wear 
hair  long  and  exhibit  a  general  disposition  to  look  like 
•'.  ross  between  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  Edwin  Booth.  As 
f<  the  patent-medicine  men,  it  strikes  me  that  they  will 
tir  watching.  They  are  coming  forward  rapidly  now  in 
r  ny  ways.  Two  patent  medicine  men  have  turned  up 
r  vspaper  proprietors  here,  a  third  has  offered  six  thou- 
s  id  dollars  in  prizes  and  is  arranging  the  great  boat  race 
8  Racine,  in  which  Beach,  the  Australian  champion, 
1  .nlon,  and  Ross,  are  all  expected  to  compete,  ana  an- 
c  ler  one  is  gaining  a  great  local  reputation  in  New  York 
a  a  howling  swell.  It  is  a  peculiar  thing  about  patent 
i  dicine  men  that  they  can  never  obtain  any  personal 
f  ie.  They  are  darkly  referred  to  as  Pill,  Liver  Pad, 
1  Iney  Cure  men,  and  so  on,  but  no  paper  dares  to  give 
t  ir  names  for  fear  it  will  advertise  them. 

This  strikes  me  as  being  very  hard  on  a  man  who  cares 
t  Be  known  otherwise  than  impersonally  and  as  an  ad- 
j  ct  to  Pills  or  Cures.  It  reminds  me  of  a  big,  cheerful, 
a  1  rather  handsome  young  man,  who  is  known  in  New 
^  rk  as  "Jack  Mason's  Brother."  He  is  about  town  a 
g  id  deal,  and  though  I  have  been  introduced  to  him  half 
s  ozen  times,  1  haven't  the  remotest  idea  what  his  Chris- 
f  i  name  is.  I  am  reminded  of  it  by  an  incident  which 
c  :urrtd  last  night.  There  were  a  lot  of  men  standing  to- 
t  her  in  front  of  an  oyster-house,  near  the  Bijou  Theatre, 
i  en  Harry  Uixey  came  along  with  the  subject  of  these 
{'remarks.  John  Mackay  was  in  the  group,  which 
i  lited  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Uixey.  The  younger  comedian 
1  ved  his  hand  airily,  and  said: 

'  Hello,  John !   Let  me  introduce  Jack  Mason's  bro  " — 

'No!"  yelled  Mackay;  "  I  won't" 


"  Won't?    Why,  he  is  Jack " 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Mackay,  with  the  utmost  decision; 
"  I  have  been  introduced  to  Jack  Mason's  brother  seven 
times  now,  and,  while  I  have  the  most  exalted  respect  for 
Jack  Mason,  and  should  be  very  glad  to  know  your  friend 
individually,  I  am  blessed  if  I  will  be  more  numerously 
introduced  to  him  as  the  fraternal  reflex  of  his  brother." 

Then  Mr.  Mackay's  face  took  on  a  coy  and  winsome 
look,  which  resolved  itself  into  a  stage  smile,  after  several 
evolutions,  and  Jack  Mason's  brother  shook  hands  with 
him  warmly.  This  little  story  teaches  not  only  that  Jack 
Mason's  brother  is  a  good-natured  man,  but  also  that  Mr. 
Mackay  has  considerable  command  of  language. 

However,  I  stray  from  the  tale  which  concerns  the  patent 
medicine  man  who  has  lately  blossomed  out  into  the 
bloomin'  swell.  I  am  told,  confidentially,  that  he  does  it 
to  advertise  his  cure.  If  so,  he  is  certainly  succeeding,  for 
people  point  to  him  always  as  the  representative  of  his  par- 
ticular medicine.  He  is  pudgy  and  flaccid,  lax,  limber, 
and  ubiquitous.  He  wears  striking  clothes,  drives  fast 
horses,  sits  in  the  front  of  a  box  at  first  nights,  dines  in  the 
prominent  windows  of  the  more  prominent  cafes,  and  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  local  figure  of  great  notoriety.  It  is 
said  that  the  elder  Weber  advertised  his  wares  in  a  good 
deal  the  same  way,  and  that  he  brought  up  his  son  to  do 
likewise.  This  was  agood  scheme  in  one  way,  but  the  old 
man  overlooked  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age.  The  son 
went  into  one  better  as  soon  as  he  could  stand  on  his  own 
pins,  and  the  old  man  had  not  been  dead  one  year  before 
the  great  concern  which  he  had  left  behind  him  had  been 
wound  up  in  such  a  knot  by  the  youthful  advertiser  that 
it  nearly  came  to  a  dead  stop.  Now  they  are  running  it 
again,  but  the  youthful  Weber  is  not  advertising  it  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way.     The  concern  won't  stand  it. 

There  is  something  touching  aboutthe  light-hearted  and 
casual  manner  with  which  men  start  daily  papers  in  New 
York.  It  is  only  equaled  by  the  placid  manner  in  which 
the  papers  die.  Every  two  or  three  weeks  I  find  a  new 
aspirant  on  the  news-stands,  which  differs  in  no  wise  from 
the  dead  and  buried  which  have  gone  before  it.  I  have 
observed  that  nearly  all  the  recent  ventures  are  provided 
with  what  might  be  called  a  bluff  game.  Not  long  ago  a 
paper,  modeled  exactly  on  the  Sun,  appeared  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  it  was  a  permanent  venture.  It  was  called 
the  Dawn.  Night  buried  it  in  a  week  or  so,  and  then  an- 
other one  came  up.  It  is  called,  I  think,  the  Age,  al- 
though I  am  a  bit  uncertain  about  this,  as  I  only  saw  the 
paper  once.  However,  numerous  si;ns  were  encountered 
around  the  streets,  which  announced  that  it  had  "  Come 
To  Stay."  This  was  the  slogan  of  the  paper,  but  it  wasn't 
a  true  one.  It  is  already  wavering,  and  if  it  stays  until  this 
letter  gets  to  San  Francisco,  I  shall  be  much  surprised. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  still  another  paper  turned  up.  This 
was  called  the  Penny  Press.  It  proposed  to  give  away 
prizes  of  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars 
to  the  newsboys  who  sold  the  greatest  number  of  the  pa- 
pers in  a  month.  A  very  good  scheme,  if  it  works.  The 
boys  can  buy  the  papers  and  keep  them. 

The  Harrigan  -  Hart  discussion  continues  to  interest 
people.  All  sorts  of  stories  are  floating  about,  but  the 
true  one  seems  to  be  that  the  women  of  the  families  of 
Messrs.  Harrigan  and  Hart  are  to  blame  for  the  origin  of 
the  trouble.  The  story  that  there  is  any  intimacy  between 
Harrigan  and  Mrs.  Hart  was  so  absurd  that  it  did  not  need 
the  denial  of  both  men  to  stamp  it  out.  Harrigan  is  a 
hard-working  man,  fond  of  his  home,  and  wrapped  up  in 
his  play-writing.  Hart  is  fond  of  life,  and  so  is  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Hart's  complaint  is,  it  would  appear,  that  her  hus- 
band has  been  gradually  pushed  to  the  wall;  that  his  tal- 
ents are  underrated,  and  his  position  in  the  theatre  has 
grown  second-rate.  She  has  complained  that  half  a  dozen 
members  of  the  Harrigan  family  drew  money  from  the 
treasury,  and  that  not  a  single  Hart  except  Tony  was  quar- 
tered on  the  establishment.  The  women  of  the  families  of 
Harrigan  and  Hart  discussed  this  condition  of  things  until 
they  drew  their  husbands  in,  and  that  undoubtedly  gave 
rise  to  some  of  the  ill-feeling  which  resulted  in  the  with- 
drawal of  Hart  from  the  firm.  But  there  are  other  rea- 
sons, too.  As  I  have  often  said,  Harrigan  is  an  intensely 
ambitious  man,  and  he  has  devoted  more  time  to  play- 
writing  than  people  know  of.  He  has  elevated  the  char- 
acter of  his  dramatic  work  until  the  comedies  which  he 
intends  to  produce  have  reached  a  much  higher  plane 
than  the  plays  at  the  Old  Theatre  Comique.  There  is 
naturally  no  place  for  the  boisterous  but  unctuous  humor 
of  Hart  in  refined  comedy,  and  hence  Harrigan  has  looked 
for  the  withdrawal  of  his  partner  with  something  more 
than  complacency.  After  the  Comique  had  been  burned 
down,  affairs  were  brought  to  a  crisis  with  the  now  well- 
known  result.  Harrigan's  latest  piece,  produced  Monday 
night  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre,  was  a  failure.  Of 
course,  the  eager  partisans  of  Hart  by  this  time  claim  that 
the  piece  was  not  a  success  because  he  was  not  in  it.  As 
it  was  never  intended  that  Hart  should  be  in  it,  no  part 
was  written  for  him,  and  it  was  intended  merely  for  a  light 
comic  piece  to  take  upon  the  road.  It  is  not  well  written, 
though,  and  its  failure  is  not  yet  referred  to  with  equanim- 
ity by  Edward  Harrigan.  Blakely  Hall. 

New  York,  May  13,  1885. 


The  other  day  a  truck-driver  tied  his  horse  and  wagon 
to  the  rear  of  a  train  of  empty  oil-cars  on  the  West  Shore 
track,  in  Weehawken.  During  his  temporary  absence  a 
locomotive  was  hooked  on  to  the  train.  It  started  at  a 
rather  lively  pace,  dragging  the  horse  and  wagon  with  it. 
The  animal  kept  up  for  about  a  mile,  but  the  pace  proved 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  fell  down,  exhausted.  When 
Von  Hagen  returned,  it  took  him  three  hours  to  find  the 
animal,  which  was  badly  injured.  The  wagon  was  scat- 
tered along  the  track. 


M.  Bartholdi's  Statue  of  Liberty  was  transported  a  few 
days  ago  to  Rouen,  after  having  been  taken  to  pieces. 
The  cases  in  which  these  pieces  are  carefully  packed  were 
shipped  on  the  Were,  May  4th,  for  New  York.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  statue  will  arrive  at  that  port  on  the  30th  of 
May. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


All    communications    for    this    department   should    be    addressed   to    "Cbess 

Editor  Argonaut,  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal." 

Original   problems,  games,   solutions,  and    correspondence  on    Chess    matters 

solicited. 


Problem   No.  132— By  C.  H.  Wheeler,  South  Lynne,  111. 

Composed  for  the  Argonaut. 

White— King  at  Ksq;  Queen  at  QR2:  Knights  at  QKt7,  KB3; 

Pawns  at  K4,  Q2,  QB3,  Qkz. 

Black— King  at  QB5;  Queen  at  QR  sq:  Knighis  at  Q2,  QKt4i 

Pawns  at  Q6,  QIS3,  QB4. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  No.  133.— By  F.  B.  Phelps,  Sandwich.  111. 

Composed  for  tkt  Argonaut. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


No.  120 — 
No.  121— 


Solutions  of  Problems. 
I— R  KKt  sq. 


I— KQKt4  I— Kmoves(a) 

2 — B  x  P  2 — Any  move 

3 — B  or  Q  mates. 

(a)  1 1— P  moves 

2— Q  QKt5  2— Any  move 

3 — Q  mates. 

Correct  solutions  received:  Problems  Nos  126,  127,  128,  129,  130, 
and  131,  from  W.;  Nos.  130  and  131,  from  U.  Harlnell,  Salinas  City. 


To  Correspondents. 

C.  P.  N.— The  Knight's  tour  has  too  little  of  novelty  to  be  at- 
tractive.    Am  obliged  for  your  trouble  and  interest. 

W.— In  124,  if  I  P  x  P,  then  Black  replies  R  x  B.  Have  sent 
No.  123  to  authcr  for  correction. 

TJ.  H.— The  Rook  is  a  blemish  and  is  unnecessary.  The  prob- 
lem was  prin'ed  as  sent. 

H.  H.— No.  131  is  correct.    Why  not  send  solution? 


Game  No.  67. 
Played  recently  in  the  Manhattan  Chess  Club,  between  Messrs. 
De  Visser  and  Blackmar.    Game  and  notes  from  Brooklyn  Chess 
Chroni.  Ie  : 

SCOTCH   GAMBIT. 
Black.  I  White. 

Blackmar.  21— P  QR4 


White. 
De  Visser. 
1-PK4 
2— Kt  KB3 
3-PQ4 
4— Kt  x  P 
5— Kt  Kt5 
6-B  K2 
7 — Castles 
8— QKt  B3 
9-Kt  Q5  (a) 
10— K  KH4 
11— B  x  P  ch 
i-Q  K  sq 


-P  K4 
2— Kt  QH3 
3— P  x  P 
4-Q  KR5 
5— Q  x  P  ch 
6— K  Q  sq 
7-P  QR3 
8— Q  K4 
9— P  x  Kt 

II— K  K  sq 
-Q  x  Kt  (b) 


13— B  B4  dis  ch  13—  Q  K3 

14— B  x  Q 

15—  P  KB4 

16-K  R  sq 

17-P  QR3 

18— P  QK14 

19-P  B5 

20— P  x  P  ch 


BPx  B 
15— B  B4  ch 
16-Kt  B3 
17— K  B2 
18— B  K2 
19— R  K  sq 
20-P  x  P 


P  K15 

23-O  K5 
24— QR  QB 
25— Q  R5  ch 
26—  RxKtch(c)26 
27— B  B4 
28-Q  x  RP 
29— Q  RS  ch 
30- Qx  B 
31— Q  R8 
32- h  R6 
33—O  K17  ch 
34— Q  K'4ch     . 

35— Q  Kln  ch(e)  35— K  K 
[6— BKl$ch      36— K  B  sq 


Black. 
21— P  X  P 

22— Kt  Q5 
23— Kt  x  BP 
24— Kt  K15 
2<;—  K  B  sq 

P  x  R  (d) 
27-BQsq 

28— R  K2 

29— K  U2 
30— R  Q2 
31—  l'R6 
32-P  K4 
33- K  K3 

34-r'H4 


37 -Q  B6  ch 
38— R  x  B  ch 
39-Q  K6ch 
40—  K  R6  ch 
41— Q  x  R  ch 


37-£  K '1 
38— R  x  R 
39-K  B  sq 
jo— R  K12 
Black  resigns  (0 


(a)  Very  well  played  ;  by  the  temporary  sacrifice  of  a  piece  White 
obtains  winning  advantage. 

(b)  Probably  his  best  line  of  play,  as  he  remains  with  three  pieces 
for  the  Queen. 

(c)  All  these  manoeuvres  on  White's  part  are  very  skillfully 
planned  and  executed. 

(d)  It  is  obvious  'hat  taking  with  the  Bishop  would  be  fatal. 

(e)  At  least  as  expeditious  as  capturing  the  Knight. 

(0  An  exceedingly  well  played  game  on  the  part  of  Mr.  De 
Visser.  _ 

The  group-picture  of  the  chess  editors  of  America  has  at  last  ar- 
rived, and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  award  to  it  unstinted  praise. 
The  grouping  is  excellent,  the  reproduction  admirable,  and  the 
likenesses  all  that  can  be  de-ited.  Those  to  whrm  the  picture  has 
been  shown  are  unanimous  in  its  praise,  and  consider  it,  as  we  do, 
a  pronounced  success.  Including  as  it  doesamong  the  group  such 
well-known  ches-istsas  Steinitz,  Mackenzie,  Sellmann,  K'ichhelm, 
Belden,  Hazelline,  and  Dennis,  it  will  doubiless  be  in  demand  by 
every  chess  player  who  is  interested  in  the  historv  of  che.-s  in  this 
country.  Great  praise  is  due  our  friend,  K.  D.  Peterson,  for  his 
efforts  in  carrying  out  to  so  successful  an  issue  this  admirable 
picture-group,  and  he  will  doubtless  consider  himself  amply  repaid 
lor  the  time  spent  in  its  preparation  by  the  many  commendations 
and  congratulations  upon  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  price 
of  the  picture  is  sevenly-nve  cents,  and  copies  may  be  obtained,  if 
ordered  at  once,  by  addressing  Mr.  K.  D.  Peterson,  P.  O.  Box  332, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

In  the  late  match  between  the  Benedic'sand  Bachelors  in  Ihe 
New  Orleans  Cbesi,  Checkers,  and  Whist  Club,  ihe  Henedics  won 

by  a  score  of  5  to  2. The  Ottawa  Citizen  announces  a  second 

problem  tourney,  with  three  prizes  each  in  the  two  and  three-move 

sections.    Entries  may  be   made  to  December  I,  1885. Mr. 

Thos.  Frere,  of  New  Orleans,  has  ace.'ped  the  office  of  second  to 
Mr.  Steinitzjn  the  proposed  Zukertort-Steinilz  match. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


An  English  judge  has  recently  decided  that  "  there  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  ajty  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  the  recipient."  Theatrical  managers  who  have  plays  sent  to  tliem  for 
consideration,  and  publishers  to  wham  authors  arc  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  t/tis  decision.  The  law,  as  laid  down 
by  this  English  judge,  relieves  bath  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts ■  forwarded  them  without  solicitation.  The  "Argonaut " 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  those  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  we 
are  not  responsible  for  t/ie  preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip, 
A  volume  of  senlimental  poetry  written  by  Prince  Bismarck's 
grandfather  has  just  been  published  at  Berlin. 

The  author  of  "  Across  the  Chasm,"  the  novel  recently  issued  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  is  said  to  be  Miss  Julia  Magruder,  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Admiral  Porter  and  Dr.  Hammond  are  apparently  running  a  race 
in  the  production  of  fiction.  The  Appletons  announce  anewnovel 
from  each  of  these  late  maturing  but  rapidly  working  novelists. 

Lord  Wolseley,  who  plays  an  important  part  in  English  military 
affairs,  forms  the  subject  of  '*  A  Character  Sketch"  by  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Forbes,  which  appears  in  the  May  number  of  The  English  Il- 
lustrated Magazine.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  portrait  from  a  photo- 
graph, engraved  by  0.  Lacour. 

The  late  N.  P.  Willis  has  been  somewhat  harshly  treated  by  bi- 
ographers and  reviewers  of  late,  but  those  who  knew  him  best  say 
that  his  heart  was  kind  and  his  hand  generous,  especially  to  brother 
craftsmen.  Willis  never  aspired  to  be  a  Thackeray  or  an  Alphonse 
Daudet,  and  it  is  hard  lines  to  trim  him  up  to  such  a  standard. 

The  original  manuscript  of  "  Tam  o'  Shanter"  was  sold  in  Lon- 
don the  other  day  for  seven  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  This  is  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  manuscript  of  Burns's.  It  consists  of 
six  leaves,  foolscap  folio,  and  on  the  last  page  there  is  also  the 
whole  of  "  Queen  Mary's  Lament,"  and  a  fragment  of  another 
poem. 

Cassell  &:  Co.  have  in  press  for  early  publication  the  "Life  of 
Gustave  Dore,"  made  up  from  materials  furnished  by  his  family 
and  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  artist,  by  Mme.  Blanche 
Roo-evelt.  The  book  is  an  octavo  of  some  five  hundred  pages,  with 
several  hundred  illustrations,  many  of  which  have  never  been  pub- 
lished. 

G.  W.  Carle'on  &  Co.  have  published  an  amusing  little  volume 
containing  examples  of  the  vagaries  of  English  spelling.  It  is  en- 
titled "  Ingglish  az  She  is  Spelt."  The  compiler  has  collected 
many  of  the  ingenious  nonsense  verses  which  show  the  folly  of 
following  analogy  and  the  absurdity  of  decorative  spelling.  The 
book  is  a  genuine  mitrailleuse  for  the  spelling  reformer. 

The  Critic  remarks:  "  It  is  not  quite  possible  to  decide  whether 
*  Romer,  King  of  Norway,  and  Other  Dramas,'  by  Adair  Welcker 
(Sacramento:  Press  of  Lewis  &  Johnston),  have  been  written  in 
earnest,  as  genuine  dramas,  or  in  jest,  as  parodies,  to  show  that 
the  dramatic  is  not  the  instictive  form  of  present  literary  efiect.  If 
earnest,  they  are  a  little  dull;  if  parodies,  they  are  pretty  good." 

Not  long  ago  a  German  oculist  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  a  beneficial  reform  to  print  books  in  dark-blue  letters  on 
pale-green  paper.  Sooner  than  was  expected,  the  theory  has  been 
put  in  practice.  A  book  has  just  appeared  at  Berlin,  in  which 
"The  Natural  History  of  the  Women  of  Berlin"  is  printed  in 
dark  blue  on  pale-green  paper,  probably  with  the  charitable  inten- 
tion that  so  interesting  a  subject  should  be  made  accessible  even 
to  those  who  generally  have  to  spare  their  eyes. 

"  He  has  read  everything,"  is  a  remark  frequently  made  when  a 
scholarly  man  is  under  discussion.  How  absurd  such  a  statement 
is  will  appear  when  the  fact  is  mentioned  that  in  the  Congressional 
library  at  Washington  there  are  over  six  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes. If  they  were  placed  side  by  side  they  would  fill  a  shelf  fifty 
miles  long.  If  a  man  started  to  read  this  collection  at  the  rate  of 
one  volume  a  day,  it  would  take  him  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty  years  to  get  through.  And  while  the  man  would  be  at  work 
on  this  vast  library  the  printers  would  be  turning  out  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  new  books  a  year. 

The  late  Mr.  Hayward  left  behind  him  a  great  mass  of  papers 
and  letters  in  a  state  of  fine  confusion.  For  some  time  it  was 
doubtful  whether  any  one  could  or  would  undertake  the  labor  in- 
volved in  arranging  them  for  publication.  Miss  Hayward  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  person  suitable  for  the  task  in  a  Mr. 
Carlisle.  Mr.  Carlisle  is  showing  great  skill,  not  only  in  arranging 
Hay  ward's  papers,  but  in  communicating  with  Hay  ward's  friends, 
with  none  of  whom  had  he  any  previous  acquaintance.  He  is  re- 
ceiving the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  replies  to  his  questions, 
both  in  shape  of  definite  answers  and  of  letters  of  Hayward's 
which  had  long  been  lost  sight  of.  Hayward  will  be  made  to  tell, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  story  of  his  life  in  his  own  words,  and,  above 
all  things,  the  nature  of  his  relations  with  English  statesmen  in 
and  out  of  office. 

The  best  thing  on  the  programme  of  last  week's  "  Author's 
Readings  "  in  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  New  York  city,  in 
the  aid  of  international  copyright,  was  the  following  extract  from 
Tom  Hood's  "  Copyright  and  Copy  wrong  ":  "It  has  been  urged 
that  an  extended  copyright   would  damage  the  public  interest — 

that  it   would  enhance   the  price  of  books Accordingly  I 

wrote  to  the  butcher,  baker,  and  other  tradesmen,  informing  them 
that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  cheap  literature  and  the  interest 
of  the  public,  that  they  should  furnish  me  with  their  commodities 
at  a  very  trifling  percentage  above  cost  price.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  quote  the  answer  of  the  butcher:  'Sir:  Respectin' your  note. 
Cheap  literater  be  blowed.  Butchers  must  live  as  well  as  other 
pepel ;  and  if  so  be  you  or  the  readin'  publick  wants  to  have  meat 
at  prime  cost,  you  must  buy  your  own  beastesses  and  kill  your- 
self."' 

Junius  Henri  Browne,  the  author,  writes  as  follows:  "Journal- 
ism has  more  attractions  than  literature  for  very  young  men,  part- 
ly because  it  requires  so  much  less  ability,  culture,  and  experience, 
and  partly  because  it  is  more  directly  flattering  to  their  self-love. 
The  simple  fact  of  connection  with  a  newspaper  excites  inordinate 
conceit  in  most  of  those  having  such  connection.  Yet  the  working 
journalist  in  these  days  simply  does  the  bidding  of  a  master— per- 
haps the  sordid,  narrow,  unenltghtened  fellow  in  the  counting- 
room,  whom  it  is  a  virtue  to  despise.  As  to  literature,  precious 
few  Americans  live  by  it,  or  pretend  to.  Most  purely  literary  folk 
have  independent  means.  The  pecuniary  compensations  of  literat- 
ure are  much  smaller  than  commonly  believed.  Now  and  then 
the  maker  of  a  book  g<*ts  tolerably  well  paid  for  his  labor;  but  it  is 
altogether  exceptional.  The  regular  royalty  to  an  author  is  ten 
cents  a  copy  on  the  volumes  sold,  and  the  majority  of  volumes  do 
not  sell  more  than  ten  to  twelve  hundred,  twenty-five  hundred  be- 
ing the  full  average  for  a  book  of  general  in'erest.  Thus  if  a  book 
retail  for  two  dollars,  a  thousand  copies  will  bring  the  author  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  twenty  five  hundred  copies  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. But  the  demand  now  is  (or  cheaper  books — those  of  one  dol- 
lar and  a  quarter  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  each — so  that  the  royalty 
is  much  diminished.  A  popular  novel  may  get  into  the  tenth, 
twelfth,  or  fifteenth  thousand ;  but  this  is  extraordinary.  He — or 
she— who  gets  five  hundred  dollars  from  a  book  does  well;  he  who 
gets  one  thousand  dollars  does  remarkably  well.  Yet  the  book 
represents  from  six  to  twelve  months  of  the  hardest  kind  of  labnr 
— libor  that  would  have  yielded  far  more  in  almost  any  other  field. 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  has  probably  had,  in  the  same  time,  a  wider 
sale  than  any  work  since  the  invention  of  printing,  but  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  has  never  received  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  the  great  anti-slavery  novel.  Mark  Twain's  "Innocents 
Abroad     awoke  laughter  throughout  civilization;  but,  notwith- 


standing the  prodigious  run,  he  has  derived  from  it  barely  sixteen 
thousand  dollars.  The  maximum  that  a  writer  can  earn,  except  in 
some  exceptional  case,  by  any  and  every  employment  of  his  pen,  is 
from  four  to  five  thousand  dollars  annually;  and  ihe  American 
writers  who  can  earn  so  much  are,  I  repeat,  below  fifty.  Nobody 
outside  the  profession  has  any  idea  bow  the  magazines  are  crowded 
and  what  masses  of  MSS.  the  editors  continually  receive.  Each 
periodical  has  sufficient  accepted  matter  on  hand  to  publish  it  for 
at  least  two  years,  without  any  addition  to  the  stock." 

New    Books. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  issued  a  second  series  of  his  "New 
Arabian  Nights."     It  is  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  number.     Pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  here  by  A,  L. 
Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  30  cents. 

"  The  Crest  of  the  Continent  "  is  the  latest  production  of  Ernest 
Ingersoll's  graceful  pen.  It  describes  a  journey  taken  by  the  au- 
thor through  the  Rocky  Mountain  country,  principally  along  the 
line  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway.  Published  by  R.  R. 
Donnelley  &  Sons,  Chicago;  for  sale  at  the  bookstores;  price,  $1; 
in  paper,  50  cents. 

Something  of  a  sensation  has  been  created  in  literary  London  by 
the  appearance  of  a  book  entitled  "London  Society."  The  Queen 
and  the  Queen's  dinners  are  dealt  with  in  the  opening  pages,  and 
then  follow  the  princes  and  royal  dukes.  Statesmen  and  diplo- 
matists, the  most  exclusive  social  sets,  lawyers,  judges,  doctors, 
divines,  soldiers,  actors,  and  actresses,  are  all  aiscus=ed.  Pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  in  their  "  Handy  Vol- 
ume Series";  price,  25  cents. 

The  Rev.  Sir  George  W,  Cox,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of 
Grecian  history  has  already  been  shown  in  his  "  General  History 
of  Greece,"  now  presents  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of  studies  un- 
der the  title  of  "Greek  Statesmen."  This  first  volume  contains 
a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  ten  statesmen  most  prominent 
in  that  epoch  of  Greek  history  ending  with  the  close  of  the  war 
wiih  Persia— from  Solon  to  Themistocles.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

"  Many  Colored  Threads  "  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  "  Spare 
Minute  Series."  It  contains  "selected  gems  "  from  the  writings 
of  Goethe,  the  selections  being  made  by  Carrie  Adelaide  Cooke 
Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie  writes  an  introduction.  An  index  of 
subjects  at  the  back  of  the  book  partly  supplies  the  defect  that  the 
quotations  are  not  given  under  separate  headings.  It  is  doubtless 
as  useful  as  such  collections  generally  are.  Published  by  D.  Lo- 
throp  &Co.,  Boston;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers;  price.  $1. 

The  fifth  annual  issue  of  the  "  National  Academy  Notes"  is  at 
hand.  As  usual,  it  contains  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  (which  is  valuable  for 
reference),  a  list  of  the  membership,  and  illustrated  notes  on  the 
more  prominent  works  on  exhibition.  Many  of  the  illustrations 
are  from  original  drawings  by  the  artists  themselves.  The  new  feat- 
ure of  this  isiue  is  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  early  academicians, 
with  their  portraits.  Published  by  Cassell  &  Co.;  fur  sale  at  the 
bookstores;  price,  50  cents. 

"Oats,  or  Wild  Oats?"  is  one  of  those  volumes  of  advice  to 
young  men  about  to  enter  upon  active  life,  which  some  men  of  ad- 
vanced years  periodically  feel  impelled  to  write.  It  sets  forth 
what,  in  the  author's  opinion,  are  the  requisites  for  success  in  the 
various  pursuits  of  life,  a  long  chapter  being  devoted  to  each  pro- 
fession or  occupation.  In  this  connection,  we  are  reminded  of  a 
book  written  by  William  Matthews  some  years  ago,  called  "How 
to  Succeed."  Some  months  after  its  publication  Mr.  Matthews 
became  a  bankrupt.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers;  for  sale  by 
A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

The  name  of  Louis  Pasteur  will  ever  remain  connected  in  the 
popular  mind  with  his  discovery  of  the  principle  of  living  fer- 
ments, but  until  recently  popular  information  concerning  him  has 
been  meagre.  Under  the  title,  "  M.  Pasteur,  Histoired'un  Savant 
par  un  Ignorant,"  there  appeared  at  Paris  last  year  a  work  which 
for  the  first  time  introduced  him  to  the  public  intimately.  Writ- 
ten by  his  son-in-law,  under  the  personal  direction  of  M.  Pasteur, 
it  presents  a  popular  and  at  the  same  time  authoritative  account  of 
his  experiments  and  discoveries.  The  successive  steps  by  which 
his  discoveries  was  finally  reached  are  clearly  set  forth,  and  in  the 
final  chapter  the  application  of  the  principle  of  vaccination  to  the 
prevention  of  hydrophobia  is  clearly  set  forth.  This  work,  trans- 
lated and  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  under  the  title  of 
"  Louis  Pasteur:  His  Life  and  Labors,"  is  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers. 

The  numerous  friends  who  now  admire  Mr.  Howard  Pyle  as  an 
artist  will  welcome  him  to  the  ranks  of  the  novelists.  "Within 
the  Gates,"  his  first  venture  in  this  line,  is  a  story  of  the  loves  of 
Tom  Granger  and  Patty  Penro-e,  two  young  Quaker  lovers.  But 
Tom  in  his  youth  has  run  away  from  home  and  gone  to  sea,  so 
Patty's  father  refuses  his  consent  to  their  union,  unless  Tom  shall 
prove  his  ability  to  support  a  wife  by  bringing  home  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  at  the  end  of  a  year  as  his  earnings.  Tom  ships 
on  a  privateer — the  war  of  1812  being  then  in  progress — and  is  ship- 
wrecked, he  and  the  first  mate  being  the  only  survivors.  They  re- 
main for  a  year  and  a  half  on  a  small  island,  where  they  meet  with 
many  adventures,  includinga  hurricaneand  the  discovery  of  a  large 
amount  of  buried  treasure.  They  are  finally  rescued,  and  Tom  re- 
turns home  to  learn  that  Patty,  thinking  him  dead,  is  about  to  be 
married  to  Isaac  Nay  lor,  his  old  rival.  That  evening  Naylor  is 
murdered,  and  Tom  is  accused  of  the  crime;  but  in  an  ingenious 
manner  the  real  culprit  is  discovered,  and  all  ends  happily.  The 
book  is  crammed  full  of  incident  and  adventure,  some  of  it  border- 
ing on  the  improbable,  but  the  story  is  entertainingly  told,  and 
holds  the  reader's  interest.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.;  price,  $1. 


J  ournalistic    Chit-chat. 
The  New  York  Herald  celebrated  on  Wednesday,  May  6lh,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  birth. 

The  oldest  newspaper  writer  in  New  York  today  is,  probably, 
Henry  B.  Stanton,  of  the  Sun.  He  is  eighty-one  years  old.  He 
was  a  State  senator  thirty-five  years  ago.  He  is  the  husband  of 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 

The  Journalist  says  that  Leander  Richardson  has  no  less  than 
eight  separate  offers  to  go  to  Afghanistan  in  case  of  war  between 
Russia  and  England.  This  number  is  probably,  by  all  odds,  the 
largest  made  to  any  single  journalist.  If  war  finally  breaks  out 
Mr.  Richardson  will,  in  all  probability,  go  over,  representing  a 
limited  syndicate  of  newspapers,  and  his  aim  will  be  to  scoop  the 
London  papers — a  feat  in  which  he  has  been  bt-Iore  now  successful. 
Blakely  Hall  is  also  talking  about  going  over  in  c^se  of  hostilities. 

Joseph  B.  McCullagb,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat, 
has  just  accepted  an  appointment  as  emeritus  lectuier  on  "Jour- 
nalism "  at  Harvard  University.  Some  years  ag.j  Mr.  McCullagh 
was  called  to  the  professsorship  of  journalism  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, but  declined.  The  duties  of  the  position  he  has  accepted  in 
Harvard  will  require  his  presence  in  Cambridge  about  a  furtnight 
every  fall  and  spring.  For  ten  lectures  he  receives  the  munificent 
salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  So  says  the  Chicago 
News. 

The  Augusta  (Georgia)  Chroniclers  just  celebrated  the  com- 
pletion of  its  century  by  the  issue  of  a  handsome  twenty  four  page 
Centennial  Chrontcle.  1  he  paper  was  founded  in  1785,  when  Au- 
gusta was  made  the  capital  of  the  Staie,  ^nder  the  title  of  The 
Augusta  Chronicle  and  Gazette  of  the  State.  Its  first  title  has 
always  been  the  Chronicle,  although  the  second  title  has  several 
times  been  changed,  and  the  paper  is  now,  in  consequence  of  its 
absorption  of  a  rival  in  1S77,  known  as  the  Chronicle  and  Consti- 
tutionalist. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


If  any  man  can  give  the  Russians  trouble,  Abdurrahman  Khan 
— Ex. 

The  Cologne  Gazette,  despite  its  name,  is  not  a  one  scent  paper 
— Norristown  Herald. 

The  facetious  tailor  now  advertises:  "  Spring  pants."  This  is 
not  surprising,  when  one  considers  how  hard  winter  died.— Od 
City  Blizzard. 

A  clergyman  in  Paris,  Kentucky,  stopped  his  prayer  to  lead  an 
unruly  by  out  by  the  ear,  and  then  went  on:  "As  I  was  going  on 
to  say,  O  Lord."—  Ex. 

A  Troy  lawyer  gives  as  a  reason  for  not  going  to  Europe  this 
summer  that  a  rich  client  of  his  has  just  died,  and  he  is  afraid  the 
heiis  will  get  the  properly.—  Troy  Press. 

"  Will  you  pass  the  butter,  Mr.  Foge?  "  asked  Brown.     "  Every    | 
time,"  replied  Fogg.     The  landlady  said  it  was  the  way  Fcgg  said 
it  that  made  her  mad.— Boston  Transcript. 

Life  says  of  the  afternoon  tea:  "There  seems  to  be  nothing  but 
old  men  and  boys  here.  Where  are  the  other  men?  Perhaps  they 
have  something  better  to  do.    Who  can  tell?" 

Prescription  Clerk—11  You  are  to  take  a  teaspoonful  before  eat- 
ing  each  meal  — three  times  a  day."  Nobody's  Darling—1'  Ya-a-s; 
but,  boss,  where  am  I  to  get  the  meals?"—  'Life. 


■ 


tor  fire 

you  can 
,  unless 


"  Turpentine  is  the  only  thing  which  will  remove  huggy  grease,1 
remarks  \\\t  South  and  West.  We  have?een  the  tail  of  a  brand  new 
coat  moderately  successful  in  removing  it. — St.  Paul  Herald. 

Talmage  thinks  that  the  best  way  to  make  a  wild  animal  cower 
is  to  look  him  in  the  eyes.  This  will  do  very  well,  provided  the 
beast  hasn't  got  hold  of  your  coat-tails. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

An  applicant  for  the   position  of  teacher   in  a  schonl  at  Law- 
rence,  Kan.,  could  not  explain  the  difference  between  horizontal 
and   perpendicular,   and  declared  that  circular  meant  a   fur-lined  , 
cloak. — Lowell  Courier. 

A  chronic  vagrant  was  up  before  the  San  Antonio  Recorderi 
few  days  ago.  "Can't  you  find  work?"  asked  the  official.  "I 
don't  want  to  find  any  work;  I  am  a  member  of  the  laboring  men1! 
club." — Galveston  News. 

By  the  way,  what  has  become  of  those  anonymous  books  which 
were  so  extensively  advertised,  gratuitously  and  otherwise,  a  Utile 
while  ago?  We  refer  to  "The  Bunlling  Winners''  and  "  Tb* 
Bread  Ball." — Norristown  Herald. 

A  New  York  tooth  carpenter  advertises  a  full  set  of  teeth  for  tilt 
dollars,  while  you  wait.     There  are  places  out  West  where  you 
have  a  full  set  of  teeth  inserted  for  nothing  while  you  wait, 
the  bull-dog  is  chained. — Peck's  Sun. 

A  little  girl— the  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Cazneau  Palfrey- 
said  to  her  mother  the  other  day:  "Mamma,  I  feel  so  strangely 
when  I  read  Hawthorne;  it  seem*,  as  if  I  was  reading  through  t 
veil."    Of  course  this  was  a  Boston  babe. 

Professor  Waffle,  of  the  Lewisburg  University,  received  the  pria 
of  one  thousand  dollars  offered  by  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union  for  the  best  essay  on  "  The  Lord's  Day  of  Rest."  This  is 
the  only  case  on  record  where  the  Waffle  takes  the  cake. — New 
York  Journal. 

Heretofore  Madame  Adelina  Patti  has  been  consid«red  the 
greatest  vocalist  in  the  world,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  she  does 
not  possess  half  the  pathos  President  Cleveland  throws  into  bis 
voice  when  singing  the  beautiful  ballad  "Some  Day"  to  an  Illi- 
nois Congressman. — Ex. 

When  the  superintendent  of  the  Texas  penitentiary,  at  Hunts- 
ville,  said  to  a  newly  arrived  delegate,  "You  have  the  privilege  ol 
working  at  any  trade  you  prefer,  the  prisoner  replied:  "  I'd  lik< 
to  keep  on  drivin'  ca  tie  to  Kansas."  Another,  in  the  same  insti  I 
tution,  wanted  to  be  a  sailor. — Ex. 

Judge — "Murphy,  you  are  drunk  again."  M. — "  Yesh,  your 
ronor."  /. — "  Didn't  you  solemnly  promise  me,  when  I  let  you  ofi 
last  time,  that  you  would  never  get  drunk  again?"  M. — "Yesh 
your-ronor;  but  I  wush  drunk  at  the  time,  your-ronor.  I  wushn'l 
sponsible  for  what  I  shaid." — Life. 

"For  out-door  exercise,"  said  a  dealer  in  bicycles,  "there  i; 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  bicycle  riding;  it  develops  and 
strengthens  every  muscle  in  the  body.  Physicians  all  over  the 
country  warmly  recommend  it."  "Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  sup- 
pose they  do;  and  surgeons  also." — Good  Cheer. 

D.,  an  artist  of  some  talent,  finding  himself  short  of  money,  sent 
for  a  picture-dealer,  and  asked  :  "  What  will  you  give  for  this  pict- 
ure? "Twenty  francs."  "  You  must  be  joking.  Twenty  francs! 
I  have  not  reached  the  starvation  point  yet,  I  can  tell  you."  Th* 
dealer  coolly  replied :  "  Very  well,  I  can  wait." — French  Paper. 

"  I  wouldn't  worry  about  the  cholera,  dear,"  said  a  wife  to  bei 
husband;  "it  isn't  at  all  likely  that  it  will  reach  this  country.' 
"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  he  replied,  nervously ;  "it  may  bieal 
out  at  any  moment,  and  we  might  have  a  frightful  time.  I— 1 
think  I  had  better  pay  the  back  pew-rent  anyway."—  Good  Cheer. 

Airs.  Virago  Smith  (looking  up  in  surprise  from  the  newspaper 
— "Well,  Mr.  Smith,  here's  a  piece  of  news  about  our  friend  Mr 
Tones.  It  seems  that  he  has  got  a  divorce  from  his  wife.  Did  yoi 
know  anything  about  it?"  Mr.  Smith  (moodily) — "No;  and 
don't  see  what  good  his  being  divorced  is  going  to  do  me."—  Har 
fcr's  Bazar, 

Smith  keeps  a  savage  dog  on  his  premises,  and  near  its  kennel  1 
board  is  displayed  with  this  warning  in  large  letters:  "  Beware  0 
the  dog."  "  I  suppose,"  said  lones,  pointing  to  the  warning 
"you  have  painted  that  sign  in  large  letters  so  that  '  he  who  run 
may  read.'"  No,"  said  Smith,  "  but  that  he  who  reads  may  ran,' 
— Boston  Courier. 

There  are  fifty  thousand  skating-rinks  in  this  country.  On  it 
average  there  are  six  falls  a  day  in  each  rink;  this  makes  a  total  0 
three  hundred  thousand  falls  a  day  throughout  the  country,  or  on 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  falls  a  week.  In  the  face  ol  ihi 
showing  the  fall  of  Adam  dwindles  into  insignificance.  But  th 
true  American  is  by  no  means  dismayed  by  tnese  statistics.  Or 
the  contrary,  he  exclaims:  "  Oh,  my  country,  with  all  thy  falls 
love  thee  still  1 " — Boston  Courier. 

"You  have  a  verv  rich  soil  here,"  remarked  a  tender-foot  to  ill 
Dakota  farmer.  "Rich!  Well,  I  should  say  so.  Two  years ag, 
a  young  man  from  the  Ea^t  came  out  here.  He  carried  a  snake 
wood  cane.  He  stuck  it  in  the  ground  and  left  it  here."  "  I  sup 
pose,"  remarked  the  tender  font,  with  a  smile,  "you  mean 'o  tc 
me  that  it  sprouted."  "  Sprouted  !  Well,  I  should  say  it  did,  an 
blossomed,  too.  \\  hy,  last  year  I  killed  twenty  bushels  of  blac  ; 
snakes  on  that  natch  of  ground,-«nd  each  one  was  varnished  an 
had  a  haramered-silvcr  head." — Graphic, 

Some  one  inquired  of  a  cow-boy  who  had  been  toCheyenne  wna 
kind  of  a  time  ne  had.  "  First-rate,"  he  said;  "  went  to  a  higl 
toned  ball  at  the  opera  house,  and  did  not  understand  the  dancer 
but  had  as  much  fun  whirling  round  with  my  gal  as  any  of  then 
And  the  skating-rink,"  he  said.  "  was  immense.  I  put  on  a  pa 
of  rollers  and  crawled  round  the  wall  a  while  until  I  got  courag 
enough  to  dart  out  into  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Then  I  lost  m 
balance  and  caught  a  gal  with  a  red  sack  on,  and  sat  down  on  tr 
floor  with  her.  well,  you  know  how  thick  my  hair  used  to  b< 
Look  at  it  now.  If  you  ever  go  to  a  skating-rink,  and  you  ha* 
got  to  grab  something,  take  anything  but  a  gal  with  a  red  sack  00 
— New  York  Sun, 
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A  Garden  Party. 
An  extremely  pleasant  affair   was  the  garden 
party  given   last    Tuesday  afternoon  by  Mrs.  G. 
Frank   Smith,  at   her  home  in  Oakland.    This 
beautiful   residence,  situated   on   Castro   Street, 
and  occupying  the  block  between  Eighth  and 
Ninth  streets,  is  surrounded  by  a  spacijus  lawn 
and  garden.     In  it  are  banks  and  plats  of  roses, 
and  the  choicest  flowers  blooming  in  the  open 
air.    Amid  these  surroundings  the  party  was  to 
have  been  given,  and  preparations  were  made  ac- 
cordingly.    Settees  and  tables  were  arranged  in 
appropriate  places,  Japanese  parasols  were  pro- 
vided to  shelter  the  guests  from  the  sun,  and  ev- 
erything was  done  to  make  the  al  fresco  party  a 
success.     But,  alas!    our  climate   is    fickle.     At 
:  three  o'clock,  when  all  the  guests  had  assembled, 
I  the  wind  was  so  high  that  the  garden  had  to  be 
II  forsaken  for  the  interior  of  the  house.    Ballen- 
iberg  enlivened  the   scene   with  popular  concert 
y  music,  while  the  ladies  chatted  and  examined  the 
■(handsome  floral  decorations  in  the  parlors.    The 
\\  jardinieres,  tables,  and    baskets   in  every  apart- 
R  ment  bore  a  wealth  of  lovely  flowers,  while  many 
L  handsome  and  some  quaint  designs  were  dis- 
i  J  played.    Mrs.  Smith  had  theassistance  of  eighteen 
(  charming  young  ladies,  who  did  much  to  make 
,    the  affair  delightful.    Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor, 
i    to  whom  the  party  was  given,  looked  charming 
II  in  a  most  becoming  costume.    The  young  ladies 
i    who  received  all  wore  light  toilets,  and  when  in 
I   the   garden    were    adorned    with    wide-brimmed 
i  i  straw   hats.      Notwithstanding   the  disappoint- 
l|  ment  caused  by  the  high  wind,  which  spoiled  an 
If  afternoon's  outing  in  the  garden,  a  most  enjoy- 
Ill  able  time  was  had  by  all.     The  affair  terminated 
at  six  o'clock,  when  the  guests  retired  to  their 
• ,  homes.     Among  those  present,  many  being  from 

■  this  city,  were: 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Smith,  the  Mksts  Smith,  Mrs.  Harvey,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Taylor,  Miss  Gertrude  Gordon,  Miss  E.  Tuck- 
er. Miss  Maud  Wyman,  Mis-;  Mary  Gamble,  Miss  Annie 
Cope,  Miss  Dora  Vassauk,  Miss  Marianne  Shotwell,  Miss 
|'l  Emma  Doherty.  Mrs.  Charles    N.  Fox,  Miss  Fox,  Mrs.  S. 
Hall,  Mrs.  McKissick,  Mrs.  A.  Webb.  Miss  Wyman,  Mrs. 
Marshall,  Miss  Lillian  Waters,  the   Misses  Williams,  Mrs. 
E.  G-  Matthews,  Miss  Wetzel,  MLss  Fannie  Kellogg.  Mrs. 
'  Wall,  Miss  Bessie  Wall,  Miss  Aggie  Webb,  Miss  Wilcutt, 
Mrs.  J.  Poindexter,  Miss  Hobbs,  Misses   Hanlon,  Mrs.  S. 
U  Hall,  Mrs.  Hamilton,    Mrs.  Ed.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Laidlaw, 
Mrs.   Langton,  Mrs-   Dayton,  Miss  Boalt,   Mrs.  Kenny, 
.  Mrs.  O.  P.  Evans,  Mrs.   Ed.   Henshaw,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Mas- 
tick,  Mrs.  J.  Glascock,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Kirkham,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
TewLsbnrv,  ML-ses  Miller.    Mrs.  George  B.  Mastic,  Mrs. 
H  J.  P.  Holwing,  Miss   Hockhofler,  Mrs.  George   Williams, 
j  Mrs.  Walter  Childs,  Mrs.  P.  E.  Bowles,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Wal- 
!  'lace.  Misses  Wallace,  Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue,  Mrs.  W. 

■  '  A.  Bray,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Cohen,  Mrs.  Josenh  Au  tin,  Miss  L. 
KAldrich.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Tucker,  Miss  Tucker,  Miss  Tavlor, 
li  Mrs.  Walter  Beck,  Mrs.  Glenn,   Mrs.   Pattoo,  Mrs.  Dan. 

Hammond,  Mrs.  Held,  Mrs.  Thomas   Varnes,  Mrs.Pyalt, 

■Mrs.    Hutchinson,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Coffin,  Mrs- N.  Holland, 

•  :  Misses  Strong,  Mrs.   AI.   Redding,   Miss  Simpson,  Miss 

BlHerrick.  Miss  Hunt,  MLss  Gaskill,  Mrs.   Win,  Lawton, 

'•  Miss  Wilcox,  Mrs.  Ginn,  MLss    Fair,  Mrs.  Joseph  Marks, 

i    Mrs.  Walter,  Miss  Gertrude  Stanford,  Mrs.  A.  Pennoyer, 

Mrs.  N".   H     Gordon,  Mrs.  H.   H.  Gordon,   Mrs.   Dr.  J. 

|Woo-ter,    Mrs.  P.  E.  Bowles,   Mrs.  W.  W.   Foote.  Mrs. 

i  Henry  Foote.   Mrs   S-  W.  Gregory,    Mrs.  H.  P.  Gregory, 

■  Miss  Stone,  Mrs.  Judge  Stanley,  Mrs.  Jean  Pyatt,  Mme. 
t' de  Sedletzsky,  Miss  dc  Sedletzsky,  Miss  Koshkine,  Mrs. 
r    Judge   Wheacon,  Mrs.  Wa-rcn  Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Palacbe, 

j  M's.  Sedgwick,  Miss  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  John  Garber,  Mrs. 
J.  Howard  Smith.  Mrs.  Captain  Ainsworth,  Mrs.  Willard 
Smith,  Mrs.  J.  McElraith,  Mrs.  Pennoyer,  Mrs.  H.  Gor- 
Uiss  Gordon,  Mrs.  Frank  Bangs,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Wcxmer,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Davis,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Miss 
I  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Alonzo  W  ebb,  Miss  Webb,  Mrs.  Elliot, 
Mis;  Elliot,  Mrs.  W.  Bovel,  Mrs.  Chauncy  Taylor,  MLss 
Belcher,  Mrs.  David  D.  Beck,  Mrs.  Fish,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Flint, 
Mrs.  r,.  W.  McN'car,  Mrs.  John  Stanly,  Mrs.  Henry  Tay- 

,  lor,   Mrs.  Thomas   Mitchell,  Mrs.  George  Wheaton,  Mrs. 

\  Eugene  Beck,  Mrs.  Dart,  MLss  Dart,  Miss  May  Poor, 
Mrs.  Pra-.her,  Mis-;  Prather,  Misses  Bender,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Cook,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bryant,  Miss  Farrier,  Mrs.  Gates,  Miss 
Nettie  Gates,  Misses  Simpson,  Mrs.  Frank  Bangs,  Miss 
Peck,  Miss  Ghlradelli,  Miss  Grace   Camden,  Mrs.  George 

I  D.Toy,  Mrs.  Percy  Garvey,   Mrs.  Pingel,  Mrs.  Schles- 

■  singer,  Mrs.  De  Greayer,   Mrs.  William   McCann,  Misses 

■-lice,  Mrs.  Barth  Seawright,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Shotwell, 
Miss  Shotwell,  Mrs.  Howard  Shinn,  Miss  Eunice  Holmes, 
Mrs.  Rothschild,  MLss  Havens,  Miss  BLaisdell,  Mrs.  Gray 
Gravrizee,    Mrs.    Charles  1  orbert.    Misses    Torbert,  Mrs. 

;  Arthur  Donnell,  Mrs.  Foulkes.  Mrs.  Ju^ge  McKinstry, 
Mrs.  Nicholson,  Miss  McKinstrv,  MLss  Nicholson,  Misses 
Dver,  MLss  Laura  Pike,  Mrs.  T.  Moe,  Miss  Whittier,  Miss 
Gamble,  Mrs.  Charles  Eells,  Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton,  Mrs. 
Henry  McLain  Martin,  Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton,  Misses 
Van   Winkle,  Mrs.  Jerome    Fillmore,  Miss  Ethel   Beaver, 

;  MLss  Grace  Sawyer,  MLss  Boyer,  Mrs.  Judge  Rising,  Misses 
Rising,  Mrs.  Small,  MLss  Bradway,  Mrs.  Charles  McCoy, 

i  Miss  Doherty,  Mrs-  Judge  Garber,  Mrs.  Al.  Knight,  Mrs. 

■  .  John  Coleman,  Mrs.  Charles  Strong.  Miss  Alexander,  Mrs- 

Bailev,  Mrs.   D.  McClure,  Mrs.  Dr.  Toland,   Mrs.  Walter 

I  Childs.   Mrs.  Charles   Havens,   MLss  Stella  Dea^e,  Mrs. 

If  Fred.  Syratton,  MLss  Stratton,  Miss  Sarah  Snell.Miss  Mag- 

•  gie  McClure,   Mrs.  J.  Upham,  MLss  Newer,  Miss  Egbert, 

\ '  Mrs.  Judge  Myrick,  and  MLss  Crane. 


Dinner  and  Card  Party. 

ij     As  a  compliment  to  Miss  Crocker,  before  her 

■  departure  for  the  East,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford 
•   tendered  her  a  dinner-party  on  Tuesday  evening  of 

this  week.    The  affair  took  place  at  the  Ruther- 
hford  residence,  1105  Bush  S'.reet,  and  was  a  very 
pleasant  party.    Those  at  the  dinner  were: 

:  Miss  Crocker,  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mr.  William  H. 
"  1 :  :er,  Mrs-  Hanche'te,  Miss  Virginia  Hanchette,  Mr. 
W,   H.    Taylor,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford. 

After  dinner  a  number  of  friends  called,  and  a 
card-party  was  inaugurated,  progressive  euchre 
being  the  game  chosen.  Several  games  were 
played  and  handsome  prizes  were  awarded  to  the 
,  successful  contestants.  A  most  delightful  even- 
ing was  passed,  the  charming  hostess  doing  every- 
thing possible  for  the  pleasure  of  her  guests.  The 
callers  in  the  evening  were: 

Mr.  George  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Merrill, 
t  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr. and 
,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Volney  Spalding. 
.Miss  Ailene  Ivers,  'Miss  Mabel  Pacheco,  Miss  Grace 
Jones.  Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  Harry  Tevis,  Mr. 
iW.  H.  William*.    Mr.  E    H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  J.  Leroy    Ni- 

■  :hol.  and  Mr.  Will  Sherwood. 


Progressive  Euchre  Party. 
Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  gave  a  progressive  euchre 
party  last  Saturday  evening,  at  the  Bella  Vista, 
in  honor  of  Miss  Crocker.  The  billiard-room 
was  devoted  to  the  game,  which  was  exceedingly 
enjoyable.  Several  very  handsome  prizes  were 
distributed,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  a  hot  supper 
was  partaken  of  in  the  main  dining-hall.  Alter 
this,  an  impromptu  musicale  served  to  pass  away 
the  remainder  of  the  evening.  Those  present 
were : 
Miss  Crocker,  Mr.  Will  Crocker,  Mr.  George  Crocker, 
,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Ruther- 


ford, Miss  Mabel  Pacheco,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe, 
Mr.and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier,  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  Miss  Bes- 
sie Sedgwick,  Mi-s  Ailene  Ivers,  Miss  Belle  Smith,  Mr.  E. 
H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Harry  Tevis,  Mr.  Henry  Redington,  Mr. 
Stewart  Baldwin.  Mr.  Garber,  Mr.  J.N.  H.  Irwin,  and 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Volney  Spaldine. 

•» 

A  Yachting  Party. 
A  pleasant  yachting  party  was  given  on  the 
Halcyon%  last  Saturday,  which  was  chaperoned  by 
Mrs.  Adam  Grant.  A  number  of  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  inviied  by  Miss  Minnie  Miz- 
ner  and  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant.  A  sail  to  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  interest  in  the  bay  was  enjoyed, 
and  in  the  evening  the  entire  party  went  10  the 
Baldwin  Theatre,  to  see  "May  Blossom."  A 
supper  at  the  Maison  Doree  completed  the  round 
of  pleasure.    Those  comprising  the  party  were: 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Miss  Minnie  MLzner,  Miss  Lizzie 
Hull,  Misses  Nina  and  Ella  Adams,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant, 
Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  Lansing  B.  Muner,  Mr. 
William  B.  Cole,  Mr.  Howard  Morrow,  and  Mr.  Osgood 
Hooker.  ^ 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Mrs.  Henry  McLain  Martin  departed  for  the 
East  on  Thursday  afternoon,  to  be  absent  several 
months. 

Mrs  Hudson  and  the  Misses  Hudson,  who  have 
beea  traveling  in  Europe  for  the  past  nine  months, 
have  returned  to  the  city,  and  are  stopping  at  the 
Bella  Vis'a. 

Mrs.  Colonel  Weller  and  Miss  Laura  Weller 
will  return  to  the  city  about  June  1st,  and  have 
engaged  rooms  at  the  Bella  Vista. 

Mrs.  Bradley  and  Miss  Grace  Bradley  are  ex- 
pected back  here  on  June  6th  from  their  Eastern 
trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Ladd  will  go  to  Yosem* 
ite  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson,  and  Misses  Nellie 
and  Sallie  Stetson,  contemplate  visiting  the  Yo- 
semite  Valley  soon. 

Mr.and  Mrs.  D  O.  Mills,  with  Mr.and  Mrs. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  are  expected  here  next  week,  and 
will  reside  at  Millbrae  during  their  visit. 

Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Crocker,  Mr.  Will- 
iam H.  Crocker,  and  Mr.  George  Crocker  have 
departed  for  New  York.  They  will  probably  pass 
the  summer  at  some  of  the  leading  Eastern  sea- 
side resorts,  making  New  York  city  their  home  in 
the  winter. 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Lister  Kaye  are  guests  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  having  returned  from  the  East 
on  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Belvin  are  in  the  city  of 
Mexico. 

Mrs.  A.  Cheesbrough  went  to  Honolulu  on  the 
steamer  Alameda  on  Friday  of  last  week. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Miller  and  Miss 
Dora  Miller  have  returned  from  Paraiso,  and  are 
now  at  .:Etna  Springs,  were  they  will  remain  for  a 
month, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  J.  Huse  have  returned  from 
Monterey,  and  are  en  route  for  Mt.  Shasta,  where 
they  will  spend  the  summer. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples  and  Miss  Kittie  Staples 
leave  on  Friday  next  for  an  extended  tour  through 
the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Montague  are  at  their 
country  villa,  in  Riverside. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly  contemplates  an  Eastern 
trip  soon  with  her  family. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  and  Miss  Virginia  Han- 
chette will  soon  leave  for  Monterey,  to  remain 
during  the  summer. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  C.  Augustus  Spreckels,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Ailene  Ivers,  will  leave  on  the 
next  steamer  for  Honolulu. 

Miss  Grace  Jones  has  been  entertaining  Miss 
Forbes. 

Miss  Ethel  Sperry  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Stockton 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker  is  now  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  will  permanently  remain. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  will  pass  the 
month  of  June  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Miss  Tot  Cutter  is  expected  to  return  from  Sac- 
ramento next  week. 

Mrs.  Matthew  Crooks  has  purchased  the  La- 
tham residence,  on  the  Russian  River,  where  she 
wiU  pass  the  summer  with  her  family. 

Miss  Virginia  Hanchette  has  returned  from  her 
visit  to  her  sister,  in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Crooks,  of  Benicia,  was  in  the  city 
last  Monday. 

Mr.  Drury  Melone,  of  Oak  Knoll,  Napa  County, 
was  in  the  city  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tubbs,  Miss  Tubbs,  and  Mr.  W . 
B.  Tubbs  came  down  from  Calistogaon  Monday, 
to  pass  a  few  days  in  the  city. 

Senator  John  P.  Tones  came  down  from  Gold 
Hill  on  Tuesday  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Goodman  are  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  James  Horsburgh  Jr.  is  stopping  at  Sau- 
celito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht  have  gone  to  Yo- 
semile. 

Mrs.  Captain  Wilcox  and  Miss  Wilcox  have  re- 
turned from  their  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Minnie  Ortiz  is  visiting  Miss  Edith  Ris- 
ing in  Virginia  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie 
Flood  are  at  El  Paso  de  Robles  Springs;  they  are 
expected  to  return  on  Wednesday. 

Misses  Ella  and  Edith  Bunker  are  still  at  Gil- 
roy  Hot  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  went  to  Monterey 
last  Saturday. 

Mr.and  Mrs.  George  H.Rice,  Miss  B.Rice, 
Miss  Ida  Davies,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Smith 
Jr.  passed  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Del  Monte. 

Senator  James  G.  Fair  was  one  of  the  guests  at 
Monterey  last  Sunday. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Parker  departed  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  last  week. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Houghton  returned  from  his  southern 
trip  on  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  George  W*.  Merrill,  wife  of  the  recently 
appointed  United  States  Minister  to  the  Hawaii- 
an islands,  is  in  this  city  visiting  her  niece,  Mrs. 
William  Manning. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  special  car  that  the  Crocker  family  went 
East  in  last  Thursday  resembled  a  conservatory, 
so  profuse  were  the  floral  offerings  that  were  sent 
by  their  friends. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  chaperoned  a  party  of 
young  ladies  to  San  Lorenzo  yesterday.  Several 
orchards  were  despoiled  of  the  early  cherry  crop, 
and  the  girls  had  a  fine  time. 


At  the  garden  party  given  on  Tuesday  by  Mrs. 
G.  Frank  Smith  there  were  many  handsome  floral 
pieces.  One  very  original  and  unique  in  design 
was  a  large  cup  and  saucer  of  marguerites,  with 
a  bunch  of  bon-silene  roses  on  the  front  of  the 
cup.  It  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Henry  McLain  Martin, 
and  attracted  much  admiring  comment. 

The  Baronne  de  Montchoisie,  Marquise  de 
Chom,  died  at   Brest,   France,  last  week,  of  ty- 

Shoid  fever.  The  lady  was  formerly  Miss  Alice 
erton.  daughter  of  ihe  late  Swiss  Consul  at  this 
city.  She  was  married  here  six  years  ago  to  an 
officer  of  the  French  navy.  She  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age. 

The  young  ladies  comprising  the  senior  class  at 
the  Van  Ness  Seminary  gave  an  informal  recep- 
tion last  night.  The  rooms  were  handsomely 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  the  attendance  large 
and  select.  Dancing,  with  an  intermission  for 
supper,  occupied  the  hours  until  midnight,  when 
the  guests  retired,  well  pleased  with  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  young  ladies  at  the  seminary. 

•» 

Army  and   Navy  News. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  L.  Casey  Jr.,  U.  S.  A  , 
has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Fort  Gaston,  Cal., 
in  discharge  of  his  duties  as  inspector. 

Captain  W.  S.  Schenck,  of  the  Navy  Pay  De- 
partment, has  been  ordered  to  report  at  Philadel- 
phia on  July  1st. 

Captain  John  W.  Dillenback,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel  this  week. 

Captain  W.  A.  Thompson,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  stationed  at  Fort  Bowie,  A.  T.,  arrived  in 
this  city  this  week  with  his  wife,  formerly  Miss 
Minnie  Moore,  of  the  Ptesidio,  to  whom  he  was 
married  Jast  January. 

Commander  B.  F.  Day  and  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander J.  H.  Dayton,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  from  the 
East  on  Tuesday  last. 

The  Mohican  will  be  put  in  commission  at  the 
Mare  Island  Yard  on  Monday,  the  25th  instant. 

Lieutenant  J.  W.  Carlin,  tj.  S.  N  ,  of  the  In- 
dependence, is  visiting  Iriends  at  Fairfield. 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  Bull,  TJ.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and 
ordered  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Mohican. 

The  family  of  Lieutenant-Commander  C.  M. 
Thomas,  U.  S.  N.,  executive  officer  of  the  flag- 
ship Hartford%  arrived  from  the  East  on  Tuesday 
last. 

Railway  Personals. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  Jr.,  President  of 
the  Union  Pacific  road,  visited  Monterey  on 
Thursday,  and  will  probably  return  home  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  W".  H.  Menton,  the  Assistant  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  South  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  has 
had  his  business  capacity  tested  to  its  utmost  re- 
cently, attending  to  the  many  picnic  arrange- 
ments of  the  road. 

D.  Bowes,  General  Western  Passenger  Agent 
of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  arrived  from 
the  East  last  Tuesday,  and  departed  for  home  the 
following  day. 


A  recent  number  of  the  Paris  Morning  News 
(April  iS'h)  contained  the  following  about  an 
artist  well-known  in  San  Francisco: 

Mr.  Humphrey  Moore,  the  distinguished  American 
painter,  left  Paris  last  night,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  for 
a  two-months' sojourn  in  Spain.  During  most  of  the  time 
Mr.  Moore  will  occupy  the  studio  of  Senor  Madrazo,  the 
eminent  Spanish  painter,  father  of  M.  Madrazo,  of  this 
city,  and  of  Mme.  Fonuny,  who  is  now  in  Madrid.  Yes- 
terday afternoon  the  Princess  Mathilde  visited  Mr.  Moore's 
studio  to  look  at  the  pictures  which  he  has  just  finished  for 
Mr.  Charles  Crocker,  of  San  Francisco.  Of  these  two 
works,  one  is  a  Japanese,  the  other  a  Spanish  subject. 
Bjth  are  masterpieces  of  color  and  composition,  and  the 
figures,  miniature  all  of  them,  are  quite  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  anything  by  modern  French  painters.  "  I  envy 
Mr.  Crocker  his  possession  of  these  remarkably  fine  pict- 
ures," said  the  princess.  Her  imperial  highness  was  en- 
thusiastic in  her  praise  of  the  artistic  ability  of  the  painter ; 
and  it  was  interesting  to  see  her  communicating  her 
thoughts  and  impressions  to  Mr.  Moore,  who  is  both  deaf 
and  dumb,  with  the  aid  of  pencil  and  paper.  The  princess 
remained  at  the  studio  for  nearly  two  hours. 


In  that  most  charming  book,  "  Boots  and  Sad- 
dles " — charming,  because  it  is  the  unconscious 
reflex  of  the  heart  of  a  good,  pure,  sweet,  loving 
woman — it  is  related  that  Lawrence  Barrett,  the 
tragedian,  was  one  of  General  Cutter's  most  inji- 
mate  friends.  His  photograph  always  hung  over 
General  Custer's  desk,  and  it  was  the  soldier's 
custom  to  nightly  spend  a  half-hour  in  the  actor's 
dressing-room  when  his  brief  absences  from  the 
frontier  gave  him  a  short  vacation  in  the  metrop- 
olis. It  was  a  curious  attraction  that  thus  brought 
together  two  of  the  chiefs  of  such  widely  different 

callings. 

.  .+.  . 

—  The  Van  Ness  Seminary  concluded  its 
Easter  term  on  the  20th  of  this  month,  without 
issuing  its  diplomas  to  the  graduating  class.  The 
discipline  of  the  school  under  its  new  manage- 
ment has  made  the  course  of  study  somewhat 
more  severe  than  formerly,  and  by  reason  of  this 
change  of  management  and  the  removal  of  the 
school  to  a  new  and  more  commodious  location, 
the  result  of  the  course  of  study  not  being  satis- 
factory to  the  ladies  of  the  graduating  class, 
the  young  ladies  themselves,  and  very  much 
to  their  credit,  determined  that  they  would  return 
in  the  fall  and  devote  two  additional  months  in 
general  review  of  the  course  before  accepting 
their  diplomas,  so  that  when  issued  they  might 
express  their  real  value  —  viz.:  that  thej  pupils 
had  thoroughly  mastered  the  curriculum  of  the 
institution.  It  is  also  intended  by  the  Princi- 
pals, Mrs.  Gamble  and  Mrs.  Woods,  that  the 
standard  of  education  of  the  Van  Ness  Female 
Seminary  shall  be  second  to  none  in  the  country, 
and  that  when  diplomas  shall  be  issued  they  shall 
evidence  a  genuine  scholarship. 


Foe's  Freckle  Soap. 
Foe's  Freckle  Soap  infallible  remedy  for  freckles. 
Jno,  Foe,  London.     Kept  by   Wakelee  &  Co., 
Occidental  Hotel,  and  other  first-class  chemists. 


— Dunham's  Concentrated  Cocoanut  contains  no 
sugar  or  starch;  is  the  cheapest  and  best;  ask  for  it. 


—  A  NUMBER  OF  HANDSOME  GOLD  MEDALS 

have  been  prepared  by  the  Principal  of  the  Sack* 
ett  School,  Oakland,  for  distribution  to  those 
pupils  who  stand  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
classes. 


By  the  injudicious  adoption  into  our 
residences  and  public  buildings  of  many 
called  "Modern  Improvements  "  wh  ch 
us  comfort  and  convenience,   we  of  en 
sciously  mult  ip  y  our  cares  and  increase  dangers 
to  person  and  property,  and  as  use  and  experience 
disclose  these  dangers  we  wonder  at  our  thought* 
lessness  in  ever  adopting  them. 

The  recent  burning  of  one  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Eastern  Illinois  Hospital,  where  nearly  two- 
fifths  of  i's  inmates  were  suffecattd  before  the  fire 
had  hardly  extended-beyond  the  furnace-room, 
where  it  originated,  startled  that  community  to 
the  dangers  of  such  a  system.  We  cause  to  in- 
quire if  our  homes  and  hospitals,  and  our  public 
school  buildings,  are  liable  to  the  same  danger? 

The  building  referred  to  was  a  two  story  build- 
ing, constructed  of  itone  and  brick,  with  no  wood- 
work about  it,  except  the  floors  and  stairways, 
completed  about  six  months  previous,  at  a  cost  of 
seventy-six  thousand  dollars. 

The  institution  was  looked  upon  as  a  model 
one.  especially  well  provided  against  such  hap- 
penings as  this. 

Every  ward  was  constructed  with  a  view  \o pro- 
tection against  /ire. 

The  hot-air  furnaces  used  for  heating  it  were 
roofed  over  by  sheet  iron  >  and  this  by  two  layers 
of  bricks,  laid  in  mortar,  with  a  six-inch  space  be- 
tween the  bricks  and  the  floor. 

In  this  building  a  watchman  visited  every  ward 
and  registered  a  report  of  his  call  every  half-hour. 

Every  precaution  for  safety  seems  to  have  been 
employed. 

At  3:40  a.  M.,  on  the  18th  of  January  last,  the 
watchman  registered  his  call  in  the  furn3ce-room, 
as  usual,  and  found  all  was  right.  At  4:10  A.  M., 
thirty  minutes  later,  he  discovered  a  fire,  and 
awoke  an  attendant,  who,  being  aroused,  ran  out, 
and  saw  the  fire  only  around  and  about  the  fur- 
nace, yet  the  smoke  and  flames  from  the  furnace- 
room  were  at  once  drawn  through  the  hot-air 
jJues  extending  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  rap- 
idly spreading  the  fire  and  cutting  off  all  avenues 
of  escape,  and  making  it  extremely  difficult  to 
save  the  helpless  victims.  Even  in  such  a  stone 
and  brick  fire-proof  structure,  seventeen  out  of 
lorty-five  inmates  perished  and  were  consumed  in 
the  flames.  The  superintendent  testifies  that  the 
victims  were  nearly  all  suffocated  before  they 
could  be  reached. 

In  the  remaining  buildings,  comprising  the 
largest  cluster  of  expensive  buildings  owned  by 
the  State  of  Illinois,  are  twenty  more  hot-air 
furnaces  of  the  same  kind,  at  each  of  which,  it  is 
further  reported,  a  man  Jtas  been  stationed,  DAY 
and  night,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  an 
accident. 

Such  a  brief  statement  of  this  sad  occurence 
forcibly  illustrates  one  of  the  dangers  resulting 
from  a  system  of  hot-air  flues  extending  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  house  from  the  hot  air  fur- 
nace, wherein  fire,  smoke,  or  gases  from  a  defect' 
ive  furnace  are  conveyed  to  the  various  rooms  so 
connected. 

A  crack  in  the  fire-pot,  a  defective  joint  in  the 
long  line  of  tin  flues,  caused  either  by  a  careless 
workman  or  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  metal  (either  of  which  are  not  infrequcn'), 
and  the  preparations  for  a  conflagration  are  nearly 
completed.  A  single  spark  from  a  defective  fire- 
pot  escaping  into  the  hot-air  chamber,  being 
drawn  into  the  hot-air  flues,  and  dropping  into 
the  dry.  tindered  wood  exposed  through  the  de- 
fective joint,  kindles  into  a  flame  in  an  instant, 
and,  rapidly  spreading  through  these  concealed 
passages,  is  beyond  the  reach  or  control  of  the 
firemen,  and  destruction  is  almost  certain.  If  in 
a  fire-proof  structure  like  the  Illinois  Hospital, 
when  the  fire  was  discovered  almost  at  the  begin- 
ning, the  entire  building  with  nearly  two-fifths 
of  its  inmates  were  consumed,  what  would  we  ex- 
pect in  one  of  our  wooden  buildings  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  and  especially  in  a  two  or 
three-story  school-building  crowded  with  chil- 
dren?    We  may  well  shudder  at  the  thought. 

The  danger  from  fire  is  no  greater  than  the  dan- 
ger of  suffocation  from  gases,  in  such  a  system. 
This  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  same  State, 
where,  in  a  private  residence,  the  gases  from  a 
defective  furnace,  escaping  into  the  hot-air  cham- 
ber after  the  family  had  retired  for  the  night,  were 
distributed  through  these  flues  over  the  house, 
and  so  stupefied  its  sleeping  occupants  that  they 
were  with  great  difficulty  restored  to  consciousness 
again.  Death  would  have  resulted  to  the  entire 
household  but  for  the  timely  discovery  by  a  nurse, 
who,  attending  upon  her  patient  at  midnight, 
discovered  the  danger,  and,  by  prompt  action, 
saved  the  family  from  suffocation  and  death. 
With  these  direct  passage-ways  to  the  main  rooms 
of  the  house,  any  evil  disposed  person,  having 
gained  access  to  the  furnace-room  in  the  base- 
ment, with  chloroform  or  charcoal  cou'd  stupefy 
or  asphyxiate  an  entire  household  before  entering 
the  rooms  above,  with  little  risk  of  detection. 

Such  occurences  as  these,  although  infrequent, 
demonstrate  the  liability  to  danger  which  no 
prudent  person  could  ignore,  and  especially  so  in 
our  public  school  buildings  and  hospitals. 


CCCLVI.— Bill  of    Fare  for  Six    Persons,    Sunday 

May   24,   1885. 

Potato  Soup. 

Fried  Pompano.     Cucumbers. 

Beefsteak  and  Mushrooms. 

Fried  Egg-plant. 

Broiled  Chickens.     Lyonnaise  Potatoes. 

Tomato*;,  Mayonnaise  Dressing. 

Cream   Cakes  and    Strawbt.; 

Apricots,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Piars,  and  Plums. 

C.\KE5.— One  and  a  half  cups  flour,  two-thirds 
cup  butter,  half-pint  boiling  water,  five  eggs,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  baking-powder.  Boil  ftour,  butt-r,  and  water  togeth- 
er; when  cool,  beat  in  the  eggs  by  hand,  O'-c  at  a  time. 
Bake  in  round  gem  tins.  When  cold  make  a  small  opening 
at  the  sides  with  seizors  and  fill  with  cream,  one  pint  of 
milk,  two  eggs,  one  cup  Sng&r,  two-thirds  cup  of  flour,  one 
pinch  salt.  Boil  as  for  cu>tard;  flavor,  and  when  cool  fill 
the  cakes. 

.  ■•»  » 

—  Miss  Mary  D.  Bates,  the  popular  flo- 
ral  artist,  has  gone  to  the  Santa  Cruz  mount- 
ains for  her  summer  vacation,  and  will  advise  her 
patrons  upon  her  return.  She  will  take  no  pro- 
fessional orders  after  May  23d.  From  that  time 
until  her  return  many  s- cial  gatherings  will  be 
postponed  by  her  friends,  as  she  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  admittedly  indispensable  to  all 
fashionable  enterlainments. 


—  A.  Hirsch,  the  Optician,  makes  a  spe- 
cialty  of  fitting  Spectacles  and  Eye-glasses.  320 
Kearny  Street,  near  Bush. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR, 

New  Street   Song  in  the  Eternal  City. 
Is  this  Mr.  Keiley, 
Who's  not  spoke  of  so  highly, 

Whenever  he's  mentioned  at  home? 
Is't  the  same  Mr.  Keiley, 
Who  spoke  up  so  "  riley  ' 

About  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Rome? 
Ay,  'tis  Mr.  Keiley, 
He  slipped  in  quiie  slyly, 

To  a  fat  berth  in  old-fashioned  Rome? 
Let  us  greet  Mr.  Keiley, 
As  the  Irish  did  Riley; 

Let  us  bundle  him  off  to  his  home. 
_  -Ex. 

A  Mighty  Russian. 
Hurrah  for  General  ObrontcheH! 

Hurrah  for  what  he'll  do 
Whene'er  the  guns  of  England  wake, 

Oh,  OhrontcheH— atchoo! 
Great  Obrontcheff  has  ever  been 
Where  England's  banner  blew; 
The  tawny  lion  turns  his  tail 

From  Obrontcheff— atchoo! 
Oh,  where's  the  hero  greater  than 

■Great  Obrontcheff — atchoi.? 
Hail,  sternutation!  Obrontcheff! 
Thy  portrait  let  us  view. 

—  Courier- Journal. 


The  Lion  and  the  Bear. 
Sez  the  Lion,  "  Ye'd  betther  beware, 

Mislher  Bear; 
If  to  move  anny  furder  yez  dare 
I'll  twine  me  front  paws  in  yer  hair. 
And  kill  yez,  or  perish  a-thryin  *," 
Sez  the  Lion. 
Sez  the  Bear,  "  I'm  only  lur  shpyin', 

Misther  Lion; 
The  rules  that  yez  made  I'm  applyjn', 
More  land  to  me  impire  a-tyin', 
And  meddle  wid  me  if  yez  dare," 

Sez  the  Bear. 
Sez  the  Lion,  "Ye'd  betther  take  care, 

Misther  Bear; 
If  yez  wance  step  acrass  this  here  shtick, 
There's  a  fight  on  yer  hands  Durty  quick, 
And  right  at  yer  eyes  I'll  be  flyin'," 

Sez  the  Lion. 
Sez  the  Bear,  "  To  be  sure  yez  are  guyin', 

Misther  Lion. 
I've  crassed  it,  there's  no  use  denyin' 
The  facts,  sor,  in  spite  av  yer  cryin*, 
An'  I'm  glad  that  yez  trate  me  so  fair," 

Sez  the  Bear. 
—New  York  World. 


A  Symphony  in  Black  Eyes  and  Blue  China. 

(translated  from  the  bostonese.) 
Her  eye-glass  sparkles  like  a  star, 

Her  bangs  caress  the  passing  breeze; 
Her  cultured  fancy  roams  afar 

In  search  of  somethingjapanese. 
With  rose  and  lily  duly  fraught, 

Her  girlish  cheeks  are  fair  to  view; 
Her  mind  is  the  inquiring  sort. 

Her  blood  and  china  deeply  blue. 
With  learned  skill  and  antique  rage, 

She  read  the  secrets  quaintly  hid 
Beneath  the  gathered  dust  of  age 

On  obelisk  and  pyramid. 
When  I  prepare  to  write  at  ease, 

Beguiling  thoughts  of  her  arise; 
Her  fairy  foot  prints  cross  my  t's, 

Her  fleeting  dimples  dot  my  i's. 
With  such  bewitching  eyes  of  jet 

And  parted  lips  that  strangely  please, 
She  well  would  suit  my  cabinet 

As  something  from  the  Bostonese. 

— f.  A.  Macon  in  Life. 


Improved    Quotations. 
A  julep  on  the  counter's  brim 
A  simple  julep  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more; 
But  he  took  more. 

The  dews  of  summer  nights  did  fall, 
The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 

Silvered  the  walls  of  Tammany  Hall, 
And  many  a  bum  that  loafed  thereby. 

O  woman,  in  our  hour  of  ease. 
Uncertain,  coy,  ami  hard  to  please, 
In  trouble  you  are  just  the  cheese. 

The  Avon  to  the  Se-ern  Tuns, 

The  Severn  to  the  sea; 
But  where  Bill  Gladstone'd  like  to  run, 

Is  what  no  man  can  see. 

All  is  not  dea'h;  whit  seems  so  is  transition; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath, 
If  kept  away  from  physic  and  physician. 

May  g;t  the  bulge  on  Death.     — Puck, 


Little  Jotin  Bottlejohn. 
Little  John  Bottlejohn  lived  on  a  hill, 

And  a  blithe  little  man  was  he; 
He  won  the  heart  of  a  little  mermaid 

Who  lived  in  the  deep  blue  sea; 
And  every  evening  she  used  to  sit 

And  sing  by  the  rocks  by  the  sea — " 
"O  little  John   Bottlejohn,  pretty  John    Bottle- 
john, 

Won't  you  come  out  to  me?  " 

Little  John  Bottlejohn  heard  her  sing, 

So  he  opened  his  little  door; 
Then  he  skipped  and  hopped,  he  hopped  and  he 
skipped, 

Till  he  came  down  to  the  shore. 
There  on  the  rock  sat  the  little  mermaid; 

And,  oh,  she  was  singing  so  free — 
"Little  John  Bottlei  ihn,  pretty  Tohn  Bottlejohn, 

Won't  you  come  clown  to  me?1' 

Little  John  Bottlejohn  said,  "  Oh,  yes; 

I  will  willingly  go  with  you; 
And  I  never  will  quail  at  the  sight  of  your  tail, 

For  perhaps  I  will  grow  one  too." 
So  he  took  her  hand  and  he  left  the  land, 

And  plunged  into  the  foaming  main; 
But   little  John  Bottlejohn,  pretty  John  Bottle- 
john, 


Was  seen  never  again 

-5< 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  Duchess  of  Buckingham  has  her  stockings 
marked  in  cross-stitch  with  the  initials  A.  B.  C, 
and  a  ducal  coronet  above. 

Ruskin  has  given  up  his  Oxford  professorship, 
solely  because  M  a  vote  of  the  authorities  indors- 
ing vivisection  in  the  university. 

The  magnificent  horses  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
are  said  to  have  attracted  almost  as  much  atten- 
tion in  Ireland  as  the  prince  himself. 

The  late  Earl  of  Dudley's  life  was  insured  for 
$1,500,000  in  favor  of  his  wife,  who  thus  becomes 
one  of  the  richest  widows  in  England. 

Mr.  Edmund  Yates  is  again  at  Brighton,  in  his 
pretty  house.  His  trip  to  the  Kiviera  and  North- 
ern Italy  has  completely  shaken  off  all  traces  of 
Holloway  Prison. 

Private  Secretary  Lamont,  whom  President 
Cleveland  says  is  the  only  really  indispensable 
man  he  knows,  has  the  rare  faculty  of  never  for- 
getting a  name  or  a  face. 

The  three  men  in  England  who  pay  taxes  on 
the  highest  assessed  value  of  personal  property 
are  Giles  Loder,  $15,000,000;  Richard  Thornton, 
$14,000,000,  and  Baron  Lionel  Rothschild,  $13,- 
500,000. 

The  story  of  Haidee  Heller  having  been  a  bar- 
maid in  London  since  Heller's  death  is  not  true. 
It  arose  from  the  fact  that  she  was  managing  and 
keeping  the  books  of  a  small  hotel  near  the  Al- 
hambra. 

There  is  a  mild  excitement  in  what  are  called 
London  artistic  circles  over  the  engagement  of 
young  Mr.  McCarthy,  the  son  of  Justin  of  that 
ilk,  to  Miss  "  Florrie  "  Toole,  daughter  of  the  low 
comedian. 

Gerome,  Detaille,  Leo  Delibes,  Clermont-Gan- 
neau,  and  Charles  Gamier  aire  members  of  the 
new  Sphenophogones  Club,  of  Paris.  A  sphe- 
nophogone  is  a  man  who  wears  a  Vandyck  or 
pointed  beard. 

Queen  Victoria  is  attended  during  her  excur- 
sions by  George  Brown,  a  brother  of  the  late  J. 
B.,  who  was  taken  into  the  royal  service  after  the 
death  of  his  relative.  He  attracts  much  atten- 
tion, as  he  is  invariably  clad  in  the  Highland 
garb. 

All  the  Katherines  of  England  are  contributing 
to  a  fund  to  place  a  memorial  of  brass  on  Queen 
Katherine's  tomb  in  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
that  poor  old  lady,  though  immortalized  by  Will- 
iam Shakespeare,  never  having  had  a  suitable 
monument. 

Mark  Twain  told  the  Vassar  College  students 
that  his  usual  price  for  a  reading  was  five  hundred 
dollars,  but  that  there  he  was  quite  satisfied  to 
take  fifty  cents  and  get  the  other  four  hundied 
and  ntnety-nine  dollars  and  tidy  cents  io  looking 
at  the  girls. 

Princess  Mathilde  is  a  very  affectionate  creature. 
When  M.  de  Lesseps  delivered  his  recent  speech 
at  the  reception  in  the  French  Academy,  the 
overjoyed  princess  said:  "My  dear  Lesseps,  I 
can't  help  it;  I  must  kiss  you."  **  Do,"  briefly 
replied  De  Lesseps.    And  she  did. 

A  Pittsburg  reporter  who  called  on  Emma  Ab- 
bott lately  got  the  following  note,  brought  down 
by  a  bell-boy :  "  I  am  all  undressed.  Just  getting 
into  the  bath-tub.  Haven't  got  a  stitch  tin  me. 
But  if  you'll  wait  till  I  have  my  bath  I'll  see 
you.    Emma  Abbott." 

News  comes  from  Weimar  that  Walter  von 
Goethe  is  dead.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  poet, 
and  with  him  becomes  extinct  the  famous  name. 
His  father  was  the  child  of  Christiana  Pulpitis, 
whom  Goethe  married,  and  so  in  German  law  le- 
gitimatized his  boy,  to  whom  he  was  intensely 
devoted. 

The  death  of  the  late  Lord  Cairns  happened  at 
a  fortunate  moment  for  the  present  earl,  late  Lord 
Garmoyle.  Had  his  father  died  a  few  months 
ago,  the  damages  paid  to  Miss  Fortescue  would 
have  been  nearer  to  forty  than  to  ten  thousand 
pounds.  He  has  also  succeeded  to  his  title  and 
estates  while  quite  young. 

A  society  has  just  been  formed  to  protect  dra- 
matic authors  from  wholesale  piracy.  The  per- 
sons who  have  organized  it  are  Mr.  A.  M.  Palmer, 
Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  Mr.  Hartley  Campbell,  Mr. 
George  Fawcett  Rowe,  Mr.  M.  H.  Mallory,  and 
Mr.  T.  Henry  French.  Such  a  society  has  long 
been  needed,  for  the  theft  of  plays  has  been  car- 
ried on  recklessly. 

It  must  have  been  nuts  for  Mr.  Howells,  on 
coming  home  from  New  York  the  other  day,  to 
overhear  a  warm  discussion  over  the  propriety 
and  fairness  of  making  Silas  Lapham  drunk  at 
his  first  dinner-party,  from  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man occupying  the  next  drawing-room-car  chairs, 
who  were  most  blissfully  unconscious  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  author. 

Antoine  Dujol,  the  newly  announced  claimant 
to  the  French  throne,  is  a  time-keeper  in  a  Mar 
seilles  factory,  on  twenty-five  dollars  a  month 
wages.  He  bases  his  claims  on  his  declaration  of 
being  the  last  of  the  Valois  line  {from  Francis, 
Due  d'Alencon,  fourth  son  of  Henry  II.),  legiti- 
mate descendants  of  which  stock  have  been  hith- 
erto considered  fictitious. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  only  person 
who  was  permitted  to  receive  a  complete  copy  of 
the  revised  Old  Testament  in  advance.  The  five 
thousand  people  employed  in  binding  and  pack- 
ing were  closely  watched  to  prevent  a  breach  of 
trust  on  their  part.  The  Dean  nl  Canterbury, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Revising  Committee,  is 
preparing  a  paper  on  the  revised  edition. 

Mrs.  Helen  L.  Capel,  of  Pleasantown,  Kansas, 
has  abandoned  the  newspaper  business,  after  some 
years  of  successful  management.  In  her  valedic- 
tory she  says:  "  As  the  editor  and  business  man- 
ager of  a  newspaper,  my  business  is  mnre  with 
men  than  with  women,  and  my  work,  to  be  done 
successfully,  must  be  done  as  men  do  it.  If  I  dn 
not  follow  the  beaten  path  the  business  must  suf- 
fer. If  I  do  my  work  like  a  man,  I  am  made  the 
subject  of  such  a  continual  fusillade  of  malicious 
gossip  that  I  choose  to  abandon  a  profitable  busi 
ness  rather  than  bear  it  any  longer." 


Among  the  numerous  presents  received  by  the 
Emperor  William  on  the  occasion  of  his  la-t 
birthday  was  a  simple  farthing  of  the  year  1797, 
that  being  the  year  in  which  he  was  born.  This 
curious  present  had  been  sent  by  a  gamin  living 
in  one  of  the  villages  n^ar  Brunswick,  who  also 
wrote  a  letter  congratulating  the  Emperor  in  the 
best  language  he  could  command  on  having 
reached  so  great  an  age.  The  other  day,  to  his 
intense  astonishment,  this  lucky  youth  received 
an  acknowledgment  from  'he  Emperor  in  the 
shape  of  an  autograph  letter  thanking  him  for 
his  pre  ent,  and  a  twenty-mark  piece  bearing  the 
date  18S5. 

Gladys  Lady  Lonsdale  is  finally  married  to 
Eail  de  Grey,  only  son  of  Lord  Ripon,  late  Vice- 
roy of  India.  She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Sidney  Herbert,  and  is  a  remarkably 
handsome  woman.  She  first  appeared  in  society 
in  1S76.  and  from  that  time  became  an  acknowl- 
edged bslle.  She  is  a  beautiful  giantess,  being 
over  five  feet  ten  inches — so  tall  that  she  never 
has  heels  to  her  shoes,  and  yet  her  figure  is  grace- 
ful. Her  complexion  is  brilliant,  her  eyes  daik 
and  magnificent.  Her  nnse  is  ra'her  prominent, 
and  her  beautiful  daik  hair  has  been  rendered  still 
more  beautiful  by  the  chestnut  tints  it  adopted 
five  years  ago  Lady  Gladys  Herbert,  who  had 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  her  own  right,  no  sooner 
made  her  debut  than  she  was  surrounded  by  de- 
vout admirers,  and  gossips  could  not  decide 
whether  Sir  John  Lister  Kaye,  who  afterward 
married  Miss  Naiica  Yznaga,  of  New  York,  or  a 
poor  major,  serving  in  Egypt,  was  the  lucky  man. 
But  in  1878  she  startled  the  gossips  by  marrying 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  a  dissipated  nobleman,  who 
spent  most  of  his  time  yachting.  Her  brother, 
Lord  Pembroke,  was  so  opposed  to  the  marriage 
that  he  refused  to  be  present  at  the  wedding,  and 
she  was  given  away  by  her  younger  brother  Sid- 
ney. The  marriage  did  not  turn  out  a  happy  one ; 
a  daughter  was  born  in  1S81,  and  a  year  later  Lord 
Lonsdale  died. 


FINE  LIBRARY 


FOR  SALE. 


EDWARD  S.  SPEAR  <v  CO.  will  offer  at 
their  salesroom,  on  Friday,  the  29tli,  a 
well-selected  Library  of  Fine  Books,  the 
property  of  a  gentleman  who  is  leaving 
the  city.  It  Is  seldom  that  a  collection  so 
deserving  the  attention  of  book-tmyers  is 
offered  at  auction  The  Books  will  be  on 
exhibition  Thursday,  the  day  before  the 
sale.  EDWARD  S.  SPEAK  «i  CO., 

739  Market  Street. 


HERMANN 

Has  ttie  largest  and  finest  stock  of 

SUMMER    NOVELTIES 


STRAW  AND  FELT 


Of  any  store  on  this  coast. 

332  —  336     KEABXT     STREET, 

Between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets,  and 
1212  —  1214  Market  St.,  above  Taylor,  S.  F. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1885. 


HEMS 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship  »«b 
Telegraphy. 

E,  P.  IIEAM),  PrMlrtent.  C.  8.  IULET,  B^nUrj. 

t^"?HND  FOR  C1RCULAR.JKJ 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

24  Port  St.. 
San  Francisco 


SPRING  STYLES. 

BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns  and  J.  I'.  IngalbT  Illustrated  Books 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington  Embroidery,  Crochel 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  H.  A.  DEMIAIfii 
*HT*»nt.   124    Moat   »itr«#»t,  Man    FrtncUcn 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER, 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Sanos 

"A  natural '  laxative, superior  toallothers. " 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.  D.,  of  Dublin. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE  &  GENTLE." 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.,  London. 
"  Relieves  Hie  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  boicels."  * 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  lie  fore  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL. 

For  sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &.  CO. 

N0    IS  Front  Street,  Smn  Franclieo. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

English,  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.   Kindergarten  for  chiidren.  1233  Pine  St. 


SACKETT  SCHOOL. 


English,  Classical,  anri  Commircial  Courses  of  Study. 
Boaroing  and  Day  School  for  Young  Gentlemen.  Primary 
Dep.rlmcnt  for  Small  Boys.  Seventh  School  Year  will  be- 
gin MONDAY,  Julv  so,  t335.     Send  for  cataogue  to 

o.  P.  SAt'KKTi,  Principal, 

539  Hobart  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


SUMMER  RESORTS. 


HIGHLAND   SPRINGS 

SANITARIUM, 

LAKE   IOBSTY <  A  I.IIOII  XI  A. 


"The  Switzerland  of  America." 


OPES      ALL.     THE      TEAR. 


This  justly  celebrated  health  and  pleasure  resort  has  so 
rapidly  grown  in  public  favor  that  the  proprietor  has  been 
compelled  to  build  new  cottages,  enlarge  dining  rooms, 
and  introduce  fresh  water  from  mountain  springs  for  irri- 
gation and  household  use.  Fine  bill'ard-table  and  bowl- 
ing-alley have  also  been  added  to  the  many  other  attrac- 
tions of  the  place. 

Route— Market  Street  Wharf,  S.  F.,  7.45  a.  m..  via  Tib- 
uron,  to  Cloverdale ;  thence  by  stage  direct  to  the  Springs, 
ten  hours  from  the  city. 

I>R.  C.  M.  BATES.  Proprietor. 


WANTED. 


Back  Numbers  of  the  Argonaut. 

Twenty-five  cents  each  will  be  paid  at  this  office,  iij 
Dupont  Street,  for  back  numbers  of  the  Argonaut  of  the 
followi   g  dales: 

January  26,  1884,  No.  4; 
.11  arch  31,  1883.  No.  13. 


WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  (  OlIl'AN  V,  644  Market  Street. 
The  FIiicm 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

120  BEALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.       Telephone  308. 


ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  wll  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Company.  Room 
2,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  oa 
Tuesday,  the  2d  day  of  June,  "83s,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
p.  M.j  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  W 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  b'fore  the  meting. 

JEROME  A.  HART,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  313  Dupont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


X*. 


MRS.  DR.  BEIGHLE 

Has  removed  to  BALDWIN  HOTEL,  Room  No.  »«, 
next  to  the  Reception  Room,  (■alvinilc  Healer— 
Xaiu ral    Battery.      Diagnosis     without    questioning. 

Hours,  1  to  1 ;    Ladies  and  Children  only. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

Tbe    Leading   Private    Board  In  e-House    in 
San    Francisco. 

Contains  135  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.     Located  at  No*.  | 

7  9  and   711   Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Sutter  Streetcar  | 

line,  and    within  a  block  of  the  Geary   Street  cable  road.  I 
House   is   supplied   with    Elevator,   Telephone,  and    tw» 

American    District   Telegraphs.     Prices  according  to  loc»*  1  t 
(ion  of  room.                            MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


WALL  PAPERS, 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 


WINDOW   SHADES. 


G.    W.   CLARK   &   CO. 


64fl  and  647  Market  Street. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  doe  to  arrive  at, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LBAVB      i 

(for)      j 


From  April  6,   1885. 


tS.O      A. 

S.oo  A. 
•4.00  p. 

7.30   A. 

7.3O  A. 
•3.3O    P. 

8.00   A. 

4.OO  P. 
•5.00    P. 

8.00  A. 
•S -CO   A. 

3.30   P. 

7.OO  P. 
IO.OO    A. 

3.OO   P. 

7-00    P. 

7.3O   A. 

8.00   A. 

7-3°  A- 
3.00  p. 

4.OO    F. 

*4-oo  P. 

8.00   A. 

ttO.OO    A. 

3.00  p. 

8. CO  A. 
•S>-33.  A. 
•3.3O  P. 
•9.30    A. 


-Byron 

.  Cakstoga  and  Napa . 


.Colfax 

.  Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland. 

.  Gait  via  Martinez 

.  lone  via  Li  vermore 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.Livermore  and  rUeasanton 

.  M  artiner 

.  Milton 

Mojave,  Deming,  j  Express 

I  El  Pas»,  and  Ea_-t  I  Emigrant . 

.Niles  and  Hay  wards 

I  Ogdenand  East  1  Express 

1      "         "         "     (Emigrant... 

.Red  Bluff  via  MaryiVilIe 

.Sacramento  via  Livermore 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers 

.San  Jose 


.Stockton  via  Livermore., 
"  via  Martinez  . . , 
"         via  Martinez  . .. 

.Tulare  and  Fresno 


(from) 


J6.io  p. 
'10.10  A. 

6. 10  p. 

5.40  p. 

6.40  p. 
'10.40  A. 

5.40  p. 

IO.IO  A. 
•8.40   A 

6-IO  P. 
•7.IO  P- 
IO.4O   A. 

6.10   A. 

3.4O  P. 
II. IO   A. 

9.40   A. 

5.4O    P. 

5.4O    P. 

6.4O  P. 
II.IO  A. 
IO.IO  A. 
*6  OO  A. 
*3-40   P. 

t3-4°  P. 

9.40  A. 

5.40  P. 
•7.10  p. 

'10.40  A. 
•7.IO    P. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  dally. 

Ti   EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  *6.3o,   7-°°,   7-3°.   S'°°' 

8.3O,    9.OO,    9.3O,    IO.OO,    10-30,    II.OO,    II.3C,     13. OO,     I2.3O, 

t.oo,  1.30,  a.oo,   2.30,   3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,    6.3O,    7.OO,    3.CO,    9.OO,    IO.OO,     II.OO,    *I2.00- 

To     FRUIT    VALE— •e.oo,    *6.3C    "7.00,    *7-3°.    *8-°o, 

•8.30,  "3.30,  *4.oo,  "4.30,  "5.00,  *5-3o,  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  g.oo. 
T,   FRUIT  VALE    (via  Alameda)  —  '9.30  a.  m.,  6.30, 

In.::.  *i2.co  F.  k. 
Tj  ALAMEDA— *6. 00,  *6.3o,   7.00,   '7.30,    8.00,    "8.30, 

g.oo,  9.30, 10.00,  $10.30,  n-no,  jii.30,  12.00,  112.30,  i.oo, 

tx.301  2.00,  3.00,  3.301  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.00,  B.oo,  g.oo,  10.00,  11.00,  •12.00. 
Tj  BERKELEY— •6.00,  '0.30,   7.00,   V-3°>   3.oo,  'S^o, 

9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  txc.30,  11.00,  It  1-3  =  .  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 

3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  8.00,  g.oo, 

10. co,  ii.ooi  *ia.oo. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6-30,  7-00.  *7-3c,  t8.co, 

■3.30,  g.oo,  10.00,    11.00,    {i-oo,    3.00,    3.00,    4.00,  *4'3°> 

j. oo,  *S-30i  fi-oo,  •S-3°i  7-oo. 

To  San  Francisco,  dally. 
From    FRUIT  VALE— -6.23,  '6.53,  "7.23,  *7-S3.  '8.23 

•3-53.    *9-23.  •to-2i,   N.23,    *4-53i    *5-=3.   *5-53p    *6-=3t 


•6-53i  7-25.  9-5°- 
Fiom  FR"" 


Fiom  FRUIT  VALE  (via  AJameda)— *s-is,  *s-45i  16-45- 
9.15,  *3-i5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.3°.  *6-c°>  6-&>  7«oo,  7-3°* 
8.00,  S.30,  g.oc,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7-57.  8.571  9-57.  to-57-        , 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 
East  Oakland. 

From    ALAMEDA— * 5. 22,  *5-52,  "6.22,  6.52,  '7.22,  7.52, 

*3.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  llQ.22,  IO.52,  t">22,  II.52,  $13.22, 
I2.52,  tt-22,  I.52,  2.52,  3-22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52,  5-22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    3.52,    g.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— '5.15,  '5.45.  *6-*5t  0.45,*?. 15,  7-45. 

•8.15,    8.45,   tg.15.    9-45.     tio.15,    10.45,    t«-i5.    ti.45, 

12.45.  1-45.  a.45,  3.45.  4-tS.  4-45.  5-*5>  5-4S.  G-I5.    6-45> 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45.  to.45- 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— '5. 45,    *«■«.    °-4S.    *7-i5. 

7*45.  8-45»    t9-t5.   9-45.    "M5.    t«.45.    »-t5»   2.45.  3-45. 

4-45.  *5-*5.  5-4S.  *6-«S.  «-45.  *7-t5- 


Creek  Ronte. 

From  SAN   FRANCISCO— '7.15.  9-i5,  ™'*5»  «5i  3-*5i 
j. 15. 

From  OAKLAND — *6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  m-*5i  a-s5i  4-I5« 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


t  Sundays  only. 


'  Standard  Time"  famished  by  Randtlph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Geo.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen,  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


iHIMHWl 


Passenger  trains  ieavcanol  arrive  Jjepot,  luwusenii  direct] 
betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco  : 


Commencing  May  si, 


8.30  t. 

tO.IO    K. 
t    I.33    P. 

*  3-3°  P- 
425   P. 

*  5-15  P- 
6.30  p. 

tn.45  '■ 


8.30    A. 

IO.40    A. 

*    3-3°    P- 

4.25    P. 


IO.4O   A. 

*  3-3°  p- 


-San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  . 
Menlo  Park 


..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 
....  Principal  Way  Stations. . . . 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castrovilie.. 
. .  .Salinas,  and  Monterey... 


6.4O   A. 

•  8.IO   A. 
9.O3   A. 

*I0.02    A, 

•  3.36    P. 
f    4.59    P. 

6. co  p. 
t  7  5°  P- 
t  8  15  p. 


9.03  A. 
•lO.Q2  A. 
'    3.36    P- 

6.00  P. 
t    8.15    P. 


10.4a    A. 
•    3.30    P. 


. .  .Watson  ■.  ill  r,  Cain.-  Goodall,. . . 
..Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soque!,.. 
.  (Camo  CapiiolalS:  Santa  Cruz.. 


I  ,5'A.| 

|  t  8.55  P. 

IO.4O   A.  I 

*  3.30  p- 1 

|  •I0.02    A. 

|      6.co  p. 

IO.40   A.   | 

. . .  Soledad  and   Way  Stations. .  . 

|      6.00  P. 

a. — Morning.  p. — Aft  moon. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

t  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 

Trains  are   run   on   Pajific  Standard  Time,  furnished   by 

Randolph  &  Co. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pe«:cadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via  Santa  Clara, 
which  connect  with  3.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey.  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cni7,  and  Pescadero. 
AUo,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning  and  for  1.30 
p   m.  train;  g  o  1  for  return  same  day. 

Fob  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 

Tickbt  Offi ess— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass,  L  Tkt.  Agt, 


SAUCFXITO— SAN  KAFAXX— SAN  QCENTXN, 

via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TniE~TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  £6ili,  1885,  and 

until  further  notice.  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows : 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

7.30.  g.23,  II.CO  A.  M.,  3.2;,    4.50,  6.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.3J  a.  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6.33 

P.M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.3-  P.  m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 6.15,  7-45.  9-3=, 

II.30  A.  M-,  3.25,  4.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays)—  8.05,   10.10  a.  m.,  12.00  si.,   1.35,  3.20,  4.50, 
6.30  P.  M. 

ix:ra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.25  p.  m. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 6  45,8.15,10.00  a.m., 

12.05,  4. CO,  5  30  P.  M. 

(Sundays^ — £.40,  10.45  a.  m.,  12.35,  2.15,  4.0-,  5.30,  7.15 
P.  M. 
Extra  trips — From  Sancelito,  on  Saturday  at  2.00,  7.00 

P.  H 


7.30  A.  IW.  and  3.20  P.  M  .  Daily,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, THROUGH  TRAINS  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way 
Stations.  (Through  trains  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  S. 
F.  at  10.30  a   M.  and  6.00  p.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for   Stewart's  Point,  Goalala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey  s 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,  and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


THIRTY-DAY    EXCURSION'S. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days   to  and   from 
all  points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent, 
reduction  from  single  tariff  rate. 


SATURDAY   TO    MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday:  Fairfax,  $1;  Camp  Taylor,  S1.75 ;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.00 ;  Tomales,  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M,  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Duncan 

Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  7.45  p.  :■:. 
Fares   for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor.  $1.50;   Point  Reyes, 

S1.75;  Tomales,  $2.53;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
J.  W.  COLEMAN,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


Passenger  Trains  leave  Station,  foot  of  Market  Street, 
sooth  side,  at 

8.30  A.  M„  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Ccntreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood.  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stations. 

2.30  P.M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alva- 
rado, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa 
Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  ail  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  in- 
termediate points.  Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa 
Cruz. 

95  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50  to 
SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS,  to 
return  on  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

8.00  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

S3. 00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  andreturn. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

B6.00,   36-3°»   87-00,   7.30,   8.00,  8.30,    9.00,    9.30,   io.oo, 

10.30,  II.OO,  II.30  A.  M,    H12.OO,    12.30,    Ul.OO,    I.30,    1,2. OO, 

2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5-30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  q.30,  10.45,  11.45  p-  M" 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 
Oakland  — 25.30,  26.oo,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 

O.OO,  9.30,  IO.OO,  10,30,    ^JlI.OO,    II.30  A.  M-,    ^12.00,    12.30, 

^Ti.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30.  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  7^30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  p-  M- 

From  High  street,  Alameda  —  35.16,  25.46, 
36.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  3.i6,  8^46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  e  : :.  +  '. 
II. 16,  fill. 46  A.  «.,  I2,l6,  ^12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,   3.46,   4.16,   4.46,   5.16,   5.46,   6.16,   6.46,   7.16,    9.16, 

10.31,  11.31  p.  M. 

\  Sundays  excepted,     fi  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,   and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


JOHN    GASH, 
ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Bnildlngs. 

Room  33,  tbird  Soor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  MonLgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Call* 
fornia.     Take  elevator. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


roivm   I   TO   XT,   INCLUSIVE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Le§§ee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  la  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  Is  Fire  am' 
Earthquake-proof,  it  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  Is  larse,  li^ht.  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  aud  clowet  ad- 
join every  room.  Ail  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels,  tiuests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  Tate  reataa- 
rmn t  la  the  Plaeat  Lb  tha  city. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  tOJIPAJiY 

FOR  JAPAN  AND   CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  3  o'clock  P.  H,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1885.  From  San  Francisco 

Srn  Pablo Thursday,  July  9th 

Oceanic Tuesday,  July  3ist 

Arabic Saturday,  August  1st 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74.  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company'.!  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro May  2 1 

At  2  o'clock  p.m.    Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 


For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
Colima. June  2 

At  10  o'clock  a  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  MAN2ANILL0,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPER- 
ICO,  ACAJUTLA,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA, 
LA  LIBERTAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  AUCKLAND  and    SYDNEY,  railing  at    HONO- 
LULU. 

Zealandla Saturday,  June  6,  at  2  o'clock  e.  u. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  cf  the  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.m., on  May  2d,  icth,  iSch,  and  26th,  and  June 
3d,  and  every  eignih  day  thereafter.  The  last  steamer  of 
each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Compa- 
ny's steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Stheet. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General   Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


rsMMAN  U  FACTUR I N  G^ 


Agents  for  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 

ELG.  STEELE  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


NO.  S10  8ASSOKX  STREET. 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  S'37- 

COWEX,   PORTER  &  CO. 

FUNERAL     DIKHIKKV 
118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church,     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.  COWEM.  D.  H.  "WTHLTLBK,  I.  W.  FORTES. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE     NEVADA     E 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up   Capital- 93,000  000  In  bold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Braader.  Vice-President 
R.  H.  Follis,  James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Llm'tf. 


THE   BANK   OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   TRANCISCO. 

Capital _ 13,000,000 

Wiluam  Alvoetj^ . . ..- _ . . President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Bthon  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AUEJSTS— New  York,  Aeencj  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  1  rem  on  National 
Bank;  Chit-ago.  Vnlon  National  Bank;  Si, 
Cools,  Boatmen'*  savings  Bank;  London, 
N.  91.  Koth.M.-hil.'i  *L  Sons;  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand; 
China,  Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  F rail kfort -on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Chrktiana,  Lc- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang* 
hai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  In  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


New  York  Life  In^urrnce  Co. 

Morris  Franklin,  President;  William  H.  Bccri,  Vice-Pres- 
ident  and  Actuary;  Henry  Tuck,    Second   Vice- 
President;  Theodore  M.  Ban  La,  Cashier. 
PURELY    MUTUAL.      DIVIDENDS    ANNUALLY. 
Cash  assets,  over  $5  9,000.000;  surplus,  $10,000,000 
Claims  paid  during  February,  1035,  $189,400. 
ALEX.  G.  HAWES,  Manager, 

220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


South   British    and    National   Fire 
and  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Capital,  $2o,ooc,ooc.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders. 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capital,  Sic.'jt  o,toc. 

The  Standard  Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Limited,  of  Liverpool.     Capital,  $5,20  ,zz.c. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sacsome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  183O. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COMMERCIAL     IXSl  KAXCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIBE    ASD    HABISK. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Sal. 
Deposit  Bnilrling). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Fine,  San  Francisco. 

capital  (Paid  up  In  Gold) (300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1, 1884 758,476  IS 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORV 


HUTCHINSON     &.    MANX, 

nrSUBAJiCE  AUEM  Y. 

323  and  324  California  St.,  and  303  and  304  Sansome  Sr. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 

E.'p^'f^XoSh,   I  Special  Agenu  and  Adinsters. 


XATIOXAL    ASSURANCE    COM- 
PANY   OF    LRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  ».  188a 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,009 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,000 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  A.  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
Office,  309  San.ome  St..  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOR— — 

UardeiLH,  ai ill*,  mine*,  A  Fire  Department*, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCH  A   AND  RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


<  arbollzr-,1  Rubber  Hove,  Simula  ril  i  Malle** 
CroM)  Rubber  Ho«e,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hoh 
Rubber  Hone  (Competition),  Suction  liose 
Steam  Hose,  BreH'rrn'How,  steam  Fire  En- 
gine Hose,  tarbollxerl  Maltese  i  row  Brand. 

VAXVES,  eASKETS.  ETC  .,  HADE  TO  ORDER. 

FAOTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  -  -  -  Manager. 

Ho.  IS  First  street,  near  Market. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


g®W«t 


Mr.  Dion  Boucicault's  new  play,  "The  Jilt,"  is 
one  of  the  smoothest,  prettiest,  neatest  comedies 
that  have  been  put  upon  the  stage  since  Dion 
himself  was  a  youngster,  and  wrote  his  chef 
(f&Hvre.  It  is  in  the  fullest  sense  what  he  claims 
it  to  be,  a  legitimate  comedy,  and  own  twin  to 
the  cherished  old  English  comedies,  except  in  the 
modernness  of  its  setting. 

If  one  is  obliged  to  swallow  an  old  English 
joke  with  a  gulp  occasionally,  it  is  only  because 
such  jokes  were  a  reflex  of  ihe  times;  and  as  they 
have  come  down  to  us  by  inheritance,  we  should 
venerate  them  for  their  age,  as  we  do  our  grand- 
fathers'snuff-boxes,  which  we  always  display  with 
most  ingenuous  pride,  quite  forgetting  tnat  snufl- 
taking  was  a  very  nasty  habit. 

But  the  old  comedies  were  spangled  with  types 
which  are  yet  immortal,  and  in  "The  lilt"  the 
play  is  studded  with  English  types  of  these,  our 
times.  In  point  of  fact,  the  play-bills  so  explicit- 
ly describe  each  particular  type,  that  they  read 
like  a  primer  in  English  character,  and  assume  a 
non-knowledge  on  our  part  which  in  the  preva- 
lence of  English  light  literature  is  rather  amusing. 
Even  so,  there  is  one  that  has  been  quite  generally 
misunderstood,  and  that  is  Dion  Boucicault's  own 
part,  the  gentleman  jockey,  Myles  O'Hara.  Per- 
haps the  fact  that  he  is  an  Irishman,  and  not  an 
Englishman — though  distinctly  a  part  of  English 
life -his  something  to  do  with  this,  for  possibly 
an  Irishman  and  a  woman  are  the  two  things  in 
the  world  that  no  one  ever  does  understand.  The 
audiences  have  been  prone  to  regard  Mr.  O'Hara 
as  another  edition  of  Mr.  Daisy — euphoniously 
described  as  "jackal  to  Lord  Marcus" — with  a 
higher  order  of  morals  and  abetter  suit  of  clothes, 
but  quite  as  odorous  of  the  turf.  And  perhaps  it 
is  stretching  a  point  to  make  him  the  successful 
lover  of  an  English  girl  of  rank,  fashion,  and 
wealth.  Although  the  gentleman  jockey  is  an 
unknown  institution  in  America,  and  one  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  quite  appreciate,  his  standing  is  not 
so  very  secure  in  England  that  this  is  a  likely 
chance.  Mr.  Boucicault  himself  is  neither  at  his 
bsst  as  Myles  O'Hara,  nor  is  he  just  the  man  to 
play  the  part,  accepting  it  as  a  type.  He  is  so 
delightfully  intelligent,  so  experienced,  so  know- 
ing, he  understands  so  thoroughly,  to  the  very 
nicety  of  a  shade,  the  art  of  saying  things,  that  he 
can  not  but  give  pleasure.  But  in  every  inflec- 
tion of  his  voice,  in  every  twinkle  of  bis  eye,  in 
the  warmth  of  his  Irish  sentimentality,  he  is  so 
reminiscent  of  Conn  that  the  vagabond  seems  to 
have  gone  off  somewhere  and  dressed  himself  up 
to  masquerade  in  an  English  dressing-room.  It 
is  very  amusing  as  a  performance,  but  as  a  type 
he  knocks  it  into  "pi." 

Mr.  Gerald  Eyre,  as  Sir  Budleigh  Woodstock, 
is  vastly  like  the  real  thing.  The  mere  fact  that 
he  is  a  Yorkshire  squire  does  not  mark  him  par- 
ticularly. English  peasants  differ  within  a  radius 
of  a  few  miles,  but  English  squires,  be  they  from 
Yorkshire  or  Devonshire,  are  very  much  alike — 
at  least,  they  are  when  they  come  out  to  hunt 
buffaloes,  and  take  San  Francisco  in  by  the  way. 
How  people  tell  them  apart  is  a  mystery  to  the 
ordinary  American.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  very  large  amount  of  brain  distributed 
through  the  rural  counties  of  England,  but  these 
squires,  Yorkshire  or  other,  when  they  have  re- 
turned from  their  travels,  sown  their  wild  oats, 
and  settled  down  at  home,  are  a  set  of  big,  jovial, 
good-natured,  warm-hearted,  thick-headed;  gal- 
lant, loyal  gentlemen.  And  such  an  one  is  Mr. 
Gerald  Eyre  in  the  play  of  "  The  Jilt." 

His  bride,  the  Lady  Millicent,  has  been  criti- 
cised, in  the  person  of  Miss  Agnes  Thomas,  as 
having  little  of  the  manner  of  the  victorious  belle 
of  a  London  season,  and  still  less  that  of  one  who 
has  been  surnamed  "The  Jilt."  Truth  to  tell, 
there  is  very  little  jilting  going  on  nowadays.  It 
is  a  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  word,  and  relates  to  a 
custom  not  old  enough  to  be  called  Anglo-Saxon, 
it  is  true,  but  certainly  older  than  the  present  day 
and  generation.  Mr.  Boucicault  probably  chris- 
tened his  comedy  "  The  Jilt "  for  the  sake  of  its 
old-time  flavor,  since  it  is  purely  a  legitimate 
drama,  as  the  bills  claim,  and  written  upon  a 
high  plane.  It  is  true  the  Lady  Millicent  is  a 
jilt,  and  her  love  letters  must  have  been  written 
with  full  modern  warmth  to  make  her  so  anxious 
for  their  reclamation,  but  in  these  sensational 
days  the  motif  of  the  play  seems  a  trifle  weak. 
And  as  for  Miss  Agnes  Thomas,  as  the  Lady 
Millicent,  carrying  the  record  of  her  girlhood  in 
her  manner,  would  it  not  be  a  very  absurd  man- 
ner? Nor  do  great  belles,  either  before  or  after 
marriage,  go  about  crying,  "  lo  triumphel  "  All 
the  world  knows,  or  should  know,  that  no  one 
settles  down  so  thoroughly  with  marriage  as  a 
thorough-paced  belle.  Cast  your  eye  about  among 
your  acquaintances,  and  acknowledge  this  truth. 

We  have  a  half  dozen  women  in  San  Francisco 
who  were  almost  all  contemporaneous  belles — by 
the  way,  every  one  knows  them— who  sipped  the 
sweets  of  belleship  to  the  very  dregs.  They 
reigned,  the  most  of  them,  before  gallantry  went 
out  of  fashion,  and  the  men  did  the  wooing,  and 
they  passed,  like  Juggernauts,  over  a  pathway  of 
bleeding  hearts.  The  adventures  of  three  of  them 
would  till  a  large  bookj  yet  they  settled  down, 
one  and  all,  to  the  worst  cases  of  husband  wor- 
ship, and  to  the  most  exaggerated  form  of  do- 
mesticity. 

Belles,  real  belles,  are  like  that  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  only  the  woman  who  never  gets  her 
share  of  the  swoet  incense  of  adulation  and  the 
sweet  taste  of  power  which  seems  to  belong  to 
her  by  right  of  her  sex  who  is  not  content  to 
settle  down  with  one. 

Miss  Thomas  is  like  any  ordinary  English  gen- 
tlewoman in  her  home,  which,  being  a  type,  is  all 


that  is  required  of  her;  and,  in  her  white  dinner- 
dress,  might  be  a  guest  of  Mrs.  Ponsonby  de 
Tomkyns  herself.  The  lady  is  evidently  accus- 
tomed 'o  a  large  theatre,  but  the  acoustics  of 
the  California  make  her  incisive  speech  very 
agreeable,  and  she  is,  in  any  case,  a  thoroughly 
pleasing  actress,  and  makes  her  confession  very 
prettily  in  (he  last  act.  This  to  a  running  ac- 
companiment, on  the  other  side  of  the  drawing- 
room,  of  a  love  story  in  lighter  shades,  told  to  the 
low,  ceaseless  ripple  of  Rubinstein's  pretty  mel- 
ody. Mr.  Boucicault  makes  love  like  an  Irish- 
man— that  is,  with  an  exaggerated  humility  in  the 
earlier  stages,  a  plainly  seen  undercurrent  of  con- 
fidence in  the  end,  curiously  intermixed  with 
dashes  of  humor,  sentiment,  and  pathos,  and  the 
boldness  of  a  pirate  at  the  climax. 

And  Miss  Louise  Thorndyke  as  Kitty  Wood- 
stock listens  with  the  jaunty  insouciance  of  an 
American  girl.  Miss  1  horndyke  is  very  pretty, 
very  tall,  very  young,  very  nice;  has  a  fine  pair 
of  eyes,  which  she  uses  enormously  well,  and  a 
fine  set  of  teeth,  which  she  flashes  liberally.  Her 
acting  has  not  yet  full  artistic  finish,  but  it  is 
well  conceived,  and  she  made  something  closely 
approaching  a  hit.  But  she  is  not  the  type  of  an 
English  country  girl  of  rank,  although  the  lady 
may  be  English,  and  just  from  the  old  country  at 
that.  But  she  is  like  an  American  girl  of  good 
family,  who  is  a  privileged  visitor  in  an  English 
country  house. 

Miss  Nina  Boucicault  is  too  much  a  delicate, 
wild-wood  violet  to  be  the  horsey  young  person 
she  is  represented  to  be  as  Phyllis  Welter.  She  is 
charmingly  fragile  and  delightfully  young,  which 
gives  to  her  horsey  speeches  an  inexpressible  na- 
ivete, but  she  is  singularly  unlike  the  young  girl 
of  the  yeomanry  in  any  one  particular,  and  it 
seems  quite  too  absurd  to  think  that  she  even 
knows  the  way  to  the  stable. 

In  fact  the  types  here,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Diun  G.  Boucicault  as  an  Eton  boy,  begin 
to  give  out. 

The  blackleg  lord  is  familiar  both  in  novel  and 
theatre,  as  is  Mr.  Daisy,  a  turf  bird  of  prey— a 
small  part  played  exceptionally  well  by  Mr.  Frank 
Wright.  Apropos  of  this  part,  all  actors  who 
are  liable  to  play  English  character  parts  of  this 
kind  would  do  well  to  read  in  the  May  number 
of  the  Atlantic  an  article  on  the  English  *'  h." 
h  seems  to  hit  directly  upon  the  evasive  subtlety 
of  this  question,  and  to  account  clearly  for  the 
reason  that  the  lower-class  English  is  never  faith- 
fully imitated. 

And,  talking  of  this,  Boucicault  has  forborne 
to  introduce  the  stifl-jointed,  absurd  "  h"  butler, 
who  is  not  like  anything  in  life,  but  who  usually 
occupies  the  stage  for  a  dreary  time  in  getting  off 
a  series  of  cast-iron  jokes.  There  were  some 
well-drilled  servants  floating  about,  and  Fanny 
Young,  with  scarcely  a  word  to  say,  managed  to 
fully  convey  the  idea  of  the  typical  English 
housekeeper,  a  combination  of  comfort  and  lux- 
ury so  common  in  England  and  so  almost  un- 
known in  America. 

A  few  points  are  strained,  as  in  the  Quixotic 
payment  of  Geoff  Tudor's  large  debt,  and  the  wit 
and  the  sentiment  are  strained  a  point  now  and 
then,  as  when  Kitty  presents  a  taper  to  Lady 
Woodstock,  when  there  is  a  bright  fire  burning 
in  the  hearth,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  pretty 
speech  about  it;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  dia- 
logue has  the  incomparable  wit  and  sparkle, 
the  ease  and  smooth  flow  peculiar  to  Dion  Bouci- 
cault. No  one  else  but  Sardou  himself  could 
have  made  so  bright  and  pretty  a  comedy  out  of 
such  diaphanous  material.  It  is  written  purely 
from  a  typical  point  of  view,  and  is  as  distinctly 
English  as  the  "  Shaughraun  "  is  Irish.  It  only 
remains  for  him  to  crown  his  life's  work  by  writ- 
ing the  typical  American  comedy,  since  he  knows 
quite  as  much  of  this  country  as  he  does  of  the 
other  two. 

The  managers  having    waked  up  from  their 

Eroperty  sleep,  contributed  to  the  new  play  a  very 
eautiful  mounting,  for  the  drawing-room  is  a 
pretty  room,  handsomely  set,  and  the  Welters  sit 
upon  chairs  whose  legs  are  made  of  twisted  ma- 
hogany, and  tipped  with  brass,  as  people  have  a 
right  to  do  who  keep  four  thousand  pounds  in 
bank-notes  lying  loosely  on  the  desk. 

With  the  approach  of  summer  the  theatres  are 
becoming  more  and  more  interesting— what  with 
Aimee  and  "Impulse,"  on  Monday  night,  and 
Fanny  Davenport  in  the  near  future,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  Daly  Company,  who  definitely  announce 
their  first  appearance  for  July  13th,  with  a  de- 
lightfully long  repertoire. 

The  Theodore  Thomas  concert  season,  howev- 
er, still  takes  the  pas,  as  people  are  becoming 
more  and  more  fond  of  orchestral  music  every 
year. 

The  national  nights  have  caught  the  patriotic 
fancy  of  the  many,  and  the  few  feel  satisfied  that 
even  in  conceding  so  much  to  the  popular  taste, 
he  will  still  keep  them  up  in  the  higher  altitudes 
of  music,  and  not  let  them  do  anything  they  can 
be  ashamed  of  in  listening  to  him. 

A  large  number  of  musical  people  are  wishing 
very  much  that  Mr.  Thomas  could  be  induced  to 
give  an  extra  night,  and  produce  Mr.  Edgar  Kel- 
Vey's  "  Macbeth  "  music.  This  composition  made 
so  deep  an  impression  upon  its  first  production 
that  music-lovers  are  longing  to  hear  it  again, 
and  especially  to  hear  it  as  it  would  be  given  in 
its  fullness  by  this  peerless  orchestra.  As  Theo- 
dore Thomas  has  already  testified  his  opinion  of 
Mr.  Edgar  Kelley's  qualities  as  a  composer,  by 
introducing  the  "Macbeth"  overture  in  his  pro- 
grammes elsewhere,  it  has  set  musical  people  lo 
wishing  that  they  might  hear  the  whole  work 
here.  The  programmes  for  the  announced  con- 
certs will  be  distributed  this  week,  and  the  people 
who  are  always  getting  themselves  "up"  in 
things  are  now  wildly  getting  themselves  up  in 
Wagner.  Betsy  B. 


A  Card  from  Mr.  Boucicault. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Argonaut:  In  tak- 
ing farewell  of  San  Francisco,  I  desire  to  express 
my  thanks  for  the  uniform  kindness  shown  me  by 
the  press  and  public  since  my  first  visit  to  you, in 
1S73.  It  will  be  impossible  to  return  here,  as  my 
engagements  ahead  extend  over  the  rest  of  my  the- 
atrical career  as  an  actor.  I  hope  you  and  the 
public  will  accept  the  production  of  "The  Jilt" 
as  a  card  of  farewell  left  in  courtesy  at  your  door, 
and  that  they  and  you  will  keep  me  in  kind  re- 
membrance, as  I  shall  always  keep  you  and  them. 
Sincerely,  Dion  Boucicault. 

San  Francisco,  May  22,  1885. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

"We,  Us  &  Co.,"  Mestayer's  new  piece,  is 
booked  for  the  Baldwin. 

Miss  Fanny  Davenport,  who  has  been  with  us 
for  the  last  two  weeks  enjoying  a  short  rest,  will 
open  at  the  Baldwin  1  heatre,  on  June  1st,  in 
"  Fedora." 

Lewis  Morrison  has  been  playing  bis  old  part 
in  "  Victor  Durand  "  in  San  Jose  and  one  or  two 
other  back  towns,  and  has  made  as  big  a  compar- 
ative hit  as  he  made  in  New  York.  It  is  rather 
amusing  to  think  that  San  Jose  is  familiar  with  a 
metropolitan  hit  with  which  we  have  not  been 
favored. 

On  Monday  evening  next,  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre,  Marie  Aimee  makes  ber  first  appearance 
b.fore  a  San  Francisco  audience  in  English.  Her 
appearance  in  "  Divorcons  "  is  looked  forward  to 
with  interest.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Alice 
Dunning  appeared  in  the  same  piece  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre  some  years  ago. 

At  the  California  Theatre  the  week  beginning 
May  25th  will  be  the  last  of  Mr.  Boucicault's  en- 
gagement. "The  Jilt"  will  be  presented  during 
the  entire  week.  On  Monday,  June  1st,  Mau- 
bury  &  Overton's  company,  strengthened  by  Mr. 
Louis  Morrison,  will  present,  for  the  first  time  in 
America,  Mr.  Frank  Harvey's  latest  London  suc- 
cess, "A  Ring  of  Iron." 

At  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  next  week,  will  be 
produced  the  latest  London  comedy,  "  Impulse." 
This  play  has  been  run  with  marked  success  at 
Wallack  s  Theatre,  in  New  York,  during  the  past 
season,  and  has  been  looked  forward  to  with  con- 
siderable interest.  Mr.  Louis  Morrison  has  been 
added  to  the  company  for  this  production,  which 
will  run  for  one  week  only. 

Mary  Anderson  is  reputed  to  have  Anglo- 
mania in  the  worst  form,  and  would  not  return 
to  her  native  country  for  anything  short  of  the 
chance  of  making  a  pot  of  money.  She  is  re- 
ported to  be  able  to  say  the  word  "American" 
with  that  peculiar  icy,  cutting  scorn  only  em- 
ployed successfully  by  returned  Americans  who 
fancy  themselves  transfigured  by  the  grand  tour. 

The  dresses  worn  by  Miss  Thorndyke  in  "  The 
Jilt  "  are  all  of  San  Irancisco  make!  In  case  a 
chorus  should  immediately  demand  the  coutu- 
riere's  address,  it  may  be  added  that  the  amazone 
was  not  made  here;  and,  as  that  is  the  principal 
feature  of  the  series,  and  as  Miss  Thorndyke's  wil- 
lowy figure  materially  assists  her  tailor  in  the  ef- 
fect it  produces,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass 
the  recipe  around. 

Mr.  Boucicault  made  a  speech  on  Monday  night, 
h  la  Irving,  in  which,  after  lightly  acknowledging 
the  warm  applause  of  the  public,  he  individually 
thanked  the  members  of  his  company — his  daugh- 
ter, son,  "sister  artist,"  etc. — for  the  unparal- 
leled excellence  of  their  work  in  the  production  of 
his  new  play.  Mr.  Boucicault's  play  ripples  with 
bright  talk,  but  even  Jove  nods,  and  out  of  a 
play  he  can  make  about  as  bad  a  speech  as  the 
average  actor.    This  particular  one  was  worse. 

Californians  will  be  glad  to  know  that  little 
Miss  Nellie  Calhoun  has  made  another  hit  in 
London,  in  the  part  of  Blanche  Haye  in  "Ours." 
The  little  Calhoun  fancied  herself  to  be  a  great 
actress  when  she  made  her  debut  as  Juliet  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  a  few  years  ago,  but  when 
she  discovered  her  mistake  she  set  to  work  like  a 
little  Trojan,  and  has  studied  very  hard  ever 
since,  and  is  just  beginning  to  feel  that  she  has  a 
foothold  on  the  world. 

Miss  Fanny  Davenport  occupied  a  st3ge-boxat 
the  California  Theatre  on  Monday  night.  She 
was  "allin  white  samile  clothed,"  as  if  to  display 
at  their  very  largest  the  declining  proportions 
which  have  been  so  universally  paragraphed. 
Considering  the  severe  nature  of  her  regimen,  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  she  is  reputed  to  keep  it 
up,  the  result  is  but  partly  satisfactory.  P'annyis 
no  skeleton— is  in  effect  still  what  Joe  Gargery 
would  call  "  a  fine  figger  of  a  woman." 

Ellen  Terry's  husbands  keep  cropping  up  in  the 
most  embarrassing  manner.  One  of  them  has 
just  been  giving  an  exhibition  of  his  pictures  in 
New  York  and  dividing  her  meed  of  adulation, 
and  another  was  inconsiderate  enough  to  die  just 
as  she  returned  to  London  and  divide  the  excite- 
ment of  that  occasion  with  her.  Still  another  is 
in  abeyance  somewhere,  and  Miss  Terry  begins 
almost  to  feel  the  necessity  of  another  marriage  to 
frustrate  any  little  attempt  at  notoriety  on  his 
part. 

Messrs.  Osborne  and  Stockwell  are  to  have  a 
benefit  at  the  Baldwin  on  Saturday  night,  when 
Boucicault's  old  drama,  "The  Octoroon  "  is  to 
be  produced.  In  its  early  days  Joe  Jefferson  used 
to  play  Salem  Scudder,  Dion  Boucicault  Wah-no 
tee,  and  Agnes  Robertson  Zoe.  The  old  inhab- 
itants of  San  Francisco  relate  that  McCloskey 
was  one  of  Charley  Thome's  great  parts;  and 
John  McCullough  used  once  to  quite  shine  as 
Wah-no-tee.  We  have  had  some  great  names  in 
"  The  Octoroon  "  bills  in  California,  and  there  is 
very  good  list  of  names  for  Saturday  night's  bill. 

Considering  that  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  was 
the  most  injudicious  opera  that  could  have  been 
selected,  owing  to  its  musical  difficulties,  so  that 
the  enforced  dragging  of  the  tempo  made  it  a  wail 
instead  of  an  opera  comique;  considering  that  it 
requires  the  most  experienced  Italian  comedians, 
fairly  encrusted  wi'h  traditions,  to  make  its  ac- 
tion go  with  snap;  considering  that  its  story  is 
a  trifle  queer,  though  the  innocent  acting  of  the 
amateurs  took  all  the  harm  out  of  it ;  and  consid- 
eiing  that  it  taxes  the  great  voices  of  the  world 
to  fill  the  Grand  Opera  House— the  amateur  opera 
was  really  very  successful. 

A  big,  broad,  brawny  woman,  of  a  not  beauti- 
ful type,  loud  in  her  style,  coarse  in  table-man- 
ners, and  in  various  ways  unlike  every  one's  pre- 
conceived idea  of  the  sparkling  French  comedi- 
enne who  has  been  slopping  at  one  of  the  leading 
hotels  lately,  has  been  pointed  out  as  Aimee.  It 
is  not  Aimee;  but  as  many,  even  of  those  who 
have  seen  her  lately  on  the  stage,  believe  it  is 
when  they  are  told  so,  it  shows  to  what  complex- 
ion the  once  radiant  Aimee  must  have  come.  She 
can  not  help  being  a  delightful  actress,  whatever 
her  looks  and  voice  may  have  come  to,  but  when 
she  suggests  returning  to  opera  bouffe  for  a  night 
or  two,  as  she  is  extremely  anxious  to  do  in  San 
Francisco,  her  manager  finds  it  necessary  to  re- 
spectfully but  firmly  sit  upon  her. 


A  benefit  is  to  be  tendered  to  Miss  Eva  West 
to  take  place  on  the  301I1  of  May.  Miss  West  is 
a  deserving  young  actress  who  has  been  most  un- 
fortunate. The  support  of  her  mother,  who  is  an 
invalid,  devolved  upon  her,  although  she  herself 
was  anything  but  strong.  Her  mother  died  very 
recently,  andnow  Miss  West  is  herself  ill  and  in 
want.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dramatic  pro- 
fession and  the  public  will  rally  to  her  support. 

Everyone  will  be  glad  to  know  that  "  Impulse," 
which  is  to  be  produced  at  the  Baldwin  next 
Monday,  is  a  modern  society  play.  A  reaction 
against  both  violent  farce  and  the  strained  pict* 
uresque  is  setting  in,  and  people  return  naturally 
to  familiar  sentiments  and  feelings  as  depicted  in 
the  modern  society  drama.  It  will  be  quite  a 
curiosity  to  see  Georgia  Cayvan  in  the  full  pano- 
ply of  a  fashionable  woman,  it  having  been  our 
fate  always  to  see  her  in  the  picturc-que  in  San 
Francisco.  The  company,  in  charging  from  1 
"  May  Blossom,"  which  they  have  been  playing 
so  long,  must  feel  like  one  who  cheerfully  sheds  a 
jacket  which  is  much  too  small  fur  him. 

An  absurd  epidemic  of  enthusiasm  has  broken  1 
out  all  over  the  world.  We  made  blessed  idiots  I 
of  ourselves  over  Emma  Nevada.  The  Los  An*  i 
geles  peoplehave  been  pelting  Mrs.  McKee  Ran- 
kin  with  roses  till  she  stood  ankle-deep  in  them, 
Irving  and  Terry  had  a  memorable  good-bye  in 
New  York.  Patti,  in  the  excitement  of  the  fare- 
well in  Boston  kissed  Emma  Nevada  when  she 
would  have  liked  to  scratch  her;  and  now  the 
Londoners  have  topped  off  with  the  champion 
good-bye  to  Mary  Anderson.  It  is  related  thai 
while  Mary  stood,  wi'h  streaming  eyes,  trying  to 
sob  farewell,  the  whole  house  rose  to  its  feet  and 
sung  "  Auld  Lang  Syne."  This  ancient  and 
much-used  ballad  was  selected  because  of  its  sin- 
gular and  remarkable  inappropriateness. 

Mr.  Lester  Wallack  tendered  Miss  Rose  Cogh- 
Ian  the  use 'of  his  theatre  for  a  benefit  on   Thurs- 
day afternoon,  May  21st.    It  was  Miss  Coghlan's 
original  intention  to  appear  at  this  benefit  in  the 
character  of  Rosalind,  for  she  said  as  long  ago  as 
last  Christmas  that   she  would  impersonate  the 
fair  heroine  of  "  As  You  Like  It  "  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  would  wear  no  boots  either.     But  since 
that  time  the  material  change  of  matrimony  has 
come  into  the  popular  actress's  life,  and  another1! 
wishes  have  to  be  considered  when  it  conies  toa 
display  of  physical  charms  that  have  seldom  been 
seen  upon  the  stage  of  late  years.     Besides  this, 
Miss  Coghlan  is  desperately  in  love  with  her  hus- 
band, and  she  confessed  the  other  day  that  her 
whole  mind  was  centred  upon  her  new  happiness,  , 
Hence  it  is  that  she  chose  as  the  medium  of 
her  final  appearance  at  Wallack's  Theatre  "The  1 
Honeymoon."    It  will  be  remembered  that  when  j 
Miss  Coghlan  played  Rosalind  before,  New  York  ] 
was  thrilled   with  the  most  intense  excitement  , 
concerning  the  lady's  1-gs.      She  baffled  the  cu- 
riosity of  America's  metropolis  by  encasing  her 
1-gs  in  leather  and  appearing  as  a  booted  beauty,  i 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and   Casts  for  Week  ending  May  23d. 

California  Theatre. —  Jay  Rial,  Acting 
Manager.     Bill,  "  The  Jilt."    Cast  as  follows: 

Myles  O'Hara,  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault;  Phyllis  Welter, 
Miss  Nina  Boucicault;  Geoff  Tudor,  D.  G.  Boucicault;!  .' 
Sir  Budleigh  Woodstock,  Gerald  Eyre;  Lady  Milicent, 
Miss  Agnes  Thomas;  Kitty  Woodstock.  Miss  Louise 
Thorndyke;  Lord  Marcus  Wylie,  H.  E.  Walton;  Mr. 
Daisy,  Frank  Wright ;  Mrs.  Welter.  Mrs.  Barker;  Colonel 
Tudor,  Mr.  Sutton;  Wilcox,  W.  Mathews;  Mrs.  Iiucott, 
Mrs.  Young. 

Baldwin  Theatre.— Al.  Hayman,  Manager. 
Bill:  Frank  Harvey's  drama,  "May  Blossom." 
Cast  as  follows: 


May  Blossom,   Miss   Georgia  Cayvan; 
eph  Wheelock;   Tom    Blossom,    Benja 


Steve   Harland, 
Joseph  Wheelock;   Tom    Blossom,    Benjamin    Maginlcy;  j 
Richard  Ashcxoft,  Forrest  Robinson;  Uncle  Bartlett,  W.  | 
H.  Crompton  "Owen  Hathaway, George  O^bourne;  Hank  | 
Bluster,  Frank  Jackson:  Hiram  Sloane,  L.  R.  Stockwell; 
Eph,   J.    N.  Long;    Captain   Drummond,   E.  J.   Holden; 
Millie,  Miss  Kate  Chester;  Deborah,  Miss  Annie  Adams; 
Little   May,  Norinne   Milton;  Yank,  Ray  Nannety;  Ma- 
mie, Stella  May. 

Bosh  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall,  Act- 
ing Manager.  Bill:  "Peck's  Bad  Boy."  Cast 
as  follows: 

Henry  Peck,  John  J.  Williams;  Max  Schult/,  J.  W.J| 
Grath;  Major  Isaac  Peck,  John  H.  Connor;  Patrick  DllKf 
Dick  Coleman;  Minnie  Clay,  Mi  s  Ada  Boshcli;  Mr*.  I 
Hannah  Peck,  Mrs  O.  A.  Krye ;  Jonas  Bullock. 
W.  H.  MclJ hereon ,  Lizzie  O'Connor,  Miss  Christine  '| 
Brown  ;  The  Soldier,  John  H.  Connor;  Billy,  a  live  goat.  • 

The  Standard  Theatre.— F.  W.  Stech- 
han,  Manager.  Bill:  A.  C.  Gunther's  comedy, 
"  Strictly  Business."    Cast  as  follows : 

Phineas  Philkins,  C.  B.  Bishop;  Countess  Oranoff,  Mr*. 
F.    M.   Batiks ;   Malakoff,     lames   Garden;    Ivan    lssaltoff, 
Theo.    Roberts;    Achille    de    Lyonnaisc,     C.  J.    Bisl 
Princess,  Miss  Tin  ell. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros..  Mana- 
gers.   Bill:  "Die  Fledermaus."    Cast  as  follows: 

Henry  Eisenstcin,  T.  W.  Eckcrt ;  Kosalindu,  Mi^Louu* 
Leigluon;  Franke,  K.  Carlmuller:  Prince  Orloisky.  Ml* 
Kate  March! ;  Alficd,  R.  D.  Valeria;  Dr.  Falkc,  M.  Nie- 
man;    Blind,    A.    Messmer;    Adele,  Miss    Helen  DingeOO) 

Ida,  Miss  Tilly  Yalerga:  Frosh.  H.  W.  Frill  man. 

Grand  Gtera   House.—  ,  Lessee. 

Closed  during  the  week. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturday! 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy 
—Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  0|  " 
from  9  a.  M.  to  11  i\  M. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones. 
J.  B.  Keys,  Manager.    Fancy  skating,  races,  etc 

Mechanics' Pavilion  Skating  Academy.- 
Fancy  skating^jraces.  etc. 


! 


: 

etc 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Aimee  in  "Di- 
vorcons." 

At  the  California,  next  week,  Dion  Bouctcaull 
will  continue  in  "The  Jilt.'' 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  "DH 
Fledermaus  "  will  continue. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  noa 
nouncement  has  been  made. 

At  the  Standard,  next   week,  C.  B.  Bishop  wil 
continue  in  "Strictly  Business." 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  "Impulse." 

At  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  next  week,  Theo 
dore  Thomas's  Orchestra, 
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MUSICAL    NOTES. 

Concert  of  "Our  Orchestra." 
The  association  of  amateur  players  known  as 
Our  Orchestra"  has  been  so  completely  with- 
awn  from  public  notice  during  the  last  year, 
at  its  existence  was  supposed  to  have  ceased 
im  the  face  of  the  earth.  Events  prove,  how- 
er,  that  the  society  "disdained  to  die,"  and 
,ly  disappeared  for  a  season.  On  Tuesday 
ening  its  twelfth  concert— the  first  entertain- 
;nt  since  the  organization  under  Mr.  J.  H. 
osewald— took  place  at  Irving  Hall,  and  showed 
e  orchestra  to  be  in  anything  but  a  stale  of  dis- 
lution.  Its  ranks  are  well  filled  with  enthn- 
istic  if  somewhat  inexperienced  players;  its 
obit  ions  not  only  live,  but  aspire  to  good  things, 
id  the  influence  of  a  competent  leader  is  judi- 
Dusly  exercised.  Since  these  thirty-five  musi- 
ans  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  young  men 
,id  unprofessional,  the  indulgent  attitude  of 
!eir  large  audience  was  as  appropriate  as  it  was 
nd.  At  the  same  time,  these  lenient  listeners 
(ire  not  called  upon  to  condone  any  really  seri 
is  faults. 

Like   all    unpracticed    companies    of    players, 
Our  Orchestra"  occasionally  obliged  Mr.  Rose- 
j  aid  to 

"  Tow  them  when  they  lagged  behind, 
Like  boat  against  the  tide  and  wind." 
,They  also  exhibited  the  usual  amateur  tendency 
proceed  upon  independent  lines  of  musical  ac- 
bn,  and  betrayed  a  predilection  now  and  then 
tr  personal  choice  in  the  matter  of  starting,  but 
i  a  general  thing  their  efforts  were  successfully 

■  ncerted.  The  overture,  "Merry  Berlin,"  by 
bnradi,  was  opened  with  an  excellent  attack, 
lid  carried  through  with  spirit  and  precision, 
rthe  "Serenade,"  by  Jensen,  a  careful  shading 
■is  observed,  and  the  number  was  so  finely  read 
I  tobe  redemanded.  The  selections  from  "  Prince 
.lethusalem,"  by  Strauss,  were  bright  and  taking, 

hile  the  conclusion  of  the  programme,  the  first 
ijovement  from  Haydn's  Fifth  Symphony,  em- 
■Mdieda  pure,  full  tone,  and  true  musical  thought, 
'his  was  preceded  by  "  Nina,"  a  charming  mel- 
|ly  by  Pergolese,  and  "Moonlight  on  the  Lake," 
1  pizzicato  movement,  given  in  a  somewhat  rough- 
•j  id-ready  style,  but  loudly  encored.  The  uniform 
Swing,  correct  phrasing,  and  the  playing  alto- 
<rther  were  a  pleasant  surprise ;  there  is  apparent - 
J  no  reason   why  they  should  not  steadily  im- 

ove. 

'Mr.  Rosewald,  as  musical  director,  is  both  en- 
'getic  and  inspiring.  His  ability  as  a  leader  was 
'est  happily  demonstrated  in  his  management  of 
;e  orchestra,  while  his  talent  as  a  solo  violinist 

as  newly  recognized  in  his  rendering  of  the  brill- 

■  nt  Fantasia  on  themes  from  "  I  Lombardi,"  by 
ieuxlemps.  All  the  satisfac'ion  that  can  be 
lined  from  a  clear,  crisp,  singing  tone,  a  facile 
id  distinct  execution,  beautiiul  phrasing,  and 

'  tistic  interpretation,  was  bestowed  by  Mr.  Ro^e- 
'ald's  playing  of  this  difficult  composition.  He 
as  recalled,  not  only  to  play  again,  but  also  to 
:  presented  with  a  laurel  wreath  and  a  valuable 
iton  contained  in  a  floral  case. 
Mr.  Rosewald's  accompaniments  were  played 
r  Miss  Ella  Laurie,  who  peiformed  the  same 
rvice  for  the  vocalist  of  the  evening,  Miss  Belle 
home.  This  young  lady's  voice  was  afflicted 
i'.h  so  sustained  and  painful  z.tr-molo  that  little 
se  could  be  made  of  it.  Her  wise  management 
breath  was  apparent,  and  alsi  grounds  for  sus- 
■rcting  a  natural  force  and  sweetness  of  tone, 
ut  all  her  efforts  were  so  distorted  by  the  un- 
rtunate  habit  above  mentioned,  that  any  excel- 
nce  belonging  to  them  could  not  be  perceived. 
Miss  Thome's  selections  were  "Across  the 
ands,"  by  Millard,  and  "Mysole,"  from  the 
Pearl  of  Brazil,"  besides  a  little  encore  song. 


The  second  meeting  of  the  new  Oratorio  So- 
lety  took  place  last  evening,  May  22d,  at  the 
irst  Congregational  Church.  The  object  is  to 
ve  oratorio  in  complete  form  with  orchestral  ao 
jmpaniment,  and  the  first  work  undertaken  will 
•obably  be  Haydn's  "Seasons."  Mr.  J.  H. 
osewald  acts  as  musical  director,  and  among 
le  names  of  musicians  who  will  second  his  ef- 
rts  appear  those  of  Rev.  C.   D.   Barrows,  Mr. 

L  D.  Mayer,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Howell.  Mrs.  G.  A, 
ory,  Misses  Helen  and  Mary  Lake.  Mr.  T.  E. 
ippett,   Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,   Mr.  E   C.  Mas- 

,n,  Mrs.  David  Bixler,  Dr.  Rosenstein.  Mrs.  and 
iss  Knell,  Miss  Marie  C.  Hyde,  Mr.  Gustav  A. 

.cott.  Mr.  Ira  P.  Rankin,  Mr.  E.  A.  Belcher, 
r.  H.  B.  Pasmore,  Mr.  Burr  Noble,  and  many 
hers. 


Mr.  Formes's  Vocal  Method. 
In  his   "Method  of    Singing"    Karl  Formes 
fers  to  teachers  and  students  a  valuable  book  of 
icalizition  for  soprano  and  tenor  voices.     His 
eface  explains  the  work  to  be  a  result  of  forty 

,  rars'  labor  and  experience,  based  upon  the  met  h- 
ls  of  the  true  old  Italian  school.    The  success 

•  that  school  in  teaching  a  correct  respiration 
as  phenomenal;  and  although  the  art  is  greatly 
'erlooked,  if  not  lost,  in  these  later  days,  a  mu- 
cian  to  whom  so  many  of  its  secrets  are  known 
is  written,  of  course,  from  his  practical  applica- 
nt of  them.  This  particular  feature  of  useful- 
:ss  is  one,  however,  which  the  unassisted  stu- 
:nt  would  be  able  to  apply  but  poorly  without 
.e  direction  of  a  well-trained  teacher. 

.  The  merit  of  these  carefully  graded  exercises  is, 
:rhaps,  more  directly  apparent  when  they  are 
insidered  as  a  means  of  strengthening  and  de- 

'  -loping  the  voice.  They  do  not  commit  the  mis- 
ke  (so  of'en  found  in  methods  of  singing)  of 
:ginning  with  work  which  should  properly  be 
idertaken  at  the  close  of  a  vocal  education,  and 
lis  feature  of  their  excellence  is  one  which  will 
:  specially  appreciated. 

'  The  main  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
udies  for  the  formation  of  a  correct  and  pure 
gato,  with  necessary  attention  to  those  dynamic 
langes  which  should  be  under  the  control  of  a 
>od  singer.  In  add  ft  inn  to  these  exercises,  the 
nbellishments  are  analyzed,  the  trill  and  chrc- 
a'ic  scale  being  particularly  considered. 
The  introductory  note  respecting  registers  will 
it  be  accepted  by  all  musicians;  for  although 
le  system  is  supported  by  the  views  of  such  a 
riter  as  Signor  Garcia,  it  has  been  so  often  mis- 
jplied  that  the  present  tendency  in  some  direc- 
ons  is  to  ignore  even  the  mention  of  registers  to 
pupil,  that  those  disagreeable  cracks  and  breaks 
;ard  in  over-strained  voices  may  be  avoided,  and 


a  pure,  even,  correct  tone  established.  This\ 
however,  is  again  one  of  those  points  where  a 
teacher's  views  may  decide  the  question,  and 
where  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  text  remains  un- 
affected. F.  A. 
■  ♦ 

The  Thomas  Concerts. 
During  the  present  season  we  are  not,  it  seems, 
to  have  the  exclusively  Wagner  diet  which  many 
Eastern  cities  take  with  such  relish,  but  there  are 
to  be  two  nights  of  Wagner,  and  selections  from 
his  operas  at  two  of  the  other  concerts;  while  the 
French  night,  the  Spanish  night,  and  the  miscel- 
laneous programmes  are  rich  in  numbers,  A 
Beethoven  Symphony  (No.  2),  a  Schumann  Sym- 
phony (No.  2),  a  Suite  (  The  Nations  ")  by  Mosz- 
kowski,  and  symphonic  numbers  by  Berlioz,  Bi- 
zet, and  Rameau,  besides  two  of  the  Rhapsodies 
of  Liszt,  are  among  the  more  important  orches- 
tral selections;  and  for  vocal  numbers  there  are 
gems  from  Beethoven,  Weber,  Gounod,  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  Boieldieu,  Massenet,  Ber- 
lioz, Raff,  and  Bizet,  besides  the  Wagner  selec- 
tions, in  some  of  which  the  solo  singers  will  be 
assisted  by  the  select  choruses  which  Mr.  Loring 
has  had  in  training. 


The  Haydn  Orchestra,  composed  of  thirty  per- 
formers, gave  an  informal  concert  at  their  rooms, 
318  O'Farrell  Street,  Tuesday  evening,  to  a  select 
and  appreciative  audience.  The  programme  was 
as  follows :  Overture,  "  Twilight  Hours,"  by 
Hermann;  "Hungarian  Dance,"  Brahms;  Pot- 
pourri. "Beggar  Student,"  Wiegand;  and  "Forge 
in  the  Forest,''  by  Michealis.  The  conductor  is 
Mr.  B.  Schloh.  They  will  give  a  public  concert 
in  a  few  months. 


It  is  stated  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  Mr, 
Edgar  S.  Kelley's  "Music  to  Macbeth"  being 
played  by  the  Thomas  orchestra  during  their  stay 
here.  It  would  give  a  desired  opportunity  to 
many  who  failed  to  hear  it  the  first  time. 


Common  Sense  4'orsets. 

These  celebrated  corsets  have  double  whale- 
bones and  are  warranted  unbreakable.  They  are 
woven  of  fine  material  richly  embroidered.  A 
full  assortment  of  these  French  model  corsets  in 
all  sizes  and  colors,  from  $1  to  $3.  to  be  had  only 
at  Freud's  Corset  Huuse,  No.  742  and  744  Market 
Street  and  10  and  12  Dupont  Street,  sole  agency 
for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Make  no  mistake  in  the 
place,  and  remember  that  Freud's  Corset  House 
closes  daily  at  6  p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  at  10  p.m. 


May  Blossoms. 
Spaulding  has  the  most  complete  machinery  and 
does  the  best  work  in  carpet-beating  and  laying 
of  anv  one  in  his  line  on  the  Pacific  Coast,     Pio- 
neer Carpet-Beating  Works,  353  Tehama  Street. 

.  ♦-  - 

Tlie  Pearl  and  Beaver  Cassfmere 
Dress  Hats  introduced  by  M.  Meussdorffer,  N.  E. 
cor.  Montgomery  and  BushSts.,  and  404  Kearny, 
are  acknowledged  to  be  "  the  "  styles.     His  Styl- 
ish Summer  Hats  excel  all. 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall,  with  a  seat- 
ing  capacity  of  two  thousand,  is  one  of  the  best 
appointed  halls  for  public  entertainments  of  any 
kind  in  the  city.  The  acoustic  properties  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  occupant  of  every  seat  in  the  house 
can  hear  and  see  perfectly. 


Etchings. 

Mr.  Vickery  leaves  for  other  cities  at  end  of 
current  month.  He  will  be  glad  to  see  those  who 
think  of  purchasing  Etchings  before  he  goes.  23 
Dupont  Street  (bookstore). 


Wasting  Diseases. 

First  comes  loss  of  appetite;  then  begins  a  di- 
minishing of  nerve  power,  the  blood  becomes  dis- 
ordered, and  the  whole  system  is  soon  disorgan- 
ized. Dr.  Henly's  Celery,  Beef,  and  Iron  would 
restore  the  sufferer  in  a  short  time,  the  celery 
strengthening  the  nerves,  the  beef  giving  nourish- 
ment, and  the  iron  toning  up  the  stomach. 


n pa i  ih  Braided  Bustles, 

Made  of  the  finest  watch-spring  wire.  Light, 
cool,  durable,  fashionable.  Price  only  $1.  Call 
and  see  them  at  Freud's  Corset  House,  742  and 
744  Market  and  10  and  12  Dupont  streets,  sole 
agency  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  S50  Market, 
cor.Stockton(over  drug  store).  Officehours,  otoj. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &   Rulofson's  new   Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


Delicious  for  breakfast,  Ghirardelli's  Chocolate. 


—  Rosadine  beautifies  and  preserves  the  hair, 
and  increases  and  renews  its  growth;  it  also  re- 
lieves headache  instantly.    For  sale  bydruggists. 


—  Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Flower 
and  Feather  Store,  1024  Market  Street.  Cheapest 
house  in  the  State  for  flowers  and  feathers. 


—  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


—  Teacher  Excursionists  to  Hawaiian 
Islands  should  provide  themselves  with  Mullei's 
Tourists'  Glasses.  Special  reduction  to  teachers. 
135  Montgomery  Street,  near  Bush,  opposite  Occi- 
dental Hotel. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Krblino  Bros Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Positively  last  week  of  Strauss 's  amusing  operetta, 

DIE   HIIUKMAIS, 

(THE    LARK.) 


Monday  evening.  May  25,  Offenbach's  opera  comique, 
THE  PRETTY  POACHER. 

Matinee  Saturday,  May  ajd,  by  universal  request,  H.  M, 

S.  PINAFORE,  by  the  juvenile  Comic  Opera  Co. 

Matinee  price,  25  cents  to  all  parts  of  the  house. 


GHIRARDELLI'S 


MADE    INSTANTLY. 

Hygienic,   XourMiIng,   ami    Agreeable.        For   the   Youug    ami    Old, 
Sick  and  Ilcallliy. 

The  Beverage  par  excellence,  Home-made,  Fresher,  Better,  and  Stronger  than  imported,  and  being  ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE  is  DOUBLE  the  strength  of  foreign  sweet  cocoas,  and  consequently  cheaper.  One  trial  will 
convince.      Sold  by  all  Grocers  an-l  Tea  Merchants. 


S.  LEBENBAUM  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in   STAPLE  and  FANCY  »RO(  ERIES,  choice  WINES  aud 
LIQEOR8.       Importers  ol  Furnishing  UOODS  and  BASKETS. 

1443  to  1449  POLK  ST.,  corner  CALIFORNIA. 


NABE 


Are  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
A.  I,.  Bancroft  *V  <  o.,  721  Market  St.,  S.F..  Sole  Agents. 


SECOND  SERIES  OF 

THOMAS    FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 

To  be  held  in  the 

MECHANICS'  PAVILION, 

On  the  evenings  of 

May  28th,  29th,  30th,  Jane  1st  and  2d,  and 
on  the  afternoons  of  May  30  and  June  3, 

Consisting  of 

Seven  Grand  Festival  Concerts, 

Under  the  personal  direction  of 

THEODORE    THOMAS, 

Who  will  bring  from  New  York  his  unrivaled 

Orchestra  of  Sixty  Instrumentalists 

And  the  following  eminent  vocalists  : 

MME.  FCRSCH-MADI,  Soprano, 
u  MISS  EMMA  JCCH,  Soprauo, 

MISS  HAT  FIE  J.  CLAPPER,  Contralto, 

MR.  WILLIAM  J.  WINCH,  Tenor, 

MR.  MAX  HEINRHH,  Basso, 

AND 

MADAME  AM  ALIA  FRIEDRIt  H  MATERNA 

Court  Singer  from  the  Imperial  Opera,  Vienna. 
(Especially   engaged  for  the  Concerts  in  San   Francisco.) 


PRICES. 


Reserved  Seats,  single  concerts,  according  to  loca- 
tion  $-.co,  $2.00,  $3.00 

Box  Seats,  single  concerts,  according  to  location. 

$4.00,  5j.oc 

Sale  of  Single  concert  Tickets  is  now  in 
progress  at  the  Music  Stores  of  M.  lira y  and 
Sherman,  Clay  A  Co. 

SEYMOUR  E.  LOCKE,  Manager  Thomas  Concerts, 
Occidental    Hotel. 


PANORAMA. 

THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

S.  W.  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts., 

Open  dai'y  from  9  a.  m.  to  n  P.  m. 


THE     UNIVERSAL,     FAVORITE  ! 

The  Light-running 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offer, 
which  is  equivalent  to  three 
months'  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  St. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel,  S.  P 


THE  FINEST 

Pure  Natural  Mineral  Waler. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  evorywhere. 

Depot  S18  Sacramento  St.,  8.  F. 


W.  DOXEY, 

IMPORTER  OF 
Rare  and  Antiquarian 


23  DIPONT  STREET, 

Begs   to   inform  his   friends  that    he   is  selling  his  entire 
stock  of 

IMPORTED     ENGLISH      BOOKS 

AT  IOST  PRICES, 

Prior  to  leaving  for  London  at  the  endof  the  month. 


The  stock  on  hand  comprises  many  rare 
and  valuable  Books,  among  which  are — 
Bell's  British  Poets,  75  vols.,  full  calf; 
British  Essayists,  45  vols.,  full  calf; 
Byron's  Works,  with  Life  by  Moore,  17 

vols.,  half  calf; 
Casanova's  Memoirs,  6  vols.,  half  vellum; 
Naples  Gallery,  5  vols.,  folio,  fine  engrav- 
ings; 

Morris  Bri'ish  Birds,  400  colored  plates,  S 
vols.,  half  calf; 

And  1000  other  volumes  of  Art  Galleries, 
Books  of  Engravings,  Etchings,  Poe- 
try, Travels,  Philosophy,  and  Facelias. 

THE  BURR  FOLDING  BED. 

L^Jgfejy  Elegant  and  Comfortable.  Opens 
fes^ssj  and  closes  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
PfsKfl  lows  aH  in  place.  Thirty  styles. 
Kyftagw^dtf  The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
jxiPSfiE^B  ant^  closed.  Their  use  saves 
0Z£^-~p^&   rent.    Prices  reduced.    Send   . 

■E"^"       for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
very  neat  and  very  cheap.  H-  II.  GROSS, 

16  Second  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


WHITE  ASH 

STEAM  COAL 

From  Green  River  Mines. 


The  Best  Stenui  Coal, 

The  Cheapest  Steam  Coal, 
No  Clinker,  No  Soot, 

Less  Ash  and  Smoke 
THAN  A5IY  0 1  nut  COAL. 


BLACK  DIAMOND  COAL  MINING 
COMPANY, 

V  E.  corner  Spear  and  FoWom  street*. 


THE     IIAKf>i:\     STAB     HA\I> 
GRENADE. 

As  a  Fire  Extingui  her,  it  stands  alone 
and  Mipreme — the  irresistible  conqueror 
cf  fire.  This  is  the  original!  the  genuine 
Grenade,  and  the  ONLY  one  in 
use.  As  &bown  by  competitive  teats,  the 
extinguishing  power  of  ihi*  Grenade  is 
more  than  five  times  that  of  any  uth>r. 
Beware  of  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringing grenade*. 

H.  H.  GROSS,  16  Second  St. 


iki 


COAL. 

Takes  the  lead  of  all  the  Coals  in  this 
market  for  the  home.  It  lights  quickly — 
lasts  longer  and  makes  a  belter  fiic  than 
any  Coal  you  ever  used.  One  trial  will  make  you  our 
friend  forever.  Use  light  draught,  and  save  one-third.  If 
your  dealer  don't  happen  to  have  it,  >end  to 

CEDAR    KIVEK  HtAI,  <  «».. 

106  to  113  aiiMviou  Street. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


See  the  "DOMESTIC  "  before  baying, 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


39  Port  Street. 


RHMCDonald. 

—  PRESIDENT. 

RH.McDonald 

I  VICE-f 


.ercial  Bank 

^'the  Pacific  Coast 

.000000,00. 

Surplus  $  450,000,00. 

'San  Francisco,  Gal  Jan.!?  1885. 


XCEXME 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

GENERAL    AGENTS 

BGMIXGTOX     TYPE  -WRITERS, 

'*  The  Stenogbat h,"  or  S^ort  hand  Writer,  "  The  Stvg* 
mocraph,"  or  Multiple  Pen,  will  remove  June  ist,  to 
38  California  Street.    Telephone  No.  S.o. 


Send  for  Special  Catalogue  of  Carts. 


SAN    LEAKPRO    VI! 
LA4JE  CART, 

Piano  Box,  with  Top. 


They  are  guaranteed  to  ride  as  smoothly  as  the  best  four- 
wheeled  vehicle — a  hack  not  excep'ed.  To  many  persons 
no  style  of  body  for  light  vehicles  is  so  satisfactory  as  the 
Piano  Box,  and  none  cjii  be  more  useful  in  the  way  of  car- 
rying packages  and  keeping  the  robes  around  the  feet. 

Address  TRUMAN,  IS  HAM  A  CO.. 

509  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


(Established  1854.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

DEALERS  IN  HAY  AND  GRAIN 

PRIVATE   TRADE    SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  street San  Francisco. 


H.  M.  XE  WEI  ALL  &  CO. 

General  Shipping  and  Commission 

MERCHANTS, 

309  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


a.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHESHBROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND, 

WILLIAMS,  MMOXD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 
soa  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  (or  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Bo'  ton  ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


IOI1V  TAYLOR  &,  CO. 

114,  lie;,  118  Pine  St. 
A  S  S  ,\   V  E  K  s  •     MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Suoplies.     Aiso,  Drneeists'  Glassware. 


JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 

313,  316  MAVIS  STREET. 

MeinbcrS.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited 
Quick  sales;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  341s. 


Art-Painted,    Plain,    and     Glazed 

TILES 

Far  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

•II,  111-  sis-  and  117  atari  e«  limit. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 
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MONTGOMERY     STREET. 

ESTABLISHED   18S1. 


DIAMONDS    and    OTHER    PRECIOUS    STORES,   and 
the  latest  novelties  in  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE 

constantly  on  hand. 


Having  taken  the  Exclusive  Agency  for  the  Pacific  Coast  or  the  Justly 
celebrated 

HEMME  &  LONG  PIANOS, 

I  take  pleasure  lii  Inviting:  tbe  public  to  call  and  examine  THESE 
PIANOS.  »  line  assortment  of  which  mar  he  found  at  my  warerooms, 
735  Market  street   opposite  nupont,  San  Francisco. 

ffST  The  Meinme  A  Long  Piano  is  also  sold  from  the  Factory,  corner 
Polk  and  Clay  Streets.       send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

*bias.  s.  EATON,  735  Market  Street. 


The  undersigned  having  purchased  the  entire  Interest  In  the  Storage 
Business  of  the  late 


J.  H.  M0TT  &  CO. 


Will  continue  the  same   as  before-       Fnrniture,    pianos.   Paintings, 

and   other  goods  stored   at   reasonable  rates.       Advances  mad*1. 
Office  and   Storerooms,  No.  735   MAKjKET  STKjEET,  opposite  i>l  POXT. 

J.  HI.  PIERCE. 


PREJUDICE    IS    A  THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  you  of  Many  Good  Tilings. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  im- 
proved— are  not  hard  nor  dry — will  always  smoke  free  and  moist— will  not  crumble 
in  the  pocket  nor  *' catch  you  in  the  throat.' 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer, 
send  to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 
Enclose  three  red  Stamps.  WM.  S.  KOIBAIX  A  CO.,  Rochester,  38.  T. 


WHY  PAY  40c.  PER  LB.  FOR  SUGAR? 

DUNHAM'S  PATENT  CONCENTRATED  COC04NUT 

Is  the  only  PURE  article  on  the  market,  and  contains  NO  SUGAR,  STARCH,  or  FLOUR, 
and  will  always  keep  fresh  and  sweet.  ALL  OTHER  PREPARATIONS  CONTAIN  ONE- 
THIRD  SUGAR.         Ask  your  Grocer  for  DUNHAM'S. 

D,  St.  HOLIES  .V  CO.,  4  0  California  Street,  Pacllic  Const  Agent*. 


INSURANCE  T  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

THE   LARGEST    PACIFIC   COAST    COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884, 


$750,000 
$1,500,000 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President; 
WILLIAM    I.  DUTTON,  Secretary; 


ALPHEUS  B0t  L.  Vice-President; 

E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Stelnway  A  Son's,        j  Ernest  Gabler, 

Kranlch  .V  Bach,  I  and  C.  Roenlscb 


M.  GRAY,  206  POST  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HOWE  SCALES. 

General  Agents D.  N.  «t  C.  A.  HAWLEY, 

S01  Market  St.,  cor.  First,  S.  F. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CQ 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Boob  Manufacturer* 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pino. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At  the  old  established  place,  No.  651  Sacrament, 
Street,  first  house  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
In  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MF«.  CO. 
308  Sntter  Ntreet,  San  Franclaeo. 


ZEATINi 

A  New  Cereal  Food  for 

BREAKFAST! 


It  Lu  one  of  tbe  Cheapest  Foods  that  can  i 
used  In  the  Family. 

It  secures  Health  and  Strength  for  old  u 
Younfi,   with    economy    and 
pleasure  In  eating* 

It  is  a  Twice-Cooked  Food, 
for  immediate  use. 

Prepared    for   tin*   table   in 

FIVE     MINUTES. 

It  Is  as  pure  as  crystals,  and    white  at  i 
falling  snow. 

It  Is  put  ap  In  packages  of  2%  pounds,  i 
for  sale  by  all  tUrocers. 


JOHN  T.  CUTTING  &  CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

S3  and  35  California  Street,  San  Fraud* 


IT'S    VERY    SWELl 

THAT 

PIPER  SE( 


(WHITE  I.ABEL.) 


THE  DRYEST  IMPORTED 

(Not  Acid  or  Artificially  Dry.) 

Any  Family  when  entertaining  wii 
PIPER  SEC  may  rest  assured 
that  it  is  the  correct  thing. 

THE  ONLY 

HIGH-GRADE  WINI 


\ 


411  413  &  415    SANSOME  ST.: 
Importers  ol'all  kinds  of  Pap 


JOHN    MIDDLETON 


14  Post  St.,  and  N.  E.  cor.  weary  and  lu 

THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITE 


Cheapest — Simplest—  Best, 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  a 
Type-Writer.  Equally  aaapted  to  business  and  fa 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  SUo> 
at  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds,  lnterrtuu' 
able  type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  ;i 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  Hull  Type-Wlttf! 
133  California  Street,  S.  F. 


FIRST-CLAS 

PASSENGERS 

Can  obtain  the  bet  accommodations  by  ihesliortliDeol 
Chicago,  Mllwiiiikle,  unci  St.  I'nul  KmIIx 
to  all  points  East  and  Europe,  by  applying  ■•  ^"'  ' 
Montgomery  street. 

CHAS.  E.  FAIRBANK,  Traffic  Ag<t 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MAK1II.E  MANTELS,  made  of  ONYX,  Col' 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuarv  Marbles.  Monument* 
Headstones.    ~W    H    ■rtWUIH'K.  817  M«'k« 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 
DELICIOUS. 


The  Argonaut 


Vol.  XVI.       No.   22. 


San  Francisco,  May  30,   1885. 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.—  The  Argonaut  is  published  rveiy  Saturday, 
at  No.  21 j  Dupont  Street,  by  tlte  A  rgonaut  Publishing  Company.  Subscrip- 
tion, S-f-OO  per  year;  six  months,  $2.25;  three  months,  -SfjO;  payable  in  ad- 
vance—postage prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers  at  $4.50  per  year, 
or  10  cents  per  -week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News 
Dealers  and  Agents  in  tlte  into  ior  supplied  by  tlte  San  Francisco  News  Com- 
pany, Post  Street,  aboz'e  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  tlie  trade  slwuld  be 
addressed.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  c/tanged  should give  their  old 
as  well  as  new  addresses.  Tlte  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  tlte  Eastern  trade.  T/ie  Argonaut  may  be  ordered /rom  any  News 
Dealer  in  tlte  United  States  or  Europe.  Address  all  communications  to  "  The 
Argonaut,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco."  A.P.STANTON,  Busi- 
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To  those  who  have  not  watched  the  eccentric  course  of 
Judge  Wallace  in  his  more  recent  political  career,  his  let- 
ter declining  the  Chinese  mission  before  it  was  tendered 
him  will  create  surprise.  Those  who  recall  his  political 
history,  his  standing  candidacy  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, his  abortive  endeavor  to  become  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, his  defeat  by  the  rattle-brained  Sumner,  his  success- 
ful candidacy  for  the  extra  term  of  the  legislature,  his  un- 
successful candidacy  for  the  State  Senate,  the  fact  that 
from  being  a  railroad  lawyer  he  has  become  an  extreme 
anti-monopolist;  that,  having  shown  legal  ability  upon  the 
Supreme  Eench  of  the  State,  he  gave  utterance  in  the  as- 
sembly to  doctrines  utterly  subversive  of  the  rights  of 
property  and  at  variance  with  every  principle  of  common 
sense  that  underlies  these  rights;  the  fact  that  from  being 
the  friend  of  Judge  Field  he  is  now  his  political  traducer; 
from  being  the  social  and  political  friend  of  Frank  Mc- 
Coppin  he  is  now  his  antagonist  and  has  twice  endeavored, 


once  successfully,  to  cross-cap  and  defeat  him — will 
not  be  suprised  at  anything  that  our  distinguished  ex-Chief 
Justice  may  ever  again  do  or  attempt  to  do  in  politics.  If 
Judge  Wallace  has  not  ended  his  political  career  in  Cali- 
fornia, then  he  is  immortal.  If  the  suicide  who  is  buried 
at  the  cross-roads  at  midnight,  with  stake  driven  through 
his  body,  can  resurrect  himself,  then  our  esteemed  citizen 
may  have  a  political  resurrection,  and  his  friends,  if  he  has 
any,  may  roll  away  from  the  door  of  his  sepulchre  the 
great  rocks  that  are  now  piled  at  its  entrance.  So  unT 
grateful  an  abandonment  of  the  Chinese  question,  such 
cowardly  and  mendacious  abandonment  of  principles  which 
both  Judge  Wallace  and  his  party  have  pretended  to  en- 
tertain, were  never  before  witnessed  in  a  public  man.  If 
Judge  Wallace  was  as  true  to  principle  and  as  true  to 
friends  as  he  is  able  and  ambitious,  and  was  as  open  and 
sincere  as  he  is  believed  to  be  insincere  and  treacherous, 
he  would  have  opened  to  him  an  honorable  career.  We 
commend  him  to  seek  a  foreign  mission.  The  conversion 
of  Judge  Wallace  seems  to  have  been  as  sudden  as  that  of 
Saul,  who  was  struck  on  his  way  to  Damascus.  He  left 
California  in  the  belief  that  a  citizen  of  this  State  would 
have  made  a  good  enough  minister  at  the  court  of  Peking, 
but  when  he  saw  that  that  minister  was  likely  to  be  some- 
body other  than  himself,  his  views  underwent  a  change. 
With  a  cynicism  which  has  not  been  equaled  in  the  his- 
tory of  even  Democratic  politics  in  California,  he  plays 
dog  in  the  manger,  and  attempts  to  destroy  the  chances  of 
his  political  and  social  friends,  and  upon  the  Chinese 
question  gives  his  party  a  blow  in  the  face  from  which  it 
will  not  soon  recover,  and  every  interest  in  the  State  a 
back-handed  and  cowardly  slap.  He  unites  with  the 
Mugwumps  in  the  irrational,  illogical,  and  insincere  argu- 
ment that  because  Californians  of  all  classes  united  to  pass 
the  law  restricting  Chinese  immigration,  and  are  all  united 
to  sustain  it,  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  po- 
sitions where  they  will  enforce  it,  but  that  these  places' 
should  be  given  to  hypocritical  and  secret  enemies  wIvCC 
will  connive  at  violations  of  the  Chinese  restriction  laws. 
If  the  Chinese  minister  were  to  make  a  new  treaty,  or  in- 
troduce a  new  policy,  or  inaugurate  new  laws,  there  might 
be  a  pretext  of  sense  in  the  idea  that  the  section  of  our 
country  most  interested  in  sustaining  a  law  should  not  be 
placed  in  position  to  enforce  it.  The  whole  argument  is 
illogical,  unreasonable,  and  dishonest.  Let  us  coin  a  new 
word  to  express  its  immeasurable  meanness — it  is  "  mug- 
wumpical,"  and  therefore  contemptible. 


We  attended,  with  many  citizens,  the  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  express- 
ing his  views  upon  "  ship-building,"  the  "  Nicaragua  ca- 
nal," "coast  fortifications,"  and  "currency,"  with  the 
usual  compliments  paid  to  our  soil  and  climate — without 
which  flapdoodle  no  Eastern  man's  speech  would  be  re- 
garded as  complete.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Hon. 
John  Sherman  is  an  able  man,  with  a  wide  experience  in 
political  life;  and  whenever  he  undertakes  to  give  his 
opinions  upon  questions  of  public  interest  they  are  lis- 
tened to  with  profound  attention.  If  we  thought  him  as 
honest  and  open  as  he  is  experienced  and  able,  his 
speeches  would  afford  us  a  pleasure  in  listening  to  them 
that  we  do  not  now  experience.  We  believe  that  his  plan 
for  increasing  the  value  of  silver  coinage  is  utterly  imprac- 
ticable and  thoroughly  dishonest,  and  that  it  is  conceived 
in  the  interest  of  the  banking  and  bondholding  class 
against  the  debtor  class.  The  views  of  ex-Senator  Stew- 
art, which  have  from  time  to  time  been  published  in  this 
state,  and  notably  in  Tuesday  morning's  Chronicle,  seem 
to  us  to  be  more  statesmanlike  and  altogether  more  sincere 
and  more  in  harmony  with  an  honest  financial  policy,  that 
remained  undisturbed  for  an  hundred  years,  and  until  the 
greed  of  foreign  bondholders  and  national  bankers  came  in 
to  upset  and  disturb  it.  While  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was 
explaining  a  policy  of  adding  grains  of  silver  to  silver  dol- 
lars, to  enrich  the  rich  men  of  the  country,  we  wish  he 
could  have  given  his  views  upon  the  Chinese  question,  and 
explain  his  very  remarkable  record  upon  the  passage  of  the 
Chinese  restriction  law.    His  course,  and  that  of  most  of 


his  Republican  associates  in  the  Senate,  would  have  let  in 
upon  us  a  flood  of  barbarians  that  would  have  in  time  de- 
stroyed the  labor  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  had 
already  paralyzed  the  industries  of  this  State.  And,  so  far 
as  we  know,  both  John  Sherman  and  those  who  voted  with 
him  in  the  Senate  have  not  modified  their  views  or  changed 
their  opinions  upon  this  Chinese  question.  If  Mr.  Sher- 
man has  had  occasion  to  regret  that  in  these  votes  he  vio- 
lated principles  twice  declared  in  Republican  national 
conventions,  before  which  he  was  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dential nomination,  the  occasion  of  his  speech  would  have 
afforded  him  a  good  opportunity  to  say  so.  We  take  this 
occasion  to  say  to  the  Hon.  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  and 
all  the  honorable  Senators  who  united  with  him  in  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  this  coast  by  the  introduction  of  Asiatic 
laborers,  that  this  is  our  special  question,  and  one  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  Panama  canal,  ship-building,  coast 
defenses,  and  even  "climate"  are  unimportant.  We  say 
now,  at  this  early  day  of  Presidential  candidate-making, 
to  Logan,  Harrison,  Edmunds,  Hoar,  Sherman,  or  any 
other  Republican  Senators  who  played  us  false  in  this  busi- 
ness, that  if  they  come  to  this  coast  for  their  health  be- 
tween now  and  the  calling  of  the  next  Republican  Presi- 
dential nominating  convention,  they  come  prepared  to  ex- 
plain themselves— their  records,  their  present  views,  and 
future  course  in  reference  to  this  question  of  Chinese  im- 
migration. If  they  do  not  explain  themselves,  and  satis- 
factorily, one  of  them  may  get  the  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent, but  he  can  not  hope  to  get  a  single  delegate  from 
this  coast  who  will  favor  his  candidacy,  nor  an  electoral 
vote  from  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  or  Nevada. 


When  a  Republican  as  old  as  the  party  is  endeavoring 
to  uphold  a  Democratic  administration  and  earnestly  seek- 
ing to  approve,  excuse,  and  justify  its  executive  acts,  and 
is  really  and  sincerely  endeavoring  to  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  is  conscientiously  and  honestly  attempting 
to  carry  out  civil  service  reform,  it  is  vastly  mortifying  to 
read  such  a  treacherous  and  Jesuitical  document  as  the 
secret  circular  issued  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  the 
Democratic  members  of  Congress.  A  more  contemptible 
document  never  issued  from  a  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment—  both  cowardly  and  contemptible,  because  it  is 
secret,  treacherous,  and  dishonest.  This  cabinet  official 
is  impatient  because  of  delayed  action  in  removing  post- 
masters, or,  to  use  his  own  expression:  "  I  think  it  desira- 
ble that  some  action  should  be  taken  in  the  way  of  re- 
movals, and  am  impatient  to  assist  our  people  in  securing 
relief  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled  from  partisan  post- 
masters," and  so  he  dispatches  a  secret  circular  to  his  parti- 
sans to  stir  them  to  action  against  the  postmasters  who 
have  been  partisan.  But  the  despicable  meanness  of  this 
secret  and  cowardly  missive  is  in  the  suggestions  it  puts 
forth  as  to  the  methods  which  are  to  be  adopted  for  the 
removal  of  postmasters.  This  is  his  advice,  and  here  we 
quote  the  exact  language  of  the  circular: 

"  I  think  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  fourth- 
class  postmasters  of  Ohio  might  be  removed  within  the  next  two 
months,  and  great  good  accomplished  thereby,  if  o«r  people  will 
adhere  to  a  proposed  plan.  This  is,  in  short,  to  pick  out  the  most 
obnoxious  and  offensive  partisans  in  each  county  to  the  number  of 
a  sixth  to  a  quarter  of  all,  and  choose  first-class  men  to  take  their 
places.  I  will  require  no  more  proof  of  partisanship  in  these  {elec- 
tions than  the  affirmation  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  Repre- 
sentative or  Senator  that  the  postmaster  has  been  an  active  editor 
or  proprietor  of  a  Republican  newspaper  printing  offensive  articles, 
easily  shown  by  slips;  or  a  stump-speaker,  or  a  member  of  a  poli- 
tical committee,  or  officer  of  a  campaign  club,  or  organizer  of 
political  meetings,  or  that  his  office  has  been  made  the  headquar- 
ters of  political  work,  or  that  his  clerks  have  been  put  into  the  per- 
formance of  political  duties.  Possibly  other  acts  of  equal  force 
may  be  noted  in  some  cases.  If  the  Representative  does  not  know 
the  fact,  it  should  be  established  by  some  affidavit  of  some  person 
whom  he  can  affirm  to  be  of  unquestionable  credibility,  or  by  some 
documentary  evidence." 

The  language  of  the  circular,  properly  interpreted,  and 
as  the  Postmaster-General  desired  it  to  be  understood,  is 
this:  We  are  in  office  by  votes  of  independent  Republi- 
cans, who  believed  our  professions  of  civil  service;  we 
said  we  would  n  remove  except  for  cause,  and  we  lied 
when  we  made  the  promise;  we  have  found  one  pretext 
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for  removal,  and  we  have  called  it  "  offensive  partisan- 
ship," and,  although  in  hope  of  office,  I,  Mr.  Vilas,  of 
Wisconsin,  attended  a  Democratic  national  convention  as 
delegate,  made  speeches  during  the  campaign,  and  acted 
upon  political  committees,  I  will  declare  that  similar  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  a  village  postmaster  shall  entitle  him 
to  removal;  and  as  we  have  removed  all  that  we  can,  even 
under  this  beastly  pretext,  now,  if  you  members  of  Con- 
gress will  cooperate  with  me,  I  can  remove  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  per  cent.  more.  To  aid  in  this  conspiracy,  1 
will  demand  no  other  proof  of  the  "  crime  of  offensive 
partisanship"  than  the  unsupported  statement  of  a  mejii- 
ber  of  Congress,  or  the  unsupported  statement  of  any  third 
person-  whom  a  member  of  Congress  may  vouch  for.  An 
"  offensive  partisan,"  under  the  interpretation  of  this  un- 
known nobody,  who  has  crawled  into  the  cabinet  by  virtue 
of  his  own  partisanship,  means  every  Republican  offi- 
cial who  voted — every  man  who  had  the  independence 
while  in  office  to  express  an  opinion.  If  civil  service  un- 
der Democratic  interpretation  means  this,  we  want  none 
of  it.  We  may  also  suggest  that,  if  this  is  the  prescribed 
line  of  conduct  marked  out  for  Democratic  postmasters, 
it  will  be  of  very  little  use  to  the  party.  What  especially 
disgusts  us  with  the  business  is  that  it  is  secret,  and,  there- 
fore, cowardly.  We  have  gone  too  far  in  approving  Mr. 
Cleveland's  administration  not  to  regret  that  it  should  be 
dishonored  and  disgraced  by  this  most  Vile-ass  of  a  Post- 
master-General. 

So  persistent  and  continuous  are  the  assaults  upon  Mr. 
Justice  Field,  and  so  persistently  directed  to  one  point — 
viz.,  to  represent  him  as  the  active  leader  of  a  Democratic 
faction  seeking  office  at  Washington — that  we  can  not 
doubt  that  all  these  attacks  come  from  one  and  the  same 
source.  The  very  high  position  which  Judge  Field  de- 
servedly holds  at  the  capital,  and  the  very  high  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  all  intelligent  persons  in  the  nation, 
makes  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  to  whom  a  Democratic 
President  would  naturally  look  for  counsel  and  advice. 
Especially  would  he  do  this  when,  as  in  California,  the 
party  is  rent  by  contending  factions,  and  he  finds  himself 
called  upon  to  select  men  for  important  trusts,  knowing 
that  every  act  of  their  past  lives  and  every  thought  of  their 
innermost  souls  will  be  dragged  forth  for  unfriendly  criti- 
cism. There  is  a  large  class  of  California  Democrats 
seeking  office  whose  records  will  not  bear  inspection. 
Judge  Field  knows  them,  and  knowing  that  he  does  know 
them,  and  that,  if  appealed  to,  he  will  fearlessly  expose 
them,  these  men  think  to  find  their  safety  and  their 
chances  of  success  in  denouncing  him  and  attributing  to 
him  motives  and  acts  which  they  know  are  false.  Hence, 
by  a  system  of  lies,  carefully  prepared  and  diligently  dis- 
seminated, they  seek  to  destroy  his  influence.  Had  the 
President  been  a  man  of  hasty  and  impulsive  action,  this 
scheme  might  have  borne  fruit;  but  every  hour's  delay  is 
exposing  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy,  the  character  of  the 
intrigue,  and  is  strengthening  Judge  Field  in  the  esteem  of 
the  President  and  of  the  heads  of  departments  and  bu- 
reaus. Judge  Field,  in  writing  to  the  author  of  this  arti- 
cle, in  a  letter  marked  "  private  " — which  privacy  we  de- 
liberately violate,  because  there  are  things  which  in  justice 
(if  not  to  himself,  to  the  judicial  position  he  holds)  ought 
to  be  known — says  in  reference  to  these  calumnies: 

So  constant  and  yet  so  groundless  have  they  been  that  I  have 
become  to  a  great  degree  indifferent  to  newspaper  comments. 
Their  assaults  have  lost  the  power  of  annoying.  When  I  read  in 
the  papers  of  California  of  my  being  at  places  I  never  saw,  of 
having  interviews  with  people  1  never  met,  and  with  giving  utter- 
ance to  sentiments  I  never  entertained,  I  am  sometimes  disposed 
to  think  that  there  are  two  persons  bearing  that  name  and  title — 
one  being  myself,  engaged  in  a  quiet  way  in  the  performance  of  my 
judicial  duties,  without  perturbation  at  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
others,  and  the  other  a  being  entertaining  atrocious  doctrines  and 
favoring  monstrous  measures— an  upholder  of  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions, the  instrument  of  the  rich  and  the  oppressor  of  the  poor  — 
upon  whose  head  the  execrations  of  the  people  descend.  Accord- 
ingly, when  I  notice  some  account  of  strange  and  inexplica- 
ble conduct  attributed  to  Judge  Field,  of  which  1  know  nothing,  1 
feel  like  saying  that  the  writer  must  have  had  that  "other  fellow  " 
in  his  mind,  and  not  myself. 

But  I  have  this  consolation,  that  although  I  have  been  constant- 
ly subjected  for  many  years  to  assaults  of  all  kinds,  not  one  has 
ever  been  made  that  was  not  founded  upon  a  misstatement  or  mis- 
information. The  assault  has  been  based  upon  pure  fiction  or  some 
misunderstanding  of  what  1  have  said  or  done.  You  remember 
how,  a  few  years  ago,  the  San  Francisco  journals  published  a  state- 
ment that  I  had  been  the  recipient,  at  Washington,  of  a  banquet 
from  Governor  Stanford,  while  the  tax  case  of  the  Central  Railway 
Company  was  on  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court.  The  state- 
ment was  accompanied  with  a  declaration  that  the  good  people  of 
this  city  were  shocked  at  the  impropriety  of  my  conduct.  Of 
course,  the  slatement  furnished  the  theme  for  moral  lectures  upon 
the  want  of  decorum  and  a  sense  of  judicial  propriety  from  the  edi- 
tors of  half  the  papers  of  the  State.  A  cartoon  also  appeared  in 
one  of  the  illustrated  papers,  covering  two  pages,  on  one  of  which 
I  was  represented  as  holding  court,  with  the  railroad  magnates  bow- 
ing obsequiously  before  me,  and  on  the  other  I  was  represented  as 
sitting  at  a  table  with  them,  touching  their  glasses  and  drinking 
their  health.  This,  of  course,  was  all  founded  upon  a  fiction.  Mr. 
Stanford  never  gave  me  a  banquet  at  Washington.  I  never  dined 
with  him  there.  And  yet  to  this  day  the  story  is  repeated,  accom- 
panied with  a  homily  upon  my  irregular  life.  Scarcely  a  month 
passes  but  that  papers  marked  with  such  lectures  are  sent  to  me. 

So,  too,  I  might  go  over  all  the  assaults  upon  me.  At  this  very 
moment  the  papers  of  California  are  filled  with  statements  that  I 
-am  running  every  day  to  the  White  House  and  to  the  Executive 
Departments,  seeking  offices  for  political  friends;  and  yet  the 
whole  story  ts  without  the  slightest  foundation  in  truth.  I  have 
not  been  in  the  White  House  for  six  weeks.  I  have  only  been 
there  four  times  since  the  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland; 
once  to  call  upon  him  with  the  other  judges  to  pay  my  respects; 
once  to  introduce  Mr.  Mcrritt,  of  Utah,  who  desired  to  speak  to 


him  with  reference  to  the  troubles  in  that  territory;  once  to  intro- 
duce Mr.  Stuart  Taylor,  and  once  upon  the  President's  invitation, 
when  I  gave  him  some  account  of  the  condition  of  political  affairs 
in  Calilornia.  And  even  then  I  never  mentioned  the  name  of  a 
single  person  whom  f  wished  'o  see  appointed.  1  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  political  affairs  there,  and  expressed  the- hope  that  he 
would  appoint  only  good  and  conservative  men  to  office.  I  hope, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  my  words  have  borne  fruit. 

So,  too,  with  the  departments.  To  some  I  have  not  been  at  all 
since  I  swore  into  office  their  chiefs;  to  some  I  have  been  merely 
to  leave  papers  forwarded  to  me  from  Calilornia;  to  none  have  I 
presented  more  than  one  or  two  applications.  All  the  applications 
together  that  I  have  made  do  not  exceed  eight,  and  three  of  these 
are  for  women.  I  have,  it  is  true,  signed  tne  recommendations  of 
a  good  many  persons,  joining  others  in  stating  their  fitness  for  ihe 
positions  thev  sought.  1  have  also  in  some  instances  written  let- 
ters lor  friends,  to  be  filed  with  their  papers.  And  this  is  all.  I 
know  what  is  due  to  myself  and  to  my  position,  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend that  any  of  my  friends  shall  have  any  cause  of  complaint  that 
I  forget  what  is  due  to  either. 

fn  your  article  you  say:  "  We  blame  Mr.  Justice  Field  that  he 
should  condescend  to  notice  the  men  and  journals  who  now  for 
these  twenty  years  in  California  have  spent  their  small  lives  in 
calumniating  him."  I  suppose  you  made  this  remark  because  you 
saw  in  the  Tribune  the  enclosed  article: 

Washington,  April  30  (Special). — Referring  to  the  attack  upon  him  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  to-day,  based  upon  certain  allegations  respecting  his  course 
in  regard  to  the  Gallatin  suit,  Justice  Field  said:  "The  story  is  absolutely  false, 
but  if  anybody  thinks  he  can  make  anything  out  of  that  mare's  nest,  I  have  no 
objection.  I  never  talked  with  Colton  in  my  life  about  that  or  any  other  rail- 
road case,  and  I  never  conversed  with  anybody  about  the  Gallatin  case  until 
long  after  it  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  with  this  single  exception,  and 
only  to  this  extent :  Judge  Lake,  S.  M.  Wilson,  and  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  three  of 
the  most  prominent  lawyers  in  San  Francisco,  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  sit  in  the  case.  I  replied  that  I  should  not  do  so:  that  I  would  hear  as 
much  about  it  after  it  reached  the  Supreme  Court  as  I  should  want  to  know.  I 
desire  this  denial  to  be  as  comprehensive  and  emphatic  as  it  can  be  made. 
Never  in  all  my  twenty-eight  years  of  judicial  experience  has  a  man  dared  to 
approach  me  in  regard  to  a  case  which  had  come,  or  would  be  likely  to  come, 
before  me  for  trial,  nor  have  I  ever  conversed  with  any  person  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  such  a  case.  It  is  the  fashion  among  certain  Democratic  politicians  in 
California  to  denounce  me  as  a  friend  of  corporations,  and  all  that,  when  the 
truth  is  that  every  judicial  opinion  and  act  of  mine  has  been  inspired  by  a  strict 
sense  of  duty  and  regard  for  the  Constitution  and  laws  as  I  understand  them, 
and  without  any  reference  whatever  to  corporate  interests  or  influences." 

The  reporter  of  the  Tribune  called  upon  me  and  showed  me  the 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  referring  to  the  letters  between  Col- 
ton and  Huntington  published  by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  I 
made  in  reply  substantially  what  the  reporter  sent  to  his  paper.  I 
should  never  have  alludecf  to  the  Chronicle  or  any  other  paper  in 
California  attacking  me,  nor  attempted  to  make  any  defense  against 
that  assault;  but  it  was  natural  that  I  should  say  what  I  did  to  a  gen- 
tleman who,  in  my  own  room,  referred  to  those  letters.  As  I  said  to 
him,  if  anybody  can  make  anything  out  of  that  mare's  nest,  I  have 
no  objection.  I  may  add  that  if  the  editors  of  papers  in  California 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  consistent  with  an  honorable  career,  or 
that  the  circulation  of  their  papers  will  be  increased  by  retailing 
falsehoods  respecting  myself,  and  maligning  my  motives  and  ac- 
tions, f  have  no  objection  to  their  course.  They  can  not  by  any- 
thing they  can  do  change  my  judicial  record  of  now  nearly  thirty 
years,  nor  any  man's  judgment  of  it  whose  judgment  is  worth  a 
moment's  consideration.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Stephen  J.  Field. 

Withholding  much  that  might  have  been  intended  as 
confidential,  we  have  given  the  foregoing  extract  from  Mr. 
Justice  Field's  letter,  in  the  sincere  hope  that  it  may  dis- 
abuse honest  men  of  the  false  impression  that  is  being  so 
industriously  circulated  to  his  prejudice  by  his  political 
enemies  in  California;  and  if  any  Democrat  or  newspa- 
per shall  continue  to  spread  these  calumnies,  they  shall  no 
longer  have  the  excuse  to  pretend  that  they  do  not  know 
they  are  lying. 

The  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Zach  Montgomery  to  place 
upon  the  staff  of  the  Attorney-General  is,  in  our  judgment, 
making  a  commotion  disproportioned  to  any  consequences 
that  are  likely  to  arise  from  it.  We  know  the  Hon.  Zach, 
and  there  are  some  things  in  his  character  that  we  very 
much  admire,  as  there  are  some  other  things  which  we  do 
not  at  all  like.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  we  do  not  like  that; 
but  so  is  the  President.  He  i=,  we  believe,  a  chiv,  and  we 
are  not  in  love  with  chivs;  but  so  is  Attorney-General  Gar- 
land— if  not  a  chiv  he  is  a  copperhead,  and  above  all  creep- 
ing things  we  detest  a  Northern  copperhead;  but  then  our 
new  minister  to  England  is  a  copperhead,  and  most  of  the 
Democrats  favored  by  the  administration  were  traitors,  only 
differing  in  degrees.  He  is  a  Roman  Catholic  of  the  most 
bigoted  and  malevolent  type,  and  recognizes  the  Pope  of 
Rome  as  the  highest  authority  on  earth  in  all  matters  spir- 
itual and  material,  and  would,  if  driven  to  the  point,  ac- 
knowledge him  as  entitled  to  the  first  and  highest  allegiance 
of  all  American  citizens  in  things  temporal  and  spiritual. 
He  hates  the  common  schools,  because  intelligence  is  the 
enemy  of  ignorance  and  bigotry,  and  he  knows  that  the 
papal  church  can  live  only  where  ignorance  and  bigotry 
exist,  and  we  do  not  love  overmuch  the  class  of  papists 
who  interfere  in  our  politics  or  our  school  system.  But, 
beyond  these  things,  Zach  Montgomery  is  an  able,  frank, 
fearless,  honest  man.  He  is  a  good  lawyer,  full  of  indus- 
try, and  will  do  his  duty.  He  will  not  betray  a  trust,  nor 
endeavor  to  advance  the  interest  of  his  party  or  his  church 
by  any  indirection  that  is  secret  and  of  the  nature  of  an 
intrigue.  He  is  as  fiery  as  was  Savonarola;  he  is  of  the 
stuff  of  which  martyrs  were  made;  he  is  as  brave  as  Mil- 
ton's fallen  angels,  who  assaulted  the  battlements  of  heav- 
en with  a  yawning  hell  below,  but  he  is  not  a  Jesuit;  he  is 
an  open,  avowed  enemy  of  the  public  schools,  but  he  has 
not  assailed  them  under  cover,  nor  in  the  dark,  but  in  open 
daylight,  in  honest  warfare  with  visor  up.  We  think  Mont- 
gomery more  wrong  than  most  men  we  have  ever  known, 
but  because  he  thinks  he  is  right,  and  because  he  is  out- 
spoken, brave,  and  manly  in  his  utterances,  not  counting 
cost,  nor  calculating  consequences  to  himself,  we  admire 
and  respect  him.  There  are  very  few  men  from  California 
now  seeking  office  at  the  hands  of  the  administration  who 
are  at  all  comparable  with  the  Hon.  Zach  Montgomery  for 
qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  manhood.  We  hope 
he  will  get  the  office,  and  keep  it. 


It  occurs  to  us  that  if  President  Cleveland  has  any  pol- 
icy in  regard  to  the  removal  and  appointment  of  office- 
holders which  he  is  willing  to  make  known,  he  ought  to 
begin  in  his  own  State  of  New  York.  He  may  be  fairly 
presumed  to  feel  the  embarrassment  of  deciding  between 
contending  factions  in  places  of  whose  local  conflicts  and 
personal  contentions  he  is  ignorant;  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  party  in  Southern  and  Western  States  he  may 
require  time  to  understand.  But  New  York  is  his  place  of 
residence;  with  its  politics  he  is  personally  familiar;  he 
was  more  than  two  years  its  governor,  he  has  two  New 
York  officers — and  one  an  experienced  politician — in  his 
Cabinet;  he  is  understood  to  be  on  terms  of  confidential 
intimacy  with  Governor  Tilden;  so  we  say,  if  he  has  a 
policy  let  him  demonstrate  it  by  acting  in  New  York.  If 
the  appointment  of  Pearson  as  postmaster  indicates  that 
policy,  let  him  follow  it  up  by  a  similar  appointment  to 
the  custom-house.  Our  Democratic  office-seekers  in 
Washington  want  to  come  home,  and  we  have  some  Mug- 
wumps who  are  anxious  to  go  on.  Every  Democrat  in  the 
State  wants  an  office,  and  every  Republican  holding  an 
office  desires  to  retain  it. 


The  "  Story  of  Mary  "  is  a  tale  of  Southern  life  written 
by  a  Southern  woman,  first  running  as  a  serial  through  the 
weekly  New  York  Tribune,  and  now  published  in  book 
form.  It  is  a  strong  story,  with  more  of  power  and  interest 
in  its  narrative  than  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  by  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe,  and  if  its  incidents  portray  the  true 
condition  of  the  present  relations  in  Southern  States  be- 
tween the  white  and  black  races,  it  should  create  as  great 
a  sensation.  It  is  not  only  written  with  great  vigor  of  lan- 
guage and  beauty  of  style,  but  assumes  to  deal  in  facts 
gathered  from  official  sources.  If  these  be  facts,  there  ex- 
ists at  the  South  a  cruel  and  cowardly  oppression  of  black 
people  that  should  arouse  the  indignation  and  stir  to  re- 
sentment every  honest  mind  in  the  country,  until  the  out- 
rages are  stopped  and  the  causes  which  lead  to  them  re- 
moved. The  author  of  the  book  is  unknown,  but 
enough  is  known  to  make  the  guess  a  pretty  certain  one 
that  she  is  the  wife  of  one  who  has  held  high  official  posi- 
tion among  the  statesmen  of  the  nation.  As  she  is  South- 
ern born,  there  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  story  is  truly 
told. 

♦ 

If  the  killing  of  Dr.  Buck,  at  Oakland,  by  the  man 
Prindle,  was  not  an  inexcusable,  cowardly,  and  devilish 
murder,  that  justly  entitles  its  perpetrator  to  death  upon 
the  gallows  by  the  strangulation  of  hemp,  then  we  shall 
be  glad  for  the  information  of  such  facts  as  shall  justify 
us  in  changing  our  present  opinion.  We  distrust  the  emo- 
tional insanity  of  a  debauched  wife  that  lasts  for  five  years 
as  we  distrust  the  motive  that  on  her  confession  alone 
prompts  assassination  by  a  husband.  As  this  is  not  the 
first.murder  of  this  kind  in  Oakland,  we  hope  that  interest 
in  it  will  not  be  confined  to  those  who  are  interested  in 

aiding  the  guilty  to  escape. 

♦ — 

Riel,  the  half-breed  rebel  who  has  given  the  Canadian 
authorities  so  much  trouble  in  Manitoba,  and  caused  such 
large  expenditures  to  the  Dominion  government,  turns  out 
to  be  an  American  and  an  active  Republican  politician 
from  Montana.  This  information  ought  to  be  diligently 
distributed,  and  the  fact  ought  to  secure  for  the  Republi- 
can party  at  the  next  Presidential  election  a  very  large 
Irish  vote. 

The  political  complications  incident  to  a  continent  like  Europe, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  a  family  of  nations  occupying  territory 
partitioned  off  in  many  instances  by  arbitrary  rather  than  natural 
boundaries,  present  from  week  to  week  a  kaleidoscopic  variety,  at 
periods  like  the  present,  when,  to  continue  the  simile,  the  tube  of 
the  political  kaleidoscope  is  agitated  and  the  bits  of  political 
colored  glass  shaken  into  new  combinations.  First,  we  have  to  re- 
mark the  political  hobnobbing  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  with  Bis- 
marck at  Schonhausen.  This  visit  is  said  to  have  been  *'  welcomed 
with  pleasure ;'  by  the  German  Chancellor,  as  soon  as  it  was  under- 
stood that  it  was  official  and  not  private  in  its  character,  which 
latter  might  have  been  the  case— and  perhaps  it  wasdiplomatically 
intended  that  it  should  seem  so,  even  though  his  lordship  sits  in 
the  present  cabinet  as  Lord  Privy  Seal— considering  that  he  came 
ostensibly  as  the  guest  of  Herbert  Bismarck,  the  Chancellor's  son, 
who  was  lately  entrusted,  it  will  be  remembered,  with  a  similar 
free-and-easy,  semi-official  mission  to  Granville,  in  London.  It  is 
instructive  to  remark,  however,  that  whereas  Herbert  Bismarck 
was  received  "no  questions  asked,"  the  German  Chancellor  did 
not  permit  the  official  side  of  his  personality  to  get  entangled  with 
the  hospitable  one,  and  that  the  cordiality  of  his  welcome  kept 
even  step  with  the  declaration  of  Rosebery's  official  status.  It  i» 
said  that  the  Chancellor's  relations  with  Sir  Edward  Malet,  the 
present  minister  at  Berlin,  are  not  of  the  most  cordial  character, 
and  that  he  exercises  unusual  reserve"  in  his  dealings  with  that 
plenipotentiary.  This  may  be  the  case,  as  Sir  Edward  has  erown 
up  in  the  red-tape  harness  of  the  English  Foreign  Ollice,  and 
doubtless,  on  that  account,  presents  an  uncongenial  front  to  the 
bluff  German  minister;  and  it  may  not  be  the  case,  for  the  reason 
that  diplomatic  scapegoats  can  be  so  easily  manufactured  to  order 
by  their  respective  governments,  whenever  it  becomes  expedient  to 
do  so.  Bismarck  naturally  prefers  to  deal  with  first  hands.  Rose- 
bery is  a  Scotchman,  of  a  good  deal  more  than  average  ability;  he 
has  the  confidence  of  Gladstone;  he  is  only  forty  years  old,  and 
the  wealth  acquired  by  marrying  into  the  Rothschild  family  is,  oi 
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mrse,  a  social  factor  which  would  confer  a  political  prestige 
jon  its  possessor,  even  were  he  otherwise  a  man  of  minor  calibre, 
hich  the  head  of  the  Primrose  family  is  not.  So  it  is  to  be  ar- 
led  that  over  the  pipes  and  beer  of  Schonhausen,  and  under  its 
ireading  trees,  this  fine  summer  weather,  it  will  be  determined 
hether  Bismarck  will  lend  his  countenance  to  the  rehabilitation 
.  Khedive  of  Egypt  of  Ismail  Pasha — who,  after  all,  in  spite  of 
s  princely  extravagance,  is  the  only  man  who  can  be  relied  upon 
.  handle  the  Egyptians,  and  in  regard  to  whom  it  is  questionable 
hether,  even  if  he  cost  the  English  government  a  million  sterling 
year,  he  would  not  be  cheap  at  the  price.  The  ex-Khedive  thor- 
lghly  understands  his  countrymen.  He  is  a  man  of  superior 
)ility.  He  largely  promoted  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
'  e  acquired  much  wealth  by  the  cultivation  of  cotton  during  our 
te  civil  war.  He  made  himself  master,  during  his  rule,  of  the 
pper  and  White  Nile— the  Soudan  country  in  fact.  He  built  up 
airo  and  Alexandria,  and  otherwise  constructed  immense  public 
orks;  and  when  he  abdicated,  six  years  ago,  in  favor  of  Tewfik, 
j:  practically  owned,  as  his  private  property,  the  land  of  Egypt, 
'hether  he  could  be  induced  to  forego  bis  present  easy  existence, 
iid  again  enter  upon  the  turmoil  of  affairs,  is  another  thing.  As 
*  is  a  man  only  fifty-five  years  of  age,  he  probably  could.  What 
ngland  wants  in  Egypt  is  a  strong,  capable,  and  friendly  native 
kecutive;  and  if  she  can  attain  this  end  by  assisting,  or  even  re- 
aining  from  obstructing,  Bismarck's  colonization  policy  in  west- 
n  Africa,  she  will  be  infinitely  the  gainer  thereby.  This  is  what 
ord  Rosebery  has  gone  to  talk  over  with  Prince  Bismarck,  with 
hat  result  we  shall  doubtless  know  before  long. 

;  It  is  interesting  at  the  present  time  to  consider,  in  the  light  of 
xent  Old  World  events,  the  persistent  manner  in  which  Russia 
keeping  up  her  ancient  traditions  of  conquest,  and  scrupulously 
llowing  the  lines  laid  down  by  Peter  the  Great  in  the  document 
lown  as  his  "  will,"  which  consists  of  a  series  of  instructions  to 
s  successors  and  the  nation  in  general,  as  to  the  future  course  to 
;•  pursued  in  attaining  the  great  end  of  Russian  aggrandizement, 
he  following  is  a  translation  of  the  French  version,  taken  from 
esur: 

In  the- name  of  the  most  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  we,  Peter 
ie  Great,  unto  all  our  descendants  and  successors  to  the  throne 
id  government  of  the  Russian  nation: 

The  All-powerful,  from  whom  we  hold  our  life  and  our  throne, 
ter  having  revealed  unto  us  His  wishes  and  intentions,  and  after 
:ing  our  support,  permits  us  to  look  upon  Russia  as  called  upon 
■  establish  her  rule  over  all  Europe.  This  idea  is  based  upon  the 
ct  that  all  nations  of  this  portion  of  the  globe  are  fast  approach- 
ga  state  of  utter  decrepitude. 

From  this  it  results  that  they  can  be  easily  conquered  by  a  new 
ce  of  people  when  it  has  attained  full  power  and  strength.    We 

■ .  ok  upon  our  invasion  of  the  west  and  the  east  as  a  decree  of  Di- 
ne Providence,  which  has  already  once  regenerated  the  Roman 
mpire  by  an  invasion  of  "  barbarians." 

The  emigration  of  men  from  the  north  is  like  the  inundation  of 
te  Nile,  which  at  certain  seasons  enriches  the  arid  plains  of  Egypt. 

'-'e  found  Russia  a  small  rivulet;  we  leave  it  an  immense  river, 
ur  successors  will  make  of  it  an  ocean,  destined  to  fertilize  the 
hole  of  Europe,  if  they  know  how  to  guide  its  waves.  We  leave 
lem,  then,  the  following  instructions,  which  we  earnestly  recom- 
end  to  their  constant  meditation: 

1.  To  keep  the  Russian  nation  in  constant  warfare,  in  order  al- 
ays  to  have  good  soldiers.  Peace  must  only  be  permitted  to  re- 
iperate  the  nuances  and  recruit  the  army.  Choose  the  moment 
,ost  favorable  for  attack.  Thus,  peace  will  advance  the  projects 
"  war,  and  war  those  of  peace,  all  tending  to  promote  the  aggran- 
zement  and  prosperity  of  Russia. 

2.  Draw  unto  you  by  all  possible  means,  from  the  civilized  na- 
ons  of  Europe,  captains  during  war  and  learned  men  during  peace, 

>  that  Russia  may  benefit  by  the  advantages  of  other  nations. 

3.  No  opportunity  must  be  lost  of  taking  part  in  theanairsand 
isputes  of  Europe,  especially  in  those  of  Germany,  which  from  its 
icinity  is  of  the  most  direct  interest  to  us. 

4.  Poland  must  be  divided  by  keeping  up  constant  jealousies 
ad  confusions  there.  The  authorities  must  be  gained  over  with 
loney,  and  the  assemblies  corrupted,  so  as  to  influence  the  elec- 
on  of  the  kings.    We  must  get  up  a  party  of  our  own  there,  send 

ussian  troops  into  the  country,  and  let  them  sojourn  there  so 

mg  that  they  may  ultimately  find  some  pretext  for  remaining 
lere  forever.  Should  the  neighboring  States  make  difficulties,  we 
mst  appease  them  for  the  moment  by  allowing  them  a  share  of  the 
Tritory,  until  we  can  safely  resume  what  we  have  given  away, 

5.  We  must  take  away  as  much  territory  as  possible  from  Swe- 
:n,  and  contrive  that  they  shall  attack  us  first,  so  as  to  give  us  a 
retext  for  their  subjugation.  With  this  object  in  view,  we  must 
;ep  Sweden  in  opposition  to  Denmark,  and  Denmark  to  Sweden, 
id  sedulously  foster  their  mutual  jealousies. 

6.  The  consorts  of  the  Russian  princes  must  always  be  chosen 
om  among  the  German  princesses,  in  order  to  multiply  our  family 
liances  with  the  Germans,  and  so  unite  our  interests  with  theirs, 
t  which  consolidation  of  interests  Germany  will  become  attached 
1  our  cause. 

7.  Court  the  alliance  of  England  for  the  sake  of  its  commercial 
Wantages,  that  being  the  country  that  can  be  of  most  assistance 

>  us  in  developing  our  naval  and  mercantile  resources,  and  for  the 
arpose  of  exchanging  our  produce  for  her  gold.  Keep  up  con- 
ant  intercourse  with  ber  merchants  and  sailors,  that  ours  may 
rquire  experience  in  commerce  and  navigation. 

This  portion  of  the  instructions  has  already  been  fulfilled.  Dur- 
g  the  last  two  hundred  years  Russia  has  taken  from  Sweden  all 
ie  territory  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland— an  area 
jual  in  extent  to  France— has  blotted  Poland  from  the  map,  and 
is  steadily  kept  up  the  policy  of  imperial  alliances  with  Germany, 
he  eighth  and  ninth  sections  look  prophetic  at  the  present  mo- 
ent,  and  run  as  follows: 

8.  We  must  keep  extending  our  frontiers— northward  along  the 
altic,  and  southward  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

9.  We  must  progress  as  much  as  possible  in  the  direction  of 
onstantinople  and  India.  He  who  can  once  get  possession  of 
lese  places  is  the  real  ruler  of  the  world.  With  this  view  we  must 
ovoke  constant  quarrels,  at  one  time  with  Turkey,  and  at 
lother  with  Persia.  We  must  establish  wharves  and  docks  in 
>e  Euxine,  and  by  degrees  make  ourselves  masters  of  that  sea  as 
ell  as  the  Baltic,  which  is  a  doubly  important  element  in  the  suc- 

.  :ss  of  our  plan.  We  must  hapten  the  downfall  of  Persia,  push  on 
,  to  the  Persian  Gulf  if  possible,  reestablish  the  ancient  commer- 
al  intercourse  with  the  Levant  through  Syria,  and  force  our  way 
to  the  Indies,  which  are  the  storehouses  of  the  world.  Once 
lere,  we  can  dispense  with  English  gold. 

Will  the  policy  prefigured  in  these  be  brought  to  a  successful 
sue  as  it  has  been  in  the  seven  preceding  sections?  And  if  so, 
hat  are  the  chances  that  the  remainder  of  the  programme,  as 
arked  out  in  the  following  sections,  may  be  carried  out? 

10.  Moreover,  we  must  take  pains  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
ttimate  un:on  with  Austria,  apparently  countenancing  her 
;hemes  for  aggrandizement  in  Germany,  and  all  the  while  secretly 
jusing  the  jealousy  of  the  minor  States  against  her.  By  this  way 
e  must  bring  it  to  pass  that  one  or  the  other  party  will  seek  the 


aid  of  Russia;  and  thus  we  shall  exercise  a  sort  of  protection  over 
the  country,  which  will  pave  a  way  for  future  supremacy. 

11.  We  must  not  make  the  house  of  Austria  interested  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  we  must  neutralize  its 
jealousy  at  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  either  by  preoccupying 
it  with  a  war  with  the  old  European  States,  or  by  allowing  it  a 
share  of  the  spoil,  which  we  can  afterward  resume  at  our  leisure. 

12.  We  must  collect  around  our  house,  as  around  a  centre,  all 
the  detached  sections  of  Greeks  which  are  scattered  abroad  in 
Hungary,  Turkey,  and  South  Poland.  We  must  make  them  look 
to  us  for  support,  and  then,  by  establishing  beforehand  a  sort  of 
ecclesiastical  supremacy,  we  shall  pave  the  way  for  universal  sov- 
ereignty. 

13.  When  Sweden  is  ours,  Persia  vanquished,  Poland  subject- 
ed, Turkey  conquered ;  when  our  armies  are  united,  and  the  Euxine 
and  Baltic  are  in  possession  of  our  ships,  then  we  must  make  sepa- 
rate and  secret  overtures,  first  to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  and  then 
to  that  of  Vienna,  to  share  with  them  the  dominion  of  the  world. 
If  either  of  them  accepts  our  propositions — which  i?  certain  to 
happen  if  their  ambition  and  self-interest  are  properly  worked 
upon — we  must  make  use  of  one  to  annihilate  the  other.  This 
done,  we  have  only  to  destroy  the  remaining  one,  by  finding  a  pre- 
text for  a  quarrel,  the  issue  of  which  can  not  be  doubtful,  as  Rus- 
sia will  then  be  in  the  absolute  possession  of  the  East  and  the  best 
part  of  Europe. 

14.  Should  the  improbable  case  happen  of  both  refusing  the 
proposition  of  Russia,  then  our  policy  will  be  to  set  one  against 
the  other,  and  make  them  tear  each  other  to  pieces.  Russia  must 
then  watch  for  and  seize  the  favorable  moment,  and  pour  her 
already  assembled  hosts  into  Germany,  while  two  immense  fleets, 
laden  with  Asiatic  hordes,  and  convoyed  by  the  armed  squadrons  of 
the  Euxine  and  the  Baltic,  set  sail  simultaneously  from  the  Sea  of 
Azoff  and  the  harbor  of  Archangel;  sweeping  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Atlantic,  they  will  overrun  France  on  the  one  side, 
while  Germany  is  overpowered  on  the  other. 

When  these  countries  are  fully  conquered,  the  rest  of  Europe 
must  fall  easily,  and  without  a  struggle,  under  our  yoke. 

Thus  Europe  can  and  must  be  subjugated. 

We  think  not.  The  present  aggregate  population  of  Europe  is 
about  three  hundred  and  one  millions,  of  whom  only  seventy-one 
millions,  or  less  than  ODe-fourth,  are  Russian,  the  German  race 
alone  furnishing  upward  of  sixty  millions,  who  would  probably, 
single-handed,  be  more  than  a  match  for  Russia.  But  the  docu- 
ment is,  nevertheless,  interesting  at  the  present  time  as  showing 
the  innate  duplicity  and  utter  moral  nullity  of  the  Russian  charac- 
ter, as  exemplified  in  its  specimen  man  and  idolized  hero,  as  well 
as  the  sublime  egotism  and  astounding  assurance  of  a  human  be- 
ing, clothed  with  a  few  short  years  of  despotic  power,  coolly  lay- 
ing plans  for  the  subjection  of  millions  of  his  fellow-beings,  whose 
liberties  he  had  no  shadow  of  a  right  to  attack  or  control,  to  a 
retrograde  political  system  which  is  now  the  greatest  anachronism 
on  earth.  It  is  certainly  no  thanks  to  Peter  that  the  world  is  what 
it  is. 


So  much  for  this  famous  will,  its  text,  and  the  instructions 
contained  therein.  Were  it  a  document  well  attested  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Russians  themselves,  there  would  be  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Not  only 
have  doubts  been  cast  upon  its  authenticity,  but  strong  arguments 
have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  document  is  a  forgery.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting,  therefore,  to  survey  the  matter  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  examine  all  the  facts  that  have  as  yet  been  brought 
to  light  about  it.  There  is  one  fact  upon  which  all  authorities  are 
agreed — namely,  that  the  document  was  first  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic in  a  work^which  a  French  Foreign  Office  attache,  named  Lesur, 
was  commissioned  to  compose,  and  which  appeared  in  1812  under 
the  title  of  "  Des  Progres  de  la  Puissance  russe  depuis  son  origine 
jusqu'au  commencement  du  XlXme  Siecle."  The  document 
crops  up  next  in  the  "  Memoires  du  Chevalier  d'Eon,"  published 
by  Gaillardet,  a  collaborates  of  Dumas,  in  1836.  This  work,  as 
Gaillardet  himself  confesses  in  a  later  expurgated  edition  which 
appeared  in  1866,  had  been  embellished  by  imaginative,  romantic 
incidents,  presumably  to  increase  its  popularity,  but  in  the  later 
edition,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  he  vouches,  the  "  will  "  appears 
intact.  At  page  47  of  this  work,  he  says:  "En  meme  temps  que 
1'acte  de  reunion  d'Elizabeth  au  traite  de  Versailles,  le  Chevalier 
d'Eon  avait  apporte  avec  lui  un  document  precieux,  dont  il  dut  la 
decouverte  a  ses  investigations  dans  les  archives  les  plus  secretes 
du  palais  des  Czars."  He  also  says  that  it  was  sent  confidentially 
to  Louis  XV.  in  1757,  and  prints  it  with  the  heading:  "Copie  du 
plan  de  domination  europeenne  laisse  par  Pierre  le  Grand  a.  ses 
successeurs  au  trone  de  la  Russie,  et  depose  dans  les  archives  du 
Palais  de  Peterhoff  pres  Saint  P£tersbourg."  The  document  then 
does  not  seem  to  have  excited  comment  or  discussion  in  one  way 
or  the  other,  till,  in  1863,  Berkholz,  town  librarian  of  Riga,  issued 
a  pamphlet  in  which  he  aimed  to  show,  by  internal  evidence,  that 
the  will  was  either  the  work  of  Napoleon  I.,  or  its  composition,  at 
least,  instigated  by  him;  that  its  purpose  thereby  was  to  excite 
European  prejudice  against  Russia;  that  the  book  in  which  it  ap- 
peared was  notoriously  of  a  political  character,  and  written  at  the 
instance  of  the  government;  that  the  introductory  remarks  are 
such  as  would  have  been  used  by  a  Roman  Catholic  like  Napoleon 
rather  than  a  member  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church  like 
Peter;  that  the  style  of  portions  of  it,  such  as  the  latter  part  of 
section  fourteen,  is  too  rhapsodical  for  a  cool-headed  man  like  its 
supposed  author,  etc.  This  essay  of  Berkholz  was  reproduced  in 
the  Russische  Revue  of  January,  1877,  with  the  omission  of  some 
portions  that  might  prove  distasteful  to  the  French  nation.  In 
this  reissue  a  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  the  following 
July  sees  the  hand  of  the  Russian  Government,  for  the  reason 
(*".  e.,  the  omissions)  just  stated,  as,  in  that  year  (1877),  Russia 
had  no  reason  to  wound  the  feelings  of  France  by  a  reiteration  of 
that  portion  of  the  essay  attributing  the  document  to  Napoleon, 
and  yet  had  a  reason  for  semi-officially  denying  the  authenticity  of 
the  document  at  that  time,  as  it  seems  again  to  have  risen  to  the 
surface  of  popular  thought.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
late  Czar,  Alexander  II.,  made,  in  November,  1875,  the  important 
statement  to  Lord  Loftus,  then  British  Ambassador  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, that  "all  that  had  been  said  or  written  about  the  will  of  Pe- 
ter the  Great  and  the  aims  of  Catherine  were  illusions  and  phan- 
toms, that  they  never  existed  in  reality,  and  that  he  considered  the 
acquisition  of  Constantinople  would  be  a  misfortune  to  Russia." 
Those  who  maintain  the  authenticity  of  the  will  say  that,  without 
impugning  in  any  way  the  perfect  sincerity  of  the  emperor's  belief, 
this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  European  statecraft  where  impor- 
tant secrets  have  been  purposely  withheld  from  sovereigns,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  make  just  such  denials  as  the  one  in  question. 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Berkholz's  essay  led  Dr.  Koser  to  exam- 
ine the  archives  at  Berlin,  to  see  whether  they  would  throw  any 


light  on  the  matter.  He  there  came  upon  a  report  from  the 
sian  Minister  Podewils  to  Frederick  the  Great  (about  1749)  of  a 
conversation  held  with  the  Russian  Envoy  Kaiserlingk,  in  these 
words :  "  Kaiserlingk  told  me  that  he  remembered  to  have  seen  an 
autographic  manuscript  of  the  deceased  Emperor  Peter,  on  the 
fundamental  maxims  of  his  house,  in  which  his  successors  were  rec- 
ommended to  maintain  friendship  with  Prussia."  The  Berlin  ar- 
chives refer  also  to  a  conversation  between  a  certain  Baron  Let- 
trum  and  Frederick  the  Great,  in  which  the  latter  spoke  of  the  will 
of  the  Emperor  Peter  the  First  of  glorious  memory,  "glorreichen 
Andenkens."  "  Finally,"  to  quote  a  writer  inlthe  Nineteenth  Cent- 
ury (July,  1878)  on  this  very  matter,  "  it  appears  that  in  1798 
Frederick  William  the  Third  handed  over  to  his  minister  a 
memoir  which  had  the  year  before  been  submitted  to  the  French 
government  by  a  certain  Sokolnicky,  a  pretended  deputy  from  Po- 
land. As  a  supplement  to  it  there  is  the  will  of  Peter  the  Great, 
"This  plan,"  said  Sokolnicky,"  is  preserved  in  the  secret  archives 
of  the  ruler;  I  have  only  been  able  to  commit  to  memory  the  more 
important  articles."  Then  fullows  a  r$sumft  corresponding  very 
closely  with  the  version  given  by  Lesur,  with  the  exception  of 
article  8  and  the  last  clause  of  article  14,  which  are  wanting  in 
Sokolnicky's  copy," 

This  latter  circumstance,  while  not  directly  establishing  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  document,  disposes  of  the  hypothesis  that  it  was 
written  by  Napoleon,  though  its  publication  in  Lesur's  work  was 
doubtless  instigated  by  him.  In  the  face  of  the  distinct  and  un- 
equivocal evidence  from  the  Prussian  archives  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  document  of  the  character  under  discussion,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  pin  one's  faith  to  the  utterances  of  such  questionable  authori- 
ties as  the  Chevalier  d'Eon  or  his  biographer  Gaillardet.  If  the 
celebrated  chevalier  did  not  really  abstract  the  will,  or  a  copy  of 
the  will,  from  the  Emperor  Elizabeth  or  the  secret  archives  of  the 
Peterhoff  palace,  as  he  claims  and  as  is  claimed  for  him  by  Gail- 
lardet, he  must  have  come  into  the  possession  of  it,  if  at  all,  be- 
tween the  years  1755  and  1759,  as  it  was  not  till  the  former  year  that 
he  was  introduced  to  Louis  XV.,  and  in  the  latter  he  served  in  the 
Frecnh  army,  the  intermediate  period  only  being  occupied  in  diplo- 
matic missions  to  Russia  and  Austria.  The  Chevalier  d'Eon's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  document,  therefore,  is  antedated  both  by 
Kaiserlingk's  mention  of  it  and  by  Frederick  the  Great's  reference  to 
"  the  will  of  the  Emperor  Peter  of  glorious  memory."  We  leave 
these  considerations  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  On  one  point, 
at  all  events,  it  is  probable  that  every  one  is  agreed — namely,  that 
whether  the  "  will "  is  authentic  or  not,  the  Russian  government 
has  followed  out,  and  seems  to  be  following  out,  its  instructions 
wonderfully  well. 

The  construction  of  the  Lick  Observatory  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Hamilton,  California,  has  advanced  so  rap- 
idly during  the  past  two  years,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  that  the  establishment  is  now  practi- 
cally complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  telescope. 
In  so  far  as  the  trustees  and  their  work  are  concerned,  the 
entire  institution,  great  telescope  and  all,  would  have  been 
completed  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  and  given  over 
to  the  management  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California,  had  not  the  opticians  been  defeated  in  the 
prompt  fulfillment  of  their  contract  by  the  unfortunate 
failure  of  the  glass-makers  to  produce  a  piece  of  crown 
glass  of  the  size  and  perfection  required  for  the  objective 
of  the  telescope.  It  is  now  reported  that  the  new  manage- 
ment of  the  firm  of  Feil,  of  Paris,  has  already  overcome 
the  difficulties  incident  to  the  making  of  the  great  disk; 
and  if  no  incident  shall  happen,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  Clarks  of  Cambridgeport  will  have  begun  their  work  of 
figuring  it  before  the  end  of  the  coming  summer.  The 
length  of  time  which  this  operation  will  consume  is  uncer- 
tain, but  two  years  is  a  reasonable  allowance.  The  dome, 
meantime,  will  be  built  seventy-six  feet  in  exterior  diame- 
ter, a  size  certainly  large  enough  to  cover  the  thirty-six- 
inch  telescope.  The  excavations  for  this  structure  in  the 
solid  rock  of  the  mountain  are  already  under  way,  and  the 
director  of  works  expects  to  complete  its  main  walls  during 
the  coming  summer,  while  the  season  of  1SS6  will  suffice 
for  the  addition  of  the  superstructure,  or  dome  proper. 
Simultaneously  with  the  optician's  work  upon  the  glass 
disks  the  equally  important  problem  of  the  most  suitable 
mounting  for  the  telescope  will  be  attacked,  and  all  the  in- 
tricate mechanism  required  for  its  convenient  use  will  be 
constructed  and  put  in  place  underneath  the  dome,  so  as 
to  receive  the  great  glass  and  make  its  use  possible  as  soon 
as  the  optician's  work  is  complete.  It  may  confidently  be 
expected  that  this  important  event  in  the  history  of  astron- 
omy, marking  the  completion  of  the  first  mountain  obser- 
vatory, will  not  be  delayed  beyond  the  autumn  of  1887. 


The  following  is  from  Galignani,  printed  in  Paris.  Mr. 
Watrous,  so  favorably  mentioned  for  his  achievements  in 
art,  is  the  son  of  a  former  resident  of  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Charles  Watrous,  now  a  resident  of  New  York  city.  Mr. 
Joseph  Matthews  is  also  a  Californian,  born  at  Martinez, 
in  Contra  Costa  County;  he  is  the  son  of  Felix  Matthews, 
our  consul  at  Tangiers: 

The  great  and  hospitable  city  which  sits  so  proudly  on  the 
Golden  Gate  to  the  Pacific  can  congratulate  herself  that  her  chil- 
dren are  so  numerous  and  strong  in  the  coming  Salon.  I  have 
already  mentioned  several  artists  from  San  Francisco,  and  it  is 
now  my  pleasure  to  add  Mr.  Harry  Watrous  to  the  list.  Like 
Pearce,  he,  too,  is  a  pupil  of  Bonnat,  but  his  genre  is  more  that  of 
Meissonier  than  it  is  of  the  illustrious  portrait-painter.  This 
young  American  has  given  conge  of  his  studio  in  the  Boulevard  de 
Clichy,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  he  will  return  to  the  United 
States  this  summer.  He  is  an  artist  of  a  very  delicate  and  sympa- 
thetic temperament,  and  he  paints  with  a  minuteness  as  to  figures, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  a  harmony  of  color  and  drawing,  which 
is  as  excellent  as  it  is  interesting.  There  is  a  fineness  of  finish 
about  his  "L'Addiiion"  that  he  sent  in  this  year  which  is  quite 
remarkable,  and  Mr.  Tripp,  into  whose  possession  it  has  fallen,  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  ownership  of  such  a  little  gem.  In  the 
same  building  with  Watrous  is  the  studio  of  Mr.  Joseph  Matthews, 
another  American  who  paints  well,  but  who,  unfortunately,  will 
not  exhibit  in  this  year's  Salon. 

The  latest  idea  of  public  buildings  is  that  of  having 
them  made  on  the  telescopic  plan — the  stories  being 
shoved  up  by  hydraulic  pressure.  In  case  of  a  fire  in  the 
twelfth  story  or  the  sixth,  the  building  is  let  down  until  all 
is  on  the  ground,  where  the  firemen  can  easily  flood  it. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


THE    MAN    WHO   COULD    NOT    DIE. 


[The  manuscript,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  found  in  a  secret 
drawer  of  an  old  escritoire  by  a  gentleman  who  obtained  the  latter  from  a  sec- 
ond-hand furniture  store  on  California  Street,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  by  his 
courtesv  we  now  print  it.  After  reading  the  MS.  he  became  interested,  and 
made  inquiries  regarding  the  piece  of  furniture  which  contained  it.  He  finally 
ascertained  that  it  had  constituted  a  portion  of  the  effects  of  a  young  English 
gentleman  of  fashion,  named  Neville,  who  occupied  a  mansion  on  Russian  Hill 
some  three  years  ago.  Newspaper  readers  of  the  time  will  recollect  the  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  this  gentleman,  reputed  wealthy,  though  of  somewhat 
eccentric  habits,  from  that  place  in  the  spring  of  1882.  This  disappearance  was 
never  accounted  for,  and  it  was  surmised  that  he  had  been  made  away  with  for 
purposes  of  robbery,  as  he  was  attended  by  only  a  man-servant,  who  was 
absent  frjm  the  house  on  the  evening  in  question.  If  Mr.  Neville  was  really 
murdered  for  purposes  of  plunder,  the  act  was  undoubtedly  not  perpetrated 
within  the  house,  as  everything  was  undisturbed  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  found  lying  about.  As  all  efforts  to  discover  relatives  or  heirs 
were  unavailing,  the  household  effects,  etc.,  went  into  the  hands  of  the  public 
administrator,  the  escritoire  finally  finding  its  way  into  the  store  of  the  Califor- 
nia Street  dealer.] 

♦ ■ 

/  can  not  die  1  Dread  and  potent  words,  fraught  with 
a  meaning  which  would  bring  unutterable  joy  and  gladness 
to  most — yet  to  me  full  of  unspeakable  sadness,  and  de- 
spair, and  woe !  What  strange  influence  impels  me  to  pen 
these  words  to-night?  If  any  one  should  read  them,  they 
would  be  taken  for  the  ravings  of  a  madman.  Yet  what  a 
real  and  awful  fact  they  embody !  An  unaccountable  im- 
pulse seems  to  urge  me  to  put  down  the  history  of  my  life. 
Shall  I  yield  to  it  and  do  so?  I  will,  for  none  shall  ever 
see  it,  and  perchance  it  may  relieve  me  to  recall  the  past 
in  this  manner. 

I  can  not  die!  That  physical  immortality,  which  the 
purely  animal  man  would  regard  as  the  most  inestimable 
blessing  he  could  attain  on  earth,  is  to  me  a  deep  and 
damning  curse.  Do  you  ask  me  why?  I  answer  that  the 
pains  and  penalties  attached  to  my  abnormal  existence  far 
more  than  compensate — ay,  infinitely  more! — the  benefits 
which  that  existence  confers  upon  me.  Do  you  ask  me 
again  if  it  is  that  I  am  racked  with  pain;  if  I  am  old  and 
feeble,  so  that  life  is  a  continual  burden  to  me;  if,  as  im- 
mortal as  Tithonus,  I  still,  at  each  recurring  dawn,  endure 
the  ineffable  torment  of  seeing  Aurora,  rosy  in  the  flush  of 
youth,  rise  agile  from  my  couch,  while  I,  Tithonus-like, 
can  scarce  move  my  senile  and  decrepit  limbs  to  let  her 
pass?  In  such  case,  I  grant  that,  in  respect  to  the  immor- 
tality depicted  in  the  Grecian  myth,  where  the  lover  of 
the  dawn-goddess,  though  endowed  with  the  immortality 
he  asked,  was  yet  deprived  of  the  youth  which  he  forgot  to 
ask  as  well,  if  mine  were  of  like  nature,  it  might  well  afford 
argument  for  pity  and  condolence.  But  it  is  not  so.  I 
am  to  the  outside  observer  young,  handsome,  bright-eyed, 
vigorous,  an  Apollo  in  form,  a  Narcissus  in  youth;  my 
brain  is  clear,  my  taste  for  pleasure  keen,  my  wealth  un- 
limited. What,  then,  ails  me?  Have  I  committed  name- 
less crimes,  and  is  my  conscience  so  racked  by  their  mem- 
ory that  I  can  not  endure  retrospection,  and  live  a  con- 
tinual, tormenting,  moral  death?  No,  I  have  wronged  no 
man.  No  creature  can  lay  misery  or  sin  at  my  door.  On 
the  contrary,  my  sympathies  go  out  to  distress  of  every 
character,  and  my  purse  is  ever  open  to  the  call  of  the 
needy.  What,  then,  is  the  one  mysterious  drop  of  bitter- 
ness in  this  apparently  unalloyed  cup  of  happiness?  Was 
it  not  but  now,  as  the  clock  on  the  mantel  tinkled  twelve, 
when  I  walked  to  my  escritoire,  unlocked  it,  and  took 
thence  an  hermetically  sealed  vial  of  colorless  fluid, 
and,  while  I  prepared  to  open  it,  that  I  saw  reflected  in 
the  mirror  to  my  left  the  erect  form,  the  supple  limbs,  the 
hair  curly  as  that  of  Hercules,  the  profile  of  Antinous? 
And  could  I  then  help  reflecting  on  the  disparity  between 
the  youth  of  twenty-five,  whom  I  saw  there  attired  in 
clothes  of  the  most  fashionable  make,  the  embodiment  of 
health  and  vigor,  and  the  decrepit  and  withered  old  man 
whom  I  saw  in  a  like  mirror  under  widely  different  aus- 
pices, two  hundred  years  ago? 

Ha!  the  exhilaration  of  the  potent  potion  I  have  just 
drunk!  The  bounding,  ineffable  sensation  of  lightness, 
brightness,  and  vigor  that  makes  me  feel  like  a  god  1  I 
feel  as  if  expanding  into  immensity!  As  if  I  could  em- 
brace and  incorporate  with  myself  all  existence  in  a  mo- 
ment! Can  I  not  shun  the  inspiring  draught?  Alas.no! 
I  am  irresistibly  impelled  to  partake  of  it  each  day  of  my 
life.  The  daily  custom  of  two  hundred  years  has  paralyzed 
my  will,  and,  like  the  slave  of  opium,  I  can  not  break  the 
fetters  if  I  would.  Though  this  clear,  crystal  fluid  does 
not  benumb,  but  inspires  and  brightens  all  the  faculties 
without  depression  or  reaction,  the  intense  craving  is  the 
same  as  with  opium.  I  would  go  through  hell  to  reach  it, 
and  as  I  can  go  wheresoever  I  list  without  effort,  and  in 
spite  of  all  intervening  obstacles  when  I  will  to  do  so,  so  it 
comes  that  this  fated  hour  finds  me  ever  in  my  chamber, 
ever  draining  the  needful  quantity  of  this  elixir.  Tliere- 
fore  I  can  not  die  I 

Even  as  I  raised  the  vial  to  my  lips  and  drained  its 
contents,  I  felt  an  elation  which  almost  compensated  for 
the  melancholy  which  destroys  me,  though  undying,  for 
the  despair  which  kills  me,  immortal  though  I  be.  But 
did  I  not  say  that  my  appetites  were  keen,  my  sense  of 
enjoyment  thorough?  How  can  I  reconcile  this  strange 
paradox?  It  is,  alter  all,  but  one  of  the  countless  para- 
doxes of  my  being.     But  let  me  write. 

A  vast  portion  of  time,  comparatively  estimated  by  ordi- 
nary men's  lives,  has  overpassed  since  first  I  began  to 
think  and  act  and  speak  upon  this  earth.  Twice  a  hun- 
dred times  and  more  has  the  sun  circled  through  his  ap- 
pointed path  in  heaven,  from  equinox  to  solstice,  and  from 
solstice  to  equinox,  since  I  first  realized  that  I  came  under 
the  laws  of  being.  How  was  my  childhood  passed?  In 
luxury,  and  even  splendor.  Well  do  I  recollect  the  steel- 
clad  cuirassiers  of  a  troop  of  King  Charles's  army  forming 
in  our  castle  square  one  dewy  summer  morning.  Well  do 
I  remember  the  leather-jerkined  Roundheads,  some  few 
months  after,  when  the  bloody  fight  was  fought  at  Naseby, 
praying  bareheaded  in  the  same  square,  and  banqueting 
afterward  in  the  old  oaken  hall.  I  recollect  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector himself  patting  me  on  the  curls,  and  grimly  saying 
that  he  trusted,  when  I  got  to  be  a  man,  I  would  uphold 
the  cause.  I  was  eleven  then,  and  for  the  next  ten  years 
or  more  there  was  no  fighting  done.  Affairs  were  settled 
under  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  for  those  ten 
years  the  commonwealth  lasted.  Meanwhile  I  was  grow- 
ing up.  During  those  ten  years,  from  eleven  to  twenty-one, 
in  those  piping  times  of  peace,  you  may  be  sure  we  made 


love,  which,  after  all,  is  next  thing  to  fighting.  I  had  my 
affairs  of  the  heart — the  first  one  with  the  seneschal's  daugh- 
ter, a  lovely  damsel;  then  with  the  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
boring country  squire;  and,  lastly,  with  a  court  beauty — of 
the  late  court,  of  course,  for  if  Cromwell's  Puritan  ranters 
did  not  look  kindly  on  courts,  far  less  did  they  do  so  on 
court  beauties,  as  you  may  well  imagine.  All  this  was,  it 
is  true,  rural  love;  but  still,  as  I  acknowledge  more  and 
more  every  day,  it  was  more  harmonious  and  sympathetic 
than  the  multifarious  emotions  which  have  pleased  my 
senses  and  caused  my  heart  to  palpitate  since  the  good  old 
days  of  Cromwell.  Such  were  my  boyhood  years — full  of 
indolence  and  love-making,  with  the  usual  accessories  of 
country  life.  But  things  took  on  a  different  complexion 
on  that  May  morning  when  the  courier  brought  news  to  the 
castle  in  a  breath— for  it  was  two  hundred  miles  away — 
that  the  greatest  Ironside  of  them  all  had  breathed  his  last, 
and  that  the  young  Charles  had  already  crossed  the  narrow 
seas  from  Holland,  and  had  been  proclaimed  king  in  Lon- 
don. Great  were  the  rejoicings  at  the  castle,  you  may  be 
sure,  for  our  house  had  ever  stood  by  the  king,  and  now 
that  he  had  got  his  own  again,  the  shadow  that  hung  over 
us  during  the  Protectorate  was  removed  forever.  My 
mother  said  that  I  must  at  once  to  court,  to  represent  our 
family,  as  was  befitting  so  proud  and  old  a  house.  Ah, 
me,  those  days  of  gayety  and  nights  of  revelry  at  the  court 
of  the  merry  monarch!  Dolmindme  of  Nell  Gwynne,  and 
the  frail  beauties  from  whom  sprang  three  of  the  proudest 
of  the  present  ducal  families  of  England?  It  is  not  vanity 
in  me  to  say  that  at  five-and-twenty  I  was  a  prime  court 
favorite,  one  of  the  gayest  of  the  gay  at  the  gayest  and  most 
frivolous  court  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Then  came  the 
turning  point  in  my  life.  I  was  smitten  by  the  darts  of 
Cupid.  An  angel  crossed  my  path.  Ah!  my  beautiful 
Lilian!  Pure,  celestial  spirit,  when  shall  I  see  her 
again?  Two  hundred  long  years  have  passed  since  I 
gazed  into  her  clear  orbs  last,  and  still  the  frightful  chasm 
that  separates  us  seems  to  yawn  wider  and  wider  through 
the  terrible  power  which  sustains  me,  through  the  terrible 
chain  which  binds  me,  through  the  dread,  inexorable  law 
of  that  nature  whose  power  I  invoked,  with  whose  secrets 
I  trifled — for  Lilian's  sake  alone. 

Strange  that  my  recollections  to-night  so  vividly  reveal 
the  past!  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I  won  my  lovely 
bride  after  that  tourney  in  the  meads  by  Staines — but  yes- 
terday that,  a  short  week  afterward,  I  led  my  love  to  the 
altar,  the  ceremony  graced  by  the  presence  of  royalty 
itself.  Oh,  that  blest  time,  all  spring,  when,  having  ob- 
tained leave  to  retire  from  court,  we  rode  together,  my 
Lilian  and  I,  for  over  a  week  through  the  shady  lanes 
and  sunny  meadows  of  five  shires,  till  we  reached  the 
old  ancestral  castle!  How  my  good  old  mother,  who 
was  expecting  our  coming  in  the  gateway,  hastened  to 
meet  us  on  the  lawn,  and,  embracing  us  with  tears  and 
benedictions,  led  us  in.  Oh,  those  happy  days  of  quiet 
rural  life,  till  my  darling  fell  ill  at  the  approach  of  that 
insidious  and  fell  destroyer,  that  canker  in  the  bloom,  un- 
der whose  baneful  touch  so  many  of  the  fairest  roses  wither 
and  die.  Enough — two  hundred  years  have  failed  to  dry 
my  eyes.  These  drops  prove  that  I  am  as  young  now  as  I 
was  then.  What  did  I  do  when  my  beautiful  darling  fell 
ill?  The  gravest  physicians  from  London,  from  Paris, 
from  Padua,  were  summoned.  Alas!  their  skill  availed 
naught.  Then  in  my  grief  and  anxiety  I  sought  the  com- 
pany of  soothsayers,  of  astrologers,  of  necromancers,  to 
see  whether,  haply,  they  might  furnish  some  medicament 
to  save  the  priceless  flower  of  my  life.  I  sent  agents  to 
scour  Europe,  and  even  Asia,  in  quest  of  those  to  whom  it 
has  been  said  is  given  control  over  secrets  of  Nature  which 
our  Western  science  ignores  and  ridicules.  Our  means 
were  ample — ample  as  the  amplest.  Wise  men  and  won- 
der-workers flocked  into  our  hospitable  castle,  but  I  exer- 
cised the  keenest  censorship  over  their  movements,  and 
what  can  be  more  keen  or  careful  than  the  eye  of  love? 
Yes,  day  by  day  I  saw  with  ineffable  sadness  my  darling, 
my  life,  fading  away.  But  another  and  equally  poignant 
affliction  was  in  store  for  me.  My  poor  mother  was 
stricken  down  by  apoplexy.  Within  a  week  from  the  time 
that  we  followed  the  good  old  lady  to  her  rest,  we  laid 
my  Lilian  beside  her  in  the  dismal  vault.  I  was  de- 
spair-stricken and  mute.  I  longed  for  death  myself. 
While  stretched  inconsolable  on  a  couch  that  very  even- 
ing, an  old,  trusty  retainer  approached,  saying  that  a 
stranger  desired  audience.  I  peremptorily  refused  to  see 
any  one.  They  say  I  became  delirious.  My  next  recol- 
lection is  of  lying  in  my  own  bed,  with  a  man  of  grave  and 
reverend  aspect,  in  the  garb  of  an  Eastern  sage,  bending 
over,  a  vial  in  his  hand— just  such  a  vial,  I  mind  me,  as 
the  one  I  drained  to-night.  With  it  he  moistened  my  lips. 
I  felt  new  vigor  instilled  into  my  frame;  my  pulse  beat 
faster;  I  felt  able  to  combat  with  the  woes  which  I  still 
realized  as  keenly  as  ever.  The  effect  the  fluid  had  on  me 
was  not  like  that  of  wine  or  alcohol.  These  distort  the  in- 
tellect while  seemingly  brightening  it,  and  the  subsequent 
depression  corresponds  to  the  degree  of  temporary  elation 
experienced,  just  as  one  sweep  of  the  pendulum  causes  a 
similar  sweep  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  this  strange 
fluid  seemed  to  act  independently  of  this,  in  all  other 
known  instances,  fixed  law  of  nature.  Yet,  to  counter- 
balance this — and  well  do  I  remember  it!— there  arose  an 
abnormal  and  ungovernable  desire  for  a  repetition  of  the 
experience.  Ah,  yes!  This  anodyne  to  my  grief,  fur- 
nished by  the  strange  and  benevolent  man  whom  I  saw  by 
my  bedside  upon  opening  my  eyes  after  the  delirious 
trance,  had,  in  one  short  step,  acquired  an  influence  over 
me  to  which  neither  the  opium  nor  the  alcoholic  appetite 
is  in  the  smallest  degree  comparable.  When  the  hiero- 
phant  saw  on  the  third  day  the  eagerness  with  which  I 
stretched  forth  my  hand  for  the  magic  cup  that  in- 
fused new  buoyancy  into  my  veins  and  allayed  the  poign- 
ancy of  my  grief  for  the  irreparable  loss  of  a  mother  and 
a  wife,  though  leaving  my  love  for  them  as  strong  as  ever, 
he  smiled.  What  an  inscrutable  smile  that  was — it  is 
blazoned  as  fresh  on  my  memory  as  though  'twere  yester- 
day. 

"  Naught  else  would  have  saved  your  life,"  he  said, 
kindly,  but  sadly;  "you  are  too  young  to  die,  and  much 
good  work  is  in  store  for  you  yet.  But  can  not  you  appre- 
ciate the  terrible  penalty  imposed  by  the  elixir?    You 


have  aroused  the  dormant  energies  of  Nature,  whose  great- 
est passion  is  life.  She  has  tasted  of  the  fountain  of 
youth;  she  has  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
life,  and  her  craving  for  it  grows,  for  she  abhors  and  de- 
spises death.  But  I  will  not  curse  you  with  perennial 
youth  by  bestowing  upon  you  the  secret  of  the  elixir. 
Tread  the  allotted  path,  and  at  its  end  rejoin  the  beloved 
ones  in  heaven.  You  have  now  strength  to  do  so.  In  a 
short  time  your  craving  will  die  out,  as  even  the  most  pow- 
erful cravings  must  for  lack  of  being  satisfied.    Farewell!" 

Before  I  could  reply  the  sage  had  gone,  but  the  manner 
of  his  departure  was  inexplicable.  None  had  seen  him 
leave  the  castle.  For  days  and  weeks  the  insatiable  crav- 
ing continued.  Then  it  grew  weaker,  and  before  six 
months  had  passed  it  had  died  out  altogether.  From  that 
time  my  life  changed.  From  being  gay  and  sprightly,  I 
became  grave  and  sober  in  my  demeanor.  My  heavy  loss 
told  upon  my  spirits.  I  became  a  recluse,  and  studitd  the 
philosophy  of  the  age.  I  invited  learned  men  to  the  cas-  ! 
tie,  and  took  delight  in  their  conversation.  How  oft  have 
I  held  converse  with  Edward  Somerset,  the  famous  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester,  upon  the  mysteries  of  science !  How 
oft  did  we  speculate  upon  the  nature  of  that  mysterious 
elixir,  the  property  of  the  easlem  sage !  Yes,  bold  thinker, 
my  friend  and  counselor,  though  forty  years  my  senior, 
how  many  of  thy  forecasts  in  science  have  I  seen  made 
actual  fact  in  the  past  two  centuries,  and  how  many  more, 
alas!  am  I  destined  to  see;  for  again  and  again  recurs  the  ' 
awful  reflection — I  can  not  die! 

Thus  did  my  manhood  pass.  Year  followed  year  in  per- 
petual study  and  contemplation.  My  grief  grew  chas- 
tened, and  even  the  memory  of  Lilian  was  not  so  en- 
grossing as  it  was  at  first.  I  began  to  realize,  for  the  first 
time,  that  I  was  growing  old.  My  silvery  locks  plainly 
showed  it,  as  did  also  my  loss  of  vigor.  My  step  had  lost 
its  elasticity,  my  limbs  their  suppleness.  The  reflection 
came  on  me  like  a  thunder-clap.  I  visited  our  ancestral 
vault  in  the  castle  chapel  for  the  thousandth  time  since  I 
had  laid  my  loved  ones  there,  the  thought  recurring  to  me, 
' '  How  long  since  ?  "  Could  I  believe  my  eyes  ?  1  he  tab- 
lets told  me  that.thirty  years  had  flown  since  then.  The 
truth  flashed  upon  me  that  I  was  fifty-six  years  old.  I  began 
to  forecast  the  moment  when  I,  too,  should  be  laid  away 
within  the  gloomy  vault;  and  philosopher  though  I  was,  I 
shuddered  at  the  prospect.  I  returned  to  my  books,  and 
mused,  and  studied,  and  thought.  More  years  passed  on. 
My  sixtieth  birthday  found  me  with  frame  still  more  bent 
and  feebler  steps.  I  felt  that  the  confined  and  studious 
life  I  had  pursued  had  aged  me  much  sooner  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  My  memory  recurred  to 
the  eastern  sage  who  had  revived  me  with  his  wonderful  I 
elixir  thirty-five  years  before.  I  recalled  his  words  and  [ 
actions.  The  more  I  meditated  on  the  subject,  the  more 
fervently  did  I  become  imbued  with  the  desire  to  possess 
this  inestimable  secret  of  life — the  more  determined  did  I 
become,  if  possible,  to  live.  The  memory  of  Blanche- 
fleur  was  blotted  out  by  this  new  and  absorbing  desire. 

Our  castle  was  by  this  time  famous  as  the  resort  of  men 
of  learning  of  every  country  and  every  branch  of  science. 
Others,  in  fact,  rarely  approached  it.  The  neighboring  no- 
bility scoffed  at  it  and  shunned  it,  content  to  hawk  and 
hunt,  like  their  forefathers  before  them.  The  country  folk 
avoided  it.     It  was  regarded  as  the  home  of  the  black  art. 

Now  let  me  recall  the  dread  and  awful  crisis  of  my  life 
— the  point  at  which  I  deliberately  and  purposely  chose 
the  condition  in  which  I  now  exist.  Well  do  I  recollect; 
it  was  in  the  spring  of  1682.  Great  God!  two  centuries 
ago,  to  a  month  and  year.  I  lay  sick  and  feeble  upon  a 
couch — feeble  in  everything  save  my  will.  That  was 
strong  and  firm.  I  suspected  the  approach  of  death,  and 
in  my  great  dread  I  fought  against  it  with  intense  and  su- 
perhuman eagerness.  As  hour  after  hour  passed,  and  I 
grew  weaker  in  body,  the  fervency  of  my  desire  for  life 
seemed  to  increase.  I  willed,  I  prayed,  I  was  determined 
to  live.  As  I  lay  in  this  condition,  a  servant  approached 
and  told  me  that  a  reverend  stranger,  who  said  he  was  a 
physician,  desired  to  see  me.  What  was  my  astonishment 
and  joy  to  behold  in  the  stranger  who  entered  the  apart- 
ment the  same  Oriental  sage  who  had  revived  me  with  the 
elixir  in  my  youth. 

"  Ask  me  not  why  I  am  here,"  he  said,  with  a  somewhat 
stern  expression  of  countenance.  "  The  strength  of  your 
will  has  brought  me;  but  whether  for  your  good  or  harm, 
not  even  lean  tell.  You  are  ill;  I  will  relieve  you  if 
you  will;  but  you  know  the  penalty." 

I  adjured  him  not  to  delay  one  moment — that  I  was  pre- 
pared to  endure  any  and  every  penalty — that  I  feared  I 
was  going  to  die,  and  that  I  desired  earnestly  to  live. 

"  In  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,"  returned  the  sage, 
"you  are  at  the  point  of  death.  Its  approach  can  be  ar- 
rested, but  arrested  at  your  peril.  Hand  in  hand  with  re- 
vivification by  the  extraordinary  means  I  possess  comes 
the  craving,  you  know  full  well,  for  repetition;  and  with 
that  craving  will  now  come,  in  your  case,  an  overmasier- 
ing  desire  to  possess  the  secret  to  supply  the  means  to  sat- 
isfy that  craving.  Suppose  the  means  were  at  your  com- 
mand, could  you  trust  yourself  to  properly  guard  the  high 
charge  entrusted  to  you?  Regrets  for  the  infraction  of 
nature's  laws  will  not  abrogate  the  penalties  for  such  in- 
fraction." 

I  repeated  my  former  assurance,  that  I  was  prepared  to 
take  every  risk ;  and  he  then  took  from  his  vestment  one 
of  the  same  vials  he  had  when  at  the  castle  before— one 
of  the  same  that  I  drained  to-night — poured  a  small  por- 
tion of  its  contents  into  a  goblet,  and  gave  it  to  me  to 
drink.  Oh,  the  exhilaration^  of  that  draught !  Even  at 
this  distance  of  two  centuries,  I  remember  it.  Enough. 
I  rose  from  my  couch  a  new  man.  The  pains  and  aches, 
the  decrepitude  and  senility,  forsook  my  limbs.  Next  day 
I  stood  erect  and  firm.  I  feared  lest  my  powerful  bene- 
factor would  depart,  as  he  did  before,  and  leave  me  with 
my  desire  unsatisfied,  with  my  craving  unappeased. 

When  I  gave  expression  to  that  fear,  I  recollect  his  pe- 
culiar answer. 

"There  are,"  he  said,  "  certain  features'of  character  in 
man  with  which  we  are  in  sympathy,  and  are  obliged  to 
respect.  These  are  earnestness  and  zeal  in  intellect,  and 
intense  purpose  in  will.  You  possess  these  qualities.  Ij 
you  compel  me  to  stay,  you  need  not  fear  that  I  th»lJ^;o. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


I  pondered  on  those  words  when  I  was  alone  and  the 
jange  sage  had  retired  to  his  apartment.  Compel  him  to 
:ay?  What  if  I  should  imprison  him  in  one  of  our  castle 
ungeons  till  he  revealed  the  secret  of  the  composition  of 
iat  mysterious  draught?  Such  was  the  appetite,  the  crav- 
lg,  that  even  so  small  a  portion  of  the  elixir  as  I  had  just 
iken  had  excited  in  me  that  I  was  prepared  to  violate  the 
acred  laws  of  hospitality  to  gain  my  ends.  The  idea 
rew  upon  me.  Next  morning  I  made  ready  to  carry  it  into 
xecution.  I  led  the  way  into  a  chamber  whose  massive 
■alls  of  solid  ma=onry  seemed  to  defy  any  power  to  pass 
aem.  The  sage  clearly  divined  my  purpose,  for,  to  my 
lcredible  astonishment,  he  walked  straight  to  one  of  the 
•alls,  and,  seeming  to  pass  through  it,  disappeared.  While 
jstin  wonder  and  dismay,  I  turned,  and,  lo!  he  was  be- 
ide  me.  I  was  speechless. 
"  You  see,"  said  he,  gravely,  but  not  unkindly,  "  it  is 
either  wall  nor  bar  that  can  compel  me  to  stay.  The 
i  .ict,  however,  that  you  would  have  used  walls  and  bars  to 
ompel  my  acquiescence  is  proof  of  the  intensity  of  your 
esire,  of  the  concentration  of  your  will.  That  is  what 
Llonstrains  me  to  aid  you." 

B  Thereafter  Nureddin  became  an  inmate  of  the  castle, 
me  offered  no  further  bar  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  wishes. 
ie  professed  himsslf  ready  to  initiate  me  into  the  mys- 
Uery  of  the  preparation  of  the  elixir.  How  that  memora- 
ble discourse  in  my  library  is  written  in  characters  of 
■lire  upon  my  brain — each  separate  word  graven  upon  my 

oul! 

■  "Consider,"  said  he,  "the  simplicity  of  natural  law. 

nJo  matter  how  complex  results  may  be,  causes  are  always 

imple.    From  the  homogeneous  structure  of  the  egg,  con- 

aining  practically  the  same  elementary  substances  in  all 

pecies,  springs  the  complex  and  heterogeneous  animal 

tructures  which  we  see  around  us.     All  these  animal 

tructures  develop  their  animal  functions,  grow,  decay, 

nd  finally  return  to  their  original  constituents.    If  I  ask 

I  rou  why  this  is  so,  you  answer,  '  It  is  a  law  of  nature.' 

,.|fou  profess  certainty  upon  this  matter  because  this  law 

'  las  been  invariable — within  your  observation.     But  how 

ride  is  your  observation  ?     Does  it  comprehend  the  whole 

iniverse,  and  is  there  nothing  outside  of  your  experience  ? 

lj.Vhy  is  it  that  an  elephant  will  live  three  hundred  years, 

ome  of  the  slow-blooded  amphibia  twice  that  span,  and  so 

I  jin?    What  constitutes  old  age,  and  why  should  an  animal 

lecayanddie?    Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you.    Old  age  is 

imply  the  hardening  of  the  important  organs  of  the  body. 

That  hardening  is  due  to  insufficient  nutrition — the  sup- 

i  ,)ly  of  new  tissue  is  not  equal  to  the  waste.    If  the  supply 

vere  maintained  exactly  equal  to  the  waste,  decay  would 

!>e  arrested,  and  the  organism  would  continue  to  exist  in 

t  he  same  condition  as  it  was  found  when  the  arrest  took 

jlace — in  other  words,  you,  as  a  man  of  sixty,  if  such  a 

process  as  I  describe  were  enacted  within  your  body,  would 

I  ,:ontinue  a  man  of  sixty  to  an  indefinite  period,  provided 

1 .10  other  element  intervened  to  destroy  you.    If.again,  the 

!  supply  should  be  larger  in  quantity  and  richer  in  quality 

:han  the  waste,  your  organism  would  continue  to  grow 

,-ounger,  until  it  reached  that  point  at  which  all  your  func- 

:ions  were  in  their  most  perfect  condition. 

"  Let  us  proceed  another  step.  What  is  it  that  supplies 
:his  waste,  and  why  is  it  that  the  supply  does  not  corre- 
spond thereto  ?  Fifty  years  ago  your  countryman  Harvey 
solved  that  problem,  though  we  in  the  East  had  solved  it 
.is  many  thousand  years  before.  It  is  the  ever-pulsing 
stream  that  flows  through  those  channels,  both  conduits 
md  sewers,  carrying  in  nourishment  and  carrying  off 
effete  matter — that  is  the  source  of  growth  and  decay.  Even 
the  blood-vessels  themselves  are  nourished  by  the  fluid 
passing  through  them.  If  these  are  kept  soft,  to  their  mi- 
nutest capillaries,  each  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body  will 
be  properly  nourished,  and  can  not  itself  harden  or  decay, 
for  is  not  every  portion  of  the  system  renewed  every  seven 
years?  There  is  not  a  particle,  not  an  atom  of  your  form, 
blood,  bone,  or  muscle,  which  was  there  when  you  were 
fifty-three.  If  it  had  been  in  your  power  seven  years  ago 
to  replace  these  atoms  and  particles  with  atoms  and  parti- 
cles of  a  superior  type,  you  might  have  been  forty-five  years 
of  age  just  as  well  as  sixty,  had  you  softened  your  blood-ves- 
sels and  capillaries  in  the  same  ratio  as  you  have  permitted 
them  to  grow  hard. 

,  "  But  to  effect  this  it  is  needful  to  introduce  into  the  blood 
an  element  of  finer  and  more  subtile  nature  than  mere  de- 
coctions or  essences  made  from  gross  corporeal  substances. 
Even  alcohol,  the  most  spiritual  essence  of  which  your 
western  civilization  knows  aught,  and  fast  as  it  causes  the 
vital  fluid  to  bound  within  the  veins,  and  potent  as  are  its 
virtues  to  arrest  molecular  change  within  the  tissues,  has 
no  power  to  renew  them.  It  can  retard  decay,  but  is  pow- 
erless to  rebuild  the  structure,  far  less  to  permit  its  being 
rebuilt  of  better  material  than  before. 

"  But  in  the  remote  Orient,  in  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race,  the  element  which  possesses  the  wondrous  virtue  of 
imparting  to  the  blood  that  tenuity  and  elasticity  which 
causes  it  to  preserve  the  minutest  capillaries  in  that  condi- 
tion of  softness  which  enables  them  to  nourish  and  drain 
the  system  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  has  never  been  a 
secret  to  the  exalted  few,  though  jealously  guarded  from 
the  ignoble  many.  Were  it  known,  this  earth  would  speed- 
ily become  a  hell,  such  as  your  Dante  never  dreamed  of 
in  his  wildest  imaginings. 

"  With  you,  however,  the  case  is  different.  Your  long  and 
studious  years,  your  mind  trained  to  philosophic  methods, 
assure  me  that  you  will  guard  the  secret  well,  while  the  in- 
tensity of  your  desire  to  possess  it  constrains  me  to  impart 
it  to  you.' 

How  profoundly  was  I  impressed  with  his  words  I  With 
'  what  keenness  of  desire,  and  yet  with  what  awe,  did  I  fol- 
low the  hierophant  as  he  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to 
his  chamber !  Retorts,  alembics,  and  apparatus  of  a  fashion 
yet  foreign  to  that  century,  though  now  common  in  every 
laboratory,  confronted  my  gaze  on  entering.  I  felt  as  one 
about  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  most  potent  and  tre- 
mendous secret  in  the  whole  vast  realm  of  nature. 

The  sage  approached  a  table  and — but  why  should  I 
commit  to  writing  that  simple  yet  wondrous  process  by 
which  the  door  oflife  is  unlocked,  by  which  the  body  be- 
comes imperishable  and  proof  against  the  inroads  of  decay  ? 
It  requires  no  superior  intelligence  to  understand  it.no 


scientific  experience  to  perform  it.  Once  known,  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Do  I  realize  the  dreadful  risk  I 
am  imposing  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  planet — on  my  fel- 
low-men? Do  I  realize  the  hell  that  would  break  loose 
should  this  writing  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  world  at  large  ? 
.  .  .  .  I  will  guard  against  this  contingency  by  burning 
these  sheets  as  soon  as  written.  Then  why  write  them? 
It  interests  me — it  eases  me — it  consoles  me — it  serves  to 
distract  my  thoughts  from  the  haunting  anguish  that  racks 
me. 

Yes,  I  can  see  the  stately  figure  and  the  benevolent  coun- 
tenance of  Nureddin  as  he  bent  over  the  table  and  handled 
some  apparatus,  new  and  strange  to  me  then,  and  unknown 
to  science  for  a  hundred  years  afterward,  yet  com  prehended 
and  understood  by  every  school-boy  now.  It  is  true  that 
the  galvanic  battery  I  now  possess  and  employ  to  produce 
the  elixir  is  of  finer  finish  and  more  elaborate  construction 
than  that  shown  to  me  then  by  the  Eastern  sage,  but  in  all 
essential  particulars  the  instruments  are  identical.  While 
I  gazed  wonderingly  at  his  movements,  he  said: 

"  You  need  not  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  your 
western  science  as  yet  knows  nothing  of  the  apparatus  you 
see _  before  you t nor  of  the  subtile  and  incomparable  fluid 
which  it  generates.  Recollect  that  we  also  possessed  the 
mariner's  compass  ages  before  yourselves,  and  that  the 
hills  of  China  reverberated  to  the  roar  of  cannon  two  thou- 
sand years  before  the  battle  of  Cressy." 

How  vividly  I  recall  every  motion,  every  gesture  of  the 
sage !  With  what  curiosity  I  watched  him  when  he  took 
up  a  short,  squat  vial  of  heavy  glass,  and,  having  first  filled 
it  with  water,  closed  it  carefully  with  a  tight-fitting  cork. 
Through  this  cork  he  then  thrust  the  pointed  ends  of  two 
wires,  the  other  ends  of  which  were  connected  with  what 
I  have  since  learned  to  call  the  battery.  He  then,  having 
first  inverted  the  vial,  held  it  up  before  me,  between  his 
finger  and  thumb,  and  turned  a  screw  upon  the  battery. 

"  Look,"  said  he.  And  as  I  did  so,  I  saw  a  train  of 
tiny  bubbles  rise  from  the  end  of  each  wire  and  ascend 
upward  toward  the  bottom  of  the  vial.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments Nureddin  took  from  the  table  what  looked  like  a 
large  cannon-ball,  into  an  orifice  in  which  he  placed  the 
glass  vial,  closing  up  the  hole  by  means  of  a  heavy  sliding 
door,  leaving,  however,  passage  for  the  wires,  and  remark- 
ing as  he  did  so : 

"  The  pressure  now  going  on  within  the  vial  is  increasing 
each  moment,  and  will  finally  become  so  tremendous  that 
naught  but  the  most  highly  wrought  masses  of  metal,  pre- 
pared under  the  most  careful  auspices,  can  withstand  it. 
Know  you  what  is  going  on  within  the  vial  at  this  moment? 
I  will  tell  you.  The  fluid,  element,  or  force  which  issues 
from  the  ends  of  the  wires,  and  which  we  call  akaz — your 
science  has  yet  no  term  for  it,  as  it  knows  not  that  such  a 
force  exists — is  the  life-giving  force  of  nature.  It  has 
power  to  decompose  water  and  resolve  it  into  its  original 
gases — oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Could  you  watch  what  is 
now  going  on  you  would  see  the  water  in  the  vial  gradually 
decreasing  in  quantity,  the  other  portion  of  the  vial  being 
occupied  by  liberated  gases  in  a  high  state  of  tension.  As 
the  space  occupied  by  the  gases  increases,  the  pressure 
upon  the  glass  becomes  more  and  more  enormous,  until 
every  drop  of  the  water  is  vaporized.  Just  as  this  point  is 
attained,  the  pressure  has  become  so  great  that,  unless  the 
receptacle  bursts,  the  gases,  unable  to  endure  it,  are  once 
more  forced  to  recombine  in  the  form  of  water.  To  ap- 
pearance, analysis,  and  taste,  the  water  thus  precipitated 
is  identically  the  s-ime  as  that  originally  put  into  the  vial. 
But  in  effect  how  different!  It  is  now  fully  charged  with 
the  life-giving  fluid,  for  the  fluid  has  been  all  the  while 
generated  by  the  battery,  and  has  had  no  means  of  escape. 
It  is,  analytically,  nothing  but  water,  but,  when  tested  by 
effect,  it  is  the  elixir  of  life!  You  have  your  lesson. 
Analysis  and  reflection  will  teach  you  the  composition  and 
working  of  the  metals  and  acids  in  the  apparatus  that  gen- 
erates the  subtile  fluid.  Beware  how  you  use  the  secret 
intrusted  to  you.  Remember  the  penalty.  I  will  see  you 
yet  again  once  more.    Till  then,  farewell ! " 

To  my  amazement,  Nureddin  had  again  vanished,  but 
the  apparatus  remained.  With  what  eagerness  did  I  un- 
fasten the  door  of  the  massive  ball,  and  take  thence,  with 
trembling  hands,  the  vial  containing  the  precious  fluid. 
Eagerly  I  drew  the  cork  and  swallowed  the  contents.  The 
effect  was  as  magical  as  before.  New  life  was  instilled 
into  my  veins — new  vigor  into  my  spirit.  But  Nureddin 
came  not  back.  Two  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since 
then,  and  yet  he  comes  not. 

Ah !  how  well  do  I  remember  the  zeal,  the  eagerness,  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  I  prepared  vial  after  vial  of  this  in- 
estimable elixir,  hermetically  sealing  the  mouth  of  each  lest 
one  particle  of  virtue  should  escape.  How  I  studied  the 
construction  of  the  battery— succeeded  by  how  many  of 
newer  make  since  then !— marked  the  action  of  the  acids, 
and  mastered  the  theory  and  practice  of  this  portion  of 
electrical  science  a  hundred  years  before  the  discoveries 
of  Galvani  or  Volta.  My  foresight  in  this  respect  proved 
of  vast  advantage.  One  day,  while  absent  from  the  labo- 
ratory, a  report  like  that  of  a  cannon  shook  the  castle. 
Hurrying  back,  I  found  that  the  iron  globe  had  burst  into 
a  thousand  fragments  under  the  tremendous  strain  from 
within.  Months  elapsed  before  I  succeeded  in  getting 
another  wrought  so  as  to  withstand  the  pressure.  How 
many  times  did  they  burst,  without  apparent  cause,  to  the 
great  dismay  of  my  retainers,  whom  I  told  that  I  was 
making  experiments  in  gunnery.  My  reputation  was 
known,  and  I  was  suffered  to  pursue  my  experiments  un- 
molested. 

Meantime,  with  what  joy  I  noted  that  I  was  growing 
younger  day  by  day  and  week  by  week.  From  being  gray, 
my  hair  once  again  grew  black.  I  felt  the  springs  of  re- 
newed youth.  My  step  grew  strong,  my  eye  bright,  my 
senses  keener.  I  seemed  to  outgrow  my  studious  habits, 
and  indulged  once  more  in  out-door  sports.  Several  years 
passed  away,  and  I  became  aware  that  my  friends  and  re- 
tainers, who  congratulated  me  at  first  on  my  renewed 
health,  now  looked  strangely  at  me  when  I  appeared.  I 
was  becoming  an  object  of  suspicion.  How  was  it  possi- 
ble that  a  man  of  seventy  should  possess  the  agility  and 
vigor  of  one  of  forty  summers?  I  consulted  my  safety, 
and  went  abroad.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  converted 
into  money  such  portions  of  our  vast  family  estates  as 


were  not  entailed,  depositing  the  same  in  bank  to 
order. 

How  shall  I  recall  the  years  which  subsequently  par' 
I  visited,  one  by  one,  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  growing 
year  by  year  younger,  till  at  my  eightieth  birthday  I  looked 
like  a  youth  of  twenty-five.  Had  I  returned  home,  I 
should  have  been  treated  as  an  imposttr,  and  ignomini- 
ously  ejected  from  my  estates;  so  1  prudently  permitted 
the  report  to  circulate  that  I  had  been  secretly  assassinated 
— a  report  which  my  nearest  heir,  a  distant  cousin,  did  not 
care  either  to  verify  or  contradict.  I  had  meanwhile,  how- 
ever, executed  and  signed  an  instrument  conveying  all  my 
money  in  bank  to  Walter  Neville,  under  which  name  I 
have  since  been  known — calling  at  my  bankers'  only  once 
in  a  generation,  and  then  representing  myself  as  the  son 
and  heir  of  the  former  Walter  Neville,  as  my  papers  and 
appearance  sufficiently  attested. 

But  my  time  of  retribution  was  approaching,  and  how 
shall  I  tell  of  the  perplexity  it  occasioned  me,  of  the  feelings 
of  awe  and  wonder  it  awakened?  It  was  in  Venice — I  re- 
member it  well — in  the  summer  of  1740 — sixty  years  after 
my  second  meeting  with  Nureddin,  and  my  introduction 
to  the  secret  of  the  elixir.  I  had  been  for  many  years  at 
the  age  I  now  am — twenty-five — in  the  flush  of  youth  and 
vigor.  Engrossed  as  I  was  in  the  enjoyments  of  fashion 
and  frivolity  which  accord  with  that  age — for  my  mental 
bent  had  changed  with  my  changed  body,  and  I  was  once 
again  the  gay  courtier  of  Charles  the  Second's  time — I  had 
omitted  to  note  that  the  daily  quantity  of  the  elixir  which 
I  imbibed  had  alarmingly  increased;  that  whereas  half  a 
drachm  had  been  at  first  sufficient  to  satisfy  my  cravings, 
it  now  took  four  tunes  that  quantity,  or  one-fourth  of  an 
ounce,  to  produce  the  desired  result.  In  one  sense  this 
did  not  matter,  as  my  facilities  for  producing  it  were  un- 
limited, but  I  was  suddenly  awakened  to  a  new  effect  it  was 
having  on  my  system. 

Ah,  that  balmy  night  in  Venice,  as  I  stepped  ashore 
from  the  gondola,  fresh  from  the  embrace  of  my  beloved 
f  ulia !  What  a  rude  shock  was  that  when  I  felt  the  stiletto 
of  the  assassin  beneath  my  shoulder-blade  in  the  shadows 
of  Saint  Mark  I  I  turned  with  my  rapier  drawn  to  thrust  at 
his  flying  form,  and  then  sank  limp  upon  the  pavement. 
The  watch  came  up  and  bore  me  to  my  palace  on  a  stretch- 
er. "  Corpo  di  Cristo !"  cried  one,  "  he  is  as  light  as  a 
feather."  The  surgeon,  hastily  summoned,  was  surprised  at 
the  depth  of  the  gash,  and  at  the  slight  loss  of  blood.  As 
he  left  did  I  not  hear  him  say:  "A  fearful  wound,  and  no 
blood  comes  out  of  it.  He  must  be  bleeding  internally, 
and  will  be  dead  by  morning"?  I  felt  no  pain,  and  but 
slightly  faint,  and  when  I  rose  next  morning,  after  a  re- 
freshing sleep,  preceded  by  a  double  draught  of  the  elixir, 
a  cicatrice  alone  showed  that  there  had  been  a  wound  at  all. 

I  remembered  the  remark  of  the  stretcher-bearer,  and 
for  curiosity  weighed  myself.  Though  I  knew  that  I  should 
normally  have  weighed  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
I  scarce  came  up  to  a  hundred.  This  set  me  to  thinking. 
Was  the  electric  elixir  day  by  day  rendering  my  body  more 
and  more  ethereal,  purging  it  of  its  grosser  elements,  and 
would  this  account  for  the  miraculous  healing  of  that  dead- 
ly stiletto  thrust,  and  for  the  anomalous  loss  of  weight?  I 
then  recollected  the  faculty  possessed  by  Nureddin  of  pass- 
ing through  stone  walls,  and  wondered  whether  I  should 
ever  be  able  to  do  the  same.  I  little  knew  how  soon  my 
doubts  upon  the  point  would  be  resolved. 

From  Venice  I  visited  Rome.  It  was  the  time  when  the 
malarial  fever  of  the  Campagna  strikes  down  everything 
within  reach  of  its  destroying  breath.  I  too  fell  ill.  The 
doctors  despaired  of  my  life,  and,  like  the  surgeon  of  Ven- 
ice, gave  me  up  for  lost.  I  secretly  substituted  for  their 
medicines  vials  of  my  own  elixir.  Vial  after  vial  I  swal- 
lowed, and  on  this  occasion  lay,  as  it  seemed,  for  weeks  at 
the  point  of  death,  though  my  mind  was  bright  and  vigor- 
ous all  the  while,  and  I  never  entertained  the  least  doubt 
of  my  ultimate  recovery.  When  I  rose  from  my  couch  the 
doctors  marveled  not  that  my  weight  was  only  sixty-eight 
pounds,  but  that,  in  despite  thereof,  I  had  so  bright  an  eye, 
and  could  walk  with  so  erect  a  bearing  and  agile  a  step. 
Did  they  not  say  that  youth  and  a  good  constitution  could 
do  a  great  deal  ?  I  knew  the  true  cause,  and  exulted  in  my 
immunity  from  death,  whether  it  came  in  the  shape  of  steel 
or  pestilence. 

But  the  deep  draughts  of  the  elixir  that  bad  been  neces- 
sary to  save  my  life  while  I  was  stricken  with  the  pestilence, 
demanded  repetition  when  I  grew  well.  With  what  amaze- 
ment and  apprehension — for  I  knew  not  where  the  end 
would  be— did  I  find  that,  though  seemingly  of  robust  pro- 
portions and  perfect  vigor,  I  was  actually  approaching,  in- 
exorably approaching,  that  supreme  attenuation  in  which 
I  now  exist.  Firm  and  vigorous  to  appearance,  but  in  re- 
ality a  phantom,  a  shadow — an  indestructible  corporeality, 
doubtless — a  semblance  of  body,  but  body  simply  as  an 
abode  of  mind. 

Do  I  eat  and  drink?  Do  I  experience  pleasure  in  the 
performance  of  the  various  functions  that  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  prolongation  of  physical  life  ?  I  answer, 
yes.  But  under  the  influence  of  the  next  draught  of  the 
electric  elixir,  the  gross  constituents  of  all  that  has  entered 
my  system  is  dissipated — resolved  into  its  component  ele- 
ments— only  an  infinitesimal  portion  incorporating  itself 
with  my  physical  frame. 

But  let  me  recall  the  supreme  moment  of  my  life.  That 
fire — that  fearful  fire — when  hundreds  perished  in  the  ho- 
tel !  Oh,  the  heart-rending  shrieks  and  untold  woe  of  that 
grisly  night!  It  was  in  Paris  that  the  fire-fiend  caught  me 
— in  17S0,  forty  years  after  my  experiences  in  Italy.  I 
woke  and  saw  the  flames  lapping  my  doors,  my  windows, 
my  every  point  of  egress.  1  was  in  despair.  I  bethought 
me  of  the  elixir.  There  were  several  vials  in  my  traveling- 
cases.  I  hastily  quaffed  the  panacea— the  extraordinary 
fluid  that  had  done  such  marvelous  things  before.  I  opened 
the  doors  of  my  apartments  in  succession  to  see  if  there 
were  any  mode  of  escape.  None.  I  closed  them  and  fled 
to  the  windows.  It  was  too  horrible  a  death  to  fall  on  the 
pavement.  Paralyzed  with  a  fearful  heart-sickness,  I  leaned 
unconsciously  against  the  wall.  To  my  surprise  I  felt  no 
resistance,  and  in  a  moment  found  myself  in  an  adjoining 
room.  Bewildered,  and  scarce  knowing  what  I  did,  did  I 
not  pass  without  impediment  through  wall  after  wall  and 
partition  after  partition,  until  I  came  where  there  .was 
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naught  but  flame,  bright,  lambent,  fiery  flame  before  me? 
But  through  it  I  saw  an  untouched  corridor  beyond,  and 
made  a  rush  for  the  corridor.  Who  can  tell  my  surprise 
when  I  found  that  the  flames  were  as  innocuous  as  a  painted 
draught  of  air?  I  left  the  hotel  uninjured  and  unsinged. 
I  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  no  form  of  cas- 
ualty destructive  to  the  ordinary  frame  had  any  effect  upon 
it  when  fortified  by  the  marvelous  elixir. 

But  why  should  I  recount  the  various  steps  and  experi- 
ences through  which  I  gradually  became  aware  that  I  had 
reached  the  same  stage  of  incorporeality  at  which  I  was 
surprised  when  Nureddin  first  passed  through  the  massive 
masonry  of  my  castle  dungeon?  Since  then,  have  I  not 
been  in  battle — taking  part  with  first  one  country,  then  an- 
other, hoping  that,  because  tired  of  living,  I  might  find  a 
way  to  die?  Have  not  rapier  thrusts  and  saber  cuts  closed 
up  as  soon  as  made? .  Have  not  bullets  whistled  through 
me  unknown,  except  for  a  passing  sensation?  Have  not 
officers  of  unimpeachable  veracity  averred  that  they  have 
seen  a  cannon  Dall  impinge  upon  my  head,  and  yet  that 
member  remains  as  firmly  fixed  as  ever?  Once,  not  ten 
years  ago,  I  crawled  forth  unscathed  from  below  arailroad 
car,  beneath  which  all  others  were  lying  mangled,  dis- 
torted, and  dead.  Once  I  tried  hard  to  die.  It  was  on  the 
Atlantic ;  our  vessel  struck  an  iceberg,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
foundered.  While  I  beheld  my  fellow  passengers  dragged 
down  by  the  fatal  vortex,  my  lack  of  gravity  left  me  like  a 
chip  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  For  hours  I  floated. 
I  laved  in  the  saline  bath,  and  drank  copiously  of  the  brine, 
drawing  it  even  into  my  lungs,  but  it  passed  innocuously  out. 
In  a  few  hours  my  recurring,  inappeasable  appetite  re- 
turned. The  unquenchable  daily  desire  for  the  elixir 
overmastered  me,  and  I  found  myself  almost  without 
volition  of  my  own,  treading  the  waves  with  the  fleetness  of 
the  antelope,  and  finally  finding  myself — I  know  not  how, 
save  that  I  willed  to  be  there — in  the  laboratory  of  the 
house  which  I  had  left  three  days  before. 

No.  I  have  come  to  the  sad  and  dread  conclusion  that 
/  can  not  die!  The  warning  of  Nureddin  was  not  lightly 
given.  I  have  abused  the  gift,  and  I  must  suffer  the  awful 
retribution. 

Oh,  Lilian,  my  beloved,  and  thou,  sainted  mother 
in  heaven,  forgive  me !  Is  there  no  escape  from  this  earthly 
hell;  noway  in  which  I  can  rejoin  the  beloved  ones  in 
heaven?  Alas!  none,  none!  Have  I  not  suffered  suffi- 
ciently for  my  impious  desire  to  live?  Why  did  I  seek  to 
lengthen  out  the  allotted  span  of  mortals?  Oh,  woe, 
woe !  Must  I,  an  ethereal  body  chained  to  the  earth,  con- 
tinue to  endure  this  ever-darkening  condition  through  all 
the  unending  years  ?  No  answer  reaches  me !  There  is 
no  help — none,  none ! 

Yet  still  I  am  a  man.  My  will  remains  strong,  vigorous, 
unimpaired.  If  there  is  no  release  from  this  living  death, 
I  can,  at  least,  dare  the  worst.  How  many  vials  ot  this 
vile  elixir  are  there,  at  this  moment  in  the  cabinet?  A 
whole  shelf-full !  See,  I  will  pour  a  libation  to  the  gods, 
and  a  libation  that  shall  be  worthy  of  them !  Let  me  range 
them  by  my  side  while  I  pen  these  lines,  so  that,  seeing 
them  written,  I  may  gloat  over  my  fixitude  of  purpose. 
Now!  Ha!  Good!  I  have  poured  the  contents  of 
twenty — a  score — of  these  ounce  vials  into  the  goblet.  A 
health  to  the  gods!  Ha!  it  reminds  me  of  the  time  that 
Nureddin  made  me  master  of  the  secret. 

******** 

Here,  as  I  sit  writing,  who  is  it  that  gazes  at  me  from  the 
mirror  opposite?  Great  heavens!  what  do  I  see?  It  is 
certainly  myself,  but  the  face  seems  to  take  on  an  unearth- 
ly, sunernal  radiance.  The  figure  dilates — expands — 
grows  filmy  and  luminous — its  outline  trembles  and  wav- 
ers. I  scarce  can  hold  my  pen,  but  writing  may  keep  my 
thoughts  collected.  Who  is  that?  Ha!  Nureddin!  Then 
you  have  kept  your  promise.  Shake  not  your  head  nor 
look  at  me  with  those  sad  eyes!  Who  are  those  angels  of 
beauty  and  radiance  beside  me  in  the  mirror?  Beside  me 
in  the  mirror!  Can  that  shadowy  form — growing  more 
filmy  and  shadowy  every  moment — with  the  dazzling  coun- 
tenance, be  mine?  My  hand  feels  scarce  able  to  direct  the 
pen,  but  I  will  be  as  philosophical  as  of  old — write  now 
and  to-morrow  destroy. 

[Here  the  manuscript  becomes  unintelligible.     Some  words  have   had  to  be 
altogether  omitted.] 

Yes,  there  they  are.     Lilian  —  mother  —  Lilian  —  and 

Nureddin   smiles.      Death — no.      Destroy  the   pa 

moth Lilian 


As  illustrating  how  much  money  Congressmen  usually 
have,  the  story  is  told  of  Colonel  Ochiltree  that  he  came 
into  the  House  the  morning  after  the  close  of  one  of  the 
races  all  "  broke  up,"  as  his  friend  who  tells  the  story  ex- 
pressed it.  His  hair  was  standing  on  end — at  least  the  lit- 
tle that  is  left  him — his  dress  was  disordered,  a  general  air 
of  seediness  pervaded  his  being — in  short,  he  seemed  com- 
pletely demoralized.  "What's  the  matter,  Tom?"  ex- 
claimed a  dozen  sympathizing  friends.  "  Matter?"  blurted 
out  the  Texan,  who  imagined  everybody  must  have  heard 
of  his  misfortune;  "  matter?  Why,  I  have  lost  ten  thou- 
sand dollars — twice  the  pay  of  a  member  of  this  House — 
on  the  races  yesterday.  Matter,  great  Scott ! "  "  It's  too 
bad,  Tom,  but  then" —  "  Yes,  and  the  worst  of  it  is," 
added  Colonel  Ochiltree,  savagely,  "  ten  dollars  of  was  in 
cash." 

It  is  said  that  the  interior  of  Clarence  House,  the  Lon- 
don residence  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  presents  a  very 
hard  and  warlike  appearance,  owing  to  the  strange  use  of 
arms  as  ornaments  throughout  all  the  apartments.  Even 
the  drawing-room  is  more  like  an  armory  than  an  elegant 
resort  prescribed  by  modern  taste,  for  everywhere  are  seen 
bristling  weapons  suggestive  of  battle;  and  it  is  even  ru- 
mored that  cannon  guard  the  entrance  to  the  private  rooms 
of  the  duchess,  though  no  visitor  has  ever  been  able  to 
verify  their  existence.  When  the  sailor  prince  and  his 
Russian  wife  condescend  to  entertain  their  friends,  these 
glittering  trophies  of  historic  note  are  discreetly  screened 
with  a  profusion  of  flowers,  and  the  man-o'-war  arsenal 
look  of  the  house  disappears  for  the  time  being  under 
banks  of  roses. 


OLD   FAVORITES. 

A  Boardiog-House  Experience. . 

Hidden  from  my  envious  vision 
Only  by  a  thin  partition 
In  another  bed-room  attic, 
Small,  but  yet  aristocratic, 
Mistress  of  that  dormitory, 
Goddess  of  the  upper  story, 
Is  a  girl,  young,  poor,  untainted, 
Fair  as  ever  Raphael   painted. 

If  on  summer  days  vou  wander 
To  the  fruit-stalls  over  yonder, 
You  will  witness  there  how  true  'tis 
At  the  top  the  finest  fruit  is; 
The  high  mountain's  summit  nearest 
Whitest  lies  the  snow,  and  clearest — 
And  the  Queen-rose  always  blushes 
On  the  top-spray  of  the  bushes. 
In  no  boarding-house  or  dairy 
Will  the  good  rule  ever  vary, 
Though  it  come  in  different  guises, 
That  it  is  the  cream  that  rises  ! 
Therefore— boldly  I  declare  it — 
Does  my  charmer  grace  a  garret. 

In  the  dim  and  early  morning. 
Ere  the  bell  has  given  warning, 
I  can  hear  her  bare  feet  patting 
On  her  chamber's  humble  matting; 
Hear  the  ice  clink  in  the  basin 
That  she  laves  her  lovely  face  in, 
And,  by  dint  of  studious  guessing, 
The  slight  bustle  of  her  dressing. 
Then  at  evening  I  can  hear  her 
Place  her  lamp  beneath  her  mirror, 
And  remove  the  combs  confining 
Her  soft  hair  in  bandeaux  shining. 
Then  I  list,  a  moment  later, 
Till  I  hear  her  tiny  gaiter, 
Fitting  for  its  fair  deposit, 
Tossed  into  the  corner  closet. 
Oft  I  hear  her  silvery  laughter 
Echoing  from  the  cobwebbed  rafter, 
As,  worn  out  with  silence  lonely, 
Talks  she  with  her  sweet  self  only; 
And  it  minds  me  of  a  swallow 
In  the  balmy  eves  that  follow 
Tune's  sweet  month  of  leafy  glory, 
Twittering  many  a  sweet  love-story — 
Soft,  and  tender,  and  impassioned, 
From  the  eaves'  nest  it  has  fashioned. 

Down  the  long  stairs,  tripping  lightly 
With  elastic  motion  sprightly, 
Some  light  measure  humming  gayly, 
To  her  work  she  passes  daily; 
While  I,  from  my  friendly  shutter, 
Watch  her  garments'  playful  flutter 
Till,  unmindful  of  my  being, 
She  has  vanished  from  my  seeing. 

Though,  by  hurrying  or  belating, 
Quickened  steps  or  patient  waiting, 
Often  I  have  shrewdly  planned  it — 
Slyly,  lest  she  understand  it — 
To  go  down  as  she's  ascending, 
Some  necessity  pretending, 
Not  one  word  has  passed  between  us; 
Yet,  as  evening  waits  for  Venus, 
Wait  I  for  my  pretty  neighbor's 
Coming  homeward  from  her  labors. 

When  the  Sabbath  comes,  in  pity 
To  the  tired  hearts  of  the  city, 
Then  she  dons  her  other  bonnet 
With  the  azure  ribbons  on  it  — 
Oh,  its  bright  blue  bows  become  her 
As  blue  skies  become  the  summer!  — 
And,  demure  as  any  dervise, 
Goes  to  church  and  minds  the  service. 

Dearest,  loveliest,  and  fairest! 

For  thy  neighbor  naught  thou  carest; 

When  at  morning  forth  thou  goest, 

Not  one  backward  glance  thou  throwest. 

When  at  evening  thou  returnest, 

Though  to  thee  my  heart  throbs  earnest, 

As  to  Luna  does  the  ocean 

Ever  yearn  with  true  devotion, 

Not  one  gentle  word  dost  utter 

To  the  watcher  at  his  shutter. 

Loveliest  of  the  landlord's  tenants, 
Still  I  sit  here  doing  penance, 
Waiting  for  thee,  graceful  comer, 
As  the  cold  earth  waits  for  summer. 
Hist  1   my  heart's  keen  understanding 
Hears  her  footfall  on  the  landing. 
She  is  coming,  she  is  coming, 
Some  gay  ballad  softly  humming. 
Gone — into  that  dormitory  — 
Shut  up  like  a  morning-glory; 
Prisoned  in  that  lonesome  cloister 
Like  a  pearl  within  an  oyster. 


An  Indiana  farmer,  who  had  brought  to  New  York  city 
five  Jersey  cows,  made  an  innovation  upon  the  usual  prac- 
tice at  auction  sales  by  calling  for  a  pail,  and  declaring 
aloud  before  the  assembled  purchasers  his  intention  of 
milking  the  animals,  to  show  of  what  grade  they  were.  As 
the  bids  kept  coming  he  kept  milking,  and  soon  got  from 
one  of  the  cows  two  pailfuls.  The  novelty  did  not  please 
the  other  owners  whose  stock  was  to  be  offered,  but  in  the 
estimation  of  experts  it  caused  the  farmer  to  obtain  at  least 
a  hundred  dollars  more  for  each  cow  than  he  otherwise 
would — the  average  price  being  four  hundred  dollars  a 
head — and  to  be  the  centre  of  attraction. 


A  Russian  traveler  predicts  that  Thibet  will  prove  to  be 
a  second  California,  as,  during  a  recent  visit  there,  he 
found  the  natives  gold-washing  in  the  crudest  way,  but 
with  the  richest  results.  If  the  same  class  of  men  should 
be  attracted  to  the  gold-bearing  districts  of  that  barbaric 
country  as  went  to  California  in  '49,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  civilization  of  that  country  would  be  accomplished 
with  a  degree  of  rapidity  which  would  prove  most  salutary 
in  its  lesson  to  the  czars,  emperors,  queens,  and  ameers 
who  are  struggling  for  empire  in  that  part  of  the  world 
after  the  manner  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


THE    PARIS    SALON. 


Puvis  de  Chavannes,  whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  praise 
has  a  number  of  imitators;  and  several  of  these  have  risen 
superior  to  their  master.  He  only  exhibits  a  washed-out 
"Ceres  and  Pomona,"  whereas  Humbert  shows  a  large 
work,  simple  in  treatment,  but  full  of  sentiment.  It  is 
evening,  the  mist  is  rising  over  the  landscape,  the  kine  are 
coming  home,  and  a  group  of  females  on  the  river's  bank 
welcome  the  fathers  and  sons  who  are  running  their  punt 
ashore.  And  Boudouin  echoes  the  same  pastoral  quiet  in 
modern  fashion.  Fresh  country  maidens  are  drawing  wa- 
ter from  a  well,  and  the  sweetheart  of  the  prettiest  among 
them— a  brawny  smith — grasps  hands  with  her  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  composition;  the  right  side  being  taken  up  with 
the  forge  and  a  clump  of  gaudy  sunflowers.  Lerolle,  an- 
other artist  of  the  same  school,  has  chosen  to  paint  black- 
coats  and  fashionable  costumes.  He  shows  us  the  organ 
gallery  with  life-sized  figures  upon  it.  The  girl  in  green 
cashmere  singing  the  solo  is  a  charming  figure,  standing 
out  in  shadow  against  the  white  stone  arches  of  the  church. 

If  it  is  the  fashion  to  admire  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  it  is 
also  the  fashion  not  to  admire  Bouguereau.  Will  his  fel- 
low-artists feel  more  kindly  toward  him  now,  and  award 
the  long-wished-for  prix  d'honneur  to  his  "Adoration of 
the  Magi  "and  "  The  Shepherds" — twin  pictures?  I  doubt 
it.  Yet  they  are  full  of  talent,  and  a  deep  religious  feeling 
is  expressed  therein.  Luminals,  another  chief  of  a  school) 
as  usual,  illustrates  the  Carlovingian  age.  We  don't  per- 
haps care  much  what  became  of  Chilperic  I.  anyhow,  and 
our  sympathies  are  not  enlisted  in  favor  of  the  monarch 
when  alive  by  this  exhibition  of  his  bloated  corpse.  The 
daughter  of  Jephthah  is  once  more  delineated;  this  time 
by  Cabanel,  who  likewise  has  painted  the  portrait  of  a  slim 
girl  in  white  against  a  background  of  turquoise  blue  plush. 
Carolus  Duran — the  magnificent — contributes  a  couple  oi 
portraits,  as  unlike  in  treatment  as  the  models  are  dissimi- 
lar. Mme.  Pelouse,  who  passes  for  having  once  played 
Helen  to  M.  Grevy's  Paris,  has  not  preserved  her  beauty 
so  well  as  did  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  and  is  now  stout  and 
frowsy.  That  she  has  failed  to  inspire  the  delicate  Carolus 
is  not  surprising,  but  he  might  have  treated  her  better  than 
to  place  her  against  a  background  of  the  tint  of  red  currant 
jelly.  What  a  contrast  is  the  delicate  little  American 
woman  in  the  quaint  dress  of  r83o— all  black,  with  black 
plumed  hat,  her  sweet  perfections  set  off  by  a  dove-like  I 
gray  drapery.  The  successful  pupil  of  this  master — Sar-I 
gent — who  raised  such  a  mare's  nest  last  year  with  his  por- 
trait  of  the  Parisian  beautv,  has  gone  to  England  for  in- 1 
spiration.  His  trio  of  English  beauties  seated  in  a  Queer! 
Ann  room  are  typical  of  the  species.  I  prefer  them  in-1 
finitely  to  his  maiden  in  gray  with  the  bunch  of  water-lilies 
Next  to  it  hangs  a  symphony  in  brown  purporting  tc 
be  the  portrait  of  Lady  Archibald  Campbell.  Whistler  feci. 
is  writ  on  every  square  inch  of  the  canvas.  A  whole  aDyss 
separates  these  two  from  Comerre,  the  solitary  point  o 
similarity  being  that  neither  he  nor  they  are  addicted  tt 
the  conventional  portrait.  Comerre  paints  Mile.  C.  F.  ir 
a  pale-blue  damask  gown  of  the  Louis  XV.  type,  and  wit! 
powdered  hair,  and  Mme.  F.  D.  in  a  green  Renaissance 
robe  and  gold  lace  ruff. 

But  to  return  to  the  American  artists.  Henry  Bacor 
takes  first  rank  among  his  countrymen  here.  The  "French 
Pilot  Coming  on  Board  the  Canada  "  is  a  most  spiritec  | 
production.  How  good  the  pitch  of  the  vessel,  as  it  rides 
before  a  stiff  morning  breeze;  how  naturally  the  waves 
swell  beneath  the  fleeting  clouds;  how  life-like  the  group-; 
ingof  the  different  figures!  Bets  have  run  high  on  the 
pilot  race,  and  some  of  them,  we  see,  are  to  be  drunk  ir 
champagne.  The  fair  New  England  beauty,  to  the  left 
reclines  in  a  nonchalant  fashion.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  hei 
first  visit  to  Europe.  But  the  Chicago  family  scrutinizinf 
the  horizon  with  so  eager  a  gaze  are,  one  and  all,  impatier. 
for  a  first  glimpse  of  the  Old  World.  "  Incoming  Waves,' 
by  Alexander  Harrison,  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  sea  painting 
and  I  like  the  sentiment— I  use  the  word  advisedly — tha 
pervades  the  wide  stretch  of  sandy  beach  in  the  larger  o 
his  two  pictures,  "  The  Sea  Urchins."  Charles  Spragiu 
Pearce  exhibits  a  pleasant,  low-toned  pastoral,  two  peas- 
ant girls  chatting  as  they  rest  after  their  labors  in  the  corn- 
fields; and  J.  L.Stewart's  "Cotillon"  has  been  favorer. 
with  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  Salon.  He  is  famou: 
for  pretty  faces,  and  certainly  the  handsomely  dresset 
bevy  of  ball-room  belles  are  superb  specimens  of  tb( 
genus.  I  can  not  say  quite  so  much  for  their  partners 
who,  albeit  for  the  most  part  attired  in  pink,  as  for  a  cour 
ball,  are  nevertheless  hopelessly  stiff  and  inartistic — amai 
under  these  circumstances  never  looking  his  best.  Tha 
fair  young  fellow  in  the  centre  is  the  Due  de  Morny— flats 
des  fiois  of  modern  dandies.  "An  Approaching  Storm,'! 
by  Reinhart;  an  "Odalisque,"  by  Julian  Story ;  "  Le  B01 
Larron,"  by  Edward  Harrison  May;  "  Les  Babillardes,' 
by  Ridgway  Knight;  "  Attendant  le  Maitre,"  by  Miss  Liz 
zie  Strong,  and  "  Un  Premier  Dejtitner,"  by  Miss  Matild: 
Lotz,  are  among  the  contributions  of  the  American  school 

And  how  about  the  nudities?  Well,  I  fancy  our  Ameri 
can  friends,  fresh  to  European  experiences,  would  find  tha 
they  were  over-plentiful ;  but  we,  who  are  broken  in,  as  i 
were,  and  have  learned  to  look  on  beauty  unadorned  with 
out  a  blush,  are  not  startled  by  their  number.  Of  coursd 
there  are  nymphs  in  plenty.  Tony  Robert-Fleury  exhibj 
its  a  "  Leda  ";  Benner,  three  nymphs  bathing  among  tho 
sedges;  and  Roll,  a  nymph  playing  with  a  bull.  Anc| 
there  are  models  in  every  stage  of  dress  and  undress,  be< 
sides  two  or  three  "Temptations  of  St.  Anthony" — alas 
poor  saint,  how  little  he  thought  to  be  thus  doomed  to  per 
petual  illustration— and  a  small  army  of  ballet-girl's,  whost 
skirts  are  so  short  and  whose  bodices  are  so  low  that  the; 
might  almost  be  without  either.  A  certain  number  o 
pictures  are  annually  refused  by  the  jury  on  the  score  0 
indelicacy.  And  this  being  the  case,  one  naturally  ask 
one's  self  what  they  were  thinking  about  when  they  admit 
ted  those  two  ballet-girls  by  Pelez.  The  one  who  is  draw 
ing  on  the  tights  is  quite  too  dreadfully  shocking.  I  hat 
been  going  through  the  pictures  steadily  till  I  caught  sigh 
of  her— then  turned  and  fled.  Parisina 

Paris,  May  9,  r885- 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    OPERA    TENOR. 


'Flaneur"  Discusses  Him,  and  bis  Ravages  on  the  Female  Heart. 


An  ambitious  and  successful  attempt  to  revive  English 
opera  was  made  Monday  night,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  The- 
atre. The  season  is  expected  to  last  seven  weeks,  and  an 
extensive  repertoire  is  advertised.  The  company  open 
with  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  which  will  run  for  a  week.  After 
that  "  Martha"  is  promised.  "  Fra  Diavolo"  was  sung 
Monday  night  with  great  correctness  and  spirit.  Several 
of  the  solos — particularly  Stoddard's,  in  the  last  act — re- 
ceived four  or  five  encores,  and  the  new  prima  donna  of 
the  company,  Miss  Alfa  Norman,  made  a  decided  hit. 
She  is  a  very  handsome  woman,  with  a  pure  soprano  voice, 
the  upper  register  of  which  is  a  revelation  in  these  days  of 
screechy  and  throaty  singing.  Miss  Norman  sings  up  to  E 
without  an  effort,  and  her  voice  is  of  delicious  clearness 
and  sweetness.  It  is  said  that  "Fra  Diavolo"  is  a  trifle 
tOT  low  for  her,  and  that  she  will  appear  at  her  best  in 
"  Martha."  A  great  deal  had  been  heard  of  her  during 
the  short  preliminary  seasons  in  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, and  most  of  the  reports  spoke  at  length  of  her  ex- 
cessive embarrassment  on  the  stage.  She  showed  some 
traces  of  it  on  the  first  night,  but  not  enough  10  cause 
comment.  She  was  a  bit  timid  at  first,  but  subsequently 
proved  that  she  could  both  act  and  sing,  and  her  success 
is  unquestionable. 

There  are  a  great  many  short  tenors  in  the  world.  There 
are  also  a  great  many  ugly  ones.  A  tenor  of  respectable 
size  and  decent  outline,  who  can  sing  feelingly,  is  rare,  and 
it  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  husbands  and  fathers  of 
America  that  such  is  the  case.  Tenors  are  sufficiently 
dangerous  as  it  is,  without  any  of  the  adjuncts  of  manly 
beauty.  There  can  be  no  mistake  of  the  influence  which 
the  tenor  wields  over  the  female  heart.  The  subject  is 
trite  enough,  but  it  is  interesting  nevertheless  when  the 
new  instances  crop  up.  Such  an  instance  was  recalled  last 
night.  The  woman  is  a  beauty,  perfectly  formed,  big- 
eyed,  and  sweet-tempered;  her  husband  is  in  the  grain 
business,  and  is  a  good  natured,  good-looking,  and  gener- 
ous man,  but  he  is  also  a  man  of  considerable  pride,  and 
when  he  found  that  his  pretty  little  wife  was  receiving  calls 
five  afternoons  out  of  seven  from  a  bow-legged  and  large- 
nosed  tenor,  he  simply  shipped  her  out  of  the  house,  pro- 
vided an  allowance  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
went  to  the  grain  markets  of  Chicago.  There  was  no  rum- 
pus, little  talk,  and  everything  settled  down  quietly.  The 
only  difficulty  in  the  way  is  a  three-year-old  boy.  He  is 
with  his  grandmother  now,  the  tenor  is  on  the  road,  and 
the  mother  is  singing  as  a  chorus-girl,  with  the  evident  ob- 
ject of  becoming  a  great  success  in  comic  opera.  This  is 
not  a  very  interesting  tale,  except  that  part  which  relates 
to  the  tenor.  In  the  last  letter  which  the  woman  wrote  to 
her  husband  she  said  she  could  not  account  for  her  infatu- 
ation, and  that  she  detested  the  tenor  until  he  began  to 
sing,  when  she  found  him  utterly  irresistible.  Of  course 
he  left  her  long  ago.  She  was  admired,  and  numbered 
among  her  friends  some  of  the  best  people  of  New   York. 

The  tenor  in  the  American  Opera  Company  is  quite  the 
most  remarkable  looking  tenor  I  have  ever  seen.  He  looks 
like  a  cruel  and  cutting  caricature  of  an  English  grenadier, 
and  when  Miss  Norman  rests  her  head  upon  his  manly 
shoulder,  her  position  is  very  much  like  that  of  a  very  tall 
girl  picking  up  a  top.  He  is  a  real  nice  young  man, 
though,  and  he  blinks  his  eyes  toward  the  audience  with 
true  tenor-like  fervor.  When  he  smiles,  it  is  in  a  dazzling, 
feminine  sort  of  way,  and  from  his  waist  to  his  neck  he  is 
a  small  but  very  warlike  edition  of  a  soldier.  From  his 
waist  down,  however,  he  does  not  inspire  confidence. 
When  one  finds  it  impossible  to  fix  upon  the  location  of  a 
man's  knees,  it  may  be  said  that  something  is  wrong  in  the 
outline  of  his  legs.  That  is  the  case  with  this  particular 
tenor.  I  don't  know  whether  he  has  four  or  six  knees,  but 
he  certainly  has  more  than  two.  As  his  boots  come  nearly 
up  to  his  waist,  there  is  a  sense  of  goneness  about  his  ap- 
pearance such  as  might  follow,  for  instance,  if  the  lower 
legs  of  a  very  big  grenadier  had  been  cut  off  at  the  knees 
and  attached  to  the  body  of  the  tenor.  But  he  can  sing, 
and  his  voice  is  big,  resonant,  and  true.  He  received  four 
or  five  baskets  of  flowers  on  the  first  night,  which  goes  to 
show  how  utterly  immaterial  legs  are  when  considered  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  success  of  a  tenor. 

English  opera  has  been  much  discussed  and  extensively 
murdered.  The  Boston  Ideals  and  Emma  Abbott  have 
monopolized  it  so  far.  But  the  new  company  will  prove 
a  brisk  competitor.  It  gives  opera  with  a  completeness  of 
detail  and  thoroughness  of  stage-setting  that  we  are  quite 
unaccustomed  to. 

As  walking-matches  are  played  out,  slugging  tabooed, 
and  rinking  on  the  wane,  the  attention  of  the  public  is 
turned  to  the  wrestlers.  Enthusiasts  have  not  as  yet  found 
any  reason  why  men  should  not  wrestle,  and  so  hundreds 
and  thousmds  of  men  are  permitted  to  sit  in  heated  halls 
and  enjoy  the  struggles  of  trained  athletes  without  being 
cleared  out  by  the  police  or  abused  by  the  papers.  For 
the  first  time  in  a  long  while  the  Germans  have  a  pet  ath- 
lete. Heretofore  they  have  not  succeeded  in  competing 
with  other  nations  in  the  shell,  on  the  cinder-path,  or  with 
the  gloves,  but  now  their  hearts  go  out  with  whole-hearted 
and  Teutonic  happiness  to  their  pet.  They  adore  him, 
but  they  won't  bet  on  him.  If  they  had  had  enough  nerve 
to  back  him  with  a  little  money,  they  could  have  scooped 
in  their  Irish  friends  with  great  copiousness  and  success  on 
Monday  night,  when  their  champion  met  Muldoon.  But 
the  Germans  are  not  a  betting  people,  and  so  the  saying 
that  "  God  is  good  to  the  Irish  "  had  an  additional  verifi- 
cation. Abs,  the  German  pet,  was  more  than  a  match  for 
Muldoon,  as  far  as  his  build  and  weight  were  concerned, 
but  he  lacked  the  Irishman's  skill,  cleverness,  and  nerve. 
It  looked  like  a  boy  wrestling  with  a  man.  Abs  is  a  verita- 
ble giant,  and  everything  seemed  in  his  favor  when  the  men 
came  together.  He  weighed  fifty  pounds  more  than  Mul- 
doon, and  was  a  head  taller.  This  is  an  amazing  differ- 
ence when  two  men  are  in  training,  and  Abs  should  have 
thrown  Muldoon  five  times  the  first  hour.  He  tipped  the 
beam  at  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  and  every  bit  of  it 
was  bone  and  muscle.    He  isn't  much  of  a  wrestler,  but 


he  is  as  strong  as  a  bull,  and  Muldoon  found  it  impossible 
to  budge  him.  He  caught  lock  after  lock  on  his  arms  and 
body,  but  the  German  stood  there  stolidly,  and  broke  the 
locks.  After  a  while  it  dawned  on  his  thoughtful  mind 
that  considering  his  size,  weight,  strength,  and  challenge, 
he  ought  to  attempt  to  throw  Muldoon.  The  hall  was  very 
hot  and  the  men  were  dripping  wet,  and  his  efforts  to  throw 
Muldoon  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  trifling  fact 
that  he  could  never  get  hold  of  that  nimble  Irishman.  It 
is  manifestly  a  thing  of  considerable  difficulty  to  throw  a 
man  ihatone  can't  get  hold  of.  So,  after  puffing  and  claw- 
ing, the  match  was  decided  a  drawT,  and  the  men  went  sul- 
lenly away. 

The  popularity  of  the  German  Pet  is  to  be  eclipsed  by 
a  brother  German  who  came  out  of  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  Fourth  Ward  yesterday,  called  upon  several  well- 
known  plugs,  put  up  one-hundred-and-fifty-pound  weights, 
said  Abs  was  a  duffer,  left  one  hundred  dollars  on  deposit 
with  a  sporting-man  for  a  match  with  the  Pet,  and  retired 
into  the  oblivion  from  which  he  had  so  suddenly  emerged. 
This  dainty  person  is  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  weighs 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  when  trained  down  to  the 
finest  possible  point,  and  sneers  openly  at  the  Pet.  They 
will  meet  soon  to  contest  for  the  position  of  favorite  of  the 
German  colony. 

There  are  a  good  many  queer  characters  that  float  up  to 
the  surface  of  an  athletic  entertainment,  such  as  that  fur- 
nished by  Abs  and  Muldoon.  Sporting-men  are  remark- 
ably coy  and  bashful  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  any  talk- 
ing before  an  audience,  and  the  result  of  this  embarrass- 
ment the  other  night  was  that  the  whole  house  was  kept 
waiting  a  full  hour.  It  was  so  hot  that  the  thermometer 
lifted  itself  off  the  nail,  and  the  German  colony  sat  with  its 
coat  and  waistcoat  on  its  knee.  After  waiting  an  hour,  oc- 
casional signs  of  impatience,  such  as  smashing  a  few 
benches,  giving  cat-calls  in  chorus,  etc.,  called  the  princi- 
pals on  the  stage.  Muldoon  came  forward  and  said  that 
Mister  Paddy  Ryan  had  promised  to  act  as  master  of  cer- 
emonies, but  that  he  hadn't  come  to  time.  Upon  this 
Mr.  Paddy  Ryan  rose  in  his  box  and  made  a  few  plaintive 
remarks,  which  were  utterly  inaudible,  to  Mister  Muldoon, 
whereupon  Mister  Muldoon  said  that  Mister  Paddy  Ryan 
wasa  perfect  gentleman,  and  he  had  always  said  so.  After 
these  touching  sentiments  had  been  uttered  there  was  an- 
other interesting  wait  of  fifteen  minutes  more.  Then  the 
men  went  to  work,  and  the  show  was  under  way. 

Just  now  we  are  betting  on  the  New  York  nine.  Sev- 
eral fortunes  were  expended  last  year  in  getting  together 
an  admirable  team  of  players  individually,  though  an  un- 
manageable team  collectively.  An  air  of  exclusiveness 
pervaded  the  club,  and  when  the  men  spoke  to  each  other 
at  all,  each  word  was  followed  by  a  blow.  Four  or  five  of 
them  this  year  are  on  speaking  terms,  and  they  are  simply 
gathering  in  the  other  clubs  in  a  way  that  causes  six  or 
eight  thousand  New  Yorkers  to  troop  up  to  the  polo 
grounds  every  day  to  cheer  them  on  their  blithesome  way. 
The  chances  of  their  getting  the  championship  this  year 
are  very  good.  More  women  go  the  polo  grounds  this 
year  than  ever  before,  and  visitorial  gigs,  carts,  drags,  and 
no  end  of  equipages  are  to  be  seen  on  the  grounds  at  some 
important  match.  A  special  section  of  the  grand-stand 
reserved  for  ladies  is  often  filled  with  a  thousand  women, 
who  sit  on  the  edges  of  their  chairs,  keep  extraordinary 
scores,  and  attract  the  gaze  of  the  men  with  equanimity 
and  tranquillity. 

Frank  Mayo  is  playing  "  Nordeck  "  for  the  first  time  in 
New  York  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre  this  week.  It  is 
not  a  good  play,  nor  is  it  particularly  well  acted.  Mr. 
Mayo  has  a  robust  school,  and  he  is  a  sincere  actor. 
These  qualities  go  for  a  good  deal  with  old-time  theatre- 
goers, most  of  whom  turn  out  regularly  when  Mayo  comes 
to  town.  His  season  will  be  short,  and  it  is  not  expected 
to  be  much  of  a  go  by  judges  of  things  theatrical.  Mayo 
is  not  an  actor  who  appeals  to  the  run  of  theatre-goers  in 
New  York  to-day.  Most  of  them  consider  him  stagey, 
artificial,  and  uninteresting.  He,  or  at  least  the  theatre, 
is  under  the  management  of  Harry  Miner,  a  variety-show 
manager,  who  appears  to  be  occupying  all  the  vacant  the- 
atres from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other.  The  end  of 
the  Union  Square  as  a  stock  theatre  has  come',  and  its 
management  during  the  past  year  did  not  reflect  much 
credit  upon  Shook  and  Collier.  Next  year  it  goes  into  the 
hands  of  J.  W.  Hill,  a  gentleman  who  is  responsible  for 
the  present  position  of  Margaret  Mather  in  the  world  of 
stars.  He  is  a  shrewd  manager  and  a  wide-awake  man, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  feel  kindly  toward  a  man  who  en- 
couraged Miss  Mather  in  her  efforts  to  play  Juliet. 

New  York,  May  20,  1885.  Blakely  Hall. 


One  of  several  ancient  customs  observed  in  London  last 
Good  Friday  was  at  the  Priory  Church  of  St.  Bartholemew, 
in  Smithfield,  where  an  ancient  bequest  was  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  the  rector  and  the  church  war- 
dens, by  whom  twenty-one  new  sixpences  were  placed  on 
a  tombstone  in  the  old  churchyard,  and  were  picked  up  by 
an  equal  number  of  poor  widows  belonging  to  the  parish. 
This  quaint  custom  has  been  maintained  for  a  period  long 
anterior  to  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  money  gilt 
has  been  preserved,  although  the  name  of  the  benefactor 
has  been  lost.  At  All  Hallows  Church  sixty  hospital  boys 
received  each  a  new  penny  and  a  bag  of  raisins,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  Peter  Simonds,  who  died  in  1586 — 
the  two  hundred  and  ninety-first  celebration  of  the  quaint 
ceremony. 

A  new  and  as  usual  English  innovation  is  the  custom  of 
putting  on  visiting-cards  the  name  of  one's  country  seat. 
Think  of  the  idiocy — because  one's  father  may  have  a 
place  somewhere  in  the  country  of  about  two  acres,  call- 
ing it  "  The  Larches  "  or  "  Dingley  Park,"  and  having  it 
engraved  beneath  the  name.  Yet  this  is  getting  to  be  very 
fashionable.  It  is  like  the  silly  infatuation  that  causes 
most  of  the  apartment  houses  in  New  York  to  be  called 
by  some  English  historical  name.  A  man  who  had  even 
one  room  at  the  top  of  the  building  could  have  on  his 
winter  address,  say,  "Northumberland  House";  then 
when  he  went  to  visit  at  his  mother's  dairy  farm,  he  could 
have  "  Aldemey  Glen,"  or  some  similar  nonsense. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


All 


mmunications    for    this    department  should   be   addressed  to   "  Chess 
Editor  Argonaut,  213  Dupont  Street,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal." 
Original  problems,  games,   solutions,  and   correspondence  on   Chess    matters 
solicited. 

Problem  No.  134.— By  F.  B.  Phelps,  Sandwich,  111. 
Composed  for  the  Argonaut, 

WHITE— King  at  KB4;  Queen  at  K  sq;  Rook  at  Q8;  Bishops  at 

K7,  QKt  sq;  Knights  at  QB7,  QR5. 

Black— King  at  Q5;  Rook  at  QR5;  Knighisal  KK15,  QKt  sq; 

Pawns  at  K6,  KB4,  Q2,  QB3. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  No.  135.— By  John  O.  Flagg,  West  Boylston,  Mass. 

Composed  for  the  Argonaut* 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Solutions  of  Problems, 

No.  122—        I— Kt  QB7. 

No.  123— Solution  withheld  until  next  week. 

Note.— In  Problem  No.  132,  White  should  read  "Q  at  KDa." 

Correct  solutions  received:  Problems  Nos.  124,  127,  128,  and  129, 
from  F.  B.  Phelps.  Sandwich,  111;  Nos.  124, 132,  and  133,  from  W.; 
Nos.  131  and  133,  from  H.  H. 

To  Correspondents. 

U.  H.— If  1  Kt  x  P,  K  Kt4;  2  Kt  B7  ch,  K  Bj;  3  Q  Q4  ch,  K  x 
R,  and  no  mate.     See  correction. 

W. — Your  correction  of  No.  132  is  proper.  Solution  is  acknowl- 
edged. How  were  you  pleased  with  No.  124?  Should  be  glad  to 
receive  your  criticisms  on  problems  published. 


Game  No.  68, 
Played  March  12,  1885,  in  the  recent  tournament  at  the  Mechan- 
ics Institute,  between  Messrs.  Fritz  Peipers  and  J.  Waldstein. 


QUEEN  S  GAMBIT. 


White. 
Peipers. 
I-PQ4 
2— P  QB4 

3-KtQB3(a) 
4-PQ5 
5-PK4 
6— B  x  P 
7— KKt  K2 
8-P  QR3 
9 — Castles 


Black. 
Waldstein. 

I-PQ4 

2— P  X  P 

3-P  K3  (b)' 
4— Kt  KR3 
5-B  Q3  (c) 
6— P  KR5  (d) 
7-P  QR3 
8— Castles 
9— P  QKt4 


White. 
10— B  R2 
11— P  B4 
12— Kt  x  P 
i3-PK5(!) 
14— K  R  sq 


Black. 
10— Kt  R2 
n_p  x  p 
12— P  KB4(?)(e) 
13— B  B4  ch 
14— R  K  sq  (f ) 


15— PQ6dis.chi5— B  K3 
16-Kt  x  B  16-R  x  Kt 

17— B  x  R  ch      17— K  R  sq 
18 — Q  Q5  and  Black  resigns. 


(a)  Introduced  for  the  first  time  by  Blackburne  in  the  Vienna 
tournament  of  1873,  in  a  game  with  Rosenthal. 

(b)  Rosenthal  replied  3 — P  K3,  which  is  by  far  the  better  move. 

(c)  We  prefer  B  QKt  5. 

(d)  Black  loses  time.    He  should  develop  the  pieces  on  Queen's 
side. 

(e)  A  very  injudicious  move,  and  one  which  virtually  loses  the 
game  for  Black. 

(f )  Black  struggles  in  vain. 


It  is  the  desire  of  the  officers  of  the  newly  organized  chess  club 
to  obtain  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  chess  players  of  this  city, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  communicate  with  them  whenever  any- 
thing of  importance  in  chess  matters  is  contemplated.  If  in  the  fu- 
ture it  is  considered  advisable  to  have  a  regular  chess  organization, 
with  club  rooms,  etc.,  notice  thereof  will  be  sent  to  all  interested, 
and  definite  action  can  then  be  taken.  At  present  the  object  of 
the  association  is  that  it  shall  be  the  means  by  which  greater  and 
more  active  interest  will  be  taken  in  chess  matters  than  hereto- 
fore, and,  to  secure  that  desirable  end,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  re- 
ceive the  encouragement  and  active  cooperation  of  every  chess 
player.  The  club  therefore  requests  every  one  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  chess  in  this  city  to  send  his  address  to  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Fritz  Peipers,  Mechanics'  Institute, 


The  Milwaukee  Sunday  Telegraph  has  revived  the  chess  column 
formerly  under  tne  editorial  charge  of  Mr.  K.  D.  Peterson,  who 
severed  his  connection  with  it  over  a  year  ago,  to  assume  the  edit- 
orship of  the  chess  department  of  the  Mrror  of  American  Sports. 
In  his  salutatory  the  editor  expresses  himself  as  follows:  "The 
soul  and  life  of  every  well-regulated  chess  column  is  its  band  of 
solvers,  and  we  shall  strive  to  show  our  appreciation  of  their  in- 
terest in  us  by  every  possible  encouragement  and  incentive" — a 
sentiment  and  resolve  which  will  be  responded  to  by  every  chess 
editor.  We  wish  our  new  contemporary  every  success,  and  take 
pleasure  in  adding  it  to  our  list  of  exchanges. 

The  British  Chess  Magazine  announces  an  End-game  Tourney, 
fnr  which  prizes  of  £2,  /i,  and  Horwitz's  "Chess  Studies"  are 

offered. Steinilz  is  kept  busy  replying  to  his  critics. The 

chess  editors'  picture  is  receiving  many  compliments. T.  P. 

Bull  announces  the  withdrawal  of  his  chess  column  from  the  De- 
troit Free  Press.    A  great  loss. Nothing  further  to  announce 

in  re  Steinitz-Zukertort  match. 


Mr.  Steinitz's  second  in  the  contemplated  match  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Frere,  of  the  Manhattan  Chess  Club,  of  New  York,  and  not  New 
Orleans,  as  stated  last  week. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


LATE    FOR    DINNER. 


A  Conjugal  Dialogue. 


At  the  Macy  mansion  the  dinner  hour  is  six  o'clock 
sharp.  Mr.  Macy,  who  has  been  absent  since  morning, 
comes  home  seven  minutes  late. 

Mrs.  Macy  (not  giving  Mm  time  to  offer  an  excuse) — 
*'  Well,  when  you  rang  1  thought  certainly  it  was  the  doc- 
tor." 

Mr.  Macy  (anxiously )—"  The  doctor?  Are  you  ex- 
pecting him?    What  is  the  matter?  " 

She—"  I  suppose  it  has  never  entered  your  mind  that  a 
woman,  though  blessed  with  a  constitution  of  iron,  might 
suffer  from  having  her  meals  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  Neither  would  you  call  it  being  sick,  I  suppose,  for 
her  to  sit  and  wait  and  worry,  tormented  by  all  kinds  of 
conjectures  and  fears;  expecting  every  moment  to  hear 
that  her  husband  has  been  crushed  to  death  by  a  cable- 
car,  or  met  with  some  other  frLhtful  accident." 

(Macy,  who  s'es  the  storm  coming,  wisely  remains  silent.) 

She—"  Will  you  at  least  condescend  to  answer  the  only 
question  that  I  shall  ask  you?  " 

He — "  Assuredly,  my  dear." 

She — "  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  if  you  in- 
tend to  come  home  at  this  late  hour  every  night? " 

He  ( '  deprecalingly )—"  Surely,  my  dear,  you  are  not  go- 
ing tT  scold  because  I  am  seven  minutes  late  this  once.  I 
was  detained  by  business;  but  do  not  ask  what  it  was,  for 
I  promised  not  to  tell." 

She—"  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  be  a  whole  week 
late  one  of  these  days,  and  will  end,  perhaps,  by  being 
away  from  your  family  for  years." 

He — "  Pshaw, my  dear!    How  absurd!" 

She-r-"  Absurd,  is  it?  Why,  it  was  no  later  than  last 
night  that  you  were  telling  me  about  that  sea-captain — La 
Perouse  I  believe  his  name  was — who  left  home  one  day, 
promising  to  return  at  the  usual  time,  and  has  never  been 
seen  since  by  his  unhappy  family." 

He—"  But  that  happened  ninety  years  ago." 

She — "  So  much  the  worse." 

He—"  Besides,  don't  you  remember  that  I  told  you  he 
was  shipwrecked?  " 

She — "  Oh,  yes;  it  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  a  man  was 
lost  at  sea,  especially  when  he  is  not  here  to  contradict 
you.  But  don't  think,  when  you  make  up  your  mind  to 
leave  home  forever,  that  you  will  be  able  to  deceive  me  by 
some  foolish  story  printed  in  the  papers,  declaring,  for  in- 
stance, that  you  have  gone  up  in  a  balloon  which  has  never 
come  down  again;  oh,  no,  I  shall  not  believe  that  story 
any  more  than  the  one  you  tell  to-day." 

He — "  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  to  what  story  you  refer, 
my  dear." 

She — "Oh,  indeed?  A  man  comes  home  brimful  of 
mystery,  and  when  his  wife  questions  him,  when  she  vent- 
.ure?  to  ask  him  a  question,  he  responds  guardedly  that  it 
is  a  secret.  Oh !  I  am  not  at  all  curious.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  know  your  wonderful  secret.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  try  to  find  out  what  perhaps  would  be  the  last 
thing  I  should  want  to  know." 

He — "  Now,  are  you  going  to  imagine  all  sorts  of  foolish 
things,  because  I  happen  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  oc- 
cupied with  another  man's  business  to-day?" 

She — "  A  nice  business  it  must  be  that  a  man  dare  not 
tell  his  wife.  You  are  the  greatest  talker  in  the  universe 
away  from  home,  but  is  simply  impossible  to  get  a  word 
out  of  you  when  you  are  alone  with  your  wife." 

He—"  But,  I  tell  you,  it  is  not  my  secret." 

She — "  I  suppose  not.    A  very  good  excuse,  that." 

He  ( irritated ) — "Good  heavens!  How  exasperating  a 
woman  can  be." 

She — "  A  man  never  is— of  course  not." 

He — "  Well,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness  I'll  tell 
you  the  whole  story." 

She  (with  the  air  of  a  martyr)—"  Never  mind — I  do  not 
care  to  hear  it — now." 

He — "  Why,  confound  it,  are  you  not  willing  to  let  me 
explain?" 

She — "  What  is  the  use?  You  would  only  invent  some- 
thing.   You  are  very  good  at  that  sort  of  thing." 

He — "  Will  you  allow  me  to  speak?  " 

She—"  I  can  not  prevent  it,  can  I?  You  needn't  be  so 
fierce." 

He  (about  to  confess) — "  I " 

She — "  But  I  warn  you  I  shall  not  believe  one  single  word 
you  say." 

He—"  Then  I  may  as  well  remain  silent." 

She  (triumphantly) — "There — what  did  I  tell  you?  I 
knew  very  well  that  you  wouldn't  have  anything  to  say  if 
driven  to  the  wall.    Ah!  I  understand  you." 

He-" !!!" 

She — "  Oh,  certainly — swear;  that's  just  like  a  man.  It 
will  give  you  more  time  to  invent  a  plausible  story,  too." 

He  (in  a  rage) — "  Do  you  intend  to  let  me  get  a  word  in 
edgeways?" 

She — "  Oh,  go  on,  go  on — your  humble  servant  is  all  at- 
tention." 

He—"  Well,  then,  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  cime  to  me  this  morning  and  begged  me  to 
give  him  some  assistance,  and  I  have  been  running  about 
all  day  trying  to  help  him  cut,  and  even  at  last  offered 
myself  as  his  security." 

She— "Is  that  all?" 

He— "  Yes,  that  is  all." 

She  (sighing)—"  Well,  I  am  thankful  that  I  paid  the  ba- 
ker yesterday;  we  shillat  least  have  bread  one  more  month 
— and  1  shall  begin  this  very  night  to  let  the  children  go 
barefoot,  for  that  is  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  the  poor 
things,  with  their  father  squandering  his  fortune  upon  every 
seal  la  wag  he  meets." 

He — Scallawag,  indeed !  Be  a  little  careful  what  you  call 
a  man  till  you  know  who  he  is." 

She  (scornfully) — "Oh!  lean  guess  fast  enougn;  it  is 
that  fool  of  a  Farnsworth." 

He—"  In  the  first  place,  madam,  Farnsworth  is  not  a 
fool,  but  a  very  intelligent  man;  and  in  the  next  place,  it 
is  not  Farnsworth  at  all." 

S'«  (angrily)—"  And  for  such  a  miserable  creature  as 


Farnsworth  do  I  see  myself  and  children  reduced  to  beg- 
gary?" 

He  (more  angrily) — "  And,  I  repeat,  that  it  was  not 
Farnsworth." 

She — "  Well,  then,  it  was  some  other  good-for-nothing 
fellow,  whose  name  you  dare  not  tell." 

He—"  Do  not  call  names,  madam;  you  will  soon  re- 
gret it  if  you  do." 

She—"  It  must  have  been  a  sharper  or  a  swindler;  a 
gambler,  perhaps,  or  even  a  thief." 

He  (out  of  all  patience) — "  Very  well !  Since  you  force 
me  to  it,  know  that  it  is  your  brother  whom  you  are  abus- 
ing, and  that  he  has  been  speculating  too  deeply,  and  is 
heavily  involved." 

She  (repentant) — "  Oh,  Frank,  won't  you  forgive  me? " 

(They  fall  into  each  other's  arms.) 

He—"  And  now,  my  love,  since  peace  is  restored,  let  us 
sit  down  to  dinner." 

She — "  Not  quite  yet." 

He — "  And  why  not?  " 

She — "  Well,  you  see  I  sent  the  cook  away  this  morning 
because  she  was  saucy,  and  I  have  been  wandering  around 
the  city  all  day,  trying  to  find  another — going  from  pillar 
to  post,  from  one  employment-office  to  another — and  I 
only  succeeded  in  getting  one  a  little  while  ago,  so  that" — 

He — "  So  that,  I  suppose,  I  get  no  dinner  at  all?" 

She — "  No — so  that  dinner  will  be  ready  at  seven." — 
Freely  adapted  from  the  French  for  the  Argonaut  by  May 
A.  Halsey. 

Nothing  in  the  social  life  of  New  York  is  more  curious 
than  the  career  of  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  holds  her 
place  in  society,  and  what  is  unquestionably  the  best  soci- 
ety at  that,  despite  a  number  of  serious  escapades  which 
would  ruin  the  reputation  of  any  one  who  is  not  endowed 
with  her  superb  assurance,  tact,  and  beauty.  Her  name 
has  never  figured  in  the  papers,  except  as  a  leader  of  some 
charitable  enterprise,  a  great  ball,  reception,  or  dinner, 
and  she  is  famed,  not  only  here  but  in  England,  as  a  woman 
oi  absolute  and  classical  beauty.  For  eight  years  she  has 
allowed  her  husband  a  yearly  income  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars on  condition  that  he  gives  her  absolute  freedom. 
When  it  is  necessary,  on  a  few  occasions  during  the  sea- 
son, he  appears  with  her  in  public,  but  at  other  times  they 
are  not  together.  He  lives  at  his  club,  while  she  resides  at 
her  house  with  a  retinue  of  servants.  She  married  a  poor 
man  and  kept  her  own  fortune.  That  is  why  she  now 
holds  the  whip-hand.  I  know  lots  of  stories  of  this  sort  are 
written,  and  I  know  also  that  almost  all  of  them  are  false, 
but  every  New  Yorker  will  know  to  whom  this  refers;  she 
is  so  notorious  now  that  the  various  stories  floating  about 
her  are  retailed  from  lip  to  lip.  The  names  of  the  men 
with  whom  her  name  is  coupled  are  always  distinguished, 
and  sometimes  famous,  and  she  just  keeps  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  decent,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  impro- 
priety of  her  life.  Still,  she  goes  about  everywhere,  is 
courted,  admired,  and  feted.  At  any  of  the  fashionable 
dances  double  as  many  men  cluster  around  her  chair  as 
around  that  of  the  most  beautiful  debutante.  New  York 
society  is  odd  in  its  treatment  of  this  beautiful  but  erratic 
woman. 


The  author  of  "John  Halifax"  has  positive  opinions  on 
marriage  as  connected  with  genius.  "  Two  people,"  she 
says,  "  man  and  wife,  of  whom  one  was  supposed  to  be, 
and  both  really  were,  wonderfully  gifted,  succeed  in  mak- 
ing one  another  thoroughly  miserable.  Why?  Because 
the  woman  married  out  of  wounded  feminine  pride  or  (she 
owned)  for  '  ambition,'  a  self-absorbed,  egotistical,  bad- 
tempered  man,  who  bad  ruined  his  constitution  by  his 
persistent  breaking  of  every  law  of  health.  Disappointed, 
neglected,  she  does  her  wifely  duty  in  a  literal  sense,  but 
she  seasons  it  with  incessant  complaints  and  the  cruel  use 
of  that  weapon  which  is  a  gentlewoman's  instinctive  de- 
fense against  a  boor — sarcasm.  He,  too,  lives  a  life  unim- 
peachable externally,  but  within  full  of  rancor,  malice, 
and  a  selfishness  which  approaches  absolute  cruelty;  his 
peasant  nature  perpetually  blinding  him  to  the  sufferings  of 
his  wife,  more  gently  born  and  gently  bred;  while  her  mor- 
bid sensitiveness  exaggerates  trivial  vexations  into  great 
misfortunes,  and  mere  follies  into  actual  crimes.  All  this 
wretchedness  sprung,  not  from  the  man's  genius,  but  his 
other  bad  qualities,  which,  had  he  been  a  brainless  ass, 
would  have  made  his  wife's  life  and  his  own  just  as  miser- 
able. Yet  society  moans  out  the  moral,  '  Never  marry  a 
genius ! '  or  the  worse  one,  '  If  you  do  marry  a  genius,  you 
must  condone  all  his  shortcomings,  lay  yourselves  down 
as  a  mat  for  him  to  rub  his  shoes  on;  give  him  everything 
and  expect  from  him  nothing,  not  even  the  commonest 
rules  of  domestic  courtesy  and  social  morality.'  " 

The  manufacture  of  cheap  clocks  and  watches  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country.  A  prom- 
inent engraver  of  New  York  says  that  several  years  ago 
officers  of  the  Ansonia  Clock  Company  came  to  him  to 
know  if  he  could  not  make  an  engraved  paper  imitation 
of  the  French  porcelain  face  that  was  then  used  on  their 
clocks.  He  spent  several  hundred  dollars  on  the  experi- 
ment, and  finally  gave  it  up  in  despair,  through  inability  to 
find  paper  that  would  answer  the  purpose.  The  company 
refused  to  let  him  stop  his  experimenting,  and  he  finally 
hit  on  a  glazed  and  enameled  paper  which  answered  the 
purpose.  He  has  made  from  twelve  to  fourteen  millions 
of  clock  faces  for  the  company,  at  a  cost  of  about  one  cent 
each.  The  old  cost  for  porcelain  was  a  dollar,  which  is 
the  present  cost  of  a  clock  complete.  Machinery  has  been 
specially  invented  for  turning  out  the  paper  faces. 


The  house  containing  the  room  which  the  late  eccentric 
Earl  of  Dysart  kept  locked  up  for  some  fifty  years,  in  Nor- 
folk Street,  Strand,  London,  is  now  known  as  the  Dysart 
Hotel.  The  present  earl's  heir  is  his  childless  sister,  Lady 
Agnes  Tollemache-Scott,  who  would,  in  the  event  ol  his 
death,  become  countess  in  her  own  right.  She  is  married 
to  a  young  man  who  was  atone  time  a  stock  broker's  clerk 
in  Wall  Street,  but  who  now  pays  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
ear  for  a  Scotch  moor,  and  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  a 
I  hunter. 


V 


STORYETTES. 


Grave   and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise. 


Richardson,  the  painter,  used  to  speak  of  an  open,  honest 
country  gentleman  who  one  day  asked  him  to  come  to  his 
house,  adding,  "  I  wish  very  much  to  see  you,  for  I  have 
just  purchased  a  picture  by  Rubens.  It  is  a  rare  good  one. 
Brown  saw  it,  and  says  it  is  a  copy.  A  copy !  If  any  man 
living  dares  to  say  it  is  a  copy,  I  will  break  every  bone  in 
his  skin !    Pray,  call  on  me  and  give  me  your  opinion." 

• — 

Some  Southern  men  were  expostulating  with  Secretary 
Manning  the  other  day,  on  the  revocation  of  James  Black- 
burn's appointment  as  Revenue  Collector  in  Kentucky,  on 
the  ground  that  Blackburn  was  no  worse  a  rebel  than  a 
good  many  others  to  whom  no  objection  had  been  made. 
"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Manning,  finally,  "  Blackburn  was  not  re- 
moved because  he  was  such  a  bloody  rebel,  but  because 
he  was  such  a  bloody  fool." 


The  late  Franz  Abt,  the  song-writer,  was  a  surprising 
gourmand.  "  A  goose,"  he  used  to  say,  "  is  a  very  pretty 
bird,  but  it  has  one  great  fault:  it  is  a  little  too  much  for 
one,  and  much  too  little  for  two."  Coming  out  of  a  res- 
taurant one  day,  looking  supremely  happy,  "  Herr  Kap- 
pelmeister,"  said  a  friend  to  him,  "  you  seem  to  have  dined 
well."  "  Yes,  I  had  a  fair  dinner;  it  was  a  turkey."  "And 
was  there  a  good  company  around  the  board?"  "Yes, 
good — but  small;  just  two,  indeed,  the  turkey  and  myself." 
— ♦ — 

Menzel,  whose  paintings  are  now  on  exhibition  in  Paris, 
has  a  studio  in  Berlin  adjoining  his  private  studio,  in  which 
his  pupils  work  from  living  models.  One  day  a  student 
rushed  into  his  sanctum  exclaiming,  breathlessly:  "  Hen 
Menzel!  The  model!  The  young  woman  who  was  pos- 
ing!" "Well,  what  of  her?"  "She  is  dead!  She  has 
dropped  down  lifeless!"  Stepping  into  the  other  room  he 
found  her  on  the  floor,  dead  indeed,  with  the  horrified  stu- 
dents standing  around.  "  What  an  admirable  pose!"  he 
cried,  as  he  saw  the  corpse;  "  make  a  study  of  it!  Quick!" 
And  seizing  a  pencil  and  sketch-block  he  himseli  set  the 
example. 

Here  is  a  story  of  a  well-known  French  miser  of  the 
present  age.  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire 
went  to  call  upon  Victor  Cousin,  who  lived  some  distance 
out  of  town  in  the  direction  of  Enghien.  On  reaching  the 
dwelling  of  the  spiritualistic  but  miserly  philosopher,  they 
rang  the  bell.  No  answer.  M.  Thiers  rang  again;  still 
no  answer.  The  great  statesman  stamped  on  the  frozen 
ground,  to  warm  his  feet,  and  the  placid  Barthelemyi  be- 
gan to  feel  uncomfortable.  At  last  an  old  woman  came  to 
the  door.  And,  on  entering,  what  do  you  think  they  found 
in  the  bedroom  ?  M.  Cousin.  Cousin  absorbed  in  specu- 
lations of  a  higher  order?  No,  indeed.  Crouching  before 
the  fire,  he  was  roasting  a  fowl ,  and  using  for  a  spit  the 
sword  which  he  wore  on  state  occasions  as  a  Peer  of 
France. 

An  instance  of  the  disgust  a  man  can  feel  at  his  own  ir- 
repressible symptoms  of  fear  is  related  by  a  veteran.  He 
was  at  Shiloh,  in  commandof  a  battery  of  light  guns.  For 
his  lieutenant  he  had  a  young  soldier  who  had  recently 
joined.  They  were  in  a  hot  corner  near  where  Albert 
Sydney  Johnson  fell,  and  the  bullets  were  flying  thick  and 
fast.  An  impatient  cry  from  the  young  lieutenant  attract- 
ed his  chief 's  attention.  "What  is  it?"  "Oh,  d— nitl 
look  at  my  feet;  I  can't  keep  them  still."  And,  sure 
enough,  they  were  rattling  in  his  stirrups  with  unconquera- 
ble physical  terror.  The  young  fellow  was  in  despair,  for 
he  thought  himself  a  hopeless  coward,  until  the  veteran 
praised  him  for  his  bravery  in  not  being  overcome  by  his 
too  visible  terror.  That  man  made  a  brave  soldier,  and 
died  in  the  front  of  a  desperate  fight. 

A  considerable  sensation  has  been  created  in  Vienna 
"  society  "  by  the  announcement  of  the  betrothal  of  Prince 
Lichtenstein  to  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  the  city, 
such  a  marriage  being  regarded  as  a  mesalliance  by  the 
austere  purists  of  the  Court  of  Austria.  This  prince  was 
formerly  well  known  in  London,  and  his  first  wife  was  Miss 
Fox,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Lady  Holland.  The  prince 
some  time  ago  purchased  a  Krupp  gun  of  large  calibre, 
which  he  had  the  intention  to  mount  in  one  of  the  fort- 
resses of  his  dominions.  When  the  officer  commanding 
the  Lichtenstein  artillery  attempted  to  make  arrangements 
for  an  experimental  trial  of  the  monster  piece  of  ordnance, 
it  became  evident  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  fir- 
ing the  projectile  into  somebody  else's  territory,  which 
would  have  been  probably  regarded  as  an  act  of  war,  and 
would  have  invited  reprisals.  The  gun  being  thus  practi- 
cally useless,  it  was,  by  order  of  the  prince,  converted  into 
an  equestrian  statue  of  His  Serene  Highness,  which  now 
adorns  the  public  square  in  his  capital. 

When  Sir  John  Douglass,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with 
the  populace,  was  contesting  Glasgow,  a  dog  began  to 
bark  at  one  of  his  meetings.  A  voice  in  the  crowd  shout- 
ed out:  "Hey,  lock,  is  that  yourdoug?"  To  which  came 
the  witty  rejoinder,  which  set  the  house  in  a  roar:  "No, 
sir;  I'm  doug-less?"  In  another  contest,  a  certain  mem- 
ber, being  questioned  by  one  of  the  "  black  squad  "  as  to 
what  taxes  he  would  take  off,  settled  his  questioner,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  audierrce,  by  declaring:  "There 
is  one  tax  I  intend  to  take  off  for  your  special  benefit,  and 
that  is  the  soap  tax."  One  more  to  conclude  with.  A 
sporting  member  of  Parliament,  who  knew  more  about 
the  race-course  than  the  Senate,  was  asked,  out  of  pure 
mischief,  by  one  of  his  constituents,  if  he  would  vote  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Decalogue.  In  vain  the  questioned 
one  tried  to  solve  in  his  mind  what  the  object  referred  to 
was,  as  to  him  the  Decalogue  might  be  anything  from  a 
regium  donum  grant  to  a  settlement  in  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca; but  failing  in  this,  and  in  order  to  sustain  his  own 
consistency,  he  replied:  "I  won't  pledge  myself,  but  I'll 
give  it  my  consideration." 


THE        ARGONAUT 


VANITY    FAIR, 


A  writer  in  the  London  World  gives  the  following  de- 
tails concerning  some  dresses  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery : 
"  Two  devotees  were  in  very  depressed  garments — one  in 
a  crumpled  red  cotton,  and  a  tarnished  silver  girdle  where 
the  waist  should  have  been;  and  the  other  in  a  grayish- 
green  robe  that  was  evidently  intended  for  a  long  dress, 
but  on  this  occasion  was  drawn  up  into  limp  festoons  round 
the  ankles;  the  hat  was  made  of  silk  corresponding  in  color, 
of  a  melancholy  gypsy  form,  with  a  ruche  of  the  material 
round  the  edge,  and  a  consumptive  little  yellow  feather 
across  the  front.  Another  green  gown  of  a  more  aggressive 
hue  was  composed  of  short  silk  of  a  decidedly  mustard 
shade,  trimmed  with  a  new  departure  in  the  way  of  imita- 
tion fur — namely,  green  astrachan !  All  this  was  surmount- 
ed byagreen cabbage-leaf hatwithablue feather.  ^Esthet- 
icism  culminated  in  Mrs.  Oscar  Wilde's  costume  of  a 
woolen  stuff  in  dull  reseda  trimmed  with  pink,  a  kind  of 
Kate  Greenaway  dress,  tied  at  the  waist  by  a  drooping  pink 
sash.  Round  the  neck  she  wore  a  wide  Toby  frill  of  two 
rows  of  ricelle  lace  with  various  colored  beads  and  a  large 
pink  bow  fastening  a  bunch  of  yellow  marguerites;  on  her 
head  a  small  Tarn  o'  Shanter  cap  of  the  same  greenish-gray 
material  was  the  accompaniment  to  this  eccentric  costume. 
Economy  is  a  most  estimable  virtue,  and  I  recognize  a  hat 
that  I  had  seen  last  year  in  the  same  place,  of  a  form  so 
peculiar  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  forget  it,  for 
it  was  a  perfect  copy  in  straw  of  the  helmet  worn  by  sol- 
diers in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Some  costumes  of  equally 
original  design  were  also  recognizable.  A  well-known  lady 
appeared  in  a  very  dapper  tan-colored  cloth  jacket  and 
black  lace  dress,  with  a  grayish-green  bonnet,  but  is  was 
reserved  for  Mrs.  Langtry  to  astonish  the  Gallery  by  a  most 
remarkable  chapeau.  Her  costume  was  of  brown  velvet 
and  Sicilienne,  very  simply  made,  but  the  bonnet  of  black 
jet  was  wonderful;  it  was  bordered  with  gold  lace,  and  ac- 
centuated by  an  immense  butterfly  bow  of  the  most  vivid 
chartreuse  green.  Three  degrees  of  comparison  were  visi- 
ble in  a  trio  of  flame-colored  costumes,  whose  owners 
walked  about  in  a  string,  the  superlative  being  positively 
enough  to  set  one  ablaze,  so  that  is  was  almost  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief  that  one's  scorched  eyes  turned  to  a  plush  cos- 
tume of  soft  bieje  color,  oddly  trimmed  with  fur,  and  pur- 
poseless cords  that  tied,  and  held  up  nothing.  Grace  and 
elegance  were  not  altogether  absent,  and  one  very  charm- 
ing dress  consisted  of  a  ficelle-colored  cachemire  bordered 
with  a-fine  steel  trimming,  fringed  with  pretty  pear-shaped 
glands  of  ficelle  silk  and  steel,  which  hung  along  the  edges 
of  the  crossway  bodice.  A  very  startling  costume  was  seen 
in  a  geranium-scarlet  Sicilienne  of  the  richest  description; 
still,  though  wonderfully  handsome,  it  was  extremely  voy- 
ant,  and  one  hardly  knew  whether  to  admire  more  the  glo- 
rious color  or  the  courage  of  its  wearer." 

The  last  Paris  novelty  is  a  new  "  porte-veine,"  neck- 
laces and  bracelets,  a  rope  and  noose,  which  bears  the 
sinister  name  of  corde  dependu.  A  bit  of  a  real  hangman's 
rope  is  a  favorite  talisman  with  French  gamblers,  and, 
doubtless,  the  gold  imitation  will  become  a  favorite  with 
the  "'  sportswomen "  who  adorn  the  Longchamps  with 
their  presence. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  thus 
describes  some  groups  at  the  Salon:  "Sarah  Bernhardt 
and  her  innumerable  folluwing  went,  of  course,  to  the  res- 
taurant embosomed  in  the  roses.  How  was  the  still 
slender  and  wonderfully  youthful-looking  quadragenarian 
dressed?  She  was  in  green,  the  hue  of  a  Turkish  dervish's 
turban,  made  with  a  full  skirt  descending  everywhere  in 
straight  folds,  and  trimmed  near  the  edge  with  vertical 
bands  of  velvet  of  the  same  tone.  The  corsage  opens  in  a 
point.  The  opening  was  filled  with  gathered  velvet,  and  a 
collar  and  cuffs  were  of  the  same  material.  The  corsage 
descended  in  front  and  behind  in  a  long  peak.  The  hair 
was  more  burnished  than  usual.  Its  Venetian  j?az'e  tintwas 
set  off  by  a  Manon  Lescaut  hat.of  green  lace,  and  lime 
blossoms  of  a  paler  shade.  She  wore  a  pale  green  bouquet 
in  her  corsage.  Clairin,  the  painter,  piloted  her  around; 
and  her  son  Maurice,  who  seemed  just  as  old  as  she  did, 
carried  her  catalogue,  fan,  and  parasol.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  her  walked  a  beauty  who  serves  as  a  model  in 
the  studios  of  various  eminent  painters,  and  whose  dress 
was  as  staring  as  that  of  Mme.  Bernhardt  was  quietly  dis- 
tingue. From  top  to  toe  she  was  in  red  of  various  tones. 
The  gown  was  of  that  deep  crimson  known  as  sangde  ieeuf, 
trimmed  with  a  red  of  a  more  yellow  hue.  Her  bonnet 
was  of  a  still  brighter  shade.  The  boots  were  red,  the 
gloves,  which  reached  to  the  elbows,  still  ruddier,  and  the 
flaming  sash  which  girdled  her  waist  was  tied  in  an  enor- 
mous bow  at  the  left  side,  and  had  broad  ends  that  fell  to 
the  edge  of  the  skirt.  An  unkempt  young  fellow  was  the 
cavalier  of  this  flamingo,  and  both  seemed  unconscious  of 
the  sensation  wnich  they  caused.  The  woman  was  as- 
toundingly  handsome.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  she 
was  employed  by  Sarah  to  give  "  value  "  to  her  ladylike  at- 
tire. This  was  not  so.  She  merely  saw  an  opportunity, 
by  remaining  almost  as  close  to  the  actress  as  her  shadow, 
to  obtain  for  herself  greater  publicity  than  she  had  ever  en- 
store. 

"The  Complexion  Mask"  is  now  advertised,  to  be 
worn  at  nijjl  .  cairns  to  be  "  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion; cures  all  biemishes,  effaces  unsightly  wrinkles,  and 
gives  the  face  a  fresh  and  youthful  appearance.  The  mask 
s  the  only  positive  remedy  known  for  redness  of  the  nose." 

The  "  postage-stamp  photograph  "  is  the  latest  contribu- 
tion of  science  to  vanity.  As  the  peculiar  merit  of  these 
little  pictures  is  that  they  have  the  property  of  transform- 
ing a  rather  plain  woman  into  a  "  thing  of  beauty  "  on  a 
microscopic  scale,  they  are  much  sought  after  by  the  gen- 
tler sex.  Postage-stamp  photographs  are  most  unconscion- 
able flatterers.  They  not  only  give  a  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment to  coarse  and  homely  features,  but  they  enhance  the 
beauty  of  a  pretty  face  as  well.  As  the  name  signifies, 
these  little  examples  of  the  photographers'  art  are  the  exact 


size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  letter  postage-stamp.  Their 
edges  are  perforated,  they  have  mucilage  on  their  reverse 
side,  and  around  the  figure  or  head  is  an  ornamental  bor- 
der. The  idea  is  said  to  have  originated  in  England, 
where  the  suggestion  was  had  from  the  head  of  the  Queen 
on  the  ha'penny  stamps  in  use  there.  Like  all  English 
frivolities,  the  little  pictures  soon  found  their  way  to  this 
country,  and  as  their  flattering  propensities  become  more 
widely  known  doubtless  the  demand  for  ihem  will  increase 
proportionately.  When  the  full-length  figure  of  a  woman 
is  contracted  into  the  limits  of  a  postage-stamp  photograph 
it  becomes,  as  if  by  magic,  graceful  and  captivating,  the 
features  lose  their  irregularity,  and  appear  delicate  and  pe- 
culiarly refined.  The  size  is  also  a  great  advantage.  The 
devoted  swain  can  paste  his  sweetheart's  picture  in  the  case 
of  his  watch,  where  he  can  gaze  furtively  at  it  every  time 
he  pretends  to  be  looking  at  the  time  o'  day.  A  letter 
with  one  of  the  sender's  pictures  pasted  on  the  comer  of 
the  note-paper  is  doubly  acceptable  to  a  friend,  and  as  the 
uses  are  so  many  to  which  these  pictures  can  be  put,  and 
as  the  cost  of  them  must  needs  be  trifling,  they  will  doubt- 
less soon  become  "  the  rage." 

♦ — 

Queen  Victoria  finds  time  amid  the  crash  of  empires  to 
make  a  great  row  over  some  ladies  at  her  last  "  drawing- 
room  "  who  did  not  wear  white  gloves.  The  women 
fought  it  out  with  the  lord  chamberlain's  men  and  got  to 
the  throne-room,  but  the  queen  was  "  exceedingly  angry," 
and  has  since  had  it  ordained  that  any  woman  who  pre- 
sumes to  enter  the  palace  in  a  garb  failing  in  any  particu- 
lar to  meet  her  majesty's  regulations  shall  be  turned  back, 
whatever  her  rank  or  station. 

There  are  many  ways  of  making  a  living,  and  a  New 
York  photographer  has  discovered  a  new  and  ingenious 
method  of  making  vanity  profitable.  Half  the  women  of 
the  world,  he  says,  are  vain  of  their  own  persons,  and  would 
like  to  go  on  the  stage  if  they  dared.  They  delight  to 
think  how  they  would  look  in  tights,  and  he  supplies  the 
long-felt  want  of  a  photograph  gallery  and  fancy  costumer 
combined,  where  young  and  pretty  women  can  go  with  a 
friend  to  be  photographed  in  the  scant  but  gaudy  attire  of 
the  Naiad  Queen  in  the  burlesque.  His  show-cases 
present  a  remarkable  array  of  ill-shaped  young  woman- 
hood; fat  girls  and  lean  girls,  longitudinal  girls  and  stumpy 
girls,  appear  in  tights  evidently  manufactured  on  a  com- 
mon last;  some  with  disheveled  hair,  others  with  sun-bon- 
nets on;  some  in  swings,  or  boats,  or  hammocks;  some 
standing  awkwardly  against  a  background  of  nothing. 
Most  of  his  patrons  are  shop-girls,  waiting-maids,  or  the 
spoiled  daughters  of  well-to-do  tradesmen,  and  they  are 
sometimes  nervous  after  their  pictures  are  finished  lest 
someone  should  obtain  the  negative  and  expose  them. 
To  such  timid  patrons  the  photographer  pledges  his  word 
that  the  negatives  are  immediately  destroyed,  and  caution 
as  well  as  vanity  is  satisfied.  The  business  has  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  photographer  finds  his  hand  full  at  times. 

Of  the  three  gowns  made  for  the  Princess  of  Wales  as 
an  outfit  for  her  visit  to  Ireland,  "  the  prettiest,"  writes  a 
correspondent,  "  was  one  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
took  an  especial  interest,  being  himself  present  at  the  last 
fitting,  which  is,  as  you  know,  a  very  unusual  thing  with 
him.  It  was  made  of  olive-green  Irish  poplin,  vandyked 
in  front,  and  trimmed  with  Irish  embroidery;  the  back  was 
quite  plain,  and  no  dress-improver  was  used.  Her  jacket 
was  made  from  rough  green  scouring  flannel,  to  fit  tightly 
to  the  figure,  without  plaits  at  the  back." 


The  heroes  ot  Stewart's  picture  of  "  A  Hunt  Ball  at 
Pau "  were  at  the  Paris  Salon  recently,  with  "Gyp,"  the 
Countess  de  Bechevet,  the  Marquise  Herve,  and  the 
Countess  Zamaiska.  Stewart  represents  them  in  scarlet 
coats  and  black  breeches,  silk  stockings,  and  shoes.  The 
bright  red  of  their  vestures  does  not  form  a  pleasing  con- 
trast with  the  delicate  tones  of  the  ladies'  ball-dresses. 
The  young  Due  de  Morny  and  his  brothers,  Sergius,  Mrs. 
Ridgeway's  son,  Vicomte  d'Alsace,  one  of  the  scions  of 
the  d'Oultremont  family,  Baron  Lindemann,  Cherubini, 
and  Costa  de  Beauregard  are  among  the  wearers  of  the  red 
coats.  Vicomte  de  janze  beats  a  drum.  The  dance  is  a 
cotillion.  De  Morny  sees  no  ghost  of  Julia  Feyghine  (the 
actress  who  slew  herself  for  him).  Remorse,  is  an  old- 
fashioned  virtue.  We  have  not  time  in  the  whirl  of  mod- 
ern life  to  be  remorseful.  Probably  most  of  the  fair  creat- 
ures at  the  Hunt  Ball  think  the  Feyghine  tragedy  a  feather 
in  the  cap  of  the  illegitimate  grandson  of  Queen  Hortense 
and  the  doubly  illegitimate  great-grandson  of  the  Empress 
Josephine.  Your  fashionable  belle  has  about  as  great 
moral  sensibility  as  the  butterfly,  which  is  her  natural  em- 
blem. 

— • — 

The  table  service  of  Mrs.  Langtry  is  said  to  be  the  envy 
of  London  fashionable  society.  It  is  devoid  of  color,  ex- 
cepting where  the  white  porcelain  and  transparent  glass 
are  relieved  by  a  white  border  and  the  two  L's  ot  her 
monogram. 

In  the  Roman  theatres,  where  the  audiences  are  as  bru- 
tal as  the  old  gladiatorial  groups  were  in  the  Coliseum, 
hissing  an  unlucky  dancer  or  singer,  laughing  and  con- 
demning in  a  way  which  seems  heart-rending  to  a  good- 
natured  American — who  will  bear  any  amount  of  bad  act- 
ing, villainous  singing,  or  grotesque  dancing  rather  than 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  actor  by  a  hiss — here  the  young  lady 
is  remorselessly  exposed  to  an  amount  of  staring  which 
would  drive  an  American  father  quite  mad.  The  young 
and  old  Italians  stand  up  in  the  pit,  direct  their  lorgnettes 
at  the  boxes  and  stare  at  a  young  lady,  and  discuss  her  eye- 
brows, complexion,  and  the  length  of  her  nose  audibly, 
while  her  mother  or  chaperone  sits  by  and  hears  it  with 
pleasure.  "  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  my  daughter  were 
not  stared  at;  I  should  know  she  was  not  pretty,"  said  a 
Roman  princess  to  an  American  lady,  who  thought  this 
sort  of  publicity  very  offensive;  and  yet  the  Roman  lady 
thought  the  American  lady  reprehensible  because  she  al- 
lowed her  daughter  to  walk  from  her  hotel  to  a  book-shop 
alone. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Appointment-clerk  Higgins  has  a  mustache  which,  a 
correspondent  says,  makes  a  small  room  look  crowded. 

Mr.  Frederick  Locker,  the  author  of  so  many  society 
verses,  has  come  into  a  large  fortune  through  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Curtis  Lampson,  an  Atlantic  cable 
celebrity. 

Alphonse  Daudet  recently  said  that  he  delights  in  "  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,"  is  very  fond  of  the  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  al-  , 
though  he  only  knows  it  in  a  translation,  and  can  not  see 
any  point  in  the  humor  of  Mark  Twain. 

With  the  death,  a  short  time  ago,  at  Bamberg,  Bavaria, 
of  the  Baron  Maximilian  von  Paulus,  the  famous  Paulus 
family  became  extinct,  and  its  coat  of  arms  was  solemnly 
broken,  and  cast  into  his  open  grave  upon  the  coffin-lid. 

General  de  Negrier,  the  French  commar.deratTonquin, 
is  said  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  energy.  He  is  known 
among  the  Chinese  as  Mao-Lem  (General  Go-Fast).  He 
spares  neither  his  own  limbs  nor  those  of  his  soldiers.  He 
was  born  in  Algeria. 

Andre  Gill,  the  last  of  the  noted  French  caricaturists  of 
whom  Daumier  was  the  greatest,  is  dead,  having  breathed 
his  last  in  a  mad-house.  He  made  his  fame  in  the  Journal 
Amusant,  and  his  designs  were  extraordinarily  popular 
during  the  Franco-German  war.  He  was  barely  forty 
when  madness  overtook  bim. 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  is  doing  things  well.  He  lately  gave 
a  fete  in  honor  of  Commander  Cazeneuve,  prestidigitator, 
who  some  few  years  ago  astonished  the  Yankees.  The 
commander  worked  his  tricks,  and  the  Bey  placed  under 
his  napkin,  at  the  supper  table,  a  pocketbook  containing 
somewhat  over  two  thousand  dollars. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  ("  Uncle  Remus")  is  very  modest 
and  diffident.  When  he  was  in  New  York,  a  few  months 
ago,  a  number  of  journalists  determined  to  give  him  a  ban- 
quet. When  he  heard  it  he  immediately  took  a  train  homie 
and  telegraphed  back  for  his  baggage.  The  thought  of 
making  an  after-dinner  speech  was  more  than  he  could 
stand. 

M.  R€nan  is  short,  obese,  and  shapeless,  with  a  nose  of 
vast  proportions,  and  the  general  appearance  of  an  old 
monk  addicted  to  all  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  In  spite 
of  his  unpleasirg  exterior,  no  man  has  greater  suavity  of 
manner  than  he,  or  a  more  insinuating  smile,  and  no 
French  writer  has  ever  carried  to  a  higher  degree  charm  of 
form,  beauty  of  imagery,  and  melody  of  style. 

Paul  de  Cassagnac,  equally  noted  as  journalist,  politi- 
cian, and  duelist,  says  his  skill  with  the  sword  is  not  due 
to  assiduous  practice  in  youth.  "I  never  was  a  good 
fencer,"  he  says,  "  and  never  cared  to  be.  I  fenced  only 
to  amuse  myself.  All  that  is  said  about  my  studied  tricks 
is  pure  invention.  The  whole  secret  is  in  this:  I  am  pretty 
strong  and  very  quick  of  hand  and  eye.  Then  I  don't 
mind  getting  hurt.  If  I  am  proud  of  anything,  it  is  of  be- 
ing a  good  shot.  I  modestly  consider  myself  one  of  the 
best  in  France." 

The  Very  Reverend  Dean  Hart  recently  went  East  to 
collect  money  with  which  to  complete  a  beautiful  school 
which  he  has  planned,  and  which  will  be  built  close  to  his 
deanery  and  cathedral  in  Denver.  The  dean  is  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  interesting  prelates  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  and,  unlike  the  run  of  priests,  a  thorough  and 
practical  scientist.  It  is  singular  that  a  new  impetus  of  ed- 
ucation for  Americans  should  come  from  Denver,  and  it 
is  also  singular  that  Dean  Hart's  cathedral  is  probably  the 
most  beautiful  strucure  of  its  c'ass  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  larger  than  Trinity  Church. 

Florence  Maryat  has  recently  been  lecturing  in  New 
York.  Her  appearance  is  thus  described:  Her  fiery  red 
robe — a  fac  simile  of  the  dress  worn  by  Ellen  Terry  in  the 
trial  scene  of  the  "Merchant  of  Venice" — was  short 
enough  to  show  two  substantial  black  slippers  ornamented 
with  flowers,  and  a  pair  of  white  silk  stockings.  Miss  Mar- 
ryat's  blonde  hair  was  fluffy,  and  projected  in  various  di- 
rections from  under  her  Oxford  mortar-board  cap.  She 
placed  one  hand  upon  her  hip,  let  the  other  hang  down  by 
her  side,  and,  bearing  her  weight  first  on  one  foot  and  then 
on  the  other  with  sudden,  picturesque  lurches,  began  her 
talk  in  a  deep  contralto  voice  pitched  about  B  below  the 
treble  clef. 

The  late  Empress  of  Russia,  according  to  Count  Paul 
Vasili,  was  once  staying  with  her  daughter,  the  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  attended  by  a  large  suite.  The  duke  gave 
her  to  understand  that  he  could  not  afford  to  entertain  her, 
and  that  he  should  be  obliged  if,  on  her  departure,  she 
would  order  the  comptroller  of  her  suite  to  pay  an  ade- 
quate sum  for  the  expenses  of  her  visit.  At  the  moment 
of  departure,  after  luncheon  had  been  partaken,  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket  on  which  he 
had  noted  down  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  Russian 
empress,  and  he  added  the  cost  of  the  luncheon.  The 
London  Truth  says  that  Count  Paul  Vasili  might  have 
added  that  when  the  empress  stayed  for  a  few  days  at 
Buckingham  Palace  she  paid  for  most  of  the  household 
expenses  out  of  her  own  pocket. 

Even  the  women  have  begun  to  turn  moonshiners. 
Miss  Bettie  Smith  was  tried  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  at  Nashville,  the  other  day,  for  dealing  in  illicit 
whisky — genuine  "  mountain  dew,"  according  to  Tennes- 
see vernacular.  She  was  found  guilty,  and  fined.  Three 
young  mountain  gallants  stood  the  fine,  and  now  stand 
ready  to  fight  for  her,  die  for  her,  and  defend  her  honor. 
Miss  Smith  is  seventeen,  and  is  described  as  having  a 
slight  figure,  dark  hair,  and  eyes  that  flash  fire.  She  is  the 
belle  of  the  mountains,  queen  of  her  circle,  and  shoots 
squirrels  out  of  the  tallest  trees  with  her  rifle.  Several 
lovers  worship  at  her  shrine,  but  none  can  capture  her 
heart.  She  can't  play  the  piano,  but  those  who  know  her 
say  she  can  wind  a  horn  in  a  manner  that  would  turn  an 
old  army  bugler  green  with  envy. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


An  English  judge  lias  recently  decided  t/tat  "  there  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  the  recipient."  TJteatrical  managers  zutio  have  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  Publishers  to  wlwm  autltors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  Tite  law,  as  laid  down 
by  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  them  wit/tout  solicitation.  Tlie  "Argonaut" 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  those  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  we 
are  not  responsible  for  the  preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip, 

Jean  Ingelow's  new  book,  "  Poems  of  the  Old  Days  and  the 
New,"  has  just  been  issued  by  Roberts  Bros. 

Lord  Tennyson  is  writing  an  historical  drama,  a  sequel  to 
"  Becket,"  and  is  collecting  his  detached  poems,  which  will  be  is- 
sued with  new  lyrics. 

James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.'s  liabilities  are  stated  at  $222,489,  and 
their  assets  at  $278,086.  The  liabilities  of  the  Heliotype  Printing 
Company  are  $43,000,  and  their  assets  $58,000. 

A  French  imitation  of  "The  Battle  of  Dorking"  is  delighting 
the  Parisians.  It  is  called  "The  Battle  of  Rheims  in  1904,  and 
Recapture  of  Melz  and  Strasburg,"  and  is  dedicated  to  Prince 
Bismarck. 

Nearly  three  thousand  dollars  have  been  paid  by  the  Scribners  to 
the  American  authors  represented  in  their  popular  series  of  short 
stories.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  some  day  find  the  material 
for  a  second  series  of  equal  merit. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  regretable  failure  of  James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.  will  not  materially  delay  the  appearance  of  their 
promised  "  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow," 
edited  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow. 

A  dispatch  from  Monaco  announces  the  death  of  Mr.  Fargus 
(Hugh  Conway),  the  author  of  "Called  Back."  His  malady  was 
typhoid  fever.  Mr.  Fargus  has  had  the  shortest  and  most  brilliant 
career  of  any  writer  of  the  day.  And  he  will  be  forgotten  in  six 
months. 

A  collection  of  unpublished  letters  written  by  Thackeray,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  fifteen  years,  to  one  who  had  been  an  intimate  col- 
lege friend,  is  said  to  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles 
G.  Leland  by  the  lady  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  let  this  treasure  see  the  light. 

The  Bible  revisers  base  their  confidence  in  the  ultimate  general 
acceptance  of  the  new  version  on  the  precedent  afforded  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  King  James  version,  which  came  into  general  use  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  was  not  cordially  received  by  the  generation 
contemporaneous  with  its  production. 

James  Anthony  Froude  is  the  most  productive  of  the  historians 
of  the  day.  Although  his  work  as  the  literary  executor  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  has  been  only  a  short  time  out  of  the  press,  he  is  about  to 
publish  his  "  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  and  is  engaged 
at  present  in  editing  an  autobiography  of  Thomas  Lecky. 

C.  A.  Nichols  &  Co,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  have  in  press 
"Descriptive  Portraiture  of  Europe  in  Storm  and  Calm:  Twenty 
Years'  Experiences  and  Reminiscences  of  an  American  Journalist," 
by  Edward  King.  The  illustrations  for  this  book  will  be  numer- 
ous, and  have  been  designed  by  Felix  Regamey,  the  well-known 
Paris  artist. 

The  Publisher?  Circular,  of  London,  is  not  surprised  at  the 
number  of  quarrels  between  authors  and  publishers  which  are 
shown  in  the  recent  repo/t  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors. 
It  would  be  interesting,  it  thinks,  if  a  union  nf  publishers  com- 
piled an  account  of  their  experiences  in  a  similar  way,  "  summing 
up  their  dead  losses,  and  their  torments  from  petulant  writers." 

Mr.  William  Ralston  Balch,  author  of  a  "Life  of  James  G. 
Blaine,"  compiler  of  the  monumental  "Mines  and  Mining,"  of 
"  Garfield's  Maxims,"  and  of  several  useful  handbooks,  has  become 
editor-in-chief  and  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Herald,  a  sprightly 
afternoon  paper.  Mr.  Julius  Chambers,  author  of  "A  Mad 
World  "  and  "  On  a  Margin,"  is  associated  with  Mr.  Balch  in  the 
enterprise. 

Revised  editions  of  Brewer's  "  Reader's  Handbook  "  and  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Miracles"  are  about  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Cassell  & 
Co.,  who  also  announce  a  new  book  of  reference — a  "Concise  Cy- 
clopaedia," in  which  nearly  twelve  thousand  subjects  are  treated 
in  thirteen  hundred  and  forty  pages.  The  editor  of  this  work,  Mr. 
William  Heaton,  has  been  assisted  in  its  preparation  by  a  corps  of 
specialists. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Nation,  who  illustrated  the  inexactitude 
of  translation  from  a  Boston  version  of  Daudet's  "  Rois  en  Exil," 
did  not  add  the  true  meaning  to  the  false  rendering.  A  reader  of 
Le  Francais  (Boston)  has  asked  the  editor  to  help  him  out,  for  the 
passages'were  difficult,  and  M.  Levy  does  so  in  his  May  number. 
He  confirms  the  correspondent's  general  high  opinion  of  the  trans- 
lations in  which,  nevertheless,  the  extraordinary  aberrations  cited 
occurred, 

Mr.  Howells  is  vying  with  Mr.  James  in  the  matter  of  rapidity 
in  writing  stories  and  printing  them.  "Silas  Lapham"  is  still 
current  in  the  Century,  "  An  Indian  Summer  "  will  be  begun  in  the 
July  Harper's,  and  now  a  new  serial  is  announced,  the  hrst  chap- 
ters of  which  will  appear  in  the  August  Century.  The  last-men- 
tioned is  said  to  deal  with  the  fortunes  of  a  country  boy  in  Boston, 
and  with  the  perplexities,  on  his  account,  of  the  minister  {one  of 
the  minor  characters  in  "  Silas  Lapham")  who  has  tried  to  help 
him  with  advice. 

"  Postmaster-General  Vilas  intends  to  order  that  the  New  York 
firm  of  John  W.  Lovell  &  Co.  send  no  more  novels  through  the 
mails  as  second-class  matter.  Under  the  claim  that  they  were  pe- 
riodicals published  daily  and  tri-weekly,  the  firm  has  been  sending 
tons  of  bonks  through  the  mails  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per  pound. 
The  decision  that  such  matter  is  not  mailable  as  second-class  mat- 
ter will,  it  is  said,  amount  to  the  proscription  of  the  cheap  novel 
business."  This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  We  see  no  reason  what- 
ever why  printed  matter  issued  periodically  is  not  periodical  matter. 

There'is  an  amusing  notice  of  Mme.  Bentzon's  new  book,  "Les 
nouveaux  romanciers  americains,"  in  Le  Soir,  which  con- 
tains a  high  tribute  to  American  novelists.  It  is  interesting  in 
that  it  shows  how  well   American  s'ories  and  story-writers  are  re- 

farded  in  France.  The  writer,  M.  Pierre  Chouan,  explains  to  his 
rench  readers  that  "  the  sceptre  fallen  from  the  hands  of  George 
Eliot  no  one  has  taken  up  "—that  even  "  Ouida  herself  and  Rhoda 
Broughton,  in  spile  of  their  incontestable  talents,  despair  of  attain- 
ing it."  But,  he  says,  in  America,  on  the  contrary,  romance 
flourishes.  "  It  has  migrated  from  England  to  the  United  States, 
to  be  reborn  there  with  those  new  qualities,  strong  in  observations 
of  customs  and  characters,  in  the  very  temperament  of  a  race  which 
still  possesses  the  fresh,  robust  qualities  of  youth."  Like  other 
French  reviewers,  M.  Chouan  has  an  odd  way  of  indicating  the 
names  and  the  books  of  American  writers.  "  Must  we  cite,"  he 
continues,  "  '  La  Democracy/  '  la  Flip  de  Bret  Harte,' '  les  esquis- 
ses  de  Cabbie,'  finally  the  studies  of  contemporary  manners  signed 
by  Howells,  Henry  James,  Fawcett,  Bishop,  etc.?"  Something 
of  the  same  service,  by  the  way,  which  Mr.  Douglas,  the  Edin- 
burgh publisher,  is  performing  in  making  popular  the  writings  of 
our  younger  school  of  novelists  in  England  is  being  done  by  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  in  France.  For  the  past  two  years  it  has 
been  printing  translations  of  American  novels  or  short  stories  in 
every  number,  which  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention, 


The  title-page  of  the  most  recent  issue  in  the  series  of  "  Simpli- 
fied Grammars"  has  a  typically  cosmopolitan  look;  it  reads  thus: 
"A  Compendious  Sanskrit  Grammar,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  Scenic 
Prakrit.  By  Hjalmar  Edgren,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in 
the  University  of  Lund,  Sweden.  London:  Triibner  &  Co." 
That  is,  the  exposition  of  a  language  of  ancient  India  by  a  Swed- 
ish professor  in  Nebraska  is  published  by  a  famous  German  firm 
in  London. 

Following  the  example  of  a  leading  English  journal,  the  Phila- 
delphia Weekly  Press  proposes  to  learn  who  is  the  most  popular  of 
living  American  story-writers,  who  of  orators,  and  who  of  states- 
men. The  person  naming  the  three  who  get  the  most  votes  will  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  Chamber's  Encyclopedia,  the  next  best  voter  will 
get  Worcester's  Unabridged,  the  third  Brewer's  Library  of  Refer- 
ences, the  fourth  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  of  Song.  Votes  may 
be  sent  on  postal  cards. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  in  a  note  to  the  editor  of  The  Brook- 
lyn, disabuses  the  public  mind  of  an  erroneous  impression  regard- 
ing the  characters  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  She  says:  "Noneof 
the  characters  in  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  are  (sic)  portraits.  I  know 
of  several  colored  men  who  showed  the  piety,  honesty,  and  faithful- 
ness of  Uncle  Tom,  but  none  of  them  had  a  history  like  that  I 
created  for  him.  Some  events  in  the  life  of  Lewis  Clark  are  some- 
what like  those  in  the  life  of  George  Harris.  I  read  his  history 
while  writing  the  story  merely  to  see  that  I  was  keeping  within 
the  limits  of  probability."  This  disposes  effectually  of  the  claims 
of  the  numerous  old  colored  men  in  the  country  who  long  have 
posed  as  the  originals  of  Uncle  Tom  or  George  Harris. 

The  ordinary  book  catalogue  abridges  the  titles  of  books  freely. 
It  is  thought  to  be  extravagant  when  it  copies  a  title  in  full,  and 
sometimes,  as  a  rare  luxury,  is  allowed  to  indicate  the  end  of  lines 
in  the  title-page  which  it  is  copying  by  interrupting  its  own  lines 
with  a  vertical  dash  The  Florentine  ex-banker,  M  Horace  de 
Landau,  however,  in  the  catalogue  of  his  private  library,  regards 
this  luxury  as  a  meanness,  only  condescends  to  use  it  for  a  few 
modern  books,  and  for  the  bulk  of  his  collection  indicates  each 
line  of  a  title-page  by  a  separate  line  of  his  catalogue,  so  that  in 
some  cases  a  single  title  occupies  a  whole  page.  He  is  a  pupil 
and  imitator  of  the  Rothschilds,  and  can  afford  the  cry,  "  Hang 
the  expense."  Unfortunately,  he  has  printed  only  one  hundred 
copies  of  his  catalogue,  and  few  will  reach  this  country. 

M.  Jules  Claretie,  who  is  certainly  the  most  amiable  and  courte- 
ous of  French  novelists,  dramatists,  and  journalists— for  he  excels 
in  all  three  departments — protests  roundly  in  Le  Temps  against 
the  "  eternal  confiscations  of  French  authors'  works  by  English 
adaptors.  Mr.  Ernest  Warren,  it  appears,  has  adapted  M.  Clare- 
tie's  novel,  "  Prince  Zilah,"  for  the  English  stage,  and  written  to 
the  author  to  inform  him  of  the  fact  and  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment as  to  authors'  rights.  Mr.  Warren  certainly  intended  to  De 
amiable  and  to  act  as  honorably  as  possible  in  this  matter,  but  un- 
fortunately he  writes.  French  very  badly,  and  it  is  most  difficult 
even  for  an  Englishman  to  make  out  what  he  means  when  his 
thought  is  enveloped  in  its  French  dress.  However,  he  asks  M. 
Claretie  to  name  his  lowest  price,  "  fixer  votre  dernier  prix."  Had 
Mr.  Warren  been  beating  down  an  Hebraic  dealer  in  opera-glasses 
this  phrase  would  have  been  admissible,  but  in  treating  with  a  man 
of  letters  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  choose  some  less  brutal 
form  of  expression.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Warren  intimates  that  the 
English  copyright  law  authorizes  him  to  dramatize  M.  Claretie's 
novel  without  asking  the  author's  permission  and  without  paying 
him  anything.  To  this  M.  Claretie  replies  that  he  refuses  to  au- 
thorize an  adaptation  which  he  does  not  know;  that  he  protests 
against  the  pretended  legal  right  which  Mr.  Warren  invokes— and 
then  he  adds:  "I  do  not  think  that  French  writers  ever  avail 
themselves  of  the  legal  right  of  which  you  speak.  They  have  the 
sentiment  that  above  strict  legality  there  is  a  question  of  intel- 
lectual property  and  of  moral  law  which  dominates  all  other  laws." 
M.  Claretie  is  obviously  in  the  right  morally;  it  is  a.  ::d  that  it 
should  be  within  the  power  of  any  one  who  thinks  proper  to  dish 
up  another  man's  novel  into  a  stage-play;  it  is  unworthy  of  rribd- 
ern  civilization  to  have  not  yet  settled  all  these  questions  of  inter- 
national and  national  copyright. 

New   Books. 

"Democratic  Government,"  by  Albert  Stickney,  is  primarily  an 
attack  upon  that  great  American  product,  the  political  "boss." 
His  remedy  for  the  evil  is  certainly  heroic,  being  no  less  than  a  re- 
modeling of  the  Constitution,  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  but 
one  house  in  Congress,  and  tenure  during  good  behavior  by  the 
President  and  members  of  Congress.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
evil  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  remedy.  Published  by  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

"  How  Should  I  Pronounce?  "  is  a  hand-volume  by  Wm.  Henry 
P.  Phyfe,  presenting  with  great  detail  the  principles  of  pronuncia- 
tion. There  are  numberless  rules,  which  will  perhaps  be  of  more 
use  in  the  class-room  than  for  private  use,  but  the  vocabulary  at 
the  back  of  the  book  will  be  a  convenience  to  every  one.  The  in- 
troductory chapter  gives  many  hints  for  the  correction  of  those 
errors  which  result  from  careless  pronunciation.  The  book  is 
published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  and  is  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft &  Co. 

Though  the  strained  relations  between  England  and  Russia  have 
been  productive  of  no  armed  conflict,  they  have  caused  the  making 
of  many  books  which  are  descriptive  of  the  country  and  the  con- 
flict. "  Afghanistan  and  the  Anglo-Russian  Dispute,"  by  Theo. 
F.  Rodenbough,  is  the  latest  of  these.  Like  most  of  these 
"  timely  "  productions,  which  are  hurried  up  to  catch  the  popular 
fancy  before  it  dies  out,  this  book  bears  numerous  signs  of  undue 
haste.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Son;  for  sale  at  the  book- 
stores; price,  50  cents. 

Boston  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  easiest  cities  in  the  United 
States  in  which  to  go  astray.  We  refer  purely  to  locality.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  for  its  many  historical  land- 
marks. "  King's  Dictionary  of  Boston,"  edited  by  Edwin  M.  Ba- 
con, presents  alphabetically  these  many  points  of  interest,  with 
historical  and  descriptive  notes  under  each  reference.  A  map  of 
the  city,  which  accompanies  the  book,  enables  strangers  to  wander 
through  the  city  in  safety.  Published  by  Moses  King,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

With  the  vague  description  of  "  A  Southern  Lady,"  an  unknown 
writer  has  added  another  volume  to  the  already  long  list  of  post- 
bellum,  pseudo-bellicose  literature,  "  Across  the  Chasm  "  is  an  at- 
tractive story,  and  contains  some  excellent  pen  sketches  of  Wash- 
ington society.  The  essential  differences  be'wecn  the  civilizations 
of  the  North  and  of  the  South  furnish  the  motive  for  each  step  in 
the  development  of  the  plot;  this  is  the  force  which  attracts  the 
hero  and  heroine  to  each  other,  and  which,  at  times,  repels  them. 
Miss  Margaret  Trevennon,  reared  in  a  small  Southern  town,  and 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  restless  ambition  of  the  North,  is  in- 
troduced into  Washington  society  by  her  cousin  Eugenia  Gordon. 
In  this  society  she  finds  much  to  be  surprised  and  sometimes  to  be 
amused  at.  Living  with  Mrs.  Gaston  and  her  husband  is  a  brolh- 
er-in-law,  whose  prominent  characteristics  are  earnestness  in  his 
work  and  dislike  of  Southerners.  He  is  attracted,  however,  by 
"the  importation,'1  as  he  calls  her,  and  soon  finds  himself  much  in- 
terested in  her  Southern  ideas,  which  are  novel  to  him.  She  ad- 
mires his  earnestness,  which  was  to  her  the  lacking  element  in  hei 
Southern  society  Their  course  of  mutual  admiration  is  however 
interrupted,  first  by  the  appearance  of  a  Southern  major,  whom 
Gaston  trcals  with  rudeness,  a.id  later  by  the  arrival  of  Alan  De- 
courcy,  a  cousin,  and  an  admirer  of  Margaret  She  wavers  between 
the  two  until  she  witnesses,  by  accident,  a  tcte>h-tete  between  Alan 
and  a  Mrs.  Vere,  which  shows  her  Alan's  true  character.  Margaret 
then  turns  to  Gaston,  and  agrees  that  the  Yankee  and  the  rebel 
shall  shake  hands  across  the  chasm.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.;  price,  $1, 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  married  couple  living  in  Norwich,  Conn, 
who  are  both  mute.  They  converse  entirely  with  the  broom  and 
bootjack. — Burlington  Free  Press. 

We  learn  that  Conant,  the  missing  journalist  who  was  connect- 
ed with  the  Harpers,  was  last  seen  going  across  Broadway  to  lick 
an  editor,  and  was  to  be  back  in  five  minutes.— The  Maverick. 

A  girl,  masquerading  in  boy's  clothing,  slipped  and  fell.  She 
said  "Ouch!"  and  this  gave  her  away.  A  man  would  have  been 
just  as  much  hurt,  but  he  would  have  made  a  diHerent  remark.— 
Progress, 

"  What  are  you  doing  there?  "  asked  the  foreman  of  the  printer's 
devil.  "  Why,  I  am  distributing  a  handful  of  '  pi '  I  found  on  the 
galley,"  replied  the  imp.  "Pi!"  vociferated  the  foreman;  "that's 
a  new  poem  by  Walt  Whitman."—  Drake's  Traveler's  Magazine, 

Tiffany,  of  New  York,  has  just  made  to  order  one  dozen  cham- 
pagne glasses,  at  the  cost  of  three  hundred  dollars.  They  are  the 
finest  things  in  glass  ever  seen,  and  the  hired  girl  will  be  sure  to 
wash  them  in  boiling  water,  as  if  they  were  made  of  iron.— Chica- 
go Sim, 

A  girl  in  Chicago  turned  smilingly  toward  a  mirror,  the  other 
evening,  and  then,  before  any  one  could  stop  her,  suddenly  seized 
a  revolver  and  killed  herself  instantly.  It  is  always  dangerous  to 
leave  a  mirror  anywhere  in  the  way  of  a  Chicago  girl.  Few  of 
them  have  strength  or  courage  enough  to  endure  the  shock. — Som* 
erville  Journal. 

Queen  Victoria  insists  upon  ladies  wearing  gloves  at  her  court 
drawing-rooms,  while  the  Queen  of  Spain  gets  angry  if  ladies  ap- 
pear at  her  receptions  with  gloves!  Queens  are  whimsical  and 
hard  to  please,  and  it  is  best  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
Kings  are  more  reliable— especially  in  a  game  of  draw-poker.— 
Norristown  Herald. 

A  few  days  since  a  gentleman  on  Linn  Street  stopped  a  milkman 
at  early  dawn,  in  order  to  buy  an  extra  quart  of  the  lacteal  fluid. 
"  Hold  up,"  exclaimed  the  citizen,  noticing  the  quality  of  the  stuff 
he  was  purchasing;  "  why,  this  is  only  water  you  are  giving  me." 
"  Ish  dot  so?  "  mused  the  distillery  employed  dairyman.  "  Aber  I 
guess  you  pees  richt,  as  I  forgot  to  put  in  dem  milk  dis  morning.*' 
— Sun. 

They  .had  been  to  a  swell  party  the  night  before,  where  cham- 
pagne prevailed.  She—  "I  am  sick  of  this  frivolity— sick  to  the  ut- 
most." He—  "Why.  what  is  the  matter?"  She—  "Oh,  it  is  all 
vanity  and  thoughtlessness.  Just  to  think  of  the  people  we  met 
last  night— hollow,  hollow,  hollow."  He— "Hollow?  Not  much 
hollow,  I  should  say.  Everybody  I  saw  was  full,  and,  from  the 
way  my  head  feels,  I  don't  think  I  escaped  entirely. "— Commercial 
Traveler. 

Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly  demonstrates  that  Shakespeare's  plays 
were  written  by  Bacon,  but  a  fuller  investigation  of  the  subject  will 
show  that  they  were  written  by  Susan  B.  Anthony.  The  discov- 
ery that  the  author  of  the  plays  used  a  cipher  is  not  at  all  astonish- 
ing. The  cipher  is  the  distinguishing  badge  of  poets.  It  repre- 
sents their  bank  accounts,  their  hoarded  bonds,  and  their  other 
forms  of  perishable  and  imperishable  property.  The  cipher  is  a 
poet's  signet  ring,  the  cycle  of  his  destiny,  the  rounded  expression 
of  his  commercial  solidity.  But  to  return  to  Miss  Anthony.  She 
was  Shakespeare's  private  secretary,  as  is  attested  by  a  manuscript 
found  in  a  sardine-box  of  the  period.  And  now  lor  the  cipher: 
Count  up  the  letters  of  the  first  ten  pages  of  "  Hamlet,"  raise  the 
sum  to  the  fifteenth  power,  extract  the  nineteenth  root,  cancel  the 
first  and  last  figures  of  the  result;  then  take  in  order  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  indicated  by  the  figures,  and  the  letters  thus  obtained 
will  spell  Susan.  If  you  then  find  the  logarithm  of  this  result, 
using  both  whole  numbers  and  decimals,  and  take,  in  order,  tb* 
letters  of  the  alphabet  indicated  by  the  figures,  they  will  spell  Aa- 
thony.  There  is  one  point  worthy  of  notice:  Take  the  first  three 
letters  of  Susan,  and  tney  spell  sus,  which  is  Latin  for  hog,  or  Ba- 
con. This  might  lead  the  superficial  to  infer  that  Bacon  helped 
Miss  Anthony  on  the  plays;  but  the  above  is  a  mere  coincidence 
that  is  liable  to  occur  in  the  best  regulated  names  and  families. 
In  any  event,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Donnelly  has  touched  caly  the 
outer  rim  of  the  colossal  subject  that  is  agitating  the  storm-centre 
of  his  massive  and  Gothic  brain. — Life. 


Bill  Nye  on  Railway  Etiquette. 

Many  people  have  traveled  all  their  lives,  and  yet  do  not  know 
how  to  behave  themselves  on  the  road.  For  the  benefit  and  guid- 
ance of  such,  these  few  crisp,  plain,  horse-sense  rules  of  etiquette 
have  been  framed : 

In  traveling  by  rail,  on  foot,  turn  to  the  right  on  discovering  an 
approaching  train.  If  you  wish  the  train  to  turn  out,  give  two  loud 
toots,  and  get  in  between  the  rails  so  that  you  will  not  muss  up  the 
right  of  way.  Many  a  nice,  new  right  of  way  has  been  ruined  by 
getting  a  pedestrian  tourist  spattered  all  over  its  first  mortgage. 

On  retiring  at  night,  on  board  the  train,  do  not  leave  your  teeth 
in  the  ice-water  tank.  If  every  one  should  do  so,  it  would  occa- 
sion great  confusion  in  case  of  wreck.  It  would  also  cause  much 
annoyance  and  delay  during  the  resurrection.  Experienced  tour- 
ists tie  a  string  to  their  teeth,  and  retain  them  during  the  night. 

If  you  have  been  reared  in  extreme  poverty,  and  your  mother 
had  always  supported  you  until  you  grew  up  and  married,  so  that 
your  wife  could  support  you,  you  wilf  probably  sit  in  four  seats  at 
the  same  time,  with  your  feet  extended  into  the  aisle  so  that  you 
can  wipe  them  oft  on  other  people,  while  you  snore  with  your 
mouth  wide  open  clear  to  your  shoulder  blades. 

If  you  are  prone  to  drop  to  sleep  and  breathe  with  a  low  death 
rattle,  like  the  exhaust  of  a  bath-tub,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
tie  up  your  head  in  a  feather-bed  and  then  insert  the  whole  thing 
in  a  linen  closet,  or,  if  you  can  not  secure  that,  you  might  stick  it 
out  of  a  window  and  get  it  knocked  off  against  a  tunnel.  The 
stockholders  of  the  road  might  get  mad  about  it,  but  you  could 
do  it  in  such  a  way  that  they  wouldn't  know  whose  head  it  was. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  should  guard  against  riding  by  rail  while 
in  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication. 

In  the  dining-car,  while  eating,  do  not  comb  your  mustache  with 
your  fork.  Byall  means  do  not  comb  your  mustache  with  the  fork 
of  another.  It  is  better  to  refrain  altogether  from  combing  the 
mustache  with  a  fork  while  traveling,  for  the  motion  of  the  train 
might  jab  the  fork  in  your  eye  and  irritate  it. 

ft  your  dessert  is  very  hot  and  you  do  not  discover  it  until  you 
have  burned  the  rafters  out  ol  the  roof  of  your  mouth,  do  not  uiter 
a  wild  yell  of  agony  and  spill  your  coffee  all  over  a  total  stranger, 
bu'  cnnlrol  yourself,  hoping  to  know  more  next  time. 

In  the  morning  is  a  good  time  to  find  out  how  many  people  have 
succeeded  in  getting  on  the  passenger  train  who  ought  to  be  in  the 
stock  car.  Generally,  you  will  find  one  male  and  one  female.  The 
male  goes  into  the  wash-room,  bathes  his  worthless  carcass  from 
daylight  until  breakfast  time,  walking  on  the  feet  of  any  man  who 
tries  to  wash  his  face  during  that  time.  He  wipes  himself  on  nine 
different  towels,  because  when  he  gets  home  he  knows  he  will  have 
to  wipe  his  face  on  an  old  door  mat  People  who  have  been  reared 
on  hay  all  their  lives  generally  want  to  fill  themselves  lull  of  pie 
and  colic  when  they  travel.  The  female  of  this  same  animal  goes 
into  the  ladies'  department  and  remains  there  until  starvation 
drives  her  out.  Then  the  real  ladies  have  about  thirteen  seconds 
apiece  in  which  to  dress. 

If  you  never  rode  in  a  varnished  car  before,  and  never  expect  to 
again,  ynu  will  probably  roam  up  and  down  the  car,  meandering 
over  the  feet  of  the  porter  while  he  is  making  up  the  berths.  This 
is  a  g  ood  way  to  let  people  see  just  how  little  sense  you  had  left 
after  your  brains  began  to  soften. — Ex. 
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The  Thomas  Concerts. 
The  first  performance  of  the  Thomas  Concert 
Company  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  before 
a  large  and  fashionable  audience.  The  interior  of 
the  Pavilion  has  undergone  considerable  change. 
Broad  streamers  of  bright-colored  bunting  almost 
covered  the  balconies  and  side  walls  Ranging 
around  the  main  floor,  and  elevated  above  the  or- 
chestra seats,  are  a  hundred  private  boxes,  most 
all  of  which  contained  their  quota  of  handsomely 
attired  ladies  and  their  escorts.  Among  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  boxes  were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kohler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  B.  Corn- 
wall, Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  N.  Lil- 
ienthal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asa  R.  Wells,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Sloss,  Senator  James  G.  Fair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Al- 
vord,  Mr.  James  Spiers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young, 
Mrs.  Deane,  Miss  Mamie  Deane,  Mr  John  L.  Jones,  Mr*. 
D.  D.  Colton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Deane,  Mrs.  Clark 
W.  Crocker,  Mr.  antf  Mrs.  Fred.  W.  Sharon,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Haggin,  General  W.  H.  L-  Barnes,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Matthias  Gray,  Mr,  Thomas  Price,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Flood,  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  General  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Hough- 
ton, Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Eastland,  Mr.  W.  Mayo  Newhall, 
Mr.  Loring  Pickering,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josenh  D.  Redding, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Sisson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hobart, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hop- 
kins, General  and  Mrs.  Walter  Turnbull,  Mr.  John  Par- 
rott. 

Among  those  occupying  prominent  seats  were: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ashburner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Pond,  Judge  J.  H.  Boalt,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Boyson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  General  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  El- 
liott, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  B.  Farwel!,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  L. 
A.  Gamett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs  L.  Gilson.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Herz- 
stein,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  Mr.  James  Horsburgh  Jr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Norris,  Colonel  _[.  P.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Gov- 
ernor George  Stoneman,  Miss  S.  Thibault,  Mr.  Lindsfey 
G.  Bingham,  Mr.  Harry  Gilmor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  To- 
land,  Colonel  Robert  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne, 
and  many  others. 


The  Presidio  Hop. 
The  last  hop  of  Ihe  season  was  given  at  the 
Presidio  last  Friday  evening,  and  was  fully  as  en- 
joyable as  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  court- 
martial  room  was  used  for  dancing,  and,  as  usual, 
was  most  tastefully  decorated.  Mrs.  Captain 
Davis  and  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Slaker  did  the  honors 
of  the  evening  in  a  charming  manner.  The  regi- 
mental band  played  its  best  and  latest  music. 
Among  those  present  were: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier,  Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Thompson,  Miss  Dora  Boardman,  Captain  and  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Floyd,  Mrs.  General  Elliott,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Moore,  Miss  Mary  Elliott,  General  and  Mrs.  Forsyth, 
Lieutenant  Earnest,  Lieutenant  Richardson,  Lieutenant 
and  Mrs.  Slaker,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Davis,  Mrs.  General 
Pope,  Lieutenant  Sturgis,  Lieutenant  Webster,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hoff,  and  others. 


The  Caduc  Yacht  Party. 

Commodore  Caduc's  yacht  Annie  had  a  merry 
party  on  board  last  Saturday,  assembled  at  the 
invitation  of  Miss  Cora  Caduc.  A  sail  on  the 
bay  was  enjoyed  in  the  afternoon.  The  charming 
young  hostess  entertained  her  guests  most  agree- 
ably, and  left  nothing  undone  to  make  the  excur- 
sion one  of  unallowed  enjoyment.  Those  on 
board  were : 

Mrs.  Philip  Caduc,  Miss  Cora  Caduc,  Miss  Florence  Ca- 
duc, Misses  Maud  and  Lillie  O'Conner,  Miss  Mamie  Bur- 
ling. Miss  Mabel  Pacbeco.  Miss  Frank,  Mr.  Allan  Reid 
Mr.  W.  Moir,  and  Mr.  F.  Frank. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith,  and  the 
Misses  Griffith,  will  leave  next  month  for  New 
York  city,  where  they  will  permanently  reside. 
En  route  they  will  attend  the  graduating  exer- 
cises at  Yale  College,  where  Captain  Griffith's 
son  is. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  P.  Fletcher  will  leave  for 
Japan  on  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Morris  Newton  is  rusticating  at  Moscow 
Cottage 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Miller  are  in  New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  General  Turnbull  will  go  to  Santa  Cruz 
next  month. 

Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham  is  in  Paris, 

Mr.  W.  Frank  Goad  and  Miss  Ella  Goad  were 
at  the  Geysers  last  week. 

Mrs.  David  McClure  has  returned  from  her  visit 
to  Yosemite. 

Mr.  Monroe  Salisbury  returned  from  the  East 
this  week,  after  a  long  absence,  and  is  now  dom- 
iciled in  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Paige,  Miss  Daisy  Paige,  Mr. 
Cutler  Paige,  and  Mr.  Louis  F.  Monteagle,  re- 
turned to  the  city  on  the  Santa  Rosa  last  Sun- 
day, after  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  at  Santa 
Barbara. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  returned  from 
Honolulu  on  the  steamer  Mariposa  last  Friday. 

Ex-Governor  Downey  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Macfar- 
lane  were  passengers  on  the  steamer  last  Friday 
from  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  George  Hearst  are  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

Miss  May  Miller  is  expected  to  return  from 
Wisconsin  the  latter  part  of  next  week. 

Mrs.  N.  Greene  Curtis,  of  Sacramento,  has 
been  passing  a  few  days  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Maynard  and  Miss  Helen  Houston 
have  returned  from  their  Hawaiian  trip,  and  will 
soon  leave  for  the  country. 

Governor  Triile,  of  Arizona,  has  been  visiting 
friends  here  for  several  days. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Fairbanks,  the  banker,  and  his  sis- 
ters, Misses  Nettie  and  Hattie  Fairbanks,  of  Pet- 
aluma,  returned  from  the  East  on  Sunday,  and 
passed  a  few  days  this  week  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Coit  is  at  Larkmead,  where  Mrs. 
Dr.  Hitchcock  is  very  ill. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Dargie  returned  from  Honolulu 
last  week,  feeling  greatly  improved  in  health. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Starr  is  in  Portland,  Oregon,  on  a 
visit,  and  will  leave  there  for  riritish  Columbia, 
where  she  will  remain  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hermann  {n£e  Miss  Hat- 
tie  Bliss)  will  soon  return  from  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  R.  Porter  Ashe  has  gone  to  Chicago  on  a 
short  visit. 

Miss  Errily  KirketTp  is  expected  from  Hono- 
lulu in  a  couple  of  ^  eeks. 

Captain  ar.H  Mrs.  William  B.  Collier  leave  for 
Monterey  next  week. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels,  Miss  Spreck- 
els,  and  Rudolph  Spreckels  returned  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  last  Friday,  after  an  absence  of 
several  weeks 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Floyd,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Matthews,  have  gone  to  Clear  Lake  to  pass 
the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  Hutchinson  have  returned 
from  New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  D.  S.  S'aples  and  Miss  Kitty  Staples  will 
leave  for  the  East  to-day. 

Mrs.  Colonel  Weller  and  Miss  Laura  Weller 
will  return  to  the  city  on  Monday. 

Miss  Minnie  Ortiz,  with  Misses  Edith  and  Su- 
sie Rising,  recently  ascended  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Davidson,  at  Virginia  City. 

Mr.  Arthur  Page  is  rapidly  recovering  from  his 
severe  accident. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Coleman  intend  mak- 
ing a  crip  to  Lake  Tahoe  in  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin  and  Miss  May  Ives 
have  been  visiting  friends  at  Volcano. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Donohoeand  Mr.  Dan- 
iel T.  Murphy  went  East  last  Sunday  in  a  special 
car,  and  from  there  will  proceed  to  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  will  leave  the  Pal- 
ace soon  for  Oakland,  having  leased  the  Mora 
Moss  mansion  there. 

Mrs.  Thibault,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Elam,  and  Miss 
Mamie  Elam  are  passing  several  weeks  at  St. 
Helena. 

Mrs.  J.Bolado  and  daughter  will  leave  next 
month  for  their  ranch. 

Mr.  Ricardo  Pinto  returned  from  Central  Amer- 
ica on  the  steamer  Colitna  last  Sunday,  after  a 
business  trip. 

Mr.  Warren  Green,  the  recently  appointed  Con- 
sul-General to  Japan,  arrived  here  from  the  East 
on  Sunday,  and  will  soon  depart  for  the  field  of 
his  labors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Belvin  are  expected  back 
from  Mexico  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Merrill  are  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel,  where  they  will  remain  until  their  de- 
parture for  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mme.  F.  Berton  will  soon  depart  for  France  to 
take  charge  of  her  grandchildren. 

Miss  Mamie  Burling  has  returned  from  Napa 
Soda  Springs. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Baldwin  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Bennett  are 
at  the  Baldwin  ranch,  Los  Angeles. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Rathbone,  who  went  East  last 
week,  are  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Fred  Sharon  is  at  Belmont  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe  and  Miss  Millie  Ashe  have 
been  visiting  in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  Clark  W.  Crocker,  Miss  Fannie  Crocker, 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Green  have  gone  East  to  remain 
several  weeks. 

Mrs.B.  B.  Cutter  has  gone  to  her  country  home, 
Rancho  los  Medanos. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  of  Sacramento  will  go  East 
the  latter  part  of  next  month. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly,  with  Miss  Daisy  Cas- 
serly,  Mr.  Augustus  Casserly,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Cas- 
serly departed  for  the  East  last  Sunday. 

Miss  Jennie  Whittier  returned  from  Gilroy  last 
Saturday. 

Miss  Laura  Pike  will  pass  the  summer  at  Santa 
Cruz. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Blair  were  in  Paris 
when  last  heard  from. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Kinkaid  and  Miss  Kibbey  will  re- 
turn here  in  July. 

Mr.  Fred.  Sharon  c^me  up  from  Belmont  on 
Tuesday,  and  registered  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Tourney  were  at  the  Oc- 
cidental on  Wednesday  evening. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  and  Miss  Dora 
Boardman  will  pass  the  summer  at  San  Rafael. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  O.  Burgess  will  go  to  Santa 
Cruz  on  June  15th,  to  remain  a  month. 

Miss  Winnie  Morrison,  of  San  Jose,  has  been 
visiting  Misses  Ruth  and  Louise  Holladay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  passed  last  Sun- 
day at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Baker  visited  his  family  at  Monterey- 
last  Saturday. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Whitney,  of  Los  Angeles,  with  a 
party  of  ten  friends,  are  at  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mrs.  N.  D.  Rideout,  of  Sacramento,  is  in  New 
York. 

~Mr.  W.  L.  Crooks,  of  Benicia,  has  gone  to 
Baltimore. 

Judge  John  S.  Hager  left  for  the  Eastern  States 
on  Wednesday,  to  be  away  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hooker,  Miss  B.  A.  Hook- 
er, and  Miss  F.  B.  Hooker  have  been  sojourning 
at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  George  K.  Fitch  and  Miss  Fitch  departed 
for  Yosemite  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Sisson  was  at  Monterey  last  Satur- 
day. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Spence,  of  San  Jose,  was  a  guest  at 
the  Baldwin  Hotel  this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Eastland  have  returned 
from  the  Gilroy  Hot  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Deane  and  Mr.  Walter 
F.  Deane  returned  from  their  visit  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara on  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  who  are  out  here  on  a  visit,  will 
pass  most  of  the  summer  at  Milbrae. 

Miss  Mamie  Masten  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Wessels,  at  Valparaiso. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Maynard  and  Miss  Helen  Houston 
will  pass  the  summer  at  Monterey  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Robert  Balfour  are  in  Scotland. 

Mrs.  Horace  Hawes  and  family  are  passing  a 
few  days  at  Monterey. 

Miss  Grace  Eldridge,  of  San  Rafael,  came  over 
to  the  city  on  W  ednesday,  to  visit  friends. 

Mrs.  J.  DeBarth  Shorb  and  Miss  Wilson,  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  Villa,  are  guests  at  the  Occi- 
dental. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Childs,  of  Los  Angeles,  arrived 
here  on  Wednesday,  to  attend  the  Thomas  Con- 
certs, and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  E.J.  Baldwin  is  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Creed  Haymond  has  left  Paraiso  Springs 
feeling  greatly  improved  in  health,  and  has  been 
passing  a  few  days  this  week  in  San  Jose. 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Painter  returned  from  his  ranch 
in  Lake  County  on  Wednesday,  and  will  remain 
in  the  city  a  few  days. 

Mrs  L.  L.  Baker  came  up  from  Monterey  and 
gave  a  luncheon  to  a  number  of  lady  friends  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  last  Tuesday. 

The  Thomas  Concert  Company  are  at  the  Oc- 
cidental Hotel. 


Army  and   Navy  News. 


Captain  E.  P.  Lull,  paymaster,  U.  S.  N.,  ar- 
rived here  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Sunday, 
and  is  at  the  Occidental. 


Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Emmett,  of  the  Presidio, 
have  been  visiting  friends  at  Benicia. 

Admiral  E.  G.  Macaulley,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived 
here  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Sunday. 

Major  J.  S.  Witcber,  paymaster,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
turned from  Eureka  on  Sunday. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Martin,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  here  last 
week  from  the  East. 

Lieutenant  W.  E.  Wilder,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  had  his  leave  of  absence  extended  one 
month. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  G.  A.  Forsyth,  Fourth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  an  extension 
of  ten  days  on  his  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  D.  Sturgis  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.; 
Lieutenant  W.  P.  Richardson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Dr. 
H.  Whitaker,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  here  on  Sunday 
from  the  East,  and  have  been  stopping  at  the  Oc- 
cidental Hotel. 

Rear-Admiral  Tohn  H.  Upshur,  U.  S.  N.,  ar- 
rived here  on  Wednesday,  and  is  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  It  is  understnod  that  Rear-Admiral  E. 
Y.  McCauley  will  succeed  him  in  the  command 
of  the  Hartford. 

Lieutenant-Commander  W.  Welch,  U.  S.  N., 
arrived  here  from  the  East  on  Thursday. 

Lieutenant-Commander  A.  B.  Bradford,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  a  guest  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

George  Delap,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Richard  Rush, 
was  stopping  at  the  Occidental  this  week. 


Railway  Personals. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  president  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  went  to  the  Geysers  on 
Monday,  and  left  for  the  East  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  the  arbitrator  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Passenger  Agents'  Association,  returned 
from  San  Jose  on  Monday  evening. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Porter,  auditor  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific ro^d,  is  recuperating  at  Bartlett  Springs. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Goodman,  general  passenger  and 
ticket  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  road,  was  at 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  this  week,  and  from  there  will 
visit  New  York  and  Maine,  returning  here  about 
July  1st. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Hair,  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  road,  arrived  here  last 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Judah,  assistant  passenger  agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  is  at  Monterey. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

Concert  of  the  Schumann  Club. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  concert  of  the  Schu- 
mann Club's  second  season  offered  an  unusually 
rich  programme,  made  up  of  repeated  selections 
from  the  two  years'  best  work.  Out  of  eight  num- 
bers two  only  were  new.  The  first  of  these,  a 
"  Morning  Serenade,"  by  Krug,  served  as  a  light 
introduction  to  the  heavier  composition  which 
followed,  but  the  second,  "Spring  and  his  Bride," 
by  Jensen,  was  almost  too  wordy  to  allow  of  a 
satisfactory  musical  effect.  Still,  Jensen  always 
wrote  with  an  assured  touch;  and  even  while  the 
voices  were  reciting  the  pretty  story  of  Spring 
and  Minne  in  that  half-clatter  and  half-song — 
which  Mr.  Bishop  would  probably  have  described 
as  "  the  best  bad  music  he  ever  heard  " — theques- 
tion  arose  whether  this  very  hurry  was  not,  after 
all,  intentional?  Was  Jensen  seeking  by  these 
means — which  really  balk  his  purpose  in  the  end 
— to  portray  the  flutter,  the  agitation,  the  new- 
ness of  the  young  season?  If  so,  he  overshot  his 
mark;  for  however  closely  one  may  associate  a 
tremulous,  uneasy,  and  delicate  excitement  with 
freshly  hung  leaves  and  the  small  birds  that  gos- 
sip among  them,  the  feeling  does  not  extend  to  a 
deeper  thought  of  love's  immortality  when  spring 
and  joy  are  past — and  it  is  up  to  this  that  the 
song  is  intended  to  lead.  Of  the  other  numbers 
— which  have  all  been  mentioned  in  former  reports 
of  these  concerts — the  most  noteworthy  were 
"The  Sea  Fairies,"  by  H.  Zollner,  "  Song  of  the 
Horns."  by  Hoffman,  and  "The  Sleeping  Beauty," 
by  Lahee.  The  beautiful  setting  of  "The  Sea 
Fairies  "  was  first  made  for  a  German  translation 
of  Tennyson's  words.  As  the  original  English 
version  was  preferred  for  use  in  the  Schumann 
Club,  a  somewhat  difficult  readaption  of  the  words 
became  necessary,  a  task  undertaken  and  most 
successfully  performed  by  Mr.  Loring. 

Miss  Rightmire  assumed  the  solo  part  in  this 
composition,  making  it  all  that  intelligent  care 
and  accuracy  could  suggest,  while  the  chorus 
showed  marked  excellence.  In  these  repeated  se- 
lections improvement  appears  at  every  point,  the 
"Song  of  the  Horns"  being  still  another  instance 
of  the  fact.  Here,  too,  the  choruses  were  finely 
taken,  and  Mrs  Schul'z,  in  her  solo,  sang  with 
an  infallibility  of  pitch,  a  directness,  a  clearness, 
and  an  intensity  of  expression  which  were  all  ad- 
mirable. In  the  "Sleeping  Beauty"  Miss  Right- 
mire and  Mrs  Schultz  were  again  assigned  solo 
parts,  also  Mrs.  Van  Brunt.  Lahee's  work  is  not 
a  pretentious  one,  comparing  very  modes' ly  with 
the  Zollner  and  Hoffman  compositions  in  point 
of  musical  difficulty  and  artistic  value.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  thoroughly  charming  and  poetic, 
and  its  delightful  rendition  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. An  organ  part  played  by  Miss  Helene  Coe 
added  a  pleasant  element  to  the  accompaniment. 
"  The  Little  Bird,"  by  Soedermann,  which  will  be 
remembered  as  a  particularly  melodious  tenor  solo 
supported  by  a  wordless  harmony  of  chorus  ac- 
companiment, was  given  again  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Moore  sang  so  well  as  to  be  recalled, 
and  the  number  was  particularly  enjoyed,  No 
selection  ever  studied  by  the  Schumann  Club  is 
filled  with  a  higher  and  purer  strain  than  Bar- 
giel's  "  Spring  Nights."  This  lovely  chorus  and 
Caldicott  s  lively  "Jack  and  Jill  "  completed  the 
list  of  songs.  As  usual,  the  accompaniments 
were  played  by  Miss  Bessie  Marshall. 

Piano  Recital  by  Mr.  Otto  Bendix. 
On  Tuesday  evening  a  large  and  musical  audi- 
ence assembled  in  Irving  Hall  to  listen  to  the 
playing  of  Mr.  Otto  Bendix,  who  has  lately  come 
to  San  Francisco  from  Boston.  In  the  latter  city 
Mr.  Bendix  has  been  prominently  connected  with 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where 
he  has  been  a  teacher  of  the  piano  for  five  years. 
He  is  also  known  as  a  concert-player  in  both  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  as  a  student  was  under 
the  training  of  Gade,  Kullak,  and  Liszt.  These 
facts,  together  with  a  programme  of  high  musical 
merit,  aroused  general  interest  in  his  appearance; 
and  the  expectations,  bora  of  one's  much-endur- 


ing faith  in  great   names,  and  in  iitory 

claiming  an  artistic   record,  were  not—-  fre- 

quently happens— wholly  disappoint  .  at  this 
time.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rarely  the  ca=e  that 
a  pianist  of  such  capability  as  Mr.  Bendix  has 
shown  himself  to  be  comes  to  us  in  so  modest 
and  so  unheralded  a  manner.  His  musical  style, 
however,  is  entirely  unassuming,  and  this  quiet 
refinement  proved  one  of  its  most  enjoyable  feat- 
ures. The  naturai  bent  of  Mr.  Bendix's  undemon- 
strative mode  of  expression  has  evidently  been 
emphasized  by  his  technical  training.  This  is 
clearly  of  the  earlier  Kullak  school,  whose  re- 
straints always  become  noticeable  in  passages  de- 
manding musical  breadth  and  force,  and  which 
also  imposes  a  certain  stillness  and  narrowness 
of  execution  upon  its  most  experienced  disciples. 
Mr.  Bendix  atones  for  these  restrictions  in  large 
measure  by  a  clear,  decided,  and  well-defined, 
though  not  over-powerful  tone,  and  by  a  nice- 
ness  of  phrasing  which  makes  up  in  clean  preci- 
sion what  it  lacks  in  crUp  magnetism. 

In  conjunction  with  these  characteristics  any- 
thing like  noise  or  din  is  of  course  absent  from 
Mr.  Bendix's  playing.  And  although  it  some- 
times seemed  deficient  in  that  depth  and  passion 
which  is  best  expressed  by  a  rightly  vitalized 
power,  it  was  a  relief  and  joy  to  miss  the  barbaric 
brilliancy  affected  by  so  many  modern  pianists. 
That  cruel,  keen-edged  sparkle  which  cuts  to 
musical  shreds  the  very  fabric  it  seeks  to  weave 
appeared  doubly  offensive  in  the  light  of  this 
player's  artistic  repose.  And  just  here  one 
touches  the  chief  source  of  pleasure  in  listening  to 
Mr.  Bendix's  performance.  His  good  taste,  his 
true  feeling,  and  his  wise  discernment  in  the  mat- 
ters of  interpretation  reveal  his  genuine  musical 
worth.  One  may  deplore  in  his  mechanical  ac- 
quirements a  limitation  here,  or  a  repression  there; 
but  the  delicacy  and  the  pathos  with  which  he 
played  the  adagio  of  the  Moonlight  Sonata  were 
touched  with  the  light  of  the  true  fire.  Flame  is 
flame,  whether  it  burn  perfumed  oil  in  an  antique 
bronze,  or  is  fed  by  an  humble  taper.  A  Barca- 
rolle by  Moszkowski  was  also  most  gracefullyand 
significantly  played,  and  a  tenderly  morbid  Polish 
song  by  Chopin  was  redemanded.  Other  enjoy- 
able selections  were  a  Pastorale  by  Scarlatti,  a 
Caprice  on  melodies  from  Gluck's  "  Alceste," 
and  the  Rigaudon  from  a  Raff  Suite,  the  latter 
not  as  well  done  as  some  other  things.  The  pro- 
gramme— played  wholly  from  memory — still  fur- 
ther included  a  Strauss-Tausig  waltz,  a  Rhap- 
sodie  by  Brahms,  and  the  Mendelssohn-Liszt 
"  Wedding  March."  Mr.  Bendix  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded, and  his  recital  may  be  set  down  as  a 
success. 


Miss  Ella  S.  Partridge,  who  formerly  studied 
with  Mr.  Louis  Lisser  in  this  city,  and  who  is 
cordially  remembered  by  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  pupils  here,  has  recently  left  Berlin  after  two 
years  of  musical  work  abroad.  Her  time  has 
been  cMefly  spent  in  Berlin,  and  her  studies  con- 
tinued under  the  direction  of  the  well-known 
teacher,  Mr.  Oscar  Raif.  whose  satisfaction  in 
the  success  achieved  by  Miss  Partridge  is  said  to 
be  complete.  Miss  Partridge  has  also  attended 
Liszt's  classes  at  Reimar,  and  will  return  to 
America  this  month,  enriched  by  many  valuable 
and  interesting  musical  experiences.  After  visit- 
ing her  friends  in  Boston,  she  will  probably  re- 
sume her  residence  in  San  Francisco.        F.  A. 


Mr.  Pasmore's  chorus  gave  its  first  "  Informal  " 
at  its  regular  place  of  meeting  (Eaton's  Music 
Rooms,  735  Market  Street),  on  Tuesday  evening, 
May  26th,  when  the  following  programme  was 
rendered : 

1.  "The   Heavens  are  Telling,"  from  [he  "Cre- 
ation " Haydn. 

•     -         Chorus  and  Soli. 

3.  Piano  solo — Selections Chopin. 

Miss  Ada  E.  Weigel. 

3.  Pan  song — "Those  Evening  Bells" — H.  B.  Pasmore. 

Chorus. 

4.  Cantata — "  Hear  my  Prayer" Mendelssohn. 

Chorus  and  Soprano  Solo. 

5.  "Who  is  Sylvia?" Schubert. 

Sung  by  Miss  Marie  Schmitz. 

6.  Part  song — "  Beware" H.  B.  Pasmore. 

Chorus. 

7.  Rhapsodie  No.  2 Liszt. 

Miss  Ada  E.  Weigel. 

8.  "  Rolling  in  Foaming  Billows,"  from  the  "  Cre- 

ation " Haydn. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Pasmore. 

9.  "  With  Sheathed  Swords,"  from  "  Damascus  ".  ..Costa. 

Chorus. 

Mr.  Pasmore's  chorus  was  formed  six  weeks 
ago  with  a  membership  of  twelve,  which  has  since 
increased  to  about  forty,  and  which  it  is  proposed 
to  limit  to  fifty,  none  being  admitted  but  persons 
of  mu?ical  cultivation  with  good  voices.  It  is  in- 
tended at  an  early  date  to  present  a  programme  of 
selections  from  the  best  masters,  with  full  orches- 
tral accompaniment.  The  chorus  meets  every 
Tuesday  evening  at  eight  o'clock. 


Theodore  Thomas  is  reported  to  have  a  very 
hearty  contempt  for  the  piano  as  a  vehicle  of  no- 
ble music;  regards  it,  upon  the  whole,  as  a  jin- 
gling, insufficient,  ear-vexing  instrument,  and 
the  race  of  pianists  as  a  set  of  misguided  people 
who  devote  the  best  energies  of  their  lives  to 
banging  away  at  a  «ct  of  grinning,  unresponsive 
ivories.  Theodore  Thomas's  opinion  of  the  piano 
will  be  nuts  and  raisins  to  thousands  of  sufferers, 
but,  from  the  practical  impossibility  of  setting  up 
an  orchestra  in  one's  own  drawing-room,  the 
piano  will  still  continue  to  live,  even  under  the 
onus  of  his  disfavor. 


Miss  Neally  Stevens,  who  has  concluded  not  to 
remain  in  San  Francisco,  it  is  rumored,  will  play 
at  the  last  Thomas  concert  in  this  city,  and  will 
then  accompany  the  orchestra  on  their  Eastern 
tour.  Miss  S'evens  is  one  of  the  lucky  pianists 
engaged  by  the  Steinways  to  decline  to  play  on 
any  but  a  Steinway  piano.  For  this  she  receives 
a  very  tidy  sum  per  annum.  Josefly  is  reported 
to  receive  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year  from 
the  Steinways  for  the  same  contract,  and  Riv6- 
King  twenty-five  hundred  a  year  from  the  Deck- 
ers. There  is  more  in  the  piano  business  than 
appears  at  first-sight. 


A  French  paper  says  that  the  wars  of  England 
have  done  more  than  aoything  else  to  extend  geo- 
graphical knowledge  over  the  globe  during  last 
ten  years. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


THE    INNER   MAN. 

Pancakes  are  an  evil  peculiarly  American.  It 
is  true  that  pancakes  are  known  in  Germany,  and 
to  some  extent  in  France,  but  the  German  and 
the  French  pancakes  are  so  swiftly  fatal  that  they 
are  eaten  only  in  small  doses  and  at  rare  inter- 
vals, and  so  do  very  little  harm.  American  pan- 
Cakes,  being  a  slow  poi-on,  are  eaten  freely  and 
in  vast  quantities,  and  the  result  is  the  physical 
and  moral  deterioration  of  the  nation.  There 
are  three  leading  varietiesof  pancake— the  wheat, 
the  rice,  and  the  buckwheat.  Of  the  fourth  vari- 
ety, known  as  Indian  pancakes,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak,  for  they  are  comparatively  infrequent, 
which  is  a  fortunate  thing,  /or  the  details  of  In- 
dian pancakes  are  really  unfit  for  publication. 
Wheat-cakes  are  made  either  with  fresh  or  sour 
milk.  In  the  former  case  they  resemble  leather, 
and  in  the  latter  case  cotton.  There  is  probably 
sufficient  nourishment  in  either  kind  to  sustain 
life  for  a  limited  period,  but  the  attempt  to  digest 
them  would  in  time  wear  out  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  of  a  brass  monkey.  Rice-cakes,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  so  made  as  to  be  both  tooth- 
some and  nutritious,  but  never  m  >re  than  once  in 
a  lifetime  can  rice-cakes  be  made  successfully. 
The  cook  may  try  a  thousand  times  to  make  rice- 
cakes,  but  the  result  will  be  a  thousand  different 
varieties  of  inedible  batter,  varying  from  shoe- 
leather  to  burned  custard;  and  if  once,  by  a 
happy  accident,  perfect  rice-cakes  are  made,  the 
accident  can  not  be  repeated.  Buckwheat-cakes 
are,  of  all  pancakes,  the  most  destructive.  Their 
one  merit,  that  of  increasing  the  temperance  of 
the  consumer,  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  an  evil. 
Were  a  man  residing  at  the  North  Pole,  he  might 
warm  himself  by  eating  buckwheat-cakes;  but  in 
any  decent  latitudes,  buckwheat  injuriously  over- 
heats the  blood.  No  one  can  tell  to  what  extent 
the  universal  indulgence  in  buckwheat-cakes 
brought  about  our  civil  war  by  heating  the  blood 
of  the  combatants.  It  is,  however,  undeniable 
that  the  introduction  of  buckwheat  cakes  into 
Paris  a  few  years  ago  by  an  unprincipled  restau- 
rateur, was  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  em- 
pire and  the  bloody  madness  of  the  Commune. 
All  the  benefits  of  buckwheat-cakes  could  be  ob- 
tained by  swallowing  cotton  while  sitting  on  a 
moderately  hot  stove.  At  the  same  time  one  of 
the  evils  of  buckwheat — the  blood-poisoninc  and 
cutaneous  eruptions  which  mark  the  victim  of 
buckwheat— could  be  avoided.  And  yet  the  men 
who  daily  breakfast,  or  lunch,  or  even  dine— as 
they  call  it— on  buckwheat-cakes,  fancy  that  they 
are  taking  food  into  their  systems.  The  amount 
of  buckwheat  eaten  in  the  form  of  pancakes  in  this 
country  every  year  is  something  appalling,  and  to 
look  for  any  real  purification  of  our  politics  in 
such  circumstances  is  idle.  Men  with  their  cir- 
culation stimulated,  and  their  stomachs  and  livers 
inflamed  by  buckwheat,  are  unfit  to  govern  them- 
selves— much  less  tn  govern  the  affairs  of  a  great 
nation.—  IV.  L,  A/den  in  The  Cook. 


An  invitation  to  dinner  among  the  middle- 
upper  clisses  of  lapan  frequently  commences 
about  as  fjllows:  "I  beg  pardon  for  thus  insult- 
ing you  in  begging  your  company  at  my  house  to 
dinner.  The  house  is  small  and  very  dirty.  Our 
habits  are  rude,  and  you  may  not  get  anything  fit 
to  eat;  and  yet  I  hope  that  you  will  condescend 
to  be  present  with  us  at  six  o'clock  on  the  gib.  of 
December."  On  arriving  at  the  house  you  find  it 
spotlessly  clean,  tastful  in  arrangement,  and  the 
host  and  hostess  affable.  The  bill  of  fare  con- 
sists of  ten  or  fifteen  courses,  the  best  the  market 
can  afford.  All  the  self-humiliation  of  the  host  is 
the  method  adopted  to  do  you  honor. 

In  every  large  town  in  Persia  cook-shops 
abound.  Sheep  are  roasted  whole  in  oven*,  and 
sold  hot  by  the  slice.  The  sheeps'  head  and  feet 
are  boiled  separately,  and  their  preparation  and 
sale  is  a  trade  in  itself.  Eut  the  edible  most  in 
favor  among  all  classes  in  Persia  is  the  kabab. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  kabab.  One  is  made 
from  minced  mutton,  which  is  chopped  with  a 
few  onions  into  a  paste  fine  as  sausage-meat,  care- 
fully molded  over  a  skewer,  toasted  over  a  fierce 
charcoal  fire,  and  sold  and  eaten  hot.  This  is  the 
kabab  of  the  bazaar,  the  delicacy  of  the  lower 
classes. 

The  catch  of  codfish  off  the  Newfoundland 
Banks  during  1884  was  the  largest  on  record.  The 
French  take  annually  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  quintals  of  cod,  worth  $[,440,000. 
Americans  take  a  large  quanty,  but  no  returns 
are  kept.  The  whole  amount  taken  during  the 
year  was  1,830.417  quintals,  showing  Newfound- 
land to  be  the  largest  and  most  valuable  cndfish- 
ery  in  the  world.  Next  to  it  comes  that  of  Nor- 
way, with  an  annual  catch  of  700,800  quintals. 


The  Baltimore  appetite  for  terrapin  is  of  recent 
growth.  "Thirty  years  ago,  with  the  hardest 
kind  of  labor,"  says  a  dealer,  "I  succeeded  in 
selling  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  diamond- 
back  terrapin  at  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  dozen. 
In  the  season  which  closed  on  the  1st  of  April  I 
sold  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth, 
and  my  sales  would  have  reached  a  half  million 
if  I  could  have  got  the  terrapin." 

A  French  mineral  water  firm  has  begun  to  sup- 
ply Paris  dinner-tables  with  distilled  water 
charged  with  oxygen.  The  beverage  is  mildly  ex- 
hilarating and  is  likely  to  be  popular.  Dr.  Beau- 
melt  staled  in  a  recent  address  to  the  Societe 
Therapautique  that  he  found  it  very  serviceable  in 
cases  of  loss  of  appetite  and  certain  disorders  of 
digestion. 

"  Judge  Bushrod  Washington,  of  Philadelphia," 
says  the  Caterer^  "  who  always  drank  green  and 
avoided  black  tea,  u^ed  to  say  that  he  'took  tea 
as  a  beverage,  not  as  a  medicine.'  He  had  an 
aversion  to  black  tea  as  tasting  like  hay,  herbs, 
etc.,  and  possessing  no  exhilarating  property." 

The  little-known  omelet  a  la  Robespierre  is  an 
apricot  omelet  drenched  with  plenty  of  absinthe, 
set  on  fire  and  served  while  blazing  with  a  green 
flame,  very  diabolical  to  look  upon,  but  exceed- 
ingly good  to  eat,  and  likely  to  become  popular. 
— ♦ ■ 

In  Mexico  Ihey  eat  salt  with  their  oranges,  both 
because  they  prefer  the  latter  so  seasoned  and  be- 
cause they  are  considered  to  be  more  wholesome 
with  salt. 


RHYMES    OF    THE    RINK. 

"Twixt  the  Cup  and  the  Lip. 
Last  night,  at  the  rink, 

I  made  my  confession, 
She  had  liked  me,  I  think, 
Till  last  night,  at  the  rink : 
I  felt  her  form  sink — 

I  let  go  with  discretion. 
Last  night  at  the  rink 

We  made  an  impression.  —Life. 


Epitaph  of  the  Future. 
This  is  little  Johnnie's  mound, 

Sad  are  his  loving  mates, 
He  entered  heaven  up  side  down. 
Beware  the  roller  skates. 

— Macon  Messenger. 

The  Poetry  of  Motion. 
Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  skate. 

— Cincinnati  Merchant  Traveler, 


A  Roller  Rondeau. 
Oh,  roller-skate,  most  wily  foe 

To  all  who  would  an  upright  gait, 
Maintain  here  in  life's  busy  flow — 
Oh,  roller-skate! 

Most  cunning,  coy,  seductive,  great, 

Dost  fully  thy  fell  power  know, 
Oh,  thing  of  diabolic  hate? 

Whatever  turns  up  from  the  throw, 

You've  won  the  toss,  with  crest  elate, 
And  gloat  upon  the  fallen  foe — 

Oh,  roller-skate! 
—Philadelphia  News. 


Where  He   Is. 
11  Oh,  where  is  my  wandering  boy  to-night? 

1  fear  he's  gone  out  to  drink?  " 
"  Your  wandering  hoy,  dear  madam,  's  all  right  I 
He's  down  at  the  skating  rink." 

— Boston  Courier, 


The  Attraction    that  was  There. 
'  You've  come  from  the   rink,"   said  the  maiden 
fair 
To  the  youth  who  was  on  her  waiting; 
'  Pray  tell  me  what's  the  attraction  there 
To-night— is  it  fancy  skating?  " 

He  rubbed  his  spine,  and  his  face  betrayed 
His  bosom's  agitation; 
'  The  same  old  attraction  is  there,"  he  said, 
"  The  attraction  of  gravitation."  —Ex. 


A  Roller  Romance. 

They  whirled  around  with  a  graceful  swing- 
Zing,  zing,  ta-ra-ra,  boom! 

He  caught  her  under  her  off-side  wing, 
This  boy  with  the  curly  hair. 

The  child  of  a  wealthy  plumber  was  she, 

While  he  was  a  barber  from  Avenue  D. 

At  a  rink  they  met— oh,  my,  dear  me! ' 
Zing,  zing,  ta-ra-ra,  boom! 

Oh,  the  band  it  played  a  dreamy  tune- 
Zing,  zing,  ta-ra-ra,  boom! 
They  talked,  as  they  whirled,  of  the  pale,  pale 
moon, 
This  lad  and  maiden  gay. 
"  Fly,  fly  with  me  to  a  foreign  land  1 
I've  lots  of  wealth  at  my  command." 
And  they  stopped  in  fmnt  of  an  ice-cream  stand- 
Zing,  zing,  ta-ra-ra,  boom! 

The  young  man  glanced  at  the  bill  of  fare- 
Zing,  zing,  ta-ra-ra,  boom! 
"I'm  feeling  faint,  I  must  have  some  air; 

Excuse  me  a  moment,  please." 
He  skated  away,  but  she  did  not  see 
How  he  doffed  his  skates,  like  one,  two,  three, 
And  jumped  on  the  car  for  Avenue  D — 
Zing,  zing,  ta-ra-ra,  boom! 

She  haunted  that  stand  for  an  hour  or  so— 
Zing,  zing,  ta-ra-ra,  boom! 

Till  ten  o'clock  came  and  she  had  to  go, 
This  lovely  maiden  fair. 

She  said  a  few  words  to  herself  on  the  way; 

They  were  not  profane  but  she  gave  them  full  play ; 

They  covered  the  subject,  permit  me  to  say- 
Zing,  zing,  ta-ra-ra,  boom! 

— Morning  Journal, 


Somebody's  Dude. 
Into  a  rink  with  four  bleak  walls, 

That  blazed  with  a  glare  like  mid-day  light. 
Where  never  a  shadow  of  sorrow  falls, 

Somebody's  dude  strolled  in  one  night; 
Somebody's  dude,  so  young  and  so  white, 

Wearing  upon  his  innocent  face 
Never  a  sign  of  manhood's  might, 

But  his  scarf-pin  showed  a  suspicion  of  paste. 

Carefully  combed  are  his  raven  curls. 

That  lightly  lie  on  his  delicate  brain, 
And  in  his  fingers  he  languidly  twirls 

In  ceaseless  motion  a  gold-headed  cane; 
Somebody  carefully  combed  his  hair; 

Was  it  bis  mother,  whose  sight  now  fades? 
Was  it  a  blushing  maiden  fair, 

Or  a  barber  as  olack  as  the  ace  of  spades? 

There's  never  a  doubt  he  is  somebody's  pet; 

Somebody's  heart  has  enshrined  him  there; 
Maybe  the  dude  has  a  father  yet, 

Or  a  mother  who  waits  at  the  head  of  the  stair; 
Maybe  a  maiden,  with  cheek  of  rose. 

Is  sadly  awaiting  this  missing  link, 
And  there  he  stands  in  a  beautiful  pose, 

In  the  glamour  and  glare  of  the  skating  rink. 

But  there  comes  a  man  full  of  honeyed  guile, 

And  fastens  the  cruel  skates  to  his  feet; 
Then  stands  aside  with  a  cynical  smile, 

And  waits  for  his  head  and  heels  to  meet. 
*«««*  *«  «  • 
Kiss  him  once  for  his  grandmother's  sake; 

It's  doubtful  if  ever  she  kisses  him  more; 
The  skates  from  his  feet  so  tenderly  take, 

Sweep  out  the  debris  and  close  the  door. 

—  Times- Democrat. 


WHITE  ASH 

STEAM  COAL 


From  Green  River  Mines. 


The  Best  Steam  Coal, 

Tlic  Cheapest  Steam  Coal, 
Xo  Clinker,  So  Soot, 

Less  Ash  and  Smoke 

THAI*  ANY  OTHER  COAL- 


BLACK  DIAMOND  COAL  MINING 

COMPANY, 

S.  E.  corner  Spear  and  Folsom  Streets. 


1  hbtter" 

The  Largest  Hat  Store  on  this  Coast 

332  —  336     KEARNY     STREET, 

Between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets,  Sin  Francisco. 
Branch,  1212  —  1314  Marltet,  above  Taylor. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.     Mailed  free. 


THE  BURR  FOLDING  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
and  closes  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows all    in   place.     Thirty  styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
^^SilsSSu    and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.   Prices  reduced.    Send 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
very  neat  and  very  cheap.  H-  H.  OROSS, 

16  Second  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

The    Leading   Private    Board fog-House    in 
San   Francisco. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at  Nos. 
7  9  and  711  Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Sutter  Streetcar 
line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street  cable  road. 
House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Telephone,  and  two 
American  District  Telegraphs.  Prices  according  lo  loca- 
tion of  room.  MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


HEMS 

Commercial  Education,  Penmanship  aud 
Telegraphy. 

P..  P.  IIEALT),  rrwlilent.  C.  8.  HUXY,  BwreUry. 

tSTSEND  FOR  CIRCULAR-.fl^ 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

24  Post  St.. 
San  Francisco 


COAL. 

Takes  the  lead  of  all  the  Coals  in  this 
market  for  the  home.  It  lights  quickly — 
lasts  longer  and  makes  a  better  fire  than 
any  Coal  you  ever  used.  One  trial  will  make  you  our 
friend  forever.  Use  light  draught,  and  save  one-third.  If 
your  dealer  don't  happen  to  have  it,  send  to 

CEI>AK  RIVER  t'OAI.  CO., 

100  to    112  ftlhwloil  Street. 


SPRING  STYL.ES. 

BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns  and  .1.  F.  Ingalls'  Illustrated  Books 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington  Embroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  H.  A.  BEJIINU. 
\eeut.  134  Post  street.  San  Franelmn. 


ApoUinaris 


theQUEENop 


TAB  LE 

WATERS 


"  Use  nothing   but  Natural  Mineral 
Waters,  such  as  APOLLINAKIS,  free 
from  all  vegetable  poisons." 

Boston  Journal. 

ANNUAL   SALE,   10    MILLIONS. 

OJall  Grocers,  Druggists,  if  Mill.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 
For  sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  Sc  CO. 

>»    I s    iv. .in  sir-.i.  Nan  Fr.nnlann 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

A  po  lit  'nan's 

in  glass  (Bordeaux)  pints  costs  $13 
per  case  in  5  case  lots  of  Apoll., 
and  $14  per  case  in  smaller  lots. 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE  MISSES  Dl' V\ 

Will  receive  into  their  home  (Oct.  1  to  June  15,  fifth  year) 
five  young  ladies  who  have  completed  a  course  of  study 
and  wish  to  pursue  the  following  specialties: 

Music  and  its  History;  History  of  Art;  American  Lit- 
erature; the  German  Language  and  Literature;  Shake- 
speare and  Wordsworth,  with  Prof.  H.  N.  Hudson. 

For  circular  and  references  in  this  country  and  in  Ger- 
many (where  three  years  of  study  were  spent),  address 
The  Misses  Dunn,  37  W    Cedar  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


IRVING  INSTITUTE. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies,  1036  Va- 
lencia Street.     The  next  session  will  begin  July  37th. 

Si.,  Principal. 


ki:\.  i.iiH,  B.  «  in  m  n    a. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

English,  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  children.  1322  Pine  St. 


SACKETT  SCHOOL. 


English,  Classical,  and  Commercial  Courses  of  Study. 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Gentlemen.     Primary 
Department  for  Small  Roys,   Seventh  School  Year  will  be- 
gin MONDAY,  Julv  20,  1885.     Send  for  catalogue  to 
J>.  IV  SACKETT,  Principal, 

539  Hobart  Street,  Oakland,  CaL 


SUMMER  RESORTS. 


HIGHLAND  SPRINGS 

SANITARIUM, 

LAKE   COUNTY CALIFORNIA. 


"The  Switzerland  of  America." 


OPEN      ALL     THE      YEAR. 


This  justly  celebrated  health  and  pleasure  resort  has  so 
rapidly  grown  in  public  favor  that  the  proprietor  has  been 
compelled  to  buili  new  cottages,  enlarge  dining  rooms, 
and  introduce  fresh  water  from  mountain  springs  for  irri- 
gation and  household  use.  Fine  billiard-table  and  bowl- 
ing-alley have  also  been  added  to  the  many  other  attrac- 
tions of  the  place. 

Route — Market  Street  Wharf,  S.  F.,  7.45  a.  m.,  via  Tib- 
uron,  to  Cloverdale;  thtnee  by  stage  direct  to  the  Springs, 
ten  hours  from  the  city. 

I>R.  C.  ML  BATES,  Proprietor. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


14_Post  St.,  and  N.  E.  cor.  wearv  and  Mi«on . 


WAKEFIELD 

K  ATT  AN  COMPANY,  644  Market  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

180  BEALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and   Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.       Telephone  308. 


VWIll,    MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  Room 
2,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
Tuesday,  the  2d  day  of  June,  1885,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
p.  Mi,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Roard  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

JEROME  A.  HART,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  313  Dupont 
Street,  San  Francisco.California. 


MRS.  DR.  UEIGI1XE 

Has  removed  to  BALDWIN  HOTEL,  Room  No.  98, 
next  to  the  Reception  Room.  Liilviinlc  Healer— 
Natural  Battery.  Diagnosis  without  questioning. 
Hours,  1  to  4  1   Ladies  and  Children  only. 


WALL  PADERS, 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES. 

G.   W.   CLARK  &   CO. 

645  *nd  847  lUrk*t  ltr«et. 
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SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at.  Oak- 
land Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LBAVB 

(for) 


*8.o>  A. 

S.OO  A. 
*4.00    P. 

7.30   A. 

7.3O  A. 
•3-30   *■ 

8.00   A. 

4.OO  P. 
•5.OO    P. 

8.0O  A. 
•8. CO  A. 

3.30  *• 

7.00  P. 
XO.OO   A, 

3.OO   P. 

7.OO    P. 

7.30   A, 

8.00  A. 

7.30  A. 

3.00  P. 

4.00  P. 
•4.00  P. 

8.0O  A. 
tlO.OO  A. 

3.OO    P. 

8. CO  A. 
V3°   A. 

•3-30  r- 
*9-3Q  a. 


From  April  6,    1885. 


.Byroa 

.  Calistoga  and  Napa 


.Colfax 

.Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland. 

.  Gait  via  Martinez 

.  lone  via  Livermore 

.Knight's  Landing 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

.Martinez 

.Milton 

IMojave,  Deming,  j  Express... 
EI  Pas»,  and  East  \  Emigrant . 
.Niles  and  Haywards 

[Ogden  and  East  1  Express 
"         "         *'     t  Emigrant... 

.  Red  Bluff  via  Marysvflle 

■  Sacramento  via  Livermore 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

. Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
.San  Jose 


.Stockton  via  Livermore., 
"  via  Martinez  . . , 
"         via  Martinez  .. , 

.Tulare  and  Fresno 


ARRIVE 

(from) 


t6.io  p 
'10.10  A 
6.10  p 
5-4°  P 
6.40  p 

"10.40   A 

5.40  p 

IO.IO   A 

•8.40  A 
6.IO  p 
•7.10  p, 

IO.40  A 
6.10  A 
3-4°   P 

I I. IO  A 
9.40   A 

5-4o  ' 
5 -4°  p 
6.40  p 

I I. IO    A 

IO.IO  A 
*6.00  A 
•3.4O    P 

*3-40  P 

9.40   A 

5.40  p 

*7-io  P 

"10.40   A 

*7.io  P 


.  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  dally. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND—  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7-00,  7-30,  8.00, 
8.3c,  g.cs,  9-30,  IO.OO,  IO.30,  II.OO,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1.00,  I.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  IO.OO,    II.CO,  *I2.CO- 

To  FRUIT  VALE— "6.oo,  *6.so,  "7-00,  "7.30,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3jo,  *4.oo,  '4.30,  *s.oo,  *5-30,  "6.00,  '6.30,  9.00. 

Tj  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *g.3Q  A.  m.,  6.30, 
tn.oo,  *i2.oo  F.  M. 

Ta   ALAMEDA— *6. 00,  *6.3o,   7-00.   "7-3°.    8.00,    *8.3o, 

?.oo,  9.3a,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  in. 30,  12.00,  (12.30,  1. CO, 
x.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5-30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  g.oo,  10.00,  11.00,  '12.00. 
To  BERKELEY— •  6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
g.oo,  (9.30,  io.co,  {10.30,  ii.oo,  {11.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  8.00,  g.oo, 

IO.OO,    II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— •6.00,  *6.3o,  7-00,  "7.301  tS.oo, 
■3. 30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4*30i 
5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *fi.3o,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— "6.23,  "6.53,  *7.23,  *7-53.  *8.23 
*8.S3i    *9-33,  *io.2i,   "4.23,    "4.53,    *5.23,   *S-S3i    *G-23. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *s.i5,  "5.45.  *6-45» 
9.15,  *3.i5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— "5.30,  •6.00,  6.30,  7-°°.  7-3°» 
S.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  ii.oo,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 
East  Oakland. 

From  ALAMEDA — *s.22,  '5.52,  '6.22,  6.52,  •7.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  3.52,  g.22,  9-53,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  $11.22,  II.52,  {12.22, 
12.52,  $1.22,  I.52,  2.52,3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;   7.52,    8.52,    9.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— '5.15,  "5.4s,  *6.is,  6.45,  *yr5.  7.45, 
•8.15,  8.45,  $9.15,  9.451  tio.15.  io.4St  U1.15.  "«45i 
12.45,  1-45.  2*45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-*5>  5-45.  6-*5>  6-4S. 
7.45,  8.45,  g.45,  10,45. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— "5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5, 
7-45i  8.45.  t9-*5t  9-45.  ro-45-  t«-45»  *■«!  2-45.  3-45. 
4-4S»  *S-i5i  5-45.  *6.i5.  ^-45.  *7-iS- 


Creek  Route. 
From  SAN   FRANCISCO— "7.15,  9.15,  n.15,  1.15,  3.151 

5.15- 
From  OAKLAND — *fi.is,  8.15,  10.15,  «-i5i  "Si  4-15- 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


t  Sundays  only. 


**  Standard  Time "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


<mjmmm* 


Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  iowasena  Street, 
betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco : 


Commencing  May  ii,  18I 


s.  v. 


8.3O  A. 
IO.4O  A. 
t    I.30   P. 

*  3.W  p. 
4*5  p. 

*  5-i5  P- 
6.30  p. 

tn.45  p. 


8.3O  A. 

IO.4O  A. 

*    3.30  P. 

4«5  P- 


10.40  A. 
*  3-3°  p- 


XO.40    A. 

*  3-30  P- 


.Sao  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  . 
Meolo  Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations 


-Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.. 
...Salinas,  and  Monterey... 


.  ..Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall,.... 
..Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel,... 
..(Camp  Capitola)  ct  Santa  Cruz... 


Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz. 


*  iuonterey  ana  iaata  Lr 

"       "  I (Sunday  Excursion), 


10.40 
%  3-3Q 


*•  j Hollisterand  Tres  Pinos *Ig*°|  A 


6.40  A 

•  8.IO    A, 
9.03    A, 

*I0.02   A 

•  3.16    P 
t    4-50    P 

6.oo  p 
t  7  5o  p 

t  8  15  p 


9.03  A. 

•10.02  A. 

*   3-36  P 

6.00  P 

t    8.15  P 


t    8.55   P 


10.40  a.  j  . Soledad  and   Way  Stations |      6.00  P 


a. — Morning.  p. — Aft*  rnoon. 

*  Sunday-  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

I  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 

Trains  are   run   on    Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished   by 

Randolph  &  Co. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pe-cadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via  Santa  Clara, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cra7,  and  Pescadero. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning  and  for  1.30 
p.  M.  train;  gcod  for  return  same  day. 

For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday— Sold  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  only ;  good  for  return  until  fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 

Tickbt  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  TUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 


SAUCELITO— S.\Ji    BAl'ALL- SAM   QIENTJLN, 

via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing'  Sunday,  April  261I1,  1885,  and 

until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows : 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

7.30.  9.20,  II.CO  A.  M.,  3.2:,    4.50,  6.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  10.00,  11.3a  a.  h.,  1.30,  3.15,  4>45i  6.33 

P.M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.30  p.  h. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)  — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20, 
II.30  A.  M„  3.25,  4.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.05,  10.10  a.  m.,  12.00  m.,  1.35,  3.20,  4.50, 
6.30  P.  H. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.25  p.  M. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 6  45, 8.15,  io.co  a.  m., 

12.05,  4-co»  5-3°  ?•  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.40,  10.45  A.  m.,  12.35,  2.15,  4. or,  5.30,  7.15 
p.  M. 

Extra  trips — From   Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  2.00,  7.00 

P.  M 


7.30  A.  M.  and  3.20  P.  M  ,  Daily,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, THROUGH  TRAINS  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way 
Stations.  (Through  trains  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  S. 
F.  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  6.00  P.  M.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey  s 
Cove,   Navarro,  Mendocino,  and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


THIRTY-DAY    EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days   to  and   from 
all  points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent, 
reduction  from  single  tariff  race. 


SATURDAY  TO   MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:  Fairfax,  $1;  Camp  Taylor,  $1.75  ;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.00;  To  males,  $3.00:  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  ML  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Duncan 

Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  7.45  p.  h. 
Fares   for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;   Point  Reyes, 

$1.75;  Tomales,  $2.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
J.  W.  COLEMAN,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


Passenger  Trains  leave  Station,  foot  of  Market  Street, 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.  ML.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Cantreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stations. 

2.30  P.M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alva- 
rado, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa 
Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  31.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  in- 
termediate points.  Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa 
Cruz. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50  to 
SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS,  to 
return  on  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

8.00  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  andreturn. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  andreturn. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

36.00,  36.30,  §7.00,  7-30,  s.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 

10.30,  ii.oo,  11.30  a.  m,  ^[12.00,  12.30,  ^fi.oo,  1.30,  ^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  g.30,  10.45,  n-45  p-  M- 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 
Oakland  — §5.30,  ge.oo,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
g-oo,  9.30,  io.oo,  10,30,  ^1 11.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  ^12.00,  12.30, 

tJi.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30.  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.3c,  10.45,  «-45  p-  "• 

From  High  Street,  Alameda  —  85.16,  35. 46, 
36.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  ^[10.46, 

II. l6,  Hll.46  A.  M.,  I2,l6,  I12.46,  1. 16,  I.46,  2.l6,  2.46, 
3.16,    3.46,     4.16,    4.46,    5.16,     5.46,    6.16,     6.46,    7.16,      9.16, 

10.31,  II. 31  P.  M. 

§  Sundays  excepted.     ^J  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,   and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


JOHN    GASH, 
ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


voixxes  i  to  xv,  iHeujgrvK 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dapont  Street. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake- pro  of.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  hath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
Its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies. 
Its  carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  la 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  Envopean  plan.  The  reatan- 
rmjit  to  tfc*  Finest  In  the  rlfp. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  t  OMP A> Y 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  2  o'clock  P.  ML,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers   for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  188S.  From  San  Francisco 

Spji  Pablo Thursday,  July  9th 

Oceanic Tuesday,  July  2 1st 

Arabic Saturday,  August  1st 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P-  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74.  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Ricb,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No-  203 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company 'j  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

City  of  Tokio June  2 

City  ofSew  York June  13 

At  2  o'clock  p.m.    Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  rednced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA. 

I'oUma. Janes 

At  10  o'clock  a  M.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  MANZANILLO,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPER- 
ICO,  ACAJUTLA,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA, 
LA  LIBERTAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  AUCKLAND  and    SYDNEY,  calling  at    HONO- 
LULU. 

Zealandia Saturday,  June  6,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M, 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO, 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows: 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  May  2d,  icth,  18th,  and  26th,  and  June 
3  d ,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter.  The  last  steamer  of 
each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Compa- 
ny's steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Officb,  No.  214  Montgomery  Stkbbt. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General   Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  C,  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St,.  San  Francisco. 


AMEEICAN    SUGAE    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 

E.  I,,  ii.  STEELE  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  SAKSOHE  STREET, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137- 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO. 

FTJNERAJL    DIKFATOKS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church,     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  H.  COWBN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  I.  W.  P0KTB8. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE     NEVADA      . 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Paid-up   Capital-. $3,000  ooo  In  Sold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  J-  Brander    Vlc..pr-<|d^ot 
R.  H.  Follis,  James  L.  Flood,         John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  LIm'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital 

William  Alvopd 

Thomas   Brown 

Byron  Mursav,  Jr.... 


93,000,000 

President. 

■■ Cashier. 

> Assistant  Cashier. 


AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremon  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Inlon  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank:  London, 
N.  91.  Kothschlld  A  Sons;  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand; 
China,  Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  tbe 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort -on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


New  York  Life  lnsurpn.ee  Co. 

Morris  Franklin,  President;  William  H.  Beers,  Vice-Prea- 
ident   and  Actuary;  Henry  Tuck,   Second   Vice- 
President;  Theodore  M.  Banta,  Cashier. 
PURELY    MUTUAL.      DIVIDENDS    ANNUALLY. 
Cash  assets,  over  $5  9,000.000;  surplus,  $10,000,000 
Claims  paid  during  February,  1885,  $189,400. 
ALEX.  G.  HA  WES,  Manager, 

220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


South  British    and   National   Fire 

and  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholder!. 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capital,  $ic,o;o,-.oc. 

The  Standard  marine  Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverpool.     Capital,  $5,ocr,ccc. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1700, 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  183D. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa* 
cine  Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COMMERCIAL     IXSCRAXCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIBE    ASD    HABIHE. 


Pricdpal  office,  439  California  Street.  San  Francisco  {Silt 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  Presides!. 


j  439  Can 
Deposit  Boildiiig). 

CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Se'cretary. 


HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

No.  316  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  np  in  Gold) 8300,000  00 
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PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


Hl'TCHISSOX    &    MANN, 

INSURANCE  AGENCY. 

333  and  334  California  St.,  and  303  and  304  Sansome  St. 
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W.  L.  Chalmers, 
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Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


XATIOXAE     ASSERAXCE    COM- 
PAXY    OF    IREJLAXD. 

ESTABLISHED A.  D.  1823 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,008 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,000 

H.  M.  XEWHALE  &.  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
Office,  300  Sanftome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

— FOR— — 

Hardens,  Mill*,  mines,  A  Fire  .Department*, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GITTA  PERCHA  AXD  RERBER 
MAXEFACTERIXG  CO. 


Carbollzed  RnbberHixie,  standard  f Malice 
Crow,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Robber  Homc 
Rubber  Hose  (Conipftltlun),  Suction  Hone 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  How,  steam  I'lre  lla- 
trine  Hose,  Carbollzed  Maltese  Cross  Hraud. 

VALVES,  GASKETS,  ETC,  MAUE  TO  ORDEB 

FAOTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  TV.  TAYLOR, Manager. 

Ho.  IS  Flnt  Street,  near  Market. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A  great  many  worthy  people  have  been  incon- 
ceivably shocked  at  the  performance  of  "Divor- 
cons"  by  Mademoiselle  Aimee  and  her  company. 
This  is  as  if  one  were  to  put  his  hand  in  the  fire 
and  exclaim,  with  amazement,  "  It  burns!  " 
Every  one  who  went  to  the  Bush  Street  Theatre 
on  Monday  night — and  as  maDy  went  as  could 
get  in— knew  pretty  well  what  was  to  be  expect- 
ed. The  fame  of  Aimee  is  world-wide— that  is, 
leaving  Paris  out,  and  Paris  is  a  world  by  itself. 
She  is  not  a  woman  who  would  be  invited  to  give 
an  exhibition  of  her  art  in  a  convent,  unless  some 
enemy  of  the  institution  wished  to  blow  it  up 
with  moral  dynamite.  She  has  become  famous 
by  reason  of  her  nods  and  winks,  her  kicks,  her 
shrugs,  her  antics,  by  her  infinity  of  suggestion, 
by  a  look  of  utter  evil  whicb  she  can  throw  into 
her  eye  in  a  second's  time,  by  her  wonderful  ca- 
pacity for  distorting  an  innocent  line  into  two- 
edged  meaning.  In  short,  her  reputation  has 
been  all  for  wickedness,  and  wickedness  and  wine 
do  not  weaken  with  age.  Therefore,  those  who 
knew  her  reputation  went  with  their  eyes  open, 
and  did  not  expect  an  Aimee  who  would  remind 
them  of  the  high,  white,  starry  edelweiss,  of  pure 
Alpine  snows,  of  chaste  Arctic  ice.  Every  one 
knew  that  he  was  going  to  get  a  taste  of  wicked 
Paris,  a  soupcon  of  the  Bouffes  Parisiens,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  kind  of  wit  that  tickles  the  Parisian 
palate.  We  had  had  the  comedy  of  "  Divorcons" 
before,  and  while  we  had  lamented  that  it  was 
unworthy  the  pen  of  the  greatest  playwright  of 
the  century,  who  must  himself  blush  for  it,  as  he 
fills  an  honored  seat  in  the  French  Academy,  yet 
we  had  laughed  merrily  enough  over  it  in  its  Eng- 
lish form. 

The  English  form  of  any  French  play  is  suffi- 
ciently modified,  for  our  Gallic  neighbors  like 
their  comedy  hot  and  strong.  But  this  especial 
one,  "  Divorcons,"  must  have  stood  a  long  time 
in  an  English  refrigerator  before  Alice  Dunning 
Lingard  brought  it  to  us,  it  was  so  vastly  unlike 
Aimee's  version. 

It  was  to  beexpected  that  when  the  question  of 
divorce  came  up  in  France  that  it  would  bring 
forth  some  spicy  literature.  The  French  handle 
all  social  questions  without  gloves,  but  with  a 
skillful  daintiness  of  touch  which  redeems  their 
daring. 

Sardou's  comedy  is  the  only  stage  work  of  any 
fame  that  has  been  the  result  of  this  new  issue  in 
France,  and  this  is  unworthy  of  the  master  of 
play-writing — not  that  it  is  not  done  with  infinite 
cleverness,  but  that  he  has  debased  himself  to 
such  infinite  nastiness.  Divorce  is  sometimes  a 
comedy  when  the  calibre  of  the  dissolving  parties 
makes  it  one,  but  in  the  main  it  is  a  tragedy; 
and  it  seems  a  pity  that  a  great  writer,  who  has 
made  a  great  play  out  of  so  every  day  a  motive  as 
the  invincible  religious  conviction  of  a  girl,  could 
only  have  made  a  vulgar  farce  out  of  the  threat- 
ened severance  of  two  linked  lives. 

'*  Divorcons"  is  nasty.  There  may  be  prettier 
words  to  express  the  idea,  but  this  one  fits  it  best. 
Every  one  in  it  is  nasty — the  husband,  the  wife, 
the  lover,  the  friends.  Everything  in  it  is  nasty 
— the  signal,  the  eclaircissement,  the  acceptance 
of  the  situation  by  all  parties,  and  the  concluding 
spree  of  husband  and  wife.  And  yet,  alas!  it  is 
all  so  vastly  clever.  Aimee  is  the  most  spark- 
ling, the  most  finished,  the  most  intelligent  come- 
dienne on  the  stage.  Of  her  it  can  truly  be 
quoted:  "Age  can  not  wither,  nor  custom  stale 
her  infinite  variety."  The  Bush  Street  stage 
brings  her  a  little  too  near,  but  on  the  wider  field 
of  the  California  she  would  appear  still  un- 
changed. If  she  would  eliminate  her  suggestive- 
ness  she  would  be  charming,  for  her  comedy  is 
finished  without  it.  As  it  is,  with  all  her  art, 
and  humor,  and  dash,  she  incites  in  women  a 
strong  feeling  of  repulsion,  and  in  men  a  wish 
that  she  would  rein  in  a  little  while  wives  and 
daughters  are  present.  Or  perhaps,  to  speak 
the  truth  plainly,  they  wish  the  wives  and 
daughters  would  remain  at  home,  and  that  Aimee 
would  not  rein  in  a  little. 

A  wiseacre  foretells  that  this  is  only  a  foretaste 
of  French  comedy,  pur  et  simple,  that  in  good  time 
will  follow.  He  relates  that  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  were  so  shocked  at  Lea  Silly,  the  pio- 
neer of  opera-bouffe,  that  she  cut  short  her  brief, 
disastrous  season  and  went  away,  to  return  no 
more  forever,  although  she  was  a  very  violet  com- 
pared with  what  came  aiter ;  and  that  EHse  Holt, 
the  first  English  burlesquer,  was  hissed  from  the 
stage  of  the  California,  while  a  year  afterward 
the  British  blondes  and  Lydia  Thompson's  people 
played  to  crowded  houses.  He  regards  the  Aimee 
shock  simply  as  a  little  moral  douche  which  af- 
lects  those  who  have  not  been  to  France. 


It  is  claimed  that  *'  Impulse  "  isa  French  com- 
edy adapted  f  >r  the  English  stage.  ■  If  so,  it  is 
very  thoroughly  adapted,  for  it  retains  not  the 
faintest  trace  of  its  native  origin,  or  else  it  has 
lost  what  sparkle  it  ever  possessed  in  its  playing 
at  the  Baldwin  Theatre. 

For  a  marionette  performance  this  would  be 
very  limber;  but  for  a  play  of  men  and  women,  it 
is  certainly  as  wooden  a  collection  as  ever  tried 
to  convey  an  idea.  Miss  Adele  Waters,  as  Mrs. 
McDonald,  is  the  hardest,  grimmest,  coldest, 
stiflest,  most  unimpressionable,  and  most  mo- 
notonous of  heroines.  It  would  take  at  least  ten 
years  to  work  such  an  one  up  to  an  impulse,  and 
her  flight  to  meet  her  lover  is  a  most  sudden,  un- 
accountable, and  loose-edged  whim.  The  only 
natural  thing  about  this  lady  is  that  she  whines 
through  the  five  acts,  and  a  whining  woman  is 
liable  to  commit  any  absurdity  at  any  moment. 
Her  lover  was  not  a  very  ardent  one,  (or  Mr. 
Lewis  Morrison  was  in  one  of  his  most  inflexible 
moods,  and  made  love  as  if  he  was  pleading  a 


hopeless  case  before  a  packed  jury.  Mr.  Morri- 
son's final  exit  to  slow  music  was  the  only  really 
laughable  thing  in  the  entire  comedy,  although 
we  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  deepest  seriousness. 

Miss  Georgia  Cayvan,  as  the  pretty  widow, 
was  one  flash  of  gayety.  Her  new  spirit,  owing 
to  disuse,  did  not  seem  to  fit  her  quite  comfort- 
ably, but  she  was  the  life  of  what  had  else  been  a 
very  dull  three  hours.  She  is  extremely  pretty  in 
her  modish  garb,  and  manages  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tain characteristic  and  elegant  simplicity,  even  in 
fashionable  toilets.  She,  too,  was  burdened  with 
a  rather  wooden  lover.  It  is  the  privilege  of  every 
man  who  devotes  his  life  to  his  clothes  to  be  a 
little  dense,  and  as  stage  pictures  these  fellows 
have  been  found  to  be  exceedingly  amusing.  But 
the  repetition  of  Mr.  Nick  Long's  well-known 
fop  dees  not  seem  to  quite  fit  into  this  comedy 
It  has  a  quality  of  hardness  which  conflicts  with 
the  airy  lightness  one  expects  of  the  character. 
Mr.  Long  is  too  universally  excellent  an  actor  to 
make  a  fiasco,  and,  indeed,  in  one  scene,  where 
he  comes  out  of  his  affectations  of  manner  and 
speech,  and  retains  only  those  of  appearance,  his 
earnestness  dissipates  the  bad  effect  of  what  was 
intended  (or  character  acting.  Nevertheless,  it  yet 
lacks  much  of  what  Lester  Wallack  made  of  the 
part,  and  conduced  to  its  two-months'  run,  for  it 
is  by  all  odds  the  part  of  this  dull  little  play. 

There  must  be  some  school  of  the  drama  in 
which  Mr.  Joseph  Wheelock  belongs.  He  is  an 
actor  of  too  much  feeling,  too  earnest,  too  deeply 
interested,  not  to  have  found  his  line  somewhere, 
but  it  is  neither  in  the  idyllic  nor  the  society 
drama.  He  is  too  spontaneous,  too  vigorous  for 
the  one,  and  exteriorly  he  is  not  fitted  for  the 
other.  He  is  a  good,  brawny,  hearty,  honest 
John  McDonald,  but  he  is  too  little  a  carpet- 
knight  even  for  that  part,  for  though  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  effeminacy  about  this  honest  John,  a 
fellow  who  has  the  run  of  an  embassy  should  wear 
his  dress  clothes  with  the  ease  of  habit.  Perhaps 
'Fedora,"  where  he  can  be  both  picturesque 
and  strong,  he  will  find  the  dramatic  element  in 
which  he  belongs.  He  has  had  the  curious  expe- 
rience during  his  engagement  at  the  Baldwin  of 
being  much  liked,  but  never  artistically  approved. 

It  surely  must  be  in  the  playing  that  "  Impulse  " 
has  been  a  failure  at  the  Baldwin.  It  is  not  in 
any  case  very  much  of  a  play,  but  it  is  one  of 
those  constructions  that  rely  largely  upon  the 
actors.  Mrs.  McDonald  could  be  a  very  lovely 
woman,  toward  whom  one's  sympathies  could 
turn  in  a  warm  current,  whereas  Miss  Waters  is 
simply  a  pretty  woman  without  any  sympathy 
whatever.  Mrs.  Beresford  might  be  a  rattling 
comedienne,  whereas  she  is  simply  the  lovely 
Georgia  Cayvan,  whom  we  all  like,  in  a  pretty 
mood,  and  all  the  other  parts,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Crompton — who  is  a  thorough  actor — are 
singularly  pale  and  meaningless.  The  action  it- 
self is  rather  peculiar.  Sir  Henry  Auckland, 
when  at  the  critical  point  between  life  and  death, 
is  taken  to  Paris  without  rhyme  or  reason.  A 
view  of  Paris  by  gaslight  is  seen  thmugh  the  win- 
dows, a  view  which  remains  a  fixture  whether  it 
be  morning,  afternoon,  or  night;  a  fact  about 
which  the  characters  themselves  seem  to  be  very 
much  mixed. 

In  short,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  it  was  a  pretty 
bad  production  of  an  only  tolerably  bad  play. 
Both  of  these  plays,  "Divorcons"  and  "Im- 
pulse"— both  of  which  have  been  successes  and 
have  much  celebrity — only  serve  to  show  very  dis- 
tinctly what  a  charming  comedy  "The  Jilt"  is, 
which  is  made  of  lighter  material  than  either  one. 
It  is  like  meeting  a  fresh,  sweet  wind  which  has 
blown  over  a  clover  patch  to  see  it  after  "  Di- 
vorcons"; it  is  like  coming  into  the  shadow- 
? laying  sunlight  after  the  dun-gray  of  "Impulse." 
t  is  so  clean,  so  wholesome,  so  bright,  so  pretty, 
so  smooth,  so  natural,  so  interesting,  that  one 
wishes,  with  a  sigh,  that  this  wonderful  Dion 
Boucicault  were  just  beginning  to  live,  and  that 
we  might  have  him  all  over  again. 

For  here  is  a  man  who  has  written  a  four-act 
play  against  every  rule  and  canon  of  play-writ- 
ing, and  yet  can  defy  any  one  to  leave  the  house 
till  the  last  curtain  has  fallen.  There  is  not  a 
climax  in  it,  there  is  not  a  curtain,  there  is  not  a 
sensatioo,  there  isnot  one  thorough-paced  villain, 
the  people  don't  know  anything  about  the  sev- 
enth commandment,  and  there  is  the  very  mildest 
plot;  and  yet  it  is  the  most  enticing  play  that 
nas  charmed  the  city  this  long  and  many  a  day. 
Every  one  goes  to  see  it  twice,  and  wants  to  go 
back  again  a  third  time.  It  has  been  said,  be- 
cause of  its  strong  horsey  flavor,  that  Boucicault 
dashed  it  off  in  view  of  the  coming  trip  to  Aus- 
tralia, because  in  Australia  the  horse  is  the  no- 
blest work  of  God;  but  it  goes  down  wonder- 
fully well  in  San  Francisco,  where  we  take  some 
interest  in  our  rich  men's  stables,  even  though 
the  stock-list  is  the  chief  scheme  of  creation. 

This,  of  course,  when  Theodore  Thomas  is  not 
in  town,  and  he,  unfortunately,  begins  his  season 
too  late  in  the  week  for  the  weeklies  to  give  their 
growl.  Betsy  B. 

STAGE    GOSSIP. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  Monday,  Fanny  Daven- 
port appears  in  "Fedora." 

It  is  said  that  Aimee,  who  had  a  long  run  of 
bad  luck,  was  obliged  to  part  with  her  diamonds, 
which  were  somewhat  famous,  and  that  those  she 
wears  in  "  Divorcons  "  are  all  paste. 

Wilh  the  production  of  Harvey's  "A  Ring  of 
Iron,"  at  the  California  Theatre,  next  week,  will 
be  inaugurated  the  popular  prices  which  have 
reigned  hitherto  at  the  Standard  Theatre  only. 

Emma  Abbott  is  going  to  Paris  again  this  sum- 
mer, to  get  some  more  new  clothes,  and  to  learn 
some  more  new  operas.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  one  in  France  will  advise  her  to  drop  "  Sera- 
iramide  "  from  her  repertoire. 

Next  week  Mademoiselle  Aimee  will  appear  in 
George  Tessop's  play,  "  Mam'selle,"at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre.  In  this  play  she  introduces  a 
number  of  her  songs  and  dances.  This  will  be 
the  last  week  of  her  engagement. 

Every  one  is  delighted  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain 
at  the  close  of  the  second  act  of  "  The  Jilt."  It 
is  a  pretty  family  picture,  a  well-appointed  draw- 
ing-room, a  group  of  well  dressed  people,  and  a 
lot  of  people  at  the  piano  singing.  Every  one  in- 
voluntarily exclaims,  "  How  very  natural!  "  This 
is  because  the  singing  is  so  deliciously  bad. 


The  next  attraction  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre 
will  be  in  the  line  of  Iriih  comedy.  Barry  and 
Fay,  who  have  been  appearing  throughout  the 
East  in  "Muldoon's  Picnic,"  will  open  in  "Irish 
Aristocracy,"  a  play  of  the  same  class. 

Miss  Ada  Cavendish,  the  actress,  was  married 
in  London,  May  2d,  to  Mr.  Frank  A.  Marshall,  the 
dramatist,  author  of  "Mad  as  a  Hatter,"  "  Q. 
E.  D.,"  "False  Shame,"  "Brighton,"  "Family 
Honor,"  and  other  plays,  which  are  known  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Aimee  wears  a  wrap  in  the  last  act  of  "Divor- 
cons" which  shrivels  up  every  woman  in  the 
house  with  envy.  It  is  of  light  brown  velvet 
matelasse,  heavily  trimmed  with  marabouts.  Its 
main  use,  to  the  masculine  eye,  is  to  cover  up  a 
dress  of  atrociously  bad  color. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  new  opera,  "The  Mika- 
do," will  doubtless  be  brought  out  in  America 
next  season,  as  nearly  all  the  managers  of  light 
opera  are  seeking  (or  the  right  to  produce  it.  It 
is  thought  that  Mr.  Duff  will  secure  it,  he  having 
gone  to  England  for  that  purpose. 

This  is  the  last  week  of  "Strictly  Business" 
at  the  Standard  Theatre.  Next  week  will  be  pro- 
duced Howard  Russell  Johnson's  comedy  in  three 
acts,  entitled,  "  The  Banker's  Wife."  A  com- 
pany, consisting  principally  of  local  talent,  has 
been  gathered  together  for  the  production. 

"  The  Octoroon  "  will  be  given  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  this  (Saturday)  and  to-morrow  evenings, 
with  a  strong  cast.  The  play  will  be  rendered  by 
Miss  Cayvan,  Miss  Waters,  Mr.  Joseph  Grismer, 
Louis  Morrison,  W.  H.  Crompton,  Nick  Long, 
Harry  Mainhall,  George  Osbourne,  L.  F.  Stock- 
well,  Annie  Adams,  Kate  Chester,  E.  J.  Holden, 
and  Ida  Aubrey. 

Eva  West,  an  actress  who  sorely  needs  her  an- 
nounced benefit,  has  selected  the  worst  night  in 
the  week  for  it,  as  two  Thomas  concerts  take 
place  on  Saturday,  her  chosen  date,  and  the  other 
theatres  have  offered  special  attractions.  It  re- 
mains for  her  friends  of  the  dramatic  profession 
to  verify  their  reputation  for  unbounded  gen- 
erosity in  their  own  profession,  and  help  her  out. 

Alfa  Norman,  one  of  the  prima  donnas  of  the 
Carleton  Company,  has  been  making  a  hit  in 
New  York  as  Zerlina,  in  "  Fra  Diavolo."  Nym 
Crinkle,  who  is  writing  up  English  opera  for  the 
Dramatic  Times,  over  nis  own  name,  devotes  half 
a  column  to  her,  and  says  rapturously  of  her  and 
of  Zelda  Seguin,  who  is  in  the  same  company: 
"  The  two  voices  were  like  the  starlight  and  the 
midnight  mingled." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Chanfrau,  who  were  abso- 
lutely devoted  to  each  other,  lived  separate  lives 
in  the  strictly  business  sense.  Each  earned  sep- 
arate incomes  and  kept  separate  accounts.  If 
one  borrowed  from  the  other,  the  obligation  was 
repaid  as  strictly  as  if  they  were  in  no  way  re- 
lated. The  accounts  of  Mr.  Chanfrau's  estate 
show  that  he  spent  less  than  three  hundred  dollars 
on  his  wife  during  their  entire  married  life.  The 
estate  was  largely  made  up  of  their  joint  earnings, 
and  was,  therefore,  justly  left  in  its  entirety  to  the 
widow,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  two  sons  is  left 
without  reservation  or  direction. 

Georgia  Cayvan  is  very  fond  of  yellow  in  all 
its  shades  and  tints.  Her  first  dress  in  "  Im- 
pulse "  is  a  long  court  wrapper  of  pale-blue  and 
gold  brocade  over  a  petticoat  of  yellow  satin. 
The  second  is  a  court  wrapper  of  brown  plush 
with  yellow  lights  in  it,  over  a  pink  Tyrolean 
petticoat,  more  commnnly  known  as  an  accordeon 
skirt — a  most  beautiful  costume;  and  the  third, 
a  ball  dress,  is  of  cream  satin,  setoff  by  heavy 
trimmings  of  coffee-yellow  lace.  She  also  carries 
a  bouquet  of  marigolds.  In  each  of  these  cos- 
tumes Miss  Cayvan  discards  the  bouffant  style 
altogether,  and  preserves  the  long,  sweeping,  un- 
broken lines  of  the  picturesque  style,  to  which 
she  is  accustomed. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  event  of  the  Lon- 
don season  was  the  first  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Langtry  in  "  Peril."  Her  success  was  far  beyond 
the  hope  of  her  most  sanguine  friends,  who  were 
a  little  dashed  in  their  spirits  by  her  ill  fortune  as 
the  Princess  Georges  and  as  Lady  Teazle,  in 
both  of  which  parts  she  failed  to  please  the  Lon- 
doners. But  she  has  made  a  brilliant  hit  as  Lady 
Ormond  in  "  Peril."  The  Prince  and  the  Princess 
of  Wales  and  the  two  young  princes,  together 
with  a  brilliant  audience,  were  present  on  the 
first  night.  Mrs.  Langtry,  since  her  arrival  in 
London,  has  been  residing  in  a  fine  house  in 
Eaton  Square,  corresponding  to  Madison  Avenue, 
in  New  \  orkcity.  Her  Chinese  page,  Wang-Fo, 
open';  the  door,  and  appears  more  diminu'  ive  than 
he  really  is,  by  contrast  with  two  colored  men  in 
livery.  Mrs.  Langtry's  table  service  of  glass  and 
porcelain  is  greatly  admired.  There  is  no  color 
of  any  kind  upon  it,  the  white  porcelain  and 
transparent  glass  being  only  relieved  by  a  gold 
border  and  the  interlaced  L  s.  for  "Lillie  Lang- 
try." 

Dion  Boucicault,  in  the  course  of  his  half-cent- 
ury upon  the  stage,  has  made  literally  millions  of 
money,  but  finds  himself  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  close  of  his  career  comparatively  strapped. 
In  the  days  of  his  prosperity  he  gratified  his  lux- 
urious tastes  to  the  very  top  of  his  bent,  and  lived 
in  a  state  of  almost  fabulous  splendor.  At  the 
time  of  his  first  visit  to  San  Francisco,  when  he 
brought  Montague,  his  pet  and  protigl,  with  him, 
he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  luxury.  At  that  time 
he  had  elegant  apartments  both  in  London  and 
New  York,  fitted  up  in  the  most  sumptuous  man- 
ner. Those  in  New  York  were  the  talk  of  all 
Gotham,  and  familiar  in  detail  even  to  the  gossips 
who  bad  not  seen  them,  from  the  silver  bath-tub 
to  the  famous  sideboard.  A  merry  band  of  choice 
spirits— since  scattered  by  death,  mischance,  and 
adverse  fate — were  wont  to  hold  wassail  in  these 
chambers,  and  the  fame  of  these  feasts  was  wide- 
spread in  the  land.  Sumptuous  living  is  a  habit 
wilh  Dion  Boucicault.  so  that  a  large  income  is 
a  great  necessity,  and  his  poverty  is  merely  com 
parative,  but  is  none  the  less  pinching  to  him. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  May  30th. 

California  Theatre.  —  Jay  Rial,  Acting 
Manager.     Bill,  "  The  Jilt."    Cast  as  follows: 

MylesO'Hara.  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault;  Phyllis  Welter, 
Miss  Nina  Boucicault;  Geoff  Tudor,  D.  G.  Boucicault; 
Sir  Budlcigh  Woodstock,  Gerald  Eyre;  Lady  Milicent, 
Miss  Agnes  Thomas;  Kitty  Woodstock.  Miss  Louise 
Tborndyke;  Lord  Marcus  Wylie,  H.  E.  Walton;  Mr. 
Daisy,  Frank  Wright;  Mrs.  Welter,  Mrs.  Barker;  Colonel 
Tudor,  Mr.  Sutton;  Wilcox,  W.  Mathews;  Mrs.  Pincott, 
Mrs.  Young. 

Baldwin  Theatre.— Al.  Hayman,  Manager. 
Bill;  B.  C.  Stephenson's  comedy,  "Impulse." 
Cast  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Kitty  Beresford,  Miss  Georgia  Cayvan;  Mrs.John 
MacDonald,  Miss  Adele  Waters;  Miss  Kilmore,  Miss  An- 
nie Adams;  Miss  Birkett,  Miss  Kate  Chester;  Major  Mac- 
Donald,  Joseph  Wheelock;  Victor  De  Riel.  I* wis  Mor 
rison;  Colonel  Crichton,  J.  X.  Long;  Sir  Henry  Auck- 
land, W.  H.  Crompton;  Graham,  E.  J.  Holden;  Parker, 
William  Harrison. 

Saturday  night,  "The  Octoroon."  Benefit  of 
Stockwelland  Osborne.    Cast  as  follows: 

George  Peyton,  Harry  Mainhall;  Salem  Scudder,  Ben. 
Maginley;  Mr.  Sunnyside,  W  H.  Crompton;  Jacob  Mc- 
Closkey,  Lewis  Morrison;  Wahnotee,  George  Osbourne; 
Captain  Ratts,  Frank  Richardson ;  Colonel  Poindexter, 
J.  N.  Long;  Tbibodeaux,  William  Harrison;  Judge  Cail- 
lou,  James  Fox;  Lafouche,  A.  L.  Stone;  Jackson.  D.  B. 
McCulok:  Old  Pete,  Lovell  R.  Stockwell:  Paul,  Miss  Ida 
Aubrey;  Solon,  Little  May;  Zoe,  Miss  Georgia  Cayvan; 
Mrs.  Peyton,  Miss  Annie  Adams;  Dora  Sunnyside,  Miss 
Adele  Waters;  Grace,  Miss  S  pbie  Eggert;  Minnie,  Miss 
Rose  Walbridge;  Dido,  Miss  Kate  Chester. 

Bdsh  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall,  Act- 
ing Manager.  Bill:  "Divorcons."  Cast  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cyprienne,  Mile.  Marie  Aimee;  Des  Prunelles,  J.  O. 
Barrows;  Adhemar,  W.  A.  Whitecar;  Claovignac,  Frank 

E.  Lamb;  Bafourdin,  F.  Anderson;  Joseph  (a  waiter), 
Newton  Chisnell;  Chief  of  Police,  Lester  Victor;  Bastian 
(a  servant),  A.  K.  Feeley ;  Janitor,  Frank  Roberts;  Mile. 
De  Brionne,  Miss  Laura  Wallace;  Josephine  (a  maid). 
Miss  Charline  Weidman;  Mate.  De  Val  Fontaine,  Miss 
Lou  Burleigh;  Mine.  DeLusignan,  Miss  Florence  Spader. 

The  Standard  Theatre.— F.  W.  Stech- 
han,  Manager.  Bill:  A.  C.  Gunther's  comedy, 
"  Strictly  Business."    Cast  as  follows: 

Phineas  Philkins,  C.  B.  Bishop;  Countess  Oranoff, Mrs. 

F.  M.  Bates;  Malak-off,  James  Carden;  Ivan  Issakoff, 
Theo.  Roberts;  Achille  de  Lyonnaise,  C.  J.  Bishop; 
Princess,  Miss  TittelJ. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers. Bill:  "The  Pretty  Poacher."  Cast  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bibietto,  Miss  Helene  Dingeon;  Ginetta,  Miss  Kate 
Marthi;  Marcasson,  T.  W.  Eckert;  Lastecountres  de 
Campristron,  E.  N.  Knight;  Theodor,  R.  D.  Valerga; 
Bibee,  E.  Carlmuller;  Carmagnasse,  H.  \V.  Frillman; 
Baractes,  Harry  Nieman;  Gabaston,  George  Harris. 

Grand  Opera  Hodse.—  ,  Lessee. 

Closed  during  the  week. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
—Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open 
from  9  a.  M.  to  II  P.  M. 

Olympian  Rink,  comer  Sutter  and  Jones.— 
J.  B.  Keys,  Manager.     Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 

Mechanics'  Pavilion— Thomas  Concerts. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Aimee  in 
"  Mam'zelle." 

At  the  California,  next  week,  "  A  Ring  of  Iron." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  "The 
Pretty  Poacher." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  no  an- 
nouncement has  been  made. 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  Johnson's  "  The 
Banker's  Wife." 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  Fanny  Davenport 
in  "Fedora." 

At  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  next  week,  Theo- 
dore Thomas's  Orchestra. 


Foe's  Freckle  Soap. 

Foe's  Freckle  Soap  infallible  remedy  for  freckles. 
Jno.  Foe,  London.  Kept  by  Wakelee  &  Co., 
Occidental  Hotel,  and  other  first-class  chemists. 


The  Russian  complication  reminds  mefsays  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune) 
how  very  dull  English  people  are  in  their  appre- 
ciation of  caviare,  and  how  wise  Shakespeare  was 
in  his  famous  line,  "  caviare  to  the  general."  By 
the  general  it  is  quite  misunderstood.  In  fact,  I 
dined  not  long  ago  at  the  house  of  a  man  famous, 
and  justly  so,  lor  giving  good  dinners,  and  to  my 
disgust  some  superb  caviare,  the  genuine  sea- 
green,  unpressed,  large-grained  caviare  was  served 
around  at  the  end  of  the  dinner  as  a  savory  dish 
on  little  round  bits  of  toast,  and  made  hot.  This 
struck  me  as  actual  savagery,  giving  "lumps  of 
weight"  to  the  Usbegs  and  Turcomans.  When 
a  mere  child  I  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
Polish  and  Hungarian  refugees  on  whose  head  a 
price  was  set.  It  was  from  a  sometime  artillery 
officer,  a  Pole  by  birth,  and  aid-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Bein,  that  I  learned  how  to  deal  with  sea- 
greta  caviare.  The  method  is  to  have  browo 
bread  well-buttered  ready  t  and  a  couple  of  lemons. 
When  the  pot  of  caviare  is  opened  it  is  necessary 
to  judge  of  its  consistency.  If  of  the  best  quality 
in  the  season  it  will  need  little,  if  any,  addition 
of  the  finest  Lucca  or  province  oil.  But  if  the  sea- 
son is  early,  to  add  oil  to  caviare  is  to  "  throw  a 
perfume  on  the  violet."  When  oil  — or  no  oil — is 
decided  on,  then  comes  the  actual  preparation, 
which  the  host  had  better  do  and  perform  himself. 
To  a  large  soup-plate  full  of  caviare  add  the  juice 
only  of  two  lemons,  and  beat  with  a  fork.  The 
mass  will  immediately  become  pure  sea-green  with 
white  spots,  such  as  we  have  often  seen  in  caviaer. 
This  famous  preparation  of  sturgeon  roe  should 
also  be  beaten  as  a  hors  a"auvre,  or  "  whet  "  be- 
fore dinner  and  not  after  it. 


The  editor  of  the  now  famous  Bosphore-Egvpu 
irn  is  M.  Camille  Barrere,  who  was  educated  in 
England  at  Bruce  Castle  School,  then  famous  for 
its  successful  management  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hill, 
brother  of  Sir  Rowland.  Having  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Commune,  M.  Barrere. 
on  the  restoration  of  order,  fled  to  England  ana 
took  up  a  position  as  an  usher  where  he  had  been 
scholar.  He  speaks  idiomatic  English  without 
the  faintest  foreign  accent,  and  writes  it  with 
equal  precision. 

Secretary  Bayard,  a  correspondent  says,  can 
cook  terrapin,  and  is  an  excellent  judge  of  wines. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


CCCLVIL— BUI  of   Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

May  31,  1885. 

Okra  Soup. 

Boiled  Trout  (cold;,  Mayonnaise  Sauce. 

Sweetbreads  with  Green  Peas. 

Baked  Tomatoes.     Potato  Croquettes. 

Roast  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce. 

Artichoke  Salad. 

Currant  Ice.     Cocoanut  Cake. 

Peaches,  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricots,  and  Plums. 

Cocoamt  Cake. — Three  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  but- 
ter, one  cup  of  milk,  whites  of  three  eggs,  two-thirds  of  a 
teaspoooful  of  soda,  two  of  cream  of  tartar  (put  into  the 
flour  dry),  four  cups  of  flour,  the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon, 
three  cups  of  grated  cocoanut. 


A  late  cartoon  in  Punch  is  the  best  Teniel  has 
has  done  in  years.  It  represents  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  the  lachrymose  Mrs.  Gummidge,  sitting  dis- 
consolate at  the  fireside,  groaning  =  "  I  ain't  what 
I  could  wish  myself  to  be.  My  troubles  has  made 
me  contrairy.  I  don't  wonder  at  it."  John  Bull, 
as  Peggotty,  points  over  his  shoulder  with  a  pipe- 
stem  to  a  portrait  of  Disraeli  on  the  wall,  and 
says :  "She  s  been  thinking  of  the  old  Jun." 


It  will  have  been  fifty  years  on  June  15th  next 
since  Allen  G.  Thurman  was  admitted  tu  the  bar 
at  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio,  and  there  is 
still  on  the  file  there,  signed  by  ex-Governor 
William  Allen,  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that 
"Allen  G.  Thurman  is  a  person  of  good  moral 
character  .  .  .  .  and  of  sufficient  legal  knowledge 
and  ability  to  discbarge  the  duties  of  an  attorney 
and  counselor-at-law. 


It  is  said  that  the  Bank  of  France  has  a  photo- 
grapher concealed  in  a  gallery  behind  the  cashier, 
so  that  the  photograph  of  a  suspected  customer 
may  at  any  time  be  taken  in  an  instant,  without 
his  knowledge. 

*  ♦■  ■ 

DR.    C.   C.    O  f»(»M  \  X. 

Speech  of  the  new  President  of  the  Central  Anti- 
Coolie  League,  in  front  of  the  New  City  Hall, 
to  a  large  audience — Communication  from  Los 
Angeles. 

There  was  a  very  large  gathering  in  front  of  the 
New  City  Hall,  Sunday  afternoon,  to  listen  to 
,  the  address  of  Dr.  C.  C.  O'Donnell,  the  Coroner 
of  this  city,  who  was  recently  elected  President  of 
the  Central  Anti-Coolie  League.  The  stand  from 
which  the  doctor  spoke  was  draped  in  American 
flags,  and  the  large  audience  listened  attentively 
as  the  well-known  official  addressed  them  in  the 
following  impassioned  speech: 

Fellow-Citizens  :  I  stand  here  in  the  face  of  the 
sun,  with  the  sunbeams  all  around  me  and  upon 
me,  and  with  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  lighting 
my  path.  Sad  memories  come  back  to  me.  Mem- 
ories of  families  who  began  the  day  without  food. 
Memories  of  little  children  who  extended  to  me 
their  appealing  arms.  Memories  of  the  living, 
and  the  dying,  and  the  dead.  Memories  of  the 
cross  and  crown.  But  amid  all  these  memories 
comes  the  stern  command — to  du'  y !  Duty !  Al- 
legiance to  my  people,  and  fidelity  to  this  genera- 
tion, which  has  honored  me.  Let  our  deeds  prove 
our  attachment  to  liberty,  to  our  country,  our" 
family,  and  oar  God.  This  is  a  glorious  specta;. 
cle.  Never  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Chinese 
agitation  have  the  people  been  more  earnest  in 
their  resolve  to  maintain  free  and  remove  servile 
labor.  Never  more  unrelenting  in  their  war 
against  the  serviles  and  slaves  who  are  crowding 
into  our  ports  and  bringing  want,  and  famine, 
and  pestilence  in  their  vile  train,  contrary  to  law, 
human  and  divine.  I  have  called  you  here  to  pro- 
tect your  homes  and  firesides  against  the  most  in- 
famous invasion  ever  known  since  the  Christian 
era,  or  before.  The  question  arises:  "What  are 
we  to  do — what  must  we  do — how  are  we  going  to 
save  our  country  and  our  children?"  When  our 
courts  are  corrupt — every  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment rotten — when  capital  coolly  tells  us  that  our 
own  race  is  unfit  and  unworthy  to  rule  the  desti- 
nies of  a  great  country— when  a  country  which  God 
made  beautiful  is  on  the  downward  road,  what  are 
we  to  do?  You  must  suggest  or  propose  some  plan 
of  organization.  You  are  intelligent,  breathing, 
thinking  men.  At  present  our  State  is  damned. 
With  great  opportunities  we  languished,  and  lan- 
guishing we  die.  You  have  crowded  jails  and 
prisons.  You  have,  alas,  houses  of  prostitution. 
You  see  despair  written  on  the  faces  of  our  chil- 
dren. YTou  see  asylums  reared  for  the  feeble- 
minded. Meantime  crime  increases  and  the 
criminal  docks  are  crowded  But  the  coolie  rev- 
els in  the  desolation  he  has  spread  through  our 
country.  He  comes,  but  he  never  goes.  If  one 
departs,  a  hundred  arrive  to  take  his  place.  Now, 
my  fellow-citizens,  it  is  my  solemn  verdict  and 
conclusion  that  the  coolie  of  Asia  has  beaten  the 
American  and  European  right  here  on  the  most 
favored  spot  in  God's  universe.  The  coolie  is 
victor.  You  may  hide  your  heads.  There  is  not 
in  the  land  genius  or  energy  sufficient  to  meet 
and  strangle  the  awful  Asiatic— the  pagan,  who 
is  destined  to  rule  the  world.  It  is  said  by  the 
Scripture  that  in  "the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death  "  The  coolie  has  proved  the  truth  of  that 
awful  prophecy.  He  has  closed  up  every  avenue 
of  labor.  He  is  a  marker,  a  cigar-maker — a  de- 
coy, a  stool  pigeon,  a  perjurer,  and  a  thief.  Are 
we  without  remedy?  Our  laws  are  a  dead-letter 
upon  the  statute-book.  Now,  gentlemen,  the 
remedy  is  yet  in  our  hands.  We  have  ballots. 
We  must  listen  to  the  appealing  cry  of  our  chil- 
dren. If  we  are  men,  we  will  not  yield  uo  our 
homes  and  kindred  wrhout  at  least  striking  one 
blow  for  liberty  and  honor.  I  stand  alone.  1  hear 
the  croak  of  the  raven.  I  see  Asia  thundering  at 
our  gates.  But  I  must  have  help.  Brave  men 
must  follow  me.  If  the  pass  through  which  I 
lead  you  is  a  bloody  one,  come  into  it  with  me, 
and  leave  there  a  record  of  imperishable  honor. 
Duty  to  childhood  calls  upon  us.  Love  of  coun- 
try appeals  to  us.  The  loved  and  the  aged  moth- 
ers who  bore  us  admonish  us  to  stand  here 
now  in  defense  of  humanity.  Where  are  the  in- 
fants sold  to  coolies  for  coin?  The  white  babies 
and  sucklings?  If  you  men  do  not  heed  me  in 
this  awful  crisis  of  my  country,  I  will  spnrn  in 
your  faces  from  this  platform.  I  will  see  whether 
your  manhood  is  a  fable,  or  whether  you  are  wor- 
thy of  the  name  and  game  of  freemen.  As  the 
Yankees  said  to  Lincoln  during  the  late  civil  war. 
"We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham,  one  hundred 
thousand  more,  '  so  the  coolies  cable  to  their 
American  Consul,  "We  are  coming,  busy  Bee, 


two  hundred  thousand  more."  My  fellow-man, 
everything  has  a  beginning,  and  everything  must 
have  an  end.  The  human  vermin  who  infest  our 
offices,  the  lice  who  are  eating  our  substance,  the 
leeches  who  are  sucking  our  heart's  blood  and 
snoring  in  fancied  security,  must  vacate  their 
places,  and  give  room  for  a  purer,  nobler  race  of 
men.  Let  them  take  warning  and  go  without 
other  notice.  This  committee  is  like  a  funeral 
knell— it  never  tolls  but  once,  or  one  time,  and  it 
never  notifies  criminals  but  one  time  to  depart 
and  never  return,  under  the  penalty  of  death.  To 
accomplish  this,  we  must  organize  as  one  man. 
There  must  be  no  quarreling  or  dissension  in  this 
great  League.  It  is  destined  to  rule  in  the  State 
and  in  the  nation.  And  the  hand  of  this  League, 
like  the  eye  which  never  slumbers,  will  bring  us 
into  a  common  fold  and  brotherhood.  Let  us 
take  care,  too,  of  our  own  civilizatian.  Let  us 
take  care  that  the  laws  are  enforced.  Let  us  watch 
and  expose  all  forms  of  misrule  in  our  own  affairs. 
Let  us  reject  and  spurn  the  coolie.  My  fellow- 
citizens,  we  have  reached  a  crisis.  Our  city  gov- 
ernment is  an  utter  failure.  We,  the  people,  must 
take  it  into  our  own  hands.  We  have  done  it  be- 
fore and  can  do  it  again.  The  crimes  of  this  Gov- 
ernment are  driviug  our  people  insane  with  fright- 
ful rapidity.  It  is  to  the  curse  of  Chinadom  that 
I  mainly  ascribe  the  misfortunes  of  our  people. 
The  curse  of  Chinadom.  The  curse  of  his  spittle 
which  defiles  our  sidewalks.  The  curse  of  his 
breath  which  pollutes  our  air.  The  curse  of  his 
competition  with  honest  labor.  And  the  curse 
he  has  entailed  upon  our  youth  forever.  And  we 
may  compare  the  genius  of  America  in  the  grasp 
of  the  Chinese  cuttlefish,  to  Poland  in  the  grasp 
of  Russia.    She  has 

Dropped  from  her  nerveless  grasp  her  shattered  spear, 
Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curbed  her  high  career. 
Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  Freedom  shrieked  when  Liberty's  champion  fell. 

I  will  commence  to  organize  Anti-Coolie 
Leagues  at  San  Jose,  Saturday,  2  P.  M.;  Santa 
Cruz,  Tuesday;  Watson ville,  Thursday;  Gilroy, 
Friday,  and  will  return  to  the  City  Hall,  Sunday, 
June  7th. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  O'Donnell's  address  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Central  Anti-Coolie  League  remarked  that  since 
the  organization  had  been  perfected  and  Dr.  C.  C. 
O'Donnell  elected  President,  he  hoped  that  the 
people  of  Santa  Clara  County  would  turn  out  en 
masse  on  Saturday  afternoon  next  and  organize  a 
league  in  San  Jose,  and  tender  the  champion  of 
free  labor  a  reception  worthy  of  the  occasion. 


Ferris's  Fine  Corset  Waists. 

Ferris's  patent  Good  Sense  Corded  Corset 
Waists  are  the  best  for  health,  comfort,  wear,  and 
finish.  They  are  beautifully  corded,  of  superior 
shape,  and  perfect  fitting.  They  have  adjustable 
shoulder  straps,  supporting  the  skirts  and  stock- 
ings directly  from  the  shoulders.  Every  physician 
will  recommend  tbem.  Having  the  sole  agency 
for  Ferris's  Waists,  we  have  a  full  assortment  in 
white  and  drab  for  children,  misses,  young  ladies, 
and  ladies.  Freud's  Corset  House,  742  and  744 
Market  and  io  and  12  Dupont  streets.  Make  no 
mistake  in  the  place,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
Freud's  Corset  House  closes  daily  at  6  p.  m.,  and 
on  Saturdays  at  10  p.  m. 


lelil  Ban  will  Remove 
To  the  beautiful  building  formerly  occupied  by  J. 
W.  Burnham,  fronting  on  Market  Street  opposite 
the  Palace  Hotel,  and  on  Post  Street  below 
Kearny — which  is  being  prepared  for  it— on  Mon- 
day, June  15th.  Ichi  Ban  has  an  enormous  and 
complete  stock  of  new  goods  for  the  opening. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  forty  per  cent  sale  of  the 
present  stock  will  continue,  and  on  Wednesday, 
June  3d,  and  Thursday,  June  4th,  Easton  &  El- 
dridge  will  sell  on  the  premises,  20,  22,  24  Geary 
Street,  five  hundred  lots  selected  from  the  entire 
stock,  at  public  auction, -without  reserve,  begin- 
ning at  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.  on  each  day.  Cata- 
logues and  inspection  on  Tuesday,  June  2d. 


9fay  Blossoms. 

Spaulding  has  the  most  complete  machinery  and 
does  the  best  work  in  carpet-beating  and  laying 
of  any  one  in  his  line  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Pio- 
neer Carpet-Beating  Works,  353  Tehama  Street. 


The  Pearl  and  Beaver  Cassiniere 

Dress  Hats  introduced  by  M.  Meussdorffer,  N.  E. 
cor.  Montgomery  and  Bush  Sts.,  and  404  Kearny, 
are  acknowledged  to  be  "the"  styles.  His  styl- 
ish Summer  Hats  excel  all. 


Etchings. 

Mr.  Vickery  leaves  for  other  cities  at  end  of 
current  month.  He  will  be  glad  to  see  those  who 
think  of  purchasing  Etchings  before  he  goes.  23 
Dupont  Street  (bookstore). 


The  Best  Known  Specific 
It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  known  spe- 
cific that  can  compare  with  Dr.  Henley's  cele- 
brated Celery,  Beef,  and  Iron,  for  the  treatment 
of  nervous  diseases.  This  compound  contains  a 
large  amount  of  celery,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
nervines  known  to  the  medical  fraternity,  and 
when  prepared  with  extract  of  beef  and  pyro- 
phosphate of  iron,  arrests  physical  and  mental 
decline,  and  should  certainly  be  given  a  trial  by 
all  those  who  are  suffering  from  nervous  diseases. 
-  ♦ 

—  Alph.  Hirsch,  Optician  (for  the  last 
fourteen  years  at  Muller's).  Brazilian  Spectacles 
and  Eye-glasses  a  specialty.  320  Kearny  Street, 
near  Bush. 

.  ♦  . 

—  At  this  season  of  school  commence- 
ments  and  graduation  exercise?,  we  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  generally  to  the  p;c  :liar 
fitness  of  the  Metropolitan  Hall  for  such  exhibi- 
tions. Centrally  situated,  it  combines  other  ad- 
vantages, placing  it  ahead  of  all  other  halls. 


— Dunham's  Concent  rated  Cocoanut  contains  no 
sugar  or  starch;  is  the  cfieapest  and  best;  ask  for  it. 


—  Dr.  E.  U.Cochrane,  Dentist, 850  Market, 
cor.Stockton(over  drug  store).  Office  hours,  9to5> 


GHIRARDELLI'S 


MADE    INSTANTLY. 

Hygienic,   Xonrislilng,  and    Agreeable.        For   the    Young    and   Old, 
Sick  and  Healthy. 

The  Beverage  par  excellence,  Home-made,  Fresher,  Better,  and  Stronger  than  imported,  and  being  ABSO 
LUTELY  PURE  is  DOUBLE  the  strength  of  foreign  <;weei  cocoas,  and  consequently  cheaper.  One  trial  will 
convince.      Sold  by  all  Grocers  andf  Tea  Merchants. 


S.  LEBENBAUM  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  STAPLE  and  FAWT  GROCERIES,  choice  WISES  and 
LIQCORS.        Importers  of  Furnishing  GOODS  and  BASKETS. 

1443  to  1449  POLK  ST.,  corner  CALIFORNIA. 


KNABF. 


Are  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
I  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  «'o..  731  Market  St., S.F..  Sole  Agents. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


Delicious  for  breaklast,  Ghirardelli's  Chocolate. 


—  Rosadine  beauli6es  and  preserves  the  hair, 
and  increases  and  renews  its  growth;  it  also  re- 
lieves headache  instantly.    For  sale  bydruggists. 


—  Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Flower 
and  Feather  Store,  1024  Market  Street.  Cheapest 
house  in  the  State  for  flowers  and  feathers. 


-  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


—Reliability  of  twenty-two  years'  stand- 
ing— Muller's  Optical  Depot,  135  Montgomery 
Street,  near  Bush,  opposite  the  Occidental. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


SECOND  SERIES  OF 

THOJLAS    FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 

To  be  held  in  the 

MECHANICS'  PATIXIOX, 

On  the  evenings  of 

May  28th,  29th,  30 til,  Jnne  1st  and  2d,  and 
on  the  afternoons  of  91ay  30  aad  June  3, 

Consisting  of 

Seven  Grand  Festival  Concerts, 

Under  the  personal  direction  of 

THEODORE    THOMAS, 

Who  will  bring  from  New  York  his  unrivaled 

Orchestra  of  Sixty  Instrumentalists 

And  the  following  eminent  vocalists : 

MME.  FITRSCH-»ADI,  Soprano, 
MISS  EMMA  JTtH,  Soprano, 

MISS  HATTIE  J.  CLAPPER,  Contralto, 

MR.  WILLIAM  J.  WDJCH,  Tenor, 

MR.  MAX  HEI\KI(H,  Basso, 

MADAME  AMAH  V  FBIEDRICH  MATERIA 

Conrt  Singer  from  the  Imperial  Opera,  Vienna. 
(Especially  engaged  for  the  Concerts  in  San   Francisco.) 


PRICES. 


Reserved  Seats,  single  concerts,  according  to  loca- 
tion....  .....$t. 00,  $2.00,  $3.00 

Box  Seats,  single  concerts,  according  to  location, 

$4.00,  $5.00 

Sale  ot  Single  Concert  Tickets  is  now  In 
progress  at  the  Music  Stores  of  M.  Gray  and 
Sherman,  Clay  A  Co. 

SEYMOUR  E.  LOCKE,  Manager  Thomas  Concerts, 
Occidental   Hotel. 


PANORAMA. 

THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

S.  w.  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts., 
Open  dai'y  from  o  a.  m.  to  n  P.  m. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOCSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Krkling  Bros Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

This  evening,    and  every  evening  until    farther  notice, 
Offenbach's  beautiful  opera  comique, 
THE  PRETTY  POACHER. 

English  adaptation  by  Mr.  Oscar  Weil. 

In  active  preparation— 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 


WILLIAM  J.  DINGEE, 

Real  Estate  Auctioneer,  4  GO  and  462  Eighth 
Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


SAX  FRANCISCO  OFFICE, 

EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE,  No.  22  Montgomery  Street. 


GRAND  CREDIT   SALE 
BUSINESS  &  RESIDENCE   LOTS 

Magnificently  Located, 

Being  the  entire  block  bounded  by 

Market  and  West,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  sts. 

OAKLAND, 

AT  AUCTION, 


Saturday.  June  6,  1S83,  at  2    o'clock, 

AT    SALESROOM. 


Admission,  35  cents.. 


.  Reserved  seats,  50  cents 


These  choice  lots  are  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ELEGANT  RESIDENCES. 
THE  STREETS  ARE  ALL  MACADAMIZED  AND 
SEWERED. 

THE  MARKET-STREET  STATION  OF  THE  C. 
P.  R.  R.  is  but  four  minutes'  walk.  CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS,  AND  MARKETS  CLO^E  AT  HAND. 

INTENDING  INVESTORS  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL 
TO  EXAMINE  THIS  "MAGNIFICENT  PROPERTY. 

Market  Street  is  fast  being  devoted  to  business  pur- 
poses. 

Houses  on  this  property  will  command  the  best  of  ten- 
ants, paying  three  times  the  interest  of  the  Savings  Bank. 

Terms  are  only  one-quarter  cash ;  balance  in  one,  two. 
and  three  equal  yearly  payments,  with  interest  at  six  per 
cent. 

Do  not  fail  to  secore  a  catalogue  and  examine  these  lots 
before  the  day  of  sale. 

The  buildings  now  on  the  property  are  reserved  to  be 
removed. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

WILLIAM  J.  DINGEE, 
460  and  463  Eighth  St.,  Oakland, 
Or  EASTON  «*  ELDRIDGE, 
22   Montgomery    St..  San    Franc  isoo. 


MISS   BISBEE'S   SCHOOL 

FOR  l()IMi  LADIES, 

1030  Oak  street.  Oakland,  Cal.,  will  re  open 

M'ednesday,  July  29,  18S5. 


THE 


HAND 


HARDEN     STAR 
GRENADE. 

As  a  Fire  Extingui  her,  it  stands  alone 
and  supreme — the  irresistible  conqueror 
of  tire.  This  is  the  original,  the  genome 
Grenade,  and  the  ONLY  one  in  general 
use.  As  shown  by  competitive  tests,  the 
extinguishing  power  of  this  Grenade  is 
more  than  five  times  that  of  any  other. 
Beware  of  worthless  imitations  and  in* 
fringing  grenades. 

H.  H.  GROSS,  16  Second  St. 


THE     UNIVERSAL,     FAVORITE! 

The  Light-running 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Pric* 
Lists  and  Special  Offsr, 
which  is  equivalent  to  three 
tm. nt lis*  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  St. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel.  S.  F. 


w 


THE  FIXEST 

Pure  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  ercrywher 
Depot   SIS  Sacramento  St.,  8.  F. 


18 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


See  U»e  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent,  2  9  Post  Street. 


R.H.McDonalcL 

—PRESIDENT.  — 

RKMcDoEaldJS 

lWC£- 


-racial  Bank 

■*?>  Pacific  CoasL 

30,000,00. 
Surplus!  450,000,00. 

San  Erancisco,  Gal  Jan.!2.1 1885. 


iweova: 


«.  G.  WICKSOX  &  CO., 

GENERAL    AGENTS 

REMINGTON     TYPE  -WRITERS, 

"  The  Stenograph,"  or  Short-hand  Writer,  "  The  Stvg- 
mograph,"  or  Multiple  Pen,  will  remove  June  ist,  to 
is  California  Street.    Telephone  No.  S.-o. 


Send  for  Special  Catalogue  of  Carts. 


SAW    LEAKDRft    VII, 
LAGE  CART, 

Piano  Box,  with  Top. 


They  are  guaranteed  to  ride  as  smoothly  as  the  best  four- 
wheeled  vehicle — a  hack  not  excepted.  To  many  persons 
no  style  of  body  for  light  vehicles  is  so  satisfactory  as  the 
Piano  Box,  and  none  can  be  more  useful  in  the  way  of  car- 
rying packages  and  keeping  the  robes  around  the  feet. 

Address  TRUMAN,  1SHAM  «&  CO.. 

509  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

89  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 

No.  35. 


II.  M.  \EWHAL1  &  CO. 

General  Shipping  and  Commission 

MERCHANTS, 

309  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in   every  prominent  commercial  city  In  the 
world. 


.  B.  WILLIAMS. 


.    CHBSBBROUGH. 


W.  H.  DIMOND, 


WILLIAMS,  MMOXD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 
ids  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Canard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Bo  ion ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


JOHN 

TAYLOR  tfc  CO. 

ill. 

11G, 

118  fine  St. 

ASS  A  Y 'IBS' 

J1AIEKIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies. 

Also.  Drageists'  Glassware. 

JOII.V  F.  ENGLISH, 

Prodnce  Commission  Merchant, 

313,  31S  DAVIS  STREET. 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited 
Quick  sales ;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 


Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO 

(11,  313,  31S,  and  317  Market  .treat. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 
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MONTGOMERY     STREET. 

ESTABLISHED   18.31. 


DIAMONDS    and    OTHER    PRECIOUS    STONES,   and 
the  latest  novelties  in  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE 

constantly  on  hand. 


Ha  vln<;  taken  tlie  Exclusive  Agency  for  Ore  Pacific  Coast  of  the  Justly 
celebrated 

HEMME  &  LONG  PIANOS, 

I  take  pleasure  in  inviting;  tbe  public  to  call  and  examine  THESE 
PIANOS,  a  line  assortment  of  which  niay  be  found  at  niy  warerooms, 
735  Market  Street    opposite  rkn»om,  San  Francisco. 

S5T  Tbe  Hem  me  A  Lons  Piano  is  also  sold  from  tbe  Factory,  corner 
Polk  and  clay  streets.       send  for  lllostrated  Catalogue. 

t'HAS.  S.  EATON.  735  Market  Street. 


Tlie  undersigned  bavins;  purchased  the  entire  Interest  in  the  Storage 
Business  of  the  late 


J.  H.  M0TT  &  CO. 


Will  continue  tbe   same   as   before.       Furniture,   Pianos,    Paintings, 

and   otber  goods  stored  at   reasonable  rates.       Advaucps  made. 
Office  and   Storerooms,  No.  735  MARKET  STKEET,  opposite  mi  PONT. 

J.  in.  PIERCE. 


PREJUDICE    IS    A  THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  you  of  many  Good  Tilings. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  im- 
proved—are  not  hard  nor  dry— will  always  smoke  free  and  moist— will  not  crumble 
in  tbe  pocket  nor  "catch  you  in  the  throat.' 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer, 
send  to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 
Enclose  three  red  Stamps.  "WM.  S.  KPIBAI1  *fi  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WHY  PAY  40c.  PER  LB.  FOR  SUGAR? 

DURHAM'S  PATENT  CONCENTRATED  COC04SJET 

Is  the  only  PURE  article  on  the  market,  and  contains  NO  SUGAR,  STARCH,  or  FLOUR, 
and  will  always  keep  fresh  and  sweet.  ALL  OTHER  PREPARATIONS  CONTAIN  ONE- 
THIRD  SUGAR.        Ask  your  Grocer  for  DUNHAM'S. 

D,  B.  HOtnEs  A  CO.,  4  0  California  Street.  Pacific  Coast  Agents. 


INSURANCE  T  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

THE    LARGEST    PACIFIC  COAST    COMPANTT. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884, 

AGENTS    IN    ALL    THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


«750,000 
$1,500,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President; 
WILLIAM   J.  DUTTON,  Secretary; 


ALPHEUS  BULL.  Vice-President; 

E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Steinway  A  Son's,        I  Ernest  Gabler, 

Kranlch  «fc  Bach,  |  and  C.  Kcenlsch 


M.  GRAY,  206  POST  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HOWE  SCALES. 

General  Agents D.  N.  A  c.  A.  HAWLEV, 

S01  Market  St.,  cor.  First,  S.  F. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 
Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,  made  of  ONYX,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and 
Headstones.         W.  H.  HcCORMICK,  827  Market  St. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
In  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
SOS  Sutter  street,  San  Fr.ncuteo. 


ZEATINE 

A  Kew  Cereal  Food  for 

BREAKFAST! 


It  is  one  of  the  Cheapest  Foods  that  can  be 
used  in  tbe  Family. 

It  secures  Health  and  Strength  for  Old  and 

Young,   with    economy    and 

pleasure  in  eating;. 

It  is  a  Twice -Cooked  Food,  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

Prepared    for    Hie    table    In 

FIVE     MINUTES. 

It  is  as  pure  as  crystals,  and  white  as  th« 
falling  snow. 

It  Is  put  op  In  packages  of  %%  pounds,  and 
for  sale  by  all  Urocers. 


JOHN  T.  CUTTING  *V  CO., 

SOUS  AGENTS, 

23  and  25  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


IT'S    VERY    SWELL, 

THAT 

PIPER  SEC 

(WHITE  LABEL.) 

THE  DRYEST  IMPORTED! 

(Not  Acid  or  Artificially  Dry.) 

Any  Family  when  entertaining  with 

PIPEtt  SEC  may  rest  assured 

that  it  is  the  correct  thing. 

THE  ONLY 

HIGH-GRADE  WINE. 


^mj*^^,*^ l^ 

■^   *  411  413  &  415    SANSOME  SL  5.K 


Is 


Importers  of  all  kinds  of  Paper 


FIRST-CLASS 

PASSENGERS 

Can  obtain  the  best  accommodations  by  the  short  line  of  the 
Chicago,  MUWHUkie,  and  St.  Paul  Railway 
to  all  points  East  and  Europe,  by  applying  at  'So.  138 
Montgomery  Street. 

CHAS.  E.  FAIRBANK,  Traffic  Agent. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheapest—Simples  t— Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
at  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  011  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  Hall  Type-Writer, 
123  California  Street.  S.F. 


WANTED. 


Back  Numbers  of  the  Argonaut. 

Twenty-five  cents  each  will  be  paid  at  this  office.  11* 
Dupont  Street,  for  back  numbers  of  the  Argonai/t  of  tbe 
following  dates: 

.limitary  it,  1884,  ]\n.  2; 

.litnii'irv   26,   1884.  No.  4; 

March -ttl,   I  8K3,  So.  13. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
0        TR*  IT! 


I 


i] 


The  Argonaut 


Vol.  XVI.       No.  23. 


San  Francisco,  June  6,   1885. 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— Tlte  Argon-iut  is  published  rvety  Saturday, 
at  No.  2/3  Dupont  Street,  by  the  A  rgonaut  Publishing  Company.  Subscrip- 
tion, $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.25;  three  montlis,  $1.30;  payable  in  ad- 
vance—postage  prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers  at  $4.50  per  year, 
or  10  cents  per  -week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News 
Dealers  and  A  tents  in  the  inlet  ior  applied  by  tlie  San  Francisco  News  Com- 
pany, Post  Street,  above  Dufiont,  to  wltom  all  orders  from  the  trade  sliould  be 
addressed.  Subscribers  -wishing  tlieir  addresses  changed  should  give  their  old 
as  -well as  new  addresses.  T/ie  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  tlte  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News 
Dealer  in  t/te  United  States  or  Europe.  A  dtiress  all  communications  to  "  T/ie 
Argonaut,  No.  2/3  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco."  A. P.  STANTON,  Busi- 
ness Manager. 
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On  Sunday  night,  at  the  Alcazar  building,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Southworth  delivered  an  address  to  a  miscellaneous  audi- 
ence, in  which  he  asserted  and  proved  by  figures — if  they 
did  not  lie — that  railroads  could  carry  passengers  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  for  one  dollar  and  realize  a  profit; 
that  an  average  train  of  cars  bearing  i  ,050  passengers,  can  be 
run  across  the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean  for  $525; 
and  that  freight  can  be  transported  at  a  similar  reduction 
— say  $2.50  per  ton;  that  this  would  result  if  the  govern- 
ment would  obtain  the  control  and  ownership  of  railroad 
property,  either  by  purchase  at  a  cost  of  $15,000  per  mile 


— the  bonded  debt  averages  $63,000  per  mile — or,  what 
would  be  better,  let  the  government  assume  that  the  pres- 
ent owners  have  made  enough  out  of  the  railroads,  and 
confiscate  them.  This  sentiment  was  applauded.  The 
speaker  proposed  to  employ,  instead  of  two  laborers,  the 
present  number,  for  each  mile  of  track,  thirty — working 
them  in  three  eight-hour  gangs,  so  that,  instead  of  6,000 
track-walkers  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  there 
would  be  06,000  so  engaged.  He  would,  in  the  same 
ratio,  multiply  all  the  laborers  along  the  line,  and  in  offices 
and  workshops,  as  engineers,  conductors,  and,  brakemen, 
multiply  the  present  force  of  operatives  fifteen-fold,  thus 
"  giving  employment  to  every  man  seeking  labor."  If  the 
purchase  of  railroads  would  increase  the  national  debt, 
the  compensation  would  be  found  in  the  reduction  of  the 
fares  of  passengers  and  the  rates  of  transporting  merchan- 
dise. This  argument  we  have  fairly  stated,  and  from  the 
Chronicle,  which  is  friendly,  we  believe,  to  every  man  and 
argument  hostile  to  owners  and  managers  of  railroad  prop- 
erty. The  man  Southworth  is  represented  as  an  "  agi- 
tator" who  uses  good  English,  is  moderate  in  manner, 
who  has  had  extended  and  intimate  experience  on  the  in- 
side of  railroad  management,  and  the  missionary  of  a  large 
and  respectable  labor  organization  whose  chief  object  is 
to  place  railroads  under  governmental  control.  If  this 
man  is  sane  and  honest;  if  his  figures  are  not  base  and  un- 
reliable fabrications;  if,  in  a  word,  a  passenger  can  be 
profitably  transported  by  rail  at  a  cost  of  two  and  one-half 
cents  for  one  hundred  miles— or,  calling  the  distance  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  three  thousand  miles,  for  sev- 
enty-five cents — then  the  intelligent  commercial  world  has 
been  and  is  being  most  extravagantly  robbed;  the  Eu- 
ropean, Asiatic,  American,  and  Australian  continents  have 
been ,  and  are  being,  egregiously  imposed  upon ;  the  govern- 
ments of  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  where  the  experi- 
ment of  governmental  control  of  railroads  has  been  tried 
and  failed,  have  shown  their  inability  to  contend  with 
a  simple  business  proposition;  the  intelligence  and  busi- 
ness capacity  of  this  business  age  has  been  demonstrated 
as  a  sham  and  pretense.  All  the  congresses,  parliaments, 
chambers,  diets,  reichsraths,  and  rigsdags.  of  all  the  civil- 
ized world  have  shown  their  inability  to  deal  with  this 
question,  and  all  the  statesmen,  politicians,  and  men  of 
affairs  of  all  lands  have  been  proved  incompetent  to  grasp 
and  solve  the  simple  business  proposition  of  transporting 
men  and  merchandise  at  economical  rates.  Not  only 
this,  but  all  railroad  builders,  owners,  managers,  and  ex- 
perts have  been  for  all  these  years  manipulating  lying  fig- 
ures to  first  deceive  and  then  defraud  the  traveling  and 
business  community.  It  is  somewhat  startling  to  be  told 
that  while  we  are  being  charged  one  hundred  dollars  for 
transportation  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  it  can 
be  profitably  done  for  one  dollar,  and  that  the  bal- 
ance is  sheer,  open,  undisguised  "  brigandage  of  the 
road,"  and  the  men  and  corporations  whom  in  the 
past  we  have  mildly  regarded  as  "  bloated  bond-holders," 
and  "  bonded  aristocrats,"  and  "  corporate  tyrants,"  under 
the  gentle  teachings  of  the  Sand-lot,  are  really  the  most 
ferocious  and  merciless  of  highwaymen.  The  business 
man  who  knows  anything — who  has  any  realization  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  transcontinental  highway  through  the 
deep  rock  excavations  of  the  mountains,  the  bridge-build- 
ing over  streams,  the  shed  protection  from  snows,  the  track- 
laying  upon  the  plains,  the  cost  of  engines,  rails,  cars,  ma- 
chine-shops, ties,  the  cost  of  equipment,  maintenance, 
repairs,  working  expenses,  labor,  fuel,  wear-and-tear,  and 
decay — will,  of  course,  think  that  Mr.  W.  D.  Southworth 
is  an  empty-headed  crank,  entitled  only  to  contempt  and 
ridicule,  and  not  worthy  of  a  serious  reply.  We  do  not  so 
look  upon  the  results  brought  about  by  any  serious  and 
plausible  person,  nor  do  we  think  that  any  argument  as- 
suming to  be  an  earnest  one,  and  professing  to  be  built  upon 
figures  and  statistics,  should  be  ignored.  This  world  is 
composed  of  all  sorts  of  persons,  as  Carlyle  said  of  Eng- 
land— mostly  fools.  This  American  world  of  ours,  where 
every  male  person  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  can  vote 
to  make  laws,  and  for  judicial  officers  to  interpret  and  exec- 
utive officers  to  administer  them,  has  in  addition  to  its  very 
large  majority  population  of  fools  a  very  large  minority  of 


knaves,  whose  pursuit  of  politics  necessarily  makes  them 
demagogues.  When  an  average  audience  can  be  convinced 
that  they  can  be  taken  across  the  continent  by  rail  for  one 
dollar,  upon  a  property  stolen  by  the  government  through 
a  policy  of  confiscation;  and  when  such  men  as  Charles 
Sumner  can  be  sent  to  Congress  by  this  class,  and  such 
men  as  W.  W.  Foote  can  be  made  Railroad  Commission- 
ers by  pandering  to  such  sentiments,  and  such  men  as  ex- 
Chief-Justice  Wallace  will  attend  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  declare  that  "  the  men  who  build  railroads 
do  not  own  them  " ;  and  when  extra  sessions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture can  be  convened  for  carrying  such  doctrines  into  prac- 
tical effect;  and  when  a  Democratic  State  Convention  can 
be  framed  upon  the  single  idea  of  opposition  to  corpora- 
tions; when  a  Constitutional  Convention  can  be  called  to 
change  the  organic  law  in  the  interest  of  a  mob  of  ignorant 
and  criminal  foreigners;  when  nihilism  can  murder  a  czar, 
and  disturb  the  autocratic  government  of  an  hundred  mill- 
ions of  people;  when  the  strong  military  power  of  the  em- 
pire of  Germany  sits  uneasy  over  a  mine  of  social  discord; 
when  France  can  not  bury  its  illustrious  dead  without  riot 
and  disorder;  while  Ireland  can  keep  England  in  armed 
anxiety;  when  labor  riots  exist  everywhere,  and  labor  dis- 
content everywhere  prevails — it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  more 
prudent  to  explain  away  complaints,  unreasonable  though 
they  may  be,  than  to  await  their  bursting  forth  in  violence 
to  be  subdued  by  force.  Better  to  not  allow  the  flame  to 
be  lighted  than  to  await  and  attempt  to  arrest  its  devour- 
ing progress  by  an  ocean  of  blood.  The  American  people 
are  a  rational,  sensible,  generous,  and  fair-minded  people; 
they  are  open  to  argument,  easy  to  convince,  and  gentle 
to  persuade;  convinced  and  persuaded,  they  are  more  than 
easy  to  control,  for  they  control  themselves.  It  is  a  crime 
of  the  most  inexcusable  character,  and  most  fearful  in  its 
consequences,  if  a  reading,  intelligent,  fair-minded  people 
are  allowed  to  be  moved  to  acts  of  violence  and  crime  by 
adventurers  and  demagogues,  by  mendacious  and  plausi- 
ble misrepresentations,  while  the  press  shall  stand  idly  by 
and  stupidly  say  that  "  such  arguments  are  not  worth  re- 
plying to — such  men  are  not  worth  answering."  Every 
man  is  worth  answering,  every  argument  is  worth  replying 
to,  every  lie  is  worth  refuting,  and  every  intrigue  is  worth 
exposing.  Such  an  argument  as  this  adventurer  and  agita- 
tor Southworth  is  traveling  to  disseminate  should  be  an- 
swered by  railroad  authority;  every  figure  should  be  dem- 
onstrated as  false,  and  every  assertion  nailed  as  a  lie — if 
lies  they  are.  We  have  no  question  that  it  can  be  demon- 
strated beyond  the  doubt  of  any  sensible  person,  that  this 
man's  statements,  and  the  assertions  of  all  the  Democratic 
party  adventurers  and  demagogues  who  are  now  so  actively 
working  this  anti-monopoly  lead,  are  false  and  unreliable. 
We  see  beneath  all  these  movements  the  manoeuvres  of 
political  demagogues  and  adventurers  who  are  endeavoring 
to  manipulate  a  public  sentiment  that  shall  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  hold  office.  We  think  we  see  trouble 
likely  to  arise  in  the  future  that  will  disturb  the  political 
and  social  relations  and  render  insecure  the  rights  of  per- 
sons and  property,  and  we  know  of  no  other  or  better  way 
than  to  earnestly  and  intelligently  combat  in  print  the  errors 
that  are  being  so  industriously  disseminated  by  political 
demagogues,  agitators,  and  foreign  adventurers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  society  and  government. 


The  relation  cf  parties  to  the  railroad  corporations  is  be- 
ginning to  be  understood  in  this  State.  The  railroad  com- 
panies are  no  longer  to  be  used  by  raw-headed  and  bloody- 
boned  party  politicians  to  affright  sensible  men  with.  The 
time  has  passed  when  any  country  demagogue  may  start 
out  from  his  hiding-place,  shake  his  red  rag  of  monopoly 
at  the  party  bull,  and  expect  to  send  him,  with  bent  head 
and  bellowing  lungs,  to  pawing  the  dusty  earth.  This  has 
been  played  several  times  too  often,  till  now  Republican 
conventions  are  not  to  be  again  disturbed  with  the  stale 
old  device;  and  if  the  Democracy  try  it  again — as  they 
evidently  intend  to  do — they  will  be  calmly  met  by  a  de- 
mand that  they  prove  their  assertions  so  freely  indulged  in 
in  the  past — viz.,  that  railroads,  and  railroad  men,  and  rail- 
road interests  are  antagonistic  or  inimical  to  the  best  inter- 
ests and  progress  of  the  State.    We  hope  never  again  to 
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-  a  Republican  convention  carried  away  by  the  preju- 
:es,  resentments,  and  jealousies  that  made  it  necessary 
to  defeat  its  last  gubernatorial  candidate,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  party  life  and  protect  the  party  honor.  All  that 
is  available  in  the  direction  of  anti-monopoly  demagogism 
and  communism  we  hope  to  see  turned  over  to  the  Dem- 
ocracy, for  its  exclusive  use.  Let  the  Democratic  party 
stand  by  the  record  it  made  at  Stockton.  Let  it  follow 
the  leadership  of  the  men  who  made  themselves  conspic- 
uous for  their  hatred  of  Judge  Field,  their  resentments 
against  all  the  honorable  and  respectable  men  of  their 
party,  and  their  insane  antipathy  to  all  persons  whose  en- 
terprising efforts  to  advance  and  promote  the  interests  of 
the  State  had  been  crowned  with  success,  and  met  with  a 
corresponding  reward  for  themselves.  Let  it  rake  overall 
the  ashes  of  its  buried  prejudices,  and  all  the  personal  re- 
sentments that  have  grown  up  between  the  contending 
factions,  its  chivalry  and  shovelry,  its  native  American  and 
Pope's  Irish  wings.  Let  it  revive  the  lies  against  the  rail- 
roads, and  refurbish  its  old  armor  from  the  arsenal  of  fares 
and  freights,  and  we  shall  see  what  will  be  the  result.  Let  it 
nominate  Wallace,  Foote,  Terry,  English,  Tarpey,  Delmas, 
White,  Spencer,  Greathouse,  or  any  of  the  Stockton  Con- 
vention gang,  upon  its  State  ticket,  and  paint  its  platform 
red  with  the  denunciation  of  railroad  monopoly  and  rail- 
road men,  and  thus  fairly  make  an  open  railroad  issue, 
and  see  what  will  come  of  it.  What  the  Republican 
party  .ought  to  do,  and  what  it  undoubtedly  will  do, 
is  to  nominate  some  intelligent,  fair-minded,  honest  man; 
one  who  is  not  a  servant  to  the  railroad  corporations,  one 
who  is  not  an  enemy  to  them,  and  one  who  has  personal 
character  and  a  record  to  lift  him  above  the  suspicion  of  par- 
tisanship for  or  prejudice  against  them.  Nominate  for  Rail- 
road Commissioners  honorable  and  impartial  gentlemen; 
then,  with  a  platform  that  means  what  it  says,  and  says 
what  principles  it  intends  to  stand  up  to,  go  squarely  be- 
fore the  people  and  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  good 
sense  of  the  classes  that  are  intrusted  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  government,  and  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty, and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  ask 
them  to  vote  for  their  own  best  interests.  Let  honorable, 
intelligent,  law-respecting,  property-owning,  and  business- 
pursuing  classes  be  arrayed  in  one  party — viz.,  the  Repub- 
lican— and  let  all  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  partisan 
intrigue  array  itself  with  the  Democracy,  call  itself  "  Anti- 
monopoly,"  and  make  the  railroad  issue  squarely  before 
the  people.  We  are  never  happy  fighting  in  ambush;  we 
want  our  campaign  in  the  open.  We  have  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  those  olden  times,  when  the  Republican  party  was 
the  party  of  brave  men  and  of  moral  principles,  and  had 
the  courage  of  i:s  convictions;  when  it  dared  to  admit  that 
what  was  right  was  Republican,  that  what  was  pure  and 
patriotic  was  the  party's  principle  and  the  party's  policy. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  get  back  to  the  position  where  to  be 
called  a  Republican  was  equivalent  to  the  highest  indorse- 
ment of  good  chizenship,  and  the  party  name  was  the  syn- 
onym for  patriotism,  intelligence,  courage,  and  respecta- 
bility. We  are  tired  of  small  intrigues  and  party  bosses; 
we  resent  the  rule  of  the  gin-mill  and  the  dominion  of 
ignorant  foreigners,  Irish  or  German.  We  are  weary  of 
the  shams  and  pretenses  of  party  platforms  and  all  their 
cowardly  devices  to  catch  the  ignorant,  the  superstitious, 
and  the  selfish,  by  bidding  for  their  prejudices  in  favor  of 
their  church,  their  country,  or  the  traditions  of  their  native 
land.  The  man  who  is  a  good  American,  whether  native 
or  foreign  born,  is  just  good  enough  to  be  a  good  Repub- 
lican. With  these  men  we  take  pride  in  politically  asso- 
ciating; with  them  we  are  content,  if  necessary,  to  be  in  a 
party  minority. 

It  is  a  touching  and  beautiful  sentiment  that  sets  apart  a 
day  to  decorate  the  graves  of  the  illustrious  dead  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  slaveholders' rebellion,  that  the 
Union  might  live  and  that  freedom  and  republican  govern- 
ment might  be  preserved.  To  these  brave  soldiers  who 
died  for  their  country  is  due  the  survival  of  all  that  hu- 
manity holds  priceless,  and  it  is  fitting  that  to  their  tombs 
once  in  each  year  patriotism  should  make  a  pilgrimage, 
to  strew  them  with  flowers,  decorate  them  with  immor- 
telles, and  give  expression  to  a  national  gTatitude  that,  but 
for  them,  would  be  dead  and  voiceless  among  the  ruins  of 
a  dismembered  government.  Holding  in  little  respect  the 
vulgar  axiom,  "  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,"  no  one  who 
loves  his  country  and  human  liberty  can  speak  other  than 
well  of  those  who  died  to  preserve  them  both.  If  the  sol- 
dier living  had  faults  and  vices,  grandly  he  expiated  them 
in  the  manner  of  his  death;  if  he  had  committed  crime 
while  living,  we  can  look  down  upon  his  grave  in  forgive- 
ness of  human  errrors.  There  is  a  sentiment  in  this  sol- 
emn day,  because  there  were  great  principles  involved  in 
the  heroic  struggle  that  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  those 
men  who  now  lie  moldering  in  their  graves,  while  over  and 
around  them  march  living  citizens  bearing  the  banner  of  a 
united  country,  chanting  the  patriotic  anthems  of  a  proud 
and  prospering  nationality.  This  day  having  been  set 
apart  for  honoring  the  patriot  dead  who  in  the  slavehold- 


ers' rebellion  took  the  patriotic  side  of  the  struggle,  there 
is  an  appropriateness  in  the  ceremony  of  decorating  graves 
because  of  the  moral  it  imparts  to  the  rising  generation, 
because  of  the  lesson  it  teaches  to  survivors,  and  because 
it  is  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  fires  of  patriotism  upon 
the  altar  of  the  country.  Practically,  it  says  to  the  young 
enthusiast  burning  with  battle  ardor,  "  Go  forth  to  subdue 
the  civil  insurgent;  go  out  to  repel  the  foreign  invader; 
and  as  we  hold  in  fond  memory  the  achievements  of  those 
who  fell  in  the  civil  war,  so  will  the  country  honor  you  if 
you  shall  fill  a  soldier's  grave."  If  this  sentiment  of  pat- 
riotism may  only  be  kept  alive  in  this  way,  and  the  in- 
centive for  future  military  service  only  be  inspired  by 
this  course,  why  should  we,  through  a  false  and  spuri- 
ous sentiment  for  those  who  fell  fighting  against  us, 
weaken  the  force  of  these  teachings  by  strewing  the  graves 
of  rebel  soldiers  with  flowers  ?  If  it  is  the  right  and  proper 
thing  to  indiscriminately  scatter  our  emblems  over  the 
blue  and  gray,  over  the  dead  who  fell  in  the  criminal  en- 
deavor to  destroy  the  Union,  dishonor  the  flag,  and  per- 
petuate human  slavery,  to  uphold  a  moneyed  and  political 
oligarchy  of  slave-owners  and  slave-traders — then  what  be- 
comes of  the  moral  we  would  inculcate  and  the  lessons  we 
would  teach  by  honoring  the  loyal  dead?  Sentiment  oft- 
times  runs  crazy,  and  is  never  more  apt  to  do  so  than  when 
it  stands  a  mourner  by  the  graves  of  departed  ones.  Let 
it  not  be  understood  that  we  would  not  sympathize  with 
the  rebel  dead;  that  we  would  not  find  generous  excuse 
for  their  fatal  error  in  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  country, 
and  that  we  would  not  sympathize  with  the  surviving  rela- 
tives or  friends  who  mourn  the  death  of  some  loved  one 
who  had  fallen  upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  civil  war,  or 
with  the  surviving  soldier  as  he  looks  upon  the  last  resting 
place  of  his  dead  comrade — all  this  is  within  the  lines  of 
human  sympathy;  but  Decoration  Day  is  set  apart  by  the 
Government  as  the  occasion  of  the  public  recognition  of 
the  patriotic  service  of  loyal  soldiers,  and  in  it  rebel  sol- 
diers and  rebel  symphathizers  have  no  part.  This  isa  day 
hallowed  by  associations  with  which  Northern  coppei- 
heads  have  no  sympathy,  and  those  who  mourn  the 
lost  cause  have  no  right  to  participate.  While  there 
can  be  no  other  objection  than  one  of  taste  that  South- 
ern communities,  once  in  rebellion,  should  go  out 
to  the  cemeteries  where  'repose  their  sacrificed  and 
murdered  sons,  and  over  them  strew  flowers  and  wreaths 
of  immortelles,  these  two  ceremonies  should  be  kept 
distinct.  In  decorating  graves  of  the  rebel  dead,  the 
survivor  may  do  penance  for  his  own  crime,  may  show 
sympathy  for  relative,  friend,  or  comrade,  but  as  over  the 
flower-decked  graves  of  the  loyal  soldiers  who  fell  fighting 
in  a  holy  cause,  there  is  no  lesson  of  patriotism  to  be 
taught,  no  moral  of  devotion  to  any  great  living  principle 
that  can  be  inculcated.  Hence  we  say,  let  these  cere- 
monies be  not  intermixed;  let  the  rebel  dead  lie  in  rebel 
cemeteries;  let  loyal  dead  repose  in  loyal  graves.  And 
while  friends  may  shed  their  tears  in  grief  or  sorrow  for  a 
lost  cause,  let  their  emol  ion  not  be  mingled  with  a  grief  that 
rises  above  personal  regrets  and  personal  sorrow  in  recog- 
nition of  the  splendid  patriotism  which  impelled  Union 
men  to  imperil  their  lives  upon  the  battle-field  in  defense 
of  their  country  and  in  defense  of  human  liberty. 


Among  the  diversions  at  country  fairs  which  much  de- 
light bucolic  youth  is  the  donkey  race,  where  the  asses  are 
ridden  by  other  than  the  men  who  own  them,  and  the  purse 
is  handed  over  to  the  ass  and  rider  which  lose  the  race. 
Sometimes  the  riders  are  placed  to  face  the  donkeys'  tails, 
and  sometimes  carefully  blindfolded,  in  order  to  add 
variety  to  the  contest.  Any  one  interested  in  increasing 
the  speed  of  either  animal  is  authorized  to  offer  him  the 
temptation  of  a  carrot  or  wisp  of  hay,  as  an  inducement  to 
hurry  up,  but  it  is  a  point  of  honor  that  no  cockle-burs  are 
to  be  placed  under  either  animal's  tail.  The  race  between 
our  two  friends,  McCoppin  and  Wallace,  for  the  Chinese 
Mission,  reminds  us  of  this  sport  at  the  country  fairs. 
Two  bigger  political  donkeys  never  fed  on  grass  than  the 
Honorable  Frank  McCoppin,  late  Mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  late  Senator  of  California,  and  the  Hon.  Wm. 
T.  Wallace,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia and  ex-member  of  the  extra  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Just  who  groomed,  and  trained,  and  rode  them, 
in  the  political  race  for  office  at  Washington,  we  do  not 
know,  and  do  not  inquire.  We  prefer  to  think  that  each 
ass  groomed,  and  trained,  and  rode  himself.  That  they 
rode  backward,  and  blindfolded,  separated  at  forked 
roads,  and  neither  won  the  prize  of  office,  we  know. 
Here  are  two  hungry,  ambitious,  office-seeking  Demo- 
crats, representing  the  two  strong  wings  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party— Ireland  and  Confederate  America — setting 
out  for  the  office  of  Minister  to  China;  each  convinced 
before  he  left  that  California  was  entitled  to  the  office; 
each  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  section  of  the  coun- 
try most  interested  in  the  carrying  out  of  an  existing  treaty 
should  furnish  the  man  who  would  most  earnestly  and  in- 
telligently enforce  it.  We  are  sorry  that  our  friend  Mc- 
Coppin should  have  been  dragged  into  this  donkey  race, 


and  we  hope  that  he  may  return  to  California  without  c  ffice, 
so  that  we  may  not  be  compelled  to  believe  that  in  ihe 
hope  of  place  he  sold  his  State  and  betrayed  its  interests. 
Our  opposition  to  Chinese  immigration  is  too  sincere  to 
allow  the  folly  of  any  friend  to  be  plead  in  palliation  of  the 
crime  of  giving  away  a  principle  which  all  the  people  of  this 
coast,  embracing  British  Columbia  and  Australia,  with 
singular  unanimity  entertain.  Between  the  lines  of  the 
McCoppin  letter  we  read  the  motives  that  may  have 
prompted  his  withdrawal  from  a  position,  when  he  felt  the 
cold  death-hand  of  party  calumny  at  work,  and  when  he 
felt  that,  beyond  any  possibility  of  rescue,  he  had  become 
its  victim.  But  Judge  Wallace  is  mentally  imbecile  and 
morally  bankrupt  if  he  lacks  the  genius  to  perceive  that 
he  has  outraged  common  sense  and  common  political  de- 
cency in  giving  away  the  only  question  in  which  the  people 
of  this  State  are  interested.  They  have  injured  their  party 
thousands  of  votes.  We  are  glad  of  this.  If  Cleveland  is 
a  candidate  for  reelection,  the  electoral  vote  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  Nevada  will  be  cast  against  him.  The  Dem- 
ocratic party  and  President  have  demonstrated  their  in- 
sincerity in  this  appointment,  and  every  Chinese  immi- 
grant smuggled  into  this  State  in  violation  of  the  non-in- 
tercourse policy  is  an  hundred  votes  against  the  party 
that  connives  at  the  fraud.  This  coast  had  the  right  to 
claim  the  Chinese  mission,  and  the  sending  of  an  Indiana 
politician  to  Peking,  as  a  regard  for  Democratic  stump 
oratory  in  the  meanest  and  most  contemptible  of  the  cop- 
perhead States,  is  an  insult  to  every  decent  Democrat 
and  honest  man  who,  on  this  coast,  cast  a  vote  for  the 
Democratic  President.  It  is,  we  think,  but  fair  to  our 
friend  McCoppin,  that,  as  a  foil  to  this  good-natured  abuse 
of  him,  we  should  reprint  from  the  Chronicle  his  explana- 
nation  of  this  Chinese  muddle.  In  reference  to  the  matter, 
he  says : 

That  letter  was  inspired  by  generous  senliments,  and,  upon  re- 
flection, I  think  there  is  nothing  in  it  I  would  care  to  recall.  It 
stated  to  the  President  frankly  and  distinctly  our  position  upon 
the  Chinese  question;  that  we  are  unanimously  and  unalterai  ly 
opposed  to  Chinese  immigration  to  this  country  upon  any  pre'eme 
whatsoever;  that  we  demand  the  honest  enforcement  of  the  Re- 
striction Act  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Government; 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Californian  as  Minister  to  China  would 
be  regarded  by  our  people  as  a  compliment  to  the  State,  and  would 
tend  to  greatly  popularize  the  Administration  upon  the  Pacific 
Coas; ;  but  (and  here's  the  rub)  seeing  that  ohjections  were  being 
urged,  if  in  his  mind  such  arpointmeni  would  be  attended  with  any 
embarrassments  to  the  Administration,  we  would  be  willing  to 
forego  the  mere  office,  which  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  thing.  What 
we  want  is  the  thing  itself — viz  ,  the  exclusion  from  this  country 
of  the  Chinese.  And  the  let'er  was  unselfish  in  this,  that  at  the 
lime  it  was  written  I  had  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  ap- 
pointment would  be  offered  to  me.  Surely,  then,  if  I  could  afford 
to  advise  the  President  not  to  appoint  me,  assuming  that  he  thought 
of  dotng  so,  to  an  t ffice  of  great  distinction,  my  good  friends 
Messrs.  Pickering  and  Fitch  ought  to  forgive  him.  and  I  beg  thtm 
to  do  so,  for  not  sending  me  to  China.  Two  or  three  Californians 
—  all  friends  of  the  Bulletin— -have  been  Ministers  to  China,  and 
what  have  they  ever  done  for  the  State?  If  they  have  accom- 
plished anything  for  us  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  it.  \\  hen  this  coun- 
try needed  a  new  treaty  wi'h  China  it  did  not  devolve  the  work  of 
negotiating  it  upon  the  American  Minister  at  PeMng,  but  s.ent  out 
a  special  commission  (one  of  whom,  lohn  F  Swift,  was  a  Califnr- 
nian  and  did  good  work  there)  for  that  purp  >se.  So  that  this  talk 
of  California  having  a  grievance,  and  getting  a  foul  blow  because 
one  of  her  citizens  did  not  get  the  Chinese  mission,  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, all  gammon,  and  you  can  say  for  me  it  is  not  the  President's 
fault  that  a  citizen  of  our  State  has  not  been  sent  to  China.  He 
wanted  to  send  a  Californian  there,  but  our  own  people  would  not 
have  it  so.  Whenever  the  name  of  a  Ca'ifornian  was  mentioned 
in  Washington  in  connection  with  any  office,  he  was  fiercely  and 
malevolently  a' tacked  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  if  he  escaped  with 
a  shred  of  character  he  was  in  great  good  luck.  This  has  gone  on 
until  the  President  has  become  utterly  disgusted  with  our  people. 
He  expressed  this  feeling  to  me  one  day,  in  these  words:  "  McCop- 
pin, I  have  given  fully  one-third  of  my  time  to  Californians  and 
their  tangled  affairs,  but  it  seems  to  me  I  always  come  out  of  the 
same  hole."  This  comes  from  the  fact  that  each  succeeding  dele- 
gation from  our  Stale  has  done  its  uttermost  to  discredit  its  prede- 
cessors and  efface  the  impressions  made  by  them  upon  the  Presi- 
dential mind.  And  now,  after  this  process  has  been  carried  on 
openly  and  notoriously,  as  well  as  covertly  and  sneakingly,  for 
more  than  three  months,  to  the  discredit  of  our  State  and  the  scan- 
dal of  the  national  capital,  there  are  people  who  pretend  to  believe 
that  California  has  been  slighted  because  one  of  her  citizens  was 
not  appointed  Minister  to  China. 

This  makes  a  pretty  good  showing  for  our  friend's  per- 
sonal motives,  for  his  disinterestedness,  and  generosity. 
The  only  point  we  make  about  this  Chinese  business  is 
this:  The  mugwumps  and  hypocrites  of  New  England 
and  New  York,  and  all  the  dunder-headed  donkeys  of  the 
East,  have  taken  issue  with  California  upon  this  Chinese 
question — a  question  of  the  practical  working  of  which 
they  remain  in  inexcusable  and  willful  ignorance.  This 
issue  we  have  met,  and  fought,  and  won  in  the  State  and 
national  conventions  of  both  parties,  in  business  and 
commercial  circles,  and  in  all  denominations  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  great  labor  forum  and  court  of  the 
working  industries.  The  law  of  Congress  excludes  Asiatic 
labor,  under  a  treaty  properly  executed  with  the  Chinese 
government,  and  still  Eastern  persistency  suggests  and 
urges  a  political  treachery  that  will  steal  the  fruits  of  our 
honestly  won  triumph  by  sending  as  minister  to  China  some 
Eastern  politician,  who  does  not  understand  the  question 
and  who  at  heart  desires  to  defeat  the  law.  California 
ought  to  have  had  this  mission,  and  these  gentlemen  had 
no  right  to  give  away  the  principle.  Mr.  McCoppin  and 
Judge  Wallace  may  give  away  themselves,  and  the  Democ- 
racy, and  the  President  and  his  administration,  but  they 
had  no  right  to  concede  an  inch  of  this  hard-won  ground 
to  Mugwumps,  Pharisees,  Democrats,  or  the  contempti- 
ble wiggle-worms  that  are  fighting  for  spoils.    They  have 
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made  a  mistake  that  they  can  not  explain,  and  that  they 
will  long  regret. 

The  Pantheon,  in  which  building  Victor  Hugo's  remains  lie, 
has  filled  much  space  in  the  cablegrams  during  the  past  few  days. 
The  "secularization"  of  this  building  to  receive  the  great  athe- 
ist's body  seems  to  be  rather  a  crude  process— namely,  hewing  off 
a  cross  by  a  workman  with  an  axe.  Inasmuch  as  another  and 
more  gigantic  cross  still  crowns  the  dome,  the  building  may  be 
looked  upon  as  only  partially  secularized.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  fact  will  not  interfere  with  the  slumbers  of  Hugo.  The 
"secularization  "  of  the  Pantheon,  by  the  way,  reminds  us  of  the 
fact  that  two  of  its  former  inmates — Messrs.  Mirabeau  and  Marat 
— were  once  "  depantheonized  ";  that  is,  the  two  deceased  gentle- 
men, after  having  for  some  time  occupied  quiet  quarters  in  the 
building,  were  "  fired  out  "  by  the  national  government,  and  the 
body  of  Mr.  Marat  was  thrown  into  a  sewer.  What  was  done 
with  the  body  of  that  fiery  orator,  Honore  Gabriel  Riquetti,  Mar- 
quis de  Mirabeau,  we  do  not  know.  But  it  was,  at  all  events, 
"depantheonized."  The  Pantheon,  by  the  way,  contains  a  num- 
ber of  illustrious  dead.  The  remains  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
lie  there,  as  well  as  the  mortal  parts  of  many  of  the  marshals  of 
the  First  Napoleon.  It  was  intended  primarily  by  its  founder, 
Louis  XV.,  as  a  church,  but  the  revolutionary  National  Assembly 
in  1791  decreed  that  it  should  be  a  place  of  sepulture  for  the  illus- 
trious dead.  Then  when  the  Bourbons  came  back  they  said  that 
it  should  be  a  church,  but  the  Revolution  of  1830  knocked  it  into 
a  paniheon  again.  Under  the  Third  Napoleon,  who  was  a  very 
pious  man  and  a  good  Catholic,  it  was  restored  to  Mother  Church. 
Under  the  Third  Republic,  which  is  not  very  pious  and  not  at  all 
Catholic,  it  has  gone  back  to  the  great  men.  Now  that  the  cross 
is  knocked  off,  we  suppose  the  Pantheon  will  remain  a  pantheon. 
The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  lofty  dome; 
its  portico  is  modeled  after  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  Its 
nave  and  transepts  are  covered  with  copies  of  the  frescoes  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  and  Raphael  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  Its  immense 
dome  is  covered  with  frescoes  by  Gros,  for  which  he  received 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  was  ennobled.  The  work,  however, 
has  been  condemned  by  art  critics.  The  design  is  in  rather  bad 
taste  —  it  represents  Saint  Genevieve  receiving  the  homage  of 
Clovis,  Charlemagne,  St.  Louis,  and  Louis  XVIII.  On  the  pedi- 
ment there  is  an  allegorical  group  by  David,  representing  France 
dispensing  honors  to  some  of  her  famous  men.  The  Pantheon 
bears  the  legend,  "  Aux  Grands  Homines  la  Patrie  Reconnois- 
sante."  The  grateful  country  will  wait  long  before  her  Pantheon 
receives  a  greater  man  than  Victor  Hugo. 


It  is  indeed  amazing  when  one  considers  the  length  of  Hugo's 
literary  life.  Practically,  it  extended  from  1817  to  1881.  From  its 
very  outset  his  mind  must  have  been  influenced  by  romance.  For 
in  1S07,  when  he  was  but  five  years  old,  he  was  with  his  father  in 
Italy,  when  General  Hugo  was  hunting  down  the  bandit,  Fra 
Diavolo,  to  his  lair  in  Calabria.  The  child  traveled  all  over  Italy 
with  his  soldier  father,  then  back  to  Paris,  and  thence  went  to 
Spain,  which  country,  as  well  as  Italy,  was  then  under  French 
rule.  Back  again  to  Paris,  where,  when  Hugo  was  a  schoc4-boy, 
the  mighty  fabric  reared  by  Napoleon  fell  finally  to  earth  during 
the  bloody  drama  of  the  Hundred  Days.  It  was  in  1817,  when 
fifteen  years  old,  that  the  boy  Hugo  made  his  first  public  essay  in 
literature.  It  was  called  "  Les  Avantages  de  l'Etude,"  and  was  in 
competition  for  the  Academy  contours.  A  reference  in  it  to  him- 
self as  a  "fifteen-year-old  poet"  caused  the  Academy  to  believe 
there  was  some  trick  being  played  upon  them,  and  although  he 
had  won  the  prize,  in  their  judgment,  it  was  allotted  to  another 
competitor.  Hugo  subsequently  proved  his  age  by  his  birth  cer- 
tificate, but  the  prize  having  been  already  awarded,  he  received 
only  an  honorable  mention.  During  1819-22,  he  won  three  prizes 
from  the  Academy  of  Toulouse,  for  poems,  and  in  1822  appeared 
his  first  collection,  "Odes  et  Ballades,"  classic  in  form,  but  ro- 
mantic in  idea.  A  second  volume  of  "Odes  et  Ballades"  ap- 
peared in  1826,  as  well  as  two  romances,  "  Bug  Jargal "  and  "  Han 
d'Islande."  This  latter,  by  the  way,  with  the  MS.  of  "  Amy  Rob- 
sart,"  an  unproduced  play,  are  the  only  two  missing  MSS.  of  all 
that  Hugo  has  written.  The  first  was  lost,  the  second  destroyed. 
All  the  other  manuscripts  have  been  preserved,  and  he  bequeathed 
them  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  The  earlier  MSS.  bear  the 
names  of  the  compositors  who  put  them  in  type;  the  later  ones 
were  all  copied  for  the  press  by  amanuenses.  In  1827,  Hugo 
turned  his  attention  to  the  drama,  and  produced  a  long  play 
called  "Cromwell,"  which  was  never  represented.  In  1828,  he 
gave  to  the  world  a  new  collection  of  poems,  "Les  Orien- 
tales,"  and  a  striking  book  called  "Le  Dernier  Jour  d'un 
Condamne."  In  1S29,  a  new  play  saw  the  light,  "Marion  De- 
lorme,"  but  it  was  forbidden  by  the  censure.  Next  came  "  Her- 
nani,"  which  was  a  gauntlet  thrown  down  to  the  classicists. 
They  picked  up  the  glove,  and  the  Academy  went  so  far  as  t  j  pe- 
tition the  King,  Charles  X.,  to  suppress  the  play.  His  majesty 
very  sensibly  refused,  and  the  piece  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Francais  on  February  25,  1830— a  memorable  night.  The  theatre 
was  packed  with  the  contending  factions,  and  feeling  ran  so  high 
that  there  were  numerous  pugilistic  encounters  in  the  pit.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  in  these,  Hugo's  champions,  being  the  younger 
and  more  enthusiastic,  were  generally  successful,  and  the  classic- 
ists were  morally  and  i-hysically  routed.  His  next  play  was  "  Le 
Roi  s'Amuse,"  which  was  produced  on  the  22d  of  November,  1832. 
On  the  following  day  it  was  suppressed  by  a  ministerial  order.  It 
was  considered  as  attacking  royalty  too  severely.  This  play  was 
translated  into  English  by  Tom  Taylor,  and  many  of  our  readers 
have  seen  it  under  the  name  of  "  The  Fool's  Revenge."  It  forms 
the  story,  also,  of  Verdi's  opera,  "Rigoletto,"  and  in  that  shape 
has  been  played  all  over  the  world.  It  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar operas  in  the  repertoire  of  the  English  opera-troupe  playing 
here  a  few  months  ago  at  the  Baldwin.  Strangely  enough,  although 
Verdi  wrote  it  many  years  ago,  the  Parisians  never  saw  it  until  last 
April,  as  Hugo,  up  to  that  time,  stubbornly  forbade  its  produc- 
tion as  being  an  unauthorized  version  of  his  work,  which,  under 
the  French  law,  he  was  able  to  do.  Following  "  Le  Roi  s'Amuse," 
came"Lucrece  Borgia,"  "Marie-Tudor,"  "Angelo,"  "Les  Bur- 
graves,"  and  "  Ruy  Bias,"  the  first  and  last  of  which  are  familiar 
to  English  and  American  readers  and  opera  and  play-goers.  It 
is  probable  that  the  popular  toxicological  idea  of  Lucrecia  Borgia 


— which  we  believe  to  be  entirely  in  error — is  founded  upon  Hugo's 
play.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  terrible  Duchess  of  Ferrara 
was  a  very  respectable  wife  and  mother,  who  never  did  any  poison- 
ing, unless  it  was  rats.  In  1831  appeared  the  brilliant  romance, 
"  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  which  has  been  translated  into  English 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame."  Hugo  sub- 
sequently dramatized  this  book,  making  of  it  the  libretto  of  an 
opera  called  "Esmeralda";  but  it  was  not  a  success  in  its  lyric 
form.  In  this  same  year  he  published  several  collections  of  verse,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  "  Les  Feuilles  d' Automne."  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1841,  and  in  1843  the  tragic 
death  by  drowning  of  his  daughter,  Leopoldine,  and  her  husband, 
Charles  Vacquerie,  gave  a  melancholy  tinge  to  the  poet's  mind, 
the  fruits  of  which  were  "Les  Contemplations."  Hugo  was  named 
a  peer  of  France  in  1S45  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  exiled  in  1851  by 
Louis  Napoleon,  but  only  the  second  of  these  events  had  any 
noticeable  effect  upon  the  literary  side  of  his  character— which 
side  only  we  are  considering.  To  his  long  exile  of  twenty  years 
the  world  is  indebted  for  much  of  his  best  work.  "Napoleon  le 
Petit  "  was  a  scorching  satire,  it  is  true,  but  still  only  a  political 
pamphlet.  "  Les  Chatiments,"  which  followed  it,  though  also  poli- 
tical in  tone,  was  far  superior  in  point  of  elevation.  During  his 
exile  at  Guernsey,  appeared  "La  Legende  des  Siecles" — in  1S59. 
It  was  the  literary  event  of  the  year.  His  next  work  was  his 
greatest  in  the  line  of  romance — perhaps  definitively  his  greatest 
in  the  popular  mind.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  April,  1862, 
there  appeared  in  nine  languages  throughout  the  world  that  won- 
derful work,  "Les  Miserables."  It  was  issued  simultaneously  in 
Paris,  Brussels,  London,  Madrid,  Berlin,  St,  Petersburg,  Turin, 
aDd  New  York.  It  would  seem  like  fantasy  to  even  guess  at  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of  this  work  which  have  been  sold 
throughout  the  world.  Hugo's  next  two  works,  "LesTravailleurs 
de  la  Mer  "  and  "  L'Homme  qui  rit,"  were  markedly  inferior,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  his  genius  was  at  its  apogee  when  he  wrote 
"Les  Miserables."  He  has  written  nothing  since — with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  "Quatre-vingt-treize,"  "  L'Annee  Terrible,"  and 
"  L'Art  d'etre  Grandpere  " — which  is  worthy  of  his  earlier  fame.  In 
fact,  "L'Histoire  d'un  Crime"  was  stupid,  and  much  of  his  later 
verse  was  silly.  It  seems  a  sad  thing  that  great  poets  should  be 
the  most  vigorous  assailants  of  their  own  fame.  But  such  was  the 
case  with  Hugo,  such  is  the  case  with  Tennyson;  and  if  we 
would  preserve  our  poets  in  the  pantheons  of  our  memory,  we 
must  not  look  on  the  hither  side  of  their  septuagenarianism. 


Last  week  we  published  a  transcript  of  the  will,  or  alleged  will, 
of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  with  such  evidence  as  was  obtain- 
able in  regard  to  its  authenticity,  and  some  comments  on  the 
remarkable  coincidencewhereby,  if  the  document  is  really  a  for- 
gery, the  Russian  government  is  carrying  out  the  instructions  con- 
tained therein  almost  to  the  very  letter.  We  constantly  witness 
examples  of  the  policy  pursued  by  this  government  toward  its 
subjects  in  its  treatment  of  the  subject  Poles,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly admissible  to  speculate  on  the  fate  that  might  befall  some 
other  nationalty,  or  nationalities,  should  any  ever  be  so  unlucky  as 
to  fall  into  the  clutches  and  encounter  the  hug  of  the  Russian  bear. 
It  is  true  that  at  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great,  little  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  population  of  Europe  bore  a  very 
slender  comparison  to  its  present  magnitude.  Of  the  possible 
hundred  and  fifty  millions— which  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number 
of  the  combined  European  nations  at  that  time — probably  forty 
millions  were  Russian,  that  race  bearing  about  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  other  races  as  exists  at  present.  In  the  absence  of  pos- 
itive statistics,  and  going  on  generally  accepted  data  of  history, 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  this.  Hence,  if  Peter  the  Great  was 
as  sound  a  reasoner  as  he  was  audacious  a  schemer  and  intrepid  a 
man  of  action;  if  the  conquest  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  the  con- 
sequent subjugation  of  their  several  nationalities  to  Russian  sway, 
was  then  upon  the  cards,  ceteris  paribus,  or  if  the  same  relative 
conditions  existed,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  on  the 
cards  now.  That  the  same  relative  conditions,  though  they  may 
exist  in  the  matter  of  numbers,  or  mere  brute  force,  do  not  exist  in 
any  other  particular,  no  student  of  history  or  fair  observer  of  the 
drift  and  progress  of  the  age  will  for  a  moment  deny.  While  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  have,  during  the  past  hundred  years,  kept 
pace  with  Russia  in  increase  of  population,  they  have  infinitely 
outstripped  her  in  all  the  products  of  free  and  unfettered  thought, 
in  all  the  arts  of  civilization,  in  all  the  results  of  discovery  and  in- 
vention, in  all  intellectual  culture  and  broadening  of  ideas,  the 
seeds  of  which  can  only  germinate  in  a  soil  of  free  institutions,  or 
one  tending,  at  least,  to  the  maintenance  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  action.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  products  and  arts  of  peace 
that  Russia  is  left  at  a  disadvantage  when  compared  with  the 
more  enlightened  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  days  of 
Peter  the  Great  the  goi  of  battles  fought  on  the  side  of  the  heavi- 
est muscle,  just  as  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  he  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  heaviest  artillery,  and  just  as  now  he  fights  on  the  side  of 
the  small  arms  of  precision  and  the  men  who  can  handle  them  best. 
Admitting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  other  European  nations 
had,  physically  speaking,  reached  that  "condition  of  utter  decrepi- 
tude "  in  Peter's  time  which  is  affirmed  of  them  in  Peter's  will,  it 
would  be  questionable  whether  the  Scythian  children  of  nature 
would,  at  the  present  day,  ever  get  within  arm's  length  of  the 
quick  eyes  and  nimble  fingers  at  the  stock  of  the  repeating  rifle. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  Believe  than  any  of  the  European  races, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Spanish,  have  deteriorated  in 
physical  ability  or  aptitude  to  fight  since  the  time  of  the  great 
Czar.  The  Germans  and  English,  at  any  rate,  and  more  than 
probably  the  French  and  Italian  nations,  could  be  depended 
upon  to  bring  armies  into  the  field,  at  the  present  moment,  at 
least  physically  equal,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  nations, 
undoubtedly  morally  superior  in  all  the  qualities  which  give  back- 
bone and  "stay"  to  the  individual  soldier,  to  any  force  which 
Russia  could  put  together.  It  is  a  matter  of  question,  and  one 
which  actual  trial  alone  can  determine,  whether  England,  though 
with  only  one-third  of  the  population  to  draw  from  for  soldiers, 
could  not,  with  her  vast  resources  and  great  maritime  power,  suc- 
cessfully cross  swords  with  the  Northern  empire.  In  the  very  un- 
likely event  of  war  springing  up  between  Germany  and  Russia — 
unlikely  because  the  governments  of  both  countries  are  far  too 
prudent  to  engage  in  any  such  utterly  unprofitable  and  suicidal  a 
measure— it  might  safely  be  predicted  that  the  single  eagle  of 
Prussia  would  temporarily  supplant  the  double  eagle  of  Russia 
upon  the  towers  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  just  as  it  did,  fif- 
teen years  ago,  that  other  eagle  of  France  upon  the  walls  of  Paris. 
In  short,  what  people  ought  to  understand  and  reflect  over  is  this: 
that  Russia,  in  spite  of  her  vast  area  of  territory,  occupying  one- 
sixth  of  the  habitable  globe;  in  spite  of  her  ninety  millions  of  sub- 
jects— a  very  disproportionate  number,  by  the  way,  to  her  upward 
of  six  millions  of  square  miles  of  territory — in  spite  of  her  mineral, 
agricultural,'  pastoral,  and  forest  wealth,  embracing  all  varieties  of 
products  from  the  frozen  to  the  sub-tropical  zones,  is  not  the  ultra- 
formidable  power  which  she  commonly  gets  mistaken  credit  for  be- 
ing. And  what  we  wished  to  emphasize  is  this,  that  this  failure 
to  rank  in  the  family  of  nations,  as  her  numbers,  area,  and  re- 
sources would  entitle  her  to  do,  is  due  to  the  unprogressive  and 
barbarous  form  of  government  with  which  she  is  cursed,  and 
which  is  now  the  maintainer,  as  it  was  originally  the  parent,  of 
all  the  ignorance,  all  the  social  and  political  abuses,  all  the  misery, 
and  all  the  terrorism  which  have  kept  Russia  at  a  standstill  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  marching  on.  It  is  possible  that 
Russia  may  fight  her  way  to  Constantinople,  or  even  swarm  down 
upon  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Moguls,  both  of  which  events  Na- 
poleon predicted,  and  instructed  Alexander  I.  how  to  accomplish, 
though  he  afterward  withheld  his  sanction,  nearly  an  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  possible,  we  say,  to  accomplish  both  of  these 
things  with  a  military  government  in  power  ana  with  even  a  despot 


at  the  helm,  if  fortune  should  reinforce  the  natural  odds  of  n 
and  if  the  rest  of  Europe  were  sufficiently  supine  to  let  En. 
into  the  fight  single-handed.      But  it  will  never  be  po&si 
Russia  to  assume  her  proper  statu?  among  modern  nations,  and  ac- 
quire that  influence  in  international  politics  which  she  now  notori- 
ously has  not,  till  she  frees  herself  from  that  irresponsible  one-man 
power  which  now  clogs  all  the  wheels  of  progress;  nor  will  she 
ever  be  permitted  to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  in  the  same  meas- 
ure as  England  or  Germany  now  do,  till  she  proves  that  her  hands 
can  be  depended  upon  to  do  so  with  at  least  some  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  a  contract,  and  some  show  of  respect  for  human  rights 
and  international  obligations. 


We  started  in  to  speculate  on  what  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  Europe  might  come  to,  should  that  continent  ever,  by 
some  unforeseen  calamity  or  extraordinary  freak  of  fortune,  such 
as  form  the  occasional  paradoxes  of  history,  become  subject  to  a 
despotism  of  the  Russian  type.  The  event  is,  of  course,  chimerical 
and  impossible,  as  it  would  imply  the  conversion  of  the  whole  Rus- 
sian nation  into  garrison  soldiers,  with  the  consequent  result  of 
their  being  so  widely  scattered  as  to  be  rendered  useless  against  a 
popular  uprising.  But  it  is  instructive,  nevertheless,  to  consider 
what  Europe  might  have  been  at  this  day  if  Peter  the  Great's  ex- 
cesses had  not  carried  him  off  at  fifty-three,  thus  preventing  him 
from  prosecuting  those  plans  of  domination  attributed  to  him  in 
his  will,  which,  whether  he  did  so  or  not,  he  was  certainly  unprin- 
cipled enough  to  originate.  To  arrive  at  some  idea  upon  this 
point,  let  us  look  at  the  present  social  and  educational  condition 
of  Russia.  In  1869  there  were  only  fifteen  elementary  schools  in 
the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  only  three  per  cent,  of  the 
population  could  read.  Steps  were  then  being  taken,  it  is  true,  to 
found  three  hundred  more  schools  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  the 
paucity  of  competent  teachers  was  so  great  that  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  employ  old  pensioned  soldiers  for  the  purpose.  In  1872 
the  number  of  schools  throughout  the  whole  empire  was  nineteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  filty-eight,  with  an  aggregate  attendance 
of  something  over  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  pupil.-,  of 
whom  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  were  females. 
These  numbers,  it  will  be  seen,  represent  hardly  one  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  Besides  these  schools  for  the  people  there  weie  at 
that  time  upward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  and  seminaries 
for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  at  which  fifty-four  thousand  per- 
sons received  instruction.  At  the  present  time  the  number  of  ele- 
mentary schools  and  pupils  in  the  empire  has  nearly  doubled  from 
these  figures;  but  even  taking  this  increase  into  consideration,  it 
still  shows  a  lamentable  state  of  affairs,  and  affords  abundant  rea- 
son for  the  Stygian  darkness  of  the  popular  intellect  which  fails  to 
appreciate  the  political  monstrosity  of  its  government,  and  whose 
eyes  are  no  doubt  purposely  shaded  from  liie  light  which  would 
otherwise  beat  too  fiercely  on  a  corrupt  and  obsolete  throne.  Still 
another  reason  for  the  benighted  condition  of  the  nation  exists  in 
the  standing  of  the  press.  In  1868  there  were  only  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  newspapers  published  in  the  whole  of  Russia.  Of 
these  only  one  hundred  and  seventeen  were  printed  in  the  Russian 
language,  the  remainder  being  in  German,  Finnish,  and  subordi- 
nate dialects.  But  even  this  poor  apology  for  a  public  press,  this 
faint  struggle  in  the  cause  of  enlightenment,  this  unwilling  conces- 
sion to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  rendered  innocuous  and  abortive  for 
the  correction  of  abuses— strangled,  so  to  speak,  by  the  vigilant 
censorship  which  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  suppress  anything  objec- 
tionable to  the  despotism  that  lives  and  thrives  on  darkness  and 
ignorance,  and  which  knows  that  it  will  be  dissipated  like  the 
mists  of  morning  before  the  sun  of  liberal  education  and  freedom 
of  thought.  There  are  only  two  social  conditions  under  which  a 
despotic  form  of  government  can  exist— either,  as  in  the  case  of 
Russia  at  the  present  day,  where  the  people  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
a  comprehension  of  civil  and  individual  rights,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  old  Roman  empire,  where  a  moral  rot  had  attacked  their  vi- 
tals, and,  while  fully  comprehending  the  loss  of  their  liberties,  they 
had  not  the  energy  or  the  purpose  to  preserve  them.  For  a  people 
in  the  latter  condition  there  is  no  hope.  The  wealth  and  power 
amassed  by  Rome  during  seven  hundred  years  of  vigorous  and  fairly 
clean  republican  government  naturally  induced  ease  and  luxury  of 
living,  a  state  of  things  which,  as  naturally,  paved  the  way  for  the 
four  hundred  years  of  empire  which  supervened  before  the  final  de- 
molition of  the  fabric  and  the  practical  annihilation  of  the  Roman 
raj:e  before  the  outside  barbarians  of  the  East.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  condition  of  the  Russian  nation  at  present.  The  twenty  mill- 
ion peasants,  or  serfs,  who  in  1861  were  emancipated— that  is,  freed 
from  the  feudal  bondage  in  which  they  were  formerly  held  by  the 
owners  of  the  land  on  which  they  lived — are  frugal,  industrious, 
physically  strong,  and  doubtless  as  capable  of  receiving  instruction 
and  profiting  by  it  as  any  other  people  upon  earth.  Their  condi- 
tion is  certainly  not  so  bad  as  that  of  the  French  peasants  under  the 
pre-revolutionary  monarchs,  nor  are  Russian  landlords,  though  the 
court  aristocracy  is  notoriously  dissolute,  as  selfish  as  the  French 
nobles  of  the  ancien  regime.  There  are  the  makings  of  a  solid  and 
worthy  nation  within  the  borders  of  the  Russian  Empire;  but  this 
will  not  become  an  accomplished  fact  till  the  imperial  title  is  no 
more.  Whether  this  result  will  be  arrived  at  through  the  slow 
progress  of  time  and  the  gradual  spread  of  enlightened  ideas — two 
factors  which  are  steadily  and  surely  leading  all  peoples  to  the  idea 
of  self-government,  and  at  the  same  time  making  them  fit  for  its 
exercise — or  whether  the  people  will  not  wait  for  the  despotic  ogre 
to  age  and  die  in  the  natural  way,  but  assail  him  in  his  dark  tower 
and  finish  him  by  one  decisive  coup,  no  one  can  predict.  Ever 
since  the  crown  of  Novgorod  was  fashioned  and  usurped,  in  the 
ninth  century,  by  the  Varangian  Rurik,  down  to  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Romanoff,  with  Michael  Feodorowich,  the  grand- 
father of  Peter  the  Great,  at  its  head,  the  history  of  the  Russian 
nation  has  been  barbarous— of  its  princes,  bloody.  The  Romanoffs 
have  produced  more  than  an  average  number  of  able  rulers — Peter, 
Catherine,  Alexander  I.,  and  Nicholas  having  all  been  capable 
much  beyond  the  ordinary  run  of  kings.  Now,  more  than  ever, 
woe  to  the  man  who  thinks  to  hold  the  despotic  sceptre  of  Mus- 
covy with  security,  unless  he  can  combine  all  the  energy  and  all 
the  administrative  capacity  of  his  forefathers  with  a  vast  deal  more 
of  their  prudence  and  knowledge  of  character.  The  late  Czar 
tried  it,  and,  as  if  in  irony  of  the  fact  that  the  one  distingishing 
act  of  his  reign  was  detrimental  to  the  nobles  and  for  thebenefit 
of  the  people,  he  yet  perished  miserably,  not  at  the  hands  of  the 
nobles,  but  by  hands  belonging  to  the  popular  class.  What  man- 
ner of  man  the  present  Czar  is  there  has  been  no  distinguishing  act 
as  yet  to  show,  unless  we  accept  his  initial  reluctance  to  stand 
responsible  for  the  tactics  of  General  Komaroff  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Afghan  trouble,  and  the  somewhat  puerile  liberality 
with  which  he  has  latterly  been  showering  honors  upon  that  gene- 
ral after  he  came  out  all  right.  It  may  not  be  so,  but  these  actions 
have  all  the  ear-marks  of  indecision  of  purpose,  as  if  the  Czar  were 
the  puppet  of  the  war-party  of  nobles,  while  covertly  anxious  to 
preserve  peace;  yet  making  a  bid  for  popular  favor,  and  flattering 
the  martial  vanity  of  the  nation,  by  seeming  to  endorse  and  accept 
as  his  own  the  pulicy  of  a  general  for  whose  actions  he  at  first  as 
good  as  apologized,  on  the  plea— whether  sincere  or  simulated, 
equally  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  a  sovereign— that  he  was  not 
able  to  control  them.  The  lines  of  the  present  Czar  have  fallen  in 
no  pleasant  places.  The  imperial  couch  is  not  a  bed  of  roses.  He 
has  a  difficult  game  to  play,  and  he  must  show  more  ability  than 
he  has  hitherto  done  if  he  hopes  to  come  out  even  with  the  terrible 
odds  against  him.  Napoleon  said  that  there  were  only  two  futures 
open  to  Russia — she  musteither  aggrandize  herself  orfall  to  pieces. 
If  Alexander  decides  to  go  to  war,  and  wins,  even  though  the  Rus- 
sian policy  of  converting  prosperous  provinces  into  depopulated, 
and  therefore  untaxable,  wastes,  may  nt»t  replenish  an  already  de- 
pleted treasury,  he  may  yet  stave  oft  the  evil  day,  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  a  brilliant  and  successful  sovereign,  ana  perpetuate  for 
a  while  longer  the  worst  despotism  which  disfigures  and  degrades 
the  world.  If  he  loses,  it  might  be  worse  for  him  than  if  he  had 
stayed  at  peace;  and  if  he  stays  at  peace,  thinking  to  die  in  bed, 
he  perhaps  can  not  help  sometimes  recalling  the  end  of  his  not 
very  remote  ancestor,  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  also  died  in  bed — 
strangled. 


*    < 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


ROGERS'S    LUCK. 


By  Y.  H.  Addis. 


Rogers's  luck  was  proverbial  among  his  associates.  It 
was  luck  unmitigated  and  unvarying.  If  fortitude  and 
buoyancy  of  spirit  were  at  all  instrumental  in  placating  the 
Fates,  little  Rogers's  patient  endeavor  and  sweetness  of 
temper  might  long  since  have  disarmed  the  malevolent  ar- 
biters of  destiny.  To  every  flout  and  frown  of  Fortune 
he  turned  his  quaint,  whimsically  alert  countenance,  light- 
ed wiih  a  brave  and  cheerful  smile.  From  every  tum- 
ble on  the  slippery  ways  of  enterprise  he  lifted  himself 
blithely,  bearing  aloft  the  orifhmme  of  his  orange-colored 
hair,  stiffly  erect  in  accepted  crest-feshion.  ]f  good  blood 
does  not  whine  any  more  than  lie,  then  little  Rogers  might 
have  laid  claim  to  whatever  grace  comes  with  that  strain; 
for  no  plaint  or  lamentation  ever  escaped  the  plucky  li  tie 
fellow.  He  never  objurgated  the  luck.  He  always  found 
some  practical  perfectly  matter-of-course  reason  for  the 
failure  of  his  ventures,  and  he  no  sooner  bowed  to  defeat 
in  one  instance  than  he  rallied  to  renewed  effort  in  some 
other  direction. 

Swayed  by  his  natural  bias,  Rogers  had  elected  at  first 
to  tread  the  unstable  paths  of  journalism.  But  his  criti- 
cal turn  was  too  imperative,  his  taste  too  exacting.  "  Rog- 
ers's work  is  too  finished,"  his  superior  in  office  declared; 
"  he  edits  copy  (jut  of  all  its  original  semblance.  Too 
stilted — too  carefully  turned."  He  went  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Amer. can  Topographical  and  Atmospherical  Sur- 
vey, which,  it  may  be  remembered,  penetrated  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  provincial  possessions  of  a  ceriain  foreign 
power  lying  on  our  borders.  All  the  world  remembers  how 
that  exi  edition  was  "headed  off"  by  arblration  of  the 
jealous  home  government.  Next,  a  consulship  was  gotten 
for  Rogers,  by  friends  who  admired  his  gallant  pertinacity. 
But  his  Quixotic  course  in  regard  to  a  family  of  American 
adventurers,  stranded  at  his  port,  very  nearly  involved  us 
in  a  war,  and  Rogers  was  recalled.  Then  he  tried  the 
stage;  but  his  determined  predilection  for  tragedy  was  at 
loggerheads  wiih  his  comical,  homely  face  and  grotesque 
upstanding  hair;  so  one  more  avenue  narrowed  to  the  van- 
ishing-point. 

It  was  when  his  resources  were  at  their  lowest  ebb  that 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  going  as  rod-man  with  a  survey- 
ing party  under  contract  for  Mexico.  No  less  exigent  sit- 
uation would  have  let  him  consent  to  go  away  from  home 
and  Caroline  Howard,  but  the  lowest  depths  of  his  de- 
pleted scrip  yearned  for  the  reported  abounding  shekels  of 
the  Montezuman  land ;  and  so,  after  many  a  mutual  pledge 
with  the  lady  of  his  heart,  poor  little  Rogers  tore  himself 
away.  The  young  man  was  not  devoid  of  a  certain  self- 
consciousness,  and  he  rather  plumed  himself  upon  freedom 
from  false  pride  and  singleness  of  purpose,  as  exemplified 
in  his  acceptance  of  his  not  exalted  position. 

"  I  remember,"  he  said  to  Strain,  the  chief  of  his  party, 
looking  through  the  arch  of  the  Pierced  Rock,  as  their 
steamer  lay  off  Cape  San  Lucas;  "I  remember  once, 
when  Richardson  and  I  were  down  in  Tulare  County,  we 
ran  across  two  of  our  old  schoolmates,  who  were  '  toting ' 
chains  for  the  survey  on  Page  and  Miller's  ranch.  They 
were  the  valedictorians  of  their  years,  too.  Do  you  know, 
I  never  admired  those  young  fellows  half  so  much  as  when 
they  leaned  there  on  our  wheels,  in  overalls  and  sunburned 
straw  hats,  snatching  a  '  How  goes  it?'  while  they  waited 
the  word  from  their  boss.  And  now  you're  my  boss,  old 
fellow;  you  may  as  well  respect  my  independence." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Strain,  a  little  disdainfully; 
'a  man's  a  man  for  a' that.'  The  question  is,  how  will 
Queen  Caroline  take,  it  ?   Of  course,  you  told  her  j  o  ar  line?'' 

"  The  fact  is — no,"  said  Rogers,  ruefully;  for  Strain  was 
a  more  or  less  distant  relative  of  Caroline  Howard,  and 
the  tone  was  significant.  "  I  told  her  I  should  join  your 
party,  but  without  specifying  my  office.  Oh,  Caroline's  a 
girl  of  gold!    She's  superior  to  such  small  prejudices." 

"  Humph ! "  quoth  Strain,  her  cousin. 

Of  all  Rogers's  unpractical  projects,  this  last  one  was 
the  worst.  While  they  were  getting  their  bearings  at  San 
Cuales,  all  went  well  enough.  But  from  the  day  they  took 
the  field,  Rojers's  mishaps  began.  He  was  the  willingest 
soul  that  ever  lifted  hand;  but  a  frail  physique  was  against 
him,  and  labor  that  may  be  endured  very  tolerably  under 
a  northern  sky  becomes  quite  preposterously  out  of  the 
question  in  tropic  latitudes,  where  the  labor  is  handi- 
capped, too,  by  all  the  spiny,  briary  appendages  that 
Mother  Earth's  face  there  is  decorated  withal.  Alas,  the 
mortifications  of  the  spirit  were  bitter.  To  a  race  giving 
servants  to  its  servants,  the  performance  of  offices  like 
Rogers's  is  explicable  only  by  the  assumption  of  inferior 
caste;  and  so,  notwithstanding  the  unfailing  consideration 
of  his  comrades,  Rogers  found  himself  relegated  too  often 
to  a  menial  status.  It  was  not  strange  that  he  began  to 
fail  in  health;  the  wonder  was  that  he  endured  so  long. 
The  party  worked  their  way  across  the  Hacienda  del  Car- 
rizal  and  the  valley  of  Rio  Ruidoso,  and  camped  in  the 
sandy  bed  of  a  ditch,  under  the  sycamores  and  cotton- 
woods,  at  Santa  Catarina.  And  the  very  night  they  came, 
Rogers,  lying  down  exhausted  for  a  nap  before  supper, 
awoke  raving  with  delirium,  wherein  a  vein  of  pathos  ran 
through  the  absurdities. 

"  Poor  devil  I "  said  one  of  the  engineers,  coming  from 
an  inspection  of  the  patient,  "  he  must  have  had  pretty 
hard  lines.  His  very  soul  seems  to  be  ebbing  out  through 
a  hole  that  some  girl  pointed  out  in  his  boot.  Look  here, 
Strain,  do  you  suppose  that's  a  fact?  Was  any  girl  ever  so 
despicable?  I  know  the  sex  is  given  to  brutality,  but  that 
seems  too  hard  a  thing  to  believe — even  of  a  woman." 

"  Let  us  charitably  set  it  down  to  Rogers's  fever,"  said 
Strain,  dryly,  remembering  perfectly  well  the  incident 
that  wrought  a  sick  man  up  to  frenzy.  "  Now,  what  are 
we  to  do?  We  can't  take  Rogers  on  wiih  us;  we  can't 
stop  here;  he  is  not  able  to  be  sent  back  to  the  coast. 
This  snap  will  go  all  the  harder  for  his  resistance.  He 
ought  to  have  been  in  bed  a  week  ago." 

"  It's  rather  a  pity  he  ever  came,  isn't  it?"  saidKelley; 
"the  company  could  have  got  a  peon  for  three  reals  a  day, 
instead  of  paying  Rogers  eighty  dollars  a  month  for  doing 
the  work  much  worse." 


"  I  guess  the  company  can  stand  the  expense,"  said 
Strain,  sharply.  "Good-night.  No,  I'll  not  trouble  you  to 
help  me  watch  with  Rogers.  I'll  ask  Boyd  to  sit  up  with 
me.     You'd  better  turn  in." 

None  of  the  party — except,  perhaps,  the  frugally  minded 
Kelley — slept  much,  full  of  Rogers's  extremity.  What 
with  their  haggard,  anxious  faces,  and  their  travel-worn 
aspect  of  general  demoralization,  it  was  little  marvel  that 
Celso  Ruiz  sunk  his  two-inch  rowels  into  his  horse,  on 
catching  sight  ot  the  strangers  as  he  came  wending  home 
from  dancing  at  the  fiesta  of  a  pretty  pconcita  over  at  San 
Pasqual.  The  harder  he  rode,  the  more  determined  and 
ferocious  in  retrospect  appeared  these  foreign  faces.  Rog- 
ers himself  was  hardly  more  insanely  excited  than  was 
Calso  when  he  dashed  into  the  plazita  among  a  group  of 
his  mates — herders,  peons,  husbandmen  —  scarcely  less 
ignorant  than  their  beasts  of  the  field.  Now,  Don  Eulalio 
Cordoba,  the  haciendado,  officiated  as  bis  own  mayor- 
domo,  and  he  had  been  absent  over  night  on  an  errand  to 
one  of  his  outlying  sheep-camps.  Hence,  in  the  same 
spirit  that  had  moved  Celso  afield,  gala-making,  Donata 
and  Rudecinda  and  Ventura,  kitchen- women,  had 
stretched  their  young  mistress's  license  to  attend  the  wake 
of  Donata's  cousin's  husband's  aunt's  baby.  In  conse- 
quence, it  was  now  two  hours  past  the  time  at  which  that 
young  mistress  usually  took  her  morning  chocolate;  and 
her  maid,  dispatched  to  fetch  it  from  the  kitchen,  passed 
through  the  plazita,  carrying  the  lacquered  tray,  at  the 
precise  moment  when  Celso  called  upon  his  cronies  to 
assist  themselves  like  Mexicans  of  valor,  compatriots  of 
the  gallant  Zaragoza,  and  exterminate  these  pestilent  grin- 
gos who  came  bringing  the  demonio  railioad  to  Santa  Cata- 
rina, to  tear  up  the  orchards  and  stampede  all  the  stock, 
and  perhaps— quien  sabet — burst  outright  and  destroy  the 
houses  every  one.  Whereupon  arose  a  chorus  of  '  Mue- 
ren  los  gringos!  Ay,  broihers!  we  will  go  and  wipe  them 
out!  Vamanosl"  and  Rita  fled,  shrieking,  inasmuch  as 
the  tray  iorbade  clapping  hand  to  her  ears. 

Gertrudes  Cordoba  sat  upright  on  a  great  green  wooden 
bedstead,  massive  as  an  Eastlake  table,  and  took  her  choc- 
olate. 

"  How  now,  Rita?  Thou  hast  been  crying  again,  Vaya! 
That  thou  shouldst  pine  for  a  vaquero  like  Celso — a  great 
animal  who  can  get  drunk  on  even  chicha  1  Pah  1  Thou, 
my  maid,  and  drawing  wages,  jealous  of  a  peona — and  she 
pudgy,  too,  say'st  thou  not?  Come,  Rita,  have  some 
spirit!" 

"  But,  seiiorita  mia,  you  mistake  " 

"  Are  not  these  tears  for  Celso?"  demanded  the  young 
girl,  a  peremptory  frown  on  her  brow,  but  a  twinkle  of  hu- 
mor in  her  eye. 

"  Si— pues — que  son — yes — but " 

"  It  is  enough !  Master  Celso  goes  to  the  mines  at  Mag- 
istral to-morrow.  I  warrant  he  rides  not  hence  to  San  Pas- 
qual.    Now,  Rita,  no  more  tears — thou  hast  Revenge  I" 

"  But  that's  not  it  at  all!"  cried  Rita,  stung  to  despera- 
tion, but  still  approaching  her  climax  deviously,  as  befits 
her  race  and  sex.  "  Celso  has  not  been  flirting  again — or 
maybe  be  has — I  don't  know — he  was  at  San  Pasqual  last 
night.  But  when  I  was  just  now  bringing  your  chocolate 
— i  had  to  make  it  myseif,  too,  for  Donata  and  Ventura 
and  Rudecinda  are  not  come  home  from  the  velorio,  and 
I  burned  my  finger  with  the  stuff— why,  then  the  men  were 
almost  ready  in  the  plazita,  and  oh,  Seiiorita  Tula,  I'm  so 
afraid  that  Celso'll  go  and  get  killed!" 

"  But,  por  Dios,  what  is  this  thy  blackbird's  chattering 
tongue  is  saying?  Almost  ready,  indeed,  and  for  what? 
And  who  is  to  kill  thy  precious  Celso?" 

Rita  stared  at  this  outburst  of  petulance  from  her  gentle 
mistress.  "  The  malditos  gringos,  then,  to  be  sure,  that 
are  camped  down  in  the  acequia  under  the  alamos.  Such 
impudence!  To  come  and  lie  down  in  the  patron's  ditch! 
But  our  men  will  serve  them  out !  Lucky  may  they  feel 
with  one  single  little  bone  left  whole!" 

"  Silen-n-n-cio  I '"  trilled  the  mistress;  and  in  the  time 
that  stupefied  Rita  would  have  taken  to  cover  her  charge's 
little  high-arched  feet,  the  girl  had  invested  herself  with  all 
her  daily  raiment.  She  even  paused  to  cover  her  black 
satiny  hair  with  the  inevitable  embroidered  towel;  for  no 
scarf  nor  shawl  was  at  hand,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  woman  of  her  nation  would  venture  with  bare  head 
into  the  sun's  direct  rays,  hold  the  occasion  what  it  would 
of  urgency. 

The  men  in  the  plazita  had  hastily  gathered  arms,  their 
ignorance  and  prejudice  wrought  up  to  blazing  point  by 
Celso's  incendiary  apostrophes.  If  acts  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen had  been  involved,  they  would  have  gesticulated 
and  vociferated,  and  then  would  have  dropped  the  matter, 
secure  in  the  national  inertia.  But  the  peril  here  was  im- 
minent— these  malvados  Americanos  are  so  energetic,  so 
unresting.  Why,  por  Dios  1  they  might  run  their  sorcerer 
of  a  machine  here  into  the  very  house  at  any  moment. 
Hark !  Ave  Maria !  What  was  that  ? — is  it  true  these  en- 
gines have  a  whistle  that  speaks?  But  this  that  made  them 
start  was  only  the  familiar  note  of  a  bugle  that  Don  Eula- 
lio was  wont  to  use  lor  a  call  to  work.  And  the  bugler  was 
the  patron's  pretty  daughter,  whom  they  saw  never,  save 
when  she  rode  over  his  territory  with  her  father,  vouchsaf- 
ing them  about  as  much  pitying,  half-fearful  notice  as  she 
gave  to  the  vicious,  long-horned  Spanish  cattle  among 
which  she  passed.  And  indeed,  at  the  present  moment 
Tulita  in  her  heart  felt  much  as  if  she  had  been  set  down 
in  the  midst  of  a  trampling,  bellowing  herd  of  beasts.  The 
novelty  of  the  situation  gave  it  a  double  importance  to  the 
rioters.  To  lay  their  grievance  before  the  patroncita,  to 
manifest  to  her  their  valor  and  patriotism — what  luck! 
Better  than  if  the  patron's  self  were  here;  he  might  resent 
this  arrogation  of  his  supremacy.  So  they  pressed  toward 
and  around  her,  and  at  her  shouted  and  bawled  their  fears 
and  their  designs.  But  Tula,  pale  and  trembling  as  she 
was,  set  her  soft  lips  firmly  and  blew  a  commanding  blast 
upon  the  horn. 

"  Do  you  know  what  that  means?  To  work !  You  have 
lost  two  hours.  My  father  will  keep  back  a  half  day's 
wage,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  there  will  be  no  funcion  on 
San  Juan's  day,  to  pay  for  this!  The  Americans  come  to 
Santa  Catarina?  And  pray,  what  is  that  to  you?  Does 
not  Don  Eulalio  Cordoba  own  the  hacienda?  Shall  his 
work-people  dictate  whom  the  master  shall  receive?    But 


no  such  luck,"  the  girl  continued,  sadly,  more  soliloquiz- 
ing than  addressing  the  men;  "they  would  not  buy  my 
father's  land.  The  Americans  are  not  here.  They  went 
to  Sausal  Mero." 

"But  Celso  says  it,"  cried  the  men,  "and  Celso  saw 
them." 

"  Cel-1-l-so-o-o ! "  the  feminine  circumflex  of  scorn  was 
withering.  "  Celso  saw  them !  Celso  sees  centipedes  in 
his  glass,  I  have  no  doubt.  Thou,  Marcos,  knowest  my 
father's  will  for  the  man  who  comes  drunk  to  the  plazita. 
Why,  then,  didst  not  thy  duty?  Away  with  him  to  the 
calaboza." 

Her  decision  and  her  self-possession  told  upon  them. 
Abashed,  they  collared  the  luckless  Celso,  grown  maud- 
lin, and  led  him  away  to  the  jail-room  in  one  of  the 
adobe  bastions,  whence  many  a  blast  of  shot  had  rushed 
forth  in  bygone  days  of  Indian  warefare. 

Like  many  another  tempest,  this  disturbance  cleared 
the  atmosphere  generally  at  Santa  Catarina.  The  men  set 
about  their  business  with  the  zeal  of  apprehensive,  con- 
scious peccancy;  and  Donata,  and  Ventura,  and  Rude- 
cinda, knowing  their  matinal  defection,  accomplished  their 
household  duties  with  twice  their  usual  effect  and  expedi- 
tion. Only  poor  Tulita  Cordoba  was  the  wore  for  the 
adventure.  Prostrated  by  excitement,  she  shut  herself  in 
her  own  cool,  dark  chamber,  and  there,  on  his  return,  her 
father  found  her,  lying  limp  with  pain.  Her  smooth  tem- 
ples were  plastered  with  the  adhesive  pale-green  leaves  of 
nicotinium — that  favorite  remedy  of  her  race  for  cerebral 
affections — and  Rita  hovered  about,  insisting  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  a  tobacco-soaked  cigarette-paper,  since  the 
herb  had  failed  of  its  efficacy.  The  girl  rallied  at  her 
father's,  coming,  and  set  forth  in  eager  tones  the  morning's 
doings." 

"  Thou  hast  done  well,"  the  old  man  said,  when  Tula 
had  told  the  story.  "  Now,  since  I  have  no  son,  to  God 
be  thanks  for  such  a  daughter." 

Then  Don  Eulalio  began  to  bewail  the  evil  turn  his  peo- 
ple had  done.  This  quiet  old  haciendado' s  brain  was  teem- 
ing with  incipient  advanced  ideas  of  the  tenor  which  begins 
to  obtain  in  Mexico.  Full  of  intensest  patriotism,  he  en- 
tered heart  and  soul  into  all  the  projects  of  enlightenment 
and  progress,  whose  ieaven  seeped  through  the  crust  of 
conservatism,  and  yet  he  knew  himself  to  be  unqualified, 
without  external  help,  to  carry  out  his  plans.  He  had 
seen  in  the  railroad  an  agent  for  the  great  advancement  of 
his  country,  and  incidentally  for  his  own  benefit;  although, 
to  do  him  justice,  that  was  by  far  the  minor  proposition. 
He  had  offered  the  most  liberal  inducements  for  the  line 
to  run  through  his  territory;  but  favoritism  and  manipula- 
tion had  directed  it  four  leagues  away.  This  all  had  been 
a  sore  disappoiniment  to  Don  Eulalio.  And  now  his  own 
people — his  vassals — his  creatures — had  conspired  to  af- 
front and  abuse  the  Americans  whom  he  regarded  as  bene- 
factors of  his  country  and  himself. 

"  But,  padrecito,  they  know  it  not,"  cried  Tula,  rising, 
regardless  of  the  poignant  nervous  pangs,  and  embracing 
her  father  while  he  lamented;  "  the  men  had  not  lelt  our 
walls,  and  the  Americans  know  nothing  of  it.  Do  thou 
make  to  them  a  little  visit,  papacito,  and  the  gracious 
courtesy  shall  win  their  hearts.  Then,  if  they  ever  come 
to  know  what  infames  our  men  were  by  intent,  thy  friend- 
ship will  have  disarmed  their  wrath." 

"  Valgame  Dios!  what  a  diplomate  have  I  here!  But 
yes,  thou  art  very  right,  my  little  chieftainess!" 

And  so  it  befell  that  the  first  Mexican  to  visit  the  gringo 
camp  at  Santa  Catarina  was  this  splendid  old  hacundado 
with  grave  and  cordial  welcome.  And  while  he  tarried  in 
converse  a  man  came  down  from  the  house  bearing  on  a 
broad  wooden  tray  a  fine  sheep,  brown  and  savory,  that 
had  been  roasting  in  the  great  dome-like  adobe  oven  for 
the  family  dinner  when  Don  Eulalio  summatily  consigned 
it  to  the  surveyors.  "  A  guisado  of  pullet  will  do  for  us," 
he  said,  "or  came  seca  con  chile;  we  can  eat  dried  meat 
for  once  in  a  way.    Send  down  the  mutton." 

Strain,  the  leader,  was  no  mean  judge  of  character.  He 
recognized  the  sincerity  of  Don  Eulalio 's  speeches.  "  My 
house  is  at  your  order  "  is  the  commonplace  of  courtesy  in 
that  country;  but,  also,  the  speaker  can  give  to  that  same 
phrase  a  practical  emphasis.  Strain  felt  that  he  could  do 
no  more  gracious  thing  than  give  this  man  a  chance  to 
serve  him ;  and  so,  leading  the  way  to  little  Rogers's  couch, 
he  concisely  stated  the  case. 

"  This  evening  we  were  due  at  Sausal  Mero.  To-mor- 
row we  must  go.  But  we  can't  take  this  poor  fellow.  He 
needs  careful  nursing.  Do  you  think  some  of  your  people 
would  take  him  in?" 

"  He  shall  lie  in  my  heart,"  said  Don  Eulalio,  warmly. 
"  He  is  very  ill — that  shows.  And  this  ditch  is  most  im- 
prudent. See  that  you  camp  no  more  beneath  alamos — 
they  reek  of  fevers.  This  evening,  when  it  makes  not  heat, 
we  will  bear  him  to  the  house.  My  daughter  and  her 
women  will  care  for  him.  At  El  Valle  is  a  physician — he 
shall  come,  if  it  so  please  you,  but  not  for  a  donkey  of 
mine — I  love  not  much  the  medicos.  Nature  and  simple 
restoratives,  say  I,  and  repose." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  little  Rocers,  awakening  in  his 
right  senses  a  fortnight  later,  was  well  satisfied  with  his 
own  delirious  condition,  in  view  of  the  unwonted  surround- 
ings. Above  his  head  massive  and  rough-hewn  rafiers 
were  dimly  visible  at  the  dusk  height  of  the  ceiling.  The 
walls  were  crudely  stenciled  in  arabesque  desgns  of  deep 
raw  blue;  at  the  iron-barred  windows,  heavy,  solid  wooden 
shutters  stood  ajar.  He  lifted  his  swimming  head  to  gaze 
about.  The  floor  was  paved  with  small  tiles,  red  and 
square.  Quaint,  antique-looking  chairs  were  ranged  about, 
and  one  or  two  coffer-shaped,  leather-covered  trunks,  gay 
with  Mauresque  devices,  green  and  red  and  brown,  lilted 
with  brazen  h.mdles,  and  studded  with  brass  nails.  A  Do- 
lorosa looked  down  pityingly  on  the  sick  stranger;  beneath 
the  picture  a  pot  of  the  symbolic  sweet  basil  distilled  in- 
cense. The  pillows  o/i  which  he  lay  were  rich  with  lace 
and  drawn-work,  through  whose  interstices  showed  soft 
brocaded  silk  Qf  pomegranate  scarlet  hue. 

"  He  moves,"  a  pitying  voice  and  under  spoke.  "  Rita, 
bring  the  atole." 

Rogers  fancied  he  found  rational  association  in  the  fig- 
ure that  came  in— a  buxom  maiden,  whose  clinging  skirts 
displayed  the  free  strength  of  her  step,  and  whose  black- 
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embroidered  chemise  left  bare  her  statuesque  bronze  arms 
and  shoulders. 

"  Now,  I  suppose,"  the  visitant  said,  in  Spanish  far  from 
classic,  "  now,  I  suppose  he'll  set  his  teeth  aaain,  and  will 
not  swallow,  and  I'll  have  to  hold  his  nose  until  he  does." 

Wide  as  a  gaping  bird's  little  Rogers  opened  his  mouth, 
in  grotesque  simulated  apprehension. 

"  Dios  mio  !  he  has  come  to,  and  he  understands  us! " 

"  Have  I  not  told  thee  to  be  less  brusque,  then,  Rita? 
Give  me  the  gruel." 

Ah!  the  second  shape  that  joined  the  first!  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  relative  positions.  The  difference  in 
caste  spoke  in  every  inflection,  in  every  motion,  in  every 
outline.  Rogers  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  patent 
situation  in  the  consciousness  with  which  he  took  hisgruel 
at  the  young  girl's  hands.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  made  his 
sentiments  quite  too  manifest;  for,  devoted  as  she  had 
been  through  the  exigency  of  his  illness,  thenceforth  Tula 
Cordoba  came  no  more  to  the  room  she  had  resigned  to 
the  invalid.  It  is  in  the  possibilities  that  this  retirement 
was  concerned  in  Rogers's  urgency  of  release  from  the  sick- 
room. Within  a  week  from  that  first  lucid  look  around 
his  quarters,  the  young  man  crept  out  to  sit  in  the  colon- 
nade that  ran  around  the  patio,  and  a  fortnight  later  he 
could  traverse  the  mesas  at'Don  Eulalio's  side,  albeit  with 
discretion.  Inevitably  the  haciendado's  discontent  gave 
itself  vent  before  his  guest,  who,  by  the  progressive  spirit 
that  was  his  birthright,  must  surely  comprehend  these  fet- 
tered aspirations.  And,  in  good  sooth,  none  could  appre- 
ciate better  than  little  Rogers  the  yearnings  of  an  ambi- 
tious, ardent  soul,  trammeled  by  circumstance. 

"  But  why  not  carry  out  your  plans?"  cried  Rogers, 
with  enthusiasm. 

"  You  speak  with  satire,"  the  haciendado  reproached. 
"'These  schemes  all  call  for  money,  and  I  am  a  poor  man. 
Some  few  paltry  thousands  alone  have  I.  If  this  ferro- 
carril could  have  but  crossed  my  land!  And  the  saints 
bear  me  witness  I  covet  not  for  myself;  only  -  the  niha's 
dowry.  All  over  and  above  that  I  would  have  devoted  to 
Mijico  /iire  y  soberano.  Ah !  Sefior  R-r-rogers,  'tis  a  vain 
boast  on  our  coins — we  are  not  free  nor  sovereign." 

"  But  what !"  cried  Rogers,  staring,  "you  a  poor  man 
with  all  these  thousands  of  acres,  with  all  these  horses, 
donkeys,  cattle !  Why,  how  many  hundreds  of  fanegas  of 
beans  do  you  suppose  you  have  stored  in  your  bastion- 
rooms? — and  peas,  and  corn,  and  chile?  And  the  new 
crop  coming  on.     All  you  want  is  a  market." 

All  the  young  man's  native  energy  and  fertility  of  re- 
source had  come  to  the  surface.  He  talked  on  with  in- 
creasing power,  and  gave  the  other  suggestions  of  more 
improvements  and  enterprises  than  the  old  haciendado 
would  have  dreamed  of  in  a  twelvemonth. 

"Pot  Dios!  but  how  they  think  fast — these  Ameri- 
canos!" the  old  man  murmured,  half  in  protest.  But, 
none  the  less  his  discernment  found  the  innovations  good 
— with  modifications.  The  native  aversion  to  new  depart- 
ures would  not  admit  of  too  entire  and  sudden  introduc- 
tion of  modern  appliances.  Still,  one  by  one,  with  tenta- 
tive caution,  the  novel  implements  crept  in  and  held  their 
own.  A  tannery  brought  large  revenue  to  Don  Eulalio. 
Then  came  the  establishment  of  molding  candles,  in  lieu 
of  the  primitive  pointed  dips  that  the  people  had  made  by 
pouring  hot  tallow  over  a  fringe  of  wicks,  pendant  from  a 
horizontal  wheel,  revolved  by  hand.  A  tramway  was  run 
over  to  intersect  the  railway  which  conveyed  Don  Eulalio's 
products  to  market;  and  in  their  coveted  visits  thither,  the 
men  grew  so  well  used  to  the  power  of  steam  that  they 
even  received  kindly  the  great,  wicked-looking  reaper 
when  it  came.  In  short,  Don  Eulalio's  rancho  was  the 
cynosure  of  this  northern  section ;  and  Don  Eulalio  thought 
with  devout  complacency  of  the  accumulating  fund  he 
destined  to  found  a  school  of  Technology — the  dream  of 
his  life. 

Tulita,  and  Don  Eulalio,  and  young  Rogers  sat  one 
moonlight  evening  in  the  court,  listening  to  the  tinkle  of  a 
guitar  where  some  of  the  people  were  dancing  in  one  of 
the  great,  empty  salas. 

"I  wish  /could  have  a  dance,"  said  Tula,  with  a  pretty 
petulance. 

"  And  why  not?  "  Rogers  cried.  "  Come,  we  will  have 
a  turn  on  these  wide,  smooth  flags.  Why,  do  you  know 
we  have  never  danced  together?  " 

"  You  were  little  fit  for  dancing,"  said  Don  Eulalio,  roll- 
ing a  cornhusk  cigarette,  "  when  first  I  saw  you,  yonder 
under  the  alamos — ten  months  'twill  be  to-morrow ! " 

"Ten  months!"  cried  Rogers.  "  Now,  can  that  be  pos- 
sible?" 

And  even  while  Tula  waited,  poised  for  the  coveted 
dance,  he  passed  in  swift  review  this  happy  epoch.  What 
were  the  elements  of  contentment  that  had  spun  these  long 
months  by,  swiftly  as  the  movement  of  a  dream?  His  life 
hid  been  simply  full;  tranquillity  of  mind,  congenial  work 
— and  Tula!  A  flood  of  conflicting  thoughts  surged  and 
beat  in  his  brain,  as  he  whirled  to  the  measure  of  the  "  Pa- 
loma  "  valse. 

"  But  no!"  cried  Tula,  stopping  short,  and  freeing  her- 
self from  his  clasp  with  a  little  push,  half  playful,  half 
fietulant,  "  you  dance  not  well;  you  are  stiff  in  your  valse 
ike  all  your  countrymen.  A  dancer  should  move  like  a 
spray  of  mallale,  that  trails  from  its  limb  and  sways  to  every 
breeze;  or  like  a  swallow,  sloping  through  the  air.  Never 
mind — we  will  teach  you  this  winter,  when  we  go  to  keep 
carnival  at  Guadalaxara.  Is  it  not  true,  papacito,  that 
Guadalaxarefias  could  teach  a  three-legged  metatl-stone 
how  to  dance?" 

"  But  I  shall  not  be  with  you,"  said  Rogers,  sadly. 

"  How  not?  Will  we  then  leave  you  here — you  brought 
all  our  prosperity?  Shall  you  have  all  the  labor,  and  we 
the  pleasure?    Nay,  you  must  think  us  ingrates!" 

"  But  I  shall  not  be  here,"  again  he  answered;  "  I  must 
leave  you  speedily." 

Tula's  dark  eyes  dilated  as  with  wonder. 

"  I  am  under  obligations,"  Rogers  stammered;  "  I  fear 
I  have  given  offense — I  must  no  longer  neglect — the  lady 
— whom  I  am  to  marry."  t 

Tula's  little  hands  fluttered  helplessly  at  her  side ;  she 
turned  away,  as  if  to  hide  her  face,  then  swayed,  and 
would  have  fallen  upon  the  stonei  but  that  Rogers  caught 


her.    He  laid  her  gently  in  her  father's  arms.    The  old 
man  looked  at  Rogers,  over  his  darling's  pallid  face. 

"  Is  there  no  heip  for  this?  "  he  said,  in  a  piteous  tone 
of  appeal. 

"No,  none,"  said  little  Rogers,  bitterly,  "save  at  the 
cost  of  honor." 

"  That  were  too  great  a  price  for  life  itself,"  the  Mexi- 
can answered,  gravely;  "and  now,  my  friend,  forgive  me 
— but  when  my  child  revives,  'tis  better  that  she  shall  not 
see  your  face." 

In  misery  the  long  night  wore  away  for  Rogers.  Now, 
for  the  fist  time,  he  saw  in  its  true  light  the  infatuation  that 
his  friends  had  deplored,  and  realized  that  in  his  betrothal 
to  Caroline  Howard  his  vanity  had  been  concerned,  per- 
haps his  intellectual  being  gratified;  but  of  the  true  affec- 
tion that  should  sanctify  a  marriage,  he  had  known  noth- 
ing. He  knew  it  deeply  now.  Justly  and  dispassionately, 
he  contrasted  the  two  women  with  impartial  thought. 
Caroline  Howard's  exactions,  her  caprices,  her  selfish- 
ness, her  moral  cowardice,  her  worldliness,  and  narrowness 
of  aim,  ranged  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  gentle 
gravity,  the  thought  for  all  about  her,  the  disregard  of  self, 
the  tender  charity,  that  marked  Tula  Cordoba.  Caroline 
Howard's  mental  vi^or,  too,  and  superficial  culture,  were 
in  no  wise  equal  to  the  capabilities  that  had  shown  them- 
selves in  Tula  under  Rogers's  desultory  tutoring.  Give 
Gertrude  Miss  Howard's  training  and  Miss  Howard's 
added  years,  and  the  Spanish  girl  need  bargain  for  no 
odds.  Even  Caroline's  classic  features  wanted  charm, 
compared  with  the  fresh,  tender  beauty  of  Tula's  southern 
face.  "  She  saved  my  very  life,"  cried  little  Rogers  to 
the  silence  and  the  zapote  trees,  *'  and  I  have  brought  her 
misery,  unworthy  that  I  am.  Now,  for  the  first  lime,  I  do 
curse  mv  luck." 

Don  Eulalio  and  the  young  man  sat  at  breakfast,  silent 
both,  and  sad,  when  the  mozo  Rafael  spoke  at  the  door: 
"  There's  a  sehor  Americano  here — one  Js-Strain-a." 

And  the  next  moment  Strain's  self  was  in  the  room.  He 
was  in  buoyant  spirits,  what  with  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  his  work  and  the  thought  of  speedy  return  home. 
Inevitably  something  of  animation  came  in  with  him.  But, 
pleased  though  he  was  at  reunion  with  his  old-time  com- 
panion, Rogers  could  not  bear  the  tension  of  speech  on 
general  topics,  and  so  he  left  the  others  and  went  to  sit 
moodily  in  his  own  room.  Here  Strain  presently  followed, 
and  with  a  clouded  face. 

"  Don  Eulalio  tells  me  great  things  of  your  success,  old 
fellow.     You  must  know  how  glad  I  am." 

"  He  has  succeeded,"  Rogers  answered,  briefly;  "  it  pro- 
fits me  nothing — save  experience." 

"  It  will  profit  you  a  fourth  of  his  receipts,  the  patron 
tells  me.    I  call  that  fair  percentage  on  no  capital." 

"  If  I  would  take  it — yes.  He  may  pay  me  what  I  was 
to  draw— very  superfluously — from  your  company,  but  I 
want  nothing  more." 

"  You  were  always  Quixotic,"  said  Strain,  impatiently. 
"  If  you  cheapen  your  services,  others  will  cheapen  you. 
All  you  can  get  will  be  none  too  much  for  comfort.  Here 
I  was  rejoicing  in  your  financial  advancement,  because  it 
might  help  to  divert  you  from  the  disappointment — con- 
found it!  I'm  no  good  at  breaking  news!  Rogers,  your 
customary  ill-luck  pursues  you  here ! " 

"  It  does,"  said  the  other,  gloomily. 

Strain  stared.  "  What,  have  you  heard  already?  I 
thought  I  brought  the  latest  mail.  Well,  here's  your  letter. 
I  suppose  it  marches  with  mine." 

Rogers  eyed  the  envelope  viciously.  The  superscription 
was  Caroline  Howard's,  beyond  a  doubt. 

"  You  don't  seem  very  anxious,"  observed  Strain.  "See 
here !  when  did  you  hear  from  Carrie  last  ? " 

"About  four  months  ago.  She  was  just  leaving  for  Eu- 
rope." 

Strain  whistled.  "You  have  missed  the  connection! 
Well !    You  surely  know  old  Blake  went  over  with  them  ?  " 

His  tone  was  significant.    Rogers  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  What  is  it,  Strain  ?    Speak  out ! " 

Strain  looked  curiously  at  the  young  fellow's  face,  beam- 
ing with  hope,  and  a  light  came  over  his  own. 

"  Oh !  sets  the  wind  that  way  ?  Yes,  Carrie  is  my  cousin, 
and  I  hate  to  make  the  admission,  but  a  month  ago,  in 

London,  she  did  marry  old  Blake,  whisky  and  all . 

Hallo,  Rogers!  hold  on,  and  read  your  letter! " 

Rogers  shook  off  his  detaining  hand. 

"  Let  go !  Let  me  find  Tula !  Strain — Strain — my  luck 
has  changed!" 

San  Francisco,  June,  1885. 

Man  and  the  Sea. 
The  free  man  will  fnrever  love  thee,  seal 

Thou  art  his  mirror;  there  he  sees  his  soul 

Reflected  in  thine  everlasting  roll, 
Thou  art  less  bitter  than  his  thoughts  may  be. 

He  flings  himself  upon  thy  breast,  beguiled 
By  bis  own  image  in  thy  large  embrace; 
His  heart  forgets  its  wretchedness  a  space 

In  thy  complaint  perpetual,  tameless,  wild. 

And  both  are  dark  and  full  of  mystery. 

Man,  who  bas  gauged  Ihy  being's  last  abyss? 

Sea,  who  can  call  thy  pearl-strewn  caverns  his? 
Each  keeps  a  wondrous  secret  jealously. 

And  yet   for  many  a  rolling  century 
Man's  Latlle  with  the  sea  continueth, 
Fiercely  enamored  both  of  wreck  and  death 

Alike,  yet  enemies  eternally. 
— Paraphrased  from  Baudelaire  by  A.  X.  Tcrwnsend. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

An  attendant  at  Mt.  Vernon,  not  long  ago,  found  a  lady 
weeping  most  bitterly  and  audibly,  with  her  handkerchief 
at  her  eyes.  He  slipped  up  to  her  and  said:  "  Are  you  in 
trouble,  madam ? "  "  No,  sir,"  she  sobbed.  "I  siw  you 
weeping."  "  Ah,"  said  she,  "  how  can  one  help  weeping 
at  the  grave  of  the  '  Father  of  his  Country?'"  "  Oh,  in- 
deed, madam  "  said  he,  "  that's  not  it.  The  tomb's  over 
yonder.    This  is  the  ice-house!" 


It  is  in  no  sense  a  part  of  an  American  Minister's  duty 
to  act  as  social  sponsor  for  ambitious  nobidies,  or  to  intro- 
duce at  court  people  who  do  not  know  how  to  behave  when 
they  get  there.  A  cjpce  too  easily  persuaded  minister 
yielded  to  the  teasing  of  one  of  hi  i  countrywomen  and  pre- 
sented her  at  the  court  of  one  of  the  Continental  nations. 
The  queen  received  her  most  kindly,  but  judge  of  the  min- 
ister's horror  when,  to  her  majesty's  kindly  welcome,  the 
American  woman  replied:  "  I  really  feel  as  if  I  had  known 
you  a  long  time ;  you  know  we  go  to  the  same  chiropodist." 


The  British  Legation  has  been  amusing  and  delighting 
the  Washingtonians  by  going  to  the  races  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish style,  with  four-in-hand,  and  carrying  an  immense 
heavy  lunch  in  the  boot  of  the  coach,  of  which  they  par- 
took a  la  Ascot,  seated  on  the  grass.  The  Misses  West 
and  Mrs.  Helyar  acted  as  fair  attendants,  and  passed  out 
the  sparkling  wine. 

"  The  area  of  your  country,"  said  De  Lesseps  to  Prince 
Orloff,  "  is  almost  exactly  similar  in  extent  to  that  of  the 
moon."  " The  only  difference,"  replied  the  Prince,  "is 
that  while  the  area  of  the  moon  is  a  fixed  quantity,  that  of 
Russia  is  continually  increasing." 


The  colonel  of  an  Alabama  regiment,  which  served  dur- 
ing the  Rebellion,  was  famous  for  having  everything  done 
in  military  style.  Once,  while  field-officer  of  the  day,  go- 
ing on  his  tour  of  inspection,  he  came  upon  a  sentinel  sit- 
ting on  the  ground,  with  his  gun  taken  entirely  to  pieces. 
The  following  dialogue  then  took  placey  Colonel—"  Don't 
you  know  that  a  sentinel,  while  on  duty,  should  always 
keep  onhisfeet?"  &n//W(withoutlookingup) — "That's 
the  way  we  used  to  do  when  the  war  begun,  but  that's  out- 
lawed long  ago."  Colonel  (beginning  to  doubt  if  the  man 
were  really  on  duty) — "  Are  you  the  sentinel  here?  "  Sen- 
tinel— "  Well,  I'm  a  sort  of  a  sentinel."  Colonel — "  Well, 
I'm  a  sort  of  officer  of  theday."  Sentinel — "  Well, if  you'll 
hold  on  till  I  sort  of  git  my  gun  together,  I'll  give  you  a 
sort  of  salute." 


A  West  End  gentleman  (says  the  Boston  Globe)  recently 
attended  a  poker  pirty,  where  he  indulged  in  numerous 
glasses  of  wine,  and  parted  with  most  of  his  cash.  Mid- 
night found  him  on  Tremont  Street  with  just  sixty-five 
cents  in  his  pocket — a  fifty-cent  piece,  a  dime,  and  a  nick- 
el. Hailing  a  herdic,  he  requested  the  driver  to  take  him 
to  his  home  on  Boylston  Street.  When  the  latter  was 
reached,  the  sentleman,  producing  his  half-dollar,  asked 
the  driver  if  he  had  a  quarter.  1  he  driver,  after  careful 
search,  regretted  that  he  had  nothing  smaller  than  a  dollar, 
which  he  produced.  The  gentleman,  feeling  poor,  was 
disinclined  to  pay  double  fare,  and  the  herdic  driver  was 
equalL  avers;  to  accepting  fifteen  cents  for  hs  fare.  They 
pondered  over  the  matter  a  while,  and  at  last  a  happy 
thought  struck  the  gentleman.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said, 
brightening;  "here  are  the  sixty-five  cents;  you  give  me 
the  dollar — that  will  be  near  enough ! "  The  herdic  driver 
handed  over  the  dollar,  thanked  the  gentleman  for  his  kind- 
ness, and  drove  away;  and  the  gentleman,  pleased  with  his 
own  ingenuity,  entered  the  house,  where  it  flashed  across 
him  what  he  had  done. 


In  the  old  coaching  days  in  England,  speed  was  of  the 
first  consideration,  and  the  stoppages  at  the  wayside  stages 
were  of  very  limited  duration.  At  an  inn  the  travelers 
would  hardly  have  made  a  fair  start  in  appeasing  their 
hunger  when  the  guard  would  be  heard  calling  upon  them 
to  take  their  seats,  which,  with  mouths  full  and  still  hun- 
gry, they  would  be  forced  to  do,  though  with  a  bad  grace 
andgrowl — the  acknowledged  privilege  of  Englishmen.  A 
story  is  told  of  one  passenger,  however,  who  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Leisurely  sipping  his  tea  and  eating  his 
toast,  this  traveler  was  found  by  the  landlord  in  the  break- 
fast-room when  the  other  passengers  were  seated  and  the 
coach  was  on  the  point  of  starting.  Boniface  appealed  to 
him  to  take  his  place,  or  he  would  be  left  behind.  "  But," 
replied  the  traveler,  "  that  I  will  not  do  till  I  havea  spoon 
to  sup  my  egg."  A  glance  apprised  the  landlord  that  not 
a  spoon  adorned  the  table,  and,  rushing  out,  he  detained 
the  coach  while  all  the  passengers  were  searched  for  the 
missing  articles.  Then  out  came  the  satisfied  traveler, 
who  also  submitted  to  the  search,  and  afterward  mounted 
the  coach;  and,  as  the  mail  drove  off,  he  cal'ed  to  the 
landlord  to  look  inside  the  teapot,  where  the  artful  traveler 
had  placed  the  dozen  spoons,  with  the  double  object  of 
cooling  the  tea  for  his  second  cup  and  detaining  the  coach 
till  he  drank  it. 


Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  tells  the  following  story.  He 
says  the  incident  actually  happened  in  one  of  the  little 
mining  towns  of  his  State.  One  night  at  ihe  leading  sa- 
loon of  this  little  town  a  party  of  a  half-dozen  were  play- 
ing poker.  Among  the  players  was  a  very  nice  young  fel- 
low, a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  a  man  who  had  been 
quite  successful  at  mining,  and  had  at  the  same  time  made 
himself  popular  with  his  fellows.  Another  member  of  the 
party  was  a  one-eyed  stranger;  and  the  rest  were  made  up 
of  other  honest  miners  about  the  camp.  The  play  went 
on  from  early  in  the  evening  until  about  midnight,  and  all 
this  time  the  one-eyed  man  seemed  to  get  all  the  good 
hands.  Several  times  the  college  graduate  thought  he  saw 
that  the  man  was  cheating,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  notice 
it.  At  midnight  the  colle_e  graduate  rose  up  and  quietly 
said:  "Gentlemen,  we  are  all  tired  of  playing,  and  some 
of  us  are  about  broke.  I  propose  now  that  we  take  a  re- 
cess, and  have  some  oysters  and  champagne.  After  we 
are  through,  we  will  throw  away  these  cards  get  a  new 
deck,  ana  see  if  our  luck  don't  change.  We  will  set  out 
to  play  a  square  game,  and"  [here  he  looked  hard  at  the 
one-eyed  stranger,  as  he  put  his  hand  on  the  revolver  at 
his  belt]  "the  first  man  we  catch  cheating  we  wil  shoot 
out  his  other  eye."  Well,  the  motion  wascarried,  the o)S- 
ters  were  eaten,  and  the  luck  did  change.  The  ore-e>ed 
man  lost  every  cent  of  his  winnings,  and  as  daylight  broke 
through  the  dirty  panes  of  the  saloon  windows  be  arose 
declaring  himself  dead  broke. 
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SIGNS    OF    SUMMER. 


"  Flaneur"  discusses  Street  Bauds,  Dime  Museums,  aud  Spiritualists. 


Summer  has  fallen  upon  the  town.  Its  advent  was  her- 
alded by  the  actors  who  multiplied  on  the  Rialto  day  by 
day  as  the  mercury  rose,  until  they  reached  the  full  sum- 
mer complement  on  Saturday.  The  windows  are  open 
from  one  end  of  town  to  the  other,  and  the  German  bands 
blare  brazenly  on  every  side.  Street  bands  in  New  York 
have  grown  in  size  and  number  astonishingly  within  the 
past  few  years.  All  sorts  can  now  be  found  tooting  in  one 
place  or  another,  but  they  no  longer  conflict  with  one  an- 
other. There  was  a  time  when  a  bitter  and  deathless  ani- 
mosity existed  among  the  German  bands  of  New  York. 
There  was  brisk  competition  for  the  best  paying  streets, 
and  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  one  German  band  encroach 
upon  the  domain  of  another  German  band,  and  try  to  blow 
it  out  of  sight.  Melancholy  ensued.  An  agreement  has 
now  been  reached,  however,  so  that  the  different  parts  of 
the  city  are  portioned  off  to  particular  bands.  In  some  of 
the  up-town  and  more  prosperous  streets,  bands  consist  of 
ten  or  fourteen  pieces,  the  men  are  well  uniformed,  and 
the  music  of  average  quality.  They  play  regularly  every 
night  around  certain  lamp-posts  during  the  summer 
months.  The  usual  programme  is  to  play  three  pieces, 
go  through  the  form  of  taking  up  a  collection — it  must  be 
a  form,  for  I  never  saw  any  one  give  them  a  cent  in  my  life 
— play  one  more  piece,  and  go  on  to  the  next  block. 
They  carry  little  music-stands,  march  in  pairs,  and  are 
quite  ship-shape  and  regular.  They  gradually  decrease 
in  numbers  and  excellence  as  you  go  toward  the  lower 
wards,  until  you  reach  the  two-man-and-boy-power  band 
oi  the  East  Side.  This  gives  considerable  more  satisfac- 
tion in  that  part,  however,  than  the  uniformed  band  on 
Murray  Hill— but  it  doesn't  make  so  much  money.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  there  are  people  in  New  York 
who  enjoy  the  music  of  the  street  bands.  I  remember  a 
dispute  which  occurred  once  between  Mrs.  Hicks-Lord, 
who  lived  in  Fourteenth  Street,  and  some  artists  in  an  ad- 
joining studio  building.  Mrs.  Hicks-Lord  may  be  remem- 
bered as  the  fascinating  widow  with  a  million,  whose  en- 
gagement to  nearly  every  titled  bachelor  in  England  has 
been  announced  from  time  to  time.  She  is  a  lady  of  de- 
termined will,  and  she  enjoys  the  efforts  of  an  itinerant 
German  band.  Every  night  at  six  o'clock  the  band  played 
for  half  an  hour  in  front  of  Mrs.  Hicks-Lord's  house,  and 
received  a  two-dollar  bill  from  her  butler  as  a  reward. 
Then  the  artists  protested,  feed  the  police,  and  frightened 
the  band  away.  There  was  a  long  contest,  but  the  artists 
triumphed. 

Street  bands  recall  the  perennial  subject  of  hand-organs. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  the  windows  are  open  in  hot  weather 
that  the  hand-organ  assumes  a  more  prominent  place  in 
the  every-day  life  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  in  summer, 
but  there  certainly  does  seem  to  be  an  unusual  burst  of 
hand-organs  just  now.  The  Italians  have  grown  enterpris- 
ing and  they  now  attack  the  public  with  instruments  of  ex- 
traordinary size  and  power.  I  ran  across  one  the  other  day 
that  was  almost  as  big  as  a  piano,  mounted  on  a  queer  lit- 
tle cart,  and  drawn  by  a  shaggy  pony.  In  a  rumble  behind 
sat  an  Italian  mother  with  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
offspring.  The  pony  had  evinced  a  desire  to  lie  down  in 
harness  a  short  time  before,  and  had  been  kicked  into  the 
perpendicular  by  his  master.  The  count,  evidently  en- 
couraged by  his  success  with  the  pony,  batted  the  old 
woman  casually  over  the  ear  before  resuming  the  crank  of 
the  organ.  The  warm,  sunny,  and  sympathetic  nature  of 
the  children  of  Tuscany  is  proverbial,  and  the  offspring  set 
up  a  howl  for  the  mother's  sake  which  drowned  the  best  ef- 
forts of  the  organ.  Very  frequently  the  big  organs  are 
managed  by  two  men,  and  as  they  play  all  day  long,  and 
begin  very  early  in  the  morning,  they  reap  a  very  fair  har- 
vest. The  baby  attachment  seems  to  be  the  popular  thing 
in  hand-organs  this  summer.  The  child  is  laid  alongside 
of  the  organ  in  the  little  wagon,  and  its  life  is  passed  in  a 
perpetual  steel-lunged  and  tempestuous  protest  against  the 
noise  of  the  organ.  It  is  certainly  rather  hard  luck  on  an 
inoffensive  child,  but  it  is  apparently  a  very  popular  and 
profitable  arrangement.  The  Italians  seem  to  run  to  hand- 
organs  and  babies. 

Another  evidence  of  the  summer  is  the  appearance  of 
the  oldest  boarder  and  his  large  cigar  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  front  stoop.     He  comes  out,  like  the  roses,  in 

iune.  Every  boarding-house  has  an  oldest  boarder,  and 
e  never  tosses  himself  carelessly  on  the  stone  steps  of  the 
stoop  as  the  younger  boarders  do;  not  he.  He  carefully 
and  deliberately  selects  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the 
parlor  and  places  it  in  the  most  roomy  corner  of  the  stoop. 
Then  he  lights  his  own  cigar,  coughs  portentously,  and 
discusses  such  thrilling  subjects  as  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
real  estate  in  the  twenty-fourth  annexed  district,  and  the 
very  extraordinary  fact  that  strawberries  are  going  up  in 
price  just  now  instead  of  going  down.  The  oldest  boarder 
is  usually  talkative  and  placid.  No  one  takes  the  trouble 
to  answer  his  questions,  but  that  doesn't  make  the  slightest 
difference  to  the  oldest  boarder;  he  converses  with  unruf- 
fled dignity  and  undisturbed  interest  with  the  fire-plug 
across  the  way  until  about  ten  o'clock,  when  he  falls  asleep. 

The  youngest  boarder  stops  with  a  futile  affectation  of 
indifference  to  smooth  himself  down  before  the  mirror  on 
his  way  out  in  the  wake  of  the  oldest  boarder,  sits  on  the 
lower  steps,  smokes  cigarettes,  and  talks  about  "  tony 
rigs,"  "very  fine  affairs,"  "  dear  girls,"  and  so  on.  The 
wicked  husband  of  the  house  goes  off  to  indulge  in  drink, 
smoke,  billiards,  and  profane  language  galore,  while  his 
pretty  young  wife  sits  down  behind  the  oldest  boarder's 
chair  and  feels  aggrieved.  Then  the  nice  young  man  gets 
in  his  fine  work.  He  slides  out  unobtrusively  and  sits  be- 
side the  aggrieved  wife.  The  scullery-maid  creeps  up  for 
a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  and  a  talk  with  a  policeman,  and 
the  landlady  has  it  out  with  the  cook  in  the  kitchen  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  art. 

Schemes  are  afloat  as  usual,  and  the  man  who  knows  it 
all  crops  up  everywhere.  One  of  them  stopped  me  last 
night,  held  me  firmly  by  the  collar  with  his  left  hand,  and 
disclosed  a  scheme  in  a  vivid  and  intense  manner. 

"  It's  hot,"  he  said,  excitedly  mopping  his  bulging  brow 


with  the  disengaged  hand,  "and  it's  going  to  be  hotter. 
What  is  the  public  to  do  when  the  heat  grows  more  intol- 
erable than  it  is  now  ?  What  can  it  do  but  suffer  and  be 
strong?  It  can  go  off  on  a  steamer,  that's  what  it  can  do; 
and  I  have  the  whole  plot  down  fine.  There  is  wealth  in 
itfortwomen.  I'm  going  to  hire  one  of  the  Fall  River 
steamboats,  fit  a  stage  in  the  saloon  and  a  platform  on  the 
lower  deck,  and  give  theatrical  entertainments  down  the 
bay.  The  boat  is  to  call  at  a  number  of  piers  up  and  down 
the  river-front  and  take  passengers  aboard.  We  start  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  return  at  ten  at  night. 
There  will  be  two  bands  of  music,  a  dramatic  company 
playing  "East  Lynne,"  "Camille,"  or  the  "Two  Or- 
phans," to  please  the  women  in  the  after  cabin;  a  sleight- 
of-hand  performance  for  the  children  on  the  first  deck; 
card-rooms  and  a  faro  lay-out  on  the  upper  deck;  while 
the  whole  of  the  hurricane  deck  is  laid  out  in  a  superb 
dancing-floor.  I  forgot  to  say  that  there  is  a  restaurant  in 
the  hold.  There  is  no  end  of  money  in  this  scheme  if  it 
is  carried  through  in  the  right  way.  The  best  point  of  it 
is  that  it  offers  the  stongest  kind  of  inducement  to  family 
men.  The  wearied,  heated,  and  over-worked  business 
man  wires  his  wife  and  children  to  take  the  B?'istol,  at  four 
o'clock,  from  Twenty-third  Street.  He  leaves  his  office 
at  the  same  time  and  steps  on  board  at  the  Battery. 
Fanned  by  the  Andalusian  breezes  of  the  bay,  he  falls  into 
a  little  game  on  the  upper  deck,  while  his  wife  treads  the 
mazy  over-head,  and  his  children  take  in  "  Camille  "  and 
the  presti-dig-ah-ta-toor  on  the  lower  deck.  What  more 
can  any  family  ask?    Nothing.     It  is  Paradise  below ! " 

This  is  only  one  of  the  five  hundred  ideas  that  ferment 
with  the  summer  heat.  With  the  sultry  breezes  come  the 
snap  companies  from  no  one  knows  where,  who  start  out 
with  undaunted  front  and  high  hopes  to  achieve  success 
in  the  dramatic  field.  The  dramas  are  produced  with  vast 
extravagance — in  the  way  of  promises — and  with  the  same 
old  threadbare  scenery  and  actors  who  have  participated 
in  summer  snaps  for  many,  many  years.  John  Matthews, 
Harry  Lee,  Eben  Plympton,  and  other  great  actors  of  that 
ilk,  will  now  burst  forth  and  star  for  a  season  of  two  nights 
at  the  Union  Square  Theatre.  Nearly  all  of  them  try  the 
Union  Square;  it  enables  them,  when  they  go  on  the  road 
the  following  season,  to  refer  to  their  New  York  "  pro- 
duction" as  a  "great  Union  Square  success"  without 
qualms  of  conscience.  This  doesn't  do  anybody  any  par- 
ticular harm  except  the  managers  of  the  Union  Square 
Theatre.  They  are  paid  for  it,  however,  and  hence  they 
bear  it  all  with  equinamity. 

The  summer  is  also  the  season  for  quacks.  Museums 
are  doing  a  rushing  business.  When  such  a  well-known 
actress  as  Maud  Granger  appears  at  a  dime  museum,  what 
sense  is  there  in  paying  a  dollar  and  a  half  by  going  to  the 
theatre?  At  the  museum  you  see  the  lightning  calculator, 
the  horned  cow,  the  Galaxy  of  Brilliant  Beauties,  the  three- 
legged  calf,  Maud  Granger,  and  a  "  sassiety  "  drama,  all 
for  ten  cents.  You  also  see  the  quacks,  though  the  best 
of  the  species  no  longer  appear  in  the  museums.  A  few 
nights  ago  I  went  with  a  man  to  see  the  most  pretentious 
quack  in  New  York.  The  man  with  whom  I  went  was 
much  more  interesting  than  any  of  the  quacks.  He  has 
grown  tired  of  the  theatres  and  nearly  all  of  the  accepted 
forms  of  amusement,  and  devotes  his  time  to  looking  up 
the  frauds.  The  first  time  I  ever  went  out  with  him  was 
to  a  spiritualistic  seance  in  West  Thirty-fourth  Street.  It 
was  in  the  summer,  and  we  were  ushered  into  a  very  dark 
back  parlor  where  there  were  a  dozen  other  people,  all  of 
whom  had  paid  two  dollars  for  the  fun  of  being  there.  We 
sat  down  in  a  circle  and  clasped  hands.  Total  darkness 
fell  upon  us.  The  medium,  a  small  woman  with  a  queer 
eye  and  a  broken  nose,  went  into  the  cabinet  and  sat  there 
for  what  seemed  to  me  about  seven  hours.  No  one  spoke. 
A  very  lank  and  entirely  unprepossessing  woman  held  my 
left  hand.  Her  hand  was  cold  and  clammy.  The  me- 
dium's sister  held  me  down  on  the  right  with  a  strong,  pro- 
fessional, and  unemotional  grip.  I  began  to  feel  sleepy, 
when  somebody  came  up  from  behind  and  blew  a  terrific 
blast  of  ice-cold  air  down  the  back  of  my  neck  with  a  bel- 
lows. This  was  supposed  to  be  the  rustling  of  angels' 
wings.  I  sprang  into  the  air  and  lifted  the  two  anchors 
with  me.  I  think  the  medium  must  have  had  a  special 
grudge  against  me,  for  though  she  occasionally  played  the 
harp  and  displayed  hands  in  the  air  for  intervals,  most  of 
the  time  was  devoted  to  what  might  be  called  the  bellows 
act,  and  I  was  invariably  the  victim.  That  was  the  first 
experience  that  I  ever  had  of  spiritualism. 

That  sort  of  quackery  does  not  approach  the  pretensions 
of  the  new  school.  I  suppose  most  of  the  world  has  heard 
of  Boston.  If  so,  they  have  also  heard  of  its  new  Mind 
Cure.  One  of  the  most  exalted  physicians  of  the  new 
school  has  come  to  New  York,  and  opened  an  establish- 
ment on  a  magnificent  scale.  He  charges  three  dollars  a 
visit,  has  uniformed  lackeys  and  assistants,  and  is  gather- 
ing in  wealth  rapidly.  He  is  a  small  man  with  a  bulging 
brow,  and  a  general  aspect  of  intense  mental  Activity  with 
a  large  A.  His  school  is  a  pleasant  one.  His  principle 
is  briefly  that  every  one  lies  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
He  says  that  sickness  does  not  exist.  If  you  call  on  him 
with  a  sprained  wrist,  a  bilious  attack,  or  a  large  boil,  he 
sits  down  and  thinks  it  over.  After  he  has  got  through 
thinking,  you  are  cured.  At  least  he  says  you  are,  and,  of 
course,  that  settles  it.  Blakely  Hall. 

New  York,  May  27,  1885. 


From  St.  Petersburg  comes  the  news  that  the  Russian 
government  has  decided  upon  Russianizing  the  provinces 
along  the  Baltic  where  German  is  spoken.  To  accomplish 
this  the  Czar  has  issued  a  ukase  that  hereafter  the  Russian 
language  shall  be  taught  in  all  the  schools  in  these  prov- 
inces, and  shall  entirely  replace  the  German  language  in 
those  schools  wherein  heretofore  the  latter  has  been  taught. 
A  similar  edict  has  been  issued  in  Warsaw  in  the  official 
journal.  This  edict  makes  the  Russian  language  the  sole 
language  to  be  taught  in  all  the  elementary  schools  through- 
out Russian  Poland. 


The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  hopes  that  the  new  min- 
ister to  Switzerland  wall  investigate  the  William  Tell  story 
and  "write  back  the  actual  facts." 


VANITY    FAIR. 


There  is  a  new  tennis-hat  that  is  becoming  to  most  fig- 
ures—in the  shape  of  a  Tarn  O'Shar.ter,  made  of  straw 
that  is  very  open,  to  show  the  satin  ground  beneath, 
which  is  to  match  in  color  the  dress  of  the  owner. 

It  is  said  that  young  ladies  in  Vienna  wear  their  initials 
worked  in  silver  and  gold  on  the  breasts  of  the  jackets  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  streets.  It  is  curious  to  consider 
from  what  beginnings  fashions  sometimes  spring.  Initials 
originally  were  restricted  to  handkerchiefs  and  such  other 
small  articles  of  clothing  as  it  was  feared  might  get  mixed 
up  and  lost  in  the  wash. 


The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  starts  anew  the  story  that 
the  Lily  invented  the  jersey.  She  did  not,  says  the  Boston 
Transcript.  A  very  small  London  tailor  first  thought  of 
using  the  garment  as  part  of  a  woman's  costume,  and  he 
sold  the  idea  to  one  of  the  great  ones  of  the  trade,  who  car- 
ried it  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  That 
same  little  tailor  will  not  have  a  statue  from  the  dress- 
makers, in  whose  business  he  has  worked  a  revolution. 


No  one  gets  very  intimate  with  the  Italians.  They  are 
very  warm-hearted,  sociable,  and  easy  up  to  a  certain  point; 
there  it  ceases.  The  young  diplomates  who  live  in  Rome 
notice  this;  although  they  have  lost  their  costumes,  they 
have  kept  their  customs,  and  one  of  these  is  a  certain  re- 
pellent atmosphere  when  extreme  intimacy  is  expected. 
There  is  in  Rome— the  more  is  the  pity — a  slow  vanishing 
of  the  picturesque;  but  although  a  Roman  princess  may 
wear  a  modern  gown,  and  retain  nothing  of  the  past  but 
her  splendid  jewels,  she  is  the  same  proud  lady  that  she 
was,  or  that  her  great-grandmother  was,  and  she,  like  her, 
repels  any  intimacy  or  familiarity  beyond  a  certain  point. 
One  very  important  thing  is  that  they  never  wish  to  be 
touched.  In  our  country  a  lady  talking  with  another  will 
often  lay  her  hand  on  her  friend's  arm ;  this  is  considered 
a  very  great  and  objectionable  familiarity  by  an  Italian. 
"  Never  touch  the  person;  it  is  sacred,"  is  an  Italian  pro- 
verb. A  lady  in  Italian  society,  to  be  very  polite,  will 
shake  hands  when  introduced  to  an  American  the  first 
time,  but  she  rarely  extends  her  hand  the  second  time;  she 
makes  a  deep  and  graceful  courtesy.  If  her  friend  is  in 
affliction,  she  comes,  takes  her  hand,  and  presses  it  to  her 
heart;  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  free-and-easy  caressing, 
none  of  that  indiscriminate  kissing,  nothing  like  the  super- 
ficial intimacy  which  we  observe  between  American  wom- 
en, and  which  so  often  ends  in  a  quarrel.  There  are  but 
few  quarrels  between  the  Italian  grandes  dames,  but  when 
one  does  happen  it  is  apt  to  be  a  serious  one.  They  are 
therefore  dignified  and  serious  women,  with  all  their  amia- 
ble manners;  and  it  behooves  Americans  who  would  stand 
well  with  them  to  learn  their  code  of  manners. 


How  Washington  belles  ride  is  thus  discussed  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  Washington :  The 
young  ladies  of  the  Dominguez  family  are  not  only  good 
tennis-players,  but  fine  riders,  and  they  and  Miss  Margaret 
Blaine  scour  the  country  on  their  well-bred  chestnuts, 
with  a  staid  groom  in  attendance.  Miss  Blaine  is  a  fear- 
less horsewoman,  and  never  looks  so  well  as  in  the  saddle. 
She  has  a  remarkably  fine  figure,  and  her  habit,  hat,  gloves, 
and  equipments  are  the  admiration  and  despair  of  her  girl 
friends.  Our  environs  abound  in  magnificent  roads,  and 
the  bridal-paths  are  as  wild  and  primitive  as  if  the  capi- 
tol  were  unbuilt  and  Congress  non  est.  Half  an  hour's 
sharp  trot  will  carry  one  into  the  heart  of  a  solitude  where- 
in the  city  becomes  the  figment  of  a  dream,  and  nature 
and  the  birds,  rabbits,  and  foxes  have  it  all  to  themselves. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  about  the  neighborhood  of 
Cabin  John  and  Tenallytown,  but  there  is  hardly  a  place 
in  which  the  great  raking  chestnut,  the  firm  figure,  and 
flashing  gray  eyes  of  Miss  Blaine  are  not  a  familiar  sight. 
Our  belles,  in  the  matter  of  riding,  rush  things  very  much 
a  FAnglaise.  They  wear  habits  that  come  barely  to  their 
heels,  patent-leathers  with  straps,  pot-hats,  and  in  lieu  of 
whips  generally  carry  hunting-crops.  The  horses  are  also 
rigged  after  the  insular  pattern,  with  serviceable  manes  and 
entirely  impracticable  tails — tails  whose  stub-cut  keeps 
them  well  out  of  the  mud,  but  makes  the  observer  shud- 
der for  the  season  when  gnats  and  horse-flies,  midges, 
mosquitoes,  and  all  the  other  plagues  of  Egypt  shall  swarm 
and  feast  on  those  unhappy  equines.  Clipping  in  winter 
and  cropping  in  summer  are  the  "  cut  and  come  again  " 
that  make  the  S.  P.C.  A.  a  reasonable  society  and  a  whole- 
some thought. 

The  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Zach  Montgomery  to  po- 
sition in  the  Attorney-General's  office  was  the  result  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  Church  conspiracy.  He  was  designated 
for  the  place  simply,  and  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  he 
was  the  enemy  of  our  free  public  school  system.  Garland, 
the  Attorney-General,  is  a  Romanist,  and,  like  all  Ameri- 
can-born converts  to  the  papal  church,  is  a  zealot  and 
bigot  of  the  first  water.  Montgomery  is  another  American 
papist  who  has  demonstrated  his  zeal  for  Rome  by  aban- 
doning every  principle  that  is  American.  Henley  is  tarred 
with  the  same  stick.  Rosecrans  is  as  bigoted  as  ignorance 
and  obstinacy  can  make  him,  and  Wallace  is  as  papistical 
and  Jesuitical  as  Democracy,  self-interest,  politics,  and  per- 
sonal ambition  can  render  him.  These  are  the  men  who 
pushed  Zach  Montgomery  into  the  Attorney-General's 
office.  We  are  glad  nf  it.  We  are  always  delighted  when 
Rome  shows  its  hand,  and  its  partisans  draw  back  the  cur- 
tain and  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  interior.  All  we  desire  is, 
that  between  republican  liberty  and  the  papacy,  between 
the  American  republic  and  Rome,  there  may  be  an  open, 
fair,  free  fight;  a  fight  in  the  open,  and  we  say  now,  and 
again,  and  ever,  that  if  free  schools,  a  free  press,  free 
speech,  free  conscience,  in  a  free  fight,  and  on  a  fair  field, 
can  not  thrash  Rome,  the  papistry,  Jesuitry,  and  the  devil, 
then  the  gates  of  ♦lell  are  unassailable.  The  reason  we 
like  Zach  Montgomery,  and  favor  his  appointment,  is  be- 
cause he  has  the  courage  to  make  an  open  and  manly  fight. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


' 


GLADSTONE'S     LITTLE    GAME. 

'  Cockaigne "   Discusses  bis  Action  in  the  Russian  Imbroglio. 


As  on  several  other  occasions  when  one  subject  was  ud- 
permost  in  the  minds  of  everybody,  so  is  it  at  the  present 
mrraent.  It  seems  quite  impossible  to  think,  talk,  or 
write  but  of  one  tning — Russia.  And  it  is  a  subject — judg- 
ing more  particularly  by  the  events  of  the  past  fortnight — 
most  prolific  of  phases.  When  last  I  wrote  England  was 
frantically  preparing  for  war;  Gladstone  had  just  made  one 
of  his  greatest  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
which  he  succeeded  in  wheedling  out  of  friend  and  foe 
alike  an  eleven-million  vote  of  credit;  and  the  whole 
country  was  in  a  mixed  condition  of  shiver  and  bluster 
over  the  prospect  of  war,  which  then  seemed  certain. 
Now  everything  is  changed.  The  telescope  through  which, 
as  it  were,  impending  hostilities  were  anxiously  viewed  two 
weeks  ago,  has  been  suddenly  reversed;  the  big  end  goes 
to  the  eye,  and  the  small  lens  contemplates  within  its  nar- 
rowed limits  the  strife  whose  possibilities  have  very  nearly 
reached  the  vanishing  point. 

Under  certain  conditions  this  reversal  of  the  picture 
from  war  to  peace  would  be  a  matter  for  national  satisfac- 
tion.and  congratulation.  But,  unhappily,  there  is  no  Eng- 
lishman to-day  who  can  calmly  view  the  position  in  which 
his  country  is  placed  without  a  blush  of  shame  mantling 
his  cheek.  Put  it  in  whatever  words  the  wiliest  sophistry 
of  Gladstone's  eloquence  can  concoct,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  England  has  been  forced  to  eat  a 
large  slice  of  humble  pie,  prepared  for  her  by  Russia,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  war.  Viewed  from  whatever  point  of 
view  the  real  facts  of  the  case  justify,  there  is  but  one 
conclusion  to  come  to,  and  it  is  a  conclusion  to  which 
Germany,  France,  and  Russia  are  daily  giving  expression 
— namely,  that  England  is  afraid  to  fight.  It  is  ever  a  pain- 
ful matter  to  fear  the  possibility  of  one's  country's  humili- 
ation and  degradation;  but  when  it  actually  becomes  ap- 
parent past  question  that  her  honor  is  tarnished,  her  influ- 
ence lost,  and  her  prestige  gone  from  among  other  nations 
whose  press  and  people  coolly  tell  you  so,  then  one  realizes 
that  sense  of  ruin  which  all  true  patriots  must  feel. 

Asa  matter  of  course,  Gladstone  is  blamed  for  Eng- 
land's present  pickle.  That  is  but  natural.  One  is  so  ac- 
customed to  hear  him  blamed  for  everything,  that  not  to 
blame  him  now  would  seem  a  sort  of  sudden  contradic- 
tion. But,  unfortunately,  this  time  it  isn't  only  from  habit 
that  the  "  Grand  Old  Man"  is  taken  to  task  for  our  plight. 
This  time  he  unquestionably  is  to  blame.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  he  was  not  perfectly  right  to  avoid  a  war  with 
Russia  if  it  could  be  done.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
nine-tenths — yes,  ninety-nine  hundredths — of  the  people 
who  are  openly  abusing  Gladstone  for  not  going  to  war  at 
once,  are  secretly  glad  that  war  has  been  averted.  But 
they  wouldn't  admit  it.  Wherein  I  think  Gladstone  has 
been,  and  is,  to  blame  in  this  Afghan  frontier  business  is 
in  this:  He  was  wrong  in  going  into  the  matter  at  all  with 
war  preparations  unless  he  meant  to  follow  them  up.  He 
should  have  known  that  Russia  is  in  a  thoroughly  prepared 
condition  for  war,  which  she  was  not  when  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  by  sending  the  British  fleet  up  the  Dardanelles,  in 
1878,  muzzled  her  guns  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople. 
England  was  no  better  prepared  for  war  then  than  she  is 
now.  Not  so  well,  indeed.  But  the  bluff  succeeded.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  same  sort  of  thing  can  be  played 
forever.  Russia  saw  the  weak  cards  that  had  been  played 
against  her,  and,  in  the  seven  years  which  have  intervened 
since  Lord  Beaconsfield's  famous  coup,  has  been  quietly 
getting  ready  for  war  with  England. 

For  the  Conservatives  to  go  on  flattering  themselves  by 
fancying  that  Russia  would  have  backed  down  again  had 
Lord  Beaconsfi;ld  been  in  Gladstone's  place  is  utter  non- 
sense. But  the  difference  of  the  position  would  have  been 
this :  Instead  of  Beaconsfield's  bluffing  again,  as  they  think 
he  would  have  done,  he  would  have  been  cunning  enough 
to  see  it  wouldn't  do  a  second  time,  and  instead  of  making 
the  debilitated  feint  which  Gladstone  made  for  about  five 
minutes  and  then  weakened  at  the  first  show  of  a  bold  front 
by  Russia,  he  would  have  treated  the  Russian  encroach- 
ments from  the  beginning  as  Gladstone  is  now  seeking  to 
do,  when  too  late  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  inconsistency, 
if  not  downright  cowardice — viz.,  as  of  no  importance,  and 
not  a  sufficient  ground  for  war.  But  after  a  lot  of  jaw,  and 
bluster,  and  vaporing  about  compelling  Russia  to  with- 
draw from  an  advance  which  was  constructively  a  menace 
to  British  rule  in  India,  because  Russia  refuses  to  do  Eng- 
land's bidding  it  is  suddenly  discovered  that  the  territory 
which  Russia  two  weeks  ago  had  illegally  invaded,  and 
must  be  ousted  from,  is  of  no  earthly  importance,  and  that 
it  doesn't  make  the  slightest  difference  whether  Russian 
troops  take  possession  of  it  or  not.  Why  this  was  not  dis- 
covered at  once  is  what  people  can't  make  out.  To  say  so 
now  is  bad  enough  to  the  English  people  themselves,  but 
where  the  shoe  really  pinches  is  that  the  whole  thing  has 
advertised  to  the  world  that  England  is  not  able  to  fight 
Russia.  No  one  could  blame  Gladstone  for  avoiding  a 
war,  when  he  saw  that  England  must  go  to  the  wall  if  it 
were  begun.  But  what  he  can  be  blamed  for  is  not  seeing 
it  before  he  began  to  prepare  for  it,  and  make  demands  on 
Russia  that,  as  a  statesman,  he  should  have  known  would 
not  be  acceded  to. 

But  what  underlies  the  whole  business  is  this :  Glad- 
stone never  really  meant  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  at  all. 
He  has  been  getting  into  a  most  disgraceful  mess  in  the 
Soudan,  and  he  saw  a  way  of  getting  the  money  to  pay  for 
his  botching  policy  in  Egypt  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple without  question  by  leading  them  to  suppose  that  the 
troops  now  there  would  be  utilized  against  Russia.  At 
the  same  moment  that  he  asked  for  five  millions  of  pounds 
for  the  Soudan,  he  asked  for  six  millions  for  war  prepara- 
tions against  Russia.  He  made  a  speech  that  carried  the 
whole  House  of  Commons  by  storm,  and  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  he  was  voted  the  whole  eleven  mill- 
ions without  debate.  The  money  for  tbs  Soudan  failure 
was  all  he  really  wanted,  but,  like  the  man  who  cured  his 
toothache  by  letting  a  locomotive  run  over  his  foot,  the 
lesser  sum  was  lost  in  the  greater,  and  no  one  stopped  to 
ask  a  question  or  offer  a  dissenting  word.    But  once  the 


Soudan  money  was  voted,  there  was  no  longer  any  reason 
to  gull  the  people  with  a  Russian  war.  It  was  a  cunning 
trick,  certainly,  but  not  the  sort  of  thing  one  looks  for  in 
a  great  statesman ;  and  whatever  one's  admiration  for  his 
great  le  irning,  ability,  eloquence,  or  physical  endurance 
may  be,  one  can  not  have  any  respect  for  a  man  so  lacking 
in  patriotism  as  to  sacrifice  his  country's  name  and  na- 
tional prestige  in  order  to  bolster  up  his  own  mistakes  and 
shortcomings.  He  might  have  known  a  month  ago  as  well 
as  to-day  that  England  was  unfit  to  cope  with  Russia  on 
sea  or  land.  If  he  didn't,  it  is  a  case  of  the  most  flagrant 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Northcote  and 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  the  two  noblemen  who  preside 
at  the  heads  of  the  navy  and  army,  not  to  have  told  him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  know  of  England's  debility; 
and,  while  disdaining  to  emulate  Lord  Beaconsfield  in 
anything,  he  was  content  to  copy,  in  a  small  way,  his  bluff 
of  '78,  so  that  he  might  in  the  end  achieve  his  own  per- 
sonal objects.  I  certainly  never  remember  a  time  when 
the  feeling  of  indignation  against  him  was  so  universal  and 
outspoken.  There  is  not  an  Englishman  who  retains  a 
spark  of  patriotic  sentiment  within  his  breast  who  does  not 
feel  his  country's  humiliation  most  keenly,  and  the  more 
poignant  does  the  feeling  become  at  the  thought  that  Eng- 
land's virtual  admission  that  she  is  no  longer  a  first-class 
power  need  not  have  been  rendered  necessary.  I  contend 
that  it  would  not  have  been  rendered  necessary  had  there 
been  no  Soudan  bills  to  p  iy.     That  is  where  it  all  is. 

During  these  exciting  times  I  have  frequently  been  asked 
by  people  who  knew  that  I  was  familiar  with  America  and 
the  Americans;  In  case  of  war,  how  do  you  think  Ameri- 
ca's sympathies  would  be?  This  is  what  I  tell  them: 
"  They  ought  to  be  with  England,  but  the  Trent  affair,  the 
Florida  and  Alabama,  the  ship-building  firm  of  Laird  & 
Son,  and  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Roebuck  are  still  a  little  too 
recent  to  be  forgotten.  There  are  no  such  old  scores 
against  Russia."  I  just  tell  them  that,  and  let  them  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  A  dropping  of  the  subject  gener- 
ally shows  that  they  have  drawn  them.  It  may  sound  se- 
ditious to  some  people  to  say  this,  but  one  can  not  wonder 
that  England  finds  herself  to-day  without  a  friend  or  ally. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  people,  but  that  of  her  ministers, 
whose  policy  for  years  has  been  to  make  no  friends  of  any 
nation  whose  friendship  was  not  immediately  available 
This  course  has  led  her  into  a  habit  of  bullying  the  weak, 
indifference  to  the  second-class  powers,  and  a  system  ol 
cringing  and  boot-licking  to  the  strong.  Nations,  like  in- 
dividuals, see  these  things,  and,  when  their  turn  comes, 
show  resentment  or  disgust.  But  enough  of  this,  for  the 
present  at  all  events. 

I  was  much  amused  the  other  day  on  reading  in  a  San 
Francisco  paper  of  the  exploits  there  of  a  young  English- 
man calling  himself"  Cecil  Northbrook,"  and  claiming  to 
be  the  son  of  England's  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
What  amused  me  was  not  the  very  bald  and  threadbare 
subterfuge  of  the  young  man,  or  the  very  commonplace 
way  in  which  he  played  his  game,  but  the  almost  idiotic 
cordiality  of  the  people  upon  whom  he  imposed  himself 
If  this  were  a  new  thing  one  wouldn't  wonder  so  much, 
but  it  seems  as  if  those  Americans  whose  Anglomania 
leads  them  into  taking  kindly  to  every  Englishman  with  a 
title,  would  never  get  their  fingers  burnt  enough.  If  sucf 
people  would  only  invest  annually  the  sum  of  seven  or  ten 
dollars  in  a  Burke's  or  De  Brett's  "Peerage,"  they  would 
never  be  taken  in  by  fictitious  titles,  or  non-existing  noble- 
men. Not  only  will  the  name  of  every  peer  in  the  king- 
dom, with  those  of  his  immediate  family,  be  found  therein, 
but  those  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  related  collat- 
erally with  the  male  line  of  the  peer  himself.  When  an 
Englishman  with  a  suit  of  rough  tweed,  a  red  neck,  a 
flannel  shirt,  a  pair  of  gigantic  boots,  and  an  an  eye-glass, 
comes  to  you  and  says:  "I'm  Lord  So-and-so,  or  Viscount 
This-or-that,  or  the  Honorable  Plantagenet  Emptyhead," 
all  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  take  down  your  peerage  and 
look.  If  you  can't  find  him  there,  make  him  show  you. 
And  yet,  day  after  day,  one  hears  of  Americans  being 
duped  by  adventurers  whose  stories  are  as  transparent  as 
glass.  Take  this  man  "  Cecil  Northbrook,"  for  txamp'e. 
A  "  Peerage  "  would  have  shown  in  a  moment  that  North- 
brook is  but  the  name  of  the  title,  Baring  being  the  familj 
name.  Had  this  young  man  been  Lord  Northbrook's  son 
his  name  would  have  been  Cecil  Baring.  But  the  peerage 
would  have  further  demonstrated  #iat  the  Earl  of  North- 
brook has  but  one  son,  and  he  is  called  Lord  Baring,  being 
the  eldest.  There  was  another  son,  in  the  Royal  navy, 
but  he  was  lost  at  sea  in  the  Captain  when  she  foundered 
in  a  gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  1870. 

A  cursory  investigation  of  the  same  sort  would  have  ex- 
hibited the  fraudulence  of  the  youth  who  styled  himsell 
Lord  Abercromby  in  New  York  a  few  months  ago,  but  no 
one  seemed  to  have  a  "  Peerage  "  to  spot  him  in,  or  10  know 
how  to  use  it  if  they  had.  But,  mind  you,  an  old  "  Peerage  " 
won't  do.  It  must  always  be  this  year's,  or  the  imposters 
will  say  they  have  come  into  the  title  since  it  was  pub- 
lished. But  even  then  their  names  would  be  among  the 
collateral  branches.  It  however  takes  an  adept  to  run 
these  down,  so  that  novices  at  the  business  must  have  the 
most  recent  edition  they  can  get.  At  best  the  study  of 
England's  peerage  is  a  nauseating  task.  To  begin  with, 
few  books  of  its  size  contain  such  a  record  of  immorality 
and  vice,  seduction  and  bastardy;  but  it  is  the  rank  and 
honors  showered  upon  nonentities  which  one  contemplates 
with  disgust.  Altogether  it  is  a  book  after  whose  perusal 
one  feels  a  sense  of  shame.  One  sees  the  hollowness,  the 
absurdity  of  "  nobility  "  as  it  has  become  in  England,  the 
utter  absence  of  the  sentiment  of  noblesse  oblige  among  ils 
members,  and  the  sham  that  underlies  the  whole  fabric. 
A  coronet  is  out  of  place  quite  as  much  on  the  brows  of 
the  descendant  of  a  corrupt  king's  favorite  as  it  is  on  those 
of  a  wife-abusing  libertine  or  a  self-made,  purse-proud 
brewer  or  iron-monger.  It  is  therefore  not  out  of  any  re- 
spect or  reverence  for  the  volume,  or  those  whose  history 
it  is,  that  I  recommend  its  purchase  to  Americans  who  like 
titles,  but  as  a  shelved  watch-dog  to  keep  off  the  heiress- 
hunting  and  dinner-eating  adventurers,  who,  as  English 
dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  barons,  and  honorables, 
come  and  accept  their  hospitality  and  marry  their  daugh- 
ters. Cockaigne, 
London,  May  12, 1885. 


THE   THOMAS    CONCERTS. 


Since  the  impression  produced  by  the  players  of  the  Thomas 
Orchestra  upon  their  first  appearance  in  San  Francisco,  just  I  wo 
years  ago,  was  that  of  a  superla'ive  musical  finish  and  unanimi'y, 
it  is  scarcely  within  hounds  of  the  language  to  pronounce  their 
work  after  this  second  hearing  better  than  what  was  and  s'ill  is 
the  best.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  has  be* n  possible  for  the  exact 
training  in  every  minute  requirement  of  their  art  then  exhibi'ed 
10  develop  a  finer  sense  of  accuracy,  obedience,  euphonious  pro- 
portion, or  artistic  execution,  Mr.  Thomas  has  certainly  availed 
himself  of  any  such  progression.  In  the  series  of  concerts  about 
to  be  completed,  their  performance  has  again  been  that  of  the  most 
expert  pr  ficients.  So  far  as  mechanical  effects  are  concerned, 
nothing 'hat  fastidious  tas'e  could  ask  is  lacking.  The  absolute 
unity_  of  pizzicato  passages;  the  wonder  of  those  imperceptible 
transitions  where  one  set  of  orchestral  voices  is  followed  by 
another  with  that  distinctness  yet  tenderness  of  boundary  which 
one  sees  between  the  colored  lines  of  a  variegated  flower;  the 
pianissimo;,  those  sighing  exhalations  of  sound;  the  moving 
grandeur  of  all  broad  and  compelling  cadences — these  things,  as  a 
whole,  have  been  satisfying  beyond  compare.  In  de'ail,  the 
strings  have  filled  their  usual  perfect  part,  and  the  wood-wind  a 
particularly  beautiful  one.  fn  certain  quarters  a  wholesale  charge 
of  aggressiveness  is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  brass;  and  sensi'ive 
hearers  in  all  parts  of  the  audience  room  have  been  unquestionably 
disturbed,  at  times,  by  these  instruments,  noticeably  so  in  the 
Beethoven  symphony  on  Thursday  evening.  The  acoustic  prop- 
erties of  the  halt  were  good,  but  imperfect,  and  for  this  Mr.  Thomas 
was  of  course  not  accountable;  but  the  fee'ing  was  often  unavoid- 
able that  a  larger  number  of  strings  would  have  done  much  toward 
preserving  an  entirely  just  and  gratifying  balance.  The  pro- 
grammes played  have  been  of  universal  value  and  interest.  They 
have  recognized  a  local  capacity  and  demand  for  the  best  things, 
and  the  attendance  upon  the  two  concerts  devoted  to  Wagner's 
works  only  has  been  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
the  season. 

Saturday  evening's  programme  was  opened  with  theT.->nnhauser 
Overture,  a  number  sutficien'lv  familiar  to  be  hungrily  followed 
and  wildly  applauded.  The  Venus  Mountain,  motif,  with  its  rich, 
sensuous  charm,  the  opposing  strains  of  the  lolty  religious  s>  ng, 
and  the  hurrying,  tremhling  violins,  united  to  produce  that 
strangely  pictorial  and  allegorical  effect  which  belongs  so  vividly 
ro  this  overture.  Scenes  first,  second,  and  third  of  Act  If.  were 
finely  given  by  Mme.  Materna,  Mr  Winch,  and  Mr.  Heinrich. 
The  march  and  chorus  completed  the  "  Tannr a iser"  selections. 
From  "Die  Meister-inger "  the  Vorspiel  and  Finale  were  played, 
"  Pogner's  Address  "  b?ing  sung  by  Mr.  Heinrich.  and  '  Walther's 
Prize  Song  "bv  Mr.  Winch.  Bu'  ol  the  orchestral  numbers,  Ihe 
"Lohengrin"  Vorspiel  proved  the  most  exquisite. 

The  grand  duo  from  scene  secord  of  Ac  If.,  sung  by  Miss  Tuch 
and  Mme.  Fur-ch-Madi,  followed  the  Vorspiel,  also  the  Bridal  Pro- 
cession from  the  fourth  scene.  The  introduction  to  Act  III  was 
played  by  the  orchestra,  the  chorus,  "  Faithful  and  True,"  given 
from  the  first  scene,  and  the  march  from  the  third.  The  second 
Wagner  night  opened  with  the  "  Huldigungsmar«ch,"  which  is  an 
expression  of  Wagner's  homage  to  the  King  of  Bavaria.  "  Eine 
Faust  Overture,"  with  its  sombre  modulations,  its  pathos,  its 
portents,  its  tragic,  brooding  passion,  was  finely  done,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  inspired  marvel  of  elevated  poetic  power,  the  touch- 
ing Good  Friday  Spell  from  the  third  act  of  "Parsifal"  The 
vocal  parts  were  taken  in  this  by  Mr.  Winch  and  Mr  Heinrich, 
and  the  solo  in  the  spinning  chorus  from  the  "  Flying  Dutchman  " 
by  Miss  Clapper.  From  "  Tristan  and  Isolde  "  were  given  the  Pre- 
lude and  the  famous  closing  scene,  with  Materna  as  vocalist. 
From  "  Die  Walkure,"  the  Ride  of  the  Valkvries  and  Siegmund's 
Love  Song  were  allotted  to  Mr.  Wurch.  The  matchless  Wald- 
weben  represented  "  Siegfried,"  and  from  the  third  act  of  "  Tann- 
hauser"  were  given  the  introduction;  Wolfram,  Pilgrims,  and 
hlizabeth's   prayer;  Wolfram's  song  to  the  star,  and  the  Finale. 

The  artis'ic  arrangement  and  execution  of  these  two  programmes 
were  such  as  to  almost  forbid  any  discussion  of  theirexquisi'e  par- 
'iculars.  The  treatment  of  the  chosen  subject,  by  both  leader  and 
players,  was  in  every  case  of  the  highest  spiritual  and  imapina'ive 
nature.  Theseinspirations  werenot  confined  wholly  to  the  Wagner 
programmes.  Chief  among  the  exceptions  which  mav  be  noted  as 
worthy  a  place  beside  those  remarkable  presentations.  theLargheMo 
of  the  Beethoven  D  major  symphony  is  recalled,  and  from  the  same 
programme  the  overture  to  the  "Flying  Dutchman."  The  "Ro- 
meo and  Juliette  "  music,  by  Berlioz,  received  a  perfect  interpreta- 
tion, at  once  poetical  and  significant,  while  Liszt's  Second  Hunga- 
rian Rhapsodie  was  also  most  beautifully  and  brillian'lv  plavd. 
The  effective  orchestral  ion— whi'  h  was  not  done  by  Liszt  himself — 
adds  greatly  to  the  color  and  interest  of  this  work.  Liszt's  Twelfth 
Rhapsodie,  played  on  Thursday  night,  was  not  to  he  compared 
with  this.  There  the-orchestration  is  original,  and  (he  composition 
quite  changed  from  the  piano  score.  In  the  C  major  Schumann 
symphony  the  Adagio  is  specially  memorable;  also  the  Andante 
from  the  Schubert  symphony  in  C,  and  the  "  Rienzi"  Overture. 
Among  lighter  worts  admirably  done  stand  the  Suite,  by  Bizet; 
Nicolai's  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor";  "  Le  Bal,"  by  Berlioz; 
'Scenes  Pittoresques."  by  Massenet;  and  Goldmark's  "Country 
Wedding,"  op.  36.  "The  Nations,"  by  Moszkowski,  written  orig- 
inally for  the  piano,  became  too  triflirg,  orchestrally  treated,  and 
the  Rameau  selections  also  suffered  from  over-in=trunT*nta'ion. 
^aint-Saens  was  poorly  and  inadeq"a'ely  represented  by  "  Une 
Nuit  a  Lisbonne"  and  the  "  Tarantelle  "  for  flute  and  clarionet,  so 
cleverly  played  by  Mr.  Oesterle  and  Mr.  Schreurs.  Rubinstein, 
Lalo,  Glinka,  Chabrier,  Brahms.  Dvorak,  and  Svendsen.  also  fur- 
nished unimportant  numbers,  wh;ch  lacked  any  particular  meaning 
apart  from  mechanical  excellence. 

The  vocalists,  wi'h  the  exception  of  Miss  Hattie  J.  Clapper, 
•rhose  throaty  contralto  made  no  musical  impression,  and  Mr. 
William  J.  Winch,  who=e  utter  lack  of  drama'ic  power  and  artistic 
inspiration  rendered  his  pure  tenor  onlv  an  agreeable  sound,  have 
all  been  artists  of  unusual  merit.  Madame  Furs  h-Madi.  with  her 
fine,  clear,  powerful  voice,  dramatic  instincts,  and  dignified  man- 
ner, has  been  on  every  occasion  the  right  singer  in  the  right  place. 
Her  varion-  arias — "Reine  de  Saha."  bv  Gounod;  Mendelssohn's 
"Infelice";  Beethoven's  "Ah!  Perfido."  and  others— have  been 
finished  works  of  art,  and  merit  the  warmest  prai-e. 

Miss  Emma  Juch,  too,  has  grown  in  favor  with  every  new  ap- 
pearance. Her  pure,  fresh,  young  soprano  possessesevery  quali'y 
'o  delight  the  heart  and  the  ear,  while  her  refined  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing can  not  be  more  beautifully  instanced  than  by  reference  to  her 
rendering  of  "Die  Stille  Nacht  Entweich',"  from  Sphor's 
"Faust."  and  all  her  contribu'ions  to  the  Wagner  selections. 

Mr,  Max  Heinrich,  the  basso,  has  shown  himself  a  thoroughly 
earnest,  conscientious,  and  unaffected  musician.  The  quality  of 
his  work  has  been  so  uniformly  praiseworthy  that  one  remembers 
it  all  with  Measure.  The  "Song  to  the  Evening  Star  "  rose  to  a 
■rue  and  deep  fervency,  and  "  Pogner's  Address  "  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

but  above  and  beyond  all  others,  and  not  of  them,  because  so 
set  apart  by  her  genius  and  her  glorious  power,  staneis  the  great 
Ma'erna.  Her  magnificent  presence  has  appeared  before  us,  and 
her  superb  voice  has  en'ranced  and  electrified.  Si'ch  a  singer  and 
such  experiences  as  she  provides  for  her  hearers  are  indescribable. 
She  is  a  vice— personified,  made  visible,  perhaps— but  still  all 
music  and  all  feeling.  Who  can  forget,  so  long  as  a  spark  of  ex- 
istence remains,  her  interpretation  of  "  Ocean,  thou  Mighty  Mon- 
ster," or  her  singing  of  the  "  Tartnha'iser  "  mu*ic?  The  closing 
scene  from  "  Tristan  and  Isolde  "  was  still  another  revelation,  and 
yet  again  the  aria  from  "  Rienzi."  She  has  WBned  supernatural; 
and  now  that  she  is  away,  one  begins  to  queslieb  the  reality  of  her 
flesh  and  blood. 

For  the  excellent  chorus  support,  praised  by  Materna  herself,  all 
credit  is  due  to  Mr  Lorir.g,  whote  faithful  labor  in  the  Schumann 
and  Loring  clubs  has  made  such  work  possible.  Omitting  the  un- 
fortunate rendering  by  a  chorus  <  f  the  "  Marseillaise,"  all  other 
such  requirements  have  been  capably  met.  '•  A. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


A    HONGKONG    ROMANCE. 


By  A.  A.  Hayes. 


One  of  the  best  abused  places  in  the  world  is  the  British 
colony  of  Victoria,  situated  on  the  island  of  Hongkong, 
off  the  China  coast,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Canton 
River.  To  ninety-nine  people  in  a  hundred  its  name  is 
suggestive  only  of  a  place  inpartibus  infiddium,  as  remote 
as  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John,  and  quite  as  devoid  of  all 
that  is  civilized  or  agreeable.  It  would  have  come  to  any 
one  of  these  people  as  a  revelation  could  he  have  seen  it 
from  a  certain  veranda  on  a  certain  April  night.  It  was 
the  veranda  of  a  house  on  the  gracefully  terraced  slope  of 
a  great  hill.  Overhead  was  the  moon  in  its  tropical  full- 
ness, shedding  its  clear  light  on  the  quaint  oriental  land- 
scape. Behind  the  house — its  barren  outlines  softened  in 
the  luminous  rays — rose  the  Victoria  Peak.  In  front  the 
eye  could  hardly  grasp  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  view. 
From  the  veranda  railing  to  the  gates  of  the  imposing  Gov- 
ernment House  stretched  a  lovely  public  garden,  rich  in 
the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  of  both  the  temperate  and 
the  torrid  zones.  To  the  right,  and  still  lower  down,  rose 
the  white  tower  of  the  cathedral.  Over  all,  garden,  roofs, 
and  a  dense  mass  of  tropical  foliage,  one  looked  out  to  a 
superb  harbor,  and,  still  further,  to  the  rugged  Kowloong 
Hills,  on  the  mainland  of  China.  Above  and  below,  and 
dotted  on  the  surface  of  the  harbor,  lights  flashed  and 
twinkled,  and  at  intervals  could  be  heard  the  ships'  bells 
melodiously  chiming  the  half-hours,  and  the  sentry's  cry 
of  "All's  well!" 

From  the  long  dining-room  windows  opening  on  the 
veranda  came  a  bright  light,  the  noise  of  knives',  forks,  and 
plates,  the  sound  of  voices,  and  an  occasional  peal  of 
laughter.  Around  the  table  in  this  room  sat  a  pleasant 
company.  Overhead  swung  noiselessly  the  heavy  bar  and 
nankeen  curtain  of  the  punkah,  for  the  long  summer  had 
sent,  with  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  its  avant-coureurs 
in  the  shape  of  some  hot  days  and  nights.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers  on  the  table  was  as  creditable  to  the 
taste  of  the  old  Canton  butler  as  the  dinner  had  been  to 
his  experience  and  skill.  About  the  goodness  of  this  din- 
ner, indeed,  there  had  been  but  one  opinion.  All  was  ex- 
cellent; the  Foochow  oysters;  the  mulligatawny  soup, 
worthy  of  the  Ben?al  Club;  the  filet  of  sole;  the  entrees, 

inheritance  from  D &  Co.'s  former  French  chef,  at 

whose  feet  Ah  Fong,  the  cook,  had  figuratively  sat;  the 
Shanghai  mutton  and  game;  the  cocoanut  curry  (from  the 

recipe,  by  special  fivor,  of  Mrs. ,  of  Singapore),  served 

in  the  heavy  oblong  silver  dishes,  relics  of  the  old  East 
India  CoTiDany  days.  Behind  each  person  stood  a  clean- 
shaven, soft-footed,  clever  Canton  "  boy,"  clad  in  a  long 
flowing  robe  of  white  grass-cloth,  and  resembling  him  of 
San  Francisco  and  Mott  Street  only  as  does  Don  Fulano 
or  Parole  the  wretched  four-footed  creature  who  toils  on 
the  treadmill  of  a  threshing-machine. 

The  host  was  a  genial  colonial  official,  bachelor,  cosmo- 
politan, raconteur,  and,  like  all  but  one  of  his  seven  guests, 
an  "  old  hand."  These  seven  were  the  commodore  of  the 
port,  the  colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  in  garrison,  the 
captain  of  a  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer,  two  English 
merchants,  a  "globe-trotting"  civil  servant  from  India, 
and  a  young  fellow  from  New  York,  Herbert  Williamson 
by  name,  who  was  enjoying  his  first  experiences  of  China 
life.  He  had  arrived  in  the  colony  but  about  two  weeks 
before,  having  come  from  Europe  by  the  way  of  India. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  are  people  more  kind  and  hospita- 
ble to  the  traveler  than  in  this  little  British  outpost,  and 
this  particular  one  had  fared  especially  well.  Everybody 
liked  him,  and  rightly;  and  since  the  presentation  of  his 
first  letter  of  introduction  he  had  been  deluged  with  invi- 
tations to  dinners,  "  tiffins,"  breakfasts,  picnics,  and  fes- 
tivities of  all  sorts.  On  the  evening  in  question  he  had 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  varied,  instructive,  and  en- 
tertaining conversation  of  the  clever  men  with  whom  he 
sat  at  table.  At  the  moment  his  spoon  rested  unused  on 
a  plate  of  his  host's  favorite  dish,  ice  cream  with  Aberdeen 
strawberries  imbedded  therein,  as  he  listened,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  story-teller's  face,  to  a  startling  bit  of  the 
Indian  magistrate's  experience. 

"And  I  should  not  be  here  to  tell  you  about  it  to-night," 
the  latter  was  saying;  "but  for  a  woman — a  delicate 
woman,  wife  of  a  young  lieutenant — who  knew  how  to 
ride,  and  managed  to  get  on  a  horse,  with  only  a  sort  of 
cloak  over  her  night-dress,  when  the  Pandies  crept  into 
the  cantonment.  She  rode  three  horses  to  death,  jumping 
from  one  to  the  other,  just  as  she  was,  before  she  met  Wil- 
son's column.  He  made  a  forced  march,  but  reached  our 
lines  only  just  in  time.  I  was  down  with  a  jungle  fever, 
but  I  was  a  good  shot,  and  they  could  not  spare  me. 
They  would  load  my  rifle,  and  prop  me  up  to  fire.  We 
were  at  our  last  gasp  when  Wilson  came  up  stealthily  and 
hemmed  the  Sepoys  in;  and  they  passed  from  triumph  to 
terror  in  the  turn  ol  a  hand.  Conscience !  it  is  all  those 
years  ago,  and  yet  I  can  see  the  scene  this  minute,  when 
our  fellows — you  know  it  was  after  Cawnpore,  and  they 
were  like  devils— had  gotten  in  with  the  bayonets.  They 
did  not  even  stop  to  cheer.  I  fainted  just  as  they  burst 
the  gates  in,  and  didn't  know  much  for  six  weeks.  And, 
d)you  know,  when  I  was  in  Calcutta  last  month  I  saw 
this  woman  driving  with  her  daughter  in  a  pony-carriage, 
and  looking  as  gentle  and  timid  as  you  like. 

"  Yet,"  he  went  on,  "  people  at  home  with  us,  and  in 
your  country,  too,  my  young  friend,  get  up  a  sentiment 
about  the  down-trodden  natives  in  India.  I  wish  they 
could  see  the  country  for  themselves." 

"They  will,  to  be  sure,"  cried  the  commodore,  "if 
this  'globe-trotting'  business  should  go  on.  I  say,  Mr. 
Williamson,  it's  a  jolly  good  thing  that  you  Yankees  put 
on  those  steamers  from  San  Francisco,  and  started  this 
idea  of  going  around  the  world.  By  Jove!  I  haven't  seen 
such  a  pretty  woman  since  I've  been  on  the  station  as  was 
in  that  last  American  party  from  Shanghai— the  girl  we 
saw  at  the  races." 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  cried  the  host,  "  charge  your 
glasses.    I  give  you,  '  Absent  friends.'  " 

"God  bless  them!"  ejaculated  the  commodore;  "  I 
hope  we  all  have  no  end  of  them.    Now  I  remember  when 


I  was  commander  of  a  brig  on  the  coast  of  Africa  " — and 
he  launched  one  of  his  hearty  yarns.  To  this,  however, 
Williamson  did  not  listen.  The  old  Canton  toast  had 
touched  a  tender  chord,  and  the  familiar  faces  of  the  ab- 
sent, ten  thousand  miles  away,  came  to  his  memory.  It 
gave  him  a  little  twinge  of  homesickness  to  think  of  them 
all — father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters — actually  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.  Then  he  wondered  of  whom  the 
others  at  the  table,  those  cool,  seasoned  men  of  the  world, 
were  thinking  at  they  emptied  theirglasses.  Then  he  had 
tried  to  keep  her  out  of  his  mind,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
done;  he  began  to  think  about  pretty  Daisy  Charlton,  and 
wondered  how  she  was,  and  if  she  ever  thought  of  him 
during  the  long  time  (why,  it  was  fourteen  months)  that  he 
had  been  absent.  IVJiy  did  her  mother  oppose  him  with 
her  quiet  but  terribly  effective  persistence?  To  be  sure, 
he  was  not  rich  yet,  but  he  would  be.  He  had  plenty  of 
friends;  he  would  work  hard.  It  was  a  shame  for  Mrs. 
Charlton  to  try  (every  one  said  she  was  doing  so)  to  make 
Daisy  marry  that  rich  Englishman  who  was  hanging  about 
the  club  all  winter — confound  him!  Perhaps  he  had  bet- 
ter have  stayed  at  home,  not  taken  this  long  journey.  But 
it  could  not  be  helped  now;  he  must  hope  for  the  best; 
and  he  "  pulled  himself  together,"  and  joined  in  the 
laugh  which  followed  the  commodore's  tale.  The  old  fel- 
low laughed  the  loudest  of  all,  and  then  picked  up  the 
silver  stand  with  the  burning  charcoal  ball  in  it  to  light  his 
cigar.  Just  then  a  gun  sounded,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
puffs  he  cried,  "  Mail,  by  Jove!" 

"That'll  be  the  Rangoon,"  said  the  Scotch  P.  and  O. 
captain;  "  and  a  day  ahead  of  her  time.  Sandy'll  like  to 
crowing  over  his  quick  trip  ('  turrit,'  he  called  it).  He's 
from  Inverness,  and  a  braw  lad.  if  ye'll  excuse  me,  Mus- 
ter Dennie,  I'll  be  going  aboard  to  see  him." 

"  By  all  means,  captain.  I  suppose  I  can  not  expect  to 
keep  any  of  you  fellows  when  you  are  thinking  about  your 
letters.  I  wish  your  friend  from  Inverness  had  kept  out- 
side about  two  hours  longer.  Let  us  go  on  the  veranda 
and  look  out  for  him." 

The  Rangoon  had  passed  Green  Island,  and  was  run- 
ning for  her  moorings,  her  starboard  light  showing  clearly, 
and  the  throb  of  the  machinery  being  audible  in  the  still 
night.  Soon  the  rattle  of  the  anchor  chain  was  heard,  and 
she  swung  to  the  tide.  One  by  one  the  guests  said  good- 
night and  departed.  Williamson  was  the  last  to  go,  and 
when  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  his  light  sedan-chair,  and 
the  coolies,  with  their  quick,  springing  step,  were  bearing 
him  toward  the  house  where  he  was  staying,  the  impulse 
seized  him  to  go  down  to  the  Queen's  Road,  and  perhaps 
to  the  postoffice  for  the  mail.  The  coolies  turned  and  car- 
ried him  past  the  wall  of  the  beautiful  garden,  where  the 
delicious  odors  of  roses  and  heliotropes  were  borne  on  the 
soft  air.  He  made  a  detour  to  pass  the  time,  and  reached 
the  office  just  before  the  distribution  began.  Over  the 
window  he  read  the  appropriate  inscription  (it  was  from 
the  Bible — from  Proverbs) :  "  As  cold  water  to  a  thirsty 
soul,  so  is  good  news  from  a  far  country." 

The  swarm  of  coolies  before  the  window  made  way  for 
him,  and  the  clerk,  with  a  pleasant  greeting,  handed  him 
a  large  bag.  "  Are  you  going  to  play  post-boy  to-night?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Williamson;  "  I  have  a  chair,  and  it  will 
save  time."  He  carried  the  bag  to  the  house,  and  gave  it 
to  his  host.  The  latter,  with  practiced  hand,  sorted  the 
plentiful  budget  of  letters,  throwing  two  or  three  to  Will- 
iamson, and  laying  his  own  private  ones  aside.  Then  he 
began  to  open  and  read  them.    Suddenly  he  cried : 

"  Well,  well,  here's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish !  Read  that, 
my  boy."  I  haven't  a  moment  to  lose.  Where's  that  but- 
ler? Hello,  there!  [A  servant  entered.]  '  Talkee  butler 
chop  chop  come  this  side;  talkee  four  piecee  chair.'  Pret- 
ty host  they  will  think  me,"  he  muttered.  "  Every  one 
else  will  have  left  the  steamer.  I  must  make  a  run  for  it. 
Would  you  mind  telling  that  lazy  butler  to  get  roomsready 
and  order  some  supper?"  And  he  was  off,  before  his 
guest  had  time  to  read  the  first  four  lines  of  the  letter.  His 
feelings  may  be  imagined  as  he  went  on,  for  it  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Singapore,  April  — ,  18— . 

"Dear  Fletcher:  I  could  have  torn  my  hair  with  annoyance 
on  discovering  that  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  to  go  by  last 
steamer  was  lying  on  my  desk  the  day  after  she  sailed.  Asa  peace- 
offering  I  have  told  our  people  to  send  you  two  baskets  of  man- 
gosteens.  What  I  said  |hen,  and  say  now,  too  late  to  advise  you 
in  advance,  is  that  I  am  consigning  to  you  a  party  of  globe-trot- 
ters— three  of  them.  Mr.  McCratchie,  special  partner  of  our  mu- 
tual friends  and  correspondents,  W R &  Co.,  of  New 

York,  his  wife,  and  a  young  lady,  no  relation,  but  a  sort  of  ward  of 
the  old  man  and  pet  of  Mrs.  McC,  who  invited  her  to  make  the 
trip  around  the  world.  Frankly,  I  can't  say  much  for  the  old  gen- 
tleman. He  started  for  a  journey  of  rest  and  pleasure,  and  now 
his  only  thought  is  to  hurry  back  to  Wall  Street.  I  think  he  is  a 
Philistine,  but  Miss  Daisy  Charlton  (that  is  her  name),  Heaven 
bless  her!  is  not  a  Philistine  at  all.  Plenty  of  sweetness  and  light 
about  her.  The  trouble,  I  infer,  is  that  she  is  attached  to  a  young 
fellow  in  New  York,  and  from  some  hints  which  old  Gunnybags 
threw  out  I  get  the  impression  that  the  course  of  true  love  does 
not  run  quite  smooth — and,  indeed,  I  believe  they  (I  mean  the 
Gunnybagses)  drag  her  away  in  hopes  of  breaking  the  affair  up. 
Ten  to  one  they  don't  do  it,  for  there  is  plenty  of  spirit  in  her  blue 
eyes— but  this  you  will  find  out  for  yourself.  Chin  chin,  old  fel- 
low. Ever  yours,  C.  H." 

Williamson's  thoughts  were  in  a  whirl.  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible! Daisy  Charlton  really  in  Hongkong? — really  near 
him?  It  was  too  good  to  be  true!  Oh!  but  the  young 
feilow  in  New  York?  Could  he  flatter  himself  that  it  was 
he?  He  was  greatly  puzzed  and  excited,  but  he  realized 
that  he  had  but  little  time  to  think,  and  must  act  at  once. 
After  a  few  moments'  reflection,  he  rose  hastily  and  went 
to  find  the  butler,  to  whom  he  had  conveyed  his  host's 
wishes  before  he  read  the  letter.  To  him  he  said  that  he 
must  go  to  the  office  (under  the  same  roof),  and  he  wished 
he  would  ask  Mr.  Fletcher  to  join  him  there  for  a  moment 
as  soon  after  his  return  as  he  could  spare  the  time.  In  the 
office  he  tried  to  read  the  papers,  then  he  began  to  pace  the 
floor  in  great  impatience.  He  heard  the  party  arriving. 
Soon  his  host  came  in ;  then  he  told  him  the  whole  story 
— how  he  had  been  deeply  attached  to  the  young  girl  at 
home;  why  he  had  come  away;  how  a  strange  freak  of 
fortune  had  now  brought  them  together.  But  if  the  letter 
from  Singapore  spoke  truly  there  might  be  another  Rich- 
mond in  the  field.    What  was  he  to  do? 


Fletcher,  a  jolly  bachelor,  was  both  amused  and  inter- 
ested. 

"  Such  an  affair  is  quite  a  novelty  in  a  forlorn,  matter-of- 
fact  place  like  this,"  said  he.  "  It  is  a  pity  that  you  have 
not  some  more  efficient  adviser.  But  nevermind;  the 
straightforward,  common-sense  method  is  the  best  in  all 
things.  I  have  not  mentioned  the  fact  of  your  presence 
here.  Now,  do  you  know  McCratchie?  " 
"No." 

"  Good.  The  next  thing  to  ascertain  is  if  he  knows  you. 
That  I  will  do  to-night.  All  hands  are  tired,  and  they  will 
be  turning  in  directly,  so  I  can  join  you  in  a  little  while." 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  he  re-appeared. 
"  It's  all  right,"  said  he.  "  I  detained  the  old  chap  a 
few  moments  after  the  ladies  had  retired.  He  knows  noth- 
ing about  you;  and  when  I  found  this  out,  I  said  you  were 
staying  with  me,  and  would  be  a  capital  cicerone  for  the 
party.  How  is  that,  young  fellow?  Then  he  began  to  be 
rather  confidential  with  me.  I  don't  think  him  half  a  bad 
old  chap.  I  dare  say  he  would  be  quite  agreeable  with  his 
foot  on  his  native  heath,  but  he  is  miserable  away  from  his 
accustomed  surroundings.  He  spoke  of  the  young  lady; 
and,  by  the  way,  I  think  that  I  am  uncommonly  disinter- 
ested. She  is  pretty  and  charming  enough  to  turn  any 
man's  head,  and  I  had  a  mind  to  take  the  field  against 
you.  I  have  not  yet  relinquished  the  idea,  mind  you; 
but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  rival  of 
yours  in  the  case,  except  that  noble  lord.  Old  Gunny- 
bags says  that  he  has  paid  her  attention  for  a  year  or  more, 
and  she  could  not  bear  him.  I  believe  the  old  couple 
are  fond  of  her,  thought  she  was  not  happy,  and  made  up 
this  scheme  to  give  her  a  rest.  Now  I  think  it  is  plain  sail- 
ing. I  will  manage  to  have  you  meet  her  by  yourself  in 
the  morning.  If  she  be  still  inclined  to  smile  on  you, 
everything  else  will  be  in  your  favor;  for  she  will  not  tell 
the  old  gentleman  that  you  were  ever  more  than  an  ac- 
quaintance." 

Sure  enough,  in  the  morning,  as  Williamson  sat  in  his 
room,  the  butler  came  in  to  say,  "  Missee  Fletcher  chin 
chin  [requests]  you  come  veranda  side." 

On  this  wide  veranda,  shaded  by  green  blinds,  and  over- 
looking the  busy  harbor,  he  saw  Daisy  Charlton  sitting,  as 
he  entered  the  adjoining  room.  Fletcher  met  him  there 
with  a  quizzical  smile. 

"  I  have  just  told  her  that  I  must  go  and  '  see  a  man,' " 
said  he.  "  Now's  your  chance."  With  his  heart  beating 
fast,  Williamson  advanced. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Daisy  ? "  said  he.  "  You  did  not  ex- 
pect me  in  Hongkong? " 

The  young  girl  started;  she  changed  color;  for  a  mo- 
ment she  found  it  hard  to  speak ;  then  she  recovered  her- 
self, and  gave  him  her  hand  with  all  her  old  grace  and 
charm  of  manner.  Explanations  followed.  Why  had  she 
taken  this  long  journey?  Because  she  wanted  a  change; 
she  was  bored  in  New  York.  By  things  or  by  people? 
Well,  by  both.  No  (with  a  slight  blush),  she  did  not  say 
by  any  one  in  particular.  Of  course,  she  had  no  idea  that 
she  would  meet  an  old  friend  on  the  journey.  At  last  ac- 
counts, so  some  one  who  claimed  to  know  had  told  her, 
he  was  going  to  California  to  buy  a  ranch  and  settle  on  it. 
Never  had  any  such  idea?    Well,  that  -was  funny.     Why, 

should  Mrs.  C have  said  so? 

Thus  ran  on  the  pleasant  chat.  Williamson  was  serenely 
happy.  In  some  mysterious  way  he  seemed  to  be  aware 
that  Daisy  regarded  him  just  as  of  old,  and  was  happy  to 
meet  him;  that  was  enough  for  the  present.  "  The  little 
witch ! "  he  said  to  himself,  as  she  presented  him  with  much 
dignity  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCratchie,  when  they  made 
their  appearance  for  twelve-o'clock  breakfast,  as  an  ac- 
quaintance of  former  days  in  New  York.  "  Be  sure  to  get 
into  their  good  graces,"  she  managed  to  whisper  to  him  as 
they  filed  into  the  dining-room. 

Williamson  did  his  best.  He  discoursed  more  fluently 
than  learnedly — to  the  old  gentleman  about  teas,  cotton 
goods,  and  sterling  exchange;  and  to  the  old  lady  about 
crape  shawls  and  dinner-seis.  Their  stay  must  be  brief, 
they  said.  Could  they  go  to  Canton  and  return  in  time  for 
the  steamer  to  Shanghai?  There  would  just  be  time,  he 
told  them,  and  he  was  going  in  the  steamer  himself.  As 
he  said  this  he  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Daisy,  but  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Fletcher's  face,  which  was  almost  too  much 
for  him.  At  all  events,  he  established  a  footing  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  old  couple,  which  was  strengthened  in  the 
course  of  an  afternoon's  drive  about  the  colony  and  a  pleas- 
ant dinner.  That  during  the  day  and  evening  he  found 
many  opportunitiesof  talking  to  Daisy  goes  without  saying. 
When  they  separated  for  the  night  he  was  an  accepted 
member  of  the  party. 

Next  morning  they  went  to  Canton  by  steamer,  passed 
the  Bogue  and  Barrier  forts  and  the  site  of  the  old  facto- 
ries, and  dined  pleasantly  on  shore  at  Shameen,  the  small- 
est and  most  picturesque  of  all  the  foreign  settlements  in 
China.  Devoting  the  next  day  to  the  sights  of  the  great 
native  city  so  long  closed  to  Europeans,  they  concluded 
to  take  the  direct  steamer  for  Macao  on  the  morrow.  It 
was  a  small  boat,  and  they  found  very  many  natives  on 
board.  After  they  started,  Williamson  called  the  captain 
aside. 

"  Have  you  noticed  the  looks  of  these  Chinese  passen- 
gers?" asked  he. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  captain,  "  and  I  don't  like  them  at 
all." 

"A  little  too  much  like  the  piratical  gentry  who  attacked 
the  fast  boat  that  day  of  which  I  have  heard — eh,  captain  ? " 
"Altogether  too  much.  However,  forewarned  is  fore- 
armed. We  have  ten  Europeans,  all  told — I  have  just 
counted  noses — besides  your  venerable  friend  in  spectacles. 
Do  you  suppose  he  would  lake  a  hand  at  revolver  or  cap- 
stan-bar practice?" 

"Better  leave  him  out,"  said  Williamson;  "but,  my 
dear  fellow,  with  these  ladies  in  my  charge,  1  shall  be  hor- 
ribly uneasy  until  we  reach  Macao.  What  precautions  do 
you  propose  taking? " 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  quite  ready,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  frightening  the  women,  I  should  enjoy  giving 
these  devils  a  lesson  they  would  not  forget  for  many  years. 
Two  months  ago  I  had  some  handy  little  attachments  made 
to  the  boilers,  and  I  can  throw  jets  of  cold  water,  hot  wa- 
ter, or  steam.    They  pay  their  money,  and  they  take  their 
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choice.  They  are  all  forward,  as  you  know,  and  they  can 
not  reach  the  hurricane-deck  except  by  coming  aft  on  this 
deck.  Snould  they  try  that,  the  Lord  help  lhem!  I 
wouldn't  exchange  my  boiling-water  jets  for  a  battery  of  ar- 
tillery. We  can  not  be  too  well  prepared,  however,  and  I 
will  send  the  purser — he's  a  young  giant —  to  stay  with  you 
on  the  hurricane-deck.  Get  the  ladies  well  aft.  I  sup- 
pose you  have  a  revolver  ?  But,  after  all,  there's  not  one 
chance  in  ten  of  any  trouble." 

Williamson  walked  aft  with  a  serious  air.  That  "  very 
small  risk  of  a  very  great  certainty  "  was  a  difficult  thing 
to  face  under  present  circumstances.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  party,  of  which  Fletcher  had  told,  attacked 
on  the  Canton  River  years  before,  just  as  the  cheroots  were 
going  around  after  dinner,  the  junk  brought  stealthily 
alongside,  and  the  pirates  boarding.  And  what  a  fight  it 
was!  He  could  realize  just  how  hard  they  were  pressed 
when  the  boats  from  the  corvette  boarded  the  junk  on  the 
other  side,  and  they  saw  the  gleam  of  the  cutlasses.  But 
that  was  years  ago,  cm  a  sailing  boat,  not  a  steamer.  Ab- 
surd to  think  of  such  things  now;  he  would  join  the  ladies. 
And  he  ascended  the  ladder  and  approached  his  guests. 

Miss  Daisy  was  looking  with  great  interest  at  the  strange 
scenes  she  was  passing,  but  her  guardians  seemed  rather 
bored  and  uncomfortable.  The  purser  was  talking  to 
them,  looking  as  jolly  and  unconcerned  as  possible;  but 
as  the  breeze  blew  aside  his  light  paramatta  coat,  William- 
son saw  the  butt  of  a  revolver  in  His  hip-pocket. 

"  If  you  would  like  to  see  that  financial  article,  come 
and  take  the  arm-chair  in  my  room,  on  this  deck,"  he  was 
saying.  "  And,  madam,  you  will  find  the  sofa  there  as 
comfortable  as  possible." 

The  couple  accepted  the  invitation,  and  Williamson 
was  left  sitting  by  the  young  girl,  and  watching  her  ani- 
mated face. 

Meantime  the  captain,  at  his  post  below,  let  nothing  es- 
cape him.  Near  the  bow  was  a  hatchway  leading  to  the 
between-decks,  and  he  noticed  that  as  the  boat  rolled  a 
little  in  a  wide  and  windy  stretch  of  river,  most  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  native  passengers  had  descended.  Not  so  the 
ill-looking  and  suspicious  characters.  He  saw  them  whis- 
pering together,  and  occasionally  glancing  aft.  He  hurried 
to  the  engine-room,  and  gave  an  order.  Then  he  called 
the  stalwart  mates,  who  took  two  ominous-looking  coils  of 
hose  from  the  hooks  overhead,  and  carried  them,  one  to 
each  rail.  The  engineer  turned  a  stop-cock,  and  through 
each  nozzle  went  a  powerful  stream  into  the  muddy  river. 
■  "  That  will  do,"  said  the  captain,  with  a  chuckle.  "Just 
step  inside  with  them,  and  keep  quiet  a  minute.    They're 

felting  into  too  much  of  a  group  forward  there  to  suit  me. 
wish  I'd  battened  them  all  down  under  hatches.  I  won- 
der if  it's  too  late  now  ?  " 

It  was.  ]  ust  as  he  spoke  a  rush  was  made.  Along  each 
passageway  came  a  mob  of  yellow,  howling  demons,  their 
animal  faces  lighted  with  the  ferocity  of  the  lynx,  their 
long  knives  brandished,  their  harsh  voices  uttering  guttural 
yells.  It  was  an  issue — squarely  joined — the  Asiatic, 
strong  in  numbers  and  barbarism,  against  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
strong  in  courage  and  resources.  And  this  same  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  a  terrible  foe.  Ask  an  old  captain  who  has  seen 
all  the  conventional  desperadoes  of  the  world — the  grim 
Papuan,  the  stealthy  Malay,  the  Italian  bandit,  the  swar- 
thy Mexican,  the  Apache  Indian — ask  him  if  any  creature 
exists  more  formidable,  more  thoroughly  possessed  of  that 
desperate  courage  which  "makes  one  a  majority"  than 
some  quiet,  gray-baired,  God-fearing  New  England  cap- 
tain? Then,  again,  there  is  something  about  life  on  the 
outskirts  of  an  enormous  country  like  China,  something 
in  the  consciousness  of  being  hopelessly  outnumbered  by 
possible  foes,  that  transforms  men,  that  makes  the  bold 
bolder,  and  the  timid  brave,  sometimes  fierce.  Otherwise 
this  tale  would  have  read  far  differently.  Such  a  rush,  so 
quick,  so  powerful  as  those  pirates  made,  would  have 
daunted,  for  a  fatal  moment  at  least,  any  but  a  stout  heart. 
Our  captain  stood  firm  on  his  feet,  a  steely  glint  in  his 
eyes,  and  he  put  a  hand  behind  each  hip  as  he  cried: 
"  Jump  quick  with  that  hose !     Turn  on!  " 

Full  in  the  laces  of  the  half-naked  wretches,  on  their 
mad  rush  for  blood  and  plunder,  the  officers  sent  the  hiss- 
ing, scalding  stream.  In  one  minute  there  were  mingled 
with  the  howls  of  rage  and  pain  the  quick  reports  of  re- 
volvers; in  three  minutes  the  Europeans,  with  capstan 
bars  and  clubbed  muskets,  and  headed  by  the  captain,  his 
hat  gone,  and  his  gray  hair  bristling  over  his  forehead,  had 
made  a  counter-rush,  and  the  deck  was  theirs. 

At  the  moment  the  disturbance  below  began,  William- 
son was  sitting  by  Miss  Charlton  on  the  starboard  side, 
i'ust  forward  ofthe  paddle-box.  Hearing  the  rush,  he  rose 
tastily  to  look  over  the  forward  rail.  Just  then  three  hid- 
eous faces  appeared  at  the  deck's  edge.  He  turned  in  a 
second  to  see  that  a  leering  ruffian  had  gained  a  foothold 
behind  the  young  girl,  and  was  feeling  for  his  knife.  Will- 
iamson was  only  just  in  time.  With  his  left  hand  he  caught 
the  arm  now  raised  to  strike,  and  bent  it  back,  as  he  dis- 
engaged an  iron  belaying-pin  with  hisright.  Almostbefore 
the  crushing  blow  had  fallen,  the  revolvers  of  the  purser 
and  the  pilot  (who  held  his  wheel  with  one  hand  and  fired 
from  his  window  with  the  other)  had  disposed  of  the 
wretches.  Agile  as  cats,  they  had  stealthily  climbed  to  the 
hurricane-deck,  and  Williamson  realized  that  but  for  his 
quick  action  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  the  young 
girl,  who  had  now  fainted  in  his  arms. 

The  situation  was  singularly  novel  for  him,  especially 
when  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  he  saw  in  them  her  alarm, 
bewilderment,  relief,  happiness,  gratitude.  Her  face  was 
close  to  his;  he  might  have  kissed  her  at  that  moment 
without  offending  or  even  greatly  surprising  her,  this  beau- 
tiful, frank  young  creature,  just  saved  from  death,  and  by 
him.  His  heart  beat  fast  as,  quickly  recovering  herself, 
she  impulsively  caught  both  his  hands  in  hers  and  thanked 
him  over  and  over  again.  He  knew  not  what  he  was  about 
to  say;  and  then  appeared  the  old  guardian,  terrified,  dis- 
concerted, exasperated. 

"  It  is  simply  outrageous  that  such  things  can  happen," 
roared  the  old  man.  "  I  shall  write  to  our  minister  at  Pe- 
king. I  shall  appeal  to  our  Representative  in  Congress.  I 
shall — .  Eh!  what  did  you  say,  Daisy,  my  dear  child? 
Your  life  in  peril — saved  by  Mr.  Williamson?  God  bless 
you,  my  boy!"  and  he  forgot  his  wrath,  and,  more  and 


more  affected  as  he  learned  the  facts,  wrung  the  young  fel- 
low's hand. 

The  rest  of  this  story — and  for  most  readers  there  needs 
little  enough  of  it— can  be  told  by  two  facts  and  a  single 
inference.  The  facts  are  as  follows:  First,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cratchie  was  not  a  Philistine  at  bottom.  He  conceived 
the  most  intense  liking  for  Williamson,  and  declared  that 
he  must  come  home  with  him  and  become  a  partner  in  his 
house.  "Egad,  sir!"  he  declared  to  Fletcher,  "his 
knowledge  of  the  East  and  its  resources,  coupled  with  his 
pluck,  makes  him  invaluable,  sir,  simply  invaluable,  in 
these  days  of  competition."  Second,  there  was  a  roving 
correspondent  of  a  New  York  daily  paper  in  Hongkong 
eager  for  something  to  "cable"  home.  He  made  up  a 
lurid  dispatch,  and  as  Williamson  had  fortunately  invited 
him  to  the  club  and  treated  him  well,  he  gave  him  what 
he  called  a  "  first-class  send-off." 

The  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  Fletcher  to  Williamson: 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  the  cards.  I  expected  them. 
If  Grace  Church  were  anything  less  than  ten  thousand 
miles  away,  the  undersigned  would  be  there.  As  it  is, 
don't  forget  him.    God  bless  you  both! " — Ex. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 

Problem  No.  136. — By  H.  and  E.  Bettmann,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Composed  for  the  Argonaut. 

White— King  at    KR4;   Queen  at  Q7;  Bishops  at  K3,   QKt?; 

Knights  at  Q5,  QtS7;  Pawns  at  KB5,  K2,  K5. 

Black— King  at  K5;  Pawns  at  KB2,  KB3. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  No.  137.— By  C.  H.  Wheeler,  South  Lynne,  111. 

Composed  for  the  Argonaut. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Solutions  of  Problems. 
No.  123-        I-Kt  B4  I— B  x  Q 

2 — B  K5  2 — Any  move 

3 — B  mates. 
There  is  a  second  solution,  beginning  1  Q  QB3. 

No.  124— 
No.  125— 


1— B  Q6. 

I— B  QB6 
2— Bx  R 


3 — Q  mates. 

(a)  1 1— K  Q6 

2 — Q  K4  ch     2 — K  moves 
3— Q  K2  mates. 


I-Q  B4  (a,  b) 
2 — Kt  moves 

I  (b)  I 1— Kt  QK16 

2 — Q  K4  ch    2 — K  moves 
3— B  QR3  mates. 


Note. — In  game  No.  68.  Black's  third  and  sixth  moves  should 
read,  P  K4  and  P  KR3  In  Problem  No.  133,  add  Black  Pawn  at 
K5  to  prevent  double  solution.  Problem  No.  135  is  unsound^  and 
has  been  sent  to  author  for  correction. 

Correct  solutions  received:  Problems  Nos.  132  and  124,  from  U. 
Hartnell,  Salinas  City.     Problem  No.  134,  from  W. 


Game  No.  69. 

The  following  game,  played  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Kendricks, 

sans  voir,zX  the  chess  rooms  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  does 

great  credit  to  Mr.  K.'s  skill  as  a  blindfold  player.    The  notes  are 
y  Mr.  N.  J.  Manson. 

EVANS  GAMBIT, 


White. 
Mr.  Kendricks. 

I— PK4 

2— Kt  KB3 

3-BB4 

4-P  QKt4 

5-PB3 

6-PQ4 

7 — Castles 

8— Px  P 

9-P  KR3  (a) 
10— BK'2 
11— Kt  QB3 
12-P  Q5 
13— Kt  x  Kt 
14 — Kt  K2 
15— Kt  Kt3 
16-Q  KB3 
17— Kt  B5 
18— QxQ 
19— B  x  V 
20— P  x  B 


Black. 
Mr.  B. 
I— P  K4 
2-KtQB3 
3-BB4 
4— Bx  P 
5-B  R4 
6— Px  P 
7-R  QKt3 
8-PQ3 
9-P  KR3 
10 — Kt  K2 
11— Castles 
12— Kt  K4(b) 
13-P  x  Kt 
14— Kt  Kt3 
15-6  R5  (c) 
16-KRsq 

7-q  «5 

18— Kt  x  Q 
19— K  x  Kt 
20—  Kt  R4 


White. 
21— P  Kt4 
22— B  x  Kt 
23— K  K12 
24— KR  K  so 
2S-P  B4 
26-K  B3 
27-P  06 
28— B  x  P 
29— P  x  P 
30— R  K6 
31-R  R  sq 
32-PK15 
33-R  R6 
34— R  K'6ch 
35— R  x  P  ch 
36— RK16 
37-P  P6 


Black. 
21— Kt  KB3 
22—  P  x  B 
23— KR  K  sq 
24-RK4(?) 
25— KR  Ksq 
26—  P  KR4  (d) 
27— Px  P 
28-P  x  P  ch 
29— KR  KB  sq 
30— K  Kt2 
31-OR  Q  sq  (e) 
32- P  64 
33-RKRsq(f) 
34— K  B  sq 
35-K  K  sq 

36-P  Q5 
37-PQ6 


!— R  KR  sq  ( !)  38-KR  B  sq 
39-R  Kt7  39- B  B4 

40— QR  R7         40 — Resigns. 


(a)  Instead  of  this  defensive  move,  White  might  have  proceeded 
with  9  P  Q$,  and  if  Kt  K4;  10  Kt  x  Kt,  P  x  Ktj  11  B  R3,  etc. 

(b)  The  Knight  should  have  gone  to  R4,  attacking  the  Bishop, 
and  later  the  Pawns  on  the  Queens  side  thrown  forward.  In  the 
advance  of  these  Pawns  consists  the  strength  of  the  modern  de- 
fense to  this  variation  of  the  Evans. 

(c)  Black  here  plays  his  opponent's  game. 

(d)  He  should  not  open  up  his  file  unless  he  intends  to  command 
it.  The  immediate  oHect  of  the  move  (though  not  consummated) 
is  to  weaken  White's  Pawns  by  doubling  them. 

(e)  Very  weak.  R  to  KR  sq  would  have  been  much  better,  and 
might  have  drawn  the  game . 

(I)  Too  late,  and  therefore  useless. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

It  is  told  of  Senator  Mahone  that,  when  unarmed,  he 
weighs  just  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds. 

Ex-Governor  Curtin  says  he  spent  while  United  States 
Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year 
more  than  his  salary. 

The  Archduchess  Martha  Theresa,  of  Austria,  has  a 
passion  for  manufacturing  jewelry,  and  works  under  the 
instruction  of  a  practical  jeweler. 

Madame  de  Lesseps,  married  in  1869,  paraded  her 
twelve  children  on  the  occasion  of  her  Ferdinand's  induc- 
tion into  the  ranks  of  the  Immortals. 

Professor  Huxley,  burdened  with  years  and  wom  with 
toil,  will  presently  abandon  some  of  his  most  active  em- 
ployments in  search  of  rest  and  recuperation. 

President  Cleveland  is  said  to  be  especially  afraid  of 
baldness  and  obesity,  with  both  of  which  he  is  threatened. 
He  has  gained  twenty  pounds  in  flesh  since  he  entered  the 
White  House. 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage  carries  sixty  thousand 
dollars  of  insurance  on  his  life.  Lawrence  Barrett  carries 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  Edwin 
Booth  eighty-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  Remington  armory  was  founded  in  1S16  by  Elipha- 
let  Remington,  a  farmer's  lad,  who  wanted  a  gun,  and,  hav- 
ing no  other  way  to  get  one,  made  it  himself.  His  tools 
consisted  only  of  a  disused  farm  forge. 

Miss  Margaret  Blaine,  the  daughter  of  the  ex-Secretary, 
is  Miss  Bayard's  rival  in  fearless  horsemanship.  She  has 
a  beautiful  figure,  which  appears  to  best  advantage  in  the 
saddle,  and  her  riding  habits  ate  models  of  good  taste. 

The  King  of  Saxony  and  the  other  litigants,  including 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  have  settled  amicably  their  dis- 
pute over  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  wi  1 — the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland receiving  four  millions  of  dollars,  the  largest  share. 

The  fortune  of  the  Marquis  of  Ripen  is  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  has  settled  one-half,  and 
the  reversion  on  his  death  of  the  remainder,  on  his  only 
child,  the  Earl  de  Grey,  on  his  marriage  with  Lady  Lons- 
dale. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Queen  of  England's  pri- 
vate correspondence  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  account  for  telegrams,  dispatched  on  her  private  affairs 
alone  during  her  stay  at  Aix  to  Darmstadt,  amounted  to 
just  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds. 

George  Augustus  Sala  is  attracting  large  audiences  in 
Australia  by  his  jingo  lectures.  A  specimen  brick  from 
his  structure  runs  something  like  this:  "  If  Beaconsfield 
were  alive,  the  Russian  bear  would  have  been  muzzled, 
chained,  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  long  ago." 

Madame  Christine  Nilsson  has  sued  the  family  of  her 
late  husband,  M.  Rouzeaud,  for  about  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars loaned  him  and  his  relatives,  she  bringing  the  action 
solely  to  present  the  money  to  a  married  sister  of  M.  Rou- 
zeaud, whose  course  toward  him  always  pleased  the  emi- 
nent singer. 

Ex-Director  E.  A.  Burke,  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposi- 
tion, now  fifty-six  years  old,  was  a  major  in  the  Confede- 
rate service,  and  has  been  successively  a  wagon  manufact- 
urer, marble-yard  proprietor,  editor  and  proprietor  of  a 
prosperous  newspaper,  and  organizer,  director,  and  under- 
taker of  an  exposition. 

Paris  correspondents  constantly  convey  the  idea  that 
Mrs.  Bonanza  Mackay  flits  occasionally  from  her  Paris 
mansion  to  her  Florence  palace;  but  the  Mrs.  Mackay  at 
Florence  is  Mrs.  Donald  Mackay,  of  Boston,  who  is  quite 
as  famous  as  her  Paris  prototype  for  her  wonderful  toilets 
and  elegant  entertainments. 

Professor  Day,  of  Yale,  in  speaking  of  the  work  of  the 
revisers  of  the  Bible,  now  concluded,  recently  said :  "  You 
can  not  understand  the  immense  comfort  it  is  to  be  re- 
lieved, after  a  long  twelve  years  of  secrecy,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  declining  to  answer  the  questions  of  many  of  my 
best  friends  in  regard  to  the  rendering  of  particular  pas- 
sages." 

The  latest  amusing  (and  not  particularly  flattering)  bit  of 
gossip  about  Queen  Victoria  and  her  whims  and  ways,  is 
that  she  has  discovered  in  a  son-in-law  of  Arbishop  Tait 
a  marvelous  resemblance  to  the  defunct  John  Brown,  and 
has  since  been  inconvenient  in  her  pressing  attentions  to 
him — calling  on  him,  buying  pictures  of  him,  and  sending 
for  him,  post-haste,  to  beguile  an  hour  of  her  toilet  with 
his  conversation. 

Mrs.  Weldon,  who  recently  was  awarded  by  the  Sheriff's 
Court  of  London  fifty  thousand  dollars  damages  against 
the  composer  Gounod  for  libel,  is  now  preparing  to  bring 
action  for  libel  in  France  against  Gounod,  Rochefort,  and 
Albert  Wolf.  Mrs.  Weldon  will  base  ihese  actions  on  the 
criticisms  made  on  her  conduct  by  these  gentlemen  in 
French  newspapers. 

It  was  related  by  an  American  visitor  upon  his  return 
from  the  Island  of  Guernsey  twenty  years  ago,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  French  ideas  and  morals,  that  he  learned  from 
Victor  Hugo,  whom  he  came  to  know,  that  the  poet  of  pat- 
riotism and  passions  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  a  beautiful 
wife,  and  a  beautiful  mistress,  all  living  at  the  same  time 
under  the  same  roof.  The  poet  said  his  domestic  happi- 
ness was  complete. 

Miss  Bayard,  daughter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  one 
of  the  most  daring  horsewomen  in  the  country.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  spring  meeting  of  the  National  Jockey 
Club,  at  Washington,  the  other  day,  she  rode  over  the 
steeple-chase  course,  and  took  in  everything,  including  the 
hazardous  water-jump,  while  the  group  of  amazed  specta- 
tors stood  still  and  looked  on.  She  did  not  acknowledge 
the  applause  from  the  grand  stand,  but  rode  home  and 
stupefied  ber  eminent  papa  with  a  description  of  her  ad- 
venture.  Miss  Bayard's  daring  ride  is  the  talk  of  the  town. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


An  English  judge  lias  recently  decided  that  "  there  is  no  duty-cast  upon  the 
red/dent  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  turn  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  t/ie  recipient."  Tlieatricat  managers  w/io  liave  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  publishers  to  w/ioni  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  t/u's  decision.  T/ie  law,  as  laid  down 
by  t/u's  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  Hie  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
ilays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  them  witliout  solicitation.  T/te  "Argonaut  " 
will  return  all  unavailable  AfSS.  w/ien  t/ie  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  tliose  sending  AfSS.  to  distinctly  understand  tliat  we 
are  not  responsible  /or  Vie  preservation  or  transmission  of  such  AfSS. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond  is  about  to  publish  a  fourth  novel, 

Mr.  Charles  Welford,  of  the  firm  of  Scribner  &  Welford,  is  dead. 

Simpkin  &  Marshall  will  publish  next  monih  a  new  novelette  by 
the  author  of  "  Vice-Versa, "  entitled  "  The  Tinted  Venus." 

The  author  of  "London  Society  "is,  London  Life  declares,  "a 
Mr.  Silas,  who  was  originally  the  keeper  of  the  archives  at  the 
French  Embassy  at  Vienna." 

Lord  Tennyson  is  writing  an  historical  drama,  a  sequel  to 
"Thomas  a  Becket."  He  is  also  collecting  his  detached  poems, 
which  will  be  issued  with  new  lyrics. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  is  said  to  have  been  the  price  paid 
by  the  Engl'sh  puhhshers  lor  the  copyright  of  General  Gordon's 
diary.     It  will  not  fill  more  than  one  ordinary  volume. 

In  the  ten  commandments  in  the  Revised  Version  are  some  ver" 
bal  alterations,  the  most  striking  being  that  the  sixth,  "Thou 
shalt  not  kill  "'(Exodus  xx,  13),  becomes,  "Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder." 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  at  present  engaged  uDon  a  new  story 
for  boys.  It  is  to  be  published  as  a  <erial  in  the  Young  Folks'  Pa- 
per, in  which  "Treasure  Island"  and  "The  Black  Arrow,"  by 
the  same  author,  first  appeared. 

Mr.  John  H.  Ingram's  work  on  "The  Raven,"  which  will  be 
published  very  shortly,  wili  give  the  origin,  history,  variorum 
readings,  bibliography,  chief  translations,  parodies,  and  entire  lit- 
erature of  Edgar  Poe's  well-known  poem. 

Ouida  has  written  a  story  called  "  Othmar,"  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  Russia,  and  the  characters  belong  to  thehighest  ranks  of 
society.  It  is  to  be  issued  as  a  serial  in  The  People.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  Ouida  appears  in  serial  form. 

Chatto  &  Windus,  London,  will  publish  shortly  a  work  that  has 
been  for  a  considerable  time  in  preparation.  It  is  a  "Dictionary 
of  the  Drama,"  by  Mr.  W.  Davenport  Adams.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  more  accurate  than  the  "  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature  "  by  the  same  author. 

Under  the  new  "arrangement,  whereby  the  Century  is  issued  in 
this  country  on  the  first  of  the  month  and  copyrighted  here,  copy- 
right protection  is  also  secured  in  Great  Britain  by  issue  there  a 
day  or  two  in  advance — a  great  advantage  to  contributors,  since 
their  articles  are  now  protected  in  both  countries. 

A  correspondent  writes  to' the  New  York  Nation  from  Arizona: 
"  Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  an  instance  of  literary  piracy. 
The  story  entitled  'The  Knight  of  the  Black  Forest,' recently  con- 
cluded in  the  Century  contains  an  incident — the  purchase  of  pict- 
ures by  the  courier— which  has  been  stolen  bodily  from  a  work  ex- 
tensively read  some  twenty  years  ago,  'Robadi  Roma,' by  the 
sculptor  Story." 

A  good  deal  of  curiosity  has  been  aroused  by  the  report  that 
Miss  Cleveland  has  given  the  manuscript  of  a  book  to  a  publishing 
firm,  with  consent  to  place  her  writings  before  the  public.  It  is 
understood  that  she  has  been  requested,  by  several  book-houses,  to 
allow  a  collection  ol  her  papers  to  be  prepared  for  publication,  and 
that  she  has  refused  several  tempting  offers  of  this  sort.  The  book 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  will  be  a  collection  of  lectures 
delivered  at  Elmira,  and  they  will  be  published  under  the  general 
title,  "  Sketches  of  History."  The  work  is  to  be  published  by 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  in  a  few  days. 

M.  Zola  and  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers  have  had  a  quarrel.  M. 
Zola  is  reported  as  complaining  that  the  Messrs.  Peterson  had  pub- 
lished a  novel  entitled  "Nana's  Daughter,"  written  in  this  country 
by  two  Frenchmen,  as  having  been  written  by  Zola.  In  reply,  the 
Petersons  say  that  "  Nana's  Daughter  "  was  not  written  in  this 
country  and  was  not  published  under  M.  Zola's  name.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  written  in  Paris;  it  was  first  published  as  a  serial 
in  a  Paris  newspaper,  was  dedicated  to  M.  Zola,  and  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  Petersons'  edition  MM.  Sirven  and  Levordier  were 
named  as  the  authors.  They  state  that  there  never  was  any  pre- 
tense that  Zola  wro'e  this  book. 

The  stories  which  have  the  largest  popular  sale  of  any  are  those 
which  have  "  The  Duchess"  for  an  author.  The  books  are  origi- 
nally published  in  London  by  diflerentfirms,  through  whom  Amer- 
ican publishers  of  advanced  sheets  have  dealt.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  productions  are  the  work  of  various  hands,  although  rumor  at- 
tributes them  to  a  Mrs.  Argles.  Next  in  the  order  of  market  value 
stand  the  novels  of  Bertha  M.  Clay,  and  a  lawsuit  has  revealed. the 
fact  that  Charlotte  Brame,  the  writer  of  the  first  few  of  the  series, 
has  been  dead  for  years,  but  this  has  not  interrupted  a  regular  sup- 
ply of  her  stories  from  London.  Miss  Braddon's  fiction  is  third  in 
point  of  sale  in  America.  Several  of  the  novels  issued  in  her  name 
prove  to  have  been  only  edited  by  her. 

An  English  paper  publishes  this  libel :  The  library  of  a  certain 
illiterate  but  wealthy  Bostonian  was  chosen  for  him  by  a  culti- 
vated friend.  Months  after  it  was  all  on  his  shelves,  he  presented 
himself  in  a  towering  passion  at  the  bookseller's.  Hehad  discov- 
ered an  edition  of  Elizabeth  Barrett's  poems  to  be  imperfect  be- 
cause "  Browning"  was  omitted  from  the  title-page.  The  book- 
seller, who  prided  himself  on  the  selection  he  had  made,  explained 
in  vain  that  it  was  the  rare  "first  edition  "  which  was  published 
before  she  became  Mrs.  Browning — a  book  with  few  duplicates  in 
America.  But  the  Bostonian  was  not  satisfied  with  the  explana* 
tion,  and  departed  more  angry  than  ever. 

The  Revue  Critique  directs  attention  to  a  work  shortly  to  be 
published  at  Brussels,  which  is  said  to  promise  most  piquant  reve- 
lations. The  title  is  "  Les  Dessous  He  1'histoire:  curiosites  judi- 
Clares,  admin  is'  rat  ives,  politiques,  et  litteraires,  recueilliesetanno- 
tees  par  J  Horyn  de  Tranchere."  It  is  to  comprise  two  volumes 
of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages  each.  The  manuscript  col- 
lections of  the  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  that 
institution  is  especially  rich  as  regards  documents  relating  to  the 
political  and  literary  history  of  France,  have  provided  the  author 
with  a  large  part  of  the  material  contained  in  the  two  volumes. 
Most  of  the  papers  are  unedited,  and  the  others  are  very  scarce. 

Nobody,  says  the  London  World,  in  all  probability  is  more  as- 
tonished than  Lord  Malmesbury  himself  at  the  unexpected  pecuni- 
ary success  of  his  memoirs.  The  book  was  originally  set  up  in 
type  at  his  own  expense,  and  six  months  since  he  would  gladly 
have  sold  the  venture  outright  for  fifty  pounds.  As  it  is,  the  net 
profits  already  exceed  two  thousand  pounds;  the  first  French  edi* 
tion  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  even  Mr.  Tauchnitz  has  paid  hand- 
somely for  the  right  of  reproduction.  The  author  seems  to  have 
dictated  the  whtile  work  to  a  shorthand  writer,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  curious  errors  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names  which  crept 
into  the  earlier  editions.  Lord  Malmesbury  will  probably  shortly 
issue  an  addi  ional  volume  bringing  his  narrative  down  to  the 
death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield;  and  in  the  interests  of  posterity  and 
contemporary  history-making,  he  still  writes  up  his  diary  every 
daywith  praiseworthy  diligence. 


Writing  of  Bret  Harte,  a  foreign  correspondent  says:  "  People 
who  knew  him  when  he  went  abroad,  a  slender,  graceful,  dark- 
haired,  elegant  man,  would  scarcely  recall  his  former  lineaments 
in  the  gray,  wrinkUd,  corpulent  man  he  has  become.  His  hair  is 
now  as  unite  as  snow;  he  is  of  full  hahit,  with  a  decided  tendency 
to  embonpoint,  and  has  lost  the  graceful  elegance  that  once  ren- 
dered him  so  fascinating.  One  of  his  sons,  Francis  B.  Harte, 
named  for  his  father,  is  an  actor  of  great  promise,  and  has  taken 
Dion  Boucicault's  place  in  bis  most  famous  Irish  parts  with  suc- 
cess. The  other,  and  elder,  is  in  business,  and  prefers  its  com- 
paratively sure  methods  of  success  to  the  precarious  ways  of  lit- 
erature and  the  drama.  If  Bret  loses  his  consular  position,  his 
future  is  a  serious  question,  as  he  has  saved  very  little,  is  naturally 
extravagant,  and  the  blush  and  bloom  of  the  reputation  that  made 
him  master  of  the  situation  a  dozen  years  ago,  have  been  dulled 
and  tarnished  by  commonplace  later  work,  produced  for  what  it 
would  bring  wiih  th^  two  magic  syllables  of  Bret  Marie  affixed 
to  it."  _ 

New  Books. 
The  California  Academy  has  now  issued  three  bulletins,  under 
date  of  February,  1884;  January,  1SS5,  and  February,  1S85.  They 
contain  well  prepared  articles  on  zoology,  astronomy,  and  mineral- 
ogy. Bulletin  No.  3  is  illustrated  by  nine  lithographic  plates  of 
botanical  specimens. 

We  have  received  part  seven  of  the  '*  German  Simplified  "  series. 
It  is  devoted  to  explaining  the  conjugation  of  reflexives,  impersonal 
and  compound  verbs.  The  key  to  part  six  accompanies  this  num- 
ber. Published  by  August  Knoflach,  New  York;  for  sale  by 
Joseph  A.  Hofman;  price,  10  cents. 

"  The  Luck  of  a  Wandering  Dane  "  is  an  autobiography  written 
and  published  by  "  Hans  Lykkeyceger,"  the  pen-name  under 
which  some  inspired  idiot  hides  his  identity.  It  is  utterly  uninter- 
esting, except  as  an  example  of  what  dreadful  rubbish  gets  into 
print.     It  is  published  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  price  is  25  cents. 

Dr.  Talbot  W.  Chambers,  who  was  a  member  of  the  revision 
committee  having  in  charge  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament,  has 
published  "  A  Companion  to  the  Revised  Old  Testament,"  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  why  a  revision  was  necessary,  and  what  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  translated  text.  Published  by  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls, New  York;  for  sale  at  the  book-stores;  price,  $1. 

"The  Bad  Boy  at  Home,  and  his  Experiences  in  Trying  to  Be- 
come an  Editor  is  modestly  described  by  the  author,  Walter  T. 
Gray,  as  "  the  funniest  book  of  the  age."  The  author  seems  to 
think  that  incorrect  spelling  is  so  novel  and  so  deliciously  droll 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  have  a  humorous  idea  in  the  book. 
Published  and  for  sale  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie  &  Co,  New  York. 

The  second  crop  of  "  Pickings  from  Puck  "  has  been  harvested. 
It  announces  that  it  "  not  only  makes  you  laugh,  but  enables  you 
to  put  out  the  light  without  getting  out  of  bed,  and  tells  you  how 
to  borrow  money  without  security."  Such  information  is  cheapat 
any  price,  and  the  reading  matter  consists  of  the  brightest  things 
of  thia  bright  comic  paper.  Published  by  Keppler  &  Schwartz- 
mann,  New  York;  for  sale  by  the  newsdealers;  price,  25  cents. 

J.  S.  Winter,  author  of  "  Cavalry  Life  "  and  "  Regimental  Le- 
gends," furnishes  the  third  number  of  Harper's  "  Handy  Series  " 
in  "  Mignon,  or  Bootles's  Baby,"  a  novelette  which  has  already 
been  published  in  one  of  the  Harpers'  periodicals.  The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous.  The  latest  issue  of  the  "  Franklin  Squa^ 
Library  "  is  Miss  M,  E.  Braddon's  story,  "  Ishmael."  Published 
by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers;  price, 
25  and  20  cents,  respectively. 

"  Imbroglio  "  is  the  title  of  a  lengthy  drama  in  six  acts  by  George 
Allender.  The  scene  is  laid  in  San  Francisco,  the  time  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  motif  the  divorce  question.  It  is,  as  a  general  thing, 
written  in  iambic  pentametrical  blank  verse,  though  occasional 
lines  are  in  a  metre  as  yet  unnamed  by  modern  rhetoricians,  and 
the  style  is  grandiloquent.  The  author  declares  that  in  case  any 
theatrical  manager  "cares  to  risk  his  reputation  by  the  production 
of  this  play,  the  author  will  insist  on  his  rights  ";  but  the  warning 
is  entirely  unnecessary,  for  intrinsic  reasons.  It  is  published  and 
for  sale  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

"  A  Marsh  Island,"  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  is  a  book  which  will 
be  greeted  with  pleasure  by  the  many  admirers  of  this  talented 
writer.  The  plot  is  simple,  almost  commonplace,  but  Miss  Jew- 
ett's  artistic  touch  has  made  it  very  readable.  It  is  a  recital  of  the 
adventures  of  a  young  artist  during  a  summer  stay  on  the  Marsh 
Island.  He  stops  at  a  farm-house  one  day,  seesthe.farmer's  daugh- 
ter, half  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  decides  to  remain  there  for  a 
time.  She  admires  him,  and  arouses  the  jealousy  of  her  rustic 
lover,  bu'  the  artist  eventually  returns  to  the  city,  and  the  lovers 
are  reconciled.  The  chief  beauty  of  the  story  lies  in  the  admirable 
bits  of  description.  It  is  published  by  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.;  price,  $1.25. 

J  ouroalistic    Cbit-cbat. 
William  F.  Laffan,  who  succeeds  the  late  Isaac  W.  England  as 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Sun,  is  the  "  Owl  "  of  the  Tile  Club, 
and  edited  Harper's  "Christmas." 

Mr.  Cameron,  the  special  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard, 
was,  when  killed  in  Egypt,  receiving  a  salary  of  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  the  Standard  has  provided  for  his  mother. 

Henry  Labouchere,  of  London  Truth,  is  said  to  receive  more  in- 
vitations out  to  dinner,  and  to  have  a  more  advantageous  position 
for  getting  scent  of  society  tittle-tattle,  than  any  other  man  in  Lon- 
don. 

Moses  Dow,  the  founder  of  the  Waverly  Magazine,  is  still  living, 
though  old  and  very  feeble.  He  is  a  genial  man,  but  greatly  in- 
fatuated with  Spiritualism.  Hardly  any  of  the  matter  printed  in 
the  magazine  is  paid  for,  and  its  profits  are  said  to  be  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year. 

Probably  very  few  people  know  that  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  publish 
a  periodical  in  Latin.  It  is  called  Latine,  edited  by  Professor  Ed- 
gar S.  Shumway,  of  Rutgers  College.  New  Brunswick,  and  costs 
subscribers  three  dollars  a  year.  It  ofiers  Latin  poems,  dialogues, 
essays,  letters,  translations,  and  contains  an  English  supplement 
of  grammatical,  lexicographic,  and  archaeological  notes.  It  is 
beautifully  printed,  and  will  be  liked  by  all  fairly  advanced  stu- 
dents of  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  Parisian  papers  have  lately  been  stirred  up  to  a  degree  of 
enterprise  that  is  truly  phenomenal  for  them  by  the  influence  of 
English  and  American  competition.  This  was  strikingly  shown 
on  the  afternoon  of  Victor  Hugo's  death,  when  no  less  than  than 
thirty  Iwo  reporters  surrounded  the  house,  each  anxious  to  get  the 
news  first,  so  as  to  have  his  paper  the  first  on  the  streets  with  a 
special  edition.  On  the  night  of  Leon  Gambetta's  death,  less 
than  three  years  ago,  not  a  single  reporter  was  in  attendance. 

The  Tribune  and  the  Morning  fournal  are  trying  to  add  to  their 
circulation  by  printing  Coney  Island  tickets  in  their  columns  that 
may  be  cut  out  and  used.  The  fournal  was  the  first  to  do 
this,  and  its  tickets  were  good  for  grown  people,  and  it  is  said  that 
six  thousand  people  visited  Coney  Island  on  these  newspaper 
tickets  one  Sunday.  The  Tribune  tickets  are  nnly  for  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age.  This  is  a  good  arrangement  for  the 
railway  company,  for  it  is  hardly  likely  that  many  children  of 
twelve  will  go  unaccompanied  by  their  parents  or  guardians. 


A  stranger  enters  a  barber  shop  in  Madrid,  asks  the  assistant  to 
let  him  feel  the  razor,  changes  it  into  a  huge  butcher-knife,  puts  it 
to  his  throat,  gives  it  a  jerk,  a  stream  of  blood  rushes  forth,  the 
people  in  the  room  stand  aghast,  the  stranger  bows  and  retires.  It 
was  Hermann,  the  prestidigitator. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


The  circus  season  is  upon  us,  the  sawdust  of  the  year. —  Wash' 
ington  Hatchet* 

The  liberty  bell  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have 
been  cracked  when  it  went  to  New  Orleans. —Philadelphia  Call, 

Professor  (to  new  student)— "Just  bleeze  boint  owd  vich  von  of 
dose  statues  you  haf  draw  from,  den  vill  I  your  drawing griticise." 
— Bazar. 

Brief  and  to  the  point:  "  Been  to  Washington?  "  "Yes."  "See 
Cleveland?"  "Yes.'*  "Did  he  'point  you?"  "Yes."  "What 
to?"     "Door." — Brooklyn  Times. 

There  is  a  man  at  Englewood,  Illinois,  who  has  not  tasted  food 
for  more  than  two  years.  He  looks  just  as  hearty  as  the  day  he 
was  buried. — Bloomington  Through  Mail. 

fudge — "How  old  are  you,  madam?"  Witness — "  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  my  age,  and  hearsay  testimony,  I  under- 
stand, is  not  accepted  in  this  court." — Ex. 

The  word  "  hell "  has  been  practically  abolished  from  the  Old 
Testament.  The  place  itself,  however,  is  probably  still  doing  bus- 
iness at  the  old  stand.— Philadelphia  Press. 

Both  Patti  and  Henry  Irving  announce  that  they  will  not  vi>i 
America  in  1886.  Now  let  us  make  an  extra  effort  to  pay  off  tl 
National  debt  next  year. — Pittsburg  Commercial  Gazette, 

"Ice  cream,"  observed  Eriggs  at  the  boarding-house;  "thai 
is  what  I  call  an  oasis  in  the  desert."  *•  It  is  more  like  a  dessei 
in  the  oasis,"  replied  the  thin  boarder. — New  York  Graphic. 

Dying  words  :  "  The  air  is  rather  close  " — Desdemona.  "  Drin! 
ing  will  cause  my  death."—  Socrates.  "  I  shall  He  in  the  grave." 
Ananias.     "  I  was  not  well  heeled."—  Achilles.—  The  Standard. 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  the  first  President  who  has  worn  only  a  mm. 
tzche.— Herald.  This  would  seem  to  beraiher  an  airy  costume, 
even  for  so  robust  a  man  as  Cleveland.— Boston  Commercial  Bulle- 
tin. 

First  Citizen — "  You  always  stay  home  in  the  evenings  now?" 
Second  Citizen—"  Yes;  my  wife's  lather  gave  her  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  a  birthday  present,  and  I'm  teaching  her  how  to  play  draw 
poker." — Ex. 

An  exchange   states   that  Wisconsin  furnishes  more  poetry  s 
pine  lumber  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union."    Why  say  poetn 
and  pine  lumber?     Why  not  say  kindling,  and  kill  two  birds  wiln 
one  stone? — Through  Mail. 

"The  best  monument  to  my  husband,"  says  Mme.  Barrios, 
"  would  be  a  man  who  can  take  his  place."  As  Mme,  Barrios  is 
young,  pretty,  and  has  eight  millions  of  dollars,  this  ought  not  to 
tie  a  hopeless  task. — New  York  Graphic. 

A  Maine  paper  tells  the  remarkable  story  of  a  man  in  that  State 
who  "  has  never  seen  a  railroad,   steamboat,  newspaper,  clock,  < 
woman."    We  don't  doubt  it  at  all,  but  we  are  at  the  same  tin  _ 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing been  born  blind. — Boston  Post. 

"  Where's  Johnny?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Blueskin,  as  she  was  walk- 
ing along  with  her  husband  and  family.  "  Oh,  he's  right  behind," 
responded  the  fond  father,  looking  badk  at  his  lagging  offspring. 
"  Is  he?  I  thought  he  might  be  left  behind,"  saiaMrs.  B.,  with- 
out betraying  the  slightest  emotion.— Ex. 

"You  are  getting  to  be  a  regular  toper— a  perfect  sot,  sir,"  said 
an  irate  business  man  of  Austin  to  one  of  his  clerks;  "don't  you 
suppose  that  I  can  see  that  you  have  been  drinking  again  ?  "  "  Of 
course  I  suppose  so,"  answered  the  employee;  "you  always  see 
when  I  am  drinking,  but  the  deuce  of  it  is,  you  never  see  when  I 
am  dry." — Texas  Si  flings. 

A  couple  of  guys  waited  upon  the  rector  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
of  the  Heidelberg  University.  Professor— "  What  is  it  you  want?  '' 
Both—"  We  wish  to  sell  our  bodies  for  dissection  after  death  " 
Professor — "Very  good;  how  much  do  you  ask?  "  Both—"  Well, 
you  see,  at  the  University  of  Magdeburg,  they  gave  us  each  ten 
lhalers  1 " — Humori>tiche  Blatter. 

It  was  at  the  breakfast  table.  Mr.  Smilingboy  was  telling  Mrs. 
S.  about  a  farce  he  had  attended  the  night  before.  "  Ah,"  said  he, 
"  my  dear,  you'd  have  died  laughing  it  you  could  have  seen  it!  " 
Then  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  burning  enthusiasm,  "How  I  wish  you'd 
been  there!"  Even  now  he  can  not  quite  understand  why  Mrs. 
S.'s  remarks  direct lv  afterward  took  such  an  unusually  and  violent- 
ly personal  turn. — Bazar, 

A  sweet  young  thing  went  up  to  a  telegraph  counter  in  England 
with  a  form  in  her  hand  and  a  diffident  Took  on  her  face  and  in- 
quired: "Can't  I  send  just  one  word  for  less  than  a  shilling?" 
"  No,  miss,"  replied  the  clerk,  "  the  rate  is  a  shilling  for  one  word 
or  twenty,  but  if  you  are  in  no  hurry  and  are  wilting  to  wait  until 
August,  the  rates  will  be  cheaper."  "  Wait  until  August,  indeed. 
You  don't  know  the  scarcity  of  husbands,  young  man.  You  see,'' 
she  went  on,  confidentially,  "dear  George  has  proposed  to  me  t, 
letter,  and  I  want  to  secure  him,  as  it  were,  before  he  has  time  to 
change  his  mind."  But  the  government  has  not  any  consideration 
for  engaged  young  ladies,  and  the  sweet  ynung  thing  had  to  secure 
George  at  an  outlay  of  a  shilling. — Troy  Times, 

"This  little  story  of  Wendell  Phillips  that  I  just  read  in  the  pa- 
per," remarked  one  of  the  hotel  men  in  Chicago  last  week,  "re- 
minds me  of  one  about  another  famous  public  man  of  Boston.  He 
was  stopping  at  my  hotel,  and  soon  engaged  in  conversation  wil 
a  citizen  of  the  town,  who  happened  to  be  in.  Of  course  neitl 
knew  the  other.  "'This  pugilistic  show  that's  comin' off  at  tl 
Opera  House  to-night  is  a  disgrace  to  our  city,'  remarked  the  citi- 
zen. The  pugilists  ought  to  be  tarred  and  feathered.  That  Jo! 
L.  Sullivan  is  a  big  ruffian,  who  ought  to  be  locked  up  in  jail  am 
kept  on  bread  and  water.  He's  a  drunken  loafer.  They  say  he  " 
a  powerful  man,  but  I  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  tell  him  so  to  his  tsu 
small  as  I  am,  and  I'll  do  it  if  I  can  get  a  chance.  By  the  way, 
see  his  name  on  the  register  there.1  'Yes,'  replied  the  stranger, 
savagely,  drawing  himself  up  and  looking  ugly,  *  I  just  writ  it 
there.'  In  all  my  experience  as  a  hotel-keeper  I  never  saw  a  con- 
versation stop  more  abruptly  than  ihat  one,  nor  a  man  have  more 
urgent  business  down  street."—  Ch icago  Herald, 


I 


ft 


"To  me,  the  most  notable  thing  about  the  recent  '  Authors' 
Readings,'"  writes  a  Critic  correspondent,  "was  the  variety  of 
American  humor  the  two  days  brought  out  — Will  Carleton,  Bun- 
ner,  Hawthorne's  'dry  fun,'  Beecher  in  'The  Dandelion,"  Stock- 
ton's sequel  to  'The  Lady  and  the  Tiger,'  Smith's  'Southern 
Humor,1  Howell's  pleasant  wit,  Eggleston's,  and— above  all- 
Mark  Twain's  monologue.  No  two  were  alike.  What  struck 
me  was,  that  while  some  of  the  most  finished  literary  work  suffered 
in  the  hands  of  its  creators  when  they  came  to  interpret  it  them- 
selves, the  narrative  poem  which  Mr.  Carleton  recited  gained  a 
thousand'old.  I  find  very  little  to  -admire  in  Mr.  Carleton 's  farm- 
ballads  when  I  read  them  quietly  to  myself;  but  there  was  so  much 
in  the  one  he  read  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  a  fortnight  since, 
and  his  interpretation  added  so  much  to  its  interest,  that  it  took 
almost  all  the  life  and  color  out  of  the  readings  that  preceded  and 
followed  it." 


The  editor  of  a  Buffalo  newspaper  recently  asked  the  subscriber! 
to  name  the  ten  most  important  inventions  of  all  time.  More  than 
eight  hundred  answers  were  received,  and  the  ten  inventions  receiv- 
ing the  most  votes  were:  The  telegraph,  the  printing  press,  steam 
engine,  cotton  gin,  telephone,  mariner's  compass,  gunpowder, 
sewing  machine,  telescope,  and  photography.  Twenty  votes  were 
in  favor  of  the  steamboat,  six  for  paper,  two  for  time-pieces,  and 
only  one  for  the  ocean  cable. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


SOCIETY. 

The  Jooes-Hobbs  Wedding. 

The  interior  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  was  handsomely  decorated  and  filled  to 
repletion  with  an  assemblage  of  society  people 
last  Monday  evening.  The  occasion  was  the 
wedding  of  Miss  Beulah  Hobbs  and  Mr.  Webster 
Tones.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hiram  H.  Hobbs,  and  the  groom,  a  young  mer- 
chant, is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones. 
The  church,  though  small,  held  nearly  one  thou- 
sand guests,  and  presented  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance in  its  handsome  floral  decoration. 

Previous  to  the  ceremony  organ  voluntaries 
were  played,  and  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  when 
the  first  notes  of  Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March 
were  heard,  the  six  ushers  marched  down  the 
central  aisle,  forming  three  on  each  side  at  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel,  and  allowing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  party  to  march  between  them. 
They  were: 

Mr.  Frank  Pray,  Mr.  Fred  Burgin,  Mr.  Frank  Carroll, 
Mr.  Charles  Alexander,  Mr.'  Mansfield  Lovell,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Brigham. 

Following  them  came  the  bridesmaids,  six  in 
number,  as  follows: 

Mi-s  Jennie  Hobbs,  Miss  Agnes  Burgin,  Miss  Anna 
Hobbs,  Miss  Charlotte  Birmingham,  Miss  Grace  Jones, 
and  Miss  Mamie  Mesick. 

They  were  attractively  attired,  not  in  the  con- 
ventional white,  but  in  bright-colored  toilets,  a 
description  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Miss  Jennie  Hobbs — A  light  blue  surah  silk  skirt,  with  a 
dark  blue  velvet  bodice,  cut  decollete. 
|       Miss  Agnes  Burgin — A  white  surah  silk  skirt,  with  old 
gold  velvet  bodice,  cut  decollete. 

Miss  Anna  Hobbs — A  buff-colored  surah  silk  skirt,  with 
[  a  golden  brown  velvet  bodice,  cut  decollete. 
j      Miss  Charlotte  Birmingham — A  lavender  surah  silk  skirt, 
|  with  a  royal  purple  velvet  bodice,  cut  decollete. 

Miss  Grace  Jones — A  gaslight  green  surah  silk  skirt,  with 
I  a  bottle  green  velvet  bodice,  cut  de'collete. 
I  Miss  Mamie  Mesick — A  pink  surah  silk  skirt,  with  a 
|  wine-colored  velvet  bodice,  cut  decollete". 
j  The  dresses  were  all  cut  dancing  length,  with  short 
)  sleeves,  while  tan-colored  gloves  were  worn.  Each  young 
'  lady  carried  a  hand-bouquet  of  roses,  tied  with  satin  rib- 
i  bons,  to  harmonize  in  color  with  their  costumes. 

I      After  the  bridesmaids  came  the  bride,  leaning 

on  the  arm  of  her  father,  and  as  they  reached  the 

\  chancel  they  were  met  by  the  groom  and  his  best 

*  man,  Mr.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  who  were  awaiting 

them.     All  then  assumed  their  positions,  and  the 

<Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  Miller  advanced  and  read  the 

service.    The  benediction  was  then  pronounced, 

while  they  were   kneeling  on   the  white  velvet 

cushion,  after  which  the  party  filed  down  through 

the  central  aisle  to  the  entrance.    The  bride's 

toilet   was  of  rich    white  satin,   with  a  round 

train,  finished  at  the  base  with  fine  box  plaits. 

The  entire  front  was  elaboratelyembroidered  with 

pearl  beads.    The  corsage  was  cut  square,  and 

trimmed   with  Valenciennes  lace,   and  from  her 

roiffure  depended  a  veil  of  white  tulle  that  fell  in 

i  Graceful  folds  over  the  train.     A  hand-bouquet  of 

Homer  roses  completed  the  details  of  her  pretty 

toilet. 

'  The  bridal  party,  with  their  relatives  and  a 
lumber  of  intimate  friends,  then  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Hobbs,  1708  Geary  Street,  where 
in  informal  reception  was  held.  The  newly 
narried  couple  received  the  congratulations  of 
;hose  present  while  standing  beneath  a  floral 
imbrella  in  the  front  bay-window.  In  both  par- 
ors  was  a  profusion  of  beautiful  floral  tributes. 
The  initial,  "B,"  wrought  in  double  red  holly- 
locks,  and  the  groom's  initial,  "W,"  made  of 
vhite  and  pink  roses,  were  handsome  pieces  of 
loral  work.  The  reception  lasted  until  mid- 
tight,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  was  passed. 

The  wedding  presents  filled  an  entire  room, 
.nd  were  greatly  admired.     Among  them  were: 

A  silver  dining  set,  in  a  large  red  plush  case,  from  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Jones ;  silver  dressing  set,  in  case,  from  Dr.  Edward 
'arsons;  silver  fish  set, from  Mr.  John  Birmingham  ;  silver 
rumb-knife,  from  Miss  Mattie  Pollock;  silver  ice-cream 
nife,  from  Mr.  Mansfield  Lovell;  embroidered  plush 
hair,  from  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hendry;  hand-painted  china  lea- 
st, from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Somers;  gold-lined  silver 
■Dup-ladle,  from  Mrs.  Eugene  Fawcett ;  Mexican  onyx 
lock,  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Worden;  brass  clock,  with  set  of 
rass  candelabra,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  F.  Willey  ;  Dres- 
en  ware  vase,  from  Mr.  Frank  Willey;  Dalton  ware  vase, 
om  Misses  Nellie  and  Sallie  Stetson  ;  set  of  ivory  carvers, 
om  Mr.  Charles  Alexander  and  Mr.  Frank  Brigham;  set 
'  brass  sconces,  from  Mrs.  A.  T.  Green;  set  of  bronze 
:onces,  from  Mrs.  Witcher  Jones;  gold  pickle-dish,  from 
lr.  Cabal  Jones;  set  of  ivory  carvers,  from  Mr.  J,  Doolit- 
le;  crystal  and  silver  salt  service,  from  Miss  Mesick;  gold 
rawberry  spoon,  from  Mrs.  Henry  Cowell;  set  of  silver 
e-cream  spoons,  from  Miss  May  E.  Norton ;  set  of  hand- 
unted  cups  and  saucers,  from  Miss  Jennie  Hobbs;  Dres- 
•n  va>e,  from  Mr.  Frank  Tremper ;  Bohemian  glass  punch 
t,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Stone;  hand-painted  ebony 
reen.  with  mirror,  from  Miss  Grace  Jones;  picture  of 
inla  Barbara  Mission,  from  Judge  Fernald ;  pair  of  bisque 
-nuettes.  from  Mr.  Walter  J.  Wiley.  The  gift  of  Mr.  M. 
t  |.  Jones  was  a  lot  on  Clay  and  Gough  streets,  upon  which 
is  having  erected  a  Queen  Anne  house,  which  will  be 
cupied  by  the  young  couple. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones  departed  on  Tues- 
ty  for  a  honeymoon  trip  in  the  southern  portion 
the  State.    Among  those  present  at  the  recep- 
on  were; 

Mrs.  Theresa   Fair,  Miss   Tessie   Fair,  Mr.  and  Mrs- A. 

.  Rutherford,  Miss   Virginia  Hanchette,   Mr.  and  Mrs. 

.  P.  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Pray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
Stone.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  O.    Burgess,  Miss  Lena  Brig- 

m,  Miis  Mamie   Alexander,   Mr.   Charles  E.  Bancroft, 

r.  Harlow    P.    Bancroft,   Mr.    Birmingham,    Mr.   Frank 

emper,    Misses  Johnston,    Mr.    Walter    F.   Dean,    Mr. 

ank  Johnson,  Air.  Milton  Jones,  Judge  Fernald,  Mrs. 
gene  Fawcett.  Mrs.  Pray,  Miss  Mattie  Willey,  of  Beni- 
,  Miss  Lottie  Ebbetts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Mayer, 
-s  Nellie  Joliffe,  Miss  Ailene  Ivers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  F. 

.Hey,  Mr.  Frank  Willey,  Mrs.  Judge  Mesick,  Rev.  and 
s.  A.    D.   Miller,  Miss   Mamie   Anthony,    Miss    Laura 

:ller.  Dr.  Edward  Parsons,  Mr.  J.  N.  H.  Irwin,  Mr. 
in  N.  Feathe-ston,  Mi-s  Margaret  Jones,  M..  Cabal 
ies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll,  the  Misses  Carroll,  and  the 
ssrs.  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  Mr.  Harry  Sherwood,  Mr. 
gar  Mizner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hobbs,  Mr.  J.  E. 
jlittle,  Miss  Jennie  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Jones, 
.and  Mrs.  Pollock,  Miss  Stone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J- 
ndry.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Willey,  Mrs.  Amasa  Pray,  Mr  and 
s.  R.  Searles,  Miss  Jennie  Van  Norden,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Bates,  Misses  Boswell, 
-  Fritz  Kioe,  Mr.  Thurlow  McMullin,  Miss  May  Som- 
.  Miss   Mabel   Birmingham,  and    the   bridesmaids   and 


King-BosweU  Nuptials. 
V  very  quiet  wedding  was  celebrated  Wednes- 
7  evening,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  S.  B.  Bos- 
11,  927  Bush  Street.  The  contracting  parties 
re  her  daughter,  Miss  Edith  M.  Boswell,  and 
.  Fritz  King,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Starr  King, 
t  a  few  friends  were  invited  to  the  ceremony, 
ich  took  place  at  8:30  o'clock.    There  were  no 


ushers  nor  bridesmaids.  The  officiating  min- 
ister was  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins.  The  bride 
wore  a  rich  toilet  of  white  silk,  en  train,  orna- 
mented with  white  point  lace.  After  the  cere- 
mony the  usual  felicitations  were  extended,  a 
sumptuous  supper  was  served  by  the  Maison  Do- 
ree,  and  dancing  was  indulged  in.  A  number  of 
Miss  Boswell's  young  lady  friends  decorated  the 
parlors  handsomely  with  flowers  and  evergreens. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  departed  on  the  following  day 
for  their  honeymoon  trip. 


Notes  and  Gossip, 

The  date  of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Maynard  and 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Dexter  is  fixed  for  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. Tune  17th.  It  is  to  be  a  quiet  wedding,  and 
will  be  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Maynard,  at 
San  Mateo. 

Mr.  John  Taylor  and  family  are  settled  in  their 
San  Francisco  home  again,  after  an  absence  of 
fifteen  months,  which  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  two 
daughters  have  spent  in  Europe.  Mr.  Taylor 
returned  a  few  weeks  since  with  his  daughter 
Gussie,  having  left  his  daughter  Clare  with  friends 
in  Dresden.  The  latler  young  lady  arrived  safely 
home  on  Friday  last,  thus  completing  the  family 
circle.  On  the  Saturday  following  a  dinner  was 
given  by  Mr.  Taylor  to  Rev.  C.  D.  Barrows. 
Ten  covers  were  laid. 

The  regular  summer  hops  at  Del  Monte  were  in- 
augurated last  Saturday,  and  hereafter  will  take 
place  every  Saturday  evening:  Ballenberg  was  in 
attendance  with  his  band,  and  dancing  was  in- 
dulged in  from  eight  until  twelve  o'clock. 

A  piano  recital  was  given  by  the  pupils  of  Mrs. 
John  Vance  Cheney,  at  her  parlors  No.  535  Ellis 
Street,  May  27th,  at  two  o'clock  P.  M  ,  at  which 
an  excellent  and  varied  programme  was  rendered 
by  the  following  young  ladies:  Misses  Chapman, 
Holbrook,  Watson,  Lenore  Lake,  Edna  Plank, 
Griffin,  Lillie  Moulton,  and  Sears.  Among  the 
invited  guests  were: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  Steb- 
bins, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Austin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Gray, 
Mr.  and  Mrs-  Joseph  Marks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis, 
Mrs.  Fisher  Ames,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  Murray,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Hallidie,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Gibbons,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Soule',  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sears,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Pickens,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Murdock,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Blake,  the  Misses  Raymond,  Dean,  and  Whutemore,  Mr. 
H.  B.  McDowell,  Mr.  Harry  Bigelow,  Mr.  H.  Krebs.and 
many  others. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  who  has  rented  a  cottage  at 
Pope's,  in  Santa  Cruz,  left  here  on  Thursday  with 
her  daughter,  Miss  Tessie  Fair.  They  will  re- 
main there  about  three  months. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Redding  returned  from  Portland, 
Oregon,  on  the  steamer  State  of  California  this 
week, 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson,  Misses  Sallie  and 
Nellie  Stetson,  and  Miss  Maud  O'Connor  have 
gone  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  on  a  pleasure  trip. 

Miss  May  Miller  returned  on  Wednesday  from 
a  visit  to  relatives  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson  have  returned  to 
Redwood  City  after  a  few  days'  visit  here. 

Mr.  N.  D.  Rideout,  of  Sacramento,  was  in  the 
city  on  Monday. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  has  gone  East,  to  remain 
several  months. 

Mrs.  Philip  Caduc,  with  her  daughters,  Misses 
Cora  and  Florence,  will  pass  this  month  at  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Phelan  and  Miss  Mollie  Phelan  are 
at  Paraiso  Springs. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  and  Miss  Virginia  Han- 
chette went  to  Monterey  on  Tuesday  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant  is  at  the  Gilroy  Hot  Springs. 

Mrs.  Hiram  H.  Hobbs  and  the  Misses  Hobbs 
will  pass  the  summer  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mount- 
ains. 

Miss  Nina  Adams  will  soon  leave  for  Santa 
Cruz. 

Miss  Millie  Ashe  is  in  Sacramento. 

Miss  Jennie  Cheesman  is  at  Monterey  with  her 
mother. 

Miss  May  Severance  is  expected  home  soon, 
after  a  long  absence  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Ella  Adams  will  go  to  Europe  with  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Barrows. 

Miss  Annie  Bliss  has  gone  to  San  Diego  to 
visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  George  Hermann. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Cook  are  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs,  H.  M.  Newhall  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Palache,  at  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Hager  and  Miss  Emelie  Hager 
are  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Samuel  Miller  went  to  Monterey  last  Sat- 
urday, returning  to  the  city  on  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Crooks,  and  family  came 
down  from  Benicia  on  Monday,  and  are  stopping 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Hawes,  of  Redwood  City,  was 
in  the  city  during  the  early  part  of  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Yerrington,  of  Carson 
City,  are  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Miller  and  Miss  Miller  re- 
turned from  their  Southern  trip  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O  Mills,  with  Mrs.  Whitelaw 
Reid,  are  at  Milbrae. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Van  Winkle  has  returned  from 
the  East. 

Hon.  Charles  Fernald,  of  Santa  Barbara,  has 
been  a  guest  at  the  Baldwin  Hotel  this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone,  of  Oak  Knoll, 
were  at  the  Palace  Hotel  this  week. 

Mr.  Frank  McCoppin  returned  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C  ,  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  W.  Macfarlane  sailed 
for  Honolulu  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Sacramento,  was  in  the 
citv  on  Monday. 

Hon,  George  W.  Merrill,  United  Slates  Consul 
to  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  departed  for  Hono- 
lulu last  Monday,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Merrill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Lyon,  of  Sacramen- 
to, passed  a  few  days  at  the  Grand  Hotel  this 
week. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Miller  and  Miss  Dora  Miller  re- 
turned trom  /Etna  Springs  on  Monday,  and  are 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs.  Miss  Tubbs,  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Tubbs  returned  from  Calistoga  on 
Monday,  for  a  few  days'  sojourn  at  the  Palace. 

Mrs.  William  Kohl  and  Miss  Mamie  Kohl 
came  up  from  San  Mateo  on  Monday,  to  visit 
friends. 

Mi6s  Jean  Russell  is  rusticating  at  Del  Monte, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Dougherty,  of  Alameda, 
were  at  the  Palace  on  Tuesday. 

Miss  Dixie  Mason  contemplates  visiting  the 
Yosemite  this  month. 

Mr.  Frank  Carolan  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Dunphy  will 
go  to  Santa  Barbara  a  week  from  next  '1  uesday, 
on  a  short  trip. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Blair  and  Miss  Blair 
were  in  Ireland  recently. 

Mrs.  Captain  Wilcox  leaves  for  Santa  Barbara 
next  Wednesday,  to  ioin  her  daughters.  Misses 
Mamie  and  Fannie  Wilcox,  who  left  here  last 
Saturday. 

Misses  Louise  and  Ruth  Holladay,  who  are  vis- 
iting friends  in  San  Jose",  intend  paying  a  visit 
soon  to  Mrs.  Jewett,  at  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma 
County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood,  Miss  Jennie  Flood, 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Flood  Jr.  are  still  at  El  Paso  de 
Robles  Springs. 

Miss  May  Fargo  is  passing  a  few  weeks  at  Pa- 
raiso Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Gerstle  have  returned  from 
San  Rafael. 

Miss  Fannie  Lange,  of  the  Presidio,  is  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  Dr.  S.  H.  Hall,  at  her  country  seat,  Santa 
Clara. 

Mr.  Will  F,  Mau  has  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended Eastern  trip.  He  also  paid  a  visit  to  Cuba 
and  all  the  large  Southern  cities. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute,  of  Grace  Church, 
have  gone  to  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Lewis  departed  for  Europe  Wednes- 
day, and  his  wife  and  family  went  to  Santa  Cruz 
the  same  day. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Collier  will  go  to 
St.  Louis  to  reside  in  September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bates,  of  Sacramento,  are  now  at 
the  Bella  Vista. 

Mrs.  Weller  and  Miss  Laura  Weller  have  re- 
turned to  the  city. 

Mrs  George  Bradley  and  Miss  Grace  Bradley 
are  expected  home  to-day. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Wallace  returned  from  the 
East  on  Thursday. 

Miss  Lulu  Otis  returned  to  the  city  this  week 
from  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Donaldson  and  family  have  gone  to 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  to  pass  the  summer. 

Mr.  James  Horsburgh  Jr.  is  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, and  expects  to  return  in  about  two  weeks. 

Miss  Ada  A.  Downing  will  go  to  Litton 
Springs  next  week,  to  remain  several  weeks. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs  is  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Prior  and  family  are  passing  the 
summer  at  their  country  residence  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  McDonald,  of  Santa 
Rosa,  are  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Miss  Tot  Cutter  is  visiting  friends  near  Sacra- 
mento. 

C.  D.  Barrows  and  family  left  on  Thursday  for 
the  East,  with  the  intent,  also,  of  making  a  trip 
to  Europe. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Castle  has  returned  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Lewis  Gilson  returned  ,from  his  Eastern 
trip  yesterday. 

Army  and    Navy  News. 

Dr.  William  Martin,  U.  S.  N.,  has  gone  to 
Sitka  to  join  the  Pinta. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Yeamens  and  C.  D.  Kennedy,  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  Corwin,  were  registered  at  the  Oc- 
cidental Hotel  this  week. 

Commander  Frederick  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  stopping  at  the  Palace. 

Major  W.  F.  Worth,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  from  the 
East  on  Tuesday  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Worth. 

Lieutenant  George  Delap,  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Richard  Rush,  left  here  on  Monday  to  join  the 
U.  S.  S.  Dix,  at  Key  West,  Florida. 

Captain  W.  D.  Schenck,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
will  soon  depart  for  the  East. 

Lieutenant  Henry  Johnson,  Eighth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  stationed  at  San  Diego  Barracks,  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  month, 
dating  from  the  13th  instant. 

Surgeon  John  Brooks,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  re- 
lieved from  duty  as  medical  officer  during  the 
march  of  Light  Battery  K,  First  Artillery. 

Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  Anderson, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Fort  Bowie,  A.  T. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Ogden.  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieu- 
tenant and  Mrs.  Vreeland,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  flag- 
ship Hartford,  have  taken  apartments  at  the 
Bella  Vista. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Irwin,  who  have  until  re- 
cently been  stopping  at  the  Bella  Vista,  went  to 
Mare  Island  on  Tuesday. 

Lieutenant  T.  S.  Phelps  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Mohican  to  the  flagship 
Hartford,  and  will  be  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
admiral. 

Assistant-Surgeon  J.  S.  Sayre,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the 
Independence,  has  gone  to  Napa  Soda  Springs,  on 
a  short  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Aaron  Ward,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived 
from  the  East  on  Sunday  last,  and  reported  for 
duty  on  board  the  flagship  Hartford. 

Lieutenant  J.  C.  Cresap,  U.  S.  N,,  has  been 
ordered  to  duty  on  board  tne  U.  S.  steamer  Mo- 
hican. 

Lieutenant  R.  F.  Nicholson,  U.  S.  N.,  report- 
ed for  duty  on  board  the  Mohican  on  Monday 
last. 

Lieutenants  J.  A.  H.  Nichols  and  E.  F.  Qual- 
trough,  U.  S.  N.,  left  for  the  East  on  Tuesday 
last. 

Assistant-Surgeon  William  Martin,  U.  S.  N., 
sailed  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  Wednesday  last. 

Lieutenant  T.  H.  Hale,  U,  S.  N.,  is  a  guest  at 
the  Baldwin  Hotel. 


Railway  Personals. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Miller  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  returned  from  Sacra- 
mento on  Monday. 

Mr.  N  H.  Foster,  the  recently  appointed  Au- 
ditor of  Motive  Power  and  Machinery  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railrrad  Company,  took  charge  of 
his  office  here  this  week. 


Unclaimed  Art  at  Auction. 

On  Thursday  evening  next  Easton  &  Eldridge 
will  sell,  at  Irving  Hall,  a  large  number  of  pict- 
ures which  have  accumulated  and  remain  un- 
claimed in  one  of  our  local  art  stores  since  1849. 
The  list  includes  many  curious  works,  and  will 
repay  a  visit  from  connoisseurs.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  sold  upward  of  one  hundred  works 
of  a  more  modern  character. 


HIS    WIFE'S    RELATIONS. 
Why  Brother  Howells  is  so  Popular  in  Brattlebdro. 

Brattledoro,  May  19.— We  were  here  the 
night  the  May  Century  came  to  town,  and  were 
somewhat  suiprised  to  see  the  numbers  of  people 
who  passed  the  hotel  window  where  we  were  sta- 
tioned who  weie  turning  the  leaves  of  the  dun- 
brown  pamphlet,  or  reading  hastily,  as  they 
walked  slowly  along.  Presently  I  remarked  to  a 
garrulous,  white-haired  old  gentleman,  who  com- 
fortably filled  the  large  armchair  by  my  side: 

"  The  Century  appears  to  be  a  favorite  here." 

"Anything  is  a  favorite  here  that  has  one  of 
Howells's  sturies  in  it,"  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man, crossing  his  soft,  while  hands  on  the  top  of 
his  gold-headed  cane.  '*  Perhaps,  sir,  you  don't 
know  that  Mrs.  Howells  is  a  native  ol  Brattle* 
boro.  She  was  a  Meade,  a  sister  of  the  artist, 
Larkin  G.  Meade,  whose  fame  is  world-wide,  and 
will  go  down  through  the  centuries  as  long  as  the 
marble  that  he  has  almost  put  a  soul  into  retains 
its  marvelous  beauty. 

"  Ah,  sir,  the  Meades  are  an  exceptional  family. 
They  are  allied  with  tho=e  old  Hunts,  the  first 
Governors  of  Vermont,  from  whom  the  artist 
Hunt  descended.  They  are  as  bright  and  spark- 
ling as  champagne  at  the  fi  st  blush,  and  as  fresh 
and  pungent  as  roses  on  adewy  June  morning. 

"Oh,  I  assure  you,  sir,  to  appreciate  Howells 
you  must  know  the  Meades,  for  it  is  an  open  se- 
cret here  that  every  one  of  his  vivacious,  capri- 
cious girl  characters  is  a  sister  or  cousin  or  aunt. 
It  takes  the  Brattleboro  people  to  talk  them  up 
and  give  them  their  proper  names.  Seldom  has 
an  artist  struck  such  a  paradise  of  models  as  How- 
ells in  marrying  into  the  Meade  family. 

"Penelope  Lapham  is  the  present  sensation, 
and  you  can  imagine,  perhaps,  with  what  anxiety 
the  Centjtry  is  waited  for,  and  with  what  avidity 
'The  Rise  of  Silas'  is  seized  upon.  The  Meades 
are  exceptionally  cultivated  and  refined,  so  you 
see,  of  course,  that  none  of  the  Laphams,  with  the 
exception  of  Penelope,  are  drawn  after  the  supply 
of  models.  Yet,  in  certain  particulars,  the  Lap- 
hams  have  Meade  characteristics;  fur  instance, 
they  appreciate  each  other,  they  care  little  for 
general  society,  and,  as  a  lady  upon  High  Street 
said  last  night,  'they  enjoy  their  own  fun,  and 
have  an  inexhaustible  store  of  delight  in  good- 
humoredly  satirizing  the  world  lying  unsuspi- 
ciously about  them.1  You  have  seen  how  Pene- 
lope runs  on  when  the  Colonel  gets  fairly  set  down 
to  laugh  at  her. 

"The  Careys,  in  their  dainty,  luxurious  exclu- 
siveness,  are  modeled  after  the  Meades.  Di  you 
remember  that  point  where  young  Carey  felici- 
tated himself  that  he  was  a  Carey?  I  suppose 
there  was  never  a  Meade  nor  a  Hunt  that  didn't 
feel  that  way. 

"I  remember,  sir,  as  if  it  was  only  yesterday 
when  Mrs.  Howells  started  for  Italy  to  meet  her 
gifted  lover.  They  were  married  over  there,  you 
know.  As  1  was  s'rolling  up  Main  Street  here 
after  the  train  had  left,  I  met  one  of  our  society 
ladies,  who  spoke  of  the  flitting,  and  added :  '  It 
is  really  deplorable  to  conjecture  what  society 
here  will  subside  to  without  that  brilliant,  fasci- 
nating, original  young  girl.  She  is  just  like  the 
girl  in  the  lairy  story  from  whose  lips  diamonds 
and  pearls  fell  continually,  and  her  associates 
picked  up  her  gems  and  bon  mots,  and  passed 
them  along  as  their  own.'  I  assure  you,  sir, 
Brattelboro  is  not  the  only  village  where  the 
Meades  have  given  a  piquant,  refined,  artistic 
tone  to  society.  I  wonder  sometimes  that  no 
newspaper  man  has  got  hold  of  Howells's  secret, 
and  let  it  out.  It's  nothing  against  him  as  I  see. 
Thousands  of  people  have  known  the  Meades, 
but  it  took  a  Howells  to  immortalize  them." — 
N.  Y.  Sun, 

. .  .»  . 

Editors  Argonaut:  Would  you  kindly  cor- 
rect the  rumor  in  the  Argonaut  of  last  week,  to 
the  effect  that  Miss  Neally  Stevens  would  not  re- 
turn to  this  city,  and  that  she  received  an  annual 
income  from  the  house  of  Steinway  &  Sons  for 
using  their  piano  exclusively?  Miss  Stevens  begs 
to  state  that  she  will  return  to  San  Francisco  tne 
latter  part  of  July,  and  will  receive  pupils,  as  usu- 
al, at  her  residence,  and  that  she  does  not  receive 
an  annual  income  from  Steinway,  but  uses  that 
piano  purely  and  entirely  from  independent  choice. 

In  the  early  part  of  April  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
situated  on  Valencia  Street,  between  Twenty- 
seventh  and  Twenty-eighth  streets,  was  reopened 
with  appropriate  religious  services,  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  assisted  by  several  of  the  city  cler- 
gy. It  has  now  been  running  nearlytwo  months, 
and  has  received  quite  a  numberof  patients,  some 
of  whom  have  been  discharged  cured,  leaving 
with  grateful  hearts,  and  loud  in  their  praise  of 
the  treatment  they  have  received  from  matron, 
doctors,  and  nurses.  There  have  been  five  free 
beds  started— one  by  the  president,  Mrs.  Alvord, 
one  each  by  Trinity,  Grace,  St.  John's,  and  St. 
Luke's  churches.  The  beds  are  from  two  hundred 
and  forty  to  three  hundred  dollars  apiece  per  an- 
num. The  ladies  of  the  management  will  be  glad 
to  have  their  friends  call  at  the  hospital  on  any 
one  of  the  visiting  days,  and  see  for  themselves 
what  is  being  done  for  the  sake  of  humanity  in 
kindly,  good  treatment.  With  a  good  medical 
staff,  good  care  and  nursing,  no  one  who  needs 
such  treatment  can  find  a  better  place.  G. 


CCCLVIII.  — Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

June  7,  1885. 

Mutton  Soup. 

Fried  Tom  Cod,  Lyonnaise  Potatoes. 

Breaded  Veal  Cuilets. 

String  Beans.     Egg-plant. 

Koast  Ducks. 

Tomato  and  Cucumber  Salad. 

Pine-apple  Ice  Cream  Pudding. 

Lady  Fingers. 

Peaches,   Pears,  Plums,   Apucuts,  Cherries,  Apples,  and 

Figs. 

Pine-apple  Ice  Cream  1'udding.— Add  one  pound  of 

grated  pine-apple  to  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  well   beaten 

with  one  pound  of  sugar;  one  and  a  halt  pints  of  boiled 

cream,  and  a  very  little  salt.     Stir  all  together  ovcrthe  fire 

until  it  begins  to  thicken.     When  beginning  to  set  in  the 

freezer  (having  stirred  it  in  the  usual  way),  add  a  pint  of 

whipped  cream.     Put  it  into  a  pan  when  ready  lo  serve, 

press  the  tuft  of  leaves,  cut  from  the  pine-apple  and  trimmed, 

in  the  top  of  the  cream.     Surround  it  with  whipped  cream 

and  serve. 


Foe's  Freckle  soap. 

Foe's  Freckle  Soap  infallible  remedy  for  freckles. 
Jno.  Foe,  London.  Kept  by  Wakelee  &  Co., 
Occidental  Hotel,  and  other  first-class  chemists. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


I  BELIEVE. 

I  believe  in  a  God,  creator,  father  of  all  human 
souls. 

Not  a  monarch  watching  nature  while  her  won- 
drous plan  unfolds; 

But  tha  father  of  our  spirits  and  the  molder  of 
our  frames, 

Loving  each  as  one  begotten,  calling  all  by  sepa- 
rate names. 
In  the  creator  of  our  spirits  I  believe. 

I  believe  the  hallowed  Jesus  loved  divinely,  suf- 
fered much, 

That  our  God  might  reach  his  children  with  a 
close  and  human  touch; 

Drawing  us  with  love  so  tender  up  the  pathway 
where  he  trod, 

Till  we  fall  like  weeping  children  in  the  yearning 
arms  ol  God. 
In  our  King,  and  priest,  and  prophet  I  believe. 

I  believe  the  Holy  Spirit  611s  the  earth  from 

shore  to  shore, 
Round  about,  above,  within  us,  bearing  witness 

evermore. 
Where  the  Holy  Ghost  abideth,  if  he  tarry  but  a 

night, 
Even  sordid  eyes  beholding  see  the  wondrous  love 

and  light. 
In  the  Paiaclete  of  promise  I  believe. 

I  believe  the  holy  angels  hover  round  us  all  the 

way, 
Each  commissioned  by  the  Father — clouds  of  wit* 

nesses  are  they; 
To  the  throne  they  bmx  our  sorrows,  then  return 

on  tireless  wing, 
Bringing  to  each  heart  dispatches  from  the  palace 

ol  our  King. 
In  the  ministering  of  angels  I  believe. 

I  believe  in  life  eternal;   trees  and  flowers  and 
drops  of  rain 

Live  and  die,  and  decomposing  live  and  die  and 
live  again. 

Doubting  still  what  wondrous  changes  shall  com- 
plete the  perfect  sphere. 

Life,  I  know,  is  greater,  grander  than  the  segment 
painted  here, 
In  the  coming  life  eternal  I  believe. 

I  believe  the  holy  message  is  infallible  and  true; 
What  therein  the    Lord  commandeth   He  will 

strengthen  us  to  do. 
Not  in  churches,  saints,  or  prophets,  nor  in  wise 

men  do  I  trust; 
If  they  teach  me  words  of  wisdom,  where  they 

learned  them  there  I  must. 
In  the  world  of  Inspiration  I  believe. 

I  believe  that  human  loving  is  a  lesson  taught 

above; 
I  believe  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  willing  cup  of 

love. 
Loving  when  the  flesh  is  willing  is  the  sweetest 

drop  of  bliss; 
Loving  on  through  pain  and  evil  is  diviner  still 

than  this. 
In  love,  the  law  of  love  fulfilling,  I  believe. 

I  believe  in  sweet  communion  with  the  saints  in 

praise  and  prayer; 
I  believe  that  in  forgiving  we  rise  upward  stair  by 

stair. 
I  believe  in  godly  strivings,  I  believe  in  contrite 

tears ; 
I  believe  that  in  believing  we  shall  live  through 

endless  years, 
For  the  key  of  life  is  only — I  believe. 

— facksonville  Times -Union. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR, 

The  Revised  Version. 
A  monkey  and  a  parrot  once 

Left  in  a  room  together, 
Began  to  fight,  and  fought  so  hard 

They  nearly  killed  each  other. 

Their  mistress  coming  home,  perceived 
Their  wrongs  they  had  been  righting, 

And  said  to  them,  "  I'm  deeply  grieved 
To  think  that  you've  been  fighting." 

The  monkey  really  felt  quite  bad 

In  thinking  of  his  crime; 
The  parrot,  gleeful,  said,  "We've  had 

A  sheol  ot  a  timel" 

— Boston  Courier. 


A  Sore  Trial  Trip. 
Oh,  the  seas  how  they  roar! 

Stormy  winds  how  they  blow! 
While  we  jolly  Dolphin  sailor  boys  are  working 
on  the  mast, 
And  the  land-lubbers  lying  down  below,  below, 
bslowl 
With  the  land-lubbsrs  lying  down  below! 

Three  times  to  sea  went  our  gallant  Dolphin  ship; 

Three  times  and  out  went  she! 
And  a  stout  little  tug  towed  her  back  into  the  slip, 
With  a  hot  box,  melted  journal,  jammed 
screw,  broken  shaft,  slipped  eccentric, 
collapsed  flue,  choked  mud-valve, 
cylinder-heads  blown  out,  governor 
thrown  off,  safety-valve  clogged, 
rudder  unshipped, 
And   her  bob-stays  hanging   where  her   spanker 
ought  to  be, 

Back  aft,  where  her  spanker  ought  to  be. 
— A\  /.  Burdet.e  in  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

At  the  Opera. 
He  carried  his  auburn-haired  girl  to  the  opera, 

Dressed  in  a  suite  o(  ineffable  make. 
What  could  be  handsomer,  what  could  be  properer, 

Than  such  a  ihinf*  for  a  pretty  maid's  sake? 
He  took  in  the  singing  ana  gazQd  at  the  capering 

Done  by  the  ballet  all  over  the  floor; 
Forms  so  symmetrical,  members  so  tapering, 

Never  were  seen  or  inspected  before. 
He  asked  if  the  singing  would  seem  to  the  critical 

Sweet  as  the  musical  chimes  of  the  spheres^ 
If  the  whole  business  should  cost  but  the  pitiful 

Everyday  price  of  a  couple  of  beers. 
How  could  the  harmonies,  big  wiih  sublimity, 

Gladden  the  soul  of  the  elonfied  dude 
If,  crowded  around  in  offensive  proximity, 

Sat  the  delighted  but  plain  multitude? 

— /.  A.  Macon  in  Lift. 


CENTURY    BRIC-A-BRAC. 
Impatience. 

Earth,  captive  held 

By  winter,  deems  him  a  foe, 
That  he  can  weld 

Such  fetters;  deep  down  below 
Her  violets,  close-celled, 

Flutter  and  go. 

Earth,  when  she's  free 

To  bud  and  hlow, 
And  feel  through  every  fibre  of  each  tree 

The  strength  to  grow, 
Will  say,  "  Twas  Winter  gave  it  me," 

And  in  the  sunshine  bless  the  snow. 
—Alice   Ward  Bailey. 


In  Parenthesis, 

I  read  the  verses  from  my  copy. 

A  bunch  of  fancies  culled  from  Keats, 
A  rhyme  of  rose  and  drowsy  poppy, 

Of  maiden  son?,  and  other  sweets; 
The  lines — so  patiently  I  penned  them, 

Without  one  sable  blot  or  blur— 
I  knew  had  music  to  commend  them 

And  all  their  secret  thoughts  to  her. 

She  heard  the  rhythmical  romanza, 

And  made  a  comment  there  and  here; 
I  read  on  to  the  final  stanza, 

Where  timid  love  bad  made  me  fear. 
A  long  parenthesis;  the  metre 

Went  lamely  on  without  a  foot, 
Because  the  sentiment  was  sweeter  - 

Than  love  emboldened  me  to  put. 

Alas,  I  tried  to  fill  the  bracket; 

The  truant  thought  refused  to  come! 
The  point — to  think  the  rhyme  should  lack  it! 

My  wakeful  conscience  struck  me  dumb. 
She  took  the  little  leaf  a  minute— 

Ah,  what  a  happy  time  was  thisl 
The  bracket  soon  had  something  in  it — 

I  kissed  her  in  parenthesis. 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


The  Curse. 

{A  WARNING  TO  EDITORS.) 

With  stately  mien. 
Above  the  noise  and  traffic  of  the  town, 
The  office  of  the  "  Phoenix  "  Magazine 

Looked  proudly  down. 

And  day  by  day 
A  Bard — a  needy  Bard  of  visage  lean — 
Besieged,  with  many  a  sweet  and  soulful  lay, 

That  magazine. 

But  all  in  vain! 
Larger  and  larger  swelled  the  mournful  ranks 
Of  those  that  bore  inscribed  these  words  of  bane, 
"  Returned  with  thanks." 

Yet  patiently 
And  long  that  magazine  s  neglect  he  bore, 
Until,  at  length,  there  came  a  time  when  he 

Could  bear  no  more. 

In  fierce  despair 
He  sought  that  magazine's  abode.    Hard  by 
Upon  the  cuib  he  stood.    A  baleful  glare 

Was  in  his  eye. 

Then  forth  he  burst 
Into  strange  words.    It  was  a  sight,  I  ween, 
To  make  the  stoutest  tremble;  for  he  cursed 

That  Magazine  I 

It  did  not  fall, 
That  tall  and  stately  pile.    As  commen  men 
View  such  things,  there  were  no  "  results"  at  all; 

At  least  not  then. 

But  mark  the  end. 
Ere  ten  short  years  that  haughty  journal's  pride 
To  fate  and  evil  limes  was  forced  to  bend. 

In  brief,  it  died! 

For,  ah!  we  know 
A  poet's  curse,  a  grewsome  thing  it  is, 
And  mickle  is  the  power  for  weal  or  woe 

In  words  of  his. 

O  ye  who  sit 
In  calm,  superior  judgment  on  our  verse, 
Read  this  strange  tale,  'twere  well  to  ponder  it: 

Suppose  we  curse  I 

— Robertson  Trowbridge. 


Humility. 

You  say,  when  I  kissed  you,  you  are  sure  I  must 

quite 
Have  forgotten  myself.    So  I  did;  you  are  right. 
No,  I'm  not  such  an  egotist,  dear,  it  is  true, 
As  to  think  of  myself  when  I'm  looking  at  you. 
—  Walter  Learned. 

Keys. 

Long  ago  in  old  Granada,  when  the  Moors  were 

forced  to  flee. 
Each  man  locked  his  home  behind  him,  taking  in 

his  flight  the  key. 

Hopefully  they  watched  and  waited  for  the  time 

to  come  when  they 
Should  return  from  their  long  exile  to  those  homes 

so  far  away. 

But  the  mansions  in  Granada  they  had  left  in  all 

their  prime 
Vanished,  as  the  years  rolled  onward,  'neath  the 

crumbling  touch  of  time. 

Like  the  Moors,  we  all  have  dwellings  where  we 

vainly  long  to  be, 
And  through  all  life's  changing  phases  ever  fast 

we  hold  the  key. 

Our  fair  country  lies  behind  us;  we  are  exiles,  too, 

in  truth, 
For  no  more  shall  we  behold  her.    Our  Granada's 

name  is  Youth. 

We  have  our  delusive  day-dreams,  and  rejoice 

when,  now  and  then, 
Some  old  hearistring  stirs  within  us,  and  we  feel 

our  youth  again. 

"  We  are  young,  "we  cry  triumphant,  thrilled  with 
old-time  joy  and  glee, 

Then  the  dream  fades  slowly,  softly,  leaving  noth- 
ing but  the  key! 

—funtmCcnturyt  —Bessie  Chandler. 


WHITE  ASH 

STEAM  COAL 


From  Green  River  Mines. 


Tbo  Beat  Steam  Coal, 

The  Cheapest  Steam  Coal, 
No  Clinker,  No  Soot, 

Less  Ash  and  Smoke 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  COAL. 


BLACK  DIAMOND  COAL  MINING 
COMPANY, 

S.  £.  corner  Spear  and  Folsom  Streets. 


HATTER/ 

The  Largest  Hat  Store  on  this  Coast 


332  —  336     KEARNY     STREET, 

Between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets,  San  Francisco. 
Branch,  1313—1314  Market,  above  Taylor. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.     Mailed  free. 


THE  BURR  FOLDING  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
and  clones  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows all   in   place.     Thirty  styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.    Prices  reduced.    Send  . 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
t  and  very  cheap.  II     H.  MROSS, 

16  Second  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


3e^:es  aaEOVA: 


MRS.  DR.  BE1GI1LE 

Has  removed  to  BALDWIN  HOTEL,  Room  No.  a8, 
next  to  the  Reception  Room.  Galvanic  Healer— 
Natural  Battery.  Diagnosis  without  questioning. 
Hours,  i  to  4 :    Ladies  and  Children  only. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

21  Post  St., 

San  Francisco 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship  aho 
Telegraphy. 

E.  P.  llEALO,  Iv-  .li-ni .  C.  B.  IULET,  SwreUrj. 

J^fiRND    FOR    CIRC"UAR.^J 


COAL. 

Takes  the  lead  of  all  the  Coals  in  this 
market  for  the  home.  It  lights  quickly — 
lasts  longer  and  makes  a  better  fire  than 
any  Coal  you  ever  used.  One  trial  will  make  you  our 
friend  forever.  Use  light  draught,  and  save  one-third.  If 
your  dealer  don't  happen  to  have  it,  send  to 

«JEI>AK  RIVER  (Oil,  CO., 

ion  to  112  Miwvion  street. 


SPRING  STYLES. 

BUTTERICKS 

Patterns  and  J.  F.  Ingalls'  Illustrated  Boobs 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington  Embroidery,  Crochel 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.      H.  A.   DEMING, 


^DELICIOUS  ifr-sfc-  NUTRITIOUS^ 


CONQUERS 

DYSPEPSIA 

GIVES 

Refresh. nC 
SLEEP. 
makes  the 

Weak 
Strong 

AND  THE 

Despondent 
HOPEFUL.1 

FOR  SALE 
BY  ALL        | 
DRUGGISTS; 

AND 
DEALERS./ 


p^impafoi 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

fanos 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 


SUPERIOR    TO    ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE  &  GENTLE." 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.,  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglass ful before  breakfast. 
Of  alt  Druggists  andMineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL. 

For  gale  by  A.  •'.  EVANS  &.  CO. 

Ha.  10  Front  Street,  Sam  Francueo. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE  HOME  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  I.MHIs. 

(Founded  in  1S7*  by  the  late  Miss  H.  N.  Field.)  Gives 
thorough  instruction  in  foundaii  n  studies.  Adn  its  special 
students.  Piepares  f  jr  the  State  University  and  any  of  the 
Eastern  Colleges.  The  fourteenth  year  ui  I  begin  on 
Wednesday,  July  a;th.  Address  MISS  L.  TKACY, 
1835  leJegrapb  Aveuuv  Oakland,  t  a]. 


TRINITY  SCHOOL, 

1534  Mission  Street,  Sari  1  ranclsco. 

(TENTH   YEAR.) 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Men  and  Boys.     Prepares 
for  College  and   University  and  for  Business.     ChrUtrou 
sessioo  begins  Thursday,  July  23,  1885. 

Ht.Y.  E    If.  St* .\l,.'.|>u,  A.M..  Rector. 


HARMON  SEMINARY' 

BERKELEY,    CAL. 

A  first-class  Boa'ding  School  for  Young  Ladies.  Ken 
terra  will  open  July  30. h.  For  catalogu-,  with  full  do* 
scription,  terms,  etc.,  address  Mf-StS  HAKflOSi, 
Rerkeey,  Ca'.,  or  *:.  J.  "  I<  KSOM,  with  Dewey  ft 
Co.,  12  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MISS    BISBEE'S    SCHOOL 

■-'on  vol  >Oi  i.ai»h>, 

1020  Oak  street.  Oakland,  €'al„  «ill  re  open 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1885. 


THE  MIS&ES  S)I\N 

Will  receive  into  their  home  (Oct.  1  to  June  15,  fifth  year) 
five  yo.i  ic  ladies  who  have  completed  a  course  of  studi 
and  wish  to  pursue  the  following  specialties: 

Music  and  iis  History  :   History  of  Art ;  American  Lit-  I 
erat.ure;  the    German   Language   and   Literature;  Shake- 
speare and  Wordsworth,  with  Prof.  H.  N.  Hudson. 

For  circular  and  references  in  tt-is  country  and  in  Get-  ' 
many  iwhce  three  years  of  study  were  spent),  addrett  fl 
The  Misses  Dunn,  37  W   Cedar  St  ,  Boston,  Mass. 


IRVING  INSTITUTE. 

A  Boarding  and  Dav  Schoo*  for  Young  Ladies,  1036  V».  I 
Iencia  Street.     The  next  session  will  begin  July  a-ih. 
HIV.  EIIW.  It    Oil  1*4  II.  A    M.,  Principal. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

English,  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Day  Schoo 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  chiidrcn.  lasaPineSt 


SACKETT  SCHOOL. 


English,  Classical,  and  Commercial  Courses  of  Study 
Boarding  and  Day  School  forYoungGentlemi-n.     Primar 
Department  for  Small  Boys.  Sevenih  School  Year  will  b* 
gin  MONDAY,  Julv  20,  t3Bs-     Send  for  cata  ogue  to 
D.  P.  SA4KETT,  Principal, 

520  Hcbart  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


SUMMER  RESORTS. 


HIGHLAND  SPRINGS 

SANITARIUM, 

LAKE  COUNTY CAUFOBSW 


"The  Switzerland  of  America." 


OPEN      AEL,     THE      YEAH 


This  justly  celebrated  health  and  pleasure  resort  has  , 
rapidly  grown  in  public  favor  that  the  proprietor  has  be 
compelled  to  build  new  cottages,  enlarge  dining  roori 
and  introduce  fresh  water  from  mountain  springs  for  it! 
gation  and  household  use.  Fine  bill  ard-table  and  bo» 
ing-alley  have  also  been  added  to  the  many  other* 
tions  of  the  place. 

Route— Market  Street  Wharf,  S.  F.,  7.45  a.  m.,  vUT 
uron,  to  Cloverdale ;  thence  by  stage  direct  to  the  Sprin 
ten  hours  from  the  city. 

»R.  C.  M.  BATES,  Proprietor 


CHARLES  R.  ALL 


120  BEALE  STREET, 

nd  Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Stei 
and  Blacksmith 


n,  Foal 


Retail  orders  solicit-d.       Telephone  308. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

Hie    Leading   Private    Board  In  g-Honif 
San    Francisco. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at  T 
709  and  711  Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Sutter  Street 
line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Oeary  Street  cable  f 
House  is  supplied  wiih  Elevator,  Telephone,  and 
American  District  Telegraphs.  Prices  according  10  1'f 
tion  of  room.  MRS.  J.  G.   HAKDINCf 


WALL  PAPER! 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATE 

WINDOW  SHADES. 

G.   W.   CLARK   &   C 

848  and  61 T  Markat  StraM. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at.  Oak- 
land Ferry,  foot  or  Market  Street, 
SAN  FBANCISCO. 


LBAVB 

(for) 

JS.o.  a. 
8.00  A. 

•4.00  p. 

7.30  A. 

7.30  A. 
•3.30   P. 

S.OO   A. 

4.OO  P. 
•5.OO    P. 

8.00  A. 
•8. CO    A. 

3.30    P. 

7.OO  P. 
IO.OO    A. 

3.OO    P. 

7-00    P. 

7.30   A. 

S.OO    A. 

7.30   A. 

3-OQ    P. 

4.OO  P. 
•4.OO    P. 

S.OO  A. 
f IO.OO    A. 

3.OO    P. 

8. CO  A. 
•9.33  A. 
•3.30  P. 
•9.30    A. 


From  April  6,    1885. 


.  Byron 

.  Calistoga  and  Napa . . . 


.Colfax 

.Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland.. 

.Gait  via  Martinez 

.  lone  via  Livermore 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

.Mi 


.Milton 

Mojave,  Deming,  (Express... 
El  Pas«,  and  Ea-t  \  Emigrant . 

.Niles  and  Hay  wards 

Ogdenand  East  1  Express 

"         "         "     )  Emigrant  ... 

.Red  Bluff  via  Mary^ville 

.  Sacramento  via  Livermore 

"  via  Benicia 

*'  via  Benicia 

*■  via  Benicia 

. Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
-San  Jose 


.Stockton  via  Livermore.. 

"        via  Martinez  . . . 

**         via  Martinez  . . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno 


ARRIVE 

(from) 


t6.io  p. 

'lO.IO  A. 

6. JO  P. 

5.4a  p. 

6.40  p. 

'10.40  A. 

5.40  P. 

•8.4O  A 

6.IO  P. 

•7.IO  P. 

IO.4O  A. 

6.IO  A. 

3.40  P. 

II. IO  A. 

9.40  A. 

5.40  P. 

5.40  P- 

6.40  P. 

II. IO  A. 

IO.IO  A. 

*6   OO  A. 

•3.40  P. 
J3.40  P. 

9.40  A. 

5-40   P- 

*7.I0  P. 
'10.40   A. 

*7-IO  P. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  dally. 
Tj  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  "6.30,   7-00,   7.30,  S.oo, 

8.3O,    9-00,    9.30,    IO.OO,    IO.30,    II.CO,    II.30,     X2.00,     12.30, 

1.00,  1.30,  a.oo,   2.3c,   3.00,  3.30,   4.00,   4.30,  s-oo,  5.30, 

6.00.  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  g.oo,  10.00,   11.00,  *i2.oo. 
Ta    FRUIT    VALE— *6.cc,    "6.30,    *7.oo,    *7-3°.    "3.°°, 

•3.50,  '330,  *4-oo,  *4.30,  *s-°o.  *5-3°.  *6-°°»  *6'3°i  9-°°- 
Tj   FRUIT  VALE    (via  Alameda)  —  'g.30  A.  M.,  6.30, 

tn.co,  *i2.oo  P.  .■:. 
Ta   ALAMEDA— *6. oo,    *6.30,    7-00,   »7-30.    S.oo,    '8.30, 

?-oo,  9.30,  10.00,  tic. 35,  11.00,  iit.30,  12.00,  J12.30,  1.00, 
1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  s-oo,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.00,  S.oo,  g.oo,  10. cc,  it.  —  ,  *i2.oo. 
To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.30,   7.00,   *7.30,   S.co,  *3-3o, 

g.co,  (9.30,  io.oo,  $10.30,  ii.co,  Jti. 33,  12.00,  1.00,  2.co, 

3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  8.00,  g.oo, 

io.oo,  11.0=,  *u.oc. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. co,  'fi.3o,  7-00.  *7-3°»  *3.oo, 

•8.30, 9.00,  10.00,    11.00,    Ji.oo,    2.00,    3.00,    4.00,  •4-3°i 

5. co,  '5.30,  6.001  *6<3o,  7.0a. 

To  San  Francisco,  dally. 

From    FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *6.53,   V.23,  *7-53.  "8.*3 
*8.53i    *9-a3,  •10.21,   N.23,    *4-53<    *S-*3.    *S-53.   *6-z3- 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *s- 15.  *5-45.  t6-45. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— * 5. 3c,  *6.oo,   6.30,  7.00,  7-3°. 

8.00,  8.30,  9-CO,  9.30,  IO.OO)  10.30,  II. OO,  IL30,  12. DO, 
12.30,  I.OO,  I.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.OO,  3-30,  4.OO,  4.30,  5.OO, 
5.30,    fi.OO,    6.30,   7.OO,   7.57,  8.57,    9.57,    IO.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From   ALAMEDA— *s. 22,  '5.52,  "6.22,  6.52,  *7.22,  7.52, 

*8.33,  8.52,  9-22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  fll.22,  II.52,  tl2.22, 
12.52,  tl-22,  X.52,  2.52,3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5-22,  5.52, 
6.23,    6.52;    7.52,    8.52,    9.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5- 15.  *5-45.  *^5<  °-45i  *7-iSi  7-45. 

•8.15,    8.45.   t9-i5.    9-45i     tio.151    10.45.   t".i5i    «-45> 

12.45,  1.45,  2.45,  3.45.  4-iS.  4-45.  5-15.  5-45.  6"-i5>   6.45. 

7-45t  8.4S.  9-45.  10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— "5.45.    *6-i5.    «-45.    *7-*5. 

7.45,  8.45,    Jg.is,    9-45.    >0'4S.    t"-45i    1.45,    2.451  3-45. 

4-45.  *5-*5.  5-45.  *6.is,  6.45.  *?-^S- 


Creek  Route. 

From  SAN   FRANCISCO— *j.  15,  g.15,  11. 15,  1.15.  3-15. 

5.15. 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.151  n.iSi  a-»5i  4«»S- 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


{Sundays  only. 


'  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randtlph  &  Co.,  S.  F 


A.  N.  TOWNE. 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


mmmmm 


^COMPANYr?iM 

Passenger  trains  leavcand  arrive  Ueput,  lowuacuu  street, 
betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco : 


Commencing  May  ii,  1885.    | 


10. 40      Km 

t  1.30  p. 

'  3-3°  p- 
415  P. 

*  5-»5  P- 

6.30  P. 

tn-45  P- 


8.3O    A. 
IO.4O    A. 

•  3-3°  P- 


•  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  . 
Menlo  Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 
. .  .Principal  Way  Stations 


10.40  a Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.. 

•  3.30  p Salinas,  and  Monterey... 


"l0.02    A, 

*    3.36    P- 

t    4-59    P- 

6.0a    P. 

t  7  5o  P. 


9.O3  A. 

*I0.02  A. 

•  3.36  p. 

6.00  p. 

t  8.15  p. 


S Al  I  EI.ITO— S AS   RAFAEL— SAN  QlKNIjLN, 
via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  yuih,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows : 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

7.30.  9.33,  il.co  A.  ::  .  3.2.,  4.50,  6.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.3-  a.  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6.32 

P.M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.3?  P.  M. 


10.40  A. 
*  3-3°  p- 


...  Watson  ville,  Cauiu  Guodall 

..Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel,... 
.  (Camo  Opitola)  &  Santa  Cruz... 


•  _  .     .     I Monterey  *nd  banta  Cruz I  .  Q 

'  H""\     (Sunday  Excursion) |  '  "*>  ' 


IO.4O   A. 

*  3-3°  P- 


.Holl 


isterand  Tres  Pbos |  *"'^  * 


10.40  a.  [ Soledad  and   Way  Stations....  |      6.00  f. 

a. — Morning.  r. — Aft  moon. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

t  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  oaly. 

Trains  are   run   on    Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished   by 

Randolph  &  Co. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL   (week  days)  — 6.15,  7.45,  9.23, 

11.33  A.  II. 1  3.25,  4-50  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.05,    10.10  a.  m.,   12.00  M.(    1.35,  3.23,  4.50, 
6.30  P.  M. 

£,xtra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.25  p.  M. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 6  45, 8.15, 10.00  a.  m., 
1205.  4.C0,  5  30  P.  M. 
(Sun days;— 8.40,  10.45  *•  **••  12.35,  a-*Si  4-*>-»  5-3°i  7-^5 

P.  M. 

Extra  trips — From   Sancelito,  on  Saturday  at  2.00,  7.00 

P.  M 


7.30  A.  M.  and  3. 20  f.  M  ,  Daily,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, THROUGH  TRAINS  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way 
Stations.  (Through  trains  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  S. 
F.  at  10.30  a   m.  and  6.00  p.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey  s 
Cove,  Navatxo,  Mendocino,  and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


THIRTY-DAY    EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets j  good  for  thirty  days   to  and   from 
all  points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent, 
reduciiun  from  single  tariff  rate. 


SATURDAY   TO   MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:  Fairfax,  $1;  Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.03;  To  males,  $3.03;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  *I.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Duncan 

Mill-  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Fares   for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor.  $1.50;   Point  ReyeS] 

$1.75;  Tomales,  $2.5;.;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
J.  W.  COLFMAN,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


Passenger  Trains  leave  Station,  foot  of  Market  Street, 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  CcntreviLle,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stations.     Parlor  cars. 

2.30  P.M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alva- 
rado, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa 
Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  i*.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  in- 
termediate points.  Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa 
Cruz. 

95  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $3.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATUR- 
DAYS and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY, 
inclusive. 

S.OO  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  TOSE. 
BIG  TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  TOSE  audreturn. 
All  through  trains  connect  ac  F  lion  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  poinison  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

86.00,   §6.30,   §7-00,   7-30,   S.oo,  8.30,   9.00,    9.30,  io.oo, 

10.30t  II.OO,  II.30  A.  M,  i|12.00,  12.30,  ^[l.OO,  I.30,  H2.CO, 
2.30,  3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.30,  5.OO,  5.3O,  6.DO,    6.30,    7-CO,    7.3O, 

8.30,  Q.30,  10.45,  "-45  P-  «■ 
From    Fourteenth,    and    Webster    Streets, 

Oakland  —  §5.30,  26.oo,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,9.30,10.00,10,30,  Uii.oo,  n.30  a.  m.,  ^12.00,  12.30, 
^Ii.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,5.30.  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  3.30,  9.3c,  10,45,  lx-45  p-  *■ 

From   ulsh   Street,  Alameda  -  §5.16,   35.46, 

86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  ^10.46, 

II.  16,    *  n..:':    A.    M.,    12, 16,    '    iz.j.  :,     I.l6,    1. 46,    2. 16,    2.46, 

3.16,  3.46,   4.16,   4.46,   5.16,   5.46,   6.16,   6.46,   7.16,    9.16, 
lo  31,  11. 31  f.  M. 
8  Sundays  excepted.     U  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,   and  Transfer  Office,  222   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


JOHN    GASH, 
ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Saosame,  San  Francisco,  Call* 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

THE    ARGONAUT. 


voixaus  1  to  xv,  rstrrsivE. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  IOMPAM 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wbarf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  2  o'clock  F.  M,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  188/5.  From  San  Francisco 

Sp.n  Pablo Thursday,  July  9th 

oceanic Tuesday,  July  2  1  st 

Arabic Saturday,  August  1st 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gho.  H.  Rick,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  203 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  tue  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via  Santa  Clara, 
which  coanect  witu  3.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round- Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterev,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cru?,  and  Pescadero. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning  and  for  1.30 
r   m.  train;  g~oJ  for  return  same  day. 

For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday— Sold  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 

Ticjcst  Cpficrs— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street. 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH. 

Superintendent.  Aast.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Irancbteo.  It  Ih  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  la  Fire  anu 
Earth  quake- pro  of.  It  has  Plve  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  ll«;bt,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  bj  perfect.  A  bath  and  cloMet  ad- 
|oln  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  Illuminated  by  the  electric  light. 
Its  Immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies, 
Its  carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  Is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American 
hotels,  tiuosts  entertained  on  either  the 
American  «r  Ku.'ov*«a  plan.  The  rcstan- 
raMt  la  tins  Finest  Lb  the  city. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company'.,  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

<1ty  of  New  York.  June  13 

City  of  Peking June  27 

At  2  o'clock  p.  M.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
tarn  at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA. 
Jan  Jose June  15 

At  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZANILLO.  and  ACA- 
PULCO,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA  and  LA  LIB- 
ERTAD,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports. 

For  AUCKLAND  and    SYDNEY,  calling  at    HONO- 
LULU. 

Zealandia Saturday,  June  6,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO, 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  June  3d,  nth,  19th,  27th,  July  5th,  15th,  21st, 
29th,  and  August  6ih,  and  e/ery  cig  .ib  day  thereaftei. 
Tne  first  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town- 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  P.  :■:■ 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GO0DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,   General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  C,  B.  Panl'§  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE     NEVADA     BAN. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital-. 93,000  000  In  Oold. 

DIRECTORS. 

James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander.  Vlce-Pre^iienl 
R.  H.  Follis,  James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

I.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Llm'd. 


AMERICAN    SUGAB    REFINEKY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 

E.  I*  G.  STEELE  A  CO.,  Agents, 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


NO.  810  SAINSOMJ;  STBEET, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137- 

COWEIV,   PORTER  A:  CO. 

FUNERAL    DIRStTOKM, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church,     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  H.COWSN.  D.  H.  SCHUTLBR,  I.W.PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia, 


THE   BAXK   OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital _ 


83,000,000 


William  Alvceb  ._  ...... . President. 

Thomas  Bsowh ...H..« Cashier. 

Btson  Murray,  Jp. Assistant  Cashier. 

AUENTS—  New  York,  Agency  o*  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremon  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Cnlon  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  London, 
N.  St.  Rothschild  A  Sons;  Australia  and 
Sew  Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ; 
China,  Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  P«Rik 
of  India,  Australia,  and  China.. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Cone* 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster* 
dam,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo* 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


Xevv  York  Life  Insurpncc  Co. 

Morris  Franklin,  President;  William  H.  Beers,  Vice-Pres* 
ident   and  Actuary;  Henry  Tuck,    becond   Vice- 
President;  'iheodcre  M.  banta,  Cashier. 
PURELY    MUTUAL.      DIVIDENDS    ANNUALLY. 
Cash  assets,  over  $5  9,000,000;  surplus,  $10,000,000 
Claims  paid  during  February,  1885,  $18U,40O. 
ALEX.  G.  HAWES,  Manager, 

230  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


South  British    and    National   Fire 

and  Marine  Ins.  4  o. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.      Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders. 
The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capital,  if,-.    :,■.;:. 

The  Standard  Marine  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  of  Liverpool.    Capital,  $5,ccc,ccc. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
213 — 215  Sansome  btreet. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1S03 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.    Established  1790. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1S30. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1B57. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  comer  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Boildlng),  San  Fran* 
cisco. 


COMMERCIAL     IXSlKAXtE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE    ASD    HABIMB. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Fraoclsco  (Sail 
Deposit  Boildiiig). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  np  In  Gold) $300,000  00 

Assets, Jan.  1,1884 759,455  IS 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


HUTCHINSON     &    MAXX, 

IXSUBAMCE  AlitMY. 

332  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 

San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 

e:p7fC^""th,   1  Special  AEenU  and  Adioster,. 


NATIONAL    ASSURANCE    COM- 
PANY   OF    IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  D.  1829 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,008 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &.  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
Office,  309  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

.—FOB 

Garden*,  mills,  Mines,  «t   Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gl'TT.V  PERCUA  AND  RUBRER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


rarboltxed  Robber  Howe.  Ntan»Iard(3lHltc-«. 
Cross)  Robber  Hose,  EaUra"A"  KnbberHose 
Rnbber  Hose  (<  onipelitlon),  Suction  Hose 
Steam  Hose,  Urewers"  Hose,  steam  Fire  En- 
gine Hose,  tarbollzetl  Maltese  t'rose  Brand. 

VALVES,  « ASKETS,  ETC.,  3JA1VE  TO  OKD» 

FAOTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TATEOR,  -  -  •  Manager. 

Bo.  IS  Pint  street,  near  Market. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


Dynamite  is  having  a  curious  effect  upon  liter- 
ature. A  constant  thought  of  it  seems  topervade 
the  writing  world,  for  one  may  find  it  in  almost 
every  book  that  one  is  apt  to  look  into  nowadays, 
excepting  the  Bible  and  the  Dictionary. 

Just  now  every  one  in  the  East  is  reading  a 
novel  which  is  misnamed  "  A  Week  of  Passion," 
and  which  cheerfully  begins  with  the  explosion  of 
an  old  gentleman  in  the  very  centre  of  one  of 
London's  most  crowded  thoroughfares.  He  is 
blown  up  by  means  of  a  dynamite  cartridge  which 
an  enemy  has  put  in  his  pocket,  and  there  is  not 
left  a  piece  of  the  old  gentleman  as  large  as  a 
postage-stamp  to  tell  the  tale,  excepting  one 
hand,  which  is  discovered  at  an  unconscionable 
distance  fmm  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

The  police  authorities  of  New  York  have  ob- 
jected that  clever  story  writers  have  taught  tricks 
in  stealing  to  professional  housebreakers  and 
forgers,  and  here  is  certainly  a  new  method  by 
which  murder  is  made  easy,  for  dynamite  has 
heretofore  been  a  mighty  agent  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  something  more  than  one  man;  but  if  we 
are  to  have  pocket  editions  of  it  thrust  upon  us 
like  this,  why,  then,  Heaven  save  us  from  our 
enemies. 

Stage  literature  is  fairly  charged  with  dynamite. 
Since  Russia  came  into  fashion  as  literary  mate- 
rial with  that  pretty  play,  "The  Danicbefis," 
which  had  no  single  touch  of  the  melodrama  with 
which  everything  Russian  has  since  been  invested, 
it  was  inevitable  that  nihilism  and  its  inevitable 
concomitant,  dynamite,  should  follow. 

On  "the  oiher  side  of  the  pond  they  make  trage- 
dies of  nihilism  and  dynamite,  but  American  hu* 
mor  touches  this  terrible  force  with  a  daring  hand 
and  makes  a  huge  explosive  joke  of  it. 

In  "  Strictly  Business,"  which  has  just  run  its 
course  at  the  Standard,  dynamite  is  the  pervad- 
ing humor  of  a  very  huimrous  play.  Every  one, 
from  the  Czar  down,  is  always  upon  the  point  of 
being  blown  up  with  dynamite,  and  when  the 
curtain  finally  rises  upon  the  den  of  the  nihilists, 
with  a  doz;n  wires  in  sight  making  dynamite  con- 
nection, the  audience  is  quite  convulsed  with  the 
idea  that  the  whole  theatre  might  be  blown  up  if 
some  careless  hand  touches  the  button. 

In  "The  Banker's  Wife,"  which  has  superseded 
this  comedy,  the  most  successful  joke  of  the  dia- 
logue is  a  dynamic  joke  perpetrated  by  Mr.  Flor- 
ence Crabbed. 

In  the  farce  of  "Mam'zelle,"  over  the  way,  the 
entire  last  act,  and  a  very  dull  one  it  is,  consider- 
ing the  material  employed,  is  made  up  of  dyna- 
mite. An  ominous  looking  green  package  sealed 
with  splashes  of  red  wax,  threatens  to  explode 
every  one  in  the  cast,  an  ending,  perhaps,  which 
would  not  be  attended  by  any  poignant  regret. 

En  passont,  Aimee  will  be  wise  to  confine  her- 
self to  translations  from  the  French.  English 
wit  is  heavy,  coarse,  clumsy,  as  compared  with 
the  thistle-down  lightness  of  a  French  mot,  and 
peculiarly  unadapted  to  this  sparkling  comedi- 
enne, whose  cleverness  consists  largely  in  saying 
a  good  thing  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  accept  it 
in  either  one  of  two  ways.  But  the  mot  must 
first  be  susceptible  of  the  two  meanings. 

And  while  every  one  is  laughing  at  dynamite 
down-town,  Sardou  and  Fanny  Davenport  are 
making  every  one  shudder  over  the  serious  side  of 
the  Russian  question  up-town.  As  every  eye 
makes  its  own  beauty,  so  every  taste  makes  its 
own  standard.  I  like  to  think  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte as  the  greatest  soldier  the  world  ever  knew, 
though  he  tasted  the  bitter  of  defeat  at  Waterloo. 
I  prefer  a  page  of  Thackeray's  good-natured  cyni- 
cism to  a  volume  of  Dickens's  made  sentiment, 
though  the  works  of  the  latter  sold  as  ten  to  one 
of  the  former.  I  like  to  think  of  Mrs.  Langtry 
in  Galatea  as  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever 
saw,  while  yet  remembering  the  radiant  flash  of 
Adelaide  Neilson's  black  eyes  and  the  warm,  sen- 
suous sweep  of  her  style.  I  would  rather  hear 
one  of  Albani's  long,  sweet,  soul-thrilling,  heav. 
en-reaching  notes,  than  the  biggest  sound  that 
ever  came  Irorn  the  massive  throat  of  Materna,  or 
the  tricksiest  embellishment  that  Adelina  Patti 
ever  turned  off.  And  I  have  passed  my  play-go- 
ing life  making  intellectual  obeisance  at  the  feet 
of  Victorien  Sardou,  'he  greatest  playwright  that 
ever  lived,  for  Shakespeare  is  a  Titan,  barred  out 
of  all  comparison,  and  his  plays  are  in  any  case 
for  the  closet  rather  than  the  stage,  in  their  orig- 
inal form, 

I  was  arraigned  for  my  fancy  last  week  when 
my  intellectual  idol  tottered  and  almost  tumbled 
into  the  mud  of  "  Divorcons."  Being  a  daughter 
of  Eve,  and  born  to  making  excuses,  I  declared 
that  Sardou  had  only  gone  off  on  a  little  intel- 
lectual spree,  yet  wept  some  unshed  tears  as  any 
one  must  over  a  disenchantment.  But  on  Mon- 
day Richard  was  himself  again,  and  redeemed 
his  lapse  magnificently  in  "  Fedora."  No  one 
but  Sardou  could  have  written  the  first  act  of 
"Fedora."  It  is  a  very  marvel  ol  construction. 
One  is  hurried  into  a  quick  rush  of  events,  which 
come  about  as  naturally  and  as  suddenly  as  great 
tragedies  always  seem  to  come  to  every-day  life. 
Without  knowing  just  when  or  how — for  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  one  superfluous  word  in  the 
dialogue— everything  is  prepared  for,  which  is  to 
follow.  Even  Fedora,  who  would  be  a  strange, 
wild,  capricious,  inconsistent,  bizarre  creature 
anywhere  out  of  Russia,  is  accounted  for  by  a 
line  or  two  of  pedigree  which  shows  her  to  be 
the  daughter  of  a  Slav  woman  on  the  one  side 
and  a  Khan  of  Tartary  on  the  other. 

We  become  interested  in  the  very  wounds  of  an 
invisible  dying  man,  and  listen  with  bated  breath 
for  a  sound  from  his  chamber.  We  follow  the 
moving  shadows  upon  the  window-blinds  of  an 
opposite  house  with  a  tense  interest  which  is  sim- 
pl-  absurd  when  one  reflects  upon  it  afterward. 


Everything  is  so  ghastly  real  in  this  quick,  short, 
vivid  act,  that  one  feels  to  be  looking  through  a 
window  at  a  strange  transcript  from  life,  raiher 
than  following  the  work  of  a  lot  of  clever  mimes 
upon  the  stage.  Aside  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  incomparably  well  written  and  con- 
structed, it   is  also  incomparably  well  played. 

Miss  Fanny  Davenport  does  not  assume  the  part 
of  the  Princess  Fedora,  she  simply  plunges  into 
it,  and  is  saturated,  so  to  speak,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  entrance  with  all  the  nervous  impulse, 
the  rashness,  the  quick  excitability,  the  weird 
charm,  and  all  the  general  uncanniness  of  that 
strange  creature.  If  does  not  quite  plainly  trans- 
pire whether  she  is  the  mistress  or  theyi'nnctvonly 
of  the  murdered  Vladimir,  but  she  is  everything 
that  such  a  woman  should  be  in  such  a  position, 
from  the  brusquerie  of  her  entrance,  through  the 
phases  of  her  anxiety,  her  collectedness  during 
the  examination,  down  to  the  widow's  wail  with 
which  she  falls  in  the  abandon  of  grief.  The  ex- 
amination itself  is  most  cleverly  conducted.  The 
people  act  as  if  they  were  under  the  roof  with  a 
tragedy.  The  supernumeraries  do  not  stand 
about  gaping  stonily  at  the  audience.  The  de- 
tective's questions  are  short,  sharp,  and  to  the 
point,  ana  they  are  answered  clearly  and  intelli- 
gently. Even  the  old  sleigh-driver  is  interested, 
and  does  a  bit  of  acting  which  is  almost  over- 
acting. Miss  Kate  Chester,  as  the  page,  too,  is 
a  very  boy  in  her  excitement,  in  her  attempt  to  be 
clear,  and  in  the  very  childish  way  in  which  she 
weeps  a  tear  or  two  upon  her  sleeve,  as  boys  and 
Japanese  have  a  common  way  of  weeping  their 
little  interval  tears 

It  is  all  so  carefully  acted— for  Fanny  Daven- 
port acts  so  long  as  she  is  in  sight  of  one  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  audience— so  carefully 
mounted — for  there  are  twenty  details  to  delight 
the  eye,  and  as  many  more  to  satisfy  the  under- 
standing— that  one  can  not  help  lingering,  fasci- 
nated, over  this  wonderful  first  act. 

What  with  much  reviewing,  every  one  knew 
the  plot  of  "  Fedora,"  and  yet  it  is  followed 
throughout  with  a  tense  interest  which  is  almost 
painful.  Fanny  Davenport— who  has  made  the 
most  gigantic  strides  as  an  actress  since  she  was 
last  in  California— has  evidently  studied  the  part 
in  its  every  possibility,  both  from  good  models 
and  from  her  own  inner  consciousness,  and  lacks 
only  in  one  place.  There  should  be  a  sweeter, 
softer  side  to  such  a  woman,  famed  for  her  fasci- 
nation ;  and  more  of  pleading  and  less  of  hys  teria 
would  detain  a  real  Loris  more  readily. 

Fanny  Davenport  is  a  most  striking  dresser,  as 
indeed  she  always  was,  and  a  woman  almost  re- 
markable looking  enough  to  be  called  a  beauty. 
She  has  a  quick,  restless  style  of  gracefulness, 
has  studied  the  effect  of  suddenness,  and  made 
herself  mistress  of  a  remarkably  effective  series  of 
poses.  She  is  the  best  stage  manageress  extant, 
if  the  completeness  of  this  production  bespeak 
her  work,  and  as  such  is  one  of  the  quintet  who 
are  daily  lifting  the  dramatic  art  to  a  higher 
plane  of  excellence  in  its  full  expression. 

Mr.  Jos.  Wheelock,  while  exteriorly  unfitted 
for  the  part,  played  it  with  an  impassioned  ear- 
nestness which  was  very  telling.  His  recital  of 
the  killing  of  Vladimir  was  dramatic  in  the  ex- 
treme. He  only  lacks  what  Mr.  Main  halt  and 
one  or  two  of  the  others  lack  also,  a  certain  man- 
ner-of-the-world-air,  peculiar  to  the  sphere  in 
which  these  comedies  of  Sardou  are  cast. 


The  Spanish  night  at  the  Theodore  Thomas 
concert  almost  threatened  the  first  night  of 
"Fedora,"  but  those  who  knew  how  carefully 
Theodore  Thomas  spreads  a  German  mantle  over 
each  of  his  national  nights,  took  warning  and 
went  to  see  "  Fedora"  instead. 

The  unhappy  people  who  went  to  hear  Spanish 
music,  with  the  tinkling  of  guitars  and  the  click 
of  castanets  in  their  heads,  were  grievously  dis- 
appointed. Schumann's  symphony,  though  most 
exquisitely  played,  was  no  more  Spanish  than  a 
dish  of  stewed  pork  and  raisins.  Mme.  Materna 
sang  an  aria  from  "Fidelio,"  and  as  Beethoven 
was  ashamed  of  "Fidelio  "  himself,  we  humbler 
ones  are  justified  in  disliking  it  very  cordially. 
Mme.  Fursch-Madi  omitted  the  announced  Span- 
ish songs,  as  being  too  light  and  frivolous,  and 
substituted  the  longest,  somberest,  heaviest  air  in 
"  Don  Giovanni  "  instead.  Mr.  Heinrich  buried 
his  nose  in  the  music  of  the  Toreador's  song  as  if 
it  were  the  manuscript  of  a  heavy  German  oratorio, 
and  sang  the  dashing  bull-fighter's  stirring  song 
with  deep,  subdued,  religious  feeling. 

Mr.  Thomas,  whoalwayscloses  with  a  rhapsody 
when  he  can,  closed  this  tune  with  a  rhapsody 
which  he  called  Spanish  for  the  nonce,  and  so 
ended  a  most  disappointing  night  But  the  Wag- 
ner nights  have  been  all  that  one's  fancy  painted. 
It  became  evident,  also,  that  Materna,  like 
Thomas,  gives  Wagner  music  only  con  amore. 

She  is  a  great,  splendid  creature,  with  a  big 
soul  shining  in  her  face,  and  with  a  voice  which 
is  absoluiely  mighty  when  it  is  in  condition,  and 
which  can  rise  above  the  shrieks,  and  roars,  and 
blares  of  a  Wagner  orchestra  in  one  of  its  most 
violent  spasms. 

Mme.  Fursch-Madi  has  rather  carried  ofl  the 
honors  of  favoritism,  a  compliment  the  public 
were  universally  inclined  to  pay  her  because  she 
was  so  pointedly  snubbed  by  the  management 
during  the  Mapleson  season. 

Miss  Juch  proved  to  be  a  young  woman  of  most 
charming  presence,  with  a  singularly  sweet  so- 
prano, most  palpably  better  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  operatic  stage  than  to 
classical  chance  music.  The  male  singers,  even 
under  the  approving  seal  of  Theodore  Thomas, 
were  liked  not  at  all.  Mr.  Winch's  voice  was 
thin,  throaty,  and  uncertain.  Mr.  Heinrich  has 
a  very  agreeable  basso  cantante,  a  conviction 
which  it  is  apparent  is  very  deeply  borne  in  upon 
himself,  but  his  excellence  is  confined  to  the  Ger- 
man school  in  its  narrowest  sense, 

Mr.  Thomas's  orchestra  still  plays  superbly, 
but  its  beautiful  pianissirnos  echoed  faintly  from 
a  vast  number  of  empty  benches,  for  Theodnre 
Thomas  is  adamant  upon  the  subject  of  encores, 
and  so  is  San  Francisco.  Furthermore,  Theodore 
Thomas  educated  the  Eastern  public  up  to  his 
standard  at  twenty  five  cents  a  head,  but  he 
charges  us  three  dollars. 


Local  playwrights  arc  having  a  festival  of  pro- 
duction at  the  Standard,  and  Mr,  Gunther's 
"Strictly  Business"  is  followed  by  Mr.  Howard 
Johnson's  comedy,  "The  Banker's  Wife."  It  is  the 
author's  bantling  rewritten  and  re-christcned,  but 


can  still  only  be  judged  as  a  maiden  effort.  It  has 
the  inevitable  crudeness  of  the  novice.  There  is 
a  lack  of  spontaneity  in  the  action,  the  mistakes 
are  led  up  to  too  carefully  and  too  transparently, 
the  dialogues  are  too  long-continued,  and  there  is 
a  superabundance  of  servants,  with  too  plain  an 
effort  at  a  variety  of  types.  But  there  is  some 
skill  in  construction,  some  wit  in  the  text,  and 
considerable  general  tact  at  feeling  the  pulses  of 
an  audience.  This  comedy  is  only  useful  as  a 
starting-point  for  an  ambitious  young  man,  who 
should  commit  this  one,  together  with  the  many 
polysyllables  which  infect  it,  to  a  secret  drawer  in 
his  desk,  and  use  U  only  for  a  danger-signal. 

It  is  rather  well-played  in  parts,  notably  so  by 
Mr.  Somers,  Mr.  Hudson  Liston,  and  Miss 
Fanny  Young.  Betsy  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Alma  Stuart  Stanley  has  been  engaged  to  play 
the  adventuress  in  "  The  Pavements  of  Paris,"  at 
the  California  Theatre,  June  15th. 

Frank  Farrell  and  John  H.  Russell,  managers 
of  Mestayer's  "We,  Us  &Co.,"  which  opens  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre,  June  13th,  arrived  in  town 
Friday. 

Mestayer's  "  We,  Us  &  Co,"  will  be  the  last 
attraction  of  the  present  season  at  the  Baldwin. 
It  will  then  remain  closed  until  August  10th,  to 
undergo  refitting  and  re-decoration. 

At  the  California  next  week  will  be  presented 
"The  Wages  of  Sin,"  with  a  cast  including  Mr. 
Louis  Morrison,  Mr.  Charles  Maubury,  Mr. 
Charles  Overton,  and  Miss  Marie  Prescott, 

Aimee  says  that  she  will  never  leave  the  stage 
alive,  and  announces  her  intention  to  devote  her- 
self to  pantomime  when  her  speaking  voice  is 
gone.  She  will  have  nothing  to  learn  but  to  stop 
speaking. 

The  manager  of  the  Baldwin  Theatre  has  se- 
cured Mary  Anderson,  Mme.  Judic,  Salvini. 
Genevieve  Ward,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  several 
other  strong  combinations  during  his  Eastern 
trip,  from  which  he  has  just  returned. 

"The  Pavements  of  Paris,"  shortly  to  be  pro- 
duced at  the  California,  is  by  D'Ennery,  author 
of  "The  Two  Orphans,"  and  Adolph  Belot.  It 
requires  thirty-seven  speaking  characters,  Voegt- 
lin  is  painting  new  scenery  for  the  play. 

Miss  Emma  Juch  is  to  be  one  of  the  American 
prima  donnas  in  the  forthcoming  school  of  Amer- 
ican opera,  to  be  founded  in  New  York  by  Mme. 
Thurber,  in  which  every  singer  is  to  be  of  Ameri- 
can birth.  Miss  Juch  has  a  large  Eastern  fame  as 
a  comprimaria,  | 

The  Tittel  family  have  latterly  altered  the  spell- 
ing of  their  name  from  Tittell  to  Tittel.  This  is 
due  to  an  unaccountable  fancy  of  the  public  for 
placing  the  emphasis  on  the  ultimate  syllable. 
The  young  ladies  display  decided  originality  in 
not  wanting  it  there. 

W.  W.  Kelly  was  seen  recently  by  a  fellow- 
manager  in  Chicago.  He  remarked:  "I  haven't 
a  dollar,  my  star  hasn't  a  dollar,  salary-day  exists 
but  in  name— and  yet  we  are  bound  for  'Frisco!  " 
We  believe  his  star  is  Grace  Hawthorne,  who 
will  produce  her  new  play,  "  The  Royal  Divorce," 
in  this  city  in  the  fall. 

On  Monday  week  the  perennial  "Hazel  Kirke  " 
will  be  revived  at  the  Baldwin.  Miss  Georgia 
Cayvan,  who  followed  Effie  Ellsler  in  ihe  part  in 
New  York,  will  play  Hazel.  Mr.  George  Os- 
bourne  will  play  Couldock's  familiar  part,  and 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Compton,  and  the 
other  Madison  Square  people,  will  be  in  the-cast. 

Mr.  John  A.  Stevens  is  going  to  carry  out  his 
threat  of  producing  his  familiar  and  well-worn 
plays  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  regard  him  as  a  public  nuisance,  as  he 
has  made  himself  so  familiar  with  California  ways 
as  to  secure  a  preliminary  pardon  from  Governor 
Stoneman,  and  publishes  the  fatal  document  so 
that  all  who  run  may  read. 

The  season  of  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra 
has  had  the  effect  of  making  all  the  local  orches- 
tras instruments  of  torture.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  that  does  not  make  more  noise  with  half  a 
dozen  pieces  than  the  Thomas  Orchestra  with 
sixty.  Thomas  ought  to  have  given  a  professional 
matinee  to  show  these  fiddle-scrapers  the  differ- 
ence between  noise  and  music. 

On  Monday,  June  15th,  at  the  California  The- 
atre, "  The  Pavements  of  Paris "  will  be  pro- 
duced. In  the  cast  will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee 
Rankin,  Frank  Mordaunt,  C.  B.  Bishop,  D.  H. 
Harkins,  J.  J.Wallace,  Joseph  Holland,  C.J. 
Edmonds,  C.  G.  Ray,  Frank  Wright,  Isabel  Mor- 
ris, Jean  Clara  Walters,  Fanny  Young,  Emma 
Marble,  Hellen  Glidden,  and  others. 

Mr.  Dion  Boucicault's  fiancee,  Miss  Thorn- 
dyke,  who  is  about  a  foot  taller  than  himself, 
always  gives  him  her  arm  as  they  ramble  about 
sight-seeing.  They  are  becoming  quile  a  familiar 
feature  among  the  hundred  of  tourists  now  in 
town.  But  as  Mr  Boucicault  is  very  distingue 
looking  and  Mrss  Thorndyke  is  very  handsome, 
they  are  always  picked  out  to  be  the  observed  of 
all  observers. 

Fursch-Madi  is  very  proud  of  her  hand  and  foot. 
They  are  both  small,  white,  plump,  and  dimpled. 
So  say  her  maids,  two  of  whom  travel  with  her, 
the  lady  being  very  luxurious  in  her  appoint- 
ments. Fursch-Madi  receives  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  her  season  with  Theodore  Thomas, 
and  then  goes  home  to  Belgium  to  take  posses- 
sion of  quite  a  tidy  little  sum  which  reverts  to  her 
by  the  death  of  her  father.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  being  a  singer,  that  she  is  very  much  in  love 
with  California,  out  has  not  yet  announced  an 
intention  to  buy  a  ranch  here. 

A  few  days  since  Dion  Boucicault  presented  a 
new  play  at  the  Surrey  Theatre  the  same  even- 
ing, allowing  for  difference  in  time,  as  it  was  pre- 
sented in  San  Francisco.  The  play  he  named 
"The  )ilt,"  and  it  is  a  collection  of  characters 
which  nave  figured  separately  in  his  other  suc- 
cessful dramas.  It  failed  in  'Frisco,  but  in  Lon- 
don it  met  with  a  grand  success,  and  is  regularly 
rmt  on  the  hills  for  some  weeks  to  come,  doubt- 
ess.  The  idea  of  using  leading  characters  in  one 
new  dress  is  not  a  bad  one,  and  is  but  another 
proof  of  Boucicault's  originality  of  dramaticskill. 
—London  Cor.  Mirror.  It  did  not  fail  here. 
Much  to  the  contrary. 


Mr.  Forrest  Robinson,  who  plays  a  minor  part 
in  "  Fedora,"  scorns  to  play  it  under  his  accepted 
stage  name,  and  has  put  a  new  nom-dc'ikl&tre  on 
the  playbills.  He  plays  the  small  part  so  well, 
and  with  such  admirable  discretion,  that  he  ought 
to  be  raiher  proud  of  it.  "  Act  well  your  part, 
there  all  the  honor  lies."  Mr.  George  Osbourne, 
who  gets  almost  enough  praise  to  spoil  him,  and 
who  is  a  better  actor  ihan  most  of  the  imported 
ones,  played  a  small  part  in  "  May  Blossom,"  and 
boldly  signed  George  Osbourne,  though  it  was 
very  bad  indeed. 

Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  has  been  seen  to  smile 
no  less  than  four  times  during  the  season  just 
past.  People  who  know  him  will  say  that  this 
means  that  he  is  relaxing,  and  that  he  is  likely  to 
come  round  in  the  matter  of  encores  by  his  next 
visit.  Indeed,  upon  the  Spanish  night  his  smile 
was  so  very  agreeable  that  it  was  feared  he  would 
accept  an  encore  for  the  Schumann  symphony. 
Those  who  know  him  better  called  it  a  cold,  still 
smile  of  revenge  upon  those  who  had  come  to 
seek  the  light,  sparkling  music  of  sunny  Spainat 
his  transcendental  hands. 

Where  are  the  reporters?  Where  are  the  daily 
newspapers?  Who  sent  the  wreath  to  Theodore 
Thomas?  Why  did  Mme.  Fursch-Madi  present 
it  without  a  word?  Why  did  Theodore  Thomas 
silently  and  quickly  rush  it  off  the  stage,  as  if  i 
were  unfragrant?  Why  were  no  flowers  sent  uj 
to  the  prima  donnas?  Why  did  not  some  one 
send  a  green  laurel  wreath  to  Theodore,  and  find 
some  one  daring  enough  to  kiss  his  brow?  Why 
have  there  been  no  fights,  jealousies,  rivalries? 
How  are  we  going  to  become  musically  cultured 
if  we  are  to  have  tame  seasons  like  this  without 
one  usual  accompaniment? 

"  Adonis,"  like  Tennyson's  brook,  seems  to  run 
on  for  ever.  It  is  as  well  patronized  now  as  dur- 
ing the  first  week,  and  it  was  first  produced  elev- 
en months  ago  to-day.  Harry  E.  Dixey  has  re- 
mained a  fixture,  but  in  the  minor  parts  a  num- 
ber of  changes  have  been  made.  The  latest  is 
the  substitution  of  that  elephantine  young  man, 
George  Fortescue,  who,  in  tne  first  "Pop  com- 
pany, declared  that  "  we  are  never  in  a  hurry  in 
the  South,"  and  sang  "Don't  you  Think  She's 
Awful  "  for  Miss  Amelia  Somerville.  The  change 
is  not  regarded  for  the  better,  although  Fortescue 
is  nightly  encored  for  his  new  Song,  "  I'm  a 
Pretty  Little  Mountain  Maid." 

For  the  past  week  half  the  shop-windows  in 
town  have  been  garnished  with  placards,  the 
most  prominent  features  of  which  are  gaudily 
colored  French  croguis  and  the  legend,  "  Aimez 
vous  rire? ''  They  announce  an  extraordinary 
performance  at  the  P'rench  Theatre  (Baldwin) 
to-morrow  night.  The  occasion  is  Aimee's  fare- 
well, and  the  bill  is  a  lengthy  and  excellent  one. 
Aimee  is  to  sing  four  songs,  "  Les  Ecrevisses," 
"LaCharmante  Angeline  "  (with  dance),  "  Tyro- 
lienne,"  and  "  Pretty  as  a  Picture";  and  "Les 
Amendes  de  Timothle,"  a  comedy  by  Dumanoir 
and  Clairvillej  "Gargouillada,"  an  opera-boufle 
by  Offenbach,  and  "La  Societe  au  Doigt  dans 
1'Oeil,"  a  vaudeville  in  one  act,  by  Clairville  and 
Siraudin,  will  be  given  by  the  company  of  the 
French  Theatre, 

Materna  is  the  possessor  of  a  remarkably  rich 
and  beautiful  wardrobe.  Her  dresses  excited  uni- 
versal admiration,  except  upon  one  occasion, 
when,  being  afflicted  with  the  siDger's  California 
cold,  she  wore  black,  high-necked  and  long- 
sleeved,  and  very  unbecoming  it  was.  A  conspic- 
uous feature  of  the  unfortunate  lady's  toilet  upon 
this  occasion  was  her  handkerchief;  but  in  Ma- 
terna's  hands  a  handkerchief  does  seem  so  very, 
very  small.  Materna  has  a  beautiful  head,  and 
hair  of  the  blackness  of  the  fabled  raven's  glossy 
wing.  Although  colossal  in  size,  she  is  a  very 
graceful  woman,  notably  so  in  opera. 

The  immense  space  at  the  back  of  the  Pavilion, 
which  was  cut  ofl  by  the  new  stage,  was  used  by 
the  orchestra  as  a  gigantic  dressing  and   green 
room.     The  musicians,  who  bolted  precipitately 
from  the  stage  every  night  the  moment  the  lead- 
er's baton  fell,  removed  their  steel-pen  coats  in 
full  sight  of  the  departing  box  people  who  were 
pouring  out  from  the  ricketty  staircases.    In  or- 
der to  remove  all  illusion  and  lend  a  pleasing  di-    | 
versity  to  this  little  feature  of  the  evening,  the    , 
gentlemen  who  played  the  horns  and  trombones    1 
were  accustomed  to  clean  them  out  in  the  most 
frank  and  engaging  manner.     It  is  funny  at  the 
minstrels,  but  it  isn't  at  a  Thomas  concert; 


The  entertainment  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of    ' 
the  San   Francisco    Girls'    Union,  on   Tuesday 
next,  at  Irving  Hall,  by  "California  Writers,"  is 
to  include  brief  stories,    sketches,  and  poems  of 
ten-minutes'  length   by   local    writers.      Amoog    , 
familiar  names  are  those  of  H.  N.  Clement,  Mrs. 
M.    B.    Unger,  General  L.    B.  Foote,  Adley  H.    - 
Cummins,  Mrs.   Flora   Haines   Apponyi,  Madge 
Morris,  Ella  Sterling  Cummins,  and  others,  while 
pointed  selections  are  to  be  read  from  the  writ-    ' 
ings  of  Dan  O'Connell,  A.  G.  Bierce,  andothers. 
"The   Alter-Glow  on    Mount    Shasta"— a  new    1 
poem  promised  as  really  fine— is  by  a  native  of 
Oregon,    and    to    be    read    by    the    fair   author, 
brightness  and  brevity  is  to  be  the  order  of  the    I 
evening,  and,  if  carried  out  as  anticipated,  will 
make  it  a  success  for  the  "  S.  F.  Girls'  Union,"   , 
one  of  our  most  worthy  institutions  of  self-help-   j 
fulness. X.  Y.  Z. 

An  interesting  comparison  in  the  mechanical  1 
work  of  pas'  and  present  times  is  presented  in  I 
the  claim  made  by  James  Watt— namely,  that  he 
had  attained  remarkable  accuracy  in  boring  a 
cylinder  of  a  steam-engine  and  fitting  its  piston 
so  closely  that  "the  thickness  of  a  half-crown 
could  not  be  introduced  between  them,"  and  the 
fact  that  standard  gauges  are  now  made  lhat 
show  errors  of  bu.t  one-one-hundred-thousandlh 
of  an  inch,  and  work  is  positively  exacted  toone- 
fifty-thousandth  of  an  inch.  Such  accurate  work 
is  not,  however,  generally  necessary,  except  in 
the  construction  ol  gauges,  thesestandard  gauges 
being  the  means  provided  for  keeping  or  produc- 
ing within  proper,  useful,  and  practicable  bounds 
thousands  of  pieces  1  f  the  same  size  and  shape, 
in  which  oftentimes  a  certain  amount  of  varia- 
tion is  allowed,  both  plus  and  minus.  A  certain 
amount  of  looseness  is  to  be  allowed,  for  instance, 
in  the  fit  of  journals  and  bearings,  tlie  amount  lo 
be  determined  according  to  the  length  and  size  of 
the  journal;  but  this  variation  is  to  be  referred  to 
some  particular  gauge  as  a  standard,  hence  the 
value  of  accuracy  in  the  latter. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


The  Pianists'  CInb. 
The  Pianists'  Club  of  this  city— an  organization 
probably  unique  in  the  Uoited  States,  in  that  its 
membership  is  restricted  to  non-professional  per- 
formers—has just  successfully  completed  its  third 
season.  Every  other  Saturday  during  the  winter 
meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  seven  members 
rendered  numbers.  In  the  nineteen  meetings  of 
the  season — it  will  be  noticed  that  the  list  in- 
cludes all  of  Beethoven's  sonatas— the  following 
music  was  performed : 

I.  S.  Bach. 

Lou  re,  from  Third  'Cello  Suite Mi>s  Brumagim. 

First  French  Suite Miss  Loring. 

Preludes  and  Fugues  No.  i,  15   Miss  Hunt. 

Preludes  and  Fugues,  Nos   9,  is,  11.. .   Miss  Cooper. 
Beethoven. 

Sonata,  Op.  2,  No.  1 Miss  Watt. 

Sonata,  Op.  2.  No.  2 Miss  Cohc. 

Sonata,  Op.  2,  No.  3 Miss  Fox. 

Sonata,  Op.  7- Mrs.  Martin. 

Sonata,  Op.  10,  No.  1 Miss  Deane. 

Sonata,  Op.  10,  No.  2   Mrs.  Boalt. 

Sonata,  Op.  10,  No.  3 Mrs.  Stone. 

.Sonata,  Op.  13 Miss  Stevens. 

sonata.  Op.  14,  No.  1 Miss  Walter. 

iSonata,  Op.  14,  No.  2 Miss  Stevens. 

isonata.  Op.  14,  No.  2  Miss  Brumagim. 

Sonata,  Op.  22 Mrs.  Boalt. 

Sonata,  Op.  26 Miss  Griffin. 

Sonata.  Op.  27,  No.  1 Mrs.  Davis. 

Sonata,  Op.  27,  No.  2. Miss  Welton. 

Sonata,  Op.  23. Mrs.  Potter. 

i>onata,  Op.  3t,  No.  1 Miss  Fox. 

.Sonata,  Op.  31.  No.  2 Miss  Loring. 

ionata,  Op.  31,  No.  3 Mrs.  Davii. 

Sonatina,  Op.  49.  No.  1 Mrs.  Boalt. 

Sonatina,  Op.  49.  No.  2 Miss  Cooper. 

ionara,  Op.  53 Miss  Gregg. 

ionata,  Op.  54 Miss  Billings. 

Sonata.  Op-  57 Miss  We1  ton. 

ioaata,  Op.  78 Miss  Cooper. 

Sonatina,  Op-  79 Miss  Cooper. 

Sonata,  Op.  Sia Miss  Hunt. 

ionata.  Op.  90 Miss  Billings. 

lonata,  Op.  101 Miss  Harris. 

-onata.  Op.  106 Miss  Levinson. 

■onata.  Op.  109 Mrs.  Davis. 

onata.  Op.  110 Miss  Levinson. 

onata,  Op.  m Miss  Gregg. 

'olonaise,  Op.  8g Miss  O'Connor. 

Beethoven-Liszt. 

An  die  feme  Geliebte" Miss  Watt. 

Bender. 

onata,  No.  2 Miss  Stevens. 

Von  Bl-low. 

arnival  de  Milan Miss  Gregg. 

Chopin. 

npromptu,  Op-  29 Miss  Deane. 

'octurne,  G  minor.  No.  6 Mrs.  Asbton. 

"octurne,  No.  9,  Op.  48 Miss  Buckley. 

tudes.  Op-  10,  Nos.  3-5 Miss  de  Fremery. 

olonaise,  Op.  26 ..Miss  O'Connor. 

olonaise.  Op.  71,  No.  1 Miss  Murch. 

lazurkas,  Nos.  1,  6,  10,  11.  ■ Mrs.  Boalt. 

iazurlcas,  Nos.  25,  30,  31 Mrs.  Boalt. 

La  ci  darem,"  variations Miss  Briggs. 

ondeau,  Op.  1 Mrs   Potter. 

ondeau.  Op.  5 Miss  Conn. 

Ehlert. 

allade.  Op.  34 Miss  Walter. 

Gade. 

rabeslce,  Op.  27 -Mi^s  Watt. 

.  n  Walde Mrs.  Ashton 

Gounod-Saint  Saens. 

alse Miss  Harris. 

Grieg. 

yrische  Stucte,  No.  2 Miss  Brumagim. 

Heller. 

Nocturnes,  Op.  91 Miss  Cooper. 

Henselt. 

uaire  Romances .....Mrs.  Stone. 

H  erb  eg  k-  Liszt. 

ua  Momente Miss  Hunt. 

Miller. 

everie,  Op.  31,  No.  1 Mrs.  Asbton. 

ir  Guitarre Mrs.  Grinbaum. 

H  LA  VAC 

bum  Leaf Mrs.  Boalt. 

Hoffman. 

arsch,  Op.  45   Miss  O'Connor. 

rei  Stucke  in  Taiuform,  Op.  55 Mrs.  Martin. 

the  Forest  Inn Mrs.  Boalt. 

Hummel. 

incerto,  A  minor. Mrs.  Davis. 

tacerto,  D  minor Miss  Cooper. 

:!la  Capricciosa. Miss  Walter. 

Jadassohn. 

>lero,  Op.  75 Miss  Buckley. 

tendler,  Op.  75 Miss  Buckley. 

Jensen. 

oticon,  Nos.  3,  4,  5   Miss  Welton. 

t       Jse    Brilliant  e,  Op.  3    Miss  Harris. 

Josef  fy. 

uicatti Miss  Cohn. 

Kiel. 

ite Miss  Weltoo. 

ilodie Mrs.  Boalt. 

KlESTZL. 

-eaves  from  my  Diary,"  1  No   Miss  Murch. 

cndler,  Op    21 Mrs.  Slone. 

Kirch  ner. 

genden.  Op   18 .'. Miss  Harris. 

ireetings  to  my  Friend  " Miss  Deane. 

lonaisen,  Op.  43,  Nos.  2,  3 Miss  Cooper. 

Kullak. 

tave  Study,  No.  7 Miss  de  Fremery, 

V.  Lachner. 

:lude  and  Toccata,  Op.  57 Mrs.  Martin. 

Liszt. 

.:.      '  apsodie  Hongroise,  No.  12 Miss  Cohn. 

:    Ballade Miss  Fox. 

1 ,  apsodie  Hongroise,  No.  13 Miss  Cooper. 

I  isolations.  No.  2 Miss  Buckley. 

'.  apsodie  Hongroise,  No.  2 Miss  Fox. 

*'-     !  rm  March Miss  Gregg. 

Mendelssohn. 

'.  itasie.  Op.  28 Mrs.  Grinbaum. 

.  -    .  ido  Capriccioso,  Op.  14 Mis.  Potter. 

Msyerbeer-Kullak. 

iller  Fest-March Miss  Hunt. 

oration  March Miss  de  Fremery 

Miles. 
'  y  the  Side  of  the  Sea  " Mrs.  Ashton. 

MOSCHELLES. 

'  des.  Op.  95,  Anger,  Reconciliation — 

Bacchanal Miss  Welton. 

MoSZKOWSKI. 

)Ile,  Op.  27,  No.  1 Miss  Levinson. 

ante  lie,  Op.  27,  No.  2 Miss  Levinson. 

Mozart. 

<  certo,  No.  3,  E  flat Miss  Fox. 

Raff. 

*  le  Caprice,  G  maj  nr Miss  Cohn. 

Reinecke. 

-'    I  ade,  Op.  20 Miss  Gregg. 

Rubinstein. 

■■--  Caprice Miss  Greeg. 

1  antelle Miss  Murcb. 

»n   S  veoir,  Op.  25,  No.  1 Miss  Fox. 

■:'-'     I  iatures,  Op.  93 Mrs.  Potter. 

- :'      I  nance,  Op.  26,  No.  1 Miss  Walter. 

1  lance.  Op.  44.  No.  1. Miss  Walter. 

I  .arollc.Op.  30 Miss  Walter. 

/'  joj  de  Peternof,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,8 Miss  Fox. 

1    tnka Mrs.  Martin. 

RcDORFF. 

'  tasie MissLoring. 

3     J  Seeling. 

.-,     1  urkas.  Op.  4 Miss  Buckley. 

Seiss. 

I  ning  Song Mrs.  Boalt. 

Scarlatti. 
C  .positions,  Nos.  a,  7,  B,  12,  13 Mrs.  Martin. 


SCHARWENKA. 

Polish  Dances,  Nos.  t,  2 Miss  Bramagim. 

Schubert. 

Scnata,  Op.  42 Mrs.  Davis. 

Sonata,  Op.  143 Miss  Buckley. 

Sonata,  Op.  120 Miss  Cooper. 

Striata,  Op.  122 Miss  Cohn. 

3  Piano  Pieces Miss  Hunt. 

Allegretto,  Op.  78 Miss  Harris. 

Schubert-Liszt. 

Soirees  de  Vienne,  Nos,  1,2 Mrs.  Potter. 

Soirees  de  Vienne,  No.  6 Mrs.  Grinbaum. 

Schumann. 

Concerto,  A  minor,  1st  movement Miss  Briggs. 

Des  Abends Miss  Loring. 

Waruin Mrs.  Ashton. 

Davidsbundler,  No.  11 Miss  Murcb. 

Taubert. 
Campanella Mrs.  Grinbaum. 

TSCHAIKOWSKV. 

Nocturne,  Op.  10.  No.  1 Mrs.  Stone. 

Waltzes,  Op,  4,  Nos.  8,  9 Miss  Walter. 

Die  Jahresieiten,  Nos.  10,  12 Miss  O'Connor. 

Thalbefg. 

Scherzo,  Op.  31 Miss  Briggs. 

Von  Weber. 

Sonata,  No.  1 Miss  Hunt. 

Concerto,  E  flat,  1st  movement Miss  Levinson. 

WaGnek-Liszt. 

Spinning  Song Miss  Giffin. 

Elsa's  Dream  Miss  Billings. 

The  list  of  members  of  the  club  during  the  past 
season  is  as  follows: 

Active  Members— Mrs.  G.  F.  Ashton,  Miss  Helen  Bil- 
lings, Mrs.  J.  H.  Boalt,  Miss  Eleanor  Briggs,  Miss  Minnie 
Brumagim,  Mi-s  Nora  Buckley,  Miss  Sophie  Cohn,  Miss 
Hattie  Cooper,  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Miss  Esma  Deane, 
Miss  Virginia  de  Fremery,  Miss  Mary  Fox,  Miss  Myra 
Giffin,  Miss  Jessie  Gregg,  Mrs.  M.  Grinbaum,  Miss  Olive 
Harris,  Miss  Alice  Hunt,  Miss  Julia  Levinson,  Miss  Ruth 
Loring,  Mrs.  Emily  Martin,  Miss  Laura  Murch,  Miss 
Maud  O'Connor,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Potter,  Miss  Eva  Stevens, 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Stone,  Miss  Adele  Walter,  Miss  Janet  Watt, 
Miss  Belle  Welton. 

Honorary  Member — Mrs.  Gustav  Marcus. 


S.  LEBENBAUM  &  Cc. 

Wholesale  ami  Retail  Dealers  In  STAPLE  and  FANCY  OROIEKIES.  choice  WISES  and 
LI'troKS.       Importers  ol  Furnishing  GOODS  and  BASKETS. 

1443  to  1449  POLK  ST.,  corner  CALIFORNIA. 


A  Well-formed  Lady. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  do  ladies  appear  to  have 
finer  forms  than  in  San  Francisco.  Strangers 
visiting  our  city  notice  this  fact,  and  inquire  ihe 
cause.  The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is  ihat 
our  ladies  have  been  trained  to  irrprove  and  per- 
fect their  f  rms  by  wearing  Freud's  perfect-fitting 
corsets.  Established  here  over  twenty  years  ago 
Freud's  Cor=et  House  has  done  a  very  creditable 
work  in  teaching  our  ladies  to  improve  and  beau- 
tify their  figures  by  wearing  only  such  corsets  as 
are  perfect  in  their  construction.  This  famous 
corset  establishment  keeps  an  immense  assort- 
ment of  corsets  adapted  10  every  size  and  shape, 
and  is  provided  with  dressing  parlors  where  every 
lady  can  try  on  her  cornets  no  matter  whether  she 
pays  t'fty  cents  or  five  dollars  for  them.  All  per- 
sons should  bear  in  mind  that  Freud's  Corset 
House  is  located  at  742  and  744  Market  and  10 
and  12  Dupont  streets,  and  closes  daily  at  6  o'clock 
P.  M  ,  and  on  Saturdays  at  10  P.  M. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  June  6th. 

California  Theatre. —  Jay  Rial,  Acting 
Manager.  Bill,  "  A  Ring  of  Iron."  Cast  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sir  John  Graham,  Lewis  Morrison;  Wilfred  Meridith, 
Charles  C.  Maubury;  Doctor  Gr-nt.  E.N.Thayer;  Sam 
Thorp,  Charles  Overton;  Timothy  Clinker,  Owen  West- 
ford;  Burly  Mike,  E.J.  Holden;  Stanley,  J.  Edwards; 
Stevens,  I.  Belasco;  Harry,  Little  Frank;  Mary,  Marie 
Prescott ;  Geraldine  Bellew,  Charlotte  Tittei ;  Nancy- 
Drake,  Emma  CHefden;  Selina  Thorpe,  Susie  Russell; 
Florence,  Louise  Calvert;  Nurse  Bland,  Mrs.  Charles  Ed- 
monds. 

Baldwin  Theatre.—  Al.  Hayman,  Manager. 
Bill :  Sardou's  "  Fedora."    Cast  as  follows: 

Loris  Ipanoff,  Joseph  Wheelock;  DeSirieux,  Harry 
Mainhall;  Gretch,  George  Osborne;  Dr.  Loreck,  W.  H. 
Cromp'on:  Tchileff,  L.  R.  Stockwell;  Boroff.  David  Ben- 
nett: Desire,  Frank  Felson;  Rouvel,  J.  N.  Long;  Cyrille, 
Frank  Willard;  Bassille,  James  Fox;  Ivan,  W.Anderson; 
Lazinski,  Frank  Richardson ;  The  Swiss,  A.  V.  Dindrop; 
Servant,  A.  Williams;  Dr.  Holler,  O.  M.  Orson;  Assist- 
ant, M.  Harrison;  Clerk,  Win.  Mallan;  Princess  Fedo- 
ra, Miss  Davenport;  Countess  Olga  Soukareff,  Miss 
Adele  Water-;  Dimitri,  Miss  Kate  Chester;  Baroness 
Ockra,  Miss  Sophie  Eggart;  Madame  De  Tourney,  Miss 
Rose  Waldbridge;  Marka,  Miss  Annette  Marska. 

Bosh  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall,  Act- 
ing Manager.  Bill:  "Mam'zelle."  Cast  as  fol- 
lows: 

Toinette  Jacotot  and  Fleur  de  Lis,  Mile.  Marie  Aimee; 
T.  Tarleton  Tupper,  Esq-,  J.  O.  Barrows;  Lionel  Leslie, 
W.  A.  Whitecar;  Bob  Pritchard,  Frank  E.  Lamb;  Colonel 
Hiram  Poster,  Newton  ChUnell;  Francois,  Lester  Victor: 
Toppleby.A.K.  Feely;  Thisway,  J.  A.  Anderson;  O'Club, 
Frank  Roberts;  Mrs.  Louisa  Tupper,  Miss  Laura  Wallace; 
Mary,  Miss  Caroline  Weidman. 

Friday,  Mile.  Aimee's  benefit.  Bill:  Second 
act  of  "  Mam'zelle  ";  second  act  of  "  Divorcons  "; 
"Les  Femmes  qui  Pleurent"  (in  French). 

The  Standard  Theatre.— F.  W.  Stech- 
han,  Manager.  Bill:  Johnson's  "The  Banker's 
Wife." 

Tivoli  Opera  House. — Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.   Bill :  "  A  Trip  to  Africa."    Cast  as  follows : 

Titania  Fanfani,  Miss  He'lene  Dingeon;  Fanfani  Pasba, 
E.  N.  Knight;  MiradUIo,  T.  W.  Eckert;  Antarsid,  R.  D. 
Vaerga;  Tessa,  Miss  Kate  Marchi;  Buccametta,  Miss 
Tilly  Valerga;  Pericles,  H.  W.  Frillman :  Nakid,  Charles 
Evans;  Sebil,  Miss  Webster;  Hosb,  Harry  Nieman;  Mu- 
ezzin, A,  Messmer;  Sais,  George  Harris. 

Grand  Opera  Hodse. — ,   Lessee. 

Friday,  btnefit  to  Miss  Eva  West.  Bill:  Olio 
and  "  The  Two  Orphans."    Cast  as  follows: 

Heoriette,  Miss  Mabel  Bert :  Louise,  Miss  Lillian  Owen  ; 
Tacques  Frochard,  George  Wessells;  Pierre  Frochard, 
Owen  Dale;  La  Frochard,  Miss  Annie  Adams;  Chevalier 
Maurice  de  Vaudrey,  George  Turner;  Count  de  Linieres, 
Charles  Matthews;  Picard,  J.  Warren  DeLano;  Marquis 
de  Presles,  J.  J-  Hyland;  Lefleur,  Lcstor  Shaftner;  Doc- 
tor of  the  Hospital,  J.  W.  Callaghan;  Countess  Diana  de 
Linieres,  Miss  M.  Marshall;  SL>ter  Genevieve,  Miss  Lottie 
Hudson;  Marianne,  Miss  Clyde  Hurron;  Florette,  Miss 
Minnie  Young;  Officer  of  the  Guards,  W.  S.  Fredericks; 
Chief  Clerk,  William  Early ;  De  Mailly,  Victor  Sore] ; 
D'Estres,  Horace  Scudder;  Footman,  Marion  May  wood ; 
Marie,  Miss  E.  Malbrough. 

Saturday  night,  opening  of  John  A.  Stevens's 
season.     Bill:  "  Passion's  Slave." 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open 
from  9  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones.— 
J.  B.  Keys,  Manager.    Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Barry  and  Fay 
in  "  Irish  Aristocracy ." 

At  the  California,  next  week,  "  A  Ring  of  Imn." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  "The 
Merry  War." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  "Trail 
of  Crime." 

Al  the  Standard,  next  week,  Johnson's  "  The 
Banker's  Wife." 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  Fanny  Davenport 
in  "  Fedora." 


Tbe  Bent  Shoulder  Braces. 

No  person  can  be  excused  for  having  round 
shoulders  or  a  crooked  spine  when  they  can  go  to 
Freud's  Corset  House  and  get  a  simple  and  per- 
fect shoulder-brace  for  girts  and  ladies  from  $1  to 
$1.50,  and  for  boys  and  men  from  $2  to  $2.50. 


—  Every  one  is  remarking  on  the  partic- 
ularly  beautiful  stage-settiDgs  used  in  "  Fedora," 
at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  this  week.  It  is  conceded 
by  art  critics  and  lovers  of  handsome  interior  dec- 
oration to  be  the  finest  and  most  artistically  cor- 
rect setting  ever  seen  in  this  city,  and  Miss 
Davenport  and  the  members  of  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre  Company  declare  it  fully  eqaal  to 
anything  they  have  ever  seen  in  New  York.  Much 
credit  is  due  Messrs.  F.  S.  Chadbourne  &c  Co.  for 
their  excellent  work. 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  universally 
conceded  to  be  the  best  appointed  hall  in  the  city. 
Its  auditorium  is  commodious  and  so  well  ar- 
ranged that  the  audience  can  hear  distinctly  in 
all  parts  of  the  house.  The  organ  is  the  largest 
and  hnest  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi. 


Lady  Macbeth. 

"Out,  damned  spot,  I  say."  Now,  if  Mrs.  Mac- 
beth had  lived  in  these  days,  she  could  have  had 
the  spots  taken  out  of  her  Axminster  or  any  other 
carpets  by  the  new  process  at  the  Steam  Carpet- 
H eating  Works  of  J.  Spaulding  &  Co.,  No.  353 
and  355  Tehama  Street.  They  have  the  only  ma- 
cbu  e  which  beats  carpets  exclusively  on  the  back. 
J.  Spaulding  &  Co. 

»  ♦  « 

The  Pearl  and  Beaver  Cassimere 
Dress  Hats  introduced  by  M.  Meussdorffer,  N.  E. 
cor.  Montgomery  and  Bush  St=.,  and  404  Kearny, 
are  acknowledged  to  be  "  the  "  styles.    His  styl- 
ish Summer  Hats  excel  all. 


—  Alph.  Hirsch,  Optician  (for  the  last 
four'een  years  at  Muller's),  adjusts  and  sells  the 
finest  Spectacles  and  Eye-Glasses.  320  Kearny 
Street,  near  Bush. 


— Dunham's  Concentrated  Cocoanut  contains  no 
sugar  or  starch;  is  the  cheapest  and  best;  ask  for  it. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.Cochrane,  Dentist, 850  Market, 
cor.Stocktonfover  drug  store).  Office  hours,  910  ;. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 

.  ■♦  . 

—  Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Flower 
and  Feai  her  Store,  1024  Market  Street.  Cheapest 
house  in  the  State  for  flowers  and  feathers. 


-  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


—  Among  the  thousands  of  names  re- 
corded  at  Muller's  Optical  Depot  are  included  the 
most  prominent  men  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
United  States.     135  Montgomery  Street. 


PANORAMA. 

THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

S.  W.  corner  Eddy  and  Mosou  Sts., 
Open  dai'y  from  9  a.  II.  to  it  P.  M. 


TIVOU    OPERA    HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 

Krbling  Bsos Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

Last  nights  of  Snppe's  successful  comic  opera, 

A  TRIP  IJiTO  AFRICA. 

Monday  evening.  June  5th,  and  every  evening  during  the 
week,  Strauss's  comic  opera, 

THE  MERRY  WAR. 

In  active  preparation— 

ROBINSON    (IlISOE. 

Admission,  a;  cents Reserved  seats,  so  cent* 


ROSADINE 

Renews  tbe  Growth  ot  the  Hair, 

Relieve*!  Headache  Instantly. 


THE     HARDEN     MAR     HAM) 
(.Kl.MIII. 

As  a  Fire  Extingui  her,  it  stands  alone 
and  supreme — the  irresistible  conqueror 
of  fire.  This  is  the  original,  the  genuine 
Grenade,  and  the  ONLY  one  in  general 
use.  As  shown  by  compel  iiive  tests,  the 
extinguishing  power  of  this  Grenade  is 
more   than  five  times  that  of  any  other. 

evmre  of  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringing grenades. 

H.  H.  GROSS,  16  Second  St. 


ART  SALE. 


On  the  evening  of  TTinrsdaj-.  June 
11th,  at  7:30  o'clock,  at  1RV1XG 
HALL  (formerly  l;u«Iiuivuy  Hall), 
on  Post,  near  Dupont,  we  are  in- 
structed to  sell  by  order  of  Messrs. 
Snow  &  Co.,  for  account  of  whom 
it  may  concern  (to  pay  charges  and 
storage),  a  large  number  of  Pict- 
ures, among  which  are  many  ot 
value,  being  an  accumulation  of 
unclaimed  goods  since  May  15, 
1§49.  Also,  one  hundred  choice 
Water-Colors  and  Engravings,  all 
suitably  framed,  together  with  a 
small  collection  of  Paintings  by- 
Mr.  Fred.  Yates.  Also,  a  collec- 
tion of  Paintings  sold  to  pay  ad- 
vances. 

The  hall  will  be  open  to  the 
public,  to  examine  the  pictures, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  day  and 
evening,  up  to  the  hour  of  sale, 
Thursday,  at  T:30  P.  M. 

Catalogues  at  Snow  &  Co.'s,  Irv- 
ing Hall,  and  at 

EAsTOX    &    ELDRIDGE'S, 
Auctioneers. 


WILLIAM  J.  DINGEE, 

Real  Estate  Auctioneer,  4  60  and  463  Eighth 
Street,  Oakland,  *"al. 


SAN  r~RA\<  IM  o  OFFICE, 

EASTON  ,s;  ELDRIDGE,  No.  az  Montgomery  Street. 


GRAND  CREDIT   SALE 
BUSINESS  &  EES1DESCE   LOTS 

Magnificently  Eocat*d. 

Being  the  entire  block  bounded  by 
Market  and  iV est,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  sts. 

OAKLAND, 

AT  ALCTIOX, 


Saturday.  Jane  6.  1SS5,  at  2   o'clock 
AT   SALESROOM. 


These  choice  lots  are  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ELEGANT  RESIDENCES. 
THE  STREETS  ARE  ALL  MACADAMIZED  AND 
SEWERED. 

THE  MARKET-STREET  STATION  OF  THE  C. 
P.  R.  R.  is  but  four  minutes'  walk.  CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS,  AND  MARKETS  CLOSE  AT  HAND. 

INTENDING  INVESTORS  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL 
TO  EXAMINE  THIS  MAGNIFICENT  PROPERTY. 

Market  Street  is  fast  being  devoted  to  business  pur- 
poses. 

Houses  oo  this  property  will  command  the  best  of  ten- 
ants, paying  three  times  the  interest  of  the  Savings  Bank. 

Terms  are  only  one-quarter  cash;  balance  in  one,  two, 
and  three  equal  yearly  payments,  with  interest  at  six  per 
cent. 

Do  not  fail  to  secure  a  catalogue  and  examine  these  lots 
before  the  day  of  sale. 

The  buildings  now  on  the  property  are  reserved  to  be 
removed. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

WILLIAM  J.  r!i\<;,:r. 
460  and  462  Eighth  St.,  Oakland, 

Or  EASTOS  A  ELDHIIMJE, 

33    Montgomery    St..  San    Francljaco- 


THE     OITERSAL     FAVORITE  ! 

The  Usht-runnlug 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Stecial  Offhr, 
which  is  equivalent  to  three 

months'  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  M. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel.  S.  V. 


THE  FINEST 

Pure  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  everywhere 

nepot,  513  Sacramento  St.,  8.  F. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


i  the  -  DOMESTIC "  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


29  Post  Street. 


R.H.McDonald 

—  PRESIDENT. — 

RH.McDonaldJl 

•I  VICE-PREST 

'  "^Oldest  GharterEd 

-  pVcial  Bank 

G°*f§  Pacific  CoasL 

Capital  $  1.000,000,00. 
Surplus^  450,000,00. 

San  Francisco,  Gal  Jan.!5.1 1885. 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

GENERAL    AGENTS 

REMIXGTOX    TYPE -WRITERS, 

"  The  Stenograph,"  or  Short -hand  Writer,  "  The  Styg- 
mograph,"  or  Multiple  Pen,  have  removed  to  38  Cal- 
ifornia Street.    Telephone  No.  8  o. 


Send  for  Special  Catalogue  of  Carts. 


SAN    LEASRRO    VII, 
1AUE  CART. 

Piano  Box,  with  Top. 


They  are  guaranteed  to  ride  as  smoothly  as  the  best  four- 
wheeled  vehicle — a  hack  not  excepted.  To  many  persons 
no  style  of  body  for  light  vehicles  is  so  satisfactory  as  the 
Piano  Box,  and  none  can  bs  more  useful  in  the  way  of  car- 
rying packages  and  keeping  the  robes  around  the  feet. 

Address  TBI  «A\,  ISilAM  «£  lO., 

509  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


( Established  1854.) 
GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

DEALERS  IN  HAY  AND  GRAIN 

PRIVATE   TRADE    SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  street San  Francisco. 


II.  RE.  XEWHALL  &  CO. 

General  Shipping  and   Commission 

MERCHANTS, 

309  Sansome  St ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  Id  every  prominent  commercial  city  In  the 
world. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.    CHHSHBROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,  DmOXD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 
aofl  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.:  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Bo  ton ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  A.  CO. 

Ill,  116,  lis  Pine  St. 
A  s  S  A  V  £  K  S  '     MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  SuoDlies.     Also,  Draezists'  Glassware. 


JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 

313,  315  OIUS  STREET. 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignmentssolicited 
Quick  sales ;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  3415. 


Art  -  Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 


For   DecoratlonN. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO 

111,  11*,  IIS,  and  817  market  street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 


119 


MONTGOMERY     STREET. 

ESTABLISHED   1851. 

DIAMONDS   and    OTHER    PRECIOUS    STONES,  and 
the  latest  novelties  in  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE 

constantly  on  hand. 


Tile  undersigned  having  purchased  the  entire  Interest  In  the  Storage 
Business  of  the  late 


J.  H.  M0TT  &  CO. 


Will  continue  the   same   as   before.       Fnrniture,    pianos,   Palntlnsp, 

and   other  goods  stored   at   reasonable  rates.       Advancps  made. 
Office  and   Storerooms,  No.  735    JlAKKtl   STKEET,  opposite  IK  l»t»N'T. 

JT.  M.  PIERCE. 


PREJUDICE    IS    A  THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  you  of  many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  im- 
proved— are  not  hard  nor  dry — will  always  smoke  free  and  moist — will  not  crumble 
in  the  pocket  nor  "catch  you  in  the  throat.' 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer, 
send  to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 
Enclose  three  red  Stamps.  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.   V. 


WHY   PAY  40c.  PER  LB.  FOR  SUGAR? 

DUNHAM'S  PATENT  CONCENTRATED  COC04NUT 

Is  the  only  PURE  article  on  the  market,  and  contains  NO  SUGAR,  STARCH,  or  FLOUR, 
and  will  always  keep  fresh  and  sweet.  ALL  OTHER  PREPARATIONS  CONTAIN  ONE- 
THIRD  SUGAR.        Ask  your  Grocer  for  DUNHAM'S. 

».  B.  HOLHES  A  CO.,  40  California  Street.  Faclnc  (oust  Agents. 


INSURANCE         T  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

THE   LARGEST   PACIFIC  COAST   COMPANY. 

CAPITAL, §750,000 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  ISM,      •  -  ■  $1,500,000 

AGENTS    IN    AIX    THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President; 
WILLIAM  I.  DUTTON,  Secretary; 


ALPHEUS  BUT  L,  Vice-President; 

E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  company,  644  Market  Street. 

The  Finest 

Line  of 

BABY 

CARRIAGES 


JOHN    M1DDLET0N, 


14  Post,  and  8.  W.  cor.  Powell  and  Sutler 


HOWE  SCALES. 

General  Accent- ».  N.  .v  C.  A.  HAWilil, 

S01  Market  St.,  cor.  rirni,  S.  F. 


CRANULA 

Aa  Incomparable  Pood.  Rendv  for  immediate 
use.  Uti equaled  for  children  and  invalids.  A  delicious 
diet.  Unsurpassed  lor  constipation  ami  dyspepsia. 
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Medium  in  height,  gray-haired  (short  cut),  rubicund  of 
:ountenance,  clean  shaven,  blue-eyed,  well-fed  in  appear- 
ince,  well-mannered,  jolly,  less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  has 
:>een  a  handsome  man,  and  is  still  more  than  good-look- 
ng,  has  a  cultivated,  gentlemanly,  thoroughbred  look,  and 
vhile  walking  the  platform,  at  Sacramento  city,  he  stepped 
vith  brisk,  active  step,  and  did  that  which  not  one  priest 
>f  Rome  in  an  hundred  ever  does — viz.,  carried  his  head 
:rect— and  when  presented  to  a  stranger,  looked  him 
squarely  in  the  face,  as  if  conscious  of  a  right  to  exist.  On 
he  way  from  Sacramento  he  was  interviewed  by  young 
VIcClatchy,  of  the  Sacramento  Bee.  We  listened,  for  this 
fas  Monsignor  Capel,  one  oi  the  most  famous  of  the  clergy 


of  the  papal  church  outside  the  Latin  race;  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  priests  who  preach,  and  plot,  and  prose- 
lyte in  the  English  tongue.  Over  his  clerical  garments — 
if  clerical  they  were — he  wore  a  close-buttoned  linen  dust- 
er. Before  him,  in  the  Pullman  car,  was  a  table  covered 
with  books  and  manuscripts;  opposite  him  was  his  private 
secretary,  a  good-looking,  young,  and  blue-eyed  Irishman, 
with  a  Basque  cap,  and  who  had  neither  in  dress  or  man- 
ner the  appearance  of  a  priest.  Monsignor  Capel  is  fond 
of  children,  or  affects  to  be,  as  he  made  familiar  with  all 
the  little  ones  in  the  car,  and  good-naturedly  allowed  them 
to  paw  his  books  and  papers.  If  Monsignor  Capel  ever 
loved  nature,  or  was  ever  charmed  with  a  rich  and  gener- 
ous landscape,  where  great  stacks  of  straw  gave  proof  of 
great  harvests  of  grain;  where  flocks  of  fat  herds  fed  on  fat 
pastures;  where  orchards  indicated  coming  fruits,  vine- 
yards gave  promise  of  an  abundant  vintage,  and  all  the 
land  smiled  under  a  genial  sun,  he  has  lost  that  love,  for 
he  never  looked  away  from  his  books  and  manuscript  while 
he  swept  down  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  through 
the  fairest  land  he  ever  saw.  Monsignor  Capel  was  more 
than  jolly — he  was  jovial,  full  of  bonhomie,  on  seeming 
terms  of  pleasant  familiarity  with  all  the  passengers  with 
whom  he  had  crossed  the  continent.  He  takes  especial 
pride  in  being  an  Englishman,  and  well  he  may,  for  this 
lets  him  out  of  being  considered  one  of  the  Pope's  Irish. 
Nearing  the  city  he  laid  off  his  duster,  and  lo!  the 
priest,  with  the  white  choker,  and  the  long  and  close-but- 
toned coat,  but  of  the  fine  texture,  elegant  cut,  and  close 
fit  of  the  gentleman.  In  fact,  we  were  impressed  that  the 
gentleman  prevailed  over  the  preacher.  This  gentleman  is 
of  English  birth,  bom  of  an  Irish  mother.  He  is  not  of  uni- 
versity education — his  culture  is  the  culture  of  the  church. 
These  are  the  registered  impressions  of  a  first  sight  caught 
on  a  Pullman  car  as  we  came  down  the  western  slope  on 
Tuesday  last,  returning  from  a  fishing  tour  among  the  lakes 
of  the  high  Sierra,  a  splendid  trip  through  the  primeval 
forests,  where — thank  God — there  are  no  newspapers,  no 
politics,  no  priests;  where  one  can  sleep  of  nights  an  un- 
troubled, dreamless  sleep ;  where  one  can  fish  and  fill  a  bas- 
ket with  white,  speckled,  gamey  silver  trout,  and  eat  them, 
fresh  caught,  hot,  off  hot  plates,  on  clean  table-cloths; 
where  one  can  breathe  clear,  pure  mountain  air,  filtered 
through  miles  of  pine  and  spruce,  laden  with  the  fragrant 
odor  of  wild-flowers,  and  not  a  brickbat,  or  cobble-stone, 
or  moving  sand-dune  in  the  atmosphere.  The  drive  from 
Truckee  to  Independence  Lake  is  a  poem  in  itself.  The 
road  for  twelve  of  the  fifteen  miles  is  equal  to  a  park  drive, 
and  all  the  way  through  a  primeval  forest,  which,  three 
miles  or  so  from  the  railroad,  has  not  been  vexed  by  the 
workman's  axe,  and  still  retains  its  primeval  majesty  and 
its  primeval  beauty.  Of  all  the  places  in  the  world,  Inde- 
pendence Lake  is  the  place  to  sleep;  and  if  our  fashion- 
able folk  would  more  of  them  stay  away  from  Monterey, 
and  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  and  other  fashionable  resorts; 
away  from  fashionable  dinners,  and  fashionable  dress,  and 
the  rollicking  sports  for  which  the  Del  Monte  is,  as  we  are 
informed,  so  famous — and  seek  the  quiet  of  such  lakes  as 
Tahoe,  and  its  surrounding  beauty  spots  of  Donner,  Inde- 
pendence, and  Weber — they  would  find  a  change  of  cli- 
mate and  a  charm  of  life  that  can  not  be  described.  Of 
all  the  places  of  mountain  resort  that  we  have  ever  seen 
Lake  Independence  is  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  en- 
joyable. But  of  this  mountain  trip  more  anon,  and  else- 
where, and  at  some  other  time.  We  must  return  to  Mon- 
signor Capel — "monsignor"  because  a  "prelate  of  the 
papal  household."  Whether  this  is  equal  to  being  an 
archbishop  or  a  cardinal  we  do  not  know.  He  is  "mon- 
signor," and  that  is  a  lord  at  least,  and,  we  suspect,  a 
prince.  After  exhausting  all  that  was  outwardly  visible 
about  this  distinguished  orator  and  gentleman  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  we  picked  up  the  Salt  Lake  Weekly 
Tribune,  and  ascertained,  from  a  most  fulsome  and 
absurd  article — which  we  are  ashamed  that  so  sensible  an 
American  as  "  Charley "  Goodwin  should  write — that 
Monsignor  Capel  had  visited  Salt  Lake  City,  and  had 
been  interviewed  by  the  Tribune  editor,  and  had  delivered 
a  lecture — theme,  "Is  religion  opposed  to  science?"  If 
Monsignor  Capel  is  the  man  of  sense  that  we  take  him 


to  be,  nothing  can  be  more  offensive  and  nauseating 
than  that  a  Protestant,  heathen  editor  like  Goodwin  should 
slaver  him  over  with  such  rot  as  this:  "  Compact,  well- 
built  figure,"  "  splendid  physique,"  "  graceful  in  car- 
riage," "  air  of  polished  courtliness,"  "  over  a  heavy 
body  a  divine  head  is  poised,  and  there  is  in  voice,  in  as- 
pect, and  in  movement  a  perpetual  presence  of  sovereign 
strength  ";  and  then  goes  on  to  represent  him  as  a  man  of 
"  severe  logic,"  "  profound  learning,"  great  "  magnet- 
ism." It  makes  us  unwell  to  read  this  never-ceasing  bom- 
bastic rant  over  every  foreigner  of  distinction  who  comes 
to  this  country. 

— • — 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  presents  a  badly  drawn,  highly 
colored  caricature  of  a  gentleman  and  priest  who  has  at- 
tained high  honors  in  the  Church  of  Rome;  who  is  highly 
esteemed  for  his  doubtless  many  virtues  by  his  co-religion- 
ists; who  has  attained  some — not  the  greatest — reputation 
as  a  pulpit  orator  and  lecturer,  and  of  whom  no  one  has 
ever  pretended  that  he  took  rank  for  scholarship  or  recon- 
dite learning  with  hundreds  of  other  men  and  scholars  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  produced  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. These  comments  are  suggested  because  we  hate  to 
have  such  men  as  Monsignor  Capel  leave  America  with 
the  impression  that  its  journals  are  cowardly  sycophants, 
or  its  editors  toad-eating  flunkies.  As  for  the  lecture  and 
the  argument  that  "  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
not  opposed  to  science  " — that  "  they  run  side  by  side,  like 
two  tracks  of  a  railroad,  never  conflicting,  never  coming 
together" — it  would  not  be  doing  our  guest  justice  to  take 
the  brief  epitome  from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  scope  of  what  we  have  no  doubt  was  an  "  inter- 
esting "  lecture.  That  religion  is  not  opposed  to  science 
we  have  never  questioned;  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
always  been  opposed  to  science  we  have  never  doubted. 
We  should  have  used  the  railroad  simile  thus:  One  track, 
with  Rome  thundering  along  the  centuries,  holding  the 
right  of  way,  keeping  the  world  in  darkness,  ignorance, 
and  superstition,  till  it  met  the  car  of  Progress,  conducted 
by  Galileo  and  others  inside  and  outside  the  church,  men 
of  learning,  research,  and  conscience,  with  their  hands 
upon  the  throttle-valve  of  science;  and  then  came  the 
collision;  then  came  the  reformation;  then  came  eman- 
cipation from  the  dogmas  taught  in  cloisters;  then  came 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  enlightenment  of  the  world; 
then  came  the  freedom  of  the  press;  then  science,  with  its 
immortal  truths,  blazed  out  like  electricity,  and  the  Church 
of  Rome,  with  its  farthing  tapers  was  thrown  into  the 
shadow,  and  is  now  feebly  struggling  to  "  put  out  the 
light."  We  shall  attend  all  of  the  gentleman's  lectures, 
and  we  shall  discuss  them  and  him  and  his  church  during 
the  two  months  that  this  distinguished  prelate  of  the  papal 
household  shall  be  with  us.  We  shall  write  of  Monsignor 
and  ot  his  church,  always  courteously,  always  fearlessly, 
and  always  as  we  understand  him,  his  doctrines,  and  his 
designs.  He  comes  to  proselyte.  He  thinks  England  is, 
through  her  high  church,  her  ritualism,  her  asstheticism, 
on  the  way  to  Rome;  he  thinks  America  is  a  fair  field, 
with  a  rich  spiritual  harvest  awaiting  the  papal  thrashing- 
machine;  he  thinks  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  England, 
and  America,  and  humanity  to  all  go  over  to  the  Pope, 
and  recognize  his  primacy,  and  allow  ourselves  to  be  gath- 
ered together  under  the  protecting  wings  of  the  old  hen  at 
Rome.  We  think  it  would  be  a  fatal  backward  step  into 
ignorance,  darkness,  and  bigotry,  and  we  shall  boldly  con- 
trovert the  priest.  We  believe  that  the  papacy  is  the  enemy 
of  republican  liberty;  we  believe  the  hierarchy  would 
place  its  bloody  heel  upon  the  independent  press,  upon 
the  liberty  of  conscience,  upon  the  freedom  of  thought, 
upon  the  right  to  interpret  God's  word,  upon  the  school- 
house,  and  school  moneys;  would  pervert  history  and 
misteach  the  youth  of  our  country,  under  the  pretense 
that  sectarianism  was  indispensable  to  a  proper  education ; 
that  for  our  independent  free-school  system,  where  history 
is  fearlessly  taught  and  science  given  scope,  he  would  sub- 
stitute the  parochial  school;  the  earnest  men  and  women 
teachers,  who  now  educate  our  youth,  he  would  replace 
by  priests  and  nuns,  fathers  and  sisters,  Jesuits  and  chris- 
tian brothers;  and,  as  the  result  of  his  teaching,  he  would 
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roll  the  world  back  about  five  centuries  into  a  dark  and 
ignorant  past,  such  as  the  world  was  when  Rome  had 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  power.  Into  this  darkness  the 
Argonaut  would  send  its  spark  of  light,  like  the  corrusca- 
tions  of  a  nimble  glow-worm,  content  to  emit  a  gleam 
where  it  has  not  the  power  to  send  the  illumination  of  noon- 
day. AH  of  this  Monsignor  will  appreciate  and  accept, 
because  he  is  a  man  of — we  hear  so — liberal  thought  and 
broad  views;  because  he  is  a  man  of  the  world,  and  comes 
out  into  it  to  challenge  contest  with  it,  to  give  free  thought 
a  fair  fight,  to  give  and  take  hard  blows — above  the  belt. 
All  enlightened  Romanists,  with  Monsignor  at  the  head, 
will  respect  the  writer  and  journal  who  does  this  thing  and 
in  this  way,  better  than  the  toad-eating  flunkyism  of 
"  Charley "  Goodwin  and  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  this  distinguished  ecclesiast  will  give 
our  people  the  opportunity  to  hear  his  views  upon  all  the 
questions  that  now  divide  us.  His  course,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  "  Religion  and  Art,"  "  Convent  Life,"  "  Lu- 
ther and  Reformation,"  "  The  Church,"  "  The  Pope," 
"  Infallibility,"  "  Marriage,"  "  Divorce,"  and  the  "  Irish 
Race,"  all  interesting  themes,  and  upon  both  sides  of 
which  something  may  be  profitably  said. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  views  of  the  Hon. 
Zach.  Montgomery  in  reference  to  the  school  question, 
since  his  appointment  to  a  position  by  Mr.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Garland,  that  we  have  determined,  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Montgomery  and  to  ourselves — who  favored  his  appoint- 
ment because  of  his  open  expression  of  views  we  detest — 
to  print  his  famous  speech,  circulated  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  delivered  before  the  Roman  Catholic  Sunday-school 
teachers,  July  6,  1873,  and  reading  as  follows: 

Being  brought  into  the  presence  of  so  august  a  body  and  sur- 
rounded by  so  beautiful  an  audience,  I  feel  embarrassed  with  a 
sense  of  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  before  me.  In  case 
I  should  commit  an  unknown  error,  I  would  ask  His  Grace  to  ab- 
solve me,  as  I  do  not  know  it.  [Applause.]  Obedience,  as  you 
all  know,  is  the  crowning  act  of  faith.  /  therefore  relinquish  all 
preference  or  desire  of  my  own,  and  obey  the  commands  of  the  high 
political  authority  of  the  Church,  in  coming  here  to  give  you  a  few 
thoughts  or  suggestions  on  truth,  right,  and  virtue.  [Applause] 
I  deem  it  the  highest  station  in  life  to  teach  the  young  Catholic 
the  principles  01  the  only  Church  on  the  face  of  the  earth — that  is, 
the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church.  [Applause.]  The  notion  the 
Protestant  element  entertain  about  the  great  progress  made  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  I  wish  to  warn  you  to  abstain  lrom.  Inroads 
made  by  the  telegraph,  steamboat,  railroad,  and  the  printing-press 
upon  our  Church  are  almost  irreparable.  They  are  the  means  of 
spreading  false  rumors  and  immoral  sentiments,  that  corrupt 
minds  and  lives  of  good  Catholics  in  this  far-off  land.  [Applause.] 
What  right  has  any  one  to  send  to  this  country  the  acts  and  doings 
of  a  debauched  king  or  president  in  Europe?  For  illustration,  I 
will  name  only  a  few  instances.  The  telegraph  brings,  with  light- 
ning speed,  the  so-called  news  from  Italy  that  a  church  had  been 
confiscated,  convents  thrown  open  to  public  inspection,  sisters 
turned  out  on  the  cold  charities  of  the  world,  soldiers  stationed  on 
holy  and  sacred  ground;  the  printing-press  publishes  it  with  glad- 
ness, and  in  a  short  time  the  steamboat  and  railroad  bring  minute 
details,  all  of  which  is  republished  so  extensively  that  it  poisons 
the  minds  of  our  Catholic  people  in  this  country,  and  especially 
the  children.  [Applause.]  But,  my  friends,  you  have  a  higher 
sphere  of  usefulness  than  encouraging  the  youth  to  read  such  cor- 
rupting papers.  Teach  them  the  holy  principles  of  the  Church, 
and  that  will  save  you  and  them,  too,  from  the  whirlpool  of  Prot- 
estantism and  heresy,  in  all  its  forms.  [Applause.]  A  pastor  is 
like  a  watchman  on  a  housetop— he  sees  the  storm  coming,  and  he 
warns  you.  You  have  received  such  warning;  it  now  remains  for 
you  to  prepare  and  fortify  yourselves  against  the  coming  contest. 
In  this  country  we  have  a  civil  service  corps,  at  Washington 
(badly  managed),  who,  by  mathematical  calculations,  can  ascer- 
tain when  a  storm  will  visit  a  certain  locality. 

Now,  my  friends  in  the  cross,  the  great  secret  civil  service  corps 
was  established  in  the  Holy  City  of  Rome,  about  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago.  [Applause.]  Some  of  my  audience  know  where  to  get 
instructions  about  it.  Obey  your  pastor  and  look  to  him  for  all 
your  knowledge,  both  civil  and  religious.  Roman  Catholics  are 
persecuted  on  all  sides,  in  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other  places  of 
common  resort,  by  sneers,  jeers,  and  contemptible  expressions 
about  the  leading  Catholics,  and  eating  meat  on  Friday.  [Ap- 
plause.] Be  patient,  and  organize  yourselves  for  the  day  of  action. 
The  Protestant  theory  of  independence,  making  up  our  minds  for 
ourselves  on  matters  in  general,  is  false,  as  well  as  damnable  in  the 
extreme.  There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  personal  freedom  in  religion 
and  morality;  the  whole  power  lies  witn  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
Holy  Pio  Nono,  at  the  Holy  City  of  Rome.  [Applause.]  Look 
to  your  leader  and  he  will  take  care  of  you. 

Your  Secretary  states  that  more  teachers  are  wanted.  A  shep- 
herd would  not  leave  his  flock  at  the  mercy  of  the  wolves,  so  I  be- 
seech you  not  to  go  to  the  heretics  (Protestants)  to  get  the  required 
teachers.  Your  pastors  try  to  please  you,  but  they  can  not  go  be- 
yond the  limits  prescribed  to  them  by  their  superiors. 

In  this  country  we  have  Catholic  teachers  in  the  public  schools; 
they  should  teach  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  faith.  [Applause.] 
But  they  are  prevented  by  the  laws.  Now,  for  the  present,  they 
can  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  scholar  at  times,  and  tell  them  how, 
when,  and  where  they  can  obtain  absolution  from  their  sins.  [Ap- 
plause.] The  institutions  of  this  country  must  be  made  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Church,  and  then  our  Sunday-schools  and  the  so-called 
public  schools  will  be  one.  The  common  schools  of  this  country 
are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  so  many  schools  for  teaching  the 
young  scandal  and  wrong-doing.  I  am  told  by  good  authority  that 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  christians  of  the  children  who  at- 
tend the  public  schools.  It  is  high  time  something  was  done  to 
correct  this  evil,  and  I  here  venture  to  say  that  if  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics do  not  stand  up  for  their  rights,  they  fail  to  do  their  duty. 

Among  the  persecutors  we  find  the  Protestants,  the  heathens, 
and  the  Jews,  and  one  of  the  refuges  we  have  is  in  the  miracle  of 
the  Most  Holy  Father  at  Rome,  who  will  deliver  us  from  all  harm 
and  absolve  us  if  we  do  our  duty  to  the  last. 

These  views,  epitomized  by  an  intelligent  listener,  were 
openly  entertained  and  fearlessly  expressed  by  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery at  every  seasonable  and  unseasonable  opportunity. 
Their  utterance  was  a  surprise  to  the  venerable  archbishop 
who  heard  them,  and  to  the  honorable  clergy  who  sat  by 
with  their  eyes  closed  and  in  speechless  anxiety  at  such 
an  exposition  of  their  views  and  the  policy  of  the  church. 
They  have  never  been  repudiated  by  the  clergy,  and  if 
there  is  any  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  diocese  who  can 
with  authority  disavow  and  disclaim  them,  the  Argonaut 


will  take  pleasure  in  giving  its  columns  for  that  pur- 
pose.. The  italics  are  ours.  We  ask  those  of  our  Roman 
Catholic  readers  who  think  the  Argonaut  too  severe  and 
too  persistent  in  its  opposition  to  this  class  of  views,  to 
consider  the  provocation.  We,  who  are  Americans,  are 
deeply  attached  to  our  school  system.  We  think  that 
education  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions, and  that  without  the  diffusion  of  general  intelligence 
our  republican  government  would  prove  a  failure.  Is  it 
surprising,  then,  that  we  should  be  earnestly  indignant 
when  a  foreign  church  which  acknowledges  the  supremacy 
of  Rome,  the  primacy  of  a  foreign  Italian  bishop,  and 
claims  civil  as  well  as  spiritual  jurisdiction,  arrogates 
to  itself  authority  oVer  and  above  the  law,  and  makes  the 
insolent  and  audaciously  impious  claim  that  a  Roman 
priest  is  the  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth,  with  infallibility, 
with  authority  to  control  the  administration  of  civil  govern- 
ment, to  set  loose  upon  us  lunatics  like  Zach.  Montgom- 
ery, religious  zealots  like  Father  King,  cloistered  Spanish 
monks  like  the  very  good  and  very  reverend  Archbishop 
Alemany,  and  learned  and  eloquent  controversialists  like 
Monsignor  Capel,  to  tear  down  and  destroy  our  common 
school  system  and  in  its  place  set  up  convents  and  monk- 
eries taught  by  priests?  It  it  strange,  we  ask,  that  Ameri- 
cans should  be  indignant  that  this  foreign  church  and 
these  foreign  priests  should  thus  and  for  such  a  purpose  in- 
vade our  country  and  assail  what  we  hold  most  dear? 
Zach.  Montgomery  is  the  most  honest  and  the  most  honor- 
able of  all  these  conspirators,  and  perhaps  it  is  because  he 
is  an  American  that  he  has  the  courage  to  openly  attempt 
what  these  foreign,  intriguing,  and  subtle  Jesuits  are  con- 
spiring to  secretly  accomplish. 


The  ever-erring  and  always  irresponsible  Associated 
Press  dispatches  assure  us  that  President  Cleveland  has 
made,  or  is  about  to  make,  a  new  departure,  and  that  here- 
after he  will  repudiate  his  civil  service  policy  and  appoint 
only  Democrats  to  office  who  are,  and  have  been,  stanch 
and  strong  partisans.  Recent  California  appointments  do 
not  indicate  that  he  has  yet  entered  upon  this  policy.  In 
fact,  we  are  not  a  little  perplexed  to  ascertain  from  what 
source  our  new  President  seeks  advice.  So  far,  he  has 
shown  no  especial  desire  to  reward  the  Democratic  war- 
horses  or  recognize  partisan  service.  His  appointments 
have  in  the  main  been  good,  and  are  calculated  to  satisfy 
the  good  citizen  rather  than  the  active  politician.  The  last 
batch  is  a  puzzle.  John  W.  Twiggs,  son  of  that  General 
Twiggs  who  betrayed  his  country  by  surrendering  a  divi- 
sion of  the  army  under  his  command  in  Texas,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war,  without  striking  a  blow;  Thomas 
Beck,  formerly  Secretary  of  State,  who  distinguished  him- 
self for  his  bitter  assaults  upon  Governor  Stoneman;  Mr. 
Daniel  Yost,  formerly  private  secretary  to  Governor  Stan- 
ford. The  next  appointment  to  be  made  is  that  of  Samuel 
Brooks,  Esq.,  as  Assistant  United  States  Treasurer.  In 
all  of  these  appointments  we  see  no  recognition  of  the 
Stockton  Convention  anti-Field  maniacs,  and  we  observe, 
or  think  we  do,  that  the  anti-monopoly,  anti-railroad-pho- 
bists  of  the  Wallace-Greathouse-Delmas-Spencer-Tarpey- 
Foote-English-Stanley-White  stripe  are  being  severely  left. 
So  far,  our  Irish  and  German  friends  have  had  no  smell  of 
the  flesh-pots,  and — excepting  in  the  person  of  Colonel 
Stuart  Taylor — the  loyal  Northern  Democracy  has  been 
entirely  ignored.  Still,  there  is  left  the  more  important 
offices  of  the  custom-house,  mint,  postoffice,  etc.,  which, 
properly  distributed,  may  yet  bring  harmony  to  the  party 
and  consolation  to  some  of  the  weary,  waiting,  hungry  ones. 


A  circular  is  received  by  us  from  the  office  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  signed  "  Leland  Stanford, 
President,"  conveying  the  information  that  Mr.  Stephen 
T.  Gage  has  been  appointed  "  Assistant  President  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  This  is  a  deserved  reward  to 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  for  the  past  fourteen  years  an 
intelligent  and  efficient  servant  of  the  company,  and  places 
Mr.  Gage  in  a  more  confidential  and  responsible  position 
than  heretofore  enjoyed  by  him — a  position  to  which  he  is 
fully  entitled  by  his  long  and  faithful  service.  It  indicates, 
we  think,  that  Governor  Stanford  will  give  in  the  future 
less  personal  attention  to  the  detail  of  railroad  manage- 
ment, and  more  to  the  performance  of  the  higher  respon- 
sibilities assumed  by  himself  in  accepting  the  distinguished 
position  of  Senator  of  the  United  States.  We  know,  and 
no  one  better  knows,  with  what  reluctance  Governor  Stan- 
ford consented  to  accept  the  position  of  United  States 
Senator;  and  we  think  we  know  that  now,  having  ac- 
cepted it,  he  fully  recognizes  the  responsibilities  of  the 
place,  and  will  endeavor  to  perform  them  with  conscien- 
tious and  honorable  purpose.  Our  two  Senators  from  Cal- 
ifornia are,  for  intelligence,  patriotic  motives,  honesty  and 
purity  of  public  and  private  life,  comparable  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  any  State  in  the  American  Union.  The 
next  session  of  the  Senate,  marking,  as  it  does,  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  administration,  is  one  in  which  important  and 
serious  public  questions  will  be  considered.    New  policies 


are  to  be  defined,  and  matters  of  the  very  first  importance 
touching  our  Pacific  Coast  interests  are  to  be  acted  upon. 
The  most  able  address  of  Senator  Miller,  delivered  before 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  upon  the  question  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal,  the  clear  explanation  of  the  history  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  and  the  bold  exposure  of  Eng- 
land's selfish  policy  in  reference  to  Central  American  af- 
fairs, are  an  earnest  of  the  Senator's  watchful  interest  of  our 
Pacific  Coast.  With  such  gentlemen  as  General  Miller 
and  Governor  Stanford  in  the  Senate,  and  Felton  and  Mor- 
row in  the  House,  we  may  feel  a  reasonable  assurance  that 
our  State  will  be  faithfully,  honestly,  and  most  intelligently 
represented.  We  may  be  pardoned  if  we  say  that,  in  our 
judgment,  the  delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  California  is  excelled  by  that  of  no  other  State 
in  the  Union. 

Monsignor  Capel  was'  scarcely  honest  when  h«  said  to 
the  reporter  of  the  Call,  as  expressive  of  his  horror  of  the 
state  of  morals  in  America,  that  he  had  "just  arrived  from 
a  State  where  polygamy  was  legal " — meaning  Utah.  Now, 
Utah  is  not  a  State,  but  a  Territory;  it  has  been  denied 
admission  as  a  State  because  of  polygamy.  Polygamy  is 
not  legal  in  Utah;  it  is  a  crime  against  the  law,  which 
Congress  and  the  courts  are  endeavoring  to  punish  ant 
suppress.  Most  of  the  polygamists  are  countrymen  0! 
Monsignor  Capel,  nearly  all  are  foreigners,  and  many  ol 
them  are  from  Catholic  countries.  If  the  only  remedy  is 
that  suggested  by  his  reverence — viz.,  "  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Church" — then  indeed  the  prospect  is  a  dreary 
one.  The  Roman  Church  has  reformed  no  evil  and  sup- 
pressed no  vice  in  any  country  or  any  age  where  it  has 
been  permitted  to  exist. 


"The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  succeeds  in  'propitiating 
Lord  Churchill  arid  in  arranging  their  differences,  and  it  is 
now  definitely  settled  that  the  Conservatives  will  under- 
take the  administration  of  the  government  of  England." 
This  is  the  information  as  it  comes  to  us.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  hazardous  experiment  for  the  new  premier  to  enter 
office  with  a  patched-up  truce  with  this  fiery  demagogue 
Churchill,  and  that,  too,  upon  the  eve  of  a  general  elec- 
tion. It  will  surprise  us  if  the  deliberate  second  thought 
of  the  English  people  does  not  give  Gladstone  a  triumph 
over  Tories,  Jingoes,  Radical  demagogues,  gin-sellers, 
brewers,  and  the  rag-tag-and-bob-tailed  Irish  Nationalists 
who  conspired  for  this  overthrow.  Gladstone  is  too  able 
and  too  brave  a  rider  to  be  discouraged  by  the  wall  and 
ditch  and  upset  which  he  has  received.  We  hope  to  see 
him  remounted. 

The  Bishop  of  California,  Rev.  William  Ingraham  Kip, 
will  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  priesthood  and 
his  golden  wedding  on  the  first  day  of  July  next.  The  oc- 
casion has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  his  friends  and 
admirers,  in  and  out  of  the  church,  to  present  him  with 
some  gift  indicating  their  appreciation  of  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  and  their  regard 
for  him  as  a  friend  and  gentleman.  This  testimonial  takes 
the  sensible  and  practical  shape  of  a  money  gift.  Each 
and  every  parish  of  the  diocese,  and  every  person  who 
recognizes  the  life-long  services  and  devotion  of  this  most 
excellent  of  our  clergymen,  should  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity of  conveying  to  the  bishop  their  appreciation  of  his 
fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  church  and  cause  to  which  he 
has  consecrated  his  life  and  fortune.  This  money  may  be 
directed  either  to  George  W.  Gibbs,  merchant,  of  San 
Francisco,  or  to  Mr.  Hiram  T.  Graves,  of  San  Francisco, 
who  has  been  designated  as  treasurer  of  the  fund. 


The  appointment  of  Israel  Lawton,  of  Oakland,  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Mint,  is  another  slap  in  the  face  of 
the  Stockton  Convention.    This  gentleman  is  represented  ' 
as  a  man  of  character  and  property,  a  good  citizen,  a  man 
of  honorable  antecedents,  and  of  business  capacity,  who 
will  bring  to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  high  in- 
telligence and  strict  integrity.     His  best  recommendation 
for  position  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  not,  and  has  never  ; 
been,  allied  with  the  band  of  mercenaries  and  Dugald  ! 
Dalgettys  of  the  Stockton  Convention,  whose  claim  to  be 
considered  Democrats  rests  upon  their  demagogic  assaults  ' 
upon  private  property  or  personal  character.     The  "  Anti- 1 
Monopoly  "  parly  that  builds  its  political  structure  upon ) 
attacking  Judge  Field  and  plundering  corporations,  isget-l 
ting  but  little  encouragement   from  Washington.     MrJ 
Lawton   was  formerly  a  resident  of  Albany,  New   York.i 
and  owes  his  appointment  to  the  personal  friendship  of  Mr.j 
Manning,  the  Secretary  of  the-Treasury. 


The  very  admirable,  and,  in  our  judgment,  unanswer- 
able argument  of  John  F.  Swift  in  reference  to  the  nece 
sity  of  the  municipal  ownership  of  water-works,  which ." 
peared  in  the  Evening  Bulletin  of  Thursday,  comes  too 
late  for  us  to  more  than  commend  it  for  its  strength  and 
logic.  It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to 
print  it  at  length,  and  it  will  not  bear  epitomizing. 
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The  political  situation  in  England  is  an  eventful  one,  and  holds 
out  possibilities  for  a  stirring  time  before  many  days  are  over. 
The  Liberal  government  is  making  room  for  a  Conservative  min- 
istry, and  everything  points  to  a  period  of  extreme  difficulty  for 
the  Tories  when  they  enter  upon  office.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  tbey  can  secure  majorities  on  any  important 
question  without  sacrificing  principles  which  are  at  the  very  basis 
of  their  traditional  policy.  If  we  are  to  be  treated  to  the  curious 
spectacle  of  an  alliance  with  Parnell's  Irish  Home  Rulers,  it  can 
be  depended  on  that  the  price  of  such  assistance  will  be  a  high  one, 
and  of  a  character  very  distasteful  to  the  Conservative  party. 
Salisbury  is  said  to  have  declined  to  handle  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment without  some  assurance  that  the  Liberals  will  support  him 
in  his  Irish  policy— in  other  words,  uphold  him  in  a  policy  of  coer- 
cion. If  this  support  is  refused,  as  it  probably  will  be,  Ireland 
will  be  the  gainer,  and  the  first  term  of  the  new  administration 
maybe  signalized  by  concessions  to  that  island,  such  as  would,  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  have  taken  a  very  long  time  to  secure. 
Many  circumstances  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Liberal  min- 
istry, if  it  did  not  actually  connive  at  its  own  downfall,  did  not, 
at  any  rate,  use  much  activity  in  preventing  it.  If  Gladstone  had 
specially  laid  a  trap  for  the  Tories  to  fall  into,  he  could  not  have 
done  so  with  more  Machiavellian  cunning,  judged  by  its  effects. 
The  eyes  of  the  nation  will  be  critically  fixed  upon  the  incomers, 
and  the  state  of  affairs  is  so  complicated  that  they  will  have  to 
steer  their  course  with  extreme  caution,  and  with  a  vast  amount 
of  good  luck,  to  avoid  making  some  blunder  which  will  ruin  their 
chances  in  the  general  election  in  November.  Had  the  Gladstone 
administration  remained  in  power,  the  Conservatives  would  have 
gone  to  the  polls  upon  their  general  reputation,  without  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  hand,  as  they  now  must  do 
in  a  game  very  difficult  to  play.  Gladstone  knows  this,  and  if  the 
whole  thing  had  been  planned  by  him,  it  could  not  have  turned 
out  better  for  the  Liberals.  Both  the  Russian  and  the  Irish  ques- 
tions are  impossible  to  shirk,  and  the  poor  Tories  can  not  greatly 
congratulate  themselves  on  their  accession  to  office,  since  it  has 
much  the  appearance  of  becoming  a  white  elephant  on  their  hands. 
The  most  disheartening  point  of  the  affair  is  that  they  are  painfully 
deficient  in  brains,  there  being  not  a  single  member  of  the  party  in 
any  way  comparable  to  Gladstone,  either  as  a  statesman  or  a  leader. 
The  composition  of  the  new  Cabinet  has  been  partially  settled  as 
follows:  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department;  Sir  Michael  L.  Hicks- 
Beach,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
Secretary  of  State  for  India;  Sir  Richard  Assheton  Cross,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department;  Right  Honorable  Edward 
Gibson,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  Right  Honorable  William 
Smith  will  probably  be  Secretary  for  War;  Colonel  Frederick 
Stanley,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies;  Earl  of  Carnarvon  or  Vis- 
count Cranbrook,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  Lord  President  of  the  Council;  and  Sir  Harding  Grifford, 
Lord  High  Chancellor.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  M.  P.,  nephew  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  has  been  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land; Mr.  Holmes,  Attorney-General,  and  Mr.  Monroe,  Solicitor- 
General.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  chronicle  the  feminine  eager- 
ness—the English  press  calls  it  the  "  heartless  alacrity" — with  which 
the  Queen  telegraphed  her  acceptance  of  Gladstone's  resignation; 
the  action  giving  one  the  rather  humorous  idea  that  she  was  almost 
afraid  the  "grand  old  man  "  might  be  tempted  to  "  take  it  back." 
The  rugged  old  Homeric  commentator  is  no  courtier.  He  has 
never  been  used  to  bend  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee,  and  his 
sturdy  Lancastrian  independence  is  by  no  means  to  the  Queen's 
taste.  In  instinct  as  well  as  by  intellect  she  is  much  more  nearly 
on  a  par  with  the  courtly  Cecils  and  the  feather-brained  Church- 
ills,  and  perhaps  can  scarcely  be  censured  for  giving  free  rein  to  her 
gratification  at  the  accession  of  the  Tories  to  power.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Conservative  government  is  not 
yet  firmly  in  the  saddle.  Salisbury  may  yet  find  it  impossible  to 
hold  together  his  Cabinet,  which  is  anything  but  homogeneous. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  in  particular,  is  a  firebrand.  Salis- 
bury may  find  it  impossible  to  make  such  terms  with  the  Lib- 
erals as  will  insure  him  against  instant  and  ignominious  defeat 
upon  the  first  imperial  question  which  comes  up.  In  either 
of  these  contingencies — and  both  are  upon  the  cards — the  Queen 
will  yet  be  compelled  to  call  upon  the  gentlemen  of  the  Liberal 
party  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  undertake  the  responsibilities 
of  government  until  November.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  call 
to  office  of  the  opposition  has  been  found  to  be  a  barren  honor. 
It  is  certainly  hard  luck  on  the  Conservatives  that  the  chances 
are  exceedingly  favorable  for  the  fair  and  promising  fruit  of  office 
to  turn  to  ashes  on  their  lips  on  the  first  occasion  since  Disraeli's 
time  that  they  have  been  favored  with  an  opportunity.  It  is  still 
harder  luck  that  the  questions  they  will  be  called  upon  to  handle 
are  such  as  demand  exceptional  wisdom  and  exceptional  forbear- 
ance, to  save  the  country  from  being  plunged  into  such  a  series  of 
calamities  as,  if  not  successfully  staved  off,  may  cripple  England 
materially  and  morally  for  many  a  long  year  to  come. 

The  foremost  figure  among  the  English  Conservatives  to-day  is 
Robert  Arthur  Talbot  Gascoigne  Cecil  Cranborne,  Marquis  of 
Salisbury.  He  is  one  of  the  many  younger  sons  who  have  won 
fame  before  they  had  won  fortune — who  plunged  into  the  battle  of 
life  as  esquires;  who  won  their  spurs  as  knights  before  Death  laid 
his  accolade  upon  their  shoulders  as  he  beckoned  their  elder  broth- 
ers hence.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (sometime  Lord  Robert  Cecil) 
comes  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family.  If  the  Cecils  do  not  go 
as  far  back  as  William  the  Norman,  they  can  at  all  events  trace 
back  their  line  unbroken  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Salis- 
bury was  born  in  1830,  He  remained  a  "younger  son  "  for  thirty- 
five  years.  Although  he  was  privileged  to  bear  the  title  of  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  he  generally  dropped  the  handle,  which  would  have 
been  only  an  impediment  in  the  calling  he  adopted.  For  Robert 
Cecil  joined  the  Fourth  Estate.  He  became  a  journalist — that  is, 
he  wrote  leaders  for  the  great  London  dailies  and  articles  for  the 
reviews — as  many  briefless  barristers,  bright  university  men,  and 
brainy  younger  sons  in  London  do.  But  in  1853  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament  by  the  voters  of  Stamford,  which  constituency  he  rep- 
resented for  many  years.  He  at  once  made  a  name  for  himself  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  a  brilliant  speaker,  a 
polished  debater,  and  his  satire  cuts  like  a  knife.  Few  men  were 
more  dreaded  in  the  House.    Had  he  remained  a  younger  son,  he 


would  probably  have  succeeded  Disraeli  as  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Butit  was  not  to  be.  In  1IJ65  death  made  him  Viscount 
Cranborne,  and  in  1868,  by  his  father's  death,  he  became  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  lord  of  many  acres,  owner  of  estates  in  eight  coun- 
ties, and  possessor  of  an  income  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  Fate  removed  him  from  the  brilliant  battles  of  the  Com- 
mons to  the  dull  and  periwigged  precincts  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Salisbury  was  Secretary  for  India  in  Lord  Derby's  cabinet  in  July, 
1866,  but  resigned  in  March,  1867.  Two  other  ministers,  Lord 
Carnarvon  and  General  Peel,  resigned  with  him.  Salisbury  had 
opposed  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  resigned  on  that  ground, 
as  did  his  two  colleagues.  Giving  up  place  and  power  thus  for  a 
question  of  conscience  added  greatly  to  his  prestige.  He  was  For- 
eign Minister  in  Lord  Beaconfield's  cabinet,  but  was  thrown  into 
the  background  by  the  lurid  personality  of  the  famous  Disraeli. 
He  was  also  Indian  Minister  for  several  years,  but  made  no  great 
impression  in  that  position.  In  short,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is 
a  success  as  an  administrator.  His  abilities  are  essentially  those 
of  a  debater  and  an  orator.  Salisbury  certainly  had  a  fairy  god- 
mother. She  has  looked  out  for  him  constantly  since  he  was  a 
younger  son.  He  has  been  crowned  with  honors.  The  great 
University  of  Oxford  elected  him  her  Chancellor,  and,  clad  in 
silken,  gold-embroidered  gown,  he  has  occupied  the  chair  of  Wel- 
lington, of  Grenville,  of  Ormonde,  and  of  Clarendon.  Now  he  is 
Premier  of  England.  It  is  a  great  honor;  it  is  an  imposing  trust. 
But  Salisbury  will  now  need,  more  than  ever,  the  watchful  vigils 
of  his  fairy  godmother. 


In  last  week's  Argonaut  our  Paris  correspondent  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  row  which  had  broken  out  between  Mrs. 
Georgiana  Weldon,  an  English  vocalist,  and  Charles  Gounod,  the 
great  French  composer.  It  will  be  remembered  that  "  Parisina" 
spoke  of  the  attacks  made  by  Rochefort,  Albert  Wolff,  and  other 
journalists,  on  the  character  of  Mrs.  Weldon.  The  sequel  prom- 
ises to  be  interesting.  Mrs.  Weldon  threatens  to  come  to  Paris, 
and  endeavor  to  get  judgment  against  Gounod  in  the  French  courts 
for  the  three  hundred  thousand  francs  damages  which  were  awarded 
her  by  the  English  tribunals.  She  also  threatens  to  prosecute 
Rochefort  and  Wolff  for  defamation  and  libel.  She  addresses  a 
long  and  scathing  letter  to  Rochefort,  which  that  gentleman  care- 
fully refrained  from  publishing  in  his  own  journal,  L'  Intransigeant, 
but  which  his  contemporaries,  with  equal  care,  made  haste  to  pub- 
lish, Mrs.  Weldon  having  sent  them  copies.  In  the  course  of  her 
letter  Mrs.  Weldon  recapitulates  the  pleasing  epithets  applied  to 
her  by  Rochefort— among  which  figure  "venerable  drab,"  "old 
witch,"  and  "abominable  hag" — and  sardonically  compliments 
the  whilom  Vicomte  de  Lucay  on  his  chivalry  in  thus  attacking  a 
woman.  She  concludes  by  saying:  "You,  M.  Rochefort,  ap- 
plauded Madame  Clovis-Hugues  for  taking  the  law  into  her  own 
hands,  and  slaying  her  defamer.  What  would  you  say  were  I  to 
come  to  Paris,  and  call  upon  you  with  a  revolver?  "  It  is  difficult 
to  forecast  M,  Rochefort's  remarks  under  these  hypothetical  cir- 
cumstances. His  action,  however,  may  be  predicated  with  tolera- 
ble certainty.    He  would  probably  crawl  up  the  chimney. 


A    MYTHICAL    LIBRARY. 


Books  which  Never  Existed,  written  by  Men  who  Never  Lived. 


In  one  of  the  great  reference  libraries  of  New  York  (says 
the  Art  Age)  is  a  thin  octavo  volume,  which,  though  in- 
significant enough  in  appearance,  has  yet  peculiar  interest 
to  the  initiated  bibliographer.  It  purports  to  be  the  "Cat- 
alogue of  a  very  rich  Dut  small  collection  of  books  from 
the  library  of  the  late  Count  J.  N.  A.  de  Fortsas,  to  be 
sold  at  Binche,  August  10,  1840,  at  n  a.  m.,  at  the  office  of 
M.  Mourlon,  Notary,  Rue  de  l'Eglise,  No.  9."  It  is  in 
French,  has  just  sixteen  pages,  inclusive  of  the  title-page, 
and  the  price  affixed  to  it  is  fifty  centimes,  i.  e.,  ten  cents. 
The  usual  conditions  of  sale  were  announced — the  books 
were  to  be  seen  the  day  before  the  auction ;  and  after  the 
sale  none  to  be  returned  on  any  pretext.  The  pre- 
face of  two  pages  was  well  calculated  to  awaken  the  liveli- 
est curiosity.  It  says  that  almost  all  the  libraries  formed 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  have  been  servilely  patterned 
after  Debure's  "  Bibliographic,"  so  that  what  he  called 
rare  and  curious  having  been  persistently  hunted  after, 
nothing  is  now  so  common  as  the  rarities  in  books.  Quite 
a  different  taste  had  presided  over  the  choice  of  the  unique 
collection  now  offered  for  sale.  Count  de  Fortsas  admit- 
ted to  his  shelves  only  such  works  as  were  entirely  un- 
known to  bibliographers  and  cataloguers.  This  was  his 
invariable  rule,  and  he  never  deviated  from  it.  With  such 
a  system,  his  collection  could  not,  of  course,  be  large, 
although  he  had  devoted  considerable  sums  of  money  to 
it  during  forty  years.  He  had  mercilessly  expelled  from 
his  shelves  volumes  for  which  he  had  paid  their  weight  in 
gold,  and  which  would  have  been  the  pride  of  the  most 
exacting  amateurs,  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  they  had 
been  mentioned  in  some  catalogue.  This  sad  discovery 
had  been  indicated  on  his  manuscript  inventory,  in  a  spe- 
cial column,  by  the  words,  "  Mentioned  in  such  and  such 
a  work,"  etc.,  and  then  "sold,"  "given  away,"  or  "de- 
stroyed," which  would  be  incredible,  if  one  did  not  know  to 
what  extremes  exclusive  collectors  will  go.  The  publica- 
tion of  Brunet's  "  Nouvelles  Recherches"  was  a  severe 
blow  to  this  bibliomaniac,  and  probably  contributed  not  a 
little  to  hasten  his  end.  It  made  him  lose  at  once  a  third 
of  his  precious  library,  and  after  that  he  was  so  disgusted 
with  books  and  with  life  that  he  did  not  make  another  ac- 
quisition, while  Techener's  "  Bulletin  "  from  time  to  time 
thinned  out  still  more  the  already  decimated  ranks  of  his 
sacred  battalion.  Then  follows  a  biographical  paragraph 
of  tantalizing  brevity,  stating  that  the  Count  de  Fortsas 
was  born  October  24, 1770,  at  his  castle,  near  Binche,  and 
died  September  1, 1839,  in  the  very  chamber  where  he  first 
saw  the  light,  sixty-nine  years  before.  Devoted  to  his 
books,  he  had  seen  (or  rather  he  had  not  seen)  thirty  years 
of  wars  and  revolutions  pass  over  his  head  without  for  an 
instant  giving  up  his  favorite  occupation,  without  going  out 
of  his  sancturary.  For  such  a  man  should  have  Been 
made  the  device :   Vitam  impendere  Hbris. 

Now  this  whole  library  was  a  bibliographical  myth  of  the 
first  water.    There  was  never  any  such  Count  de  Fortsas, 


and  consequently  he  never  made  any  such  colk 
unique  books.     The  entire  affair  was  a  hoax,  c 
a  facetious  bibliophile  of  Mons,  M.  Chalon,  and  : 
niously  was  it  planned  and  carried  out,  that  some 
best  bibliograDhers  of  Europe  were  completely  mys 
by  it. 

When  this  little  catalogue  was  sent  around  in  1840,  it 
created  not  a  little  flutter  in  the  bibliographical  world,  as 
may  well  be  imagined.  The  idea  that  a  library,  every  vol- 
ume of  which  was  simply  unique,  was  to  come  under  the 
auctioneer's  hammer  in  an  obsure  village  of  Belgium, 
made  every  bibliophile  think  that  now  was  his  opportunity 
to  get  ahead  of  his  brother  collectors.  It  has  been  related 
that  Techener,  Nodier,  Brunet,  Renouard,  and  others,  all 
met  in  the  stage,  as  they  were  stealing  away  from  Paris,  in 
the  hope  each  one  of  having  the  game  to  himself.  The 
Baron  de  Reiffenberg,  Director  of  the  Royal  Library  of 
Brussels,  asked  and  obtained  a  special  appropriation  to 
purchase  some  of  these  treasures.  One  enthusiastic  bib- 
liographer came  all  the  way  from  Amsterdam  to  get  a  peep 
at  the  only  copy  of  the  "  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,"  printed  on 
vellum  by  the  Elzevirs.  The  Princess  de  Ligne,  anxious 
to  destroy  a  book  that  pretended  to  record  the  escapades 
of  her  grandfather,  wrote  to  a  friend  to  buy  it  at  any  price. 
One  work  was  said  to  have  been  entirely  suppressed  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  copy;  a  gentleman  called  on  the 
reputed  publisher,  who  did  not  remember  the  book,  while 
his  foreman  was  sure  he  did.  The  Roxburghe  Club  was 
to  be  represented;  several  unlimited  commissions  were 
sent;  but  not  so  many,  as  would  have  been  the  case,  if 
most  of  the  persons  tempted  had  not  intended  being  pres- 
ent at  the  sale  in  person.  Some  wiseacres  declared  the 
books  were  not  all  unique,  and  one  asserted  he  had  dupli- 
cates of  several  of  them  in  his  own  library.  Several  would- 
be  buyers  hastened  to  the  scene,  and  the  story  goes  that 
the  good  citizens,  seeing  their  little  town  invaded  by  a 
crowd  of  rusty  and  seedy  strangers,  all  asking  after  a  notary 
who  did  not  exist,  solemnly  debated  whether  these  bar- 
barians should  not  be  put  under  arrest.  A  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  time  appointed  for  the  sale,  the  Brussels  newspa- 
pers contained  a  notice  that  the  library  of  the  Count  de 
Fortsas  would  not  be  sold,  the  town  of  Binche  having  de- 
termined to  keep  it  together  in  honor  of  its  collector,  and 
to  incorporate  it  with  the  public  library  of  the  place.  The 
idea  of  burying  such  unique  bibliographical  treasures  in  a 
Belgian  country  village  library  was  indeed  an  appropriate 
finish  to  this  thoroughly  successful  hoax. 

The  Fortsas  Catalogue  enumerates  fifty-two  different 
works,  but  they  are-not  numbered  consecutively,  the  in- 
terruptions in  the  series  of  numbers  being  caused  by  the 
books  from  time  to  time  expelled  from  the  shelves.  It  has 
been  several  times  reprinted,  but  a  translation  of  a  few  of 
its  articles  may  still  be  of  interest,  and  will  suffice  to  show 
with  what  tempting  bail  this  mythical  library  attracted 
bibliophiles : 

"  Brief  discourse  of  a  spirit,  which,  under  the  form  of  a  deer,  fright- 
ened much  the  city  of  Toulouse,  1619."  This  little  book  is  by 
the  famous  demonographer,  Sebastien  Michaelis. 

"Honest  voluptuousness  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table  demonstrated 
peremptorily  by  Master  Bartholome  Brusile,  1639" 

"  Polyglot  infusion  by  means  of  which  the  Walloons  will  acquire  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Low  German  in  less  than  six  weeks,  by 
V.  D.  H.,  1829." 

"  History  of  the  Holy  Ampul,  preserved  in  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Rheims,  etc.,  by  Dom  Camusel,  1751."  The  Journal  of  Ver- 
dun speaks  of  this  work  as  having  been  totally  annihilated. 

"  The  Sardanapalus  of  this  time  (with  the  sphere),  1699."  This 
infamous  piece  is  by  the  infamous  and  mysterious  Comeille 
Blessebois,  who  gives  his  name  in  the  preface. 

"  Gospel  of  the  Citizen  Jesus,  purged  of  aristocratic  and  royalist 
ideas  and  restored  to  the  true  principles  of  reason,  by  a  good 
Sansculotte.  Arras,  year  III.  of  the  Republic,  one  and  indi- 
visible." This  volume,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Gospel  Toucquet,  is  the  work  of  the  famous  Joseph  Lebon. 
I  have  my  copy  from  M.  Du  Rhin,  of  Arras,  who  withdrew  it, 
at  the  printer's,  from  the  total  destruction  of  the  edition,  which 
remained  unfinished  on  the  fall  of  the  ferocious  evangelist  of 
the  Convention. 

"Disputatio  philosophica,  qua  anonymous  probare  nititur  hom- 
ines, ante  peccatum,  sexum  non  habuisse,  1607."  This  work 
belonged  to  Liebnitz,  and  has  his  signature  and  several  auto- 
graph notes. 

11  Parallel  between  the  Jews,  who  crucified  Jesus  Christ,  their  Mes- 
siah, and  the.  French,  who  guillotined  Louis  XVI.,  their  king." 
This  work  is  by  Father  Charles  Louis  Richard,  Dominican, 
native  of  Blainville,  in  Lorraine.  It  was  the  reason  of  its  au- 
thor's being  shot,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  29th  of  Thermidor, 
year  II.,  on  the  great  square  of  Mons,  in  consequence  of  a 
judgment  rendered  the  day  before  by  Messrs.  Bar,  Defrise,  and 
Lehevre,  judging  revolutionarily  on  their  hoDor  and  conscience 
(sic).  Among  the  incriminated  passages  is  this  one:  "With 
the  exception  of  the  difference  between  the  person  of  God  and 
Louis  XVI.,  I  bold  and  am  going  to  prove  that  the  crime  of 
the  French,  who  guillotined  Louis  XVI.,  their  king,  surpasses 
infinitely  that  of  the  Jews."  "  So  that  it  shows,"  says  the  rev- 
olutionary tribunal,  "that  Father  Richard  has  quite  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  counter-revolution  and  of  excessive  fanaticism; 
that  he  is  the  enemy  of  the  Liberty  and  Equality  which  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  the  French  Republic  have  oliered  and  brought 
us,  and  which  he  has  sought  to  destroy  by  the  propagation  of 
his  principles  as  erroneous  as  his  expressions  are  insulting  to 
the  French  people,  to  reason,  and  even  to  the  Supreme  Being." 
The  tribunal  takes  notice  of  the  parallel  as  insulting  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Such  consideration  was  hardly  to  be  expected  Irom 
these  gentlemen.  A  copy  of  the  judgment  is  annexed  to  the 
volume. 

But  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  copies  of  the  Fortsas 
Catalogue  were  printed,  comprising  two  on  vellum,  ten  on 
colored  paper,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  on  white  pa- 
per, so  that  it  is  itself  a  very  rare  book. 


"  The  Sphinx  of  the  House,"  says  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Christian  Union,  "  is  Randall.  Scores  of 
men  have  tried  to  find  him  out,  but  failed.  He  is  very 
powerful;  why  is  unexplainable.  His  style  of  speaking  is 
poor,  he  uses  none  of  the  arts  which  usually  bring  popular- 
ity. He  domineers  the  House,  and  has  a  moral  ter- 
rorism over  his  weaker  fellows,  who  sit  in  their  seats  trying 
to  look  as  if  they  were  reading  until  they  hear  his  voice 
crying  '  All  up ! '  and  feel  his  long  finger  pointing  at  them. 
That  voice  and  finger  have  changed  the  result  of  many  a 
vote  in  the  House.' 


It  is  said  that  Bernhardt's  two  ambitions  are  to  grow  fat 
and  write  good  poetry. 


jr^.    j.  t 


A    DINNER-TABLE    DIVORCE. 


By  Sheldon  Borden. 


Five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Two  boys  with  inky  fingers,  frowzy  hair,  and  a  leg-weary 
cast  of— of  legs,  seated  at  a  small  corner  table  in  a  cheap 
restaurant,  discussing  their  dinners  and  their  employers. 

Lawyers'  boys,  as  appears  from  their  conversation  and  a 
certain  way  of  advancing  all  their  opinions  and  impres- 
sions, no  matter  how  trivial,  in  a  deliberative  and  impres- 
sive manner,  as  if  sajing,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  in  this  than  you  are  likely  to  comprehend 
unless  I  demonstrate  it."  Possibly  the  result  of  imitation 
and  appreciation  of  their  masters'  profundity — possibly  the 
result  of  constant  attendance  at  long  and  weary  trials, 
where  everybody,  from  the  judge  down,  tried  to  impress 
the  same  fact  on  everybody  else,  and,  no  matter  what  was 
the  result,  everybody  went  away  convinced  that  if  he  had 
been  permitted  to  demonstrate,  or  the  others  had  been  able 
to  comprehend,  all  there  was  in  his  view  of  the  matter, 
everybody  else  would  have  thought  as  he  did. 

"Anything  more,  gentlemen?"  inquired  the  waiter,  as 
the  boys  approached  the  end  of  their  first  and  only 
course. 

"  New  York  plum-pudding  for  two — and  mind,  plenty 
of  sauce,"  said  the  smaller  of  the  twain,  a  long-headed, 
thin-bodied  young  gentleman,  who  wore  glasses  and  had 
his  hair  cut  so  short  that  it  looked  like  it  was  set  out  in 
rows,  with  apple-orchard  precision. 

"  Any  new  cases  in  your  firm  to-day,  Grid?"  continued 
the  speaker,  pouring  a  glass  of  water  out  of  a  dingy,  long- 
necked  decanter,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  light  as  if  it  were 
wine. 

"  Hardly  worth  mentioning,"  replied  the  other,  care- 
lessly. "  Got  a  spanking  fee  in  that  case  of  Flint  vs. 
Stone,  which  old  Briefly  argued  in  S'preme  Court  last 
Monday." 
"  How  much?"  queried  the  first  speaker. 
*'  Oh,  I  can't  say — bookkeeper  told  me  not  to  mention 
it."  (I  suspect  that  the  bookkeeper  neglected  to  mention 
it  to  the  young  gentleman.)  "  Rather  a  dull  day  for  us 
otherwise,"  he  went  on.  "  Only  one  or  two  trumpery  two 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  ninety-nine  cents  jus- 
tice court  cases,  and  a  divorce  which  promises  to  be  in- 
teresting, though  there's  hardly  enough  money  in  'em  for 
our  firm."  And  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  slab  of 
mottled  grindstone  which,  thinly  smeared  with  molasses, 
and  covered  with  sweetened  paste,  bore  the  proud  title  of 
New  York  plum-pudding. 

"  Quite  a  coincidence,"  ejaculated  his  companion,  paus- 
ing meditatively  over  a  spoonful  of  this  mixture.  "  Our 
governor  took  a  divorce  to-day.  First  time  I  ever  knew 
him  to  do  such  a  thing;  considers  'em  low — which  they 
are,  for  a  fact — but  interesting — very." 

"  Why,  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  Johnny  " 

"  Who's  Castor  and  Pollocks  ? "  demanded  Johnny,  sus- 
piciously.    "  In  the  legal  business? " 

"Oh,  I  dunno !  That's  the  way  old  Briefly  swears  when 
he  wants  people  to  think  he's  some,"  rejoined  Mr.  Gridley 
Irons — familiarly  known  as  Grid,  Gridirons,  and  Irons. 
"  But,  I  say,  'spose  it  should  be  the  same  case?  What's 
the  parties?" 
"  Rolph  vs.  Rolph,"  said  his  friend,  laconically. 
"  That's  the  ticket!  We're  for  the  plaintiff,"  exclaimed 
the  other.  "  Now,  without  committing  your  firm,  what  do 
you  think  of  the  case? " 

"  As  attorneys  for  the  defendant,  it's  a  little  premature 
to  outline  our  course.  Papers  not  sent  into  my  depart- 
ment yet.  I '  suppose  they  are  still  in  the  governor's 
hands."  (Which  meant  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
case  whatever.) 

"  You  don't  manage  to  keep  up  with  your  cases  very 
closely,  Mr.  John  Kaiks,"  returned  Grid,  with  a  superior 
air.    "  There's  been  no  papers  drawn  so  far.    Both  parties 
fighting  shy  of  the  issue. ' 
"  What's  the  issue?  " 

"  'Snear  as  I  can  make  out,  it's  a  case  of  incompatibility 
and  'nother  feller,"  said  Grid,  sententiously.. 

"  Incompatibility's  no  cause  for  divorce,"  rejoined  his 
companion,  in  a  learned  tone. 
"  No.     But  'nother  feller  is." 

"  Let's  have  the  particulars,  Gridley.  How  did  you 
come  to  get  hold  of  them?  Has  old  Briefly  been  holding 
consultation  with  you? — a-trying  to  persuade  you  to  join 
the  firm  ? "    (This  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm). 

"  Professional  confidence  forbids  my  disclosing  the 
source  or  extent  of  my  information.  I'm  surprised,  John 
Kaiks,  that  you  should  ask  it,"  returned  Gridley,  resenting 
the  satirical  tone  of  his  companion,  and  determined  to 
punish  him  therefor. 

"  Oh,  come.  Grid,  don't  be  crusty!  Haven't  we  always 
been  chums?  Didn't  I  give  you  all  the  inside  facts  in 
Grub  vs.  Wnopper,  action  for  libel;  Jilter  vs.  Yellowleaf, 
action  for  breach  of  promise?  I  didn't  think  you'd  come 
the  oyster  trick  on  an  old  friend  like  that." 

"  Well,"  said  Grid,  mollified  and  melted  by  these  mem- 
ories of  past  confidences,  "  I  don't  mind  telling  you." 
(Which  was  very  probable,  since  he  was  burning  to  begin.) 
"  To-day,  while  I  was  putting  up  books  in  Mr.  Briefly's 
room,  a  heavily  veiled  lady  comes  in,  followed  by  the  an- 
cient himself,  who  says:  '  Please  step  into  my  consultation 
chamber,  Mrs.  Rolph.'  That's  what  he  calls  the  musty 
little  cubby-hole  chock  full  of  papers  and  dust  that  opens 
into  the  office.  She  took  off  her  veil  as  they  went  in,  and 
I  just  caught  sight  of  her  face — by  Pyramus  and  Thisbe, 
Johnny  (that's  another  one  of  Briefly's  cuss  words),  I  never 
see  a  lady  so  beautiful ! — not  even  at  the  '  Varieties ! '  Her 
physiog — that's  what  Briefly  calls  a  face — was  one  of  those 
smooth,  soft,  peachy  ones,  with  the  daisiest  curve  to  her 
cheeks,  and  long,  curling  lashes.  I  couldn't  see  her  eyes 
— they  may  be  brown,  or  black-brown  I  should  say — but 
I'll  bet  a  double  allowance  of  pudding  that  they're  lovely; 
and  as  for  her  figure — well,  that  Mademozel  Corryveechy, 
who  swung  in  the  trapeze  at  the  circus,  wouldn't  come  near 
her  if— if  she  was  dressed  for  the  trapeze. 

"  She  seemed  to  be  kind  of  troubled  and  ashamed  to  be 
seen  there,  by  the  way  she  hurried  into  the  cubby-hole,  and 


when  the  ancient  shut  the  door  after  'em  he  didn't  notice 
that  the  transom  was  open. 

"  My  ladder  was  against  the  book-case  nearest  the  door, 
and  when  I  climbed  upon  it  to  put  away  a  book  I  could 
hear  as  plainly  as  if  I  were  in  the  same  room.  Well,  I  was 
longer  putting  up  that  book  than  1  have  been  in  dusting 
the  whole  library,  and  Briefly  says  that's  long  enough  to 
render  me  a  fixture  that  would  pass  with  the  realty — what- 
ever that  means. 

" '  Mr.  Briefly,'  she  says,  in  a  shaky  kind  of  voice,  like 
Heneryett  in  the  '  Two  Orphans,' '  when  you  came  to  my 
father's  house  three  years  ago  to  see — me — married,  you 
little  thought — /  little,  thought — that  before  three  brief 
years  had  elapsed  I  should  come  to  you  on  such  a  dread- 
ful errand — with  such  a  story  of  unhappiness,  misery,  and 
neglect.'  She  gave  a  kind  of  choking  sob,  as  if  she  were 
trying  to  keep  from  crying,  and  I  heard  the  ancient  say,  in 
a  fatherly  tone:  '  Why,  my  dear  Lucie,  you  are  nervous 
and  unstrung.  There,  there,  I  guess  it's  not  so  very  bad. 
Go  on  quietly,  and  tell  us  this  dreadful  story;  let  us  see  if 
I  can  not  reduce  its  terrors.  We  lawyers,  you  know,  have 
a  knack  of  making  large  crimes  seem  small — when  we're 
for  the  defendant.  Come,  what  is  this  shocking  errand  of 
yours?  Some  of  your  neighbors'  hens  scratching  up  your 
flowers,  or  the  pound-man  captured  your  Fido?  Out  with 
it.' 

" '  Mr.  Briefly,'  she  says,  choking  again, '  I — I  can  not  say 
it — my  husband  no  longer  loves  me — neglects  and  re- 
proaches me — I  am  wretched,  unhappy,  heart-broken — oh, 
dear  old  friend,  pity  and  help  me — we  must  separate.  1 
am— he  is,'  and  she  begins  sobbing  afresh.  '  By  Venus 
and  Vulcan!'  says  the  ancient,  anxiously,  'a  divorce?' 
She  nods  her  head.  '  Oh  no,  no,  my  dear  child! — a  thou- 
sand times  no !  In  the  momentary  grief  and  passion  of 
your  first  family  jars  you  would  sow  the  seed  of  everlasting 
regret !  Compose  yourself  and  tell  me  everything,  from 
the  first  dawn  of  your  differences  with  Mr.  Rolph,  who  to 
me  has  always  appeared  to  be  an  unusually  cultivated  com- 
panion, a  generous,  considerate,  talented  man.' 

"  '  He  is  all  that,'  said  she,  mournfully,  '  and  when  we 
were  married  I  was  so  proud  and  happy '  (her  voice  faltered 
again) , .'  but  as  time  wore  on  I  could  not  help  noticing  that 
he  trea'ed  me  less  affectionately  than  formerly — spent  much 
less  of  his  time  with  me,  and  at  times  appeared  to  receive 
my  approaches,  my  very  caresses,  with  indifference,  not  to 
say  repugnance.  This  was  very  hard,  but  I  bore  it  uncom- 
plainingly, and  strove  to  regain  my  husband's  love.  He 
was  kind  and  indulgent  enough,  but  in  a  friendly  sort  of 
way,  not  with  the  warm  emphasis  and  exuberance  of  un- 
stinted affection.  He  would  sometimes  lecture  me  on  the 
absurdity  of  over-demonstrativeness,  as  he  called  it — and 

— and ' 

'"You  lost  your  temper,  I  presume?'  inquired  Mr. 
Briefly. 

" '  I — yes,  I  tried  to  conform  to  his  views  by  treating  him 
very  coldly  for  a  while,  and  then  he  accused  me  of  sulking 
and  being  childish.     He  is  a  very  resolute  man,  and,  when 
we  reached  this  stage,  would  quietly  ignore  me  and  my 
simulated  anger  without  once  offering  to  apologize,  or  give 
me  the  smallest  opening  to  resume  our  amicable  relations 
unless  I  abjectly  sought  forgivenss.   This  I  did  many  times, 
until  he  rather  presumed  on  my  '  coming  round,'  as  he 
called  it — so  much  60  that  when  I  was  in  the  right,  and  he 
knew  it,  he  would  still  wait  for  me  to  seek  the  reconcilia- 
tion.' 
" '  I  thought  he  had  more  sense,'  muttered  Briefly. 
" '  Thus  we  went  on  growing  farther  apart,  and  all  my 
dreams  of  happiness  seemed  to  wither  and  fade — my  life 
to  grow  daily  more  listless  and  joyless.     One  day  my  hus- 
band came  home  bringing  a  young  gentleman  from  the 
East — a  distant  cousin  of  his  visiting  this  coast — who,  he 
informed  me,  would  make  his  home  with  us  during  his  stay.' 
"  '  I  thought  so,'  growled  Briefly. 
"  '  Mr.  Jerome — that  was  his  name — being  entirely  unoc- 
cupied and  unacquainted,  passed  much  of  his  time  at  our 
house,  and  with  me.    He  was  very  agreeable,  intellectual, 
and  companionable,  and  showed  me  much  more  deference 
than  my  own  husband.    Above  all,  he  seemed  to  sympa- 
thize with  me  in  our  unfortunate  discords,  and  in  the  most 
delicately  respectful  manner  wished  that  he  could  open 
Mr.  Rolph's  eyes  to  the  treasure  that  was  drifting  away 
from  him,  because  he  was  too  negligent  or  indifferent  to 
foster  it.    Something  in  this  speech  jarred  on  me — how 
dared  he,  a  stranger,  to  remark  on  our  estrangement,  and 
assume  that  I  was  losing  my  love  for  my  husband?    Still, 
he  seemed  so  earnest  and  sincere  that  I  did  not  resent  it, 
and  then — it  may  have  been  by  a  covert  suggestion  from 
him,  or  prompted  by  my  own  desperation,  I  formed  an  evil 
resolve — I  would  exhibit  a  preference  for  his  society  when- 
ever I  could,  and  strive  by  this  means  to  arouse  my  hus- 
band's fears — perhaps  his  waning  devotion.     How  I  did 
this  need  not  be  told  here,  but  the  deep,  black  wrinkle  in 
my  husband's  forehead,  when  he  observed  it,  frightened 
me.    He  did  not  rave  or  storm,  but  called  me  into  his 
study,  and  said,  in  a  dead  cold,  horribly  calm  tone,  that 
through  my  petulance,  childishness,  and  unreasonable  ex- 
actions I  had  done  much  to  destroy  that  perfect  love  and 
confidence  that  should  exist   between  us;  that  by  con- 
stantly evincing  groundless  fears  and  anxieties  concerning 
a  matter  which  should  be  beyond  doubt  or  question — a 
man's  love  for  his  wife — I  had  to  some  extent  transformed 
my  shadow  into  a  reality.    These  things  he  had  marked 
with  infinite  pain  and  regret,  but  when  I  deliberately 
stooped  to  so  despicable  a  test  as  to  make  my  husband 
jealous — when  I  gave  a  stranger  and  the  world  the  right  to 
drag  my  name  in  the  dust  for  the  sake  of  a  foolish  melo- 
dramatic experiment — 1  had  forfeited  his  respect,  sacrificed 
his  honor,  and  alienated  his  affections.     Therefore  he  had 
sought  this  interview  to  say  that  we  must  part.     He  would 
go  away  to  some  Eastern  city,  or  to  Europe,  and  I  could 
.take  steps  to  free  myself  if  I  chose;  until  I  chose,  the 
world  should  know  nothing  from  him  of  our  unhappy  re- 
lations.   I — I  was  too  proud  and  resentful  to  speak;  the 
times  I  had  formerly  humbled  myself  before  him  came 
rushing  to  my  memory  and  steeled  my  heart.'     (The 
choking  sobs  again.)    '  A  moment's  hesitation  and  he  was 
gone.' 

"*  Hum!"  said  the  ancient.    'Poor  child!    How  long 
is  this  ago? ' 


"  '  About  a  year.' 

"  '  Has  your  husband  remained  absent  ever  since?' 

"  '  He  returned  here  a  few  days  ago.' 

"  '  And  what  determined  you  take  this  step?  ' 

"  '  Because — because  I  have  made  an  effort  to  see  him 
and  implore  his  forgiveness,  which,  in  his  hard,  unyielding 
pride,  he  has  rejected.' 

"  '  Then  he's  an  obstinate  fool  and  deserves  to  lose  you. 
Stay !    Who  was  your  go-between? ' 

"  '  Mr.  Jerome.' 

"'Hum!    He  is  here  yet,  is  he?' 

"  '  He  has  come  here  to  live  now.' 

"  '  Do  you  see  him  often? 

"  '  Since  his  return — yes.' 

"  '  And  you  asked  him  to  undertake  this  delicate  and 
dangerous  task?' 

"  '  He  advised  me  to  seek  a  reconciliation,  and  offered 
to  go  to  my  husband  as  his  relative,  and  beseech  him  not 
to  sacrifice  his  happiness  and  mine  to  so  trivial  a  quarrel.' 

"  '  How  did  he  know  there  was  any  quarrel? ' 

"  '  I  suppose  he  surmised  a  part,  and  I  could  not  dis- 
guise my  unhappiness  at  my  husband's  neglect.' 

"  '  Did  he  know  that  he  was  the  direct  cause  of  your 
separation  ? ' 

"  '  I — am — sure — he  might  have  guessed.    I  don't  know.* 

"  '  Well,  what  was  the  result?' 

"  '  He  returned  to  me  with  deep  sympathy  in  his  voice, 
and  said  that  Mr.  Rolph  was  inflexible;  that  he  not  only 
declined  seeing  me,  but  expressed  a  willingness,  not  to  say 
a  desire,  to  have  me  get  a  divorce  as  soon  as  I  chose.' 

"  '  Then  it  is  your  belief  that  your  husband  wishes  a  di- 
vorce, and  that  is  why  you  come  here? ' 

"  '  Yes,  sir.' 

"  '  Are  you  satisfied  of  that,  and  determined  to  make 
no  further  attempt  to  see  your  husband  until  you  meet  at 
the  bar? ' 

"  '  Oh,  sir,  don't  say  that  I  must  go  into  court  and  be 
stared  at  by  cruel,  vulgar  people.  Pray,  pray,  spare  me 
that ! ' 

"  j  My  dear  Lucie,  that  is  precisely  what  I  do  say.' 
(Aside) — '  though  it  isn't  true.  You  shall  escape  the 
crowd.  We'll  have  the  doors  closed,  and — and —  There, 
don't  fret  and  make  yourself  unhappy,  dear  child.' 

"  Then  I  got  down  off  the  ladder  and  tiptoed  into  the 
next  room — and  that's  the  whole  story." 

"  It's  a  stunner,  Grid,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Let's  be  away. 
I'll  see  what  I  can  find  out  about  the  other  side,  and  un- 
bosom to  you  subsequently."  (Then  to  the  waiter) — 
"Check." 

A  week  later,  and  without  being  invited,  we  again  in- 
trude at  the  restaurant  banquet  presided  over  by  Messrs. 
Kaiks  and  Irons.  After  a  critical  and  reflective  survey  of 
the  bill  of  fare,  Mr.  Irons  has  selected  round  of  beef  and 
string  beans  (consisting  of  considerable  more  round  than, 
beef,  and  more  string  than  beans),  while  Mr.  Kaiks,  who 
is  more  delicate  in  his  tastes,  orders  lamb  chops  and 
young  asparagus,  both  of  which  appear  more  advanced  in 
years  than  their  names  would  indicate. 

"  By  the  bye,  Johnny,"  said  Mr.  Irons,  "  anything  new 
in  '  Rolph  vs.  Rolph? ' " 

"That's  just  what  I  was  coming  to,  if  your  honor 
please,"  as  our  governor  remarks  when  the  court  reminds 
him  of  something  he'd  forgotten.  "  Grid,  there's  some- 
thing decayed  in  the  State  of  Denmark,  and  if  we  don't 
expose  it  we  deserve  to  be  expelled  from  the  legal  profes- 
sion." 

"  That's  what  I  certainly  would  be  if  old  Briefly  knew 
I'd  been  listening  to  his  consultations,"  returned  Gridley. 
"  Tell  us  what  it  is,  anyway." 

"  To-day — a  little  gravy,  please — I  was  leaning  out  of 
Mr.  Surrey's  window;  I  dropped  my  penknife  on  the  win- 
dow sill,  and  it  rolled  off  on  a  little  ledge  out  of  reach. 
So  I  got  out  on  the  sill  after  it.  While  1  was  there,  Sur- 
rey comes  in  with  a  client,  shuts  the  inside  shutter,  and 
leaves  me  standing  outside.  '  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Rolph,' 
he  says;  and  when  I  heard  the  name  I  concluded  to  keep 
quiet  and  wait.  '  I  hope  you  have  a  good  report  to  make 
to-day?'  The  governor  spoke  kind  of  anxious,  and  wait- 
ed breathlessly  for  the  reply.  I  got  a  peep  at  the  stranger 
through  the  shutters,  and  saw  a  tall,  well-built  man,  with 
a  short,  black  beard  and  mustache.  His  face  looked 
careworn,  and  he  spoke  with  an  effort. 

'" Surrey,' he  said,  'when  I  left  you  the  other  day,  I 
promised  to  take  your  friendly  counsel,  and  seek  my  wife's 
pardon  and  forgiveness — to  ask  her  to  come  back  to  me.  I 
have  done  so.' 

" '  And  you  have  succeeded? ' 

"  '  I  have  failed.  She  rejects  all  overtures,  discredits 
my  repentance,  and  intends  to  appeal  to  the  courts  for  re- 
lease. My  harsh  treatment  seems  to  have  wholly  stifled 
the  love  she  once  bore  me.'  He  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  groaned. 

"  '  My  dear  friend,'  says  Surrey,  '  I  wish  I  could  help 
you.  You  say  she  told  you  that  she  intended  to  apply  for 
a  divorce?' 

"  '  I  did  not  see  her.    She  sent  me  word.' 

"  '  By  whom?' 

"  *  A  cousin  of  mine.  His  name  is  Jerome.  Came  to 
see  me  the  day  I  left  you,  and,  advising  me  precisely  the 
same  as  you  did,  offered  to  intercede  on  my  behalf  with 
my  wife,  who,  he  said,  was  still  nourishing  her  resentment, 
and  would  probably  refuse  to  see  me.  He  went,  and  re- 
turned with  the  result  I  have  stated.' 

"  '  Was  not  this  man  Jerome  the  origin  of  your  quarrel?' 

" '  He  was  the  immediate  cause — though  an  innocent 
and  unsuspecting  one.  The  real  origin  of  our  differences 
was  my  constant  checking  of  my  wife's  affection,  because 
it  seemed  too  effusive  and  trivial  in  its  expression.  I  for- 
got— like  a  blind  fool — that  she  was  young,  ecstatic,  and 
essentially  feminine;  that  she  looked  upon  constant  reas- 
surance of  affection  as  a  natural  and  proper  demonstra- 
tion, and  the  absence  thereof  as  indifference  and  coldness. 
Then  I  am  devoid  of  sentiment,  aggressively  practical,  and 
withal  intolerant  of  the  opposite  qualities;  it  has  been  one 
of  my  crochets  that  deep  feeling  abhors  self-assertion,  and 
only  cheap,  surface  sentiment  finds  vent  in  superlatives. 
Moreover,  my  wife,  through  youth,  inexperience,  and  a 
habit  of  speaking  without  reflection,  sometimes  showed  a 


THE        ARGONAUT 


SYBARITIC    SPORTSMEN. 


The  Tule  Club's  Methods  of  Life  on  the  Marshes. 

To  save  labor  is  the  end  and  aim  of  modem  invention. 
Its  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  humanity  is  a  debatable  ques- 
tion. This  spirit  of  the  economy  of  exertion,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  has  entered  even  into  field  sports,  exercises  which  once 
meant  the  employment  of  vigor,  and  the  highest  degree  of 
muscular  action. 

The  Tule  Belle  Shooting  Club  is  an  association  of  twelve 
gentlemen,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  killing  wild  ducks  on 
the  Suisun  marshes,  where  the  head-quarters  of  the  club  are 
situated.  These  head  quarters  are  called  "  The  Ark,"  not 
because  they  at  all  resemble  Noah's  ancient  craft,  but  be 
cause  the  name  has  a  wild  and  watery  flavor.  In  fact,  the 
Ark  is  a  very  snug  cottage,  built  in  modern  style,  and  made 
as  weather-proof  as  the  carpenters  could  make  it.  The 
stormy  winds  may  blow,  and  the  rain  fall  in  torrents,  but 
even  were  the  Ark  capsized,  and  navigated  roof  down  over 
the  sodden  marshes,  no  moisture  could  penetrate  its  well- 
defended  rafters.  As  an  exponent  of  the  luxury  of  modern 
California  duck-shooting,  the  Ark  and  its  inmates  have  no 
peers. 

The  visitor  to  the  Ark,  stepping  from  the  eastern-bound 
train  some  six  miles  west  of  Suisnn,  at  the  drawbridge,  where 
a  short  stop  is  made,  finds  himself  within  fifty  feet  of  the 
Tule  Club's  head  quarters.  The  plain  exterior  of  the  Ark 
adds  to  his  astonishment  at  the  luxury  of  the  interior.  There 
is  no  hall,  the  front-door  opening  upon  the  general  sitting- 
room.  This  apartment  is  furnished  with  exquisite  taste.  A 
heavy  Brussels  carpet  covers  the  floor,  huge  chairs,  heavily 
upholstered,  are  distributed  about  the  room,  the  lounges  are 
Russia-leather-lined,  and  the  carving  of  their  frames  is  ex- 
quisitely artistic,  representing  groups  of  game,  deer,  and  the 
weapons  of  the  chase.  The  massive  sideboard  of  solid  wal- 
nut, which  reaches  almost  to  the  ceiling,  is  also  richly  em- 
bellished with  designs  of  a  like  character.  The  sleeping- 
rooms  are  no  less  beautifully  furnished,  and  are  some  twelve 
in  number.  To  each  is  attached  a  bath  and  dressing-room, 
with  porcelain  tubs,  and  showers,  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
everything  that  comes  under  the  head  of  what  the  house- 
furnishers  term  "  modern  improvements." 

The  Saturday  afternoon  train  arrives  at  the  Ark  about 
five.  This  gives  the  members  and  their  guests  an  hour  to 
rest  and  dress  for  dinner,  which  is  served  punctually  at  six, 
the  great  bell  at  the  summit  of  the  Ark  tolling  a  warning 
twenty  minutes  before  that  hour.  A  servant,  in  a  plain  brown 
livery,  assists  at  each  one's  toilet;  brushing  clothes,  arrang 
ing  linen,  and  performing  those  other  small  offices,  which 
add  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  life.  The  dinner,  served  on 
simple,  though  massive  plate,  consists,  usually,  of  six  courses : 
soup,  fish,  several  entrees,  cold  side-dishes,  game,  roast,  and 
dessert.  These  are  served  by  Japanese  waiters  so  per- 
fectly trained,  that  the  slightest  motion  of  the  eyelid  com- 
mands their  attention.  Over  their  champagne,  the  mem- 
bers chat  pleasantly  of  the  good  days  of  the  past  season,  and 
look  forward  hopefully  to  the  morrow's  slaughter.  After 
dinner,  some  amuse  themselves  at  the  piano,  a  superb  instru- 
ment, which  stands  in  an  alcove  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
apartment  ;  others  retire  to  the  library  and  take  a  volume 
from  its  massive  shelves,  or  pick  up  some  of  the  light  periodi- 
cals of  London,  New  York,  Paris,  and  other  literary  centres, 
and  some,  again,  repair  to  the  chess  and  card-room  for  an 
hour's  amusement,  before  retiring.  It  is  not  considered  the 
correct  thing  to  sit  late  over  one's  wine  at  the  Tule  Club, 
first,  because  it  is  necessary  to  be  up  long  before  daybreak  in 
order  to  get  to  the  ponds,  and  again,  because  a  man  who  in- 
dulges freely  at  night  is  not  likely  to  shoot  very  straight  in 
the  morning. 

At  four  A.  M.  the  inmates  of  the  Ark  are  aroused  by  the  ser- 
vants, who  bring  coffee  to  their  bedsides,  fill  the  baths,  and 
assist  in  their  shooting  toilet.  Some  prefer  a  small  bottle 
of  champagne,  which  is  always  suggested  by  the  sagacious 
attendants.  At  breakfast,  claret,  sauteme,  tea,  and  coffee 
are  served,  with  eggs,  broiled  fowl,  cold  game-pie,  and  cold 
meats  of  several  varieties.  After  breakfast,  the  start  for  the 
ponds  is  made.  Each  man  takes  a  seat  in  his  skiff,  on  seats 
made  comfortable  by  heavy  upholstery.  In  the  boat  a  keeper 
has  previously  deposited  his  gun  and  cartridges.  As  the 
route  to  the  ponds  leads  through  ditches  seldom  over  four 
feet  wide,  the  keeper,  poling  his  own  boat,  takes  the  skiff  in 
tow.  Arrived  at  the  ponds,  he  sets  out  the  decoys,  and 
leaves  the  sportsman  to  his  work,  only  calling  around  about 
once  an  hour  to  clean  out  his  gun,  and  inquire  if  he  wants 
anything. 

If  the  flight  is  good,  and  the  sportsmen  do  not  intend  to 
return  at  noon  to  lunch  in  the  Ark,  a  flag  is  hoisted  at  one 
of  the  ponds,  and,  half  an  hour  afterward,  a  sumptuous 
lunch  is  brought  by  the  servants  to  each  blind.  An  ingen- 
ious table  is  laid  across  the  boat  from  gunwale  to  gunwale, 
over  it  a  snowy  cloth  spread,  and  in  order  that  the  hunter 
may  not  miss  a  single  opportunity  of  bagging  his  game,  a 
servant  carves  and  pours  out  his  wine,  to  which  he  helps 
himself  between  shots.  Thus  the  president  of  the  club, 
on  Sunday  last,  shot  a  brace  of  sprig  between  the  roast  and 
the  entrees,  and  brought  down  a  jack-snipe  as  the  servant 
was  helping  him  to  cheese.  When  the  birds  have  ceased  to 
fly,  the  boats  are  again  taken  in  tow,  and  brought  back  to  the 
Ark.  Here  the  keepers  clean  the  guns,  prepare  the  game 
for  packing,  while  the  house-servants  give  the  members  and 
their  guests  a  bath,  bring  them  iced  champagne,  a  grateful 
draught  after  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  the  day,  and,  if  they 
leave  by  the  afternoon  train,  pack  their  things  and  put  them 
in  order  for  the  journey.  However  luxurious  this  system 
may  be,  the  Record  Book  of  the  Tule  Club,  which  is  inca- 
pable of  mendacity,  shows  that  some  fine  bags  have  been 
made,  and  that  comfort  does  not  interfere,  with  but  rather 
promotes  straight  shooting. 


In  a  paper  read  before  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  of  Forestry,  it  was  stated  that  the  cutting  of 
the  pine  forests  of  the  Northwest  is  progressing  at  the  rate 
of  eight  hundred  million  feet  a  year,  presaging  the  oblitera- 
tion of  those  of  Wisconsin  in  fifteen  years,  and  those  of  Min- 
nesota ard  Michigan  in  a  comparatively  brief  time.  After 
the  axe  and  saw  have  done  their  work,  the  fires  break  out 
and  complete  the  work,of  destruction. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Tragedy. 
"Qnaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi." — Virgil. 

Catherine  of  Cleves  was  a  Lady  of  rank : 

She  had  lands  and  fine  houses,  and  cash  in  the  Bank ; 

She  had  jewels  and  rings,      And  a  thousand  smart  things; 

Was  lovely  and  young,     With  a  rather  sharp  tongue, 
And  she  wedded  a  noble  of  high  degree 
With  the  star  of  the  order  of  St.  Esprit; 

But  the  Duke  de  Guise    Was,  by  many  degrees, 
Her  senior,  and  not  very  easy  to  please; 
He'd  a  sneer  on  his  lip.  and  a  scowl  with  his  eye, 
And  a  frown  on  his  brow — and  he  look'd  like  a  Guy — 

So  she  took  to  intriguing    With  Monsieur  St.  Megrin, 
A  young  man  of  fashion,  and  figure,  and  worth, 
But  with  no  great  pretensions  to  fortune  or  birth; 

He  would  sing,  tence,  and  dance.     With  the  best  man  in  France, 
And  took  his  rappee  with  genteel  nonchalance- 
He  smiled,  and  he  flatter'd.  and  flirted  with  ease, 
And  was  very  superior  to  Monseigneur  de  Guise. 
Now  Monsieur  St.  Megrin  was  curious  to  know 
If  the  Lady  approved  of  his  passion  or  no; 

So  without  more  ado,     He  put  on  his  surtout. 
And  went  to  a  man  with  a  beard  like  a  Jew, 

One  Signor  Ruggieri.     A  Cunning-man  near,  he 
Could  conjure,  tell  fortunes,  and  calculate  tides. 
Perform  tricks  on  the  cards,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides, 
Bring  back  a  stray 'd  cow.  silver  ladle,  or  spoon, 
And  was  thought  to  be  thick  with  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 

The  Sage  took  bis  stand    With  his  wand  in  his  hand, 
Drew  a  circle,  then  gave  the  dread  word  of  command, 
Saying  solemnly — "  Presto!— Hey,  quick!— Cock  e-lorum! '/" 
When  the  Duchess  immediately  popp  d  up  before  'em. 
Just  then  the  Conjunction  of  Venus  and  Mars, 
Or  something  peculiar  above  in  the  stars, 
Attracted  the  notice  of  Signor  Ruggieri. 
Who  "bolted,"  and  left  him  alone  with  bis  deary. — 
Monsieur  St.  Megrin  went  down  on  his  knees. 
And  the  Duchess  shed  tears  large  as  marrow-fat  peas, 

When— fancy  the  shock  —     A  loud  double  knock, 
Made  the  lady  cry,  "Get  up.  you  fool !— there's  De  Guise!" 

'Twas  his  Grace,  sure  enough  ;    So  Monsieur,  looking  bluff, 
Strutted  by,  with  his  hat  on.  and  fingering  his  ruff. 
While,  unseen  by  either,  away  flew  the  Dame 
Through  the  opposite  kev-hole,  the  same  way  she  came; 

But,  alack !  and  alas !    A  mishap  came  to  pass, 
In  her  hurry  she.  somehow  or  other,  let  fall 
A  new  silk  Bandanna  she'd  worn  as  a  shawl : 

She  had  used  it  for  drying     Her  bright  eyes  while  crying, 
And  blowing  her  nose,  as  her  beau  talk'd  of  dying! 

Now  the  Duke,  who  had  seen  it  so  lately  adorn  her, 
And  knew  the  great  C  with  the  Crown  in  the  corner, 
The  instant  he  spied  it,  smoked  something  amiss, 
And  said,  with  some  energy,   "D it!  what's  this?" 

He  went  home  in  a  fume,     And  bounced  into  her  room, 
Crying,  "So,  Ma'am,  I  find  I've  some  cause  to  be  jealous! 
Look  here! — here's  a  proof  you  run  after  the  fellows! — 
Now  take  up  that  pen — if  it's  bad,  choose  a  better — 
And  write,  as  I  dictate,  this  moment  a  letter 

To  Monsieur — you  know  who !  "     The  lady  looked  blue; 
But  replied  with  much  firmness — "Hang  me  if  I  do!" 

De  Guise  grasped  her  wrist    With  his  great  bony  fist. 
And  pinch'd  it,  and  gave  it  so  painful  a  twist, 
.That  his  hard,  iron  gauntlet  the  fl=sh  went  an  inch  in — 
She  did  not  mind  death,  but  she  could  not  stand  pinching; 

So  she  sat  down  and  wrote    This  polite  little  note : 

"  Dear  Mister  St  Megrin,     The  Chiefs  of  the  League  in 
Out  house  mean  to  dine    This  evening  at  nine; 
I  shall,  soon  after  ten,     Sip  away  from  the  men. 
And  you'll  find  me  up  stairs  in  the  drawing-room  then ; 
Come  up  the  back  way  or  those  impudent  thieves 
Of  Servants  will  see  you;  Yours, 

Catherine  of  Cleves." 

She  directed  and  sealed  it,  all  pale  as  a  ghost, 
And  De  Guise  put  it  into  the  Twopenny  Post 

St.  Megrin  had  almost  jumped  out  of  his  skin 
For  joy  that  day  when  the  post  came  in; 

He  read  the  note  through.     Then  began  it  a-new, 
And  thought  it  almost  too  good  news  to  be  true. — 

He  clapped  on  his  hat,     And  a  hood  over  that, 
With  a  cloak  to  disguise  him,  and  make  him  look  fat ; 
So  great  his  impatience  from  half  after  Four 
He  was  waiting  till  Ten  at  De  Guise's  backdoor. 
When  he  heard  the  great  clock  of  St.  Genevieve  chime 
He  ran  up  the  back  staircase  six  steps  at  a  time. 

He  scarce  made  his  bow,     He  hardly  knew  how, 

When  alas !  and  alack !     There  was  no  getting  back, 
For  the  drawing-room  door  was  banged  to  with  a  whack; — 

In  vain  he  applied    To  the  handle  and  tried, 
Somebody  or  other  had  locked  it  outside! 
And  the  Duchess  in  agony  mourn'd  her  mishap, 
"We  are  caught  like  a  couple  of  rats  in  a  trap." 

Now  the  Duchess's  Page,     About  twelve  years  of  age, 
For  so  little  a  boy  was  remarkably  sage; 
And  just  in  the  nick,  to  their  joy  and  amazement, 
Popp'd  the  Gas-lighter's  ladder  close  under  the  casement 

But  all  would  not  do —    Though  St.  Megrin  got  through 
The  window — below  stood  De  Guise  and  his  crew. 
And  though  never  man  was  more  brave  than  St  Megrin, 
Yet  fighting  a  score  is  extremely  fatiguing; 

He  thrust  carte  and  tierce    Uncommonly  fierce, 
But  not  Beelzebub's  self  could  their  cuirasses  pierce; 

While  his  doublet  and  hose.     Being  holiday  clothes. 
Were  soon  cut  through  and  through  from  his  knees  to  his  nose; 
Still  an  old  crooked  sixpence  the  Conjuror  gave  him, 
From  pistol  and  sword  was  sufficient  to  save  him ; 

But  when  beat  on  his  knees.     That  confounded  De  Guise 
Came  behind  with  the  "fogle"  that  caused  all  this  breeze, 
Whipp'd  it  tight  round  his  neck,  and  when  backward  he'd  jerk'd  him, 
The  rest  of  the  rascals  jump'd  on  him  and  Burk'd  him. 
The  poor  little  page,  too,  himself  got  no  quarter,  but 

Was  served  the  same  way,     And  was  found  the  next  day 
With  his  heels  in  the  air,  and  his  head  in  the  water-butt; 

Catherine  of  Cleves     Roar'd  "Murder!,"  and  "Thieves!" 

From  the  window  above    While  they  murder'd  her  love; 
Till,  finding  the  rogues  had  accomplished  his  slaughter, 
She  drank  Prussic  acid  without  any  water, 
And  died  like  a  Duke-and -a- Duchess's  daughter! 

MORAL. 

Take  warning,  ye  fair,  from  this  tale  of  the  Bard's, 

And  don't  go  where  fortunes  are  told  on  the  cards, 

But  steer  clear  of  Conjurors — never  put  query 

To  "Wise  Mrs.  Williams,"  or  folks  like  Ruggieri. 

When  alone  in  your  room,  shut  the  door  close,  and  lock  it! 

Above  all— keep  your  handkerchief  safe  in  your  pocket! 

Lest  you  too  should  stumble,  and  Lord  Leveson  Gower,  he 

Be  call'd  on— sad  poet! -to  tell  your  sad  story! 

—Richard  H.  Barham's  "  Ingoldsby  Legends" 


The  most  unique  strike  of  late  is  that  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
stage-drivers,  against  wearing  high  hats.  They  tied  up  on 
the  subject,;and  when  they  untied,  they  all  wore  Derbys. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORIST^ 


She — "  I  wonder  what  makes  Professor  Schmidt  so  silent 
this  evening  again?"  He—Ul  s'pose  he's  got  one  of  his 
usual  '  stills '  on." — Judge. 

One  of  the  anarchists  was  quite  unstrung  when  he  heard 
that  he  was  doomed.  He  will  be  restrung,  however,  on  or 
about  November  u. — Life, 

Passenger  {on  Texas  railroad) — "Are  we  likely  to  reach 
Waco  on  time,  conductor  ?"  Conductor — "  Depends  on  the 
train  robbers.     Ticket,  please  " — New  York  Sun. 

"Fees?"  said  Topper,  indignantly;  "fees?  Why  in  Italy 
they  are  simply  awful— and  so  paltry.  There's  nothing  an 
Italian  won't  take — ah,  except  a  bath,  you  know." — Life. 

Dentist  (kindly)— "  Now  does  that  hurt?"  Patient — "I 
don't  mind  your  working  on  the  tooth  so  much,  but  if  you 
will  just  ease  your  sleeve-button  out  of  my  right  eye,  I'll  be 
obliged." — Harper's  Bazar. 

Whipper-in  of  the  Essex  County  hunt — "Savin'  tb'  pres- 
ence o1  th'  ladies,  sor,  thot  fox  is  a  black  an'  phwite  wan,  wid 
shtripes  on  him,  an'  be  th'  way  th'  dogs  is  sneezing,  Oi  fink 
he  can't  be  well,  sor."— Judge. 

It  was  a  committee  of  Buffalo  citizens,  who,  when  told  to 
frame  resolutions  on  the  death  of  a  member  of  their  lodge, 
inquired  as  to  the  amount  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  expend 
upon  the  frame. —  Yonkers  Statesman. 

It  was  very  late,  and  Brown  was  steering  Robinson  home- 
ward. "W'hatwill  you  say  to  your  wife?"  Brown  asked. 
"Not  a  Chic)  a  word,"  said  Robinson.  "Why  not?"  "I 
won't  have  a  (hie)  chance." — New  York  Sun. 

Cincinnati  lady  (to  friend) — "Will  you  give  your  daughter 
much  of  a  wedding,  Mrs.  Overtherhine?"  Mrs.  Overthe- 
rhine — "  Oh,  no ;  it  will  be  a  very  quiet  affair,  a  few  kegs  of 
beer,  and,  possibly,  some  sky-rockets  from  the  roof." — New 
York  Sun. 

St.  Peter  (to  applicant) — "What  was  your  business  when 
on  earth?"  Applicant — "Editor  of  a  newspaper.''  St. 
Peter — "Big  circulation,  of  course?"  Applicant — "No, 
small ;  smallest  in  the  country."  St.  Peter — "  Pick  out  your 
harp." — Epoch. 

"  Doctor,  can  you  tell  me  what  will  prevent  my  food  from 
hurting  me?"  "Nothing  easier.  Don't  eat  it."  "  Ha!  ha  ! 
very  good  joke."  "Not  at  all.  Three  dollars  please.  If 
you  have  any  further  trouble  come  again,  and  we  11  try  some 
other  course." — Boston  Transcript. 

Young  Mr.  Waldo — "  Your  friend,  Miss  Wabash,  looks 
somewhat  stouter  than  she  appeared  on  my  last  visit  to 
Chicago,  Miss  Breezy.  Miss  Breezy — "  Yes,  I  was  saying  to 
mamma  only  last  evening,  at  the  Baconian  class,  that  Clara 
looked  a  trifle  corn-fed." — New  York  Sun. 

Omaha  Man — "Will  you  reopen  your  summer  hotel  next 
season?"  Summer  Landlord — "  I  shall  be  here,  but  not  as 
the  lessee.  I  have  obtained  a  job  as  head  waiter."  "Eh? 
You  don't  say  so?  Who  will  be  the  lessee,  then  ?"  "The 
head-waiter  I  had  this  season.'' — Omalia  World. 

Bridget — "Will  yez  have  your  dinner  now,  sorr,  or  wait  for 
the  missus  ?"  Head  of  the  House — "  Where  is  your  mistress, 
Bridget  ?"  Bridget — "  There's  an  auction  beyant  the  corner, 
sorr,  an'  she  said  she'd  stop  there  far  a  minnit."  Head  of  the 
House — "  Have  dinner  now,  Bridget." — New  York  Sun. 

About  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  for  a  woman  to  pre- 
serve, while  engaged  in  the  preserving  business,  is  her  tem- 
per, when  she  is  obliged  to  set  her  preserving  kettle  off  the 
stove,  to  answer  a  ring  at  the  door-bell,  and  finds  a  patent- 
medicine  circular  on  the  front-step. — Norristown  Herald. 

Husband — "  I  can't^tand  this  any  longer.  You  make  me 
desperate."  Wife — "  So  you  have  said  before."  Husband 
— "I'm  going  into  the  next  room  to  kill  myself."  Wife — 
"  The  spare  room  !  I  guess  not.  If  you  want  to  kill  your- 
self the  wood-shed  is  plenty  good  enough." — Oma/uz  Herald. 

Evening  bore — "The  clock  is  not  running,  I  see."  Pretty 
girl — "  No,  it  has  been  out  of  order  for  some  time."  "  To 
be  frank  with  you,  I  was  wondering  if  it  was  not  time  I  was 
going,  and  you  know  it  is  not  polite  to  look  at  one's  watch  in 
company."  "  Oh,  don't  stand  on  ceremony  in  this  house,  I 
beg  of  you." — Omaha  World. 

Miss  Newbury  (of  Boston)  —  "Do  you  know  a  Mr. 
Trainer  at  Yale  ?"  Young  Chubbs — "  Know  him  ?  I  rather 
think  I  do.  Why,  he's  the  funniest  man  in  the  class." 
Miss  Newbury — "  I  never  heard  that  he  was  specially  bril- 
liant." Young  Chubbs  (absent-mindedly) — "  You  ought  to 
get  him  full  once,  and  hear  him  tell  stories."— Judge. 

He  was  feeling  his  way.  "If  I  were  to  tell  you,  Miss 
Smith,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  earnest  tone,  "  that  I  am  about  to 
start  on  a  long  journey,  even  across  the  sea,  and  that  it  may 
be  months,  and  possibly  years,  ere  I  return,  what  would  you 
say?"  If  the  girl  drooped  it  wasn't  perceptible.  "  I  would 
say,  Mr.  Sampson,"  she  replied,  "ta,  ta." — Harpers  Bazar. 

Grocer  (to  son) — "I  see  that  you  don't  know  how  to  buy 
watermelons."  *  Son — "Why  so?"  Grocer — "Because  all 
those  you  selected  have  short  stems."  Son — "  Does  that 
make  a  difference?"  Grocer — "Of  course  it  does.  When 
they  have  long  stems  you  can  cut  off  part  of  the  stem  every 
day,  and  by  that  means  have  fresh  melons  all  the  time." — 
Arkansaw  Traveler. 

Fitz  Wiggins  (trying  to  feel  his  way  delicately) — "  If  you 
were  a  fellah  and  I  were  a  girl,  Miss  Mollie,  you  know,  do 
you  think  you  could  fall  in  love  with  me,  you  know  ?"  Miss 
Mollie  (thoughtfully) — "  Well,  you'd  be  so  different  and  I'd 
be  so  different,  maybe  I  might."  Fitz  Wiggins  is  now  trying 
to  find  out  from  his  friends  whether  or  not  they  think  that 
very  discouraging.— Judge. 

"  What  are  the  people  of  Germany  called  ? "  asked  the  new 
teacher.  "When?"  asked  the  smart  bad  boy.  "Any  time," 
said  the  teacher,  "all  the  time."  "Depends,"  replied  the  s. 
b.  b.  "They're  called  Germans  before  election  and  Dutch 
after  it,  in  this  country."  And  as  that  boy's  father  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  his  word  has  much  greater  weight  with 
the  pupils  than  with  the  teachers. — Burdette. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    GOTHAM    GIRL'S    CANDY. 


•Iris"  tells  about  the  New  York  Maiden's  Abnormal  Love  for  Sweets. 


The  amount  of  candy  consumed  by  American  women  is  a 
perpetual  surprise  to  foreigners.  English  women  rarely  eat 
"sweeties,"  as  they  call  them,  and,  in  consequence,  have 
pink  cheeks  and  good  digestions.  French  women  are  fond 
of  chocolates,  but  indulge  in  moderation.  Fancy  a  German 
frau  guzzling  "  Estelle  bon-bons"  or  "Jim  Crows"!  One 
might  as  well  picture  an  Apache  eating  a  Strasburg  pie. 
Only  with  Americans  is  the  candy-habit  carried  to  excess, 
and  only  in  New  York  does  it  reach  absolute  extravagance. 
It  would  make  one  of  the  pretty  San  Franciscans  open  her 
eyes  if  she  knew  what  portion  of  her  allowance  her  New 
York  sister  squanders  at  Hiiyler's.  A  pound  a  day  is  the 
usual  average;  but  when  you  couple  with  this  the  fact  that 
nine  out  of  every  ten  girls  have  a  "  candy  man,"  who  testifies 
his  devotion  in  weekly  boxes  of  6ve  pounds  weight,  you  be- 
gin to  get  an  idea  of  what  these  fragile  beauties,  who  look 
as  if  they  are  fed  on  rose-leaves,  manage  to  get  through 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  Candy  men  are  much  in  vogue 
now  as  sweethearts.  In  the  winter,  "flower  men"  are  more 
popular,  because  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  opera  with  four 
bouquets,  which  every  one  can  see,  than  have  a  big  box  of 
bon-bons,  which  is  visible  to  only  half-a-dozen  girls — who  are 
generally  mean  enough  not  to  say  anything  about  it.  You 
may  put  the  card  with  "  compliments  of  Mr.  Montmorency 
Jones"  written  plainly  upon  it  right  in  front  of  their  eyes, 
and  yet  they  will  stubbornly  ignore  it;  and  though  they 
burn  to  ask,  "By  the  way,  is  Monty  Jones  your  latest?" 
they  will  nobly  refrain,  exhibiting  a  self-control  most  won- 
derful* 

The  candy  man,  if  he  has  any  sense,  at  the  approach  of 
winter  transforms  himself  into  a  flower  man — a  proceeding 
which  ensures  him  a  smiling  welcome  from  January  to  De- 
cember. Among  men,  so  I  hear,  the  "  candy  racket"  is  the 
most  popular,  for  obvious  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
less  expensive.  The  price  of  candies  never  varies.  You  are 
never  liable  to  find  that  your  purchase,  instead  of  being  ten, 
is  twenty-five  dollars,  a  surprise  which  is  apt  to  disconcert 
the  most  triumphantly  expressionless  dude.  The  only  rule 
to  be  observed  in  buying  candies  is  always  to  get  the  best. 
Curb  the  yearnings  of  your  soul  to  get  a  dollar's  worth  of 
molasses — which  would  be  a  tight  squeeze  in  a  good-sized 
hamper-trunk — and  take  instead  five  dollars'  worth  of 
matrons^  in  a  small  but  elegantly  gilded,  basket,  which 
comes  off  black  on  your  fingers  every  time  you  touch  it. 
Observe  these  simple  rules,  and  you  will  be  a  successful 
candy  man.  But  with  flowers — the  way  their  prices  vary 
requires  a  Napoleon  of  finance  to  keep  up  with  them. 
You  would  be  set  down  as  mean  if  you  didn't  buy  the 
best  and  the  latest.  If  you  don't  lay  before  the  shrine 
of  your  devotion  the  first  lilies  in  January,  the  first 
heavy-headed  La  Frances,  and  a  bunch  of  orchids  occa- 
sionally, it  will  be  said  of  you  among  "the  girls,"  that 
you  are  stingy.  As  may  be  imagined,  this  style  of  devotion 
comes  high.  The  little  bunch  of  "Holy  Ghosts" — no  irre- 
vernce  is  intended — which  Ethel  wears,  fastened  so  daintily 
in  the  white  lace  from  which  her  shoulders  rise  smooth  and 
satiny,  represents  dear  Chollie's  lunches  for  a  month.  Is  it 
surprising  that  dear  Chollie  pants  for  the  return  of  spring,  in 
whose  ethereal  mildness  Holy  Ghosts  cease  to  exist,  and 
when  Ethel  will  smile  upon  him  over  the  cover  of  a  basket 
of  marrons  and  crystallized  rose-leaves?  That  happy  man 
who  can  combine  candy  and  flowers  enjoys  a  halcyon  exist- 
ence. He  also  enjoys  a  large  bank  account,  or,  if  he  doesn't, 
he  will  shortly  enjoy  a  flying  visit  to  Canada,  from  whose 
bourne  no  wise  traveler  returneth  until  "it's  blown  over." 

The  second  reason  for  the  popularity  of  candy  among  men 
is  that  the  purchasing  of  it  affords  them  much  pleasure. 
There  is  nothing  joyful  in  buying  roaes.  The  purchaser  is 
generally  waited  on  by  a  man,  who,  as  he  takes  the  order, 
bawls  to  an  assistant,  "'God  rest  his  soul'  in  violets  on  a 
tube-rose  pillow,"  or,  "a  basket  of  Puritans  to  the  Victoria," 
or,  "  a  spinning  wheel  in  La  Frances  for  the  Etruria  at  half- 
past-two,"  etc.,  etc.  But  in  buying  a  box  of  candy,  a  bevy  of 
beauteous  girls  flutter  about,  hanging  on  his  words,  and 
smiling  tenderly.  He  sees  himself  surrounded,  he  sees,  in 
fact,  a  suppressed  but  not  the  less  deadly  quarrel  among 
these  houris  as  to  who  shall  wait  on  him  ;  while  beside  him 
stretches  a  long  line  of  ladies,  waiting  angrily,  and  drumming 
on  the  glass  with  silver  dollars.  In  fact,  at  almost  any  fash- 
ionable confectioner's  in  the  city,  a  lady  can  not  get  waited 
upon  while  there  is  a  man  in  the  offing.  There  you  stand 
and  watch  with  increasing  fury  the  "salesladies"  smiling 
with  cast-iron  determination  upon  one  wee  sma'  boy,  or  one 
old,  old,  gray-haired  man,  surely  removed  by  age  from  the 
ranks  of  a  saleslady's  legitimate  prey,  but  who  nevertheless 
enjoys  to  the  full  this  aftermath  of  popularity.  If  he  was 
only  divinely,  maddeningly  handsome — the  Delphian  Apollo 
in  baggy  trousers,  and  a  silk  hat — one  could  forgive.  But 
really  handsome  men  are  afraid  to  go  within  reach  of  these 
sirens.  They  send  their  ugly  friends,  or  their  sisters.  The 
former  come  away  with  a  pleasant  warmth  about  the  cockles 
of  the  heart.  The  latters1  temper  is  upset  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Philanthropists  —  such  men  as  Peter  Cooper  and 
George  Peabody,  were  they  alive — could  not  do  a  more 
charitable  act  than  hire  relays  of  good-looking  young  men, 
dress  them  up  in  style,  and  have  them  enter  the  fashionable 
Broadway  confectioners'  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes. 
They  would  fill  with  joy  many  hungry  feminine  hearts.  This 
phase  of  the  salesladies'  hard  lot  has  never  been  looked  into. 
I  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Bergh,  who  has  lately 
enlarged  his  sphere,  and  now  cheers  and  protects  not  only 
dumb  animals,  but  also  young  children  and  idiots. 

Apropos  of  women  at  confectioners',  some  days  ago,  in  a 
much-frequented  candy-store,  I  saw  a  pretty,  well-dressed, 
refined-looking  girl  order  a  box  of  candy  to  be  sent  to  some 
man.  The  saleslady,  one  of  those  superior  young  women 
with  a  far-away  stare  and  an  iceberg  manner,  inquired  loudly, 
as  she  wrote  the  order : 

u  Did  you  say  the  Christian  name  was  l  Florence '  ? " 

"  Lawrence,"  murmured  the  girl,  looking  horribly  guilty. 

"  Lawrence !"  in  a  surprised  and  displeased  tone,  "  it's  a 
gentleman,  then?" 

Everybody  near  by  heard  this  and  turned  to  look.     The 


poor  girl,  in  an  agony  of  embarrassment,  muttered  the  rest 
of  the  address,  and  crept  away  with  a  flaming  face.  Three 
men  behind  her,  waiting  to  leave  orders,  now  came  up.  The 
two  first  appearing  suddenly  in  the  saleslady's  lroe  of  vision, 
her  countenance  thawed,  and  became  suddenly  illuminated 
with  a  beautiful,  sozodont  smile.  As  she  wrote  the  orders, 
she  cocked  her  head  in  a  very  killing  sort  of  way,  and  kept 
looking  up  at  them  out  of  the  tail  of  her  eye  most  bewitch- 
ingly.  The  third  man,  who  was  best  looking,  altogether  the 
most  elegant  and  lofty,  was  impervious  to  these  glances,  and 
looked  bored.  There  was  some  delay  in  producing  his 
change,  and  after  taking  out  his  watch  twice,  he  grew  des- 
perate, and  turning  to  her  said  impatiently  : 

"  Is  my  change  never  coming  ?  I've  been  waiting  here  an 
unconscionably  long  time." 

At  this  she  bridled,  and  said  with  a  languishing,  coy 
glance, 

"  Do  you  find  it  so  very  long,  waiting  here  with  met* 

You  never  saw  a  more  surprised-lopking  man.  He  stared 
at  her  blankly  for  a  moment,  then  turned  away,  pulling  his 
mustache  to  hide  an  irrepressible  smile. 

People  are  already  beginning  to  talk  of  the  German  opera, 
the  new  singers,  and  the  new  productions.  The  whole  tril- 
ogy will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America — 
"  Rheingeld,"  "  Die  Walkure,"  and  "Gotterdamerung."  The 
"  MeistersiogeH'  will  be  given  again,  and  of  course  "  Tristan 
and  Isolde,"  which  was  the  greatest  success  last  season.  Of 
the  singers,  Frau  Lehmann  has  been  secured,  and,  I  believe, 
Frau  Foerster,  who  was  a  popular  favorite  last  year.  Like 
all  those  Germans,  Frau  Foerster  is  a  wonderful  actress. 
The  way  in  "  Aida"  she  wiles  that  weak-minded  warrior, 
Rhadames,  into  turning  traitor  is  worth  going  to  see.  She 
is  very  fine  at  that  sort  of  thing,  for  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
her  handling  of  the  infatuated  Assad  was  masterly.  Of 
course  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba"  will  be  reproduced.  New 
York  could  never  struggle  through  a  whole  winter  without 
that  seasick  rubber  tree,  or  the  queen's  patent  eureka  pal- 
anquin, with  its  pink  canopy  and  its  adjustable  flight  of  stairs. 
I  don't  care  for  "The  Queen  of  Sheba"  myself.  It  is  such  a 
violation  of  ancient  tradition.  We  have  heretofore  imagined 
the  queen  as  an  inoffensive  sort  of  person,  save  that 
she  asked  riddles — always  a  reprehensible  habit.  It 
is  therefore  a  shock  to  find  her  a  full-fledged  charmer,  of 
irresistible  fascinations  and  doubtful  character,  who  might 
have  said,  with  a  more  modern  enslaver,  "  II  me  faut  des 
emotions."  The  kindly  and  yet  determined  way  in  which 
Assad  endeavored  to  create  "emotions"  for  the  queen's  diver- 
sion was  his  most  potent  charm,  and  testified  to  the  unselfish- 
ness of  the  male  character  B.  C.  According  to  Goldmarck's 
libretto,  the  riddles  were  merely  ruses.  The  queen  was  on  a 
still  hunt;  she  was  an  office-seeker.  Her  object  in  visiting 
the  king  was  to  secure  the  proud  position  of  "  pearl  of  the 
harem."  She  wished  to  create  a  dual  monarchy  of  Sheba 
and  Palestine.  But  wile  she  never  so  wilely,  she  could  make 
no  impression  on  Solomon.  He  was  adamant.  Indeed, 
considering  his  record,  the  position  he  took  might  be  truth- 
fully termed  an  affectation.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  her, 
and  was  "playing  possum." 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  management  this  season 
will  rectify  two  crying  evils.  One  is  the  translations  of  the 
German  librettos,  the  other  that  old  palanquin,  that  moss- 
covered  palanquin,  which  has  been  Tannhauser's  bier,  the 
queen's  triumphal  car,  Massaniello's  bed,  litter,  and  rostrum, 
Lohengrin's  sofa,  and  Rhadames's  car  of  victory — it  should 
be  done  up  fresh,  not  quiver  so  when  one  of  those  stalwart 
German  prima  donnas  is  mounted  upon  it.  About  the 
librettos  there  is  much  to  be  said.  For  example,  in  that  very 
"  Queen  of  Sheba,"  in  Assad's  description  of  his  mysterious 
charmer,  he  alludes  to  her  "  ebon  neck."  This  naturally 
suggests  that  the  queen  was  a  lady  of  color.  It  has  taken 
us  years  to  get  accustomed  to  the  idea  that 

"Othello  was  a  nigger. 
And  he  loved  to  brag," 

and  to  have  to  begin  all  over  again  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba  is 
very  disheartening.  Moreover,  though  it  may  be  historically 
accurate,  it  would  certainly  not  be  spectacularly  beautiful  for 
the  royal  lady  to  enter  under  her  pink  canopy  blacked  up 
with  burnt  cork.  It  would  help  one  to  understand  Assad's 
sudden  spasm  when  she  raises  her  veil,  but  still  it  would 
cause  an  abatement  of  popular  interest  in  this  most  success- 
ful opera.  It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with 
librettos.  An  opera  sung  in  English  is  awful.  I  remember 
Candidus,  tenderly  sighing  forth  in  "  Lakme,"  "Largme — vy 
— are — you — veebing  ?"  It  was  extremely  touching. 
New  York,  October  12,  18S7.  Iris. 


The  inhabitants  of  Pesth  and  of  all  Hungary  are  living  in 
great  expectations  over  a  most  unusual  find  just  made  in  the 
court  house  of  the  city  government,  by  one  Franz  Salamon, 
a  historiographer,  of  upward  of  five  hundred  last  wills,  made 
by  people  now  deceased,  since  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  deposited  in  the  court-house  for  safe-keeping.  The 
oldest  and  richest  families  of  the  country  are  among  the 
names  of  the  testators,  and  none  of  them  has  hitherto  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  such  wills.  There  will  be  an  un- 
precedented number  of  legal  proceedings  growing  out  of  this 
singular  discovery,after  the  wills  shall  have  been  made  known 
and  verified.  And  what  changes  will  follow  in  the  status  of 
people — raising  some  to  affluence,  and  reducing  others  to 
poverty — it  is  utterly  impossible  to  guess. 

At  Berlin,  August  19,  the  sun  rose  eclipsed,  and  eclipse 
trains  were  organized  to  enable  the  people  in  the  vicinity  to 
behold  the  phenomenon.  The  sky,  however,  at  the  time  was 
covered  with  impenetrable  clouds,  and  the  occupants  of  the 
eclipse  trains  were  greatly  disappointed.  A  countryman  in 
the  suburbs  of  Berlin  hastened  to  put  up  a  placard  announc- 
ing that  on  account  of  bad  weather  the  eclipse  would  be  put 
oft  until  Sunday. 

"  A  bore,"  says  a  witty  cynic,  "  is  the  man  who  talks  of 
himself  when  I  want  to  talk  of  myself."  "  The  man  who 
talks  incessantly,"  says  an  Arab  proverb,  "  is  a  mill  whose 
clatter  we  hear, but  which  gives  us  no  meal."  "Beware," 
said  Boudinot,  "of  becoming  a  fluent  talker.  In  a  flood  of 
words  some  character  will  always  be  washed  away,  your 
neighbor's  or  your  own." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Miss  M tiller,  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board,  who  is  at 
present  traveling  in  this  country,  says  that  the  United  States  is  cer- 
tainly the  earthly  paradise  of  woman. 

Pasteur  has  scored  another  failure.  Padre  Luiz,  the  Portuguese 
priest  who  was  bitten  by  a  mad  wolf  last  July,  and  placed  under  treat- 
ment at  the  institute  in  the  Rue  Vauquelin,  Paris,  died  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  last  month. 

George  Westinghouse,  inventor  of  the  air-brake,  is  worth  nine  million 
dollars.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  fortune  ever  made  out  of 
wind,  but  it  is  not  so  large  as  some  made  out  of  water.  For  further  in- 
formation read  Jay  Gould's  autobiography. 

Phil  Armour,  of  Chicago,  has  a  strong  prejudice  against  cigarette- 
smoking.  Among  the  two  hundred  clerks  in  his  office  are  some  who 
are  addicted  to  this  hat>it.  Mr.  Armour,  therefore,  had  a  modest  little 
notice  written  in  ink  to  the  effect  that  "  No  cigarette- smoking  is  allowed 
here,"  and  placed  over  his  cashier's  window.  Every  time  a  clerk 
draws  his  pay,  he  sees  the  warning  legend.  There  is  no  cigarette- 
smoking  in  Mr.  Armour's  office. 

One  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  United  States  Senators  from  the 
South,  is  their  unwillingness  to  remain  at  their  homes  after  having  once 
lived  in  Washington.  Senators  Call,  of  Florida;  Pugh  and  Morgan, 
of  Alabama;  Cockrell,  of  Missouri,  and  Jones,  ol  Arkansas,  have  been 
absent  from  the  capital  scarcely  a  day  since  Congress  adjourned.  Some 
of  them  make  up  all  sorts  of  excuses  for  remaining,  while  others  frankly 
assert  that  they  like  Washington  belter  than  any  other  place  on  earth. 

Little  "  Goldhand  "  has  been  condemned  to  forced  labor  for  life,  and 
just  delivered  to  the  prison  authorities  on  the  Island  of  Saghalin, 
in  the  Pacific,  north  of  Japan.  Goldhand's  real  name  is  Sophia  Blum- 
stein.  She  was  born  in  Russia,  and  is  forty  years  old.  Her  figure 
is  imposing,  her  features  are  finely  chiseled,  her  eyes  sparkling,  and  her 
black  hair  forms  a  splendid  frame  around  her  oval  face  of  Oriental  type. 
She  knows  her  powers  o(  seduction,  and  has  been  married  sixteen 
times.  She  robbed  her  husbands,  and  disappeared  from  France  twice, 
from  Germany  three  times,  from  Austria  as  oiten.  She  speaks  French, 
German,  English,  Roumanian,  Italian,  and  Russian  fluently,  and  has 
robbed  her  sixteen  husbands  of  amounts  aggregating  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  she  has  now  not  one  cent  left. 
She  bestowed  most  of  her  favors  upon  Russian  society,  and  was  once 
before  sent  to  Siberia.  There  she  managed  to  captivate  her  prison  gov- 
ernor, and  eloped  with  him  to  Constantinople.  Forsaking  him,  she  re- 
turned to  Russia,  and  plied  her  trade  for  a  few  years  more.  She  is  full 
of  humor,  and  likes  to  show  her  talents.  Her  lawyer  had  a  long  confer- 
ence with  her,  at  the  end  of  which  she  was  most  proluse  in  her  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  and  offered  him  the  only  thing  of  value  left  in  her 
possession,  she  said,  a  gold  watch  and  chain.  The  lawyer  thought  be 
knew  the  things,  ahd,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  found  his  lair 
client  had  robbed  him  of  his  time-piece,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  him 
a  present  of  it.  He  was  delighted,  and  so  was  she.  How  long,  the 
Russian  papers  ask,  will  the  authorities  at  Saghalin  succeed  in  keeping 
that  clever  bird  > 

Theresa,  of  immortal  cafe-concert  memory,  is  to  appear  in  the  divorce 
court,  being  unable  to  agree  with  her  husband,  M.  Donval,  an  ex-actor 
and  a  manager  ol  the  Alcazar,  from  whom  she  wants  to  be  separated. 
Theresa  had  been  for  years  a  single  woman,  and  had  known  all  the  de- 
lights, as  well  as  all  the  drawbacks,  of  a  free-and-easy  life,  when  in  h# 
declining  years  she  conceived  the  notion  of  calling  in  a  partner,  with  a 
result  which,  as  may  easily  be  inferred,  has  left  much  to  be  desired. 
Mme.  Donval,  in  the  divorce  court,  will  afford  Parisians  a  sensation 
which  is  looked  forward  to  by  dames  of  high  degree,  who  will  come 
back  from  their  summer  retreats  with  teeth  all  on  edge  for  new  emo- 
tions, and  will  find  ample  materials  for  sp\all  talk  and  scandal  in  Mme. 
Theresa's  little  difference  wnh  her  lord  and  master — for  it  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  Theresa,  although  only  a  cafe'-concert  goddess,  was  a 
fashionable  celebrity  in  her  day,  and  that  the  most  aristocratic  Parians 
of  both  sexes  do  not  ignore  the  capabilities  of  amusement,  or  sensation, 
which  are  afforded  by  "artistes"  of  the  music  halls.  Theresa.  Paulus, 
and  the  lively  dancers,  La  Goulue  and  her  equally  nimble  companion. 
Grille  'dEgout,  have  b;en  patronized  in  th.  ir  turn  by  the  votaries  of 
fashion,  and  these  public  amusers,  or  corrupters  as  they  may  seem  to 
many,  are  personages  ot  considerable  importance  in  their  way.  The- 
resa, in  particular,  was  once  imitated  by  an  ambassador's  wife,  who 
used  to  delight  the  imperial  court  with  her  skill  in  "pattering"  after  the 
manner  in  which  the  Alcazar  diva  drew  down  the  wild  applause  of  the 
gallery.  Mme.  Donval  became  famous,  or  rather  notorious,  in  a  rather 
remarkable  manner.  The  man  who  really  "brought  her  out  "  was  that 
most  rampant  of  clericals—  Louis  Veuillot — who,  to  show  his  zeal  for 
the  church  of  which  he  at  one  lime  was  a  violent  opponent,  condemned 
the  vices  and  frivolities  of  his  time  in  a  well-known  book,  which  bore  | 
the  Zolaesque  title  of  "The  Smells  of  Paris."  In  that  work  Theresa 
was  set  down  as  one  of  the  "  plagues  of  Paris,"  and  her  fame  rose  at 
once  like  a  rocket.  She  used  then  to  sing  in  a  little  hall  in  a  dingy 
street,  but  she  suddenly  blazed  out  in  full  glory  and  became  the  rage  of  j 
Paris.  Like  all  great  people,  Mme.  Theresa  has  published  her  mem- 
oirs, but  she  will  soon  have  to  add  to  them  an  important  chapter  bear- 
ing on  her  experiences  in  the  divorce  court. 

Colonel  Hughes- Hal lett.  of  the  late  English  scandal,  has  a  tall  and 
very  erect  figure,  a  striking,  but  interesting  and  rather  handsome,  face, 
and  polished,  courtly  manners.     As  with  Bryon,  the  fact  of  being  a 
little  lame  only  added  to  the  interest  with  which  he  was  regarded,  es- 
pecially as  he  was  a  military  man.     He  is  now  fifty,  but   has  never 
looked  his  age.     Fine  living,  exceptionally  nice  taste  in  dress,  and  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  theatrical  art  of  make-up  have  enabled  the 
colonel   to   continue  a  noticeably   handsome-looking  man.      Having 
quarrelled  and  got  into  one  scrape  or  another,  and  gradually  used  him- 
self up  in  a  military7  career  of  about  ten  years  in  garrison  at  Gibraltar, 
and  in  barracks  at  Ireland,  he  went  into  politics,  and  after  running  un- 
successfully, in    1874,  in   Sandwich   district,  stood   for  Par  lament  in 
Rochester  district,  in  1885,  as  a  Tory,  and  was  elected,  parti v,  it  is 
said,    in  consequence  of    having,   thanks  to  his  marriage,  had  more 
money  to  spend  than  before.     He  had  married,  in  1871,  the  widow  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Selwyn,  which  gave  him  his  social  position   and  she 
died  shortly  afterward.     He  was  fond  of  private  theatricals,  like  Miss 
von  Schaumburg,  and  it  was  at  an  evening  performance  of  private  the- 
atricals in  London  that  they  met  and  became  acquainted.    Almost  since 
Philadelphia  society  became  acquainted  with  her,  she  had  been  spoken 
of  as  "a  born  actress."    Contrary  to  the  prevailing  notion.  Miss  vonj 
Schaumburg  was  not  " born "  to  social  position,  as  the  term  is  under- 
stood.    Her  mother,  who  is  still  living,  and  with  her  in  England,  was 
the  youngest  sister  of  James  and  George  Washington  Page,  two  plain 
and   eccentric  bachelors  and   public-spirited  citizens,    one  of  whom, 
James,    became  prominent  in  politics  and  the  militia,  but  neither  ol 
whom  ever  mingled  in  fashionable  society,  though  they  both  accumu- 
lated considerable  property.     James  Page  was  a  plodding  lawyer,  and! 
Washington  Page  a  tailor.    Miss  von  Schaumburg's  father,  in  her  enrm 
life,  was  in  the  army,  and  away  most  of  the  time  and  Emily  and  heil 
mother  lived  with  the   Page  brothers  on   Fourth  Street.     Her  social 
sponsor  was  a  Mrs.  Gilpin,  who  was  much  struck  by  the  girl's  vivacim 
and  beauty;  and  of  her  social  career  for  twenty-five  years  in  Philadel| 
phia  and  elsewhere,  it  would  be  almost  like  giving  a  review  ol  social 
affairs  in  Philadelphia  for  a  generation  to  enumerate  them.     Only  j 
few  years  before  her  marriage,  then  considerably  past  forty,  some  sa; 
fifty,  years  of  age,  she  appeared  at  a  fancy-dress  ball,  in  the  Hole 
Bellevue,  as  Joan  of  Arc,  and  was  acknowledge  by  every  one  as  thi 
most  attractive  woman  present.     There  could  be  no  mistake  about  thi 
symmetry  and  statuesque  beauty  of  her  neck  and  arms,  for  they  wen 
abundantly  revealed  by  the  costume  she  wore — a  very  close  bodice  o 
mail,  with  short  skirts  made  of  silver  cloth,  sandals,  a  spear,  and  helmet 
The  dark  eyes  were  full  of  fire,  the  abundant  brown  hair  fell  loosely  i> 
her  waist,  and  in  her  movements  she  was  as  supple,  clastic,  and  grace 
ful  as  a  girl  of  sixteen.     An  event  in   Miss  von  Schaumburg's  caree 
was  the  recognition  of  her  beauty  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  occa 
sion  of  his  visit  to  Philadelphia.    He  has  met  her  since  as  Mrs.  H  alien 
and  must  have  been  surprised  to  find  her  so  little  changed  while  he  ha 
grown  so  grand  fatherly. 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Blair  Reception. 


Mrs.   Samuel  M.  Blair  threw  open  her  hospitable   resi- 
dence, 1315   Van   Ness  Avenue,  last  Tuesday   evening,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  reception  in  honor  of  her  daughter, 
Miss  Jennie  Blair,  who  made  her  debut  in  society  on  that 
occasion.     The  preparations  for  the  event  were  elaborate  in 
every  way.     The  first  and  second  floors  of  the  commodious 
edifice   were  brilliantly   illuminated,  and   the   perfume    of 
fragrant  flowers  filled  every  nook  and  comer.     Much  inge- 
nuity had  been  used  in  the  arrangement  of  the  floral  treasures 
that  combined  so  harmoniously  with  the  ornate  furnishings  of 
the  various  apartments.     The  main  salon,  with  its  velvety 
carpet   covered  with  canvas  of    snowy  whiteness,  and  its 
ceiling  rich  in  the  beauties  of  artistic  frescoing,  was  made 
exceedingly  attractive.     The  bay-window   was  hung  with 
rich  draperies  of  Genoa  velvet,  and  crimson  satin  embroidered 
in  shades  to  match  it,  with  a  background  of  elegantly  em- 
broidered  Parisian   net  curtains,  the  figures_  standing  out 
boldly  in  golden  relief.     The  draperies  were  lightly  touched 
at  the  top  with  ribbons  of  white  grenadine,  which  sustained 
little  bunches  of  white  and  lemon-tinted  chrysanthemums. 
Two  exquisitely  made  pedestals  of  white  onyx  at  either  side 
of  the  window,  were  surmounted  respectively  with  a  peach- 
blow  vase  containing  camelias.  and  a  bronze  statuette^   of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  columns  being  decorated  with  bright 
blossoms  and   silken   ribbons-     The   richly   gilded   mirror, 
rising  above  the  fire-place  and  mantel  of  white  onyx,  had  Its 
surface    draped   with   diagonal  bands   of   red  and   lemon- 
colored   tulle,   which  sustained,    in  the  centre,    a    wreath 
wroueht  of  lemon  and   white  chrysanthemums,  whose  cur- 
line  petals  rested  on  a  feathery  bed  of  adiantum.     Above  all 
were  draperies  of  the  tulle,  mingled  with  clustersof  chrysan- 
themums, which  fell  with  careless  grace  over  the  frame  and 
glass."   A  tilled  wicker-basket  of  chrysanthemums  laid  upon 
the   handsome    mantel,  with   it*   contents  issuing  from   it 
toward  a  Persian  vase  containing  fine  grasses,  and  below,  on 
the  hearth,  was  an  offering  of  pure  white  blossoms.     Sus- 
pended against  the  centre  of  the  door  leading  from  the  hall, 
was  a  pretty  wreath  of  white  chrysanthemums,  held  up  by 
ribbons  of  Scotch  blue  and  Bouton  d'Or  silk,  and  on  the 
opposite  embrasure   hung  a  large  basket    containing  fem 
sprays  that  diverged  from  the  centre,  which  was  encom- 
passed by  bands  of  lemon  and  white  tulle.     A  marine  paint- 
ing, "  Clearing   the  Rocks,"  which  adorns  the  wall  at  the 
rear  of  the  salon,  was  festooned  along  the  top  border  with 
curly  willow,  and  lemon,  and  white  tulle,  which  extended  to 
the  side   light  at  the   right.     An   immense  wicker-basket, 
holding   a   wealth  of  chrysan  them  urns,  acacia,   and   ferns, 
was  pendent  from  the  apex  of  the  archway  forming  the  exit 
to  »he  music-room.     This  basket  was  sustained  by  a  cloud- 
like  drapery  of  ciel-blue  gauze,  which  was  carried  over  the 
arch  to  the  picture  m  the  corner,  where  a  garland  of  white 
blossoms  held  it  in  place.     Directly  across  the  hall  is  the 
reception-room,  where  the  guests  paid  their  respects  to  the 
hostess  and  her  charming  daughter,  and  which  was  occupied 
principally  during  the  evening  by  those  to  whom  dancing  was 
a  pleasure  to  be  observed,  and  not  participated  in.     Here, 
also,  were  beautiful  flowers  in  more  subdued  tints  than  those 
in   the   ball-room.     Acacia   foliage  and   terra-cotta-colored 
gauze  and  white  brocaded  silk  were  all  effectively  combined 
in  the  embellishment  of  the  mirror  and  mantel  above  the 
fireplace.     Resting  upon  the  gilt  table  in  the  bay-window 
was   a    peculiarly  shaped    basket   containing   an   array   of 
tall  fern  sprays,  which  towered  above  clusters  of  the  old- 
fashioned    button    chrysanthemums,     the    pink    tints     of 
which  corresponded   to   the  shades   of  the  silk   that    was 
wound  in  and  around  the  sprays.    The  curtains  were  looped 
up  and  held  back  with  bow-knots  of  two  shades  of  pink 
silk,  and  were  further   ornamented  with  fern  leaves.     An 
easel  in  one  corner,  which  supported  one  of  Hahn's  rural 
gems,  was  draped  above  and  below  with  terra-cotta  colored 
silk  and  apricot  colored   tulle,  which  held  the  bunches  of 
chrysanthemums  and  fems  in  place.   Beautiful  croton  leaves 
and  dark-tinted  chrysanthemums  filled  two  handsome  vases 
that  were  seen  on  top  of  the  marqueterie  cabinet,  and  be- 
tween them  was  laid  light  salmon-pink  and  blue  embroid- 
ered silk  in  soft  puffs,  with  a  collection  of  chrysanthemums 
in  the  centre  as  an  appropriate  setting.     Rising  high  above 
the  gas-jet,  at  the  side  of  the  doorway,  were  tall  clusters  of 
cat-tails  that  reached  almost  to  the  tinted  ceiling,  and  they 
were  held  together  by  ribbons  of  buttercup-yellow  surah 
embroidered  with  iridescent  beads.     The  wide  hallway  was 
the  favorite  place  for  promenading,  being  much  more  cooler 
than   the  parlors.     The   hat-rack,  near   the  entrance,  was 
adorned  with  a  wreath  of  acacia  foliage  held  over  the  face  of 
the  mirror  by  ribbons  of  pink  silk,  and  the  frame  at  each 
side  was  decked  with  curly  willow  and  pink  chrysanthe- 
mums.   The  large  glass  cabinet  half-way  down  the  hall, 
with  its  bibelots  and  rich  treasures,  was  decorated  with  a 
dainty  pink-tinted  basket  filled  with  pink  and  white  chry- 
santhemums, and  was  tied  to  the  top,  at  one  comer,  with  silk 
ribbons  of  two  shade  of  rose-pink.     The  arched  semi-dome 
at  the  end  of  the  hall  is  frescoed  with  a  representation  of 
;*  Night   and  Morning,"  and  hovering   in  mid-air,  just  be- 
neath it,  were  light  festoons  of  pink  tulle,  which  held  up  a 
large  wreath  of  pink  Japanese  chrysanthemums  and  acaeia. 
In  the  niches  below  were  bronze  statues,  which  were  deco- 
rated with  fern  sprays,  and  at  the  base  of  one  was  a  collec- 
tion of  chrysanthemums  of  various  tints.     The  six  newel 
posts  lining  the  stairway,  from  the  first  to  the  upper  floor, 
were  trimmed  with  spreading  sprays  of  tree  ferns,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  was  a  table  set  with  brimming  bowls  of 
iced  punch  and  lemonade.     The  library,  in  addition  to  the 
salon,  was  used   for   dancing.     Yellow  trumpet-fuchsias  in 
profusion   graced  the   elegant  ebony  mantel  and  the  little 
compartments  at  each  side  of  the  mirror,  while  sprays  of 
while  rosebuds  were  clustered  over  the  woodwork  at  the 
left  side,  and  artistic  draperies  of  flame  and  orange  colored 
silk  and  dark-red  plush  adorned  the  mirror.     Over  the  face 
of  the  book-case  opposite  were  garlands  of  Bon  Silene  and 
La  Marque  roses,  and   a  floral  four-leaved  clover  reposed 
on    a  table  near  by.      The  most  beautiful   object   in   this 
room  was  a  large  vase  of  Sevres  china  in  the  window,  which 
is    hand-painted  to    represent    "Germany    defending   the 
Rhine."     In  this  vase  were  tall  sprays  of  golden-hued  tiger- 
lilies  and  fems.     On  the   ebony  table  near  the  door  was 
placed   a  basket  of  bright-yellow  chrysanthemums  draped 
with  red  silk,  and  hanging  close  to  it  was  a  basket  of  roses 
and  delicate  fems.     The  easel  in  the  opposite  comer  was 
prettily  draped  with  festoons  of  La  France  roses-     In  the 
dining-room  was  a  bounteously  provided  buffet  having  a 
fruit  glace  piece  monte  in  the  centre  and  a  tempting  array  of 
delicacies  arranged  around  among  the  glittering  silver,  and 
crystal  service,  and  porcelain  ware.     A  veil  of  curly  willow 
and  chrysanthemums  hung  over  the  sideboard  minor,  and 
there  were   fragrant  blossoms  set   below   it.     Mingled   to- 
gether over  the  surface  of  the  mantel  mirror  were  masses  of 
pink  chrysanthemums  and  draperies  of  striped  dark-blue 
and  elephant's  breath  tinted  brocade.    Acting  in  delicate  re- 
lief were  sprays  of  tube  roses  set  in   pretty  vases  on  the 
mantel.     In  addition  to  ail  of  this  decoration,  which  was 
arranged  by  Miss  Bates,  there  were  many  exquisite  floral 
tributes,  set  here  and  there,  that  had  been  sent  to  the  young 
dlbutame  by  admiring  friends. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  the  first  guests  of  the  evening 
arrived  and,  after  laying  aside  their  wraps  in  the  dressing, 
rooms  on  the  second  floor,  they  descended  to  the  reception 
room  where  Mrs.  and  Miss  Blair  welcomed  them  and  re- 
ceived their  congratulations.  In  a  short  time  the  parlors 
were  filled  with  merry  dancers,  and  Ballenberg's  string 
band,  occupying  the  music  room,  played  the  latest  airs.  At 
half-past  eleven  o'clock  supper  was  served  at  lete-a-texc 
tables  which  were  distributed  in  the  dining-room  and  library. 
It  was  elaborate  and  perfect  in  every  detail.  The  various  hot 
and  cold  courses  were  accompanied  by  a  seemingly  endless 
supply  of  sparkling  wine.  Dancing  was  continued  until  two 
o'clock. 

Some  of  the  many  beautiful  costumes  noticed  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair  was  richly  attired  in  one  of  Worth's 
creations  fashioned  after  the  style  prevailing  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  Seize.  The  bodice,  which  was  cut  square  at 
the  neck,  and  the  long  court  train  were  of  emerald-green 
velvet,  and  the  jupon  front  was  of  white  brocaded  satin  with 
facings  of  shrimp  pink  silk.  The  trimmings  were  of  rare 
point  lace,  and  her  jewels  comprised  an  elegant  parare  of 
diamonds. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair,  a  petite  and  pretty  blonde,  appeared 
in  a  most  becoming  Parisian  costume  made  a  la  Marie  An- 
toinette *vith  bouffant  skirts  of  light  green  tulle  which  were 
embellished  with  sprays  of  hyacinths.  The  bodice  was  of 
Nile-green  silk  cut  decolletl,  and  her  coiffure  was  arranged 


high  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the  dress.     She  carried 
a  lovely  hand-bouquet  of  Nephetos  roses. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Fair  wore  an  elegant  imported  costume  of 
shrimp-pink  satin  beautifully  brocaded.  The  corsage  was 
cut  square  and  trimmed  profusely  with  point  lace.  Her 
jewels  were  emeralds  and  diamonds,  a  star  of  the  latter 
sparkling  in  her  hair.  She  carried  an  ostrich  plume  fan 
matching  her  dress  in  color. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  was  dressed  in  a  beautiful  costume 
of  pale-pink  satin  cut  decollete,  and  trimmed  with  pink 
pearls. 

Mrs.  Ricardo  Pinto  appeared  in  a  toilet  of  corn-colored 
silk  combined  with  velvet,  and  cut  decollet^. 

Mrs.  Eli  J.  Hutchinson  wore  a  rich  costume  of  black 
Spanish  lace. 

Mrs.  A  P.  Hotaling's  toilet  had  a  court  train  of  crimson 
brocaded  velvet  and  a  jupon  front  of  point  lace ;  ornaments, 
diamonds. 

Mrs.  O.  O.  Burgess  was  richly  dressed  in  mauve-colored 
satin  with  deep  flounces  of  point  lace.  The  garniture  was 
of  violets  and  camellias,  and  her  ornaments  were  diamonds. 
Mrs.  Webster  Jones  wore  a  pretty  costume  of  rich  while 
satin,  embroidered  with  pearl  beads,  and  trimmed  with 
Valenciennes  lace.  The  corsage  was  decollete,  and  her  or- 
naments were  diamonds. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Mau  was  attired  in  an  attractive  toilet 
of  white  gros-grain,  trimmed  with  Duchesse  lace.  The 
bodice  was  cut  high,  with  elbow  sleeves;  ornaments,  dia- 
monds. 

Mrs.  Charles  Main  was  attired  in  silver-gray  brocade,  en 
train ;  ornaments,  diamonds. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Jackson  wore  her  wedding-dress  of  white 
satin,  cut  decollete. 

Mrs.  O.  P.  Evans  appeared  in  a  superb  toilet  of  black 
velvet,  with  a  court  train  and  a  jupon  front  of  black-jetted 
lace. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Wooster  was  attractively  dressed  in  black  lace, 
trimmed  with  orange. colored  ostrich  tips. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Dutton  wore  a  toilet  of  white  satin,  trimmed 
with  white  lace. 

Mrs.  Parkhurst  appeared  in  a  combination  costume  of 
cherry-red  silk  and  brocade,  with  a  lace  overdress. 

Mme.  Ziska  was  attired  in  black  velvet  de  Lyons,  trimmed 
with  point  lace.  The  corsage  was  cut  square,  and  her  orna- 
ments were  diamonds. 

Miss  Annie  Bliss  looked  beautiful  in  a  toilet  of  white  satin 
and  white  lace,  made  de'collete". 

Miss  Charlotte  Bermingham  was  becomingly  dressed  in 
black -dotted  tulle,  made  decollete. 

Miss  Mamie  Blethen  wore  an  attractive  costume  of  corn- 
colored  silk,  made  decollete'. 

Miss  Eva  Castle  was  elegantly  attired  in  pink  sarin, 
trimmed  with  pink-beaded  tulle. 

Miss  Blanche  Castle  wore  a  dainty  toilet  of  white  satin, 
trimmed  with  white-beaded  tulle. 

Miss  Fannie  Crocker  appeared  in  a  costume  of  white 
satin,  draped  with  white  tulle. 

Miss  Mamie  Deane  wore  a  neat  costume  of  blue  silk, 
draped  with  crepe  to  match  it. 

Miss  Minnie  Foley  was  dressed  in  blue  silk,  trimmed  with 
lace.  The  corsage  was  cut  V-shaped  with  elbow  sleeves, 
and  she  carried  a  bouquet  of  Bon  Silene  roses. 

Miss  Jennie  Hobbs  wore  an  elegant  costume  of  greenish- 
blue   silk,   made   decollete',  with   a  complete  overdress   of 
Chantilly  lace,  and  a  corsage-bouquet  of  chrysanthemums. 
Miss  Virginia  Hanchett  was  becomingly  attired  in  pale, 
blue  satin,  made  de'collete,  and  trimmed  with  blue  pearls. 

Miss    Innes    wore  a   tasteful    costume   of    white   surah, 
trimmed  with  Duchesse  lace- 
Miss  Josie  McCabe  appeared  in  a  costume  of  light-blue 
satin,  made  decollete,  and  trimmed  with  ostrich  pom-poms 
to  match. 

Miss  Florence  Reed  was  attired  in  a  pretty  costume  of 
black  lace. 

Miss  Bessie  Shreve  was  richly  dressed  in  heliotrope-col- 
ored silk,  trimmed  with  silvered  gauze. 

Miss  Dixie  Thompson  appeared  in  pale -blue  satin, 
trimmed  with  pearls. 

Miss  Marie  Voorhies  was  dressed  in  corn-colored  silk, 
trimmed  with  red  silk  ribbons. 

Among  those  present  were :  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair,  Mrs. 
Theresa  Fair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  Evans,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
EH  J.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  O.  O.  Burgess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Main,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Mau,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Jackson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Wooster,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  J.  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ricardo  Pinto, 
Mrs.  A  H.  Rutherford,  Mrs.  Parkhurst,  Mme.  Ziska, 
Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Annie  Bliss,  Miss  Charlotte  Ber- 
mingham, Miss  Mamie  Blethen,  Miss  Eva  Castle,  Miss 
Blanche  Castle,  Miss  Fannie  Crocker,  Miss  Mamie  Deane, 
Miss  Minnie  Foley,  of  San  Jose,  Miss  Jennie  Hobbs,  Miss 
Virginia  Hanchett,  Miss  Innes,  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  Miss 
Josie  McCabe,  Miss  Florence  Reed,  Miss  Bessie  Shreve, 
Miss  Dixie  Thompson,  Miss  Marie  Voorhies,  Mr.  Josepb 
D.  Redding,  Mr.  William  Blair,  Mr.  John  N.  Featherston, 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  J.  N.  H.  Irwin,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  James  C.  Dunphy,  Colonel  Peter 
Donahue,  Mr.  Harry  Houghton,  Mr.  Frank  Unger.  Mr. 
Fred  Beaver,  Mr.  Frank  Madison,  Mr.  Harrv  Williams, 
Mr.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  Mr.  William  Sher- 
wood, Mr.  Cutler  Paige,  Mr.  Sidney  Johns,  Mr.  James  D. 
Phelan,  Mr.  William  Lawlor,  Mr.  George  C.  Shreve,  Mr. 
George  Duval,  Mr.  William  Powmng,  Sir.  Spalding,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Cowles,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Pennell.  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Fred  Johnson,  Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Mr.  George  H. 
Jackson,  and  others. 


The  Tarns  Kettledrum. 

Mrs.  Sampson  Tarns  gave  an  enjoyable  kettledrum  last 
Saturday  afternoon  at  her  residence,  191 5  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  her  mar- 
riage. The  parlors  were  decorated  in  quiet  taste  in  honor 
of  the  event,  and  about  two  hundred  lady  friends  called  to 
extend  their  congratulations.  They  were  entertained  with 
musical  selections  rendered  at  intervals  by  a  string  band, 
and  by  the  singing  of  Miss  Chamberlain,  Miss  Hood,  and 
Mr.  Sampson  Tucker.  A  collation  was  served  throughout 
the  afternoon,  and  the  pleasant  affair  terminated  happily  at 
six  o'clock. 

Among  those  present  were :  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Mrs. 
John  Boggs,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Beers,  Mrs.  Michael  Castle,  Mrs. 
Dr.  Cushiug,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Durbrow,  Mrs. 
Donahoe,  Mrs.  Willard  B.  Farwell,  Mrs.  Montgomery 
Godley,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Goodman,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Gamiss,  Mrs. 
George  Hearst,  Mrs.  George  Hyde,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton, 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney,  Mrs.  A.  H-  Lissak,  Mrs.  Charles 
Main,  Mrs.  E.J.  Molera,  Mrs.  W.  F.  McNutt,  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin D.  Moore,  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Mrs.  C.  O'Connor,  Mrs.  I. 
Lawrence  Poole,  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond,  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Stetson,  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden,  Mrs.  John  F.  Swift, 
Mrs.  G.  J.  Theobald,  Mrs.  Tewksbury,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Tay- 
lor, Mrs.  Anita  Wohler,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Watson,  Mrs.  Henry 
Wetherbee,  Miss  Duke  Bolado,  Miss  Durbrow,  Miss  Jennie 
Dunphy,  Miss  Donahoe,  Miss  Anna  Gray,  Miss  Hyde, 
Miss  Hood  Miss  Lissak,  Miss  Theresa  Law  ton,  Miss  Anna 
Lathrop,  Miss  McNeal,  Miss  O'Connor.  Miss  Edith  Pills- 
bury,  Miss  Stetson,  Miss  Nettie  Schmieden,  Miss  Throck- 
morton, Miss  Edith  Taylor,  Miss  West,  Miss  Weller,  Miss 
Blood  of  New  York,  and  others. 


First  b Mr.  A.  H.  Small 

Second  b Mr-  George  Story 

Third  b Mr.  Robert  J.  Woods 

Shorts Mr.  E.  B    Pomroy 

Right  f. Mr.  J.  D-  Redding 

Center  f.   Mr.  A    P-R^E 

Left  f. Mr.  Robert  B.  Woodward 

The  grand  stand  will  be  decorated  with  flags  and  stream- 
ers, etc.     The  price  of  admission  will  be  one  dollar. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  have  relumed  to  the  city, 

after  a  prolonged  absence  in  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  and   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 

N.  Shaw  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa, 

at  Piedmont,  last  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Miss  Luella  Irwin  has  returned  to  Honolulu,  after  an  ex- 
tended visit  here- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  J.  Brittan,  of  Redwood  Cuy,  were  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  during  the  first  of  the  week- 

Miss    Bessie  Folger  has  returned  from  a  visit  at  banta 

Monica.  ,       ..       ,,    , 

Mr  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Truman  have  returned  to  New  \ork 

from  Europe.     Mrs.  Truman  will  remain  in  Boston  during 

the  winter.  „  _    ,         ,  _. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  of  Redwood  City,  are 
located  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Miss  Marie  Dillon  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to 
Mrs.  Spencer  in  San  Jose.  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ricardo  M.  Pinto  and  Miss  Georgie  Taber 
have  postponed  their  departure  to  Central  America  until 
next  Tuesday.  „        , ,     ,  _  _ 

Hon.  Charles  Feroald  and  Miss  Femald,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, have  been  passing  the  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Mai  tie  Abell  and  Miss  Fannie  Johnson  intend  to 
leave  soon  for  Florida,  where  they  will  remain  during  the 
winter.  , 

Miss  Etta  Birdsall  has  relumed  lo  Sacramento,  alter  a 
pleasant  visit  to  Miss  Edith  Whittier. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Fillmore  returned  from  Santa  Barbara  last 
Saturday.  __  _ 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Savage  has  returned  to  the  city  (rom  a 
visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Mrs    G.  J.  Bucknail  and  the  Misses  Bucknall  have  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones,  at  Santa  Monica. 
Miss  Lillie  Hageman  will  go  to  Los  Angeles  about  Novem- 
ber 1st,  to  visit  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad  and  Miss  Ella  Goad  are 
now  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  are  expected  to  amve  here  in 
about  two  weeks. 

Miss  Rena  Spencer  returned  to  San  Jos6  last  Monday, 
after  a  brief  visit  to  Miss  Jennie  de  la  Montanya. 

Mrs.  Samuel  B  Wiggin  left  for  the  East  last  Monday. 
She  will  join  Mr.  Wiggin  there,  and  intends  to  pass  most  of 
the  winter  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Mr.  W.  Northrop  Cowles,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Arlington,  Santa  Barbara,  is  in  the  city. 

♦ 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Miss  Tessie   Fair's    de"but   party    will    take    place   next 
Thursday  evening-  , 

Captain  and  Mrs.   William    B.   Collier   gave  a   pleasant 
dinner-party,  last  week,  at  their  home  on  Franklin  Street. 
Among  their  guests  were  :   Miss  Ella  Adams,  Miss  Sophie 
McPherson,  Miss   Lottie  Morrill,  Lieutenant  William  H. 
Bean    U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Samuel  D.  Sturgis,  Jr.  U-  S. 
A.,  Lieutenant  S.  L.  Faison,  U.   S.  A,  and  Mr.   Edward 
H.  Sheldon. 

"The   Little  Tycoon"  will  be  presented  next  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
French  Ladies'    Benevolent  Society.      The  principals  and 
chorus  are  now  letter  perfect,  and  are  rehearsing  several 
times  a  week.     The  operetta  is  replete  with  pretty  music, 
the  dialogue  is  interesting,  and  the  cause  is  a  most  worthy 
one.     Tickets  may  be  procured   from  any  member  of  the 
society.  ,     _ 

Next  Friday  evening  will  witness  the  opening  ot  the  fa- 
per  Carnival  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  and  the  managers 
intend  to  eclipse  the  success  of  last  year.     The  attractions 
will  be  varied  each  evening,  and  some  unique  surprises  are 
in  store  for  the  many  who  are  expected  to  attend.     The  Old 
Ladies'  Home  and  the  Church  of  the  Advent  are  to  receive 
the  proceeds.  . 

During  the  week,  a  series  of  entertainments  have  been 
given  at  Union  Square  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ladie>' 
Protection  and  Relief  Society,  and  the   Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren,  and   Training   School   for  Nurses.      The   entertain- 
ments have  possessed  the  charm  of  variety,  and  have  been 
excellent  in  many  ways.     The  hall  will  be  open  this  after- 
noon, when  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  and  magic  lantern  ex- 
hibition will  be  presented  for  the  little  ones,   and  in  the 
evening,  when  recitations,  etc.,  will  comprise  the  perform- 
ance.    A  goodly  sum  has  been  netted  so  far  for  the  chan- 
ties. .  .... 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  E.  Giffin  have  issued  invitations 
for  the  wedding  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Myra  Giffin,  and 
Mr.  William  Robert  Stewart,  of  New  York.  The  cere- 
mony will  be  performed  next  Thursday  at  noon,  at  St. 
Luke's  Church,  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Neales,  of  St.  Paul's 
Church.  There  will  be  four  bridesmaids,  Miss  Lucia  Gere, 
Miss  Carrie  Conner,  Miss  Emma  Durbrow,  and  Miss  Grace 
Bradley.  The  groomsmen  will  be  Mr.  Robert  B.  Wcod- 
ward,  Mr.  Gerritt  L.  Lansing,  Mr.  Fred  Johnson,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Oscar  Giffin,  brother  of  the  bnde, 
will  act  as  best  man.  The  young  couple  will  proceed  to 
New  York,  en  route  to  Europe,  soon  after  the  ceremony. 
Upon  their  return,  they  will  reside  at  811  Firth  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer  will 
occupy  their  country  home  in  Hadley,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Adirondacks. 


Hinrichs,  'cello.     They  were  assisted  by  Mc 

wald,  soprano.     A  large  audience  enjoyed  the 

gramme : 

Quartet,  E  minor M  ::.  JcUsoha 

a.  Widesming Schumann 

b.  "Slumber,  Sweet  Child" Wagner 

Mme.  Julie  Rosewald. 

IlTrillodel  Diavolo Tartini 

Messrs.  Hermann  Brandt  and  Louis  Schmidt. 

a.  Songs,  "  Regrets  ".     Leo  Delibes 

b.  "In  a  March  Night" Taubert 

Mme.  Julie  Rosewald. 

Quartet,  E  flat  major ..Haydn 


A  concert  is  to  be  given  at  Irving  Hall  next  Thursday 
evening  by  the  Channing  Auxiliary  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  at  which  Miss  Adaline  Birdsall  will  make  her  debut 
before  a  San  Francisco  audience.  Miss  Birdsall  U  well 
known  as  a  successful  church  and  concert  singer  in  New 
York  city,  where  she  has  studied  wiih  Mme.  Louisa  Cap- 
piani.  Miss  Birdsall  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Ella  Partridge, 
pianiste,  and  Messrs.  Hermann  Brandt,  violinist,  and  Clarke 
W,  Reynolds,  accompanist. 


Mme.  Inez  P*abri-Muller  will  give  a  concert  at  Irving  Hall 
next  Friday  evening,  to  commemorate  the  thirty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  her  first  appearance  on  the  lyric  stage.  She  will 
be  assisted  by  many  of  her  pupils,  and  a  number  of  local 
professional  talent.  She  will  appear  in  costume,  with  a  full 
chorus,  in  the  second  act  of  "  Norma,"  and  a  programme 
of  much  general  excellence  will  be  presented. 


A  soiree  musicale  will  be  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heim- 
burger  at  Lunt's  Hall,  1310  Polk  Street,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, October  25th. 

♦ 

An  orchestral  concert  will  be  given  by  Miss  Ernestine 
Goldmann,  solo  pianiste,  assisted  by  Rosner's  Hungarian 
Electric  Orchestra  and  Miss  Mary  Hagan,  soprano,  at  Sara- 
toga Hall,  next  Monday  evening. 


William  Keith  will  hold  his  first  sale  in  six  years  at  the 
Art  Association  Rooms,  next  Thursday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. The  pictures  are  chiefly  out-door  studies  of  scenes  in 
Europe,  Alaska,  Oregon,  and  California,  comprising  some 
ol  the  best  landscapes  that  have  ever  been  exhibited  in  San 
Francisco-  They  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  Art  Associa- 
tion's Rooms,  430  Pine  Street,  from  to-day  until  the  time  of 
sale. 

■  ♦   ■ 

The   Pride  of  California. 

The  superb  and  elegant  figures  of  our  ladies  are 
admired  by  all.  Tourists  who  have  visited  al  the 
great  cities  of  Europe  and  the  East,  are  astonished 
to  find  here  female  forms  that  for  grace  and  beauty, 
excel  any  seen  elsewhere.  The  reason  for  this  super- 
iority is  known  by  all.  We  have  here  the  renowned 
Freud's  Corset  House,  that  supplies  our  ladies  with 
the  best  and  most  perfect  corsets  made  in  the  world. 
This  establishment  is  at  742  and  744  Market  Street, 
and  10  and  12  Grant  Avenue.  Make  no  mistake. 
We  close  daily  at  six  o'clock  P.  M. ,  except  Saturdays. 
Catalogues  sent  free  on  application.  Address  mail 
orders  Freud  &  Sons,  7+2  and  744  Market  StreeL 


—Honors  showered  on  a  famous  artist  :  A. 
P.  Flaglor,  whose  popular  photographic  parlors  are 
at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Market  Streets,  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Mechanics'  Institute  a  gold  and  a  sil- 
ver medal  for  the  best  general  display  of  photographs ; 
a  silver  medal  for  the  best  untouched  photographs ;  a 
silver  medal  for  photographs  in  oil  and  water-colors; 
a  silver  medal  for  photographs  in  crayon;  a  bronze 
medal  for  photographs  in  groups;  and  a  bronze 
medal  for  finished  photographs,  cabinet  size.      • 


MRS.    LANGTRY. 


Union  Club  vs.  Bohemian  Club. 
A  game  of  base-ball  will  be  played  for  the  joint  benefit  of 
the  Free  Kindergarten  and  the  Woman's  Exchange  at  the 
Haight  Street  grounds  on  Friday,  November  4th,  at  three 
p.  it.,  between  nines  composed  of  members  of  the  Union 
and  Bohemian  Clubs.  The  first  U.  S.  Artillery  band  have 
tendered  their  services,  and  will  discourse  sweet  music  for 
sweet  charity.  The  gentlemen  forming  the  nines  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

UNION    CLUB. 

Pitcher Mr.  W.  C.  Ralston 

Catcher Mr.  Clement 

First  b Mr.  Wm.  B.  Bourn 

Second  b Mr.  J.  D.  Allen 

Third  b Mr.  Fred  Webster 

Short  s. Mr.  John  H.  Hammond 

Leftf. Mr.  E.  B.  Haldan 

Center  f. Mr.  Ward  McAllister 

Right  f. Mr.  James"  A.  Robinson 

BOHEMIA.'-    CLUB. 

Catcher Mr.  Henry  Crocker 

Pitcher Mr.  W.  T.  Barton 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Rosewald-Fabian  Concert. 

Mr.  S.  Monroe  Fabian  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald  have  begun 
to  give  a  chronological  series  of  musicales,  or  rather  musical 
lectures,  illustrated  by  music,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  arouse  in  our  somewhat  apathetic  community  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  divine  art.  Mr.  Rosewald,  who  has  given  a 
number  of  lectures  before  the  Music  Teachers'  Association, 
has  compiled  and  delivers  the  text,  which  is  an  index 
rather  than  an  essay.  The  illustrations  are  given  on 
the  piano  by  Mr.  Fabian,  on  the  violin  by  Mr.  Rosewald, 
and  with  the  voice  by  Madame  Rosewald,  Miss  Barnard, 
and  Miss  Carrie  Milliner.  All  the  schools  of  music,  English, 
German,  French,  and  Italian,  will  be  taken  up,  and  brief 
biographies  and  anecdotes  of  the  different  composers  will  be 
given.  They  begin  with  Bird  and  Bull  at  the  date  of 
1563,  and  come  gradually  down  through  the  centuries,  to 
the  present.  The  concerts  began  last  Thursday  evening, 
and  will  take  place  hereafter  at  intervals  of  two  weeks. 
It  is  a  most  agreeable  way  of  taking  information,  and  the 
musicales  are  as  interesting  as  they  are  unique.  The  pro- 
gramme of  last  Thursday's  concert  was  as  follows : 

a.  Carmen's  Whistle Byrd 

b.  King  Hunters'  Jig Bull 

Mr.  S.  Monroe  Fabian. 
Aria  (Vittore  mio  Core). Carissimi 

Miss  Mary  E.  Barnard. 

Sonata  (for  violin) Eiber 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald. 
Aria  (Pastoralis  Variata) Murschauser 

Mr.  S.  Monroe  Fabian. 

a.  Aria  (Passion  Music— St.  Matthew Bach 

b.  Slumber  Song  (Semela) Handl 

Miss  Mary  E.  Barnard. 

Sonata  in  G  minor Tartini 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald. 

a.  La  Fleurie Coupenan 

b.  La  Poule .. Rameau 

Mr.  S.  Monroe  Fabian. 
The  three  remaining  concerts  will  be  given  on  the  follow- 
ing evenings  :  November  4th,  16th,  and  30th. 


The  Brandt  Concert. 

The  Hermann   Brandt  String  Quartet  gave  its  first  con- 

cert  of  th»  second  series  last  night,  at  Irving  Hall.    The 

quartet  comprised  Mr.  Hermann  Brandt  and  Mr.  Henry 

Siering,  violins;  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  viola;  and  Mr.  Julius 


Her  Wonderful  Complexion  and  how  She  Pre- 
serves It.— A  Letter  front  the  Famous 
Beaaty. 

Imagine,  if  possible,  Venus  with  a  dirty  face  or  its  equiva- 
lent, a  face  covered  with  black  heads,  pimples,  tan,  liver 
spots  and  blotches.  Could  such  a  face  ever  captivate  a  man 
worth  having  ;  must  it  not  always  repulse  every  fastidious 
cleanly  person?  The  Recamier  Preparations  will  render 
such  hideousness  impossible.  Women  with  good  complex- 
ions use  them  as  preservatives,  others  as  curatives.  Mrs 
Langtry  is  one  of  the  former,  and  expresses  her  opinions  as 
follows : 

Ne-a  York,  August  14,  1887. 

My  Dhar  Mrs.  Aver:  I  have  been  fora  yearusing  your 
delightful  Recamier  Preparations,  and  was,  as  you  recollect, 
one  of  the  6rst  to  attest  to  their  excellency.  While  they  are 
in  no  sense  of  the  word  cosmetics,  of  which  I  have  a  'whole- 
some horror,  they  do  away  with  the  need  of  such  meretri- 
cious articles,  and  excel  any  preparations  for  the  complexion 
I  have  ever  >een.  I  am  convinced  the  Recamier  Prepar- 
tions  will  do  all  you  claim  ;  that  they  will  remove  tan,  sun- 
bum,  and  the  many  annoying  blemishes  women,  especially 
in  the  changeable  climate  of  this  country,  are  subjected  to. 

As  I  wrote  you  some  months  since,  I  use  the  Recamiers 
"religiously,"  and  believe  them  to  be  essential  to  the  toilet 
of  every  woman  who  desires  to  retain  a  fair  skin,  if  Heaven 
has  so  blessed  her,  as  well  to  her  less  fortunate  sisters,  who 
need  not  despair  so  long  as  you  continue  to  place  within  easy 
reach  these  remedi-s  for  all  imperfections. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Lillie  Langtry. 

From  Professor  Stillman,  the  Eminent  Scientist  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  of  the  Stevens'  Institute  of  Technology. 

40  Broadway.  New  York,  Jan.,  1887. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Aver  : 

Dear  Madam  :  Samples  of  your  Recamier  Cream  and 
Recamier  Balm  have  been  analyzed  by  me.  I  fi-d  that  there 
is  nothing  in  them  that  will  harm  the  most  delicate  skin, 
and  which  is  not  authorized  by  the  French  Pharmacopoeia 
as  safe  and  beneficially  preparations  of  this  character. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  B.  Stillman,  Mse.,  Ph.  D. 

If  your  druggist  recommends  a  substitute  for  the  Recamier 
Preparations,  he  is  attempting  lo  cheat  you.  Prices,  Reca- 
mier Cream,  Balm  and  Freckle  Lotion,  one  dollar  and  a  half 
each  ;  Powder,  one  dollar  ;  Soap,  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents. 
Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer,  39  and  41  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


THOS.  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington 
D.  C.  No  pay  asked  for  patents  unli 
obtained.     Wnte  for  tnveotor'i  Guide 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


Banks. 


THE    NEVADA    BANK 

OF  SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital  pald-ap 93.000,000 

K^Kerve 1,000,000 

Agency  at  New  Vork ... 6a  Wall  Street 

Agency  at Virginia,  Nevada 

London  Bankers      Union  Bank  of  London,  Lim'd 

DIRECTORS. 
JAMES  G.  FAIR,  JNO.  W.  MACKAY, 

IAS.  C.  FLOOD,  R.  H.  FOLLIS, 

F.  F.  B1GEL0W. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83.000.00C 

William   Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown       Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr  Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California :  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  In  Ion  National  Bank;  St.  Louis.  Boat- 
men's Saving*  Bank;  London,  X.  11.  Rothschild 
it  Sons:  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Bunk 
of  New  Zealand ;  China,  Japan,  nnd  India* 
Chartered  Bank  of  I  ml  hi,  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankibrt-on-Main, Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama, tall  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati.  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS,  FARGO  &  GO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus $3,600,000 

DIRECTORS: 
Llovd  Tbvis,  President ;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres't. 
Lcland  Stanford,    Charles   Crocker,   J.    C.    Fargo,    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,   and  transact  a 
general  banking-  business. 
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EXQUISITELY  PERFUMED 


Y/ECDSA  CREAMY  iATHERSOnWme 
AMD  BEAUTIFY/*/ 6  THE  SK/N. 


COLGATE  5-  CD.     NEWYORK. 


ESTABLISHED    1843. 


W.  &  J. 

SLOANE  &  GO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

CARPETS, 
ORIENTAL 

—  AND- 

OTHER  RUGS, 
UPHOLSTERY, 
WINDOW  SHADES. 


Insurance. 


PORTIERES  AND  LAGE   CURTAINS 

IX  GREAT  VARIETY. 


641  to  «47  MARKET  STREET, 

Next  above  Palace  Uotel. 


SOUTH  BRITISH 

FIRE  AXI>  MARIS  E  INS.  CO. 

CAPITAL,  $10,000,000. 
UNLIMITED    LIABILITY  OF  SHAREHOLDERS. 

J.  D.  MACPIIERSON,  Manager. 

\<>s.  213A     15  San  so  me  Street,    s:in  Francisco. 
London  Office :  2  Royal  Exchange  Ave.,  Cornhill,  E.  C. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter  1720- 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
WM.  MACDONALD,  Ass't  Manager. 
S.  E.   corner  California  and  Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  De- 
iw.it  RuilH.npV  San  Francisco 

HOME   MUTUAL  INSURANCE   CO., 

No.  316  Sansonie  Street. 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  uplncokll $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,  ISM 759,476  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.   N.  L    SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY  CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


ANGLO-NEVADA 

ASSURANCE   CORPORATION 

OF  SAN    Fit  AM  1S«  <>,   til,. 


FIRE      AND 

CAPITAL,         -      - 

OFFICE 410  PIUTE  STUEET 


MARINE. 

-       £2,000,000 


Bankers,    The  Nevada  Bank  of  Sun  Francisco. 


I>R.  CHARLES  W.  DECKER, 

DENTIST, 

Phelan's  Building,  Parlors  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10.     Entrance, 
S06  MARKET  STREET. 


He  Never  Heard  of  Yachts. 

"Well,  well,"  remarked  a  Boston  citizen  to  his 
neighbor  in  the  street  car,  "the  Volunteer  did  nobly." 

"Hey!"  responded  the  man  spoken  to,  who 
seemed  a  little  deaf. 

"  Volunteer,  I  said,  did  nobly." 

"Yes,  indeed,'  replied  the  deaf  man;  "in  fact 
they  fought  belter  than  the  regular  troops." 

"  Oh,  I  wasn't  Ulking  about  the  war,"  rejoined  the 
yacht  crank,  testis  ;  "  I  was  sotaking  about  the  race 
between  the  I  rolunteer  and  the  Thistle  " 

"  The  what?" 

"  Thistle." 

"Oh,  ves !  1  r,ee.  Yes,  the  thistle  is  a  great 
n.ni«ance  to  the  fanner— terrible  pest— no  way  of 
eradicating  it  at  all.    Donkeys  like  to  eat  it^  though." 

"  1  was  speaking  about  the  yacht  race,"  replied  the 
Boston  man,  with  some  asperity. 

"  Well,  I  don't  approve  of  races  at  all.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  I  think  such  treatment  of  horses  is 
shameful,  besides  being  demoralizing  to  public  mor- 
als."    ' 

I     "  I  guess  you  only  caught  my  last   word.     I  said 
yacht  races." 

And  he  laid  a  very  impressive  emphasis  on  the  word 
"  yacht." 

"Yes,  1  heard  you;  but  I  think  the  hotter  the 
races  the  more  cruel  they  are.  Speeds  the  horses 
worse,  you  see." 

"Yacht!  I  said,"  and  the  Bostonian  spoke  very 
loud,  while  all  the  people*  in  the  car  manifested  an  in- 
tense interest  in  the  conversation. 

"Yacht!" 

This  was  from  the  deaf  man,  and  was  put  forth 
in  an  inquiring  and  yet  injured  tone. 

"Yes." 

"What's  that?" 

The  deaf  man  began  to  thirst  for  information. 

' '  What's  what  ?    Yacht  ?  " 
^.The  Bostonian's  tone  was  supercilious  and  incred- 
ulous. 

"Yes;  what's  yacht  ?  " 

And  (he  man  really  seemed  to  be  very  anxious  to 
ftnow. 

"  Don't  yon  know  what  a  yacht  is?" 

"No,  sir.  'Is  it  the  name  of  one  of  the  horses 
that  ran  in  the  race  you  mentioned? " 

"Gracious!  man,  where  have  you  been?  The 
Thistle  and  Volunteer  are  yachts— boats,  you  under- 
stand— the  one  is  an  English  and  the  other  an  Amer- 
ican vessel,  and  they  raced  for  the  Americas  cup. 
Thought  everybody  knew  all  about  it." 

"  That's  the  first  I've  heard  about  it,"  replied  the 
deaf  man;    "what  is  the   America,   cup,  anyhow?" 

"Great  Caesar  !  man,  where  are  you  from ? " 

"  Philadelphia." 

And  then  the  other  buried  himself  deep  in  his  news- 
paper, and  did  not  see  the  sly  wink  the  deaf  man 
tipped  to  the  people  opposite. — Life, 


Running  up  Against  a  Tenderfoot. 

"  Stranger,"  he  said— this  story  opens  in  the  wild 
and  woolly  West — "  jine  us." 

The  gentleman  addressed  politely  but  firmly  shook 
his  head.  He  was  rather  under  than  above  the 
medium  height,  and  slightly  built.  His  dress  was 
quiet,  but  faultless  in  cut,  the  expression  of  his  face 
cold,  calm,  resolute,  and  dangerous. 

"Stranger,"  repeated  the  bully,  "jine  us.  I'm  a 
baldheaded  eagle  with  gaffs  on  my  ankles,  and  when 
I  scream  I  sen-am  for  keeps.  Jine  us,  stranger,  or 
the  eagle  will  rock  you  to  sleep." 

The  stranger  looked  the  big  bully  square  in  the 
eye. 

"Whisky  for  me,"  he  said,  without  flinching  — 
Nno  York  Sun. 


Hotels. 


Cutting  Red  Tape. 
(Interview  between  anegToanda  sentinel  at  armory 
gate,  Richmond,  just  after  the  war.) 
Sentinel—  "Haiti" 
Negro—  "  What  1  gwine  halt  for  ?  " 


PALACE    HOTEL, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

C.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Manager. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  blocb  In 
the  centre  of  San  FranrlKco.  It  Is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  II  Is  Fire  and  Earthquake* 
proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators.  Every  room  Is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
room§  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  cor- 
ridors. The  central  conrt.  Illuminated  by  the 
electric  light,  Ks  Immense  glass  root.  Its  broad 
balconies,  Its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  are  features  hitherto  unknown  In 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either 
the  American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant Is  the  finest  In  the  city. 


FINEST  CLIMATE  IN  THE  WORLD  ! 

PARAISO- SPRINGS, 

1HONTEKEY  COUNTY,  III.. 

THE  CARLSBAD  OF  AMERICA. 

New  Management.    New  Improvements. 

The  most  beautiful,  mort  invigorating,  most  easy  of  access 
of  all  mineral  spring  resorts.  1,500  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Take  San  Jose  cars  8  :  30  morning,  and  arrive  at  Springs  at 
3.30  P.  M.  J.  €.  FOSTER,  Proprietor. 

Teleeraoh.  Entires-;,  and  Post  Offices 


211  SUTTER  STREET, 

211  SUTTER  STREET, 

211  SUTTER  STREET, 

NEW   BOOKS, 
NEW   STATIONERY, 
NEW   FICTION. 


JNO.  N.  PHILAX. 


Sentinel—"  No  one  allowed  in  there." 

Negro — "But  I  'bleeged  ter  go.  I  got  a  note  for 
de  boss." 

Sentinel — "No  one  allowed  to  go  in  without  a 
pass." 

Negro — "But  I  tell  you  I  'bleeged  to  go  in;  Mr. 
Annerson  he  sont  me." 

Sentinel—  "Can't  help  who  sent  you;  you  can't  go 
in." 

Negro  — " Well,  den,  you  gimme  de  gun  an"  you 
take  de  note."  —  Harper's  Bazar. 


His  'Proposals. 

[He  was  about ^.o  pop  the<question  to  the  girl  of 
his  choice,  and  "was  trying  to  decide  how  he  should 
do  it]  * 

First  he  though*  of  the  knightly  proposal,  in  the 
style  of  the  middle  ages  :  "By  my  halidome,  fair  maid, 
say  thou  wilt  be  mine,  and  the  holy  friar  shall  unite 
us  ere  another  sun  gilds  the  turrets  of  the  City 
Hall  I " 

Then  he  considered  the  theatrical  style  :  "I  have 
long  loved  you  in  secret,  ge-ur-r-1,  and  though  I  am 
not  rich,  I  can  offer  you  the  true  and  unselfish  devo- 
tion of  me  whole  ha-a-r-r-t  !" 

He  thought  perhaps  the  easy  conversational  style 
might  do  :  "Well,  Alicia — I  may  call  you  Alicia, 
mayn't  I  ?  —everyone  thinks  we  are  going  to  be  mar- 
ried !  Ha  1  ha  !  Suppose  we  do  get  married,  just  to 
please  "em  !" 

But,  after  all,  he  did  it  something  like  this  :  "  Er 
— Miss  Alicia — er -excuse  the  familiarity;  but— er — 
er — will  you*— er — Oh,  Lord  !  "  And  then  she  came  to 
the  rescue,  aud  said:  "That'll  do,  Willie,  dear; 
it's  all  right,  and  I  know  papa  and  mamma  will  be 
so  pleased  I  " — Puck. 


Magistrate  (to  prisoner) — "  What  impelled  you  to 
suicide?"  Prisoner— "  It  was  a  conversation  I 
overheard,  sir,  on  the  boat  coming  down  from  Troy. 
One  of  "em  said,  '  Who's  00  ducky  ? '  The  other 
said:  '  I'se  00  ducky,  whose  ducky  is  00?"  So  I 
happened  to  have  some  deadly  poison  in  my  pocket 
and  I  swallowed  it." — New  York  Sun. 


—  Pastel  Paintings,  Fine  Etchings,  Steel 
Engravings,  Gold  Mirrors,  Picture  Frames  and 
Albums — Plush  Cases,  Leather  Goods,  Artists'  Stud- 
ies, and  Materials  of  every  description.  Sanborn, 
Vail  &  Co.,  No.  857  Market  Street,  S.  F. ;  and  No. 
39  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles  ;  and  No.  172  First 
Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


—  Marie  Withrow,  having  removed  to  925 
Pine  Street,  will  receive  pupils  in  Concert  and  Oper- 
atic Singing,  English  Ballad,  and  German  Lieder. 
Earnest  attention  to  development  of  the  voice.  Pu- 
pil of  Herr  Professor  Porges  {Hof  Capeli  Meister, 
Munich)  and  Madame  Kaula.  At  home,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  from   three  P.  M,  to  five 

P.  M. 


—Colonial  houses.— For  plans  and  specifi- 
cations be  sure  to  favor  us  with  a  call.  B.  Mc- 
Dougall  &  Son,  architects,  330  Pine  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic  gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Go  to  Swain's  New  dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Sheet  Music,  locts.    cataloEuefree;ai5Dupont. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


Educational. 


II     It.  PAS  MO  RE,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music  and 

*■•  Harmony,  will  resume  tuition  at  his  new  residence, 
1426  Washington  Street,  near  Hyde,  on  August  isl.  Mr. 
Pasmore  studied  in  London  with  William  Shakespeare,  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  Leipsic  with  S.  Jadassohn. 
Harmony  lessons  in  classes  and  by  mail.  Text  book,  Torek 
and  Pasmore's  translation  of  ladassohn's  Manual. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

RALSTON  BOUSE, 
1322  Tine  Street,  -    San  Francisco,  Cnl. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children, 
A  sunny  primary  schoolroom  and  gymnasium    are  to  be 
added  to  the  establishment  this  vacation.     For   particulars, 
apply  to  MRS.  S.  B.  GAMBLE. 
Trinity  Term  will  begin  Monday,  July  25, 1887. 


MEISTERSCHAFT 

SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 

324  SUTTER  STREET,      SAN  1  It  A  M  IM'O,  CAT. 

Spanish,  French,  German  and  Italian  thoroughly  and 
and  rapidly  taught  by  Dr.  Rosenthal's  celebrated  "  Meister- 
schaft  System."  Classes  and  private  lessons.  New  classes 
in  each  language  now  forming.  For  circulars  or  information 
apply  to  CDAS.  M    SYKES,  Principal. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE, 

922  POST  STREET. 

French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  young  ladies  and  children.     KINDERGARTEN. 
Physical  Culture  a  specialty.     Next  term  begins  Oct.  5th. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA.  A.M„\p.     .     . 
MISS  MARY  LAKE,        JPnncipals. 


PROF,  lie  IIIJI'I'i;.  graduate  ot  the  Academies  of 
Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  in 
Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  «aving 
months  of  study.  Unique"  method  of  acquiring  foreign 
languages,  where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice. Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free  to  scholars. 
Apply  from  10  to  11  a.  m.,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  q  P.  M. 


Educational  Institution  for  Boys  on 

!  ST.  MATTHEW'S  HALL,  I 


SAM  MATEO.  CAl. 


a>  classical  school.  2. 

•9  91 

~  Under  Military  Discipline*  a 

q    Special  Attention  and  Advantages  for  fitting  Boys  A 

j  for  a  Scientific  or  Classical  Course.  q 

©  RE\.  ALFRED  IEK 

•9*"  *  Principal. 
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TWENTY-ONE  YEARS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  WORK. 


SANTA   BARBARA 

—  TUB  — 

LEADING  SEASIDE  RESORT  • 


OF  TUB  PACIFIC  COAST. 


UNSURPASSED   IN 

CLIMATE   AND  SCENERY. 


**  Franklin  Heights,"  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
and  desirable  residence  properties  on  the  coast  is  now  offered 
for  sale  in  sub-divisions,  at  reasonable  prices  and  on  con- 
venient terms.  From  Franklin  Heights,  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  ocean  and  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara  can  be  had. 
The  tract  adjoins  the  western  limit  of  the  ciVy,  and  is  only 
seven  blocks  from  the  post  office.  Call  on  or  address, 
FRED.  A  MOORE,  Sole  Agent. 
Santa  Barbara*  €al. 


SAPOLIO. 

ALFRED    WRIGHT'S    PERFUMES, 

Sachet  Powders,   Face  Powders, 

—  AND  — 

Flavoring    Extracts. 
PURE   CALIFORNIA  OLIVE  OIL. 

FOR  SALB  ONLY  BY  SOLE  AGENTS  : 

C.  W.  COBERN  &  CO.,  6  Battery  St. 


SHADES! 
CARPETS ! 
WALL  PAPER! 

NEWEST  STYLES! 

LATEST  PATTERNS. 


JAMES  OUFFV  &  CO.  917  MARKET  STuEET. 


1  t±  i£ 


AHUUJNAU    1  . 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  *o  arrive  at,  Oak- 
land Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street, 

SAN  FKAMISIO. 


LEAVB 

(for) 


J3.cn   A. 

8.00  A. 
•4.00   P. 

7.30   A. 

7.30   A. 

*3-3°  '* 

8.00   A. 

4.0a  p. 
*S.oo  P. 

S.OO  A. 
*8.CO   A. 

3.30  p. 

7.00  p. 

IO.OO  A. 
3.OO  P. 
7.OO   P. 

7-3°  A- 
8.00  A. 

7.30   A. 

3-00  P. 
4.OO  P. 
*4.00  P. 
8.00  A. 
t IO.OO  A. 
3.00  P. 
8. CO   A. 

*9-3°  *■ 
•3.30  p. 

•9.30    A. 


From  Jane  14,  1885. 


.Byron 

.Calistoga  and  Napa.... 


.Colfax 

.Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland. 

.  Gait  via  Martinez 

.  lone  via  Livermore 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton  .... 

.  Martinez 

.Milton 

IMojave,  Demtng,  (Express... 
£1  Pass,  and  East  i  Emigrant . 
.  Niles  and  Haywards 

IOgdea  and  East  1  Express 
"         "         "     (Emigrant... 

.  Red  BlufT  via  MarysvUle 

.Sacramento  via  Livermore 

"  via  Benicia 

*'  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
.San  Jose 


.Stockton  via  Livermore.. 
**  via  Martinez  . . , 
"         via  Martinez  ... 

.  Tulare  and  Fresno 


ARKIVB 

(from) 


J6.io  p. 

'lO.IO    A. 

6.IO    P. 

5-40   P. 

6.40  P. 
rI0-40  A. 

5.40    P. 

'8.40  A 

6.IO  P. 
*7.IO  P. 
IO.4O   A. 

6.IO   A. 

3-40  I'- 
ll. TO   A. 

6.IO    A. 

5.40   P. 

5.40   P. 

6.40  P. 
II. IO  A. 
IO.IO  A. 
*6.00  A. 
♦3.40   P. 

*3-4°  P. 

9.40   A. 

5.40  P. 
•7.1a  P. 
'10.40  A. 
*7-IO    P. 


a  for  morning. 


p  tor  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  dally. 

Tj  EAST  OAKLAND  — »6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.3°.  8.oo, 
8.3a,  g.oc,  9.30,  io.oo,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1.00,  1.30,  at.oo,  a.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6, co,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00)  9.00,  10.00,   11.00,  *i2.oo. 

Tj  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  "6.30,  *7.oo,  *7-3°.  *8.°°, 
•8.30,  *3-30,  *4-oo,  *4-30,  '5.00,  "5.30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  g.oo. 

Tj   FRUIT  VALE    (via  Alameda)  — "9.30  a.  m.,  6.30, 

III. CO,  *X2.00   F.  II. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-3°>  8.00,  *8.30, 
o.oo,  9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tii. 30,  12.00,  {12.30,  I. CO, 
I1.30,  a. co,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.O0,   S.OO,    Q.OO,    IO.OO,    II.OO,    *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-30,  8.00,  *8-3o, 
g.oo,  tg.30|  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  Jit. 30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  fi.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 
10.00,  11.00,  *iz.oo. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. do,  *6.30,  7-c°»  *7-3°.  *8.oo, 
"B.30,  9.00,  xo.oo,  n.oo,  (:.co,  2.00,  3. co,  4.00,  *4*30, 
5. 00,  '5.301  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— *fi.23,  •0.53,  *7.23,  •7.53,  *8.23 
'8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  »4.53,  *s.23,  *s.53>  "6.23, 
•6.53_!  7-aSi  9-5°- 

Ftom  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *$.  15 .  *5'45.  t°-45. 
g.iS,  *3-i5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5-3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7-°°.  7-3°. 
8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  g.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  xi.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57-      , 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 
East  Oakland. 

From   ALAMEDA— •5.22,  *5.52,  *6.22,  6.52,  "7.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  3.52,  9.22,  9-52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  t H-22,  II.52,  tl2.22, 
12.52,  ll.22,  X.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    8.52,    g.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5-i5,  *5-4S,  *°.i5.  6-45.  *7-*5.  7-45. 

•8.15,    8.45,   tg.is.    9-45.     tio.15.    10.45,   t"-i5i    "-4S. 

ia.45,  1.4s.  a-45.  3-45p  4-*5.  4-45.  5-*5.  5-45i  6.xs,   6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— '5.4s.    *6iS.    6.45,   "7.15, 

7-45.  8 -4Si    t9-*5i    9-45.    "M5»    t«-45i    M5i   2-45t  3-45. 

4-45.  *5-i5.  5-4S,  *6.i5t  6.45,  *7.i5. 


From  SAN   FRANCISCO— *j.  15,  g-i5i  "-iSi  "Si  3«i5. 

5.15. 
From  OAKLAND — *fi.xs,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  9-zS>  4-I5- 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


t  San  days  only. 


11  Standard  Time "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


lowifilirii 


i  CO M  PANYfS?a 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Xowosenci  street, 
betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco  : 


Commencing  May  ii,  i8i 


8.30  A. 
10.40  A. 
T  1.30  p. 

*  3-30  P- 
4-»5  P. 

*  5-t5  p- 
6.30  P. 

tii-45  P- 


8.30  A. 

IO.4O   A. 

•  3-30  P- 

4.25  p. 


IO.40    A. 

*  3-3Q  P. 


IO.4O    A. 

•  3-3°  p- 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  . 
Menlo  Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 
..  .Principal  Way  Stations.... 


-Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.. 
Salinas,  and  Monterey . . . 


.  ..Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall,.. . 
..Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel,.. 
..(Camp  Capitola)  &  Santa  Cruz.. 


..Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz. 
.....(Sunday  Excursion).... 


6.40  A 

*  8.10  A 

9.03  * 

*I0.O2   A 
'    3.36    P. 

T  4-59  p 

6.00  P 

X  750  P 

f  8.15  p 


9.03 

*I0.02    A. 

*  3-36  p 

S.OO    P 
t    8.15    P 


*IO.C2    A 
6.00    P. 


t    8.55    P 


10.40  a.  I Sole  dad  and  Way  Stations [      6.00  p 


A. — Morning.  p. — Afttmoon. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

I  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 

Trains  are   run   on   Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished   by 

Randolph  &  Co. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via  Santa  Clara, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Pescadero. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robtes  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning  and  for  1.30 
p.  M.  train ;  good  for  return  same  day. 

For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  fol- 
lowing Monday,  inclusive. 

Tickrt  Opfices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Ant.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Aft, 


SACCEUTO— SAM    RAFAJEX— SASi   QVESKDf, 

Vim 

WORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  2Gtb,  1885,  and 

until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows : 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

7.30.  9.20,  II. CO  A.  M.,  3.2a,    4.50,  6.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6.30 

P.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.30  P.  m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)  — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20, 
11.30  a.  m.,  3.25,  4.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.05,  10.10  a.  M.,  12.00  M.,  1-35,3-20,4.50, 
6.30  P.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.25  p.  M. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 6.45,  8.15, 10.00  a.  m., 

12.05,   '.■'-■■■  5.30  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.40,  10.45  *«  M-t  ".35,  2*T5t  4-<«t  5>3°»  7>*5 

P.  H. 

Extra  trips — From  Sancelito,  on  Saturday  at  2.00,  7.00 

P.  M 


7.30  A.  M.  and  3.30  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, THROUGH  TRAINS  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way 
Stations.  (Through  trains  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  S. 
F.  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  6.00  p.  M.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days, for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey  s 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,  and  ail  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


THIRTY-DAY    EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days   to  and   from 
all  points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent, 
reduction  from  single  tariff  rate. 


SATURDAY  TO    MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday:  Fairfax,  $1;  Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.00;  To  males,  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Duncan 

Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  7.45  p.  v . 
Fares   for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;   Point  Reyes, 

$1.75;  Tomales,  $2.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
J.  W.  COLEMAN,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  E. 


Passenger  Trains  leave  Station,  foot  of  Market  Street, 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Cantreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stations.     Parlor  cars. 

2.30  P.M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alva- 
rado, Newark,  Centre ville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa 
Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  in- 
termediate points.  Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa 
Cruz. 

95  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $2.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATUR- 
DAYS and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY, 
inclusive. 

8.00  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  andretum. 
All  through  trains  connect  at  Fellon  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

36.oo,    3^.30,    37.00,    7.30,    8.00,   8.30,    Q.oo,    9.30,   10.00, 

10.30,  11.00,  11.30  a.  m,  ifia.oo,  12.30,  Ui.oo,  1.30,  H2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "«45  F-  M- 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 
Oakland  —  §5.30,  §6.oo,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
g.oo,  9.30,  io.oo,  10,30,  IJ11.00,  11.30  A.  M.,  1fi2.oo,  12.30, 
Tji.oc,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30.  6.oo, 
6.30,  7.00,  7v3o>  8.30,  9.3c,  10.45,  "*4S  p.  M« 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— 3,5.16,  35.46, 
36.16,6.46,7.16,7.46,8.16,3.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  "iio.46, 

II. 16,   Hn.46   A.   M.,    I2,i6,   ^12.46,   1. 16,    I.46,   2.16,   2.46, 

3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,   9.16, 

10.31,  II. 31  P.  M. 

3  Sundays  excepted.     TJ  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

_  Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


JOHN    GASH, 
ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants' Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.   Take  elevator. 

BOUND  VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


VOLUMES    I    TO    XV,    IMLtSIYE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  Is  Fire  and 
Earthquake-proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  111d  mlnated  by  the  electric  light, 
Its  Immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balcoules, 
Its  carriage- way,  and  Its  tropical  plants.  Is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American 
hotels.  Quests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rut  la  tkt  Fin***  im  the  eJrj. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  2  o'clock  P.  M,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers   for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1885.  From  San  Francisco 

Sp.n  Pablo Thursday,  July  9th 

Oceanic Tuesday,  July  2 1  st 

Arabic Saturday,  August  1st 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rales. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rick,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company'^  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

City  of  Peking June  37 

At  2  o'clock  p.m.    Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

San  Juan July  1 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  MANZANILLO,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPER- 
ICO,  ACAJUTLA,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA, 
LA  LIBERTAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 


For  AUCKLAND  and    SYDNEY,  calling  at    HONO- 
LULU. 

City  Of  Sydney. .  .Saturday,  July  4,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas* 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.m.,  on  June  3d,  nth,  19th,  27th,  July  5th,  13th,  21st, 
20th,  and  August  cth,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter. 
The  first  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town- 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 

E.  L.  G.  STEELE  A  CO.,  Agents, 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


Ho.  310  SASSOMI  STREET, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO. 

FUNERAL    DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church,     Finest  Fuaeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.  R.  C0WBN.  D.  H.  SCHUTLBB,  I.  W.  POSTS*. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE     NEVADA     B 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up    Capital-. 93,000  jBolC 

DIRECTORS. 
Junes  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President 
R.  H.  Follis,  James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier;* 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

Loudon  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Llm'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


capital 

William  Alvobd 

Thomas  Brown 

Btson  MrjRRAV,  J*.. 


93,000,000 

President. 

Cashier. 

. .  .Assistant  Cashier. 


AUENTS— Kew  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremon  '  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Eouls,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  London, 
N.  SI.  Rothschild  A.  Sons;  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand; 
China,  Japan,  and  India.  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondent? in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  Interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  In  all  parts  of  th« 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


New  York  Life  Insnrpiice  Co. 

Morris  Franklin,  President;  William  H.  Beers,  Vice-Pres- 
ident  and  Actuary ;  Henry  Tuck,   Second   Vice- 
President;  Theodore  M.  Banta,  Cashier. 
PURELY    MUTUAL.      DIVIDENDS    ANNUALLY. 
Cash  assets,  over  $59,000,000;  surplus,  $10,000,000 
Claims  paid  during  February,  1885,  $189,400. 
ALEX.  G.  HAWES,  Manager, 

220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

South  British    and   National   Fire 

and  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders. 

The  city  of  Eondon  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capital,  $io,oco,coo. 
The  Standard  Marine  Insurance  Company , 

Limited,  of  Liverpool.     Capital,  $5,ooc,oco. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.    Instituted  1803 
Eondon  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1790, 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.    Established  1836. 
^ueen  Insurance  Company  ■ 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COMMERCIAL,    INSURANCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIBE    AND    HA  BINE. 


Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safa 
JOHN  H.  WISK,  President. 


j439<- 
Deposit  Boilding). 

CBAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

Mo.  216  Sajuome  street, 
East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  m  Cold) (300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1, 1884 7.59,475  IS 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 

INSURANCE  AGENCY. 

323  and  334  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St, 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts, 
W.  L.  Chalmers, 


E.  P.  Fabnsworth, 


Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


NATIONAL    ASSURANCE    COM- 
PANY   OF    IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  D.  1833 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,008 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,000 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &.  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
Office,  309  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

— FOB— 

eardens,  Mills,  Mines,  «t  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCUA  AND  RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


CarboILcefl  KubberHose,  standard  (Malteme 
Cross)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hose- 
Rubber  Hose  (Competttfou),  Suction  Hose 
steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose.  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine Hose,  CarboUzed  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

VALVES,  HA SK LIS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER 

FAOTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 
JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  -  -  -  Manager 

Bo.  IS  First  street,  near  Market, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


w&>^: 


"We,  Us  &  Co."  is  the  most  thoroughly  nau- 
seating performance  that  has  ever  defiled  a  first- 
class  theatre.  It  had  become  a  tradition  in  San 
Francisco  that  "Fizz!  Bang!  Boom!"  was  the 
worst  show,  to  speak  generally,  that  had  ever  be- 
guiled a  public  into  paying  its  dollar.  But  it 
could  carry  off  the  medal  of  excellence  as  com- 
pared with  this  farrago,  which  can  not  even  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  nonsense,  for  nonsense 
is  sometimes  amusing. 

Some  people  are  born  without  the  sense  of  hu- 
mor or  the  genius  of  wit,  just  as  others  are  born 
color-blind  or  near-sighted.  But  being  born  with- 
out it,  it  is  frequently  their  fancy  to  grapple  with 
nature  and  try  to  endow  themselves  with  a  horri- 
blefac  simile. 

Every  one  remembers  that  during  the  halcyon 
days  of  the  Stock  Exchange  the  spirit  of  mischief 
was  abroad.  The  brokers  were  a  merry,  happy 
lot,  who  laughed  their  lives  away  to  the  jingling 
accompaniment  of  a  rain  of  golden  dollars,  and 
played  a  prank  between  the  transfer  of  every  mill- 
ion. A  liberal,  free,  frank-hearted  set  of  men 
were  they,  who,  if  they  spent  money  out  of  one 
pocket  for  rivers  of  champagne,  let  it  run  as  freely 
out  of  the  other  for  charity,  and  devoted  their 
check-books  to  their  wives,  whose  diamonds, 
equipages,  and  well-appointed  houses  were  the 
talk  of  the  town. 

The  brokers  have  rather  dropped  out  of  sight 
as  one  of  the  points  of  the  place  since  the  bottom 
fell  out  of  the  Comstock  lode  one  lamentable  day. 
No  one  remembers  them  now  but  the  solicitors 
for  charity  alms,  who  head  for  the  brokers  as  nat- 
urally as  office-seekers  head  for  a  new  appointee, 
though  bread  and  butter  has  become  a  considera- 
tion with  them,  and  cake  is  out  of  the  question. 

But  there  was  a  time  when  a  visit  to  the  board 
was  a  species  of  lark;  with  strangers,  to  observe 
their  lunatic  manner  of  carrying  on  legitimate 
business;  with  residents,  to  laugh  at  their  pranks 
of  mischief.  For  they  were  more  like  a  lot  of 
boys  let  loose  from  school  than  men  with  the 
weight  of  life  upon  them.  Their  tricks  were  end- 
less, and  the  strange,  steady  drone  of  the  caller, 
and  the  inarticulate  reports  of  the  secretary — in- 
articulate except  to  the  initiated — were  often  bro- 
ken in  upon  by  the  quick,  amused  laugh  and  the 
call  of  the  fine.  With  some,  with  many,  these 
jokes  were  as  spontaneous  as  mischief,  full  as  ir- 
resistible as  breathing.  But  one  could  always 
observe  the  clumsy  few  who  were  trying  to  be 
funny  against  nature.  These  were  the  ones  who 
always  tried  to  carry  the  fun  of  the  board-room 
out  of  the  arena  sacred  to  it.  They  did  not  deal 
in  humor,  but  were  given  to  practical  jokes, 
which  are  always  largely  cruel,  and  their  best  ef- 
forts fell  with  a  dull  unresponsiveness. 

People  without  a  fine  sense  of  humor  rely 
largely  upon  the  exaggerated  and  the  extrava- 
gant, just  as  many  professional  humorists  rely 
upon  bad  spelling  to  make  their  points.  It  is 
temerity  to  dispute  a  national  verdict,  but  the  wit 
of  Josh  Billings,  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  and  Or- 
pheus C.  Kerr  is  wit  that  can  only  be  taken  in  at 
the  eye.  Quote  from  any  one  of  them,  and  your 
hearer  will  fail  to  see  the  point.  Now  and  then 
one  gets  some  queer,  pungent  philosophy  from 
Josh  Billings,  but  genuine,  spontaneous  wit  al- 
most never. 

But  quote  literally  from  Mark  Twain  in  his  in- 
spired moments,  and  in  another  degree  from  Bill 
Nye,  sometimes  from  Burdette,  and  aside  from 
the  queer  American  twist  peculiar  to  all  of  them, 
one  will  find  a  certain  bubbling  effervescence 
which  is  indescribably  refreshing. 

The  minstrel  circle  has  become  the  accepted 
home  of  American  wit,  and  an  original  on  the 
minstrel  stage  occupies  almost  as  enviable  a  place 
as  a  petted  prima  donna.  But  the  neater,  the 
trimmer,  the  closer-reefed  his  wit,  the  greater  his 
success  in  the  long  run.  When  one  sees  one  of 
these  dreadful  creatures  come  on  the  stage,  who 
are  fairly  encrusted  with  dirt,  whose  unkempt 
locks  bristle  with  untidiness,  whose  clothes  lan- 
guish for  the  laundry,  whose  shoes  are  too  ab- 
surdly large  even  for  amusement,  and  who  rely  on 
the  possibilities  of  a  huge,  horrible,  painted 
mouth,  and  a  great,  grinding  din  for  amusement, 
one  has  encountered  one  of  those  noisy  terrors  of 
the  minstrel  stage  who  lack  one  single  flash  of 
the  wit  that  has  made  minstrelsy  popular. 

If  exaggeration  in  any  form  is  admitted  to  be 
vulgar,  the  exaggeration  of  an  offensive  make-up 
is  most  odious. 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  dude  is  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  "  We,  Us  &  Co."  This  is  to  begath- 
ered  from  the  prominence  that  is  given  his  dread- 
ful head  in  the  advertisements.  In  flashing  post- 
ers it  is  bad  enough;  in  cold  metal,  as  the  top  of 
a  walking-stick,  it  is  barely  tolerable,  but  in  the 
reality  of  the  stage  it  is  loathsome  to  a  degree. 

One  reads  of  such  sights  in  a  lazar-house  and 
shudders.  As  an  actual  sight  it  is  unspeakbly 
disgusting.  As  the  actor  who  is  nightly  will- 
ing to  carry  this  head  about  has  lost  his  voice, 
and  can  not  sing,  and  can  only  dance,  in  an  ec- 
centric manner,  but  without  grace,  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  prominence  of  the  dude  even 
in  "  We,  Us  &  Co.,r 

The  next  character  in  point  of  prominence  is 
Mr.  T.  Willey  Rockingham,  the  pugilist.  Those 
who  find  humor  in  the  accounts  of  John  L.  Sulli- 
van's prowess,  and  of  the  invariabihtyand  infalli- 
bility with  which  he  knocks  every  one  down  and 
out  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  will  find  Mr. 
Mestayer  vastly  amusing  in  this  part.  It  is  a 
very  clever  reproduction. 

1  he  young  women  are  all  of  the  brand  who  em- 
phasize every  little  meaningless  speech  with  a 
more  meaningless  speech,  who  have  an  uncon- 
querable penchant  for  black  stockings  in  whatever 
costume  they  may  disport  themselves,  and  sing 


like  screech-owls  who  are  being  slowly  choked  to 
death,  but  assert  their  high  notes  with  their  last 
gasp. 

To  this  Miss  Theresa  Vaughn  is  perhaps  a 
pleasant  exception,  inasmuch  as  she  has  a  good 
contralto  voice,  which  sounds  very  well  in  popu- 
lar melodies,  but  has  otherwise  no  single  talent. 

Mr.  Mestayer  also  has  a  fairly  good  voice  and 
a  good  burlesque  trill,  but  they  did  their  very  best 
with  Joseph  Redding's  clever  Verdi  travesty, 
"Peter  Piper,"  which  we  of  San  Francisco  are 
so  accustomed  to  hearing  done  infinitely  better 
by  our  amateurs,  that  it  took  all  the  color  out  of 
the  very  best  thing  in  "  We,  Us&  Co."  Therest 
of  it  is  something  to  remember  as  a  horrible  night- 
mare, which  purports  to  have  been  constructed 
for  laughing  purposes  only,  but  is  only  really 
laughable  when  the  people  seriously  begin  to  sing. 
Under  every  other  circumstance  it  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  painful. 

Every  man  who  writes  has  some  one  special 
groove  for  his  fancy,  and  should  lay  down  his  pen 
at  some  one  critical  moment  which  he  never  by 
any  chance  recognizes  when  it  comes.  D'Ennery 
was  at  his  greatest  and  best  in  "The  Two  Or- 
phans," and  his  fondness  for  his  own  work  is 
easily  discernible  in  the  strong  family  resemblance 
of  "The  Pavements  of  Paris."  One  young  girl 
instead  of  two  comes  from  the  provinces  to  greet 
wicked  Paris,  her  friends  fail  to  meet  her  at  the 
station,  she  is  beguiled  into  one  of  its  glittering 
dens  of  vice,  and  is  rescued  by  a  young  gentleman 
who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  to  be  there. 
She  is  being  constantly  searched  for  by  a  stately 
mother  in  black  velvet,  who  has  two  footmen 
who  do  not  match,  and  a  grand  reunion  and  clear- 
ing up  of  all  difficulties  takes  place  in  that  most 
auspicious  and  inappropriate  spot,  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Station.  "  The  Two  Orphans  " 
resemblance  ends  here,  and  D'Ennery  then  seeks 
to  begin  to  live  up  to  his  inspiring  title,  "The 
Pavements  of  Paris."  He  makes  too  much  en- 
deavor. The  list  of  speaking  parts  is  long,  and 
he  has  vainly  sought  to  make  each  one  a  charac- 
ter. Paris  is  rich  in  character,  but  crowding  is 
possible  even  in  that  great,  seething,  world  centre, 
and  it  is  crowded  in  D'Ennery's  play. 

He  has  sought  to  give  a  glimpse  of  all  Paris — 
the  richly  appointed  home  of  De  Launnay;  of 
the  noblesse;  a  fleeting  view  of  a  gay,  tree-lined 
boulevard;  the  Sans  Souci  Salon  or  La  Bellegen- 
tier;  a  queer,  low-framed  wine-shop,  with  a 
strange  name,  which  might  be  in  the  famous 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  a  rag-picker's  resort, 
which  is  doubtless  a  purlieu  of  the  more  famous 
Rue  Montmartre;  a  wedding  among  the  riff-raff 
of  the  streets,  with  its  consequent  gayeties,  and 
what  not  else  of  the  great  city,  with  its  many- 
sided  life.  But  the  incidents  and  the  people 
crowd  each  other,  and  it  is  a  good  play  of  its 
kind  half  way  only. 

The  fourth  act  is  in  the  highest  degree  absurd, 
and  no  one  is  ever  able  to  quite  find  out  why  M. 
Maurice  runs  around  shrieking  "Murder"  in 
three  keys  when  he  himself  has  just  rescued  the 
young  woman  who  turns  up  a  minute  later  smil- 
ing and  self-possessed,  in  walking  costume  and 
in  the  company  of  his  mother.  Events  are  so 
hurried  in  this  last  act  that  perhaps  it  is  not  in- 
tended we  should  understand  these  things.  We 
do  not.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  acting 
is  all  very  good,  for  it  is  astounding  to  read  the 
stellar  list  upon  the  play-bill  and  reflect  upon  the 
smallness  of  the  parts. 

McKee  Rankin  has  developed  quite  a  new  vein 
of  humor  as  the  Vicomte  de  Flacnon,  a  character 
known  in  the  American  as  a  bummer  and  a  char- 
acter with  whom  audiences  seem  always  to  have 
a  curious  feeling  of  sympathy.  His  every  ap- 
pearance was  a  signal  for  the  greatest  demonstra- 
tions of  favor,  and  it  was  only  necessary  for  him 
to  strike  an  attitude  to  make  a  hit.  When  one 
looks  at  the  long  list  of  names,  it  is  curious  to 
reflect  upon  how  little  any  one  has  to  do.  The 
heroine  herself  has  not  a  single  telling  speech, 
nor  any  one  in  the  cast  a  single  telling  situation. 
It  is  a  kind  of  Parisian  hash,  made  of  too  much 
material,  but  it  is  well  set,  well  acted,  well 
danced,  and  well  worth  seeing  from  a  seventy-five 
cent  standard.  Betsy  B, 
♦ 

STAGE    GOSSIP. 

The  Standard  Theatre  will  not  re-open  regular- 
ly until  August  24th. 

Emerson's  Minstrel  Company  is  meeting  with 
decided  success  in  Australia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Curtis,  after  doing  the 
theatres,  will  go  to  Southern  California  to  spend 
the  summer. 

M.  B.  Curtis  and  his  wife,  Albina  del  Mar,  are 
in  town.  They  intend  spending  the  summer 
here,  and  will  open  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  in 
"  Spot  Cash,"  in  August. 

Madame  Materna  is  supposed  to  be  still  float- 
ing around  California,  as  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  her,  excepting  that  she  has  a  particularly  bad 
impression  of  Sacramento. 

"  The  Stranglers  of  Paris,"  a  play  as  thrilling 
as  its  name,  and  one  which  has  made  something 
of  a  hit  in  New  York,  is  to  be  produced  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  next  Monday  night. 

Denman  Thompson  will  appear  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre,  next  week,  in  his  old— we  had  al- 
most said  only— character,  Joshua  Whitcomb. 
This  is  his  tenth  annual  tour  in  this  character. 

The  Mestayer-Vaughn  Company,  in  "  We,  Us, 
&  Co.,"  will  continue  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre 
next  week.  Monday,  July  6th,  Gillette's  version 
of  "  The  Private  Secretary  "  will  be  produced, 
and  after  it  "The  Professor,"  a  recent  Madison 
Square  success. 

Augustin  Daly's  company  will  open  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre,  July  13th,  in  "  Love  on  Crutches." 
They  will  remain  four  weeks,  playing  "  A  Night 
Off/'  "A  Country  Girl,"  "  She  Would  and  She 
Wouldn't,"  "  Dollars  and  Sense,"  and  "The  Re- 
cruiting Officer." 

"  The  Veteran,"  an  oriental  military  drama,  to 
be  produced  at  the  California  at  the  close  of  the 
run  of  the  "  Pavements  of  Paris,"  affords  great 
scope  for  fine  scenery,  good  drill,  and  stirring 
battle  scenes.  The  part  of  the  Veteran  is  a  fa- 
vorite with  Lester  Wallack,  whose  mind  has  a 
Marion  Crawford  Twist,  and  has  a  fancy  for  Ori- 
ental fable. 


Mrs.  McKee  Rankin  has  been  lying  very  ill  with 
malarial  fever  during  the  past  week.  Her  illness, 
combined  with  the  opening  of  the  California,  has 
made  it  an  anxious  time  for  McKee  Rankin,  who 
found  he  had  cast  himself  for  a  comedy  part  in  a 
most  unpropitious  moment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osmond  Tearle  have  gone  to 
England  to  play  a  season  of  the  legitimate,  an 
ambition  in  which  they  have  long  indulged.  Mr. 
Edwin  Tearle,  of  the  Ristori  company,  is  to  play 
second  parts  and  manage.  It  is  not  anticipated 
that  Mr.  Tearle  will  marry  again. 

A  London  critic  writes  that  Mary  Anderson  is 
a  very  promising  actress,  considering  the  manner 
in  which  she  began  her  profession  "in  the  rough 
mining  camps  of  California."  This  sapient  gen- 
tleman has  confounded  the  statuesque  Mary  with 
fire-fly  Lotta.    Both  ladies  are  howling  mad. 

Mr.  Gerald  Eyre,  who  has  accompanied  Dion 
Boucicault  to  Australia,  has  engaged  to  go  to 
London,  to  play  his  original  part  in  "The  Jilt." 
This,  providing  that  Boucicault  can  keep  Gerald 
Eyre  from  marrying  any  one  till  they  get  back  to 
the  old  country.  Mr.  B.  will  play  all  the  Othello 
roles  himself. 

"  The  Pavements  of  Paris  "  will  be  continued  at 
the  California  Theatre  for  another  week — and 
possibly  for  two,  if  the  present  success  lasts — 
after  which  Lester  Wallack's  military  drama, 
11  The  Veteran,"  will  be  produced.  The  action 
takes  place  in  Egypt  during  Abercrombie's  ad- 
ministration, andgives  an  opportunity  for  excel- 
lent scenic  effects. 

As  an  instance  of  the  progressiveness  of  the 
London  stage,  it  is  announced  that  "Excelsior," 
after  its  tour  three-quarters  around  the  world, 
has  been  produced  in  London.  The  cockneys 
see  nothing  in  it,  and  it  is  to  be  shelved  imme- 
diately. This  is  intended  as  a  rebuke  to  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world,  in  which  "  Excelsior  "  was 
thought  to  be  rather  a  good  thing, 

"  As  the  hart  panteth  after  water,"  so  the  lead- 
ing lady  of  Wallack's,  whomever  she  may  be, 
panteth  after  the  part  of  La  Belle  Russe.  Miss 
Sophie  Eyre,  who  is  still  leading  lady  of  Wal- 
lack's traveling  company,  notwithstanding  the 
reported  renewal  of  Rose  Coghlan's  contract,  is 
starring  with  great  success  in  "La  Belle  Russe," 
and  the  company  are  said  to  have  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  much  mangled  word  down  to  such  a 
fine  point  that  the  great  manager  is  thinking  of 
charging  a  royalty  on  his  company's  French. 

It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan,  fasci- 
nated by  Muldoon's  success  in  that  line,  is  about 
to  join  a  minstrel  company  as  a  statueizer.  Mul- 
doon  was  completely  bewildered  by  the  world  of 
marble  into  which  his  new  occupation  led  him  in 
this  city,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Marion  Wells 
actually  contracted  a  passion  for  the  glories  of 
the  antique  marbles  of  Rome.  He  was  said  to 
haunt  the  libraries  to  look  through  the  illustrated 
books  on  sculpture.  It  is  not  anticipated  that 
Sullivan  the  slogger  will  follow  his  predecessor 
into  the  libraries. 

Theatrical  advertising  is  developing  in  new  di- 
rections every  day.  The  "We,  Us  &  Co."  peo- 
ple struck  a  clever  idea  with  their  dude  walking- 
sticks,  but  the  manager  of  Miss  Estelle  Clayton— 
a  coming  star  of  the  Lotta  school,  who  was  very 
successful  in  New  York  last  winter — has  hit  upon 
a  happier  idea.  He  is  to  have  cigars  manufact- 
ured to  order,  and  marked  with  the  name  "  Fa- 
vette,"  the  title  of  the  star's  play.  The  idea  is 
good,  but  the  experiment  is  hazardous,  as  Miss 
Clayton's  success  will  be  likely  to  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  her  cigars. 

There  is  a  great  to-do  just  now  in  New  York 
about  the  production  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
latest  comic  opera,  "The  Mikado,  or  The  Town 
of  Titipu."  A  New  York  manager,  named  Duff, 
went  over  to  London  a  short  time  ago,  and  spent 
some  two  months  trying  to  secure  the  rights  for 
its  production  in  America  from  D'Oyly  Carte,  the 
business  manager  of  the  firm.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful, however,  for  John  Stetson  secured  the 
rights  by  cable.  About  a  week  later  the  libretto 
and  vocal  and  piano  scores  were  published  in 
London,  the  only  element  lacking  being  Sir  Ar- 
thur Sullivan's  orchestration.  Duff  secured  a 
copy,  and  declared  his  intention  of  supplying  the 
orchestration  himself,  and  producing  the  opera  in 
New  York  two  months  before  the  date  set  for  the 
authorized  produclion  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Thea- 
tre. The  question  now  arises — and  it  involves  a 
very  nice  point  of  law — can  one  man  orchestrate 
another's  music  and  produce  his  opera,  thereby 
getting  the  advantage  of  its  novelty,  and  possibly 
harming  the  reputation  of  the  composer?  As 
both  men  have  already  expended  considerable 
sums  in  preparations,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  very  ex- 
pensive question  for  some  one. 


Scott  in  his  youth  and  manhood  was  a  remark- 
ably handsome  man.  When  he  walked  down 
Pall  Mall  in  1815,  arm-in-arm  with  the  Marquis 
of  Tweeddale  (his  prisoner  on  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier), he  was  "the  observed  of  all  observers." 
Now,  handsome  men  have  never  been  popular  in 
Virginia,  as  was  shrewdly  remarked  by  a  writer 
in  the  Richmond  Whig  forty  years  ago,  when  ex- 
plaining the  unpopularity  of  Scott  at  that  time 
in  the  Old  Dominion.  1  he  favorites  of  the  Vir- 
ginians have  generally  been  the  reverse  of  hand- 
some. Jefferson,  Madison,  Marshall,  Monroe, 
Zach  Taylor,  and  Stonewall  Jackson  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  Washing- 
ton himself  was  far  from  being  a  handsome  man 
in  his  youth,  although  old  age  mellowed  his  stern 
lineaments  with  the  grandeur  which  Stuart  has 
idealized  for  the  delight  of  all  coming  generations. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  it  is  true,  was  very  handsome 
and  the  idol  of  his  people,  but  he  was  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  which  governed  Virginians  for  so 
many  years. 


The  statue  of  General  Custer,  which  waserected 
at  West  Point,  has  been  taken  down  and  hidden 
away  through  the  efforts  of  his  widow.  Both  in 
spirit  and  execution  it  was  too  trying  for  her  and 
for  his  brother  officers.  The  general  was  repre- 
sented as  brandishing  his  weapons,  one  in  each 
hand,  after  the  manner  of  a  bandit  at  bay  in  a 
Bowery  melodrama.  It  is  believed  that  no  public 
statue  in  this  country  was  ever  before  removed 
from  its  site  because  it  was  neither  art  nor  veri- 
similitude. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  June  20th. 

California  Theatre. —  Jay  Rial,  Acting 
Manager.  Bill,  "  Pavements  of  Paris."  Cast  as 
follows : 

Vicomte  de  Flachon,  McKee  Rankin;  Baron  de  Guerin, 
D.  H.  Harkins;  Chevalier  de  Brie,  John  J.  Wallace; 
Marquis  de  Caliostra,  Tully  Marshall ;  Baron  Sansterre, 
William  Dongan ;  Lieutenant  Maurice  Peronne,  Joseph 
Holland;  Monsieur  Bonneau.  C.  B.  Bishop;  Fusch, 
Charles  G.  Ray;  Boulade,  Frank  Mordaunt;  Rafflard, 
Frank  Wright;  Loubinot,  E.  N.Thayer;  Dirty  Dan  and 
Pitou,  Wilf-on  and  Cameron  ;  Blackbird,  John  J,  Enright ; 
Inspector,  C.  F.  May;  Guard,  H.  S.  Harris;  Seargent  de 
Ville,  G.  H.  Lesher;  Comtesse  de  Launnay,  Miss  Jean 
Clara  Walters;  Marie,  Miss  Isabel  Morris;  Madams  Pe- 
ronne,  Miss  Emma  Marble;  La  Bellegentier,  Miss  Alma 
Stuart  Stanley;  La  Mouchette,  Miss  Fanny  Young  ;  Mad- 
ame  Ch'auffit,  Miss  Young;  Mile.  Famine.  Mile.  Albcr- 
tine;  Lizette,  Miss  Sophie  Eggart;  Mile.  Blanche,  Miss 
Charlotte  Ray. 

Baldwin  Theatre.—  Al.  Hayman,  Manager. 
Bill :  "  We,  Us  &  Co."    Cast  as  follows : 

T.  Willie  Rockingham,  W.  A.  Mestayer;  Dr.  Mulo 
Medicus,  W.  H.  Thompson;  Knox  Dunlap,  Augustus  J. 
Bruno;  Dr.  Pulsifer,  W.  F.  Rochester;  Kerfcw  Tolls, 
Harry  Amberg;  George  Magillicuddy,  Joseph  Ott;  Me- 
linda  Magillicuddy,  Theresa  Vaughn;  Bella  Bustle,  Miss 
Marie  Hunter;  Eup hernia  Coppergall,  Mary  Gray ;  Cylin- 
der Cogwheel,  Miss  M,  Broughton;  Rosa  Perfectus,  Miss 
Bella  Stokes;   Carolina  Perfectus,  Miss  Lilia  Blow. 

Bosh  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall,  Act- 
ing Manager.  Bill:  Monday  and  Tuesday,  "All 
Crazy."    Cast  as  follows: 

Judge  O'Grady,  Hugh  Fay;  Tim  Flynn,  Billy  Barry; 
Professor  Clairwood,  J.  H.  Stuart;  Molly,  Charlotte  Tit- 
tel ;  Professor  Griswold,  Verner  Clarges ;  Euphrosyne,  An- 
nie Deland  ;  Sarah  Smythe,  Nelly  Donald  ;  Charles  Wells, 
Louis  Richmond;  Annie,  Emily  Fay;  Mooney,  Edwin 
Foy  ;  Maria,  Nellie  Pennoyer;  Tom,  C.  L.  Brinion  ;  Cor- 
riean, the  Original  Little  Man. 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  "  Irish 
Aristocracy."    Cast  as  follows: 

Michael  Muldoon,  Hugh  Fay;  Michael  Mulcahey,  Wm. 
Barry;  John  Mandamus,  Verner  Clarges;  Peter  Belcher, 
J.  H.  Stuart;  Charles  Riddle,  Edwin  Foy;  Roger  Mul- 
cahey, Little  Mac:  Honoria  Muldoon,  Nolly  Donald; 
Mrs.  Muldoon,  Annie  Deland;  Phcebe  PUm kins,  Nellie 
Pennoyer;  Jenny  Muldoon,  Little  Minnie  Tittel. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  "Dynamite." 

The  Standard  Theatre.— F.  W.  Stech- 
han,  Manager.    Closed  during  the  week. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.- Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers. Bill :  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
"The  Merry  War."    Cast  as  follows: 

Umberto  Spinola,  T.  W.  Eckert ;  Artemisia,  Miss  Kate 
Marchi;  Marquis  Sebastian,  R.  D.  Valerga;  Ricardo, 
Harry  Robinson;  Spmzi,  A.  Messmer ;  Franchetti, Charles 
Evans;  Von  Schulen,  E,  N.  Knight;  Balthasar  Groot,  H. 
W.  Frillman;  Elsa,  Miss  Helene  Dingeon  ;  Biffi,  Mr.  Lut- 
tringer;  Gini,  Mr.  Jackson;  Lieutenant,  Miss  Lottie 
Stockmeyer;  Violet,  Miss  Louise  Leighton. 

Remainder  of  week,  "  The  Pretty  Poacher." 

Grand  Opera  Hodse.— John  A.  Stevens, 
Lessee,  Bill:  "  Her  Second  Love."  Cast  as  fol- 
lows: 

Olga,  Miss  Mabel  Bert;  Pauline,  Miss  Emily  Lytton; 
Mme.  Michlovenie,  Mrs.  Charles  Edmonds;  Flora,  Miss 
Marlboro;  Therese,  Miss  Carrie  Clark  Ward;  Irma,  Miss 
Ford;  Maid,  Miss  McDougal;  Ermania,  Miss  Fordyce; 
Count  Ivan  Demidorf,  John  A.  Stevens;  Count  Fedor 
Petrovick,  Charles  Barringer;  Father  Ramuzen,  J.  M. 
Ward;  Vladimer,  J.  W.  Thompson;  Paola,  William  P. 
Sheldon;  Turgeneff,  Irving  E.  Beatty;  Rurick,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre;  Bogdanouer,  George  Turner;  Paul,  J.  W.  Delano; 
Waller,  Fred  Morel. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  "Unknown." 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open 
from  Q  A.  M.  to  11  P.  M. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones.— 
J.  B.  Keys,  Manager.    Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Denman 
Thompson's  company  in  "Joshua  Whitcomb." 

At  the  California,  next  week,  "  The  Pavements 
of  Paris." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  "The 
Magic  Flute  "  and  "  Little  Faust." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  "  The 
Stranglers  of  Paris." 

Al  the  Standard,  next  week,  no  announcement 
has  been  made. 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  Mestayer-Vaughn 
Company  in  "We,  Us  &  Co." 


Olivier  Pain,  the  much-talked-of  French  jour- 
nalist, is  now  in  Cairo  in  propria  persona.  He 
has  been  to  parts  unknown,  and  despite  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  authorities  has  visited  the  camp  of 
the  Mahdi,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  being  shot, 
as  he  was  taken  for  an  Englishman.  His  appear- 
ance favors  that  supposition;  he  is  (air,  with  a 
delicate  cast  of  face,  and  a  somewhat  irresolute 
look,  quite  the  reverse  of  what  he  is.  A  great 
deal  of  tall  talk  and  nonsense  has  been  coupled 
with  his  name,  not  the  least  amusing  assertion 
being  that  he  had  some  covert  scheme  with 
Michael  Davitt,  who  went  to  Cairo  recently  on  a 
health-seeking  trip,  by  which  a  band  of  American 
Irish  were  to  be  landed  and  sent  as  a  present  to 
the  Mahdi.  Olivier  Pain  ventured  into  the  wil- 
derness for  book-making  purposes,  and  he  has  so 
far  admirably  succeeded  that  he  has  on  hand  a 
large  mass  of  curious  informalion,  which  will  be 
worked  up  and  sold  to  the  public  in  the  shape  of 
two  neat  volumes. 


Lord  Hartington,  who  is  alleged  to  have  fallen 
in  love  with  Mary  Andernon,  is  said  to  have  had 
heretofore  a  tender  passion  of  many  years' dura- 
tion for  the  Duchess  of  Manchester.  He  is  the 
embodiment  of  what  tjie  French  call  "  Le  Spleen," 
and  his  air  and  demeanor  were  well  summed 
up  by  a  witty  French  diplomate,  who  remarked  to 
a  brother  member  of  the  Cabinet :  "  What  I  most 
like  about  your  Hartington  is  his  you-be-damned- 
ness." 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  situated  on 
Fifth  Street,  between  Market  and  Mission,  and  is 
thus  within  half  a  block  of  street-car  lines  con- 
necting it  with  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  hall  is 
commodious  and  well  arranged,  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  organ— the  finest  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


ANECDOTES    OF    THE    STAGE. 

An  ambitious  actor  once  undertook  to  play 
"Hamlet,"  and  his  ungrateful  audience  hissed 
him  vigorously.  He  received  these  testimonials  of 
disapprobation  with  majestic  stolidity,  and  when 
the  storm  was  at  its  highest,  said  to  Horatio: 
"Only  listen  to  the  infernal  lunkheads  hissing 
Shakespeare  1" 


A  melodrama  was  being  performed  in  a  provin- 
cial city,  and  the  closing  act  was  to  witness  the 
death  of  the  heroine  from  poison,  administered 
by  her  lover.  The  end  approached,  when  the 
lover  said,  "  I  have  forgotten  the  vial."  "Kill 
me  with  a  pistol  or  a  dagger,"  whispered  the  act- 
ress. "  I  have  neither."  "  Kill  me  anyway,  for 
the  audience  is  impatient,"  she  exclaimed.  An 
inspiration  seized  him,  and  as  he  turned  he  gave 
her  a  kick.  She  fainted  and  fell,  exclaiming,  "  I 
die  by  the  hand  ^f  the  poisoner."  It  was  an  ef- 
fective scene. —  Troy  Times. 

Macready  was  one  of  the  most  careless  actors 
at  rehearsals,  and  was  often  an  enigma  to  the 
country  actors.  At  one  time  he  was  playing  Vir- 
ginius,  in  which  his  natural  and  colloquial  style 
threw  the  actors  off  their  guard.  One  in  partic- 
ular imagined  the  "star"  to  be  addressing  him 
in  familiar  conversation.    For  instance,  the  Tines: 

"  Do  you  wait  for  me  to  lead  Virginia  in? 
Or  will  you  do  so  ?  " 

Were  spoken  very  naturally,  and  the  actor  re- 
plied: "Oh,  I  don't  mind,  Mr.  Macready  I  Just 
as  you  like— the  way  they  do  it  in  London." 
Another  instance  occurred  when  he  was  rehears- 
ing William  Tell.  The  line  was,  "Do  you 
shoot?"  "A  little,"  was  the  answer;  "but  I 
don't  fancy  them  cross  bows,  Mr.  Macready, 
though  I'm  fond  of  a  gun." 


On  one  of  the  very  last  occasions  of  Mademoi- 
selle Mars  appearing  before  her  own  Parisian  au- 
dience, when  she  had  passed  the  limit  at  which  it 
was  possible  for  a  woman  of  her  advanced  age  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  youth,  the  part  that  she 
was  playing  requiring  that  she  should  exclaim, 
**Je  suis  jeune!  jesuis  jolie!"  (I  am  young  I  I  am 
pretty!)  a  loud,  solitary  hiss  protested  against  the 
assertion,  with  bitter  significance.  After  an  in- 
stant's consternation,  which  held  both  the  actors 
and  audience  silent,  she  added,  with  the  exquisite 
grace  and  dignity  which  survived  the  youth  and 
beauty  to  which  she  could  no  longer  even  pretend, 
"Je  suis  Mademoiselle  Mars!"  and  the  whole 
bouse  broke  out  in  acclamations,  and  rang  with 
the  applause  due  to  what  the  incomparable  artist 
still  was,  and  the  memory  of  all  that  she  had 
been. — Bat/e's  Reminiscences. 

One  of  the  most  effective  bits  of  business  Law- 
rence Barrett  performs  as  Shylock,  says  the  Dra- 
matic News,  is  that  of  testing  the  edge  of  the 
knife.  He  always  does  this  holding  his  knife  in 
the  left  hand  and  feeling  the  blade  with  the  right. 
This  has  occasioned  comment  more  than  once, 
and  caused  him  to  be  called  a  left-handed  Shy- 
lock;  yet  the  action  is  perfectly  natural.  It  is 
instinctive  with  men  who  handle  edged  tools  to 
test  tbem  thus,  and  when  John  A.  Elder,  the  well- 
known  historical  and  portrait  painter,  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  painted  his  fine  figure  of  Shylock, 
he  represented  him  in  this  action.  Barrett  saw 
the  picture  and  criticized  it,  saying:  "  Rut  my 
dear  Elder,  you  have  put  the  knife  in  his  left 
hand."  The  artist  handed  him  a  razor,  and  said: 
"Try  the  edge  of  this,  my  dear  Barrett,"  The 
actor,  by  an  instinct  he  was  until  then  unaware 
of,  tested  it  as  the  figure  in  the  picture  did,  and 
thenceforth  he  made  the  correction  which  the 
painter's  shrewd  eye  had  suggested  to  him. 


They  are  telling  a  rather  amusing  story  of  Mr. 
Patrick  Rooney  and  Mr.  Addison  Ryman  Mr. 
Rooney  is  a  gentleman  known  to  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  public  as  a  delineator  of  Irish  charac- 
ters. Some  seasons  ago  Mr.  Rooney  became  in- 
volved in  difficulties  with  Mr.  Miner,  his  manager 
at  ihe  time,  and  it  began  to  look  as  though  Mr. 
Miner  would  certainly  get  the  best  of  the  matter. 
One  day  when  Mr.  Rooney  put  in  an  appearance 
on  Union  Square,  he  was  in  a  particularly  gloomy 
mood.  In  this  condition  he  met  Mr.  Ryman, 
who  courteously  inquired  after  his  health.  "  Sure," 
observed  Mr.  Rooney,  "it's  mighty  bad  I'm  feelin'. 
What  with  quarrelin'  and  dnnkin'  I'm  sick  and 
disgusted  intirely.  Be  heavens,  I've  half  a  mind 
to  lave  the  country."  "Indeed?"  pursued  Mr. 
Ryman;  "and  where  will  you  go?"  "To  Aus- 
tralia, I  believe.  It's  a  fine  business  I'd  be'doin' 
there,  so  it  is."  "  Nonsense.  There's  nothing  in 
the  country  to  play  to  but  kangaroos. "  "The 
divil  a  bit  do  I  care,"  exclaimed  the  Hibernian 
actor;  "a  kangaroo's  money  is  as  good  as  any 
other  man's.*' 


Will  McConnell,  now  manager  of  the  Brooklyn 
Theatre,  once  supported  McCullough.  The  star 
was  dressed,  like  the  seductive  Punch  of  the  Trois 
Freres  Provenceaux,  a.  la  Romaine.  He  was  play- 
ing "  Virginius,"  and  upon  clasping  his  hand  upon 
that  of  McConnell,  who  just  made  an  heroic  stage 
speech,  he  found  that  the  audacious  young  scamp 
had  left  a  cold  hard-boiled  egg  in  it.  Immediate- 
ly upon  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  McConnell 
"retired  up,"  leaving  McCullough  purple  with 
rage,  egg  in  hand,  and  perfectly  helpless  as  to 
what  to  do  with  it  He  was  "  on  "  for  at  least 
twenty  minutes ;  there  was  no  pocket  in  bis  toga 
or  in  his  tights ;  his  "  business  "  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  stage,  and  he  was  simply  bewildered.  The 
unhappy  tragedian  delivered  heroic  after  heroic, 
egg  in  hand,  growling  anathemas  sotio  zw«f  against 
the  author  of  his  misfortune;  but  he  couldn't  get 
rid  of  the  egg.  When  at  last  he  made  his  exit— 
or,  rather,  when  he  and  the  egg  made  exeunt— he 
flew  to  McConnell's  room  to  Trill  him  then  and 
there,  but  that  wise  young  person  was  perched  by 
this  time  in  the  flies,  chuckling  over  the  futile 
rage  of  the  star,  who  laughed  heartily  at  his  own 
discomfiture  an  hour  later. —  Chicago  Journal. 


A  Mysterious  Disappearance. 

All  dust,  dirt,  etc  ,  mysteriously  disappears  un- 
der Spaulding's  new  process  of  beating  and  reno- 
vating carpets.  Pioneer  Carpet  Beating  Ma- 
chines, 353  Tehama  Street. 


Art  Notes. 
The  free  exhibition  of  paintings  by  our  local 
artists  at  the  rooms  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  As- 
sociation, 430  Pine  Street,  has  not  been  favored 
with  a  large  attendance.  It  is  open  from  nine  un- 
til six  o'clock  daily.  Jules  Tavernier's  painting, 
"  The  Crater  of  Kilauea/'hasbeen  recently  placed 
there.  All  of  the  pictures  exhibited  are  for  sale, 
and  new  ones  are  to  be  added  constantly.  For 
the  convenience  of  those  visiting  the  gallery  the 
appended  complete  list  of  pictures  has  been  pro- 
vided: 

Oil  paintings — "  Waterfall  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains," 
by  F.  L.  Heath;  *'  Pilot  Boat  No.  9,"  by  Coulter;  "Scene 
in  Paris,"  by  Deakin;  "Whaling  Wharf  at  Monterey,"  by 
Yelland;  "Redwoods  at  Fort  Ross,"  by  Von  Perbandt; 
"Scene  on  the  Sacramento  River,"  by  Norton  Bush; 
"  Carmel  Valley,"  by  Yelland ;  "  Bridge  in  Paris,"  by  Dea- 
kin; "Marion  Wells's  Studio,"  by  Dahlgren;  "Aztec 
Girl,"  by  Narjot;  "Austin  Creek,"  by  Latimer;  "German 
Interior,"  by  Roethe:  "German  Landscape,"  by  Miss 
Phillips;  "Sympathy,"  by  Narjot;  "Guayaquil  River," 
by  Norton  Bush ;  "  Gualala  Picnic  Grounds,"  by  Yelland  ; 
"  Mallard-duck  Shooting,"  by  Denny  and  Butler ;  "  Tokay 
Grapes,"  by  Deakin  ;  "  Crater  of  the  Kilauea,"  by  Taver- 
nier;  "  Pollard  Willows,"  by  Rodriguez;  "Old  Mill  at 
Salt  Lake,"  by  Deakin;  "Muscat  Grapes,"  by  Deakin; 
"  Austin  Creek,"  by  M.  Straus ;  "  Squaw  Lake,"  by  Miss 
Nellie  Hopps :  "Yosemite  Valley,"  by  M.  Straus;  "The 
Dusty  Road,"  by  Brookes ;  "  The  New  Vintage,"  by  Dea- 
kin ;  "Dish  of  Pears,"  by  Brookes;  "Brook  Scene,"  by 
M.  Straus ;  "  Le  Soir,  Etang  de  Cernay,"  by  C.  A.  de  l'Au* 
biniere;  "Roses,"  by  Miss  Chittenden;  "Nasturtiums," 
by  Miss  Nellie  Burrell;  "Old  Mission  Church,"  by  Dea- 
kin; "Jersey  Cow,"  by  Miss  Matilda  Lotz;  "Salmon,"  by 
Brookes;  "  WinterMill,"  by  Deakin;  "  An  Indian  Home," 
by  Virgil  Williams;  "Portrait,"  by  Dahlgren;  "Mock 
Trial  of  Paris,"  by  Narjot;  "Old  Hunter's  Home,"  by 
Raschen;  "German  Landscape,"  by  Miss  Phillips;  "The 
Light  in  the  Window,"  by  Deakin;  "Mount  Blanc,"  by 
Deakin;  "  Landscape,"  by  Latimer;  "  The  Prospector  and 
an  Indian  Family,"  by  Raschen;  "  Roses,"  by  Miss  Chit- 
tenden; "Apples,"  by  Mrs,  Lauden;  "  Sheep,"  by  Miss 
Matilda  Lotz;  "  Chrysanthemums,"  by  Miss  Chittenden; 
"Landscape,"  by  Dahlgren;  "Outside  the  Heads,"  by 
Yelland;  "  Bay  of  Monterey,"  by  Heath;  "Coast  of  Hum- 
boldt," by  Yelland;  "  Where's  the  Dog?"  by  Virgil  Will- 
iams; "Wood  Interior  at  Fort  Ross,"  by  Von  Perbandt; 
"  Scene  at  Cohasset,"  by  Yelland  ;  "  Landscape,"  by  Dahl- 
gren; "Oranges,"  by  Mrs.  Htggins;  "Sketch,"  by  Miss 
Nellie  Hopps;  "  Austin  Creek  "  (black and  white),  by  Miss 
Nellie  Hopps;  "A  Bit  of  Capri,"  by  Virgii  Williams; 
"  Passion  Flowers,"  by  Mrs.  Van  Gano;  "  Rue  Militaire," 
by  Deakin  ;  "  A  Home  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,"  by 
William  Keith;  "  Indian  Studies,"  by  Raschen;  "Chrys- 
anthemums," by  Mrs.  Irving;  "Hollyhocks,"  by  Miss 
Nellie  E.  Burrell;  "Quail,"  by  Raschen;  "Still  Life," 
by  Mrs.  Lauden  ;  "  Wood  Scene,"  by  Von  Perbandt. 

Water-colors — "After  the  Storm  '  and  two  "Water 
Front  Sketches,"  by  C.  Jurgenson;  "The  Old  Mill,"  by 
Miss  McChesney;  "Portraits,"  by  Mrs.  Irving;  "  Sketch 
from  Nature,"  by  Mrs.  Virgil  Williams;  "  Golden  Days," 
byMme.de  l'Au  bin  iere ;  "Pinks,"  by  Mrs.  Virgil  Will- 
iams; "Roses,"  by  Mile.  Grandjean ;  "Boat-House  at 
Sauceljto,"  by  C.  Jurgenson;  "Portrait,"  by  Miss  C. 
Wilson;  "Pumpkin  Field,"  by  Mrs.  Virgil  Williams; 
"  Portrait,"  by  Mrs.  Irving;  "The  Bay  from  Alcalraz," 
by  C.  Jurgenson;  "  Portrait,"  in  pastel,  by  Mrs.  Daniel- 
witz. 

»  ■♦■  » 

CCCLIX.— Bill  of  Fare   for  Six    Persons,  Sunday, 

Juoe  ai,  1883, 

Lobster  Bisque. 

Broiled  Squabs  on  Toast. 

Brain   Salad. 

Stuffed  Peppers.     Summer  Squash. 

Roast  Veal.     Potato  Croquettes. 

Asparagus  Salad. 

Custard.     Raspberries. 

Apples,  Peaches,  Figs,  Plums,  Gages,  Pears,  and  Apricots. 

Custard. — Put  four  eggs  in  a  bowl,  then  sprinkle  flour 

on  them  little  by  little,  stirring  and  mixing  well  the  while 

with   a   wooden  spoon,  and,  when   the  mixture   is   rather 

thick,  stop   sprinkling   flour,  but   sprinkle  milk,  and   mix 

again  in  the  same  way  till  the  mixture  is  liquid ;  add  sugar 

and   essence  to  taste;   beat  the  four  whites  to  a  stiff  froth, 

mix   them  gently  with  the  rest;  butter  a  mold  well,  fill  it 

about  two-thirds  full  with  the  mixture,  and  set  in  a  warm 

but  not  quick  oven.      Serve  as  soon  as  out  of  the  oven.     If 

intended  to  be  eaten  cold,  omit  the  whites  of  the  eggs. 


A  Word  to  the    Ladies. 

There  is  no  article  of  wearing  apparel  in  the 
selection  of  which  greater  care  should  be  exer- 
cised than  in  corsets.  In  no  goods  are  there  more 
spurious  imitations.  Some  dry  goods  stores  ex- 
hibit showy,  flimsy,  unsubstantial  articles  and  call 
them  corsets.  Ladies,  be  on  your  guard  against 
such  goods.  Why  should  you  purchase  spurious 
and  worthless  imitations  when  you  can  get  the 
genuine  imported  French  corsets  for  less  money? 
Remember  that  the  celebrated  Freud's  Corset 
House  is  the  only  place  where  you  can  be  certain 
of  obtaining  the  best  made  and  per  feet -fit  ting  cor- 
sets. This  is  the  only  establishment  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  that  carries  in  stock  full  lines  of  the 
leading  brands  of  corsets.  In  no  other  house  have 
the  ladies  such  a  complete  stock  to  select  from 

No  one  can  miss  Freud's  Corset  House,  so  cen- 
trally located  at  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  Street, 
and  10  and  12  Dupont  Street.  Bear  in  mind  we 
close  daily  at  six  o'clock  p.  m.,  except  on  Satur- 
day nights. 

Manicure  and  Cosmetic  Parlors. 

Madame  Robison,  the  celebrated  Manicure,  has 
moved  her  parlors  to  No.  32^  Geary  Street, 
where  she  offers  her  services  tor  the  treatment  of 
the  hands,  finger-nails,  and  complexion.  All  la- 
dies should  have  their  hands  and  nails  treated  by 
Madame  Robison. 


—  A.  M.  Stevenson  &  Co.'s  Novel  Cracker 
Store,  at  1120  Market  Street,  is  attracting  con- 
siderable attention.  Their  stock  is  so  varied  and 
at  the  same  time  so  fresh  that  they  have  already 
established  a  large  clientele  of  regular  patrons. 


The  Pearl  and  Beaver  Casslmere 

Dress  Hats  introduced  by  M.  Meussdorffer,  N.  E. 
cor.  Montgomery  and  BushSts.,  and  404  Kearny, 
are  acknowledged  to  be  "  the  "  styles.  His  styl- 
ish Summer  Hats  excel  all. 


—  Dr.  E.  U.Cochrane,  Dentist, 850  Market, 
cor.  Stocktonfoverdrug  store).  Office  hours,  atog. 


Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 

.  ♦  . 

—  Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Flower 
and  Feather  Store,  1024  Market  Street.  Cheapest 
house  in  the  State  for  flowers  and  feathers. 


•  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


An  Unlimited  Variety  of 


-%i 


FANCY     BISCUITS 

Superior  in  quality  to  any  ever  before  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States. 
Manufactured  specially  for 

A..  3ME.  STEVEKTSOHT    <fc    OO. 

1120  Market  Street,  between  Mason  and  Taylor. 

S.  LEBENBAUM  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In  STAPLE  and  r.wci  GROCERIES,  choice  wines  and 
EIQEORS.       Importers  ol  Furnishing  GOODS  and  RASKETS. 

1443  to  i44g  POLK  ST.,  corner  CALIFORNIA. 


KiAB 


Are  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
A.  I- Bancroft  «t  «"o..  721  Market  St.,  S.F.,  Sole  Agents. 


PANORAMA. 

THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

S.  W.  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts., 

Open  dai'y  from  9  A.  M .  to  11  p.  H. 


TIVOEI    OPERA    HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Keeling  Bros Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  June  22,  23  and  z\, 
THE  MAGIC  FJLCTE. 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday, 
LITTLE  FAUST. 

Monday  evening,  June  29th,  Offenbach's  romantic  opera, 
ROBINSON  CRCSOE. 


Admission,  25  cents.. 


Reserved  seRts,  so  cent* 


GO  TQ 


^TSPECS/    YtaELie 


FURNITURE  STORED. 

Furniture,  Trunks,  Pianos,  etc.,  taken  care  of  at  PIO- 
NEER WAREHOUSE,  310  Stockton  St.,  near  mtter;  3c 
years' references  given;  advances  made.  H.  Windbl&  Co. 


THE    HARDEN    STAB    HAND 
GRENADE. 

As  a  Fire  Extingui-her,  it  stands  alone 
and  supreme — the  irresistible  conqueror 
of  fire.  This  is  the  original,  the  genuine 
Grenade,  and  the  ONLY  one  in  general 
use.  As  shown  by  competitive  tests,  the 
extinguishing  power  of  this  Grenade  is 
more  than  five  times  that  of  any  other. 
Beware  of  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringing grenades. 

H.  H.  GROSS.  16  Second  St. 


DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION.  532  CALI- 
FORNIA STREET,  CORNER  WEBB. 
For  the  half-year  ending  30th  June,  1885,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-half  (^14)  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  three-fourths 
(3?i)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  from 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  1st  July,  1885. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


—  TO  SEE,    OR    NOT    TO    SEE,   CAN    BE    THOR- 

oughly    explained  by  Muller,   135   Montgomery 
Street,  opposite  the  Occidental. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

The   Leading   Private    Boarding-House    In 
San   Francisco, 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at  Nos. 
709  and  711  Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Sutter  Streetcar 
line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street  cable  road. 
House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Telephone,  and  two 
American  District  Telegraphs.  Prices  according  to  loca- 
tion of  room.  MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


THE  BIRR  FOLDING  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
and  closes  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows all   in   place.     Thirty  styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
■  rent.   Prices  reduced.    Send  . 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
at  and  very  cheap.  H-  H.  GROSS, 

16  Second  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


FIRST-CLASS 

PASSENGERS 

Can  obtain  the  best  accommodations  by  the  short  line  of  the 
Chicago,  Mil  wan  kit',  and  St.  Paul  Railway 
to  all  points  East  and  Europe,  by  applying  at  No.  138 
Montgomery  Street. 

CHAS.  E.  FAIRBANK,  Traffic  Agent. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


BBUITS 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship  and 
Telegraphy. 

F.  P.  HXiLTl,  rv.il.knl.  C.  B.  HaLEY,  S^rttmrj. 

gjTsRND  FOR  ClRCULAR.^Jf 


San  Francisco 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


FRED.  SI.  OTIS,  AGEXT, 

309,  311  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The  liest  and  pnrest  of  California  M'ines  and 
Brandies. 


WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  (WIIMM,  644  Market  Street. 

The  Finest 

Line  of 

BABY 

CARRIAGES 

In  San 

Francisco. 

Send 

|  for  Catalogue 

THE     UNIVERSAL,     FAVORITE ! 

The  IJght-runnlng 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  onr  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offer, 
which  is  equivalent  to  Hire* 
months'  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  St. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel,  S.  F. 


14  Post,  and  S.  W.  cor.  Powell  and  Sutter 


THE  FIXEST 

Pure  Natural  mineral  Water, 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For:.ale  every  whera 

nevot  MS  Sacramento  «■..  *    •. 


ES3VE 


MRS.  DR.  BEIGI1EE 

Has  removed  to  BALDWIN  HOTEL,  Room  No.  aS, 
next  to  the  Reception  Room.  Galvanic  Healer- 
Natural   Battery.      Diagnosis    without   questioning. 

Hours,  i  to  4 ;    Ladies  and  Children  only. 

SPRING  STYLES. 

BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns  and  J.  r.  Ingralls' Illustrated  Books 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington  Embroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  H.  A.  DtniNfcl, 
Agent,  194  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE         ARCrUNAUT. 


VE  LEAD  !---OTHERS  FOLLOW! 


See  tne  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying, 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Asent, 


29  Post  Street. 


R-KM^onald. 

—PRESIDENT.— 

RHMDonaMJS 

1  VICE-PREST 


^  Pacific  Coast 
^.taJf  1000000,00. 
5uiplus$  450,000,00. 

'San  Francisco,  Gal  Jan.!5.1 1885. 


Remington 

STANDARD! 

Type -Writer. 

Again  improved  and 
perfected.    See  them. 
e.  G.  WKKSOX 
.1  CO., 
REMOVED  TO 
38  California  St 


(Established  1854.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

DEALERS  IN  HAY  AND  GRAIN 

PRIVATE    TRADE   SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  street San  Francisco. 


H.  M.  1EWHALL  &  CO. 

General  Shipping  and  Commission 

MERCHANTS, 

309  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WB,  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  VORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  In  every  prominent  commercial  city  In  the 
world. 


B.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHESEBRODGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,  DOIOXB  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 
■□2  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Bo  ton  ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


JOBS  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

114,  116,  118  Pine  st. 

ASSAl'ERS'     MATERIALS. 

line  and  Mill  Supplies.    Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


JOII\  F.  ENGLISH, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 

313,  31S   DAVIS  STREET. 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited 
Quick  sales;  prompt  returns.    P.  O.  Box  2415. 


■k 


COAL. 

Takes  the  lead  of  all  the  Coals  in  this 
market  for  the  home.  It  lights  quickly — 
lasts  longer  and  makes  a  better  fire  than 
any  Coal  you  ever  used.  One  trial  will  make  you  our 
friend  forever.  Use  light  draught,  and  save  one-third.  If 
your  dealer  don't  happen  to  have  it,  send  to 

«  i:i>au   KIVEB  <  O-VI.  CO., 

106  to  112  MlMMlon  Street. 


R0SADINE 

Renews  the  Growth  of  the  Hair, 

Relieves  Headache  Instantly. 


Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  Decoration  a. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

Sit,  312,  SIS,  and  317  Market  street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 


119     MONTGOMERY     STREET. 

ESTABLISHED    1851. 

DIAMONDS  and  OTHER  PRECIOUS  STONES,  and 
the  latest  novelties  in  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE 
constantly  on  band. 


iirnnnnr  o  i  ruin  n \mn_ 

>    *    FACTORY   COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  S.  F.    *    •>> 
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l  lie  undersigned  having  purchased  the  entire  Interest  in  the  Storage 
Business  of  the  late 


J.  H.  M0TT  &  CO. 


Will  continue  the  same   as   before.       Furniture,    Pianos,   Paintings, 

and   other  goods  stored   at   reasonable  rates.       Advances  made. 
Office  and  Storerooms,  No.  735   MARKET  STK££T,  opposite  !Hr<»T. 

j.  m.  PIERCE. 


PREJUDICE    IS    A  THIEF, 

And  Avill  Rob  you  of  many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  im- 
proved— are  not  hard  nor  dry — will  always  smoke  free  and  moist — will  not  crumble 
in  the  pocket  nor  "catch  you  in  the  throat.' 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  chaDge  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer, 
send  to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 
Enclose  three  red  Stamps.  WM.  S.  EIHBALI  A  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WHY  PAY  40c.  PER  LB.  FOR  SUGAR? 

DUNHAM'S  PATENT  CONCENTRATED  COCOANET 

Is  the  only  PURE  article  on  the  market,  and  contains  NO  SUGAR,  STARCH,  or  FLOUR, 
and  will  always  keep  fresh  and  sweet.  ALL  OTHER  PREPARATIONS  CONTAIN  ONE- 
THIRD  SUGAR.        Ask  your  Grocer  for  DUNHAM'S. 

D,  B.  HOLHES  A  CO.,  40  California  Street,  Pacific  Coast  Agents. 


INSURANCE         T  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

THE    LARGEST    PACIFIC  COAST    COMPANY. 

CAPITAL, $750,000 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  IS*  1,      -  -  -  $1,500,000 

AGENTS   IN  All   THE   PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President.; 
WILLIAM   T-  DUTTON,  Secretary; 


ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President; 

E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

120  BE  ALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.       Telephone  308. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 
Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturer. 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,  made  of  ONYX,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and 
Headstones.        IV.  H.  MCCORMICK,  827  Market  St. 


HOWE  SCALES. 

General  Agents D.  X.  A  C  A.  HAWIXV, 

501  Market  St.,  cor.  First,  s.  F. 


Steinway  A  Son's, 
Kranlch  A  Rach, 


Ernest  G  abler, 

and  C.  Roenlsch 


M.  GRAY,  206  POST  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GRANULA 

An  Incomparable  Food.  Readv  for  immediate 
use.  Unequaledfor  children  auiinvalids.  A  delicious 
diet.  Unsurpassed  lor  constipation  and  dyspepsia, 
bold  by  Grocers.  Box  by  malt.  48c.  Onr  Home 
Qranula  Co.,  Dawsvujj:,  N.  Y.,:ManuIacturera. 


Ladles  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3.  Pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it.  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER   &   WILSON   MFG.  CO. 

303  Sntter  street,  Sail  Francisco. 


ZEATINE 

A  New  Cereal  Food  for 

BREAKFAST! 


It  la  one  of  the  cheapest  Foods  that  can  be 
nsed  In  the  Family. 

It  secures  Health  and  Strength  for  Old  and 

Young,   with    economy    and 

pleasure  in  eating. 

It  is  a  Twice-Cooked  Food,  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

Prepared    for   the   table    in 

FIVE     MINUTES. 

It  is  as  pure  as  crystals,  and  white  as  the 
falling   snow. 

It  Is  pnt  up  in  packages  of  2M  pounds,  and 
for  sale  by  all  Grocers. 


JOHN  T.  CUTTING  A;  CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS. 
23  and  25  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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IT'S    VERY   SWELL, 

THAT 

PIPER  SEC 

(WHITE  LABEL.) 

THE  DRYEST  IMPORTED! 

HIGH-GRADE  WINE, 

WITH  A  BOUQUET.) 

Any  Family  when  entertaining  with 

PIPEB  SEC  may  rest  assured 

that  it  is  the  correct  thing. 

You  will  find  It  at  tbe  Clab  and  about  town 
AGENTS: 

PASCAL,  DEBEDAT  &  CO., 

426  and  428  Jackson  Street. 


•HI  413  4,. 415    SANSOME  Sr.S.5 

-     Importers  of  all  kinds  of  Paper 


SECOND-HAND  TYPE 

FOR    SALE. 


Old  Style  Ronrgeois 800  pounds 

(More  or  less), 

Old  Style  Minion 350  pounds 

(More  or  less), 

Old  Style  Nonpareil 200  pounds 

i  More  or  less). 

Together  with  Job  and  Display  Type.     Dress  now  in  us* 
OTiArgvrtaut.     Will  be  delivered  in  case  and  tied  up,  in 
good  order,  when  desired  by  purchaser.     Apply  to 
PALMER  A  KEY. 
405  and  40?  Sansome  Street. 

THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheapest — Simple?*! — Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
at  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange* 
able  type.     Price  Only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  Hall  Type-Writer, 
123  California  Street.  S.  F. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST, 
DELICIOUS. 
TRY  IT!      0 
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The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  appeal  taken 
from  the  monstrous  and  absurd  decision  of  Judge  Sullivan  in 
the  Hill- Sharon  case,  marks  an  important  era  in  this  cele- 
brated case,  and  gives  assurance  that  the  backbone  and  spinal 
tolumn  of  the  conspiracy  is  broken.  The  decision,  confined 
within  the  points  considered — viz.,  as  to  whether  the  order 
made  by  Judge  Sullivan,  granting  alimony  and  counsel  fees, 
pending  the  final  disposition  of  the  case,  was,  or  was  not,  ap- 
pealable— is  suggestive  that  the  whole  mountain  of  fraud, 
orgery,  conspiracy,  and  crime  will  be  swept  away.  Mr. 
Sharon  deserves  credit  for  the  courage  he  has  displayed  in 
ightingthis  case,  in  refusing  to  consider  any  compromise,  and 
in  determining  neither  to  give  nor  ask  quarter  until  the  courts 
had  made  their  ultimate  decision.  He  has  performed  for  the 
public  an  important  duty,  he  has  vindicated  himself  and  his 


family  from  a  reproach  and  stain  that  would  have  made  him 
infamous  if  this  woman  could  have  been  imposed  upon  him 
as  a  wife  by  the  means  which  the  theory  of  the  defense 
charges  were  resorted  to.  If  Mr.  Sharon,  at  his  age,  with  his 
wealth,  had  succumbed  to  the — as  he  alleges — conspiracy, 
which  by  forgery,  perjury,  subornation  of  perjury,  bribing, 
menace,  and  bullying,  could  have  imposed  upon  him  for  a 
wife  such  a  woman  as  he  alleges  Sarah  Althea  Hill  to  have 
been,  what  would  have  been  the  result  to  society?  If  the 
marriage  relation — which  is  the  underlying  corner-stone  of  our 
civilization,  which  has  the  sanction  of  religion,  the  protection 
of  law,  and  gives  to  society  the  only  shield  and  defense  that 
guards  it  from  immoral  assault ;  the  relation  that  determines 
questions  of  property,  legitimacy,  and  everything  that  re- 
spectable men  hold  dear  and  sacred — can  be  made  the  sport 
and  plaything  of  adventurers,  professional  speculators,  and 
criminal  conspirators,  to  be  worked  out  to  judicial  determi- 
nation by  criminal  practices,  then,  indeed,  have  we  fallen 
upon  evil  times.  Mr.  Sharon  was  a  splendid  prize;  his  ab- 
normal fortune  was  a  splendid  temptation ;  his  manner  of 
living  afforded  probabilities  of  carrying  the  conspiracy  to  a 
successful  termination — if  a  conspiracy  it  was — and  yet  it  has 
been  a  clumsy,  ill-considered,  brutally  conducted,  miserable, 
and  contemptible  failure.  The  forgeries  have  been  exposed, 
the  perjuries  detected,  the  inner  working  of  the  whole  in- 
trigue laid  bare,  and  the  end  is  failure  and  disgrace  to  every 
person  who  has  been  prominently  connected  with  the  prose- 
cution from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  only  successful 
side  issue  of  the  many  side  issues  seems  to  be  the  McLaugh- 
lin one,  in  which  that  individual  seems  to  have  gotten  away 
with  the  whole  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  leaving  his  asso- 
ciates, for  their  share  of  the  plunder,  an  indictment  by  the 
grand  jury  for  robbery,  while  he  enjoys  the  ease  and  dignity 
of  a  criminal  life  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  As  we  look  back 
through  this  marvelous  trial  we  -summon  before  us  the  per- 
sons who  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  prosecution,  and  ask 
ourselves  what  they  have  gained  for  their  labor  and  trouble? 
First,  of  course,  Miss  Sarah  Althea  Hill.  We  deny  ourselves 
the  privilege  of  more  than  asking  the  questions,  What  has 
she  accomplished?  Has  she  vindicated  her  good  name? 
Has  she,  through  all  her  trouble,  and  expense,  and  anxiety, 
secured  for  herself  a  better  social  position  ?  What  of  the 
man  from  Australia,  Neilson?  He  has  a  suit  pending  for 
that  portion  of  his  "  good  name,  fame,  and  fortune,"  which 
he  has  lost  since  this  suit  began.  Of  Gumpel,  under  exam- 
ination for  perjury  ? — engaged  in  legal  controversies  that  are 
seemingly  interminable;  his  reputation  seriously  affected, 
and  under  indictment  for  participation  in  a  robbery,  arid 
doubtless  lucky  if  he  escapes  conviction.  Tyler  has  quar- 
reled and  wrangled  through  a  long  and  bitter  controversy, 
and  so  far  without  adding  to  his  professional  or  personal 
reputation.  So  far,  we  think,  he  has  made  no  money ;  so 
far,  we  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  has  car 
ried  off  no  laurels  in  the  arena  of  pugilism  or  billingsgate — 
and  he,  too,  is  under  indictment  for  felony.  Vesta  Snow  is 
soiled,  and,  as  was  shown  in  the  Martha  Wilson  trial,  is  not 
as  white  as  driven  snow.  Wells,  we  believe  it  was,  who  con- 
fessed his  perjury.  True — poor,  worthless  Henry  M.  True  ! 
— whom  we  have  known  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  whom  we 
aided  to  exist  for  ten  years,  hedged  against  his  perjury  by  a 
death-bed  repentance.  Martha  Wilson  confessed  to  perjury 
in  her  first  testimony,  and  was  held  by  Judge  Sullivan  to  an- 
swer for  perjury  in  her  second,  but  acquitted  promptly  by  the 
jury  of  the  charge  made  by  him.  McLaughlin,  an  exile. 
And  then  the  worst,  crudest,  and  saddest  fate  of  all  the  par- 
ties in  this  case  is  that  of  the  attorneys  who  were  in  the  Sul- 
livan-salvage award,  and  who  have  been  subjected  to  the 
suspicion  of  barratry,  maintenance,  and  unprofessional  specu- 
lation. Tyler  the  father,  and  Tyler  the  son,  Judge  Terry, 
Flournoy  &  Mhoon,  Walter  Levy,  W.  W.  Foote,  and  R.  P. 
Clement  have  not  as  yet  received  the  $55,000  that  was  to 
have  been  divided  among  them.  Miss  Hill  does  not  touch 
the  $30,000  a  year  of  alimony.  And  it  is  said  there  are  other 
conspirators  in  the  background  who  have  advanced  money 
and  projected  criminal  brain-work  into  this  case  who  are  out 
and  injured.  The  Democratic  chivalry  politicians  who,  at 
the  beginning,  were  wont  to  hang  around  this  case,  have 
slunk  out  of  sight.  Judge  Sullivan  has  not,  in  our  judg- 
ment,   improved    his    judicial    reputation    or   increased    his 


chances  for  judicial  elevation.  Almost  the  only  one  who 
comes  out  as  clean  as  she  went  in  is  poor  old  Mammy  Pleas- 
ants, and  it  is  not  impossible  that  when  the  criminal  bonds 
are  all  canceled,  the  trials  all  ended,  even  this  benevo- 
lent lady  of  color  and  her  backer  will  find  a  shortage  in  their 
bank  account.  We  rejoice  at  this  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  calculated  to  disturb  and  ultimately  defeat  what,  in 
our  judgment,  we  think  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
criminal  and  diabolical  conspiracies  ever  put  in  motion 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Sharon  for  the  courage  and  firmness  he  has  exhibited  in  re- 
sisting this  plot,  and  the  community  for  escaping  the  conse- 
quences that  would  have  resulted  if  the  organization  of  the 
courts  and  the  machinery  of  law  could  have  been  used  to 
carry  to  successful  conclusion  so  wicked  and  demoralizing  a 
crime  as  we  believe  this  to  have  been. 


Headquarters  of  the  Platte,  1 

Omaha,  Neb.,  June  21,  1885.  J 
Editors  Argonaut:  Your  article  on  Indian  affairs,  in  your  issue  of 
June  13th,  is  to  the  point  and  true.  Nine-tenths  of  our  Indian  scares 
and  howls  from  the  people  are  for  the  purpose  of  getting  troops  and 
money  in  that  particular  locality,  and  the  same  proportion  of  Indians 
"break  out" — driven  to  it  by  starvation,  General  Crook's  reports 
show  these  same  Apaches  were  being  starved.  Starvation  and  a  prison 
reservation — freedom  and  an  abundance — tiiese  would  not  take  a  white 
man  long  to  choose  between.  Your  article  is  most  excellent.  Would  that 
the  press  of  the  country  should  take  your  stand — then  the  Indians  and 
whites  would  have  their  rights,  and  no  trouble,  as  now.  I  was  born  in 
the  Indian  Territory ;  I  have  served  against  Indians,  being  severely 
wounded ;  I  commanded  a  post  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  three  years : 
hence  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  My  sympathies  are  and  have  always 
been  with  the  Indians,  and  1  believe  every  soldier  feels  the  same.  We 
only  obey  orders  by  shooting  the  much-abused  red  man. 

Yours,  truly,  . 

The  foregoing  note  from  an  army  officer — a  gentleman 
who,  from  his  opportunities  for  intelligent  observation,  has  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  Indian  situation — will  be  regarded 
as  authority  by  all  disinterested  persons  outside  of  localities 
affected  by  the  scare  and  craze  of  an  Indian  war.  Arizona 
is  unfortunate  in  other  respects  than  the  presence  of  hostile 
Indians  within  her  borders  ;  she  is  cursed  with  a  class  of  ad- 
venturers who  are  too  spiritless,  poor,  and  drunken  ever  to 
get  away  from  her  towns.  Arizona  is  large  in  territory,  rich 
in  mines,  and  is  not  by  any  means  destitute  of  agricultural 
resources.  She  has  a  large  area  of  grazing-lands,  and  if  her 
valley  farmers  will  plant  the  Hermosillo  orange,  it  will  in  ten 
years  be  sending  that  fruit  to  Riverside  and  Los  Angeles  for 
sale.  We  are  convinced  that  the  Indian  scare  is  annually 
raised  for  mercenary  and  sinister  purposes,  and  that  wrong 
is  done  the  Indians,  and  great  outrages  perpetrated,  by  a 
very  worthless  class  of  abandoned  whites.  We  believe  that 
half  the  so-called  "outrages,"  massacres,  and  horse-stealing 
are  the  acts  of  white  vagabonds.  A  white  frontiersman,  with- 
out character,  home,  or  occupation,  devoted  to  mescal,  wom- 
en, and  gambling,  is  an  outlaw  more  desperate  than  the  In- 
dian, and  whenever  and  wherever  a  contest  occurs  between 
them,  the  presumptions  are  in  favor  of  the  Indian.  Arizona 
needs  a  white  immigration,  an  immigration  of  industrious 
working  men  and  women.  It  needs  capital  to  develop  its 
mines,  to  improve  its  lands  by  irrigation,  well-digging,  tree- 
planting,  and  other  industries.  This  immigration  is  prevent- 
ed now  by  the  conduct  of  that  class  of  speculative  and 
worthless  whites  which  every  year  or  two  provokes  an  Indian 
war.  Families,  peaceful  people,  and  capital  will  never  stop 
in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  so  long  as  this  condition  of  affairs 
is  permitted  to  exist.  It  would  be  well  for  the  people  of 
capital  and  brains,  who  have  not  lost  their  heads  about  Ge- 
ronimo  and  his  squaws,  to  hold  public  meetings  and  resolve 
that  "  there  shall  be  no  more  Indian  wars  in  Arizona,"  and 
that,  to  that  end,  all  dealers  in  Indian  supplies;  all  specula- 
tors; all  parties  interested  in  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
war  merchandise  ;  all  editors  who  are  confessedly  brainless 
from  drink,  or  characterless  from  any  cause;  all  politicians, 
or  other  worthless  adventurers  and  bummer,  who  make  gain 
and  glory  by  hunting  squaws,  kidnapping  papooses,  and 
stealing  Indian  ponies— be  turned  over  to  General  Crook  and 
imprisoned  upon  a  Government  reserve.  Let  these  worth- 
less whites  be  compelled  to  make  their  own  mescal,  raise 
their  own  grain  and  cattle,  and  subsist  by  their  own  labors, 
only  given   such    rations  of  meat,  clothing,   blankets,  pro- 
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visions,  and  agricultural  implements  as  a  political  bureau,  lo- 
cated at  Washington  and  aided  by  a  thieving  ring,  would 
not  steal,  and  see  how  they  would  like  it  themselves.  When 
there  are  enough  brave,  honorable,  and  level-headed  men  in 
Arizona  to  frown  down  these  recurring  Indian  wars,  emigra- 
tion will  flow  into  Arizona,  and  it  will  soon  take  its  place  in 
the  family  of  States. 

When  Mgr.  Capcl  announced  that  the  subject  of  his  sec- 
ond lecture  would  be  "  The  Catholic  Church  and  its  Aid  to 
Science,"  it  sounded  like  a  satire.  But  if  the  subject  seemed 
a  satire,  the  lecture  was  a  joke.  All  that  this  word-juggler, 
this  cleric-conjuror  needed,  was  the  cap  and  bells.  Mgr. 
Capel  began  by  saying  that  he  was  "surprised  that  in  this 
intelligent  age  and  in  this  proud  city  any  one  should  be  called 
upon  to  make  a  defense  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  being  the 
enemy  of  science."  It  is,  indeed,  rather  surprising;  it  is 
more  surprising  that  any  one  should  attempt  it.  But  what 
is  most  surprising  of  all  is  that  Mgr.  Capel  should  make  his 
corner-stone  of  defense  the  Galileo  imbroglio.  If  there  ever 
was  a  case,  which,  as  Prince  Henry  says,  was  "  open,  plain — 
palpable  as  is  the  palm  of  thy  hand,"  it  was  the  case  of  the 
Roman  Church  versus  Galileo.  But  Galileo  with  his  tel- 
escope simply  corroborated  the  theory  of  a  man  who  pre- 
ceded him.  Let  us  go  back  to  Copernicus — another  man, 
who,  according  to  Mgr.  Capel,  was  "aided"  by  the  Roman 
Church,  "appointed  a  professor  by  the  Pope,  and  returned 
to  Germany  with  a  pension."  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Copernicus  returned  to  Germany  for  his  health. 
He  considered  the  climate  of  Rome  dangerous,  and  it  was 
not  the  Roman  fever  that  he  feared.  Had  Giordano  Bruno 
been  as  careful  of  his  habitat,  his  life  would  have  been 
longer.  Copernicus,  then,  had  propounded  the  extraordinary 
theory  that  the  sun  and  planets  do  not  revolve  about  the 
earth,  but  that  the  earth  and  planets  revolve  about  the  sun. 
This  was  most  absui'd  in  the  eyes  of  theologians;  had  not 
the  geocentric  theory  been  sanctioned  by  Ptolemy?  Did  it 
not  agree  with  the  Scriptures  ?  And  last  and  best  of  all,  had 
not  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  "angelic  doctor" — a  most 
pious  worthy,  who  said  his  prayers  a  great  many  more  times 
a  day  than  Nicholas  Kopernik — had  not  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
lent  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  theory  that  the  earth 
was  in  the  centre  ?  And  he  had  done  so  after  much  fasting 
and  prayer.  So  Copernicus  scarcely  dared  to  give  his  ideas 
to  the  world.  You  may  say  he  was  a  coward — but  when 
rack  and  boot,  thumbscrew,  torch,  and  stake,  stood  prepared 
by  the  benignant  Roman  Church  for  whoso  spoke  his  thought, 
many  men  were  cowards.  Thirty  years  passed  ere  Coperni- 
cus dared  to  publish  his  theory,  and  when  he  did  it  was  pre- 
faced by  an  abject  apology  from  the  publisher,  and  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  Pope.  And  then  Copernicus  died — fortunately, 
for  him,  in  his  bed.  His  book,  "The  Revolution  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,"  was  duly  issued,  duly  read,  and  duly 
damned.  To  read  it  "was  to  risk  damnation."  The  Con- 
gregation denounced  his  system  as  "that  false  Pythagorean 
doctrine,  utterly  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures."  The  Ro- 
man Church  has  persistently  attempted  to  fasten  the  odium 
of  this  decree  upon  the  individuals  concerned,  thereby 
hoping  to  relieve  the  church  from  the  responsibility.  The 
attempt  is  on  a  par  with  most  of  the  actions  of  that  truth- 
loving  institution.  However,  the  attempt  is  a  failure.  The 
book  of  Copernicus  was  condemned  by  the  "  Congregation 
of  the  Index,"  or  the  cardinals  having  charge  of  the  "  In- 
dex Librorum  Prohibitorum."  The  Index  of  that  period  was 
issued  by  order  of  the  Pope  and  prefaced  by  a  special  papal 
bull.  So  the  attempt  of  the  Roman  Church  to  disavow  re- 
sponsibility for  the  condemnation  of  Copernicus  falls  to  the 
ground. 


In  disputing  with  Copernicus,  the  theologues  had  said:  "If 
your  doctrines  were  true,  Venus  would  show  phases  like  the 
moon."  To  this  Copernicus  replied:  "You  are  right;  I 
know  not  what  to  say;  but  God  is  good,  and  time  will  find 
an  answer  to  this  objection."  The  answer  came;  it  came  in 
the  rude  telescope  of  Galileo,  when,  on  the  night  of  the  71I1 
of  January,  1610,  he  saw  three  small  stars  revolving  in  an 
orbit  around  the  planet  Jupiter.  Thus,  nearly  seventy  years 
after  the  death  of  Copernicus,  the  truth  of  his  theory  was  de- 
monstrated. Men  may  die;  truth  never  does.  It  may  be 
hidden  ;  it  may  be  poisoned  with  dogma  ;  it  may  be  strangled 
by  priestcraft,  and  silenced  for  a  time — but  it  never  dies. 


Let  us  pass  for  a  moment  to  one  of  those  many  monks 
of  whom  Mgr.  Capel  speaks  as  having  aided  science.  There 
were  indeed  a  number — let  us  be  just.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, died  young.  Among  these  bold  and  truth-loving  monks 
was  Giordano  Bruno,  a  Dominican,  and  a  son  of  the  Church. 
But  he  was  an  honest  friar,  and  he  loved  the  truth.  He  was 
an  astronomer,  and  his  observations  convinced  him  of  the 
truth  of  the  Copernican  theory.  He  published,  among  other 
works,  "An  Apology  for  the  Copernican  System."  It  brought 
him  under  the  ban.  He  tied  from  Italy  to  Switzerland,  to 
France,  to  England,  to  Germany.  The  sleuth-hounds  of  the 
Inquisition  were  ever  on  his  track.  He  incautiously  vent- 
ured to  Venice.  Here  he  was  arrested  and  flung  into  a  dun- 
geon, without  books,  papers,  or  human  intercourse.  For  six 
years  this  manly  monk  lay  rotting  in  his  cell,  but  though  his 


body  was  broken,  his  spirit  never  was.  The  Inquisition  or- 
dered that  he  be  taken  to  Rome.  This  was  done,  and  he  was 
tried  in  the  holy  city  of  the  pontiffs.  He  was  accused  of  be- 
ing not  only  a  heretic,  but  an  heresiarch;  he  was  specifically 
charged  with  having  taught  "  the  doctrine  or  the  plurality  of 
worlds,  a  doctrine  repugnant  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture, 
and  inimical  to  revealed  religion,  especially  as  regards  the 
plan  of  salvation."  Bruno  stood  firm,  and  refused  to  recant, 
although  by  doing  so  he  could  have  saved  his  life.  He  was 
sentenced  to  be  punished  "as  mercifully  as  possible,  and 
without  the  shedding  of  his  blood."  This  hideous  phrase 
was  the  Romish  euphemism  for  burning  alive  at  the  stake. 
It  was  done.  Giordano  Bruno  was  burnt  alive  at  Rome  on 
the  x6th  of  February,  1600.  His  ashes  were  scattered  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  and  may  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul. 
Not  the  god  of  the  incestuous  Pope  John  XXII.,  not  the  god 
of  the  foul  Borgia,  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  not  the  god  of  Mgr. 
Capel — but  the  God  of  all  good  men,  who  love  truth  and  who 
despise  lies. 

In  his  delicate  way,  Mgr.  Capel  said  he  would  give  his  au- 
dience "  an  eye-opener  "  concerning  the  achievements  of  the 
Roman  monks  in  science.  He  did.  He  rehearsed  the  old 
story  about  the  lamp  of  learning  being  kept  alight  during  the 
dark  ages  by  the  monks  in  monasteries.  There  are  many 
who  think  the  lamp  of  learning  burned  more  brightly  during 
the  dark  ages  when  fed  by  Moslem  hands  in  the  Khalipliate 
of  Cordova,  or  what  is  now  Spain.  Listen  to  Draper :  "  The 
Khaliphs  of  Cordova  distinguished  themselves  as  patrons  of 
learning.  Cordova,  under  their  administration,  boasted  of 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  houses  and  more  than  a 
million  of  inhabitants.  After  sunset  a  man  might  walk  through 
it  for  ten  miles  by  the  light  of  the  public  lamps.  Seven  hun- 
dred years  after  this  time  there  was  not  one  public  lamp  in 
London.  Its  streets  were  solidly  paved.  In  Paris,  centuries 
after,  whoever  stepped  over  his  threshold  on  a  rainy  day 
stepped  up  to  his  ankles  in  mud."  The  palaces  of  the  Kha- 
liphs were  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe.  The  residences 
of  the  ordinary  merchants  among  the  Spanish  Mohammedans 
were  better  than  those  of  the  rulers  of  Christian  Europe.  Rich 
tapestries,  mosaic  floors,  marble  fountains,  and  beautiful  gar- 
dens were  seen  on  every  hand.  The  library  of  the  Khaliph 
Alhakem  was  so  large  that  the  catalogue  alone  filled  forty 
volumes.  Even  in  the  matter  of  calligraphy  and  the  illu- 
mination of  MSS.,  something  in  which  the  monks  have  gen- 
erally been  looked  upon  as  unequaled,  the  Spanish  Arabs 
were  far  superior.  They  taught  to  Western  Europe  the  fash- 
ion of  clean  linen  and  bodily  cleanliness.  "  Not  even  the 
commonest  Arab  would  have  offered  such  a  spectacle  as  did 
the  corpse  of  the  saintly  Thomas-a-Becket  when  his  haii'- 
cloth  shirt  was  removed."  Literature  thrived  under  the  Kha- 
liphs ;  one  of  them  was  himself  the  author  of  no  less  than 
fifty  volumes  ;  another  wrote  a  treatise  on  algebra — for  which 
science,  by  the  way,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Spanish  Arabs. 
The  Arabs  translated  the  works  of  the  great  Greek  philoso- 
phers, although  the  lewdness  of  the  Greek  poets  deterred 
them  from  their  translation.  Haroun  Alraschid,  however, 
had  Homer  translated  into  Syriac.  The  Khaliphs  established 
libraries  in  all  the  chief  towns ;  there  were  seventy  in  exist- 
ence at  one  time.  To  every  mosque  was  attached  a  public 
school,  where  the  children  of  the  poor  were  taught.  In  how 
many  monasteries  of  Christian  Europe  was  instruction  given  to 
the  poor  ?  The  hostility  of  the  Roman  Church  to  public  edu- 
cation has  not  abated  even  in  the  noonday  glare  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  what  must  it  not  have  been  in  the  midnight 
darkness  of  the  mediaeval  time  !  At  this  same  epoch,  how- 
ever, in  the  pagan  land  of  the  Khaliphs,  there  were  acade- 
mies for  higher  instruction,  while  in  the  great  cities  there  were 
universities.  Professors  gave  lectures  on  mathematics,  astron- 
omy, l'hetoric,  law,  and  medicine.  The  Arabian  physicians' 
were  famed  all  over  Europe.  In  the  land  of  the  Khaliphs 
there  were  cyclopaedias,  grammars,  and  dictionaries ;  there 
were  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  lexicons;  one  Arabian  dic- 
tionary consisted  of  sixty  volumes,  each  word  fortified  by  quo- 
tations, thus  antedating  the  style  of  Littre  and  the  great  Eng- 
lish philological  dictionary  now  in  preparation.  The  topics 
discussed  by  their  writers  were  many.  Let  us  mention  a  few : 
Avicenna,  on  medicine  and  philosophy;  Averroes,  on  philos- 
ophy—he was  the  discoverer  of  the  spots  upon  the  sun,  A.  D. 
1 190;  Abu  Othman,  on  zoology;  Rhazes,  Al  Abbas,  and  Al 
Bcithar,  on  botany;  Ebn  Zoar,  on  pharmacy;  and  scores  of 
others  on  topography,  statistics,  chronology,  numismatics, 
agriculture,  and  irrigation.  Chemistry  was  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  by  the  Spanish  Arabs,  while  the  Popes 
of  Rome  were  engaged  in  issuing  bulls  against  those  who 
practiced  it  in  Christian  Europe  as  "necromancers  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  black  art."  Surgery  and  obstetrics  were  prac- 
ticed by  the  Spanish  Arabs  ;  at  the  same  time  Pope  Innocent 
III.  forbade  surgical  operations,  and  Pope  Honorius  went 
still  further,  and  forbade  the  practice  of  medicine  by  clerics. 
In  1243  the  Dominicans  banished  books  on  medicine  from 
their  monasteries,  and  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  prohibited  dis- 
section as  sacrilege.  Andreas  Vesalius,  the  founder  of  the 
science  of  modern  anatomy,  was  hounded  to  his  grave  by  the 
Roman  Church.  Arnold  de  Villa  Nova,  the  greatest  physi- 
cian and  chemist  of  his  day,  was  excommunicated  for  "deal- 


ing with  the  devil,"  and  forced  to  fly  from  Christendom  into 
Paynim  land.  There,  let  us  hope,  he  met  with  welcome; 
although  not  in  the  land  of  popes,  monks,  and  friars,  he  was 
at  least  among  intelligent  men.  To  the  Spanish  Arabs  we 
owe  the  introduction  of  rice,  sugar,  and  cotton  into  Europe ; 
nearly  all  the  fine  garden  fruits,  and  the  culture  of  silk ;  the 
system  of  irrigation  by  flood-gates,  wheels,  and  pumps  ;  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  earthenware,  iron,  and  steel — 
their  sword-blades  were  famous  throughout  Europe  ;  we  o' 
our  very  numerals  to  the  Arabs,  and  the  science  of  ma 
matics  could  never  have  reached  its  present  perfection  uiih 
the  cumbrous  Roman  notation.  The  purpose  of  this  long 
enumeration  is  in  order  to  compare  Pagan  Cordova  with 
Roman  Europe.  What  has  Catholic  Europe  to  offer  during1 
the  dark  ages?  The  catalogue  of  Mgr.  Capel  is  meagre, 
and  nearly  everything  in  it  is  attributed  to  the  monks.  Here 
it  is:  Block-printing,  movable  types,  gunpowder,  the  mici 
scope,  the  telescope,  the  thermometer,  and  the  baromel 
Block-printing  has  been  known  to  the  Chinese  for  ages, 
has  the  mariner's  compass;  it  was  brought  to  Europe  by 
Marco  Polo,  who  was  not  a  monk,  although  an  accomplished 
liar.  Block-printing  was  not  even  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  monks,  for  it  was  used  in  the  printing  of  fabrics  in  the 
twelfth  century,  afterward  for  playing-cards,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  monks  took  it  up  for  the 
printing  of  missals.  The  inventor  of  movable  types  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  monk,  whoever  he  was.  There  are  claimants 
enough — Costar,  Gutenberg,  Faust,  and  Schoffer — but  none 
was  a  monk.  As  for  the  telescope,  it  was  invented  by  Lip- 
pershey,  a  Hollander,  in  1608.  He  was  not  a  monk.  It  was 
perfected  by  Galileo,  who  was  not  a  monk.  If  Mgr.  Capel 
desires  to  claim  Galileo's  discoveries  as  a  result  of  the  "aid" 
given  him  by  the  Roman  Church,  he  possesses  a  phenome- 
nal ease  of  assertion. 

But  to  return  to  Galileo.  When  his  rude  telescope  showed 
the  phases  of  Venus,  the  supporters  of  what  the  Church  called 
sound  learning  said  that  his  discoveries  were  deceptions  and 
his  announcements  blasphemy.  The  telescopic  revelation  of 
Jupiter's  moons  brought  out  the  answer  that  it  was  contrary 
to  revealed  religion;  that  the  Bible  clearly  showed  that  there 
could  be  only  seven  planets — vide  the  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks of  the  Apocalypse,  the  seven-branched  candlesticks  of 
the  Tabernacle,  and  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.  The  Bishop 
of  Fiesole  thundered  against  the  impiety  of  the  Cooernican 
system.  The  Archbishop  of  Pisa  made  every  effort  to  de- 
liver Galileo  to  the  Inquisition.  But  the  strongest,  bitterest, 
and  most  effective  opponent  of  the  new  philosophy  was 
larmin,  who  told  the  world  what  fearful  results  would  sprii 
from  the  doctrine  that  the  heavenly  bodies  moved  around 
the  sun  and  not  around  the  earth.  Such  an  idea,  he  said, 
"  vitiated  the  whole  Christian  plan  of  salvation."  Father 
Lecazne  was  responsible  for  the  declaration  that  "  it  cast 
suspicion  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation."  Next,  when 
this  mischievous  telescope  revealed  spots  upon  the  sun,  Mgr. 
Elci,  head  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  forbade  the  professor  of 
astronomy  to  mention  these  spots.  Such  matters  as  these 
are  the  natural  result  of  permitting  those  to  deal  with  nu 
minds  whose  educational  training  has  merely  fitted  thei 
serve  men's  souls.  The  battle-fields  of  science  are  thi 
strewn  with  such  intelligent  corpses  as  these.  The  lisl 
those  who  have  been  termed  infidel  and  atheist  include 
most  all  great  men  of  science.  Pope  Paul  V.  and  clevei 
his  cardinals  caused  a  committee  of  eleven  theologians 
examine  the  proposition  of  the  solar  spots  and  the  earth's 
motion  round  the  sun.  They  rendered  the  verdict  after 
month's  consultation, that  "the  first  proposition  that  the 
is  the  centre,  and  does  not  revolve  about  the  earth,  is  foo, 
absurd,  false  in  theology,  ami  heretical,  because  expressly 
trary  to  Holy  Scripture;  and  that  the  second  proposii 
that  the  earth  is  not  the  centre,  but  revolves  about  the 
absurd,  false  in  philosophy,  and,  front  a  theological  poin 
view,  at  least  opposed  to  the  true  faith.' 


■it 
»1 


. 


Ii 


Even  Galileo's  request  for  sepulture  in  the  family  tomb  at 
Santa  Croce  was  denied.  Pope  Urban  declaring  that  *it 
would  be  an  evil  example  for  the  world  if  such  honors  were 
rendered  to  a  man  who  had  been  brought  before  the  Rom.m 
Inquisition  for  an  opinion  so  false  and  erroneous,  who  had 
communicated  it  to  many  others,  and  who  had  given  soj 
a  scandal  to  Christendom."  There  was  much  joy  that  the 
heresy  of  the  belief  that  the  earth  revolves  about  the 
had  been  crushed  by  the  great  tribunal  of  the  church  acting 
under  the  written  authority  of  the  Pope.  But  what  had  Bfcc 
Church  actually  done  for  science  by  all  this  ?  It  had  giWSQ 
the  world  the  spectacle  of  Copernicus  escaping  persecution 
only  by  death  ;  of  Giordano  Bruno,  burned  alive  as  a  mon- 
ster of  impiety ;  of  Galileo,  terrorized  and  imprisoned  as  the 
most  infamous  of  infidels — all  these  grand  men  treated  thus 
for  giving  to  religion  new  foundations,  more  ennobling  con- 
ceptions, and  grander  revelations  of  the  might  of  God. 


Take  again  the  Novum  Organum  of  Francis  Bacon.  There 
arc  many  passages  which  prove  that  this  great  philosopher 
was  clearly  alive  to  the  danger  of  mixing  up  religion  and 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


science.  Early  in  his  argument  he  makes  use  of  these  words  : 
1  But  the  corruption  of  philosophy  from  superstition,  and  ad- 
nixture  of  theology,  separates  altogether  more  widely,  and 
ntroduces  the  greatest  amount  of  evil  both  into  whole  sys- 
ems  of  philosophy  and  into  their  parts.'"'  Take  again  the  in- 
erdiction.  by  the  Dominican  order,  in  1243.  of  the  study  of 
■nedicine  and  natural  philosophy,  which  interdiction  was  ex- 
ended  in  12S7  to  the  study  of  chemistry.  In  1 31 7  Pope 
[ohn  XXII.  issued  his  bull  Spomie/it  Pariter,  nominally  lev- 
eled at  the  alchemists,  but  really  dealing  a  terrible  blow  at 
he  beginning  of  the  science  of  chemistry.  In  13S0  Charles 
/.of  France  carried  out  the  same  policy,  under  the  advice  of 
lis  ecclesiastical  advisers,  even  going  so  far  as  to  forbid  the 
possession  of  furnaces  and  apparatus  necessary  for  chemical 
jrocesses.  Still,  among  the  endless  procession  of  monarchi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  bigots,  it  is  refreshing  to  come  across 
1  name  like  that  of  Antonio  de  Dominis,  who  relinquished 
lis  archbishopric,  investigated  the  phenomena  of  light,  and 
lied  in  the  clutches  of  the  Inquisition.  Perhaps  the  rever 
•nd  monsignore  forgets  the  name  of  Baptista  Porta,  whose 
esearches  in  optics  gave  the  world  the  camera  obscura  and 
lointed  -the  way  to  the  telescope.  He  encountered  the 
ame  old  policy — that  is  to  say  the  the  society  founded 
>y  him  for  physical  research,  "  I  Secreti,"  was  broken  up 
.nd  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  and  censured.  In  1624 
ome  young  chemists  of  Paris  having  ventured  to  practice 
he  experimental  method,  and  cut  loose  from  Aristotle,  the 
•acuity  of  Theology  persuaded  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to 
irohibit  the  new  teaching  under  penalty  of  death.  Take 
.gain  the  science  of  geology,  ^"hen,  in  the  seventeenth 
entury,  in  France,  De  Clave,  Bitaud,  and  De  Villon  revived 
he  study  of  the  subject,  their  pamphlets  were  destroyed,  they 
»-ere  banished  from  Paris,  they  were  forbidden  to  live  in 
owns  or  to  enter  places  of  public  resort.  About  the  middle 
•f  the  eighteenth  century  Burfon  made  another  attempt  to 
tate  simple  and  fundamental  geological  truths.  He  was 
jrced  by  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  to  recant, 
jid  to  print  his  recantation.  It  took  a  hundred  and  fifty 
ears  for  science  to  establish  the  wonderful  truths  of  ge- 
logy.  The  fossilized  remains  of  mammoth  animals  were 
rill,  for  a  time,  adduced  as  proofs  that  the  giants  mentioned 
1  Scripture  had  actually  existed.  Such  extraordinary  efforts 
.-ere  made  to  pervert  tangible  facts  to  the  support  of  intan- 
ible  theory. 


ence   of  the   free  institutions  under  which   we   live  in   the 
United  States. 


We  have  already  discussed  Mgr.  Capel's  claim,  that  the 
IJionks  invented  movable  types.     They  not  only  did  not  in- 
Jjent  them,  but  as  soon  as  the  inevitable  tendency  of  printing 
l/as  seen  to  be  the  broadening  of  thought  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge,  an  attempt  was  made  to  cripple  it  by  se- 
t,rc  censorship.     It  was  necessary  to  have  a  permit  to  print 
book.     In  1515  the  Lateran  Council  decreed  that  no  books 
hould  be  printed  but  those  which  were  "godly"  and  "ortho- 
ox" — in  other  words,  such  books  as  would  not  interfere  with 
he  ecclesiastical  power.     But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  in- 
:tances  of  insincerity  on  the  part  of  Mgr.  Capel  when  dealing 
.nth  historical  facts.     The  position  of  the  Romish  Church  has 
lways  been  to  subordinate  scientific  truths  to  theological 
logmas,  so  long  as  this  could  be  done  without  an  absolute 
xposure  of  its  own  bigotry  and  ignorance ;  then,  when  it  was 
npossible  to  fly  in  the  face  of  approved  facts,  its  policy  is  to 
ppropriate  them,  with  the  assurance — which,  however,  im- 
poses upon  none  but  the  ignorant — that  it  .had  always  recog- 
ized  said  scientific  truths,  and  was,  in  fact,  their  originator, 
onservator.  and  guardian. 


"  Columbus,"  says  the  Monsignore,  "  was  a  strict  Catholic, 
nd  to  the  instructions  he  received  from  institutions  of  learn- 
lg  under  the  patronage  of  that  church,  was  undoubtedly 
ue  the  discovery  of  the  Western  Continent  and  the  opening 
f  a  new  world  to  the  influences  of  civilization."  This  is  de- 
cious.  Does  the  discursive  Capel  forget  the  appearance  of 
Columbus  before  the  Bishop  of  Ceuta,  in  Portugal  ?  Does 
e  forget  how  the  brilliant  bishop  worsted  Columbus,  and 
roved  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  flock  (how  apt  a  title  for  the 
heep-like  creatures!)  not  only  that  Columbus  was  an  ass, 
ut  an  heretical  ass  at  that  ? — an  heterodox  ass,  more  to  be 
tared  by  all  good  sheep  than  an  hundred  ravenous  wolves  ? 
>oes  Monsignore  forget  how  Columbus  was  cited  to  appear 
efore  the  Junta  at  Salamanca  ?  Did  not  the  fat-witted  the- 
logues  rout  him  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons  ?  Did  they  not 
rove  to  him,  by  quotations  from  the  Psalms,  from  St.  Paul, 
nd  from  St.  Augustine,  that  he  was  wrong?  And  even  after 
olumbus  had  made  his  voyage,  the  church  was  still  com- 
litted  to  the  theological  theory  of  the  earth's  being  flat, 
or  in   1493  Pope  Alexander  issued  a  bull  drawing  a  north 

( id  south  line  upon  this  fiat  planet  of  ours ;  he  allotted  ev- 
ything  to  the  east  of  this  to  Portugal,  and  everything  to 
ie  west  to  Spain.  Unfortunately  the  Portuguese  kept  on 
tiling  east  until  they  got  clear  around  to  Brazil,  which  they 
aimed.  Difficulties  arose,  but  such  was  the  absurdity  of 
ie  Papal  bull  that  conviction  was  carried  even  to  the  Papal 
ind.    From  this  peculiar  attitude  of  the  Church  and  church- 

;  en  toward  Columbus,  both  before  and  after  his  discoveries, 
e  can  readily  see  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Roman  Church 
r  the  discovery  of  this  western  world,  and  the  very  exist- 


The  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Church — which  boasts  of  being, 
and  of  having  always  been,  the  same — are  the  results  of  all 
sorts  of  political  intrigue  and  chicanery.  The  Councils  which 
have  formulated  those  dogmas  have  been  the  scenes  of  wire- 
pulling and  intrigue  which  would  disgrace  a  modem  ward 
convention.  One  of  the  latest  CEcumenical  councils  (that  of 
1S70)  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  But  the  claim  of  divine 
inspiration  and  infallibility  is  most  amusing  when  one  consid- 
ers the  way  in  which  the  tree  of  dogma  has  grown.  All  sorts 
of  expedients  have  been  resorted  to — either  to  graft  a  new 
branch  to  the  tree,  or  to  lop  off  a  twig  which  threatened  to 
become  a  bough.  The  Trinitarian  conflict  which  raged  in 
Alexandria  was  practically  decided  by  a  street  fight  between 
a  gang  of  bare -legged  monks  and  a  howling  rabble.  In  this 
same  city  of  Alexandria  there  was  a  conflict  between  the 
church  and  science.  The  old  Greek  Philosophy  was  repre- 
sented by  Hypatia.  The  defender  of  dogma  was  "  Saint " 
Cyril,  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  manly — nay,  the  church- 
manly — way  in  which  he  defeated  his  opponent  can  best  be 
told  in  the  eloquent  words  of  Draper,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe ': 

Among  the  cultivators  of  Platonic  philosophy  whom  the  times  had 
left  there  was  a  beautiful  young  woman,  Hypatia.  the  daughter  of 
Theon  the  mathematician,  who  not  only  distinguished  herself  by  her 
expositions  of  the  neo-Platonic  and  Peripatetic  doctrines,  but  was  also 
honored  for  the  ability  for  which  she  commented  on  the  writings  of 
Apollonius  and  other  geometers.  Each  day  before  her  door  stood  a 
long  train  of  chariots ;  her  lecture-room  was  crowded  with  the  wealth 
and  fashion  of  Alexandria.  Her  aristocratic  audiences  were  more  than 
a  rival  to  those  attending  upon  the  preaching  of  the  archbishop,  and 
perhaps  contemptuous  comparisons  were  instituted  between  the  philoso- 
phical lectures  of  Hypatia  and  the  incomprehensible  sermons  of  Cyril. 
But  if  the  archbishop  had  not  philosophy,  he  had  what  on  such  occa- 
sions is  more  valuable — power.  It  was  not  to  be  borne  that  a  heathen 
sorceress  should  thus  divide  such  a  metropolis  with  a  prelate ;  it  was  not 
to  be  borne  that  the  rich,  and  noble,  and  young  should  thus  be  carried 
oft"  by  the  black  arts  of  a  diabolical  enchantress.  Alexandria  was  too 
faira  prize  to  be  lightly  surrendered.  It  could  vie  with  Constantinople 
itself.  Into  the  streets  from  the  yellow  sandhills  of  the  desert,  long 
trains  of  camels  and  countless  boats  brought  the  abundant  harvest  of 
the  Nile.  A  ship-canal  connected  the  harbor  of  Eunostos  with  Lake 
Mareotis.  The  harvest  was  a  forest  of  masts.  Seaward,  looking  over 
the  blue  Mediterranean,  was  the  great  light-house,  the  Pharos,  counted 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world;  and  to' protect  the  shipping  from 
the  north  wind  there  was  a  mole  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  with 
its  drawbridges,  a  marvel  of  the  skill  of  the  Macedonian  engineers. 
The  two  great  streets  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles— one  was  three 
the  other  one  mile  long.  In  the  square  where  they  intersected  stood  the 
mausoleum,  in  which  rested  the  body  of  Alexander 

The  city  was  full  of  noble  edifices — the  palace,  the  exchange,  the 
Ca^sareum,  the  halls  of  justice.  Among  the  temples  those  of  Pan  and 
Neptune  were  conspicuous.  The  visitor  passed  countless  theatres, 
churches,  temples,  synagogues.  There  was  a  time  before  TheophQus 
when  the  Serapion  might  have  been  approached  on  one  side  by  a  slope 
for  carriages,  on  the  other  by  a  flight  of  a  hundred  marble  steps.  On 
these  stood  the  grand  portico  with  its  columns,  its  checkered  corridor 
leading  round  a  roofless  hall,  the  adjoining  porches  of  which  contained 
the  library,  and  from  the  midst  of  its  area  arose  a  lofty  pillar,  visible 
afar  oft"  at  sea.  On  one  side  of  the  town  were  the  royal  docks,  on  the 
other  the  Hippodrome,  and  on  appropriate  sites  the  Necropolis,  the 
market-places,  the  gymnasium,  its  stoa  being  a  stadium  long ;  the  am- 
phitheatre, groves,  gardens,  fountains,  obelisks,  and  countless  public 
buildings  with  gilded  roofs  glittering  in  the  sun.  Here  might  be  seen 
the  wealthy  Christian  ladies  walking  in  the  streets,  their  dresses  em- 
broidered with  Scripture  parables,  the  Gospels  hanging  from  their  necks 
bv  a  golden  crain,  Maltese  dogs  with  jeweled  collars  frisking  around 
them,  and  slaves  with  parasols  and  fans  yooping  along.  There  might 
be  seen  the  ever-trading,  ever-thriving  Jew,  fresh  from  the  wharves,  or 
busv  concocting  his  loans.  But,  worst  of  all.  the  chariots,  with  giddy 
or  thoughtful  pagans,  hastening  to  the  academy  of  Hypatia,  to  hear 
those  questions  discussed  which  have  never  yet  been  answered — "Where 
ami?"  "What  am  I?"  "What  can  I  know?  " — to  hear  discoures  on 
ante-natal  existence,  or,  as  the  vulgar  asserted,  to  find  out  the  future  by 
aid  of  the  black  art. 

Cyril  at  length  determined  to  remove  this  great  reproach,  and  over- 
turn what  now  appeared  to  be  the  only  obstacle  in  his  way  to  uncon- 
trolled authority  in  this  city.  We  are  reaching  one  of  those  moments 
in  which  the  great  principles  embody  themselves  in  individuals.  It  is 
Greek  philosophy  under  the  appropriate  form  of  Hypatia;  ecclesiasti- 
cal ambition  under  that  of  Cyril.  Their  destinies  are  about  to  be  ful- 
filled. As  Hypatia  comes  forth  to  her  academy,  she  is  assaulted  by 
Cvril's  mob — an  Alexandrian  mob  of  many  monks.  Amid  the  fearful 
veiling  of  these  bare-legged  and  black-cowled  fiends  she  is  dragged 
from  her  chariot,  and  in  the  public  street  stripped  naked.  In  her  mor- 
tal terror  she  is  haled  into  an  adjacent  church,  and  in  that  sacred  edifice 
is  killed  by  the  club  of  Peter  the  Reader. 

It  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  firm  who  has  stirred  up  the  worst 
passions  of  fanatical  mobs  to  stop  their  excesses  when  his  purpose  is 
accomplished.  With  the  blow  given  by  Peter  the  aim  of  Cyril  was 
reached,  but  his  merciless  adherents  had  not  glutted  their  vengeance. 
They  outraged  the  naked  corpse,  dismembered  it,  and,  incredible  to  be 
said,  finished  their  infernal  crime  by  scraping  the  flesh  from  the  bones 
with  oyster-shells,  and  casting  the  remnants  into  the  fire.  Though  in 
his  privacy  St.  Cyril  and  his  friends  might  laugh  at  the  end  of  his  an- 
tagonist, his  memory-  must  bear  the  weight  of  the  righteous  indignation 
of  posterity. 

Thus,  in  the  four  hundred  and  fourteenth  year  of  our  era,  the  posi- 
tion of  philosophy  in  the  intellectual  metropolis  of  the  world  was  de- 
termined; henceforth  science  must  sink  into  obscurity  and  subordina- 
tion. Its  public  existence  will  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  from  this  period  for  some  centuries  it  altogether  disap- 
peared. The  leaden  mace  of  bigotry  had  struck  and  shivered  the  ex- 
quisitely tempered  steel  of  Greek  philosophy.  Cyril's  acts  passed  un- 
questioned. It  was  now  ascertained  that  throughout  the  Roman  world 
there  must  be  no  more  liberty  of  thought. 

The  Roman  Church  has  changed  its  methods,  but  it  has 
not  changed  its  spirit.  Its  legend,  "  Semper  idem,"  there  ap- 
plies. Its  mitered  generals,  its  frocked  and  cowled  soldiers, 
are  animated  by  the  same  spirit  toward  the  science  of  to-day 
as  were  the  rabble  monks  of  Cyril  when  they  slew  Hypatia. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  here  some  of  the  utterances  of  the 
CEcumenical  Council  of  1870.  Such  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Encyclical  and  Syllabus  as  the  council  found  it  expedient  to 
formulate  were  set  forth  by  it  under  the  name  of  the  "  Dog- 
matic Constitution  of  the  Catholic  Faith."  This  is  not  the 
whole  document,  but  an  abstract  of  its  more  important  parts. 
The  italics  are  ours : 

"  The  rejection  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Church  to  teach,  and  the 
subjection  of  all  things  belonging  to  religion  to  the  judgment  of  each 
individual,  have  led  to  the  production  of  many  seels,  and,  as  these  dif- 


fered and  disrupted  with  each  other,  all  belief  in  Christ  v. 

in  the  minds  of  not  a  few.  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  began  t 

as  myths  and  fables.      Christianity  has  been  rejected,  and  the 

mere  Reason,  as  they  call  it,  or  Nature,  substituted ;    mar 

the  abyss  of  pantheism,  materialism,  and  atheism,  and.  repudiating  the 

reasoning  nature  of  man,  and  even- rule  of  right  and  wrong,  the 

laboring  to  overthrow  the  very  foundations  of  human  society. 

impious  heresy  is  spreading  everywhere,  not  a  few  Catholics  have  been 

inveigled  by  it.     They  have  confounded  human  science  and  divine  faith. 

•'  But  the  Church,  the   Mother  and  Mistress  of  ■  r  ready 

to  strengthen  the  weak,  to  take  to  her  I  :hat  return,  and 

carry  them  on  to  better  things.  And  now  the  bishops  of  the  whole 
world  l>eing  gathered  together  in  this  CEcumenicil  Council,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  sitting  therein,  and  judging  with  us,  we  have  determined  to 
declare  from  this  chair  of  Sl  Peter  the  saving  doctrines  of  Christ,  and 
proscribe  and  condemn  the  opposing  errors. 

"  Of  God,  the  Creator  of  all  Things.— The  Holv  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Roman  Church  believes  that  there  is  one  true  and  living  God 
tor.and  LordofHeavenandEarth.  Almighty  Incom- 

prehensible, Infinite  in  understanding  and'  will,  and  in  all  perfet 
He  is  distinct  from  the  world.  Of  His  own  most  free  counsel  He  made 
alike  out  of  nothing  two  created  creatures,  a  spiritual  and  temporal,  an- 
gelic and  earthly.  Afterward  He  made  the  human  nature,  composed  of 
both.  Moreover,  God  by  His  providence  protects  and  governs  all  things, 
reaching  from  end  to  end  mightily,  and  ordering  all  things  harmonious- 
ly. Everything  is  open  to  His  eyes,  even  things  that  come  to  pass  by 
the  free  action  of  His  creatures." 

"Of  Revelation.— The  Holy  Mother  Church  holds  that  God  can 
be  known  with  certainty  by  the  natural  light  of  human  reason,  but  that 
it  has  also  pleased  Him  to  reveal  Himself  and  the  eternal  decrees  of  His 
will  in  the  supernatural  way.  This  supernatural  revelation,  as  declared 
by  the  Holy  Council  of  Trent,  is  contained  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  as  enumerated  in  the  decrees  of  that  Council,  and  as 
are  to  be  had  in  the  old  Vulgate  Latin  edition.  These  are  sacred,  be- 
cause they  were  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They 
have  Goa I  for their author,  and  as  such  have  been  delivered  to  the  Church. 

"  And  in  order  to  restrain  restless  spirits,  who  may  give  erroneous  ex- 
planations, it  is  decreed— renewing  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
— that  no  one  may  interpret  the  sacred  Scriptures  contrary  to  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  interpreted  by  Holy  Mother  Church,  to  whom  such  in- 
terpretation belongs." 

"Of  Faith. — Inasmuch  as  man  depends  on  God  as  his  Lord,  and 
created  reason  is  wholly  subject  to  uncreated  truth,  he  is  bound,  -when 
God  makes  a  revelation,  to  ol  This  faith  is  supernatural 

virtue,  and  the  beginning  of  a  man's  salvation  who  believes  re" 
things  to  be  true,  not  for  their  intrinsic  truth,  as  seen  I 
light  of  reason,  but  for  the  authority  of  God  in  revelling  them.  But, 
nevertheless,  that  faith  might  be  agreeable  to  reason,  God  willed  to  join 
miracles  and  prophecies,  which,  showing  forth  His  omnipotence  and 
knowledge,  are  proofs  suited  to  the  understanding  of  all.  Such  we  have 
in  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and,  above  all,  in  Christ.  Now,  all  those 
things  are  to  be  believed  which  are  written  in  the  word  of  God,  or  handed 
down  by  tradition,  which  the  Church  by  her  teaching  has  proposed  for 
belief. 

"No  one  can  be  justified  without  this  faith,  nor  shall  any  one,  unless 
he  perseveres  therein  to  the  end,  attain  everlasting  life.  Hence  God. 
through  His  only-begotten  Son,  has  established  the  church  as  the  guar- 
dian and  teacher  of  his  revealed  word.  For  only  to  the  Catholic  Church 
do  all  those  signs  belong  which  make  evident  the  credibility  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Nay,  more,  the  very  Church  herself,  in  view  of  i  er 
wonderful  propagation,  her  eminent  holiness,  her  exbaustless  fruitful- 
ness  in  all  that  is  good,  her  Catholic  unity,  her  unshaken  stability, 
offers  a  great  and  evident  claim  to  belief,  and  an  undeniable  proof  of 
her  device  mission. 

**  Of  Faith  and  Reason. — Moreover,  the  Catholic  Church  has  ever 
held,  and  now  holds,  that  there  exists  a  twofold  order  of  knowledge, 
each  of  which  is  distinct  from  the  other,  both  as  to  its  principle  and  its 
objecL  As  to  its  principle,  because  in  the  one  we  know  by  natural  rea- 
son, and  in  the  other  by  divine  faith ;  as  to  the  object,  because,  besides 
those  thing  which  our  natural  reason  can  attain,  there  are  proposed  to 
our  belief  mysteries  hidden  in  God,  which,  unless  by  Him  revealed,  can 
not  come  to  our  knowledge. 

"Reason,  indeed,  enlightened  by  faith,  and  seeking,  with  diligence 
and  godly  sobriety,  may,  by  God's  gift,  tome  to  some  understanding, 
limited  in  degree,  but  most  wholesome  in  in  its  effects,  of  mysteries,  both 
from  the  analog}"  from  things  which  are  naturally  known,  and  from  the 
connection  of  the  mysteries  themselves  with  one  another  and  with  man's 
last  end.  But  never  can  reason  be  rendered  capable  of  thoroughly  un- 
derstanding mysteries  as  it  does  those  truths  which  form  its  proper  object. 

"  But,  although  faith  be  above  reason,  there  can  be  no  real  disagree- 
ment between  them,  since  the  same  God  who  reveals  mysteries  and  in- 
fuses faith  has  given  man's  soul  the  light  of  reason,  and  God  can  not 
deny  himself,  nor  can  one  truth  ever  contradict  another.  Wherefore 
the  empty  shadow  of  such  contradiction  arises  chiefly  from  this:  that 
either  the  doctrines  of  faith  are  not  understood  and  set  forth  as  the 
Church  really  holds  them,  or  that  the  vain  devices  and  opinion  of  men 
are  mistaken  for  the  dictates  of  reason.  We  therefore  pronounce  false 
every  assertion   -which   is  contrary  to   the   ,  "  faith. 

Moreover,  the   Church,  which,  together  with    her  apostolic   office   of 
teaching,  is  charged  also  with  guardianship  of  the  deposits  of  faith. 
holds  likewise  from  God  the  right  and  the  duty  to  condemn   '  knoii 
falsely  so  called, '  lest  any  man  be  cheated  by  philosophy  and  vain 

"  Not  only  is  it  impossible  for  faith  and  reason  ever  10  contradict  each 
other,  but  they  rather  afford  each  other  mutual  assistance.  For  right 
reason  establishes  the  foundation  of  faith,  and.  by  the  aid  of  its  light, 
cultivates  the  science  of  divine  things ;  and  faith,  on  the  other  hand, 
frees  and  preserves  reason  from  errors,  and  enriches  it  with  knowledge 
of  many  kinds.  The  Church  does  not  forbid  any  of  those  sciences  the 
use  of  its  own  principles  and  its  own  method  within  its  own  proper 
sphere;  but.  recognizing  this  reasonable  freedom,  she  takes  care  that 
they  may  no!,  by  contradicting  God's  seaching.  fall  into  errors,  or, 
overstepping  the  due  limits,  invade  or  throw  into  conj'usion  the  domain 
iff, 

Among  other  canons,  the  following  were  promulgated: 

"  Let  him  be  anathema — 

■ '  Who  denies  the  one  true  God.  Creator,  and  Lord  of  all  things,  visi- 
ble and  invisible. 

"  Wh  .  that,  besides  matter,  nothing  else  exists. 

"Who  says  that  the  substance  or  essence  of  God.  and  of  all  things,  is 
one  and  the  same. 

"  Who  does  not  aekn  rid,  and  all  things  which  it 

contains,  were  produced  by  God  out  of  nothing. 

"  Who  shall  refuse  to   receive  for  -nonicai,  the  books  of 

Holy  Scripture  in  their  ilh  all  their  parts,  according  a  : 

were  enumerated  by  the  Holy  Council  of  Trent,  or  shall  deny  thai  they 
are  inspired  by  God. 

"  Who  shall  say  that  human  reason  is  in  such  wise  independent,  thru 
faith  can  not  be  demanded  of  it  by  God. 

•■Who  shall  say  that  divine  revelation  can  not  be  rendered  credible 
by  external  evidences. 

"  Who  shall  say  that  no  miracles  can  be  wrought,  or  that  they  en  n 
never  be  known  with  certainty,  and  that  the  divine  origin  of  Chris 
itycan  not  be  proved  by  them. 

"  Who  shall  say  that  divine  revelation  includes  no  mysteries,  but  that 
all  the  dogmas  of  faith  may  be  understood  and  demonstrated  by  reason 
duly  cultivated. 

"Who  shall  say  that  it  may  at  any  time  come  to  pass,  in  the  progress 
of  science,  that  the  doctrines  set  forth  by  the  Church  must  Ix:  taken  in 
another  sense  than  that  in  which  the  Church  has  ever  received,  and  yet 
receives,  them." 

"II  ho  shall  say  that  human  sciences  ought  to  be  pursued  in  such  a 
spirit  of  freed.  ■  h  -Id  as  true  their  assertions, 

apposed  to  revealed  doctrines. 

These,  then,  are  the  utterances  of  a  church  which  proposes 
to  "  aid  "  science.  These  are  the  utterances  of  a  church  which 
professes  not  to  blindfold  human  eyes  in  their  struggle  for 
light.  These  are  the  utterances  of  the  church  to  which  be- 
longs the  most  reverend  Mgr.  Capel. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


AN    UNHISTORIC    PAGE. 

By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

[A  short  time  ago  we  published  a  striking  story  called  "  Petherick's 
Peril,"  which  received  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  offered  for  the 
"  best  story  of  adventure"  in  the  Youths'  Companion  prize  competition. 
The  following  story  received  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  offered  for 
the  "  beat  humorous  story"  in  the  same  competition.] 

An  elderly  negro  man,  Uncle  Enoch  by  name,  short  of 
stature  and  with  hair  and  beard  beginning  to  grizzle,  but 
with  arms  and  body  yet  stout  and  strong,  stood  back  of  his 
little  log-house,  nut  far  from  a  Virginia  public  road,  endeavor- 
ing to  pull  his  axe  out  of  a  knotty  black-gum  log.  Often  and 
often,  when  his  stock  of  tire-wood  had  diminished  to  this  one 
log,  had  Uncle  Enoch  tried  to  split  it,  and  now  he  was  trying 
again.  While  thus  engaged,  there  came  to  him  his  son  Dick. 
This  was  a  youth  rather  taller  and  lighter  in  color  than  his 
father,  of  an  active  and  good-natured  disposition,  and  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  devoid  of  disturbing  ambitions. 

"  Look  a-heah,  daddy,"  said  he,  "won't  yuh  lemme  go  to 
Washington  nex:  week?" 

Uncle  Enoch  stopped  tugging  at  his  axe,  and  turned 
round  to  look  at  Dick.     "What  fur?     said  he. 

"  1'se  gwine  to  be  a  page  in  Congress." 

''What's  dat?"  asked  his  father,  his  bright  eyes  opening 
very  wide.     ''What  yuh  want  to  do  dat  fur?" 

"  A  page  is  one  of  dem  chaps  as  runs  round  and  waits  on 
de  Congressmen  when  dey're  doing  dcre  work  in  Washin'ton. 
Dere's  lots  of 'em  and  some  of'ern  is  culle'd.  Dey  hab  to 
be  might'  peart  and  cut  around,  and  fetch  de  Congressmen 
eberyting  dey  wants.  And  dey  don't  have  to  work  for  no 
fifty  cents  a  da)',  nudder.  Dey  gits  sebenteen  hundred 
dollars  a  year.' 

"  What  dat  ?"  exclaimed  Uncle  Enoch.  "Yuh  means  de 
whole  kit  and  boodle  uv  'em  gits  dat." 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Dick.     "  Ebery  one  gits  it  for  hisse'f." 

"  Yuh  shu'h  of  dat  ? " 

"  Yes,  sah,"  replied  Dick.  "  I  heerd  it  from  a  man  down 
at  de  cross-roads,  when  I  took  ole  Billy  to  be  shod  dis 
ebenin'.  He  wus  tellin'  a  lot  o:  folks  all  about  it  at  de  stoah. 
An'  won't  yuh  lemme  go  nex'  week?" 

The  old  man  put  his  hand  on  his  axe-handle  and  stood  re- 
flectively. 

Uncle  Enoch  had  been  born  a  slave,  and  had  been  an 
honest  and  industrious  servant,  whose  only  failing  was  that 
he  was  inclined  to  think  himself  better  at  all  times,  and  to 
dress  himself  better  on  Sundays,  than  his  companions;  and 
now  that  he  was  as  free  as  anybody,  he  was  still  honest  and 
industrious,  and  still  went  to  church  with  the  highest  white 
hat,  the  biggest  shirt-collar,  and  the  longest  coat  of  anybody 
in  the  congregation.  As  he  grew  older,  his  opinion  of  him- 
self did  not  decrease,  and  he  was  very  fond  of  exhorting  his 
fellow-members  in  church,  and  of  giving  them  advice  in  pri- 
vate whenever  he  saw  cause  for  it,  and  this  very  often  in  the 
shape  of  some  old  fable,  which  generally  became  strangely 
twisted  as  it  passed  through  the  old  man's  mental  organism. 

"■Look  a-heah,  Dick,':  said  he,  "  I'se  gwine  ter  tell  yuh  a 
story.  It's  one  uv  ole  Mahsr  George's  stories,  and  I've  heerd 
him  tell  it  often  to  de  chillun.  Dere  was  a  mouse  what  lived 
in  de  city,  I  dunno  'zactly  whar,  but  jus'  as  like  as  not  it  was 
Washin'ton,  an'  he  went  to  see  a  friend  uv  his'n  who  had  a 
plantation.  De  plantation  mouse  he  were  glad  to  see  de  ud- 
der one,  an'  put  him  in  de  chamber  wid  de  new  carpet,  an' 
gib  him  de  bes'  he  had;  but  de  fine  gemman  he  didn't  'pear 
to  be  satisfy  wid  n tiffin  but  light  bread  an'  cohn  pone  for 
break  fus',  an'  chicken  an'  ham  for  dinner;  and  he  says,  says 
he: 

"  '  Yuh  don'  git  canvis-back  ducks  down  heah,  I  reckin  \ ' 

"  '  No,  sah  ! '  ses  de  plantation  mouse. 

"  '  Nurtar'pins,  stewed  in  Madary  wine?' 

"'No,  sah!' 

"  '  Nur  oysters,  fresh  from  de  bay  ebery  mawnin' ;  nur  ice- 
cream, all  de  colors  ob  de  rainbow;  an'  little  candy-balls, 
what  go  off  pop  when  you  pull  :em ;  an'  a  whole  bottle  ob 
champain  to  each  pusson?' 

"  '  No,  sah/1  ses  de  plantation  mouse,  a-fannin'  ob  hisse'f 
wid  he  han'kercher. 

"'Well,  now,  jus'  yuh  look  a-heah,'  ses  de  udder  one,  gwine 
out  on  de  poach  to  smoke  his  cigar,  'yuh  come  to  de  city 
sometime,  and  when  you  tase  what  dem  dar  tings  is  like,  yuh 
won't  be  content  fur  to  stay  no  more  on  dis  yere  no-count 
farm,  so  fur  from  de  railroad.' 

"  So,  soon  as  he  sell  he  'baccer,  de  plantation  mouse  he  go 
to  see  his  city  fren'.  He  glad  to  see  him,  an'  sot  him  right 
down  to  a  pow'ful  good  dinner,  wid  all  de  canvis-back  ducks, 
an'  de  tar'pins,  an'  de  eysters,  an'  de  champain,  an'  de  udder 
tings  dot  he  done  tell  'bout. 

If  I'd  a-knowed  you  was  a-comin','  ses  de  city  mouse, 
'  I'd  had  a  reg'lar  cump'ny  dinner ;  but  yuh'l  have  to  go  'long 
and  jus'  take  pot-luck  wid  us  dis  time.' 

"'  Den  you  didn't  git  my  letter?'  ses  the  plantation  mouse. 

" '  No,  sah.  Reckin  yuhr  man  done  forgot  to  put  it  in  de 
pos'office.' 

"  So  dey  sot  an'  sot  till  dey  mos'  like  to  bus',  an'  de  planta- 
tion mouse  he  wonner  what  he  would  a-had  if  he  fren'  had 
done  got  he  letter. 

"  Jus'  as  dey  was  litin'  dere  cigars,  and  puttin'  dey  heels  up 
on  two  cheers,  de  dinin'-room  door  open,  an'  in  walk  de 
sheriff  ob  de  county. 

" '  Look  a-heah,  kurnel,'  says  he,  '  have  yuh  got  de  money 
ready  fur  all  de  ducks,  an'  de  eysters,  an'  de  wine  you've  had 
fur  yuhsef ;  an'  de  slab  meat  an'  de  cohn  from  de  West  fur 
yuhr  ban's  ?  Yuh  know  I  said  I  wouldn't  give  yuh  no  longer 
nur  to-day.'  De  city  mouse  he  turn  pale,  an'  he  tuk  de  plan- 
tation mouse  into  one  corner,  an'  ses.  he  : 

"  '  Look  a-heah,  kin  yuh  len'  me  two  or  free  tousand  dollars 
till  to-morrer  mawnin',  when  de  bank  opens?1 

"  Den  de  udder  mouse  he  pull  a  drefTul  poor  mouf,  an1  he 
ses:  *  I'se  pow'ful  sorry,  but  it  rained  so  much  in  de  low 
groun's  las'  year  dat  my  cohn  wus  all  sp'ilt ;  an'  dere  wasn't 
no  rain  on  de  high  groun's,  an'  de  cohn  dere  wus  all  wilted  ; 
an'de  fros'  done  cotch  my  'baccer  craps,  an'  I  didn't  have 
money  enuf  fur  to  buy  quinine  fur  de  ban's.' 

"  Den  de  town  mouse  he  ses  to  de  sheriff,  ses  he  : 

"'You  call  aroun'  Monday  mawnin',  an'  I'll  pay  yuh  dat 
money.  I  wus  a'spectin'  my  fren'  ter-day,  and  done  forgot  to 
k'lcct  it.' 


" '  Dat  won't  do,'  ses  de  sheriff.  '  I'se  heerd  dat  story  often 
'nuf.'  An'  he  rung  de  auction  bell,  an'  he  lebied  on  eberyting 
in  de  house  ;  an'  as  dey  didn't  fotch  enuf,  he  sold  dat  city 
mouse  an'  dat  plantation  mouse  fur  slaves. 

Dick  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror  at  this  direful  con- 
clusion of  the  story. 

"  Now  look  a-heah,  boy,"  continued  L'ncle  Enoch,  "ef  yuh 
links  yuh  is  gwine  down  to  Washin'ton  to  git  tarpins  an'  eys- 
ters an!  champain  out  ob  dem  Congressmen,  yuh  won't  be 
tuk  an'  sold,  'cause  dey  can't  do  dat  now,  but  yuh/ 11  find  yuh- 
se'f  gobbled  up  some  way  wuss  dan  dat  plantation  mouse  wus." 

Dick  grumbled  that  he  wasn't  a  mouse,  and  he  wasn't 
"gwine  after  tarpins,  nur  eyesters,  nudder." 

"Jus'  yuh  go  'long  an'  pick  up  some  chips  an'  trash  fur  to 
make  de  fire,"  said  his  father,  "  an'  don't  talk  to  me  no  mo'h 
ob  dat  foolishness." 

Dick  walked  slowly  off  to  do  as  he  was  bid,  and  for  a  long 
time  Uncle  Enoch  remained  standing  by  the  twisted  black- 
gum  log  without  striking  it  a  blow. 

Uncle  Enoch  was  a  skillful  and  practiced  ox-driver,  work- 
ing in  that  capacity  for  the  farmer  on  whose  land  he  lived. 
All  the  next  day  he  walked  meditatively  by  the  side  of  the 
slowly  moving  Bob  and  Blinker,  hauling  wood  from  the 
mountain.  He  did  not  shout  as  much  as  usual  to  his  oxen, 
but  he  guided  them  with  all  his  customary  precision  around 
slumps,  rocks,  and  the  varied  impediments  of  the  rough  wood- 
land road. 

"  Yuh  Dick,"  said  he  to  his  son,  in  the  evening,  "  is  yuh 
done  gib  up  all  dat  foolishness  'boutgoin  to  Washin'ton?" 

"'Taint  no  foolishness,"  muttered  Dick. 

"Why,  boy,"  said  his  father,  "'pears  to  me  yuh  is  too  ole 
for  dat  sort  o'  ting." 

"  It  don't  make  no  kind  o'  difference  how  ole  a  page  is,"  said 
Dick.  "Dat  man  said  so  hisse'f.  He  says  dey  got 'em  all 
ages." 

"  Dat  so,  shuh  ?"  asked  his  father. 

"  Sartin  shuh,"  said  Dick. 

"And  dey  gits  sebenteen  hunderd  dollars  a  year?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick.  "  An'  besides  dat,  dey  can  make  lots  ob 
money  blackhf  boots,  an'  holdin'  hosses,  an'  runnin'  arrants 
fur  de  Congressmen,  when  court's  out." 

Uncle  Enoch  looked  steadfastly  at  his  son  for  some  mo- 
ments without  speaking.  Then  he  said  :  "  Look  a-heah,  boy ; 
I'se  made  up  my  mind  ;bout  dis  yere  business.  Ef  all  dat  'ar 
money's  to  be  got  by  pagein',  I  agrees  to  de  notion." 

"  Hi-ri  ! "  shouted  Dick,  beginning  to  dance. 

"  Yuh  needn't  cut  up  no  sich  capers,"  said  his  father.  "  Yuh 
ain't  gwine.     I'se  gwine  mese'f." 

If  Dick  could  have  turned  pale  he  would  have  done  so. 
He  stood  speechless. 

"Yes,  sah,"  continued  Uncle  Enoch.  "  Ef  it  don't  make 
no  difference  how  ole  de  pages  is,  I  kin  step  roun'  as  lively  as 
any  uv  'em,  an'  kin  wait  on  de  Congressmen  better'n  any  boy. 
I  know  what  de  gemmen  wants,  an'  1  knows  how  to  do  it. 
I'se  waited  on  :em  'fore  yuh  was  bawn,  boy,  an:  yuh  neber 
libed  'mong  white  folks,  nohow.  Jus'  yuh  take  dat  ox-whip 
ter-morrer  mawnin',  an'  tell  Mahsr  Gregory  dat  I'se  done  gone 
to  Washin'ton,  and  dat  yuh've  come  to  drive  de  oxen.  Yuh's 
ole  enuf  fur  dat  now,  an:  it's  time  yuh  was  beginnin3." 

Downcast  as  Dick  was  when  he  heard  that  he  was  not  go- 
ing to  be  a  page  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  his  spirits  immedi- 
ately rose  when  he  was  told  that  he  was  to  take  Uncle 
Enoch's  place  as  ox-driver.  To  crack  the  long  whip,  and 
guide  the  slow  progress  of  Bob  and  Blinker,  was  to  him  a 
high  delight  and  honor,  which  impressed  him  the  more  forc- 
ibly because  it  was  so  totally  unexpected.  The  government 
position  had  held  forth  glittering  advantages,  which  had 
greatly  attracted  him,  but  which  his  mind  did  not  entirely 
comprehend.  But  to  drive  the  o.xen  was  a  real  thing,  a  joy, 
and  a  dignity  which  he  knew  all  about.  Dick  was  entirely 
satisfied.  As  to  the  page's  salary,  which  his  memory  or  his 
ears  had  so  greatly  exaggerated,  he  did  not  even  think  of  it. 

Uncle  Enoch  determined  not  to  announce  his  intention  to 
his  neighbors,  nor  to  take  counsel  of  any  one.  He  went  into 
the  house,  and  after  electrifying  his  family  with  the  state- 
ment of  his  intended  step  into  what  was  to  them  wealth  and 
high  position,  he  -set  them  all  to  work  to  get  him  ready  for  an 
early  start  the  next  morning.  Washing,  ironing,  patching, 
and  packing  went  on  during  a  great  part  of  the  night — his 
wife,  "Aunt  Maria,"  his  three  daughters,  and  even  Dick,  do- 
ing their  utmost  to  fit  him  out  for  his  great  undertaking. 

"What  I'se  gwine  to  do  wid  dat  sebenteen  hundred  dol- 
lars," said  Uncle  Enoch,  as  he  sat  on  a  low  chair  sewing  up 
a  gap  m  one  of  his  Sunday  boots,  "is  to  buy  dis  track  o!  land 
on  de  hill  back  heah,  an'  make  a  wine-yard  uv  it.  No  use 
foolin'  no  more  wid  little  tater  patches,  an'  cabbyges,  an'  tree 
or  foh  dozen  hills  o'  cohn  ;  I'll  sell  de  grapes,  an'  buy  all  dat 
sort  o'  ting.  At  de  wine-cellar  in  town  dey'll  take  all  de 
grapes  yon  kin  raise,  an'  ef  I  have  to  buy  a  horse  an'  wagun 
to  haul  'em  inter  town,  yuh  won't  see  dis  yere  fam'ly  walkin' 
to  church  no  no'h  wid  de  mud  up  to  dere  knees  and  de  hot 
sun  brilin'  on  ter  dere  heads." 

A  little  after  daylight  the  next  morning  Uncle  Enoch,  wear- 
ing his  tall  white  hat  with  the  broad  band  of  crape  around  it 
which  it  had  on  when  it  was  given  to  him;  with  his  highest 
and  stiffest  shirt-collar;  a  long  black  coat  reaching  nearly  to 
his  heels ;  a  pair  of  blue  jean  trousers  rolled  up  at  the  ankles  : 
his  enormous  Sunday  boots  well  blacked;  in  one  hand  a 
very  small  cowhide  trunk  tied  up  with  a  rope  and  carried  in 
the  manner  of  a  violin-case;  a  vast  umbrella  with  a  horn 
handle  in  the  other  hand ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  recently 
paid  month's  wages  in  his  pocket,  started  off  to  walk  three 
miles  to  the  railroad-station  on  his  way  to  become  a  Congres- 
sional page. 

Dick  assumed  the  ox-whip,  and  as  there  was  no  one  else 
to  take  the  vacated  place,  he  cracked  it  in  pride  and  glory 
over  the  heads  of  Bob  and  Blinker,  and  although  they  ran 
into  more  stumps,  and  got  into  more  deep  ruts,  than  was 
good  for  himself  or  the  cart,  the  winter  wood  of  Mr.  Gregory 
continued  to  be  hauled. 

One  week,  and  two  weeks,  passed  on  without  news  from 
Uncle  Enoch,  and  then  Aunt  Maria  began  to  get  impatient. 
"  Look  a-heah,  Dick,"  she  said,  "  when  you  comes  home  ter- 
night,  an'  has  had  yuhr  supper,  an'  has  done  split  up  dem  ole 
rails,  what's  too  short  fur  de  fence  anyway,  fur  taint  no  use 
fur  yuh  to  try  no  mo'h  on  dat  black-gum  log  what  yuh  daddy 
done  went  away  and  luf,  an'  ef  he  don't  come  back  soon 
he  won't  find  no  fence  at  all,  I  reckin,  when  he  do  come. 
Yuh  jus'  sot  down  an'  write  him  a  letter,  an'  tell  him  'taint  no 
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use  fur  him  to  be  sabin  up  all  dat  sebenteen  hundred  dollars 
to  buy  wine-yards  while  his  chillun's  gwine  about  with  sca'ce 
no  close  to  dere  backs. 

"  Dere's  yuhr  sis'r  Charlotte  what  has  to  go  to  church  wid 
dem  light  blue  slippers  Miss  Sally  gib  her,  an'  no  stockuns 
an'  no  wunner  de  people  laf  at  her.  An'  dere's  yuhr  daddy 
makin'  all  dat  money  down  dere  in  Washin'ton  wid  de 
Congressmen. 

"An:  she  a  gal,  too,  what's  done  won  de  prize  tree  times  in 
de  cake-walk.  I  spec'  he's  done  forgot  what  I  tole  him  'bout 
de  weddin'-ring  fur  me.  I  done  tole  him  to  buy  it  wid  defus' 
money  he  got,  an'  to  send  it  in  a  letter.  I'se  neber  had  none 
yit,  though  we  wus  both  manned  long  back  befoh  de  war. 

"An'  it's  no  use  waitin',  nudder,  fur.little  Jim's  funeral  till 
he  comes  back.  He  kin  sen'  de  money  fur  de  cake  and  wine 
jus'  as  well  as  not,  an:  Brudder  Anderson  is  ready,  he  tole  me 
las'  Sund'y,  wid  de  fax  an'  de  tex.  Little  Jim's  been  dead  now 
nigh  on  ter  two  yeah,  an'  it's  time  his  funeral  was  preached. 
I  ain't  got  no  'jections  to  de  wine-yard,  spesh'ly  ef  we  hab 
ter  hab  a  wagun  to  haul  de  grapes,  but  I  don'  want  yuhr  daddy 
to  come  back  heah  an'  find  hissef 'shamed  uv  his  fam'ly  arter 
livin'  down  dar  'mong  dem  quality  folks.  I'll  send  Charlotte 
dis  mawnin'  to  borrer  a  sheet  uv  paper,  an'  a  pen  an  ink  from 
Miss  Sally,  an'  see  ef  she  won't  let  her  pick  up  some  ap] 
in  de  orchard  while  she's  dar,  an'  p'raps  she'll  give  hi 
bucket  uv  buttermilk  ef  she's  done  churned  yistiddy. 
yuh  put  all  dat  in  de  letter,  an'  sen'  it  off  jus'  as  soon  as  yub 
kin." 

Dick  willingly  undertook  this  business,  having  made  up  his 
mind  while  his  mother  was  talking  to  him  to  put  in  a  few 
words  on  his  own  account ;  and  before  he  began  the  impor- 
tant epistle  each  of  his  sisters  had  something  to  say  to  him  in 
private  in  regard  to  suggestions  which  they  wished  to  make 
to  the  head  of  the  family. 

The  letter  moved  more  slowly  than  Bob  and  Blinker  ovei 
the  roughest  road.  After  three  nights'  work  it  was  only  hal 
done,  for  Dick  found  a  pen  much  more  difficult  to  handle 
than  a  whip,  and  besides  being  a  very  stumbling  speller,  in- 
variably went  to  sleep  over  his  paper  after  a  quarter  of  ar 
hour's  work.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  afte: 
the  commencement  of  this  literary  enterprise,  Dick  was 
standing  by  the  black -gum  log,  with  the  axe  in  his  hat 
wondering  if  it  would  be  better  to  take  another  rail  from 
forlorn  fence  around  the  little  yard — for  what  difference  coi 
it  make  when  there  were  so  many  open  places  already  ?- 
to  split  up  a  solitary  post,  which,  having  nothing  attached  ti 
it,  was  clearly  useless,  when  he  saw  upon  the  high-road  < 
figure  approaching  him. 

It  wore  a  tall  white  hat  with  a  broad  band  of  rusty  crapt 
around  it ;  it  had  on  a  high,  stiff  shirt-collar,  andalongblacl 
coat ;  in  one  hand  it  carried  an  umbrella  with  a  rough  hon 
handle,  and  in  the  other  a  little  hair  trunk  tied  up  with  ; 
rope  ;  it  had  a  bright  and  flashing  eye  and  a  determined  step 

It  did  not  go  on  to  the  house,  but,  turning  from  the  publit 
road,  came  through  a  gap  in  the  fence,  and  walked  straigh 
up  to  the  astonished  Dick. 

"  Look  a-heah,  yuh  Dick,"  said  Uncle  Enoch,  putting  dowi 
his  little  trunk  ;  "  who  done  tole  yuh  all  dat  foolishness  abou 
gwine  to  Washin'ton  to  wait  on  de  Congressmen,  an'  gittin 
sebenteen  hunderd  dollars  a  yeah  ?" 

"  It  was  a  man  at  de  cross-roads,"  said  Dick,  "  wid  a  re< 
beard.  He  done  brung  some  hosses  ober  from  the  Cou' 
House.     I  dunno  his  name." 

"  Is  he  bigger  nur  yuh  is  ?"  asked  his  father. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Dick  ;  "more'n  twice  as  big." 

"Well,  den,  yuh  luff  him  alone,"  said  L'ncle  Enoch,  will 
great  decision  and  energy;  "yuh  luf  him  alone.  I  hope? 
boy,"  the  old  man  continued,  wiping  his  face  with  his  grea 
blue  and  yellow  handkerchief,  "dat  yuh's  gwine  ter  learn 
lesson  from  dis  yere  bis'ness.  It  make  me  tink  ob  two  no 
'count  beasts  dat  was  once  loafin'  in  a  little  clearin'  dat  ha> 
bin  buhned  fur  a  seed  patch.  Dey  wus  stannin'  in  de  sun  t< 
warm  deyse'fs,  bein'  too  pow'rful  lazy  to  cut  some  wood  ant 
make  a  fire.  One  wus  a  gy-raffe,  and  de  udder  wus  a  kan 
gerroo.  De  gy-raffe  he  look  at  de  kangerroo,  an"  he  begun  tt 
laugh. 

"'It's  mighty  cur'us,' ses  he, 'to  see  a  poor  critter  lit 
yuh,  wid  some  legs  short  and  some  legs  long.  Ef  I  was  yul 
I'd  go  to  de  wood-pile,  an'  I'd  chop  dem  hind  legs  off  d 
same  lenth  as  de  foh  ones,  so  yuh'd  go  about  like  commo 
folks,  an'  not  be  larfed  at.' 

"  Dese  remarks  dey  make  de  har  riz  on  de  kangerroo's  bad 
he  so  mad  angry. 

" '  Yuh  suh'tinely  is  a  gay  boy,'  ses  he  to  the  gy-raffe,  *  t 
stan'  up  dere  and  preach  dat,  wid  yer  hine  legs  short  a 
plough-hannels  an'  yer  foh  legs  too  long  fur  butter-bean  pole; 
so  dat  yuhr  back  slopes  down  like  de  roof  of  a  ice-houst| 
Ef  I  wus  yuh  I'd  go  to  de  wood-pile,  an'  I'd  chop  off  dat  a 
long  neck  close  to  de  head,  I'd  be  so  'shamed.' 

"Now,  boy,"  continued  Lrncle  Enoch,  "dere's  lots  i 
stories  about  one  eberlastin'  fool,  but  dat's  de  only  story  . 
knows  'bout  two  uv  'em.  An'  now  jes'  yuh  go  inter  de  hoos 
and  tell  de  folks  I'se  gwine  to  put  a  new  cracker  on  de  o>[ 
whip  an'  ef  any  of  dem  ses  Washin'ton  to  me.  I'll  make  'ei| 
dance  Jerusalem ! " 

Dick  walked  into  the  house  to  deliver  this  mt^- 
as  he  went,  he  said  to  himself,  "I  reckin  de  plantation  mous 
done  gin  up  he  wine-yard." 

Olive  Logan,  in  a  London  letter  to  the  Philadelphia  Time\ 
writes:    "Just  a  little  mention  of  a  tiny  absurdity  befoW 
append  my  valuable  autograph.     Will  you  believe  tli.it  ml 
Lady  Frivolity  and  the  Misses  Brainless  made  me  a  mornin 
call  while  I  was  out,  and  with  their  precious  cards   I  found  I 
bit  of  pasteboard,  about  an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  widd 
which  bore  the  name,  duly  engraved  upon  ii,  of  '  Mr.  She] 
herd  Colley'?     It  was  fully  one  minute  before  this  dclightn 
joke  dawned  upon  me  in  all  its  blinding  luminosity.     M 
Shepherd  Colley  was  their  colley  dog,  who  was  accompanjj 
ing  them  on  their  round  of  calls.     Desiring  not  to  he  behin 
in  the  rigid  etiquette  of  social  life,  I  hied  me  tit  m\  stations 
in  order  to  cause  to  be  engraved  the  same  sort  of  card,  wit 
the  names  of  my  own   canine   family,  'The  Misses 
Hut,  bless  you,  the  modish  stationer  keeps  that  sort  of  thill 
in  stock.    1  found  ready  engraved — size,  one  and  one-quarU 
inch  by  one-half  inch,  and  done  up  in  the  usual  \  isiting-cai 
packages  of  one  hundred — '  Miss  Minnie  Black  and    rai 
'Mr.  Suttie  Pug/  'Mrs.  Willoughby  Pug,'  'Mr.  Frank  F< 
Terrirr,'  and  'many  others,'  as  the  ball-lists  say." 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


AMERICANS    IN    LONDON. 

"Cockaigne"  tells  of  a  Concert  they  Gave  and  the  Personages  Present. 


The  American  concert  which  took  place  at  St.  James's 
Hall  last  night  was  one  of  the  marked  events  of  the  season. 
Many  circumstances  combined  to  make  it  so.  Its  object  was 
one  of  charity,  the  performance  being  in  aid  of  the  National 
Relief  Fund  for  sick  and  wounded  British  soldiers.  Its  im- 
mediate patrons  were  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  other  lesser  members  of  the  royal  family.  It  was  got 
up  by  the  seventy  American  ladies  who  at  present  form  the 
American  colony  in  London,  and  the  performers,  both  pro- 
fessional and  amateur,  were  all  Americans.  Under  such  a 
combination  of  fortuitous  circumstances,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  the  affair,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  one 
vast,  gigantic  success.  The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated 
with  flowers  and  evergreens  in  front  of  where  the  "  Royal- 
ties" sat,  a  huge  lyre  in  white  pinks  being  hung  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stage,  while  the  American  and  English  flags  inter- 
twined draped  each  corner.  From  the  organ  gallery  at  the 
back  of  the  orchestra  was  displayed  a  full-fledged  American 
eagle,  in  white  on  a  dark  blue  ground,  with  thirteen  stars  in 
a  graceful  curve  over  his  head. 

!  The  concert  was  announced  to  take  place  at  ten  o'clock, 
but  long  before  that  hour  the  stalls  and  lady  patronesses' seats 
began  to  fill  rapidly,  and  it  was  just  three  minutes  past  the 
hour's  stroke  when  a  general  rising  of  the  audience  told  that 
the  "  Royalties  "  were  coming.  Sauntering  quietly  in,  with 
an  utter  absence  of  any  display,  came  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
iin  evening-dress,  followed  by  the  Princess,  in  the  simplest  of 
evening  costumes  ;  his  three  young  daughters,  with  their 
hair  loose  about  their  shoulders  ;  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Princess  Louise.  The  Prince  looked 
!about  him,  shaking  hands  and  chatting  with  a  few  friends 
.seated  near,  for  a  minute  or  two,  before  he  sat  down  ou  the 
long,  red-cloth  sofa  set  apart  for  him  and  his  family,  directly 
in  front  of  the  footlights.  The  punctuality  of  the  royal  party's 
arrival  was  in  delightful  contrast  with  the  affected  tardiness 
nf  some  people  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  whose  en- 
trance beneath  a  load  of  Worth-made  gowns  and  glittering 
diamonds,  some  time  after  the  concert  began,  did  not  enhance 
the  gratification  of  the  performers  on  the  stage,  or  of  the 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  people,  who  had  come 
ton  time. 

The  programme  was  in  two  parts  of  nine  numbers  each, 
and  included  selections  ranging  from  Randegger,  Sullivan, 
land  Cowen,  to  Gounod,  Mercadante,  and  Schumann.  The 
first  thing  worth  noticing  was  a  duet  by  Mrs.  Ronalds  and 
Mr.  F.  A.  Post.  It  was  simply  because  Mrs.  Ronalds  sang 
it  that  it  was  so,  however.  The  duet  was  the  said  Mr.  Post's 
own  composition,  and  a  more  dreary,  flat,  commonplace  pro- 
duction you  would  experience  difficulty  in  finding.  The 
gentleman's  manner  of  singing,  too,  did  not  enhance  the 
charms  of  his  song.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  time 
■  of  the  duet's  performance.  For  the  sake  of  people  who  go 
to  concerts  without  consulting  the  programme,  it  should  be 
'its  last.  That  people  may  know  what  to  avoid  if  they  ever 
come  across  this  duet  in  a  music  shop,  I  will  state  that  it  is 
called  "  Le  Serment."  Mrs.  Ronalds  did  the  best  that  she 
could,  handicapped  as  she  was  by  both  song  and  companion, 
and  whatever  applause  the  duet  got  was  entirely  owing  to 
her. 

A  Miss  Hamlin,  a  tall,  stately  looking  brunette,  followed 
with  two  songs  which  she  sang  with  much  entpresseme?it ; 
the  Prince  of  Wales  being  loud  in  his  plaudits.  Miss  Ade- 
laide Detchon  then  recited  "  Bob-o'-Link"  and  "Money- 
musk,"  with  considerable  originality  and  vigor.  The  self- 
possession  of  this  .plump  little  lady  was  the  admiration  of 
everybody.  The  way  she  threw  herself  about  the  stage,  and 
imitated  first  the  bob-o'-lmk's  whistle,  and  then  the  dance 
orders  of  a  country  fiddler,  was  wonderful  to  behold.  After 
the  applause  and  laughter  which  greeted  Miss  Detchon's 
efforts  had  subsided,  Mme.  Antoinette  Sterling  sang  a  new 
song  called  "  Longing  for  Home,"  composed  expressly  for 
this  concert  by  Arthur  Sullivan;  the  words  being  Jean  In- 
gelow's.  Of  course,  anything  that  Antoinette  Sterling  sings 
gives  pleasure.  She  has  a  voice  which  to  my  ear  is  sui gen- 
eris, and  as  different  from  that  of  any  other  contralto  as  a 
voice  can  be.  She  is  greatly  admired  in  England  as  a  singer. 
It  is  a  pity,  though,  that  her  personal  appearance  is  not  more 
in  keeping  with  her  voice.  A  more  thoroughly  unwieldy, 
badly  dressed  woman  you  couldn't  see.  It  is  not,  either,  that 
she  is  so  enormously  fat.  It  is  because  she  positively  refuses 
to  wear  stays,  and  consequently  there  never  was  a  woman 
who  so  thoroughly  fitted  the  time-honored  simile — a  feather- 
bed tied  in  the  middle.  Her  taste  in  dress  is  something  ex- 
ecrable, and,  with  her  swarthy  neck  and  arms,  and  straight 
black  hair  combed  down  on  each  side  of  her  face,  her  tout 
ensemble  is  strikingly  that  of  an  Indian  squaw.  But  her 
voice  !     That  makes  up  for  all. 

Then  came  the  intermission,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  left  their  seats  and  walked  about  chatting 
with  whomever  they  chose.  The  prince's  favorite  mode  of  ac- 
costing his  friends,  ladies  included,  is  by  thrusting  out  his 
left  hand  for  them  to  take.  It  was  funny  to  observe  how 
thoroughly  the  American  ladies  had  grown  accustomed  to  the 
regulation  courtesy  to  be  made  before  his  Royal  Highness. 
Mrs.  Ronalds  also  came  out  and  presented  the  princess  with  a 
huge  bouquet,  a  sweeping  obeisance  prefacing  the  presenta- 
tion. Miss  Nettie  Carpenter  began  the  second  part  of  the 
programme  with  a  violin  solo,  accompanied  on  the  piano- 
forte by  Lady  Randolph  Churchill.  Miss  Carpenter  is  but 
eighteen,  but  her  execution  of  one  of  Wieniawski's  difficult 
compositions  was  simply  marvelous.  The  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh seemed  especially  delighted,  and  I  saw  him  enthusias- 
tically demonstrating  to  one  of  the  princesses  next  him,  the 
surprising  flexibility  and  rapid  action  of  the  performer's  fin- 
gers. The  duke,  you  know,  is  no  mean  "fiddler"  himself. 
Then  Mrs.  Ronalds  sang  the  somewhat  hackneyed  "  Lost 
Chord  "  (by  request).  She  was  accompanied  on  the  piano  by 
Lady  Mandeville,  who  left  her  seat  behind  the  Prince  of 
i  Walesand  came  up  on  the  stage  for  the  purpose.  I  don't 
1  doubt  in  the  least  that  Lady  Mandeville  was  at  one  time  the 
belle  of  New  York.  But  there  is  a  wide  space  between  was 
and  is  in  tne  reign  of  a  beauty.  She  has  achieved  that  un- 
mistakable condition  of  embonpoint  which  changes  plump- 


ness into  puffiness,  and  writes passe'e  over  every  rounded  out- 
line. I  wish  she  had  married  a  gentleman.  You  never  hear 
of  the  roystering  viscount  over  here.  John  Thomas,  the 
Queen's  harpist,  accompanied  Mrs.  Ronalds  on  the  harp,  and 
the  large  organ  also  lent  its  aid  to  complete  the  harmonies  of 
the  accompaniment.  Mrs.  Ronalds  sang  the  song  with  much 
power  and  taste,  and  the  whole  rendition  was  as  successful 
as  every  adjunct  could  make  it.  But  Mrs.  Ronalds's  voice 
isn't  the  voice  of  twenty-odd  years  ago,  when  as  Miss  Kitty 
— I  can't  recall  the  name  now — she  was  Boston's  pride,  boast, 
and  pet.  Aside  from  a  metallic  shrillness,  telling  of  time's 
wear  and  tear,  there  is  the  labored  inhalation,  which  I  fain 
must  attribute  to  the  dumpy  figure  which  overtakes  most  short 
women  on  the  shady  side  of  forty.  But,  all  the  same,  she 
sang  the  song  grandly,  and  won  a  most  enthusiastic  encore. 

Following  the  "  Lost  Chord,"  Lady  Randolph  Churchill 
played  two  solos  on  the  pianoforte — "  Landler,"  by  Stephen 
Heller,  and  "  Yolkweise  Humoresqueu,"  by  Grieg.  Lady 
Randolph  Churchill  is,  to  my  taste,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  I  ever  saw.  Dark,  tall,  and  commanding,  with  a 
simply  perfect  figure;  her  face,  the  sweet  gentleness  of  its  ex- 
pression, the  clear  olive  of  its  complexion,  the  softness  and 
"wonder"  of  its  large  dark  eyes,  and  the  classic  outlines  of  its 
features,  is  not  only  one  to  charm  an  artist,  but  one  from  which 
the  eye  of  the  fascinated  beholder  never  wants  to  wander. 
She  has  most  beautifully  molded  arms,  and  as  she  stepped 
down  from  the  platform  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the 
tiniest  of  feet,  whose  perfection  of  smallncss  and  shape  I  can 
in  no  better  way  describe  than  by  saying  that  both  were — 
American.  One  of  her  greatest  charms  was  her  apparent 
unconsciousness  of  her  own  beauty.  She  played  both  of  her 
piano  pieces  with  a  modest  grace  and  a  quiet  self-possession 
that  showed  her  thoughts  were  but  on  the  key-board  before 
her.  She  is  a  brilliant  and  accomplished  pianist,  with  a  del- 
icacy and  clearness  of  touch  seldom  met  with  in  an  amateur. 
Both  pieces  were  played  in  a  finished  style  and  in  perfct 
taste.  An  amusing  incident  occurred  here.  She  was  loudly 
encored,  and  running  up  the  steps  to  bow  her  acknowledg- 
ments, with  that  naturalness  and  girlish  simplicity  which  the 
artificial  restraint  of  London  society  had  been  unable  to 
spoil,  she  glanced  at  the  royal  party,  and  seeing  no  hand 
among  them  raised  in  applause,  she  turned  and  ran  back. 
But  the  people  wouldn't  be  satisfied,  and,  falling  into  the  joke, 
redoubled  their  plaudits.  Again  she  came  slowly  up  the 
steps,  her  eyes  on  the  prince  and  princess.  This  time  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  of  the 
party  who  knew  what  was  going  on,  leaned  forward  and 
clapped  his  hands  vigorously.  The  Prince  of  Wales  took  it 
up,  and  then  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh;  and  having  gained 
her  point,  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  courtesied  and  ran 
laughing  down  the  steps  again. 

Miss  Gertrude  Griswold  sang  a  couple  of  songs.  She  has 
a  good  strong  soprano,  but  the  faces  she  makes  in  singing 
are  simply  too  indicative  of  internal  torture  to  cause  aught 
but  pain  in  the  listener  who  looks.  After  that  came  a  song 
in  French,  "  La  Mule  de  Pedro,"  sung  by  Mr.  Post.  Mr. 
Post's  abilities  as  a  singer  are  about  coequal  with  his  abilities 
as  a  composer.  If  he  were  forced  to  earn  his  living  as 
either,  he  would  starve.  Unfortunately  he  can  afford  to  be 
an  amateur,  and  is  able  to  compose  and  sing  for  nothing. 
But  it's  rather  hard  lines  on  his  *poor  fellow-creatures.  I 
don't  know  much  about  the  genus,  except  from  what  I  have 
read,  but  I  should  imagine  Mr.  Post  to  be  a  splendid  illus- 
tration of  a  New  York  dude.  I  dare  say  before  he  stood 
facing  the  Prince  of  Wales  he  thought  his  clothes  were  the 
correct  thing.  But,  taking  Albert  Edward  as  his  model,  they 
weren't.  And  just  here,  before  I  forget  it,  let  me,  apropos  of 
clothes,  say  that  neither  the  Prince  of  Wales  nor  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  had  their  evening  waistcoats  scooped  out  on 
each  side,  as  the  actors  and  young  men  who  imitate  them 
have,  for  an  extra  display  of  shirt-front.  The  waistcoats  of 
the  Prince  and  Duke  went  down  straight  from  shoulder  to 
top  button,  like  a  letter  V,  and  were  not  rounded  at  the  bot- 
tom, like  a  U.  Antoinette  Sterling  sang  another  song, 
"We're  Noddin',"  which,  I  think,  was  an  unfortunate  selec- 
tion. 

It  was  now  close  upon  midnight,  but  Marie  Van  Zandt's 
song  was  yet  to  come.  Just  as  she  left  the  stage  at  the  Gai- 
ety Theatre,  where  she  is  now  singing  in  "  Lakme,"  and  not 
waiting  to  change  her  costume,  she  drove  to  St.  James's 
Hall,  and  came  on  the  platform  in  her  Oriental  attire.  She 
sang  the  "  Shadow  Dance"  from  "  Dinorah,"  and  I  have  sel- 
dom heard  the  equal  of  the  storm  of  applause  that  her  sing- 
ing of  it  created.  She  had  to  come  back  and  sing  the  last 
part  of  it  over  before  the  audience  would  be  satisfied.  What 
the  programme  called  an  "American  Banjo  Dance,"  per- 
formed on  eight  banjos  by  as  many  American  gentlemen, 
closed  the  evening's  entertainment.  I  did  not  wait  for  this 
musical  treat.  To  speak  plainly,  I  think  it  was  quite  out  of 
place  at  such  a  concert.  I  need  not  say  that  the  pianofortes 
used  were  Steinways,  "kindly  lent  for  the  occasion."  The 
concert  must  have  realized  many  hundreds  of  pounds. 

London,  June  io,  1SS5.  Cockaigne. 


Wives  make  the  winning  men  nowadays.  The  premier- 
ship has  been  the  ambitious  dream  of  his  life  to  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  or  rather  that  of  his  wife,  the  brilliant  daughter 
of  the  late  Baron  Anderson,  who  sways  his  every  thought 
and  action.  One  afternoon  in  1S6S,  on  his  coming  into  the 
title,  Mr.  Louis  J.  Jennings,  a  London  newspaper  correspond- 
ent, happening  to  call  on  some  literary  business  upon  Mr. 
Cook,  then  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review,  at  his  chambers 
in  the  Albany,  met  a  lady  coming  out  dressed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, and  in  tears.  "  Do  you  know  who  that  is?"  said  Mr. 
Cook  when  he  came  in.  "  That  is  the  new  Marchioness  of 
Salisbury,  and  she  is  weeping  because,  she  says,  'Bob's 
chances  for  the  premiership  are  ruined  by  his  being  taken 
from  the  House  of  Commons  and  transferred  to  the  Lords.'  " 
She  contributed  while  Lady  Robert  Cecil  some  remarkable 
papers  on  women  and  their  ways  to  the  Saturday  Review. 


Queen  Victoria  detests  smokers,  and  keeps  up  in  her  pal- 
aces the  standing  order:  "Positively  no  smoking  here," 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  as  the 
first  dandy  of  the  land,  not  only  smokes,  but  sets  all  the  fash- 
ions, though  his  reputation  as  a  rake  is  exaggerated.  The 
Queen  is  noted  also  for  three  other  things — ridiculous  dress- 
ing, stinginess,  and  fondness  for  Germans  and  Scotchmen. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  amusing  incident  in  the  French  Chanber  many  years 
ago  is  brought  to  mind  by  the  recent  scare  about  Herat. 
The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  made  an  announcement  in 
the  following  words  :  Messieurs — Nous  venons  d'apprendre 
que  Dost  Mohammed  a  prisl'Herat  (les  rats)."  Upon  which 
M.  Thiers  exclaimed  :  "  Ouq  dirale  Shah  (le  chat)?"  When 
this  was  received  with  laughter,  he  added,  demurely :  "Je 
m'apercois,  messieurs,  que  mon  calcmbour  involontaire  a 
provoque*  les  sou/is  de  la  chambre." 


Bob  Ingersoll  called  at  the  Interior  Department  the  other 
day,  and  asked  to  see  the  Secretary.  "  De  Sec'tary  is  occu- 
pied, sah,  with  members  and  senatahs  only,"  said  the  colored 
messenger  at  the  door.  Bob  waited  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
pulled  out  a  half-dollar,  and  dropped  it  into  the  janitor's  hand, 
after  giving  a  few  whispered  instructions.  A  moment  later 
the  messenger  walked  into  the  Secretary's  room,  where  a  large 
number  of  senators  and  members  were  assembled,  and  ad- 
dressed the  Secretary:  "  Mr.  Sec'tary,  Mr.  Bob  Ingersoll  am 
at  de  doah.  He  says  he  understands  that  dis  am  de  time 
when  you  won't  see  any  but  members  and  senatahs,  an'  he 
wants  to  know  when  you  receive  gentlemens."  "  Show  the 
colonel  in,"  said  the  Secretary. 


When  Governor  Cleveland  visited  the  State  camp  at  New- 
burg,  in  1883,  he  was  attended  by  his  staff  in  full  rig.  It  was 
one  of  the  few  opportunities  the  Governor's  military  family 
had  enjoyed  of  appearing  together  in  public  in  full  uniform, 
and  they  presented  a  very  handsome  and  even  brilliant  ap- 
pearance. The  Governor  led  the  way  through  the  private 
entrance  to  the  camp,  closely  followed  by  his  secretary, 
Colonel  Lamont.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  staff  the  gate 
was  then  quickly  closed  and  locked.  As  maybe  imaged,  dis- 
gust succeeded  surprise  when,' in  reply  to  vigorous  remon- 
strances, the  gate-keeper  blandly  remarked:  "It's  accordin' 
to  orders,  gentlemen.  This  is  the  Governor's  entrance.  The 
band  goes  in  at  the  other  gate." 

♦ 

Two  worthy  incumbents,  who  fretted  their  little  hour  upon 
a  stage  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  happened  to  be 
chosen  deacons  on  the  same  day.  The  more  youthful  of  the 
two  flew  home  to  tell  his  young  wife  what  an  important  prop 
of  the  civic  edifice  he  had  been  allowed  to  become ;  and 
searching  the  "but  and  ben"  in  vain,  ran  out  to  the  byre, 
where,  meeting  the  cow,  he  could  no  longer  contain  his  joy, - 
but,  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  clasped  her  round  the  neck, 
exclaiming:  "Oh,  crummie,  crummie,  ye're  nae  langer  a 
common  cow — ye're  the  deacon's  cow/"  The  elder  civic  dig- 
nitary was  a  sedate,  pious  person,  and  felt  rather  "blate"  in 
showing  to  his  wife  that  he  was  uplifted  above  this  world's 
honors.  As  he  thought,  however,  it  was  too  good  a  piece  of 
news  to  allow  her  to  remain  any  time  ignorant  of,  he  lifted 
the  latch  of  his  own  door,  and  stretching  his  head  inward, 
"  Nelly,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  that  made  Nelly  all  ears  and 
eyes,  "  gif  onybody  comes  spierin'  for  the  deacon,  I'm  just  owre 
the  gate  at  John  Tamson's  ! " 


Many  years  ago,  an  English  youth  was  at  school  at  Har- 
row, and,  returning  along  the  road  by  the  bathing  place,  po- 
litely went  to  the  assistance  of  a  stout  farmer  on  horseback 
in  difficulty  with  a  gate-lock.  He  opened  the  gate  and  held 
it  back  for  the  rider  to  pass.  "  Thank  you,  my  boy,"  said 
the  farmer,  one  of  the  wealthy  Middlesex  graziers,  who  own 
large  tracts  of  the  Harrow  and  Pinner  rich  meadow  lands; 
"what  may  be  your  name  be?"  "  My  name's  Green,"  re- 
turned the  boy,  with  an  ill-timed  burst  of  the  imagination. 
"  And  what  is  your  father  ? "  "  Oh,  my  father's  a  cheese- 
monger," said  the  smart  scholar,  chuckling  internally  at  his 
ready  wit,  "and  he  lives  in  London  in  the  Theobald's  road, 
rather  a  small  shop,  with  two  steps  down  out  of  the  street." 
"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  replied  the  farmer,  by  no 
means — as  it  afterward  appeared — a  man  of  straw ;  "  you're 
a  capital  young  chap;  I  shan't  forget  you."  "Don't!"  was 
the  scholar's  final  thrust;  "remember  Green,  and  a  cheese- 
monger in  Theobald's  road."  What  his  feelings  may  have 
been  when,  in  later  years,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Green  was  advertised  for,  whose  father  kept  a  cheese- 
monger's shop  in  the  Theobald's  road,  and  who,  in  return  for 
politely  opening  a  ^ate  at  Harrow  in  the  year  1  S3—,  was  left 
a  large  legacy  by  the  wealthy  farmer,  recently  deceased — 
what  his  feelings  were  then  none  of  his  relatives  cared  to  in- 
quire too  closely. 

When  the  newly  elected  Senator  Nesmith,  of  Oregon, 
reached  Washington  he  was  too  bashful  to  present  his  cre- 
dentials and  be  sworn  in  at  once  as  a  member  of  the  Senate. 
He  spent  a  day  or  two  looking  down  upon  the  distinguished 
body  from  a  seat  in  the  gallery,  so  as  to  get  the  hang  of 
things  a  little  before  he  ventured  on  the  floor.  His  diffidence 
wore  off  after  a  little  while,  and  his  great  fund  of  anecdote, 
his  fine  vein  of  humor,  his  frontier  frankness  and  originality 
of  character  and  manner,  drew  around  him  warm  friends  of 
both  parties.  Standing  one  day  in  a  group  of  Senators  who 
had  been  questioning  him  concerning  his  adventurous  life, 
Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  I  understand, 
Mr.  Nesmith,  that  you  had  never  seen  a  railroad  until  you 
came  East,  and  that  everything  of  that  sort  in  the  way  of 
modern  improvement  was  entirely  new  to  you.  Now,  I  am 
curious  to  know  what  struck  you  as  being  the  most  wonderful 
thing  on  this  side  of  the  continent  ?"  Nesmith  hesitated  a 
moment,  then  said:  "Well,  I  spent  my  first  two  or  three  days 
in  Washington  up  there  in  the  gallery,  looking  at  the  Senate, 
and  I  think  what  most  filled  me  with  wonder  was  the 
thought  that  I,  who  went  off  to  Oregon  years  ago,  a  poor, 
uneducated  boy,  should  be  here  as  a  member  of  the  highest 
legislative  body  in  the  country.  That  was  my  great  wonder." 
"Well — but — I  don't  mean  that  exactly,"  said  Wilson,  who 
was  chiefly  curious  about  what  mechanical  contrivance  or 
invention  had  excited  most  surprise.  "What  after  that  most 
surprised  you?"  "Well,"  said  Nesmith,  dropping  his  seri- 
ous manner,  and  putting  on  a  quizzical  expression,  "  I  think 
after  the  sensation  of  surprise  at  being  here  myself,  what  ex- 
cited most  wonder  was  how  the  devil  the  rest  of  you  got 
here." 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


"IT'S    ENGLISH,    Y'    KNAW." 

■ o 

'Flaneur"  discusses  the  Envy  a  British  Coachman  Caused. 


A  few  days  ago  I  amused  myself  for  half  an  hour  or  more 
watching  a  coachman  and  a  maid-servant.  The  coachman 
was  a  solemn,  erect,  and  very  proper-looking  specimen,  de- 
cidedly English  in  face,  figure,  and  habit,  and  he  sat  on  the 
box  of  a  correctly  appointed  Victoria.  The  lady,  whom  he 
had  carried  to  the  house  of  a  fashionable  physician,  who  lives 
next  door  to  me,  kept  him  waiting  a  long  while  and  he  drove 
slowly  up  and  down  the  street.  His  mug  was  of  a  peculiarly 
solemn  cast,  and  he  had  the  odious  but  essential  British  ex- 
pression of  a  man  who  has  been  imported  in  order  to  show 
the  Yankees  what  an  English  coachman  is  like.  His  horses 
pranced  up  and  down  with  unusual  lire,  their  chains  rattled, 
and  the  harness  shone  brightly.  I  observed  that  every  time 
the  coachman  passed  his  eyes  moved  sluggishly  but  intently 
in  their  sockets  until  they  rested  on  the  window  of  a  house 
across  the  way.  At  the  window  was  a  large-eyed  young  maid, 
who  filled  a  muslin  dress  with  great  completeness  and  a 
charming  symmetry  of  outline.  It  was  a  white  dress,  and 
there  was  a  black  ribbon  about  her  throat  which  was  in  ad- 
mirable harmony  with  the  black  belt  and  black  slippers.  She 
was  polishing  a  pane  of  glass.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  say 
that  she  was  polishing  the  window,  for  she  devoted  all  of  her 
energy  and  not  a  bit  of  her  attention  to  a  solitary  pane,  while 
her  eyes  followed  the  coachman  up  and  down  the  street.  Six 
times  the  Briton  drove  majestically  by  without  moving  a  mus- 
cle of  his  face,  though  each  time  the  countenance  of  the  maid 
grew  softer,  gentler,  and  more  familiar  in  expression,  until  she 
almost  beamed  upon  him.  Still  the  man  on  the  box  with  the 
mutton-chop  whiskers,  ruddy  face,  and  supercilious  scowl 
moved  magnificently  to  and  fro  without  other  sign  of  rec- 
ognition of  the  maid's  presence  than  could  be  observed  in  the 
determined  stare  with  which  he  favored  her.  Meanwhile  her 
left  arm  would  mechanically  polish  the  pane,  and  she  smiled 
with  a  diligence  in  keeping  with  the  motion  of  the  hand  which 
held  the  polishing  rag. 

At  last  the  man  on  the  box  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  jus- 
tified in  indulging  in  a  smile,  and  he  did  so.  It  was  not  a 
sudden,  spontaneous,  or  brilliant  smile,  but  a  carefully  thought 
out  and  ample  one.  He  first  turned  his  chin  slightly  over 
his  collar  toward  her,  stared  very  hard,  and  then  slowly  his 
face  began  to  wrinkle,  his  lips  lengthened,  and  his  eyes  half- 
closed  until  his  face  looked  not  unlike  that  of  a  British  bull- 
dog confronted  by  a  large  and  juicy  bit  of  steak.  Having 
smiled  upon  her,  and  smiled  intently  and  sincerely,  the  coach- 
.  man  resumed  his  statuesque  dignity  and  continued  to  rum- 
ble back  and  forth  without  further  expression  on  his  face 
than  was  conveyed  by  an  open  and  palpable  wink  of  his  left 
eye,  which  was  delivered  to  the  maid  with  marked  regularity 
every  trip.  She  was  quite  agog  with  it  all  ;  fluttered,  pol- 
ished, smiled,  and  waved  her  hand.  Presently  his  statuesque 
nibs  bowled  around  the  corner  and  up  Fifth  Avenue,  and  I 
forgot  all  about  the  little  scene  until  last  night. 

I  happened  to  be  on  the  roof  of  the  Casino  when  some- 
thing irreproachably  English  came  along.  It  had  high  cheek- 
bones, mutton-chop  whiskers,  a  compact  figure,  clothes, 
boots,  hat,  gloves,  and  stick,  which  could  have  been  pur- 
chased nowhere  else  this  side  of  London.  His  hat  was  worn 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  a  very 
pretty  giri  who  admirably  filled  a  dark  cloth  dress  which  had 
a  lot  of  braid  hangings  that  looked  like  the  trappings  of  a 
grenadier.  They  took  a  seat,  ordered  some  ale,  and  sat 
staring  curiously  about  them.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  the  man  was  the  most  envied  and  admired  of  all  the 
men  on  the  roof  by  the  colony  of  Anglomaniacs  who  nightly 
assemble  there.  The  dress-suit  brigade  and  the  Delmonico 
dudes  stared  at  him  with  an  envy  which  shone  in  every  line 
of  their  supercilious  countenances,  but  none  of  them  looked 
so  supercilious  as  he.  He  did  not  speak  a  word  during  his 
stay,  gave  the  waiter  a  substantial  tip  with  great  carelessness, 
rose,  and  departed  with  his  companion.  That  coachman 
will  one  day  be  a  man  of  influence  and  power  in  fashionable 
New  York  society  if  he  plays  his  cards  in  the  right  way. 
This  is  the  most  serious  of  all  the  dangers  of  Anglomania. 
The  gentlemen  who  ape  the  English  fall  very  far  short  of  the 
English  coachmen,  who  come  by  their  affectations  naturally. 
The  stage-drivers  have  disappeared  forever  from  Broadway, 
and  stories  concerning  them  are  being  told  lavishly  here. 
The  position  of  power  and  immunity  which  the  stage-driver 
naturally  held,  as  he  piloted  the  coach  and  collected  the  fares 
without  supervision,  gave  him  a  certain  independence  which 
went  far  toward  making  him  a  man  of  importance.  About 
the  only  thing  concerning  him  which  is  worth  noting,  aside 
from  his  much-discussed  peculiarities  of  conversation,  was  the 
fact  that  he  always  appeared  to  be  about  sixty  years  old. 
The  stage-drivers  who  boasted  of  fewer  years  are  rare,  and 
every  man  whom  I  ever  talked  to  on  the  box-seat  of  the 
stage  indulged  in  reminiscences  of  '55  and  '60,  naturally. 
They  were  garrulous,  good-natured,  happy-go-lucky  speci- 
mens, who  spent  all  their  earnings,  and  scooped  as  much  of 
their  employers  cash  as  they  could  get  away  without  detec- 
tion. Boys  who  rode  up  and  down  on  the  stages  with  them 
supplied  them  with  numerous  cigars,  and  they  were  always 
chatty  and  more  or  less  amusing.  The  fact  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally overlooked  that  they  were  capital  drivers.  They  han- 
dled the  ribbons  dexterously.  Though  the  stock  they  drove 
were  often  very  poor,  they  took  their  vehicles  at  a  brisk  pace 
through  the  crowded  streets  with  a  degree  of  skill  that 
caused  many  an  exclamation  of  admiration  from  men  who 
had  tried  driving  teams  down  Broadway. 

'1  he  stage-drr  ei^s  contempt  for  the  car-driver  was  always 
full-blown  and  1  omplcte.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  generally 
claimed  that  it  requires  a  large  degree  of  skill  to  take  care 
oi  ,1  pair  of  car-horses  in  a  beaten  track  in  a  well-paved  city. 
The  drivers  are  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  doubt- 
less earn  their  wages,  but  they  are  not  worth  considering  in 
the  same  breath  with  the  men  who  drove  the  stages.  The 
new  railroad  down  Broadway  has  in  fact  taken  half  the  fun 
out  of  driving  in  the  busiest  street  of  New  York.  Broad- 
way was  the  great  battle-ground  for  all  suits  of  vehicles,  as 
there  were  no  tracks,  and  a  general  soil  of  y,"  .ts-yoti-please 
air  pervaded  the  thoroughfare.  The  yellow  cab  drivers,  par- 
ticularly the  noisy  men  who  guided  the  hansoms,  proved 
the  most  troublesome  elements  in  th<  navigation  of  Broad- 
way.    They  annoyed  the  stages  very  effectually,  and  often 


succeeded  in  creating  blocks  by  reckless  attempts  to  get 
through  impossible  places.  The  street-cars  have  put  a  stop 
to  all  that;  they  move  down  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  up 
on  the  other,  and  influence  the  vehicles  so  that  they  move  in 
two  distinct  currents.  There  is  a  noticeable  disappearance 
in  the  streets  of  New  York  of  the  four-horse  trucks  and 
heavy  drays,  and  a  great  prevalence  of  light,  natty,  and  fast 
express  and  parcel-wagons,  which  work  their  way  about  as 
rapidly  as  the  cabs.  Four-horse  teams  were  formerly  quite 
common,  but  they  have  been  superseded  now  by  the  fashion 
of  having  three  heavy  horses  harnessed  abreast.  Nearly  all 
of  the  heavy  vehicles  are  driven  in  this  style  now.  Three 
brawny  horses  trotting  heavily  ahead  of  an  express  wagon 
make  enough  noise  to  arouse  the  dead,  but  they  can  be  man- 
aged very  easily  and  travel  more  rapidly  than  any  of  the  old- 
fashioned  four-horse  teams. 

Of  all  the  amateur  whips,  the  members  ot  the  Coaching 
Club  are  the  most  magnificent.  They  are  the  howling  swells 
of  elegant  horsemanship  of  New  York,  and  their  coaches  are 
numerous.  The  advent  of  a  glittering  drag  with  a  stud  of 
blooded  horses,  showy  grooms,  and  a  howling  swell  on  the 
box-seat,  is  still  more  or  less  of  an  event.  The  members  of 
the  Coaching  Club  seldom  drive  anything  less  than  a  four-in- 
hand.  They  consider  that  it  shows  a  lack  of  dignity  to  be 
seen  in  a  less  gorgeous  vehicle  after  they  have  piloted  a 
coach.  A  silent  partner  in  a  big  banking  house  down  town 
asked  his  chief  the  other  day  when  he  was  goin  to  buy  his 
usual  white  high  hat. 

"  Never,"  said  the  chief,  gloomily. 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  silent  partner.  "  It  was  once  the 
thing  which  pleased  you  most  on  the  arrival  of  June." 

"I  know  it,"  said  the  banker,  sadly,  "  but  my  wife  says 
that  white  hats  are  not  to  be  worn  except  on  coaches,  and  I 
shall  have  to  run  a  goach  if  I  buy  one.  It's  too  expensive  a 
luxury." 

His  wife  is  a  woman  of  great  position  in  society,  and  clever 
to  the  last  degree.  It  is  astonishing  how  bright  women  are 
in  matters  of  this  sort.  The  white  hat  fell  into  contempt  a 
year  ago,  and  it  was  tabooed  by  fashionable  men  except  on 
the  top  of  coaches;  but  the  men  who  are  not  distinctly  fash- 
ionable kept  on  wearing  it  as  of  yore.  Their  fashionable 
wives  soon  remedied  that,  however,  and  now  the  white  hat  is 
regarded  as  common  and  very  far  from  the  proper  mode — 
except  on  a  coach. 

The  fashionable  men  who  can  not  afford  coaches  now  run 
to  T-carts  and  mail  phaetons,  which  are  very  much  alike, 
with  four  small  and  heavy  wheels,  double  seats,  and  a  gene- 
ral aspect  of  intense  respectability  and  propriety.  It  is  the 
custom  to  drive  the  biggest  horses  that  can  be  got,  with  heavy 
steel  chains  running  from  the  collars  to  the  pole.  These 
chains  are  double,  and  if  the  horses  are  of  a  high-stepping 
kind,  known  as  "  pile-drivers,"  the  whole  turn-out  is  about  as 
noisy  as  an  ice-cart.  There  should  be  a  very  small  groom 
up  behind  and  a  very  pretty  girl  beside  the  driver,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  in  perfect  trim.  The  T-carts  have  completely 
driven  dog-carts  out  of  fashionable  favor.  The  dog-cart  pro- 
perly belongs  in  the  country,  and  it  always  absurd  to  drive 
such  a  huge  and  awkward  vehicle  in  city  streets.  There  is  a 
two-wheeled  vehicle  which  is  a  cross  between  the  dog-cart 
and  the  village  cart,  and  denominated  the  gig,  which  was 
3  jmewhat  affected  by  young  club-men,  but  the  mail  phaeton 
is,  after  all,  the  really  proper  thing. 

Tandem  driving  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  know  of  only 
two  tandems  in  town,  and  one  of  these  never  fails  to  provoke 
laughter.  It  is  driven  by  a  wild-eyed  man  who  for  several 
years  has  been  trying  to  master  the  art  of  tandem-driving. 
He  has  not  succeeded  and  ne^er  will,  for  his  leader  is  the 
most  fractious  brute  that  ever  lived,  and  the  driver  himself  is 
not  a  man  of  pronounced  skill. 

All  of  the  vehicles  of  which  I  have  spoken  above  are  driven 
by  hollow-chested,  over-dressed,  and  affected  society  men. 
The  solid  men  of  the  town,  like  the  Bonners,  Vanderbilts, 
Works,  Knapps,  and  Rockafellers  drive  fast  trotters  to  plain 
and  undecorated  road  wagons.  They  drive  because  they 
love  horse-flesh,  and  not  because  they  want  to  be  seen  on 
top  of  gorgeously  appointed  equipages. 
New  York,  June  24,1885.  Blakely  Hall. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

The  laws  of  Long  Island  have  been  sadly  interfering  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  jockey  clubs,  but  (writes  "  Brunswick" 
in  the  Boston  Gazette)  I  believe  things  have  smoothed  them- 
selves out,  and  pool-selling  is  resumed  with  its  wonted  vigor. 
When  this  law  was  in  force  the  race-track  was  a  pretty  dull 
place.  There  was  no  betting,  no  pool-selling,  nothing  but 
racing;  and  while  that  may  be  an  exciting  pastime,  it  is  the 
betting  that  gives  it  its  keenest  interest.  They  say  that  the 
ladies  have  been  the  most  disturbed  by  the  suppression  of  the 
pools,  as  they  were  their  largest  patrons.  There  is  nothing 
that  a  horsey  young  lady  thinks  more  of  than  a  French  pool, 
and  they  are  liberal  patrons  of  the  pool-sellers,  and  win  and 
lose  more  money  in  this  way  than  in  any  other  at  the  races. 
Our  young  ladies  are  not  only  developing  horsey  tastes,  but 
they  are  developing  a  taste  for  turf  gambling  that  would  make 
their  grand-parents  turn  in  their  graves  if  they  knew  of  it.  A 
young  lady  who  can  not  talk  horse  nowadays  shows  that  she 
is  not  in  the  social  whirlpool.  She  must  know  the  points  of 
a  horse  as  readily  as  any  jockey.  I  was  amused,  the  other 
day,  on  the  train,  by  a  conversation  of  two  young  ladies — 
very  lady-like  and  quiet  girls  they  were,  too — who,  after  dis- 
cussing Schumann's  songs,  began  to  talk  horse,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  as  familiar  with  one  as  with  the  other.  "  Were 
you  at  the  exhibition  in  Madison  Square  Garden?"  asked 
one  of  the  other.  "No,"  she  replied;  "unfortunately,  I  was 
out  of  town  at  the  time."  "  That  was  too  bad,"  said  the  other ; 
"  you  missed  a  splendid  show.  I  have  never  seen  finer  cattle. 
The  yearlings  looked  exactly  like  three-year-olds."  The  other 
expressed  her  disappointment  at  not  having  seen  these  won- 
derful yearlings,  but  she  had  seen  particularly  fine  three-year- 
olds  that  she  thought  were  going  to  develop  into  good  trot- 
ters. The  other  day  I  was  driving  through  Central  Park, and 
the  handsomest  turnout  that  passed  me  was  driven  by  a  lady. 
It  was  none  of  your  village  carts  or  Victorias,  but  was  a  gen- 
uine Stanhope  gig,  with  footmen  up  behind,  and  the  lady  on 
the  box  holding  the  reins  of  a  pair  of  prancing  steeds  ;  no  po- 
nies, mind  you,  but  full-sized  horses,  and  frisky  ones  at  that. 
What  I  liked  about  it  was  that  she  was  such  a  quiet-looking 


lady.  There  was  nothing  at  all  horsey  in  her  appearance. 
She  wore  a  simple  tight-fitting  coat  and  modest  bonnet  and 
was,  I  should  think,  about  thirty-five  or  thirty-seven  years  ot 
age.  There  is  Miss  Daisy  Cameron,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Roderick  Cameron,  who  drives  a  pair  of  fast  horses  ;  but  she 
drives  them  to  a  Victoria,  which  is  more  feminine  than  a  Stan- 
hope. Miss  Pussy  Breeze  also  drives  a  spanking  span,  and 
in  the  winter  her  cutter  is  the  admiration  of  the  road. 

A  "safety"  riding-habit  is  an  unpleasantly  suggestive  gar-. 
ment,  but  an  English  firm  advertises  it  with  great  compla- 
cency. Its  especial  safeness  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  it  W 
no  hem,  so  that  if  the  rider  should  be  thrown  and  if  her  skin 
should  be  caught,  it  would  tear  asunder  at  once,  so  that  she 
would  not  be  dragged. 

♦ 

Washington  girls  have  distinctive  traits,  if  we  can  believes 
correspondent  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  who  write* 
as  follows:  "  I  find  that  poker-chips  arc" sold  at  some  .  , 
fancy  stores,  and  am  told  that  there  is  a  great  demand  foi 
them.  This  reminds  me  of  a  letter  written  by  a  young' 
French  officer,  who  was  visiting  here  when  Washington  wa- 
in its  earliest  infancy  of  mud  and  stepping-stones.  Hemim 
gled  in  the  best  society — there  was  very  good  society  hen 
then,  as  now,  though  not  much  of  it — and  appears  to  have 
been  impressed  with  Washington  life,  which  even  then  hac 
its  distinctive  characteristics.  He  describes  the  teas  that  he 
attended,  the  education  and  refinement  he  met  on  ever) 
hand,  and  the  quickness  of  wit  displayed  in  conversation 
dwelling  particularly  on  the  fascinating  manners  and  appear- 
ance of  the  ladies.  '  I  see  here,'  he  says,  4  some  of  the  wit- 
tiest and  most  beautiful  women  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure 
to  meet.  Some  of  them  are  ravish ingly  beautiful.  But  1 
notice  two  things  that  grieve  me— they  nearly  all  gamble 
and  those  who  are  single  want  to  marry  foreigners.'  Th« 
quotation  is  merely  from  memory,  but  I  presume  it  is  al 
correct.  So,  if  the  Washington  girls  like  to  play  poker,  t! 
may  claim  it  as  an  inheritance  from  their  most  remote 
grandmothers.  The  love  of  American  girls  for  entangling 
foreign  alliances  must  have  sprung  from  that  same  soui 
The  same  young  Frenchman,  writing  more  full)-  upon 
same  subject,  speaks  most  pathetically  of  the  broken-heai 
misery  of  the  Washington  youths  at  seeing  their  fairest  ft 
ers  plucked  from  under  their  eyes  by  foreign  lords,  who 
erally  turned  out  to  be  impostors." 

Very  beautiful  specimens  of  equipment  for  horses  are  , 
in  the  Dresden  collection,  the  material  exceedingly  rich, 
the  ornamentation  a  marvel  of  elegance,  even  the  "stirru 
being  often  one  mass  of  intricate  and  showy  embroid 
The  "  bits,"  marked  by  delicacy  of  tracing  and  perfection 
finish,  could  only  have  been  made  for  royal  studs.  Of  m; 
one  "  set  of  harness"  was  of  gold,  richly  enameled,  and 
with  rubies  ;  another,  of  silver,  was  set  with  pearls.  Hold- 
ings and  trappings  for  aristocratic  sledges  have  promineni 
positions  in  this  array  of  fancy  accoutrement  for  ladies'  ponies 
and  mettled  steeds  of  cavalier  and  knight;  very  skillful  musi 
have  been  the  craftsmen  of  those  long-ago  days;  endowed 
too,  with  "a  wonderful  patience  and  most  dexterous  touch.' 

Toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  France,  undei 
Philip  the  Fair,  the  head-dress  was  nothing  more  than  a  sim- 
ple arrangement  of  the  hair.  This  mode  came  from  Italy 
where  simple  and  elegant  head-dressing  was  the  fashion  dur 
ing  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  first  style  adopted  the  parting 
passed  over  the  head  from  one  ear  to  the  other,  the  fron 
portion  of  the  hair  being  carried  to  the  forehead  and  frizzed 
while  the  latter  part  was  divided  into  two  long  plaits,  whffl 
being  crossed  over  the  neck,  were  made  to  meet  again  at 
top  of  the  forehead,  and  formed  a  diadem  of  hair.  A  rai 
curious  arrangement  of  the  hair  came  into  vogue  in  13: 
The  hair  was  parted  in  the  middle,  two  very  short  locks 
ing  made  to  curve  out  on  either  side  of  the  forehead ;  the 
hind  plaits  were  then  crossed  and  brought  under  the  ears  up 
the  side  of  the  face,  being  fastened  among  the  hair,  which 
hung  loosely  on  the  side  of  the  head.  In  1340  the  two  plaits 
were  carried  up  the  side  of  the  face,  having  between  them 
and  the  cheeks  a  long  piece  of  straight  hair  cut  squarely  t< 
the  length  of  the  plaits.  In  the  frescoes  of  the  chapel  of  St 
Stephen's,  Westminster,  Queen  Philippa  and  her  three  daugh- 
ters were  represented  with  their  hair  thus  arranged.  This 
fashion  produced  a  very  stiff  and  ugly  result,  and  the  nextf 
was  little  better.  The  front  and  back  hair  having  been  di- 
vided into  two  tresses,  the  skull  was  covered  with  a  coif,  and 
the  front  tresses  each  carried  under  the  ears  and  made  intc 
large  rolls,  while  the  back  hair  was  brought  forward  over  the 
border  of  the  coif.  The  result  was  to  produce  two  great 
bosses  of  hair,  resembling  short  horns  on  either  side  of  the 
head.  An  English  Royal  MS.,  of  the  date  of  1335,  says 
"What  shall  we  say  of  the  ladies  when  they  come  to  festivals  i 
They  look  at  each  other's  heads,  and  cany  bosses  like  hornet! 
beasts.  If  any  one  be  without,  she  is  an  object  of  scan  I,! 
This  dependence  on  hair  led  those  who  had  not  a  good  sup 
ply  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  additions.  But  during  the 
fourteenth  century  there  was  a  reaction  against  this  practice 
the  women  adopting  for  a  time  the  wimple,  which  did  not  re- 
quire such  aids.  The  wimple  appears  to  have  been  a  devel- 
opment of  the  hood  or  capuchon,  which  the  women  won  is 
well  as  the  men.  In  the  thirteenth  century  they  fastei 
veil  round  the  capuchon,  and  the  part  of  the  head-dress  left 
unveiled  was  called  the  guimpe,  or  wimple.  It  was  made  01 
fine  white  linen,  and  came  to  be  worn  right  over 
and  swathed  round  the  throat.  Sometimes  it  was  drawn  still 
higher,  and  the  veil  being  dropped  as  low  as  the  eyebrows, 
it  became  a  tolerably  good  disguise.  At  first  a  little  lock  ol 
hair  was  worn  on  each  side  of  the  temples,  but  as  the  four- 
teenth century  advanced  it  vanished.  The  hair  was  still 
dressed  in  plaits  and  twists„and  might  be  seen  under  the 
folds  of  the  white  linen.  In  a  statue  of  the  widow  of  a  count 
of  Flanders,  killed  at  Crecy,  originally  in  the  cathedral  oi  St. 
Denis,  the  veil  is  almost  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  head  and 
face  by  a  stiff  border  of  fine  plaits,  the  lower  part  falling  in 
exactly  arranged  folds  over  the  dress,  while  the  wimple  passes 
over  the  chin  and  throat;  and  a  similar  fashion  obtained  in 
Germany.  Later  on,  the  veil  was  drawn  together  under  the 
chin,  and  lappets  became  more  ample.  Have  we  not  here 
the  origin  pf  the  widow's  cap?  To  realize  its  likeness,  one 
ought  to  recall  its  form  a  quarter  of  a  century  back.-  TAt 
Magazine  of  Art  for  July. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


COUNTY    FAIRS. 


We  commend  the  following  statement  to  the  careful  pe- 
rusal of  those  who  pay  taxes,  and   especially  to  the  farmers, 
who  are  suppuscd  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  money  voted 
from  the  State  treasury.     We  respectfully  ask  any  gentleman 
and  good  citizen  who  has  of  late  years  attended  agricultural 
fairs  at   Sacramento,  Stockton,  and  elsewhere,  whether  the 
scenes  he  has*  witnessed  at  these  exhibitions  arc  calculated 
either  to  promote  the  morals  of  the  community  or  to  encour- 
age the  legitimate  industries  of  the  State?  s  Some  of  these 
disgraceful  gatherings  we  have  witnessed,  and  in  one  or  twn 
of  them   have   participated   by    delivering  '•'agricultural  ad- 
dresses.11    We  have  seen  the  gambling,  drunkenness,  and 
jockeying  of  the  track ;  wc  have  seen  the  cow,  and  pig,  and 
sheep-jockey  traveling  from  county  to  count)-,  hippodroming 
the  State  for  premiums,  and,  as  a  rule,  we  think  we  are  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  the  real  farmer  and  the  honest  breeder  has 
llbut  a  poor  chance  in   competition  for  prizes  with  the  profes- 
sional, who   makes    a  business   of  perambulating  the    State 
i  from  one  end  to  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  picking  and 
stealing.    There  are  moral  sentiments  and  laws  against  gam- 
bling, but  we  see  the  pool-box  and  pool-seller,  and  the  French 
rtheel,  the  green  cloth  of  the  faro  game,  rouge-et-noir,  rou- 
lllette,  monte,  the  three-card  and  string  games,  and  all  the  kin- 
Ildred  devices  of  gambling  in  open  practice  upon  the  fair- 
■grounds,  in  the  streets,  in  the  saloons,  and,  as  we  understand. 
Ball  licensed  and  allowed  by  the  authorities  of  the  municipality 
flwhere  the  fair  is  held.     We  observe  gathered  together  gam- 
flblers,  prostitutes,  jockeys,  horse-racers,  thieves,  and  swin- 
Hdlers,  plying  their  vocations  in  open,  shameless  defiance  of 
Hpublic  opinion;  quacks  selling  their  poisons;  mountebanks 
■practicing  their  professions;  charlatans,  tricksters,  jugglers, 
■swindlers,  and   sharpers    following  their  thieving,  and  dis- 
'  graceful,  and  shameless  vocations.     All  this  is  assisted  by 
;  payments  from  the  State  treasury,  and  stimulated  under  the 
] 'lying  pretext  that  it  is  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
■{if  horse-racing  and  gambling  encourages,  or  assists,  or  stim- 
Bulates  any  honest  industry,  we  are  not  well  informed.     The 
■gentleman  who  breeds  fine  stock  and  rears  fast  horses  is 
{justified  in  honestly  racing  them.     We   are  not   moralists 
Benough   to   attempt   to    discourage  honest   trials    of   speed 
■upon   well-conducted   race-tracks,  or  to   attempt    to   pre- 
■vent  the  indulgence  of  a  sport  which,  if  properly  conducted, 
Bis  harmless   and   innocent   enough;  but,  in   our  judgment, 
I  horsemen  should  endeavor  to  be  as  honest  as  the  horses  they 
I  employ.     There  is  nothing  more  enjoyable  than  to  witness  a 
■running  race  between  proud-spirited,  ambitious  horses;  to 
■'see  their  swelling  veins,  their  glittering  eyes,  their  earnest 
■emulation  to  win,  their  evident  pride  when  they  come  vic- 
■torious  under  the  line.     Such  a  race  we  saw  once  on  the  track 
flat  New  Orleans,  when  the  famous  contest  occurred  in  which 
■Lexington  took  the  purse;  once  at  Ocean  View  Park,  be- 
IHween  Norfolk  and  Lodi,  upon  whose  backs  the  light-weight 
■boy  riders  sat  like  flies,  without  power  to  restrain  the  honest 
'ambition  of  the  contesting  stock.     But  who  ever  witnessed  a 
Btrotting  race  managed  by  gamblers,  driven  by  jockeys  sit- 
Iting  astride  their  spider-wheeled  sulkies,  without  a  suspicion 
!  of  some  trick  or  foul  device  to  let  the  meanest  horse  win,  in 
border  that  knaves  might  steal  from  fools?     This  line  of  re- 
i  flection  is  timely  now,  for  in  a  short  time  the  county  fairs  will 
}  be  in  full  blast,  and  we  commend  our  agricultural  readers  to 
-  closely  observe  what  they  may  see  when  they  occur;  and  we 
commend  those  gentlemen  of  character  and  wealth  who  de- 
light in  breeding  and  racing  horses,  to  consider  whether  they 
may  not  elevate  the  pursuit  and  purify  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  track  without  sacrificing  anything  in  the  rational  en- 
joyment of  their  sports : 

Whenever  the  Legislature  of  our  State  is  called  upon  to  divide  up  the 
Stale  funds  among  the  various  claimants,  there  is  always  one  item  which 
meets  with  little  or  no  criticism,  though  of  all  the  raids  made  upon  the 
pockets  of  taxpayers  it  is  the  one  which  is  the  most  open  to  censure. 
Nnjr.unento  wants  $7,500  for  her  "  State  Fair,"  and  gets  it  because  San 

i  Francisco,  Alameda,  and  Contra  Costa,  known  as  the  First  District, 
want  $2,000;  San  Joaquin,  Calaveras,  Tuolumne,  Stanislaus,  Merced, 
Mariposa,  Fresno,  Tulare,  and  Kern  want  $1,500;  Butte,  Colusa,  and 
Tehama  ask  for  $1,500 ;  Sonoma,  Marin,  Solano,  and  Napa  want  $1,- 
500;  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  want  $1,200;  Inyo,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Ventura  want  $1,200; 
Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Benito,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  want  $1,200  ; 
Nevada,  Placer,  El  Dorado,  Amador,  Alpine,  and  Mono  want  $1,200; 
Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  want  5800;  Siskiyou,  Shasta,  and  Trinity 
want  $800;  I'lumas,  Lassen,  Sierra,  and  Modoc  want  $1,200;  Lake 
and  Mendocino  want  $800 ;  Sacramento,  Sutter,  Yolo  and  Yuba  want 
•  $1,500,  and  the  whole  tnirteen  districts  stand  in  with  each  other,  vote  the 
money  that  each  other  want,  and  "  they  all  get  it." 

When  the  money  is  asked  for.  and  some  objector  happens  to  ask  for 
what  purpose  it  is  wanted,  lie  is  blandly  told  that  it  is  to  encourage  ag- 
riculture, and  kindred  pursuits,  mechanical  arts,  and  domestic  handi- 
work. It  is  to  be  spent  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  pleasing  pump- 
\  kin,  elevate  the  joyous  Jersey,  encourage  the  beefy  Durham,  protect  tine 
I  Duroc  swine,  stimulate  the  inventive  genius  of  the  plow-maker,  uphold 
f  the  noble  Xorman,  cherish  the  Cleveland  Bay,  dignify  the  trotter,  and 
make  the  work-horse  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  Each  indi- 
vidual granger  is  portrayed  as  waiting  ■with  eager  interest  to  see  the  vote 
on  his  County  Fair  appropriation,  and  nameless  terrors  are  conjured  up 
to  scare  the  recalcitrant  member  who  feels  like  voting  against  the  bill. 
All  this  looks  bright  and  pleasant,  and  never  fails  to  produce  the  desired 
effect — the  appropriation.  Mankind,  as  a  rule,  loves  the  horse,  admires 
a  fine  cow,  and  on  some  occasions  can  be  induced  to  enthuse  over  the 
mammoth  squash  and  the  royal  rutabaga,  but  if  ever  money  was  voted 
under  false  pretenses  for  a  fraud,  a  delusion,  and  a  sham,  this  money  is. 
Tf  there  is  a  particle  of  honesty  in  the  Legislature,  the  next  time  this  ap- 
propriation is  asked  for  it  will  first  insist  that  the  bill  be  designated  as 
"An  appropriation  to  advance  the  science  of  swindling  at  horse-races, 
and  perpetuate  the  nefarious  business  of  gambling." 

Wc  say  that  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  these  district  fairs  are  got  up  in 
the  interest  of  gamblers,  pool-sellers,  and  horse-jockeys  of  the  lowest 
type,  and  do  more  to  degrade  the  morals  of  the  people  of  the  interior 
than  any  one  other  cause,  except  the  rum  shops,  For  proof  of  the  state- 
,  ment  that  they  are  got  up  and  run  in  the  interest  of  gamblers,  pool 
sellers,  and  horse-jockeys  of  the  worst  type,  we  need  go  no  further  than 
the  reports  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  thirteen  District  Fair  Associa- 
tions, and  published  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  Take  the  "  Cal- 
ifornia State  Agricultural  Society  "  for  instance.  The  very  constitution, 
(  revised  and  adopted  May,  1880,  and  now  in  force,  is  a  lie  and  a  fraud. 

Sections  2,  3,  and  4,  which  give  the  alleged  objects  of  the  society,  set 
forth  that  it  shall  be  the  object  of  the  society  to  encourage — what?  Horse- 
racing  and  gambling?  Oh,  no;  but  "the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and 
the  general  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State ;  to 
1  foster  every  branch  of  mechanical  and  household  acts  calculated  to  in- 
j  crease  the  happiness  of  home  life  ;  to  extend  and  facilitate  the  various 
t  branches  of  mining  and  mining  interests." 

I  Not  a  word  there  about  horse-racing,  and  pool-selling,  and  crooked 
gambling.  Perhaps  they  are  embraced  under  the  head  of  "  household 
,  arts, "  calculated  to  increase  the  happiness  of  home-life.  Young  January 
acquired  a  taste  for  gambling  at  the  State  Fair.     He  lost  about  $6,000 


of  stolen  money  there  last  year,  and  we  stop  to  ask  how  the  enjoyment 
of  his  home-life  and  the  home-life  uf  his  poor,  gray-haired  father  were  in- 
creased thereby.  What  a  lesson  can  be  found  in  one  item  of  the  care- 
fully prepared  statement  of  the  State  Fair. 

Purses,  added  money,  and  stakes  paid,  $23,165.  All  that  for  tin*  rai  - 
horse  men  and  the  pool-sellers.  All  other  premiums,  prizes  and  awards 
amounted  to  less  than  $11,500.  so  the  race-horse  men  ^"t  more  than 
twice  as  much  out  of  the  State  Fair  than  all  other  industries  put  together. 
It  is  true,  they  gave  something  back  in  the  shape  of  entrance  money, 
but  that  is  offset  by  the  cost  of  preparing,  grading,  and  managing  the 
track. 

Then  the  Stale  went  into  partnership  with  the  pool-box  swindle.  It 
is  a  swindle  just  as  much  as  the  Louisiana  lottery  swindle,  or  the  Chinese 
lottery  swindle,  or  any  faro  bank  or  bunko  game  in  the  Slate.  It  takes 
money  from  men  and  gives  them  nothing  in  return.  The  State  got  a 
half  interest  in  the  pool-box  swindle  and  is  ashamed  to  own  it,  for  instead 
of  coming  out  honestly  and  saving,  "  received  from  the  pool-box  swindle 
for  one-half  interest,  $8,169.85,"  it  says,  "paid  privileges,  $8,169.85.'* 
That  does  not  all  come  from  the  pool-box.  There  is  an  odd  privilege 
or  so  for  wheels  of  fortune  and  other  devices,  but  the  pfrol-box  con- 
tributed nearly  all  of  the  money.  The  public  might  like  to  know  who 
the  gentlemen  are  who  make  the  State  a  partner  of  pool-box  swindles 
and  wheel  of  fortune  games. 

Here  is  the  list :  H.  Christopher,  from  Sacramento  ;  Jesse  D.  Carr, 
Salinas;  J.  McM.  Shafter,  San  Francisco  ;  G.  W.  Hancock,  Sacramen- 
to; R.  H.  Newton,  Woodland;  L.  J.  Rose,  Los  Angeles  1  P.  A.  Fini- 
gan,  San  Francisco ;  W.  P.  Coleman,  Stockton  ;  L.  U.  Shippee,  Stock- 
ton ;  [ohn  Boggs,  Colusa;  C.  M.  Chase,  San  Francisco;  H.  M.  La- 
Rue,  Sacramento.  In  looking  over  the  list,  we  find  a  powerful  reason 
why  the  pool-box  has  such  a  strong  grip  on  the  State  Fair.  Charles  M. 
Chase,  of  San  Francisco,  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Killip,  YVhitehead  & 
Chase,  the  men  who  run  the  pool-box,  and  Mr.  Chase  deliberately  sits 
down  among  his  fellow  Directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and 
votes  that  Messrs.  Killip,  Whitehead  &  Chase  shall  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  selling  pools  on  the  State  Fair  grounds,  and  shall  pay  to  the 
society  one-half  of  all  commissions  collected  in  consideration  therefor. 
We  have  always  heard  it  held  that  trustees  of  State  money  should  not 
make  contracts  with  themselves,  or  receive  any  benefit  under  the  trust, 
yet  Mr.  Chase  is  not  the  only  offender  among  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's Directors.  In  looking  over  the  list  of  premiums,  we  notice  fre- 
quently the  names  of  G.  W.  Hancock,  L.  J.  Rose,  and  L.  U.  Shippee. 
Mr.  Shippee  seems  to  have  been  specially  lucky.  He  is  down  for  quite 
a  nice  liltle  batch  of  premiums,  ranging  from  $40  to  $7.50.  Rose  conies 
in  for  $100  for  one  premium,  and  Hancock  is  by  no  means  left  out  in  the 
cold.  Not  to  speak  of  the  bad  morals  of  the  transaction,  it  is  dreadfully 
bad  taste  for  Messrs.  Hancock,  Rose,  and  Shippee  to  be  competitors  for 
premiums  which  they  themselves  have  to  award  and  pay  out  of  State 
money.  We  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  are  the  judges  of  the  classes 
in  which  they  exhibit,  but  we  do  mean  to  say  that  they  determine  the 
the  amount  of  the  premium  and  select  the  judges.  Looking  down  the 
list  of  expenditures,  there  are  rather  striking  instances  of  Directors  indi- 
rectly profiting  by  their  places.  H.  M.  LaRue  isa  Director,  and  his  son 
Lee  LaRue  is  on  the  pay-roll  for  $70  as  extra  clerk  ;  Hugh  LaRue  Jr. 
is  down  for  a  salary  as  Superintendent's  clerk,  and  John  LaRue  draws 
pay  as  ticket-seller.  Then  Chris.  Green,  who  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Park  as  well  as  Director,  has  his  son  Chris.  Green  Jr.  as  assistant  ticket 
clerk  at  a  salary  of  $36. 

Leaving  the  State  Fair  for  a  while,  we  find  the  same  abuses  in  the 
other  twelve  agricultural  associations.  The  First  District,  with  total 
gross  receipts  of  $10,000,  pays  out  $5,000  for  horse-races,  and  draws 
$2,219.64  from  the  pool-box  swindle,  the  wheel  of  fortune,  a  faro  game 
in  the  bar-room,  and  all  kinds  of  gambling  devices.  All  it  paid  out  for 
stock,  implement,  and  agricultural  product  premiums  was  $1,654,  and 
most  of  that  went  to  race-horses. 

The  Second  District  paid  out  $10,000  for  horse-races,  and  $2,000  for 
stock  and  other  premiums,  and  received  $5,054  from  the  pool-box  and 
kindred  privileges. 

The  Third  District  paid  out  $2,570  for  races,  and  $r, 000  for  premi- 
ums, and  did  not  participate  in  the  profits  of  robbing  the  public  by 
pool-selling. 

The  Fourth  District  raked  in  about  $2,000  from  the  pool-box  and 
similar  privileges,  and  paid  out  $6,071  for  horse-races. 

In  the  Fifth  District  the  horse-races  got  $8,732,  and  raked  in  $2,751 
for  privileges,  which  include  about  $2,000  from  the  pool-box. 

The  officers  of  the  Sixth  District  don't  appear  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
partnership  with  Killip  &  Co. ,  for  they  openly  announce  that  their  share 
of  the  commissions  received  by  Killip  &  Co.  was  $750.  They  paid  out 
over  $5,000  for  horse-races,  which  was  about  half  of  their  receipts  from 
all  sources.  ^ 

In  the  Seventh  District  horse-racing  got  $2,578  out  of  $4,451  gross. 
In  the  Eighth  District  the  percentage  on  pools  was  only  $67,  and  the 
races  only  got  $1,580. 

In  the  Ninth  District,  pool  selling  was  a  mere  trifle,  and  horse-racing 
only  got  $r,ooo  out  of  $4,500  gross,  and  about  the  same  proportion  was 
donated  in  the  Tenth  District. 

In  the  Eleventh  District,  half  the  gross  went  for  races;  and  in  the 
Twelfth,  only  $800  out  of  $3,500,  and  in  the  Thirteenth  the  races  got 
$3,686  out  of  $7,290,  and  $382  was  paid  in  the  pool  privileges. 

If  this  showing  does  not  demonstrate  that  the  fairs  are  run  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  pool-box  and  horse-jockeys,  then  nothing  will.  In  looking 
over  the  speed  programmes,  we  notice  that  whenever  Killip  &  Co.  have 
the  pool  privileges,  and  notably  at  the  State  Fair,  the  races  are  made 
up,  not  to  subserve  any  useful  end,  but  to  call  out  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  fluctuation  in  the  belting.  The  reason  is  clear  to  any  race- 
follower,  but  not  so  plain  to  the  public.  Pools  are  sold  on  every  heat, 
and  a  commission  of  three  per  cent,  charged  on  the  gross  amount  of 
every  winning  ticket.  Men  who  bet  are  always  eager  to  hedge  and 
cover  up  when  a  "heat"  seems  to  show  that  their  favorite  is  going  to 
be  beaten ;  so  it  may  be  considered  that  the  more  heats  trotted  the  more 
pools  sold.  Under  this  system  of  gambling,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  nearly  all  the  money  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  pool-sellers. 
During  the  late  fair  at  Sacramento  seventy-one  heats  were  trotted  or  run, 
a  man  who  bet  an  even  $50  on  every  heat  and  won  $200.  would  be  just 
$13  loser  by  the  transaction,  the  commission  amounting  to  $213.  At 
three  per  cent. ,  if  a  man  bets  half  of  his  stake  thirty-three  times,  he  loses 
the  whole  of  his  stake  in  commissions,  even  if  his  risks  are  even,  for  he 
has  to  pay  commission  not  only  on  the  money  he  bets  but  on  the  money 
he  wins;  yet  so  great  is  the  fascination  in  gambling,  and  so  secure  the 
confidence  of  every  man  in  his  own  luck,  that  hundreds  throng  around 
the  pool-box,  and  many  actually  steal  money  to  bet  on  a  game  in  which 
the  odds  are  against  every  one  but  the  pool-box.  And  the  great  Slate 
of  California  is  a  partner  in  the  swindle. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


All  communications  for  this  <tcp;»rt merit  should  be  addressed  to  "Ches^  Editor 
Argonaut,  213  Dupont  Street,  San  FrancUco,  Cal."  Original  problems, 
games,  solutions,  and  corres] dence  on  Chess  matters  solicited. 


Problem  No.  143.— From  Chess-Players'  Chronicle  Tourney. 

A/utto — "Novum." 

White— King  at  <jK.t7;  Queen  aJ  KBsq;  Rook  at  K7;  Bishops  at 

QB2,  <jK.i8;  Pa\vnsat  KB6,  QB3. 

Black— Kin-  ,a  Q4;  Rook  at  KKu;  Bishopsat  K5.  K.K.16;  Pawns 

.11  QB4,  QB5. 

While  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Problem  144.— (Problem  137,  corrected  by  the  author,  C.  H.  Wheeler.) 
BLACK. 


HP  i  m 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Solutions  of  Problems. 


No.  132 — 

1— Q  QK18 

No.  133— 

1— B  x  P 

2— Q  B8  ch 

3 — R  x  P,  males 

(a)  i 

1-PB5 

2— Q  Kt2 

2 — Any  move 

3-R  or  Q 

mates. 

i— P  x  B  (a,  b) 

2—  K.  Kt4 

I  (b)  1 i-K  Kt4 

2— R  R7  2— P  x  B 

3— Q  B6,  mates. 


To  Correspondents. 

J.  G.,  Utica,  N.  Y. — Have  you  forgotten  us  entirely? 

W. — Every  solution  is  acknowledged,  although  the  problem  to  which 
solution  is  sent  may  be  unsound. 

W.  Z. — Your  favor  received.  The  problem  will  receive  early  atten- 
tion. 


Game  No.  73. 
Played  on  May  22d,  1885,  between  Mr.  H.  E.  Bird  and  Rev.  A.  B. 
Skipworth,  in  their  late  match.     Game  and  notes  (condensed)  from  the 
Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News: 

IRREGULAR    OPENING. 

I  White. 


The  Hon.  Barclay  Henley  is  on  his  return  from  Wash- 
ington. He  is  as  proud  as  Napoleon  returning  from  Mos- 
cow. He  has  witnessed  the  conflagration,  and  is  content. 
Happy  Henley  !  What  Henley  has  done  to  be  happy  about 
we  do  not  know.  But,  then,  as  we  are  Republicans,  we  have 
no  right  to  know.  If  he  has  secured  an  office  for  any  de- 
serving Democrat  who  has  been  regarded  as  his  friend,  we 
have  not  heard  of  it.  Mr.  Henley's  gratitude  reminds  us  of 
the  darky  preacher,  who,  having  sent  his  hat  around  the 
congregation  for  contributions,  and  receiving  it  back  with 
nothing  in  it,  with  uplifted  eyes  and  reverent  voice  rendered 
thanks  to  God  for  the  safe  return  of  his  hat. 


The  trout  in  Lake  Independence  are  commencing  to  rise 
to  the  fly.  One  weighing  three  pounds  was  caught  there  this 
week.  This  lake  offers  probably  the  best  fishing  of  any  of 
the  lakes  of  the  higher  Sierra.  Webber  is  only  an  hour's 
ride  from  Independence,  and  also  affords  fine  sport.  Salmon 
and  Dolly  Varden  trout  are  in  abundance  at  the  Cloud  River 
headquarters  at  Sisson's. 


The  fruit  used  to  trim  the  new  bonnets  is  made  of  rubber 
and  one  does  not  need  the  sense  of  touch  to  find  it  out. 


White, 
Skipworth. 

1— Kt  KB3 

2— P  K3 

3-P  QKt3 

4— B  Kts 

5-PQ4 

6— B  Q3 

7 — Castles 

8-P  QR3  lb] 

9— P  x  Kt  (c) 
10 — QKt  Q2        10 
11 — Q  K2  11 

12— KRQBsq(c)  12 
13-P  K4 
14— P  KKt3 
ij— Kt  KR4 
16— Kt  KKt2 
17— P  KB4 
18— P  K5 
19— R  B2 
20— QR  QB  sq 
21— P  x  P 


Black. 

Bird. 
1— P  KB4 
2— Kt  KB3 
3— P  QK13 
4-P  K3 
5— B  Kt2 
6— Kt  B3  (a) 
7—  KtQKt5 
8— Kt  x  B 
9-BQ3 
o — Castles  (d) 

1-PQR4 

QR  QB  sq 
13— Kt  KR4 
14 — Q  K  sq 
,5-I:K2(0 
16-Q  Kt3 

17—  B  Q3 
18— B  l<2 
19— B  Q4 
20— P  B4 
21— R  x  P 


22— P  Q4 

23— R  x  R 

24— Kt  QB4 

25 — Kt  fr  B4  K3  25- 

26— Kt  Q  sq  (g)  26 


Black. 
22— R  B3 
23— P  x  R 
24— B  Q  sq 
B  K5 
P  B4  (h) 


27— P  x  P  27— P  x  P 

28— Kt  Q  sq  K3  28— B  K2 
29— B  B3  29— R  QR  sq 

3o-QQKt5(i)    30-QB2 
31-BsP  31— P  KKt4(k) 

32— R  KBsq  ll|  32— Px  P 
33— P  x  P  33— K  R  sq 

34-P  QK14         34-Q  Kt3  (m) 
35-R  B2  35-B  R5 

•     R  KBsq 


36- 

37— Q  K2 
38  — K  R  sq 
39-Q.  x  P 
40— R  x  Kt 

41-  (J   I<2 


36— R  KKl  sq 
37-P  QBS 
38-Q  R3 
39— Kt  x  BP 
40— Q  x  R 
41— R  x  Kt 


White  resigns. 


(a)  Better  to  play  P  QB4  before  playing  Kt  QB3. 

(b)  B  K2  would  have  been  a  fit  reply. 

(c)  Not  good.  The  strength  added  to  his  central  Pawns  is  not  com- 
pensation for  weakness  on  the  left  side. 

Id)  Here  P  KK14  is  correct;  then  if  Kt  x  P,  QB  x  RP  ch. 

(c)  Formerly  QR  would  have  been  played  toQBsq,  but  White,  prefer- 
ring the  Steinitzian  style,  proceeds  to  mass  his  forces  on  the  Queen's 
side. 

|f)    Here,  again.  P  KKl  4  would  have  been  perfectly  sound. 

(g)  White  skillfully  manoeuvres  his  Knights  to  get  rid  of  QB  by  ex- 
change. 

(h}  Black  retains  his  well-posted  Bishop  even  at  the  cost  of  weaken- 
ing his  pawns. 

|i)  In  this  game,  the  superiority  of  the  old  classical  school  to  that  of 
the  modern  is  finely  illustrated.  White  nibbling  away  at  the  Pawns 
while  Black  pounds  away  at  the  King. 

(k)  The  first  of  a  series  of  powerful  strokes  by  which  White's  de- 
fenses are  rapidly  demolished. 

(1)  He  has  no  resource ;  Liking  the  Pawn  would  have  but  accelerated 
his  destruction.  Kt  KB  sq  would  have  enabled  him  to  make  a 
stouter  resistance. 

(m)  The  terminating  moves  by  Mr.  Bird  present  a  fine  specimen  of 
his  mode  of  consummating  a  victory. 


Doctor  Zukerlort  has  been  heard  from  as  follows: 

WEIMAR,  May  30,  1885.—  Sir:  The  copy  of  the  International  Clusi 
Magazine  for  April  reached  me  a  few  hours  previous  to  my  departure 
from  England.  My  engagements  in  France  and  Germany  occasioned 
an  undesirable  delay,  I  inform  you  herewith  that  my  second.  Mr.  J.  I. 
Minchin,  47  Albemarle  Street,  Picad'illy,  W.  London,  is  ready  to  enter 
into  any  negotions  with  anybody  appointed  by  Mr,  Steinitz  to  acton 
his  behalf.  1  expect  Mr.  Steinitz,  as  original  challenger,  to  send  in  his 
conditions,  which  will  be  answered  with  all  possible  dispatch.  As  Mr. 
Steinitz  objects  to  the  election  of  a  referee  by  the  seconds  in  terms  pe- 
culiar to  himself.  I  drop  that  proposition.  The  only  point  I  insist  on  is 
that  the  conditions  shall  be  negotiated  and  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Minchin 
and  Mr.  Stcinitz's  second.     Yours,  obediently.       J.  H.  IUKERTO 

As  Mr.  Steinitz  declines  the  honor  of  being  the  challenger,  this  will 
doubtless  be  the  cause  of  another  hitch  in  the  proceedings. 
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BRONZES    AND    BRONZE    CASTINGS. 


By  George  Simonds. 


[The  completion  and  unveiling  of  the  Garfield  monument,  in  Golden 
Gate  Park,  renders  timely  the  publication  of  the  following  article.  It  is 
an  interesting  stud)  of  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze,  something  concern- 
ing which  very  liitfe  is  known  b\  most  people.] 

It  is  strange  that  wealthy  and  educated  people,  who  de- 
light to  hang  their  walls  with  masterpieces  of  painting,  and 
who  have  a  real  appreciation  of  what  is  good  and  beautiful 
in  art,  should  for  a  moment  tolerate  the  wretched  things  that 
satisfy  their  natural  desire  for  sculptured  form,  and  which  are 
complacently  shown  to  their  artist  friends  as  "my  bronzes." 
I  f  the  artist  friend  is  a  painter,  as  is  most  likely,  he  simply  does 
not  look  at  them,  but  turns  to  the  pictures  again  at  once,  see- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  of  merit  or  interest  in  the  bronzes  ; 
but  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  is  a  sculptor,  he  is  expected 
to  say  something  about  these  "works  of  art,"  and  his  heart 
sinks  as  he  tries  to  escape  with  a  well-worn  commonplace  in 
order  to  avoid  telling  his  host  that  the  bronzes  are  abomina- 
ble, and  himself  an  ignoramus  for  not  knowing  it.  Vet,  after 
all,  how  should  he  know?  If  you  were  to  ask  him  how  a 
bronze  statue  is  produced,  he  would,  of  course,  tell  you  it  was 
cast  ;  but  beyond  that  vague  fact  he  could  not  go.  If  people 
more  generally  understood  something  of  the  process  whereby 
bronze  statues  are  produced,  they  would  have  their  eyes  open 
in  some  degree  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  their  bronzes, 
and  would  take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  sculpture  than 
they  did  before.  Herewith  is  given  some  idea  of  the  modus 
operandi. 

The  bronze,  which  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  is  melted 
in  a  furnace,  and  cast  or  poured  into  a  mold,  where  it  solidi- 
fies in  the  process  of  cooling,  and  permanently  retains  every 
gradation  of  form  which  it  finds  in  the  hollow  mold. 

The  mold  being  more  fragile  than  the  metal  it  contains  is 
then  broken  up,  and  its  destruction  brings  to  view  the  bronze 
cast.  This  sounds  simple  enough  ;  but  how  about  the  mold  ? 
What  is  a  mold  made  of  into  which  bronze  statues  are  cast  ? 
— and  how  is  it  made?  This  is  a  most  important  question, 
and  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  mold  presupposes  a  model  from  which  it  is  made,  and 
of  which  the  mold  is  only  the  concave  or  negative  imprint, 
from  which  the  positive  or  convex  imprint  is  to  be  obtained. 
Our  first  concern,  then,  is  with  the  model.  An  artist  makes 
this  as  he  would  make  a  model  for  a  statue  in  marble,  usu- 
ally of  clay,  sometimes  of  wax.  This  is  the  original  design, 
on  which  he  bestows  his  thought  and  skill,  and  to  which  any 
excellence  in  the  bronze  is  ultimately  due.  If  the  model  is 
bad  in  design  or  execution,  the  bronze  must  be  at  least 
equally  poor.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  model  may  be  very 
fine  indeed,  and  the  bronze  vile.  This  is  but  too  often  the 
case.  The  design,  indeed,  can  not  be  altogether  spoiled,  but 
if  the  various  processes  connected  with  the  bronze  founding 
are  not  each  and  all  carried  out  in  an  artistic  spirit  and  with 
the  highest  skill,  the  result  will  be  a  very  bad  rendering  of 
the  original.  Many  people  will  be  prone  to  inquire,  why,  if 
such  is  the  case,  cast  the  statue  at  all  ?  Would  it  not  be 
easier  to  retain  the  original  model.  Undoubtedly  it  would 
be  so,  but  unfortunately  the  sculptor's  original  thought  can 
only  be  worked  out  in  some  plastic  material,  which,  from  its 
plasticity,  is  incapable  of  permanently  retaining  the  form  it 
so  readily  receives. 

No  sooner  has  the  sculptor  finished  his  model — perhaps 
the  work  of  years — than  it  begins  to  perish,  unless  he  pre- 
-  serves,  or  rather  copies,  it  by  taking  a  cast  of  it  in  plaster  of 
Paris.  This  cast  is  usually  all  that  remains  to  him,  for  the 
plastic  clay  is  of  too  weak  a  nature  not  to  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  the  mere  process  of  taking  a  cast  even  in  plaster. 
Plaster  of  Paris,  as  everybody  knows,  is  mixed  with  water 
into  a  paste,  and  "plastered"  upon  any  object  of  which  it  is 
desired  to  obtain  an  impression.  In  a  few  minutes  it  sets 
hard,  and,  if  it  has  been  properly  applied,  gives  a  mold  or 
impression  so  perfect  as  to  leave  nothing  more  to  be  desired. 
This  hollow  mold  can  be  again  filled  with  plaster,  thus 
faithfully  reproducing  the  original  model  over  which  the  mold 
was  made.  Were  it  possible  to  cast  bronze  into  a  plaster 
mold,  the  process  of  bronze  founding  would  be  far  easier  than 
is  actually  the  case.  Unluckily,  plaster,  even  when  it  seems 
to  be  perfectly  dry,  still  contains  a  large  amount  of  water, 
which  the  contact  with  molten  bronze  at  once  converts  into 
vapor,  breaking  and  splitting  the  mold  in  all  directions. 
Molds  for  bronze  must  therefore  be  made  of  some  other  ma- 
terial. The  usual  plan  is  to  make  them  of  loam,  which  is  a 
sort  of  sandy  earth  containing  a  small  portion  of  clay  mixed 
with  it,  so  that  it  has  a  certain  power  of  cohesion  even  after 
it  has  become  perfectly  dry  ;  and  when  slightly  moist  it  may 
be  freely  compressed  into  any  desired  form.  When  it  con- 
tains much  clay  it  is  too  rich  for  metal  casting,  as  then  it 
shrinks  in  drying,  and  becomes  hardened  by  the  action  of 
heat,  like  the  clay  that  is  used  for  making  bricks,  or  pots  and 
pans.  When  it  is  very  poor  it  lacks  cohesion  when  dry,  and 
therefore  is  only  fit  for  iron  castings  at  most,  as  from  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  iron,  it  can  be  cast  into  molds  which  arc 
damp,  or  technically  "green." 

This  can  not  be  done  with  fine  bronze  work,  which  requires 
the  molds  to  be  quite  dry,  and  even  rather  hot,  to  produce 
the  best  results.  Very  large  molds  may  indeed  be  cast  quite 
cool,  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  metal  is  sufficient  to  warm  the 
mold  to  a  proper  heat  without  losing  its  own  fluidity.  With 
small  and  complicated  molds  this  is  not  the  ease,  and  they 
must  be  quite  warm  at  the  time  of  casting,  so  as  to  preclude 
any  chance  of  the  metal  being  chilled  before  it  has  had  time 
to  adapt  itself  to  their  intricacies. 

There  are  two  methods  of  bronze  founding.  The  one  is  an 
art,  the  other  is  a  trade.  The  former  is  very  difficult  and 
costly,  the  latter  easier  and  cheaper,  because  more  certain. 
The  art  of  bronze  founding  is  not  practiced  at  all  in  England 
and  America,  and  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

The  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  is  carried  to  a  very  high  point 
of  perfection  both  in  England  and  abroad,  especially  in  France, 
from  which  country  we  are  completely  deluged  with  so-called 
"art  bronzes,"  which,  however  artistic,  are  about  as  valua- 
ble as  chromo-lithographs,  or  rather  less.  There  are  many 
persons  who  are  so  ignorant  of  painting  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  palm  off  on  them  a  chromo-lithograph  for  an  original  pict- 
ure, and  the  public  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  so  ignorant 


of  sculpture  that  they  do  not  know  the  difference  between  an 
artistic  bronze  and  a  vile  commercial  reproduction  of  the  same 
thing.  How  shall  the  difference  be  explained?  An  artist 
sees  it  clearly  in  a  moment,  but  to  those  who  have  never  given 
the  matter  a  thought  it  is  not  so  easy  to  show  where  the  dif- 
ference lies. 

It  is  the  same  that  exists  between  engravings,  where  the 
one  is  an  artist's  proof  before  letters,  and  the  other  a  i  opj 
struck  oft"  from  the  worn-out  plate,  or  a  pirated  edition  sur- 
reptitiously published.  The  difference  in  the  case  of  bronzes 
is  perhaps  rather  harder  to  detect,  because,  in  the  case  of  a 
statue  being  reproduced  by  the  commercial  as  well  as  by  the 
artistic  process,  both  may  be  equally  bronze,  whereas  the  pi- 
racies of  engravings  are  often  lithographed. 

To  make  the  matter  more  clear,  I  will  suppose  that  one  of 
the  first  artists  of  the  day  has  modeled  a  statue  which  is  to  be 
cast  in  b<©nze.  The  statue  is  a  seated  female  figure,  half- 
draped.  She  has  bare  feet  and  raised  arms.  The  drapery  is 
full  of  narrow^  deep  folds,  designed  to  show  and  emphasize 
the  movement  of  the  figure.  The  statue  is  cast  in  plaster  as 
soon  as  the  model  in  clay  is  finished,  and  is  handed  over  to 
a  bronze  founder — "art  founder"  he  will  probably  style  him- 
self. 

The  first  thing  he  will  do  is  to  cut  off  the  arms,  because  it 
is  so  much  easier  to  mold  them  separately.  Then  he  will 
probably  cut  oft"  the  body  at  the  line  of  the  drapery;  then 
he  will  likely  enough  cut  off  the  plinth.  All  these  pieces  he 
will  mold  and  cast  separately.  They  have  to  be  then  cleaned 
up  with  chisels,  punches,  and  files,  to  remove  the  lines  left 
on  them  by  the  seams  of  the  mold,  the  latter  having  been 
made  of  many  pieces  fitted  to  each  other  in  the  same  way  as 
piece-molds  are  made  in  plaster.  The  seams  left  on  plaster- 
casts  by  these  latter  are  familiar  to  every  one.  If  there  has 
been  deep  or  intricate  under-cutting  in  any  part,  as  in  the 
hair,  the  ears,  or  the  drapery,  probably  this  has  been  quietly 
filled  in  by  the  founder — to  the  destruction  of  the  artist's 
work — in  order  that  it  may  be  easier  to  mold.  All  these 
pieces  having  been  cast  and  scraped  up  must  now  be  put  to- 
gether. This  is  done  partly  by  means  of  screws  and  rivets, 
partly  by  braising  the  different  parts  together,  according  to 
circumstances.  These  joints  have  then  to  be  worked  over 
with  punches  and  files  in  order  that  the  exact  line  of  jointure 
may  be  concealed  ;  indeed,  it  is  often  requisite  to  work  over 
several  inches  on  either  side  to  effect  this  purpose.  Some- 
times, what  between  the  lines  of  the  mold  that  have  to  be 
removed  and  the  joints  that  have  to  be  worked  over,  there 
is  but  little  left  of  the  touch  of  the  original  artist.  Besides 
these  evils  there  is  the  chance  that  the  proportions  may  have 
been  considerably  altered  by  the  various  shrinkages  of  the 
metal  in  different  castings,  and  that  the  action  itself  may 
have  been  changed  by  giving  the  pieces  a  little  too  much 
movement  to  one  side  or  the  other  in  putting  them  together. 
As  if  all  these  chances  of  evil  were  not  enough,  there  is  more 
of  the  artist's  work  to  be  destroyed  by  the  inevitable  jets  and 
vents  and  by  the  skin  of  the  mold,  which  is  a  sort  of  scale 
on  the  surface  of  the  casting  which  often  obliges  the  founder 
to  work  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  statue.  Such  is  com- 
mercial casting.  In  England  and  America  no  other  kind  is 
practiced.  Yet  there  is  another  method  whereby  the  artist's 
work  can  be  reproduced  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  so  that  every 
slightest  touch  of  modeling  stick  or  finger  is  preserved  with 
all  its  freshness  in  the  bronze.  It  was  by  this  art  of  bronze- 
founding  that  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  cast  the  wonderful  bronze 
doors  of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence — doors  so  lovely  that 
Michel  Angelo  said  they  were  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Par- 
adise. All  this  marvelously  intricate  work  was  cast  in  molds 
without  seams,  and  which  left  no  skin  on  the  castings.  The 
artist's  touch  is  shown  plainly  throughout.  The  same  with 
the  statues  on  the  Church  of  Or  San  Michele,  the  nymphs 
and  tritons  of  the  fountain  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  and 
the  world-famed  Perseus  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Florence  is, 
in  fact,  the  city  of  bronzes,  and  it  is  in  Florence  that  bronze- 
founding  has  again  in  modern  times  arrived  at  the  highest 
perfection. 

When  the  great  revival  of  art  began  in  Italy,  and  when 
the  first  artists  of  the  day  were  employed  in  adorning  her 
cities,  the  commercial  bronze-founding  alone  was  practiced, 
the  most  skilled  founders  being  the  Maestri  d'Artiglieria,  or 
founders  of  bronze  cannon.  These  men  must  have  been 
founders  of  no  mean  skill,  for  we  find  their  cannon,  as  seen 
in  Bargello  and  other  collections,  are  often  most  profusely 
ornamented  with  coats  of  arms,  arabesques,  and  other  elab- 
orate designs,  the  parts  near  the  trunnions  and  hand  pieces 
being  particularly  rich  in  this  respect.  Yet  their  work,  good 
as  it  was,  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  artistic  excel- 
lence required  by  the  old  masters,  and  we  find  accordingly 
that  artistic  bronzes  originated  rather  from  the  goldsmith's 
shop  than  from  the  cannon-foundry.  The  method  of  cast- 
ing metal  into  molds  made  without  seam,  and  of  a  com- 
position which  took  the  finest  imprint  without  leaving  a  skin 
on  the  casting,  had  been  practiced  by  the  goldsmiths  of  Italy 
from  time  immemorial.  The  early  Italian  artists  applied  this 
method  to  the  production  of  life-sized  and  even  of  colossal 
statues.  It  was  the  method  employed  by  Cellini  in  casting 
his  Perseus,  and  was  introduced  by  him  into  France, 
where  it  has  had  a  bare  existence  until  it  was  extinguished, 
together  with  so  much  else,  in  the  Revolution.  In  1S19  it 
was  again  revived  in  order  to  cast  the  statue  of  Henri  IV. 
that  now  stands  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  at  Paris.  This  is  the  last 
important  work  cast  in  France  by  this  method.  In  Italy  the 
case  is  different,  and  the  art  has  been  maintained  at  a  high 
degree  of  excellence;  and  many  of  the  works  cast  by  mod- 
ern founders  can  well  bear  technical  comparison  with  those 
produced  by  the  artists  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries. 

This  process  of  founding  is  often  called  Benvenuto  Celli- 
ni's process,  because  he  wrote  an  account  of  how  he  used  it 
in  casting  his  Perseus;  but  is  more  properly  known  as  the 
"cera  perduta,"  or  "lost  wax"  process,  because  the  melting 
and  consequent  destruction  of  the  model,  which  is  made  of 
wax,  forms  the  leading  characteristic. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  plaster  statue  were  to  be  covered  all 
over  with  a  composition,  such  as  must  be  used  in  making 
seamless  molds  for  metal  casting,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
take  the  statue  out  to  make  way  for  the  metal  without  utterly 
breaking  and  destroying  the  mold.  The  problem  is,  how  to 
get  the  model  out  and  leave  the  mold  absolutely  intact. 
There  is  but  one  way,  the  model  must  be  destroyed.  Make 
it  of  wax  and  melt  it  out.     This  will  leave  the  empty  mold. 


The  process,  however,  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  it  sounds. 
In  the  first  place,  except  for  very  small  statuettes,  it  would 
not  do  to  make  them  solid.  They  would  be  too  heavy)  and 
would  also  be  needlessly  costly.  It  is  the  practice,  therefore, 
to  put  a  core  inside,  which  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the 
space  in  the  mold,  merely  leaving  at  the  sides  a  sufficient 
space  for  the  flow  of  the  metal,  and  for  gi\  ing  such  a  thick- 
ness to  the  cast  as  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  for  its  strength. 
\\ki\\:  again  wax  is  invaluable.  We  can  with  great  ease  make 
a.  hollow  wax  model  of  the  thickness  we  require,  our  metal  to 
be,  and  by  molding  it  both  inside  and  out  wc  shall  have,  after 
melting  out  the  wax,  the  core  left  in  its  proper  position  in  the 
mold.  If  then  we  can  succeed  in  pouring  melted  bronze  into 
the  space  between  the  core  and  the  mold  lately  occupied  by 
the  wax,  we  shall  have  an  accurate  representation  of  our  wax 
model,  reproduced  in  bronze. 

Bronze,  or  indeed  metal  casting  of  all  kinds,  may  be  divided 
into  three  processes.  The  first  is  the  melting  and  mixing j£ 
the  metal,  and  running  it  out  of  the  melting-pot,  or  furnace. 
The  second  is  running  it  into  a  mold  shaped  to  receive  it,  so 
that  when  cold  it  shall  have  taken  the  required  shape,  its  ex-i 
terior  surface  being  a  convex  imprint  of  the  concave  mold  into 
which  it  was  poured.  The  art  of  making  such  castings  which 
were  solid  throughout  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  is  proved  by 
the  various  bronze  implements  which  are  to  be  found  in  all 
our  museums  ;  the  molds  for  these  were  usually  very  simple, 
being  made  in  two  halves,  and  cut  in  fire-stone,  with  one  jet 
for  pouring  the  metal  and  one  vent  for  the  exit  of  the  air. 
This  method  is  even  now  often  practiced  by  goldsmiths  and 
others  for  making  castings  of  very  simple  forms,  bath-brick 
being  the  material  usually  employed  for  the  molds.  The  third 
and  most  complicated  process  is  that  of  making  a  hollow 
casting. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  interior  space  within  a  mold  were 
almost  filled  up  by  something  having  the  same  form  as  the 
interior  of  the  mold,  there  would  be  an  empty  space 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  capacity  of  the  mould 
and  the  volume  of  this  something.  This  something  is  tech- 
nically called  a  core.  If  we  can  by  any  means  keep  the  core 
suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  hollow  mold,  and  then  pour 
melted  bronze  into  the  mold,  the  inner  side  of  the  bronze  cast 
will  take  the  imprint  of  the  core,  and  the  other  side  will  take 
that  of  the  mold,  the  result  being  a  hollow  bronze  cast  with 
the  core  inside.  In  order  to  cast  a  bronze  statue  properly, 
then,  we  require  a  mold  made  in  one  piece,  with  proper 
inlets  for  the  metal  and  proper  outlets  for  the  air,  and  a  core 
properly  held  in  the  centre  of  the  mold.  If  the  core  were 
not  supported  in  some  way  it  would  touch  the  walls  of  the 
mold  and  leave  at  each  point  of  contact  no  space  to  be  filled 
by  the  bronze.  The  difficulty  of  poising  a  core  inside  a  statue 
of  complicated  form  so  as  to  leave  a  space  all  round  between 
core  and  mold  seem  very  great,  but  when  we  are  told  that 
the  space  so  left  must  be  accurately  proportioned  to  the 
strength  required  in  that  particular  part,  it  would  seem  a 
matter  of  infinite  difficulty.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  an  artist  can  have  to  solve.  There  are, 
however,  several  ways  of  forming  the  core,  and  fixing  it  in 
the  mold.  The  simplest  is  that  described  by  Cellini  as 
having  been  used  by  himself  when  he  was  called  on  to  cast 
the  figure  of  the  Nymph  of  Fontainebleau  for  Francis  I. 
He  modeled  the  figure — a  recumbent  one  about  seven  feet 
long — in  high  relief,  with  a  background  of  beasts  of  the  chase, 
hounds,  etc.,  of  a  somewhat  lower  relief,  in  a  poor  sandy  clay 
or  marl.  This  work,  when  finished^  was  carefully  dried, 
shrinking  considerably  during  the  process.  When  quite  dry 
he  placed  it  in  a  kiln  and  fired  it,  burnt  it  in  fact  to  a  terra- 
cotta, but  as  it  was  made  of  a  poor  clay  it  would  yield  only  a 
very  soft  porous  terra-cotta,  and  be  very  friable.  This  was 
exactly  what  he  wanted.  He  then  overlaid  the  whole  of  the 
work  with  an  even  layer  of  wax  about  half  an  inch  thick,  or 
rather  less,  which  brought  it  back  to  the  original  proportions. 
This  layer  of  wax  was  then  carefully  finished  in  every  respect, 
and  was  then  covered  over  to  a  certain  thickness  with  a 
mixture  of  bone-ash  and  tripoli  powder,  ground  up  with  a 
solution  of  various  other  ingredients  into  a  smooth  paste. 

The  paste,  being  mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  ordinary 
founders'  loam,  was  then  laid  on  in  thick  layers  till  the  mold 
had  reached  the  required  thickness.  The  tubes  through  the 
walls  of  the  mold,  to  give  ingress  to  the  metal  and  to  afford 
exit  to  the  air,  were  made  by  means  of  rods  of  wax,  which 
were  attached  at  the  one  end  to  the  wax  model,  and  were 
built  up  in  the  substance  of  the  mold,  their  unattached  ends 
coming  through  to  the  outer  surface.  When  this  outer  coat 
or  mold  was  dry,  Benvenuto  put  the  work  into  a  kiln,  or  oven, 
and  gradually  heated  it  up  until  the  wax  inside  melted  and 
ran  out  at  the  holes  left  by  the  melted  wax  rods.  When  no 
more  wax  would  run  out,  he  increased  the  heat  of  the  oven 
until  the  mold  became  red-hot.  The  object  of  this  was  two- 
fold— firstly,  to  remove  by  combustion  every  particle  of  wax 
that  might  have  been  absorbed  by  the  mold,  or  have  been 
unable  to  escape  through  the  holes,  and,  secondly,  to  drive 
off  every  particle  of  moisture.  This  object  having  been  at- 
tained, he  melted  and  poure'd  the  bronze  into  one  of  the  holes 
which  thus  entering  the  cavity  left  by  the  melted  wax,  tool, 
the  form  of  the  latter.  The  other  holes,  or  rather  tubes,  af- 
forded a  ready  escape  for  the  air.  which,  when  suddenly  Op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  metal,  and  expanded  by  the  in 
tense  heat,  would,  without  such  means  of  exit,  burst  the  mold 
like  a  bomb-shell,  to  the  destruction  of  the  work  and  the  im- 
minent danger  of  all  engaged  in  it. 

Such  was  the  old  system  of  "lost  wax'' casting  as  practiced 
by  the  masters  of  the  Renaissance,  each  sculptor  being  his 
own  bronze  founder.  It  is  probnble  that  but  for  Cellini  thi; 
most  interesting  process  would  have  been  utterly  lost  in  Sic 
dark  ages  which  succeeded,  but  the  account  given  in  thf 
charming  and  instructive  but  all  too  meagre  treatise  on  sculpt' 
ure  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  sculptor  Gi radon,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Balthazar  Keller,  the  founder,  to  cast  successful!) 
the  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  year  1690  for  the  city  of  Paris  1 
This  statue,  which  was  twenty-one  feet  high,  was  cast  in  one 
piece,  as  was  also  the  statue  of  Louis  XV,  by  Bombardon 
of  which  M.  Marriette  has  left  us  a  most  minute  and  inter 
esting  account.  Both  of  these  statues  were  entirely  success- 
ful, but  another  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV.,  made  by  L< 
Moine  for  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  was  not  so  at  first.  He  hac 
not  allowed  sufficiently  for  the  enormous  pressure  exerted  or 
the  walls  of  the  mold  by  the  mass  of  fluid  metal.  Conse 
quently,  when  the  furnace  was  tapped,  although  the  meta 
ran  quickly  into  the  mold,  it  forced  itself  a  passage  through 
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the  walls,  making  a  large  fissure  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
horse,  so  that  only  the  upper  portion  was  filled.  The  work- 
men and  all  those  concerned  were  in  despair,  and  would  have 
broken  up  the  mold  and  remelted  the  bronze  previously  to 
beginning  the  whole  operation  of  molding  over  again.  Le 
Moine,  however,  with  the  presence  of  mind  and  courage  of  a 
true  artist,  did  not  despair  even  then  of  success.  He  caused 
the  earth  to  be  removed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mold, 
which  had  been,  as  usual,  buried  in  the  earth  previous  to  cast- 
ing. By  this  means  the  fissure  through  which  the  bronze  had 
escaped  was  brought  to  light,  showing  plainly  the  level  of  the 
bronze  in  the  interior  of  the  mold.  The  whole  upper  portion 
of  the  mold  was  then  strengthened^  and  the  earth  carefully 
and  closely  rammed  down  to  a  compact  mass  around  it. 

During  these  operations,  which  necessarily  took  many 
hours,  the  furnace  was  again  charged  with  bronze,  and  being 
still  very  hot  from  the  first  charge  this  metal  was  soon  ready 
to  run  ;  and  Le  Moine  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
mold  fill  to  the  very  top  and  run  out  at  the  vents — a  sure 
sign  of  a  successful  casting.  After  a  sufficient  time  had  been 
allowed  for  the  metal  and  mold  to  become  moderately  cool, 
the  earth  was  all  dug  out,  and  the  mold  was  broken  up — 
when  the  statue  was  found  to  be  perfectly  cast,  as  the  heat 
from  the  bronze  of  the  second  pouring  had  proved  equal  to 
fusing  the  top  part  of  the  first  pouring,  so  that  the  whole  was 
perfectly  united.  These  statues  were  all  destroyed  during 
the  first  revolution  in  France,  and  one  only,  that  of  Henri 
IV.,  has  been  replaced. 

In  Italy,  bronze  statues  have  been  more  fortunate,  and  in 
Venice  Verrocchio:s  noble  statue  of  Bartolomeo  Colleoni  still 
maintains  the  proud  positionof  the  best  equestrian  statue  in 
the  world.  Venice,  indeed,  is  rich  in  monumental  horses. 
Her  churches  are  full  of  them,  and  the  antique  bronze  horses 
of  St.  Mark's  are  grand  examples  of  equestrian  sculpture. 
They  were,  however,  not  cast  by  the  lost  wax  process.  Winck- 
elman,  in  speaking  of  them,  supposes  that  they  have  been  all 
four  cast  out  of  one  mould,  which  is  simply  absurd.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  same  model  may  have  been  used 
with  certain  alterations,  and  have  been  molded  four  times. 
Florence  has  two  splendid  equestrian  statues  of  her  dukes, 
cast  by  John  of  Bologna.  Padua  has  the  celebrated 
statue  of  Gattamalata  on  his  ponderous  war-horse,  by  Dona- 
tello,  and  at  Rome  the  antique  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on 
the  capitol  is  well  known  to  all.  Other  smaller,  but  perhaps 
not  less  excellent  works,  are  to  be  found  by  scores  all  over 
Italy. 

At  the  present  day  there  are  large  statue  foundries  both  in 
Rome  and  in  Florence,  where  the  work  is  carried  out  by  the 
lost  wax  process,  in  a  manner  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of 
the  middle  ages.  Indeed,  some  of  the  castings  made  from 
natural  objects  by  the  late  Chew  Clemente  Papi  are  finer  and 
more  perfect  than  anything  of  the  kind  previously  known. 
The  method  adopted  by  Signor  Papi  was  as  follows  :  A  care- 
fully made  piece-mold  of  plaster  was  taken  from  the  original 
plaster  model.  This  piece-mold  was  then  lined  with  wax  of 
the  exact  thickness  required  for  the  bronze,  varying  in  this 
respect  as  strength  or  lightness  seemed  most  requisite.  The 
next  step  was  to  form  the  skeleton  or  framework  needed  for 
the  support  of  the  core.  This  is  made  of  iron  bars  of  differ- 
I  ent  thickness,  twisted  and  bent  into  proper  curves,  and  bound 
ith  screw  clamps,  also  of  iron.  For  this  work  a 
"  "i  is  required,  and  careful  supervision  on  the  part 
under.  The  framework  being  finished,  the 
nsno.T ^o"bc  put  together  around  it.  We  have  now, 
first  the  plaster  mold,  next  the  wax  lining  of  the  mold,  and 
inside  this  we  have  an  iron  skeleton  destined  to  support  the 
core.  This  core  is  made  of  a  composition  of  plaster  and 
brick-dust,  mixed  together  in  certain  proportions  and  poured 
into  the  cavity  of  the  mold  through  apertures  made  for  that 
purpose.  The  core  now  fills  the  entire  cavity  between  the 
wax  lining  of  the.  mold  and  the  iron  skeleton.  The  mold 
must  now  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  wax  statue  with  the  core 
inside  it  is  exposed  to  view.  This  is  the  time  for  the  artist 
to  retouch  his  model  and  finish  it  with  the  greatest  care,  for 
on  its  perfection  depends  the  beauty  of  the  bronze.  The 
founders  next  care  is  the  disposal  of  the  jets  and  vents. 
These  are  often  both  numerous  and  complicated,  as  it  is  nec- 
essary the  bronze  should  have  free  and  rapid  access  to  all 
parts  of  the  mold,  and  that  there  should  be  no  culs-de-sacs 
left  in  which  air  might  be  confined  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
metal.  These  having  been  properly  made,  the  process  of 
forming  the  mold  and  firing  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
already  described. 


A.  H.  Shipman,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  with'  his  wife  and 
a  party-  of  friends,  will  leave  Pittsburg  soon  in  his  new  steam 
yacht,  the  Laura  May,  for  a  novel  trip.  The  yacht  has  just 
been  completed  at  Wheeling.  She  is  seventy  feet  long,  four- 
teen feet  beam,  and  will  be  propelled  by  a  fifty-horse-power 
engine.  The  party  will  steam  from  Pittsburg  down  the  Ohio 
River  to  Cairo,  and  thence  up  the  Mississippi  to  the  Illinois 
River,  whence  they  will  proceed,  via  the  La  Salle  Canal,  to 
Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago.  They  will  go  up  Lake  Michigan 
to  Lake  Superior,  steaming  along  the  north  shore  to  the  Sas- 
katchewan River,  thence  to  Duluth.  They  will  return  to  the 
Mississippi  River  by  the  way  of  Lake  Michigan,  Green  Bay, 
and  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  The  trip  will  then  be 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  whence  Mobile  will  be 
visited,  via  Lake  Ponchartrain  and  a  canal  extending  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  Mobile  the  party  will  proceed  to  Flor- 
ida, where  they  will  cruise  until  the  middle  of  the  winter,  when 
they  will  go  to  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas.  The  return  trip  will 
be  begun  in  May,  1886,  and  will  be  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
through  the  shoals  and  canals  that  lead  through  Virginia  to 
the  Potomac  River.  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Philadel- 
phia will  be  visited,  and  then  New  York  will  be  reached  via 
the  coast.  From  New  York  the  party  will  steam  up  the  Hud- 
son River,  and  thence  to  Rochester,  via  the  Erie  Canal.  It  is 
expected  that  the  trip  will  occupy  more  than  a  year,  and  over 
six  thousand  miles  will  be  traveled  in  completing  it. 


It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  term  "dark  horse"  is  of 
American  origin,  But  Thackeray  used  it  in  his  "Adventures 
of  Philip "  before  it  became  current  in  this  country,  and  in 
exactly  the  same  sense  as  we  employ  it.  "Well,  bless  my 
soul,"  Philip  is  made  to  say,  referring  to  some  mysterious 
candidate  for  the  House  of  Commons,  "he  can't  mean  me. 
Who  is  the  dark  horse  he  has  in  his  stable  ? " 


OLD    FAVORITES- 


Maclaine's  Child. 
"  Maclaine,  you  scourged  me  like  a  hound. 
You  should  have  struck  me  to  the  ground  ; 
You  should  have  played  a  chieftain's  part. 
You  should  have  stabbed  me  to  the  heart, 

'You  should  have  crushed  me  into  death; 
But  here  I  swear  with  living  breath 
That  for  this  wrong  which  you  have  done 
I'll  wreak  mv  vengeance  on  your  son  — 

'On  him,  and  you,  and  all  your  race!" 
He  said,  and,  bounding  from  his  place, 
He  seized  the  child  with  sudden  hold, 
A  smiling  infant  three  years  old. 

And,  carting  like  a  hunted  stag.  ^ 
He  scaled  the  rock,  he  clomb  the  crag. 
And  reached,  o'er  many  a  wide  abyss. 
The  beetling  seaward  precipice. 

And  leaning  o'er  the  topmost  ledge. 
He  held  the  infant  o'er  the  edge ! 
'  In  %'ain  thy  wrath,  thy  sorrow  vain, 
No  hand  shall  save  it,  proud  Madame." 

With  flashing  eye  and  burning  brow. 
The  mother  followed,  heedless  how, 
O'er  crags  with  mosses  overgrown, 
And  stair-like  juts  of  slippery  stone. 

But  midway  up  the  rugged  steep, 
She  found  a  chasm  she  could  not  leap. 
And  kneeling  on  its  brink  she  raised 
Her  supplicating  hands  and  gazed. 

'Oh,  spare  my  child  !  my  joy,  ray  pride; 

Oh,  give  me  back  my  child!"  she  cried, 
'My  child!    my  child!"  with  sobs  and  tears 

She  shrieked  upon  his  callous  ears. 

'Come,  Evan,"  said  the  trembling  chief, 
His  bosom  wrung  with  pride  and  grief, 

'  Restore  the  boy,  give  back  my  son. 
And  I'll  forgive  die  wrong  you've  done." 

'I  scorn  forgiveness,  haughty  man; 
You've  injured  me  before  the  clan. 
And  naught  but  blood  shall  wipe  away 
The  shame  I  have  endured  to-day." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  raised  die  child. 
To  dash  it  'mid  the  breakers  wild ; 
But  at  the  mother's  piercing  cry. 
Drew  back  a  step  and  made  reply : 

*  Fair  lady,  if  your  lord  will  strip 
And  let  a  clansman  wield  the  whip, 
Till  skin  shall  Sy,  and  blood  shall  run, 
I'll  give  you  back  your  little  son !  " 

The  lady's  cheeks  grew  pale  with  ire ; 
The  chieftain's  eye  flashed  sudden  fire. 
He  drew  a  pistol  from  his  breast, 
Took  aim,  then  dropped  it  sore  distressed. 

'  I  might  have  slain  my  babe  instead. 

Come.  Evan,  come,"  the  father  said, 

And  through  his  heart  a  tremor  ran, 
'We'll  fight  our  quarrel  man  to  man." 

'Wrong  unavenged,  Fve  never  borne," 

Said  Evan,  speaking  loud  in  scorn; 
'  You've  heard  my  answer,  proud  Maclaine  ; 

I  will  not  fight  you — think  again." 

...   id  in  mute  despair. 
With  freezing  blood  and  stiffening  hair; 
She  moved  no  limb,  she  spoke  no  word, 
She  could  but  look  upon  her  lord. 

He  saw  the  quivering  of  her  eye, 
Pale  lips  and  speechless  agony, 
And.  doing  battle  with  his  pride. 
'Give  back  the  boy — I  yield,"  he  cried. 

A  storm  of  passion  shook  his  mind  — 
Anger,  and  shame,  and  love  combined  — 
But  love  prevailed,  and,  bending  low, 
He  bared  bis  shoulders  to  die  blow. 

'  I  smite  you,"  said  the  clansman  true, 

'  Forgive  me,  chief,  the  deed  I  do, 
For  by  yon  heaven  that  hears  me  speak. 
My  dirk  in  Evan's  heart  shall  wreak." 

But  Evan's  face  beamed  hate  and  joy; 
Close  to  his  breast  he  hugged  the  boy, 
'  Revenge  is  just,  revenge  is  sweet,  ' 
And  mine,   Lochbuy,  shall  be  complete." 

E'er  hand  could  stir,  wth  sudden  shock, 
He  threw  the  infant  o'er  the  rock; 
Then  followed  with  a  desperate  leap, 
Down  fifty  fathoms  in  the  deep. 

They  found  their  bodies  in  the  tide, 
And  never  till  the  day  she  died 
Was  that  sad  mother  known  to  smile  — 
The  Xiobe  of  Mulla's  isle. 

They  dragged  false  Evan  from  the  sea, 
And  hanged  him  on  the  gallows  tree; 
And  ravens  fattened  on  his  brain, 
To  sate  the  vengeance  of  Maclaine. 

— Cltarlcs  Mackay. 


All  that  is  left  of  Blarney  Castle  is  a  square  tower  one 
hundred  feet  high.  Upon  piers  projecting  from  the  top  of 
the  tower  there  is  built  around  a  coping,  leaving  a  space  of 
five  feet  between  the  coping  and  the  face  of  the  tower.  On 
the  bottom  of  the  coping,  and  in  the  centre,  between  the  two 
supporting  piers  on  one  side  of  the  castle,  is  the  Blarney 
Stone.  In  order  to  kiss  it,  you  would  have  to  lean  over  the 
tower  at  such  a  distance  as  to  inevitably  fall  to  the  ground 
and  break  your  neck,  and  the  consequence  is  that  kissing  the 
Blarney  Stone  is  a  traveler's  tale. 


"  Ah,  William,"  said  an  old  lawyer  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Story, 
the  sculptor,  "to  think  you  might  have  followed  in  your 
father's  footsteps.  You  might  have  been  a  great  lawyer 
— you  had  it  in  you — and  you  chose  to  stay  on  here  in  Rome 
and  pinch  mud." 

The  round  trip  expenses  of  an  Atlantic  steamer  run  from 
forty-six  to  seventy  thousand  dollars. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Old 


Sir   Stafford    Northcote   is    known   as   the 
Woman/' 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  the  luck  to  be  disliked  by 
the  Queen  as  much  as  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  friends  of  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  threaten  to  present  him 
with  a  sword  as  fine  as  that  given  to  Komaroff. 

Chief-Justice  Chase's  unfinished  >tatui_-.  modeled  by  the  late 
Clark  Mills,  has  been  sold  for  its  value  as  old  metal. 

Mr.  Loubat,  the  member  of  the  New  York  Union  Club  who 
was  recently  expelled,  will  prosecute  the  members  who  voted 
for  his  expulsion,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy. 

Tennyson  owns  no  house  in  London,  but  during  the  season 
the  baron  hires  one  in  Belgravia  and  gives  select  dinners  to 
Gladstone  and  a  very  few  friends,  but  rarely  accepts  invita- 
tions in  return. 

The  three  men  in  England  who  pay  taxes  on  the  highest 
assessed  value  of  personal  property  are  Giies  Loder,  $15,- 
000,000;  Richard  Thornton,  $14,000,000,  and  Baron  Lionel 
Rothschild,  $13,500,000. 

The  following  Califomians  have  been  honored  by  having 
their  works  admitted  to  the  Salon  of  1885  in  Paris:  Toby  E. 
Rosenthal,  Henri  Roullicr.  Mile.  Matilda  Lotz,  painting; 
and  Georges  Goustiaux,  architecture. 

Mrs.  Gladstone  is  said  to  be  in  appearance  and  manners 
the  incarnation  of  simplicity,  though  really  one  of  the  shrewd- 
est of  women,  carrying  out  her  husband's  ideas  in  her  rela- 
tions with  others,  and  never  committing  a  blunder. 

Xilsson  recently  astonished  a  Paris  audience  by  appearing 
in  silks  of  the  Swedish  national  colors — blue  and  yellow — 
"  while  on  her  neck,  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  blazed  Swed- 
ish, Spanish,  Australian,  and  Russian  orders  set  in  diamonds." 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  is  said  to  be  very  cold  and  proud 
— almost  as  proud  as  that  Duke  of  Somerset  who,  when  his 
second  wife  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  said :  "  Madam, 
the  first  duchess  never  dared  to  take  such  a  liberty  with  me." 

Somebody  who  went  to  call  on  Mrs.  Langtry,  recently* 
found  her  dressed  "  en  smock,"  the  attire  she  is  to  don  in  Mr. 
Wills's  new  play,  "The  Little  Tramp."  The  fair  actress  de- 
votes certain  hours  of  the  day  to  acquiring  an  easy  and  a 
"  boyish  "  carriage. 

The  late  painter,  De  Xeuville,  often  had  the  dead  horses 
he  employed  as  models  in  battle-scenes  shot  in  his  studio,  to 
insure  their  falling  quite  naturally.  Not  infrequently  the 
luckless  beasts  smashed  things  in  the  room  considerably  be- 
fore giving  up.  His  last  studio  was  prepared  with  a  specially 
braced  floor  for  such  shocks  to  it. 

Some  amusement  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Arthur  Hayter  has 
been  floating  about  Parliament  at  his  obedient  fetching  of  a 
glass  of  ice-water  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  the  premier  began 
his  speech  in  favor  of  Prince  Beatrice's  marriage-grant.  He 
turned  abruptly  around  as  he  arose,  and  said  to  Sir  Arthur, 
"  Bring  me  some  water,"  and  the  honorable  member  at  once 
did  his  lackey  duty  with  nearness  and  dispatch. 

Mr.  Beecher,  as  a  preacher  of  evolution,  has  a  rival  in 
Wales.  The  London  Truth  gives  the  following  original  ob- 
servations on  astronomy  from  a  sermon  of  a  Welsh  curate 
preaching  to  an  English  congregation:  "A  starr  is  but  a  lidl 
dot  in  the  skyee.  Saw  many  Starrs  mek  one  plannat.  Sav 
many  plannats  mek  a  constellesshon.  Saw  many  constelles- 
shons  mek  one  milkee  we.  Six  milkee  wes  mek  one  rorribor- 
riallis." 

When  the  late  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  was  a  very  young  man 
he  had  an  ambition  to  become  an  actor,  and,  being  convinced 
that  his  histrionic  talents  would  win  him  distinction  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  drama,  he  broke  away  from  those  social  consid- 
erations which,  at  the  time,  withheld  many  a  stage-struck 
youth  from  becoming  an  actor,  and  went  to  Cincinnati.  Al- 
though a  novice,  his  exceedingly  handsome  appearance,  fine, 
mellow  voice,  and  general  imposing  bearing,  obtained  him  a 
position  in  a  little  theatre  managed  by  a  man  named   Shires, 

Xow  it  is  Mazzentini,  the  ''gentleman"  bull-fighter,  who 
is  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  tall  and  elegant  figure,  has  a  good  education,  and  is 
possessed  of  a  dauntless  courage  and  sangfroid.  Two  weeks 
ago  at  Malaga,  this  popular  matador  had  an  almost  royal  re- 
ception. He  drove  from  the  station  to  the  best  hotel,  the 
Alameda,  a  large  crowd  following  his  carriage  all  the  way; 
an  immense  concourse  gathered  at  the  hotel  doors  to  see  him 
alight.  The  following  day,  Sunday,  eight  thousand  people 
went  to  the  bull-ring  to  witness  their  favorite's  performance. 

The  late  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  whose  death  and  whose  genial 
character  were  the  subject  of  remark  last  week,  enjoyed,  at 
all  events,  one  singular  privilege.  He  was  one  of  the  "cat- 
skin  earls,"  the  other  two  being  Lords  Shrewsbury'  and  Der- 
by, the  only  earls  whose  names  stand  before  that  of  Hunting- 
don in  the  table  of  precedence.  It  is  said  that  the  robes  of 
the  holders  of  these  three  most  ancient  titles  in  this  grade  of 
the  Peerage  are  trimmed  with  the  skins  of  white  cats  instead 
of  with  the  usual  fur,  and  that  this  has  been  the  case  from 
very  early  times,  and  that  their  Lord^iips  of  Shrewsbury, 
Derby,  and  Huntingdon  have  always  declined  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  modem  brethren  so  far  as  to  adopt  ermine 
and  to  carry  it  on  their  shoulders. 

A  most  extraordinary  incident  in  Prince  Bismarck's  diplo- 
matic career  little  known  to  the  public  was  his  duel  with  M. 
Gervois  de  Clancy,  while  Secretary  of  the  Prussian  Legation, 
at  Frankfort.  M.  de  Clancy  was  dancing  there  at  a  ball, 
holding  his  beaver  at  arm's  length.  As  a  practical  joke,  H  err 
von  Bismarck  knew  no  better  than  to  throw  a  dozen  coppers 
in  the  Frenchman's  hat  while  whirling  round  with  his  partner. 
M.  de  Clancy  let  his  hat  drop  with  the  money,  and  attempted 
to  throttle  the  young  German  Secretary  of  Legation,  fortu- 
nately protected  by  his  friends.  Next  day  the  two  adver- 
saries fought  a  duel,  in  which  the  Frenchman  was  wounded, 
while  Herr  von  Bismarck  remained  unscathed.  Such  is  the 
irony  of  fate  \  Prince  Bismarck  thus  early  showed  his  ani- 
mosity for  the  French. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  English  judge  has  recently  decided  that  "  there  is  no  duty  east  upon  the 
ecipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
itedby  the  recipient"  Theatrical  managers  who  have  plays  sent  to  thent  for 
Consideration,  and  Publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  law,  as  laid  etcnon 
by  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  fonvarded  them  without  solicitation.  The  "Argonaut" 
will  return  all  unavailable  ATSS.  when  the  address  is  Specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  those  sending  flfSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  we 
are  not  responsible  for  the  preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS, 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Frank  Stockton  has  lately  written  a  continuation  of  tlic  fanciful  story 
of  "  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger?" 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  writing  a  novel — and  if  one  may  reason  by  anal- 
ogy in  this  case,  it  should  be  a  good  one. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Osgood  is  already  on  duty  at  Harper  &■  Bros.  He  is  to  re- 
main in  the  Franklin  Square  establishment  for  a  while,  and  then  will  go 
to  England  to  represent  the  house. 

Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  is  about  to  print  an  account  of  his  personal 
experiences,  under  the  title  of  "Souvenirs  of  Some  Continents."  It  will 
be  partly  old  and  partly  new  matter. 

The  Chicago  Public  Library,  now  eleven  years  old,  contains  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  volumes,  and  has 
the  largest  number  of  readers  of  any  library  in  the  country  except  that 
of  Boston. 

Mr.  Arrowsmtth  lias  in  hand  for  publication  a  work  on  America  a  la 
Max  O'Rell.  It  is  to  be  called  "  Jonathan's  Home,"  and  is  by  "  Allen- 
a-Dale,"  announced  to  be  a  gentleman  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New- 
York  Times, 

Senators'  daughters  are  following  the  example  set  by  Presidents'  sis- 
ters, and  are  writing  books.  Miss  Daws,  daughter  of  the  Senator 
has  written  a  book,  having  for  its  subject  the  "Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

M.  Paul  Blouet  (Max  O'Rell)  has  resigned  his  mastership  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  London.  His  forthcoming  book  will  contain  a  study  of  the 
best  sides  of  the  English  and  the  French  characters,  and  recollections  of 
his  English  school  experiences. 

F.  Marion  Crawford  is  not  only  gifted  as  a  writer,  but  nature  has 
been  wonderfully  lavish  with  her  endowments.  He  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  of  his  time,  and  has  a  rich,  well-cultivated  baritone  voice, 
and  to  listen  to  his  reading  of  either  his  own  writings  or  those  of  others 
is  a  rare  pleasure. 

When  the  novel  "A  Newport  Aquarelle"  appeared,  two  years  ago,  it 
was  alleged  that  Miss  Maud  Howe  had  written  it.  She  and  her  friends 
denied  the  cuarge,  with  more  or  less  acrimony,  in  letters  and  interviews, 
and  succeeded  in  misleading  a  good  many  people.  It  is  now  advertised 
with  Miss  Howe  as  its  author. 

Public  men  are  finding  magazine  articles  a  convenient  instrumentality 
for  paying  off  old  debts.  Not  long  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  Admi- 
ral Porter  had  an  article  on  the  opening  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  in  the 
Century  Magazine,  in  which,  as  the  Graphic  pointed  out  at  the  time,  he 
took  occasion  to  refer  to  Ben  Butler  as  a  good  deal  of  a  humbug.  We 
have  been  waiting  for  Butler  to  give  his  opinion  of  Admiral  Porter,  and 
have  not  been  disappointed.  Here  is  what  he  says  of  him  in  the  July 
number  of  Harper's  Magazine,  in  his  article  on  the  yacht  America: 
"  Admiral  Porter  had  her  brought  to  New  York  and  refitted  at  an  ex- 
pense of  some  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  sail  in  the  race  against 
the  Livonia,  an  English  yacht  which  came  over  here  to  contest  the  pos- 
session of  the  Queen's  Cup,  but  being  fitted  up  like  a  man-of-war,  and 
sailed  by  a  man  of  war  who  knew  nothing  of  yachting,  she  only  came  in 
third  in  that  race,  and  it  was  wonderful  that  she  did  as  well." 

The  appearances  are  all  in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  ' '  The  Foreign 
Resident"  who  has  written  the  little  book  on  "  Society  in  London  "  is 
no  other  than  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  the  editor  of  the  London  World. 
The  style  is  distinctly  that  of  "The  Memoirs  of  a  Man  of  the  World," 
by  the  same  author.  The  account  of  Mr.  Labouchere  is  simply  a  spec- 
imen of  the  banter  so  frequently  exchanged  between  "  Edmund"  and 
*'  Henry  "  in  their  respective  journals.  The  portrait  of  Lord  Coleridge 
is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  suffered  at  his  hands  and  is  de- 
termined on  vengeance  of  some  kind.  Finally,  to  Mr.  Yates  himself  are 
assigned  the  qualities  on  which,  if  one  may  judge  from  his  autobiogra- 
phy, he  most  plumes  himself — vivacity  as  a  talker,  talent  as  a  raconteur, 
a  tenacious  memory,  a  quick  eye,  the  possession  of  much  social  remi- 
niscence, and,  to  crown  all,  lots  of  "  vitality  and  vigor."  To  have  said 
less  or  more  than  this  would  have  excited  suspicion.  The  treatment  of 
Lord  Coleridge  is  in  somewhat  striking  contrast  to  that  accorded  most 
of  the  other  characters.  It  is  the  fashion  in  this  species  of  literature  now 
to  be  kindly  on  the  whole,  and,  when  there  is  any  damning  to  be  done, 
to  do  it  with  faint  praise  or  very  delicate  irony. 


lightful  style,  the  author  showing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
in  all  its  phases,  without— as  the  writers  of  most  books  on  this  subject 
have  done— seeming  to  force  his  personality  and  extensive  knowledge 
on  the  reader.  He  docs  not  confine  himself — as  do  many  writers—to 
the  English  school  of  riding,  but  discusses  the  Continental  as. well.  The 
book  is  a  handsome  one,  printed  in  large,  clear  type  on  heavy  paper, 
with  uncut  leaves  and  gilt  top,  and  illustrated  with  fourteen  phcitnK  pes, 
of  which  the  author  says:  "  Their  purpose  is  less  to  point  a  moral  than 
to  adorn  a  tale."  It  is  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.;  price  $3.00. 


New  Books. 
' '  John  Needham's  Double  "  is  the  title  of  a  good  story  for  light  sum- 
mer reading  by  Joseph  Hatlon.  It  is  published  as  Number  9  of  "  Har- 
per's Handy  Series."  In  the  "Franklin  Square  Library,"  the  latest 
issues  are  "Adrian  Vidal,"  a  novel  by  W.  E.  Norris;  and  part  HI.  of 
the  "Revised  Version  of  The  Old  Testament"  (II  Chron.,  xxx,  5; 
Isaiah,  vi,  3.)  Published  by  Harper&  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by 
A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

Most  of  Maurice  Thompson's  writings  are  tinged  with  an  infectious 
love  of  out-of-door  life,  and  his  new  story,  "At  Love's  Extremes,"  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  mountains  and 
lowlands  of  Alabama,  and  the  book  contains  many  pretty  bits  of  scenic 
description.  Though  the  interest  of  the  story  is  not  intense,  it  will  serve 
to  pass  a  summer  afternoon.  It  is  published  by  Cassell&Co.,  New 
York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

The  work  of  detectives  in  developing  criminal  cases  is  a  field  for  story 
writers  which,  though  well  known  through  translations  from  the  French 
of  Gaboriau,  I^ecocq,  and  others,  has  been  monopolized  in  America  by 
those  who  grind  out  yellow-backed  novels.  Miss  Anna  Katharine  Green, 
however,  has  written  a  number  of  "detective"  stories  which,  while  they 
possess  all  the  interest  of  such  narratives,  are  still  pure  in  tone.  One  of 
the  best  of  these,  "A  Strange  Disappearance."  has  been  published  in 
paper  cover  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  It  is  for  sale  by  A.  L. 
Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  20  cents. 

"  Red  Ryvinglon"  is  a  story  of  a  kind  that  one  seldom  sees  in  Amer- 
ica outside  of  young  ladies'  magazines  and  second-rate  English  periodi- 
cals. A  commonplace  young  Englishman,  during  a  pedestrian  lour  of 
the  Swiss  Alps,  saves  the  life  of  the  daughter  of  a  great  English  lord,  and 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  mysterious  Russian  exile,  who,  in  the  first 
half-hour  of  their  acquaintance,  and  though  a  Nihilist,  unbosoms  him- 
self to  Ryvinglon  in  a  most  ingenuous  manner.  Ryvington  returns  to 
his  manufacturing  business  in  England,  is  visited  by  the  Russian,  and 
after  many  unimportant  adventures  marries  the  Lady  Muriel,  whose  life 
he  had  saved.  The  Russian  marries  Ryvington's  cousin,  saves  him  from 
financial  ruin,  and  finally  turns  out  to  be  a  prince.  Englishmen  scoff  at 
Americans  for  their  snobbish  adoration  of  titles,  but  the  general  lone  of 
this  book  would  discount  the  most  pronounced  Anglomaniac  in  America. 
Published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  defects  of  San  Francisco  as  a  residence 
town  is  the  deplorable  lack  of  pleasant  rides  and  drives  in  the  suburbs, 
while  in  the  city  itself  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  streets  where  one  can 
enjoy  that  most  delightful  of  exercises — riding.  This  fact  is  brought 
home  to  us  in  a  very  forcible  manner  by  reading  Colonel  T.  A.  Dodge's 
new  book,  "  Patroclus  and  Penelope."  Despite  its  classical  name — 
which  is  leavened  and  partially  explained  by  the  sub-title,  "A  Chat  in 
the  Saddle"— it  is  a  charming  work,  and  one  that  imbues  the  reader 
with  more  than  a  little  of  the  author's  evident  love  of  his  subject,  "  Pa- 
troclus" and  "  Penelope"  are  the  animals  Colonel  Dodge  and  Master 
Tom  (to  whom  the  chats  are  addressed)  ride,  and  who  serve  to  illustrate 
the  discourses.     All  the  minutiae  of  horsemanship  arc  discussed  in  a  de- 


The  July  Periodicals. 
Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Haniersty's  United  Service  Magazine  for  luneisjust 
out.     The  present  number  contains   eleven   articles,  exclusive  of  four 
editorial  departments. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  July  is  a  very  good  number.  It  is  full  of 
interesting  illustrations,  well  executed,  among  which  is  a  good  study  of 
the  nude.  The  reading-matter  is  particularly  good — a  feature  which 
seldom  comes  in  for  praise  in  the  average  art  periodical, 

Lippincotts  Magazine  for  July  opens  with  F.  C.  Baylor's  very  reada- 
ble serial  story  "  On  this  Side."  Edmund  Kirke  contributes  the  first  of 
two  papers  on  "The  Pioneers  of  the  Southwest."  Miss  Tincker's 
"Aurora  "  is  concluded  in  this  number,  and  those  who  have  read  this 
very  interesting  story  in  the  previous  numbers  will  be  well  satisfied  with 
the  conclusion.  "The  Next  Vacation,"  by  Alice  Wellington  Rollins, 
describes  the  fine  scenery  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  short  stories  are 
"  Mees,"  by  Charles  Dunning,  and  "  Dieu  Dispose,"  by  Nathan  Clifford 
Brown. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Art  Age  there  is  an  excellent  portrait 
head  by  Miss  Eleanor  C.  Bannister.  The  table  of  contents  includes 
"Literary  Topical  Gossip,"  in  which  current  events  in  the  dterary 
world  are  treated.  This  feature,  with  the  book  reviews,  the  list  of  book 
sales,  accounts  of  Trautz-Bauzonnet,  bookbinder,  the  Rothschild  post- 
humous catalogue,  book-making  gossip,  news  of  printers  and  printing, 
descriptions  of  newly  decorated  houses,  and  architects'  gossip  make 
the  number  exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting.  Published  by  Tur- 
nure  &  Gilliss  Brothers,  New  York. 

The  July  Eclectic  has  a  fine  steel  engraving  of  "The  Neapolitan 
Girl."  The  opening  paper  by  Mr.  Williams,  Soudan  correspondent  ol 
a  London  daily,  makes  a  very  serious  charge  against  a  high  military 
official,  that  Gordon's  death  was  owing  entirely  to  his  disobedience  of 
orders.  Prince  Outisky's  paper  on  Prince  Bismarck  is  one  of  great  in- 
terest. Among  the  other  timely  articles  are  those  on  "  Egypt  and  the 
Soudan,"  "The  Coming  War,"  and  the  "Advance  of  Russia  toward 
Central  Asia."  Special  attention  maybe  called  to  the  purely  literary 
articles,  among  which  are  "  Border  Ballads,"  "  The  Kalewala,"  "Mary 
Wollstonecraft  Godwin,"  and  "Mr.  Swinburne's  Poetry." 

The  first  article  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  July,  by  Dr. 
Frankland,  is  on  "A  Great  Winter  Sanitarium  for  the  American  Con- 
tinent." "  Recent  Progress  in  Aerial  Navigation,"  by  Prof.  W.  Le  Conte 
Stevens,  an  illustrated  article,  will  be  read  with  interest.  "  Railroads, 
Telegraphs,  and  Civilization,"  by  Professor  Herzog ;  "  Diet  in  Relation 
to  Age  and  Activity,"  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  and  "  On  Leaves,"  are 
all  interesting.  A  translation  from  the  German,  entitled  "  Ethics  and 
the  Development  Theory,"  is  a  powerful  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
morality  to  evolution.  ' '  Archaeological  Frauds, "  by  Abbott ;  ' '  Earth- 
quake Phenomena  "  ;  "Curiosities  of  Star-Fish  Life";  "Moths  and 
Moth-catchers  "  ;  "  The  Hygiene  of  the  Aged  " — are  all  articles  of  in- 
terest 

The  North  American  Review  for  July  is  a  good  number.  The  "  Ex- 
tradition of  Dynamite  Criminals,"  discussed  severally  by  President  J. 
B.  Angell,  George  T.  Curtis,  and  Justice  T.  M.  Cooley,  is  of  interest, 
not  only  to  every  nationality,  but  for  every  human  being  who  cares  for 
his  own  safety  and  that  of  humanity.  Gail  Hamilton  is  pungent  on 
"  Prohibition  in  Practice,"  and  shows  herself  an  old  practitioner  on  the 
temperance  or  teetotal  question.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst  argues 
eloquently  from  statistics  that  Christianity  is  not  declining,  in  reply  to 
those  who  ask  the  question.  "  Two  Years  of  Civil  Service  Reform, "by 
Dorman  B.  Eaton,  shows  that  the  old  spoils  system  is  still  alarmingly 
prevalent.  But  perhaps  the  most  generally  interesting  paper  in  this 
number  is  the  land  conversation  between  David  Dudley  Field  and  Henry 
George,  in  which  the  former  puts  the  questions,  and  the  latter  concisely, 
definitely,  and  finally  explains  his  proposed  reform  in  "  Land  and  Tax- 
ation." 

The  Atlantic  for  June  gives  the  place  of  honor  to  "  The  New  Port- 
folio," which  is  followed  by  a  story  called  "The  Singular  Case  of 
Jeshurun  Barker,"  by  John  Wilkinson.  This  is  a  peculiar  article,  descrip- 
tive of  a  man  whose  memory  was  reversed — that  is,  of  one  who  remem- 
bered things  in  the  future  and  not  in  the  past.  John  G.  Whitlier  con- 
tributes a  poem  called  ' '  The  Two  Elizabeths  "  ;  Sylvester  Baxter  has  a 
very  vivid  and  readnble  paper  called  "  A  Mexican  Vacation  Week"; 
Olive  Thorne  Miller  a  sketch  entitled  "A  Bit  of  Bird-Life  ";  Edward 
Everett  Hale  a  brief  examination  of  the  possible  debt  of  Daniel  de  Foe 
to  Thomas  Shepard  for  material  for  the  immortal  "  Robinson  Crusoe." 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  in  this  number  begins  a  series  of  papers  called 
"On  Horseback";  W.  L.  Alden  writes  of  "  Garibaldi's  Ideas  "  ;  poems 
are  given  by  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  Andrew  Hedbrook,  and  Nora 
Perry.  The  serials,  "  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain  "  and 
"A  Country  Gentleman,"  are  continued. 

Harper's  frontispiece  is  an  excellent  engraving  of  F.  S.  Church's 
charming  picture  of  "  Pandora."  The  opening  paper  is  by  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  on  "The  Mohammadans  in  India"  (a  new  spelling  of  a 
much-spelled  word),  illustrated  from  admirable  photographs  of  Indian 
architecture.  Rufus  F.  Zogbaum  writes  and  illustrates  "A  Day's 
"Drive"  with  Montana  Cowboys";  Jane  Meade  Welch  furnishes  the 
text  for  a  fully  illustrated  sketch  of  "The  City  of  Buffalo;"  Doctor 
Henry  J.  Van  Dyke  Jr.  contributes  an  Adirondack  sketch  called  "Am- 
persand "  ;  R.  R.  Bowker  is  the  author  of  the  second  paper  in  the  series 
of  "  Great  American  Industries,"  "A  Silk  Dress";  the  new  serial  by 
Mr.  Howells,  "  Indian  Summer,"  begins  most  pleasantly;  General  B. 
F.  Butler  relates  the  history  of  his  famous  yacht  America ;  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis L.  Mace  contributes  a  group  of  poems  called  "Midsummer  on 
Mt.  Desert."  The  short  stories,  notably  "  His  Royal  Highness's  Love 
Affair,"  by  E.  C.  Granville-Murray,  are  good. 

Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 
Roscoe  Conkling,  George  C.  Gorham,  and  Frank  Hatlon  arc  said  lo 
contemplate  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  in  Philadelphia. 

Noah  Brooks  is  the  leading  editorial  writer  of  the  Newark  Advertiser, 
a  paper  so  old  that  it  printed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776. 

Mr.  Edmund  Yates  will  not  forgive  the  London  Times.  In  his  World 
he  refers  to  "John  Walter,  a  printer  and  printing-machine  vender,  liv- 
ing in  Berkshire,  and  having  a  place  of  business  at  Blackfriars." 

Miss  Welch,  who  contributes  lo  the  July  number  of  Harper's  Maga- 
zine an  interesting  article  on  the  city  of  Buffalo,  has  charge  of  an  im- 
portant department  in  the  Buffalo  Courier.  She  has  been  associated 
for  ninny  years  with  the  staff  of  that  paper. 

Leander  Richardson  has  gone  to  Europe  to  confer  with  M.  Vicloricn 
Sardou  on  the  subject  of  the  drama  "Andrea,"  which  they  will  write 
in  collaboration.  Mr.  Richardson  will  lie  gone  some  some  five  or  six 
weeks,  but  will  correspond  for  several  Boston  and  New  York  papers 
while  on  the  trip. 

Charles  Nordhoff  holds  the  most  independent  position  among  the 
Herald  editorial  wrilers.  He  watches  events  in  Washington,  and  in- 
dites what  he  chooses,  and  it  is  always  printed.  Once  or  twice  a  year 
he  is  summoned  over  to  Europe  to  confer  with  Mr.  Bennett,  and  he  in- 
terprets the  latter's  policy  more  boldly  than  one  else  dares  to  do. 

B:iron  Reuter,  whose  stupidly  slow  agency  for  gathering  news  is  at 
last  arousing  the  ire  of  the  English  papers,  started  on  a  small  scale  in 
Aix-la-ChapclIc,  in  1840.  Not  only  has  the  agency  yielded  him  mill- 
ions, but  his  profits  in  speculation  through  his  early  knowledge  of  im- 
portant events  have  been  enormous.  Late  dispatches  say  that  the  Eng- 
lish papers  arc  discussing  the  formation  of  an  agency  of  their  own. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Unhappy  Shasta. 

She  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  counties.  Virgin  from  the 
hand  of  Nature  in  '49.  she  was  the  realization  of  a  poet's  dream.  Fora 
time  after  her  discovery  she  was  lorn  and  tortured  by  the  pick  of  the 
prospector  tu  an  extent  that  has,  perhaps  forever,  pitted  her  fair  face 
with  the  loathsome  gold-pox.  Partially  recovered  from  the  dread  dis- 
ease, she  had  entered  upon  a  new  career  of  prosperity  and  happiness. 
Her  product i\e  valleys  had  begun  to  be  covered  with  clover  ;  her  sightly 
slopes  were  being  decorated  with  beautiful  cottages  ;  her  hills  were  l>eing 
populated  with  lowing  kine  and  bleating  lambs  ;  her  forests  were  echo- 
ing to  the  useful  axe  ;  her  roads  were  being  lined  with  school-houses, 
churches,  and  villages  ;  intelligent  people  were  supplanting  the  degraded 
Diggers  ;  beautiful  women  were  taking  the  place  of  disgusting  squaws  ; 
joyous  children  were  making  glad  the  atmosphere  of  all  her  habitable 
nooks  and  corners  ;  and  in  all  her  various  and  bountiful  resources  she 
was  generously  responding  to  the  demands  of  civilization. 

One  efficient  agent  in  promoting  this  happy  transformation  was  the 
California  Immigrant  Association.  Among  its  importations  to  our  Stale 
was  an  unlucky  granger  from  Wisconsin.  He  bought  at  seven  dollars 
per  acre  two  square  miles  of  Shnsta's  fairest  land.  He  had  become  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  a  principality  that  would  have  set  up  in  the  busi- 
ness of  aristocracy  an  ambitious  European  prince,  lord,  duke,  marquis, 
or  king  of  most  any  sort.  He  had  commenced  to  erect  upon  this  Cali- 
fornian  Eden  the  imposing  structure  of  the  home  of  an  American  sov- 
ereign. He  had  built  the  main  wing  of  the  incipient  cottage,  with  two 
bunches  of  shingles  to  temporarily  serve  the  purpose  of  steps  to  the  front 
door ;  the  shed  addition  to  the  contemplated  barn  ;  the  roost  for  the 
promised  chicken-house,  and  the  trough  for  the  intended  pig-pen.  He 
had  dug  the  well  ready  for  the  future  curb,  and  had  secured  the  bucket 
by  a  rope,  preparatory  to  putting  in  a  pump,  which  was  to  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  windmill  and  tank,  to  which  he  would  undoubtedly  in 
the  future  have  attached  convenient  piping  to  the  house.  He  had  laid 
out  on  paper  the  metes  of  the  future  orchard,  the  bounds  of  the  wished- 
for  vineyard,  the  labyrinths  of  the  ideal  flower-garden,  and,  for  the  dis- 
tant and  very  remote  by  and  by,  the  doubly  promised  vegetable  patch. 
In  the  midst  of  these  domestic,  social,  civil,  scientific,  and  very  political 
preparations,  n  most  terrible  catastrophe  came  upon  him. 

The  awful  horror  is  adequately  expressed  in  the  cold  words  of  the 
callous-hearted  newspaper  scribe,  thus  : 

Gold  in  Shasta.  —There  are  four  specimens  of  the  gold  rock  weighing  in  all 
about  two  pounds,  and  which  contain  about  one  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  gold, 
taken  from  the  newly  discovered  gold  mine  in  Shasta  County,  on  exhibition  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Immigration  Association.  The  gentleman  on  whose  land  the 
mine  was  found  was  an  immigrant  settled  by  the  association.  He  came  from 
Wisconsin,  and  at  the  direction  of  the  association  bought  twelve  hundred  acres 
in  Shasta- County  at  seven  dollars  an  acre.  A  private  offer  was  made  yesterday 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  Tor  the  mine,  but  the  owner  refused  it,  expect- 
ing to  realize  many  times  that  amount.  A  colony  is  on  its  way  from  Tennessee 
to  this  State,  where  it  is  intended  to  settle.  Each  immigrant  brings  over  five 
hundred  dollars. 

Instead  of  burying  quickly  out  of  sight  this  ghastly  box  of  Pandora, 
and  carrying  to  his  grave  the  dead  secret  of  its  unfortunate  existence, 
this  most  unwise  acquisition  from  Wisconsin  not  only  opened  to  the 
glare  of  day  his  box  of  horrors  and  shook  to  the  winds  all  the  devas- 
tating misfortunes  it  contained,  but  he  maliciously  and  savagely  pounded 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  inverted,  and  successfully  dislodged  and  fright- 
ened away  poor  fluttering  Hope. 

Of  course,  he  refused  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  his  unluckv  find. 
It  was  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  his  ill-conditioned  circumstances 
that  he  should,  with  both  hands,  push  prosperity  away  from  him.  A 
hundred  thousand  dollars  would  have  been  to  him  an  Aladdin's  lamp, 
which  would  have  instantaneously  furnished  lo  him,  by  means  of  a  sin- 
gle rub,  all  that  he  had  fully  hoped  and  half  expected  to  attain  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  one  single  night,  as  it  were,  that  wing  of  a 
cottage  would  have  been  transmogrified  into  a  villa  with  three  towers  to 
it ;  the  two  bunches  of  shingles  into  massive  artificial  stone  steps  ;  that 
shed  into  a  three-story  stable,  with  a  capacious  hay-loft,  grain-bins,  and 
ten  padded  box-stalls  for  blooded  horses;  that  rope  and  bucket  into  a 
patent  windmill,  iron  tank,  ornamented  tank-house,  and  completed  pip- 
ing ;  that  trough  into  a  fancy  pig-pen,  with  a  cupola  on  it,  and  filled 
with  pure-bred  Poland-China  sow-pigs  ;  that  roost  into  a  painted  chick- 
en-house, with  patent  wire  gauze  runways,  glass  lean-tos,  two  kinds  of 
incubators,  four  artificial  mothers,  and  eleven  tons  of  imperial  Egg-food 
in  the  granary  ;  that  two-board  corral  into  a  wire-enclosed  pasture  lot, 
containing  nine  pure  Jersey  heifers  and  a  five-thousand-dollar  prize  bull 
with  a  pedigree  longer  than  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  that  paper  or- 
chard into  an  actuality  of  the  choicest  assorted  fruit,  just  come  into  bear- 
ing, with  a  well-equipped  inscct-pest  spray-pump  at  the  fool  of  each  tree  , 
that  paper  vineyard  into  a  real  one,  covered  four  inches  deep  with  first- 
quality  sulphur,  to  secure  immunity  from  phylloxera — in  short,  that 
hundred  thousand  dollars  would  have  effected  in  one  practical  instant 
the  complete  transition  from  his  fondest  hopes  to  their  happiest  realiza- 
tion. 

But  the  business  of  gold-mining  seldom  goes  that  way.  He  has  re- 
fused a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  part  of  his  ranch  ;  he  will  refuse 
two  hundred  thousand  for  it.  He  will  take  in,  in  a  double  sense,  part- 
ners with  capital  to  erect  an  expensive  mill  before  a  mine  shall  be  de- 
veloped ;  he  will  mortgage  the  rest  of  his  land  to  live  on  while  the  pros- 
pective mine  is  getting  under  way.  His  ranch  will  present  a  busy  scene 
for  several  years.  He  will  spend  money  at  a  rate  that  in  Wisconsin 
would  have  relegated  him  to  the  care  of  conservators  appointed  by  a 
court.  The  first  gold  vein  struck  will  prove  to  be  not  so  extensive  as 
was  at  first  supposed ;  but  another,  and  a  richer  one,  whose  existence 
was  not  even  suspected,  because  nature  stupidly  put  it  in  the  wrong 
place  for  a  scientific  location,  will  be  found  that  will  promise  so  much 
more  than  the  first  that  the  latter  will  be  a  fool  to  the  former.  After  an 
unexpectedly  long  and  exasperating  delay,  the  mill  w  ill  l>e  got  into  opera- 
tion. The  absolutely  perfect  machinery,  manipulated  by,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  celebrated  expert  in  the  mining  world,  will  have 
something  the  mailer  with  it  ihat  never  happened  before,  that  could  not 
by  any  possibility  have  been  foreseen,  and  that  in  all  human  probability 
will  not  be  likely  lo  ever  occur  again.  After  a  long  time  the  mill  will  be 
fully  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mine,  and  the  time  will  have 
come  when  the  very  next  excess  of  proceeds  over  expense  will  furnish 
the  first  dividend.  But  just  at  that  critical  time  it  will  be  necessary  to 
do  some  additional  prospecting,  which  the  Wisconsin  farmer- miner  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  help  along  with  all  the  credit  he  has  amassed  by  -his 
large  expenditure  and  brilliant  prospects,  because,  in  all  the  history  of 
gold-mining  in  general,  and  of  that  mine  in  particular,  the  prospects 
never  were  so  daz/ling  as  at  that  particular  auspicious  moment.  But — 
let  me  shorten  the  yarn!  In  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  rich  find, 
our  Wisconsin  granger  will  be  hunting  a  job  to  support  his  family,  and 
will  be  considered  a  boresome  crank  on  the  subject  of  having  many 
times  refused  a  million  dollars  for  a  gold  mine. 

But  the  misfortunes  of  our  unlucky  immigrant  are  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  those  which  his  malfeasant  enterprise  will  inflict  upon 
his  neighbors.  Will  Smith  be  likely  to  plant  an  acre  of  potatoes  on 
that  superexeellent  natural  potato  patch,  which  so  fortunately  happened 
to  lie  just  inside  the  northeast  corner  of  his  p«sture  lot,  when  he  mougki 
strike  a  gold  vein  bigger'n  all  Wisconsin  ?  Not  much  !  He  ain't  that 
kind  of  a  hairpin  !  Will  Jones  buy  a  needed  new  plow  when  it  will  be 
all  he  can  do  to  get  together  the  drills,  sledges,  picks,  blasting  powder, 
fuse,  and  grub  necessary  lo  sink  a  shaft  on  the  splendid  croppings  he 
passed  twice  a  day,  like  a  darned  fool,  all  last  year,  when  driving  the 
cows  home  from  pasture ?  What  do  you  take  him  for?  And  young 
Tompkins,  nearly  twenty-one  years  old,  will-he  continue  his  endeavors  to 
acquire  tide  to  that  daisy  quarter-section,  with  ninety  acres  of  clear, 
level  loam  fifteen  feet  deep,  with  a  four-thousand-acre-range  behind  it, 
and  two  perennial  springs  meandering  through  the  land  ?  Will  Johnson 
bother  himself  another  season  about  the  hay  business  at  his  comer, 
when  less  capital  and  less  risk  w  ill  make  more  clear  money  in  less  time 
in  selling  whisky?  And  the  pretty  daughter  of  the  consumptive 
preacher-farmer,  will  she  continue  her  interest  in  her  heifer  calf  and  pet 
lamb?  Will  she  continue  her  attempts  at  excelling  her  mother  in  butter- 
making,  and  her  studies  in  flowers  and  insects?  It  is  safe  losay  that  she 
will  not.  And  it  is  equally  safe  to  say  that  within  a  year  she  will  be 
running,  bare-legged,  down  to  the  creek,  to  pan  out  gravel  with  squaws 
and  Chinamen. 

Poor,  unfortunate,  unhappy  Shasta  !  B.   MARKS. 
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The  Kip  Golden  Wedding. 

A  half  century  ago  the  present  Bishop  of  the  Episco- 
palian Diocese  of  California,  Right  Rev.  William  lngra- 
ham  Kip,  was  wedded  to  Miss  Marie  Elizabeth  Lawrence, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Isaac  Lawrence,  of  New  York,  a  member 
of  one  of  the  oldest  colonial  families  in  the  State,  and 
which  previous  to  the  Revolution  exerted  a  wide-spread  in- 
fluence. The  event  took  place  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
July  i,  1835.  Bishop  Kip  was  born  in  the  same  city,  in  the 
month  of  October,  1811,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Kip,  who  for  many  years  was  president  of  the 
North  River  Bank.  His  mother  was  Marie  lngraham, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Duncan  lngraham,  of  Green  Vale  Farm, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York.  At  an  early  age  he  evinced  a 
fondness  for  study,  and  after  undergoing  a  collegiate  course 
at  Yale,  whence  he  was  graduated  in  1831,  he  went  to  the 
Genera!  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  graduating  in 
1835.  In  the  same  year  he  was  married  and  ordained  dea- 
con, and  in  the  following  year  was  ordained  priest.  His  first 
parish  was  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  Morristown,  N.  ].,  which 
he  left  to  become  assistant  minister  of  Grace  Church,  New 
York.  He  remained  there  about  One  year,  and  in  1838  be- 
came pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  Albany,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  election,  in  1853,  to  be  Missionary  Bishop 
of  California,  which  has  ever  since  been  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. The  reverend  bishop  has  been  recognized  as  a  man 
of  superior  intelligence  and  culture,  and  is  an  enthusiast  in 
classical  studies.  His  literary  attainments  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  prominent  men  in  America  and  in  Europe, 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  most  of  his  works  have 
received  from  six  to  twenty-four  editions.  His  principal 
works  are  "Double  Witness  of  the  Christ,"  "Lenten 
Fast,"  "  Early  Conflicts  of  Christianity,"  "  Christmas 
Holidays  in  Rome,"  "  Early  Jesuit  Missions  in  North 
America,"  Historical  Stories  of  Jesuit  Missions,"  and 
''Church  of  the  Apostles."  In  1SS1  Bishop  Kip  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Hayes  one  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  in  1883  he  re- 
ceived the  same  appointment  from  President  Arthur,  at  [the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  In  later  years  his  failing 
health  has  prevented  him  from  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  labors  of  the  diocese,  but  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  be  spared  lor  many  years  to  come  to  minister  to 
his  many  parishioners.  Alter  filty  years  of  devotion  in  the 
cause  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  has  been  mate- 
rially assisted  by  his  loving  wife,  he  has  not  accumulated 
more  than  enough  wealth  to  afford  him  a  comfortable  living. 
Appreciating  this  fact,  the  members  of  the  church  recently- 
organized  a  movement  to  obtain  for  him  a  jubilee  fund,  to  be 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  among  them.  This  met 
with  universal  approbation,  and  Air.  Hiram  T.  Graves  was 
delegated  to  receive  subscriptions  to  the  fund. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  wedding  occurred  last 
Wednesday,  and  in  its  honor  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Kip  held  a 
reception  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  at  their  residence  on 
the  corner  of  Eddy  and  Franklin  streets.  The  affair  was 
quite  informal,  no  special  invitations  having  been  issued,  and 
as  such  was  enjoyable  to  the  worthy  couple  and  their  many 
friends  who  called.  The  rectory"  is  picturesquely  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  grove  of  cypress  and  palm  trees,  rising  from  a 
lawn  of  emerald  verdure.  The  various  rooms  are  iurnished 
in  a  home-like,  tasteful  manner,  and  the  walls  are  hung  with 
paintings  of  historical  and  clerical  celebrities.  In  the  sitting- 
room  is  a  well-filled  book-case,  containing  over  three  hundred 
autographic  copies  of  classical  and  religious  works,  which 
were  presented  to  the  Bishop  by  the  authors,  and  form  a 
most  unique  collection.  His  library,  a  separate  apartment, 
is  well  stocked  with  standard  works,  selected  with  much  care 
and  attention.  On  this  joyous  occasion  kind  friends  had 
contributed  floral  gifts  for  the  adornment  of  the  various 
rooms,  and  in  their  abundance  and  beauty  they  formed  a 
pleasing  tribute  of  affection,  love,  and  esteem. 

In  the  afternoon  a  few  friends  called  and  paid  their  re- 
spects to  the  Bishop,  who  received  alone,  owing  to  the  illness 
01  Mrs.  Kip,  who  fractured  one  of  her  limbs  several  months 
ago  and  has  not  fully  recovered.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  major  portion  of  the  guests  commenced  to  ar- 
rive, and  before  nine  the  house  was  well  filled.  Nature  and 
Art  seemed  to  have  combined  in  adorning  the  various  apart- 
ments, as  in  every  available  place  wer»  seen  beautiful  roses 
and  other  choice  flowers  fashioned  in  designs  and  tributes  of 
many  shapes.  The  mantels  in  the  front  and  back  parlors 
were  covered  with  choice  exotics,  fringing  the  edges  and 
peeping  down  to  the  grates  below,  that  were  screened  with 
ivy  and  cypress  interwoven  with  bright-tinted  gladiolas  and 
azaleas.  On  the  tables  were  vases  of  roses,  dishes  of  violets, 
and  gilded  baskets  containing  an  endless  variety  of  fine  flow- 
ers. Among  the  many  handsome  pieces  sent  by  friends  were 
the  following:  A  gilt  basket  of  camellias,  roses,  and  ferns, 
from  Mrs.  Whitney;  a  gilt  basket  of  Jacqueminot  and  Bon- 
Silene  roses,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbott  Kinney;  a  large 
nuptial  arch,  three  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  red  and  white 
floral  star,  in  which  was  the  initial  "  K  "  in  violets,  and  sus- 
pended from  it  was  a  miniature  wedding-bell  of  white  pinks. 
In  the  centre  of  the  arch  was  the  figure  "  50j"  in  gold.  A 
basket  ofassorted  flowers,  from  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Holland;  a 
golden  basket  of  red  and  gold  nasturtiums,  suspended  by 
golden  satin  ribbons,  from  Mrs.  J.  L.  Ver  Mehr;  a  golden 
horn  of  plenty  filled  with  Perles  des  Jardin  roses,  from  Mrs. 
G.  Marcus;  a  golden  basket  of  roses,  from* Miss  Mattie 
Gibbs ;  a  golden  basket  of  roses,  from  Mrs.  E.  S.  Kane ;  a 
golden  basket  containing  Gold  of  Ophir  roses,  with  a  cluster 
of  Perles  des  Jardin  on  the  handle,  from  Miss  Katie  Bab- 
cock;  a  large  basket  covered  with  gold-colored  satin  and 
filled  with  Jacqueminot  roses  and  their  foliage,  from  Mrs.  J. 
G.  Eastland;  a  large  sheaf  of  wheat  containing  many  silk 
cocoons  tied  with  gold  ribbons,  from  Mrs.  H.  B.  Williams; 
a  large  gilt  basket  filled  with  rich  flowers  and  clusters  of 
roses,  from  Mrs.  S.  M.  Wilson ;  a  large  floral  chair  of  Bon- 
Silene  and  Safrano  roses,  from  Mrs.  William  Alvord  ;  a  flat 
golden  basket  of  Jacqueminot,  Duchesse  dc  Brabant,  and 
Safrano  roses,  from  Mrs.  J.  F-  Houghton;  a  golden  basket 
of  Bon-Silene  and  Duchesse  de  Brabant  roses,  from  Miss 
Mary  Kane  Gibbs;  a  double  horn  of  plenty  filled  with 
choice  flowers  and  golden  wheat,  tied  up  with  gold-colored 
ribbons,  from  Mrs.  A.  S.  Loundes;  a  golden  basket  of  tea 
and  Jacqueminot  roses,  from  Miss  Annie  A.  Selby ;  a 
golden  basket  of  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Jacqueminot  roses, 
from  Mrs.  William  Elanding;  a  bank  of  flowers,  from 
Mrs.  Coleman;  and  other  pieces,  besides  a  vast  amount  of 
loose  flowers  from  the  Presidio,  Oakland,  San  Jose,  Menlo 
Park,  San  Rafael,  and  other  suburban  towns.  The  most 
elaborate  floral  decorations  were  seen  in  the  library,  where 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Kip  received  their  visitors.  The  curtains 
in  the  bay  windows  were  draped  with  fern  leaves  and  golden 
and  scarlet  flowers,  and  in  the  center  reposed  a  large  anchor 
of  double  scarlet  geraniums — a  symbol  of  hope.  Over  the 
window  was  an  arch  of  evergreens,  upon  which  was  seen 
the  inscription,  "  1835 — K — 18B5,"  wrought  of  marigolds. 
Directly  beneath  this  arch  sat  Mrs.  Kip  on  a  raised  dais, 
and  at  her  right  hand  sat  the  Bishop  in  a  chair  that  has  seen 
thirty  years  of  use,  which  on  this  occasion  was  decked  with 
flowers.  Behind  him  was  a  realistic  bust  of  himself  that 
was  cast  several  years  ago  in  Rome.  At  each  side  of  the 
venerable  couple  were  floral  gates  ajar,  made  of  ferns  and 
marigolds.  The  book-cases  on  either  side  of  this  apartment 
were  garlanded  and  wreathed  with  bright  flowers  and  foliage 
that  added  much  to  their  beauty.  Surmounting  the  central 
portion  of  one  of  the  book-cases  was  a  double  heart  of 
Jacqueminot  and  Bon-Silene  roses,  over  which  was  a  horp 
of  plenty  of  Perles  des  Jardin  and  Gold  of  Ophir  roses. 
These  two  handsome  pieces  were  presented  by  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Montague.  The  spacious  hall  also  bore  a  lavish  floral 
adornment.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Sanchez  supervised  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers  with  exceeding  taste.  The  guests  first  pro- 
ceeded to  the  second  floor  to  lay  aside  their  hats  and  wraps, 
after  which  the  library  was  sought.  The  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Kip  were  then  seen  and  congratulated.  The  rooms  were 
filled  to  repletion  by  the  church  people,  who  admired  the 
flowers,  talked  of  the  occasion,  and  inspected  the  pictures. 
Of  the  latter  the  most  noticeable  was  a  painting  of  Mrs, 
Kip,  taken  when  she  was  married,  and  displaying  herwhen 
she  was  a  picture  of  beauty.  At  nine  o'clock  Bishop  and 
Mrs.  Kip  proceeded  to  the  hall,  and  when  the  sound  of  con- 
versation died  away,  Mr.  C.  V.  S.  Gibbs  advanced,  and, 
in  a  felicitous  manner,  addressed  the  couple.  He  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  Bishop's  long  life  of  devotion  to  the  church, 
his  labors  and  sacrifices,  and  reviewed  graphically  his  arri- 
val here  and  his  experience  on  this  coast.  Hs  completed 
his  oration  by  proffering,  as  a  token  of  faithful  services,  a 
purse  .ontaining  over  four  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars, 
which  had  been  contributed  among  the  various  parishes  jn 
the  diocese.     It  is  understood,  however,  that  this  sum  has 


been  increased  to  nearly  seven  thousand  dollars  by  subse- 
quent contributions.  Bishop  Kip  in  response  tendered  his 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  generous  estimate  of  his  labors,  and 
after  briefly  referring  to  what  he  had  done  in  the  past,  re- 
quested alt  to  join  in  singing  the  hymn  "  Gloria  in  Excel- 
sis."  He  then  pronounced  his  benediction  on  those  present. 
In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  sum  of  money,  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  presents  were  sent,  principally  from  rela- 
tives, A  general  conversation  occupied  the  time  until  about 
ten  o'clock,  when  the  guests  departed  for  their  homes,  wish- 
ing the  happy  couple  prolonged  life  and  uninterrupted  hap- 
piness. It  is  estimated  that  fully  one  thousand  people  paid 
their  respecLs  to  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Kip  during  the  evening, 
comprising  members  of  all  the  Episcopal  churches  and  their 
pastors. 

The  Redding  Luncheon. 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding  gave  a  delightful  lunch  parly  last 
Wednesday,  at  her  residence,  2100  California  Street,  as  a 
compliment  to  a  number  ol  her  lady  friends  who  go  to  Alas- 
ka on  Sunday.  Covers  were  laid  for  ten  guests,  and  the  ta- 
ble was  a  marvel  of  artistic  beauty.  In  the  centre  reposed 
a  long  plate-glass  mirror  representing  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  was  bordered  with  flowers  and  foliage,  and  at  one  end 
was  a  representation  of  the  shores  of  Alaska.  A  small  bird 
occupied  a  position  here,  and  from  its  mouth  issued  five 
small  streamers  that  were  attached  to  as  many  miniature 
Mackinaw  birch  canoes,  that  apparently  sailed  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  freighted  with  flowers.  A  sumptuous  repast 
was  served,  and  several  hours  were  pleasantly  passed. 
Those  invited  were:  Mrs.  J.  D.  Haviland,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Anson  P.  Hotaling,  Mrs.  Webster,  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph D.  Redding,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Redding,  Miss  Minnie  Web- 
ster, Miss  Tot  Cutter,  and  Miss  May  Far-o 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Alaska  with  its  icy  glaciers,  picturesque  landscapes,  and 
rugged  mountains,  is  commencing  to  be  recognized  as  a 
place  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  and  will  soon  rank  with  the 
Yosemite  and  Yellowstone  valleys  as  a  resort  for  globe-trot- 
ters. A  party  of  San  Franciscans  will  leave  here  for  Alaska 
on  Sunday,  to  remain  about  two  months,  comprising  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Mr.  Anson  Hotaling  Jr.,  Mrs. 
McElroy,  Miss  Minnie  Webster,  Miss  May  Fargo,  Miss 
Grace  Eldridge,  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Colonel  Walker,  Mr. 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Monroe, 
Mrs.  Foote,  Mr.  Walter  Howe,  Senator  Dolph  of  Oregon, 
and  Mr.  George  Bliss. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  will  probably  visit  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley in  August,  the  month  in  which  the  valley  is  seen  in  its 
beautiful  autumnal  tints. 

P.ev.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute  have  returned  from  Monte- 
rey, after  enjoying  a  month's  vacation. 

Mr.  Charles  Crocker  is  reported  to  have  been  suffering 
with  paralysis  of  the  stomach,  at  his  residence  in  New  \  ork 
city. 

Miss  Maggie  Gwin  was  recently  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Ashe, 
in  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Mayer  is  visiting  Mrs.  Henry  Wether- 
bee,  at  her  beautiful  home  in  Fruit  Vale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbott  Kinney  (nee  Miss  Marguerite 
Thornton),  of  San  Gabriel  Mission,  arrived  here  last  Satur- 
day, and  are  at  the  Occidental  Hotel,  It  is  probable  that 
they  will  remain  here  several  months. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  R.  F.  Morrison  are  expected  to  return 
from  El  Paso  de  Robles  Springs  next  Saturday. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Torbert. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Henry  Boyson  has  been  visiting  friends  at  Hay- 
ward's. 

M  r.  Fred.  C.  Peterson  is  rusticating  at  Soda  Bay,  in  Lake 
County. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Haggin  returned  from  the  racing  contests  in 
the  East  last  Monday. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Towne  visited  his  family  at  Monterey  last 
Saturday,  and  remained  until  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hastings  returned  to  this  city 
last  Sunday,  after  an  absence  of  several  months  in  the  East 
and  Europe.     They  are  now  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  are  passing  the  summer  at 
Fruit  Vale. 

Miss  Edith  Bunker  came  down  from  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Keith  are  visiting  Mrs.  McHenry, 
at  Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  are  now  at  Del  Monte, 
where  they  will  remain  until  the  autumn. 

Miss  Mamie  Mesick  has  been  visiting  friends  in  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Durbrow  and  the  Misses  Emily  and 
Carrie  Durbrow  are  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  returned  from  Monterey  on  Mon- 
day, after  a  short  visit  there. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Fair  and  Miss  Tessie  Fair  will  leave  Santa 
Cruz  next  week,  and  go  to  the  Geysers. 

Mr.  Daniel  Holmes,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Western  New 
York,  is  making  an  extended  tour  through  California,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes,  the  authoress 
of  "  Tempest  and  Sunshine,"  "  Lena  Rivers,"  and  other  nov- 
els.    They  are  now  at  the  Palace. 

Miss  May  Miller  and  Mr.  Samuel  Miller  visited  Miss 
Grace  Miller,  at  St.  Helena,  last  Sunday. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Belden  is  entertaining  Miss  Fannie  Tyr- 
rell, of  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Lieutenant  David  A.  Hall  has  gone  to  Victoria,  B. 
C,  to  visit  friends. 

Airs.  R.  Porter  Ashe  and  Miss  Millie  Ashe  are  summering 
at  Lake  Tahoe. 

A  number  of  prominent  residents  of  Honolulu  were  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  this  week,  comprising  Mrs.  J.  G.  Dickson,  the 
Misses  Dickson,  Master  A.  W.  Judd,  and  Mr.  Hastings 
Judd,  who  departed  for  the  Islands  on  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mrs.  John  F.  Foster,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Crockett,  Mr.  John  T.  Haviland,  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mr. 
B.  C.  Truman,  the  Misses  Goe way,  Mr.  Robert  Hamilton, 
and  Mr.  H.  R.  Mann  visited  Monterey  -last  Saturday,  to 
enjoy  the  surf. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  went  East  last  week,  and  is  now  in 
New  York  city. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Gove  and  Miss  Alice  Gove  are  passing  the 
summer  at  Laurel  Glen. 

Mrs.  Fisher  Ames  has  gone  to  Kellogg's,  to  remain  a  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Poett  are  at  Oak  Grove  Cottage, 
near  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Callingham  are  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Brown  was  at  Del  Monte  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hewlett,  of  Stockton,  are  again  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Lizzie  McComb,  of  Folsom,  has  been  visiting  friends 
in  this  city. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Crooks,  of  Benicia,  was  in  the  city  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Drury  Melone  came  down  from  Oak  Knoll  on  Mon- 
day for  a  short  visit. 

Mrs.  Barreda  and  the  Misses  Barreda  are  the  guests  of 
Mrs.  Faxon  Atherton  at  Menlo  Park.  They  will  soon  visit 
Monterey,  to  remain  until  September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor  have  returned  from 
Sacramento. 

Dr.  Edward  Younger  is  at  Del  Monte,  and  will  return 
home  next  week. 

Miss  May  Willis  went  to  Santa  Cruz  this  week,  to  remain 
a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Weller  and  Miss  Laura  Welter  are  sojourning 
at  the  Big  Trees. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Maynard  and  Miss  Helen  Houston  ar- 
rived at  Del  Monte  last  Saturday,  where  they  will  remain 
during  the  summer  months, 

Mrs.  George  W.  Grayson,  Mrs.  Harry  Hincklcv,  and 
Miss  Grayson  are  rusticating  at  the  Giayson  ranch,  in  Ne- 
vada. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Painter  and  Master  Eugene  Painter  returned 
from  Ingram's  last  Saturday,  after  a  pleasant  visit  of  two 
weeks- 
Mr.  A.  L.  Bancroft  returned  on  Tuesday  from  a  visit  to 
Napa  County. 

Judge  John  S.  Hager  is  at  the  Hoffman  House,  New 
\  ork  City. 

Mrs.  Peter  Hopkins,  Miss  Jennie  Hopkins,  Miss  Grace 
Maynard,  Mr.  H.  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  P.  Hopkins  Jr.  have 
been  enjoying  a  sojourn  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  John  Perine  and  Miss  Florence  Ferine  went  to 
Santa  Barbara  on  Tuesday,  to  remain  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Shaw  is  in  New  York  city  on  a  business 
visit. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Newhall  returned  home  on  Monday, 
after  their  bridal  trip  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  returned  from  Sag  Harbor  last 
Sunday,  after  a  long  absence  from  the  city. 

Miss  L.  W.  Moar,  Miss  Jennie  lay,  Mrs.  E.  W,  Brooke, 
Miss  Ida  Brooke,  Mr.  M.  Brooke,  and  Mr.  A.  Hamilton 
were  among  the  many  visitors  at  Del  Monte  last  Saturday. 

Representative  George  W.  Cassidy,  of  Nevada,  has  ar- 
rived at  his  home  in  Eureka,  after  passing  the  winter  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Cassidy  will  remain  East  during 
the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Danforth  and  Miss  Fannie  Dan- 
forth  went  to  Monterey  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  Edgar  Mills  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Mills  returned  from  New 
York  on  Wednesday, 

Miss  Lillian  Bass  has  returned  from  her  visit  to  Oregon. 

Miss  Ella  Bunker  is  visiting  at  Saula  Cruz. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Thompson  and  Mrs.  King  are  at 
their  cottage  at  Paraiso  Springs. 

Mr.  Gregory"  P-  Harte,  of  San  Rafael,  was  in  the  city  on 
Monday. 

Miss  Annie  Ayres  is  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  at  the 
Geysers. 

Miss  Daisy  Aige  is  enjoying  the  views  of  Mt.  Shasta 
from  Sisson's. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Olney  are  passing  the  summer  at 
Lake  Tahoe, 

Mrs.  L  W.  Martin  and  Mrs.  Swift,  of  Tucson,  are  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  William  B.  Collier  came  up  from  Monterey  on  Mon- 
day 

Mr.  Lindsley  G.  Bingham  intends  passing  a  week  at  Con- 
gress Springs. 

Miss  Tevis  returned  from  Monterey  last  Tuesday,  and  is 
again  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  Ricardo  Pinto  is  passing  a  few  days  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mills  returned  from  Lhe  East  on  Thursday, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Parkhurst  have  returned  from  their 
Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Elanding  will  return  from  the 
Napa  Soda  Springs  in  about  two  weeks, 

Mrs.  John  N.  Featherston  has  gone  to  Santa  Cruz,  to  re- 
main until  next  week. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Jackson  has  gone  to  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  L.  Earnes  will  pass  the  month  at 
Del  Monte. 

Mr.  Reuben  H.  Lloyd  has  fled  from  briefs  and  transcripts 
to  the  seclusion  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  where  he  is  angling 
and  hunting. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Winans  will  return  from  Calis- 
toga  the  latter  part  of  next  week. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Delmas  has  returned  from  Tahoe's  sandy 
shore. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Belknap  is  at  Santa  Cruz,  having  gone  there  in 
tk^P/e/tr  de  Lis. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Miller  went  to  Victoria,  B.  C, 
about  two  weeks  ago,  and  upon  the  arrival  there  of  the 
Alaska  excursion  party,  that  leaves  here  next  Sunday,  will 
proceed  with  them  on  the  steamer  Aftcon  to  Alaska.  In 
that  Territory  they  will  meet  and  be  the  guests  of  Lieuten- 
ant Richardson  Clover,  commanding  the  United  States  Sur- 
vey steamer  Carlisle  P.  Patterson,  who  is  Miss  Miller's  be- 
trothed. Their  visit  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  great  pleas- 
ure, and  they  expect  to  remain  there  until  the  latter  part  of 
August. 

Miss  Tot  Cutter  came  down  from  the  Rancho  los  Medanos 
this  week. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Thom  has  returned  from  Cragthorn,  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  whereshe  has  passed  several  delight- 
ful weeks. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Maynard  is  stopping  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Mr.  John  W.  Twiggs  has  been  visiting  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs. 

Mr.  J.  V.  D.  Mather,  of  Mare  Island,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Augustus  Spreckels,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Ailene  Ivers  and  Miss  Lillie  Dore,  went  to  the  Hawaii- 
an Islands  on  Wednesday.  They  will  pass  several  weeks 
there,  visiting  points  of  interest,  including  the  crater  of 
Kitauea. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Gitlett  is  soujourning  at  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs. 

Miss  Maggie  Jones,  Miss  Harrin,  Miss  Sanderson,  and 
Mr.  John  M.  Kilgariff  passed  last  Sunday  at  the  Napa 
Soda  Springs. 

Miss  Juliette  Lumbard,  after  a  pleasant  sojourn  near  Mt. 
Shasta,  has  returned  to  the  city. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Putnam,  of  Chillicothie,  Ohio,  the  recently 
appointed  U.  S.  Minister  to  Hawaii,  went  to  Honolulu  last 
Wednesday  on  the  steamer  Mariposa. 

Hon.  Stephen  J.  Field  returned  to  this  city  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C-,  on  Wednesday,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
He  stopped  at  Carson  City,  en  route,  for  two  days. 

Mr.  Walter  Painter,  Mr.  J.  La  Rue,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Painter  will  celebrate  the  Fourth  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Miss  Ella  Goad  is  visiting  Miss  Maud  Estee  at  Hedgeside 
Farm,  in  Napa  County, 

Rev.  and  Mrs,  John  Hemphill  who  arrived  here  from 
Philadelphia  this  week,  went  to  Honolulu  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  has  returned  from  the  East. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Donnell  is  spending  the  summer  months  on 
the  ranch  on  Howell  Mountain,  Napa  County. 

Professor  F.  B.  de  Filippe  and  Sehor  A.  Gonzalez  are 
stopping  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Francis  will  remain  at  Del  Monte, 
Monterey,  until  after  Fourth  of  July. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin  gave  a  pleasant  dinner  party  last  Tues- 
day evening,  at  her  residence  on  Taylor  Street.  Among 
those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  Ben  Ali  Haggin,  and  a  few  others. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Highton  entertained  Monsignore 
Capel  at  dinner  last  Alonday  evening,  in  their  private  apart- 
ments at  the  Baldwin  Hotel.  A  few  intimate  friends  were 
invited  to  meet  the  distinguished  prelate,  and  several  hours 
were  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  sumptuous  repast. 
Handsome  menu  cards,  upon  which  were  painted  landscapes, 
were  the  souvenirs  of  the  dinner. 

Nearly  ninety  of  the  members  of  the  Dirigo  Club  left  here 
on  Friday  afternoon  for  Santa  Cruz  on  a  special  train  of 
Pullman  sleeping-cars.  They  will  remain  at  the  seashore 
until  Monday,  busily  engaged  meanwhile  in  swimming,  boat- 
ing, dancing,  and  initiating  the  natives  of  the  "City  of  the 
Surf"  in  the  mysteries  of     Wah-hoo-wah." 

Mrs.  Horace  Hawes  entertained  a  number  of  friends  on 
Thursday  at  her  country  villa  in  Redwood  City. 

The  guests  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs  will  give  a  hop  this 
evening,  with  a  display  of  fireworks. 

Mr;  and  Mrs.  Smith  Brown,  of  Napa  Valley,  gave  an  el- 
egant entertainment  in  the  form  of  a  picnic  on  1  hursday  of 
last  week.  It  was  held  in  the  redwoods  back  of  Oak  Knoll, 
where  carpets  were  laid  and  rustic  lounging  places  provided. 
An  elaborate  lunch  was  served,  after  which  songs  and  reci- 
tations were  rendered  by  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgcnon,  Mr. 
Howard  Melone,  Mr.  George  Goodwin  Jr.,  Mr.  Wilder 
Churchill,  and  others.  At  six  o'clock  adieus  were  said, 
after  a  most  delightful  day,  which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  all.  In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned,  there  were 
present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Goodman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
H.  Sterling,  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Mrs.  John  C.  Hall,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Mills,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  How- 
land,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  HarveyGoodman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes, 
Rev.  Dr.  Leacock  and  family,  and  others. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Major  C.  J.  Sprague,  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to  San  Diego, 
and  will  return  soon. 

Major  W.  E.  Creary,  U.  S.  A.,  is  visiting  Fort  Gaston, 
Cal. 

Major  John  S.  Witcher,  U.  S.  A.,  is  making  payments  to 
troops  at  Forts  McDermit  and  Halleck,  in  Nevada. 

Captain  E.  P.  Lull,  U.  S.  N.,  was  a  guest  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  this  week. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Cooke,  of  Mare  Island,  have 
been  stopping  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  ibis  week. 

Lieutenant  P.  H.  Ray,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs,  Ray  arrived 
in  this  city  from  the  East  this  week. 

Lieutenant  John  Stafford,  Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  of  two  months. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  L.  Hughes,  U.  S.  A.,  ha* been 
appointed  Inspector-General  of  the  Division  of  the  Pacific 
and  of  the  Department  of  California. 


Railway  Personals. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Griffins,  Assistant  G< 
the  Union  Pacific  road  at  Omaha,   is  stopj  1  ii  .i- 

dental  Hotel. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Stern,  the  enterprising  ticftet  agcui  of  the 
Denverand  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company,  returned  from 
Santa  (  ruz  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Babcock,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket 
Agent  "i"  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  at  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  returned  home  last  Saturday,  a.ter  a  pleasant 
visit  to  this  c  ast. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Fitzgerald  lias  l.ecn  appointed  General  Freight 
and  I';is.-.eiigcr  Agent  of  the  S<_hhIi  Pacific  Coast  Railroad 
;■:.  l  C  aptain  <  rarratt,  who  recently  recked  the  pu-ition. 


The  late  Abraham  Scligman,  formerly  of  this  city, 
made  the  following  bequests  Lo  charitable  institutions 
of  this  city  :  To  the  Protestant,  the  Catholic,  and  He- 
brew Orphan  Asylums,  $500  each;  to  the  Women's 
Hospital,  of  which  Mrs.  Seligman  is  a  life  member, 
$500;  to  the  Eureka  Benevolent  .Society,  $500;  to  the 
First  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  the  lsraelitishe 
Frauens  Verein,  and  to  the  United  Ladies'  Benevo- 
lent Society,  $166  each. 


CCCLXI.-  Bill    of    Fare    for    Six  Persons,  Sunday, 
July  5.  1885. 
Chicken  Soup  a  la  Sontag. 
Cantaloupe. 
Fried  Shad.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 
Veal  Cutlets,  Cream  Sauce. 
Squash.     Egg-plant. 
Stuffed  Beefsteak. 
Cucumber  and  Tomato  Salad. 
Lemon  Blanc  Mange.     Raspberries. 
Pears,    Apples,   Apricots,    Figs,    Plums,   Gages,   Almonds, 
Nectarines,  and  Peaches. 
Chicken  Sotn?  a  la  Sontac— See  No.  CXL. 
Lemon  Blanc  Mange. — One  quart  of  milk,  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  three  ounces  ground   rice,  six  ounces  pulverized 
sugar,  one  and  three-quarter  ounces  fresh  butter,  the  rind  of 
one  lemon,  the  juice  of  two,  three-quarter  ounces  gelatine.   ■ 
Make  a  custard  with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  half  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  put  it  into  a  basin  ;    put  half  the  remainder  of  the 
milk  in  a  saucepan  with  the  ground  rice,  fresh  butter,  lemon- 
rind,  and  three  ounces  of  the  sugar;  let   these  ingredients 
boil  until  the  mixture  Ls  stiff,  stirring  continually.      When 
done  pour  it  into  the   bowl   where  the  custard   is,  mixing 
both  well  together.       Put    the  gelatine  with  the  rest  of  the 
milk  into  a  saucepan,  and  let  it  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire 
to  dissolve;  boil  ior  a  minute  or  two,  stir  carefully  into  the 
basin,  adding  three  ounces  more  of  pulverized  sugar.    When 
cold  stir  in  the  lemon-juice  (carefully  strained)  and  pour  the 
mixture  into  a  well-oiled   mold,  leaving  out  the  lemon-peel, 
and  set  the  mold  in  a  pan  of  cold  water  until  wanted  for  ta- 
ble.     Should  the  weather  be  warm,  rather  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  gelatine  must  be  used. 


Fashion  in  C'liumpngnc. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  suddenly  decided,  about 
two  years  ago,  that  no  wine  was  suitable  for  the  royal 
palate  but  Pommeky  Sec,  all  other  wines  were  ban- 
ished from  the  little  suppers  which  the  prince  gave  to 
his  friends,  and  Pommery  Sec  became  the  proper 
thing.  If  a  nobleman  prepared  a  banquet,  Pom- 
mery Sec  was  the  first  consideration.  It  was  the 
same  way  in  America.  New  York  was  seized  with 
the  craze,  and  in  every  fashionable  novel  of  the  sea- 
son Pommery  Sec  figures  prominently. 


—Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  will  be  filled 
to  overflowing  to-morrow  by  the  many  who  seize  this 
opportunity  to  get  a  whiff  of  the  ocean,  breezes,  to 
take  an  invigorating  plunge  in  the  surf,  and  to  min- 
gle with  the  fashionable  crowds  which  are  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  in  these  watering  places.  Monterey  is 
to  be  reached  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  (broad 
gauge)  which  stops  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of 
Del  Monte  Hotel — famed  for  its  elegant  appoint- 
ments and  surf  and  tank-bathing — and  then  on  to 
the  historical  town.  Santa  Cruz  with  Us  famous 
beach  and  gay  crowds  may  be  reached  by  a  branch 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  road  or  by  the  South  Pacific 
Coast  Railroad,  whose  route  runs  along  through  low- 
land and  valleys  for  some  distance  and  then  cuts 
directly  through  the  mountains,  winding  in  and  out 
through  canons  among  tall  redwoods,  plunging 
through  tunnels,  and  finally  emerging  from  the  last 
of  these  to  find  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  pretty  little 
city  of  Santa  Cruz.  A  delightful  ride  in  the  mount- 
ains is  afforded  by  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Rail- 
road's line  to  Duncan's  Mills.  This  road  is  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  egincering  skill  on  the  conlinenL 
It  runs  through  forests  of  tall  redwoods,  by  the'side 
of  mountain  streams,  over,  through  and  around  hills, 
and  finally  crosses  the  Russian  River  and  glides  into 
the  sheltered  little  town  of  Duncan's  Mills. 


.llanicitre  and  Cosmetic  Parlors. 

Madame  Robison,  the  celebrated  Manicure,  has 
moved  her  parlors  to  No.  32!^  Geary  Street,  uhere 
she  offers  her  services  for  the  treatment  of  the  hands, 
finger-nails  and  complexion.  All  ladies  should  have 
their  hands  and  nails  treated  by  Madame  Robison. 


Foe's  Freckle  soup. 

Foe's  Freckle  Soap  infallible  remedy  for  freckles. 
I  no.  Foe,  London.  Kept  by  Wakelee  &  Co.,  Occi- 
dental Hotel,  and  other  first-class  chemists. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Goto  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new   Photo- 

graphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sis. 


-Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  Ladies  call  at  the  Wonder  Flower  and 
Feather  Store,  1024  Market  Street.  Cheapest  house 
in  the  city  for  flowers  and  feathers. 


—  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


—  Mr.  Louis  Lisser,  320  Geary  Street  will 
resume  giving  instruction  on  |ulv  6th. 

--♦-  • 

—  A.     M.     S"l  RVENSON     &     Co.      HAVE     ALREADY 

earned  a  reputation  for  their  novel  cracker  store,  at 
1120  Market  Street.  They  keep  only  the  best  and 
freshest  of  the  California  Cracker  Company's  crack- 
ers, which  are  acknowledged  to  be  equal  to  any  Eng- 
lish biscuit: 


— A  GREAT  OBJECTION  In  Y.'oJ  PUBLIC  HALLS  IS 
that  they  are  loo  warm  in  summer  and  too  cold  in 
winter.  The  Melropolit.i.i  Hall,  however,  dilfersfrom 
the  general  run  in  that  it  is  perfectly  ventilated  and 
at  the  same  lime  free  from  draughts. 


—  Certain!     To   be    fitted    perfectly  at 
Muller's  Optical  Depot,  138  Montgomery  Street. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


BILL    NYE-S    BUDGET. 

Bunker  Hill. 
Last  week  for  the  first  time  I  visited  the  granite 
obelisk  known  all  over  the  civilized  world  as  Bunker 
Hill  Monument.  Sixty  years  ago,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  General  la  Fayette,  since  de- 
ceased, laid  the  corner-stone,  and  Daniel  Webster 
made  a  few  desultory  remarks  which  1  am  not  now 
recall.  Eighteen  years  later  it  was  formally  dedicated, 
and  Daniel  spoke  a  good  piece,  composed  mostly  of 
things  he  had  thought  up  himself.  There  has  never 
been  a  feature  of  the  early  history  and  unce;ising 
struggle  for  American  freedom  which  has  so  roused 
my  admiration  as  this  custom,  quite  prevalent  among 
Congressmen  in  those  days,  of  writing  their  own 
speeches. 

Many  of  Webster's  most  powerful  speeches  were 
written  by  himself  or  at  his  suggestion.  He  was  a 
plain,  unassuming  man,  and  did  not  fee!  above  writing 
his  speeches.  1  have  always  hid  the  greatest  respect 
and  admiration  for  Mr.  Webster  as  a  citizen,  as  a 
scholar,  and  as  an  extemporaneous  speaker,  and  had 
he  not  allowed  his  portrait  to  appear  last  year  in  the 
Century,  wearing  an  air  of  intense  gloom  and  a  plug 
bat  entirely  out  of  style,  my  respect  and  admiration 
would  have  continued  indefinitely. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  a  great  success  as  a 
monument,  and  the  view  from  its  summit  is  said  to 
be  well  worth  the  price  of  admission.  I  did  not  as- 
cend the  obelisk,  because  the  inner  staircase  was 
closed  to  visitors  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  and  the 
lightning  rod  on  the  outside  looked  to  me  as  though  it 
had  been  recently  oiled. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  I  engaged  a  man 
to  ascend  the  monument  and  Lell  me  l»s  sensations. 
He  assured  nic  that  they  were  first-rate.  At  the  feet 
of  the  spectator  Boston  and  its  environments  are  spread 
out  in  the  glad  sunshine.  Every  day  Boston  spreads 
out  tier  environments  just  that  way. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  feet  in  height,  and  has  been  entirely  paid  for.  The 
spectator  may  look  at  the  monument  with  perfect  im- 
punity without  being  solicited  to  buy  some  of  its  first 
mortgage  bonds.  This  adds  much  to  the  genuine 
thrill  of  pleasure  while  gazing  at  it. 

There  is  a  Bunker  Hill  in  Macoupin  County.  Illi- 
nois, also  in  Ingham  County,  Kansas,  but  General 
Warren  was  not  killed  at  either  of  these  points. 

One  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  on  the  17th  day  of 
Tunc,  one  of  America's  most  noted  battles  with  the 
British  was  fought  near  where  Bunker  Hill  monument 
now  stands.  In  that  battle  the  British  lost  ten  hundred 
and  fifty  in  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  American 
loss  was  but  four  hundred  and  fifty.  While  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  showing  such  an  interest  in  our 
war  history,  I  am  surprised  that  something  has  not 
been  said  about  Bunker  Hill.  The  Federal  forces 
from  Roxbury  to  Cambridge  were  under  command  of 
General  Artemus  Ward,  the  great  American  humor- 
ist. When  the  American  humorist  really  puts  on  his 
war-paint  and  sounds  the  tocsin,  he  can  organize  a 
great  deal  of  mourning. 

General  Ward  was  assisted  by  Putnam,  Starke. 
Prescott,  Gridley,  and  Pomeroy.  Colonel  William 
Prescolt  was  sent  over  from  Cambridge  to  Charleston 
for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  Bunker  Hill.  At  a  coun- 
cil of  war  it  was  decided"  to  fortify  Breed's  Hill,  not  so 
high,  but  nearer  to  Boston  than  Bunker  Hill.  So  a 
redoubt  was  thrown  up  during  the  night  on  the  ground 
where  the  monument  now  stands. 

The  British  landed  a  large  force  under  Generals 
Howe  and  Pigot,  and  at  two  o'clock  p.  M.  the  Amer- 
icans were  reinforced  by  Generals  Warren  and  Pome- 
roy. General  Warren  was  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind, 
and  during  the  battle  look  his  hat  off  and  recited  a 
little  poem  beginning : 

"  Stand,  the  ground's  your  own,  my  braves  ! 
Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves?" 
A  man  who  could  deliver  an  impromptu  and  extem- 
poraneous address  like  that  in  public,  and  while  there 
was  such  a  bitter  feeling  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
audience,  must  have  been  a  good  scholar.  In  our 
great  fratricidal  strife  twenty  years  ago,  the  inferiority 
of  our  generals  in  this  respect  was  painfully  noticea- 
ble. We  did  not  have  a  commander  who  could  ad- 
dress his  troops  in  rhyme  to  save  his  neck.  Several 
of  them  were  pretty  good  in  blank  verse,  but  it  was  so 
blank  that  it  was  not  just  the  thing  to  fork  over  to  pos- 
terity and  speak  in  school  afterward. 

Colonel  Prescott's  statue  now  stands  where  he  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  when  he  told  his  men  to  re- 
serve their  fire  till  they  saw  the  whites  of  the  enemies' 
eyes.  Those  who  have  examined  the  cast-iroB,  flint- 
lock weapon  used  in  those  days  will  admit  that  this 
order  was  wise.  Those  guns  were  injurious  to  health, 
of  course,  when  used  to  excess,  but  not  necessarily 
or  immediately  fatal. 

At  the  time  of  the  third  attack  by  the  British  the 
Americans  were  out  of  ammunition,  but  they  met  the 
enemy  with  clubbed  muskets,  atyl  it  was  found  that 
one  end  of  the  rebel  flint-lock  was  about  as  fatal  as 
-the  other,  if  not  more  so. 

Boston  still  meets  the  invader  with  its  club.  The 
mayor  says  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  :  "Wait  till  you 
can  see  the  whites  of  the  visitor's  eyes,  and  then  go 
for  him  with  your  clubs."  Then  the  visitor  surren- 
ders. 

1  hope  that  many  years  may  pass  before  it  will 
again  be  necessary  to  soak  this  fair  land  in  British 
blood.  The  boundaries  of  our  land  are  now  more 
extended,  and  so  it  would  take  more  blood  to  soak  it. 
Boston  has  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  it  was  certainly  a  great  stroke  of  enterprise  to 
have  the  battle  located  there.  Bunker  Hill  is  deaf  to 
every  American  heart,  and  there  are  none  of  us  who 
would  not  have  cheerfully  gone  into  the  battle  then  if 
we  had  known  about  it  in  time. — Boston  Globe. 


The  Church  Debt. 

I  have  been  thinking  the  matter  over  seriously,  and 
T  have  decided  that  if  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again, 
I  would  like  to  be  zr\  eccentric  millionaire. 

I  have  eccentricity  enough,  but  I  can  not  success- 
fully push  it  without  more  means. 

I  have  a  great  many  plans  which  I  would  like  to 
carry  out  in  case  I  could  unite  the  two  necessary  ele- 
ments for  the  production  of  the  successful  eccentric 
millionaire. 

Among  other  things  I  would  be  willing  to  bind  my- 
self, and  give  proper  security  to  any  one  who  would 
put  in  money  to  offset  my  eccentricity,  that  I  would 
ultimately  die.  We  all  know  how  seldom  the  eccen- 
tric millionaire  now  dies.  I  would  be  willing  to  in- 
augurate a  reform  in  that  direction. 

I  think  now  that  I  would  endow  a  home  for  men 
whose  wives  are  no  longer  able  to  support  them.  In 
many  cases  the  wife  who  was  at  first  able  to  support 
her  husband  comfortably  finally  shoulders  a  church 
debt,  and  in  trying  to  lift  that  she  overworks  and  im- 
pairs her.  health  so  that  she  becomes  an  invalid,  while 


her  husband  is  left  to  pine  away  in  solitude  or  de- 
pendent upon  the  cold  charities  of  the  world. 

My  heart  goes  out  toward  those  men  even  now,  and 
in  case  I  should  fill  the  grave  of  the  eccentric  mill- 
ionaire, I  am  sure  I  would  do  the  square  thing  by  them. 
The  method  by  which  our  wives  in  America  are 
knocking  the  church  debt  silly  by  working  up  their 
husband's  groceries  into  "angel  food,"  and  selling 
them  below  actual  cost,  is  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  our  national  financiers. 

The  church  debt  itself  is  deserving  of  notice  in  this 
country.  It  certainly  thrives  heller  under  a  republi- 
can form  of  government  than  any  other  feature  of  our 
boasted  civilization.  Western  towns  spring  up  every- 
where, and  the  first  anxiety  is  to  name  the  place,  and 
second  to  incur  a  church  debt  and  establish  a  roller 
rink. 

After  that  a  general  activity  in  trade  is  assured.  Of 
course,  the  general  hostility  of  church  and  rink  will 
prevent  ennui  and  listlcssness,  and  the  church  debt 
will  encourage  a  business  boom.  Naturally,  the 
church  debt  can  not  be  paid  without  what  is  generally 
known  through  the  West  as  tin'  "  festival  and  hoo- 
raw."  This  festival  is  an  open  market,  where  the  la- 
dies trade  the  groceries  of  their  husbands  to  other  la- 
dies' husbands,  and  everybody  has  a  "  perfectly  lovely 
lime."  The  church  clears  two  dollars  and  thirty  cents, 
and  thirteen  ladies  are  sick  all  the  next  day. 

This  makes  a  boom  for  the  physicians,  and,  later 
on,  for  the  undertaker  and  general  tombist  So  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Western  town  is  right  in  estab- 
lishing a  church  debt  as  soon  as  the  survey  is  made 
and  the  town  properly  named.  After  the  first  church 
debt  h;ts  been  properly  started,  others  will  rapidly  fol- 
low, so  that  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  if  the  church  will 
come  forward  the  first  year  and  buy  more  than  it  can 
pay  for. 

The  church  debt  is  a  comparatively  modern  appli- 
ance, and  yet  it  has  been  productive  of  many  peculiar 
features.  For  instance,  we  call  to  mind  the  clergy- 
man who  makes  a  specialty  of  going  from  place  to 
place  as  a  successful  debt  demolishes  He  is  a  pari 
of  the  general  system,  just  as  much  as  the  ice-cream 
freezer  or  the  button-hole  bouquet. 

Then  there  is  the  row,  or  social  knock-down-and- 
drag-out,  which  goes  along  with  the  church  debt. 
All  these  things  add  lo  the  general  interest,  and  to 
acquire  interest  m  one  way  or  another  is  the  mission 
of  the  e.  d. 

I  once  knew  a  most  exemplary  woman  who  became 
greatly  interested  in  the  wiping  out  of  a  church  debt, 
and  who  did  finally  succeed  in  wiping  out  the  debt, 
but  in  its  last  expiring  death  struggle  it  gave  her  a 
wipe  from  which  she  never  recovered.  She  had  suc- 
ceeded in  begging  the  milk,  and  the  cream,  and  the 
egg-,  and  the  sandwiches,  and  the  use  of  the  dishes, 
and  the  sugar,  and  the  loan  of  an  oyster,  and  the  use 
of  a  freezer,  and  about  fifty  button-hole  bouquets 
to  be  sold  to  men  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing bouquets,  but  she  could  not  borrow  a  circular 
artist  to  revolve  the  crank  of  the  freezer,  so  she  agi- 
tated it  herself.  Her  husband  had  to  go  away  prior 
to  the  festivities,  but  ordered  her  not  to  crank  the 
freezer.  He  had  very  little  influence  with  her,  how- 
ever, and  so  to-day  he  is  a  widower.  The  church 
debt  was  revived  in  the  following  year,  and  now  there 
isn't  a  more  thriving  church  debt  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Only  last  week  that  church  traded  off  sev- 
enty-five dollars'  worth  of  groceries  in  the  form  of 
asbestos  cake  and  celluloid  angel  food,  in  such  a  way 
that  if  the  original  cost  of  the  groceries  and  the  work 
were  not  considered,  the  clear  profit  was  thirteen 
dollars,  after  the  hall-rent  was  paid-  And  why 
should  the  first  cost  of  the  groceries  be  reckoned", 
when  we  stop  to  think  that  they  were  involuntarily 
furnished  by  the  husband  and  father? 

I  must  add,  also,  that  in  the  above  estimate  doc- 
tors' bills  and  funeral  expenses  are  not  reckoned. — 
New  York  Mercury. 


The  real  colloquial  acquisition  of  any  foreign  tongue 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Walshe,  in  a  recent  work  on  the  lin- 
guistic faculty,  to  be  extremely  rare.  He  thinks  it 
next  to  impossible  for  a  man  to  learn  his  own  and 
even  one  other  language  so  as  to  speak  both  of  them 
with  a  proper  intonation,  inflection,  vocal  ring,  pro- 
nunciation, accent,  and  fluency  so  well  as  to  be  able 
to  translate  from  either  language  into  the  other,  with 
correct  phraseology,  word  collocation,  and  idiom,  an 
epigrammatic  article  on  any  of  the  topics  of  the 
day,  and  a  serious  disquisition  on  a  problem  of  art  or 
literature.  Apart  from  the  mental  qualifications 
which  must  be  united  in  one  individual  to  enable  him 
to  readily  master  a  foreign  tongue,  there  are  many  of 
a  physical  character  which  evidently  can  be  but  very 
rarely  overcome. 


The  average  public  speaker  says  in  an  hour  what, 
if  printed,  would  fill  fifteen  octavo  pages.  If  the  or- 
dinary conversation  of  one  day  of  persons  in  private 
life  be  estimated  equivalent  to  four  hours'  consecutive 
speaking,  a  man  says  in  one  week  what,  if  printed, 
would  be  an  octavo  volume  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pages.  In  one  year  he  speaks  fifty-two  such 
volumes,  and  in  thirty  years  he  would  have  an  ex- 
tensive library  of  fifteen  hundred  volumes. 


In  France  a  postal  regulation  has  been  made  that 
when  a  number  of  stamps  are  to  be  affixed  to  a  letter 
they  must  not  be  placed  close  together,  but  with  space 
between  them.  The  reason  is,  that  if  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  envelope  is  covered  with  stamps,  it  is 
easy  for  a  dishonest  person  to  remove  them,  open  the 
envelope  under  them,  abstract  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ter, and  paste  them  on  again. 


The  very  latest  photographic  triumphs  are  those  of 
Professor  Mach,  of  Prague,  who  has  made  a  good 
picture  of  a  pistol  bullet  in  its  flight,  and  one  of 
waves  of  sound.  These  last  are  made  visible  by 
id  vantage  of  the  irregular  refraction  of  light 
by  the  waves  set  in  vibration  by  sound. 


Ismail  Pasha,  the  ex-Khedive,  shows  no  expecta- 
tion at  present  of  being  recalled  to  Egypt.  He  has 
just  purchased  one  of  the  largest  places  in  Florence, 
for  which  he  paid  570,000,  and  is  preparing  to  spend 
a  great  deal  more  in  extensions  and  improvements? 


The  following  advertisement  recently  appeared  in  a 
Bremen  journal:  "A  young  gentleman  on  the  point 
of  getting  married  is  desirous  of  meeting  a  man  of 

experience  who  will  dissuade  him  from  such  a  step." 


King  Thcebaw,  of  Burmah.  is  having  a  twenty- 
ton  brass  idol  cast  for  a  new  pagoda  palace  which  he 
is  constructing. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

A  traveler  relates  in  Lippincott's  Magazine  a  hide- 
ous story  of  the  cuisine  of  Sweden.  He  says  :  ' '  The 
habit  of  lunching  in  the  very  presence  of  dinner,  of 
going  to  a  side-table  and  eating  your  fill  of  ancho- 
vies, raw  herrings,  smoked  beef,  and  cold  eel-pie 
while  dinner  is  on  the  very  table,  still  prevails,  and  is 
hardly  conducive  10  health.  It  is  said  that  the  habit 
of  taking  "  a  sup,"  as  the  Swedes  call  it,  arose  from 
the  scarcity  of  delicacies.  It  was  hard  to  get  enough 
of  anyone  nice  thing  to  make  a  meal  of,  so  you  were 
first  delicately  innuendoed  off  to  the  brandy  tabic  las  it 
is  called),  and  then  allowed  to  sit  down  to  dinner. 
The  practice  is  universal  in  Sweden.  Private  houses, 
hotels,  and  boarding-houses  all  feed  you  on  prelimi- 
nary scraps,  and  woe  be  to  you  if  you  innocently  turn 
away  from  the  proffered  luncheon  !  You  fare  like  an 
ascetic,  and  feed  yourself  on  odors.  The  ordinary 
routine  of  dining  sems  in  Sweden  to  be  in  wild  con- 
fusion. Soup  sometimes  ends  instead  of  beginning 
the  dinner.  Iced  soups  and  cold  fish  are  dainties  to 
the  Scandinavian  palate.  Much  of  the  soup  is  nau- 
seously sweet,  flavored  with  cherries,  raspberries,  and 
gooseberries,  often  with  macaroon  cakes  and  spikes 
of  cinnamon  floating  wildly  about  in  it.  This  is  eaten 
as  a  sort  of  dessert,  and  is  cold  and  often  beautifully 
clear.  If  Heine  bitterly  reviled  the  English  forbring- 
i tig  vegetables  on  the  table  au  naturel,  there  is  no 
such  complaint  lo  be  made  here.  Heaven,  earth,  and 
hell  are  eaten  with  sauce — sauces  red,  while,  and 
blue,  green,  yellow,  and  black — sauces  celestial  and 
sauces  infernal.  Strange  combinations  of  ice-cream 
heaped  over  delicious  apple-tarts,  or  strange  dishes  of 
berry  juice  boiled  down  and  mixed  up  with  farina, 
sugar,  and  almonds,  then  cooled,  molded,  and  turned 
out  into  basins  of  cream,  to  be  eaten  with  crushed 
sugar  and  wine,  appear  at  the  end  of  dinner.  The 
Swedes  share  with  the  Danes  and  Arabs  a  passionate 
fondness  for  sweetmeats.  Everything  is  slightly 
sweet;  even  green  peas  are  sugared,  as  well  as  the 
innumerable  tea  and  coffee  cakes,  so  that  long  before 
the  unhappy  tourist  has  finished  his  tour  he  is  a  hope- 
less dyspeptic  or  a  raging  Swedophobe. " 


The  limes  are  well  within  the  memory  of  men  not 
past  middle  life  when  the  opening  of  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne was  a  distinct  sign  of  special  festivity,  or  a  vis- 
ible pledge  of  an  eager  desire  to  perform  the  duties  of 
hospitably  in  an  exceptional  manner.  Now  cham- 
pagne is  almost  as  ordinary  a  drink  in  many  houses  as 
water  ;  and  there  are  thousands  of  persons  who  would 
deem  themselves  little  short  of  wronged  if,  being  asked 
out  to  dinner,  they  did  not  have  their  champagne,  and 
plenty  of  it.  It  is  a  staple  necessity,  not  only  of  all 
dinner  parties,  but  of  all  little  or  convivial  dinners. 
If  a  man  asks  a  friend  to  dine  with  him  at  his  club  he 
orders  champagne  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
unless  both  host  and  guest  be  epicures,  and  the  for- 
mer knows  that  he. can  provide  a  first-rate  bottle  of 
Bordeaux  or  Burgundy.  Nor  is  it  only  at  the  tables 
of  people  of  fashion  and  opulence  that  champagne 
flows  freely.  Any  one  who  has  the  most  cursory  ac- 
quaintance with  public  places  of  resort  must  have  no- 
ticed how  friends  in  a  certain  class  of  society,  meeting 
casually,  will  "crack"  a  bottle  of  champagne,  as  in 
old  days  they  would  have  ordered  a  couple  of  drinks 
of  whisky  or  some  kindred  drink  of  cheap  and  modest 
character.  In  the  years  when  English  coal-owners 
were  doing  a  "roaring  business,''  we  were  assured 
that  champagne  was  the  favorite  drink  of  their  colliers. 
The  fact  that  manual  laborers  of  the  roughest  type 
should  have  shown  a  preference  for  champagne,  when 
they  could  get  it,  is  a  proof  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  that  wine  that  appeals  to  almost  all  palates, 
all  habits,  and  all  constitutions. 

In  a  weaving  mill  near  Manchester,  where  the  ven- 
tilation was  bad,  the  proprietor  caused  a  fan  to  be 
mounted.  The  operators,  instead  of  thanking  their 
employer,  made  a  formal  complaint  that  the  ventilator 
had  increased  their  appetites,  and,  therefore,  eniiUed 
them  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  wages.  By  stop- 
ping the  fan  a  part  of  the  day  the  ventilation  and 
voracity  of  the  establishment  were  brought  lo  a  me- 
dium standard,  and  the  complaints  ceased.  The  op- 
eratives' wages  would  but  just  support  them ;  any 
additional  demands  by  the  stomachs  could  only  be 
answered  by  drafts  upon  their  backs,  which  were  by  no 
means  in  a  condition  to  answer  them.  In  Edinburgh 
a  club  was  provided  with  a  dinner  in  a  well-ventil- 
ated apartment,  the  air  being  perfumed  as  it  entered, 
imitating  in  succession  the  fragrance  of  the  lavender 
and  the  orange  flower.  During  the  dinner  the  mem- 
bers enjoyed  themselves  as  usual,  but  were  not  a  lit- 
tle surprised  at  the  announcement  of  the  provider  that 
they  had  drunk  three  times  as  much  wine  as  he  had 
usually  provided.  The  perfume  of  the  air  was  the 
cause  of  the  increased  appetite  for  wane.  It  is  a  clever 
scheme  of  the  hotel-keeper,  by  which  he  is  fast  reap- 
ing a  fortune. 


The  Rev.  John  W.  Scudder,  of  Minneapolis,  with 
true  clerical  taste  in  the  matter  of  feminine  charms, 
says :  "  The  daughters  of  America  are  as  fair  as  any 
on  the  globe,  and,  in  my  opinion,  some  of  them  are 
too  fair.  A  milk-white  complexion  may  be  artistic, 
but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  weak  blood.  None  of  your 
white-faced  damsels  for  me,  nor  one  whose  face  is 
red  with  a  consumptive  or  hectic  flush.  Give  me  the 
nut-brown  girl  who  abandons  her  sun-bonnet,  who 
cm  climb  a  tree  with  any  boy,  who  prefers  good 
bread  to  chocolate  caramels,  and  baked  beans  to 
angel-cake.  The  kind  of  an  angel  for  me  weighs  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds." 


Italian  macaroni  is  made  in  New  York;  the  best 
Neufchatel  cheese  comes  from  New  Jersey,  and  gen- 
uine Schweitzer  kasc  from  Ohio.  The  real  Albert  bis- 
cuits are  imported  from  Albany;  Russian  caviar  is 
manufactured  in  the  steppes  of  1 [arlerti  from  the  ster- 
let of  Lake  Eric,  and  small  fish  from  Maine  arc  boiled 
in  Texan  cotton-seed  oil.  put  up  in  tin  boxes  from 
Conneciicut.  and  marked  Sardines  a  1'Huile  d'Olivc, 
with  labels  printed  in  New  York 


The  sago  of  commerce  is  almost  wholly  made  of 
potato-starch,  shaped  into  small  balls,  of  which  the 
surfaces  are  then  gelatinized  by  passing  over  them 
hot  air  saturated  with  steam.  There  is  scarcely  any 
apparent  difference  between  sago  so  made  and  the 
genuine  article  manufactured  from  certain  tropical 
plants.      Neither  should  be  used  at  all  by  fat  people. 


The  surpassing  flavor  of  the  "Dijon  Mustard"  is 
said  to  be  due  to  two  things.  The  first  is  to  quality 
of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown — which  is  the  cleared 
space  of  charcoal  beds  in  the  forest.  The  second  is 
that  the  acid  juice  of  unripe  grapes  is  used,  instead 
of  vinegar,  for  mixing  it. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MILLS  SEMINARY. 


The  next  Term  of   this  well-known    institution  will   com- 
mence on 

WEDNESDAY,  J1LY  589,  1885. 

For  circular,  giving  particulars  concerning  Collegiate  and 
Seminary  Courses  of  Study,  address 


.11KS.  C  T.   HILLS, 

Mills  Seminary  P.  O.,  Alameda  County,  CaL 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY 

FOB  VOINC  LADIES, 
No.  12*2  lMui*  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


This  Seminary  will  open  its  Christmas  Term  on  the  27th 
day  of  July  for  JBoarding  and  Day  Scholars,  with  Kinder- 
garten attached  for  younger  pupils.  English,  French,  and 
German  taught.  Fainting  and  .Music  a  Specially. 
Particular  attention  given  lo  young  ladies  from  [he  country 
in  matters  pertaining  to  their  health,  comfort,  and  deport- 
ment, and  from  them  in  return  will  be  exacted  the  strictest 
observance  of  all  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  institution. 
For  particulars  apply  to 

MRS.  S.  K.  GAMBLE, 
MBS.  i:.  II.  MOOD. 

HOPKINS  ACADEMY, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 
Bcv.  II.  E.  Jewell Principal. 

The  ne\i  School  Year  begins  TUESDAY,  JULY  28,  1885. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


THE    HOME    SCHOOL 

1'OB    YOUNG    LADIES. 

(Founded  in  1872  by  the  late  Miss  H.  N.  Field.)  Gives 
thorough  instruction  in  foundation  studies.  Admits  special 
students.  Prepares  for  the  Slate  University  and  any  of  the 
Eastern  Colleges.  The  FOURTEENTH  year  will  begin  on 
Wednesday,  July  29th.  Address  MISS  L.  TBACV,  1825 
Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland.  CaL 


TRINITY  SCHOOL, 

1594  MISSION  STBEET,  SAN   FBAMISCO. 

(TENTH    YEAR.) 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Men  and   Boys.     Prepares 
for  College  and  University  and    for    Business.     Christmas 
begins  Thursday,  July  23,  1885. 

BET.  E.  U.  S1W1  LDIN<;.   A.  M.,  Rector. 


HARMON  SEMINARY, 

BEBKELET,   CAL. 

A  first-class  Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies.  Next 
term  will  open  July  30th.  For  catalogue,  with  full  descrip- 
tion, terms,  etc.,  address  MISSES  IIABMON,  Berkeley, 
CaL,  or  E.  J.  NVICKSON,  with  Dewey  &  Co.,  12  Front 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


MISS  RISREES  SCHOOL 

FOK   Vol  \».    LADIES. 

lOJll  Oak  Street,  Oakland,  CaL.,  "Ill  rc-open 
Wednesday,  July  J9,  isss. 


IRVING   INSTITUTE. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies,  1036  Va- 
lencia Street.     The  ne.\t  session  will  begin  July  27th. 
KEV.   IllYt .   IS.  <  III  IK  II.   A.  M.,  Principal. 


SACKETT    BOARDING    AXD    DAY 
SCHOOL 

For  Young  Men  and  Boys.  Thirteenth  Semi-annual  Ses- 
sion will  begin  MONDAY,  July  so,  1885.  Personal  super- 
vision, thorough  instruction,  and  excellent  care  For  cata- 
logue, with  full  course  of  Study,  address 

d.  r.  sackett,  v.  m..  Principal, 

No.  529  Hobart  (2isl)  Street,  Oakland.  Cal. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 


The   Leading   Private   Board  ins- House  -u  Snn 
Francisco. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at  Nos, 
709  and  711  Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Sutter  Street  car  line, 
and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street  cable  road.  House 
is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Telephone,  and  two  American 
District  Telegraphs.  Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 
MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL  APERIENT 

v|t|MER 


'^^»|  S  and  16 

Sure,  —\ 


NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL. 
For  Sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  16  Front  Street,  San  Fra     too. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

Trni ii-  leave,  and  are  <ltie  to  arrive  at  Oukluiid 

Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

(for) 


J8. OO   A. 

S.OO   A. 

*4-oo   p. 

7.30  A. 
7.30   A. 

■3.30   y. 

S.OO  A. 
4.OO    P. 

*5.oo  p. 

S.OO  A. 
*S.OO   A. 

3-3°    P- 

7.OO  P. 
IO.OO    A. 

3.OO    P. 

7.00    P. 

7.30   A. 

8.00  A. 

7-3°  A. 

3.00   P. 

4.00  P. 
Voo   P- 

8.00   A. 

tlO.OO  A. 
^.OO  P. 
8.00  A. 
♦9.30   A. 

*3-3°  P- 
*Q-3°  A. 


From  June  14,  1S85. 

. .  Byron 

. .  Calistoga  and  Napa 

. .  Colfax 

..Delia,  Redding,  and  Portland 

. .  Gait,  via  Martinez 

. .  lone,  via  Livermore 

.  .Knight's  Londing 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . . . 

.  .Martinez 

..Milton 

}Mojave,    Deming  I  Express. . . 
El  Paso,  and  East  \  Emigrant . 

. .  Niles  and  Hay  ward's 

I  Ogdcn  and  East  J  Express... . 
/      "         "         "    \  Emigrant. . 

. .  Red  Bluff,  via  Marysville 

. .  Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers. . . 
. .  San  Jose 


-Stockton,  via  Livermore... 

"         via  Martinez 

"         via  Martinez  . . . 

.  Tulare  and  Fresno 


ARRIVE 

(1  rum) 

16. 10  p 

*Io.IO  A 

6.10    P 

5.40  V 

6.40  p. 

IO.40   A 

5.40    P. 

IO.IO   A. 

'8.40   A. 

6.IO    P. 

*7.IO    P. 

IO.40    A. 

6.IO   A. 

3-4°    P- 

I I. IO  A. 

6.IO   A. 

5.40    P. 

5.40    P- 

6.40    P. 

ir.ro  A. 

IO.IO   A. 

*6.oo  A. 

"3.40   p. 

13-4°  P- 

9.40   A. 

5-40  p- 

7 .  10   p. 

*ro-4o  A. 

*7-ro  p. 

a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  Sau  Francisco,  daily. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 

9.OO,     9.3O,    IO.OO,    IO.30,    II.OO,    lr.30,    I2.00,    12.30,    T.OO, 
r.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.OO,  3.30,  4.OO,  4,30,5.00,  5.3O,  6.00,6.30, 

7.00,  S.oo,  'j. 00,  10.00,  11.00,  *r2.oo. 
To  FRUIT  VALE—  0.00,  *6.3o,  *7.oo,  *7.30,  "8.00,  "8.30, 

*3-3°i  ~4-°°i  *4-3°i  *5-°Oi  '5-30,  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  9.00. 
To  FRUIT  VALE(via  Alameda) — *o.3oa.  M.,6.30,  1 11.00, 

*i2.oo  P.  M. 
To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  'S^o,  9.00, 

9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  J11.30,  12.00,  I12.30, 1. 00,  I1.30, 

2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00, 

9.00,  ro.oo,  rr.oo,  *i2.oo. 
To  BERKELEY* — '6.00,  ^6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  *8. 30, 9.00, 

19.30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  111.30,  r2.oo,  r.oo,  2.00,  3.00, 

4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,    10.00, 

rr.oo,  *i2.oo. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— ^6.00,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-30,  J8.00, 

"8.30,  9.00,  ro.oo,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3-oo,  4.00,  "'4.30,  5.00, 

*S-3°i  6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 
From   FRUIT   VALE— *6.23,    "6.53,   *7.*z,    *?.53,   *8.23, 

•8.53,  *9-23,  *io.zi,  %23,  '4.53,  '5.23,  '5.53,  '6.23,  '6.53, 

7.25,  9.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.is,  '5.45,  {6.45, 

9- IS.  *3-i5- 
From  EAST  OAKLAND — "5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8.30, 9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  ir. 00, 11.30,  12. oo,  12.30, 

r.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  S.57,  9-57.  to-57- 
From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From  ALAMEDA — ""5.22,  *5-52,  *6.22,  6.52,   '7.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  Jro.22,  10.52,  £11.22,  11.52,  J12.22, 

12.52,  lr.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  S.52,   1.52,  T0.52. 
From  BERKELEY — '5.15,  *5-45,  *6. 15,  6.45,  *7-i5i7-45, 

*8.r5,  8.45,  Jj.15,  9.45,  :io.i5,  10.45,  t"-i5.  "-45)  12-45, 

x-45i  2-45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-15,  5-45>  6.15,  6.45,  7.45,  8.45, 

9-45.  'o-45- 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5. 45,  '6.15,  6.45,  -7.15,  7.45, 

8.45,  :9.r5p  9.45,  10.45,  t>2-45.  i-45i  3-45.  3-45.  4-45.  *5-*5, 

5.45.  *6-i5i  6.45.  *7-*5- 

Creek  Route* 

From  SAN   FRANCISCO— *7. 15,  9.15,  ir.r5,  r.rs,  3.rs, 

From  OAKLAND— "6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12-15,  2.15.  4-i5- 


*  Sundays  e 

xcepted. 

I  Sundays  only. 

"Standard  Time' 

furnishec 

bj 

Randolph  &  Co., 

S.  F. 

A.  N. 

TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 

T. 

H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt 

Agt. 

mimmm 


£9^>  COM  F»A  NYr-g/j^ 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco: 


8.30  A. 
ro.40  A. 
t  1.30  p. 

*  3-30  P- 
4.25   p. 

*  5-»5  p- 
6.30  p. 

Jrt-45   P- 


8.30  A. 
ro.40  A. 
'    3-30    P. 


Commencing  May  11,  18S5. 


.San  Mateo,   Re Jwood,  and . . . 
Menlo   Park 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 

Principal  Way  Stations . . . 


10.40  A. 
'  3-3o  P- 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 
. . .  Salinas,  and  Monterey  . . . 


IO.40    A. 
*    3-30    P- 


. . .  Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall. . . 
.  .Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel. . 
.(Camp  Capitola)and  Santa  Cruz. 


I  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz. . 

t  '  "~       '| Sunday  Excursion 


«"•£  **  I Hollister  and  Tres  Pin 


6.40  j 

*  8.ro  1 
9.03  t 

*I0.02    1 

*  3-36    1 

t  4-59 

6.00  , 
t  7-5° 

t   7-'5 


"  3-36   1 

6.00  ; 


■*ro.oa  j 
6.00  i 


8-55   P- 


*I0.02    , 
6.00 


10.40  a.  I  Soledad  and  Way  Stations  ... .  |      6.00 


a. — Morning.  p. — Afternoon. 

"  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only, 

t  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by  Ran- 
dolph &  Co. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train,  ex- 
cept Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood,  and 
Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via  Santa  Clara,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  a.  If.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets— at  Reduced  Rates— to  Mon- 
terey, Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Pescadero.  Also  to 
Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Rubles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning  and  for  1.30 

p.  m.  train  ;  good  for  return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return   until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SAUCELITO  —  SAX  1EAFAEL  —  SAN  O.UEXTIX, 

NORTH  PACIFIC JCOAST  RAILROAD. 

TIME  T  A  It  I.E. 

Commencing  Sunday,   April  'id,    1SS5,  and  until 
further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

7.30,  9.20,  II.OO  A.  M.,  3.20,  4.50,  6.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,   10.00,   11.30  a.  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6.30 
p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  r.30  p.  M. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days) — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20,  11.30 
a.  m.j  3.25,  4.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.05,  10.10  A.  M-,  r2.co  M.,  1.35,  3.20,  4.50, 
6.30  1'.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  r.25  P.  M. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 6.45,  8.r5,  10.00  a.  m., 
12.05,  4-oo>  5.30  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.40,   ro.45  A.  M.,   12.35,  ^Sj  4-°°i  5-3°i  7-tS 

P.   M. 

Extra   trips — From   Saucelito  on  Saturday  at  2^00,   7.00 


7.30  A.  M.  ami  3.20  1*.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted, 
THROUGH  TRAINS  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Sta- 
tions. (Through  trains  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  at  10.30  A.  M.  and  6.00  p.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  tor   Stewart's  Point,   Gualala,  Point  Arena,  CutVcy's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,   and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


THIRTV-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good   for  thirty  days  to  and  from  all 
points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-live  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion from  single  tariff  rate. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Fairfax,  $1.00;  Camp  Taylor,    $1.75;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.00;  Tomales,  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.   M.  (Sundays   only)    Excursion   Train   for   Camp 
Taylor,  Duncan  Mills,  and  Way  Stations.  Returning,  ar- 
rives in  San  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  m. 
10.00  A.  M.  for  Camp  Taylor  and  Way  Stations.     Re- 
turning arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  6.00  p.  M. 
Fares  lor  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes, 
$1.75;  Tomales,  $2. 50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
J.  W.  COLEMAN,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager  Geu'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD, 


Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south   side,  at 

S.30  A.  .11.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  AI- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Galos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all 
Way  Stations.     Parlor  Cars. 

2.30  I".  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car.  • 

4.30  P.  M„  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.     Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa  Cruz. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $2.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

8  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE,  BIG 
TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL 
DER  CREEK  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for   Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.oo,  §6.30,    §7.00,    7.30,  8.00,   8.30,  9.00,    9.30,  10.00, 

IO.3O,   II.OO,   ri.30  A.  M.,   Ifl2.00,   12. 30,    *|fl.OO,  r.30,    lf2.CO, 

2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7-oo,  7.30, 
3.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-4S  P-  "• 

From  Fonrtcciilli  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
land— §5.30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 

IO.OO,   IO.3O,  *[[lI.OO,   H.30    A.   M.,  *[l2.00,  I2.3O,  ^fl.OO,  I.30, 
2.00,    2.30,    3.OO,    3.3O,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.OO,  5.3O,  6.OO,  6.3O,  7.OO, 

7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  rr-45  *"■  ai- 

Froiu   lli^li   Street,  Alameda — §5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 
6.46,   7.16,   7.46,  8.r6,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  U10.46,  11. 16, 

Hll.46  A.  M.j   I2.l6,  ^12.46,   1. 16,  I.46,  2.l6,  2.46,  3.16,  3.46, 

4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.r6,  6.46,  7,16,  9.16,  10.31,  11. 31  p.  m. 
S,  Sundays  excepted.     *,\  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


FIRST-  CLASS 

PASSENGERS 

Can  obtain  the  best  accommodations  by  the  short  line  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  l'aul  Railway  to  all 
points  East  and  Europe,  by  applying  at  flio.  138  Mont* 
gomcry  Street. 

CHAS.  E.   FAIRBANK,  Traffic  Agent. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY, 

SAX  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 

E.  L.  c.  Steele  a  coM  Agents. 

Office,  SOS  California  Street. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON. 


14  Post  St.  and  S.  W.  cor.  Powell  and  Sutter. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.  W.   CLARK  &  CO. 

015  and  till  Market  Street. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  3  O'clock  I*.  >I.  for 

YOKAHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer  18S5.  From  San  Francisco 

San  Pablo Thursday,  July  9tli 

Oceanic ....Tuesday,  July  3lnt 

Arabic Saturday,  August  isi 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen"l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL_STEAN1SHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKAHAMA. 

City  oi'  Rio  de  Janeiro August  15 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rales. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

San  Juan July  1 

At  10  o'clock  a.  M.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  MANZANILLO,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPER. 
ICO,  ACAJUTLA,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  LA 
LIBERTAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  AUCKLAND    and    SYDNEY,   calling   at    HONO- 
LULU, 

City  of  Sydney Saturday,  July  4,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets, 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows: 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  A.  M.,  on  July  5th,  13th,  21st,  29th,  August  6th,  14th, 
2:3d,  30th,  and  Sept.  7th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter 
The  first  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town- 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  ever,-  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
GAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
CAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fith  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every-  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER    HOSE 


Gardens,  mills,  Alines,  and  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Cil'TTA     PEitClIA    AND     RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Carboli/ed  Rubber  Hose,  Standard  Olaltese 
Cross)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hose  (Competition),  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine Hose,  Carbolczed  Maltese  Cross  Rraud. 

VALVES,  CASKETS,  ETC.,  MASH,  TO  ORDER. 

Factory  on  flic  l'rcmises. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, Manager, 

No.  15  First   Street,   near  Market. 


PALACE  HOTEL 


A.  D.  SHARON. 


LEKSlili. 
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SAW  MANL.. 


Agentu  for  c,  B.  Panl'H  Flies. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


San  Francisco  is  suffering  from  a  Castteton  relapse. 
The  last  time  the  natty  Kate  came  this  way,  people 
were  quite  well  of  the  fever  and  marveled  at  their  late 
fatuity,  and  her  most  successful  glances,  grim- 
aces, and  kicks  fell  pointless.  It  was  complained 
that  Kate  had  grown  old,  hardened,  and  wicked  in 
one  short  year.     And  she  had. 

The  early  charm  of  her  Quakeress  was  that  she 
wore  at  least  a  mask  of  innocence.  But  when  a  year 
later  she  discarded  the  mask,  the  disillusion  was  as 
sudden  as  the  rending  of  Mokanna's  silver  veil,  and 
Kate  went  hopelessly  out  of  fashion.  Bui  there  must 
be  more  stuff  in  her  than  people  suspected.  She  has 
become  young  again,  and,  with  her  restored  youth, 
has  come  the  softness  that  was  lacking  during  the 
second  CasUeton  invasion.  She  no  longer  attempts 
suggestion  with  every  line  and  glance,  and  songs, 
dances,  and  kicks  go  all  the  better  for  the  change. 
Furthermore,  she  is  just  a  wee  bit  of  an  actress,  for 
there  is  some  slight  haze  of  plot  in  "Crazy  Patch," 
and  she  actually  acts  a  little.  It  is  acting  with  a 
strong  Cockney  concert-hall  flavor  in  it,  but  acting 
for  all  that. 

Her  songs  are  not  new.  "  The  Good  Young  Man 
who  Died"  is  dragged  from  his  early  grave  once 
again.  It  has  been  the  unpleasant  experience  of  every 
one  who  ever  did  come  back  from  the  grave  to  find 
that  they  were  not  wanted,  and  that  they  might  just 
as  well  have  continued  their  dismal  journey.  "The 
Good  Young  Man  who  Died  "  is  not  a  glittering  ex- 
ception. The  other  songs  are  chiefly  culled  in  spots 
from  the  favorite  bouffe  operas,  and  when  the  two  or 
three  rollicking  minstrels  who  have  been  introduced 
into  the  cast  take  part  in  them,  they  go  very  well. 

Carrie  Clark  Ward,  a  plump  little  person  who  is 
always  acceptable  enough  in  her  own  dominion,  es- 
sayed a  feeble,  tremulous  second  in  that  charming 
little  bit  of  music,  the  duet  from  "  Olivette."  But  it 
will  be  just  as  well  for  her  to  postpone  all  further  at- 
tempts at  singing  until  she  climbs  the  golden  stair. 

The  "Crazy  Patch"  is  modeled  on  the  old-fash- 
ioned farce,  and  has  all  the  traditional  characters — 
the  grouty  old  man,  the  ancient  maiden  lady,  the 
blushing  bud,  the  helter-skelter  maid-servant,  and 
assortment  of  lovers  and  comedians.  Its  action  be- 
ing laid  so  near  as  Napa,  gives  it  a  curious  home-made 
flavor  and  vrai semblance.  Nor  does  there  really 
seem  anything  extravagant  in  its  main  idea.  Shakes- 
peare gave  his  idea  of  the  people  around  him  when 
he  made  the  Danish  grave-digger  say,  grimly,  that 
no  one  knew  his  Lord  Hamlet  to  be  mad  in  England, 
because  there  they  were  as  mad  as  he.  We  are  all 
mad  as  March  hares  on  some  subject,  according  to 
the  juries,  and  it  takes  a  lunacy  commission  to  tell 
which  of  us  is  mad  enough  to  be  locked  up.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  so  improbable  as  it  seems  upon  its 
face  that  a  family  of  peaceful  Napa  viticulturists 
should  not  be  able  to  delect  the  difference  between 
the  resident  physician  of  the  neighboring  asylum  and 
a  raging  lunatic  just  escaped  from  there. 

It  brings  about  an  amusing  set  of  contretemps  and 
introduces  some  amusing  people.  Of  these,  the  best 
is  a  wonderful  policeman,  who  has  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  plot  or  people,  but  whose  agility 
and  omnipresence  are  delicious  satires  upon  our 
force.  The  policeman  who  always  is  on  hand  is 
such  a  new  departure  that  the  audience  gasped  with 
amazement,  and  did  not  know  just  how  to  take  him, 
but  resolved  upon  taking  him  with  the  keenest  de- 
light. Although  "  Crazy  Patch  "  bears  the  strongest 
family  resemblance  to  its  traveling  kin,  it  is  a  degree 
better  than  most  of  them,  because  an  idea  filters 
through  its  craze.  No  one  would  have  suspected 
Monday  night's  performance  to  be  a  first  one,  every- 
thing and  everybody  was  so  prompt,  so  ready,  and 
so  quick.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  Cas- 
tleton  fever  has  set  in  again. 


"  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of 
Cathay,"  sings  the  poet;  but  all  that  is  left  of  the 
picturesque  in  lands  or  literature  is  in  the  East. 
Marion  Crawford  made  fame  and  fortune  out  of  ' '  Mr. 
Isaacs,"  partly  because  he  broke  new  ground  for  his 
field  of  action  and  gave  a  very  faithful  transcript  of  a 
foreigner's  life  in  the  East,  but  principally  because, 
with  that  queer  warp  which  is  always  discernible  in 
his  mind,  he  treated  Eastern  mysticism  seriously  and 
made  Mr.  Isaacs  disappear  from  the  book,  like  Moses, 
in  a  pillar  of  fire  or  a  mountain  cloud — and,  for  the 
memory  of  Miss  Westonhaugh,  leave  the  quartet  in 
his  harem  forever. 

"The  Veteran  "  does  not  treat  of  the  farthest  East, 
but  even  in  Algiers — a  country  somewhat  overrun  by 
soldiers,  artists,  and  tourists— sultans,  harems,  eu- 
nichs,  chibouks,  emirs,  houris,  and  other  staple 
Eastern  articles  still  prevail.  » 

The  country  is  available  for  material,  spectacular, 
dramatic,  and  humorous,  and  all  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  "The  Veteran." 

Mr.  Frank  Mordaunt,  as  the  gallant  old  soldierwho 
names  the  play,  looks  as  French  as  the  tri-color  itself 
in  a  most  artistic  make-up,  and  plays  with  most  cap- 
tivating dash  and  bonhomie. 

The  play  itself  is  most  palpably  an  observing  actor's 
work,  for  while  nothing  in  its  text  offends,  there  is  an 
utter  absence  of  literary  effort,  and  it  is  a  compilation 
of  the  points,  spectacles,  and  speeches  that  always 
take  with  an  audience,  and  are  each  and  all  reminis- 
cent of  something  in  some  other  play— one  finds  one's 
self  constantly  puzzling  to  know  what.  Of  these 
"The  Veteran"  has  undoubtedly  the  cream,  and  is 
constantly  enjoying  that  pleasurable  sensation  known 
as  bringing  down  the  house.  Around  him  revolve  a 
mass  of  beautiful  creatures,  resplendent  with  French 
uniforms  and  Mohammedan  elegance.  Of  these,  his 
son  Leon,  and  his  protfyt  Eugene — whose  intractable 
French  name  becomes  variously  U-gene,  U -jane,  and 
plain  English  Eugene— should  by  prior  right  be  the 
most  interesting.  But  from  the  moment  the  curtain 
is  drawn  from  the  boudoir  of  the  sultana  Gulnare  that 
fascinating  creature  enchants  the  eye,  and  even  al- 
most makes  one  forget  that  pretty  plaintive  chord  in 
Isabel  Morris's  voice  which  makes  her  so  winsome. 


Alma  Stuart  Stanley,  as  Gulnare,  might  be  the  dark- 
eyed  Nourmahal  herself,  she  is  so  slim,  so  lithe,  so 
dark,  so  oriental,  so  beautiful.  The  daring  woman 
has  discarded  both  the  stocking  of  the  Occident  and 
the  slipper  of  the  Orient,  and  has  bejeweled  her  an- 
kles and  toes,  so  that  the  flash  of  gems  disputes  for 
notice  with  the  play  of  muscles  in  her  slim  feet.  She 
is  a  beautiful  picture  of  what  one  dreams  the  houri  of 
the  fabled  East  to  be,  but  is  doubtless  as  unlike  the 
unpleasant  reality  as  those  four  ballet  dancers  are 
doubtless  unlike  the  Nautch  girls  they  represent 

What  an  opportunity  was  here,  by  the  way,  to  in- 
troduce that  pretty,  plaintive  minor  music  in  "  Excel- 
sior," which  every  one  hummed  ceaselessly  after  they 
had  watched  the  graceful  sway  of  the  Kiralfy  danc- 
ing-girl, in  the  real  Nautch  ballet,  with  her  corps  of 
little  black  attendants  striking  drums  and  cymbals  to 
the  rhythm  of  the  pretty  barbarous  music. 

Yet  there  is  little  fault  to  be  found  with  anything  in 
"The  Veteran,"  which  appeals  to  the  eye.  The 
splendors  of  the  sultan's  palace  are  not  to  be  lightly 
passed  by,  and  the  three  scenes  of  this  act  quite  out- 
rival each  other. 

There  is  a  familiarity  about  the  big  tent  in  the  last 
act.  We  have  met  it  at  Phillippi,  seen  Brutus  and 
Cassius  quarrel  and  become  friends  under  its  folds, 
and  seen  English  Harry  stormily  woo  his  French  wife 
in  the  same  tent  In  fact,  British  and  Romans  have 
held  it  by  turns,  as  if  it  were  a  very  thing  of  war  ;  but 
it  is  nobly  big,  and  can  hold  all  its  recollections  and 
stand  a  dozen  years  of  wear  yet. 

There  is  a  large  seventy-five-cents'  worth  of  spec- 
tacular splendor  in  "The  Veteran,"  and  a  long  list  of 
good  names,  which  guarantee  good  acting  as  well. 

"  How  absolute  the  knave  is,"  says  Hamlet  of  the 
grave-digger.  And  the  sentence  recurs  to  one's  mind 
when  Mr.  Frank  Wright  plays  Oglon.  This  gentle- 
man is  deeply  conscientious  and  vastly  amusing  in  the 
part,  but  he  must  look  forward  to  the  close  of  the  run 
with  inexpressible  longing  to  let  his  voice  down.  His 
voice  is  kept  company  in  its  higher  altitudes  by  Bish- 
op's, whose  occasional  idea  of  comedy  is  a  very  high- 
pitched  monotone.  At  times  Mr.  Bishop  is  a  very 
trying  comedian.  The  fatigue  of  listening  is  great, 
and  the  humor  of  the  feat  itself  is  nil. 

The  part  of  Ofl-an-agan  is  susceptible  of  great  em- 
bellishment 

Though  the  incident  of  the  promotion  of  an  Eng- 
lish subaltern  to  the  grand  viziership  is  said  to  be  ta- 
ken from  life,  it  was  a  stage  manager's  thought  to 
make  an  Irishman  of  him.  It  makes  it  capable  of 
infinitely  more  drollery.  Bishop,  like  everything  else 
in  "The  Veteran,"  appeals  irresistibly  to  the  eye  in 
this  part,  for  a  man  who  looks  to  have  been  drawn  by 
Nast  in  an  inspired  moment,  clothed  in  the  gaudy 
trapping  of  an  Eastern  potentate,  is  a  deliciously  ab- 
rupt contrast,  but  he  lets  all  the  humor  of  speech  slip 
from  him. 

The  burden  of  the  comedy  falls  next  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Miss  Clara  Jean  Walters,  who  has  res- 
urrected for  the  occasion  a  peculiarly  sharp,  hard  ac- 
cent, which  was  supposed  to  have  been  decently 
interred  long  ago.  If  it  were  resurrected  intentionally, 
it  was  a  happy  thought.  If  it  be  an  accident,  it  is  a 
most  effective  one. 

As  is  usual  in  this  company,  there  is  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches,  and  people  have  little  to  do  who  are 
capable  of  doing  very  much.  Mr.  Harkins,  for  ex- 
ample, suggests  the  heaviest  legitimate  in  the  sombre 
dignity  and  measured  "accents  of  his  Arab  Chief. 
With  but  little  to  say  and  litUe  to  do  but  look  im- 
posing, he  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  John  McCullough 
at  a  time  when  he  was  experimenting  with  Othello, 
and  for  a  season  or  two  played  him  as  a  very  Moor 
instead  of  an  African  negro.  This  was  just  after  Ed- 
win Booth's  engagement  at  the  California,  when  Booth 
played  the  Moor  like  a  man  from  Morocco,  and  only 
needed  a  few  inches  to  be  greater  in  Othello  than  in 
all  else  but  Hamlet.  McCullough,  like  a  wise  man, 
took  many  points  from  him,  copying  even  the  arsenic 
green  of  a  wonderful  cloak  he  wore,  and  of  which  the 
green  in  Harkins's  picturesque  costume  is  strongly 
reminiscent 

The  costumes  in  "  The  Veteran,"  by  the  way,  are 
worthy  of  special  mention.  They  were  universally 
elegant  and  becoming — notably,  after  Stanley's,  those 
of  Isabel  Morris  and  Adele  Waters.  Miss  Waters's 
head-dress  was  quite  a  study  in  the  possibilities  of 
beads.  Miss  Waters  herself,  unfortunately,  was  rather 
insipid  as  Blanch  d'lvry,  an  insipidity  which  is  becom- 
ing chronic  with  a  once  promising  actress,  and  which 
is  only  condoned  by  the  fact  that  she  is  an  extremely 
pretty  woman  and  very  pleasant  to  look  at. 

Betsy  B. 
•  +  » 

STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Wm.  Voegtlin  has  been  reinstated  as  scenic  artist 
of  the  California. 

The  latest  Union  Square  success,  "  A  Prisoner  for 
Life,"  will  soon  be  produced  by  the  California  Thea- 
tre company. 

George  Alfred  Townsend  has  written  a  play  for  W. 

E.   Sheridan.      It  is  called  "Cromwell,"  and  deals 
with  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  of  England. 

Charles  Dungan,  who  has  been  singing  in  New 
York,  principally  at  the  Casino,  for  the  past  four 
years,  is  now  in  Chicago,  in  the  cast  of  "  Die  Fled- 
ermaus." 

"Joshua  Whitcomb "  will  be  continued  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre  next  week.  Monday,  July  13th, 
Auguslin  Daly's  company  appears  in  "  Love  on 
Crutches." 

"  The  Veteran  "  runs  next  week  at  the  California, 
and  will  be  followed  on  the  13th  by  Conquest  and 
Merrill's  "  King  of  Diamonds,"  which  has  never  be- 
fore been  produced  in  America. 

Mr.  Ignacio  Martinetli  and  Miss  Edith  Maurella, 
with  whom  he  does  his  song  and  dance  in  "Joshua 
Whitcomb,"  arc  man  and  wife.  This  though  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  very  long  out  of  pinafores. 

"The  Private  Secretary"  will  be  played  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre  next  week  with  Wm.  II.  Gillette  as 
the  secretary  and  M.  A.  Kenned)'  (who  has  not  ap- 
peared here  in  four  years)  as  the  East  Indian,  Mr. 
Cattermole. 

Mrs.  William  Emerson,  who  returned  by  the  last 
steamer  from  Australia,  has  been  summoned  by  wire 
to  return  immediately  to  the  antipodes,  and  will  con- 
sequently sail  again,  on  the  City  of  New  York,  on 
Sunday  next. 

There  is  quite  a  gathering  of  the  clans  of  the  old 
California  siuck  company  in  town  at  the  present 
time.  Miss  Ella  Wilton,  leading  lady;  W.  A.  Mcs- 
tayer,  first  heavy;  Nick  Long,  character-actor  and 
comedian,  and  C.  A.  Bishop,  first  comedian,  may  all 
be  seen  on  the  street  any  fine  day. 


Miss  Kate  Castleton  is  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  pro- 
fession who  has  no  dress-maker.  Her  costumes  are 
all  constructed  under  her  own  supervising  eye,  a  fact 
which  is  at  once  detected  by  every  woman  in  the  au- 
dience. They  one  and  all  declare  them  to  have  "  no 
style."  But  as  it  is  Kate  Castleton's  style  that  capt- 
ures the  other  side  of  the  house,  the  ladies  must  have 
made  a  mistake  on  their  own  ground.  Kate  Castle- 
ton also  has  no  milliner,  but  she  sets  a  fashion  in  hats 
every  time  she  comes. 

Genevieve  Ward,  the  great  Forget-me-not,  isshortly 
due  in  San  Francisco  from  Australia.  Although  Gen- 
evieve Ward  is  neither  a  young  nor  a  beautiful  woman, 
she  is  said  to  have  a  more  powerful  grasp  upon  an 
audience  than  any  actress  now  alive.  She  obtains 
an  additional  interest  from  the  romantic  circum- 
stances of  her  early  life.  But  the  lady  herself  is 
said  to  have  frequently  remarked,  with  great  fervor, 
that  nothing  is  so  thoroughly  uncomfortable  as  to  live 
a  romance. 

Emma  Abbott  has  sailed  for  Europe  again,  but  this 
time  not  to  purchase  new  dresses,  or  to  study.  This 
visit  is  wholly  for  recreation,  and  it  is  even  intimated 
that  Emma — who  has  made  lots  of  money,  but  not 
much  fame — will  abandon  the  English  opera  field  for- 
ever. It  may  interest  the  Tag-ites  to  know  that  Fa- 
brini  has  gone  to  his  native  heath,  to  resume  the 
name  of  Smith  and  remain  there  ;  and  that  Tag. 
thinks  of  hanging  out  his  sign  as  a  singing-master  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  Theodore  Hamilton,  who  has  made  a  great  hit 
with  the  clientele  of  the  Grand  Opera  House  as  Ja- 
gon,  in  "The  Stranglers  of  Paris,"  has  for  a  long 
time  been  a  character-actor  of  great  note  in  the  East 
He  is  reported  to  have  drifted  to  the  stage  from  the 
ranks  of  journalism,  and  is  seized  with  periodical  af- 
fections for  his  first  love,  the  pen.  His  return  lo 
journalism  is  always  headed  off  by  an  opportune 
offer  from  a  manager  who  wants  something  good 
done  in  a  hurry. 

Miss  Georgia  Cayvan,  after  taking  an  extended  va- 
cation, has  returned  to  the  East,  and  will  resume  her 
old  part  in  "May  Blossom"  when  the  company 
starts  out  once  more  on  the  road.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
deplored  that  Miss  Cayvan's  lines  have  been  cast  in  a 
company  where  long  runs  so  crystallize  the  stvle  as  to 
make  versatility  impossible.  Miss  Cayvan,  in  a  com- 
pany like  Waflack's,  Daly's,  or  the  regular  Baldwin 
Theatre  Company  as  it  exists  in  people's  minds, 
would  become  one  of  the  best  general  actresses  on 
the  stage. 

Mr.  Clay  Greene,  who  always  has  a  lot  of  irons  in 
the  fire,  has  just  sold  a  half-dozen  plays  to  half  a  dozen 
different  people.  Minnie  Palmer  has  taken  one,  and 
Annie  Pixley  another;  there  is  an  emotional  play 
drifting  about  in  some  emotional  actress's  possession, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Bryton  is  about  to  start  on  a  star- 
ring tour  with  yet  another.  The  play  is  said  to  be 
Californian,  and  the  leading  part  something  like  that 
of  Gabriel  Conroy,  in  Bret  Harte's  novel.  Clay 
Greene  is  now  liable  to  become  suddenly  wealthy  and 
famous^ 

The  London  anticipation  at  the  present  moment  is 
Mrs.  Langtry's  new  play,  "The  Tramp,"  in  which 
the  Lily  is  to  appear  in  boy's  clothes.  Langtry  fooled 
London  once  before,  when  she  came  to  play  the  part 
of  Rosalind,  but  the  present  interest  is  none  the  less 
great,  as  no  one  knows  what  construction  the  inventive 
Langtry  may  choose  to  put  on  the  term  "boy's 
clothes. "  It  is  an  open  secret  among  Langtry's  near- 
est and  most  intimate  friends  that  she  has  the  largest 
and  most  sufficient  reasons  for  adhering  closely  to 
the  conventional  dress  prescribed  by  the  society 
drama. 

Since  the  announcement  in  last  week's  Argonaut 
of  the  visit  of  the  Misses  Warden  to  this  country  with 
the  Langtry  company,  numbers  of  people  have  been 
trying  to  identify  the  author  of  "  The  House  on  the 
Marsh  "  with  the  lady  who  played  Cynisca,  and  other 
second  parts,  during  Mrs.  Langtry's  engagement  in 
San  Francisco.  As  it  was  upon  Langtry's  first  visit 
to  America  that  Florence  Warden  accompanied  her, 
we  did  not  "entertain  an  angel  unawares"  in  San 
Francisco  at  all.  Miss  Warden  at  that  time  was  in 
London,  quietly  compiling  a  second  bookful  of  bur- 
glary, delirium  tremens,  and  other  little  crimes  pecul- 
iar, in  her  books,  to  the  English  gentry. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Cast  for  Week  ending  July  4th. 

California  Theatre.  Rankin  &  Rial,  Proprie- 
tors; E.  P.  Price.  Manager.  Bill,  "The  Veteran." 
Cast  as  follows : 

Colonel  Delmar,  Frank  Mordaunt;  Leon  Del  mar,  McKee 
Rankin;  Eugene,  Joseph  Holland;  Captain  Belmont;  Tully 
Marshall;  Lieutenant  Mortier,  William  Dongan ;  Lieuten- 
ant Loriellc,  Robert  Murray;  Emir  Mohammed,  D.  H. 
Harkins;  Ofl-an-agan,  C.  B.  Bishop;  Sultan  of  Myra,  J.  J. 
Wallace;  Oglou,  Frank  Wright;  Hassan  Nourcddin,  C.  G. 
Ray;  Mustapha  Moulrad,  E.  N.  Thayer;  Seyil,  Charles 
Green;  Osman,  John  J.  Enright;  Serge. :m  Sampan,  G.  H. 
Lesher;  Sergeant  Beaucour,  C.  F.  May;  Mr-.  MacShake, 
Miss  Jean  Clara  Walters;  Blanche  d'lrvy,  Miss  Adele  Wa 
ters;  Amineh,  Miss  Isabel  Morris;  Gulnare,  Miss  Alma  Stu- 
art Stanley;  Zaida,  Miss  Charlotte  Ray;  Aura,  Miss  Cora 
Leslie. 

Baldwin  Theatre. — Al.  Hayman,  Manager. 
Closed  during  the  week. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall,  Acting 
Manager.  Bill,  "Joshua  Whitcomb."  Cast  as  fol- 
lows : 

Uncle  Josh,  Denman  Thompson  ;  Roumiy,  Ignacio  Mar- 
tinetli;  John  Martin,  D.  D.  Bedell;  Frederick  Dolby, 
Waller  Gale;  Cy  Prime,  G^or^u  A.  1V.uk-;  Bill  Johnson, 
R.Benson;  Reuben  Whitcomb,  Eugene  Van  Dusen  ;  Mr. 
Burroughs,  G.  Adam;  Sam  Foster,  |.  Van  Dusen;  I 
Miss  Edith  Murilla;  Nellie  Primrose,"  Mi-s  Isabelle  Co*; 
Susan  Martin,  Miss  Vcnie  Thompson ;  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mi" 
EdnaWeedon;  Aunt  Matilda,  Mrs.  D.  Noiirse;  Amandin 
Bartletl,  Miss  A.   Thompson. 

The  Standard  Theatre.— F.  W.  Stechhan, 
Manager.     Bill.  "  Crazy  Patch."     Cast  as  follows  : 

SybillaTubbs,  Miss  Kate  Casllei.m;  Sarah  Tubbs,  MlSS 
Carrie  Clark  Ward;  Lucy  Levins,  MSs    Kale  Chester;  Jit- 

piier  Tubbs,  HtnUon  Lislon  ;  1  >r.  Arthur  Sullivan.  ].  N. 
Long;  Arthur  Mivins  Tulib.,  Cli.uk-.  Sl.hii.hi;  William 
Smith,  W.  J.  Russell;  Policemon  McClue,  Eddie  Girard. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.    Bill:  "  Robinson  Crusoe. "     Cast  as  follows: 

Friday,    Mi-  .    1  L-IOiii:    Pinion ;    10 li 1,    Mi--.    Louise 

Leighton ;  Suzanne,  Mi-s  Kate  March!;  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Eckcn;  Mm  Cocks,  Mr.  E.  N.  Knight:  Toby, 
Mr.  R.  D.  Valerga;  Sir  William  Crusoe,  Mr.  H.  W.  Frill- 
man. 


Grand  Opera  House.— John  A.  Stevens,  Lessee. 
Bill :  "Stranglers  of  Paris."     Cast  as  follows : 

Jagon,  Theodore  Hamilton  ;  Blanchard,  Chas.  Edmonds ; 
M.  Claude,  John  W.  Thompson  ;  Robert,  George  Turner ; 
Captain  Guerin,  B.  W.  Turner ;  Lorenzo,  Charles  Ban-in- 
ger;  Bontout,  William  P.  Sheldon;  Lonslalot,  J.  W.  Dc 
Lano;  Papin,  George  Staley;  Xavier,  Irving  E.  Beatty; 
Governor  of  Prison,  John  Watkins  ;  Captain  of  the  Convict 
Ship,  George  Fisher ;  First  Lieutenant,  L.  Ambrose;  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  Charles  Peterson  ;  M.  Vital,  J.  Mclntyre ; 
Cabassa,  Edward  WUkJns  ;  Pierre,  S.  Martin  ;  Grcgorie, 
P.  Phillips;  Jacquot,  R.  Stephenson  ;  Mathilda,  Miss  Ma- 
bel Eert ;  Jeanne  Guerin,  Miss  Emily  Lytton  ;  Sophie,  Miss 
Lizzie  Fletcher;  Zoe  Laccassele,  Mrs.  Charles  Edmonds; 
La  Grande  Florine,  Carrie  C.  Ward. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open  from 
9  A.  M.  to  11  p.  M. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones.— J.  B. 
Keys,  Manager.     Fancy  skating,  racing,  etc. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Denman  Thomp- 
son's company  in  "Joshua  Whitcomb." 

At  the  California,  next  week,  the  stock  company  in 
"  The  Veteran." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in  "  Robinson  Crusoe." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in  "  The  Silver  King." 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  Kate  Castleton's  com- 
pany in  "  Crazy  Patch." 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre  Company  in  "The  Private  Secretary." 


CENTURY    VERSE. 

A  Reminiscence. 

There  was  time,  fond  girl,  when  you 

Were  partial  to  caresses  ; 
Before  your  graceful  figure  grew 

Too  tall  for  ankle-dresses ; 
When  "  Keys  and  Pillows,"  and  the  rest 

Of  sentimental  pastimes. 
Were  thought  to  be  the  very  best 

Amusement  out  of  class-times. 

You  wore  your  nut-brown  hair  in  curls 

That  reached  beyond  your  bodice, 
Quite  in  the  style  of  other  girls — 

But  you  I  thought  a  goddess! 
I  wTOte  you  letters,  long  and  short, 

How  many  there's  no  telling ! 
Imagination  was  my  forte — 

I  can't  say  that  of  spelling  ! 

We  shared  our  sticks  of  chewing-gum. 

Our  precious  bits  of  candy; 
Together  solved  the  knotty  sum, 

And  learned  the  ars  amandi; 
Whene'er  you  wept,  a  woeful  lump 

Stuck  in  my  throat,  delayed  there  ! 
My  sympathetic  heart  would  jump — 

1  wondered  how-  it  stayed  there  ! 

We  meet  to-day — we  meet,  alas ! 

With  salutations  formal ; 
I'm  in  the  college  senior  class. 

You  study  at  the  Normal ; 
And  as  we  part  I  think  again, 

And  sadly  wonder  whether 
You  wish,  as  I,  we  loved  as  when 

We  sat  at  school  together  ! 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


Altruism. 

The  Lovely  Mary,  on  her  way 
From  Singapore  to  Boston  Bay, 
Had  cloudless  skies  and  glorious  weather 
With  favoring  winds  for  days  together; 
And  everything  was  going  well, 
When,  near  the  Cape,  it  so  befell 
That,  with  a  most  decided  shock, 
The  Lovely  Maty — struck  a  rock. 

She  sank ;  but  as  the  night  was  clear, 
The  ocean  calm,  an  island  near, 
.All  who  could  keep  themselves  afloat 
With  cask,  spar,  life-preserver,  boat 
(In  short,  whatever  came  to  hand}. 
Put  off,  and  safely  reached  the  land  ; 
Leaving  the  gallant  ship  to  sleep 
Beneath  the  waves  nine  fathoms  deep. 

Now,  as  it  chanced,  upon  that  ship. 

Returning  from  an  Eastern  trip. 

Two  scholars  sailed,  of  great  renown. 

Jones,  and  the  yet  more  famous  Brown  ; 

And  when  'twas  plain  that  naught  could  save 

The  vessel  from  a  watery  grave, 

As  Fate  or  Chance  would  have  it,  each 

Espied  within  convenient  reach 

Something  that  both  desired  to  own — 

A  life-preserver,  which,  'tis  known, 

Can  never  be  relied  upon 

To  hold  up  safely  more  than  one. 

Yet  on  this  life-preserver  both 

Seized  in  an  instant,  nothing  loath  ; 

And  all  of  it  Brown  couldn't  clasp 

Was  quickly  locked  in  Jones's  g 

And  Jones's  keen,  determined  eye 

In  grim  resolve  was  equaled  by 

The  stern,  uncompromising  frown 

Upon  the  lofty  brow  of  Broun. 

But  lest  you  think  that  selfish  thought 

In  those  two  noble  bosoms  wrought. 

1  will  relate,  from  first  to  last. 

The  high,  heroic  wards  that  passed 

From  Brown  lo  Jones,  and  Jones  to  Brown. 

While  the  good  ship  was  going  down. 
Dear  Reader,  bear  them  well  in  mind. 

And  think  more  nobly  of  your  kind  ! 

Quoth  Tones:  "Dear  Brown,  pray  do  not  think 

'Tis  selfish  fear  that  makes  me  shrink 

From  yielding  up  this  wretched  breath 

To  save  a  fellow -man  from  death. 

1  long  to  cry,  '  Dvnr  friend,  oh  take 

This  life-preserver,  for  mj  sake)' 

But  this,  alas!  I  can  not  do; 

I  am  not  free,  dear  Brown,  like  you. 

You  may  enjoy  the  bliss  divine 

Of  giving  up  your  life  for  mine; 

But  ah  I  Us  different  with  met 

I  have  a  wife  and  children  three; 
And,  For  their  sake,  1  must  control 
1  ous  impulse  ol  my  soul. 

Yet  trusl  me,  Brown,  most  willingly, 
Nay,  with  unfeigned  alacrity, 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


This  life-preserver  I'd  resign. 

Were  my  case  yours,  or  your  case  mine ! " 

"  Dear  Jones,  your  reasons,"  Brown  replied, 
"  Are  good,  and  can  not  be  denied. 

All  that  your  words  imply  is  true; 

I  have  no  wife  nor  child,  like  you. 

But.  Jones.  I  have  a  tie  to  life 

Far  stronger  (do  not  start)  than  wife 

Or  child,  though  dear,  could  ever  be; 

I  mi^an  my  great  '  Cosmogony,' 

Of  which,  as  you  have  doubtless  heard. 

One  volume  is  to  come — the  third. 

Oh,  were  that  mighty  task  complete 

Down  to  the  last  corrected  sheet. 

Believe  me,  Jones,  to  save  your  life 

To  your  dear  family  and  wife, 

I'd  yield  to  you,  unmurmuring, 

This  frail  support  to  which  we  cling! 

But  what  are  wife  and  children  three 

Compared  with  a  Cosmogony? 

Or  what — confess  it,  dearest  Jones — 

Are  many  wives'  and  children's  moans 

To  that  loud  cry  of  grief  and  woe 

With  which  the  learned  world  shall  know- 
That  it  can  never  hope  to  see 

The  long-expected  Volume  Three?" 

"  Quite  true,"  sighed  Jones.     "And  yet — and  yet — 

I  think,  dear  Brown,  that  you  forget 

The  theory  of  Average 

As  held  in  this  enlightened  age. 

Had  all  the  mighty  men  of  old — 

Kings,  scholars,  statesmen,  heroes  bold — 

Suffered  untimely  taking-off 

With  measles,  croup,  or  hooping-cough. 

Think  you  that  this  great  earth  would  then 

Have  nourished  only  common  men? 

Had  Homer  died  a  stripling  lad, 

Should  we  have  lost  the  Iliad? 

Would  Shakespeare's  early,  timeless  death 

Have  cost  us  Hamlet,  Lear,  Macbeth? 

The  voice  of  reason  answered,   '  Xo ; 

Wrong  not  prolific  Nature  so  ! ' 

Now.  if  this  theory  is  true, 

It  must  apply,  dear  Brown,  to  you  ; 

And.  fearless,  you  may  leave  behind 

This  master-product  of  your  mind 

(Tr.ough  all  unfinished,  as  you  say). 

Assured  that,  at  no  distant  day, 

Another  will  be  found  to  do 

The  work  so  well  begun  by  vou. 

But  I " 

"  Allow  me!  "  struck  in  Brown. 
"  The  ship  is  plainly  going  down  ; 

And,  ere  she  sinks  beneath  us,  I 

Would  most  decidedly  deny 

The  theory  of  which  you  speak. 

It  is  ingenious,  but  weak — 

A  vain  though  pleasing  fallacy, 

That  never  has  deluded  me. 

Beside,  the  theory,  if  true, 

Applies  with  equal  force  to  you ; 

For,  dearest  lones.  if  you  are  drowned. 

Doubtless  anotlur  will  be  found 

To  comfort  your  dear  wife,  and  be 

A  father  to  your  children  three !  " 

'*  Nay,  nay  !  "  cried  Jones,  "you  jest,  dear  Brown  "- 
But  at  this  point  the  s  ip  went  down  : 
The  arguments  of  both,  you  see. 
Balanced  to  such  a  nicety, 
So  fine,  so  subtile,  so  profound, 
That  both  held  on — and  both  were  drowned  ! 

— Robertson  Trim-bridge. 


A  Fancy  from  Fontaaelle- 
"  De  memoiresde  Roses  on  n'a  point  vu  mourir  le  Jardinier." 
The  Rose  in  the  garden  slipped  her  bud, 
And  she  laughed  in  the  pride  of  her  youthful  blood, 
As  she  thought  of  the  Gardener  standing  by— 
"  He  is  old— so  old !    And  he  soon  will  die ! " 

The  full  Rose  waxed  in  the  warm  June  air, 
And  she  spread,  and  spread,  till  her  heart  lay  bare; 
And  she  laughed  once  more  as  she  heard  his  tread — 
"  He  is  older  now.     He  will  soon  be  dead !  " 

But  the  breeze  of  the  morning  blew,  and  found 
That  the  leaves  of  the  blown  Rose  strewed  the  ground  ; 
And  he  came  at  noon,  that  Gardener  old, 
And  he  raked  them  softly  under  the  mold. 

And  I  wove  t/ie  thing  to  a  random  rhyme. 
For  the  Rose  is  Beauty,  the  Gardener  Time. 

— Austin  Dobson. 


The  New  Troubadours. 
AVIGNON,   1879. 
They  said  that  all  the  troubadours  had  flown — 

No  bird  to  flash  a  wing  or  swell  a  throat ! 
But  as  we  journeyed  down  the  rushing  Rhone 

To  Avignon,  what  joyful  note  on  note 
Burst  forth,  beneath  thy  shadow.  O  Ventour! 

Whose  eastward  forehead  takes  the  dawn  divine. 
Ah,  dear  Provence!  ah,  happy  troubadour. 

And  that  sweet,  mellow,  antique  song  of  thine! 
First  Roumanille,  the  leader  of  the  choir, 

Then  graceful  Matthieu  —  tender,  sighing,  glowing, 
Then  Wyse  all  fancy,  Auhanel  all  fire, 

And  Mistral,  mighty  as  the  north-wind's  blowing; 
And  youthful  Gras  and,  lo!  among  the  rest 
A  mother-bird  that  sang  above  her  nest. 
— July  Century.  — R.   11'.  Gilder. 


Important  to  Ladies. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  inform  the  ladies 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  that  we  have  secured  the  sole 
agency  of  the  celebrated  Ferris  Waists.  For  beauty 
of  shape  and  finish,  manufactured  of  the  best  and 
finest  materials,  and  cheapness  of  price,  these  goods 
are  beyond  comparison  far  superior  to  any  now  on  the 
market.  Their  rapid  and  increasing  sale  is  remarka- 
ble. These  corded  waists  for  ladies,  misses,  and  chil- 
dren have  only  to  lie  seen  to  have  their  merits  appre- 
ciated. They  have  already  become  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  toilet.  To  the  enterprise  of  Freud's  Cor- 
set House  the  introduction  of  these  most  excellent 
goods  is  due.  This  large  establishment  keeps  in  stock 
hill  lines  of  Ferris  Waists.  Even'  lady  is  cordially 
invited  to  call  and  examine  them.  The  divine,  shape- 
ly forms  of  the  ladies  of  the  Pacific  Coast  speak  vol- 
umes to  the  credit  of  the  celebrated  Freud's  Corset 
House,  so  centrally  located  at  Nos.  742  and  744  Mar- 
ket Street,  and  10  and  12  Dupont  Street,  Make  no 
mistake  in  the  place.  We  close  daily  at  6  o'clock 
P.  M.,  except  on  Saturdays. 


A  Mysterious  Disappearance. 

All  dust,  dirt,  etc.,  mysteriously  disappear  under 
Spaulding's  new  process  of  beating  and  renovating 
carped.  Pioneer  Carpet  Beating  Machines,  353  Te- 
hama Street 


BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman Lessee  and  Manager. 

The  Comedy  Event  commences  Monday*  July  G. 

Engagement  of  the  entire 

MADISON    SQUARE    THEATRE    COMPANY, 

In  the  funniest  of  all  plays, 

THE  PRIVATE  SECRETARY, 

With  a  great  Eastern  Last,  including  the  eminent  comedian, 

WM.    SI.  GILLETTE, 

And  thepopularSan  Francisco  favorite,  M.  A.  KENNEDY 
(reappearance  after  four  years*  absence). 

Only  Matinee.  Saturday,  July  II. 


TIVOLI    OPERA   HOISE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Krelinc   Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Glorious  Success  of  Offenbach's  beautiful  romantic  opera, 

in  three  acts  and  eight  scenes, 

BOBLNSON  OBISOE. 

Abounding  with  beautiful  music  and  scenery,  and  wonder- 
ful spectacular  effects. 


Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 

Open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  n  p.  m. 


CITY  COLLEGE.   119  11 AIGIIT  STREET. 

The  next  term  of  this  old  and  well-known  institution  will 
open  on  Monday,  July  6,  1885.  Thorough  instruction  in 
English,  classical,  and  modern  languages.  A  Kindergarten 
for  young  children.  Address  Rev.  James  Matthews,  Principal. 


siness  College, 
Farrell  Street, 


BARNARD'S^ 

Commercial,  Telegraphic,  Penmanship,  and  Short-hand  De- 
partments.    Day  and  Evening  Sessions.     Send  for  circular 


SXELL  SEMINARY, 

No.  .10S   TWELFTH   STREET,    OAKLAND.    <  AL. 


Fall  Term  begins  Monday.  August  3.  1885. 


MARY  E.  SNELL, 
RICHARD  E.  SNELL. 


\  Principals. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD, 

OAKKOW  GAUGE), 
FOIRTH   OF  JFLY  EXCFRSIOXS! 

To  SAN  JOSE,  BIG  TREES,  BOULDER  CREEK, 
SANTA  CRUZ,  and  intermediate  points.  Excursion 
Tickets  will  be  sold  at  Company's  Office 

2"  *rl1S\;"'l1?  lvdI.l.  \<5°«J  »  return  until  Tues- 
Sn  tnEg^iS?^/     **  J"'>-  7th-  *■*** 

Office,  222  Montgomery  Street  and  foot  of  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

Trains  leave  foot  Market  Street  at  8:30  a.  m.,  2:30  and 

W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 
Gen.  Supt.  Gen.  Ft.  S:  Pass.  Agt. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


FOIRTH  OF  JULY 

HOLIDAY    EXCURSIONS 


.TO     THE. 


GREAT  REDWOOD  FORESTS  &  RUSSIAN  RIVER 


Excursion   Tickets   sold  .Inly  2d.  3d.  4th,  and 
5th,  good  to  i-i-t  11  rn  on  or  before  Mon- 
day, July  ii.   1SS3,  as  follows  : 

Camp  Taylor. $1  75  j  Tomales $3  00 

Point  Reyes 2  00  |  Duncan  Mills 4  00 

ScT  See  N.  P.  C.  RR.  time  table,  twelfth  page.Ttfc 


SATIBDAY JIXY  4th 

SPECIAL     EXCURSIONS. 

EEoat    leaves   Saueelilo- Ferry   Slip  as  follows: 

7.30  A.  M.  for  Camp  Taylor,  Duncan  Mills,  and  Way 
Stations.  Returning  arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  7.45 
p.  M. 

!).','0  A.  M.  for  Camp  Taylor,  Point  Reyes,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions.    Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  6  p.  m. 

Fares  for  the  Ronnd  Trip. 

Camp  Taylor $1  50  I  Tomales $2  50 

Point  Reyes 1  75  |  Duncan  Mills 3  00 


J.  W.  COLEMAN, 

Gen.  Manager. 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY, 

NORTHERN    DIVISION. 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  WEEK 


EXCURSION   TICKETS 


Monterey,  Santa  t'ruz,   Aptos,    Soqnel.    <■  llroy, 
San  Jose,  and  Intermediate  Points, 

Will  be  sold  at  the  Company's  Ticket  Offices,  San  Francisco, 

On  Friday,  MfM.       ^  Good  for  return  until  Tues- 
On  Saturday.  Jiii>  4th.        d       Jul        mdll,lv<;. 
on  MiiuLiy,  July  .>lh,    )  "  J    '  " 

TICKET  OFFICES  — Passenger  Depot,  Fourth  and 
Townsend  Streets;  613  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel;  Va- 
lencia Street  Station. 


"V* 


An  unlimited  variety  of 


FANCY    BISCUITS 

Superior  in  quality  to  any  ever  before  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States. 
Manufactured  Specialty  for 

-^..  iwc.  s^ri:"V"3ES33«rso:K"   ««c   co. 

1120  Market  Street,  between  Mason  and  Taylor. 


S.  LEBENBAUM  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  STAPLE   AXD   FANCY  GROCERIES, 

choice  MIXES  and  LIQUORS.        Importers  of  Fiiriiisliinir 

GOODS  and  BASKETS. 

1443    TO    1449    POLK    STREET,    CORNER    CALIFORNIA. 


OFFICE    OF 

PACIFIC  CAS  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

Lessee  of  the  Central  Gaslight  Company,  No.  841  Market 
Street,  Room  1. 

Sax  Francisco,  June  26,  1885. 
On  and  after  WEDNESDAY,  the  first  day  of  July  next, 
the  price  of  Gas  to  Consumers  will  be  REDUCED  to  TWO 
DOLLARS  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

J.  M.  LIVINGSTON,  Secretary. 


MR.  ALFRED  J.  KELLEIIER 

TEACHER  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC,  will  resume  teaching 
July  14th,  at  his  residence,  3324  Clay  Street,  near  Webster 
California  Street  cars. 

"WAS  ITESIE&S 

Are  invited  to  contribute  (gratuitously)  to  The  Ladies' 
Home  Jolrnal.     Address  532  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  C.  BASSETT, 

Superintendent. 


H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Asst.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


"go  t<T 


^stSpecsj   mnuHrJ 


FURNITURE    STORED. 

Furniture,  Trunks,  Pianos,  etc.,  taken  care  of  at  PIO- 
NEER WAREHOUSE,  310  Stockton  St.,  near  Sutter;  30 
years'  reference  given ;  advances  made.     H.  Windel  &:  Co. 


DIVIDEND    .NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 
For  the  half-year  ending  June  30th,  1885,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  de- 
clared a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-half  (4!;)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  three- 
fourths  (3K)  P^r  cent,  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits, 
and   payable  on  and  after  the  ist  day  of  July,  1885. 

GEO.  LETTE,  Cashier. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY, northeast  comer  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets. — The 
Board  of  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  to  depositors 
of  four  and  thirty-two  hundredths  (4  32-100)  percent,  per 
annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  sixty  hundredths 
(3  60-100)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  for  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  payable  on 
and  after  Wednesday,  July  1,  1895. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


THE  BURR  FOLDING  BED. 

Llegant  and  Comfortaole.     Op'.ns 

and  closes  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 

all    in   place.     Thirty  styles, 

The  cuts  show  one  style  open 

and  closed.     Their  usesaves 

rent.   Prices  reduced.    Send  . 

for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 

d  very  cheap.  H.  H.  UKOSS, 

16  Second  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


The  Largest  Hat  Store  on  this  Coast 


332    334  KEARNY  STREET, 

Between  Bush  and  Pine  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
Branch.   1213— 1214  Market   St.,  above  Taylor. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.     Mailed  free. 


THE    IMVERSAL    FAVORITE! 


Tin:  1.11.11  r-i:i  \\i\<. 


; . 


HOUSEHOLD" 


SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Sfbcial  Offer, 
which  is  equivalent  to  thjre* 
niontlis'  trial. 

Samuel  HillEstate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  M. 

Ooposite  Palace  Hotel,  S.  F 


THE     1IAKIICM     VI AK     HAM) 
GKRRAOEi 

As  a  Fire  Extingui-her,  it  stands  alone 
and  supreme — the  irresistible  conqueror 
of  lire.  This  is  the  original,  the  genuine 
Grenade,  and  the  ONLY  one  in  general 
use.  As  shown  by  competitive  tests,  the 
extinguishing  power  of  this  Grenade  is 
more  than  five  times  that  of  any  other. 
Beware  of  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringing grenades. 

H.  H.  GROSS,  16  Second  St. 


SUMMER  RESORTS. 


HIGHLAND  SPRINGS 

SAMTARIIM. 

LAKE  COINTY <  ALIFOBNIA. 


"THE  SWITZERLAND  OF  AMERICA." 


O  P  E  X       ALL      IDE       YEAR. 


This  justly  celebrated  health  and  pleasure  resort  has  so 
rapidly  grown  in  public  favor  that  the  proprietor  has  been 
compelled  to  build  new  cottages,  enlarge  dining-rooms,  and 
introduce  fresh  water  from  mountain  springs  for  irrigation 
and  household  use.  Fine  billiard-table  and  bowling-alley 
have  also  been  added  to  the  many  other  attractions  of  the 
place. 

Route— Market  Street'Wharf,  S.  F.,  7:45  a.  m.?  via  Tib- 
uron,  to  Cloverdale;  thence  by  stage  direct  to  the  Springs, 
ten  hours  from  the  city. 

DE.   *'.  M.   BATES.    Proprietor. 


OE 


FRECKLE  SOAP 


This  Soap  is  guaranteed  to  remove  Freckles,  if  used  ac- 
cording to  directions.  It  is  declared  by  a  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  to  be  the  only  known  effective  remedy 
for  Freckles,  Tan,  Liver  Spots,  Pimples,  and  various  other 
unseemly  eruptions  of  the  skin.  Full  directions  with  each 
package. 

Prepared  by 

JOHX  FOE  &  CO.,  LOXDOX. 

For  sale  by 

WAKELEE  &  CO.,  SAX  FRAXCISCO, 

And  all  respectable  chemists. 


THE    FIXEST 

Pure.X'atnral  Mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  everywhere. 
Depot  .".1:;  >.-i<  -raniculu  St.,  S.  F. 


SIMMER  STYLES. 

BUTTERIGK'S 

Patterns  and  J.  F.  Iiigalls's  Illustrated  Books 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington  Embroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  II.  A.  DEMING, 
Agent,  I'M  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


HEMS 

Commercial  Educa  tion.  Penmanship  aud 
Telegraphy. 

L  p.  HEAtn,  Pmia.nL  C.  8.  EULXT,  Stmurj. 

t3T  SEND  FOR  ORCVLAK-.^J 


San  Francisco 


WAKEFIELD 

RATTAX  COMPANY,  «44  Market  St. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


WE  LEAD!— OTHERS  FOLLOW 

See  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent,  29  Post  Street 

-PRESIDENT.   - 

RKMcDonald 

*|  VICE-PREST 

r^rnSdti  Bank 
-tfou^  Pacific  Coast 

Capita!®  1000,000,00. 

Surplus®  450000,00. 

"San  Francisco,  GaL  Jan.!5.'  1885. 

(Established  IS54. 
GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

DEALERS    IN    HAY   AND    GRAIN, 

PRIVATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 

Xo.  39  Clay  Strctt Siin  Francisco. 

II.  M.  SEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 

309  Sansome  St.,  San  "Francisco,  Cal. 

flll,  T.   COLEMAS  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial   city  in  the 
world. 

H.   B.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHESEBROltCH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,  OIMOXO  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  TheCunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

JOHN    TAYLOR    &    CO. 

114,  116,  IIS  Pine  SI. 
A  S  S  A  YE  R  S -    HATEKIAIS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 

JOHX  F.  ENGLISH, 

PRODUCE   COMMISSION   MERCHANT 

313,  315  WAYIS  STREET, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited. 
Quick  sales;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 

X&Z3  MOVAL. 

MRS.    DR.    BEIGUXE 

Has  removed  to  BALDWIN  HOTEL,  Room  No.  28,  next 
to  the  Reception  Room.     Galvanic  Healer— Natural 

Battery.  Dbgiio-U  without  questioning.  Hours,  1  to  4; 
Ladies  and  Children  only. 

SECOND-HAND  TYPE 

FOR     SALE. 

Old  Style   Bourgeois SOO  pounds 

(More  or  less), 

Old  Style  Million 350  pounds 

{More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Nonpareil 200  pounds 

(Mure  or  less). 
Together  with  Job  and  Display  Type.     Dress  lately  in  use 
on  Argonaut.     Will  be  delivered  in  case  and   tied  up,  in 
good  order,  when  desired  by  purchaser.     Apply  to 

IMLMElt  A  BEY. 
405  and  407  San  some  Street. 

ART-PAINTED,  PLAIN.  &  GLAZED 

TILES 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311,  313,  315,  and  313  Market  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  00. 

119      MONTGOMERY     STREET. 


ESTABLISHED    isai. 


DIAMONDS  and  OTHER  PRECIOES  STONES,  and  the  latest 
novelties  in  JEM  ELRY  and  SILVERWARE  constant!}  on  hand. 


>  iinmuir  o  \  nnin  ninnm 

X'    *"  FACTORY   COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  S.  F.    * 

TmynmrTirajiiu  nnmr 


% 


The  undersigned  bavins  purchased  the  entire  interest  In  the  Storage  Busi- 
ness of  the  late 

J.    H.    MOTT    &    CO. 

"Will  continue  the  same  as  before.    Furniture,  E'ianos.  Paintings,  and  other 

goods  stored  at  reasonable  rates.     Advances  made. 

Offlec  and  Storerooms,  .No.  735  MABKET  STBEET,  OPPOSITE  DIPOXT. 

J.  M.  PIERCE. 


PREJUDICE    IS   A   THIEF, 

And  Mill  Rob  you  of  Many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  improved — 
are  not  hard  nor  dry — will  always  smoke  free  and  moist — will  not  crumble  in  the  pocket 
nor  "catch  you  in  the  throat." 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change,  and  tan  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer,  send 
to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 

Enclose  Three  Red  Stamps.  M'M.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO.,  Rochester,  X.  V. 


INSURANCE  T  COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

TITE  LARGEST  PACIFIC  COAST  COMPACT. 

CAPITAL.  $T50.000 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1SS4,  -  -  $1,500,000 

AGENTS  IN  All  THE  PRIXtTPAI,  LOCALITIES. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President;  ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President; 

WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary;  E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Steimvay  A  Son's, 

Krauieh  «fc  IJach. 


Ernest  Gabler. 

and  C.  Koenist-li 


STOS!! 


M.  CRAY,  206  POST  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

anil  Blank  Booh  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome   Street,  near  Pine. 


HOWES  SCALES. 

General  Asenls D.  X.  A-  C.  A.  IIAWLEY, 

501  Market  St.,  ear.  First,  S.  F. 


JOHN    GASH, 


ARCHITECT, 


Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

ioom  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
tetween  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
lia.     Take  elevator. 


CHARLES   R.   ALLEX, 

130  BEALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.     Telephone  30S. 


411  413  &  4J5    SANSOME   ST.  5.F 
Importers  of  all  kinds  of  Paper 


CRANULA 

An  Incomparable  Food.  Ready  lor  immediate 
use.  Unequalea  lor  children  and  invalids.  A  delicious 
diet.  Unsarpassed  tor  constipation  aDd  dyspepsia. 
Sold  by  Grocers.  Box  by  mall,  18c.  Oar  Home 
Granala  Co.,  Dasstille,  N.  Y.,;Manuraclurer3. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCU  Sewing  Machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  he 
hy  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way.  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  hy  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER   &    WILSON    MFG.    CO. 

303  Sutter  BtKCt,  San   Frauulico. 


ZEATINE 

A  Hew  Cereal  Food  for 

BREAKFAST. 


It  li»  one   of  the  Cheapest    Foods    that   can  t>« 
used  In  the  Family. 

It  secures  Health  and  Strength  Tor  Old  and 

Young,  with  economy  and 

pleasnre  in  eating. 

It  is  a  Twice-Cooked   Food,  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

Prepared    tor    the    Table    in 

FIVE    MINUTES. 

It   is  as   pure  as  crystals,   and    unite  as  the 
railing  snow. 

It  is  put  up  in  packages   or  W%   pounds,  and 
for  sale  by  all  Grocers. 


JOHN  T.  CTTTING  &  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS, 

23  and  25  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MERIT    WILL    TELL! 


Has  taken  the  First-class  Medal  at  New  Orleans  Exposition 
for  the  HIGH  GRADE 


"TOTIlXnE- 


Agents,  PASCAL,  DTBEOAT  A  CO..  42*  and  43S 
Jackson  Street. 


FRED.  M.  OTIS,  AGENT, 

309,  311  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  best  and  purest  of  California  Wines  and 
Brandies. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER! 


Cheapest — Simple 


it 


■esbet 


Type-Writer.       Equally   adapted   to    business   and    family 
use.     Has  taken   medals  overall  competitors.     Su 
,-li  Mice  if  desired,     v.  Interchange- 

able type.     Price  only  $4  :>.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Const  Agency  Iliill  Type-Writer, 
IS3  California  street,  S.  F. 


f  loi 


COAL. 


fakes  the  ' 

ket  for  the  home.     1;  lights  quickly— -hull 
longer  and  makes  a  better  lire 
Cot]  you  ever  used.     One  trial  will  make  you  our  friend 
forever.     Use  lighl  draught,  and  save  one-third.     If  your 
...        ft  hi      en  to  hi       11 

CF.OAK  km  i ;;  ton.  CO.. 

UW  to  IIS  Mission  Street. 

ilIAKBJLE   WORKS. 

Ml  IE  It  11.    MAMKIS.    made    of    ONYX,    Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Staiuarj   '■'.  auments and  Head- 

stones. W.  II.   Ur<  OimiCli.  Ba?  Market  St. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST, 

DELICIOUS. 
0        TRY  IT!      0 


The  Argonaut 


Vol.   XVII.       No.   3. 


San  Francisco,  July  i8,    1885. 


Price,  Tex  Cents. 


'JBLISHERS*  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday, 
T~  2/J  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Subscript 
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When  some  few  months  ago  Judge  Allen  decided,  upon 
emurrer,  that  it  was  not  libelous  to  charge  that  a  journal 
ad  been  paid  for  the  publication  of  certain  articles,  because 
ie  journal  had  a  right  to  be  paid,  there  uprose  from  all  the 
ypocritical  press  of  the  State  a  loud  and  virtuous  wail  of  in- 
ignation  at  the  monstrosity  of  the  doctrine.     This  was  in  a 
ait  for  libel  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Call-Bulletin  against 
ie  proprietor  of  the  Chronicle.     The  Bulletin  fairly  burst  its 
aistbands  as  it  swelled  in  honest  denunciation  of  the  idea  ' 
iat  it  was  not  wicked,  libelous,  and  altogether  damnatory 
>r  anybody  to  accuse  the  Bulletin  of  being  inspired  by  mer-  ] 
:nary  motives,  or  by  any  other  motive  than  the  highest  dp-  j 
re  to  do  good  to  the  public  without  hope  of  any  other  reward  ' 
lan  tbat  which  comes^from  the  conscientious  performance  ! 
fa  public  duty.     And  the  ^-"Supreme  Court  of  the  State — the  ' 
lpreme  donkeys  whom  accident  had  elevated  to  the  highest  1 
idicial  tribunal — brayed  out  their  dissent  to  the  doctrine,  : 
verruled  the  decision,  and  declared  that  it  was  libelous  to 


say  of  the  press  what  everybody  knows  to  be  true — viz.,  that 
it  is  mercenary  and  is  open  to  hire;  that  it  can  be  bought  by 
almost  anybody  to  do  almost  anything  ;  that  of  all  the  pro- 
fessions it  is  most  mercenary  and  hypocritical — worse  than 
the  legal,  the  medical,  or  even  the  clerical.  And  now  comes 
the  fact — viz.,  that  every  prominent  daily  journal  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  three  of  the  less  prominent  weeklies,  sell  their  col- 
umns at  so  much  per  line  to  a  wealthy  litigant,  in  which  he 
may  print  unstinted  personal  abuse  of  his  opponent  by  hired 
attorneys,  provided  he  pays  for  it  in  advance,  and  provided 
the  article  is  set  up  in  "agate  type."  Let  us  state  the  case: 
The  Chronicle  newspaper  assails  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  as 
president  of  a  sugar  company  and  sugar  refinery ;  it  charges 
him  with  having  improperly  influenced  the  legislature  and 
government  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  with  having  en- 
couraged Portuguese  peonage  and  slavery ;  it  mocks  at  him 
for  "  strutting  in  the  title  of  nobility  granted  by  the  colored 
king  of  the  Hawaiian  group,''  and  mentions  his  wife  as 
"  Lady  Spreckels."  For  this  kind  of  journalism  Mr.  Adolph 
Spreckels,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  goes  with  calm  and 
deliberate  purpose  to  the  office  of  the  Chronicle,  and  twice 
with  his  revolver  shoots  its  proprietor.  He  gives  him  no 
warning,  and  between  the  two  men  there  has  been  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  For  the  crime  of  assassination  Adolph 
Spreckels  is  tried.  Then  the  same  yelping  press  that  called 
the  doctrine  of  Judge  Allen  bad  law,  and  pretended  to 
claim  that  it  was  a  libel  even  to  charge  that  a  journal's  utter- 
ances were  for  sale,  all  with  singular  unanimity  took  Claus 
Spreckels's  money,  printed  the  abusive  speeches  of  Claus 
Spreckels's  attorneys  for  so  many  cents  per  line,  and  for  this 
money  payment  upheld,  justified,  apologized  for,  defended, 
and  excused  the  acquittal  of  his  son  for  the  premeditated  and 
deliberate  crime  of  assassination.  Every  one  of  them  took 
Claus  Spreckels's  money,  and  every  one  of  them  apologized 
for  the  act.  The  Bulletin — which  makes  loftier  pretensions 
to  virtue  than  any  journal  we  ever  knew — is  stung  by  the  ac- 
cusation of  the  Argonaut  to  justify  its  course  and  to  admit 
that  it  printed  Mr.  McAllisters  and  Mr.  Highton's  personal 
abuse  and  vituperation  of  Michael  de  Young,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Chronicle,  "for  thirty  cents  a  line  in  agate  type,  payment 
in  advance."  Lawyers'  speeches,  however  denunciatory  they 
may  be,  are  privileged  communications.  Here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  envious  and  jealous  press  to  get  even  with  a 
more  prosperous  contemporary.  It  was  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  accomplish  two  things — get  money,  and  get  even. 
They  could  distribute  to  all  their  readers  the  fact  that  the 
Chronicle  was  an  improperly  conducted  newspaper,  guilty  of 
personal  journalism,  and,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
satisfying  their  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness, 
they  could  get  paid  for  it.  The  Bulletin  and  Call  have  had 
with  the  Chronicle  a  war  from  the  day  that  the  Chronicle  en- 
tered the  field  of  journalism  as  their  rival.  It  has  been  a  bitter, 
continuous,  unyielding  war.  Libel  suits  have  been  brought, 
a  quarrel  has  been  had  over  telegraphic  dispatches,  over  As- 
sociated Press  news.  The  feeling  of  personal  hostility  has  been 
open  and  undisguised.  The  Chronicle  has  been  as  bitter  as 
the  Bulletin,  and  there  has  never  yet  been  a  public  question 
so  important,  or  a  public  need  so  pressing,  that  the  Bulletin 
and  Call  could  be  induced  to  agree  with  the  Chronicle  or  the 
Chronicle  with  the  Bulletin  and  Call.  It  would,  for  the  past 
fifteen  years,  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  the  proprietors  of 
these  journals  to  have  witnessed  the  final  conflagration  of 
the  earth,  and  to  have  seen  the  heavens  rolled  together  as  a 
scroll,  because  their  hated  rivals  would  have  been  consumed 
in  the  conflagration,  their  type  pied  and  melted  in  the  all- 
consuming  fire.  They  have  vied  with  each  other  in  encour- 
aging the  Sand-lot  uprising,  and  in  their  insensate  and  pas- 
sionate rivalry  they  would  have  consented  to  any  possible 
injury  to  San  Francisco  or  the  State,  so  long  as  the  confusion 
would  have  injured  their  rivals  or  aided  themselves.  This  is 
but  the  recital  of  a  fact  known  to  every  intelligent  citizen  of 
this  Stale.  But  now  the  Bulletin  confesses  for  itself  and 
Ca/Zthat  their  columns  have  been  hired  to  assail  their  enemy 
and  rival  for  coin,  "thirty  cents  a  line  upon  the  first,  third, 
and  fourth  pages  in  agate,  more  if  printed  upon  the  editorial 
page,"  and  that  is  the  printed  tariff  for  "special"  assaults  by 
hired  attorneys  upon  any  litigants'  opponent,  provided  the 
client  or  his  friends  have  money  to  pay  for  the  same  in  ad- 
vance.    This  is  a  very  thin  disguise  to  a  shameful  and  bare- 


faced sale  of  journalistic  influence.  This  is,  in  our  opinion, 
a  very  shallow  and  unsatisfactory  cover  to  the  sale  of  edi- 
torial opinions.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  of  the  nine  journals 
that  took  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels's  money  to  print  the  speeches 
of  his  attorneys  at  thirty  cents  a  line  in  agate,  not  one  had 
one  word  of  censure  for  the  commission  of  the  crime,  or  one 
hint  or  suggestion  that  there  had  been  a  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice in  the  acquittal  of  an  assassin  upon  the  false  plea  of  self- 
defense.  Every-  paper  that  took  money  earned  it,  and,  curi- 
ously enough,  every  one  of  the  nearly  four  hundred  journals 
in  California  that  did  not  soil  their  hands  with  Mr.  Claus 
Spreckels's  money,  have  done  just  what  the  Argonaut  hasdone 
— viz.,  denounced  the  acquittal  as  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 
Perhaps  the  Bulletin,  Call,  Alt'a,  Examiner,  Post,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them,  can  persuade  an  intelligent  community  that  they 
can  earn  Mr.  Spreckels's  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in 
one  column  and  in  one  kind  of  type,  and  yet  leave  the  edi- 
torial columns  free  and  independent  to  express  an  unbiased 
opinion.  We  know  that  this  is  impossible.  It  is  not  human 
nature,  and  it  is  not  modern  journalism.  When  a  newspaper 
sells  its  advertising  columns,  it  sells  the  newspaper,  and  all  the 
types  and  presses  in  about  the  concern.  It  can  not  be  venal 
and  mercenary  in  "  agate,'1  and  conscientious  and  virtuous  in 
"  brevier.''  It  can  not  commit  a  crime  in  "agate,"  and  con- 
fess its  sins  in  "  nonpareil."  A  newspaper  is  either  hon- 
est or  dishonest,  all  over  and  all  through,  and  the  people 
of  this  State  are  as  foolish  and  as  stupid  as  the  Bulletin  as- 
sumes they  are  if  they  do  not  see  through  this  very  shallow 
and  transparent  device.  We  are  no  apologist  for  the  Chron- 
icle. We  have  no  feeling  against  the  mercenary  sheets  that 
sell  their  opinions  for  coin.  We  have  very  little  respect  for 
the  press  of  San  Francisco.  We  nave  no  favors  to  ask  of  it, 
and  if  we  had  we  would  not  receive  them.  What  we  object 
to  is  this  never-ending  cant,  this  hypocritical  pretense  of 
high  motive  which  runs  through  the  whole  line  of  American 
journalism,  when,  as  a  rule — but,  for  the  sake  of  policy,  we 
will  confine  ourselves  to  the  San  Francisco  press — we  know 
that  the  journals  we  have  named  have  not  an  honest  and 
sweet-smelling  pore  in  the  carcass  of  any  proprietor  connect- 
ed with  them.  They  are  all  on  it  for  money,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  they  can  safely  do  that  they  will  not  do  for  coin. 
We  have  driven  them  to  the  wall,  and  made  them  confess 
that  the  price  for  which  they  can  be  hired  to  consent  to  the 
assassination  of  a  rival  proprietor,  to  a  subversion  of  law  and 
justice,  to  a  false  verdict  upon  a  false  plea,  and  throw  open 
their  columns  to  the  vituperation  and  abuse  of  a  rival  of 
whom  they  are  jealous  by  paid  advocates,  is  "  thirty  cents  a 
line,  printed  in  agate,  on  first  second,  or  fourth  pages,  or 
seven  dollars  a  line  per  month."  If  this  abuse  and  privi- 
leged personal  vituperation  of  privileged  advocates  is  printed 
on  the  third  page,  the  charge  is  fifty  cents  per  line,  or  twelve 
dollars  per  line  per  month.  We  charge  that  the  Bulletin, 
and  all  the  subsidized  journals,  have  been  influenced  by  the 
money  they  received  from  Mr.  Spreckels  to  color  their  edi- 
torial opinions,  and,  if  any  one  doubts  this  assertion,  we  ask 
them  to  observe  the  character  of  the  editorial  comments 
made  by  each  and  every  one  of  them  when  they  commented 
on  the  verdict  of  acquittal.  The  Bulletin  fully  justified  the 
verdict,  as  any  one  may  convince  himself  by  reading  its 
most  Jesuitical  and  casuistical  argument  made  on  the  second 
of  July.  We  look  upon  this  whole  expose  as  a  complete 
give-away  to  all  the  hypocritical  pretensions  of  a  mercenary 
press,  and  whenever  hereafter  any  one  of  the  editors  or  wri- 
ters treat  us  to  homilies  upon  independent,  unpurchased,  and 
unpurchasable  journalism,  we  shall  employ  some  attor- 
ney-at-law  to  denounce  them  as  hypocrites  and  liars,  and  for 
thirty  cents  a  line  we  will  print  it  in  "  agate  type"  as  a  "  privi- 
leged communication." 


All  this  rot  about  personal  journalism  is  a  cowardly  and 
lying  pretext  on  the  part  of  envious  newspaper  proprietors  to 
disguise  their  enmity  and  hatred  against  a  successful  rival. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  whole  gang  that  is  not  conspicuously 
guilty  of  the  fame  offense — if  it  be  an  offense.  We  can 
parallel  the  worst  departure  from  the  honorable  line  that 
divides  personal  from  impersonal  journalism  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  by  column  and  paragraph  extracted 
from  every  one  of  the  subsidized  journals  that  have  for  hire 
encouraged  and  excused  the  attempted  assassination  ot   M. 
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H.  de  Young.  Especially  prominent  in  this  line  of  business 
is  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin.  It  began  as  the 
most  bitter  and  vindictive  personal  journal  that  was  ever 
printed  in  America.  Its  editor  was  a  walking,  armed,  de- 
fiant, agressive  arsenal.  The  Bulletin  was  a  magazine  of 
Greek-fire.  Every  issue  contained  assaults  upon  citizens. 
It  hounded  the  banking  house  of  Palmer,  Cook  &  Co.  to 
bankruptcy,  and  compelled  it  to  close  its  doors  under  suspi- 
cions of  criminal  practices,  and  yet  this  house  paid  its  last 
depositor  its  last  dollar.  When  James  King  of  William  died 
in  a  street  encounter  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  a  vigilance 
organization  punished  the  offender  with  death  by  the  rope; 
that  was  the  public  opinion  which  vindicated  personal  jour- 
nalism of  that  day,  for  James  King  of  William  had  pro- 
nounced Casey  to  be  an  escaped  convict.  The  Bulletin, 
under  its  present  proprietorship,  has  been  conspicuous  for  its 
personal  attacks  ever  since.  To  older  citizens,  the  mention 
of  names  will  recall  their  treatment  at  the  hands  of  this 
journal,  which  now  so  condemns  personal  journalism,  that 
for  coin  it  will  condone  the  crime  of  murdering  editors  for 
"  thirty  cents  a  line,  printed  in  agate,  and  invariably  in  ad- 
vance." Garrison,  father  and  son,  Levi  Parsons,  Gilbert  A. 
Grant,  Harlowe  Love,  George  Ensign,  George  Hudson, 
Governor  Stanford  and  his  railroad  associates,  prophesying 
the  rope  for  Governor  Stanford,  denouncing  "Stanford  & 
Co."  for  months,  and  charging  them  with  all  the  villainies 
within  the  calendar  of  crime.  Is  it  not  personal  journalism, 
even  within  the  narrow  definition  of  the  Bulletin,  to  assail 
the  water  company  and  its  President,  Mr.  Howard,  and  its 
attorney,  Mr.  Newlands,  and  its  directors  and  owners  by 
name,  and  break  down  the  value  of  its  stock  by  a  continuing 
assault  that  runs  through  years  of  attack?  Was  it  not  per- 
sonal journalism  that  prompted  its  most  vindictive  assault 
upon  Mr.  Ralston,  and  when  his  friends  were  following  him 
to  the  grave  supplied  the  mourning  line  with  copies  of  the 
most  bitter  denunciation  of  him  and  of  his  life?  Is  it  per- 
sonal journalism  to  stigmatize  the  majority  of  a  Board  of 
Education  by  name  ? — call  them  a  "  thieving  ring,3'  and  baptize 
them  as  "  members  of  the  tough  old  board ;:  ? — or  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  and  by  name  assail  Mr.  Willard  B.  Farwell, 
Mr.  Roy,  and  every  gentleman  who  does  not  follow  the  Bul- 
letin's bidding  in  reference  to  water  confiscation  and  the  dol- 
lar limit  ?  Is  there  no  feeling  of  personal  vindictiveness 
growing  out  of  personal  journalism  in  gloating,  and  rejoicing 
even,  in  "  agate  type  at  thirty  cents  a  line,"  over  the  murder  of 
Charles  de  Young  and  the  assassination  of  his  surviving 
brother?  This  is  all  gabble  and  hen-talk — this  stupid  gib- 
berish over  personal  journalism.  Personal  journalism  is  in- 
dulged in  by  all  the  leading  and  better  journals  of  the  world  ; 
without  personalities,  newspapers  would  be  emasculated  of 
most  that  is  interesting.  The  journals  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica are  more  independent,  influential,  and  useful  than  the  jour- 
nals of  other  countries  because  they  are  personal  and  free. 
There  is  a  lineoverwhich  honorable  editors  should  not  go ;  that 
line  can  not  be  drawn  or  defined  any  more  than  the  line  of  con- 
versation can  be  prescribed  for  the  club  or  social  circle.  Po- 
litical history  is  crowded  with  incidents  of  personalities;  po- 
litical life  would  be  stagnant  and  liberty  would  die  if  it  were 
not  for  the  personalities  that  characterize  it.  The  debate  be- 
tween Webster  and  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  the  contest  ] 
between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  of  Illinois,  illustrate  one  kind  ; 
of  politics;  the  duel  between  Hamilton-  and  Burr,  between 
Cilley  and  Graves,  and  the  assult  of  Brooks  upon  Sumner  of! 
Massachusetts,  demonstrate  to  what  improper  extent  it  may 
be  carried.  Is  there  any  statesman  who  can  draw  this  line 
and  lay-  down  a  rule  to  guide  in  the  heated  controversies  of 
political  life?  So  in  journalistic  writing,  without  personali- 
ties the  newspaper  would  be  colorless,  vapid,  and  uninterest- 
ing. If  spiced  too  highly,  it  becomes  aggressive,  indecent, 
and  criminal,  and  deserves  to  be  punished  by  law.  When 
it  oversteps  the  rightful  boundary  of  legitimate  journalism, 
the  law  steps  in  and  punishes ;  and  it  is  for  the  law  to  deter- 
mine where  that  line  is,  but  it  is  not  for  the  son  of  an  accused 
and  aggrieved  party  to  determine  that  line  and  punish  its 
overreaching  by  the  pistol.  We  have  an  illustration  of  per- 
sonal journalism  just  now  in  England.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette has  offended  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy  libertines  of 
England  by  charging  them  with  infamous  crimes,  pointing 
them  out  by  description,  residence,  and  such  designations  as 
mark  individuals.  Shall  England  be  turned  into  a  hell- 
ish carnival  of  avenging  murderers,  and  London  encourage 
assassination,  in  fear  that  the  law  of  libel  may  not  give  dam- 
ages and  satisfaction  to  the  wounded  honor  of  their  unprin- 
cipled Turks? 

We  declare  that  there  has  not  been  one  article  in  the  Clironi- 
cle  concerning  the  management  of  the  Hawaiian  Commercial 
Company,  or  of  the  administration  of  plantation  affairs  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  or  the  direction  of  the  sugar  refinery  here 
by  Sir  Claus  Spreckels  and  his  sons,  that  is  not  within 
.  the  line  of  legitimate  journalism;  and  if  there  had  been,  the 
law  of  libel  was  open  to  the  family.  Public  opinion  was  very 
nearly  evenly  balanced  in  point  of  prejudice  between  De 
Young  and  Spreckels,  and  De  Young  has  as  much  money  to 
respond  in  damages  as  the  sugar-king  has  to  expend  in  liti- 
gation.  It  is  personal  journalism  to  criticise  the  official  in  office 


or  the  candidate  ambitious  to  attain  office.  A  newspaper  in 
San  Francisco  that  did  not  permit  itself  to  score  the  party  boss- 
es would  be  tame  indeed,  and  there  is  not  one  of  these  indig- 
nant traders  in  news  that  does  not  continuously  pitch  into  Gan- 
non and  Chute,  Brady  and  Mannix,  u  Bill'1  Carr,  Buckley 
and  his  lambs.  "  Bill  "  English,  "  Bill  "  Wallace, "  Bill "  Foote, 
"  Bill  "  Stow,  and  "  Bill ;'  Higgins.  If  the  Examiner  could  not 
traduce  Judge  Field  and  his  friends,  its  occupation  would  be 
gone.  I  i  the  -  ilia  could  not  assail  the  other  wing,  it  would 
die.  If  the  Bulletin  denied  itself  the  privilege  of  personal 
denunciation,  or  stabbing  by  insinuation,  it  could  with  greater 
propriety  and  with  more  consistency  sell  its  columns  at  "  thirty 
cents  a  line,  agate  type,  paid  in  advance,'1  for  assaults  upon  its 
business  rivals.  We  uphold  and  favor  personal  journalism, 
and  declare  our  opinion  to  be  that,  as  a  rule,  those  who  suffer 
are  either  criminals  or  persons  of  questionable  character  and 
practices,  and  that  where  one  innocent  person  is  accused, 
there  arc  hundreds  correctly  criticised.  It  is  our  observation 
that  even  in  San  Francisco,  where  the  very  worst  kind  of 
journalism  exists,  the  great  bulk  and  mass  of  honest,  quiet 
business  men,  and  modest,  virtuous  women  have  had  but 
slight  cause  to  fear  that  they  may  suffer  at  the  hands  of  any 
journal,  daily  or  weekly,  that  pretends  to  claim  respectability 
or  decency.  We  believe,  also,  in  the  strictest  personal  re- 
sponsibility of  all  who  own,  or  edit,  or  write  for  the  press — 
the  same  degree  of  accountability  that  one  person  has  the 
right  to  demand  of  another  in  public  or  private  life. 

Has  not  our  friend  Mgr.  Capel  changed  somewhat  the 
original  programme  which  he  brought  to  California?  When 
he  made  his  first  appearance  it  was  claimed  by  his  friends 
and  co-religionists  that  he  came  for  the  purpose  of  proselyt- 
ing; that  he  had  pulled  down  his  visor  and  set  his  lance  in 
rest  against  our  godless  common  schools,  and  that  in  his 
repertoire  of  lectures  were  the  following:  "Religion  and 
Art";  "Convent  Life";  "Luther  and  the  Reformation" ; 
"The  Church  of  Rome";  "The  Pope  of  Rome";  "Infallibil- 
ity"; "  Marriage  and  Divorce,"  and  "  The  Irish  Race."  Fur- 
ther, he  was  to  remain  on  our  coast  only  two  months.  Now, 
so  far,  we  have  not  heard  of  a  single  conversion.  Not  one 
Protestant  sinner  has  turned  from  the  error  of  his  ways  and 
been  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Rome.  Not  one  wealthy  widow, 
or  rich  young  maid,  or  plethoric  old  money-bags  has  been 
sluiced  down  and  panned  out  and  paid  over  to  the  holy  Ro- 
man apostolic  treasury  of  souls.  An  eloquent,  and  hand- 
some, and  distinguished  "  prelate  of  the  purple  "  has  delivered 
three  lectures,  written  nine  explanatory  cards,  had  a  bout  with 
the  Argonaut,  and  a  "  mill "  with  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry, 
and  is  now  traveling  for  health  and  pleasure  in  the  land  of 
the  olive  and  the  vine,  the  orange  and  the  pomegranate,  pay- 
ing deserved  and  honeyed  compliment  to  the  ladies  in  a  lect- 
ure entitled  "The  Dignity  of  Woman."  He  has  demonstrated 
to  us  benighted  heathens  in  San  Francisco — to  whom  he  is 
an  accredited  missionary  from  Cardinal  Simeoni — that  there 
is  a  God,  and  he  has  attempted  to  prove — in  a  lecture  not  re- 
markable for  its  eloquence,  its  learning,  or  its  logic — that  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  in  the  history  of  its  remote  past  been 
the  friend  of  progress,  and  has  uniformly  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted science;  and  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  he  has 
thrown  down  the  mailed  glove  of  his  church  in  challenge  to 
the  non-Catholic  world.  His  programme  of  controversial 
themes  he  has  ignored;  half  his  two  months'  time  has  ex- 
pired. We  beg  the  right  reverend  Prelate  of  the  Papal  House- 
hold to  come  back  to  us ;  we  insist  that  he  keep  his  priestly 
promise  and  deliver  to  us  his  lectures;  we  pine  especially  to 
hear  him  attempt  to  prove  and  justify  the  doctrine  of  papal 
infallibility,  and  we  are  anxious  to  know  what  he  may  say  in 
defense  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  long  line  of  popes. 
If  he  can  not  find  time  to  go  through  so  long  an  historical 
period  as  the  ten  centuries  of  church  history  presents,  or 
through  so  interminable  a  story  as  the  lives  of  all  the  popes 
bring  up,  we  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  certain  special  incidents  that  seem  to  us  of  the  non- 
papistical  faith  to  need  explanation  in  connection  with  Roman 
Church  history:  The  Inquisition;  the  persecution  of  the  Al- 
bigenses  by  Pope  Innocent  III.;  the  Huguenot  persecution 
in  France;  the  persecution  of  the  Waldcnses;  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew;  the  condition  of  the  Papal  States  under 
the  civil  administration  of  the  popes;  the  exclusion  of  Pro- 
testant schools  and  churches  from  within  the  walls  of  Rome 
until  after  Rome  became  the  capital  of  Italy;  the  status  of 
Catholic  countries  in  reference  to  the  liberty  of  their  peoples, 
their  intellectual  condition,  their  progress  in  material  pros- 
perity, in  science  and  literature;  the  popes — the  alternate  con- 
demnation and  endorsement  of  Pelagius  by  two  infallible 
popes,  Innocent  I.  and  Zosimus;  the  sale  of  indulgences  by 
Leo  X.  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  church — "ad  majorcm 
Dei  gloriam" ;  Pope  Paul  IV.  and  his  Index  Expurgatorius; 
the  bull  issued  by  theinfalliblc  Calixtus  III.  against  Halley's 
comet,  which  drove  the  celestial  vagrant  away  for  seventy-five 
years -its  period,  by  the  way;  the  sale  by  Sixtus  IV.  of 
sacerdotal  offices;  the  infallible  Pope  Stephen  VI.,  who  was 
I  so  vile  that  he  dishonored  even  the  papal  chair,  and  was 
strangled  by  his  loving  subjects;  the  succession  of  infallible 


popes  who  were  placed  in  the  papal  chair  by  the  infan 
courtesan,  Marozia,  including  Sergius   111., 


paramour. 


and  John  XL,  her  bastard  son.  But  we  are  only  down  to 
the  tenth  century  of  the  papacy,  and  there  have  been  nine 
centuries  since,  equally  fruitful  in  papal  "  infallibility."  Here 
is  a  field  for  the  learning  of  the  eloquent  priest  that  has 
never  been  gleaned;  here  is  an  opportunity  for  explanations 
that  have  never  been  given ;  here  is  an  occasion  where  infinite 
honor  may  be  gained  if  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
can  be  squared  with  the  right,  and  the  lives  of  its  long  and 
illustrious  line  of  pontiffs  can  be  interpreted  in  harmony  with 
religion  and  some  of  their  careers  of  debauchery,  licentious- 
ness, and  crime  can  be  reconciled  with  the  canons  of  deo 
respectability.  We  will  excuse  monsignore  from  presentin 
his  opinions  in  reference  to  the  Irish  race.  He  is  by  birth 
an  Englishman,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  just  now  of  the 
Parnell  party  not  to  care  what  Englishmen  think  or  say  con- 
cerning Irish  politics,  and  if  there  is  anything  to  which  Par- 
nell and  his  followers  are  contemptously  indifferent,  it  is 
to  what  the  Pope  of  Rome  or  any  of  his  priests  may  say 
do  in  respect  to  the  cause  of  Irish  nationality. 

Senator  Cross, representing  the  County  of  Nevada  in  the 
Senate  of  California,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
representative  gentlemen  of  the  Democratic  party  upon  this 
coast,  has  written  to  President  Cleveland  an  open  letter,  re- 
viewing the  history  and  disclosing  somewhat  the  secret  and 
inner  motives  which  have  inspired  the  discordant,  warring 
Democracy  of  this  State.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a 
publicity  which  its  importance  deserves,  we  reprint  largely 
from  it.  We  are  fearful,  too,  that  in  its  pamphlet  form,  the 
President  may  not  have  seen  it.  The  President  does  read 
the  Argonaut. 

In  California  [says  Senator  Cross]  there  are  two  classes  of  Democrats. 
One  class  believes  in  maintaining  the  Democratic  parly  upon  well- 
defined  and  understood  political  principles  underlving  free  government, 
and  such  as  have  been  the  faith  of  the  party  from'jeft'erson  and  Jackson 
until  now.  This  class  believes  government  is  organized  to  protect  per- 
sons and  property..  It  has  been  willing  that  the  party  should  siancl^ 
fall  by  those  principles  which  kept  it  in  power  so  manv  vears,  and,  \ 
der  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  enabled  it  to  survive  twenty-fc 
years  of  continuous  defeat,  and  still  be  strong  enough  by  the  exercise 
the  free  ballot  to  resume  control  of  the  National  Government.  The 
other  class  thinks  it  the  duty  of  the  Democrau'c  party,  as  such,  to  make 
a  new  issue  and  a  bitter  partisan  warfare  against  railroads  and  railroad 
property,  which,  without  distinction  as  to  methods  or  management,  it 
uniformly  designates  as  monopoly.  In  the  language  of  their  most  emi- 
nent State  Senator,  lately  used  in  the  State  Senate,  "they  are  ready  to 
be  pirates  upon  railroads  and  railroad  propertv. " 

In  1882  the  California  Democratic  State  Convention,  at  San  lose, 
adopted  a  platform  composed  of  the  great  foundation  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  excluded  all  this  kind  of  nonsense.  It  nominated 
a  State  ticket  with  General  George  Stoneman  and  John  Daggett  at  its 
head  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor.  .  .  .  The  entire  ticket 
was  elected  by  enormous  majorities,  the  largest  ever  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State — proportionally  almost  as  large  as  that  bv  which  vou 
were  elected  Governor  of  New  York.  Among  the  State  officers  elected 
were  three  Railroad  Commissioners,  an  Attornev-General,  etc.  The 
Legislature  elected  that  year  were  four-fifths  Democratic.  In  1879  a 
new  Constitution  had  been  adopted  in  this  Slate,  and  under  it.  and  the 
statutes  passed  to  give  it  force,  railroad  properties  were  assessed  in  a 
manner  different  from  all  other  property  in  the  State.  The  principal 
railroad  companies  claimed  that  the  methods  were  unlawful  and  the  as- 
sessment invalid.  They  carried  these  questions  into  the  courts,  and 
early  in  1884  Mr.  Justice  Field,  of  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court, 
presiding  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  San  Francisco,  decided  ti  at  the  meth- 
ods of  taxing  railroads  were  unequal  and  unconstitutional.  The  decis- 
ion created  some  feeling.  Some  who  were  incapable  of  understanding 
that  Justice  Field  did  not  muke  the  law,  but  had  only  the  power  to  de- 
termine its  constitutionality,  criticised  him  very  sharply  for  not  making 
the  railroads  "  pay  their  taxes,  the  same  as  other  folks."  Some  shrewd 
lawyers  who  had  helped  conduct  these  cases  for  the  State,  and  who 
were,  under  the  law,  to  receive  enormous  commissions  if  the  State  won, 
being  very  indignant,  united  with  a  band  of  wily  politicians,  who  dis- 
covered thai  heat  had  resulted  from  the  decision,  undertook  to  fan  it 
into  a  flame  and  called  it  public  sentiment.  Thev  publicly  denounced 
Justice  Field ;  they  hissed  and  cried  traitor  and  tool  at  everv  man  who 
dared  to  intimate  that  Justice  Field  might  be  right,  or  that  the  method! 
of  assessment  were  subject  to  reasonable  legal  objections.  The  then 
principal  Democratic  journal  of  the  State  engaged  in  this  warfare,  and 
by  cunning  insinuation  and  public  insult  prevented  any  and  all  decent 
discussion,  upon  their  merits,  of  the  questions  involved. "  As  a  person  of 
decent  self-respect  would  studiously  avoid  a  crowd  of  hoodlums  who 
would  publicly  insult  him  and  call  him  vile  names,  so  the  self-respecting 
element  of  the  Democratic  parly  kepi  oul  of  the  contest.  Those  whose 
advocacy  of  Democratic  principles  had  been  the  bulwark  of  the  party  for 
years,  but  whose  decent  self-respect  would  not  allow  them  to  answer  or 
engage  in  discussion  where  the  only  arguments  were  crimination  and 
abuse,  were  self-respecting  and  silent.  The  Governor  of  the  State  vielded 
to  the  storm  and  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  specifying 
railroad  matters  as  the  only  subject  to  be  legislated  upon. 

The  Railroad  Commissioners,  who  had  been  elected  at  the  same  time 
as  Governor  Stoneman,  in  pursuance  of  their  recognized  Constimtioi 
powers,  had  made  within  a  single  year  of  their  term  more  reduction 
railroad  fares  and  freights  than  had  been  made  before  by  all  of  the 
thorilies  of  the  Stale  in  its  entire  history.     These  changes  reduced 
income  of  a  single  railroad   company  in    the  Stale  more  than  a  mi! 
of  dollars.      But    these  '■pirates    upon    railroads."    tike    Oliver   T\ 
wanted  more;  and  tried  in  the  extra  session  to  drive  the  Railroad 
missioners  from  office,    without  trial  or  hearing.       What    Mr.    II 
calls  the  Field  faction  objected  to  this,  and  insisted  that  officers  eli 
by  the  people  by  such  majorities,  were  entitled  at  least  to  a   hea 
and  that  it  would  be  undemocratic  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  ch 
without  even  a  semblance  of  a  trial. 

These  "pirates  upon  railroads  "  proposed  lax  laws  b\  wl  ich  the  rail- 
road properties  of  the  State  would  1  riinnately  two  or  three 
times  as  high  as  other  property,  and  denying  the  railroad  companies 
.;ht  to  contest  tin-  validity  of  th  i-  in  the  courts,  with- 
out first  paying  the  (axes  in  full,  and  forbidding  iheni  to  appeal  to  the 
Uniti  d  States  courts,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  charters.  They 
propi  ised  bills  preventing  am  0  >mpan)  01  -A  out  of  the  State  from 
building  or  operating  any  railroads  in  the  State.     They  proposed  other 

laws  equally  notorious  and  infamous,  ami  ojvnly  denounced  as  ir.iilorS, 
pledge-breakers,  corporation-loo  ..  ...  and   [XTJuixts  all  legis- 

lators ami  Stale  officials  v.  0  would  not  cordially  unite  with  them  in  the 
advocacy  and  support  of  these  measures,  But  .1  conservative  sentimH 
and  a  good  deal  of  manly  firmncss"*in  the  Legislature  prevented  this 
monstrous  legislation  from  transpiring. 

Then  these  self-styled  leaders  ol  the  Democratic  p^rtj  l>ecame  exas- 
perated; tiny  den  mnccd,  in  the  vilest   manner,  am  man  who  nttempt- 
ed  to  suggest  that  the  propscd  measures  were  unwise,  or  unjust,  or  un- 
democratic, until  the  decent  element  of  the  party  had  their  option  to  be 
silent,  to  appear  to  acquiesce,  or  10  he  publicly  denounced  and  \ilined. 
1  Ipon  tin-  heels  1  f  tins,  and  while  the  excitement  was  at  its  highest,  and 
.1  species  "i  terrorism  on  tins  subject,  almoj|  iacomprchcnsibl 
cd,  the  Stockton  Convention  was  held.      It  denounced,   in  unnie 
terms.  Justice   Field,  I  ieutcnant-Governor    Daggett,    Atiorney-G 
Marshall,  the  Railroad  Commission)  1    ■■  members  of  the  l^cgis- 

1  had  declined  to  support  their  infamous  bills,     The  conven- 
tion nominated  delegates  to  tin-  National   I  kmoemtic  Convention  and 
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■sidential  Electors,  but  required  all  who  were  present  and  desired  to 
I  delegates  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  vote  for  Justice  Fieldunderany 

^umstances The  election  came,  and   the  Democratic  party, 

Vich  two  years  before  had  carried  ihe  State  by  over  twenty-two  thou- 
Bd  majority — the  largest  ever  given  in  the  State — was  defeated  by  a 
ijjority  of  over  twelve  thousand.  This  defeat  came  not  from  Mr. 
t  ine's  popularity,  but  from  the  middle  class,  the  moderate  property- 
h  tiers  of  the  State. 

."hose  members  of  the  Legislature,  seventy-seven  in  number,  and 
v?se  course  had  been  approved  by  the  Stockton  Convention,  returned 
tJieir  homes,  and  nearly  all  sought  renominations  or  reelections;  but 
aof  them,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  were  utterly  ignored  or 
j'ominiously  defeated,  and  those  three  or  four,  wifh  a  single  excep- 
'  iji,  were  elected  by  a  largely  diminished  majority.  As  examples,  H. 
;  Larue,  who  had  been  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  a  champion  of 
I  "pirates'"  cause,  was  renominated  and  defeated  by  the  largest 
njority  ever  given  in  his  district.  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Wallace,  a  man  of 
-ipgnized  abilities,  who  for  years  was  Chief-Justice  of  the  State,  and 
.tfDse  escutcheon  had  no  other  stain  except  that  he  had  drafted  most 
G these  infamous  bills  and  had  led  their  advocacy  in  the  Assembly,  was 
lamdidate  for  a  nomination  to  the  State  Senate,  and,  in  a  convention 
<ich  cast  over  one  hundred  votes  for  State  Senator,  and  before  which 
fflappeared  in  person  and  pleaded  his  services  in  that  behalf  as  a  reason 
v.'  he  should  be  nominated,  he  received  some  thirteen  votes.  Mr.  R.  F. 
i  Valle  and  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  both  men  of  wealth,  who  had  as  mem- 
is  of  the  State  Senate  championed  the  "  pirates'  "  cause,  were  nom- 
fited  in  districts  the  voters  of  which  were  accustomed  to  give  enor- 
Uus  Democratic  majorities,  and  were  both  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
B;  voters  of  the  State  routed  them,  rag.  tag,  and  bobtail,  except  Mr. 
1,  clay    Henley,    who  pulled    through   by   misrepresentations    and  a 

ind  what  was  the  next  result?  The  man  of  all  men  whom  they  had 
hit  denounced  and  defamed,  and  who,  in  the  legislative  halls,  had  by 
ton  been  declared  worthy  only  of  infamous  death   by  hanging,  was  at 

■  very  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  by  the  representatives  fresh 
In  the  people,   almost  unanimously   elected  United   States   Senator 

fn  California. 

Ilow,  a  word  concerning  Justice  Field — for  the  history  of  this  affair 
piild  be  no  more  complete  without  remarks  upon  him  than  would  the 
lory  of  this  State  or  the  United  States.  He  has  been  legislator, 
l>e,  and  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  State.  To  him, 
Ire  lhan  to  any  other  man,  are  we  under  obligations  for  an  excellent 

■  em  of  State  laws.  His  chief-justiceship  was,  and  still  i%,  the  pride 
«  flower  o(  our  State  judicial  system.  His  decisions  while  on  the 
fireme  bench  of  this  State  were  clear-cut,  lucid,  progressive,  adapted 
Eiur  conditions,  and,  I  believe  without  exception,  unreversed.  I  have 
■aersonal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Justice  Field,  but   I  have  for  years 

1  in  the  same  towns  of  California  where  he  formerly  made  his 
I  am  acquainted  with  men  from  all  parts  of  the  State  who 
m  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance,  and  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  not 
an  in  California  has  had  the  temerity  to  insinuate  that  there  could 
my  question  about  the  complete  integrity  of  his  private  life  and 
racier. 

n  conclusion,  Mr.  Senator  Cross  says,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
relay  Henley's  assertion  that  the  Field  wing  of  the  party 
n  a  minority,  and  without  the  the  pale  of  the  party  organ- 
don,  and  are  not  even  a  "  faction  " : 

/e  are  Democrats  who  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  from  principle, 
!e  secretly  deploring  the  methods  pursued  in  California  by  the  Dem- 
itic  party  managers,  like  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  English,  for  the  past 
years,  and  who  in  that  time  have  brought  upon  the  party  nothing 
disgrace  and  defeat,  and  we  realize  that  to  perpetuate  such  manage- 
it  is  to  hopelessly  wreck  the  Democratic  party  in  this  State. 

lenator  Cross  has  faithfully  given  here  the  causes  which 
e  wrecked  the    Democratic   party  in  this    State.      The 
irates  "  scuttled  the  ship  and  wrecked  her,  and  the  pirates  I 
3m  Mr.  Cross  did  not  name  we  would  like  to  supply;  but  i 
jive  can  not  give  the  names  of  all  the  political  crew,  we  | 
st  forego  the  pleasure  at  the  present  time.     As  we  under-  ; 
id,  no  single  individual  of  the  Stockton  Convention,  nor 
'  prominent  citizen  who  gave  the  anti-Field  movement  any  \ 
.ntenance,  has  received  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  . 
sent  administration.     And  while  under  ordinary  circum- 
aces  we  should  have  but  little  choice  what  particular  Dem-  I 
(  at  was  rewarded  for  his  partisan  service,  we  do  most  sin-  j 
<  ely  rejoice  that  the  political  ruffians  of  the  Stockton  Con-  I 
1  ition  and  the  partisan  pirates  who   have   been    warring 
ntnst  property,  order,  society,  and  decency,  who  fraternized 
fth  the  Pope's   Irish  in  the  Sand-lot  riots  and  overturned 
t    Constitution,  and  have  warred  against  railroads  by  en- 
Eivoring  to  deny  them  a  hearing  in  the  courts,  and  have 
irred  against  Mr.  Justice  Field  because  he  had  the  courage 
enunciate  legal  principles  in  his  legal  decisions,  have  not 
':n,  and  are  not  likely  to  be,  rewarded  by  President  Cleve- 
d.    We  invite,  we  challenge  the  Democratic  party  of  Cal- 
nia  to  nominate  any  one  of  this  pirate  crew  as  its  candi- 
be  for  Governor  at  the  next  convention,  and  to  declare  in 
platform  opposition  to  railroads — disguised  as  opposition 
corporations,   or   opposition   to   monopolies — renew  the 
'  laration  of  want  of  confidence  in  Judge  Field,  denounce 
election  of  the  Hon.  Leland   Stanford  as  Senator  of  the 
I  ited  States,  and  let  us  have  a  fair  fight,  on  clear  issues  be- 
f  i  the  people,  and  if  the  "  pirates  "  are  not  themselves  com- 
ff  led  to  walk  the  plank,  we  shall  have  less  confidence  than 
I  now  have  in  the  intelligence,  and  common  sense,  and  hon- 
)l  the  people  of  California. 


This  report  is,  however,  again  qualified  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
interpretation  of  it  to  mean  merely  that  the  Heratese  have  recently 
inn  ted  two  English  officers,  Colonels  Yates  and  Peacock,  who  seem  to 
have  been  hovering  about  the  neighborhood  from  the  first,  to  enter  their 
city — for  what  purpose  is  not  stated  or  suggested.  But  the  most  sig- 
nificant bit  of  news  of  all  is  that  "  large  numbers  of  Russian  reinforce- 
ments have  arrived  at  Merv  and  Pul-i-K.histi  during  the  past  fortnight  " 
— these  being  depot  points  within  easy  distance  of  Herat — and  that 
"  four  regiments  from  Cabul,  the  capital  of  Afghanistan,  have  reached 
Herat."  It  requires  no  weather  prophet  to  state  that  a  storm  is  rolling 
up  its  cohorts  toward  the  Afghan  frontier.  If  it  will  burst  now,  or 
when  it  will  burst,  is  another  thing.  Another  portion  of  the  dispatches 
states  that  "General  Alikhanoff,  commander  of  the  Russian  advance, 
is  determined  to  force  on  a  war,  and  he  is  deceiving  the  Czar  in 
regard  to  his  real  intentions."  Alikhanoff  is  of  Asiatic  blood,  the 
son  of  Ali  Khan,  as  his  name  implies,  and  no  doubt  inherits  the  bar- 
baric virtue  of  bravery  and  the  barbaric  vice  of  insubordination  of  his 
race.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  commander  of  this  stamp  would 
rather  fight  than  keep  still.  But  it  strikes  us  as  somewhat  amusing, 
this  alleged  contempt  of  Alikhanoff  for  the  wishes  or  authority  of  the 
Czar — that  crowned  lotus-eater,  apparently,  who  sits  serene  in  his 
palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  whose  arm  is  so  powerless  to  reach  to  the 
southern  limits  of  his  empire  that  he  is  forced  either  to  indorse  the 
acts  of  his  disobedient  generals  or  concede  his  own  powerlessness  to 
control  them.  It  is  indeed  touching  to  see  the  most  despotic  monarch 
on  earth  reduced  to  a  condiu'on  of  such  utter  helplessness  by  an  alien 
general,  and  to  learn  that  his  imbecility  permits  him  to  be  so  easily  de- 
ceived in  regard  to  that  general's  "real  intentions."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  time  seems  to  be  nearing  when  Czar  Alexander  must  show  his 
hand — either  declare  for  war,  or  declare  his  own  inability  to  rule,  and 
take  a  back  seat. 

THE   ASCOT. 

"Cockaigne"  Gossips  about  the  Horses,  the  Dresses,  and  the  People- 


England  and  Russia, 
here  is  again  a  Russian  panic  in  England.  Dispatches  have  reached 
don,  with  news  from  Afghanistan  dating  as  recently  as  last  Satur- 
giving  a  good  many  details  of  Russian  doings  which,  taken  collec- 
y.  seem  ominous.  They  have  seemed  so  ominous  to  the  financial  in- 
gence  of  London  that  stocks  have  fallen  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  in 
iequence.  First  comes  the  rumor  that  the  Russian  forces  stationed 
he  Afghan  frontier  have  advanced  in  force  to  the  Zulfikar  Pass,  and 
treating  the  contiguous  territory  as  though  it  were  Russian.  This 
or  alone,  even  if  it  were  true,  does  not  imply  a  situation  of  such 
ity  as  to  cause  great  political  anxiety,  because  Zulfikar  Pass  is  with- 
lat  triangle  of  debatable  land  claimed  by  both  Russia  and  Afghan- 
i,  but  has  been  specially  claimed  by  Russia  on  the  plea  that  the 
aunding  territory  is  inhabited  more  largely  by  Russian-Turcomans 
by  Afghans,  and  has  practically  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians 
;  the  commencement  of  the  imbroglio.  Much  graver  is  the  report 
the  British  Frontier  Commission  has  struck  tents  and  is  falling 
:  on  Herat ;  the  presumption  being  that  it  would  not  be  likely  to 
^  the  cool  mountains  for  the  healed  valley  at  this  season,  unless 
?  wer  j  some  urgent  reason  for  doing  so  ;  the  presumption  again  be- 
that  the  step  has  been  taken  through  fear  of  assault  or  capture. 


As  in  every  year,  so  in  this,  at  Ascot  the  season  reached 
its  pinnacle,  and  is  now  on  the  downward  grade.  I  hardly 
think  that  this  year  the  Ascot  week  can  be  considered  a 
very  great  success.  The  weather,  especially  on  the  two  best 
days  of  the  great  race  meeting — the  "  Procession  "  and  the 
"Cup" — was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  with  their  children  and  suite,  and  many 
guests  from  the  favored  "  set,"  came  down  and  stayed  close 
by  for  the  week  at  Easthampstead  Hall,  the  Marquis  of 
Downshire's  place,  near  Bracknell,  which  his  lordship  kindly 
lent  "Tummy"  for  the  occasion.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  too,  were  the  guests  of  Prince  and  Princess 
Christian,  at  Cumberland  Lodge,  in  Windsor  Park.  And 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  ;t  society "  blossomed  forth 
from  Mayfair  and  Belgravia,  in  its  prettiest  frocks,  and  from 
Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly,  in  the  shiniest  hats  and  most  var- 
nished boots,  and  thronged  the  lawns  of  the  various  incis- 
ures, from  those  of  the  Coaching  and  Four-in-Hand  clubs 
to  the  Royal,  entrance  to  which  is  only  vouchsafed  to  the 
ere  me  de  la  crime.  Indeed,  to  be  seen  within  this  inclosure, 
particularly  on  the  Cup  day,  establishes  one's  status  in  society 
on  such  a  firm  and  unquestioned  basts  that  not  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  one's  name  in  the  Divorce  Court  as  co-respond- 
ent could  shake  it.  Curiously  enough,  the  man  who  has  the 
right  to  determine,  by  his  cards  of  admission  to  the  royal  in- 
closure, who  is  a  fit  and  proper  member  of  society,  is  the 
Earl  of  Cork.  His  sinecure  position,  as  Master  of  the 
Queen's  Buck-hounds,  gives  him  this  privilege.  But  I  have 
digressed  somewhat.  What  I  began  to  say  was,  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  advantages  enumerated  above  Ascot 
was  rather  a  failure.  I  don't  think  it  needs  much  more  to 
prove  what  I  say  than  that  but  four  horses  started  for  the 
Gold  Cup,  and  out  of  these  four,  two  were  owned  by  the  same 
man. 

But  talking  of  failures,  of  all  the  lamentable  break-downs, 
of  all  the  absurd  fiascos,  it  was  that  of k'  Freddie  "  Gebhardt's 
aged  nag,  Eole.  What  on  earth  possessed  the  far-famed 
Langtrian  dude  to  send  over  such  a  sorry  beast  to  compete 
with  English  racers  ?  Why,  he  hadn't  a  chance  with  St.  Ga- 
tien,  who  played  with  him  like  a  cat  does  with  a  mouse,  and 
after  letting  him  get  a  sniff  of  the  winning-post,  ran  straight 
away  from  him  in  a  jiffy.  I  don't  think  I  ever  knew  anything 
fall  so  painfully  flat,  and  I'm  sure  every  American  present 
had  a  right  to  be  justly  annoyed  at  having  such  a  wretched 
specimen  advertised  before  the  world  as  a  representative  of 
their  national  horseflesh.  What  a  different  affair  it  was  in 
'82,  when  Foxhall  so  gallantly  carried  the  stars  and  stripes  to 
victor)',  and  won  the  Gold  Cup  for  Mr.  Keene;  and,  by  the 
bye,  gave  the  New  York  custom-house  officials  a  chance  to 
haggle  over  it.  I  have  only  to  say  to  Mr.  Gebhardt,  that  if 
he  wants  a  gold  cup  to  grace  his  sideboard,  and  wants  the 
sort  they  run  for  at  Ascot,  he'll  have  to  fetch  over  a  different 
kind  of  animal  to  get  it  for  him  than  Eole.  After  Iroquois, 
and  Passaic,  and  Foxhall,  and  the  credit  they  did  their  train- 
ers, owners,  and  country,  it  was  a  downright  shame  for  him 
to  bring  over  such  a  brute.  I  fancy  he  got  pretty  hard  hit, 
and  won't  have  so  much  to  chuck  away  on  the  Lily  for  some 
time. 

However,  it's  but  a  tithe  of  those  present  who  go  to  Ascot 
who  take  any  real  interest  in  the  races,  or  who  go  there  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  see  the  people  and  be  seen.  For 
such  there  was  plenty  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  The 
dressing  of  the  ladies  was  quite  up  to  the  average,  and  in 
some  instances  quite  beyond  it.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
showed  her  fondness  for  her  favorite  blue  by  wearing  on  the 
procession  day  navy  blue  with  red  buttons,  and  a  bunch  of 
roses  at  her  throat,  and  a  blue  bonnet  with  scarlet  poppies  on 
it.  On  the  Cup  day  her  gown  was  light  blue  silk,  and  a  yel- 
low straw  bonnet.  The  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  wore  a  red 
and  black  striped  dress;  and  here  let  me  say  that  these  per- 
pendicular stripes  are  now  all  the  rage,  especially  as  an  under- 
skirt, over  which  is  but  the  merest  excuse  for  an  overdress. 
The  louder,  brighter,  and  broader  the  stripes  are  the  better, 
and  the  shorter  the  skirt  is  made,  why — the  ditto.  Neat 
boots  and  stunning  hosier)'  become  then  a  sine  qua  non.  And 
I  may  be  here  allowed  to  observe  that  there  were  many  pretty 
pairs  of  feet  to  be  seen  at  Ascot  stepping  daintily  over  the 
green  sward.  Maize-colored  gowns  are  also  extremely  fash- 
ionable, and  if  they  are  made,  as  was  the  Princess  Christian's, 
with  a  narrow  plastron  or  insertion  of  some  other  and  bright- 


j  er  shade  down  the  front  of  the  bodice  (hers  was  blue),  they  arc 
particularly  effective. 

Before  I  forget  it,  let  me  tell  you  something   I   heard  on 
i  first-class  authority.     It  is  not  given  as  the  second-hand  stuff 
1  which  generally  comes  from  servants,  and  is  gobbled  up  by 
I  the  society  journals  and  ordinary  run  of  foreign  correspond- 
1  ents,  but  was  told  me  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  knows  one  of 
I  the  princes.      The  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  is  a  most  curious 
eater.     Her  appetite  is  simply  ravenous,  and  when  she  dines 
out  she  eats  so  much  more  lhan  every  one  else  that  she  is 
always  the  last,  only  that  people  pretend   to  go  on  and  hum- 
bug with  the  food  on  their  plates  till  she  is  done.      Lady  de 
Grey — Gladys  Lady  Lonsdale,  that  was — looked  stunning  in 
a  pale  straw-colored  gown  that  fitted  her  superb  figure  like  a 
glove.     Wisely,  her  skirts  were  long.     The  fair  Gladys's  feet, 
you  must  know,  are  not  the  sort  that  women  like  to  show  or 
men  to  look  at.     Her  other  attractions  are,  however,  great 
enough  to  counterbalance  this  defect.      I  must  say,  though, 
that  notwithstanding  her  simply  ravishing  exterior  and  gor- 
geous eyes,  I  can  not  envy  Lord  de  Grey. 

Among  the  many  beauties  was  Miss  Calely.  Unlike  the 
majority  of  the  others,  her  dress  was  of  the  simplest.  But  it 
was  none  the  less  beautiful.  White  cotton  it  was;  no  mCre. 
But  the  queenly  figure  and  sweet  face  of  the  wearer  needed 
no  adjunct  of  dress  to  set  off  either.  Mrs.  Calely  is  renowned 
for  more  than  beauty.  She  is  the  first  plain  "  Mrs."  who  has 
ever  had  the  audacity  to  snub  "Tummy."  I  think  I  told 
you  of  this  some  time  ago,  so  I  need  not  repeat  it  in  extenso. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  amorous  prince  tried  to  flirt  with 
her,  but  his  advances  were  met  with  the  coldest  indifference 
and  disdain.  The  Countess  of  Dudley  had  done  the  same 
sort  of  thing  before  her.  But  a  countess  could  do  what  a 
"  Mrs."  couldn't,  particularly  when  the  said  "  Mrs."  was  but 
a  tradesman's  daughter,  for,  be  it  known,  that  Mrs.  Calely 
was  Miss  Chappell,  whose  father  is  the  well-known  Bond 
Street  music  seller.  However,  she  married  an  officer  in  the 
Life  Guards,  and  that  gave  her  position.  Yet,  after  all,  it 
seems  strange  that  so  much  store  should  be  placed  on  a 
woman's  resistance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  not  a  very 
high  commentary  on  the  virtue  of  the  English  upper  classes, 
is  it?  One  would  think  so,  certainly.  Still  people  talk  of 
such  things  as  though  it  were  almost  a  woman's  duty  as  a 
subject  to  submit  to  the  erotic  "  Tummy."  At  all  events, 
they  say,  "What  woman  wouldn't  be  dazzled  by  his  notice?" 
and  being  dazzled  is  a  mild  way  of  saying  ruined,  for  that  is 
really  the  upshot  of  the  thing,  and  what  they  mean.  But 
throwing  aside  all  ideas  of  womanly  virtue  and  high  principle, 
and  taking  lower  ground  altogether,  what  surprises  me  is 
that  women  are  not  disgusted  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  a 
wooer.  If  you  didn't  know  who  he  was,  you'd  think  him  about 
the  last  man  who  would  attempt  the  role  of  seducer.  With 
his  short  legs  and  arms,  and  round,  burly  stomach,  he  is 
heavily  handicapped  on  "  shape,"  while  his  short  neck, 
smirking,  grinning  face,  and  droop-cornered  cunning  eyes, 
are  not  the  sort  of  attractions  which  captivate  women.  I  re- 
peat, if  you  didn't  know  Albert  Edward  by  sight,  and  met 
him  walking  in  the  street,  you'd  think  he  was  the  commonest, 
most  ordinary-looking  German  Jew.  He  has  the  peculiar, 
quick  shifting  about  of  hands  and  arms,  the  set  of  head 
slightly  on  one  side,  and — as  I  say — the  half-shut-eyed  smirk- 
ing grin  which  distinguishes  so  many  of  that  race. 

Of  course,  he  was  surrounded  by  his  pals.  He  drove  over 
to  Ascot  from  Easthampstead  on  the  Earl  of  Fife's  drag. 
One  naturally  looks  for  a  different  class  of  associates  for  the 
heir-apparent.  But  one's  eyes  get  sore  in  the  operation.  The 
brother  of  such  titled  courtesans  as  Lady  Dupplin  and  Lady 
Ida  Hope  is  hardly  the  sort  of  companion  for  ladies,  and 
princesses  at  that.  But  he  is  "Tummy's"  chum,  and  when 
"  Tummy  "  backs  a  man  everybody  else  has  to  swallow  him. 
Sir  George  Chetwynd  is  another  sample.  He  is  a  great 
racing  man,  and  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  marrying  the 
free-going  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  whose  heartless  jilting 
of  Mr.  Chaplin  several  years  ago  is  one  of  the  historical 
events  of  high  life.  The  parade  soldier  and  review  general, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  was  also  a  notable  feature  of  the 
royal  circle.  The  duke  has  a  fine  time  of  it,  and  gets  paid 
well  by  the  British  tax-payers  for  doing  anything  else  but  fol- 
lowing his  trade — fighting.  Like  all  cowards — for  it  is  pretty 
well  understood  that  he  showed  the  white  feather  in  the  Cri- 
mea— the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  a  great,  fat  bully.  His 
eyes  snap  fire  on  the  barrack  square,  and  he  can  roar  with 
the  lungs  of  a  red  lion  amid  the  blank  cartridges.  I'm  told 
that  the  way  he  curses  and  swears  at  officers  beneath  him — 
during  a  sham  fight — if  they  don:t  do  just  as  he  likes,  is  sim- 
ply disgraceful.  Some  of  the  officers  pretend  not  to  hear, 
and  others  gallop  away  from  him. 

I  very  nearly  forgot  to  mention  Lady  Brassey.  It  is  not 
that  I  really  consider  her  worthy  of  or  entitled  to  note  at  my 
hands,  for  of  all  things  on  this  earth  which  I  detest  most  it 
is  a  snob,  be  the  same  male  or  female.  But  snobs  as  a  rule 
go  in  for  dress,  and  Ascot  being  a  place  where  swell  toggery 
is  indulged  in,  I  suppose  it  will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers 
to  know  that  one  of  the  leaders — if  not  the  leader — of  Eng- 
land's snobocracy  wore  on  the  occasion.  Imagine  a  stone- 
colored  gown  literally  covered  with  gold  embroider)-,  from 
which  hung  gilt  coins  and  pearls.  Over  this  was  thrown  a 
cream-colored  canvas  dust-cloak,  trimmed  with  brocades  of 
bouquets  and  brown-red  velvet.     Can  anybody  beat  that? 

But  enough  of  ladies'  dresses.  I  am  but  a  poor  hand  at 
hitting  them  off",  and  at  best  their  descriptions  grow  monot- 
onous. One  word,  therefore,  about  male  attire,  as  if  to 
equalize  matters.  What  has  long  been  considered  in  Eng- 
land about  one  of  the  worst  bits  of  taste  a  man  could  show, 
has  actually  come  into  fashion.  No  longer  is  a  tall  hat  to 
be  worn  only  with  a  frock  or  cut-away  morning  coat.  It  can 
be  donned  with  a  short  jacket.  But  there  is  this  condition  : 
the  jacket  must  be  black,  and  the  trousers  light.  The  al- 
most universal  adoption  of  frock-coats  and  morning  coats  by 
cads  and  shopmen,  doubtless,  has  had  to  do  with  the  innova- 
tion. Cockaigne. 
London,  June  25,  18S5. 

The  most  curious  things  in  Lima  are  mummies'  petrified 
eyeballs — which  are  usually  to  be  found  in  the  graves,  if  one 
is  careful  in  digging — used  as  watch  charms.  The  Incashad 
a  way  ofpr  ing  the  eyes  of  the  dead  from  decay — some 

process  which  modern  science  can  not  comprehend;  and  the 
eyeballs  make  very  pretty  settings  for  pins.  They  are  yel- 
low, and  hold  light  like  an  opal. 
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THE 


ARGONAUT, 


CLUB     MEN. 


A  Pen  Sketch  of  the  Many  Types. 


The  Bachelor  Member  spends  his  life  at  the  club,  makes  it 
his  home,  animates  it,  makes  it  agreeable,  and  gives  it  a 
charm  even  to  those  who  only  visit  it  occasionally.  He  dines 
regularly  at  a  special  table  with  a  few  choice  spirits.  If  an 
intruder  or  newly  elected  member,  ignorant  of  these  customs, 
usurps  this  place,  the  Bachelor  Member  makes  a  few  remarks 
to  the  steward  behind  the  scenes,  and  goes  off  in  a  rage. 
Woe  betide  the  hapless  man  who  is  guilty  of  such  an  error. 
It  would  be  best  for  him  not  to  put  any  one  up  for  election 
for  a  year.  The  Bachelor  Member  is  rather  cranky  regard- 
ing the  cuisine ;  he  comments  upon  the  menu,  and  complains 
that  there  is  no  variety.  He  cries  out  incessantly  at  the  high 
price  of  his  dinner,  and  maintains  that  the  only  use  of  a  club 
is  to  enable  its  members  to  live  economically.  He  never 
leaves  the  city,  is  gay,  a  good  liver,  a  good  talker,  has  the  run 
of  all  the  theatres,  sometimes  goes  behind  the  scenes,  and  in- 
terests himself  in  the  young  ladies  of  the  ballet.  He  is  a  man 
of  the  world  by  birth,  affiliations,  and  personal  appearance. 
He  seldom,  or  never,  goes  into  society,  where  he  is,  however, 
very  much  appreciated.  He  is  perfectly  informed  of  all  that 
takes  place  there,  and  from  time  to  time  gives  his  opinion  on 
some  current  scandal. 

The  Married  Member  dines  at  the  club  on  Mondays,  toes- 
cape  the  washing-day  dinner  at  home.  He  is  always  in  a 
good  humor;  he  sits  anywhere,  by  the  side  of  anybody;  he 
finds  everything  excellent — "much  better  than  in  his  own 
house"  (it  would  be  a  pity  if  it  were  not),  and  is  surprised 
that  any  one  can  complain  of  the  cuisine;  he  declares  that 
the  dinner  is  too  cheap  ;  that  the  table  costs  the  club  enor- 
mously, and  that  the  married  men  pay  for  luxuries  that  bach- 
elors enjoy.  The  Married  Member  washes  down  his  dinner 
with  sauternc,  bordeaux,  burgundy,  and  champagne,  smokes 
a  cigar  of  impossible  costliness,  and  generally  finishes  his 
evening  by  painting  the  town.  He  always  puts  the  menu  in 
his  pocket,  so  as  to  have  a  little  scene  next  day  with  his  wife, 
with  documentary  evidence  as  to  the  inferiority  of  her  cook. 
The  Glutton  is  generally  an  habitue.  He  takes  every 
course,  and  finds  everything  excellent,  for  the  reason  that  he 
knows  nothing  about  it.  He  seeks  quantity,  not  quality,  and 
says  that  the  only  fault  in  a  dinner  at  the  club  is  that  there  is 
not  enough  of  it.  He  has  a  marked  preference  for  certain 
side-dishes,  which  he  calls  for  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  and 
with  which  he  gorges  himself.  It  is  painful  to  see  him  eat, 
on  account  o"f  his  shameless  voracity,  but  he  makes  up  for 
this  defect  by  considerable  wit,  animation,  and  good  nature 
He  is  a  favorite  with  his  comrades,  who  guy  him  pitilessly 
about  his  gluttony,  and  whom  his  retorts  amuse  greatly. 

The  Connoisseur  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  maniac.  He  dis- 
cusses every  dish,  dissects  it,  explains  how  it  was  made,  of 
what  it  consists,  why  it  is  good  or  bad.  There  is  not  enough 
of  this  or  that,  the  yolk  of  egg  was  not  sufficiently  beaten, 
the  sauce  was  not  sufficiently  piquant.  He  sends  for  the 
steward  and  gives  him  a  lesson  in  culinary  art  which  he  re- 
quests him  to  transmit  to  the  cook.  He  talks  only  of  what 
he  has  eaten  in  such  and  such  houses;  of  what  he  has  taught 
cooks ;  of  the  restaurants  where  one  can  be  best  served, 
and  what  the  club  ought  to  do  to  have  a  perfect  table — in 
short,  he  is  a  greater  bore  than  a  wet  day. 

The  Grumbler — The  only  functions  which  he  has  pre- 
served are  his  rheumatism  and  a  capricious  stomach.  His 
contemporaries  say  that  he  was  once  very  amiable.  He 
finds  everything  absolutely  detestable,  criticises  every  dish, 
complains  bitterly,  and  never  ceases  to  growl  during  the 
whole  of  dinner  time,  and  while  drinking  his  coffee — which 
he  finds  execrable  like  everything  else — he  addresses  violent 
remonstrances  to  the  waiters.  Belongs  to  three  or  four 
clubs,  and  dines  one  week  at  one  and  the  next  at  another,  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  the  dinner  of  his  dreams.  He  is  sulky 
with  his  companions  when  they  do  not  join  in  his  recrimina- 
tions, and  covers  with  sovereign  contempt  all  who  are  satis 
fied  with  things.  He  is  listened  to  by  nobody,  and  bores 
everybody.  He  has  theories  on  art,  literature,  and  music; 
criticises,  decides,  and  asserts  that  at  this  moment  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  decent  book,  a  good  comedy,  or  an  en- 
durable opera.  He  is  severe  toward  the  weaknesses  of 
others,  exclusive  and  intolerant,  formal  and  pedantic.  He 
affiliates  only  with  a  small  number  of  people  whom  he  re- 
gards as  belonging  to  his  circle,  and  is  scarcely  civil  to  any 
one  else. 

The  Swell  Card-player  arrives  at  the  club  about  three 
o'clock.  He  is  just  up;  elegant,  well-dressed,  perfumed.  Seats 
himself  negligently  at  the  table,  wins  and  loses  with  the  same 
affected  indifference,  makes  witticisms,  and  goes  away  al- 
ways at  a  certain  time,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
game.  To  the  Swell  Card-player,  gaming  is  a  luxury  like 
horses  and  other  things. 

The  Cautious  Card-player  has  made  a  business  of  his 
pleasure.  He  goes  to  the  club  only  to  play,  and  begins  oper- 
ations as  soon  as  he  can.  He  limits  his  loss  when  he  is  out 
of  luck,  and  presses  his  luck  when  it  presents  itself.  Cold, 
distinguished  looking,  well-bred,  excellent  company,  he  has 
many  friends  and  spends  his  time  at  the  club  from  four  till 
seven,  when  he  dines,  and  from  midnight  until  four  in  the 
morning.  Is  exact  in  his  accounts,  and  pitiless  to  his  debtors. 
The  Squealing  Card-player's  distinctive  feature  is  to  bewail 
his  losses  as  if  he  were  reduced  to  his  last  cent.  If  he  wins, 
he  calls  it  chance.  His  face,  voice,  manner,  are  all  lugubrious. 
Nothing  ever  cheers  him.  He  suggests  impracticable  meth- 
ods of  playing,  and  declares  he  would  have  won  if  his  part- 
ner had  played  differently.  A  lucky  player  has  the  gift  of 
exasperating  him.  "  I  would  rather  play  with  a  blackleg," 
he  said,  on  one  of  his  days  of  discouragement,  "than  with  a 
lucky  man.  A  blackleg  lets  you  win  once  in  a  while  ;  a  man 
in  luck,  never." 

The  Billiard-player  disdains  all  other  games,  except,  per- 
haps, whist.  He  lives  in  the  billiard-room.  Enamored  of 
the  game,  he  talks  of  it  more  freely  than  on  any  other  sub- 
ject ;  complains  when  the  tables  are  occupied,  and  addresses 
remonstrances  to  the  directors  because  they  do  not  have 
them  in  every  room.  Billiard-players  form  a  scries  of  mon- 
omaniacs, which  include  several  varieties,  of  whom  the  prin- 
cipal are  these : 

The  Serious  Billiard-player  is  adored  by  the  marker,  who 
treats  him  with  veneration.     He  plays  coldly,  correctly,  scru- 


pulously, discusses  difficult  shots,  is  full  of  courtesy  and  in- 
dulgence toward  his  adversary,  always  says  that  everything 
is  well  played,  gives  points  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world, 
and  humors  his  habitual  antagonists  so  as  not  to  discourage 
them. 

The  Fanatical  Player  is  on  hand  whenever  he  can  get  the 
chance.  When  he  is  not  playing,  he  hovers  around  the  ta- 
ble, watches  his  companions,  criticises  the  shots,  inter- 
rupts the  player  to  explain  to  him  how  he  could  have  made  a 
run,  apostrophizes  him  who  has  just  missed  a  carrom,  and 
declares  generally  that  he  never  saw  a  game  worse  played. 
The  Fanatic  accepts  every  challenge,  gives  points,  but  com- 
plains all  the  time  of  his  adversary's  luck  ;  calls  it  a  scratch 
if  the  other  makes  a  good  shot,  and  if  by  chance  he  loses  a 
game,  throws  his  cue  on  the  floor  and  sulks  for  a  week.  He 
is  simply  insupportable  at  billiards.  Outside  of  this,  he  is  a 
good  fellow. 

The  Amateur  regards  billiards  like  any  other  amusement; 
is  generally  somewhat  below  the  average  in  skill;  plays  for 
the  fun  of  it — never  long,  and  always  gayly.  He  is  some- 
times witty,  always  good-natured,  amuses  the  spectators,  and 
amuses  himself  at  their  expense  quite  as  much  as  by  the 
game. 

The  Modest  Billiard-player  has  a  platonic  affection  for  the 
game;  visits  the  club  occasionally,  watches  the  players  as  j 
much  to  kill  time  as  from  any  interest  in  what  they  are  doing, 
nevertheless  sometimes  feels  a  wild  longing  to  hold  a  cue, 
but  being  excessively  timid  and  a  wretched  player,  he  only 
approaches  the  table  to  practice  by  himself;  only  plays  when 
the  club  is  deserted,  and  on  the  most  unfrequented  table. 
He  is  the  timid  violet  of  the  billiard-room. 

The  Invalid  is  full  of  wit,  humor,  and  originality,  but  par- 
adoxical and  eccentric  to  a  degree  ;  his  digestion  is  wrecked, 
his  palate  perverted,  his  health  undermined,  his  imagination 
unbridled  ;  dines  alone  at  an  isolated  table,  because  he  has 
a  horror  of  talking  when  he  eats  ;  chooses  a  corner  where 
there  are  no  draughts,  examines  each  dish  before  tasting  it, 
eats  with  method  and  deliberation,  with  his  head  in  his  plate, 
as  if  he  were  accomplishing  conscientiously  the  most  impor- 
tant act  of  his  existence.  He  will  not  allow  any  one  to  smoke 
in  his  vicinity  while  he  is  at  the  table,  drowns  himself  in  min- 
eral-water, swallows  his  coffee  by  little  sips,  always  declaring 
it  detestable.  The  ruling  passion  of  the  invalid  is  pride  in 
his  malady.  He  asserts  that  only  fools  and  common  people 
have  vigorous  health,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  refined, 
sensitive,  and  intelligent  if  one  is  not  an  invalid.  He  often 
says  of  an  author  or  composer  who  has  failed,  "  How  can 
you  expect  anything  of  him  ?  He  has  the  constitution  of  a 
horse.51  He  affirms  that  he  can  not  love  a  woman  unless  she 
is  fragile  as  a  flower,  and  he  only  appreciates  delicacies  that 
invariably  make  him  ill.  He  is  very  entertaining  for  five 
minutes,  but  turns  to  gall  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  Good  Talker  is  a  special  type.  He  has  a  distinctive 
personality,  around  which  revolves  what  might  be  called 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  club.  He  has  certain  preten- 
sions to  elegance,  and  laments  the  frivolity  of  the  age. 
Modern  literature  wearies  him — at  least  so  he  says.  For 
him,  painting,  music,  the  drama  no  longer  exist,  or  are  only 
a  grotesque  and  wearisome  parody.  He  even  asserts  that 
the  material  side  of  existence  is  in  a  deplorable  state  of  in- 
feriority, and  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  decent  shirt- 
maker  or  good  boot-maker,  that  elegance  is  lost,  good  man- 
ners have  disappeared,  and  for  a  man  of  the  world  life  is  sim- 
ply impracticable.  If  you  push  him  further,  he  will  tell  you 
that  science  itself  is  in  its  decadence,  and  all  these  so-called 
discoveries  about  which  there  is  so  much  talk  are  not  at  all 
superior  to  the  old-fashioned  stage-coaches  and  oil-lamps  of 
our  ancestors.  Aside  from  this,  he  is  witty,  cultured,  even 
erudite,  with  a  fund  of  anecdote  which  he  lavishes  with  skill 
and  opportuneness.  He  has  refined  tastes,  and  is  a  good 
listener  withal.  He  is  the  centre  of  every  conversation,  di- 
rects it,  and  contributes  to  it;  holds  a  prominent  place  in 
the  club  and  would  leave  a  void  if  he  were  to  drop  out.  The 
Good  Talker  does  not  play  or  read  much;  he  has  a  special 
chair,  which  every  one  respects,  and  where  he  holds  his 
levees,  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  surrounded  by 
his  constituency.  It  is  to  him  that  goers  and  comers  bring 
the  news,  that  scandal-mongers  fabricate  slanders,  that  repu- 
tations are  made  and  unmade,  and  the  merits  of  candidates 
for  membership  are  discussed. 

The  Chatterer  is  the  caricature  of  the  Good  Talker.  He 
is  physically  and  morally  pretentious.  He  is  fatiguing,  long- 
winded,  a  sham  student,  and  a  sham  artist.  He  is  ashamed 
of  his  low  extraction,  and,  in  a  word,  the  prince  of  snobs.  He 
has  read  everything  and  retained  nothing;  he  has  seen  every- 
thing and  understood  nothing;  he  has  observed  everything 
and  formed  opinions  on  nothing,  and  yet  believes  that  he 
knows,  understands,  and  appreciates  more  than  any  one  in 
the  world.  He  has  a  mania  for  putting  himself  forward,  and 
takes  part  in  every  conversation ;  he  interrupts  you  to  utter 
some  idiocy,  or  to  correct  you  on  a  date  or  a  fact ;  he  nar- 
rates ponderously,  and  at  great  length,  things  that  every  one 
knew  before,  puts  his  feet  on  the  table  and  talks  politics  with 
epic  brevity  and  exactness,  makes  quotations  apropos  of 
everything  and  inopportune  jokes.  The  Chatterer  is  always 
in  the  way  ;  he  does  not  play,  reads  sometimes,  and  walks 
from  group  to  group  with  tedious  obstinacy.  He  is  the  plague- 
spot  of  the  club.     Trade-mark — does  not  know  he  is  a  bore. 

The  Reader  comes  to  the  club  by  preference  when  no  one 
is  there.  He  rapidly  crosses  the  other  rooms  and  buries  him- 
self in  the  library,  seizes  his  magazine  or  book,  and  never 
stirs  again.  If  any  one  else  enters  the  library,  the  Reader 
raises  his  head  and  glowers  at  the  intruder.  If  any  one 
speaks  to  him,  he  shows  signs  of  impatience ;  if  he  hears  con- 
versation near  him,  he  gives  a  significant  growl.  For  him  the 
club  is  nothing  but  a  reading-room.  The  majority  of  the 
members  do  not  know  his  name,  some  of  them  are  confident 
that  he  never  belonged  to  the  club — not  that  he  in  any  way- 
detracts  from  the  august  body,  for  his  manners  are  irreproach- 
able and  his  morals  correct — but  he  is  unknown. 

The  Letter-Writer  diminishes  his  office  expenses  by  using 
for  his  voluminous  correspondence  the  pens,  paper,  and  ink  of 
the  club.  He  is  even  accused  of  carrying  them  off  in  his 
pockets.  He  comes  in  soon  after  breakfast,  installs  himself 
at  a  desk,  and  stays  there  until  he  has  thrown  off  fifteen  or 
twenty  letters.  Naturally  as  silent  as  the  reader,  he  is  much 
more  affable,  and  permits  himself  to  be  interrupted  for  a 
minute's  chat,  without  manifesting  any  impatience. 

The  Dude  only  visits  the  club  from  four  to  seven.     He  is 


almost  bored  to  death,  but  imagines  that  he  owes  it  to  him 
self  and  to  his  reputation  to  be  seen  there.  From  the  mo 
ment  he  enters  he  plants  himself  at  a  window,  where  h 
stands  for  hours,  exhibiting  himself,  his  cravats,  and  his  cos 
tumes.  The  whole  city  must  see  him  and  know  that  he  be 
longs  to  a  club,  especially  the  ladies. 

The  Temporary  Member  who  wishes  to  be  reelected  atth 
end  of  his  three  months,  or  intends  to  be  a  permanent  men 
ber,  shows  an  exaggerated  politeness.  He  walks  through  th 
rooms,  hat  in  hand,  shakes  hands  incessantly,  professes  t 
be  enchanted  with  everything,  finds  the  most  ridiculou 
things  adorable,  plays  high,  loses  every  time,  and  endurt 
bores  with  admirable  stoicism ;  dines  at  the  club  oftei 
always  in  full  dress  and  white  tie,  and  returns  after  the  the; 
tre.  Avenges  himself  when  he  is  elected  a  permanent  men' 
ber  for  the  constraint  he  imposed  upon  himself  as  a  tempt 
rary  one. 

The  Dilettante  spends  his  time  in  conversation  or  in  tr. 
library;  is  the  oracle  of  amateurs  for  whom  he  professes  th 
most  supreme  contempt;  believes  it  his  duty  to  be  fantasti 
capricious,  original,  and  eccentric,  and  to   promulgate 
most  paradoxical  theories;  wishes  to  be  considered  brilli, 
is  so  sometimes,  but  does  not  recognize  the  quality  in  otl 
Shrugs  his  shoulders  when  he  hears  a  Philistine  critirisi 
opera  or  a  picture;    makes  a  perfect  hue  and  cry  bee; 
there  is  no  piano ;  ends  by  getting  one,  to  the  despair  of 
other  members  of  the  club.     The   Dilettante  is  pale,  sii 
thin  ;  has  an  impossible  twist  to  his  neck-tie,  which  woul 
ridiculous  on  any  one  else.      He  does  not  visit  the  club 
amusement,  but  to  observe. 

The  Well-Meaning  Idiot — This  person  belongs  to  all 
professions.     He  is  universal.      He  is  the  man  who  alw 
joins  you   and    your    friend   when   you    are    talking 
some  matter  confidentially.      He  is  the  man  who  will 
nipt  two  men   playing  billiards,  and  ask  them  to  mak 
three-hancted  pool,  and  take  him  in.     He  is  the  man  who 
behind  you  at  the  card-table,  gives  away  your  hand  thro 
his  transparent  asininity,  and  drives  you  to  frenzy  by  id 
comments  on  your  play.     He  is  the  man  who  always  ta 
pity  on  you  when  you  are  reading,  thinks  you  are  bored,  a^ 
talks  to  you.     He  is  the  man  who  comes  from  the  letter-rai 
holding  a  letter  in  his  hand,  when  you  are  talking  to  Jon! 
and  says  to  you  :  "  Here's  a  letter  for  you,  old  chappie.    Y'tQ 
dashing,  long-pointed  hand,  ain't  it  ?    Devil  of  a  fellow  amoi 
the  girls,  ain't  he,  Jones — hey  ?"     The  Well-Meaning  Idi 
hands  you  this  so  that  Jones  may  see  the  hand-writing;  Jon 
sees  that  it  is  from  Mrs.  Jones;   you  see  that  Jones  sees  it 
from  Mrs.  Jones;  Jones  has  a  secret  desire  to  slay  you;  ai 
you? — well,  you  have  a  wild  thirst  for  the  heart's  blood 
the  Well-Meaning  Idiot. — Freely  adapted  for  the  Argona 
from  the  Fre?ich  of  La  Vie  Parisienne, 


A  visitor  to  the  Westinghouse  stables,  in  Pittsburg,  se 
among  an  array  of  handsome  blooded  horses  one  of  peculi 
beauty  of  color  and  carriage.  Casual  notice  is  quickem 
into  close  inspection  when  it  is  noticed  that  the  horse  nev 
moves.  He  is  dead.  Though  lifeless,  he  is  perhaps  the  on 
horse  in  America  to-day  which  wears  a  full  set  of  solid  silv 
shoes.  Mrs.  George  Westinghouse  is  the  leader  of  East  El 
fashionable  life.  Her  dresses  are  the  costliest,  her  rece 
tions  the  most  brilliant,  and  her  turnouts  the  finest  in  tl 
city.  Her  husband  is  said  to  have  settled  an  income  of  o: 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  year  pin-money  upi 
her.  She  is  a  lady  of  artistic  taste,  and  a  year  ago  she  d 
cided  upon  a  team  of  cream-colored  horses  with  flowm 
snowy  manes.  Such  horses  are  as  rare  as  they  are  beautifi 
but  Mrs.  Westinghouse,  nothing  daunted,  set  about  to  pr 
cure  them.  Four  agents  were  employed,  and  for  mont! 
the  country  was  scoured,  and  stables  and  stock-farms  we 
ransacked  to  find  the  silver-tipped  horses.  At  last  the  tea 
was  turned  over  to  their  delighted  mistress.  They  cosft 
three  thousand  dollars,  but  the  expense  of  getting  them  w 
enormous.  Mrs.  Westinghouse,  early  in  the  use  of  her  nt 
acquisition,  became  concerned  as  to  what  she  should  do 
one  of  them  should  die.  The  agents  who  secured  the 
pair  were  sent  out  to  find  a  third.  They  were  succes 
and  the  three  beauties  were  soon  on  friendly  terms, 
strangest  part  of  the  story  is,  perhaps,  that  what  Mrs.  We 
inghouse  feared — the  death  of  one  of  the  original  pair 
curred  but  two  weeks  after  the  third  one  had  been  acquir< 
So  much  had  Mrs.  Westinghouse  become  attached  to  t 
horse,  that  she  ordered  him  sent  to  New  York,  to  a  we 
known  taxidermist,  to  be  stuffed.  There  he  was  treated 
silver  shoes  and  given  as  near  as  possible  a  look  of  recogi 
tion,  so  that  when  his  mistress  enters  the  stables  none  a 
pears  more  glad  to  see  her  than  he.  The  horse  is  groomi 
blanketed,  and  attended  as  carefully  as  if  alive.  His  bed 
always  made  and  his  manger  always  full  of  hay. 


"  Have  you  noticed  what  dandies  many  of  the  drivers  | 
the  new  hansoms  are?"  asked  a  New  York  liven-  stab 
keeper.     "  It  was  something  unusual  to  see  a  cabman  w 
dressed  until  the  hansoms  came  in  vogue,  and  then  the  dl 
dies  began  to  appear.     On  my  way  up  Broadway  1  node 
lots  of  them   who   were  dressed  with  great    pretensions 
style.     They  wore  white  hats,  box-coals,  yellow  gloves,  I 
most  of  them  had  big  roses  in  their  button-holes.     All  tl' 
you   know,  is   the   result   of  the   fashion   which  has    ifl 
sprung  up  of  young  girls  riding  in  hansoms.     The  subji 
has  been  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  newspaper  discusswl 
and  some  of  the  critics  have  taken  it  upon  themselves 
censure  ladies  for  going  about  the  city  unattended  in  h;| 
soms.     From  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  aft 
noon  there  is  a  perpetual  string  of  hansoms  on  Fifth  A\  en- 
Broadway,  and  the  side  streets,  and  each  of  them  bear; 
couple  of  handsomely  dres"sed  and  more  or  less  attract  I 
girls  or  women." 

Although  the  trousseau  of  the  Princess  Beatrice  will  not  I 
nearly  so  elaborate  as  that  of  Lady  Ermyntrudc  Malct,  E 
will  be  provided  with  a  small  army  of  boots  and  sho 
There  are  seaside  or  yachting  shoes,  made  of  Russian  lea 
er;  light  shoes,  embroidered  in  gold  with  the  rose,  sfr 
rock,  and  thistle ;  mountaineering  boots  studded  with  nai 
riding  boots  lined  with  white  Astrakan,  and  traveling  bo 
lined  with  sealskin.  The  trousseau,  it  is  understood,  will 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  and  if  there  will  be  no  it 
there  will  be  no  extravagance. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE     HOUSE    OF    CARDS. 

A  Study  of  Great  Britain's  Hereditary  Legislators. 


Let  wealth  and  commerce,  laws  and  learning,  die, 
But  leave  us  still  our  old  nobility. 

— Lord  John  Manners. 

'  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  advent  of  the  Conservative 
linistry  in  England  should  bring  with  it  a  series  of  illustra- 
ons  of  the  obsoleteness  and  decay  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
]Ir.  Gladstone,  the  foremost  statesman  of  England,  has  de- 
lined  an  earldom.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Stafford  North- 
ote  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
louse  of  Lords,  in  order  to  lay  him  on  the  shelf,  and  it  is 
escribed  in  the  newspapers  as  "  Sir  Stafford's  snub,''  and 
s  being  "kicked  up-stairs."  It  comes  out,  moreover,  that 
,ord  Salisbury  himself,  the  Premier  of  the  new  Conservative 
linistry.  has  always  disliked  the  House  of  Lords,  and  once 
eriously  consulted  counsel  as  to  the  practicability  of  resign- 
lg  his  peerage  and  returning  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Vhen  we  add  to  this  the  general  regret  felt,  not  only  in 
imerica,  but  in  England,  when  Alfred  Tennyson,  the  poet, 
ecame  Lord  Tennyson  d'Eyncourt,  it  certainly  seems  as  if 
le  English  peerage  was  but  a  house  of  cards — showy,  brill- 
int,  with  at  least  four  distinct  court  suits,  but  insecure  and 
lable  to  fall. 

]  Another  recent  event  illustrates  clearly,  to  Americans  at 
jsast,  this  baseless  and  now  meaningless  institution  which 
jevertheless  so  dazzles  many.  The  claim  to  the  Lauderdale 
leerage,  in  regard  to  which  several  of  our  own  lawyers  have 
leen  summoned  to  testify,  rests  wholly  on  the  question  wheth- 
[r  the  heir  to  a  certain  English  title  was  legally  married  in 
\',ew  York  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  to  a  woman  who 
lad  borne  him  several  children  without  marriage.  If  the  final 
Inion  was  legal,  it  legalized  these  children;  and  Major  Mait- 
lind,  who  is  descended  from  one  of  these,  is  an  English  peer ; 
j"  otherwise,  he  is  not ;  and  on  this  point  Mr.  Phelps  and  Sen- 
tor  Edmunds  gave  opposite  opinions.  Now,  it  is  obvious 
liat  this  tardy  decision  will  not  affect  in  the  slightest  degree 
lie  personal  qualities,  mental,  moral,  or  physical,  of  Major 
llaitland.  He  is  what  he  is,  in  all  these  respects,  whether  he 
I.  a  lord  or  not ;  and  yet  in  one  case  he  is  entitled  by  birth  to 
legislate  in  what  is  still  called  the  "Upper  House"  of  the 
fciritish  Empire,  and  to  have  the  enormous  social  precedence 
Inplied  in  a  title;  while  in  the  other  case  he  loses  it.  There 
(ould  hardly  be  a  better  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  whole 
;.-stem  of  hereditary  rank. 

I  It  is  true  that  the  old  French  theory  that  the  blood  of  a 
lobleman'was  chemically  distinct  from  that  of  a  plebeian 
[as  pretty  well  disappeared  from  the  English  mind.  It  is 
:enerally  admitted  that  a  great  many  English  peerages  have 
very  dishonorable  origin — some  royal  mistress,  some  low- 
-orn  money-lender.  Lord  St.  Leonards,  who  lately  went  to 
irison  for  the  once  high-bred  offense  of  seducing  a  servant- 
iiaid,  was  the  grandson  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, whose  father  was  the  court  barber.  But  the  common 
.aim  is  that,  whatever  the  origin  may  be,  the  associations 
,nd  traditions  of  high  birth  have  an  elevating  influence — that 
\oblesse  oblige,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  I  believe  that  nothing 
in  be  shallower  than  this  theory.  One  makes  a  mistake 
ho  reads  Thackeray's  "Four  Georges"  and  thinks  of  it  as 
'ivealing  a  condition  of  things  wholly  passed  by.  Any  one 
J  ho  reads  the  admirable  sketch,  "London  Society,"  by  "A 
.oreign  Resident,"  will  get  a  companion  picture;  and  even 
\\\s  sketch,  admitting  as  it  does  the  coarseness  that  still  pre- 
ails  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  immediate  circle,  is  a  state- 
ment far  less  strong  than  might  have  been  made  fifteen  or 
;venty  years  ago.  This  was  the  period  when,  as  was  said 
i  society  at  the  time,  the  prince  "perjured  himself  like  a 
entleman"  in  the  Mordaunt  divorce  case,  and  when  no 
toung  man  or  woman  could  be  identified  with  the  "  prince's 
jet"  without  impaired  reputation.  I  well  remember  to  have 
leard  from  an  eminent  American  artist  a  description  of  what 
e  actually  saw  of  the  riotous  revelry  of  a  group  of  young 
English  people  at  the  notorious  Jardin  Mabille  in  Paris,  and 
e  presently  ascertained  that  it  was  none  other  than  the 
prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  their  "set"  come  over 
om  England  for  a  "  lark." 

But  apart  from  such  extremes,  what  an  extraordinary  self- 
, relation  is  that  contained  in  the  autobiography  of  Lord 
lonald  Gower,  a  man  born  in  the  purple,  or  as  near  it  as 
England  can  get — the  early  resident  of  the  very  toy-palace 
linutely   described  in    "  Lothair" — a  man    whose  reminis- 
'  i'.ences  fairly  glitter  with  great  names  !     And  what  is  the  out- 
come of  it  all?     A  petty  scribbler  in  Vanity  Fair, -who  by 
■  is  own  confession  serves  up  his  hosts  to  ridicule  in  print  if 
Tieir  houses  happen  to  smell  of  the  roast  mutton  on  which 
i'  ieir  high-bom  guests  dine.      No  Western  cowboy  could  be 
uiltyof  such  brutality.      And  yet  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
louse  of  Cards  is  its  supposed  influence  on  manners.     Not 
lerely  untraveled  Americans,  but  even  liberal  Englishmen, 
, 'nd,  still  more,  English   women,  are  even  now  fettered  by 
'  'ie  delusion.      I  remember  having  a  long  talk  a  dozen  years 
>  go  with  an  English  lady,  a  thorough  Liberal  in  politics, 
ho  stoutly  maintained  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  hereditary 
ristocracy  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  good  manners.      I 
Dunted  over  to  her,  one  by  one,  the  noblemen  I  had  hap- 
ened  to  meet — it  did  not  take  long — not  one  of  whom,  I  as- 
i'irted,  had  what  would  be  called  in  America  good  manners. 
.^  a  each  case  she  admitted  it,  but  found  each  case  an  excep- 
on.     This  one  was  a  notorious  oddity,  and  his  father  before 
im ;    that  one  was  a  "recent  creation";    the  other  was  a 
:j .  law  lord."      Cite  whom  I  might,  the  real  blue  blood  was 
u  ever  at  fault.      At  last  I  said  :  "  Can  the  stream  rise  above 
m  s  source  ?     I  hear  of  very  rude  things  as  done  by  the  royal 
:    rinces."      "  Oh,"  she  said,  "  they  are  not  Englishmen  ;  they 
i  *e  Germans!" 

[  I  believe  there  is  nothing  worse  for  the  manners  as  well  as 
I  torals  of  a  nation  than  to  have  a  class  which  claims  an  here- 
itary  privilege  to  establish  its  own  standard,  and  which 
ids  by  imposing  that  standard  on  other  people.  The  Eng- 
ih  aristocratic  society,  Matthew  Arnold  says,  "  materalizes 
ie  upper  classes,  vulgarizes  the  middle  classes,  and  brutal- 
'  es  the  lower  classes."  For  a  few  foolish  Americans  it  does 
i  1  three  of  these  things  at  once. — T.  IV.  Higginson  in  Har- 
tr>s  Bazar. 


VERS    DE    SOCIETE. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  is  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height. 


Optimism. 
The  world  is  old, 
And  love  grows  cold, 
And  hearts  are  sold 
For  gold,   they  say. 

My  lady  tastes  the  pleasure 

Of  each  hour  that  passes  by; 
In  Fasliion's  golden  garden 

The  brightest  butterfly. 
Meanwhile,  down-town,  her  husband, 

From  dawning  until  dark, 
In  his  close  and  cobwebbed  office. 

Out-toils  his  busiest  clerk. 

For  the  world  is  old. 
And  love  grows  cold, 
And  hearts  are  sold 
For  gold— Well  a  day! 

But  my  lady's  presence  ever 

Brightens  the  busy  place; 
When  he  pauses  in  his  writing 

He  sees  her  perfect  face. 
Meanwhile,  up-town,  my  lady. 

The  gayest  of  the  gay, 
The  kiss  of  her  lips  keeps  for  him — 

The  love  of  her  heart  all  day. 

Is  the  world,  then,  old? 
Does  love  grow  cold? 
And  are  hearts  sold 
For  gold  alway? 
— George  T.  Lanigan  in   Town 


Topii 


A  Poem  of  Poverty. 
If  I  had  more  a  year,  love. 

If  I  had  more  a  year, 
I'd  take  vou  to  the  opera. 

Which  now  would  look  quite  queer; 
On  carriages  and  Jacqueminots 

I'd  make  it  disappear; 
Candy,  ice-cream — -whate'er  you  chose, 

If  I  had  more  a  year. 

If  I  had  more  a  year,  love, 

I  should  my  love  confess, 
I'd  give  vou  every  kind  of  chance 

To  softly  murmur,   "Yes!" 
You  might  accept  me  tlien,  I  think, 

We'll  settle  down  next  year  — 
The  other  men  could  take  to  drink. 

If  I  had  more  a  year. 

If  I  had  more  a  year,  love, 

'Twould  very  soon  be  shown 
If  'tis  (or  not)  a  pleasant  thing 

To  live  for  one  alone. 
You're  something  like  your  mother,  now ; 

You'll  grow  more  like,  I  fear. 
Perhaps  'tis  better,  anyhow, 

I  haven't  more  a  year.  — Life. 


Two  Letters. 
MISS   ROSAMOND  TO  CECIL. 

Dear  Cecil:  I  hope  this  will  find  you 

Secure  in  your  rural  retreat, 
With  nothing  around  to  remind  you 

Of  the  rush  and  the  roar  of  the  "street" 
Is  a  country  life  really  delightful, 

Or  do  you  declare  it  a  bore? 
I  always  imagined  it  frightful — 

I  wish  you  were  here  at  the  shore  ! 

When  you  go  in  the  forest  to  ramble 

Are  you  safe  from  the  "bulls  and  the  bears," 
Those  dangerous  creatures  that  gambol? 

And  have  you  forgotten  your  cares? 
Indeed,  dear,   I  think  it's  a  scandal 

That  you  should  so  long  have  to  pore 
Over  Chitty,  that  stupid  old  Vandal — 

I  wish  you  were  here  at  the  shore  ! 

I  stroll  in  the  cool  of  the  morning, 

I  sit  on  the  sands  by  the  sea, 
And  list  to  the  voice  of  its  scorning 

The  land  in  its  turbulent  glee; 
I  wander  a-field,  'mong  the  daisies, 

Admirers  I  have  by  the  score, 
How  weary  I  am  of  their  praises — 

I  wish  you  were  here  by  the  shore! 

In  spite  of  the  balls  without  number, 

And  fetes  upon  velvety  lawns. 
The  boat-rides  when  seas  are  a-slumber, 

And  drives  in  the  cool  of  the  dawns, 
Dear  Cecil,  my  heart  is  still  lonely 

(I  never  have  felt  so  before), 
I  have  one  desire,  and  one  only — 

I  wish  you  were  here  at  the  shore ! 

CECIL  TO   ROSAMOND. 

Dear  Rosamond:  your  letter 

Has  made  me  long  to  fling 
Aside  each  cruel  fetter, 

And,  like  a  bird,  take  wing 
Through  leagues  of  airy  reaches, 

O'er  miles  of  sunlit  sky, 
And  seek  the  sandy  beaches 

Beside  the  pines  of  Rye. 

But,  Rosamond,  the  rosy 

Enchantment  fancy  brings 
Must  fade  before  the   prosy. 

Most  commonplace  of  things. 
A  penceless  youth  who  hovers 

O'er  Blackstone,  drear  and  dry, 
Would  seem  the  worst  of  lovers 

Beside  the  pines  of  Rye. 

I  spend  rare  days  in   trouting, 

I  pass  all  nights  in  dreams ; 
And  ever  through  the  flouting 

Of  endless  legal  reams, 
That  float  through  slumber's  spaces. 

My  vision  will  espy 
The  tenderest  of  faces 

Beside  the  pines  of  Rye. 

And  so  'mid  work  and  pleasure, 

One  thought  I  ever  find — 
A  thought  I  fondly   treasure — 

Is  foremost  in  my  mind, 
That  she  whose  firm  devotion 

Is  fixed  as  stars  on  high, 
Ere  long  will  leave  the  ocean 

Beside  the  pines  of  Rye. 

— Clinlon  Scollard  in  the  Rambisr, 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Frederick  Bryton's  unique  verbal  phrases  have  won  for 
him  a  certain  sort  of  celebrity.  His  latest  mot  refers  to  a 
New  York  critic  of  Hebrew  origin  who  had  never  been  able 
to  commend  Bryton's  acting.  Raging  the  other  day  over  a 
fresh  scoring,  Bryton  burst  forth  with:  "I'll  get  even  with 
that  fellow  yet,  if  I  have  to  pound  his  grave  with  a  ham !" 


A  census-taker  at  Buffalo  had  a  funny  experience.  After 
the  usual  "questions  had  been  put  and  answered  at  a  house, 
he  was  about  to  leave,  when  the  woman,  who  had  seemed  in 
an  uncertain  state  of  mind,  made  bold  to  say:  "  I  think  there 
may  be  another  by  this  time  :  wait  a  little  while."  He  sat 
for  a  few  minutes.  She  returned,  exclaiming :  "  Yes,  you  can 
add  another.     It's  a  girl." 


When  Mr.  Phelps,  Minister  to  England,  was  in  New  Ha- 
ven, it  was  among  his  duties  to  instruct  the  academic  seniors 
in  law.  A  student  was  asked  one  day  to  give  the  essentials 
of  a  deed.  By  dint  of  much  head-scratching  he  described 
fairly  a  will.  Professor  Phelps  called  his  attention  to  the 
mistake,  much  to  his  confusion,  but  relieved  him  and  the  sit- 
uation by  remarking  at  once:  "Mr. ,  1  shall  have  to  take 

the  will  for  the  deed." 


A  dentist  advised  a  man  to  have  a  tooth  taken  out,  assur- 
ing him  that  if  he  inhaled  gas  he  would  feel  no  pain.  "  What 
is  the  effect  of  the  gas  ? "  asked  the  man.  "  It  makes  you  in- 
sensible," said  the  dentist,  "and  you  don't  know  anything 
that  takes  place."  The  man  took  out  his  money.  "  Oh, 
never  mind  the  fee  until  afterward,"  remarked  the  dentist. 
"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that,"  said  the  patient ;  "  I  only  wanted 
to  see  how  much  money  I  had." 


An  Australian  parson  was  taking  leave,  recently,  of  a  con- 
gregation with  whom  he  had  not  lived  on  the  best  of  terms. 
"  I  do  not  regret  our  separation,  dear  brethren,  for  three  good 
and  valid  reasons.  The  first  is  that  you  don't  love  me  ;  the 
second,  that  you  don't  love  one  another;  and  the  third,  that 
God  does  not  love  you.  You  don't  love  me — my  salary  is 
several  months  in  arrears.  You  don't  love  one  another — or 
there  would  not  be  such  a  dearth  of  marriages  among  you. 
And  God  does  not  seem  to  love  you  as  you  ought  to  be  loved, 
because  there  have  been  so  few  funerals  among  you  lately." 


The  celebrated  Professor  Neander  was  spending  an  even- 
ing out,  when  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the  host  begged  his 
guest  to  put  up- with  him  for  the  night.  The  renowned  the- 
ologist  shook  his  head  and  said  he  would  willingly  remain, 
but  at  present  it  was  out  of  the  question,  as  he  had  not  his 
night-clothes  with  him.  Suddenly  it  was  discovered  that  the 
professor  had  disappeared,  but  a  half  hour  later  he  rushed  in 
as  suddenly  as  he  had  left.  He  was  wet  through  to  the  skin, 
but  he  pointed  with  satisfaction  to  a  small  packet  in  his 
hand.  "  My  night-clothes,"  he  said,  naively;  "now,  my  dear 
friend,  I  can  stay  with  you."  The  professor  had  walked 
home  in  a  tremendous  rain-storm  for  the  purpose  of  fetch- 
ing his  night-clothes. 

It  had  become  the  fashion  in  the  sitting  of  the  German 
Diet  for  only  the  imperial  embassador  to  smoke.  One  day- 
Baron  von  Bismarck  drew-  out  his  cigar  case  and  asked  his 
Austrian  colleague  for  a  light,  which,  of  course,  could  not  be 
refused.  Henceforth  Prussia  as  well  as  Austria  smoked; 
but  one  by  one  the  smaller  states  of  Germany  felt  the  dis- 
tinction thus  made  between  them  and  the  great  powers  to  be 
invidious,  and  lighted  their  cigars.  One  elderly  gentleman, 
who  had  hitherto  been  guiltless  of  tobacco,  is  said  to  have 
suffered  severely  from  the  energy  with  which  he  puffed  away 
at  an  enormous  cigar  in  order  to  assert  the  independent 
sovereignty  of  his  government.  He  was  one  of  those  mute, 
inglorious  patriots  whose  self-sacrifice  even  posterity  fails  to 
recognize. 

Admiral  Worden,  who  is  President  of  the  Retiring  Board 
at  the  Navy  Department,  is  very  short-tempered  and  has  very 
little  patience  with  lawyers.  The  other  day-  a  case  was  being 
tried  before  him.  The  officer  who  was  up  for  retirement  did 
not  want  to  be  retired.  He  had  employed  a  very  eloquent 
and  pugnacious  lawyer  to  defend  him.  The  Judge- Advocate- 
General  of  the  Navy  hearing  of  this,  sent  a  Judge-Advocate 
down  to  oppose  him.  The  outside  lawyer  raised  a  question 
of  jurisdiction.  A  war  of  words  ensued.  Admiral  Worden 
stood  the  clash  of  the  argument  about  half  an  hour.     Then 

he  stood  up  very  straight  and  fairly  howled:    "By ,  let 

there  be  silence.     This  court  has  jurisdiction  or  something 

else,  and  I  will  be if  I  don't  use  it.     So  belay  your  jaw." 

This  decision  of  the  court  knocked  the  civilian  lawyer  com- 
pletely out  of  time,  and  he  has  hardly  yet  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity. 

Mr.  Blank,  an  American,  when  in  London  within  a  few 
months,  was  invited  by  Lady  Dash,  who  is  well  known  and 
much  admired  in  society  circles  in  New  York  and  New- 
port, to  meet  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  dinner. 
The  gentleman,  Mr.  Blank,  had  expressed  to  Lady  Dash  a 
great  desire  to  meet  these  distinguished  personages,  particu- 
larly the  beautiful  princess;  and  at  length  came  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gratify  his  very  natural  wish.  Before  the  time  ar- 
rived for*  the  dinner,  however.  Lady  Dash  gave  him  a  few 
necessary  instructions,  telling  him :  "  On  no  account  must  you 
address  her  royal  highness  first;  but  wait  until  she  addresses 
you.  She  is  very  deaf  and  exceedingly  sensitive  on  that 
point,  so  be  sure  and  in  no  way  indicate  your  knowledge  of 
that  fact."  The  distinguished  party  met  at  dinner,  and  every- 
thing was  passing  off  with  the  ease  and  elegance  of  such  en- 
tertainments when  given  by  Lady  Dash,  when,  after  a  while, 
H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  asked:  "Mr.  Blank,  how 
long  have  you  been  in  London  ? "  He  looked  at  her,  and 
without  a  word  in  reply,  held  up  three  fingers,  indicating 
three  months  !  The  princess  merely  inclined  her  head,  and 
in  another  moment  spoke  to  the  hostess,  who  was  too  well 
bred  to  show  the  horror  which  she  experienced  at  such  a  lack 
of  tact.  The  sensations  of  those  present  at  table  may  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


A   SPORTING    MILLIONAIRE. 


'  Flaneur  "  tells  how  George  Law  Suffered  among  the  New  York  Sports. 


Mr.  George  Law  is  having  an  experience  which  many  an- 
other man  of  his  habits  and  likings  has  had  before.  He  is  a 
peculiar  sort  of  millionaire.  With  an  enormous  income,  a 
position  of  decided  importance  in  the  financial  world,  an  at- 
tractive face  and  figure,  and  genial  ways,  he  has  devoted  all 
his  time  for  years  to  prize-fighters  and  gamblers.  He  is  an 
.  admirable  shot,  and  records  of  his  skill  are  posted  in  half  of 
the  shooting  galleries  in  town.  One  can  understand  how  a 
young  man  with  a  million  or  two  to  spend  might  for  a  time 
take  up  the  fad  of  Mr.  Toots  and  travel  with  a  heeler.  He 
generally  recovers  as  his  years  increase,  but  George  Law  has 
never  got  over  his  early  admiration  for  members  of  "the 
fancy,"  and  at  the  present  moment  is  just  as  much  taken  with 
a  new  light  in  the  fistic  ring  as  he  was  twenty  years  ago. 
Until  last  week  he  traveled  around  the  slums  of  New  York 
with  perfect  impunity.  He  was  the  friend  and  patron  of 
plugs  and  bruisers,  and  whenever  he  went  among  them  their 
watchful  eyes  and  heavy  fists  were  on  his  side.  He  was 
never  robbed,  though  he  always  carried  a  small  fortune  with 
him  in  cash,  and  his  jewelry  was  liberally  displayed  and  ex- 
pensive. One  of  Mr.  Law's  particular  cronies  was  Mike  Co- 
burn,  ex-pugilist,  saloon-keeper,  and  convict.  Coburn  and 
Jere  Dunn  are  two  of  the  bad  men  of  New  York. 

Dunn  is  a  man  whose  name  recalls  a  long  list  of  violent 
episodes  and  desperate  encounters.  He  is  a  man  of  invinci- 
ble courage,  and  gamblers  and  fighters  of  every  degree  are 
in  absolute  fear  of  him.  It  is  not  only  because  he  killed 
Elliott  and  Hughes,  but  because  he  is  known  to  be  always 
armed,  quick  as  a  flash,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  fear.  If  Dunn  happened  to  be  a  little  more  re- 
fined in  manner,  he  would  be  a  double  of  the  gambler  John 
Oakhurst,  whom  Bret  Harte  introduced  in  so  many  of  his 
early  sketches.  I  have  seen  Jere  Dunn  everywhere  in  various 
parts  of  the  county — at  prize-fights,  funerals,  theatres,  and  on 
the  street— and  I  have  never  known  the  expression  on  his 
face  to  vary  in  the  least  degree.  He  is  usually  called  a 
handsome  man,  I  believe.  He  has  a  square  face,  a  well- 
trimmed  dark  beard,  parted  in  the  middle,  and  he  always 
wears  a  perfectly  fitting  frock-coat  and  a  high  hat.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  face  is  stern,  alert,  and  fixed.  I  never  knew 
him  to  smile,  his  brow  never  wrinkles  or  contracts,  and  he 
speaks  with  slow  deliberation.  He  is  as  tranquil  as  a  wooden 
Indian.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  immediately  after 
the  killing  of  Elliott  in  Chicago.  Sheriff"  and  Mitchell  met 
with  some  secrecy,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  negotiation,  at 
a  farm  near  Flushing  early  one  morning,  for  a  fight  of  six 
rounds.  Among  the  fifty  or  sixty  people  present,  there  were 
about  forty  of  the  toughest  citizens  of  New  Y'ork.  On  the 
way  down  to  the  grounds  on  the  boat,  the  one  subject  of 
conversation  was  the  death  of  Elliott,  and  vengeance  loud 
and  deep  on  Dunn  was  pronounced  everywhere.  It  was  said 
that  he  would  never  dare  to  come  to  New  York  again.  After 
the  crowd  had  gathered  around  the  ring  and  was  waiting  for 
the  principals  to  appear,  there  was  a  rustle,  a  whisper,  and  a 
movement  among  the  toughs  as  their  eyes  turned  on  Jere 
Dunn,  who  suddenly  walked  in  among  them  as  calm,  col- 
lected, and  unmoved  as  ever.  He  was  correctly  dressed, 
evidently  in  admirable  health,  and  he  looked  around  at  the 
scowling  faces  without  a  trace  of  embarrassment  or  appre- 
hension.    They  say  that  nothing  ever  fazed  him. 

Joe  Coburn  is  running  a  saloon  at  Thirty-sixth  Street  and 
Broadway.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  an  author- 
ity in  sporting  matters,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  pugilists  who 
have  proved  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  a  pistol.  He  and 
Jere  Dunn,  when  they  walk  clown  Broadway  together,  are  re- 
garded by  men  who  are  interested  in  sporting  matters  with  a 
degree  of  respect  that  might  be  called  veneration.  These 
are  the  two  men  who  walked  into  a  little  chop-house  on 
Twenty- seventh  Street  Thursday  afternoon,  and,  seating 
themselves  at  a  table  joining  that  at  which  George  Law  sat, 
looked  that  festive  millionaire  square  in  the  eye,  and  began 
to  heap  insults  on  his  head.  Mr.  Law,  who  was  accompan- 
ied by  a  friend,  took  it  all  quietly.  After  a  short  time  he  got 
up,  followed  by  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  Coburn  and  Dunn, 
and  hurried  down  the  street.  A  night  or  two  afterward  Mr. 
Law  and  his  friend — a  well-known  man  about  town — was 
seated  in  the  same  place,  when  Coburn  entered  alone.  He 
resumed  his  abuse  of  the  well-known  street-railroad  owner, 
and  finally  rose  and  struck  Mr.  Law  with  all  the  force  of  a 
trained  pugilist.  A  policeman,  who  had  been  called  while 
the  row  was  brewing,  came  in,  and  Mr.  Coburn,  whose  expe- 
riences in  the  penitential-)'  have  not  been  very  pleasant,  low- 
ered his  fists.  Mr.  Law  refused  to  have  the  pugilist  arrested. 
There  was  a  welt  on  his  forehead  as  big  as  a  door-knob,  and 
he  was  quite  pale,  but  he  told  the  officer  to  release  Coburn, 
and  after  waiting  till  the  pugilist  had  got  well  away,  he  got  in 
a  cab  and  drove  off.  Great  excitement  exists  in  town  over 
the  encounter.  All  sorts  of  theories  are  expressed,  and  no 
end  of  prophecies  made  regarding  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
row.  All  of  the  men  are  so  well  known  that  the  fracas  has 
aroused  great  talk,  and  the  papers  are  working  diligently  to 
get  at  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  quarrel.  Mr.  Law  denies 
everything,  indiscriminately.  An  alarming  and  impressive 
reticence  has  suddenly  fallen  upon  the  New  York  gamblers. 
It  is  as  though  they  had  one  and  all  suddenly  been  stricken 
dumb.  The  number  of  things  which  they  know  nothing  at 
all  about  is  simply  amusing,  and  they  hold  their  tongues  with 
a  degree  of  pertinacity  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  Messrs.  Coburn  and  Dunn  are  such  dangerons  men 
that  they  don't  countenance  any  chattering.  The  wholesome 
dread  in  which  they  are  held  by  members  of  their  own 
"  profession"  has  had  the  effect  of  sealing  all  tongues. 

I  traveled  from  Pittsburg  to  New  York  together  once,  in 
the  same  compartment,  with  a  stranger;  ate  cold  chicken 
and  drank  cold  beer  in  thorough  harmony,  and  played  a 
curious  sort  of  a  game,  which  was  half  whist  and  half  euchre, 
known  as  "  Black  Maria."  It  is  a  game  little  known  in  New 
York,  and  I  had  never  heard  of  it  until  I  was  taught  its  in- 
tricacies in  Pittsburg.  The  man  who  shared  the  compart- 
ment with  me  had  a  pleasant  and  benign  face,  a  compact 
and  slightly  corpulent  figure,  and  he  was  dressed  in  the  most 
advanced  of  fashionable  attire.  He  had  chubby  hands, 
which  were  very  well  cared  for,  and  he  exhibited  little  or  no 
jewelry. 


We  had  not  been  out  of  Pittsburg  an  hour  before  cards 
were  introduced  as  a  subject  of  conversation,  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  played  "  Black  Maria."  He  said  he  did 
not  know  the  game.  I  taught  him.  For  the  first  two  hours 
after  we  began  to  play  1  used  the  stranger  up  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  art.  Then  he  took  off"  his  cuffs,  unbut- 
toned his  waistcoat,  put  on  a  silk  traveling  cap,  and  said, 
heartily:  ''Well,  I  ain't  been  so  much  interested  in  any  game 
since  I  was  ten  years  old  as  this.  There's  a  sort  of  combi- 
nation of  skill  and  luck  in  it  that  catches  me.  I  ain't  doin' 
very  well,  either,  am  I  ?"  he  asked,  artlessly. 

"  No,"  said  1,  exultingly ;  "  you  don't  seem  to  handle  cards 
very  well." 

What  might  be  called  an  amused  twinkle  appeared  in  the 
eye  of  the  large  and  pleasant  man,  and  he  remarked  that 
uhe'd  get  right  down  to  that  game  and  find  out  what  it  was, 
if  I  didn't  mind  the  trouble  of  teaching  him." 

Thereupon  I  said,  with  the  easy  and  indulgent  air  of  the 
man  who  knows  it  all,  that  Pd  remain  with  him  until  the  bit- 
ter end,  and  we  started  another  game.  For  an  hour — expe- 
rience goes  for  a  great  deal  in  Black  Maria — I  managed  to 
hold  him  down,  and  then  gradually  he  got  back  on  me  until 
in  the  end  he  could  beat  me  five  games  out  of  six  for  a  cer- 
tainty wifli  average  luck.  His  ability  in  remembering  cards 
was  astounding,  and  after  I  had  been  laid  out  very  flat  in  the 
last  series  of  six  games,  I  threw  down  my  hand  and  suggested 
a  smoke.  We  went  forward  and  sat  down  opposite  one  an- 
other, and  neither  said  a  word.  I  began  to  feel  the  air  of 
palpable  restraint,  but  by  catching  the  reflex  in  the  mirror  of 
my  companion's  mug,  I  observed  that  he  was  smiling  with  a 
degree  of  scope  and  finish  that  rendered  my  meeting  his  eye 
an  impossible  and  silly  thing.  So  I  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  said,  casually :  "  So  you  like  that  game,  do  you  ? " 

"Very  much  indeed,"  he  responded,  promptly. 

A  long  silence. 

"  You  have  toyed  with  cards  before?" 

"  Yes,  once  or  twice." 

A  long  silence. 

"  Can't  you  smile  without  making  the  whole  car  feel 
crowded?" 

Then  he  wiped  his  eye  with  his  cambric  handkerchief,  and 
introduced  himself.  He  has  the  best-known  gambling  place 
in  town.  BLAKELEY  Hall. 

New  York,  July  7,  1885. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


President  Cleveland — now  five  months  in  office — has  given 
great  satisfaction  to  the  non-partisan  and  non-office-holding 
class  of  the  American  people.  With  Republicans  who  have 
been  removed  from  office,  and  those  who  feel  themselves 
hanging  by  the  eyelids  over  the  ragged  edge,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  his  conduct  and  that  of  his  chiefs  in  removing 
"offensive  partisans"  should  be  the  subject  of  criticism, 
That  '■  offensive"  Democratic  office-seekers  should  com- 
plain at  the  dilatoriousness  of  executive  and*  department 
action  seems  natural  enough,  but  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  the  slow-moving  caution  of  the  new  President  is  a 
thing  that  gives  satisfaction.  We  are  disposed  to  take  the 
action  of  the  President  upon  this  coast  as  an  evidence  of 
what  he  is  doing  elsewhere.  We  know  comparatively  little 
of  the  personnel  of  the  appointments  of  men  in  other  States. 
When  he  named  the  Postmaster  of  New  York,  we  felt  that 
it  was  in  keeping  with  his  civil  service  promises.  His  choice 
of  an  "unknown"  man  for  Collector  of  New  York,  under 
the  recommendation  of  respectable  merchants,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  New  York  rings  and  politicians,  gives  promise  of 
reform  in  that  branch  of  our  Government.  Restoring  the 
Naval  Officer  of  New  York,  removed  by  Arthur,  is  another 
good  sign.  His  appointments  of  foreign  embassadors  are 
eminently  respectable.  We  are  reconciled  that  the  Chinese 
Minister  should  have  been  chosen  from  outside  of  California ; 
and  there  is  no  single  California  appointment  that  is  not  bet- 
ter than  we  had  a  right  to  expect,  when  we  consider  the  wrang- 
ling factions  contending  for  political  spoils,  and  the  altogether 
contemptible  character  of  the  most  prominent  of  Democratic 
officials  scrambling  for  office.  If  President  Cleveland  is  do- 
ing so  well  in  California,  we  have  the  right  to  believe  that  he 
is  proceeding  with  equal  caution  and  prudence  in  other 
States.  We  hear  that  General  Logan  has  determined  upon 
inaugurating  an  opposition  in  the  Senate  to  Cleveland's  ap- 
pointments, and  organizing  against  them  a  formidable  party 
combination,  depending  upon  the  aid  of  enough  disgruntled 
Democrats  to  embarrass  the  Executive.  We  hope  this  re- 
port is  not  true — we  believe  it  is  not  true;  and  if  the  temper 
of  the  Republicans  upon  this  coast  is  any  indication  of  gen- 
eral opinion,  it  will  not  be  at  all  safe  for  General  Logan  to 
put  himself  at  the  front  of  any  such  movement.  The  Re- 
publicans of  this  State  who  are  not  office-holders  or  office- 
seekers  have  a  sincere  desire  to  see  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Cleveland  a  success,  and  not  a  failure,  and  will  have  no 
sympathy  with  any  organized  movement  to  embarrass  or 
annoy  it.  The  honest  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party 
of  California  are  more  patriotic  than  partisan,  and  would 
much  prefer  to  see  the  country  prosper  under  Democratic 
rule  than  to  go  backward  in  order  that  General  Logan  or  any 
other  Republican  politician  may  become  President.  If  the 
President  shall  consent  to  remove  any  Republican  official 
under  charges  of  misconduct,  upon  him  must  devolve  the 
proof;  and,  in  absence  of  such  proof,  Republican  senators 
would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  confirm  his  successor,  if  this 
successor  was  a  party  conspirator  in  the  plot  to  remove  the 
Republican  official.  In  cases  of  ordinary  removal  of  Re- 
publicans and  the  appointment  in  their  place  of  competent 
and  deserving  Democrats,  it  is  the  duly  of  a  Republican 
Senate  to  confirm.  Any  plan,  or  programme,  or  conspiracy 
to  embarrass  the  President  or  his  party  in  this  respect  will 
injure  the  Republican  party  when  next  it  appeals  for  popular 
indorsement. 


In  the  Crimean  war  a  Russian  frigate,  one  night,  was  in 
danger  of  drifting  on  the  Cornish  coast.  An  English  clergy- 
man caused  the  beacon-fire  to  be  lit.  The  ship  was  saved; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  a  special  message  of  thanks  was 
sent  by  Russia  to  the  man  who  had  saved  from  destruction 
the  man-of-war,  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  very  likely  after- 
ward destroyed  many  English  lives  and  much  property. 
The  clergyman,  of  course,  acted  on  instincts  of  humanity. 
Query:  Did  he  do  right? 


Miss  Cleveland,  though  urged,  refused  to  allow  her  pictt 
to  appear  in  her  new  book. 

Madame  Christine  Nilsson  starts  next  month  on  a  cc  I 
cert  tour  through  Sweden  and  Norway,  under  the  managl 
ment  of  Maurice  Strakosch. 

The  present  Lord  Sudeley  is  acquiring  fame  in  Englarj 
not  by  speeches  in  Parliament,  but  by  the  quality  of  thejsl 
manufactured  at  a  factor)'  which  he  owns. 

Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  on  the  day  of  his  marriage  J 
the  Princess  Beatrice,  will  be  invested  by  his  royal  moth 
in-law  with  the  insignia  of  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

F.  S.  Cornwallis,  a  youthful  descendant  of  the  British  t 
eral  of  Revolutionary  fame,  has  recently,  through  the  dfl 
of  an  aunt,  come  into  an  estate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tH 
sand  dollars  a  year. 

When  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  was  a  student  in  Be 
University  he  was  the  only  American  there,  and  he  says  I 
he  was  often  regarded  with  as  much  curiosity  as  an  aburi 
nal  Indian  might  have  been. 

While  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly  is  working  away  at  his 
book,  he  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Bacon  busir 
was  originally  started  as   a  Shakespearean  joke,  by  All 
Smith  and  assistant  wags,  in  London,  in  1857. 

Queen  Victoria,  besides  guiding,  all  alone,  the  reins  of 
British  Government  during  the  recent  crisis,  found  t ir 
write  to  the  London  Tzmesi  through  her  secretary,  denj 
the  report  that  her  favorite  collie,  Noble,  was  dead. 

There  are  compensations  in  the  life  of  Fred  Archer, 
English  jockey.     With  the  four  hundred  thousand  dej 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  won  recently  by  a  combinati 
bet,  he  can  settle  down  and  vegetate  into  a  country  gent 
man. 

John  Tyndall's  gift  of  $10,800  to  each  of  three  colleges 
Harvard,  Columbia,  and  Pennsylvania— is  the  sum  he  cam 
by  a  lecture-tour  twelve  years  ago,  increased  by  compoui 
interest,  and  is  characterized  as  the  noblest  and  richest  g 
ever  made  to  the  cause  of  education. 

Queen  Margaret,  of  Italy,  spends  much  of  her  time  writii 
musical  and  dramatic  criticisms.  For  many  years  she  b 
amused  herself  in  putting  on  paper  her  views  of  the  theat 
cal  performances  she  has  witnessed.  These  criticisms  a 
not  designed  for  publication,  and  have  only  a  limited  cir 
of  readers. 

Mr.  Whitney  appears  to  be  a  rather  unusual  Secretary 
the  Navy.  When  he  wanted  to  take  a  party  of  friends  on: 
excursion  down  the  river,  the  other  day,  he  hired  a  vessel 
his  own  expense.  This  is  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  h 
tory  of  recent  naval  secretaries,  who  have  always  used  ti 
government  vessels  for  summer  excursion  boats. 

Secretary  Whitney's  house  in  New  York  is  a  fine  build 
really  a  small  palace,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  weal 
woman  who  left  her  husband  and  ran  off"  to  France  with 
Prince  of  Talleyrand-Perigord,  causing  a  grievous  scan 
She  sent  back  orders  to  sell  the  place,  and  it  was  then  boug 
for  Mrs.  Whitney  by  her  brother,  Colonel  Payne,  of  Ohio, 
a  cost  of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  wredding  of  Mr.  George  Finlay,  the  writer,  and  Ath 
nian  correspondent  of  the  London  Titties,  has  been  excee 
ingly  romantic,  his  bride  being  a  lovely  Armenian  lady, 
Constantinople,  who  ran  away  with  him  by  being  conveyi 
on  board  of  his  yacht  in  a  deal  box.  When  the  box  w 
opened,  and  the  lady  recovered  her  composure  after  so  oc 
a  journey,  the  pair  were  married  on  deck. 

Admiral    Courbet,   of  the   French   squadron    in    Chine 
waters,  died  most  unhappily,  as  indicated  in  his  own  lette 
to  his  sister.     He  was  a  Catholic,  and  the  Republican 
ernment  mistrusted  him.     He  was  opposed  to  the  expedi 
to  China  because  of  insufficient  preparations  for  it,  bul 
objections  were  unheeded.     An  officer  with  high  ideals 
extraordinary  c'lati,  he  perished  miserably  of  a  broken  hi 

Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  pictured  by  a  correspondent  as  vq 
ing  her  white  hair  a  la  Pompadour  and  clothed  in  a  dress 
sapphire  blue  velvet,  en  train,  with  a  coat-tail  basque,  lo 
square  corsage,  and  a  very  light  blue  embossed  satin  froi 
with  a  basque  decorated  with  thread  lace  heavily  embroi' 
ered  with  pearls,  created  almost  as  much  excitement  at  Pol 
land,  Me.,  as  Mrs.  Phelps  did  at  the  French  Embassador 
ball,  in  London. 

The  Duchess  of  Connaught,  Prince  Arthurs  wife,  is 
to  be  mad  enough  to  shoot  some  of  the  English  editors 
the  unpleasant  things  they  say  about  her  late  father,  the  R< 
Prince  of  Germany.  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I 
husband  and  friends  can  prevent  her  from  starting  a  doa 
or  two  libel  suits.  The  great  trouble  is  that  it  would  be  hat 
to  say  anything  about  Frederick  Charles's  private  characl 
so  bad  it  wouldn't  be  true. 

Senator  Blair,  who  succeeded  himself  from  New  Ham] 
shire,  has  credit  for  being  able  to  make  the  longest  speed 
deliver  the  most  elaborate  arguments,  stand  on  his  feet  ft 
greater  number  of  hours,  haranguing  the  Senate,  or,  tin 
correctly,  the  galleries— for  Senators  usually  retire  to  tl 
cloak-room  when  Mr.  Blair  speak? — than  anybody  else,  an 
when  he  concludes  appears  as  fresh  as  when  he  began.  N* 
body  can  withstand  such  tactics.  Mr.  Blair's  pcrsevcram 
puts  everybody  to  flight.  His  colleagues  surrender  rathi 
than  provoke  a  conflict  with  him. 

The  Waterloo  officers  known  to  be  still  living  can  almo 
be  reckoned  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  are  as  followi 
General  G.  Whichcote,  then  a  lieutenant  of  the  Forty-sccon 
Infantry;  General  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Ensign  Fourteen^ 
Foot;  Lieutenant  A.  Gardner,  Ensign  Twenty-seventh  Fool 
Lieutenant-Colonel  W,  Hewett,  Captain  Ninety-second  High 
landers ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  P.  Browne,  Cornet  in  Elevent 
Light  Dragoons;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Basil  Jackson,  lal 
Lieutenant  Royal  Staff*  Corps;  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Hibbert  ( 
Chalfont,  Bucks,  then  a  captain  in  the  King's  Dragoo 
Guards. 
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SOCIETY. 
Harvard  Club  Banquet. 

The  members  of  the  Harvard  Club  gave  their  quarterly 
banquet  last  Thursday  evening  at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  It 
was  largely  intended  as  a  compliment  to  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  college  who  are  here  during  vacation,  and  to 
Professor  G.  H.  Palmer  of  the  minority  at  Cambridge. 
Covers  were  laid  for  forty-four  at  seven  o'clock,  and  an 
elaborate  menu  of  ten  courses  was  served;  The  menu  cards 
were  made  in  imitation  of  a  hem-stitched  handkerchief,  and 
each  one  was  differently  hand-painted  in  Oriental  designs. 
The  usual  felicitous  speeches  and  toasts  were  interspersed 
with  class-songs,  and  the  evening  was  most  pleasantly  passed. 

Those  present  were :  Professor  G.  H.  Palmer  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  Mr."  A.  R.  Raum,  Mr. 
Russell  E.  Wilson,  Mr.  G.  B.  Merrill,  Mr.  \V.  T.  Reid, 
Mr.  T.  C.  Friedlander,  Mr.  W.  R.  Ryer,  Mr.  Gaston  Ashe, 
Mr.  H.  R.  Curtis  of  Boston,  Mr.  D.  H.  Coolidge  of  Bos- 
ton, Mr.  W.  5.  Barnes,  Mr.  Sidney  J.  Jennings,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton  Pope,  Mr.  A.  C  Jelly,  Mr.  E.  M.  Garnett,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Buck,  Mr.  O.  S.  Howard",  Mr.  George  Abbott,  Mr.  H.  P. 
Stow,  Mr.  Roderick  Stebbins,  Mr.  Crosby  Whitman.  Mr. 
Hall  McAllister  Jr.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stringham,  Mr.  .A.  McF. 
Davis,  Mr.  Pelham  W.  Ames,  Mr.  Wm.  Hoff  Cook,  Mr.  S. 
C.  Bigelow,  Mr.  George  R.  Sanderson,  Mr.  Harold  Whee- 
ler. Mr.  Fred.  B.  Lake,  Mr.  B.  C.  Whitman,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Leiih,  Mr.  John  T.  Ward,  Mr.  W.  X.  Eush,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Symmes,  Mr.  V.  Stow,  Mr.  Washington  Aver,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Grimm,  Mr.  Wm.  Ashbumer,  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  and 
Mr.  George  W.  Minns. 

♦ 

Easton-Patton. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Anna  M.  Patron,  of  Harrington, 
Colusa  County,  and  Mr.  David  N.  Easton,  manager  of  the 
real  estate  firm  of  Easton  &  Eldridge,  took  place  last  Thurs- 
day evening,  July  16th,  at  eight  o'clock,  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  O.  W.  Easton,  the  mother  of  the  groom.  The  cere- 
mony, performed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Pond,  was  private, 
only  the  intimate  relatives  of  the  contracting  parties  being 
present.  The  happy  couple  left  on  the  following  day  for  a 
short  sojourn  at  Santa  Cruz.  Their  residence  in  this  city 
will  be  at  317  Eddy  Street. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr>.  Theresa  Fair,  accompanied  by  Misses  Tessie  and 
Birdie  Fair,  went  to  the  Geysers  on  Wednesday,  to  remain 
a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin  and  Miss  Rhita  Haggin  went 
to  Del  Monte  on  Wednesday,  for  a  few  days'  recreation. 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Morrow  has  been  enjoying  the  warm 
weather  at  the  Geysers  since  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Fitch  went  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
last  Wednesday,  on  the  steamer  State  of  California. 

General  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Houghton  are  sojourning  at 
the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Van  Voorhees,  of  Sacramento,  has  been 
passing  a  few  days  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  contemplate  a  trip  to 
Santa  Barbara- 
Miss  Irene  Tay,  of  Oakland,  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  W. 
L.  Brown,  of  Vallejo. 

Mr.  Hall  McAllister  Jr.  is  at  his  father's  residence,  in 
Ross  Valley,  having  returned  from  the  East. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Hooker  passed  last  Saturday  at  the  Napa 
Soda  Springs. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Fair  has  returned  from  a  two-weeks'  visit 
to  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Belden  have  returned  to  the  city, 
after  a  pleasant  sojourn  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Senator  Don  Cameron,  who  still  lingers  on  this  coast,  is 
now  enjoying  the  dolcefar  niente  life  at  the  Sierra  Madre 
Villa,  near  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Sharon  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Sharon,  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada. 

Mr.  ar.d  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
while  their  residence  is  undergoing  a  thorough  renovation. 
Mrs.  M.  Deane  is  with  them. 

Mr^.  Volney  Spalding  returned  from  Del  Monte  on  Sun- 
day, accompanied  by  Miss  Tessie  Fair. 

Mrs.  Josiah  Moulton,  Miss  Florence  Moulton,  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Warner  have  been  visiting  Rev.  S.  P.  Whiting,  of 
Healdsburg. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Blake  has  been  rusticating  at  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Da\id  McClure  have  returned  from  San 
Luis  Obispo  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln  will  pass  the  remainder  of 
the  month  at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Minnie  Mansfield,  of  Benicia,  has  been  visiting  Mrs. 
Major  Worth  at  the  Presidio. 

Mr.  Hall  McAllister  is  convalescing  at  Bartlett  Springs. 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Johnson  have  arrived  at  the  Napa 
Soda  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Morrison  returned  from  EI  Paso 
de  Robles  Springs  last  Saturday  greatly  improved  in  health. 
Mr.   and    Mrs.    Fiesco     Mandelbaum   (nee    Miss   Helen 
Hecht)  are  at  Lake  Tahoe,  and  will  return  home  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  SpreckeLs  are  at  Aptos,  where  they 
will  remain  several  weeks. 

Miss  Maud  Estee  is  visiting  friends  at  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Sperry  and  Miss  Ethel  Sperry,  of  Stockton, 
who  have  been  visiting  Monterey,  returned  home  this  week. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Carlisle  are  passing  the  summer  at  their 
cottage  in  Sauce lito. 

Mr.  R.  H.  McDonald  is  rusticating  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mr.  James  V.  Coleman  went  East  on  Tuesday,  and  will 
proceed  to  London  to  meet  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  ac- 
company them  home. 

Dr.  McNutt  and  family  are  settled  at  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Verrington,  of  Carson  City,  have 
been  enjoying  the  scenes  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn  and  Mrs.  Judge  Allman  are  visiting 
Mrs.  Davis  in  San  Jose. 

Mr.  Eugene  J.  Gregory,  of  Sacramento,  was  in  the  city 
this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  F.  Norton,  of  Napa,  were  guests 
at  the  Grand  Hotel  this  week. 

Mi.ss  Hattie  Couch  is  visiting  the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Louis  T.   Haggin  were  at  Monterey  last 
Saturday. 

Mis.  Peter  Donahue  has  been  passing  the  week  at  Del 
Monte. 
Colonel  Brush  has  returned  from  his  visit  to  Victoria,  B.C. 
Mr.  William  M.  Lyon,  of  Sacramento,  was  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  last  Monday. 

Mrs.  David  A.  Hall  has  returned  from  a  month's  visit  to 
friends  at  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Schussler  are  guests  at  the  Napa 
Soda  Springs. 

Mr.    Walter  Painter  has  returned  to  his  ranch  in  Lake 
County,  after  a  pleasant  sojourn  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 
Mr.  and   Mrs.   B.  C.  Truman  were  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
last  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry- Wetherbee,  of  Fruit  Vale,  were  in  the 
city  on  Monday. 

Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  and  Colonel  J.  H.  Wiihington  are 
enjoying  the  fishing  on  the  Columbia  River. 

Miss  Grace  Jones  is  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  at  the  Cal- 
averas Big  Trees. 

■  I.ibel  Bermingham  has  returned  fiom  Santa  Cruz. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Hobbs  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Pray, 
at  Santa  Cruz- 
Mr.  H.  H.  Hewlett  came  down  from  Stockton  last  Sun- 
day, to  visit  his  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  were  in  the  city  during 
the  early  part  of  the  week,  but  have  returned  to  Menlo  Parle 
Mr.  Ansel  M.  Easton  came  up  from  Milbrae  on  Monday, 
for  a  short  visit. 

Mr.  Drury  Melone,  of  Oak  Knoll,  made  his  usual  weekly 
visit  to  the  city  on  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Perkins  and  Miss  Perkins  re- 
turned to  the  city  las:  Tuesday,  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  the 
East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Miss  Tubbs,  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Tubbs  were  in  the  city  a  few  days  this  week,  but  have  re- 
turnee to  their  country  residence  at  CalUtoga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A  Robinson,  of  Redwood  City,  were  , 
in  the  city  last  Monday. 


Mr.  Ed.  Burgin  returned  from  Del  Monte  on  Monday. 
Mrs.  James  Phelan,  Miss  Mollie  Phelan,  and   Mr.  James 
Phelan  Jr.  are  at  Monterey. 

Miss  Agnes  Burgin  returned  from  Santa  Cruz  this  week. 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Bothin  left  Fruit   Vale  last  Tuesday  for  a 
short  visit  on  this  side  of  the  bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Crooks,  of  Benicia,  came  to  this  city  last  Sun- 
day. 

Colonel  Creed  Haymond  is  recuperating  at  Donner  Lake. 
He  was  serenaded  in  Sacramento  before  his  departure. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry Schmiedell,  Miss  Nettie  Schmiedell, 
and  Miss  Matie  Peters  have  returned  from  their  sojourn  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Low  intend  passing  a  month  at 
the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Powers,  of  San  Rafael,  was  in  the  city 
on  Tuesday,  visiting  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott  have  returned  from  In- 
gram's. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Belvin  will  leave  New  York  soon 
for  Europe. 

Miss  Amelia  Masten  is  enjoying  the  scenery  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Faull  and  family  returned  from  Kellogg's  last 
Saturday. 

Mrs.  William  Kohl  and  Miss  Mamie  Kohl,  of  San  Mateo, 
are  stopping  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Miss  Emily  Hochkofier  has  returned  from  her  visit  to 
Blythesdale. 

Mr.  George  Law  Smith  and  daughters  are  at  the  Calaveras 
Big  Trees. 

Misses  Jennie  and  Edith  Whiuier  have  returned  from 
their  pleasant  sojourn  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Agnes  Spreckels  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Reynolds,  at  Howell  Mountain,  during  the  past  week.  She 
will  leave  here  soon  for  Europe,  where  she  will  permanently 
reside. 

Misses  Ruth  and  Louise  Holladay  have  returned  from  an 
enjoyable  visit  to  friends  in  Sonoma  County. 

Mr.  Samuel  Miller  went  to  Paraiso  Springs  on  Thursday 
to  seek  relief  from  an  attack  of  rheumatism. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Pond  is  now  in  London,  and  will  probably  visit 
Paris  before  his  return  to  this  city. 
Mr.  Roth  Hyde  returned  from  Kellogg's  last  Saturday. 
Mr.  Abbott  Kinney  returned  to  the  city  on  Monday  after 
making  a  fiying  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Ladd  and  Miss  Maud  O'Connor 
returned  from  the  losemite  Valley  last  Saturday. 

Miss  May  Miller  has  gone  to  the  Geysers  to  remain  a  few 
days. 

Mr.   Frank  Jaynes   returned  from  Ogden   yesterday  ac- 
companied by  a  party  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  officials. 
Mr.  Irving   M.  Scott  returned  from  his  southern  trip  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stetson,  Miss  Nellie  Stetson,  Miss  Mabel  Tay- 
lor, and  Mr.  A.  L.  Stetson  went  to  the  Vosemite  Valley  on 
Thursday,  to  remain  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Professor  T.  B.  de  Filippe,  who  has  been  spending  his  va- 
cation at  Monterey,  has  returned  to  the  city. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Boalt  and  their  daughter  Miss  Alice, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Eums,  and  Miss  Poole.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Merrill  and  daughter,  Henry  Heyman,  and  Don- 
ald Campbell  are  among  the  recent  arrivals  at  Independence 
Lake. 

Major  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Worth,  of  Angel  Island,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Mansfield,  of  Benitoa,  were  guests  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Sperry  and  Miss  Ethel  Sperry,  of  Stockton, 
were  visiting  friends  here  last  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  John  Perine  and  Miss  F.orence  Perine  are  passing  a 
few  weeks  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N. 
Shaw,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Foster,  who  are  now  at 
Sisson's,  will  return  to  this  city  about  the  28th  instant. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Rollin  II.  Daggett  are  in  Washington, 
D.C.  - 

Mrs.  George  H.  Sissorrretumed  to  the  Occidental  Hotel 
on  Wednesday,  after  a  pleasant  sojourn  at  the  Calaveras 
Grove. 

Mrs.  Carl  Jungen  will  be  at  the  Bella  Vista  again  in  a 
couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw 
Reid  are  still  at  Milbrae,  and  have  not  returned  to  the 
East,  as  has  been  reported. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred.  W.  Sharon  and  Lady  Hesketh,  who 
have  passed  most  of  the  week  at  the  Palace,  returned  to 
Belmont  yesterday,  to  remain  until  next  week. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Newlands  is  seriously  ill  at  her  residence 
on  Taylor  Street. 

Mrs.  Vandewater  will  remain  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs 
about  two  weeks  longer. 

Mrs.  Barreda  and  the  Misses  Barreda  are  at  Del  Monte. 
Mr.    E.  C.  Marshall  is   rapidly  improving  in  health  at 
Bartlett  Springs. 

Governor  George  Stoneman  is  passing  a  few  days  in  the 
vicinity  of  Los  Angeles. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  John  Hunt  returned  from  Lake  Tahoe 
last  Monday. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Reynolds  and  the  Misses  Reynolds  will  return 
from  HoweJI  Mountain  about  the  last  of  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Janin,  Mr.  Frank  G.  Newlands, 
and  Mr.  George  Bolton  have  returned  from  the  Yosemitc 
Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  Phillips  have  been  stopping  at 
various  points  on  Lake  Tahoe,  accompanied  by  Miss  Emilia 
Masten. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills  sailed  on  the  steamer  Britannic 
recently  from  New  York  for  England,  where  they  will  re- 
main until  winter. 

Mrs.  John  Mackay  has  taken  a  house  in  Hamilton  Place, 
London.  Her  sons  are  at  Beaumont  College,  near  Windsor. 
Miss  Emma  Nevada  was  her  guest  recently. 

Mr.  Will  Dargie,  of  Oakland,  has  returned  from  his  so- 
journ in  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

Mrs.  Colonel  Weller  and  Miss  Laura  Weller  are  still  en- 
joying the  grandeur  of  the  Calaveras  Big  Trees,  and  will  re- 
main there  fully  a  week  longer. 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Smith  and  her  two  sons,  also  Miss  Belle 
Smith  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Rail,  went  to  the  Geysers  last  Satur- 
day, to  remain  about  six  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Moody  and  family  will  remain  at  the 
Geysers  until  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  many  friends  of  Mtss  Lena  Coffin,  daughter  of  Com- 
mander Coffin,  of  the  Alert,  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
she  has  recovered  from  her  late  illness,  and  is  enjoying  the 
invigorating  breezes  at  the  Catskills  at  the  Emboght  House. 
She  is  accompanied  by  Miss  Fannie  White,  and  is  chape- 
roned by  Mrs.  Edward  P.  White,  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  went  to  the  Geysers  last  Wednes- 
day, to  obtain  a  couple  of  weeksof  much-needed  rest.  She 
is  chaperoning  Miss  Lizzie  Sinton  and  Miss  Lulu  Irwin. 

Misses  Meta  and  Julia  McAllister  went  to  Honolulu  last 
Wednesday,  on  the  steamer  A  lanuda,  where  they  will  re- 
main a  month,  visiting  friends  and  enjoying  the  beauty  of 
the  islands. 

Mrs.  Walter  Tumbull  and  family  are  visiting  the  Gey- 
sers, and  will  not  return  to  the  city  until  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L-  Dodge  and  Miss  Mollie  Dodge 
returned  to  the  city  yesterday,  after  an  extended  visit  to  the 
Eastern  States- 
Mr.  E.  C.   Macfarlane  passed  a  few  days  at  the  Geysers 
last  week. 

Colonel  C.  H.  Judd  returned  to  Honolulu  last  Thursday, 
after  a  short  sojourn  here. 

John  H.  Wise  has  engaged  a  cottage  for  the  coming  month 
at  Paraiso  Springs. 

Mr.  John  H inkle  and  family  have  left  Kellogg's,  and  are 
at  the  Geysers,  to  remain  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Dr.  W.  J.  Paugh  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Ruth  A. 
Paugh,  have  returned  from  their  trip  to  Monterey  and 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  J.  C  Tucker,  of  Oakland,  with  her  younger  daugh- 
ters, has  been  at  the  Geysers  during  the  past  two  weeks,  and 
will  remain  until  the  return  of  Doctor  Tucker  from  the  East. 
Mr.  W.  Forsyth,  the  genial  host  of  the  Geysers,  came  to 
this  city  Thursday.  ■ 

Mr.  James  G-  Fair  Jr.  returned  from  Bartlett  Springs  on 
Thursday,  and  b  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Dr.  A.  V.  Sawyer  passed  a  couple  of  days  at  the  Geysers 
this  week. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Hubbard,  of  Sacramento,  was  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  yesterday. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Eaton  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Grant,  with  their 
families,  will  soon  return  to  the  city,  after  a  prolonged  visit 
at  the  Geysers. 


Mr.  F.  S.  Mills  and  Mr.  Edgar  Mills,  of  Menlo  Park, 
have  been  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  for  a  few  days  this  week. 

Mrs-  John  W.  Coleman  and  Miss  Jessie  Coleman  moved 
from  Oakland,  on  Thursday,  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  where 
they  will  remain  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  N.  Easton  were  guests  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A  Knight  returned  home  from  the 
Geysers  last  Wednesday,  in  company  with  Mrs.  J.  S.  Taber 
and  her  daughters. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Allen  C.  Reid  arrived  at  the  Geysers 
last  Saturday,  to  remain  until  the  colonel's  health  is  fully 
restored. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dickson  are  at  Paraiso  Springs. 

Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Whitaker  and  her  daughters,  Grace  and 
Hortense,  have  returned  from  their  visit  to  the  interior. 

William  Dunphy  has  spent  the  past  week  at  Paraiso 
Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Sutton,  of  Oakland,  are  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Chandler  Howard  are  enjoying  the 
ocean  breezes  at  Monterey. 

Miss  Eldridge  will  return  from  Portland  to-morrow  on 
the  steamer,  haWng  given  up*  her  intention  of  going  to 
Alaska. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Murphy,  of  San  Jose,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan 
Hill,  Mrs.  Con.  O'Connor,  and  Misses  Maud  and  Lillie 
O'Connor  are  at  the  Pacific  Ocean  House,  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Misses  Mamie,  Belle,  and  Ada  Sullivan,  and  Mis,-  Ka:e 
Conway,  are  passing  the  summer  at  the  Pacific  Ocean  House, 
in  Santa  Cruz. 

♦ 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Eugenie  Hawes,  widow  of  Horace  Hawes  Jr.,  waa 
married  on  the  2d  of  July  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Schroder,  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Senator  James  G.  Fair  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Pacific  Club, 
on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  in  honor  of  Justice  Stephen 
J.  Field.  Those  invited  to  meet  the  distinguished  jurist 
were  Judge  Sawyer,  ex-Senator  Stewart,  Colonel  Hoge, 
Mr.  Llovd  Tevis,  Mr.  William  T.  Coleman,  Col.  H.  I. 
Thornton,  Mr.  O.  P.  Evans,  Mr.  W.  Frank  Goad,  Mr. 
Russell  J.  Wilson,  Colonel  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Mr.  John 
R.  Jarboe,  Colonel  Stuart  M.  Taylor,  Mr.  Evan  J.  Cole- 
man, Mr.  F.  G.  Newlands,  and  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid- 

The  next  social  of  the  Olympic  Club  is  announced  for 
Thursday  evening,  July  23. 

The  guests  at  the  Pacific  Ocean  House,  in  Santa  Cruz, 
were  pleasantly  entertained  on  the  yacht  Nellie  this  week. 


study  in  gray.     He  also  displays  twe 

ures,  "  Twilight  in  the  Forest"  and  "  A  Sc<     .  Stockton 

1  Street."  A  velvet  bordered  mirror,  deco.-ai-:-,  with  four 
marine  and  landscape  sketches,  awaits  a  purchaser  in  his 

,  studio. 

Denny  has  on  exhibition  at  Sanborn  &  Vails  a  new  paint- 

\  ing,  made  on  the  line  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  in  Arizona,  and  en- 

1  titled  "  The  Mirage  in  the  Desert."  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  A.  N.  Towne  has  purchased  it.  In  his  studio  Denny 
exhibits  among  other  pictures  one  entitled  "  A  Castle  by  the 
Sea,"  doubtless  inspired  by  Poe's  poem,  "Annabel  Lee." 
He  has  just  commenced  a  painting  of  Bolivar  Light,  near 
Galveston,  and  another  representing  a  steam  yacht  taking  a 
pilot.  He  recently  finished,  for  an  order,  two  companion 
paintings  of  "  Diamond  Head,"  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Colonel  William  N.  Grier,  Third  Cavalry,  Brevet  Briga- 
dier-General, U.  S.  A.  (retired),  who  died  in  this  city  last 
week,  was  buried  with  military  honors  at  the  Presidio  Na- 
tional Cemetery  last  week. 

Under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  William  Winthrop,  Deputy  Judge  Advocate-Gen- 
eral, is  stationed  at  San  Francisco. 

Colonel  Randall,  U.  S.  A,  and  Major  Earnest,  U.  S.  A, 
were  registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  McAllister,  of  Benicia,  were  at  the  Oc- 
cidental a  few  days  this  week. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Edward  Everts,  U.  S.  A,  has  been  or- 
dered to  proceed  at  once  to  Fort  McDermit  to  relieve  As- 
sistant Surgeon  A  S.  Polhemus,  who.  upon  being  relieved, 
will  go  to  Benicia  Barracks,  relieving  Assistant  Surgeon 
Charles  K.  Winne,  who  will  report  for  duty. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Sayre,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Geysers  for  an  in- 
definite period  and  is  passing  the  days  pleasantly  in  deer- 
hunting. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  John  Stafford  (nie  Miss  Nellie 
Gibbs)  returned  from  the  country  on  Thursday,  and  are  at 
the  Occidental. 

Lieutenant  S.  A.  Mason,  L\  S.  A,  is  at  the  Occidental 
HoteL 

Mr.  C.  S.  Williams,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mr.  John  G.  Sankey, 
U.  S.  N.,  have  been  stopping  at  the  Baldwin  Hotel  this 
week. 

♦ 

Railway  Personals. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Goodman,  General  Passenger  and  TtcketAgent 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  has  almost  recovered  his 
health,  and  is  now  able  to  pursue  his  usual  work  at  the  office. 

Mr.  James  Horsburgh  Jr.,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, has  returned  to  the  city,  after  a  visit  to  Denver,  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  and  other  Eastern  cities.  He  attended 
the  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in 
Maine,  and  was  present  at  the  reception  of  the  Bartholdi 
Monument,  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Stephen  T.  Gage,  assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  is  enjoying  an  honor  and  blessing 
that  few  can  ever  dream  of  in  these  days  when  the  branches 
of  the  genealogical  tree  spread  out  as  they  do  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  our  vast  domain.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Gage  is 
being  visited  by  a  brother,  N.  L.  Gage,  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad;  G. 
G.  Gage,  also  a  brother,  an  old  and  distinguished  resident  of 
Topeka,  Kansas;  and  with  their  brothers,  on  this  visit  to  the 
California  member  of  the  flock,  are  the  sisters,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Stevens,  of  Gageville,  Ohio,  who  still  remains  in  the  West- 
em  Reserve,  and  Mrs.  M.  R.  Kenney,  of  Hillsdale,  Michi- 
gan. 

♦ 

Art   Notes. 

Our  local  artists  are  almost  all  well  occupied.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  which  is  now  near  at  hand,  will 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  work  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Bierstadt  has  returned  to  this  city,  after  an  absence  of 
two  years  in  the  East  and  Europe. 

H-  Humphrey  Moore,  who  is  now  in  Paris,  is  painting  a 
Japanese  picture  for  Sir  Sydney  Waterloo,  formerly  Lord 
Mayor  of  London. 

Rodriguez,  Peters,  and  Stanton  now  have  a  comfortable 
studio  at  40S  California  Street. 

Raschen  is  filling  in  time  industriously  in  the  portrait  line, 
having  several  good  orders. 

Brookes  disposed  of  his  painting  of  a  basket  of  smelt  last 
week,  and  is  now  devoting  himself  to  animal  work. 

Alexander  is  still  at  work  on  portraits.  Last  week  he 
completed  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Hirsch. 

Peters  has  two  marine  subjects  under  way.  One  repre- 
sents the  yachts  Lurline  and  Nellie  on  the  bay,  and  the 
other  the  whaling  bark  Jtf.  F.  Herrintan. 

Deakin  is  installed  at  his  new  studio,  120  Sutter  Street, 
and  is  engaged  in  fitting  it  up.  He  recently  sold  a  painting 
of  muscat  rose  grapes  to  Mr.  Nickerson,  a  Chicago  banker. 

Coulter  is  engaged  on  a  sketch  of  the  Stockton  Slough, 
taken  near  Rough  and  Ready.  He  also  has  a  new  sketch  of 
the  bay,  with  an  Italian  fishing-boat  as  the  central  object. 

Veltand,  who  is  now  in  Boston,  has  placed  on  exhibition 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association  a  painting  of  Point 
Bonita,  and  another  representing  Indian  Falls,  at  Cold 
Springs,  New  \ork.  His  marine  painting  entitled  "  Point 
Lobos  "  was  sold  on  Monday  for  three  hundred  dollars,  toa 
gentleman  living  in  Oakland. 

Keith  is  at  Yates's  old  studio,  417  Montgomery' Street, 
and  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  disposing  of  a  num- 
ber of  his  pictures.  He  sold  a  landscape  of  a  scene  near 
Munich  and  an  Italian  girl  to  Miss  Harold,  of  Los  Angeles, 
on  Monday,  and  a  painting  of  Clear  Lake  to  Mr.  T.  H. 
Buckingham.     He  is  now  painting  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Jones. 

Straus  has  quite  a  number  of  new  paintings  in  his  atelier. 
Bright  autumnal  effects  are  seen  in  his  painting  of  "  Stout's 
Creek,"  in  Missouri,  and  his  latest  work,  "Going  to  Past- 
ure," represents  a  number  of  cows  on  the  way  to  the  pasture. 
A  scene  in  the  tules  shows  the  safe  retreat  sought  by  a  flock 
of  ducks.  He  has  just  completed  a  portrait  of  a  little  girl  in 
white,  seated  demurely  on  a  large  red  chair. 

Norton  Bush  has  sold  two  of  his  best  tropical  pictures  to 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Clark,  of  Portland.  They  are  companion 
pieces,  one  being  a  scene  on  the  San  Juan  River,  and  the 
other  a  scene  on  Lake  Nicaragua.  Bush  has  just  completed 
two_  views  of  Aspinwall  Bay  from  Colon,  and  two  small  tropi- 
cal jungle  scenes,  and  is  now  busy  on  a  marine  painting  of 
Pescadero  Beach. 

Stanton  sold  a  large  screen  last  week  on  which  was  de- 
picted  a  scene  at  sunrise.      He  is  engaged  now  on  two  char-  I 
acteristic  beach  scenes,  and  will  soon  commence  on  a  paint-  I 
ing  of  the  ocean  beach  near  Seal  Rocks,  introducing  a  num-  I 
ber  of  figures. 

Rodriguez  has  several  new  canvases,  including  "  Twilight  I 
on  Suisun  Bay,"  "Mount  Hood," and  "  After  the  Storm, '  a  j 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Hodges  once  read  a  paper  before  the 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  in  which  he 
touched  on  this  question  upon  which  doctors  disagree, 
and  said:  "  It  is  a  common  impression  that  to  take 
food  immediately  before  going  to  bed  and  to  sleep  is 
unwise.  Such  a  suggestion  is  answered  by  a  remind- 
er that  the  instinct  of  animals  prompts  them  to  sleep 
as  soon  as  they  have  eaten ;  and  in  summer  an  after- 
dinner  nap,  especially  when  that  meal  is  taken  at  mid- 
day, is  a  luxury  indulged  in  by  many.  If  the  ordinary 
hour  of  the  evening  meal  is  six  or  seven  o'clock,  and 
of  the  first  morning  meal  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  an 
interval  of  twelve  hours,  or  more,  elapses  without 
food,  and  for  persons  whose  nutrition  is  at  fault  this 
is  altogether  too  long  a  period  for  fasting.  That  such 
an  interval  without  food  is  permitted  explains  many  a 
restless  night,  and  much  of  the  head  and  backache, 
and  the  languid,  half-rested  condition  on  rising,  which 
is  accompanied  by  no  appetite  for  breakfast.  This 
meal  itself  often  dissipates  these  sensations.  It  is. 
therefore,  desirable,  if  not  essential,  when  nutriment 
is  to  be  crowded,  that  the  last  thing  before  going  to 
bed  should  be  the  taking  of  food.  Sleeplessness  is 
often  caused  by  starvation,  and  a  tumbler  of  milk,  if 
drunk  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  will  often  put  peo- 
ple to  sleep  when  hypnotics  would  fail  of  their  pur- 
pose. Food  before  rising  is  an  equally  important 
expedient  It  supplies  strength  for  bathing  and 
dressing,  laborious  and  wearisome  tasks  for  the  un- 
derfed, and  is  a  better  morning  '  pick-me-up '  than 
any  'tonic.' " 

♦ 

An  Eastern  paper  publishes  the  following  good 
story  about  Congressman  Frank  Lawler,  of  Chicago : 
When  he  made  his  first  visit  to  New  York,  some 
years  ago,  a  friend  invited  him  toa  restaurant,  where 
they  called  for  soft-shell  crabs.  Lawler  had  never 
seen  any  before,  and  did  not  know  what  they  were. 
He  liked  them,  however;  and,  a  few  days  afterward, 
wishing  to  regale  himself  again  with  some  of  the 
toothsome  crustaceans,  he  hunted  up  the  restaurant, 
walked  in,  sat  down  at  table,  but  he  had  forgotten 
the  name  of  the  food  he  desired.  Looking  over  the 
bill  of  fare  he  saw  "lobsters."  He  called  the  waiter, 
and  said  :  "Waiter,  have  you  any  lobsters?"  "Yes," 
replied  the  waiter.  "  Bring  me  a  dozen,"  said  Law- 
ler. "A  dozen!"  exclaimed  the  waiter,  in  astonish- 
ment. Lawler  saw  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  but 
he  was  not  going  to  admit  it  "  D— nyou,"  he  said, 
"  don't  you  suppose  I  know  what  I  want?  Bring  me 
a  dozen."  The  table  was  cleared  of  everything  that 
was  on  it,  the  lobsters  were  brought,  and  Lawler 
pitched  in.  He  ate  all  he  possibly  could,  called  for  a 
glass  of  brandy  and  his  bill.  The  bill  was  $14.50. 
He  looked  up  at  the  waiter,  and  said:  "Waiter.  I 
was  not  as  hungry  as  I  thought  I  was.  How  much 
is  the  bill?"  "  Fourteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents,"  re- 
plied the  waiter.  "Why.  it  is  not  as  much  as  I 
thought  it  would  be,"  said  Lawler;  * '  here — you  needn't 
mind  the  change;"  and,  handing  the  waiter  fifteen 
dollars,  Mr.  Lawler  walked  out. 


The  Danes  mostly  make  a  substantial  breakfast 
about  ten  A.  M..  and  dine  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
the  cravings  of  hunger  being  subsequently  allayed 
with  schnapps,  beer,  and  slices  of  brown  bread  and 
butter,  covered  with  a  piece  of  smoked  salmon  or 
some  similar  delicacy.  Every  true  Dane  delights  to 
begin  the  day  with  a  basin  of  "olbrodsuppe"  com- 
posed of  black  beer  and  cream,  with  slices  of  brown 
bread  floating  therein.  It  is  said  to  be  very  nutritious. 
The  strangest  compound  of  which  it  ever  became  our 
lot  to  partake  was  called  "rumpsuppe,"  and  was 
composed  of  milk,  rum,  and  preserved  cherries,  made 
hot  and  whipped  into  a  froth.  At  a  dinner  commenc- 
ing with  such  a  dish,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was 
difficult  matter  to  choose  what  to  drink,  and  the  after 
consequences  may  be  imagined.  Several  Danish 
dishes  look  more  peculiar  on  the  menu,  than  they  do 
on  the  table;  for  instance.  "Forloren  Skildpaddle  " 
{mock  turtle),  "  Rceget  Gaasebryst"  (smoked  goose- 
breast  J,  etc.  The  proverbial  honesty  of  the  Danes 
shows  itself  on  the  tariffs  in  the  restaurants,  where 
"Lafitte"  figures  at  three  francs  per  bottle,  "Real 
Lafitte"  fourteen  francs,  and  so  on. 

The  wedding-cake  of  the  Princess  Beatrice  is  really 
three  cakes,  one  above  the  other,  and  the  plateau 
upon  which  it  rests,  and  surrounding  the  lower  cake, 
is  a  wreath  of  lilies,  white,  interspersed  with  ivy,  em- 
blematic of  purity,  sweetness,  and  friendship."  Sur- 
rounding the  lowest  cake  are  large  skeleton  shields, 
bearing  on  inclosed  shields  the  coats-ot-arms  of  the 
Princess  Beatrice  and  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg, 
interspersed  with  passion  flowers.  Surrounding  the 
second  cake  are  jasmine,  and  round  the  second  and 
third  cakes  are  passion  flowers,  ivy,  and  roses.  On  the 
top  cake  are  Cupids  and  a  large  vase  containing  an 
immense  bouquet  composed  of  a  variety  of  emblem- 
atic flowers.  The  cake  weighs  about  four  hundred- 
weight, and  the  floral  decorations  are  all  modeled  en- 
tirely of  sugar.  It  will  be  placed  on  a  massive  gold 
stand,  which  is  being  specially  made  and  designed  for 
the  occasion. 

Our  ancestors  served  salads  with  roasted  meat, 
roasted  poultry,  etc.  They  had  a  great  many  which 
are  now  no  longer  in  vogue.  They  ate  leeks  cooked 
in  wood-ashes  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  honey; 
borage,  mint,  and  parsley,  with  salt  and  oil ;  lettuce, 
fennel,  mint,  chervil,  parsley,  and  elder-flowers  mixed 
together.  They  also  classed  among  their  salads  an 
agglomeration  of  feet,  heads,  cocks'  combs,  and 
fowls'  livers,  cooked  and  seasoned  with  parsley,  mint, 
vinegar,  pepper,  and  cinnamon.  Nettles  and  the 
twigs  of  rosemary  formed  delicious  salads  for  our 
forefathers,  and  to  these  they  sometimes  added  pickled  ' 
gherkins. 

»  ♦  « 

Miss  Kate  Greenaway  has  prepared  a  new  book, 
which  will  shortly  be  published  bv  George  Routledgc 
&  Sons.  It  is  called  "  The  Marigold  Garden."  The 
same  publishers  are  bringing  out  new  editions  in 
twenty-four  and  in  twelve  volumes  of  Marrvat's  nov. 
els. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


BILL    NYE-S    BUDGET. 

The  Old  South  Meeting-House. 
The  Old  South  Meeting-house  in  Boston  is  the 
most  remarkable  structure  in  many  respects  to  be 
found  in  that  remarkable  city  Always  eager,  wher- 
ever I  go,  to  search  out  at  once  the  gospel  privileges, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  should  have  gone  to 
the  Old  South  the  first  day  after  1  landed  in  Boston. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  over  the  history  of  the 
Old  South,  except  perhaps  to  refresh  the  memory  of 
those  who  live  outside  of  Boston.  The  Old  South 
Society  was  organized  in  1669,  and  the  ground  on 
which" the  old  meeting-house  now  stands  was  given 
by  Mrs.  Norton,  the  widow  of  Rev.  John  Norton, 
since  deceased.  The  first  structure  was  of  wood, 
and  in  1729  the  first  brick  building  succeeded  it. 
King's  "  Hand-book  of  Boston  "  says:  "  It  is  one  of 
the  few  historic  buildings  that  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  this  iconoclastic  age." 

So  it  seems  that  they  are  troubled  with  iconoclasts 
in  Boston,  too.  I  though  I  saw  one  hanging  around 
the  Old  South  on  the  day  I  was  there,  and  had  a 
good  notion  to  point  him  out  to  the  authorities,  but 
thought  it  was  none  of  my  business. 

I  went  into  the  building  and  registered,  and  then, 
from  force  of  habit  or  absent-mindedness,  handed  my 
umbrella  over  the  counter  and  asked  how  soon  sup- 
per would  be  ready.  Everybody  registers,  but  very 
few,  I  am  told,  ask  how  soon  supper  will  be  ready. 
The  Old  South  is  now  run  on  the  European  plan, 
however. 

The  old  meeting-house  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
associations  that  cluster  around  it.  Two  centuries 
hover  about  the  ancient  weather-vane,  and  look  down 
upon  the  visitor  when  the  weather  is  favorable. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  baptized  and  attended  wor- 
ship here,  prior  to  his  wonderful  invention  of  light- 
ning. Here  on  each  succeeding  Sabbath  sat  the  man 
who  afterward  snared  the  forked  lightning  with  a 
string  and  put  it  in  a  jug  for  future  generations. 
Here  Whitefield  preached,  and  the  rebels  discussed 
the  tyranny  of  the  British  king.  Warren  delivered 
his  famous  speech  here  upon  the  anniversary  of  the 
Boston  massacre  and  the  "  tea  party  "  organized  in 
this  same  building.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  exact- 
ly, the  British  used  the  Old  South  as  a  military  riding- 
school,  although  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Boston 
were  not  in  favor  of  it. 

It  would  be  well  to  pause  here  and  consider  the 
trying  situation  in  which  our  ancestors  were  placed  at 
that  time.  Coming  to  Massachusetts,  as  they  did,  at 
a  time  when  the  country  was  new  and  prices  extreme- 
ly high,  they  had  hoped  to  escape  from  oppression 
and  establish  themselves  so  far  away  from  the  tyrant 
that  he  could  not  come  over  here  and  disturb  them 
without  suffering  from  the  extreme  nausea  incident  to 
a  long  sea  voyage.  Alas  !  however,  when  they  landed 
at  Plymouth  Rock  there  was  not  a  decent  hotel  in  the 
place.  The  same  stern  and  rock-bound  coast  which 
may  be  discovered  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to- 
day was  there,  and  a  cruel,  relentless  sky  frowned 
upon  their  endeavors. 

Where  prosperous  cities  now  flaunt  to  the  sky  their 
proud  domes  and  floating  debts,  the  rank  jimson  weed 
nodded  in  the  wind,  and  the  pumpkin  pie  of  to-day 
still  slumbered  in  the  bosom  of  the  future.  What 
glorious  facts  have,  under  the  benign  influence  of  fos- 
tering centuries,  been  born  of  apparent  impossibility. 
What  giant  certainties  have  grown  through  these  years 
from  the  seeds  of  doubt,  and  discouragement,  and  un- 
certainty !    [Big  firecrackers  and  applause.] 

At  that  time  our  ancestors  had  but  timidly  em- 
barked in  the  forefather  business.  They  did  not  know 
that  future  generations,  in  four-button  cutaways, 
would  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed  and  pass  resolu- 
tions of  respect  on  their  untimely  death.  If  they 
stayed  at  home  the  king  taxed  them  all  out  of  shape, 
and  if  they  went  out  of  Boston  a  few  rods  to  get 
enough  huckleberries  for  breakfast  they  would  fre- 
quently come  home  so  full  of  Indian  arrows  that  they 
could  not  get  through  a  common  door  without  great 
pain. 

Such  was  the  early  history  of  the  country  where  now 
cultivation,  and  education,  and  refinement  run  ram- 
pant, and  people  sit  up  all  night  to  print  newspapers 
so  that  we  can  have  them  in  the  morning. 

The  land  on  which  the  Old  South  stands  is  very 
valuable  for  business  purposes,  and  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  will  have  to  be  raised  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  old  landmark  to  future  generations.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  it  will  be  secured,  and  that  the  old 
meeting-house,  dear  not  alone  to  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton, but  to  the  millions  of  Americans  scattered  from 
sea  to  sea,  who  can  not  forget  where  first  universal 
freedom  plumed  its  wings,  will  be  preserved. — Bos/on 
Globe. 


David  and  Goliath. 

Goliath  was  originally  the  giant  in  a  side-show  in 
Gath,  at  thirteen  dollars  a  week,  but  when  the  war 
broke  out  he  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  Philistines, 
more  for  the  bounty  than  anything  else.  This  life 
seemed  to  hit  him  about  right,  for  Goliath  was  natu- 
rally lazyand  trifling.  Of  course  I'm  telling  you  this 
in  my  own  language,  but  I'm  giving  it  to  you  straight. 

When  the  army  of  Israel  camped  over  in  the  valley 
of  Elah,  it  looked  pretty  squally  for  Saul,  and  he  felt 
like  sending  in  his  resignation. 

Every  morning,  after  breakfast,  Goliath,  dressed  in 
his  brass  plug  hat,  and  cast-iron  corset,  and  copper 
clothes,  would  sail  out  and  poke  fun  at  Saul  and  his 
home-guards. 

Goliath  was  a  large,  husky  yahoo,  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Chug,  and  had  a  hand  on  him  like  a 
horse-block.  He  was  muscled  up  in  good  shape,  too. 
When  he  began  on  a  man  it  meant  six  months  in  the 
hospital  with  careful  nursing,  and  if  Goliath  felt 
grieved  and  hurl  about  something  a  man  had  said 
about  him,  and  took  the  man  aside  to  have  a  little 
talk  about  it,  the  man's  widow  applied  right  off  for 
the  life  insurance.  In  this  way  Goliath  used  to  be  re- 
spected very  much  around  Gath. 

So  every  day  he  would  come  out  on  the  mesa  and 
sass  the  armies  of  Israel,  and  tell  Saul  that  if  he  had 
a  full-grown  man  who  had  any  sand,  he  would  like 
to  have  him  come  over  and  get  himself  measured  for 
a  pair  of  wings.  Day  after  day  he  would  walkout  with 
his  bomb-proof  clothes  on  and  cordially  invite  the 
Israelites  to  come  over,  one  at  a  time,  and  let  him 
paralyze  'em.  And  Saul,  on  behalf  of  his  people, 
declined  the  invitation,  with  thanks.  He  told  Go- 
liath that  while  he  would  be  glad  to  meet  him  for  a 
little  soft-glove  tele-a-t6te,  he  would  have  to  decline 
any  meeting  on  a  basis  of  open  hostility.  This 
caused  the  campaign  to  drag,  and  the  daily  papers  in 
Israel  began  to  criticise  Saul,  and  to  ask  why  he  did 
not  come  home  and  hoe  corn  instead  of  fooling  away 
his  time  on  the  Philistines. 

Just  then  David  came  down  from  his  father's  sheep- 
ranch  on  Independence  Mountain,  over  against  Bttn- 


lehem,  Judah,  on  the  old  California  trail,  to  see  how 
the  war  was  progressing.  He  wanted  to  take  a  trip  to 
some  place  where  there  would  be  no  danger  of  bodily 
harm,  so  his  parents  thought  it  would  be  safer  per- 
haps for  him  to  go  down  to  the  front,  "where  war 
waged  its  wild  desolation,  and  threatened  our  land  to 
destroy."  They  told  him  to  go  down  where  the  two 
armies  were  engaged  in  open  hostilities,  and  they 
would  feel  perfectly  easy  about  him ;  but  they  cau- 
tioned him  not  to  wander  away  from  the  army  into 
the  woods  and  get  lost 

So  David  went  over  to  hear  Goliath  speak  his  piece. 
Every  morning  for  forty  days  the  dime-museum  giant 
came  out  and  opened  court,  requesting  the  Israelites 
to  come  over  and  meet  a  fate  worse  than  death.  But 
the  Israelites  preferred  death  to  general  debility  and 
old  age.  They  had  relations  at  home  on  whom  they 
were  dependent. 

Just  as  David  got  to  the  front,  Goliath  came  out 
and  spoke  with  a  loud  voice,  and  cried  out  and  de- 
fied the  armies  of  Israel ;  and  Saul's  army  scattered 
and  fell  over  each  other  trying  to  get  into  the  woods, 
and  behold  there  were  not  trees  for  all  the  soldiers  of 
the  armies  of  Israel  to  climb. 

And  David  was  disgusted  and  told  Saul  that  he 
would  like  to  go  out  and  fight  the  Philistine  if  some 
courageous  Israelite  would  come  along  and  hold  his 
coat  for  him.  Everybody  laughed  at  David ;  and  his 
brothers  especially,  as  soon  as  they  had  stopped  run- 
ning and  got  behind  a  tree  and  recovered  their  breath, 
began  to  ridicule  David.  But  David  insisted  on  it, 
and  told  Saul  that  one  time  when  a  mountain  lion 
and  a  grizzly  bear  came  and  carried  off  several  of  his 
father's  sheep,  he  ran  after  them  and  overtook  them, 
and  after  he  had  knocked  the  lion  silly  with  his  fist 
he  ran  his  hand  down  the  bear's  throat,  caught  him 
by  the  tail  and  turned  him  wrong  side  out.  The  king 
said:  •"Well,  did  you  really  do  that?  If  you  did, 
I've  a  good  notion  to  give  you  the  freedom  of  the 
Philistine  camp,  and  if  you  will  bring  me  Goliath's 
scalp,  stretched  on  a  shingle,  I  will  give  vou  all  the 
money  you  want  and  my  only  daughter,  for  I'd  just 
as  soon  tell  you  in  confidence  that  this  side-show 
giant  is  getting  to  be  a  perfect  eyesore  to  me,  and,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  I  think  he  is  overdoing  this  thing 
and  making  a  nuisance  of  himself." 

So  David  said  he  wxiuld  go,  and  Saul  dressed  him 
up  in  a  railroad  iron  overcoat,  but  the  boy  couldn't 
handle  it.  He  took  off  the  fire-and- burglar- proof 
overcoat  and  filled  his  pocket  full  of  rocks  and  sailed 
in.  When  Goliath  came  out  he  turned  his  nose  up  at 
David  and  asked  him  if  his  mother  knew  he  was  out. 
He  talked  mean  to  David,  and  finallv  told  him  to  come 
over  and  he  would  feed  him  to  the  coyotes. 

Then  David,  in  a  gentlemanly  way.  told  Goliath 
that  he  didn't  claim  to  be  much  of  a  talker  in  public, 
but  that  he  relied  on  the  righteousness  of  his  cause. 
He  came  not  with  words  and  banners  and  torchlight 
processions,  but  he  believed  that  he  was  right,  and 
came  there  to  prove  it.  He  was  no  public  speaker, 
he  said,  but  he  thought  that  this  thing  had  gone  far 
enough.  He  then  surprised  Goliath  with  a  moss 
agate  behind  the  ear.  The  gentleman  from  Gath  fell 
to  the  earth  with  a  "sickening  thud,"  and  David  cut 
his  head  off  with  the  giant's  own  sword.  From  these 
injuries  Goliath  never  fully  recovered,  and  finally  de- 
ceased. 

Then  the  men  of  Israel,  and  of  Judah  rose  up,  and 
whooped  with  a  loud  voice,  and  pursued  their  ene- 
mies, and  they  fed  the  fowls  of  the  air  with  Philistines 
on  toast  for  forty  days,  and  David  became  solid  with 
the  king,  and  made  money,  and  wore  his  good  clothes 
every  day.  Wherever  he  went  he  was  regarded  as  a 
great  success,  and  all  the  giants  were  perfectly  friendly 
toward  him. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

La  Tricoteuse. 
The  fourteenth  of  July  had  come, 

And  round  the  guillotine 
The  thieves  and  beggars,  rank  by  rank, 

Moved  the  red  flags  between. 
A  crimson  heart,  upon  a  pole — 

The  long  march  had  begun ; 
But  still  the  little  smiling  child 

Sat  knitting  in  the  sun. 

The  red  caps  of  those  men  of  France 

Shook  like  a  poppy-field ; 
Three  women's  heads,  with  gory  hair, 

The  standard-bearers  wield. 
Cursing,  with  song  and  battle-hymn, 

Five  butchers  dragg'd  a  gun  ; 
Yet  still  the  little  maid  sat  there, 

A-knitting  in  the  sun. 

An  axe  was  painted  on  the  flags, 

A  broken  throne  and  crown, 
A  ragged  coat,  upon  a  lance, 

Hung  in  foul  black  shreds  down. 
'  More  heads !  "  the  seething  rabble  cry. 

And  now  the  drums  begun ; 
But  still  the  little  fair-haired  child 

Sat  knitting  in  the  sun. 

And  every  time  a  head  rolled  off, 

They  roll  like  winter  seas, 
And,  with  a  tossing  up  of  caps, 

Shouts  shook  the  Tuileries. 
Whizz — went  the  heavy  chopper  down. 

And  then  the  drums  begun  : 
But  still  the  little  smiling  child 

Sat  knitting  in  the  sun. 

The  Jacobins,  ten  thousand  strong, 

And  every  man  a  sword  ; 
The  red  caps,  with  the  tri-colors, 

Led  on  the  noisy  horde. 
'  The  Sans  Culottes  to-day  arc  strong," 

The  gossips  say,  and  run  ; 
But  still  the  little  maid  sits  there, 

A-knitting  in  the  sun. 

Then  the  slow  death-cart  moved  along ; 

And,  sinking  patriot  songs, 
A  pale,  doomed  poet  bowing  comes 

And  cheers  the  swaying  throngs. 
Oh,  when  the  axe  swept  shining  down, 

The  mad  drums  all  begun  ; 
But.  smiling  still,  the  little  child 

Sat  knitting  in  the  b-un 

'  Le  marquis,"  linen  snowy  white. 

The  powder  in  his  hair, 
Waving  his  scented  handkerchief, 

Looks  down  with  careless  stare. 
A  whirr,  a  chop — another  head — 

Hurrah  !  the  work's  begun  ; 
But  still  the  little  child  sat  there. 

A-knitting  in  tb,c  sun. 

A  stir,  and  through  the  parting  crowd 
The  people's  friends  are  corn* ; 


Marat  and  Robespierre — "  Vivat! 

Roll  thunder  from  the  drum." 
The  one  a  wild  beast's  hungry  eye, 

Hair  tangled — hark  !  a  gun ! — 
The  other  kindly  kissed  the  child 

A-knitting  in  the  sun. 

'  And  why  not  work  all  night?"  the  child 
Said  to  the  knitters  there. 
Oh.  how  the  furies  shook  their  sides, 

And  tossed  their  grizzled  hair! 
Then  clapped  a  bonnet  rouge  on  her, 

And  cried,   "  "Tis  well  begun !  " 
And  laughed  to  see  the  little  child 
Knit,  smiling  in  the  sun. 

— George  Walter  Thonthury. 


The  Chronicle  of  the  Drum. 
What  drummer  on  earth  could  be  prouder 

Than  I,  while  I  drummed  at  Versailles 
To  the  lovely  court  ladies  in  powder, 

And  lappets,  and  long  satin  tails? 
The  princes  that  day  passed  before  us, 

Our  countrymen's  glory  and  hope; 
Monsieur,  who  was  learned  in  Horace. 

D'Artois,  who  could  dance  the  tight-rope. 
One  night  we  kept  guard  for  the  queen 

At  her  Majesty's  opera-box, 
While  the  King,  that  majestical  monarch, 

Sat  filing  at  home  at  his  locks. 

Yes,  I  drummed  for  the  fair  Antoinette, 

And  so  smiling  she  looked  and  so  tender, 
That  our  officers,  privates,  and  drummers, 

All  vowed  thev  would  die  to  defend  her. 
But  she  cared  not  for  us  honest  fellows, 

Who  fought  and  who  bled  in  her  wars, 
She  sneered  at  our  gallant  Rochambeau. 

And  turned  Lafayette  out  of  doors. 

Ventrebleu  !  then  I  swore  a  great  oath 

No  more  to  such  tyrants  to  kneel ; 
And  so,  just  to  keep  up  my  drumming, 

One  day  I  drummed  down  the  Bastile. 
Ho,  landlord  !  a  stoup  of  fresh  wine. 

Come,  comrades,  a  bumper  we'll  try, 
And  drink  to  the  vear  eighty-nine 

And  the  glorious  Fourth  of  July ! 

Then  bravely  our  cannon  it  thundered 

As  onward  our  patriots  bore. 
Our  enemies  were  but  a  hundred, 

And  we  twenty  thousand  or  more. 
They  carried  the  news  to  King  Louis. 

He  heard  it  as  calm  as  you  please, 
And.  like  a  majestical  monarch, 

Kept  filing  his  locks  and  his  keys. 

We  showed  our  republican  courage 

We  stormed  and  we  broke  the  great  gate  in, 
And  we  murdered  the  insolent  governor 

For  daring  to  keep  us  a-waiting, 
Lambesc  and  his  squadrons  stood  by ; 

They  never  stirred  finger  or  thumb. 
The  saucy  aristocrats  trembled 

As  they  heard  the  republican  drum. 

Hurrah  !  what  a  storm  was  a-brewing; 

The  day  of  our  vengeance  was  come! 
Through  scenes  of  what  carnage  and  ruin 

Did  I  beat  on  the  patriot  drum  ! 
Let  us  drink  to  the  famed  tenth  of  August; 

At  midnight  I  beat  the  tattoo, 
And  woke  up  the  Pikemen  of  Paris 

To  follow  the  bold  Barbaroux. 

With  pikes,  and  with  shouts,  and  with  torches 

Marched  onward  our  dusty  battalions, 
And  we  girt  the  tall  castle  of  Louis. 

A  million  of  tatterdemalions! 
We  stormed  the  fair  gardens  where  towered 

The  walls  of  his  heritage  splendid. 
Ah,  shame  on  him,  craven  and  coward, 

That  had  not  the  heart  to  defend  it ! 

With  the  crown  of  his  sires  on  his  head, 

His  nobles  and  knights  by  his  side, 
At  the  foot  of  his  ancestors'  palace 

'Twere  easy,  methinks,  to  have  died. 
But  no  ;  when  we  burst  through  his  barriers, 

Mid  heaps  of  the  dying  and  dead. 
In  vain  through  the  chambers  wesought  him — 

He  had  turned  like  a  craven  and  fled. 

You  all  know  the  Place  de  la  Concorde? 

'Tis  hard  by  the  Tuileries  wall, 
Mid  terraces,  fountains,  and  statues, 

There  rises  an  obelisk  tall — 
There  rises  an  obelisk  tall. 

All  garnished  and  gilted  the  base  is ; 
'Tis  surely  the  gayest  of  all 

Our  beautiful  city's  gay  places 

Around  it  are  gardens  and  flowers. 

And  the  cities  of  France  on  their  thrones. 
Each  crowned  with  his  circlet  of  flowers 

Sits  watching  this  biggest  of  stones  ! 
I  love  to  go  sit  in  the  sun  there, 

The  flowers  and  fountains  to  see, 
And  to  think  of  the  deeds  that  were  done  there 

In  the  glorious  year  ninety-three. 

'Twas  here  stood  the  Altar  of  Freedom; 

And  though  neither  marble  nor  gilding 
Was  used  in  those  days  to  adorn 

Our  simple  republican  building, 
Corbleu  !  but  the  mkre  GUtLLOTiNE 

Cared  little  for  splendor  or  show, 
So  you  gave  her  an  axe  and  a  beam, 

And  a  plank  and  a  basket  or  so. 

Awful,  and  proud,  and  erect, 

Hure  sat  our  republican  goddess. 
Each  morning  her  table  we  decked 

Willi  dainty  aristocrats'  bodies. 
The  people  each  day  flocked  around 

As  she  sat  at  her  meat  and  her  wine  ; 
'Twas  always  the  use  of  our  nation 

To  witness  the  sovereign  dine. 

Young  virgins,  with  fair  golden  tresses, 

Old  silvered-haired  prelates  and  priests. 
Dukes,  marquises,  barons,  princesses, 

Were  splendidly  served  at  her  feasts. 
Ventrebleu!  but  we  pampered  our  ogress 

With  the  best  that  our  nation  could  bring, 
And  dainty  she  grew  in  her  progress. 

And  called  for  the  head  of  a  king ! 

She  called  for  the  blood  of  our  king. 

And  straight  from  his  prison  we 3rew  him  ; 
And  to  her  with  shouting  we  led  him, 

And  took  him,  and  bound  him,  and  slew  him. 
"  The  monarchs  of  Europe  against  me 

Have  plotted  a  godless  alliance  ; 
I'll  fling  them  the  head  of  King  Louis," 

She  said,  "  as  my  gage  of  defiance. " 


I  see  him  as  now,  for  a  moment. 

Away  from  his  jailors  he  broke; 
And  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 

And  lingered,  and  fain  would  have  spoke. 
'  Ho,  drummer!  quick!  silence  yon  Capet," 

Says  Santerre,  "with  a  beat  of  your  drum. ' 
Lustily  then  did  I  tap  it, 

And  the  son  of  Saint  Louis  was  dumb. 


The  glorious  days  of  September 

Saw  many  aristocrats  fall  ; 
'Twas  then  that  our  pikes  drunk  the  blood 

In  the  beautiful  breast  of  Lamballe. 
Pardi,  'twas  a  beautiful  lady  ! 

I  seldom  have  looked  on  her  like. 
And  I  drummed  for  a  gallant  procession, 

That  marched  with  her  head  on  a  pike. 

Let's  show  the  pale  head  to  the  queen 

We  said — she'll  remember  it  well. 
She  looked  from  the  bars  of  her  prison. 

And  shrieked  as  she  saw  it,  and  fell. 
We  set  up  a  shout  at  her  screaming. 

We  laughed  at  the  fright  she  had  shown 
At  the  sight  of  the  head  of  her  minion  ; 

How  she  trembled  to  part  with  her  own. 

We  had  taken  the  head  of  King  Capet, 

We  called  for  the  blood  of  his  wife; 
Undaunted  she  came  to  the  scaffold, 

And  bared  her  fair  neck  to  the  knife. 
As  she  felt  the  foul  fingers  that  touched  her. 

She  shrunk,  bul  she  deigned  not  to  speak  : 
She  looked  with  a  royal  disdain, 

And  died  with  a  blush  on  her  cheek  ! 

'Twas  thus  that  our  country  was  saved  ; 

So  told  us  the  safety  committee! 
But  psha !  I've  the  heart  of  a  soldier. 

All  gentleness,  mercy,  and  pity. 
I  loathed  to  assist  at  such  deeds.' 

And  my  drum  beat  its  loudest  of  tunes 
As  we  offered  to  justice  offended 

The  blood  of  the  bloody  tribunes. 

—  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 


The  largest  Hat  Store^on  this  Coast 


332    334  KEAR\Y   STREET, 

Between  Bush  and  Pine  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
Branch.   1212—1214  Market  St.,  above  Taylor. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.     Mailed  free. 


GO  IQ 


.    'fORTHe 

J5T§PECSY    Y&RTEUH^ 


THE    HARDEN    STAB    HAND 
UKEXADE. 

As  a  Fire  Extingui-her,  it  stands  alone 
and  supreme — the  irresistible  conqueror 
of  fire.  This  is  the  original,  the  genuine 
Grenade,  and  the  ONLY  one  in  general 
use..  As  shown  by  compethive  tests,  the 
extinguishing  power  of  this  Grenade  is 
more  than  five  times  that  of  any  other. 
Beware  of  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringing grenades. 

H.  H.  GROSS.  16  Second  St. 


TUB    IMYERSAL    FAVORITE  t 


THE  LKiHT-BI  \NI.\G 


(   I 


HOUSEHOLD" 


SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offer, 
which  is  equivalent  to  ihrw 
months'  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  St. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel.  S    W 


TOE    FINEST 

Pure  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  ever,  whei 
Depot  T>1J  Sacramento  St.,  S.  1  . 


Htmgatii 

NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fano0 

"A  natural '  laxative, superior to all others." 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.  D.,  of  Dublin. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE  &  GENTLE/' 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.,  London. 
"Relieves  the  Mdneys,  unloads  the  livery 
and  opens  the  bowels."  * 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  IVineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL. 
For  Sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  16  Front  Street,  Sau  Francisco. 
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SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at  Oakland 

Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


From  June  14,  1885. 


IS.oo  a. 

8.00   A. 

^4.00  P. 

7.30   A. 

7-3°  A- 
*3-3°  **■ 

8.00   A. 

4.OO  P. 
"5.OO    P. 

8.00  A. 
*O.OQ    A. 

3-30    P- 

7.OO  P. 
IO.OO    A. 

3.00    P. 

7.OO     P. 

7.30   A. 

S.OO   A. 

7.30   A. 

4.00    P. 

*4.oo  p. 

8.00  A. 

I IO. OO  A. 

.    3.OO  P. 

S.OO  A. 

"9.30  A. 

"3.30  P. 

'9.30  A. 


.  Byron 

.CaUstogaand  Napa. 


..Colfax 

..Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland. 

.  .Gait,  via  Mamnez 

. .  lone,  via  Livermore 

.  .Knight's  Lending 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

...Martinez 

..Milton 

\  Mojave,    Deming  (  Express 

/  El  Paso,  and  East  (_  Emigrant . . 

. .  Niles  and  Hayward's 

I  Ogdcn  and  East!  Express 

/      "         "         "    \  Emigrant. . . 

. .  Red  Bluff,  via  Marysville 

. .  Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . . 

"  via  Bcnicia 

"  via  bcnicia 

"  via  Benicia , 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers. 

.  .San  Jose 


■  Stockton,  via  Livermore.. 

"         via  Martinez. . . 

"         via  Martinez. . . 
.  Tulare  and  Fresno 


AKRIVE 

(from) 


J6.10  p. 

* IO.IO    A. 

6.10  p. 

5.40  p. 

6.40  p. 

'10.40   A. 

5.40  P. 
IO.IO  A. 
"8.40  A. 

6.10  P. 
"7.10  P. 
IO.4O   A. 

6.IO   A. 

3.4O  P. 
I I. IO    A. 

6.10   A. 

5.40    p. 

5.40    P. 

6.40  P. 
1 1.  IO  A. 
IO.IO    A. 

*6.oo  A. 
*3.40  P. 
J3.40   P. 

y.40  A. 

5.4O  P. 

"7.IO  P. 

'10.40  A. 

"7.IO  P. 


A  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  I 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30,  : 
1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 1 
7.00,  8.00,  j. 00,  10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

To  FRLTT  VALE — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  "7.00,  *7-3o,  *8.oo,  *8-3o, 
*3-3°.  *4-oo,  *4-3o,  "5.00,  "5.30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda) — *o.3oa.  M.,6.30,  Jir.oo, 

*I2.CO  P.  M- 

To  ALAMEDA— *6. 00,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  '8.30,  g.oo, 
9.30,  10.00,  ,10.30,  11.00,  111.30, 12.00,  +12.30,1.00,  I1-30, 
2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  r 
y.oo,  10.00,  11.00,  *i2.oo. 

To  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.oo,  "8.30, 9.00, 
J9.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  n.oo,  111,30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00, 
4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,   10.00, 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  '7.3c  J8.oo 
"8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30,  5.00 
*5-3°i  6-00,  *°-3°i  7-oo- 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

From    FRUIT   VALE— '6.23,    '6.53,   *7.23l    *7.53,    "8.23, 

"8.53,  '^.23,  '10.21,  *4-23,  V53,  *5.23,  *5-53,  "6.23,  *6-53, 

7-25,  0-50- 
From  FRLTT  VALE  (via  Alameda>— *5.i5,  *5-45,  to.45, 

g^s.  *3-i5- 
From  EAST   OAKLAND— '5.30,  '6,oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8.30,9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 10.30, 11.00, 11.30, 12.00,  12.30, 

1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo, 

6.30,  7.00,  7.57.  &-57.  9-57,  IO-57- 
From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From  ALAMEDA — '5.22,  '5.52,  *6.22,  6.52,   '7.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  ,10.22,  10.52,  +11. 22,  11.52,  J12.22, 

12.52,  ti.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  ,.52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY— '5.15.  '5.45,  '6.15.  6.45,  '7.15.7.45, 

•8.15,  8.45.   U-*S,  9-45.  Uo-15.  io-45.   Ju-15,  n-45.  12-45. 

i-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-*5,  5-45.  °-'5>  6.45,  7-45.  8-45. 

9-45,  io-45- 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.45,  "6.15.  6-45.  *7-i5,  7-45, 

8-45.  19-15,  9-45,  «M5»  !"-45,  1-45.  2-45,  3-45,  4-45-  *5-i5, 

5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5. 

Creek  Bonte. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7. 15,  9.15,  11.15,  i-*5i  3^5, 

5.15. 
From  OAKLAND — "6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12-15,  2.15,  4.15- 


•  Sundays  c 

xcepted. 

t  Sundays  only. 

"Standard  Time' 

fumishec 

by 

R 

andolph  S:  Co., 

S.  F. 

A.  N 

TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 

T. 

H 

GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt 

Agt. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco: 


LEAVE 
S.   P. 

Commencing  May  11,  1S85. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

8.30   A. 
IO.4O   A. 
t    I.30    P. 
*    3-30    P- 

4.25    P. 

6.40   A. 

*  8.IO    A. 
9.03    A. 

*I0.02    A. 

*  3-36  f- 

'   5.15    P. 
fi.30    P. 

!". 45   p. 

t  4-59   P- 
6.00  p. 

:  7-50  p- 
t  7.15  p. 

8.30  A. 
IO.4O   A. 

*  3-3°  p- 
4.25   P. 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and .... 

9.03    A. 
*I0.02    A. 

*  3.36  p- 

6.00  p. 

t  8.15  p. 

IO.4O   A. 

*  3-3^   P- 

Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. .... 

Salinas,  and  Monterey 

*I0.02    A. 
6.00    P. 

IO.40   A. 
*    3-30    P- 

Watsonville,  Camp  Good  all 

. .  .Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel . . . 
.  .(Camp  Capi  tola)  and  Santa  Cruz.. 

*t0.02    A. 
6.CO    P. 

J    7-SO   A. 

Sunday  Excursion 

|    8.55    P. 

IO.40   A. 
*    3-30    «*■ 

*I0.02    A. 
6.00    P. 

IO.40   A. 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations 

<".    O,     1'. 

A. — Moming.  p. — Afternoon. 

•  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

I  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  lumished  by  Ran- 
dolph &  Co. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  u.40  a.  m.  train,  ex- 
cept Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood,  and 
Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via  Santa  Clara,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets— at  Reduced  Rates— to  Mon- 
terey, Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Pescadero.  Also  10 
Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
For  Sundays  o-.lv— ->->ll>  Sunday  Morning  and  for  r.30 

p.  m.  train  ;  good  for  return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday— Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return   until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ti   ket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Alst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SAICELITO  —  SAN  KAFAEL  —  SAX  QFEXTIX, 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,   April    -'(J.    1S85,   and  until 
lurther  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 
For  SAN   RAFAEL  and  SAL'CELITO  (week  days)— 

7.30,  9.20,  ll.OO  A.  M.,  3-20,  4.50,  6.20  P.  SI. 

(.Sundays) — S.oo,  10.00,  11.30  A.  M-,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6.30 
p.  si. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.30  p.  si. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 6.15,  7.45,  9.20,  11.30 
a.  m.,  3.25,  4.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — S.05,  10.10  a.  It.,  12.00  si.,  1.35,  3.20,  4.50, 
6.30  P.  si. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.25  p.  M. 

From  SAUCEL1T0  (week  days) — 6.45,  8.15,  10.00  a.  si., 
12.05,  4-°o,  5.30  P.  M. 

(Sundays)-— 3.40,  10.45  A-  M-,  12.35,  2.15,  4.00,  5.30,  7.15 
p.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  Saucelito  on  Saturday  at  2.00,  7.00 
p.  si. 

7.30  A.  M.  and  3.20  1\  U.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted, 
THROUGH  TRAINS  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Sta- 
tions. (Through  trains  Irom  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  at  10.30  a.  .m.  and  6.00  p.  m.) 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  moming,  except  Mon- 
days, lor  Stewart's  Point,   Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,   and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  AXD  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 
at  •£  o'clock   F.  M.  for 

YOKAHAMA  AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer  1885.  From  San  Francisco 

San  Tablo Thursday,  .Inly  9th 

Oceanic Tuesday,  July  21sl 

Arabic Saturday,  August  1st 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T:  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND   STANFORD,  President. 


THE    XEVADA    BANK 

OF  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


i*nld-up  Capital. 


.$.{,000,000  in  f.oi.l. 


DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Geo.   L.  Brander,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,       James  L.  Flood,       |ohn  W.  Mackay. 

J.   S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

NV.'.  \  ork  Agency,  32  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  L'nion  Bank  of  London,  Lim'd. 


THLRT.-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days  to  and  from  all 
points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion from  single  tar iiT  rale. 

SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Fairfax,  $1.00;  Camp  Taylor,   $1.75 ;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.00;  Tomales,  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
S.OO  A.    51.  (Sundays   only)   Excursion   Train   for  Camp 
Taylor,  Duncan  Mill;.,  and  Way  Stations.  Returning,  ar- 
rives in  San  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  M. 
10.00  A.  .11.  for  Camp  Taylor  and  Way  Stations.     Re- 
turning arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  6.00  p.  m. 
Fares  lor  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes, 
$1.75;  Tomales,  S2.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
J.  W.  COLEMAN,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKAHAMA. 

City  or  Rio  dc  Janeiro August  15 

I  At  2  o'clock  p.  si.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
;  Colima August  1 

At  10  o'clock  a.  si.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
I  ATLAN,  MANZANILLO,  ACAPULCO, "CHAMPER- 
;  ICO.  ACAJUTLA,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  LA 

LIBERTAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  AUCKLAND    and    SYDNEY,  calling  at  HONO- 
LULU, 

Australia Saturday,  August  1,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged   for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot  of  Market   Street 
south   side,  at 

8.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Gtenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all 
Way  Stations.     Parlor  Cars. 

2.30  P.  31.  (except  Sundty),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centrevillt:,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  ML,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.     Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa  Cruz. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  S',*.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

8  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE,  BIG 
TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL 
DER  CREEK  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for   Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,  §6.30,  §7.00,  7.30, 

10.30,  11.00,  11.30  a.  si.,  Tji: 

2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  ; 

8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  «-45  P-  M. 

From  Fourteenth  and  Menster  Streets,  Oak- 
land— -55-30,  -36.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30. 

IO.OO,  IO.30,  ^[lI.OO,   II.30    A.  SI.,  fll2.00,   12.30,  ^Il.OO,   I.30 

2.00,   2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4-00,  4.30,  5-00,  5-30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00. 
7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  lr-45  p-  M- 

Froni  Uigh  Street,  Alameda— §5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16. 
6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,3.46,  9.16,  9.46,10.16,^10.46,11.16. 

Uli.46  A.  Si.,  12.16,  ^12.46,  1.16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46,    ;.i6,  3.46, 
4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16,  10.31,  II. 31  P.  M. 
§  Sundays  excepted.     ■[  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Trans. er  Office,  222  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


5.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
!-3o,  ^ii.oo,  1.30,  ^[2.00, 
30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 


THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 

E.  L.  <:.  STEELE  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  '-*0x  California  Street. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


14  Post  St.  ami  S.  "W.  eor.  Powell  and  Sutter. 

BOUND    VOLUMES 

OF     THE 

ARGOKTATJT. 

VOLUMES  I   TO  XVI,  INCLFSIVE. 

Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.  W.   CLARK  &  CO. 

US  and  lit:  Market  Street. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  M.,  on  July  5th,  13th,  21st,  29th,  August  6th,  14th, 
23d,  30th,  and  Sept.  7th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter 
The  first  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town- 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ.  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
GAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
CAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day ;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fith  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  si. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgosierv  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  S:  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER 


THE  BAMi  OF  CALIFORMA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000. 

William   Alword President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Bvron   Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  ol  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  luion  National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
lueu's  Savings  Bank;  London,  N.  M.  Bulbsehiltl 
A  Sims;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Bunk 
of  New  Zealand;  Cliina,  Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Bank  ol'  India,  AuMrulia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  alt  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


South  British  and  Xational  Fire  and 

Murine  Insurance  Company. 

Capit.tl,  520, coo, 000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders. 

The  City  of  London  Fire   Insurance   Co. 

Capital,   $10,000,000. 

The    Standard    Marine    Insurance   Company, 

Limited,  of  Ltverqool.     Capital,  $5,000,000. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON.  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.  comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 


Established  1720. 
Established  1836. 
Established  1857. 


COMMERCIAL  IXSIRAM'E  CO. 

OF   CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE    AXD    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

HOME   MrTCAL  IXSCRASCE    CO., 

No.  216  Sansome  Street, 


East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

H  V^  W  t     Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold).... 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1SS4 


Gardens,  Mills,  Mines,  and  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GCTTA     PERCHA    AXD     RCBBER 
iMAM  FACTl  RIXG  CO. 


Carbolizcd  Rubber  Uose,  Standard  Olaltcsc 
Cross)  Kubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Uose, 
ICnbbcr  Uose  (Competition),  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Uose,  Breivcrs'  Hose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine Hose,  CarboUzed  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

VALVES,  CASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Factory  on  the  Premises. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, Manager, 

No.  15  First   Street,    near  Market. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  O.  SHAROX LESSEE. 


TUe  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in 
the  centre  of  Snu  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  It  has  Five  elevators.  Every  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per* 
feet.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  Ail 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  cor- 
ridors. The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad 
balconies,  its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In  Amer- 
ican hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is 
the  Finest  In  the  city. 


>    SAW   MANUFACTUF... 


...    9300,000  OO 
....     759,475  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.   L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORS . 

HUTCHINSON   &   MANN, 

INSURANCE  AGENCY, 

322  and  324  Ca'ifornia  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers, 
E.  P.   Farnswntti 


^Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 
For  the  half-year  ending  June  30th,  1SE5,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  de- 
clared a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-half  (4 J4)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  three- 
fourths  (3-?m)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits, 
and   payable  on  and  after  the  :st  day  of  July,  18S5. 

GEO.   LETTE,  Cashier. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY, northeast  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets. — The 
Board  of  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  to  depositors 
of  four  and  thirty-two  hundredths  (4  32-100)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  sixty  hundredths 
(3  60-100)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  for  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1&85,  payable  on 
and  after  Wednesday,  Julv  1,  1:  --. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 

NO.  310  SANSOME  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Agents  for  c,  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  10  Fremont  St.,  San  Frauclsco 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System, 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COW  EX,  PORTER  &  CO., 

ITNERAL  DIRECTORS. 

I  IS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King'* 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.  R.  COWES'.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  }■  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


Just  at  the  last  moment  there  fell  upon  that  crowded 
audience  at  the  little  Bush  Street  Theatre,  on  Mon- 
day night,  a  sickening  sensation  of  coming  disap- 
pointment. Things  in  this  world  have  such  an  almost 
unbroken  custom  of  going  wrong  that  it  did  not  seem 
possible  that  in  this  one  case  they  could  go  right. 

We  have  thought  so  much  and  talked  so  much  of 
the  Daly's,  we  have  yearned  and  longed  so  much  for 
the  Daly's,  we  have  made  such  a  dramatic  fetich  of 
the  Daly's,  it  hardly  seemed  possible  in  a  world  where 
anticipation  is  the  keenest  delight  we  have,  and  reali- 
zation always  tastes  of  bad  sawdust,  that  they  could 
be  all  our  fertile  fancy  had  painted  when  the  lime 
came.  But  from  the  moment  the  curtain  went  up  on 
lhat  pretty  morning  scene,  with  the  Austin  breakfast 
service  laid  out  temptingly  under  a  big  Japanese  um- 
brella, and  the  skeleton  of  the  Austin  household  was 
dangled  before  our  eyes  by  a  most  correct  butler  and 
a  trim  maid,  it  was  evident  that  all  was  well. 

We  were  once  again  in  that  charming  atmosphere 
which  is  like  none  other  on  the  stage,  fragrant  with 
good  taste,  merry  with  light  laughter,  and  redolent 
with  all  that  is  delightful.  The  very  title  of  the  play, 
"Love  on  Crutches."  is  a  pretty  little  conceit,  and 
sets  one  to  fancying  one  of  the  little  "  Life  "  Cupids 
as  a  cripple,  with  a  pair  of  delicately  drawn  crutches 
to  help  him  along. 

In  Augustin  Daly's  clever  play  he  halts  on  misun- 
derstood sentiment,  a  not  uncommon  complaint  in 
these  latter  days,  when  marriage  is  twisted  very  much 
awry  by  bad  balancing.  It  is  usually  the  result  of  the 
disenchantment  which  follows  the  love  fever,  in  the 
delirium  of  which  people  rush  recklessly  into  marriage. 
In  "Love  on  Crutches,"  however.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sydney  Austin  have  been  married  in  the  orthodox, 
safe,  old-fashioned  wav,  have  been  picked  out  for 
each  other  by  their  progenitors  because  of  a  commun- 
ion of  property,  a  fashion  which  will  doubtless  come 
in  again  with  the  large  propagation  of  the  chaperon 
and  other  old-fashioned  institutions  more  peculiar  to 
the  other  side  than  to  American  life.  The  old  North- 
ern farmer's  advice  to  his  son  :  "Doan't  thee  marry 
fur  munny,  but  goa  wheer  munny  is,"  is  supplanting 
the  cry  of  the  romancer:  "  Love  is  enough. "  A  news- 
paper statistician  discovered  the  other  day  that  the 
misunderstood  woman  is  the  cause  of  the  decline  in 
the  marriage  census.  With  the  fast  increasing  inde- 
pendence of  woman,  marriage  is  no  longer  a  neces- 
sity, and  she  now  goes  about  seeking  for  the  comple- 
ment of  her  soul  rather  than  for  a  bread-winner.  t 

Another  statistician  discovers  in  the  extravagance 
of  young  men,  and  the  luxury  of  clubs,  a  cause  for 
the  decline  in  the  marriage  rate. 

In  France,  discouraged  by  the  falling  off  in  mar- 
riages, the  government  has  taken  the  affair  in  hand, 
and  offers  a  handsome  premium  on  every  seventh 
legitimate  child.  Buf  nothing  will  ever  so  definitely 
settle  the  question  as  the  resumption  of  "arranged  " 
marriages.  Any  two  young  people,  whose  elders 
picked  them  out  for  each  other  because  of  an  appar- 
ent fitness  for  each  other,  whose  ways  of  life  are 
identical,  whose  interests  are  likely  to  be  mutual,  and 
who  are  settled  in  a  comfortable  house  upon  a  com- 
fortable income,  are  prone  to  fall  in  love  with  each 
other,  even  after  the  issuance  of  the  marriage  cer- 
tificate. This  is  the  case  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
Austin  in  the  play. 

That  they  do  not  know  it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  human  vision,  which  makes  us  see 
a  star  in  the  distant  heaven  easier  than  a  pin  in  the 
near  carpet.  We  are  always  looking  over  our  heads 
for  something  which  we  could  find  under  our  feet. 

Mr.  Austin  consoles  the  emptiness  of  his  leisure 
hours  by  writing  a  novel  anonymously,  in  which,  like 
all  who  write,  he  dares  to  say  much  more  with  his 
pen  than  he  would  ever  speak  out  with  his  tongue. 
Mrs.  Austin  occupies  her  empty  hours  by  falling 
platonicatly  and  ideally  in  love  with  the  unknown  au- 
thor, and  they  enter  upon  a  correspondence  by  means 
of  a  mutual  friend,  which,  by  the  skill  of  the  playwright, 
leads  to  a  delicious  series  of  complications.  The 
ingenuity  of  these  is  worthy  of  Sardou  himself,  and 
the  second  act,  though  not  in  any  way  resembling  it, 
is  wonderfully  suggestive  of  that  pretty  trifle,  "A 
Scrap  of  Paper."  Nothingmoie  deliciously  amusing, 
more  neatly  managed,  or  more  skillfully  played  has 
ever  been  done  than  the  bewildering  transfer  of  the 
concealed  letter  in  tin's  act.  And.  as  a  whole,  "  Love 
on  Crutches"  is  the  neatest  and  completes!  comedy 
of  its  kind — when  played  by  the  Daly's. 

It  is  horrible  to  think  lhat  it  really  could  be  man- 
gled into  a  distortion  of  itself  by  others,  but  with  this 
most  charming  group  of  people,  each  of  whom  is  ex- 
actly what  he  or  she  ought  to  be,  with  the  spirit  of 
rapport  which  seems  to  exist  among  them,  with  the 
quiet  elegance  of  their  style,  and  with  the  general 
prevailing  of  lhat  order  which  is  heaven's  first  law,  it 
is  an  unequivocal  delight. 

Miss  Ada  Rehan  is  just  what  she  was  of  yore— tall, 
dashing,  slender,  with  a  characteristic  lilt  to  her  chin 
and  a  sleepy  droop  in  her  eye,  with  all  the  music  left 
in  her  pretty  voice,  and  all  the  charm  in  her  peculiar 
intonation,  and  with  that  ingenuousness  quite  un- 
touched which  is  her  very  own. 

Half  a  woman,  half  a  girl,  she  enters  as  naturally 
as  life  into  the  complexities  of  Mrs.  Austin's  situa- 
tion, and  is  so  much  everything  that  is  charming  that 
one  even  forgives  her  that  atrocity  of  red  hair  with 
which  she  has  defaced  her  beauty — a  beauty  of  which 
we  of  California  are  very  fond. 

One  says  "charming"  and  "delightful"  so  often  of 
the  Daly's — two  words  which  fil  them  with  peculiar  ex- 
actness, taking  them  aside  from  their  use  as  fashionable 
jargon — that  there  is  nothing  new  left  to  say  of  that 
pretty  Miss  Kingdon,  with  her  mignonne  face,  her 
strangely  deep,  rich  voice,  and  a  quality  of  dry  hu- 
mor not  usual  with  a  pretty  woman.  It  has  been 
said  that  beauty  and  humor  never  go  together,  but 
Miss  Kingdon  refutes  the  calumny.  Her  part  as 
Margery  Gwynne  is  a  particularly  grateful  one,  that 
of  the  rich  young  widow,  so  dear  and  so  useful  to 
the  fictionists,  because  she  is  capable  of  being  so  well 
set. 


The  handsome  Miss  Kingdon  looks  exceedingly 
well  against  an  artistic  background  of  tapestries  and 
carved  woods,  and  her  low  trainante  voice,  as  the 
novelists  say — no  one  excepting  the  novelists  knows 
what  it  means,  but  it  sounds  well — has  a  fashion  of 
giving  full  meaning  to  the  simplest  word  she  utters, 
and  by  right  of  instant  adoption  she  was  welcomed  as 
one  of  the  charmed  group. 

Perhaps  of  them  all  Mrs.  Gilbert  had  the  heartiest 
greeting,  and  through  she  and  Mr.  Lewis,  her  long- 
time stage  husband,  are  tucked  into  rather  small 
parts  for  their  capabilities,  they  are  both  so  richly 
unctuous,  so  humorous,  so  artistic,  so  highly  finished, 
that  they  are  one,  or  rather  two,  of  the  most  glad- 
dening bits  of  detail  in  this  enchantment  of  humor. 

Mr.  John  Drew,  the  leading  man,  with  whom  good 
taste  is  a  watchword,  and  whose  roles  are  all  so  very 
much  alike  that  he  seems  to  have  little  to  do  but  re- 
peat himself,  yet  wears  better  than  any  actor  on  the 
stage.  As  Mr.  Sidney  Austin  he  is  a  gentleman  with 
at  least  three  sides  to  his  nature,  and  he  very  deli- 
cately and  faithfully  portrays  each  of  the  three. 

Mr.  Olis  Skinner,  who  last  played  the  romantic 
role  of  Paolo  in  San  Francisco,  in  that  most  beauti- 
ful of  plays,  "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  makes  a  wild 
leap  to  a  blase'  young  exquisite  in  the  society  drama. 
He  is  so  little  like  the  orthodox  stage  article  that  he 
is  really  a  welcome  change  from  the  invariably  blonde 
fop,  and  a  little  worthy  the  badinage  of  Mrs. 
Gwynne. 

But  what  need  to  enumerate  them,  when  even  the 
little  bonne,  with  a  most  realistic  make-up  and  ac- 
cent, was  loudly  acclaimed  for  two  minutes  of  act- 
ing, and  Mr.  Gilbert,  as  Bitteredge,  almost  managed 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  his  role  itself  was  de  trap,  mal 
apropos^  and  otherwise  unfitted  to  this  else  compact 
little  comedy.  The  evening  was  a  delight,  and  all  the 
more  as  it  was  a  promise  of  many  more  just  like  it. 
The  Daly  repertoire  is  really  one  of  the  serious  ques- 
tions of  the  town. 

How  Mr.  Gillette  ever  had  the  courage  to  offer 
such  a  play  as  "The  Professor"  to  be  read — how 
the  Madison  Square  ever  had  the  folly  to  accept  it — 
how,  having  accepted  it,  they  ever  had  the  hardihood 
to  present  it — is  one  of  those  things  which,  Dundreary 
would  say,  no  fellow  could  find  out.  Why  New 
York  ever  went  to  see  it  for  two  or  three  hundred 
nights,  or  whatever  length  of  time  the  bills  say,  is 
another  mystery — unless,  indeed,  the  New  Yorkers 
accepted  it  as  a  study  in  cranks.  The  play  itself  is 
nothing  but  an  elaborate  and  thickly  inhabited 
crankery.  The  Professor  is  the  grand  high  priest  of 
cranks ;  Daisy  Brown  is  a  crank,  and  all  the  people 
in  between  are  cranks.  This,  without  any  slang  use 
of  the  word,  for  the  people  in  the  play  are  really 
twisted  out  of  all  natural  drawing. 

The  Professor  may  have  been  originally  a  study 
from  nature,  but  he  is  distorted  as  by  a  bad  looking- 
glass,  and  has  become  absurd.  That  he  may  have 
been  modeled  from  life  is  all  the  more  possible,  as  an 
extracted  description  of  him  reads:  "  A  most  excel- 
lent and  simple-hearted  gentleman ;  in  intellect,  in 
scientific  analysis,  in  power  of  abstract  reasoning,  a 
veritable  giant ;  in  emotion,  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  in 
society  observances,  an  inexperienced  child."  Many 
such  there  be  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Science,  but  none 
like  this  with  his  feeble  literal  wit,  his  shallow  repartee, 
and  an  absent-mindedness  which  is  much  more  nearly 
stupid  than  scholarly.  And  yet  Mr.  Gillette  should 
be  a  clever  actor.  He  has  a  good  conception  for 
character  if  he  would  abandon  caricature,  and  con- 
siderable mimic  art,  for  the  undoubted  English  ac- 
cent with  which  he  played  the  Secretary  has  given 
way  in  the  Professor  to  as  undoubted  a  Con- 
necticut twang;  but  his  fancy  runs  to  angles  rather 
than  curves,  and  he  ridicules  nature  rather  than  re- 
produces it. 

Miss  Jackson  plays  the  unlikely  part  of  Daisy 
Brown,  a  female  Charley  Ross,  rather  prettily;  but 
the  others  are  universally,  wildly,  completely,  and 
indescribably  bad.  The  girls  are  a  set  of  howling, 
shrieking,  screaming,  unnatural  daws.  The  much- 
advertised  male  Yale  quartet  matches  them  exactly. 
Their  singing  is  pandemonium  let  loose,  and  their 
songs  are  pre-historic  The  rich  fancy  of  college 
boys  invents  new  songs  with  every  new  year,  but 
these  are  moldy  with  age.  The  fact  that  they  are 
sung  by  a  quartet  behind  the  scenes  while  the  voice- 
less actors  make  appropriate  faces  in  front,  does  not 
mitigate  the  trouble.  The  groans  and  bellows  of  the 
singers,  combined  with  a  long- continued  misunder- 
standing on  the  subject  of  the  key,  had  a  peculiar 
effect  upon  the  audience,  the  most  of  whom  arose 
and  drifted  out  upon  one  of  these  blasts  of  sound. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  performance  closed 
the  theatre,  which  will  not  be  reopened  till  Uie  ioth 
of  August 

When  theatre-going  people  reflect  upon  the  outra- 
geous swindles  that  they  have  many  and  many  a  time 
paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  see,  the  California  Thea- 
tre, which  under  the  new  rigii7ie  has  become  definite- 
ly a  people's  theatre,  is  really  a  wonderful  place. 
Though  their  plays  are  professedly  sensational,  they 
are  never  of  the  cheap  sensational  kind ;  they  are 
mounted  with  a  certain  splendor,  but  with  an  economy 
which  is  an  art  and  not  parsimony,  and  they  are 
played  with  an  excellence  which  is  always  surprising. 

They  are  explorers  in  a  way  at  the  California,  for 
"  The  Veteran""  took  us  to  Algiers,  and  the  "King 
of  Diamonds  "  very  appropriately  whisks  us  into  South 
Africa.  South  Africa,  indeed,  seems  to  differ  little 
from  any  other  country  save  in  the  production  of  a 
solitary  Zulu  of  a  minstrel  turn  of  mind.  Mr.  Frank 
Mordaunt,  as  a  Scotch  emigrant,  is  rather  less  happy 
than  usual  in  his  character  parts.  The  broad  Scotch 
trips  him  up,  and  he  saves  himself  with  the  burr  of 
Northumberland,  except  in  moments  of  excitement, 
when  he  relapses  into  pure  Mordauntese.  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Holland's  goodly  length  of  limb  and  fine  stage 
presence  are  taxed  about  as  usual.  The  drama  gen- 
erally provides  him  with  a  sweetheart  and  a  mother, 
whom  he  is  to  embrace  by  turns,  at  judicious  inter- 
vals, and  swear  that  he  will  never,  never,  etc. 

Mr.  Harlcins's  natural  stiffness  fits  well  into  the 
red  coat  of  Colonel  Roverly,  and  Mr.  Frank  Wright, 
who  seems  to  have  a  rollicking  good  time  in  each 
successive  part,  is  having  a  rollicking  good  time  as 
Allendorf,  the  peddler.  Miss  Jean  Clara  Walters  is 
matronly  and  sympathetic.  Miss  Isabel  Morris,  gen- 
tle, plaintive,  and  pathetic.  Mr.  McKee  Kankin 
alone  is  really  powerful.  In  the  part  of  Shoulders, 
as  a  crippled,  abandoned,  dissolute,  and  besotted 
wretch,  with  the  prison  behind  him  and  a  vengeance 
lo  fulfil  before  him,  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  pre- 
sent himself  in  all  his  horrible  reality  to  the  eye.  But 
traitor,  spy,  drunkard,  and  criminal  lhat  he  is.  "  the 
one  remnant  of  the  angel  "  thai  tiny  say  lingers  in 
every  breast  is  touched  at  last,  and  he  plays  with 
such  quiet  art  upon  the  audience  that  the  sympathy 
is  with  him,  even   in   his   degradation,  and   no  one 


shudders  as  he  takes  his  little  daughter  lo  his  black- 
ened heart.  Il  takes  pretty  good  acting  to  reconcile 
a  house  to  such  terrible  discrepancy.         Betsy  B, 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


W.  A.  Mestayer,  Theresa  Vaughn,  Marie  Hunter, 
and  W.  H.  Thompson  will  do  the  Yosemite  Valley 
during  the  summer. 

Saturday  night  is  the  last  of  the  present  season  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre,  which  will  remain  closed  until 
August  ioth,  when  Haverly's  Minstrels  come.  In 
the  meantime  the  theatre  will  undergo  a  complete 
renovation. 

John  H.  Russell,  recently  Mestayer's  manager,  has 
joined  Harry  Phillipps,  to  manage  Kate  Castleton  in 
the  East  this  fall.  He  is  already  in  the  East  nego- 
tiating for  the  services  of  John  A.  Mackey,  Ezra 
Kendall,  and  others. 

The  cast  of  "Separation,"  at  the  California,  next 
week,  will  include  Messrs.  Harkins,  Holland,  Bishop, 
Mordaunt,  Wright,  and  Ray,  and  Ella  Wilton,  Adele 
Waters,  Alma  Stuart  Stanley.  Jean  Clara  Walters, 
Emma  Marble,  and  Kate  Chester. 

D.  H.  Harkins,  who  plays  the  English  Colonel,  in 
"  King  of  Diamonds,"  won  a  splendid  war  record  in 
the  Union  army.  He  participated  in  more  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  engagements,  and  rose  from  pri- 
vate to  the  rank  of  major,  being  once  promoted  on 
the  field  for  gallant  conduct. 

Bartley  Campbell's  comedy-drama,  "Separation," 
will  be  produced  by  the  California  Theatre  Company 
next  Wednesday  evening.  Miss  Ella  Wilton,  who 
has  been  absent  from  San  Francisco  for  several  years, 
will  play  Dora  Blair,  the  rule  which  she  assumed  in 
Campbell's  own  Eastern  company. 

The  Baldwin  management  intends  to  renovate  and 
decorate  that  theatre  very  handsomely.  Unfortunate 
to  relate,  it  will  be  opened  on  the  ioth  of  August  by 
Haverly's  minstrels,  who  will  be  signally  out  of  place, 
but  it  is  promised  that  the  attractions  thereafter  will 
be  more  in  consonance  with  the  place. 

Denman  Thompson  is  playing  "Joshua  Whit- 
comb  "  in  Oakland  to  crowded  houses.  He  always 
plays  to  crowded  houses,  and  has  made  a  fabulous 
fortune  with  the  old  farmer.  Still  he  is  not  a  rich 
man,  and  has  been  caught  strapped  more  than  once 
in  a  small  town.  He  has  an  unfortunate  purse,  which, 
like  the  jars  of  the  Danaides,  is  bottomless  and  impos- 
sible to  fill. 

"The  "  Mikado  "  has  been  produced  without  the 
author's  consent,  and  no  notice  of  the  "infringement 
of  rights  "  was  taken.  That  the  production  took  place 
in  a  dime  museum,  in  Chicago,  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it,  but  nevertheless  the  example  has  heart- 
ened half  a  dozen  lesser  lights  of  the  managerial 
world,  and  as  many  companies  are  preparing  to  pro- 
duce the  opera  with  feverish  haste. 

The  Daly  troupe  atU'act  in*  their  various  ways. 
Ada  Rehan  is  adored  by  the  many,  from  the  old  fogy 
down  to  the  sneering  adolescent,  Edith  Kingdon  has 
captured  the  town,  and  the  jeune sse  dorie  are  in  an 
attitude  of  prostration  before  John  Drew's  dress-coat 
It  behooves  every  tailor  in  town  to  take  a  look  at  it. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  coat  makes  the  man,  the  tailor 
who  can  successfully  copy  it  will  make  over  every 
young  man  in  town  before  Christmas  day. 

Miss  Edith  Kingdon,  of  the  Daly  troupe,  is  en- 
tirely a  Daly  product.  This  astute  manager  conducts 
a  small  dramatic  conservatory  of  his  own,  in  which  a 
very  limited  number  of  young  ladies,  selected  for  per- 
sonal beauty,  grace  of  carriage,  and  elegance  of  man- 
ner are  instructed  by  him  according  to  his  own 
methods,  and  are  constantly  ready  as  under-studies 
in  case  of  accidents  in  the  company.  Miss  Kingdon, 
who  was  one  of  these,  made  an  immediate  success. 
No  wonder. 

Lady  Campbell,  who  has  theatricals  on  the  brain 
since  she  made  a  hit  as  Orlando  when  playing  "  As 
You  Like  It,"  in  a  real  wood,  played  it  again  the 
other  day  for  a  morning  charity  performance  in  Lon- 
don. Little  Nellie  Calhoun,  who  is  rather  patronized 
by  the  London  aristocracy,  played  Rosalind,  and  was 
such  a  dainty,  pretty,  little  Rosalind  that  she  quite 
shone  down  the  stalwart  Lady  Campbell,  who  is  said 
to  be  excessively  proud  of  her  leg.  Nellie  Calhoun 
will  never  be  great,  but  she  is  having  a  good  time 
and  prefers  London  to  Tulare  County. 

Miss  Louise  Paullin,  long  known  in  private  life  as 
Mrs.  Ogleby,  has  just  returned  to  New  York,  after  a 
month  spent  in  California,  visiting  her  mother.  Miss 
Paullin,  who  had  a  very  bitter  experience  in  New 
York  during  the  first  year  of  her  stay,  has  come  upon 
the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  has  a  good  engagment  and 
brilliant  prospects.  She  is  a  hard-working  and  most 
energetic  Hide  creature,  and  is  educating  her  two 
daughters  in  one  of  the  first  seminaries  in  New  York 
with  a  view  to  providing  each  one  with  a  profession, 
but  hopes  fervently  neither  will  take  to  the  stage. 

Madame  Janauscheck  appears  at  the  Standard  next 
week,  in  her  new  comedy  drama,  "My  Life."  She 
is  supported  by  a  company  of  entirely  strange  people, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  George  Chaplin,  an  actor 
who  periodically  recurs  in  San  Francisco,  sometimes 
as  a  comedian,  and  sometimes  as  a  tragedian,  and 
sometimes  in  support  of  Janauschek.  Mr.  Sargent 
announces  relevantly  that  they  have  played  the  coun- 
try from  Winnepeg  to  Florida,  and  from  Victoria.  B. 
B',  to  Marysvilie,  lhat  the  ladies  are  all  young  and 
handsome,  the  gentlemen  gallant  and  brave,  that 
Madame  Janauschek  is  in  superb  health  and  spirits, 
and  that  they  have  made  a  lot  of  money.  But  they 
want  more. 

A  New  York  correspondent,  writing  of  "  Nanon," 
the  latest  New  York  success,  says;  "  In  the  English 
version  of  '  Nanon '  (originally  a  German  piece) 
neither  text  nor  music  is  of  much  account.  Il  is  in 
the  cast  and  the  astonishing  anatomical  revelations 
of  the  chorus  that  the  main  attraction  lies.  I  suppose 
that  there  are  no  more  popular  young  women  (in  a 
physical  sense)  on  the  stage  at  present  than  Miss 
Sadie  Marlinot,  Miss  Pauline  Hall,  and  Miss  *  BilHe' 
Barlow.  All  three  are  in  •Nanon.'  the  first  in  the 
title  part,  Miss  Hall  as  the  historically  fascinating 
Xinou  de  l'Enclos,  and  the  young  woman  who  calls 
herself  '  Billie  '  as  the  leader  of  the  chorus  in  tights  of 
probably  the  most  startling  kind  yet  seen  on  the  vari- 
egated stage  of  Gotham.  And  all  the  chorus  fixed  up 
to  match.  It  is  truly  an  exhibition  of  a  peculiar  kind  ; 
but  il  draws.  Such  exhibitions  usually  do."  Billie 
Barlow  has,  according  to  the  latest  advices,  changed 
her  costume  for  one  a  little  less  conspicuous,  or  rather 
for  one  in  which  less  of  her  is  conspicuous. 


As  an  instance  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  fame,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  during  the  height  of  the  run 
of  "  The  Private  Secretary  "  in  New  York,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  in  San  Francisco,  "  Who  is  playing 
the  part  of  the  Secretary?"  It  was  attributed  to 
Whiffen,  but  no  one  was  quite  certain,  and  Mr. 
Gillette's  name  never  traveled  this  way.  It  was  only 
when  he  went  to  law  about  the  Secretary  lhat  his 
name  penetrated  the  fastnesses  of  the  West,  and  even 
then  he  was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  manager 
rather  than  an  actor.  Mr.  Gillette  is  a  better  scholar 
than  actor,  being  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  a  much- 
prized  member  of  that  intellectual  coterie  in  Connecti- 
cut, in  which  Mark  Twain  and  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  are  the  shining  lights.  College  graduates 
are  so  very  rare  in  the  dramatic  profession,  lhat  the 
circumstance  is  worthy  of  mention. 

Half  the  town  is  in  despair  because  "7-20-8"  and 
"  The  Squire"  are  not  to  be  played  during  the  Daly 
engagement.  Mr.  Daly,  with  the  adamantine  firm- 
ness of  a  Theodore  Thomas,  made  a  preliminary  an- 
nouncement that  all  the  powers  that  be  could  not 
change  him,  and  then  announced  his  programme.  It 
is  a  good  programme,  an  excellent  programme,  but  it 
leaves  out  the  two  darlings  of  San  Francisco,  and  Mr. 
Daly  for  the  next  fortnight  w  ill  be  swamped  in  postal 
cards,  signed  and  unsigned,  requesting  him  to  yield. 
Apropos  of  this,  during  the  Mapleson  season  a  large 
family  very  much  devoted  to  the  opera  were  unable 
to  procure  seats  for  the  first  "Faust"  night,  which 
was  autocratically  announced  to  be  the  only  one.  In 
despair  they  sought  a  means  to  obtain  a  repetition. 
Each  one  of  them — and  there  were  half  a  dozen — 
WTote  half  a  dozen  notes  in  English  to  Adelina,  and 
each  one,  with  some  assistance,  wrote  three  or  four 
more  in  French  and  Italian.  Each  note  was  stuffed 
with  the  most  fulsome  admiration,  and  the  delighted 
songstress,  who  does  not  like  to  sing  Marguerite  un- 
less some  one  else  wants  to,  received  a  mail  of  at 
least  fifty  impassioned  requests  next  day,  and  attrib- 
uted them  to  the  populace.  The  season  closed  with 
a  repetition  of  "  Faust." 

A  WTiter  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  says :  ' '  Fat  act- 
resses are  increasing  on  every  side.  To-day  I  was 
walking  up  Broadway,  when  a  large,  round,  and 
heavy  woman  stopped  me  and  shook  hands.  She 
looked  mature  and  substantial,  and  her  cheeks  were 
full,  and  her  form,  though  still  retaining  the  lines  of 
beauty,  was  big,  very  big.  I  gasped  and  recognized 
Molly  Fuller.  Do  you  remember  her?  She  was  the 
pretty  and  dainty  little  girl  who  played  one  of  the 
professional  beauties  in  "Adonis,"  and  who  subse- 
quently ran  away  with  and  married  the  already  much- 
wedded  Gerald  Eyre.  He  took  her  to  San  Francisco, 
and  in  consequence  of  several  other  wives  showing 
up  at  unpleasantly  close  quarters,  he  cut  and  ran 
away  to  Australia.  All  the  boys  used  to  sit  around 
here  and  say  what  hard  lines  it  was  on  poor,  frail, 
sweet  Molly  Fuller.  What  a  change  in  poor,  frail 
little  Molly  !  If  I  did  not  know  that  she  was  one  of 
the  tenderest  and  gentlest  of  girls  in  the  perfesh.  I'd 
say  that  Gerald  Eyre  was  the  one  to  extend  our  sym- 
pathies to.  Then  there  is  the  case  of  Emma  Carson. 
The  boys  flocked  to  her.  She  received  bouquets  by 
the  dozen  and  diamonds  galore.  She  has  a  romantic 
and  pathetic  sort  of  face,  purely  oval  in  contour,  and 
a  rosebud  of  a  mouth.  Her  photographs  sold  like 
wildfire,  and  she  went  off  on  the  road.  When  she 
came  back  the  boys  looked  at  each  other  in  blank 
amazement,  and  the  one  question  to  be  heard  all 
about  town  was,  'Have  you  seen  Emma  Carson?'  She 
is  still  a  good  enough  looking  woman — to  men  who 
admire  that  style  of  beauty.  Her  eyes  are  big,  but 
the  lines  of  her  face  are  no  longer  oval.  Lillian  Rus- 
sell, when  she  appeared  in  a  tight-fitting  sailor  suit 
the  other  night,  caused  the  men  who  remembered 
her  exquisite  figure  a  year  ago  to  shudder  at  the 
change ;  and  Roselba  Beecher  has  grown  so  mature 
the  prefix  of  '  Miss '  to  her  name  looks  like  a  coy 
and  deceptive  scheme." 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Cast  for  Week  ending:  July  18th. 

California  Theatre.  Rankin  &  Rial,  Proprie- 
tors; E.  D.  Price,  Manager.  Bill,  "King  of  Dia- 
monds. "     Cast  as  follows  : 

Roderick  Cameron,  Frank  Mordaunt ;  Archie  Cameron, 
Joseph  Holland;  Colonel  John  Roverley,  D.  H.  Harkins; 
Sanderson,  E.  N.  Thayer;  OIlendortT,  Frank  Wright;  Cap- 
tain, Tully  Mainhall ;  Shoulders,  McKee  Rankin  ;  By-and- 
bye,  C.  G.  Ray;  Sergeant  DufTy,  C.  B.  Bishop;  Foster, 
Robert  Murray ;  Markley,  J.  J.  Wallace;  Elliott,  John  J. 
En  right ;  Milbcent  Cameron,  Miss  Jean  Clara  Wallers; 
Amy  Barclay,  Miss  Isabel  Morris. 

Baldwin  Theatre.  — Al.  Hayman,  Manager. 
Bill:  Monday,  "The  Private  Secretary."  Cast  as 
before.  Remainder  of  week,  "  The  Professor." 
Cast  as  follows : 

Arthur  Hinsdale,  Wm.  H.  Gillette ;  Mrs.  Elliott,  Miss 
Fannie  Addison  ;  Daisy  Brown,  Miss  Belle  Jackson  ;  Hen- 
ry Marston,  Earl  Sterling;  Estelle,  Miss  Alice  G.  Sher- 
wood; Grace  Gay,  Miss  Maud  Haslam  ;  Mr.  Thorn pkins, 
M.  A.  Kennedy;  Gustavus,  Hal  Warren;  Moses  Brown, 
H.  A.  Moray  ;  Mr.  Beauregard,  Frank  Tannehill  Jr.  ;  An- 
nie Timms,  Miss  Maud  Giroux  ;  Susy  Sundown,  Miss  Eulu 
Talbot;  Fred  Bangs,  Geo.  R.  Bonier;  lack  Topley,  T. 
Wise  ;  Calvin,  J.  B.  Scott  ;  Sheriff,  Ed.  Barron. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.—  Chas.  P.  Hall,  Acting 
Manager.  Bill:  "  Love  on  Crutches."  Cast  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sydney  Austin,  John  Drew ;  Guy  Roverly,  Oii-  S 
Dr.  Kpenelus  Qualtles,  hnnes  Lewis ;  Mr.  Bitteredge,  Will- 
iam Gilbert;  Hodd,  F.Bond;  Bells,  E.  1".  W,lks;  Annis 
Austin,  Miss  Ada  Rehan;  Eudoxia  Quatlles,  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Gilbert ;  Mrs.  Margery  Gwynn,  Miss  Edith  Ringdon  ;  Lei  la. 
Miss  Jean  Gordon;   Netty,  Miss  May  Irwin. 

Tin.  Standard  Theatre.— F.  W,  Stechhan, 
Manager.     Bill,  "  Crazy  Patch."    Cast  as  follows  : 

Sybilla  Tllbbs,  Mis-  K.ne  Castleton;  Sarah  Tubbs,  Miss 
Carrie  Clark  Ward;   Lucy  Levins,  Miss    kale  Chester:    Ju- 

K"  er  Tubbs,  Hudson    Liston;  Dr.    Arthur    Sullivan.    \-   N. 
tie;  Arthur    Mivins   Tubbs,    Charles  Seamen;    William 
Smith,  W.  J.  Russell;   Policemon  McClue,  Fddie  Girard. 

Tivoi.t  Opera  House.— Knlin-  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.    Bill  :  "  Robinson  CTOsoe."     Cast  as  follows: 

Friday,  Miss  He'L-ne  Dingeon;  Edioma,  Miss  Louise 
Leighton ;  Suzanne,  Mi-v  K.ite  Mamhi ;  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Kekeri ;  Jim  C.cks,  Mr.  L\  N.  Knight ;  Toby, 
Mr.  R.  D.  Valerga;  Sir  William  Crusoe,  Mr.  H.  v\ .  r.ili. 
man. 

Grand  OPERA  HOUSE.— John  A.  Stevens,  Lessee. 
Hill :  "The  Silver  King."    Cast  as  follows: 

Winfield  Denver,  lohn  A.  Stevens;  Nellie  Denver.  Miss 
Mabel  Bert;  Cissy,  Minnie  Tittel;  Ned,  F.ddie  Williams; 
Daniel  Jnkes  IL  W.  Thompson  :  Captain  Herbert  Skinner, 
Charles  Barnngerj  Sam  Baxter,  M.  Foster;  Eliah  ' 
W.  P.  Sheldon ;  Henry  Corkett,  I.  W.  Summers;  1 
George  Staley ;  Frank  -Selwin,  Mr.  Edwin  |  Ge  iffre)  W  ore, 
G.  Monstrat;  Parkyn.  George  Galloway;  Tremens,  Ed. 
Morris;  Bilcher,    Fred.    Rankin     Tubbs,    F.    A.    K.wley; 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


CaSer  Pottle,  John  D.  Morphey;  Leaker,  Mr.  Wilson; 
Teddy,  Joe  Cordner;  Inspector,  Eddie  Clark;  Porter,  Fred. 
Gould;  Binks,  Louts  Belmore;  Jennings,  Horace  Ewing; 
Detective,  E.  Ambrose;  Newsboy,  Miss  Burks;  Olive 
Skinner,  Miss  Emily  Lytton;  Tabitha  Durden,  Miss  Mary 
Marshall;  Susy,  Miss  Ford;  Mrs.  Gammage,  Mrs.  Frank- 
fort. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open  from 
9  A.  M.  to  1 1  P.  M. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Suiter  and  Jones.— J.  B. 
Keys.  Manager,     fancy  skating,  racing,  etc. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Augustin  Daly's 
company  in  "  Dollars  and  Sense. " 

At  the  California,  next  week,  the  stock  company  in 
"  King  of  Diamonds." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in  '*  Xell  Gwynne." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  slock 
company  in  "Convict  1240." 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  no  announcement  lias 
been  made. 

The  Baldwin  will  be  closed  until  August  10. 


LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


Personal  ajid  Miscellaneous. 
Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  the  London  publisher,  paid  $26.- 
250  for  the  manuscript  of  Gordon's  diary. 

General  Lew  Wallace  has  not  one  but  two  novels 
in  preparation.  The  scene  of  one  is  laid  in  Con- 
stantinople. 

"The  Lady  of  Branksmere"  is  the  title  of  aforth- 
coming  novel  by  theaulhorof  "  Molly  Bawn."  Mrs. 
Oliphant  has  lately  written  a  new  story,  called  "The 
Son  of  His  Father." 

It  is  reported  that  F.  Marion  Crawford  expects  to 
buy  land  and  build  a  mansion,  and  generally  settle 
himself,  in  New  Hampshire  quite  soon.  He  is  tired 
of  such  long  wanderings  abroad. 

August  1  st  is  the  date  chosen  by  Crowell  &  Co.  for 
the  issuing  of  Cushing  and  Frey's  "  Initials  and 
Pseudonyms,"  and  James  Parton's  "Some  Noted 
Princes,  Authors,  and  Statesmen  of  our  Time." 

The  late  Mrs.  Metta  Victoria  Victor  was  the  mother 
of  nine  children,  and  the  author  of  innumerable  novels. 
She  began  to  write  when  very  young,  and  brought 
out  at  sixteen  her  "  Romance  of  the  Lost  Cities  of 
Yucatan." 

The  New  York  Critic  says ;  ' '  One  of  the  best  short 
stories  of  the  month  is  that  of  'Joe,  the  Marine,'  by 
Charles  A.  Murdock,  in  the  Overland  Monthly.  It 
has  all  the  pathos  of  Bret  Harte,  if  not  quite  all  the 
humor,  and  is  finely  told." 

Ned  Buntline — Colonel  E.  Z.  C.  Judson — has  aver- 
aged twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  last  ten 
years  by  the  sale  of  his  stories.  He  is  well-to-do,  arid 
has  a  beautiful  home  in  the  Catskills.  He  has  written 
nearly  four  hundred  novels. 

The  Saturday  Review  declares  that  nowhere  else  is 
the  art  and  mystery-  of  short  stories  better  under- 
stood than  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  in  the 
domain  of  the  fantastic  that  the  American  writer  of 
short  stories  has  been  most  successful— certain  of 
them  being  "  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable. " 

The  novels  of  Smollett,  Fielding,  Sterne,  and  Bal- 
zac have  been  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  provide  revised  editions  suitable  for  the  readers  of 
this  age.  The  Herald,  which  does  nothing  by  halves, 
suggests  that  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  be  included 
in  the  list 


CCCLXII.— Bill  of   Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 
July  19,  1885. 
Okra  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Fried  Soft-shelf  Crabs. 
Curried  Chicken. 
Green  Peas.       Baked  Peppers. 
Roast    Beef. 
Carrot     Salad. 
Banana  Ice  Cream. 
Apples,  Pears,    Plums,    Apricots,   Almonds,    Gages,    Figs, 
Nectarines,  and   Grapes. 
Clrried  Chicken. —  Put   two  ounces  of  butter  into  a 
stew-pan,  with  three  onions  and  the  chicken  cut  into  small 
joints,   and  an  apple   pared   and   minced.     Fry  to  a  pale 
brown;    add  one   pint  of  veal   gravy  or  stock,   and   stew 
gently  for  twenty  minutes.     Rub  a  table-spoonful  of  curry 
powder  and  a  table-spoonful  of    flour  with  a  little  of  the 
gravy,  and  stir  this  into  the  other  ingredients.     Simmer  for 
forty  minutes,  and  just  before  serving  add  four  table-spoon- 
fuls of  hot  cream,  and  one   of   lemon  juice.     Serve  with 
boiled  rice. 


An  unlimited  variety  of 


FANCY    BISCUITS 

Superior  in  quality  to  any  ever  before  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States. 
Manufactured  specially  lor 

jS^.    TML.    STEVEMSOIff    &£    CO. 

WiO  .Market  Street,  between  .Mason  and  Taylor. 


S.  LEBENBAUM  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and   Ketail  Dealers  in  STAPLE  AXB   FANCY   CROt'ERIES. 

choice  WISES  and  LIQrOIiS.       Importers  of  Furnishing 

GOODS  and  BASKETS. 

1443    TO    1449    POLK    STREET,    CORNER    CALIFORNIA, 


(CiABC 


Are  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
I  A.  I..  Bancroft  A  to.,  721  Market  St.,  S.F.,  Sole  Ageots 


Dangerous  Counterfeits. 

One  of  the  most  heinous  offenses  against  the  law  is 
the  making  or  passing  of  counterfeit  money.  But 
there  is  a  class  of  counterfeits  that  the  law  does  not 
reach — the  bogus  and  worthless  imitations  of  the  lead- 
ing brands  of  French  corsets  that  are  now  being  im- 
posed on  the  ladies  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  crimes 
that  the  law  appears  to  be  powerless  to  suppress, 
Ladies,  why  will  you  purchase  showy,  trashy  corsets 
that  become  torn  rags  after  a  few  days'  wear?  Every 
lady  who  has  a  regard  for  personal  appearance  and 
comfort,  as  well  as  her  purse,  should  go  direct  to  the 
great  Freud's  Corset  House,  the  only  establishment 
where  a  complete  stock  of  the  best  brands  of  French 
corsets  are  constantly  kept  on  hand.  Do  not  be  mis- 
led by  fraudulent  imitations  of  our  goods  that  are 
seen  elsewhere.  Remember,  we  are  the  only  house 
on  the  coast  that  imports  direct  from  the  manufactu- 
rers. Ever}-  corset  we  sell  is  guaranteed  to  be  genu- 
ine. A  perfect  fit  warranted  or  no  sale.  Corsets 
may  be  tried  on  in  commodious  and  handsome  dres- 
sing-rooms by  courteous  lady  attendants  before  pur- 
chasing if  desired.  The  extent  and  variety  ot  our 
stock  of  corsets,  hoop-skirts  and  bustles  is  unrivaled. 
There  is  nothing  approaching  it  in  the  whole  United 
States., 

Freud's  Corset  House  is  located  very  conveniently 
at  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  Street,  and  10  and  12 
Dupont  Street.  Bear  in  mind  we  close  daily  at  6 
p.  M.,  except  Saturdays. 


Carpet  Beating  and  Renovating. 

The  high  winds  of  this  city  are  certainly  health-pro- 
ducing. It  is  also  certain  that  they  carry  considerable 
dust  into  the  best  regulated  houses.  Consequently 
send  postal  to  The  Spaulding,  No.  353  Tehama 
Street,  and  you  will  be  delighted  with  the  appearance 
of  your  carpets  when  he  returns  them.  Telephone 
3°40.  

Foe's  Freckle  Soap. 

Foe's  Freckle  Soap  infallible  remedy  for  freckles. 
Jno.  Foe,  London.  Kept  by  Wakelee  &  Co.,  Occi- 
dental Hotel,  and  other  first-class  chemists. 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  on  Fifth  Street 
offers  unequaled  attractions  for  lectures,  concerts,  and 
similar  entertainments.  The  auditorium  is  large,  and 
so  perfectly  arranged  that  the  faintest  whisper  from 
the  stage  may  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  house. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  {over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Goto  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 

—  Ladies  call  at  the  Wonder  Flower  and 
Feather  Store,  1024  Market  Street.  Cheapest  house 
in  the  city  for  flowers  and  feathers. 


—  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


"The  Quintet  Club"  met  Wednesday  afternoon, 
at  Professor  Otto  Blankhart's,  on  Geary  Street,  and 
gave  a  number  of  art  connoisseurs  the  benefit  of  a 
full  rehearsal.  Miss  Estelle  Hanchetle  is  the  pianist. 
They  contemplate  giving  a  series  of  chamber  music 
recitals  during  the  approaching  season.  A  number  of 
society  patrons  are  already  sufficiently  interested  in  its 
success. 


Governor  Stanford  this  week  paid  in  full  a  sub- 
scription of  five  thousand  dollars  which  he  made  to 
the  new  college  preparatory  building  just  completed 
for  the  University  of  the  Pacific  at  San  Jose. 


—  H.  B.  Pasmoke,  teacher  of  Singing  Tiieo- 
ry  and  Organ,  graduate  of  Leipsic  Conservatory  and 
pupil  of  William  Shakespeare,  the  celebrated  teacher 
of  singing  in  the  London  Royal  Academy  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Academy  Concerts.  Address,  1414 
Jackson  Street,  or  care  M.  Gray,  206  Post  Street,  S. 
F.  Harmony  lessons  by  mail,  Jadassohn  method, 
translated  by  Torek  and  Pasmore. 


—  Mrs.    Henry  Norton    will    resume   the 

teaching  of  Singing  on  July  13th.  Communications 
may  be  addressed  to  her  residence,  1706  Larkin  Street, 
or  in  care  of  Mr.  M.  Gray's  Music  Store,  206  Post 
Street  Wednesdays  in  Oakland;  address,  363 J< 
Twelfth  Street. 


—  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  has  resumed  teach- 
ing.  and  can  be  found  at  his  residence,  206  Ellis 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


—  "Come,  Darling,  Lei's  Kiss  and  Make 
Up,"  a  ballad  recently  published  here,  is  being  played 
this  week  by  some  of  the  theatre  orchestras. 


—  Mr.  Lot" is  Lisser,  320  Geary  Street  will 
resume  giving  instruction  on  July  6th. 

—  A  Wise  Precaution  !    Use  Muller's  Peb- 
bles.      135  Montgomery  Street,  near  Bush. 


TIVOLI    OPERA   IIOISE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling   Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Last  nights  of  Offenbach's  beautiful  romantic  opera, 
ROBINSON   CRUSOE. 


Monday  evening,  Jul j  20th,  first  time  in  San  Francisco  of 
Planquette's  beautiful  opera  comique, 

NELL  GWYNNE. 

English  version  by  W.  P.  Rochester,  under  whose  able  su- 
pervision the  piece  will  lie  produced. 


Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  5°  cents. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Boutbweal  corner  Eddy  ami  m-ikoh  si-. 

Open  daily  from  9  A.  M.  to  n  P.  M. 


FURNITURE    STORED. 

Furniture,  Trunks,    P  ..  taken  care  of  at  PIO- 

NEER WARE  1 1  01    5E,  kion  St.,  near  Sutter;  30 

years'  reference  given ;  advances  made.     H.  Win  del  &  C<>. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY   OFJHE    PACIFIC 

situated  011   the   lE:iilro:iil.   midway  between 

S1111  Jose  ami  Santa  Clara. 

FOUNDED  IS51.        TWENTY  PROFESSORS  AND 
INSTRUCTORS. 

Four  full  college  courses,  leading  to  degrees  of  A.  B., 
L.B.,  Ph.E.,  and  B.  S. 

Post-graduate  courses  conducting  to  degree  of  Ph.D. 

Complete  preparatory  courses  connecting  with  classes  in 
college.     The  fullest  business  course  in  the  State. 

A  four-years'  conservatory  of  music  course. 

All  classes  open  to  both  sexes. 

Board,  tuition,  washing,  and  incidentals  for  young  ladies 
in  College  Hall,  $250  per  year;  for  young  men  and  boys  in 
East  HalL — the  new  building— the  same. 

-  Fall  term  opens  August  12th.  For  further  information 
address  the  President,  C.  C.  STRATTON,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


THE    ENGLISH.    FRENCH,   AND 
GERMAN   IASTITTTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN,  2112 
Fine  Street,  S.  F..  will  reopen  its  scholastic  year  July 
13th,  assisted  by  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  Language  ac- 
curately and  practically  taught  by  conversational  method. 
French  the  language  of  the  house.  Limited  number  of 
boarders  received.     SIRS.  L.  S.  NOKES,  Preceptress. 


MISS  C.  S.  KIRKLAXD, 

PRIVATE   PRIMARY   DAY   SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS 
(now  open),  231S  California  St.,  near  Fillmore,  S.  F. 


MR.  ALFRED  J.  KELLEHER 

TEACHER  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC,  will  resume  teaching 
July  14th,  at  his  residence,  2324  Clay  Street,  near  Webster 
California  Street  cars. 


CITY  COLLEGE,  119  iiAK.ill   STREET. 

The  next  term  of  this  old  and  well-known  institution  will 
open  on  Monday,  July  6,  1885.  Thorough  instruction  in 
English,  classical,  and  modern  languages.  A  Kindergarten 
for  young  children.  Address  Rev.  James  Matthews,  Principal. 


DA  DM  A  DrVO     Business  CoLle=c, 
D^r^l^a/ArAL/  W40  O'Fan-eLl  Street. 

Commercial,  Telegraphic,  Penmanship,  and  Short-hand  De- 
partments.    Day  and  Evening  Sessions.     Send  for  circular 


FRECKLE  SOAP 


This  Soap  U  guaranteed  to  remove  Freckles,  if  used  ac- 
cording to  directions.'  It  is  declared  by  a  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  to  be  the  only  known  effective  remedy 
for  Freckles,  Tan,  Liver  Spots,  Pimples,  and  various  other 
unseemly  eruptions  of  the  skin.  Full  directions  with  each 
package. 

Prepared  by 

JOHN  FOE  &  CO.,  LONDON. 

For  sale  by 

WAKELEE  &  t'O.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

And  all  respectable  chemists. 


Steinway  A  Son's,  ]  Eruest  Gnnlrr, 

Kranleli  A  ISach.  |  ami  C.  Roeniseh 

:e»  i  .a  ago  SS  I  Z 

M.  GRAY,  206  POST  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WAKEFIELD 

BATTAN  COMPANY.  014  Market  St. 


The  Finest 

Line  of 

BABY 

CARK1AUF.S 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SACKETT    BOARDING    AND    DAY 
SCHOOL. 

For  Young  Men  and  Boys.  Thirteenth  Semi-annual  Ses- 
sion will  begin  MONDA\  ,  July  20,  1885.  Personal  super- 
vision, thorough  instruction,  and  excellent  care.  For  cata- 
logue, with  full  course  of  study,  address 

l>.   P.  SACKETT,  A.  M.,   Frineiuul. 

No.  529  Kobart  (ajst)  Street,  Oakland.  Cal. 


MILLS  SEMINAR V. 


The  next  Term  of  this  well-known   institution  will   com- 
mence on 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  29.  1885. 

For  circular,  giving  particulars  concerning  Collegiate  and 
Seminar)*  Courses  of  Study,  address 

MRS.  C.  T.  MILLS, 

Mills  Seminary  P.  O.,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


THE    HOME    SCHOOL 

FOR   YOING    LADIES. 

{Founded  in  1872  by  the  late  Miss  H.  N.  Field.)  Gives 
thorough  instruction  in  foundation  studies.  Admits  special 
students.  Prepares  for  the  State  University  and  any  of  the 
Eastern  Colleges.  The  FOURTEENTH  year  will  begih  on 
Wednesday,  July  29th.  Address  MISS  L.  TRACY,  1825 
Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal. 


VAX  XESS  SEMINARY 

FOR  vol  \<:  ladies, 

No.  122-1  Pine  Street,  San  Frauciseo,  Cal. 


This  Seminar)*  will  open  its  Christmas  Term  on  the  27th 
day  of  July  for  Boarding  and  Day  Scholars,  with  Kinder- 
garten attached  for  younger  pupils.  English,  French,  and 
German  taught.  Painting  and  Music  a  Specialty. 
Particular  attention  given  to  young  ladies  from  the  country 
in  matters  pertaining  to  their  health;  comfort,  and  deport- 
ment, and  from  them  in  return  will  be  exacted  the  strictest 
observance  of  all  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  institution. 
For  particulars  applv  to 

MRS.  S.  IS.  GAMBLE, 
MRS.  K.  II.  MOOD. 


HOPKIXS  ACADEMY, 

OAKLAND.  CAL. 
Rev.  H.  E.  Jewett Principal. 

The  next  School  Year  begins  TUESDAY,  JULY  28,  1885. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

TRINITY  SCHOOL, 

1334  MISSION  STREET,  BAN  FRANCIS*  O. 

(TENTH   YEAR.) 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Men  and  Boys.  Prepares 
for  College  and  University  and  for  Business.  Christmas 
session  begins  Thursday,  July  23,  1885. 

REV.  E.  R.  SPAl  LDING,  A.  31.,  Rector. 

HARMON  SEMINARY, 

BERKELEY,   CAL. 

A  first-class  Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies.  Next 
term  will  open  July  30th.  For  catalogue,  with  full  descrip- 
tion, terms,  etc.,  address  MISSES  HARMON,  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  or  E.  .1.  WICKSON,  with  Dewey  &  Co.,  12  Front 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

MISS  BISBEE'S  SCHOOL 

FOK  lOlXC  LADIES. 

10-20  Oak  Slreet.  Oakland,  Cal.,   will  re-open 
Wednesday,  July  29,  is*.-,. 

IRVING  INSTITUTE. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies,  1036  Va- 
lencia Street.     The  next  session  will  begin  July  27th. 
REV.  EDYV.  B.  CIII  IU  II,   A.  M.,  Principal. 

SNELL  SEMINARY, 

No.  30S   TWELFTH    STKEET.    OAKLAND,    CAL. 


Fall  Terni  begins  Monday,  August  3,  18S5. 

MARY  E.  SNELL,         \p„„„„,,. 
RICHARD  B.  SNELL, ;Pnncl'Klk- 

?«  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

21  Post  St., 

San  Francisco 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship  <mo 
Telegraphy. 

P..  P.  II ':  U  1  >,  Pmi*.L  C  9.  IH  LEY,  S*cr*UT7. 

££"5£.ND  POR  CIRCULAR.JEJ 


Are  invited  to  contribute  (gratuitously)  to  The    Ladies' 
Home  JOURNAL.     Address  532  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SIMMER  STYLES. 

BUTTERICK'S 

Pattern*  and  .1.  F.  InRalbi's  Illustrated  Books 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington  Embroidery.  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  II.  A.  DF.MINU, 
Agenl,  124  Post  Street,  Sun  Frnneloeo. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


WE  LEAD!— OTHERS  FOLLOW! 


" 
See  the  "DOMESTIC"  lMTore  lraylns. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


2»  Post  Street. 


RHMcDonald 

—PRESIDENT. 

RHTffDonaldJS 

■I  VICE 

"  lestGTiartered 
..ercial  Bank 

■^%  Pacific  CoasL 

)0<)00,00. 
Surplus®  450,000,00. 

"San  Francisco,  Gal  Jan.ls5 1885. 


(Established  1851. 
GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

DEALERS    IN    HAY   AND    GRAIN, 

PRIVATE  Tit  1  OF.  SOLICITED. 

Xo.  39  Clay  Street San  Francisco. 

II.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 

309  Sansonie  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial   city  in  the 
world. 


11.   B.   WILLIAMS. 


.    CHESENKOLGH. 


W.  H.  DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION   BLOCK, 

to2  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

JOHN    TAYLOR    &    CO. 

114,  lie;.  IIS  Pine  St. 

ASSAYEBS'    MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     AJso,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

PRODUCE   COMMISSION   MERCHANT 

313,  315  DAVIS  STKEET, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited 
Quick  sales  ;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 


BEMOV, 


Xi. 


MRS.    DR.    BEIGHLE 

Has  removed  to  Xo.  1902  Slitter  Street,  near  Webster 
Galvanic  Dealer  —  Natural  Battery.  Diagnosis 
without  questioning.  Hours,  1  104;  Ladies  and  Children 
only. 


SECOND-HAND  TYPE 

FOR     SALE. 


Old  Style  Bourgeois 800  pounds 

(More  or  less), 

Old  Style  Minion 350  pounds 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style   Nonpareil 200  pounds 

(More  or  less). 
Together  with  Job  and  Display  Type.     Dress  lately  in  use 
on  Argonaut.     Will  be  delivered  in  case  and  tied  up,  in 
good  order,  when  desired  by  purchaser.     Apply  to 

PAX91EK  A  KEY, 

40.-1  and  407  Suusomc  Street. 

ART-PAIXTED,  PLAIN,  &  GLAZED 

TILES 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311,  313,  315,  aud  317  Market  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  00. 

JIE-V^rDE.X-DESIES.S, 

119      MONTGOMERY     STREET. 

ESTABLISHED    1851. 

DIAMONDS  and  OTHER  PRECIOTS  STONES,  and  the  latest 
novelties  in  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE  constantly  on  hand. 


JljXJLJIJIJIj^^ 

X-    *    FACTORY   COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  S.  F.    *   >» 

i\uv\wuituj\w  nmuu 


The  nntlcrslgned  having  purchased  the  entire  interest  in  the  Storage  Busi- 
ness of  the  lale 

J.    H.    MOTT    &    CO. 

Will  continue  the  same  as  before.    Furniture.  Piano*,  Paintings,  and  other 

goods  stored  at  reasonable  rates.    Advances  made. 

Office  aud  Storerooms,  No.  735  MARKET  STBEET,  OPPOSITE  Ol'PONT. 

J.  M.  PIERCE. 


PREJUDICE    IS   A   THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  you  of  Many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  improved — 
are  not  hard  nor  dry — will  always  smoke  free  and  moist — will  not  crumble  in  the  pocket 
nor  "catch  you  in  the  throat." 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change,  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer,  send 
to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 

Enclose  Three  Red  Stamps.  WM.  S.  KIMBAJLL  «!fc  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


INSURANCE  T  COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

TnE  LARGEST  PACIFIC  COAST  COJIPAAY. 

CAPITAL,  $750,000 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1SS4.  -  -  $1,500,000 

All I'.XTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


D.   7.  STAPLES,  President; 
WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary; 


ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President; 

E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


THE  BURR  FOLDING  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
id  closes  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows all    in    place.     Thirty   styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.   Prices  reduced.    Send  . 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
very  neat  and  very  cheap.  H.  II.  GROSS, 

16  Second  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


HOWES  SCALES. 

General  Agents D.  N.  A-  C.  A.  IIAVtTEY, 

501  Market  St.,  ear.  First,  S.  F. 


JOHN    GASH, 


ARCHITECT, 


Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery*  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia.    Take  elevator- 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 


The   Lending  Private   Hoarding-House  in  San 
Francisco. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at  Nos. 
709  and  711  Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Sutter  Street  car  line, 
and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street  cable  road.  House 
is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Telephone,  and  two  American 
District  Telegraphs.  Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 
MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


CHARLES   R.   ALLEN, 

130  BEALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.     Telephone  308. 


*      Importers  of  all  kinds  oi  paper 


CRANULA 

An iDcomparabie  Food.  Reaiiv  lor  immediate 
use.  Unequaledlor  children  and  invalids.  A  delictoua 
diet.  Unsurpassed  for  constipation  and  dvspepsitt. 
Sold  by  Grocers.  Box  by  mall,  48c.  Oar  Home 
Granala  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  ¥.,  Manufacturers. 


Ladies  who  arc  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  Sewing  Machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &   WILSON    MFG.    CO. 

303  Mutter  Street,  Sun  Fruuelseo. 


ZEATINE 

A  Xew  Cereal  Food  for 

BREAKFAST. 


It    i>    one  of  the  Cheapest    Foods   (hat   can  he 
used  in  the  Family. 

It  secures  Health  and  Strength  for  Old  aud 

Young,  vtilh   economy  and 

pleasure  in  eating. 

It  is  a  Twice-Cooked   Food,  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

Prepared    lor    the    Table    In 

FIVE   MINUTES. 

It  is   hi    pure   :i*  crystals,   and    white  as   the 
falling  snow. 

It  is  put  up   in  packages   of  '.'  i   pounds,  aud 

lor  sale  by  all  Grocers. 


JOHN  T.  CUTTING  &  CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

33  and  23  California  Street,  San  Franelseo. 

MERIT   WILL   TELL! 


Has  taken  the  First-class  Medal  at  New  Orleans  Exposition 
for  the  HIGH  GRADE 

IDIRTK-  TrVIBkTE. 

Agents,  PASCAL.  DIBEDAT  A  CO.,  4S6  and  4-'S 
Jackson  Street. 


FRED.  M.  OTIS,  AGENT, 

300,  311  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  best  and  purest  of  California  Wines  and 
Brandies. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER! 


Cheapest— Simplest — Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  familv 
use.  Has  taken  medals  overall  competitors.  Six  copies 
ai  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange* 
able  type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coasl   Agency   Ilall  Type-Writer, 
103  California  Street,  S.  F. 


COAL. 

fakes  the  lead  of  all  the  Coals  in  this  mar- 
ket for  tin:  home.  It  lights  quickly — lasts 
longer  and  makes  a  belter  lire  than  any 
Coul  you  ever  used.  One  trial  will  make  you  our  friend 
forever.  Use  light  draught,  and  save  one-third.  If  your 
dealer  don't  happen  to  have  it,  scna  to 

ci.lMK  KIYEB  COAX  CO., 

mi,  10  it.'  Mlnsloii  Street. 


* 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

HAKBLE  JIAXTEI.S.  made  of  ONYX,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary-Marbles,  Monuments  and  Head- 
stones, w.  II.  HcCOBMICK,  827  Market  St. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
**        TRY  JT !      # 


The  Argonaut 


XVII.       No.   5. 


San  Francisco,  August  i,   1885. 


Price,   Ten  Cents. 


XWwm.'///^ 


'UBLfSHEKS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday, 
-V.'.  21?  Dupont  Street,  by  ttte  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Subscrip- 
ts S-f-OO  per  year;  szjc  mont/ts,  $2.2J  ;  three  mont/ts,  S/.jO;  payable  in  ad- 
tee— -postage  prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers  at  $4,50  per  year, 
10  cents  per  -week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News. 
tiers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Corn- 
ir,  Post  Street,  above  Dupont,  to  ivhom  all  orders /rom  the  trade  should  be 
tressed.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  sturuld give  their  old 
well  as  new  addresses.  The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
aUsfor  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News 
*ler  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  A  ddress  all  communications  to  ' '  The 
■pnaui.  Xo.  2/3  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco."  A.  P.  STANTON,  Bust- 
I  Manager. 
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i  There  is  a  time  between  that  of  death  and  burial  sacred  to 

'.  turning  friends.     Around    the   dying   couch,  amid  funeral 

•  emonies,  and  at  the  last  resting-place  of  all  that  is  mortal, 

■  ne  may  intrude  except  those  who  loved  the  living  and  who 

ve  only  kindly  memories  to  bear  away  from  the  spot  where 

:y  have,   in   sorrow,  placed    their  dead.     For  now  these 

my  months  the  most  illustrious  man  in  America  has  hung 

vering  between  time  and  eternity,  struck  by  the  fatal  shaft. 

'ong,  enduring,  great  in  death  as  illustrious  in  life,  he  has 

pt  the  angel  away  at  the  bidding  of  his  imperious  will,  till, 


for  his  fame,  his  family,  his  country,  and  the  world,  he  could 
round  off  the  splendid  achievements  of  his  life  by  writing 
the  truthful  story  of  his  service  on  the  battle-field.  Between 
this  solemn  and  impressive  death-scene  and  the  solemn  hour 
when  a  nation  shall  stand  in  sorrow  at  his  open  grave  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  historical  review,  no  time  for  criticism  of 
the  career  of  him  whom  the  nation  mourns.  If  General 
Grant  has  any  other  than  admiring  friends  and  mourning 
relatives,  there  is  no  place  for  them  within  the  circle  that 
gathers  around  his  tomb.  If  from  the  stirring  events  of  the 
past,  the  incidents  of  civil  war,  the  mistakes  of  ambition, 
and  the  calamities  of  business,  there  are  memories  of  wrongs 
unforgotten,  injuries  unforgiven,  and  wounds  uncured  and  in- 
curable, let  those  who  bear  them  keep  without  the  circle  of  a 
nation's  grief;  let  them  respect  the  sorrow  of  those  who  do 
mourn.  When  time  shall  have  calmed  the  hearts  that  have 
loved,  and  subdued  the  passions  that  have  been  stirred  to 
resentment ;  when  pageants  shall  have  ended,  and  monu- 
ments been  erected,  and  the  great  stream  of  human  affairs 
flows  on  again  undisturbed  and  unvexed  by  impediments  and 
obstructions  that  now  lie  hidden  in  the  channel,  the  historian 
may  impartially  perform  his  duty.  He  may  the  more  intelli- 
gently write  the  history  of  the  civil  war  from  facts  provided 
by  its  hero,  when,  in  the  presence  and  certainty  of  death,  he 
revived  his  recollections  of  a  struggle  in  which  he  had  per- 
formed so  distinguished  a  part.  A  just  and  impartial  review 
of  the  eventful  career  of  our  honored  and  illustrious  dead, 
read  in  the  light  of  a  grief  that  to-day  overshadows  the  na- 
tion, would  not  be  kindly  received.  Sorrowing  hearts  are 
sensitive ;  admiring  comrades  are  exacting.  Those  who 
worship  admit  no  imperfection  in  the  object  of  their  idolatry. 
It  would  be  from  only  a  vindictive  pen  and  malevolent  brain 
that  there  could  at  this  time  emanate  an  unkind  thought 
or  cruel  word  to  hurt  the  sorrowing  souls  who  mourn  the 
death  of  General  Grant.  There  is  not  a  loyal  heart  in 
America  who  does  not  mourn  his  sad  ending,  and  there 
are  doubtless  very  few  true  men  at  the  South  who  are  not 
generous  enough  to  find  in  their  hearts  a  soft  place  for  the 
memory  of  him  who,  when  duty  had  performed  its  work, 
and  the  war  was  ended,  had  only  sympathy  for  those  who 
had  served  their  States  in  war  and  had  accepted  in  good  faith 
the  verdict  of  the  armed  conflict.  There  can  not  be — at  least 
there  ought  not  to  be — a  man  or  woman  in  America  who 
does  not  realize  that  General  Grant  has  rendered  services  for 
his  country  that  have  justly  immortalized  his  name.  Among 
the  heroes  of  modern  civilization  his  name  is  recorded  with 
but  few  above  it.  Within  the  century  of  the  American  repub- 
lic there  are  but  two  names  inscribed  above  that  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant — Washington,  the  father  of  his  country,  and  the 
immortal  Lincoln,  are  written  where  those  of  no  ruler, 
statesman,  or  chieftain  may  be  inscribed  beside  them.  If, 
when  General  Grant  had  returned  from  Appomattox,  he 
could  have  realized  the  full  immensity  of  his  fame,  and  could 
have  fully  appreciated  the  gratitude  of  a  loyal  people,  and 
consented  to  have  reposed  unambitious  and  content  in  their 
affections;  if  he  could  have  sought  private  life,  crowned 
with  his  splendid  honors  and  enduring  fame ;  if,  upon  his 
return  from  his  voyage  around  the  world,  he  could  have  ac- 
cepted his  position — viz.,  that  of  the  first  gentleman  and 
foremost  military  man  of  the  age — and  had  not  permitted 
ambitious  partisans  to  drag  his  great  and  honored  name 
again  into  the  arena  of  political  strife,  to  make  it  seem  as 
though  the  violation  of  a  national  tradition  were  evidence  of 
a  treasonable  ambition  ;  if,  in  the  unsuspicious  and  confiding 
simplicity  of  his  nature  he  had  not  been  inveigled  into  busi- 
ness transactions  over  which  there  must  be  thrown  the 
mantle  of  charity ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  such  things  as  these, 
there  had  not  been  to-day  in  all  this  fair  land  one  human 
soul  that  did  not  stand  sorrowing  as  the  grave  opens  to  re- 
ceive all  that  is  mortal  of  an  immortal  man.  Let  those  who 
worship  and  those  who  criticise  doubt  not  that  a  generous 
American  people  will  only  accept  for  him  a  place  in  history, 
written  in  recognition  of  all  his  greatness,  and  all  his  splen- 
did patriotic  services,  and  generous  forgetfulness  and  for- 
giveness of  all  that  was  weak  and  human. 


To  his  eldest  son,  Colonel  Fred.  Grant,  he  entrusted  the  dis- 
position of  his  body,  and  he  has,  as  we  are  informed,  con- 
cluded negotiations  with  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  city 
of  New  York  that  his  father's  final  resting-place  shall  be  in 
Central  Park — near  the  Mall — a  new  attraction  to  the  pleas- 
ure resort  of  the  metropolis,  to  be  compensated  for  in  the 
erection  of  a  costly  tomb ;  the  price  to  be  wrangled  over  by 
a  Democratic  board  of  aldermen — jobs  to  be  made  out  of  it. 
And  then  this  grave  of  the  nation's  illustrious  son  becomes 
forever  the  resort  of  the  curious,  where  they  may  spend  an 
idle  moment.  Better  have  been  buried  in  the  loneliest 
church-yard  of  the  nation,  where  those  who  honor  him  could 
make  pilgrimages  to  his  shrine ;  better  to  have  buried  him 
at  the  nation's  capital,  where  there  could,  at  the  nation's  ex- 
pense, have  been  erected  above  his  remains  some  fitting  tes- 
timonial of  a  nation's  gratitude;  better  still,  if  the  death  of 
General  Grant  has  stirred  the  popular  heart  to  demand  a 
Pantheon  for  the  repose  of  the  nation's  honored  dead,  where 
there  might  have  been  gathered  together  America's  most 
illustrious  sons — those  who  have  gone  before,  and  those  who 
in  the  coming  time  may  be  deemed  deserving  of  so  great  an 
honor.  There  is  something  altogether  repulsive  in  the  idea 
of  burial  in  the  midst  of  the  thoughtless  pleasure-seeking 
throng.  It  could  not  have  been  General  Grant's  idea,  for  as 
to  his  place  of  burial  he  seemed  to  have  but  a  single  thought 
— viz.,  that  his  wife  might  find  her  resting-place  beside  him, 
that  in  death  as  in  life  they  might  not  be  separated. 

There  arises  from  every  part  of  the  country  a  loud  protest 
against  the  burial  of  General  Grant  at  the  Mall  in  Central 
Park,  Xew  York.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  submits  the 
followingsensible  opinions,  which  will,  we  think,  be  generally 
approved  by  all  who  honor  the  memory  of  America's  most 
distinguished  soldier: 

Although  his  son.  Colonel  Grant,  has  expressed  a  desie  for  his  inter- 
ment in  Central  Park,  at  the  head  of  the  Mall,  we  feel  sure  that  further 
consideration  in  calmer  moments  would  satisfy  him.  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  family,  that  a  place  of  popular  amusement  like  the  Park,  and  pat 
ticularly  that  part  of  the  Park  in  which  the  band  plays  and  lovers  of 
amusement  most  congregate,  is  hardly  suitable.  The  fact  that  the  Sol- 
diers' Home  is  on  the  border  line  between  the  Xorth  and  South,  gives 
it  a  peculiar  fitness  as  a  place  of  interment.  The  Soldiers'  Home  is  na- 
tional in  character;  it  is  near  to  the  scenes  of  the  dead  hero's  greatest 
triumphs,  both  military  and  civil;  it  is  within  sight  of  Arlington,  that 
great  "  bivouac  of  the  dead,"  where  so  many  thousands  of  his  comrades 
lie;  it  is  a  memento  of  the  first  war  in  which  he  took  part;  but,  most  of 
all,  it  overlooks  two  great  sections  of  our  common  country  that  claim  an 
equal  right  to  render  homage  at  his  tomb.  The  claims  of  the  nation  are 
superior  to  those  of  Xew  York,  and  it  can  not  be  supposed  that  any 
wish  of  the  dead  chieftain  would  be  opposed  to  the  desire  of  the  whole 
nation  to  have  a  share  in  the  perpetual  testimonial  to  his  greatness.  If 
it  should,  however,  be  finally  decided  that  the  city  of  Xew  York  is  to 
give  General  Grant's  remains  their  last  resting-place,  then,  by  all  means, 
let  it  be  on  the  most  picturesque  spot  in  the  municipal  limits,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Riverside  drive,  on  the  spot  formerly  known  as 
Claremont.  which  has  in  a  measure  been  consecrated  by  the  grave  and 
memorial  stone  of  a  little  child.  There  is  no  finer  site  in  the  world  for 
a  monument.  It  would  be  seen  for  many  miles  up  and  down  the  Hud- 
son River.  It  commands  one  of  the  finest  and  most  inspiring  prospects 
in  existence.  It  has  no  associations  now  that  are  not  touching  or  ele- 
vating: but,  as  we  have  said,  the  claims  of  the  nation  are  superior  to 
those  of  New  York,  and  ought  to  be  respected. 


General  Grant's  misfortunes  seem  to  pursue  him  beyond 
the  grave.  It  is  the  fate  of  this  distinguished  man  that  he 
has  always  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  relatives  and  friends. 


The  recent  rebellion  in  the  Saskatchewan  country,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  half-breed  Riel,  has  been  but  imperfect- 
ly understood  in  this  country,  and,  excepting  in  the  Congre- 
gationalist,  a  religious  journal  published  at  Boston,  we  have 
seen  no  authentic  account  of  the  motives  that  prompted  the 
insurrection  or  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  it.  The 
scattered  population  of  that  remote  quarter  is  French, 
English,  and  Indian,  but  the  discontent  has  been  con- 
fined entirely  to  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  which  is 
Roman  Catholic  and  under  the  influence  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  Riel  is  himself  of  the  mixed  race,  French  and  In- 
dian, and  is  a  bigoted  Romanist.  No  Protestant  has  joined 
the  rebellion,  and  no  Indian  tribe  under  Protestant  influence 
has  taken  part  in  it.  "The  Roman  Church,"  says  the  jour- 
nal named,  "is  endeavoring  to  gain  power,  privileges,  and 
rights  in  that  region  separate  from,  and  superior  to,  those  of 
other  Christians,  and  Riel  was  the  instrument.  The  real 
ground  and  purpose  of  the  late  outbreak  is  shown  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  trouble  Riel 
put  forth.  One  of  the  things  he  demanded  was  the  setting 
apart  of  public  lands  for  nunneries  and  Catholic  institutions. 
The  half-breed  grievances  were  a  mere  pretext,  covering  a 
deeply  laid  design  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  French  and 
Roman  institutions  in  the  Saskatchewan  territory,  just  as 
they  exist  in  the  French  portion  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


The  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  the  French 
portion  of  it,  is  a  land  of  free  institutions,  free  schools,  and  a 
free  press,  with  equal  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  to  all 
religions  and  all  classes  of  the  population.  The  English  por- 
tion of  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  just  as  free  as  the  rest.  But 
in  French  Canada  the  Roman  Church  has  the  rights  of  a 
State  church,  so  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned.  She  can 
tithe  and  she  can  tax.  The  common  schools  are  all  Romish 
schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades.  All  educa- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.  When  the  first  organ- 
ized government  was  established  in  Manitoba,  it  was  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  that  generally  prevails  in  Canada.  Equal 
laws,  free  institutions,  equal  rights,  common  schools,  and 
municipal  organizations  were  to  characterize  it.  It  was  against 
this  that  Riel  raised  the  first  rebellion,  more  than  twelve 
years  ago.  He  rebelled  in  order  to  have  another  French 
Catholic  rigime  of  ecclesiastical  domination  established  in 
the  Northwest.  The  scheme  was  defeated,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  are  now  as  free  as  those  of 
Massachusetts.  The  Northwest,  it  should  be  understood,  is 
divided  into  several  provinces,  of  which  only  one,  Manitoba, 
has  sufficient  population  to  call  for  an  organized  government. 
But  the  tide  of  English  immigration  is  flowing  westward.  Jt 
is  only  a  question  of  a  year  or  two  when  the  whole  North- 
west will  be  filled  with  free  institutions  like  those  of  Mani- 
toba. In  that  province  the  question  of  French  Catholic  su- 
premacy is  settled.  But  in  the  Saskatchewan  there  are 
half-breed  French  who  have  moved  from  the  older  por- 
tions, having  sold  the  allotments  received  under  the  old 
settlement  of  Manitoba.  And  they  are  all  Catholics.  The 
premier  of  Manitoba  is  himself  a  half-breed  and  Romanist. 
Had  Riel  not  appeared,  any  real  complaint  would  have  been 
quietly  settled.  But  Riel  is  a  born  agitator.  He  saw  in  the 
existing  state  of  things  a  last  chance  of  carrying  out  the 
dream  of  his  life,  and  establishing  a  reign  of  ecclesiastics  on 
his  native  soil.  The  grievances  of  the  half-breeds  were  seized 
upon  as  the  pretext.  The  flame  of  discontent  was  fanned. 
During  the  winter,  meetings  were  secretly  held,  arms  pro- 
cured, preparations  made,  drill  carried  on;  certain  strong 
points  were  fortified.  The  Bill  of  Rights  aforesaid  was  put 
out,  and  the  flag  of  rebellion  raised — the  flag  being  a  white 
one,  with  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  upon  it.  Once  in 
arms,  Riel  saw  the  necessity  of  stirring  up  revolt  also  among 
the  Indian  tribes.  None  of  these  joined  except  certain 
Catholic  and  pagan  bands — the  first  for  religion,  the  second 
for  plunder."  There  is  no  question  but  that  this  whole  busi- 
ness was  inspired  by  the  ambitious  desire  of  the  Papal 
Church  to  strengthen  its  foundations  upon  the  American 
continent,  and  to  reproduce  in  the  remote  Northwest  institu- 
tions and  a  condition  of  affairs  not  dissimilar  to  those  now  ex- 
isting in  the  Quebec  district  of  Lower  Canada.  The  French 
population  of  tnis  region  is  exceedingly  ignorant,  fanatical  to 
the  last  degree,  and  is  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Church.  French  Catholics  have  been  allowed  by 
the  English  Government  the  enjoyment  of  certain  peculiar 
privileges  which  have  emboldened  them  to  think  they  can  ex- 
tend French  Catholic  supremacy  into  this  remote  region  of 
the  Northwest,  and  there  erect  a  government  which  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  its  population  subordinate 
to  priestly  authority.  The  proselyting  spirit  that  always  pre- 
vails in  this  ambitious  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  which 
is  peculiarly  the  spirit  of  Jesuitry,  is  endeavoring  to  plant  the 
authority  of  the  Church  in  the  New  England  States.  A  large 
French-Canadian  Catholic  immigration  is  being  extended  to 
this  part  of  our  country,  and  -its  influence  is  already  being 
largely  felt.  It  is  the  secret  purpose  of  the  church  to  carry 
the  French  language,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  such 
institutions  as  it  may  approve,  into  the  New  England  States, 
to  the  displacement  of  Puritan  ideas  and  the  subversion  of 
such  Protestant  and  republican  institutions  as  a  free  press, 
non-sectarian  schools,  and  a  ballot-box  independent  of  ec- 
clesiastical dictation  and  interference.  We  may  safely  leave 
the  men  of  New  England  to  deal  with  this  local  difficulty. 
We  may  leave  the  English  Government  to  deal  with  Church 
rebellion  in  its  sparsely  settled  territories,  and  we  may  trust 
ourselves  to  circumvent  any  similar  conspiracy  in  this  section 
of  our  country. 

In  the  death  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  one  hundred  years,  the  Jewish  people  lose  one  of  whom 
they  have  the  right  to  be  justly  proud.  Inheriting  great 
wealth  from  his  father,  a  prosperous  London  merchant,  he 
made  such  disposition  of  his  life  and  fortune  that  he  became 
world-known  and  world-honored.  He  became  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  his  race,  and  for  his  charities  was  known  and 
honored  beyond  the  class  of  which  he  was  the  recognized 
patriarch  and  head.  Other  Jews  have  gained  greater  wealth, 
attained  higher  political  honors,  and  achieved  greater  dis- 
tinction in  the  domain  of  letters,  science,  and  art,  but  no 
nobler,  reputation  has  been  achieved  by  any  son  of  Israel 
within  this  century  than  that  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore.  He 
devoted  his  life,  his  fortune,  and  his  great  powers  to  amelior- 
ate the  condition  of  his  people,  to  dissipate  the  prejudices 
which  enveloped  them,  and  to  secure  a  revocation  of  those 
laws  which  in  every  state  of  Europe  discriminated  against 
the  Jewish  people.  Above  all  things,  he  was  distinguished 
-or  his  acts   of  philanthopy,  as  broad  as  the  distribution  of 


his  people  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Whenever  and  wher- 
ever a  Jewish  colony  felt  the  persecution  of  cruel  laws,  or  had 
laid  upon  it  the  heavy  hand  of  power,  there  was  felt  the  re- 
straining influence  of  his  great  and  benevolent  soul.  He  was 
ever  ready  with  his  purse,  and  with  all  the  faculties  with 
which  he  was  endowed,  to  aid,  or  endeavor  to  aid,  the  op- 
pressed and  persecuted.  There  is  great  Jewish  wealth  in 
San  Francisco,  and  much  of  it  is  in  liberal  hands.  It  would 
be  a  graceful  thing  to  place  in  Golden  Gate  Park  a  statute  of 
bronze  or  marble  to  commemorate  the  name  and  service  of 
this  eminent  philanthropist.  Contemporaneous  with  the 
death  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  Nathaniel  Rothschild  has 
been  created  a  peer  of  England,  with  the  appropriate  title  of 
Lord  Rothschild,  not  borrowing  a  name  from  a  purchased  es- 
tate, but  elevating  the  one  which  the  family  of  "  Meyer"  has 
worn  so  prosperously  for  three  generations.  Some  thirty 
years  ago  Lionel  de  Rothschild  was  denied  admission  to  the 
Parliament  of  England,  because  he  could  not  add  to  the  ob- 
ligation of  his  official  oath  "upon  the  faith  of  a  Christian." 
Now,  Nathaniel,  his  son,  becomes  a  peer  of  the  realm,  with 
the  oaths  of  loyalty  made  to  conform  to  the  Jewish  con- 
science. Whether  the  mountain  has  gone  to  Mohammed  or 
Mahommed  to  the  mountain  may  involve  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion. Whether  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  fair  daughters  of 
this  golden  house  to  Lord  Rosebery  is  a  sacrifice  of  the 
ancient  faith  upon  the  altar  erected  to  a  more  ancient  faith 
and  an  older  worship — viz:  Cupid  the  God,  and  Love  the 
creed — or  whether  the  English  nobleman  has  immolated  him- 
self upon  that  still  earlier  altar  and — older  than  all  old  relig- 
ions— the  worship  of  the  guinea  or  the  ducat,  may  be  an  open 
question,  and  one  with  which  we  have  little  concern.  At  all 
events,  the  world  moves.  Genuine  benevolence  commands 
recognition  from  all  classes,  and  all  religions,  and  all  races. 
Love  of  young  people  and  the  ambition  of  older  ones  break 
the  barriers  of  old  superstitions.  Let  us  hope  the  time  may 
come  when  there  will  be  no  Jews  and  no  Christians  existing 
in  distinctive  church  organizations  and  socially  divided  by 

race  traditions. 

♦ 

The  more  we  reflect  upon  the  proposition  of  isthmian 
canals  and  ship  railroads,  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific oceans  at  Darien,  Nicaragua,  or  Tehuantepec,  the  more 
are  we  convinced  of  their  undesirableness  as  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  California's  interest.  And  what  concerns 
California  is  applicable  alike  to  all  the  Pacific  Coast  lying  be- 
tween the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  ocean.  At  present  our 
port  is  the  entrepot  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
western  coast  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  the  republics  of 
South  America,  Australia  and  the  group  of  islands  connected 
with  it,  Japan,  Corea,  China,  India,  as  well  as  Alaska  and 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  When  a  canal  or  a  ship  railroad  shall 
have  been  completed  across  either  one  of  these  localities,  it 
is  claimed  that  the  distance  between  the  European  and  At- 
lantic ports,  and  all  the  Asiatic  ports  south  of  our  parallel  of 
latitude,  will  be  greatly  shortened.  If  this  be  true,  and  it 
undoubtedly  is,  then  the  commerce  of  the  East  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  West  will  be  transported  across  the  isthmus, 
making  direct  voyages  from  European  to  Asiatic  ports, 
avoiding  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  and  depriving  us  of 
the  benefits  of  the  trade  and  commerce  that  naturally  belong 
to  us,  and  will  continue  to  be  ours  so  long  as  there  are  only 
transcontinental  railroads  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific. With  the  isthmus  of  Panama  or  Nicaragua  as  the 
great  highway  of  commerce,  San  Francisco  would  be  a  side 
switch,  and  out  of  the  general  line  of  traffic.  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  would  completely  isolate  us  from  the  great  central 
route  of  travel,  and  for  commercial  purposes  deprive  us  of 
its  benefits.  We  have  already  lost  a  very  large  portion  of 
our  transcontinental  trade  by  reason  of  the  construction  of 
other  continental  railroads.  We  have  lost  in  a  large  degree 
the  trade  of  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  and  Arizona ; 
and  only  partly  enjoy  the  trade  of  the  southernmost  parts  of 
our  own  State.  Now,  to  construct  an  interoceanic  canal 
which  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  any  other  ships  to  reach 
our  harbor  except  those  bearing  merchandise  for  our  own 
use,  or  carrying  away  the  product  of  our  immediate  locality, 
San  Francisco  would  be  left  an  isolated  port,  with  nothing  to 
maintain  her  but  her  own  local  trade.  This  argument,  as  a 
political  question,  ought  to  be  decisive  of  the  support  of  all 
the  members  of  Congress  representing  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  Pacific.  The  same  line  of  argument  will  apply 
to  all  the  interior  States  of  the  Republic,  and  all  the  cities 
lying  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  New  York  would 
undoubtedly  find  her  profit  in  an  interoceanic  canal,  but 
every  dollar  of  stock  invested  in  railroads  or  other  modes  of 
transportation  would  find  its  value  decreased  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  that  would  deal  only  with  exterior  bound- 
aries. Hence,  we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a 
strong  political  opposition  to  the  construction  of  this  work, 
as  a  national  measure.  It  will  naturally  meet  the  opposition 
of  that  part  of  the  country  that  will  not  find  itself  directly 
benefited  thereby,  and  can  not  become  a  party  question;  no 
party  would  dare  to  declare  in  its  national  platform  that  it 
favored  the  construction  of  such  a  canal  from  the  treasury  of 
the  nation.  These  projects,  or  any  kindred  projects  that  in- 
volve the  necessity  of  expending  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  a  foreign  country,  will  naturally,  and  necessarily, 


and  properly  challenge  the  united  opposition  of  all  working 
men.  They  will  not  be  deceived  by  the  idea  that  they  can 
go  abroad  to  accomplish  this  work.  They  have  the  sense 
to  know  that  those  nations  living  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
projected  work,  and  those  who  would  work  cheapest,  will  be 
employed  upon  this  labor.  It  is  not  too  early  for  us  now  tc 
call  the  attention  of  the  labor  organizations  of  the  nation  tc 
this  question  as  seriously  affecting  them. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  of  the  signs  of  the  tin 
comes  to  us  from  Virginia,  the  mother  of  States  and  states 
men.  Virginia  is  certainly  very  nearly  reconstructed.  W( 
suppose  that  "reconstructed"  means  a  restoration  to  its  for 
mer  condition,  and  it  is  certainly  apparent  that  the  Old 
minion  is  rapidly  getting  back  to  its  ante-bellum  state.  The 
are  two  political  parties  now  fully  organized,  and  in  this  com 
monwealth  we  shall  not  again  hear  the  complaint  that  their 
is  but  one  party,  and  that  everybody,  in  fear  of  personal  vioi 
lence,  is  compelled  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  Bourboiu 
and  Readjusters!  We  know  very  little  about  the  local  poll 
tics  of  that  State,  and  we  care  less.  We  have  very  little  re 
spect  for  the  political  methods  of  Mahone  and  Riddelberget 
but  we  have  no  greater  regard  for  that  of  the  old  rebel  guard 
In  fact,  they  are  all  rebels.  The  only  loyal  men  in  Virgifflj 
were  the  negroes.  Not  owning  any  of  the  Virginia  bonds 
we  have  no  especial  interest  in  their  payment,  and  the  "  hono 
of  Virginia"  does  not  personally  concern  us;  but  we  are  de 
lighted  to  know  that  there  ar*e  two  parties,  and  that  now ; 
respectable  citizen  has  the  choice  to  vote  for  either  of  the  twe 
or  stay  at  home  and  not  vote  at  all.  Both  parties  are  no* 
buttonholing  the  darky  for  his  vote,  and  this  secures 
play  and  decent  treatment  of  the  negroes.  The  least  won 
derful  and  most  natural  thing  is  that  both  parties  have  se 
cured  a  candidate  for  Governor  from  the  "first  families. 
The  Bourbons  have  nominated  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  am 
the  Mahone- Riddelberger  adjusters  have  secured  the  honorc 
name  of  John  S.  Wise,  who  was  ason  of  that  Governor  Wis 
who  hung  poor  old  John  Brown  of  Ossawottamie,  who  un 
dertook  to  capture  Virginia  with  seventeen  men  and  a  coft 
and  who  very  nearly  succeeded.  He  succeeded  in  giving  th 
chivalry  of  that  State  a  great  scare  and  making  them  appea 
very  ridiculous.  One  of  the  causes  that  precipitated  Virgini 
into  secession  was  to  avoid  being  laughed  at  by  the  Yankee 
for  their  fright  over  John  Brown.  We  recall  the  time  whe 
Virginians  ruled  California,  and  the  Golden  State  was  a  pro\ 
ince  of  the  Old  Dominion,  to  which  the  blue-blooded  fol 
and  first  families  sent  their  sons.  We  used  to  call  the  cus 
tom-house  the  "  Virginia  poor-house." 


One  of  the  arguments  made  by  Mgr.  Capel,  to  illustrat 
the  esteem  in  which  Roman  Catholic  schools  are  held,  i 
that  they  are  patronized  by  Protestants.  It  was  former! 
fashionable  in  the  United  States  to  send  girls  to  convent 
This  custom  is  rapidly  dying  out,  and  it  is  now  very  rare 
the  case  that  any  of  the  better  classes  send  their  young  gir 
to  convents  to  be  educated.  The  custom  still  prevails  whei 
a  young  girl  is  supposed  to  require  a  somewhat  severe  disc 
pline,  or  in  families  where  there  is  great  necessity  for  ecoi 
omy.  But  where,  in  America,  there  is  one  Protestant  pup 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  there  are  hundreds  of  Roma 
Catholic  children  attending  Protestant  and  non-Catholic  h 
stitutions.  If  the  argument  is  good  for  anything,  it  favoi 
the  non-sectarian  and  godless  public  free  schools.  Mg 
Capel  would  find  many  persons  who  entirely  agree  with  hii 
as  to  the  necessity  of  moral  culture,  and  the  propriety  • 
teaching  and  reading  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  publ 
schools ;  it  is  his  mistake  to  believe,  or  to  pretend  to  believ 
that  there  can  be  no  religious  or  moral  teaching  except  th; 
which  is  afforded  by  his  Church  and  preachers  of  his  strip 
We  recall  many  schools  of  the  time  of  our  younger  days- 
and  there  are  many  now — where  the  opening  exercises  of  tl 
school  were  inaugurated  by  readings  from  the  Holy  Bib 
and  by  prayer.  These  schools  are  esteemed  "  godless  "  b- 
cause  the  Bible  was  not  the  "  Douay  version."  and  the  or 
who  made  the  prayer  not  an  ordained  priest  of  Rome. 

Since  our  outer  form  went  to  press  the  family  of  Gcner 
Grant  have  chosen  for  his  burial  place  Riverside  Park,  a  le 
inappropriate  place  than  the  one  first  designed.  Riversit 
Park  is  a  narrow  strip  of  high  bank  within  the  city  o(  Xi* 
York,  skirting  the  Hudson  River.  The  place  selected  con 
mands  a  fine  view  of  the  Hudson  River,  but  has  no  other  t 
higher  claim  as  the  burial-place  of  General  Grant  than  ar 
other  picturesque  spot  that  might  have  been  chosen. 
General  Grant  belongs  to  his  country,  and  not  to  the  city 
New  York,  he  should  have  found  sepulchre  at  the  nation 
capital. 

While  Mgr.  Cape!  is  engaged  in  delivering  a  series  uf  lectures  up< 
topics  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  iis  claims  to  infal 
bility,  immutability,  universal  spiritual  dominion,  etc.,  tin-  time  s 
favorable  to  review  a  few  salient  points  in  tin-  history  of  that  chutt 
showing  briefly  the  origin  of  its  dogmas  ami  decrees,  their  evoluu'i 
and  order  of  succession,  with  the  causes  which  led  up  t"  its  now  seci 

ingly  crystallized  condiliuti  as  a  social  and  political  factor  in  the  \vorl< 

affairs,  Tin-  subject  is  a  vasl  one,  stretching  as  ii  docs  through  neat 
two  thousand  years  of  time,  and  in  the  following  freiis  we  must  nee 
confine  ourselves  to  such   explanations  merely  as  will  serve  to  give 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


&r  idea  of  the  evolution  of  this  venerable  political  organization,  which 
ie  writer  has  somewhat  felicitously  termed  "intrinsically  a  gigantic 
•nspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  the  world,  ingenious  in  its  construc- 
>n,  opulent  in  its  resources,  extensive  in  its  ramifications,  and  formi- 
ible  in  its  character."    The  Romish  Church,  as  is  well  known,  claims 
r  itself  an  unbroken  line  of  bishops,  extending  from  its  supposed  first 
under,   Peter,  down  to  the  Pope  who  now  occupies  the  pontifical 
iair.     While  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  historical  doubt  whether  Peter 
•er  visited  Rome  at  all — there  certainly  being  no  scriptural  authority 
■r  such  an  assumption — it  is  sufficient  here  to  point  out  that  the  line  of 
lpal  succession,  even  from  the  very  outset,  is  so  indefinite  in  its  char- 
ter as  to  at  once  vitiate  its  claim  to  be  historically  unbroken.     Among 
ie  early  fathers,   Tertullian,  Rufinus,  and  Epiphanius  say  that  Cle- 
lent  succeeded  Peter.     Jerome  declares  that  "  most  of  the  Latin  au- 
lors  supposed  the  order  to  be  Clement,  the  successor  of  Peter."     But 
■enreus,  Eusebius,  Jerome  himself,  and  Augustine  contradict  the  above 
ulhorities,    and   say   that   Linus    succeeded   Peter.      Cabassute,    the 
■arned  Papist  historian  of  the  Councils,  says,   "  it  is  a  very  doubtful 
uestion  concerning  Linus,  Cletus,  and  Clemens,  as  to  which  of  them 
icceeded  Peter."     But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
ne  thing :  it  is  not  denied   that  the  beloved  apostle  John  survived 
eter  by  some  thirty  years.     Whether,  then,  it  was  Linus  or  Clemens, 
ne  of  whom,  as  all  good  Catholics  claim,  and  as  the  Church  affirms, 
lust   have   succeeded   Peter  as  absolute  and   infallible  head   of  the 
,'hurch,  we  have  the  somewhat  paradoxical  spectacle  of  the  inspired 
postle  John  holding  a  second  place  to  Linus  in  rank  and  dignity,  and 
jubject  to  him  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  Roman  Catholic  bishops  are 
low  subject  to  their  Pope.     But  this  is  only  the  first  of  the  many  awk- 
Vard  dilemmas  into  which  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  have  continually 
|«en  plunging  it.     The  first  bishop  of  Rome  of  whom  anything  of  im- 
Kirtance  is  certainly  known  is  Victor,  who,  in  the  year  192  excluded 
he  Eastern  Christians  from  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
m  account  of  their  observance  of  Easter.     This  is  the  first  instance  on 
ecord  of  Romish  assumption  of  superior  jurisdiction.     Victor's  excom- 
mmication,  however,  was  regarded  by  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  as  of  no 
mthority  whatever.     The  next  occurence  of  any  note  in  church  history 
vas  the  excommunication  of  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  by  Stephen  of 
Some,  in  256,  on  the  subject  of  the  re-baptizing  of  heretics.     In  spite  of 
he  excommunication,  Cyprian  and  the  African  and  Asiatic  churches 
iid  not  change  their  practice — showing  practically  that  even  as  late  as 
.his,  as  one  historian  says.  "  the  decisions  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  when 
hey  conflicted  with  the  views  of  other  bishops,  were  not  received  as  au- 
thority ;  and  that  Saint  Cyprian,  as  he  is  called  by  Romanists  themselves, 
:ould  reject  his  decrees  with  contempt  without  forfeiting  his  title  to  the 
aonors  of  subsequent  canonization.     What  greater  proof  could  be  re- 
quired  that   the  blasphemous   dogma  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  su- 
preme head  of  the  church,  and  vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth,  had  never 
yet  been  heard  of?"     In  325  took  place  the  first  general  council,  that  of 
Mice,  in  which  Arianism  was  condemned  and  the  Nicean  creed  framed. 
At  the  Council  of  Sardis,  in  347,  appeal  to  Rome  is  recognized — one  of 
the  first  steps  toward  papal   supremacy — a  piece  of  power  which  no 
doubt  led  to  the  bloody  contest,  in  366,   between  Damasus  and  Ursi- 
cinus.    rival   competitors  for  the  Holy  See,  during  which  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  persons  were  killed  in  the  church  itself.      In   372,  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  introduced  a  law  empowering  the  bishops  of  Rome 
to  try  other  bishops — another  step  toward  a  supremacy  they  evidently 
had  not  hitherto  enjoyed.      This  century  is  marked  before  its  close  by 
three  notable  events.     First,  the  second  general  council,  held  in  Con 
stantinople  in  381,  by  which  the  distinct  personality  and  deity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  declared  and  thereafter  became  a  dogma  in  the  Church, 
as  against  the  tenets  of  Macedonius;   secondly,  the  decrees  of  Siricius, 
in  384,  who  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome  to  enjoin  celibacy  on   the 
clergy;  and  thirdly,  the  translation  by  Jerome,  in  395,  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Latin  vulgate.      At  the  third  general  council,  held  at  Ephesus  in 
431,  the  two  dogmas  of  the  Church,  declared  at  the  first  two  councils, 
relating  respectively  to  the  divinity  of  the  second  and  third  persons  of 
the  Trinity,  were  further  augmented  by  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius 
for  refusing  to  apply  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  title  of  "  Mother  of  God." 
"The  result  of  the  controversy,"   says  an   eminent  authority,  "con- 
tributed much  toward  originating  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Virgin." 
The  next  century  and  a  half  was  distinguished  mainly  by  the  fourth 
general  council,  held  at  Chalcedon  in  451,  and  which  decree  the  same 
rights  and  honors  to  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  as  those  enjoyed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rome— a  state  of  affairs  which  led  Gregory  the  Great, 
in    591,    to   institute    bitter    opposition    to    the    title    of   "Universal 
Bishop, "  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and 
to  pronounce   "  him  who  accepted  it  to  have  the  pride  and  character  of 
Antichrist" — a  sentiment,   however,  which  does   not  seem  to  have  in- 
hered in  the  infallible  successors  of  the  saintly  Gregory.     The  only  other 
notable  act  by  which  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished was  his  order,  in  601,  that  images  should  be  used  in  churches, 
but  not  worshiped.     In  606,  we  find  Boniface  III.  assuming  the  title  of 
"Universal  Bishop,"  so  distasteful  to  his  predecessor  Gregory,  and  thus 
becoming,  properly  speaking,  the  first  of  the  popes.     In  680,  the  sixth 
general  council   was  held,    like  the   previous  one,  in  Constantinople, 
its  principal   work  being   to  anathematize  Pope  Honorius,  who  offi- 
ciated fifty  years  before,  for  the  monothelite  heresy  with  which  he  was 
imbued.     Yet  Honorius  had  been  duly  elected,  had  sat  unchallenged  as 
pope  for  thirteen  years,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  nine  other  popes  be- 
fore this  anathema  was  pronounced  upon  his  dead  soul.     Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  this  infallible  pope,  one  of  the  direct  line  from  Peter,  had  erred 
upon  a  matter  of  faith  ?    And  if  so,  by  what  signs  shall  we  know  the 
fallible  from  the  infallible  popes?     In  726,   during  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  II..  began  the  great  controversy  on  image-worship.     Leo,  at 
that  time  emperor,  opposed  the  practice,  and  ordered  the  destruction  of 
images  at  Rome  and  Constantinople,  both  Gregory  II.  and  Gregory  III. 
strenuously  resisting.     The  next  council  was  called  at  Constantinople, 
in  754,  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  V.,  at  which  image- worship  was 
condemned.     This  is  claimed  by  the  Greek  Church  as  a.  general  coun- 
cil— a  fact,  however,  denied  by  the  Latins,  who  claim  that  the  council 
convened  at  Nice,  in  787,  by  the  infamous  Empress   Irene,  was  the 
seventh  general  council.     It  was  then  decreed   "that  holy  images  of 
the  cross  should  be  consecrated  and  put  on  the  sacred  vessels  and  vest- 
ments,  and  upon  walls  and  boards,  in  private  houses,  and  in  public 
ways;  and  especially  that  there  should  be  erected  images  of  the  Lord 
God,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  the  Mother  of  God, 
of  the  venerable  angels,   and  of  all    the  saints ;   and  that  whosoever 
should  presume  to  think  or  teach  otherwise  should  be  excommunicated. 
They  then  pronounced  anathemas  upon  all  who   should  not  receive 
images,  or  who  should  apply  what  the  Scriptures  say  against  idols  to 
the  holy  images,  or  willfully  communicate  with  those  who  rejected  and 


despised  them."  The  next  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  Romish 
Church  was  the  publication  by  Paschasius  Radbert,  in  831,  of  his  trea- 
tise upon  "Transubstantiation,"  though  it  was  not  until  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years  after — in  1215,  at  the  twelfth  general  council — that  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  was  authoritatively  promulgated  and  became 
a  dogma  of  the  church.  At  this  council,  the  fourth  of  the  Lateran,  auric- 
ular confession  to  a  priest  was  enjoined  at  least  once  a  year.  The  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  were  prolific  in  instances  of  fierce  and  barbarous 
passions  among  the  popes.  When  by  the  act  of  Pepin  of  France,  who, 
in  756,  compelled  the  King  of  the  Lombards  to  yield  up  the  Exarchate 
of  Ravenna  to  the  See  of  Rome,  that  See  became  for  the  first  time  a 
temporal  monarchy,  the  door  was  at  once  thrown  open  to  all  kinds  of 
political  abuses.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  world's  history  will  furnish 
such  a  spectacle  of  barbarity  as  the  annals  of  the  popes  during  the  last 
two  decades  of  the  ninth  century  display.  In  896,  Stephen  VI.  caused 
the  dead  body  of  his  predecessor,  Formosus,  to  be  taken  from  its  burial- 
place,  publicly  anathematized  and  excommunicated,  and  then  flung  into 
the  Tiber.  The  body  was  washed  ashore  and  re-interred  by  the  succes- 
sor of  Stephen,  but  was  again  flung  into  the  Tiber  several  years  after 
by  Sergius  III.,  the  lover  of  the  infamous  Marozia.  The  papal  dignity- 
had,  in  these  times,  become  simply  the  prey  of  the  warring  factions  of 
nobles  who  divided  the  control  of  Italy.  We  see  as  many  as  eight  popes 
raised  up  and  shaken  down  in  as  many  years — five  of  them  in  two  years, 
Boniface  VI.,  Stephen  VI.,  Romanus,  Theodore  II.,  and  John  IX.,  all 
holding  office  from  896  to  898,  the  two  years  immediately  following  For- 
mosus. The  first  thousand  years  of  papal  supremacy  end  with  a  record 
of  crime  on  the  part  of  the  occupants  of  the  Holy  See  which  can  scarcely 
be  paralleled  even  by  the  acts  of  the  Borgia  popes  four  hundred  years 
later.  Even  the  excesses  of  Sergius  III.  and  his  natural  son,  by  Maro- 
zia, John  XL,  were  exceeded  by  those  of  John  XII.,  the  nephew  of  the 
latter,  who  in  956  was  raised  to  the  papal  chair,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
through  the  influence  oi  the  Tuscan  party  then  dominant  at  Rome. 
"  His  tyranny  and  debauchery  were  so  abominable,"  says  an  historian, 
"  that,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  people  of  Rome,  the  Emperor  Otho 
caused  him  to  be  solemnly  tried  and  deposed."  Yet  John  XII.  is  in  the 
regular  line  of  successors  of  St.  Peter,  and  was  as  infallible,  Catholics 
would  have  us  believe,  as  any  of  the  holiest — that  is  to  say,  he  was  in- 
fallible on  matters  of  faith,  pronounced  ex  caiJiedra — as  also  was  Hono- 
rius, though  anathematized,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  sixth  general  coun- 
cil ;  the  distinction  being  that  the  monothelitic  opinions  of  Honorius 
were  not  pronounced  ex  cathedra,  and  that  therefore  his  claim  to  infalli- 
bility remains  unimpaired.  We  propose  hereafter  giving  some  account 
of  the  workings  of  the  Church  and  the  evolution  of  its  dogmas  during 
the  second  decade  of  centuries  of  its  existence — a  theme  much  wider 
and  more  important  than  what  has  been  here  touched  upon. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Catholic  "Education." 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Your  particular  and  considerate  articles  refer- 
ring to  the  distinguished  cleric  now  in  this  community,  and  the  elabo- 
rate reflections  on  the  Catholic  Church  as  "the  friend  of  science," 
command  noticeable  attention  from  many  of  your  readers.  They  knowrfull 
well  that  it  is  a  repetition  of  historical  facts.  And  now,  why  the  subject 
evidendy  waxes  hot,  why  not  continue  the  onslaught  and  discuss  the  in- 
fluences of  the  papal  institution  here  at  home?  In  your  last  issue  you 
mention  thirteen  Celtic  apostles  as  having  petitioned  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  establish  a  class  in  our  public  schools  for  teaching  their  language 
(if  they  have  any  existing  language).  Your  comments  on  the  subject 
are  appropriate.  The  matter  of  the  material  imposed  on  us  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  here  in  San  Francisco  will  stand  investigation.  Or  will  you 
quietly  submit  to  the  defective  system,  apparently  controlled  bv  the 
Pope's  Irish,  instrumental  through  political  rottenness?  J.  E.  M. 

San  Francisco,  July  13,  1885. 


"Cecil  Northbrook." 

New  York,  July  20,  1885. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  In  a  recent  issue,  under  the  heading  of  ' '  An- 
other Bogus  Nobleman,"  your  London  correspondent  refers  to  a  young 
Englishman  calling  himself  Cecil  Northbrook,  who,  I  should  judge,  had 
been  deceiving  some  of  the  people  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  There  was  a 
young  Englishman  in  this- city  last  fall,  who  called  himself  Cecil  North- 
cote,  and  who  represented  himself  to  be  the  nephew  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  who  victimized  a  number  of  people  in  this  city,  and  whose 
exploits  were  so  well  advertised  through  the  New  York  papers  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  arrest  on  indictment,  he  was  obliged  to  leave.  The  sim- 
ilarity of  names  has  led  me  to  believe  that  "Northcote"  and  "North- 
brook" are  one  and  the  same  person.  T.  K. 

A  Disgruntled  Subscriber. 

New  York  City,  July  21,  1885. 
Editors   Argonaut  :    I  receive  my  paper  every  Saturday  morning. 
If  it  wouldn't  be  too  much  troublet  I  wish  you  would  send  the  paper 
to  me  "Care  Russell  Sage,  Esq.,  New  York  City,"  instead  of  "345 

Ave.,  N.  Y.  city."     You  see,  the  artist  on  the  third  floor  back,  the 

actress  on  the  second  floor  front,  and  the  dear  old  landlady  herself,  all 
take  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  postman's  coming,  on  a  Saturday  morning 
— long  before  I  am  out  of  bed.  The  consequence  is,  I  rarely  start  in  on 
your  brilliant  leader  before  Monday  night.  I  said  I  received  it  Saturday 
mornings.     The  house  does.    I  don't.    Very  truly  yours,       J.  E.  M. 


Signor  Ristori,  brother  of  the  actress,  teaches  at  the  classes  of  Mme. 
Marchesi  in  Paris.  She  was  the  professor  of  Mme.  Krauss  at  Vienna 
and  of  Emma  Nevada.  She  left  that  city  because  its  variable  climate 
killed  all  her  children  save  her  daughter  Blanche,  whose  intended  mar- 
riage with  Baron  Popper,  a  wealthy  Hungarian  Jew,  the  Pope  is  relent- 
less in  refusing  to  bless.  Mme.  Marchesi,  in  regard  to  the  vocal  en- 
dowments of  different  nations,  places  Germans  and  Italians  highest, 
Hungarians  and  Swedes  very  high,  and  Americans  next  to  them.  The 
English  come  last.  It  is  not,  she  says,  the  language  that  is  unfavorable 
to  the  emission  of  full,  sonorous  tones.  There  is  great  music  in  Eng- 
lish poetry.  English  voices  are  poor  and  unmanageable  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  English  children  are  made  to  talk,  and  particularly 
English  girls.  They  must  speak  in  undertones  or  very  subdued  tones, 
and  they  clip  their  words  in  uttering  them. 


Mrs.  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  whose  death  has  caused  much  grief,  may 
be  classed  among  the  already  large  number  of  intelligent  and  sympa- 
thetic women  who  have  helped  their  husbands  in  scientific  work's  and 
projects.  She  was  one  of  his  best  counselors  and  assistants  in  the  pre- 
paration of  medical  books.  Though  not  trained  technically,  she  was 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  medicine,  and  revised  his  proof-sheets  with 
perfect  skill.  In  fact,  the  whole  bulk  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  literary  labor 
owes  much  of  its  value  to  her  suggestions.  Mrs.  Draper,  wife  of  the 
celebrated  American  scientist,  helped  her  husband  with  the  same  zeal 
and  knowledge. 

Miss  Katherine  Tynan,  a  young  Irish  girl,  has  written  a  book  of 
poems  which  is  attracting  no  little  attention  from  foreign  critics.  She 
appears  to  be  a  sort  of  feminine  Tom  Moore. 


Cassell  &  Co.  will  issue,  probably  in  the  fall,  an  edition  of  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  with  photogravure  reproductions  of  illustrations  by  George  H. 
Boughton. 


in  memoriam. 

Death's  icy  winds  of  woe  have  blown 
A  breath  that  makes  a  Nation  weep. 

A  sun  has  set;  a  day  is  done; 

A  warrior's  mighty  soul  has  flown 

Into  the  night  of  the  Unknown; 
A  hero's  heart  is  hushed  in  sleep. 

Changed  be  the  boisterous  shouts  of  mirth 
To  sorrow's  sighs,  subdued  and  dim ; 

When  such  as  he  returns  to  Earth, 

'Tis  meet  the  land  that  gave  him  birth 

And  gloried  in  his  sterling  worth. 
Should  chant  a  solemn  requiem. 

Draped  be  the  flag  that  erst  was  flung 

Glad  fluttering  to  the  morning  gale — 
Hushed  be  the  song  that  erst  was  sung, 
Proud  swelling  from  a  Nation's  tongue — 
While  from  Columbia's  heart  is  rung 
A  knell  half  smothered  in  a  waiL 

From  broad  Atlantic's  silver  spray, 

Soft  singing  to  the  rising  sun 
When  morning  gilds  the  eastern  way, 
To  where  Pacific  lifts  the  lay 
That  lulls  to  rest  the  god  of  day 

When  all  the  golden  hours  are  run, 

From  where  the  Borean  blizzard  sweeps 

On  sleety  sails  through  icy  air 
To  where  the  lazy  gulf-stream  creeps — 
A  re-united  country  weeps 
For  one  whose  noble  memory  sleeps 

In  every  heart  that  trembles  there. 

And  Recollection  stirs  the  strings 

That  wake  the  echoes  of  the  past. 
When  grim  Rebellion  spread  his  wings 
Of  crimson,  and  discharged  the  slings 
That  oped  a  million  life-blood  springs 

And  turned  a  wondering  world  aghast. 

Foremost  among  the  mighty  brave 

Who  trod  the  blood-stained  monster  down 

He  rode,  and  to  the  vampire  gave 

The  thrust  that  placed  the  flag  to  wave 

In  splendor  o'er  Rebellion's  grave 

As  long  as  Time  shall  wear  his  crown. 

With  God's  own  thunderbolts  of  Right, 
He  burst  the  bonds  that  bound  the  slave. 

Born  in  the  shadow  of  the  night, 

A  people  were  proscribed  the  light 

Because  God  had  not  made  them  white, 
Till  he  was  sent  by  heaven  to  save. 

Death's  lance,  methinks,  can  have  no  smart 

For  one  who,  by  his  country  blest, 
Breaks  Slavery's  galling  chains  apart  — 
Who  turns  aside  the  poisonous  dart  9 
That  hisses  at  his  country's  heart  — 

Then  sinks  into  a  soldier's  rest. 

While  Spring  with  Zephyr's  sighs  returns 
To  shed  fond  Nature's  dewy  tears — 

While  o'er  the  Nation's  funeral  urns 

The  lamplight  of  the  ages  burns. 

And  Time,   with  steady  finger,  turns 
The  pages  of  the  future  years — 

The  shadow  of  his  deeds  will  claim 

A  seat  in  every  freeman's  soul; 
The  land  he  loved  will  write  his  name 
Within  the  highest  niche  of  Fame, 
And  guard  with  an  undying  flame 

His  memory,  till  the  trump  shall  roll 

Its  thunders  through  the  upper  deep, 
.    And  Chaos  leave  his  sepulchre; 
When  spectres  of  the  past  will  sweep, 
And  ghosts  of  buried  centuries  creep. 
While  Time  himself  lies  down  to  sleep 
Among  the  multitudes  that  were. 

Edmund  Merivale. 
San  Francisco,  July  29,  1885. 


Beer  is  becoming  fashionable  in  Paris.  Saloons  in  which 
it  is  sold  are  called  brasseries,  and  most  of  them  are  hand- 
somer than  the  wine-shops.  One  establishment  is  a  beauti- 
ful reproduction  of  a  French  inn  of  two  centuries  ago,  except 
that  the  fittings  are  elaborately  fine.  A  new  idea  is  to  cos- 
tume the  waiters,  picturesquely,  grotesquely.  In  one  place 
they  wear  the  uniform  of  the  French  Academy,  and  the 
drinkers  jocosely  address  them  by  the  name  of  Academi- 
cians. Such  cries  as,  w  Hi,  Sardou,  two  beers ! "  are  com- 
mon. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  many  friends  of  the  late 
Bishop  jacobson,  of  Chester,  he  was  never  to  be  "  caught 
napping"  in  social  conversation.  Once,  when  in  company, 
after  dinner,  the  clergyman  just  appointed  to  a  leading  pulpit 
was  under  discussion.  The  bishop  said  nothing,  but  listened 
attentively  to  the  various  expressions  of  opinion,  like  or  dis- 
like, until  a  lady  appealed  directly  to  him  with,  "  And  what 
do  you  think,  my  lord,  of  the  new  vicar?"  "  I  think,"  re- 
plied Dr.  Jacobson,  smiling  discreetly,  "that  he  is  a  middle- 
aged  man." 

A  clergyman  and  a  professional  gambler  had  a  bicycle 
race  in  Arizona.  The  pastor's  congregation  brought  a  charge 
of  unseemly  conduct  against  him,  and  he  has  indignantly  re- 
signed. He  says  that  it  is  folly  to  erect  too  high  a  standard  of 
dignity  in  a  border  community;  and,  moreover,  he  doesn't 
believe  that  the  brethren  would  have  complained  but  for  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  he  lost  the  race  and  they  bet  on  him. 
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A    FAMILY    SKELETON. 


The  Story  of  the  Young  Vicomte  with  the  Dual  Head. 


Three  years  more  passed,  during  which  the  young  vicomte, 
who  had  been  christened  by  the  name  of  Victor-Julien,  had 
grown  in  stature  and  in  strength.  The  arrangement  had 
been  scrupulously  carried  out,  the  child  being  so  completely 
under  the  control  of  his  nurses,  that  neither  face  ever  offered 
any  objection  to  being  veiled,  and  made  to  preserve  silence 
upon  what  was  known  to  the  vicomte,  the  nurses,  and  myself 
on  its  "  quiet "  day.  The  doctors,  too,  had  regularly  paid 
their  annual  visits,  and  though  the  one  who  had  suggested 
the  destruction  of  Julien's  tongue  and  eyes — we  now  called 
the  face  that  had  been  originally  doomed  to  stay  constantly 
veiled  "Julian" — predicted  trouble  when  the  child  reached 
mature  growth,  if  it  should  ever  do  so,  it  was  not  their  cue  to  go 
contrary  to  the  wishes  or  ideas  of  such  a  liberal  client  as  the 
Vicomte  de  Preville,  and  they  accordingly  congratulated 
him  warmly  upon  achieved  results,  pocketed  their  customary 
fees,  and  departed. 

After  that,  the  seventh  birthday  of  the  young  vicomte,  I 
received  an  unexpected  promotion.  I  was  told  by  the 
vicomte  that  I  would  be  relieved  from  personal  attendance  on 
himself,  and  that  as  Victor-Julien  was  now  outgrowing  his 
nurses'  control,  the  services  of  these  good  ladies  would  be 
dispensed  with,  and  I  should  consider  myself  the  young 
vicomte's  sole  tutor  and  guardian. 

"  For,"  said  the  vicomte,  "  I  have  known  you  from  a  boy, 
and  can  place  implicit  confidence  in  your  discretion.  It  is 
true  that  your  education  and  general  information  are  limited" 
— I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  gentlemen — "but  you  pos- 
sess sufficient  knowledge  of  the  biensiances  of  life,  de- 
rived from  myself,  to  see  that  my  son  deports  himself  as  a 
gentleman  ;  and  as  to  knowledge,  I  can  better  afford  to  have 
him  grow  up  an  ignoramus  and  a  gentleman,  than  confide 
him  to  the  care  of  some  one  better  qualified  but  less  faithful 
than  yourself,  who  might  divulge  the  secret  and  endanger  the 
honor  of  my  family." 

My  previous  knowledge  of  my  pupil  had  been  limited  to 
seeing  him  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  passing  a  remark  to  him 
perhaps  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  he  passed  me  in  the  corri- 
dor. It  was,  then,  with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  and  interest 
that  I  entered  upon  my  duties.  My  first  duty  was  to  intro- 
duce the  child  to  his  new  apartments.  The  nursery  was  to 
be  closed,  and  a  new  suite  of  apartments  had  been  prepared 
jointly  for  myself  and  him.  How  well  do  I  recollect  enter- 
ing the  nursery  that  summer  morning.  The  nurses,  apprised 
of  the  new  dispensation,  were  in  tears.  The  boy  was  also  in 
tears,  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  one  of  the  women,  and 
kissing  her  with  one  of  his  faces,  while  the  other  face  was 
doing  similar  duty  for  the  other.  I  separated  the  weeping 
trio  (or  quartet)  as  gently  as  I  could,  and  led  the  sorrowing 
child  to  his  new  apartments.  His  curiosity  soon  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  sorrow.  Child-like,  he  roamed  from  one  portion 
of  the  chambers  to  another,  inspecting  eagerly  each  new  ar- 
ticle of  virtu,  table,  book,  picture,  or  toy,  that  he  came  to, 
It  was  marvelous  to  watch  the  rapidity  with  which  his  head 
would  change  positions  upon  his  neck,  so  as  to  bring  first 
one  face  and  then  the  other  into  position  for  looking  directly 
at  the  article  his  body  was  standing  before.  Yet  I  speedily 
lost  my  surprise  when  I  reflected  that  the  motion  of  his  neck 
was  perfectly  normal,  as,  since  the  natural  poise  of  the  neck 
demanded  that  Ach  face  should  look  sideways  from  the 
body,  it  only  needed  a  circular  sweep  of  ninety  degrees, 
either  way,  to  bring  either  face  to  the  front — a  motion  which 
I  found  my  own  neck  to  be  perfectly  capable  of,  even  with- 
out the  incessant  practice  to  which  the  young  vicomte  had 
been,  almost  from  an  infant,  inured. 

The  boy  had  already  learned  his  alphabet,  and  even  how 
to  read  simple  words,  from  his  nurses,  and  so  my  trouble  at 
the  start  was  slight.  I  found  his  (or  rather  their)  receptivity 
was  amazing.  I  say  their  because  I  speedily  found  that  each 
face,  or  semi-head,  acted  and  thought  independently  of  the 
other — in  other  words,  that  impressions  received  through 
the  eyes,  nostrils,  or  palate  of  one  face  conveyed  no  corre- 
sponding impression  to  the  other.  Sounds,  however,  were  re- 
ceived and  answered  indiscriminately  by  both,  as  the  one 
set  of  ears  was  common  to  both. 

There  was  also  a  remarkable  feature  about  the  neck. 
There  were,  in  fact,  two  necks — one  to  each  face — so  far  as 
windpipe,  gullet,  and  all  other  anterior  organs  of  the  neck 
were  concerned,  the  spine  running,  as  was  inevitable  from 
such  an  arrangement,  up  the  centre  of  the  cervical  column, 
and  therefore  giving  no  external  evidence  of  its  existence  at 
all.  All  bodily  sensations,  from  the  neck  down,  were  also 
common  to  both.  If  I  pinched  the  young  vicomte  on  the 
leg,  both  Victor  and  Julien  would  cry  out.  From  all  of  which 
circumstances  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Victor  and  Julien 
were  separate  beings,  so  far  as  regarded  intelligence  derived 
from  any  other  sources  except  sound  or  touch ;  for  if  I 
touched  Victor  on  the  face,  Julien  would  say  that  he  had  been 
touched  on  the  face,  and  could  also  designate  at  once  what 
part  of  Victor's  face  had  been  touched ;  but  if  Victor  read  a 
passage  from  a  book,  to  himself,  Julien  knew  nothing  about 
it.  It  was  only  oral  instruction  on  my  part  that  could  be  re- 
ceived simultaneously  by  both. 

Victor's  hair  was  dark,  Julien's  light  where  it  met  the 
forehead,  the  two  blending  by  imperceptible  gradations  on 
the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  color  was  brown.  Neither 
were  their  features  similar,  Victor's  being  more  massive  and 
pronounced  than  Julien's,  even  at  that  early  age.  Victor's 
will  was  also  apparently  stronger,  for  when  I  held  up  some 
strange  object  to  try  them,  saying,  "What  is  this"  ?  it  was 
Victor's  face  that  would  wheel  round  first  to  catch  sight  of  it, 
So,  also,  when  playing  at  ball  in  our  private  court,  it  was 
Victor's  face  which  would  often  come  forward,  even  on  one 
of  his  "quiet"  days,  when  he  knew  he  ought  to  have  kept 
veiled,  though  I  did  not  press  this  rule  rigidly  when  wc  were 
out,  in  private. 

Another  peculiar  trait  was  that  the  two  faces  would  argue 
and  converse  with  each  other — sometimes  even  quarrel  when 
they  happened  to  want  to  do  different  things  at  the  same 
time,  each  wishing  to  have  his  own  way  in  controlling  the 
actions  of  the  body.  Though,  as  I  said  before,  the  young 
vicomte,  when  an  infant,  had  been  nourished  only  through 
the  mouth  of  Victor,  as  soon  as  Julien's  freedom  was  estab- 


lished, he  quickly  learned  the  use  of  his  organs  of  sense, 
and  his  tastes  were  different  from  those  of  Victor.  For 
their  better  accommodation  at  meals,  a  semicircular  table 
had  been  constructed,  within  the  concave  arc  of  which  the 
young  vicomte's  chair  was  placed ;  Victor's  face  looking  over 
the  right  shoulder,  Julien's  over  the  left.  This  arrangement 
had  been  devised  to  satisfy  both,  each  claiming  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  arm  on  that  side  of  the  body  toward  which  the 
face  looked,  as  a  compromise  for  the  original  arrangement 
under  which  Victor  had  monopolized  both  hands  for  eating, 
and,  having  satisfied  the  appetite  of  the  body,  thereby  ap- 
peased Julien's  appetite  as  well  as  his  own,  thus  depriving 
the  latter  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  which  he  naturally 
resented,  with  the  above  result.  From  this  it  came  about 
that,  as  years  went  on,  the  right  arm  did  Victor's  will,  in 
other  things  besides  eating,  and  the  left  Julien's.  1  watched 
to  see  if  the  legs  followed  the  same  rule,  but  found  that  they 
did  not,  locomotion  being  the  result  of  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  brains,  sometimes  argued  over,  but  more  fre- 
quently tacitly  understood.  Many  times  have  I  marveled 
over  the  curious  spectacle  of  the  two  faces  intently  engaged 
in  reading  different  books  held  up  before  them,  each  by  its 
own  hand.  1  could  come  to  but  one  conclusion  with  regard 
to  this  anomalous  being,  mainly  that  it  consisted  of  two  dis- 
tinct individual  intelligences,  each  possessing  independent 
emotional  and  other  faculties,  not  even  harmonious,  existing 
in  a  slate  of  enforced  union,  unwillingly  conceded  by  both. 
Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  if  I  do  not  make  myself  intelligible; 
although  I  studied  the  matter  a  good  deal — what  else  had  I 
to  do? — with  the  help  of  some  metaphysical  works  in  the 
vicomte's  library,  and  that  is  the  conclusion  I  came  to. 

Years  passed  on  in  a  humdrum,  routine  manner,  our  round 
of  country  existence  offering  little  change.  The  young  vi- 
comte passed  from  boyhood  to  youth  with  little  change  in  the 
mutual  relations  between  Victor  and  Julien  other  than  I  have 
just  described,  except  that  their  dissimilarities  of  temperament 
and  features  became  more  pronounced.  He  went  very  little 
outside  of  the  precincts  of  the  castle  grounds,  and  never  un- 
attended by  either  the  vicomte  or  myself.  When  their  intel- 
ligences became  capable  of  comprehending  their  anomalous 
position  in  the  world,  neither  Victor  nor  Julien  demurred  to 
voluntarily  maintaining  the  rule  of  submitting  to  be  veiled  on 
alternate  days.  A  species  of  wire  mask  had  been  constructed 
to  fit  over  the  face,  so  as  to  allow  of  perfect  ventilation,  and 
this  being  artfully  concealed  by  a  wig  of  the  color  of  Victor's 
or  Julien's  hair,  as  the  case  might  be,  rendered  the  illusion 
complete ;  and  but  that  the  head  and  hair  looked  somewhat 
massy,  there  was  nothing  to  betray  the  secret  hid  behind.  As 
time  wore  on,  and  the  young  vicomte  attained  years  of  man- 
hood and  discretion,  the  veiling  was  no  longer  made  the  sub- 
ject of  rule,  but  was  left  to  the  mutual  desire  of  the  brothers 
— shall  I  call  them  ? — themselves.  Thus,  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  the  young  vicomte  to  enter  the  drawing-room 
where  company  was  seated,  with  Julien's  face  concealed  by  a 
wig  of  raven  hair,  and  be  introduced  by  the  vicomte  as  "my 
son  Victor,"  to  retire  presently  and  reentering  a  moment  after 
with  Julien's  face  looking  out  from  a  wealth  of  blonde  curls, 
appear  as  the  vicomte's  other  son.  So,  at  dinner,  Victor 
would  retire  after  the  first  courses,  while  Julien  would  finish 
the  repast,  apologizing  for  his  brother's  absence,  or  vice  versa. 
So  well  was  the  deception  practiced,  and  so  carefully  and 
with  such  mutual  forbearance,  carried  out  by  the  actors  them- 
selves, that  the  only  thing  remarkable  was  that  the  two  broth- 
ers never  appeared  at  one  time.  This,  however,  was  only 
noticeable  by  intimate  friends  of  the  family  or  members  of 
the  household.  The  former  were  too  well  bred,  and  the  lat- 
ter too  discreet,  to  comment  upon  the  matter.  It  had,  in  fact, 
become  recognized  that,  for  family  reasons,  the  two  brothers 
should  never  appear  at  once  ;  and  this  rule  having  been  ob- 
served within  the  remotest  memory  of  all,  the  circumstance 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  would,  in 
fact,  have  been  considered  a  miracle,  and  quite  contrary  to 
the  common  order  of  things,  if  both  the  young  vicomtes  had 
appeared  at  once. 

Everything  was  now  so  harmonious  in  the  life  of  his  dual  son 
that  the  vicomte  was  overjoyed  at  the  issue.  Victor  and  Ju- 
lien seemed  to  accommodate  themselves  to  each  other's  dif- 
ferences of  disposition.  Great  was  my  pride  and  satis- 
faction in  observing  this,  for  had  not  their  education  and 
training  been  wholly  in  my  hands  ?  I  began  to  think  that 
these  harmonious  relations  would  never  be  broken.  But,  alas  ! 
for  the  futility  of  human  hopes.  The  end  came  at  last,  and 
in  a  strange  and  terrible  manner. 

It  was  in  '67,  I  remember,  the  year  of  the  Paris  Exposition, 
that  the  events  I  am  about  to  relate  occurred.  A  party  of 
friends  had  been  staying  at  the  castle  during  the  summer, 
and  among  them  a  certain  noble  marquis  from  the  south  of 
France,  with  a  very  lovely  daughter.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
seen  many  more  lovely  women  than  Mademoiselle  de  Saint- 
Thomond — Genevieve,  as  her  parents  called  her — and  I  have 
had  good  opportunities,  too.  She  was  a  magnificent  brunette 
of  queenly  presence,  with  a  voluptuous  form,  such  as  only 
women  born  beneath  southern  suns  acquire  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Her  lustrous  eyes,  glossy,  raven  hair,  and  the 
dreamy  languor  of  her  every  motion,  soon  wrought  sad  havoc 
upon  the  heart  of  the  dual  youth.  He  had,  alas !  but  one 
heart,  though  he  had  two  heads. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saint- 
Thomonds  that  1  began  to  be  apprehensive  for  results.  Both 
Victor  and  Julien  had  been  introduced,  as  usual,  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  Victor  had  taken  the  young  lady  into  dinner,  and 
had  not  given  place  to  Julien  until  near  the  end  of  the  repast, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  hints  which  the  latter  had  given 
him  by  sundry  nudgings  with  the  left  hand,  and  several  dis- 
tinct refusals  of  that  hand — for  it  still  retained  its  ancient  al- 
legiance to  Julien — to  convey  food  to  Victor's  mouth.  Once, 
too,  I  fancied  I  heard  a  whisper  of  remonstrance  from  be- 
neath Victor's  hair.  When  the  latter,  at  length,  got  up  from 
the  table,  such  was  Julien's  hurry  to  succeed  him  beside  the 
fair  Genevieve  that  the  door  scarcely  closed  upon  the  dark- 
haired  Victor  before  the  fair-haired  Julien  entered.  All  these 
little  details  passed  under  my  observation,  as  I  was  now  ma- 
jor-domo of  the  household,  and  purposely  exercised  a  super- 
intendence in  the  dining  salon  on  this  occasion.  I  thought  I 
observed,  too,  that  the  young  lady  paid  more  attention  to  Ju- 
lien's remarks  than  she  had  done  to  Victor's,  and  smiled  more 
sweetly  upon  him  when  he  helped  her  to  some  dainty.  She 
even  laughed  merrily  when  the  spiteful  Victor  managed  to 
control  the  right  arm  so  as  to  spill  some  wine  over  her  dress. 


I  also  again  fancied  I  could  detect  a  sotto  voce  remark  this 
time  from  under  Julien's  flaxen  wig,  that  sounded  like,  "I'll 
pay  you  out  for  this." 

Julien,  however,  this  lime  had  the  advantage,  and  knew  it. 
There  was  an  understanding  between  the  brothers — I  can 
not  help  using  the  term— that  their  common  body  should  re- 
tire at  the  end  of  dinner  to  conclude  further  arrangements 
for  dividing  the  evening  between  them  in  the  drawing-room. 
This  time,  however,  Julien  gave  the  lady  his  arm— the  right 
one — in  spite  of  a  violent  twitch  from  Victor,  which  taxed 
all  his  capacity  of  invention  to  apologize  for. 

"  I  had  so  little  of  your  company  at  dinner."'  he  said, 
"  that  you  really  must  allow  me  to  wait  on  you  a  little  more 
this  evening  before  1  go.  Unfortunately,  I  have  in  a  short 
time  an  engagement  which  1  can  not  break,  though  I  hope 
to  be  back  to  bid  you  good-night." 

This  little  speech— intended,  I  could  see, as  much  for  Vic- 
tor as  for  mademoiselle — reassured  me.  1  had  been  trem- 
bling lest  Julien  should  carry  matters  too  far,  and  excite  the 
passionate  temperament  of  his  brother  beyond  endurance — 
a  condition  of  things  which  might  result  in  an  expose  1  dared 
not  even  picture.  I  saw,  however,  that  I  was  nut  mistaken 
in  my  estimate  of  Victor's  self-control.  Save  for  a  very  per- 
ceptible tremor  of  the  blonde  wig  that  covered  his  face,  he 
gave  no  indication  of  understanding  the  soft  nothings  that 
his  brother  was  pouring  into  the  fair  Provencale's  ear.  Much 
as  1  desired  to  do  so,  1  could  frame  no  pretext  for  following 
them  to  the  drawing-room  at  the  time,  though  about  half  an 
hour  afterward  my  anxiety  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  en* 
tered,  ostensibly  with  a  message  for  my  young  master  Julien. 
I  found  him  enjoying  a  tete-a-tete  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint-Thomond,  in  a  corner,  and  as  I  came  up  I  could  hear 
her  laughingly  remark  : 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  Monsieur  de  Preville? 
You  have  been  doing  nothing  but  fidgeting  and  starting 
night.     I  hope  my  company  is  not  so  disagreeable  as  to  mal 
you  absent-minded." 

"Pardon  me,  monsieur  and  mademoiselle,"  I  said,  as  l  ap- 
proached them  with  a  very  profound  bow,  "but  I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  remind  Monsieur  Julien  that  the  gentleman  from 
Orleans  with  whom  he  had  an  appointment  this  evening  has 
already  been  expecting  him  for  half  an  hour.  But,  made- 
moiselle, my  other  young  master,  Monsieur  Victor,  has  sent 
me  to  ask  whether  you  were  at  liberty." 

I  thought  I  detected  a  pout  on  Mademoiselle  Genevieve's 
rosy  lips  as  I  said  this. 

"  Oh,  has  he?''  she  said.  "  Very  courteous  of  him  to  leave 
me  at  dinner,  1  must  say." 

With  that  we  both  bowed  and  left  the  room. 

Scarcely  had  we  reached  the  little  antechamber,  where  the 
wigs  and  masks  were  kept,  before  the  storm  I  had  been  so 
long  expecting  burst  forth. 

"  I'll  teach  you  to  treat  me  like  this,"  cried  Victor. 

"  Who  began  it  ?  "  returned  Julien. 

"Well,  I'll  show  you  that  I'm  not  going  to  be  imposed 
upon,"  said  Victor,  decisively.  "  I'm  going  to  stay  in  the 
drawing-room  all  the  evening  now,  and  you  shan't  say  'good- 
night,' as  you  said  you  would." 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  replied  Julien,  tauntingly.  "  If  she 
asks  where  I  am,  perhaps  I  won't  come,  won't  1  ?" 

"My  dear  boys,"  I  interrupted,  soothingly — they  were  unly 
eighteen,  and  I  loved  them  as  if  they  were  my  own  children 
— "will  you  trust  to  me? — will  you  leave  the  regulation  of 
this  matter  to  me  ? — and  I  will  deal  impartially  by  both.  It 
is  eight  o'clock  now.  We  retire  at  ten.  It  is  only  fair  that 
Monsieur  Victor  should  enjoy  mademoiselle's  company  till 
five  minutes  to  ten,  as  he  has  been  debarred  from  it  all  night, 
and  that  then  Monsieur  Julien  should  come  in  and  say  good- 
night.    Is  it  agreed,  gentlemen?" 

There  was  a  sullen  acquiescence  to  this  arrangement, 
though  neither  spoke.  So  I  adjusted  the  mask  over  Julian's 
face,  spruced  up  Victor's  black  wig  over  it,  and  ushered  him 
into  the  drawing-room.  I  could  see  as  he  approached  Mile, 
de  Saint-Thomond  that  his  reception  was  not  going  to  be 
very  cordial,  but  as  I  had  no  pretext  for  remaining  in  the 
room,  I  can  not  tell  what  transpired.  At  a  quarter  to  ten 
Victor  came  out,  looking  as  black  as  thunder.  When  I  took 
the  mask  off  Julian  his  face  was  radiant.  The  usual  bicker- 
ing passed  between  the  two,  but  they  were  now  fiercer  and 
more  acrimonious  than  ever.  Julian  then  went  in  and  bade 
mademoiselle  "  good-night."  By  the  tender  light  in  his  eyes 
when  he  came  out,  and  by  the  lowering  scowl  on  Victor's 
features  when  I  removed  his  mask,  I  could  not  help  guessing 
which  way  mademoiselle's  preference  had  gone.  Now,  how- 
ever not  a  word  was  spoken.  In  a  silence  more  ominous 
than  uttered  words,  my  two  charges  retired  to  their  apart- 
ment. 

It  had  only  been  within  the  last  three  months  that  the 
young  vicomte  had  been  assigned  separate  apartments. 
Previous  to  this  I  had  occupied,  as  a  bed-room,  one  chamber 
of  the  suite  of  four  which  we  had  in  common.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  had  been  decided  to  give  Victor  and  Julian  more  ex- 
tended privileges,  in  view  of  their  increasing  age  and  dis- 
creet behavior,  the  vicomte  holding  that  it  would  tend  to 
make  them  more  self-reliant  to  do  so.  Their  new  apart- 
ments were  in  one  of  the  massive  towers  that  flanked  the 
castle,  and  were  approached  from  the  corridor  through  .111 
oaken  door  of  extraordinary  thickness.  My  own  apartment, 
though  adjoining,  did  not  connect  with  theirs-  1  find  myself 
constantly  using  the  plural  number,  so  distinctly  had  it  be- 
come recognized  by  the  vicomte  and  myself  thai  Victor  and 
Julian  were  complete  individualities,  though  inhabiting  one 
frame.  It  had  been,  however  purposely  arranged  that  the 
adjoining  chamber  which  I  occupied  was  one  which  com- 
municated with  theirs  by  a  secret  panel  in  the  wall,  which 
could  be  opened  at  will  by  a  spring,  and  through  which  all 
conversation  could  be  distinctly  heard,  even  when  closed.  It 
was  one  of  the  state  chambers  oT  the  De  PrcVilles.  It  was 
my  place,  then,  when  the  brothers  went  to  bed  to  see  1h.1t 
their  wishes,  whatever  they  might  be,  were  attended  to.  On 
this  night  I  followed  the  young  vicomtes  .it  a  respectful  dis- 
tance,  not  wishing  to  intrude  myself  until  necessary  upon 
what  had  every  appearance  of  turning  out  a  quarrel.  It  was 
with  a  good  many  misgivings  that  I  heard  the  massive  oaken 
door  sullenly  slam  behind  the  slow  pacing  and  taciturn  fig- 
ure as  it  entered,  and  I  betook  myself  to  my  own  chamber 
with  a  firm  determination  to  exert  isc  strict  vigilance  that 
night,  lest  anything  should  befall  my  beloved  wards;  for, 
knowing  their  dispositions  so  well,  I  felt  an  indefinable  dread 
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of  the  consequences,  if  a  serious  quarrel  should  arise.      My 
fears  were  not  unfounded,  as  the  result  will  show. 

It  might  have  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  I  had  retired 
to  bed  that  I  heard  confused  sounds  coming  through  the 
secret  panel,  that  caused  me  first  to  sit  up  in  bed  and  then  to 
jump  from  it,  so  as  to  listen  more  intently.  As  I  approached 
the  panel  the  confused  sounds  resolved  themselves  into  angry 
voices,  and  I  made  use  of  all  the  advantages  the  position  af- 
forded to  hear  what  was  being  said. 

"  I  know  very  well  you  took  a  mean  advantage  of  me,"  I 
heard  Victor's  voice  say.  "  You  stayed  so  long  with  her 
after  dinner  that  you  could  not  help  making  an  impression 
on  her.  Any  one  could.  You  needn't  plume  yourself  upon 
that.     I  say,  any  one  could.'' 

"Am  I  responsible  for  the  lady's  sentiments?"  retorted 
ljulien.     "  She  simply  preferred  me  to  you,  that  is  all." 

"  Oh,  I  heard  every  word  that  was  said,"  returned  Victor, 
bitterly.  "You  needn't  tell  me  anything  about  it.  You 
played  it  very  fine  with  your  pretty  speeches.     Oh,  yes.'' 

"Well,  you  had  the  same  chance,  hadn't  you?"  replied 
Julien.  "  I  heard  everything  _y<J#  said  ;  and  though  you  tried 
your  best,  and  talked  mighty  fine,  she  didn't  seem  to  pay 
much  attention,  did  she?" 

"Well,  all  right,3'  said  Victor,  savagely;  "you've  got  the 
best,  of  it  to-day,  I  grant;  but  wait  till  to-morrow.  If  I  don't 
change  all  that  and  turn  the  tables  on  you,  I  don't  know  my- 
self, Slat's  all." 

"Suppose  I  told  you  that  you  might  save  yourself  the 
trouble?"  responded  Julien,  quietly. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  asked  Victor,  curiously. 

"Do  you  think  you  heard  everything  that  we  said ? "  re- 
turned the  other. 

"Why,  how  could  I  help  it?"  cried  Victor.     "How  can  I  ! 
help  hearing  all  that  you  say,  any  more  than  you  can  what  I 
say ? " 

"  Even  when  we  whisper?"  queried  Julien,  suavely. 

"Well,  no,"  conceded  Victor;  "very  low  whispering,  I 
grant,  we  cannot  distinguish.  And  now,  I  remember,  when 
you  were  with  her  the  last  time,  just  before  bidding  her  good- 
night, there  was  a  moment  or  two  of  somewhat  suspicious 
silence.  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of  whispering.  Well, 
what  was  it  ?  " 

"  Simply  that  I  asked  Genevieve  to  be  mine,"  responded 
Julien,  quietly. 

"And  what  did  she  say?"  asked  Victor,  in  a  voice  trem- 
bling with  emotion. 

"She  consented,"  returned  Julien,  simply. 

"  You  lie  ! "  shouted  Victor,  in  an  ecstasy  of  rage. 

"  I  swear  it  is  true  as" The  voice  of  Julien  stopped 

short  with  a  suppressed  gulp,  as  if  he  were  choking. 

There  was  a  sound  within  the  apartment  as  of  persons 
struggling — as  of  a  heavy  body  falling — as  of  some  one  roll- 
ing on  the  floor.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  con- 
vulsive gasps.     1  became  alarmed. 

"Take  your  hand  from  my  throat!"  I  heard  Julien's  voice 
scream. 

li  Nev ,"  returned  the  voice  of  Victor,  the  word  ending 

in  a  gasp. 

By  this  time  I  was  thoroughly  alarmed.  Excitedly  I  reached 
for  the  spring  of  the  panel,  and  pushed  it  forcibly.  Whether 
it  was  that  the  force  I  employed  deranged  the  mechanism  of 
the  spring,  or  whether  it  was  already  worn  out  or  rusty,  it 
would  not  work.  Wildly  I  pushed  and  pressed  it,  the  sounds 
of  struggling  and  choking  meanwhile  continuing  unabated 
within.  It  would  not  move.  Again  and  again  I  dashed  my- 
self in  frenzy  against  the  panel — the  stout  oak  resisted  my  ef- 
forts. I  rushed  to  the  door  of  my  chamber,  threw  it  open, 
and  in  a  moment  was  at  the  door  of  my  ward's  apartments. 
Alas !  as  I  expected,  it  was  bolted  inside.  The  only  course 
now  was  to  rouse  the  household,  even  at  the  risk  of  exposing 
the  secret  of  the  young  vicomte's  dual  being.  "  Help !  help  ! " 
I  shouted,  running  down  to  corridor;  "one  of  my  young  mas- 
ters is  in  a  fit." 

In  less  than  a  minute  strong  arms  were  working  at  the  oak- 
en door.  I  felt  an  indefinable  dread  at  the  ominous  silence 
within.  Bars,  levers,  and  axes  were  plied  upon  the  solid  oak, 
but  it  was  fully  another  minute  before  the  door  was  forced. 
With  a  crash  it  burst  inward,  carrying  with  it  almost  the  en- 
tire inmates  of  the  castle,  who  had  flocked  excitedly  to  the 
spot. 

"Stand  back!"  I  shouted,  stopping  the  way  to  the  inner 
chamber,  where  I  knew  my  charge  was.  "  Stand  back ! 
Would  you  kill  your  young  master  ?  Air  is  what  he  wants. 
None  enters  the  other  chamber  save  the  vicomte  and  myself." 

The  vicomte,  pale,  trembling,  and  excited,  pressed  through 
the  throng  to  the  front,  and  together  we  entered  the  bed- 
chamber of  his  son  and  closed  the  door  behind  us.  An  as- 
tounding spectacle  met  our  gaze.  There,  on  his  back  on  the 
floor  lay  the  young  vicomte,  the  profiles  of  his  two  faces  ex- 
posed, as  I  had  seen  them  first  on  the  grass  in  the  castle 
paddock,  fifteen  years  before,  but  both  were  now  livid  and 
black  from  suffocation.  A  hand  was  pressed  firmly  against 
each  throat,  the  fingers  mercilessly  imbedded  in  the  tissues. 
A  glance  showed  us  that  the  young  vicomte  was  dead.  Vic- 
tor and  Julien  had  strangled  each  other  to  death. 


It  was  given  out  in  the  castle,  and  to  the  world  at  large, 
that  it  was  Julien  who  had  died  in  the  fit.  It  was  Julien's 
face  that  was  exposed  when  the  body  of  the  young  vicomte 
was  laid  out  in  his  burial  casket.  It  was  for  Julien  that  Mad- 
emoiselle de  Saint-Thomond  wept,  and  beside  whose  pale 
face  she  laid  tributes  of  bright  flowers,  little  thinking  that 
the  face  of  Victor  lay  on  the  pillow  beneath,  and  that  it  was 
for  love  of  her  that  the  poor  youths  had  fought  and  died. 
People  were  not  surprised  when  they  were  told  that  Victor 
was  so  prostrated  by  his  brother's  death  as  to  be  unable  to 
attend  the  funeral.  They  also  thought  it  only  natural  when 
they  heard,  shortly  after,  that  Victor  had  gone  on  a  tour  on 
account  of  his  health,  with  me  for  a  companion  and  guardian. 
It  was  I  who  wanted  change  and  to  leave  the  sad  scene 
where  all  I  had  loved  lay  dead.  It  is  fifteen  years,  gentle- 
men, since  I  came  to  California.  I  hope,  gentlemen.  I  have 
contributed  something  of  interest  in  the  way  of  information 
about  freaks  of  nature.  In  view  of  the  experience  of  the 
young  vicomte — who,  though  he  had  two  heads  had  only 
one  heart — is  it  the  head  or  the  heart  that  loves  ? 

Robert  Duncan  Milne. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1885. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

Conception  de  Argfiello.* 

(PRESIDIO    DE   SAN    FRANCISCO,  180O.) 

I. 

Looking   seaward,    o'er   the  sandhills    stands   the    fortress,  old    and 

quaint. 
By  the  San  Francisco  friars  lifted  to  their  patron  saint — 

Sponsor  to  that  wondrous  city,  now  apostate  to  the  creed, 

On  whose  youthful  walls  the  Padre  saw  the  angel's  golden  reed  ; 

All  its  trophies  long  since  scattered,  all  its  blazon  brushed  away ; 
And  the  flag  that  flies  above  it  but  a  triumph  of  to-day. 

Never  scar  of  siege  or  battle  challenges  the  wandering  eye  ; 
Never  breach  of  warlike  onset  holds  the  curious  passer-by ; 

Only  one  sweet  human  fancy  interweaves  its  threads  of  gold 
With  the  plain  and  home-spun  present,  and  a  love  that  ne'er  grows 
old: 

Only  one  thing  holds  its  crumbling  walls  above  the  meaner  dust — 
Listen  to  the  simple  story  of  a  woman's  love  and  trust. 


Count  von  Rezanoff,  the  Russian,  envoy  of  the  mighty  Czar, 
Stood  beside  the  deep  embrasures  where  the  brazen  cannon  are ; 

He  with  grave  provincial  magnates  long  had  held  serene  debate 
On  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  and  the  high  affairs  of  state ; 

He  from  grave  provincial  magnates  oft  had  turned  to  talk  apart 
With  the  Commandante's  daughter  on  the  questions  of  the  heart, 

Until  points  of  gravest  import  yielded  slowly,  one  by  one, 
And  by  Love  was  consummated  what  Diplomacy  begun ; 

Till  beside  the  deep  embrasures,  where  the  brazen  cannon  are, 
He  received  the  two-fold  contract  for  approval  of  the  Czar ; 

Till  beside  the  brazen  cannon  the  betrothed  bade  adieu. 

And,  from  sallyport  and  gateway,  north  the  Russian  eagles  flew. 


Long  beside  the  deep  embrasures,  where  the  brazen  cannon  are, 
Did  they  wait  the  promised  bridegroom  and  the  answer  of  the  Czar; 

Day  by  day  on  wall  and  bastion  beat  the  hollow,  empty  breeze — 
Day  by  dav  the  sunlight  glittered  on  the  vacant,  smiling  seas ; 

Week  by  week  the  near  hills  whitened  in  their  dusty  leather  cloaks — 
Week  by  week  the  far  hills  darkened  from  the  fringing  plain  of  oaks ; 

Till  the  rains  came,  and  far-breaking,  on  the  fierce  southwester  tost, 
Dashed  the  whole  long  coast  with  color,  and  then  vanished  and  were 
lost. 

So  each  year  the  season  shifted— wet  and  warm  and  drear  and  dry  ; 
Half  a  year  of  clouds  and  flowers,  half  a  year  of  dust  and  sky. 

Still  it  brought  no  ship  nor  message — brought  no  tidings,  ill  or  meet, 
For  the  statesmanlike  Commander,  for    the  daughter  fair  and  sweet. 

Yet  she  heard  the  varying  message,  voiceless  to  all  ears  beside  : 
"He  will  come,"  the  flowers  whispered;  "Come  no  more,"  the  dry 
hills  sighed. 

Still  she  found  him  with  the  waters  lifted  by  the  morning  breeze — 
Still  she  lost  him  with  the  folding  of  the  great,  white-tented  seas; 

Until  hollows  chased  the  dimples  from  her  cheeks  of  olive  brown, 
And  at  times  a  swift,  shy  moisture   dragged  the    long,  sweet    lashes 
f   down ; 

Or  the  small  mouth  curved  and  quivered,  as  for  some  denied  caress. 
And  the  fair  young  brow  was  knitted  in  an  infantine  distress. 

Then  the  grim  Commander,  pacing  where  the  brazen  cannon  are, 
Comforted  the  maid  with  proverbs — wisdom  gathered  from  afar ; 

Bits  of  ancient  observation  by  his  fathers  garnered,  each 

As  a  pebble  worn  and  polished  in  the  current  of  his  speech  : 

"  'Those  who  wait  the  coming  rider  travel  twice  as  far  as  he ; ' 
'  Tired  wench  and  coming  butter  never  did  in  time  agree  ; ' 

"'He    that   getteth    himself  honey  through  a  clown,  he    shall    have 

flies ; ' 
'  In  the  end  God  grinds  the  miller  ; '   '  In  the  dark  the  mole  has  eyes ; ' 

"  '  He  whose  father  is  Alcalde  of  his  trial  hath  no  fear ' — 

And  be  sure  the  Count  has  reasons  that  will  make  his  conduct  clear." 

Then  the  voice  sententious  faltered,  and   the  wisdom  it  would  teach 
Lost  itself  in  fondest  trifles  of  his  soft  Castilian  speech. 

And  on  "Concha,"  "  Conchitita,"  and  "Conchita"  he  would  dwell 
With  the  fond  reiteration  which  the  Spaniard  knows  so  well. 

So  with  proverbs  and  caresses,  half  in  faith  and  half  in  doubt. 
Every  day  some  hope  was  kindled,  flickered,  faded,  and'  went  out. 

IV. 
Yearly,  down  the  hillside  sweeping,  came  the  stately  cavalcade. 
Bringing  revel  to  vaquero,  joy  and  comfort  to  each  maid; 

Bringing  days  of  formal  visit,  social  feast,  and  rustic  sport — 
Of  bull-baiting  on  the  plaza,  of  love-making  in  the  court. 

Vainly,  then,  at  Concha's  lattice,  vainly  as  the  idle  wind, 

Rose  the  thin,  high  Spanish  tenor  that  bespoke  the  youth  too  kind  ; 

Vainly,  leaning  from  their  saddles,  caballeros,  bold  and  fleet, 
Plucked  for  her  the  buried  chicken  from  beneath  their  mustangs'  feet ; 

So  in  vain  the  barren  hillsides  with  their  gay  serapes  blazed, 
Blazed  and  vanished   in    the   dust-cloud   that    their   flying  hoofs  had 
raised. 

Then  the  drum  called  from  the  rampart,  and  once  more,  with  patient 

mien, 
The  Commander  and  his  daughter  each    took   up   the  dull  routine — 

Each  took  up  the  petty  duties  of  a  life  apart  and  lone, 
Till  the  slow  years  wrought  a  music  in  its  dreary  monotone. 

V. 
Forty  years  on  wall  and  bastion  swept  the  hollow,   idle  breeze. 
Since  the  Russian  eagle  fluttered  from  the  California  seas  ; 

Forty  years  on  wall  and  bastion  wrought  iLs  slow  but  sure  decay, 
And* St.  George's  cross  was  lifted  in  the  port  of  Monterey; 

And  the  citadel  was  lighted,  and  the  hall  was  gayly  drest, 
All  to  honor  Sir  George  Simpson,  famous  traveler  and  guest. 

Far  and  near  the  people  gathered  to  the  costly  banquet  set, 
And  exchanged  congratulations  with  the  English  baronet ; 

Till,  the  formal  speeches  ended,  and  amidst  the  laugh  and  wine, 
Some  one  spoke  of  Concha's  lover — heedless  of  the  warning  sign. 


Quickly  then  cried  Sir  George  Simpson  :  "  Speak  no  ill  of  him.  1  pray  ; 
He  is  dead — he  died,  poor  fellow,  forty  years  ago  this  day. 

"Died  while  speeding  home  to  Russia,  falling  from  a  fractious  horse. 
Left  a  sweetheart,  too,  they  tell  me.     Married,  I  suppose,  of  course? 

"Lives  she  yet?"     A  death-like  silence  fell  on  banquet,  guests,  and 

hall, 
And  a  trembling  figure  rising  fixed  the  awe-struck  gaze  of  all. 

Two  black  eyes  in  darkened  orbits  gleamed  beneath  the  nun's  white 

hood  ; 
Black  serge  hid  the  wasted  figure,  bowed  and  stricken  where  it  stood. 

"  Lives  she  yet?"  Sir  George  repeated.     All  were  hushed  as  Concha 

drew 
Closer  yet  her  nun's  attire.     "Senor,  pardon,  she  died,  too!" 

— Bret  Harte. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


*  See,  for  the  story  on  which  this  poem  is  founded,  "  The  Decline  of  the  Mis> 
ion  System,"  page  10  of  this  number. 


Edwin  Booth  shows  his  lack  of  a  good  ear  for  effect  in  calling  his 
Newport  villa  "  Boothden." 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill  will  bring  her  husband  over  to  America 
this  summer  and  exhibit  him. 

The  father  of  Bayard  Taylor,  who  died  the  other  day,  had  never  seen 
a  canal-boat,  locomotive,  or  street-car. 

Mrs.  Langtry  is  an  enthusiastic  tennis  player,  and  usually  plays  in  a 
coquettish  milkmaid's  frock  made  especially  for  the  game. 

Jean  Ingelow  pronounces  her  own  name  with  the  "g"  soft.  "Soft- 
ness," however,  is  not  a  prominent  characteristic  in  Jean  herself. 

Mrs.  Moses  Fraley.  of  St.  Louis,  is  regarded  as  the  handsomest- 
dressed  lady  at  Long  Branch.  She  has  a  hundred  new  dresses  this 
season. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  has  a  suite  of  eight  rooms  at  the  Grand  Union 
Hotel.  Saratoga.  At  dinner  the  table  is  always  set  for  eighteen  in  her 
private  dining-room,  in  anticipation  of  posssible  company. 

Mr.  Elihu  Vedder,  well  known  for  his  weird  illustrations  to  the  "  Ru- 
bayyat,"  has  returned  to  this  country  from  his  old  studio  in  8.ome.  In 
scope  and  strength  of  imagination  he  is  the  equal  of  any  living  draughts- 
man. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  has  written  to  Miss  Mary  Anderson's  manager, 
asking  for  the  terms  upon  which  Miss  Anderson  will  consent  to  play 
"  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  "  in  his  theatre  for  a  short  season,  for  his  sole 
benefit,  himself  to  be  the  only  spectator. 

The  Countess  Esterhazy,  formerly  Miss  Carroll,  of  Washington,  pos- 
sesses a  dog  presented  to  her  by  the  Empress  of  Austria  said  to  under- 
stand five  different  languages,  and  he  obeys  promptly  any  directions 
given  him,  whether  spoken  in  German.  Hungarian,  French,  English,  or 
Japanese. 

Mr.  Edward  Baring,  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  baron,  is  the 
head  of  Messrs.  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.,  a  firm  which,  like  the  Rothschilds, 
has  at  times  helped  governments  through  tight  places.  His  is  the  third 
peerage  in  the  family,  the  other  two  being  those  held  by  Earl  North- 
brook  and  Lord  Ashburton. 

Miss  Emma  Nevada,  the  American  singer,  has  gone  for  a  month's 
holiday  to  Ems.  Before  she  left  London  she  received  from  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  a  present  of  a  brooch.  The  ornament  is  of  an 
attractive  design,  being  composed  of  three  pansies,  with  pearl  centres, 
and  a  background  of  diamond  leaves. 

Milton  Miester,  formerly  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  now 
of  Utah  Penitentiary,  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  :  "  I  am  serving 
out  a  six  months'  sentence  for  loving,  cherishing,  and  caringfor  my  dear 
families,  consisting  of  three  of  the  best,  noblest,  and  loveliest  wives  in 
the  Union,  and  twenty-three  just  as  good  and  pretty  children  as  ever 
came  from  Heaven  to  sojourn  for  a  season  on  this  mundane  sphere." 

A  gentleman  who  has  recently  returned  from  Europe  said  that  he 
went  over  on  the  same  steamer  with  Senator  Edmunds.  He  said  that 
this  representative  of  the  temperance  State  of  Vermont  drank  a  quart 
bottle  of  wine  with  every  meal,  including  breakfast  and  a  late  supper. 
Four  quarts  of  wine  in  a  day,  with  the  incidental  refreshments,  would 
make  a  pretty  good  load  for  even  a  Vermonter  to  carry. 

A  writer  in  the  Dagblad  (Norway)  likens  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  to 
Sarah  Bernhardt:  "He  has  some  of  the  genius,  some  of  the  strong 
feelings  of  the  combination  of  opposing  qualities  which  the  great  act- 
ress possesses.  Like  her,  he  can  be  violent,  energetic,  flighty.  He  has 
a  great  deal  of  that  personal  power  which  is  difficult  to  define,  easy  to 
feel,  overwhelmingly  magnetic  in  its  results,  and  fits  a  man  to  be  a 
leader  of  men." 

It  is  hinted  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  wears  a  wig,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  fact  is  that  she  is  bald,  or  nearly  so.  Her  head  was 
shaved  during  a  severe  illness,  and  her  hair  has  since  refused  to  grow ; 
consequently  the  royal  wardrobe  includes  fifty  wigs,  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  which  is  that  the  curls  are  brought  well  over  the  forehead. 
Artistic  dressing  serves  another  purpose  also,  and  the  presence  of  a 
mark  of  disfigurement  on  the  swan-like  neck  is  effectually  concealed  by 
the  high  collar,  large  bow,  band  of  velvet,  or  other  artless  contrivances 
invariably  worn  by  the  future  Queen. 

A  Protestant  pastor,  M.  Duclaud,  Republican  Deputy  for  the  Cha- 
rente,  fought  a  duel  July  7th  on  the  Belgian  frontier  with  M.  Rulhiere, 
editor  of  the  Suffrage  Universel,  a  Bonapartist  journal  published  at 
Angouleme  His  seconds  were  MM.  Lockroy  and  Clemenceau.  those 
ofhisadversarybeingMM.de  Loquiessie  and  Barbe.  The  weapon 
selected  for  the  encounter  was  the  sword.  M.  Rulhiere  was  wounded 
on  the  right  forearm,  and  he  is  now  suffering  from  severe  hemorrhage. 
M.  Duclaud,  who  is  sixty-five  years  of  age,  was  congratulated  by  his 
collegues  on  his  reappearance  in  the  Chamber. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Rothschild's  father  was  the  first  Jew  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Events  move  rapidly  in  these  days,  yet  it  is  not  quite 
easy  to  convince  one's  self  that  less  than  thirty  years  ago  a  Jew  could 
not  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  oath  required  was  "on  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian."  Baron  Lionel  omitted  these  words;  the 
House  decided  the  omission  to  be  fatal  to  his  claim.  In  1858  a  special 
resolution,  moved  by  Lord  John  Russell  canceled  the  obnoxious  words. 
Eight  years  later  came  the  law  by  which  the  oath  for  both  Houses  was 
made  identical.  With  a  just  pride  in  his  name,  Sir  Nathaniel  lakes  no 
territorial  designation,  but  will  be  known  hereafter  as  Lord  de  Roths- 
child. 

Mrs.  Langtry  will  go  to  Australia  next  fall.  She  had  been  reserving 
what  she  called  "  the  antipodes  "  until  she  felt  that  another  violent  dra- 
matic effort  was  absolutely  needful.  That  trying  moment  seems  to  t  ave 
arrived.  Mrs.  Langtry 's  season  at  the  Prince's  Theatre,  London,  has 
been  disastrous,  and  Mr.  Abbey,  the  theatrical  manager,  has  lost  some- 
thing like  thirty  thousand  dollars  with  the  iady.  She  should  have 
started  before  the  two  titled  dudes  boxed  each  other's  dandy  faces  on  her 
account.  Lord  Lonsdale  and  Sir  George  Chetwynd  were  the  two  dudes. 
They  had  a  scrapping  match  in  Hyde  Park  over  the  Lily.  Like  two 
costermongers  wrangling  for  a  fishwife's  favors.  Bah  !  They  do  those 
things  better  in  France. 

The  Marquis  de  Caux,  Patti's  ex-husband  and  the  typical  loafer 
and  fortune-hunter,  does  not  any  longer  set  up  to  be  a  beau.  White 
hairs  are  now  picked  carefully  from  his  head,  whiskers,  and  mustache, 
or  dye  applied  to  hide  them.  His  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness,  and  a 
fold  of  adipose  flesh  rises  above  his  shirt-collar  at  the  back  of  his  neck. 
The  chin  is  double,  and  the  whole  air  of  the  man  gives  one  the  idea  of 
a  sensualist.  He  is  not  extremely  corpulent,  because  he  takes  care  to 
keep  down  excessive  adiposity.  But  he  is  as  prosaic  as  a  horse-jockey, 
andlooksa  "horsey"  man.  Patti  is  giving  the  Marquis  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  in  return  for  which  he  is  to  renounce  his  claim  I 
annuity  which  she  has  been  paying  him  since  he  and  she  separitcd. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    GENUS    "SWELL." 


'  Flaneur  "  describes  the  Aspirants  to  Swelldom  to  be  seen  in  New  York. 


The  marriage  of  a  young  piano-manufacturer  here  to  Miss 
Irene  Perry,  a  big-eyed  and  diminutive  girl  who  has  sung 
and  danced  considerably  in  public,  has  set  people  talking 
about  actresses  as  brides.  The  youth  who  married  Miss 
Perry — her  real  name  is  Brady — has  had  a  very  hard  time  of 
it  for  some  time  past  seeing  "  life."  There  are  various  ways 
of  sowing  wild  oats,  but  the  way  that  attracts  the  most 
attention,  and  therefore  is  the  most  popular,  consists  largely 
of  spectacular  display.  This  was  the  mode  chosen  by  the 
youth  in  question.  He  took  hold  of  the  vast  business  and 
great  fortune  which  his  plodding  old  father  left  behind,  and 
began  at  once  to  "whoop  'er  up"  with  a  vengeance.  He 
was  everywhere,  and  he  cracked  so  many  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne that  he  earned  the  title  of  "good  fellow"  early  in  his 
career.  Of  anything  but  distinguished  mien,  and  with  a 
manner  that  lacked  repose,  he  failed  in  achieving  wide  pop- 
ularity. All  men  who  knew  the  young  spendthrift  well  saw 
plainly  enough  that  he  was  un6t  for  the  life  of  a  rounder. 
He  was  a  good-hearted,  awkward,  and  sincere  young  man, 
with  admirable  impulses  and  a  generous  heart,  but  he  had 
none  of  the  impulses  which  go  to  make  what  is  commonly 
called  a  "swell,"  and  his  affectation  of  worldliness  was  emi- 
nently absurd.  When  he  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty  little  girl 
he  straightway  dropped  his  alleged  fast  life,  and  went  off  and 
married  her,  as  any  other  somewhat  slow  but  earnest  young 
man  would  have  done.  The  chances  are  that  he  will  settle 
done  into  quiet  domesticity  now,  and  never  again  attempt  to 
be  a  brilliant  man  of  the  world. 

What  is  the  quality  that  makes  a  man  universally  accepta- 
ble to  other  men  ?  There  is  something  indefinable  about  it, 
but  there  is  no  mistaking  its  possessor.  It  isn't  travel  alone 
that  does  it,  for  many  an  awkward  and  unpopular  man  has 
traveled  around  the  globe  without  having  improved  himself 
at  all. 

An  apt  illustration  occurred  last  week.  I  went  down  to 
Babylon — a  very  exclusive  sort  of  a  small  watering-place — 
with  two  companions.  One  was  a  tall,  sombre,  and  mourn- 
ful youth,  who  is  endowed  with  liberal  means  and  chronic 
dyspepsia.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  when  he  was  five  years 
old,  and  for  the  twenty  succeeding  years  he  was  taken  from 
one  country  to  another  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  vari- 
ous masters,  until  now  he  has  seen  everything,  and  whines 
his  sentiments  in  a  dozen  languages.  He  is  as  stupid  a  man 
as  I  have  ever  met.  His  life  is  passed  in  gambling,  and  he  is 
pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  discontent.  On  the  same  train,  and 
bound  for  the  same  midsummer  festivity  at  Babylon,  was  a 
famous  athlete  from  a  famous  college.  I  knew  him  quite  well 
when  he  first  ran  a  hundred  yards  in  ten  and  a  half  seconds, 
but  he  has  changed  since  that  time.  He  was  a  bright- 
eyed  and  modest  boy  then ;  now  he  is  a  champion,  a  Junior, 
and  a  devil  of  a  fellow  with  the  ladies.  A  collegian  of  his 
age  is  a  tiresome  thing  to  encounter  at  best,  but  when  the 
collegian  happens  to  have  earned  a  name  for  himself,  he  is 
indubitably  the  most  awful  bore  on  earth.  As  I  had  once 
been  at  his  particular  college — I  refrain  from  lugging  in  A  Ima 
Mater — he  was  so  good  as  to  recognize  me.  His  attire  was 
characteristic.  He  wore  a  yachtsman's  cap  upon  his  hand- 
some head,  and  his  stalwart  figure  was  clad  in  a  white  flan- 
nel Norfolk  jacket,  or  blouse,  knee-breeches,  blue  stockings, 
white  shoes,  blue  and  striped  shirt  with  a  bit  of  scarlet  at 
the  throat,  and  a  pair  of  tan-colored  gloves ;  a  single  glass 
dangled  over  his  bulging  chest,  and  he  indulged  in  a  labored 
and  painful  smile  as  I  came  through  the  cars,  and  nodded. 

"  'Ow  are  you?"  he  drawled,  extending  his  two  fingers, 
lazily. 

"  Fair,"  I  answered,  laying  one  finger  placidly  across  his 
two. 

"Goin  to  Bab.?" 

"Yes." 

"  How'd  you  get  your  invitation?" 

"  By  mail." 

After  this  there  was  a  moment  of  hesitancy,  and  then  the 
young  champion  turned  one  of  the  pivoted  chairs,  and  I  left 
him  and  the  traveled  man  at  my  elbow  to  take  it  out  of  each 
other. 

"  Kinder  dusty,"  said  the  athlete. 

"  Ya-as,"  drawled  the  traveled  man. 

Then  there  was  about  six  miles  of  silence,  and  the  athlete 
blurted : 

"  J  ever  see  me  run  ? '' 

"  Nope,"  said  the  master  of  twelve  languages,  laconically, 
and  for  nearly  five  miles  more  they  sat  and  looked  at  each 
other.  There  was  nothing  personal  about  it  in  any  way. 
Neither  of  them  cared  a  rap  for  the  other,  and  they  were  both 
bored  by  the  journey. 

While  they  were  still  staring  stupidly,  a  man  came  swinging 
through  the  car  with  a  smile,  came  up  and  shook  hands  all 
around.  Every  face  brightened  at  his  arrival,  and  as  he 
nodded  cheerfully  at  one  or  two  other  passengers  in  the  car 
it  was  plain  by  the  warmth  of  their  salutations  that  he  was 
well  liked.  He  has  a  bright,  high-colored  face,  is  sturdy  and 
strong,  dresses  in  perfect  taste,  has  never  been  farther  east 
than  Boston  nor  farther  west  than  Pittsburg,  and  is  a  travel- 
ing salesman.  I  never  heard  that  his  people  were  of  much 
consequence,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  palling  is  not  usually 
considered  an  aristocratic  one.  He  divides  his  time  up  in 
thirds,  distributed  equally  between  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Baltimore.  He  knows  everybody  worth  knowing  in  all  three 
of  the  cities,  is  a  universal  favorite,  and  is  a  man  of  the  world 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  I  doubt  if  he  has  ever  re- 
ceived anything  more  than  a  common  school  education,  but 
he  talks  intelligently  upon  every  subject,  and  is  welcomed 
among  men  vociferously,  and  by  women  with  indulgent  and 
friendly  smiles.  He  joined  a  little  trio  in  that  dusty  Long 
Island  car,  and  in  three  minutes  they  were  all  sitting  up  and 
talking  interestedly.  The  young  traveling  man  possesses 
that  peculiar  quality  which  can  not  be  duplicated,  no  matter 
how  much  money  is  spent  nor  how  much  wine  is  spilled, 
That  is  the  reason  that  the  young  piano-manufacturer  of 
whom  I  spoke  at  the  outset  of  this  letter  did  not  make  a  suc- 
cess of  his  life  as  a  rounder;  it  wasn't  in  him. 

I  suppose  the  surest  test  of  a  man's  attractiveness  is  in 
the  company  he  keeps.  Some  men  are  constantly  surround- 
ed by  three  or  four  rattling  good  fellows,  while  others  stalk 


solemnly  along,  or  talk  sullenly  with  sycophants  who  amount 
to  nothing  and  who  drop  the  man  they  worship  as  soon  as 
his  wealth  is  flown  away.  Such  a  specimen  is  the  youth  who 
is  known  to  the  men  about  town  in  New  York  as  "Jib- 
blets." His  father  left  a  great  and  honored  name  and  a 
moderate  fortune.  Jibblets,  who  was  the  fourth  son,  spent 
i  his  share  of  the  estate — some  fifty  thousand  dollars — in  two 
I  years.  During  that  time  he  was  surrounded  by  a  little  co- 
'  terie  of  know-nothings,  who  toadied  to  their  principal  unre- 
mittingly. It  is  possibly  to  the  credit  of  the  great  body  of 
New  York  rounders  that  they  lent  no  assistance  to  Jibblets 
when  he  was  spending  twenty-five  thousand  a  year.  He 
made  a  great  effort  to  get  in  with  the  right  set,  but  it  wouldn't 
go.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  things  that  money  can  not 
buy  in  New  York,  and  it  is  easily  understood,  for  all  that  the 
most  enthusiastic  rounder  desires  for  a  night's  entertainment 
is  a  good  dinner,  the  theatre,  a  bite  of  supper,  a  few  cigars,  a 
little  drink,  and  much  companionship  with  his  cronies.  These 
can  be  bought  for  much  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  a 
year,  and  as  the  rounders  are  well  able  to  buy  them  for  them- 
selves, they  refuse  to  truckle  to  such  immature  and  silly 
spendthrifts  as  Jibblets.  Therefore,  though  that  enterprising 
youth  spent  fifty  thousand  dollars,  he  found  himself  at  the 
end  of  his  fortune  with  nothing  to  show  for  it  but  thirty  odd 
suits  of  clothes.  From  that  time  on  Jibblets  took  on  an  air 
of  sullen  indifference  to  all  things  terrestrial.  His  face  is 
like  a  mask.  He  never  smiles,  seldom  talks,  any  will  sit  star- 
ing with  an  utterly  blank  look  out  of  a  cafe  window  for  hours 
at  a  time.  His  brothers  allow  him  an  income  of  eighteen 
hundred  a  year,  and  this  he  spends  religiously  on  himself. 
Apparently  he  does  not  remember  when  he  used  to  light 
cigars  with  twenty-dollar  bills  at  Manhattan  Beach.  He  is 
as  regular  as  clock-work  and  as  solemn  as  a  murderer. 

There  are  a  good  many  silly  swells  in  New  York,  after  all. 
One  of  them  has  taken  for  his  model  Richard  Mansfield's 
creation  of  Baron  Cheverol.  He  is  only  twenty-six  years 
old,  and  five  years  ago  he  was  a  bright  and  handsome  young- 
ster, with  clear  eyes,  an  erect  figure,  and  an  eye  for  a  good 
horse.  Since  then  he  has  gradually  spent  principal  and  in- 
come, and  sapped  his  health  until  even  in  this  town  of  curious- 
looking  men  he  is  stared  at  as  a  veritable  curiosity.  He  is 
as  much  bent  as  Cheverol  himself,  his  face  is  haggard,  drawn, 
and  mottled,  and  his  hands  tremble  as  though  he  had  paral- 
ysis. He  leans  heavily  on  the  arm  of  his  valet  when  passing 
from  his  club  or  his  house  to  his  brougham,  and  it  is  a  favor- 
ite custom  of  his  to  totter  into  a  theatre  or  the  opera  very 
late,  seat  himself  very  painfully  in  his  box,  and,  after  staying 
half  an  hour,  struggle  into  his  top-coat  again  and  wander  fit- 
fully off,  leaning  heavily  on  his  man.  People  look  at  him 
and  say,  "  What  a  wreck ! "  and  if  he  happens  to  hear  it  his 
eye  brightens,  and  he  at  once  appears  more  dissipated  than 
ever.  He  has  made  quite  a  reputation  by  this  time  as  a 
swell,  and  he  keeps  it  up  at  all  times  and  places.  I  suppose 
there  is  no  need  of  concealing  his  name,  as  everybody  who 
has  ever  seen  him  will  recognize  that  this  applies  to  Mr. 
Berry  Wall. 

Of  quite  another  order  is  the  pimply-faced  young  son  of  a 
great  Wall  Street  broker,  who  has  cut  into  his  father's  funds 
very  liberally  by  his  marital  escapades.  It  once  appeared 
in  all  the  papers  that  he  was  the  good  friend  and  prospective 
husband  of  Miss  Lillian  Russell.  He  was  very  proud  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  name  was  linked  with  hers,  and  refers 
to  it  as  a  great  achievement  even  yet.  As  an  instance  of  his 
good  breeding,  I  remember  the  recent  production  here  of 
"  Billee  Taylor  "  at  the  Casino.  The  precocious  young  swell 
sat  in  a  proscenium  box,  and  when  Miss  Russell  came  out  in 
sailor's  attire,  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  roared 
with  such  gusto  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire 
house.  There  were  a  few  sharp  hisses,  but  the  great  swell 
in  the  box  continued  to  make  coarse  jokes  at  the  expense  of 
the  woman  with  whom  his  name  was  so  extensively  linked, 
until  she  finally  left  the  stage.  Yes,  there  are  some  very 
sickly  specimens  of  the  genus  swell  to  be  found  floating  about 
New  York.  Blakely  Hall. 

New  York,  July  22,  1885. 


Doctor  Samuel  A.  Green,  a  well-known  Massachusetts 
physician,  is  much  interested  in  American  antiquities.  It 
is  told  that  he  visited  Mount  Desert  in  the  early  days,  when 
visitors  arriving  by  steamer  had  to  wander  about  in  search  of 
the  landlords  of  the  primitive  hotels,  who  were  strangely  in- 
different to  the  convenience  of  their  guests.  Leaving  his 
baggage  on  the  wharf,  Doctor  Green  sought  out  one  of  the 
hostelries,  and,  finding  nothing  better  to  do,  obtained  a 
shovel  and  began  to  dig  in  an  adjacent  mound,  which,  from 
its  appearance,  suggested  to  him  an  aboriginal  origin.  While 
engaged  in  this  work,  a  woman  rushed  out  furiously  from  the 
hotel,  and  shouted  :  "What  are  you  diggin'  there  for?  You 
just  stop  it ! "  "  Oh,"  replied  Doctor  Green,  "  I  was  looking 
for  curiosities  in  this  Indian  mound."  "  That  ain't  no  Indian 
mound,"  replied  the  woman;  "that's  where  them  Higgins 
children  is  buried  !  " 


The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  good  model  of  either  sex  in- 
creases with  the  increase  of  civilization.  A  man's  limbs  may 
be  perfect,  but  his  chest  is  narrow  ;  or  his  head  is  fine,  while 
his  shoulders  are  sloping.  In  one  of  the  churches  of  New 
York,  directly  behind  the  pulpit,  stands  a  noble  stained-glass 
window,  in  which  is  represented  the  full-length  figure  of  a 
scantily  robed  angel.  Whether  the  angel  is  male  or  female 
nobody  knows.  After  photographing  fully  a  do^en  female 
models,  selected  with  infinite  pains  and  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, the  artist  had  not  one  satisfactory  figure.  In  his  de- 
spair he  fell  back  upon  an  uncouth  Italian  tramp,  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  good  model,  with  the  exception  of  his  ankles. 
With  some  "idealizing"  of  outlines  a  moderately  successful 
angel  was  produced  ;  but  none  of  the  worshipers  who  gaze  at 
him  on  Sundays  knows  how  much  trouble  he  cost. 

At  a  masked  ball  given  in  Turin,  recently,  a  ducal  guest 
appeared  in  the  costume  of  "  Rigoletto,"  having  in  the  hump 
upon  his  back  an  electrical  apparatus  by  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  give  any  one  whose  hand  he  grasped  an  electric 
shock.  All  went  smoothly  until  the  hump  chanced  to  get 
moved,  when  the  full  force  of  the  battery  was  discharged  into 
the  body  of  the  wearer,  causing  him  to  writhe  with  pain  and 
shriek  for  relief.  He  was  finally  insensible  before  the  battery 
could  be  disconnected. 


■-■ 


THE    FEMALE    CORRESPONDENT. 

A  Study  of  her  Peculiarities. 

"  I  should  look  forward  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  t 
coming  summer,"  said  a  most  agreeable  woman  once  to  i 
at  a  watering-place,  "if  I  could  know  that  there  was  i 
such  a  thing  as  a  lady  correspondent  in  the  world/'  S 
spoke  with  a  perfect  sincerity,  for  she  had  no  reason  to  a 
the  services  of  such  auxiliaries,  while  she  had  every  reas 
to  know  that  they  would  watch  for  her  coming,  chronicle  I 
costumes,  and  record  her  receptions  as  seen  from  a  distar 
through  a  crack  in  the  fence.  She  knew  that  if  they  coi 
they  would  get  at  her  bill  from  Worth,  and  report  the  item 
the  bill  at  the  caterer's  could  be  more  easily  inspected,  a. 
would  certainly  be  brought  to  the  light  of  day.  If  she  hi 
a  wedding  in  her  house,  the  most  intimate  details  of  t 
trousseau  would  be  seen  and  reported,  or  imagined  and  1 
ported  ;  and  when  the  time  drew  near,  a  correspond© 
would  say,  frankly,  "All  that  you  do  not  tell  me  I  must 
vent ;  it  is  for  you  to  choose."  These  things  1  have  seen  a 
known,  but  respect  for  the  superior  daring  of  my  own  s 
compels  me  to  admit  that  this  last  performance  was  on  t 
part  of  a  man.  Performed  it  truly  was,  and  with  an  amp 
tude  of  imaginary  detail  which,  as  the  family  chanced  to 
in  mourning,  and  the  wedding  was  really  small  and  priva 
led  to  some  painful  remarks.  There  are  no  social  inflictio 
greater  than  can  proceed  from  an  unscrupulous  and  thi 
oughly  business-like  newspaper  correspondent ;  the  power 
a  hornet  over  a  camp-meeting  is  trivial  in  comparison. 

Much  can  be  said  in  defense  of  the  hornet,  who  is  exerc 
ing,  after  all,  his  heaven-ordained  function ;  can  an  equiw 
ent  defense  be  made  for  the  lady  correspondent  ?  In  t 
first  place,  it  may  be  said  that  her  office  also  is  often  ordain 
by  necessity,  when  she  writes  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  do 
by  making  herself  a  lion  in  the  path  of  innocent  peop 
When  she  first  seeks  the  path  of  summer  correspondence  si 
has  perhaps  as  much  or  as  little  delicacy  as  her  neighbo 
But  whereas  her  neighbors  are  supposed  at  least  to  respt 
that  quality  in  each  other,  they  enter  into  a  conspiracy 
impair  it  in  her.  Those  who  deprecate  her  letters  are  a] 
nevertheless,  to  read  them,  and  to  send  marked  copies 
their  friends.  Her  editor  or  publisher  is  constantly  pressil 
her,  not  to  withhold,  but  to  reveal.  "  Be  as  wicked  as  yi 
dare,"  was  an  editor's  demand  upon  a  young  lady  of  tl 
profession  whom  I  knew  at  Newport.  The  nearer  wicke 
ness  she  comes,  the  more  money  she  perhaps  earns :  tl 
money  earned  is  all  that  consoles  her  for  the  loss  of  sensitiv 
ness;  and  this  loss  leads  to  the  earning  of  yet  more  mone 
To  her  amazement — if  a  novice — she  finds  that  some  of  f 
very  persons  who  deprecate  publicity  are  ready  to  pay  1 
for  making  them  public ;  these  people  she  sees  and  kno' 
and  as  those  who  do  not  crave  newspaper  notoriety  k< 
away  from  her,  she  is  beguiled  into  forgetting  that  there  i 
such  exceptions  in  the  world.  I  suppose  that  there  are  ve 
few  thorough-going  society  correspondents  of  either  sex  wl 
do  not  end  by  sincerely  believing  that  the  highest  desire 
every  human  being  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  "  persoral 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  this  can  ever  be  corrected,  sim 
the  only  people  who  can  correct  it  have  no  wish  to  encoun* 
such  correspondents,  even  for  missionary  purposes. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  all  this  there  is  no  element  of  se 
But,  on  the  contrary,  sex  enters  into  it  with  peculiar  powe 
To  begin  with,  sex  is  a  freemasonry ;  a  woman  has  thepow 
of  going  where  no  man  may  go,  and  of  seeing  what  no  nu 
would  see,  even  if  it  were  before  his  eyes.  There  is  the  vail 
domain  of  dress,  for  instance,  necessarily  including  so  mut{| 
of  a  lady  correspondent's  work ;  were  a  man  to  offer  himse 
for  this  department,  he  would  be  met  by  the  editor  of  tl 
Daily  Universe  with  an  "Oh,  you.'"  as  crushing  as  th: 
with  which  Mrs.  Lapham  meets  the  timid  offer  of  her  hn 
band  to  break  the  news  of  a  blighted  love  to  their  daught* 
To  be  sure,  it  used  to  be  claimed  by  the  lady  correspondea 
of  Newport  that  "  John  "  could  be  trusted  to  describe  dressi 
to  them — John,  the  confidential  head-waiter  at  the  Ocea 
House;  John,  the  smiling,  the  imperturbable,  whose  ma 
manner  as  he  opened  a  carriage-door  determined  beyou 
protest  the  social  position  of  every  family ;  John,  a  place  i 
whose  memory  was  almost  the  only  thing  that  newly  a> 
quired  wealth  could  not  purchase — John,  it  was  report© 
could  correctly  describe  the  latest  toilet.  But  there  was  bi 
one  John  in  the  universe,  and  he  could  only  dictate  the 
descriptions,  not  write  out  any  of  his  own.  For  society  co 
respondence,  therefore,  women  control  the  market ;  and  w  he 
we  think  of  their  temptations,  their  need  of  money,  and  the 
possible  ability-  to  dress  better  than  Mrs.  Croesus  if  they  ca 
only  make  up  their  minds  to  accept  her  surreptitious  tei 
dollar  bills,  the  only  wonder  is  that  they  keep  as  clean  coi 
sciences  as  they  do.  It  is  not  the  society  women  alone  wl| 
assist  in  the  temptation,  but  hotel-keepers,  and  shop-keepej 
and  railroad  presidents,  and  Congressmen  combine  in  tl 
allurements,  until  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  all  correspond 
ents  might  just  as  well  make  a  trade  of  their  puffs,  becaus 
whether  they  do  it  or  not,  they  will  be  credited  with  it,  a 
the  same. 

I  do  not  make  this  protest  in  their  behalf  so  strongly  t 
they  could,  were  it  discreet,  make  it  for  themselves.  A  lad 
correspondent  writes  to  me :  "  It  has  been  my  ill  luck  to  ei 
counter  journalists  indulging  in  every  conceivable  meannes 
saleswomen  accepting  bribes  from  drummers,  teachers  wad 
ing  in  the  ways  of  the  wire-puller,  and  musical  women  pej 
forming  the  most  extraordinary  freaks,  and  crying,  meal 
while,  '  1  am  a  lady,  I  never  expected  to  descend  to  workini 
until  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  of  the  lower  classes  hadn 
great  cause  to  envy  the  moral  sense  of  the  families  whomotf 
fathers  and  grandfathers  taught  us  to  respect.  If  you  ca 
convince  [the  community]  that  decent  journalists  ask  fq 
nothing  for  which  they  can  not  pay  in  money,  one  of  the* 
will  be  very  grateful."  The  truth  is,  that  correspondents,  lilt 
editorial  writers,  reflect  the  average  condition  of  the  worl 
about  them,  and  probably  rise,  at  any  given  time,  a  littl 
above  it.  There  are  correspondents  of  all  grades  and  bot 
sexes,  and  when  the  community  has  outgrown  the  craving  fo 
cheap  gossip  and  mean  puffery,  the  article  will  cease  to  "^ 
manufactured  for  want  of  a  market. —  T.  IV.  Higginson 
Harper's  Bazar. 

.Secretary-  Lamar  is  said  to  wish  himself  back  in  the  Senate 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

A   Mrs.   Matthews,  attended  by  her  maid,  arrived  at  the 
Stockton  Hotel,  Cape  May,  a  few  days  ago,  with  ten  trunks, 
■::■.:■      and  asked  for  the  best  accommodations  in  the  way  of  apart- 
ments the  house  could  afford.     A  whispered  "  Who  is  she  ? " 
went  around  the  great  dining-hall  when  she  appeared  at  din- 
ner.    Save  that  her  name  was  Matthews,  that  she  came  from 
New  York,  and  that  she  was  the  most  beautiful  blonde  that 
Cape  May  had  seen  for  several  seasons,  no  information  con- 
cerning  her  was  attainable.     The  day  after  her  arrival  she  ' 
went  riding,  accompanied  by  a  groom  in  liver}'.     Her  black 
riding-habit  fitted  her  like   a  glove,  showing  every  supple 
curve  and  roundness  of  her  figure.     She  rode  with  a  grace 
that  only  served  further  to  enthrall  her  infatuated  yet  speech- 
less adorers,  who  followed  her  at  a  respectful  distance,  and 
prayed  for  an  accident  that  they  might,  as  in  a  certain  style  . 
of  romance,  win  her  heart  and  hand  by  saving  her  precious 
neck   from   dislocation.     No   accident   happened,  however,  i 
and  the  next  day  the  train  watched  her  go  driving  in  one  of , 
the  most  elegantly  appointed  and  stylish  village  carts  that 
has  appeared  on  the  ocean  drive  this  summer.     Mrs.  Mat- 
thews, who  has  a  complexion  that  reminds  one  of  peaches  i 
and  cream,  so  soft  and  so  delicately  tinted  is  it,  violet  eyes  j 
of  the  most  winning  and   pleasing  softness  of  expression,  j 
lips  like  two  cherries,  and  hair  of  the  most  beautiful  golden,  ' 
invariably  dresses  in  black,  but,  according  to  ladies  who  have  ] 
given  particular  attention  to  her  attire,  she  has  never  yet 
since  her  coming  worn  the  same  dress  twice.     Her  actions 
have  been  uniformly  modest,  and  the  acquaintances  she  has  \ 
made  are  few  and  of  the  most  eminently  respectable  charac-  . 
ten     [This  Mrs.  Matthews  is  the  widow  of  Charles  A.  Mat-  ; 
thews,  a  son  of  Singer,  the  sewing-machine  man.    Matthews  : 
committed  suicide  nearly  two  years  ago.     Mrs.  Matthews, 
since  that  sad  affair,  has  remained  unmarried,  and  she  does 
pot  now  seem  to  care  in  the  least  for  the  society  of  gentle- 
men.    She  is  a  daughter  of  Heller,  the  magician,  who  died 
in  New  York  some  years  ago,  and  who,  it  will  be  remem-  ; 
bered,  eloped  with  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Kieckhofer,  a  wealthy  | 
Baltimorean,  who  was  Mrs.  Matthews's  mother.] 


During  the  last  season  in  Paris  it  was  fashionable  at  cotil- 
lion parties  to  erect  a  wall  five  or  six  feet  high,  made  of  silk, 
and  the  ladies  being  on  one  side  and  the  men  on  the  other, 
for  the  men  to  leap  over  the  hurdle,  steeple-chase  fashion,  in 
order  to  claim  partners.  It  must  have  been  an  impressive 
spectacle,  particularly  if  any  of  the  men  stubbed  his  toe  on 
the  silken  barrier,  and  rolled  swiftly  up  to  the  feet  of  a  lady, 
or  approached  her  sliding  upon  all  fours,  demanding  the 
honor  of  a  dance. 

The  wives  and  daughters  of  noted  gamblers  are  among  the 
most  elegantly  dressed  women  at  Long  Branch.  Their  toi- 
lets are  for  the  most  part  superb,  and  their  jewels  profuse 
and  costly.  Walk  down  the  corridor  of  a  leading  hotel  after 
dinner,  when  the  band  is  playing,  and  the  ladies  have  taken 
possession  of  the  chairs  and  sofas  to  show  themselves  and 
their  toilets.  Here,  on  a  sofa  of  red  damask,  a  finely  molded 
woman,  with  golden  hair,  reclines.  A  side  light  falls  upon 
her  beautiful,  finely-chiseled  face.  Her  toilet  is  superb. 
Diamonds  sparkle  upon  her  fingers,  in  her  ears,  and  in  her 
hair.  A  costly  necklace  of  gems  makes  a  changeful  flame  of 
fire  round  her  ivory-like  neck.  A  tiny  slipper  peeping  from 
under  the  lustrous,  embroidered  silk  gown,  shows  a  buckle 
adorned  with  tiny  jewels.  She  gently  sways  a  great  ostrich 
fan  before  her  face.  She  is  alone.  No  one  in  the  elegantly- 
dressed  stream  flowing  up  and  down  speaks  to  her,  though 
ever>'  eye  notes  the  brilliant  spectacle,  and  women  compare 
it  with  their  own  standard  of  vanity.  She  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion the  most  beautiful  and  most  elegantly  dressed  woman  at 
Long  Branch  this  season.  She  is  a  gambler's  wife.  Her 
husband's  establishment  is  one  of  the  largest  in  New  York. 
Further  on,  near  the  door-way,  a  beautiful  young  woman 
chats  vivaciously  with  three  fashionably  attired  young  men. 
Two  of  them  are  the  sons  of  a  wealthy  New  York  banker; 
the  third  has  an  income  of  twenty'  thousand  dollars  a  year 
left  him  by  his  late  father,  an  iron  merchant  whose  name  was 
known  throughout  the  United  States.  The  young  lady  is 
richly  yet  quite  simply  dressed.  Her  manner  is  perfect,  and 
there  is  that  peculiar  something  in  her  style  that  indicates 
she  must  have  received  a  thorough  training  in  deportment, 
probably  abroad.  Her  quick  replies  show  that  she  is  cleverer 
than  any  of  the  three  gilded  goslings  who  flit  around  the 
flame  of  her  beauty.  Now  and  again  a  gentleman  in  the  hu- 
man tide  sweeping  along  bows  to  her  or  steps  out  to  say  a 
word,  but  no  woman  recognizes  her  in  any  way.  She  is  the 
wife  of  a  young  gamester  who  owns  one  of  the  prettiest 
places  in  New  York.  For  the  most  part  these  women  go  to 
one  or  two  leading  hotels.  Why  they  do  so  is  a  mystery, 
unless  it  is  to  outdress  their  sisters  of  another  level  in  life. 
They  are  always  quite  alone,  for,  singularly  enough,  they  do 
not  associate  with  one  another,  and  other  women  will  not 
hold  social  intercourse  with  them.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how 
quickly  their  position  becomes  known  to  all  the  female  coterie 
of  the  hotels. 

The  mother  of  a  marriageable  daughter  remarked  the  other 
day  that  country  hotels  were  the  natural  homes  of  "  detri- 
mentals," and  that  no  more  silly  thing  could  be  done  than  to 
take  an  impressionable  girl  to  Narragansett  and  expect  her 
not  to  waste  her  time;  that  the  desirable  men  went  to  coun- 
try places  of  their  own  or  to  Newport,  and  the  "  detrimen- 
tals "  at  places  like  Narragansett  and  Mount  Desert  were  like 
a  swarm  of  locusts  and  covered  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
"  detrimental,"  with  whom  it  is  delightful  to  flirt  but  wicked 
to  marry,  is  like  some  poor  "  birds  i'  the  air,"  which  are  gor- 
geous to  look  at,  but  not  good  to  eat. 


If  they  want  to  enjoy  themselves  with  some'out-of-door  game 
let  them  try  croquet."  A  dealer  in  tennis  said :  K  Lawn-ten- 
nis is  the  game  of  the  future.  We  have  sold  more  tennis 
balls  thus  far  this  year  than  we  did  during  the  whole  of  1SS4 
Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  gentlemanjust 
mentioned  as  regards  women  as  players.  It  is  certain  that 
they  don't  play  well.  They  haven't  got  the  requisite  amount 
of  muscle,  and  they  won't  spare  enough  time  to  acquire  it. 
Women  dress  themselves  in  a  way  that  would  make  a  cripple 
of  the  best  tennis-player  in  Christendom.  They  allow  no 
freedom  for  their  bodies.  Until  they  do  without  corsets  and 
skirts  they  must  not  expect  to  play  tennis  well.  The  only 
good  tennis-players  are  men,  and  it  is  rare  that  you  can  find 
an  expert  at  the  game  who  will  consent  to  play  with  a  woman. 
It  spoils  his  style,  it  makes  him  lazy,  and  when  he  loses  style  ' 
and  becomes  lazy  he  had  better  throw  away  his  racquet." 

It  is  pretty  sure  that  Paris  will  see  Mrs.  Mackay  no  more. 
She  has  left  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  has  gone  to  London  ; 
to  live  for  good.     Profiting  by  the  example  of  philanthropic  i 
ladies  of  rank  and  wealth — as,  for  instance,  Lady  Manners,  i 
Mrs.  Ashton  Dilke,  and  Mrs.  Charles   McLaren— she  is  go-  1 
ing  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and,  with  the  fabulous 
millions  that  her  husband  has  collected,  will,  it  is  said,  do 
something  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  Mr.  Mackay's  pov- 
erty-cursed country  men.    The  report  has  caused  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  among  impecunious  dowagers  and  aspiring 
artists. 

The  society  women  of  New  York  are  very  quick  to  catch 
the  fashion,  especially  if  it  be  English.  In  streams  of  car- 
riages that  rolled  toward  the  Park,  nearly  every  victoria  that 
passed  was  occupied  by  one  or  two  ladies,  and  in  every  in- 
stance they  held  their  parasols  in  both  hands,  straight  up  and 
down  in  front  of  their  faces,  and  within  an  inch  of  the  tip  of 
their  noses.  Their  hands  and  arms  were  in  precisely  the  po- 
sition in  which  a  soldier  places  his  when  he  presents  arms. 
It  impresses  the  observer  at  first  with  the  idea  that  the  woman 
is  afraid  that  the  parasol  will -blow  out  of  her  hands  if  she 
does  not  hold  it  firmly.  It  is  all  the  result  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  trip  through  Ireland.  American  ladies  formerly  car- 
ried their  parasols  gracefully  and  easily  while  driving,  but 
when  the  illustrated  London  papers  came  over  here  with 
pictures  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  escort  driving  about 
the  Irish  cities  and  holding  their  parasols  like  flagstaffs,  an 
instantaneous  change  swept  over  New  York,  and  within  a 
month  all  the  women  were  carrying  their  parasols  as  the 
Princess  of  Wales  carried  hers. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  "  Che 

Argonaut,  213  Dupont  Street,   San   Francisco,  Cal."     Original  problems 
games,  solutions,  and  correspondence  on  Chess  matters  solicited. 


A  new  water-proof  apron  for  the  use  of  equestriennes  has 
been  brought  over  from  London,  invoiced  the  'l  Norpa."  It 
rolls  up  in  a  small  compass,  and  buttons  on  to  the  front  of 
the  saddle,  where  it  is  held  in  place  by  small  straps.  When 
wanted,  it  is  easily  unbuckled,  and,  opening  out  wide,  covers 
the  knees  and  the  oft"  side  of  the  saddle  far  enough  to  con- 
duct the  rain-drops  downward,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
soak  into  the  leather.  It  is  fastened  over  the  knees  by  three 
wide  hooks,  one  of  which  attaches  to  a  button  of  the  habit, 
while  the  other  two  are  fastened  to  buttons  placed  for  them 
on  each  side  of  the  jacket,  thus  forming  an  effectual  protec- 
tion to  the  knees  in  a  rain. 

I  had  a  conversation  recently  (writes  a  correspondent)  with 
a  very  clever  and  attractive  New  York  lady,  who,  among 
other  misfortunes,  was  afflicted  with  two  millions  of  dollars. 
She  said  she  never  would  marry,  because  she  could  not  be- 
lieve that  any  man  wanted  her  for  any  other  reason  than  her 
gold.  "And  what,"  I  asked,  "do  you  lose  thereby?  If  a 
gentleman  takes  you  because  you  are  so  pretty,  the  small- 
pox, a  fall  from  a  horse,  any  accident  may  destroy  your  beauty, 
and  where  will  his  love  be  if  it  is  for  that  reason  only  he  took 
you?  If  another  one  falls  in  love  with  you  because  you  are 
so  fresh,  so  young,  so  lively,  time  is  safe  to  destroy  all  that, 
and  your  hold  on  him  is  lost.  But  if  he  takes  you  for  your 
money,  you  need  only  beware  of  dangerous  speculations,  and 
you  will  always  keep  the  charm  that  brought  him  to  your  feet, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  fear."  "  That  is  one  way  of  looking 
at  it,"  she  said;  and  so  completely  did  she  embrace  my  opin- 
ion that  barely  a  year  after  I  received  an  invitation  to  her 
wedding  with  an  English  nobleman. 


A  gentleman  who  is  an  earnest  believer  in  out-door  sports 
for  women  said  the  other  day  :  "  I  have  found  that  after  a 
game  of  lawn-tennis  my  girls  appear  to  be  almost  exhausted; 
they  perspire  profusely  and  are  susceptible  to  the  slightest 
draft.  Their  sleep  is  disturbed  because  of  their  excessive 
weariness,  and  they  have  several  times  been  lamed  and  used 
up.  I  have  finally  forbidden  them  to  play  lawn-tennis.  I  am 
not  going  to  have  my  womenfolk  laid  up  with  sprained  ankles 
and  twisted  wrists,  strained  tendons  and  cold  in  the  head. 


Mr.  Theodore  W.  Phinney,  of  Chicago,  is  at  Newport,  and 
his  wife  gives  many  entertainments.  The  Phinney  family 
are  now  able  to  present  a  new  attraction,  and  one  which,  to 
say  the  least,  is  a  novel  one.  Near  the  Phinney  cottage  is 
the  Almy  Pond,  which  helps  to  furnish  Newport  with  good 
ice.  On  this  pond  a  gondola  may  be  seen,  and  occasionally, 
when  Mrs.  P.  gives  entertainments,  it  is  brought  into  use.  It 
was  used  recently.  The  night  was  all  that  could  be  wished 
for,  and  the  heavens  were  filled  with  stars.  The  gondola 
was  seen  idly  drifting  about  upon  the  placid  waters,  and  the 
merry  peal  of  laughter  was  heard.  Music  was  also  heard. 
Upon  a  close  inspection,  it  was  found  that  the  gondola  was 
occupied  by  pretty  girls  and  attentive  young  men,  and  also 
by  the  band  stationed  on  the  training  ship  New  Hampshire. 

Recently  (writes  Olive  Logan)  I  sat  next  the  Baroness  and 
Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  at  a  place  of  entertainment.  Her  lady- 
ship was  superbly  appareled,  and,  on  appearing  among  the 
audience,  was  presented  by  a  young  girl,  dressed  in  black, 
with  a  large  white  bouquet,  all  lilies  and  tuberoses,  trimmed 
with  white  lace.  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  seems  to  be  endowed 
by  nature  with  that  most  enviable  of  all  gifts,  a  mirthful  dis- 
position. He  has  a  laughing  mouth  and  a  splendid  set  of 
white  teeth.  He  is  a  jolly,  handsome  man,  and  I  don't  won- 
der his  wife  likes  him.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  com- 
ment made  about  this  match,  but  for  my  part  I  see  no  more 
reason  why  a  lady  of  sixty-five  may  not  marry  a  man  of 
thirty-three,  if  both  are  willing,  than  that  a  man  of  eighty, 
like  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  should  marry  a  girl  in  her  twenties, 
as  I  believe  Lady  Benedict  still  is. 


Problem  152. — First  Prize  in  "Nuova  Rivista"  Problem  Tourney. 
Motto — * '  Somnia. " 
White— King  at  Qsq;  Queen  atQKt5;  Rooks  at  KB2,  KK16;  Bish- 
ops at  Q6,  KKi3;  Knights  at  K3.  KB5;  Pawns  at  KKt2.  KR4, 
QJO3. 

Black— King  at  K5;  Bishop  at  QB4;  KnightsatK3.  KB5;  Pawns  at 
KR4,  QKts. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


A  lawn-tennis  match  took  place  in  Boston  the  other  day  be- 
tween ladies  on  one  side  and  gentlemen  on  the  other.  The 
former  had  been  beaten  a  week  before,  and  attributed  their 
defeat  to  their  dress.  To  prove  that  there  was  no  justice  in 
the  defense  set  up,  the  gentlemen  donned  skirts,  and  won. 


Problem  153.— First  Prize  in  "Nuova  Rivista"  Problem  Tourney. 

Motto — "Somnia." 

BLACK. 


W////7/A 

WW    A    HI  PIP  W, 

PI  s  Wm    w 
m  a  mm    m 

wJM 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Solutions  of  Problems. 


No.  140 
No.  141 


-K  B3 
-KKt3 


1— R  R+ 

1— B  B2  1- 

2— K  B4  2 

3 — P  Qs,  dis.  ch..  mates. 

Solutions  received:  Problems  148  and  149,  from  W..  Tombstone, 
A.  T.;  Nos.  148.  149,  150.  and  151,  from  F.  W.;  Nos.  149  and  150, 
from  G.  W.  S.,  San  Mateo. 


To  Correspondents. 

G.  \V.  S.,  San  Mateo.— In  No.  148,  if  1  Px  P,  then  1— R  x  P;  2  R 
Q7,  Rook  interposes.     In  No.  151.  if  1  K  K2,  then  1 — P  KB6  ch. 

W.  Z.,  Tucson.  A.  T. — Your  favors  received.  Questions  will  be  an- 
swered by  mail  for  want  of  space. 

F.  W. — Wherein  do  you  find  error  in  No.  150? 


Game  No.  77. 

Played  June  29th,  in  the  recent  B.  C.  A.  tournament,  between  Rev. 

G.  A.  MacDonnell  and  J.  Gunsberg.     Score  and  notes  from  Knowledge: 

IRREGULAR  OPENING. 


White. 

MacDonnell, 
1— P  KB4 
2— P  K3 
3— Kt  KB3 
4— B  K2 
5 — Castles 
6-PQ4 
7— Kt  B3  (c) 
8— Kt  Kq  (d) 
9— P  KKt4  (e) 

10— BP  x  B 

11— B  Q2 

12— P  QR3  (f) 

13-B  B3 

14— P  Kt3  Ig) 


Black. 
Gunsberg. 
1-PQ4 
2— P  QB4 
3-PK3 
4— B  K2 
5-B  B3  [a] 
6— P  B5  (b| 
7— Kt  B3 
8— KKt  K2 
9— B  .\  Kt 
10— P  QR3 
11— P  QKt4 
12— B  K12 
13 — Kt  Kt3 
14— Kt  R5 


I  White. 

15-B  K  sq 
16— K  B2  (h) 
17— P  x  Kt 
18—  Px  P(k) 

I9-PQ5 
20 — R  KKt  sq 
21— K  Kt2 
22— K  R3 
23 — K  x  Kt 
24-K  B4 
25-K  B3 
26— BB2 
27 — Kt  K4 
28— K  x  B 
Resigns. 


Black, 

15-Q  K4 
16— Kt  x  KP  (i) 

17-P  Qs  (j) 
18 — Kt  x  B 
19— Kt  x  RP 
20— Q  B5  ch 
21— Kt  x  P 
22— Q  R7  ch 
23— Q  x  R  ch 
24— P  Kt4  ch 
25— P  x  P 
26— P  Q5  ch 
27— B  x  Kt  ch 
28— Q  x  B 


la  1  Any  developing  move  would  be  more  in  conformity  w"ith  the  de- 
fense in  close  games. 

(b(  Owing  to  his  previous  move,  Black  is  now  committed  to  advance 
this  Pawn. 

(cj  White  should  have  proceeded  immediately  to  break  the  adverse 
Pawns  with  7  P  QKt3-  If  7— P  Ku.  then  8  P  QR4.  If  7— P  x  P, 
then  8  RP  x  P,  with  an  open  Rook's  file  and  united  Pawns. 

(d)  8  P  QKt3  would  still  be  advantageous. 

(el   Undoubtedly  the  cause  of  White's  subsequent  troubles. 

[fj  To  prevent  12 — P  Kt5  ;  but  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  evil. 
The  simple  way  would  have  been  12  B  B3,  followed  by  13  Kt  K2,  etc 

(g)  The  game  being  once  compromised  on  the  Queen's  side,  and  an 
attack  threatened  on  the  King's  wing  as  well.  White  ought  to  have  de- 
voted his  attention  to  the  more  important  defense  of  die  King's  posi- 
tion. 

(h)  Q  K2  was  preferable. 

iii  As  sound  as  it  is  effective. 

iii   If  17  B  x  B,  then  18— Q  x  P  mate. 

ik)  iS  Q  x  P,  although  leaving  Black  with  a  better  game. "still  would 
not  have  led  to  such  sudden  disastrous  consequences. 


The  Steinit,:-Zukertort  [or  vice^oersa/  match  appears  to  be  as  far  off 
as  ever.  While  the  principals  indulge  in  brag  and  bluster,  the  seconds 
are  occupied  in  acknowledging  each  others  communications.  Mr. 
Minchen.  in  his  reply  10  Mr.  Steiniu  "  bluff'  offer  of  the  odds  of  two 
games  in  ten,  says:  "  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Zukertort  will  only  play 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality."  and  concluding  adds,  "  I  trust  that  both 
gentlemen  will  abstain  from  any  controversial  writing  on  this  subject 
until  matters  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue."  Should  this  advice  be 
taken.  Mr.  Steinitz  will  be  obliged  to  omit  the  "  Personal  and  General  " 
portion  of  the  International,  and  devote  the  space  heretofore  used  for 
such  purpose  to  matters  of  importance  and  inierest  to  the  chess  frater- 
nity, thereby  adding  greatly  to  the  value  of  his  otherwise  excellent 
magazine. 

Two  ardent  debtees,  playing  at  the  rate  of  a  hand-gallop,  had  nearly 
finished  a  game  when  a  by-stander,  on  looking  at  the  board  and  seeing 
no  Kings,  asked:  "What  has  become  of  them?"  "Captured,  of 
course,"  came  the  quick  rejoinder. — Irish  Sportsman. 


In  the  British  Chess  Association  Tournament.  Messrs.  Bird  and  Guest 
tie  for  second  and  third  prizes. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


A    MAN-MILLINER'S    METHODS. 

'Parisina"  tells  how  M.  Worth  has  Scandalized  the  Fair  Parisiennes. 


"  It  is  perfectly  scandalous !  A  list  ? — our  names  posted  up 
in  that  way?  Credit?  Who  asked  him  for  credit?  We 
might  be  living  in  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Star  Chamber,  or 
under  the  sweet  rule  of  Lewis  the  Beloved  and  his  lettres 
de  cachet/™  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  A  perfect  Babel  of  voices ; 
unison  only  in  one  thing,  disgust — undisguised,  unmitigated 
disgust. 

Nothing  else  was  talked  about  at  every  one  of  those  last 
afternoon  rece  Jtions,  generally  so  colorless,  that  precede  the 
departure  from  town  of  the  fair  hostess,  when  she  receives 
you  with  closed  jalousies,  uncarpeted  floors,  iced  lemonade 
instead  of  tea,  clothed  in  a  becoming  deshabille  o(  Indian  silk 
and  lace. 

And  who  was  it  who  had  thus  excited  the  ire  of  the  fash- 
ionable Parisiennes?  None  other  than  their  former  darling, 
autocrat,  god — M.  Worth,  the  great  couturier  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix.  You  remember,  of  course,  a  few  months  ago,  how  M. 
Andrieux,  whilom  Prefect  of  Police,  startled  us  with  his  reve- 
lations, and  what  a  to-do  there  was  about  dossiers  and  in- 
formers. Well,  the  thunderbolt  that  has  now  fallen,  if  it  has 
created  less  excitement  in  the  general  public,  has  caused  a 
small  frenzy  of  fear,  anger,  and  indignation  among  the  female 
division  of  the  Upper  Ten.  Outsiders  suggest  that  it  was 
well  known  how  tradesmen  are  in  the  habit  of  communicating 
to  each  other  the  names  of  absconding  debtors,  and  that  they 
refer  to  each  other  in  case  of  fresh  customers  requiring  credit 
for  information  concerning  them.  Yes,  this  is  all  very  well 
for  jewelers  and  money-lenders,  upholsterers  and  hotel-keep- 
ers ;  but  that  the  couturier  should  do  so  in  such  a  barefaced 
manner;  that  he  should  keep  printed  lists  of  ladies'  names, 
with  his  appreciations  tacked  on  to  each,  is  too  dreadful.  It 
is  scandalous,  say  the  ladies.  Of  course,  the  cat  got  out  of 
the  bag.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  for  discretion  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  virtue  of  those  who  belong  to  the  Syndicate 
Chamber  of  Ladies'  and  Children's  Mantua-makers  and  Dress- 
makers (to  give  it  its  full  title).  Other  tradesmen — the  tai- 
lors, for  instance — are  content  with  sending,  in  manuscript, 
notes  concerning  customers  who  put  off  the  payment  of  bills 
unduly,  who  quarrel  too  freely  with  the  total,  or  who  do  worse 
and  make  themselves  scarce  without  troubling  to  settle  out- 
standing accounts  before  they  go,  or  procure  what  they  want 
under  assumed  or  false  pretenses.  And  their  colleagues,  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  infonnation,  have  to  go  to  the  syndicate 
and  consult  the  books  in  which  these  "notes"  have  been  en- 
tered alphabetically. 

But  the  couturier  goes  to  work  in  a  much  more  cynical 
way — he,  who  ought  to  be  discretion,  grace,  affability  itself. 
All  the  information,  notes,  etc.,  received  at  the  syndicate  are 
carefully  classed  under  three  heads.  "A"  represents  the  evil- 
doers— those  women  who  travel  about  under  false  names  and 
titles,  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  male  chevaliers  d'indus- 
trie,  diclassees  in  search  of  a  social  position.  Under  the  ru- 
bric "B"  a  more  interesting  list  is  included— the  women  who 
have  been  unable  to  meet  their  money  obligations,  and  against 
whom  a  summons  has  been  taken  out  at  some  time  or  other ; 
the  women  who  live  beyond  their  means.  Whereas  ;tC"  stands 
for  those  who,  albeit  high  in  the  world's  esteem  and  well  en- 
dowed with  worldly  goods,  have,  nevertheless — for  reason  or 
reasons  not  specified — delayed  to  settle  their  accounts  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  law. 

As  regards  the  A's,  it  is  all  fair  enough.  Let  them  pass. 
They  might  be  gazetted  in  every  Paris  journal.  Society  has 
no  sympathy  to  waste  over  them.  Looking  at  the  matter 
from  a  severely  virtuous  point  of  view,  the  B's  are  criminals 
also  if  they  have  acted  from  malice  prepense.  However, 
they  may  not  have  so  acted  ;  they  may  have  been  led  into 
error  by  a  false  estimate  of  their  husbands'  fortunes,  or  again 
(and  this  opens  up  a  most  important  side  of  the  question) 
they  may  have  been  over-persuaded  by  the  couturier  himself. 
Whereas  for  the  C's,  their  case  is  still  harder.  Does  the  ty- 
rant dressmaker  presume  to  dictate  that  his  charges  shall 
not  be  questioned  ?  May  he  lengthen  out  the  bill  according 
to  his  royal  pleasure,  and  is  credit  to  be  a  vain  word  in  the 
future,  or  subject  the  debtor  to  bitter  humiliation  ? 

The  bitterest  pill  of  all  is  the  fact  that  this  list,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  one  mighty,  calf-bound,  doomsday  book,  is 
set  up  in  type,  and  printed  off  for  private  circulation  in  the 
trade.  Private,  indeed  !  So  private  that  a  newspaper  re- 
porter who  happened  to  be  round,  saw  it  lying  on  a  table, 
and  forthwith  informed  the  world  of  its  existence.  Fortu- 
nate reporter  !  That  was  a  good  morning's  work  of  yours. 
But,  oh  !  never  venture  to  reenter  the  doors  of  any  of  the 
United  Mantua-makers  and  Dress-makers  again. 

And  the  women  were  just  mad  when  they  heard  of  it ! 
Even  the  most  innocent  among  them,  the  most  economical, 
the  least  likely  to  run  into  debt,  said  it  was  a  crying  shame. 
It  was  utterly  useless  to  try  the  force  of  reason  upon  them — 
to  suggest  that  so  long  as  they  paid  their  way  there  was  not 
the  slightest  fear  of  their  names  appearing  on  that  fateful 
paper. 

Who  knows,''  answered  the  reckless  one.  "Do  you 
think  we  keep  an  account  of  what  we  order?  Don't  we  often 
go  off  on  our  summer  travels  in  debt  to  the  tune  of  thou- 
sands?— and  is  our  holiday  to  be  spoiled  by  the  fear  of  such 
a  catastrophe?  Our  confidence  in  M.  Chose  and  Madame 
Machin  is  dead.  And  M.  Worth  was  such  a  pleasant  gen- 
tleman to  have  to  do  with  ;  he  had  such  a  lordly  way  about 
him,  and  he  looked  at  once  with  so  sure  an  eye,  and  seemed 
to  have  our  beauty  and  clothes  as  much  at  heart  as  we  had 
ourselves  ;  while  all  the  time  he  was  only  a  double-faced  vil- 
lain, smiling  on  us  in  public,  and  then  putting  his  name  to 
such  a  document  as  this  in  private.  Ugh  !  we  hate  the  man. 
And  we  only  wish  we  had  the  courage  to  forswear  his  dresses 
forevermore." 

For,  you  see,  M.  Worth  holds  the  proud  position  of  pres- 
ident of  the  syndicate,  and  it  he  who  signs  the  circular  in 
which  all  true  ladies'  and  children's  mantua-makers  and 
dress-makers  are  requested  to  send  in  whatever  information 
they  have  gathered  in  the  course  of  their  daily  experience, 
that  it  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  community  at  large. 
So  it  is  on  the  "  Grand  Couturier"  that  the  odium  falls — 
people  having  got  into  a  way  of  calling  Mr.  Worth  the 
"grand  couturier,"  as  they  do  M.  de  Lesseps  the  "Grand 
Francais." 


It  appears  that  the  last  few  years  have  not  been  prosper- 
ous ones  for  the  principal  couturiers.  Their  losses  date 
from  the  Franco-German  war;  then  came  the  Krach.  And 
the  trade  is  not  what  it  was.  There  is  too  much  competi- 
tion, and  their  profits  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the 
deficit  occasioned  by  bad  debts — that  is  to  say,  they  can't 
make  the  good  customers  pay  for  the  bad.  Perhaps  women 
are  more  experienced  than  they  used  to  be.  Aristocracies 
don't  thrive  under  a  republic,  and  if  M.  Worth,  and  such  as 
he,  are  extravagant  in  their  prices,  why,  there  are  others  who 
will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that  many  of  their  best,  though  perhaps  not  their  most  brill- 
iant, customers  left  them  for  others  who  do  business  in  a 
more  modest  way.  There  is  no  manner  of  a  doubt,  more- 
over, but  what  Redfern,  the  English  ladies'  tailor,  who  set 
up  his  tent  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  some  three  years  ago,  is  in 
a  manner  responsible  for  a  portion  of  the  disasters  that  have 
overtaken  the  French  couturier.  Ve/zi,  vidi\  vicij  he  did 
more  than  come,  see,  and  conquer.  He  imposed  his  own 
conditions  of  no  credit,  and  they  were  accepted.  Women 
who  had  never  dreamed  of  paying  ready  money  for  their 
dresses  any  more  than  their  husbands  thought  of  settling 
with  their  tailors'  on  the  receipt  of  each  fresh  suit  of  clothes, 
looked  upon  it  as  a  piquant  innovation,  very  English — and 
therefore  very  fashionable.  And  when,  after  a  few  months, 
they  realized  the  economy  they  had  made,  and  the  tranquillity 
of  mind  they  enjoyed,  finding  themselves  at  the  same«time 
just  as  well  if  not  better  dressed,  Redfern  became  more 
the  rage  than  ever.  If  the  grand  coitturier  had  wished  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  his  foreign  rival,  he  could  not  have 
done  so  more  surely  than  by  instituting  this  famous  league, 
which  was  to  have  been  instrumental  in  retrieving  their  tot- 
tering fortunes,  and  which,  owing  to  the  unforeseen  publicity 
given  to  it,  is  very  likely  to  have  an  entirely  opposite  effect. 

A  lady  writing  to  the  papers  (this  affair  has  brought  down 
an  avalanche  of  correspondence)  says  that  if  lady  customers 
sometimes  (I  should  suggest  often)  keep  their  dress-makers 
waiting  a  long  time  for  their  money,  the  latter  not  only  know 
how  to  charge  for  the  indulgence  in  their  bills,  but  also  take 
it  out  in  another  way,  by  suggesting  fresh  expenses  which 
the  unfortunate  victim  dare  not  reject.  I  might  perhaps  be 
more  correct  to  say  "can  not  resist."  The  fact  is,  this  is 
where  the  shoe  pinches.  If  the  couturier  were  to  confine 
himself  exclusively  to  ministering  to  the  wants  of  his  lady 
clients,  all  might  be  well.  That  insidious  egging  on  to  new 
extravagances  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the  trouble.  While  it 
is  persisted  in,  the  private  information  office  is  almost  a  ne- 
cessity. What  is  the  use  of  inducing  women  who  are  far  too 
deeply  in  debt  as  it  is,  to  lengthen  the  account  set  against 
their  names  ?  It  becomes  a  duty  which  M.  Chose  owes  to 
himself  to  find  out  the  exact  pecuniary  position  of  the  victim 
in  his  toils,  or  the  parts  may  be  reversed,  and  the  victim  will 
be  he,  not  she.  Every  woman  who  has  frequented  a  fash- 
ionable show-room  knows  how  things  are  managed.  How 
women  are  flattered  and  cajoled,  how  their  wardrobes  are 
filled  with  an  excess  of  raiment,  how  they  are  talked  over 
into  taking  articles  far  more  expensive  than  they  intended ; 
"This  material  is  far  lighter  and  vaporous,"  or  "  That  tissue 
stands  alone  in  its  richness,"  or  again,  "  Nothing  can  rival 
the  statuesque  appearance  of  a  third  "  ;  "  Madame,  one  more 
trifle  before  we  have  done  for  the  season."  Sometimes  the 
lady's  maid  is  in  the  conspiracy  (she  is  allowed  a  percentage 
on  the  purchases),  and  the  flatter)',  the  cajolements,  the  sug- 
gestions are  repeated  at  home. 

No,  a  thousand  times  no,  Messieurs  les  Couturiers;  you 
are  not  without  reproach.  You  thrive  on  feminine  foolish- 
ness and  feminine  vanity.  It  is  not  for  you  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  debtor.  I  feel  half  inclined  to  reecho  the  senti- 
ments of  the  irate  Parisiennes,  and  to  say,  with  them,  that  it 
is  scandalous. 

When  people  begin  making  resolutions  of  this  kind,  one 
never  knows  where  it  will  end.  Another  secret  association, 
that  of  the  landlords,  has  been  unveiled.  It  appears  that 
they  also  have  their  inquisitorial  chamber,  and  their  dossiers, 
and  their  lists.  An  agency  undertakes  to  furnish  infonna- 
tion of  every  kind  concerning  the  tenant,  by  no  means 
confining  itself  to  the  most  important  point — namely,  their 
solvency — but  retailing  scandals  of  all  sorts.  A  friend  of 
mine  got  a  look  at  one  of  these  registers,  and  under  the  head- 
ing of  "  Miscellaneous  Observations  "  saw  such  items  as  the 
following:  "  Bonapartist"  ;  "Radical";  "Spends  his  nights 
away  from  home — has  a  mistress  elsewhere";  "  The  woman 
is  a  mistress,  not  a  wife";  "Furniture  unpaid  for";  "The 
wife  is  in  the  habit  of  presenting  her  husband  with  a  baby 
every  year";  "Madam  receives  gentlemen  visitors  in  the 
absence  of  monsieur,"  etc.  And  from  whom  do  the  agents 
learn  these  particulars  ?  From  the  concierge,  of  course — 
the  household  spy,  the  tool  of  informers,  the  creature  who 
fills  the  dossiers  at  the  prefecture,  who  sweeps  our  stair- 
cases, blackens  our  characters,  and  opens  the  door  for  Mar- 
chandon  when  he  has  robbed  and  murdered  Mme.  Cornet. 

It  is  at  once  the  vice  and  virtue  of  the  Parisian  that  he  can 
make  a  joke  out  of  everything.  M.Worth's  famous  "list" 
has  served  as  the  canvas  of  many  a  ridiculous  story.  The 
best  of  these  is  a  dialogue  between  three  persons,  the  Intro- 
ducteur  des  Ambassadeurs  M.  Mollard,  the  Grand  Coutu- 
rier, and  the  Moorish  Envoy  now  within  our  gates;  but  the 
part  of  the  last  is  reduced  to  notes  of  exclamation  and  inter- 
rogation, that  far-seeing  diplomatist  being  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  French  language.  M.  Mollard  suggests  that  the  envoy 
should  give  a  ball.  The  latter  is  nothing  loth,  but  there  is  a 
difficulty  about  guests;  the  Introducteur  confesses  that  he 
has  no  acquaintance  with  the  noble  faubourg,  and  naturally 
the  representative  of  his  Moorish  Majesty  wants  people  with 
handles  to  their  names.  Happy  thought !  Apply  to  the 
Grand  Couturier.  They  call  upon  him  and  explain  their  er- 
rand. Oh,  yes,  he  can  draw  out  a  list  for  them.  He  will  be 
ravished  to  do  his  Excellences  bidding.  It  is  the  night  of 
the  ball.  Guests  begin  to  pour  in.  Every  one  has  a  title  ; 
dukes  and  duchesses,  barons  and  baronesses  follow  each 
other  in  quick  succession.  The  ambassador  is  delighted,  M. 
Mollard  radiant.  Suddenly  a  man,  pale,  haggard,  his  dress 
disheveled,  pushes  past  the  servants  and  rushes  into  the  room, 
crying:  "Excellency!  there  is  a  terrible  mistake;  my  wife 
has  sent  you  the  list  of  my  shaky  customers,  the  A's,  the  B's, 
and  the  C's."     The  curtain  falls  amid  general  consternation. 


Paris,  July  10,  1885. 


Parisina. 


Bartholdi  is  expected  in  New  York  some  time  in  September. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


It  is  as  easy  to  tell  a  lie  as  it  is  to  tell  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  half  &. 
lonesome. — Boston  Post. 

When  Bob  Ingersoll  dies  it  will  be  time  for  the  orthodox  to  tos 
"Bobby  Burns." — Peck's  Sun. 

Bismarck  has  lost  forty-six  pounds  since  18-9.  As  he  still  weighstw<l 
hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds,  he  will  last,  at  that  rate,  some  thin -1 
years  longer. — Lowell  Citizen. 

An  exchange  says:  "  The  average  life  of  a  railroad  brakeman  is  c. 
ten  years.''  Those  we  have  seen  appeared  to  be  older,  butappearaffl 
are  deceiving. — Marathon  Independent. 

Mamma — "  Don't  you  think,  Emma,  you  are  getting  a  little  tool 
to  be  playing  with  the  boys  so  much?  "  Emma—'-l  know  it,  but  | 
older  1  get  the  belter  1  like  'em." — Life. 

A  gentleman  said  to  a  minister :  ' '  When  do  you  expect  10  see  1 
con   S.    again?"     "Never,"   said  the  reverend  gentleman,  solemi^ 
"  the  Deacon  is  in  heaven." — New  York  Sun. 

"Oh,  was  it  I,  or  was  it  you?"    asks  the  golden-haired  poet,  Ni 
Pern'-     If  Nora  will  refrain  from  making  a  noise,  perhaps  betwe 
we  can  shove  it  on  to  the  proof-reader.— Buffalo  Express. 

You  will  seldom  see  a  sadder  face  than  the  face  of  him  who  wears  d) 
anxious  look  of  one  who  has  lonned  a  lead-pencil,  and  is  momenta™ 
expecting  that  it  will  not  be  returned. — Boston  Transcript. 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  naval  cadet  who  throws  kisse>  at  a  girl  l 
guilty  of  "  ungentlemanly  conduct.''  Quite  right.  He  should  carry  tin 
kisses  lo  her  and  place  them  gently  on  her  lips.— Philadelphia  Call. 

Wife  (emphatically) — "That  dog  of  Smith's  across  thewnybitmolffl 
again  this  morning,  and  I  want  to  know  what  you  propose  doing  al 
it?"     Husband  (brutally!— "  1  think  I  shall  buy  the  dog."— New  Ijj 
Sun. 

A  New  York  man  was  recently  arrested  for  throwing  plates  and  di 
at  his  wife.  This  has  always  i>een  looked  upon  as  a  privilege  sacred  ft 
woman,  and  the  man  who  transgresses  it  deserves  to  be  punished.-* 
Burlington  Free  Press. 

In  Kentucky  a  bolt  of  lightning  cut  the  rope  by  which  a  mule  veA 
tied,  without  scorching  a  hair.  Lightning  takes  terrible  risks  sometime! 
but  this  was  the  most  foolhardy  thing  the  electric  fluid  ever  did.  NeH 
time  it  may  not  gel  off  so  easily. — Boston  Post. 

Miss  Beacon  (from  Boston) — "  This  is  good  weather  for  repentancft 
Mr.  Follibud.  It  ought  to  give  you  a  realizing  sense  of  your  futureB 
Jack  Follibud  (who  forgets  where  she  is  from)—"  Hell  has  no  terror  !<■ 
me,  Miss  Beacon.      I  Irave  lived  in  Boston." — Life. 

The  Pittsburg  Telegraph  denounces  the  heartless  and  cruel  practiJ 
of  destroying  flies  with  fly-paper      This  method  of  ex termi nation  mi 
be  cruel,  but  life  is  too  short  for  a  man  to  catch  each  fly  separately 
tenderly  impale  it  to  a  door-jamb  with  a  pin. — Norristown  Herald. 

His  wife  is  the  only  person  who  believes  all  the  lies  a  man  tells.- 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.     Wrong,  as  usual.      His  wife  is   the  only  perso 
who  professes  to  believe  all  the  lies  a  man  tells.      Between  the 
ments  a  vast  gulf  of  feminine  skepticism  is  fixed. — ///,/.-. 

One  of  the  greatest  puzzles  to  the  observing  spectator  who  watch 
the  youngsters  playing  Copenhagen  at  the  children's  jubilee,  recently 
was  to  know  why  those  little  girls  who  fought  so  hard  against  being 
kissed  played  the  game  at  all.     They  didn't  have  to. — Pittsburg  Com- 
mercial. 

The  London  Telegraph  pays  a  farewell  and  touching  tribute  to  ex- 
Minister  Lowell  in  the  simple  eulogv :  "  He  won  all  our  hearts.  '  But 
when  General  Schenck  left  the  same  place  he  had  won  all  their  hearts, 
clubs,  diamonds,  and  spades,  with  the  accompanying  chips. — .Yew 
York  Herald. 

Q.  E.  D. :  Professor  McPhairrson — "No,  Mrs.  Brown,  it's  not  that 
we  Scotch  are  dull;  but  you  English  see  a  joke  in  anything!  Why. 
the  other  day  I  was  in  a  room  with  four  Englishmen,  one  of  whom  told 
a  story,  and — would  you  believe  it? — I  was  the  only  man  that  didn't 
laugh. " — Punch. 

Two  children  at  Grass  Valley,  California,  ate  heartily  of  giant  powder 
the  other  day.  It  made  them  sick,  but  not  seriously,  and  they  are  all 
right.  It  is  horrifying  to  think  of  what  might  have  been  the  result  of 
an  injudicious  application  of  the  maternal  slipper  during  the  period  of 
suspense. — Boston  Dally  Courier. 

A  bashful  young  man,  who  was  afraid  to  propose  to  his  sweetheart,  in- 
duced her  to  fire  at  him  with  a  pistol,  which  he  assured  her  was  only 
loaded  with  powder,  and  after  she  had  done  so  fell  down  and  pretended 
to  be  dead.  She  threw  herself  wildly  upon  the  body,  calling  him  hqft 
darling  and  her  beloved,  whereupon  he  got  up  and  married  her.  —Amer& 
icus  (Ga.J  Republican.    - 

There  are  various  symptoms  by  which  you  can  tell  whether  or  not  a> 
man  is  drunk,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  untrustworthy.  When, 
however,  a  suspected  party  takes  a  Roman  candle  to  go  to  bed  by,  and 
doesn't  notice  anything  wrong  when  he  lights  the  wick,  you  may  be  tol- 
erably sure  that  he  hits  been  taking  something  at  least  as  strong  as  Bos- 
ton city  water. — Somerville  Journal. 

Giddyboy  (to  Mrs.  Giddyboy,  just  returned  from  Mrs.  Lamore's  elc» 
gant  "At  Home  ") — "  I  don't  believe  1  care  as  much  about  these  affairs 
as  I  used  to,  say  six  months  ago,  before  we  were  married."  Mrs. 
Giddyboy  (archly) — "Well,  I  don't  see  why  you  should  care  for  them. 
Having  won  me,  I  suppose  you  got  all  that  you  used  to  go  to  those 
places  for. "     Giddyboy — "  Yes,  and  more,  too." — Ex. 

A  gentleman  remarked,  the  other  day,  that  if  he  were  in  an  elevator 
and  it  dropped  from  the  fifth  story,  he  would  break  the  force  of  the  fall 
by  jumping  four  or  five  feet  in  the  air  just  before  the  elevator  hit  the 
bottom.  And  now  Deople  are  arguing  as  to  whether  or  not  he  could 
jump  four  or  five  feel  in  the  air  with  nothing  under  him  but  a  falling 
elevator.  Could  he?  And  would  he  break  the  fall,  or  what? — .Veto 
York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"  Have  you  read  the  Pawl  Afawl  Gazette'"  asked  a  man  withal 
purely  American  type  of  countenance,  in  an  elevated  car  yeslci 
have  not  seen  the  Pal  Mai  Gazette,"  replied  his  younger  friend,  who 
aped  the  English  dress.  Then  a  real,  red-faced  Englishman  in  the  cor- 
ner spoke  up  and  said:  "The  Pell  Melt  is  my  favorite  paper,"  and 
nobody  said  a  word  till  the  brakeman  called  out,  "  Change  for  City 
Hall!  — New  York  World. 

Class  in  mental  philosophy :  Professor — "  Admiration  is  a  form  of  love. 
Now,  Mr.  R,  you  may  name  the  highest  degree  of  admiration."  A'.— 
"  I  am  not  certain,  professor,  but  I  think  it  must  be  speechless  admira- 
tion." Professor — "  Wry  good,  sir.  Now,  can  you  give  an  example?" 
A". — "Yes,  sir;  a  dumb  man  looking  at  a  pretty  girl."  Profound  si- 
lence, in  which  the  professor's  admiration  and  astonishment  at  R's  ex- 
ample is  quite  speechless. — Peck's  Sun. 

An  Arizona  paper,  the  Gila  Howler,  makes  the  following  business 
announcement:  "  We  have  decided  lo  pul  to  vote  the  question,  'Who 
is  the  Greatest  Liar  in  this  Town  ?  '  umicr  the  following  conditions :  An  3 
election  box  has  been  fitted  up  in  our  sanctum,  which  will  be  open  for 
the  reception  of  votes  to-morrow  morning.  Any  one.  male  or  female, 
can  vole  who  buys  a  copy  of  the  Howler  from  our  able  and  gentlemanly 
devil,  who  will  act  as  poll  clerk.  Voters  can  vote  as  often  as  they  please, 
the  only  condition  being  that  they  shall  purchase  as  many  copies  of  the 
Howler  as  they  deposit  votes.  "The  polls  will  be  closed  when  no  more 
people  can  be  persuaded  to  vole.  Al  Blodgett,  the  efficient  bar-tender 
of  Uie  '  Montezuma,'  will  set  up  the  drinks  for  all  who  vote,  at  our  ex- 
pense. When  the  result  of  the  voting  is  announced  we  have  arranged 
to  give  the  successful  candidate  a  serenade  and  a  purse  of  ten  dollars, 
and  for  tHis  we  ask  the  contributions  of  our  cultured  and  refined  constit- 
uency. We  add  that  we  shall  not  deem  it  an  insult  if  our  friends  should 
cast  their  votes  for  us." 
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THE    FOURTH    IN  LONDON. 

"Cockaigne"  describes  Cyrus  Field's  Dinner  to  Minister  Phelps. 


To  the  many  Americans  in  London  on  Saturday  last,  both 
members  of  the  resident  colony  and  transient  visitors  to  ling- 
land,  it  must  have  been  especially  gratifying  to  feel  that  the 
anniversary  of  their  national  independence  was  fitly,  digni- 
fiedly,  and  properly  celebrated  in  the  English  metropolis — at 
last.  1  say  at  last,  because  hitherto — so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge and  recollection  serve  me — the  annual  commemorative 
proceedings,  if  any  were  held,  have  always  been  either  of  a 
strictly  private  character,  where  a  few  patriotic  American 
gentlemen  would  get  together  and  have  a  good  time  in  honor 
of  the  day,  or  they  have  been  initiated  and  conducted  by 
comparatively  obscure  people,  whose  object  was  nut  so  much 
to  pay  homage  to  their  country  as  it  was  to  gain  credit  and 
draw  attention  to  themselves,  by  thrusting  themselves  for- 
ward as  prominent  representative  Americans  abroad,  when 
in  reality  they  were  nobodies  at  home. 

I  have  often  thought  how  galling  it  must  have  been  to  the 
superior  Americans  in  London  at  the  time,  to  have  them- 
selves and  their  great  country  thus  publicly  misrepresented 
by  pushing  Chicago  "  drummers,"  wild-cat  mine  speculators, 
and  other  adventurers,  led  in  several  instances  ( I  mention  no 
names)  by  persons  desirous  of  establishing  American  agencies 
in  London — men  who  regard  the  money  thus  used  in  giving 
their  business  ventures  prominence  as  fairly  chargeable  to 
their  advertising  accounts,  and  who,  under  the  guise  of  pa- 
triotism, did  a  smart  "  spec."  I  often  deplored  the  fact  that 
the  heterogeneousness  of  these  London  Fourth  of  July  enter- 
tainments would  be  taken  as  characteristic  samples  of  Amer- 
ican society,  and  that  their  rough-and-ready  hilariousness, 
born  of  indiscriminate  cocktails,  would  be  considered  Ameri- 
can manners.  Of  course,  there  were  many  tramps,  carpet- 
baggers, and  bohemians  from  the  States  in  London  who 
liked  these  affairs,  and  considered  them  "  big  things  "  and 
highly  creditable  to  the  American  people.  To  men  of  seedy 
exteriors,  unshaven  chins,  and  expectorative  mouth -corners, 
who  languished  in  the  absence  of  free-lunch  counters  while 
they  sought  to  sell  a  bogus  mine  or  float  some  desert  land 
scheme,  a  good  square  meal  and  unlimited  drink  were  bless- 
ings to  hail  with  delight  even  though  they  came  but  once  a 
year.  In  the  esteem  of  such  men,  a  free  feed,  to  which  all 
Americans  in  London,  irrespective  of  any  other  credential 
but  nationality,  were  bidden,  was  about  as  correct  and  satis- 
factory a  way  of  celebrating  the  "  Glorious  Fourth,17  as  could 
possibly  be  desired.  Jf  any  of  these  persons  should  chance 
to  read  this  letter,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  have  my  remarks 
considerably  sat  upon.  All  I  can  say  is:  If  the  cap  fits, 
wear  it. 

But  while  there  are  in  London  tramps,  and  bohemians, 
and  speculators,  and  adventurers,  who  have  ''sparred"  their 
way  across  the  Atlantic,  and  loud-mouthed,  silk-capped 
drummers,  and  wandering  artists,  actors,  and  newspaper 
correspondents  from  the  United  States,  just  as  there  are  from 
even-  nation  under  the  sun,  there  are  also  respectable,  re- 
fined, educated,  and  cultured  American  gentlemen,  who  are 
retiring  and  modest  in  their  ways,  and  as  un self-asserting  in 
their  demeanor  as  they  are  cleanly  in  their  habits;  and  it  is 
their  feelings  to  which  I  allude  when  I  say  that  their  gratifi- 
cation must  have  been  unbounded  at  the  sight  of  their  coun- 
try's birthday  being  commemorated  in  the  British  capital,  at 
the  instance  and  under  the  leadership  of  so  distinguished 
and  thoroughly  representative  an  American  gentleman  as 
Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  of  New  York.  That  a  man  of  Mr.  Field's 
illustrious  position  in  America,  as  well  as  in  the  intellectual 
and  scientific  world  at  large,  should  have  been  in  London  at 
the  time,  and  have  thus  been  able  to  stamp  upon  the  affair 
the  thorough  respectability  of  his  own  name  and  character, 
was  a  happy  circumstance,  for  which  all  respectable  Ameri- 
cans have  just  reason  to  congratulate  themselves.  His 
wealth,  too,  enabled  him  to  give  a  banquet  at  the  Bucking- 
ham Palace  Hotel,  which  for  grandeur  has  seldom  if  ever 
been  excelled  among  entertainments  of  the  sort ;  and  that 
independence  of  action,  which  flows  quite  as  much  from  the 
possession  of  money  as  from  the  possession  of  high  mental 
attributes,  enabled  him  to  be  indifferent  to  the  giving  of  af- 
fronts in  his  wise  selection  of  those  guests  whom  he  consid- 
ered socially  fit  to  meet  the  United  States  Minister,  to  w^hom. 
as  the  chief  representative  of  America  in  England,  the  ban- 
quet was  given.  The  result  was  that,  instead  of  a  mutual- 
admiration  society  of  promiscuously  gathered-in  Ameri- 
cans "doing  business"  in  London,  bent  on  the  indiscrim- 
inate sampling  of  Bourbon  and  rye,  and  having  as  their 
guests  third  or  fourth-rate  "city,"  Birmingham,  and  Liver- 
pool mercantile  men,  whose  neglect  of  their  h's  would  be 
only  equaled  by  their  nationally  irresponsible  character, 
Mr.  Field  surrounded  his  hospitable  board  with  men  whose 
positions  are  not  only  assured  in  the  land  which  gave 
them  birth,  but  whose  names  are  known  in  other  places  than 
upon  the  registers  of  the  different  American  rendezvous 
scattered  over  Europe,  his  object  being,  with  the  aid  of 
prominent  and  representative  Americans  and  Englishmen, 
to  pay  homage  to  the  anniversary  of  his  country's  independ- 
ence, unsullied  by  a  motive  of  "  shop,"  and  untarnished  by  a 
sentiment  of  "  spread-eagleism." 

The  cable  will,  of  course,  have  long  ago  apprised  you  of 
the  main  features  of  the  banquet,  so  it  is  needless  for  me  to 
go  into  detail.  That  the  entertainment  was  an  immense  and 
gratifying  success  as  regards  the  notoriety  which  the  event 
has  achieved  in  the  pages  of  the  press,  the  rank  and  distin- 
guished character  of  the  guests  who  came  to  meet  Mr.  Phelps, 
and  the  mutually  amicable  sentiments  expressed  by  the  dif- 
ferent gentlemen  who  spoke  to  the  various  toasts,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  After-dinner  speeches  are,  as  a  rule,  very  much 
of  a  kind,  and  all  due  allowance  is  generally  made  for  the 
mellowing  influences  which  produce  an  effervescence,  as  it 
were,  of  sentiments  of  universal  brotherhood  in  speakers  of 
diverse  nationalities.  But  however  such  may  be  the  case 
with  the  ordinary  run  of  post-prandial  orators,  it  is  not  likely 
that  such  men  as  Mr.  Phelps,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Mr.  Cyrus 
Field,  or  John  Bright  would  allow  their  utterances  to  be  af- 
fected by  any  sense  of  stimulated  benevolence.  Apart  from 
their  own  mental  solidity  as  men,  the  fact  that  their  speeches 
would  be  reported  to  the  world,  and  were  being  listened  to 
by  men  like  Lord  North,  Stanley  the  explorer,  Senator  Ed- 
munds of  Vermont,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  and  Lord  Houghton, 


would  have  checked  every  symptom  of  international  gush. 
What  was  therefore  said  by  the  speakers  may  be  accepted  as 
a  truer  index  of  the  real  feeling  that  exists  between  America 
and  England  to-day,  among  the  better  classes  of  both  coun- 
tries, than  all  the  Times,  and  Standard,  and  Telegraph,  and 
News  leaders  written  for  mere  party  purposes  on  the 
one  side,  and  all  the  stump  oratory  of  American  politicians 
coquetting  for  the  Irish  vote  on  the  other. 

In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  sentiment  of  mutual  re- 
gard that  pervaded  the  speeches  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke, 
let  me  give  a  few  short  extracts  taken  here  and  there.  Mr. 
Field,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  Queen,  said:  "Of  her 
Majesty  I  need  only  say  that  she  is  as  much  beloved  in  the  ; 
L'nited  States  as  in  the  British  Empire."  Of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  he  remarked  that  "  every  American  citizen  felt  ex-  j 
tremely  grateful  to  him  for  having  employed  his  great  ora-  [ 
torical  powers  in  defense  of  right  at  a  time  when  the  Gov-  \ 
ernment  and  people  of  the  United  States  were  fighting  for 
their  existence."  Mr.  Phelps  was  particularly  happy  in  the 
cordiality  of  his  remarks.  He  is  evidently  a  man  who,  with 
great  command  of  language,  has  the  pleasant  faculty  of  say- 
ing graceful  things  in  a  graceful  manner.  He  quite  estab- 
lished himself  in  this  respect  in  the  affectionate  regard  of  the 
English  people  on  the  occasion  of  his  maiden  after-dinner 
speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  to  the  judges,  a  month 
or  so  ago.  His  words  have  a  dignified  ring  about  them  which 
belies  the  imputation  of  toadying,  to  be  attributed  to  such 
nobility-dazzled  American  Ministers  as  Reverdy  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Russeil  Lowell.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  political 
proclivities  as  a  statesman  at  home,  he  is  a  thorough  Ameri- 
can in  England,  and  his  countrymen  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  President's  choice  in  sending  him  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James. 

And  just  let  me  say  here — en  parenthese,  as  it  were — that 
a  change  in  the  complexion  of  the  American  legation  in 
London  in  more  respects  than  its  head  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  dignity  and  standing  of  America  as  a  nation. 
The  secretaries  and  attaches  who  remain  have  become,  I 
fear — if  one  can  judge  by  the  cringing  Anglomania  which 
seems  to  permeate  some  of  them,  and  makes  them  and  their 
wives  over-constant  and  quite  unnecessary  attendants  at 
court  and  at  the  entertainments  of  the  nobility — but  too  apt 
pupils  and  followers  of  their  late  chief,  who  seemed  never  so 
happy  as  when  enjoying  the  society  of  a  duke  or  a  lord  of 
some  kind.  The  Uiiited  States,  I  take  it,  should  be  repre- 
sented in  London  by  officials  who  care  more  for  the  dignity 
of  their  own  position  as  American  citizens  and  the  honored 
representatives  of  free  and  equal  principles,  which  it  should 
be  their  first  thought  to  exemplify  in  their  own  behavior,  than 
for  the  companionship  of  the  aristocracy-.  Their  apprecia- 
tion of  England  and  their  good  feeling  toward  her  should  be 
a  general  one,  and  not  confined  to  seeking  social  recognition 
from  people  of  title,  and  should  partake  of  the  quality  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Phelps  in  the  following  sentiments,  expressed 
by  him  :  "  We  have  all  come  now  to  understand  that  we  are 
of  one  race.  We  used  to  be  cousins,  but  we  are  now  broth- 
ers." "  We  have  found  that  the  interests  of  the  two  countries 
are  the  same — that  the  history  of  England  is  our  property  as 
well  as  yours."  And  again  :  "  We  are  originally  children  of 
the  same  mother  country,  of  whose  power  and  glory  we  are 
the  heir-apparent,  but  which  we  hope  may  never  descend  to 
us  by  the  demise  of  the  mother."  It  is  England  and  the 
English,  as  a  country  and  people,  to  which  his  words  apply, 
not  to  her  peers  and  aristocrats.  So  much  for  the  American 
side. 

On  behalf  of  English  sentiment,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  said 
that  "the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  an  anniversary  now  dear  to  Englishmen  as  well  as  to 
Americans  ;  which  state  of  feeling  I  consider  as  largely  due 
to  England's  admiration  for  the  character  of  George  Wash- 
ington." I  will  only  give  John  Blight's  peroration:  "I 
venture  to  hope,"  be  said,  "  the  time  will  come  when  there 
will  be  another  Independence  Day — of  free  industry  and  free 
labor  of  the  poorer  population.  I  want  the  two  nations  to 
be  one  people ;  I  want  them  to  be  foremost  in  political  and 
religious  freedom  ;  and  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  they 
shall  celebrate  that  other  freedom  also."  From  such  a  man 
such  words  have  tremendous  weight,  and  have  a  republican 
drift  that  is  as  unmistakable  in  its  revolutionary  direction  as 
it  must,  coming  from  Bright,  sound  like  ominous  thunder  in 
the  ears  of  such  comparatively  pigmy  statesmen  as  Lord 
Salisbury  and  his  Tory  cabinet. 

I  wish  it  had  been  possible  for  Gladstone  to  have  been 
present  at  the  banquet.  But  the  semi-official  character  of 
the  dinner  forbade  his  attendance  at  this  political  juncture. 
He  couldn't  very  well  be  invited  without  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
the  presence  of  both  would  have  destroyed  the  harmony 
which  it  was  indispensable  to  maintain.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  July  9.  18S5. 

The  Naples  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  writes : 
Many  years  have  passed  since,  when  a  resident  in  Rome,  I 
often  dropped  into  the  studio  of  our  own  English  sculptor, 
John  Gibson.  He  was  full  of  intelligence,  which  was  rendered 
yet  more  interesting  by  his  quaintness.  I  remember  that  one 
morning  he  said  to  me,  with  a  low  chuckle  :  "  Yesterday  I 
received  a  visit  from  a  Scotch  lady,  sir,  and  she  said  to  me: 
'  Pray,  Mr.  Gibson,  why  do  you  sculptors  always  indulge  in 
representing  the  human  form  nude?  It  is  so  indecent  and 
demoralizing.'  '  Madam,'  I  replied,  '  it  is  because  we  think 
that  God  Almighty  knew  how  to  represent  the  human  form 
far  better  than  the  tailor  or  the  milliner ;  and  as  to  indecency, 
I  should  have  no  opinion  of  the  modesty  of  a  woman  who 
could  not  look  on  the  noblest  works  of  creation  without  a 
blush.'" 

Mr.  Gladstone  declined  the  earldom  which  the  Queen  of- 
fered him.  It  was  fitting  that  the  Queen  should  offer  it ;  still 
more  fitting  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  decline  it.  To  accept 
a  peerage  would  be  to  abandon  his  leadership  of  the  Liber- 
als ;  perhaps  lo  imperil  his  unequaled  popularity.  His  pres- 
ent position  recalls  a  celebrated  saying  of  Gambetta.  A 
friend  remarked  that  he  had  no  cross  or  decoration,  not  even 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  "  J\'o/t"  answered  the  great  French- 
man, "  mais  fendonne."     So  does  Mr.  Gladstone. 

A  man  in  Illinois  asks  a  court  to  change  his  name  from 
Sheol  to  Shrady.  He  thinks  that  the  Scriptural  revision 
renders  the  change  desirable. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

An  illiterate  publican  wrote  over  his  door :  "  Bear  sold 
here."  "  He  spells  that  word  quite  correctly,"  said  Theodore 
Hook,  "  if  he  means  to  apprise  us  that  the  article  is  of  his 
own  bruin." 


After  the  battle  of  Denain,  in  which  he  had  lost  an  arm, 
one  of  Marshal  Yillars's  bravest  officers  presented  a  petition 
to  Louis  XIV.,  soliciting  a  pension  by  way  of  recompense 
for  his  senices.  The  king  took  the  paper,  and.  according  to 
his  wont,  replied  that  he  would  see  about  it.  "  Sire,"  ob- 
jected the  officer,  "  if,  instead  of  attacking  your  majesty's 
enemies  at  the  head  of  my  company,  I  had  contented  myself 
with  'seeing  about  it,'  I  should  still  have  my  arm." 


Adam  Smith  was  a  cattle-dealer,  and  was  a  very  wicked 
man.  A  camp-meeting  was  in  progress  in  his  locality,  and 
among  many  others  who  were  converted  were  several  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  At  last  he  consented  to  visit  the  meet- 
ing, and  during  the  progress  of  the  service  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters came  around  to  where  her  father  was  sitting,  and,  in 
tears,  she*  said  to  him :  "  Father,  I  am  wedded  to  the  Lord." 
"  Wedded  to  who,  did  you  say,  Mary  Ann?"  "The  Lord, 
father."  "If  that's  so,  b'gosh,  the  Smiths  have  got  into  a 
good  family  at  last." 

♦ — 

An  old  French  peasant  woman  was  going  into  the  village 
church  one  evening  with  a  wax  taper  in  each  hand,  as  if  to 
make  an  offering.  "  For  whom  are  those  candles,  my  daugh- 
ter?" asked  the  parish  priest,  with  an  approving  smile  at 
Lisette's  pious  zeal.  "  This  one,  my  father,  is  for  St.  Michael, 
the  prince  of  the  angels."  "Good,  my  daughter;  but  for 
whom  is  the  other?"  "The  other,  my  father,  is  for  the 
devil."  "  For  the  devil,  my  daughter?"  echoed  the  horrified 
ecclesiastic.  "To  be  sure,  my  father,"  answered  old  Lisette, 
coolly ;  "  it's  just  as  well  to  have  friends  on  both  sides." 


An  Irishman  who  had  lately  arrived  in  America,  and  who 
had  never  seen  a  cross-cut  saw,  was  passing  along  a  country 
road  one  day  when  he  observed  a  man  and  a  boy  sawing  a 
log  with  one  of  those  saws.  Paddy  could  not  understand  it, 
and  gazed  upon  the  two  for  a  long  time,  and  was  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  man  was  trying  to  take  the  saw  away 
from  the  boy.  He  thought  that  the  latter  would  not  be  able 
to  succeed  in  getting  it  away  from  the  former,  so  he  ran  up 
behind  the  man  and  struck  him  in  the  back  of  the  head, 
knocking  him  down,  at  the  same  time  shouting  to  the  boy : 
"  Now  take  it  and  run,  ye  little  divil ! " 


Henry  E.  Peyton,  who  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Gene- 
ral Land  Office  the  other  day,  is  a  Virginian.  He  is  one  of 
the  several  hundred  staff"  officers  of  General  Lee  who  have 
turned  up  of  late.  For  a  long  time  he  was  Executive  Clerk 
of  the  United  States  Senate  when  that  body  was  Democratic. 
One  dayr  in  executive  session  Senator  Conkling  was  making 
a  speech.  Peyton  thought  he  had  an  opportunity  for  cor- 
recting one  of  the  statements  made  by  the  Senator.  He 
ventured  to  interrupt  Mr.  Conkling,  much  to  the  latters  as- 
tonishment. Conkling  listened  to  what  Peyton  had  to  say, 
and  when  the  Executive  Clerk  had  finished,  simply  said  :  "If 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  concluded,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  proceed." 

Tradition  tells  of  an  unprincipled  old  gentleman  who,  hear- 
ing his  own  son  announce  his  intention  of  going  down  a  coal 
mine,  just  to  say  that  he  had  been  there,  shouted  out :  "You 
young  fool,  why  can't  you  stay  here  and  say  so  all  the  same?" 
A  good  many  mines  are  visited  in  this  style  nowadays,  and 
the  majority  of  visitors  probably  learn  quite  as  much  one  way 
as  the  other.  When  ascending  Mount  Blanc,  an  Englishman, 
having  fainted  from  exhaustion  at  the  foot  of  the  last  slope, 
was  dragged  to  the  top  with  ropes,  like  an  ox  to  the  slaugh- 
ter, in  a  state  of  perfect  unconsciousness.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  at  once  proceeded  to  deliver  a  lecture  upon  the 
ascent  and  the  view  from  the  summit,  accounting  for  this  by 
saying:  "Of  course,  you  know,  I  couldn't  tell  everybody  that 
I  hadn't  had  any  view  at  all,  so  I  just  asked  my  guide  what  I 
ought  to  have  seen  if  I  hadn't  fainted,  and  wrote  it  all  down 
from  his  dictation." 

Two  fanners,  brothers,  living  on  adjoining  farms  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  are  both  more  than  comfortably  en- 
dowed with  this  world's  goods.  There  is  a  third  brother, 
who  has  lived  in  Illinois  for  several  years,  where  he  owns  a 
fruit  farm.  He  is  generous  to  a  fault,  and  every  autumn  in- 
vites everybody  for  miles  around  to  spend  a  day  with  him 
and  feast  on  his  fruit.  A  short  time  ago  he  paid  a  visit  to 
his  brothers  in  Connecticut,  who,  not  having  seen  him  for 
ten  years,  warmly  welcomed  him.  John,  the  elder  of  the  two 
brothers,  insisted  that  the  Western  brother  should  stay  with 
him,  and,  after  a  'ittle  pleasant  urging,  Richard,  the  other 
brother,  consented.  The  next  morning  John  and  his  visiting 
brother  walked  over  to  Richard's  farm.  John  invited  Rich- 
ard to  come  with  his  family  and  take  dinner  with  him.  As 
the  three  brothers  strolled  toward  the  barn  yard,  to  look  at 
the  blooded  stock,  a  dozen  fine  pullets  crossed  their  path. 
"By  the  way,  Dick,"  said  John,  suddenly,  "my  wife  says 
our  chickens  are  getting  so  scarce  that  they  must  have  been 
stolen  or  carried  off  by  some  animal.  We  thought  we'd  give 
you  chicken  fixin's  for  dinner  to-day.  Suppose  you  let  me 
have  three  or  four  of  these?"  "All  right!  Pick  out  three 
fine  ones,"  said  Richard.  The  pullets  were  caught  and 
killed.  After  a  little  more  \isiting  and  walking  about  the 
farm,  John  and  the  Western  brother  prepared  to  go  home. 
As  John  picked  up  the  pullets  and  walked  out  of  the  yard 
with  them,  Richard  called  out:  "Oh,  John,  those  pullets  will 
be  thirteen  cents  a  pound  !  I  believe  that's  what  they're 
askin*  down  to  the  Centre  now."  The  generous  Western 
brother  was  so  annoyed  that  he  left  for  his  home  the  next 
day.  He  could  not  endure  to  remain  where  one  brother 
charged  another  brother  for  three  chickens  which  were  to  be 
eaten  in  part  by  himself  and  family.  The  anecdote  states 
not  an  imaginary  but  a  real  occurrence. 


io 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  English  judge  lias  recently  decided  that  "  there  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  ■with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  hint  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  the  recipient."  Theatrical  managers  who  have  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  law,  as  laid  down 
by  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  them  without  solicitation.  The  "Argonaut  " 
will  return  all  unavailable  AfSS.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  those  sending  AfSS.  to  distinctly  understand  tliat  we 
are  not  responsiblefor  the  preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Miss  Jewell's  novel,  "  A  Marsh  Island,"  has  gone  into  its  fourth  edi- 
tion. 

Zola's  new  novel  is  entitled  "L'Ouvrage."  A  painter  is  the  hero, 
and  an  unpainted  picture  a  leading  incident. 

President  Noah  Porter,  of  Vale,  with  a  corps  of  assistants,  is  busily 
at  work  upon  a  revision  of  Webster's  dictionary. 

The  Harpers  paid  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  manuscript  of  a  story, 
and  then  discovered  that  it  had  been  printed  fifteen  years  ago.  A  Vas- 
sar  girl  did  it. 

The  conclusion  of  Lord  Lytion's  poem,  "  Glenaveril,"  is  announced 
for  immediate  publication.  Probably  few  people  will  be  wildly  excited 
by  this  intelligence. 

Two  years  ago  the  so-called  Shapira  manuscripts  were  held  in  Lon- 
don at  a  valuation  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  other  day  they  were 
sold  for  eighty  cents. 

"The  Bar-Sinister,"  is  announced  by  Cassell  &  Company.  The  name 
of  the  author  is  not  given.  The  text  is  Mormonism,  the  bar-sinister  on 
the  escutcheon  of  the  great  republic. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  invasion  of  England  by  the  Americans  that 
the  summer  number  of  one  of  the  most  British  of  journals,  The  Illus- 
trated London  News,  is  chiefly  written  by  an  American  and  chiefly  illus- 
trated by  an  American— Mr.  Bret  Harte'  and  Mr.  R.  Caton  Woodville. 

The  correspondence  between  Herbert  Spencer  and  Frederic  Harrison, 
which  lately  attracted  so  much  attention,  will  be  given  in  full  in  the  first 
article  of  the  forthcoming  number  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and 
will  receive  a  thorough  overhauling  by  the  editor,  who  was  mixed  up  in 
the  affair,  to  his  apparent  disadvantage. 

Of  all  the  English  magazines,  Longman's  has  been  most  hospitable  to 
American  writers.  W.  D.  Howells,  Bret  Harte,  John  Burroughs,  and 
Brander  Matthews  have  already  contributed  to  it,  and  in  the  July  num- 
ber W.  J.  Henderson  has  a  very  clever  and  fanciful  short  story,  "  Love 
and  Learning." 

The  town  of  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island,  has  been  severe  on  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne,  in  fining  him  forty  dollars  for  whipping  the  son  and  heir  of 
one  of  its  leading  citizens.  The  boy  was  throwing  stones  at  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's children,  so  he  thought,  and  he  punished  him  according  to  his 
supposed  crime.  The  only  way  he  can  get  even  with  the  people  of  that 
pretty  town  is  to  put  them  in  a  book,  where  they  will  see  themselves  held 
up  to  ridicule.     Hawthorne  has  ten  boys  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Shillaber,  the  "  Mrs.  Partington,"  is  over  seventy  years  old,  and 
a  cripple.  For  thirty  years  rheumatism  has  tortured  him,  and  he  has 
completely  lost  the  use  of  his  lower  limbs.  Locomotion,  save  in  a 
wheeled  chair,  is  impossible  with  him.  He  can  neither  stand  nor  walk, 
but  while  in  these  respects  he  is  as  helpless  as  a  babe,  his  general  health 
is  sound,  his  appetite  generous,  and  his  spirits  are  unclouded.  Some  of 
the  funniest  of  his  sayings  have  been  written  when  he  was  in  acute  pain. 

Besides  completing  his  serial  in  The  English  Illustrated,  the  late 
Hugh  Conway  left  complete  a  sensational  tale  akin  to  "Called  Back" 
and  "  Dark  Days."  It  is  called  "  Slings  and  Arrows,"  and  will  appear 
in  the  fall.  The  Academy  hears  that  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Conway  is  shortly 
to  be  published,  which  will  be  based  largely  upon  his  letters,  and  will 
contain  several  of  his  early  unpublished  writings,  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  later  works.  The  first  book  heever  published  wasa  collec- 
tion of  songs  and  verses,  entitled   "A  Life's  Idylls,  and  Other  Poems." 

A  Boston  legal  authority  says  that  the  young  lady  who  has  been  jilted 
has  the  right  to  read  the  recreant's  letters  in  her  breach  of  promise  suit, 
but  she  must  not  weave  them  into  a  novel  and  copyright  them.  That 
privilege  belongs  to  the  gentleman.  She  may,  however,  demand  the  re- 
turn of  her  own  letters  as  her  property.  This  is  not  the  popular  idea, 
but  there  have  been  many  decisions.  George  Washington  kept  copies 
of  his  letters,  and  bequeathed  them  to  his  nephew,  who  had  them  pub- 
lished. A  compiler  of  another  biography  of  Washington  copied  them. 
There  was  a  lawsuit.  The  judge  said  that  Washington  did  not  part 
with  the  ownership  by  sending  the  letters  to  his  correspondents,  and  he 
declared  this  doctrine  applicable  to  all  letters,  whether  of  literary  value 
or  not. 

Francis  H.  Underwood,  of  Boston,  who  succeeds  Bret  Harte  as  Con- 
sul at  Glasgow,  no  doubt  owes  his  appointment  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
something  of  a  literary  man.  He  was  an  associate  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  when  it  was  first  started  ;  he  edited  a  handbook  of  literature, 
which  is  used  in  the  public  schools ;  he  lias  written  one  or  two  novels, 
which  never  achieved  the  honor  of  passing  into  a  second  edition.  His 
most  recent  literary  work,  and  perhaps  his  best,  is  a  life  of  Longfellow, 
and  he  has  some  lime  been  engaged  on  the  lives  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Whiitier,  as  companion  volumes  in  a  series  of 
literary  biographies.  Socially.  Mr.  Underwood  is  popular.  He  is  a 
fluent  talker,  and  something  of  a  ion  vivant.  It  would  probably  be 
entirely  safe  to  match  him  against  any  man  in  America  as  a  salad  mixer, 
and  he  can  probably  make  a  better  bowl  of  punch  than  any  other  man 
in  the  public  service.  In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Underwood  is  strik- 
ing. He  is  a  widower,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  well  preserved,  tall, 
square  shouldered,  erect,  and  ruddy.  He  wears  a  full  white  beard,  and 
is  suave  and  courtly  in  his  manners. 

The  Academy  wishes  that  Mr.  James  would  be  a  little  more  severe  in 
his  revision.  "What,  for  instance,"  it  says,  "are  we  to  understand 
that  an  imagination  does  when  it  begins  to  'crepitate'?  Again,  we 
could  have  spared  more  than  one  supersubtle  disquisition  where  the 
analysis  comes  disagreeably  near  to  being  mere  '  finnicking."  and  noth- 
ing more."  The  Athenaum  says  that  Mr.  James's  "weak  point  is 
verbosity,"  and  it  adds:  "It  is  interesting  to  see  how  little  Mr.  James 
has  varied  throughout  his  career  as  a  writer  of  fiction  from  that  vein  of 
tranquil  pessimism  with  which  all  his  readers  arc  familiar.  It  is  always 
the  same  theme  in  diverse  variations — the  wrong  man  and  the  wrong 
woman,  the  wrong  woman  and  the  wrong  man.  Jack  never  has  Jill ; 
nothing  goes  well.  It  is  odd  how  Mr.  James  became  so  imbued  with 
this  view,  for  one  would  say  that  of  all  people  in  the  world  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  were  the  most  disposed  to  '  take  short  views  of 
life,'  and  to  regard  bad  luck  as  all  in  the  day's  work,  expecting  better 
things  next  time ;  and  that  a  gentle  and  resigned  melancholy  was  the 
very  last  frame  of  mind  one  would  expect  to  find  them  adopt  Least 
of  all  are  they  usually  the  people  to  let  things  go  wrong  by  default  for 
want  of  clearing  up  misconceptions.  Mr.  James  ought  to  see  more  of 
his  fellow-countrymen." 


The  Decline  of  the  Mission  System. 

In  his  new  volume — "  History  of  the  Pacific  States  of  North  America, 
Volume  XIV:  California,  Volume  II  (1801-1824)" — Hubert  Howe  Ban- 
croft completes  the  history  of  California  as  a  Spanish  province,  notes  its 
brief  experience  as  part  of  the  Mexican  empire,  and  brings  the  general 
record  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  republican  rule  in  1824.  Various 
topics  of  earlier  and  later  period*  are  incidentally  brought  in,  but  these 
limits  may  safely  be  said  to  define  the  period  treated.  The  general  plan 
of  the  volume  is  10  take  up  the  history  of  each  mission,  from  San  Diego 
to  San  lrran< :i<  i,  discuss  its  financial, 

and  industrial  conditions  and  instituti  ins,  describe  the  prominent  men, 
and  chronicle  its  progress  ;   to  record  the  Russian  settlement  at  Bodega 


Bay  and  Fort  Ross ;  and  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the  volume  to  a 
first  installment  of  a  "  Pioneer  Register  and  Index. "  This  last  is  a  new 
feature,  and  one  of  no  small  value.  It  consists  of  short  biographies  of 
those  pioneers,  both  Spanish  and  foreign,  who  came  here  and  were  in 
any  way  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  country  prior  to  1849.  Some 
idea  of  ils  extent  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  four  thousand 
names  treated  in  this  volume — from  Abbott  to  Ezquer— occupy  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  pages.  In  this  period  we  see  the  control  of  the  people 
gradually  slipping  from  the  hands  of  the  mission  fathers.  The  natural 
evolution  of  government,  hastened  by  the  political  changes  in  Mexico 
and  the  vices  and  abuses  which  crept  into  the  ecclesiastical  administra- 
tion, brought  the  military  and  civil  officials  into  greater  power  and  made 
them  all  but  paramount.  The  missions  were  increased  lo  the  number  of 
twenty-one,  the  last  being  that  of  Sonoma.  It  was  founded  in  1823, 
and  was  dedicated  to  San  Francisco  Solano,  and  it  was  from  the  confu- 
sion o\~  names,  and  also  from  the  inconvenience  of  adding  Asis  and  So- 
lano to  designate  the  respective  saints  Francis,  that  arose  the  popular 
usage  of  calling  the  two  missions  Dolores  and  San  Solano — the  latter 
name  being  replaced  in  1835  by  the  original  one  of  Sonoma.  Concern- 
ing a  prominent  man  of  this  period  and  his  reception  at  Monterey  as 
'  iovernor,  the  following  passage  is  quoted  ;  it  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  time  : 

The  new  ruler  appointed  by  Viceroy  Calleja  on  December  31,  1814,  was  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Pablo  de  Sola,  of  whose  past  life  and  services  we  know  only  that 
he  was  a  Spaniard,  an  officer  of  the  royal  army;  had  a  brother  who  was  a  friar 
in  the  college  of  San  Fernando,  and  had  served  temporarily  as  luzbilitado gen- 
eralof  the  Californias  in  Mexico.  He  arrived  at  Tepic  May  16th,  and  landed 
at  Monterey  from  the  Pas  y  Religion,  after  a  voyage  of  seventy-five  or  eighty 
days,  on  the  30th  of  August.  Juan  Bautista  narrates  in  considerable  detail  the 
ceremonies  and  festivities  of  the  next  day  or  two  by  which  the  new  ruler  was 
welcomed.  Friars,  settlers,  and  Indians  came  to  Monterey  from  all  the  country 
round.  President  Senan,  with  twenty  padres  and  thirty  native  musicians  and 
singers,  headed  by  "Jose  el  Cantor,"  marched  in  procession  to  the  presidio 
chapel  to  chant  a  Te  Deunt,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Sola  with  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  whose  advance  was  amid  salutes  of  artillery.  After  mass,  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  speech  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Then,  after  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies, there  was  a  review  of  the  troops  in  the  plaza,  and  a  discourse  by  the  new 
Governor,  received  with  loud  vivas.  In  the  executive  mansion  Sola  was  wailed 
on  by  a  delegation  of  twenty  young  girls,  who,  through  Dona  Magdalena  Estu- 
dillo,  delivered  an  address  of  welcome,  all  kissing  his  hand  and  receiving  gifts  of 
bonbons.  A  feast  followed,  the  tables  being  laden  with  the  delicacies  of  the 
province,  game,  and  other  meats,  the  olive  of  San  Diego,  the  orange  of  San  Ga- 
briel, the  wines  of  San  Fernando,  and  the  "oven-fruits"  of  the  famous  San  An- 
tonio Hour.  The  dishes  were  decorated  with  flowers  from  the  garden  of  Felipe 
Garcia,  whose  daughters  waited  on  the  table.  After  the  repast,  soldiers  in 
vaquero  costume  gave  exhibitions  of  horsemanship ;  the  inevitable  bull  and  bear- 
tight  took  place,  and  in  the  evening  a  grand  ball  was  given  by  the  ladies  of  Mon- 
terey at  the  commandant's  house,  which  lasted  till  dawn. 

A  vivid  impression  of  one  phase  of  life  at  that  lime  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract,  an  account  of  a  typical  California  school  of 
the  time: 

The  Monterey  school  was  a  rude  institution.  Rude  benches  extended  along 
the  sides  of  a  long,  low,  adobe  room,  with  dirty  unpainted  walls.  On  a  raised 
platform  at  one  end  sat  the  soldier-master,  of  fierce  and  warlike  mien,  clad  in  fan- 
tastic, greasy  garments,  with  ferule  in  hand.  On  the  wall  over  his  head,  or  just 
at  one  side,  was  a  great  green  cross  and  the  picture  of  a  saint,  to  which  each  boy 
came  on  entering  the  room  to  say  a  hendiio  aloud.  Then  he  approached  the 
platform  to  salute  the  master  by  kissing  his  hand,  and  receive  a  "  bellowed  "  per- 
mission to  take  his  seat,  ....  and,  as  soon  as  a  large  boy  had  shown  him  the 
place,  began  to  read  his  lesson  as  loud  as  his  throat  and  lungs  would  permit;  or, 
if  learning  to  write,  he  ruled  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  piece  of  lead,  and  went  to  the 
master  for  quill  and  copy.     At  a  certain  hour  the  copies  were  examined,  and  the 

ferule  was  in  constant  motion  at  that  hour A  more  terrible  implement  of 

torture  than  the  ferule,  however,  lay  on  the  master's  table — a  hempen  scourge  of 
many  iron-pointed  lashes,  held  in  reserve  for  serious  offenses,  such  as  laughing 
aloud,  running  in  the  street,  playing  truant,  spilling  ink,  or,  worst  of  all,  failing 

to  know  the  Christian  doctrine The  course  of  study  was  six  months  or  a 

year  of  primer,  or  a,  b,  c;  six  months  of  the  Christian  caton,  or  second  book,  a 
mass  of  stupid  and  worse  than  useless  study;  reading  manuscript  letters  of  offi- 
cers, padres,  old  women,  or  the  master  himself;  writing  from  eight  grades  of 
copies,  from  straight  marks  to  words;  and  finally  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic, 
with  more  doctrina  Christiana.  This  last  all-important  branch  was  learned 
chiefly  from  Ripalda's  catechism,  the  bete  noire  of  every  Spanish  child,  lo  be 
learned  entire  bv  heart  and  recited  in  a  monotonous  sing-song. 

Commercial  relations  with  foreigners  were  of  a  very  restricted  charac- 
ter. For  instance,  in  the  times  of  Sola's  predecessor  the  Russians  in 
Alaska  were  almost  starved  by  the  non-arrival  of  their  supply  ships  and 
the  failure  of  the  fishing  season.  The  Russian  Chamberlain,  Nikolai 
Petrovich  Rezanof,  happening  to  be  at  Sitka  at  the  time,  sailed  down  to 
San  Francisco  to  purchase  supplies.  Of  his  difficulties  in  obtaining 
them  the  historian  gives  us  an  account.  In  it  will  be  found  the  story  on 
which  Bret  Harte  founded  his  romantic  poem,  "  Concepcion  de  Ar- 
giiello," printed  elsewhere  in  this  number: 

The  Juno  anchored  outside  the  heads,  and  next  morning,  April  5th,  ran 
straight  for  the  harbor,  with  tide  and  wind,  and  all  sails  set.  In  view  of  the 
critical  state  ofaffairs  on  board,  Rezanof  resolved  to  run  past  the  fort,  even  at 
the  risk  of  receiving  a  few  cannon-balls.  "  What  ship?"  was  the  greeting  sent 
to  the  strangers  through  the  trumpet  from  the  shore.  "  Russian,"  was  shouted 
back.  "  Let  go  your  anchor,"  thundered  the  Spaniard.  "  Si,  senor ;  si,  senor," 
replied  the  Russian,  and  the  anchor  was  dropped  as  soon  as  the  Juno  was  safely 
out  of  the  guns'  range.  The  Russians  were  now  safe  from  the  guns  of  San 
Joaquin  Battery,  but  they  were  not  without  misgivings  respecting  their  recep- 
tion. Twenty  armed  men  came  down  to  the  shore,  escorting  Alfe'rez  Luis  Ar- 
giiello, commandant  in  his  father's  absence,  and  Father  Una.  Langsdorff  and 
Lieutenant  Davidof  went  ashore  for  an  interview,  which  was  conducted  in  Latin 
between  the  naturalist  and  the  friar,  and  all  was  well  so  far,  for  the  visitors  were 
entitled  at  least  to  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions  for  the  present  urgent  needs.  Re- 
zanof and  his  officers  were  invited  to  dine  at  the  Presidio,  where  they  were  enter- 
tained by  Senora  Argiiello  and  her  family,  with  the  aid  of  two  friars.  Don  Luis 
it  is  true  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  Juno's  appearance  instead  of  the  Na- 
deshda  and  Xcz'a,  and  of  the  coming  of  the  embassador-extraordinary  in  so  in- 
formal a  manner,  this  information  being  intended  for  transmission  to  the  Gover- 
nor at  Monterey.  Rezanof  had  expected  the  question,  and  he  adroitly  answered 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  host,  in  a  manner  more  in  accordance  with  his  designs 
than  with  the  exact  truth,  and  always  without  reference  to  the  true  motive  of  his 
visit.     A  courier  was  dispatched  to  the  Governor. 

Next  day  the  visitors  were  entertained  at  the  mission,  but  they  said  nothing 
of  trade,  though  the  friars  were  apparently  inclined  to  broach  that  subject;  nor 
of  their  urgent  need,  ....  but,  on  the  contrary,  Rezanof  gave  presents  of  more 
or  less  value  to  nearly  everybody  at  the  presidio  and  mission.  His  gifts  gradu- 
ally drew  in  padres  from  abroad  to  share  the  stranger's  bounty;  the  cargo  was 
thus  artfully  displayed ;  and  the  temptation  became  so  irresistible  that  at  last  the 
friars  voluntarily  proposed  to  barter  a  cargo  of  bread-stuffs,  the  very  thing  the 
Russians  most  desired.  But  the  Governor's  consent  had  to  be  gained,  and  the 
chamberlain  wrote  to  Arrillaga  that  he  would  come  overland  to  Monterey  for 
an  interview;  but  presently  Don  Jose  Argiiello  arrived  with  a  letter  from  Ar- 
rillaga, in  which  he  said  he  would  spare  his  visitors  so  much  trouble,  as  it  was  his 

intention  to  come  immediately  to  San  Francisco Arrillaga  arrived  on  or 

about  April  18  and  received   the  Russians  with  the  same  courtesy  that  had  been 

shown  by  his  subordinates Not  a  day  was  allowed  to  pass  before  the 

subject  of  trade  was  brought  up,  but  in  this  matter  the  Governor  proved  to  be  in- 
conveniently wary  and  honest.  In  the  ensuing  interviews  and  discussions  he 
gradually  drew  out  of  the  Russian  plenipotentiary,  after  not  a  few  diplomatic  lies 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  the  substantial  truth  that  the  Juno  had  brought  a  cargo 
of  goods  to  trade  for  bread-stuffs,  though  the  wily  Rezanof  would  not  say  quite 
so  much  literally,  still  keeping  secret  his  urgent  need,  putting  it  all  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  benefit  from  trade,  and  professing  that  while  his  commissary  had  a 
few  goods  he  would  like  to  sell,  his  own  object  was  merely  to  collect  samples  of 
California  products  to  be  distributed  among  the  northern  establishments  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  adaptability  to  that  market. 

Argument,  persuasion,  and  flattery  were  alike  unavailing.  Arrillaga  admitted 
the  convenience  of  trade  for  ihe  people  of  California,  but  he  would  not  violate 
the  laws,  nor  his  oath  of  office.  The  utmost  concession  he  would  make,  after  the 
Russian  had  exhausted  his  eloquence,  was  to  permit  the  purchase  of  grain  for 
cash.  This  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  as  the  Governor  doubtless  well  knew, 
since  the  Juno  could  carry  but  a  very  small  .irnount  of  grain  in  addition  to  her 
cargo  of  goods.  Rezanof  urged  that  when  cash  had  been  paid  for  the  grain,  and 
the  proper  report  had  been  sent  to  the  Viceroy,  surely  the  friars  might  use  their 
money  as  they  pleased,  even  if  they  chose  to  buy  a  few  things  from  ihe  Juno. 
"No,  no,"  replied  the  honest  old  ruler,  "  that  would  be  the  same  thing;  and 
after  living  sixty  years  without  reproach,  I  can  not  take  such  a  trick  on  my  con- 
science." Neither  did  the  hint  that  the  holy  fathers  were  willing  enough  to  take 
it  on  theirs  produce  the  desired  effect.'  Rezanof,  however,  had  yet  one  card  to 
play  before  the  game  was  lost  or  won. 

From  the  first  Rezanof  had  paid  daily  visits  to  the  commandant's  house,  and 
was  kindly  received  by  all  members  of  the  Argiiello  family,  "  Among  the  lovely 
sisters  of  the  commandant,"  writes  he,  "  Dona  Concepcion  has  the  name  of  being 
the  beauty  of  California,  and  your  Excellency  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that 
we  were  .sufficiently  rewarded  for  our  sufferings,  and  passed  the  time  very  pleas- 
antly  The  Californian  beauty  was  ambitious,  and  disposed,  even  at  the 

early  age  of  fifteen,  to  be  discontented  in  the  land  of  her  birth,  which  in  their 
joking  discussions  she  was  wont  to  deprecate.  "  A  good  soil,  a  warm  climate, 
plenty  of  grain  and  cattle,"  she  said,  "but  nothing  else."  What  wonder  that 
court    life   at   St.  Petersburg,  as   pictured  by  the  distinguished  and   handsome 

Iran  fascinating,  or  that  this  child,  weary  of  the  sun-basking  indolence 

d  1  inting  under  the  dull  monotony  of  life  at  a  frontier  gar- 
I lowed  her  heart  to  follow  her  ambition  and  reciprocated  the  advances  of 
one  who,  though  ambassador  and  chamberlain,  was  also,  alas '.  a  heretic. 


It  was  not,  however,  until  all  other  expedients  had  failed,  that  Rezanof  pressed 

his  suit  so   far  as   to   propose  marriage Dona    Concepcion   consented; 

so  did  her  parents;  and  so  did  the  friars  reluctantly,  on  condition  that  the  be- 
trothal  should  be   kept  secret   and   be  subject  to   the  Pope's  approval 

Doha  Concepcion  had  before  been  very  useful  as  a  "devoted  friend  "  in  keeping 
the  chamberlain  acquainted  with  the  slate  of  feeling  on  commercial  topics,  and 
the  pretty  spy's  occupation  was  gone ;  but  as  Rezanof  was  now  counted  as  one  of 
the  family,  the  father  and  brother  kept  no  secrets  from  him.  "  From  this  time," 
he  writes,  "  I  managed  this  port  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  as  my  interests  re- 
quired. The  Governor  was  very  much  astonished  to  see  Don  Jose  intrust  me 
with  the  most  private  affairs  of  his  household,  and  to  find  himself  all  at  once,  so 
to  speak,  my  guest."  With  the  new  alliance  in  favor  of  the  project,  failure  was 
impossible.  Arrillaga,  with  all  his  official  integrity,  barely  able  to  resist  the 
friars,  the  people,  and  his  own  inclinations,  could  no  more  resist  Don  Jo.- J  Ar- 
giiello, his  friend  of  thirty  years'  standing,  than  Don  Jose'  could  be  deaf  to  the 
entreaties  o!"  his  daughter,  the  spoiled  darling  of  his  family,  or  than  Dona  Con- 
cepcion could  fail  to  look  at  all  projects  of  trade  through  the  eyes  of  her  Russian 
lover.  As  soon  as  Arrillaga  had  yielded,  a  somewhat  complicated  plan  was  de- 
vised, by  which  cash  was  to  appear  as  the  medium  of  purchase  on  both  sides. 
That  is,  the  Governor,  on  a  petition  being  presented  to  him  by  the  inhabitants, 
setting  forth  their  need  of  the  goods,  was  to  buy  the  Juno's  cargo  for  money 
from  the  Russian  commissary,  Rezanof's  name  not  appearing  in  the  transaction, 
except  to  certify  that  the  commissary  had  a  right  to  sell  the  goods.  The  com- 
missar)' was  to  use  the  money  thus  acquired  to  buy  grain  and  other  provisions 
from  the  friars;  and  the  latter  could  subsequently  return  the  Governor  his  coin 
for  the  goods  they  needed.  Accordingly  grain  was  brought  in  rapidly  from  all 
directions,  ihe  Juno  was  soon  loaded,  and,  having  accomplished  his  object,  Re- 
zanof delayed  his  departure  as  little  as  possible. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  the  unhappy  ending  of  the  romance  which  played  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  narrative  just  presented.  Having  crossed  over  to  Kam- 
chatka, Rezanof  started  in   September  from  Okhotsk  for  an  overland  trip  to  St. 

Petersburg His  constitution  had  been  weakened  by  the  hardships  of  the 

preceding  year,  and  he  was  unable  to  endure  his  long  winter  journey.  He  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever  and  was  carried  into  a  Vakout  hut.  Recovering,  he 
pressed  on  for  twelve  days,  when  exhaustion  caused  him  to  fall  from  his  horse. 
The  combined  effects  of  the  fall  and  the  feyer  kept  him  for  some  time  bedridden 
at  Y.ikutsk,  whence  he  started  too  soon,  but  succumbed  at  Krasnoyarsk,  where 
he  died  on  March  1,  1B07. 

Dona  Concepcion  Argiiello,  the  sincerity  of  whose  affection  for  the  Russian 
chamberlain  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  did  not  learn  of  her  lover's  death  for  sev- 
eral years.  Vet  she  was  constant  to  his  memory,  refused  to  listen  to  words  of 
love  from  other  suitors,  and  finally,  when  it  became  evident  that  her  betrothed 
was  either  dead  or  false,  she  took  the  robes  of  a  beata,  and  dedicated  her  life  to 
deeds  of  charity.  When  the  Dominicans  founded  their  convent  of  St.  Catherine, 
at  Benicia,  Dona  Concepcion  entered  that  establishment,  and  there  she  died  in 
1857,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  She  enjoyed  the  respect  and  veneration  of  all 
who  knew  her,  and  there  were  few  families  who  could  not  remember  some  act  of 
kindness  at  her  hands. 

While  the  Spanish  missions  were  living  that  indolent,  unambitious 
life  so  loved  by  their  descendants  of  the  present  day.  the  Russians 
found  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Stale.  San 
Francisco  Solano,  or  Sonoma,  was  as  far  north  as  the  Spaniards  ever 
got,  and  the  pleasant  lands  beyond  were  given  up  to  the  Russians.  Of 
their  settlements,  Mr.  Bancroft  says : 

From  1812  to  1840  the  Russians  kept  up  an  establishment  at  the  FaraJloncs  as 

well  as  at  Ross The  two  leading  objects  of  the   company  in   founding 

the  California  establishment  had  been,  as  the  reader  is  well  aware,  Cur-hunting 
and  the  opening  of  an  advantageous  trade  with  the  Spanish  neighbors  for  pro- 
visions      It   was  always  believed   by  the  Spanish  Californians,  and  often 

by  others,  that  the  company  was  deriving  an  immense  revenue  from  the  furs 
taken  by  the  Ross  colony,  but  this  was  an  exaggerated  view. 

As  the  hunt  for  otter  became  less  and  less  profitable,  and  as  obstacles  interfered 
with  perfect  success  in  the  way  of  trade,  the  agents  of  the  company  turned  their 
attention  more  and  more  to  home  industries  at  Ross.  Agriculture  was  naturally 
one  of  the  most  important  of  these  industries.  Except  as  a  source  of  home  sup- 
ply for  the  colony,  it  was  not  regarded  as  a  success.  The  land  in  ihe  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  fort  was  limited  in  extent  and  not  remarkably  fertile,  while  the 
prevalent  coast  fogs  caused  grain  to  rust.  Gophers,  squirrels,  and  mice  were 
troublesome  pests.  Tillable  soil  was  only  to  be  found  in  small  spots  difficult  of 
access.  Wild  oats  sprang  up  in  the  old  fields,  which  were,  moreover,  exhausted 
by  constant  cropping They  accomplished  very  little,  as  had  to  be  admit- 
ted, even  in  comparison  with  the  neophytes.  The  yield  of  wheat  on  an  average 
was  only  five  fold,  and  of  barley  the  same.  Ten  fold  was  the  highest  result  in 
any  one  year.  The  officers  were  discouraged  before  1830,  but  efforts  were  kept 
up,  with  irregular  results,  until  the  end.  Vegetables  and  fruit  did  better  than 
grain,  but  only  small  quantities  of  the  product  was  ever  utilized  for  exportation 
to  Sitka.  Stock-raising  proved  hardly  more  profitable  in  proportion  to  what  was 
expected  of  it  than  agriculture,  owing  to  the  lack  of  pasturage  near  the  fort,  and 
the  impossibility  of  herding  the  cattle  effectually  on  the  vast  ranges  over  which 
they  strayed  during  half  the  year. 

A  considerable  quantity,  however,  of  salt  beef,  butter,  and  leather  was  sent 
every  year  to  Silka  after  domestic  wants  had  been  supplied ;  and  at  the  last  the 
company  had  about  two  thousand  cattle,  one  thousand  horses  and  mules,  and 
one  thousand  sheep  to  sell  with  the  establishment.  The  first  live  stock  was  ob- 
tained from  Californians,  not  without  some  difficulty  in  the  case  of  breeding- 
animals,  which,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose,  were  secured  through  the  aid 
of  the  Indians. 

There  was  hardly  any  article  of  wood,  iron,  or  leather  which  the  mechanics  of 
Ross  in  the  early  years  could  not  make  of  a  quality  sufficiently  good  for  the  Cal- 
ifornia market,  and  to  the  very  last  they  received  frequent  applications  from  the 
Spaniards.  Several  boats  were  built  for  Spanish  officers  or  friars.  Timber  and 
tiles  were  not  only  sent  south,  but  north,  and  even  in  some  instances  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Pine  pitch  was  also  sent  to  Silka  in  considerable  quantities,  in 
barrels,  which,  like  those  for  meat  and  other  exports,  were  made  by  the  Ross 
coopers.  All  these  industries  were,  of  course,  by  reason  of  the  limited  market, 
more  useful  than  profitable. 

As  Mr.  Bancroft  comes  down  nearer  our  own  times,  the  work  nat- 
urally becomes  more  interesting.  The  present  volume  is  an  extremely 
readable  one,  and  contains  invaluable  statistical  and  political  informa- 
tion. The  "  Pioneer  Record  and  Index  "  is  a  work  as  valuable  as  it  is 
exhaustive.  The  maps,  both  original  and  copied  from  old  manuscripts, 
are  many  and  well  executed,  and  the  notes  occupy  almost  as  muc" 
space  as  the  text.     Published  and  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 

General  Grant's  article  on  "Vicksburg"  is  to  appear  in  the  Septem- 
ber Century. 

If  report  speaks  truly,  the  New  York  Star  is  to  be  resuscitated,  and 
Mr.  William  Dorsheimeris  to  be  its  editor. 

R.  Caton  Woodville,  the  artist  of  the  London  Illustrated  News,  has 
been  "commanded  "  by  the  Queen  to  sketch  the  incidents  of  the  ros 
cent  royal  wedding. 

Anew  paper,  called  La  Estrclla,  and  printed  half  in  English  and  half 
in  Spanish,  has  been  started  in  the  city  of  Guatemala.  Its  proprietor 
is  one  J.  H.  Hollander,  who  was  abou,t  the  newspaper  offices  of  San 
Francisco  a  year  or  so  ago. 

Eighteen  magazines  have  flourished  in  New  York  city,  only  lo  fade  at 
last.  The  proprietor  of  a  magazine  which  once  was  popular  is  now  a 
pauper  patient  in  a  hospital.  That  special  qualities  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  magazines  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  able  men 
who  have  failed  to  meet  these  requirements  includes  Charles  F.  Hoff* 
man,  X.  I'.  Willis,  Edgar  Poe,  Park  Benjamin,  William  E.  Burton, 
Washington  Irving,  the  Duyckincks,  Thomas  Dun  English,  James  R. 
Gilmore,  and  others  equally  celebrated  in  different  lines  of  literary  work. 

William  T.  Stead,  the  editor  of  the  Pull  Mall  Gazette,  is  about  forty 
years  of  age,  a  slim,  wirv,  nervous  man.  with  push  and  energy  stamped 
upon  his  brow.  The  son  of  a  Congrcg.itionalist  minister,  he  was  born 
at  Howden-on-Tyne,  and  at  first  floated  on  the  world  as  junior  clerk  in 
a  shipping  office.  As  a  boy  he  was  passion. itely  fond  of  reading,  espec- 
ially of  history.  When  a  young  man  he  was  offered  and  accepted  a 
position  on  the  Northern  Echo,  a  daily  published  at  Newcastle.  When 
John  Morlev  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  he  chose 
Mr.  Stead  as  his  first-lieutenant,  and  so  faithfully  and  successfully  did 
Mr.  Stead  fulfill  his  duties  that  when  Mr,  Morley  resigned  the  editorial 
chair  the  proprietor  of  the  Gazette  made  Mr.  Stead  Mr.  Morley 's  suc- 
successor.     This  position  Mr.  Stead  has  ever  since  occupied. 

One  of  the  largest  advertisers  in  New  York  says :  '*  We  once  hit  upon 
a  novel  expedient  for  ascertaining  o\*er  what  area  our  advertisements 
were  read.  We  published  a  couple  of  half-column  '  ads.'  in  which  we 
purposely  misstated  historical  facts.  In  less  than  a  week  we  received 
between  three  and  four  hundred  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
from  people  wishing  to  know  why  on  earth  we  kept  such  a  consummate 
fool  who  knew  so  little  about  American  history.  The  letters  kept  pour- 
ing in  for  three  or  four  weeks.  It  was  one  of  the  best  paving  '  ads  '  we  • 
ever  printed.  But  we  did  not  repeat  our  experiment,  because  the  one  I 
refer  to  served  its  purpose.  Our  letters  came  from  school-boys,  girls, 
professors,  clergymen,  school-teachers,  and,  in  two  instances,  from  emi- 
nent men  who  have  a  world-wide  reputation.  I  was  more  impressed 
with  the  value  of  advertising  from  those  two  advertisements  than  I  should 
have  been  by  volumes  of  theories." 
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The   Mason-Porter  Wedding;. 

St.  Mary's  Cathedral  was  the  scene  of  a  pleasant  wedding 
last  Tuesday  evening.  The  contracting  parties  were  Miss 
Laura  M.  Porter  and  Lieutenant  Stanton  A.  Mason.  The 
bride  is  the  only  daughter  of  Mrs.  A.  A.  Porter,  of  Tucson, 

A.  T.  Having  passed  many  years  in  this  city,  her  circle  of 
acquaintances  here  is  large.  The  groom  is  a  lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  army,  his  regiment  being  the  Fourth 
Cavalry,  now  stationed  at  Fort  Lowell,  near  Tucson. 

On  the  evening  of  the  ceremony  the  Cathedral  was  filled 
with  the  many  friends  of  the  young  couple  long  belore  the 
hour  set  for  the  ceremony.  The  church  was  ablaze  with 
light  shed  by  the  many  wax  tapers  in  the  candelabra,  while 
ferns,  palms,  and  potted  plants,  neatly  arranged  within  the 
altar  rail,  imparted  their  verdant  beauty  to  the  interior. 
Several  voluntaries  were  played  on  the  organ  previous  to  the 
ceremony,  and  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  the  Presidio  Band 
played  Mendelssohn's  "  Wedding  March."  The  bridal  party 
then  entered  the  Cathedral  and  marched  down  the  central 
aisle  to  the  communion,  rail.  First  came  the  ushers,  Mr. 
John  Conway,  Mr.  J.  E.  Chrystal,  Mr.  Perrie  Kewen,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Dillon.  The  mother  of  the  bride  came  next, 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  groom.  Following  them  were 
the  four  bridesmaids,  who  were  accompanied,  arm-in-arm, 
by  the  four  groomsmen.  They  were,  respectively,  Miss 
Mamie  Sullivan,  Miss  Alice  Chrystal,  Miss  Lillie  Pendleton, 
Miss  Maggie  Conkling,  Lieutenant  L.  M.  Brett,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  C.  J.  Bailey,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  S.  D.  Stur- 
gis,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  R.  F.  Ames,  U.  S.  A.  Lastof 
all  came  the  bride  and  Lieutenant  Robinson,  U.  S.  A. 

The  toilets  worn  by  the  ladies  comprising  the  bridal  party 
were  all  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  elegance.  The 
bride  wore  a  very  handsome  costume  of  Blanc  J, voire  satin, 
en  train.  The  front  of  the  dress  was  of  Duchcsse  lace, 
caught  with  jabots  of  the  same  and  white  lilacs.  At  one  side 
was  a  plain  panel  of  the  satin,  and  on  the  other  were  two 
plaited  panels  shirred  at  the  bottom,  with  a  drapery  of 
Duchesse  lace  garnished  with  white  lilacs  between  the  pan- 
els. The  edge  of  the  dress  was  finished  with  a  puff  of  satin, 
covered  by  a  flounce  of  Duchesse  lace  that  almost  concealed 
the  row  of  fine  box-plaiting  at  the  base.  The  square-cut 
bodice  was  trimmed  with  Duchesse  lace  and  finished  with  a 
De  Medici  collar,  while  a  bunch  of  white  lilacs  nestled  at  the 
edge  of  the  corsage.  A  long  square  train  extended  from  the 
waist,  over  which,  falling  in  soft  folds  from  the  coiffure,  was 
a  veil  of  white  tulle,  held  in  place  by  natural  orange  flowers. 
She  carried  a  bouquet  of  lovely  nephetos  rosebuds  and  a 
Duchesse  lace  fan. 

Miss  Mamie  Sullivan  was  attired  in  a  combination  costume 
of  pale  blue  satin  and  pale  blue  embossed  grenadine,  with  a 
cordage  bouquet  of  Marechal  Neil  roses. 

Miss  Maggie  Conklin  wore  a  costume  of  heliotrope- 
colored  satin,  with  a  corsage  bouquet  of  Jacqueminot  roses. 

Miss  Lillie  Pendleton  appeared  in  a  toilet  of  white  surah 
satin,  with  a  corsage  bouquet  of  Bon  Silene  roses. 

Miss  Alice  Chrystal  wore  a  costume  of  pink  surah  satin 
trimmed  with  white  Valenciennes  lace,  with  a  corsage  bou- 
quet of  Duchesse  de  Brabant  roses. 

All  of  these  toilets  were  made  dancing  length  and  cut  de- 
collete, and  each  of  the  bridesmaids  carried  hand  bouquets 
of  Perle  de  Jardin  roses  tied  with  satin  ribbons  to  harmonize 
with  the  colors  of  their  dresses. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Porter,  the  mother  of  the  bride  was  attired  in 
an  elegant  costume  of  black  velours  de  Lyon  trimmed  with 
Duchesse  and  point  de  Venise  lace.  On  one  side  of  the 
skirt  was  a  panel  of  the  above  lace,  on  the  other  side  one  of 

Eoint  lace.  The  court  train  was  lined  with  delicately  tinted 
eliotrope  satin.  The  bodice  was  cut  decollete,  with  elbow 
sleeves,  and  trimmed  with  point  lace.  A  hand  bouquet  of 
heliotrope  and  diamond  ornaments  completed  the  details  of 
her  toilet. 

When  the  party  arrived  at  the  altar  rail  and  took  their 
proper  positions,  Rev.  Father  Barchi,  President  of  St.  Igna- 
tius College,  advanced,  and,  in  a  most  impressive  manner, 
read  the  ceremony  that  united  the  happy  couple.  The  party- 
then  left  the  altar,  the  bride  and  groom  together,  Mrs. 
Porter  escorted  by  Lieutenant  Robinson,  and  the  others  in 
their  respective  positions.  The  guests,  who  had  been  invited 
to  "attend  the  reception  also,  then  proceeded  in  carriages  to 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

The  wedded  couple  occupied  a  point  of  vantage  in  the 
main  parlor^  on  the  second  floor,  where  they  received  the 
congratulations  of  those  in  attendance.  Special  care  and 
taste  had  been  exercised  in  adorning  the  parlors,  the  pro- 
ducts of  green-houses  and  gardens  producing  charming 
effects.  In  frontof  the  main  mirror  was  a  large  lyre,  made 
of  marigolds  resting  on  a  base  of  Agrippina  roses.  Just 
over  it  were  seen  two  crossed  swords,  the  blades  of  margue- 
rites and  handles  of  marigolds,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
the  figure  "4"  made  of  red  geraniums.  At  each  side  were 
large  porcelain  jardinieres,  containing  gold-banded  lilies 
rich  in  their  exquisite  beauty.  A  symmetrical  drapery  of 
smilax  depended  from  the  top  and  down  the  sides  of  the 
mirror.  The  five  chandeliers  were  garlanded  with  smilax, 
and  under  each  was  a  sphere  of  gayly  colored  blossoms.  On 
the  face  of  the  pier  mirror  at  the  side  was  a  large  floral  rep- 
resentation of  a  four-leaved  clover,  each  section  composed 
of  different  exotics.  Over  it  was  a  ball  *of  marigolds,  and 
below  it  the  marble  mantel  was  completely  banked  with  a 
brilliant  array  of  cut  roses  and  other  flowers,  displaying 
everyshade  and  tint  harmonious  against  a  border  of  ferns. 
The  grate  below  was  screened  with  flowers  and  foliage,  and 
at  either  side  were  large,  upright  jardinieres  containing 
beautiful  lilies.  Upon  the  grand  piano  was  a  large  and 
handsome  combination  device  representing  a  horsehoe  of  vio- 
lets on  a  bed  of  fragrant  exotics,  while  gracefully  traced 
over  its  surface  was  a  true-lovers'  knot  of  delicate  scarlet 
blossoms.  The  side  parlors  were  adorned  with  palms,  ferns, 
smilax,  and  baskets  of  flowers,  while  depending  before  the 
mirrors  were,  respectively,  a  floral  butterfly  of  gorgeous  col- 
ors, and  a  true-lovers'  knot  delicate  and  pretty  in  conception. 
Exquisite  gilded  baskets  containing  the  rarest  roses  and  ex- 
otics were  seen  at  every  hand,  while  symbolical  designs, 
wrought  of  the  finest  blossoms,  were  equally  plentiful. 

The  Presidio  Band  enlivened  the  occasion  with  choice 
musical  selections.  Promenades  around  the  corridor,  with 
occasional  dances,  made  the  evening  pass  very  pleasantly. 
At  eleven  o'clock  supper  was  served  in  the  dining-hall  on 
the  second  floor.  A  large  buffet  in  the  centre  contained  a 
number  of  chef  Harder's  culinary  masterpieces,  interspersed 
with  pastry  and  fruit  pieces.  Tete-a-tete  tables  were  set 
around  the  room,  and  an  army  of  sable  attendants  catered 
to  the  wants  of  all.  The  menu  was  complete  in  every  de- 
tail, and  wines  were  served  lavishly.  After  supper  a  few 
more  dances  were  indulged  in,  and  at  midnight  the  guests 
departed  for  their  homes. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Mason  left  the  city  on  the  following 
day,  to  pass  a  couple  of  months  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ingson,  visiting  relatives  and  friends.  They  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  St.  Louis,  where  Lieutenant  Mason  will  assume  du- 
ties as  United  States  recruiting  officer. 

Among  those  present  at  the  reception  were:  Major-Gen- 
eral  and  Mrs.  Pope,  General  and  Mrs.  Bingham,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Moore,  Major  and  Mrs.  Dunn,  Mrs.  Major 
Coxe,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  Captain  Doaner Captain, 
Wheeler,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Ertgan,  Miss  Eagan,  Lieutenant 
Blake,  Lieutenant  Brett,  Lieutenant  Emmett,  Lieutenant 
Bailey,  Lieutenant  Best,  Lieutenant  Sturgis,  Lieutenant 
Rice,  Lieutenant  Robinson,  Lieutenant  Ames,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Cochrane,  Mr.  Pope,  Miss  Virginia  Veatman,  Misses  Belle, 
Ada,  and  Mamie  Sullivan,  Senator  and  Mrs  Reddy,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Highton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.N.Cook,  Mgr. 
Capel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ward,  Miss  Josie  Peralta, 
Miss  Marie  Dillon,  M  iss  Conway,  Misses  Agnes  and  Mamie 
Fan-en,  Miss  Annie  Ayres,  Mrs.  Chrystal,  Miss  Jennie  and 
Alice  Chrystal,  Mr.  and   Mrs.   L.  F.  Holtz,  Mr.  and   Mrs. 

B.  P.  Oliver,  Miss  Lillie  Pendleton,  MLss  Maggie  Conklin, 
Misses  Daisy  and  Birdie  Uhlhorn,  Miss  Bessie  Garvey, 
Miss  Gashwilcr,  MLss  Garvey,  Mr.  John  N.  Featherston, 
Mr.  Frank  Van  Vranken,  Mr.  Frank  Willey,  Mr.  Basil 
Heathcote,  Mr.  Ed.  Van  Bergen,  Dr.  W.  H.  Brunner,  Mr. 
John  Conway,  Mr.  J.  E.  Chrystal,  Mr.  Perrie  Kewen,  Mr. 
Thomas  Dillon,  and  many  others. 


Jeannette  Reynolds,  Miss  Lizzie  Sinton,  Miss  Helen  Stet- 
son, Miss  Sallie  Stetson,  Miss  Nellie  Stetson,  Mr.  Harry 
Gilmor,  Mr.  Ricardo  Pinto,  Colonel  Randall,  Mr.  A,  L. 
Stetson,  and  others. 

* 

A  Progressive  Euchre  Party. 
Miss  Emily  Kirketerp,  who  recently  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Honolulu,  gave  a  progressive  euchre  party,  last  Thurs- 
day evening,  at  her  residence,  1017  Bush  Street.  Her  in- 
vited guests  assembled  a  little  after  eight  o'clock,  and  soon 
commenced  the  details  of  the  interesting  game.  It  proved 
to  be  a  means  of  much  enjoyment,  and  was  only  terminated 
for  the  pleasure  of  indulging  in  a  number  of  dances.  A 
supper  was  served  during  the  evening,  and  the  guests  re- 
tired at  midnight,  greatly  pleased  with  their  evening's  enter- 
tainment. Those  present  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Belden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Allen,  Mr.  Harry  Gilmor,  Mr. 
Warren  Clark,  Mr.  J.  D.  Parkhurst,  Misses  Nellie  and 
Sallie  Stetson,  Miss  Jeannette  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Rogers,  Miss 
Hobbs,  Major  Rawdon,  Mr.  Ricardo  Pinto,  Mr.  Horton, 
and  Miss  Emily  Kirketerp. 


The  Stetson  Party. 
Misses  Nellie  and  Sallie  Stetson  gave  a  delightful  party 
last  Wednesday  evening,  at  their  residence  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue.  A  few  intimate  friends  were  invited,  who  passed 
the  evening  in  playing  progressive  euchre  and  in  endeavor- 
ing to  coax  creamy  coils  of  candy  into  shape.  Refresh- 
ments were  served,  and  several  dances  were  also  indulged 
in.    Among  those  present  were  Miss  Emily  Kirketerp,  Miss 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Lady  Waterlow  gave  a  ball  recently  at  her  home  in  Lon- 
don, and  on  that  occasion  wore  a  toilet  of  white  cut  velvet, 
in  train,  withajuponof  point  lace  and  surah  satin.-  Her 
drawing-rooms  were  decorated  with  masses  of  roses,  and  the 
number  of  beauties  there — even  in  London,  the  home  of  the 
professional  beauty — was  remarkable. 

At  Union  Island,  eighteen  miles  distant  from  Stockton, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  Jr.  (u£e  Miss  Susie  McMullin),  ac- 
cidentally shot  herself,  on  Thursday  evening,  while  handling 
a  self-cocking  pistol.  The  ball  entered  the  left  breast,  pen- 
etrating the  top  ol  the  lung,  and  was  extracted  from  the 
back.  The  wound  is  very  painful,  though  not  considered 
fatal,  and  there  is  every-  hope  that  Mrs   Williams  will  sur- 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Governor  George  Stoneman  came  up  from  Los  Angeles  on 
Tuesday. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Porter  will  return  to  Tucson,  A.  T,  to-day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Sisson  have  returned  from  their 
southern  trip. 

Miss  Grace  Jones  has  returned  from  the  Calaveras  Big 
Trees. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Belvin  are  in  England. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Fair  with  her  daughters  Misses  Tessie  and 
Birdie  Fair,  have  returned  from  the  Geysers,  and  will  re- 
main at  the  Palace  Hotel  until  her  residence  on  Pine  Street 
is  ready  for  occupancy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  will  pass  this  month  at  the  Napa 
Soda  Springs. 

Miss  Virginia  Hanchette  is  visiting  friends  at  Sacramento. 

Miss  Sheda  Torbert  has  returned  from  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Rose  has  returned  to  the  San  Gabriel  Mission. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Faull  and  family  have  returned  from  Kellogg's, 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Tyrrell,  Misses  Fannie  and  Lulu  Tyrrell,  and 
Mr.  G.  F.  Tyrrell  Jr.,  of  Sacramento,  went  to  Santa  Cruz 
on  Wednesday,  to  remain  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Spring  and  Miss  May  Mitchell  arrived  at 
the  Napa  Soda  Springs  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Grayson  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hinckley 
have  returned  from  their  visit  to  the  Grayson  ranch,  in  Ne- 
vada 

Mr.  John  D.  Yost,  Mr.  L.  Gilson  Jr.,  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Crocker  have  been  stopping  at  the  Gilsey  House,  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  William  Dunphy,  Miss  Jennie  Dunphy,  Mrs.  Noah 
F.  Flood,  and  Mr.  James  Dunphy  have  gone  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara, to  remain  about  two  weeks,  when  they  will  return  and 
go  to  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll  will  go  to  the  Geysers  soon,  ac- 
companied by  a  number  of  young  lady  friends. 

Miss  Mamie  Alexander  has  been  the  guest  of  Miss  Maud 
Estee,  at  Hedgeside  Farm,  Napa  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hastings  intend  passing  next 
week  at  Kellogg's. 

Miss  Florence  Reed  is  at  her  father's  ranch,  in  Yolo 
County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  returned  from  Santa 
Barbara  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  N.  D.  Rideout,  of  Sacramento,  was  in  the  city  last 
Monday. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Swift  came  up  from  Santa  Cruz  on  Tuesday, 
returning  soon  after. 

Mr.  Basil  Heathcote  came  over  from  San  Rafael  on  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  AnsellEaston,  of  Milbrae,  was  in  the  city  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  Alexander  G.  Abell  is  recuperating  at  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Hager,  Miss  Emelie  Hager,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Hicks  have  returned  from  Santa  Cruz,  and  are  again  at  the 
Palace. 

Mrs.  William  Kohl,  Miss  Mamie  Kohl,  and  Miss  Kate 
Felton  came  up  from  San  Mateo  on  Monday,  and  remained 
a  few  days  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  of  Redwood  City, 
were  visiting  friends  here  last  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  N.  Lilienthal  intend  passing  all  of  this 
month  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Gamble  returned  from  Los  Angeles  on  Sunday. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold  has  returned  to  Sacramento,  after  pass- 
ing several  enjoyable  weeks  at  Monterey. 

Misses  Virginia  and  Julia  Ortiz  have  gone  to  Kellogg's  to 
remain  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  Haley  are  enjoying  the  scenery  at 
Wawona  Station,  near  the  Mariposa  Big  Trees- 
Mr.  J.'  B.  Stetson,  Miss  Nellie  Stetson,  Miss  Mabel  Tay- 
lor, and  Mr.  A.  L.  Stetson  have  returned  home,  after  a 
pleasant  trip  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Finn  were  at  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs  all  of  last  week. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Ruggles  Jr.  came  up  from  Los  Angeles  last 
Sunday. 

Miss  Lulu  Fargo  returned  to  this  city  last  Sunday,  after 
a  pleasant  visit  in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Van  Duzer  will  remain  at  the  Napa 
Soda  Springs  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Pearson,  of  the  Baldwin  Hotel,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Burnett  have  returned  from  their 
southern  trip. 

Miss  Sallie  Stetson  has  returned  from  a  month's  sojourn 
at  Soda  Bay,  Lake  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  were  in  the  city  this 
week. 

Mr.  Harry  Gilmor  anticipates  a  trip  to  Honolulu  in  a 
few  weeks. 

Mr.  Walter  Painter  has  returned  to  his  ranch,  near  Mid- 
dleton,  Lake  county,  after  a  pleasant  sojourn  at  the  Napa 
Soda  Springs. 

Mr.  Amos  Burr  returned  from  Los  Angeles  last  Sunday. 

Judge  J.  M.  Sabin  returned  from  Carson  City  on  Monday. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Coombs  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Winnifred 
Kendrick,  returned  to  the  city  last  week  from  their  summer 
sojourn  at  Duncan's  Mills. 

Mr,  W.  E.  Sharon,  of  Virginia  City,  is  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Dr.  J.  M.  McNulty  has  returned  to  the  Palace, 
after  a  pleasant  visit  with  friends  at  Menlo  Park. 

Lady  Hesketh  and  Mrs.  Fred.  W.  Sharon  have  passed 
most  of  the  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  C.  Brown,  of  Sacramento,  was  in  the  city  on 
Tuesday. 

Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  and  Colonel  J.  H,  Withington  are 
enjoying  the  hunting  and  fishing  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  and  Miss  Ailene  Ivers  are 
having  a  splendid  time  at  Honolulu,  and  will  return  home 
on  the  steamer  Mariposa,  arriving  here  August  22d. 

Mr.  Stuart  B.  Samuels  is  visiting  his  father  in  New  York 
city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Fairbanks  (ji£e  Miss  Eva  E.  May- 
nard),  came  down  from  Petaluma  on  Wednesday  evening, 
and  stopped  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Morrow  will  leave  for  Lake  Tahoe  in  a  few 
days. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Kinkead  has  returned  from  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Lyon,  of  Sacramento,  were  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  Edgar  A.  Mizner  came  down  from  Benicia  on  Satur- 
day and  passed  several  days  in  the  city. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Wise  has  gone  to  the  Paraiso  Springs. 


Misses  Mamie,  Eelle,  and  Ada  Sullivan  left  Santa  Cruz 
on  Friday  of  last  week  for  San  Jose,  where  they  remained 
a  few  days,  returning  to  the  city  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Coleman  has  returned  to  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Fair  has  returned  from  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs  and  is  now  enjoying  life  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  contemplates  a  visit  to  relatives  in 
Kentucky. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples  and  Miss  Kittle  Staples  were  visiting 
friends  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  recently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rose  Jr.,  of  San  Mateo,  were  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  on  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone,  who  passed  several  days  of 
last  week  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs,  came  to  the  city  from 
Oak  Knoll  on  Monday  on  a  short  visit. 

Mr.  Chauncey  R.  Winslowand  Mr.  George  Hugo  Matter 
have  been  rusticating  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Hall  Jr.  is  visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hiram  Tubbs,  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  William  Friese  are  enjoying  their  honey- 
moon at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ward,  of  San  Rafael,  made  a  brief 
visit  to  the  city  this  week. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Campbell  arrived  here  on  Tuesday  from 
Tucson,  A.  T.,  on  a  short  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Coleman  and  Miss  Jessie  Coleman 
have  been  visiting  the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  are  again  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  has  returned  from  Monterey. 

Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue  and  Misses  Addie  and  Margaret 
Wallace  will  occupy  a  cottage  at  Santa  Cruz  during  this 
month. 

Major  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Truman  have  gone  to  Santa  Monica. 

Miss  Mollie  Phelan  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  James  F. 
Dunne,  of  San  Felipe. 

Misses  Birdie  and  Daisy  Uhlhorn  have  returned  from 
the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A,  N.  Towne,  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Foster,  have  relumed  to  the  city, 
after  a  delightful  visit  at  Sisson's. 

Mr.  Louis  McLanehas  returned  to  the  city,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  three  years  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Palache,and 
the  Misses  Ida  and  Sadie  Palache  have  returned  from  their 
sojourn  at  the  Big  Trees. 

Mrs.  Creed  Haymond  has  been  entertaining  Mrs.  Sena- 
tor McClure  and  Mrs.  William  Beckman  at  Donner  Lake. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Jerome  and  Miss  Edith  Farwell  are 
rusticating  in  Niles  Canon  with  a  party  of  friends. 

Miss  Ralphine  McArthur,  of  Mississippi,  and  Miss  Nellie 
Wakefield,  of  Missouri,  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L. 
McDonald  at  Santa  Rosa. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Robert  Fletcher,  of  San  Diego,  who 
are  in  the  city  on  a  month's  visit,  are  stopping  at  the  Bella 
Vista. 

General  Waller  Turnbull  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Wilshire  visited 
their  families  last  week  at  the  Geysers. 

Miss  Jeannette  Reynolds  has  returned  from  her  trip  to 
Howell  Mountain,  and  has  been  the  guest  of  the  Misses 
Stetson  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco  and  Miss  Mabel  Pacheco  will 
return  from  Del  Monte  to-day,  and  will  remain  at  the  Bella 
Vista  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  is  at  the  Geysers. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Wright,  of  Oakland,  have  been  passing 
several  weeks  at  the  Geysers. 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Reynolds  is  still  at  Howell  Mountain, 
where  she  will  remain  a  couple  of  weeks  longer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan  are  enjoying  a  sojourn  of 
several  weeks  at  the  Geysers. 

Mrs.  Colonel  Weller  and  Miss  Laura  Weller  have  re- 
turned from  the  Calaveras  Big  Trees,  and  are  again  at  the 
Bella  Vista. 

Mr.  Ricardo  Pirto  leaves  next  week  for  a  trip  to  the  Yo- 
semite Valley. 

Mr.  Lindsley  G.  Bingham  has  returned  from  Congress 
Springs,  greatly  improved  in  health. 

Mrs.  Votney  Spalding  went  to  Monterey  last  Saturday 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  Ashe  and  Miss  Ashe. 

Major  M.  Hecht  and  his  two  young  daughters  are  enjoy- 
ing the  baths  at  the  Geysers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Moody  are  at  ihe  Geysers,  where  they 
will  remain  until  Mrs.  Moody  fully  recovers  her  health. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier  returned  from  Del  Monte  on 
Wednesday,  and  will  remain  at  the  Bella  Vista,  as  formerly, 
having  given  up  their  intention  of  going  to  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Bates  have  engaged  apartments  at 
the  Bella  Vista  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Macfarlane  will  leave  here  in  about  two  weeks 
for  a  trip  around  the  world.  He  will  go  by  way  of  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Australia,  Japan,  China,  India,  and  thence  to 
Europe. 

Miss  Lizzie  Sinton  and  Miss  Lulu  Irwin  have  returned 
from  a  pleasant  trip  to  the  Geysers. 

Mrs.  Carl  Jungen  will  occupy  her  apartments  at  the  Bella 
Vista  to-day. 

Mr.  Charles  Baldwin  is  visiting  Mrs.  Lillie  Coit  at  Larks- 
mead. 

Mr.  Willis  J.  Currier  has  returned  to  his  ranch  near  Santa 
Fe,  N.  M. 

Mrs.  L,  S.  Pease  and  daughter  are  at  Pemberton  Cottage, 
Ocean  Avenue,  Long  Branch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Hill  have  been  spending  the  past 
week  at  Del  Monte.     Miss  Ada  Sullivan  accompanied  them. 

Mr.  Allen  Curtis,  of  Boston,  is  a  guest  at  Del  Monte. 

Henry  B.  Alvord,  of  San  Jose,  spent  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day at  De'  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe  came  down  Saturday  even- 
ing, and  remained  over  Sunday.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Miss  Millie  and  Mr.  Gaston  Ashe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Deane,  who  have  been  stopping  at 
Del  Monte  for  some  time,  leave  August  6th  for  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.'R.  D.  Girvin  returned  from  their  southern 
trip  yesterday. 

Air.  J.  DeBarth  Shorbcame  up  from  the  San  Gabriel  Mis- 
sion yesterday. 

General  J.  F.  Houghton  returned  from  Los  Angeles  yes- 
terday. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Keith,  Miss  Keith,  Miss  Mary  Eldridge,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Keith  Jr.,  and  Mr.  John  Housman  have  returned  to 
the  city,  after  a  pleasant  sojourn  at  Olema. 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Dean  is  now  convalescent,  after  his  severe 
attack  of  pneumonia. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

Lieutenant  Stanton  A.  Mason,  U.  S.  A.,  gave  a  dinner 
parly  at  the  Occidental  Hotel,  last  Saturday  evening,  to  a 
number  of  old  army  companions. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  D,  Sturgis,  U.  S.  A.,  was  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  a  couple  of  days  this  week. 

Captain  C.  Bryant,  U.  S.  A-,  was  in  the  city  on  Monday. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Stanworth,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Hartford,  was  at 
the  Occidental  on  Monday. 

Lieutenant  R.  H.  Fletcher,  Twenty-first  Infantry,  at  San 
Diego  Barracks,  has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

Lieutenant  I.  T.  Webster,  First  Artillery,  Fort  Mason, 
has  been  granted  two  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  J.  G.  Easton,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Lick  House. 

Major  W.  S.  Worth,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Benicia,  has  been  stop- 
ping at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Assistant-Surgeon  R.  H.  White,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel. 

Major  Earnest,  U.  S.  A.,  was  in  the  city  this  week. 

General  McKeever,  of  the  Adjutant-General's  office  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  ordered  to  this  city  October 
1st,  to  relieve  General  J.  C.  Kelton. 


An  enthusiastic  lover  of  chocolate  affirms  that  "  for 
those  who  wish  to  keep  the  imagination  free  and  vig- 
orous, chocolate  is  the  beverage  of  beverages.  How- 
ever copiously  you  have  lunched,  a  cup  of  chocolate 
immediately  afterward  will  produce  digestion  three 
hours  after,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  good  dinner. 
It  is  recommended  to  every  one  who  devotes  to  brain- 
work  the  hours  he  should  pass  in  bed;  to  every  wit 
who  finds  he  has  become  suddenly  dull ;  to  all  who 
find  the  air  damp,  the  time  long,  and  the  atmosphere 
unsupportable ;  and.  above  all.  to  those  who,  tor- 
mented with  a  fixed  idea.,  have  lost  their  freedom  of 
thought."  But  it  is  by  no  means  the  proper  caper  for 
those  who,  already  fat,  fear  becoming  fatter. 


INTAGLIOS. 

Sub  Rosa. 
A  kiss  is  Cupid's  self, 

Made  drunk  with  dewy  roses, 
Wee  thief  of  horrid  pelf; 
A  kiss  is  Cupid's  self, 
What  time  the  weary  elf 

His  wings  in  slumber  closes. 
A  kiss  is  Cupid's  self 

Made  drunk  with  dewy  roses! — Life. 


The  Ring:. 
Hold  the  trinket  near  thine  eye 
And  it  circles  earth  and  sky  ; 
Place  it  farther,  and  behold  ! 
But  a  finger's  breadth  of  gold. 

Thus  our  lives,  beloved,  He 
Ringed  with  love's  fair  boundary; 
Place  it  farther,  and  its  sphere 
Measures  but  a  falling  tear. 

— John  B.  Tabb  in  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Romance. 
My  love  dwelt  in  a  northern  land. 

A  gray  tower  in  a  forest  green 
Was  hers,  and  far  on  either  hand 

The  long  wash  of  the  waves  was  seen, 
And  leagues  on  leagues  of  yellow  ^and 

And  woven  forest  boughs  between. 

And  through  the  silver  northern  night 

The  sunset  slowly  died  away, 
And  herds  of  strange  deer,  lily-white, 

Stole  forth  among  the  branches  gray ; 
About  the  coming  of  the  light 

They  fled  like  ghosts  before  the  day ! 

I  know  not  if  the  forest  green 
Still  girdles  round  that  castle  gray; 

I  know  not  if  the  boughs  between 
The  white  deer  vanish  ere  the  day; 

Above  my  love  the  grass  is  green, 
My  heart  is  colder  than  fche  clay ! 

— Andrew  Lang. 

A  Conceit. 
Oh,  touch  that  rosebud — it  will  bloom, 

My  lady  fair ! 
A.passionaie  red  in  dim  green  gloom, 
A  joy,  a  splendor,  a  perfume 

That  sleeps  in  air. 

You  touched  my  heart ;  it  gave  a  thrill 

Just  like  a  rose 
That  opens  at  a  lady's  will ; 
Its  bloom  is  always  yours  until 

You  bid  it  close.    — Mortimer  Collins. 


Folded. 
Folded  upon  her  bosom  true 

Lie  the  still  hands,  which  lately  moved 

So  busily  for  all  she  loved; 
Which  moved  so  busily  for  you. 

Cold  the  quick  feet  which  to  and  fro 

Went  at  your  wish.     God  grant  your  own 
Through  long  disuse  not  useless  grown. 

How  if  her  zeal  but  wrought  your  woe  1 

Some  rust  undrawn  from  day  to  day 
Through  long  dull  years  which  have  no  story. 
Better  the  brief  flash  of  your  glory — 

Brave  sword  soon  broken  in  the  fray  ! 

— St.  James's  Gazette. 


After  Death. 
'Twas  in  that  other  land  across 

The  seas  of  death  they-met  again  ; 
Their  features  wore  a  sign  of  loss, 

And  gleams  of  unextinguished  pain. 

"And  do  we  meet  again,"  he  said, 
"  In  this  strange  spirit-peopled  space  ; 
This  long-imagined  land  of  shade, 

Still  with  thy  Eastern  pride  of  face  ?" 

"Alas!  I  suffered  much,"  she  said, 
"  I  loved,  but  could  not  speak  for  fear; 
I  did  not  dream  that  thou  wert  dead  ; 
Good-bye  ;  I  can  not  linger  here." 

He  saw  her  pass,  and  wild  and  rife 
Ran  olden  memories  in  his  heart ; 

The  pride  that  severed  them  in  life 
Still  kept  them  in  that  place  apart. 

— Boston  Transcript. 

Rupert,  the  Ropemaker. 
Between  my  cot  and  the  eastern  sea, 

Rupert,  the  ropemaker,  comes  and  stands, 
And  girds  his  waist  with  the  shining  bands 
Of  gold  Manila,  from  which  weaves  he, 
Down  on  the  Dunes  by  the  eastern  sea. 

Between  my  cot  and  the  eastern  sea, 
Spinning,  he  backward,  still  backward  goes, 
While  o'er  him  the  fresh,  fair  cordage  flows, 
Teaching  a  lesson  of  life  to  me, 
Whose  hopes  had  ebbed  to  the  eastern  sea. 

And  this  I  learned  by  the  eastern  sea : 
For, such  as  meekly  shall  failure  take, 
The  Lord  of  love  and  labor  may  make 

Their  backward  seeming  true  progress  be, 

As  Rupert  the  roper's,  by  the  sea. 

— Good  Words. 

On  the  Shore. 
Look  off",  dear  love,  across  the  sallow  sands, 
And  mark  yon  meeting  of  the  sun  and  sea ; 
How  long  they  kiss,  in  sight  of  all  the  lands! 
Ah,  longer,  longer  we. 

Now  in  the  sea's  red  vintage  melts  the  sun 
As  Egypt's  pearl  dissolved  in  rosy  wjnc, 
And  Cleopatra  Night  drinks  all.     "Tis  done! 
Love,  lay  thy  hand  in  mine. 

Come  forth,  sweet  stars,  and  comfort  heaven's  heart; 
Glimmer,  ye  waves,  round  else  unlighted  sands; 

0  Night,  divorce  our  sun  and  sky  apart  — 

Never  our  lips,  our  hands  ! 

— Sidney  Lanier. 

Rondel. 
All  day  I  said,  "My  Love  will  come  to-night!" 

And  knowing  this,  my  life  was  sweet  and  gay; 

Swiftly  the  hours  sped  themselves  away, 
And  nearer  drew  the  time  of  dear  delight, 
And  faster  beat  my  heart,  and  hope  was  bright, 

As  sun  went  down  and  left  the  twilight  gray. 
All  day  I  said,   "  My  Love  will  come  to-mght ! " 

And  knowing  this  my  life  was  sweet  and  gay; 

1  ".i.-nim!   1    ■   „.:!!:      :■    :  '.     ::  _ '  i ;    I-  ■'.  u 

And  happy  was  the  heart  where  fair  hopes  lay. 

The  night  descended— night  without  a  ray 
Of  stars  or  moon.     Love  came  not  with  his  light. 
All  day  I  said,  "  My  Love  will  come  to-night ! " 

— Laura  M.  Slaryuund  in  Harper's  Bazar. 


JV  girl  at  Harvard.  Miss  Brown,  of  the  Annex,  has 
lea  the  entire  college  in  all  its  departments.  She 
passed  the  examination  to  enter  on  an  equal  footing 
with  her  brothers,  has  taken  instructions  from  the 
same  professors,  though  at  separate  recitations,  end 
heads  them  all  in  rank.  She  can  not  take  a  diploma, 
but  she  can  have  a  certificate  of  testimony  of  what 
she  has  done. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 

A  Biography  of  Ben  Franklin. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  formerly  of  Boston,  came  very 
near  being  an  only  child.  If  seventeen  children  had 
not  come  to  bless  the  home  of  Benjamin's  parents, 
they  would  have  been  childless.  Think  of  getting  up 
in  the  morning  and  picking  out  your  shoes  and  stock- 
ings from  among  seventeen  pairs  of  them.  Imagine 
yourself  a  child,  gentle  reader,  in  a  family  where  you 
would  be  called  upon  every  morning  to  select  your 
own  cud  of  spruce  gum  from  a  collection  of  seventeen 
similar  cuds  stuck  on  the  window-sill.  And  yet  B. 
Franklin  never  murmured  or  repined.  He  desired  to 
go  to  sea,  and  to  avoid  this  he  was  apprenticed  to  his 
brother  James,  who  was  a  printer.  It  is  said  that 
Franklin  at  once  took  hold  of  the  great  Archimedean 
lever  and  jerked  it  early  and  late  in  the  interest  of 
freedom.  It  is  claimed  that  Franklin  at  this  time  in- 
vented the  deadly  weapon  known  as  the  printer's 
towel.  He  found  that  a  common  crash  towel  could 
be  saturated  with  glue,  molasses,  antimony,  concen- 
trated lye,  and  roller  composition,  and  that  after  a 
few  years  of  lime  and  perspiration  it  could  harden  so 
that  the  "Constant  Reader  "  or  "  Veritas  "  could  be 
stabbed  with  it  and  die  soon. 

Many  believe  that  Franklin's  other  scientific  experi- 
ments were  productive  of  more  lasting  benefit  to 
mankind  than  this,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

This  paper  was  called  the  New  England  Courant, 
It  was  edited  jointly  by  James  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and  was  started  to  supply  a  long-felt  want.  Ben- 
jamin edited  the  paper  a  part  of  the  time,  and  James 
a  part  of  the  time.  The  idea  of  having  two  editors 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  variety  of  vol- 
ume to  the  editorial  page,  but  it  was  necessary  for 
one  to  run  the  paper  while  the  other  was  in  jail.  In 
those  days  you  couldn't  sass  the  king,  and  then  when 
the  king  came  in  the  office  next  day,  and  stopped  his 
paper  and  took  out  his  ad.,  you  couldn't  put  it  off 
on  "  our  informant "  and  go  right  along  with  the 
paper.  You  had  to  go  to  jail,  while  your  subscribers 
wondered  why  their  paper  did  not  come,  and  the 
paste  soured  in  the  tin  dipper  in  the  sanctum,  and  the 
circus  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

How  many  of  us  to-day.  feilow-journalists,  would 
be  willing  to  stay  in  jail  while  the  lawn  festival  and  the 
kangaroo  came  and  went  ?  Who  of  all  our  company 
would  go  to  a  prison  cell  for  the  cause  of  freedom, 
while  a  double-column  ad.  of  sixteen  aggregated  cir- 
cuses and  eleven  congresses  of  ferocious  beasts,  fierce 
and  fragrant  from  their  native  lair,  went  by  us  ? 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Ben  got  disgusted  with  his 
brother,  and  went  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
where  he  got  a  chance  to  "sub"  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  got  a  regular  "sit."  Franklin  was  a  good 
printer,  and  finally  got  to  be  a  foreman.  He  made 
an  excellent  foreman,  sitting  by  the  hour  in  the  com- 
posing-room and  spitting  on  the  stone,  while  he 
cussed  the  make-up  and  press-work  of  the  other  pa- 
pers. Then  he  would  go  into  the  editorial-rooms 
and  scare  the  editors  to  death  with  a  wild  shriek  for 
more  copy.  He  knew  just  how  to  conduct  himself 
as  a  foreman,  so  that  strangers  would  think  he  owned 
the  paper. 

In  1730,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Franklin  mar- 
ried and  established  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  He 
was  then  regarded  as  a  great  man,  and  most  every 
one  took  his  paper.  Franklin  grew  to  be  agreat  jour- 
nalist, and  spelled  hard  words  with  great  fluency. 
He  never  tried  to  be  a  humorist  in  any  of  his  news- 
paper work,  and  everybody  respected  him. 

Along  about  1746  he  began  to  study  the  construc- 
tion and  habits  of  lightning,  and  inserted  a  local  in 
his  paper,  in  which  he  said  that  he  would  be  obliged 
to  any  of  his  readers  who  might  notice  any  new  or 
odd  specimens  of  lightning,  if  they  would  send  them 
to  the  Gazette  office  by  express  for  examination. 
Every  time  there  was  a  thunder-storm,  Franklin 
would  tell  the  foreman  to  edit  the  paper,  and,  armed 
with  a  string  and  old  fruit-jar,  he  would  go  out  on 
the  hills  and  get  enough  lightning  for  a  mess. 

In  1753  Franklin  was  made  postmaster-general  of 
the  colonies.  He  made  a  good  postmaster-general, 
and  people  say  there  were  less  mistakes  in  distrib- 
uting their  mail  than  there  has  ever  been  since.  If  a 
man  mailed  a  letter  in  those  days,  old  Ben  Franklin 
saw  that  it  went  where  it  was  addressed. 

Franklin  frequently  went  over  to  England  in  those 
days,  partly  on  business  and  partly  to  shock  the  king. 
He  used  to  delight  in  going  to  the  castle  with  his 
breeches  tucked  into  his  boots,  figuratively  speaking, 
and  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention.  It  looked  odd 
to  the  English,  of  course,  to  see  him  come  into  the 
royal  presence,  and,  leaving  his  wet  umbrella  up 
against  the  throne,  ask  the  king,  "  How's  trade?  " 
Franklin  never  put  on  any  frills,  but  he  was  notafraid 
of  a  crowned  head.  He  used  to  say,  frequently,  that 
to  him  a  king  was  no  more  than  a  seven-spot. 

He  did  his  best  to  prevent  the  revolutionary  war, 
but  he  couldn't  do  it.  Patrick  Henry  had  said  the 
war  was  inevitable  and  given  it  permission  to  come, 
and  it  came.  He  also  went  to  Paris  and  got  ac- 
quainted with  a  few  crowned  heads  there.  They 
thought  a  good  deal  of  him  in  Paris  and  offered  him 
a  corner  lot  if  he  would  build  there  and  start  a  paper. 
They  also  promised  him  the  county  printing,  but  he 
said  no,  he  would  have  to  go  back  to  America  or  his 
wife  would  get  uneasy  about  him. 

Franklin  wrote  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac"  in 
1732-57,  and  it  was  republished  in  England.  Benja- 
min Franklin  had  but  one  son,  and  his  name  was 
William.  William  was  an  illegitimate  son,  and 
though  he  lived  to  be  quite  an  old  man,  he  never  got 
over  it  entirely,  but  continued  to  be  but  an  illegiti- 
mate son  all  his  life.  Everybody  urged  him  to  do 
differently,  but  he  refused  to  do  so. — Boston  Globe. 


A  New  Jersey  beach  hotel  offers  its  bills  of  fare  in 
various  novel  styles,  as  the  following,  for  instance : 
"Ah!  to-day  is  Sunday,  July  5,  1885.  I  say,  let  us 
have  a  light  dinner  to-day— don't  you  know!  Now, 
let  me  see;  suppose  we  begin  a  few  Little  Neck 
Clams,  and  after  that  a  Light  Soup,  and  perhaps  an 
Italian  Dish  —  I  don't  know  the  name  but  they  say  it 
is  a  very  good  appetizer.  Very  good  !  Now,  what 
say  you  to  just  a  little  bit  of  Fish,  with  some  New 
Potatoes  smothered  in  cream,  and  Cucumbers  cut 
very  thin  and  dressed  plain  ?  Then,  how  would  you 
like  to  have  some  Bucks  County  Chicken,  potted  and 
served  pretty  hot?  That's  jolly !  And  now  let  us 
choose  a  roast,  say  from  Beef,  cooked  nice  and  rare, 
or  a  rib  of  Spring  Lamb  with  mint  sauce.  Have 
served  with  it  some  Stuffed  Tomatoes,  Mashed  Peta- 
toes,  and  Green  Peas.  Then  let's  have  a  punch,  and 
finish  with  a  Game.  Bring  on  the  Salad  and  Cheese 
and  a  few  Swi-cts,  and  serve  a  small  cup  of  Strong 
Coffee  with  a  glass  of  Liqueur  on  deck." 


The  deep,  dark  plot  of  a  Baltiuiorc  girl  was  to  mix 
some  chemical  with  the  rouge  u  edj  bya  rhal,  so  that 
it  would  turn  her  cheeks  black  instead  of  pink. 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

A  Parent's  Counsel. 
Shakey,  take  a  fader's  plessing, 

Take  it,  for  you  ket  it  sheap ; 
Go  in  hot  for  making  money. 

Go  in  for  to  make  a  heap. 
Don'  you  do  no  dings  vol's  grooked, 

Don'  you  do  no  dings  vot's  mean— 
Aber  rake  right  in  dot  boodle, 

Qviet,  calm,  and  all  serene. 

Don'  you  lend  your  gash  to  no  one, 

Not  for  less  dan  ten  per  cent. 
Don'  you  make  no  vild  oxpenses — 

Dot's  de  vay  de  money  vent. 
And,  I  tells  you,  little  Shakey, 

Put  dis  varning  in  your  ear — 
Be  a  man  of  pizness  honor — 

Nefer  fail  but  tvice  a  year !  — / 


The  Boy. 
The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 

Or  history  is  wrong ; 
1  often  wonder  why  he  stood, 

Instead  of  sitting  down. 

The  boy  stood  on  the  railway  track 
And  heard  the  engine's  squeals; 

And  then  the  engineer  got  down 
And  scraped  hiin  from  the  wheels. 

The  boy  stood  on  the  kitchen  floor 

And  held  his  father's  gun; 
And  pieces  of  his  mortal  frame 

Are  sticking  to  the  sun. 

—St.  Louis  Whip, 

The  Fisherman. 
With  a  ten-dollar  rod  and  a  six-dollar  reel, 
A  two-dollar  line  and  a  four-dollar  creel, 
A  book  full  of  one,  two,  and  three-dollar  flies, 
And  away  with  his  twelve-dollar  ticket  he  hies; 
Thus  the  dollars  it  cost  his  ambition  for  trout, 
Were  fifty  in  number,  before  he  set  out 
At  the  end  of  a  week  he  returned  from  his  sport, 
And  a  fish  worth  a  dime  covered  all  he  had  caught. 
— Boston  Gazette. 


Natural    Philosophy. 
When  things  run  smoothly  and  my  mental  sky 

Is  clear  of  clouds  and  there's  no  cause  for  sighs, 
That  is,  when  all  is  lovely  and  serene,  then  I 
Philosophize. 

But  when  the  little  ills  of  life  appear, 

To  pester,  worry,  and  pile  care  on  care; 
When  mere  existence  is  sand-papered,  as  it  were, 
Why,  then  I  swear. 

When  on  the  right  side  is  my  bank  account. 

And  great  good  luck  my  efforts  seem  to  crown, 
Then  upward  toward  the  sky  my  spirits  mount; 
I  own  the  town. 

But  when  misfortune  never  seems  to  let 

Up  on  me,  and  each  move  appears  a  blunder, 
And  life  seems  one  "  demnition  grind,"  I  get 
As  mad  as  thunder. 

'Tis  so  with  most :  we  all  can  smile  at  strife, 

At  cares  and  trials-from  which  we  are  free : 
And  calmly  reason  o'er  the  ills  of  life 
We  never  see. 

But  when  the  clouds  obscure  our  daily  skies 

And  evils  from  Pandora's  box  fly  thick, 
Instead  of  stopping  to  philosophize, 

We  mostly  kick.       — Texas  Sif tings. 


Two  Sonnets  to  the  June-Bug. 
I. 
You  make  me  jest  a  little  nervouser 

Than  any  dog-gone  bug  I  ever  see  ! 

And  you  know  night's  the  time  to  pester  me — 
When  any  tech  at  all  'II  rub  the  fur 
Of  all  my  patience  back'ard!     You're  the  myrrh 

And  rhubarb  of  my  life !     A  bumble-bee 

Can't  hold  a  candle  to  you,  and  a  he 
Bald  hornet,  with  a  laminated  spur 
In  his  hip-pocket,  daresn't  even  cheep 

When  you're  around!    And,   dern  ye!  you  have 
made 
Me  lose  whole  ricks  and  stacks  and  piles  of  sleep — 

And  many  a  livelong  night  I've  laid 
And  never  shut  an  eye,  hearin'  you  keep 

Up  that  eternal  buzzin'  serenade ! 

11. 
And  I've  got  up  and  lit  the  lamp,  and  clum 

On  cheers,  and  trunks,  and  washstands,  and  bu- 
reaus, 

And  all  such  dangerous  articles  as  those, 
And  biffed  at  you  with  brooms,  and  never  come 
In  two  feet  of  you— maybe  skeered  you  some  ; 

But  what  doe?  that  amount  to  when  it  throws 

A  feller  out  'o  balance,  and  his  nose 
Gits  barked  ag'inst  the  mantel,  while  you  hum 
For  joy  around  the  room,  and  churn  your  head 

Ag'inst  the  ceilin',  and  draw  back  and  butt 
The  plasterin'  loose,  and  drop — behind  the  bed, 

Where  never  human  bein'  ever  put 
Harm's  hand  on  you,  or  ever  truthful  said 

He'd  choked  your  dern  infernal  wizzen  shut ! 

— /.    W.  Riley  in  Indianapolis  Journal. 


Consequences  of  the  Comma. 

In  his  court  King  Charles  was  standing  on  his  head 
a  golden  crown 

And  his  royal  brow  was  wrinkled  in  a  most  portent- 
ous frown 

Fifty  courtiers  entered  walking  on  their  hands  were 
jewels  bright 

Set  in  rings  of  gold  and  silver  what  a  rare  and  splen- 
did sight 

Four  and  twenty  noble  ladies  proud  and  fair  and  ten 

feet  long 
Were  their  trains  that  flowed  behind  them  borne  by 

pages  stout  and  strong 

In  a  bower  of  fragrant  roses  the  musicians  now  com- 
pete 

Blowing  trumpets  with  their  noses  they  inhale  the 
fragrance  sweet 

Sec  the  Queen  how  sad  and  tearful  as  the  King  cuts 

off  her  head 
Onu  bright  tress  of  hair  at  parting  und  she  wishes  she 

was  dead.  —  Ex. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

A  recent  book  called  "Why  not  Eat  Insects?"  is 
written  by  Mr.  Vincent  M.  Holt.  The  subject 
sounds  like  a  joke,  but,  after  reading  Mr.  Holt's  ar- 
guments, many  people  will  be  convinced  that  he  has 
really  made  out  a  strong  case  on  a  serious  subject. 
He  says:  "  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  horror  with 
which  this  opinion  will  be  read  by  many  at  first  sight, 
but  when  it  is  carefully  thought  over  I  fail  to  see  that 
any  one  capable  of  correct  reasoning  can  deny  its 
practical  truth."  He  begins  by  drawing  a  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  carnivorous  and  non -carnivorous  in- 
sects. Men,  he  says,  have  almost  invariably  agreed 
not  to  eat  carnivorous  animals,  nor  does  he  advocate 
the  eating  of  carnivorous  insects  ;  especially  not,  is 
his  rather  ghastly  assurance,  Slaps  Mortisaga,  the 
ghoul.  As  regards  the  food  of  the  creatures  we  eat, 
he  insists,  with  a  good  deal  of  scorn,  that  it  is  ridicu- 
lous for  people  who  enjoy  lobsters  and  eels,  both  filth- 
eating  animals,  who  choose  cheese  largely  composed 
of  mites,  and  who  esteem  the  unmentionable  peculi- 
arity of  woodcock  on  toast,  to  turn  up  their  noses  at 
the  cleanly  grubs  which  eat  vegetables,  or  the  delicate 
moths  and  wasps  which  eat  honey.  Two  reasons  for 
insect-eating  he  chiefly  urges — first,  that  philosophy 
bids  us  neglect  no  wholesome  source  of  food  ;  sec- 
ond, that  in  these  days  of  agricultural  distress  insect- 
eating  would  be  a  double  boon  to  the  agricultural 
laborer,  for  his  children  would  be  rewarded  by  the 
farmers  for  hand-picking  the  destructive  insects,  and 
the  family  table  would  be  enriched  by  costless,  tooth- 
some, and  nourishing  dishes.  The  insects  eat  up 
every  green  thing,  complains  the  farmer.  Well,  eat 
them,  retorts  Mr.  Holt,  and  grow  fat.  It  is  evidently 
a  case  of  the  biter  bit.  or,  as  the  author  says,  of  bat- 
tling with  the  enemy  tooth  and  nail.  To  enforce  the 
economical  side  of  this  case,  he  instances  the  strong- 
stomached  and  hungry  sailor,  who  raps  his  sea-bis- 
cuit on  the  table  to  shake  out  the  worms  before  eat- 
ing it.  Let  him  shake  out  the  worms  by  all  means, 
says  Mr.  Holt,  but  let  him  collect  them,  fry  them  in 
lard,  and  spread  the  dainty  upon  his  dry  biscuit.  He 
will  not  again  throw  meal-worms  away.  The  fashion- 
able world  has  little  to  overcome  in  this  respect,  for 
at  the  Chinese  restaurant  at  the  London  Health  Ex- 
hibition last  year  the  sea-slug  was  a  much-enjoved 
delicacy,  and  the  trepang  (as  Mr.  Holt  sarcastically 
remarks)  by  any  other  name  would  taste  as  sweet — 
even  by  the  name  of  garden-slug.  Peculiarly  dis- 
tressing to  Mr.  Holt  is  the  waste  of  cockchafers. 
"  You  ought  to  get  sixpence  a  score  for  them  from 
the  squire's  housekeeper,"  he  tells  the  laborers' chil- 
dren. 

It  interferes  with  that  implicit  belief  one  would 
wish  to  preserve  in  the  immeasurable  superiority  of 
women's  minds  to  see  how  they  fail  to  appreciate  the 
arts  of  the  table.  Women  hate  and  despise  cookery, 
from  the  four-dollar-a-week  servant-girl  to  her  mis- 
tress, who  presides  at  the  literary  club,  has  written  a 
play,  and  leads  a  set  in  society.  A  man  of  the  world 
must  be  a  connoisseur  in  viands  as  well  as  in  pictures. 
A  general-in -chief  is  in  no  way  above  knowing  what 
goes  into  the  dinner-pot  of  a  common  soldier,  or 
what  his  own  chef  serves  for  his  daily  dinner.  Some 
of  the  best  artists  you  ever  knew  were  rare  hands  at 
a  grill  or  a  salad,  and  one  of  the  first  New  York 
sculptors  could  bake  a  lemon  pudding,  or,  indeed, 
cook  an  entire  dinner,  as  readily  as  his  wife  could 
give  the  proportions  for  a  Greek  statue,  which  she  ' 
always  remembered  for  his  convenience.  The  finest 
and  richest  genius  has  always  respected  the  rites  of  ' 
the  table.  Handel,  Rossini,  Gautier,  Luther,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Titian,  Christopher  North,  Dumas, 
Landor,  Browning,  and  as  many  more  as  yo.u  please 
of  the  world's  first  blood,  were  men  of  keen,  natural 
appetite,  and  discrimination  in  good  eating  and 
drinking.  The  best  women — beauties,  writers,  and 
savants— knew  the  value  of  good  food  and  wine,  and  j 
they  were  creatures  of  wit,  generosity,  and  esprit;  I 
not  the  fanatic,  fantastic,  ill-nourished  women  whose  i 
brains  can  never  stretch  to  the  point  of  hanging  a 
conclusion  on  its  premises,  or  see  a  result  from  its 
beginnings.  They  see  nothing  in  cookery  but  the 
grime  of  kettles  and  piles  of  refuse  unwashed ; 
whereas,  the  artist,  the  genius,  sees  in  food  the  red 
currents  that  renew  his  strength  like  eagle's,  that  rip- 
ple into  flash  of  wit  and  rhythm  of  song,  or  nerve 
his  heart  to  daring  and  great  deeds.  Without  this 
low  supply  of  food  and  drink  he  knows  he  is  poor 
clay,  no  better  than  the  rest  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  the  wings  of  his  spirit  hang  limp  and  useless  as 
the  gauze  of  any  wet  dragon-fly;  well  fed  and  cared 
for,  he  is  superior  to  the  weariness  and  stupor  of 
common  life  as  if  he  were  all  immortal.  The  sense 
of  constant  brightness  and  illumination,  of  having 
one  band  on  the  opening  mysteries  of  the  universe, 
of  being  equal  to  all  the  emergencies  of  fate,  of  be- 
ing served  with  the  continual  novelties  and  freshness 
of  nature,  is  the  support  which  a  well-cared-for  body 
offers  to  the  mind.  How,  if  neglected,  it  can  ham- 
per and  thwart  a  fine  spirit,  we  see  in  the  lives  of 
very  literary  people,  who  overlooked  the  claims  of 
their  own  humanity  and  set  up  to  be  all  brains  and 
spirit.  George  Eliot's  despair  of  humanity  was  dys- 
peptic and  bilious. 

♦ 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  writes :  ' '  Most  persons  might 
naturally  be  aware  that  the  primary  object  of  drink  is 
to  satisfy  thirst,  which  means  a  craving  for  the  sup- 
ply of  water  to  the  tissues— the  only  fluid  they  de- 
mand and  utilize  when  the  sensation  in  question  is 
felt.  Water  is  a  solvent  of  solids,  and  is  more  pow- 
erful to  this  end  when  employed  free  from  admixture 
with  any  other  solid  material.  It  may  be  flavored,  as 
in  tea  and  otherwise,  without  impairing  its  solvent 
power,  but  when  mixed  with  any  concrete  matter,  as 
in  chocolate,  thick  cocoa,  or  even  with  milk,  its  ca- 
pacity for  dissolving— the  very  quality  for  which  it 
was  demanded — is  in  great  part  lost.  So  plentiful  is 
nutriment  in  solid  food  that  the  very  last  place  where 
wc  should  seek  that  quality  is  the  drink  which  accom- 
panies the  ordinary  meal*.  Here  at  least  we  might 
hope  to  be  free  from  an  exhortation  to  nourish  our- 
selves, wiien  desirous  only  to  allay  thirst  or  moisten 
our  solid  morsels  with  a  draught  of  fluid.  Not  so  ; 
there  are  even  some  persons  who  must  wash  down 
their  ample  slices  of  roast  beef  with  draughts  of  new 
milk — an  unwisely  devised  combination  even  for  those 
of  active  habit,  but  for  men  and  women  whose  lives 
are  little  occupied  by  exercise  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
dietary  blunders  which  can  be  perpetrated.  One 
would  think  it  was  generally  known  that  milk  is  a  pe- 
culiarly nutritive  fluid,  adapted  for  the  fast  growing 
and  fattening  young  mammals — admirable  for  such, 
for  our  small  children ;  also  serviceable  to  those  whose 
muscular  exertion  is  great,  and,  when  it  agrees  with 
the  stomach,  to  those  who  can  not  take  meat.  For 
us  who  have  long  ago  achieved  our  full  growth  and 
can  thrive  on  solid  fare,  it  is  altogether  superfluous  and 
mostly  mischievous  as  a  drink." 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MRS.  EDXA  SXELL  P01LS0N 

Pupil  of  Sieek  Mackaye,  Oskar  Guttman,  and  F.  H.  Sar- 
gent, of  the  New  York  School  of  Acting,  will  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  DEI.SARTE  SYSTEM  of  EXPRESSION] 
VOCAL  CULTURE,  OKATOUV.  and  DRAMATIC 
ART,  at  her  residence,  'i3M  California  Street,  after 
August  ist,  or  atSGS  Twelfth  Street,  Oak  laud. 

MR.  ALFRED  J.  KELLEHER, 

TEACHER  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC,  has  resumed  teaching 
July  14th,  at  his  residence,  2324  Clay  Street,  near  Webster 
California  Street  cars. 

II.  R.  PASMORE, 

TEACHER  OF  S9\C.1\C.   THEORY  AND  OIECA.V, 

Graduate  of  Leipsic  Conservatory  and  pupil  of  William 
Shakespeare,  the  celebrated  teacher  of  singing  in  the  Lon- 
don Royal  Academy  and  Directoroi" the  Aeidemy  Concerts. 
Address,  1414  Jackson  Street,  or  care  M.  Gray,  206 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  Harmony  lessons  by  mail, 
Jadassohn  method,  translated  by  Torek  and  Pasmore. 

UNIVERSITY   0F_THE   PACIFIC 

Situated    oil    the    Railroad,    midway    Ucliveen 
San  Jose  and  Santa  Cluru. 

FOUNDED  1851.       TWENTY  PROFESSORS  AM> 
INSTRUCTORS. 


Four  full  college  courses,  leading  to  degrees  of  A.B., 
L.B.,Ph.B.,and  B.  S. 

Post-graduate  courses  conducting  to  degree  of  Ph.D. 

Complete  preparatory  courses  connecting  with  classes  in 
college.     The  fullest  business  course  in  the  State. 

A  four-years'  conservatory  of  music  course. 

All  classes  open  to  both  sexes. 

Board,  tuition,  washing,  and  incidentals  for  young  ladies 
in  College  Hall,  $250  per  year;  for  young  men  and  boys  in 
East  Hall — the  new  building— the  same. 

Fall  term  opens  August  12th.  For  further  information 
address  the  President,  C.  C.  STRATTON,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY 

FOR  YOUNG   LADIES. 

No.  1222  Ptnc  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


This  Seminary  will  open  its  Christmas  Term  on  the  27th 
day  of  July  for  Boarding  and  Day  Scholars,  with  Kinder- 
garten attached  for  younger  pupils.  English,  French,  and 
German  taught.  Painting;  and  Mnsic  a  Specialty. 
Particular  attention  given  to  young  ladies  from  the  country 
in  matters  pertaining  to  their  health,  comfort,  and  deport- 
ment, and  from  them  in  return  will  be  exacted  the  strictest 
observance  of  all  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  institution. 
For  particulars  apply  to 

MRS.  S.  It.  GAMBLE, 
MRS.  E.  II.  WOOD. 


MISS  C.  S.  K1RKLAND, 

PRIVATE   PRIMARY    DAY  SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS 
(now  open),  23IS  California  St.,  near  Fillmore,  S.  F. 

THE   ENGLISH.   FRENCH,   AND 
GERMAX    INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN,  2113 
Pine  Street,  S.  F.,  will  reopen  its  scholastic  year  July 
13th,  assisted  by  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  Language  ac- 
curately and  practically  taught  by  conversational  method. 
French  the  language  of  the  house.  Limited  number  of 
boarders  received.     MRS.  L.  S.   NORES,  Preceptress. 

D  A  DM  A  DH'C     Business  College, 
Dnnl^nnU  OlO  O'FarrcU  Street. 

Commercial,  Telegraphic,  Penmanship,  and  Short-hand  De- 
partments.    Day  and  Evening  Sessions.     Send  for  circular 


BUSINESS 

COLLECE 
24  Port  St., 

San  Francisco 


MD'S 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship  and 
Telegraphy. 

r.  p.  UKALD,  PrwideoL  C  B.  HALEY,  S^retarj. 

t^"SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. JEJ 


THE    UNIVERSAL   FAVORITE! 

THE  I  K.IIT-ltl  \\l\«. 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Spbcia.1.  Offkr, 
which  is  equivalent  to  Hire* 
months'  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  St. 

Onnneitr  Pfrfurr  Hotel.  R.  r 


Htmpabt 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fanos 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 


SUPERIOR    TO    ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE  &  GENTLE." 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.,  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglass  fill  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL. 
For  Sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  IG_FrouI  Street.  8nu  Francisco. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

Trains  leave,  ami  are  due  to  arrive  :il  Oakland 

Ferry,  loot  of  Market  Street. 

SAX   FRA\CISCO. 


(for) 


From  June  14,  1885. 


JS.oo  a. 

S.OO   A. 

*4.oo   P. 

7.30  A. 
7.30  A. 
*3-30    *"■ 

S.oo  A. 

4.00  p. 
'5.00    P. 

8.00   A. 

*u  .  OO    A. 

3.30    P. 

7.00  P. 
lO.OO    A. 

3.00  1: 
7.00   P. 

7.30  A. 
8.00  A. 
7.30    A. 

3.00  P. 
4.00    P. 

•4.00   P. 

S.OO  A. 
JlO.OO  A. 
3.OO  P. 
,  8.00  A. 
*9.30  A. 
'3-30  V- 
'9-3°   A. 


. .  Byron . 

.Xalistogaand  Napa. 


.  .Colfax 

..Delia,  Redding,  and   Portland. 

..Gall,  via  Martinez 

. .  lone,  via  Livermore 

. .  Knight's  Londing 

. .  Livermore  and  Pieasanton 

. .  Martinez 

..Milton 

\  Mojave,    Dcmin.;  |  Express 

/  El  Paso,  and  East  \  Emigrant . . 
. .  N iles  and  Hayward's 

}Ogden  and  East  J  Express 
"         "         "    \  Emigrant 

..Red  Bluff,  via  Marysville 

. .  Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . . , 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.  .Sacramento  River  Steamers , 

. .  San  Jose 


.Stockton,  via  Livermore.. 
"  via  Martinez. . . 
"         via  Martinez. . . 

.Tulare  and  Fresno 


AKRIVE 

(Irom) 

16. 10   p 

*IO.IO   A 

6.10  P. 

S.40  ** 

6.40  p 

'10.40   A 

5-4°   P- 

IO.IO   A. 

'8.40   A. 

6.IO    P. 

'7.10   p. 

10.40  A. 

6. JO   A. 

3.40  p. 

I I. IO    A. 

6.IO    A. 

5.40    P. 

5-40    P- 

6.40    P. 

I I.IO  A. 

IO.IO  A. 

6.00    A. 

3-4^    P- 

I3-40    P- 

9.40   A. 

5.40    P. 

■7.10     P 

IO.4O   A. 

*7.IO    P 

A  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12. oo,  12.30,  1, 00 
1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,5.00,  5.30,  6.00,6.3c 
7.00,  S.oo,   ,.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *I2.oo. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— -6.00,  "6.30,  -7.00,  '7.30,  "S.oo,  *8-30 

"3.3O,    *4.00,    *4.30,    *>OQ,    ^5.30,   "O.OO,    '6.3O,   9.OO. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9. 30  a.  m.,  6.30,  {11. 00. 

*I2.CO   P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— '6.00,  "6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  -8.30,  9.00, 
9.30,  10.00,  110.30,  11. co,  In. 30,  12.00,  J12.30,  1. 00,  J1.30, 

2.O0,  3.OO,  3.30,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.OO,  5.3O,  6.OO,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.OO, 

y.oo,  10.00,  11.00,  ^12.00. 

To  BERKELEY — '6.00,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  '8.30,9.00. 

J9.30,  io.oo,  110.30,  11.00,  in. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  z. 00,  3.00, 

4.00,      4.30,      S.OO,      5.30,      6.00,      6.30,       7.CO,       8.OO,       9.OO,        IO.OO; 

11.00,  *  12.00. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY—  0.00,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7-3°>  JS.oO: 

*8. 30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji. 00,2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *"4.3o,  5.00, 

*5-3°»  6.00,  "6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 
From    FRUIT   VALE— '6.23,    *6.53,   "7.23,    *7-53.   *8.23, 

•8.53,  *a.z3,  *io.2i,    4.23,    4-53.*5-23.  *5-53.  *6-23.  *6-53> 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5-15,   *5-45.  io.45, 

9.15,  '3.15. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— "5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8.30,9.00,9.30,  10.00, 10,30, 11.00, 11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9-57.  1G-57- 
From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From  ALAMEDA — '5.22,  *5-52,  *6.22,  6.52,  '7.22,   7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  JlO.22,  IO.52,  III. 22,  II.52,  Jl2.22, 
12.52,  Il.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3-22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5-22,  5.52, 
6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,    (.52,   I0.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5. 15,  -5.45,  -6.15,6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45, 
*8.i5,  8.45,  I  j.15.  9-45.  U0.15.  *°-45i  ln-15.  "-45-  12-45: 
1.45,  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,  4.45,  5.15,  5.45,  6.15,  6.45,  7.45,  8.45, 
9.45,  10.45. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.45.  *6-i5-  6.45,  '7.15,  7-45. 
8-45,  i9-*S>  9-45.  10.45,  '12.45,  1.45,  2.45.  3-45.  4-45.  *5-'S» 
5.45,  "6.15,  6.45.  *7-i5- 

Crech  Ronte. 

From  SAN   FRANCISCO— '7.15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15.  3-*5< 

5-i5- 
From  OAKLAND — *"6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


X  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &.  Tkt.  Agt. 


Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco: 


LsAfE    1    <«niniencins  Slay  11,  1885. 

ARRIVK 
S.  F. 

8.30    A. 
IO.4O    A. 
t    I.30    P. 

*  3-30    P. 
4.25     P. 

*  5-i5    P. 
6.30  P. 

In- 45    P- 

6.40  A. 

*  8.IO   A. 
9.03   A. 

■"10.02    A. 

*  3-30    P- 

1  4-59    P- 

6.00  P. 

t  7-5o   P- 

t  7.15   P. 

8.30   A. 

IO.40    A. 

*    3-30    P. 

4.25    P. 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. . .. 

9.03    A. 
*I0.02    A. 
'    3-30    P- 

6 .  00  I', 
t  8.15   P. 

10.40  a.  | Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Caslroville. . . . . 

"l0.02    A. 
6.00    P. 

10.40  A. 
•  3.30  p. 

....  Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall .... 
. .  .Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel... 
.  .(Camp  Capitola)and  SantaCruz. . 

*I0.02    A. 
6.00    P. 

f  7-50  A. 

IO.40    A. 
*    3-3°    P- 

f    8.55     P- 

*I0.02    A, 
6.00    P. 

10.40  A.  I Soledad  and  Way  Staiio: 


.  I      6.00  P. 


a. — Morning.  p. — Afternoon. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

J  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  lurnished  by  Ran- 
dolph &  Co. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train,  ex- 
cept Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood,  and 
Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via  Santa  Clara,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  a.  M.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets— at  Reduced  Rates — to  Mon- 
erey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Pescadero.  Also  to 
Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
For  Sundays  only — -Sold  Sunday  Morning  and  for  1.30 

P.  m.  train  ;  good  for  return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  retvirn   until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Office — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SA1CELITO  — SAN  RAFAEL— SAX  QUEXTLN, 

via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


TIME  TABLE. 
Commencing  Sunday,  April  26,  1885,  and  until 

lurther  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 
For  SAN   RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

7.30,9.20,   II.OO  A.   M.,  3-20,  4.50,  6.20  P.   M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  1-30,  3.15,  4.45,  6.30 
p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.30  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days) — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20,  11.30 
a.  M.,  3.25,  4.50  p.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.05,   10.10  A.  M.,   12.00  M-,  1.35,  3.20,  4.50, 

6.30  P.   M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.25  v.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (week  days) — 6.45,  8.15,  10.00  a.  m., 
12.05,  4'°°.  5-3°  p-  M- 

(Sundays^— 8.40,  10.45  a.  M-,  12.35,  2.15,  4.00,  5.30,  7.15 
p.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  Saucelito  on  Saturday  at  2.00,  7.00 
p.  M. 


7.30  A.  M.  and  3.'»0  P.  H.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted, 
THROUGH  TRAINS  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Sta- 
tions. (Through  trains  irom  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  6.00  p.  m.) 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  lor  Stewart's   Point,   Gualala,  Point  Arena,  CulTey's 
Cove,  Navarro,   Mendocino,   and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 

TH1RT*-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days  to  and  from  all 
points  north  01  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-live  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion from  single  tariff  rate. 

SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Fairfax,  Si. 00;  Camp  Taylor,   $1.75;  Point 
Reyes,  52.00;  Tomales,  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A.    M.  (Sundays  only)   Excursion   Train   for   Camp 
Taylor,  Duncan  Mills,  and  Way  Stations.  Returning,  ar- 
rives in  San  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes, 

$1.75,"  Tomales,  $2.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 


J.  W.  COLEMAN, 

General  Manager 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass.  S*  Tkt.  Agt. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south   side,  at 

8.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all 
Way  Stations.     Parlor  Cars. 

2.30  1*.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

■1.30  P.  SI.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.     Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa  Cruz. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREE  K.,  and  $2.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

S  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE,  BIG 
TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  EOUL 
DER  CREEK  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,  §6.30,  §7.00,  7.30,  s.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 

10.30,  11.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  If  12.00,  12.30,  Ifi.oo,  1-3°i  H2-oo, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  ri-45  p-  *•■ 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
laud — §5.30,  §6. 00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 

IO.OO,  IO.30,  If  II.OO,  II.30  A.  M.,  ^fl2.00,  I2.3O,  1[l. OO,  I.30, 
2.00,    2.30,    3.OO,    3.3O,  4.OO,  4.30,  5.OO,  5.3O,  6.00,  6.3O,  7.OO, 

7-30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  IX-45  p-  SI- 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— §516.  §5-46.  §6.16, 

6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  ljio.46,  11. 16. 
•fin. 46  a.  M.,  12.16,  U12.46,  1-16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46,  ;.io,  3.46, 
4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16,  10.31,  11. 31  P.  M. 
§  Sundays  excepted.  II  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Trans.er  Office,  222  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 

OF     THE 

JLXS,G01«r^LXTT. 

VOLUMES  I  TO  AVI,  INCLUSIVE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street. 

WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.   W.   CLARK  «fc  CO. 

GI5  nii<l  ui*  Market  SI  reel. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  (lllirAVV 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  2  o'clock  F.  .11.  for 

YOKAHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at   Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer  1SS5.  From  San  Francisco 

Arabic Sat  unlay,  August  1st 

San  Pablo Saturday,  October  :M 

Oceanic Saturday,  October  I  Till 

Gaelic Tuesday,  -November  lotli 

Keltic Sat  unlay,  November  28th 

San  I'ablo Saturday,  December  19tu 

Oceanic Thursday,  January  7th,  lSXti 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND   STANFORD.  President. 


THE    NEVADA    BA 

OF  SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital $;;,  000,000  in  Hold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Geo.   L.  Brander,  Vice-President ; 
R.  H.  Follis,       James  L.  Flood,        FoHK  W.  Mackav. 

I  J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  \  ork  Agency,  32  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Lank  of  London,  Lim'd. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKAHAMA. 

City  of  Kin  dc  Janeiro August  IS 

City  of  Xevv  York September  a 

City  of  Peking September  I!) 

At  2  o'clock  p.  M.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

Colima August  1 

At  10  o'clock  a.  M-,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  MANZANILLO,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPER- 
ICO,  ACAJUTLA,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  LA 
LIBERTAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  AUCKLAND    and    SIDNEY,    calling   at    HONO- 
LULU, 

Australia Saturday,  August  1,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &:  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


THE  ISAMt  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Capital $3,000,000. 


William    Alvord 

Thomas  Brown 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. 


President. 

Cashier. 

.Assistant  Cashier. 


AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  tbe  iBank  or 
California;  Boston*  Tremont  National  Bank; 
ChicagOi  1  rt  i (iii  Vilionnl  Bank  ;  SI.  Loui*.  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank;  London,  \.  M.  Botbschild 
«V  Sons;  Australia  anil  Xew  Zealand,  the  Bank 
of  \«'w  Zealand;  China,  Japan,  and  inula. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and 
1  China. 

I  The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
1  spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
1  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

I  Letters  ot  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
I  Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Gtnoa,  Berlin, 
;  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp.  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  I.o- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italv  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  ioa.  M.,  on  July  5th,  13th,  21st,  29th,  August  6th,  14th, 
22d,  30th,  and  Sept.  7th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter 
The  first  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town- 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
0.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
GAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
CAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every-  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fith  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HGOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER    HOSE 


Gardens,  Mills,  Mines,  and  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA     PERCHA    AND     RUBBER 
MANtFACTFRINCr  CO. 


Carbolized  Rubber  Hose,  Standard  (Maltese 
Cross)  Uubber  Hose,  Extra  **  A  "  Kubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hose  (Competition),  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Uose,  Strain  I'ire  Iln- 
giue  Hose,  Carbolized  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

VALVES,  CASKETS,  ETC.,  MAUE  TO  ORDER. 

Factory  on  the  Premises. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, Manager, 

No.  15  First  Street,  near  Market. 


Agents  for  C.  B    Paul's  rib-. 
I?  and  10  Fremom  st     Knu   t-'rHueKrn 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


U  Post  S(.  anil  S.  XT.  cor.  Powell  ami  SnOcr. 


GONOVER  PIANOS. 

COXOYER  RROS.,  XEW  YORK. 

The  most  artistic  Cprl^ht  I'lano  ever    produced.        Musicians  ami    Intending    purchasers 
are  Invited  to  call,  critically  examine,  anil  make  comparisons. 

F.  W.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Catalogues  mnlled  Tree  ou  application*  23  and   .'"-  I  Miii  Street,  S.  F. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
4>F  IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  D.    IS22. 


Authorized  Capital. 
Subscribed  Capital. 


.$tO,(H  10,000 
5,000.000 


II.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   THE   PACIFIC  COAST, 
Olliee,  :;-!>  Sansomc  St.,  San  Francisco. 

South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.        Lnlimited  liability  of  shareholders. 

The  City  of  Loudon  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capital,    $10,000,000. 

The   Standard   Marine   Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverqool.     Capital,  $5,000,000. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1S36. 
0.necn  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.  comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF   CALIFORNIA. 
111!!:     A  X  D    MAKING. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME   MITIAL  INSURANCE    CO., 

N'o.  2IU  Sausuinc  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital  (Paid  1111  in  t.olill . , . 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  lss4 

PRESIDENT J 

VICE-PRESIDENT I 

SECRETARY 


*:  1:1:. (HIM  (HI 
759,415  IX 

I.  F.  HOUGHTON. 
..J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 
CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


IIITCHINSOX    &    MANN, 

I\SI  KA\<  1:  AGEKUY, 

322  and  324  Ca  ifornia  St.,  and  302  and   304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 

No.  310  SANSOME  VI  1:1:1  1 . 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY, 

SAX  FEAN'CTSCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 

1:.  1.  G.  '•urn  a  co.,  Agents. 
Office,  808  California  Street. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  Sj  Atm. 
(  i  1  ;ets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO.. 
1 1  \i:i:ii,  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

L'VLER,  J.  W.   PORTER. 

nc,  rhilad.-lj.l.i.t. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


It  has  come  to  pass  that,  every  one  having  been  to 
see  the  Dabs,  conversation  has  narrowed  itself  down 
to  such  limit  during  the  month  that  the  moths,  the 
pleasure-seekers,  the  fliers-bv-night,  talk  of  little  else. 
One  finds  one's  self  fairly  launched  in  conversation 
with  the  simple  question,  Which  do  you  like  better, 
"  Love  on  Crutches,"  or  "A  Night  Off"?  The  an- 
swer depends  entirely  upon  your  sex.  All  women, 
and  especially  all  girls,  choose  "Love  on  Crutches." 
Woman's  sense  of  humor  is  notoriously  defective, 
even  if  she  have  it  at  all,  for  the  sex  has  never  yet  given 
a  great  humorist  to  the  world,  while  her  love  for  the 
merely  pretty  rises  triumphantly  above  all  the  humor, 
intellect,  and  wit  that  may  encompass  it.  The  love 
of  beauty  is  a  passion  which  may  find  lodging  in  any 
soul— man's  or  woman's — which  is  big  enough  to 
contain  it;  but  a  liking  for  the  pretty  is  one  of 
the  instincts  of  woman  alone.  And  "  Love  on 
Crutches  "  is  verv  pretty.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  romantic 
pabulum  that  women  like.  The  dash  of  humor  in  it 
is  for  the  men,  but  the  dash  of  earnestness  in  it  is  for 
•the  women.  A  wrinkled  rose-leaf  misunderstanding 
between  two  handsome  young  people  who  live  in  the 
very  bosom  of  style  has  made  the  fortune  of  that 
clever  Irish  woman  whose  inspiration  chose  ' '  The 
Duchess  "  for  her  pen-name.  A  wrinkled  rose-leaf 
misunderstanding,  cleverly  spiced  with  humor,  dashed 
with  good  dialogue,  irreproachably  set,  and  neatly 
acted,  is  "Love  on  Crutches."  But  it  takes  "A 
Night  Off"  to  set  the  men  in  a  roar.  It  is  louder  than 
' '  Love  on  Crutches ;  "  but  that  has  never  been  known 
to  keep  the  male  element  at  home.  Furthermore, 
there  is  nothing  in  life  that  so  thoroughly  amuses  a 
man  as  a  hen-pecked  brother.  If  a  woman  is  bullied 
by  a  man,  she  is  an  object  of  sympathy  with  her  en- 
tire sex.  Upon  the  Rochefoucauld  system,  they  do 
not  entirely  object  to  an  assortment  of  suffering  sis- 
ters in  their  immediate  circle.  They  would  rather 
pity  a  woman  than  envy  her  any  day ;  and  as  women 
always  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  mild  suffering, 
these  gentle  creatures  fall  into  the  martyr  pose  very 
readily  and  very  gracefully. 

But  if  a  man  is  bullied  by  a  woman,  he  is  as  good 
as  a  comic  paper  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  When  one 
reflects  that  the  Providence  which  has  provided  the 
bee  with  its  sting,  the  porcupine  with  its  bristles,  the 
adder  with  its  fang,  has  given  to  woman  only  so 
harmless  a  weapon  of  defense  or  attack  as  a  tongue, 
the  objection  of  the  henpecked  man  seems  past  un- 
derstanding. But  the  tirelessness  of  that  tongue  is 
its  strength,  and  any  one  who  has  come  into  direct 
conflict  with  one,  seems  to  have  a  peculiarly  poignant 
relish  for  the  humor  of  "  A  Night  Off." 

It  always  transpires  in  the  line  of  comedies  in  which 
Mr.  Lewis  is  cast,  that  he  falls  quite  firmly  under  the 
sway  of  his  lady  wife.  His  life — or  lives,  for  a  player 
leads  many  lives — is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  at- 
tempts to  elude  that  sway.  In  "A  Night  Off "  the 
sway,  though  gentle,  is  of  a  peculiarly  firm  character, 
and  the  professor's  difficulties  are  correspondingly 
great.  It  is  his  misfortune  to  have  written  a  play;  it 
is  his  greater  misfortune  to  have  it  produced.  Worse 
than  all,  being  the  head  of  a  family  in  which  the  the- 
atre is  strictly  tabooed,  he  is  obliged  to  resort  to  an 
infinity  of  deception  to  get  out  to  see  the  damning  of 
his  own  play. 

In  this  he  is  admirably  assisted  by  his  own  daugh- 
ter. The  tie  between  fathers  and  daughters  who 
understand  each  other  is  always  a  very  tender  one, 
and  is,  alas!  generally  tantamount  to  a  league  against 
the  other  head  of  the  family.  This  peculiar  and  most 
frequent  phrase  of  domestic  life  is  often  seized  upon 
by  Mr.  Daly,  and  never  in  a  happier  moment  than 
in  "ANight  Off."  Nisbe — being  a  professor's  daugh- 
ter, she  is  perhaps  entitled  to  the  archaic  name  of 
Sophronisbe — is  the  part  in  which  Miss  Ada  Rehan 
is  said  to  have  captivated  London.  In  such  case, 
the  Londoners  capitulated  very  easily. 

It  is  certainly  the  least  interesting  of  anything  that 
Miss  Rehan  has  ever  done  in  San  Francisco,  not  for 
any  lack  in  herself,  but  because  it  does  not  give  her 
enough  to  do.  What  she  does  is  very  pretty,  very 
girlish,  very  natural.  Her  bobbety  head  of  flaxen 
hair  is  very  young  looking,  she  reads  the  cards  with 
juvenile  knowingness,  and  she  can  tell  a  while  lie 
with  all  the  fearless  audacity  of  the  most  real  girl  in 
the  world.  And  yet,  if  the  Londoners  wanted  to  see 
a  "real  truly  girl,"  as  the  children  say,  let  us  hope 
they  saw  her  in  "7-20-8." 

Every  one  has  a  scene  in  "  A  Night  Off,1'  but  the 
real  ilan  of  the  performance  rests  with  James  Lewis 
and  John  Drew.  Mr.  Drew  is  a  sort  of  reconstruct- 
ed Lord  Garmoyle,  whose  Miss  Fortcscuc  has  jilted 
him  instead  of  suing  him,  and  who  has  fled  to  Amer- 
ica from  the  anger  of  his  parents  and  the  magnitude 
of  his  Dulcinea's  bills.  Being  hard  up,  he  becomes 
an  actor  pro  tern,  in   the   company  of  an  American 


Crummies.  Being  English,  and  in  the  proud  pos- 
session of  eight  suits  of  clothes,  he  has  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  an  engagement  as  leading  man  the  mo- 
ment he  lands. 

Mr.  Drew  consents  to  the  English  of  it  to  the 
length  of  a  single  eye-glass,  but  makes  no  further  at- 
tempt to  appear  as  a  son  of  Britain,  in  which,  indeed, 
he  shows  his  good  sense.  Though  he  is  one  of  the 
neatest  modern  comedy  actors  on  the  stage,  he  has  a 
restriction  of  style  which  forbids  his  attempting  char- 
acter parts.  In  "A  Night  Off "  he  may  safely  be 
said  to  have  relaxed  just  a  trifle.  He  has  a  positive 
genius  at  standing  around  and  doing  nothing  in  par- 
ticular very  well.  This  time  he  stood  around  and  did 
something  in  particular,  until  the  drollery,  which  is 
his  phase  of  humor,  became  actually  positive  instead 
of  merely  suggestive. 

Mr.  Lewis,  too,  has  always  hitherto  seemed  to  have 
a  large  restriction  of  style.  Cast,  like  all  the  leading 
comedians,  in  a  peculiar  mold,  his  own  personality, 
always  difficult  to  disguise,  has  made  half  the  fun. 
But  as  the  Professor,  in  "A  Night  Off,"  he  is  good- 
natured  as  a  properly  subdued  husband  who  does 
not  chafe  at  the  bit  should  be,  absent-minded  as  a 
learned  professor  with  an  accumulation  of  degrees 
must  be,  and  his  face  becomes  a  perfect  study  in  ex- 
pression during  the  conspiracy  when  the  signs  seem 
to  portend  that  every  one  but  himself  will  easily  get 
a  night  off.  As  for  his  return  from  the  awful  scene 
of  the  production  of  his  play,  there  is  not  a  muscle  in 
his  conformation  that  is  not  relaxed  to  indicate  his 
despair,  and  he  tells  the  whole  story  and  convulses 
the  house  without  speaking  a  word. 

It  is  a  feature  of  Mr.  Daly's  comedies  that  there  is 
always  one  couple  in  them,  either  in  the  foreground 
or  the  background,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  which  the 
wife  loves  to  take  her  pleasure  by  the  fireside,  and  the 
husband  seeks  his  abroad.  Upon  the  surface  this 
looks  like  the  fixed  line  of  thought  peculiar  to  all  au- 
thors.    But  it  is  in  reality  simply  comedy  material. 

When  the  case  is  reversed,  and  the  husband  likes 
his  slippers  and  his  newspaper  by  the  fireside,  and 
the  wife  seeks  her  pleasure  abroad,  it  reverses  the 
play.  It  ceases  to  be  comedy,  and  becomes  that 
kind  of  tragedy  which  is  decorously  draped  in  the 
word  emotional.  In  "  Dollars  and  Sense,"  Jack  Ham- 
mersly  and  his  wife  just  touched  the  hem  of  the  emo- 
tional pall,  but  when  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  are 
the  diverging  couple,  this  non-conformity  of  tastes 
brings  about  a  series  of  the  most  delicious  contre- 
temps. One  of  the  charms  of  these  comedies  is  that 
Mrs.  Gilbert  is  never  a  vulgar  shrew,  a  high-handed 
manager,  or  any  one  of  the  odious  specimens  given 
to  henpecking  in  the  comic  papers.  She  is  simply 
one  of  those  invincibly  good  women,  who  so  abso- 
lutely and  so  naturally  take  it  for  granted  that  their 
mankind  shall  do  right,  that  they  really  employ  noth- 
ing more  potent  to  keep  them  in  the  straight  and  nar- 
row way  than  a  virtuous  frown,  with  perhaps  a  cor- 
responding little  speech  for  a  tag.  There  is  a  simple 
folly  about  most  good  women,  too,  which  is  a  very 
lovable  thing  to  men,  for  there  is  nothing  more  dis- 
tasteful to  a  man  than  what  is  known  as  a  smart 
woman ;  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  has  this  folly  in  its  most 
lovable  form,  and  has  a  neat  knack,  too,  at  ringing 
the  changes  on  this  not  various  person.  She  is  the 
dearest  little  old  lady  left  on  the  stage,  and  long  may 
she  remain  there,  to  keep  human  nature  mellow  with 
light  and  easy  laughter.     It  is  her  mission. 

As  our  masculine  and  American  Scheherezade  is 
said  to  draw  all  his  characters  from  what  must  be 
a  most  kaleidoscopic  wife,  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  must 
have  some  little  preserve  of  human  nature  to  dip  into, 
for  he  comes  up  with  a  bit,  occasionally,  which  is  al- 
most photographic  in  its  nicety.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eliphalet  Lamb  were  laughed  at  merrily  enough  in 
"Dollars  and  Sense,"  but  as  characters  they  were 
barely  appreciated.  In  "A  Night  Off"  there  crops 
up  that  most  familiar  type— the  young  married  wom- 
an with  a  devouring  curiosity  concerning  her  hus- 
band's past.  This  widely  existent  curiosity  is  some- 
thing which  a  man  never  fully  understands.  He 
takes  it  to  be  the  curiosity  of  the  jealous  woman  who 
is  always  looking  for  something  she  does  not  want  to 
find.  But  it  has  no  kinship  to  the  green-eyed  mon- 
ster. It  is  a  curiosity  which  is  almost  holy,  for  it  is 
born  of  the  natural  longing  of  the  woman  for  sacrifice. 
She  wants  to  forgive  something,  and  the  bride  is  not 
yet  wedded  so  green  and  unfledged  that  she  does 
not  know  intuitively  there  will  be  something  to  for- 
give if  she  can  only  give  that  past  a  lively  stirring  up. 

However,  it  is  only  in  the  earlier  stages  that  they 
become  impatient  to  begin  their  sacrificing.  Later, 
impatience  is  not  necessary.  And  it  was  thought 
that  this  was  a  secret  known  only  to  women,  till  this 
clever  playwright  ferreted  it  out. 

The  Doctor's  quick  assumption  of  a  past  which  be- 
longed to  another  fellow  was  a  clever  inspiration,  and 
cleverly  carried  out,  although  Mr.  Skinner  has  the 
defect  of  being  the  only  one  in  the  troupe  who  seems 
to  be  at  all  conscious  that  he  is  playing  comedy. 
The  others  are  all  in  the  most  deep  and  dreadful  ear- 
nest, with  an  earnestness  which  is  inexpressibly  amus- 
ing. "  A  Night  Off "  is  in  so  much  broader  lines 
than  the  other  comedies  of  the  repertoire,  that  tin' 
fastidious  felt  called  upon  to  express  a  mild  disin- 
clination for  it  during  the  first  two  acts,  but  by  the 
time  the  third  was  successfully  under  way  the  au- 
dience, and  the  succession  of  audiences,  went  off  into 
such  a  gale  of  laughter  that  the  town  has  not  yet  sub- 
sided to  its  normal  calm.  Betsy  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

"The  Power  of  Money"  was  announced  for  next 
week  at  the  California  Theatre,  but  "Led  Astray  " 
has  been  substituted  for  it 

J.  H.  Haverly  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  August 
7th,  personally  to  superintend  the  opening  of  his 
minstrel  company,  August  tolh,  at  the  Baldwin.  The 
company  includes  fifty  performers,  among  them  Char- 
ley Reed  and  the  Cragg  Family. 

The  minstrel  season  at  the  Standard  Theatre  will 
be  inaugurated  September  12th.  Manager  Stechhan 
sent  an  agent  East  last  Tuesday  to  secure  singers, 
comedians,  and  specialists  for  his  company,  which  is 
to  be  entirely  new,  with  the  exceptions  of  Billy  Sweat- 
nam,  end-man,  and  W.  S.  Mullaly,  musical  director. 

It  is  rumored  that  Mapleson  will  give  his  next 
opera  season  at  reduced  prices — three  dollars — with 
Gerster  and  Marie  Roze  for  prima  donnas.  Gerster 
is  coming  to  America,  in  any  case,  as  her  advance 
portraits  have  already  commenced  to  appear,  but 
does  not  understand  that  she  is  to  sing  in  the  same 
troupe  with  Patti.  But  Patti  is  not  to  be  kept  out  of 
America. 

"See-Saw,"  which  has  replaced  "Sweet  Violets," 
which  it  was  fast  becoming  a  capital  crime  to  sing, 
has  been  played  persistently  by  the  orchestra  of  every 
theatre  in  town.  At  Daly's  Widmer  has  given  it  a 
new  form  by  having  the  tune  part  sung  by  the  voices 
of  children  concealed  under  the  orchestra.  It  is  a 
catchy  trifle,  but  is  only  endurable  as  sung  by  chil- 
dren, and  even  then  one  round  of  it  is  quite  sufficient. 
An  encore  is  positive  malice. 

Miss  Jeffreys- Lewis,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  was  re- 
ported to  be  fat,  faded,  and  dead  broke,  in  Australia, 
and  with  an  immovable  millstone  around  her  neck, 
has  turned  up  in  San  Francisco,  slimmer  and  hand- 
somer than  ever,  with  the  millstone  removed,  looking 
prosperous,  and  with  excellent  prospects.  Jeffreys- 
Lewis,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  early  members  of 
Augustin  Daly's  comedy  company,  but  has  not  had 
such  good  luck  as  Clara  Morris,  Fanny  Davenport, 
Agnes  Ethel,  and  others  of  his  graduates. 

Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  who  was  under  engagement 
to  appear  here  for  a  season  at  the  Baldwin  in  the 
autumn,  has  broken  her  contract  and  will  not  ap- 
pear. Miss  Ward  has  unexpectedly  made  an  enor- 
mous hit  in  the  colonies,  and  is  making  money 
hand-over-fist,  so  dislikes  to  leave  her  new  Golconda 
till  she  has  exhausted  its  resources.  She  will  be  all 
the  more  valuable  when  she  does  come,  for  her  finan- 
cial coyness.  She  is  bound  to  take  San  Francisco  in 
on  her  way  around  the  world,  so  we  shall  have  her  in 
any  case. 

It  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  even 
though  it  be  beauty,  and  so  McKee  Rankin  found. 
While  he  was  in  New  York  he  was  considered  the 
handsomest  man  on  the  stage,  and  was  consequently 
compelled  to  play  in  one  line  of  character  almost  ex- 
clusive!)'. When  "Led  Astray"  was  produced  in 
New  York,  he  wanted  to  play  Chandoce,  but  his 
beauty  compelled  him  to  the  less  artistic  part  of  De 
Lesparre.  Now,  however,  that  time  has  made  his 
manly  figure  almost  chubby,  he  can  give  his  inclina- 
tions a  free  rein,  and  accordingly  he  appears  as  Chan- 
doce, in  next  week's  production  at  the  California. 

A  private  letter  states  that  Patti  has  at  last  been 
married  to  Nicolini,  in  France,  according  to  all  the 
laws.  This  devoted  pair  have  now  been  married  in 
three  languages,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  they 
have  felt  themselves  formally  entitled  to  a  certificate. 
Patti  is  said  to  be  anxious  that  her  fortune  shall  re- 
vert to  Nicolini's  children,  two  of  whom  she  has  been 
providing  for  and  educating  during  the  last  five  years. 
There  are  three  more,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  nine 
years  of  age,  and  Patti  would  like  to  undertake  the 
education  of  them  all  if  the  first  Mme.  Nicolini  can 
be  brought  to  consent  The  lady  is  very  unwilling, 
but  very  poor.  Patti  is  described  to  be  as  happy  as 
a  bride  of  eighteen. 

People  have  been  so  inextricably  tangled  up  by  a 
resemblance  they  seemed  to  have  found  between  "A 
Woman's  Won't"  and  "  She  Would  and  She 
Wouldn't,"  in  the  programme  announced  next  week 
at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  that  quantities  of  people 
who  have  bought  the  wrong  tickets  have  been  obliged 
to  remedy  the  defect  by  purchasing  tickets  for  both 
performances  and  leaving  themselves  in  a  stale  of 
bankruptcy.  As  you  must  take  a  woman,  like  a 
Dutchman,  for  what  she  means,  and  not  for  what  she 
says,  if  her  yea  means  nay  and  her  nay  yea.  there  is 
only  a  tense  of  difference  between  ber  won't  and 
wouldn't,  and  it  can  not  matter  much  which  per- 
formance they  go  to,  after  all. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  who  is  known  around  town  as 
"The  Mikado,"  spent  his  time  in  San  Francisco 
very  quietly.  He  had  numbers  of  letters  of  intro- 
duction, and  has  met  some  old  friends — Califoniian 
travelers—with  whom  he  has  spent  most  of  his  time. 
He  has  visited  a  theatre  or  two,  and  went  once  qui- 
etly to  the  Tivoli.  having  been  very  anxious  to  hear 
Helen  Dingeon  sing.  Although  he  had  intended  to 
be  plain  Dr.  Sullivan  in  America,  fearing  that  his 
title  would  be  cumbrous  for  people  unused  to  these 
things,  he  finds  that  we  have  had  such  a  large  experi- 
ence, first  with  bogus  lords,  and  latterly  with  real 
ones,  that  a  simple  knight  does  not  terrify  us.  But 
he  interests  as  plain  Arthur  Sullivan, 


Miss  Marie  Hunter,  who  was  here  recently  with 
Mestayer's  "We.  Us  &  Co.,"  has  proved  herself  as 
good-hearted  as  she  is  good-looking.  While  on  the 
overland  train,  a  few  days  ago,  she  noticed  a  con- 
sumptive-looking young  man  who  never  got  off  at  the 
eating-stations  along  the  road  to  get  his  meals.  Learn- 
ing that  he  was  trying  to  reach  his  Eastern  home,  and 
had  no  money  to  buy  food,  the  kind-hearted  girl  made 
a  tour  of  the  train  and  succeeded  in  raising  quite  a 
purse  for  the  poor  lad.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  she 
procured  from  one  of  the  railway  officials  a  pass  that 
will  take  him  from  Denver  to  his  home,  in  Boston. 

Whenever  a  minstrel  displays  a  desire  to  cast  off 
burnt  cork  and  enter  the  legitimate,  even  through 
the  trodden  field  of  combination,  he  should  be  helped 
up.  But  with  the  cork  there  is  much  else  he  should 
discard,  which  is  more  objectionable  when  he  wears 
a  white  face  than  a  black.  Many  of  the  people  in 
the  "cold  day"  party  were  exceptionably  good  min- 
strels, and  their  choruses  sound  well  enough  even 
yet,  but  they  spoil  everything  by  the  inevitable  finale 
of  noise,  clatter,  broken  crockery,  and  meaningless 
knock-downs  upon  which  the  curtain  falls.  They 
leave  out  all  their  cleverness,  and  keep  in  every  ob- 
jectionable feature. 

Madame  Patti  treats  the  Londoners  badly.  Twice 
during  her  engagement  of  eight  performances  she 
was  "ill"  and  did  not  appear.  On  the  first  occa- 
sion the  audience  was  dismissed,  with  tickets  for  the 
following  night,  and  a  grand  row  was  raised  by  those 
who  had  bought  tickets  for  that  night  originally.  The 
second  disappointment  was  caused  by  a  cold  con- 
tracted while  "  the  peerless  "  and  Nicolini  were  din- 
ing at  Labouchere's  place,  on  the  Thames.  A  Swe- 
dish nightingale  named  Frohstrom  was  substituted, 
who  sang  "  Lucia  "  in  a  very  amateurish  way.  By 
the  way,  the  first  hints  at  Patti's  "positively  the  last  " 
farewell  tour  of  America  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Eastern  papers.  During  her  engagement  in  London 
Patti  has  been  supported  by  Giannini  and  De  Anna, 
both  of  whom  are  well  spoken  of  by  the  London 
press. 

Of  Sarah  Bernhardt's  financial  troubles  a  man  who 
knows  all  about  her  affairs  says:  "She  has  paid 
already  many,  many  thousands,  this  winter  and 
spring,  and  will  go  on  doing  so.  You  see,  even  now, 
while  all  other  great  artists  are  going  to  enjoy  a  short 
holiday,  she  goes  on  toiling  every  night,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heat,  like  a  slave  who  is  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  field  of  his  labor.  But  still  she  will  ever  remain 
struggling  under  a  burden  that  will  end  by  killing  her, 
for  she  has  this  one  great  misery,  of  being  far  too 
kind-hearted.  First  of  all,  she  is  as  hospitable  as 
can  be,  and  when  here  has  always  guests  staying  with 
her.  Then  she  has  a  son  who  costs  her  an  immense 
deal  of  money.  Then  her  sister,  who,  though  being 
on  the  stage  herself,  has  no  talents  whatever,  has  a 
daughter  whose  entire  education  is  paid  for  by  her 
aunt,  who  brings  her  up  to  become  a  glass  painter. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  she  does  everything  she  can 
for  a  cousin  of  hers,  who  has  eight  children  and  no 
fortune  whatever.  No  income  would  be  up  to  this, 
and  she  will  never  get  out  of  her  troubles." 


An  interesting  feature  of  migration  is  the  proposed 
removal  of  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  Hungarians 
en  masse  from  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  north- 
western part  of  Canada.  Count  Esterhazy  is  now  in 
negotiation  with  the  Dominion  Government  regarding 
this  matter,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  scheme 
will  be  carried  through.  His  countrymen  are  now 
working  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines,  but  they  were 
farmers  in  their  native  land,  and  would  like  to  till  the 
soil  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  They  propose  to  pay 
their  own  way  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  nearest  point 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  whence  the  road 
will  transport  them  free  of  charge  to  the  Quappelle 
district,  and  here  the  Government  will  place  a  tract 
of  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  fertile  land  at 
their  disposal.  This  will  be  probably  the  largest 
movement  of  population  in  an  organized  body  ever 
known  in  this  countrv. 


Miss  Cleveland's  Book. 


The  sister  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
just  issued  a  literary  work  which  apjx-ars  to  have 
created  a  situation.  Of  course,  Miss  Cleveland  found 
ii  impossible  t"  embodj  in  her  book  man)  - 
which  would  be  of  tin-  greatest  interest  to  the  ladies 
of  the  land.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  i>* 
Hi-  necessity  "f  exercising  the  utmost  care  in 
jng  mi   proper  corset  for  wear.     There  is  no  [ 

worn  by  ladies  which  adds  to  their  appear :  more 

grace  and  beauty  than  a  well-made  ami  perfect-fitting 
corset.  To  supply  the  ladies  of  the  Pacific  Coast  with 
jusl  such  articles  is  the  mission  of  the  greai  Freud's 
1  orsei  House,  the  finest  and  largest  establishment  01 
its  kind  iii  the  world.  For  the  benefit  of  the  ladies  we 
have  secured  the  best  corsets  that  are  made,  and  the 
immense  magnitude  of  our  business  enables  us  to  sell 
at  tin-  very  least  cost.  Beware  "i  the  fraudulent  imi- 
tations of  our  goods  that  may  be  seen  elsewhere.  We 
guarantee  a  perfect  fit  in  ever)  case,  as  we  allow  the 
corsets  i"  be  tried  on  before  purchasing.  Our  won- 
derful success  has  be^n  due  to  the  satisfaction  given 
to  OUT  patrons.  Our  corsetsgive  comfort,  grace,  and 
beauty  to  all  who  wear  them. 

1  0  -nil  further  enhance  the  dignified  bearing  of  the 

ladies  we  call   special  attention  to  the  large  and 

:  (he  latest  si\ies  ol  hoop-sic 
bustles  thai  may  be  found  at-mr  place.  Bear  in  mind 
Freud's  Corset  House  i»  located  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  at  Nos,  - 1-1  and  ;u  Market  Street  and  10 and  12 
Dupont  Street,  We  close  dailj  at  o'clock6p.  m.  ex- 
cept on  Saturdays. 


—  Mr,  Henry  Heym an  has  resumed  i-each- 
ing,  and  can  be  round  at  his  residence,  206  Ellis 
Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Benl  Estate  Agents,  House  Brokers,  and    Auc- 
tioneers, 
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SPECIAL  CREDIT  SALE 

AT   AUCTION, 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1885, 

AT  1.30  O'CLOCK  P.   M-. 

AT  HIJSIC  HALL,  SAX  JOSE,  CAL. 


19    PROFITABLE 


FARMS 


OF  FROM  10  TO  40  ACRES  EACH, 

Yielding  Present  Incomes. 

ONLY  4  MILES  FROM  SAW  JOSE. 


The  Laud  to  be  offered  at  this  Sale  consists  of 
the  well-known 

FAIR    OAKS    VILLA, 

On  McLaughlin  Avenue,  and  the  equally  well- 
known 

NOB    HILL    FARM, 

On  the  beautiful  Fleming  Avenue,  half  a  mile 

south  of  the  favorite  Alum  ICock  Road, 

on  the  first  foothills. 


Both  places  are  the  property  of  R.  MAUVAIS,  ESQ. 


The  Fair  Oaks  Villa 

Is  on  the  Coyote  River,  and  is  rich  river  land.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  fine  improvements,  and  has  all  the  elements  of  a 
choice  neighborhood.  The  trees  planted  are  all  of  the  most 
profitable  kind,  and  although  only  two  years  old  are  already 
commencing  to  yield  returns.  The  land  between  the  trees 
may  be  used  with  great  profit  to  raise  potatoes,  peas,  beans, 
and  other  marketable  crops.  This  tract  contains  fourteen  of 
the  subdivisions  offered.  On  one  of  the  subdivisions  is  the 
j  fine  two-story  residence  of  the  owner,  containing  ten  rooms; 
also  bam,  windmill,  tank,  piping,  etc. 

The  \ob  Hill  Farm 

Is  advantageously  situated  four  miles  from  the  above,  in  the 
first  foothills  on  the  road  to  the  Lick  Observatory.  This  is 
in  the  warm  belt,  where  there  is  neither  wind,  fog,  nor  frost. 
The  soil  is  a  very  rich  loam.  It  lies  on  a  very  gentle  slope, 
which  not  only  gives  it  a  natural  drainage,  so  that  it  may  be 
cultivated  in  wet  seasons,  but  ic  also  receives  a  natural  and 
constant  irrigation  from  the  higher  lands  above,  which  ren- 
ders it  productive  and  cultivatable  in.dry  seasons.  On  ac- 
count of  its  being  naturally  protected  from  the  cold  winds 
the  most  delicate  fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised  here  in  un- 
exampled perfection.  Not  only  do  oranges,  lemons,  and 
bananas  grow  here,  but  tomatoes  may  be  picked  from  the 
vines  in  January. 

Of  this  land  there  are  five  subdivisions  to  be  offered. 
These  are  largely  planted  to  the  best  paying  trees  and  vines. 
Between  these  trees  the  owner  raised  this  season  130  sacks 
to  the  acre  of  the  very  finest  potatoes.  In  like  mannerpeas, 
beans,  corn,  tomatoes,  and  other  vegetables  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  obtain  early  on  account  of  the  high  prices  which 
the  early  market  always  pays,  are  harvested  and  sold  Irom 
this  land  while  the  same  crops  are  still  growing  in  the  valley 
below. 

We  call  the  earnest  attention  of  Mechanics, 
Clerks,  and  other  salaried  persons  to  the 
following  interesting  facts : 

One  of  the  smallest  of  these  subdivisions  will  not  only 
yield  a  most  comfortable  support  for  a  moderate  family,  but 
it  will  enable  its  owner  to  save  annually  a  handsome  sum  be- 
sides. The  various  twenty-acre  colonies  of  California  have 
abundantly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  any  ordinarily  intel- 
ligent mechanic  or  professional  man  or  woman  can  success- 
fully work  and  manage  a  small  farm  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. Only  a  few  hundred  dollars  will  be  required  as  a  hrst 
payment  on  one  of  these  farms,  and  the  long  time,  two 
years,  allowed  before  the  second  payment  becomes  due,  af- 
fords ample  time  to  take  it  olt  of  the  ground. 

Buy  a  self-supporting  country  home.     The  pro- 
fits will  pay  for  it  in  a  few  years* 

Free  conveyances  from  the  San  Jose  depot  to  the  places 
oh  application  at  our  office. 

TERMS — One-third  cash ;  second  payment  at  end  of  two 
years;  third  payment  at  end  of  four  years.  Interest,  7  per 
cent.  ~* 

• 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  BOVEE,  TOY  S:  CO., 
tgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  or  to  THOMAS  H. 
LORDELL  &  CO.,  San  Jose'. 
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The  Largest  Ilat  Store  on  this  Coast 
333    334  KEARNY'   STREET, 

Between  Bush  and  Pine  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
Branch,    1212—1214   Market    St.,  above   Taylor. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.     Mailed  free. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Cast  for  Week  ending'  August  1st. 

California  Theatre.     Rankin  &  Rial,  Proprie-  1 
tors;    E.    D.  Price,    Manager.     Bill,   "Separation." 
Cast  as  follows : 

Benton  Blair,  D.  H.  Harkins;  Felix  Pawn,  Joseph  Hol- 
land; Abner  Day,  T.  B.  Bishop;  Major  Max  Maxwell, 
Frank  Mordaunt;  Duke  Warren,  Win.  Dongan;  M.  Mais, 
Frank  Wright;  Meldrum,  Robert  Murray;  Mr.  Swift,  C. 
G.  Ray:  Dora  Blair,  Miss  Ellie  Wilton;  Mile.  Florine, 
Miss  Alma  Stuart  Stanley;  Mabel  Blair,  Miss  Kate  Ches- 
ter; Miss  Fanny  Maxwell,  Miss  Jean  Clara  Walters;  Abi- 
gail Day,  Miss  Etna  Marble;  Miss  Mamie  Maxwell,  Miss 
Adele  Waters;  Milly,  Miss  Sophie  Eggert. 

The    Standard    Theatre. — F.   W.  Stechhan, 
Manager.     Bill,  "  A  Cold  Day  When  We  Get  Left."  1 
Cast  as  follows : 

Julius  Eminecker,  Mr.  Frank  Willis;  Wm.  Green,  Mr.  ' 
William  Welch;  Captain  Keeler,  Mr.  Perkins  Fisher;  John  1 
William  Hen ry  and  Potash,  Mr.  John  Rice;  Jack  Hugh,  ! 
Mr.  Ernest  Havens;  Rebecca  Eminecker,  Miss  Velrna  I 
Phillips;  Mary  Ann  Green,  Miss  Lizzie  Hight;  Kate 
Keeler,  Mr.  Gilbert  Saronv;  Minnie.  Miss  Cora  Macy;  Jay 
Boh.  Mr.  A.  Burton;  Jack  Marlinspike,  Mr.  J.  D.  Green; 
Bill  Splice,  Mr.  Stanlev  Vernon. 

Tivoli  Opera  House. — Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.    Bill:  "  Nell  Gwynne."     Cast  as  follows: 

Nell  Gwynne,  Miss  Helen  Dingeon ;  Lady  Clare,  Miss 
KateMarchi;  Tessomine,  Miss  Louise  Leighton;  Marjorie 
Miss  Til'y  Valerga;  Charles  II.,  Miss  Lottie  Walton; 
Buckingham,  Mr."  T.  W.  Eckert;  Rochester,  Mr.  R.  D. 
Valerga;  Weasel,  Mr.  E.  N.  Knight;  The  Beadle,  Mr.  H. 
W.  Frillmann;  Falcon,  Mr.  Arthur  Messmer. 

Baldwin  Theatre. — AI.  Hayraan,  Manager, 
Closed  during  the  week. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— Ch as.  P.  Hall,  Acting 
Manager.     Bill:  "A  Night  Off."     Cast  as  follows: 

Justinian  Babbitt,  James  Lewis;  Harry  Damask,  Otis 
Skinner;  Jack  Mulberry,  John  Drew;  Lord  Mulberry, 
Charles  Fisher;  Marcus  Brutus  Snap,  Charles  Leclercq; 
Prowl,  F.  Bond;  Mrs.  Zantippa  Babbitt,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Gil- 
bert; Nisbe,  Miss  Ada  Rehan;  Angelica  Damask,  Miss 
Virginia  Dreher;  Susan,  Miss  May  Irwin;  Maria,  Miss 
Gordon. 

Grand  Opera  House.— John  A.  Stevens,  Lessee. 
Bill :  "  A  Celebrated  Case."     Cast  as  follows  : 

Jean  Renaud,  John  A  Stevens;  Sergeant  O'Rourke,  W. 
P.  Sheldon;  Colonel  d'Aubterre,  J.  W.  Thompson;  La- 
zarre,  Charles  Edmonds;  Seneschal,  B.  N.  Turner;  Officer, 
George  Mclntire;  Madeline  Renaud,  Miss  Emily  Lytton; 
Louise,  Miss  Daisy  Merton ;  Martha,  Miss  Ford;  Annette, 
Miss  Mendum;  Adrienne  Renaud,  Miss  Minnie  Tittel; 
Raoul  de  Langey,  George  Turner ;  Sergeant  of  the  Guard, 
George  Staley;  Joseph,  G.  M.  Watson;  Valentine  de  Mor- 
nay,  Miss  Mabel  Bert;  Arienne,  Miss  Lizzie  Fletcher: 
Chanoinesse,  Mrs.  Charles  Edmonds;  Duchess  d'Aubterre, 
Miss  M.  Marshall;  Julie,  Miss  F.  Miller. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.     Open  from 

9  A.  M.  to  II  P.  M. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones.— J.  B. 
Keys,  Manager.     Fancy  skating,  racing,  etc. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week.  Augustin  Daly's 
company  "in  "The  Country  Girl,"  "  A  Woman's 
Won't,"  and  "  She  Would  and  She  Would  Not." 

At  the  California,  next  week,  the  stock  company  in 
"  Led  Astray." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in  "  Nell  Gwynne." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in  "  A  Celebrated  Case." 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  "  A  Cold  Day  When 
We  Get  Left." 
"  The  Baldwin  will  be  closed  until  August  10. 


CCCLXIV.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

August  r,  1885. 

Soup  a  la  Julienne. 

Cantaloupe. 

Fried  Flounders,  Excelsior  Sauce. 

Cucumber  Salad. 

Calf's  Liver  aux  Fines  Heroes  and  Sauce  Piquante. 

Baked  Tomatoes.     Green  Peas. 

Roast  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce. 

Carrot  Salad. 

Apple  Fritters.     Raspberries. 

Peaches,    Nectarines,    Grapes,    Apples.    Apricots,    Plums, 

Pears,  Gages,  and  Figs. 

Calf's  Liver  aux   Fines    Herbes. — Procure  a  calf's 

liver  as  white  as  possible,  and  cut  it  into  slices  of  a  good  and 

equal  shape.     Dip  them  in   flour,  and  fry  them  to  a  good 

brown  color  in  a  little  butter.     When  they  are  done  put  them 

in  a  dish,  which   keep  hot.     Mince  two  shalots,  a  sprig  of 

parsley,  and  one  of  thyme;  put  them  in  the  frying-pan  with 

a  little  butter ;  add  one  teaspoonful  of  flour,  one  tablespoon- 

ful  vinegar,  one  of  lemon  juice,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and 

one-quarter  of  a  pint  of  water.     Simmer  gently   until  the 

herbs  a.e  done,  then  pour  over  the  liver. 


The  annoyance  inflicted  upon  artists  in  this  country 
by  admirers  who  call  upon  them  in  their  studios,  is 
something  not  slight.  One  of  our  most  distinguished 
sculptors  has  been  compelled  to  take  the  bell-handle 
down  from  his  door,  because,  in  spite  of  his  acknowl- 
edged strength  of  will,  the  comments  of  friends  upon 
a  certain  piece  of  work  which  he  has  in  hand  are  con- 
stantly suggesting  to  him  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  modeling.  He  gets  a  figure  just  right,  as  he 
thinks,  when  in  comes  a  connoisseur  who  asks  if  it 
would  not  be  better  in  some  other  pose.  The  sculp 
tor  therefore  either  changes  it  or  entertains  doubts 
respecting  it,  and,  in  either  case,  is  delayed  and  more 
or  less  demoralized.  Criticisms  made  in  print,  at  the 
public  exhibition  of  his  work,  do  not  disturb  in  the 
least  He  is  rather  fond  of  them  than  otherwise.  But 
he  can  not  stand  an  interruption  while  the  work  is  iii 
progress.  One  of  the  best  known  American  deco- 
rators was  busy  a  few  days  ago  on  the  top  floor  of  his 
office  building,  when  a  lady  caller  was  announced  on 
the  first  floor.  He  hesitated  a  minute  before  respond- 
ing, but  as  his  visitor  was  an  old  admirer  and  a 
litterateur,  he  decided  to  go  down  and  see  her.  The 
object  of  her  call  was  simple  and  direct  She  had 
come,  she  said,  to  ask  him  if  he  did  not  think  that  art 
was  looking  up  in  this  country.  He  politely  referred 
her  to  one  of  his  assistants,  and  ascended  four  flights 
of  stairs— there  was  no  elevator — to  resume  work. 


Mrs.  s.  A.  Nokes'  English,  French,  and 
German  Institute  is  situated  at  21 12  Pine  Street,  at 
the  corner  of  Buchanan. 


By  consumers  as  superior  in  quality  to  any  ever  before  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States. 

SPECIAL    MANUFACTURE 

CRACKERS  1  FANCY  BISCUITS 

OF  IXLIMITED  VARIETV. 

FANCY    CRACKER    CO.,  H.  W.  BACHELDER,  MANACER, 

1120  Market  Street,  between  Mason  and  Taylor. 

S.  LEBENBAUM  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and   Retail  Dealers  in  STAPLE   A>D   FANCY   GROCERIES, 

choice  WIXES  and  LIQUORS.        Importers  of  FurnishiiiK 

GOODS  and  BASKETS. 

1443   TO    1449    POLK    STREET,    CORNER    CALIFORNIA. 


KNA6E 


Are  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
\  A.  X.  Bancroft  A  Co.,  721  Market  St.,  S.F„  Sole  Agents. 


—  Mme.  Julie  Rosewald  has  resumed  in- 
structions in  vocal  music,  at  her  residence,  1018  Van 
Ness  Avenue. 


The  mystery  which  has  hitherto  surrounded  the 
personality  of  the  author  of  "  Underground  Russia" 
is  at  last  removed  by  the  statement,  recently  made 
upon  good  authority,  that  the  prominent  Nihilist  who 
writes  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Stepniak"  is  Mi- 
chael Dragomanoff,  a  prolific  writer  on  historical  and 
political  subjects.  As  he  is  chiefly  known  in  this 
country  by  his  later  writings,  many  may  be  interested 
to  know  something  of  his  earlier  career.  According 
to  De  Gubematis,  he  was  born  in  1841,  at  Gadiatch. 
in  Little  Russia,  and  studied  at  the  Gymnasium  of 
Poltava,  from  which,  however,  he  was  expelled  be- 
fore completing  the  course,  on.  account  of  his  some- 
what turbulent  spirit.  A  few  months  later  he  was 
admitted  to  the  University  of  Kiev,  mainly  through 
the  favor  of  the  celebrated  surgeon  Pirogoff,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  faculty.  After  completing  his  studies 
at  the  university  he  obtained  employment  as  a  teacher 
in  a  gymnasium,  and  in  1865  was  called  to  give  in- 
struction in  ancient  history  in  the  University  of  Kiev. 
Here  his  radical  ideas  and  his  open  sympathy  with 
the  agitation  in  favor  of  the  autonomy  of  the  Ukraine 
brought  him  under  the  suspicion  of  the  government 
and  stood  in  the  way  of  his  professional  advancement, 
and  it  was  not  until  1873  that  he  was  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  "  ordinary  professor,"  which,  however,  he 
was  not  to  be  permitted  to  long  retain,  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  his  resignation  was  demanded  in  conse- 
quence of  some  articles  he  had  published  in  various 
reviews,  attacking  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Thus  deprived  of  his  position,  he  betook  himself  to 
Geneva,  where  he  began  the  publication  of  the 
Ukraine  review  Gromada,  in  which  he  advocated  the 
adoption  of  some  form  of  federal  government  for 
Russia,  maintaining  that  federalism  alone  could  solve 
satisfactorily  the  problem  of  government  for  races  50 
widely  different  in  origin  and  character  as  those 
which  compose  the  vast  empire.  He  also  contributed 
numerous  articles  on  Russian  subjects  to  various  Eu- 
ropean periodicals,  besides  issuing  occasional  pam- 
phlets, and  seems  to  have  spent  some  time  in  Italy, 
where  in  1882  "  La  Russia  Sotterranea,"  the  first 
work  to  appear  under  his  now  well-known  pseudo- 
nym, was  published.  In  this  work  he  describes  him- 
self as  having  been  formerly  editor  of  the  revolution- 
ary journal  Zemlya  i  Volya,  secretly  printed  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Since  then  he  seems  to  have  taken  up 
his  abode  in  London,  whence  his  latest  writings  are 
dated. 

.  ■♦  . 

^-  On  Tuesday  evening  the  Haydn  Orches- 
tra  gave  their  second  informal  at  their  hall,  318 
O'Farrell  Street,  to  a  crowded  audience.  The  open- 
ing number,  an  overture  by  Herman,  was  played 
with  spirit,  and  the  "  Gavotte,"  by  Ghys,  met  with  a 
fine  rendition,  but  the  difficult  "  Hungarian  Dances," 
by  Brahms,  were  the  features  of  the  evening.  ' '  The 
Forge  in  the  Forest,"  by  Micbealis,  and  "  L'Espoir 
d" Alsace,"  were  repetitions  of  a  former  informal. 
Miss  Nora  Cornell  sang  "Heart,  whence  thy  joy 
and  sorrow?"  by  Gumbert,  meeting  with  a  hearty 
encore,  and  Mr.  Stuttmeister  may  well  be  envied  by 
our  professional  performers  for  his  admirable  render- 
ingof  the  "Seventh  Air,"  by  De  Beriot.  Altogether, 
the  Orchestra  showed  a  steady  improvement,  reflect- 
ing credit  on  the  conductor.  Mr.  B.  Schero.  They 
propose  giving  a  concert  shortly  in  a  larger  hall,  pas- 
sive members  having  increased  to  a  considerable 
number.  S. 


—  A  Circus  is  generally  alluded  to  as 
"something  to  amuse  the  children."  but  the  older 
folks  really  enjoy  it  as  well  as  the  little  ones.  It  is  an 
amusing,  instructive  exhibition,  and  contains  nothing 
that  could  offend  the  most  fastidious.  And  it  is  sel- 
dom that  so  perfect  a  one  is  seen  as  Barrett's,  now 
on  exhibition  at  Central  Park,  opposite  the  N 
Hall.  The  menagerie  is  unusually  large,  the  perform- 
ers are  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  altogether  the 
entertainment  is  one  worth  far  more  than  the  price 
of  admission. 


"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat- 
ing,"  and  the  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  Metro- 
politan Hall  is  the  fact  that  it  has  far  more  patronage 
than  any  other  pnblic  hall  in  the  city.  It  is  commo- 
dious, comfortable,  and  conveniently  situated. 


—  Mrs.  Henry  Norton  will  resume  the 
teaching  of  Singing  on  July  13th.  Communications 
may  be  addressed  to  her  residence.  1 706  Lark . 
or  in  care  of  Mr.  M.  Gray  s  Music  Store,  206  Post 
Street.  Wednesdays  in  Oakland;  address,  363J4 
Twelfth  StrceL 

»  ♦  * 

Carpet  RentlnsE  and  Benovntinjr. 

The  high  winds  of  this  city  are  certainly  health-pro- 
ducing. It  is  alsocertain  that  they  carry  con - 
dust  into  the  best  regulated  houses.  Consequently 
send  postal  to  The  Spaulding,  No.  353 
Street,  and  you  will  be  delighted  with  the  appearance 
of  your  carpets  when  he  returns  them.  Telephone 
3040. 


—  J.     H.    ROSFAVALD    (SOLO    VIOLINIST    AND    OR- 

chestral  director)  teaches  violin,  harmony,  and  en- 
semble playing.  Residence,  101S  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
Saturdays  in  Oakland,  1057  Market  Street. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist.  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

»■■»  . 

—  Goto  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  DuponMf  ts. 

—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  Sl 

.  ♦  . 

—  Mr.  Louis  Lisser,  320  Geary  Street  will 
resume  giving  instruction  on  July  6th. 


—  Goodness  Gracious!    Muller  is  doing  a 
rushing  business.      135  Montgomery  St,,  near  Bush. 


TIVOLI    OPERA  HOTSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling  Eros Proprietors  a.vd  Managers. 


Positively  last  nights  of  Planquettc's  charming  comic  opera., 
XELl  Cfll.WL 


Monday  evening,  August  3d,  engagement  extraordinary  of 
LINDA  BBAMBILLA  SOKItELLI, 

A  charming  prima  donna,  late  of  Milan,  who  will  appear  as 
VIOLETTA,  in 
LA  TBAYIATA. 


Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 

Open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  1 1  p.  m. 


MISS  WESTS  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

Has  removed  from  1001  Sutter  Street,  to 
1GOG  Van  Ness  Avenue,  near  California  Slrcet, 

And  will  re-open  Monday,  August  3d. 


COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION, 

Phelan's  Building,  Booms  ti,  s,  9,  10,  11. 
Enlranee.  SOO  Market  Street.  Gas  Specialists; 
positively  extract  teeth  without  pain  :  only  office  that  makes 
and  gives  the  celebrated  ;'Colton  Gas;"  established  in  1863; 
over  15,000  references;  also,  performs  all  operations  in  Den- 
tistry. 4 


THE    FINEST 

Pure  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  everywhere. 
Depot  513  Sacramento  St.,  S.  F.     * 

SIMMER  STYLES. 

BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns  and  .1.  F.  IngalJU'fl  lllnotrated  Book* 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington  Kmbroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  II.  A.  lil.MIX., 
Agent.  134  Post  Street,  San  Fraiieisro. 

FURNITURE    STORED. 

Furniture,  .,  taken  care  of  at  PIO- 

NEER WAREHOUSE,  310  Stockton  St.,  near  Sutter;  30 

years' reference  given  ;  advances  made.     H.  Windel  <&  Co. 

THE  mi! It  FOLDING  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     O] 
and  closes  with   Bedding  and   Pil- 
lows all   in   place.     Thirty   styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.    Prices  reduced.    Send  . 
for  catalogue.     Main-    > 
very  neat  and  very  cheap.  H.  II.  UROSS, 

16  Second  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


WE  LEAD!— OTHERS  FOLLOW  J 


^_ 


'K  ^AriLE**? 


Sec-  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


29  Post  SI  net. 


EH^FBonald. 

—PRESIDENT. 

RHMDcmaLdJS 

•J  VICE- 


tS.GMtmiIiy; 

I       CA5Wgff    .j 


OldestChartered 

Gial  Bank 

tfi'e  Pacific  CoasL 


m  loooijoaoo. 

Surplus®  450,000,00. 

"San  Francisco,  GalJanl?  1885. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

[Established  IS54.] 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St..  S:in  Francisco.     Telephone  \o.  35. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 

30»  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  ever/  prominent   commercial   city  in  the 
world. 


H.   B.   WILLIAMS.  A.   CHESEBROl'CH. 


W.  H.  DIMO.N'D, 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOXD  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION   BLOCK, 

=02  Market  5;.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


JOHX 

TAYLOR   & 

CO. 

111 

,  lie. 

lis  Pine  St. 

ASSAYERS- 

MATERIALS. 

M 

ne  and  Mill  Si 

ppli&s. 

Also,  Druggists 

Glassware. 

JODX  F.  ENGLISH, 

PRODUCE   COMMISSION   MERCHANT 

313,  315  DAVIS  STREET. 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited 
Quick  sales;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 

X&1ES  3MOVAL- 


MRS.    DR.    UEIGIILE 

Has  removed  to  \o.  lOO'J  Suiter  Street,  near  Webster 
Galvanic    Healer  —  Natural    Battery.      Diagnosis 

without  questioning.     Hours,  1  104;  Ladies  and  Children 
only. 


SECOND-HAND  TYPE 

FOR     SALE. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  00. 

119      MONTGOMERY     STREET. 

ESTABLISHED    1851. 

DIAMONDS  and  OTHER  PRECIOUS  STONES,  and  the  latest 
novelties  in  JEWELRY  andSILVERM  ARE  constantly  on  hand. 


ZEATINE 

A  Kew  Cereal  Food  for 

BREAKFAST. 


JITMUIILJLJUlIIIILJD  iuiil 

X°   *    FACTORY   COR.  CLAY  AND  POLK  STREETS,  S.  F.    *   •» 

TTGvnwiruri.mra nni-u 


The  undersigned  having  purchased  fhe  entire  interest  In  the  Storage  Dozi- 
ness of  the  late 

J.    H.    MOTT    &    CO. 

Mill  eontinne  the  same  as  before.    Fnmiture,  Pianos,  Paintings,  and  other 

uiioii-  stored  at  reasonable  rales.     Advances  made. 

Office  and  Storerooms.  No.  135  MARKET  STREET,  OPPOSITE  III POXT. 

J.  II.  PIERCE. 


PREJUDICE    IS   A   THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  yon  of  Many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  improved — 
are  not  hard  nor  dry — will  always  smoke  free  and  moist — will  not  crumble  in  the  pocket 
nor  "catch  you  in  the  throat." 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change,  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer,  send 
to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 

Enclose  Three  Red  Stamps.  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  «t  CO.,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 


Stcinway  A  Son's,  j  Ernest  (.abler, 

Kranich  A  Bach,  .  and  C.  Roenisch 

BBTT 


M.  CRAY,  206  POST  STREET, 


SAX  FRANCISCO. 


JOHN    GASH, 


ARCHITECT. 


Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia.    Take  elevator. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 


The  Leading  Private   Boarding- Ho  use  in  San 
Francisco. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at  Nos. 
709  and  711  Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Sutter  Street  car  line, 
and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street  cable  road.  House 
is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Telephone,  and  two  American 
District  Telegraphs.  Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 
MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 

PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHARON LESSEE. 


The  Palace  notel  occupies  an  entire  block  In 
the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  It  has  Five  elevators.  Every  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  hroad.  light  cor- 
ridors. The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad 
balconies,  its  carriage-way,  ami  its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  Amer- 
ican hotels,  (.nests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau ran  1 1- 
the  Finest  in  the  city. 


CRANULA 

An  Incomparable  Food.  Readv  tor  immediate 
use.  Unequaledfor  children  and  invalids.  A  delicious 
diet.  Unsurpassed  for  constipation  and  dvspepsia. 
Sold  by  Grocers.  Box  by  mail,  48c.  Onr  Home 
Granula  Co.,  Dansyille,  N.  Y.,;Manulacturerg. 


Old  Style   Bourgeois 800  pounds 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Minion 3T>0  pounds 

(More  or  less), 

Old  Style  Nonpareil 8«o  pounds 

(More  or  less). 
Together  with  Job  and  Display  Type.     Dress  lately  in  use 
mutt.     Will  be  delivered  in  case  and   tied  up,  in 
good  order,  when  desired  by  purchaser.     Apply  to 

PALMER  A  REV, 
405  and  lit;  Saiisrmic  Street. 

ART-PA1XTED,  PLAIN,  &  GLAZED 


TILES 


FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311,  313,  313,  and  317  Market  Street. 


CHARLES   R.   ALLEN, 

120  BEALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and   Retail  Dealer  in   House,  Steam,  Foundry, 

and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.     Telephone  308. 


PAPER   WAREHOUSE 


411  4I3  4>  415    SANSOME   SLS.F 
I*      Importers  of  all  kinds  or  Jfaper 


WAKEFIELD 

RATTAX  COMPANY,  G44  Market  St. 

The  Finest 

Line  of 

BABY 

CARRIAGES 

in  San 

Francisco. 

Send 

for  Catalogue 


THE    HARDEN    STAB    HANI- 
UK  EN  ADC. 

As  a  Fire  Extinguisher,  it  stands  alone 
and  supreme — the  irresistible  conqueror 
of  fire.  This  Ls  the  original,  the  genuine 
Grenade,  and  the  ONLY  one  in  general 
use.  As  shown  by  competitive  tests,  the 
extinguishing  power  of  this  Grenade  is 
more  than  five  times  that  of  any  other 
Beware  of  worthless   imitations   and  in- 


fringing grenades 


GROSS,  16  Second  Si 


Ladies  who  arc  desirous  of  getting, 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING'  and  noise- 
less  LOO*  -s  *  f  Sewing  Machine 

are  especial  ■  oiiicstcd  tojexamine 
the  XEW  No.  Q  pronounced  to  he 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  hy  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER   &    WILSON    MFC.    OO. 

303  Sutter  street,  San   Francisco. 


It   is  one   of  the   Cheapest    Food-    that    cau  be 
used  in  the  Family. 

It    secures   Ileal. h    and   Strength    for  Old  and 

Vonng.  with  economy  and 

pleasure  in  eating. 

It  is  a  Twiec-Oooked    Food,  ready 

for  immediate  use. 

Prepared    lor    the    Table    in 

FIVE    MINUTES. 

It  is  as   pure  aa  crystals,  and   vihltc  as  the 
Tallinn  -non. 

It  is   pnt  tip   in  packages   of  %%   pounds,  and 
for  sale  In  all  t.roccrs. 


JOII\  T.  CUTTING  &  CO.. 

SOLE  AtiENTS, 
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M*here  is  no  State  in  which  the  Democratic  party  is  so 
lopelessly  divided  as  in  California,  nor  one  in  which  the  re- 
entments  are  so  bitter,  and  the  purpose  of  revenge  so  deter- 
mined, and  the  chances  of  reconciliation  so  hopeless.  This 
iifference  is  more  than  a  party  misunderstanding,  and  arises 
rom  causes  more  serious  than  the  disappointments  and  de- 
bated aspirations  of  its  prominent  and  ambitious  men.  It  is 
arried  into  social  and  business  life,  it  is  seen  in  the  clubs, 
nd  disturbs  the  personal  relations  existing  between  gentle- 
len.  It  is  visible  in  prominent  legal  actions  now  pending  in 
ur  courts,  and  extends  through  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
arty  and  involves  all  Democratic  partisans,  from  the  Cover- 
or  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  keeper  of  the  dog-pound, 
t  assails  everybody  in  public  life,  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 


the  United  States  to  the  lowest  municipal  tribunal.     It  is  the 
growth  of  a  full  quarter  of  a  century,  and  out  of  it  has  come 
the  Sand-lot  riots,  the  new  Constitution,  and  Coroner  O'Don- 
nell,  with  his  five  hundred  muzzle-loading,  flint-lock,  old-fash- 
ioned Springfield  muskets,  condemned  and  sold  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  shipped  to  the  doctor  for  our  defense  in  the  next  , 
war  between  the  Pope's  Irish  and  the  moon-eyed  warriors  of 
Confucius.     This  quarrel  has  embroiled  the  press,  and  has 
cost  the  State  and  city  millions  of  dollars,  and  has,  more  than 
any  other  one  cause,  contributed  to  retard  prosperity.     The 
conspiracy  culminated  at  the  Stockton  State  Convention  for  ; 
the  election  of  delegates  to  the  National  Convention.     In  the 
hope  of  blinding  the  people  to  the  real  issues,  it  manufactured 
a  false  one  and  called  it  "  anti-monopoly  " ;  with  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  the  Honorable  Stephen  J.  Field  was 
the  first  and  most  prominent  Democratic  gentleman  of  this 
coast,  and  held  the  highest  official  position  of  any  Democrat 
in  the  nation,  and  was  a  probable  candidate  for  the  Demo-  \ 
cratic  nomination  to  the  Presidential  office ;  and,  with  an  in-  ; 
stinctive  fear  that  he  could  not  be  trusted  by  the  gang  of  I 
Democrats  who  had  gained  prominence  in  the  party,  it  was  1 
determined  to  destroy  him.     How  cowardly  and  brutally  this 
thing  was  attempted  everybody  knows.     The  infamous  story  i 
is  the  history  of  the  Stockton  Convention.     How  complete 
the  failure  to  humiliate  Judge  Field  or  impair  his  political 
influence  is  the  history  of  every  succeeding  day  from  then  un- 
til now.     The  Democratic  majority  in  California  which  in  the 
year  1882  was  twenty-three  thousand,  was  in  the  year  1S84  | 
converted  into  a  Republican  majority  of  over  twelve  thou- 
sand.    A  Democratic  Legislature  that  would  have  maintained 
in  office  the   Hon.  James  T.  Farley,  gave  way  to  a  Republi- 
can one  which  elected  as  Senator  of  the  United  States  the 
Hon.  Leland  Stanford-     Mr.  Justice  Field  was  called  upon  to 
install  in  office  all  the  members  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  cabinet,  : 
and  would  have  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  the  Presi-  : 
dent  had  not  the  Constitution  otherwise  provided.     So  far  no 
personal  enemy  of  his  has  received  an  appointment,  and  so  ( 
far  no  one  of  the  Stockton  Convention  faction  has  been  named  [ 
in  connection  with  any  Federal  office.     This  wing  of  the  De- 
mocracy met  on  Monday  night,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
to  whistle  up  its  confidence  as  it  was  passing  through  the  : 
dark  valley  of  humiliation.     The  excuse  for  coming  together  1 
was  to  thank  God  and  congratulate  themselves  that  their  only  ' 
Congressman,  whom  they  had  snatched  from  the  ruins  of 
their  Stockton  Convention,  had  been  returned  to  them  alive —  ' 
as  the  darky  preacher,  who  had  dispatched  his  hat  among  I 
the  brethren  for  coin  and  had  it  brought  back  empty,  thanked 
God  for  the  return  of  his  hat.     At  one  time  it  was  feared  that 
we  would  not  get  our  member  of  Congress  back  again,  but 
that  he  would  be  switched  off  to  Mexico,  where  we  honestly 
believe  he  became  a  citizen  by  signing  and  filing  with  Maxi- 
milian a  petition  praying  to  become  a  subject  of  his.  empire; 
for  certainly,  and  beyond  dispute,  Mr.  Henley  did  write  a  let- 
ter to  General  Mason,  in  which  he  claimed  to  have  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  claimed  to  have  be- 
come a  citizen  of  Mexico.     Mr.  Henley  denounced  this  state- 
ment as  a  He,  without  the  shadow  of  foundation,  while  he  was 
canvassing  for  his  election.     The  proofs  of  his  Mexican  citi- 
zenship he  does  not  explain  away,  and  leaves  the  matter  where 
it  was  before,  except  that  his  opponents  have  strengthened 
their  assertions  by  documentary  evidence,  and  he  has  weak- 
ened his  defense  by  a  qualified  and  disingenuous  denial.     The 
GrandOpera  House,  centrally  located,  under  the  attractions  of 
light,  and  music,  and  promised  oratory,  was  comfortably  filled 
on  Monday  night  with  a  fashionable  audience  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen ;  with  a  representative  Democratic  audience,  for  the 
interior  was  searched  as  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  to  gather  in  the 
disgruntled  and  long-suffering  who  pined  for  the  flesh-pots  and 
sighed  for  the  five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  and  who  hoped 
to  share  the  distribution  of  patronage  contained  in  the  politi- 
cal baskets.  The  Iroquois  Club  was  in  attendance;  the  County 
Committee  and  its  chairman,  Christopher  Buckley,  was  pres- 
ent; Governor  Stoneman  lent    his  presence  to  the  occasion; 
J.  D.  Breckinridge,  the  Hon.  John  D.  Wise,  W.  W.  Foote,  and 
General  Clunie  adorned  a  private  box.     Martin  F.  Tarpey 
called  the  meeting  to  order.     Senator  Filcher,  of  Placer,  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Tarpey.     D.  M.  Delmas,  Esquire,  made  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  to  the  Honorable  Barclay  Henley,  and  the 
Honorable  Barclay   Henley  congratulated   himself  that  he 


had  safely  escaped  the  perils  of  Washington,  where  he  had 
conducted  himself  so  admirably  that  he  had  been  safely  re- 
turned to  a  kindly  welcome  so  adroitly  managed  as  to  seem 
genuine,  and  so  nicely  warmed  as  to  appear  natural.  The 
speech  of  the  occasion  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Delmas,  to 
whom  brains  and  eloquence  may  be  conceded  without  ap- 
proving his  political  methods  or  endorsing  the  motives  which 
seemed  to  prompt  his  political  actions.  It  was  Mr.  Delmas's 
opportunity  to  assault  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  its 
managers,  and  make  for  himself  points  which  he  hoped 
might  weigh  in  certain  legal  proceedings  now  pending  before 
the  courts.  It  was  an  opportunity  for  justifying  assaults 
upon  Mr.  Justice  Field  which  had  been  made  under  his  lead- 
ership in  the  Stockton  Convention,  which  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  all  fair  and  rational  politics.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
all  just  and  impartial  men  in  the  Republican  party,  and  of  a 
majority  of  gentlemen  and  honorable  men  in  the  Democratic 
ranks,  that  the  attacks  upon  Mr.  Justice  Field  are  not  only 
undeserved,  but  are  prompted  by  feelings  of  personal  vindic- 
tiveness.  This  distinguished  jurist  has  maintained  the  most 
exalted  and  honorable  position  since  the  time  when  this  es- 
pecial assailant  was  a  youth,  and  to-day,  of  the  thousands  of 
honorable  men  and  lawyers  who  have  grown  up  with  and 
around  Judge  Field,  there  is  not  one  member  of  the  bar,  who  is 
a  gentleman  and  man  of  respectable  character,  who  does  not 
side  with  him  in  this  encounter  with  party  politicians.  Out 
of  all  the  many  hundreds  of  honorable  business  men,  there 
are  very  few  in  the  list  of  vice-presidents  of  this  meeting 
holding  a  high  position  in  business  circles  ;  and  in  order 
that  we  may  illustrate  the  very  beggarly  array  of  law- 
yers who  allowed  their  names  to  be  enrolled  at  this  meet- 
ing, the  object  of  which  was  to  denounce  Judge  Field,  we 
print  the  entire  list :  Clitus  Barbour,  Fisher  Ames,  Porter 
Ashe,  bob  ferral.  Colonel  George  Flournoy,  George  Hayes, 
Robert  Hastings,  H.  E.  Highton,  Walter  Levy,  Colonel 
Irving,  Leander  Quint,  Frank  Sullivan,  Thomas  P.  Stoney, 
Crittenden  Thornton,  and  the  Hon.  William  T.  Wallace. 
Out  of  nearly  one  thousand  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
bar  of  San  Francisco,  only  fifteen  persons  are  found  to  lend 
themselves  to  this  conspiracy  against  a  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  L'nited  States. 


Mr.  Delmas  is  utterly  disingenuous  when  he  pretends  that 
the  action  of  the  Stockton  Convention  was  directed  to  the 
general  principle  of  enunciating  the  doctrine  that  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  L'nited  States  should  be  ineligi- 
ble as  a  Presidential  candidate,  and  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  be  a  personally  offensive  assault  upon  Mr.  Justice  Field. 
Mr.  Delmas  is  disengenuous  in  the  way  he  puts  his  case  in 
reference  to  the  payment  of  taxes  by  the  railroad  companies, 
and,  with  the  ingenious  arts  of  the  able  demagogue  and 
skilled  mechanic  in  the  manipulation  of  words,  he  arrays  in 
a  few  artful  sentences  an  indictment  against  railroad  man- 
agement in  this  State,  to  which  its  history  and  all  the  benefi- 
cent results  arising  from  railroad  construction  give  com- 
plete answer  in  vindication  and  denial.  The  meeting  was 
for  political  purposes,  and  altogether  independent  of  Mr. 
Barclay  Henley,  or  his  interest,  or  his  Congressional  career. 
Nobody  cares  about  him,  or  whether  he  shall  serve  his  next 
session  in  the  Congress  at  Washington  or  the  city  of  Mexico, 
or  stay  at  home  and  (ted  among  his  sheep  upon  the  govern- 
ment reservation  in  Round  Valley.  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  demonstrate  the  strength  of  the  "  Delmas  wing  " 
of  the  Democracy;  to  demonstrate  that  to  its  members  the 
Government  patronage  should  be  distributed ;  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  gubernatorial  campaign  which  Mr.  Delmas 
and  his  associates  have  prearranged ;  to  organize  the  rank- 
and-file  under  their  leadership,  and  familiarize  them  with  the 
new  war  ay  of  "  Anti-Monopoly."  which  is  to  be  the  slogan 
of  the  next  campaign.  Mr.  Delmas  has  planted  himself  in 
the  leadership  of  a  Democratic  faction  that  is  strong;  he  has 
the  genius  and  the  ability  to  maintain  himself  there;  he  does 
now  and  will  continue  to  make  money  at  his  profession  while 
his  prominence  continues.  But  he  has  so  divided  and  de- 
stroyed his  party  that  its  defeat  is  inevitable  so  long  as  he 
and  his  friends  continue  in  the  ascendancy.  It  is  his  policy 
to  divide  Democrats,  to  drive  all  honorable  men  from  the 
party.  He  fights  not  Republicans,  but  concerns  himself  to 
drive  out  of  the  Democratic  ranks  all  who  will  not  subservi- 
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ently  follow  and  in  unquestioning  obedience  submit  to  him. 
He  is  the  Pope,  and  is  infallible.  His  policy  is  in  the  first 
place  selfish,  and  will  in  the  end  prove  disastrous.  He  ar- 
rays Judge  Field,  with  his  large,  and  well-earned,  and  well- 
deserved  influence  among  Democratic  Senators,  as  an  op- 
ponent of  the  confirmation  of  men  who  are  personally 
obnoxious  to  him.  And  when  the  next  gubernatorial  con- 
vention puts  its  candidate  in  the  field,  he  will  find  a  divided 
and  inharmonious  party  arrayed  against  one  that  now  prom- 
ises to  be  united,  harmonious,  and  is  confident  of  victory. 

Mr.  Delmas  is  disingenuous  when  he  affects  to  misunder- 
stand Judge  Field's  allusion  to  the  "communistic  mob  at 
Stockton,"  for  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Delmas  that  his 
wing  of  the  Democracy  is  the  embodiment  and  outgrowth  of 
a  practical  communism  that  has  disgraced  and  dishonored 
this  city,  that  produced  bloodshed  and  riots  in  its  streets 
that  drew  money  from  our  State,  that  prevented  immigra- 
tion, that  gave  to  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  municipal 
governments,  that  gave  the  State  a  new  Constitution,  the 
courts  a  new  organization,  and  placed  in  judicial  position 
men  both  worthless  and  incompetent.  No  one  better  than 
Mr.  Delmas  knows  now  artfully  the  resolutions  of  his  party 
conventions  have  been  drawn  to  disguise  attacks  upon  rail- 
roads, for  he  is  charged  with  drawing  them.  No  one  better 
than  he  knows  the  object  of  the  costly  experiment  of  an  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature,  for  he  is  charged  with  inspiring  its 
call.  He  knows  that  a  conspiracy  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  the  endeavor  to  destroy  railroad  credits,  to  take  away  rail- 
road lands,  and  to  arrest  railroad  building,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  advancing  the  political  interests  of  the  little  wing  of 
Southern  chivs  that  have  hdhored  him  with  leadership  ;  that 
the  utterances  of  the  Hon.  William  T.  Wallace,  that  "rail- 
roads were  the  property  of  the  people  and  not  of  the  men 
who  built  them,"  was  the  utterance  of  an  infamous  principle 
— infamous  in  morals  and  infamous  in  law — hatched  at  Santa 
Rosa,  and  put  forth  for  a  double  purpose.  No  one  better 
than  Mr.  Delmas  knows  that  the  mob  which  gathered  at 
Stockton  was  communistic  and  agrarian,  and  altogether  un- 
principled, and  that  the  only  principle  which  underlies  this 
wing  of  the  California  Democracy  is  founded  upon  the  idea 
of  spoliation  of  private  property,  the  overthrow  of  vested 
rights,  and  the  destruction  of  all  legal  principles  which  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  persons  and  property.  Mr.  Delmas  is — and 
we  beg  his  pardon  if  we  are  wrong — the  embodiment  of  dan- 
gerous demagogism  ;  he  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  as  respecta- 
ble as  Dennis  Kearny,  or  Clitus  Barbour,  or  Dr.  O'Donnell, 
for  we  may  presume  that  they  were  honest.  In  his  assaults 
upon  Mr.  Justice  Field  he  is  guilty  of  a  crime  which,  because 
he  is  a  lawyer,  is  unpardonable.  Differing  in  an  opinion  upon 
the  law  of  the  "  San  Mateo  "  case — the  railroad  tax  cases — 
in  which  "he  has  contingent  fees,  he  denounces  the  personal 
character  of  one  of  the  nine  judges  composing  the  tribunal 
that  by  law  must  pass  upon  it.  If  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar 
will  not  stand  loyally  by  the  courts,  but  will  drag  the  judges 
before  the  popular  mob  for  trial  on  indictments  not  involving 
their  learning  or  their  integrity,  how  long  will  judicial  tribu- 
nals be  respected,  and  how  long  before  the  mob  will  stone 
and  rend  the  members  of  a  profession  that  supplies  these 
judges,  and  acts  as  middlemen  between  them  and  the  people? 
We  understand  that  politics  is  politics,  and  we  think  we  grasp 
the  full  motive  and  purpose  of  Mr.  Delmas  and  his  Southern 
chivalry  friends  in  their  endeavor  to  shape  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  the  next  State  campaign.  Mr.  Delmas 
is  smart,  artful,  eloquent,  and  earnest,  and  will  make  a  good 
fight ;  so  was  the  Archangel  Lucifer,  who  bravely  fought 
on  the  battlements  of  heaven  against  the  supremacy  of  God; 
but  all  the  same  he  lost  his  little  game,  and  was  pitched  head- 
long from  the  ramparts  into  the  hell  below. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Father  Ampin- 
nuci  has  been  able  to  find  the  solution  of  the  Chinese  prob- 
lem, and  we  are  assured  that  on  payment  to  him  of  the  sum 
of  twelve  thousand  dollars  he  can  relieve  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  and  its  people  of  all  the  annoyances  that  exist,  or 
that  are  likely  to  result,  from  the  presence  among  us  of  the 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  Chinese  that  are  now  located  in  our 
midst.  It  is  hardly  creditable  to  the  intelligence  of  our 
people  that  we  should  have  made  so  great  a  fuss  and  so 
greatly  magnified  a  muddle  which  this  holy  man  of  God  can 
dissipate  for  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars.  We  have 
no  hints  of  the  mode  in  which  he  proposes  to  use  the  money. 
We  only  hope  that  it  may  not  go  to  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  to  the  Christian  religion,  for  it  is  our  observation 
that  a  Christian  Chinaman  is  a  much  greater  nuisance  than 
the  genuine  heathen  article,  and  unless  greater  results  can 
be  secured  in  California  than  in  China  itself,  there  is  little 
hope  that  the  holy  father  would  have  any  success  in  convert- 
ing Chinese  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  for  now,  since  two  centu- 
ries, and  by  the  expenditure  of  many  times  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  one  genuine  native- 
born  Roman  Catholic  in  the  Chinese  Empire.  Around  the 
homes  of  missionaries  and  the  hongs  of  the  foreign  mer- 
chants a  few  hypocritical  pretenders  to  the  Christian  faith 
have  congregated,  for  the  purpose  of  earning  money.  In  the 
interior  of  China,  where  the   Roman    Catholic   religion  has 


penetrated  at  a  cost  of  many  lives  of  missionaries,  holy  men 
and  women,  there  is  no  purely  Roman  Catholic  service;  and 
in  the  whole  empire  there  can  be  found  no  considerable  num- 
ber of  Chinese  who4have  intelligently  and  honestly  changed 
their  faith,  or  become  believers  in  the  truths  of  Christianity 
or  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  faith.  In  this  city  the  endeavor 
to  convert  the  Chinese  has  been  an  almost  entire  failure,  and 
one  which  has  its  ridiculous  features  brought  out  in  great 
prominence.  In  the  early  and  flush  time  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion, our  religious  classes — especially  that  class  of  earnest, 
anxious,  and  pious  zealots  who  are  found  in  petticoats — went 
crazy  in  its  anxiety  to  snatch  the  heathen  from  the  peril  of 
their  condition.  Chinese  Sunday-schools  were  established,  and 
the  teachers  went  out  into  the  by-ways  and  hedges,  and  com- 
pelled the  heathen  to  come  in  have  their  precious  souls  saved. 
The  Chinaman,  who  is  an  exceedingly  cute  organization, 
"caught  on,"  and  saw  in  this  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  for  a  time  the  soul- 
saving  machine  did  a  thriving  business — the  schools  were 
filled  to  overflowing,  the  Chinese  read  in  their  testaments 
and  practiced  in  English  by  lip,  mouthing  the  name  of  Jesus 
in  little  prayers  and  speeches  overflowing  with  gratitude  for 
the  good  young  ladies  who  spent  their  time  in  teaching  the 
heathen.  But  after  the  Chinaman  had  acquired  a  sufficient 
smattering  of  our  English  talk  to  qualify  him  for  domestic 
service,  the  conversion  bubble  exploded,  the  Sunday-schools 
burst  up,  and  the  cute  Chinaman  had  the  laugh  upon  the 
pious  frenzy  that  undertook  to  steal  a  march  upon  Confucius 
and  the  tablet  worship  of  Chinese  ancestry.  If  there  is  a 
converted  Chinaman  in  California  who  can  be  safely  entrust- 
ed with  silver  spoons,  we  have  never  seen  him  and  never  had 
any  authentic  proof  of  his  existence.  The  epidemic  has 
passed  over  California,  and  they  are  now  getting  it  in  Chi- 
cago and  New  York. 


"  It  was  quite  a  sight  to  see  the  '  Stonewall  Brigade '  go  up 
Fifth  Avenue,  with  their  drums  marked  '  Staunton,  Va.' ;  they 
wore  the  gray,  with  black  and  brass  helmets."  So  writes 
"  Gath,"  in  his  correspondence  to  the  Chroiiicle.  When  many 
years  ago  there  came  from  the  slave  land  the  murmurs  of 
the  civil  war;  when,  upon  the  hustings  and  in  the  legislative 
halls  of  fifteen  States,  were  heard  the  mutterings  of  a  people, 
impatient  because  the  sunshine  of  freedom  threatened  to 
burst  in  upon  them  and  drive  away  the  black  cloud  of  hu- 
man slavery;  and  when  the  complainings  found  their  echo 
in  the  Congressional  halls  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  riots  of 
Northern  cities,  and  in  the  scowling  invasion  that  carried  its 
manacles  and  its  implements  of  murder  across  the  boundaries 
of  States  to  Territories  that  were  free — the  men  of  Staunton, 
Virginia,  took  prominent  part.  When  plotting  politicians 
had  nerved  the  military  arm  to  mail  itself  and  strike;  when 
the  "  mother  of  States  "  had  basely  abandoned  her  standard 
and  deserted  the  flag  of  the  Union,  and  allowed  herself  to 
be  driven  from  the  post  of  duty,  and  made  a  cowardly  surren- 
der to  treason — it  was  the  drums  marked  "  Staunton,  Va.," 
that  beat  the  reveille  for  awakening  soldiers  at  the  "day- 
break of  war."  And  when  the  battle  hour,  with  all  its  bloody 
horrors  burst  upon  the  nation,  and  when  in  the  long,  fierce 
struggle  it  seemed  as  though  the  nation's  life  was  going  out 
in  darkness  and  death,  it  was  the  "  Stonewall  Brigade,"  in- 
spired by  the  drums  marked  "  Staunton,  Va.,"  that,  in  its 
swift,  tireless  marches,  its  quick  surprises,  its  dreaded  on- 
slaughts, marked  along  our  battle  lines  the  broadest,  bloodiest 
track  of  death.  And  when  the  war  was  ended,  and  the 
Union  saved,  and  the  States  in  process  of  slow  and  painful 
reconstruction,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  members  of  the  "  Stonewall  Brigade,"  who  had 
marched  to  the  music  of  rebel  drums  marked  "  Staunton, 
Va.."  clad  in  "  gray,"  with  "  black  and  brass  helmets,"  were 
prompt  to  follow  with  their  votes,  and  with  their  speeches, 
and  with  their  prayers — for  Stonewall's  was  a  praying  bri- 
gade— the  enforced  laying  down  of  their  rebel  arms,  and  the 
enforced  surrender  of  their  rebel  flag.  Now,  when  so  many 
years  have  passed  that  children  born  when  the  war  was 
ended  may  vote ;  now,  when  it  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  emancipation  of  five  millions  of  an  enslaved  race,  by  the 
advancing  progress  of  a  nation  sixty  millions  strong,  by  the 
crowning  prosperity  of  twenty  years  of  peace,  that  the  war  of 
the  slave-holders'  rebellion  was  but  the  "insurrection"  of 
evil  minds,  and  the  victories  that  "crushed"  it  the  special 
providence  of  God — is  it  good  taste  to  evoke  war  memories 
by  the  "  Stonewall  Brigade  marching  up  Fifth  Avenue  with 
drums  marked  '  Staunton,  Va.,'  wearing  the  gray,  with  black 
and  brass  helmets"?  We  do  not  argue,  we  ask  the  ques- 
tion— not  of  the  generous  ranks  in  blue,  as  they  march  in 
mournful  numbers,  following  with  sad  and  sorrowful  step 
their  dead  and  honored  general,  nor  grand  army  men  in  "a 
plain,  almost  civil  dress,  with  their  little  post  flags  of  blue.1' 
We  ask  the  black  and  brass  helmeted  veterans  of  the  "  Stone- 
wall brigade"  what  was  the  significance  of  their  display  in 
the  funeral  march  to  the  tomb  of  this  victorious  Northern 
soldier?  Did  you  fight  for  principle  in  the  civil  war,  and,  if 
you  did,  is  the  principle  dead  with  your  dead  cause?  Do 
you  love  and  honor  the  memory  of  him  who  wrested  bloody 
victories  from  you,  and  did  your  love  and  honor  ever  find  ex- 
pression till  he  was  struck  with  the  mortal  shaft  which  In- 


escaped  in  front  of  your  fighting  ranks?     When  you  mi; 
with  the  victorious  survivors  of   Union   troops,  do  you  c 
cede  the  crime  of  civil  war?     Do  you  admit  the  accursd 
ness  of  the  slave  institution  ?    Do  you  rejoice  over  a  preservfc 
Union  and  a  reconstructed  nationality  ?     If  you  do,  why  n<$ 
leave  your  brigade  formation,  your  uniform  of  "gray."  you 
drums,  marked  "  Staunton,  Va.,"  your  black  and  brass  he] 
mets,  at  home,  and  in  the  deserved  obscurity  to  which  thei 
defeat  has  consigned  them  ?—  or  why  not   have  brought  yoii 
flag  of  the  "stars  and  bars,"  draped  in  emblems  of  grief  la    : 
the  brave  and  heroic  man  who  tore  them   from  your  grasp 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  that  these  warriors  of  the  gra     c 
had  left  their  trappings  of  war  behind  them  ? — that  the)  ha 
mingled  as  simple  citizens  in  this  pageant  of  a  loyal  nation] 
grief?    We  fully  appreciate — and  let  us  not  bemisundcrst  <o 
in  questioning— that  there  is  a  sentiment  in  this  dircctini 
generous  and  national.     In  a  time  of  grief  at  the  departure  c    r" 
one  of  the  nation's  illustrious  generals,  the  prejudices  whic    B* 
existed  when  sections  were  at  strife  should  be  broken  down   J"Ll 
it  is  proper  that  the  men  who  fought  against  the  flag  shout  *i-" 
become  reconciled  again  to   it,  and  it  is  natural  that  tim  Iff 
should  soften  resentments,  and  it  is  human  that  tender  ret  li 
ollections  should  take  the  place  of  memories  of  civil  war  ■■ 
but  we  also  think  there  are  great  lessons  taught  by  this  civ 
strife  that  should  not  be  forgotten  or  drowned  out  by  an 
gush  of  sentiment  upon  the  part  of  victor  and  vanqutshef 
He  would  not  be  a  good  citizen  who  would  not  rejoice  t 
have  the  war  memories  blotted  out  and  to  see  the  dismeir 
bered  fragments  of  a  divided  nationality  come  again  togethi 
as  citizens  of  a  united  country,  to  have  States  reconstructec 
and  have  the  angry  passions  subside,  and  die  out,  and  be  foi 
gotten.     Is  this  to  be  done  by  condoning  the  crime  that  ai 
tempted   the   destruction   of  our   Union? — by   honoring, 
pensioning,  or  forgiving  the  political  chiefs  who  plotted  it 
destruction  and  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  civ 
war?    And  when  we  go  out  to  crown  the  graves  of  our  loy; 
dead  with  wreaths  of  immortelles,  shall  we  step  aside   t 
place  flowers  upon  the  resting-places  of  those  who  fell  in  th 
endeavor  to  destroy  the   country?     And  when  a  nation; 
pageant,  under  the  rescued  flag,  marches  to  the  anthems  < 
the   Union  saved,  shall   the   "enemy"  march    in  battalio 
rank,  in  gray,  and  with  the  arms  and  emblems  of  a  lo< 
cause?     Does  this  impress  our  children  with  the  crime  c 
civil  war  when,  in  following  to  the  graves  our  martyred  deat 
we  make  no  distinction  between  them  and  the  men  wh 
wrapped  them  in  their  bloody  cerements  ?    We  would  nc 
keep  open  the  chasm  ;  we  would  do  nothing  to  revive  unkin 
memories;  and  if  the  citizen  of  the  South  looks  back  wii 
repentant  grief  at  his  acts  in  the  past,  and  would  express  hi 
sentiments  at  the  graves  where  we  bury  the  nation's  deac 
let  him  come  as  the  comrade  comes,  with  bent  head  an 
solemn  mien,  and  not  with  button-braid  or  flag — not  wit 
helmet,  sword,  or  drum — to  recall  the  incidents  of  the  civ 
war.     Would  it  not  be  better  that,  for  the  Southern  partic 
pants  in  this  strife,  there  should  be  no  other  place  than  thi 
of  private  mourners  ? — that,  for  those  who  died  in  the  mi; 
taken  cause,  there  should  be  no  public  monuments  reare< 
and  that  pilgrimages  and  flowers,  bronze  and  marble,  shoul 
be  reserved  for  the  loyal  dead  ? 
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Our  Irish  friend,  Mr.  John  P.  Irish,  of  the  Oakland  /hit/ 
Times — a  journal   devoted   to    the  interest   of    Dcmocrati 
Irishmen — takes  us  particularly  to  task  for  our  "everlastin 
contention"  about  Romanism  and  the   popes,   and — funn 
man! — likens  us  to  the  old  maid  who  could  not  bear  babie 
and  calls  upon  us  to  "drop"  the  controversy, and  is  as  ea 
nest  about  it  as  if  he  believed  what  he  pretends  to  believe- 
viz.,  that  we  are  "attacking  religion.''     This  lesson  in  jou 
nalism  from  a  Democratic,  native-born  Irishman,  who  ha 
during  his   whole  life,  never  made  a  speech,  or  written 
line,  or  said  a  prayer,  or  taken  a  drink  without  having  in  vie 
the  welfare  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  propagation  oi  tl 
Democratic  faith,  and  the  securing  of  a  Democratic  offiot 
who,  when  his  country'  was  in  civil  war,  stuck  to-  the   "  gran 
old  party,"  and  who  would  look  with  complacency  upon  tl 
final  conflagration  if  he  could  arrange  it  as  a  bonfire  to  cell 
brate  a  Democratic  victory  in  Oakland— thinks  it  in 
us  to  expend  our  "fine  qualities"  and  expose  ind© 
"brains"  in  the  vain  effort  to  reform  an   abuse  so  ancient  I 
correct  an  evil  so  monstrous  as  that  of  papac)        Bei 
crimes  of  Rome  are  "ancient"  and   the  controversj    "old 
our  Irish  friend  Irish  would  have  the  world  submit;  becau 
the  popish  institution  has  in  past  ages  of  darkness  mat 
progress,  he  would   let   it  continue,  rather  than   disturb  d 
gestion  with  discussion  ;  because   there   arc  good   Catholic 
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who  have  led  unselfish  lives,  he  would  not  encourage  us  t 
expose  the  criminals  and  hypocrites  who  thrive  under  il 
shadow  of  Rome's  altars;  because  monks  and  priests  ol 
tabled  advantage  in  the  "jawtngumatchesM  of  a  thousaj; 
years  ago,  this  lay  Jesuit  over  at  » >akland  would  silence  ll 
tongue  and  pen  of  this  enlightened  age,  when  science  ar 
education  are  getting  the  better  of  the  controversy.  *  'om 
now,  Mr.  Irish,  be  frank  for  once.  Is  it  not  because  il 
tongue,  and  pen,  and  printing-press  art  getting  the  lu-ttci 
Rome  that  it  pains  your  Roman  Catholic  ear  ami  disturl 
your  Roman  Catholic  digestion  to  have  the  old  beast  mauli 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


aid  cudgeled  by  the  arguments  of  common  sense  ?  When 
he  Roman  priest  sLops  his  secret  and  cowardly  conspiracy 
.gainst  our  ccmmon  schools ;  when  the  Pope  in  his  encycli- 
:al  letters  ceases  to  attack  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
nent;  when  the  old  foreign-born  ecclesiastics  refrain  from 
lolding  plenary  councils  to  plot  against  our  institutions ;  when 
lulls  and  anathemas  are  no  longer  hurled  at  Free  Masons: 
riien  it  is  no  longer  claimed  by  this  humbug  church  that  it 
a  the  only  apostolic  one,  and  its  religion  the  only  true  one, 
md  that  its  papal  head  is  infallible;  and  when  it  admits  that 
>ur  wives  and  mothers  whose  ceremonies  of  marriage  were  not 
>erformed  at  its  altars  are  not  in  filthy  concubinage,  and 
iiildren  born  of  Christian  parents  under  ceremonies  sanc- 
foned  by  the  civil  law  are  not  " bastards '  and  illegitimate; 
vhen  the  Church  at  Rome  shall  cease  from  proclaiming  a 
ightful  dominion  over  all  the  nations  of  earth,  and  shall 
•epudiate  its  claim  to  civil  supremacy  and  its  right  to  inter- 
ere  in  the  politics  of  nations;  when  it  shall  stop  perverting 
listory,  stop  lying,  mind  its  own  business,  and  call  off  its 
jriestly  dogs  who  are  barking  at  heels  they  dare  not  bite — 
"x  hen  the  Argonaut  will  forever  desist  from  its  "  war-whoop," 
a  md  its  editor  will  take  his  listening  ear  from  the  ground, 
lot  concerning  himself  whether  St.  Peter's  basilica  shall 
all,  or  forever  stand  as  a  monument  of  fraud,  crime,  tyr- 
z  inny,  ignorance  injustice,  priestcraft,  superstition,  intrigue, 
8  hypocrisy,  murder,  lust,  incest,  and  all  the  other  crimes, 
ollies,  and  mistakes  that  have  cursed  the  world  since  it  was 
juilt. 

There  comes  from  China  a  curious  piece  of  intelligence, 
:hat  may  have  some  basis  of  foundation,  and  may  be  but  one 
of  those  political  canards  that  are  so  often  started  from  un- 
known or  irresponsible  sources.  A  treaty  of  alliance,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  between  Great  Britain  and  China, 
inaugurated  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  and  arrested  for  the  time 
by  his  death,  to  be  taken  up  again  by  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the 
present  English  Minister  to  China,  declares  that  the  occu- 
pation of  Port  Hamilton  was  by  the  consent  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  as  the  place  for  a  fort  and  for  the  rendezvous 
of  an  English  navy  in  China  waters.  The  American  press 
doubtless  see  in  this  a  repetition  in  China  of  the  his- 
torical events  of  India,  and  will  prophesy  the  gradual  exten- 
sion of  the  British  empire  over  its  vast  territory  and  its  mul- 
titudinous population.  We  will  not  speculate  upon  such  a 
probability,  nor  prophesy  the  outcome  of  such  an  effort  until 
it  is  marte.  We  may  say,  however,  that  so  far  as  America  is 
concerned,  we  need  not  apprehend  unpleasant  results  from 
any  governmental  changes  in  the  world  that  may  be  brought 
ibout  by  the  nations  of  Christian  civilization.  Our  geo- 
raphical  position,  general  intelligence,  extent  of  empire, 
strength  of  population,  wealth,  credit,  and  form  of  govern- 
ment, give  us  an  assurance  of  safety  that  has  no  right  to  take 
alarm  at  whatever  may  occur  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Let 
the  United  States  of  America  content  itself  without  fear  of 
the  future.  If  France  would  extend  her  empire  to  Anam 
and  Algeria,  Germany  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  Belgium  would  have  her  authority  recognized  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo ;  if  French  capital  would  build  a  canal 
at  Panama;  if  Russia  would  fight  her  way  to  the  Sea  of 
Arabia,  or  through  the  Bosporus  and  Golden  Horn  to  the 
editerranean ;  if  any  civilized  power  would  gobble  up 
Egypt,  and  the  Parliament  of  England  would  extend  the 
British  flag  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  earth  and  occupy  them 
— why  need  the  United  States  erf  America  complain?  In 
peace,  we  can  out-prosper  the  world;  in  war — after  a  first 
drubbing  or  two — we  are  invincible.  No  nation  can  do  more 
than  put  her  i  .vading  foot  upon  our  soil.  Chile  might  burn 
and  pillage  San  Francisco;  so  might  an  armor-clad  pirate 
fleet  invade  any  American  port  and  plunder  it;  across  the 
borders  of  Mexico  we  may  lose  our  horses  and  cattle;  from 
the  Canadian  Dominion,  Riel  might  stampede  our  Indians — 
"but  the  foreign  nation  that  can  give  us  real  war  or  do  us 
permanent  injury  has  not  yet  been  born  into  the  family  of 
nations.  , 


There  came  into  our  office  one  day  last  week  a  young 
woman,  not  past  thirty-five,  whom  we  had  known  since  a 
school-girl  in   San    Francisco — born  in    California  of  New 
England  parents,  married  to  the  son  of  a  distinguished  Cali- 
fornia official ;  divorced,  abandoned,  and  left  with  one  child) 
a  girl  now  ten  years  of  age ;  of  correct  life,  poor,  whose  whole 
history  we  know,  and  whose  character  is  above  reproach. 
She  informed  us  that  she  was  unable  to  obtain  a  living  with 
the  sewing-machine  in  this  city ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
extreme  want  to  which  she  had  been  driven,  said  that,  having 
Searched  this  city  in  vain  for  work,  she  found  it  at  last  in  a 
ii  dry-goods  store  on  Second  Street,  where  she  obtained  the 
^making  of  a  dozen  plain  drawers  for  females,  and  the  com- 
.!  pensation  therefor  was  one  dollar;  that  so  elaborate  was  the 
lq  work  in  tucks  and  plaitings — though  an  experienced  work  -r 
t  upon  the  sewing  machine — she  had  not  been  able  to  earn 
the  one  dollar  in  four  days  of  continuous  labor.     And  we 
asked  ourselves,  could  it  be  possible  that  there  was  any  con- 
iJ  siderable  number  of  American  women  thus  placed  in  our  city 
of  San  Francisco?    And  if  so,  was  it  not  a  reproach  to  the 
r  good  and  more  prosperous  women  that  they  allowed  such 
things  to  exist?     Was  it  not  possible  that  some  arrangement 


could  be  made  by  which  women,  depending  for  their  bread 
and  character  upon  the  ability  to  earn  a  pittance  by  their 
labor  as  plain  sewers,  could  find  employment  without  the  in- 
tervention of  middlemen,  who  consume  all  the  profits  and 
leave  them  but  starvation  wages?  There  is  plenty  of  em- 
ployment for  girls  and  for  women  in  a  city  like  San  Francisco 
if  the  matter  be  taken  in  hand  as  a  business  proposition  by 
benevolent  people.  There  are  hundreds  of  employments  now 
occupied  by  men  that  could  be  better  filled  by  women,  and 
to  the  greater  profit  of  employers.  Everywhere  in  Europe, 
certainly  in  all  the  principal  cities,  women  are  found  filling  a 
variety  of  vocations  that  are  here  monopolized  by  men. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  places  occupied  by  book- 
keepers and  clerks  in  our  banks,  commercial  houses,  retail 
stores,  waiters  in  our  restaurants,  should  not  be  filled  by 
women ;  there  is  no  reason  why  all  the  telephoning,  telegraph- 
ing, assaying,  printing,  book -binding,  and  hundreds  of  other 
employments  not  involving  hard  physical  labor,  should  not 
be  given  to  young  women  instead  of  young  men,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  educated  to  fill  these 
positions.  There  is  no  reason  why  women  should  not  be 
employed  as  conductors  on  our  street  and  cable  railroads. 
They  are  more  honest  than  the  average  of  men  who  find  em- 
ployment in  this  line  of  business,  and  there  is  no  possible 
reason  or  objection  to  their  filling  the  positions  that  are  now 
occupied  by  able-bodied  men.  So  we  might  go  through 
the  list  of  vocations  embracing  the  lighter  industries,  and 
find  profitable  and  remunerative  employment  for  thousands 
of  women  who  are  now  destitute. 


The  Chronicle  of  Tuesday  makes  the  charge  against  our 
railroad  people  that  they  have  made  another  "stab"  at  San 
Francisco  by  contracting  to  carry  tea  from  Yokohama  to  New 
York  for  one  and  three-fourths  cents  a  pound,  although  the 
freight  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  is  two  and  two  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound  for  certain  other  goods,  and  that 
in  the  carrying  out  of  this  nefarious  project  fast  freight  trains 
have  been  put  upon  the  route,  which  demonstrate  that  mer- 
chandise can  be  transported  from  San  Francisco  to  the  East 
more  speedily  than  by  the  North  Pacific  road.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  just  where  the  "stab"  comes  in,  or  that 
anybody  is  injured  by  this  effort  of  our  railroad  people  to 
secure  the  transportation  of  the  tea  crop,  and  to  induce  the 
merchandise  of  China  and  Japan  to  seek  Eastern  markets 
through  our  port  of  San  Francisco.  The  merchant,  business 
man,  or  property- owner  in  San  Francisco  would  be  hard  to 
please  if  he  could  find  fault  with  a  schedule  of  rates  which 
diverts  the  Oriental  trade  from  the  old  routes  of  travel  and 
brings  it  to  our  wharves  for  transcontinental  shipment  and 
transportation.  The  carrying  of  tea  for  less  rates  than  are 
placed  upon  fruit  imposes  no  hardship  upon  the  fruit-grower, 
and,  if  it  affords  a  profit,  will  enable  the  roads  in  time  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  fruit- carrying.  The  reason  for  the  reduced 
price  of  transporting  tea  is  because  the  company  is  endeavor- 
ing to  divert  this  trade  from  the  old  route  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  more  recent  route  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  and  is  driven  to  active  competition  with  the  Northern 
overland  routes.  If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  Eastern 
merchandise  can  be  more  quickly,  more  safely,  and  more 
cheaply  carried  through  San  Francisco  to  New  York  or  Liv- 
erpool, the  Pacific  steamship  lines  will  come  to  our  harbor  with 
their  freights,  passengers,  and  mails,  and  thus  contribute  to 
swell  the  business  of  our  port,  give  occupation  to  our  mer- 
chants, population  to  our  city,  and  increased  value  to  our 
real  property.  The  argument  which  the  Chronicle  makes  is 
a  dishonest  one,  and  the  malice  of  it  is  apparent  by  the  sim- 
ple statement  of  facts. 


A  general  army  order  has  been  issued  sending  officers  back 
to  their  duties  with  their  regiments  after  four  years  of  de- 
tached service.  If  this  cleans  Washington  of  the  young 
dudes  and  old  military  dandies  that  have  hung  around  it  for 
these  many  years,  it  will  work  a  desirable  reform.  A  similar 
order  from  the  navy  department  is  to  be  desired.  One  of  the 
offensive  sights  at  the  nation's  capital  is  the  nest  of  fops,  old 
and  young,  tough  and  tender,  who  hang  upon  the  dining  and 
dancing  edge  of  its  social  life.  They  are  the  vermin  of  so- 
ciety ;  worse  than  useless,  they  are  annoying. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  not  a  single  Federal  official  at- 
tended the  meeting  for  the  vindication  of  Barclay  Henley. 
We  looked  in  vain  for  Colonel  Stuart  Taylor,  Thomas 
Beck,  Asa  Ellis,  Truman  Allen,  Israel  Lawton,  or  Ed. 
Hackett.  These  men  have  to  be  confirmed,  and  they  have 
the  sense  to  know  that  their  presence  at  a  meeting  called  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  denouncing  Judge  Field  will  not  make 
their  path  an  easy  one  when  they  come  to  sail  their  little 
crafts  over  the  torpedo  line  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 


In  the  opinion  of  his  excellency  the  President,  there  is 
partisanship  and  "offensive"  partisanship.  For  offensive 
partisanship  he  turns  a  Republican  out  of  office;  for  parti- 
sanship pure  and  simple  he  releases  a  Democrat  from  State 
Prison.  One  Michael  Mullen,  a  Democratic  Irish  police  offi- 
cer in  Cincinnati,  on  the  night  before  the  election  that  made 


Cleveland   President,  put  an   hundred    Republican 
in    the  lock-up   and  kept   them  until   the   polls    c 
election  day.     For  this  offense  he  was  tried,  convicted, 
sentenced  to  the  county  jail.     He  was  pardoned  on  account 
of  his  "good  character,"  and  because  he  acted  under  a  "mis- 
apprehension of  duty."     In  our  judgment,  he  was  pardoned 
by  the  President  under  a  total  misapprehension  of  his  duty. 
He  should  have  been  imprisoned  one  year  for  each  darky  ; 
that  would  have  kept  the  Irishman  in  jail  just  one  hundred 
years. 

Within  the  last  two  weeks  the  business  portion  of  this  community  lias 
been  put  to  a  vast  amount  of  inconvenience  on  account  of  the  arbitrary 
procedure  of  Postmaster-General  Vilas  with  regard  to  the  mail  services 
running  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Orient,  the  Australasian  colonies, 
and  the  Central  American  republics.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Vilas's  action 
in  denying  the  Pacific  Mail  and  other  steamship  companies  the  various 
shares  of  the  Congressional  appropriation  to  which  their  services  enti- 
tled them  was  dictated  by  a  sincere  desire  for  retrenchment  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  department,  but  even  if  this  is  the  case  the  action  is 
none  the  less  ill-advised  and  ill-timed,  manifesting  neither  knowledge  of 
nor  sympathy  with  the  commercial  interests  of  this  coast,  and  one  that 
can  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  great  annoyance  as  well  as  pecuniary 
loss  to  all  shippers  and  others  doing  business  with  the  countries  named. 
Upon  the  representation  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  that  if  the  sub- 
sidy were  withdrawn  it  would  be  compelled  to  refuse  transport  to  the 
government  mails,  even  at  the  increased  rate  of  thirty-wo  dollars  per 
ton  offered  for  conveying  them  under  the  guise  of  freight,  Mr.  Vilas 
gave  orders  that  all  San  Francisco  mails  for  the  Australasian  colonies  and 
the  Central  American  republics  should  be  sent  on  to  New  York  until 
further  notice  ;  but  that,  in  the  case  of  the  China  and  Japan  mails,  the 
order  forwarding  them  to  New  York  should  only  hold  good  until  a 
stated  period  before  the  time  when  the  first  of  a  trio  of  vessels  plying 
between  this  city  and  the  Orient,  under  the  charter  of  the  Occidental 
and  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  takes  its  departure,  with  which  com- 
pany Mr.  Vilas  perhaps  counts  upon  making  suitable  terms  of  transport. 
Under  this  state  of  affairs,  letters  to  Japan  for  the  next  month  and  over 
will,  if  carried  by  the  regular  government  service,  travel  four-fifths  of 
the  distance  round  the  world,  not  counting  the  necessary  detours  they 
must  make  while  doing  so  ;  must  cross  the  American  continent  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  traverse  Europe  diagonally ;  and  then  proceed  to  double 
all  the  peninsulas  of  Asia,  before  arriving  at  their  destination  by  a  most 
circuitous  route,  taking  something  like  two  months  to  do  so  on  fast 
time  and  supposing  all  the  earning  companies  connect,  thereby  dimin- 
ishing delay;  whereas  Ja*pan — the  Asiatic  nation,  of  all  others,  with 
which  America  commercially  has  most  to  do,  and  which  is  assimilating 
itself  more  nearly  even'  year  to  us  in  manners  and  customs— is.  so  to 
speak,  at  our  very  doors,  only  a  seventeen  days'  run  by  steam.  The 
difference  to  Hongkong  by  the  New  York  route  is  just  sixteen 
days  less  disproportionate  than  to  Yokohama— eight  days  being 
the  schedule  time  between  these  oriental  ports.  Take  again  the  case  of 
the  Australasian  colonies.  While  Australia  proper  is  not  at  much  dis- 
advantage by  the  deprivation  of  the  Pacific  Mail  carrying  route  for  its 
English  letters— there  being  but  a  day  or  two's  difference  between  the 
San  Francisco  and  P.  and  O.  route  by  Suez  and  Brindisi— to  New  Zea- 
land this  difference  assumes  just  double  the  proportion,  and  for  the 
same  reason  that  holds  good  in  the  case  of  Japan  as  compared  with 
China.  Besides,  New  Zealand  is  a  colony  with  which,  by  virtue  of  its 
location,  we  are  getting  on  closer  terms  of  intimacy  every  day — just  as 
we  are  doing  with  Japan — and  who  can  predict  the  extent  of  the  loss  of 
export  trade  in  supplies  and  manufactures  which  may  result  from  this 
abrupt  severance  of  relations?  In  the  case  of  Mexico  and  the  Central 
American  States  generally,  the  result  is  more  irritating  because  nearer 
home.  It  is  true  that  the  mails  for  Panama  and  the  West  Indies  can 
be  conveyed  by  rail  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  thence  by  steamer  to 
their  destinations  in  about  the  same  time  as  by  the  Pacific  Mail,  and 
Mr.  Vilas  is  taking  credit  to  himself  for  doing  this.  But  every  one 
knows  that  these  mails  form  but  a  very  small  fracu'on  of  San  Francisco's 
real  Central  American  business.  They  do  not  affect  central  and  south- 
ern Mexico  beyond  Guaymas — a  city  now  approached  by  rail  tapping 
the  Southern  Pacific  in  Arizona.  They  do  not  affect  Guatemala,  Nicar- 
agua, Costa  Rica,  and  other  regions  with  which  San  Francisco  does  an 
extensive  and,  so  to  speak,  daily  business.  As  an  offset,  however,  to 
the  action  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  to  show  that  its  own  course 
is  shaped  with  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  public,  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company  expresses  its  willingness  to  still  act  as  carrier  for  all  let- 
ters conforming  to  government  regulations  in  the  matter  of  stamping, 
if  left  at  their  offices.  While  this  will  protect  shippers  and  others,  to 
whom  time  is  an  important  object,  it  is  still  a  great  hardship  that  the 
public  should  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  its  way  and  be  deprived  of  its 
ordinary  mailing  facilities,  just  because  an  official  who  has  neither  ac- 
quaintance nor  sympathy  with  the  affairs  of  this  coast,  thinks  that  the 
vast  earning  trade  of  the  Pacific  is  less  entitled  to  a  subsidy  than  per- 
haps some  third-rate  senice  nearer  home,  and  which  he  considers  more 
important  from  this  simple  fact.  Mr.  Vilas  has  shown  neither  tact  nor 
discrimination  in  his  treatment  of  citizens  upon  this  coast,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  a  disagreement,  which  he  thinks  to  settle  in 
such  off-hand  style  and  with  such  deliberate  disregard  for  the  interests 
and  wishes  of  the  people,  can  be  settled  in  any  such  manner  or  without 
those  most  interested  in  its  settlement  having  something  to  say. 


Under  the  heading,  "The  Soilure  of  a  Good  Name,"  the  New  York 
Independent,  a  religious  journal,  says  :  "Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  one  of 
the  most  promising  leaders  in  the  Liberal  and  Radical  party  of  Eng- 
land. We  say  was,  forsuch  he  no  longer  is.  He  did  not  die  last  week, 
but  he  sank  beneath  the  waters  of  political  oblivion.  The  scandal 
which  has  just  developed  about  him,  and  which  has  exposed  his  social 
criminality,  has  probably  destroyed  his  political  future,  although,  re- 
membering the  dashing  officer  Baker,  who  has  lately  been  restored  to 
rank  and  senice  after  his  degradation,  we  must  not  be  too  positive  what 
the  British  public  will  condone."  Quite  true,  good  Independent — 
we  must  not  be  too  positive.  Even  the  American  public  sometimes 
condones  sexual  scandals.  Wc  do  bethink  us  of  a  certain  Mr.  S.  G. 
Cleveland  (of  Buffalo),  accused  of  a  "social  criminality,"  who  was 
stoutly  supported  by  the  Independent  and  a  number  of  other  religious 
and  Mugwump  journals  we  wot  of— notably  the  prim  Post  and  prudish 
Nation.  Has  Mr.  Cleveland  "  sunk  beneath  the  waters  of  political 
oblivion  "?  Well,  not  entirely — his  head  is  above  water,  or,  if  not,  he 
is  still  breathing  through  his  ears. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    DESPERATE    FLIRTATION. 


By  Annie  Lake  Townsend, 


"  I  told  you  lhat  I  was  a  dreamy  boy,"  he  began,  "  fond  of 
reading  poetry,  taking  long  rides  on  horseback,  and  plunging 
about  in  the  surf  and  on  the  rocks  at  Nahant.  I  questioned 
the  world,  as  I  found  it,  very  severely.  I  believed  its  aims 
were  low  and  its  judgments  vulgar,  its  code  merciless  and 
its  love  mercenary.  1  loved  nature  and  books,  and  hated 
mankind,  believing  that  my  very  superficial  knowledge  of  it, 
gained  mostly  in  my  mother's  drawing-room — I  regret,  for 
the  inference's  sake,  to  say — was  something  very  profound  and 
particularly  illuminated.  My  mother,  who  is  a  charming 
woman,  full  of  kindness  and  social  instincts,  was  in  despair 
about  me.  She  used  to  call  me  her  young  Byron— a  name 
that  made  me  unhappy,  because  I  thought  Byron  an  ex- 
tremely vulgar  soul.  While  1  loved  my  mother  and  admired 
her  heartily,  I  never  confided  in  her  at  all.  I  knew  her  am- 
bition for  me  ran  in  a  direction  right  against  the  grain  of  my 
nature — to  use  a  homely  simile — and  when  I  had  attempted 
telling  her  about  what  really  interested  me,  her  answers  had 
been  so  many  miles  away  from  my  thought  that  I  quickly 
learned  to  meet  her  on  her  own  ground,  and  concealed  my 
fancies  and  feelings,  if  only  to  save  myself  from  the  mortifi- 
cation of  finding  myself  utterly  un-understood.  I  went  to 
college  at  eighteen,  and,  in  my  own  way,  I  was  studious.  On 
a  yachting  vacation  I  took  with  Carroll  Blair,  I  first  met 
Etta,  my  wife  that  was  to  be.  She  was  visiting  some  friends 
with  whom  Blair  had  a  slight  acquaintance,  through  previous 
vacations  spent  at  the  queer  little  New  England  town.  We 
loved  each  other.  Oh,  that  summer  !  "  Thurmond  spoke 
With  reluctance  and  yet  quickly.  It  was  turning  the  knife  in 
a  wound.  "  She  was  sixteen  years  old,"  he  resumed.  "  When 
I  see  women  who  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  her — and  I 
am  always  fancying  it — it  affects  me  so  powerfully  that  1  am 
sometimes  obliged  to  leave  the  place  where  they  are.  Our 
love  was  like  witchcraft.  There  seemed  to  have  been  no  past 
to  bind  either  of  us  ;  we  certainly  could  fancy  no  future 
apart.  She  had  a  father  and  mother,  who  wrote  to  her  to 
come  home.  We  tried  to  part.  1  tried  to  send  her  away. 
It  was  impossible.  We  were  married,  and  she  wrote  that 
she  had  married.  The  old  people  were  very  angry,  and  wrote 
wrathfully.  I  suppose  they  might  have  been  entreated,  if  we 
had  been  wise  ;  but  Etta  was  frightened,  and  would  not  write 
again.  I  gathered  from  what  she  sometimes  said  that  her 
home  had  been  austere  and  gloomy  to  her.  I  never  dreamed 
of  telling  my  mother  about  my  marriage.  We  were  two  chil- 
dren. I  was  a  child  with  a  very  large  allowance,  which  en- 
abled me  to  build  our  nest  in  a  pretty  and  becoming  manner, 
in  an  out-of-way  forest  nook,  and  engage  two  trustworthy 
servants  for  my  child-wife.  Carroll  was  very  doubtful  about 
it  all.  I  never  questioned  his  discretion,  so  I  took  his  head- 
shakings  philosophically.  '  I  am  happy,'  said  1  to  him,  'a 
thing  1  never  have  been  in  my  life  till  now  ;  and  why  should 
we  take  the  world  into  our  confidence?  I  hate  the  world. 
We  are  legally  married  by  all  forms  human  and  divine.  Who 
needs  to  know?'  Still  Carroll  pondered.  '  Marriage  is  dif- 
ferent from  anything  in  the  world,  old  fellow,'  he  would  say  ; 
*  somehow,  I  wash  you'd  tell  your  mother,'  Etta  had  a  Pur- 
itan girl's  respect  for  education.  It  was  one  of  her  great  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  continued  secrecy,  that  if  our  marriage 
were  known  I  could  not  finish  my  college  course.  Our  home 
was  not  far  from  the  college  town,  and  I  went  to  it  when  I 
could,  Etta  always  strenuous  that  I  should  not  neglect  my 
lectures  for  her.  She  never  seemed  lonely,  or  afraid,  or 
bored.  She  read,  and  sewed,  and  sang,  walked  in  the  woods 
with  old  Sarah  the  servant,  and  waited  and  prayed  for  me. 
I  never  saw  her  sad  during  all  that  time.  The  world  may  be 
full  of  such  love  and  trust— God  grant  it  is  ! — but  I  never  saw 
but  hers. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  our  boy  was  born.  She 
named  him  Henry,  just  as  she  had  named  herself  Henrietta 
(that  was  not  her  name),  because  it  was  mine,  and  she  de- 
lighted to  think  that  all  was  very  I.  Where  the  little  anem- 
one learned  such  love,  except  that  she  herself  was  love 
incarnate,  I  can  not  tell.  Just  when  my  college  course  was 
over,  just  when  I  was  free  to  belong  to  her — free  to  take  her 
to  my  mother,  to  establish  her  before  the  world — she  died. 
The  pang  with  which  I  say  those  words  to-day  is  just  as  keen 
as  it  was  the  first  day  it  was  true.  I  had  not  been  content 
with  the  kind  of  youth  I  was  expected  to  enjoy ;  I  had  snatched 
the  crown  and  flower  of  life  at  the  very  outset,  without  wait- 
ing to  prepare  for  them  nor  question  if  I  deserved  them.  I 
had  been  lover,  husband,  father,  and  widower  when  my  life 
seemed  just  beginning.  Even  a  cynic,  who  pretends  to  be- 
lieve that  a  boy  forgets  at  twenty-three,  admits  that  such  a 
love  only  comes  once  in  a  lifetime;  and  blank  as  mine  made 
my  life,  I  can  not  for  my  soul  regret  it.  It  was  the  youth  of 
my  youth,  the  bloom,  the  foam  ;  whatever  simile  means  most 
the  exquisite,  delicate  quintessence,  best  expresses  what  those 
four  years  treasured  in  my  memory  are  to  me.  It  was  stu- 
dent freedom  and  home  holiness  in  one.  I  lay  the  sacrifice 
of  all  the  rest  of  my  life  gladly  before  the  shrine  of  those  four 
satisfying  years." 

Thurmond  seemed  to  take  a  defiant  pleasure  in  saying 
these  words,  as  if  he  challenged  a  prophecy  of  his  regret. 

Alice  sat  watching  him,  her  long  dark  eyes  sending  out  yel- 
low, feline  gleams  when  stress  of  emotion  broke  the  noncha- 
lant evenness  of  his  tones. 

"Etta  told  me  to  take  Harry  to  her  father,"  he  continued; 
"so  I  did,  carrying  the  news  of  her  death.  They  were  very 
stern  old  people.  If  Harry  had  not  been  such  a  mimic  like- 
ness of  Etta,  I  think  they  would  have  hardened  their  hearts 
toward  him.  But  they  took  him,  stipulating  that  I  never  was 
to  have  him  until  their  death.  In  their  prejudiced  ignorance 
they  said  that  I  was  ashamed  of  my  wife  and  hid  her  away 
from  my  relatives,  after  steeling  her  heart  against  her  own  ; 
I  would  probably  be  relieved  to  be  rid  of  the  boy.  How  well 
I  remember  the  scene!  They  wouldn't  let  me  come  into  the 
house.  I  stood  there  by  my  horse,  waiting  to  drive  away. 
Harry  was  asleep  in  his  grandmother's  arms,  and  the  old 
man  stood  with  his  hat  off,  bringing  the  Deity  into  the  con- 
versation, as  the  Puritans  all  do  when  they  are  moved.  c  You 
say  you  married  her,'  said  he;  'I  hope  you  did;  but  it  was 
an  evil  day  when  you  saw  her.  You  connived  with  her  to 
break  her  parents'  hearts,  to  betray  their  trust  in  her.     If  you 


loved  her,  why  didn't  you  come  here  like  an  honest  man  and 
ask  us  for  her?     You  have  sinned,  and  you  will  be  punished.' 

"  'Am  I  not  punished?'  said  I.     'She  is  dead.5 

" '  That  is  her  punishment,'  said  the  old  man,  as  if  he  were 
the  awarder.  'She  was  disobedient  and  cruel,  and  she  was 
parted  from  the  man  she  loved.  Your  punishment  is  to  come, 
and  it  will  come;  God  will  not  send  the  blessing  of  wedded 
love  upon  such  secret  and  abominable  doings.  Your  memo- 
ries of  these  years  will  be  poisoned.  The  curse  will  come; 
you  can  not  steal  and  slay  the  ewe  lamb  and  go  scatheless.' 

"The  uld  people  are  both  dead  now.  Of  course,  I  visited 
Harry  while  he  lived  with  them.  Now  he  has  been  under 
my  care  for  two  years — the  dearest  thing  left  me  in  life. 
When  1  go  back  1  shall  tell  him  his  story,  take  him  to  my 
mother,  and  break  the  news  to  New  York." 

Thurmond  was  silent,  musing,  and  forgetful  of  his  compan- 
ion's presence.  It  was  recalled  to  him  by  seeing  her  rise, 
tall  and  white,  and  sweep  toward  the  door.  He  instinctively 
rose  also. 

"  So  your  life  has  always  been  a  lie  !  In  hiding  from  the 
world  when  you  were  a  boy,  and  then  hiding  the  consequen- 
ces of  that  secret.  It  is  so  easy  to  deceive  women,  I  thought 
gentlemen  looked  down  upon  it — perhaps  they  don't  though. 
I  can  not  know  what  good  you  expected  to  do  by  telling  me 
your  story,  but  I  know  the  only  words  in  it  with  the  true  ring 
are  that  poor  old  man's — that  punishment  follows  such  de- 
ceptions. You  have  never  sailed  under  your  true  colors  all 
your  life.  I  hope  you  speak  the  truth  when  you  say  you 
mean  to  give  your  poor  little  boy  his  rights." 

Alice  flung  these  words  at  him  contemptuously,  her  whole 
figure  seeming  to  dilate  with  rage. 

"  Harry  doesn't  need  your  championship  one  bit,  Miss 
Dalling,"  said  Thurmond,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  Good-night,  sir." 

"Good-night,  Miss  Dalling." 

******** 

"Every  one  is  disappointed  in- an  orange-grove  the  first 
time  they  see  one.  They  couldn't  tell  what  they  expected, 
only  not  what  they  see.     Isn't  that  human?" 

"I  was  not  disappointed;  the  orange-groves  live  up  to 
Goethe:  'In  dark  foliage  the  gold  oranges  shine.'  Well, 
they  do,  you  know." 

The  scene  is  the  Belrose  ranch  at  Los  Angeles.  The 
time  five  years  later  than  the  evening  explanation  between 
Thurmond  and  Alice  Dalling.  She  is  Mrs.  Belrose  now,  a 
rich  widow,  much  courted,  both  in  Los  Angeles,  where  she 
spends  her  summers,  and  in  San  Francisco,  where  she  passes 
the  winter.  Her  country  house  is  a  wonder  of  luxury,  her 
beauty  admitted  by  her  dearest  foe. 

"  She  has  everything  in  the  world,"  the  world  said. 

She  had  wealth  and  beauty.  She  had  also  the  bitter 
memory  of  a  thwarted  passion,  of  a  loveless  marriage,  and  of 
the  death  of  her  child,  whose  life  might  have  been  her  hap- 
piness. Under  these  influences  she  had  developed  into  a 
beautiful  animal.  She  brooded  over  the  episode  with  Thur- 
mond until  her  wounded  pride  had  almost  made  her  insane. 
She  had  married  Belrose  because  he  was  the  "  catch  "  of  the 
year,  and  charged  all  her  resulting  unhappiness  upon  Thur- 
mond. She  did  not  exonerate  him  in  her  thoughts  from  hav- 
ing tried  to  win  her  fancy. 

"  I  loved  him,"  she  said  in  her  heart.  "  If  I  had  married 
him  I  should  have  been  a  good,  happy  woman.  He  deceived 
and  insulted  me.  Oh,  for  every  pain  of  mine,  if  I  could  only 
make  him  suffer  double ! "  In  her  mind,  Thurmond  became 
the  scapegoat  for  all  her  misery,  and  a  restless,  unformed  de- 
sire for  revenge  upon  him  absorbed  much  of  the  bitterness 
that  might  have  overflowed  in  her  daily  life.  She  was  called 
witty — she  was  very  cruel ;  she  was  called  a  generous  hostess 
— she  really  hated  to  be  alone.  She  "  took  up''  people  with 
great  assiduity,  but  generally  set  them  down  again — hard. 
Such  conduct  being  known  of  her,  people  sometimes  looked 
askance  on  advances  from  her,  not  being  sure  where,  in  her 
ennuis  she  might  cut  them  to  the  heart  with  a  sarcastic 
speech,  or  neglect  them  shamefully.  What  shall  be  said  for 
a  soul  so  sadly  astray — a  life  that  dawned  with  such  promise 
— that  the  love  of  a  child  might  have  saved — flitting  marsh- 
light  of  perversity,  so  fit  to  be  an  altar  flame  ? 

She  is  standing  now  letting  the  sun  shed  rose-colored  light 
upon  her  through  her  pink  silk-lined  sunshade.  Her  com- 
plexion does  not  need  rejuvenescent  high  lights,  as  she  proves 
to  Harry  Thurmond  Jr.  by  occasionally  dragging  the  parasol 
by  her  side  and  receiving  the  full  glare  of  the  sun  upon  her 
flawless  beauty.  She  does  this  with  a  sort  of  insolence  of 
immunity  from  freckles,  tan,  and  sunburn.  Those  things  she 
classes  with  rheumatism  and  biliousness — names  one  sees  on 
drug  bottles. 

Harry  Thurmond  Jr.  is  staying  at  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa, 
having  sought  Southern  California  for  his  health.  Somehow 
that  increase  of  strength  the  doctors  promised  his  father  for 
the  boy  at  twenty-one  is  slow  to  accrue,  and  he  has  been  in 
Colorado,  Mexico,  and  San  Diego,  pitching  his  tent  at  last 
at  Los  Angeles,  where  Mrs.  Belrose  found  him  out,  and  was 
kind  to  him  "for  his  father's  sake,"  she  said.  "Had  his 
father  never  spoken  to  him  of  Miss  Dalling?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Harry  answered,  frankly;  "he  visited  Mr. 
Dalling  and  his  family  in  California  the  same  year  I  went  to 
New  York  to  live." 

Mrs.  Belrose  studied  his  face  to  see  if  Thurmond  had  in- 
vested her  name  with  the  least  special  interest  for  his  son, 
but  to  all  appearances  he  had  not.  She  plied  Harry  with 
flowers,  invitations,  and  drives — almost  glad,  she  said,  to  find 
him  an  invalid,  because  she  could  do  more  for  him.  After 
one  of  their  morning  drives,  Mrs.  Belrose  left  Harry  alone  a 
moment.  The  cool  gloom  of  the  house,  which  was  delicious 
to  her,  chilled  him  to  the  marrow.  He  sauntered  out  into 
the  garden.  Several  acres  around  the  house  had  been  made 
into  flower-beds.  As  the  boy  looked  up  and  beheld  Mrs. 
Belrose  coming  toward  him,  in  the  blaze  of  sun  and  blos- 
soms, she  seemed  the  incarnation  of  the  tropical  flow  of  the 
landscape. 

As  she  joined  him  he  made  a  commonplace  remark  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  drive  they  had  taken.  Mrs.  Belrose  no- 
ticed that  he  made  it  with  a  certain  eagerness,  as  if  he 
thought'his  expression  might  have  betrayed  to  her  what  his 
thoughts  had  been  as  she  approached. 

"Aha!  we  arc  past  the  scenery  stage  of  our  acquaintance 
at  last,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  hazarded  her  remark  about 
an  orange-grove,  to  which  he  subjoined  his  about  Goethe. 
By  a  freak  of  nature  with  which  observers  are  familial-. 


Harry,  who  as  a  child  had  comforted  Thurmond  by  his 
semblance  to  his  mother,  changed,  as  he  grew  toward  m; 
hood,  to  his  father's  counterpart  in  feature,  though  the  heali. 
ful  brown  of  Thurmond's  complexion   was  delicate  to  nioi 
than  feminine  transparency  in  Harry's. 

lL  How  like  your  father  you  are  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bel 
as  if  the  intensity  of  the  likeness  forced  the  remark  from  hi 
against  her  will. 

"  He  gave  me  everything  except  his  lungs,"  said  Harry 
smiling,  "  and  they  happen  to  be  the  only  things  I  really  cafl 
to  possess.  Isn't  that  human?"  he  quoted.  The  pain  wit! 
which  he  alluded  to  his  ill-health  did  not  escape  her  ear. 

"  You  can  be  a  student,'  she  said,  nodding  to  him  brightly 
as  if  she  meant  to  console  him;  but  she  meant  to  keep  hi 
mind  on  Ins  invalidism. 

L1  Yes,  I  can  be  a  milksop,"  said  Harry,  trying  to  concea 
his  impatience. 

"The  life  of  the  mind,  and  soul,  and  heart,"  said  Mrs.  Bel 
rose,  slowly.  "  People  talk  about  those.  What  do  you  sua 
pose  they  are?" 

"The  life  of  a  scientist,  a  woman  and  a  good  clergyman 
or  an  Emerson.  A  normal  man's  life  is  different  from  al 
those,"  reflected  Harry,  aloud. 

"  It  includes  them  all,"  amended  Mrs.  Belrose.  "  But  don 
you  think  it's  dismal  to  think  much  about  what  you  want  ant 
can't  get?  I  like  to  spile  fate  by  making  a  great  deal  of-wha 
I  have,  and  saying  to  fate :  '  You  don't  get  any  groans  out  o 
me,  old  lady.'" 

Harry's  joyous  laugh  rewarded  her. 

"  That's  the  right  philosophy,  of  course,"  he  exclaimed,  w  itl 
an  accent  of  self-reproach.  "  Youare  my  goodan^d.  1  wa 
getting  down  in  the  dumps  a  dreadful  depth.  Blessed  is  thi 
woman  who  consoles,"  he  murmured,  in  a  lower  tone,  bend 
ing  grateful  blue  eyes  upon  her.  She  had  irritated  him  ant 
then  rebuked  the  irritation  she  had  aroused.  He  was  tO( 
young  to  see  that  or  to  believe  it.  She  gave  him  a  friendl- 
smile.     "  I  must  go  back  to  the  Villa,"  he  sighed. 

"Without  some  fruit  and  wine,  waiting  for  you  under  thi 
pepper  tree? — always  in  case  Raphael  has  done  as  I  tofl 
him.  Let  us  at  least  go  and  see,"  suggested  Mrs.  Belrose 
He  followed  her.  He  had  not  the  smallest  wish  to  return  t( 
the  Villa.  The  easy  out-of-door  life  soothed  him  like  a  tune 
The  dainty  feast  was  spread  upon  a  small  solid  table.  Then 
were  rugs  for  the  feet,  there  were  cut  glass,  glittering  silver 
melting  fruits,  and  fragrant  wines,  and  the  perfectly  traine( 
Raphael  to  encourage  selfishness  and  laziness.  Then  th< 
long  chat  over  the  table  finished,  and  when  she  had  let  hin 
smoke  one  cigar — just  one,  the  doctor  would  never  know- 
she  made  him  wait  once  more  while  she  assumed  a  "  serious ' 
toilet  to  drive  him  to  the  Villa.  When  she  descended  thi: 
time  he  stood  on  the  porch  turning  a  spray  of  orange  flower 
in  his  hand. 

"  Put  it  in  your  dress,"  he  said,  holding  out  the  little  twig 

She  recoiled  with  a  look  he  had  never  seen  on  her  face,  ; 
look  of  disdain  and  almost  horror. 

"  Harry!  Mr.  Thurmond!  I  beg  of  you — consider  wha 
those  flowers  mean — to  me ! " 

It  was  certainly  not  a  widow's  grief  that  the  bridal  bios 
soms  had  deepened.  Much  concerned,  Harry  whirled  tb< 
spray  as  far  as  he  could  send  it,  begging  her  pardon  m  sornt 
confusion.  She  recovered  her  composure  at  once,  and  durinj 
the  drive  was  quite  her  most  charming  self. 

"I  suppose  youare  too  fond  of  the  Villa  to  come  out  to  nvj 
house  to  spend  a  few  days  when  my  friends  come,  next  n  e<_k. 
she  said  to  him,  half  questioningly,  when  they  parted. 

"You  are  so  kind,"  hesitated  Harry. 

"Well,  you  shall  not  be  teased,"  smiled  the  enchantress 
"your  plans  may  all  change  by  that  time,  you  may  not  evei 
care  to  remain  in  Los  Angeles ;  but  come  and  see  me  any 
way  before  you  leave."  And  off  her  horses  whirled  her,  hap 
py  young  chatelaine,  to  her  fair  domain,  her  books,  her  gar 
dens,  her  pretty  dresses,  thought  Harry,  bewildered  boy. 

When  he  had  had  his  dinner  he  said  to  himself: 

"  What  did  the  confounded  flowers  mean  to  her?  Hov 
stupid  I  must  be!  Lesson  for  the  day— Never  offer  orang. 
flowers  to  a  widow.  It  wrenched  my  first  name  out  of  he 
anyway.  It's  an  ill  orange-flower  that  blows  nobod\  good 
I  suppose  she  married  a  brute — curse  him."  He  said  thi 
softly,  and  with  his  father's  own  smile.  Belrose  was  so  nic 
and  dead,  Harry  couldn't  execrate  him  very  bitterly.  He  sa 
down  to  write  to  his  father,  but  there  was  not  a  word  of  Mrs 
Belrose  or  her  ranch  in  the  letter. 

He  rode  over  to  see  her  the  next  day,  and  the  next.  The; 
called  on  the  neighbors  together,  went  to  church  togethei 
and  read  together.  She  ahvays  called  him  by  his  first  nam 
now  when  they  were  alone.  He  had  named  her  Dona  Rositi 
Rosa,  from  Victor  Hugo's  pretty  set  of  verses,  especially  io 
the  sake  of  the  stanza  : 

"  Ce  petit  bonhomme  bleu 

Qu'un  souffle  apporte  et  remporte. 
Qui,  des  que  lu  dors  un  pcu 
Gralte  de  1'ongle  a  ta  portc. 
C'est  mon  rC-ve.     Plein  deffroi 
lusqu';1!  ton  seuil  il  se  glisse 
11  voudrait  mtrer  clicz  toi 
En  quatite  de  caprice." 

Mrs.  Belrose  did  not  understand  French,  and  when  Harr 
translated  for  her  benefit,  she  failed  to  \\\u\  "a  little  blu 
man  "  that  was  a  dream  as  delicious  as  Harry  did  the  Frencl 
equivalent. 

It  was  settled  that  he  was  to  be  at  the  ranch  when  he 
parly  came.  On  the  night  before  they  were  to  come — | 
heavenly  night,  when  the  air  was  swooning  with  magnQH 
scents  and  a  rather  dangerous  silence  had  fallen — Harr 
almost  w  hispered  : 

"  Please  tell  me  why  you  hate  orange  flowers?'' 

She  laughed. 

"Go  home,  go  home.  Come  to-morrow.  1  adoiv  orarij 
flowers,"  she  said. 

"  No  you  don't.  You  were  displeased  when  I  gave  yo 
some.  Why  were  you?  Won't  you  tell  me?  Pleas* 
please,  please,"  begged  Harry,  losing  his  head. 

"  It  was  a  bad  omen.  Widows  must  not  wear  orang 
flowers,  even  if  they  many  again.  It  is  not  etiquette.  Tc 
me  when  you  are  to  be  married,  and  1  will  send  your  In  id 
some  lovely  ones,"  said   Mrs.  Belrose.  teasingly. 

But  he  was  kneeling  by  her  side,  and  was  holding  -i  bit  < 
her  shawl  in  his  hands. 

"Tell  me,  Rosita  Rosa,  because  to-morrow  the  people  ai 
coming;  tell  me, were  you  a  happy  bride?" he  besought, softl; 
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That  face  of  his !  She  could  have  struck  it  with  her  open 
hand  as  his  coaxing  voice  asked  the  question  that  roused  her 
whole  nature.  She  did  not  think  she  possessed  the  self-con- 
trol with  which  she  answered,  lightly  : 

"  And  will  you  go  home  if  I  tuil  you  ? " 

"  I  will  do  anything  you  ask,'"  he  declared. 

"  I  ask  you  to  go  home,"  she  replied,  with  a  firmness  in 
her  voice  he  had  already  learned  to  dread. 

"  But  tell  me  if  you  were  happy— you  promised  to  tell  me," 
he  persisted. 

The  way  she  told  him  made  his  heart  beat  and  his  breath 
come  short.  She  leaned  forward  and  pressed  her  cheek 
against  his. 

"No!"  she  whispered. 

The  guests  came,  and  Harry  transferred  himself  to  the 
ranch.      He  tried  to  be  useful  to  Mrs.  Belrose  in  assisting  ; 
her  to  entertain  her  friends,  but  he  was  nervous,  fretted,  and  ' 
; ,  tantalized.      Mrs.    Belrose   seemed   to   take   pains  that   he  ! 
should  never  see  her  alone.     At  last  one  morning,  as  she  was 
arranging  fresh  dowers  in  a  vase,  he  said  to  her,  hurriedly : 

"When  are  these  people  going  home  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  drawled  Mrs.  Belrose,  indifferently;  "do 
you  want  them  to  go  home?" 

■**  Of  course,  I  do,"  he  rejoined,  hotly.     "  They  are  chang- 
ing your  whole  nature.       You  are  not  like  the  same  person." 

"  1  don't  know  what  I  can  do  about  it,  Harry  dear,  but 
you  might  set  ihcm  the  example,"  said  Mrs.  Belrose,  with  a 
gentle  little  laugh. 

Of  course,  he  left  her  house  the  next  hour,  but  he  could 
not  leave  Los  Angeles.  He  went  back  to  the  Sierra  Madre 
Villa  and  waited  for  some  word  from  her.  He  was  deeply 
in  love  with  her  now.  and  he  was  generous,  and  sanguine,  and 
inexperienced. 

Something  I  have  said  has  offended  her,"  he  told  him- 
self. "  She  thought  me  presuming  and  rude  that  night.  I 
will  beg  her  to  forgive  me,  and  in  future  be  wiser.  I  will 
wait  till  those  luckless  people  are  gone.  There's  another 
thing  —  I  said  I  wished  her  guests  would  go  home.  How 
insufferable  I  am  becoming.''" 

He  rose  from  the  sofa  and  went  to  his  writing-desk.  He 
was  haggard  with  anxiety  and  sleeplessness.  His  cheeks 
and  eyes  burned  with  fever.  He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Belrose  ask- 
ing if  she  would  not  appoint  an  evening  when  he  might  call 
upon  her,  as  he  had  something  to  say  before  he  left  Los 
Angeles,  and  Mrs.  Belrose  wrote  appointing  an  evening. 

She  received  him  in  state  in  the  long  parlor.  She  was 
alone,  but  had  arrayed  herself  in  an  elaborate  white  satin 
costume  much  cut  out  at  the  neck  in  front. 

I  came  to  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Harry,  undaunted  by 
these  formalities.  "  I  was  very  rude  and  young.  Will  you 
say  that  you  forgive  me  ? " 

She  sated  her  eyes  with  his  haggard  looks.  She  was  in  a 
Cleopatra  mood,  ready  to  watch  dying  slaves. 

"  I  was  rude,  if  I  remember,"  she  said,  indifferently;  "and 
for  me  I  suppose  the  excuse  of  being  young  would  not  hold. 
We  are  quits." 

She  motioned  him  to  a  chair,  but  he  would  not  take  it. 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  sank  down  upon  the  sofa. 

"  What  are  you  ?  "  said  Harry,  excitedly.     "  In  what  armor 
have   you    wrapped   yourself  up?     If  1    offended   you,   you  i 
might  at  least  tell  me  in  what." 

"  You  have  not  offended  me,  or  if  you  did  I  have  excused 
jit.     Is  that  what  you  wish  me  to  say?     Now,  may  we  not  , 
'   speak  of  something  else?"  she  added,  as  if  she  were  a  little  ' 
tired. 

"  What  has  changed  you  toward  me  ? "  he  insisted. 

"  My  child,  you  have  changed  toward  me,"  she  laughed. 

He  flushed  angrily. 

"  Oh,  don't  misunderstand  me,  please,"  she  went  on  in  the 
same  tone.  "  I  mean  that  where  formerly  you  were  good- 
natured  and  amusing,  now  you  are  cross,  and  excitable,  and 
melodramatic,  and,  frankly,  it  bores  me." 

The  word  and  her  irked,  repellant  manner  cut  him  like  a 
lash.  The  cruel  truth  was  becoming  clear  to  him  that  she 
had  wearied  of  him — that  the  play  was  played  out.  She 
only  required  him  to  be  amusing;  his  earnestness  bored  her. 

Harry  took  the  chair  near  her,  and  lifted  his  eyes  to  hers 
with  a  smile  that  would  have  touched  any  other  heart. 

"  You  wrote  that  you  were  going  away.  What  place  has 
the  happiness  next?"  she  asked. 

"  San  Francisco.  I'm  going  to  present  my  letters,"  said 
Harry,  smiling  still,  but  turning  paler.  During  one  of  their  idle 
days  together  he  had  told  her  the  names  of  those  he  was 
taking  letters  to,  and  she  had  described  them  in  dashing 
sketches. 

"  You  are  not  fit  to  go  to  San  Francisco  ! "  she  exclaimed 
now.  "  It  is  as  cold  and  raw  there  in  summer  as  New  York 
is  in  March." 

"Bracing,"  smiled  Harry.     ,:  Do  me  good." 

"  How  absurd  you  are,"  said  Mrs.  Belrose,  a  kind  of  fear 
creeping  over  her,  and  yet  irritated,  too,  by  the  bravery  of  his 
misery.     "Of  course,  you  mean  to  take  care  of  yourself?" 

I  Of  course,"  he  echoed,  but  almost  in  a  whisper,  still  with 
smiling  lips  and  despairing  eyes. 
•  "Harry!"  she  cried,  in  frightened  staccato. 

"At  last!"  he  murmured,  mistaking  her  purely  physical 
1  alarm  for  a  return  of  tenderness.  "  I  knew  I  should  find  her 
v   again — the  woman  I  love!" 

She  froze  again.  She  had  not  imagined  that  the  words 
would  sound  so  repulsive  to  her. 

"  Don't,"  she  said,  sharply ;  "  I  knew  you  would  say  that, 
and  I  tried  to  prevent  it.  If  you  have  misunderstood  our  lit- 
tle intimacy,  I  am  sorry.  Blame  me  as  much  as  will  relieve 
your  feelings,  but  I  forbid  you  to  speak  of  love  to  me." 

He  understood  by  an  intuition,  more  potent  than  her  hard 
words  and  voice,  that  she  was  not  to  be  wooed.  This  was 
the  end — his  doom. 

|  You  can  not  forbid  me  to  worship  you,"  he  cried,  with 
sudden  exaltation.  "You  beautiful  flame,  you  can  not  pre- 
vent the  moth  from  scorching  to  death  for  you.  Blame  you? 
What  blame  attaches  to  you  ?  You  tried  to  be  kind  to  a 
stranger,  and  the  silly  boy  thought  the  stars  would  fall  if  he 
asked.  But  I  have  not  asked  anything,  have  I  ?  You  need 
not  even  listen,  but  I  must  say,  at  your  feet,  once  before  I 
die,  how  much  I  love  you." 

"Hush;  you  must  not,"  said  Mrs.  Belrose,  weakly. 

He  fell  back  in  his  chair,  his  worn  features  lighted  up  with 
passionate  ecstasy. 

"No,  I'll  go  away,"  he  panted;  "I  did  hope  a  little  until 


to-night,  but  I  see  now — I  have  no  career,  no  health — but  I 

am  so  glad  I  loved  you.     Good-bye." 

He  walked  unsteadily  to  a  distant  window.     The  shadows 

of  the  oleanders  were  black  on  the  lawn.     The  rush  of  thought 

and  remembrance  overpowered  him.     He  turned  and  half 

ran  toward  her,  crying: 

"  I  can  not  leave  you,  my  love ;  I  can  not.     Ah  " 

A  gasping,  choking  breath,  and  he  had  swooned  in  her 

arms,  his  warm  life-blood  filling  her  bosom  and  pouring  over 

the  cruel  white  reflections  of  her  satin  dress. 


"A.  D.  Belrose,"  as  the  telegram  was  signed,  meant  nothing 
to  Henry  Thurmond  except  a  guidepost  to  the  house,  where 
it  informed  him  his  son  lay  very  ill. 

He  barely  remarked  the  beauty  of  the  equipage  that  met 
him  at  the  traim.  He  only  thought,  with  the  painful  con- 
centration that  had  made  him  an  old  man  during  his  rapid 
journey  westward,  of  the  danger  of  that  doubly  dear  life. 

He  had  not  accompanied  Harry,  fearing  to  be  a  constraint 
upon  him  in  his  wanderings — and  now  he  was  "very  ill,"  the 
dispatch  said. 

A  lady  met  Thurmond  when  he  alighted.  She  was  the 
woman  he  had  known  as  Miss  Dalling. 

"  You ! "  he  exclaimed,  dazzled  with  her  beauty  and  sur- 
prised at  the  coincidence.  "Was  my  son  taken  ill  under 
your  roof?"  — 

"Yes;  we  will  talk  of  that  afterward,"  she  replied,  gloating 
over  his  fallen  cheeks  and  puffed  and  yellowed  eye-sockets. 
Her  hatred  flamed  up  at  the  sight  of  him.  Harry's  illness 
had  laid  it  to  rest  for  a  while. 

Harry  knew  that  his  father  had  been  sent  for,  and  had 
counted  the  days,  so  there  was  no  shock  of  surprise  when 
Thurmond  entered  his  room,  warned  by  the  physician  to 
control  emotion.  When  he  saw  his  son  he  could  not  con- 
ceal the  shiver  that  passed  over  him. 

"  Etta's  look  come  back,"  he  muttered,  under  his  breath. 

"Papa!"  whispered  Harry,  with  the  childish  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  name,  as  he  put  his  arms  around  his  father's  neck. 

They  were  left  alone  together.  Thurmond  came  out  of 
the  room  bowed  and  broken. 

During  that  heart -breaking  time  of  waiting  for  death's  re- 
lease, Thurmond  would  fix  a  stern  look  upon  her  whom  he 
had  known  as  Alice  Dalling  ;  but  Harry  was  loyal,  he  spoke 
no  word  that  would  cause  his  father  to  feel  bitterly  toward 
her. 

One  breathless  summer  twilight,  when  he  felt  weaker  than 
usual,  Harry  said  to  her  : 

"Would  you  mind  giving  me  one  kiss?  I  lie  here  think- 
ing of  it  so  much." 

With  a  bursting  heart,  she  laid  the  full  luxuriance  of  her 
live  lips  upon  his. 

After  that  the  end  came  soon. 

She  had  worked  out  her  revenge.  She  had  taken  from 
the  man  she  hated  the  chief  thing  he  loved.  She  heard  him 
acknowledge  that  the  punishment  the  old  Puritan  prophesied 
in  his  youth  had  come  upon  him.  She  appeared  before  him 
almost  as  fate's  instrument,  to  scourge  him  ;  and  the  fruit  of 
vengeance  was  ashes  to  her  taste,  struck  savorless  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  loving,  gallant  boy.  It  is  that  dead  young 
face,  not  the  haggard  elder,  that  haunts  her  memory  forever. 
She  lives  the  old  life,  pursues  the  oldgayeties  with  an  eager- 
ness that  has  something  frenzied  in  it.  She  is  always  where 
there  is  laughter  and  a  crowd.  Long  ago  she  had  found  that 
life  hollow,  now  she  finds  it  poisoned. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


ON  THE   MARRIAGE  OF  THE   PRINCESS    BEATRICE. 


By  Lord  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate. 

Two  suns  of  Love  make  day  of  human  life, 

Which  else,  with  all  its  pains  and  griefs  and  deaths, 

Were  utter  darkness :  one  the  sun  of  dawn 

That  brightens  through  the  mother's  tender  eyes. 

And  warms  the  child's  awakening  world ;  and  one 

The  later  rising  sun  of  spousal  love, 

Which  from  her  household  orbit  draws  the  child 

To  move  in  other  spheres.     The   mother  weeps 

At  that  white  funeral  of  the  single  life, 

Her  maiden  daughters  marriage;  and  her  tears 

Are  half  of  pleasure,  half  of  pain.     The  child 

Is  happy  e'er  in  leaving  her.     But  thou, 

True  daughter,  whose  all  faithful  filial  eyes 

Have  seen  the  loneliness  of  earthly  thrones, 

Wilt  neither  quit  the  widowed  crown,  nor  let 

This  later  light  of  love  have  risen  in  vain, 

But,  moving  through  the  mother's  home,  between 

The  two  that  love  thee,  lead  a  summer  life, 

Swayed  by  each  love,  and  swaying  to  each  love 

Like  some  conjectured  planet  in  mid-heaven 

Between  two  suns,  and  drawing  down  from  both 

The  light  and  genial  warmth  of  double  day. 


At  the  Eastern  watering-places,  red  turbans  distinguish 
the  surf-bathing  this  year.  The  aquatic  belle  wraps  a  scar- 
let cloth  round  her  head,  to  cover  the  oil-silk  cap  which  pro- 
tects her  hair  from  wetting,  and  thereby  becomes  picturesque 
at  her  top,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  drenching  in  the 
rest  of  her  costume.  Nor  is  this  absence  of  screening  skirts 
characteristic  of  those  women  who  aim  openly  at  conspicu- 
ness;  it  is  common  to  the  most  modest  and  circumspect 
maidens,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  think  anything  about  it- 
A  girl  will  emerge  from  the  water,  drop  on  the  sand  in  a  bevy 
of  male  acquaintances,  and  join  easily  in  the  conversation 
quite  as  carelessly  as  though  seating  herself  on  a  parlor  sofa 
in  full  attire.  There  is  one  freakish  thing  in  this  summer's 
bath-dresses,  however,  which  justly  sustains  a  charge  of 
roguishness  in  the  wearer.  Gazing  offshore,  you  see  a  figure 
with  seemingly  bare  arms.  You  at  first  think  it  masculine, 
because  sleeveless  shirts  are  usual  to  men  in  the  brine;  but 
after  awhile  the  shape  and  movements  convince  you  that  the 
person  is  feminine,  and  then  your  interest  is  centred.  Pres- 
ently she  comes  ashore,  and  you  see  that  you  have  been 
fooled,  tricked,  swindled.  What  you  supposed  was  bareness 
was  flesh-colored  mesh,  like  the  mock  cuticle  of  the  ballet- 
girl.  It  is  useless  for  anybody  to  argue  to  you  in  extenua- 
tion that  the  sun  would  in  an  hour  blister  an  exposed  arm. 
You  reply  that,  were  she  honest  and  true,  she  would  choose 
another  color  than  that  of  flesh  for  the  sleeves  of  her  bath 


Madame  Gerster's  second  daughter  was  born  a  few 
ago,  and  christened  Berta. 

Fred  Grants  wife,  formerly  Ida  Honore",  was  long  nick- 
named ''Sunshine"  by  General  Grant,  to  whom  she  was  de- 
votedly attentive. 

Pope  Leo  has  sent  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  an  alleged  piece 
of  the  true  cross,  and  to  her  two  daughters  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal relics  of  interest. 

Berry  Wall,  who  is  called  "  King  of  the  Dudes"  in  New 
York,  manages  to  spend  an  income  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
a  year  in  keeping  up  that  reputation. 

The  Princess  Beatrice's  wedding  cost  twice  as  much  as 
the  Duke  of  Albany's,  and  the  expenses  had,  of  course,  to  be 
paid  by  the  Queen,  as  the  bridegroom  was  nearly  penniless. 

Ben  Butler  says  he  never  goes  to  sea  in  his  yacht  without 
being  horribly  sick,  but  he  goes  to  escape  the  perils  of  land. 
He  has  always  believed  that  some  building  would  fall  upon 
him. 

The  Princess  Victoria,  born  on  May  26,  1S67,  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck,  caused  some  comment  at 
a  recent  ball  by  her  uncommon  beauty  and  the  rumor  that 
she  may  marry  Albert  Victor,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  heir  presumptive  of  the  British  throne. 

July  has  been  a  fatal  month  for  Presidents  and  ex-Presi- 
dents. John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  died  July  4, 
1826;  Monroe,  July  4,  1831  ;  Taylor,  July  9,  1850;  while  in 
office,  and  Grant,  July  23,  18S5,  while  Garfield  received  his 
death- wound  upon  the  second  of  the  same  month,  1881. 

Count  William  Bismarck,  second  son  of  the  German 
Chancellor,  has  married  his  cousin,  Fraulein  Sybilla  von 
Arnim.  The  ceremony  took  place  a  few  days  ago,  at  Kroch- 
elndorf,  and  was  attended  by  relatives  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom and  a  few  intimate  friends.  Count  Herbert  Bismarck 
was  among  the  groomsmen. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  owner  of  what  is  probably  the  longest 
pencil  ever  made.  A  manufacturer  at  Keswick  has  sent  him 
a  walking  stick  thirty-nine  inches  long  made  of  cedar,  and 
forming  a  large  pencil,  with  a  lead  nearly  half  an  inch  square 
running  through  it.  The  curious  pencil  has  a  solid  silver 
band  bearing  an  inscription  in  verse. 

The  reception  of  Lord  Rothschild  among  the  peers  was  a 
notable  event.  The  new-  pillar  of  the  state  is  a  plutocrat  of 
goodly  presence,  with  the  physical  traits  of  the  much-chosen 
people  strongly  developed.  He  was  sworn  in  the  Jewish 
form,  upon  a  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  allowed 
to  keep  his  hat  on.  The  ceremony  over,  he  took  his  seat  on 
the  front  Opposition  bench  below  the  gangway,  adding  to 
the  wealth  represented  on  that  particular  form  an  estimated 
sum  of  nine  millions  sterling. 

Professor  John  Tyndall,  who  contributed  every  dollar  of 
the  profits  of  his  course  of  lectures  in  this  country  in  1S72  to 
the  establishment  of  scholarships  in  physical  science,  is  by 
no  means  a  rich  man.  He  lives  in  much  simplicity  with  his 
second  wife  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Royal  Institution  Build- 
ing, and  has  no  children.  Mrs.  Tyndall  is  the  daughter  of  a 
peer.  Scores  of  professional  men  in  this  city  would  consider 
Professor  Tyndall's  style  of  living  very  straitened,  but  no 
scholar  ever  cared  less  for  money  than  he. 

Down  in  his  summer  villa  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, near  Leghorn,  now  dwells  with  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily, that  fascinating  tenor,  Mr.  Edward  Brooks  Scovel,  known 
in  the  world  of  art  as  II  Signor  Scovello,  who  eight  years  ago 
became  the  husband  of  Judge  Roosevelt's  only  daughter. 
Mr.  Scovel's  artistic  career  in  Europe  has  been  a  busy  if  not 
a  fruitful  one.  He  has  studied  singing  for  seven  years.  The 
best  teachers  in  Italy  and  Paris  have  given  him  daily  lessons 
at  various  times.  The  lyric  boards  of  five  cities — namely, 
Rome,  Milan,  Venice,  Paris,  and  Horence,  have  witnessed 
elaborate  preparations  for  his  debut,  and  his  debut  is  yet  to 
take  place. 

Ella  Larrabee,  the  pretty  girl  burglar  of  Brooklyn,  who  is 
serving  a  term  of  four  years  in  the  Kings  County  penitentiary, 
has  been  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  a  young  man 
who  lives  in  Blue  Mills,  Jackson  County,  Missouri.  He  has 
promised  Miss  Larrabee  to  provide  her  with  a  home  in  the 
West  as  soon  as  her  term  expires.  Miss  Larrabee  said  re- 
cently: "This  is  another  case  of  madness  like  that  of  the 
young  Connecticut  farmer  who  wanted  me  to  marry  him,  but 
who  backed  out.  The  letters  have  been  interesting  if  noth- 
ing more,  and  they  relieve  the  monotony  of  prison  life.  If 
he  is  sincere  he  can  not  amount  to  much,  for  no  young  man 
who  thinks  anything  of  himself  goes  to  a  penitential-}-  to  pick 
out  a  wife.  If  he  is  fooling,  well  and  good.  I  have  been 
amused,  and  I  hope  that  he  has." 

Mrs.  Grant's  income  will  be  larger  than  that  of  any  of  the 
widows  of  our  past  Presidents.  Mrs.  Tyler  has  no  income 
but  the  five  thousand  dollars  annuity  paid  her  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Mrs.  Polk  has  her  home  in  Nashville  and  a  very  small 
income  from  Tennessee  bonds,  on  which  the  State  has  never 
defaulted,  in  addition  to  her  five  thousand  dollars  annuity. 
Mrs.  Garfield  has  her  home  at  Mentor  and  at  Cleveland, 
with  her  five  thousand  dollars  annuity  and  the  income  of  the 
three-hundred-thousand-dollar  fund  contributed  soon  after 
the  death  of  her  husband.  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  a  very  moder- 
ate income  until  Congress  gave  her  an  annuity,  first  of  three 
thousand  dollars  that  was  subsequently  enlarged  to  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  Mrs.  Grant  will  have  the  income  of  the  two- 
hundred-and-fifty-thousand-dollar  fund,  annuity  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  that  will  be  promptly  voted  by  Congress,  and 
the  proceeds  of  General  Grant's  autobiography,  now  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  likely  to  be  quite  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
She  will  be  subjected  to  little  or  no  expense  attending  the 
long  illness  of  her  husband,  and  her  estate  will  not  be  !cs> 
than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  assured 
five  thousand  dollars  annuity.  Notwithstanding  the  distress- 
ing financial  disasters  suffered  by  General  Grant,  his  widow 
will  be  the  richest  of  any  of  the  widows  of  our  Presidents, 
from  Washington  to  Grant. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


ENGLISH     TAILORS. 


"Flaneur"  explains  bow  they  are  Patronized  by  the  New  York  Dudes. 


The  thoroughbred  New  York  young  man  is  becoming  more 
and  more  English  in  his  personal  appearance  as  the  seasons 
go  by.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  he  was  a  pretty  bad  imitation 
of  the  London  swell  sort  of  thing.  He  wore  imitation  Eng- 
lish clothes,  manufactured  in  America,  and  the  only  points 
in  which  they  looked  really  British  was  their  absence  of  fit 
and  the  large  checks  in  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
made.  American  tailors,  who  made  a  specialty  of  clothing 
young  bloods  in  what  they  termed  the  genuine  English  fash- 
ion, considered  it  their  only  duty  to  make  garments  with  slop- 
ing shoulders,  short  sleeves,  and  baggy  knees;  so  that  the 
crowd  of  gilded  New  York  youth  which  frequented  the 
Brunswick  and  kindred  resorts  was  a  glittering  and  gable- 
necked  array  of  wrinkled  backs  and  knee-sprung  legs.  But 
the  dude  is  no  longer  Brummagem.  He  wears  a  genuine 
English  wardrobe  nowadays,  and  the  tailors  of  this  metrop- 
olis are  saddened  by  the  knowledge  that  more  clothes  are 
being  imported  from  London  than  are  made  here.  Almost 
all  the  brisk  young  fellows  either  go  to  Europe  every  spring 
in  search  of  new  raiment,  or  have  arrangements  with  tailors 
on  the  other  side  by  which  they  receive  a  certain  number  of 
suits  of  clothes  each  year.  The  new  system  has  its  advan- 
tages for  the  purchasers,  though  it  is  a  little  rough  on  home  in- 
dustries. There  are  tailors  in  London  who  make  this  propo- 
sition :  "  I  will  make  your  clothes  for  so  much.  I  will  take 
off  ten  per  cent,  for  cash.  And  I  will  deliver  them  to  you  in 
New  York,  duty  and  carriage  free,  for  an  addition  of  ten  per 
cent,  to  the  cash  price."  It  is  thus  possible  to  get  clothes 
from  London,  delivered  in  New  York,  for  just  what  they 
would  cost  in  the  shop  where  they  are  made,  and  that  price 
is  only  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  one  an  American 
tailor  would  exact  for  the  same  thing.  Howthe  clothing  gets 
through  the  Custom  House  is  a  question  as  yet  without  an 
answer.  All  the  purchaser  knows  is  that  he  receives  his 
clothes,  which  are  presented  to  him  by  one  of  the  local  ex- 
press companies.  He  is  quite  satisfied  not  to  disturb  such 
an  arrangement  by  inquiring  into  it,  partly  because  he  saves 
money  by  his  silence,  and  partly  because  he  considers  it  his 
duty  as  an  American  citizen  to  get  the  best  of  the  custom 
house  while  he  can.  Some  New  York  youngmen,  who  wear 
a  great  many  suits  of  clothes  (Berry  Wall,  for  instance,  who 
usually  comes  out  in  fresh  garb  twice  a  day),  go  personally 
across  the  ocean  once  or  twice  a  year  to  replenish  their  stock 
of  wearing  apparel.  The  amount  they  save  by  this  process 
just  about  pays  their  expenses  over  and  back,  and  by  an  in- 
genious method  of  calculation  they  find  that  they  get  their 
European  trip  for  nothing.  English  clothes  for  gentlemen 
are  a  good  deal  better  than  they  used  to  be,  as  regards  fin- 
ish and  cut,  and  this  makes  the  situation  additionally  painful 
to  the  tailors  here. 

But  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  personal  effects 
is  not  always  the  greatest  kind  of  success.  The  other  day  a 
number  of  fellows  went  down  to  meet  one  of  their  set,  who 
was  coming  back  from  Yurrup  with  an  extensive  and  elegant 
assortment  of  clothes,  handkerchief,  stockings,  gloves,  and 
other  materials  for  the  adornment  and  comfort  of  himself  and 
his  friends  of  both  sexes.  The  most  elaborate  of  these  arti- 
cles were  carefully  packed  in  the  two  upper  trays  of  his  big- 
gest trunk,  the  rest  of  his  luggage  being  occupied  by  the 
twenty-seven  suits  of  clothes  which  he  brought  back.  He 
had  lifted  the  two  trays  out  and  perched  them  across  the  cor- 
ner of  the  trunk,  and  the  inspector  had  taken  his  ten-dollar 
bill,  folded  it  up  and  put  it  into  his  pocket,  when  a  cabin  pas- 
senger started  down  the  gang-plank  leading  from  the  ship  to 
the  wharf.  The  cabin  passenger  was  a  portly  man  with  a 
large  red  face,  two  heavy  valises  in  his  hands,  and  a  rolling 
gait,  large  superinduced  by  brandy  and  soda.  As  he  struck 
the  wharf  he  seemed  to  lose  his  bearings,  and  started  sud- 
denly off  in  a  left  oblique  direction.  The  first  collision  he 
made  was  with  the  two  trays  containing  the  New  York  chap's 
fine  wares,  and  cabin  passenger,  valises,  trays,  stockings, 
gloves,  and  the  rest  of  the  repertoire  went  sailing  over  the 
planks  together  in  hopeless  confusion.  The  angriest  man  in 
the  neighborhood  was  naturally  the  customs  inspector,  who, 
being  watched  by  another  official  who  must  plainly  have  seen 
the  display  of  importations,  was  bound  to  examine  and  assess 
the  various  articles  and  likewise  to  restore  the  ten  dollars 
previously  contributed  to  his  exchequer.  The  duties  upon 
the  blooded  young  New  Yorker's  trunks  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars,  and  the  champagne  for  the 
crowd  ran  up  to  thirty-six  dollars  more. 

These  facts  are  not,  however,  extremely  likely  to  promote 
an  added  degree  of  consideration  for  the  Government  among 
lively  New  Yorkers  who  buy  their  clothing  abroad,  and  to 
offset  the  foreign  tailor  scheme  at  least  one  New  York  tailor 
has  devised  a  new  and  not  very  bad  plan.  He  agrees  to 
clothe  his  patrons  at  a  fixed  yearly  figure,  giving  them  two 
new  suits  a  month,  with  the  proviso  that  all  the  garments 
shall  be  returned  to  him  monthly.  Each  suit  is  thus  worn 
for  not  more  than  two  weeks  when  it  comes  back,  and  is  sold 
over  again  in  the  tailor's  second-hand  store  down  town,  where 
it  brings  a  pretty  fair  price.  The  yearly  amount  paid  him  by 
each  of  his  patrons  is  not  at  all  heavy  by  comparison  with 
the  amount  that  would  be  involved  in  purchasing  the  same 
number  of  costumes  outright,  and  the  scheme  meets  with  gen- 
eral approbation. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  gentlemen's  clothes,  I  may 
say  that  next  winter  trousers  will  be  worn  considerably  looser 
than  for  some  seasons  back,  that  suits  will  be  made  in  fine 
checked  goods,  and  that  over  and  under-coats  will  be  made 
longer,  doing  away  with  the  present  idiotic  practice  of  put- 
ting on  a  bob-tailed  light  overcoat  on  top  of  a  dress  coat,  the 
tails  of  which  hang  down  in  full  and  not  pleasing  sight. 

Mr.  Sydney  Rosenfeld,  a  slender  but  extremely  energetic 
young  man,  who  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  engaged  in 
various  literary  pursuits  in  New  York,  has  been  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  large  and  picturesque  time  of  late.  A  few  weeks 
ago  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Rosenfeld  that  he  would  like  to  pro- 
duce "The  Mikado,"  and  he  undertook  to  do  it.  Judge 
Wheeler,  a  Yankee  jurist  from  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  issued 
an  injunction  against  the  performance,  and  Sydney  trans- 
ferred the  lease  of  the  theatre  to  a  friend  of  his,  who  went 
on  with  the  performance  just  the  same.  In  the  morning  it 
occurred  to  all  hands  that  they  had  committed  contempt  of 


court,  and  Sydney  proceeded  to  light  out  for  the  remote 
West.  His  friend  was  consigned  to  jail,  and  the  court  gave 
it  out  that  Sydney  would  in  the  future  insure  his  personal 
happiness  and  liberty  by  remaining  as  far  away  from  New 
York  as  he  conveniently  could.  The  prospect  of  passing  the 
remainder  of  his  career  in  the  writing  of  comic  operas  for 
country  consumption  only  was  not  alluring  to  the  young 
man,  and  he  came  back  to  New  York  as  suddenly  as  he 
went  away.  At  this  moment  he  is  out  on  his  own  recogni- 
zance, but  he  will  be  brought  up  on  Saturday  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  which,  it  is  an  even  bet,  will  turn  him 
into  Ludlow  Street  jail  for  a  considerable  period.  Mean- 
while, his  "Mikado"  company  has  gone  over,  body,  boots, 
and  breeches,  to  Harry  Miner,  a  Bowery  manager,  who  is 
equally  fat  in  purse  and  abdomen,  and  who  will  try  to  bring 
out  the  opera  a  week  hence.  In  the  West,  Sydney  has 
another  opera  company  that  is  in  tribulation,  but  he  is  not 
disheartened,  and  is  organizing  still  another  combination  to 
produce  one  of  his  operas  on  Monday  in  New  York.  He 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  he  can  stand  it  as  long  as 
the  actors  can,  and  they  appear  to  accept  engagements  with 
him  just  as  though  he  were  a  millionaire.  Sydney  has 
proved  it  to  himself  that  he  is  morally  right  in  stealing  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan's  opera,  because  somebody  else  stole  a 
comic  song  of  his;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  convincing  the 
court  that  in  disobeying  its  injuction  he  has  not  committed 
contempt,  all  the  judges  in  the  United  States  can  afford  to 
shut  up  shop  and  let  the  community  run  itself. 

There  is  a  play  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre  called 
"Sis,"  which  introduces  a  young  lady  called  Myra  Goodwin. 
The  young  lady  aforesaid  rides  down  hill  on  a  sled,  sings 
some  songs,  dances  some  dances,  and  conducts  herself  gen- 
erally after  the  harrowing  manner  of  star  soubrettes.  That 
is  to  say,  she  can  not  act,  and  her  play  is  conspicuously  tart. 
The  new  and  elaborate  decorations  of  the  theatre  consist  of 
a  coat  of  white  paint  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  and  there 
you  are.  Mr.  Rice  says  Mr.  Dixey  is  going  to  leave  the 
Bijou  in  October  and  start  out  upon  the  road.  Mr.  Dixey 
says  he  is  not  going  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  and  that  he 
will  stay  just  where  he  is  for  another  year.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  is  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  between  these 
gentlemen,  and  that  Mr.  Dixey  certainly  holds  the  edge.  A 
young  deaf  mute,  named  J.  F.  J.  Tresch,  has  won  a  diploma 
from  the  New  Orleans  Exhibition  people  for  his  admirable 
paintings  and  etchings.  John  T.  Raymond  is  going  to  take 
a  benefit,  which  he  probably  needs.  There  is  a  row  of  people 
four  abreast  and  half  a  mile  long  filing  through  the  City  Hall 
to  look  for  the  last  time  upon  General  Grant's  face,  and  John 
Stetson's  remarks  concerning  the  people  who  are  trying  to 
steal  "The  Mikado"  are  too  florid  to  be  sent  through  the 
mails.  Blakely  Hall. 

New  York,  August  6,  1S85. 


THE    GAY    EX-QUEEN    OF    SPAIN. 

"Parisina"  tells  of  her  Escapades  and  her  Obesity. 


It  is.  interesting  to  know  that  a  club  for  ladies  has  just  been 
organized  in  New  York  city.  A  house  will  be  rented  and 
furnished  in  the  autumn,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible 
the  club  will  be  thrown  open  to  members.  A  capable  staff  of 
servants  is  to  be  maintained,  and  tea,  coffee,  and  such  light 
refreshments  as  the  House  Committee  may  decide  upon  will 
be  served  to  the  ladies  when  called  for.  The  best  home  and 
foreign  periodicals  and  papers  will  be  taken,  and  placed  in  a 
room  to  be  used  exclusively  as  a  reading-room.  There  will 
be  a  reception-room,  also,  in  which  members  may  meet  non- 
members.  The  club-house  is  to  be  open  daily  from  nine  A. 
M.  to  seven  P.  M.  Each  member  pays  an  entrance  fee  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  the  same 
amount,  the  latter  payable  in  advance  on  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember in  each  year.  The  board  of  governors,  which  is  to 
control  the  affairs  of  the  club  and  elect  its  members,  will 
have  power,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  assess  members  individ- 
ually in  a  sum  not  exceeding  twelve  dollars  in  any  one  cal- 
endar year.  This  board  is  to  consist  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers, seventeen  of  whom  are  already  elected,  as  follows : 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Rives,  president ;  Mrs.  William  Astor,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Miss  Matilda  Travers,  secretary  ;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Post, 
Miss  Sarah  Lazarus,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Jones,  Miss  Elizabeth  Mar- 
bury,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Waterbury,  Miss  Eleanor  Chapman,  Mrs. 
Merritt  Trimble,  Mrs.  F.  K.  Sturgis,  Mrs.  W.  Emlen  Roose- 
velt, Mrs.  Lloyd  S.  Bryce,  Mrs.  William  Iselin,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Godkin,  Mrs.  Benoni  Lockwood,  and  Mrs.  Byam  K.  Stevens. 
The  number  of  resident  members  of  the  club  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  hundred,  but  the  board  of  governors  will  have  the 
power,  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  not  less  than  eleven  of  its 
members,  to  increase  the  number  to  five  hundred. — Critic. 


The  late  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  whose  death  has  scarcely 
been  noticed  in  the  English  press,  was,  says  Life  (London), 
the  grandson  of  a  gentleman  who,  having  been  born  plain 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  having  been  brought  up  in  ignorance  of 
his  high  birth,  had  reached  middle  age  before  he  found  that 
he  had  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  a  claim  to  the  earldom 
of  Huntingdon,  which  had  remained  dormant  and  unclaimed 
since  the  death  of  the  tenth  earl,  in  1789.  The  estates  had 
passed  by  will  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  but  the  coronet  of 
an  earl  can  not  be  bequeathed  by  will  like  an  ordinary  chat- 
tel. Having  got  into  a  quarrel,  while  barrack-master  in  a 
town  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  he  was  mortified  by  a  certain 
noble  lord  who  declined  to  "go  out"  with  him,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  his  equal.  "  I  am  your  equal,"  was  the  reply, 
"and  if  I  only  had  my  rights,  I  am  your  superior  too."  The 
duel  never  came  off,  but  a  solicitor  was  found  to  "  take  up  the 
case,"  and  an  inquiry  before  the  House  of  Lords,  the  details 
of  which  read  like  a  romance  in  print,  ended  in  Mr.  Hastings 
being  summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers  "by  the  name,  style, 
and  title  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon."  The  hero  of  this  ro- 
mance was  grandfather  to  the  earl  now  deceased,  but  the 
marriage  of  his  son  to  the  heiress  of  Clashmore,  and  of  his 
grandson  to  the  heiress  of  Sharavogue,  could  not  avert  the 
ill-luck  which  seems  to  wait  on  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon ; 
and  shortly  before  his  death  the  late  earl  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  the  bailiffs  in  unpleasant  proximity  to  the  do- 
main which  he  owned  in  right  of  his  wife  and  his  mother. 


Nichaus,  the  sculptor  of  the  Garfield  statue  at  Washing- 
ton, gets  ahead  of  the  critics  by  showing  that  the  shoes  were 
modeled  after  those  worn  by  the  President  the  day  he  was 
shot,  and  that  the  clothing  was  studied  from  the  last  suit  ever 
made  for  him. 


Somebody  here,  fired  by  the  great  example  of  Mr.  Steal 
of  Pall  Mall  Gazette  notoriety,  is  about  to  publish  a  men, 
than  usually  racy  series  of  articles,  which  he  thinks  of  ent 
tling  "  Les  Scandales  de  Paris."  Whenever  he  begins  ft 
task,  the  writer  might  find  it  worth  while  to  cast  an  inquirin 
glance  now  and  again  at  the  gilded  halls  of  the  Palais  < 
Castille,  Queen  Isabella's  Paris  residence;  for  Isabella  he 
self  has  returned,  and  no  one  yet  knew  her  to  spend  a  wet 
in  this  city  without  perpetrating  something  scandalous. 

She  has  been  a  stranger  to  us  for  some  time.  The  boul 
vards  had  forgotten  her.  For  years  she  had  vegetated  in  tt 
palaces  of  Seville  and  La  Granja,  playing  the  edifying  rj 
of  Queen  Mother,  and  setting.no  doubt,  an  edifying  examp 
the  while  to  her  hopeful  son,  the  ricketty  and  feeble  creatui 
who  for  the  quarter  of  an  hour  is  supposed  to  guide  the  de: 
tinies  of  Spain.  There  she  was  a  trifle — oh!  only  a  trifle- 
fettered.  She  could  not  give  full  swing  to  her  love  of  plea 
ure,  her  dissipated  cravings.  Etiquette  and  pride  kept  hi 
frolics  within  bounds.  The  Spanish  will  stand  much  froi 
Isabella,  but  not  quite  so  much  as  in  the  days  when  she  wa 
if  not  beautiful,  at  least  young — those  days  when  her  love 
swarmed  the  vicious  court  of  Madrid,  and  made  the  wrctchc 
puppet  who  was  nominally  her  husband  a  butt  for  the  scoi 
and  mocker)-  of  Europe. 

Isabella  has  a  weakness  for  Paris.  If  her  means  allowe- 
I  firmly  believe  she  would  not  exchange  her  liberty  and  hi 
house  in  the  Avenue  Kleber  for  all  the  pomp  and  state  th; 
are  hers  in  her  own  country.  But  "  there's  the  rub."  Hi 
means,  as  a  rule,  do  not  allow  it.  She  had  to  sell  a  part 
her  jewels  (she  has  still  got  enough  to  make  ten  reasonab 
women  happy)  to  pay  her  cooks  the  last  time  she  was  her 
and  we  certainly  should  not  have  been  rejoicing  in  her  pre 
ence  at  this  moment  had  she  not  lately  succeeded  in  extot 
ing — heaven  knows  how — a  couple  of  millions  from  the  in 
poverished  Spanish  treasury.  With  this  her  majesty  ce 
have  a  merry  time,  even  in  Paris — on  condition,  uf  cours 
that  she  chooses  her  gallants  carefully. 

We  live  in  a  republic,  or  are  supposed  to  live  in  one.  Bi 
it  is  a  republic  which  accommodates  itself  to  royal  morali- 
without  much  trouble.  Though  we  all  know  what  we  kno 
of  the  "eccentricities"  of  her  Spanish  majesty,  she  need  n< 
fear  that  any  coldness  will  be  shown  her  here — or  anywher 
perhaps,  for  the  matter  of  that — royalty  being,  as  it  wet- 
above  ordinary  criticism.  No,  she  will  be  feted,  flattere- 
and  toadied,  as  if  she  were  immaculate.  Did  not  M.  deLe 
seps  himself — an  octogenarian — rise  at  three  in  the  mornir 
and  ride  to  the  station  to  kiss  her  hand  on  her  arrival?  An 
has  not  Grevy,  the  austere,  always  treated  her  with  mo 
marked  courtesy  ? 

Isabella  adores  the  stage.  She  never  misses  a  premier 
and  even  condescends  to  honor  the  circus  by  a  visit  now  an 
then — some  say  because  she  has  a  personal  interest  in  tl 
acrobats.  This,  however,  may  be  calumny.  Her  majesty 
tastes  are  probably  more  domesticated.  Yet,  a  fine  figure, 
bull  neck,  and  a  prize-fighter  beauty  must  be  very  hai 
things  for  the  mother  of  Alfonso  to  resist.  Of  the  eart 
earthy,  she  was  never  greatly  overburdened  by  sent! men 
Her  ideal  is  probably  a  Roman  gladiator ;  and  in  this  degei 
erate  age,  the  nearest  approach  to  gladiator  is  a  bull-fight( 
or  a  gymnast. 

Advancing  age  has  made  Isabella  gross.  Her  figure,  one 
portly,  has  become  tub-like.  Her  arms  were  plump;  wht 
last  I  saw  them  sprawling  over  the  front  of  an  avant-sch 
they  were  positively  meaty.  The  wart  on  her  nose  is  moi 
prominent  than  ever, and  altogether  the  sovereign  to  whom  tl 
Pope  once  sent  the  golden  rose,  looks  sadly  like  the  Bel 
Circassienne  exhibited  at  the  Neuilly  Fair.  If  she  wou 
only  hide  her  enormity — if  she  would  wear  high  dresses  an 
long  sleeves,  walk  decently,  and  keep  her  roving  eyes  (tht 
are  much  inflamed,  I  notice)  in  check  a  little — one  might  I 
blind  to  her  obesity ;  for  she  is,  after  all,  what  God  made  he 
poor  thing.  But  she  persists  in  thrusting  her  fat  upon  yo 
She  wears  low  dresses,  as  though  she  were  a  girl  of  twent 
and  her  eye,  when  it  lights  on  her  favorite  of  the  hour,  h* 
an  awful  resemblance  to  that  of  an  ogre.  She  fairly  devou 
the  unfortunate;  she  stares  him  clean  out  of  countenanc 
In  vain  he  may  affect  to  be  a  free  man;  Isabella  lets  tl 
whole  world  see  he  is  in  chains. 

Her  majesty  has  not  wasted  her  time  since  her  arrivj 
She  has  been  to  the  Elysee,  and  dined  at  the  Spanish  En 
bassy,  and  received  innumerable  visits,  among  them  that 
the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Paris — her  nephew  and  niece- 
who,  from  family  reasons,  can  not  ignore  her.  The  embas: 
dinner  was  rather  a  quiet  affair.  M.  de  Cardenas,  the  Spa 
ish  embassador,  had  only  invited  a  few  privileged  guest 
Among  them  were  the  Marquis  de  Villa  Urrutia,  Comte  ( 
Sanafe,  and  the  Duchesse  de  Hijas,  who,  I  am  told,  wore 
ravishing  bleu  de  del  dress,  glittering  with  the  diamond  dec 
rations  of  a  Spanish  lady-in-waiting.  Isabella  had  done  wh 
she  could  to  tone  down  the  color  in  her  cheeks  and  nose  I 
adding  some  beautiful  black  lace  to  her  pink  gown.  Rout 
her  throat — faugh  ! — flashed  a  priceless  diamond  necklac 
The  diamonds  in  her  ears  and  hair,  a  friend  tells  me.  mac 
one's  mouth  water. 

Nothing  particularly  scandalous  has  happened  yet  at  tl 
Palais  de  Castille;  but  then  Isabella  has  not  fairly  settK 
down  in  Paris.  She  is  merely  passing  through  on  her  w 
to  Munich.  But  on  her  return  she  hopes  to  linger  in"tl 
capital  of  pleasure."  We  may  expect  to  hear  strange  thin] 
then.  The  enterprising  writer  of  "  Les  Scandales  dc  Pari: 
will  lose  nothing  by  waiting. 

I  was  not  at  the  Elysee  when  the  ex-queen  called,  and  cs 
not  say  on  what  the  conversation  between  her  and  the  Pies 
dent  turned—  whether  they  discussed  Madame  Wilson's  ne 
baby,  or  the  chances  of  revolution, or  merely  indulged  in  m 
of  the  mild  interchanges  of  civilities  customary  betwe* 
such  high  people.  I  daresay  M.  Grevy  spoke  of  his  intec 
tion  to  withdraw  from  politics  this  year,  though  ;  and  1 
may  have  extended  an  invitation  to  his  "fair  visitor"' 
come  and  see  him  this  winter  in  the  house  he  is  having  bui 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Magdebourg  and  the  Avenj 
de  Jena,  looking  over  the  pleasant  Trocade'ro  gardens  to  tl 
distant  hills  of  Meudon.  PARISINA. 

Paris,  July  23,  1S85. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    PRIMROSE    LEAGUE. 


■Cockaig-ne"  discusses  the  Tory  Organization  and  its  Objects. 


ljmong  the  shallow  nonsensities  of  the  present  political 
oinent  in  England  for  which  the  Tory  party  is  directly  re- 
isible,  there  is  none  that  stands  out  with  such  prominence 
'The  Primrose  League."  Under  pretense  of  upholding 
jervatism,  with  the  greatest  statesmen  the  party  can  boast 
uides,  it  professes  to  be  a  political  organization  intended 
•ield  political  power  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
land,  and  as  such  to  be  entitled  to  consideration  and  re- 
;t.  But  as  the  most  arrant  piece  of  untoward  silliness  the 
d  of  man  could  conceive,  it  is  the  laughing-stock  of  every 
except  its  leaders  and  their  toadies. 

ut  let  us  see  what  the  League  really  is.     According  to  its 
Iished  '; objects,"  it  has  been  "called  into  existence  to 
ig  Conservatives  together  in  friendly  and  united  work  for 
advancement  and  maintenance   of  those  constitutional 
;j  iciples  which  have  made  England  what  she  is."     This 
nds  very  grand,  of  course.     But  mark  the  inherent  vice, 
subtle  craft  of  the  barefaced  claim.     Imagine  for  a  mo- 
at a  Tory  supporting  the  principles  which  have  made  Eng- 
J  what  she  is.     The  principles  which  have  made  England 
it  she  is  are  Liberal  principles — principles  which  the  To- 
have  fought  against  tooth  and  nail,  and  which  they  con- 
le  to  oppose  with  the  same  uncompromising  spirit.     If  the  j 
ies  could  have  their  way,  there  would  be  no   House  of 
E  nmons,  and  no  elective  franchise  or  voice  in  the  govern- 
|j  nt  that  a  man  was  not  born  to.     There  would  be  no  rail- 
\  fs  in  England  that  crossed  their  deer  parks  or  game  pre- 
ves,  or  that  with  their  "unsightly  banks,  staring  bi'idges, 
ill  whistles,  and  steam,  and  smoke"  offended  the  different 
superior  senses   of  their  aristocratic   natures.     There 
jld  be  no  penny  post,  "  which  only  encourages  the  lower 
-ses  and  servants  to   waste  their  time  and  neglect  their 
rk  in  writing  to  each  other."     There  would  be  no  newspa- 
5  that  did  not  cringe  and  fawn  before  the  titled  classes,  or 
t  gave  "ideas  and  information  to  the  lower  orders  which 
(ere  better  for  them  not  to  have!"     My  quotations  are  in 
iformity  with  views  I  have  actually  heard  expressed  by 
nservatives  themselves.     Xor  would  there  be  that  exten- 
n  of  trade  and  commerce  which   "enables  poor  people  to 
and  dress  as  their  betters  did  years  ago."     Why,  apply 
y  principles  as  they  have  always  been  contended  for  by 
j;S  ana,  and  as  the  Conservatives  are  to-day  striving  to  con- 
g  ue  the  spirit  of  in  all  they  do,  and  England  would  be  to- 
^  y  a  land  of  tyranny  and  flourishing  feudalism,  dotted  with 
;tles  and  overrun  with  villeins  and  vassals.     To  see  a  real 
ry  sincerely  supporting  the  principles  of  liberty  and  free- 
m  which  have  in  their  steady  expansion  and  increase  made 
igland  what  she  is,  would  be  a  sight  about  as  novel  and 
Dtesque  in  the  absurdity  of  its  inconsistency  as  to  see  a 
enchman  hugging  Bismarck.     But,  as  I  say,  it  sounds  very 
:11,  and  it  imposes  upon  people  who  don't  know  any  better, 
who  don't  stop  to  think,  and  it  thereby  may  win  some 
tes  at  the  next  election. 

Another  piece  of  downright  impudence  is  that  embraced 
"  object  "  number  two — viz.,  that  the  League  is  intended 
o  maintain  the  cause  of  Religion  and  Monarchical  Govern- 
ent,  as  against  Atheism  and   Republicanism."      Note  the 
nning  of  the  coupling  here  employed.      Were  it  not  that 
e  greatest  minds  of  the  Conservative  party  were  at  the 
:ad  of  this  Primrose  League,  and  must  therefore  be  respon- 
se for  such  language,  we  should  almost  feel  inclined  to 
,  ink  that  the  phraseology  of  Object  No.  2  was  framed  by 
me  narrow-minded,  bigoted,  pharisaical  old  woman,  whose 
lly   ideas  of  religion  were  that  it  was  meant  to  help  in 
King  kings  and  queens  on  England's  throne.      But,  of 
wrse,  by  religion  here  is  meant  the  Established  Church. 
;  is  quite  easy  to  see  in  the  various  prayers  for  the  Queen 
the  prayer-book,  and  the  continuous  way  in  which  her 
k  amc  and  majesty  are  kept  before  the  people's  eyes  through- 
|  Jt  the  church  services,  that  the   chief  object  of  an  estab- 
shed  church  is  to  strengthen  the  monarchy.     Disestablish - 
lent  would  take  one  of  the  throne's  greatest  props  away; 
rid  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  great-minded  statesmen  of 
le  Conservative  party  are  pleased  to  regard  disestablish- 
ierrt  as  atheism.      To  people  who  are  not  given  to  thinking 
^"jiuch  about  anything  beyond  their  mere  personal  surround- 
[Wigs — and  the  upper  circles  of  England  teem  with  such — it 
;  shocking  to  hear  that  republicanism  means  unbelief,  and 
fi  s  comforting  to  be  told  that  monarchy  means  the  reverse. 
■.  uch  people  never  exercise  their  brains  to  discover  for  them- 
elves  the  fallacies  which  a  moment's  mental  examination  of 
ne  question  would  expose  before  them.     If  Lord  Salisbury 
j  ays  so,  it  is  quite  enough  for  them. 

™   Yet,  now  and  then,  you  will  find  an  enlightened  Tory  who 
/ill  admit  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
ind  would  mean  its  purification.     Take  away  state  patron- 
ge  from  it,  and  with  it  would  go  the  lazy,  arrogant  bishops, 
mffed  up  with  all  "the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
trorld,"  which    fat  salaries,  church  usages,  and  subordinate 
oadies  can  give  them ;  the  indolent  and  self-indulgent  vicars, 
vhose  duty  to  man,  if  one  may  judges   by   their  families, 
;eems  to  be  the  mere  getting  of  children  ;    the  deans,  the 
:annns,  and  archdeacons,  without  whom  the  church  would 
>e  richer  every  year;  and  that  almost  scandalous  state  of 
hings  which  requires  a  man  to  have  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
legrce  before  he  can  expect  church  preferment.      All   this 
iross  would  go  with  disestablishment,  and  what  would  re- 
riain  would  be  clean  and  pure.      There  would  be  no  more 
1* family  livings"  for  immoral  sons  to  fill  and  disgrace;   no 
oishops  seated   in  the  House  of  Lords  or  glorying  in   the 
dignities  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter;  no  men  going  into  the 
Church  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  whether  "called"  or  not. 
•  On  the  contrary,  there  would  be  no  bishops  or  clergy  who 
jiid  not  wish  to  be  so  for  the  sake  of  its  spiritual  effect  alone. 
,But  such  a  state  of  affairs  wouldn't  be  atheism,  notwith- 
.  standing  that  the  Marquis  of   Salisbury  and   the   Earl   of 
jlddesleigh,  as  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Primrose  League, 
tare  pleased  to  say  it  would  be.     If  disestablishment  is  what 
they  mean  by  atheism,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  they  are 
(right  in  banding  it  with  republicanism,  but  in  no  other  sense, 
and  they  must  know  this  as  well  as  any  one  else.      It  is  the 
disingenuousness  of  the  thing  that  I  object  to,  purposely  em- 
ployed to  mislead  unthinking  people.      So   much    for   the 
League's  proposed  objects. 


Now,  the  real  object  of  the  League,  as  found  in  the  motive 
of  its  original  formation,  was  to  keep  green  the  memory  of 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  result  of  the  sen- 
timent which  prompted  the  annual  observance  of  the  anni- 
versary of  Disraeli's  death  by  the  wearing  of  primroses,  and 
the  decoration  of  his  statues,  in  different  places,  with  that  > 
most  simple  of  England's  wild-flowers.  The  primrose,  be  it 
known — as  I  dare  say  it  may  be  in  America  as  in  England — 
was  Lord  Beaconsfield's  favorite  flower,  and  hence  its  adop- 
tion first  as  a  floral  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  as  the  symbol 
of  the  new  political  league.  The  league  is  governed  by  a 
grand  council  of  thirty-four,  with  four  trustees  and  two  grand 
masters.  Who  the  grand  masters  are  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  one  of  the  trustees,  and 
among  the  grand  council  will  be  found  many  members  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  new  government — namely,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach,  Mr.  Gorst,  Mr.  Marriott,  Q.  C.  (the  Liberal 
turn-coat),  Lord  John  Manners,  Lord  Harris,  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  and  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff.  These  form 
the  governing  and  directing  element,  like  the  Grand  Lodge 
among  Freemasons.  The  real  workers,  however,  are  made 
up  of  what  are  called  "  habitations,"  all  over  England,  in 
country  towns  and  villages.  These  habitations  consist  of 
members  who  are  called  "  knights,"  if  men,  and  "  dames,"  if 
women;  if  clergymen  they  are  called  "knights  almoners." 
All  the  great  men,  who  are  considered  such  by  right  of  rank 
or  family  name,  though  they  may  really  be  dunces,  belong 
to  some  habitation  or  other  in  their  neighborhood,  and  their 
wives  are  dames.  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  and  Mrs.  Min- 
nie Stevens-Paget  have  been  enrolled  as  dames.  Of  course, 
it  is  quite  proper  that  the  American-born  ladies  should  be  of 
the  same  politics  of  their  British  husbands.  But,  all  the 
same,  it  must  seem  at  least  queer  to  them  to  have  to  turn 
their  backs  in  this  open  and  avowed  way  on  principles  which 
must  have  been  bred  in  their  bone.  I  fancy  that  they  didn't 
know  when  they  joined  that  the  cherished  republicanism  of 
their  fathers  was  classed  by  the  league  with  atheism.  Natu- 
rally, when  the  swells  come  forward  and  signalize  themselves 
with  any  movement,  the  moneyed  snobs  and  nobodies,  eager 
to  ape  the  aristocracy  in  everything,  follow  frantic  suit ;  and 
to  be  a  knight  or  a  dame  of  a  Primrose  habitation  they  think 
"  awful  swag,  don't  you  know."  The  result  is  that  the  league 
doesn't  want  for  habitations.  Now,  it  would  seem  at  first 
glance  that  there  wasn't  any  great  object  to  be  gained  by  a 
lot  of  aristocrats  and  aping  snobs  gathering  themselves  to- 
gether in  this  way,  except  for  mutual  admiration.  Especially, 
too,  does  it  seem  most  anomalous  and  out  of  keeping  with 
Conservatism  for  women  to  take  part  in  politics. 

But  there  is  just  where  the  true  object  and  meaning  ot  the 
Primrose  League  lies.  Its  purpose  and  aim  is  to  turn  ladies 
into  electioneering  agents.  Under  the  new  franchise  bill, 
suffrage  will  be  given  to  thousands  of  titled  people's  servants, 
as  well  as  small  tenantry,  and  it  is  among  these  that  the 
"  ladies "  are  required  and  expected  to  go  about  and  talk, 
and  persuade,  and  coax,  and  win  votes  for  the  Conservative 
party.  Not  a  very  dignified  business  for  high-born  women 
to  be  engaged  in  ;  for  the  British' voter,  as  he  is  found  on  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  political  latter,  is  not  the  choicest  sort  of 
person  to  be  thrown  in  contact  with.  It  only  shows  the 
straits  to  which  the  Tories  are  put  to  keep  themselves  in 
office  past  November  next.  It  is  true  that  the  Primrose 
League  was  organized  before  the  late  change  in  the  ministry, 
but  its  purposes  are  in  no  way  altered,  or  its  work  in  no  way 
lessened,  by  the  temporary  and  decidedly  questionable  vic- 
tory of  the  Conservative  party.  The  league  have  a  badge 
(made  into  a  brooch  for  the  dames),  to  be  worn  on  all  public 
occasions.     It  is  an  enameled  primrose. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  not  altogether  untinged  by  a 
quiet  satire  of  its  own,  that  the  great  Tory  party,  whose 
principles  have  been  only  those  which  could  be  prompted  by 
a  sense  of  sang  ftur  and  ancient  lineage  in  its  members  who 
comprise  the  bluest  aristocracy  in  England,  should  have  been 
compelled  to  adopt,  as  the  cherished  head  and  front  of  the 
party's  most  aristocratic  league — a  nobody.  For,  though 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  an  earl  and  Knight  of  the  Garter,  his 
coronet  and  banner  were  of  painfully  recent  manufacture; 
and  not  only  that — but  it  is  doubtful  if,  in  the  Conservative 
sense,  he  was  born  a  gentleman.  This  is  assuredly  a  grievous 
state  of  things.  Among  the  Cecils,  and  the  Hydes,  and  the 
Nevilles,  and  the  Howards,  and  the  Pagets,  and  the  Her- 
berts, and  the  Hamiltons,  surely  some  man  great  enough  in 
every  sense  ought  to  have  been  found  to  pinnacle  before  the 
country  as  a  "Father"  to  the  Conservative  party,  without 
having  to  resort  to  a  man  who,  without  name,  fame,  patron- 
age, or  university  education,  only  achieved  after  long  years, 
through  the  operation  of  indomitable  ambition,  and  by  proc- 
esses not  altogether  in  accord  with  Conservative  principles, 
that  rank  and  position  which  of  themselves  are  enough  in 
most  Tory  eyes  to  make  a  man  worthy  of  consideration  and 
honor.  Clever  humbug  that  he  was,  Disraeli  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  showing  it  up  in  others;  and  I  have  often 
wondered  what  he  himself  would  think  of  all  this  "  Prim- 
rose" gush  among  the  Tories.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  July  23,  18S5. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  "J.  E.  Ti] 
P.  O.  Box  2546,  San  Francisco,  Cal."    Original  problems,  games,  solutu, 
and  correspondence  on  Chess  matters  solicited. 


Problem  156.— By  F.  B.  Phelps,  Sandwich,  111. 

White— King   at  QB3  ;  Queen  atQ8;  RookatKKtsq;   Bishops  at 

KRsq,  KR3;  Knights  at  Q4,   KB6;  Pawn  at  QB5. 

Black— King  at  K4;  Rooks  at  K3.  KR4;  Bishop  at  Q3;  Pawns  at 

K5,  KB5,  QB3. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Problem  157.— By  C.  H.  Wheeler,  South  Lynne,  1U. 
BLACK. 


In  your  paper  of  the  26th  instant  (writes  a  correspondent 
of  the  St.  Louis  Republican)  is  a  picture  of  the  statue  "Star 
of  the  West  " — a  woman  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand. 
It  is  not  true  to  nature.  A  woman  always  shades  her  eyes 
by  turning  her  hand  over — the  palm  upward — so  that  the 
back  will  not  sunburn.  During  the  civil  war  a  woman  in 
the  army  in  male  attire  was  discovered  by  this  gesture. 


A  piece  of  evidence  in  a  Quebec  breach-of-promise  case 
was  a  cuff  with  an  offer  of  marriage  written  on  it.  One 
night,  while  the  defendant  was  holding  the  plaintiff's  hand, 
whispering  fervid  words,  he  popped  the  question  in  manu- 
script on  the  smooth  linen  at  her  wrist.  She  was  sentimental 
or  shrewd  enough  to  keep  the  article  out  of  the  wash,  and 
now  it  is  of  practical  value. 


Richter  said  no  man  can  live  piously  or  die  righteous  with 
out  a  wife.  Malherbe  said  the  two  most  beautiful  things  on 
earth  are  women  and  roses.  Boucicault  wished  Adam  had 
died  with  all  his  ribs  in  his  body.  The  only  thing  that  con- 
soled Lady  Blessington  for  being  a  woman  was  that  she 
could  not  be  made  to  marry  one. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


No.  144- 
No.  145- 


Solutions  of  Problems. 


1-QB4 

1-PQ7 

2— R  K4  ch 

3 — Kt  K13,  mates 

(a)  1 

2— R  B4  ch 

3 — Kt  B3,  males. 

Solutions  received:  Problem  No.  153.  from  H.  H 


1— Kt  Kt4  (a) 
2— Bx  R 


1— Kt  B4 
2— B  x  R 


Game  No.  79. 

Played  in  this  city,  August  4,  1885,  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  be- 
tween Messrs.  L.  Van  Vliet  and  Fritz  Peipers  : 


EVANS   GAMBIT  DECLINED. 


White. 
Van  VlieL 
I— P  K4 
2— Kt  KB3 
3-BB4 
4_ p  QKL4 
5-P  QKtS  la) 
6— B  x  P  ch  (b) 
7— Kt  x  KP  ch 
8— B  R3  ch 
9-PQ4 


Black. 
Peipers. 
1— P  K4 
2— Kt  QB3 
3-B  B4 
4— B  Kt3 
S— Kt  QR4 
6— K  x  B 
7— K  B  sq 
8-PQ3 
9-Q  KB3 


While. 
10 — Castles 
11— P  KB4 
12— QKt  B3 
i3-KtQs(!) 
14 — K  R  sq 
15— P  x  P 
16— P  x  Q 
17— P  x  Kt 
18— P  x  B  (0 


Black. 
10— Kt  K2 
ii — K  Kt  sq  (c) 
12— P  x  Kt 
13— B  x  P  ch  (d) 
14— Kt  x  Kt 
15— B  x  R 
16— B  K3  (e) 
i7-R  Q  sq 
Resigns. 


(a)  The  usual  continuation  is  5  P  QR4,  P  QR3;  6  P  B3,  Kt  B3;  7 
Q  Kt3,  Castles,  etc. 

(b)  A  sacrifice  not  to  be  commended.  White  offered  the  Bishop  by 
way  of  experiment,  being  compensated  in  a  measure  by  gaining  two 
pawns  and  a  strong  attacking  position,  and  with  the  adverse  Queen's 
Kt  entirely  out  of  play. 

(c)  If  11— P  x  Kt,  12  BP  x  P,  winning  the  Queen. 

jd)  If  13— Kt  x  Kt,  14  BP  x  P,  threatening  mate  at  B8. 

(e)  The  best  move  he  has,  but  Black's  game  is  hopeless.  If  16 — 
B  x  P,  17  Q  x  Kt,  and  mates  next  move.  If  16 — Kt  x  P,  17  Q  to  Q5 
ch,  and  mates  next  move.     If  16 — P  x  P,  17  Q  x  B  and  wins. 

(f)  A  very  pretty  finish.  White  has  played  the  game  admirably 
throughout. 


The  chess  columns  of  the  Croydon  (England]  Guardian  and  La    Vie 

Moderne.  (Paris)  have  been  discontinued. The  organization  of  the 

proposed  Chess  Editors'  Association  has  not  yet  been  perfected,  owing 

to  the  tardy  response  of  a  few  of  those  interested  in  its  formation. 

Mr.  G.  Reichhelm,  chess  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Times,  won  the  first 
prize  in  the  Solvers'  Tourney  of  the  Mirror  of  American  Sports,  with  a 
score  of  134,  the  total  number  of  possible  points.     A  splendid  record  ! 

A  chess  column  is  published  in  the  New  York  Sunday  Graphic, , 

The  match  between  Messrs  Wayte  and  Thorold  ended  in  favor  of  Rev. 
Wayte.  Score,  7105,  with  4  draws. The  annual  congress  of  the  Scot- 
tish Chess  Association,  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Counties  Chess  Associa- 
tion, at  Hereford,  England,  were  held  in  the  week  beginning  the  3d 
instant. The  Elmira  (New  York)  Telegram  began  its  second  corre- 
spondence tourney  on  the  8th  instant. It  is  announced  that,  shortly 

after  the  conclusion  of  the  Hamburg  Chess  Congress,  Mr.  J.  H.  Black- 
burne  will  visit  the  United  States. 


The  score  in  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  German  Chess  Association, 
at  Hamburg,  stood,  on  July  24th,  after  the  fourteenth  round,  as  follows : 
Gunsberg,  11;  Tarrasch,  io# ;  Englisch  and  Weiss,  10;  Blackburne 
and  Mason,  9%  ;  Minckwitz,  Schallopp,  and  Mackenzie,  %\i  ;  Berger, 
7M  :  Riemann,  7;  Gottschall,  6J£  ;  Bird,  6;  Taubenhaus.  5H  ;  Noa, 
4;  Bier,  W.  Paulsen,  and  Schottliinder.  3!^;  Mason  vs.  Minkwitzand 
Riemann  vs.  Schottlander  unfinished.     Two  more  rounds  to  play. 


The  local  tournament  has  come  to  an  abrupt  conclusion.  Mr.  H. 
Heynemann,  having  scored  eight  games  without  losing  one,  wins  the 
trophv,  an  oil  painting,  ' '  Tampa  Bay.  Florida. "  As  it  is  the  only  prize, 
and  as  Mr.  Heynemann "s  score  can  not  be  beaten,  the  other  participants 
decline  to  play  the  remaining  rounds,  thus  ending  the  tournament.  The 
prize  for  the  most  brilliant  game  of  the  tourney  still  remains  in  abeyance, 
but  two  games  having  been  handed  in  for  examination. 


A  new  musical  work  entitled  "  Partita  a  Scacchi  "  (Game  of  Chess), 
by  Aba  Comaglia,  is  said  to  have  been  recently  given  with  great  success 
at  Alexandria. 


Note. — Will  our  editorial  friends,  contributors,  and  other  corre- 
spondents take  notice  of  the  change  of  address  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn, and  govern  themselves  accordingly? 


8 


THE        ARGONAUT 


! 


THE    MYSTERIOUS    GONDOLIER. 


A  Story  of  Venice. 


Many  years  ago,  on  my  way  from  the  Levant  to  the  north 
of  Italy,  I  was  struck  down  at  Naples  by  diphtheria,  and 
barely  escaped  death.  There  were  circumstances  which 
made  this  illness  and  the  condition  in  which  it  left  me  pecul- 
iarly trying. 

My  life  had  been  a  hard  one,  a  perpetual  struggle  with  ad- 
verse fate,  and  just  as  the  clouds  began  to  break,  when  death 
had  released  me  from  bonds  which  had  hampered  the  best 
years  of  my  life,  and  while  I  was  on  my  way  to  join  the  wom- 
an whom  I  had  longed  for  in  my  youth,  and  bitterly  regretted 
in  after  years,  this  fatal  illness  seized  me,  and  having  had  its 
will  of  me,  left  me  a  wreck.  It  is  true  that  a  complete  recov- 
ery was  promised  by  my  physician,  and  that  my  marriage 
was  only  deferred ;  but  happiness  seems  an  elusive  goddess 
when  one  is  no  longer  young.  To  have,  at  best,  but  a  few 
years  to  live,  and  then,  when  rest  and  peace  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  long  desire  are  near  at  hand,  to  be  tossed  back  to  de- 
spair again  !  It  is  hard  to  bear.  I  managed  to  write  coura- 
geous letters  to  the  one  person  really  interested  in  my  wel- 
fare, but  in  point  of  fact  I  pined  like  a  girl,  and,  but  for  the 
impatience,  had  not  a  man's  heart  in  me. 

As  I  have  said,  I  was  a  wreck;  I  was  partially  paralyzed, 
and  could  not  raise  my  voice  above  a  whisper,  so  that  when 
my  physician  one  day  announced  in  a  cheery  manner  that  I 
"must  now  go  to  Venice  and  try  the  gondola  cure,"  I  could 
only  look  at  him  with  an  expression  of  piteous  negation.  1 
possessed  the  use  of  my  hands,  however,  and  languidly  scrib- 
bled on  a  bit  of  paper:  "  I  do  not  feel  well  enough." 

I  was  promptly  overruled,  and  made  to  understand  that 
feeling  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  the  best  thing  in 
the  world  for  a  voiceless  paralytic  was  to  float  about  in  a 
gondola.  Some  days  later  I  found  myself  in  Venice,  but  my 
journey  there  and  my  establishment  in  a  comfortable  apart- 
ment on  the  Grand  Canal  were  events  which  had  accom- 
plished themselves  without  my  volition,  and  almost  without 
my  knowledge.  My  physician  had  accompanied  me,  and  for 
two  or  three  days  never  left  my  side ;  but  he  at  last  pro- 
nounced my  health  to  be  so  far  improved  that  he  could  leave 
me  with  a  clear  conscience.  He  added  that  the  gondolier 
for  whose  arrival  he  had  been  waiting  was,  he  had  heard,  a 
very  competent  fellow,  accustomed  to  the  duties  of  a  valet 
and  a  nurse,  and  so  strong  that  he  could  lift  and  carry  me 
with  ease. 

My  condition  at  that  time  was  this :  I  could  sit  up,  and  use 
my  hands;  I  was  gradually  recovering  the  use  of  my  limbs, 
so  that  when  placed  upon  my  feet,  and  supported  by  strong 
hands  on  either  side,  I  could  walk  a  step  or  two,  but  I  could 
not  raise  myself  from  a  sitting  to  a  standing  posture.  I  could 
hold  up  my  head,  but  not  turn  it,  and  1  could  not  speak  above 
the  lowest  whisper.  Naturally  I  was  as  helpless  as  an  infant, 
and  hitherto  had  been  carried  to  my  gondola  by  two  men. 

The  day  before  Dr.  Brooke's  departure  my  new  gondolier, 
Mustafa  della  Borgia,  arrived.  He  was  a  tall,  powerful  fel- 
low, with  a  bronzed  face,  and  long,  narrow,  and  singularly 
restless  and  brilliant  light  gray  eyes,  which  contrasted  oddly 
but  not  unpleasantly  with  his  dark  visage.  Profoundly  mel- 
ancholy that  countenance  was,  and  never  under  any  circum- 
stanced relaxed  into  a  smile.  Still,  the  first  impression  made 
upon  me  by  Mustafa  della  Borgia  was  an  agreeable  one,  in 
spite  of  his  sinister  and  ill-omened  name,  concerning  which  I 
questioned  him,  but  could  only  get  for  answer  that  he  didn't 
know  "dovvero"  how  he  came  by  it;  it  had  been  that  of  his 
father  before  him — that  was  all  he  knew. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Brooke  interposed,  and  ordered  Mustafa 
to  carry  the  signore  down-stairs,  if  he  were  really  able  to  do  so. 

Without  a  word,  Mustafa  stooped,  and  lifting  me  as  if  I 
had  been  an  infant,  strode  out  of  the  room  and  down  stairs 
at  an  easy  and  rapid  pace.  I  am  a  tall  man,  and  hitherto  it 
has  been  as  much  as  two  stout  gondoliers  could  do  to  carry 
me  to  the  gondola. 

There  was  something  positively  alarming  in  the  ease  with 
which  Mustafa  did  it,  apparently  without  the  quickening  of  a 
pulse,  and  with  equal  ease  he  deposited  me  in  my  seat,  set- 
tled cushions,  rugs,  and  shawls,  with  a  deft  rapidity  which 
seemed  nothing  less  than  sleight  of  hand,  and  in  another 
moment  was  in  his  place  and  held  the  oar  poised  and  ready 
for  the  signal  of  departure. 

What  a  stroke  his  was  ! — long,  sweeping,  easy,  and  as 
rhythmical  in  its  regularity  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waves. 
To  any  one  who  has  been  in  Venice  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  there  is  as  much  difference  in  the  stroke  of  the  various 
gondoliers  as  there  is  in  the  paces  of  saddle-horses.  There 
is  the  short  stroke,  which  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the 
movement  of  a  short-paced  horse ;  there  is  the  niggling  or 
jerky  stroke,  which  is  a  peculiarly  nervous  and  irritating 
mode  of  progression ;  and  there  is  the  hesitating  stroke,  a 
movement  which  is  at  once  aggravating  and  alarming,  be- 
cause of  its  uncertainty  ;  finally,  there  is  the  smooth,  long 
stroke,  which  Mustafa  della  Borgia  possessed  in  unequaled 
perfection,  and  which  makes  the  floating  in  a  gondola  so 
propelled  the  very  acme  of  physical  enjoyment. 

The  day  following  Mustafa's  introduction  Dr.  Brooke 
and  James,  the  nurse,  took  their  leave,  and  I  was  left  alone 
with  Mustafa  and  Gianni,  the  second  gondolier,  a  good- 
natured,  stupid  fellow,  whose  duty  it  was  to  row  me  while 
Mustafa  rested,  to  brush  my  clothes  and  boots,  etc.,  and,  in 
short,  to  do  all  the  dirty  work,  subject  to  the  command  of 
his  chief.  Gianni,  too,  slept  in  the  room  adjoining  mine,  and 
came  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  which  was  placed  at  my  bed- 
side. It  had  been  arranged  that  Mustafa  should  do  this,  but 
his  majestic  and  melancholy  appearance,  and  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  could  easily  pitch  me  down  the  well  in  the  court, 
or  out  of  the  window  into  the  canal,  induced  me  to  prefer  his 
weaker,  simpler,  and  more  amiable  comrade. 

The  vague  dread  of  Mustafa  went  no  further,  however. 
His  neatness — he  was  always  &  quatre  t!fiinglcs — his  preci- 
sion in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  his  magnificent  grace,  and, 
above  all,  his  splendid  stroke,  caused  me  to  stifle  any  little 
uneasiness  which  arose  in  my  mind  regarding  him.  And 
yet,  as  I  recall  those  days  in  Venice,  Mustafa  dominates  them 
all.  His  intense  personality  wove  itself  into  the  warp  of  each 
day's  life,  though  how  I  can  not  tell.  I  am  no  believer  in 
presentiments,  or  I  might  think  that  1  had  from  the  first  been 
oppressed  by  a  foreshadowing  of  that  which  came  to  pass. 


But  it  was  not  so  ;  I  floated  on  through  the  days,  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  from  sunset  to  midnight  sometimes,  easy  and 
unconscious. 

Still  I  speculated  much  as  to  Mustafa's  probable  history, 
and  in  the  few  conversations  I  was  able  to  have  with  him — 
as  I  have  said,  I  could  not  speak  above  a  whisper — I  tried 
to  draw  him  out,  but  in  vain.  "  Solo  net  rnondo  "  (alone  in 
the  world)  was  all  that  I  was  able  to  obtain.  I  urged  further 
explanation,  but  he  opposed  an  impenetrable  silence  to  all 
my  efforts.  Had  he  always  been  a  gondolier?  Always,  ex- 
cept for  six  months,  when  he  was  ill  in  the  hospital ;  and 
then  he  was  mute,  and  rowed  on,  while  1  fell  to  wondering 
■  what  melancholy  event  had  darkened  his  fine  countenance. 
!  When  I  saw  a  gondola  full  of  pretty,  gayly  dressed  children, 
i  upon  whose  efforts  to  pull  a  mimic  oar  fond  parents  smiled 
,  delighted,  1  wondered  whether  it  had  been  my  poor  gon- 
dolier's lot  to  urge  on  such  a  freight,  while  his  own  child  lay 
dead  at  home  or  beneath  the  sod  in  the  cemetery  at  San 
Michele.  When  a  bridal  couple  passed,  rejoicing  in  that 
solitude  a  deux  for  which  a  gondola  seems  made,  1  thought 
perhaps  he  had  stood  behind  just  such  a  pair  and  watched 
their  unspoken  felicity,  as  he  drove  on  the  oar,  and  thought 
of  the  wife  who  had  betrayed  him,  or  of  the  inamorata  who 
had  rejected  him.  What  had  been  his  fate — the  loss  of 
children,  or  widowhood,  or,  worse  still,  betrayal  ?  His  lips 
made  no  reply,  but  desolation  was  written  on  ever)'  line  of 
his  face. 

Still,  after  a  time  I  ceased  to  think  of  Mustafa.  Venice 
asserted  the  spell  which  she  holds  over  the  souls  of  men, 
and,  with  one  exception,  I  forgot  all  human  beings  in  the 
rapture  of  admiration  in  which  the  days  passed  by.  "La 
plus  triomphante  cite1  du  monde?  as  ages  ago  Philippe  de 
Comines  aptly  named  her,  possesses  still  the  power  of  her 
unique  beauty  and  entrancing  feminine  personality,  and  laps 
the  soul  in  luxurious  ease  and  a  sensuous  delight  in  loveli- 
ness. It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  the  woes  of  our  fellow-be- 
ings in  the  midst  of  such  ever-changing  beauty  as  that  of 
Venice,  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  old  Venetians  were  a 
cruel  race.  La  plus  triomphante  citi  du  monde  is  worth 
tears  and  blood  and  human  lives  and  the  many  men  and 
women  who  were  ruthlessly  sacrificed  for  her,  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten  doubtless  found  it  easy  to  forget  the  sufferings  of 
the  condemned  as  they  stepped  into  their  gondolas  and 
glided  along  the  splendor  of  her  shining  streets. 

So  it  happened  that  I  thought  no  more  of  my  gondolier. 
Yet  we  were  inseparable.  When  I  began  to  haunt  the 
churches  and  galleries,  he  it  was  who  seized  me  in  his  strong 
arms  and  carried  me  wherever  I  wished  to  go,  and  then  stood 
beside  me  gazing  and  adoring  as  I  did.  How  well  I  remem- 
ber his  first  voluntary  remark !  We  were  in  the  Sala  del 
Maggior  Consiglio,  Gianni,  my  second  gondolier,  pushing  my 
wheeled  chair,  Mustafa  striding  mutely  beside  it,  and  gazing 
at  everything  with  absorbed  interest.  We  halted  opposite 
the  black  panel  which  still  brands  Marino  Falieri's  name 
with  an  undying  infamy,  and  I  was  deciphering  the  inscription. 

"  TraditoreJ"  thundered  a  deep  voice  beside  me.  It  was 
Mustafa,  his  dark  countenance  darker  than  ever,  his  grey 
eyes  blazing,  his  hands  clenched.  Every  eye  in  the  room 
was  turned  upon  him  as  he  glared  at  the  black  panel,  but  he 
recovered  himself  in  a  moment,  and,  stepping  to  the  side  of 
chair,  murmured,  in  his  usual  low  tone  of  studied  deference, 
j  "Shall  I  carry  the  signore  to  the  gondola  again?" 

I  assented,  and  he  strode  down-stairs  with  as  steady  and 
I  easy  a  step  as  usual,  though  I  could  hear  his  heart  knocking 
J  against  his  chest  with  loud,  uneven  strokes.  I  smiled  to  my- 
!  self,  however;  I  thought  I  had  plucked  the  heart  of  his  mys- 
tery. He  was  a  patriots  manque' — one  who  deplored  the 
fallen  condition  of  his  city,  and  reveled  in  the  thought  of  her 
past  glories.  I  was  a  thousand  leagues  from  the  truth,  as  the 
sequel  will  show. 

That  evening,  as  Mustafa  stood  beside  my  bed,  I  observed, 
"You  love  your  native  city — eh,  Mustafa?" 

As  I  have  said,  I  could  not  speak  above  a  whisper.  Mus- 
tafa had  to  bend  forward  slightly  to  hear  me,  and  I  could 
thus  see  the  expression  of  his  face.  Its  stern  lines  relaxed, 
a  softness  passed  over  his  brilliant  eyes,  as  when  tears  gather 
without  falling,  his  lips  trembled,  and  again  his  deep,  musical 
voice  rang  out,  "  Passionately  ! " 

"And  you  would  risk  your  life  for  Venice?"  I  rejoined. 

His  eyes  blazed  as  he  answered  :  "  Die  for  Venice,  signore? 
It  would  be  easy.  I  could  do  more  than  that ;  I  could  hold 
vengeance  in  my  hand  for  days  and  years,  and  wait  for  the 
moment  to  strike;  and  then  strike,  and  afterward  die,  like  a 
dog,  if  need  be." 

"Well,  well,"  I  answered,  soothingly,  "that  will  not  be 
necessary,  I  hope  ;  and  now  go  for  this  evening,  Mustafa.  I 
shall  want  the  gondola  to-morrow  at  six  in  the  morning." 

And  almost  immediately  I  fell  asleep — my  last  night  in 
that  bed  ;  my  last,  for  many  long  weeks,  of  the  delicious 
sleep  of  convalescence.  I  dreamed  of  love  and  quiet  days, 
and  woke  to  find  morning  in  the  room,  and  Mustafa  stand- 
ing, stern  and  silent,  beside  my  pillow. 

"  Gianni  was  not  well,''  he  informed  me  ;  "  he  had  a  head- 
ache and  fever,  and  was  gone  to  the  hospital  for  a  day  or 
two ;  but  the  signore  would  feel  no  difference ;  he  would  find 
that  Mustafa  would  do  everything." 

In  fact,  he  already  had  my  breakfast  ready,  and  subse- 
quently dressed  me  as  cleverly  as  if  he  had  done  it  all  his 
life.  When  I  was  ready  to  be  carried  to  the  gondola,  instead 
of  picking  me  up  as  usual  with  but  little  ceremony,  he,  to  my 
surprise,  went  to  the  door  and  closed  it;  then,  returning  to 
me,  bent  the  full  light  of  his  strange  eyes  upon  mine,  and 
said,  "  Does  the  signore  not  remember  Mustafa?" 

Somewhat  startled,  I  replied  that  I  certainly  did  not  recol- 
lect having  seen  him  before  he  entered  my  service. 

"But  Mustafa  remembers  the  signore,"  the  deep  voice  re- 
plied. "Think  again,  signore,  and  tell  me  who  rowed  the 
signore  on  All-souls'  night  down  the  Grand  Canal." 

"  I  remember  now,"  I  said.  "  I  came  from  the  Grand 
Ducal  Palace  at  midnight,  and  took  a  gondola,  and  rowed  up 
and  down  the  Grand  Canal.  I  remember  distinctly.  And 
you  rowed  me,  did  you,  Mustafa?     I  had  forgotten." 

The  shadow  of  a  smile  crossed  his  iron  lips,  and  left  them 
sterner  than  ever.  "  It  was  I.  I  was  waiting  for  the  signore. 
I  am  ready  now  if  the  signore  is  ready." 

He  stooped  to  lift  me  up  as  he  spoke,  but  I  signed  to  him 
to  wait,  and  asked  some  trivial  question  about  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  day.  I  wound  up  with  the  proposal  to  hire  a 
1  second  gondolier,  but  Mustafa  negatived  it  at  once. 


on 


"  I  can  do  the  work  of  ten  men  if  need  be,"  he  ans 
"  And  1  shall  not  leave  the  signore  for  a  moment.  Ni 
day  is  the  same  to  me." 

1  remember  attempting  to  prolong  the  conversation,  foi 
musical  voice  and  soft  Venetian  accent  lent  a  charm  to  ev> 
thing  he  said.  But  all  my  efforts  were  vain  ;  he  relapsed 
his  usual  impenetrable  silence,  and  after  a  few  moments 
lowed  myself  to  be  carried  to  the  gondola.  We  went' 
morning  to  one  of  the  quiet  islands  in  the  lagoon  not  farf 
San  M  ichele.  Here  the  gondola  was  moored  for  a  little  wl 
and  while  I  read,  Mustafa,  at  my  desire,  went  ashore  ani 
down  in  the  shade  to  rest.  I  had  been  reading  for  somej 
when  1  felt  irresistibly  impelled  to  look  up,  and  found  ' 
close  beside  me. 

"Well?"  I  said,  inquiringly. 

"The  signore  knows  what  comes  to  pass  in  Venice  o: 
souls'  day?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"The  dead  come  back,  each  one  to  his  own  fireside, 
calamity  comes  to  those  who  see  them." 

"I  remember  now,"  I  replied.  "It  is  a  curious  leg* 
very  interesting,  too — one  of  the  most  interesting,  indeee 
Italy." 

An  expression  of  infinite  contempt  passed  over  Musts 
countenance.  "The  signore  does  not  believe  it?  The 
nore  thinks  it  a  foolish  tale?  I  will  tell  you,  signore,  w 
happened  to  a  friend  of  mine.  He  had  had  great  troublt 
basta!  what  they  were  does  not  matter.  He  was  a  goif 
Her  like  myself.  And  on  All-souls'  evening  he  was  in 
gondola,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  be,  and  there  came  to  hi 
signore  wrapped  in  a  cloak ;  his  face  was  hidden,  but  it 
easy  to  see  that  he  was  a  grand  signore;  and  he  signec 
this  man,  my  friend,  to  push  out  into  the  water,  and  he, 
friend,  rowed  him  through  the  city  for  a  long  time.  At 
he  left  the  gondola,  and  he  paid  well — a  piece  of  gold, 
as  he  went  along  the  calle,  away  from  the  gondola,  my  fri 
knew  who  he  was  ;  a  great  criminal,  one  who  had  brou 
great  woes  on  Venice;  and  my  friend — he  is  a  bold  man, 
he  was  frightened,  and  he  threw  the  piece  of  money  after) 
down  the  calle ;  but  it  was  too  late — an  evil  fate  had  o' 
taken  him." 

"  Had  overtaken  your  friend  ?  What  happened  to  hii) 
I  rejoined. 

Mustafa  motioned  toward  San  Michele.  "  / 'over 1 'no.' 
only  one  he  had  left  to  love,  the  last  of  his  race,  sleeps  the 

"But  surely  ghosts  do  not  deal  in  gold  coins?" 

A  strange  light  gleamed  in  Mustafa's  eyes  as  he  rcplii 
"Who   knows,   signore?     What    is   time? — or  death? 
might  have  been  that   the   accursed   wretch   did   not  c 
though,  to  be  sure,  the  history  of  Venice  says  so." 

"  The  ghost  was  one  of  the  great  criminals  ?  " 

Mustafa  made  a  fierce  gesture.  "The  greatest,  signo 
he  replied. 

"  Then  certainly  he  was  a  ghost,'*  I  answered,  laughil 
"Venice  has  not  had  any  supremely  great  criminals  for 
last  two  centuries,  and  no  man  ever  lived  as  long  as  that.' 

"What  is  time  ?"  answered  Mustafa,  in  his  deepest  tc 
as  he  stepped  into  the  gondola  and  took  up  his  oar. 

"  Decidedly,  this  man  is  an  original,"  I  thought,  ant 
beckoned  him  to  my  side  again,  and  said  :  "  And  what  wo 
you  have  done  had  you  been  in  your  friends  place,  M 
tafa  ?  " 

An  inexpressible  look  of  pain  crossed  his  features,  and 
eyes  narrowed  to  mere  lines  of  light,  as  he  replied :  "  I  wo 
have  done  as  he  did,  signore,  and  then  I  would  have  wait 
for  years,  if  necessary." 

"Waited? — for  what?"  I  rejoined. 

"For  revenge,  for  justice,"  answered  Mustafa,  as  he  ga 
absently  toward  Venice.  "The  glory  of  Venice  will  ret 
to  her  once  more  when  justice  is  done." 

As  he  rowed  home  I  pondered  somewhat  upon  this  1 
speech,  but  at  last  I  decided  that  Mustafa  was  a  dreamy 
thusiast,  and  dismissed  it  from  my  mind.  He  served  m« 
dinner  with  his  usual  quiet  precision,  arranged  the  sofa 
me  to  lie  down,  and  darkened  the  room  as  usual,  all  in  \ 
feet  silence.  And  when  I  awoke,  late  in  the  afternoon,  h( 
unbroken  silence  presented  my  evening  meal,  helped  mt 
dress,  and  carried  me  down  stairs.  As  usual  at  sunset, 
rowed  me  to  San  Giorgio,  and  then  out  into  theradiantTv 
ing  glow  beyond  and  behind  it.  There  the  solitude  is  cc 
plete,  and  there  the  gondola  floated  on,  between  sea  and  s 
until  imperceptibly  the  evening  drew  on,  and,  feeling  cole 
extended  my  hand  for  my  cloak.  In  an  instant  Mustafa 
placed  it  on  my  shoulders,  fastened  the  clasp,  and  drawn 
rug  over  my  knees  with  his  usual  deft  skill.  Then  he  stepj 
behind  me,  and  with  one  mo  e  touch  my  arms  were  pinion 
I  was  helpless  ;  the  cord  or  rope — the  bond  felt  like  a  ropi 
had  evidently  been  concealed  underneath  the  cloak.  A 
have  said,  I  could  not  speak  above  a  whisper.  I  now  str 
gled  to  raise  my  voice,  but  in  vain. 

"  Siete  Marino  Falterif" 

The  words  dropped  into  the  still  air  behind  me.  The  vo 
was  Mustafa's ;  the  deep,  bell-like  tone  and  the  soft,  musi 
ze-zayment  of  the  Venetian  accent  were  as  melodious  as  c\ 
but  there  was  also  a  relentless  ring  which  I  had  nol  noO 
before — the  note  of  the  executioner. 

"  Siete  Marino  Falieri/  "  Once  again  he  said  it,  and  tr 
the  gondola  sped  on,  while  "You  arc  Marino  l.ilirr 
throbbed  in  my  brain,  my  heart  swelled,  and  my  pulses  b 
with  a  nameless  terror. 

Suddenly  the  gondola  stopped;  it  had  touched  the  she 
Mustafa  stepped  on  the  beach,  and  bent  toward  me.  his  fl 
gleaming.  "  You  arc  Marino  Falieri!  I  knew  you  on  I 
souls'  night,  and  yet  you  escaped  me!  You  will  not  esct 
now.  Never!  Ah,  traditore'  Disgrace  to  the  mother  tl 
bore  you,  curse  to  the  city  that  chose  you,  dog  that  you  9 
to  rule  her  you  shall  not  live  !  You  were  condemned,  w 
you,  to  be  beheaded  on  the  steps  of  the  palace  ?  Basta  / 
know  better;  you  did  not  die.  But  when  you  arc  deacTl 
glory  will  return  to  Venice  once  more.  She  shall  be  no  lonji 
a  toy  for  the  forest i e ri .'" 

He  paused  for  an  instant ;  the  gondola  had  drifted  a  ham 
breadth  from  the  shore;  he  drew  it  back,  put  one  foot  in 
hold  it  fast,  and  continued:  "What  is  the  proper  death 
Marino  Falieri?  To  be  beheaded !  One  moment's  ajB 
and  then — death.  What  is  death  ?  A  sleep,  for  all  we  km 
povcrini  that  we  arc.  It  is  not  enough  (or  Marino  Falic 
No,  no!  But  to  be  put  in  a  gondola  with  his  execution 
and  then  to  row  through  Venice  and  watch  her  glory  and  I 


THE        ARGONAUT 


splendor,  and  then,  when  it  pleases  the  executioner,  to  die  1 
Ha!  ha!" 

He  drew  a  small  stiletto  from  his  breast,  and  trifled  with 
it.  "  There,  illustrious  Doge,  that  is  enough,  a  stroke,  and — 
Basta!  I  shall  stand  behind  you,  and  when  I  am  ready  I  will 
strike.  But  you  shall  no:  die  in  a  moment.  No,  no!  To 
bleed  to  death  little  by  little,  that  is  better  for  Marino  Falieri. 
Dog!  devil!  I  have  stood  behind  you  day  after  day,  and 
waited  for  the  moment  to  come.     And  it  has  come  !:' 

He  bent  toward  me  like  a  panther  about  to  spring,  but  did 
not  strike  me.  With  a  touch  as  gentle  and  deft  as  ever,  he 
arranged  the  folds  of  my  cloak  and  wrap,  pulled  my  hat  slightly 
over  my  brows,  examined  the  cords  that  bound  me,  and, 
standing  back  a  little,  smiled  scornfully. 

"JEcco/  all  is  well  arranged.  One  sees  a  signore  in  his 
gondola,  well  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  all  fine,  smooth,  in  order. 
And  so  his  gondolier  will  row  him  through  Venice.  Ha  !  ha  ! 
Did  you  speak,  illustrissimo ?" 

I  faltered  in  the  whisper  which  was,  alas!  all  the  voice  I 
possessed :  "  If  you  take  me  home,  I  will  give  you  money  to 
find  Marino  Falieri.     You  are  mistaken;  I  am  not  he." 

"  I  know  you  well,  illustrious  Doge,"  replied  Mustafa.  "  It 
is  a  fine  disguise,  the  foreign  signore  who  is  ill.  But  I  have 
known  you  always.  The  withered  limbs,  and  the  voice  that 
dies  in  your  throat,  what  are  they  but  the  punishment  God 
has  sent  upon  you  for  your  treachery  ?  That  is  God's  pun- 
ishment. Now  you  shall  have  the  Venetian's  punishment. 
I,  Mustafa,  will  punish.  Not  this  moment,  nor  the  next; 
nor  this  hour,  nor  the  next ;  but  when  it  pleases  me  to  strike, 
I  strike.  And  you  can  not  cry  for  pity ;  God  has  taken  your 
voice  from  you." 

In  truth,  He  had.  I  was  alone  with  a  maniac,  in  his 
power,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  voiceless.  Had  help  been 
at  hand,  I  could  not  have  summoned  it.  My  one  hope  would 
have  been  in  my  arms  and  hands.  I  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  free  them,  but  in  vain. 

Mustafa  smiled  contemptuously.  "Mustafa  has  been 
planning  these  bonds  for  many  a  long  day,  illustrious  Doge. 
They  are  strong  and  sure.  You  would  be  free,  would  you, 
eccellenza?     I  know  it  well.     But  you  can  not." 

He  bent  forward,  and  looked  at  the  folds  of  the  cloak  which 
I  wore. 

"  It  is  well,"  he  murmured,  with  a  grim  smile.  "  It  has 
been  a  struggle  for  life,  and  not  a  fold  of  the  cloak  is  stirred." 

He  drew  back  a  little,  took  a  handkerchief  from  his  breast, 
and  passed  it  lightly  over  my  face;  then  shook  it  out,  and 
felt  it  carefully,  and  laughed  aloud. 

"  It  is  well.  The  agony  has  begun;  the  sweat  of  death, 
illustrious  Marino  Falieri  !  But  you  shall  not  die  yet.  You 
shall  see  the  city  you  betrayed.  Addio,  Marino  Falieri;  I 
shall  speak  to  you  no  more." 

With  a  bound  he  was  in  his  place,  and  the  gondola  glided 
gently  away  from  the  shore.  In  a  moment  more  it  was 
speeding  toward  Venice,  which  rose  before  me  in  all  the 
mingled  splendor  of  dying  daylight  and  moonrise.  I  fully 
appreciated  the  horror  of  my  situation.  I  had  literally  noth- 
ing but  to  sit  still  and  die.  There  was  no  hope.  Night  was 
coming  on,  full  moonlight.  But  who  would  approach  my 
gondola  near  enough  to  see  the  expression  of  my  face  ?  Not 
even  the  few  intimate  friends  whom  I  was  daily  in  the  habit 
of  seeing.  They  knew  that  I  often  slept  in  my  gondola  in 
the  evening,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  speak  to  me  at  all. 
Yes,  it  was  death,  and  as  cruel  a  death  as  the  greatest  crim- 
inal could  ever  have  merited.  Well,  I  could  die  like  a  man ; 
but  one  last  word  I  must  leave  for  the  woman  I  loved.  Per- 
haps even  a  maniac  might  grant  me  that.  Ah  !  I  forgot. 
My  hands  are  bound,  and  Mustafa  is  behind  me.  I  can  not 
speak  above  a  whisper,  but  perhaps  he  may  hear  me.  I 
made  a  desperate  effort,  and  called,  in  a  loud  whisper, 
"Mustafa!" 

He  heard  me,  unquestionably,  for,  for  the  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond, his  stroke  faltered  ;  then  he  drove  on  the  oar  again,  and 
began  to  sing.  It  was  an  old  gondolier  song  of  love  and 
pleasure,  and  his  musical  voice  rose  and  fell  in  perfect  ca- 
dence with  the  stroke  of  his  oar.  Then  there  was  no  hope 
for  me.  We  glided  on,  past  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  past 
San  Marco,  up  the  Grand  Canal,  with  its  lighted  palaces  and 
draped  balconies.  Familiar  faces  smiled  on  me  from  these 
balconies  ;  familiar  voices  here  and  there  called  a  gay  good- 
evening,  and  still  we  moved  on,  past  the  fleet  of  lighted  gon- 
dolas, past  other  gondolas,  in  which,  singly  or  by  twos  and 
threes,  people  were  floating  in  quiet  enjoyment;  still,  un- 
hasting  and  unresting,  we  swept  on.  The  full  moon  gleamed 
over  Venice,  turning  the  Grand  Canal  to  a  moving  mass  of 
molten  silver,  and  adding  the  last  touch  of  unearthly  splen- 
dor to  the  city  of  the  sea.  Ever)-  now  and  then,  as  we  passed 
some  palace  famous  in  history,  Mustafa  would  cease  to  sing 
and  to  row,  and  in  profound  silence  we  drifted  by.  My  mind 
wandered  occasionally,  and  then  again,  with  a  strange  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  I  noticed  everything  about  me.  Noth- 
ing escaped  me,  not  even  the  fact  that  the  marvelous  and 
triumphant  grace  of  the  curve  of  the  Grand  Canal  had  never 
looked  so  beautiful  as  on  that  evening ;  and  then  a  wave  of 
agony  would  sweep  over  me  as  I  remembered  that  the  end 
of  all  my  earthly  hopes  was  at  hand.  WTith  happiness  just 
within  my  grasp,  from  the  midst  of  earth's  supremest  beauty, 
to  be  thrust  down  to  a  fantastic  death ! 

And  no  one  would  ever  know ;  not  even  the  poor  guerdon 
of  a  late  pity  would  be  mine. 

Still  the  gondola  swept  on.  All  through  Venice  we  glided; 
no  dim  or  tortuous  canal,  no  quiet  lagoon,  was  left  unvisited. 
At  last,  long  past  midnight,  leaving  the  Giudecca,  we  floated 
toward  St.  Mark's.  The  music  was  still;  only  a  few  lights 
gleamed  in  the  piazza ;  the  fair)'  fleet,  with  its  many-colored 
lanterns,  had  vanished.  Mustafa's  stroke  suddenly  quick- 
ened, the  gondola  darted  over  the  water,  halted,  darted  on 
again;  then  a  piercing  pain  crashed  through  my  brain,  and 
millions  of  lights  flashed  before  my  eyes.  I  felt  a  fierce 
grasp  on  my  throat,  a  cold  wave  rushed  over  me,  the  water 
closed  my  head,  and  with  one  unutterable  final  pang  of  de- 
spair, my  agony  ended- 

When  I  came  to  myself,  two  weeks  later,  in  a  hospital 
ward,  the  events  above  narrated,  as  they  slowly  surged  up  in 
my  memory,  seemed  the  ravings  of  delirium.  Gradually  I 
remembered  everything,  and  when  well  enough  to  bear  it,  I 
heard  the  story  of  my  rescue. 

I  l  wed  my  safety  to  two  Armenian  monks  who  were  on 
their  way  to  San  Lazzaro,  and  who,  struck  by  Mustafa's  sin- 
gular and  menacing  aspect,  had  for  some  twenty  minutes  fol- 


lowed in  the  wake  of  my  gondola.  The  shout  they  uttered 
as  he  sprang  upon  me  with  his  stiletto  had  doubtless  con- 
fused him  somewhat,  and  had  prevented  the  stroke  from  be- 
ing mortal.  He  had  stabbed  me  behind  the  ear,  and  had 
then  taken  me  by  the  throat  and  thrown  me  into  the  water, 
from  which,  however,  I  was  almost  instantly  rescued.  I  had 
been  immediately  taken  to  a  hospital  by  my  two  kind  pro- 
tectors, one  of  whom,  Fra  Marco,  never  left  me  through  the 
long  illness  which  followed,  and  a  better  nurse,  or  kinder, 
cheerier  companion  no  sick  man  ever  had.  I  recovered  in 
time,  and  in  time  became  a  happy  man.  To  most  people  a 
certain  amount  of  pain  is  allotted  in  the  course  of  their 
earthly  pilgrimage,  and  when  my  peace  of  mind  terrifies  me 
with  a  vague  dread  of  coming  evil,  I  console  myself  by  re- 
flecting that  in  that  one  terrible  night  at  Venice  I  suffered  an 
agony  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  few,  and  so,  perhaps,  have 
earned  the  right  to  rest  from  sorrow. 

Poor  Mustafa's  history  is  closed.  He  is  a  prisoner  for  life 
in  the  insane  asylum  at  Venice — the  asylum  from  which, 
strangely  enough,  he  had  been  discharged  as  cured  but  a  few 
days  before  1  engaged  him.  His  insanity  had  been  brought 
on  in  the  first  place  by  an  accidental  blow  on  the  head,  and 
had  been  aggravated  by  the  deaths,  in  quick  succession,  of 
his  wife  and  of  his  twin  and  only  brother.  Since  his  attempt 
on  my  life  his  delusion  has  changed.  He  now  imagines  him- 
self to  be  Marino  Falieri,  and  when  I  was  last  in  Venice  I 
once  more  heard  his  voice.  As  my  gondola  glided  past  the 
insane  asylum,  on  its  way  to  the  Lido,  I  saw  a  pair  of  hands 
stretched  through  the  iron  grating  of  a  window  which  looks 
toward  Venice,and  I  heard  a  wild  but  still  musical  cry: 
"  Venezia  mia .'  I  have  expiated  my  crimes.  Pardon,  be- 
loved city,  pardon ! " — Ex. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  apropos  story  of  the  new  Lord  Rothschild :  Some  ladies 
were  once  discussing  in  his  presence  the  difference  between 
the  real  and  the  ideal,  and  he  was  appealed  to  for  his  opinion. 
"  The  real,"  said  the  financier,  "  is  the  Spanish  coin  ;  the 
ideal  is  the  Spanish  bond." 


A  Concord  friend  of  Mr.  Bronson  Alcott  is  reported  to 
have  asked  him  recently :  "What  did  you  mean  when  you 
said  that  'if  I  who  am  using  I,  think  things,  I  am  really 
thinking  the  things  that  things  think'?"  "Did  I  say 
that  ? "  asked  Alcott.  "  The  newspapers  reported  you 
as  saying  it."  "  Well,"  said  Alcott,  "  if  they  reported  it  1 
suppose  I  said  it,  and  I  know  it  meant  something  at  the 
time,  but  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  now  what  I  did  mean." 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Mask  and  Domino. 
Personages — Irene  de  Ve?iiimiglia  and  the  Duc/iess  Morella. 

My  Lady  Irene,  thou  art  wan  to-night, 

And  yet  but  now,  beneath  thy  domino, 
Methoughi  thine  eyes  were  marvelously  bright. 

I  did  not  think  to  find  thee  trembling  so; 
Come,  come,  take  heart  of  grace — 
What?    Dreadest  thou  to  see  a  woman's  face? 

A  man's  would  suit  thee  best!     Well,  I  did  think 
A  little  frolic  would  have  plagued  thee  naught; 

I  did  not  look  to  see  thee  wince  and  shrink 
At  my  unmasking.     Tell  me  now  thy  thought : 
Doth  not  this  page's  gear 

Of  blood-red  crimson  well  become  me,  dear? 

Still  pale  and  silent?    What  strange  thing  is  this? 

These  are  my  lord's  apartments,  and  I  think 
Somewhere  there  must  be  wine.     Ah !  yes,  here  'tis. 

These  tears  of  Christ  will  help  thee.     Sweetheart,  drink ! 
Is't  not  almost  divine? 
Ah!  Lacryma  Christi,  thou'rt  a  wondrous  wine! 

How  I  did  fool  thee,  child!     Forgive  my  glee, 

I  can  not  choose  but  laugh 'Twas  writ  this  way : 

"  Irene,  my  sweet,  one  waits  who  worships  thee. 
And  this  the  token :  Love  me,  love,  I  pray ! " 
Now,  was  it  not  so  writ? 
What  chance  did  favor  me  in  guessing  it? 

0  thou  coquette  !     Thou  sly,  demure  coquette ! 
Nay.  sweet  Marchesa,  I  condemn  thee  not ; 

1  am  myself  no  prude,  and  yet — and  yet — 

No  sin  is  quite  so  sinful  till  found  ouL 
It  is  one  thing  to  sin, 
It  is  another  to  be  caught  therein. 

Oh,  I  have  noted  how  my  lord  of  late 

Hath  sued  thy  favor — but  I  count  it  naught; 
'Tis  what  we  look  for  in  the  marriage  state — 
Is't  not,  Marchesa?     Dost  thou  sorrow  aught 

When  thy  good  lord  doth  stray? 
Thou  dost  not  fret,  I  warrant.     Weli-a-day ! 

I  do  remember — laughable  it  seems — 

How  once  the  duke — ha !  ha ! — did  swear  to  me 

That  my  blue  eyes  were  brighter  than  bright  dreams ; 
But,  faith,  it  was  but  lover's  gallantry, 
For  now  he  doth  entreat 

Thy  twilight  hair  and  dark  eyes  darkly  sweet. 

Art  ill,  dear  friend?    Dost  feel  the  need  of  air? 

I'll  throw  this  casement  open  to  the  night 

'Tis  strange  how  men  do  value  eyes  and  hair! 

So! — Is  not  yon  fair  planet  wondrous  bright? 
■What  mournful  sounds  prevail! 
Is  it  the  moonlight  makes  thee  look  so  pale? 

How  lovely  is  the  moon's  serene,  sweet  face! 

Xo  woman  hath  such  beauty,  yet,  alway, 
"Men  have  no  eyes  for  aught  but  woman's  grace; 

Strange,  is  it  not?    And  stranger  still,  to-day, 
The  face  they  loveliest  call 
To-morrow  hath  no  loveliness  at  all. 

What  wretched  creatures  we — that  live  to  make 
The  sport  of  men ;  and  each  new  lover  seems 

Too  fond  and  true  a  loving  heart  to  break ; 

Then  comes  the  day  that  shatters  all  our  dreams. 
And,  at  the  bitter  end. 

We  learn  to  hate  each  .lover  and  each  friend. 

Look  out  upon  the  hushed  and  breathless  night ; 

The  tranquil  stars  alone  are  always  true. 
What's  this?    A  storm  has  quenched  their  steadfast  light. 

That  flash  was  fearful !     See,  the  lights  burn  blue. 
'Tis  ominous,  my  dear, 
This  sudden,  dreadful  storm — hast  thou  no  fear? 

Marchesa.  dearest,  surely  thou  art  ill! 

That  wine  has  hurt  thee?    It  is  so?    Alas! 
Fool !     I  did  give  it  thee  with  right  good  will ! 

With  mine  own  hand  I  did  prepare  that  glass! 
'Twill  do  its  work  full  well ! 
'Twill  send  thee  straight  to  heaven,  my  dear — or  hell! 

Aha !     My  time  has  come !     I  am  his  wife ! 

I  am  the  woman  that  he  swore  to  love ! 
And,  trait'ress,  thou  dost  pay  me  with  thy  life 

For  this  intrigue!     Yea,  by  the  saints  above. 
Thy  life  is  small  requite 
For  all  the  hate  I've  smothered  till  this  night! 

That  letter— 'twas  the  duke's — and  this  the  place 
The  treacherous  schemer  for  a  trysting  gave ! 

Yea,  writhe  and  moan,  and  hide   thy  livid  face. 

And  die  and  rot  in  a  dishonored  grave! 

He'll  find  thee  here  anon 

A  festering  corpse,  thou   wanton — ah,  she's  gone!—  Anon. 


A  French  money-lender,  complaining  to  the  late  Baron 
Rothschild  that  he  had  lent  a  nobleman  ten  thousand  francs, 
who  had  gone  off  to  San  Francisco  without  leaving  any  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  debt,  the  baron  said:  "  Well  write  to 
him  and  ask  him  to  send  you  the  seventy  thousand  francs 
he  owes  you."  "  But  he  only  owes  me  ten,"  said  the  money- 
lender. "  Precisely  so,"  rejoined  the  baron  ;  "  and  he  will 
write  and  tell  you  so,  and  thus  you  will  get  his  acknowledg- 
ment." 


A  Massachusetts  State  Senator  remarks:  "It  is  hard  to 
please  one's  constituents.  A  few  days  after  I  went  to  the 
Senate  for  the  first  time  I  made  my  maiden  speech.  I  laid 
myself  out  on  it,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  daisy.  After  I  got 
through  I  went  out,  and  there  I  met  Mr.  Finnerty,  who 
boasted  of  having  '  more  political  inflooence  than  any  dom- 
med  man  in  the  — th  Ward.'  He  was  red  in  the  face  and 
very  angry  about  something.  'Wnat's  the  matter?'  I  in- 
quired. 'Matter,'  he  replied;  'we  want  you  to  distinctly 
understand '  (with  emphasis)  'that  we  didn't  elect  you  for 
spache-making.  What  we  want  of  you  hereafter  is  silence, 
and  !  (impressively),  '  dommed  little  of  that.1 " 


A  party  of  gentlemen  once  were  discussing  President  Van 
Buren's  idiosyncrasies,  and  a  wager  was  laid  that  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  any  question,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  told  the  purpose  and  condi- 
tion of  the  bet.  One  of  the  party,  an  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  was  deputed  to  make  the  test.  When  he  found 
him,  "  Mr.  Van  Buren,"  said  he,  "  some  gentlemen  have 
been  accusing  you  of  noncommittalism,  and  have  wagered 
that  you  will  not  give  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question. 
Now,  let  me  ask  you,  Where  does  the  sun  rise  ?"  The  Pres- 
idential brow  contracted.  There  was  a  moment's  hesitation. 
Then  :  "  The  terms  east  and  west,  Mr.  Smith,  are  conven- 
tional ;  but  I " "  That'll   do,  Mr.  President,  we've  lost 

the  bet." 


It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  say  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  moment,  and  to  trust  to  inspiration  with  the  certainty 
of  not  missing  the  mark;  even  those  who  have  their  answer 
ready  being  frequently  unable  to  put  it  into  words.  The 
celebrated  Nicole  may  be  cited  as  a  case  in  point ;  he  thought 
slowly  and  expressed  himself  with  difficulty,  whereas  his 
friend,  M.  de  Treville,  with  whom  he  was  constantly  in  dis- 
pute, knew  exactly  what  he  meant  to  say  and  said  it.  "  I 
can  not  deny,"  confessed  the  moralist  after  one  of  these  verb- 
al encounters,  in  which,  as  usual,  he  had  been  worsted, 
"  that  as  long  as  we  are  in  the  same  room  together,  M.  de 
Treville  has  invariably  the  best  of  the  argument ;  but  it  is  not 
less  true  that,  before  he  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
I  have  regained  the  advantage  and  pulverized  him !  " 


Foote,  the  English  comic  actor,  once  made  a  wager  that  he 
would  upset  the  dignity  of  a  certain  head-waiter  at  the  prin- 
cipal hotel  in  Bath,  who  had  the  name  of  being  the  most  dig- 
nified man  in  Britain.  His  experiment  and  its  success  are 
noted  below :  Foote  went  to  the  hotel  with  three  friends — an 
engineer  who  had  lost  an  eye,  a  cavalry  officer  who  had  lost 
an  arm,  and  an  old  sea-captain  who  had  lost  a  leg.  The 
quartet  ensconced  themselves  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
room  and  bawled  for  the  waiter,  who  came  in  with  a  more 
than  ordinary-  assumption  of  dignity  as  a  tacit  protest  against 
their  unceremonious  treatment  of  him.  "  Waiter ! "  cried  the 
one-eyed  engineer,  "come  and  take  off  my  eye-glass,"  add- 
ing, as  the  waiter  swelled  with  indignation,  "and  while  you're 
about  it,  just  take  out  my  eye."  "Your  eye,  sir?*'  echoed 
the  startled  dignitary.  "  Yes,  my  eye  ;  don't  you  understand 
English?  Look  sharp!"  Eye-glass  and  glass-eye  came 
away  together,  and  the  waiter  reconnoitred  them  doubtfully 
as  they  lay  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  like  a  man  eyeing  a  watch 
that  had  suddenly  stopped.  Just  then  the  one-armed  dragoon 
shouted  in  his  turn:  "Waiter,  take  off  my  glove;  and,  now 
that  I  think  of  it,  take  off  my  arm  ! ''  Glove  and  hand  gave 
way  at  the  first  effort,  and  the  waiter,  appalled  to  see  his  cus- 
tomers all  tumbling  to  pieces  like  a  mosaic  puzzle,  was  turn- 
ing hastily  away,  when  the  one-legged  sailor  roared:  "  Wait- 
er, pull  off  my  starboard  boot,  and  you  may  as  well  pull  off 
my  leg,  too  !  "  The  poor  waiter  shuddcringly  complied,  men- 
tally repeating  every  prayer  he  could  think  of.  Instantly  the 
previously  loosened  straps  of  the  cork-leg  gave  way,  and 
down  went  the  man  of  dignity  on  his  august  back,  with  the 
artificial  limb  quivering  in  his  clutches.  It  was  enough. 
Forgetting  everything  in  his  agonized  longing  to  escape  from 
this  chamber  of  horrors,  the  ill-starred  waiter,  casting  a  terri- 
fied glance  at  the  fragments  which  strewed  the  carpet,  sprang 
toward  the  door.  But  before  he  could  reach  it,  Foote  him- 
self— the  length  and  flexibility  of  whose  neck  might  have 
aroused  the  envy  of  an  ostrich — called  out :  "  Waiter,  come 
and  take  off  my  hat,  and  while  you're  at  it,  take  off  my  head  !  ■ 
Human  nature  could  bear  no  more.  The  martyred  waiter 
gave  one  yell  and  made  but  a  single  bound  from  the  top  of 
the  stairs  to  the  bottom,  upsetting  not  only  his  dignity,  but 
himself,  so  thoroughly  that  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was 
never  quite  himself  again. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  English  judge  lias  recently  decided  tltat  "  there  is  no  duty  east  upon  the 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  tlte  recipient."  Tluatricat  managers  '.oho  Itave  plays  sent  to  Hum  for 
consideration,  and  publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  law,  as  laid  down 
by  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  ary  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  fonvarded  them  without  solicitation.  The  "Argonaut" 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  those  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  tltat  we 
are  not  responsible  for  the  presen'ation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
"A  Hard  Knot,"  a  novel  by  Charles  Gibbon,  has  been  identified  by 
the  New  York  Tmbune  as  being  a  bald  plagiarism  from  Emile  Gabo- 
riau's  novel,  "  L'Affhire  Lerouge." 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Murder  of  Amy  Robsart,  a  Brief  for  the 
Prosecution."  Mr.  Walter  Rye  will  issue  a  brochure  in  which  fresh  light 
is  said  to  be  thrown  upon  the  connection  of  Queen  Elizabeth  with  this 
tragedy. 

Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dall  is  at  work  upon  a  book  to  be  called,  "  What 
We  Actually  Know  About  Shakespeare."  It  is  intended  as  a  sort  of 
text-book  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  to  offset  the  prevailing  idea  that 
nothing  is  known  about  Shakespeare. 

William  D.  Howells,  the  novelist,  now  spending  the  summer  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills,  is  said  to  be  financially  embarrassed  on  account  of  the 
late  failure  of  James  R.  Osgood  S:  Co.,  who  were  the  publishers  of  most 
of  his  books.     He  was  also  a  silent  partner  in  the  firm. 

An  enterprisingperson,  with  a  taste  for  statistics,  reports  that  of  the 
heroines  of  last  year's  novels  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  were 
blondes  and  only  one  hundred  brunettes.  Considering  how  poor  most 
of  these  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  were,  the  brunettes  who  did 
not  figure  in  them  may  well  congratulate  themselves  on  their  escape. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  will  publish  an  American  edition  of  "A  Dic- 
tionary of  Islam,"  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Hughes,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman  for  man  years  resident  in  Central  Asia.  It  will  be  a  cy- 
clopaedia of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  tabulated  in  the  form  of 
Smith's  well-known  dictionaries. 

The  Saturday  Review  commenting  upon  the  effort  of  a  writer  to 
prove,  from  Shakespeare's  works,  that  he  was  a  lawyer,  makes  the  point 
that  similar  processes  of  reasoning  would  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
bishop,  a  privy  councilor,  a  traveler,  a  soldier,  an  apothecary,  a  painter, 
a  forester,  an  artificer,  and  a  husbandman,  as  well  as  a  lawyer. 

Judson  ("  Ned  Buntline  ")  says  he  has  written  between  three  and  four 
hundred  novels,  and  that  for  ten  years  he  earned  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  times  that.  He  writes  not  only 
as  "  Ned  Buntline,"  but  also  as  "  Edward  Minturn,"  "  Clew  Garnet," 
"  Reckless  Ralph,"  "Sherwood  Stanley,"  and  "Julia  Edwards." 

The  "  Miss  F.  C.  Baylor"  who  has  become  so  popular  as  a  contribu- 
tor to  Lippincott 's  Magazine  is  Mrs.  Fanny  Courtenay  Baylor  Belger, 
of  Texas  and  Virginia.  She  belongs  to  a  family  (the  Baylor)  of  great 
note  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  has  spent  many  years  of  her  life 
abroad.  It  is  said  that  the  Harpers  have  engaged  her  services  as  a 
story-writer  for  the  next  two  years. 

Ouida  has  three  sets  of  names — Ouida,  the  one  she  is  known  by  in 
the  world  of  letters  ;  De  la  Ramee,  the  title  by  which  some  people 
know  her  ;  and  Mary  Ann  Stubbs,  her  real  name.  She  is  English  born, 
but  partly  French  in  origin.  Her  mother  was  a  native  of  Martinique, 
but  she  herself  first  saw  the  light  in  Warwickshire — Shakespeare's 
county— fifty  years  ago,  or  thereabouts. 

Messrs.  Tillotson,  of  Bolton,  have  from  Mrs.  Fargus  the  MSS.  of 
three  unpublished  short  stories  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
"  Hugh  Conway."  The  longest  and  most  ambitious  is  entitled  "  The 
Story  of  a  Sculptor."  Some  time  prior  to  his  death  Mr.  Fargus  had 
agreed  to  write  a  six  months'  serial  for  Messrs.  Tillotson,  to  appear  in 
newspapers  published  simultaneously  at  home  and  abroad,  but  this  ar- 
rangement was  broken  by  his  sudden  decease. 

It  is  reported  that  Scribner's  Monthly  will  be  reestablished  by  the 
house  of  Charles  Scribner's  Son's,  and  the  first  number  will  probably  be 
given  to  the  public  early  in  1886,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
agreed  to  be  permitted  to  elapse  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  old  Scrib- 
Tier's  Magdzine  to  the  Century  Company.  Among  the  leading  features 
assigned  by  rumor  to  the  opening  numbers  will  be  certain  unpublished 
letters  and  biographical  materials  relating  to  Thackeray,  which  up  to 
the  present  lime  have  been  jealously  withheld  from  the  public. 

R.  A.  Oakes,  in  an  article  in  The  Independent  entitled  "The  Edi- 
tor's Regrets,"  gives  the  following  examples  of  the  greed  for  authorship: 
A  year  or  two  since  the  publisher  of  the  Youth's  Companion  offered  a 
prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  best  short  story,  for  which  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  writers  competed.  In  a  single  month,  during  the 
past  summer,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  refused  the  offer  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
manuscript  volumes.  The  English  publishers,  on  an  average,  reject  ten 
for  every  novel  they  print  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  that  a  swindler 
opened  a  bureau  in  New  York  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  negotiating 
between  author  and  publisher.  He  exacted  a  fee  of  one  dollar  in  ad- 
vance for  the  clerical  work  of  registry,  and  when,  finally,  he  fled  to 
avoid  the  police,  they  found  hundreds  of  manuscript  packages  thrown 
into  corners,  their  original  wrappers  unbroken. 

The  current  desire  to  be  considered  clever  writers  has  led  to  a  risky 
sort  of  fraud  by  reputable  women  in  New  York.  The  names  of  un- 
identified authoresses  are  boldly  taken.  The  Craddock  fiction  was  thus 
claimed  by  a  New  Yorker,  until  Miss  Murfree  disclosed  herself.  The 
trashy  but  popular  novels  of  Lucy  Randall  Comfort,  May  Agnes  Flem- 
ing, {he  Duchess,  and  others,  which  the  real  authors  do  not  care  to 
own,  are  the  favorite  booty  of  the  bogus  literary  women.  The  identity 
of  the  Duchess  has  been  impenetrable,  for  example,  even  to  her  Ameri- 
can publishers,  who  buy  her  works  in  the  form  of  advanced  proofs  from 
the  London  firm  to  whom  she  sells.  The  strong  probability  is  that  she 
is  English,  and  the  best  guess  is  that  she  is  a  man,  who  enjoys  the 
goodly  income  from  the  stories,  but  would  not  be  proud  of  the  fame. 
A  New  York  woman,  otherwise  above  reproach,  avows  herself  to  be  the 
Duchess,  and  presents  copies  of  the  books,  as  they  appear,  to  her 
friends. 

James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  have  been  succeeded  by  Ticknor  &  Co;,  the 
copartnership  consisting  of  Benjamin  H.,  and  Thomas  B.  Ticknor, 
and  George  F.  Godfrey,  of  Bangor,  Maine.  They  inherit  a  notable  list 
of  books  from  the  younger  American  authors,  among  which  are  works 
by  Howells,  Henry  James,  Edgar  Fawcett,  Kate  Field,  Mrs.  Burnett. 
George  W  Cable,  "Uncle  Remus"  (Joel  Chandler  Harris),  Blanche 
Willis  Howard,  Julian  Hawthorne,  George  Willis  Cooke,  and  others. 
Among  the  books  that  Messrs  Ticknor  lS;  Co.  will  soon  publish  are  the 
"Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,"  edited  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Longfellow;  Howells's  "The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham " ;  Henry 
James's  "The  Bostonians" ;  "Social  Silhouettes,"  by  Edgar  Fawcett; 
"Japanese  Homes  and  their  Surroundings."  by  Professor  Morse,  of  Sa- 
lem, illustrated  with  original  drawings  by  the  author ;  a  student's  edition 
of  Tennyson,  edited,  with  notes  and  introduction,  by  W.  J.  Rolfe,  enti- 
tled "  The  Young  People's  Tennyson"  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Byron's 
"  Childe  Harold,"  which  will  be  issued  uniform  with  "The  Lady  of 
the  Lake  "  and  the  other  illustrated  poems  published  by  James  R.  Os- 
good &  Co. — the  volume  will  be  sumptuously  illustrated  by  leading 
American  artists,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Anthony  ;  "  The  Haunted 
Adjutant,  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Edmund  Quincey,  a  very  clever  and 
graceful  writer  of  fiction,  edited  by  his  son;  "  A  Narrative  of  Military 
Services,"  by  General  W.  B.  Hazen,  with  maps,  plans,  and  illustra- 
tions ;  and  "  In  Camp  and  Battle  with  the  Washington  Artillery  of  New 
Orleans,"  a  narrative  of  events  during  the  late  civil  war,  from  Bull  Run 
to  Appomattox  and  Spanish  Fort,  compiled  by  Adjutant  William  Miller 
Owen,  from  his  diary  and  from  authentic  documents  and  orders.  "  Aul- 
nay  Tower,"  just  issued,  is  the  new  novel  by  Blanche  Willis  Howard, 
the  author  of  "  Guenn,"  "  One  Summer."  and  "  AuntSerena."  "  Tus- 
can Cities."  by  Mr.  Howells,  will  consist  of  a  series  of  recent  sketches  of 
certain  famous  Italian  cities,  written  with  minute  carefulness  and  befit- 


ting elegance  of  style,  and  at  once  historical,  instructive,  personal,  and 
diverting.  They  will  be  admirably  illustrated  by  Pennell,  who  was 
sent  abroad  for  the  purpose.  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Co.  will  also  bring  out 
anew  edition  of  Mr.  Howells's  poems,  and  a  new  novel  by  Edward 
King,  entitled  "The  Golden  Spike,"  and  a  volume  by  Rev.  Robert 
Laird  Collier,  under  the  title  of  "  English  Homes."  The  house  will 
make  its  specialty  of  belles-lettres,  inclusive  of  art,  criticism,  fiction,  poe- 
try, and  biography,  with  travels  and  history,  as  before. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


New  Books. 
The  latest  issue  of  Harper's  "Franklin  Square  Library  "  is  "Lady 
Lovelace,"  a  novel  by  C.  L.  Pirkis.  In  their  "  Handy  Volume  Series" 
the  latest  number  is  "Uncle  Jack  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Walter  Be- 
sant.  They  are  for  sale  by  the  newsdealers  ;  price.  20  and  25  cents  re- 
spectively. 

Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  of  New  York,  have  published  a  conven- 
ient edition  of  the  American  revised  version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  the 
readings  and  renderings  of  the  English  Committee  of  Revision  being 
specified  in  an  appendix.  It  is  edited  by  Professor  John  G  Lansing, 
D.  D. ,  of  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary. 

"A  New  England  Conscience"  is  a  story  in  which  Belle  C.  Greene 
depicts  the  mental  evolution  of  a  narrow-minded  Puritan  maiden  of  the 
present  day  into  a  tolerant  wife.  The  change  is,  of  course,  brought 
about  by  a  handsome  and  eloquent  young  man,  but  even  he  fails  to 
make  the  tale  interesting.  It  is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

The  "  Diccionario  Tecnologico,"  edited  by  Nestor  Ponce  de  Leon, 
has  reached  its  thirteenth  number,  which  brings  the  work  down  to  the 
word  socket  in  the  Ingles-Espaiiol,  or  first  half;  and  as  this  much  of  the 
work  ocoupies  seven  hundred  and  four  pages,  we  may  expect  that  it  will 
require  fully  two  thousand  pages  for  its  completion.  It  is  printed  on 
heavy  paper,  in  large,  clear  type,  and,  while  based  on  Tollhauser's 
famous  work,  the  latest  trades-annuals  and  similar  publications  are 
drawn  on  for  the  latest  terms,  thus  making  it  complete  and  trustworthy. 
With  the  development  of  Mexico  and  the  Central  and  South  American 
States,  such  a  work  becomes  daily  more  essential  to  the  mining  and 
civil  engineer,  the  machinist,  and  all  who  follow  kindred  professions. 
It  is  published  and  for  sale  by  N.  Ponce  de  Leon,  New  York ;  price,  50 
cents  a  number. 

Under  the  general  style  of  "Military  Monographs"  the  Military 
Service  Institution  of  the  United  States  has  commenced  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  pamphlets  treating  of  such  subjects  as  will  be  of  interest 
to  military  men.  The  first  issue  is  "  Our  Sea-coast  Defenses,"  by  Lieu- 
tenant Eugene  Griffin,  U.  S.  A.,  corps  of  engineers.  It  shows  the  con- 
dition, past  and  present,  of  our  defensive  arrangements,  discusses  the 
latest  achievements  of  science  in  this  direction,  and  finally  gives  a  table 
describing  all  the  foreign  armored  ships  available  for  offensive  opera- 
tions against  the  United  States.  If  the  coming  numbers  of  the  "  Mili- 
tary Monographs  "  are  as  valuable  as  this — they  can  not  be  as  timely, 
for  such  events  as  the  recent  expression  of  a  Chilean  desire  to  loot  San 
San  Francisco  are  as  uncommon  as  they  are  amusing — they  can  not 
fail  to  have  a  wide  circulation.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  25  cents. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  but  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  English  read- 
ing public  had  any  knowledge  of  the  current  light  literature  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy.  Now,  however,  there  are  half  a  dozen  pub- 
lishing houses  which  issue  translations,  of  greater  or  less  merit,  of  all 
the  latest  novels,  so  that  at  present  Americans  are  almost  as  familiar 
with  the  works  of  foreign  novelists  of  the  day  as  with  their  own.  Each 
house  has  its  specialty,  as  Lippincott's  stories  from  the  German,  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Wister;  the  Petersons'  translations  from  Emile  Zola,  Du 
Boisgobey,  and  others  of  that  ilk;  Schick's  "Collection  Schick,"  etc. 
W.  S.  Gottsberger,  of  New  York,  however,  has  not  confined  himself  to 
any  one  line  or  language,  but  has  a  corps  of  experienced  translators, 
who  choose  the  best  from  the  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
other  European  novels.  Two  of  his  most  recent  issues  are  "Matilda, 
Princess  of  England,"  a  romance  of  the  Crusades,  in  two  volumes,  by 
Madame  Sophie  Cottin,  translated  by  Jennie  W.  Raum  ;  and  "The 
Devil's  Portrait,"  from  the  Italian  of  Anton  Giulio  Barrili,  by  Evelyn 
Wodehouse.  The  latter  is  eminently  Italian  in  character,  reminding 
one  somewhat  of  the  old-style  romances.  They  are  for  sale  by  A.  L. 
Bancroft  &  Co. 

Blanche  Willis  Howard,  the  author  of  "  One  Summer,"  has  written 
a  new  story,  "  Aulnay  Tower."  It  is  remarkable,  for  two  reasons — 
first,  that  it  is  the  first  production  of  Ticknor  ix.  Co.,  of  Boston,  the 
successors  of  the  late  firm  of  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. ;  and  second,  that  it 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Ouida's  "Countess  Wanda."  In 
plot  the  two  stories  are  very  similar ;  Countess  Nathalie  (Wanda),  a 
beautiful,  proud,  and  wealthy  woman,  lives  in  Aulnay  Tower  (Hohen- 
zalras)  with  her  uncle,  the  marquis  (godmother,  Countess  Ottilie),  and 
is  consumed  with  an  excessive  and  somewhat  strained  sorrow  for  her 
deceased  husband  (brother).  She  meets  and  loves  Max  von  Nordenfels 
(Rene  de  Sabran),  but  forces  herself  to  keep  aloof  from  him  before 
(after)  marriage  because  he  is  German  and  a  Protestant  (of  mean  origin), 
while  she  is  French  and  a  Catholic  (of  aristocratic  birth).  Max  (Ren^j 
is  finally  wounded ;  she  acknowledges  that  love  is  stronger  than  patri- 
otism (family  pride),  and  they  are  married  (she  dies).  Making  the 
necessary  allowances  for  local  color,  and  the  difference  between  Miss 
Howard's  light  optimism  and  Ouida's  powerful  pessimism,  the  two  sto- 
ries are  almost  identical.  All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  plot  is  a 
good  one — since  both  seem  to  like  it — and  as  Miss  Howard  is  a  clever 
writer,  her  book  may  find  nearly  as  wide  a  circle  of  admirers  as  did 
Ouida's.     For  sale  by  C.  Beach. 


Journalistic  Chit-Chat 
Jules  Verne's  latest  romance,    "  Mathias  Sandorf,"  is  running  serially 
in  the  New  York  Graphic. 

Hibernia  is  a  new  foreign  magazine.  It  is,  as  the  name  implies,  to 
be  devoted  to  subjects  of  special  interest  to  Irish  readers. 

Soudan  journalists  are  erecting  a  monument  to  their  colleagues  who 
fell  in  the  Soudan.  Of  the  twenty-six  engaged  on  the  field,  six  lost  their 
lives. 

Misses  Ella  S.  Leonard  and  Caroline  G.  Lingle,  Vassar  College  girls, 
have  bought  the  Independent,  at  Atlantic  Highlands,  New  Jersey,  and 
intend  to  edit  and  publish  it  themselves. 

There  are  fifty  printing  establishments  at  Athens,  Greece,  most  of 
which,  however,  possess  only  hand-presses.  Twelve  daily  papers  are 
published  there,  besides  several  weeklies  and  monthlies. 

The  initial  number  of  Dixie,  a  new  monthly  magazine,  will  be  pub- 
lished at  Atlanta  on  August  15.  According  to  the  prospectus  Dixie 
will  be  "  of  the  South,  from  the  South,  and  for  the  South."  The  mag- 
azine is  to  be  illustrated. 

A  Brooklyn  paper  says  of  Alden,  the  funny  man  of  the  New  York 
Times' s  editorial  staff,  who  has  been  appointed  Consul-General  at  Rome, 
that  one  time,  when  about  to  take  a  month's  vacation,  he  turned  in  thirty 
comic  articles  in  a  bunch,  being  one  for  every  day  of  his  absence. 

The  difficulty  of  pleasing  everybody  is  proverbial.  The  vast  majority 
of  readers  of  newspapers  esteem  it  a  decided  boom  to  receive  their 
news-sheet,  either  from  their  agent  or  through  the  post,  neatly  cut  and 
folded  by  machine.  Yet  there  is  one  London  daily  journal  which  has 
received  at  least  a  dozen  letters  of  complaint  from  postal  subscribers 
who  protest  against  their  papers  being  sent  them  cut,  and  which  per- 
force has  to  meet  the  views  of  its  eccentric  clients. 

The  "automatic  compositor"  is  about  to  be  put  to  a  practical  use  in 
six  of  the  largest  newspaper  offices  in  the  country,  and  machines  are  now 
being  constructed  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  a  type-setting  machine, 
but  it  takes  the  place  of  type-setters  and  type-founders,  casting  a  solid 
line  at  a  time  and  delivering  it  rapidly  ready  to  print  from.  The  ma- 
chine costs  five  hundred  dollars,  is  very  simple,  can  be  operated  by  an 
intelligent  woman  at  three  dollars  a  day,  and  will  do  the  work  of  six 
compositors  at  four  dollars  a  day  each.  I  have  seen  it  work,  and  it 
looks  to  me  like  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  cheap  printing.  It  is  not 
well  adapted  to  anything  but  straight  work  though. —  W.  A.   Croffut. 


"  Beer  is  an  excellent  tonic."     A  little  Teutonic  for  some  people. - 
PhiUidelphia  Call, 

"Were  you  a  bull  or  a  bear?"  asked  an  acquaintance  of  aspect 
lalor.       "Neither,"  he   replied;    "I    was    an    ass."— Burlington  Fret 


,  Press. 


Free 


"Grandpa,  dear,  we  have  come  to  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of 
your  birthday ;  and  mamma  says  if  you  give  us  each  a  dollar  we  are  not 
to  lose  it  on  our  way  home." — Chicago  Tribune. 

When  a  tramp  sees  a  woman  with  a  pistol  or  a  gun  in  her  hands,  he 
goes  right  on  without  winking  ;  but  let  her  appear  on  the  scene  with  a 
dipper  of  hot  water,  and  he  makes  tracks  like  a  kangaroo.— Burlington 
Free  Press. 

It  should  be  remembered  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
that  though  he  cast  Shadrach,  Meshach.  and  Abednego  into  the  fiery 
furnace,  he  did  not  ask  them  ;  "  Well,  is  this  hot  enough  for  vou?" — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

"Sa-ay,Johnie,  wot'll  you  buy  for  yer  lunch?"  said  a  boot-black  to 
another.  "  N  orange,"  was  the  reply.  "  High-toned,  ain't  yer?"  said 
the  first.  "  No."  said  the  other,  "but  the  skins  is  good  to  make  people 
fall  down  with."—  The  Cook. 

He  slipped  in  quietly  at  the  door,  but  catching  sight  of  an  inquiring 
face  over  the  stair-rail,  said  :  "  Sorry  so  late,  my  dear;  couldn't  get  a 
car  before."  "So  the  cars  were  full,  too,"  said'  the  lady,  and  further 
remarks  were  unnecessary.  —Georgia  Major. 

Nothing  so  piques  a  thrifty  woman's  curiosity  and  enrages  her  as  to 
have  a  newsboy  fleet  adown  the  street  about  11:30  A.  M.  bellowing: 
"  Lresyerextry !  Turble  woggle  woggle  loo!  All  bout  the  splision  n' 
death  at  eresyerextry." — Philadelphia  Record. 

In  Cleveland  a  marriage  license  has  been  issued  to  August  Wiezor- 
gitzorzitozki.  When  he  goes  to  housekeeping  he  proposes  to  stretch  his 
name  around  the  premises  in  place  of  a  barbed-wire  fence.  It  will  be 
awfully  dangerous  to  run  against. — Norristown  Herald. 

A  Vassar  graduate,  being  out  in  the  country,  went  into  the  stable  of  a 
farm-house.  "Dear  me,  how  close  the  poor  cows  are  crowded  to- 
gether," she  remarked.  "  Yes,  mum;  but  we  have  to  do  that"  "  Why 
so?  "     "  So  they  will  give  condensed  milk." — Texas  Si/tings. 

One  of  them  was  just  coming  out  of  the  post-office ;  the  other  was 
going  in.  They  stopped,  shook  hands,  smiled,  and  the  first  one  ob- 
served :  "  Quite  a  swell  affair,  that  of  Smit  i's."  "  Indeed  !  What  was 
it?"  "Aboil."  And  Uien  they  separated  without  shaking  hands. — 
Cambridge  Press. 

Young  Perkins — "  Ethel,  in  a  few  short  days  I  will  be  far,  far  away," 
Ethel  (languidly)— "  How  far?"  Young  P.  (desperately)— "  I  know 
not ;  thousands  of  miles,  perhaps.  To-morrow  night  I  shall  leave  this 
house,  perhaps  forever."  Ethel  (with  interest)— "  What's  the  matter 
with  to-night  ?  "—Philadelphia  Call. 

Western  Actor  (to  playwright)— "  You  touch  up  plays,  I  understand, 
introduce  new  business,  and  that  sort  of  thing?"  Playivright — "  Oh, 
yes."  Western  Actor — "  Very  well.  I'm  going  to  Missouri  next  week 
with  '  Hamlet,'  and  I  want  you  to  rewrite  the  play  so  as  to  bring  in  two 
blood-hounds  and  a  baby." — New  York  Sun. 

We  see  by  a  Henderson  paper  that  the  able  young  altornev,  Mr, 
John  Barrett,  has  gone  into  partnership  with  Mr.  James  Grinn,  of 
Owensboro.  This  will  make  a  good  law  firm-name.  When  parties 
down  there  go  to  law  they  will  go  to  Grinn  &  Barrett,  and  if  they  get 
beaten  they  will  have  to  "grin  and  bear  it." — Evansville  Argus. 

It  was  at  dinner  on  Sunday,  and  Mrs.  Hendricks,  the  landlady,  had 
sent  out  for  a  pitcher  of  beer.  "  I  am  very  fond  of  beer,"  remarked 
Dumley,  as  he  drained  his  glass,  "but  I  find  that,  when  eating,  instead 
of  stimulating  my  appetite  it  tends  to  take  it  away.''  "  Is  it  possible," 
said  the  landlady,  in  surprise;  "Jane,  Mr.  Dumley 's  glass  is  empty." 
— New  York  Sun. 

Girl — "I  will  look  at  your  hammocks,  please."  Dealer— "  Yes, 
miss.  Now,  there  is  something  nice.  Not  expensive,  but  at  the  same 
time  pretty  and  strong."  Girl — "  It  doesn't  look  very  strong."  Dealer 
—  "I  will  guarantee  it  to  sustain  a  weight  of  three  hundred  pounds, 
miss."  Girl — "  I^et  me  see;  one  hundred  and  twentv  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  would  be  just  two  hundred  and  eighty-five — very 
well.      I  will  take  that  one. "  —  New  York  Times. 

In  transmitting  over  the  wires  to  a  newspaper  a  long  account  of  the 
arrest  in  Montreal  of  a  counterfeiter,  a  telegraph  operator  encountered 
in  the  correspondent's  wTitten  story  the  slang  phrase,  "shoving  the 
queer."  His  education  had  been  neglected,  no  duubt.  in  the  direction 
of  slang,  or  the  manuscript  was  very  bad,  for  the  operator  at  the  New- 
York  end  of  the  wire  heard  ticked  out  on  his  instrument  that  the  pris- 
oner had  been  arrested  for  "  shaving  the  Queen," —  Unidentified  Ex. 

P/tgsby  (concluding  story)— "Thus  was  I  saved  by  mere  presence  of 
mind."  Bolgertop  (gloomily) — "Great  thing — presence  of  mind.  I 
might  have  been  a  rich  man  to-day  if  my  presence  ol  mind  had  not 
failed  me  one  time. "  Pugsby — "Indeed!  When  was  that?"  Bolger- 
top— "  You  remember  my  uncle  George— rich  old  duffer?  Well,  sir.  I 
was  with  him  one  day  when  he  was  in  a  fit.  1  was  so  frightened  that  I 
lost  my  presence  of  mind  and  called  in  a  doctor,  and  uncle  George  is 
living  yet." — Philadelphia  CalL 

Rollo  came  to  the  breakfast  table  a  few  minutes  late  the  othewiiorn- 
ing  and  explained  his  tardiness  by  saying  that  he  "  bent  to  wedB  scn- 
sut  and  gidn'l  det  a  slink  o'  weep  on  askeet  o'  the  counters  till  Inckso 
sock  A.  M."  Rollo's  father,  who  gets  all  his  Latin  from  the  back  of  the 
dictionary,  said:  "Very  well,  very  well ;  I  remember  the  passage  well," 
and  told  Rollo  he  was  glad  to  see  that  he  made  practical,  e\  erydaj  use 
of  the  classics  as  he  studied  them,  as  he  presumed  that  was  contemplated 
in  Professor  Sock's  method.  He  himself  recalled,  with  not  only  pleas- 
ure, but  daily  profit,  the  Latin  he  acquired  when  a  boy  at  school.  And 
Rollo's  mother  was  so  proud  of  both  of  them  that  she  cried  into  her 
coffee. — Brooklyn  Eagle.  , 

The  Red  Gulch  Ripsnorter,  of  Arizona,  is  about  the  breeziest  thing  on 
the  continent.     Here  is  its  announcement  of  terms : 

Any  galoot  who  wants  the  Ripsnortt  r  for  a  year  can  have  it  left  at  his  bar- 
room on  payment  of  three  red  chips,  in  advance.  Now's  your  time  to  chip  in. 
Boys,  she's  a  dandy. 

Advertisements  will  be  stuck  in  at  liberal  terms,  and  dust  and  mules  taken  in 
exchange, 

K&~  You  ducks  who  haven't  paid  up  your  subscriptions,  want  to  hustle.  We 
warn  you  that  we  know  who  you  arc,  and  we  are  going  out  collecting  in  a  day  or 
two  with  a  new  brace  of  Colts,  ready  for  all  slow  customers.     We  mean  business. 

S$~  Funeral  notices  must  be  accompanied  by  the  address  ol  the  corpse,  not  for 
publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  prompt  payment. 

jtjT  We  are  personally  responsible  for  all  news  published  in  these  columns. 
Office  hours  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.        Jai  k  _l<  -si  %  s  (alias  Strapping  Jack). 


A  merchant  who  has  advertised  along  highways  a  great  deal,  on 
fences,  barns,  rocks,  and  mile-posts,  admits  that  the  last  \nv  thousand 
dollars  thus  expended  is  a  total  waste,  this  thing  h,is  been  so  overdone. 
Probably  the  gross  money-seekers  who  have  disfigured  rustic  scenery  of 
a  high  order  and  won  the  hatred  of  people  of  sensibility  by  tilth  in- 
decent zeal  will  likewise  testify  that  the  novelty  is  gone  from  the  odious 
method  they  took  to  arrest  attention,  and  that  the  hist  investment  in 
that  form  of  advertising  was  a  waste  of  capital  Unless  they  have 
abandoned  their  atrocities,  laws  should  be  framed  for  the  protection  of 
scenery  against  vandals. 


A  cigarette  manufacturer  at  Meriden,  Connecticut,  contemplates  hir- 
ing readers,  who  are  to  sit  in  the  centre  of  the  work-rooms  and  read 
aloud  from  the  newest  novels  to  the  employees  Several  factories  adopt 
this  plan  in  New  York,  where  it  is  said  to  be  employed  with  success,  di- 
minishing the  loss  of  time  through  the  gossip  and  noisy  chatter  of  the 
girls.  Another  cigarette  item  is  th.it  many  boys  who  are  examined  for 
"apprentices  "  in  the  navy  are  rejected  as  liable  to  heart  disease  This, 
the  medical  men  say,  is  due  to  cigarette  smoking. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 

Honors  to  Minister  Denby. 

Since  the  advent  here  of  Colonel  Charles  Denby,  the  re- 
cently appointed  United  States  Minister  to  China,  he  has 
been  the  recipient  of  many  social  courtesies.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  elaborate  banquet  given  in  his  honor 
last  Wednesday  evening  by  Hon.  S.  M.  Wilson,  at  his  resi- 
dence, 711  Pine  Street.  Covers  were  laid  for  twenty-six 
gentlemen,  and  at  seven  o'clock  al!  were  assembled.  The 
table  was  adorned  with  the  most  elegant  ware,  while  the 
floral  display  was  bounteous.  A  bed  of  Jacqueminot  and 
Bon  Silene  roses,  eight  and  one-half  feet  long  by  two  feel 
wide,  covered  the  central  portion  of  the  table,  making  a  very 
pretty  contrast  with  their  abundant  verdant  foliage.  The 
menu  was  ably  discussed,  and  while  the  cafe  and  liqueurs 
were  being  partaken  of  the  momentous  topic  of  the  day — the 
Chinese  question — was  reviewed  in  every  light. 

Those  present  were  Colonel  Charles  Denby,  Justice 
Stephen  J.  Field,  Justice  Sawyer,  Senator  James  G.  Fair, 
Hon.  John  Russell  Young,  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  Mr.  Whitelaw 
Reid,  Mr.  William  T.  Coleman,  Mr.  Evan  J.  Coleman, 
Colonel  C.  F.Crocker,  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  Francis  G. 
Newlatids,  Mr.  O.  P.  Evans,  Mr.  Scott  Wilson,  Mr.  Russell 
I.  Wilson,  Major  R.  P.  Hammond,  Mr.  John  R.  Jarboe, 
Mr.  Ralph  Harrison,  Mr.  T.  E.  Bishop,  Judge  McKisick, 
Colonel  J.  P.  Hoge,  Mr.  W.  Frank  Goad,  and  Mr.  William 
Matthews. 

Mr.  \V.  Frank  Goad  entertained  Colonel  Denby  at  dinner 
last  night,  at  his  residence,  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Gough  streets.  This  affair  was  also  one  of  great  ele- 
gance. The  twenty-two  gentlemen  who  were  invited  to 
meet  the  new  Minister  sat  down  at  seven  o'clock.  The 
menu  cards  were  beautiful  works  of  art.  They  were  made 
of  white  satin,  having  the  menu  on  ihe  inside  of  the  folder, 
while  outside  was  the  name  of  each  guest  and  a  spray  of 
Bowers  hand-painted.  Colonel  Denby  occupied  the  seat  of 
honor  at  Mr.  Goad's  right  hand,  while  Justice  S.  J.  Field 
sat  immediately  opposite. 

The  others  present  were:  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis,  General  John  Pope, 
Senator  James  G.  Fair,  Mr.  Evan  J.  Coleman,  Dr.  Luke 
Robinson,  lodge  Sawyer,  Colonel  J.  P.  Hoge,  Mr.  Wm. 
Akont.  Mr.  Charles  Felton,  Mr.    lohn   R.    Glasscock,  Mr. 

K.n  W.  Coleman.  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mr.  John  R.  Jar- 
,  Judge  E.  W.  McRinstry,  Senator  W.  M.  Stewart,  Mr. 
O.  P.  Evans,  Mr.  William  "Matthews,  Mr.  T.  B.  Bishop, 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Goad,  of  Colusa. 

Mr.  William  T.  Coleman  gave  a  dinner  party  to  Minister 
Denby  on  Thursday  evening  at  his  residence  on  Taylor 
Street,  which  was  one  of  the  enjoyable  events  of  the  week. 


The  Van  Vranken-Peralta  Wedding. 

A  very  enjoyable  wedding  took  place  last  Thursday  even- 
ing in  Oakland,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Dargie,  on  Filbert  Street.  The  contracting  parties  were 
Mbs  I  >sie  Peralta,  sister  of  Mrs.  Dargie,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Van  Vranken,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  several  years  past.  He  is  a 
member  .n"  the  Diriga  Club,  and  it  was  at  a  reception  given 
to  this  club,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Cook,  this  year,  in  Oakland,  that 
they  first  met.  Invitations  had  been  issued  to  only  the  most 
intimate  friends  of  the  young  couple,  who  assembled  before 
nine  o'clock  and  completely  tilled  the  house.  The  various 
apartments  bore  a  choice  garniture  of  flowers,  those  in  the 
parlors  being  especially  noticeable.  A  wedding  bell  of  white 
pinks,  bavardias,  and  camellias  graced  the  embrasure  of  the 
bay-window,  while  the  curtains,  chandeliers,  and  pictures 
were  festooned  with  loops  of  smilax.  The  marble  mantels 
were  banked  with  a  profusion  of  the  rarest  exotics,  radiant 
in  color  and  rich  in  perfume.  A  shield  bearing  the  letters 
"  P.  V."  adorned  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  back  parlors 
made  neatly  of  bright  blossoms,  while  other  emblematical 
ffesigns  were  arranged  with  taste  in  appropriate  places. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  at  nine  o'clock,  Rev.  Father 
King  officiating,  after  which  the  happy  couple  received  the 
felicitations  of  their  friends.  The  bride,  a  handsome  bru- 
nette, looked  charming  in  an  elegant  toilet  of  cream-colored 
Duchesse  satin,  with  a  long  court  train,  trimmed  with  rare 
point  lace.  Mr.  T.  T.  Dargie  and  Miss  Annie  Dargie  acted 
as  groomsman  and  bridesmaid.  Ballenberg  and  Vanke 
played  concert  and  dance  music  until  supper  was  announced. 
A  large  and  elegantly  appointed  buffet  occupied  the  dining- 
room,  from  which  the  supper"  was  served,  while  tete-a-tete 
tables  were  set  in  the  other  apartments.  Toasts  were  given 
and  responded  to  in  a  most  happy  manner,  and  many  were 
the  sincere  wishes  for  the  future  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  newly  wedded  pair.  At  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Van  Vranken  departed  for  this  city,  along  with  the  guests 
from  this  side  of  the  bay,  while  those  residing  in  Oakland 
remained  to  prolong  the  festivities.  The  young  couple  left 
for  Los  Angeles  yesterday,  where  they  will  remain  about 
ten  days. 


Nickel-Miller. 
Miss  Nellie  S.  Miller,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Miller,  was  married  last  Tuesday  evening  to  Mr.  J.  Leroy 
Nickel,  of  this  city.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jewell,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  34 
Essex  Street,  in  the  presence  of  only  the  relatives  and  a 
few  intimate  friends  of  the  young  couple.  Refreshments 
were  served  after  the  ceremony.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nickel  left  for 
Lake  Tahoe  the  following  day,  where  they  will  remain 
about  four  weeks. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr. 
Anson  Hotaling  Jr.,  Mrs.  McElroy,  Miss  Minnie  Webster, 
Mi-.-  May  Fargo,  and  Miss  Grace  Eldridge,  who  went  to 
Alaska  on  July  5th,  returned  to  this  city  on  the  steamer 
'  'rpgvn  this  week.  They  were  greatly  pleased  with  their 
trip,  which  was  one  of  combined  interest  and  pleasure. 

Miss  Fannie  Danforth  and  Mr.  Edward  Danforth  went 
East  this  week  on  a  visit  to  relatives,  and  will  return  in  a 
couple  of  months. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Holbrook  departs  for  Tucson,  A.  T.,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  W.  Frank  Whittier  and  the  Misses  Jennie  and 
Edith  Whittier  will  return  from  Sisson's  next  week. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Underhill  Jr.  will  go  to  Lake  Tahoe  the  latter 
part  of  this  month,  to  remain  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Willey  has  returned  from  Santa  Cruy,  afteran 
absence  of  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Edward  Martin  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dow- 
ney Harvey,  at  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Hattie  Richards  will  leave  for  the  East  in  about  two 
weeks,  to  remain  probably  three  years. 

Mrs.  Rohert  F.  Bunker  has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara,  to  re- 
main a  month,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health. 

Mrs.  Colonel  Savage  returned  from  the  East  last  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Bryant  and  family,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Holway  and 
daughter,  and  Mrs.  George  MeMullin  and  family  went  to 
the  Napa  Soda  Springs  last  week,  to  remain  a  couple  of 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Colonel  E.  R.  Hamilton  and  Miss  Nettie  Hamilton, 
01  Sacramento,  are  at  the  Kittredge  House,  in   Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs,  William  Beekman  and  Miss  Lizzie  Bernard  were  at 
Lake  Tahoe  last  Sunday. 

Miss  Daisy  Paige  has  returned  from  Stockton. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  and  Miss  Bessie  Gor- 
ham  have  indefinitely  postponed  their  visit  to  Alaska,  owing 
to  the  sudden  death,  last  week,  of  Judge  Whitman,  who 
was  to  have  accompanied  them,  with  his  wife  and  son. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Louis  Parrott  have  been  enjoyirg  the  coun- 
try air  at  Ingram's. 

Mr.  Herbert  Carolan  has  gone  to  Cornell  University  to 
resume  his  studies. 

Mrs.  Con  O'Connor  and  the  Misses  Maud  and  Lillie 
O'Connor  have  returned  from  their  sojourn  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  W.  Frank  Goad  and  Miss  Ella  Goad  visited  the  Napa 
Soda  Springs  last  Saturday,  and  remained  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raoul  Martinez  are  now  in  New  \orkcity. 
They  are  on  their  way  to  Europe,  whence  they  intend  to  re- 
turn in  October. 

Miss  Mabel  Urmy  is  visiting  her  aunt,  Mrs.  John  R. 
Jarboe,  on  Pine  Street. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Stanly,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Dean,  and  Miss  East- 
land arrived  at  the  Xapa  Soda  Springs  last  Saturday. 

Misses  Cora  and  Florence  Caduc  are  still  at  Santa  Cruz, 
where  they  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the  month. 

Judge  John  S.  Hager  has  returned  from  his  Eastern  visit. 


Mr,  Alfred  L.  Seligman  and  Mr,  T.  T.  Dargie  passed 
Saturday  and  Sunday  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Sperryand  Miss  Ethel  Sperry,  of  Stockton, 
were  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rose  Jr.,  of  San  Mateo,  were  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  on  Monday. 

Colonel  G.  H.  Macfarlane  arrived  here  last  Saturday, 
from  Honolulu,  on  the  steamer  Alameda. 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Lister  Kaye  came  to  the  city  from 
their  ranch  on  Sunday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hagar,  of  Colusa,  have  been  pass- 
ing several  days  in  this  city,  visiting  friends. 

Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  and  Colonel  J.  H.  Withington  re- 
turned from  their  hunting  trip  in  Shasta  County  last  Satur- 
day. 

The  Marquis  of  Qucensburyi  his  friend  Mr.  Bolton,  of 
London,  and  Mr.  Fred.  Sharon,  have  returned  from  a  hunt- 
ing trip  near  Ingrain's. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Hemphill,  of  Philadelphia,  returned 
from  Honolulu  last  Saturday. 

Misses  Clara  and  Gussic  Taylor  are  guests  of  Mrs.  Pierce 
at  Santa  Clara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs,  and  Mr. 
W.  B.  Tubbs  have  been  rusticating  at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Lizzie  Tevis  returned  from  Monterey  last  Saturday. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Judd  and  family  came  up  from  Honolulu  on 
the  last  steamer,  and  departed  for  the  East  on  Monday. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Bingham,  ex-United  States  Minister  to  Japan, 
arrived  here  Sunday  from  Hongkong  on  the  steamer  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughters, 
and  is  passing  a  few  days  at  the  Palace  Hotel  prior  to  his 
departure  for  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Brown  went  to  Lake  Tahoe  last 
Saturday  for  a  short  visit. 

Mr.  Charles  Wolcott  Brooks  is  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs, 
where  he  will  stay  until  the  last  of  the  month. 

Miss  Fan'nie  Danforth  was  the  guest  last  week  of  Misses 
Irene  and  Jennie  lay,  at  their  home  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  Warren  Payne  has  returned  to  the  Napa  Soda  Springs, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith  Coit  have  returned  from  Oregon, 
and  are  living  on  Hawthorne  Street,  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  G.  T.  Hawley  are  passing  a  few  days  at  the 
Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Miss  Mary  Dowsett,  a  resident  of  Honolulu,  has  been  in 
this  city  a  month  past,  the  guest  of  Miss  Jennie  Van  Nor- 
den. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Knight  have  returned  from  the 
Geysers. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Fair  returned  from  Del  Monte  on  Mon- 
day. 

General  and  Mrs.  Walter  Turnbull  will  be  at  Santa  Cruz 
during  the  encampment  week. 

Miss  Eugenie  Chrystal  has  returned  to  the  city,  after  a 
pleasant  visit  to  Mrs.' A.  de  Vallejo,  at  Vallejo. 

Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa  and  Miss  A.  Requa,  of  Piedmont, 
have  been  passing  several  days  at  Monterey. 

Miss  Florence  Perine  and  Miss  Julia  Bray,  of  Fruit  Vale, 
are  visiting  the  Misses  Pierce  at  Santa  Clara. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  George  Stoneman  and  Miss  Cath- 
erine Stoneman  will  be  at  Santa  Cruz  during  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  National  Guard- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Willis  have  returned  home,  after 
an  extended  visit  to  British  Columbia  and  Washington  Ter- 
ritory. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  of  Fruit  Vale,  left  for  Scotland  last 
week,  to  meet  his  wife  and  children,  who  have  been  visiting 
Europe  since  last  December.  They  will  all  return  home  in 
October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  are  passing  a  month  in 
the  Sierra,  and  intend  visiting  Donner,  Webber,  Tahoe,  and 
Independence  Lakes,  and  the  Summit  Soda  Springs. 

Miss  Florence  Atherton  and  Miss  Lena  Ashe  have  re- 
turned to  the  city  after  a  week  of  pleasure  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  Calvin  Fargo  returned  home  this  week  after  an  ex- 
tended visit  in  the  East  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Baldwin  was  at  the  Del  Monte  last  Satur- 
day. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  is  now  in  Alaska,  will  re- 
turn in  about  three  weeks. 

Miss  Nettie  Schmieden  is  passing  a  pleasant  week  at  Au- 
burn, visiting  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle  and  Miss  Dottie  Kittle  re- 
turned to  San  Rafael  on  Sunday,  after  an  enjoyable  sojourn 
at  Duncan's  Mills. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  L.  Woodward,  of  St.  Ixiuis,  who  were  here 
during  the  Triennial  Conclave,  are  paying  this  city  another 
visit,  being  located  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  James  A.  Johnson  left  Redwood  City  last 
Tuesday  and  are  now  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Minnie  Webster  is  the  guest  of  Miss  Grace  Eldridge 
at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Hall  McAllister  Jr.  leaves  for  Harvard  on  the  15th  of 
next  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Verrington,  of  Carson  Ci;y,  have 
been  at  the  Palace  Hotel  since  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Creed  Haymond  came  down  from  Sacramento  on 
Tuesday,  and  passed  a  couple  ot  days  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hearst  and  Mr.  Will  Hearst  are 
now  in  New  York  city,  and  will  not  return  to  this  city  until 
winter. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  of  Redwood  City,  was  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  a  few  days  this  week. 

Mr.  William  C.  Babcock,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  visit- 
ing friends  here. 

Air.  A.  Malpas  came  up  from  Saratoga  last  Tuesday  for  a 
brief  visit. 

Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Hesketh  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred. 
W.  Sharon  went  :o  Belmont  last  Saturday,  where  they  re- 
mained until  Monday,  and  then  returned  to  the  Palace  Ho- 
tel. 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Foard  has  returned  from  her  sojourn  in 
the  country,  and  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Powers,  of  San  Rafael,  were  in 
the  city  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Dexter  came  down  from  Calistoga 
on  Wednesday  evening,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Crooks,  of  Benicia,  was  in  the  city  on  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hecht  returned  from  Fair  Oaks,  San 
Mateo  County,  on  Sunday. 

Hon.  Paul  Neumann,  of  Honolulu,  arrived  here  Saturday 
from  Honolulu,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Florence  Reed  is  visiting  in  San  Rafael  as  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  A.  Chesebrough. 

Mr.  Will  Ashe  has  been  in  the  city  most  of  the  week,  vis- 
iting Mr.  Porter  Ashe. 

Mr.  William  T.  Sesnon  came  up  from  Fresno  this  week  on 
a  short  visit. 

Dr.  Volney  Spalding  went  to  the  Geysers  on  Thursday,  to 
recuperate  for  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott  is  visiting  friends  in  the  East,  and 
will  not  return  for  a  couple  of  months. 

Mrs.  Charles  Denby,  Miss  Denby,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Den- 
by, and  Mr.  Edward  Denby,  of  Evansville,  Indiana,  arrived 
here  on  Thursday  to  meet  Minister  Denby. 

Miss  McDowell  returned  home  yesterday,  after  a  pleasant 
visit  with  friends  in  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tolhurst,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  at  the  Grand 
Hotel. 

■ '  Mrs.  Captain  Hall  and  Mrs.  Sanderson  have  gone  to  Mon- 
terey, to  remain  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Brooke  have  located  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  for  the  season 

Miss  May  Miller  returned  from  Taylorsville  yesterday, 
where  she  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Taylor. 

Mrs.  D.  T.  Mmphy  and  Misses  Nellie  and  Fannie  Mur- 
phy will  arrive  here  to-day,  after  an  extended  sojourn  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Bowie  Jr.  returns  from  the  East  to-day. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Colby  has  returned  to  her  residence  on  Pine 
Street,  from  Santa  Monica. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Wi  Falls  and  sister  have  returned  to  their 
home  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  after  an  extended  trip  through 
California. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Perkins  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  friends  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Riverside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Finnell,  of  Red  Bluff,  are  in  the 
city  for  a  few  clays,  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Palache  Jr. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Wines  paid  a  visit  to  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs  last  Saturday. 


Motes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Elvira  Kenson,  of 
this  city,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Myrick,  editor  of  the  Springfield 


(Mass.)  Homestead,  The  young  lady  is  a  ward  of  Mr.  W. 
T.  Y.  Schenck,  of  this  city. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Holladay  and  Miss  Ruth  Hoi laday  will  de- 
part for  London  soon,  where  the  young  lady's  marriage  with 
Mr.  Btackwe'l  will  be  celebrated. 

Miss  Jennie  Flood  gave  an  elegant  dinner  party  last 
Wednesday  to  eighteen  of  her  friends  at  her  residence  in 
Menlo  Park.  The  dinner  was  a  very  elegant  affair  and  the 
floral  decorations  were  exquisite.  Dancing  was  indulged 
in  later,  and  a  very  merry  time  was  had  by  those  present. 

Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at 
dinner  last  Thursday  evening  at  his  residence,  507  Harrison 
Street.  None  but  gentlemen  were  present,  all  of  whom 
greatly  enjoyed  Mr.  Scott's  hospitality. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  entertained  a  dozen  friends  at  dinner 
last  Wednesday  evening,  at  his  home  on  Taylor  Street. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

General  Manning  F.  Force,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  who  arrived  here  recently  with  his  wife  and  son, 
has  been  the  guest  of  his  old  friend,  General  John  F.  Pope, 
at  the  Presidio.  General  Force  was  greatly  pleased  with 
this  city,  and  has  returned  home  by  way  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  Southern  route. 

Lieutenant  Charles  M,  Bailey,  Eighth  Infantry,  U,  S.  A., 
has  been  appointed  range  officer  of  the  Department  and  di- 
vision rifle  competitions  at  the  Presidio. 

Captain  John  A.  Darling,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
gone  to  San  Diego  Barracks  for  garrison  court-martial  duty, 
on  the  completion  of  which  he  will  return  to  his  station, 
Fort  Mason,  California. 

Chaplain  J.  K.  Lewis,  U.  S.  N.,  has  arrived  from  the 
East  and  reported  for  duty  on  board  the  U.  S.  Flagship 
Hartford. 

Captain  W.  S.  Schenck,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  been  detached 
from  duty  at  Philadelphia,  and  ordered  to  proceed,  August 
10,  by  rail,  to  this  city,  and  establish  an  assistant  quarter- 
master's office  and  depot  of  supplies. 

Captain  C.  Bryant,  U.  S.  A.,  was  at  the  Occidental  Hotel 
on  Tuesday. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Basil  Norris,  U.  S.  A.,  is  now  conval- 
escent after  his  recent  severe  illness,  and  is  stopping  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  William  A.  Mercer,  Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  gone  to  Fort  McDermit,  Nevada. 

Lieutenant  C.  P.  Terrett,  Eighth  Infaniry,  U.  S.  A.,  will 
soon  join  his  company  at  Angel  Island. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Montgomery  Bryant,  Eighth  Infan- 
try, Captain  Charles  Porter,  Eighth  Infantry,  Captain 
Folliott  A.  Whitney,  Eighth  Infantry,  First  Lieutenant  E. 
Everts,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S-  A.,  Second  Lieutenant 
Robert  F.  Ames,  Eighth  Infantry,  and  First  Lieutenant 
William  L.  Pitcher,  Eighth  Infantry,  Judge  Advocate,  will 
proceed  to  Benicia  on  Monday  for  court-martial  duty. 

Lieutenant  Edward  J.  McClernand,  Second  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  gone  to  Vancouver  Barracks,  W.  T.,  on  duty. 

Lieutenant  Selim  E.  Woodworth,  U.  S.  N.,  came  down 
from  Mare  Island  on  Wednesday,  and  stopped  at  the  Grand 
Hotel. 


VANITY    FAIR, 


The  Rose  Ball,  given  by  seventy  maidens,  which 
has  been  an  event  of  the  season  in  London  this  year, 
was  a  protest  against  the  attentions  shown  to  married 
women.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  girls  who  went 
to  the  Rose  Ball  had  not  been  asked  to  dance  twice 
during  the  season.  The  Prince  of  Wales  did  not 
smile  on  the  festivity,  inasmuch  as  the  committee  had 
rejected  Miss  Chamberlain  and  other  of  his  favorites. 
Each  maiden  paid  twenty-five  dollars,  and  received 
thereby  the  privilege  of  inviting  five  gentlemen.  The 
wall-flowers  were  exclusively  of  the  masculine  gender. 
Concerning  the  ball,  the  New  York  Tekgram  says : 
"  There  comes  another  bit  of  gossip  relative  to  the 
now  historical  Rose  Ball,  in  which  a  fair  American 
figures,  and  from  which  she  was  excluded.  If  one 
can  believe  all  he  reads  and  hears,  this  fair  damsel 
has  been  particularly  favored  by  the  heir-apparent, 
and  it  was  on  her  account  that  he  endeavored  to 
'  crab  '  the  ball.  This  is  not  the  first  occasion  of  the 
kind  from  which  our  fair  countrywoman  has  been  ex- 
cluded. As  is  well  known  the  heir-apparent  has  a 
spouse,  and  although  she  may  wink  at  some  of  the 
eccentricities  of  her  lord  and  master,  there  are  certain 
times  that  she  asserts  herself,  notably  at  the  coming 
of  age  of  her  son.  At  the  ball  given  in  his  honor,  at 
Sandringham,  the  beautiful  American  was  most  anx- 
ious to  be  present ;  in  fact,  she  had  set  her  heart  upon 
being  theie,  but  the  mother  of  the  son  of  the  heir-ap- 
parent objected  so  seriously  that  with  reluctance  her 
lord  and  master  was  obliged  to  inform  his  favorite 
that  only  '  royalties '  would  be  present,  and  it  was  the 
bitterest  moment  of  her  life  when  she  was  obliged  to 
pack  up  her  trunk  and  return  to  London,  after  having 
gone  down  to  Sandringham  to  be  in  readiness.  How- 
ever, in  the  dispatches  sent  out  to  the  American  pa- 
pers, there  appeared  in  the  list  of  guests  who  attended 
the  '  coming  of  age  ball '  the  name  of  the  fair  Amer- 
ican." 


Lady  Granville  Gordon  has  taken  a  new  and  cou- 
rageous departure  by  opening  a  bonnet  shop  in  Park 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London.  Lady  Granville 
is  known  to  be  possessed  of  much  taste  and  in  an 
undertaking  which  so  much  depends  on  taste,  she 
ought  to  succeed  admirably.  Her  bonnets  will  be 
mostly  French,  and  her  hats  mainly  English.  She 
will  make  of  the  latter  "a  specialty." 


A  Chilean  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun 
writes:  "  The  cuaca,  the  Chilean  national  dance,  is 
a  sort  of  cancan,  except  that  it  is  decent  and  the  men 
do  the  high  kicking  instead  of  the  girls,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  although  it  is  said  that  on  some  occasions, 
when  under  the  influence  of  that  liquor  which  tastes 
like  hard  cider  but  is  ninety  per  cent,  alcohol,  people 
get  wild,  and  skirts  and  modesty  are  no  impediments 
to  the  success  of  the  dance.  The  couples  pair  oft" 
and  face  each  other,  while  on  benches  near  by  are 
women  thrumming  guitars,  and  singing  a  wild  bar- 
baric air  in  polka  time.  Each  woman  and  man  has 
a  handkerchief,  which  he  or  she  waves  in  the  air,  and 
they  sway  around  in  postures  which  are  intended  to 
show  the  grace  and  suppleness  of  the  performer,  and 
often  do.  The  dance  usually  ends  with  a  wild  ca- 
rousal, in  which  men  and  women  mingle  promiscu- 
ously, embrace  each  other,  and  go  off  to  the  chica 
bars  to  get  stimulants  for  the  next.  It  is  common  in 
fashionable  society  to  end  the  tertulias,  as  dancing 
parties  are  called,  with  the  cuaca,  as  in  the  United 
States  with  the  ancient  Virginia  reel,  and  if  the  young 
people  are  unusually  hilarious,  scenes  are  often  said 
to  occur  which  wachful  dowagers  desire  to  prevent. 
School-girls  at  the  convents  dance  the  cuaca  when 
the  nuns  allow  them,  and  although  in  its  ordinary 
form  it  is  not  nearly  so  immodest  as  some  of  our 
dances,  license  has  been  taken  so  often  as  to  bring  it 
into  disrepute.  The  other  evening  a  pretty  married 
woman  was  pointed  out  as  the  most  graceful  and 
agile  cuaca  dancer  in  Chili,  and  it  was  said  that  she 
can  throw  her  heels  as  high  as  her  head." 


The  dress-parade  at  Long  Branch  begins  every 
morning,  and  lasts  until  midnight.  It  was  observed 
that  in  the  parlor  of  a  certain  hotel  a  full-length  mir- 
ror did  not  rest  flat  against  the  wall,  but  was  set  out 


about  an  inch  at  one  side.  Bits  of  wood  1 
edge  proved  that  the  position  of  tin.-  gl.is; 
tional.  "  Thai  was  done  in  order  to  get  nr 
out  of  the  carpet,"  was  the  explanation.  "  ,\  im  li  n 
women  in  twenty  can  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
getting  s  full-size  reflection  of  themselves  ;  and  that 
is  especially  true  in  a  summer  hotel,  where  the  guests' 
rooms  are  not  furnished  with  large  mirrors.  As  they 
walk  through  this  parlor  they  are  pretty  sure  to  so 
arrange  their  route  as  to  face  their  shadows  in  the 
glass  at  least  a  part  of  the  way.  That  practice  is 
enough  in  one  season  to  wear  a  path  in  the  carpet. 
So,  at  the  beginning  of  each  summer,  we  shift  the 
mirror  slightly,  and  by  that  device  lay  out  a  new  path- 
way across  the  carpet,  which  thereby  can  be  made  to 
last  for  years  longer."  % 


The  public  parlor  of  a  Long  Branch  fashionable 
hotel  on  a  reasonably  cool  evening  is  a  show  place 
well  worth  attention.  An  hour  is  set  apart  for  danc- 
ing by  the  children,  while  the  adults  assemble  as  spec- 
tators, either  seated  around  the  sides  of  the  room  or 
on  the  veranda  at  the  doors  and  windows.  The  little 
ones  do  not  mind  the  scrutiny  at  all,  but  frisk  as  un- 
restrainedly as  though  off  by  themselves  in  the  woods. 
The  costumes  of  the  small  girls  are  usually  pictur- 
esque, and  their  stockings  almost  invariably  Mack,  so 
that,  while  the  skirts  are  white  or  bright,  the  legs 
dance  with  an  accentuation  that  displays  grace  and 
nimbleness  in  a  way  not  seen  even  in  a  professional 
ballet.  Tots  of  two  or  three  caper  in  accordance 
with  their  own  immature  notions  of  fun,  misses  of  five 
or  ten  conform  in  a  measure  to  the  instructions  of  the 
dancing-masters,  and  those  girls  who  lack  onlv  a 
lengthening  of  petticoats  to  become  young  ladies 
waltz  with  a  palpable  consciousness  of  their  stock- 
ings that  is  amusing.  The  specialty  in  this  year's 
day-time  dress  at  Long  Branch  is  redness.  Garments 
of  scarlet  are  so  common  that  the  village  trustees 
ought  to,  if  they  haven't,  take  special  precautions 
against  the  loosing  of  bulls  in  the  streets.  There  is 
no  other  bright  color  in  vogue.  White  costumes  are 
plenty,  black  stockings  are  the  invariable  rule,  and 
neutral  hues  are  general,  but  all  the  glare  in  costum- 
ing is  red.  Black  lace  is  worn  very  thinly  over  arms 
and  bosoms,  and  bareness  of  either  is  rare  ;  therefore, 
for  once  scragginess  is  just  about  as  good  as  plump- 
ness, while  a  smooth,  white  skin  is  practically  of  no 
more  value  than  powdered  sallowness,  so,  softening  is 
the  screen  of  lace.  The  leading  dresser,  as  for  the 
past  four  years,  is  the  oft-mentioned  Mrs.  Moses  Fra- 
ley,  of  St.  Louis. 


The  Cuban  senorita  is  rather  small,  quite  plump, 
has  raven  black  hair,  plenty  of  it,  and  large  black 
eyes,  which  she  knows  how  to  use.  The  schools  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  sexes  attending  different  schools.  From  the  fact 
that  girls  are  so  strictly  separated  from  the  boys  at 
school  and  other  public  places,  it  follows  that  a  dis- 
trust of  the  other  sex  is  instilled  into  the  youthful 
mind.  No  woman  can  go  on  the  street  alone;  she 
must  have  a  scrawny  female  companion,  or  two  or 
three  servants.  Even  the  lover  cannot  see  his  Dul- 
cinea  alone.  He  must  do  his  courting  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  or  more  ancient  ladies,  who  watch  every 
smile  and  hear  every  expression  of  endearment.  Oc- 
casionally those  love-sick  creatures  steal  to  a  corner 
and  indulge  in  a  little  decorous  embracing.  The 
Cuban  girl  makes  an  affectionate  wife  and  is  fully 
matured  at  twelve  years,  frequently  having  quite  a 
large  family  at  twenty.  As  is  usual  in  hot  climates, 
she  loses  her  beauty  early,  and  makes  the  ugliest  old 
woman  on  the  two  hemispheres. 


There  is  not  one  society  belle  in  ten  that  dares  to 
bathe  at  the  seaside  without  hose  on.  Do  you  know 
why?  Ask  the  number  one  boot.  To  find  the  classic 
foot  in  these  degenerate  days  we  shall  have  to  look  a 
long  way.  Now  and  then  a  professional  model 
shows  it  in  the  studios;  here  and  there  a  young  act- 
ress possesses  it.  "  Mr.  Sarony,  the  photographer,  for 
a  long  time  had  a  model  with  a  Greek  foot,  and  the 
walls  of  his  studio  and  gallery  flamed  out  the  beauti- 
ful foot  in  every  imaginable  position  and  circum- 
stance. The  peculiarity  of  the  classic  foot  is  the 
wide  gap  between  the  big  toe  and  its  neighbor. 
This,  in  the  Greek  foot,  was  undoubtedly  caused  by 
the  thong  of  the  sandal  that  came  up  between  the 
toes  and  kept  them  apart.  Mr.  Sarony,  in  determin- 
ing the  fine  points  of  a  model's  foot,  is  said  to  have 
doubled  up  a  ten-dollar  bill  compactly  and  inserted 
it  between  the  toes,  with  the  jocose  remark  that  if  it 
fell  out  it  was  the  model's.  And  his  experience  is 
that  it  generally  stays  there  until  pulled  out. 


Time  was  (says  the  Philadelphia  Press  J  when  ladies 
would  have  deemed  it  an  acute  misfortune  to  expose 
their  feet  by  accident  as  they  now  do  by  design,  or  at 
least  without  hesitation.  In  ascending  stairs,  in  get- 
ting into  carriages,  in  tripping  across  muddy  streets, 
their  efforts  to  conceal  them  were  almost  always  evi- 
dent and  successful,  and  occasionally  calisthcnic  and 
grotesque.  It  was  to  avoid  chance  exposure  of  these 
charming  extremities  of  the  American  woman  that  the 
great  American  contribution  to  social  etiquette  was 
originated,  which  provided  for  the  gentleman's  al- 
ways going  up-stairs  in  advance  of  the  lady.  This 
was  the  epoch  of  the  unlovely  prunella  gaiter,  which 
(as  shoe-store  windows  divulged)  laced  on  the  side, 
stopped  at  the  ankle,  was  capped  with  patent  leather, 
and  provided  with  a  low,  broad  heel.  Nowadays  it 
betrays  one's  age  to  confess  memory  of  that  atrocity. 
so  completely  extinct  has  it  become.  And  with  its 
extinction  naturally  disappears  also  the  notion  that 
exposure  of  the  feminine  foot  is  immodest. 


Amateur  theatricals  arc  receiving  "a  black  eye" 
from  the  papers  "on  the  other  side  of  the  large  her- 
ring pond,"  and  are  deprecated  by  them.  One  of 
the  London  papers,  in  speaking  of  them,  says:  "It 
will,  of  course,  be  urged  that  to  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure,  and  that  it  would  be  hard  for  innocent  but 
gifted  maids  and  matrons  to  suffer  the  ignominy  of 
being  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  will)  morbid  and 
vain  women  who  make  amateur  theatricals  a  cloak 
for  vice,  nor  would  they  willingly  relinquish  a  source 
of  so  much  amusement.  But  none  the  less  it  would 
be  difficult  to  disprove  the  assertion  that  the  moral 
effect  of  amateur  theatricals  is  usually  bad." 


A  part  of  the  modern  "conveniences"  at  a  certain 
summer  hotel  in  New  England  is  a  Boston  city  direc- 
tory, by  whose  aid  the  boarders  look  up  the  names  of 
newly  registered  guests,  and  from  their  nami 
residences,  as  there  set  down,  settle  the  momentous 
question  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  while  to  be  polite 
to  them. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 

He  Discusses  Camping-Out. 
Camping-out  in  summer  for  several  weeks  is  a  good 
thing  generally.  Freedom  from  social  restraint  and 
suspenders  is  a  great  luxury  for  a  time,  and  nothing 
purifies  the  blood  quicker  or  makes  a  side  of  bacon 
taste  more  like  snipe  on  toast  than  the  crisp  ozone 
that  floats  through  the  hills  and  forests  where  man 
can  monkey  o'er  the  green  grass  without  violating  a 
city  ordinance. 

The  picnic  is  an  aggravation.  It  has  just  enough 
of  civilization  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  not  enough  bar- 
barism to  make  life  seem  a  luxury.  If  our  aim  be  to 
lean  up  against  a  tree  all  day  in  a  short  seersucker 
coat  and  ditto  pantaloons  that  segregate  while  we 
are  festooning  the  hammock,  the  picnic  is  the  thing. 
If  we  desire  to  go  home  at  night  with  a  jelly  sympho- 
ny on  each  knee  and  a  thousand-legged  worm  in  each 
ear,  we  may  look  upon  the  picnic  as  a  success. 

But  to  those  who  wish  to  forget  the  past  and  live 
only  in  the  booming  present,  to  get  careless  of  gain 
and  breathe  brand-new  air  that  has  never  been  used, 
to  appease  an  irritated  liver,  or  straighten  out  a  tor- 
pid lung,  let  me  say,  pick  out  a  high,  dry  clime, 
where  there  are  trout  enough  to  give  you  an  excuse 
for  going  there,  take  what  is  absolutely  necessary  and 
no  more,  and  then  stay  there  long  enough  to  have 
some  fun. 

If  we  picnic,  we  wear  ourselves  out  trying  to  have  a 
good  time,  so  that  we  can  tell  about  it  when  we  get 
back,  but  we  do  not  actually  get  acquainted  with  each 
other  before  we  have  to  quit  and  return. 

To  camp  is  to  change  the  whole  programme  of  life, 
and  to  stop  long  enough  in  the  never-ending  conflict 
for  dollars  and  distinction  to  get  a  full  breath  and 
look  over  the  field.  Still  it  is  not  always  smooth  sail- 
ing. To  camp  is  sometimes  to  show  the  material  of 
which  we  are  made.  The  dude  at  home  is  the  dude 
in  camp,  and  wherever  he  goes  he  demonstrates  that 
he  was  made  for  naught.  I  do  not  know  what  a 
camping-party  would  do  with  a  dude  unless  they  used 
him  to  bait  a  bear-trap  with,  and  even  then  it  would 
be  taking  a  mean  advantage  of  the  bear.  The  bear 
certainly  has  some  rights  which  we  are  bound  in  all 
decency  to  respect. 

James  Milton  Sherrod  said  he  had  a  peculiar  ex- 
perience once  while  he  was  in  camp  on  the  Poudre, 
in  Colorado. 

"We  went  over  from  Larmy,"  said  he.  "in  July, 
eight  years  ago — four  of  us.  There  was  me  and 
Charcoal  Brown,  and  old  Joe  and  young  Joe  Connoy. 
We  had  just  got  comfortable  down  on  the  Lower 
Fork,  out  of  the  reach  of  everybody,  and  sixty  miles 
from  a  doctor,  when  Charcoal  Brown  got  sick.  Well, 
we  had  a  big  lime  of  it.  You  can  imagine  yourself 
something  about  it.  Long  in  the  night  Brown  began 
to  groan,  and  whoop,  and  holler,  and  I  made  a  diag- 
nosis of  him.  He  didn't  have  much  sand  anyhow. 
He  was  trying  to  git  a  pension  from  the  Government 
on  the  grounds  of  desertion  and  failure  to  provide,  or 
some  such  blame  thing  or  another,  so  I  didn't  feet 
much  sympathy  for  him.  But  when  1  lit  the  gas  and 
examined  him.  I  found  that  he  had  a  large  fever  on 
hand,  and  there  we  was  without  a  doggone  thing  in 
the  house  but  a  jug  of  emigrant  whisky  and  a  paper 
of  condition  powders  for  the  mule.  I  was  a  good 
deal  rattled  at  first  to  know  what  the  dickens  to  do 
fur  him.  Thewhisky  wouldn't  do  him  any  good,  and, 
besides,  if  he  was  goin'  to  have  a  long  spell  of  sick- 
ness we  needed  it  for  the  watchers. 

"  Wall,  it  was  rough.  I'd  think  of  a  thousand 
things  that  was  good  fur  fevers,  and  then  I'd  remem- 
ber that  we  hadn't  got  'em.  Finally  old  Joe  says  to 
me:  'James,  why  don't  ye  soak  his  feet?'  says  he. 
'  Soak  nuthin','  says  I ;  '  what  would  ye  soak  'em  in?' 
We  had  a  long-handle  frying-pan.  and  we  could  heat 
water  in  it,  of  course,  but  it  was  too  shallerto  do  any 
good,  anyhow  ;  so  we  abandoned  that  synopsis  right 
off.  First  I  thought  I'd  try  the  condition  powders  in 
him,  but  I  hated  to  go  into  a  case  and  prescribe  so 
reckless.  Finally  1  thought  about  a  case  of  rheuma- 
tiz  that  I  had  up  in  Bitter  Creek  years  ago,  and  how 
the  boys  filled  their  socks  with  hot  ashes,  and  put 
'em  all  over  me,  till  it  started  the  persbyterian  all  over 
me,  and  I  got  over  it.  So  we  begun  to  skirmish 
round  the  tent  for  socks,  and  I  hope  I  may  be 
teetotally  skun  if  there  was  a  blame  sock  in  the  whole 
Syndicate.  Ez  fur  me,  I  never  wore  'em,  but  I  did 
think  young  Joe  would  be  fixed.  He  wasn't,  though. 
Said  he  didn't  want  to  be  considered  proud  and  high- 
strung,  so  he  left  his  socks  at  home. 

"  Then  we  begun  to  look  around,  and  finally  de- 
cided that  Brown  would  die  pretty  soon  if  we  didn't 
break  up  the  fever  ;  so  we  concluded  to  take  all  the 
ashes  under  the  camp-fire,  fill  up  his  cloze,  which  was 
loose,  tie  his  sleeves  at  the  wrist  and  his  pants  at  the 
ankles,  give  him  a  dash  of  condition  powders  and  a 
little  whisky  to  take  the  taste  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
then  see  what  ejosted  nature  would  do. 

"So  we  stood  Brown  up  agin  a  tree  and  poured 
hot  ashes  down  his  back  till  he  begun  to  fit  his  cloze 
pretty  quick,  and  then  we  laid  him  down  in  the  tent 
and  covered  him  up  with  every  thing  we  had  in  our 
humble  cot.  Everything  worked  well  till  he  began 
to  perspirate,  and  then  there  was  music,  and  don't 
you  forget  it.  That  kind  of  soaked  the  ashes,  don't 
you  see,  and  made  a  lye  that  would  take  the  peeling 
off  a  telegraph  pole. 

"  Charcoal  Brown  jest  simply  riz  up  and  uttered  a 
shrill  whoop  that  jarred  the  geology  of  Colorado,  and 
made  my  blood  run  cold.  The  goose  flesh  riz  on  old 
Joe  Connoy  till  you  could  hang  your  hat  on  him  any- 
where.     It  was  awful. 

"  Brown  stood  up  on  his  feet,  and  threw  things, 
and  cussed  us  till  we  felt  ashamed  of  ourselves.  I've 
seen  sickness  a  good  deal  in  my  time,  but — I  give  it 
to  you  straight — I  never  seen  an  invalid  stand  up  in 
the  loneliness  of  the  night,  far  from  home  and  friends, 
with  the  concentrated  lye  oozing  out  of  the  cracks  in 
his  boots,  and  reproach  people  the  way  Charcoal 
Brown  did  us. 

"  He  got  over  it,  of  course,  before  Christmas,  but 
he  was  a  different  man  after  that.  I've  been  out 
campin'  with  him  a  good  many  times  sence,  but  he 
never  complained  of  fcelin'  indisposed.  He  seemed 
to  be  timid  about  tellin'  us  even  if  he  was  under  the 
weather,  and  old  Joe  Connoy  said  mebbe  Brown  was 
afraid  we  would  prescribe  for  him  or  suthin'." — Bos- 
ton Globe. 


Returning  Irani  Snntn  Cruz. 

This  is  what  she  said  as  she  entered  the  parlors, 
embracing  and  looking  down  of  course:  "You  arc  a 
dear,  dear,  darling  hubby— so  kiss  me,"  He  smiled 
and  did  osculate,  and  it  was  all  on  account  of  a  beat- 
ing, and  j.  ^|».iukhng  was  the  cause  of  it,  353  Te- 
hama Street,  or  rather  the  carpels  that  her  husband 
in  her  a'rjstjncu  had  senl  to  his  establishment.  J,  S, 
would  be  knighted  if  in*  England,  it  as  here  he  made 
so  many  homes  happy  every  day.     Telephone  3040. 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

Money    Matters. 
'Tis  a  joke 
To  be  dead  broke. 

Nor  is  it  sport 
When  you  are  short 

Life's  joy  is  snapped 
If  you  are  strapped. 

You're  disgusted 
When  you're  busted. 

Fun  is  barred  up 
When  you're  hard  up. 

There's  no  delight 
When  coin  is  tight. 

But  you  can  win 
If  you  have  tin. 

And  buy  up  stocks 

If  you've  got  the  rocks. 

And  get  much  trust 
I  f  you've  the  dust 

And  play  at  euchre 
With  filthy  lucre. 

And  cut  up  tricks 
With  spondulix. 

And  never  mope 
With  lots  of  soap. 

And  live  quite  fine,  oh, 
If  you've  the  rhino. 

And  feed  the  tramps 

If  you've  got  the  stamps. 

And  gayly  rush 
When  you  are  flush. 

— Chicago  Sun. 

The  Waiter's  Woe. 

A  waiter  bringing  dinner 

On  the  run  : 
He  is  a  reckless  sinner, 

Full  of  fun  ; 
He  hurried  down  the  aisle 
With  a  seraphic  smile 
A  beaming  all  the  while 

Like  the  sun. 

A  footstool  is  before  him, 

Does  he  see? 
He  trips — the  dinner's  o'er  him, 

Where  is  he? 
Tomato  daubs  his  hair, 
Beef  gravy  fills  the  air, 
And  he  lies  sprawling  there 

Helplessly. 

— Philadelphia  ATews. 


Song  of  the  Printer. 
Forever  bending  o'er  my  KK, 

My  life's  not  filled  with  EE. 
Forever  sticking  to  my  stick, 

My  labors  never  CC. 

To  do  what's  right  I  make  my  rule, 

I  mind  my  PP  and  QQ. 
I've  got  my  faults,  I  will  confess, 

Nor  try  them  2  X  QQ. 

I  love  a  girl  called  Emmaline, 

My  love  for  her  was  great, 
An  Era  among  a  thousand  Ems, 

None  could  her  M  U  late. 

And  when  she  said  she  did  return 
My  love,  with  blushing  grace, 

I  printed  on  her  lips  a  kiss 
And  did  my  Em  M— '— *. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


Three  Sighs-es. 
Maud  watched  the  ship,  with  streaming  eyes 

And  acl.ing  heart,  sail  out  the  bay; 

And  waiting  there  that  dismal  day, 
Her  bosom  rose  and  fell  with  sighs. 

Great  giant  cliffs  in  warrior  guise 

Threw  up  the  spray  with  mighty  hand ; 
And  all  day  long  old  ocean  grand 

Her  bosom  rose  and  fell  with  sighs. 

Yet,  when  to  port  Maud's  eager  eyes 
The  ship  discerned,  and  Si  with  grace 
Did  leap  ashore,  in  stout  embrace 

Her  bosom  rose  and  fell  with  Si's. 

Washington  Hatdiet. 


Chanson  de  la  Franco-Ame'ricaine. 
Oh!  yes,  I've  just  come  from  Paree, 

Mais  oui! 
That  heavenlv  city,  Paree, 

Pardi! 
J'ai  rapportt  most  beautiful  dresses, 
And  la  derniere  mode  as  to  my  tresses, 
And  a  very  choice  lot  of  argot, 

Just  to  show 
That  I  vraiment  have  been  to  Paree. 

I  would  swear  by  the  "  nom  d'un  chien  " 

Pour  rien. 
I  have  the  true  chic  Parisien 

Tres  biert. 
I  have  Judic's  last  wink,  so  expressive, 
And  Bernhardt's  trislc  smile,  so  c/pressive. 
Add  to  these  the  French  je  tie  sais  quoi, 

And.  ma  foi, 
I  am  dangerous,  je  vous  previens. 

I  scarce  speak  a  word  of  anglais, 

C'est  vrai. 
I  have  been  such  siccks  away 

Alkz! 
But  francais  I  can  jabber  forever, 
I'd  be  thought  unc  AnUricainc  never. 
But,  lidlas!  my  nuiman  and  man  pert 

So  vulgaires. 
Spoil  my  neatest  cftects  every  day. 

I  am  now  looking  for  un  mart, 

J  vous  dis. 
An  elderly,  wealthy  parti 

Aussi. 
Who  won't  mind  if  he  finds  me  expensive, 
But  will  open  ////  credit  extensive. 
And  if  any  one  knows  where  I  can 
Find  thai  man. 
And  will  tell  nit-,  I'm  his,  pour  la  vie! 

—Puck. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

It  is  an  unromantic  fact  that  no  matter  how  grand 
or  charming  the  scenery  around,  nor  what  storied  or 
thrilling  spot  the  picnic  has  been  gotten  up  to  visit, 
one  of  its  most  interesting  features  is  the  luncheon. 
The  ride  or  climb  in  the  fresh  open  air  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce good  appetites,  and  welcome  indeed  to  hungry 
picnickers  are  the  lunch-baskets  which,  when  opened, 
show  a  brave  array  of  tempting  viands.  That  con- 
venient arrangement  which  perpetuates  the  name  of 
its  originator,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  is  a  great  favor- 
ite with  picnickers.  Sandwiches  to  be  good  must  be 
nicely  made.  The  bread  must  be  neither  too  stale 
nor  too  fresh  ;  it  must  be  cut  into  thin  pieces  not 
larger  than  three  inches  by  four,  daintily  spread  with 
butter,  and  two  slices  put  together  with  some  relish 
between.  Ham  sandwiches  are  the  most  common. 
The  ham  should  be  well  boiled  ;  it  is  then  chopped 
very  fine  or  grated,  spread  evenly  over  one  slice  of 
bread,  the  second  placed  over  it,  and  the  two  slices 
pressed  gently  but  firmly  together.  The  ham  may  be 
seasoned  by  incorporating  a  small  quantity  of  mixed 
mustard  with  it  before  spreading  on  the  bread,  or  it 
may  be  left  plain.  The  mustard,  however,  is  gene- 
rally liked,  and  adds  to  the  relish.  When  it  is  not 
convenient  to  boil  a  whole  ham,  and  but  a  small  num- 
ber of  sandwiches  are  to  be  made,  the  ham  may  be 
nicely  cooked  by  cutting  into  thin  slices  and  steaming 
until  thoroughly  done.  Sandwiches  may  also  be 
made  out  of  light  rolls,  but  bread  is  best  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  may  be  varied  indefinitely  by  using  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  filling.  The  following  will  be  found 
nice  relish  for  filling,  and  will  give  considerable  vari- 
ety :  Place  one  cupful  of  grated  or  finely  chopped 
ham  in  an  earthen  bowl,  add  two  teaspoonsfuls  of 
mixed  mustard,  one-third  cupful  of  any  kind  of  sour 
pickle,  minced  as  fine  as  possible,  and  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  melted  butter.  Stir  and  work  together  until 
all  is  mixed  into  a  smooth  mass.  The  yolks  of  two 
hard-boiled  eggs  may  be  added  or  omitted,  as  pre- 
ferred. Corned  or  plain  boiled  meat  makes  good 
sandwiches.  Chop  fine,  to  each  cupful  add  one  level 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  of  pepper,  one  of 'mustard 
two  tablespoon fuls  of  melted  butter,  or  four  of  the 
water  in  which  the  meat  was  boiled.  Mix  thoroughly. 
A  good  spiced  filling  can  be  made  by  changing  the 
seasoning  ;  instead  of  the  pepper  and  muslard,  use 
one-third  teaspoonful  of  allspice,  not  quite  so  much 
cinnamon,  and  a  small  pinch  of  ginger.  Tongue  for 
sandwiches  should  be  chipped  into  very  tiny  pieces, 
or  chopped.  A  small  quantity  of  mustard  on  it  is  a 
great  improvement,  but  it  will  require  no  other  sea- 
soning. Still  another  filling  is-  made  as  follows  : 
Take  one  can  of  fresh  or  pickled  oysters ;  drain  from 
the  liquor,  and  look  them  over  carefully  to  remove 
all  bits  of  shell.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  each  oyster 
into  three  or  four  pieces.  Grate  stale  bread  or  crack- 
ers ;  to  each  cupful  of  prepared  oysters  Lake  one  cup- 
ful of  crumbs,  and  enough  liquor  to  partially  moist- 
en. Have  ready  a  pan  with  a  small  quantity  of 
melted  butter  ;  turn  in  the  oysters  after  they  have 
been  well  mixed  with  the  crumbs,  and  fry  brown,  but 
not  hard.  Spiced  beef  is  always  better  relished  than 
plain  meat.  Remove  all  bones  from  a  piece  weigh- 
ing about  four  pounds  ;  rub  it  well  with  cinnamon, 
allspice,  pepper,  and  celery  salt.  Roll  tightly  and 
tie.  Boil  until  done  enough  in  water  to  cover,  to 
which  has  been  added  one-third  of  an  ounce  of  each 
of  the  following :  ginger,  cloves,  cinnamon,  allspice, 
and  mace.  When  cold,  dust  off  all  spice  adhering 
to  the  outside,  and  cut  in  very  thin  slices.  Spiced 
oysters  are  made  by  pouring  hot  spiced  vinegar  over 
fresh  or  canned  oysters  drained  out  of  their  juice. 
The  vinegar  should  be  highly  spiced  and  boiling 
when  poured  over  the  oysters;  they  will  then  be  ready 
for  use  in  a  few  hours.  This  is  a  favorite  delicacy  for 
picnics.  Hard-boiled  eggs  are  another  regular  picnic 
dish.  These  should  always  be  boiled  for  half  an 
hour  at  least,  and  the  shells  left  on  till  time  lo  serve 
them. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MISS  WEST'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

100C  Van  Nes*  Avium-. 

An  Educational   Home  ha*  been  opened  in  connei.tion  afl 
tin:;  Van  N«*hs  Avenue. 

French  and  German  are  the  languages  of  the  Home.      J 

Boarding  pupils  are  taken  to  and  from  the  school  by  a  spe. 
cial  governess. 


Cream  of  tartar  is  made  from  argols,  the  sediment 
found  in  wine-casks.  This  argols  is  either  a  white 
or  a  purple  powder,  according  to  the  color  of  the 
wine  it  comes  from.  It  is  put  in  air-tight  vessels  and 
treated  with  steam  and  water,  which  dissolves  it.  It 
is  then  filtered  through  many  thicknesses  of  canvas, 
upon  each  of  which  it  leaves  a  thick  crust  of  sedi- 
ment, becoming  more  and  more  pure  as  it  advances. 
From  the  filters  it  runs  through  a  pipe  and  is  crystal- 
lized in  copper  vats  shaped  like  inverted  pyramids. 
After  that  it  is  re-dissolved,  treated  with  bone-black, 
refiltered  and  crystallized  again,  and  it  is  then  ready 
for  the  market.  The  sediment  left  from  the  filtra- 
tions  of  the  cream  of  tartar  is  made  into  tartaric 
acid  by  being  crystallized  in  leaden  vessels  after  being 
condensed.  It  is  dissolved  once  more  and  run 
through  bone-black,  then  crystallized  again.  Except 
water,  the  only  material  used  beside  the  grape  sedi- 
ment is  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  odorless.  This  is 
used  in  making  the  tartaric  acid,  being  mixed  with 
the  tartrate  of  lime,  which  is  the  chief  residue  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  filtrations,  to  form  sulphate  of  lime 
and  tartaric  acid,  and  which  are  easily  separated,  as 
one  is  a  solid  and  the  other  a  liquid. 


The  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society  has  demon- 
strated that  at  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  de- 
grees below  zero  Fahrenheit,  the  flesh  of  animals 
becomes  so  hard  as  to  ring  like  porcelain  when  struck, 
and  also  to  be  capable  of  being  crushed  to  a  fine 
powder.  Microbes,  however,  living  in  the  flesh  be- 
fore freezing  have  been  found  alive  when  thaw  ing  took 
place,  after  an  exposure  of  two  hundred  hours  to  this 
intense  cold. 


It  is  strange  that  so  many  people  do  not  know  how 
to  cook  corn.  They  cook  it  too  long.  It  should  be 
popped  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water  no  salt— and  left 
there  for  ten  minutes — be  sure  the  water  is  in  a  great 
rage — then  taken  out  and  wrapped  in  a  large  napkin 
until  you  are  ready  to  cat  it.  Boiled  longer  than  ten 
minutes  the  milk  hardens  in  the  kernels,  and  it  is  not 
a  tenth  part  as  palatable  and  it  is  much  less  digestible. 


The  London  Lancet  says  that  the  appetite  is  a  most 
misleading  sensation,  only  remotely  related  to  the 
actual  demands  of  the  organism.  If  wc  only  ate  more 
deliberately  we  should  find  half  our  accustomed  quan- 
tity of  food  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  eager  crav- 
ings of  hunger,  and  hence  save  ourselves  from  dys- 
pepsia. 


VAX  XESS  SEMINARY. 

English,  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and   Da;    : 

for  Young  Ladies.   Kindergarten  for  Children.   12;;  Pine  St. 


THE    HOME    SCHOOL 

nut  voi  m;  i.iuifs, 

1825  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland,  California.     For  circv 
lars,  acdress  MISS  L.  TRACY,   Principal. 


A  seaside  landlord  with  a  lamentable  want  of  gal- 
lantry says  ;  "  One  spirituclle  girl  will  eat  up,  waste, 
and  muss  over  more  food  than  any  two  men  who  sit 
at  my  tables.     I'd  rather  board  a  bear." 


MRS.  EDNA  SXELL  P01LS0X 

Pupil  of  Steele  Mackaye,  Oskar  Guttman,  and  F.  H.  Saiw 
gem,  of  the  New  York  School  of  Acting,  will  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  DELSARTE  SYSTEM  of  EXPRESSION* 
VOCAL  CULTURE,  ORATORY,  mill  DRAMATIC- 
ART,  at  her  residence,  •HWi  California  Street,  aftef 

August  isi.  or  at  5GS  Twdflh  strert,  Oakland. 


MR.  ALFRED  J.  KELLEHER, 

TEACHER  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC,  has  resumed  teaching 
July  14th,  at  his  residence,  2324  Clay  Street,  ne.ir  Websier 
California  Street  cars. 


H.  B.  PASMORE, 

TEACIIKR  OF  SINGING  THEORY  AND  <»K(.A\, 

Graduate  of  Leipsic  Conservatory  and  pupil  of  William 
Shakespeare, /he  celebrated  teacher  of  singing  in  the  Lon- 
don Royal  Academy  and  Direcinrof  the  Academy  Concerts. 
Address,  1414  Jackson  Street,  or  care  M.  Gray,  206 

Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  Harmony  lessons  by  mail, 
Jadassohn  method,  translated  by  Torek  and  Pasniore. 


UNIVERSITY   OFJHE   PACIFIC 

Situated    mi    the    Railroad,    niid'vta.v    helvteen 
San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara. 

FOUNDED  1851.       TWENTY  PROFESSORS  AND 
INSTRUCTORS. 

Four  full  college  courses,  leading  to  degrees  of  A.B. 
L.E.,  Ph.D.,  and  B.  S. 

Post-graduate  courses  conducting  to  degree  of  Ph.D. 

Complete  preparatory  courses  connecting  with  classes  in 
college.     The  fullest  business  course  in  the  State. 

A  four-years'  conservatory  of  music  course. 

All  classes  open  to  both  sexes. 

Board,  tuilion,  washing,  and  incidentals  for  young  ladiei 
in  College  Hall,  $250  per  year;  for  young  men  and  boys  in 
East  Hall — ;he  new  building— the  same. 

Fall  term  opens  August  12th.  For  further  information 
address  the  President,  C.  C.  STRATTOX,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


MISS  C.  S.  KIRKLAXD, 

PRIVATE    PRIMARY    DAY    SCHOOL    FOR     BOYS 
(now  open),  '-WIS  California  St.,  near  Fillmore,  S.  F.1 


D  ADM  A  DH'C    BusIbcm  Uoiiesc 
DnnlNnnU  0  4«  O'Farrcii  gtreoi 

Commercial,  Telegraphic,  Penmanship,  and  Short-hand  De- 
partments.    Day  and  Evening  Sessions.     Send  for  circular 


THE   ENGLISH,    FRENCH,    AMI 
GERMAN    INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN,  2111 
Fine  Street,  S.  F.,  will  reopen  its  scholastic  year  Jul; 
13th,  assisted  by  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  language  i~ 
curaiely  and  practically  taught  by  conversational  meth|J 
French  the  language  of  the  house.  Limited  number 
boarders  received.     MRS.  L.  S.  NOKES.    Preceptres 


HMD'S 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship  am. 
Telegraphy. 

I     l\  HRaLH,  Pr*,l«l*nC  C  B.  HALEY,  fU»ri>l*rj. 

(1TSRMO   "OB   CJ«CUtAR-JjEJ 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE 

24  Part  St., 
San  Francisco 


THE  BlRlt  FOLIUM;  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
and  closes  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows all    in   place.     Thirty   styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.    Prices  reduced.    Send 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
very  neat  and  very  cheap.  II-  H.  GROSS, 

t6  Second  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


IfyvinpaU 


LAXATIVE. 


CRANULA 

An  lacomMrable  Foo4  Ueaiiv  tor  immediate 
use.  Unequaiedfor  children  &aA  inpaluL*.  A  ddiaous 
diet.  Unsurpassed  for  constipation  and  dvsnrpsla. 
Sold  by  Grocers  Box  by  mail.  48c.  Our  Home 
«nmaln  Co.,  Dansvillje,  N.  Y.,;Manuiacturers. 

THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPES' 

3fattos 

"  THE      RICHEST     OF     NATURAL 
APERIENT    WATERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 
"SPEEDY,  SURE  &  GENTLE." 
Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp., 
London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglastful 'before  breakfast. 
Of  all  .Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

HONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BIDE  LABEL. 

For  Sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  16  Front  Street.  Son  i  niii.-is, ,». 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

Trains  leave*  un<l  are  «Suc  to  arrive  at  Oakland 

Ferry,  fool  ofJIarkct  Street. 

SAX   FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

Oor) 


Froui  June  14,  I8S5. 


b.OO    A. 


3.3O  P. 
7.OO  P. 
IO.OO    A. 

J, OO      !'. 

7-«    v. 

\\\          7-30  -=*. 

I'.l|       S.OO  A. 

7.3O  A. 

3.OO  P. 

^.OO  P. 

•4.00  H. 

_       8.00  A. 

TK|lio.oo  a. 
3.00   p. 

8.00  A- 
•9.3O    A. 

•3-3°  p- 

•9.3O    A. 


.  .  ByrOll 

.  .Calistogaand  Napa 

..Colfax 

. .Delta,  Redding, and  Portland. 

,  .Gait,  via  Martinez  v 

.  .lone,  via  Livermore 

. .  Knight's  Loading 

. ,  Livermore  and  Pleasonton 

...Martinez 

.    Milton. 

|  Mojave,  Dcmingj  Express.... 
/  El  Paso,  and  East  \  Emigrant . . 

. _  Niles  and  Hay  ward's 

\  Ogden  and  East  J  Express 

/      "         "         "     I,  Emigrant... 

. .  Red  Bluff,  via  Marysville 

..Sacramento,  via  Livermore 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.    Sacramento  River  Steamers 

. . San  J ose  


.Stockton,  via  Livermore.. 

"         via  Martinez 

"         via  Martinez. . . 

.  Tulare  and  Fresno 


AKKIVE 

(irom) 


Jo. to  P. 
'10.10  A. 

6.10  v. 

S.40   p. 

6.40 

to. 40  A, 
5.40  P. 
IO.IO    A, 

*8.40  a 
6.IO  p. 
'7.10   P. 

10.40  A, 

6.IO  A. 

3.4O  P. 

II.IO  A. 

6.IO  A. 

5.4O  P. 

5.40  P, 

6.4O  P. 

II  .1 

IO.  I 

*6.oo  A. 

'3.40  p. 

$3«4°  ■*■ 

9.40 

5.4a  i'. 

*7-io  P. 

"10.40    A. 

*7.io  P, 


SAICELITO— SAN  RAFAEL  — SAX  QCEXTIN, 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


TIME  TABLE. 

Coiuiuene in£  Sunday,   April    .Mi,    ISS5,   and  until 
mrther  notice,  Boats  and  i  rains  will  run  as  follows: 

For  SAN   RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 
7.30,  9.20,  11. OO  A.  M.,  3.20,  4.50,  6.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  1.30,3.15,4.45,6.30 
p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.30  p.  M. 


A  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  -6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  S.00,  8.30, 
9.00,    9.30,  10.00,  10.30,   11. 00,  11.30,   12.00,  12.30,  I. CO, 

1. 3Q.   2.CO,    2.3O,    3.OO,    3.3O,  4.OO,   4.30,5.00,   5.3O,   6.00,6. 
7.OO,  2.O0,   :.0O,    IO.OO,   Il.OO,   *I2.00. 

U|To  FRUIT  VALE—  6.00,  -6.30,-7.00,  "7.30,  *8.oo,  *8. 

"3.30,  "4.00,  '4.30,  "5.00,  '5-30,     6.00,  '6.30,  9.00. 
To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— "9.30  a.  m.,  6.30,  Jn 

"12.00  p.  m. 
To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  '8.30,  9.00. 

9.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  In. 30, 12.00,  112.30. 1. 00,  I1-30 

2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00 

9.00,  IO.OO,  Il.OO,  *I2.O0. 

To  BERKELEY—  6. 00,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  S.oo,  '8.30, 9.00 
II       *9-30.  10.00,  I10.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00 
||        4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,   it 
11.00,  "12.00. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— '6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  Jf 
'8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  ^4-3°'  5-°°i 
*5-3°»  6,oo,  '6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

From    FRUIT   VALE— *6.23,    '6.53,   *7-?3,    *7-53>   *8-23. 

»8-53i  'j-=3i  *io.2i,  -4.23-    4-53.  '5-23.  "5-53.  *6-23,  *°-53) 

7.25,  9.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  AJameda)— -5.15,  *5.45,  16.45, 


Q.15. 


i-15- 


From  EAST  OAKLAND— "5-30.  *6.co,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 10.30,  n.oo,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9-57,  io-57- 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 
East  Oakland. 

From  ALAMEDA— "5.22,  ^5.52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 
*8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  J10.22,  10.52,  In. 22,  11.52,  £12.22, 

12.52.    Il-22,    I.52,    2.52,   3-22,    3.52,   4-22,    4.52,    5-22,    5.52, 
6.22,6.52,7.52,8.52,    ,.52,10.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5.i5,  '5.45,  "6.15,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7-45, 
*8.i5,  8.45,  Ij.15.  9-45.  I10.15.  10.45.  ."-I5.  ii-45t  12-457 
1.45,  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,  4.45,  5.15,  5.45,  6.15,  6.45.  7.45,  8.45, 
9-45.  10.45. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— «5- 45 1  6.15.  6-45,  7-'5.  7-45. 
8.45,  19.15.  9-45.  IO-45.  I!2-45.  x-45.  2.45,  3-45.  4-45,  *5-i5i 
5.45,  -6.15,  6.45,  *7-i5- 

Creek  Route. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— '7.15,  9.15,  ".15.  «-«5i  3-i5> 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND— ^6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4-i5- 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


J  Sundays  only. 


'Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


A  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager, 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


<  Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco : 


Commencing  May  11,  1885. 


tl 


8.30   A. 
IO.4O   A. 
.30    P. 

4-25  P- 

5.15  P. 

6.30  P. 

11.45  p- 


8.30    j 
IO.40    j 
!    3-30 
4-25 


.San  Mateo,   Redwood,  and.. 
Menlo   Park 


. .  .Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
Principal  Way  Stations 


10.40  . 
'  3-3° 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castrovilte. . . . 
. . .  Salinas,  and  Monterey 


10.40  1 
'  3-3° 


. .  .Waisonville,  Camp  Goodall 

.  .Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel.. 
.(Camp  Capitola)and  SantaCruz. 


I    7-5° 


..Monterey  and  SantaCruz.. 
Sunday  Excursion 


,"'4°  £     Hollisterand  Tres  Pinos. 


6.40  A 

*  8.IO    A 

9-°3 

*I0.02    A. 

*  3-36    P- 
T    4-59    P- 

6.00 


>.02    A. 

1.36 


10.40  a.  I  Soledad  and  Way  Stations 


6.0 


a. — Morning.  p. — Afternoon. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  +  Sundays  only. 

I  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 

Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  lurnishcd  by  Ran^ 

dolph  &  Co. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  ro.40  a.  m.  train,  ex- 
cept Pcscadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood,  and 
Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via  Santa  Clara,  which  con- 
nect with  3.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets— at  Reduced  Kate-. — to  Mon- 
erey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Pcscadero.  Also  to 
Gilroy,  Para.so,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning  and  for  1.30 

r.  :.t.  train;  good  for  return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday— Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return   until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Ofpices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C    BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Assl.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days) — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20,  11.30 
l.  m.,  3.25,  4.50  p.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.05,  10.10  a.  M.,  12.00  m.,  1.35,  3.20,  4.50, 
.30  P.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.25  p.  it. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 6.45,  8.15,  10.00  a.  m., 
12.05,  4*oo,  5.30  P.  M- 

(Sundays)—  8.40,  10.45  A-  M->  I2-35,  2.15,  4.00,  5.30,  7.15 
p.  M. 

Extra   trips — From   Saucelito  on  Saturday  at  2.00,   7.00 


5.30  A.  M.  and  3.30  P.  .11.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted, 
THROUGH  TRAINS  lor  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Sta- 
tions. (Through  trains  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  at  10.30  a.  M.  and  6.oo  p.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan   Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  tor  Stewart's  Point,   Gualala,  Point   Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,   and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


TH1RT\-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good   for  thirty  days  to  and  from  all 
points  north  ol  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion from  single  tariff  rate. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Fairfax,  Si. 00;  Camp  Taylor,   Si. 75 ;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.00;  Tomales,  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY   EXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A.    SI.  (Sundays  only)   Excursion   Train   for   Camp 
Taylor,  Duncan  Mills,  and  Way  Stations.  Returning,  ar- 
rives in  San  Francisco  at  7.45  P.  ai. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes, 

Si. 75;  Tomales,  $2.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 


J.  W.  COLEMAN, 
General  Mana 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south   side,  at 

8.30  A.  SI.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  AI- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all 
Way  Stations.     Parlor  Cars. 

2.30  P.  SI.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  SI.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.     Saturdays  and  Sundays  toSantaCruz. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $'*.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

8  A.  SI.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE,  BIG 
TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL 
DER  CREEK  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
All  through  trains  connect  at   Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,  §6.30,  §7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  IO.OO, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  t[  12.00,  12.30,  i]i. 00,  1.30,  H2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  Ir-45  p-  M- 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
laud — §5.30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 

IO.OO,  IO.30,  "([lI.OO,  II.30  A.  M.,  ifl2.00,  I2.30,  "[[l.OO,  1.30, 
2.00,  2.3O,  3.OO,  3.30,  4.OO,  4.30,  5.OO,  5-30,  6.00,  6.3O,  7.OO, 
7-30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  H-+5  p-  M* 

From  iii-.Ii  Street.  Alameda— $5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  S.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  ^[10.46,  11. 16, 

UlI-46  A.   M.,   I2.l6,  ^12.46,  1. 16,   I.46,  2.l6,  2.46,    ',.16,  3.46, 

4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16,  10.31,  11.31  P.  M. 
§  Sundays  excepted,     i]  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Trans. er  Office,  222  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


VOL1  SIES    I    TO  XVI,   IM  LI  MVL 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 

ci  1.-,  mid  647  Market  Street. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPACT 
FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  a  O'clock  I*.  SI.  for 

YOKAHAMA   AND   HONGK.ONG, 
Connecting'at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer  is  so.  From  San  Francisco 

Arable Satnrday,  August  1st 

San  Pablo Saturday,  October  3d 

Oceanic Saturday,  October  1'th 

tiaetlc Tuesday,  .\ovember  10th 

Belgir Saturday,  Soveiuber  2Stb 

San  I'ablo Saturday,  Decern ber  I9th 

Oceanic Thursday,  January  ;th,  I8Sti 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  RiCE,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND   STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKAHAMA, 

City  of  ltio  de  Jaueiro August  18 

City  of  Xew  York September  't 

City  of  Peking September  19 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
San  Jose August  15 

At  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZAN1LLO,  ACA- 
PULCO,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  and  LA 
LIBERTAD,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  Ports. 

For  AUCKLAND    and    SYDNEY,   calling  at  HONO- 
LULU, 

Zealandia Saturday,  August  29,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  , 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  August  6th,  14th,  22d,  30th,  and  Sept.  7th, 
15th,  23d,  and  Oct.  ist,  9th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter. 
The  first  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town- 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
GAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
CAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fith  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER    HOSE 

FOR 

Gardens,  Mill-.,  Uiucs,  and  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AXD  RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Carbollzed  Kubbcr  nose,  Standard  (Maltese 
Cross)  Kubber  Uosc,  Extra  "  A  "  Kuboer  Hose, 
Rubber  Hose  (Competition),  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Uosc,  Brewers*  Dose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine Hose,  Carbollzed  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

VA1.VKS,  CASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Factory  on  the  Premises. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, Manager, 

No.  15  First  Street,   near  3Iarkct. 

JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


18  Post  St.  and  S.  1>Y.  cor.  Powell  and  Sutter. 


Agents  for  C,  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


GONOVER  PIANOS. 

€0X0VER  BROS.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  most  artistic  L'pright  l-iunn   ever   produced.        Musicians  and    intending    purchasers 
are  Invited  to  call,  critically  examine,  and  make  comparisons. 

F.  W.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Catalogues  mailed  free  on  application.  23  and  25  Fifth  Street,  S.  F. 


THE    XETADA    BA 

OF   SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Paid-up  Capital. 


..$:;,<HHMH>0  iii  t.old. 


DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Floou,  President; 

Geo.   L.  Brander,  Vice-President; 
R.  H,  Follis,       James  L.  Flood,       John  \V.  Malkav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier, 

New  York  Agency,  32  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspond tnts,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Lim'd. 

TUG  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Capital $:t, 000,000. 


William   Alvord 

Thomas  Erown 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. 


President. 

Cashier. 

.Assistant  Caahier. 


AGENTS— New  York.  Agency  ol  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Trcmonl  Vitionnl  BariK; 
Chicago,  I'nion  \alioual  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank;  Loudon,  \.  M.  ICothM-liild 
A  Sons;  Australia  ami  New  Zealand,  the  Bank 
of  New  Zealand;  China.  Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Bunk  of  initio,  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  part;  0!' the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on-. Main.  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Gotcljer^;,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong.  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


NATIONAL  ASSIRAVCE  COMPANY 
OF  IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  D.    182S. 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,000 

II.  HI.  NEWHALL  &  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   THE   PACIFIC  COAST, 
Office,  309  Sansomc  St.,  San  Francisco. 


South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

.Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders. 

The  City  of  London  Fire   Insurance   Co. 

Capital,   $10,000,000. 

The   Standard    .11  a  rim*   Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverqool.     Capital,  $5,000,000. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  San  some  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1S03. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON.  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.   corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL  IASIRAXCE  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
I ■'  I  It  K    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

HOME    Ml'TCAL   INSURANCE    CO., 

No.  'HO  Sansoine  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,  ISS4 ;.VJ,47.">  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  K.  STOR\  . 


HIJTCHIXSOA  &  HAnrar, 

INSI IMM  i:  AGENCY. 

322  and  324  Caifomia  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.   L.  Chalmeks, 


E.  P.  Far-ssworth, 


!■  Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FIVERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.  COWEN.  D.   H.  SCHt-'YLER,  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUCAR  REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 

E.  L.  G.  STEELE  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Ofllce,  20S  California  Street. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 


HO.  310  SAVSOMK  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN   FURS. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


There  were  three  special  attractions  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  on  Mondav  night — the  new  vestibule,  the 
Cragg  family,  and  Charley  Reed's  periodical  recep- 
tion. The  new  vestibule  is  all  tb.it  any  one's  fancy 
could  have  painted  it,  and  more  like  the  grand  trans- 
formation scene  in  a  fairy  play  than  a  plain  utility 
lobby  for  commonplace  folk  to  walk  through.  It  is 
all  aflame  with  lincrusta  walion,  all  a-glitter  with  in- 
candescent lights  set  in  the  ceiling  like  jewels,  all 
aglow  with  lively  color,  all  a-shine  with  nickel-plate 
bars,  and  rails,  and  gates,  and  two  broad  swinging 
doors  of  plate-glass  reveal  just  enough  within  doors 
to  say,  seductively,    "  Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor?" 

And  the  fly-by-night  generally  walks  in,  and  is 
aware  at  once  of  a  curious  sensation  as  connected 
with  theatres.  It  seems  quite  too  absurd  to  say.  but 
the  place  actually  has  a  clean,  fresh  smell,  for  soap- 
suds, and  fresh  paint,  and  clean  fringes,  and  new 
gilding  have  been  laid  on  unstintingly,  and  even  the 
great  red  lambrequin  has  been  disencumbered  of  its 
familiar  channels  of  dust. 

The  last  of  Charley  Reed's  series  of  receptions  was 
quite  as  noisy  and  enthusiastic  as  the  first.  Sufficient 
time  has  not  elapsed  for  the  most  anxious  searchers 
to  find  anything  very  new  in  the  plain  comedian.  It 
is  indeed  but  a  very  few  weeks  since  he  went  to  New 
York  in  search  of  novelties.  Strictly  speaking,  there 
is  no  novelty  in  his  budget,  but  he  has  setup  a  bolero. 
He  is  still  faithful  to  his  time-tried  jersey,  and  the 
bolero  does  not  hide,  but  mildly  obscures  it ;  for,  as 
boleros  should  be,  it  is  edged  with  a  line  of  parti- 
colored pompons,  which  make  the  name  of  "plain 
comedian  "  a  gentle  irony.  Still,  every  stage  favorite 
famous  for  dress  brings  back  something  from  New 
York,  and  the  bolero  is  Charley  Reed's  contribution. 

These  Haverly  minstrels,  like  all  other  Haverly 
minstrels,  excel  in  quantity  rather  than  quality,  and 
are  excellent  only  because  they  are  well  drilled. 
Nothing  is  more  catching  to  the  eye,  nothing  more 
fascinating  to  the  rhythm  of  the  mind,  and  nothing 
more  unusual  to  see,  than  good  drill.  In  that  long 
line  of  marching  men  on  Saturday  last,  though  the 
spectacle  was  solemn  and  imposing,  and  beautiful  in 
its  solemnity',  though  the  foot  paces  more  easily  and 
more  regularly  to  the  dead  march  than  to  the  cheery 
ring  of  the  fife,  though  the  heart  of  the  nation  was 
attuned  to  slow  music  and  kept  time  with  the  meas- 
ured pace  of  grief,  it  yet  served  to  show  how  little  the 
severity  of  drill  is  known  in  America.  Aside  from 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  in  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Lin- 
coln School  boys,  one  thousand  strong,  were  the  best 
marchers  in  the  line.  The  soldiers  and  the  militia, 
with  all  the  adventitious  aids  of  uniform  and  arms  to 
accentuate  their  regularity,  had  not,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  stray  company  here  and  there,  the  spirit  of 
marching  so  strongly  in  them  as  these  youngsters. 
A  few  little  fellows  in  knickerbockers  flagged  with  fa- 
tigue, but  the  major  portion  did  not  simply  shamble 
along  in  time,  but  marched  from  head  to  heels.  There 
is  more  in  marching  than  the  use  of  a  man's  legs,  else 
the  Prussian  would  not  carry  the  square  shoulders  of 
his  military  service,  or  the  English  ex-soldier  his  head 
free  of  an  imaginary  stock,  all  his  life  long. 

Still,  for  all,  we  have  a  passion  for  reviews,  parades, 
and  processions — for  anything  that  means  drill — and 
perhaps  through  the  love  of  it  we  may  yet  have  a 
field-day  which  would  delight  Kaiser  Wilhelm  him- 
self. In  the  meantime  we  warmly  patronize  Haverly. 
Two  or  three  of  the  Black  Watch  carry  their  muskets 
at  the  wrong  angle,  and  one  unlucky  fellow  got  his 
upside  down  at  a  critical  moment ;  yet  their  drill,  as  a 
minstrel  drill,  is  something  admirable.  One  misses 
the  clog  drill,  though  there  is  a  clog  soloist  of  unex- 
ampled skill.  He  requires  no  musical  accompani- 
ment, and  wanders  around  the  stage  clattering  his 
clogs  in  a  manner  which  is  doubtless  highly  lucid  in 
his  own  mind,  but  is  very  mysterious  to  every  one 
else.  One  tries  to  make  up  a  tune  to  it  in  one's  mind, 
but  it  never  fits.     Mr  Queen's  clogs  must  syncopate. 

There  is  the  usual  quartet.  They  do  not  adver- 
tise themselves  as  the  California  Quartet,  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  kind  on  record,  but  they  will  doubtless 
atone  for  tins  oversight  when  they  leave.  They  sing 
atrociously,  excepting  the  basso,  but  they  imitate 
capitally.  Their  calliope  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
things  ever  perpetrated  by  the  voice.  The  Cragg 
family  consists  of  five  gradated  acrobats,  the  three 
youngest  being  children,  who  are  unusually  interest- 
ing looking  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  spangles. 
Their  uniform  is  a  sort  of  Majilton  circus  dress  suit, 
in  which  they  look  very  natty  at  first  but  excessively 
uncomfortable  afterward.  Their  feats  are  indescriba- 
ble, and  seem  to  consist  in  tying  themselves  up  into 
all  sorts  of  inextricable  knots  and  raveling  themselves 
with  great  ease  and  dexterity.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  particular  choice  as  to  which  end  they  shall 
stand  on,  being  quite  comfortable  either  way.  The 
eldest  of  the  children  passes  the  greater  portion  of  his 
lime  in  the  air,  where  he  is  an  indistinguishable,  con- 
stantly-revolving mass  of  black.  Being  brought  to 
earth,  he  is  only  an  anxious,  smileless,  business-like 
little  fellow,  who  takes  a  sailor's  pull  at  his  trousers 
before  each  feat,  and  plunges  into  it  as  if  he  wished 
it  well  over. 

Quick  and  agile  as  the  Craggs  are,  they  do  not  out- 
do Mr.  Frank  Mordatint  at  the  California,  who,  as 
the  Forsythe  brothers,  plays  peek-a-boo  with  him- 
self in  the  most  bewildering  way.  The  dual  role  has 
always  been  a  favorite  one,  since  the  time  of  the  Cor- 
sican  brothers,  but  in  no  time  have  two  brothers, 
separated  by  leagues  of  land,  been  so  perfectly 
ubiquitous  as  these  wonderful  Forsythes.  Kill  John 
on  a  settee,  there  is  a  scramble,  and,  presto !  Stuart 
walks  in  at  the  door;  hurl  him  over  a  precipice,  and 
Stuart  walks  in  at  the  wings;  drown  him  in  a  flood, 
ar.d  Stuart  turns  up  in  a  boat.  It  is  always  John  who 
is  getting  killed  and  Stuart  who  is  turning  up  a  sec- 
ond after,  but  they  never  meet  till  the  last  act,  when 
there  really  is  some  very  clever  doubling. 

One  likes  ones  melodrama  hot  and  strong,  and 
the  "  Power  of  Money  "  furnishes  the  most  delicious 
thorough-paced  villain  that  has  trod  the  boards  this 
many  along  day.  In  the  first  act  he  concocts  a  rob- 
bery, wrecks  a  train,  sets  it  a-fire,  shoots  one  man, 


stabs  another,  threatens  a  third,  and  leaves  the  stage 
Strewn  with  dead  mortality,  like  a  very  Hamlet.  In 
the  second  act  he  is  foiled  in  various  other  little  under- 
takings, and  there  is  a  tableau  of  virtue  triumphant. 
In  the  third  act  he  has  failed  to  abduct  a  girl,  but  has 
succeeded  in  abducting  a  young  boy  whom  he  drugs  ; 
he  knocks  down  the  wife  whom  he  has  abandoned, 
chloroforms  an  intrusive  Forsythe,  and  then  locks 
this  helpless  trio  up  in  an  abandoned  mole  to  be 
drowned  by  the  rising  flood.  In  the  next  act  he  takes 
to  dynamite,  plans  the  blowing  up  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  buys  a  chain-gang,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
intervention  of  three  of  the  United  States  army 
would  end  the  play  at  the  critical  point.  But  there  is 
still  work  left  for  him  to  do.  While  the  last  act  is 
comparatively  pleasant,  the  villain  still  is  in  it.  With 
his  head  swathed  in  a  fierce  red  handkerchief,  and 
flourishing  a  bowie-knife,  he  robs  the  hut  of  a  pocket- 
book  containing  a  million  dollars  in  bonds,  hurls  a 
man  over  a  precipice,  and  fights  two  knife-duels  to 
the  death. 

Considering  that  in  the  interim  he  has  chloro- 
formed a  girl,  tried  to  commit  bigamy,  has  corrupted 
his  aged  father-in-law,  and  committed  sundry  other 
little  acts  that  do  not  bear  close  inspection,  this  is  a 
pretty  lively  record.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Harkins  to  say 
that  he  does  not  seek  to  mitigate  by  a  degTee  the  vil- 
lainy of  Mr.  Joel  Carruthers.  He  gives  full  meas- 
ure, and  the  most  bloodthirsty  could  not  ask  more. 
In  deference  to  the  sympathies  of  the  gallery,  he  is 
pitted  against  a  clergyman  from  first  to  last,  for  if 
there  is  any  one  thing  that  delights  a  gallery  more 
than  another,  it  is  to  see  a  clergyman  show  fight,  and 
win  if  it  comes  to  blows,  for  the  gallery  instinct  is 
always  right. 

It  has  been  the  custom  during  the  week  to  pro- 
nounce against  "The  Power  of  Money,"  but  in  a 
wilderness  of  bad  there  are  some  oases  of  good. 

McKee  Rankin  is  a  capital  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
William,  Kate  Chester  is  an  excellentboy,  Jean  Clara 
Walters  has  one  of  those  hearty,  honest,  wholesome 
parts  in  which  she  is  always  so  much  liked,  and  the 
Horseshoe  Bend  scene,  a  bit  from  the  heart  of  the 
Alleghanies  with  the  breath  of  the  early  morningrest- 
ing  upon  it,  is  a  piece  of  stage  painting  worth  going 
to  see,  leaving  the  play  quite  out  of  the  question. 

We  are  in  one  of  those  stages  of  dramatic  reaction 
when  everything  is  likely  to  be  pretty  bad  for  a  while. 
We  seemed  to  have  reached  the  very*  lowest  level  in 
the  first  act  of  "The  Corner  Grocery  Store."  It 
threatened  to  be  a  revival  of  that  most  dreadful  thing, 
"  Peck's  Bad  Boy,"  which,  in  the  original,  is  humor 
afflicted  with  dry  rot,  but  which,  as  reproduced  upon 
a  stage,  is  simply  unendurable.  The  fact  that  the 
last  Peck's  bad  boy  was  a  little,  dry,  wizened  old  man 
in  knickerbockers  made  it  worse ;  but  when  this  bad 
boy  turned  out  to  be  a  very  boy,  a  shrewd-looking, 
black-eyed  youngster  with  some  mischief  in  him 
which  was  not  all  stage  mischief,  one  felt  half  willing 
to  pardon  the  complete  and  decorative  idiocy  of  the 
first  act  The  whole  play  is  hopelessly  and  irredeem- 
ably stupid,  but  Dan  Sully  the  comedian  and  the  boy 
are  both  rather  amusing,  and  only  need  setting  in 
something  rational  to_shine.  Mr.  Sully  as  a  nouveau 
riche  is  quite  uncomfortably  natural,  and  would  have 
been  an  actor  had  he  planted  himself  in  a  stock  com- 
pany to  grow.  His  company  is  reminiscent  of  the 
combination  horror  which  prevailed  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  which  the  world  had  fondly  hoped  was  now  as 
extinct  as  the  pterodactyl..  BETSY  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"A  Prisoner  for  Life"  opens  the  fall  season  at  the 
California. 

Jeffreys-Lewis  will  begin  a  starring  tour  in  this  city 
some  time  in  September. 

Rumor  has  it  that  Emma  Nevada  is  to  go  on  a 
concert  tour  of  America  in  a  few  months. 

Mrs.  McKee  Rankin  makes  her  first  appearance  as 
a  member  of  the  California  company  next  week. 

The  California  has  secured,  through  Augustin 
Daly,  the  San  Francisco  rights  to  the  latest  London 
comedy  success,  "The  Magistrate."  which  Daly  pro- 
duces at  his  own  theatre  next  month. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  wit  in  "Dan  Sully's  Corner 
Grocery,"  the  bills  allot  the  part  of  Budweiser's  dog 
to  A.  K.  Nine.  En  passant,  the  dog  is  such  a  good 
actor  that  he  is  fully  entitled  to  two  initials. 

A  "  divorce  "  dinner  is  rather  a  peculiar  feast,  but 
such  an  one  was  celebrated  by  the  celebrated  diva, 
Adelina  Patti.  recently,  in  Paris.  It  was  served  at 
Brebant's,  for  her  witnesses,  her  lawyer,  and  Signor 
Nicolini  and  his  children. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Stechhan,  who  has  so  successfully  man- 
aged the  Standard  Theatre  for  a  year  and  more,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  that  theatre  (as  was  an- 
nounced last  week),  and  has  now  assumed  the  man- 
agement of  Clara  Foltz's  lecture  tour. 

"Pique"  will  not  be  produced  at  the  California 
until  week  after  next.  It  is  one  of  Augustin  Daly's 
most  successful  plays.  D.  H.  Harkins  plays  his 
original  role  of  the  husband,  in  which  he  played  over 
three  hundred  performances  in  New  York. 

M.  B.  Curtis,  who  has  been  resting  in  this  city  for 
some  weeks  past,  will  follow  the  present  attraction  at 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre  August  24th.  He  plays  a  two- 
weeks'  engagement,  devoting  one  week  to  "  Sam'l  of 
Posen,"  and  one  to  its  sequel,   "  Spot  Cash." 

Marcus  M.  Henry  is  in  receipt  of  correspondence 
from  Mr.  Henry  W,  Shaw  ("Josh  Billings,"  the  hu- 
morous lecturer)  and  Major  J.  B.  Pond,  director  of 
the  Louise  Clara  Kellogg  Concert  Party,  relative  to 
their  appearance  here  some  time  in  September. 

Longfellow  in  a  minstrel  programme !  It  is  no  dis- 
credit to  Longfellow  or  the  minstrels  either.  "The 
Village  Blacksmith  "  in  black  face  is  all  very  well,  but 
a  glittering  diamond  ring  on  the  smith's  hand  smacks 
rather  too  much  of  the  Mastodon  minstrels  to  match 
with  the  verses  of  the  Cambridge  poet. 

Miss  Beatrice  Lyster,  the  Australian  actress,  and 
Mr.  frank  Wright,  each  sang  a  song  on  the  opening 
night  of  "The  Power  of  Money."  Owing  to  the 
thought  fulness  and  the  promptitude  of  the  California 
management,  the  songs  have  since  been  suppressed. 
A  grateful  public  acknowledges  the  intervention. 

Portly  Miss  Murlha  Porteous,  who  entered  on  her 
operatic  career  two  years  ago  at  the  Tivoli,  is  cre- 
ating a  sensation  at  an  Eastern  watering-place  by  the 
startling  character  of  her  bathing-dress.  It  is  wine- 
colored  flannel,  with  white  silk  huzzar  stripes,  knobbed 
with  pearl  buttons.  (Our  fashion  editress  is  away, 
so  we  may  not  have  the  technical  terms  just  right, 
but  that's  what  it  looks  like.) 


The  San  Francisco  Philharmonic  Society  announces 
an  extra  concert,  to  be  given  at  Piatt's  Hall  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  August  22d,  the  occasion  being  the 
farewell  appearance  of  Conductor  Gustav  Hinrichs, 
prior  to  his  departure  for  New  York.  Seven  num- 
bers will  be  played,  including  several  new  selections. 

"William  and  Susan  "  a  romantic  drama  by  Wilis, 
the  London  dramatist  who  wrote  "The  Man  o' 
Airlie,"  is  announced  for  next  week  at  the  California, 
and  it  is  further  announced  that  ' '  the  production  will 
be  precisely  like  that  given  by  the  Kendals  at  the 
St.  James  Theatre,  lxmdon,  where  the  play  ran  for 
months." 

The  Haverly  quartet  gives  a  very  excellent  imita- 
tion of  a  church  organ.  This  beautiful  effect  was  en- 
tirely lost  on  Monday  night  owing  to  the  attention  of 
the  audience  being  distracted  by  a  slight  disturbance 
in  the  auditorium.  The  calliope  imitation  was  also 
interfered  with  by  the  hissing  of  the  calcium  lamp. 
The  quartet  was  mad. 

The  minstrel  troupe  at  the  Baldwin  is  not  a  very 
good  one,  but,  good  or  bad,  the  price  of  admission 
is  ridiculously  high.  A  dollar  and  a  half  for  a  min- 
strel show  is  absurd.  Better  minstrel  performances 
have  been  given  here  for  half  the  money.  But  if  the 
Baldwin  people  want  to  lower  the  tone  of  their  thea- 
tre with  minstrel  shows,  they  had  better  lower  their 
prices,  too. 

When  the  little  Craggs  have  finished  their  tum- 
blings, they  go  out  among  the  audience  and  sell  their 
photographs  to  the  tender-hearted  and  the  weak-wit- 
ted.  This  is  a  nuisance  which  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted in  a  first-class  theatre.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  plate-glass,  nickel-plate,  and  gorgeous  upholstery 
in  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  Photograph -selling  does 
not  match  the  furniture  and  belongs  only  in  a  circus 
tent 

The  Beethoven  Quintet  Club  announce  a  series 
of  concerts  to  be  given  during  September,  October, 
and  November,  at  Irving  Hall.  The  first  concert 
takes  place  on  Thursday  evening.  September  17th,  on 
which  occasion  the  selections  will  be  from  Haydn, 
Schumann,  Schubert,  and  Rubenstein,  while  Miss 
Louise  Elliott  will  render  two  vocal  solos.  The 
members  of  the  club  are  Miss  Estelle  Hanchette, 
Mr.  Otto  Blankart,  Mr.  R.  Uhlig,  Mr.  R.  Poppen- 
berg  Sr. ,  and  Mr.  M.  Solano. 

Adele  Godoy,  a  young  girl  whose  family  were  of 
high  standing  in  San  Francisco,  has  been  studying 
the  art  of  acting  in  Holland.  All  of  the  Godoys 
were  great  linguists  and  musicians,  as  every  one  re- 
members, and  Adele  is  even  more  accomplished  than 
the  others.  Her  photograph,  taken  as  the  Duke  of 
York,  has  been  exposed  in  the  window  of  a  music- 
store  on  Post  Street,  "and  it  now  transpires  that  she 
is  coming  home  to  America,  and  wants  to  play  in 
English.  She  is  anxious  to  try  first  how  New  York 
will  receive  her. 

There  are  six  Craggs  in  all,  but  only  five  of  them 
appear  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  The  last  of  the 
Craggs,  a  mere  craglet,  has  been  seized  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  The 
little  Cragg  languishes  for  his  summersaults,  for  his 
little  dress-coat,  and  for  the  applause  which  is  already 
as  sweet  to  him  as  to  the  big  Craggs,  but  he  is  the 
victim  of  misplaced  philanthropy,  which  lays  an  em- 
bargo on  his  business  without  giving  him  any  quid 
pro  quo.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  is  like  the  heathen  missionaries—  always 
extending  help  to  those  who  don't  want  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  took  their  farewell  of  the 
English  stage  last  month.  Their  theatre  had  ranked 
in  London  very  much  as  Daly's  has  in  New  York, 
and  their  farewell  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  grand 
social  demonstration.  Thefirst  act  of  "  Money  "  was 
given,  with  Ellen  Terry,  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  Mrs. 
John  Wood — the  three  favorites  of  London — in  the 
cast.  After  this  followed  a  mixed  bill,  very  badly 
played.  Miss  Nellie  Calhoun,  the  California  girl, 
who  for  the  past  year  has  been  leading  lady  at  the 
Bancroft's  theatre,  is  coming  home,  half  round  the 
world,  to  spend  her  vacation  In  San  Jose.  She  is  said 
to  have  Anglomania  in  its  most  rabid  form. 

Hayman  has  gone  East  with  the  intention  of  or- 
ganizing a  stock  company  for  the  Baldwin  Theatre. 
Although  it  is  not  announced  authoritatively,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  great  Salvini  will  shortly  appear  at  this 
house  supported  by  an  English-speaking  company. 
"  In  His  Power,"  the  play  underlined  for  production 
on  the  7th  of  September,  is  the  maiden  play  of  a 
young  English  writer  who  has  just  arrived  in  New- 
York  to  supervise  its  production  at  Wallack's.  Al- 
though the  Baldwin  Theatre  has  been  put  into  such 
thorough  repair,  the  plans  for  its  future  are  still  a  lit- 
tle hazy,  owing  to  several  canceled  contracts,  in- 
cluding' those  of  Bartley  Campbell  and  Genevieve 
Ward. 

"  La  Paloma"  is  having  one  of  its  periodical  res- 
urrections. It  is  now  played  by  request  by  every 
orchestra  in  town,  thumped  on  every  piano,  banged 
on  every  banjo,  and  shrieked  or  growled  in  every 
form  of  voice.  Aimee  first  introduced  it  to  San 
Francisco,  but  in  her  hands  it  was  so  manifestly  im- 
proper that  no  one  dared  pick  it  up.  Since  then  it 
has  frequently  been  sung  in  an  expunged  form,  and 
dropped  again.  Miss  Man-  Irwin  reintroduced  it  to 
the  public  last  week,  presumably  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, and  with  an  accent  which  would  have  curdled 
the  blood  of  n  Spanish  Don.  But  its  music  once 
more  look  the  wayward  fancy  of  lire  public;  hence 
j  we  suffer. 

It  was  observed  on  the  last  night  of  the  Daly  en- 
:  gagement   that    the   famous  settings   of    "Love  on 
Crutches"  were  not  employed,  and  that  the  drawing- 
I  room  of  Mrs.  Margery  Gwinne  was  actual';- 
in  spots.     One  portiere  was  three-quarters    I 
i  too  short,  and  the  l>eauiiful  carved  doors  had  been 
I  carefully  put  away.     The  Daly  people  themselves 
were  palpably  tired  and  careless,  and  for  the  first 
!  time  seemed  to  be  having  a  good  time  among  them- 
selves, undismayed  by  the  watchful  eye  of  the  man- 
ager.    When  IDC  manager  himself  was  called  before 
the  curtain,  he  was  suspected  by  those  who  did  not 
know    him    to  Ik:    the    stage-carpenter.      It    was  the 
first  view   of  the    Dalys    without  their  Sunday  man- 
ners. 

Ilarrv  Courtainc,  an  actor  who  spent  sevei 
of  his  life,  before  and   behind  the  bars,  saloon  and 
prison  respectively,   in   this  city,  but   finally  pulled 

himself  together  and  secured  a  good  en. 
witli  an  Eastern  company,  is  now  in  London.  That 
he  has  fallen  into  his  old  ways  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing: "  t'ourtaine's  personal  apj>earancc  just  now 
is  peculiar.  He  wears  a  long  Newmarket  coat  reach- 
1  ing  to  his  heels,  a  flannel  shirt  that  once  was  gray,  a 


paper  collar  of  ancient  and  not  immaculate  desc; 
lion,  and  a  tall  silk  hat  which  age  has  withered 
custom   staled.     This    last-mentioned    article   of  ai 
parel  is  set  carefully  oh  one  side  of  his  head,  and  in 
his  hand  he  carries  a  switch  cane  which  he  swings 
jauntily  in  the  air.      He  looks  for  all  the  world  like  jj 
modern  reproduction  of  Dick  Swiveller." 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Cast  for  Week  ending  August  15th. 

California  Theatre.  Rankin  &  Rial,  Propriei 
tors;  E.  D.  Price,  Manager. x  Bill,  "  Power  o) 
Money."     Cast  as  follows: 

Forsythe,  Frank  Mordauni ;  General  W,.rd>lcy,  McK«* 
Rankin;  Master  Willy  Wordsley.  Miss  Kate  Chester;  Joiji 
Larruthers,  D.  H.  Harkins;  Peter  Lucius  Jolland,  C.  B 
Bishop;  Stagfoot,  J.  J.  Wallace;  Sergeant  Wenzel,  Frank 
Wright;  Mr.  Simon  Bloke,  C.  G.  £ay;  Sheriff  Wiley,  E, 
N.Thayer;  Guard  No.  1,  H.  Z.  Boswruth;  Joe,  Williaj» 
Dongan;  Kit,  C.  J.  Green;  Mo>e,  Robert  Mum 
nel,  M.  Harrison;  Marie,  Mis-  I-atcl  Morris;  Jeanne 
Wordsley,  Miss  Helen  Rand;  Artemesia  Citnton  Jolland, 
Miss  Beatrice  Lyster:  Aunt  Dorothy,  Miss  Jean  Clai* 
Walters. 

The  Standard  Theatre.— Cornelius  ft  Mc- 
Bride,  Managers.     Closed  during  the  week. 

Tivoli  Opera  House. — Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.    Bill :  "The  Georgians."    Cast  as  follows: 

Rhododendron,  H.  W.  Frillman;  Boboli,  R.  D.  Valergai 
Jol  Hidden,  T.  W.  Eckert:  Cocobo,  E.  N.  Knight :  Pater* 
no,  H.  Nieman;  Ferosa.  Miss  HeleneDingeon  ;  Nani.  Misi 
Kate  Marchi. 

Bcsh  Street  Theatre.  — Chas.  P.  Hall.  Acting 
Manager.  Bill:  "The  Corner  Grocery."  Cast  a; 
follows : 

Daddy  Nolan,  Daniel  Sully  ;  Henry-  Budweiser,  Burt  G. 
Clark ;  Lawyer  Rapp,  John  Robinson ;  Tom  Nolan, 
Charles  Edwards  ;  Jimmy  Nolan,  Master  Malvey  :  Patrid 
Conroy,  P.  Pau  ;  Deputy  Sheriff,  T.  McCoy:  Budweisai 
Dog,  A.  K.  Nine;  Messenger  A.  D.  T.,  A.  Kydd  :  Mrs. 
Michael  Nolan,  Fannie  Sanford ;  Jennie  Burke,  Mamii 
Johnston. 

Baldwin     Theatre.  — Al.    Hayman,    Manager. 
Haverly's    American-European   Minstrels,    includti 
the  Cragg  family,  Charley  Reed,  and  others. 

Grand  Opera  House.— John  A.  Stevens, 
Bill:  "Monte  Cristo."     Cast  as  follows : 

Edmund  Dantes,  John  A.  Stevens;  M.  Morel,  W.  De- 
land;  Abbe  Faria,  B.  W.  Turner;  Governor,  George  Tiu> 
ner;  Sentinel,  Irving Beatty;  Captain,  G.  W.Ewing:  M 
cedes,  Miss  Mabel  Bert;  Nortier,  Theodore  Hamilton; 
Danglars,  J.  W.  Thompson;  M.  Villefort,  Charles  EH 
monds;  Count  de  Morcerf,  George  Staley;  Albert  de  Mor- 
ccrf,  George  Montserrat ;  Caderouse,  W.  E.  Sheldon;  Car* 
conte,  Mrs.  Charles  Edmonds. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open  from 
9  a.  M.  to  II  P.  M. 

Olympian  Rink,  comer  Suiter  and  Jones.— J.  B. 
Keys.  Manager.     Fancy  skating,  racing,  etc. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Dan  Sully's  com- 
pany in  "The  Corner  Grocery." 

At  the  California,  next  week,  the  stock  company  in 
"William  and  Susan." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  slock 
company  in  "The  Georgians." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in  "  Monte  Cristo," 

At  the  Standard,  nexi  week,  no  performance  will 
be  given. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week,  Haverly's  United  Amer- 
ican-European Minstrels. 


There  is  a. somebody  in  Syracuse  who  under  the 
guise  of  a  sturdy  bee  buzzes  thus,  through  the  Stand- 
ard, in  the  ear  of  Mr.  Henry  James:    "  DEAJt   MR. 
JAMES:  Don't  believe  anyone   who  tells  you  '  Tj 
Bostonians  '  is  good,  or  even   tolerable.      Don't  t 
lieve  any  one  who  says  he  can  read  it.     He  is  tellii 
you  an  amiable  fib.     Do  your  humble  beeafavc_, 
and  whisper  in  strict  confidence  what  makes  you  think 
a  parodv  of  your  worst  mannerisms  can  be  liked  o) 
suffered  by  the  readers  whom  your  admiral 
work  won  for  you.     You  have  taughl  people  to  de- 
light in  you  at  your  best,  and  if  you  are  determined 
to  do  '  space '  work  for  the  mere  profit  of  it,  won't  yot 
please  take  it  to  the  New  York  Herald,  which  is  fonc 
of  that  sort  of  thing,  pays  well  for  it,  and  w  ill  print  il 
in  its  columns  where  it  will  never  be  seen  by  any  om 
who  loves  you.     You  begin  with   'A  New 
Winter '  and  '  Lady  Barberina '  the  descent  of  a  steer 
hill  with  Oblivion  at  the  bottom  of  it.     The  author  o 
'  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  '  you  and  I  know  —your  be* 
relies  on  your  appreciation — merits  something  beiiei 
than  that.      Pray  put  on  the  brakes — put  them  Of 
hard  !  "      "  And  if  we  were  Miss  Murtree's  bee,"  add! 
this  saucy  writer,  "  we  should  whisper :   "  RES 
Maham  :  It  is  no  doubt   unmannerly  to  tow 
sweet  cup  of  success   with  a  hint  of  dispi . 
could  you  prune  the  descriptions?     Il  is   - 
hesitantly,  lor  we  all  know  how  charming  the 
lions  are';  but  they  are  so  good    that  Ihey  should  bf 
better,    and   they  are   loo   good  to   I 
Description,  dearest  Miss    Murfree,  can  not  I 

-round  of  a  novel;  the 
portrayed  upon  il  as  a  background,  do  you  not  think! 

.    uld  you.  by   the 
use  some  of  the  manliness  v. 
l.ul  \  our   lice  a--  10  yOUl 

scriptions  a  little  more  virile,  a  little  less    lo  slid 
hard  — like  a    V; 

lions?     Your  bee  can  not   hum  a  homily  at   tin-  mo- 
ment ;  but  read  William  Black  s   '  Macleod  -  I 
lei  us  say,  and  then  read   'Yolandc,'  and'eompa 
thus  the  earlier  and  later  work  of  a  novelist  wh 
artistic  creed  is   in   three  articles:   I.  —  I  tescriuti; 
11.      1  >,  .i-ription.     HI.— Description.     You  will  fid 
an  awful  warning  in   '  Yolande,  if  you  can  read  ffl 
book  through." 


The  typical  bather  (says  PI      delphia  AVtflb 

has  on  a  single  garment,  \\  n<>  .no. nut   l» 

the  corset  which  she  wears  underneath  the  combinij 

tion  of  waists  and   trous*  rs. 

:  ■  ■  ■  irncd 

brown,   thai  Iter  pretty  face  is  of  a  hue  to  match,  ai 

that  her  hair  is  a    natural    yellow.      She    is  ad. .red1 

the  men,  but  the  matron-  look  askew  at  her.     It 

be  said  in  her  defense  that  the    n 

cumspect  girls  wear  stockings  as  the  1 

Up  to  the  knees   while  bathing,    and    that  skin-ti 

shirts  are  common. J 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


HEITEN    HUNT    JACKSON. 

This  gifted  lady — who  died  in  this  ciLy  last  Wednes- 
day afternoon — was  the  daughter  of  Professor  Fjske, 
of  Amherst  College.  She  was  born  in  Amherst, 
Mass.,  in  1830.  On  the  death  of  her  parents,  in  early 
childhood,  she  removed  to  Boston  and  lived  with  her 
uncle.  Julius  Palmer.  Even  at  school  she  showed 
signs  ofjhat  great  literary  ability  which  in  after  years 
caused  Emerson  to  rank  her  as  the  first  literary  wom- 
an of  America;  but  she  did  not  use  her  powers  until 
after  the  sudden  death  of  her  first  husband.  Major 
Hunt.  This  event  cast  over  her  mind  a  gloom,  to 
escape  which  she  turned  her  attention  to  writing.  By 
degrees  she  improved  and  became  known,  until  the 
initials  "  H.  H."  had  a  recognized  standing  in  the 
'  best  literary  circles  of  America.  She  has  for  years 
been  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Century  and  other 
magazines,  and  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  historical 
sketches  and  novels,  among  which  may  be  cited  "A 
Century  of  Dishonor"  and  "  Ramona."  These  two 
books  were  inspired  by  the  strong  sympathy  she  con- 
ceived for  the  Indian  aborigines  during  a  *isit  to 
Southern  California  undertaken  for  the  Century  Com- 
pany. 

While  at  Colorado  Springs — where  her  husband, 
Colonel  Jackson,  now  resides — Mrs.  Jackson  sus- 
tained a  compound  fracture  of  the  right  leg  and 
shortly  came  to  California  to  regain  her  strength  in 
the  orange  groves  of  Los  Angeles.  Here  she  con- 
tracted malarial  fever,  which,  growing  worse,  she 
came  to  this  city  for  medical  treatment.  The  fever 
was  cured,  but  in  its  place  came  a  far  worse  disease 
— cancer  of  the  stomach.  She  remained  cheerful  to 
the  last,  though  she  had  known  for  a  long  time  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  disease. 

We  give  herewith  one  of  the  most  striking  of  Mrs. 
Jackson's  poems — one  that  has  appeared  in  the  col- 
lections of  Fields,  Coates,  and  Charles  A.  Dana,  and 
was  given  a  place  of  honor  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
in  his  "  Parnassus  ": 

CORONATION. 

At  the  king's  gate  the  subtle  noon 

Wove  filmy  yellow  nets  of  sun  ; 
Into  the  drowsy  snare  too  soon 

The  guards  fell,  one  by  one. 

Through  the  king's  gate,  unquestioned  then, 
A  beggar  went,  and  laughed :  "  This  brings 

Me  chance,  at  last,  to  see  if  men 
Fare  better,  being  kings." 

The  king  sat  bowed  beneath  his  crown, 
Propping  his  face  with  listless  hand ; 

Watching  the  hour-glass  sifting  down 
Too  slow  its  shining  sand. 

"  Poor  man,  what  wouldst  thou  have  of  me?" 
The  beggar  turned,  and  pitying, 
Replied,  like  one  in  dream  :  "Of  thee, 
Nothing.     I  want  the  king." 

Uprose  the  king,  and  from  his  head 
Shook  off  the  crown  and  threw  it  by. 
"  O  man !  thou  must  have  known,"  he  said, 

"  A  greater  king  than  I." 

Through  all  the  gates,  unquestioned  then, 
Went  king  and  beggar  hand  in  hand. 

Whispered  the  king :  ' '  Shall  I  know  when 
Before  his  throne  I  stand?  " 

The  beggar  laughed.     Free  winds  in  haste 

Were  wiping  from  the  king's  hot  brow 
The  crimson  lines  the  crown  had  traced. 
"  This  is  his  presence  now." 

At  the  king's  gate,  the  crafty  noon 

Unwove  its  yellow  nets  of  sun ; 
Out  of  their  sleep  in  terror  soon 

The  guards  waked,  one  by  one. 

"  Ho  here !     Ho  there !     Has  no  man  seen 
The  king  ?  "     The  cry  ran  to  and  fro ; 
Beggar  and  king,  they  laughed,  I  ween. 
The  laugh  that  free  men  know. 

On  the  king's  gate  the  moss  grew  gray; 

The  king  came  not     They  called  him  dead ; 
And  made  his  eldest  son  one  day 

Slave  in  his  father's  stead. 


CCCLXVI.-BM  of   Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 
Augrust  16,  1S85. 
French  Vegetable  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Shrimp  Salad. 
Ca!Fs  Liver  Saute. 
Broiled  Tomatoes.     Green  Peas. 
Roast  Beef.     Baked  Potatoes. 
String  Bean  Salad. 
Apple  Charlotte. 
Peaches,  Plums,  Grapes,   Pears,   Nectarines,  Gages,  Figs, 
and  Apples. 
Calf's  Liver.— Have  water,  with  a  little  salt,  on  the  fire, 
and  at  the  first  boiling  throw  in  the  slices  of  liver  for  five 
minutes,  and  then  drain  them.     Put  two  ounces  of  butter  in 
a  frying-pan,  and  set  it  on  a  sharp  fire ;  when   melted  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley  and  green   onions,  and  then 
the  fiver.     Sprinkle  on  a  saltspoonful  of  flour,  then  hall"  a 
wineglass  of  warm  broth,  the  same  of  claret  wine^  salt,  pep- 
per, and  a  pinch  of  allspice.     Serve  when  finished.     It  takes 
only  ten  or  twelve  minutes  for  the  whole  process. 


—  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  has  resumed  teach- 
ing,  and  can  be  found  at  his  residence,  206  Ellis 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


California  up  with  the  Times. 

The  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  witnessed  a  mar- 
velous improvement  in  our  Golden  Stale,  from  a  wil- 
derness to  a  prosperous  and  highly  civilized  commu- 
nity. This  wondrous  advance  is  shown  in  many 
ways.  But  in  none  is  it  more  plainly  seen  than  in  the 
fashionable  and  graceful  appearance  of  our  ladies. 
In  this  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  the  means 
of  knowing  that  California  leads  the  world.  This  su- 
periority has  been  brought  about  by  the  beautiful- 
shaped  and  perfect-fitting  corsets  introduced  by  the 
celebrated  Freud's  Corset  House.  Nowhere  else  have 
the  ladies  the  facilities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  most  approved  models  of  the  female  form  divine. 
Every  lady,  poor  or  wealthy,  can  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  queen  by  wearing  Freud's  unrivaled  cor- 
sets. The  great  reputation  of  our  goods  has  given 
rise  to  many  imitations,  against  which  we  caution  the 
public.  To  still  further  increase  the  superb  attrac- 
tions of  the  ladies,  we  carry  full  lines  of  the  latest 
styles  of  hoop-skirls  and  bustles  adopted  by  fashion- 
able society,  and  without  which  no  lady's  toilet  is 
complete.  Remember  Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos. 
742  and  744  Market  Street  and  10  and  12  Dupont 
Street.  We  close  daily  at  six  o'clock  p.  M„  except  on 
Saturdays. 

■  ♦■  * 

—  Darwin's  theory  of  the  si/rvival  of  the 
fittest  applies  to  public  halls  as  well  as  toother  things, 
and  an  admirable  example  of  it  is  found  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Hall,  which  is  the  fittest  for  public  meet- 
ings, lectures,  concerts,  etc.,  in  the  city,  and  survives 
because  of  its  frequent  renovation. 


-Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


-  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  Advice  to  the  Aged.     Use  Muller's  Peb- 
ble  Spectacles.     135  Montgomery  St.,  near  Bush. 


PHILHARMONIC    SOCIETY. 


EXTRA 

o  o  nsr  c  :e 


PLATT'S     HALL, 


OX  SATI  1EU  1 V  AFTEKXOON,   II  (.1  ST  22,  1885, 
AT  2  O'CLOCK. 


FAREWELL    APPEARANCE    OF    DIRECTOR 
CI'STAVE    IIIVICK  l!«. 

GRAND   ORCHESTRA. 

M J»S    BELLA   WILTOX  and    HEME V    HEYMA\, 

Soloists. 


Sale  of  Boxes  and  Seats  (no  extra  to  reserve)  begins  on 
Wednesday,  August  19th,  at  Sherman  &  Clay's  Music  Store* 


TWENTIETH  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

OF    THE 

MECHANICS'    INSTITUTE 

OPEN'S  AUGUST  25th, 
CLOSES SEPTEMBER  2<itU 

With  a  most  comprehensive  display  of 

MANUFACTURES,  NATURAL  PRODUCTS  &  ARTS 

Craml   Instrumental    Concert   each   Day   and 
Evening. 

SPECIAL  FLOKAL  BAYS  EACH  WEEK. 

Over  $1200  offered  as  premiums  for  Floral  Work. 

P.   B.  CORNWALL,  President. 
W.  P.  STOUT,  Secretary. 


TIVOLI    OPERA  HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers, 

W.  F.  Rochester Stage  Manager. 


This  evening,   and   every   evening  during  this   A\eek  only, 

Offenbach's  beautiful  opera  coinique, 

Till:   GEORGIANS. 

With  an  excellent  cast  and  splendid  mounting. 


Admission,  25  cents. 


.Re; 


■ved  seats,  50  cents. 


L  LEBENBAUM 

Begs  to  inform  his  many  friends  and  customers  that  lie  has  severed 
his  connection  with  the  firm  of  LEBEXBAl'M,  tiOLDBERt;  &  BOWEN, 
No.  432  Pine  Street,  and  that  he  has  purchased  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  C.  J.  IIAWLEY  &  CO..  Grocers, 

NOS.  215  AND  217  SUTTER  STREET, 

NEAR  KEARNY,  where  he  will  be  pleased  to  give  his  personal  attention 
to  all  orders  entrusted  to  him.  Thankful  for  the  kind  patronage  of 
the  past,  he  hopes  for  a  continuance  of  the  same  in  (he  future. 

MR.  WM.  M.  HAND  AND  MR.  GEO.  F.  WATERS, 

Late  Salesmen  with  the  old  firm,  can  be  found  at  the  above  locality. 


THE  FAMOUS  CALIFORNIA  ROMANCE 


BY  HELEX  JACKSON-"  H.  H." 


This  now  famous  volume    has    reached  a  sale  of  over    l  it  1  l,i;\    T1IOI  SAND    COPIES,  ami  (lie 

sale  Is  uualtafeil. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  says  of  the  author  that  she  is  "a  Murillo  in  Literature,"  and  that  the  story  "  is 
one  of  the  most  artistic  creations  of  American  literature."  Says  a  lady,  herself  an  author:  "  To  me  it  is  the 
most  distinctive  piece  of  work  we  have  had  in  this  country  since  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  and  its  exquisite 
finish  of  style  is  beyond  that  classic."  "The  book  is  truly  an  American  novel,"  say  ihe  Boston  Advertiser. 
"Ramona  is  one  of  the  most  charming  creations  of  modern  fiction,''  says  Charles  D.  Warner,  in  the 
Hartford  Conrant.     "The   romance  of  the   story  is  irresistibly  fascinating,"  says   The  Indendent. 

"  The  best  novel  written  by  a  woman  since  George  Eliot  died,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  Mrs.  Jackson's 
'  Ramona.'  What  action  is  there  !  What  motion  !  How  entrainant  it  is  !  It  carries  us  along  as  if  mount- 
ed on  a  swift  horse's  back,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  it  is  only  when  we  return  for  a  second  reading  that  we 
can  appreciate  the  fine  handling  of  the  characters,  and  especially  the  Spanish  mother  drawn  with  a  stroke  as 
keen  and  firm  as  that  which  portrayed  George  Eliot's  "  Dyrothca.'  " — T.  II  .  Higginson  in  Harper's  Bazar. 

Some  enthusiastic  Eastern  critic  finds  in  "  Ramona"  the  Great  American  Novel.  We  had  supposed 
that  criticism  had  forgotten  that  title;  but,  since  it  is  still  extant,  we  take  occasion  to  say  that  while  Mrs. 
Jackson's  story  is  not  the  great  American  novel,  it  is  beyond  comparison  the  best  California  novel  that  has 
yet  been  written.  Yet  there  is  no  breach  of  probability  in  it ;  the  story  unfolds  itself  as  naturally  as  life.  It 
is  hardly  like  a  novel  with  a  plot  at  all;  it  is  almost  as  if  Mrs.  Jackson  were  narrating  some  real  history  of 
the  life  of  some  one  she  had  known.  It  is  hard  to  say  adequately  how  pretty  and  tender  and  complete  it 
all  is. — Overland  Monthly. 


One  vol., 


l2mo,  eloth,  black  and  gold  covers.      Price,  $1.50. 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


For  sale  by  all  Bookseller*  on 


ROBERTS  BROS.,  BOSTON,  AND  SAMUEL  CARSON  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


aim:  tiii:  PUBLISHERS. 


By  consumers  as  superior  in  quality  to  any  ever  before  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States. 

SPECIAL    MANUFACTURE 

CRACKERS!  FANCY  BISCUITS 

OF  UNLIMITED  VARIETY. 

FANCY    CRACKER    CO.,  H.  W.  BACHELDER,  MANACER, 

1130  Market  Street,  between  Mason  and  Taylor. 

S.  LEBENBAUM  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  STAPLE  AND   FANCY   GROCERIES, 

choice  WINES  and  LIQUORS.       Importers  of  Furnishing 

GOODS  and  BASKETS. 

1443   TO    1449    POLK   STREET,    CORNER    CALIFORNIA. 


OF 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 

Open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  11  P.  H. 


MUSIC  AND  THE  MODERN  LANCUACES. 


The  Lady  Principals  of  Van  Ness  Seminary,  having  in 
view  the  idea  of  making  the  subject  of  Music  and  the  study 
of  the  Modern  Languages  a  specialty  in  their  institution, 
have  secured — 

For  the  Piano— PROF.  FREDERICK  ZECH  Jr. 

For  the  Guitar— PROF.   FERRAR. 

FortheGermauLanguase-MME.  KIRSCH BACKER. 

For  French— MLLE.  CORTEZ  and  MME.  GIFFARD. 

MRS.  GAMELE  gives  her  personal  attention  to  Draw- 
ing and  Painting  in  Oils,  Water  Colors,  Pastel,  and  Crayon. 
Ladies  not  connected  with  the  school  may  avail  themselves 
of  the  instructions  of  these  teachers  upon  the  same  terms  as 
regular  pupils  and  at  most  reasonable  rates.  For  particu- 
lars in  full  detail,  inquire  at 

Van  \ess  Seminary,  1223  Pine  Street* 


MRS.  S.  E.  GAMELE 
MRS.  E.  H.  WOODS 


'■|  Principals. 


GOLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION, 

Pkelnn's  Building,  Booms  6,  S,  9,  10,  11. 

Entrance,  S06  Market  Street.  Gas  Specialists; 
positively  extract  teeth  without  pain;  only  office  that  makes 
and  gives  the  celebrated  "Col  ton  Gas;"  established  in  1863; 
over  15,000  references ;  also,  performs  all  operations  in  Den- 
tistry. 


PACIFIC  SURETY  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

CAPITAL,   $100,000. 

Organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  issuing  Bonds  of  Sure- 
tyship on  behalf  of  Government,  Bank;  and  Railway  Offi- 
cers, and  all  employees  in  positions  of  trnst.  Will  also  act 
as  surety  on  Bonds  required  in  the  Courts. 

Directors— Geo.  C.  Perkins,  Albert  Miller,  C.  T.  Hop- 


Wir 


kins,  J.   L.   Moody,   H.  Wadsworth,  J.  N.  Knowles, 
Clilt,  J.  J.  Valentine,  H.  L.  Davis,  Wallace  Everson,  A.  P. 
Redding. 

Wallace  Everson,  President ;  J.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Presi- 
dent;  E.    F.   Green,   Secretary;    A.  P.    Redding,   General 
Manager. 
Head  oilier,  32S  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FURNITURE    STORED. 

Furniture,  Trunks,  Pianos,  etc.,  taken  care  of  at  PIO- 
NEER WAREHOUSE,  310  Stockton  St.,  near  Sutter;  30 
years'  reference  given;  advances  made.     H.  Windel  &  Co. 


FALL   STYLES. 


BUTTERIGK'S 

Patterns  and  J.  F.  IngallM'H  Illustrated  Books 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington  Embroidery,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  II.  A.  DEMIM; 
Agent,  124  Post  Street,  Han  Francisco. 


JOHN    GASH, 

ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia.    Take  elevator. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIO, 

S3S  MARKET  ST..  OPPOSITE  1  Ol  BTH, 
For  the  very  finest  Photograph*. 


The  Largest  Hat  Store  on  this  Coast 


332-334  KEARNY  STREET, 

Between  Bush  and  Pine  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
Branch,    1212—1214    Market    St.,  above   Taylor. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.     Mailed  free. 


THE    OTYERSAL    FAVORITE! 


Till:  I  K. Ill-Ill  WIX. 


( ( 


HOUSEHOLD" 


SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  SfKCiAL  Ofphk, 
which  is  equivalent  to  tliree 
mi  on  ( I  is   trial. 

Sam  11c I  Hill  Estate 

CITV  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  si. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel,  S.  9. 


THE    FINEST 

Pure  Natural  mineral  Water, 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  everywhere. 
Ilepot  513  Sacramento  St.,  S.  I  . 


THE,' 


ARGONAUT. 


I 


WE  LEAO!— OTHERS  FOLLOW  I 


See  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent* 


29  Tost  Street. 


KHMCDonaliL 

—PRESIDENT. 

RHMcDonald  J^py  tf 

1  VICE-PREST^^^\      J  |f^ 


ANK 


'Oldest  Chartered 

^^rcial  Bank 

~G&Ta>  Pacific  CoasL 

/Gapihl*  1.000,000,00. 

f^  Surplus  I  450,000,00. 

"'San  Francisco,  GalJanl?  1885. 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 
[Established  185*.] 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.     Telephone  No.  35. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 

309  Sausonic  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 


Snn  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 


Have  agents  in  every   prominent   commercial   city  in  the 
world. 


.   WILLIAMS. 


A.   CHESEBROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION   BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  TheCunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston  ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

JOHN   TAYLOR   &    CO. 

114,  ll«.  lis  Fine  St. 
ASSAYEKS'    MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.    Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 

JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

PRODOCE  COMMISSION   MERCHANT 

313,  315  BATIS  STREET, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited 
Quick  sales  ;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 


IfcE  MOVAL. 

MRS.    BR.    BEIGHLE 

Has  removed  to  No.  1903  Sutter  Street,  near  Webster 
Galvanic  Healer  — Natural  Battery.  Diagnosis 
without  questioning.  Hours,  i  to  4;  Ladies  and  Children 
only. 


SECOND-HAND  TYPE 

FOR     SALE. 


Old  Style  Bourgeois 800  pounds 

(More  or  less), 

Old  Style  Minion 350  pound** 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style   Nonpareil 200  pounds 

(More  or  less). 
Together  with  Job  and  Display  Type.     Dress  lately  in  use 
on  Argonaut.     Will  be  delivered  in  case  and  tied  up,  m 
good  order,  when  desired  by  purchaser.     Apply  to 

PALMER  A  BUY, 

405  anil  407  Sausoine  Street. 

ART-PAINTED.  PLAIN,  &  GLAZED 

TILES 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311,  313,  315,  and  317  Murkct  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

119     MONTGOMERY     STREET. 

ESTABLISHED    1S.11. 

DIAMONDS  and  OTHEK  PRECIOUS  STONES,  and  the  latest 
novelties  in  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE  constantly  on  hand. 


JIIMIIILILIJLIIULD I  MIL 

X-    *    FACTORY   COR.  CLAY  AND  POLK  STREETS,  S.  F.    *    -X> 

iTuvnwirurLiJsra  riniuo 


Tlic  undersigned  having  purchased  lheeutirc  interest  in  (he  Storage  Busi- 
ness of  the  late 

J.    H.    MOTT    &    CO. 

Will  continue  the  same  as  before.    Furniture*  Pianos,  Paintings,  and  other 

goods  stored  at  reasonable  rates.    Advances  made. 

OfDce  and  Storerooms,  No.  735  MARKET  STREET,  OPPOSITE  RLPONT. 

J.  M.  PIERCE. 


PREJUDICE    IS   A   THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  you  of  Many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  improved — 
are  not  hard  nor  dry — will  always  smoke  free  and  moist — will  not  crumble  in  the  pocket 
nor  "  catch  you  in  the  throat" 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change,  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer,  send 
to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 

Enclose  Three  Red  Stamps.  WM.  S.  KIMBAJLL  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Steinway  «!fc  Son's, 

Kranich  A  Bach, 


I  Ernest  Gaoler, 

and  C.  Rocniseh 


M.  CRAY,  206  POST  STREET, 


SAX  FRANCIS)  O. 


HTO 


First-class  Private  Boarding. 

Close  to  California  Street  cable  cars,  three  blocks  from  Kear- 
ny Street;  healthiest  and  finest  location  in  the  .city,  com- 
manding an  unsurpassed  view  of  mountain  and  bay ;  hand- 
somely furnished  suits  and  single  rooms ;  elegant  new  corner 
house,  with  Harvey  hot  water  heaters  and  all  modern  im- 
provements ;  just  decorated  throughout ;  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated;  a  quiet,  desirable  home  rarely  found. 

MRS.  J.  SANFORR. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

The  leading  Private  Boardlng-Uouse  in  San 
Francisco. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at  Nos. 
709  and  711  Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Sutter  Street  car  line, 
and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street  cable  road.  House 
is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Telephone,  and  two  American 
District  Telegraphs.  Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 
MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in 
the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  It  has  Five  elevators.  Every  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  ltgh*  "cor- 
ridors. The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof.  Its  broad 
balconies,  its  carriage- way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  Is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  Amer- 
ican hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  cither  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  Is 
the  Finest  In  the  city. 


CHARLES   R.   ALLEN, 

130  BEALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.     Telephone  308.    f~" 


5      Importers  of  all  kinds  of  Paper 


WAKEFSELD 

RATTAN  COMPANY,  044  Market  St. 

Tile  Finest 


THE     HAKDEIV     STAR     H  *Ni> 

VKENAUE. 

As  a  Fire  Extinguisher,  it  stands  alone 
and  supreme — the  irresistible  conqueror 
of  fire.  This  is  the  original,  the  genuine 
Grenade,  ant]  the  ONLY  one  in  general 
use.  As  shown  by  competitive  tests,  the 
extinguishing  power  of  this  Grenade  is 
more  than  five  times  that  of  any  other. 
Beware  of  worthless  imitations  and  in- 
fringing grenades. 

H.  H.  GROSS,  16  Second  St. 


Ladies  who  arc  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  Sewing  Machine 
arc  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELEK  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutler  Street.  Sim  Frnneisco. 


ZEATINE 

A  New  Cereal  Food  for 

BREAKFAST. 


It   is   one   of  the   Cheapest   Foods   lb:il   can  be 
used  in  the  Family. 

It   secures   Health   and   Strength   for  Old   and 

Young,  with  economy  and 

pleasure  in  eating. 

It  is  a  Twice-Cooked   Food,  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

Prepared    tor    the    Tabic    in 

FIVE   MINUTES. 

It  Is  as   pure  as  crystals,   and   white  as   the 
falling  snow* 

It  is  put  up  in  packages   of  %%   pounds,  and 
for  sale  by  all  Grocers. 


JOHN  T.  CUTTING  &  CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

23  and  25  California  Street,  Sau  Francisco. 


MERIT   WILL   TELL! 


Has  taken  the  First-class  Medal  at  New  Orleans  Exposition 
for  the  HIGH  GRADE 


Ageuts,   PASCAL.  DIREDAT  A  CO.,  42«  and  428 
Jackson  Street. 


C3 


FRED.  M.  OTIS,  AGENT, 

30»,  Sll  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TUe  best  and  purest  of  Cnlifomia  Wines  and 
Brandies. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER! 


Cheapest— Simplest— Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  ami  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  overall  competitors.  Six  copies 
ai  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Padllc  Coast  Agency  Hall  Type-Writer. 
183  California  street,  S.  F. 


,  Ion 


COAL. 


Takes  the  lead  of  all  the  Coals  in  this  mar- 
ket  for  the  home.  It  lights  quickly— lasts 
longer  and  makes  ;i  better  fire  than  any 
Coul  you  ever  used.  One  trial  will  make  yon  our  friend 
forever.  Use  lighl  draught,  and  save  one-third.  If  your 
dealer  don't  happen  to  have  it,  send  to 

CEDAR  i;ni:i:  coal  co., 

14IG  to  112  mission  Street. 

MARBLE  WORKS. 

H AHULL  1IA\TEI.S.  made  of  ONYX,  Colored 
ITALIAN',  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and  Head* 
stones.  W.  II. -McCORSIlCK,  827  MarketSt. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
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It  is  certainly  a  very  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  that 
$475,000  of  money  can  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  paid  by  the  railroad  company  for  taxes,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  order  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  under  a  stipulation,  and  yet  for  nearly  two  years  not 
reach  the  treasury  of  the  State,  because  of  the  conduct  of 
Controller  Dunn,  acting  under  advice  of  special  counsel 
Delmas.  As  we  understand,  this  money  may  be  received  on 
account  of  the  railroad  taxes,  it  being  agreed  and  stipulated 


by  the  railroad  attorneys  that  proceedings  may  go  on  in  court, 
and  in  event  of  a  judgment  being  rendered  in  excess  of  the 
amount  tendered  them,  that  amount — viz.,  $475,000 — shall 
be  credited  to  the  railroad  companies  as  in  part  payment  of 
their  taxes.  There  is  not  a  business  man  in  the  world,  who, 
having  a  demand  against  another,  would  not  receive  partial 
payment  under  the  conditions  herein  presented.  The  State 
needs  the  money  and  still  declines  to  receive  a  sum  admitted 
to  be  due  because  it  can  not  get  the  whole.  In  our  judg- 
ment, neither  Controller  Dunn,  nor  Mr.  Delmas,  nor  Judge 
Rhodes,  nor  anybody  else  whose  name  we  hear  connected 
with  this  transaction,  would  act  in  the  same  manner  if  this 
were  personal  to  themselves.  We  can  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  official  connected  with  the  present  Democratic  State 
administration,  who,  having  a  disputed  account,  and  having 
brought  suit  for  a  larger  sum,  would  not  accept  a  partial  pay- 
ment if  he  was  advised  that  he  could  safely  do  so  without 
jeopardizing  the  amount  demanded,  and  without  prejudicing 
the  judgment  that  might  be  rendered,  and  without  delaying 
or  imperiling  the  legal  action.  This  responsibility  is  assumed 
by  Controller  Dunn  and  Mr.  Delmas  of  special  counsel,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Edward  Marshall,  the 
Attorney -General  of  the  State.  Have  we  not,  under  circum- 
stances so  unusual,  to  seek  for  a  motive  which  is  not  appar- 
ent upon  the  face  of  the  transaction  ?  Mr.  Dunn"  and  Mr. 
Delmas  are  members  of  a  faction  of  the  Democratic  party 
which  is  endeavoring  to  rule  it  or  destroy  it.  Mr.  Dunn 
found  his  cradle  in  the  Sand-lot.  It  was  a  senseless,  brawl- 
ing clamor  of  idle  and  vicious  political  adventurers  against 
law,  order,  property,  and  personal  rights.  It  was  an  uprising 
of  a  class  which  was  too  lazy  to  work  and  too  cowardly  to 
steal ;  of  a  class  jealous  of  other  classes  that  were  more  pros- 
perous, and  of  other  men  who  had  been  more  industrious 
and  more  prudent.  It  was,  in  a  small  way,  an  Irish  riot,  with 
more  bluster  than  reality,  more  squeal  than  wool,  and  would 
have  amounted  to  nothing  had  it  not  been  for  a  depraved 
press — the  Call  and  Chronicle — and  for  a  vicious,  starving, 
office-seeking,  demagogic  element  in  the  Democratic  party. 
We  need  not  again  write  the  history  of  this  Sand-lot  upris- 
ing. It  was  subdued  by  pick-handles,  but  not  until  out  of  it 
there  had  crystallized  a  Democratic  faction,  which  brought 
out  new  leaders  from  obscure  sources,  and  brought  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  Democratic  party  all  that  was  bad  and  nasty 
in  it.  One  of  the  strongest  elements  which  this  Sand-lot  up- 
rising forced  into  prominence,  was  the  honorable  minority  of 
the  Democratic  party.  All  that  was  respectable  of  the  Dem- 
ocracy was  aroused  to  exert  itself,  and  was  compelled  to 
come  forward  in  vindication  of  the  party  and  of  their  own 
characters.  These  men  were  in  the  minority,  but  they  rep- 
resented what  there  was  of  intelligence,  integrity,  property', 
and  character  in  the  Democratic  organization.  The  Sand- 
lot  sentiment  was  a* universal  protest  against  everybody  and 
everything.  Bond-holders,  millionaires,  aristocrats,  men  of 
property  and  ease,  professional  men,  corporations,  perma- 
nent industries,  Chinese,  and  all  classes  that  were  content  and 
prosperous,  either  from  labor  or  its  accumulations,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  jealous  hatred  and  ill-will  of  an  organization 
composed  of  the  tramps,  idlers,  vagabonds,  mendicants,  and 
criminals.  This  class  was  large  enough  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  demagogues  and  political  adventurers  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and,  at  its  first  demonstration  of  political 
strength,  all  that  was  despised  and  desperate  of  the  Demo- 
cracy joined  the  Sand-lot.  This  combination  gave  us  a  new 
Constitution,  a  Supreme  Court,  a  State  judiciary,  a  Mayor  to 
San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  and  other  interior  cities,  and 
gave  to  the  Democratic  party  its  present  character  and  lead- 
ership. When  the  demagogues  and  adventurers  of  the 
Democracy  brought  their  brains  to  the  co-partnership,  it  was 
determined  to  keep  alive  the  agrarian  and  communistic  senti- 
ment which  had  inspired  the  Sand-lot  uprising,  breathe  new 
life  under  the  dead  ribs  of  the  old  Dolly  Varden  faction 
which  had  had  its  day  in  the  Republican  party,  and  organize 
within  the  Democratic  party  lines  a  faction  which  should 
embrace  all  the  discontented  elements  of  the  State;  that 
this  new  wing  should  dominate  the  Democracy  by  driving 
every  independent  and  honorable  man  out  of  its  lines,  and 
give  it  the  name  of  "Anti-Monopoly";  and  that  the  slogan, 
or  war-cry,  should  be  opposition  to  railroads,  opposition  to 
corporations,  and  opposition  to  everybody  who  was  not  will- 


ing to  unite  with  them  in  tearing  down  and  destroying.  This 
conspiracy  working  itself  out  slowly  to  development,  through 
city,  county,  and  State  conventions — through  newspaper  con- 
troversies, cropping  out  in  important  law-suits,  visible  in  the 
Sharon  case,  the_  Colton  case,  in  the  railroad  tax  cases,  in  the 
special  session  of  the  Legislature — finally  culminated  at  the 
Stockton  Convention.  It  resulted  in  a  leadership  of  entirely 
new  men.  It  formulated  for  a  party  platform  altogether  new 
doctrines,  and  it  marked  out  for  itself  a  road  to  victor)'  which 
lay  across  the  graves  of  all  honorable  Democratic  leaders. 
The  railroad  companies  were  to  be  made  the  chief  objects  of 
assault,  and  every  man  who,  in  the  course  of  his  judicial  or 
professional  career,  had  not  emphasized  his  opposition  to 
corporations  by  vindictive  personal  antagonism,  was  marked 
as  "suspected,"  and  watched  for  sacrifice;  ever}'  journalistic 
writer  who  had  not  made  a  hot-headed  and  impetuous  idiot 
of  himself  in  the  direction  of  abuse  of  corporations  was  de- 
nounced as  venal  and  corrupt,  while  every  party  man  who 
had  not  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  railroads  was 
branded  as  a  corporation  hireling  and  a  party  traitor.  It 
was  a  somewhat  easy  task  to  bring  "Messrs.  Delmas,  Foote, 
Terry,  Tarpey,  Spencer,  Greathnuse,  La  Rue,  Clunie,  Wal- 
lace, English,  Del  Valle,  Breckinridge,  White,  and  Filcher 
to  the  front,  as  it  required  only  cheek  and  perseverance,  but 
it  was  more  difficult  to  dispose  of  old,  and  tried,  and  hon- 
ored leaders,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  illustrated 
their  party'  devotion  during  all  that  period  of  party  minority. 
It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  Honorable  Stephen  J. 
Field,  the  only  Democratic  judge  upon  the  Supreme  bench 
of  the  LTnited  States,  nor  was  it  entirely  practicable  to  run 
over  such  men  as  Hoge,  Garber,  Wilson,  Thornton,  Dag- 
gett, J.  Q.  Brown  Jr.,  Newlands,  McAllister,  Bishop,  Mee, 
Johnston,  Coleman,  O'Meara,  Bryant,  Marshall,  Taylor, 
Brooks,  Maynard,  J.  D.  Carr,  McCoppin,  Waters,  Bledsoe, 
and  hundreds  of  other  Democrats  in  the  interior  of  the 
State,  who  are  important  enough  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  There  was  no  other  way  for  this  wing  to  pro- 
ceed than  to  declare  that  railroads  were  not  personal  prop- 
erty, nor  subject  to  private  ownership,  but  were  subject 
to  the  unquestioned  control  of  political  authority,  and  that 
their  bonded  debts,  their  fares  and  freights,  their  manage- 
ment and  revenues,  were  properly  the  subject-matter  of  party 
direction  ;  that  Railroad  Commissioners,  clothed  with  judi- 
cial power  over  all  matters  of  railroad  controversy,  were  sub- 
ject to  instruction  in  party  conventions  as  to  the  detail  of 
their  decisions  ;  that  political  conventions  could  deal  in  per- 
centages, and  direct  candidates  for  office  to  pledge  them- 
selves that  they  would  fix  fares  and  adjust  freights  upon 
schedules  arranged  by  party  bosses,  in  party  caucuses,  and 
formulated  at  political  conventions.  The  intelligence  of  the 
party  revolted  at  this  programme,  and  the  Catilines  of  the 
conspiracy  saw  that  they  had  but  one  course  to  pursue,  and 
that  was  to  "read  out"  of  the  Democratic  party'  everything 
that  was  honest  and  honorable  in  and  about  it.  Judge  Field 
had  been  compelled  to  decide  certain  railroad  cases  brought 
before  him — had  decided  them  in  accordance  with  legal  prin- 
ciples. The  junto,  having  determined  to  set  aside  all  law  and 
all  rules  of  law  in  dealing  with  this  railroad  question,  was 
compelled  to  endeavor  to  destroy,  and  break  down,  and 
"read  out"  all  the  judges  and  lawyers  who  stood  in  the  way 
of  their  advancement.  Mr.  Delmas,  with  the  arrogance  of  a 
shallow  adventurer  and  the  tongue  of  brazen  assurance,  was 
permitted  to  thrust  himself  into  the  position  of  leader,  and 
put  his  lance  in  rest  against  Judge  Field.  The  onslaught 
was  a  surprise.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  an  a::  Niscade. 
Wallace  and  his  forces  were  in  the  grass.  Every  Br.  ks  of 
the  gang  was  ready,  knife  in  hand,  while  the  great  army  ot 
cowardly  camp-followers  hung  back  waiting,  and  are  still 
awaiting,  the  result  of  the  attack  for  loot  and  plunder.  Judge 
Field,  though  absent,  had  a  little  band  of  resolute  gentlemen 
who  rallied  around  his  standard;  not  strong  enough  to  carry 
it  to  victory  or  to  save  it  from  defeat,  but  bold  enough  to 
bring  it  away  in  honor  and  set  it  up  as  the  rallying  point  for 
gentlemen  and  honest  men  to  gather  around.  Mr.  Delmas 
can  not  make  a  governor,  nor  make  himself  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  until  he  has  read  Judge  Field  and  hundreds 
of  older,  and  abler,  and  better  Democratic  soldiers  than  him- 
self out  of  the  party  ranks.  The  very  anomalous  condition 
of  affairs  in  reference  to  the  disposition  of  nearly  one  and 
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one-half  millions  of  railroad  tax  moneys — four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  being  upon  special  deposit  in  a  private 
bank  to  the  personal  credit  of  an  official,  in  defiance  of  law 
— grows  out  of  this  conspiracy  to  keep  the  railroad  company 
in  politics.  Mr.  Attorney-General  Marshall,  whose  profes- 
sional conduct  in  this  whole  affair  has  been  highly  honorable, 
and  to  himself  personally  creditable,  gives  the  keynote  to  the 
whole  business  when  he  says,  "  the  fact  is,  Dunn  and  his 
"  party  don't  want  the  thing  brought  to  an  issue,  because 
"  a  settlement  would  mean  the  loss  of  a  war-cry."  Mr.  Del- 
mas,  having  obtained  control  of  the  Democratic  organization, 
resolves  that  the  issue  of  the  next  campaign  shall  be  railroads. 
The  rallying  cry  is  to  be  "Anti-Monopoly,"  while  the  State 
and  county  treasuries  are  to  be  kept  out  of  the  tax  moneys, 
so  that  the  force  of  the  lying  accusation  that  "  the  railroads 
do  not  pay  their  quota  of  taxes,  and  thereby  State  finances 
are  deranged  and  public  schools  embarrassed,"  may  not  be 
broken.  The  fact  is,  railroads  have  paid  all  their  taxes,  and 
more  in  proportion  than  other  property.  The  companies  are 
willing  to  pay  when  their  property  is  valued  as  other  property 
is,  and  they  are  taxed  as  other  property  is  taxed.  When  they 
are  unjustly  discriminated  against,  they  go-  to  law,  and  this  is 
ever)' citizen's  privilege;  when  a  decree  is  rendered  against 
them,  they  pay ;  and  when  a  thieving  and  disgraceful  conspir- 
acy is  organized  against  them  to  enable  a  gang  of  adventur- 
ous political  thugs  to  rob  and  bleed  them,  they  fight.  They 
have  a  right  to  fight  in  defense  of  their  property  and  their 
rights ;  and  when  any  political  party  can  get  at  them  over 
the  dead  body  of  the  law,  the  ruin  of  the  courts,  and  the 
disgrace  and  humiliation  of  the  judges,  there  will  be  no  gov- 
ernment. When  the  courts  and  judges  cease  to  protect 
railroad  property  and  corporation  rights,  there  will  be  no 
protection  to  any  property  or  to  the  personal  rights  of  any 
class  of  individuals.  When  fares  and  freights  can  be  fixed  by 
party  politicians ;  when  water-rates  can  be  adjusted  by  munic- 
ipal office-seekers — flien  the  price,  and  weight,  and  quality  of 
bread  can  be  fixed  by  law,  the  hours  and  value  of  labor  can  be 
adjusted  by  codes  and  ordinances,  and  the  charge  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  merchandise,  and  the  figure  of  every  article  of  produc- 
tion or  fabrication  can  be  established  by  law.  This  is  the  issue 
which  the  Delmas  wing  of  the  Democracy  is  leading  up  to; 
and,  for  one,  we  are  willing  to  accept  it — we  are  quite  agreed 
that  the  campaign  shall  be  fought  out  upon  the  battle  lines 
which  this  "  communistic  mob  at  Stockton "  has  marked 
out,  and  we  will  take  the  fight  upon  the  intrenched 
ground  of  its  encampment.  Let  Mr.  Delmas,  or  Mr.  Foote, 
or  any  of  the  other  conspirators  be  nominated  for  Governor; 
let  members  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  be  designated  who 
are  pledged  for  Mr.  Delmas  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  character  of  legislation  indicated  by  the 
utterances  of  Mr.  Justice  Wallace,  and  by  the  more  recent 
party  resolutions  and  platform;  and,  so  far  as  the  Argonaut 
is  concerned,  it  will  go  into  the  fight  with  confidence  in  the 
result,  and  a  conviction  that  political  brigandage  can  not 
succeed,  even  under  the  specious  disguise  of  "Anti -Railroad" 
and  "Anti-Monopoly"  for  political  and  party  issues. 


Arid  now  we  desire  to  say,  and  to  say  it  with  an  emphasis 
that  admits  of  no  denial:  The  railroads  have  retired  from 
the  politics  of  this  State,  and  will  not,  except  upon  the  com- 
pulsion and  necessity  of  self-defense  and  in  the  protection  of 
their  legal  rights,  interfere  or  attempt  to  interfere  in  party 
matters.  If  they  have  ever  had  a  political  bureau,  they  have 
one  no  longer.  If  they  have  ever  meddled  in  the  direction 
of  party  matters,  that  condition  of  things  no  longer  exists. 
If  any  railroad  policy  has  ever  seemed  to  make  it  necessary 
to  favor  a  candidate  for  office,  or  to  discourage  the  aspira- 
tions of  any  Republican,  there  will  not  again  be  an  effort  in 
this  direction.  The  man  does  not  live  who  is  authorized  to 
say  to  a  Republican  candidate  or  aspirant  for  place  that  his 
success  or  failure  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  railroad  managers. 
The  delegates  to  the  next  Republican  State  Convention  will 
come  from  their  constituencies  independent  of  any  influence 
from  railroad  corporations  and  without  the  assistance  of  any 
aid  from  them.  We  know  that  a  systematic  effort  will  be 
made  by  the  Delmas  wing  to  prove  that  the  managers  of  the 
Central  and  Southern  Pacific  roads  are  governing  the  Re- 
publican party,  and,  by  intrigue,  directing  its  candidates  and 
its  party  course  ;  but  every  intelligent  Republican  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  State  will  know  that  the  assertion  is  unfounded 
and  put  forth  for  a  dishonest  purpose.  The  railroad  has  no 
choice,  and  will  have  none,  for  governor.  The  convention 
will  be  left  entirely  free,  and  whatever  platform  it  puts  forth 
and  whatever  candidate  it  may  nominate  will  receive  the 
support  and  endorsement  of  all  Republicans  connected  with 
railroad  service,  and  all  Democrats  will  be  uninfluenced  as  to 
the  disposition  of  their  votes.  If  the  gubernatorial  nomina- 
tion shall  fall  upon  Mr.  Estee,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Hartson  of  Napa, 
Mr.  Sargent,  Mr.  McM.  Shafter  of  Marin,  Mr.  Guy  Phelps, 
Dr.  McNutt,  Mr.  Russ  of  Humboldt,  or  any  of  the  many 
gentlemen  who  are  eligible  and  ambitious,  they  will  have  the 
support  of  a  united  party.  The  Republicans  were  never  bet- 
ter organized  and  never  in  more  friendly  accord  than  now, 
and  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  coming  dissension.  The 
Democracy  were  never  more  discordant,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  its  becoming  more  harmonious.     The  national 


administration  will  disappoint  the  clamorous  and  the  needy. 
The  Delmas  wing  will  control  the  Democratic  convention, 
unless  Mr.  Buckley  shall  successfully  wrest  the  control  from 
him.  The  more  respectable  elements  of  the  party  will 
abstain  from  voting,  or  silently  cast  their  votes  for  the  Re- 
publicans. The  Sand-lot  element  is  now  controlled  by  Dr. 
O'Donnell,  who  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  an  independent 
candidate  for  governor,  who  can  not  be  bought  off,  or  driven 
off,  or  coaxed  off,  and  who  will  get  many  Democratic  votes. 
The  inevitable  result  will  be  the  election  of  the  Republican 
candidate  by  a  majority  not  less  than  that  which  in  former 
days  the  party  gave  to  Lincoln  and  Grant  for  President,  and 
to  Stanford,  Low,  Booth,  and  Perkins  for  Governor,  and  this 
election  will  not  be  a  Repuplican  party  triumph,  but  will  be 
the  triumph  of  law,  order,  respectability,  and  property, 
over  communism,  demagogy,  and  universal  deviltry. 


As  the  census  of  the  United  States  is  taken  but  once  in 
ten  years,  there  is  a  time  for  a  wide  margin  of  estimates  in 
reference  to  the  population  of  the  country.  And  now,  at  the 
half-way  house  of  this  ten-years'  journey,  we  are  very  much 
at  a  loss  how  to  make  any  correct  calculation  of  the  millions 
we  may  rightly  claim.  The  Nation,  after  some  carefully 
considered  figures,  showing  the  character  and  numbers  of 
our  immigration  during  the  century,  estimates  our  popula- 
tion at  the  present  time  at  59,000,000,  and  thinks  the  next 
Fourth  of  July  orator  may  safely  boast  a  nation  with  sixty 
millions  of  people.  Immigration  during  the  last  five  years 
exceeds  that  of  any  previous  ten  years — 2,968,158  immigrants 
having  arrived  in  the  United  States  within  the  period  of  five 
years,  while  from  1875  to  !88o  there  arrived  2,812,191.  In 
the  year  1854,  which  was  the  year  of  largest  immigration  up 
to  that  time,  there  came  427,883.  In  the  year  1859  immigra- 
tion had  declined  to  118,616.  After  the  civil  war  (in  the 
year  1873),  459,803  was  the  total  of  foreign  immigration.  In 
1S78  it  again  dwindled  to  138,469.  In  1S82  there  came  788,- 
992,  which  is  the  largest  the  country  ever  received.  For  a 
long  time,  says  the  Nation,  Ireland  furnished  us  the  largest 
quota,  and  often  more  than  all  the  other  countries  put  to- 
gether. In  the  year  of  the  potato  famine  (1851),  221,213 
Irish  immigrants  were  dumped  in  upon  us,  while  last  year 
we  received  from  this  most  distressful  country  only  51,567, 
while  Germany  sent  us  last  year  123,293  people.  In  the 
aggregate  Germany  has  sent  us  more  emigrants  than  Ireland 
— 4,022,947  from  Germany,  as  against  3,485,820  from  Ire- 
land. Germany  now  ranks  first,  Ireland  second,  England 
third,  Sweden  and  Norway  fourth,  and  Italy  fifth  in  their 
emigrants  to  America.  The  empire  of  Brazil  is  now  an  ac- 
tive competitor  with  the  United  States  for  European  emi- 
grants. The  Catholic  countries  have  fallen  off  in  emigra- 
tion, while  from  Protestant  countries  the  tide  of  emigration 
increases,  so  that  in  this  matter  the  papal  church  is 
losing  ground.  Germans  are  largely  Protestant,  and  the 
German  Catholics  are  not  in  any  sense  as  bigoted  as  the 
Irish,  because  not  as  ignorant;  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Catholic  emigrants  from  Italy  and  Portugal.  Those  from 
Italy  are  ignorant  enough,  God  knows,  but  they  bring  with 
them  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the  intrigues  of  church  gov- 
ernment and  priestly  rule  that  when  they  arrive  they  shake 
the  whole  business.  The  Portuguese  are  good  enough  Ro- 
manists, but  they  are  an  industrious,  economical,  and  sensi- 
ble people,  and,  as  most  of  them  are  young  men,  the  Church 
gets  but  little  of  their  money.  Roman  Catholicism  never  ex- 
tends in  any  hurtful  degree  to  the  second  generation.  The 
boy  born  upon  American  soil,  educated  at  a  free  public 
school,  reading  a  free  press,  and  mingling  with  people  who 
are  not  afraid  to  express  their  opinions,  scorns  and  despises  the 
whole  black  brood  of  monks  and  priests,  and,  as  he  grows  to 
manhood  and  understands  his  duties  and  responsibilities  as 
an  American  citizen,  he  learns  to  look  upon  the  institutions 
of  Rome  as  foreign,  un-American,  and  dangerous.  Hence  it 
is  that  we  allow  ourselves  to  take  no  alarm  for  the  future  of 
our  country.  The  Roman  Catholic  population  is  only  sustained 
by  foreign  immigration,  and  this  is  falling  off.  Immigration 
from  Protestant  countries  is  increasing;  the  births  of  Ameri- 
can children  are  an  hundred  to  one  non-Catholic ;  the  births 
in  Catholic  families  are — of  the  sons — ten  to  one  non-Ro- 
manists ;  of  the  new  generation  the  women  and  girls  will 
hold  on  longest,  but  as  the  girls  grow  up  they  will  marry 
those  boys  who,  while  they  will  not  deny  that  in  a  sense  they 
are  Catholics,  and  are  willing  to  be  married  by  a  priest  and 
before  the  altar,  yet  will  never  again  enter  a  church  for  the 
purpose  of  worship,  will  never  confess  their  sins  to  a  clerical 
blackbird,  and,  when  the  priest  undertakes  to  advise  them  in 
outside  affairs,  will  tell  him  to  mind  his  own  business. 
Catholics  will  marry  Protestants,  and,  whenever  that  occurs, 
Rome  loses  ten  communicants  where  she  gains  one.  The 
whole  corps  of  the  Roman  priesthood  is  a  foreign  importa- 
tion. More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  Latin  snorers  and  cen- 
ser-swingers are  Irish  youths  educated  in  parochial  schools 
or  by  Jesuits  or  Christian  Brothers;  not  one  in  a  hundred 
has  ever  attended  a  public  school,  and  not  one  in  a  thousand 
is  the  graduate  of  a  learned  university,  where  he  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  a  free  course  of  education,  or  where  he  has 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  free  intercourse  with  independent 
minds,  or  the  unrestricted  privilege  of  unrestrained  reading. 


The  true  and  only  mode  of  educating  a  Roman  priest  i 
America  is  for  his  mother  to  get  for  him  a  pious  woman  whil 
he  is  in  the  nursery  ;  then  send  him  to  the  nuns  to  be  kindei  1 
gartened,  and  then  to  the  parochial  school  to  be  piously  di: 
ciplined  by  monks ;  then  to  the  Jesuit  College,  at  Santa  Clar 
or  San  Francisco,  to  be  polished  off  in  ecclesiastical  lean  1 
ing ;  in  the  meantime  he  serves  as  an  acolyte  or  altar-bo* 
cleans  lamps,  and  prepares  the  elements  for  church  servictt 
When  he  is  turned  loose  into  the  confessional  stall,  he  :  | 
learned  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  and  can  read  h 
missal  in  Latin  ;  but  as  for  learning,  in  the  true  and  high?! 
sense  of  that  abused  term,  he  is  ignorant  of  every  science 
he  has  been  taught  nothing  practical ;  he  has  no  conceptio 
of  the  human  relations  except  those  which  have  grown  u 
in  his  family,  or  with  nuns  and  priests,  and  with  boys  undcl 
similar  restraints  and  discipline  with  himself.  And  this  is  th  £f- 
emasculated  slave  to  whom  this  foreign  church,  that  has  sui 
vived  the  age  of  lead,  would  entrust  the  education  of  oti 
boys  in  this  nineteenth  century — this  age  of  progress,  pusl 
and  competition.  These  are  the  men  who  become  schoo 
masters  in  parochial  schools,  and  to  whom  the  Catholi 
parent  is  required,  under  the  threatened  penalty  of  witholt 
ing  from  him  spiritual  consolation,  to  send  his  boys  to  t 
them  for  the  battle  of  life.  Monks  educated  in  cloister 
Nuns  confined  in  convents  !  Priests  read  up  in  ecclesiast 
cal  lore  !  Christian  Brothers  that  dare  not  mingle  with  th 
world !  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Benedictines,  Franciscans,  Cai 
melites,  and  others  who  live  in  monkeries,  shave  their  hear!. 
wear  ropes  about  their  loins,  and  fast  and  pray  !  Intelli; 
and  liberal-minded  Catholic  parents  can  not  be  induced 
this  kind  of  snuff-taking  cant  to  send  their  boys  toparochis 
schools  or  entrust  their  education  to  a  lot  of  ignorant,  Latir 
mumbling  priests.  We  know  there  are  learned  men  and  me 
of  profound  acquirements  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  knc 
that  the  Jesuits  have  acquired  a  special  reputation  for  re 
search  and  investigation  ;  but  those  men  do  not  becom 
schoolmasters  ;  their  learning  is  not  what  boys  need,  and  i 
not  profitable  or  practically  useful.  Compare  the  teachers  c 
our  nunneries  with  the  bright  female  teachers  of  our  publi 
schools  ;  compare  the  monks  and  priests  of  the  parochis 
schools  with  the  gifted  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  teach 
ing  in  the  public  schools  ;  compare  the  text-books  and  gene 
ral  course  of  study  in  the  public  and  the  ecclesiastic; 
schools ;  compare  results  in  this  State,  and  elsewhere,  am 
everywhere,  of  the  two  systems ;  compare  the  men  and  schol 
ars  who  have  graduated  from  the  non-sectarian  schools,  am 
colleges,  and  seminaries  of  learning  in  Germany,  Englanc 
and  America  with  the  output  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish 
ments  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Ireland  ;  compare  those  countrie 
where  the  Roman  Church  has  held  sway  with  those  when 
Protestantism  and  free-thought  prevail ;  compare  the  tenll 
century  with  the  eighteenth,  and  let  the  history  of  nation 
determine  whether  the  education  of  American  boys  can  bi 
safely  entrusted  to  monks  and  ecclesiastics. 
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When,  on  Sunday  morning,  at  the  encampment  at  Sant: 
Cruz,  Colonel  Robert  Tobin  ordered  the  Third  Regiment  o 
the  National  Guard  of  California  to  form  in  hollow  square 
open  at  one  side,  where  Mgr.  Capel  had  improvised  a  Catholii 
altar,  under  a  huge  Chinese  umbrella,  that  he  might  celebrati 
the  Roman  mass,  he  made  an  ass  of  himself,  and  held  hi; 
Catholic  Irish  regiment  up  to  the  contempt  of  every  reason' 
able  man,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  who  despises  sham  religioi 
as  he  does  any  other  exhibition  of  canting  dissimulation.  1 
it  was  intended  simply  as  an  exhibition  of  ecclesiastical  drill 
when  by  secret  signs  the  manual  of  arms  is  made  to  work  ii 
harmony  with  the  clerical  manipulation  of  the  sacred  ele 
ments,  it  may  have  been  very  curious  and  instructive.  I 
this  public  display  is  intended  to  revive  the  prevailing  cus 
torn  of  Catholic  countries,  where  the  "  Host "  is  carrier. 
through  the  public  streets,  and  every  one  compelled  to  knee 
and  uncover  as  the  "  real  presence  "  of  Christ  moves  by,  il 
had  better  not  have  occurred.  If,  when  at  the  elevation  o: 
the  "  elements,"  every  Irish  head  of  Regiment  No.  3  bobbed 
solemnly  down,  it  was  intended  to  introduce  into  the  public 
military  exhibitions  of  America  this  played-out  old  mummer, 
of  Rome,  it  is  time  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  providing 
that  our  volunteer  militia  reviews  and  drills  should,  like  oui 
common  schools,  be  non-sectarian.  If  this  solemnization  ol 
the  sacramental  ordinance  of  the  Eucharist  was  intended  foi 
anything  other  than  the  defiance  of  popular  opinion  by  a 
cheeky  priest  and  a  political  Irish  colonel,  it  was  ill-timed 
and  inappropriate  ;  and  if  there  is  one  man  in  the  regiment 
who  is  not  an  Irish  Catholic,  he  has  a  right  to  feel  that  he 
has  been  personally  insulted  in  being  compelled  to  take  part, 
through  a  military  order,  in  a  religious  ceremony  that  is  anti- 
American.  When  Colonel  Robert  Tobin,  and  the  persons 
who  compose  his  staff,  and  the  officers  who  command  the 
Third  Regiment,  forgot  that  they  were  on  public  duty,  their 
expenses  paid  from  the  State  treasury,  and  made  this  unusual 
and  public  display  of  a  ceremony  that  in  the  opinion  of  alii 
other  than  bigoted  Romanists  is  an  exhibition  of  offensive 
idolatry,  they  simply  outraged  the  amenities  and  proprieties  > 
of  the  occasion.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  in  Anier-. 
ica  its  military  organizations— as  organizations — can  take 
part    in  these  clerical  tomfooleries  in  order  to    emphasize 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


e   claim   that  Church  of    Rome  is  a  civil   power  in   the 
«e.     If  there  is  a  man  in    the   Third  Regiment  who    is 
it   an    Irishman    and   a   Romanist,   and    sincere    enough 
his  church  zeal  to  see  no  impropriety  in  this  public  dis 
ay  of  a  religious  ceremonial,  it  might  be  well  to  inquire 
)W  it  has  happened  that,  in  a  mixed  regiment  of  volunteer 
ilitia,  all  are  of  one  country,  and  all  are  of  one  religion? 
Tien  regiments  of  American  soldiers  are  all  of  one  nation- 
ity,  and  all  of  one  church,  and  that  nationality  is  striving 
|r  independence  and  recognition,  and  that  church  is  striving 
r  universal  dominion  over  all  the   nations   of  the  earth, 
hich  claim  to  civil  power  it  asserts  as  a  "  divine  right," 
[live  we  not  a  right  to  question  their  loyalty,  and  to  inquire 
hether,  under  certain  conditions,  they  might  not  prove  to 
u*  organized  and  armed  bodies  of  treason  to  the  country  and 
[ Le  law?     The  day  was  Sunday,  and  there  would  have  been 
')  impropriety  in  any  number  of  the  soldiers  of  any  denom 
I  ation  attending  divince  service  anywhere,  nor  would  there 
[jive  been  any  just  ground  for  criticism  if  any  clergyman 
'id  been  invited  to  say  prayers  or  given  a  sermon  appropri- 
e  to  the  occasion;  but  the  erection  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
i '  tar,  and  the  forming  around  it  of  a  regiment,  armed  and 
mipped,  compelled  to  drill  to  ecclesiastical  ceremony,  and 
mi  bow  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  looks  very  much  like  a 
Isclaration  of  banns  between  church  and  state,  and  very 
l.-ee  the  first  step  toward  making  the  military  power  of  the 
>untry   subservient   to  the   priestly   power   of  the  Roman 
hurch,  which  is  un-American  and  an  enemy  to  republican 
pvernment.     We  presume  we  are  giving  this  matter  more 
iportance  than  it  deserves,  and  that  when  it  is  fully  investi- 
:  ited  it  will  be  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  absurd  in- 
dent, originating  in  the  brain  of  a  vain  priest,  and  in  the 
Isstre  of  a  military  coxcomb  to  show  off  his  regiment.     If 
le  thought  any  regiment  of  our  volunteer  militia  had  the 
lower  to  do  any  serious  harm  to  the  country,  or,  in  fact,  to 
\  d  anything  very  serious,  we  should  have  more  respect  for 
lis  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  than  we  now  have. 


Though  we  have  in  our  latest  issues  been  devoting  more  space  to  re- 
newing the  claims  and  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church  than  we  should, 
;ider  ordinary  circumstances,  have  considered  ourselves  justified  in  do- 
\  g,  our  conscience  is  absolved  by  the  reflection  that  we  were  doing 
.lttle  in  the  cause  of  the  right  at  a  time  when  a  champion — whom  re- 
Drt  had  led  us  to  think  doughty — of  that  church  was  sojourning  in  our 

idst,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  gaining  proselytes  and  of  showing 
|dw  much  better  our  national  institutions  might  become  were  they  only 
(in  in  conformity  with  the  tenets  and  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
U'e  have  shown  from  history  that  this  church  has  been  political  in  its 
instruction  and  character  ever  since  it  acquired,  about  the  eighth 
mtury  of  its  existence,  any  political  status  at  all,  and  that  its  policy 
rid  the  policy  of  its  rulers  has  been  more  criminal,  tyrannical,  and 
loodthirsty  than  that  of  any  of  the  secular  thrones  of  Europe.  We 
ive  shown  that  its  very  dogmas  and  ecclesiastical  factions  have  been 
.•olved  and  developed  one  after  another,  despite  the  brazen  assurance 
F  its  teachers  that  they  have  always  been  part  and  parcel  of  its  faith, 
'here  is  one,  however,  that  we  have  not  yet  touched  upon,  and  it  is  so 
nportant  as  showing  to  what  ends  of  imposture  this  "ecclesiastical  " 
rganization  will  lend  itself,  provided  these  ends  are  financial  in  their 
laracter  and  there  is  "anything  in  it,"  that  our  remarks  would  be  in- 
omplete  were  we  to  dismiss  the  subject,  now  we  have  begun  it,  without 
iference  thereto.  We  shall,  therefore,  present  our  readers  with  some 
icis  regarding  the  sale  of  indulgences,  the  origin,  growth,  and  meaning 
f  this  practice,  which  has  probably  brought  more  money  to  the  federal 
Dffers  of  the  Roman  Church  than  any  other  tax  or  imposition  laid  upon 
s  votaries.  "  If  we  could  have  any  certainty  concerning  the  origin  of 
ldulgences,"  says  Cardinal  Cajetan,  inhis  "  Opuscula  de  Indulgentiis," 

it  would  help  us  much  in  the  disquisition  of  the  truth  of  Purgatory; 
ui  we  have  not  in  writing  any  authority,  either  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
r  ancient  doctors,  Greek  or  Latin,  which  affords  us  the  least  knowl- 
dge  thereof. "  Can  anything  be  plainer  than  this  admission  of  one  of 
le  learned  lights  of  the  Church,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  in- 
ulgences  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  was  dependent  on  the  doctrine  of 

purgatory  where  departed  souls  might  be  cleansed  from  such  sins  ? 
tut  the  idea  of  a  purgatory  was  not  evolved  from  the  fertile  Romish 
nagination  before  the  age  of  Gregory,  or,  at  the  very  earliest,  Augus- 
ine,  who  died  in  430.  Augustine,  however,  is  full  of  doubt  upon  the 
ubject.  He  can  not  tell  whether  the  temporary  punishment  is  "here 
•r  will  be  hereafter  ;  or  whether  it  is  here  that  it  may  not  be  hereafter." 
ie  makes  use  of  the  language,  ' '  In  eis  nulla  velut  canonica  constituitur 
uthoritas" — that  "  the  subject  is  unsupported  by  any  canonical  au- 
horiiy."  Would  the  saint  have  spoken  in  such  terms  of  doubt  about 
.n  acknowledged  doctrine  of  the  Church  ?  "Augustine  shows,"  says  a 
mter  on  this  matter,  "  the  novelty  of  the  purgatorian  chimera.  His 
onjectural  statements  and  his  difficulty  of  decision  afford  decided  proof 
hat  this  dogma,  in  his  day,  was  no  article  of  faith.  He  would  not 
lave  represented  a  received  opinion  as  destitute  of  canonical  au- 
hority  ;  much  less  would  he  have  acknowledged  a  heaven  and  a 
idl,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  direct,  unambiguous  language,  dis- 
.vowed  a  third  place.  Purgatory,  therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ifth  century,  was  no  tenet  of  theology.  Augustine  seems  to  have  been 
he  connecting  link  between  the  exclusion  and  reception  of  this  theory. 
The  fiction  after  his  day  was,  owing  to  circumstances,  slowly  and  after 
everal  ages  admitted  into  Romanism."  The  doctrine,  in  fact,  seems 
o  have  been  lost  sight  of  until  993,  when  the  Abbot  Odilo  heard  the 
mailings  and  screechings  of  the  devils  in  Etna,  who  had  been  robbed  of 
heir  prey — the  tormented  souls  released  by  the  prayers  of  Odilo's  holy 
nonks.  It  was  no  wonder,  in  view  of  the  vast  auriferous  region  sud- 
tenly  thrown  open  to  the  Church  by  this  brilliant  conception,  that  Ful- 
fil calls  its  originator  "  an  archangel,"  and  Baronius  terms  him  "the 
irightest  star  of  the  age."  It  was  like  the  sight  of  the  new  world  to 
-olumbus.  The  Church  suddenly  woke  up  to  the  knowledge  that  ithad 
;one  for  a  thousand  years  with  an  unworked  and  inexhaustible  mine  of 
irecious  metal  at  its  feet  wailing  to  be  worked.  Nor  was  any  time  lost 
n  putting  up  the  machinery  for  its  reduction.  The  human  mind,  ever 
eady  then  as  now  to  escape  from  the  idea  of  eternal  punishment,  and  in 


those  days  more  ready  to  be  imposed  upon— because  more  ignorant — 
by  those  who  claimed  superior  knowledge,  fell  easily  into  the  trap.  If 
there  was  a  purgatory  whence  souls  could  be  released  by  a  pope  and  his 
priesthood,  what  more  natural  than  that  they  should  put  a  money  value 
upon  such  release?  With  a  naiveti  somewhat  refreshing  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  author,  we  find  the  following  :  "  So  long  as  there  was  no  fear 
of  purgatory  no  man  sought  indulgences,  for  all  tfie  account  of  indul- 
gence  depends  on  purgatory.  If  you  deny  purgatory,  what  need  of  in-  \ 
dulgences  ?  Indulgences  began  after  men  were  frighted  with  tlie  pain  of 
purgatory"  What  a  vast  political  engine  these  indulgences  presently 
became  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Gregory  VII.  granted  "  the  full  remis- 
sion of  all  their  sins"  to  those  who  should  fight  against  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  The  same  plenary  iudulgence  was  granted  to  all  who  should 
assist  in  extirpating  by  fire  and  sword  the  unfortunate  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  popes,  becoming  jealous  of  the 
lucrative  trade  driven  by  provincial  bishops,  limited  the  granting  power 
to  the  court  of  Rome.  What  sophistry  was  resorted  to  to  justify  this 
traffic  is  plain  from  the  invention  at  this  time  of  the  "Works  of  Super- 
erogation "  doctrine,  which  the  astute  scholastic  mind  of  St.  Thomas 
formulated  as  follows :  ' '  That  there  actually  existed  an  immense  treasure 
of  merit,  composed  of  the  pious  deeds  and  virtuous  actions  which  the 
saints  had  performed  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  their  own  salva- 
tion, and  which  was  therefore  applicable  to  the  benefit  of  others ;  that 
the  guardian  and  dispenser  of  this  precious  treasure  was  the  Roman 
pontiff;  and  that  of  consequence  he  was  empowered  to  assign  to  such  as 
he  thought  proper  a  portion  of  this  inexhaustible  source  of  merit  suitable 
to  their  respective  amounts  of  guilt,  and  sufficient  to  deliver  them  from 
the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes."  The  convenience  to  both  buyer 
and  seller  of  thus  disposing  of  the  spiritual  property  of  third  parties  who 
had  no  use  for  it,  can  not  be  overestimated.  This  was  cutting  the 
Gordian  knot  of  sin  with  a  vengeance,  and  we  are  lost  in  perplexity 
which  to  admire  most — the  credulity  of  the  sinner,  or  the  profitable  ad- 
vantage of  it  by  the  absolver  of  sins.  But  the  palm  must  be  accorded 
to  Boniface  III.,  who  hit  upon  an  expedient  whereby  the  slow  retail 
trade  in  indulgences  dispensed  to  individuals  was  suddenly  converted 
into  a  wholesale  business  princely  in  its  dimensions.  In  one  short  year 
this  astute  pope  drew  into  the  coffers  of  the  church  more  than  probably 
the  whole  preceding  century  had  realized.  The  year  1300  was  pro- 
claimed a  year  of  jubilee.  The  manager  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
farce,  "  Indulgences,"  had  found  it  the  best  paying  card  put  upon  the 
boards  yet,  and  resolved,  in  the  language  of  a  cognate  profession,  "to 
run  it  for  all  it  was  worth."  A  grand  special  performance  was  adver- 
tised in  the  year  1300,  and  all  who  attended  it  obtained  a  plenary  in- 
dulgence— in  other  words,  full  remission  of  all  their  sins.  Of  course,  a 
slight  admission  fee  was  expected  in  the  shape  of  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion. Countless  multitudes  of  all  nations  thronged  the  city.  "  Cardi- 
nal Cajetan,"  says  a  historian,  "relates  that  the  offerings  made 
at  the  tombs  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  in  brass  money  alone,  and,  of 
course,  principally  by  the  poorer  pilgrims,  amounted  to  fifty  thousand 
florins  of  gold,"  and  hence  leaves  his  readers  to  imagine  the  almost  in- 
calculable sums  contributed  by  the  more  wealthy  in  gold  and  silver ; 
and  another  writer,  Muratori,  describes  "a  couple  of  priests,  standing 
at  the  altar  of  St.  Paul,  night  and  day,  holding  in  their  hands  small 
rakes  (rastellas),  and  raking  in  { rasiellantes  pecuniam  infinitam)  an 
infinite  amount  of  money."  We  seek  in  vain  in  the  pages  of  any  Ro- 
man annalist  for  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  year  1300  was  the 
first  century  year  honored  by  a  jubilee.  Was  it  that  some  peculiar 
sanctity  attached  to  that  century  year  foreign  to  its  precessors  ?  Was  it 
on  the  luc-usanon  lucendo  principle,  that  "13"  is  vulgularly  termed 
"the  devil's  dozen,"  and  that  the  good  Pope  instituted  the  affair  as  a 
sort  of  "set-off"  to  his  satanic  majesty?  Or  was  it,  as  some  unkind 
people  might  suggest,  merely  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  that  tremendous  domestic 
success — "  Indulgences?  "  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  mine  opened  by  Bon- 
iface III.,  after  thirteen  centuries  of  idleness,  was  now  ordained  to  be- 
come a  centennial  festival.  But  a  hundred  years  seemed  to  be  too  long 
to  wait  for  the  good  Pope  Clement  VI.,  who  in  1343  issued  his  bull  re- 
ducing the  time  of  a  jubilee  from  once  to  twice  in  a  century.  Subsequent 
popes  must,  however,  have  found  either  that  the  world  is  now  in  greater 
need  of  having  its  spiritual  ledgers  balanced  and  its  slate  wiped  clean  of 
all  past  transgressions,  or  else  that  the  stock  of  "merit"  on  hand  is 
larger  than  they  thought  it  was,  as  a  further  reduction  has  been  made  in 
the  jubilee  period,  which  now  takes  place  every  twenty-five  years.  But 
the  two  greatest  results  that  sprang  from  the  sale  of  indulgences  were 
St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome  and  Luther's  reformation — the  one  built 
from  funds  raised  by  the  sales  by  the  monk  Tetzel  and  his  fellows,  the 
other  springing  from  righteous  indignation  at  the  enormities  of  a  church 
which  could  countenance  such  sales.  Nor  was  it  Tetzel  alone  who  was 
responsible  for  a  schedule  like  the  following  :  Polygamy,  six  ducats; 
sacrilege  and  perjury,  nine  ducats  ;  murder,  eight ;  witchcraft,  two ;  for 
infanticide  in  Switzerland,  four  livres  tournois ;  for  a  parricide  or  fratri- 
cide, one  ducat,  for  the  Taxa  Caneellaria?  Ro?nana  constituted  a 
series  of  books,  containing  the  exact  sum  to  be  paid  for  any  particular 
sin,  which  books,  though  it  has  become  usual  with  Romanists  to  deny 
their  authenticity,  had  yet  passed  through  twenty-seven  editions  before 
any  such  denial  was  made.  For  instance :  A  deacon  guilty  of  murder 
was  absolved  for  twenty  crowns;  a  bishop  or  abbot  might  assassinate 
for  three  hundred  livres  ;  an  ecclesiastic  might  violate  his  vows  of  chas- 
tity, even  with  the  most  aggravating  circumstances,  for  a  third  of  that 
sum.  To  these  and  similar  items  it  is  added,  "Take  notice  particularly 
that  such  graces  and  dispensations  are  not  granted  to  the  poor,  for  not 
having  wherewith  to  pay,  they  can  not  be  comforted."  A  recommenda- 
tion entirely  in  character  with  the  thrifty  church  whose  adherents  claim 
that  "  our  Lord  God  no  longer  deals  with  us  as  God  ;  he  has  given  all 
power  to  the  pope  "  ;  or  the  arrogant  church  represented  by  Pope  Mar- 
tin V,,  who  styles  himself,  with  a  rhodomontade  worthy  of  the  Emperor 
of  China,  "The  most  Holy  and  most  Happy,  who  is  the  Arbiter  of 
Heaven  and  the  Lord  of  the  Earth,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the 
Anointed  of  the  Lord,  the  Master  of  the  Universe,  the  Father  of  Kings, 
the  Light  of  the  World,"  etc.  "  Who,"  says  one  historian,  "  in  read- 
ing these  blasphemons  assumptions  of  a  miserable  mortal,  is  not  re- 
minded of  the  inspired  description  of  the  papal  anti-Christ:  'As  God, 
sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God'?" — 
(II  Thess.,  ii,  4.) 

An  exchange  says:  "The  Spanish  troops  occuping  the  cholera- 
stricken  city  of  Saragossa  have  been  supplied  with  guitars  to  enable 
them  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  The  soldiers  are  trying  the  effect  of  gui- 
tar music  as  an  antidote  for  cholera,  and,  for  fear  that  the  disease  may 
catch  them  napping,  they  keep  up  the  alleged  music  day  and  night.  It 
is  reported  that  the  inhabitants  have  fled  the  city,  but  whether  in  dread 
of  the  cholera  or  to  get  away  from  the  music  is  not  stated." 


MATRIMONIAL    STATISTICS. 


Some  Startling:  Figures  on  the  Increase  of  Bachelors  and  Old  Maids. 


A  change  in  the  public  sentiment  of  a  nation  regarding 
matrimony  is  a  social  fact  of  the  first  magnitude.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  such  a  change  has,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  been  coming  over  the  American  people, 
and  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  lays  special  claim  to 
the  title  "  American  "  by  descent  from  the  stock  which  came 
earliest  to  this  country. 

The  newest  States  of  the  Union  for  obvious  reasons  fur- 
nish no  basis  for  comparisons,  and  few  of  the  older  States 
have  for  a  long  period  collected  data  regarding  marriage 
worthy  of  confidence.  But  statistics  sufficiently  complete  to 
warrant  a  conclusion  have  been  gathered  in  some  parts  of 
New  England.  Massachusetts  has  long  been  conspicuous 
for  the  accuracy  of  her  vital  statistics,  a  full  report  regarding 
the  number  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  having  been  pre- 
pared annually  for  more  than  forty  years.  Thus  there  are 
data  for  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  marriages  during  the 
decade  preceding  the  war  with  the  number  during  the  de- 
cade just  closed,  covering  a  period  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later.  Examination  shows  that  the  average  number  of  mar- 
riages per  year  for  the  ten  years  beginning  with  1850  was 
11,873,  while  the  average  number  for  the  ten  years  beginning 
with  1875  was  15,138.  The  population  of  Massachusetts  in 
1850  was  994,514,  while  in  1875  it  was  1,651,912,  and  the  per- 
centage of  increase  was  about  the  same  during  the  last  ten 
years  as  in  the  ten  years  following  1S50.  The  population  of 
1875  was  66  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  1850,  and  the  same 
ratio  will  hold  for  the  whole  decade  following  1875  as  com- 
pared with  that  following  1S50.  It  thus  appears  that,  while 
there  has  been  66  per  cent,  more  people  capable  of  getting 
married  during  the  last  ten  years  than  there  were  between 
1850  and  i860,  less  than  2S  per  cent,  more  have  actually 
done  so.  Population  has  increased  two-thirds,  and  marriages 
less  than  one-third.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  out  of  every 
thousand  people  in  the  State  twenty-one  used  to  be  married 
each  year,  while  now  the  number  reaches  only  seventeen. 

The  vital  statistics  of  Connecticut  have  been  collected  ever 
since  1848,  although  not  so  carefully  as  in  Massachusetts. 
The  number  of  marriages  reported  in  Connecticut  during  the 
ten  years  beginning  with  1850  averaged  3,477,  while  the  num- 
ber during  the  last  ten  years  has  averaged  4,677.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  in  1850  was  370,792,  and  in  1875  about 
580,000.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  inhabitants  during 
the  last  decade  has  been  56  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  ear- 
lier period,  but  the  number  of  marriages  has  been  only  34 
per  cent,  greater.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  dis- 
crepancy is  in  reality  even  larger,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
there  has  been  more  accuracy  in  registration  of  late  years 
than  formerly,  so  that  the  number  of  marriages  actually  con- 
tracted between  1850  and  1S60  must  have  exceeded  the  num- 
ber reported  in  greater  measure  than  was  the  case  during  the  . 
last  ten  years.  Making  allowance  for  this  consideration,  it 
seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  disparity  between  the  increase 
of  marriageable  people  and  the  increase  of  marriages  is  about 
as  marked  in  Connecticut  as  in  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Edwin  M.  Snow,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  has  for 
thirty  years  compiled  a  careful  and  complete  annual  report 
in  relation  to  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  that  city, 
and  the  body  of  statistics  which  he  has  thus  collected  furnish 
a  better  basis  for  conclusions  than  can  be  found  in  the  case 
of  any  other  large  city  in  the  country.  From  these  figures  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  marriages  in  Providence  in  the 
period  before  the  war  averaged  619  per  year,  while  during 
the  past  ten  years  the  average  has  been  1,099.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  was  47,785  at  the  beginning  of  the  earlier 
period,  and  100,675  at  the  beginning  of  the  latter.  That  is 
to  say,  the  number  of  people  who  might  get  married  was  115 
per  cent,  larger  during  the  last  ten  years  than  in  the  decade 
before  the  war,  while  the  number  who  did  get  married  was 
only  yj  per  cent,  greater. 

The  population  of  Ohio  has  always  been  largely  recruited 
from  New  England,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  same  influences 
are  at  work  among  the  descendants  of  the  Yankees  in  the 
Western  State  as  among  those  who  remain  in  the  land  of 
their  ancestors.  Before  the  war  the  number  of  marriages  in 
Ohio  averaged  about  23,000  a  year,  the  total  for  i860  being 
23,106,  while  for  five  years  past  the  number  has  averaged 
29,255.  The  population  of  the  State  in  1S60  was  2,339,511, 
and  in  1880,  3,198,062.  The  number  of  inhabitants  had  in- 
creased about  37  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  marriages  only 
26  per  cent. 

These  statistics  only  confirm  the  conclusions  which  any 
observing  person  of  wide  acquaintance  is  sure  to  have 
reached.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  average  stand- 
ard of  comfort  in  such  States  as  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Ohio  is  higher  than  it  was  a  generation  ago  ;  or  that  the 
proportion  of  young  men  capable  of  providing  good  homes 
is  fully  as  large  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  Indeed,  the  old 
bachelor  of  the  present  day  is  more  likely  to  be  a  man  who 
could  support  a  family  in  comfort  than  was  the  case  in  the 
days  before  the  war.  Yet  the  old  bachelor  is  constantly  be- 
coming a  more  numerous  class  of  the  community,  and  there- 
by swelling  in  equal  measure  the  ranks  of  the  old  maids. 

The  most  patent  reason  for  this  change  is  undoubtedly  an 
economical  one.  The  change  is  most  marked  among  the 
well-to-do  class.  Young  men  of  this  class  grow  up  with  lux- 
urious habits,  which  a  bachelor's  income  will  sustain,  but 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  support  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren. The  cost  of  maintaining  a  family  in  good  style,  and 
of  giving  children  a  liberal  education,  increases  more  rap- 
idly than  the  earnings  of  the  husband  and  father.  A  man 
sees  that  if  he  marries  he  must  abandon  modes  of  life  which 
have  become  essential  to  his  comfort,  and  he  fears  that  the 
more  restricted  plane  of  expenditure  would  be  as  disagreea- 
ble to  the  woman  as  himself.  He  therefore  hesitates  to 
marry — finally  concludes  not  to  try  the  experiment;  or,  if  he 
does  marry,  he  has  few  children,  for  the  statistics  show  with 
equal  clearness  that  the  birth-rate  is  diminishing  even  more 
rapidly  than  the  marriage-rate  among  the  higher  classes. 


During  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year  $[00,000 
worth  of  books,  artistic  reproductions,  illustrated  publications 
and  music  were  exported  from  Leipzig  into  this  country. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


BALARIE'S    PICTURE. 


By  Helen    Lake. 


All  my  life  I  have  been  a  dreamer,  not  the  quiet,  absent- 
minded  failure  that  the  word  usually  implies,  but  a  dreamer 
in  the  literal  sense.  My  waking  hours  have  always  been 
characterized  by  nervous  excitability,  and  in  my  sleep  my 
visions  were  always  so  distinct  that  to  this  day  some  of  them 
take  the  place  of  realities  in  my  life.  My  childhood  was  so 
checkered  by  these  freaks  of  imagination  that  my  father  was 
sure  that  I  was  destined  to  greatness  in  some  one  of  the  arts. 
I  have  never  attained  greatness,  but  a  facility  for  drawing,  de- 
clared by  my  father  to  be  inherited  from  his  family,  developed 
into  a  taste  for  painting  which  my  relations  and  1  persuaded 
ourselves  was  genius.  Accordingly  I  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
study  art,  and  there  I  came  by  accident  upon  a  story  that 
worked  very  powerfully  on  my  imagination.  It  concerned  a 
legendary  picture  by  an  ancient  namesake  of  mine,  and  ran 
as  follows: 

Before  the  revolution  of  '89,  an  artist  named  Balarie  mar- 
ried a  beautiful  girl,  who,  after  his  marriage,  served  as  his 
model  for  some  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures.  As  time 
went  on  there  were  rumors  of  frightful  scenes  of  insane  and 
causeless  jealousy  on  his  part,  ending  at  last  in  her  death  at 
his  hands.  He  managed  to  escape  the  penalty  of  the  mur- 
der, and  from  that  time  he  lived  in  seclusion  with  his  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  manner 
of  their  mother's  death  ;  and  he  was  never  known  to  take  a 
brush  in  his  hands.  The  girl  grew  up  and  married  against 
her  father's  wishes,  though  he  gave  a  grim  consent,  and  on 
her  wedding-day  he  presented  her  with  his  latest  work,  which 
had  employed  him  secretly  ever  since  his  wife's  tragic  end. 
It  was  his  master-piece,  and  so  powerful  that  the  bride  fainted 
at  the  sight  of  it.  What  was  the  subject  of  the  picture  I 
could  not  ascertain.  All  Balarie's  work  was  destroyed  during 
the  revolution,  and  though  I  learned  that  his  son  escaped 
from  France  and  founded  our  race  in  America,  I  could  not, 
after  the  most  patient  research,  discover  any  traces  of  the 
daughter's  fate.  What  had  become  of  that  picture?  I 
thought  about  it  by  day  and  dreamed  of  it  by  night.  What 
was  it?  What  did  it  represent?  'Often  in  my  dreams  I 
thought  I  had  found  it,  but  always  when  I  approached  it  I 
saw  either  a  blur  or  a  meaningless  monstrosity,  such  as 
sometimes  makes  sleep  horrible. 

I  returned  to  America,  set  up  a  studio  in  one  of  the  large 
cities,  and  became  moderately  successful.  I  even  became 
celebrated,  in  a  mild  way,  for  an  air  of  brooding  mystery 
about  my  landscapes,  which  gained  me  more  notoriety  than 
buyers.  How  it  came  there  I  could  not  tell  myself.  It 
grew  in  spite  of  me,  and  the  more  I  tried  to  reproduce 
smiling  scenes  with  the  bald  fidelity  of  a  photograph,  the 
more  did  the  atmosphere  seem  torbe  charged  with  impend- 
ing doom,  the  sun  to  shine  in  crudest  mockery  of  the  com- 
ing grief  hovering  above  the  innocent  farm-house  or  un- 
heeding figures  that  I  had  introduced  as  simple  adjuncts  in 
composing  my  picture. 

One  summer  I  went  into  the  country  on  a  sketching  tour. 
I  stopped  at  a  tiny  village,  consisting  of  one  short  street 
lined  with  horse-chestnuts  and  maples,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  a  picturesque  country  of  farm  land,  placid  water,  and 
woods. 

The  first  night  of  my  arrival  I  spent  an  looking  over  what 
I  had  brought  with  me  in  the  shape  of  books,  picked  up  at 
random  to  beguile  my  intervals  of  work  during  my  stay.  By 
the  light  of  a  couple  of  dim  candles  I  fluttered  the  leaves  of 
a  little  volume  of  Dante  Rossetti's  poems  until  my  attention 
was  suddenly  fastened  upon  two  verses,  called  "Sudden 
Light": 

"  I  have  been  here  before, 

But  when  or  how  I  can  not  tell; 
I  know  the  grass  beyond  the  door, 

The  sweet,  keen  smell, 
The  sighing  sound,  the  lights  around  the  shore. 

"  You  have  been  mine  before — 

How  long  ago  I  may  not  know; 
But  just  when  at  that  swallow's  soar 

Your  neck  turned  so, 
Some  veil  did  fall — I  knew  it  all  of  yore." 

I  read  this  over  three  times  before  I  became  conscious  of 
its  fascination  over  me,  then  for  the  fourth  time  I  fastened 
the  lines  on  my  memory.  The  poem  expressed  in  words  a 
vague  impression  common  to  many  of  us  ;  and,  letting  the 
book  drop,  I  entered  on  the  train  of  thought  it  awakened 
until  I  fell  into  a  doze,  and  in  that  short  slumber  a  dream 
came  to  me  as  vivid  as  any  of  those  that  had  been  the  ec- 
stasy and  the  terror  of  my  childhood.  It  was  only  a  scene — 
a  wide  expanse  of  fresh  green  grass,  a  background  of  elms, 
a  broad,  graveled  sweep  before  a  low,  large  house,  the  front 
doors  thrown  open,  the  summer  sun  flooding  the  great  tes- 
selated  hall,  and  down  the  generous  staircase  came  the  fig- 
ure of  a  woman,  known  yet  unknown,  young,  beautiful,  in  a 
trailing  dress  of  some  thin  black  stuff,  through  which  her 
neck  and  arms  shone  veiled  but  white.  How  long  the  dream 
lasted  I  can  not  say,  but  suddenly,  without  effort,  I  woke, 
broadly,  completely,  but  the  influence  of  that  sunshine  and 
that  woman  were  with  me  still. 

I  rose  from  the  sofa  where  I  had  fallen  asleep,  and  went 
to  the  window.  Deathly  stillness  from  all  human  sounds 
reigned  profound.  The  chirping  of  the  summer  insects  only 
accented  the  deep  solemnity  of  the  silence,  the  stars  burned 
in  the  dark  midnight  heaven,  the  quiet  water  gleamed  under 
the  setting  moon.  Then  the  bell  from  the  church  in  the  vil- 
lage tolled  the  hour  ;  its  few  vibrations  seemed  to  echo  for 
minutes  after  the  great  iron  tongue  was  still,  and  in  a 
strangely  peaceful  yet  presageful  frame  of  mind,  I  made 
ready  to  exchange  for  bed  the  hard,  horse-hair  sofa  that  had 
nevertheless  given  me  that  vision  of  light  and  life. 

The  village  people  were  hospitable,  and  a  stranger  was  a 
godsend  to  them.  In  a  short  time  I  was  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  them,  and  they  were  continually  doing  something  for 
my  amusement — and  their  own.  Among  other  schemes,  one 
of  my  entertainers  suggested  a  drive  to  the  Gilchrists',  a 
family  living  in  a  pretty  place  three  or  four  miles  beyond  the 
village.  I  was  only  too  delighted.  I  liked  to  meet  stran- 
gers— to  be  tangent,  as  it  were,  to  the  circles  of  so  many  new 
existences  for  the  moment  without  the  responsibility  of  future 
acquaintance   or  friendship.     First   impressions   of    people 


have  always  curiously  interested  me  ;  they  are  generally  as 
unlike  to  the  true  character  and  habits  of  those  meeting  as 
most  dreams  to  realities.  I  met  people  with  tranquil  pleas- 
ure, and  parted  from  them  without  regret. 

But  as  we  turned  in  at  the  gate  of  the  Gilchrist  place,  my 
breath  came  short  and  I  experienced  a  strange  sort  of  eager- 
ness, that  yet  seemed  to  be  outside  of  myself  and  unaccount- 
able to  my  consciousness.  We  rounded  a  turn  in  the  ave- 
nue, and — I  had  been  there  before.  Yes,  there  were  the 
lawn  with  the  flickering  elm  shadows,  the  gravel  sweep,  the 
open  doors  of  the  wide  hall,  and  with  her  foot  on  the  last  de- 
scending stair  stood  Agatha  Gilchrist,  just  as  she  had  stood 
that  night  in  my  dream.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  knew  her 
well — better  than  I  knew  her  home.  That  I  had  only  seen 
once  before,  but  she  was  like  an  old  friend,  and  even  her 
voice  sounded  familiar.  Her  father  had  been  dead  a  few 
months,  and  she  lived  alone  with  her  mother,  they  had  told 
me.  It  was  curious  that  this  sensation  of  previous  knowledge 
did  not  extend  to  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  who  received  us  with  gra- 
cious courtesy.  My  name  evidently  struck  her  and  awoke 
some  train  of  thought,  for  she  presently  said  to  me  : 

"Mr.  Balarie,  have  you  ever  taken  any  interest  in  tracing 
genealogies  ? " 

With  the  exception  of  my  own,  there  was  no  subject  in 
which  I  took  less  interest,  but  I  made  a  non-committal  reply. 

"  Your  name,"  she  continued,  "is  one  that  I  have  never 
seen  anywhere  except  on  an  old  picture  that  has  been  in  my 
husband's  family  for  generations." 

As  she  spoke  my  heart  gave  a  great  bound,  and  the  mus- 
cles of  my  throat  stiffened.  The  eager  interest  I  expressed 
gratified  her,  and  she  went  on  : 

"Agatha  has  puzzled  over  it  again  and  again.  I  wonder  if 
you  could  help  us." 

"  If  I  might  see  it,  perhaps,"  I  hazarded. 

"The  next  time  you  come,"  smiled  Miss  Gilchrist,  "we 
shall  have  it  ready  for  you.     It  is  in  the  lumber-room  now." 

My  curiosity  over  the  painting  led  me  to  repeat  my  visit 
before  many  days  had  gone  hy.  I  wondered  why  such  a 
fine  painting  as  Balarie's  must  be  should  have  been  rele- 
gated to  a  lumber-room,  and  I  made  a  few  mental  comments 
on  the  American  characteristic  of  supposing  anything  old  to 
to  be  worthless.  But  when  I  stood  with  Miss  Gilchrist  be- 
fore the  canvas  I  saw  why  it  was  refused  a  place  of  honor  in 
the  house.  Excepting  the  name  and  date,  it  was  one  black 
daub,  leaving  no  hint  of  the  original  subject.  The  date,  how 
ever,  was  confirmation  of  my  hopes.  This  was  the  artist's 
last,  best  work,  the  picture  that  had  haunted  my  dreams,  that 
was  to  cast  a  spell  on  my  life.  And  as  we  stood  before  it  to- 
gether Agatha  told  me  what  seemed  no  new  thing  to  my  be- 
wildered consciousness.  She  was  the  descendant  of  the  ill- 
starred  Balarie's  daughter,  who,  not  daring  to  destroy  her 
father's  gift,  had  caused  it  to  be  covered  in  this  way  from  all 
human  sight,  and  her  children  and  children's  children  had 
respected  her  act. 

u  But  I  can  not  see  the  use  of  hiding  a  great  work  of  art 
any  longer,"  concluded  Miss  Gilchrist.  "You  are  an  artist; 
will  you  take  the  picture  and  see  what  you  can  do  toward  re- 
storing it?" 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  almost  a  hopeless  undertaking,"  I  an- 
swered, "  but  I  will  do  what  I  can.  At  any  rate  I  can  not 
spoil  it,  and  I  have  as  great  an  interest  in  the  discovery  as 
you  have,  for  I  am  a  lineal  descendant  of  Balarie's  son.  The 
same  blood  flows  in  your  veins  and  mine." 

For  various  reasons  I  preferred  to  experiment  in  clean- 
ing the  picture  without  removing  it.  Agatha  and  I  were  con- 
stantly together,  and  her  mother  was  indulgent.  Perhaps  it 
was  juxtaposition  and  her  beauty  appealing  to  my  artist's  eye 
that  worked  upon  me  first,  for  she  was  not  the  kind  of  woman 
who  had  ever  before  attracted  me ;  but  before  the  summer 
was  over  I  knew  that  I  was  irretrievably  in  love  with  her. 
During  that  time  all  my  efforts  with  the  picture  were  unavail- 
ing. I  only  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  a  few  blotches  of 
color  that  afforded  no  clue  to  the  subject  to  which  Balarie 
had  given  so  many  years  in  working  out.  Fortunately  for 
me,  Agatha  did  not  make  my  failure  a  reason  for  refusing 
me.  Within  a  year  we  were  married,  and  I  began  life  with 
her  in  the  Gilchrist  house  under  the  shadow  of  Balarie's  pict- 
ure. An  impulse  stronger  than  myself  made  me  insist  on  its 
hanging  in  the  studio  fitted  up  for  me,  where  I  could  always 
see  it,  hoping  that  some  day  I  should  know  what  was  behind 
that  black  coating,  though  I  had  long  ago  given  up  tamper- 
ing with  it. 

The  violence  of  my  feeling  for  my  wife  was  a  shock  and  a 
surprise  to  myself.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  capable  of 
such  absorption  in  another  being.  At  first  I  made  her  the 
model  for  innumerable  sketches,  to  be  finished  later  when  I 
should  be  more  in  the  mood  for  hard  work,  and  as  she  sat 
below  that  picture  I  resented  every  turn  of  the  head,  every 
look  of  the  eyes,  that  took  away  her  interest  in  me.  I  re- 
member once  tearing  some  work  out  of  her  hands,  that  had, 
as  I  fancied,  kept  her  from  speaking  to  me  for  ten  minutes, 
and  then  cursing  myself  for  a  brute  as  she  grew  a  little  pale 
and  received  my  clumsy  confession  of  the  reason  with  an  un- 
easy laugh.  She  seemed  so  quiet  and  so  strong  in  herself, 
so  full  of  interest  in  many  things  besides  me,  that  I  longed  to 
rouse  her  to  some  outburst  of  passionate  feeling  either  for  or 
against  me,  I  cared  very  little  which.  Then  she  found  a  book 
— she  was  fond  of  reading — and  that  book  she  carried  about 
with  her  day  and  night.  It  was  a  collection  of  critical  essays, 
and  I  can  remember  the  blackish-green  color  of  that  book  to 
this  hour.  She  read  it  every  moment  that  I  would  spare  to 
her — they  were  not  many,  I  confess.  She  talked  to  me  more 
than  ever,  but  it  was  about  her  book.  I  grew  wildly  jealous 
of  it.  The  thing  came  between  her  and  mc.  It  was  the  book, 
not  I,  that  was  her  first  thought,  and  one  night  while  she  was 
asleep  I  softly  took  it  from  her  table  and  thrust  it  in  the  fire, 
and  never  left  it  until  it  was  a  heap  of  gray  ashes  turned  cold 
and  scattered  over  the  hearth.  She  never  knew  what  became 
of  it,  for  when  she  told  me  it  was  lost  I  was  the  more  diligent 
of  the  two  in  the  search  for  it.  As  a  feeling  of  triumph  swept 
over  me  that  I  had  got  rid  of  it  so  cleverly,  I  happened  to 
raise  my  eyes  to  the  picture,  and  was  startled  at  the  change 
in  it.  Were  my  chemicals  beginning  to  take  effect  at  this 
late  day  ?  For  the  patches  of  color  stood  out  brighter  and 
the  black  had  changed  to  a  dull  dark  brown. 

The  next  event  that  caused  me  acute  pleasure  was  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Gilchrist.  For  causes  of  which  I  was  com- 
pletely ignorant  she  had  chosen  to  regard  me  toward  the  last 
with  mistrust  and  dislike,  a  great  change  from  the  affection- 


ate confidence  she  had  shown  me  during  the  early  tinw  f 
my  life  in  her  house.     Now  one  more  extraneous  claim  j 
Agatha  was  loosened,  and  she  would  be  obliged  to  dep  | 
more  entirely  on  mc.     When  her  first  natural  grief  for 
mother  had  worn  off,  our  real  happiness  would  begin.     I 
indulgent  to  her  in  that  way,  I  know,  though  I  often  felt 
her  sorrow  was  extravagant  in  depth  and  duration.     St 
said  nothing,  for  I  saw  that  she  struggled  to  compose  hej 
and  not  annoy  me  with  paraded  mourning. 

Just  as  my  life  was  beginning  to  be  what  I  had  dreai 
and  planned  for  so  long,  the  child  came.  Again  1  was 
tient. '  1  was  aware  that  the  helpless  creature  at  first 
pended  on  its  mother  for  everything,  and  I  was  willin; 
wait  a  few  months  until  it  could  be  handed  over  to  some 
else,  out  of  my  sight  and  hers.  And  yet,  while  I  was  exe: 
ing  superhuman  self-control  in  never  complaining  atbl| 
second  with  her — my  rival,  for  the  first  place,  such  a  p,; 
wretched,  unintelligent  object — she  complained  for  the 
time  in  my  knowledge  of  her;  complained  that  I  did 
care  for  my  child. 

Then  I  spoke.  I  told  her  all  that  I  had  carried  about 
in  silence;  told  it  with  a  vehemence  that  bore  all  befoi 
that  drove  the  blood  from  her  cheek  and  shattered  the  r 
self-control  she  had  tried  to  assume  when  I  began, 
when  1  saw  her  white  and  shaking,  how  I  hated  that  c 
for  having  brought  my  beautiful,  strong  Agatha  to  su 
pitiable  state.  She  had  just  strength  enough  to  leave 
room  and  reach  her  own ;  and  the  baby's  nurse,  who  1 
lieve  was  in  a  plot  against  me  from  the  first,  kept  me  i  I 
seeing  her  for  two  days.  I  knew  where  she  was  thoi 
she  was  locked  in  her  room  with  the  child. 

The  third  morning  Agatha  came  into  the  studio  as  uj 
She  made  no  allusion  to  the  scene  we  had  had,  and  behi 
in  every  way  as  she  had  done  in  our  early  married  days. 
I  observed  that  her  eyes  were  heavy,  and  that  whene\ 
appeared  not  to  notice  her,  she  was  watching  me  anxio 
and  furtively. 

The  child  and  its  nurse  were  moved  to  another  part  ol 
house.  I  was  not  troubled  by  the  sight  of  them,  and  Ag 
was  with  me  all  day  long.  At  last  I  was  satisfied  and  ha 
She  n'ever  took  a  book  in  her  hands.  Sewing  she  had  st 
times,  of  what  description  I  could  not  make  out,  but  sh 
ways  laid  it  down  when  I  spoke,  and  never  seemed  to 
any  interest  in  what  she  was  doing.  The  only  thing 
worried  me  was  that  I  thought  she  was  growing  thin, 
had  lost  something  of  her  fresh  color,  but  that  was 
caused  by  the  languorous  heat  of  an  unusual  summer,  I 
to  myself.  She  often  lay  down  on  my  sofa  while  I  wor 
and  I  gloated  over  her  beauty,  and  wondered  at  the  ease 
depth  of  her  slumber — in  the  day  time,  too,  for  all  my  li 
had  been  a  restless  and  uneasy  sleeper,  and  was  in  the  I 
of  taking  opiates,  that  being  my  only  means  of  obtaini 
sound  night's  sleep. 

One  night  I  woke  and  missed  her.  My  heart  stood 
for  an  instant ;  the  next,  and  I  had  hastily  thrown  on  s 
garments  and  gone  in  search  of  her.  A  streak  of  ligh 
down  the  hall  attracted  me  and  I  softly  stole  toward  it. 
door  was  slightly  ajar,  as  if  to  prevent  its  creaking  anc 
traying  entrance  or  departure,  and  I  looked  in.  There 
Agatha  brooding  over  the  child  asleep  in  her  arms.  ! 
had  tricked  me  then.  She  had  pretended  to  give  up  e\ 
thing  for  me,  and  all  the  while  she  was  spending  her  ni 
with  her  child,  and  making  up  her  lost  sleep  when  she 
with  me.  I  crept  noiselessly  back,  determined  to  pro* 
myself  whether  my  suspicion  was  correct.  Two  hours  la 
felt  her  coming  back,  but  neither  by  look  or  sign  did  I  a 
her  to  guess  that  I  had  fathomed  her  duplicity. 

I  waited  the  next  day  for  night  to  come  with  a  feverisr 
patience  that  made  her  look  at  me  uneasily  several  ti 
Once  I  lifted  my  head  and  fixed  my  eyes  on  Balarie's 
ure.  Slowly  but  surely  since  I  had  last  noticed  it,  the  fi 
and  colors  were  coming  to  light.  Now  I  could  dimly  dis 
the  outline  of  what  might  be  a  man's  figure.  A  little  n 
and  perhaps  this  masterpiece,  restored,  would  make  our 
une.  I  called  Agatha's  attention  to  it,  and  she  went  < 
to  it  and  examined  it  with  me,  but  we  could  neither  c 
make  out  anything  more  definite. 

That  evening  I  threw  away  my  usual  sleeping  dra 
which  she  always  prepared  for  me  and  left  in  the  dining-n 
and  I  lay  down  to  counterfeit  a  deeper,  more  tranquil  j 
than  unaided  nature  had  ever  blessed  me  with.  My  q 
regular  breathing  deceived  her  completely.  She  rose,  sli; 
on  a  wrapper,  and  left  the  room.  A  few  minutes  later 
I  was  following  her.  I  passed  the  studio  on  my  way, 
there  flashed  upon  my  memory  the  fact  that  among 
artists'  properties  was  a  curious  cross-hilt  dagger  that 
father  had  given  me  years  ago.  Once  dead,  that  child  c 
not  come  between  Agatha  and  mc — nothing  more  could 

The  moon  was  bright  in  the  studio,  but  in  the  agitata 
my  new  resolution  it  was  not  bright  enough  for  me  to 
what  I  wanted.  I  made  a  blaze  of  light  and  snatches 
dagger,  then  I  rushed  in  upon  her.  She  was  near  the  < 
with  the  child  in  her  arms,  talking  to  the  nurse,  who  saf 
first  and  gave  a  cry.  Quick  as  thought  Agatha  flung 
child  to  her,  saying  :  "The  door!  Lock  the  dooi 
threw  herself  upon  me.  Through  the  shock  of  sheer  surf 
I  was  forced  by  her  out  of  the  room  into  the  hall.  1  h 
the  door  lock  behind  me  and  it  maddened  me.  My  1 
was  on  fire,  the  blood  surged  in  my  cars.  1  looked  a 
me,  and  found  myself  in  the  studio,  with  Agatha  still  c 
ing  to  me.  I  know  there  were  some  hurried,  smofl 
words,  then  I  struck  her  and  she  fell.  The  hot,  thick  t 
spouted  up  over  my  hand,  and  I  raised  my  arm  to  s 
again,  when  1  stopped,  transfixed. 

The  last  thin  film  had  lifted  from   Balarie's  picture, 
there  lay  a    woman   in   white,  dead   on   the   floor,  and  1 
stood  her  murderer,  struck  stiff'  with    horror  at  his  dcec 
red  right  hand  clasping  a  dagger  lifted  above  his  head 
the  woman's  face  was  Agatha's,  and  the  man's  was  mini 

San  Francisco,  August,  18S5. 


b 


S;i\s  an  exchange:  "At  the  Atlanta  University  prizes  are  ol 
the  best  specimens  of  the  various  crops  which  the  students  cultivi 
the  experimental  farm.     The  prize  for  the  best  Irish    potatoes  wB 
bya  native  African  boy.  who  produced  some  of  tin-  finest  specim- 
that  valuable  root  cvrr  seen  in  this  locality.      Several  of  the  studon"* 
plained  his  success  by  tin-  fact  that  he  frequently  prayed  over  lusp|tfri 
patch,     Another  explanation  offered  was  that  he  frequently  work'** 
potatoes   when   his   competitors  were   idle.     The  students  took  fi 
choice  of  these  theories." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


"8" 


A    PRESIDENTIAL    MANSION. 


'  Parisina  "  tells  of  Jules  Gre'vy's  new  House. 


Jver   the  doors  of  the   mansion  you   may  read  the  tell- 
Be  letters,  "  J.  G."  (Jules  Grevy)   neatly  hewn  out  of  the 
sid  masonry.     A  very   substantial   mansion    it  is.     It  will 
d-t  "  J-  G."  a  pretty  penny  before  it  is  finished — two  millions 
<?  francs  quite,  if  not  more.     A  curious  fancy  this,  of  old 
jjple,  to  begin  building  at  the  threshold  of  eternity.     Vic- 
I  Hugo  had  the  same  freak.     The  older  one  gels  the  less 
4e  likes  to  think  that  one  is  building  for  other  people. 
•'  J.  G."  never  had  very  strong  artistic  tastes,  except  in  mu- 
He  prefers  comfort  to  beauty,  air  to  aesthetics.     No 
e  who  knows  him  will  wonder  at  his  having  looked  first  to 
ifort  in  his  new  house.     "J.  G."  was  ever  a  bourgeois  of 
rgeois.     So  was  Thiers,  and  so  was  Guizot.     So,  if  we 
"d  only  dissect  his  soul,  may  be  Oscar  Wilde,  the  arch-aes- 
.    The  designers  of  the  brown-stone  mansions  of  New 
would  quite  approve  the  plans  of  M.  Grevy's  architect. 
is  ordered  practically.     Gas,  bells,  and  water  are  supplied 
every  floor,  and  as  a  crowning  luxury  there  is  a  dumb- 
liter  arrangement  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  house. 
jr  costly  marbles  and  tapestry  are  to  be  substituted  neat 
Id  inexpensive  tiles,  paper-hangings,  and  stucco.     Perish 
It — perish  pictures,  sculpture,  and  drapery.     Give  us  good 
■ainage,  light,  and  dumb-waiters. 

place  of  honor  in  the  building  is  to  be  given  to  the 
lliard-room.     The  President,  as  you  know,  adores  billiards. 
Then  he  was  merely  M.  Jules  Grevy,  President  of  the  Cham- 
;rof  Deputies,  he  used  to  spend  long  hours  at  the  Cafe  de 
Paix,  knocking  the  ivory  balls  about  with  a  few  boon  corn- 
ions,  among  them  Vignaux,  the  champion  of  the  cue,  and 
il  de  Cassagnac.     Since  these  days  ';  Popaul"  and  Jules 
fallen  out  badly. 

ie  kitchen  is  also  to  be  a  great  "  feature"  in  the  J.  G.  es- 

ishment.     The  President's  cook — a  woman  hailing  from 

Franche  Comte,  like  himself — is  personally  superintend- 

the  workmen,  and  you  may  rest  assured  nothing  will  be 

undone  that  can  make  the  culinary  department  a  model 

a  marvel. 

Daniel  Wilson  is  the  President's  son-in-law.     "Dan" 

his    wife    will    naturally    inhabit    the    mansion    with 

r  pa  and  ma.     A  special  suite  of  rooms  is  reserved  for 

tern,  and  other  rooms  are  set  apart  for  Dan's  secretaries, 

)an's  sen-ants,  and   Dan's  babies.     On  the  first  floor  is  the 

brary,  from  which  the  President,  when  he  has  wearied  of 

larcus  Aurelius  or  Zola,  may  rest  his  eye  on  the  verdure 

nd  the  minarets  of  the  Trocadero. 

I  said  just  now  that  the  designers  of  the  New  York  brown- 
tone  mansions  would  approve  the  house.  On  second  thought, 
hey  would  quarrel  with  the  bath-room.  It  is  decidedly  too 
mall  and  rather  cheap — as  different  as  possible  from  the 
tainty  and  delightful  little  retreats  in  which  the  kings  and 
(uecns  of  France  were  accustomed  to  take  their  dips  at  Fon- 
ainebleau  and  Blois.  The  traveled  reader  has  gazed  in  won- 
ler  at  their  looking-glasses,  their  painting,  and  their  gilding. 
Attached  to  the  house  are  the  stables,  with  room  for  half  a 
lozen  carriages  and  twice  as  many  horses.  Here  the  Arab 
:oursers  which  were  lately  presented  to  the  President  by  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  will  be  housed — unless,  as  the  bou- 
'evardiers  jibingly  insinuate,  M.  Grevy  sells  them  all,  be- 
ng  a  thrifty  man  and  careless  of  horseflesh,  to  save  the  cost 
Df  oats. 

Talking  of  Morocco,  the  picturesque  embassadors  who 
nave  been  adorning  the  Grand  Hotel  for  the  last  few  weeks 
have  taken  their  departure.  The  boulevards  will  see  their 
turbans  and  flowing  white  drapery,  their  dusky  faces,  and 
their  long  narghilehs  no  more.  The  other  afternoon  they 
drove  off  quietly  to  the  Gare  de  Lyon,  and  by  now  they  are 
recrossing  the  Mediterranean  to  tell  their  august  masters  of 
their  wondrous  experiences  among  the  Franks.  They  en- 
joyed their  stay  here  immensely,  and  did  the  sights  as  thor- 
oughly and  quite  as  intelligently  as  Cook's  excursionists. 
On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  July  I  saw  them  leaning  over  the 
balcony  of  their  hotel  (after  they  had  come  back  from  their 
drive  through  the  illuminated  streets),  gazing  down  with  calm 
but  stupefied  bewilderment  upon  the  turgid  crowd  of  counter- 
jumpers  and  work-girls  dancing  frantic  can-cans  on  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  the  Opera,  where  the  Gil  Bias  had  estab- 
lished an  al  fresco  ball-room.  "  What  fools  these  Franks 
be!"  was  doubtless  the  comment  they  made,  as  they 
watched  the  capers  of  the  perspiring  infidels  below,  and 
left,  wondering  why  in  the  world  people  did  their  dancing 
themselves  when  they  could  get  it  done  for  them. 

The  departure  of  these  barbarian  strangers  is  quite  a  loss 
to  Paris,  which  is  getting  more  and  more  like  the  Sahara. 
"Society "has  scattered  and  fled,  to  the  sea  and  hill-side, 
to  the  lakes  and  spas.  Royat  and  the  Auvergne  watering 
places  generally  are  crowded  with  celebrities,  I  hear.  The 
coast  of  Brittany  and  Normandy  is  gradually  being  invaded, 
and  at  Etretat  it  will  soon  be  impossible  to  get  rooms  for 
love  or  money.  Even  humbler  summer  haunts,  Arnay,  Bar- 
bizon,  Montmorenci,  and  Meudon,  have  been  taken  by  storm. 
The  Pyreneean  spas — Luchon  and  Bagneres  especially — 
swarm  with  artists,  singers,  composers,  and  actors,  as  usual. 
Hundreds  have  crossed  the  channel  and  pitched  their  tents 
in  the  British  Strand,  at  Brighton,  Folkstone,  and  East- 
bourne. Latterly  it  has  become  rather  "  the  thing  "  among 
French  fashionables  to  turn  the  cold  shoulder  to  Trouville  and 
do  the  regulation  bathing  at  Brighton.  The  King's  Road, 
the  old  chain  pier  at  Hampton,  are  familiar  to  many 
Parisians  now,  as  Boulogne-super-sea  is  to  the  Cockney. 
I  don't  believe  they  enjoy  the  British  watering-places — the 
British  cookery  dismays  them,  the  British  matron  makes 
them  sad,  and  the  clothing  of  the  British  maiden  is  distaste- 
ful, though  she  recommend  herself  by  something  better  than 
dress — beauty.  But  fashion  has  decreed — fashion  must  be 
obeyed.  Anglomania  and  Anglophobia  sway  Paris  to  and 
fro.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  revelations  have  not  yet  turned 
the  scale  against  Albion.  Indeed,  though  a  few  fierce  foes 
of  John  Bull  have  spat  upon  him  as  a  beast,  brute,  rogue, 
and,  above  all,  hypocrite,  I  fancy  the  revelations  will,  in  the 
long  run,  make  the  Frenchman  like  him  a  little  better  than 
they  did.  Till  now  he  has  always  galled  them  by  his  virtue. 
In  future  John  will  be  regarded  as  a  gay  dog,  the  oppressive 
feeling  of  moral  infirmity  will  vanish,  and,  with  it,  spite. 
Paris,  July  30,  1885.  Parisina. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

The  Prophet's  Ride.* 

Our  Lord  Muhammad  lay  upon  the  hill 
Safa,  whereby  the  holy  city  stands, 
Asleep,  wrapped  in  a  robe  of  camel's  wool. 
Dark  was  the  night— that  Night  of  grace — and  still ; 
When  all  the  seven  spheres,  by  God's  commands, 
Opened  unto  him,  splendid  and  wonderful! 
For  Gabriel,  softly  lighting,  touched  his  side. 

Saying:  "Rise,  thou  enwrapped  one!  come  and  see 
The  things  which  be  beyond.     Lo !  I  have  brought 
Borak,  the  horse  of  swiftness ;  mount  and  ride ! " 
Milk-white  that  steed  was,  with  embroidery 
Of  pearls  and  emeralds  in  his  long  hair  wrought. 
Hooved  like  a  mule  he  was,  with  a  man's  face; 
His  eyes  gleamed  from  his  forelock,  each  a  star 
Of  lucent  hyacinth  ;  the  saddle-cloth 
Was  woven  gold,  which  priceless  work  did  grace ! 
The  lightning  goeth  not  so  fast  or  far 
As  those  broad  pinions  which  he  fluttered  forth. 
One  heel  he  smote  on  Safa,  and  one  heel 
On  Sinai — where  the  dint  is  to  this  day. 
Next  at  Jerusalem  he  neighed.     Our  Lord, 
Descending  with  th'  Archangel  there,  did  kneel 
Making  the  midnight  prayer;  afterward  they 
Tethered  him  to  the  Temple  by  a  cord. 
'  Ascend!  "  spake  Gabriel;  and  behold!  there  fell 
Out  of  the  sky  a  ladder  bright  and  great. 
Whereby,  with  easy  steps,  on  radiant  stairs, 
They  mounted — past  our  earth,  and  heaven,  and  hell — 
To  the  first  sphere,  where  Adam  kept  the  gate, 
Which  was  of  vaporous  gold  and  silvery  squares. 
Here  thronged  the  lesser  Angels :  some  took  charge 
To  fill  the  clouds  with  rain  and  speed  them  round. 
And  some  to  tend  live  creatures,  for  what's  born 
Hath  guardians  there  in  its  own  shape;  a  large 

Beauteous  white  cock  crowed  matins,  at  the  sound 
Cocks  in  a  thousand  planets  hailed  the  morn. 
Unto  the  second  sphere  by  that  white  slope 
Ascended  they,  whereof  Noah  held  the  key; 
And  two-fold  was  the  throng  of  Angels  here; 
But  all  so  dazzling  glowed  its  fretted  cope, 

Burning  with  beams,  Muhammad  could  not  see 
What  manner  of  celestial  folk  were  there. 
The  third  sphere  lay  a  thousand  years  beyond 
If  thou  shouldst  journey  as  the  sun-ray  doth, 
But  in  one  Fatihah.  clomb  they  thitherward. 
David  and  Solomon  in  union  fond 

Ruled  at  the  entrance,  keeping  Sabaoth 

Of  ceaseless  joy.     The  void  was  paven  hard 
With  paven  work  of  rubies — if  there  be 
Jewels  on  earth  to  liken  unto  them 

Which  had  such  color  as  no  goldsmith  knows — 
And  here  a  vast  Archangel  they  did  see, 
"  Faithful  of  God"  his  name,  whose  diadem 

Was  set  with  peopled  stars;  wherefrom  arose 
Lauds  to  the  glory  of  God,  filling  the  blue 
With  lovely  music,  as  rose-gardens  fill 

A  land  with  essences ;  and  young  stars,  shaking 
Tresses  of  lovely  light,  gathered  and  grew 
Under  his  mighty  plumes,  departing  still 

Like  ships  with  crews  and  treasure,  voyage-making. 
So  came  they  to  the  fourth  sphere,  where  there  sate 
Enoch,  who  never  tasted  death ;  and  there 
Behind  its  portal  awful  Azrael  writes ; 
The  shadow  of  his  brows  compassionate 

Made  night  across  all  worlds;  our  Lord  felt  fear. 
Marking  the  stern  eyes  and  the  hand  which  smites. 
For  always  on  a  scroll  he  sets  the  names 
Of  new-born  beings,  and  from  off  the  scroll 
He  blotteth  who  must  die ;  and  holy  tears 
Roll  down  his  cheeks,  recording  all  our  shames. 
And  sins,  and  penalties ;  while  of  each  soul 
Monker  and  Nakir  reckon  the  arrears. 
Next,  at  the  fifth  sphere's  entry,  they  were   'ware 
Of  a  door  built  in  sapphire,  having  graven 
Letters  of  flashing  fire,  the  faith  unfolding, 
'  There  is  no  God  save  God."    Aaron  sate  there 
Guarding  the  ' '  region  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven  " ; 
And  Israfil  behind,  his  trumpet  holding, 
His  trumpet  holding — which  shall  wake  the  dead 
And  slay  the  living — all  his  cheek  puffed  out, 
Bursting  to  blow;  for  none  knows  Allah's  time, 
Nor  when  the  word  of  judgment  shall  be  said: 
And  darts,  and  chains  of  flame,  lay  all  around, 
Terrible  tortures  for  th'  ungodly's  crime. 
When  to  the  sixth  sphere  passed  they,  Moses  sped 
Its  bars  of  chrysoprase,  and  kissed  our  Lord, 
And  spake,  full  sweet:   "Prophet  of  Allah!  thou 
More  souls  of  Ismael's  tribes  to  truth  hast  led, 
Than  I  of  Isaak's."     Here  the  crystal  sword 

Of  Michael  gave  the  light  they  journeyed  through, 
But  at  the  seventh  sphere  that  light  which   shone 
Hath  not  an  earthly  name,  nor  any  voice 
Can  tell  its  splendor — nay,  nor  any  ear 
Learn,  if  it  listened ;  only  he  alone 

Who  saw  it,  knows  how  there  th'  elect  rejoice, 
Isa,  and  Ibrahim,  and  the  souls  most  dear. 
And  he,  the  glorious  regent  of  that  sphere. 

Had  seventy  thousand  heads ;  and  every  head 
As  many  countenances ;  and  each  face 
As  many  mouths;  and  in  each  mouth  there  were 

Tongues  seventy  thousand,  whereof  each  tongue  said, 
Ever  and  ever:  "Praise  to  Allah!  praise!" 
Here,  at  the  bound,  is  fixed  that  lotus  tree 
SEDRA,  which  none  among  the  Angels  pass ; 
And  not  great  Gabriel's  self  might  farther  wend: 
Yet,  led  by  presences  too  bright  to  see, 

Too  high  to  name,  on  paths  like  purple  glass 
Our  Lord  Muhammad  journeyed  to  the  end. 
Alone!  alone!  through  hosts  of  Cherubim 

Crowding  the  infinite  void  with  whispering  vans, 
From  splendor  unto  splendor  still  he  sped; 
Across  the  "Lake  of  Gloom"  they  ferried  him. 
And  then  the  "Sea  of  Glory" — mortal  man's 
Heart  can  not  hold  the  wonders  witnessed. 
So  to  the  "Region  of  the  Veils"  he  came, 
Which  shut  all  time  off  from  eternity, 

The  bars  of  being  where  thought  can  not  reach: 
Ten  thousand  thousand  are  they,  walls  of  flame 
Lambent  with  loveliness  and  mystery, 

Ramparts  of  utmost  heaven,  having  no  breach. 
Then  he  saw  God!  out  Prophet  saw  the  Throne! — 
O  Allah !  let  these  weak  words  be  forgiven ! — 

Thou,  the  Supreme,   "the  Opener,"  spake  at  last; 
The  Throne!  the  Throne!  he  saw; — our  Lord  alone! 
Saw  it  and  heard! — but  the  verse  falls  from  heaven 
Like  a  poised  eagle,  whom  the  lightnings  blast. 


And  Gabriel  waiting  by  the  tree  he  found ; 
And  Borak,  tethered  to  the  Temple  porch ; 

He  loosed  the  horse,  and  'twixt  its  wings  ascended, 
One  hoof  it  smote  on  Zion's  hallowed  ground, 
One  upon  Sinai ;  and  the  day-star's  torch 
Was  not  yet  fading  when  the  journey  ended. 

— Edwin  Arnold. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Avoid  onions;  or,  after  partaking  of  them,  shut  yourself 
up  in  the  solitude  of  your  chamber  until  you  are  purified. 
A  story  is  told  of  an  onion-eater  who  entered  an  inn  with 
the  remark  that  for  the  last  two  hours  he  had  had  the  wind 
in  his  teeth.  "  Had  you  ?  "  exclaimed  one  of  the  company ; 
"then,  by  Jove,  sir,  the  wind  had  the  worst  of  it!" 


'  Sec  the  Koran,  chapter  xvii. 


A  worthy  Scot  was  pressing  his  snuff-box  upon  a  fellow- 
passenger,  who  in  his  turn  seemingly  did  not  look  as  if  he 
liked  the  look  of  the  mull  or  its  contents.  Bent  on  refusing 
the  offer,  at  last  the  passenger  politely  remarked  that  he  did 
not  take  snuff.  The  Scot  eyed  him  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
looking  him  full  in  the  face,  remarked,  "  Man,  that's  a  peety, 
as  ye  hae  sae  gran'  accommodation." 


Supers  are  very  particular  about  the  distribution  of  parts. 
In  a  fairy  piece  a  set  of  dominos  was  represented  by  men 
wearing  on  their  backs  boards  marked  with  the  different  num- 
bers. A  discontented  super  gave  in  his  resignation,  and  told 
the  management  they  must  find  a  substitute.  "Why,  what's 
the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  astonished  director  ;  "  don't  you  get 
your  fifteen  sous  a  night  like  the  others  ?  "  "  It  isn't  about 
the  sous  at  all.  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  artists  belonging  to 
the  theatre,  and  they  ought  to  have  made  me  the  double  six ; 
instead  of  that  I  am  the  lowest  number — the  double  blank. 
Rather  than  submit  to  such  injustice  I  prefer  to  leave  the 
theatre." 


"  When  Grant  was  in  Chicago,  three  or  four  years  ago," 
said  an  army  official,  "  he  lounged  about  Sheridan's  head- 
quarters a  good  deal.  His  son  Fred,  was  at  that  time  on 
Sheridan's  staff,  but  was  absent  one  day,  and  Grant  took  his 
place  and  looked  after  his  business.  A  nervous,  fidgety, 
irritable  old  fellow  came  in  to  inquire  for  some  paper  that  he 
had  left  with  Fred.  When  he  stated  his  case,  Grant  took 
the  matter  in  a  sympathetic  way,  and  proceeded,  after  the 
manner  of  an  over-anxious  clerk,  to  look  the  paper  up.  The 
document  could  not  be  found,  and  Grant,  apologizing,  walked 
with  the  old  gentleman  to  the  door.  As  I  walked  down  the 
stairs  with  the  mollified  visitor,  he  turned  and  asked,  'Who 
is  that  old  codger?  He  is  the  politest  clerk  I  ever  saw  at 
military  headquarters.  I  hope  Sheridan  will  keep  him.'  I 
answered  quietly,  l  That  is  General  Grant.'  The  fidgety  old 
gentleman,  after  staring  at  me  for  a  full  minute,  said,  with 
considerable  fervor,  '  I  will  give  you  fifty  cents  if  you  will 
kick  me  down  stairs.'  " 

A  servant  robbed  Mile.  Mars  of  her  diamonds  one  evening 
while  she  was  at  the  theatre.  Arrested,  he  was  put  upon  trial, 
and  witnesses  were  summoned  to  bear  testimony  to  his  guilt. 
Among  these  was  Mile.  Mars.  She  was  greatly  annoyed  at 
this,  as,  according  to  the  rules  of  French  practice,  the  witness, 
after  being  sworn,  gives  his  age.  Now,  the  age  of  Mile.  Mars 
was  an  impenetrable  mystery.  The  day  of  trial  came,  and 
she  was  at  her  place.  The  court-room  was  filled,  and  when 
she  was  put  in  the  witness-box  every  ear  was  bent  toward  her 
to  catch  the  age  she  would  give  as  her  own.  "  Your  name  ? " 
said  the  presiding  judge.  "  Anne  Francoise  Hippolyte 
Mars."  "  What  is  your  profession  ?  "  "  An  actress  of  the 
French  comedy."  "  What  is  your  age  ? "  "  Umpty  years/' 
"What?"  inquired  the  presiding  judge,  leaning  forward. 
"  I  have  just  told  your  honor ! "  replied  the  actress,  giving  one 
of  those  irresistible  smiles  which  won  the  most  hostile  pit. 
The  judge  smiled  in  turn,  and  when  he  asked,  as  he  did  im- 
mediately, "  Where  do  you  live  ? "  applause  long  prevented 
Mile.  Mars  from  replying. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  the  selection  of  Mr.  Francis  H. 
Underwood,  of  Boston,  to  succeed  Bret  Harte  as  consul  at 
Glasgow.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  appointment  was 
made  immediately  after  the  President's  fishing  trip,  but  the 
selection  was  made  while  the  President  was  fishing  in  the 
Potomac,  at  Woodmont.  The  President  had,  the  story  goes, 
first  landed  a  fine  six-pound  bass,  and  in  doing  so  he  got  his 
hands  wet.  There  was  half  of  an  illustrated  paper  lying  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  the  President  picked  it  up  to  dry 
his  hands.  As  he  did  so  he  glanced  at  the  illustration  on  one 
of  the  pages.  It  was  a  sketch  from  a  story  by  Bret  Harte. 
The  President  stopped  fishing  and  began  to  read  the  stoty. 
When  he  returned  to  land  he  called  to  Colonel  Lamont,  and 
said  :  "  Dan,  are  there  any  candidates  for  the  consulship  at 
Glasgow  ?  "  The  colonel  replied  that  there  were.  "  Who  are 
they  ?  "  asked  the  President.  The  colonel  began  to  name  a 
few  of  the  applicants,  and  the  President  interrupted  him,  and 
said :  "  Let  me  have  their  papers  when  we  get  home."  The 
next  day  Mr.  Underwood's  appointment  was  made. 


In  the  August  Ce/itury}'mher  paper,  "A Virginia  Girl  dur- 
ing the  War,"  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  writes;  In  Richmond, 
after  the  Battle  of  Seven  Pines,  when  the  first  flurry  of  dis- 
tress was  over,  the  residents  of  those  pretty  houses  standing 
back  in  gardens  full  of  roses  set  their  cooks  to  work,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  went  themselves  into  the  kitchen,  to  compound  de- 
licious messes  for  the  wounded  after  the  appetizing  old  Vir- 
ginia recipes.  Flitting  about  the  streets  in  the  direction  of 
the  hospitals  were  smiling,  white-jacketed  negroes,  carrying 
silver  trays,  with  dishes  of  fine  porcelain,  under  napkins  of 
thick  white  damask,  containing  soups,  creams,  jellies,  thin 
biscuit,  eggs  a  la  creme,  broiled  chicken,  etc.,  surmounted  by 
clusters  of  freshly  gathered  flowers.  A  year  later  we  had 
cause  to  pine  after  these  culinary  glories,  when  it  came  to 
measuring  out,  with  sinking  hearts,  the  meagre  portions  of 
milk  and  food  we  could  afford  to  give  our  charges.  As  an 
instance,  however,  that  quality  in  food  was  not  always  appre- 
ciated by  the  patients,  my  mother  urged  upon  one  of  her 
sufferers  (a  gaunt  and  soft-voiced  Carolinian  from  the  "piney- 
woods  district")  a  delicately  served  trifle  from  some  neigh- 
boring kitchen.  "  Jes  ez  you  say,  old  miss,"  was  the  weary 
answer,  "  I  ain't  a-contradictin'  you.  It  mout  be  good  for 
me,  but  my  stomick's  kinder  sot  agin  it.  Thereain't  but  one 
thing  I'm  sorter  yamin'  arter,  an'  that's  a  dish  o'  greens  en 
bacon  fat,  with  a  few  molarses  poured  onto  it." 
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T  t±K         ARGONAUT. 


THE    CROWD    IN    NEW   YORK. 


'Flaneur"  discusses  the   Rustics  who   Came  to  see   Grant's  FuneraL 


The  crowd  which  boiled  up  all  over  New  York  last  Friday, 
Saturday,  and  Sunday  was  made  up  of  Confederate  ex-briga- 
diers, gawks  from  the  back  country,  and  young  chaps  from 
other  cities,  who  made  Grant's  funeral  an  excuse  to  come  to 
the  metropolis  for  a  howling  spree.  The  young  chaps  whooped 
around  the  town  every  night.  They  started  early  and  they 
stayed  late.  They  painted  New  York  several  coats  deep  in 
bright  vermilion.  The  brigadiers  browsed  about  the  thea- 
tres, stood  in  hotel  lobbies  discussing  the  late  wah,  by  Gad, 
sah,  and  gave  no  man  room  to  remind  them  of  what  the  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  said  to  the  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina. The  gawks  and  their  gawkessess  and  gawklets  kicked 
with  hotel  clerks  about  paying  a  dollar  a  day  for  rooms, 
walked  up  and  down  Broadway  with  the  air  of  people  who 
didn't  think  New  York  so  denied  much  of  a  city  after  all, 
and  invested  their  available  cash  in  peanuts  and  soda-water. 
Take  it  all  in  all,  this  crowd  of  last  week  was  an  enormous 
gathering.  It  was  also  the  meanest  crowd  of  its  size  ever 
brought  together  outside  of  Galilee.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  it  came  from  the  backwoods,  where  every  dollar  looks  as 
big  as  an  old-fashioned  windmill,  and  where  a  man  whose 
gross  earnings  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  is  looked 
up  to  as  a  millionaire.  It  was  the  sort  of  mob  that  goes  to 
centennial  exhibitions,  State  fairs,  and  town  meetings.  I  am 
talking  now  of  the  majority.  There  were,  of  course,  gentle- 
men and  ladies  from  everywhere,  who  came  on  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  take  a  respectful  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  occa- 
sion. But  the  time  between  General  Grant's  death  and  the 
funeral  pageant  was  so  protracted  that  every  curiosity-seek- 
ing sightseer  in  the  country  got  to  looking  upon  the  occasion 
as  a  holiday,  a  chance  for  a  racketing  good  time,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  "  do  "  Gotham.  This  is  how  it  came  about  that, 
while  the  participators  in  the  procession  itself  were  in  earnest 
— at  least  as  long  as  they  were  actually  in  the  line  of  march — 
there  was  very  little  of  a  praiseworthy  character  about  the 
rest  of  the  people  from  out  of  town.  There  has  never  yet 
been  such  a  night  for  the  theatres  as  there  was  on  this  occa- 
sion. Every  open  place  of  amusement  in  New  York  was 
packed  to  the  doors,  and  I  suppose  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
people  tried  and  failed  to  get  seats  for  the  different  entertain- 
ments. Every  show-place  in  town,  from  Harry  Hill's  to  the 
Casino,  took  in  more  money  than  was  ever  previously  known. 
It  was  a  very  great  holiday.  In  place  of  being  a  day  devoted 
to  its  ostensible  purpose — well,  it  showed  a  side  of  human 
nature  which  is  not  altogether  creditable. 

The  police  did  a  thing  last  Thursday  which  I  have  never 
known  to  be  equaled  in  this  country,  and  which  had  about  it 
a  distinct  flavor  of  the  Russian  method  of  running  large  af- 
fairs. They  started  out  in  the  morning  and  arrested  every 
man  and  woman  they  could  find  who  had  ever  served  a  term 
in  prison,  or  against  whom  there  had  ever  been  any  known 
charge.  Gamblers,  bunko-steerers,  pickpockets,  shoplifters, 
burglars,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  were  collared  and  run  in 
without  the  slightest  ceremony.  The  purpose  was  to  keep 
them  all  locked  up  over  Saturday,  so  as' to  assist  the  country 
visitors  in  the  laudable  design  of  freezing  to  their  money, 
their  Waterbury  watches,  and  their  oroide  shirt-studs.  On 
Friday  and  Saturday,  when  this  elegantly  attired  collection 
of  prisoners  was  brought  up  in  the  various  police  courts,  it 
was  amusing  enough  to  see  and  hear  their  virtuous  indigna- 
tion. But  it  availed  them  nothing,  and  they  were  nearly  all 
remanded  until  Monday,  when  they  were  duly  discharged  for 
want  of  evidence  that  they  had  done  anything.  Some  of 
them  managed  to  get  out  early  through  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings, but  they  had  received  such  a  hint  that  the  police 
were  "onto"  them  as  prevented  the  general  exercise  of  their 
professions,  and  the  day  was  comparatively  free  from  acts 
which  usually  distinguish  such  occasions. 

This  was  about  the  last  straw  to  the  tough  citizens  of  this 
nice  little  village.  They  have  not  been  enjoying  themselves 
lately.  There  has  not  been  a  gambling-house  open  in  New 
York  for  weeks,  and  the  noble  art  of  bunkoing  eminent  per- 
sonages from  afar  looks  as  though  it  would  fall  into  disuse 
before  long.  The  new  Superintendent  of  Police  is  going 
through  the  regular  routine  of  men  who  are  elevated  to  that 
office.  In  other  words,  he  is  making  a  record  as  a  reformer; 
and  by-and-bye,  when  he  has  accomplished  this  highly  laud- 
able design,  the  gamblers  and  all  the  rest  will  gradually  re- 
sume business.  At  any  rate,  they  always  do.  This  sort  of 
thing  has  been  gone  through  with  over  and  over  again  in 
New  York.  Every  time  there  is  a  new  police  commissioner, 
or  superintendent,  or  chief  of  detectives,  morality  gets  a 
show  in  New  York  which  is  none  the  less  brisk  because  its 
career  is  brief.  The  dear,  guileless  public  never  discovers 
the  real  theory  on  which  this  sort  of  thing  is  worked,  and  so 
it  goes  on  year  in  and  year  out.     Innocent  public ! 

At  present  the  gamblers  and  others  of  that  stripe  are  hav- 
ing good  times  at  the  watering-places.  There  are  a  dozen 
games  running  in  Long  Branch,  and  as  many  more  in  Sara- 
toga. In  the  latter  place,  indeed,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
attempt  at  concealment.  Players  can  go  right  in  through 
the  open  doors  without  so  much  as  the  customary  scrutiny 
of  the  massive  and  important  coon  at  the  lattice.  At  Long 
Branch  there  is  a  thin  pretense  of  running  the  card-shops  on 
the  club  principle,  but  any  one  who  wants  to  play  can  get  in, 
and  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  people  who  want  to  play. 
It  has,  in  fact,  seen  one  of  the  best  seasons  on  record  for  the 
watering-place  gamblers.  Ransom,  Daly,  Reed,  and  the  rest 
of  the  big  New  York  sports,  whose  places  here  have  been 
shut  up  for  a  long  time,  and  who  were  going  around  with 
very  mournful  faces  when  the  summer  opened,  are  as  happy 
as  larks  nowadays.  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  but 
their  boodle  is  multiplied  and  they  are  exceeding  glad. 

Olga  Brandon,  she  of  the  midnight  eyes,  is  going  to  make 
a  sensation  in  New  York  before  long,  if  there  is  any  reliance 
to  be  put  in  the  stories  going  around.  She  has  been  reen- 
gaged by  Mr.  A.  M.  Palmer  for  the  Madison  Square  Theatre 
next  season,  and  her  first  part,  they  tell  me,  will  be  that  of  a 
ballet-dancer  in  an  adaptation  of  one  of  Sardou's  earlier 
works.  She  is  to  appear  in  the  regular  stage  costume  of  a 
danseuse,  the  scene  being  laid  in  the  green-room  of  a  theatre, 
and  that  large  portion  of  the  New  York  youth  who  have 
already  gone  broken-hearted  over  the  witcheries  of  the  young 
lady  are  looking  forward  with  delirious  interest  to  the  revela- 


tions implied  in  this  dress.  Miss  Brandon  has  led  young 
Gotham  such  a  dance  as  it  has  seldom  tripped  to.  When 
she  made  her  first  appearance  here  the  city  ran  wild  over  her 
looks,  and  whenever  she  appeared  the  boxes  and  front  rows 
were  always  always  packed  with  eye-glassed  and  swallow- 
tail-coated young  men,  who  stared  at  her  "in  vealy  ecstacy 
and  who  shivered  with  bliss  every  time  her  deep  eyes  fell 
I  upon  them.  Seal-skin  coats,  diamonds,  and  other  portable 
property  dear  to  the  feminine  heart  blocked  up  her  doorway, 
and  strings  of  callow  boys  followed  her  around  wherever  she 
went.  The  fair  Olga  passed  on  her  triumphal  way  serene, 
smiling,  and  receptive.  She  wore  the  seal-skin*  and  decked 
her  white  throat  in  the  diamonds,  but  the  givers  found  them- 
selves drifting  farther  and  farther  from  her,  and  came  ulti- 
mately to  expect  no  more  than  the  idiotic  joy  of  seeing  their 
gifts  upon  her.  They  still  regard  her  with  deep  adoration, 
and  when  she  flashes  upon  them  in  silken  tights  and  short 
skirts  there  will  not  be  room  enough  in  Bloomingdale  for  the 
fall  crop  of  maniacs. 

Another  young  girl,  who  is  looked  upon  as  promising  to 
corral  the  gilded  progeny  of  Fifth  Avenue,  has  been  alluded 
to  for  some  months  back  by  the  endearing  title  of  "Dolaro's 
Daughter."  She  is  a  radiant  young  creature,  with  black  eyes 
and  plump  outlines,  and  she  is  the  eldest  of  Mme.  Selina 
Dolaro's  offspring.  She  is  larger  than  her  mother,  and  she  is 
pretty  enough  to  make  half  Broadway  turn  its  head  and  look 
back.  Miss  Delmar — that  is  the  title  they  tell  me  she  has 
decided  upon — has  never  been  upon  the  stage  as  yet,  but  she 
is  to  make  her  first  appearance  at  Wallack's,  on  Monday 
night,  in  McCaull's  production  of  "Chatter."  It  is  still  a 
little  early  for  seal-skins,  but  by  the  time  the  season  is  fairly 
under  way  she  will  be  cutting  a  very  wide  swath  in  the  field 
of  New  York  susceptibility.  Blakely  Hall. 

New  York,  August  13,  1S85. 


BATHING    IN    THREE    SEAS. 


Walk  along  Fleet  Street,  go  slowly  along  the  Strand,  or 
any  one  of  the  many  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys  crossing  those 
two  great  arteries  at  right  angles,  look  into  any  of  the  beer 
or  whisky-shops  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  count 
the  souls  there.  You  will  find  more  women  than  men — 
women  with  bloated  faces,  and  ever)'  tender  lineament  of 
their  sex  blotted  from  their  countenance  by  the  brutalizing 
agency  of  alcohol ;  old  women,  scarcely  able  to  stand  from  the 
combined  effects  of  age  and  dissipation.  It  is  a  spectacle 
never  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  These  poor 
female  wretches  huddled  together  outside  the  bar  in  small 
rooms  ten  feet  square,  perhaps,  imbibing  the  soul  poison 
from  morn  till  night,  cheering  each  other  mayhap  by  ribald 
talk  and  jest,  neglecting  all  the  duties  of  womanhood  for  the 
sake  of  the  loved  dram  or  pint,  and  after  spending  all  their 
pennies  or  ha'pence,  as  the  case  may  be,  reeling  out  into  the 
busy  streets  with  some  muddled  thought  of  getting  "  home 
again  "  before  husband,  father,  or  brother  returns. 


Several  persons  were  making  experiments  July  27th,  at 
Pembrey,  Carmarthenshire,  Wales,  with  dynamite,  in  a  tarn 
among  the  hills.  A  charge  of  dynamite  with  a  five-minutes' 
fuse  attached  to  it,  was  thrown  into  the  water — the  power  of 
the  explosive  to  be  judged  by  the  volume  of  water  forced  up 
by  the  explosion.  A  sportsman,  accompanied  by  his  dog, 
appeared  at  the  moment,  and  as  the  charge  was  thrown  into 
the  lake  the  animal  sprang  into  the  water  and  seized  the  car- 
tridge, which  it  quickly  brought  ashore.  The  sportsman 
shouted  to  the  dog  to  drop  it,  but  the  animal  ran  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  master,  and  the  experimentalists  immediately  made 
off,  the  dog  being  kept  at  a  distance  by  its  master  and  others 
by  a  continuous  shower  of  stones.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes 
the  charge  exploded  and  the  poor  animal  was  blown  to  pieces, 
its  master  and  friend  narrowly  escaping  with  their  lives. 


A  Long  Branch  correspondent  writes  thus  concerning  a 
ball  there  :  "  Round  the  black-stockinged  left  legs  of  full 
half  the  girls  in  the  assemblage  were  garters  of  yellow.  That 
was  for  luck.  I  don't  know  how  the  knowledge  was  ascer- 
tained or  disseminated,  but  we  all  know  it  now,  that  the  clasp 
of  a  yellow  elastic  brings  good  luck  to  the  wearer.  The  dis- 
closure got  to  the  Branch  unexpectedly  in  mid-season,  and 
the  demand  for  yellow  elastic  far  exceeded  the  supply.  The 
local  merchants  ordered  all  they  could  obtain,  and  had  lots 
of  white  stock  dyed,  but  some  poor  creatures  have  had  to  go 
without  the  fetich,  notwithstanding.  Their  sufferings,  like 
the  joys  of  those  who  had  secured  the  right  elastics,  were 
hidden  demurely  under  their  petticoats." 


During  the  recent  naval-  manoeuvres  the  fleet  had  divided 
into  two  parts,  for  the  sake  of  waging  a  mimic  war.  The 
one  division  was  in  search  of  the  other,  and  passed  near 
some  fishing-boats,  the  men  in  which  appeared  to  be  busily 
occupied  with  their  nets,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the 
squadron.  Suddenly  the  admiral's  ship  was  struck  by  a  tor- 
pedo, and  was  by  the  rules  of  the  contest  declared  to  be  dis- 
abled. The  torpedo  had  been  discharged  from  one  of  the 
fishing  boats,  on  board  of  which  were  two  or  three  naval  of- 
ficers in  the  disguise  of  fishermen. 


The  Bank  of  Scotland  is  to  issue  a  bank  note  printed  in 
colors — brown,  yellow,  and  blue — instead  of  the  plain  black 
and  white  of  the  Bank  of  England  notes.  This  is  to  guard 
against  counterfeiting  by  photography.  The  color  device 
has  been  tried  in  our  greenbacks,  but  we  believe  that  the 
quality  of  engraving  is  still  considered  the  surest  test. 


When  the  first  cargo  of  ice  was  landed  in  New  Orleans, 
about  sixty  years  ago,  a  mob  drove  away  the  workmen  and 
demolished  the  building  in  which  the  ice  was  stored.  The 
cargo  had  to  be  reshipped  to  the  West  Indies,  while  the  health 
officers  and  other  physicians  came  in  for  sound  abuse  for 
abetting  a  practice  certain  to  produce  disease. 


The  supervising  mechanic  of  the  Washington  Monument 
says  that  he  has  given  away  at  least  five  tons  of  chips  of 
marble  to  eager  relic-seekers,  and  that  the  demand  is  now 
greater  than  ever.  Persons  as  yet  unsupplied  may  take  heart 
from  the  assurance  that  at  least  three  tons  of  chips  remain 
about  the  base  of  the  tall  shaft. 


We  began  our  career  as  bathers  in  the  Atlantic  (writes 
foreign  correspondent  of  the  Bazar).     We  shall  probabl' 
finish  as  Atlantic  bathers,  for,  however  much  we  may  prefe 
the  milky  touch  of  the   Mediterranean,  and  the  soft,  siikei 
enfolding    of   the    Adriatic,    we  come  home  to    our    o\v 
harsh  sea  at  last,  feeling  that  although  it  is  sharp  and  roug] 
to  our  pampered  bodies,  it  has  at  least  the  tonic  of  being  on 
native  element — that  is,  as  much  as  water  can  be  native  fc 
creatures  neither  mermaidens  nor  fishy.     As  we  have  bath© 
in  many  different  waters,  so  have  we  bathed  in  varying  styK 
from  princely  to  beggarly.     In    Venetian    waters  the  sanu 
soft,  low,  sleepy  waves  lapped  us  that  lapped  the  Queen  a 
Italy,  laughing  and  bobbing  up  and  down  among  her  latfiei 
not  five  hundred  yards  away,  while  our  Mediterranean  ba&! 
ing,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  was  scarcely  a  thought  above 
manner  of  the  lazzaroni.     We  bathed  in  costumes,  they  w 
out ;  they  swam,  some  of  them,  with  knives  in  their  moul 
for  fear  of  sharks,  we  without ;  otherwise  there  was  no 
ference.     In  the  Atlantic,  too,  at  fashionable  Trouville,  oi 
six  miles  away  on  the  same  coast,  we  bathe  with  every  \\__ 
ury,  of  hot  foot-baths,  heated  towels  and  peignoirs,  and  luxu 
riously  furnished  cabins,  that  attends  fat  Queen  Isabella  0 
Spain,  one  summer  bathing  so  near  us  that  we  heard  eveij 
word  she  said.     Higher  up,  toward  the  Seine,  where  we  an 
now,  we  have  no  regular   cabins,  save   large  sketching  um 
brellas  canted  upon  their  sides  among  rough  sand  burrs  ant 
prickly  thistles. 

Almost  the  most  delightful  of  our  European  bathing  wai 
that  of  one  summer  on  rough  little  Capri,  the  island  across 
the  bay  from  Naples.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  and 
more  primitive.  We  had  no  sign  of  a  dressing-cabin — then 
was  no  sign  of  one  on  the  whole  island — and  our  costumes 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  in  the  beginning,  had  suffered 
a  sea-change  into  something  hideous  and  strange.  'I  hot. 
costumes  we  bought  ready  made  in  the  village  Piazza,  from 
the  only  little  shop  of  such  wares  on  the  island.  They  were 
made  by  peasant  women,  and  were  simply  indescribable,  so 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  them,  except  to  say  that  they 
were  blouse  and  trousers,  the  former  gathered  into  a  belt, 
with  a  three-inch  skirt ;  the  latter  not  much  as  to  legs,  but 
very  much  as  to  the  other  portion,  that  other  portion  being 
ample  enough  rearward,  as  somebody  said,  to  bring  ashore 
any  dead  whales  or  wrecks  we  might  find  floating  upon  our 
way. 

Without  dressing-cabins  it  is  naturally  a  question  how  to 
accomplish  decorous  bathing  in  a  society  like  ours,  so  uncon- 
ventional, so  entirely  sans  gene ',  as  to  bathe  men  and  women 
together,  and  even  without  any  acquaintance  with  each  other 
till  we  met,  dripping  cheek  by  streaming  jowl,  the  guests  of 
the  different  inns,  in  the  common  element  of  deep  water. 

We  had  not  even  sketching  umbrellas,  and  our  cabins 
were  simply  holes  and  recesses  among  the  beetling  rocks  at 
the  base  of  the  island.  These  holes  and  recesses  were  but 
scantily  sheltered;  all  of  them  were  open  to  the  sky, and  the 
most  of  them  were  exposed  to  view  either  from  sea  or  land. 
Therefore,  what  did  everybody  do  but  carry  large  bed-sheets, 
throw  them  over  the  whole  body,  and  dress  and  undress  be- 
neath them !  We  were  a  ghostly  and  ghastly  company  when 
thus  engaged,  and  a  stranger  to  the  scene  might  be  sorely 
perplexed  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  wriggles, 
the  sudden  swellings  and  sinkings,  and  the  epileptic  co 
tions  agitating  those  white  spectral  monsters  with  which  the 
gray  rocks  were  sprinkled  at  high  tide. 

Once  in  the  water,  there  was  an  end  to  ceremony.  Natives 
of  the  island  swam  freely  with  ladies  and  gentlemen — Eng- 
lish, French,  Italian,  German,  American — from  the  hotels. 
Pretty  peasant-girls,  whose  dusky  skins  and  flashing  black 
eyes  have  been  painted  in  many  a  foreign  picture,  swam  with 
the  peculiar  motion  of  their  own  semi-amphibious  bodies 
round  and  round  the  fair-haired  northern  girls  struggling 
clumsily  in  an  unfamiliar  element.  The  island  girls  have  a 
manner  of  swimming  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  almost  ill 
imitable  by  others.  A  steady,  rhythmical  splash  accompa- 
nies their  swift  cleaving  of  the  water,  and  they  seem  to  be 
partly  upon  one  side.  The  splash,  regular  as  the  ticking  of 
a  clock,  is  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  right  leg,  which  they 
use  as  a  fish  does  its  tail.  Thus,  while  northerners  swim  like 
frogs,  these  Neapolitan  islanders  swim  exactly  like  fish — not 
lazy,  sleepy  fish,  but  like  small  fish  when  big  ones  are  after 
them.  Often,  while  we  were  all  shouting  and  splashing  in 
the  water,  and  the  air  rent  with  half  a  dozen  languages  at 
once,  a  boat  would  glide  in  among  us,  manned  by  somebody 
looking  very  like  a  Fortuny  picture  of  coral  fisher  or  treader 
of  wine-presses. 

We  would  all  cling  and  hang  to  this  boat  in  a  manner  t< 
remind  one  of  the  famous  Louvre  picture  by  Delacroix,  o! 
Dante  and  Virgil  drifting  among  the  damned  on  a  black  river 
of  the  Inferno,  only  that  the  swimmers  in  the  picture  were 
ghastly  and  agonized,  we  gay  and  debonair.  Our  picturesque 
boatman  dealt  us  grapes  in  great  waxen  clusters.  Floating, 
swimming,  hanging  to  the  boat's  edge,  or  resting  upon  bits 
of  rock  thrusting  themselves  up  through  the  water,  wc  ate  the 
grapes,  for  which — such  is  the  idyllic  simplicity  of  the  island 
— the  seller  would  call  at  our  hotels  later  to  receive  the  two 
or  three  cents  due  him  from  each  purchaser.  All  summer 
long  we  splashed  foam  at  the  head  of  a  certain  water  ac- 
quaintance for  whom  we  had  no  other  name  than  Petit  Ra- 
quin  (Little  Shark.)  We  swam  races  with  him,  we  ridiculed 
his  leonine  head  with  mane  flattened  by  the  water,  we  ate 
grapes  from  his  hands.  In  the  water  we  were  jolly  comrades, 
hail  fellows  well  met ;  but  the  moment  we  came  out  of  it  we 
stepped  into  our  usual  social  conventions,  and  never  acknowl- 
edged our  aquatic  chum  save  by  ceremonial  salutation.  We  - 
often  met  him  in  our  walks,  but  our  only  sign  of  recognition 
was  a  polite  bow,  although  in  the  water  an  hour  later  our  rela- 
tions would  be  of  the  most  triclcsy  freedom.  Lfpon  our  re- 
turn to  Paris,  imagine  our  astonishment  to  meet  Petit  Raqum 
in  the  Salon,  and  to  learn  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished novelists  of  the  day,  one  whose  works  we  knew  al- 
most by  heart,  as  we  knew  his  wild  shaggy  head  by/////. 

Very  different  was  our  bathing  at  the  Lido  toward  the  end 
of  that  same  summer.  The  Lido  is  a  sandy  bar  or  island 
stretching  itself  out  in  the  Adriatic  a  few  miles  from  Venice. 
Every  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  the  tide  serves  for  bathing, 
little  steamers  carry  crowds  of  gay  Venetians  and  foreigners 
over  to  the  flat  sandy  bar,  across  which  omnibuses  transport 


: 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


them  a  mile  to  the  outer  or  seaward  side.  Upon  this  outer 
ocean  side  are  the  spacious  and  comfortable  cabins ;  a  Casino, 
with  restaurants,  where  one  dines  upon  balconies  beneath 
which  the  sea  rushes  and  roars;  a  Salon  whose  windows 
show  only  a  wide  waste  of  sea,  and  where  one  seems  to  be  in 
a  boat  upon  the  water.  Against  this  side  of  the  Lido  the 
Adriatic  beats  in  some  days  with  quite  as  portentous  boom 
and  surge  as  our  New  England  Atlantic,  but  during  the  most 
of  our  acquaintance  with  it  it  came  softly  sweeping  in  with 
long  languorous  swell,  as  if  moving  in  to  sleep.  Here  bath- 
ers are  separated  by  ropes  into  three  divisions.  In  one  of 
these  only  women  bathe,  in  another  only  men,  while  the  divi- 
sion between  them  is  a  sort  of  common  territory  where  the 
two  sexes  may  bathe  together ;  husbands  teach  wives  to  swim, 
or  daughters  float  out  to  sea  attached  by  cords  to  the  vigor 
ous  swimming  of  papa. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  luxury  of  a  bath  at  the 
Lido  to  one  who  has  not  experienced  it.  The  bottom  is 
white  sand,  soft  and  warm,  into  which  the  foot  delicately 
sinks  as  into  thick  cream,  and  from  which  it  rises  without 
effort.  The  water  itself  envelopes  the  body  like  oil  of  divine 
sacrifice,  or,  to  speak  more  naturally,  like  a  soft,  silken  gar- 
ment, and  is  so  buoyant  that  it  seems  easier  to  swim  than 
not.  One  is  loth  to  leave  the  enchanted  element,  and  so  ab- 
sent is  any  sense  of  chill  from  it,  that  one  may  remain  with 
impunity  much  longer  than  in  the  Atlantic.  Hunger  usually 
drove  us  out  ;  and  after  a  comfortable  toilet  we  were  always 
as  greedy  as  reasonably  well-bred  Americans  can  be  for  din- 
ner or  lunch  at  the  white,  fluttering  tables  upon  the  breezy 
balconies,  where  day  after  day  we  saw  many  of  the  same 
faces.  Because  of  the  Lido,  Venice  is  a  favorite  resort  dur- 
ing the  bathing  season  for  inland  Italians.  Queen  Marghe- 
rita  and  her  delicate  son  come  hither  from  Rome  almost 
every  year.  They,  of  course,  never  patronized  our  steamer, 
but  their  gondola  often  slipped  under  our  stern  or  glided  so 
near  to  our  side  that  every  hat  was  raised,  and  a  lusty  cry 
went  up,  "  Viva.'  viva'  Viva  la  nostra  Regina/"'  For  a 
week  or  two  during  our  stay  in  Venice  a  foreign  war-ship 
was  anchored  almost  directly  in  front  of  our  windows.  Our 
little  American  boy,  who  could  not  remember  his  own  coun- 
try, made  a  sort  of  worship  of  this  ship,  and  spent  hours  of 
his  time  upon  the  quay  staring  at  the,  to  him,  almost  sacred 
object.  When  every  morning  the  midshipmen  were  called 
up  by  the  notes  of  "  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel,"  our  small  boy 
leaped  from  his  own  bed  in  an  almost  madness  of  delight ; 
but  when,  through  the  day,  notes  of  "  Hail  Columbia  "  and 
"Yankee  Doodle'7  came  in  at  our  windows,  through  all  the 
jabber  of  foreign  tongues,  it  seemed  as  if  our  small  boy's 
soul  would  fairly  gasp  itself  away  in  ecstasy. 

One  night  the  small  boy  discovered  that  something  unusual 
was  going  on  on  board  his  idol.  In  the  clear  moonlight  men 
were  seen  moving  to  and  fro  on  deck,  while  black  forms 
dotted  the  rigging.  The  small  boy  was  in  an  agony  of  de- 
sire to  know  what  it  all  meant,  and,  to  please  him,  his  mam- 
ma called  a  gondola,  and  we  sped  out  into  the  moonlight 
upon  the  silvery  water.  We -were  not  a  minute  too  soon,  for, 
just  as  we  neared  the  corvette,  the  band  struck  up  the  heart- 
thrilling  notes  of  "  The  Star-spangled  Banner."  We  saw  a 
black  gondola  glide  swiftly  out  from  the  darkness  of  the  Piazza 
San  Marco  into  the  broad  moonlight.  Just  as  it  neared  the 
corvette,  behold !  a  marvel.  Every  mast  and  rope,  every  line 
and  curve  of  the  vessel,  sprang  into  such  a  sudden,  gorgeous 
illumination  of  red,  white,  and  blue  (the  Italian  colors  and 
American)  as  nearly  blinded  us.  It  was  a  fairy'  ship  sudden- 
ly sailed  out  from  rainbow  regions  !  We  caught  our  breath 
with  almost  awed  admiration  as  "  The  Star-spangled  Ban- 
ner" changed  into  the  Italian  national  march,  and  from  deck 
and  rigging  went  up  one  loud,  long-ringing  cheer. 

"Hurrah!     Hurrah!     Hurrah!" 

"  A-h-h-h ! "  gasped  the  small  boy ;  "  how  much  braver 
than  '  I  'iva '' !  " 

"  All  sentimental  association,  dear,"  explained  the  small 
boys  mamma,  with  didactic  lips,  but  wet  eyes.  "  The  Ital- 
ian vivas  are  very  musical." 

We  did  not  need  to  have  the  bright  miracle  explained  to  us. 

Nevertheless,  we  were  pleased  to  read  next  day  in  all  the 
papers  the  gratification  the  Venetians  felt  at  the  splendid  il- 
lumination of  the  American  corvette  Quimiebaug  in  compli- 
ment to  their  Queen  on  her  way  over  to  the  Lido  for  her 
evening  bath. 

A  letter  from  Monaco  to  one  of  our  exchanges  says :  "  Few 
of  the  suicides  committed  here  on  account  of  losses  at  play 
are  ever  reported  to  the  outside  world.  It  is  said  that  all  the 
dangerous  newspapers  are  in  some  way  induced  to  keep  quiet 
on  these  matters.  Certain  it  is  that  the  suicide  of  a  citizen 
of  Milan,  which  occurred  here  a  few  days  ago,  had  not  been 
reported  in  any  newspaper  I  have  seen.  An  Englishman,  who 
has  lived  his  winters  at  Mentone  for  some  time,  tells  me  that 
a  year  ago  a  prominent  Frenchman  lost  everything  at  the 
Casino  and  shot  himself  through  the  lungs.  The  Monaco 
physicians  pronounced  his  death  to  be  due  to  pneumonia. 
1  It  was  pneumonia,'  said  the  Englishman,  'but  it  was  caused 
by  a  bullet.  I  was  there  and  saw  the  corpse  a  few  moments 
after  death,  and  before  they  got  his  blood-soaked  clothing 
from  his  body.1  The  fact  is,  a  suicide  occurs  here  every  few 
weeks,  and  is  but  a  momentary'  subject  of  gossip." 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  the  present  day,  found 
among  the  pines  of  Central  Wisconsin,  was  discovered  near 
Knowlton  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  petri- 
fied squirrel,  and  about  the  size  of  a  common  squirrel,  and 
was  taken  from  the  heart  of  a  tree  by  some  woodman.  It 
was  of  a  brownish  color,  as  hard  as  a  rock,  and  was  "as 
natural  as  life,"  even  to  the  kink  in  its  long,  bushy  tail.  The 
curiosity  was  carefully  packed  and  sent  by  William  Mulhol- 
len,  the  owner,  to  President  Cleveland,  from  whom  a  per- 
sonal letter  of  thanks  was  received  by  the  sender,  saying 
that  it  would  be  carefully  preserved  and  placed  in  the  public 
museum  at  Washington. 


The  late  Dean  Buckland  is  said  to  have  been  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  all  the  geological  forma- 
tions of  England  that,  being  one  night  belated,  and  not  know- 
ing where  he  was,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  took  up  a  clod 
of  earth,  and  examined  it.  He  immediately  exclaimed ;  "Ux- 
bridge ! "  and  proceeded  on  his  journey. 


"  Even  This  Shall  Pass  Away." 
Once  in  Persia  reigned  a  king 
Who  upon  his  signet-ring 
Graved  a  maxim  true  and  wise. 
Which,  if  held  before  his  eyes, 
Gave  him  counsel  at  a  glance 
Fit  for  every  change  and  chance. 
Solemn  words,  and  these  arc  they  : 
"  Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Trains  of  camels  through  the  sand 
Brought  him  gems  from  Samarcand ; 
Fleets  of  galleys  through  the  seas 
Brought  him  pearls  to  match  with  these. 
But  he  counted  not  his  gain 
Treasures  of  die  mine  or  main ; 
'  What  is  wealth?"  the  king  would  say  ; 
"  Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

In  the  revels  of  his  court. 
At  the  zenith  of  the  sport. 
When  the  palms  of  all  his  guests 
Burned  with  clapping  at  his  jests. 
He,  amid  his  figs  and  wine. 
Cried:  "Oh,  loving  friends  of  mine! 
Pleasure  comes,  but  not  to  stay ; 
Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Fighting  on  a  furious  field, 
Once  a  javelin  pierced  his  shield. 
Soldiers,  with  a  loud  lament. 
Bore  him  bleeding  to  his  tent- 
Groaning  from  his  tortured  side, 
'  Pain  is  hard  to  bear,"  he  cried, 
'  But  with  patience,  day  by  day. 
Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Towering  in  the  public  square. 
Twenty  cubits  in  the  air. 
Rose  his  statue  caned  in  stone. 
Then  the  king,  disguised,  unknown, 
Stood  before  his  sculptured  name. 
Musing  meekly,   "  What  is  fame? 
Fame  is  but  a  slow  decay — 
Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Struck  with  palsy,  sere  and  old. 
Waiting  at  the  Gates  of  Gold, 
Said  he,  with  his  dying  breath, 
'  Life  is  done,  but  what  is  death?" 
Then,  in  answer  to  the  king. 
Fell  a  sunbeam  on  his  ring, 
Showing  by  a  heavenly  ray, 
"  Even  this  shall  pass  away." 


—Indianapolis  News. 


When  Jack  is  Tall  and  Twenty. 
When  Jack  is  tall  and  twenty, 

We  know  what  Jack  will  do; 
With  girls  so  sweet  and  plenty, 

He'll  find  him  one  to  woo. 
And  soon  the  lovers'  twilight 
Will  hear  a  story  told; 
And  Jack  will  die  or  fly  sky  high 
For  sake  of  hair  of  gold. 

Hearken,  Jack,  and  heed  me — 
Ponder  what  I  say! 
'Tis  fools  are  sold  for  locks  of  gold, 
For  gold  will  turn  to  gray. 

But  Jack,  if  truth  be  spoken. 

Is  simple  Jack  no  more ; 
If  gold  his  heart  has  broken, 

'Tis  scarce  the  gold  of  yore. 
He  wots  of  dower  for  daughters 
Xot  all  in  ringlets  rolled; 
To  beauty  steeled,  his  heart  will  yield 
To  stamped  and  minted  gold. 
Hearken,  Jack,  and  heed  me — 
Ponder  what  I  say! 
If  gold  hath  wing,  as  poets  sing, 
Then  gold  may  fleet  away. 

When  Jack  goes  forth  a-wooing, 

If  Jack  has  heart  or  head. 
And  would  not  soon  be  rueing 
The  hour  that  saw  bim  wed, 
He  will  not  pine  for  graces. 
Nor  cringe  for  wealth  to  hold, 
But  strive  and  dare  by  service  fair 
To  win  a  heart  of  gold. 

Hearken,  Jack,  and  heed  me — 
Ponder  what  I  say! 
The  gear  will  fly,  the  bloom  will  die, 
But  love  will  last  for  aye. 
— Frederick  Langbridge  in  Good  Words. 


A  Taunt. 
In  the  oldest  wood,  I  know  a  brooklet, 

That  bubbles  over  stones  and  roots, 
And  ripples  out  of  hollow  places, 

Like  music  out  of  flutes. 
There  creeps  the  pungent  breath  of  cedars. 

Rich  coolness  wraps  the  air  about, 
While  through  clear  pools  electric  flashes 

Betray  the  watchful  trout. 
I  know  where  wild  things  lurk  and  linger, 

In  groves  as  gray  and  grand  as  Time; 
I  know  where  God  has  written  poems 

Too  strong  for  words'  or  rhyme. 
Come,  let  us  go— each  pulse  is  precious; 

Come,  ere  the  day  has  lost  its  dawn; 
And  you  shall  quaff  life's  finest  essence 

From  primal  flagons  drawn! 
Just  for  a  day  sUp  off  the  tether 

Of  hothouse  wants,  and  dare  to  be 
A  child  of  Nature,  strong  and  simple. 

Out  in  the  woods  with  me. 
Come,  just  a  sip  of.  the  wild  man's  nectar 

Shall  show  you  life  from  a  point  of  view 
As  old  as  the  oldest  stones  of  the  mountains. 

And  yet  as  fresh  as  dew ! 
Supple  joints  and  bulging  muscles, 

Sinews  taut  as  the  cords  of  a  harp, 
Veins  full-flushed,  eyes  clear  as  water. 

And  all  the  senses  sharp! 
Who  was  Shakespeare  ?    Where  is  Homer? 

Can  Milton  leap,  or  dance,  or  run? 
Should  you  care  to  cast  a  fly  with  Walton? 

Do  you  envy  Napoleon? 
What  of  this  lore  of  buried  thinkers  ? 

What  of  these  classic  depths  and  heights? 
Better  one  strong,  bright,  living  creature 

Than  a  myriad  trilobites ! 
Ah.  I  see  you  scoff  at  my  meaning, 

You  flaccid,  indolent  bookworm,  you ! 
What  would  you  give  for  my  good  digestion 

And  my  nerve-cords  sound  and  true  ? 

— },faurue  Thompson  in  September  AtlantU. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  *' J.  E.  Tippett, 
P.  O.  Box  2546,  San  Francisco,  Cal."  Original  problems,  games,  solutions, 
and  correspondence  on  Chess  matters  solicited. 


Problem  158.— By  T.  B.  Rowland,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

White— King  at   KR  so;    Queen  at  QB7;    Knights  at   Q4,  KR5 ; 

Pawns  at  Cj2,  KR4. 

Black— King  at  K4;  Rook  at  Q3. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  159.— By  John  O.  Flagg,  West  Boylston,  Mass. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


No.  146— 
No.  147 — 


Solutions  of  Problems. 
-Kt  KB4 


I— Kt  K.t7 

2— Kt  K6  dis  ch 

3 — P  Kt4,  mates. 


-KiR 
-K  B4 


Solutions  received:  Problems  Nos. 
No.  151.  from  Jas.  Harvey  and  P.  R. 
152  and  153,  from  F.  B.  Phelps,  Sandwich,  111 


153,  154,  and  155,  from  F.  \V.  ; 
Smith,   Xanaimo,   B.  C. ;  Nos. 


To  Correspondents. 

W.  Z.,  Tucson,  A.  T. — If  there  is  an  error  in  the  game,  why  not 
point  it  out?    Will  write  in  a  few  days. 

P.  R.  S — No  date  or  address  to  your  note  Please  inform  me  of  lo- 
cality that  I  may  use  item.  In  153,  Black's  reply  to  your  move  of 
White  is  Q  KK16,  which  prevents  mate. 


Game  No.  80. 

Played  in  the  Hamburg  Tournament,  July  25,  1885,  between  Messrs. 

I.  Gunsberg  and  H.  von  GottschaU.     Game  and  notes  from  The  Field: 


White. 
Gunsberg. 

1— P  K4 

2— Kt  KB3 

3— B  Kt5 

4-BR4 

5-PQ3 

6— PB3 

7-BK3 

8— QKt  Q2 

9— B  B2 
ro— P  KR3 
11-QK2 
12— Casdes  QR 
13-QR  Kt  sq 
14-Kt  B4  (c) 
15— P  KKt4 
16— Kt  O2 


RUT 

Black. 
GottschaU. 
1— P  K4 
2— Kt  QB3 

3-P  QR3 
4— Kt  B3 

5-PQ3 

6—  BQ2 

7-P  R3  (a) 

8— Kt  K2 

9 — Kt  Kt3 
10— B  K2 
11 — Castles 
12— P  B4 
13-Q  R4  (b) 
14— QB2 
15-P  Kt4  (d) 
16— P  Kt5 


LOPEZ. 

White. 
17-P  B4 
18— P  Kt5 
19— Kt  x  KtP 
20— B  Q  sq  (0 
21— Q  B3 
22— QK13 
23-PR4 
24-PR5 
23— QKt  B3 
26— Kt  R4 
27— Kt  B5 
28— Kt  x  KtP 
29 — Kt  R7 
30 — B  x  Kt 
31— B  x  B 
32— QR2 


Black. 
l7-PQR4(e) 
18— Px  P 

19-PR5 
20 — KR  Kt  sq 
21— B  K  sq 
22— B  Q  sq  (g) 
23— Kt  B  sq 
24— R  R2 
25— KR  Kt2 
26— Q  B  sq 
27 — Kt  K3 
28— KtxKt 
29— Kt  x  RP 
30-PB4 
31-P  B5 
Resigns  (h) 


(a)  Unnecessary  at  this  stage.  7 — B  K2  should  be  played.  In  this 
particular  instance  Black's  text  move  enabled  White  to  force  an  open 
KKt  file,  whereas,  had  Black's  KRP  remained  at  R2,  he  might  perhaps 
have  gained  time  for  a  counter  demonstration. 

(bf  To  this  move  may  be  ascribed  the  loss  of  the  game.  13 — P  Q4 
would  have  yielded  a  promising  counter  attack. 

(c)  Very  clever.  If  14— Q  x  RP,  then  15  K  Q2  and  Black's  Queen 
would  have  no  escape, 

(d)  Here  15 — P  Q4  would  still  have  been  feasible.  Even  after  the 
next  move,  Black  had  an  opportunity  to  move  his  QP  and  get  the 
Knight  at  B3  out  of  the  way,  which  would  have  somewharblunied 
White's  subsequent  P  K15. 

(e)  This  advance  is  quite  harmless,  whereas  White's  attack  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  17 — Kt  R2  might  have  been  preferable  under  the 
circumstances.  If  then  r8  P  Kt5,  then  18 — P  x  P ;  19  Kt  x  P.  Kt  x 
Kt ;  20  B  x  Kt,  B  x  B;  21  R  x  B,  Kt  B5,  etc. 

(f)  This  move  secures  White's  position  pelfectly.  If  20 — P  K16,  then 
21  P  R3.  and  if  20— P  R6.  then  21  P  K13. 

(g)  22 — B  B  sq  would  have  somewhat  strengthened  the  Kt  P ;  but 
Black  did  not  want  to  shut  in  his  king. 

th)  If  32— P  x  B,  While  mates  in  four  moves  with  33  Kt  B6  ch.  K  B 
sq ;  34  Q  R8  ch,  K  K2 ;  35  Kt  Q5  ch,  K  K3 ;  36  Q  R3  ch,  Kt  B4 ;  37 
Q  x  Kt,  mate.     There  are  several  other  ways  of  mating. 


The  chess  automaton  has  been  resurrected,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Evening  Telegram:  "  The  famous  chess  automa- 
ton, Ajeeb,  which,  it  is  claimed,  has  won  over  one  hundred  thousand 
games  against  the  leading  players  of  Europe,  is  giving  daily  seances  at 
the  Eden  Musee,  on  Twenty-third  Street,  and  is  creating  quite  an  ex- 
citement among  the  chess  fraternity.  We  paid  our  respects  Saturday 
evening,  and  found  a  crowd  of  well-known  chess  celebrities  who  had 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  wonderful  player.  The  figure  differs 
from  that  of  its  famous  rival,  'Mephisto,'  in  that  it  represents  a  life- 
size  figure  of  a  Turk  reclining  before  an  ordinary  chess  table.  In  every 
respect  it  accords  with  the  description  of  the  well-known  chess  automa- 
ton that  created  such  a  furor  a  hundred  years  ago Vice-Presi- 
dent Hendricks  had  to  succumb  to  his  winning  ways,  Ajeeb  having 
played  Philador's  legacy  upon  his  distinguished  opponent" 


The  first  annual  congress  of  the  newly  formed  Irish  Chess  Associa- 
tion will  lake  place  in  Dublin  on  October  3d.  and  end  on  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 17th.  Prizes  are  offered  in  the  following :  1 — Tournament,  open 
to  residents  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  2 — Tournment,  confined  to 
residents  of  Ireland ;  3 — Tournament  between  the  clubs  federated  with 
the  Association ;  4 — Handicap  Tourney;  5— Problem  Tourney;  6— 
Problem  Solution  Tourney  ;  7 — Blindfold  match  ;  8 — Telegraphic 
match,  etc.  Mr.  T.  B.  Rowland  is  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  with 
address  at  ro  Victoria  Terrace,  Clontarf,  Dublin. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


ENGLISH    DOMESTICS. 


"Cockaigne"  tells  how  they  Extort  Tips  from  Visitors  at  Country  Houses. 


The  subject  of  "tipping"  as  a  custom  in  England  is  one 
that  has  been  a  good  deal  ventilated  in  the  complaining  let- 
\  ters  of  travelers  and  special  correspondents  of  newspapers. 
It  would  seem  really  that  there  was  no  more  to  say  on  the 
subject  that  has  not  already  been  said.  But  while  the  evils 
of  the  habit,  as  it  strikes  and  impedes  the  general  visitor  to 
our  shores,  have  been  gone  through  with  over  and  over 
again,  what  the  ordinary  traveler  encounters  is  only  of  a 
public  character.  It  is  public  tipping  that  he  witnesses  and 
finds  so  intolerable. 

But  there  is  a  wider  field  for  the  indulgence  of  tipping  to 
be  met  with  in  private  life,  and  the  higher  the  life  the  greater 
is  the  habit  indulged  in.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  read  any- 
body's plaint  in  this  direction.  Possibly  it  has  been  because 
so  few — more  likely  none — of  those  travelers  who  send  back 
for  publication  in  newspapers  letters  which,  eventually,  in 
book-form  take  the  name  of  somebody  or  other's  "  travels," 
have  ever  been  fortunate  (or  unfortunate)  enough  to  enter 
that  sphere  of  society  in  England  which  would  enable  them 
to  speak  from  experience  of  the  almost  wholesale  tipping 
that  goes  on  in  favor  of  the  servants  in  the  houses  of  the 
aristocracy  and  other  great  people.  Almost  everybody  who 
has  read  these  generally  disjointed  and  painfully  exaggerated 
effusions,  hurriedly  scribbled  from  a  desk  in  the  American 
Exchange,  or  a  marble-topped  table  in  a  Langham  Hotel 
sky-parlor,  knows  of  the  impositions  on  travelers  practiced 
by  railway  porters  and  guards,  hotel  waiters,  and  theatre  at- 
tendants. The  average  traveler  in  Britain  knows  of  them 
himself,  doubtless,  from  his  own  experience,  without  any 
telling  from  anybody  else.  But  what  is  met  with  of  the  same 
nature  when  the  traveler  becomes  a  guest,  and  as  such  expe- 
riences the  joys  of  English  private  life,  I  do  not  remember  in 
my  reading  ever  having  come  across  any  reference  to.  The 
wonder  is  that  somebody  has  not  ere  this  at  least  sent  a  let- 
ter to  the  Times,  and  thus  set  going  a  national  growl.  It 
isn't  because  the  people  who  suffer  from  the  maintenance  of 
these  compulsory  gratuities  don't  growl  enough  about  it;  but 
it  is  among  themselves  that  they  growl. 

I  dare  say  that  they  would  think  it  infra  dig.  to  say  publicly 
or  admit,  except  in  a  most  cautious  fashion,  that  tipping  was 
wrong,  and  ought  to  be  greatly  abridged,  if  not  altogether 
abolished.  I  have  met  young  men,  for  instance,  with  no 
money  except  what  they  get  from  self-denying  and  widowed 
mothers,  uphold  the  custom  vehemently,  as  "gentleman- 
like," and  contend  that  a  cabman  should  always  be  paid 
something  over  his  fare.  If  the  cabman  touches  his  hat  on 
being  paid,  it  is  always  a  sign,  you  know,  that  lie  has  got 
something  more  than  the  law  allows  him,  and  English  young 
men  are  very  fond  of  having  people  touch  their  hats  to  them, 
even  though  the  luxury  has  to  be  paid  for  by  a  "  tip."  No,w, 
I  fail  to  see,  as  I  have  always  failed  to  see,  that  the  servile 
civility  of  any  man  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  whether  lavished 
upon  you  in  hopes  of  recompense,  or  in  payment,  as  it  were, 
of  a  tip  you  have  already  given  him.  If  such  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  one's  "  inferiors  ;'  is  necessary  to  make  one  a 
gentleman,  it  is  certainly  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  and  rank 
and  position  stand  upon  a  very  slender  and  fragile  basis. 
Abstain  at  once  from  tipping,  and  you  become  a  "  cad." 

Yet  one  can  not  but  admit  that  he  would  be  a  brave  man 
who  would  be  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  breaking 
through  the  time-honored  custom  in  English  country-houses, 
for  the  public  mulctings  of  the  unwary  stranger  are  not  a 
circumstance  to  those  with  which  the  invited  guest  at  an 
English  country-house  is  saddled,  from  the  moment  he  comes 
within  reach  of  the  domestics  there  employed  until  he  gets 
beyond  their  clutches  again.  There  is  this  difference,  too: 
railway  porters,  hotel  waiters,  and  theatre  attendants  you  are 
not  compelled  to  tip;  you  need  not  if  you  don't  wish.  But 
the  servants  of  a  country-house  at  which  you  stay,  you  sim- 
ply must.  Unlike  the  others,  you  are  completely  at  their 
mercy,  and  you  may  be  sure  they  will  exercise  their  power 
and  resent  any  breach  of  their  established  rules  in  that  be- 
half. I  shall  presently  mention  an  instance  of  what  1  mean. 
Then,  too,  the  sums  which  a  railway  porter  or  a  waiter  get 
are  comparative  trifles,  ranging,  as  they  do,  from  sixpence  to 
a  shilling,  or  at  most  half  a  crown,  to  a  guard  for  an  "  en- 
gaged "  label  on  the  window  of  your  compartment.  Com- 
pared with  the  tips  which  "gentlemen"  must  bestow  on  the 
servants  of  other  "gentlemen,"  they  are  scarcely  worth 
thinking  about. 

Now,  some  people,  who  don't  go  out  at  all,  fancy  that 
other  people  who  have  a  round  of  visits  to  pay,  beginning 
with  the  partridge-shooting  days  of  September  and  lasting 
through  the  pheasant  battues  of  October,  and  the  holiday 
festivities  of  the  winter  away  on  into  the  waning  days  of  fox- 
hunting in  the  following  February,  have  a  deuced  fine,  cheap 
time  of  it,  getting  their  grub  and  lodging  "  free  gratis,  for 
nothing"  for  three  or  four  months  almost  without  break. 
But  never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  It  is  true  there  is 
no  weekly  hotel  bill  to  pay,  as  at  some  fashionable  watering- 
place  or  spa  abroad  ;  there  is  no  wine  bill  running  up  at  one's 
club  or  regimental  mess,  no  breakfasts  or  dinners  to  pay  for 
at  the  Criterion  or  Pall  Mall.  But  I  doubt  if  most  men  who 
come  back  at  the  end  of  a  long  visiting  round  will  find  their 
bank  accounts  less  depleted  than  they  would  have  been  had 
they  these  things  to  pay.  If  the  money  hasn't  gone  in  bills 
for  food,  and  drink,  and  lodging,  it  has  in  railway  fares,  trav- 
eling expenses,  and  "tips" — the  last  item  getting  the  lion's 
share. 

And  now  to  illustrate:  I  will  take  the  case  of  a  bachelor — 
young  or  old — it  makes  no  difference.  We  will  suppose  him 
arrived  at  the  railway  nearest  his  friend's  house.  This  is 
very  commonly  in  England  about  four  miles  distant;  it  is 
often  five  or  six.  He  must  find  his  way  to  the  house,  and 
the  usual  means  is  to  hire  a  "  fly  " — which,  to  the  uninitiated 
let  me  state,  is  a  lumbering  four-wheeled  conveyance,  much 
too  heavy  for  the  knee-sprung  horse,  and  is  generally  the 
discarded  family  coach  or  landau  of  some  gentleman  in  the 
neighborhood,  bought  cheap  by  the  fly  proprietor.  If  a  trap 
is  sent  for  him — not  so  common  a  courtesy  in  these  days  in 
England  as  people  suppose — the  regulation  tip  to  the  groom 
or  coachman  will  be  double  what  the  fly  would  have  cost. 

Another  thing :  if  he  expects  a  trap  to  meet  him,  that  would 
mean  a  footman  loafing  about  the  station  platform  as  the  train 


comes  up,  so  he  must  travel  first-class.  To  be  seen  by  a 
servant  of  the  house  he  is  going  to  stay  at  getting  out  of  any 
other  but  a  first-class  compartment  would  be  social  ruin  while 
he  stayed  there.  Otherwise  he  might  travel '  comfortably 
enough  in  the  second  or  third.  I  have  known  thrifty  young 
men  go  by  third-class  to  the  station  next  to  where  they  were 
going  to  stop,  and  then  get  out  and  take  a  first-class  ticket 
for  the  remaining  few  miles,  so  as  to  be  seen  emerging  from 
the  "  gentleman-like  "  compartment  by  the  servant  in  waiting 
on  the  platform.  People  sometimes  wonder  why  it  is  that 
there  is  so  much  senseless  rule  and  restraint  in  English  high 
life.  It  is  all  owing  to  the  servants.  They  it  is  who  are  the 
social  tyrants.  But  for  them  not  one  in  ten  men  who  do  so 
now  would  put  on  a  dress-coat  for  dinner  every  day ;  women 
would  not  be  so  stiff  and  prim,  and  there  would  be  more 
smoking  all  over  the  house.  Hundreds  of  other  things,  too, 
that  mark  a  sort  of  discipline  in  the  routine  of  English  coun- 
try life  would  fall  into,  disuse  but  for  the  commanding  and 
scornful  eye  of  the  house  steward  or  butler.  So,  take  it  alto- 
gether, it  is  better  (and  cheaper)  for  a  man  not  to  be  met  at 
the  station.  And  the  same  thing  can  be  said  when  he  goes 
away.  It  won't  matter  if  the  fly-driver  sees  him  departing  in 
a  third-class  carriage. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  scale  to  guide  a  guest  in  the  amount 
of  tips.  A  good  deal,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
house,  the  number  of  servants,  the  style,  and  grandeur,  and  all 
that.  When  you  go  away  is  when  you  tip.  The  butler  you 
must  fee,  if  you  have  to  walk  to  the  station.  Less  than  gold  to 
him  you  can  not  offer.  At  some  houses  a  butler  would  sneer 
at  anything  under  a  five-pound  note.  If  a  man  shoots  he  can't 
possibly  get  off  without  feeing  the  gamekeeper,  and  some 
gamekeepers  can't  look  at  anything  less  than  paper."  The 
smallest  paper  money  in  England  is  a  five-pound  Bank 
of  England  note.  Then  there  is  the  footman  who  looks  after 
your  things  (if  you  don't  bring  your  own  valet  with  you)  and 
brushes  your  clothes,  fills  your  bath  in  the  morning,  and  un- 
packs your  portmanteaus  when  you  arrive  and  packs  them 
for  you  when  you  go  away.  He  must  get — if  your  visit  ex- 
tends for  a  week — at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  a  day.  If 
you  stay  one  night  you  had  best  give  him  half  a  sovereign, 
for  you'll  not  be  sorry  when  you  come  again.  The  house- 
maid, also,  who  does  your  bed-room  must  not  be  forgotten, 
and  be  sure  she'll  give  you  plenty  of  opportunity  to  find  her 
alone  in  your  room,  dusting  some  ornaments  on  the  dressing- 
table  or  chimney-piece,  if  you  want  to  tip  her  when  no  one 
is  looking.  The  prettier  she  is,  the  more  you  give  her,  and 
the  longer  you  are  about  it.  You  can  tip  her  every  day  if 
you  like,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  will  like,  for  few  men, 
old  or  young,  are  proof  against  female  beauty  ;  and  the 
housemaids  in  the  houses  of  the  upper  classes  in  England 
are,  in  their  saucy  little  caps  and  neat  cotton  gowns,  about 
as  pretty  a  set  of  young  women  as  you'll  find  in  Great  Britain. 
Their  ranks  have  supplied  more  than  one  "  beauty  "  to  the 
burlesque  stage  and  soubrette  line  of  theatrical  business. 
As  a  rule,  one  might  say,  they  won't  object  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  strongly  exhibited  affection  accompanying  the  tip 
you  bestow  upon  them ;  the  strength  and  extent  of  their  re- 
ciprocity naturally  depending  on  the  size  of  your  present. 
The  upper  housemaid — one  of  whose  subordinates  your  par- 
ticular white-capped  and  rosy-faced  damsel  is — would  like  to 
have  a  parting  remembrance.  The  cook,  too — be  he  chef,  or 
she  cordon  bleu — will  be  glad  to  have  his  or  her  efforts  to 
please  your  palate  duly  appreciated  by  the  presentation  of  a 
golden  impression  of  Victoria's  pudgy  profile.  If  you  are 
fond  of  flowers  and  get  your  daily  buttonhole  from  the  con- 
servatories, give  the  head  gardener  as  wide  a  berth  as  you 
can  as  the  end  of  your  visit  draws  nigh. 

It  is  curious,  one  would  think,  that  people  should  allow 
their  servants  not  only  to  accept  gratuities  from  their  guests, 
but  to  actually  coerce  them  into  giving.  It  is  absurd  to  say 
they  don't  know  of  it.  They  do.  And  they  know  that  the 
custom  is  followed  by  everybody  and  at  every  house  they 
visit  themselves.  Yet  one  would  hardly  expect  them  to  tacit- 
ly connive  at  it,  as  they  certainly  appeared  to  do  in  the  fol- 
lowing incident  which  I  will  now  relate.  It  will  illustrate  also 
the  positive  necessity  of  tipping  under  the  circumstances. 
The  story  was  told  me  by  a  friend  of  mine,  an  old  clergyman, 
by  the  bye,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  absolute  truth.     A 

gentleman  was  staying  at  Lord  W 's,  and  after  a  week's 

visit  went  away  without  tipping  the  butler.  The  next  time 
he  came,  when  at  dinner,  the  entrees  were  not  handed  to  him 
when  they  were  passed  around.  The  butler,  and  the  footman 
obeying  his  orders,  actually  "  skipped"  him.  Unable  to  get 
anything  to  eat,  and  lacking  the  moral  courage  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  what  would  have  told  everybody  was  the  result  of  his 
own  illiberality  upon  his  last  visit,  he  sat  and  starved.  I  im- 
agine he  didn't  forget  the  butler  ever  again.  But  fancy  this 
taking  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
he  a  gentleman !  '  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  July  28,  1S85. 

The  very  newest  affectation  of  the  Long  Branch  dudines 
is  baby  talk  a  la  Ada  Rehan.  It  must  be  heard  to  be  appre- 
ciated. The  a's  are  always  pronounced  broad;  there  is  a 
pretty,  hopeless  drawl  that  ends  somewhere  in  the  nose,  with 
a  there-now-l;ll-do-it-or-die  manner,  that  is  altogether  over- 
powering. A  young  woman  who  used  to  assist  Miss  Rehan 
to  dress  has  opened  a  manicure  establishment  here,  and  as 
an  additional  means  of  attracting  business  she  gives  her  pa- 
trons lessons  in  baby-talk.  She  is  making  so  much  money 
that  she  is  already  talking  of  renting  a  cottage  here  next  sea- 
son and  opening  a  baby-talk  school. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood's  summer  home  near  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  is  in  the  midst  of  rocks,  and  his  favorite 
amusement  was  to  carve  upon  them  with  his  own  hand  the 
names  of  the  authors  whom  he  most  admired,  together  with 
quotations  from  their  works.  Among  the  authors  so  treated 
are  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth, 
Goethe,  Emerson,  and  Bryant.  In  one  part  of  the  grounds 
appear  sentences  from  the  Bible,  such  as  "  God  is  love  "  and 
"Blessed  arc  the  pure  in  heart,"  and  near  them  the  visitor 
sees  a  pulpit  made  of  three  stones. 

The  late  Prince  Consort  made  it  a  rule  that  forty-eight 
hours'  solitude  was  sufficient  for  a  young  couple  beginning  a 
honeymoon,  and  the  Princess  Beatrice  had  to  come  back 
with  her  husband  and  lunch  with  the  Queen  out  of  regard  for 
the  idea  of  her  father. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


James  Russell  Lowell  speaks  three  languages  and  writes  nine. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore  left  a  fortune  of  about  five  millions  of  dollars. 

J.  W.  Bessemer  gets  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  out  of  his 
steel  patents. 

Among  the  jewels  worn  by  the  Queen  of  England  at  Beatrice's  wed- 
ding was  the  famous  Koh-i-noor. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  is  said  to  wear  a  tired  and  pitiful  expression,  as 
if  her  millions  did  not  make  her  happy. 

Jesse  James's  widow  has  rented  a  shooting  gallery  at  Coney  Island, 
and  says  it  pays  better  than  hiring  herself  to  dime  museums. 

The  Princess  Beatrice  in  her  wedding  dress  and  Prince  Henry  in  his 
uniform  are  now  to  be  seen — in  wax — at  Madame  Tussaud's. 

Ex-Marshal  Bazaine,  who  surrendered  Mclz,  lives  in  Madrid,  and  is 
said  to  sponge  a  great  deal  on  visiting  Frenchmen.     He  is  very  poor. 

Lieutenant  Greely  remains  in  exceedingly  poor  health  and  has  given 
up  a  projected  trip  to  Europe.  It  is  feared  he  will  never  recover  lrom 
the  effects  of  his  Arctic  experience. 

Prince  Bismarck  recently  told  a  Russian  diplomatist  that  he  had  de- 
cided never  again  to  use  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  that  he  regarded 
cigarette-smoking  as  extremely  noxious  and  ridiculous  to  boot. 

It  is  a  standing  joke  with  Bret  Harte  and  his  friends  that  the  last  time 
he  went  to  Glasgow,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  resided  as^ consul  for 
several  years,  he  inquired  what  place  it  was  when  the  train  arrived. 

Princess  Beatrice,  being  a  great  walker,  has  had  large  provision  made 
in  her  trousseau  in  the  matter  of  boots  and  shoes,  some  stout  enough  to 
appal  a  few  of  our  fine  ladies,  but  all  of  them  finished  with  exquisite 
neatness. 

New  portraits  of  the  celebrated  Tichborne  claimant  show  a  man  quite 
unlike  the  person  whose  face  was  so  familiar  years  ago.  Now  his  coun- 
tenance is  seamed,  lined,  and  angular,  his  beard  and  mustache  are  ir- 
regular, and  he  has  a  coarse  shock  of  hair. 

Victor  Hugo's  insane  daughter  has  not  been  told  of  her  father's  death. 
When  she  asks  for  him  she  is  told  that  he  was  there  only  yesterday  and 
can  not  come  every  day;  and  then  she  believes  she  has  seen  him,  and 
goes  away  contented,  for  it  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  her  dementia  thai  she 
believes  whatever  is  told  her. 

Willie  Sprague  (the  youth  who  recently  married  his  stepmother's  .sis- 
ter), when  he  was  born,  twenty  years  ago,  had  fifty  thousand  dollars 
settled  upon  him.  This  sum  has  gone  on  accumulating,  so  that  when 
he  becomes  of  age  he  will  have  a  fortune  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  start  with.  Governor  Sprague  and  his  wife  were  present 
at  the  marriage  ceremony. 

Great  as  Daniel  Webster  was,  there  must  have  been  times  when  he 
felt  that  Mrs.  Webster  was  the  bigger  person  of  the  two.  Some  recent 
reminiscences  of  the  Sage  of  Marshfield  reveal  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  take  his  son  aside  and  observe  :  "Fletch- 
er, my  boy,  let  us  go  to  Franklin  to-morrow.  We'll  have  a  good  time 
and  leave  the  old  lady  at  home.  " 

A  private  letter  received  in  New  York,  describing  the  royal  wedding, 
says:  "  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  men, 
superbly  healthy  and  soldier-like  in  his  appearance,  and  has  a  rare  charm 
of  expression,  and  he  took  the  greatest  pains  to  smile  and  nod  to  the 
crowd.  Princess  Beatrice  seemed  to  be  madly  in  love  with  him,  and 
during  the  drive  from  the  church  she  had  eyes  only  for  him,  and  they 
chatted  and  laughed,  almost  ignoring  the  crowd." 

A  correspondent  asserts  that  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  does  not 
share  his  wife's  devotion  to  her  mother,  and  has  already  tired  of  danc- 
ing attendance  upon  the  Queen  and  of  the  slow  life  she  leads.  It  is 
rumored  at  court  that  he  will  seize  the  first  chance  to  free  himself  by 
plunging  into  the  whirl  of  London  society.  Present  arrangements 
doom  the  Prince  and  Princess  to  attend  her  majesty  at  Balmoral  and 
afterward  at  Windsor,  so  that  the  luckless  bridegroom  will  not  be  able 
to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  his  mother-in-law  until  the  spring. 

The  case  of  the  Hon.  Violet  Lane-Fox.  daughter  of  a  noble  English 
family,  against  Mr.  Edward  Rowdon,  J.  P..  has  excited  a  good  deal  of 
amusement  in  London.  Mr.  Rowden  fell  in  love,  apparently,  with  the 
lady,  and  though  she  repulsed  him  repeatedly,  he  followed  her  every- 
where, wrote  absurd  love-letters  to  her,  and  finally  dropped  on  his  knees 
in  a  public  thoroughfare  and  begged  her  to  marry  him.  Mr.  Rowdon 
was  then  sent  to  prison,  and  wasafterward  put  under  bonds  to  keep  the 
peace  and  to  respect  the  Hon.  Violet  Lane-Fox's  prejudices.  What  i 
most  singular  in  this  case  is  that  Mr.  Rowdon  has  always  seemed  to  be 
a  man  of  brains  and  good  sense. 

In  order  to  have  Mrs.  Vanderbilt's  dresses  fit  well,  her  dressmaker 
has  found  her  a  double.  She  says :  ' '  Mrs.  Yanderbilt  will  not  endure  the 
fatigue  of  being  fitted  herself,  even  when  in  town,  and  it  was  her  own 
suggestion  that  a  duplicate  of  herself  be  employed  On  her  order  we 
sought  and  found  a  perfect  counterpart — a  girl  who  was  working  in  a 
cloak-shop  connected  with  our  business — and  she  has  served  in  lieu  of 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt  for  nearly  a  year.  Not  only  in  dimensions  is  she  suited 
to  the  requirements,  but  in  movements  and  carriage  she  is  wonderfully 
like  her  employer;  and  so  it  is  possible  for  the  latter  to  see  herself  as 
others  see  her — in  the  matter  of  dress." 

Paris  advices  announce  that  Cora  Pearl,  the  retired  leader  of  the 
demi-monde,  supposed  to  be  dead,  now  comes  to  the  front  by  selling 
the  Villa  Beausejour,  on  the  River  Loire.  Cora  acquired  this  historic 
feudal  residence  from  the  last  Baron  Beausejour,  her  protector.  After 
retreating  from  Paris  life,  she  filled  the  house  for  years  with  the  best  so- 
ciety, but  high  life  ruined  her.  Cora,  in  her  decline,  fascinated  a  com- 
mercial upstart,  the  son  of  a  contractor  of  bouillons,  named  Duval, 
who  spent  his  fortune  of  ^700,000  under  Cora's  guidance,  and  then 
committed  suicide.  Cora's  extravagances,  however,  have  continued 
unabated,  but  she  has  at  last  come  to  the  end  of  her  tether. 

A  correspondent,  who  has  been  studying  the  persun.il  characterislica 
of  Vanderbilt  and  Gould,  says  there  is  something  wonderfully  alike  in 
the  manner  of  Vanderbilt  and  Gould,  in  spite  of  the  fact  thai  0 
large  in  physique  and  the  other  small;  and  I  presume  it  arises  from 
their  distrust  of  mankind,  based  on  the  supposition  that  everybody  who 
approaches  is  reaching  for  their  purses.  They  are  visibly  nervous,  their 
speech  is  similarly  jerky,  and  they  instinctively  avoid  looking  anybody 
squarely  in  the  eyes.  This  shyness  of  their  fellow-men  is  shown  in 
their  summerings.  Vanderbilt  had  it  given  out  that  he  would  spend  the 
hot  months  at  Richfield  Springs,  but  had  really  engaged  quarters  at 
Saratoga,  under  a  proviso  of  secrecy  until  his  arrival.  Gould  sent  forth 
the  assertion  that  he  would  make  a  journey  across  the  continent,  and 
then  steamed  off  suddenly  in  his  yacht. 

The  fecundity  of  the  Hanoverians  is  something  to  excite  astonishment, 
George  111.,  in  addition  to  being  a  sot,  a  libertine,  and  withal  insane, 
managed  to  get  together  on  the  legitimate  side  of  his  house  fifteen  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom,  William,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Queen,  had 
two  children  by  his  legal  wife  nnd  a  large  number  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  the 
actress,  all  of  whom  were  legilimalized-and  supported  at  the  expense  of 
the  English  people.  Nine  are  to  be  credited  to  Victoria.  The  children 
of  Victoria  have  imitated  her  illustrious  example  in  the  matter  of  fertil- 
ity. The  eldest,  Victoria,  the  wife  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany, 
has  had  eight  children.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  contributed  six  ac- 
acknowledgcd  grandchildren  to  his  august  mother ;  Alice  of  Hesse  af- 
forded seven;  Helena,  who  allied  her  fortunes  with  the  royal  pauper 
Christian,  has  contributed  four;  Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught,  has  added 
thus  far  only  two  to  the  household,  the  same  number  being  supplied  by 
J^copold  before  his  death.  In  all,  thus  far  there  have  been  born  twen- 
ty-nine grandchildren  to  Victoria,  with  Louise  and  Beau-ice  yet  to  hear 
from.  If  the  Queen  should  live  another  decade,  it  is  probable  that  she 
will  find  her  flock  of  grandchildren  materially  increased  in  number,  while 
her  great-grandchildren  will  within  that  time  outnumber  the  second  gen- 
eration, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  poetical  and  pict- 
uresque revivals,  now  so  much  the  rage  in  England  (says  the 
Art  Age),  is  that  of  the  pastoral  drama  given  in  the  open  air. 
"As  You  Like  It,"  with  a  California  girl,  Miss  Nellie  Cal- 
houn as  Rosalind,  was  a  great  success ;  and  private  letters 
say  that,  in  the  matter  of  costume,  music,  poses,  mingling  of 
light  and  color,  nothing  has  been  seen  to  equal  this  latest  per- 
formance at  Coombe  Hall  since  the  days  of  Arcady.  Lady 
Archibald  Campbell,  after  whose  initiative  Fletcher's  "  Faith- 
full  Shepherdesse"  has  just  been  given  among  the  trees  and 
glades  of  Coombe  Hall,  gives  a  sketchy  but  interesting  ri- 
sume  of  the  history  of  the  pastoral  drama  from  Hesiod,  The- 
ocritus, and  Virgil  to  Ben  Jonson  and  Gay,  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  scene  is  in  Thessaly,  in 
an  enchanted  wood  haunted  by  all  sylvan  powers — goblins, 
wood  gods,  fairies,  elves,  peeping  fauns,  and  jolly  satyrs. 
The  story  is  of  the  loves  of  Amoret  the  faithful  shepherdess, 
and  Perigot,  and  the  leading  characters  are  the  Holy  Shep- 
herdess; the  Wanton  Shepherd,  or  Athlete,  in  love  with  the 
dash  and  freedom  of  the  Wanton  Shepherdess ;  the  Sullen 
Shepherd,  or  villain;  Daphnis,  the  Modest  Shepherd,  who 
introduces  the  comic  element  by  his  inability  to  understand 
the  love  which  is  the  soul  of  all  the  play;  the  Satyr,  or  good 
genius  orthe  woods,  and  who,  like  the  Holy  Shepherdess,  is 
the  refining  and  purifying  element,  and  does  the  behests  of 
the  god  Pan,  tutelary  deity  of  pastorals,  in  protecting  inno- 
cence. Lady  Campbell  took  a  male  part,  that  of  Perigot,  the 
shepherd.  This  gentlewoman  has  a  fancy  for  male  parts,  for 
in  "  As  You  Like  It  "  she  played  Orlando  to  Nellie  Calhoun's 
Rosalind.  This  fancy  of  Lady  Campbell's  is  said  to  be  owing 
to  the  extreme  symmetry  of  her  ladyship's  continuations. 
And  apropos,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  matron,  so 
shocked  at  the  nudities  of  this  year's  Academy,  was  not  pres- 
ent at  the  pastoral  play.  For  the  skin-clad  shepherds  wore 
very  short  skins  indeed,  and  bare  legs,  without  tights,  were 
picturesquely  but  very  sparsely  wound  with  only  sandal  rib- 
bons. The  soft-robed  lissome  shepherdesses  were  clad  ex- 
actly after  the  fashion  of  British  Museum  statuary.  But  the 
English  zephyrs  showed  them  little  respect  and  with  wanton- 
est  handling  outlined  forms  as  distinctly  as  if  the  classic  dra- 
pery had  been  left  at  home.  The  struggle  of  modesty  among 
the  disabled  and  inanimate  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
victims  of  Arcadian  humors  and  accidents,  to  be  carried  off 
the  scene  by  the  wicked,  sullen  shepherd  and  the  benevolent 
satyr  with  as  little  impropriety  as  might  be,  was  one  of  the 
liveliest  incidents  of  the  drama,  and  might  have  been  livelier 
had  the  British  matron  been  in  force  with  her  pruriently 
blushing  daughter. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  a  dress-improver  has  been  of 
some  use.  A  tall,  majestic  lady  was  the  other  day  walking 
along  the  pavement  of  a  well-known  town,  when  from  the 
upper  story  of  the  house  which  the  "buttressed"  one  was 
passing  a  two-year-old  child  fell  out  of  the  window.  It 
would  have  dropped  on  the  pavement,  and  been  killed  or 
maimed  ior  life,  had  not  the  dress-improver,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  of  enormous  dimensions,  intervened.  The  infant 
fell  on  that  buttress  of  wire,  and  a  gentleman,  who  was  walk- 
ing behind,  caught  the  little  creature  before  it  had  time  to 
roll  off.  The  child  was  unharmed,  and  the  story  goes  that 
the  ladies  of  that  town  have  one  and  all  from  that  day  forth 
determined  to  adopt  the  dress-improver  as  part  of  their 
toilet. 

A  Frenchman  whose  title,  though  he  is  only  a  count,  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  Francis  I.,  who  has  moved  freely  in  the 
highest  social  circles  in  almost  every  European  capital,  and 
who  has  all  the  tact  and  the  power  of  quick  observation  for 
which  his  countrymen  are  famous,  made  a  visit  to  New  York 
not  long  ago.  He  came  armed  with  excellent  letters  of  in- 
troduction, and  as  he  was  here  during  the  height  of  the  New 
York  season,  he  went  everywhere  and  formed  his  own  con- 
clusions, and  these  are  his  conclusions:  "In  one  respect 
New  York  is  alone  among  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  It 
is  not  a  capital — it  is  nothing  but  an  immense  business  cen- 
tre. London  is  the  money  market  of  the  world,  but  London 
is  also  a  capital.  The  legislative  houses  meet  there.  The 
court  and  the  foreign  embassadors  reside  there.  Now,  to 
have  a  society— that  is,  what  we  Frenchmen  mean  by  society 
— there  is  no  need  of  courts,  or  embassadors,  or  anything  of 
the  kind.  But  what  is  most  essential  to  the  existence  of 
society  is  the  presence  of  people  of  all  sorts  of  different 
callings,  and  representing  all  the  various  forms  of  thought 
and  phases  of  experience.  There  must  be  men  and  women 
who  have  seen  life  from  every  point  of  view.  Unless  you 
have  such  material  as  this,  you  can't  construct  society.  So- 
ciety was  invented  for  the  interchange  of  ideas,  and  when 
people  all  have  the  same  views,  what  can  they  interchange  ? 
A  capital  always  does  brings  together  just  these  heterogene- 
ous elements  that  are  needed  to  make  a  real  society.  There 
you  find  politicians  and  diplomatists,  soldiers  and  sailors, 
travelers,  authors,  painters — in  a  word,  all  the  different  vari- 
eties of  civilized  humanity.  How  is  it  in  New  York?  I'm 
afraid  that  'New  York  society'  are  words  with  no  corre- 
sponding reality.  -  I  was  unable  to  find  a  real  society  in  New 
York.  Your  men  are  all  business  men.  They  are  clever — 
smart,  you  say.  I  used  to  enjoy  talking  to  them.  But  they 
haven't  much  to  say  to  one  another.  It's  natural.  A  broker 
on  your  Produce  Exchange  and  a  broker  on  your  Stock  Ex- 
change can't  entertain  each  other  with  many  new  ideas.  The 
same  is  true  of  an  insurance  man  and  a  railroad  man,  or  a 
dry-goods  merchant  and  an  iron  merchant.  What's  the  re- 
sult? Why,  New  York  men  and  women  don't  go  into  soci- 
ety. They  leave  society  to  the  young  people,  and  very  young 
people  they  are.  The  young  people  enjoy  it.  They  dance 
and  they  talk,  and  they  give  themselves  all  the  airs  of  men 
and  women  of  the  world.  But  that's  not  society.  The  New 
York  women  are  charming  creatures — lovely  and  graceful. 
But,  unfortunately,  as  soon  as  they  gain  a  little  experience  in 
society — a  little  savoir  /aire — they  marry,  and  from  that 
moment  most  of  them  are  dead  to  the  world.  Some  of 
them,  however,  continue  to  live  in  a  mondaine  sense,  and 
add  to  their  beauty  all  that  makes  a  woman  attractive — tact, 
wit,  and  the  power  of  adapting  herself  to  whatever  she  meets. 
But  then  they  form  a  little  class  apart  by  themselves.  They 
are  no  longer  part  of  what  you  call  society,  and  yet  they  are 


the  most  agreeable  society  in  New  York.  The  young  girls 
however — the  'debutantes,'  and  those  who,  to  use  your  New 
York  expression,  are  *  still  in  the  market' — are  not  particu- 
larly interesting.  They  haven't  yet  learned  how  to  talk,  for 
conversation  is  an  art,  which  must  be  acquired  like  any  other 
art.     They  are  sweet  and  beautiful,  but  there  it  ends." 


NAMELETS    FOR    MENLETS. 


It  appears  that  in  the  Grand  Opera,  at  Paris,  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  management  to  furnish,  like  stage  properties,  the 
performing  corps  de  ballet  with  dancing  slippers.  Due  regard 
is,  of  course,  had  to  the  rank  of  the  performers  in  this  gratuity. 
Thus,  the  star  of  the  ballet  receives  one  pair  of  new  slippers 
for  each  performance,  the  leading  support  a  pair  for  each 
three  performances,  the  coryphees  a  pair  for  every  fifth  per- 
formance, and  the  carps  de  ballet  one  pair  for  seven  appear- 
ances. The  shoe  manufacturers  having  the  contracts  for  fur- 
nishing the  footgear  for  the  ballet  had  charged  an  average  of 
five  and  a  half  francs  per  pair — which  would  seem  cheap 
enough — but  as  the  sum  aggregated  about  thirty  thousand 
francs  a  year,  it  became  quite  a  tax.  A  new  manager  having  j 
taken  charge  of  the  house  and  desiring  to  curtail  expenses, 
thought  a  saving  might  be  effected  in  the  slipper  bill.  Ac- 
cordingly he  invited  bids,  and  a  shoe  manufacturer  in  Milan, 
Italy,  offered  to  supply  the  slippers  desired  at  three  francs 
and  twenty-five  centimes  a  pair.  This  was  accepted,  and  the 
new  manager  made  no  secret  of  the  transaction,  not  realizing 
nor  anticipating  a  display  of  temper  by  the  ballet-girls  ;  nor 
yet  supposing  that  they  held  too  strong  national  prejudices 
to  permit  of  wearing  Italian-made  slippers  upon  French-born 
feet.  But  he  soon  found  out  his  error,  for  hardly  had  the  new 
shoes  arrived  when  a  revolt  arose  in  the  ranks  of  the  light- 
footed  ladies.  There  had  been  the  usual  differences  among 
them  on  other  subjects,  but  there  was  absolute  unanimity 
among  all  grades  in  declaring  that  no  Parisian  danseuse  could 
so  demean  herself  as  to  dance  in  Italian  shoes.  Moreover, 
they  insisted  that  the  slippers  were  really  made  of  wood,  not 
leather.  Maybe  an  Italian  could  dance  in  them,  but  a  Pari- 
sian never.  The  insult  positively  could  not  be  tolerated.  M. 
Galhard,  the  manager,  was  shrewd.  He  temporized;  it  was 
all  a  mistake,  but  the  patriotism  of  the  ballet  challenged  his 
admiration.  Thus  did  he  dispense  taffy  and  finally  persuaded 
the  girls  not  to  strike  by  promising  that  in. the  future  only 
Parisian-made  slippers  would  be  supplied.  But  instead  of 
ordering  in  Paris,  he  obtained  French  models  and  patterns 
and  sent  them  to  Milan.  The  next  invoice  from  Italy  was 
very  Parisian  in  appearance,  the  slippers  were  pronounced 
elegant,  and  peace  once  more  reigned.  But  the  Parisian 
manufacturer  who  had  formerly  supplied  the  shoes  for  the 
opera-house  exposed  the  ingenuity  and  deception  of  the 
manager,  and  at  latest  advices  the  corps  de  ballet  was  mob- 
ilizing itself  for  prolonged  warfare,  and  disastrous  results 
were  apprehended,  unless  real  Parisian-made  shoes  were  at 
once  supplied. 

"The  Paris  Press  Club  is  down  on  the  boulevard,  close  by 
the  Grand  Hotel.  It  is  a  superb  concern,  with  dozens  of  liv- 
eried servants,  lofty  and  magnificently  furnished  and  deco- 
rated apartments,  half  a  dozen  billiard  tables,  bath-rooms, 
dressing-rooms,  a  stable,  and  about  everything  else  that  the 
most  luxurious  club  in  the  world  would  expect  to  number 
among  its  attractions.  It  costs  twenty-five  francs  to  become 
a  member  of  this  club,  and  twenty  francs  a  year  to  belong  to 
it.  You  get  the  best  dinner  in  Paris  here  for  five  francs,  and 
on  Thursday  night  the  dinner  is  a  superb  affair,  with  a  dozen 
kinds  of  wine,  which  it  must  cost  the  club  ten  or  twelve  dol- 
lars a  head  to  furnish.  The  secret  is  this  :  The  Paris  Press 
Club  is  the  greatest  gambling  club  in  the  world.  To  shut 
the  eyes  and  fetter  the  pens  of  the  French  newspapers  it  is 
called  by  this  name.  Naturally,  the  newspapers  can  not  at- 
tack an  institution  which  is  pleasant  to  them,  and  to  which 
nearly  all  their  proprietors  and  writers  belong.  What  does 
four  dollars  a  year  amount  to  as  a  membership  fee  in  a 
club  like  this  ?  There  is  access  to  every  newspaper  in  France, 
there  are  the  various  other  boons  enumerated,  and  beyond 
this,  one  may  ride  in  the  club's  private  carriages,  with  their 
elegantly  caparisoned  horses  and  richly  liveried  footmen,  for 
the  trivial  sum  of  sixty  cents  an  hour.  Such  a  equipage 
would  cost  five  dollars  an  hour  from  the  most  liberal  stable 
in  New  York.  The  gambling-room  is  an  immense  place,  its 
ceiling  two  stories  high  and  splendidly  decorated.  The  lofty 
windows  are  set  in  stained  glass,  and  everything  is  most  lux- 
urious. Baccarat  is  the  game.  One  night  at  the  Press  Club 
a  San  Franciscan  named  Becks  had  lost  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  in  three  hours.  But  he  was  pulling  up  again  very 
rapidly,  and  at  the  rate  he  was  going  he  would  be  once  more 
a  winner  within  half  the  time  already  consumed.  In  the 
week  then  closing  he  had  won  five  hundred  thousand  francs. 
One  of  the  heaviest  players  in  the  club  is  Albert  Wolff,  the 
celebrated  Parisian  journalist.  His  winnings  over  the  card- 
table  have  been  at  times  very  heavy  indeed."     Who  is  Becks  ? 

Low  sho.es  are  more  worn  out  of  doors  than  they  have 
been  in  any  previous  summer.  Patent  leather  is  much  used 
for  these  low  walking-shoes,  notwithstanding  that  it  cracks 
easily  and  draws  unpleasantly  on  the  feet.  Sometimes  only 
the  toes  or  vamps  are  of  the  glossy  patent-leather,  while  the 
uppers  are  of  kid.  The  toes  are  medium  round,  and  the 
shoe  laces  on  the  instep;  the  heels  may  be  in  the  low  com- 
mon-sense shape,  or  else  medium  high  ;  the  soles  are  as  thick 
as  those  of  summer  boots.  For  the  house  the  sailor  tie — or 
slipper  tie,  as  many  ladies  call  it — is  made  of  patent-leather 
or  of  French  kid,  or  else  of  both  together;  this  is  a  very  low 
shoe,  with  the  tongue  passed  under  flaps  from  the  sides,  that 
are  tied  together  through  merely  two  eyelet-holes.  They  are 
usually  lined  throughout  with  black  kid,  or  else  with  dark 
blue  or  red,  instead  of  the  white  kid  lining  which  is  so  soon 
stained  by  colored  stockings.  Slippers  of  bronze  kid  are  in 
great  favor  for  dress,  and  have  gilt  beading  on  the  toes,  with 
sometimes  a  ribbon  tied  over  the  instep,  or  else  attached  to 
the  back,  and  coming  forward.  Black  French  kid  slippers 
have  jet  beads  set  on  in  diamond-shaped  decorations  on  the 
toes.  The  Louis  Ouinze  heel,  high  and  set  far  under  the 
!  sole,  is  entirely  out  of  fashion.  Buttoned  boots  for  walking 
!  shoes  remain  in  favor,  made  entirely  of  French  kid,  or  with 
I  cloth  tops  and  kid  foxing ;  still  others  have  patent-leather 
tips.  The  English  walking  shoes,  with  broad  soles  and  low 
broad  heels,  either  laced  in  front  or  buttoned  on  the  side,  are 
\  commended  for  service,  and  to  those  who  have  tender  feet. 


Do  Women  Wear  "Pet  Names"  more  than  Men? 

Nearly  fifty  young  women  received  their  degree  of  A.  B.  a 
few  weeks  ago  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts. The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser^  in  mentioning  this  fact, 
makes  a  proper  criticism  on  the  trivial  names  often  borne  by 
the  young  ladies  who  appear  on  the  list.  Unfortunately  it 
goes  too  far  in  its  form  of  statement,  and  with  that  hastiness 
which  sometimes  marks  even  masculine  journalists  launches 
a  boomerang  that  recoils  upon  the  favorite  youth  of  its  own 
pet  institution,  Harvard  College.  With  just  disdain  it  thus 
speaks  of  the  young  ladies:  "  No  doubt  each  had  properly 
qualified  herself  for  this  distinction.  But  when  one  finds 
amongthe  names  of  these  graduates  Nellies,  and  Carries,  and 
Jennies,  and  even  a  Yirgie  and  an  Annie,  it  does  not  seem  as 
if  the  grave  letters  A.  B.  will  well  become  their  owners.  One 
does  not  see  Georgies  and  Freddies  in  the  list  of  those  gradu- 
ated at  Han'ard  College."'     (The  italics  are  my  own.j 

Does  not  one  see  them,  indeed,  or  their  equivalents  ?  Then 
it  is  because  one  has  not  looked,  or  because  one  has  read  the 
list  only  in  the  safe  obscurity  of  a  learned  language  where  all 
endearments  disappear — although  Cicero,  to  be  sure,  might 
have  wished  to  see  his  beloved  daughter  appear  on  a  college 
list  as  Tulliola  instead  of  Tullia.  But  if  any  critic  of  women's 
nicknames  will  turn  to  his  Harvard  College  catalogue  in  Eng- 
lish, he  will  find  there,  in  the  official  list  of  the  sterner  sex, 
precisely  the  same  tendency  toward  the  more  familiar  names 
as  at  women's  colleges.  In  the  Senior  Class  (just  graduated) 
he  will  find  Harry  occurring  five  times  and  Henry  seven; 
Frank  once  and  Francis  four  times;  and  his  eyes  will  be  re- 
galed also  with  Fred  and  Bertie.  In  the  Junior  Class,  to 
graduate  next  year,  he  will  find  only  one  Harry  to  nineteen 
who  bear  the  name  of  Henry  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will 
find  the  brief  name  of  Frank  carrying  all  before  it — ten  Franks, 
while  Francis  occurs  but  four  times.  In  the  Sophomore  Class 
it  is  almost  precisely  the  same — Frank  is  to  Francis  as  eight 
to  three  ;  while  Henry  occurs  ten  times,  Harry  three  times, 
and  Harrie  once ;  there  are  also  two  Freds.  In  the  Fresh- 
man Class  Francis  gets  the  upper  hand  of  Frank  at  last,  and 
is  as  seven  to  three;  Henry  occurs  ten  times,  Harry  three 
times,  Fred  once,  and  Dan  once;  the  latter  being  probably 
the  old  Scriptural  name,  but  possibly  a  colloquial  abbrevia- 
tion of  Daniel.  Among  the  special  students,  Francis  and 
Frank  balance  each  other,  one  of  each,  while  Henry  is  found 
twice  and  Harry  once.  To  sum  up:  in  the  whole  under- 
graduate department,  Henry  is  to  Harry  as  forty-eight  to 
thirteen,  while  Frank  is  to  Francis  as  twenty-three  to  nine- 
teen ;  and  there  are  four  Freds,  besides  Harrie  and  Bertie. 
There  are  thus  in  these  official  Harvard  lists  nearly  forty  of 
these  familiar  nicknames  which  are  thought  so  preposterous 
at  a  woman's  college.  Of  course  they  are  not  the  same  nick- 
names, because  they  belong  to  a  different  sex;  but  can  it  be 
maintained  that  Harrie  and  Bertie  are  essentially  noble,  he- 
roic, masculine,  while  Georgie  and  Freddie  are  hopelessly 
feminine,  and  therefore  weak  ? 

Whether  the  numerical  proportion  of  pet  names  is  greater 
at  women's  colleges  is  not  to  the  purpose;  very  likely  it  may 
be,  but  forty  of  them  at  Harvard  are  quite  enough  to  destroy 
all  feminine  monopoly.  The  whole  discussion  is  therefore 
reduced  to  the  question  whether  there  is  such  a  difference 
between  the  termination  y  and  ie  as  to  make  it  a  fine  thing 
to  be  called  Harry  and  a  thing  of  degradation  to  be  called 
Jennie.  Now,  with  every  disposition  to  be  conservative  in 
this  matter  of  terminations — to  stand  with  the  ys,  if  I  may 
say  so  without  suspicion  of  a  pun — I  must  declare  this  to  be 
simply  a  matter  of  usage.  To  old-fashioned  people,  Tom 
Moore's  song,  ' 

"Fly,  fly  from  the  world,  O  Bessy,  with  me," 

would  lose  half  its  charm  if  addressed  to  Bessie.  In  the 
same  way, 

"Kitty,  a  fair  but  frozen  maid," 

would  melt  into  insignificance  if  put  into  the  new  mold  of 
Kittie ;  and  what  should  we  do  with  Dibdin's  chorus — if 
Dibdin's  it  was — 

"Anna,  Anne,  Nan,  Nance,  and  Nancy," 

if  we  have  to  stretch  the  line  far  enough  to  bring  in  Annie 
and  Nancie  also?  Yet,  after  all,  what  we  call  old-fashioned 
spelling  in  these  cases  is  not  really  the  oldest.  In  old  Eng- 
lish books  we  find  the  words  now  ending  in  y  to  end  usually 
in  ie — a  form  which  we  still  preserve  in  their  plurals — and 
may  note  in  successive  editions  the  gradual  substitution,  for 
instance,  of  philanthropy  for  philanthropic.  Chaucer  has 
flic  ior  fly  and  folic  for  folly.  Y  superseded  ie  by  some  un- 
conscious tendency  some  two  centuries  ago ;  and  now,  in  case 
of  the  familiar  names  of  both  sexes,  the  tendency  is  being  un- 
consciously and  very  gradually  reversed.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  since  Sallie  began  to  be  substituted  for  Sally ;  Mollie 
has  hardly  yet  achieved  its  position;  and  Nancy  still  holds 
out,  though  sure  to  yield  to  Nancie.  Among  men's  names 
the  influence  is  as  inevitable,  though  more  slowly  exerted, 
Willie  and  Charlie  being  well  established  in  place  of  Willy 
and  Charley;  and  Harrie  is  already  beginning  to  offer  itself 
as  a  substitute  for  Harry,  it  seems,  even  on  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege catalogue.  However  we  may  regret  the  change,  it  looks 
as  if  Harry  would  yet  follow  the  analogy  of  the  other  names, 
and  terminate  in  ie  at  last. 

It  is  thus  plain  that,  both  in  the  use  of  the  familiar  name 
and  in  the  form  of  its  ending,  women  have  simply  yielded 
earlier  than  men  to  a  current  that  reaches  both  sexes.  Both 
these  tendencies  I  deprecate,  being,  as  was  said,  an  old-fash- 
ioned person  as  to  these  matters.  Yet  I  must  admit  that  I 
have  heard  of  one  case  where  the  official  use  of  the  pet  name 
was  quite  justified.  1  was  told  by  the  president's  secretary 
at  Vassar  College  that  a  student  just  arrived  was  once  called 
upon  by  the  lady  principal  to  give  her  name  to  be  recorded 
in  the  books.  She  gave  it  promptly  as  "  Kittie."  "  Do  you 
not  think,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  the  dignified  official, 
"that  it  is  a  pity  to  employ  so  trivial  a  name  in  a  serious 
matter?  Nothing  can  justify  it  unless  there  is  something 
very  uncouth  or  difficult  in  your  real  name.  If  your  name 
were  Kerenhappuch,  for  instance" "  It  is,  ma'am,"  in- 
terrupted the  young  girl.  This  is  probably  the  most  unex- 
pected and  conclusive  reply  ever  given  by  an  undergraduate 
to  a  teacher. — T.  IV.  Higginson  in  Bazar. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  English  judge  lias  recently  decided  tliat  "there  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  the  recipient."  Theatrical  managers  who  have  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  law,  as  laid  down 
by  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  them  without  solicitation.  The  "Argonaut" 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  ar 
enclosed.  Bui  we  desire  those  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  tliat  we 
are  not  responsible  for  the  presentation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

General  Logan's  book  will  appear  almost  simultaneously  with  General 
Grant's,  but,  as  it  will  contain  only  an  account  of  the  military  campaigns 
in  which  General  Logan  has  participated,  it  will  not  be  so  big  a  book  as 
General  Grant's. 

George  Alfred  Townsend  has  set  for  himself  an  interesting  task.  He 
proposes  to  show  that  the  Winthrops,  Wilsons,  Cottons,  and  other 
founders  of  Massachusetts  aristocracy,  were  a  very  despicable  set,  whose 
sanctimony  was  a  mask  for  the  most  cruel  oppressions.  The  revela- 
tions will  be  made  in  the  guise  of  a  historical  romance. 

Concerning  the  rumored  resuscitation  of  Scribner's  Monthly,  it  is  said 
that  the  policy  of  the  magazine  will  be  to  publish  comparatively  few 
pictures,  and  those  only  of  the  best  kind.  Its  aim  will  be  to  represent 
literature  with  art  as  an  adjunct,  rather  than  to  represent  art  primarily. 
No  public  announcement  has  as  yet  been  made  of  the  plans. 

Judson  ("  Ned  Buntline")  says  he  has  written  between  three  hundred 
and  four  hundred  novels,  and  that  for  ten  years  he  earned  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  times  that.  He  writes, 
says  thc-New  York  Tribune,  from  which  we  quote  this  item,  not  only  as 
"Ned  Buntline,"  but  also  as  "Edward  Minturn,"  "Clew  Garnet," 
"  Reckless  Ralph,"  "  Sherwood  Stanley,"  and  "Julia  Edwards." 

The  man  heavily  enriched  by  Grant's  death  is  Mark  Twain.  He  is 
the  principal  in  the  firm  of  Webster  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of  Grant's 
biography.  He  says  he  expects  to  sell  half  a  million  copies  here  and 
in  Europe.  The  retail  price  is  $5 ;  the  share  to  agents  and  middlemen, 
$2 ;  the  royalty  to  the  Grant  family,  75  cents :  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing and  delivery,  $1.50— leaving  75  cents  clear  to  Twain  and  his  partner. 

Another  dwarf  book  has  been  discovered,  smaller  than  any  hitherto 
known.  The  "Dante,"  published  by  the  Salmin,  at  Padua,  in  1878, 
was  vaunted  as  the  smallest  booklet  ever  made;  but  now,  it  appears 
that,  two  centuries  and  a  half  earlier  (October  15,  1519),  the  Giunti 
published  at  Venice  an  office  of  the  "Virgin"  only  thirty  millimetres 
broad  by  forty-eight  high.  Such  a  little  book  was  easily  lost,  and  this 
Tom  Thumb  has  only  just  come  out  of  his  hiding-place. 

"  Mr.  Howells,"  says  the  Buffalo  Express,  "  describes  the  heroine  of 
his  Harperslory  ('  Indian  Summer'),  Miss  Imogene  Graham,  of  Buffalo, 
as  possessed  of  perfect  beauty,  perfect  youth,  perfect  health,  perfect  di- 
gestion, generous  appetite,  uncultivated  mind,  and  feeble  intellect. 
Though  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the  Mrs.  Bowen  of  the 
*story  with  Mrs.  Kate  Chase  Sprague,  nobody  has  attempted  to  name 
the  original  of  Miss  Imogene  Graham.     We  fear  she  has  no  -original.' 

There  have  been  three  translations  within  a  year  of  the  last  work  of 
the  well-known  Gartenlaube  novelist,  "  E.  Werner."  The  original 
( ' "  Gebannt  und  Erlost " )  was  published  two  years  since,  and  was  soon 
translated  in  this  couutry  (by  Mrs.  Wister)  as  "  Banned  and  Blessed," 
and  in  England  as  "  Raymond's  Atonement  "  ;  this  last  being  reprinted 
in  the  "  Seaside  Library,"  pocket  edition.  There  is  now  a  third  ver- 
sion, published  by  T.  R.  Knox  &  Co.,  without  the  author's  name,  but 
"  from  the  German  by  Raphael,"  under  the  title  "  Enthralled  and  Re- 
leased. " 

Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  just  published  "Cupples 
Howe,  Mariner;  a  Tale  of  the  Sea,"  by  George  Cupples.  This  is  an 
old  friend  with  a  new  name.  It  was  published  by  Shepard  &  Gill,  of 
Boston,  in  1873,  with  the  title  "  The  Deserted  Ship,  a  Story  of  the  At- 
lantic; being  adventures  in  the  early  life  of  Cupples  Howe,  Mariner." 
The  new  issue  is  printed  from  the  old  plates,  but  the  head-lines  of  the 
pages,  which  in  the  old  edition  read  "The  Deserted  Ship,"  have  been 
carefully  removed.  No  intimation  is  given  in  the  book  of  this  fact  of 
previous  publication  under  a  different  title. 

Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.  are  counting  upon  a  large  sale  for  Grant's 
autobiography,  but  whether  it  will  reach  five  hundred  thousand  copies 
is  another  question.  At  the  recent  gathering  at  Newport  of  soldiers  in 
the  late  war,  a  particularly  expert  canvasser  was  on  hand  with  his  order- 
book  for  the  Grant  autobiography.  He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
convincing  talkers  in  the  business,  and  after  he  had  spent  several  days 
airing  his  eloquence,  some  one  asked  him  how  many  orders  he  had 
taken.  He  said :  "  If  hard  talking  could  accomplish  anything,  I  ought 
to  have  taken  at  least  a  thousand,  but  I  have  taken  just  three,  and  one 
of  those  is  a  deadhead." 

"  The  Housewife's  Library,"  just  published  by  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co., 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  a  book  with  a  history.  No  intimation  is  given 
in  it  that  it  has  been  issued  before.  It  was,  however,  published  in  1883, 
by  Hubbard  Brothers,  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  title  now  borne  by  the 
new  issue.  Then,  in  1884,  two  books  appeared  with  the  imprint  of  the 
Cottage  Library  Publishing-house,  of  Philadelphia,  and  entitled  "The 
Latest  and  Best  Cook-book,"  and  "  How  to  Make  Home  Happy." 
These  two  books  were  respectively  the  first  and  last  halves  of  "The 
Housewife's  Library."  The  book,  as  it  now  reappears,  has  an  appen- 
dix called  "  Self-supporting  Employment  for  Southern  Ladies." 

Abraham  Hart,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  best-known  publishers 
of  a  generation  ago,  died  July  22d,  at  Long  Branch,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness. He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  December  15,  1810.  He  was  early 
inducted  into  the  bookselling  business,  in  which  he  remained  until  the 
year  1854,  when  he  retired  with  a  handsome  fortune.  The  firm  of 
Cary  &  Hart  were  noted  in  their  day  for  enterprise  and  push.  One  of 
their  exploits,  in  which  Mr.  Hart  was  the  chief  mover,  was  their  publi- 
cation of  Bulwer's  "  Rienzi."  In  1836  they  had  received  an  advance 
copy  of  Bulwer's  "  Rienzi  "  from  the  English  publisher,  for  which  they 
paid  a  liberal  sum.  The  Harpers  had  also  received  an  advance  copy  by 
the  same  packet,  there  being  no  steamers  in  those  days.  Then  came 
the  rivalry  to  see  who  would  first  supply  the  market  with  early  copies. 
Mr.  Hart  on  the  day  it  was  received  distributed  the  sheets  of  this  ad- 
vance copy  among  twelve  different  printers,  in  order  to  produce  the 
book  before  the  Harpers  put  theirs  on  the  market ;  and  by  nine  o'clock 
the  next  morning  the  sheets  of  the  whole  edition  were  delivered  to  the 
binders,  who  had  the  cases  already  made  in  shape  for  binding.  That 
same  afternoon  five  hundred  complete  copies  were  forwarded  to  New 
York  booksellers  by  the  mail  stage— the  only  conveyance  by  which  they 
could  reach  New  York  by  daylight  the  following  morning,  and  this 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  hiring  all  the  passenger  seats.  Mr. 
Hart  was  the  only  passenger  of  the  stage  that  morning,  the  remaining 
space  in  the  coach  being  taken  up  with  Bulwer's  "  Rienzi."  The  vol- 
ume was  for  sale  in  all  the  New  York  book-stores  one  day  earlier  than 
Harper's  edition  of  the  same  work. 

Two  eminent  authorities— the  New  York  Sun  and  the  Saturday  Re- 
view— do  not  agree  on  Mr.  Anstey's  latest  work,  "  The  Tinted  Venus." 
Concerning  it,  Mr.  Hazletinc  says  in  the  Sun:  "  It  looks  as  if  the  man- 
tle of  Theodore  Hook  and  Douglas  Jerrold,  which  has  seemed  too  ample 
for  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Buruand,  Mr.  Byron,  and  other  minor  English 
pretenders  to  the  rdle  of  satirist  and  wit,  was  destined  to  devolve,  un- 
challenged, on  the  author  of  "  Vice  Versa  "  and  "  The  Tinted  Venus." 
The  latter  extravaganza  more  than  confirms  the  expectations  raised  by 
Mr.  Anstey's  first  venture  in  the  field  of  farcical  romance.  The  reader 
must  be  indeed  exacting  who  will  not  acclaim  the  mirth-provoking 
qualities  as  well  as  the  admirable  workmanship  of  Mr.   Anstey's  latest 

book This  is  a  story  which  could  only  have  been  written  by  a 

man  who  is  at  once  a  scholar  and  an  artist,  an  earnest  student  of  the 
past  and  a  keen  observer  of  the  present."  But  the  Saturday  Review 
thus  warns  the  writer:  "  Mr.  Anstey  must  take  care.  The  memory  of 
'Vice  Versa  '  is  with  us  still.  The  story  of  the  young  man  who  put  his 
ring  on  the  finger  of  a  statue  of  Venus,  and  got  into  trouble  in  conse- 
quence, has  been  told  more  or  less  romantically  in  modern   languages 


by  Burton,  in  '  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  by  Prosper  Merime'c,  and 
by  Mr.  William  Morris.  Mr.  Anstey  has  thought  proper  to  turn  it  into 
what  he  calls  a  'farcical  romance.' and  what  we  are  unwillingly  con- 
strained to  describe  as  a  somewhat  vulgar  farce The   whole 

story  leaves  an  impression  of  clumsiness,  of  violent  straining  for  effect, 
and  of  inability  to  see  that  the  beauty  of  a  classical  myth  is  absolutely 
destroyed  by  its  bodily  transplantation  into  Bloomsbury,  and  the  com- 
pany of  people  of  the  Tittlebat  Titmouse  type,  which  we  are  sorry  to 
find  in  a  writer  who  can  do  so  well  as  Mr.  Antsey  can  if  he  chooses  his 
subject  properly.  We  should  like  '  The  Tinted  Venus  '  belter  if  it  were 
shorter,  and  best  if  it  had  not  been  written  at  all." 

New  Books. 
"  Mrs.  Keith's  Crime,"  a  peculiar  story,  based  on  a  mother's  love  for 

her  invalid  child,  is  the  latest  issue  of  "  Harper's  Handy  Series."  It  is 
published  by  Harper  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft 
&.  Co.;  price,  25  cents 

' '  Tangled, "  a  novel  by  Rachel  Carey,  which  first  appeared  some  eight 
years  ago,  has  been  republished  in  a  convenient  form  by  S.  C.  Griggs 
&  Co.,  of  Chicago.  The  story  is  a  pretty  and  interesting  one,  and 
warrants  this  second  appearance.  For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ; 
price,  75  cents. 

"  Ulysses  S.  Grant :  Conqueror,  Patriot,  Hero.  An  Elegy.  And  other 
Poems,"  is  the  lengthy  title  of  a  pamphlet  of  some  thirty  pages  in 
which  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Lansing  Taylor  has  collected  six  poems  in- 
spired by  various  events  in  General  Grant's  career.  It  is  published  by 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  25 
cents. 

Lillian  Spencer,  an  actress,  has  tried  her  hand  at  authorship.  She 
has  written  a  story,  "After  All,"  which,  though  short,  is  interesting, 
and  well,  even  artistically,  told.  The  character  of  the  heroine  is  excel- 
lently portrayed,  and  the  story  is  well  sustained  to  the  dramatic  denoue- 
ment. Published  by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago;  for  sale  by  A.  L. 
Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"A  Canterbury  Pilgrimage,"  by  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Robins  Pen  - 
nell,  is  an  amusing  account  of  their  tricycle  journey  over  the  route  once 
traveled  by  Chaucer's  famous  company.  The  illustrations  are  excel- 
lent, many  being  amusing  imitations  of  the  old  wood-cuts  of  some  cent- 
uries ago.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale 
by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  50  cents. 

"A  Nemesis;  or,  Tinted  Vapors,"  by  J.  Maclaren  Cobban,  is  an 
amusing  story  of  how  a  Lancashire  clergyman  won  for  his  bride  a  beau- 
tiful French  woman.  It  is  told  in  the  first  person,  and  of  course  is 
written  in  the  stilted  style,  which  is  as  indispensable  in  fiction  to  the 
minister  as  is  the  nasal  twang  to  the  American.  Published  by  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co. ;  price,  25 
cents. 

"  Pine  Cones  "  is  the  initial  volume  of  a  series  of  six  books,  the 
"  Pine  Cone  Series,"  in  which  Willis  Boyd  Allen  relates  the  adventures 
of  six  boys  and  girls.  In  this  volume  they  make  a  journey  to  the  coun- 
try to  pass  the  Christmas  holidays  with  their  uncle,  Will  Percival.  It 
is  filled  with  their  doings  by  day  and  the  stories  Percival  tells  them  in  the 
long  winter  evenings.  Published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers ;  price,  $1. 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  published  in  a  volume  called 
"  Discourses  in  America,"  three  lectures  by  Matthew  Arnold  delivered 
in  this  country.  The  first,  on  "  Numbers,"  was  originally  delivered  in 
New  York,  and  has  since  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  the  sec- 
ond, "  Literature  and  Science,"  was  originally  given  as  the  Rede  Lect- 
ure, at  Cambridge  University,  England,  and  was  recast  for  delivery  in 
America;  and  the  third,  on  "Emerson,"  was  delivered  in  Boston. 
Arnold's  lectures  were  not  a  success  in  America  because  of  his  peculiar 
mannerisms  and  poor  manner  of  delivery,  but  the  purity  and  clearness 
of  his  style  render  them  delightful  reading.  For  sale  by  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft &  Co.;  price,  $1.50. 

Two  books  which  will  prove  valuable  to  the  lovers  of  out-door  sports 
have  recently  been  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  of  New  York. 
"  Lawn  Tennis,"  by  Lieutenant  S.  C.  F.  Peile,  edited  by  R.  D.  Sears, 
gives  rules  for  the  guidance  of  new  players,  by  which  the  more  ex- 
perienced can  detect  and  remedy  the  faults  of  their  play,  has  a  "chap- 
ter for  ladies,"  and  gives  the  rules  of  the  game.  "The  America's 
Cup:  How  it  was  Won  by  the  Yacht  America  in  1877,  and  has  been 
since  Defended,"  by  Captain  Roland  T.  Coffin,  is  a  valuable  and  inter- 
esting book,  whose  contents  are  largely  described  in  the  title.  Captain 
Coffin  has  been  present  at  all  the  contests  for  the  America's  Cup,  ex- 
cept the  first  one  at  Cowes,  and  has  had  a  large  experience  on  the  sea, 
both  as  a  pleasure-seeker  in  yachting  trips  and  in  a  more  practical  way, 
and  is  therefore  an  authority  on  the  subject.  The  two  books  are  for 
sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price,  75  cents  and  $1  respectively. 

Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 
John  Kelly  lost  his  old  "organ,"  the  Star,  after  sinking  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  it,  and  it  is  now  to  become  an  organ  of  the  Admin- 
istration. William  E.  Dorsheimer  has  bought  it,  and  will  be  editor-in- 
chief.  He  will  express  his  opinion  of  the  turpitude  and  Punic  faith  of 
the  Sun  and  1  Yorld.  It  is  understood  that  Dorsheimer  has  collected  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  that  he  is  ready  to  spend  it  to 
make  the  Star  shine  for  all.  The  first  number  of  the  Dorsheimer  series 
was  issued  August  17th. 

In  Cuba,  two  hours  before  a  paper  is  distributed  on  the  street,  a  copy 
must  be  sent,  with  the  editor's  name,  to  the  government  and  one  to  the 
censor.  When  the  paper  is  returned  with  the  censor's  endorsement, 
the  paper  may  go  out  to  the  public.  One  of  the  newspapers  of  Havana 
disregards  the  law,  publishes  what  it  pleases,  and  when  it  gets  ready. 
Every  few  weeks  the  government  fines  the  editor  and  suppresses  the 
paper.  The  next  day  the  paper  appears  under  a  new  name.  Its  fre- 
quent brushes  with  the  government  advertise  it,  and  people  buy  it  to 
see  what  new  indiscretion  it  has  committed.  The  subscription  price  is 
twenty-four  dollars  a  year. 

The  illustrated  paper%,  while  they  may  have  regretted  Grant's  death, 
must  have  felt  relieved  to  get  the  pictures  of  his  death-bed  scene  and  all 
its  accompaniments  out  of  the  way.  From  the  time  that  Grant  was 
taken  seriously  ill  the  illustrated  papers  have  had  the  pages  of  his  biog- 
raphy and  illustrations  of  all  the  possible  and  imaginary  scenes  of  his 
death  waiting,  in  electrotype  plates,  to  be  put  on  the  press.  The  change 
of  residence  from  New  York  to  Mount  McGregor  occasioned  an  entire 
disarrangement  of  these  prepared  pages,  for  the  same  bed-room  would 
not  do  at  all,  nor  would  any  of  the  scenes  that  had  a  local  bearing.  But 
then  illustrated  papers  have  to  take  time  by  the  forelock. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  gigantic  circulation  which  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  commanded  in  Paris.  The  publicity 
they  attained  was  due  to  multiple  causes,  one  of  which  certainly  was  a 
taste  for  pruriency.  The  others  were  press  enterprise  and  competition, 
natural  curiosity,  and  a  desire  to  find  matter  for  scoffing  at  the  Joseph 
Surfaceism  of  wealthy  Englishmen.  The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  revelations 
have  had  an  issue  of  about  four  hundred  thousand  in  London.  In  Paris 
the  issue  of  them  has  been  in  millions.  They  came  out  in  gratis  sup- 
plements, in  newspaper  premiums,  by  themselves,  on  coarse  paper,  the 
cheapness  of  which  enabled  the  publisher  to  sell  them  for  five  centimes, 
asfeuilletons,  and  in  serials. 

Stanley  Huntley,  the  humorist,  was  one  of  the  most  versatile  men 
upon  the  American  press.  He  began  his  professional  life  as  a  lawyer. 
He  became  a  reporter  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  in  that  capacity 
worked  for  the  leading  papers  of  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago. 
In  1879,  while  our  soldiers  were  searching  for  Sitting  Bull,  he  went  into 
the  Northwest  territory,  and  found  the  redoubtable  warrior,  and  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  him  for  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Shortly  after 
this  Mr.  Huntley  returned  to  New  York,  and  took  employment  upon  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  It  was  several  months  later  be- 
fore he  began  the  humorous  work  that  made  him  known  from  one  end 
of  this  country  to  the  other.  The  "  Spoopendyke"  stories  achieved  an 
instant  success.  They  were  afterward  collected  in  book  form,  and  their 
sale  reached  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  copies.  Huntley  died  on 
July  30th,     His  malady  was  Bright's  disease. 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

The  curse  of  wealth — "  The  public  be  damned." — Life. 

A  correspondent  is  informed  that  Sullivan's  favorite  colors  are  black 
and  blue. — Life.  • 

Only  eight  American  poets  have  lived  beyond  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
This  shows  the  power  of  the  press.—  Merchant  Traveler. 

Two  sons  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  are  amateur  printers.  When  they 
grow  up  they  will  start  a  paper  and  present  the  public  with  the  Vander- 
bilt millions.—  Philadelphia  Call. 

"  What  are  the  last  teeth  that  come  ?  "  asked  a  Lynn  teacher  of  her 
class  in  physiology.  "  False  teeth,  mum,"  replied  a  boy  who  had  just 
waked  up  on  the  back  seat." — Lynn  Union. 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  naval  cadet  who  throws  kisses  at  a  girl  is 
guilty  of  ungentlemanly  conduct.  Quite  right.  He  should  carry  them 
to  her  and  place  them  gently  on  her  lips. — Philadelphia  Call. 

An  epicurean  says  there  are  always  seven  wrong  ways  to  eat  an  egg, 
and  only  one  right  one.  We  have  discovered  a  time  when  there  are 
eight  wrong  ways,  and  that  is  when  the  egg  is  a  bad  one. — Ex. 

The  meanest  man  on  record  sent  through  a  postoffice  presided  over  by 
a  woman  a  postal-card  on  which  was  written  :  "  Dear  Jack  :  Here's  the 
details  of  that  scandal."     And  then  the  rest  was  in  Greek.—  Ex. 

It  is  said  that  New  Mexico  spent  last  year  for  liquors  $6,485,000.  and 
for  churches  and  schools  $45,000.  We  didn't  suppose  that  American 
civilization  had  reached  such  a  high  point  in  New  Mexico. — Norristown 
Herald.  # 

Boots  are  seldom  worn  in  the  evening,  and  undressed  kid  is  the  favor- 
ite material  for  slippers,  says  a  fashionable  journal.  It  may  be  added 
that  slippers  is  not  a  favorite  material  with  the  undressed  kid. —  Wash- 
ington Hatcliet. 

The  New  York  Ledger  thinks  that  American  girls  are  more  beautiful 
than  they  were  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  We  should  say  that  this 
is  eminently  true  of  girls  who  were  born  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. — 
Springfield  Union. 

A  man  named  Shurtleff,  traveling  in  the  West,  engaged  in  a  game  of 
poker  on  the  train  with  a  stranger.  After  losing  all  his  money  he  put 
up  his  clothes,  and  when  the  game  ended  he  had  only  one  Shurtleff. — 
Norristown  Plerald. 

"  He's  a  man  of  large  calibre,"  remarked  Jones  to  Brown,  speaking  of 
an  acquaintance.  "  Indeed?"  was  the  reply;  "  how  do  you  make  that 
out?"  "  He's  a  great  bore."  "Oh!"  murmured  Brown,  and  fainted 
away.  — Merchant  Traveler. 

"  I  declare,  Mr.  Blank,"  said  a  guest  to  the  landlord  of  the  Bar  Har- 
bor hotel,  "your  table  is  even  worse  than  it  was  last  year."  And  the 
indignant  Boniface  answered,  without  hesitation,  "That  is  impossible, 
sir." — Boston  Commercial  Bulletin. 

Wife — "  What's  the  matter,  dear  ?  You  seem  to  be  in  a  quandary." 
Husband — "  I  am.  I  got  a  letter  from  my  friend,  Congressman  X.,  to- 
day, in  which  he  requests  that  it  be  not  published,  and  I  can't  make  up 
my  mind  what  paper  to  take  it  to"." — Ex. 

A  correspondent  asks  if  it  is  healthy  to  sleep  in  a  room  with  a  lamp 
burning  all  night.  We  cannot  answer,  of  course,  as  to  its  healthiness 
or  unhealthiness ;  but  a  lamp,  it  would  seem,  is  rather  an  odd  thing  to 
sleep  with  anyhow. — Bill  Nye  in  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Down  near  Pitkin,  Colorado,  the  iron  cage  of  the  Slim  James  mine 
broke  loose  while  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  fell  on  a  man  named  Re- 
tire O'Donnell  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  After  some  delay  the  cage 
was  grappled  and  hauled  to  the  top,  when  it  was  found  that  Retire  was 
flattened  out  on  the  bottom.  Life  was  extinct. — Bill  Nye  in  Detroit 
free  Press. 

Revivalist  Sam  Jones  says :  ' '  God  won't  keep  a  young  lady  pious  who 
has  her  waist  encircled  seven  times  a  week  by  a  spider-legged  dude." 
We  assure  Rev.  Sam  Jones  that  we  are  no  friend  to  the  dude,  but  we 
desire  to  suggest  very  meekly  that  pretty  much  the  same  thing  is  liable 
to  happen  to  the  young  lady  if  she  is  hugged  too  often  by  the  parson. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Une  jeune  femme,  recemment  mariee,  cherchait,  ces  jours-ci,  une 
bonne.  11  sen  presente  une,  et  la  jeune  femme  lui  i^numere  les  avan- 
tages  de  la  place.  "  Le  service  est  facile  ....  deux  personnes  seule- 
ment,  mon  man  et  moi.  Nous  n'avons  pas  d'enfants."  "Oh!" 
s'6crie  la  soubrette,  "que  madame  ne  se  gfine  pas  pour  moi!  .... 
j'adore  les  be'bes. " — Figaro. 

A  married  couple  were  taking  a  stroll  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  Sud- 
denly the  wife,  who  had  ventured  on  the  level  crossing  of  a  railway,  ut- 
tered a  shrill  cry.  A  passenger  train  was  rushing  toward  her  at  full 
speed.  She  made  a  desperate  spring,  and  just  escaped  in  time.  Hus- 
band  (greatly  excited,  aside) — "These  railway  trains  !— always  behind 
time  !  " — Courrier  de  lEurope. 

The  other  evening  Judge  Reily  and  Dr.  Nelson  were  telling  some  of 
their  stories  when  a  flock  of  blackbirds  flew  overhead.  "  1  killed  sev- 
enty-five of  those  birds  at  one  shot  down  on  the  East  Shore,"  said  Judge 
Reily.  "Sho!  that's  nothing,"  said  the  doctor;  "  I  killed  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  one  time."  "  Look  here,  doctor,"  said  the  judge, 
"  after  this  you  can  tell  yours  first." — The  Hatchet. 

Only  one  President  of  the  United  States  (Taylor)  is  buried  at  Wash- 
ington. And  he  was  President  only  one  year.  That  explains  it  After 
a  man  has  lived  in  Washington  four  years  it  becomes  the  gTeat,  yearn- 
ing, overmastering  desire  of  his  life  to  be  buried  somewhere  in  Alaska. 
Had  President  Taylor  lived  through  his  full  term  he  would  now  be  sleep- 
ing away  out  of  the  world,  somewhere  in  Texas. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Life-insurance  Agent — "  Come,  let  me  make  you  outa  policy."  Mr. 
Dusenbury — "  Not  to-day,  sir."  "  Why  not  ?  The  premium  on  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars  wouldn't  be  much.  It  would  be  a  nice  sum  to  leave 
your  wife."  "1  said  'not  to-day,  sir,'  Now  I  say,  never,  sir!  A 
handsome  young  widow  with  twenty  thousand  dollars  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous legacy  a  man  could  leave  behind  him." — Philadelphia  Call. 

A  green  printer,  in  setting  some  copy,  ran  across  the  sentence,  " 

didn't  say  a  word  for  an  hour,"  the  first  word  having  been  cut  oft"  in 
clipping  it  from  the  paper  where  it  first  appeared.  He  look  it  to  the 
foreman  to  supply  the  word.  "  What  shall  I  put  in  there  ?  "  he  asked, 
when  the  foreman  read  it.  "  Put  in  '  he,"  of  course ;  you  don't  suppose 
'  she '  would  fit  in  such  a  sentence  as  that,  do  you  ? " — Merchant.  Trav- 
eler. 

Waiting  Wife —  "Why,  Henry,  how  strangely  you  look  and  act. 
What  in  the  world  is  the  matter?"  Early  Husband  (angrily) — "Noth- 
ing's the  matter  with  me."  II'.  Wife — "But  there  must  be.  Have 
you  been  drinking  absinthe  ?  "  E.  Husband—"  Haven't  been  drinking 
anything.  I'm  perfectly  sober."  II'.  Wife  (much  relieved)— "  Ah, 
that's  it.  I  thought  there  was  something  very  unusual  about  your  looks 
and  actions." — Philadelphia  Call. 

"Yes,  the  artificial  banks  along  this  river  made  capital  breastworks 
for  the  Confederates,"  said  the  pilot,  as  we  steamed  down  the  mighty 
Mississippi.  "Safely  sheltered  by  the  heavy  walls  of  earth,  I've  had 
more'n  one  crack  at  a  Yankee  gunboat  myself."  "Then  you  were  in 
the  service?"  "  Must  have  bin.  I  belonged  to  a  sort  o' independent 
troop,  and  most  of  our  fighting  was  from  these  'ere  banks.  Do  you  see 
that  grove  away  off  up  there?"  "Yes."  "Well,  in  war  times  a  big 
house  stood  there.  Fifty  of  us  were  eating  dinner  there  one  day  when 
somebody  saw  a  Yankee  gunboat  along  about  here.  We  all  rushed  for 
the  bank,  and  when  she  came  along  we  opened  with  our  muskets.  By 
and  by  she  replied  with  a  shell  from  a  big  gun.  It  struck  the  bank  near 
the  top  and  just  lifted  about  ten  wagon-loads  of  dirt  up  in  a  heap  and 
let  it  fall  on  our  captain."  "  Kill  him?"  "  No.  I  reckon  not,  but  it 
buried  him  out  of  sight."  "  How  did  he  feci  when  you  got  him  out?" 
"  We  didn't  get  him  out."  "You  didn't  t  Why  not?"  "Too  busy 
holding  an  election  for  some  one  to  lake  his  place.  We  couldn't  think 
of  everything  at  once,  you  know,  and  then  it  was  such  a  cheap  and  easy 
way  of  burying  a  man." — Detroit  Free  Press. 
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Mrs.  Spalding's  Dinner  Party. 

Mrs.  Spalding  gave  a  dinner  part)'  last  Monday  evening 
al  the  Bella  Vista,  in  honor  of  Colonel  George  Macfarlane, 
of"  Honolulu.  An  elaborate  menu  had  been  prepared  for 
eighteen  guests,  comprising  a  number  of  young  ladies  and 
some  of  the  Harvard  students  now  visiting  here.  The  table 
presented  a  very  inviting  appearance,  being  adorned  with  a 
long  bed  of  Duchesse  de  Brabant  roses.  The  effect  of  this 
beautiful  mass  of  pink  roses  was  heightened  by  the  rich 
silver  service  and  colored  glassware  displayed.  The  ladies 
received  lovely  corsage  bouquets  of  pink  roses,  while  bouton- 
ju&res  were  provided  for  the  gentlemen.  The  choicest  deli- 
cacies of  the  season  were  served,  and  the  dinner  proved  ex- 
ceedingly enjoyable.  After  dinner  music  and  singing  served 
to  pass  the  remaining  hours  of  the  evening  very  pleasantly. 
Those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe,  Mrs. 
Romualdo  Pacheco,  Miss  Mabel  Pacheco,  Mrs.  Theresa 
Fair,  Miss  Tessie  Fair,  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  Miss  Virginia 
Hanchette,  Mrs.  John  Gillig  of  Virginia  City,  Colonel 
George  Macfarlane,  Mr.  E.  C.  Macfarlane,  Mr.  Harry  Gil- 
lig, Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Robert  Morrow,  Mr.  Cool- 
idge,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Harry  Tevis,  and  Mrs.  Volney  Spald- 
ing. 

The  Goad  Breakfast. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad  entertained  Colonel  Charles 
Denby  and  family  at  breakfast  last  Monday,  prior  to  their 
departure  for  China.  It  was  purely  a  family  affair — a  pro- 
longed acquaintance  has  existed  between  the  two  families. 
Covers  were  laid  for  nine  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock.  The 
table  was  handsomely  arranged,  being  adorned  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  roses,  while  at  each  plate  was  a  corsage  bouquet 
for  the  ladies  and  a  dainty  boutonniere  for  the  gentlemen. 
The  menu  was  made  up  of  the  choicest  viands  exquisitely 
served.  Alter  the  repast  a  pleasant  hour  of  social  converse 
was  passed,  whe%the  guests  departed.  Those  present  were 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Charles  Denby,  Miss  Denby,  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Denby  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Goad  of  Colusa,  Miss 
Ella  Goad,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad. 


The  Fair  Dinner  Party. 
Mrs.  Theresa  Fair  gave  an  elegant  dinner  party  in  honor 
of  Colonel  George  Macfarlane,  on  Friday  evening  of  last 
week,  in  her  apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  The  repast 
was  supplemented  by  an  informal  musicale,  which  took 
place  immediately  after  the  dinner.  Those  present  were 
Colonel  George  Macfarlane,  Mr.  E.  C~.  Macfarlane,  Mrs.  A. 
H.  Rutherford,  Miss  Virginia  Hanchette,  Mrs.  Lucy  Ar- 
nold, -Mrs.  John  Gillig  of  Virginia  City,  Mrs.  Volney 
Spalding,  Miss  Tessie  Fair,  Mr.  John  N.  Featherston,  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Harry  Gillig,  and  the  hostess. 


The  Crocker  Dinner. 
Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  an  elegant  dinner  party  last 
Thursday  evening,  at  his  residence  on  California  Street. 
An  elaborate  menu  was  enjoyably  discussed  and  the  entire 
evening  most  pleasantly  passed.  Among  those  present  were 
the  Misses  Taylor,  Miss  Mabel  Pacheco,  Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold, 
Mr.  William  Barnes,  Mr.  Coolidge,  Mr,  Curtis,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Crocker. 


Dinner  to  Colonel  Macfarlane. 
Colonel  George  Macfarlane  was  the  recipient  of  a  dinner- 
party last  Thursday  evening,  given  by  Miss  Sibyl  Sander- 
son, at  her  home  on-  Octavia  Street.  A  number  of  gentle- 
men friends  were  invited  to  meet  the  colonel,  all  of  whom 
assembled  at  seven  o'clock.  The  table  was  embellished  with 
a  mass  of  beautiful  La  France  roses  and  an  elegant  assort- 
ment of  service.  The  menu  was  discussed  until  eleven 
o'clock,  when  an  adjournment  was  made  to  the  parlors. 
Social  converse  and  music  completed  the  details  of  the  even- 
ing's entertainment.  Those  present  were  ;  Colonel  George 
Macfarlane,  Judge  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sanderson,  Misses  Sibyl 
and  Jennie  Sanderson,  Mr.  Henry  Redington,  Mr.  Basil 
Heathcote,  Mr.  T.  Carey  Friedlander,  Mr.  Mountford  S. 
Wilson,  and  Lieutenant  Eabcock,  U.  S.  A. 


Miss  Flood's  Dinner  Party- 
Early  this  week  Miss  Jennie  Flood  issued  invitations  to 
thirty  of  her  young  friends  to  attend  a  dinner  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Menlo  Park.  The  date  was  set  for  Wednesday 
evening,  and  accordingly  at  half-past  four  o'clock  the  in- 
vited guests  left  here  in  a  special  car  and  arrived  at  the 
grounds  an  hour  later.  Elaborate  preparations  were  made 
for  the  repast,  which  was  elegant  in  all  its  appointments. 
After  dinner  dancing  and  music  was  indulged  in  in  the  par- 
lors, and  the  evening  was  most  agreeably  passed.  The 
guests  returned  to  the  city  the  next  day. 


Sans  Souci  Reunion. 
A  reunion  of  the  members  of  the  Sans  Souci  Club,  who 
passed  the  summer  at  Camp  Sans  Souci,  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains,  took  place  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week, 
at  the  rooms  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel.  None  but  members  of  the  club  were  present,  all 
of  whom  passed  the  evening  in  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  man- 
ner. The  apartments  were  adorned  with  choice  flowers, 
while  relics  of  the  camp  were  displayed  in  the  bay  windows. 
Suspended  in  one  was  one  of  the  typical  camp  hats,  and 
over  the  other  windows  was  the  banner  of  the  camp,  with  its 
original  inscription.  Reports  of  the  members  were  read, 
some  of  them  being  humorous  to  a  degree,  while  all  were 
entertaining.  Dancing,  music,  and  a  collation  formed  the 
amusements  and  pleasures  of  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 


The  De  Young-  Dinner. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  gave  a  pleasant  dinner 
party  last  Thursday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moir  of  Paris,  France,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Campbell 
of  Tucson,  Arizona.  The  table  was  handsomely  decorated 
with  roses,  and  the  service  was  complete  in  every  essential 
detail.  Those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moir,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  Mrs.  Deane,  Miss  Mamie  Deane,  Mr.  R. 
H.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Young. 


Columbet-Murphy. 
A  quiet  wedding  was  celebrated  last  Tuesday  morning  in 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Archbishop  Riordan  officiating.  The 
bride  was  Mrs,  Daniel  Murphy,  relict  of  the  late  Daniel 
Murphy,  of  San  Jose,  and  mother  of  Mrs.  Morgan  Hill  of 
this  city.  The  groom  was  Mr.  P.  J.  Columbet,  a  young 
gentleman  who  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  private  sec- 
retary of  the  bride.  No  relatives  were  present.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Columbet  returned  to  San  Jose'  in  the  afternoon. 


Brown-Kirby. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Cornelia  Kirby,  daughter  of  R.  C. 
Kirby,  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  Charles  E.  Brown;  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  took 
place  on  Wednesday  last,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
parents,  in  Santa  Cruz.  Invitations  had  been  issued  only 
to  the  relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends  of  the  parties. 
The  ceremony  took  place  at  noon,  in  the  long,  low  parlor  of 
the  old-fashioned  mansion,  which  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  Rowers  for  the  occasion.  The  bay-window,  lined  with 
fems,  with  a  wedding-bell  hanging  from  the  centre,  served 
for  desk  and  altar-steps.  The  Rev.  David  Tuthill  officiated. 
Miss  Florence  Poiter  of  Watsonville  and  Mr.  Eugene 
Brown  acted  as  bridesmaid  and  groomsman.  The  bride 
wore  white  silk,  with  lace  overdress  and  jasmine  flowers; 
the  bridesmaid,  while  satin,  with  plush  and  lace  basque  and 
pink  flowers.  After  receiving  the  felicitations  of  their 
friends,  the  young  couple  proceeded  with  the  guests  to  the 
dining-room,  where  breakfast  was  served.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  left  on  the  afternoon  train  for  San  Franeisco. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sanderson,  and  the  Misses  Sibyl 
and  Jennie  Sanderson,  will  leave  next  month  for  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  where  they  will  pass  the  winter,  and  in  the  com- 
ing spring  they  will  go  to  Europe,  to  remain  several  months. 


During  their  absence,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  and  Miss 
Jennie  Flood  will  occupy  their  residence  on  Qctavia  Street. 
The  Misses  Sanderson  will  be  greatly  missed  in  society  cir- 
cles this  winter. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  and  Miss  Bessie  Got- 
ham will  go  to  Alaska  on  the  next  steamer. 

Miss  Nettie  Schmieden  has  returned  home,  after  a  pleas- 
ant visit  with  friends  at  Auburn. 

Mrs.  Captain  Hall  has  been  passing  the  week  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  and  Miss  Ailene  Ivers 
will  returned  to-day  from  Honolulu  on  the  steamer  Mari- 
posa, after  passing  a  month  on  the  islands. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  of  Sacramento,  went  to  Del  Monte 
last  Saturday  with  her  children,  for  a  short  sojourn. 

Mrs.  B.  Wooster  and  family  and  Mrs.  Captain  Metcalfe 
are  passing  a  week  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Mr.  Monroe  Salisbury  returned  to  the  city  last  Sunday, 
after  an  extended  absence  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardinan  and  Miss  Dora 
Boardman  are  at  San  Rafael, 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  John  Stafford  i  ne'e  Miss  Nellie  Gibbs) 
are  comfortably  domiciled  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Colonel  Charles  Denby  went  to  San  Jose"  last  Saturday,  to 
Monterey  the  following  day,  and  returned  here  in  the  even- 
ing. On  Tuesday  he  departed  for  China  on  the  steamer 
City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  beinti  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Denby  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Denby.     Many  friends  were  at  the  steamer  to  see  them  off. 

Mrs.  Frank  Miller  and  family,  of  Sacramento,  were  at 
Monterey  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  George  H.  Jackson  returned  to  the  city  last  Sunday, 
after  a  two-months'  vacation  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Mr.  Ben  Ali  Haggin,  who  is  now  at  Long  Branch,  is  re- 
covering from  his  recent  illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Spruance  returned  from  their  Eastern 
trip  last  Sunday. 

Mrs.  William  Alvord  has  been  passing  a  number  of  days 
pleasantly  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Traylor  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Austin  arrived  at 
the  Napa  Soda  Springs  last  Saturday,  to  remain  a  short 
time. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Langham  left  last  Saturday  for  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  she  will  permanently  reside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  departed  for  the  East  last 
Saturday,  after  passing  several  enjoyable  weeks  on  this 
coast.  They  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the  heated  term  at 
Rockaway  Beach,  and  will  be  joined  eariy  in  September  by 
Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie  Howard  are  at  home  again,  after 
their  summer  sojourn. 

Miss  Mabel  Pacheco  has  returned  to  the  Bella  Vista  from 
Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln  and  Miss  Ethel  Lincoln 
were  among  the  many  at  Del  Monte  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  Peter  Hopkins  and  Mr.  James  O'Meara  were  at  the 
Napa  Soda  Springs  last  Saturday. 

Mrs.  Oliver  P.  Morton,  of  Indianapolis,  is  in  this  city,  on 
a  visit  to  friends. 

Mr.  D.  Jay  Collyer,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  out  here  on  a 
visit. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  S.  Foye,  Mrs.  Eugene  Crouch,  Miss  Steven- 
son, and  Mrs.  William  Cothrin,  of  Sacramento,  are  passing 
a  few  weeks  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  visiting 
friends  in  this  city. 

Cstonel  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Savage  will  go  to  China  on  Sep- 
tember 2d,  to  remain  during  the  winter. 

General  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Houghton  passed  Saturday 
and  Sunday  at  Del  Monte. 

General  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Miller  and  Miss  Dora  Miller 
passed  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week  at  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs,  but  are  now  at  their  country  villa,  near  Napa. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Fairbanks  returned  from  Los  Angeles  last 
Saturday. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Boyson  is  visiting  friends  in  Santa  Rosa. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Hawes  and  Miss  Al.ie  Hawes  are  expected 
home  from  the  East  next  month. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  Jr.  is  at  the  home  of  her  sister-in- 
law,  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  corner  of  Jackson  and  Franklin 
streets. 

Misses  Maud  and  Lillie  O'Connor  have  been  visiting  Mrs. 
B.  D.  Murphy,  in  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  Colonel  John  O.  Wheeler,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  visit- 
ing friends  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Bissell  are  passing  the  month  in  an 
enjoyable  manner  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Mrs.  Edward  Martin  is  visiting  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey,  at 
Los  Angeles. 

Bishop  Kip  and  Mr.  W.  1.  Kip  returned  home  last  Sat- 
urday, after  a  visit  to   the  southern  counties. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly  and  family  were  in  London  re- 
cently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Goad,  of  Colusa,  are  the  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Erskine  M.  Ross  have  returned  from  Los 
Angeles,  and  are  now  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  V.  J.  De  Fremery  and  Miss  Campbell  of  Oakland 
will  remain  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs  until  the  last  of  the 
month. 

Mrs.  Judge  Alexander  Campbell  has  returned  from  a  two 
weeks'  visit  at  Santa  Monica,  and  will  pass  the  remainder  of 
the  summer  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott  returned  from  Los  Angeles  on 
Wednesday,  after  a  few  days'  absence  from  the  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mills,  who  have  been  passing  the 
summer  on  their  farm,  near  St.  Helena,  have  returned  to 
the  city,  and  are  residing  permanently  at  230  Page  Street. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Stanly  passed  a  few  days  at  the 
Napa  Soda  Springs  recently. 

Mr.  John  N.  Featherston  and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Fair  were 
at  Santa  Cruz  last  Saturday  and  Sunday,  viewing  the  en- 
campment. 

Mr.  John  Russell  Young,  ex-United  States  Minister  to 
China,  departed  for  Washington,  D.  C,  last  Sunday. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Underhill  Jr.  is  visiting  her  cousin,  Mrs.  J. 
Earl  Brown,  at  Nevada  City.  They  will  both  go  to  Lake 
Tahoe  next  week,  to  remain  until  the  15th  proximo,  when 
they  will  come  to  this  city. 

Mr.  William  Dunphy,  Miss  Jennie  Dunphy,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Dunphy,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  F.  Flood  are  at  Santa 
Cruz. 

Hon.  Stephen  J.  Field  will  visit  Portland,  Oregon,  next 
week,  and  after  a  short  stay  he  will  join  Mrs.  Field,  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  He  may  visit  the  White  Mountains, 
and  also  take  a  trip  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River  should  he 
have  the  time. 

Miss  Mattie  Sheldon  is  visiting  friends  at  Peach  Tree 
Farm,  Monterey  County. 

Mr.  Thomas  I.  Bergin  has  gone  to  Londoo  for  medical 
treatment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Tansill,  of  Chicago,  arrived  here  on 
Tuesday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Pearce  came  up  from  Monterey  on  Monday, 
and  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Hewlett,  of  Stockton,  came  to  the  city  last 
Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara,  have  passed 
several  days  of  this  week  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Fair  and  family  still  occupy  a  suite  of 
apartments  at  the  Palace,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  renova- 
tion of  her  Pine  Street  residence  is  not  completed.  She 
will  remain  in  her  present  quarters  about  three  weeks  more 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue,  who  are  at  Santa 
Cruz,  are  entertaining  Judge  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Wallace, 
Misses  Addie  and  Marguerite  Wallace,  Miss  Lizzie  Mc- 
Nally,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Meagher. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Bothin  came  over  from  Fruit  Vale  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  William  Walter  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  who  has 
been  visiting  this  coast  for  pleasure  and  information,  will 
return  home  next  week.  Mr.  Phelps  is  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  our  native  flowers  and  trees,  in  which  he  has  taken 
considerable  interest,  which  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
when  it  is  known  that  he  has  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
trees  on  his  estate  in  New  Jersey,  and  many  rare  plants  and 
flowers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Hopkins  and  Miss  Belle  Hopkins  are 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  two-weeks'  sojourn  in  Santa 
Cruz. 

Miss  Sophie  Smith  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Hopkins,  at  Mcnlo  Park. 

Miss  Susie  Russell,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  visiting 
friends  in  this  city. 

General  and  Mrs.  Walter  Tumbull  are  at  Santa  Cruz,  at- 
tending the  National  Guard  Encampment. 

Hon.  Chancellor  Hartson,  of  Napa,  was  a  guest  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  on  Monday. 


I 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  came  down  from  Oak  Knoll 
on  Monday,  and  remained  a  couple  of  days  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Paxton,  of  Madrono  Villa,  were  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  during  the  early  part  of  the  week. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  George  "Stone  man  and  Miss  Catherine 
Stoneman  have  been  at  Santa  Cruz  all  the  week. 

Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  and  the  Misses  Nellie  and  Fan- 
nie Murphy  are  at  the  Occidental  Hotel, 

JudgeRising  and  his  daughters,  Susie  and  Edith,  are  rus- 
ticating at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Creed  Haymond  arrived  here  last  Tues- 
day, after  passing  several  weeks  at  Donner  Lake  aod  vicin- 
ity. Mr.  Haymond  has  fully  recovered  from  his  severe  ill- 
ness, and  will  remain  at  the,  Grand  Hotel  for  a  while. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rose  Jr.,  of  San  Mateo,  were  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Eugene  J.  Gregor>'i  of  Sacramento,  was  in  the  city 
this  week. 

Miss  Nina  Adams  has  returned  from  her  visit  to  Del 
Monte. 

Misses  Minnie  and  Flora  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  were 
visiting  friends  at  Elberon,  New  Jersey,  recently. 

Mr.  Robert  Morrow  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Virginia 
City. 

Miss  Florence  Tobin  has  been  visiting  friends  in  San  Jose. 

Among  those  who  were  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs  last 
Saturday  and  Sunday  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bryant,  Mr. 
S.  W.  Rosenstock,  Colonel  J.  P.  Jackson,  Mr.  Edward 
Kruse  Jr.,  Mr.  J.  Russell  White  and  the  Misses  White  of 
Newi'ork,  Mr.  E.  F.  Northam,  Mr.  P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Noyes,  Miss  Noyes,  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Brigham. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Coleman,  Miss  Jessie  Coleman, 
Mr.  Mendell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dulton,  and  Miss  Woods  went 
East  in  a  party  last  Thursday,  on  the  Burlington  route,  for 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Holbrook  is  visiting  friends  in  Tucson,  A   T. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Van  Vranken  {nit  Miss  Josie  Per- 
alta)  have  reretum  from  Los  Angeles.  They  will  reside  at 
the  Longworth  House,  on  Geary  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel  are  passing  their  honey- 
moon at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  W.  Frank  Whittier  and  Misses  Jennie  and  Edith 
Whittier  have  returned  from  their  pleasant  sojourn  at  Sis- 
son's. 

Senator  James  G.  Fair  passed  Saturday  and  Sunday  at 
the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Syz  have  returned  from  the  East, 
and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Seymour  E.  Locke  came  up  from  Santa  Barbara  last 
Sunday  on  the  steamer  Santa  Rosa,  bringing  with  him  his 
young  bride.     They  are  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Ogden  and  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Stand- 
art,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  are  down  for  a  visit  of  two  months, 
and  are  at  present  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Booth  of 
of  Alameda. 

Miss  Belle  Sullivan  went  to  San  Jose-  last  Wednesday 
afternoon,  on  a  short  visit  to  friends  there. 

Miss  Albertine  Randall  is  visiting  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Keith  is  visiting  Miss  Eidridge  ai  Haywards. 

Judge  George  M.  Sabin  returned  from  British  Columbia 
last  Tuesday  on  the  steamer  Queen  of  tlte  Pacific. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Ladd  has  returned  from  her  sojourn  at 
Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Starr  returned  last  Tuesday  from  an  ex- 
tended visit  among  friends  in  British  Columbia. 

Mrs.  William  Dunphy  and  Miss  Jennie  Dunphy  are  en- 
joying the  encampment  scenes  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Bee  will  return  to  the  Bella  Vista  from  Napa 
about  September  1st. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Bacon,  Mrs-  Howard  Hastings,  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin are  enjoying  a  visit  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Favor  has  returned  from  the  country,  and  is  again  at 
the  Bella  Vista. 

Dr.  Volney  Spalding  is  rusticating  at  the  Geysers. 

Mr.  R.  Porter  Ashe  gave  up  his  intention  of  going  to 
Lake  Tahoe,  and  will  leave  to-day  for  the  East,  to  be  absent 
several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Vandewater  will  return  from  the  Napa  Soda  Springs 
in  about  ten  days. 

.  Miss  Grace  Maynard  is  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  at 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  J.  L.  Rathbone  returned  from  their  East- 
em  trip  yesterday. 

Miss  Augustine  Haraszthy  went  to  Santa  Cruz  on  Tues- 
day to  visit  Miss  Stoneman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Carleton  are  enjoying  the  summer  at 
the  Stockbride  House,  among  the  Berkshire  Hills. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Beatty,  of  Sacramento,  came  to  this  city  on 
Wednesday. 

Ex-Govemor  J.  R.  Bradley,  of  Nevada,  is  stopping  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Gregory  and  Miss  Gregory,  of  Sacramento, 
are  passing  a  few  days  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  McClung  are  back  at  the  Bella  Vista. 

Mrs.  Catherwood  is  passing  a  few  days  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  John  Gillig,  of  Virginia  City,  is  visiting  Mrs.  Vol- 
ney Spalding. 

Mr.  Basil  Heathcote,  of  San  Rafael,  was  a  guest  of  the 
Occidental  Hotel  on  Thursday. 

Miss  Minnie  Mansfield,  of  Benicia,  is  visiting  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Worth,  at  Angel  Island.  They  were  visiting  in  this  city  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  G.  Beam  have  returned  from  the  coun- 
try and  are  again  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  Edgar  A.  Mizner  and  Mr.  Lansing  B.  Mizner,  of 
Benicia,  came  to  the  city  on  Thursday  evening,  and  are  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rose  Jr.  came  up  from  San  Mateo 
on  Thursday. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wetherhee,  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Mayer,  and 
Miss  Florence  Reed  are  passing  a  few  days  at  Santa  Cruz 
and  Monterey. 

Dr.  John  F.  Foulkes,  of  Oakland,  returned  from  Donner 
Lake  on  Wednesday,  after  a  five-weeks'  sojourn  in  that  re- 
gion with  Hon.  Creed  Haymond,  whose  health  is  completely 
restored. 

Colonel  George  Macfarlane  will  probably  return  to  Hon- 
olulu on  the  next  steamer,  leaving  here  on  September  1st. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Lady  Waterlow  gave  an  "  At  Home  "  recently  in  London 
to  introduce  Mr.  Humphrey  Moore,  the  artist,  who  has  fifty 
sketches  of  Japanese  and  Spanish  life  on  exhibition  in  the 
Gallery.     Miss  Crocker  was  one  of  the  invited  guests. 

Mrs.  John  W.'Mackay  is  entertaining  frequently  in  Lon- 
don. At  her  residence  in  Hamilton  Place,  Piccadilly,  she 
gave  a  dinner  partj*recenlly,  and  among  the  guests  were 
Minister  and  Mrs,  Phelps,  Lady  Molesworth,  the  Marchion- 
ess of  Ailesburj'i  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  Sir  W.  Gordon 
Cumming,  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  Viscountess  Mande- 
ville,  Lord  Marcus  Beresford,  Miss  Emily  Yznaga,  Lord 
William  Beresford,  Lord  Stanhope,  and  others, 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin  gavean  elegant  dinner  party  last  night 
at  her  residence,  on  Taylor  Street,  to  a  dozen  of  her  lady 
and  gentlemen  friends. 


Railway  Personals. 
An  elegant  tribute  of  friendship  and  esteem  was  recently 
presented  to  Mr.  T.  D.  McKay,  the  energetic  agent  of  the 
Burlington  Route  in  this  city,  in  the  shape  of  a  silver- 
mounted  inkstand  of  rare  workmanship.  It  was  sent  up  on 
the  steamer  Zealandia  by  three  gentlemen  who  recently 
visited  this  city  and  were  the  recipients  of  many  courtesies 
from  Mr.  McKay.  They  are  the  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  M. 
P.  of  London,  England,  Mr.  E.  S.  Cunningham  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Argus,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Dow  of  the  Melbourne  Age 
and  Leader.  The  two  cups  of  the  inkstand  rest  on  a  base 
of  polished  mahogany,  and  are  made  of  emu  egg-shells 
tinted  green  and  mounted  with  solid  silver.  The  caps  are 
surmounted  by  miniature  Maoris  of  bronze.  The  penrack 
is  of  solid  silver  and  represents  a  deer's  horns.  On  the  base 
board  is  a  small  silver  plate,  on  which  is  engraved  :  "  To  T. 
D.  McKay,  from  histhree  Australian  friends."  Taken  alto- 
gether, the  present  is  not  only  appropriate  and  unique  but  is 
also  a  very  handsome  and  elegant  gift. 


Assistant-Engineer  J.  W,  Annan,  U.  S.  N., 
tached  from  the  Ranger  and  placed  on  waili 

Surgeon  John  L.  Neilson,  U.  S.  N.,  >j|"  ii 
gone  East  on  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Commander  Frederick  Rodgcrs  and  Paymaster  li.  1. 
Sianciff,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  receiving  ship  hidefettdencc,  are 
at  the  Geysers  on  a  short  leave  of  absence. 

Ensigns  S.  E.  Woodworth  and  W.  R.  Rush  and  Assistant- 
Paymaster  M.  C.  McDonald,  U.  S,  A.,  are  guests  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Woodworth  at  Camp  Stoneman. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  D.  Sturgis  Jr.,  LT.  -S.  A.,  of  Alcatraz, 
was  a  guest  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Lieutcnanant  F.  DeL.  Carrington,  First  Infantry,  U.S.  A., 
is  in  this  city. 

Lieutenant  Frank  P.  Eastman,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  gone  to  Eenicia  Arsenal,  on  special  duty. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Dr.  J.  Lord,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Fort  Mojave,  A.  T.,  Is  in  this 
city  on  a  visit. 

Captain  E.  L.  Huggins,  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
had  his  leave  of  absence  extended  one  month. 

Captain  F.  E.  Trotter  and  Lieutenant  F.  F.  Eastman, 
Fourteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  are  in  this  city  attending  the 
Division  rifle  contest. 


Shakespeare  al  Fresco. 
To  the  Bohemian  Club  belongs  the  credit  of  inaugurating 
out-door  plays,  or  scenes  from  Shakespeare's  plays,  with 
Nature's  own  setting.  At  the  Midsummer  High  Jinks, 
the  witches'  scene  from  "  Macbeth  "  was  given  in  the  red- 
wood forest,  near  Duncan's  Mills,  with  the  following  cast: 

Macbeth Dan  O'ConnelL 

Hecate Stephen   Leach. 

First  Witch Frank  L.  Unger. 

Second  Witch Frank  Stone. 

Third  Witch H.  Mayer. 

Its  effect  was  weird  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  the 
massive  trees  making  a  most  effective  background  for  the 
incantations  of  the  witches,  and  the  music  (Sir  Matthew 
Locke's)  being  wonderfully  impressive  in  the  forest.  The 
orchestra  was  led  by  J.  D.  Redding,  and  the  solos  were  by 
Sam  Mayer,  Dr.  Powers,  and  Stephen  Leach.  The  scene 
was  rendered  without  a  hitch  in  the  music  or  speaking 
parts,  and  was  a  marked  success.  D. 

San  Francisco,  August  20,  1885. 


The  National  Guard  Encampment. 

The  members  of  the  National  Guard  of  this  State  have 
been  in  encampment  during  the  past  week  at  Camp  Slone- 
man,  near  Santa  Cruz.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  State  militia  that  it  has  met  in  a  body  in  encamp- 
ment. Nearly  two  thousand  officers  and  men  have  been  as- 
sembled at  the  camp.  Reviews,  parades,  and  drills  have 
been  made  pleasant  by  the  presence  of  many  of  the  fair  sex, 
and  their  company  in  'the  evening  at  balls  and  receptions. 
The  site  of  the  camp  was  judiciously  selected,  being  a  vast 
field  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  almost  level,  with 
surroundings  that  are  picturesque  and  pleasing.  Undula- 
ting hills  clad  with-  vines  and  eaierald-hued  verdure  ;  pro- 
lific orchards,  heavy  and  rich  with  ripened  fruit ;  the  long 
vista  of  mountains  in  the  rear,  and  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
ocean  in  front,  are  the  scenes  viewed  from  this  charming  spot. 
Tents  for  the  different  companies  are  set  in  appropriate  po- 
sitions, leaving  ample  space  for  a  parade  and  drill  ground. 
The  grounds  are  illuminated  at  night  by  myriads  of  Japan- 
ese lanterns,  blazing  bonfires,  and  a  number  of  electric 
lights.  Much  attention  was  paid  to  decorating  the  tents, 
both  in  the  interior  and  the  exterior,  some  of  the  arrange- 
ments being  very  tasteful.  Awnings  were  erected  in  front 
of  some  of  the  tents,  under  which  the  men  congregated  at 
night  and  entertained,  their  visitors  with  songs  and  music 
from  banjos  and  guitars.  A  couple  of  dancing-plat  forms 
were  also  erected  for  the  alfresco  balls  in  the  evening. 

The  companies  arrived  at  the  camp  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day last. 

On  Monday  evening  there  was  a  dress  parade  of  all  the 
regiments,  and  at  seven  o'clock  Governor  Stoneman  arrived 
andwas  received  by  Major  Hecht  of  Major-General  Turn- 
bull's  staff,  the  Governor's  staff,  and  the  First  Regiment- 
The  Governor  was  afterward  entertained  at  dinner  by  Ma- 
jor-General Turnbull.  In  the  evening  the  olficers  of  the 
Second  Brigade  and  the  officers  of  the  First  Regiment  with 
the  First  Regiment  Band  tendered  the  Governor  a  serenade 
at  the  Pacific  Ocean  House. 

The  first  review  of  the  entire  National  Guard  that  has 
ever  occurred  took  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  regi- 
ments extended  about  a  mile,  and  presented  a  splendid  ap- 
pearance. After  the  parade  the  First  Brigade  had  a  regi- 
mental drill.  The  Third  Regiment  tendered  Mrs.  Stoneman 
a  reception  in  the  evening.  At  eight  o'clock  the  regiment, 
headed  by  its  band  and  a  drum  corps,  marched  from  the 
camp  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  House,  drew  up  in  line  and 
awaited  the  appearance  of  the  Governor  and  Mrs.  Stoneman. 
Soon  after  this  they  appeared,  accompanied  by  Miss  Cath- 
erine Stoneman  and  General  McComb.  They  entered  a 
barouche,  and  the  regiment,  forming  in  marching  order,  es- 
corted them  to  the  camp.  Dancing  was  indulged  in  on  the 
platform  in  front  of  the  headquarters  to  the  music  of  the 
regimental  band.  Major-General  and  Mrs.  Walter  Turn- 
bull  and  Major  and  Mrs.  Hecht  paid  their  respects  to  Gov- 
ernor and  Mrs.  Stoneman  about  nine  o'clock. 

Wednesday -afternoon,  the  Third  Regiment  was  inspected. 
after  which  there  was  a  dress  parade  before  the  Governor, 
Major-General  Tumbull  gave  a  dinner-party  to  the  officers 
of  his  staff  in  the  evening,  and  the  Fourth  Brigade  held  a 
reception  at  their  headquarters.  A  hop  was  also  given  at 
the  Seaside  Home,  one  at  Bernheim's  Hall,  and  another  at 
the  Kittredge  House.  The  officers  of  the  Fifth  Regiment 
were  received  by  Brigadier- General  Carey  at  his  headquar- 
ters, and  were  pleasantly  entertained.  Brigadier-General 
Dimond  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  was  received  by  his 
staff,  the  officers  of  the  Third  Regiment,  and  the  band.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  review  in  the  afternoon,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ranlett  was  presented  with  a  handsome  sword, 
elaborately  ornamented  with  emblems  of  all  the  military  or- 
ders of  the  United  States.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Donahue 
made  the  presentation  speech  on  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the 
Fifth  Regiment. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Colonel  Sayers  inspected  the  San 
Francisco  Hussars,  Light  Battery,  Provisional  Regiment, 
and  First  Artillery.  In  the  afternoon,  Brigadier-General 
Dimond  was  escorted  to  Camp  Stoneman  by  the  Hussars 
and  relieved  Colonel  Dickinson  of  the  command.  At  four 
o'clock,  General  Dimond  reviewed  the  Second  Brigade. 
General  Carey  held  a  reception  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Colonel 
Sonntag  at  the  headquarters  of  the   Fourth    Brigade.     By 

fiermission  of  Colonel  Tobin,  Company  A,  Third  Regiment, 
leld  a  picnic  at  the  Big  Trees.  In  the  evening  a  reception 
was  given  at  the  Pacific  Ocean  House  in  honor  of  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Stoneman.  Major-General  Turnbull  entertained 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Stoneman  at  dinner  before  the  recep- 
tion. Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue  held  a  reception  at  her  cot- 
tage, on  Beach  Hill,  in  honor  of  the  staff  and  field  officers. 
Captain  Weinstock's  company,  of  Sacramento,  gave  a  pleas- 
ant entertainment,  and  the  First  Regiment  held  a  reception. 
The  Second  Artillery  Regiment  Band  gave  a  concert  at 
headquarters,  and  their  fine  playing  was  a  musical  treat  for 
all. 

On  Friday  the  regiments  were  reviewed  by  the  Governor. 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Stoneman,  Mrs.  Colonel  Sonntag,  and  Mrs. 
Colonel  Tyrro  held  a  reception  at  the  Governors  headquar- 
ters during  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  Major-General 
Turnbull  and  staff  tendered  a  reception  to  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Stoneman.  A  dance  was  also  given  by  the  members 
of  the  First  Regiment,  on  the  new  platform  that  had  been 
erected  by  them.  To-day  the  sham  battle  takes  place  It 
is  expected  that  thousands  of  spectators  will  be  present. 
Saturday  evening  a  grand  ball  will  be  tendered  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Santa  Cruz,  at  the  Pavilion,  in  return  for  their  hos- 
pitality. 

.  ■»-  . 

Mr.  Walter  Shirlaw  is  engaged  upon  a  serious  and 
elaborate  series  of  illustrations  for  Goldsmith 's  Trav- 
eler, to  be  published  for  the  holidays  by  the  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  The  principal 
drawings,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  being  engraved  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Yuengling. 


The  London  Caterer  praises  stewed  carp.  Not  a 
few  persons  who  have  stocked  their  fish-ponds  in  this 
country  with  carp  would  be  glad  to  learn  any  way  of 
making  ihem  nice  to  eat.  They  have  too  muddy  a 
flavor  to  suit  American  palates. 


There  are  sixteen  hundred  kinds  of  pears,  fifteen 
hundred  sorts  of  apples,  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  varieties  of  gooseberries,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  of  strawberries. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 

His  Experience  as  a  Justice. 

I  was  once  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  a  good  many 
funny  little  incidents  occurred  while  I  held  that  office. 
I  do  not  allude  to  my  official  life  here  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  my  glowing  career,  for  thousands  of  oth- 
ers no  doubt  could  have  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  office  as  well  as  I  did,  but  rather  to  speak  of  one 
incident  which  took  place  while  I  was  a  J.  P. 

One  night  after  I  had  retired  and  gone  to  sleep,  a 
milkman  called  Bill  Dunning  rang  the  bell  and  got 
me  out  of  bed.  Then  he  told  me  that  a  man  who 
owed  him  a  milk  bill  of  thirty-five  dollars  was  all 
loaded  up  and  prepared  to  slip  across  the  line  over- 
land into  Colorado,  there  to  grow  up  with  the  coun- 
try and  acquire  othur  indebtedness,  no  doubt.  Bill 
desired  an  attachment  for  the  entire  wagon-load  of 
goods,  and  said  he  had  an  officer  at  hand  to  serve  the 
writ. 

"But,"  said  I,  as  I  wrapped  a  "welcome"  husk 
door-mat  around  my  glorious  proportions,  "how  do 
you  know  while  we  converse  together  he  is  not  wing- 
ing his  way  down  the  valley  of  the  Pardee?  " 

"Never  mind  that,  jedge,"  says  William;  "you 
just  fix  the  dockyments  and  I'll  tend  to  the  defendant." 

In  an  hour  Bill  returned  with  thirty-five  dollars  in 
cash  for  himself  and  the  entire  costs  of  the  court,  and 
as  we  settled  up  and  fixed  the  docket  I  asked  Bill 
Dunning  how  he  detained  the  defendant  while  we 
made  out  the  affidavit  bond  and  writ  of  attachment. 

"You  reckollect,  jedge,"  says  William,  "  that  the 
waggin-wheel  is  held  onto  the  exle  with  a  big  nut. 
No  waggin  kin  go  any  length  of  time  without  that 
there  nut  onto  the  exle.  Well,  when  I  diskivered  that 
what's  his  name  was  packed  up  and  the  waggin  loaded, 
I  took  the  liberty  to  borrow  one  o'  them  there  nuts 
fur  a  kind  of  memento,  as  it  were,  and  I  kept  that  in 
my  pocket  till  we  served  the  writ  and  he  paid  my  bill 
and  came  to  his  milk,  if  you'll  allow  me  that  expres- 
sion, and  then  I  says  to  him,  '  Partner,'  says  I,  '  you 
are  going  far,  far  away,  where  I  may  never  see  you 
again.  Take  this  here  nut,'  says  I,  '  and  put  it  onto 
the  exle  of  the  oft  hind  wheel  of  your  waggin,  and- 
whenever  you  look  at  it  hereafter,  think  of  poor  old 
Bill  Dunning  the  milkman.'" — New  York  Mercury. 


He  Searches  for   More   Relics  in  Boston. 

There  is  an  institution  in  Boston  which  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  did  not  originate.  That  is  the  street-car. 
There  is  a  street-car  parade  all  day  on  Washington 
Street,  and  a  red-light  procession  most  of  the  night. 

People  told  me  that  I  could  get  into  a  car  and  go 
anywhere  I  wanted  to.  I  tried  it.  There  was  a 
point  in  Boston,  I  learned,  where  there  were  some  more 
relics  that  1  hadn't  seen.  Parties  told  me  where  I 
could  find  some  more  fragments  of  the  Mayflower, 
and  an  old  chair  in  which  Josiah  Quincy  had  sat 
down  to  think.  There  were  also  a  few  more^low- 
priced  flint-lock  guns  and  tomahawks  that  no  man 
who  visited  Boston  could  afford  to  miss.  Besides, 
there  was  said  to  be  the  lock  which  used  to  be  on  the 
door  of  a  room  in  which  General  Washington  had  a 
good  notion  to  write  his  farewell  address.  Alt  these 
things  were  in  the  collection  which  I  started  out  to 
find,  and  there  were  others  also. 

For  instance,  there  was  a  specimen  of  the  lightning 
that  Franklin  caught  in  his  demijohn  out  of  the  sky, 
and  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  ;  also,  some 
more  clothes  in  which  he  was  baptized,  more  swords 
of  Bunker  Hill,  and  a  little  shirt  which  John  Hancock 
put  on  as  soon  as  he  was  born.  Hancock  was 
a  perfect  gentleman  from  his  birth,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  excuse  himself  for  a 
moment  and  then  put  on  his  shirt.  His  manners 
were  certainly  very  agreeable,  and  he  was  very  much 
polished. 

I  heard,  too,  that  there  was  an  acorn  from  the  tree 
in  which  Benedict  Arnold  had  his  nest  when  he  was 
hatching  treason.  I  did  not  believe  it,  but  I  had  an 
idea  I  could  readily  discover  the  fraud  if  I  could  only 
see  the  acorn,  for  I  am  a  great  historian  and  re- 
searcher from  away  back.  I  was  told  that  in  this 
collection  there  was  a  suspender- button  shed  by  Pat- 
rick Henry  during  his  memorable  speech. 

So  I  wanted  to  find  this  place,  and  as  I  had  plenty 
of  means  I  decided  to  ride  in  a  street-car.  There- 
fore, I  aimed  my  panic-priced  cane  at  the  driver  of  a 
cream-colored  car  with  a  blue  stomach,  and  remarked, 
"  Hi,  there  ! "  Before  I  go  any  further,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  ambiguity,  let  me  say  that  it  was  the  car 
that  had  the  blue  stomach,  He  (the  driver}  twisted 
the  brake  and  I  went  inside,  clear  to  the  further  end 
and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  a  young  women,  who 
filled  the  whole  car  with  sunshine.  I  was  so  happy 
that  I  gave  the  conductor  half  a  dollar  and  told  him 
to  keep  the  change.  If  by  chance  she  sees  this  I 
hope  she  still  remembers  me.  Pretty  soon  a  very  fat 
woman  came  into  the  car  and  aimed  for  our  quarter. 
She  evidently  intended  to  squat  between  this  fair  girl 
and  myself.  But  ah,  thought  I  to  myself  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  I  will  fool  thee.  So  I  shoved  my  per- 
son along  in  the  seat  toward  the  sweet  girl  of  the  Bay 
State.  The  corpulent  party,  whose  name  I  did  not 
learn,  had  in  the  meantime  backed  up  to  where  she 
had  detected  a  slight  vacancy,  and  where  I  had  seen 
fit  to  place  myself.  At  that  moment  she  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and,  assisted  by  the  car,  which  just 
then  turned  a  corner,  she  sat  down  in  my  lap  and 
nestled  in  my  bosom  like  a  tired  baby  elephant. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  I  lost  track  of  my  lo- 
cation. The  car  began  to  squirm  around  all  over 
Boston,  and  finally  the  conductor  came  back  and 
wanted  more  money.  I  said  no;  I  would  get  off 
and  try  a  dark  red  car  with  a  green  stomach  for  a 
while.  So  I  did.  I  rode  on  that  till  I  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  new  scenery,  and  then  I  asked  the  con- 
ductor if  he  passed  Number  Clankety  Clank,  Blank 
Street.  He  said  he  did  not,  but  if  I  would  go  down 
two  blocks  further  and  take  a  maroon  car  with  a 
plaid  stomach,  it  would  go  to  the  corner  of  What- 
do-you-call-it  and  What's-his-name  streets,  where,  if 
I  took  a  seal-brown  car  with  squshed  huckleberry 
trimmings,  it  would  lake  me  to  where  I  wanted  to  go. 
So  I  tried  it.  I  do  not  know  just  where  I  missed  my 
train,  but  when  I  found  the  seal-brown  car  with 
scrunched  huckleberry  trimmings  it  was  going  the 
other  way,  and  as  it  was  late  I  went  into  a  cafc  and 
refreshed  myself.  When  I  came  out  I  discovered  that 
it  was  too  late  to  sec  the  collection  even  if  I  could 
find  it,  for  at  six  o'clock  they  take  the  relics  in  and 
put  them  into  the  refrigerator  till  morning. 

I  was  now  weary  and  somewhat  disappointed,  so  I 
desired  to  get  back  to  my  headquarters,  wherein  I 
could  rest  and  where  I  could  lock  myself  up  in  my 
room,  so  no  prize  fat  woman  could  enter.  I  hailed 
one  of  those  sawed-off  landaus,  consisting  of  two 
wheels,  one  door  behind,  and  a  bill  for  two  bits.  I 
told  the  college  graduite  on  the  box  where  I  wanted 
to  go,  gave  him  a  quarter  and  got  in.  I  sat  down 
and  heaved  a  chaste  sigh.  The  sigh  was  only  half 
hove  when  the  herdic  backed  up  to  my  destination, 


which  was  about  three  hundred  feet  from  where  I  got 
in,  as  the  crow  flies. 

When  I  go  to  Boston  again,  I  am  going  in  charge 
of  the  police. 

The  street  railway  system  of  Boston  is  remarkably 
perfect.  Fifty  cars  pass  a  given  point  on  Washington 
Street  in  an  hour,  and  yet  there  are  no  blockades. 
You  can  take  one  of  those  cars,  if  you  are  a  stranger, 
and  you  can  get  so  mixed  up  that  you  will  never  get 
back,  and  all  for  five  cents.  I  felt  a  good  deal  like 
the  man  who  was  full  and  who  stepped  on  a  man  who 
was  not  full.  The  sober  man  was  mad,  and  yelled 
out:  "See  here;  condemn  it,  can't  you  look  where 
you're  walking?" 

"  Betcher  life, "  says  the  inebriate ;  ' '  but  the  trouble 
is  to  walk  where  I'm  lookin'." — Boston  Globe. 


THE   ROYAL  WEDDING. 


By  Some  American  Laureates. 


Outspoke  the  Queen  of  England  : 
"Ho!  'orrors!  We  shall  choke. 
What  'o,  there !     Luds  in  waiting, 

We  feel  a  smell  hof  smoke. 
Who  dares  within  hour  castle 

To  puff  a  cigarette ! 
Now,  by  our  crown  and  sceptre, 

The  traitor  dies,  you  bet!  " 

Stepped  forth  Lord  Gout  Filz-Claret, 
A  courtier  old  and  grim ; 
"  Your  rile  *n  imperial  'ighness, 

The  Prince — methinks  'tis  'im. " 
"  Wot!     'Ennery  of  Battenberg, 
Our  royal  son-in-law? 
Go  call  'im,  good  Fitz-Claret — 
We  cawn't  believe  it — pshaw !  " 

"  Young  man  !  "  said  Britain's  monarch, 

When  Henry  did  appear, 

"  Of  this  'ere  ranch  we're  bossess; 

We'll  'ave  no  smoking  'ere. 

If  thou  wouldst  keep  hour  favor 

Beware  hour  royal  wrath, 
For  we  are  Queen  of  Hengland, 
And  Hempress  of  the  Bawth. 

1 '  Now  bring  our  royal  footstool — 

Our  corn  doth  give  us  pain  ; 
Some  brown-stout,  'Ennery,  bring  us — 

Methinks  'tis  going  to  rain.  ■ 
Your  latch-key,  boy,  deliver 

Into  our  royal  'and, 
And  don't  forget  to  'urry 

W'enhever  we  command. 

"  To-morrow  e'er  the  sunbeams 

'Ave  gilded  yonder  spire 
You'll  rise  and  get  some  kindling. 

And  light  the  kitchen  fire. 
Meantime  you'll  take  that  scuttle — 

"Twas  owned  by  red-nosed  Noll — 
Gold  Stick  show  'En  the  cellar, 

He'll  carry  hup  the  coal. 

"  Hat  eight  you'll  take  our  poodles 

Hout  for  their  morning  walk, 
Hand  then  you'll  bring  hour  coffee, 

Hand  cheer  hus  with  your  talk. 
Hat  nine  we  read  our  letters ; 

The  hanswers  you  will  pen. 
Then  hoff  you'll  go  to  market 

Hand  choose  hour  beef  at  ten. 

"  You'll  read  to  hus  till  luncheon 

The  papers,  mon  ami — 
The  Tunes,  the  Post,  the  youmal, 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazett-ee. 
When  we  'ave  'ad  hour  tiffin, 

And  settled  to  our  nap, 
You'll  take  our  favorite  tabby 

And  give  to  hit  hits  pap. 

"  At  four  you'll  dust  our  throne-room, 
Hand  hafter  tea,  at  five, 
You'll  see  hus  to  our  carriage, 
Hand  with  hus  take  a  drive. 
Hand  w'en  you've  dressed  for  dinner — 

.  Mind,  not  a  moment  late — 
You'll  sit  next  hus  at  table 
And  'eap  beans  on  hour  plate. 

"  Then  you'll  put  hon  your  slippers, 

Likewise  your  dressing-gown, 
Hand  hafter  tea  is  hover 

With  hus  you  shall  sit  down 
To  whist,  a  little  rubber, 

Hand  you  shall  dummy  play, 
When  we  shall  pair  with  Beaty, 

Hall  in  the  usual  way. 

"  Hat  ten  you'll  mix  hour  toddy, 
Hand  soothe  hour  haching  "ead 
The  while  we're  getting  ready 

To  seek  hour  little  bed. 
Then  hoff,  young  man,  you'll  scuttle 

Hunto  your  nuptial  couch. 
Lights  hout  at  sharp  heleven. 
Ho!  'Ennery,  we're  no  slouch." 

— Morning  Journal. 


'  Busk  ye,  busk  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bride," 
With  a  Limburger  accent  loud  sang  he, 
For  the  prince  has  come  in  the  Summertide 
To  wed  the  fair  Be-a-trit-chee. 

I  wot  they  dancen  all  night  long. 

Cross,  down  the  middle,  heel  and  toe, 
An'  the  Queen  she  trolled  them  a  righte  gude  song — 
"  Hey,  Jennie  Johnson  I  "  "  Wake  up,  Joe  !  " 

Ho,  but  the  shouts  to  the  high  roof  ring, 
An'  the  windows  quake  to  the  joyful  din  ; 

The  trumpet  soundc  and  the  minstrels  sing, 
For  the  bride-cake  they  are  bringing  in. 

The  princess  made  it  all  alone, 

It  is  one  fool  high  and  two  foot  roundc ; 

And  six  young  yeomen  bring  it  on, 

For  it  weighs  about  six  hundred  poundc. 

Oh,  waly,  waly,  woe  is  me! 

Ho,  but  the  Cake  has  got  away ! 
Arm  ye,  arm  ye !     For  life  they  liee, 

As  the  bride-cake  turneth  their  points  away. 

The  Cake  had  fleddc  to  the  postern  gate, 
Where  the  Grindstane  stands  by  the  wuld-shed 
door; 
"What  gars  vc  come  at  this  headlong  rate? 
1  trow  I  have  seen  thy  face  before." 

The  Cake  (Wet's  C\6U  In  the  Grindstane's  face— 
"  Father!      he  cries,  "you  take  the  bun  !  " 
And  Grindstane  grim,  with  a  gritty  grace, 
Is  locked  in  the  arms  of  his  only  son. 

— Brooklyn  Eagle. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

The  tenth  of  August  is  the  day  in  the  calendar  dedi- 
cated to  San  Lorenzo,  the  stalwart  young  saint  who 
figures  in  the  pictures  of  the  "old  masters,"  holding 
fast  to  his  gridiron,  and  in  death  has  become  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  the  macaroni-makers.  There  is  not  a 
macaroni-shop  in  Florence — the  principal  macaroni- 
producing  city  of  Italy — that  is  not  on  that  day 
decorated  in  the  most  marvelous  of  fashion.  Inge- 
niously twisted  columns  of  the  raw  article  support  little 
pavilions  of  another  variety,  from  which  hang  deep 
fringes  of  vermicelli,  tied  with  scarlet  ribbon  or  min- 
gled with  dried  grasses  and  wild  flowers,  as  suits  the 
taste  of  the  owner  of  the  shop.  There  doesn't  seem 
to  be  any  particular  good  reason  why  San  Lorenzo, 
who  was  broiled,  should  have  been  selected  as  the  pa- 
tron saint  for  the  producers  of  an  article  that  is  always 
boiled  or  baked  and  never  broiled.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  story,  or  legend,  that  informs  us  how  the  thing 
came  to  get  its  name.  It  seems  that  once  upon  a 
time  a  wealthy  Palermitan  noble  owned  a  cook  with 
an  inventive  genius.  One  day,  in  a  rapture  of  culi- 
nary composition,  this  great  artist  devised  the  farina- 
ceous tubes  which  all  love  so  well,  and  the  succulent 
accessories  of  rich  sauce  and  grated  parmesan,  famil- 
iar to  those  who  have  partaken  of  macaroni  al  sugo 
in  southern  Italy.  Having  filled  a  mighty  china  bowl 
witli  this  delicious  compound,  he  set  it  before  his  lord 
— a  gourmet  of  the  first  water— and  stood  by,  in  defer- 
ential attitude,  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  experiment. 
The  first  mouthful  elicited  the  ejaculation  "Car//" 
idiomatically  equivalent  to  "excellent"  in  English, 
from  the  illustrious  epicure.  After  swallowing  a  sec- 
ond modicum,  he  exclaimed :  "Ma,  cart/"  or  "ex- 
cellent, indeed!"  Presently,  as  the  flavor  of  the 
toothsome  mess  grew  upon  him,  his  enthusiasm  rose, 
and  he  cried  out,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  joyful 
emotion:  Ma,  caroni!"  "  Indeed,  most  supremely, 
sublimely,  and  superlatively  excellent!"  In  paying 
this  verbal  tribute  to  the  merits  of  his  cook's  discov- 
ery, he  unwittingly  bestowed  a  name  upon  that  admi- 
rable preparation  which  has  stuck  to  it  ever  since. 

The  Philadelphia  Grocer  relates  the  following  in- 
teresting story  about  the  mango,  one  of  the  choicest 
of  the  tropical  fruits  :  "A  curious  instance  of  the  in- 
vasion of  a  country  by  a  plant  of  foreign  origin  is 
seen  in  the  history  of  the  mango  in  Jamaica.  In  1782, 
specimens  of  the  cinnamon,  jack-fruit  ,and  mango 
were  sent  to  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  island.  There 
the  cinnamon  was  carefully  fostered ;  but  proved  to 
be  difficult  of  culture  in  the  island ;  while  the  mango, 
which  was  neglected,  became  in  eleven  years  as  com- 
mon as  the  orange,  spreading  over  lowlands  and 
mountains,  from  the  sea  level  to  five  thousand  feet 
elevation.  On  the  abolition  of  slavery,  immense 
tracts  of  lands,  especially  coffee  plantations,  relapsed 
into  a  state  of  nature.  The  mango,  being  a  favorite 
fruit  with  the  blacks,  its  stones  were  flung  everywhere, 
giving  rise  to  groves  along  the  roadside,  and  along 
the  settlements;  and  the  fruits  of  these  again  rolling 
down  hill,  gave  rise  to  forests  in  the  valleys.  The 
effect  of  this  spread  of  the  mango  has  been  to  cover 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  and  to  ameliorate 
the  climate  of  what  were  dry  and  barren  districts  by 
producing  moisture  and  shade,  and  by  retaining  the 
rain-falls  that  had  previously  evaporated;  all  this,  be- 
sides affording  food  for  several  months  in  the  year  to 
both  negroes  and  horses." 


Frank  Buckland's  interest  in  animals  took  in  part 
the-form  of  an  intense  desire  to  know  how  they  tasted 
when  cooked.  In  these  investigations  crocodile  was 
not  too  heavy  nor  alligator  too  light,  and  he  would 
rather  confide  to  his  diary  that  he  had  "  lunched  on 
a  viper"  than  that  he  had  dined  with  a  lord.  "Good 
gracious!"  exclaimed  a  friend  who  once  found  him 
cooking  a  piece  of  dead  kelt,  "  how  can  you  eat  any- 
thing so  abominably  nasty?"  "  No  doubt,"  was  the 
reply,  "it  is  nasty  enough  ;  but  how  can  I  say  so  un- 
less I  have  tried  it?"  Even  he  succumbed,  however, 
before  a  large  new  kind  of  oyster  ;  but  so  anxious  was 
he  to  know  its  flavor,  that  he  called  in  a  dustman  and 
offered  him  -\  shilling  to  eat  it.  The  dustman  recoiled, 
when  Buckland  increased  the  bribe  by  a  pot  of  porter. 
The  dustman,  however,  even  then  could  not  complete 
the  experiment. 

An  eminent  English  physician  on  oath,  the  other 
day,  said  that  he  had  known  men  who  took  their  sixty 
tumblers  of  punch  per  day,  and  seemed  no  whit  the 
worse  for  the"  indulgence.  The  twenty-one-tumbler 
man  is,  or  used  to  be,  a  common  product  of  Irish  and 
Scotch  conviviality.  Boswell  was  up  to  that.  So  was 
John  Philpot  Curran,  and  Erskine,  on  occasion,  com- 
passed his  two  dozen  hot  toddies.  Then  there  was 
a  good  old  soul,  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Rue 
Vivienne,  in  Paris,  in  the  house  where  Mr.  P.  Egan 
for  some  time  established  the  flying  exchequer  of  the 
Land  League.  This  celebrity  was  a  retired  shipping 
agent  from  Marseilles,  and  the  daily  draught  in  which 
he  did  penance  comprised  four  bottles  of  Burgundy, 
four  of  claret,  and  two  of  champagne — this  allow- 
ance being  exclusive  of  the  "  petits  verres  "  and  oc- 
casional drinks. 


A  novelty  at  a  Milwaukee  commencement  was  an 
exhibition  for  cooking  on  the  stage.  Oil-stoves  were 
used,  and  the  curtain  rose  upon  a  very  pretty  young 
lady  in  the  act  of  taking  a  loaf  of  bread  from  the 
tin  where  it  had  just  been  baked.  Another,  equally 
pretty  and  expert,  put  some  newly  kneaded  rusks  in 
the  oven  to  bake,  while  a  third  turned  her  attention 
to  preparing  a  fricasseed  chicken. 


English  law  forbids  the  sale  of  a  lobster  that  meas- 
ures less  than  eight  inches  from  the  tip  of  his  beak 
to  the  end  of  his  tail  It  is  also  illegal  to  sell  for 
consumption  crabs  that  are  under  four  and  a  half 
inches  across  the  broadest  part  of  the  shell,  crabs  in 
roe,  and  soft-shell  crabs.  That  restriction  against  the 
soft-shell  crabs  is  an  astonishing  one. 


CCCLXVII.-BU1  of  Fare   for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 
August  23,  1885. 

Maccarom  Soup,  clear,  with  Grated  Cheese. 

Melon. 

Broiled    Shad. 

Stewed  Sweetbreads.     Green  Teas. 

Fried  Egg-plant. 

Roast  Pork.   Apple  Sauce. 

Lettuce,  Egg  Dressing. 

Boiled  Bailer  Pudding. 

Apples,  Grapes,  Figs,  Peaches,  Gages,  Pears,  and  Plums. 

Boiled  Batter  Pudding.—  Take  one  quart  of  milk, 
eight  eggs,  and  tight  spoonfuls  of  flour ;  beat  these  very 
smooth  together  ;  put  into  a  floured  cloth,  or  buttered  mold, 
and  boi!  it  one  hour  ;  serve  it  with  'wine  sauce.  If  not  re- 
quired so  rich,  put  in  less  eggs,  more  flour,  and  boil  it  longer. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MUSIC  AND  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

The  Lady  Principals  of  Van  Ness  Seminary,  having  in 
view  the  idea  of  making  the  subject  of  Music  and  the  study 
of  the  Modern  Languages  a  specialty  in  their  institution, 
have  secured — 

For  the  Piano— PROF.   FREDERICK  ZECH  Jr. 

For  the  Guitar— PROF.   FERRAR. 

Forthe(JermauLanguage-MME.  KIRSCH BACKER. 

For  French-MLLE.  CORTEZ  and  MME.  G1FFARD. 

MRS.  GAMBLE  gives  her  personal  attention  to  Draw- 
ing and  Painting  in  Oils,  Water  Colors,  Pastel,  and  Crayon. 
Ladies  not  connected  with  the  school  may  avail  themselves 
of  the  instructions  of  these  teachers  upon  the  same  terms  as 
regular  pupils  and  at  most  reasonable  rates.  For  particu- 
lars in  full  detail,  inquire  at 

Van  Ness  Seminary,  1223  Pine  Street. 


MRS.  S.  B.  GAMBLE,\p  -     -     , 
MRS.  E.  H.  WOODS,/ Pnncipals- 


MISS  WEST'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

lUOti  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

An  Educational   Home  has  been  opened  in  connection  at 
1  in;;  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

French  and  German  are  the  languages  of  the  Home. 

Boarding  pupils  are  taken  to  and  from  the  school  by  a  spc- 
cial  governess. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY. 

English,  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.   Kindergarten  forChildren.   i2^2pineSt. 


THE    HOME    SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG   I.  u»n  >. 

1825  Telegraph  Avenue,   Oakland,  California.     For  circu- 
lars, acdress  MISS  L.  TRACY,   Principal. 


MRS.  EDNA  SNELL  POILSON 

Pupil  of  Steele  Mackaye,  Oskar  Guttman,  and  F.  H.  Sar- 
gent, of  the  New  York  School  of  Acting,  will  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  DELSARTE  SYSTEM  of  EXPRESSION, 
VOCAL  CULTURE,  ORATORY,  and  DRAMATIC 
ART,  at  her  residence,  3318  California  Street,  after 
August  1st,  or  at  508  Twelfth  Street,  Oakland. 

MR.  ALFRED  J.  KELLEHER, 

TEACHER  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC,  has  resumed  teaching 
July  14th,  at  his  residence,  2324  Clay  Street,  near  Webster 
California  Street  cars. 


H.  B.  PASMORE, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  THEORY  AND  ORGAN, 

Graduate  of  Leipsic  Conservatory  and  pupil  of  William 
Shakespeare,  the  celebrated  teacher  of  singing  in  the  Lon- 
don Royal  Academy  and  Directorof  the  Academy  Concerts. 
Address,  1414  Jackson  Street,  or  care  M.  Gray,  206 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  Harmony  lessons  by  mail, 
Jadassohn  method,  translated  by  Torek  and  Pasmore. 


UNIVERSITY   OFJHE   PACIFIC 

Situated   on   the   Railroad,    midway  between 

San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara. 

FOINDED  1851.       TWENTY  PROFESSORS  AND 
INSTRUCTORS. 

Four  full  college  courses,  leading  to  degrees  of  A.B., 
L.B.,  Ph.B.,  and  B.  S. 

Post-graduate  courses  conducting  to  degree  of  Ph.D. 

Complete  preparatory  courses  connecting  with  classes  in 
college.     The  fullest  business  course  in  the  State. 

A  four-years'  conservatory  of  music  course. 

All  classes  open  to  both  se.ves. 

Board,  tuition,  washing,  and  incidentals  for  young  ladies 
in  College  Hall,  $250  per  year;  for  young  men  and  boys  in 
East  Hall — the  new  building—  the  same. 

Fall  term  opens  August  12th.  For  further  information 
address  the  President,  C.  C.  STltATTON,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


RADMADH'C    Business  College, 
DnnllMnU  0  4G  O'Farrcll  Street. 

Commercial,  Telegraphic,  Penmanship,  and  Short -hand  De- 
partments.    Day  and  Evening  Sessions.     Send  for  circular. 


THE   ENGLISH,   FRENCH,   AND 
GERMAN   INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN,  2113 
Pine  Street,  S.  F.,  will  reopen  its  scholastic  year  July 
13th,  assisted  by  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  Language  ac- 
curately and  practically  taught  by  conversational  method. 
French  the  language  of  the  house.  Limited  number  of 
boarders  received.     MRS.  L.  S.  NOKES,   Preceptress. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

C4  Pofft  St. , 

San  Francisco 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship  and 
Telegraphy. 

F.  P.  II F. \W,  i'1-r..i.iri.i.  C.  8.  HALEY,  BtertUrf. 

faT'iKWO  FOR  CIRCULAR. Jff 


Apollinaris 


theQUEENop 


TABLE 

WATERS 


"//  has  steadily  secured  increasing 
pabular  and  professional  favour,  as  a 
pure  and  agreeable  Table   Water." 

British  Medical  Journal, 

May  31,   1884. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  1  O  MILLIONS. 

OfallGroccrStDruggists,  &Min.  Wat. Beaters. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
""  For  Sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  Hi  Front  Street,  Son  Francljico. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IB 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

Trains  leave,  and  arc  due  to  arrive  at  Oakland 

Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street. 

SAJH   FKAACISCO. 


LEAVE 

(for) 

From  June  14,  I8S5. 

ARRIVE 

(from) 

J8. OO   A. 

8.00  A. 
*4-oo  r. 

7-3°  A. 

7.30  A. 
*3.3o   P. 

. .  Byron 

. .  Calistoga  and  Napa 

. .  Colfax 

..Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland 

. .  Gait,  via  Martinez 

16. 10  p. 

*IO.IO   A. 

6.IO    P. 

^.40    P. 

6.40    P. 
'10.40  A. 

S.40    P. 
IO.IO   A. 

*8.40  a. 
6.10  p. 
*7.lo   P. 

IO.40   A. 

6 . IO    A. 

3.40    P. 
II.IO    A. 

6.IO  A. 

5 .40  P. 

5.40    P. 
6.4O    P. 

II.IO    A. 
IO.IO    A. 

*6.oo  A. 

'3.40    P. 
I3-40    P- 

9.40   A. 

5.4O    P. 

*7.io  P. 
*io-40  A. 
*7-io   P. 

4-00    B. 

*5-oo  p. 

..Milton....              

3.30  p. 

7.00  p. 

\Mojave,   Deming  /  Express 

3.00  p. 
7.00  p. 

7.30   A. 
S.OO   A. 
7-30   A- 
3.OO    P. 
4.OO    P. 
*4-00    P. 

. .  Red  Bluff,  via  Marysvflle 

..Sacramento,  via  Livermore 

"             via  Benicia 

via  Benicia 

"            via  Benicia 

.  .Sacramento  River  Steamers 

JlO.OO   A. 
3.OO    P. 

*9.30   A. 

*3-30    p- 
'9.30    A. 

"         via  Martinez 

a  for  morning.                 P  for  afternoon. 

From  San  Francisco,  dally. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND—* 6. 00,  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo,  8.30, 

9.00,   9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30,  1. 00. 

I.30,  2. OO,  2.3O,  3.OO,  3-30,  4.OO,  4.30,  5-00,  5-30,  6.OO,  6.30 
7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,    IO.OO,  II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7.oo,  *7.3o,  *8.oo,  *8.3o, 
*3-3°.  *4-oo,  *4-3°.  *5-oo.  *5-3°.  "6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 

To  FRLTT  YALE(via  Alameda) — *9-3oa.  M.,6.30, 1 11.00, 
*I2.00  p.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  ^8.30,  9.00, 
9.30,  ro.oo,  ,10.30,  11.00,  111.30,  12.00,  J12.30,  1. 00,  J1.3O] 
2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.oo, 

9.OO,    IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  ^8.30, 9.00, 
19.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00, 
4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  S.oo,  9.00,   10.00, 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  J8.00, 
*S-30,  9.00, 10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5-qo, 
*5-3°i  6-00,  '6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

From  FRUIT  YALE— '6.23,  '6.53,  ^7.23,  *7-53,  *8.23, 
*8-53.  *?-23.  *io.ai,  '4-23,  '4.53,  *5.23,  ^5.53,  *6.23,  *6.53, 


From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *$. 


"5.45,  J6.45, 


-*S,30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30, 9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 10.30, 11.00, 11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  3.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 
East  Oakland. 

From  ALAMEDA — *5-22,  *5-52,  *6.2z.  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 
*8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  J10.22,  10.52,  J 1 1.22,  11.52,  J13.22, 
12.52,  It- 22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  1.52,  10.52. 

From  BERKELEY — *5-i5,  *5-45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  ^7.15,7.45, 
*8.i5,  8.45.  J?-i5>  9-45.  J10.15,  10.45.  I"-i5.  "-45.  i'z-45. 
i-45.  2-45>  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45>  6-*5>  6-45.  7-45.  8.45, 

;,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45, 
8-45.  tP-JS.  9-45.  '°-45.  I12.45,  1-45,  2.45,  3.45,  4.45,  *5.i5, 
5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5. 

Creek  Itoute. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.i5,  9.15,  11.15,  *-*5.  3-i5, 
5-i5- 


From  OAKLAND— "6.15,  8 

*5. 

10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4. 

*  Sundays  excepted. 

J  Sundays  only. 

"Standard  Time"  furnished 

by 

Randolph  &  Co., 

S.  F. 

A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 

T. 

H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt 

-  Agt. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco: 


LEAVE 
S.  F. 

Commencing  May  11,  1885. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

8.30    A. 
IO.40   A. 
1     I.30    P- 

*  3-30    P- 
4.25    P. 

*  5-15    P- 
6.3O    P. 

t".45    P- 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and... 

6.40  A. 

*  S.IO    A. 
9-03   A. 

*I0.02    A. 

*  3-36    P- 

T  4-59   P- 

6.00  p. 

t  7-50  P- 

t   7.15   P- 

8.30   A. 
IO.40   A. 

*  3-3°   P. 
4-25   p- 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and .... 

9.03    A. 
*I0.02    A. 
*    3-36    P- 

6.00    P. 
t    8.15    P. 

IO.4O   A. 

*  3-3*  p- 

*I0.02    A. 
6.00    P. 

IO.4O   A. 
*    3.3O    P. 

Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall 

. . .Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel . . . 
..(Camp  Capitola)and  Santa  Cruz. . 

*I0.02   A. 
6.00    P. 

|  7*5°  A. 

4  3-55  P- 

IO.40  A. 
*  3-3°  p- 

"I0.02    A. 
6.00    P. 

10.40  a.  | Soledad  and  Way  Stations  ... .  |      6.00  p. 

a. — Morning.  p. — Afternoon. 

'  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

t  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  turnLshed  by  Ran- 
dolph &  Co. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  M.  train,  ex- 
cept Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood,  and 
Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via  Santa  Clara,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets — at  Reduced  Rates — to  Mon- 
erey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Pescadero.  Also  to 
Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
For  Sl-ndays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning  and  for  1.30 

p.  m.  train  ;  good  for  return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Slndav  only;  good   for   return    until   following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


-   SAFCELITO— SAX  HAFAEE  — SAX  QUEXTIX, 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


TUIl.  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,   April  2G,    1885,  and  until 
lurther  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 
7.30,  9.20,  II.OO  A.  M.,  3-20,  4.50,  6.20  P.  M. 

(bun days)— 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  A.  M.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6.30 
P.  M. 

Extra  trip  on- Saturday  at  1.30  P.  EM. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days) — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20,  11.30 
A.  m.,  3.25,  4.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.05,  10.10  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  1.35,  3.20,  4.50, 
6.30  p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.25  p.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (week  days) — 6.45,  8.15,  10.00  a.  m., 
12.05,  4-°°*  5-3°  P-  JI- 

(Sundays>— 8.40,  10.45  A-  s,-i  I2-35,  2.15,  4.00,  5.30,  7.15 
p.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  Saucelho  on  Saturday  at  2.00,  7.00 
p.  M. 

7.30  A.  M.  and  3.20  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted, 
THROUGH  TRAINS  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Sta- 
tions. (Through  trains  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  6.00  P.  M.) 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days, for   Stewart's  Point,   Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,   and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


THIRTi-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days  to  and  from  all 
points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion from  single  tariff  rate. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  good  to,  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Fairfax,  $1.00;  Camp  Taylor,   $1.75;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.00;  Tomales,  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.    >I.  (Sundays  only)   Excursion   Train   for   Camp 
Taylor,  Duncan  Mills,  and  Way  Stations.  Returning,  ar- 
rives in  San  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  M. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes, 

$1.75;  Tomales,  $2.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 


J.  W.  COLEMAN, 

General  Manager 


F.  E.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south  side,  at 

S.30  A.  31.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all 
Way  Stations.     Parlor  Cars. 

2.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  H.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.     Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa  Cruz. 

§5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $2.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

8  A.  M.,  every-  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE,  BIG 
TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL 
DER  CREEK  and  return. 

$I.T3  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,    §6.30,    §7.00,    7-30,  8.00,    8.30,    9.00,    9.30,  10.00, 

IO.30,  II.OO,  II.30  A.  M.,   ^Jl2.00,   I2.3O,    Tfl.OO,  I.30,    ^2.00, 
2.30,    3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,    4.3O,    5.OO,  5.30,  6.00,  6.3O,    7.OO,  7.3O, 

8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  H-45  P-  M- 

Froni  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
land— §5.30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 
10.00,  10.30,  ■J11.00,  11.30  A.  M.,  •J12.00,  12.30,  III. 00,  1.30, 
2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  JI-45  p-  M- 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— §5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,8.46,  9.16,  9.46,10.16,^10.46,11.16. 
Tin. 46  a.  m.,  12.16,  IT12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46,  ;.i6,  3.46, 
4.16,  4-46j  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6,46,  7.16,  9.16,  10.31,  11. 31  P.  M. 

§  Sundays  excepted.     11  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom- 
ery- Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


fpMV.  De  1-EL1PPE,    graduate  o!  the  Academies  of 

Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  in 
Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  pcactical  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  "  Unique"  method  of  acquiring  foreign 
languages,  where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice. Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free  to  scholars. 
Apply  from  10  to  11  a.  m.,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  9  p.  m. 

JOHN   TAYLOR   &    CO. 

114,  lie,  lis  Pine  St. 
ASSAYEKS-    MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 

c.I."  and  C47  Market  Street. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL      the  xeyada  b 


STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  2  O'clock  P.  M.  for 

YOKAHAMA  AND   HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer  lS-So.  From  San  Francisco 

San  Pablo Saturday,  October  3d 

Oceanic Saturday,  Oclobcr  l"ta 

Gaelic Tuesday,  .November  loth 

BelKle Saturday,  November  28th 

San  Pablo Saturday,  December  19th 

Oceanic Thursday,  January  7th,  1880 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets.  -  ■ 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND   STANFORD.  President. 


OF  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Paid-up  Capital.. 


..$3,000,000  In  Cold. 


DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,       James  L.  Flood,       John  W.  Mackav, 

J.  S.  Angcs,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  32  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Lim'd. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKAHAMA. 

City  of  New  York September  1 

City  of  Peking September  19 

At  2  o'clock  p.  h.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

San  Jnan September  I 

At  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  MANZANILLO,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPER- 
ICO,  ACAJUTLA,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  LA 
LIBERTAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  AUCKLAND    and    SYDNEY,  calling  at  HONO- 
LULU, 

Zealandia Saturday,  August  20,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  A.  M-,  on  August  6th,  14th,  22d,  30th,  and  Sept.  7th, 
15th,  23d,  and  Oct.  1st,  9th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter. 
The  first  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town- 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
GAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
CAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fith  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER    HOSE 


Gardens,  Mills.  Minos,  and  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GTTTA     PERCHA     VXD     RUBBER 
MAXUFACTTRIXG  CO. 


Carbolized  Rubber  Hose,  Standard  (Maltese 
Cross)  lEubbcr  llose,  Extra  "A"  Kubber  Hose, 
Bubber  Hose  (Competition),  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine Hose,  Carbolized  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

YAXYES,  CASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDEB. 

Factory  on  the  Premises. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, Manager, 

No.  15  First  Street,  near  Market. 


JOHN    M  1DDLETON, 


IS  Post  St.  and  S.  W.  cor.  ToneU  and  Salter. 


SjTSAW  MAN U FACTU RINQ~« 


"S 


Agents  for  c,  B.  Paul's  FUes. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GONOVER  PIANOS. 

COXOVER  RROS.,  XEW  YORK. 

The  moil  artistic  L'prlsht  Piano  ever   produced.       Musicians  and   Intending  purchasers 
are  invited  to  call,  critically  examine,  and  make  comparisons. 

F.  W.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Catalogues  mailed  Tree  on  application.  23  and  25  Fifth  Street,  S.  F. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Bvron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

ACEXTS— Xew  York,  Agency  o!  the  Bank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  I  it  ion  .National  Bank ;  m.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's  Savings  Bank;  London,  N.  M.  Boibschild 
A  Sons;  Australia  and  Xew  Zealand,  the  Bank 
of  Xcw  Zealand;  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  aud  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
ca.no,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 

PACIFIC  SURETY  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

CAPITAL,   $100,000. 

Organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  issuing  Bonds  of  Sure- 
tyship on  behalf  of  Government,  Bank,  and  Railway  Offi- 
cers, and  all  employees  in  positions  of  trust.  Will  also  act 
as  surety  on  Bonds  required  in  the  Courts. 

Directors— Geo.  C.  Perkins,  Albert  Miller,  C.  T.  Hop- 
kins, J.  L.  Moody,  H.  Wadsworth,  J.  N.  Knowles.  Wm. 
Clift,  J.  J.  Valentine,  H.  L.  Davis,  Wallace  Everson,  A.  P. 
Redding. 

Wallace  Everson,  President ;  J.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; E.   F.   Green,   Secretary;   A.  P.   Redding,   General 
Manager. 
Dead  Office,  328  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


%  REMOVAL. 

SECURITY   SAVINGS    BANK 

Has  removed  to 

223  MOXTGOMEBY  STBFET. 

Interest  Paid  on  Deposits.    Loans  Made. 

Directors — Win.  Alvord,  W.  F.  Babcock,  Adam  Grant, 
J.  Lincoln,  D.  O.  Mills,  W.  S.  Jones,  S.  L.  Jones,  D.  C. 
McRuer,  Galvin  Paige. 


XATIOXAL  ASSFRANCE  COMPAXY 
OF  IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  D.    1822. 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,000 

H.  M.  XEWHALL  &  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   THE   PACIFIC  COAST, 
Office,  309  Snnsome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders. 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capital,   $10,000,000. 

The   Standard   Marine   Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverqool.     Capital,  $5,000,000. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

313 — 215  Sansome  Street. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1657. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,   Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.  comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL    1.VS1  It  \\(  l:  CO. 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE    A>'»     MARINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  SnVet,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE.  President. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

HOME   MUTUAL  INSURANCE   CO., 

No.  .'in  Snnsnmc  Street. 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  £old> $300,000  00 

A»»ct»,  Jan.  I,  I  ss  1 759,47s  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  1..  SHEI'AKD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


HUTCHINSON   &   MANN, 

I.VSl  RAXt'E    4<.i:\C  V. 


322  and  324  California  St.,  and  ^02  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sis. 
\V.  L.  Chalmers, 
E.  P.  Farnsworth 


'         I  Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY, 

SAX   FRAXCLSCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  clauses  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 

E.  1 ..  <■-  STEELE  <v  CO.,  Agents. 
Office,  208  California  Street, 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


The  Rankins  have  been  playing  their  little  nautical 
idyl  all  the  week  to  an  obligato  of  sobs,  and,  not  to 
put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  sniffles.  For  hard  upon 
two  hundred  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  shed  a 
glow  of  sympathy  upon  the  parting  of  those  true  lov- 
ers, William  and  his  black-eyed  Susan.  One  never 
quite  knows  why.  The  old  ballad  itself  has  a  charm 
for  its  sterling  Saxon  ring.  Susan  has  a  pretty  knack 
at  loving,  and  William  is  a  clever  comforter.  For  is 
not  he  an  arch-sophist  of  a  sailor  who  sings — 
"  Believe  not  what  the  landsmen  say 

Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind; 
They'll  tell  thee  sailors,  when  away, 

In  every  port  a  mistress  find; 
Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so, 
For  thou  art  present  whereso'cr  1  go." 

A  thousand  other  humble  lovers  have  parted  in  song 
and  story,  but  have  been  denied  the  immortality  of 
these  twain.. 

Douglas  Jerrold  spun  a  play  from  the  pretty  ballad, 
which  held  its  own  upon  the  stage  for  many  a  long 
day.     But  it  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  work 
of  Wills.     With  no  further  text  than  the  two  lines, 
"  The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 

Might  envy  William's  lip  those  kisses  sweet," 

he  has  built  up  a  tender  little  story,  so  close  upon  the 
confines  of  tragedy  that  one  shudders  at  the  nearness. 
In  the  process  ot  literary  evolution  Susan  has  lost 
her  black  eyes  and  has  become  blue-eyed  and  fair- 
haired,  as  an  English  woman  should  be.  But  be  her 
eyes  what  color  they  may,  no  other  Susan  could  be 
so  like  the  lass  in  John  Gay's  old  ballad  as  the  Susan 
who  has  been  drawing  tears  from  every  eye  at  the 
California  this  week. 

Her  art  is  so  simple,  so  shy,  yet  so  subtle,  she  has 
such  a  cooing,  purring,  pretty  way  of  loving,  such  a 
soft,  quiet,  pathetic,  moving  way  of  suffering,  such  a 
heart-reaching  voice  in  its  every  cadence,  that  the 
most  toughened  veteran -had  to  fight  down  an  odd 
sensation  in  his  nose,  and  the  sympathetic  fairly%lub- 
bered. 

Unfortunately  it  is  the  conventional  thing  for  those 
who  are  moved  by  a  play  to  do  all  their  weeping  by 
stealth.  No  one  will  take  a  good,  honest,  outright, 
comfortable  cry.  One  child  of  nature  who  delivered 
herself  of  two  large  uncontrollable  whimpers,  was 
glared  at  in  unmitigated  astonishment  by  the  whole 
weeping  audience,  and  was  promptly  extinguished  by 
the  justly  indignant  family.  One  paterfamilias  fell 
into  a  violent  rage  over  his  wife  and  offspring,  com- 
manded them  to  take  down  their  programmes  with 
which  the  poor  things  were  vainly  seeking  to  shelter 
their  emotion,  and  stop  their  crying,  or  he  would  take 
them  home.  He  struggled  along  bravely  himself  un- 
til Bill  Bowline's  luneral  march  struck  up,  when  he 
abandoned  himself  hopelessly  and  joined  his  family  in 
their  undisguised  sobs,  and  the  three  wept  comforta- 
bly and  profusely  together. 

The  air  was  white  with  handkerchiefs,  but  people 
affected  to  be  doing  anything  in  the  world  but  weep- 
ing into  them,  excepting  the  few  tender-hearted 
women  who  always  disdain  subterfuge.  One  irate  in- 
dividual got  up  and  bolted  during  the  trial  the  mo- 
ment the  Admiral  became  visibly  affected,  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  managers  should  be  indicted 
for  plowing  and  harrowing  people  up  in  this  way. 
This  indignant  gentleman  swam  out  of  the  audito- 
rium in  time  to  escape  the  most  touching  act  of  all, 
and  did  not  therefore  get  his  full  seventy-five  cents' 
worth  of  cry.  But  he  is  the  only  one  yet  heard  from 
who  was  defrauded. 

All  of  which  goes  to  say  that  the  Rankins  have 
been  giving  a  most  charming  performance,  and  have 
been  aided  and  abetted  in  the  most  thorough  manner 
by  their  company.  The  idyllic  quality  of  this  ro- 
mantic little  drama  has  appealed  irresistibly  to  them 
aU. 

Mr.  Rankin  as  William  Bowline  looks  like  the 
sailor  on  the  fromt  page  of  every  old  ditty  book,  and 
is  hearty,  honest,  brave,  bluff,  loving  Jack  to  the  life. 
Mr.  Frank  Mordaunt  as  Truck,  a  sort  of  mild,  old- 
fashioned  villain,  is  a  snarling,  envious,  malicious  old 
sea-dog,  in  one  of  those  wonderful  make-ups  in 
which  he  seems  to  revel.  He  smacks  of  the  brine, 
and  one  can  hear  the  echo  of  the  roar  of  a  thousand 
storms,  the  whistle  of  the  winds  in  the  rigging,  the 
wash  of  loud,  angry  waves,  in  the  railing  of  his 
harsh,  sea-worn  voice. 

They  appear  to  have  been  washed  with  the  sea,  all 
of  them,  for  yourrg  Bishop  as  the  boatswain  also 
gives  us  a  five-minutes'  view  of  the  real  Jack  Tar  in 
the  trial  scene,  and  the  very  air  has  a  salt  smell. 

There  is  a  homely  realism  in  the  cottage  scene,  and 
Susan  wears  nothing  more  coquettish  than  the  sim- 
ple clumsy  sacque  of  the  rural  housewife  ;  and  the 
little  boy,  in  his  old-fashioned  garb,  looks  quaint  and 
countrified. 

Everything  has  been  done  to  satisfy  the  eye.  The 
officers  of  the  Bosporus  remind  one  of  the  pictures 
in  that  old  geography  and  history  on  the  top  shelf  of 
the  attic,  in  which  Lord  Nelson  was  such  a  fine 
looking  fellow ;  or  that  other,  which  every  one 
knows  of,  a  lot  of  petrified-looking  officers  being  so- 
licited by  the  boys  for  permission  to  coast  on  Boston 
Common.  Their  curly  queues  may  antedate  their 
period  of  history  a  trifle,  but  there  is  certainly  a 
schoolday  reminiscence  in  the  look  of  them.  Mr. 
Wallace  in  his  white  hair,  his  gold-lace,  and  his  satin 
badges,  is  as  pompous  and  aristocratic-looking  a  little 
admiral  as  any  admiral  of  them  all,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  whole  British  navy  could  be  raked  and  so  much 
of  feeling  found  as  he  expresses. 

The  English  have  such  a  fatuous  regard  for  the 
splendor  and  the  strength  of  their  laws,  that  they  lake 
a  quite  disinterested  pleasure  in  seeing  any  clause  of 
them  carried  out  upon  any  individual.  As  a  piece  of 
stage  effect,  Mr.  Wallace's  concern  for  the  prisoner 
was  very  moving,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  indubita- 
bly damp  atmosphere  of  the  theatre  during  the  third 
act. 

It  should  be  one's  duty  to  hate  Captain  Crosstree, 
the  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  very  much.  But  he  is  a 
gallant  young  officer  in  the  hands  of  Mr.    Holland, 


who  seems  to  listen  to  his  conscience  for  a  time,  but 
is  led  astray  by  the  simple  charm  of  pretty  Susan  in 
the  moonlight,  and  pleads  his  cause  with  an  ardor 
worthy  something  better.  But  he  is  so  sorry  for  the 
mischief  he  has  wrought,  and  comes  in  so  promptly 
at  the  tenth  hour  with  William's  salvation,  that  he  is 
forgiven,  as  like  sinners  are  always  being  forgiven  in 
this  world,  and  "William  and  Susan"  is  a  play  of 
this  world  and  not  the  next. 

There  is  a  dialect  bruiting  about  in  the  play,  but  no 
one  seems  to  have  quite  caught  it  but  Mrs.  Rankin 
and  Frank  Wright.  Miss  Lyster  plays  the  part  of 
Polly,  Robert's  sweetheart,  in  the  purest  and  most 
unadulterated  cockney.  She_is  a  hard-worker  who 
never  achieves  anything,  an  English  soubrette  of  the 
most  traditional  type,  and  is  exactly  the  same  as 
Polly  this  week  that  she  was  as  an  opera-bouffe  singer 
last  week. 

How  different  from  Mrs.  Saunders,  who,  with 
marked  face  and  mannerisms,  dashed  humorously  as 
Angelica  Todfl  through  the  old  farce  "Wanted,  a 
Thousand  Milliners,"  and  as  a  white-haired,  wrinkled 
old  dame,  wailing  hopefully  for  her  dead  lad  to  come 
home  from  sea,  held  the  stage  for  three  minutes  and 
touched  every  heart. 

In  short,  people  have  not  taken  so  kindly  to  any- 
thing since  "The  Jilt" — always  excepting  the  Dalys 
— as  to  this  pretty  drama,  which,  though  it  is  the 
work  of  a  modern  writer,  is  fragrant  of  the  olden 
time.  Its  simplicity,  its  pathos,  its  homeliness  have 
been  as  fresh  and  invigorating  as  a  breath  from  the 
fresh  sea  itself,  and  the  production  of  it  has  been 
worthy  of  all  praise.  Betsy  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Miss  Jeffreys  Lewis,  who  is  to  fill  the  time  of  Gen- 
evieve Ward's  engagement  at  the  Baldwin,  will  begin 
October  12th. 

John  Mazzanovich,  the  new  scenic  artist  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia, has  arrived,  and  is  engaged  upon  the  scenery 
of  "A  Prisoner  for  Life." 

Miss  Sarah  Van  Huyck,  a  San  Francisco  girl  now 
studying  in  Italy,  will  make  her  operatic  debut  at  the 
Argentina  Theatre,  Rome,  in  October  next,  singing 
Lucia. 

"In  His  Power"  will  be  produced  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre.  September  7th,  by  Frank  Sanger's  com- 
pany, and  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  au- 
thor, a  young  Englishman,  named  Mark  Quinton. 

W.  S.  Mullaly,  the  leader  and  composer,  has  been 
engaged  by  the  California  Theatre  management  for 
one  year  as  musical"  director,  and  waves  his  baton 
over  an  entirely  new  orchestra  next  Monday  night  in 
"  Pique." 

Miss  Jeffreys  Lewis  has  been  lying  dangerously  ill 
at  the  Baldwin  Hotel  for  several  days  past  Her 
physicians  have  positively  forbidden  her  to  receive 
any  visitors,  and  she  is  regarded  as  being  in  a  most 
critical  state. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Curtis  begins  an  engagement  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre  on  Monday  in  ' '  Sam'l  of  Posen, " 
a  play  which  has  made  him  rich.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  its  companion  and  sequel,  "  Spot  Cash,"  a 
play  which  has  made  him  richer. 

In  "Pique,"  which  will  be  put  on  at  the  California 
next  week,  Mrs.  McK.ee  Rankin  will  play  Raitch,  the 
waif  of  the  slums,  and  D.  H.  Harkness  will  play 
Lieutenant  Standish,  in  which  character  he  appeared 
some  three  hundred  times  when  "Pique"  was  pro- 
duced in  New  York  by  Augustin  Daly.  Dr.  Bishop 
will  revel  in  the  character  of  Sammy  Dymple,  the 
amiable  young  millionaire. 

Miss  Albina  del  Mer,  the  wife  of  M.  B.  Curtis,  is 
reported  to  have  married  him  under  very  romantic 
circumstances,  He  wooed  her  like  Romeo,  in  a  gar- 
den by  night,  the  garden  of  a  convent,  where  she  was 
a  pensionnaire,  and  finally  induced  her  to  come  down 
a  rope-ladder  and  run  away  with  him.  Mrs.  Curtis 
at  that  time  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  but 
now  has  a  r61e  in  each  of  his  plays. 

Colonel  Mapleson  mil  bring  another  opera  com- 
pany to  this  city  in  January  or  February,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  ' '  musical  festivals  "  during  a  season  of 
five  weeks.  It  may  be  intimated,  en  passant,  that  the 
"festival"  part  will  be  largely  on  his  side.  Marie 
Roze  will  probably  be  the  prima  donna,  and  the  com- 
pany will  include  Dotti  "the  eternal,"  Mile.  La- 
blache,  and  Signors  Giannini,  Del  Puente,  and  Ga- 
lassi. 

The  manager  of  the  Baldwin  has  gone  East  for  the 
express  purpose  of  collecting  a  stock  company,  which 
will  be  dispatched  to  San  Francisco  immediately,  to 
have  them  in  readiness  for  the  opening  of  the  dra- 
matic season,  September  10th,  A  stock  company  is 
no  longer  easy  to  organize  in  San  Francisco  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  All  of  the  unemployed  talent  has  been 
gobbled  up  by  Rankin  &  Rial.  All  the  unemployed 
without  talent  have  been  gobbled  up  by  Oakland. 

Mr.  Frank  Sanger,  long  the  successful  manager  of 
"  The  Bunch  of  Keys  "  company,  will  supervise  the 
production  of  "  In  His  Power,"  which  is  to  follow  the 
minstrels  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  Mr.  Sanger  will, 
in  his  turn,  be  supervised  by  Mr.  Mark  Quinton,  the 
author,  who  is  following  his  bantling  about  the  globe 
with  an  interest  truly  maternal.  It  is  not  officially 
announced  who  will  supervise  Mr.  Quinton,  bul  there 
is  an  awful  rumor  going  about  that  he  keeps  a  valet. 
He  is  English,  you  know. 

An  enterprising  reporter  has  discovered  that  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  elder  Cragg  to  electrify  the  world  at 
intervals  with  a  little  Cragg  seventeen  months  old; 
also  that  the  supply  of  very  young  Craggs  having  been 
exhausted,  and  the  elder  Cragg  a  widower,  the  gentle- 
man had  the  forethought  to  marry  himself  not  long 
ago  in  Chicago.  All  things  come  to  him  who  wails. 
This  is  the  plan  upon  which  our  viticuliurists  are 
growing  rich ;  but  ihc  proverb  never  before  seemed 
exactly  the  one  to  apply  to  the  acrobatic  business, 

There  is  quite  a  little  story  attached  to  that  gray 
woolen  stocking  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin  knits  in  the 
first  act  of  "  William  and  Susan."  When  ihe  piece 
was  last  played  at  the  St.  James  Theatre,  in  London, 
Mrs.  Rankin  was  sealed  in  a  box,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  performance  she  received  a  package  containing 
the  same  stocking,  which  Mrs.  Kendal  had  knitted 
throughout  the  run  of  the  piece,  accompanied  by  the 
following  graceful  note:  "  May  I  be  permitted  to  of- 
fer this  humble  present  to  my  worthy  successor? 
With  best  wishes,  Madge  Kendal."  Mrs.  Rankin 
has  added  a  few  stitches  to  the  stocking  every  night 
during  the  past  week,  but  they  are  of  necessity  few, 
else  the  slocking  would  in  time  seem  to  be  meant  for 
Bartholdi's  Statue  of  Liberty. 


The  Rankins,  who  are  old  friends  of  Augustin 
Daly,  have  made  arrangements  with  him  for  the  pro- 
duction of  several  of  his  old  plays  and  one  of  his 
new  ones.  "Pique,"  which  is  to  be  produced  next 
Monday  night,  belongs  to  the  second  stratum  of  Da- 
ly's literary  formation.  Daly,  although  he  now  con- 
siders that  he  has  reached  the  highest  development  as 
an  author  that  is  possible  to  him  in  his  modern  com- 
edies, has  still  left  a  sneaking  fondness  for  his  second 
stratum.  In  this  stage  his  two  favorite  plays  are 
"  Pique"  and  "  Divorce,"  and  we  are  likely  to  have 
both  of  them  at  the  California  very  soon. 

Augustin  Daly  will  open  his  season  in  New  York 
with  one  of  his  old  plays,  though  he  has  some  new 
ones  in  his  budget  for  the  season.  In  April  they  are 
going  to  London,  where  last  year  he  made  only  a 
succH  d'estime,  which  he  is  anxious  to  clinch  upon 
his  second  visit,  as  he  did  in  San  Francisco,  with 
financial  success.  Upon  his  return  to  America  he  will 
make  an  entirely  new  departure.  He  intends  devoting 
himself  to  the  comedies  of  Shakespeare,  principally 
the  lesser  known  ones,  arranged  by  himself  and  pro- 
duced according  to  his  own  ideas  of  stage  manage- 
ment This  he  will  regard  as  his  crowning  work,  and 
he  feels  assured  that  in  this  case  Shakespeare  will  not 
spell  bankruptcy. 

The  extra  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  at 
Piatt's  Hall,  this  afternoon,  will  be  the  last  under  the 
direction  of  Gustav  Hinrichs — wherse  departure  for 
the  East  is  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  issue — and  will 
be  marked  by  the  production  of  three  numbers  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Hinrichs.  The  programme  is  as  fol- 
lows ;  — 

1.  Overture,  "  Zur   Namensfeier,"  op.  115 Beethoven. 

2.  Concerto,  No.  4,  for  piano  (in  G  minor) Saint-Sacns. 

Miss  Belle  Welton. 

3.  Spanish  Dances,  Nos.  2  and  5 Moszkowski. 

4.  Romanza  for  violin Hollaender. 

C                                  Henry  Heyman. 
.  Suite  for  orchestra  (manuscript) Gustav  Hinrichs. 

a,  Alfegretto,"   o,  Romance  with  violin  obligato; 
c,  Marcia  Moderato ;  d,  Allegro  Vivace  e  Giojoso. 

6.  Two  songs  with  piano  accompaniment,  "  Minstrel's 

Lay"  and  "  Oh,  Come  to  Me." Gustav  Hinrichs. 

Mr.  L.  Schranz. 

7.  Marche  Heroique,  for  orchestra  (manuscript) 

Gustav  Hinrichs  J 

So  very  much  has  been  claimed  for  the  realism  in 
the  production  of  "William  and  Susan"  that  the 
smallest  item  calls  for  remark.  During  the  dance  on 
the  green  all  hands  are  called  upon  to  pipe  on  board, 
or  words  to  that  effect,  and  the  sailors  are  reluctantly 
compelled  to  give  a  sudden  good-bye  to  their  wives. 
One  young  actor  with  a  large  histrionic  ambition 
compels  the  applause  of  the  house  by  a  very  touching 
bit  of  dumb  show.  He  first  expresses  the  utmost  joy 
at  being  with  his  wife  after  a  long  four-years'  cruise. 
At  the  call  of  ' '  all  aboard, "  he  sobs  deeply,  embraces 
her  fondly,  and  frantically  kisses  and  leaves  in  her 
arms  their  on<2-year-old  baby.  Another  bit  of  realism 
is  this:  When  the  luckless  William  slugs  the  libertine 
captain,  he  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged  "at  the-fore- 
yard  arm."  This  phrase  is  repeated  several  times  by 
the  admiral  and  others.  When  the  scene  opens  for 
the  execution  William's  halter  hangs  from  the  mizzen- 
yard-arm — or  what  sailors  call,  we  believe,  the  ' '  cross- 
jack."  Either  the  wheel  abaft  the  present  mizzen 
should  be  painted  out,  and  a  bowsprit  painted  in,  or 
the  language  of  that  old  salt,  the  admiral,  should  be 
changed  to  correspond  with  the  scene. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 


Concert  of  the  Loring  Club. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  throughout  the  brilliant 
audience  which  assembles  from  time  to  time  by  invi- 
tation of  the  Loring  Club  a  great  many  people  might 
be  found  who  care  no  more  for  music  than  for  the 
paleozoic  fishes.  They  appear  at  these  pleasant  con- 
certs for  various  conventional  reasons — because  their 
friends  go,  because  an  invitation  is  something  of  a 
prize,  or  because  the  ceremonious  appointments  of 
the  affair  are  always  sure  to  be  in  good  taste.  They 
applaud  and  enjoy  the  details,  but  they  are  insensible 
to  what  Emerson,  in  his  high  way  of  talking,  would 
call  ' '  the  spirit  and  the  splendor, "  or,  equally,  to  the 
lack  of  it.  As  many  such  guests — and,  after  all,  are 
they  not  sometimes  enviable  people? — as  were  pres- 
ent at  the  first  concert  of  the  Loring  Club's  ninth  sea- 
son suffered  no  disappointment. 

Piatt's  Hall  was  filled  with  a  gay  and  friendly  com- 
pany. Long  pauses  between  the  numbers,  and  an 
intermission  of  abnormal  duration,  afforded  generous 
opportunity  for  a  great  deal  of  amiable  conversation 
and  polite  staring.  The  programme  books  and  the 
decorations,  the  appearance  of  the  singers  and  the 
courtesy  of  the  ushers,  were  matters  of  comment  only 
through  their  faultlessness.  It  was  not  until  one 
turned  to  "  Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound"  that 
dissatisfaction  entered  in.  The  thickness  of  the 
voices,  their  frequent  infidelity  to  the  key,  and,  above 
all,  an  evident  unfamiliarity  with  certain  ones  of  the 
selected  subjects,  were,  no  doubt,  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  recent  vacation  season.  This  may  also 
account  for  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  pro- 
gramme, which  contained  no  distinguishing  feature, 
was  somewhat  "off  color"  as  regards  the  majority 
of  composers  represented,  and  was,  moreover,  mo- 
notonous to  a  degree. 

The  most  important  and  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing selections,  the  "  Bacchus  Chorus  "  from  Mendels- 
sohn's "Anligone,"  sung  by  a  double  choir,  missed 
of  its  finely  forceful  effect  through  a  weakness  at  exi- 
gent points,  which  was  apparently  born  of  uncertain- 
ty. The  Weber  number,  "Spring's  Return,"  beauti- 
ful in  itself,  suggested  discordancy  without  being 
thoroughly  committed  to  that  blemish ;  but  the  "  Gon- 
dola Song,"  by  Gade,  made  no  secret  of  open  disloy- 
alty to  the  key  that  its  writer  had  indicated.  The 
tenors  in  this  chorus  ignored  the  matter  of  pilch  with 
a  magnificent  unconcern,  and  the  consequences — to 
those  of  their  listeners  who  had  hoped  to  close  a  busy 
day  with  an  artistic  treat — were  painful  in  the  extreme. 
To  "St.  John's  Eve,"  by  Reinberger,  w.is  added  a 
piano  accompaniment,  which  -although  it  was  so  effi- 
ciently played  by  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr— seemed 
shallow,  intrusive,  and  inadequate.  One  felt  like 
hushing  it  in  some  peremptory  way  or  other,  so  that 
the  lovely  music  it  followed  might  run  its  free  course 
unpursued.  Not  so,  however,  in  "My  Ships  went 
out  to  Sea,"  composed  expressly  for  the  club  by  Ket- 
ten.  In  this  number,  admirably  sung,  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  music  to  the  words  and  the  relationship 
of  the  piano  support  to  both  are  such  that  no  sense  of 
incongruity  intrudes.  The  full  harmonies  of  the  com- 
position itself  are  striking,  and  its  style  quite  out  of 
the  ordinary.  With  as  evident  an  intention  of  writing 
programme-music  as  that  which  inspired  Return,  but 
in  a  simpler  and  less  dramatic  vein,  Nessler  has  com- 
posed "  The  Forest  Mill."  This  was  sung  with  good 
imitative  effect,  and  also  afforded  a  pleasant  contrast 


to  "  Forget  Me  Not,"  by  Weinzierl,  immediately  pre- 
ceding. The  last  named  selection  included  tenor  and 
baritone  solos.  The  former  of  these  was  strained, 
and  out  of  tune,  and  interfered  proportionately  with 
the  success  of  other  parts.  The  evening's  first  num- 
ber, a  "Rhine  Wine  Song,"  by  Mendelssohn,  was 
among  the  better  things,  and  in  the  same  connection 
may  be  mentioned  "I  long  for  thee,"  a  brief  little 
love-song,  charmingly  sung,  though  written  with  a 
somewhat  sentimental  touch  by  Hartel.  Still  another 
unassuming  selection — by  Storch — "Night  Witch- 
ery," was  very  smoothly  done.  This  was  marked  by 
a  repose  so  pleasing  and  a  tunefulness  so  entire  as  to 
be  redemanded,  and,  in  point  of  execution,  was  the 
best  thing  of  the  evening — unless  the  concluding  cho- 
rus be  excepted,  for  "  King  Witlafs  Drinking  Horn," 
by  Hatton,  was  sung  with  true  musical  vigor  and 
vcj-i'c.  "  Twilight,"  by  Schuppert,  completes  the  list 
of  the  twelve  choruses  sung  on  this  occasion. 

The  Oratorio  Society. 
At  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  Oratorio  Society  seven- 
ty-five active  members  were  present.  A  large  majority 
of  these  proved  to  be  excellent  prima  -.•is/a  readers, 
and  Mr.  Rosewald  found  little  difficulty  in  going 
through  with  the  first  part — Spring — of  Haydn's 
"Seasons,"  that  work  being  the  present  subject  of 
study.  The  first  concert  of  the  society  will  probably 
take  place  in  November. 


The  extra  Philharmonic  Concert  brings  to  a  close 
Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs's  thorough  and  artistic  musical 
work  on  this  coast.  His  appointment  by  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Thomas  to  the  assistant  conductorship  of  the 
American  National  Opera,  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
in  New  York,  is  not  only  a  high  compliment,  but  a 
deserved  one  ;  for  Mr.  Hinrichs's  experience  as  a 
leader  of  opera  has  been  so  extensive,  and  his  reper- 
toire of  works  in  this  line  so  complete,  that  Mr. 
Thomas  pronounces  him  the  only  man  he  knows  who 
possesses  a  practical  knowledge  sufficiently  large  and 
varied  to  furnish  the  necessary  assistance  in  Mr. 
Thomas's  new  undertaking.  A  brief  enumeration  of 
the  musical  enterprises  with  which  Mr.  Hinrichs  has 
been  connected  in  this  city  will  give  some  idea  of  his 
ambitious  industry  as  well  as  his  versatility.  Arriving 
here  in  1870,  he  began  his  public  labors  as  conductor 
at  the  German  Theatre  in  1871.  In  1873,  Mr.  Hin- 
richs gave  a  number  of  orchestral  concerts  at  Pacific 
Hall,  and  during  the  same  year  acted  as  conductor  of 
several  singing  societies.  In  1875.  he  conducted  an 
opera  season,  with  a  repertoire  of  over  thirty  operas. 
■It  was  at  this  time  that  Wachtel  appeared  as  the  suc- 
cessful star.  1877  was  marked  by  the  production  of 
Mr.  Hinrichs's  own  opera,  "The  Forgotten  Outpost^" 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  Up  to  1880  he  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  teaching,  but  in  that  year  con- 
ducted the  Joseffy  concerts.  In  1881,  the  Philhar- 
monic Concerts  were  inaugurated,  the  first  one  taking 
place  on  December  9U1 ;  and,  although  Mr.  Hin- 
richs's previous  work  had  been  of  a  nature  to  entirely 
assure  the  public  of  his  high  and  artistic  purposes,  it; 
is  in  connection  with  these  more  recent. events  that 
his  value  as  a  leader  has  been  generally  appreciated) 
His  careful  reading  of  always  good  music,  his  refined 
and  quiet  power,  his  patience  with  forces  which  were 
often  unpromising,  and  his  steady  adherence  to  a 
high  ideal,  have  marked  Mr.  Hinrichs  as  a  musician 
of  exceptional  ability.  His  departure  will  be  a  loss 
to  the  community,  and  his  place  not  an  easy  one  to 
fill.  F.  A. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Cast  for  Week  ending-  August  zad. 

California  Theatre.  Rankin  &  Rial,  Proprie- 
tors ;  E.  D.  Price,  Manager.  Bill,  "Wanted, 
1,000  Milliners"  and  "  William  and  Susan."  Cast 
as  follows : 

The  Admiral,  J.  J.  Wallace ;  Captain  Crosstree,  Joseph 
Holland  ;  William  Bowline,  McKee  Rankin ;  Mr.  Truck, 
Frank  Mordaunt ;  Robert,  Frank  Wright ;  Slater,  C.  To^eph 
Bhhop;  John  Wright,  G.  G.  Ray;  Lieut.  Pearce.H.  Z. 
Bosworth ;  Old  Man,  E.  N.  Thayer;  Susan  Bowline,  Mrs. 
McKee  Rankin ;  Polly,  Miss  Beatrice  Lyster ;  Dame 
Green,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Saunders ;  Little  Bill,  Stella  May. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers. Bill:  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor. "  Cast  as  fol- 
lows : 

Lord  Edgar,  Ernesto  Baldanza;  Sir  Henrv  Ashton,  F. 
La  Fontaine;  Sir  Arthur  Bucklaw,  R,  D.  Yrdcrga ;  Bride- 
the-Bent,  E.  N.  Knight;  Normand,  A.  Messmer;  Lucy 
Ashton,  Linda  Brambilla  Sordelli ;  Alice,  M  iss  Kale  Marchi. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.—  Chas.  P.  Hall,  Acting 
Manager.  Bill:  "The  Corner  Grocery."  Cast  as 
follows : 

Daddy  Nolan,  Daniel  Sully  ;  Henry  Budwei'ser,  Burt  G. 
Clark;  Lawyer  Rapp,  John  Robinson;  Tom  Nolan, 
Charles  Edwards  ;  Jimmy  Nolan,  Master  Malvey  ;  Patrick 
Conroy,  P.  Pan  ;  Deputy  Sheriff,  T.  McCoy;  Budweiser's 
Dog,  A.  K.  Nine;  Messenger  A.  D.  T.,  A.  Kydd  ;  Mrs. 
Michael  Nolan,  Fannie  Sanford ;  Jennie  Burke,  Mamie 
Johnston. 

Baldwin  Theatre. — Al.  Hayman,  Manager, 
Haverly's  American-European  Minstrels,  including] 
the  Cragg  family,  Charley  Reed,  and  others. 

Grand  Opera  House.— John  A.  Stevens,  Lessee. 
Bill:  "Monte  Cristo."     Cast  as  follows : 

Edmund  Dantes,  John  A.  Stevens;  M.  Morel,  W.  De- 
land;  Abbe  Faria,  li.  \V,  Tnnu-v  ;  ll.wii  .n,  i;,..i_c  Tur- 
ner;  Sentinel,  Irving  Realty;  Captain,  '  '>.  W,  Ewing:  Mer- 
cedes, Miss  Mabel  Bert;  Norticr,  Theodore  Hamilton ; 
Danglars,  J.  W.  Thompson;  M.  Villefort,  Charles  Ed- 
monds; Count  dc  MorCerf,  George  Staley ;  Albert  de  Mor- 
cerf,  George  Montscrrai ;  Cadcrousc,  W.  E.  Sheldon;  Car- 
contc,  Mrs.  Charles  Edmunds. 

The  Standard  Theatre.—  Cornelius  &  Mc- 
Bride,  Managers.     Closed  during  the  week, 

Woodward's  GARDENS,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
—Panorama  of  the  Rattle  of  Waterloo.  Open  from 
9  A.  M.  to  11  P.  M. 

OLYMPIAN  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones. —J.  B. 
Keys,  Manager.     Fancy  skating,  racing",  etc. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  M.  B.  Curtis's 
company  in    "  Sam'l  of  Posen." 

At  the  California,  next  week,  the  stock  company  in 
"  Pique." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in  "  Undine." 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  no  announcement 
has  been  made. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week,  Haverly's  United  Amer- 
ican -European  Minstrels. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


There  is  certainly  an  undefinable  attraction  about 
tales  of  sea  adventure.  Did  not  the  most  conscienti- 
ous upholder  of  the  cause  of  "the  North  "  in  this 
countrv  follow  with  a  certain  stifled  satisfaction  the 
romantic  career  of  the  Alabama  in  1862-64,  ano"  fed 
an  interest  in  that  gallant  little  craft,  although  the 
captain  and  crew  were  on  what  his  reason  called  the 
I  "  the  wrong  side"?  Even  the  utterly  reprobate  buc- 
\  caneer  of  history,  of  the  type  of  Captain  Kidd,  in- 
spires an  awful  interest,  at  least  to  boyish  minds. 
Scott  has  told  how,  as  a  child,  he  used  to  hang  on 
,  the  lips  of  an  elder  brother,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
who  was  wont,  during  his  leave  on  shore,  to  regale 
his  juniors  with  tales  of  pirates  and  marooned  sea- 
men, and  the  haunted  keys  of  the  West  Indies.  Many 
persons  still  seriously  believe  in  the  existence  of  vast 
,  treasures  accumulated  by  pirates,  who  are  credited 
j  with  having  committed  the  custody  of  their  valuables 
.  1  to  the  powers  of  evil,  by  incantations  or  by  killing  a 
1  prisoner,  in  order  that  his  unquiet  ghost  may  haunt 
;  the  spot.  Washington  Irving  in  the  "Money  Dig- 
gers "and  Edgar  Poe  «  "  The  Golden  Bug"  have 
I  recorded  some  of  these  traditions.  Pirates  have  been 
■  a  source  of  dread  up  to  very  recent  dates.  For  long 
centuries  Algerine  corsairs  were  the  ' '  scourge  of 
Christendom,"  and  charitable  bequests  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  frequently  made  provision  for  the  free- 

■  ing  of  captives  from  the  clutches  of  pirates.  Paul 
I  Jones  and  Gow  made  incursions  on  the  Scotch  coast 

''"not  much  ovei  a  century  ago;  and  the  West  Indies 
Sand  the  Spanish  Main  were  long  ago  the  haunt  of 
1  gangs  of  desperadoes,  the  outcasts  of  all  nations,  who 
i  found  shelter  in  the  islands,  whence  they  issued  forth 
to  prey  on  peaceful  merchantmen,  without  regard  to 

■  their  flags.  Despite  the  fascination  and  romance 
:  that  surrounds  ths  name  of  corsair,  it  is  fortunate  in 

the  interests  of  the  world's  commerce  that  the  pirate 
\  of  old  belongs  rather  to  the  past  than  the  present  age. 


There  seems  to  be  a  sudden  outbreak  of  young 
men  in  tennis  suits  on  Fifth  Avenue  (says  the  New 
York  Sun  J.  Those  who  are  not  rigged  out  in  com- 
plete tennis  toggery  content  themselves  with  carrying 
tennis  racquets  up  and  down.  "It's  a  mystery  to 
'me,"  said  a  hotel  clerk,  who  was  standing  with 
.an  airof  proprietorship  in  front  of  his  hotel,  "where 
1  they  all  play  tennis,  because  there  are  only  three  or 
'  four  tennis  courts  in  the  whole  city,  and  two  of  them 
,  I  know  are  closed  for  the  summer.  As  you  can't 
play  tennis  in  the  backyard  of  an  ordinary  city  resi- 
1  dence.  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  young  gentlemen 
who  drift  so  merrily  past  our  door  are  endeavoring  to 
'  run  a  bhiff  on  the  guileless  public.  These  prepara- 
tions that  are  made  for  playing  tennis,  anyhow,  are 
1  amusing  to  men  who  participate  in  more  athletic 
games.  Most  men  who  are  not  rampant  amateurs 
are  content  to  play  ball  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  cricket 
>  in  trousers,  and  foot-ball  in  any  sort  of  a  rig  that 
they  may  happen  to  have  on ;  but  when  it  comes  to  a 
nice  little  ladylike  game  of  tennis,  they  must  have 
1  knickerbockers,  woven  stockings,  canvas  shoes  with 
rubber  soles,  knitted  jerseys,  bright-colored  felt  hats, 
leather  bracelets  for  strengthening  the  wrists,  and 
about  two  hundred  more  fixtures  of  various  sorts. 
After  they've  got  them  on.  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
that  they  can't  play  tennis  at  all." 


A  Great  Institution  for  Ladies. 

One  of  the  most  glorious  and  noblest  achievements 
of  modern  civilization  is  the  opening  of  some  of  the 
highest  educational  institutions  to  women.     To  be- 
come well  informed   in  all   branches  of  learning  is 
.   most    commendable,    and    should   be   encouraged 
t   Not    the    least    among    the   subjects    upon    which 
\  women  should  be  posted  concern  matters  of  dress. 

•  How  best  to  utilize  and  preserve  the  magnificent  and 
1  divine  forms  of  the  ladies  should  be  known  by  all. 
I  The  grace  and  beauty  of  the   figure   depends   upon 

the  corsets.  The  most  lovely  figure  can  be  quickly 
I  ruined  by  wearing  corsets  that  are  not  adapted  to 
,  the  form.  And  nothing  will  so  enhance  the  beauty 
i  of  a  graceful  figure  as  a  perfect-fitting  corset.  The 
I  great  Freud's  Corset  House  is  an  educational  institu- 
1  tion,  and  its  work  is  as  noble  in  its  way  as  Vassar 
\  College  or  Mills  Seminary  are  in  theirs.  Schools 
1  take  care  of  the  intellectual  welfare,  Freud's  Corset 
■  House  looks  after  the  physical,  on  which  the  intel- 
I  lect  depends.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
1  ladies  should  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  corsets.  Our  establishment  is  the  only  one 
I  where  every  lady  can  be  perfectly  fitted.  We  guaran- 
i   tee  to  give  satisfaction  in  every  case,  as  we  allow  our 

•  corsets  to  be  tried  on  before  purchasing.  Ladies, 
(   you  might  as  well  expect  a  blacksmith  to  make  a 

delicate  watch,  as    to  look  for  a  proper  corset  in  a 
general  dry-goods  store.     Freud's  Corsets  are  world- 
renowned  for  being  the  standard.     Their  great  repu- 
1   tation  has  given   rise   to  many  worthless   imitations 
1  against    which  ladies  can  not  be   too   strongly  cau- 
tioned.    Remember  Freud's  Corset    House  at  Nos. 
'   742  and  744  Market  street  and   10  and    12  Dupont 
street.     We  close  daily  at  6  o'clock  P.  M.,  except   on 
Saturdays. 

*  ♦  ■ 

A  New  Departure. 

H.  H.  Gross  &  Co.  (formerly  H.  H.  Gross)  have 
opened  a  handsome  new  store  at  603  Market  Street, 
under  the  Grand  Hotel,  where  they  have  located  the 
salesrooms  of  the  Burr  Folding  Bed.  The  assort- 
1  ment  of  Burr  beds  is  the  finest,  largest,  and  most 
varied  ever  offered  to  purchasers  in  this  city,  and  the 
salesrooms  are  very  finely  fitted  up.  They-are  hand- 
somely papered  and  linled,  and  carpeted  in  the  finest 
body   Brussels,    thus  insuring  ladies  from   injuring 

•  their  dresses  by  contact  with  the  dirty  floors  so  com- 
mon  in   stores,     H.  H.  Gross   &   Co.    are  also  the 

-    agents  for  the  Harden  Star  Hand  Grenades. 


—  Lack  of  grading  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city  has  kept  intact  some  of  the  finest  residence 
property  in  town.  Got'cn  Street  Heights,  how- 
ever, on  Gough,  Oclavia,  Geary,  and  O'Farrell 
streets,  are  now  easily  accessible,  and  therefore  Eas- 
-  ton  &  Eldridge's  sale  of  lots  in  that  locality  next  Tues- 
day noon,  at  their  salesroom?,  will  be  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  investment. 


Venus  Face-Mask*. 

Madame  Robison,  the  Manicure,  of  32^  Geary 
,  Street,  has  just  received  direct  from  Paris  a  stock  of 
.  these  celebrated  masks  for  beautifying  the  face  and 
robbing  it  of  wrinkles.  She  has  also  the  thimble-tips 
so  popular  with  Parisian  ladies.  Our  ladies  should 
call  at  Madame  Robison's  Cosmetic  Parlors. 


The  Metropolitan  Hall  on  Fifth  Street, 
between  Market  and  Mission,  is  so  connected  with 
all  parts  of  'he  city  by  the  various  street-car  lines 
that  the  location  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
organ  is  the  finest  in  the  city,  having  2,000  stops. 


—Miss  Ella  S.  Partridge,  Teacher  of  Piano, 
1914  Webster  Street,  near  California. 


—  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 

.  +  . 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Goto  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic  Gallery,  S,  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


-  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—A  Truth  !  Muller  has  the  most  extensive 
stock  of  Pebble  Spectacles  and  Eye-glasses.  No.  135 
Montgomery  St.,  near  Bush. 


EASTON  &  ELDRIDCE, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS,  GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS 

Office  and    Salesroom,  No.  ".'■-'    Montgomery  St. 


TTTIE  SBA7, 

TUESDAY AUGUST  25,  1885, 

At  12  o'clock  11..  at  Salesroom, 

AT     AUCTION, 

BY  CATALOG!  E, 

MAGNIFICENT  RESIDENCE  SITES!! 


Uncqualcd   in    Choice   of   Location 
and   Surroundings. 


GOUGH  STREET  HEIGHTS. 


OCTAVIA  STREET. 
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GOTGU  STKEET. 


FIVE  BEAUTIFUL  FIFTY-VARA  LOTS, 

Fronting  Geary,  O'Farrell,  Gongh,  and 
Octavia  Streets. 

This  cream  of  the  choice  property  of  San  Francisco  is 
now  offered  to  the  public  in  large  and  full  depth  subdivis- 
ions, comprising  a  south,  east,  and  north  frontage.  Every 
subdivision  choice  for  a  first-class  modem  home.  By  cable 
road  only  ten  minutes  from  Keamy  Street.  This  property 
is  sightly;  good  elevation;  commanding  view;  elegant  sun 
exposure;  drainage  superior;  Geary  Street  sewered  and  ma- 
cadamized; other  streets  in  good  shape;  surroundings  of  the 
very  best  character,  the  location  being  fully  established. 
The  property  has  been  kept  up  a  few  feet  from  the  street 
which  adds  materially  to  its  value. 

Gongu  Street  Ileiglits. 

This  select  and  elegant  portion  of  the  city  has  been  en- 
tirely overlooked  and  neglected  for  many  years,  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  grading  being  necessary  to  make  the  prop- 
erty available.  About  a  year  ago  the  property-holders  or- 
ganized and  commenced  work  vigorously,  which  has  resulted 
in  a  perfect  transformation  of  Gough  Street  heights,  and  a 
revelation  to  many  people,  who  are  surprised  that  this  ele- 
gant property  in  the  heart  of  the  city  should  have  been  neg- 
lected so  many  years.  The  location,  is  now  fully  established, 
and  is  certainly  the  very  choicest  for  the  best  of  modem 
homes;  commanding  view;  elegant  drainage;  elegant  sun 
exposure;  ten  minutes  to  Kearny  Street. 

INVEST  IN  REAL  ESTATE,  AND  IN  A  PORTION 
of  the  city  that  is  certain  to  enhance  in  value. 

Go  and  see  the  property,  and  mark  your  catalogue  before 
the  day  of  sale. 

SPECIAL  CREDIT  TERMS— Thirty  per  cent,  cash; 
balance  within  three  years.  Interest,  six  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, including  ta_xes. 

Catalogues  and  diagrams,  with  details  of  the  above-de- 
scribed property,  now  ready  at  salesrooms,  and  on  the  prop- 
erty, where  our  representative  will  be  found.  To  this  offer- 
ing we  invite  the  attention  of  ail  buyers. 

EASTON  A  F>LDRIDGE,  Auctioneers, 

Office  and  Salesroom,  22  Montgomery  Street. 


TIVOLI    OPERA   HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling   Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


This  evening,  Saturday,  August  22,  the  opera  of 
Mill  DI  LAMMERUOOK. 


Nextweek— MAIETHA. 


Grand  Juvenile  Operatic  Matinees,  commencing  Saturday, 

August  29th.     Rossini's  fairy  opera, 

CINDERELLA. 


Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


PANORAMA 
THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mafton  Sts. 

Open  daily  from  9  a.  U.  to  n  r.  M. 


By  consumers  as  superior  in  quality  to  any  ever  before  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States. 

SPECIAL    MANUFACTURE 

CRACKERS! FANCY  BISCUITS 

OF  IXLIMITED  VARIETY. 

FANCY    CRACKER    CO.,  H.  W.  BACHELDER,  MANAGER, 

1120  Market  Street,  between  Mason  and  Taylor. 


L.  LEBENBAUM 

Begs  to  inform  his  many  friends  and  customers  that  he  has  severed 
his  connection  with  the  firm  of  LEBENBAOI,  GOLDBERG  &  BOWEN, 
Xo.  432  Pine  Street,  and  that  he  has  purchased  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  C.  J.  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  Grocers, 

NOS.  215  AND  217  SUTTER  STREET, 

NEAR  KEARJiY,  where  he  will  he  pleased  to  give  his  personal  attention 
to  all  orders  entrusted  to  him.  Thankful  for  the  kind  patronage  of 
the  past,  he  hopes  for  a  continuance  of  the  same  in  the  future. 

MR.  WM.  M.  HAND  AND  MR.  CEO.  F.  WATERS, 

Late  Salesmen  with  the  old  firm,  can  be  found  at  the  above  locality. 


TWENTIETH  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

OF    THE 

MECHANICS'    INSTITUTE 

OPENS  AUGUST  25tb, 
CLOSES SEPTEMBER  3«lh 

With  a  most  comprehensive  display  of 

MANUFACTURES,  NATURAL  PRODUCTS  &  ARTS 

Grand   Instrumental    Concert  each   Day   and 
Evening. 

SPECIAL  FLOK.4X  DAYS  EACH  WEEK. 

Over  $1200  offered  as  premiums  for  Floral  Work. 

P.  E.  CORNWALL,  President. 
W.  P.  STOUT,  Secretary. 


FIRST-CLASS 

PASSEXGERS 

Can  obtain  the  best  accommodations  by  the  short  line  of  the 
Chicago,   Milwaukee,    and   St.    Panl   Railway 

to  all  points  East  and  Europe,  by  applying  at  So.  13S 
Montgomery  Street. 

CHAS.  E.  FAIREANK,  Traffic  Agent. 


COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION, 

Fhelan's  Building,  Rooms  G,  s,  9, 10, 11. 

Entrance,  806  Market  Street.  Gas  Specialists; 
positively  extract  teeth  without  pain  ;  only  office  that  makes 
and  gives  the  celebrated  "Colton  Gas;"  established  in  1863; 
over  15,000  references;  also,  performs  all  operations  in  Den- 
tistry. 


JOHN    GASH, 

ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  andSansome,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia.    Take  elevator. 


SECOND-HAND  TYPE 

FOR     SALE. 


Old  Style  Bourgeois 800  pounds 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Minion 350  pounds 

{More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Nonpareil 200  pounds 

(More  or  less). 
Together  with  Job  and  Display  Type.     Dress  lately  in  use 
on  Argonaut.     Will  be  delivered  in  case  and  tied  up,  in 
good  order,  when  desired  by  purchaser.     Apply  to 

PALMEK  A  BEY, 
405  and  407  Sansomc  Street. 

FURNITURE    STORED. 

Furniture,  Trunks,  Pianos,  etc.,  taken  care  of  at  PIO- 
NEER WAREHOUSE,  310  Stockton  St.,  near  Sutter;  30 
years'  reference  given  ;  advances  made.     H.  Windel  &  Co. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


A.  SL  Gc  O  BT-A-TJ  T. 


YOLIMES  I  TO  XVI,  I\t  LISIVE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


THOMAS   A.   JONES. 


PAUL   LOT2. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIO, 

83S  MARKET  ST.,  OPPOSITE  FOl  KTII. 
%or  the  very  finest  Photographs. 


*  hstter" 

The  Largest  Hat  Store  on  this  Coast 
332-334  KEARNY  STREET, 

Between  Bush  and  Pine  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
Branch,   1212—1214  Market   St.,  above  Taylor. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.     Mailed  free. 

THE    FMVERSAL    FAVORITE! 

THE  LICIIT-EIXMAG 

HOUSEHOLD" 


i  t 


SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offkr, 
which  is  equivalent  to  lb  re*1 
months'  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  St. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel,  S    V 


THE    FIXEST 

Pure  Natural  Mineral  Wat  or. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     Fc#sale  everywhere. 
Depot  513  Sacramento  St.,  S.  F. 

THE  BURR  FOLDIXC!  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
and  closes  with  Bedding  and   Pil- 
lows all    in    place.     Thirty   styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.    Prices  reduced.    Send  . 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
very  ne^t  and  very  cheap.     H-  H.  HKOSS  A  CO., 
No.  603  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 

GRAN OLA 

An  Incomparable  Food.  "Ready  lor  immediate 
use.  Unequaledfor  children  and  invalids.  Adeliciooj 
diet.  Unsurpassed  for  coriBtlpatlon  and  dyspepsia. 
Sold  by  Grocers.  Box  by  mall,  48c.  Our  Borne 
Granula  Co.,  Dansvzllz,  N.  Y.,;Manuiacturera. 


FALL   STYLES. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns  and  .1.  F.  Insulin's  Illustrated  Itooks 

for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Kensington  Embroider)-,  Crochet 
and  Knitted  Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.  II.  A.  DBOMi 
Agent,  124  l*OHt  Street,  San  Franclnco. 
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WE  EEAD!— OTHERS  FOLLOW  J 

Its? 


Sec  tlic  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent,  Sit  Post  Street. 


—PRESIDENT.— 

RHlFDonald  J^|  .fly  il  J  |  r<j 

fe^V^I  jJ^FOIdestCliartered 
B^^7cial  Bank 
fCi"^  Pacific  QoasL 

CapTtalS  tooaooaoo. 

^  Surplus  $  450JX)0,00. 
San  Francisco,  Gal  Jan.?.1 1885. 


(Established  1SS4. 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

DEALERS    IN    HAY   AND    GRAIN, 

PRIVATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street San  Francisco. 

H.  91.  JSEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 

300  Sansomc  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W9I.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 


Snn  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


H.   B.  WILLIAMS. 


A.   CHESEBROUGH. 


W.  H.  D1MOND. 


WILLIAMS.  OIMOND  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston  ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

PRODOCE   COMMISSION   MERCHANT 

313,  315  DAVIS  STREET, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited 
Quick  sales  ;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 


REMO^ 


MRS.    I>R.    BEIftHLE 

Has  removed  to  No.  1902  Slitter  Street,  near  Webster 
Galvanic  Healer  — Natural  Buttery.  Diagnosis 
without  questioning.  Hours,  1  to  4 ;  Ladies  and  Children 
only. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  ip  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

CO  WEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.  COWEN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.   PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 

No.  310  8ANSOME  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


ART-PAINTED,  PLAIN,  &  GLAZED 

TILES 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311,  313,  315,  ami  317  Market  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  GO. 

JE-WETjEICS, 

119     MONTGOMERY     STREET. 

ESTARLISIIED    1851. 

DIA9IONDS  and  OTHER  PRECIOFS  STONES,  and  the  latest 
novelties  in  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE  constantly  on  hand. 


jiojuuiLiujnLiiin 

X-    *    FACTORY   COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  S.  F.    * 

II LIVllVi L  U.  LUiiill  I 


The  undersigned  having  purchase*!  the  entire  Interest  In  the  Storage  Rnsl- 
iiess  of  the  late 

J.    H.    MOTT    &    CO. 

Will  continue  the  same  as  before.    Furnitnrc,  Pianos,  Paintings,  and  other 

goods  stored  at  reasonable  rates.    Advances  made. 

Office  and  Storerooms,  No.  735  MARKET  STREET,  OPPOSITE  IfcLPONT. 

J.  II.  PIERCE. 


PREJUDICE    IS   A   THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  you  of  Many  Good  Tilings. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  improved — 
are  not  hard  nor  dry — will  always  smoke  free  and  moist — will  not  crumble  in  the  pocket 
nor  "  catch  you  in  the  throat" 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change,  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer,  send 
to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 

Enclose  Three  Red  Stamps.  WM.  S.  KIMUALL  «!fc  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Stcinway  A  Son's. 

Kranich  A  Raeh, 


Ernest  Gnblcr, 

and  C.  Roenisch 


Iff  OSS  1 1 


M.  CRAY,  206  POST  STREET, 


SAX  FRANCISCO. 


sro: 


ILL  ! 


First-class  Private  Boarding. 

Close  to  California  Street  cable  cars,  three  blocks  from  Kear- 
ny Street;  healthiest  and  finest  location  in  the  city,  com- 
manding an  unsurpassed  view  of  mountain  and  bay;  hand- 
somely furnished  suits  and  single  rooms ;  elegant  new  comer 
house,  with  Harvey  hot  water  heaters  and  all  modern  im- 
provements ;  just  decorated  throughout ;  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated;  a  quiet,  desirable  home  rarely  found. 

MRS.  J.  SAN  FORD. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 


The  Leading  Private  Roar  din  g-nonse  in  San 
Francisco. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at  Nos. 
709  and  711  Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Sutter  Street  car  line, 
and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street  cable  road.  House 
is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Telephone,  and  two  American 
District  Telegraphs.  Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 
MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in 
the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  It  has  Five  elevators.  Every  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
pooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light^cnr- 
rldors.  The  central  court.  Illuminated  hy  the 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad 
balconies,  Its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In  Amer- 
ican hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is 
the  Finest  in  the  rid. 


CHARLES   R.  ALLEN, 

120  KEALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.     Telephone  308. 


' """"il  31  .11  ■a:,  tt  ..,i;-oi  _ 


411  413  A. 415    SANS O ME   STuS.F: 

Importers  of  all  kinds  of  Paper 


WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  COMPANY,  644  Market  St. 
The  Finest 
Line  of 

BABY 
CARRIAGES, 

In  San 

Francisco. 

Send 

for  Catalogue 


the   harden   star   h.w! 
«ki:sai>e. 

As  a  Fire  Extinguisher,  it  stanris  alone 
and  supreme — the  irresistible  conqueror 
of  fire.  This  is  the  original,  the  genuine 
Grenade,  and  the  ONLY  one  in  general 
use.  As  shown  by  competitive  tests,  the 
extinguishing  power  of  this  Grenade  is 
more  than  five  times  that  of  any  other 
Beware  of  worthless  imitations  and  in- 


fringing grenad 


GROSS,  16  Second  St. 


Ladies  who  arc  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCU-STITCn  Soring  Machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  Q  pronounced  to  be 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way.  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &   WILSON   MFG.    CO. 

303  Suiter  Street,  San  I'rimclHco. 


ZEATINE 

A  New  Cereal  Food  for 

BREAKFAST. 


It  is  one  of  the  Cheapest   Foods  that  can  bt 
used  in  the  Family. 

It  secures  Health  and  Strength  for  Old  am 

Young,  with  economy  and 

pleasure  in  eating. 

It  is  a  Twice-Cooked   Food,  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

Prepared    lor    the    Table    in 

FIVE    MINUTES. 

II    is  as   pnrc  as  crystals,   and   white  as  lb< 
falling  snow. 

It  Is  put  up   in  packages   of  1%  pounds,  am 
for  sale  by  all  Grocers. 


JOIIX  T.  CUTTING  &  CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS. 

23  and  25  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MERIT   WILL   TELL! 


Has  taken  the  First-class  Medal  at  New  Orleans  F.xposiiic 
for  the  HIGH  GRADE 

Agents,  PASCAL.  Ill  BED  AT  A  CO.,  426  and  4$ 
Jackson  Street. 


en 


FRED.  M.  OTIS,  AGENT, 

809,  311  Front  St.,  San  Francisci 


The  best  ami  pnrcst  or  California  Wines  an 
Brandies. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheapest— -Simplest— Best* 

It  docs  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  an  ol 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  .and  far 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  49 
al  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds,  Intcrchai 
able  type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast   Agency  Hall  Typewriter, 
123  California  Street.  S.   V. 


\sf  STAR 

J3*L  COALl 

1/  Takes  the  lead  of  all  the  Coals  in  this  m 

T  kct  for  the  home.     It   tights  quick]} — la 

longer  and  makes  a  better  lire  than  any  LoaJ  you  ever  UP 
One  trial  will  make  you  our  friend  forever.  l'-i*  light  dratu 
and  save  one-third.  If  your  dealer  don't  happen  to  hi 
it,  send  to  CEDAR  icm.lt  COAL  CO. 

km;  to  112  Mission  St 


MARBLE   WORKS. 

MAItltLE  MANTELS,  made  of  ONYX,  Col* 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and  He 
stones.  B'-  H-  McCOKMICK.  ?-•;  Market  Si 


GERMEA 

FOR   BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
0        TRY  IT! 


The  Argonaut. 


San  Francisco,  September  5,   1885. 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— TJu  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday 
at  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Pitblisliing  Company.     Subscrip- 
tions, $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.25;  three  months,  J/.jo;  payable  in  ad 
vetnee— postage  prepaid.    Subscription  to  all  foreign  countries  -within  t/ie  Postat. 
Union,  $5.00  per  year.     City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers  at  $4.50  per  year 
tor  10  cents  per  week.     Sample  copies,  free.      Single  copies,  10  cents.      News 
1  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  ATews  Com- 
pany, Post  Street,  aboz-e  Dupont,  to  -whom  all  orders  from  the  trade  sltould  be 
ddressed.     Subscribers  -wishing  their  addresses  cluznged  should  give  tJieir  old 
r  well  as  new  addresses.      The  American  News  Company,   New  York,  are 
Agents  for  tlie  Eastern  trade.      The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News 
{Dealer  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.     Address  all  communications  to  "  The 
Argonaut,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco."    A.  P.  STANTON,  Bitsi- 
ness  Manager. 


ENTERED    AT    THE    SAN    FRANCISCO     POST-OFFICE    AS    SECOND-CLASS   MATTER. 


Frank   M.  Pixley, Editor. 
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Mr.  Boruck,  in  his  valuable  journal  of  last  week,  replies  to 
the  Argonaut  in  a  somewhat  spirited  and  sarcastic  article, 
charging,  by  innuendo,  that  in  declaring  that  "  the  railroads 
had  retired  from  politics "  the  Argonaut  had  assumed  to 
speak  by  authority,  and  had  spoken  incorrectly.  The  Argo- 
naut does  not  presume  to  speak  "  by  authority "  for  any- 
body. It  has  never  assumed  to  be  anybody's  organ,  and  we 
distinctly  repudiate  any  claim  to  "  infallibility  "  in  political 
matters,  except  when  we  speak  "  ex  cathedra  upon  questions 
,  of  party  faith."  The  gentlemen  known  as  railroad  managers 
have  dealt  with  their  more  immediate  personal  and  political 
friends  with  great  insincerity,  if  they  have  not  always  been 
unwillingly  involved  in  party  politics ;  if  they  have  ever  held 
any  other  position  in  party  matters  it  was  that  of  self-de- 
fense and  self-protection  for  the  vast  interests  entrusted  to 
their  management.  Their  position  has  been  recognized  by  us, 
and  its  difficulties  and  entanglements  have  been  the  subject 
of  a  great  deal  of  consideration.  Upon  this  matter  we  have 
written  not  a  little — not  only  because  with  the  railroad  people 
we  were   in  friendly  personal    relations,  but  because  their 


question,  like  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  question, 
involved  principles  which  are  applicable  to  the  owners  of  all 
corporate  property,  and,  in  a  degree,  to  the  individual  owners 
of  all  personal  possessions.  Mr.  Boruck,  in  giving  the  figures 
of  $194,588,071.24  as  the  value  of  the  railroad  property,  un- 
doubtedly presents  a  reason  why  its  representatives  may 
"  take  an  interest "  in  politics  ;  but  as  two  hundred  millions 
of  wealth  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  this  State, 
and  as  the  owners  and  employees  of  this  corporation  are  but 
a  fraction  of  the  people  of  this  State,  and  as  the  basis  prin- 
ciple of  our  government  recognizes  that  this  is  a  government 
of  the  "  people  "  rather  than  "  property,"  we  fail  to  under- 
stand why  it  is  not  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  managers 
of  corporate  wealth  as  well  as  to  the  people  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  railroad  may  safely  retire  from  politics. 
When  we  use  the  term  "  the  railroad  retires  from  politics  " 
we  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  its  officials,  stock- 
holders, and  employees,  or  the  tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
incidentally  connected  and  interested  in  the  management  of 
railroad  and  other  corporate  property,  have  ceased  to  occupy 
their  minds  with  govermental  affairs;  but  we  mean  to  be 
understood  that  the  Central  Pacific  corporation  is  no  longer 
"in  politics"  as  an  organization;  and  it  is  out,  because, 
happily,  there  has  come  such  a  change  in  parties  and  in 
political  opinions  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  stand  guard 
over  its  possessions.  The  time  has  come  when  one  of  the 
great  parties,  and  the  better  and  more  intelligent  minority  of 
the  other  party,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  for  the 
best  interest  of  all  the  people  that  railroads  should  be  subject 
to  the  same  laws  as  other  property,  and  that  railroad  men 
may  exercise  the  same  rights  that  belong  to  other  men, 
and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  that  are  accorded  to  all. 
When  the  same  condition  of  affairs  shall  be  reached  by 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  and  public  opinion 
recognizes  that  it  shall  be  no  longer  the  subject  of  political 
spoliation,  and  that  its  property  shall  not  be  looked  upon  as 
the  carcass  which  all  foul  party  birds  and  all  sensational 
news  journals  may  pick  and  plunder,  and  its  income  reve- 
nues be  left  where  all  private  property  should  be  left — viz., 
to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  business  equally  applicable  to 
■all  possessions — it  will  be  a  happy  time  for  this  city,  and  its 
politics  will  see  the  dawn  of  a  better  day.  But  when  Mr. 
Boruck  declares  that  "the  railroad  should  have  a  candidate 
fox  every  position  the  people  are  called  upon  to  Jill"  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  he  expresses  only  his  own  opinion,  and  not 
the  opinion  of  any  sensible  person.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
neither  the  railroad  company,  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany, nor  any  of  the  great  corporate  interests  of  the  State, 
should  ever,  or  under  any  circumstances,  put  a  ticket  in  the 
field  ;  they  should  keep  free  from  any  interference  in  the 
details  of  party  manipulation.  But  when  party  action  has 
fruited  in  nomination,  then  corporations,  organized  industries, 
trade  guilds,  or  business  classes,  have  the  right  to  inquire 
whether  the  candidates  in  nomination  are  fair-minded,  intelli- 
gent, and  honorable  men,  who  will  treat  them  honestly  and 
impartially  under  the  law  ;  if  they  are  law-makers,  whether 
they  will  make  laws  applicable  to  all  persons  and  all  property, 
without  invidious  discriminations  ;  and  if  to  fill  judicial  posi- 
tions, whether  they  will  come  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
unpledged  and  without  bias  or  demagogic  design.  The  rail- 
road company  have  the  right  to  oppose  the  election  of  any 
demagogue  who,  being  nominated  as  Railroad  Commissioner, 
will  take  the  ante-election  pledge  to  reduce  fares  and  freights, 
and  bid  for  political  support  by  promises  to  "  cinch "  the 
road.  None  but  an  unprincipled  and  mercenary  rogue  would 
take  such  a  nomination.  The  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany would  have  the  right  to  oppose  the  election  of  a  Super- 
visor who  will  pledge  himself  to  the  reduction  of  water  rates 
before  his  election  and  his  opportunity  of  examination  of  the 
company's  affairs,  and  without  knowledge  to  qualify  him  to 
act  as  an  impartial  arbiter  between  the  seller  and  buyer  of 
water.  None  but  an  unprincipled  and  mercenary  rogue 
would  put  himself  in  that  position.  Whether  the  railroads 
have  or  have  not  retired  from  the  politics  of  this  State  is  an 
unprofitable  discussion.  We  think  they  have,  because  the 
necessity  no  longer  exists  for  them  to  continue  in  the  filthy 
pool  ;  their  rights  have  been  completely  recognized  by  the 
decision  of  courts,  by  the  action  of  recent  legislatures,  by 
the  election  of  Governor  Stanford  as  Senator  of  the  United 


States,  and  by  the  changed  tone  of  nearly  all  the  respectable 
and  independent  journals  of  the  State.  This  change  is  felt 
in  the  political,  and  social,  and  business  atmosphere  that  sur- 
rounds us  ;  the  company  is  coming  into  friendly  and  harmo- 
nious relations  with  the  business  interests  of  the  country — 
here  a  compromise  is  arranged,  and  there  a  misunderstand- 
ing explained  ;  fares  and  freights  are  reduced  and  adjusted, 
till  there  is  a  general  good  feeling  prevailing  between  the 
mercantile  and  producing  class  and  the  railroad  managers — 
a  good  feeling  that  will  continue  to  grow  and  strengthen  if 
the  company  shall  in  good  faith  retire  from  party  politics. 
That  it  is  the  desire  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
railroads  to  be  able  safely  to  withdraw  from  party  inter- 
ference is  no  longer  doubted  by  those  persons  friendly  to 
their  interests,  who  have  always  deprecated  the  seeming  ne- 
cessity of  their  continuance  in  politics. 


Would  it  not  be  a  fit  question  to  be  considered  in  our  next 
treaty  with  England,  and  a  provision  inserted  to  control  the 
dress  and  deportment  of  Englishmen  visiting  America  as 
private  travelers  and  as  public  officials  ?  Our  government, 
as  well  as  that  of  her  majesty,  has  established  official  regu- 
lations concerning  diplomatic  costumes.  We  would  be  glad 
if  England  would  go  a  step  further,  and  provide  that  con- 
suls, gentlemen,  and  noblemen  visiting  America  should  so 
far  conform  to  the  habits  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  as 
to  keep  clean  and  smell  sweet.  Like  all  provincial  barbari- 
ans living  beyond  the  confines  of  civilization,  we  have  our 
narrow  prejudices,  and,  while  we  do  not  undertake  to  justify 
them,  we  should  be  so  glad  and  so  very  much  flattered  if  the 
consuls  of  her  Britannic  majesty,  and  the  baronets  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  occasional  nobility  visiting  us,  would  some- 
what vary  their  costume,  and  occasionally — say  once  in  four 
or  five  years — purchase  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  Scotch  tweed 
of  broad  check,  made  for  sheep-herders  in  Australia,  does 
look  so  dirty  after  a  few  years,  and  gets  so  greasy  about  the 
seams,  and  so  worn  in  the  seat  of  the  trousers,  that  we  wish 
there  could  be  inaugurated  some  slight  reform — say  cordu- 
roys; and  then  the  coat  is  so  short  and  the  pantaloons  so 
tight  that  we  become  uncomfortable.  A  cheap  straw  hat 
can  be  obtained  for  half  a  crown,  with  a  ribbon  on  it.  A 
hunting-jacket,  especially  if'old  and  nasty,  seems  so  inap- 
propriate for  a  dinner-party^^th'at  we  sometimes  wonder  that 
English  baronets  and  noblemen  do  not  discard  it,  especially 
as  we  understand  that  they  wear  "  claw-hammers  "  and  white 
chokers  at  home.  We  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  ourselves 
to  blue  woolen  shirts  and  sailor  neckties  worn  when  visiting 
at  our  clubs,  especially  when  the  garments  are  unclean  and 
the  titled  wearer  is  a  baronet  of  ancient  family.  Nothing  can 
justify  this  disregard  of  our  local  prejudices  unless  the  clothes 
are  inherited  family  heirlooms,  and  even  then  they  might,  we 
think,  be  scoured  or  washed.  These  remarks  are  intended 
to  apply  only  to  English  lords,  baronets,  and  consuls  tempo- 
rarily residing  in  the  country,  or  passing  through  it,  and  to 
the  merchants'  "  clarks  "  and  tailors'  apprentices,  who,  like  the 
small-pox  and  other  zymotic  diseases,  are  often  with  us.  A 
well-known  English  nobleman,  when  recently  a  guest  at  a 
country  resort  not  far  from  San  Francisco,  went  to  the  din- 
ing-room in  his  "  Pyjamas."  While  our  readers  are  blushing 
over  the  incident,  we  may,  in  justification  of  the  inappropriate 
conduct  of  this  English  lord,  remark  that  the  "  Pyjama  "  is 
not  a  night-gown,  but  what  the  ladies  would  call  a  "  combin- 
ation"— a  sort  of  chemise  and  drawers  all  in  one — which  is 
admissible  for  Englishmen  to  wear  in  India  at  tiffin  upon  ex- 
ceptionally hot  days,  but  which  seems  to  us  to  have  been  in- 
appropriate for  any  other  purpose  than  to  facilitate  the  kick- 
ing of  his  lordship.  A  noble  lord  is  a  noble  thing ;  but  should 
a  noble  lord  pull  off  his  boots  and  take  his  siesta  upon  a  club 
lounge  in  his  stocking  feet,  smoking  a  stiff  old  briar-wood, 
with  cut  navy  plug  ?  Once  before  in  the  Argonaut  we  de- 
scribed an  incident  at  the  Yosemite,  when  Sir  Somebody 
Stepney  met  in  the  valley  General  and  Mrs.  Staring,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Olla-podrida,  and  several  other  highly  respectable  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  and,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  valley,  made 
one  of  the  large  party  that  climbed  to  the  heights  of  "  In- 
spiration Point,"  three  thousand  feet  above  the  valley;  there 
meeting  a  photographic  artist,  an  arrangement  was  made  for 
taking  a  picture  of  the  party,  and  when  the  picture  was  pre- 
sented, lo  !  the  back  side  of  Sir  Baronet  Stepney.     One  of 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


the  gentlemen  of  thft  party  was  greatly  minded  to  take  the 
baronet  by  the  ears  and  gently  drop  him  over  the  cliff.  That 
this  was  not  done  illustrated  the  amiability  of  the  gentleman, 
for  the  wretched  little  English  snob  was  a  small  man  and  his 
gentlemanly  valet  did  not  accompany  him  up  the  mountain. 
We  might  multiply  incidents  and  give  the  names  of  traveling 
Englishmen,  some  genuine,  some  brumagim,  some  titled  and 
honorable,  and  some  of  the  veriest  cads  that  ever  wandered 
abroad,  who  have  visited  San  Francisco  and  violated  every 
rule  of  good  breeding  that  is  presumed  to  govern  the  conduct 
of  gentlemen  in  all  countries  and  under  all  circumstances. 


Bright  and  early  on  Monday  morning  there  came  into  the 
editorial  room  of  the  Argonaut  office  a  young  gentleman, 
twenty-seven  years  of  age;  a  bright,  active  young  man,  who 
said — and  we  think  he  was  in  earnest — that  he  wanted  em- 
ployment ;  was  willing  to  do  any  kind  of  work.  He  had 
been  married  four  years;  had  one  child;  was  an  English- 
man by  birth, and  civil  engineer  by  profession;  had  been  for 
some  years  in  railroad  employment,  and  was  now  out  of 
work,  out  of  money,  and  out  of  heart.  Could  we  do  any- 
thing for  him? — work  on  Golden  Gate  Park? — work  anywhere? 
We  asked  why  he  had  not  saved  his  earnings  in  the  past  ? 
— why  he  had  married  without  assurance  of  permanent  em- 
ployment?— would  his  wife  work?  All  the  replies  to  these 
interrogatories  were  satisfactory  and  rational,  but  the  facts 
still  remained — the  young  civil  engineer,  the  young  lady  wife, 
the  baby-girl  of  twenty-one  months,  out  of  means,  out  of 
employment,  out  of  heart.  Now,  we  might  have  railed  at 
this  young  man,  and  blamed  him  for  his  precipitate  mar- 
riage; we  might  have  scolded  him  that  he  had  not  been 
more  provident  and  saved  his  earnings;  we  might  have  been 
sarcastic  and  taunted  him  for  his  pride;  we  might  have  been 
unfeeling  and  reproached  him  for  his  poverty,  and  yet  the 
facts  would  have  remained — the  poverty,  the  wife,  the  child. 
We  could  do  nothing  for  him.  He  would  have  gladly  worked 
on  Golden  Gate  Park,  but  his  appointment  would  have  re- 
moved another  equally  deserving,  for  on  the  pay-roll  of  that 
institution  there  is  not  one  who  is  not  the  bread-getter  of  de- 
pendent women  and  children.  He  can  not  go  to  the  country, 
for  that  demands  money  to  travel  and  money  to  leave  with 
wife  and  child.  Work  in  the  country  is  uncertain  and  hard 
to  get.  He  could  not  preempt  land  or  claim  a  homestead, 
for  that  takes  some  money,  and  time  must  pass  before 
land  produces.  The  hard,  startling  fact  is,  this  young  gen- 
tleman— intelligent,  industrious,  married,  and  father  of  a 
baby-girl — is  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life,  because  he  is 
a  gentleman,  because  he  is  educated,  because  he  is  married, 
and  because  he  is  a  father.  Had  he  been  a  peasant  in  Den- 
mark, Portugal,  Hungary,  or  Holland;  had  he  grown  up  an 
uneducated  boor ;  had  he  mated  with  a  peasant  woman — he 
could  "  go  out  to  work  "  and  she  "  go  out  to  service,"  and 
the  child  be  sandwiched  in,  and  both  could  have  earned  and 
saved  money  and  preempted  land,  or  located  a  homestead, 
or  bought  a  farm ;  in  ten  years  he  could  be  sent  to  the  legis- 
lature to  make  our  laws,  "fix"  our  fares  and  freights;  or,  if 
he  had  opened  a  gilded  dead-fall  in  our  city,  could  have  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  supervisors  to  "fix"  the  water-rates 
for  the  Spring  Valley ;  the  child  would  play  the  piano  and 
wear  its  hair  in  bang,  and,  whether  the  future  of  this  family 
was  involved  in  hay-seed  or  lager-beer,  whether  its  destiny 
was  cast  in  town  or  country,  it  would  be  a  prosperous  and 
happy  one.  We  do  not  exactly  see  any  moral  to  this  story 
that  we  can  apply ;  perhaps  our  readers  can. 


Whether  or  not  the  cholera  will  visit  California  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  and,  we  may  say,  of  doubt.  If  the  visitation 
is  to  be  world-wide,  we  may  not  escape ;  but  if  any  part  of 
the  civilized  world  has  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  not  be  sub- 
jected to  this  scourge,  it  is  our  coast.  Even  if  visited,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  scourge  will  not  prove 
as  destructive  as  it  has  been  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain- 
The  cholera  of  1S50  passed  over  us  very  lightly,  and — except 
in  the  city  of  Sacramento — was  not  seriously  fatal ;  even 
there  it  was  fatal  only  because  there  were  exceptional  condi- 
tions existing  which  do  not  now  prevail.  The  town  had  been 
flooded  ;  it  was  filthy  beyond  description,  and  was  entirely 
flat  and  undrained;  the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  were 
but  poorly  housed,  while  the  habits  of  the  early  miner  did 
not  afford  any  protection  against  the  disease.  The  city  of 
San  Francisco  was  then  also  in  shocking  sanitary  condition; 
it  was  undrained  ;  it  was  using  water  from  surface  wells;  ex- 
crementitious  and  other  unclean  matter  was  being  deposited 
upon  the  surfaces  of  streets  and  unoccupied  lots.  Yet  San 
Francisco  scarcely  felt  the  visitation,  and  had  it  been  shut 
off  from  the  interior  would  scarcely  have  felt  the  epidemic, 
although  it  came  to  the  State  by  way  of  Panama  through 
the  Golden  Gate.  If  our  city  could  be  placed  in  a  thor- 
oughly clean  condition,  and  ordinary  precautionary  health 
measures  taken,  there  would  be  very  little  danger  from  chol- 
era in  San  Francisco.  Our  sewers  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  kept  clean  ;  this  work  should  be  done  at  once, 
so  that  the  winter  rains  might  further  flush  and  cleanse  them. 
The  city,  and  all  its  streets,  alleys,  and  private  yards,  should 
be  put  under  the  most  strict  and  arbitrary  rules  for  the  en- 
forcement of  cleanliness,  each   lot   being  subject  to  a  labor 


lien  if  its  owners  will  not  voluntarily  do  the  work.  It  would 
be  well  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  gin-mills  and  other  places 
of  night  debauchery  could  be  closed  during  the  possible 
prevalence  of  the  epidemic.  If  these  precautions  can  be 
taken,  the  diurnal  winds  of  the  Pacific  and  the  pure  water  of 
Spring  Valley  will  preserve  this  city  from  the  cholera.  The 
precautions  will,  however,  not  be  taken,  because  our  super- 
visors are  pledged  to  expend  no  money  beyond  the  dollar 
limit,  and  the  Spring  Valley  will  not  be  compensated  if  its 
waters  are  used  for  sanitary  precautions.  Our  daily  journals 
— which  have  made  asses  of  themselves  in  driving  all  candi- 
dates for  municipal  offices  to  take  pledges  against  exceeding 
the  dollar-limit  of  taxation,  and  to  reduce  the  water-rates  and 
revenues  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company. — are  now  in 
this  dilemma :  that  when  the  city  is  threatened  with  the 
scourge  of  cholera,  the  board  of  supervisors  can  make 
no  extra  expenditures  for  the  health  and  lives  of  its  people 
without  violating  a  lot  of  trumpery  pledges  cooked  up  by 
demagogue  politicians  and  editors.  Still,  we  may  be  grate- 
ful to  the  good  God  for  his  health-infusing  daily  winds,  and 
to  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  for  the  best  and  purest 
water  that  is  furnished  to  any  city  upon  this  side  of  the  con- 
tinent, or  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  is  the  catchment  from 
the  heavens  upon  lands  that  are  uncultivated  and  unoccu- 
pied, brought  in  iron  pipes  and  distributed  by  gravitation 
into  every  house  in  our  city.  There  are  very  few  surface 
wells  in  San  Francisco,  and  those  should  be  closed  if  the 
cholera  visits  us.  Mr.  A.  B.  Forbes,  general  agent  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  the  Mutual  life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York,  sends  us  a  pamphlet  containing  valuable  hints 
and  precautionary  suggestions  concerning  the  cholera,  from 
which  we  gather  the  following  information  : 

The  poison  of  cholera  \s  contained,  beyond  all  else,  in  the  discharges  of  the 
sick;  and  the  soil  into  which  these  discharges  are  poured  is  the  source  which  we 
should  fear  most,  as  there  is  always  danger  that  water  from  wells  and  streams 
which  feed  large  reservoirs  may  thus  be  tainted.  The  idea  that  the  poison  of 
cholera  is  in  the  air  can  only  be  maintained  on  the  ground  that  it  may  be"  carried 
from  places  where  cholera  discharges  have  accumulated.  Cholera  is  not  carried 
great  distances  from  the  infected  spot.  The  poison,  however,  does  unquestion- 
ably remain  for  a  long  time  in  linen,  bedding,  and  the  clothes  of  the  sick,  if  they 
are  not  cleansed  and  fumigated.  The  best  way,  of  course,  is  to  burn  such  arti- 
cles, or,  where  that  can  not  be  done,  have  them  thoroughly  disinfected  under  the 
supervision  of  persons  who  understand  such  matters.  Bedding  and  linen  may 
also  be  disinfected  by  any  one  by  immersing  and  boiling  in  a  solution  such  as  the 
following:  Sulphate  of  zinc,  four  ounces;  common  salt,  two  ounces;  water, 
one  gallon. 

Fear  is  a  great  promoter  of  this  disease ;  and  the  public  should  understand  the 
fact  that  cholera  is  not  a  highly  contagious  disease  from  atmospheric  conditions, 
but  comes  mainly  from  articles  which  have  been  in  contact  with  the  sick  and 
which  have  not  been  destroyed  or  disinfected.  The  greatest  cleanliness  and  care 
in  diet  are  positively  needed  to  protect  the  general  public.  As  Florence  Night- 
ingale remarks :  "The  great  preventive  is  to  put  the  earth,  air,  and  water,  and 
buildings,  into  a  healthy  state  by  scavenging,  lime-washing,  and  every  kind  of 
sanitary  work ;  and,-if  cholera  does  come,  to  move  the  people  from  the  places 
where  the  disease  has  broken  out,  and  then  to  cleanse.  Vigorously  enforcing 
sanitary  measures — e.  g.,  scavenge,  wash,  cleanse,  and  lime-wash;  remove  all 
putrid  human  refuse  from  privies  and  cesspits,  and  cesspools,  and  dust-bins;  look 
to  stables  and  cow-sheds  and  pig-sties;  look  to  common  lodging  houses  and 
crowded  places,  dirty  houses  and  yards." 

We  advise  that  particular  attention  be  given  to  personal  cleanliness  by  daily 
bathing,  and  that  flannel  be  worn  over  the  abdomen.  Upon  any  indication  of 
bowel  trouble,  send  for  a  physician.  If  he  is  inaccessible,  take  some  such  remedy 
as  the  following,  known  as  Squibb's  mixture:  Tincture  of  opium,  one-half  ounce; 
tincture  of  red  pepper,  one-half  ounce ;  spirits  of  camphor,  one-half  ounce ;  chloro- 
form, one  and  one-half  drachms  ;  alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  mixture 
two  and  one-half  ounces.  Dose,  (20)  twenty  to  (40)  forty  drops  in  a  wine-glass  of 
water,  every  two  or  three  hours,  according  to  necessity. 

Dr.  Koch,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  cholera  microbe,  or 
germ,  says:  "Cholera  is  propagated  by  people,  and  is  communicated  almost 
without  exception  by  direct  contact  with  human  beings  or  the  articles  they  wear. 
It  time  of  cholera,  it  is  necessary  to  lead  a  regular  life,  experience  showing  that 
digestive  derangements  promote  the  outbreak  of  cholera.  Excess  in  eating  and 
drinking  should  therefore  be  avoided,  as  also  heavy  food  which  may  produce 
diarrhcea.  Swallow  no  food  coming  from  an  infected  house.  Articles  coming 
from  an  unknown  quarter  should  be  cooked — I  mention  milk  in  particular.  All 
water  defiled  by  man  should  be  prohibited.  Doubtful  water  to  be  avoided  is  that 
coming  from  shallow  wells  in  inhabited  spots,  and  marshes,  ponds,  brooks,  or 
watercourses  receiving  and  conveying  contaminated  water.  Water  is  considered 
especially  dangerous  which  in  any  way  has  been  defiled  by  choleraic  evacuations. 
And  as  as  a  corollary  of  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  added  that  water  used  in  wash- 
ing dishes  and  linen  should  not  be  thrown  into  wells  or  streams,  or  the  vicinity  of 
them.  When  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  water  pure,  the  simplest  plan  is  to  boil  it. 
This  refers  not  merely  to  drinking,  but  to  kitchen  water;  for  the  choleraic  germ 
may  be  transmitted  when  in  water  to  the  person  using  it  for  washing  linen  or 
dishes,  or  for  preparing  food,  or  for  ablutions.  The  chief  lesson  from  this  remark 
is  that  water  drank  is  not  the  only  vehicle  of  the  choleraic  germ.  That  water  is 
pure  or  boiled,  is  not  an  absolute  safeguard.  Any  case  of  cholera  may  become  a 
centre  of  infection.  The  patient  should  be  removed  and  unnecessary  contact 
avoided.  In  time  of  cholera,  avoid  large  gatherings,  such  as  fairs,  festivals, 
and  meetings.  In  rooms  where  there  are  choleraic  patients,  eat  and  drink 
nothing.  Choleraic  evacuations  should  be  collected  in  vessels  containing  a  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid.  The  apartments  of  choleraic  patients  should  be  left  unin- 
habited for  six  days.  Persons  having  contact  with  patients  should  wash  their  hands 
in  soap  and  water  and  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  In  case  of  death,  the  body, 
should  be  immediately  removed,  and  the  funeral  be  as  plain  as  possible.  The 
procession  should  not  enter  a  dead-house.  Articles  used  by  patients  should  not 
be  transported  until  after  disinfection.  laundresses  should  not  take  the  linen  of 
patients  unless  disinfected." 

If  the  attack  is  to  prove  fatal,  it  will  end  in  two  or  three  days.  The  symptoms 
are  very  clear  during  an  epidemic.  They  consist  of  copious  watery  stools  of  rice- 
water,  in  character  generally  followed  by  cramps,  exhaustion,  low  temperature, 
and  pinched  countenance.  It  is  very  important,  therefore,  to  remember  that,  if 
the  diarrha-a  be  checked  at  once,  when  the  disease  Just  commences  and  is  pain- 
less, it  may  be  cured  almost  invariably.  No  delay,  or  lusitatlon,  or  trifling, 
can  be  afforded  at  this  period  without  the  most  imminent  danger.  The  best 
way  to  check  the  commencing  diarrhoea,  is  to  lake  a  hypodermic  injection  of  ten 
(10)  drops  Magendie's  Solution  of  Morphine,  or  if  that  is  not  obtainable  from  a 
physician,  take  a  teaspoonful  of  Squibb's  mixture. 

One  of  the  very  strongest  reasons  why  we  ought  to  escape 
this  visitation  is  because  of  our  climate.  We  have  two  sea- 
sons— wet  and  dry.  The  cholera  is  a  summer  visitant,  and 
this  is  our  dry  season.  Showers  upon  warm  days  are  espe- 
cially dangerous,  as  they  give  enough  moisture  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil  to  favor  the  development  of  the  disease.  Wo 
have  no  showers  during  our  long  months  of  summer.  It 
would  be  well  if  we  were  far  enough  advanced  in  civilization 
that  we  might  burn  the  body,  and  the  infected  garments, 
and  bed-linen  of  all  persons  dying  with  the  cholera.  We 
understand  that  a  company  has  been  formed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  erect  a  cremating  furnace. 


,.-:d 
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The  Queen's  Cup. 
On  Monday  next,  the  nice  for  the  Queen's  cup.  which,  since  1851, 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  will  be  sailed  from 
New  York,  the  contestants  being  the  British  cutter  Gencsta,  (which  is 
owned  by  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  and  sailed  by  himself  and  brother-in-law  . 
Sir  Edward  Lcvinge,  of  the  great  Levinge  family,  one  of  whose  ancestors 
is  said  to  have  crowned  King  Canute,)  and  the  Puritan,  a  Boston  sloop- 
yacht,  owned  by  a  gentleman  from  the  Hub.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 


yacht  race  that  was  ever.sailed  has  attracted  so  much  attention  as  this 
contest  commands;  for  it  will  not  only  determine  the  supremacy  of 
England  or  the  United  States  in  yachting,  but  it  will  go  far  to  settle  the 
moot  question  whether  the  cutter  build  or  the  broad-bo ttonicd  centre- 
board build  is  the  best  for  speed. 

Thirty-four  years  ago  J.  C.  Stevens,  Commodore  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  sailed  his  yacht  America  into  Cowes  harbor.  and  in 
diately  posted  a  challenge  to  the  British  yachts  to  race  for  a  purse 
from  one  to   ten    thousand   guineas.     The    Englishmen   were   aghast 
They  knew  that  St.  Petersburg  had  a  yacht  club,  that  Rotterdam  had  a 
club,  likeuiie  Cherbourg  and  Stockholm;  but  a  New  York  yacht  club  was 
beyond  their  ken.     Elects  of  boats  swarmed  round  the  stranger,  taking 
note  of  her  peculiarities  of  build,  and  rig  ;  sailors  and  landsmen  spent 
days  in  studying  her.      From  the  club-house  ladies  and  gentlemen  r.iked 
her  with  their  binoculars,  from  her  tapering  spars  to  the  water-line 
her  black  hull.     Never  had  such  a  craft  been  seen  in  English  waters.    S] 
violated  all  the  known  laws  of  ship-building.     She  was  a  kcel-schoonM. 
ninety-five  feel  long  on  deck,  by  twenty-two  feet  beam;  lier  displace- 
ment was  one  hundred  and  forty-two  tons;   she  had  practically  bat 
three  sails,  for  she  carried  no  topsails.     True,  she  had  a  small  fore-stajm 
sail,  and  sometimes,  when  going  free,  an  outer  jib ;  but  altogether,  the 
two  contained  little  canvas.     Her  bow  presented  a  concave  surface  to 
the  water.     Ail  this,  in  those  days,  was  monstrous.     But  the  old  sea-. 
dogs  viewed  her  with  uneasiness.     The  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  a  veteran 
yac;.tsman,  after  gazing  thoughtfully  at  her,  summed  up  his  views  in  the 
words,  "  There  is  just  one  thing  to  be  said  of  her.     If  she  is  right,  then 
we  are  all  wrong."    And  so  many  felt  that  she  might  be  "  right"  that 
Mr.  Stevens's  challenge  was  not  accepted. 

On  August  19th  there  was  a  regatta.    The  America  then  first  showed 
herself  under  sail,  and  the  rumor  that  "the  Yankee"  was  under  way 
diverted  attention   from  the  racing  yachts.     At  first  she  dropped  lazily 
down  from  her  anchorage   toward  Ryde,  among  a  fleet  o(  watchii 
craft,  followed  by  a  crowd  on  shore.     Abreast  of  the  pier  her  fores 
ran  up,  and  she  suddenly  sprang  forward,  cleaving  her  way  toward  the 
Nab,  thtougha  fleet  of  cutters  and  schooners,  reeling  under  an  enor- 
mous spread  of  canvas.    Her  sails,  laced  to  the  boom,  lav  flat  as  drum- 
heads, and  her  white  deck  was  untouched  by  a  drop  of*  water.     Sat 
ness  fell  on  Ryde  pier,  but  one  hopeful  spirit  comforted  the  lookers-on  wil 
the  remark :  "  Oh,  that  is  all  very  well  on  this  wind,  but  let  us  see  how 
she  will  come  back,  when  the  wind  is  a  point  or  two  worse  for  her!" 
They  did  see  how  she  came  back.     At  the  Nab  she  whirled  round  as  if 
she  had  been  on  a  pivot,  and  came  sweeping  down  to  Cowes,  floating 
lightly  and  gracefully  as  a  swallow,  and  skimming  past  the  fastest  v 
sels  of  the  fleet 

Commodore  Stevens's  challenge  not  having  been  accepted,  he  entered 
the  America  for  the  Queen's  cup — a  race  which  was  free  to  yachts  of  all 
nations.  It  took  place  on  Friday,  August  22,  1851.  Fifteen  British 
yachts  sailed,  which  varied  in  tonnage  from  three  hundred  tons  to  four 
tons,  and  comprising  among  them  such  well-known  craft  as  the 
Volante,  a  cutter  of  forty-eight  tons,  with  sharp  runs  fore  and  aft, 
rise  forward,  very  sharp  bottom,  scant  beam,  and  a  tremendous  spread 
of  canvas;  the  brilliant  little  Arrow,  the  Gypsy  Queen,  the  Beatrice, 
the  Constance,  the  Aurora,  the  Alarm,  and  others,  which  were  famous 
in  their  day.  The  morning  opened  with  alight  west  wind,  which  veered 
to  south  as  the  sun  rose,  bright  and  hot  Cowes  swarmed  with  yachts. 
The  scene  was  memorable.  Partially  sheltered  by  the  green  hills  of 
Hampshire  and  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Southampton 
water  bore  on  its  bosom  craft  of  every  rig — uncouth  wherries,  smoky 
steamers,  barges  rolling  drunkenly,  tiny  sloops  and  cutters  now  dipping 
their  bowsprits  into  the  waves,  and  now  throwing  off  the  water  in  a 
shower  of  spray,  row-boats  and  gigs  manned  by  intrepid  cockneys  with 
flashy  sweethearts,  or  dubious-looking  sports  making  books  on  the  race, 
white  floating  majestically  among  these,  like  modern  ironclads  among  a 
fleet  of  merchantmen,  the  great  yachts  flung  their  pennons  to  the  breeze; 
At  Cowes,  the  pier,  the  esplanade,  every  housetop  and  window,  were 
crowded  with  spectators — lords  and  ladies,  'Arry  and  Jinny  from  town, 
and  Darby  and  Joan  from  the  country.  When  the  signal  was  fired,  the 
Gypsy  Queen  and  Volante,  careening  under  huge  gaff-topsails  and  bal- 
loon-jibs, took  the  lead.  In  the  rear,  the  America  lagged  under  main- 
sail, foresail,  fore-staysail,  and  jib.  It  was  not  till  No  Man's  Buoy  was 
reached  that  she  warmed  up  to  her  work.  The  wind  took  the  line  of 
her  hull,  and  she  straightened  up,  which  the  narrow  cutters  could  not 
do.  Her  sails  lay  fiat  as  a  board,  while  die  English  sails  bellied.  Half 
the  English  yachts  were  plowiug  through  waves  over  which  she  rose  like 
a  duck.  The  Volante  and  Aurora  kept  the  lead,  but  the  form  of  her 
"entry"  offering  less  resistance  to  the  waves  than  theirs,  she  steadily 
overhauled  them.  At  Brading,  she  passed  the  Volante,  and  at  Dun- 
nose,  she  was  so  far  ahead  of  her  that  she  could  afford  to  waste  tilteen 
minutes  in  rigging  a  new  jib-boom,  the  old  one  having  snapped  short 
off.  Meanwhile,  beyond  the  chalk  cliffs  of  the  Needles,  all  was  excite- 
ment to  see  which  yacht  would  round  the  point  first  In  Alum  Bay,  the 
Queen,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  were  as  much  ex- 
cited as  the  people  who  thronged  the  excursion  steamers  that  followed  " 
wake  of  the  royal  yacht.  At  5:50  P.  M.  the  agony  was  over,  r 
America  came  into  view  alone,  gracefully  dipping  her  colors  to 
roval  ensign.  The  en'  arose  at  Cowes:  "Is  the  America  first?  " 
"Yes." 

"  What's  second?" 
"  Nothing." 

So  the  Queen's  cup  came  to  New  York,  thirty-four  years  ago,  when 
people  now  old  were  young,  and  the  young  were  not  born. 

The  thirty-four  years  have  not  been  uneventful  in  American  yachting 
circles.  Fifteen  years  after  the  America's  victory  three  American 
yachts — the  Henrietta,  James  Gordon  Bennett ;  the  /  esta,  Pierre  Loril- 
lard,  and  the  Fleetwingx  George  A.  Osgood — sailed  their  famous  trans- 
aUantic  race,  from  New  York  to  Cowes,  for  a  purse  of  ninety  thousand 
dollars.  The  nominal  object  of  the  race  was  to  determine  whether 
centre-board  yachts  were  equal  to  keel  yachts  in  rough  weather,  but  the 
event  added  nothing  to  our  knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  most  marvel- 
ous feature  of  the  race  was  that  it  was  so  close.  The  Henrietta  reached 
Cowes  at  3:30  P.  M.  on  Christmas  Day,  the  Fleetwing  got  in  nine  and* 
half  hours  later,  and  the  Vesta,  two  and  a  quarter  hours  later  stilL 
Considering  that  they  parted  company  at  Sandy  Hook  thirtec:i  days  be- 
fore, and  crossed  nearly  three  thousand  miles  of  sea  in  the  interval,  the 
closeness  of  therace  was  remarkable.  The  same  thing  was  noticed  of 
the  transatlantic  race  of  the  Cambria  and  the  Dauntless,  in  1870.  After 
a  race  which  took  twenty-three  days,  the  Cambria  beat  the  I'aurittea 
to  Sandy  Hook  by  just  four  hours. 

The  victory  of  the  Cambria   inspired   her  owner.  Mr.  Ashbury,  v 
a  belief  that  he  could  win  back   the   Queens  cup.      He  challenged 
entire  New  York  Yacht  Club,  ami  in  August  1870.  the  mo 
No  one  had  faith  in  the  Cambria.     She  was  a  long,  low.  black  cull 
with  rnking  masts— just  the  kind  of  craft   that   pirates    in    .lime  no\ 
sail.     She  had  no  buoyancy,  and  her  build  seemed  to  have  been  inspii 
by  a  truly  British  notion  thai  the  way  to  deal  with  waves  was 
hard,     when  the  race  ended  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Ashbury  was  tm 
He  left  New  York  vowing  vengeance-,  and   next    year  he 
the  Livonia,     She  was  a  mere  copj   of  the  Cambria,  ami  the  vachl 
club  tacitly  expressed  their  opinion  of  her  by  detailing  1 -ester  Wal  lack's 
Columbia — not  by  any  mean  p  cn  be- 

half of  this  country.  Mr.  Ashbury  demanded  live  races,  the  winnerof 
three  to  \tc  pronounced  the  victor.  His  wishes  were  complied  with,  and 
he  won  one  race  out  of  the  five.  He  departed  in  high  dudgcun,  after 
using  language  which  proved  that  lie  had  more  money  than  manners, 
and  more  pluck  than  politeness. 

Then  the  Canadians  sent  all  the  way  fromToronto  a  clumsy  schooner 
called  tfa  Dufferin  to  contest  for  the  cup.       The  Madeline 

had  no  difficulty  of  disposing  of  her.  Her  subsequent  tribulations  and 
her  sad  experiences  at  the  hands  of  sail-makers  and  other  obdurate 
creditor*,  are  they  tk>i  all  written  in  the  books  of  yachting  chroi 

Finally,  this  last  winter,  a  challenge  came  from  England,  from  the 
owner  of  the  Gencsta,  and  it  was  accepted  with  misgivings.  The  race 
may  turn  out  well  for  our  side.  But  the  feeling  in  caching  circles  tb  that, 
this  time,  we  are  going  to  be  beaten,  and  that  the  trophy  we  have  held 
for  thirty-four  years  and  prized  so  highly,  is  going  to  Ik  wrested  from 
our  grasp. 

The  Genesla  is  a  cutter  eighty-one  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  l>eam. 
Ever   since  1851,   British   builders  have  been  grm  ng   their 
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model  in  imitation  of  ours — not  all  at  once,  for  that  would  be  un-English 
—but  little  by  little,  so  as  to  reconcile  British  pride  with  American  skill. 
So  many  changes  have  been  made  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  British 
yacht  of  to-day  differs  as  widely  from  the  British  yacht  of  1851  as  a 
greyhound  differs  from  a  Berkshire  pig.  The  English  yachtsmen  have 
also  improved  of  late  in  sail-making.  They  have  learned  the  art  of 
making  their  sails  lie  flat  instead  of  bellying.  All  these  improvements 
have  been  brought  to  perfection  in  the  Genesta.  She  sailed  last  year  in 
thirty-three  races  in  British  waters,  and  won  six  of  them.  Her  time  in 
her  two  best  races,  in  heavy  weather,  was  four  minutes  twelve  seconds 
to  the  mile,  and  five  minutes  and  forty-nine  and  a  half  seconds  to 
the  mile.  It  is  conceded  that  if  on  the  day  of  the  race  it  should  hap- 
pen to  blow  a  gale,  no  New  York  yacht  would  have  a  chance  with  her. 
The  hope  of  the  New  Yorkers  is  for  a  light  breeze.     The  owner  of  the 

,  Genesta  has  been  particularly  careful  not  to  show  off  his  boat,  or  to 
afford  the  New  Yorkers  any  means  of  comparing  her  powers  with  those 
of  their  craft.  Whenever  she  has  appeared,  it  has  been  under  light  sail, 
and  she  has  made  no  attempt  at  speed.  Her  precious  racing  masts 
were  shipped  to  her  from  England  by  the  steamer  Aurania,  and  ship- 
carpenters  have  been  stepping  them  this  past  week.  Her  sails  are  a 
mystery ;  but  it  is  known  that  she  has  lately  been  given  more  canvas  on 
the  displacement  she  sailed  last  season.      She  has,  of  course,  an  ample 

i     crew  of  well-drilled  hands. 

The  Puritan,  which  will  carry  Caesar  and  all  his  fortunes,  is  a  Bos- 
ton-built, centre-board  sloop,  eighty  feet  long  by  twenty-two  feet  beam. 
She  is  thus  about  the  same  length  as  the  Genesta  with  one-third  more 
beam.  It  was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  she  or  the  Priscilla — an 
iron  centre-board  sloop  built  at  New  York — would  be  chosen  to  race  the 
Genesta,  and  to  settle  the  question  three  races  were  sailed  between  the 
two.  The  Priscilla  won  one  of  the  three  in  a  very  light  breeze ;  the 
Puritan  won  the  two  others,  one  in  a  strong  wind  and  rough  sea,  the 
other  in  a  fresh  breeze.  So  the  duty  of  defending  the  cup  fell  to  her. 
It  will  be  a  pleasure  or  a  painful  duty,  according  to  the  result.  If  she 
is  beaten  in  comparatively  smooth  water,  the  days  of  centre-boards 
and  of  broad  boats  for  pleasure,  will  be  ended. 

The  cup  for  which  the  yachts  compete  is  a  handsome  silver  cup  stand- 
ing two  feet  high,  and  surrounded  by  medallions  recording  the  races 
that  have  been  sailed  for  its  possession.      It  is  valued  at  five  hundred 

.  dollars.  In  money  value  it  can  not  compare  with  the  two  other  cups 
which  are  to  be  sailed  for  this  month  in  Xew  York,  and  which  are  ap- 
praised at  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  each.  But  it  possesses  an  inter- 
national charm  wliich  can  not  be  reckoned  in  dollars. 


The  Cholera  in  Spain  and  its  Former  Visitations. 

Some  few  weeks  since,  the  very  reverend  Archbishop  Ale- 
many  attributed  earthquakes  to  the  sins  of  the  people,  and 
we  made  some  fun  of  him  at  the  time  because  he  advised 
prayers  to  St.  Emigdius  as  a  protection  against  a  trembling 
earth,  and  we  thought  we  had  his  eminence  on  the  hip  of  con- 
troversy, because  Spain  was  a  Catholic  country,  and  Spain 
just  then  was  the  scene  of  severe  disasters.  Now  to  this 
unhappy  native  land  of  Archbishop  Alemany  comes  a  ca- 
lamity more  terrible  than  earthquakes,  and  we  charge  that 
its  severity  is  directly  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people, 
and  that  this  ignorance  is  directly  traceable  to  the  papal 
church — a  priest-ridden  mob  of  superstitious  idiots,  so  bru- 
tally ignorant  and  so  bigotedly  superstitious  that  they  will 
place  their  reliance  upon  saints'  image-worship,  priestly 
mummeries,  and  church  ceremonials,  rather  than  upon  clean- 
liness, abstemious  habits,  and  medical  science.  Such  a  con- 
dition of  things  as  to-day  is  desolating  Catholic  Spain  will 
not  prevail  in  any  Protestant  country  on  earth.  We  make 
this  suggestion  at  this  time,  not  to  take  controversial  advan- 
tage of  a  calamity,  but  to  suggest  reflection  to  intelligent 
Romanists,  that  they  may  ask  and  answer  to  themselves  the 
question  whether  proselyting  to  this  church  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged in  America,  and  whether  the  kind  of  education 
by  the  parochial  schools  of  Spain  should  take  the  place  of 
our  godless  system. 

To  begin  then  :  Up  to  date,  the  deaths  from  cholera  in  Spain,  since  it 
first  broke  out  in  June  last,  are  estimated  to  number  over  eighty-two  thou- 
sand. Regular  returns  of  new  cases  and  deaths  began  to  be  made  and 
given  to  the  press  in  July.  Since  August  xst,  they  have  been  telegraphed 
almost  daily  to  the  newspapers  in  this  country.  July  closed  with  a 
daily  average  of  three  thousand  new  cases,  and  an  average  daily  death- 
rate  of  about  one  thousand;  though  on  the  30th  the  new  cases  num- 
bered 6,516,  and  on  the  29th  the  deaths  were  1,252.  Since  August  1st, 
the  reports  have  been  as  follows : 
New  Cases.       Deatlis. 


Aug. 


3,820 

2 3,3i7 

3 3,7i8 

4 4.232 

5-: 4>294 

6  (incomplete) . .  2,378 

7  (incomplete).. 4, 689 

8 

9 4.1?1 

10 3,5" 

11 4,433 

12  (incomplete).. 6,464 

13  (incomplete).. 3, 935 


.4,706 

.4,696 


1.444 
l>364 


1,511 
1,342 

1,648 
2,109 
1,389 

i,753 
1.556 


New  Cases. 

Aug.  17 4,830 

10 4,271 

19 4,109 


21 5,104 


22 4,440 

23 5.673 

24 5,9i9 

25 4.969 

26 4,777 

27 3,575 


29.. 
30. . 
31., 


-3,617 
.3,831 
.3,669 


Deatlis. 
1,718 
1.338 


i,723 
i,950 
1,547 


i,7?i 
1,248 

I,I30 


An  estimate  of  the  severity  of  the  pestilence  may  be  found  from  a 
comparison  with  former  epidemics.  Last  year  the  civilized  world  was 
appalled  over  the  ravages  of  cholera  in  southeastern  France,  yet  the  total 
number  of  deaths  up  to  August  22d,  when  the  disease  abated,  was  only 
3950.  New  York  city  has  been  visited  three  times  by  severe  epidemics 
of  cholera ;  in  1833,  3513  persons  died ;  in  1849,  5071,  and  in  1854,  2509. 
In  Philadelphia  4044  deaths  were  caused  by  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of 
1793.  In  all  England  the"  total  deaths  from  cholera  in  1831-2  were 
30,924;  in  1848-9,  54,393  persons  perished;  in  1853-4,  the  mortality 
was  reckoned  at  17,000  ;  in  1866,  10,356  lives  were  lost.  For  a  parallel 
to  the  mortality  in  Spain,  we  must  turn  to  Egypt,  where,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  5,000,000,  61,192  perished  of  cholera  in  1866 ;  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  for  several  weeks  there  were  a  thousand  deaths  a  day  out 
of  a  population  of  750,000,  in  1865;  to  Belgium,  where  in  1866,  out  of 
a  total  population  of  5,000,000.  27,300  persons  died.     This  is  even  a 

■  larger  mortality  than  that  of  Spain,  which  has  a  population  of  16,250,000, 
,  But  the  disease  has  not  begun  to  abate,  and  there  is  no  saying  how 
,  many  deaths  may  occur  before  it  reaches  its  end. 

So  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  old  statistics  that  we  cannot  form 
any  reasonable  conjecture  of  the  destruction  of  human  life  by  the  plagues 

■  of  history.  We  are  told  that  the  plague  of  Athens  carried  off  one-fourth 
\  of  the  people  of  the  city.     In  India,  and  at  Mecca,  there  are  traditions 

of  outbreaks  of  cholera,  whose  victims  were  counted  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.     In  1865.  out  of  700,000  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  40,000  are  said 
'  to  have  died,  all  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.     De  Foe  summed  up  the  result 
of  the  plague  in  London  in  "  a  coarse  but  sincere  stanza  of  my  own  :' 
"  A  dreadful  plague  in  London  was 
In  the  year  sixty-five, 
Which  swept  a  hundred  thousand  souls 
Away;  yet  I  alive!" 
Knight  estimates  the  total  deaths  at  60.000.     The  plague  was  worst 
;  in  September,  and  from  the  following  bills  of  mortality  it  would  seem 
that  the  deaths  in  that  month  averaged  over  1000  per  day  : 


From  August  22  to  29 7496 

To  Sept.    5 8252 

12 7690 

19 8297 

25 6460 

Total  deaths  in  five  weeks 3$, 195 

This  was  a  larger  mortality  than  we  have  known  in  this  country.  In 
Xew  York,  in  1849,  there  were  never  as  many  as  tooo  deatlis  from 
cholera  in  any  single  week. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  statements  in  Shorthouse's  "  John  Inglesant," 
as  many  as  20,000  people  died  of  the  plague  in  Naples  in  a  single  day 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  galley  slaves  were  liberated  to  dig 
trenches  in  which  the  dead  were  buried  promiscuously  ;  and  at  last  they 
became  so  numerous  that  blocks  of  houses  in  which  the  sick  had  died 
were  blown  down,  and  the  ruins  sprinkled  with  lime  and  vinegar.  But 
such  stories  make  rather  too  strong  an  appeal  to  the  imagination.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  exaggerate  to  impress  on  the  mind  the  horrors  of  a 
raging  epidemic.  In  this  city,  where  the  population  is  about  230,000, 
less  than  an  average  of  fifteen  people  die  daily,  yet  funerals  are  very 
conspicuous  features  of  the  street  movement.  London,  at  the  time  of  the 
plague,  contained  fewer  people  than  San  Francisco  does  now.  Fancy 
the  state  of  mind  that  would  prevail  here  if  we  had,  not  fifteen,  but  a 
thousand  deaths  daily;  if  the  streets  re-echoed  to  the  bell  of  the  dead- 
cart,  and  the  bell-man  croaked  incessant,  "  Bring  out  your  dead." 

Intelligence  has  made  progress  during  the  past  two  centuries,  but  the 
outbreak  of  epidemics  develops  in  every  country  a  lingering  stock  of 
ignorance  and  superstition.  The  peasants  of  Andalusia,  driven  crazy 
by  terror,  have  committed  acts  this  summer  which  recall  the  history  of 
the  "Black  Death."  To  prevent  travel,  deep  ditches  have  been  cut 
across  the  roads.  Travelers  who  have  made  their  way  through  the  ob- 
stacles, have  been  seized,  imprisoned  in  bams  far  from  inhabited  houses, 
and  so  scantily  and  irregularly  supplied  with  food  that  they  have  nar- 
rowly escaped  starvation.  In  several  provinces  doctors  have  been  ac- 
cused of  poisoning  their  patients,  and  have  been  beaten  and  expelled. 
Two  weeks  ago  there  was  not  a  doctor  left  in  Granada,  and  dead  bodies 
lay  in  the  streets.  The  cessation  of  travel  has  cut  off  several  towns 
from  their  usual  supply  of  provisions  and  medicines,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, enfeebled  by  hunger,  fall  an  easy  prey  to  thedisease.  In  parts  of 
Andalusia  quacks  have  superseded  the  regular  practitioners,  and  the  lat- 
ter are  compelled  by  the  ignorant  populace  to  administer  quack  reme- 
dies to  the  sick.  At  Jaen,  which  was  partially  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake the  other  day,  the  mob  insisted  on  fumigating  a  house  where 
a  patient  had  died,  and  they  accomplished  the  work  with  such  reckless 
haste  that  five  inmates  of  the  house  were  suffocated  by  the  smoke. 
From  several  towns  the  doctors  fled  when  the  disease  became  general. 
The  government  immediately  replaced  them  with  official 'doctors,  and 
officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  burying  corpses.  Against  these  per- 
sons violent  animosity  broke  out.  They  were  accused  of  causing  deaths, 
and  on  more  than  occasion  were  mobbed.  At  Seville  the  populace  be- 
came so  ungovernable  that  all  the  civic  functionaries  resigned,  stores 
were  closed,  business  ceased,  and  the  food  supply  was  stopped. 

Two  months  ago,  when  the  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  Spain, 
foreigners  watched  with  marked  interest  the  scheme  of  inoculation  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Ferran.  -  Physicians  from  every  part  of  the  world  has 
tened  to  Spain,  hoping  to  be  able  to  turn  his  experiments  and  Dr.  Koch's 
discoveries  to  useful  account.  But  one  hears  nothing  now  either  of 
Ferran,  or  inoculation,  or  bacilli.  The  dread  disease  pursues  its 
course  as  uninterruptedly  as  it  did  in  1832,  in  1849,  in  1854.  and  in  1865. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  in  spite  of  the  favorable  reception  it  won  at  first 
the  inoculation  theory  has  broken  down  in  the  face  of  a  general  epi- 
demic. According  to  the  newspapers,  the  remedies  used  are  the  old 
ones,  and  are  generally  empirical  and  experimental. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  bacillus  theory,  and  whatever  de- 
vices the  faculty  may  discover  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease 
germs,  one  thing  is  made  clear  by  the  history  of  all  epidemics,  cholera 
included,  and  that  is  that  they  proceed  originally  from  want  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  that  they  are  propagated  by  the  same  influence.  The  words 
used  by  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  in  describing  the  causes  of 
the  malignant  fever  known  in  history  as  the  "Plague"  apply  just  as 
truly  to  cholera.  The  Academy  stated  that  "it  arose  in  alluvial  or 
marshy  grounds,"  and  that  it  spread  in  "  low,  badly  aired,  and  crowded 
houses,  surrounded  by  an  accumulation  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  used  to  a  scanty 
and  unwholesome  diet,  and  negligent  of  public  and  private  hygiene." 
These  words  aptly  describe  every  city  which  has  been  ravaged  by  epi- 
demics. Knight  paints  London  at  the  time  of  the  plague  as  being  a 
city  of  narrow  streets  and  bad  drainage.  Most  of  the  houses  were  de- 
ficient in  the  accommodations  upon  which  health  largely  depends.  The 
supply  of  water  was  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  poor.  There  was 
no  cleanliness  even  in  the  houses  of  the  rich.  Projecting  eaves  shutout 
air  and  sunlight  from  the  lower  rooms  of  houses.  McMaster  tells  us 
how  in  Philadelphia,  in  1793,  when  the  yellow  fever  broke  out,  on  the 
vacant  lots  and  bits  of  common  under  the  windows  of  some  of  the  most 
frequented  inns,  the  carcasses  of  horses  and  hogs  lay  rotting  in  the 
summer  sun,  and  mud  and  filth  of  all  kinds  encumbered  the  chief  thor- 
oughfares. So  now  in  Spain,  the  towns  which  have  persistently  neg- 
lected the  laws  of  sanitation,  which  are  badly  drained,  where  garbage 
is  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  streets,  and  the  people,  impoverished  by 
the  earthquakes,  have  been  subsisting  on  a  scanty,  supply  of  poor  food, 
have  been  decimated  by  the  cholera,  while  in  Madrid,  which  used  to  be 
the  most  unhealthy  city  in  Europe,  but  which  has  lately  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  comparative  cleanliness,  the  death  rate  has  been  less.  If  the 
cholera  should  come  here — as  it  may  do  by  way  of  Mexico  and  the  Pa- 
cific ports — it  would  be  safe  to  predict  that  its  ravages  would  be  worst 
in  those  portions  of  the  city  where  the  sewerage  is  defective,  and  in 
Chinatown,  where  the  houses  are  overcrowded  and  the  air  vitiated  by 
noisome  smells.  Byrne,  in  his  work  on  cholera,  mentions  the  curious 
fact  that  the  disease  has  often  crossed  the  Atlantic,  but  was  never  known 
to  cross  the  Pacific  He  infers  that  the  air  of  the  Pacific  is  not  a  favor- 
able conduit  for  the  disease  germs.  Whether  this  would  protect  San 
Francisco  if  there  were  an  epidemic  of  cholera  at  Acapulco,  and  free 
communication  between  the  two  ports,  may  perhaps  be  a  question. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  sick,  in  times  of  epidemic,  is  to  blame 
the  doctors  for  inefficiency  and  to  experiment  with  quack  remedies. 
Perhaps  they  were  not  so  much  to  blame  in  the  old  days  for  regarding 
the  faculty  with  contempt.  When  the  regular  doctors  could  devise  no 
better  remedy  for  the  plague  than  scarifying  the  carbuncles  with  a  knife 
or  burning  them  with  a  caustic,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  ignorant 
wore  amulets  with  the  word  "Abracadabra"  on  their  arms  as  a  pre- 
ventive, or  that  my  Lady  Carteret  presented  Pepys  with  a  bottle  of  the 
only  true  plague  water,  which  she  had  bought  from  a  mountebank. 
Even  in  this  country,  when  a  physician  took  seventy-two  ounces  of 
blood  from  a  yellow  fever  patient  by  way  of  opening  the  campaign 
against  the  disease,  one  can  not  wonder  that  people  spent  their  money 
for  "Vinegar  of  the  Four  Thieves,"  and  demanded  the  suppression  of 
the  theatre,  which,  as  is  plainly  shown  in  the  28th  Ezekiel,  had  brought 
the  calamity  on  the  city.  Letters  from  Spain  describe  the  number  of 
quack  remedies  in  vogue  as  prodigious,  and,  in  some  places,  the  doctors 
have  been  compelled  at  the  point  of  the  knife  to  administer  them  in 
preference  to  recognized  medicines.  When  men  are  surrounded  by 
death,  and  science  is  evidently  baffled,  the  reasoning  power  loses  its 
acuteness,  and  people  are  apt  to  be  led  by  their  imaginations.  If  a  great 
epidemic  should  break  out  here,  it  is  by  no  means  as  certain  as  might 
be  wished  that  quacks  would  not  reap  a  harvest  out  of  human  credulity. 
It  is  not  at  all  impossible  but  that  the  newspapers  would  contain  adver- 
tisments  such  as  the  following,  which  De  Foe  handed  down  to  posterity : 

"  An  Italian  gentlewoman  just  arrived  from  Naples,  having  a  choice  secret  to 
prevent  infection,  which  she  found  out  by  her  late  experience,  and  did  wonderful 
cures  with  it  in  the  late  plague  there,  may  be  visited  at,"  etc. 

"  An  ancient  gentlewoman  having  practiced  with  great  success  in  the  plague  in 
this  city  in  1636,  gives  her  advice  only  to  the  female  sc.\.  To  &e  spoken  with," 
etc. 

"An  experienced  physician  who  has  studied  infection  for  forty  years,  has  ar- 
rived at  such  a  skill  as  may,  with  God's  blessing,  direct  persons  how  to  prevent 
being  touched  by  any  contagious  disease.     Apply,"  etc. 

In  one  respect  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Spain  differs  from  previous 
outbreaks  of  disease.  The  Spanish  people  seem  paralyzed  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  disaster,  and  have  even  lost  their  taste  for  bull-fights.  In  all 
previous  epidemics,  disease  and  dissipation  walked  hand  in  hand. 
Even  when  the  plague  was  taking  thousands  of  lives  daily  in  Naples, 
the  pantomime  was  crowded,  and  men  danced  and  drank  by  the  very 
side  of  the  dead.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  magistrates  in  London 
was  to  close  the  play-houses,  gaming-tables,  and  dance-halls-;  but  when 


the  disease  was   at   its    height,  jack-puddings,    mcrry-andrc. 
puppet   shows  flourished  more  merrily  than  ever,  and  drum,  n 
reeled  through  the  streets.     So  in  Philadelphia,  in  1793,  despair  over- 
whelmed the  minds  of  the  poor,  and  they  sought  to  forget  their  ills  in 
riotous  living.     Extremes  meet.      Men  who  have  not  courage  to  meet 
death  calmly,  often  drown  their  terrors  in  frantic  roystering. 


The  Caroline  Islands. 
If  a  line  were  drawn  from  San  Francisco  straight  through  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  to  a  point  as  far  on  the  other  side  as  we  are  on  this,  that 
point  would  fall  in  the  eastern  archipelago  of  the  Caroline  Islands. 
These  islands,  as  a  whole,  fie  within  a  belt  ten  degrees  wide,  due  north 
of  the  Equator  and  nearly  due  north  of  the  large  island  of  Papua  or 
New  Guinea.  This  belt  extends  through  upward  of  forty  degrees  of 
longitude,  or  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  east  and  west—  an  ample 
area,  territorially  considered,  but  really  nothing  more  than  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  ocean,  dotted  with  palm-covered  atolls,  each  only  a  few  acres 
in  extent,  with  here  and  there  a  larger  island  a  few  miles  in  length.  The 
entire  land  area  of  the  Carolines  can  not  be  much  in  excess  of  a  thou- 
sand square  miles,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  Commercially  speaking,  they  are  valueless.  As  marks  for 
the  colonization  enterprise  of  Germany,  they  would  be  too  tropical  in 
character,  even  were  their  area  worth  consideration  in  this  respect  at  all. 
It  is  only  geographically  that  they  merit  notice,  the  island  of  Yap,  in  the 
central  group,  possessing  an  excellent  harbor,  which  might  be  useful  to 
the  Germans  as  a  coaling  station  or  depot  of  supplies  in  the  event  of 
their  attention  being  persistently  directed  to  the  colonization  or  commer- 
cial supremacy  of  the  larger  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Australia,  as  we 
know  it  has  been  directed  fitfully  for  some  time  past.  This  probably 
is  the  real  and  only  reason  for  the  German  government  troubling  itself 
about  these  islands  at  all,  and  it  is  highly  questionable  whether  for  the 
hypothetical  harbor  indicated  above,  it  would  pay  Germany  to  plav  into 
the  hands  of  France  by  making  an  enemy  of  Spain.  As  to  the  Spanish 
grievance,  it  is  purely  sentimental.  These  islands  have  never  been  of 
the  least  service  to  Spain.  She  has  never  tried  to  use  them,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  never  would.  Like  some  other  of  the  Pacific  groups,  the 
association  of  the  Carolines  into  a  homogeneous  body  of  islands  is  sim- 
ply a  geographical  fiction  of  Admiral  Francesco  Lazeano,  who,  just  two 
iiundred  years  ago.  gave  them  the  name  they  bear.  There  is  no  geograph- 
ical reason  why  the  Spanish  claim  should  not  have  included  the  Ladrone 
Islands,  and  Drakes  and  Magellan's  archipelagos  as  well.  There  is 
also  none  why  it  should  not,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  restricted  to 
a  fraction  only  of  its  present  extent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mare  Island    and   Reform. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Formanyyears,  undera  Republican  adminis- 
tration, the  slogan  of  the  "  unterrified  "  in  this  locality  was  "  navy  yard 
corruption."  Corner-loafers,  dispensers  of  bad  gin,  ignorant  political 
Macs,  and  Johns,  and  Mikes,  who  imagine  that  their  vocation  is  to 
reform  American  politics  here,  continually  spat  in  the  faces  of  the  re- 
spectable law-abiding  American  Republican  tax-payers  of  this  com- 
munity their  innuendos  of  corruption  and  accusations  of  dishonesty. 
The  discussion  of  Republican  methods  on  Mare  Island  has  always  been 
a  pregnant  theme  for  every  pot-house  politician,  even'  sand-lot  orator 
and  murderer  of  the  Queen's  English,  in  the  Democratic  ranks.  When 
it  was  definitely  known  that  the  Democratic  party  was  to  hold  the  reins 
of  power  for  four  years,  this  vile  element  immediately  sprang  from  its 
dung-hill,  where  for  twenty  years  it  had  obscurely  reposed,  and  placed 
itself  in  most  offensive  prominence.  From  this  mass  of  ignorance, 
political  infamy,  popish  superstition,  and  Southern  treason  arose  a 
political  scavenger,  whose  occupation  here,  since  his  absence  from 
Ireland,  has  been  the  brewing  of  an  inferior  quality  of  beer  and  the 
retailing  of  bad  whiskey  over  a  bar.  This  ignoramus,  political  charlatan, 
and  tool  of  Boss  Buckley,  jumped  into  the  political  arena  with  a  dis- 
gusting bravado,  and  announced  his  intention  of  cleaning  out  the  Augean 
stables  at  Mare  Island,  of  driving  the  square  and  compass  and  the  three 
links  out  of  this  community,  and  of  establishing  the  undisputed  sway  in 
matters  educational  and  political  of  Rev.  Louis  Daniels,  O.  P.,  popish 
priest. 

This  Democratic  reformer,  who  is  to  purify  the  political  atmosphere 
about  Mare  Island,  soon  recommended  himself  to  Bradawl  Henley  in 
consideration  of  his  willingness  to  become  a  tool  .of  the  Mexican  senor 
who  discovered  in  this  faithful  henchman  a  strong  resemblance  to  him- 
self in  character,  principle,  and  method. 

In  order  to  make  a  show  of  carrying  out  the  excellent  civil  service 
system  established  under  Republican  rule;  the  present  administration 
ordered  that  an  examining  board  be  established  at  Mare  Island  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  merit  only  to  be  a  test  of  competency.  Captain 
John  Irwin,  U.  S.  N.,  an  estimable  gentleman,  a  Democrat,  and  a  man 
who  has  seen  much  worthy  service  in  the  employ  of  his  country,  was 
selected  President  of  this  board.  The  honesty  and  fair  dealing  exhibited 
by  him  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  that  office  will  be  better 
understood  when  the  affairs  of  that  board  become  generally  known. 
Chief  Engineer  Geo.  F.  Kutz,  U.  S.  N.,  one  of  Henley's  best  friends, 
was  also  a  member  of  this  board.  McGettigan,  our  local  boss,  and 
Kutz  are  stanch  friends.  Some  people  are  unkind  enough  to  hint  that 
Kutz  seeks  to  be  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering.  He  is  a  good 
Democrat,  and  faithful  service  under  Henley.  Buckley,  and  McGettigan 
may  be  the  means  of  gaining  for  him  the  coveted  place. 

Allow  me  to  cite  a  few  instances  of  civil  service  reform  as  practiced 
by  the  new  admistration  at  Mare  Island.  John  Sweeney,  a  lamb  of 
McGettigan's,  who  was  never  engaged  long  at  any  occupation  but  loaf- 
ing, was  pushed  forward  for  the  foremanship  in  the  pattern  shop,  an  im- 
portant position.  Mr.  D.  F.  Beveridge,  an  estimable  young  man  of 
Sacramento,  and  a  first-class  mechanic,  sent  to  the  board  an  applica- 
tion for  the  place  which  was  indorsed  by  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
State,  Republicans  and  Democrats.  He  passed  number  one  in  the  ex- 
aminations. Sweeney  was  far  below  the  average.  Beveridge  was  ac- 
cordingly the  successful  applicant.  But  strange  to  say,  his  application, 
which  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  the  report  of  the 
examination  before  the  appointment  can  be  made,  could  not  be  found. 
This  seems  stranger  still  when  we  consider  that  even'  application  sent  to 
the  board  passes  through  the  hands  of  two  clerks,  who  register  it  and 
pigeon-hole  it  in  alphabetical  order.  Captain  Irwin,  without  suspect- 
ing that  the  papers  could  be  purposely  lost,  asked  Beveridge  if  he  could 
file  another  application  with  the  same  list  of  indorsers,  assuring  him  that 
he  would  withhold  the  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  a  day,  to 
enable  him  to  go  to  Sacramento  and  prepare  a  duplicate  application. 
And,  in  a  pointed  manner,  he  added,  "When  you  send  the  papers,  direct 
them  to  Captain  John  Irwin,  A/are  Island,  and  not  to  the  Examining 
Board,  Mare  Island."  Beveridge  didas  he  was  directed,  and  his  papers 
were  fonvarded  to  Washington,  and  by  return  mail  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  foreman  pattern-maker,  and  thus  scored  a  sot-back  for 
McGettigan  Sc  Co. 

Mr.  McGettigan  sought,  several  weeks  ago,  to  impose  upon  Com- 
mander Henry  Glass,  of  the  Equipment  Department,  a  man  for  the  po- 
sition of  rigger  who  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  rigging.  Glass  de- 
murred, and  employed  instead  a  Republican,  who,  he  says,  has  no  equal 
in  his  line  in  the  State.  McGettigan  began  to  brew  trouble,  and  Gbss 
ordered  him  away  from  his  department.  Subsequently  Commodore 
Russell  informed  him  that  if  he  persisted  in  annoying  officers  and  men 
while  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  he  would  order  him  off  the 
navy  yard.  Russell  and  Glass  are  now  awaiting  the  fall  of  Mr.  Hen- 
ley's little  political  axe  upon  their  official  necks,  for  theyarenow  booked 
as  "  offensive  partisans,"  because  they  do  not  believe  in  "  love  me  love 
my  dog."  Wilberforce  Dudley,  a  painter,  who  before  the  last  election 
was  a  Republican  and  a  pillar  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  joined,  imme- 
diately after  the  election  of  Cleveland,  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  then  sought,  with  the  influence  of  Rev.  I^juis 
Daniels.  O.  P.,  popish  priest,  exerted  through  "Colonel"  McGettigan. 
to  obtain  the  position  of  foreman  painter,  but  failed  from  some  unac- 
countable reason.  Republican  Watch-dog. 

VaLLEJO,  August  29,  1885. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    TRUNK    TRAGEDY. 

A  Case  having  Many  Features  of  the  Preller-Maxwell  Mystery. 


[In  view  of  the  present  public  excitement  over  the  recent  atrocity  in 
St.  Louis,  known  as  the  Preller  case,  the  time  seems  opportune  to  give 
some  account  of  another  cause  cilibre  which  occupied  public  attention 
some  nine  years  ago,  and  which  will  undoubtedly  be  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  thousands  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  where  it  happened. 
Most  New  Orleans  readers  of  the  following  narrative  will  recall  the  facts 
of  what  was  then  known  as  the  Dufresne  murder  case,  and  all  who  do 
so  can  not  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  marked,  1  may  say  the  extra- 
ordinary similarity,  in  detail  and  sensational  characteristics  between  this 
and  the  late  St.  Louis  tragedy.  The  two  are,  in  fact,  so  similar  in 
numerous  important  points  that  it  might  almost  seem  as  though  the 
latter  had  been  modeled,  so  to  speak,  on  the  lines  of  the  former,  were  it 
not  that,  in  the  latter,  there  certainly  did  not  exist  an  adequate  incentive 
as  there  did  in  the  former,  even  supposing  the  incentive  to  have  been  the 
same.  While  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  affair  qualifies  me  to 
speak  knowingly  upon  it,  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  encounter, 
in  this  city,  a  gentleman  who  was  professionally  connected  with  the  case 
in  a  very  important  capacity,  and  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  supply, 
both  from  memory  and  notes,  such  gaps  as,  if  left  unfilled,  would  have 
marred  the  continuity  of  the  narrative.  With  this  introduction  I  shall 
begin :  In  March,  1876,  the  bulletin  boards  one  morning,  in  the  city 
of  Xew  Orleans,  were  full  of  a  bloody  tragedy  that  had  taken  place  the 
night  before  at  the  Sl  Charles  Hotel  One  of  the  guests  had  been  found 
dead  under  peculiarly  horrible  circumstances,  which  left  no  doubt  of  foul 
play.  The  body  of  Mr.  Dufresne,  a  well-known  cotton  broker,  had 
been  found  boxed  up  in  a  trunk,  with  his  throat  cut  and  a  note  pinned 
to  the  waistcoat  of  the  corpse.  The  bottom  of  the  trunk  and  such  few 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  as  were  in  it — for  it  was  nearly  empty — were 
saturated  with  blood.  There  was  no  disorder  about  the  room  such  as 
would  have  resulted  from  a  scuffle.  There  would  have  been  nothing,  in 
fact,  to  indicate  to  the  ordinary  observer  that  anything  was  wrong, 
except  several  dark  stains  beginning  at  a  point  near  the  centre-table  of 
the  room,  and  marking  the  carpet  thence  for  several  feet  till  they  ended 
at  the  side  of  the  trunk.  The  side  of  the  trunk,  which  was  white,  was 
crimsoned  with  the  same  stains  ;  and  it  was  this  that  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  bell-boy  who  had  looked  over  the  transom  about  eleven 
that  morning,  there  having  been  no  movement,  up  to  that  time,  of  the 
guest  inside,  and  the  servant's  curiosity  leading  him  to  adopt  this  method 
of  scrutiny.  As  Mr.  Dufresne  was  a  well-known  citizen,  and  as  the 
room  in  question  was  the  parlor  of  a  suite  occupied  by  the  gentleman 
and  his  family,  it  is  probable  that,  as  the  latter  were  at  the  time  traveling 
in  Europe,  and  as  Mr.  Dufresne  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally 
staying  away  from  his  apartments  in  his  family's  absence,  the  bell-boy, 
after  satisfying  himself  that  there  was  no  one  in  any  of  the  rooms,  would 
have  used  his  pass-key  and  entered,  as  he  was  privileged  to  do  in 
such  a  case.  When,  however,  the  stains  of  blood  upon  the  trunk 
and  carpet  caught  his  eye,  he  hastened  to  alarm  the  house.  There- 
upon the  proprietor  and  his  chief  clerk,  followed  by  a  number  of 
servants  and  guests,  came  up  and  attempted  to  unlock  the  door.  This, 
however,  they  could  not  do,  in  consequence  of  the  key  being  still  in  the 
lock  on  the  inner  side.  One  of  the  smallest  of  the  children  about  the 
hotel  was  then  induced  to  climb  through  the  transom  and  turn  the  key 
upon  the  inside,  when  the  party  entered.  The  proprietor,  seeing  the 
stains  of  blood  upon  the  floor  leading  up  to  and  partially  bespattering 
the  trunk,  approached  and  tried  to  raise  the  lid  by  the  hasps.  Finding 
it  locked,  he  had  recourse  to  the  key  which  was  still  in  the  lock,  and 
which  he  turned  so  as  to  release  the  wards.  Upon  then  raising  the  lid 
a  sickening  spectacle  met  his  gaze.  In  the  trunk,  which  was  of  the 
largest  Saratoga  pattern,  lay  the  bent-up  body  of  Mr.  Dufresne,  the 
throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  A  large  hunting-knife,  its  blade  crusted 
with  blood,  lay  within  the  adjoining  room,  as  if  it  had  been  dropped 
there  after  the  deed  was  committed.  Mr.  Rodney,  the  gentleman  I 
have  referred  to  as  possessing  professional  knowledge  of  the  case,  will 
now  take  up  the  narrative.] 

* 

Narrative  of  James  Rodney,  Officer  of  the  New 
Orleans  Detective  Police  Force. 

It  was,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  in  the  second  week  of  March, 
1876,  that  one  morning,  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock,  as  I  lay 
dozing  in  bed — I  had  been  occupied  the  night  before — I 
was  summoned  to  the  office  on  important  business.  I  jumped 
into  my  clothes,  and  hurrying  down  was  told  when  I  got  there 
that  a  murder  had  been  committed  at  the  St.  Charles  and 
that  the  case  would  be  put  into  my  hands  to  work  up.  When 
I  got  to  the  hotel  I  found  every  one  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment, and  going  up  to  the  second  floor  I  was  ushered  into 
the  suite  occupied  by  Mr.  Dufresne,  the  cotton  broker,  a  well- 
known  business  man  and  an  old  resident  of  the  city.  There 
were  a  lot  of  bell-boys,  servants,  and  guests  crowding  around 
the  doorway  and  the  apartments  when  I  got  there,  but  when 
I  pushed  through  them  and  got  to  where  Mr.  Hall,  the 
manager,  was  standing,  I  soon  found  out  what  was  the 
matter.  Beside  him,  near  the  wall,  stood  a  large  Saratoga 
trunk  with  the  lid  open.  Looking  down  I  saw  the  body  of 
Mr.  Dufresne,  bent  up  in  a  sitting  position  within  the  trunk, 
dead,  a  big  gash  across  his  throat  indicating  at  once  how  he 
had  met  his  end.  All  his  clothes  were  on,  and  pinned  to  the 
waistcoat  was  a  piece  of  paper  which  at  once  attracted  my 
attention.  It  was  a  half-sheet  of  ordinary  note  paper,  and 
on  it  were  written  the  words,  "This  for  bringing  ruin  to  me 
and  mine."     I  at  once  reserved  it  for  future  use. 

The  body  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  legs  bent  so  as  to 
bring  the  knees  on  a  level  with  the  head,  which  rested  against 
one  of  the  ends  of  the  trunk.  The  trunk  being  both  long 
and  high,  I  could  see  at  once  that  the  murderer  had  had  no 
difficulty  in  stuffing  his  victim  into  it  when  the  deed  was 
done.     By  this  time  Dr.  Tabor  had  come  upon  the  scene. 

"  Not  a  particularly  deep  cut,"  he  remarked,  as  he  rose 
from  examining  the  body.  "  The  poor  gentleman  must  have 
bled  to  death  comparatively  slowly.  He  must  certainly  have 
been  put  into  the  trunk  while  yet  alive,  as  there  is  very  little 
blood  upon  the  carpet,  while  the  trunk  is  perfectly  saturated 
with  it.  The  most  cold-blooded  atrocity  1  ever  heard  of ! " 
he  concluded,  with  a  shudder. 

"  I  can't  make  that  note  out,"  I  said,  musingly.  "  The 
handwriting  is  disguised.  It  is  evidently  intended  for  a  blind. 
For  what  purpose  remains  to  be  seen." 

As  it  was  now  a  matter  for  the  coroner  and  the  police,  I 
ordered  the  apartments  to  be  cleared,  requesting,  however, 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  to  send  in  such  of  the  servants  as 
might  be  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  matter,  and  to  be  pres- 
ent himself  while  I  was  questioning  them.  The  first  thing  I 
did  was  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  rooms  com- 
posing the  suite.  These  consisted  of  four — namely,  a  large, 
handsomely  furnished  parlor,  which  was  the  room  where  the 
trunk  stood,  and  where  the  tragedy  had  taken  place  ;  a 
smaller  sitting-room,  evidently  used  as  a  library  or  study,  to 
the  right  of  this ;  and  to  its  left  a  suite  of  two  bed-rooms, 
one  of  which  had  been  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dufresne, 
and  the  other  by  their  twp  daughters,  young  ladies  in  their 
teens,  who  were  then  with  their  mother  in  Europe.  All  the 
four  rooms  were  en  suite,  and  opened  into  one  another  by 
folding  doors,  all  of  which  doors  were  at  the  time  open.  I 
questioned  the  landlord  closely   upon  the  next  point,  which 


referred  to  the  condition  of  the  doors  at  the  time  he  had  en- 
tered the  parlor  by  means  of  the  small  boy.  He  answered  that 
no  one  but  himself  and  his  chief  clerk  had  entered  any  of 
the  rooms  but  the  parlor,  and  what  they  two  had  done  was 
simply  to  make  an  examination  of  the  wardrobe,  beds,  cup- 
boards, etc.,  without  interfering  with  the  position  of  any- 
thing, and  that  the  doors  were  just  as  they  were  when  the 
parlor  was  entered.  I  then  proceeded  to  go  over  all  the 
rooms  carefully,  one  by  one.  I  began  with  the  study  to  the 
left,  and  had  no  soon  entered  than  I  spied  a  packet  upon  an 
escritoire  in  a  conspicuous  position.  I  went  and  took  it  up, 
finding  it  to  be  a  legal  envelope,  with  something  in  it,  ad- 
dressed to  "  Messrs.  Levesque  &  Devaux,  Attorneys  at  Law. 
Canal  Street."  This  I  immediately  appropriated,  for  per- 
sonal delivery  to  the  parties  it  was  addressed  to,  thinking 
possibly  I  might  gain  some  clue  from  its  contents.  1  then 
examined  the  door  opening  on  the  corridor,  and  found  it 
locked,  with  the  key  on  the  inside.  There  was  nothing  fur- 
ther of  note,  superficially  speaking,  in  this  room.  We  then 
re-crossed  the  parlor,  and,  passing  through  the  folding-doors 
leading  into  the  nearest  of  the  two  bedrooms,  we  found  lying 
on  the  floor,  some  half-way  down  the  room,  a  long  hunting- 
knife  crusted  with  blood.  This  was  evidently  the  weapon 
with  which  the  deed  had  been  committed  ;  so  I  picked  it  up, 
and,  after  wrapping  it  up  carefully  in  a  handkerchief  and  a 
newspaper,  put  it  in  my  pocket,  marking  the  spot  where  the 
knife  had  lain  by  wetting  some  postage-stamps  and  sticking 
them  to  the  carpet  in  the  same  position  as  the  blade  and 
handle  had  been  in.  The  bedding  in  this  bedroom  was  un- 
touched. There  was  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  furniture,  cupboards,  or  closets.  The  door  lead- 
ing into  the  corridor  was  locked  and  bolted  on  the  inside  and 
the  key  was  in  the  door.  The  second  bedroom,  and  last 
room  of  the  suite,  had  been  unused  on  the  previous  night, 
like  the  first.  There  were  no  suspicious  signs  about  the 
room.  When  I  tried  the  door  leading  into  the  corridor  I 
found  it  locked  like  the  other,  but  the  key  was  not  in  the 
door.  I  quickly  seized  this  point,  as  I  at  once  saw  its  possi- 
ble importance.  I  had  found  many  a  mysterious  case  to 
hinge  upon  slighter  matters  than  this.  It  was  now  in  order 
to  question  the  landlord  regarding  what  visitors  Mr.  Dufresne 
had  had  the  day  before,  and  whether  there  had  been  any 
suspicious  circumstancesconnected  with  them.  It  transpired 
that  for  the  past  two  days  Mr.  Dufresne  had  been  in  his 
apartments  pretty  much  all  the  time,  closeted  up  with  his  part- 
ner, Mr.  Daumas,  the  two  seemingly  immersed  in  private 
business;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  Mr.  Daumas  had  slept 
there  for  the  past  two  nights,  occcupying  the  end  bedroom — 
that  of  the  two  young  ladies.  Last  night  he  evidently  had 
not  slept  there — in  fact,  could  not  have  done  so,  the  proprie- 
tor explained,  as  he  had  left  that  morning  for  Havana,  his 
baggage  having  been  taken  down  to  the  steamer  in  the  hotel 
coach.  At  this  point  one  of  the  bell-boys  interrupted  the 
landlord,  saying  that  although  Mr.  Daumas's  baggage  had 
left  the  hotel  in  the  morning,  and  that  gentleman  had  cer- 
tainly been  supposed  to  leave  by  the  Havana  steamer,  he 
must  have  changed  his  mind,  as  he  had  certainly  seen 
Mr.  Daumas  come  out  of  the  bedroom  he  had  been  occupy- 
ing on  the  previous  nights  about  eleven  o'clock  the  night  be- 
fore, and,  after  locking  the  door  behind  him,  pass  swiftly 
down  the  corridor.  When  I  asked  him  if  he  was  certain  of 
this,  he  replied  that  he  had  known  Mr.  Daumas  for  years, 
and  as  he  passed  within  a  foot  or  two  of  where  he  stood,  it 
was  impossible  he  could  have  been  mistaken.  Further  ques- 
tioning elicited  that  he  had  heard  voices  talking  excitedly  in 
Mr.  Dufresne's  parlor  about  half  an  hour  before. 

None  of  the  other  employees,  however,  had  seen  Mr. 
Daumas  since  he  left  that  morning.  Here  was  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  testimony  indeed.  A  man  had  been  seen 
coming  out  of  Mr.  Dufresne's  apartments  the  same  night  he 
was  murdered.  Excited  talking  had  been  heard  inside 
shortly  before.  This  man  had  locked  the  door  he  came  out 
of  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  Mr.  Dufresne's  murderer, 
whoever  he  was,  could  not  have  left  the  apartments  by  any 
other  door,  as  all  the  rest  were  locked  on  the  inside  and  the 
keys  were  in  the  locks.  The  transoms  were  of  such  a  slight 
width  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  one  but  a  child 
climbing  through  them  without  removing  the  entire  frame, 
and  inspection  by  a  carpenter  proved  that  nothing  of  this 
kind  had  been  done  recently.  As  to  the  windows,  they,  too, 
were  all  found  bolted  on  the  inside.  The  issue  then  nar- 
rowed itself  down  to  the  only  door  which  had  no  key  on  the 
inside.  That  was  the  door  of  the  end  bed-room,  occupied, 
as  all  in  the  hotel  knew,  on  the  two  nights  prior  to  the  murder 
by  Mr.  Dufresne's  partner,  and  out  of  which  this  partner  had 
been  seen  to  issue  by  a  person  who  knew  him  well,  and  was 
sure  he  had  made  no  mistake,  on  the  very  night  when  the 
murder  took  place.  The  case  was  so  simple  that  I  regarded 
it  already  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  By  this  time  we  had 
been  joined  by  the  public  administrator,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned, in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Dufresne's  family,  to  take 
charge  of  and  put  under  seal  such  of  the  dead  man's  effects 
as  needed  such  care.  With  him  we  returned  to  the  study 
where  I  had  found  the  letter  lying  upon  the  escritoire,  and  I 
prevailed  upon  him  to  look  through  the  cabinet  and  drawers 
to  see  whether  anything  further  could  be  found  likely  to  af- 
ford any  clue  to  the  motive  of  the  murder.  We  satisfied 
ourselves  that  the  only  thing  of  value  in  the  escritoire,  be- 
yond a  few  trinkets,  was  a  small  sum  of  money,  some  thirty 
dollars,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  gold  and  silver.  I  should 
have  stated  before  that  the  dead  man's  personal  jewelry, 
rings,  watch,  etc.,  were  found  upon  his  person,  besides  some 
loose  change — about  the  same  amount,  I  think,  as  was  found 
in  the  escritoire.  If  Mr.  Dufresne  had  not  really  been  mur- 
dered for  revenge,  an  idea  the  note  pinned  to  his  breast  was 
evidently  intended  to  convey,  outside  circumstances  tended 
to  confirm  the  impression  that  the  deed  had  not  been  done  for 
gain,  or,  if  for  gain,  not  for  any  amount  of  a  trifling  charac- 
ter. On  this  point  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  making  any  sur- 
mises as  yet. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  after  leaving  all  Mr.  Dufresne's 
effects  under  seal,  lock,  and  key,  was'  to  ascertain  the  where- 
abouts of  his  partner,  Mr.  Daumas.  This,  I  felt,  to  be  the 
important  point  in  the  whole  business.  I,  therefore,  upon 
leaving  the  hotel,  walked  straight  in  the  direction  of  the 
West  Indian  quay.  As  my  road,  however,  took  me  past  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Dufresne  &  Daumas,  upon  Canal  Street, and 
also  past  that  of  Mr.  Dufresne's  attorneys,  Messrs.  Levesque 
&  Devaux,  to  whom  the  letter  of  which  I  had  constituted 
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myself  the  bearer,  was  addressed,  I  determined  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  and  see  what  I  could  find  out  about  the 
gentleman  I  was  in  quest  of,  on  the  way.  As  I  reached  the 
lawyers'  office  I  ran  up-stairs,  and,  finding  one  of  the  princi- 
pals in,  told  him  briefly  what  had  happened  to  his  client 
and,  handing  him  the  letter,  requested  him  to  see  whether 
there  was  anything  in  its  contents  which  might  give  any  due 
to  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed  or  its  motive.  Mr.  Levesque  J 
tore  open  the  envelope,  which  I  could  see  contained  a  sealed! 
inclosure  with  an  accompanying  letter,  which  the  lawyer  pro- 
ceeded to  read.     After  he  had  finished,  he  said : 

''  Mr.  Rodney,  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  there  is  nothing  [i 
in  this  which  gives  the  least  clue  to  the  occurrence.  It  is 
dated  yesterday,  and  Mr.  Dufresne  simply  tells  me  that  hjs 
partner,  Mr.  Daumas,  left  by  that  morning's  steamer  foi 
Havana,  and  that,  in  case  he  himself  should  be  absent  from 
New  Orleans  on  his  partner's  return.  I  will  be  so  good  astc 
hand  him  the  inclosure.  That  is  all.  I  am  sorry  I  can  bt 
of  no  sen-ice  to  you,  Mr.  Rodney,  and  hope  yon  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  the  criminal  to  justice." 

I  would  have  gained  nothing,  and  only  lost  time,  by  ex- 
plaining to  the  lawyer  my  conviction  that  the  very  man  lc 
whom  the  inclosure  was  addressed  was  the  criminal  I  sough) 
for;  so  I  at  once  descended  to  the  street  and  hurried  onh 
the  brokers'  office.  While  on  my  way  there,  I  found  then 
was  one  thing  that  puzzled  me  and  gave  me  a  new  train  0 
thought.  The  letter  I  had  just  delivered  must  have  beer 
lying  on  the  escritoire,  or,  at  all  events,  in  either  of  the  sit- 
ting-rooms when  the  murder  was  committed.  The  murderti 
must  have  known  of  its  existence,  and  yet  did  not  appro] 
ate  it.  It  is  quite  possible,  if  the  murderer  were  really 
Daumas,  that  he  knew  the  inclosure  was  addressed  to  " 
self  Why,  then,  did  he  not  appropriate  it  and  see  w 
contained?  Or  why.  if  Mr.  Daumas  had  visited  Mr.  Dl* 
fresne  that  evening,  did  not  the  latter  give  him  the  inclosun 
personally?  From  all  of  which  reasoning,  I  came  to  thi 
conclusion  that  the  letter  had  been  written  by  Daumas  afte 
he  thought  his  partner  had  left  by  the  Havana  steamer;  tha 
it  had  been  presented  to  Daumas,  with  full  information  asu 
its  purport,  when  the  latter  unexpectedly  called ;  that  i 
might,  for  all  I  know,  have  been  the  cause  of  the  whol* 
trouble  ;  and  that  it  had  been  finally  left  where  it  was  to  dis 
arm  suspicion,  and  prove  that  Mr.  Daumas  could  not  hav< 
visited  Mr.  Dufresne,  otherwise  he  would  have  personallj 
received  the  letter.  Another  point  to  show  that  Mr.  Dauma! 
was  fully  cognizant  of  the  letter  and  its  contents,  was  thatht 
had  taken  no  means  to  destroy  it,  as  he  could  readily  havt 
done  if  he  had  desired;  but  then,  of  course,  he  well  knev 
that  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  could  be  used  against  him 
as  it  could  not  fall  into  any  one's  hands  but  his  own.  at  al 
events,  first.  I  was  right  to  feel  worried  over  this  letter,  a 
the  sequel  will  show,  as  a  knowledge  of  its  contents  wouli 
have  shed  a  vast  amount  of  light  upon  what  subsequent!) 
transpired. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brought  me  to  the  counting-house  0 
Messrs.  Dufresne  &  Daumas,  cotton  brokers.  I  was  some 
what  surprised  upon  entering,  to  be  informed  by  the  heat 
bookkeeper  that  the  firm  had  suspended.  Knowing  me,  h< 
had  no  objection  to  letting  me  somewhat  into  the  secret  0 
the  suspension.  Things  had  been  running  down  for  the  pas 
month  or  two,  but  he  had  no  idea  that  they  had  reached  th< 
present  pass.  He  had  been  thunderstruck  on  reaching  th 
office  at  nine  that  morning,  to  find  a  letter  waiting  for  h'n 
from  Mr.  Daumas,  the  junior  partner,  enclosing  three  bill 
payable  for  a  sum  aggregating  upward  of  two  hundred  thou 
sand  dollars,  and  falling  due  that  day.  Mr.  Daumas  also  in 
timated  that  he  had,  with  the  consent  of  his  partner,  decide 
upon  taking  a  journey  of  some  months  with  such  ready  fund 
as  the  firm  had  on  hand,  with  the  view  of  recuperating  it 
broken  fortunes.  He  had  given  other  business  instructions 
and,  as  the  assignee  and  receiver  were  then  inside,  I  wa- 
welcome  to  see  them  if  I  wished  to  do  so.  Had  he  hean 
the  news  about  Mr.  Dufresne  ?  Yes,  and  he  was  inexpressi 
bly  shocked.  Did  he  know  that  Mr.  Daumas  had  been  m* 
last  person  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  partners  apart 
ments,  and  that  suspicion  pointed  in  his  direction  as  th' 
murderer?  No,  he  could  not  believe  any  such  thing.  H< 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  for  the  past  eight  years 
and  had  always  known  the  most  perfect  harmony  to  prevai 
between  the  partners.  Besides,  was  not  Mr.  Daumas  en 
gaged  to  Miss  Lucille  Dufresne,  and  had  not  the  marriag< 
been  arranged  for  that  very  summer  when  the  family  re 
turned  from  Paris  ?  I  acknowledged  that  such  th 
surprising,  but  that  facts  were  stubborn,  things,  and  that  evi 
dence  would  tell  in  a  court  of  law  ;  and  so,  with  my  hand 
reinforced  by  such  points  as  1  had  picked  up  regarding  th 
state  of  the  firm  and  Mr.  Daumas'  relations  to  the  Dufresn 
family,  I  pursued  my  course  to  the  quay,  with  the  object  c 
finding  out  when  the  missing  partner  had  gone,  ami  1 
ing  him  up  after  I  had  found  out. 

I  first  went  to  the  office  of  the  West  India  Steamship  Com 
pany,  and  ascertained  that  Mr.  Daumas  had  taken  pa; 
on  board  the  Yucatan  for  Havana  two  evenings  before; 
his  baggage  was  brought  down  in  the  St.  Charles  1 
coach,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  the  steamer  sailed,  andn 
one  could  say  positively  that  Mr.  Daumas  had  not 
board  the  steamer  when  she  sailed  at  four  o'clock  the  sam 
afternoon.  His  baggage  certainly  went.  The  porters  wh 
put  it  on  board  testified  to  this,  and  likewise  testified  tha 
none  of  the  baggage  that  went  on  board  the  steamer  ha* 
been  afterward  taken  off".  It  followed,  therefore,  in  ever) 
body's  comprehension,  that  Mr.  Daumas  had  accompanie 
his  baggage.  Not  so  in  mine.  I  had  made  up  my  min 
that  Mr.  Daumas  was  still  in  New  Orleans  when  the  K«rt 
tan  was  well  out  on  the  waters  of  the  gulf,  and  1  was  boon 
to  make  my  facts  tally  with  i»y  theory.  I  made  up  my  min 
that  Mr.  Daumas  had  purposely  allowed  his  baggage  to  g 
on  to  Havana,  so  as  lo  throw  people  off"  the  scent,  and  h; 
then  taken  some  other  route,  if  indeed  he  had  left  the  city 
all.  Well,  1  went  systematically  to  work  round  the  offices  < 
the  various  transportation  lines,  and  at  last  found  that  age* 
tlcman  answering  Mr.  Daumas's  description  had  taken  pa.* 
sage  for  Vera  Cruz  in  a  steamer  that  had  left  the  wharf : 
twelve  the  night  before.  Further  inquiries  among  the  'lonj  I 
shoremen,  who  are  always  round  at  the  departure  of  stcwH 
ers,  convinced  me  that  that  was  the  route  Mr.  Daumas  ha,  1 
taken. .  1  determined  to  follow  by  the  first  steamer,  and  (bun 
that  there  was  one  leaving  the  next  day—an  opposition  lin 
running  at  that  time.       Meanwhile  I  turned   up  the  town  t 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


;  whether  I  could  glean  anything  new  regarding  the  mo- 
es  leading  up  to  the  act. 

1  ascertained  that  a  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars — al- 
i5t  all  the  ready  cash  on  hand — had  been  vvithdrawn  from 

2  office  safe  by  the  partners  two  days  before,  and  sent  up 
Mr.    Dufresne's   apartments  in   the   St.    Charles    Hotel. 

'here,  I  asked  myself,  had  this  money  gone  ?     Had  it  been 

bills,  as  it  was  when  it  was  taken  up  to  the  hotel,  it  might 

.  j.ve  escaped  our  observation  as  we  looked  through  the  cabi- 

t.      But  one  of  the  clerks  testified  that  he  had  been  sent 

fj'r  to  the  hotel  where  the  partners  were  sitting  in  consulta- 

m  in  Mr.  Dufrense's  study,  just  before  the  banks  closed, 

d  had  been  commissioned  to  change  the  bills  into  gold. 

jae  thing  was  certain — the  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  gold 

,;re  not  in  Mr.  Dufresne's  apartments.     Here  was  a  motive 

,  ijrthe  crime.      Here  was,  in  my  estimation,  the  basis  and 

Handation  of  a  deliberate  and  well-laid  plan  of  murder  and 

bbery.      Doubtless,  the  guilty*  partner,  seeing  that  the  col- 

ose  was  inevitable,  had  persuaded  his  colleague  to  transfer 

J  .  the  available  funds  of  the  concern  to  the  hotel.      Then 

tjlese  funds  were  changed  into  gold.      Gold  passes  current 

jiere  bills  are  difficult  to  negotiate.     Mr.   Daumas,  having 

lit  all  the  available  money  into  a  convenient  form,  simply 

ilurdered   his  partner  and  left  for  Mexico,  a  country  with 

Inch   we  had  no  extradition  treaty  in  those  days.      The 

ling  was  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.      Nothing   bothered  me 

liw  but  how  to  catch  Mr.  Daumas  and  get  him  out  of  Mexi- 

1>.    That  would  certainly  be  a  feather  in  my  cap.      That 

line,  conviction  and  punishment  followed   as  a  matter  of 

Burse. 

■  That  same  afternoon  a  coroner's  jury  was  convened  over 
Ir.  Dufresne's  body.  No  new  facts  were  elicited  but  what 
■have  already  stated,  and  a  verdict  was  rendered  that  "  Mr. 
lufresne  had  come  to  his  death  from  a  knife  in  the  hands  of 
person  or  persons  unknown."  The  verdict  was  not  a  par- 
rularly  brilliant  one,  but  1  have  known  verdicts  with  more 
le  language  and  less  sense  than  that.  A  cablegram  was 
iU  to  his  family  in  Paris,  acquainting  them  with  the  double 
isfortune  which  had  befallen  them — the  failure  of  the  busi- 
es which  had  hitherto  kept  them  in  affluence,  and  the  ter- 
t>le  end  of  the  husband  and  father,  who  had  hitherto  been 
eir  stay.  This  cup  of  affliction  was,  however,  somewhat 
mpered  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  paid-up  policy  of  in- 
irance  for  fifty  thousand  dollars,  as  I  incidentally  ascer- 
ined,  in  Mrs.  Dufresne's  favor,  in  the  Southern  Star  Insu- 
jice  Company,  a  sum  which  now  lay  to  her  order  at  the 
impany:s  office,  and  which,  properly  invested,  would  at  all 
•ents  serve  to  keep  the  family,  if  not  in  affluence,  at  least 
comfort. 

Next  morning  I  boarded  the  steamer  for  Vera  Cruz  with 
trusty  companion,  armed  with  such  introductions  as  would 
j  most  good  with  the  Mexican  authorities,  though  I  confess 
had  grave  misgivings  as  to  my  really  bringing  the  matter 
successful  issue.  It  was  almost  a  certainty  that  I  should 
we  to  follow  the  fugitive,  at  all  events,  to  the  City  of  Mex- 
o,  possibly  still  further  into  the  country,  every  step  that  I 
>ok  from  the  coast  rendering  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
feet  a  capture  by  stratagem  or  force.  I  determined  not  to 
sort  to  force  unless  I  had  a  sure  thing,  as,  though  I  was 
)t  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Daumas,  I  knew  him  to 
a  a  well-made,  stalwart  fellow,  between  thirty  and  forty, 
Dssessed  of  spirit,  and  one  who  would  prove  a  tough  cus- 
mier  in  any  game  of  kidnapping.  I  decided,  therefore,  not 
■  attempt  anything  of  that  kind,  unless  all  the  odds  were  in 
y  favor,  for  a  single  false  step  would  put  him  on  his  guard 
/er  after,  and  ruin  all  chance  of  securing  him,  even  by  strat- 
jem.  Stratagem,  then,  was  what  I  depended  upon,  and  by 
le  time  the  steamer,  after  a  bad  four-days'  run,  drew  up  to 
le  pier  at  Vera  Cruz,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  what  course 
>  pursue  to  secure  Mr.  Daumas,  provided  he  had  not  yet 
ft  the  port.  Upon  making  inquiries  at  the  various  hotels,  1 
mnd  that  the  gentleman  I  was  in  quest  of  was  stopping  at 
ie  Vellor.  d'Oro,  but  that  he  had  signified  his  intention  of 
saving  next  morning  for  the  City  of  Mexico.  So  far  fortune 
'  favored  me.  It  was  now  neck  or  nothing.  The  next 
:w  hours  would  decide  whether  I  should  lose  my  man,  per- 
aps  finally,  or  bring  him  back  to  New  Orleans  in  a  jiffy-,  and 
et  my  name  up.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  It  was  already 
jur  in  the  afternoon,  and  whatever  was  done  had  to  be  done 
t  once. 

I  first  ascertained  that  the  Yucatan,  the  vessel  my  friend 
ad  come  in,  had  made  a  day's  better  time  than  we  did  on 
ie  voyage,  and  having  started  more  than  a  day  earlier,  had 
lready  discharged  and  reloaded  cargo,  and  was  to  start  on 
er  return  trip  the  next  morning.  The  next  move  was  to  en- 
age  the  best  family  stateroom  in  the  vessel  for  myself,  also 
3  acquaint  the  captain  with  my  business.  This  was  an  easy 
latter  to  do,  as  the  mails  that  arrived  in  the  steamer  I  had 
ome  in  had,  of  course,  brought  New  Orleans  papers  with 
oil  accounts  of  the  tragedy,  which  was  already  the  talk  of 
^era  Cruz.  The  question  now  was,  had  Mr.  Daumas  yet 
een  the  New  Orleans  papers  ?  If  he  had,  I  knew  my  game 
ras  up,  as  I  should  never  be  able  to  get  him  on  board  the 
Yucatan,  as  I  intended  doing.  I  learned  that  he  had  gone 
tut  riding  that  morning,  to  inspect  some  property'  on  the  out- 
kirts  of  the  town,  and,  of  course,  might  be  back  at  any 
noment.  If  I  could  only  keep  him  from  entering  the  hotel 
vhen  he  arrived,  and  getting  a  sight  of  the  papers,  I  trusted 
o  my  invention  and  the  fact  that  I  was  not  known  to  him  to 
nduce  him  to  walk  down  to  the  vessel.  Once  on  board,  I 
lad  everything  arranged  to  keep  him  there.  My  first  plan 
»f  action  was  to  invite  him  into  my  stateroom,  under  some 
wetense  or  other,  and  while  engaging  him  in  conversation, 
nvite  him  to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  which,  of  course,  would 
>e  drugged,  and — you  know  the  rest. 
Well,  luck  favored  me  again.  After  hanging  around  the 
:1  doorway  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  I  spied  my  man  coming 
iling  down  the  street  on  horseback,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
off  and  turned  the  animal  over  to  a  stable-boy,  and  while 
was  leisurely  walking  to  the  entrance,  I  stepped  up  to 
lim,  as  if  I  had  suddenly  recognized  him,  and  said : 

"Ah,  Mr.  Daumas,  who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you 
n  Vera  Cruz.  I  had  almost  given  up  all  hope  of  seeing  a 
"ace  I  knew  in  this  heathenish  country.  You  may  not  recog- 
lize  me,':  I  continued,  "but  your  face  has  been  familiar  to 
ne  for  so  many  years  in  New  Orleans,  that  I  must  be  par- 
loned  under  the  circumstances  for  almost  feeling  as  if  I 
mew  you.  Besides,"  I  added,  "  I  think  I  am  almost  privi- 
leged to  claim  acquaintance  on  another  score.     It  is  not 


many  weeks  ago  since  I  met  some  vary  dear  friends  of  yours 
in  Paris ;  among  them  a  certain  young  friend  of  yours,  Miss 
Dufresne — Miss  Lucille  Dufresne." 

I  think  I  may  say,  without  self-flattery,  that  my  friends 
have  been  kind  enough  to  attribute  much  of  my  success  in 
bagging  game  to  a  certain  frank,  taking  manner,  a  genial 
bonhomie,  so  to  speak,  which  I  use  to  advantage  in  making 
casual  acquaintances  like  the  one  just  mentioned.  Mr. 
Daumas,  who  had  been,  I  could  see,  at  first  inclined  to  re- 
sent my  self  introduction  as  an  intrusion,  had,  before  I  had 
finished  speaking,  assumed  an  interested  look  which  reas- 
sured me.     He  stopped  short  and  extended  his  hand. 

"  To  whom  have  1  the  honor,"  he  began. 

"  Ha,  ha  I "  I  laughed.  "  Plenty  of  my  cotton  has  passed 
through  your  hands,  Mr.  Daumas,  though  I  have  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  and  you  might  not  recognize 
my  name  if  I  told  it.  Burroughs — Stephen  Burroughs,  of  Ala- 
bama, at  your  service.  By  the  bye,"  I  went  on,  without  giv- 
ing him  a  chance  to  say  anything,  "  are  you  particularly  en- 
gaged at  the  moment  ?  I  was  commissioned  by  Miss  Du- 
fresne to  be  the  bearer  of  a  little  memento  which  she  made 
me  promise  particularly  to  deliver  to  you  in  person  when  I 
saw  you.  How  provoking!  I  have  an  engagement  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening  which  I  can  not  break.  You  couldn't 
possibly  walk  down  as  far  as  the  pier  now,  could  you  ?  "  I 
added,  in  an  off-hand  manner. 

"  Certainly,'"1  replied  Mr.  Daumas,  looking  at  his  watch. 
"It  is  only  five  o'clock,  I  see,  and  I  do  not  dine  till  six.  I 
am  at  your  sen-ice  till  then,"  he  added,  as  we  turned  down 
the  street  in  the  direction  of  the  quay. 

[CONCLLDED    NEXT   WEEK.] 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


There  is  no  ordeal  of  bullying  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  says  a  writer  in  Tinslefs  Magazine. 
Out  of  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen,  who  would  not 
incur  the  expense  and  trouble  of  getting  into  Parliament  if 
they  did  not  covet  distinction,  there  are  not  more  than  fifty 
who  achieve  distinction,  and  the  rest — the  six  hundred — are 
silent  voters.  Why  are  so  many  doomed  to  obscurity  at 
Westminster?  How  is  it  that  not  quite  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
members  get  the  ear  of  the  House?  On  the  average  the 
silent  six  hundred  could  speak  just  as  well  as  the  talking 
fifty.  Nay,  among  the  silent  six  hundred  are  several  who 
prove  by  their  speaking  elsewhere  that  they  are  better  ora- 
tors than  the  fifty  talkers.  It  is  the  bullying  that  causes 
their  utter  failure  in  Westminster.  A  very  inferior  member 
will  get  the  ear  of  the  House  if  he  is  not  cowed  by  bullying, 
and  the  most  gifted  member  will  be  a  nobody  at  Westminster 
if  he  is  cowed  by  bullying.  How  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
bullied  \  The  bullying  began  with  his  first  speech,  and  it 
was  continued  almost  to  the  end  of  his  career.  I  do  not  re- 
fer to  hostile  criticism,  which,  however  unjust,  vehement, 
and  unscrupulous,  is  bullying.  I  refer  to  the  sneering,  jeer- 
ing, and  insolent  yelping.  How  heroically  he  endured  it ! 
He  was  not  insensitive,  but  he  had  the  wonderful  courage  to 
appear  impassive  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  and  to  seem  indiffer- 
ent to  the  stinging  of  an  ungenerous  and  ungracious  insol- 
ence. It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  had  not  the  advantage  of 
a  public  school  training,  but  he  was  one  of  those  rare  men 
who  triumph  over  disadvantages.  Oh,  silent  six  hundred,  if 
you  had  a  tithe  of  the  capacity  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  to  en- 
dure bullying,  at  least  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  you  would 
be  talkers.      Oh,  what  a  boon  that  would  be  to  the  nation  ! 


Boston's  local  pride  should  be  tickled  by  the  spectacle  of 
a  new  cruiser  bearing  her  name.  Unfortunately  the  name  is 
of  ill  omen  in  the  sendee,  all  the  previous  Bostons  having 
come  to  untoward  end.  Hamersly  speaks  of  the  fourth 
Boston,  but  so  far  as  we  have  authority  at  hand  we  can  trace 
but  three  vessels  of  this  name  in  our  service.  The  continental 
frigate  Boston  took  John  Adams  to  France  during  the  revolu- 
tion and  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  into  the  British  service,  where  ill 
luck  followed  her.  The  second  Boston,  commonly  so  called, 
though  Hamersly  styles  her  the  third,  was  built  in  this  city 
during  the  "  quasi  war "  with  France.  She  captured  and 
brought  into  this  port  a  French  cruiser,  and  did  other  good 
service.  She  was  burned  at  Washington  in  1S14  to  prevent 
her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  One  of  her 
captains  was  called  mad,  and  tradition  says  that,  having  in- 
vited some  of  the  officers  and  the  band  of  a  Sicilian  regiment 
on  board  while  lying  in  a  Mediterranean  port,  he  suddenly 
made  sail  for  the  United  States  and  brought  hither  his  cap- 
tive musicians,  to  be  returned  with  many  apologies  by  this 
government.  A  corvette  Boston  was  built  in  1S25,  and  was 
lost  twenty-one  years  later  at  Eleuthera,  W.  I.  When  the 
new  Boston  gets  to  sea  her  officers  must  take  care  of  her,  for 
in  these  days  of  psychology  there  is  no  knowing  what  deduc- 
tions would  be  drawn  from  misfortunes  befalling  the  fourth 
or  fifth  vessel  of  the  name  which  has  has  borne  Uncle  Sam's 
pennant. — Boston  Ti  anscript. 


It  is  possible  sometimes  to  derive  amusement  even  from 
the  tyrannies  of  the  Russian  censorship.  There  were  recently 
sent  to  the  censorship  the  proofs  of  a  novel  called  "  In 
Troubled  Times  " — those  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war.  The 
author,  in  describing  the  tent  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  stated  that 
among  its  ornaments  was  "the  portrait  of  a  certain  actress." 
The  censor  altered  the  phrase  to  "a  large  map  of  the  theatre 
of  war."  The  novelist  objected  that  his  description  was 
"historical,"  whereupon  the  censorship  replied  that  "in 
Russia  nothing  is  historical  except  what  appears  in  the  offi- 
cial journals." 

A  worthy  mission  is  carried  on  among  the  traveling  fleets 
of  the  North  Sea,  in  which  some  twelve  thousand  men  and 
lads  are  employed.  Four  smacks  are  provided  with  medi- 
cine, surgical  instruments,  libraries,  etc.,  which  accompany 
the  fleets,  and,  in  order  to  help  meet  the  expenses,  travel  at 
night  with  the  other  boats. 


The  mosquito  crop  in  Florida  is  said  to  be  smaller  than 
usual  this  year,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  a  St.  John  hote 
keeper,  who  tried  the  experiment  of  throwing  oil  into  ponds 
and  stagnant  bits  of  water.  He  found  that  it  prevented  the 
insects  from  hatching,  and  his  plan  is  coming  into  general 
use  in  the  State, 


They  were  discussing  Mgr.  Capel.  "  Capel,"  said  one  of 
the  party,  "sees  the  hand  of  God  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church."  "  No,"  said  another,  "  he  sees  the  hand  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  in  God." 


A  Russian  gentleman  who  was  in  frequent  attendance 
on  the  Emperor  Nicholas  said  that  this  savage  monarch  was 
so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  of  personal  power,  that 
in  speaking  of  Russia  he  used  to  say,  "  My  climate,  my  snow, 
my  thunder-storm  of  last  autumn."  One  morning,  as  he  was 
looking  out  of  the  window,  he  said,  "My  clouds  hang  very 
low  this  morning." 


A  lady  visiting  in  a  large  city  attended  a  fashionable 
church,  and,  through  the  carelessness  of  an  usher,  was  shown 
into  a  private  pew.  Very  soon  a  fashionable  family  came  in, 
led  by  a  very  pompous-looking  old  gentleman,  who  stared 
angrily  at  the  offending  stranger  in  his  pew.  The  lady, 
greatly  embarrassed,  arose  and  said:  "  I — I — beg  your  par- 
don, sir;  do  you  occupew  this  pie?" 


Old  Duke  Hamilton  once  quarreled  with  his  wine  mer- 
chant. To  spite  the  tradesman,  the  duke  at  once  wrote  off 
to  Bordeaux.  Somewhat  ostentatiously,  the  duke  signed,  as 
a  rule,  all  his  three  great  titles.  These  are  those  of  the  duke- 
dom of  Chatelherault  in  France,  the  dukedom  of  Brandon  in 
Suffolk,  and  the  dukedom  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Bordeaux  wine-trader  received  a  letter  ordering  so 
many  cases  of  claret,  the  wine  to  be  sent  to  "Faithfully  yours, 
Hamilton.  Brandon,  and  Chatelherault."  Back  again  came  a 
reply.  "  The  wine-grower  was  obliged  to  Messrs.  Hamilton, 
Brandon,  and  Chatelherault  for  their  order,  but  as  he  had  not 
done  business  with  the  firm  before,  would  they  kindly  send 
him  a  reference."  The  duke,  when  he  got  this  missive, 
nearly  choked,  and  the  story  has  set  many  a  table  in  a  roar. 


Old  Colonel  Smith  was  on  odd  genius  and  a  great  joker. 
One  evening,  at  a  party,  a  young  gentlemen,  upon  whom  the 
colonel  had  told  some  cutting  joke,  feeling  himself  insulted, 
challenged  the  colonel  to  mortal  combat.  The  challenge 
was  accepted.  Having  the  choice  of  weapons  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  place  of  meeting,  the  colonel  told  the  young 
man  to  repair  the  following  morning  at  six  o:clock  to  a  cer- 
tain spot,  and  added  "  that  he  would  see  that  the  weapons 
were  there."  The  following  morning,  at  the  appointed  time, 
the  young  man  repaired  to  the  identical  spot;  said  spot, 
being  among  the  lead  mines,  was  naturally  furrowed  with 
mineral  holes.  "  Well,  sir,"  said  the  colonel,  sticking  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  "  are  you  ready?"  Receiving  an  affirm- 
ative answer  he  continued :  "Here's  where  we  are  to  fight," 
indicating  a  mineral  shaft  near  by,  which  was  at  least  sixty 
feet  deep,  "and  here's  our  weapons,"  pointing  to  a  pile  of 
rocks.  "  You  are  to  go  down  that  hole  and  throw  rocks  up; 
I'm  to  stay  up  here  and  throw  rocks  down."  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  challenge  was  withdrawn. 


When  Edwin  Booth  reached  London  he  was  rather  coolly 
received  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving  and  the  Lyceum  people. 
However,  in  the  course  of  time  Irving  suggested  that  Booth 
and  he  appear  together  in  one  of  the  Shakespearean  plays, 
which  suggestion  was  promptly  acceded  to  by  Booth.  At 
the  first  rehearsal  Booth  met  Miss  Ellen  Terry;  she  was  to 
have  a  part  in  the  piece,  and  she  was  dancing  on  and  off  the 
stage  in  the  most  airy-like  manner  imaginable.  A  hammock 
had  been  swung  for  her  in  one  of  the  wings,  and  into  this 
hammock  she  threw  herself  and  lolled  back  luxuriously 
whenever  she  felt  so  disposed.  While  Irving  was  superin- 
tending the  arranging  of  certain  scenery  at  the  other  end 
of  the  stage.  Booth  approached  Miss  Terry  for  a  friendly 
chat.  The  lissom  creature  had  dropped  into  the  hammock, 
and  was  swaying  to  and  fro,  with  her  trim  ankles  skillfully 
revealed  from  below  a  wealth  of  clinging,  fleecy  white. 
"  Now.  do  you  know,  Mr.  Booth,"  said  Miss  Terry,  in  the 
tone  of  a  petted  and  spoiled  darling,  "  I  just  hated  you 
when  you  first  came  to  London."  "  Indeed;  and  why  so?" 
asked  Mr.  Booth.  "Because,"  replied  Miss  Tern*,  pointing 
both  hands  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Irving,  and  choking  up 
with  emotion,  "  because  I  thought  you  had  come  to  dethrone 
my  god ! " 

There  is  a  story  of  a  railway  traveler  who  had  the  misfort- 
une to  find  himself  alone  in  the  compartment  with  a  lunatic, 
the  train  not  being  timed  to  stop  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
no  means  existing  for  communication  with  the  guard.  The 
lunatic  appeared  a  sensible  man  enough  when  the  train  start- 
ed, but  soon  betrayed  his  mental  alienation  by  complaining 
that  the  carriage  was  "too  heavy,"  and  attempting  to  lighten 
it  by  casting  all  the  loose  packages  out  of  the  window.  Hav- 
ing cleared  the  compartment,  he  announced  to  his  alarmed 
companion  that  he  must  follow  his  baggage.  A  struggle 
with  a  man  endowed  with  maniacal  strength  would  have 
been  a  hopeless  affair,  so  the  proposed  victim  temporized. 
He  asked  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  prayer,  to  which  the  lunatic 
readily  agreed.  "  I  wish  to  pray  for  others  beside  myself," 
said  the  traveler;  "  I  can  not  omit  the  royal  family."  Per- 
mission gained,  the  traveler  prayed  aloud  for  every  royal  per- 
sonage he  could  think  of,  however  remotely  connected  with 
the  British  dynasty ;  but  time  was  waning,  and  even  the 
"AJmanach  de  Gotha"  has  an  end.  "You  really  must  go 
out  now,"  said  the  madman,  as  the  breathless  speaker  paused 
with  a  last  despairing  effort  to  recall  another  name  ;  "you 
have  prayed  for  every  one  of  them."  "  But  we  have  forgotten 
the  House  of  Peers,"  cried  the  victim,  with  fresh  hope  ;  "you 
can  not  insist  on  leaving  them  out  altogether  ;  at  least  let  mc 
pray  for  the  dukes."  "  Only  the  dukes,  then,"  said  the  mad- 
man, reluctantly.  But  this  delay  saved  the  traveler,  for  be- 
fore this  final  beadroll  was  exhausted,  the  train  had  reached 
a  station,  and  he  could  call  for  assistance. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


A    SUAVE    MONOLOGIST. 


"  Flaneur"  tells  how  be  Upset  the  Knickerbockers  of  New  Brunswick. 

There  is,  within  forty  miles  of  here,  a  highly  respectable 
and  beautiful  old  town  called  New  Brunswick.  It  has  number- 
less handsome  residences,  a  picturesque  old  college,  highly 
defective  sewage,  ill-lighted  streets,  and  two  very  sharply 
defined  classes — h'upper  and  lower.  There  are  no  street 
cars  or  stages.  The  aristocrats  drive;  the  commoners  walk. 
The  "best  families  "are  all  cousins.  Many  of  the  famous 
society  folks  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  speak 
with  awe  of  the  intense  respectability  of  their  New  Bruns- 
wick connections,  and  the  quaint  old  historical  houses  and 
big  modern  mansions  with  gate-keepers'  lodges,  private  parks, 
and  all  that,  are  the  subjects  of  illustrations  in  the  magazines. 

The  placid  and  well  bred  serenity  which  had  distinguished 
New  Brunswick  society  from  its  very  beginning,  way  back 
in  1600,  was  recently  blasted  and  rendered  a  tradition  by  an 
interloper  and  an  alien.  Chaos  reigns.  The  cause  is  at 
large.  He  was  a  volatile  and  mercurial  Frenchman,  who 
wore  his  frock-coat  buttoned  at  the  waist  and  open  over  his 
bulging  chest.  His  manner  was  so  winning,  polished,  and 
suave  that  people  even  forgot  that  he  wore  his  trousers 
heavily  bagged  at  the  knees  ;  and  he  carried  his  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  avoirdupois  and  his  six  feet  of  stature  with 
thejauntiness  of  an  athlete.  He  was  by  profession  a  "monolo- 
gist." 

It  has  been  observed,  I  suppose,  that  the  Frenchmen  who 
float  about  America  always  are  something.  Did  any  one 
ever  meet  a  Frenchman  here  who  was  not  an  inventor,  a 
musician,  a  dancing  master,  a  teacher,  or  even  a  "monologist?" 
Who  ever  knew  of  a  Frenchman  in  America  who  was  con- 
tent simply  to  exist.  The  reverse  seems  to  be  true  of  visiting 
Englishman.  They  always  try  to  impress  people  with  the 
idea  that  they  are  gentlemen  of  leisure.  They  don't  succeed 
as  a  rule,  so  perhaps  the  Gaul's  method  is  better. 

The  entrance  of  the  polished  French  monologist  into  New 
Brunswick  society  was  effected  through  the  efforts  of  a  resi- 
dent of  unimpeachable  social  eminence,  who  had  met  the 
Frenchman  at  Long  Branch.  The  monologist  said  he  had 
often  heard  of  New  Brunswick,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  give 
a  drawing-room  entertainment  there,  provided  the  best  society 
would  guarantee  to  purchase  a  hundred  tickets  at  a  dollar 
and  a  half  apiece.  The  New  Brunswicker,  with  whom  he 
talked,  said  he  would  be  pleased  to  examine  the  Frenchman's 
letters,  and,  if  they  proved  all  right,  to  agitate  the  matter. 
The  letters  were  produced,  closely  scanned,  and  approved. 
New  Brunswick  would  not,  for  an  instant,  allow  itself  to  be 
entertained  by  any  one  whose  letters  were  not  above  suspicion. 
When  the  New  Brunswicker  returned  to  his  home  he  did  so 
by  way  of  New  York,  stopping  over  night  for  a  dinner  party. 
The  Frenchman,  on  the  other  hand,  went  from  Long  Branch 
direct.  When  the  New  Brunswicker  stepped  off  the  train 
and  climbed  to  the  seat  of  his  cart,  the  groom  remarked  re- 
spectfully, and  with  a  fashionable  English  accent — there  isn't 
a  society  groom  in  town  without  the  proper  accent : 

"  Beg  pawdink,  sir,  but  'e  arrived  laust  eve'nink,  sir." 

"Who?"  asked  the  New  Brunswicker,  pointing  his  toes 
togetner,  drawing  on  his  driving-gloves,  and  taking  the  reins 
and  whip  which  the  groom  held  out  to  him ;  "  who  arrived?" 

'°Im  with  the  belly — leastwise  the  stummick.  sir." 

"  Do  you  mean  some  guest?" 

"  Yezzir;  a  sort  of  French  mussoo, which  James  sez  as  'ow 
'e  nearly  eat  you  out  uv  'ouse  un'  'ome,  sir,  an' woreyer  dres- 
sink-gawn  an'  slippers,  sir,  an'  smoked  no  less  than  sevingov 
them  new  tin-foil  cigars  which  was  sent  you  sir,  by  Gover- 
nor"   

"That  will  do.     Get  up  behind.     Are  the  horses  fresh?" 

"Which  they  wuz,  sir;  but  the  French  gentleman  drove 
this  'ere  team  twenty-six  mile  this  mawnin',  sir,  and  the 
mouth  uv  that  sorrel  is  as  tender" 

Half  an  hour  later  the  New  Brunswicker  drove  into  his 
grounds  and  whirled  up  to  the  house.  As  he  ascended  the 
broad  steps  to  the  piazza  he  discovered  the  Monologist,  with 
the  baby  on  his  knee  and  an  arm  around  the  youngest  girl,  talk- 
ing with  a  confidential  and  familiar  air  to  the  ladies  of  the 
family  who  were  around  him,  and  evidently  listening  with 
rapt  attention  to  what  he  was  saying.  He  wore  a  light  flan- 
nel shooting-blouse  that  was  not  his  own.  After  the  greet- 
ings were  over,  the  head  of  the  house  kissed  the  baby  with 
desperate  emphasis,  and  stalked  into  the  dining-room,  fol- 
lowed by  his  wife. 

"  He's  a  charming  man,''  she  said,  quite  in  a  flutter  of  de- 
light ;  "  and  do  you  know  he  knew  the  Marquis  de  Caux  inti- 
mately, and  he  is  telling  us  about  his  life  with  Patti." 

The  head  of  the  house,  who  had  gone  direct  to  the  side- 
board, looked  sharply  at  the  door  of  the  pantry,  and  said: 

"Who's  there?" 

"Oh,  is  it  you,  sir?"  spluttered  the  butler,  hurrying  in. 
"Lord!  but  I'm  glad  you're  back  again.  I  was — if  you'll 
excuse  me,  sir — I  was  just  keeping  my  eye  on  that  cognac 
that  you  brought  over  with  you  last  year." 

"That's  right,  James,"  said  the  master,  heartily;  "you 
continue  to  keep  your  eye  on  it  until — until  I  tell  you  to  take 
it  off.  Meanwhile  fill  the  three  brandy  decanters  with  cook- 
ing whisky,  and  lock  up  the  port  and  the  *33  sherry." 

Then  the  head  of  the  house  went  out  and  sat  on  a  three- 
legged  stool  in  the  carriage-house,  and  meditatively  chewed 
a  straw.  He  was  very  cheerful  that  day  and  night,  but  on 
the  following  morning  he  might  have  been  seen  at  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  his  cousins  telling  the  family  about  his  guest. 

"  He's  the  most  delightful  fellow — so  entertaining.  I'd  be 
glad  to  have  him  stop  a  month  if  it  wasn't  for  the  baby's  sick- 
ness." 

"You  say  he  is  well  introduced?"  said  the  hospitable 
cousin. 

"  I  examined  the  letter  myself." 

"  And  the  baby's  ill  ? " 

"  Quite  so." 

"Well,"  said  the  cousin,  "  suppose  you  send  him  over  here 
for  a  few  days." 

He  was  there  within  an  hour.  Then  came  a  dreadful  time 
in  the  history  of  New  Brunswick.  That  large  and  hungry 
Monologist  was  passed  from  family  to  family  and  house  to 
house,  interminably.  His  capacity  for  food,  his  fondness  for 
good  drink,  and  the  careless  and  playful  way  in  which  he 
wore  his  hosts'  clothes,  caused  the  gentlemen  of  New  Bruns- 


wick's best  society  to  clench  their  hands  and  wear  fixed  and 
glassy  society  smiles.  Ever}-  night  they  met  at  the  club,  and 
wondered  what  should  be  done  with  the  Monologist.  You 
see,  they  were  gentlemen,  and  incapable  of  coarse  or  rude 
measures.  Meanwhile  the  Monologist  was  living  on  the  fat 
of  the  land,  moving  from  one  handsome  house  to  another, 
and  gossipping  confidentially.  The  days  rolled  into  weeks, 
and  still  he  stayed. 

It  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  narrative  that  the 
best  society  of  New  Brunswick  consisted  largely  of  cousins. 
Marriages  and  intermarriages  have  occurred  so  frequently 
during  the  past  two  hundred  years  among  the  best  people, 
that  every  one  is  more  or  less  related  to  every  one  else.  The 
disposition  of  relatives  to  quarrel  is  as  natural  as  is  the  im- 
pulse of  ducks  to  swim.  Four  days  after  the  chatting  Mo- 
nologist left  the  house  at  which  he  first  landed,  and  went  to 
visit  Cousin  A,  all  the  women  of  Cousin  A's  family  cut  the 
women  of  the  other  family  dead  at  one  of  the  dances  known 
as  "  assemblies."  Three  days  later  the  Monologist  moved  to 
another  house,  and  another  family  was  drawn  in.  The  men 
continued  to  speak — they  always  do  in  New  Brunswick.  It 
is  a  creed  among  them  not  to  give  in  to  the  quarrels  of  their 
women-folk.  But  presently  things  grew  so  bad  that  all  New 
Brunswick  was  drawn  in,  and  a  number  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens came  together  and  devised  plans  for  getting  rid  of  the 
"incubus" — which  was  by  far  the  most  polite  term  applied 
to  him.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  subscribed,  and 
the  Monologist  was  urged  to  give  his  entertainment  at  once. 
He  asked  for  a  drawing-room,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  as 
the  cousins  were  all  at  swords'  points  they  would  not  assem- 
ble under  any  relative's  roof,  and  so  a  public  hall  was  hired. 

At  last  the  Monologist  gave  his  entertainment  before  the 
best  society  of  the  historical  old  town,  the  people  of  which 
have  snubbed  the  Vanderbilts — who  were  common  laborers 
there  less  than  a  centuiy  ago — and  snubbed  great  state  offi- 
cials because  their  blood  was  not  blue.  And  the  women  sat 
in  the  audience  and  stared  coldly  and  haughtily  at  one  another, 
while  the  men  pulled  their  mustaches,  smiled  surreptitiously, 
and  looked  straight  ahead  at  the  stage. 

The  Monologist  went  at  his  work  with  dignity  and  calm- 
ness. He  gave  recitations  of  poems  no  one  ever  heard  of, 
proved  himself  an  admir?ble  mimic  of  unknown  actors,  and 
sang  several  French  songs  with  a  daintiness  that  seemed 
odd  in  a  two  hundred  and  fifty-pounder — and  all  in  French! 
Then  the  people  departed  to  their  homes,  and  the  following 
morning  the  most  successful  paper  in  the  place — its  editor  is 
not  in  society — remarked: 

"  The  humorous  spectacle  of  New  Brunswick's  society  nobs  listening 
with  the  gravity  of  stone  images  to  a  performance  in  the  French  tongue, 
by  a  bad  actor  with  a  bald  spot  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  was  presented 
last  night  at  the  hall.  The  majority  of  the  listeners  had  about  as  much 
idea  what  was  going  on  as  a  piece  of  fried  tripe  has  of  logarithms. " 

Society  read  this,  gasped,  and  then  assumed  a  pitying 
smile.  Then  it  gasped  again,  for  it  learned  that  day  that 
the  Monologist  was  still  with  it.  It  began  to  look  as  though 
he  would  be  as  permanent  a  feature  of  the  place  as  old 
Rutgers  College  itself.  Finally,  a  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed to  ask  him  when  he  was  going.  He  said  he  would 
go  as  soon  he  was  provided  with  some  letters.  But  here 
New  Brunswick — which  fully  understands  the  value  its  let- 
ters have  to  the  world  at  large — put  down  its  foot  with  a  vim, 
and  so  the  Monologist  went  forth  forever  from  among  them, 
and  the  men  of  New  Brunswick  held  high  carnival  at  the 
club,  but  the  women  are  still  reserved,  exclusive,  chilly,  and 
austere.  Blakely  Hall. 

New  York,  August  27,  1885. 


CENTURY    BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Somebody,  says  a  letter  from  Rome,  has  unearthed  an  old 
prophecy  for  the  year  1SS6,  of  a  decidedly  uncomfortable 
nature.  It  appears  that  in  the  Church  Oberem-mel,  near  the 
city  of  Treveri,  in  Germany,  there  is  a  stone  tablet  some 
centuries  old,  on  which  is  cut  the  prophetic  verse — in  prose 
it  may  be  rendered  :  "  When  Mark  shall  bring  us  Easter,  and 
Anthony  shall  sing  praises  at  Pentecost,  and  John  shall 
swing  the  censer  at  the  feet  of  Corpus  Domini,  then  shall  the 
whole  earth  resound  with  weepings  and  wailings."  Now,  it 
so  happens  that  next  year  Easier  falls  on  St.  Mark's  Day, 
Pentecost  on  that  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  the  Corpus 
Domini  comes  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day,  June  24.  Here, 
then,  are  the  first  conditions  of  the  prophecy  fulfilled,  so  that 
now  believers  in  prophecies  and  anxious-minded  persons 
generally  have  only  to  sit  down  and  think  of  everything  dis- 
agreeable that  can  possibly  happen  to  this  poor  old  planet 
and  the  dwellers  thereon  between  January  and  December, 
1SS6.  And,  really,  if  the  cyclones,  and  earthquakes,  and 
epidemics,  and  "  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  "  of  the  years  1S82- 
3-4-5  are  to  be  eclipsed,  the  prospect  is  not  an  agreeable 
one. 

One  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  traveling  in  Sweden  is  the 
extreme  quiet  and  lack  of  flurry.  The  Swedish  are  a  taciturn 
and  noiseless  people.  They  do  much  by  signs,  and  never 
shout ;  a  Swedish  crowd  makes  singularly  little  sound. 
Swedes,  even  of  the  lowest  class,  never  push  or  jostle.  It  is 
the  custom  to  do  so  much  bowing  and  hat-lifting  that  one  is 
obliged  to  move  quite  slowly  to  give  time  for  this  courtesy. 
When  a  train  leaves  a  platform,  or  a  steamboat  a  pier,  all  the 
lookers-on  lift  their  hats  to  the  departing  passengers  and  bow 
to  them,  a  compliment  returned  by  the  travelers.  If  you 
address  the  poorest  person  in  the  street  you  must  lift  your 
hat.  A  gentleman  passing  a  lady  on  the  stairs  of  a  hotel 
must  do  the  same.  To  enter  a  shop  or  a  bank  with  one's  hat 
on  is  a  terrible  breach  of  good  manners.  If  you  enter  or 
leave  a  coffee-room  you  must  bow  to  all  occupants.  Passen 
gers  on  board  the  little  steamers  which  ply  about  Stockholm 
invariably  raise  their  hats  to  the  occupants  of  any  other  boat 
which  passes  near  them.  The  very  men  in  charge  of  the 
locks  on  the  canal  bow  politely  to  the  sailors  as  the  boats  go 
through. 

A  singular  illustration  of  the  persistence  with  which  the 
Japanese  adhere  to  their  family  vocations  is  seen  in  an  an- 
nouncement, in  a  recent  Japanese  newspaper,  that  a  certain 
celebrated  dancing-master  was  to  hold  a  service,  in  April 
last,  in  honor  of  the  one  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  his  ancestor,  who  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  take  up 
the  profession. 

The  Siamese  Minister,  Prince  Nares,  accompanied  by  four 
sons  of  the  King  of  Siam,  has  been  making  a  tour  of  England. 


King  Redwald's  Altars. 

When  Edwin  reigned  in  Britain, 

And  Redwald  reigned  in  Kent, 
The  news  of  Christ's  religion 

Throughout  the  country  went. 

Edwin  embraced  it  warmly, 
Unquestioning,  content 
'  I  will  not  be  too  hasty," 

Said  the  canny  King  of  Kent. 

'  It  may  be  Christ  is  strongest, 
And  the  Devil  safely  pent ; 
Rut  till  I  am  quite  certain," 
Said  Redwald  King  of  Kent, 

'  I'll  give  to  neither  worship 
Unqualified  assent. 
My  temple  has  two  altars;" 
(Oh,  canny  King  of  Kent!) 

'  The  foremost  and  the  biggest 
To  Christ  henceforth  is  lent; 
But  the  small  one  in  the  corner," 
Said  Redwald  King  of  Kent, 

'  I'll  keep  burning  to  the  Devil, 
That  he  may  see  I  meant 
To  do  him  no  dishonor," 

Said  the  canny  King  of  Kent 

Christians  rule  now  in  Britain, 

And  Christians  rule  in  Kent; 
And  men  suppose  the  Devil 

Is  dead,  or  safely  pent; 

But  in  some  sacred  corner 

The  most  of  them  consent 
To  give  him  one  small  altar, 

Like  Redwald  King  of  Kent. 

—Helen  Jackson  ( H.  H.J 


-■■ 


See-Saw. 

We  were  playing  at  see -saw  — 

'Twas  thirteen  years  ago  — 
Sweet  little  Patience  Preston, 

With  her  brow  as  white  as  snow. 
With  her  eyes  of  sunny  blue. 

And  her  curls  of  golden  shine; 
I  thought  her  the  dearest  little  girl, 

And  vowed  she  should  be  mine. 

But  we  were  only  five  years  old  — 

Love  was  the  prize  we  sought  — 
That  I  was  rich  and  she  was  poor 

We  never  gave  a  thought. 
But  we  were  only  five  years  old, 

And  we  are  eighteen  now, 
And  she  is  rich  and  I  am  poor, 

And  when  we  meet  —  we  bow. 

— /.  £ 


At  the  Piano. 

Before  the  ivory  keys  she  sat 

And  touched  the  notes — but  all  of  that 

Was  much  like  other  people  at 

A  grand  piano; 
But  suddenly,  when  all  was  still, 
Across  my  heart  there  came  a  thrill, 
Responsive  to  a  mellow  trill 

Of  soft  soprano. 

Then  all  seemed  changed.     The  little  room 
Was  fragrant  with  a  faint  perfume, 
As  if  a  rose-bush  burst  in  bloom 

And  showed  a  blossom; 
"Twas  only  one,  I  knew  full  well — 
How  happily  it  seemed  to  dwell, 
While  first  it  lifted,   then  it  fell 

Upon  her  bosom. 

Outstretched  a  little  was  her  chin, 

A  solitary  dimple  in, 

Which  seemed  to  say:  "When  I  begin 

To  change  and  alter, 
Beware!    Young  Cupid  lurketh  near!" 
Alas,   I  did  not  choose  to  hear, 
And  soon  my  lips  a  timid  "  Dear" 

Began  to  falter. 

And  on,  and  on,  throughout  that  song  — 
The  notes  now  faint,  now  clear  and  strong — 
My  heart  grew  restless,  till  ere  long 

I  touched  her  shoulder. 
The  finger  from  the  white  keys  dropped — 
Down  from  her  lips  the  songster  hopped, 
The  music  note  by  note  was  stopped, 

And  then  I  told  her. 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman, 


A  Woman's  "No." 

She  had  a  parcel,  small  and  round. 

One  lovely  afternoon  last  summer, 
I  offered,  as  in  duty  bound, 
To  take  it  from  her. 

She  thanked  me,  with  a  gracious  smile, 
As  sweet  as  rosy  lips  could  make  it  ; 
It  was  so  small,  'twas  not  worth  while 
To  let  me  lake  it. 

Again  I  offered,  as  before. 

Of  that  slight  burden  to  relieve  her. 
She'd  rather  not — "Pray  say  no  more!" 
"1  would  really  grieve  her. 

I  ceased  to  plead— she  seemed  content — 

The  thing  was  small,  and  neatly  corded. 
And  so  along  our  way  we  went, 
To  where  she  boarded. 

But  when  upon  the  stoop  she  stood. 

And  ere  our  last  adieus  were  uttered, 
She  eyed  me  in  a  roguish  mood, 
And  softly  muttered, 

As  swung  the  door  to  let  her  through. 
And  left  me  there  all  unresisting, 
"  I  don't  think  very  much  of  you 

For  not  insisting."  — Arthur  Graham. 

-September  Century. 


Since  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Custer's  "Boots  and  Saddles,"  the 
Chicago  Trihunehas  secured  her  as  its  New  York  correspondent.  This 
is  much  plcasanter  work  than  writing  business  letters  for  the  Society  of 
Decorative  Art. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Actresses  are  the  best  class  of  patrons  to  photograph. 
They  have  been  pictured  so  often,  know  how  to  dress  artisti- 
rally  both  their  clothing  and  hair,  and  are  willing  to  accept 
iny  sensible  suggestions  from  the  artist  in  charge — which  is 
"ar  more  than  many  society  people  will  do.  Too  many  think 
hey  have  nothing  to  do  personally  with  the  photographs. 
They  can  dress  in  any  manner,  wear  anything,  pose  as 
leases  them,  and  they  will  be  taken  artistically.  This  is  an 
erroneous  impression.  You  take  a  lady  with  a  mass  of  white 
iround  her  neck,  and  after  she  is  photographed  that  white 
.vill  detract  from  the  look  of  her  face.  The  contrast  between 
he  stuff  and  the  flesh-tints  in  life  are  lost  in  the  likeness,  to 
.he  detriment  of  the  facial  expression.  The  high-sleeve 
dresses  of  to-day  are  ugly,  and  distort  the  form.  High  dress- 
.ng  about  the  neck  is  to  be  avoided  for  ladies.  The  Greek 
style  of  hair-dressing — close  to  the  head,  rather  plain  in 
ront.  and  twisted  into  a  coil  at  the  back  of  the  neck — is  the 
:>nly  sensible  way  for  a  lady  to  be  photographed.  It  shows 
}ff  her  head  prettily,  and  always  looks  refined  and  artistic. 
High  coiffures,  waves,  bangs,  frizzes,  and  other  devices  for 
^ranium  ornamentation,  may  be  the  rage,  but  in  a  photo- 
Taph  they  look  ridiculous  and  foolish  after  the  fashion  has 
rhanged.  A  low  neck  in  a  dress  is  becoming  to  nearly  every 
lady  in  a  picture,  for  it  gives  a  chance  at  head-posing  which 
is  not  affected  by  collars,  ruches,  etc.,  that  extend  almost  to 
the  chin.  Ladies  make  by  far  the  best  subjects,  and  give 
more  time  and  attention  to  their  purpose  than  men.  They 
•frequently  make  an  engagement  with  a  photographer  for  an 
i  entire  morning's  attention,  and  come  with  a  half-dozen 
dresses,  in  which  they  are  photographed.  The  clothing 
worn  by  men  is  inartistic  and  hides  the  outlines  of  their  fig- 
lures,  particularly  their  trousers,  which  are  as  ungraceful  as 
can  be  imagined.  A  short  man  ought  never  to  wear  a  sack- 
coat  ;  it  destroys  the  lines  of  his  form.  In  a  Prince  Albert 
garment  a  man  can  nearly  every  time  look  well  in  a  photo- 
I  graph. 

Lawn-tennis  was  being  played  on  the  Long  Branch  grounds 
of  a  wealthy  family,  and  the  game  struck  a  spectator  as  being 
inordinately  elaborate  in  its  movements.  Every  pose  and 
stir  was  laboriously  careful  in  its  grace;  at  the  same  time  there 
I  was  a  strange  disregard  of  the  real  progress  of  the  game.  A 
i' glance  at  the  adjacent  veranda  revealed  an  amateur  photog- 
rapher making  a  series  of  instantaneous  views  in  which  the 
players  would  be  shown  in  a  succession  of  attitudes.  A 
hundred  prepared  plates  were  in  the  holders,  ready  to  be  ex- 
posed one  after  another,  and  the  scheme  contemplated  the 
printing  of  copies  from  these  numerous  negatives  so  that  every 
person  portrayed  could  have  a  bound  volume  of  the  pictures. 


ing  else  except  my  slippers  and  stockings  all  day  until  I  dress 
for  dinner,  but  I  suppose  there  is  no  use  asking  you  to  do 
so.  I  wish  you  would;  it  is  so  comfortable.'  No  use,  indeed; 
I  should  hope  not.  I  tell  her  I  think  it  is  awful,  and  that  I 
should  be  afraid  I  should  be  found  dead,  and  so  on.  But 
she  laughs  and  shrugs  her  shoulders  as  she  replies  that  there 
is  nobody  at  home  to  find  her  dead  except  the  duenna,  and 
she  adds  that  she  rather  suspects  that  the  first  few  years  of 
her  life  she  seldom  wore  anything  at  all  in  the  house. 
It  is  just  as  hot  here  as  in  Cuba,  she  says,  and  she  can't 
think  why  everybody  does  not  dress  as  she  does." 


1      Students  of  royal  manners  and  customs  may  read  a  list  two 
columns  long  of  presents  to  Princess  Beatrice  on  her  wed- 
ding.     Very  great  people  figure  in  the  catalogue  of  donors, 
and  some  who  are  not  so  great.     The  Queen  is  down  for  four 
[  separate  gifts;  not  one  of  them  an  Indian  shawl.     The  In- 
I  dian  shawls,  of  which  we  have  heard  for  so  many  years  past, 
,  are  perhaps  all  given  away.     The  Empress  of  Germany  and 
!  ex-Empress  of  the  French  are  both  on  the  list,  and  there  are 
i  princes,  princesses,  grand  duchesses,  duchesses  who  are  not 
\  grand,  and  peers  and  peeresses  of  various  degree.     The  gifts 
I  express  conventional  good-will  much  more  than  freshness  of 
1  fancy  or  inventiveness  of  mind.     Not  many  things  that  may 
not  be  found  on  the  lists  of  the  tradesmen  who  kindly  under- 
take to  relieve  the  buyer  of  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  him- 
'  self.     It  is  not  supposed  that  a  bride  can  ever  have  too  many 
jewels,  or  clocks,  or  fans,  or  salt-cellars,  or  spoons.     But  why 
should  the  Princess   Beatrice  be  supposed  to  want  a  snuff- 
i  box  ?    Why  should   a  certain  American  watch  company  of- 
fer a  chased  gold  hunting  watch  to  her  royal  highness  ?     Is 
a  princess  supposed  to  make  her  own  clothes  or  to  have 
much  use  for  the  sewing  machine  which  is  the  gift  of  a  sew- 
ing machine  company  ?      Who  is  Mr.  Midlins  who  enriches 
the  collection  with  a  painted  photograph  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd?    What  is  a  velvet  border  in  lustra  painting?      What 
are  the  two  volumes  of  "  Daily  Light,"  given  by  "  the  maid- 
ens of  the  United  Kingdom  "  as  a  pendant  to  a  copy  of  the 
Bible?     Perhaps  the  most  interesting  item  of  all  is  a  "Jade 
ornament  brought  from  China  by  General  Gordon  in  1865, 
that  had  belonged  to  the  Emperor  Hien  Fung,  called  the 
Gem  of  Bright  Gems;  given  by  Miss  Gordon."      Literature 
is  represented  by  a  series  of  the  English  poets  in  an  oak 
book-case,  by  a  leather  case  containing  Shakespeare's  works, 
and  by  seven  volumes  of  "  Gleanings  of  the  Past,"  by  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone — these  last  given  by  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone. 


A  German  proverb  says:  "Pearls  mean  tears,"  but  nearly 
all  the  daughters  of  Eve  gladly  run  the  risk  of  future  weep- 
ing so  that  they  feel  on  their  white  shoulders  the  cold  caress 
of  the  translucent  gem.  Pearls  are  in  reality  the  only  orna- 
ment of  value  which  young  girls  should  wear.  *  In  some  fam- 
ilies it  is  customary  for  the  nearest  relations  of  a  female 
child — grandparents,  godfathers,  or  uncles — to  present  her 
on  even'  birthday  with  one  pearl  each,  worth  perhaps  not 
more  than  twenty  dollars,  but  when  she  comes  out  amount- 
ing to  a  necklace.  The  more  important  sets  are  either 
heirlooms  or  wedding  presents,  of  which  she  only  takes  pos- 
session on  her  marriage.  Some  women  never  remove  a  sin- 
gle string  of  pearls  from  their  necks,  wearing  them  by  day 
and  by  night,  and  hiding  them  under  frills  or  stiff  collars  in 
morn  ing- dress.  It  is,  however,  still  a  vexed  question  if  by 
so  doing  they  prevent  the  discoloring  and  sickness  which  is 
said  to  come  to  pearls  if  left  in  their  cases,  or  if  the  moisture 
of  the  skin  is  not,  in  fact,  injurious  to  them.  The  finest  pink 
pearls  known  are  those  of  the  ex-Queen  of  Spain,  Isabella. 
The  brother  of  the  German  Emperor,  Prince  Charles,  was 
passionately  fond  of  black  pearls,  and  had  collected  some 
valuable  specimens,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  widow  of 
his  only  son,  who  died  lately — the  Red  Prince. 


The  present  style  of  perfectly  fitting  gowns  demands  under- 
wear that  shall  be  without  a  wrinkle,  and  undergarments  are 
now  fashioned  of  Jersey  cloth  that  fit  the  figure  as  if  they 
were  part  thereof.  These  garments  have  the  seams  made  as 
carefully  as  those  of  hosiery,  and  are  beautifully  finished. 
The  neck  is  arranged  for  the  insertion  of  ribbon  if  desired, 
and  is  quite  ornamental.  The  fineness  and  elasticity  of  these 
garments  commend  them  to  all  women  whose  general  appear- 
ance is  to  be  sans  faute. 

"  Clara  Belle"  has  found  a  beautiful  Cuban  girl  spending 
the  summer  in  a  hammock  on  the  top  of  her  father's  house  in 
New  York.  The  veracious  lady  thus  writes  in  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer:  "A  veritable  garden  it  would  seem  on  close  inspec- 
tion, with  gaudy  flowers  and  tiny  palms  in  great  green  boxes 
on  a  housetop,  clad  with  costly  matting  and  appointed  with  a 
great  framework  so  arranged  that  sheets  of  canvas  on  rollers 
can  be  moved  forward  and  backward  to  shield  part  of  the 
roof  from  sunshine  or  all  of  it  from  rain.  Behind  a  lattice 
screen,  open  to  let  the  breeze  through,  but  capable  of  being 
closed  for  privacy's  sake,  you  would  see  the  handsome  face 
of  a  young  girl — so  pretty  a  face  that  you  never  would  forget 
it  afterward.  She  is  my  Cuban  friend,  and  is  swinging  to  and 
fro  in  a  brilliant  hammock.  (  You  must  be  real  Cuban,'  she 
says,  and  takes  me  to  her  room,  where  she  says  I  must  dis- 
robe. She  wears  a  beautiful  blue  close-fitting  flannel  wrapper, 
with  an  edging  of  lace  down  the  front,  at  the  sleeves,  and 
around  the  bottom.  The  mate  to  it,  but  pink  in  color,  she 
tosses  on  the  bed  to  me,  saying  as  she  does  so,  'I  wear  noth- 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


A  secret  of  tennis  toilets  is  rather  recklessly  exposed  in 
the  window  of  a  Philadelphia  store  in  which  the  true  inward- 
ness of  feminine  costuming  is  sold.  The  garments  worn  at 
the  game  by  thin  girls — and  plump  ones  are  ill-adapted  to 
display  themselves  attractively  at  it — are  made  moderately 
loose,  so  that  the  movements  of  the  inclosed  form  may  look 
willowy  and  pliant.  A  corset  is  not  desirable,  because  it 
stiffens  the  body,  and  those  whose  physical  conformation  ad- 
mits of  its  absence  invariably  discard  it.  But  there  is  a  sort 
of  harness  composed  of  tapes,  and  intended  to  be  worn  by 
the  tennis  girl.  This  thing  straps  fast  to  the  body,  and  on  it 
all  the  requisites  for  shapeliness  are  fastened.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  plan  ought  to  be  obvious  to  every  thoughtful 
reader. 

A  ball  in  a  Greek  house  in  Rhodes  is  a  thing  forever  to  be 
remembered.  The  dresses  of  the  ladies  would  provoke  a 
smile  from  even  the  most  indifferent  beholder.  Round 
dances  are  not  much  appreciated,  but  what  they  really  love 
is  a  species  of  romping  quadrille  with  most  complicated  fig- 
ures, through  which  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  puts  you  in 
vile  French.  On  one  occasion  this  official  insisted  on  direct- 
ing us  to  dance  a  variety  of  the  lady's  chain,  which  he  called 
"  chaine  de  chevaliers,"  and  which  my  partner  naively  re- 
marked was  excusable  in  a  place  which  is  everywhere  haunt- 
ed by  reminiscences  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes.  When  the 
romp  was  over  we  conducted  our  partners  to  the  smoking- 
room,  where  the  chaperones  were  sitting  smoking  cigarettes, 
and  where  the  air  was  dense  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco.  I 
noticed  that  the  younger  ladies  did  not  venture  on  the  entire 
control  of  a  cigarette  themselves,  but  pressed  their  partners 
to  do  so,  with  a  view  to  enjoying  an  occasional  pull.  Supper 
was  provided  on  the  most  primitive  principles — a  large  dish 
of  tinned  lobster  salad  was  put  on  a  table,  round  which  every 
one  crowded  ;  those  who  were  not  lucky  enough  to  secure  a 
knife  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  their  fingers  into  the  tempt- 
ing dish.  Glasses  of  wine  circulated  freely,  and  after  the  re- 
past was  over  the  ball  degenerated  into  a  scene  worthy  of  a 
Parisian  music-hall.  No  wonder  the  Turks  smiled  a  little  as 
they  watched  this  scene,  and  retired  as  soon  as  politeness 
would  permit. — Ex. 


A  titled  Englishman  who  was  very  extensively  entertained 
two  winters  ago  by  many  of  the  best  New  Yorkers,  was  quite 
the  cad  when  his  host  in  New  York  went  to  London.  One 
gentleman  in  particular,  who  dined  him  frequently  when  he 
was  on  this  side,  met  him  one  day  at  one  of  the  London 
clubs,  and  the  only  attention  paid  him  by  the  Britisher  was 
to  ask  him  how  long  he  intended  to  remain  in  the  metropolis. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  London  hotels  are  not  at 
all  anxious  to  have  Americans  as  customers.  A  gentleman 
recently  went  to  three  of  the  best  known  hotels  to  secure 
rooms  for  some  friends.  The  proprietor,  when  informed 
that  they  were  Americans,  without  giving  any  reason  what- 
ever, unblushingly  denied  that  he  had  any  vacant  rooms,  al- 
though he  had  previously  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  ac- 
commodate them.  A  well-known  tailor  has  a  placard  hung 
out  in  his  shop  saying,  "  No  Americans  Served,"  while  an- 
other tradesman,  a  bootmaker,  flatly  refuses  to  make  a  pair 
of  boots  for  an  American  gentleman,  saying  that  Yankees 
gave  him  so  much  trouble  that  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to 
bother  with  them. 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  "J.  E.  Tippett, 
P.  O.  Box  2546,  San  Francisco,  Cal."  Original  problems,  games,  solutions, 
and  correspondence  on  Chess  matters  solicited. 

Problem  162.— By  F.  B.  Phelps,  Sandwich,  I1L 

White— King  at  Q3;  Queen  at  KKt5;  Knights  ai  K5,  QB5. 

Black— King  at  Q4 ;  Pawns  at  Q3,  Q5. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Problem  163.— By  John  O.  Flagg,  West  Boylston,  Mass. 
BLACK. 


One  of  the  society  ladies  at  Newport  says :  "  I  could  give 
a  party  to-morrow  and  have  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  young, 
beautiful,  and  wealthy  women  as  guests.  But  when  it  comes 
to  young  men,  I  couldn't  muster  more  than  six.  Such  as  I 
could  scare  up  are  sated  with  adulation,  so  spoiled  by  pass- 
ing for  more  than  they  are  worth,  that  they  would  be  unen- 
durable." Then  she  went  on  to  tell  how  thoroughly  selfish, 
inconsiderate,  and  hateful  some  of  these  first-class  young 
men  are.  They  accept  invitations,  and  then  assume  a  bored 
air  when  they  are  being  entertained.  They  turn  up  their 
noses  at  dancing.  "  Oh,  no,"  they  "get  enough  of  that  in 
the  winter."  They  treat  heiresses  patronizingly,  are  tired  of 
them  or  pretend  to  be.  They  affect  satiety,  and  deem  it  the 
interesting  thing  to  show  great  boredom  on  all  social  occa- 
sions. Trie  story  goes  that  some  of  them  find  the  society  of 
young  and  beautiful  heiresses  so  tiresome  that  they  skip  off 
to  the  servants'  balls  and  dance  like  jumping  jacks  with  the 
maids  of  white  caps  and  aprons  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

Solutions  of  Problems. 


No.  150- 
No.  151- 


1— Kt  KB5 

1— BK7 

2— Q  R7  ch 

3 — Q  Kt  sq,  mates. 

(a)  1 

2— Q  R7  ch 

3 — Q  x  P,  mates. 


1— B  x  B  (a) 
2— K  B8 

1— PKt8 

2— K  B8 


Game  No.  82. 
Game  played  August  10,  between  Captain  G.  H.  Mackenzie  and  Mr. 
I.  Gunsberg,  at  the  Counties  Chess  Association  Meeting.      Game  and 
notes  (condensed;  from  The  Field. 


RUY  LOPEZ. 


Whitt. 
Mackenzie. 
1— P  K4 
2— Kt  KB3 
3-B  Kt3 
4-BR4 
S-PQ4 
6 — Castles 
7-PK3 
8— Kt  x  P 
9— Q  x  Kt 
10— B  Kt3 
11— RPxKt 
12— B  B4  (a) 
13— Kt  B3 
14-QR  Q  sq 
15-K1Q3 
16— R  Q3 
17— KR  Qsq 
18—  P  x  P 
19 — Kt  x  B 
2o— B  K5 
21— R  Kt3 
22 — R  K  sq 


Black. 
Gunsberg. 

1— P  K4 

2— Kt  QB3 

3-P  QR3 

4— Kt  B3 

5— Px  P 

6— BK2 

7-Kt  K5 

8— Kt  x  Kt 

9— Kt  B4 
10 — Kt  x  B 
11 — CastJes 
12— PQKt4(b) 
13— B  Kt2 
14-B  QB3 
15-K  R  sq  (c) 
16— R  B  sq 
17-P  B3 
18— B  x  P 
19— Q  x  Kt 
20 — Q  K2 
21— R  B2 
22— Q  B  sq 


White. 

23— Q  KR4 
24— R  R3 
25-B  B3 
26— R  K13 
27-P  KM  (d) 
28— Qx  P 
29— QQ4 
30— R  K2 
31-P  K13 
32-Q  Q2 
33-B  K5 
34-P  R4  (f) 
35-R  Kt5 
36-BQ4 
37-P  KB3 
38-PRs 
39— B  x  P 
40— BQ4 
41-P  R6  lg) 
42— P  x  P  ch 
43— B  x  R  ch 


Black. 

23-P  Q3 
24— Q  Kt  sq 
25— QR  B  sq 
26— PQR4 
27— P  x  P 
28— B  Q2 
29— B  64 
30— B  Kt3 
3i-R  B5 
32-P  Q4  (e) 
33— KR  B2 
34— RK2 
35-B  K5 
36— RQ2 
37-B  B4 
38-PB4 
39— RBsq 
40— R  x  P 
4t-R  x  Q  (h) 
42— R  x  P 
43-QxB 


44" 


-R  K8  ch  and  mates  next  move. 


(a)  Captain  Mackenzie  claims  this  as  his  own  continuation.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  prevent  12 — P  KB3;  in  that  case  White  would  win  a  pawn 
with  13  Q  B4  ch,  K  R  sq ;  14  P  x  P  followed  by  15  B  x  P. 

(b)  It  was  suggested  that  Black  play  here  12—  P  QB3.  followed  by 
13 — P  B3;  but  White  would  maintain  the  superior  position — e.  g..  12 — 
PQB3;  13  P  B4,  P  B3;  14  R  Qsq,  Px  P;  15  B  x  P,  B  B3 ;  16  P  B5, 
B  x  B ;  17  Q  x  B,  Q  B3 ;  18  Q  x  Q,  R  x  Q  :  19  Kt  B3  and  White  has 
Knight  against  Bishop  and  a  belter  developed  game. 

(c)  If  15— B  x  Kt,  then  16  Q  x  B,  P  Q3  ;  17  P  x  P.  B  x  P;  18  B  x  B. 
P  x  B.  It  might  be  preferred  to  the  conliuation  in  the  text,  which 
brought  Black  into  hopeless  difficulty. 

(d)  If  27  B  x  RP,  then  27— R  B5;  28  R  K14,  Q  Q4.  with  a  faircoun- 
ter  attack. 

(e)  Black  has  practically  no  move  at  his  disposal,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  move  the  advance  Bishop  from  the  diagonal. 

(f)  The  following  prettv  variation  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bird :  34  R 
xB,  Px  R;  33  R  K3,  R'B4;  36  R  R3  ch,  R  R3;  37  R  x  R  ch,  PxR; 
38  Q  R6  ch,  Q  R2;  39  B  x  P  ch.  K  Kt  sq;  40  Q  x  Q  ch,  K  x  Q  ;  41  B 
x  R  and  wins. 

(g)  A  worthy  conclusion  to  a  splendidly  plaved  game. 

(h)  If  41— Q  QBsq.  White  wins  with  42  BxPch,  K  Kt  sq  ;  43BB3 
dis.  ch,  K  B  sq  ;  44  R  x  B  ch,  etc.    . 


Some  of  our  exchanges  are  agitating  the  question  of  holding  an 
American  chess  congress.  Such  a  project  must  certainly  commend  itself 
to  every  lover  of  the  game  ;  and  in  view  of  the  interest  at  present  mani- 
fested throughout  the  country,  evidenced  by  the  number  of  chess  clubs 
and  the  constantly  increasing  chess  columns,  it  would  seem  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  making  preparations  at  once,  that  the  contemplated 
meeting  may  be  held  at  an  early  date. 

♦ 

In  the  Hamburg  Tournament,  the  first  prize  of  £50  was  won,  with  a 
score  of  12  games  out  of  17,  by  I.  Gunsberg,  the  winner  of  the  British 
Chess  .Association  Tourney.  The  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
prizes,  amounting  to  ^93,  were  divided  between  Messrs.  Blackbume, 
English,  Mason,  Tarrasch.  and  Weiss,  each  having  scored  11  %  games. 
The  seventh  prize  of  £7  was  won  by  Captain  George  H.  Mackenzie. 
•> 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Counties  Chess  Association,  at  Hereford,  Eng- 
land. J.  H.  Blackbume  won  the  first  prize,  of  eighty  pounds  ;  Messrs. 
H.  E.  Bird  and  E.  Schallopp,  tie,  and  division  of  second  and  third 
prizes,  of  twenty-five  and  fifteen  pounds,  respectively,  and  Captain 
George  H.  Mackenzie,  the  fourth  prize,  of  ten  pounds. 
♦ 

In  the  Major  Tournament  of  the  Scottish  Chess  Association,  Mr.  D. 
Y.  Mills  won  the  twenty-five-pound  champion   cup,  which  carries  with 
it  the  championship  of  Scotland,  and  Mr.  J.  Fraizer  won  second  prize. 
These  prizes  were  won  against  twelve  contestants. 
m- 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the  Chess  Editors'  Association  are 
P.  Bull,  Detroit,  president ;  G.  Reichhclm,  secretary :  and  Ben.  R.  Fos- 
ter, St.  Louis,  treasurer. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    IMMORALITY    OF    LONDON. 


'Cockaigne"   explains  why  the   Recent  Exposures  are   Disregarded. 


The  glaring  inconsistencies  of  society  in  England,  more 
particularly  among  the  upper  classes,  from  a  moral  point  of 
view  especially,  afford  constant  food  for  thought.  Take  the 
recent  "scandal"  set  afloat  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Was 
there  ever  a  case  brought  forward  which  in  all  its  bearings 
and  phases  called  more  thoroughly  for  the  attention  of 
moral  people  —  which  demanded  the  bending  of  their 
every  energy  to  the  suppression  of  the  immoral  and  vicious 
practices  brought  to  light  through  the  courageous  instru- 
mentality of  one  fearless  journal  ?  And  not  alone  is  the 
shameless  traffic  in  young  girls'  virtue,  as  a  trade  and  pro- 
fession under  society's  nose,  told  to  it  in  the  pages  of  this 
public-spirited  newspaper,  but  it  is  assured  to  it  over  the  sig- 
natures of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  of  York,  of 
Cardinal  Manning,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  some  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  who  formed  the  committee  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  matter,  that,  "after  careful  examination, 
they  find  that  sufficient  grounds  do  exist  for  the  publication 
of  the  article."  Yet  what  does  society  do?  Set  to  work 
and  either  individually  or  collectively  proceed  to  stamp  out 
the  evil  ?  Oh,  dear,  no.  The  subject  is  too  dirty  a  one  for 
their  scented  fingers  to  touch;  too  odoriferous  of  nastiness 
for  nice  people  to  sully  their  sweet-scented  minds  with  a  dis- 
tant whiff  of  its  filthy  fumes.  Instead  of  applauding  the 
nobility  of  purpose  and  independence  of  character  shown  by 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  fearlessly  publishing  to  the  world 
the  existence  of  this  great  wrong ;  instead  of  upholding  by 
word  and  deed  the  publishers  and  editors  of  the  brave  jour- 
nal, no  stone  seems  to  be  left  unturned  by  the  squeamish 
Pharisees  and  prigs  with  which  "society"  abounds,  to  in- 
jure and  ruin  the  paper  and  its  owners, 

The  columns  of  the  different  papers,  the  Times  and  Morn- 
ing Post  especially,  fairly  teem  with  letters  abusive  of  the 
Pall  MaWs  course  in  bringing  so  distasteful  a  condition  of 
things  to  the  notice  of  families.  "  Rectors,"  "  Vicars," 
"country  gentlemen,"  "mothers,"  " guardians,"  and  u ftatres 
familiarum  "  innumerable  rush  into  print  and  hurl  anathemas 
at  the  head  of  the  luckless  paper  that  has  had  the  audacity 
to  print  matter  unfit  for  the  perusal  of  their  wives  and 
daughters.  In  the  affected  care  of  their  own  tender  ones 
they  lose  sight  of  their  duty  to  their  fellow- creatures  alto- 
gether. Because,  through  the  lucky  accident  of  birth  or 
money,  their  daughters  are  removed  beyond  the  dangers  of 
the  immoral  practices  exposed,  the  subject  should  have  re- 
mained a  sealed  one,  untouched  and  unventilated,  and  only 
interfered  with  in  the  most  quiet  and  secret  manner  by  the 
police.  No  thought  is  given  to  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes,  dear  though  they  may  be  to  their  parents ;  no  care 
is  shown  for  the  moral  welfare  of  anybody  beyond  their  own 
sphere.  "  It  does  not  touch  us"  says  society;  it  is  no  "con- 
cern of  ours  if  poor  and  friendless,  innocent  and  unprotected 
girls  are  duped  and  ruined  to  gratify  the  beastly  lusts  of  the 
males  of  our  order.  It  is  their  own  look  out — not  ours.  Our 
daughters  are  in  no  danger ;  and  we  consider  it  a  most  un- 
necessary proceeding  for  any  respectable  paper  to  have  pub- 
lished such  things.  It  has  given  us  such  a  lot  of  trouble  to 
keep  the  matter  from  our  wives  and  daughters.  Instead  of 
being  left  in  peace  and  quietness,  we  have  had  the  bother  of 
destroying  the  paper,  lest  it  should  fall  under  their  eyes." 

All  of  which  only  goes  to  show  the  depth  of  the  moral 
principle  which  governs  high  society  as  a  a  whole.  If  all  the 
care  and  watchfulness  that  is  bestowed  upon  girls  in  high  life 
means  anything,  it  should  go  beyond  the  mere  acts  of  pre- 
vention in  the  reading  of  novels,  the  walking  alone  with 
young  gentlemen,  the  dancing  of  more  than  one  dance  with 
any  one  man  at  a  ball,  the  seeing  of  any  young  gentleman 
who  calls  except  in  the  presence  of  their  mother,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  little,  trifling  "watch-doggeries"  with 
which  the  lives  of  high-born  girls  are  hampered  in  England. 
It  should  not  merely  partake  of  enforced  and  meaningless 
rules,  laid  down  and  adhered  to  for  appearance's  sake  only, 
and  because  "  it  is  the  way  a  lady  should  be  brought  up."  It 
should  go  beyond  mere  form,  and  consist  of  a  course  of 
moral  teaching,  and  the  observance  of  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  moral  womanhood  of  no  particular  class.  Woman  as 
woman  and  youth  as  youth  should  only  be  considered.  To 
tell  a  girl  that  she  must  only  do  "  thus  and  so  "  because  it  is 
proper  for  her  to  do  so,  and  for  no  other  and  greater  reason, 
will  never  lead  to  lasting  good.  If  it  did,  we  should  see  less 
of  elopements,  liaisons,  seductions,  and  divorces  among  the 
women,  married  and  single,  of  English  high  life.  If  it  did, 
there  would  be  no  danger  to  a  girl  in  letting  her  read  any- 
thing, or  go  anywhere  alone  with  a — gentleman.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  don't  know  many  young  gentlemen  in  England  to- 
day with  whom  I  should  be  willing  to  trust  any  girl  alone. 
Her  sensibilities  would  be  insulted,  if  no  more.  But  that  is 
not  her  fault,  or  it  would  not  be  if  she  thoroughly  understood 
herself.  At  all  events,  there  would  be  no  danger  to  her. 
But  I  am  lapsing  into  a  dissertation  on  the  moral  instruction 
of  young  women,  which  I  have  no  intention  of  giving.  What 
I  especially  desired  to  point  out,  and  what  I  began  by  refer- 
ring to,  was  the  utter  inconsistency  of  high  society,  not  only 
in  ignoring  as  much  as  it  can  the  prevalence  in  a  grade  be- 
neath it  of  immoral  practices,  but  in  being  incensed(as  it  is) 
at  the  fact  that  an  effort  has  been  made  to  suppress  the  evil. 
Still,  one  is  not  so  very  much  surprised  when  one  comes 
to  think  it  well  over.  Whatever  this  selfishly  good  bringing 
up  of  young  girls  in  high  life  may  be,  be  it  strict  or  be  it 
loose,  certainly  the  present  condition  of  high  society  in  a 
moral  sense  is  sadly  deplorable.  Let  me  give  a  few  instances 
of  what  is  winked  at  and  allowed  in  the  highest  society  that 
England  can  boast.  As  a  first  illustration  I  don't  know  that 
I  can  cite  a  better  instance  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort. And  it  is  one,  as  well,  which  seems  peculiarly  apropos 
of  the  subject  we  have  just  been  considering.  Several  years 
ago  his  grace,  with  a  few  other  jovial  spirits  like  himself 
(among  whom,  it  is  said,  was  the  Prince  of  Wales),  was  din- 
ing at  the  Orleans  Club.  The  enlivening  influences  of  un- 
limited Pommery  Sec  had  reached  far  beyond  the  mellowing 
point,  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  party  seek  what 
the  Germans  call  bakjische.  I  can't  begin  to  follow  the 
subsequent  careers  of  all  the  youthful  fish  that  came  to  the 
nets  of  the  entire  party  of  licentious  libertines  on  the  occa- 
sion, but  it  is  pretty  generally  known  that  the  one  who  fell  to 


the  lot  of  his  grace  of  Beaufort  has  ever  since  remained  un- 
der his  immediate  protection,  and  at  the  present  time  is  a 
favorite  actress  on  the  London  boards.  It  is  quite  needless 
to  say  that  the  duke  is  still  "in  society." 

The  peculiar  intimacy  which  exists  between  the  Marquis 
of  Hartington  and  the  Duchess  of  Manchester  is  one  that 
in  any  decent,  consistent,  and  well-ordered  society  would  re- 
sult in  the  ostracising  of  both.  The  two  are  always  invited 
to  meet  each  other.  If  you  want  Lord  Hartington  to  come 
you  must  ask  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  and  vice  versa. 
Of  course,  on  the  surface  there  is  nothing  to  cavil  at  in 
their  conduct.  Their  affairs  are  quietly  and  judiciously  man- 
aged. But  people  know  pretty  well  what  is  going  on.  It  is 
often  wondered  why,.Lord  Hartington,  heir  as  he  is  to  a  duke- 
dom and  some  of  the  most  magnificent  estates  in  England, 
doesn't  marry.  The  fact  is,  the  Duchess  of  Manchester 
won't  let  him.  To  the  credit  of  English  women  in  high  life 
— let  us  give  them  all  the  credit  we  can,  they  need  it — the 
duchess  is  a  French  woman.  But,  all  the  same,  she  is  an 
Englishman's  wife,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  thing  attaches  to 
him.  How,  as  a  man,  let  alone  a  duke,  he  stands  it,  is  past 
comprehension.  But  he  doesn't  seem  to  mind  it  a  straw, 
and  laughs  and  grows  fat  over  what  most  men  would  regard 
as  humiliation  and  degradation. 

One  of  the  favored  "  set"  to  meet  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Goodwood  this  year,  invited  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond — as 
he  is  for  every  Goodwood  week — was  Mr.  W.  G.  Craven. 
This  gentleman's  only  son  has  just  been  up  as  co-respondent 
in  the  divorce  court  in  a  suit  brought  by  a  gentleman  named 
Bosville,  for  seducing  and  eloping  with  his  wife.  Mrs.  Bos- 
ville  is  the  daughter  of  General  Willis.  Another  co-respond- 
ent was  the  lady's  trustee  under  her  marriage  settlements, 
a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  son  of  Lord  Sidmouth — namely, 
the  Hon.  Charles  Addington.  The  letters  which  this  "hon- 
orable "  wrote  to  his  friend's  wife,  and  which  were  read  in 
court,  were  those  of  a  simple  and  out-and-out  scoundrel  and 
blackguard.  The  verdict  was  against  young  Craven,  and  the 
divorce  was  granted,  Craven  paying  the  costs.  Then  there  is 
Lord  Alington's  brother,  Colonel  Napier  Sturt.  An  officer  in 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  he  ran  away  with  the  pretty  wife  of  a 
clergyman  named  Sparke.  The  clergyman  got  a  divorce, 
and  S'uirt  married  the  lady.  The  two  go  everywhere,  and 
were  at  the  receptions  of  the  Duchess  of  Westminster  and 
the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury  a  few  nights  ago.  Again,  there 
is  the  Earl  of  Euston.  Do  you  suppose  he  is  left  out  of  any 
swell  entertainment  because  he  is  married  to  a  prostitute  ? 
I  should  fancy  not.  His  sister,  too.  She  ran  away  from  an 
invalid  husband  with  Lord  Sufneld's  brother,  the  Hon.  Wal- 
ter Harbord,  when  he  was  fleeing  to  the  continent  after  hav- 
ing been  caught  cheating  at  cards.  The  two  are  back  in 
England  again,  "  married  and  settled,"  and,  as  Lady  Eleanor 
Harbord  and  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  society  doors 
swing  open  to  her.  Harbord's  offense,  however,  still  keeps 
him  out.  You  see,  in  the  exalted  opinion  of  society,  cheating 
at  cards  is  worse  than  the  most  flagrant  immorality  and  vi- 
ciousness.  There  are  many  other  instances,  but  these  will 
do.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  is  it,  that  such  people  should 
take  any  interest  in  the  suppression  of  immorality  in  any 
shape  ?  Cockaigne. 

London,  August  14,  1885. 


Napoleon  I.  was  excessively  obstinate.  When  differences 
of  opinion  arose  he  would  storm  so  loud  and  stamp  with  his 
feet,  that  his  opponents  could  seldom  get  in  a  word.  Gen- 
eral Bernadotte,  afterward  King  of  Sweden,  had  to  put  up 
with  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  after  a  while  he 
kept  unbroken  silence  on  these  occasions.  But  this  pleased 
the  emperor  no  better,  for  once,  when  the  general  lapsed  into 
silence,  he  exclaimed :  "  Why  don't  you  speak  ?  I  see  by 
your  looks  that  you  have  weighty  objections  to  make." 
"  Certainly,  sire,"  Bernadotte  admitted.  "  Then  why  don't 
you  state  your  views?"  "Because  I  have  no  inclination  to 
argue  the  point  with  your  majesty's  boots." 


A  Texan  lawyer  produced  in  a  court  of  that  State,  the 
other  day,  a  petition  addressed  to  the  county  judge,  signed 
by  a  large  number  of  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent 
people  of  the  place,  asking  that  a  leading  and  greatly  es- 
teemed citizen  should  be  summarily  hanged.  Not  one  of 
the  signers  knew  what  he  was  signing.  The  petition  was 
got  up  and  produced  by  way  of  illustrating  the  worthless- 
ness  of  most  American  testimonials  to  character  and  fitness. 
The  national  good  nature  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble. 
The  number  of  persons  who  can  not  bear  to  refuse  a  man 
anything  except  money  is  very  large. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  appearance  of  old  age  will  soon  be  almost  unknown, 
so  cunningly  does  art  conceal  accumulated  years.  Men  are 
just  as  anxious  as  women  to  do  without  wrinkles  and  gray 
hair.  There  are  handsomely  fitted  up  rooms  in  New  York 
city  where  men  go  to  have  their  hair  and  whiskers  dyed,  their 
complexion  improved,  their  nails  manicured — and  there  are 
men  who  wear  corsets  and  elastic  garter  supporters,  and  have 
a  "military  fullness  of  chest,"  which  means,  when  translated, 
"  cotton  breastworks."  All  this  struggle  to  improve  one's 
personal  looks  is  countenanced  by  fashion  as  proper,  and  is 
even  said  to  be  a  duty. 


A  tourist  of  world-wide  experience  puts  forth  the  theory 
that  the  climate  of  California  fosters  mendacity,  irreverence, 
and  meretricious  morals.  He  holds  that  "the  habit  of  sin  in 
that  State  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  diseased  conscience  as 
of  atmospheric  pressure  and  sinister  influences  of  weather. 
They  have  practically  no  winter  there,  and  so  miss  the  best 
means  of  keeping  alive  a  realization  of  the  presence  of  a  high- 
er and  an  overruling  power,  which  people  living  in  a  sterner 
climate  can  so  easily  comprehend.  Skies  are  so  soft  and 
the  temperature  so  pleasant  that  men  are  led  to  think  lightly 
of  serious  things,  to  forget  how  to  cultivate  the  virtues." 


A  silver  dollar  weighs  nearly  an  ounce,  hence  any  letter 
not  heavier  than  a  dollar  can  go  for  a  single  two-cent  stamp. 
A  five-cent  piece  added  will  give  the  ounce. 


The   Salvation  Army   is  threatened  with   prosecution   in 
Boston  for  profanity  because  it  gives  "three  cheer  for  Jesus." 


Madame  Adam,  who  edits  the  Nouvelle  Revuey  is  said  to 
be  the  best-dressed  woman  in  Paris. 

Fred  Douglas  says  he  is  for  making  the  best  of  both  worlds, 
and  making  the  best  of  this  world  first,  because  it  comes  first 

The  sapphires  worn  by  Mrs.  Mackay,  at  the  last  Marl- 
borough House  ball,  eclipsed  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before 
seen  in  England. 

William  Glynne  Charles  Gladstone  is  the  full  name  of  the 
heir  of  Hawarden,  the  ex-premier's  grandson,  christened  in 
London  a  few  days  ago. 

The  late  Assistant  Postniaster-General  Brady  is  said  to 
have  lost  most  of  his  fortune  in  the  expenses  of  his  trials  and 
in  unfortunate  speculations. 

Miss  Lulu  Hurst  of  Georgia  has  lost  her  magnetic  power, 
but,  it  is  said,  still  retains  strength  enough  to  hold  on  to 
$50,000  made  by  her  exhibitions. 

President  Cleveland  keeps  a  scrap-book  of  excerpts  from 
the  newspapers,  in  order  to  be  informed  of  all  sorts  of  public 
opinion.  It  is  one  clerk's  sole  employment  to  collect  and 
preserve  these  things. 

The  lately  deceased  Anna,  Countess  of  Meran,  widow  of 
the  Archduke  John  of  Austria,  was  famous  in  her  youth  for 
a  beauty  which  gained  her  an  aristocratic  husband,  by  en- 
chanting him  suddenly  as  he  stopped  at  the  small  postoffice 
kept  by  her  father. 

Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  now  forty-five  years  old,  and  it 
is  said  in  London  that  she  looks  her  age.  On  the  stage  her 
face  is  unpleasantly  painted,  although  paint  and  powder  hide 
the  wrinkles.  Yet  this  remarkable  actress  and  woman  has 
still  a  strong  hold  on  popular  favor. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  death  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
five  years  of  Gabriel  Emery,  of  Lens,  Switzerland.  He 
fought  at  Borodino,  saw  Moscow  burned,  was  at  the  passage 
of  the  Beresina,  survived  the  terrible  retreat,  fought  at  Lut- 
zen  and  Bautzen,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Leipsic. 

The  mother  of  Mr.  Bartley  Campbell,  an  American  dra- 
matist, who  has  battled  many  years  for  success,  and  who  has 
finally  won  it,  died  several  days  ago  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three.  She  died,  oddly  enough,  during  the  first  week  of  her 
son's  career  as  a  New  York  manager — a  career  that  Mr. 
Campbell  has  looked  forward  to  a  long  time. 

Photographs  of  Lady  Dudley,  one  of  the  richest  and  love- 
liest of  English  widows,  appear  in  the  store  windows  of  Lon- 
don in  her  widow's  weeds.  Those  who  criticise  the  good 
taste  of  this  latest  exposition  of  titled  beauty  are  reminded 
that  the  Duchess  of  Albany  set  an  example  by  being  photo- 
graphed in  white  cap  and  black  gown  bending  over  the 
cradle  of  the  infant  duke. 

Mark  Twain  and  John  T.  Raymond  are  said  to  be  out. 
The  actor  says  that  he  never  read  any  of  the  humorist's  hu- 
mor, nor  even  the  book  out  of  which  the  play  of  "  Colonel 
Sellers"  was  made,  and  Twain  retorts  that  he  can't  endure 
the  actor's  acting  of  that  or  any  other  character.  The  ill 
feeling  arises  from  a  question  of  royalties  on  the  drama  out 
of  which  both  have  made  fortunes. 

Miss  Cleveland's  name  is  still  coupled  with  that  of  Yassar 
College,  and  there  may  yet  be  another  "president"  in  the 
Cleveland  family.  When  spoken  to  about  the  matter  re- 
cently, Professor  F.  L.  Ritter,  of  Vassar,  said :  "  Miss  Cleve- 
land may  be  chosen.  She  is  frequently  mentioned  for  the 
position.  Would  I  like  to  have  Miss  Cleveland  president  ? 
As  well  as  anybody.  She  is  a  bright  woman,  and  well  fitted 
for  the  position." 

The  achievements  of  imperial  and  royal  personages  are 
thus  summed  up :  The  Czar  and  the  King  of  Italy  are  splen- 
did horsemen,  but  the  Czar  can  not  fence  or  shoot  well. 
King  Alfonso  XII.  is  a  magnificent  swordsman;  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  is  a  dead  shot  as  a  sportsman ;  the  King  of 
Servia  is  a  most  remarkable  pistol  shot ;  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Germany  a  fine  swordsman ;  while  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  the  Archduke  Rodolph  of  Austria,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  Vladimir  are  of  the  first  force  with  the  foil. 

Thure  de  Thulstrup,  the  well-known  artist  whose  illustra- 
tions are  appearing  in  Harpers  Weekly,  is  a  stalwart  Swede, 
a  gallant  soldier,  and  a  clever  painter,  who  stands  six  feet  in 
his  stockings,  weighs  about  two  hundred  pounds,  and  looks 
as  though  he  had  never  been  sick.  Like  most  men  who  have 
not  left  their  country  for  their  country's  good,  he  is  devotedly 
attached  to  his  father-land,  besides  being  an  officer  in  its 
regular  army.  He  understands  the  horse,  and  is  a  dashing 
cavalryman.  His  studio  abounds  in  material  for  picturesque 
and  truthful  delineation  of  military  subjects. 

It  has  been  stated  persistently  in  the  newspapers  that  the 
new  Lady  Coleridge  is  an  American  woman.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  is  an  English  woman  ;  her  family  is  loyally  British 
and  highly  respectable.  Some  of  her  kinsmen,  however, 
live  in  New  York,  and  when  Lord  Coleridge  was  making 
his  tour  she  was  visiting  them.  Her  father  had  been  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Lord  Coleridge  during  many  years,  and  she 
came  to  this  country,  with  the  approval  of  her  family,  under 
the  latter's  protection.  Lord  Coleridge  cm  hardly  be  blamed 
for  objecting  to  those  thoughtless  gossips  who  have  tried  to 
make  a  scandal  out  of  his  marriage,  as  they  try  to  make  a 
scandal  out  of  everything  else. 

M.  Clemenceau,  the  new  French  Premier,  is  a  sturdy  Bre- 
ton, with  the  strongly-developed  obstinacy  characteristic  of 
his  race.  Thirty-eight  years  ago,  says  one  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, he  was  a  tiny,  charming  boy  at  Nantes,  with  sparkling, 
coal-black  eyes,  and  was  regarded  by  the  other  Breton  chil- 
dren with  a  slight  degree  of  horror  as  not  having  been  bap- 
tized. His  father,  a  doctor,  like  M.  Clemenceau  himself, 
was  one  of  the  chief  republican  leaders,  and  was  imprisoned 
at  the  coup  d'etat.  Young  Clemenceau  studied  medicine  in 
Paris,  and  after  visiting  America  established  himself  in  prac- 
tice at  the  Buttes  Montmartre,  and  soon  entered  the  Muni- 
cipal Council,  thenceforward  throwing  himself  wholly  into 
politics.  Though  his  hair  is  now  streaked  with  gray,  his 
eyes  are  as  bright  as  ever  under  his  large,  heavy  brow,  and 
a  healthy  color  tints  his  prominent  cheek-bones. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


BABBOO    ENGLISH. 


From  Notes  taken  in  India  by  J.  F.  Swift. 

The  desire  of  the  well-to-do  class  of  native  Hindus  of 
Bengal  to  obtain  places  in  the  civil  service,  and  to  fit  them- 
selves for  pursuits  where  an  easy  living  can  be  made,  has 
developed  among  them  a  marked  zeal  in  the  acquisition  of 
English,  through  the  public  schools,  of  which  there  are  many 
'in  Calcutta.  These  "  Babboos."  as  they  are  called,  are  not 
content  with  a  mere  working  knowledge  of  English,  but  as- 
pire to  the  highest  rhetorical  skill,  both  in  speech  and  written 
composition.  The  errors  made  by  this  ambitious  class  have 
given  the  name  of  "Babboo  English"  to  their  literary  efforts, 
which  afford  no  little  amusement  to  the  British  residents  in 
India.  The  following  selections  from  printed  books  and 
native  journals  will  illustrate  fairly  the  style  of  the  ambitious 
Bengalee  Babboo  when  he  thinks  himself  writing  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare. 

The  most  remarkable  book  of  the  Bengalee  Babboo  spe- 
cies I  met  with  in  India  is  the  biography,  or  memoir,  of  Mr. 
Justice  Mookerjee,  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court,  written  by 
his  nephew,  Mohindronauth  Mookerjee,  and  published  by 
Thacker,  Spink  &  Co.,  of  Calcutta.  That  the  book  has 
passed  through  three  editions  is  mainly  due  to  its  peculiar 
style,  though  the  flattered  author,  in  a  preface  to  the  third 
edition,  indulges  in  a  triumph  over  the  critics  who  had  as- 
sailed the  two  former  ones,  pointing  to  his  vindication  in  the 

ipular  demand  as  a  conclusive  test  of  the  merit  of  his  work. 
Justice  Mookerjee  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  ability, 

his  elevation  to  and  career  on  the  bench  would  sufficiently 
establish,  and  his  memoir  would  be  interesting  reading,  for 
its  picture  of  native  Hindu  life,  if  written  in  ordinary  Eng- 
lish, but  the  style  in  which  his  nephew  has  indulged  lends  it 
an  additional  charm.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  book 
and  style,  1  have  briefly  summarized  the  leading  events  in 
~~r.  Mookerjee's  life,  the  quotation  marks  indicating  the  exact 
language  of  the  biographer.  After  many  pages  of  prefatory 
fine-writing  in  best  Babboo  English,  the  biographer  informs 
the  reader  that  the  late  honorable  Justice  Onoocool  Chunder 
Mookerjee  was  born  of  a  respectable  family  of  Coolin  Brah- 
mins of  the  first  class,  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  29th 
Choit,  1236,  B.  S„  corresponding  with  the  year  1829  A.  D.: 

The  exact  time  of  his  birth  was  carefully  noted  down  and  submitted 
to  an  astrologer  for  drawing  out  a  life  chart  or  horoscope.  ....  At 
an  early  age  he  was  placed   by   his  father   under  the  tuition   of   a 

Moonshi,  who  began  teaching  him  Persian "Within  a  couple  of 

days  he  had  mastered  the  Persian  alphabet  from  Alt/  to  Ya." 

He  commenced  his  English  education  in  the  school  of 
Gobido  Bysack,  at  the  age  of  eight,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  Hindu  College.  There 
he  did  so  well  that  he  obtained  a  senior  scholarship,  and 
would  have  pursued  his  studies  in  that  institution  for  some 
years  longer  but  for  unfortunate  speculations  in  business  on 
the  part  of  his  father,  which  so  reduced  his  fortune  that,  as  the 
biographer  puts  it,  "the  family  was  threatened  with  Barme- 
cide feast."  The  consequence  was  that  Onoocool  Chunder 
;'  was  compelled  to  look  out  for  an  employment  at  a  very 
early  age."  He  succeeded  by  a  competitive  examination,  in 
securing  the  post  of  Nasir  in  the  court  of  the  magistrate  at 
Howrah  (across  the  Hooghly  from  Calcutta),  which  threw 
him  into  relations  with  the  English  judge  of  that  court,  and 
ted  finally  to  his  studying  law,  to  his  practice  with  distinction 
as  a  pleader,  and  finally  to  his  being  elevated  to  the  bench 
of  the  High  Court,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death.     I  quote  ; 

"Of  all  the  learned  walks  in  life,  that  of  pleader  or  barrister  is  the 
most  difficult  to  win  laurels  in.  A  doctor,  with  his  badge  and  his  brag- 
aruism  for  profundity  in  pathology,  aetiology,  nosology,  materia  med- 
ica,  regimen,  chirurgery,  surgery,  toxicology,  chemistry,  alchemy,  zool- 
ogy, zoography,  anatomy,  comparative  anatomy,  comparative  physiol- 
ogy, or  any  other  logy  that  exists  in  the  category  of  science,  can  give 
cremation  and  sepulture  to  as  many  men  as  he  likes,  and  at  the  same 
time  may  fill  his  coffer,  a  civil  servant  is  as  sure  of  getting  his  desired 
object  as  passing  his  examination,  and  pseudo  is  the  engineer  ;  but  the 
status  of  the  pleader  at  the  bar  is  quite  the  antipodes.  His  profession 
lies  at  the  arburamen  and  countenance  of  focx  populi,  and,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  ignoramuses.  But  in  the  additum  to 
this  there  are  other  gordian  knots — such  as  if  he  is  an  obtuse,  and  has 
an  inaudible  voce,  a  blunt  memory,  a  beetle-head,  or  if  he  is  a  stammer- 
ing speaker." 

After  having  become  the  leading  native  pleader  at  the 
Calcutta  bar,  Onoocool  Chunder  Mookerjee  was  appoint- 
ed a  member  of  the  Bengal  Legislative  Council,  as  his 
nephew  and  biographer  tells  us,  "  solely  by  dint  of  his 
own  legal  weapon,  and  he  was  an  au  fait,  and  therefore  un- 
doubtedly a  transcendental  lucre  to  the  Council."  And  he 
adds  that  "the  selection  of  Mr.  Justice  Mookerjee  was  most 

udicious  and  tip-top."     Of  the  personal  appearance  of  Mr. 

[ustice  Mookerjee  we  are  informed  : 

When  a  boy  he  was  filamentous,  but  gradually,  in  the  course  of 
time,  he  became  plump  as  a  partridge,  and  so  much  so  that  he  weighed 
two  maunds  and  three  and  a  half  seers,  and  that  many  doctors  at  that 
time  predicted  that  he  would  be  caught  with  a  palsy.  His  apparel  was 
unaffected,  and  he  was  never  seen  in  a  dress  fine  as  a  carrot  fresh 
scraped,  but  esto  perpetuum  in  pantaloon,  and  in  satin  or  broadcloth 
chapkan,  with  a  toopee  well  quadrate  to  the  dress.  But  for  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  he  was  constrained  to  veer  the  national  dhootee  at  home 
for  pantaloon,  and  this  is  ascribable  simply  to  the  fattening  of  his  belly, 
to  suppress  which,  and  to  guard  against  further  corpulence,  on  being 
advised  by  his  doctor." 

Of  his  character  and  method  of  legal  practice,  the  biogra- 
pher says : 

His  character  was  immaculate  and  was  uniform  throughout  his  life. 
Since  he  joined  the  native  bar  down  adjinem  of  his  career  as  a  pleader 
he  had  one  uniform  way  of  pleading.  He  made  so  gairish  of  words, 
never  made  long  sentences  when  he  could  express  his  thoughts  in  small 
ones.  He  never  made  his  sentences  periphrastic,  when  he  could  do  it 
in  an  easy  way.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  but  made  no  rare  show 
of  it.  He  never  counterchanged  strong  words  with  pleaders  or  barristers 
on  the  other  side.  In  defeating  or  conducting  a  case,  his  temper  was 
never  incalescent  or  hazy.  He  well  understood  the  interests  of  his 
client,  and  never  ceased  to  tussle  for  it  until  he  was  flushed  with  success, 
or  until  the  shafts  of  his  argument  made  his  quiver  void.  He  was  never 
seen  to  illude  or  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  court  with  fiddle-faddle 
arguments  to  prove  his  wits  a  wool-gathering,  but  what  he  said  was  irude 
truth,  based  upouy«.f  civile,  lex  non  scripta,  lex  scripta,  etc.,  and  rela- 
tive to  his  case  and  in  homogeneity  to  the  subject  matter  he  discussed, 
and  always  to  the  points  he  argued.  Having  first  expounded  before  the 
court  the  anatomy  of  his  case,  he  then  launched  on  the  relative  position 
of  his  client  with  that  of  the  other,  pointing  out  the  quiproquo,  or 
bolstering  up  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  with  his  sapience  and  legal 
acumen  and  cognoscense,  waiting  with  quietude  to  see  which  side  the 
court  takes  in  favorable  consideration,  knuckling  to  the  arguments  of 
the  court  and  then  inducing  it  gradually  in  his  favor,  giving  thereby  no 


offense  to  the  court.  Justice  Mookerjee  very  well  understood  the  boot 
of  his  client,  for  which  he  would  carry  a  logomachy  as  if  his  wheel  of 
fortune  depended  upon  it." 

Speaking  of  his  gifts  in  charity,  we  learn  that — 
' '  The  Honorable  Mookerjee  did  bleed  freely,  but  he  was  not  a  leviathan 
in  the  ocean  of  liberty,  nor  was  he  a  Hatem  or  a  Bolee  of  his  age,  but 
one  whose  like  we  may  and  should  expect  in  an  individual  of  his  status 
and  emolument;  and  the  mode  and  assignment  of  his  charities  was 
to  such  men  as  we  truly  wish  and  recommend,  and  exsuscilate  enthusias- 
tically. He  was  a  faithful  Hindu,  but  let  it  not  be  understood  that  he 
was  orthodox  to  that  pitch,  as  there  are  many  Brahmins  now,  who  after 
having  perpetrated  heaps  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  vice,  would  go  and 
bathe  once  in  the  Ganges,  and  then  nurture  the  thought  that  they  are 
saint-like,  and  thus  having  faith  in  that  stream,  as  one  having  the  power 
to  absterse  one's  heart  from  sin,  there  will  go  on  committing  sin  till  they 
pop  off  or  till  doomsday. 

Of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  his  death,  the  biographer 
says: 

Justice  Onoocool  Chunder  Mookerjee  departed  this  life  at  the  age  of 
forty-two,  on  the  2d  Vaddur,  1278,  B.  S. ,  corresponding  with  the  17th 
of  August,  1871,  of  paralysis  and  ruptum  of  a  blood  vessel,  leaving  four 
issues,  two  male  and  two  female.  On  Wednesday,  the  16th,  he  attended 
High  Court  and  delivered  a  judgment  in  a  certain  case;  he  then  came 
in  his  chamber  to  take  his  wonted  tiffin,  and  felt  a  slight  headache, 
which  gradually  aggravated  and  became  so  uncontrollable  that  he  felt 
like  a  toad  under  a  harrow;  with  great  difficulty  he  spoke  to  his  friend, 
Justice  Mitter,  to  manage  his  removal  to  his  lodging  at  Chowringhee,  at 
the  same  time  to  inform  Justice  Jackson,  with  whom  he  was  sitting  on 
the  same  bench,  of  his  indisposition.  He  reached  his  Chowringhee 
house  at  half-past  two,  when  he  felt  so  debile  that  he  could  not  be  re- 
moved to  the  upper-story  room,  and  was  laid  down  on  a  sofa,  on  the 
ground  floor.  He  exchanged  a  few  words  with  his  friend,  one  Gossain, 
who  was  there  in  so  melancholy  a  tone  that  it  segregates  my  heart  to 
write  them  here.     The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  is  this : 

"Honorable  Mookerjee — '  What  do  you  see,  my  Gossain?" 

"  Gossain — 'What  do  you  mean,  sir?' 

"  H.  M  — '  I  mean  my  present  state,  as  you  see  me  now.' 

"  Go. — '  Nothing,  only  that  you  are  a  little  ill  at  ease.' 

"  H.  M. — 'Remember  what  I  told  you  fifteen  days  ago  about  the 
death  of  my  father  ? ' 

"  Go. — '  Yes,  but  what  of  that?    God  is  merciful." 

"  H.  M. — '  My  dear  Gossain,  I  have  told  you  about  fifteen  days  ago 
that  my  time  was  very  near  to  its  close,  and  that  my  father  wrent  to 
reside  with  the  morning  stars  at  about  this  age  of  mine.  Accordingly, 
I  prayed  to  God  for  the  last  few  nights,  knowing  that  I  will  soon  be 
numbered  with  the  dead.' 

"  Go. — "Sir,  your  father's  death  can  not  be  a  paradigma  for  yours; 
and  as  for  your  saying,  ' '  Hurry  Bollo,  Din  Gallo!  "  (O  God,  my  days 
are  numbered ! )  was  nothing  else  but  your  having  had  a  true  faith  and 
love  in  Ens  Entium.' 

"H.  M..—' Hurry  Bollo,  Din  Gallo: 

' '  And  having  said  these  words  he  hermetically  sealed  his  lips,  not  to 
open  them  again.  All  the  well-known  doctors  of  Calcutta  were  brought, 
and  did  what  they  could  do  with  their  puissance  and  knack  of  medical 
knowledge,  but  it  proved  as  if  to  milk  the  ram.  His  wife  and  children 
had  not  the  mournful  consolation  to  hear  his  last  words.  He  remained 
sotto  voce  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  went  to  God  about  6  P.  M. 

' '  The  doctors  all  returned  with  tears  in  their  eyes  that  they  could  not 
cure  him.  His  wife,  whose  anguish  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe, 
shrieked  bitterly,  weltering  on  the  ground  and  tearing  her  hairs  in 
frenzy ;  his  children  did  fondre  en  larmes  ;  his  friends  departed  broken- 
hearted ;  his  servants  cried  out  for  him  they  will  never  serve  any  more ; 
and  there  remained  in  the  hall  the  corpse  of  him  who  was  on  the  bench 
of  the  High  Court,  the  day  before,  deciding  the  fortunes  of  thousands 
of  individuals.  The  body  was  removed  and  consumed  to  ashes,  ac- 
cording to  our  Hindu  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  house  presented  a 
second  Babel,  or  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish.  Now,  my  reader,  give  a  loose 
to  your  fancy — what  ghastly  aspect  the  house  presented.  When  the 
Hon'ble  Onoocool  Chunder  Mookerjee  left  this  earth,  all  wept  for  him, 
and  whole  Bengal  was  in  lachrimation — and  more  I  shall  say,  that  the 
learned  judges  of  the  High  Court  heaved  sighs  and  closed  it  on  its  ap- 
pellate and  original  sides." 

The  "  Tragic  Tale "  herewith  is  from  a  native  paper, 
printed  in  English : 

"  A  native  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  appalling  narrative  ; 
'  Will  you  please  allow  me  to  bring  out  a  shuddering  occurrence  to 
light,  as  a  warning  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
journal.  When  1  took  a  walk  yesterday  at  sunfall,  through  a  smiling 
plain,  oh  !  I  was  shocked  a  good  deal  by  a  horrible  spectacle  of  a  big 
buffalo's  dragging,  with  a  cruel  speed,  a  girl  of  ten  years  old,  having  a 
spaddle  in  her  hand,  with  its  right  horn  penetrated  through  her  tightly 
knotted  lock  of  hairs,  pursued  by  a  shouting  crowd  of  people.  I  and 
one  shaik,  or  head  constable,  who  went  with  me,  tried  our  best  to  give 
her  possible  aid,  but  did  not  succeed.  When  the  pitiless  animal  gored 
her  through  the  trees,  it  seems  she  was,  as  country  girls  do,  weeding 
grass  with  the  instrument.  My  heart  has  stopped  its  beating  when  I 
unexpectedly  saw  her  out  of  its  horn  without  the  intermediation  of  any 
human  being,  and  her  narrow  escape  from  a  gloomy  death.  The  group 
of  men  and  women  found,  to  their  astonishment,  neither  wounds  nor 
injuries  on  her  both  extremities.  The  benefit  that  I  could  mention  out 
of  the  above  terrible  scene  is  a  warning  to  the  poorer  community,  es- 
pecially to  the  countrymen  who  generally  permit  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  go  out  on  such  a  doing,  not  to  allow  a  longer  hairs  to  grow  on 
their  heads.' " 

The  following  appeared  in  a  native  paper,  and  seems  to  be 
the  life  of  the  writer  in  verse: 
1. 
Day  passed,  passed,  and  did  not  return,  ■ 
Oh,  dear,  dear,  is  a  true  expression. 


While  mamma  passed  day  in  confinement, 
I  was,  was,  was,  quite  infant. 

Suck,  sleep  day  night, 

I  had  thus  delight, 

Passed  days  some  in  such  condition. 


While  I  am  child  of  an  instinct, 
Passed  day  didn't  know  its  distinct, 

I  became  so  rapid. 
Omnivora  quadruped. 

I  had  been  caressed  by  all  relation. 


While  I  am  a  boy  a  troublesome. 
Passed  my  days  in  sarcasm. 

I  am  then  a  biped, 
Had  turned  wicked, 

Followed  playfellows  instruction. 


While  I  am  boy  of  an  advance  age, 
I  liked  there  about  funny  message. 

Parent  were  careful, 
Put  me  in  school. 

Passed  my  day  in  an  education. 

6. 
While  I  am  youth  fit  inconscious, 
I  became  for  livelihood  then  cautious. 

I  had  very  hurry,  hurry, 
Got  rid  of  seminary. 

And  had  approved  money  to  earn. 


I  had  nothing  but  my  duty, 

Running  then  to  and  fro,  town  and  city. 

Passed  day,  passed  night. 
I  lost  almost  my  sight. 

Could  not  procure  a  situation. 


My  parent  in  an  expenseless. 
Place  me  in  a  connubial  bliss. 

Increased  my  anxiety, 
Calling  out  Almighty, 

Passed  my  days  in  an  emotion. 


Here  what  a  lured  hazard  I  visited, 
One  after  one  my  parents  died. 

I  remained  alone,  • 
Got  three  children, 

Passed  my  day  in  a  lamentation. 


Complaining  under  such  a  misfortune, 
Impoverished  afterward  myself  soon. 

Since  my  matrimony, 
I  lost  my  patrimony, 

Now  am  in  a  pecuniary  destitution. 


A  recent  work  entitled  "  Old  Times,"  by  John  Ashton,  is  a 
mirror  of  England,  and  in  especial  of  its  metropolis,  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  is  calculated  to  give  rise 
to  abundant  reflections  on  a  century's  growth  in  civilization. 
The  open  traffic  in  government  offices  by  advertisement  in 
the  public  prints  is  one  of  the  most  striking  signs  of  corrup- 
tion then  existing  in  the  civil  service,  while  the  gift  to  minors 
of  offices  in  the  army  and  the  sale  of  commissions  mark  the 
scandalous  condition  of  the  British  bulwark.  "The  Duke  of 
York,"  says  the  Times  of  March  20,  1795,  "has  ordered  cir- 
cular letters  to  be  sent  round  to  the  colonels  of  regiments, 
desiring  a  return  to  be  immediately  made  to  his  office  of  the 
number  of  captains  in  each  regiment  under  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  of  lieutenant-colonels  under  the  age  of  eighteen!* 
Shocking,  too,  are  the  stories  of  kidnapping  and  crimping 
for  recruits.  A  few  weeks  before,  the  same  paper  had  to  tell 
of  riots  growing  out  of  a  sergeant's  having  "  two  women 
of  the  town  genteelly  dressed  up  for  the  purpose  of 
inveigling  young  men  into  the  house,  which  they  styled 
their  lodgings,  where  the  deluded  were  instantly  hand- 
cuffed, and,  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  sent 
offin  coaches,  hired  for  the  purpose,  to  the  country/'  Similar 
atrocities  on  behalf  of  the  navy  made  life  and  personal  liberty 
insecure  to  all  found  abroad  by  the  press-gang.  Sailors  were 
made  so  scarce  by  being  taken  from  incoming  and  outgoing 
ships,  often  by  riotous  boarding,  that  on  January  7,  1794, 
"upward  of  sixty  sail  of  merchant  ships,  bound  to  the  West 
Indies  and  other  places,"  were  detained  in  the  Thames.  At 
Bow  street,  a  year  later,  a  master  bricklayer  "  brought  his 
apprentice  before  the  sitting  magistrate  on  a  charge  of  having 
stolen  a  scaffolding  board,  value  under  nmepence;  he  had  his 
choice,  either  to  enlist  as  a  soldier  or  to  be  sent  on  board  the 
fleet,  to  both  of  which  he  objected.  The  magistrate  then 
ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  Regulating  Captain, 
Tower  Hill,  to  have  him  sent  on  board  the  navy."  At  this 
time,  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  manning  the  navy  was  to  have  the 
magistrates  "take  cognizance  of  all  idle  and  disorderly  people, 
who  have  no  visible  means  of  livelihood.'' 


Lately  published  partial  statistics  of  the  present  Austrian 
Reichsrath  show  how  widely  different,  as  to  the  vocations 
and  social  standing  of  the  members,  the  Vienna  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  from  our  own  House  of  Representatives.  Among 
the  353  Austrian  Deputies,  there  are  103  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  doctor,  5  princes,  1  landgrave,  37  counts,  32  bar- 
ons, 47  knights,  2  Edle  von,  and  8  Herren  von.  The  Cham- 
ber comprises  6  actual  and  5  ex-ministers  of  state,  1  embas- 
sador, 7  aulic  councilors,  9  other  councilors,  17  professors, 
4  school  directors,  24  clergymen  (18  Catholic),  3  bankers,  3 
writers,  7  physicians,  41  lawyers,  S  notaries,  4  merchants,  19 
manufacturers,  and  120  landed  proprietors. 


The  official  report  of  the  last  census  of  the  Turkish  capi- 
tal has  been  received  by  the  ministry.  According  to  it,  the 
total  population  of  Constantinople,  including  the  suburbs  on 
the  Bosporus,  numbers  870,000.  About  one-half  are  Mos- 
lems ;  112,000  are  foreigners;  170,000  live  in  the  Christian 
suburban  district  of  Pera.  Of  the  foreigners,  three-fourths 
are  males.  The  civil  officials  number  nearly  25,000,  of  whom 
less  than  1,000  are  Christians — Armenian,  Greek,  or  Catho- 
lic. Geographers  will  probably  hesitate  to  accept  the  results 
of  Turkish  enumeration  as  definitive,  and  various  estimates 
will  still  be  indulged  in.  Lower  figures  are  now  generally 
preferred. 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  British  Government,  President 
Lincoln  looked  after,  personally,  the  copying  and  signing  of 
a  second  original  copy  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  for 
the  British  Museum,  and  it  is  now  preserved  among  the 
great  historic  papers  owned  by  that  institution. 


The  ancient  Chinese  legend  relating  to  the  origin  of  the 
tea-plant  tells  us  that  the  first  tea-bush  sprang  up  from  the 
spot  where  Confucius  had  thrown  his  eyelids,  which  he  had 
cut  off  in  anger  because  sleep  had  overpowered  him  when 
he  had  vowed  to  keep  awake. 


A  Tennessee  Methodist  minister,  fired  with  emulation  of 
the  success  of  the  evangelist  Sam  Jones,  began  a  vigorous 
and  intensely  personal  sermon  by  remarking  that  those  who 
didn't  like  his  style  could  leave.  In  ten  minutes  he  was 
preaching  to  empty  benches. 


The  ruins  of  Fort  Sumter  are  now  but  one  story  high,  and 
there  are  but  half  a  dozen  guns,  not  one  of  which  is  fit  for 
use.  The  Government  pays  two  hundred  dollars  per  month 
for  watchmen,  who  keep  lights  burning  for  the  guidance  of 
mariners. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  English  judge  has  recently  decided  that  "  t/tere  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  the  recipient."  Tlieatrical  managers  who  /tave  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  tltis  decision.  Tlte  Ian;  as  laid  dc.vn 
by  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  them  -without  solicitation,  Tlte  "Argonaut " 
witt  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  those  setuiing  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  t/iat  we 
arc  not  responsible  for  the  preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Miss  Murfree,  it  is  reported,  is  working  energetically  upon 
a  new  book. 

Walt  Whitman  is  said  to  get  only  forty-four  dollars  a  year 
from  the  sale  of  his  books. 

.Mrs.  Custer's  book,  "  Boots  and  Saddles,"  has  sold  to  the 
extent  of  eleven  thousand  copies. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  has  been  asked  to  write  a 
life  of  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

Mowbray  Morris  will  probably  succeed  John  Morley  as 
editor  of  Maemillah's  Magazine. 

More  than  five  thousand  copies  of  "The  Rise  of  Silas 
Lapham  "  were  ordered  in  advance  of  publication,  and  the 
subsequent  sale  has  been  very  large. 

The  new  Thackeray  letters  will  soon  appear  from  the  press 
of  the  Scribners.  They  are  daintily  illustrated  here  and 
there  with  the  little  pen-and-ink  sketches  with  which  the  nov- 
elist loved  to  pepper  his  epistles. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  collecting  his  scattered  magazine  es- 
says on  Bibliomania  and  other  kindred  topics.  The  book 
will  be  an  agreeable  supplement  to  his  delightful  little  vol- 
ume on  the  "  Library." 

An  English  admirer  of  Zola,  whose  works  have  been  shut 
out  of  the  circulating  libraries  of  England,  has  published  a 
book  of  extracts  from  English  novels  of  the  day,  to  show 
that  they  contain  matter  more  prurient  than  anything  Zola 
ever  wrote. 

Helent  Hunt  Jackson  is  said  to  have  approached  many  an 
editor,  with  manuscript  in  hand,  and  insisted:  "You  don't 
want  any  more  poetry,  I  know,  but  you  shall  listen  to  this  ! " 
But  it  was  more  in  behalf  of  friends  than  herself  that  she 
was  persistent. 

Max  O'Rell's  new  book,  "  Les  Chers  Voisins,"  appeared 
in  Paris  on  September  2d.  "The  Dear  Neighbors,"  is  a 
humorous  study  of  the  French  and  English  characters,  with 
their  contrasts  and  their  special  virtues,  and  it  is  intended 
to  dissipate  mutual  prejudices. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  in  discussing  Miss  Cleveland's 
book,  says  that  her  "  literary  powers,  though  far  from  con- 
temptible, are  not  of  a  kind  to  set  the  Atlantic  on  fire,"  and 
that  "her  style  reproduces  and  curiously  exaggerates  the 
staccato  Americanism  of  Emerson." 

Mr.  George  P.  Upton  has  prepared  a  book  on  "  The 
Standard  Operas,"  which  will  shortly  be  published  by  Jansen, 
McClurg  &.  Co.  It  is  intended  for  the  constant  use  of  opera- 
lovers,  and  will  contain  a  sketch  of  each  of  the  modern  op- 
eras, with  a  recapitulation  of  its  plot,  an  analysis  of  its  music, 
an  account  of  its  composer,  etc. 

Charlotte  Dunning  Wood,  the  author  of  "Upon  a  Cast," 
is  a  native  of  Poughkeepsie  and  the  daughter  of  a  druggist, 
who  trained  her  early  in  the  lore  of  Izaak  Walton.  She 
studied  languages  and  art  in  Diisseldorf,  and  has  been  writing 
for  magazines  and  newspapers  for  nearly  ten  years.  "  Upon 
a  Cast "  was  written  two  years  ago.  It  had  been  twice  re- 
jected by  publishers  when  the  Messrs.  Harper  accepted  it. 

Mrs.  Jackson  ("  H.  H.")  left  two  unpublished  stories  which 
Roberts  Brothers  will  possibly  bring  out.  One  of  these,  a 
tale  of  about  fifty  thousand  words,  is  called  "  Zeph."  The 
other  is  entitled  "Elspeth  Dycoon,"  and  is  longer.  A  vol- 
ume of  her  short  stories  will  soon  be  published  by  the  Rob- 
erts, under  the  name  of  "  Between  Whiles";  also  a  book  of 
travel-sketches.  A  new  collection  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  poems 
is  announced  as  "  Sonnets  and  Lyrics." 

The  first  copy  of  a  new  journal  called  the  Linguist  has 
just  appeared  in  England.  It  is  printed  in  five  different  lan- 
guages— English,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German — 
and  it  is  announced  that  if  necessary  a  suplement  will  be  is- 
sued later  containing  articles  in  Portuguese,  modern  Greek, 
Russian,  Hindustani,  and  Arabic.  Students  of  the  languages, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  particularly  benefited  by  the  perusal 
of  this  paper. 

The  latest  and  least  of  the  French  books  about  the  poet  is 
"Victor  Hugo  devant  POpinion."  This  is  put  forth  by  one 
of  the  many  agencies  which  have  sprung  up  lately  to  pro- 
vide their  customers  with  newspaper  cuttings  on  any  subject 
of  interest.  This  press  agency  scissored  out  all  the  obituary 
notices  of  Hugo  it  could  find  in  European  and  American 
newspapers,  translating  those  in  foreign  tongues,  and  it  has 
reprinted  them  all  in  a  stout  volume  of  four  hundred  pages, 
provided  with  a  brief  but  adequate  index  of  proper  names. 
The  book  is  of  no  great  value,  but  it  deserves  to  be  noted  as 
a  curiosity  of  literature. 

Two  highly  comic  misprints  in  recent  English  periodicals 
deserve  to  be  pointed  out.  In  the  July  number  of  the  Fort- 
nightly Revieiv  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  had  a  thoughtful 
paper  on  Roman  life  and  character,  in  which  he  said  that  in 
fifty  years  the  old  Roman  would  be  as  extinct  as  the  stein- 
bock  or  the  dodo,  and  the  printer  sent  it  forth  as  the  "dado." 
The  St.  James  Gazette,  having  occasion  to  refer  to  a  recent 
English  translation  of  M.  Coppe'e's  little  drama  "  Le  Passant," 
called  in  English  "  The  Passer  By,"  changed  its  name  to 
"  The  Paper  Boy."  It  was  the  St.  James  Gazette  which,  two 
or  three  years  ago,  made  the  delightfully  British  blunder  of 
translating  the  name  of  the  Georgia  Air  Line  Railroad  into 
the  "  Aerial  Railway  in  Georgia." 


George  Eliot's  poetry  is  but  little  known  to  the  general 
reader,  and  since  the  appearance  of  Miss  Cleveland's  book 


(which,  although  weakly  written,  is  widely  read),  the  publica- 
tion of  her  poems  by  Harper  5:  Brothers,  of  New  York,  is 
most  opportune.  They  have  published  with  the  poems  two 
short  stories  by  George  Eliot — "  Brother  Jacob ,?  and  "The 
Lifted  Veil " — in  one  volume,  uniformly  with  their  "  Library 
Edition  of  Standard  Authors."  For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft 
&  Co.  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"The  Waters  of  Hercules,"  a  novel  by  E.  D.  Gerard, 
which  has  recently  been  published  in  an  English  periodical, 
has  been  issued  by  the  Harpers  in  their  "  Franklin  Square 
Library."  "  Cut  by  the  County,"  a  novel,  by  that  prolific 
writer,  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon,  which  has  been  published  in  a 
syndicate  of  newspapers,  has  also  been  issued  by  the  same 
house  in  their  "  Handy  Series."  They  are  for  sale  by  the 
newsdealers,  or  may  be  obtained  from  the  publishers,  Harper 
&:  Brothers,  New  York ;  price,  20  and  25  cents  respectively. 

Grant  literature  has  already  begun  to  pour  in  upon  us,  the 
most  numerous  variety-  being  pamphlets.  One  of  these  is 
"Words  of  Our  Hero — U.  S.  Grant,''  edited  by  Jeremiah 
Chaplin,  containing  extracts  from  his  speeches,  letters,  and 
even  telegrams,  and  supplemented  by  personal  reminiscences 
of  General  Grant,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont. 
It  is  published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  is  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  35  cents.  Another  of  these  pam- 
phlets contains  the  now  famous  eulogy  of  General  Grant  de- 
livered at  Westminster  Abbey,  by  Canon  Farrar.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  Si:  Co.,  New  York,  and  is  for  sale  by 
the  booksellers. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  published  two  "de- 
tective stories" — one  of  England,  by  an  Englishman;  the 
other  of  the  South,  by  a  Southerner.  The  first  is  "Struck 
Down,"  by  Hawley  Smart,  and  is  like  the  thousand  and  one 
stories  in  which  the  mystery  of  a  murder  is  unraveled  by  the 
astute  detective  from  Scotland  Yard.  The  second,  by 
Colonel  J.  Esten  Cooke,  is  much  more  readable,  and  is  as  far 
from  sensationalism  as  its  subject  permits.  And  the  more 
sombre  basis  of  the  story  is  relieved  by  a  pretty  love  episode, 
the  heroine  of  which  is  somewhat  unconventional  —  in 
fact,  wears  bangs — but  is,  nevertheless,  a  charming  girl. 
They  are  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co.  ;  price,  25  cents 
each. 

Will  Carleton  has  published,  as  a  complement  to  his 
"  Farm  Ballads,"  "  City  Ballads,"  a  book  of  nearly  two 
hundred  pages,  in  which  are  collected  a  number  of  ballads 
intended  to  depict  the  effects  of  some  city  scenes  on  the 
minds  and  imaginations  of  two  people  from  the  country — 
a  country  lad  fresh  from  college,  and  an  old-fashioned  New 
England  farmer.  The  poems  are  in  the  form  of  entries  in 
the  diaries  of  these  two  people,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
published  before.  The  poems  are  popular,  hence  they  are 
good — from  a  publisher's  standpoint ;  but  we  do  not  appreci- 
ate Mr.  Carleton.  The  volume  is  handsomely  printed,  and 
is  illustrated  with  excellent  designs  by  W.  A.  Rogers,  F.  S. 
Church,  W.  T.  Smedley,  and  others.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ; 
price,  $2. 

♦ 

The  September  Periodicals. 

The  September  Overland  is  the  best  number  that  has  lately  appeared.  The 
magazine  is  steadily  improving. 

Outing  for  September  is  a  fair  number.  Eleanor  Putnam  contributes  a  spir- 
ited boating  story,  called  "  Who  Wins,  Wins  All,"  which  contains  a  capital  ac- 
count of  a  college  boat-race. 

The  September  Lippincott  is  weak.  "  The  Truth  About  Dogs,"  is  absurd. 
"The  Story  of  an  Italian  Workwoman's  Life"  is  not  bad.  "A  Chapter  of  Mys- 
tery "  is  foolish.  "  Muster- Day  in  New  England"  is  not  uninteresting.  "On 
This  Side,"  the  serial,  is  concluded;  it  is  the  best  thing  this  magazine  has  had 
for  a  long  time  except  "  Aurora." 

The  Southern  Bivouac  for  September  is  filled  with  war  reminiscences. 
"  Bragg's  Invasion  of  Kentucky"  is  treated  by  General  Basil  W.  Duke,  of  the 
Confederate  army,  and  General  C.  C.  Gilbert,  U.  S.  A;  A.  E.  Richards  de- 
scribes the  capture  of  General  Stoughton  by  General  Moseby,  an  adventure  of 
the  most  reckless  character,  the  success  of  which  was  complete ;  Major  Saunders 
closes  his  series  of  papers  upon  "  Hood's  Campaign  "  with  an  account  of  the  re- 
treat from  Nashville. 

The  September  Century  contains  "The  Siege  of  Vicksburg,"  by  General 
Grant,  the  second  of  his  personal  memoirs  of  the  war;  "A  Woman's  Diary  of 
the  Siege  of  Vicksburg  "  is  an  interesting  paper ;  "  The  Great  River  of  Alaska," 
by  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  describes  an  exciting  raft  journey  and  the  exploration 
of  the  Upper  Yukon;  "Crow's  Nest,"  a  story  of  Virginia  life  in  war  times,  by 
Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  is  a  pretty  story  with  a  tragic  end.  The  other  articles 
are  rather  under  the  usual  level. 

Mr.  L.  Alma  Tadema  contributes  the  frontispiece  to  the  September  number  of 
The  Magazine  of  Art.  Another  page  picture  is  "  Unvalued  Liberty,"  from  the 
original  by  Kaulbach.  "The  Secret,"  from  Mr.  E.  Elair  Leighton's  Royal 
Academy  picture,  is  given  another  page.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has  a  paper  on  the 
Polish  etcher-painter,  David  Chodowiecki,  illustrated  with  reproductions  from 
his  cop  per- plates.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  a  poem,  "On  Calais  Sands,"  to  which 
Mr.  Seymour  Lucas  has  given  a  page  illustration. 

The  Atlantic  for  September  opens  with  Mr.  Henry  James's  new  story,  "The 
Princess  Casamassima."  The  New  York  Post  is  surprised  at  finding  "  that  the 
centre  of  events  in  the  first  three  chapters  is  a  *  prostitute's  bastard,*  and  the  re- 
lieving figures  a  '  big  and  majestic' female  turnkey  and  a  disillusionized  fiddler 
in  a  second  rate  theatre  who  belongs  in  the  despair  division  of  the  Socialists." 
Mr.  Howells  contributes  a  suggestive  essay  on  Leopardi,  under  the  name  "The 
Laureate  of  Death."  William  Cranston  writes  on  "  Ancient  and  Modem  Greek." 
The  rest  of  the  articles  are  rather  dull. 

The  North  American  Review  for  September  contains  an  article  on  our  national 
banking  system  by  Messrs.  F.  J.  Scott,  George  S-  Boutwell,  Edw.  H.  G.  Clark, 
and  S.  Dana  Horton;  one  on  Grant's  Memorial,"  by  Launt  Thompson,  Calvert 
Vaud,  W.  H.  Beard,  Karl  Gerhardt,  Henry  Van  Brunt,  Olin  L.  Warner,  Wilson 
McDonald,  and  Clarence  Cook ;  "  Tendencies  of  English  Fiction,"  by  "  Ouida;" 
"  Reminiscences  of  Famous  Americans,"  by  John  R.  French ;  "  Decay  of  Eccle- 
siasticism,"  by  R,  Heber  Newton;  "The  Great  Psychical  Opportunity,"  by 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps;  "Naval  Tactics  of  the  Future,"  by  Woods  Pacha. 
Ouida's  article  is  acid,  but  interesting. 

The  paper  of  chief  interest  in  the  September  number  of  Harper*!  Magazine  is 
General  Horace  Porter's  "  Reminiscences  of  General  Grant."  To  literary  men 
the  article  on  "  The  House  of  Murray,"  by  F.  Espin&see,  will  prove  highly  inter- 
esting. No  publishing  house  in  the  world  has  had  such  intimate  relations  with 
the  great  authors  of  this  century.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  a  story;  Dr.  J.  S. 
Hilling-,  a  timely  paper  on  "Sewage  Disposal  in  Cities";  Theodore  Child  an 
elaborate  article  on  "Antoine  Louis  Barye,"  with  portrait  and  many  illustra- 
tions. The  serial  stories  are  all  continued,  including  "  Indian  Summer,"  by  W. 
D.  Howells.     The  number  is  a  good  one. 

The  September  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  is  a  good  one. 
Among  other  articles  arc  "  The  Relations  of  Railway  Managers  and  Employees," 
by  W.  T.  Barnard;  "The  Present  Aspect  of  Medical  Education,"  by  Dr.  William 
Gilman  Thompson;  "  Insect  Fertilization  of  Flowers,"  by  Dr.  W,  J.  1'. 
"  Origin  of  Man  and  the  Other  Vertebrates,"  by  Professor  Edward  D.  Cope: 
"An  Experiment  in  Primary  Education,"  by  Dr.  Mary  Putnam-Jacobi ;  "The 
Fauna  of  the  Seashore,"  by  Professor  H.  N.  Mosely,  F.  R.  S.;  "  Siberia  and  the 
Exiles,"  by  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Brehm;  "How  Spelling  Damages  the  Mind,"  by 
Frederick  A.  Fcrrald ;  "  Sunlight  and  the  Earth's  Atmosphere,"  by  Professor  S, 
P.  Langley;  "  The  Primitive  Ghost  and  his  Relations,"  by  James  G.  Frazer. 


Immense  quantities  of  writing-paper  are  used  in  the  Baltic 
provinces  of  Russia,  but  not  for  writing.  As  tobacco  is  ex- 
tremely scarce,  the  Russian  peasant  makes  a  cigar  out  of 
cabbage-leaves  and  writing-paper,  and  this  he  smokes  with 
perfect  content. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

It  is  easier  to  trace  a  moccasined  Indian  over  a  granite 
mountain  that  it  is  to  trace  a  lost  umbrella. — Kansas  City 
Journal. 

Some  Eastern  poetess  asks  the  conundrum;  "  Oh,  where 
does  beautj'  linger  ?"  Our  office  hours  are  from  eight  to  six. 
— PccJPs  Sun. 

Oscar  Wilde's  first  baby  is  a  boy.  This  is  encouraging. 
It  now  looks  as  though  there  might  be  a  man  in  the  family 
some  day. — Somerville  Journal. 

Walt  Whitman  says  he  is  sorry  he  does  not  know  how  to 
smoke.  So  are  we.  It  might  sort  of  divert  his  mind  from 
writing  poetry. — Burlington  Free  Press. 

"  This  is  my  wife ;  she  is  very  entertaining  and  I  am  highly 
pleased  with  her,"  is  the  way  a  Natick  (Mass.)  man,  just  mar- 
ried, introduces  his  wife. —  Trenton  Times. 

"  To  let  to  students,a  light  room  not  far  from  the  university, 
and  in  immediate  proximity  to  a  pawnbrokers,"  is  the  word- 
ing of  an  advertisement  in  a  German  paper. — Ex. 

"  Mr.  Notes  and  Comments,"  writes  Eva,  "  why  is  dying 
called  'kicking  the  bucket1?"  Don't  know,  dear,  unless 
death  is  the  pail  destroyer. — Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

All  the  touching  beauty  of  the  violet  which  grows  by  the 
dusty  wayside  is  lost  to  the  man  who  breaks  both  his  back 
suspender  buttons  when  he  stoops  to  pluck  it. — Laivrencevilte 
Herald. 

It  is  said  that  Sitting  Bull  is  fond  of  canned  goods.  Some 
one  should  send  him  a  can  of  nitro-glycerine  and  a  hammer 
and  cold  chisel,  and  tell  him  to  pitch  in  and  enjoy  himself. — 
St.  Paul  Herald. 

It  is  said  that  Princess  Beatrice's  eldest  sister  refused  to 
eat  any  of  the  bridal  cake.  This  seems  to  corroborate  the 
statement  that  Beatrice  baked  her  own  wedding-cake. — Nor- 
ristown  Herald. 

Lydia  Thompson  will  come  to  this  country  again  to  play  in 
opera  bouffe.     The  files  of  the  leading  papers  for  the  winter 
season  of  1S32  speak  of  her  performances  very  highly.— S 
Philadelphia  Press. 

A  Nevada  hunter  spent  three  months  looking  for  a  grizzly 
bear,  and  the  man's  relatives  have  spent  three  months  look-' 
ing  for  him.  They  think  he  must  have  found  the  bear. — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  present  fashion  of  combing  the  hair  tightly  from  the 
nape  of  the  neck  to  the  top  of  the  head  makes  it  impossible 
for  a  woman  to  bear  her  weight  on  her  heels  and  close  her 
eyes  at  the  same  time. — Xorristown  Herald. 

Prince  Bismarck  says  he  "regards  cigarette  smoking  as 
extremely  noxious,  and  ridiculous  to  boot."  It  certainly 
would  be  ridiculous  to  boot  cigarette  smoking.  The  cigarette 
smoker  is  the  one  to  boot. — Norristown  Herald.    • 

Frivolous  Young  Lady  (to  guide) — "  How  deep  is  this 
hole?"  Guide — "  Never  been  measured,  miss."  Frivolous 
Y.  L. — "  Suppose  I  should  fell  down  there,  where  do  you 
suppose  I  would  go  to  ?  "  Guide — "  That  depends,  miss,  en- 
tirely upon  how  you  have  lived  in  this  world." — Pittsburg 
Chronicle. 

Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  recently  curtly  refused  an  interview 
with  a  reporter,  saying  that  he  "  would  not  see  the  angel 
Gabriel  if  he  called."  If  Mr.  Field  knew  anything  about  the 
game,  he  would  know  that  he  would  have  to  see  Gabriel 
before  he  could  call.  But  as  Gabriel's  "last  trump"  is  so 
often  referred  to,  we  presume  it  is  "  seven  up,"  and  not 
"  poker,"  that  he  plays  best. — The  Rambler. 

Kosciusko  Murphy  recently  passed  his  examination,  and  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Austin  bar.  His  strong  card  is  in  get- 
ting the  truth  out  of  witnesses.  The  following  is  a  sample  of^ 
his  system  of  cross-examination:  "Are  you  a  married  man?" 
"No,  sir;  I  am  a  bachelor."  "Will  you  please  tell  this 
court  and  jury  how  long  you  have  been  a  bachelor,  and  what 
were  the  circumstances  that  induced  you  to  become  one  ?" — 
Texas  Si/tings. 

A  citizen  of  Buffalo  had  money  in  his  pockets  when  he 
nightly  retired,  but  found  little  if  any  of  it  left  when  he  got 
up  in  the  morning.  The  wife  had  acquired  that  very  bad 
habit  of  going  through  her  husband's  clothes.  He  had  a  fire 
and  burglar  proof  safe  rolled  into  the  room.  When  the  time 
for  rest  came,  he  put  his  trousers  and  vest  into  the  safe  and 
locked  it.  This  worked  capitally  on  the  first  trial.  But  on 
the  second  day  he  was  not  seen  in  his  usual  haunts  until  con- 
siderably past  the  meridian  hour,  for  he  had  forgotten  the 
combination. — Buffalo  Courier. 

De  Joinville,  in  his  "  Chronicles,"  relates  :  "  Ye  good  Kyng 
Richard  dyd  then  ask  hys  jester  to  tell  unto  hym  a  merry 
fantasy  or  tale.  Thereupon  ye  varlet  in  surly  mood,  mislyk- 
ing  to  be  disturbed  of  hys  victual,  did  grudgingly  begin: 
'  Once  upon  a  tymc  a  goat,  feeling  ye  pangs  of  hunger,  dyd 
go  out  into  ye  field  for  to  find  wherewithal  to  eat.     Hys  eye 

did  then  light  upon  a  tomato  can '    Angered  beyond  hys 

royal  patience,  ye  great  kyng  did  fetch  ye  jester  a  mighty 
blow,  wych  laid  out  ye  varlet  cold.  '  Gadsooks,'  said  hys 
majesty,  '  dost  yon  varlet  think  he  is  telling  stories  to  my 
royal  great-grandfather? — ye  saints  rest  his  soul.'" — Boston 
Transcript. 

A  story  paper's  answer  to  a  correspondent  :  "  If  you  are 
devotedly  in  love  with  the  yrningjiian  and  he  is  devotedly  in 
love  with  you,  we  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  marry 
him.  Grubs  and  black-heads  can  be  removed  from  the  face 
by  the  use  of  a  watch-key.  You  ought  to  obey  your  mother 
in  all  things.  Wash  your  face  in  rain-water.  A  young  lady 
should  not  speak  to  a  man  to  whom  she  has  not  been  intro- 
duced. Take  salt  for  blotches.  If  you  desire  to  become  a 
good  conversationalist  you  should  read  entertaining  books 
and  pay  close  attention  to  clever  talkers.  The  tress  you  send 
is  light  brown.  Moses  led  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt 
The  fan  flirtation  was  published  in  a  recent  number.  In 
winter  always  warm  your  feet  before  going  to  bed." — Arkan 
saw  Traveler, 


— 
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The  Barnes  Dinner. 
Mr.  William  S.  Barnes,  of  Harvard,  who  is  out  here  vis- 
iting his  parents  with  some  fellow-students,  gave  a  very 
pleasant  dinner-party  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  at  his 
residence,  8=1  Sutter  Street.  A  most  excellent  menu  had 
been  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  its  discussion  was  thor- 
oughly enjoyable.  After  dinner  an  adjournment  was  made 
to  the  parlors,  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  passed 
in  music  and  conversation.  Those  present  were :  Mr.  D.  H. 
CooIiJge,  Mr.  Allen  Curtis,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  Mr. 
William  Barton,  Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  Mr.  Frank 
i  Unger,  Lieutenant  Babeock,  General  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  L. 
Barnes,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Barnes. 

The  Crocker  Dinner. 
Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  dinner-party  last  Tues- 
day evening,  at  his  residence  on  California  Street,  in  honor 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Law,  of  England,  who   is  now  visiting  in 

i  this  city.  Covers  were  laid  foe  thirty  guests,  and  the  table 
was  beautifully  decorated.     Along   the  centre   was  a  long 

I  bed  of  Jacqueminot  and  Duchesse  de  Brabant  roses,  nest- 
ling in  their  foliage,  while  at  each  plate  were  corsage  bou- 
quets or  boutonnieres  for  the  guests.  The  menu  was  elabo- 
rate in  every  respect,  and  several  hours  were  occupied  in  its 
discussion.  Yocal  and  instrumental  music  and  conversation 
in  the  parlors  after  dinner  completed  the  evening's  enjoy- 

■  mer.:. 

■» ■ 

An  Enjoyable  Yacht  Party. 
At  the  imitation  of  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  a  parry  of 
friends  went  to  Saucelito  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  where 
his  yacht,  the  Halcyon,  was  moored,  and  embarked  on  it 
about  eleven  o'clock.  A  dainty  deje&ner  was  served  on 
I  board,  and  about  one  o'clock  a  sail  around  the  bay  was  com- 
menced.    All  of  the  points  of  interest  were  visited,  and  about 

■  three   o'clock  the    yacht,   by  a  prearrangement,    met   the 
j  United  States  steamship  Hartford  at  Raccoon  Straits,  as 

she  was  steaming  down  from  Mare  Island.  The  naval 
band  played  several  pieces  while  the  yacht  was  in  its  vicin- 
ity, all  of  which  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  yachting 

I  party.  A  return  to  the  city  was  made  at  six  o'clock.  Those 
comprising  the  party  were :  Mrs.  L.  V.  S.  Ames,  Miss  Ames, 
Mr.    S.    Ames  of  St.   Louis,  Miss  Minnie  Mizner  and  Mr. 

I  Lansing  B.  Mizner  of  Benicia,  Miss  Nina  Adams,  Miss 
Jennie  Hooker,  Miss  Hay,  Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Frank   Carolan,    Mr.   Osgood   Hooker,    Lieutenant    R.  F. 

'  Ames,  and  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant. 


The  Jones  Reception. 

Mr.  Wimield  3.  Jones  gave  a  very  pleasant  reception  to 

friends   on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  at  his 

handsomely  furnished  bachelor  home,  1313  Hyde  Street.    A 

delightful  evening  was  passed  by  those  present,  which  was 

made  especially  enjoyable  by  the  presence  of   Miss  Sibyl 

son,  Mrs.  McGavin,  the  Misses  Joran,  and  Mr.  Otto 

1  Bendix,  who  rendered  a  number  of  choice  vocal  and  instru- 
ments.; selections.  Refreshments  were  served  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  the  festivities  of  the  evening  were  continued 

i  till  after  midnight.  Among  those  present  were  Mrs.  James 
Otis  Miss  Lucy  Otis,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sanderson,  Miss  Sibyl 
Sanderson,  Mrs.  and  .Miss  Barreda,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowie,  Mr. 
John  \V.  Twiggs,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon,   Miss  Thibault,  Mr. 

I  and  Mrs.  Carlton  Coleman,  Miss  Blanche  Brummagim, 
Lieutenant  C-  L.  Best,  U.  S.  A.  ;  Captain  John  W.  Dillen- 
back,  LT.  S  A. ;  Miss  Lena  Standing,  Paymaster  Caswell, 
U.  S.  N.  ;  Miss  Cvnthia  Yeatman,    Mr.  Pope.  Mr.    Swift, 

I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGavin,  Misses  Joran  and  others. 


;•- 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

A  party  from  Gold  Hill,  Nevada,  comprising  Mrs.  John 
P.  Jones,  Miss  Jones,  Miss  Bessie  Gorham,  Miss  Myrtie 
Jones,  Mr.  A-  C.  Hamilton,  Miss  Neallie  Hamilton,  Miss 
Winnie  Lester,  and  Roy  Jones,  have  been  guests  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  since  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  William  S.  Barnes,  Mr.  D.  H.  Coolidge,  and  Mr. 
Allen  Curtis,  all  of  Harvard,  returned  to  the  city  on  Monday, 
after  a  short  but  enjoyable  trip  through  the  Napa  Valley. 

Mrs.  .V  A.  Spence  and  Miss  Arcadia  Spence,  of  San 
Josd,  have  been  gnests  at  the  Grand  Hotel  since  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Lyon  came  down  from  Sacra- 
mento on  Sunday  to  pass  a  few  days  in  this  city. 

.Mrs-  C.  E.  Nickerson  has  given  up  housekeeping,  and 
is  now  at  the  Grand  Hotel  with  her  daughters,  Misses  Cor- 
delia and  Jessie  Nickerson. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Fair  and  Mr.  James  G.  Fair  Jr.  leave 
the  city  to-morrow  for  a  visit  to  the  northern  counties. 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Tyrrell  and  Miss  Lulu  Tyrrell,  of  Sacramento, 
have  been  at  the  Grand  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  George  A.  Low  and  Mr.  Chancellor  Hartson  re- 
turned from  the  Napa  Soda  Springs  on  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A-  Robinson,  of  Redwood  City, 
came  to  the  city  on  Monday,  and  were  guests  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  They  will  soon  reside  at  613  Sutter  Street  until 
spring,  having  leased  the  premises  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Worth,  of  Angel  Island,  and  her  guest,  Miss 
Minnie  Mansfield,  of  Benicia,  were  in  the  city  last  Satur- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  F.  Kutz,  of  Mare  Island,  were 
visiting  friends  here  during  the  first  of  the  week. 

Sir.  and  Mrs.  George  Hager,  of  Colusa,  were  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  last  Monday. 

Mr.  Jesse  D.  Carr  came  up  from  Salinas  City  on  Tuesday 
and  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Montealegre  have  been  passing 
several  days  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Girvin,  of  Menlo  Park,  was  in  the  city  on 
Monday. 

Mrs.  William  Kohl  and  Miss  Mamie  Kohl  came  up  from 
San  Mateo  on  Monday  for  a  brief  visit,  and  have  been  stop- 
ping at  the  Palace. 

Mrs.  Peter  Decker,  Miss  Decker,  and  Miss  Filkins,  who 
have  been  passing  the  summer  at  San  Rafael,  remixed  to 
the  city  on  Monday.  Mrs.  Decker  has  leased  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Boswell's  residence,  on  Bush  Street,  for  the  balance  of  the 

airs.  Morton  Cheesman  and  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman,  of 
;md  Mr.  George  S.  Cheesman,  of  Mexico,  arrived 
here  last  Sunday,  and  will  remain  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for 
several  months. 

Mrs..  C.  L.  Catherwood  has  returned  to  the  city  after  a 
sojourn  of  several  weeks  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Hale  relumed  from  the  Napa  Soda  Springs  on 
Sunday. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Keyes  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  having  returned 
from  the  country'  l*it  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sperry,  Miss  Beth  Sperry,  and  Mr. 
I.  W.  Sperry,  of  Stockton,  came  to  this  city  on  Saturday 
last,  and  remained  at  the  Occidental  Hotei  forseveral  days. 

Mrs.  William  Beekman,  of  Sacramento,  passed  several 
days  this  week  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Stewart  Baldwin  went  to  the  Napa  Soda  Springs  last 
!      Saturday,  to  visit  Miss  Garber. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Williams  returned  to  the  city  on 
Saturday,  and  are  now  located  at  the  Palace  for  the  coming 
cason. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Rose,  of  San  Gabriel  Mission,  has  been  passing 
several  days  in  this  city. 

♦  Colonel  J.  P.  Jackson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Dodge,  Mr. 
W.A  Bissell,  .Mr.  Alexander  W.  Abell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chester  Williams,  Mr.  S.  E.  Dutton,  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hale.  Miss  Hale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iam  Ward,  and  Mr.  P.  N.  Lilienthal  went  to  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  passed  Sunday  at  Del  Monte,  re- 
turning home  on  Monday. 

Senator  James  G.  Fair  has  been  recuperating  at  the  Napa 
Soda  Springs  since  Saturday  last. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Lewis  returned  from  an  Eastern  and  European 
trip  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Evans  returned  from  Salinas  City  on  Sunday. 
:'-  Mrs.  John   Metcalf,    Mr.    George   A    Low,    Mr.  W.  G. 

I    Harrison,  and  Mr.  C.  F.   Mullins   have  been  sojourning  at 
r  -JU\  toe  Napa  Soda  Springs- 
Mr.  Evan  J.  Coleman  returned  to   the  city  on  Tuesday, 
after  a  short  trip  to  Los  Angeles. 

Senator  ana  Mrs.  Don  Cameron  are  still  at  the  Sierra 
Madre  Villa,  where  they  will  remain  until  November,  when 
they  will  return  to  Pennsylvania. 


Mrs.  George  Hearst  returned  from  the  East  on  Thurs- 
day after  an  absence  of  several  months. 

Hon.  Chancellor  Hartson,  of  Napa,  and  Hon.  A.  J.  Bry- 
ant, have  been  passing  several  days  at  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs, 

Justice  Stephen  J.  Field  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Jesse  Carr, 
at  Salinas  City,  last  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Miss  Minnie  Webster  has  returned  from  Santa  Cruz,  and 
is  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Goad  and  Muss  Hattie  Belle  Goad 
have  returned  to  Colusa,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
this  city. 

Miss  Ella  Weill,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  is  visiting  rela- 
tives in  this  city. 

Mrs.  William  Fulton  returned  to  Santa  Cruz  last  Satur- 
day, where  she  will  remain  several  weeks  longer. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Chadboume  has  returned  from  El  Paso  de 
Robles  Springs. 

Mr.  Peter  Donahue  contemplates  a  trip  to  India  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones  will  soon  occupy  their  new 
residence,  on  the  comer  of  Clay  and  Gough  streets. 

Miss  Kate  K.  Bancroft  is  the  guest  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  A. 
L.  Bancroft,  at  her  Franklin  Street  residence. 

Mrs.  Peter  Hopkins  and  Miss  Jennie  Hopkins  have  been 
sojourning  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs  for  the  past  week. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Cox  and  Miss  Freda  Cox,  of 
Sacramento,  passed  several  days  this  week  at  the  Grand 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn  went  to  Del  Monte  last  Satur- 
day on  a  short  visit. 

Ex-Senator  William  M.  Gwin  is  dangerously  ill  in  New- 
York  city. 

Misses  Eugenie  and  CarmeUta  Ferrar  have  been  visiting 
Monterey. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  George  Stoneman  and  Miss  Catharine 
Stoneman  have  returned  from  their  visit  to  Salinas,  and  are 
at  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Belvin  have  completed  their  tour 
through  Mexico,  and  are  now  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Baldwin  are  stopping  at  the  Grand  Central,  in 
New  York  city. 

Miss  Susie  Russell  has  returned  to  Sacramento,  after  a 
prolonged  visit  here,  and  at  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey;. 

Miss  Kate  Felton  will  go  to  Washington,  D.  C,  in  No- 
vember, with  her  father. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Hager  and  Miss  Emelie  Hager  will  leave 
For  New  York  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  it  being  Mrs.  Hager's 
intention  to  place  her  daughter  in  a  fashionable  Eastern 
seminary. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Tay  and  the  Misses  Tay  are  residing  at 
1005  Leavenworth  Street,  in  this  city,  having  moved  from 
Oakland. 

Mrs.  L,  V.  S.  Ames,  Miss  Ames,  and  Mr.  S.  Ames,  of  St. 
Louis,  are  enjoying  a  pleasure  trip  on  this  coast,  and  are 
stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Hesketh,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Withington,  departed  for  London  last  week. 

Mrs.  J.C.  Stubbsand  Mrs.  Richard  Gray  went  to  Reno  on 
Thursday  afternoon  to  see  their  husbands  safely  on  the  way 
to  St.  PauL 

Professor  Charles  Goffrie  has  returned  from  a  European 
trip. 

Misses  Virginia  and  Julia  Ortiz  are  ruralizing  at  Kellogg's. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Collier  has  gone  to  St.  Louis  on  a  brief  tnp  to 
visit  his  mother,  who  is  sick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  have  returned  home  after 
passing  a  month  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  A  P.  Hotaling  has  gone  to  Boston  to  visit  relatives. 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  returned  to  this  city  on  Thursday  and 
is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  He  has  been  sojourning  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  at  Los  Angeles,  and  was  so  impressed  with 
the  City  of  Angels  and  its  surroundings  that  he  purchased 
some  property  there,  upon  which  some  dwellings  will  soon  be 
erected.     He  will  probably  depart  for  London  next  week. 

General  and  Mrs.  George  B.  McCIellan,  Miss  W.  Mc- 
Clellan,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  McCIellan  Jr.  arrived  here  last 
Thursday  from  the  East,  and  are  stepping  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  They  intend  to  pass  a  few  weeks  on  this  coast,  their 
visit  being  one  of  pleasure  and  information. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  B.  Sperry  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sperry;  left 
for  Honolulu  last  Tuesday,  with  the  intention  of  passing  a 
month  on  the  islands. 

Colonel  George  W.  Macfarlane,  Mr.  E.  C.  Macfarlane, 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  A  Hug  left  on  the  steamer  Mariposa. 
for  Honolulu  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  E.  C.  Macfarlane  is  go- 
ing to  Europe  by  way  of  India,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hug  in- 
tends passing  a  month  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  a  visit 
of  pleasure. 

Miss  Florence  Reed  and  Miss  Helen  Houston  are  enjoy- 
ing a  two-weeks'  visit  at  Del  Monte 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  has  departed  for  New  York  city. 
Hon.  and  Mrs.    E.    F.    Spence,  of  Los  Angeles,  came  to 
the  city  on  Thursday,  and  are  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  William  M.  Gwin  Jr.  departed  for  New  York  on 
Thursday,  to  visit  his  father. 


Assistant  Surgeon  James  M.  Murray,  U.  S.  N-,  tendered  : 
his  resignation,  to  take  effect  January  1,  1SS6,  and  has  been  ' 
detached  from  the  fl3g-ship  Hartford,  and  granted  leave  of  ' 
absence  until  that  date. 

Ensign  J.  H.  Glennm,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from 
the  Ranger and  ordered  to  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Lieutenant  Daniel  Delehanty,  U.  S.  N-,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Wackjisctt  and  ordered  home. 

Ensign  George  F.  Ormsby,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  /( 'ackusett  and  ordered  to  temporary  duty  ou  board 
the  receiving  ship  {nd.-pendence: 

Naval  Constructor  A  G.  Menocal  arrived  from  the  East 
on  Tuesday  last. 

Lieutenant  Frank  de  L.  Carrington,  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  the  Presidio,  and  will  proceed  to 
Whipple  Barracks,  A  T.,  for  the  public  service.  Mrs.  Car- 
rington is  at  the  Bella  Vista,  where  she  will  reside  during 
the  winter. 

Assistant  Surgeon  W.  P.  Kendall,  U.  S.  A,  has  been  re- 
lived from  duty  at  the  Presidio,  and  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Fort  McDermit,  Nevada,  relieving  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  S. 
Polhemus,  U.  S.  A,  who  will  report  for  duty  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Captain  William  McK.  Dunn  Jr.,  Second  Artillery,  Aid- 
de-Camp,  has  been  ordered  to  join  his  battery  at  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 

Railway  Personals. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  General  Traffic  Manager,  Mr.  Richard 
Gray,  General  Freight  Agent,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Donaldson, 
.Assistant  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company,  left  the  city  on  Thursday 
afternoon  to  attend  the  transcontinental  railroad  meeting 
which  convenes  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  September  S.  They 
will  be  away  about  three  weeks.  Mr.  E.  A  Tilford  accom- 
panied them  a  part  of  the  way. 


FAIR    XOTE.S. 

The  Mechanics'  Fair  is  now  in  its  secor.  I 
has  taken  its  customary  prominent  place  among  the 
places  of  amusement  in  the  city.  The  space  is  entirely 
filled  with  handsome  and  interesting  displays;  the 
art  gallery  contains  an  unusually  fine  collection  of  the 
production  of  all  native  artists,  as  well  as  of  foreign 
and  Eastern  work,  and  the  floral  days,  institued  last 
year,  are  attracting  fully  as  much  attention  as  they 
did  then.  The  orchestra,  under  the  well-known  leader- 
ship of  Charles  Schultz,  discourses  the  usual  fine  selec- 
tion of  popular  and  classical  music.  The  exhibits 
are,  of  course,  very  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding 
years,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  detract  from  their 
intcrest  to  the  slightest,  and  there  are  an  unusual 
number  of  novelties- 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs*  Flora  Hastings  Keyes,  who  has  been  at  Madrona 
Villa,  Napa  County,  with  her  father,  Judge  Hastings,  was 
recently  joined  there  by  her  husband,  W.  S.  Keyes.  Their 
many  friends  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  this  long  looked-for 
reconciliation  has  been  effected- 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Savage  gave  a  luncheon  at  their 
apartments  in  the  Baldwin  Hotel,  last  Monday,  in  honor  of 
Mgr.  Cape!. 

The  members  of  the  Friday  Cotillion  Club,  whose  ger- 
mans  last  winter  were  such  pleasant  events,  are  now  re- 
organizing forthe  coming  season.  B'nai  B'rith  Hall  will  be 
used  for  dancing,  which,  as  upon  all  former  occasions,  will 
commence  at  nine  o'clock  and  terminate  at  midnight,  when 
refreshments  will  be  served.  Germans  will  take  place  on 
the  evenings  of  November  20th,  December  4th  and  iSth, 
January  8th  and  22d,  February  5th  and  19th,  and  March 
5th.  It  is  probable  that  the  club  will  continue  to  dispense 
with  favors  as  they  did  last  season. 

Dr.  and  Mrs,  Henry  Boyson  entertained  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Savage  at  dinner,  last  Monday  evening,  at  the 
Palace  HoteL  The  affair  was  elegant  in  every  particular. 
The  others  present  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Cushing  and 
Mr.  S.  A  de  Bille.  An  informal  reception  was  held  later 
in  the  evening  in  the  private  parlors  of  Mrs.  Boyson,  during 
which  many  friends  called. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Eu  Thuno  Club  of  last  season 
and  the  Lawn-Tennis  Club  of  two  seasons  past  will  soon  re- 
organize for  the  gayeties  of  the  approaching  winter.  Both 
clubs  have  been  eminently  successful  in  entertaining,  and 
their  efforts  in  the  future  will  surely  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Fair  entertained  Mgr.  Capel  at  dinner  in 
her  apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  on  Tuesday  evening  of 
last  week. 

Colonel  Samuel  D.  Mayer  has  composed  a  new  piece  of 
music,  entitled  "The  Bella  Vista  Waltz,"  which  he  has 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Yolney  Spalding. 

Mrs,  William  T.  Coleman  gave  a  very  pleasant  dinner 
party  on  Monday  evening  to  ten  of  her  friends  at  her  resi- 
dence on  Taylor  Street. 

M.  Cogordore,  the  French  Minister  to  China,  arrived 
here  Wednesday  with  Mme.  Cogordore,  and  departed  for 
China  in  the  afternoon.  A  dejesiner  was  given  in  their 
honor  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  at  noon,  by  Consul  and  Mme. 
E.  Carrey.  ^ 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Vreeland,  U.  S.  A.,  are  per- 
manently located  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Captain  A  H.  Merrill,  U.  S.  A.,  was  a  guest  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  last  Monday. 

Lieutenant  J.  W.  Carlin,  U.  S.  N-,  is  at  the  Occidental 
HoteL 

Major  C.  J.  Sprague,  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to  the  San  Diego 
Barracks  an  official  duty. 

Major  W.  E.  Creary,  U.  S.  A.,  has  returned  from  Fort 
Gaston,  Cal. 

Major  John  S.  Witcher,  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to  Fort  Bid- 
well,  Cal.,  and  Forts  Ha! leek  and  McDermit,  Nevada,  to 
make  payments  to  troops. 

Captain  F.  E.  Trotter,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  F.  F.  Eastman,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A, 
Lieutenant  W.  P.  Richardson,  Eighth  Infantry,  L".  S.  A., 
and  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Rmhers,  Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A 
have  returned  to  their  respective  stations  after  participating 
in  the  rifle  contest  at  the  Presidio. 


CCCLXIX.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 
September  6,  18S5. 
Onion    Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Fried   Flounders,    E\ce!sior  Sauce. 
Calf's  Head   a  la  Tortue. 
Lima  Eeans.     Corn. 
Roast  Goose.     Apple  Sauce. 
Potato    Salad. 
Chocolate  Cream.       Lady  Fingers. 
Pears,   Peaches,  Grapes,  Apples,   Plums,  and   Nectarines. 
Chocolate  Cream. — Beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  well,  put 
them  in  a  basin  with  three  ounces  of  grated  chocolate,  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  one  pint  of  cream  ;  stir  these 
ingredients  well  together,  pour  them  into  a  jug,  and  set  this 
into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water ;  stir  the  mixture  one  way 
until  it  thickens,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  or  it  will  curdle; 
strain  the  cream  into  a  basin  ;  stir  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
isinglass  (previously  dissolved)  into  half  a  pint  of  cream 
which  has  been  well  whipped.     Mix  all  well   together,  and 
pour  into  a  mold  which  has  been  well  oiled  with  pure  olive 
oil.     Set  oc  ice  to  harden. 


Mr.  R.  J.  Wilmot,  the  well-known  blind  organist, 
will  give  an  invitation  concert  at  Metropolitan  Hall 
on  September  16th.  Among  the  selections  he  will 
render  will  be  "  March  from  Eli."  by  Costa;  ''Fugue 
in  G  major,"  by  Mendelssohn;  "  Confluentia,"  bv 
Mr.  Edgar  S.  Kelley,  transcribed  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Wif- 
mot  The  invitations  can  be  obtained  from  Marcus 
M.  Henry  at  Sherman,  Clay  cc  Co.'s  music  store. 


Trophies  of  a   World's  Civilization. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  promenade  gallery,  and 
adjoining  the  elevator  of  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  is  to  be 
seen  a  unique  exhibition,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  apprehended.  For  the  ladies  it  is  the  centre  of 
attraction.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  say  that  we  refer 
to  the  magnificent  display  of  the  world-renowned 
Freud's  Corset  House.  Such  a  marvelous  and  beau- 
tiful collection  of  corsets  has  never  been  seen  before. 
All  the  great  world's  exhibitions  of  recent  times, 
Paris,  1867  and  1878,  Vienna,  1873,  Centennial  at 
Philadelphia,  1876.  and  the  last  New  Orleans,  all  have 
contributed  to  make  this  the  grandest  corset  display 
ever  exhibited.  Every  corset  in  the  fine,  large  show- 
cases has  been  awaf  ded  a  first  prize  at  some  of  the 
famous  world's  expositions.  This  is  the  first  time 
this  unrivaled  and  magnificant  collection  has  been 
brought  together  and  exhibited  as  a  whole.  Freud's 
Corset  House  deserves  volumes  of  praise  and  credit 
for  their  enterprise  in  this  remarkable  achievement. 
.  ■  The  visitor  to  the  Fair,  especially  the  ladies,  will 
take  great  pleasure  in  examining  this  wonderful 
display.  Among  the  goods  will  be  seen  some  of 
Freud's  own  make  corsets,  which  are  equal  in  shape 
and  workmanship  to  the  best  made  in  Europe,  and 
which  reflect  much  honor  on  California  industry. 
They  are  exquisite  specimens  of  skill  and  artistic 
manufacture,  and  surpass  by  far  any  corsets  made  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  Freud's  Corset  House  is  located 
at  7-|.2  and  744  Market  street  and  10  and  12  Dupont 
street  We  close  daily  at  6  o'clock  P.  M.,  except 
Saturdavs. 

-■♦-■. 

Constantly  Changing. 

There  is  no  piece  of  furniture  which  changes  in 
style  as  sideboards.  The  styles  are  now  unique  in 
the  extreme.  Many  persons  are  disposing  of  their 
old  ones  and  buying  the  new  styles  for  about  the 
same  money.  Call  and  see  them  at  220  and  226  Bush 
Street,  California  Furniture  Company. 


Granolithic  Pavement. 
One  of  the  handsomest  pieces  of  architecture  in  this 
city,  and  one  considered  by  practical  builders  to  be 
as  substantially  and  durably  constructed  as  is  possi- 
ble, is  the  Odd  Fellows'  new  hall  on  Market  Street, 
and  it  is  no  small  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Granolithic  pavement,  manufactured  under  the  Stuart 
patent,  that  this  composition  has  been  chosen  from 
the  many  on  the  market  as  the  one  best  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  a  building  intending  to  last  for 
centuries.  This  remarkable  composition  is  suited 
not  only  for  use  in  pavements,  but  because  it  can  be 
easily  and  well  molded,  and  is  not  influenced  by 
atmospheric  changes,  is  perfectly  adapted  to  use  in 
statuary,  molding,  cornices,  and  similar  decorations. 
Specimens  of  the  cement,  of  which  W.  S.  Somervill, 
of  422  Montgomery  Street,  is  the  agent,  applied  to 
several  of  the  many  uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied, 
are  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  and  are 
attracting  no  small  degree  of  attention. 


Venns  Face-Masks. 

Madame  Robison,  the  Manicure,  of  32H  Geary 
Street,  has  just  received  direct  from  Paris  a  stock  of 
these  celebrated  masks  for  beautifying  the  face  and 
robbing  it  of  wrinkles.  She  has  also  the  thimble-tips 
so  popular  with  Parisian  ladies.  Our  ladies  should 
call  at  Madame  Robison's  Cosmetic  Parlors. 


—  The  fine  organ,  large  seating  capacity, 
and  scientific  construction  as  regards  ventilation  and 
hearing  properties,  of  the  Metropolitan  Hall,  on 
Fifth  Street,  between  Market  and  Mission,  places  it 
easily  first  among  the  public  halls  of  San  Francisco. 


Sideboards  Tor  All. 

Have  you  seen  those  nice  and  unique  sideboards 
that  have  just  been  received  at  the  warerooms  of 
the  California  Furniture  Company.  220  to  226  Bush 
Street  There  is  an  immense  assortment,  and  at  all 
prices. 

—Miss  Ella  S.  Partridge,  Teacher  of  Piano, 
1914  Webster  Street,  near  California. 


—  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist.  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Star  Coal. 
Mr.  Thomas  Morton,  one  of  the  many  enterprising 
retailers  of  coal  in  this  city,  makes  a  fine  exhibit  of 
this  favorite  family  coal,  introduced  into  this  market 
by  the  Cedar  River  Coal  Company.  ri2  Mission 
Street  As  an  article  for  household  comfort,  as  well 
as  for  economy's  sake,  this  coal  takes  the  lead.  It 
lights  quickly,  has  no  soot  and  but  a  very  little 
smoke,  and,  with  a  small  amount  of  care,  can  be 
made  to  last  as  lone  as  any  of  the  hard  coals.  Pro- 
bably the  best  value  for  the  money  in  coal  is  to  be 
found  in  the  use  of  Star  Coal.  For  sale,  not  only  by 
Mr.  Morton,  at  628  Geary,  but  by  all  first-class  deal- 
ers in  the  city. 

Bf.autiful  Woods. 
The  trees  of  California  are  famous,  not  only  for  their 
beauty  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  also  for  their  fine 
grain  and  the  handsome  polish  they  are  capable  of. 
A  collection  of  these  woods  —collected  and  prepared 
by  Thomas  Hatch,  of  the  California  Mills.  30  and  34 
Spear  Street,  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  at 
the  Mechanics'  Fair. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  Goto  Bradley  &  Rulofson*s  new  Photo- 
graphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 

.  ♦  . 

—  Invaluable!     Muller's   Pebble  Specta- 
cles,  135  Montgomery,  near  Bush,  opp.  Occidental. 


The  Housewife's  Delight. 
The  housewives  of  California  have  long  had  good 
cause  for  complaint  in  the  poor  character  of  the 
stoves  and  ranges  maufactured  on  this  coast,  and 
the  high  price  of  any  good  article  imported  from  the 
East  Hence  many  a  woman's. heart  is  gladdened, 
when  she  visits  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  at  the  sight  of  the 
Sunset  Ranges,  manufactured  and  sold  bv  George  H. 
Tay  &  Co.,  of  614  and 618  Battery  Street  One  little 
device  which  is  particularly  useful  is  the  clock  dial 
on  the  oven  door,  by  which  the  time  when  baking  or 
boiling  commences,  or  when  it  should  end,  is  regis- 
tered. The  capacity  for  fuel  is  small,  thus  saving 
coal,  while  the  draft  is  perfect,  making  these  ranges 
very  quick  bakers  ;  and,  by  a  novel  construction,  the 
range  can  be  transformed,  and  the  fire-box  be  made 
ample  for  the  use  of  wood.  The  ranges  are  made  in 
four  sizes,  suited  to  the  requirements  of  various  per- 
sons, and,  although  handsomely  finished  and  per- 
fectly constructed,  are  remarkably  low-priced. 


Delicious  Breakfast  Food. 
A  breakfast  food  that  is  light,  wholesome,  and  does 
not  pall  on  the  taste  has  long  been  wanted,  but  noth- 
ing seemed  to  meet  these  requirements  until  the  in- 
troduction of  Pettijohn's  Breakfast  Gem.  a  truly  de- 
licious breakfast  food.  A  handsome  exhibit  of  this 
preparation  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Fair,  directly  opposite 
to  the  Fair  Daily.  Breakfast  Gem  has  only  been  on 
the  market  a  short  time,  but  it  has  already  distanced 
all  competitors,  for  those  who  once  try  it  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  any  other  breakfast  food. 


At  the  Mechanics's  Fair  the  Machinery  Hall  is  a 
great  attraction,  and  among  the  many  exhibits  few 
are  more  interesting,  particularly  to  those  practically 
interested  in  the  subject,  than  the  remarkable  Au- 
tomatic Engine  exhibited  by  William  H.  Ohmer,  of 
22  and  24  Fremont  Street  The  machine  is  one  with- 
out equal  in  its  peculiar  advantages  of  simplicity  and 
economy,  the  latter  particularly,  for  it  saves  in  some 
instances  fully  fifty  per  cent  in  the  form  of  coal  bills. 
The  excellence  of  these  engines  is  well  known  to  all 
practical  machinists  and  is  attested  by  two  gold 
medals  received  at  the  fairs  of  1883  and  1884. 


The  handsomest  fences  for  private  residences  are 
made  of  iron,  but  their  adoption  has  not  been  so 
general  in  this  city  as  it  otherwise  would,  on  account 
of  the  similarity  and  artistic  inelegance  of  the  designs 
obtainable  here.  The  Champion  Iron  Fence  Com- 
pany, of  Kenton,  Ohio,  of  which  A.  G.  Kittredgc,  of 
18  Fremont  Street,  is  agent,  has  introduced  a  number 
of  novel  designs,  and  is  continually  having  new  ones 
made.  The  artistic  and  practical  excellence  of  their 
work  may  be  seen  from  the  samples  now  exhibited  at 
the  Mechanic's  Fair. 


The  remarkable  success  of  California  horses  in  the 
Eastern  races  has  drawn  our  attention  to  all  matters 
pertaining  to  horse-flesh,  and  therefore  one  is  not 
surprised  at  the  crowds  who  collect  around  Larkins's 
carriage  exhibit  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair.  To  old 
horsemen,  their  lightness  and  strength  are  marvels, 
and  their  beauty  of  finish  attract  the  public  eye  un- 
failingly. Thev  are  an  honor  to  San  Francisco,  for 
they  are  manufactured  in  this  city  by  Larkins  &  Co.. 
whose  place  of  business  is  at  631  Howard  Street 


One  of  the  most  troublesome  complaints  of  adults 
as  well  as  children  is  the  formation  of  tape-worms, 
and  a  speedy  relief  is  indeed  a  boon  to  the  sufferer. 
By  using  Professor  R.  K.  Shipley's  remarkable  med- 
icine, the  worms  can  be  removed  alive  in  two  hours. 
It  is  for  sale  at  Professor  Shipley's  offices,  at  765  Mar- 
ket Street 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 
He  Lectures  on  Journalism, 

[The  following  is  the  speech  delivered  at  the  Editorial  Con- 
vention in  Whitewater,  Wis.,  Tuesday  evening,  August  XI, 
by  Bill  Nye:] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  sure  that 
when  you  so  kindly  invited  me  to  address  you  to-day, 
you  did  not  anticipate  a  lavish  display  of  genius  and 
gestures.  1  accepted  the  invitation  because  it  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  to  meet  you  and  to  get  acquainted 
with  you,  and  tell  you  personally  that  for  years  I  have 
been  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  paper,  and  I 
like  it. 

Of  course,  this  is  but  the  opinion  of  one  man,  but 
who  has  a  better  opportunity  to  judge  than  he  who 
sits  with  his  finger  on  the  electric  pulse  of  the  world, 
judging  the  actions  of  humanity  at  so  much  per  judge, 
invariably  in  advance? 

1  need  not  tell  you  all  this,  for  you  certainly  know 
it  if  you  read  your  paper,  and  I  hope  you  do.  A  man 
ought  to  read  his  paper  even  if  he  cannot  endorse  all 
its  sentiments. 

So  necessary  has  the  profession  of  journalism  be- 
come to  the  progress  and  education  of  our  country, 
that  the  matter  of  .establishing  schools  where  young 
men  may  be  fitted  for  an  active  newspaper  life  has 
attracted  much  attention  and  discussion.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  our  colleges  do  not  fit  a  young  man 
to  walk  at  once  into  the  active  management  of  a  paper. 
He  should  at  least  know  the  difference  between  a  vile 
contemporary  and  a  Gothic  scoop. 

If  I  were  to  suggest  a  curriculum  for  the  young  man 
who  wished  to  take  a  regular  course  in  a  school  of 
journalism,  preferring  that  to  the  actual  experience, 
I  would  say  to  him,  devote  the  first  two  years  to 
meditation  and  prayer.  This  will  prepare  the  young 
editor  for  the  surprise  and  consequent  temptation  to 
profanity  which  in  a  few  years  he  may  experience 
when  he  finds  that  the  name  of  the  Deity  in  his 
double-leaded  editorial  is  spelled  with  a  little  "g," 
and  the  peroration  of  the  article  is  locked  up  between 
a  death  notice  and  the  advertisement  of  a  patent 
muslache-coaxer,  which  is  to  follow  pure  reading  mat- 
ter every  day  in  the  week  and  occupy  the  top  of  col- 
umn on  Sunday  tf. 

The  ensuing  five  years  should  be  devoted  to  the 
peculiar  orthography  of  the  English  language. 

Then  put  in  three  years  with  the  dumb-bells,  sand- 
bags, slung-shots,  and  tomahawks.  In  my  own  jour- 
nalistic experience  I  have  found  more  cause  for  regret 
over  my  neglect  of  this  branch  than  anything  else.  I 
usually  keep  on  my  desk  during  a  heated  campaign  a 
large  paper-weight,  weighing  three  or  four  pounds, 
and  in  several  instances  I  have  found  that  1  could 
feed  that  to  a  constant  reader  of  my  valuable  paper 
instead  of  a  retraction. 

Fewer  people  lick  the  editor,  though,  now  than  in 
years  gone  by.  Many  people — in  the  last  two  years 
— have  gone  across  the  street  to  lick  the  editor  and 
have  never  returned.  They  intended  to  come  right 
back  in  a  few  moments,  but  they  are  now  in  a  land 
where  a  change  of  heart  and  a  palm-leaf  fan  is  all 
they  need. 

Fewer  people  are  robbing  the  editor  nowadays, 
too,  I  notice  with  much  pleasure.  Only  a  short  time 
ago  I  noticed  that  a  burglar  succeeded  in  breaking  into 
the  residence  of  a  Dakota  journalist,  and  after  a  long, 
hard  struggle,  the  editor  succeeded  in  robbing  him. 

After  t  ie  primary  course,  mapped  out  already,  an 
intermediate  course  of  ten  years  should  be  given  to 
learning  the  typographical  art,  so  that  when  visitors 
come  in  and  ask  the  editor  all  about  the  office,  he 
can  tell  them  of  the  mysteries  of  making  a  paper, 
and  how  delinquent  subscribers  have  frequently  been 
killed  by  a  well-directed  blow  with  a  printer's  towel. 

Five  years  should  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  art 
of  proof  reading.  In  that  length  of  time  the  young 
journalist  can  perfect  himself  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
will  take  another  five  years  for  the  printer  to  under- 
stand his  corrections  and  marginal  notes. 

Fifteen  years  should  then  be  devoted  to  the  study 
of  American  politics,  especially  civil  service  reform, 
looking  at  it  from  a  non-partisan  standpoint.  If  pos- 
sible, the  last  five  years  should  be  spent  abroad. 
London  is  the  place  to  go  if  you  wish  to  get  a  clear, 
concise  view  of  American  politics,  and  Chicago  or 
Milwaukee  would  be  a  good  place  for  the  young 
English  journalist  to  go  and  study  the  political  out- 
look of  England. 

The  student  should  then  take  a  medical  and  sur- 
gical course,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  attend  to  con- 
tusions, fractures,  and  so  forth,  which  may  occur  to 
himself  or  to  the  party  who  may  come  to  his  office 
for  a  retraction,  and  by  mistake  get  his  spinal  column 
double-leaded. 

Ten  years  should  then  be  given  to  the  study  of  law. 
No  thorough,  metropolitan  editor  wants  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  his  profession  without  knowing  the 
difference  between  a  writ  of  ?na>idamus  and  other 
styles  of  profanity.  He  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  entire  system  of  American  jurisprudence  so 
that  in  case  a  certiorari  should  break  out  in  his 
neighborhood  he  would  know  what  to  do  for  it. 

The  student  will  now  enter  upon  a  theological 
course  of  ten  years,  and  fit  himself  thoroughly  to 
speak  intelligently  of  the  various  creeds  and  religions 
of  the  world.  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  an  editor  is 
almost  a  crime,  and  when  he  closes  a  powerful  edi- 
torial with  the  familiar  quotation,  "It  is  the  early 
bird  that  catches  the  worm,"  and  attributes  it  to  St. 
i  Paul  instead  of  Deuteronomy,  it  makes  me  blush  for 
the  profession. 

The  last  ten  years  may  be  profitably  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  cutting  cord- 
wood,  baking  beans,  making  shirts,  lecturing,  turn- 
ing double  handsprings,  being  shot  out  of  a  catapult 
at  a  circus,  learning  how  to  make  a  good  adhesive 
paste  that  will  not  sour  in  hot  weather,  grinding  scis- 
sors, punctuating,  capitalization,  condemnation,  syn- 
tax, plain  sewing,  music  and  dancing,  sculping,  eti- 
quette, prosody,  how  to  win  the  affections  of  the 
opposite  sex  and  evade  a  malignant  case  of  breach  of 
promise,  the  ten  commandments,  every  man  his  own 
tooter  on  the  flute,  croquet,  rules  of  the  prize-ring, 
rhetoric,  parlormagic,calisthenics,  penmanship,  how  to 
run  a  jack  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack  without  getting 
shot,  civil  engineering,  decorative  art,  kalsomining, 
bicycling,  base-ball,  hydraulics,  botany,  poker,  inter- 
national law,  high -low-Jack,  drawing  and  painting, 
faro,  vocal  music,  driving,  breaking  team,  fifteen-ball 
pool,  how  to  remove  grease-spots  from  last  years 
trousers,  horsemanship,  coupling  freight  cars,  riding 
on  a  rail,  riding  on  a  pass,  feeding  threshing-machines, 
how  lo  wean  a  calf  from  the  parent  stem,  teaching 
school,  bull-whacking,  plastering,  waltzing,  vaccina- 
tion, autopsy,  how  to  win  the  affections  of  your  wife's 
mother,  every  man  his  own  washerwoman,  or  how 
to  wash  underclothes  so  that  thuy  will  not  shrink, 
etc. ,  etc. 

But  lime  forbids  anything  like  a  thorough  list  of 


what  a  young  man  should  study  in  order  to  fully  un- 
derstand all  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  express  an 
opinion  about  in  his  actual  experience  as  a  journalist. 
There  are  a  thousand  little  matters  which  every  editor 
should  know — such,  for  instance,  as  the  construction 
of  roller  composition.  Many  newspaper  men  can 
write  a  good  editorial  on  Asiatic  cholera,  but  their 
roller  composition  is  not  fit  lo  eat. 

With  the  course  of  study  that  1  have  mapped  out, 
the  young  student  would  emerge  from  the  college  of 
journalism  at  the  age  of  ninety-fine  or  ninety-six, 
ready  to  take  off  his  coat  and  write  an  article  on  al- 
most any  subject.  He  would  be  a  little  giddy  at 
first,  and  the  office-boy  would  have  to  see  that  he 
went  to  bed  at  a  proper  time  each  night,  but,  aside 
from  that,  he  would  be  a  good  man  to  feed  a  poor 
•waste-paper  basket 

Actual  experience  is  the  best  teacher  in  this  pecu- 
liarly trying  profession.  My  own  experience  was  a 
little  peculiar.  It  was  my  intention  at  first  to  practice 
law,  when  I  went  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  although 
I  had  been  warned  by  the  authorities  not  to  do  so. 
Still,  1  did  practice  in  a  surreptitious  kind  of  a  way, 
and  might  have  been  practicing  yet  if  my  client  hadn't 
died.  When  you  have  hecome  attached  to  a  client, 
and  respect  and  like  him,  and  then  when,  without 
warning,  like  a  bolt  of  electricity  from  a  clear  sky,  he 
suddenly  dies  and  takes  the  bread  right  out  of  your 
mouth,  it  is  tough. 

Then  I  tried  the  practice  of  criminal  law,  but  my 
client  got  into  the  penitentiary,  where  he  was  no  use 
to  me  financially  or  politically.  Finally,  when  the 
judge  was  in  a  hurry,  he  would  appoint  me  to  defend 
the  pauper  criminals.  They  all  went  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, until  people  got  to  criticising  the  judge,  and 
finally  they  told  him  that  it  was  a  shame  lo  appoint 
me  to  defend  an  innocent  man. 

My  first  experience  in  journalism  was  in  a  Western 
town  in  which  I  was  a  total  stranger.  I  went  there 
with  thirty-five  cents,  but  I  had  it  concealed  in  the 
lining  of  my  clothes  so  that  no  one  would  have  sus- 
pected it  if  they  met  me.  I  had  no  friends,  and  I 
noticed  that  when  I  got  off  the  train  the  band  was 
not  there  to  meet  me.  I  entered  the  town  just  as 
any  other  American  citizen  would.  1  had  not  fully 
decided  whether  to  become  a  stage  robber  or  a  lect- 
urer on  phrenology.  At  that  time  I  got  a  chance  to 
work  on  a  morning  paper.  It  used  to  go  to  press  be- 
fore dark,  so  I  always  had  my  evenings  to  myself, 
and  I  liked  that  part  of  it  first-rate.  I  worked  on 
that  paper  a  year,  and  might  have  continued  if  the 
proprietors  had  not  changed  it  into  an  eveningpaper. 

Then  a  company  incorporated  itself  and  started  a 
paper  of  which  I  took  charge.  The  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  the  loft  of  a  livery  stable.  That  is  the  rea- 
son they  called  it  a  stock  company.  You  could  come 
up  the  stairs  into  the  office,  or  you  could  twist  the 
tail  of  th&iron  gray  mule  and  take  the  elevator. 

It  wasn't  much  of  a  paper,  but  it  cost  sixteen  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  to  run  it,  and  it  came  out  six  days 
in  a  week,  no  matter  what  the  weather  was.  We  took 
the  Associated  Press  news  by  telegraph  part  of  the 
time,  and  part  of  the  time  we  relied  on  a  copy  of  the 
Cheyenne  morning  papers,  which  we  got  of  the  con- 
ductor on  the  early  freight.  We  got  a  great  many 
special  telegrams  from  Washington  in  that  way,  and 
when  the  freight  train  got  in  late  I  had  to  guess  at 
what  Congress  was  doing  and  fix  up  a  column  of  tel- 
egraph the  best  I  could.  There  was  a  rival  evening 
paper  there,  and  sometimes  it  would  send  a  smart 
boy  down  to  the  train  and  get  hold  of  our  special  tel- 
egrams ;  and  sometimes  the  conductor  would  go 
away  on  a  picnic,  and  take  our  Cheyenne  paper  with 
him. 

All  these  things  are  annoying  to  a  man  who  is  try- 
ing to  supply  a  long-felt  want.  There  was  one  con- 
ductor in  particular  who  used  to  go  away  into  the 
foot-hills  shooting  sage  hens,  and  Jake  our  telegrams 
with  him.  This  threw  too  much  strain  on  me.  1 
could  guess  at  what  Congress  was  doing  and  make 
up  a  pretty  readable  report,  but  foreign  powers,  and 
rich  stags,  and  crowned  heads,  and  dynasties  always 
mixed  me  up.  You  can  look  over  what  Congress  did 
last  year,  and  give  a  pretty  good  guess  at  what  it  will 
do  this  year,  but  you  can't  rely  on  a  dynasty  or  an 
effete  monarchy  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation.  It 
may  go  into  executive  session  or  it  may  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Still,  at  one  time  we  used  to  have  considerable 
local  news  to  fill  up  with.  The  North  and  Middle 
parks  for  a  while  used  lo  help  us  out  when  the  min- 
ing camps  were  new.  Those  were  the  days  when  it 
was  considered  perfectly  proper  to  kill  off  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  if  their  action  was  distasteful.  At 
that  time  a  new  camp  generally  located  a  cemetery 
and  wrote  an  obituary  ;  then  the  boys  would  start  out 
to  find  a  man  whose  name  would  rhyme  with  the  rest 
of  the  verse.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  ceme- 
teries of  Colorado  were  still  in  their  infancy,  and  the 
song  of  the  six-shooter  was  heard  in  the  land. 

Sometimes  the  Indians  would  send  us  in  an  item. 
It  was  generally  in  the  obituary  line.  Several  of  our 
best  subscribers  were  killed  by  the  peaceful  Utes. 

There  were  two  daily  and  three  weekly  papers  pub- 
lished in  Laramie  City  at  that  time.  There  were  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  people,  and  our  local 
circulation  ran  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  counting  dead-heads.  In  our 
prospectus  we  stated  that  we  would  spare  no  expense 
whatever  in  ransacking  the  universe  for  fresh  news, 
but  there  were  times  when  it  was  all  we  could  do  to 
get  our  paper  out  on  time — out  of  the  express  office, 
I  mean. 

One  of  the  rival  editors  used  to  write  his  editorials 
for  the  paper  in  the  evening,  jerk  the  Washington 
hand-press  to  work  them  oft",  go  home  and  wrestle 
with  juvenile  colic  in  his  family  until  daylight,  and 
then  deliver  his  papers  on  the  street.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising lhat  the  greal  mental  strain  incident  to  this 
life  made  an  old  man  of  him,  and  gave  a  tinge  of  ex- 
treme sadness  to  the  funny  column  of  his  paper 

In  an  unguarded  moment  this  man  wrote  an  edi- 
torial once  that  got  all  his  subscribers  mad  at  him, 
and  the  same  afternoon  he  came  around  and  wanted 
to  sell  his  paper  to  us  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  I 
told  him  that  the  whole  oufit  wasn't  worth  len  thou- 
sand cents. 

"  I  know  that,"  said  he,  "  but  it  is  not  the  material 
that  I  am  talking  about.  It  is  the  good  will  of  the 
paper. " 

We  had  a  rising  young  horse-thief  in  Wyoming  in 
those  days  who  got  into  jail  by  some  freak  of  justice, 
and  I  alluded  to  it  editorially.  This  horse-thief  bad 
distinguished  himself  from  the  common  vulgar  horse- 
thicves  of  his  time  by  wearing  a  large  mouth,  a  kind 
of  full  dress,  eight-day  mouth.  He  rarely  smiled, 
but  when  lie  did,  he  had  lo  hold  the  top  of  his  head 
on  with  both  hanfls.  I  remember  lhat  I  spoke  of 
this  in  the  pnper,  forgetting  th.it  he  mj£h1  criticise 
me  when  he  gol  out  o!  [ail.  When  he  did  get  out 
again,  he  stated  that  he  would  shoot  me  on  sight,  but 
friends  advised  me  not  to  have  his  blood  on  my  hands, 


and  I  took  their  advice,  so  I  haven't  got  a  particle  of 
his  blood  on  either  of  my  hands. 

For  two  or  three  months  I  didn't  know  but  he 
would  drop  into  the  ottice  any  minute  and  criticise 
me,  but  one  day  a  friend  told  me  that  he  had  been 
hung  in  Montana.  Then  I  began  to  mingle  in  so- 
ciety again,  and  didn't  have  to  get  in  my  coal  with  a 
double-barreled  shotgun  any  more. 

After  that  I  was  always  conservative  in  relation  to 
horse-thieves  until  we  got  the  report  of  the  vigilance 
com  mi  tee. 


ei  e;  tkii:i>  his  MTCK  omu  moke, 

Ami     Vnui    Fifteen    TliuiisiiiMt    Dollars    In    (In 
Louisiana  Lottery. 

"Great  Scott!  is  that  so?"  The  speaker,  who 
was  a  clerk  in  a  Montgomery  street  wine-house, 
leaned  over  the  counter  and  stared  at  the  visitor,  his 
eyes  bulging  out  so  far  that  they  might  have  been 
knocked  off  with  a  cane. 

"Perhaps  it  is  so  and  perhaps  it  is  not  so.  That 
is  what  I  have  come  here  to  ascertain,"  was  the  reply. 
"Where  is  Mr.  Eckenroth?" 

"He'll  be  in  in  a  moment,  and  he'll  tell  you  if  it's 
true;  but  I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake;  hcre 
he  comes,"  added  the  clerk  as  a  handsome  young 
man  with  dark  side-whiskers,  a  cheerful  face,  and  a 
beaming  eye  entered  the  office. 

"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Eckenroth," 
was  the  visitor's  greeting.  "Dropped  in  to  see  if  it 
was  true,  as  I  hear  it  whispered  that  you've  won  the 
big' prize  in  The  Louisiana  State  Lottery." 

"Sh-h-h,  I've  been  trying  to  keep  it  quiet,"  said 
the  lucky  man  with  a  smile.  "  Have  hardly  breathed 
a  word  about  it.  It  isn't  the  whole  of  the  big  prize, 
you  know,  I  only  held  one-fifth.     That's  $15,000." 

"Fifteen  thousand  dollars— I  should  say  that  was 
enough  for  one  haul." 

"Yes,  it's  a  good  deal  for  a  poor  man  lo  come  into 
possession  of  all  of  a  sudden.  I  tell  you  it  paralyzed 
ine  when  I  saw  the  report  of  the  drawing.  But  there 
it  was — No.  8,999.  Then  I  thought  it  must  be  a 
misprint  or  error  of  some  kind.  Hadn't  any  faith  in 
my  luck,  you  know,  but  1  telegraphed  to  New  Or- 
leans, without  saying  a  word  to  any  one  in  the  office 
or  on  the  street,  and  when  I  received  the  reply  that 
the  money  was  at  my  disposal,  I  sent  on  word  to 
have  it  collected  through  the  bank.  It  arrived  Sat- 
urday, and  if  you'll  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  this 
you'll  see  I  am  not  giving  you  any  game." 

A  brand  new  deposit  book  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  with  the  single  entry  "$14,947,"  was  handed 
to  the  visitor." 

.  "Fifty  dollars  charges  and  $3  for  telegrams— a 
reasonable  discount,"  was  the  remark  of  the  happy 
owner  of  the  bank  book  as  he  placed  it  in  his  pocket. 

Mr.  Eckenroth  is  head  book-keeper  for  Bach, 
Meese  &  Co.,  at  321  Montgomery  street,  in  the  Odd 
Fellows' building.  He  takes  his  good  fotrune  very 
coolly.  When  asked  if  he  did  not  intend  to  resign 
his  position  as  book-keeper,  he  replied : 

"Not  at  all.  It's  a  good  situation  and  the  money 
is  all  right  where  it  is.  In  the  course  of  time  I  may 
make  some  change  and  go  into  a  different  business, 
but  my  present  plan  is  to  remain  here,  if  I  am  re- 
tained." 

"By  the  way,"  he  added,  "the  way  I  came  to  buy 
that  ticket  was  rather  peculiar.  I  had  bought  several 
times  before,  without  winning  a  dollar.  It  was 
merely  for  amusement,  because  I  look  at  lotteries 
in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  the  majority 
of  people  view  them.  I  never  lay  awake  nights 
thinking  about  how  much  I  was  going  to  win,  and 
how  I  was  going  to  collect  my  money,  and  what  I 
would  do  with  it  after  I  had  won  it,  and  all  that  sort 
of  nonsense.  I  thought  at  first  that  if  I  kept  on 
buying  tickets  I  would  win  in  time.  But  at  length  I 
became  rather  disgusted,  and  began  to  think  there 
was  nothing  in  it.  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
persons  winning  big  prizes,  and  had  read  newspaper 
reports  of  men  drawing  thousands  of  dollars  on  a 
single  ticket,  but  I  began  to  take  such  statements  cum 
grano  salts.  So,  when  it  came  to  buying  a  ticket  last 
month,  I  thought  I  wouldn't  invest.  For  several  days 
I  refused  to  take  a  chance,  and  it  was  just  by  a  mere 
freak  that  I  at  last  paid  over  my  dollar  and  took  8,999. 
I  regretted  afterward  that  I  had  altered  my  resolution, 
but  now  I  thank  my  lucky  stnrs  that  I  didn't  let  the 
chance  go  by." 

Mr.  Eckenroth  is  a  man  of  family,  and  has  the 
reputation  among  his  acquaintances  of  being  sober, 
steady,  and  industrious.  With  all  the  prizes  which 
Fortune  has  showered  down  upon  the  lucky  lottery- 
players  of  this  city,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  have  fallen 
into  better  hands  than  lhat  won  by  the  fortunate 
holder  of  ticket  No.  8,999, — San  Francisco  fCal.J 
Chronicle,  August  4. 


—  To  Messks.  C.  B.  Cottrell's  Sons,  Chicago 
-•Gentlemen:  In  regard  to  the  information  you  de- 
sire concerning  the  condition  and  working  of  the  two- 
revolution,  four-roller,  table-distribution  press,  manu- 
factured by  you,  and  which  has  been  in  use  in  the 
Argonaut  press-room  for  the  past  six  years,  I  have 
this  to  say :  The  press  has  many  excellent  qualities 
as  to  durability  and  speed,  combined  with  fine  dis- 
tribution and  good  work.  The  "  air  spring  "  gov- 
ernor and  vacuum  valves  rank  as  an  unexcelled  feat- 
ure on  this  press ;  the  bed  is  provided  with  two 
cylinders  or  air  chambers,  to  engage  with  the  plungers 
at  the  ends  of  the  frame,  and  the  rods  of  these  plung- 
ers, being  hollow,  are  connected  by  a  pipe  running 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  which  pipe  is 
closed  or  opened  by  the  "plug  valve"  operated  by 
the  "governor,"  which  completely  controls  the  "air 
spring."  This  valve  is  shut  by  the  motion  of  the 
press  when  running  at  speed,  and  is  open  when  the 
press  is  at  rest,  thus  enabling  any  one  to  turn  the 
press  over  the  centre  by  hand  with  ease.  The  "  vacu- 
um valves  "  are  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  hol- 
low rods  of  the  plungers;  this  valve  rises  on  the 
return  motion  of  the  bed,  and  prevents  a  vacuum 
forming  in  the  "air  chambers,"  whereby  all  strain  o 
drag  is  prevented.  For  the  convenience  of  press- 
men, it  is  desirable  that  the  form  rollers  should  be  re- 
movable with  as  little  trouble  and  loss  of  time  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  accomplished  on  your  press  by  the 
"  hinged  roller  frame,"  which  is  operated  by  a  small 
hand-wheel  on  the  side  of  the  press;  to  uncover  the 
form  rollers,  a  turn  of  the  hand-wheel  raises  the  roller 
frame  to  a  perpendicular  position,  leaving  them  un- 
covered and  ready  for  removal,  which  now  can  be 
accomplished  without  having  to  loosen  the  sockcl- 
Stands,  A  turn  of  the  hand-wheel  in  the  reverse 
direction  places  everything  as  it  was,  and  when  in 
place  the  frame  is  locked  and  safely  guarded  against 
accident.  The  sheet  delivery,  which  dispenses  en- 
tirely with  tapes  around  the  cylinder,  is  a  great  bene- 
fit, as  tapes  very  often  break  and  rapidly  wind  around 
the  form  rollers,  destroying  them,  and  sometimes  lying 
loose  on  the  face  of  the  form  and  battering^lhe  same 


as  the  bed  passes  under  the  impression  cylinder.  As 
the  sectional  wheels  of  the  delivery  are  adjustable, 
they  can  be  moved  from  the  "  line  of  danger  "  to  en- 
gravings or  contact  with  the  letter  press,  and  "set 
off"  is  impossible.  The  press  is  in  good  condition 
and  doing  good  work. 

1  am  respectfully  yours,         C.  H.  Edwakds, 
Foreman  Argonaut  Press-room. 

San  Francisco,  August  20,  1885. 


Philadelphia  is  to  have  a  crematory  (or  crematori- 
um) to  cost  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  institution 
will  include  a  chapel  in  the  old  Greek  style,  which 
will  have  ten  thousand  places  of  sepulchre  (or  de- 
posit) for  the  ashes  of  the  cremated  dead* 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MUSIC  AND  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


The  Lady  Principals  of  Van  Ness  Seminar)',  having  in 
view  the  idea  of  making  the  subject  of  Music  and  the  study 
of  the  Modern  Languages  a  specialty  in  their  institution, 
have  secured — 

For  the  Piano— PROF.   FREDERICK  ZECH  Jr. 
For  the  Guitar— PROF.   FERRAR. 
For  the  German  Language— MISS  KIRCHBERGER 
For  French— MLLE.CORTEZ  and  MME.  GIFFARD, 
MRS.  GAMBLE  gives  her  personal  attention  to  Draw- 
ing and  Painting  in  Oils,  Water  Colors,  Pastel,  and  Crayon. 
Ladies  not  connected  with  the  school  may  avail  themselves 
of  the  instructions  of  these  teachers  upon  the  same  terms  as 
regular  pupils  and  at  most  reasonable  rates.     For  particu- 
lars in  full  detail,  inquire  at 

Van  Ness  Seminary,  1323  Pine  Street* 
MRS.  S.  B.  GAMBLE,  \p  .     ■     . 
MRS.  E.  H.  \VOODS,  jPnnc,Pals- 


riEDI'AKATIOX  FOR 


AMERICAN  AND  ENCLISH  COLLECES 


By  E.  It.  EII  MFII  KEYS,  LI,.  D. 


FOUR  resident  and  SIX  visiting  pupils  are  received, 
each  of  whom  gets  much  personal  instruction.  The  con- 
tinued success  of  Dr.  Humphreys'  pupils  at  Harvard,  Ox- 
ford, and  several  American  Colleges  (including  those  for 
women),  is  shown  in  the  Prospectus.  In  16  years  131  pu- 
pils had  been  prepared  by  him  for  Harvard,  of  whom  five 
graduated  creditably— two  with  high  Honors — last  year. 

The  next  year  will  begin  October  6,  1885.  For  Pros- 
pectus  address  E.  R.   HUMPHREYS,  LL.  D., 

129  W.  Chester  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 
Aug.  13,  1885,  Or  J.  S.  BUTLER, 

Box  106,  Oakland,  Cal. 


MISS  WEST'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

ItiOG  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

An  Educational  Home  has  been  opened  in  connection  at 
1103  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

French  and  German  are  the  languages  of  the  Home, 

Boarding  pupils  are  taken  to  and  from  the  school  by  a  spe- 
cial governess. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY. 

English,  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  Children.   jaaaPineSt- 


THE    HOME    SCHOOL 

for  voi'm;  ladies. 

[825  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland,  California.     For  circu- 
lars, acdress  MISS  L.  TRACY,   Principal. 


BARNARD  Sw'o'Farrell  Street! 

Commercial,  Telegraphic,  Penmanship,  and  Short-hand  De- 
partments.    Day  and  Evening  Sessions.     Send  for  circular. 


THE   ENGLISH,   FRENCH,   AND 
GERMAN    INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN,  3US 
Fine  Street,  S.  F.,  will  reopen  its  scholastic  year  July 
13th,  assisted  by  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  Language  ac< 
curatcly  and  practically  taught  by  conversational  method, 
French  the  language  of  the  house.  Limited  number  of 
boarders  received.     MRS.  L.  S.  NOKES,  Preceptress. 


HMD'S 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship  a«c 
Telegraphy. 

E.  P.  11BALD,  Prwldent.  C.  B.  HALEY,  S*r*Urj. 

tarsRND  FOB   CIRCULAR..^ 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

24  Pert  St., 
San  Francisco 


Apollo 


nans 


"THE   QUEEN   OF  TABLE   WATERS." 
CAUTION. 

" If  the  inhabitants  of  great  cities 
could  see  the  filth  that  is  concealed  in  the 
water  which  they  use,  arid  trace  every 
drop  and  particle  lo  its  source,  disgust  and 
nausea  would  be  sufficient  protection." 
New  York  Times,  July  20,  1885. 

'•  The  purity- of  APOLLINARIS 
offers  the  best  security  against  the  dangers 
which  arc  common  to  most  of  the  ordinary 
drinking  waters. 

London  Medical  Record. 

OfallCncers,  Druggists,  SrMin.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
For  Sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  10  FrontJStrcci,  Son  Francisco. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

Train  -  leave,  and  are  doe  to  arrive  at  Oakland 

Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street. 

SAX   FKAACISCO. 


LEAYE 

(for) 


18 .OO  A. 

S.OO  A. 
*4-00    P. 

7.30   A. 

7.30  A. 
•3.30   V. 

B.OO  A. 
4-00    P. 

•5.00   P. 

8.00  A. 
•8.00   A. 

3.30    P. 

7.OO  P. 
lO.OO   A. 

3.OO    P. 

7.OO    P. 

7.30   A. 

8.00   A. 

7-30  A. 

3.00    P. 

4.OO  P. 
•4.00    P. 

8.00  A. 
JlO.OO   A. 

3.OO  "P. 

S.OO  A. 
•9.30  A. 
'3.30  P. 
*9-3°   A. 


From  June  14,  ISS5. 


.  Byron 

. Calistoga  and  Napa 


. .  Colfax 

..Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland. 

..Gait,  via  Martinez 

. .  lone,  via  Livermore 

. .  Knight's  Londing 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

.  .Martinez 

..Milton 

"1  Mojave,    Deming  /  Express 

J  EI  Paso,  and  East  (  Emigrant. . 

. .  Niles  and  Hayward's 

\  Ogden  and  East  /  Express 

/       '         "         "    \Emigrant 

..Red  Bluff,  via  Marysville 

..Sacramento,  via  Livermore.... 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"    -        via  Benicia 

.  .Sacramento  River  Steamers. . . . 
..San  Jose 


.Stockton,  via  Livermore.. 

"        via  Martinez.. . 

"         via  Martinez. . . 
.  Tulare  and  Fresno 


(from) 


J6.10  p. 
'10.10 
6.10 
=1-40  p. 
6.40 

'10.40   A 

S-40 
to. IO  A, 
"8.40 

6-10  p. 
'7.10  p, 

IO.4O   A, 

6.IO  A. 

3-40  P 
II.IO   A, 

6.IO 

5.40    P. 

5.4O    P, 

6.40 
II.IO 
IO.IO  A, 
*6.oo  A. 

"3-40  p- 

J3.40  r 
9.40  A 
5.40   p. 

"7.10 

'1O.4O   A. 

*7-"> 


A  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  FraneLsco,  daily. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  iz. 30,  I. CO, 
1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11. 00,  *I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  *7-oo,  *7-3o,  *8.oo,  *j 
"3.30,  "4-00,  *4-30,  *5.oo,  "5.30,  "6.00,  '6.30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— "9. 30  a.  M.,6.30,  Jii.oo, 

*12.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA — '6.00,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8,oo,  *S.3o,  9.00, 
9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  Jii. 30, 12.00,  J12.30, 1. 00,  J1.30, 
2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  S.OO] 
9.00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.CO. 

To  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8-3o,  9.. 
I9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  111.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00, 
4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,   IO.OO, 

II.OO,    *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7-00,  *7-3o,  IB-oo, 
*8.30,  9.00, 10.00,  11.00,  li.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30,  5.00, 
*5-3°i  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Franc  isc <►.  daily. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— "6.23,  *6.S3,  *7-23,  '7.53,  '8.23, 
*8.53,  "9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  "4-53.  *5-^3,  *5-53.  "6.23,  *6.53, 


7-25,  9-50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.i 


5-45: 


(6.45, 

7-3". 


SMSj  "3-*5- 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 30,  '6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 

8.00,  8.30,  9.00, 9.30,  10.00, 10.30, 11.00, 11.30, 12.00, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8-57,  9.57,  10.57. 
From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From  ALAMEDA— '5.22,  *5-52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,   7.52, 

*8,22,  8.52,  9-22,  9.52,  JlO.22,  10.52,  Jii. 22,  II.52,  Il2.22, 
12.52,  11.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52,  IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5-i5,  *5-45i  '6.15,  6.45,  '7-15,  7-45, 
*8.i5,  8.45,  J;t.i5,  9.45,  iio.15,  10.45,  t"-i5,  "-45i  I2-45> 
1.45,  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,  4-45.  S-tSi  5-45i  6.15,  6.45,  7.45,  8.45, 
9.45,  10.45. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7-*5.  7-45, 
8.45.  I9-I5.  9-45.  10.45.  U*-45,  1-45.  2-45.  3-45,  4-45.  *5-*5. 
5.45,  *6.i5,  6-45.  "7-I5- 

Creek  Boute. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— '7-15,  9.15,  "-15.  i-XSi  3-*5. 
5- 15- 


From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8 

x5i 

10.15,  I2-I5,  2.15,  4.1 

*  Sundays  excepted. 

t  Sundays  only. 

"Standard  Time"  furnished 

by 

Randolph  &  Co., 

S.  F. 

A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 

T. 

H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt 

Agt. 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco: 


8.30  A. 

IO.40  A, 

t   I.30  P. 

"    3.30  P. 

4-25  P- 

*   5.15  P- 

6.30  P. 

in. 45  p. 


8.3O   A. 

IO.4O   A. 

•    3.30    P. 

4.25    P- 


IO.40    A. 
'    3-3Q    P- 


IO.4O    A. 

*  3-1°   P- 


f  7-5°  a. 


Commencing  May  11,  1S£>. 


.San  Mateo,   Redwood,  and . . 
Menlo   Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 
. . ,  Principal  Way  Stations 


6.40  A, 

*  8.10  A. 
9-03  a. 

*"I0.02 

*  3.36    P. 
t    4-59 

6.00 

:  7-50 

t  7-15 


9.03  A 
*I0.02  A, 
*    3-36    P- 

6.00 
,    8.I5 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 
Salinas,  and  Monterey  . . . 


...  Watson  ville,  Camp  Goodall. . 
..Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel. 
.(Camp  Capitola)and  Santa  Cruz 


.Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz I      . 

Sunday  Excursion |  t 


RSt     «*— 'Th.K™ 1~$ 


10.40  a.  I  Soledad  and  Way  Stations  . 


.  I      6.00  p. 


A. — Morning.  p. — Afternoon. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

I  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  furnished  by  Ran- 
dolph &  Co. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train,  ex- 
cept Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood,  and 
Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via  Santa  Clara,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  A.  M.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets — at  Reduced  Rates — to  Mon- 
erey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Pescadero.  Also  to 
Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
Foh  Sundays  only— Sold  Sunday  Morkixg  and  for  r.30 

p.  M.  train ;  good  for  return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


S.U'CLLITO  — SAX  RAFAEL— SAX  Ql'E\TIX, 

via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,   April  ■.'<;,    1885,  and  until 
further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

For   SAN   RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

7.30,  9.20,  II.OO  A.  M.,  3-20,  4.50,  6.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,   10.00,   11.30  A.  M.,  1.30,  3.15,  4-45i  6.30 
p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.30  p.  m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 6.15,  7.45,  9.20,  1 
a.  m.,  3.25,  4.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.05,  io.io  A.  M..  12.00  M.,  1.35,  3.20,  j 
6.30  p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.25  p.  m. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days) — 6.45,  8.15,  10.00  a.  M.j 
12.05,  4-oo,  5.30  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.40,  10.45  A.  M.,  12.35,  2.15,  4-°o>  5.30,  7.15 
p.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  Saucelito  on  Saturday  at  2.00,  7.00 
p.  M. 


7.30  A.  M.  and  3.20  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted, 
THROUGH  TRAINS  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Sta- 
tions. (Through  trains  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  6.00  p.  m.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days, for   Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,   and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


THIRTY -DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days  to  and  from  all 
points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion from  single  tariff  rate. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Fairfax,   $1.00;  Camp  Taylor,   $1.75;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.00;  Tomales,  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A,   M.  (Sundays   only)   Excursion   Train   for  Camp 
Taylor,  Duncan  Mills,  and  Way  Stations.  Returning,  ar- 
rives in  San  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes, 

$1.75;  Tomales,  $2.50;  Duncan  Mills,  S3. 


J.  W.  COLEMAN, 
General  Mana 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot  of  Market   Street 
south  side,  at 

8.3©  A.  51.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all 
Way  Stations.     Parlor  Cars. 

2.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  AJviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.     Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa  Cruz. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  §2.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

S  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE,  BIG 
TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL 
DER  CREEK  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
All  through  trains  connect  at   Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,   §6.30,    §7.00,    7.30,  8.00,    8.30,    9.00,    9.30,  IO.OO, 

IO.3O,  II.OO,  II.30  A.  M.,   ^J  I2.00,  I2.3O,    TJI.OO,  I.30,    H2.OO, 
2.30,    3.00,  3.30,  4-OO,    4-30,    5.OO,  5.30,  6.OO,  6.3O,   7.OO,  7.30, 

8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  11-45  p*  M- 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
land— §5.30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 
10.00,  10.30,  ^Jii.oo,  11.30  A.  M.,  ^[12.00,  12.30,  ^ji.oo,  1.30, 
2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  n-45  P-  M. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda — §5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16  8,46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  liio.46,  11.16, 
Tin. 46  A.  M-,  12. 16,  IJ13. 46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46,  ,.16,  3.46, 
4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16,  10.31,  11. 31  P.  M. 
§  Sundays  excepted.  •;  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET)  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


PKOF.  I>e  FELIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies  of 
Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  in. 
Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  pcactical  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  "  Unique"  method  of  acquiring  foreign 
languages,  where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice. Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free  to  scholars. 
Apply  from  10  to  11  a.  m.,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  9  r.  H. 


JOHN   TAYLOR   &    CO. 

114,  116,  118  Pine  St. 
ASSAYEKS'    MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.    Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOIXG, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES. 

G.  W.   CLARK  &  CO. 

645  Olid  641  Mnrket  Street. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  (O)IIMM 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Erannan  Streets, 
at  '£  o'clock  P.  51.  for 

YOKAHAMA  AND   HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer  188.?,  From  San  Francisco 

San  Pablo Saturday,  October  3d 

Oceanic Saturday,  October  l"th 

Gaelic Tuesday,  November  luib 

Bel*;**' Saturday,  November  astb. 

San  Pablo Saturday,  December  19th 

Oceanic Thursday,  January  ;th,  ISXU 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  TownseDd  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


THE 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKAHAMA, 

City  of  Peking September  19 

City  of  itio  dc  Janeiro October  31st 

City  of  Xcw  \'ork November  VJ 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
San  Bias September  15 

At  ten  o'clock  a.  si.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  ELAS,  MANZAN1LLO,  ACA- 
PULCO,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  and  LA 
LIBERTAD,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  Ports. 

For  AUCKLAND    and    SYDNEY,  calling  at  HONO- 
LULU, 
City  of  Sydney  ...Saturday,  Sept.  26,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Erannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  D1MOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  iq  a.  m.,  on  Sept.  7th,  15th,  23d,  and  Oct.  1st,  oth,  17th, 
25th,  and  Nov.  ad  and  10th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter. 
The  first  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town- 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
GAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
CAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day ;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every'  fith  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER    HOSE 


Gardens,  Mills,  Mines,  and  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA     PERCHA    AXD     RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Carbolized  Rubber  Hose,  Standard  (Maltese 
Cross)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  *'A"  Uubber  Hose. 
Rubber  Hose  (Competition),  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine Hose,  Carbolized  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

VALVES,  CASKETS,  ETC.,  3IADE  TO  OKDEK. 

Factory  on  the  Premises. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, Manager, 

Xo.  15  First  Street,   near  Market. 

JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


IS  Tost  St.  an.!  S.  1Y.  cor.  Powell  ana  Sutler. 


SAW  MANUFACTUF... 


Asreotfi  for  C,  B.  Paul's  FHea. 
u  1  «:  10  Vr  muni  si..  San  Frmicutco. 


GOMOVER  PIANOS. 

COXOVER  RROS.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  most  nrtistle  1'prlsht  Piano  ever    produced*        Mimlrlnu*  aud    Intending   purchasers 
arc  invited  to  call,  erillcally  examine,  aud  make  eomparlMnjb 

F.  W,  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Catalogues  mailed  free  on  application.  23  and  25  I'inii  Street,  S.  F. 


NEVADA    BA 

OF  SAX    FRANCISCO. 


Paid-up  Capital.. 


..$:C,000.000  In  Cold. 


DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Geo.   L.  Erander,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,       James  L.  Flood,        [ohn  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Gka.nt,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  32  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Lim'd. 


THE  BAAK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000. 

William   Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Bvron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AC.EXTS—  Xcw  Vork,  Agency  ol  Hie  ISjtnk  of 
California;  lEostou,  Trcnioul  Xntional  Bank; 
Chicago,  Inion  National  Ifunk ;  St.  Louis.  Boat* 
men's  Savings  Bank;  Loudon,  N.  M.  KolbM-kild 
«i  Sous;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Bank 
of  New  Zcalaud ;  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Bank  or  India,  Australia,  aud 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Kamborg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp.  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Gotebcrg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hon;. 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


PACIFIC  SURETY  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

CAPITAL,    $100,000. 

Organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  issuing  Eonds  of  Sure- 
ty-ship on  behalf  of  Government,  Bank,  and  Railway  Offi- 
cers, and  all  employees  in  positions  of  trust-  Will  also  act 
as  surety-  on  Bonds  required  in  the  Courts. 

Directors— Geo.  C.  Perkins,  Albert  Miller,  C.  T.  Hop- 
kins, J.  L.  Moody,  H.  Wadsworth,  I.  N.  Knowles,  Wm. 
Clilt,  J.  J.  Valentine,  H.  L.  Davis,  Wallace  Everson,  A.  P. 
Redding, 

Wallace  Everson,  President;  J.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; E.   F.   Green,   Secretary-;    A.   P.    Redding,   General 
Manager. 
Head  Onlee,  32S  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco. 


REMOVAL. 
SECURITY   SAVINGS    BANK 

Has  removed  to 
228  MONTCOMEBY  STREET. 

Interest  i'aid  on  Deposits.    Loaus  .Hade. 

Directors — Wm.  Alvord,  W.  F.  Babcock,  Adam  Grant, 
J.  Lincoln,  D.  O.  Mill.-,  W.  S.  Jones,  S.  L.  Jones,  D.  C. 
McRuer,  Galvin  Paige. 


XATIOXAL  ASSFRAXCE  COMPANY 
OF  IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  D.    1822. 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 5,000,000 

H.  M.  NETVOALL  &  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 
Ofllee,  309  Sansonic  St.,  San  Francisco. 


South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capita],   $10,000,000. 

The    Standard    Marine    Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverqool.     Capita],  $5,000,000. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  it  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1730. 
Xorlhcm  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1S36. 
Qncen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON.  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.  comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 


f05HIEKVi.lL   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
F1EE    AND    MA'RINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME   MITUAE  INSURANCE    CO., 

No.  ■-Mi;  SaUHome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  un  in  told) $.100,000  00 

Assets.  Jan.  I,  Ittttl :.VJ,  t;  j  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT I.  N.  L.  SHEPARO. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  U.STORY. 


Ill'TCniNSON    &    5IAXX, 

■NBDKAItCB  AGENCV, 

322  and  324  Ca'iforni.i  Su,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cur.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUCAR  REFINERY, 

SAX   IRtMIStO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 

K.  L.  G.  STEELE  .1  CO.,  AgcoU. 

Office,  -.'lis  t  aUIbrnla  Street. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


'wmmmfm^ 


In  "  '49,"  or  some  other  of  the  California  plays — 
they  are  all  so  much  alike  that  it  is  difficult  to  locate 
a  character  in  any  one  of  them— an  old  miner  attrib- 
utes even'  phenomenon  in  life,  physical  or  meta- 
physical, to  "  this  glorious  climate  of  Californy." 

In  any  other  land  a  spectacle  or  an  oyster  in  August 
would  be  a  paradox — "  a  most  unmeaning  paradox." 
But  in  S-in  Francisco,  with  the  cold  sea  winds  whistling 
down  our  streets,  and  the  chill  sea-fogs  penetrating  to 
the  very  marrow  of  our  bones,  neither  seems  amiss. 

The  pretty,  red-cloaked,  soulless  Undine  is  the 
children's  Christmas  treat  any  other  where,  but  here 
she  carries  in  midsummer  and  no  one  asks  why. 

On  the  contrary,  repeated  postponements  so  whetted 
1'ie  appetite  for  spectacle  of  the  population  on  the 
south  side  of  Market  street  that,  when  she  finally  did 
appear,  the  Spirit  ot  the  Waters  made  her  courtesy  to 
the  biggest  house  that  has  been  seen  over  there  since 
the  luck>-  MaplesoD  went  away. 

The  production  is  a  thing  of  magnificent  intentions. 
Anything  finer  than  the  printed  bill  was  never  brought 
out  in  the  very  home  of  spectacle.  To  read  it  is  to 
bathe  ones  mind  in  dazzling  visions  of  Rhenish 
splendor,  to  revel  in  Subterranean  tinsel  and  superter- 
ranean  upholstery. 

And  then  the  olio,  if  one  may  apply  so  ignoble  a 
term  to  that  convocauon  of  talent  which,  in  the  bill, 
is  called  a  grand  carnival.  It  reads  magnificently. 
It  is  true  that  two-thirds  of  the  announced  attractions 
are  left  out  in  the  actual  production,  but  that  does 
not  interfere  with  the  appearances  of  the  bill ;  and  at 
the  fall  of  the  certain,  one  is  prone  to  return  thanks 
for  the  omissions. 

To  the  foot  of  this  bill  a  curtain  time-table  has  been 
thoughtfully  appended,  so  that  the  thoughtful  one 
who  runs  may  read  that  by  going  to  the  theatre 
at  io:Goand  coming  away  at  10:50  he  sees  all  that  is 
worth  seeing  and  avoids  all  that  is  not 

While  the  bill  is  distinctly  the  feature  of  the  pro- 
duction, the  Phoites  are  very  clever  pantomimists  and 
acrobats,  and  some  of  the  scenery  is  exceedingly  pretty. 
Everything  else  is  nebulous  and  incipient  It  all 
strikes  one  as  something  which  will  one  day  be  a 
spectacle  if  they  will  keep  on  rehearsing  long  enough. 

The  march  of  the  Amazons,  for  example,  is  a  very 
sad  and  dispiriting  sight  To  begin  with,  they  do  not 
fill  one's  idea  of  Amazons.  Perhaps  as  a  spectacle 
in  August  is  an  antipodean  idea,  these  Amazons  have 
been  engaged  to  match  the  idea.  An  Amazon  is  tall, 
and  these  ladies  are  not  tall — that  is,  perpendicularly. 
As  yet  a  marked  dissimilarity  as  to  the  line  of  march 
exists  among  them.  They  are  given  to  nudging  each 
other  and  trying  to  bring  each  other  up  to  time  in 
other  palpable  ways.  Still,  the  march  itself  and  the 
figures  are  prettily  arranged,  and  after  three  or  four 
months'  practice  they  will  become  a  pleasure  to  the 
eye. 

The  ballet  is  equally  unfledged.  Those  pretty, 
wide-eyed  Tittels,  who  abound  so  numerously  in  the 
profession;  are  well  represented  in  "Undine,  "and  one 
of  them  is  the  premiere  danseuse  of  the  ballet  The 
young  lady  displays  evidence  of  having  been  a  bal- 
lerina at  least  a  month,  and  is  the  most  graceful  in 
the  corps.  The  corps  grades  down,  by  easy  stages, 
from  the  premiere  to  a  rubicund  young  woman  who 
executes  some  wild  and  irresponsible-looking  chicken 
hops  across  the  stage  with  an  awkwardness  of  heel 
and  beatific  expression  of  face  which  are  quite  irre- 
concilable. This  young  woman  has  a  horrible  fasci- 
nation for  the  eye  in  the  posturings,  and  could  make 
her  fortune  as  an  acrobatic  comedienne  if  some  good 
friend  would  only  tell  her  how  funny  she  is. 

In  the  way  of  music,  there  is  an  incipient  singer 
with  a  light,  pretty  voice,  which  goes  very  well  in  a 
simple  song.  But  the  incipient  prima  donna  is 
afflicted  with  a  nebulous  trill,  which  she  discharged 
unexpectedly,  to  the  unqualified  astonishment  and  dis- 
may of  the  audience  and  the  intense  gratification  of 
herself. 

When  the  Amazons  shall  have  marched  for  some 
months  longer,  when  the  ballerini  shall  have  danced 
a  year  or  two  more,  and  the  triller  shall  have  trilled 
through  the  accepted  years  of  study,  they  will  be  bet- 
ter worth  seeing  and  hearing.  But  this  wise  old  world 
is  educated  up  to  too  high  a  standard  nowadays  to 
enjoy  the  preliminary  stages  of  training  in  anything. 

Even  acrobatics  have  arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  has  been  asleep  for  many  hundreds  of 
years.  The  Phoites  and  Les  Incroyables,  billed 
separately  though  they  appear  to  be  one  group, 
would  have  created  a  sensation  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  if  the  wonderful  Cragg  family  had  not  been  in 
town.  They  reproduce  the  wonderful  leg-mania  of 
the  Maj  ikons,  feat  for  feat,  and  point  the  identity 
with  the  striking  pointed  make-up  of  the  Majiltons, 
which  has  since  become  almost  common  with  much 
copying.  They  are  as  quick,  as  dexterous,  as  strong, 
as  elastic,  as  grotesque  as  the  originals,  but  the 
Craggs  shine  them  down. 

Besides  the  wonder  of  their  feats,  there  is  a  certain 
style  about  the  Craggs,  and  style  counts  for  much  in 
the  theatres  nowadays.  A  tumbler  divested  of  his 
spangles  seems  to  be  divested  also  of  the  circus  at- 
mosphere, and  the  Craggs  in  their  dress-coats  and 
crush  hats  seem  to  subtly  and  gracefully  convey  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  quality  of  their  audiences. 
Furthermore,  they  have  divested  themselves  of  all  the 
old-fashioned  mannerisms  of  the  tumbler — the  hand- 
kissing,  the  professional  smile,  the  affected  wave  of 
invitation  to  action,  and  all  thelittle  ways  of  the  span- 
gled acrobat  It  shows  how  thoroughly  the  idea  of 
style  has  permeated  all  grades  behind  the  footlights. 

Style  is  the  extreme  of  modernncss,  and  we  all  like 
modernness  in  men  and  women  quite  as  much  as  we 
like  antiquity  in  furniture  and  bric-a-brac.  Theatre 
managers  report  that  nothing  in  their  work  is  so  en- 
tirely disheartening  as  a  search  for  a  good  leading 
man.  And  yet  all  that  is  required  of  a  good  leading 
man  in  these  halcyon  days  of  the  society  drama  is 
good  style.  It  was  the  one  secret  of  Montague's 
popularity  in  New  York.  He  had  little  real  claim  to 
being  a  handsome  man,  and  had  no  strength  or  vir- 
ility as  an  actor,  but  was  immensely  correct,  as  the 
French  say,  in  his  style.      And  the  one  thing  in  the 


world  before  which  New  York  bows  down  and  makes 
absolute  obeisance  is  good  style. 

It  ranks  money,  for  millions  are  common  there,  and 
birth,  for  the  multitude  is  overriding  the  Knicker- 
bockers, and  beauty,  for  beauty-may  be  vulgar. 

It  was  style  alone  which  audiences  recognized  in 
Langtry  and  made  her  popular.  As  every  eye  makes 
its  own  beauty,  there  were  squabbles  infinite  over  hers, 
and  they  scoffed  and  jeered* at  her  acting  as  at  the 
feeble  work  of  an  amateur,  but  they  adored  her  style. 

As  good  style  is  simply  a  good  general  knowledge 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  it  argues  a  certain  amount  of 
intelligence  and  refinement  Geniuses  rarely  have  it, 
because  genius  is  only  an  inflammation  of  certain 
spots  of  the  intelligence,  which  spots  develop  abnor- 
mally at  the  expense  of  the  mass,  and  anything  ab- 
normal is  not  good  style.  Dress  is  only  a  detail 
of  good  style,  but  it  will  be  observed  in  the  depart- 
ment of  genius  that  women  who  paint  rarely  dress 
well.  While  they  may  be  perfectly  correct  by  all  the 
complementary  laws  of  color,  they  are  generally  loud 
and  conspicuous,  and  utterly  unversed  in  that  sub- 
dued elegance  which  is  the  quintessence  of  good 
style.  There  is  never  any  of  that  pretty  mystery  in 
their  equipment,  which  makes  one  wonder  why  a  sim- 
ple thing  is  so  marvelous  in  effect 

The  much-abused  term  "stylish"  is  so  carelessly 
applied  that  people  do  not  stop  to  realize  that  good 
style  is  a  combination  of  carriage,  dress,  and  address. 

When  the  beautiful  Eugenie  ceased  to  be  Empress 
of  the  French,  she  laid  down  with  her  imperial  crown 
her  sceptre  as  queen  of  fashion.  She  had  carried  it 
with  the  lavish  splendor  of  one  not  born  in  the  pur- 
ple, who  takes  to  luxury  with  all  the  fierceness  of  a 
cultivated  appetite — for  all  natural  appetites  are  sim- 
ple— and  fal-lals,  furbelows,  fribbles,  and  frivolity, 
both  in  dress  and  address,  reigned  with  her. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire  there  has  been 
a  radical  change  in  the  world  of  women.  They  are 
in  every  way  more  natural,  more  rational,  more  sen- 
sible, more  simple,  and  there  is  more  good  style  ex- 
tant than  ever  before.  This,  because  the  world  of 
women  has  unconsciously  imitated  Alexandra,  who  is 
so  thoroughly  good  style. 

Much  of  this  has  naturally  drifted  into  the  theatres. 
Beauty  will  always  assert  itself,  by  divine  right,  and 
a  woman  like  Lillian  Russell  or  Sadie  Martinot  will 
have  at  least  an  ephemeral  reign,  but  nothing  wears 
like  good  style.  It  is  endless  in  its  evolutions  and  in- 
finite in  its  satisfaction. 

And  especially,  in  the  theatre,  is  it  necessary  in 
stock  companies.  As  the  old  form  is  to  be  reestab- 
lished in  San  Francisco,  the  subject  assumes  quite  an 
importance  with  us,  for,  unhappily  for  ourselves, 
though  we  are  three  thousand  miles  away,  our  tastes 
are  as  imperative  and  metropolitan  as  those  of  New 
York.  Therefore  the  establishment  of  the"  stock 
company  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  will  be  awaited  with 
infinite  anticipation. 

The  company  at  the  California  is  thoroughly  excel- 
lent It  is  almost  impossible  to  go  to  that  theatre 
without  enjoying  the  evening. 

But  as  one  pays  Redfern  a  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars for  the  style  of  a  toilet  for  the  apparent  twin  of 
which  we  pay  our  own  humble  dress-maker  seventy- 
five,  so  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  new  com- 
pany shall  be  in  thorough  correctness  of  style  just 
twice  the  value  of  the  old.  Betsy  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"  Macbeth,"  with  the  Kelly  music  rendered  by  an 
orchestra  of  fifty  musicians,  will  be  elaborately  pro- 
duced at  the  California  some  time  during  the  autumn. 
McKee  Rankin,  in  his  early  stage  days,  had  consider- 
able reputation  in  the  part  of  Macbeth,  but  it  is  not 
authoritatively  announced  who  will  play  the  part  of 
the  Thane.  Charley  Reed  will  not  lead  the  orches- 
tra. ■  He  left  his  hair  in  Chicago  and  can  not  lead 
without  it. 

A  concert  will  be  given  at  Irving  Hall,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  September  15th,  for  the  benefit  of  Signor 
Campobello.  The  following  ladies  and  gentlemen 
will  participate:  Miss  May  Mitchell,  Miss  Ada  Mar- 
tel.  Herr  Karl  Formes,  Mr.  Gus  Brenner,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Thornton,  Mrs.  Eunice  Westwater,  Miss  Lulajoran, 
Miss  Pauline  Joran,  Miss  Estelle  Hanchette,  M.  Ca- 
denasso,  Signor  Campobello,  Signor  Enrico  Sorge, 
and  M.  Locher.  The  concert  will  include  a  scene 
from  "Don  Pasquale."  Tickets  at  Gray's,  on  and 
after  Friday,  September  nth.-— 

Ignatius  Hall,  on  Market  Street,  opposite  the  Bald- 
win, has  for  some  weeks  been  bright  with  gaudy 
Japanese  posters,  announcing  that  '"  Deakin  Brothers 
&  Company  will  open  their  peculiar  entertainment, 
'Trip  Through  Japan,'  this  evening."  The  enter- 
tainment— which  is  probably  inspired  by  the  Japan- 
ese village  at  the  London  "  Healtheries" — consists  of 
a  panorama  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Japan; 
groups  of  artisans  at  work  at  the  various  trades  pe- 
culiar to  the  country,  and  a  Japanese  tea-house  at- 
tended by  six  Japanese  women.  It  is  a  decidedly 
novel  idea,  and  should  be  a  success. 

Mullally's  orchestra,  at  the  California  Theatre,  will 
next  week  give,  for  the  first  time  here,  the  principal 
airs  from  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  new  opera,  "The 
Mikado."  It  will  also  perform  for  the  first  time  a 
new  barcarole,  entitled  "  Santa  Barbara,"  by  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  Redding,  of  this  city.  En  passant',  noth- 
ing will  so  astonish  Santa  Barbara  as  to  find  itself 
standing  sponsor  for  a  barcarole.  It  probably  does 
not  know  what  a  barcarole  is,  being  at  present  in  the 
the  most  violent  stage  of  "  Street  Violets,"  unless  a 
musical  pioneer  who  went  down  on  the  last  trip  of 
the  Santa  J?osa  has  turned  the  attention  of  the  town 
to  the  counterpoint  beauties  of  "  See-Saw." 

The  Beethoven  Quintet  Club,  whose  organization 
was  mentioned  in  these  columns  some  weeks  ago, 
has  been  diligently  rehearsing  since  last  February  for 
a  series  of  four  concerts,  to  take  place  on  the  evenings 
of  September  17,  October  2  and  23,  and  November 
6.  Subscriptions  at  the  following  rates  will  now  be 
received  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 's.  and  Gray's  music 
stores ;  Single  subscription  season  ticket,  including 
reserved  seat,  52.00;  single  reserved  seat,  for  each 
concert,  75  cents;  general  admission,  50  cents.  The 
club  consists  of  Miss  Estelle  Hanchette,  pianiste ; 
Otto  Rlankart  and  R.  Uhlig,  alternately  first  and  sec- 
ond violins;  R.  Poppenberg  Sr..  viola;  M.  Solano, 
violoncello.  At  the  initial  concert,  which  lakes  place 
on  the  17th,  the  club  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Louise 
Elliott,  soprano,  and  will  render  the  following  pro- 
gramme: Kaiser  Quartet,  Haydn,  string  quartet; 
violin  solo,  Mr.  Otto  Blankart;  song,  Miss  Louise 
Elliott;  "  Traumcrei,"  Schumann,  string  quartet, 
piano  solo.  Miss  Estelle  Hanchctic  ;  "Moment 
Musical,"  No.  3,  Schubert,  string  quartet;  song, 
Miss  Louise  Elliott;  Quartet,  Op.  17,  No.  2,  Ruben- 
stein,  string  quartet 


—  The  desirable  residence  property  situ- 
ated  at  Park  Hill,  on  the  Haight  Street  cable  road, 
will  be  sold  at  auction  next  Tuesday  by  Easton  i; 
Eldridge.  Particulars  of  the  sale  may  be  obtained 
from  their  advertisement  in  another  column,  or  at  their 
salesrooms,  22  Montgomery  Street. 


(ALIFORMA   THEATRE. 

Rankin  &  Rial Proprietors. 

E.  D.  Price Manager. 


OPENING  OF  THE  FALL  SEASON, 
MONDAY SEPTEMBER  ;ili. 


RANKIN  &  RIAL'S 
CALIFORNIA  THEATUE  COMPANY 

In  the  new  romantic  drama  from  the  French,  as  done  at  die 

Union  Square, 

A  PKISO\ER  FOR  LIFE. 

Full  Strength  of  the   Company— Entire   New   Scenery   by 
Mazzanovich — The  great  Avalanche  Scene— Gorgeous 
Costumes— Elaborate   Stage   Settings— Orchestra!   Se- 
lections from  "  The  Mikado." 
NEXT  ATTRACTION-A  new  local  drama  depicting 
San  Francisco  life. 

Prices — 25,  50j  and  75  cents.     No  higher. 


TIVOLI    OPERA  HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Krelinc  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


This  evening,  Saturday,  September  5,  the  opera  of 
FAUST. 

With  BALDANZA  and  SORDELLI  in  the  cast. 


Second  Grand  Juvenile  Matinees,  Saturday,  September  5th, 
(FADER  ELL  A. 


Next  week,  magnificent  production  of  Genee's  comic  opera, 
NANOX. 


Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


WILLIAM  J.  DINCEE, 

REAL  ESTATE  AlCTIOXEER 


4<;<i  and  462  Eighth  Street,  Oakland. 


EASTON    &    ELDRIDGE, 
No.  22  Montgomery  Street. San  Francisco. 


ASSIGNEES' 


OF    THE    PROPERTIES    OF 


A.  W. 


C.  W.  HATHAWAY, 


Magnificently  located  and  rare  selections  of 

Oakland,  Piedmont,  Teniescal,  and 
Fruit  Tale 

REAL  ESTATE 

In  large  subdivisions  of  from 

I  TO  12  ACRES  EACH 

AT 

PEREMPTORY    AUCTION 


xr  it: 


SEPTEMBER  12,  1885, 


o'clock    P.    .11..    at    Salesroom. 


460  AND  462  EICHTH  STREET,  OAKLAND, 

COMPRISING 

14  Elegant  Suburban  Iloiiies  sites  at  Piedmont, 

of*  from  I  l  o  s  Acres  Each, 

commanding  an  endless  view;  situated  in  the  celebrated 
WARM   BELT  and  surrounded  by  the  finest  residences. 

Also— 13  sightly  subdivisions  al  TemcM-nl.  f 
from  i  to  6  acres  each,  on  line  oi  N  EW  BROADWAY  and 
the  proposed  EXTENSION  OF  THE  S.  P.  C.  R.  R. 
High  ground,  handsome  surroundings,  and  rich  soil. 

Also — 3  subdivisions  of  12  acres  each,  on  High 
Street,  north  of  county  road,  at  FRUIT  VALE.  Fine  land 
and  convenient  of  access. 

ALSO  Hi  OAKLAND, 

An  elegant  residence  lot.  40.vlf>0.  on  the  west  side 
of  ALICE  STREET,  north  of  Thirteenth  Street. 

Also— A  desirable  and  prospective  business 
lot.  03x150,  on  BROADWAY,  NORTH  OF  DURANT 
STREET.  SECURE  DIAGRAM  CATALOGUE.  SEE 
THE  PROPERTIES,  AND  REMEMBER  THE  SALE 

15  PEREMPTORY. 

TERMS  CASH — But  where  purchasers  desire,  we  can 
arrange  for  them  to  borrow  one-naif  the  purchase  price  at 
banking  rates  of  interest. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

WILLIAM  .1.   IIIM.I  I  . 
Nos.  460  and  462  Eighth  Street,  Oakland. 

EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE,  22  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  or  CHICKERING  &  THOMAS,  Attorneys- 
at-Law,  214  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TWENTIETH  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

OF    THE 

MECHANICS'    INSTITUTE 

OPENS  AIGIST  25tb, 
CLOSES SEPTEMBER  2Uh 

With  3  most  comprehensive  display  of 

MANUFACTURES,  NATURAL  PRODUCTS  &  ARTS 

Grand    Instrumental    Concert    each    Day    and 
Evening. 

SPECIAL  FLORAL  DAYS  EACH  WEEK. 

Over  $1200  offered  as  premiums  for  Floral  Work. 

P.  B.  CORNWALL,  President.  ' 
W.   P.  STOUT,  Secretary. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  U  ATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  M>. 

Open  daily  from  0  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 

EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 

REAL  ESTATE  ACENTS,  CENERAL  AUCTIONEERS 

Office   and    Salesroom,  No.  22   Montgomery   St. 


T1ESUAY..         SEPTEMBER  8,    isv.. 

At  12  o'clock  M.,  at  Salesroom, 

AT  AUCTION, 

THE  FULL  BLOCK 

BOUNDED  BY 

Haiglit,   Waller,  Broderick  Streets 
and  the  Park  Avenue. 


ELEGANT  A.VD  SIGHTLY  LOCATION, 


The  Very  First  Choice  on  the 
1 1  A  1  G  1 1  T      STREET      CABLE      ROAD. 

SZT  Go  and  see  the  property  and  mark  your  catalogue 
before  the  day  of  sale. 

SPECIAL  CREDIT  TERMS— Forty  per  cent,  cash; 
balance  within  three  years;  interest,  7  per  cent,  per  annum, 
including  taxes. 


EUENA  VISTA  PAEK. 


BRODERICK        STREET. 


SSP Lot  9  about  85  feet  front:  lot  10  about  08  feet  front; 
lot  11  about  10S  feet  front,  and  lot  12  about  80  feet  front.      , 

This  cream  of  the  choice  property-  of  San  Francisco  is  now 
offered  to  the  public  in  large  and  full  depth  subdivisions) 
commanding  an  unobstructed  panorama  in  nil  directions. 

Every  Subdivision  Choice  Tor  a   Eirst-Class 
Modern   Home. 

By  cable  road  only  twenty  minutes  from  the  ferry  for  ooe 
fare.  This  property  is  sightly;  good  elevation;  command* 
big  view;  elegant  sun  exposure;  drainage  superior;  Haight 
Street  sewered  and  macadamized;  Other  streets  in  goot' 
shape,  graded,  curbed,  and  macadamized,  Surroul 
the  very  best  character,  the  location  being  fully  established 
The  property  has  been  kept  up  a  few  feet  from  the  S 
which  adds  materially  to  its  value. 

PABK    HILL. 

The  eastern  slope  of  this  hill  is   known  as  Park  Hill.  1 
to  the  south  of  \\  aller  Sireei   is  subdivided  into   i 
eels,  which  are  held   by  the  original  purchasers  with  a  viei 
to  residence  sites  of  a  superior  character. 

One  [rootage  of  ihis  property  is  on  the  Park  Avenue, 
which  is  certainly  a  marked  feature.  The  proximity  of  tht 
Golden  Gate  Park,  the  ocean,  bay,  and  city  view  um  * 
structed,  with  the  magnificent  sun  exposure  and  clcgi 
drainage,  with  easy  access  by  cable  road  to  the  business 
centre,  are  only  a  few  of  the  extra  choice  advantages  of  this 
very  desirable  property. 

Visit  this  property  before  the  day  of  sale,  and  the  many  . 
advantages  we  have  named  will  be  apparent. 

The  Location  Is  now  Fully  EstabUshed, 
And  is  certainly  the  very  choicest   for  the  best  of  modem 
homes.     Commanding^ view ;  elegant  drainage;  elegant  sun 
exposure;  twenty  minutes  to  Kearny  Street. 

Catalogues,  maps,  and  diagrams  now  on  the  property  and 
at  our  salesroom. 

EASTON  A   ELIllEIIM.E. 

Auctioneers, 


roil  FURNITURE, 

PIANOS.    PAINTINGS.    M1RBORS.    Tltl\k*. 
CASES,  clc.  nl    S.  I-.  STORAGE    «  IKEIIOlsE, 

I3B  .11 1 hk!  1  street,  opponlte m-    .1.  M. 

Pierce    successor  of  J.  II.  Noll  .V  Co.,  rroprl« 
rlor. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


TRIP  THROUGH  JAPAN."-DAI   XIPPOX  HAKIRAXKAL 


u 


BXiTITS   HAIL,  comiueucing  SATURDAY,  September  5,  1SS5,  every  Morning,  Afternoon,  and 
Evening,  except  Sundays,  till  further  notice,  Dt-akin  Bros.  «&  Co.'s  Living  Panorama  and 

"EMPLE  OF  THE  ARTS  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  JAPAN. 

The  most  celebrated  Japanese  artisans  are  constantly  at  work  manufacturing  famous  Satsuma  Ware,  wonderful 
njppo  (Cloisonne),  Bronze  Porcelain  and  Pottery,  Silk  Goods  from  the  raw  material,  Embroidery  in  all  styles;  Screen 
ind  Painters:  Painters  on  Porcelain,  Pottery,  Silk,  Wood,  Paper,  etc;  Hair-dressers,  Barbers,  Silk  Weavers, 
abinei-makers,  Wood  Carvers,  etc.  A  genuine  Japanese  Tea-House,  attended  by  six  Japanese  ladies.  In  addition  to 
lC  above  wonderful  colony  may  be  seen  a  Living  Panorama  of  Japan,  representing  the  Sacred  Mountain  Fuji- 
una;  ihe  famous  Bridge,  Waterfalls,  and  Temples  of  Nikko:  the  Sacred  Bronze  Figure  Diabutz;  the  Sacred  Island  of 
enoshima ;  the  Boiling  Springs  of  Hakone ;  the  beautiful  Lake  of  Hakone ;  the  Old  Capital  of  Japan,  Kioto ;  Tea  and 
ice  Plantations,  Living  Villages,  etc,  forming  as  a  whole  the  most  remarkable,  unique,  and  novel  entertainment  ever 
•en  in  the  world— pure,  moral,  instructive,  and  entertaining. 
Three  receptions  daily— 9  to  1*»,  •£  to  5,  J  to   in.        Admission,  5tt  cents  ;  Children,  £5  cents. 

leFenbauFIros: 


:kt  o 


MESSRS.   C.  J.   HAWLEY  &   CO..  bavins  retired  from  business,  we,  the 

undersigned,  their  late  employees,  wish  to   inform   our  friends 

and  eustomers  that  we  ean  be  fouud  in  the  future  with 

GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  GO. 


OF      CALIFORNIA, 

428  TO  432  PINE  STREET,  NEXT  TO  THE  CALIFORNIA  MARKET, 


Where  can  uc  found  the 


SUCCESSORS  TO 


O.    J- 


£&    CO. 


IMPORTECS  OF 


HE  CROCERIES  AND  TABLE  LUXURIES,  TEAS,  WINES,  AND  LIQUORS. 
SXZXB'IB.A.TTnuT      SE&OS. 

115  AXD  S81T  SETTER  STREET,  AND  POLK  ST.,  CORXFR  CALIFORNIA. 


HABE 


Axe  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
I  A.  t-  Bancroft  a  Co.,  721  Market  St.,S-F.,  Sole  Agents. 


LARGEST  STOCK,  FRESHEST  GOODS, 

BEST  VARIETY,  LOWEST  PRICES, 

AND    PROMPTEST   DELIVERY 


OF  any  Establishment  in  Ihe  City. 


Chief  Salesmen, 


GEO.  M.  LOXERGAX,  Order  Clerk, 

GEO.  DIETTERLE,  | 

ff)I.  RTLEXCAMP J 

LOOS  B.  HACKETT.  Delivery  Clerk, 

3ITRDOCK  HEXRY,  Manager  Bar  Sugar  Dep't, 

C.  E.  McCCSIiER,  General  Manager 

FOR    THE    PAST    19    YEARS. 
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STARTLING,  TIMELY,  AXD  TRTE! 
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Cso 
HURCH   OF  ROME 

By  Father  Chinlqnj". 

The  most  complete  and  powerful  presentation  of  facts 
against  Romanism  ever  published.  It  treats  of  the  social, 
cavil,  religious,  and  educational  claims  of  Popery.  The 
author  labored  many  years  in  its  production.  Clergymen, 
teachers,  politicians,  heads  of  families,  and  every  lover  of 
his  country  should  own  a  copy.  842  pages,  large  8vo, 
cloth,  handsome  gilt  side  and  hack  stamp,  with  steel  front- 
ispiece. Price,  $5.00.  Sold  only  by  subscription.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  CRAIG  &  BARLOW,  Publishers, 
170  Madison  Street,  Chicago.  Rev.  Charles  Chimquy, 
St.  Anne,  Kankakee  County,  III. 


The  Largest  Bat  Store  on  this  Coast 


332-334  KEARXY  STREET, 

Between  Bush  and  Pine  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
Branch,   1213— 1214  Market   St.,  above  Taylor, 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.     Mailed  free. 


?frls  TBarrant  is  granted      L/i 


personally  trading  under  the  Firm  of 

and  is  to  be  returned  to  the  Controller  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Household  in  the 
event  of  any  change  taking  place  in  the 
Firm  from,  death,  retirement  or  otlter 
cause. 


o 
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~     TOE    CMTERSAL    FATORITE ! 

—  THE  LH.IIT-1U  \\I\G 

^["HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 


PS 
SB. 


FALL  OPEM>G. 

We  have  ju*f  received  our  new  slock  of 
FALL  AND  WINTER  KOODS,  consisting  of 
Ballings,  Troiwriiis-i,  and  Overcoatings,  in 
all  the  latest  designs  and  shades.  AH  our 
work  receives  our  indJvidnal  attention,  and 
we  gnarantec  style  anil  workmanship  or  the 
best.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  yon  call 
and  examine  our  goods. 

REEVE  A  STAAR, 
Tailoring  Parlors, 
Corner  Kearny  and  Geary  streets, 

San  Francisco. 
Entrance,  No.  10  Geary. 


THE    WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  COMPACT'S 

HOOD-TOP   BABY  GARRIACES. 

mi:  hood 


MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Prict 
Lists  and  Special  Offbk. 
which  U  equivalent  to  tni*e* 
months'  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estatf 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS. 
634  Market  St. 

fipDosite  Palace  Hotel.  S    t 


wkim 


THOMAS   A.   JONES. 


PAt'L   LOTZ. 


FURNITURE    STORED. 

Furniture,  Trunks,  Pianos,  etc.,  taken  care  of  at  PIO- 
NEER WAREHOUSE,  310  Stockton  St.,  near  Suiter;  30 
years'  reference  given ;  advances  made.     H.  Wisdel  &  Co. 


644     MARKET 


is  the  very1  best 
style  of  Top  yet 
invented.  It  is 
simple*  dura- 
ble, easily  ad- 
justed, and  the 
niDol  complete 
TKOTEtTlON 
I  R  O  M  T  il  E 
WEATHER. 

Prices, 

Sis.  00,  $20.OO, 
s»...oo,  $30.00. 

STREET. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIO, 

838  M.IBKET  ST.,  OPPOSITE  FOI  RTII, 

For  the  very  finest   Photographs. 


THE  BIRR  FOLDIXG  RED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Uutus 
and  closes  with   Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows all    in    place.     Thirty   styles. 
Tne  cots  show  one  style  npen 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.    Prices  reduced.    Send  . 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
d  way  cheap.     K   H.«HOM  A  CO.. 
No.  603  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


FALL   STVLES. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns  and  J.  F.  tnsalt***  Illustrated  Rooks 
for  Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  K  nbroidery,  Crochet 

and    Knitted   Lace,  Patchwork,  etc.      II.  A.    IIEMIMi 
isenl.  1>4  Post  Street,  >:ui  Fraitei-eo. 


THE    FINEST 

Pure  Natural  Mineral  M.ater. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  everywhere 
Depot  513  Sacramento  St.,  S.  F. 


INVINCIBLE  O'DONNELL 

He  Speaks  to  12,000  People  in  Front  of  the  .V«o  City  Hall 
— He  •anil  Undoubtedly  be  the  Next  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  the  Largest  Majority  of  any  Predecessor — 
He  was  unanimously  Endorsed  for  the  Next  Governor 
— ig.OOO  Persons  haste  Taken  the  Oath  and  Signed  the 
Rolls  of  the  Anti-Coolie  Clubs  throughout  the  State. 

Coroner  O'Donnell  addressed  the  largest  gathering  that 
ever  assembled  in  front  of  the  New  City  Hall  last  Sunday. 
Following  is  a  portion  of  his  speech : 

Citizens  of  California:  You  that  have  ears  to  hear 
shall  be  given  to-day  a  feast  of  reason ;  a  thrilling,  blood- 
curdling recital  of  California's  wrongs ;  a  calm  statement  of 
her  legal  and  constitutional  rights,  and  her  remedies  for  en- 
forcing those  rights.  The  question  of  the  hour  is  China  or 
death,  liberty  or  slavery,  health  or  disease,  and  the  regen- 
eration of  a  suffering  people. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  coolie  requires  heroic  treat- 
ment. I  meet  you  here  to-day  to  prescribe  a  course  of  treat- 
ment for  the  coolie  and  his  importers,  and  unless  my  pre- 
scription is  closely  followed  you  need  not  hope  for  any  cure 
or  any  recovery  from  the  epidemic  of  coolieism.  I,  to-day, 
offer  my  thanks  to  this  great  league  of  freemen  for  their 
vigilance,  their  watchful  attention,  and  their  self-sacrifice. 
You  deserve  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all  men  and  wom- 
en who  are  worthy  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty.  \  ou 
will  observe,  gentlemen,  thai  during  the  week  1  devote  every 
hour  of  my  time  to  ray  official  duties,  yet  I  find  leisure  to 
meet  you  two  or  three  times  each  week,  and  to  concert 
measures  for  the  public  welfare.  Fellow-citizens,  what  hag 
this  league  accomplished  during  its  brief  existence  "J  What 
has  been  its  work?  What  is  its  future 5  I  answer:  it  has 
awakened  public  attention  to  the  outlaws  and  lepers  which 
Asia  is  shipping  to  this  coast.  It  has  infused  new  life  and 
energy  into  the  courts,  your  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  all 
your  public  officers.  It  has  demonstrated  that  the  act  of 
Congress  restricting  Chinese  immigration  is  a  nullity,  a  de- 
lusion, and  a  blind;  and  the  league  declares  to-day  that  the 
real  object  of  the  Act  was  to  allay  the  tremendous  popular 
feeling  against  coolieism.  Gentlemen,  it  is  conceded  that 
whenever  a  people  are  denied  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
then  popular  revolution  is  justifiable.  It  is  commendable. 
Here  in  this  border  State  we  are  far  removed  from  the  so- 
ciety and  sympathy  of  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen. 
To  them  we  are  aliens  and  strangers.  They  know  nothing 
of  our  real  condition,  and  they  can  not  see  the  desperate 
straits  to  which  we  have  been  reduced.  I  believe  that  if  our 
sister  States  could  fully  realize  our  distress,  they  would 
justify  us  in  an  open,  armed  revolt  against  coolieism.  Thirty 
thousand  homeless  white  men  are  scattered  throughout  our 
State;  thirty  thousand  idle  men,  who  knock  in  vain  at  the 
doors  of  oar  employers  for  labor.  The  Whole  system  of  in- 
telligent and  prosperous  labor  has  been  destroyed  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  has  been  supplanted  by  .-lave  labor.  Let  that  be 
distinctly  understood.  The  cotton  and  tobacco  plantations 
of  the  Southern  Stales  are  worked  by  negroes,  and  the  farms 
and  vineyards  of  California  are  worked  by  coolies.  Every 
branch  of  industry  is  occupied  by  coolies.  '1  hat  is  an  un- 
deniable truth,  and  your  thirty  thousand  white  men  are 
starving.  Gentlemen,  we  live  to-day  under  despotic  rule. 
We  are  governed  by  despots  and  tyrants.  If  your  Legisla- 
ture or  your  Congress  pass  a  beneficial  statute,  it  is  falsely 
interpreted  by  judicial  tyrants.  It  is  sometimes  declared  to 
be  unconstitutional.  But  no  law  which  is  intended  lo  confer 
a  benefit  upon  the  poor  man  is  allowed  to  siand.  Jeffries 
hiniself,  the  perjured  English  Judt;e,  was  never  so  com- 
pletely the  tool  of  a  corrupt  aristocracy  as  the  man  Field, 
who  has  made  the  American  bench  a  by-word  and  a  scorn. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  a  popular  form  of  government.  The 
will  of  the  people  is  said  to  be  supreme.  But  the  assertion 
is  false.  California  decided  against  coolieism  by  a  over- 
whelming popular  vote.  Why  is  not  the  will  of  the  people 
executed?  Another  matter:  The  right  and  power  of  the 
State  to  exclude  paupers,  and  criminals,  and  lepers,  was 
never  questioned  until  the  United  States  Courts  in  Califor- 
nia denied  that  right  to  our  State.  What  caused  the 
American  colonies  in  1776  to.  rebel  against  England?  The 
cause  was  that  England  refused  to  grant  the  colonies  the 
right  of  petition.  The  British  King  refused  to  grant  them 
the  right  of  representation  in  the  English  Parliament.  He 
imposed  taxes  upon  them  which  they  were  unable  to  bear. 
They  rebelled,  and  the  God  of  battles  led  them  to  a  triumph, 
ant  victory.  They  won  their  liberty  at  the  muzzles  of 
cannon,  and  handed  it  down  to  US  untarnished.  Wc  must 
stand  by  each  other,  and  keep  constantly  in  view  that  the 
fact  that  these  leagues  and  1  ten  are  organized 

solely  for  the  protection  of  our  city  and  state,  and  the  re- 
cusal of  all  Chinese  outside  of  the  corporate  timib 
cities  and  towns.  Remember,  friends,  the  Chinese  Restric- 
tion Act  has  been  utterly  broken  down  by  the  do 
Lorenzo  Sawyer,  Cnited  States  Circuit  Court.  That  Act 
was  our  tx-i  hope.  It  was  our  only  safeguard.  Now  the 
Golden  Gate  is  again  wide  open  and  the  noodtide  will  bring 
in  a  million  more  coolies  before  the  meeting  of  the  next 
Congress,  The  next  step  will  be  to  break  down  the  law 
which  forbids  the  COUrtS  lo  naturalize  coolies,  or  to  make 
citizens  and  \otcrs.  I  do  not  err  in  my  judgment  when  I 
tell  you  thai  within  two  years  the  ballot  will  be  placed  in 
the  coolies'  hands.  Do  you  see  the  importance  of  this  step? 
Do  you  see  that  the  six  Chinese  companies  (under  a  private 
contract)  can  vote  the  coolies  solid  '  ,ic  they 

please  and  elect  him  beyond  all  question?  Gentlemen,  this 
IS  the  coming  danger.  You  may  doubt  it,  you  may  disbe- 
lieve it,  bat  remember  thai  I  tell  you  here  that  the  next  card 
to  be  played  by  China  is  to  naturalize  ihe  coolies  and  to 
make  tncni  American  citizens. 
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(Established  ISM. 
GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

DEALERS    IN    HAY   AND    GR1AIN 

PRIVATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street San'Francisco. 


H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MEIMIIAVTS, 

309  Sansonic  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WM.  T.   COLEMAJT  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial   city  in  the 
world. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHESEBROUGH.  W.  H.  D1MOND. 

WILLIAMS.  BIMOXD  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION  BLOCK, 

zo2  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

PRODUCE   COMMISSION   MERCHANT 

313,  315  DAVIS  STREET, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited 
Quick  sales ;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 


RE  MOV, 


MRS.   OR.    BEIGMLE 

Has  removed  to  St.  Cloud,  No.  418  Stitor, Street, 
Galvanic  llealcr  —  Xatttral  Eal  (cry.  Diagnosis 
without  questioning.  Hours,  1  104;  Ladles  and  Children 
only. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

II  MtlAL  D1BECTOBS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.  COWEN*.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Phil,  dtlr '  :- 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 

NO.  310  SAltgOME  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 
ART-PAL\TED,  PLVIX.  &  GLAZED 

TILES 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311,  313,  316,  and  317  Market  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

119     MONTGOMERY     STREET. 

ESTABLISHED    Is.",!. 

DIAMONDS  and  OTIIER  PRECIOUS  STONES,  and  the  latest 
novelties  in  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE  constantly  on  hand. 


jmillML^iLlJlllJ PJ  Ul  III  n 

Cy    *    FACTORY   COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  S.  F.    * 

TiD»riiMi7LnjaiinjTT/iiiiD 


PREJUDICE    IS   A   THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  you  of  Many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  improved- 
are  not  hard  nor  dry— will  always  smoke  free  and  moist— will  not  crumble  in  the  pocket 
nor  "  catch  you  in  the  throat" 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change,  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer,  send 
to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 

Enclose  Three  Red  Stamps.  WH.  S.  KJQIBAXL  <A  CO.,  Bochcstcr,  LV.  T. 


COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION, 

I* kclan'g  Building,  Rooms  6,  S,  9,  10,  11. 

Entrance,  806  Market  Street.  Gas  Specialists; 
positively  extract  teeth  without  pain ;  only  office  that  makes 
and  gives  the  celebrated  "Colton  Gas;"  established  in  1863; 
over  15,000  references;  also,  performs  all  operations  in  Den- 
tistry. 


Stclnway  A  Son's.  I  Ernest  Cabler, 

Kranich  A  Bach,  |  and  C.  Boenisch 


BTOS!! 


M.  CRAY,  206  POST  STREET, 


SAX  FBA-MTStO. 


STOB       HILL! 

First-class  Private  Boarding. 

Close  to  California  Street  cable  cars,  three  blocks  from  Kear- 
ny Street;  healthiest  and  finest  location  in  the  city,  com- 
manding an  unsurpassed  view  of  mountain  and  bay ;  hand- 
somely furnished  suits  and  single  rooms ;  elegant  new  corner 
house,  with  Harvey  hot  water  heaters  and  all  modern  im- 
provements ;  just  decorated  throughout ;  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated ;  a  quiet,  desirable  home  rarely  found. 

S28  Powell  Street.  MBS.  J.  SAMFOBI). 


The  Leading 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 


CHARLES   R.  ALLEN, 

120  BEALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in   House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.     Telephone  308. 


JOHN    GASH, 

ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St.j 

between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia.    Take  elevator. 


Private  Boarding 
Francisco. 


-House  In  San 


Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at  Nos. 
709  and  711  Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Sutter  Street  car  line, 
and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street  cable  road.  House 
is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Telephone,  and  two  American 
District  Telegraphs.  Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 
MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHARON.     -     -    -    -     LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in 
the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  It  has  Five  elevators.  Every  room  is 
large,  Ught,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  hath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  lightTcor- 
ridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad 
balconies,  its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  Ls  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  Amer- 
ican hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is 
the  Finest  in  the  city. 


*il    413  A-41&    SANSOME   ST1S.F, 

Importers  of  all  kiudsol  jPaper 


FIRST-CLASS 

PASSENGERS 

Can  obtain  the  best  accommodations  by  the  short  line  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railway 
to  all  points  East  and  Europe,  by  applying  at  \o.  138 
Montgomery  Street. 

CHAS.  E.  FAIRBANK,  Traffic  Agent. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 

OF    THE 

-A.  IE8.  C3-  O  Iff-A/CX  T . 

VOLUMES  I  TO  XYT,  INCLUSIVE. 

Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street. 

SECOND-HAND  TYPE 

FOR     SALE. 


Old  Style   Bourgeois 800  pounds 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Minion 350  pounds 

(More  or  less), 

Old  Style  Nonpareil 200  pounds 

(More  or  less). 
Together  with  Job  and  Display  Type.     Dress  lately  in  use 
on  Argonaut.     Will  be  delivered  in  case  and  tied  up,  in 
good  order,  when  desired  by  purchaser.     Apply  to 

PALMEB  A  BEY, 
405  and  407  Sansome  Street. 

ABSG  OFFER.Tr'.r«VhvE 
AWAY  1000  Self-operating  Washing  Machines.  If 
you  want  one  send  us  your  name,  P.  O.  and  express  of- 
fice at  once.     The  National  Co.,  .3  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  SftRLiaiwK 

ity.    Responsible  lioiutc.    Ret.renceB  exeaang.d.    A<l>lre.«  nt 
once.  GAY  BROS.,  14  Barclay  Street,  N,  T. 


Ladies  who  arc  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCO  Sewing  machine 
are  especially  requested  to'exaniinc 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  he 
by  those  who  have  nsed  it.  superior, 
in  every  way.  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
30S  Sutler  Street,  Snn  Francisco. 


ZEATINE 

A  New  Cereal  Food  for 

BREAKFAST. 


It  is  one  of  the  Cheapest   Foods  that  can  tx 
used  In  the  Family. 

It   secures  nealth  and  Strength  for  Old  aad 

Young,  with  economy  and 

pleasure  in  eating* 

It  is  a  Twice-Cooked   Food,  r< 
for  immediate  use. 

Prepared    lor   the   TaMe    in 

FIVE    MINUTES. 

It  Is  as   pure  as  crystals,   and    white  oh 
falling  *now. 

It  Is  put  up   in  packages   of  %%  ponuds,  t 
for  sale  hy  all  Grocers. 


JOHN  T.  GETTING  &  CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

23  and  25  California  Sired,  San  rrtinrl.ro. 


MERIT   WILL   TELL! 


Has  taken  the  First-class  Meda!  at  New-  Orleans  Exposition 
for  the  HIGH  GRADE 

DRY  "WTTKnE. 

Agents,  PASCAL,  DFBEDAT  A  CO.,  AiG  and  418 

Jackson  Street. 


FRED.  M.  OTIS,  AGENT, 

309,  311  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The  best  and  purest  of  California  Wines  and 
Brandies. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER  I 


Cheapest— Simplest—Best. 


It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.      Equally   adapted   to   business   and    fare" 
use.     Has  taken  medals  overall  competitors.     Six  coi 
al  once  if  desired.     Weighs   seven  pounds.     Inierchan 
able  type      r'ricc  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coasl  Agency  Hall  Type-Writer. 
15:1  California  Street.  S.  F. 


M*  COAL. 

\j  Takes  the  lead  of  all  the  Coals  in  this  m 

T  ket  for  the  home.     It  lights  quickly— la 

longer  and  makes  a  belter  lire  than  any  Coal  you  ever  vim 
One  trial  will  make  you  our  friend  forever.  Use  light  draught 
and  save  one-third.  If  your  dealer  don't  happen  to  haw 
it,  send  to  <  11)111  limit  roil,  CO.. 

i-.in  lu  it.'  Mission  Street 


MARBLE   WOKKS. 

MAKIELE    MASTELS.    made    of   ONYX,    Colored 

ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and  Head. 
stones.  >V.  II.  McCOBJilCK,  837  Market  St. 


GERMEA 

FOR   BREAKFAST, 
DELICIOUS. 
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There  is  a  very  general  impression  in  this  community  that 
the  law  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  is  not  being  at  all 

,  vigorously  enforced  by  the  customs  authorities  of  the  port  of 
San  Francisco.  The  unpleasant  incident  which  occured  be- 
tween Judge  Hoffman  and  the  Surveyor  of  the  Port,  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  and  the  very  open  criticism  of  Senator  Miller 

j  upon  the  conduct  of  revenue  officials  ;  the  outspoken  com- 
plaint of  the  Bulletin,  implying  that  officials  are  remiss  in 
their  duty  ;  the  open  attack  of  the  Chronicle  upon  the  Col- 
lector of  the  Port,  with  the  charge  of  fraudulent  practices 
upon  the  part  of  somebody,  are  all  calculated  to  convey  the 
impression  that  one  of  two  things  exists — viz.,  that  the  law  is 
defective,  or  that  the  authorities  are  neglectful  of  their  duty  in 
enforcing  it.  We  quite  agree  with  the  judges,  the  senator,  and 
the  journals  named  in  thinking  that  the  law  is  well  enough, 
but  that  its  enforcement  is  not  in  the  hands  of  officials  who 


I  are  very  much  in  earnest  in  endeavoring  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
1  visions.  We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  enforce  a  law  that  is 
met  at  every  turn  by  brains  and  coin  ;  that  is  opposed  by 
able  lawyers  who  are  more  loyal  to  their  clients  than  their 
l  country,  and  whose  highest  sense  of  honor,  and  moral  obli- 
gation, and  conscientious  duty,  is  fidelity  to  the  "  man 
who  pays."  We  know  how  infinite  the  annoyance,  how  tedi- 
ous the  delays  which  trick)-  attorneys  may  interpose  to  tie  up 
and  bedevil  an  Act  of  Congress.  What  with  trials  by  jury, 
habeas  corpus  appeals,  bonds,  motions  for  new  trials,  and  the 
thousand  other  vexatious  tricks  that  make  the  line  between 
unscrupulous  pettifoggers  and  honorable  attorneys  so  diffi- 
cult to  define,  it  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  the  law  does 
not  seem  to  work  well.  We  know  that  the  Chinese  want  to 
come;  that  the  steamship  companies  want  to  bring  them;  that 
the  kind  of  lawyers  to  whom  we  refer,  and  a  large  number  of 
property-owners,  and  all  the  rascally  officials  who  are  making 
money  out  of  their  being  here,  want  them  to  successfully 
defy  the  authorities  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  this  combination  is 
too  strong  for  the  law,  and  likely  to  defeat  it.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  if  Mr.  Sears,  the  Collector  of  the  Port,  and 
Mr.  Morton,  the  Surveyor  of  the  Port,  and  Mr.  Crowley,  the 
Chief  of  Police,  and  Mr.  Richard  Hammond,  Police  Com- 
missioner, and  such  subordinates  as  their  positions  enable 
them  to  employ,  were  determined  to  arrest  Chinese  immigra- 
tion by  every  means  in  their  power,  it  would  not  be  so  diffi- 
cult a  matter  as  it  now  seems.  We  wish  we  had  more  con- 
fidence in  Judge  Lawler  than  we  have,  for  we  are  convinced 
that  if  he  would  do  his  duty  as  well  as  we  think  Judge  Rix 
does  his,  there  would  be  less  difficult}*,  not  only  in  enforcing 
the  laws  against  Chinese,  but  against  all  other  criminals  who 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police  courts.  Public 
opinion  is  so  unanimous  upon  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
restricting  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers,  the  citizens 
have  borne  the  infliction  so  patiently,  and  have  proceeded  so 
calmly  and  rationally  to  secure  the  needed  legislation,  that  it 
is  most  annoying  to  be  thwarted  by  the  indifference  or  mer- 
cenary motives  of  officials  who  are  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law.  Nine  years  ago  our  city  was  on  the  verge 
of  riot,  and  it  was  only  saved  from  disgraceful  and  disastrous 
scenes  by  the  prompt  and  decisive  action  of  its  then  mayor, 
A.  J.  Bryant.  Calling  around  him  the  cooler-headed  and  more 
cautious  citizens,  he  inaugurated  such  measures  as  by  their 
aid  and  counsel  saved  the  city  from  the  shame,  and  disgrace, 
and  crime  of  a  Chinese  massacre.  We  all  remember  the 
anxiety  of  that  critical  period,  when  a  great  popular  assem- 
blage was  had  at  Piatt's  Hall,  and  measures  were  inaugurated 
for  sending  a  commission  to  Washington.  The  State  Legis- 
lature made  a  small  appropriation,  and  Mayor  Bryant  ap- 
pointed three  citizens  to  visit  the  national  capital  to  aid  our 
representatives  in  securing  the  enactment  of  laws  restricting 
Chinese  immigration.  This  commission  was  a  useful  one, 
and  the  result  of  its  labors  bore  fruit.  A  Congressional 
Commission  visited  our  State,  and  the  facts  reported  by  it 
went  far  toward  instructing  the  law-making  power.  A  spe- 
cial commission  was  appointed  to  visit  China  and  secure  a 
modification  of  the  Burlingame  treaty.  Both  national  con- 
ventions— the  Republican  very  unwillingly — passed  anti- 
Chinese  resolutions;  Congress  had  passed  a  restriction  law, 
which  Hayes  very  shamefully  vetoed.  When  the  present 
anti-Chinese  law  was  finally  passed — thanks  to  the  untiring 
effort  of  Senator  Miller,  unsupported  by  Republican  sena- 
tors, and  to  the  very  efficient  aid  of  Senator  Farley,  who 
was  supported  by  all  his  Democratic  associates — and  when 
the  third  Act  had  finally  received  the  Executive  approval, 
the  people  of  California  had  the  right  to  believe,  and  did  be- 
lieve, that  the  danger  of  an  excessive  Chinese  immigration 
had  been  provided  against.  Patiently  the  people  have  waited 
for  the  fruit  of  their  long  struggle,  and  it  is  vexatious  now  to 
find  that,  by  some  hocus-pocus  of  the  law,  the  Chinese  are 
again  pouring  in  upon  us  in  increasing  numbers,  and  that  the 
venality  or  indifference  of  officials  makes  it  difficult  to  enforce 
laws  and  ordinances  to  correct  in  any  sensible  degree  the 
shameful  condition  of  Chinatown,  or  to  abate  or  arrest  its 
ever-increasing  evil.  The  Board  of  Supervisors,  under  the 
intelligent  leadership  of  Mr.  Farwell,  are  enacting  a  code  of 
laws  that  would  be  calculated  to  remedy  some  of  the  more 
prominent  evils,  but  we  have  no  sort  of  assurance  that  it 
will  be  enforced  by  the  present  police  force — no  guarantee 


that  in  Mr.  Police  Magistrate  Lawler  there  will  be  found  any 
earnest  desire  to  execute  the  law.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
accuse  by  any  specific  charge  any  of  our  custom-house  offi- 
cials, but  we  would  be  glad — if  they  found  it  impossible  to 
enforce  the  law — if  they  would  resign  and  turn  the  busi- 
ness over  to  men  who  would  have  enough  confidence  in 
themselves  at  least  to  try  to  prevent  fraudulent  immigration 
from  China.  When  we  first  gave  this  question  our  atten- 
tion, we  said :  "  If  there  was  no  other  mode  of  arresting  the 
crime  of  Chinese  invasion,  we  would  favor  the  burning  of 
steamers  engaged  in  the  business."  We  have  seen  no  rea- 
son for  changing  this  opinion.  If  the  responsibility  of  this 
crime  rests  upon  English  authorities  at  Canton,  we  would 
hold  England  responsible  for  its  commission,  and,  at  the  cost 
of  war,  would  endeavor  to  abate  it.  If  the  Republican 
party  shall  shirk  its  duty  in  the  premises,  we  would  have  the 
party  not  again  restored  to  power.  Any  Republican  leader 
who  has  acted  in  hostility  to  the  present  law  should  never 
be  supported  for  the  presidency,  and  never  be  allowed  to  be- 
come its  candidate,  except  upon  his  confession  of  a  change 
of  opinion,  and  a  pledge  to  support  and  sustain  the  present 
restriction  law.  If  there  is  any  Republican  now  in  office 
whose  heart  is  not  with  the  people  in  enforcing  this  law,  we 
would  be  glad  of  his  prompt  removal,  and  an  appointment 
in  his  place  of  a  Democrat.  If  any  judge  shirks  the  per 
formance  of  his  duty,  we  would  gladly  see  him  impeached 
and  removed  from  office.  We  should  be  very  glad  in- 
deed to  see  the  Collector's  office  filled  by  some  man  who 
would  have  the  courage  to  do  his  duty  as  fearlessly  and  as 
efficiently  as  did  A.  J.  Bryant  in  this  respect  when  he  was 
mayor  of  San  Francisco.  We  feel  that  we  have  fought  this 
battle  and  won  it.  We  do  not  feel  like  having  the  fruits  of 
the  victory  stolen  from  us  in  order  that  any  steamship  cor- 
poration may  make  money,  or  any  thieving  official  get  rich 
by  defeating  it.  We  feel  and  know  that  the  sentiment  of  all 
honest  persons  is  with  us ;  that  the  labor  classes  of  America 
are  an  unit  in  desiring  to  prevent  Chinese  immigration,  and 
we  do  not  feel  like  making  the  argument  over  again.  Xor 
do  we  believe  that  there  is  any  serious  danger  that  a  schem- 
ing and  artful  minority  can  either  nullify  or  repeal  the  law  re- 
stricting Chinese  immigration.  New  England  sentimentality, 
the  prejudice  of  religious  cranks  who  believe  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  greed  of  mer- 
chants, the  intrigues  of  scheming  lawyers,  and  the  criminal 
acts  of  corrupt  officials  will  not  be  permitted  to  open  again 
the  flood-gates  of  Chinese  immigration  upon  our  shores.  If 
the  statesmen,  law-makers,  preachers,  and  editors  of  other 
States  are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  where  this  Chinese  in- 
vasion will  land  us,  or  if  they  are  too  cowardly  to  oppose  the 
greed  of  merchants  who,  for  a  paltry  trade  in  tea  and  flour* 
;  would  involve  our  country  in  the  entanglements  which  they 
i  know,  or  ought  to  know,  will  follow  this  incursion  of  bar- 
barians— they  must  be  taught  again  the  lesson  which  history 
■  has  so  often  repeated  within  the  last  three  hundred  years. 
!  The  history  of  the  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  adminis- 
,  trations  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
j  Polynesian  Islands,  is  too  recent  not  to  have  left  its  impres- 
I  sion  upon  this  country.  The  bloody  dramas  that  were  en- 
acted in  Java,  in  Manilla,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  can  not 
be  reproduced  upon  this  coast,  nor  in  this  age,  without  print- 
'  ing  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  American  character.  It  was 
the  greed  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  commercial  classes, 
!  who  invaded  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  search 
of  spices  and  gold,  and  then  came  into  contact  with  the 
Chinese,  which  resulted  in  disgraceful  and  bloody  massacres 
of  the  Chinese,  and  in  wars  destructive  of  the  European  in- 
vader. To  those  islands  the  Spaniards  carried  the  cross, 
and  baptized  the  land  to  Christianity  by  sprinkling  the  soil 
with  holy  water.  The  same  commercial  greed  and  the  same 
!  unwise  spirit  of  religious  proselytism  will  reproduce  the  same 
scenes  in  California  as  were  enacted  in  Java  and  Manilla 
i  unless  restrained.  This  class  of  barbarians  can  not  live  in 
I  peace  with  the  American  people;  their  civilization,  habits, 
and  interests  are  too  dissimilar;  they  can  not  amalgamate 
with  our  race,  and  they  can  not  mingle  with  us,  nor  reside 
among  us,  without  injury  to  us  materially,  physically,  and 
morally.  In  association  with  the  Chinese  our  people  de- 
1  teriorate,  and  there  is  not  trade  enough  in  all  the  Orient  to 
1  compensate    us   for    the   intercourse— there    are   not    souls 
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enough  to  save  in  all  of  Asia,  India,  and  the  isles  of  the 
ocean  to  justify  us  in  imperiling  our  future  welfare.  If  God 
Almighty  and  the  Christian  church,  Roman  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, or  Mormon,  can  not  accomplish  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  without  bringing  them  to  California,  then  may  the 
providence  of  God  be  defeated,  and  the  souls  of  the  heathen  be 
damned — for,  in  spite  of  commerce  and  religion,  and  the 
ambition  of  senators  who  desire  to  become  President,  and 
politicians  who  cling  to  the  opportunity  to  steal,  the  people 
of  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  and  all  of  them  who  are  intelligent 
and  honest,  from  British  Columbia  to  Australia,  have  deter- 
mined to  arrest  this  Chinese  invasion.  To  arrest  it,  peace- 
fully, properly,  honorably  if  we  may,  but  to  arrest  it  at  all 
hazards.  The  sooner  the  people  of  the  East  understand  this 
and  realize  that  we  are  in  earnest,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
Chinese,  whom  they  affect  to  regard;  the  better  it  will  be  for 
us,  whom  they  ought  to  regard  ;  and  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  country,  and  all  its  interests,  and  all  its  people.  We  are 
not  very  much  alarmed  about  this  business ;  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  few  snuffling  pietists,  and  a  few  swoppers  of 
merchandise,  and  a  few  political  criminals,  can  defeat  the 
will  of  the  people  in  respect  to  this  question.  We  know  that 
no  political  party  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  North  or 
South,  dare  to  dissent  from  the  position  laid  down  by  us 
upon  the  Chinese  question.  No  ambitious  man  in  America 
dare  say  that  he  favors  unrestricted  Chinese  immigration. 
This  is  a  political  question,  and,  thank  God,  the  time  has 
gone  by  when  religion  rules  the  world;  when  priests  and 
preachers  dictate  laws;  and  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when 
merchants  and  the  greed  of  trade  can  exercise  any  especial 
influence  in  a  government  where  all  adult  males  have  an  equal 
voice.  We  are  especially  fortunate  that  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  Pacific  Coast  presents  an  intelligent  dele- 
gation, united  in  its  opinions  upon  this  question.  Our 
Senators  are  in  accord.  General  Miller  has  done  us  gallant 
service.  Senator  Stanford,  although  he  has  been — as  all  of 
us  have — an  employer  of  Chinese  labor,  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity of  limiting  the  invasion,  for  there  is,  and  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  there  will  be,  no  more  sincere,  and  zealous, 
and  intelligent  friend  of  American  labor  than  he.  All  of  our 
Congressmen  elect  are  sound  upon  this  proposition,  while 
Mr.  Charles  Felton,  our  delegate  from  San  Francisco  and 
San  Mateo,  has  made  for  himself  a  legislative  record  upon 
this  question  of  which  he  has  the  right  to  be  justly  proud. 
If  Mr.  President  Cleveland  will  do  his  duty  during  this 
administration,  and  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  do  his 
duty  upon  this  coast  by  giving  us  officials  who  will  do  their 
duty,  the  Chinese  problem  will  be  solved,  and  in  our  way.  If 
Mr.  President  Cleveland  and  his  administration  shirk  their 
duty  and  sneak,  there  is  not  saltpetre  enough  in  the  world  to 
save  him  and  his  part)'  from  annihilation.  This  Chinese 
question  is  the  labor  question  of  this  continent ;  it  interests 
every  man  and  woman  who  works  for  a  living,  and  ever)7  man 
and  woman  who  lives  on  the  honestly  acquired  accumulations 
of  his  or  her  industry,  and  if  the  political  parties  shall  ever 
permit  this  question  to  become  the  sole  property  of  a  labor 
organization,  there  will  be  music  in  the  air.  Every  stump  in 
America  will  have  upon  it  a  Peter  the  Hermit  preaching  a 
theme  more  stirring  than  the  redemption  of  the  holy  sepulchre 
from  the  infidel  Turk,  and  more  important  to  America  than 
the  reformation  led  by  Martin  Luther. 


It  has  been  left  for  Mr.  Vice-President  Hendricks  to  per- 
petrate the  most  shameful  piece  of  vulgar  demagogy  that 
has  been  enacted  since  the  Democratic  party  came  into 
power.  Demagogues  are  too  common  in  this  and  all  other 
countries  where  the  elective  franchise  is  given  to  citizens, 
to  challenge  especial  attention,  unless  they  make  themselves 
especially  conspicuous  by  the  inappropriateness  of  their  con- 
duct. Mr.  Hendricks  has  never  outgrown  the  stature  of  the 
country  cross-road  politician.  His  intellectual  development 
has  not  kept  pace  with  his  opportunities;  village  oracle,  gov- 
ernor, senator,  vice-president,  he  is,  and  has  been,  and  always 
will  be,  the  same  small-brained,  smiling,  plausible,  obsequi- 
ous, and  utterly  transparent  demagogue.  It  is  one  of  the 
compensations  of  advancing  years  that  this  man,  too,  is 
growing  old,  and  will  soon — thank  God  ! — glide  into  the  lean 
and  slippered  pantaloon  of  unavailable  politics,  when  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  him  until  the  archangel  shall  blow  the 
resurrection  horn.  When  that  trump  is  sounded,  and  the 
heavens  rolled  together  as  a  scroll,  and  the  world  on  fire, 
Hendricks  will  come  smiling  up  to  God  and  and  ask  for 
someplace — "throne,"  "right  hand,"  "gate-keeper,"  "  harps 
and  stools"  forpatronage — "anything  and  soon";  and  if  the 
Divine  Ruler  shall  apply  the  civil  service  rule  to  him,  he  will 
go  across  the  gulf  and  flatter  the  devil  for  a  three-pronged 
fork  to  stir  up  the  Democrats  in  the  pit.  The  last  and  most 
disgraceful  act  of  this  mountebank  and  political  charlatan  is 
his  speech  at  an  Irish  meeting  held  at  Indianapolis  to  de- 
nounce England  and  indorse  Parnell.  It  is  the  unfortunate 
accident  of  his  Vice-Presidency  that  gives  color  and  conse- 
quence to  this  speech.  If  Mr.  Hendricks  did  not  hold  an 
exalted  place  in  the  administration  of  our  government,  it 
would  be  of  no  importance  how  much  of  an  ass  he  makes  of 
himself.  Holding  the  second  position  in  our  country,  even 
his  cheap  and  commonplace  drivelings   become  significant. 


If,  during  the  agitations  that  led  up  to  our  civil  war,  the  most 
prominent  member  of  the  German,  Irish,  Italian,  or  English 
cabinet  had  made  a  public  address  indorsing  the  right  of 
secession  and  rebellion,  loyal  Americans  would  have  had 
just  cause  of  complaint,  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  this 
foolish  incident  is  the  subject  of  criticism  by  all  intelligent 
and  right-minded  foreigners — because  all  right-minded  and 
intelligent  foreigners  are  not  well  enough  posted  in  our  pe- 
culiar politics  to  know  that  this  great  national  blatherskite  is 
bidding  for  political  favors  from  ignorant,  Democratic  Pope's 
Irish,  and  that  he  does  not  care  a  tinker's  imprecation  whether 
Parnell,  or  the  Land  League,  or  the  Irish  Internationalists 
succeed  or  not;  they  do  not  know  that  his  crocodile  tears 
shed  over  the  depopulation  of  Ireland  are  insincere  and 
hypocritical,  and  that  he  rejoices  over  the  exiles  of  Erin,  be- 
cause without  them  there  would  be  no  Democratic  party. 
Take  from  the  Democratic  party  its  rebels  and  its  ignorant 
Roman  Irish,  and  there  would  be  no  Democratic  party.  In 
the  speech  itself  there  is  nothing  to  criticise.  It  is  the 
fact  of  its  delivery  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  that  is  alone  significant.  The  speech  itself  has 
in  it  nothing  original,  it  is  commonplace,  filled  with  plat- 
itudes, and  destitute  of  any  other  merit  than  its  flippant 
misrepresentation  of  historical  truths  and  misstatement  of 
facts.  Mr.  Tom  Hendricks  was  that  meanest  of  all  traitors 
during  our  civil  war — a  sneaking  Northern  copperhead — 
and  did  all  he  could  to  cripple  and  embarrass  his  own  State 
of  Indiana.  His  allegiance  to  the  Irish  cause  will  bring  to  it 
what  his  partisanship  brought  to  the  cause  of  secession — 
only  cheek  and  jaw-bone.  He  had  not  the  generosity  to 
spend  his  money  or  the  courage  to  risk  his  life.  We  have 
often  expressed  our  opinion  in  reference  to  this  Irish  question. 
We  think  the  Irish  have  causes  of  grievance,  and  if,  by  re- 
sort to  open  and  honest  political  methods,  they  can  achieve 
for  themselves  a  greater  degree  of  independence  than  they 
now  enjoy,  they  have  the  right  to  agitate.  If,  in  tneir  own 
opinions,  their  grievances  are  insupportable,  they  have  the 
right  of  revolution ;  but  so  long  as  boycotting,  hedge-murder, 
assassination,  killing  of  cattle,  dynamite,  and  the  torch  of 
the  incendiary  are  approved  by  the  Irish  as  legitimate  means 
of  advancing  the  Irish  cause,  and  so  long  as  Irish  agitators 
justify  crimes  for  keeping  alive  political  agitation,  we  shall 
think  the  Irish  "  cause"  beyond  the  pale  of  American  sym- 
pathy. When  the  cause  of  Irish  nationality  shall  disassoci- 
ate itself  from  the  papal  church  and  unyoke  itself  from 
plowing  with  the  Roman  heifer,  and  when  Democratic  poli- 
ticians in  the  United  States  shall  cease  to  pander  to  the 
"  Irish  vote,"  we  shall  feel  at  liberty  to  consider  the  question 
of  Irish  nationality  upon  its  merits.  On  Tuesday  evening, 
Mgr.  Capel — having  exhausted  himself  in  demolishing  our 
public  schools,  and  in  reforming  Republican  institutions,  and 
in  demonstrating  the  superior  virtue  of  Roman  Catholic 
women  over  those  who  have  not  subjected  themselves  to  the 
ceremony  of  the  papal  church,  and  in  establishing  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  pope  and  the  right  of  Rome  to  the  civil 
dominion  of  the  earth,  and  having  converted  all  the  wealthy 
widows  and  well-to-do  maiden  ladies  who  are  susceptible  to 
his  blandishments,  and  explained  how  the  Romish  church 
has  been  the  patron  of  science — gave  one  of  his  valuable 
evenings  to  a  demonstration  of  Ireland's  right  of  emancipa- 
tion from  the  thraldom  of  English  tyranny.  We  will  not  re- 
view the  lecture.  It  was  the  same  old  rehash  of  Irish  griev- 
ances ;  but  we  print  the  names  of  the  vice-presidents,  and 
beg  our  readers,  each  for  himself,  to  analyze  the  mixture 
of  religion  and  Democratic  politics,  Romish  priests  and 
politicians.  We  can  not  say  "  Democratic  "  politicians,  be- 
cause, unhappily,  there  are  a  few  Republicans  in  the  list. 
This  combination  of  names  is  a  curious  one.  We  print  it 
entire,  although  we  are  informed  that  the  names  of  several 
gentlemen  have  been  used  without  their  knowledge,  or 
through  misrepresentation  of  the  character  of  the  meet- 
ing. We  are  certain  that  whatever  may  be  the  opinions 
of  Colonel  Fair  and  Governor  Stanford  in  reference  to  Irish 
nationalism,  they  would  not  have  advisedly  given  their 
names  and  sanction  to  this  incongruous  gathering,  because 
they  are  Senators  of  the  United  States  and  can  not  fail 
to  realize  that  their  acts  are  more  significant  than  those  of 
private  citizens.     The  following  is  the  list  of  vice-presidents  : 

Right  Rev.  P.  W.  Riordan,  Rev.  John  Prendereast,  Rev.  John  E.  Cottle, 
Rev.  M.  D.  Connolly,  Rev.  John  J.  Sullivan,  Rev.  P.  Scanlon,  Rev.  Thomas  B. 
Coyle.  Rev.  Peler  J.  Grey,  Rev.  P.  Duffy,  Rev.  James  O'Connor,  Rev.  P.  R. 
Lynch,  Rev.  Peter  S.  Casey,  Rev.  Thomas  Larkin,  Rev.  R.  P.  Brcitnnn,  Rei . 
Peter  Bermingham,  Rev.  I.  T.  Nugent,  Rev.  D.  Nugent,  Rev.  C.  Barchi,  Rev. 
J.  B.  Burchard,  Rev.  C.  Franchi,  Rev.  Hugh  Gallagher,  Rev.  1..  Breslin,  Rev. 
lohn  F.  Harrington,  Rev.  E.  M.  Harrigan,  Rev.  Antony  Mnraschi,  Rev.  Bro. 
Bettelin,  Rev.  liro.  Clanan,  Rev.  Bro.  Alexander.  Rev.  Pro.  Kosea,  Hon.  John 
Hunt,  Hon.  T.  Rearden,  Hon.  J.  F.  Snlliv.m,  H,>n.  D.  I.  Murphy,  Hon.  A. 
M.  Edwards,  Hon.  J.  K.  Willson,  Hon.  J.  G.  McGuire,  Hon.  \V.  II.  Lew, 
Hon.  D.J.  Toohey,  Hon.  J.  V.  Coffey,  Hon.  J.  F.  Finn,  Hon.  F.  \V.  Lawler, 
Hon.  F.  J.  Sullivan,  Hon.  E.  W.  McKinstry,  Hon.  E.  C.  Marshall,  D.  [.  Olli- 
vcr,  Miles  D.  Sweeney,  Col.  Robert  Tobin,  Hon.  R.  J.  Tobin,  James  R.  Kclley, 
Dr.  J.  F.  Gibbon,  Dr.  M.  C.  O'Toole,  J.  J.  O'Brien,  Dr.  C.  T.  Dcanc,  robert 
fcrrall.  Captain  John  Lagan,  N.  ScarU,"  Edward  Healey.  Walter  M*lloy,CoL 
P.  Boland,  John  T.  Fogarty,  B.  O'Connor,  Captain  H.  O'Connor.  Clarence  Great* 
house,  M.  H.  dc  Young,  H.  E.  Highton,  Hon.  John  P.  Irish,  |.  A.  [oluison,  C 
IX  O'Sullivan,  Dr.  Sharkey,  Richard  Tobin,  W.  T.  Stafford,  E.  T.  Donnelly.  I. 
H.ilin.-m.  Roger  O'Donnell,  Hugh  P.  Curran,  J.  W.  Sheeny,  John  W.  McCar- 
thy, S.  S.  McCormick.  Hon.  James  Gilleran,  Gen.  Sheehan,  fohn  K.iv.mah. 
Cornelius  O'Connor,  Hon.  R.  Roy,  Dr.  J.  M.  Willey,  M.  C.  Hassett,  W.  W, 
Morrow,  M.  A.  Plunkett,  J.  H.  Barry,  Dr.  Kane,    Dr.  Hughes,  John  O'Kane, 


H.  Barry 
P.  J.  Cassin,  Frank  Arnold,  T.  I*.  Ki.ml.in,    Kelly  Tighe,    M.  I ).  l-.m,  .,,  _|.,hn 
Mulhern.  Jeremiah  Mahoney.  lames  McGinn,  Henry  Pen  v,  Edward  McGrath, 

P.  I.  Thomas,  John  Kenney,  M.  Warde.T.  J.  Welsh,  ].  K.  Fit.  h,  II. .n.  Philip 
\.  k.i.-u  li.  I'.  I'.  Nolan,  Rev.  Dr.  Sprccher,  Robert  McKcnzic,  Leland  Stanford, 
fphn  D.  Spreckels,  J.  G.  Fair,  Robert  Sherwood,  John  Shirley,  W.  Bartlett,  II. 
Flood)  M.C.Conroy,  C.  Haggles,  James  G.  Shvnc,  Jerome  Dca-sey,  T.  W. 
Keane.  W.  I.  Holland,  J.  O.  Quigley,  James  Bole,  George  F.  Floumoy,  Col.  P. 
F.  WaUh,  T.  C.  Mailer, 


Here  are  twenty-nine  popish  Jesuit  priests,  Irish  and 
Italians,  and  two  Presbyterians,  Sprecher  and  McKenrie 
(these  preachers  are  in  bad  company,  and  if  they  are  not  j 
there  through  clerical  demagogy  and  hypocrisy,  it  devolves 
upon  them  to  explain  themselves  out  of  a  nasty  hole) 
the  twelve  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  one  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  1  f  there  can  bt  ] 
any  e\>  use  or  apology  for  a  gentleman  upon  the  bencr  : 
getting  down  into  this  pool  for  a  wallow,  he  should  ex 
plain  what  it  is.  Clarence  Grealhouse,  M.  H.  de  Young  J 
John  P.  Irish,  James  A.  Johnson,  and  G.  K.  Fitch,  carl 
explain  in  the  Examiner,  Chronicle,  Alia  California,  ancT 
Bulletin,  if  they  have  any  higher  motive  for  this  indeceni 
exposure  of  their  persons  than  greed  for  trade  advertisements 
We  can  understand  why  the  names  of  Mr.  \Y.  \Y.  Morrow 
E.  C.  Marshall,  Robert  Roy,  Dr.  C.  T.  Deanc,  Phil.  Roach 
Washington  Bartlett,  Mike  Conroy,  and  other  officeholder* 
are  there,  and  the  motive  we  attribute  to  them  is  not  to  thei 
credit.  In  this  list  are  names  of  prominent  and  respectabli 
Irish  adopted  citizens,  who  have  the  right  to  feel  a  sympathv 
for  the  disturbed  condition  of  their  native  land,  and  have  ihi 
right  to  meet  in  public  assemblage  to  express  their  opinions 
and  have  the  right  to  send  resolutions  and  coin  to  their  tin 
happy  countrymen  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  the  struggl 
with  England  and  achieve  the  national  independence  of  Ire 
land.  But  for  the  sake  of  good  taste,  and  common  sense 
and  common  decency,  let  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Ron* 
stay  in  their  pulpits,  and  confessional  cribs,  and  at  thei 
altars,  and  let  politics  alone.  The  Protestant  preacher 
ought  to  be  metaphorically  kicked.  The  judges,  who  of  al 
other  officials  should  keep  out  of  local  and  foreign  politics 
ought  to  lose  the  esteem  of  ever}' honest  and  intelligent  mat 
who  has  the  moral  courage  to  think,  and  the  men  in  offici 
should,  for  this  cowardly  display  of  demagogy,  neve 
again  be  nominated  or  elected  to  place.  It  is  just  such  ex 
hibitions  as  this  which  expose  the  weakness  and  fathon 
the  depths  of  this  Irish  sympathy  business.  If  the  rea 
friends  of  this  political  agitation  would  let  the  priests,  preach 
ers,  and  politicians  alone,  and  in  a  sensible  way  advocati 
their  cause,  they  would  have  friends  and  sympathizers  when 
now  they  have  none.  There  is  not  an  American,  or  Kepub 
lican,  or  business  man  in  this  list  of  Vice-Presidents,  whost 
name  has  not  been  procured  by  some  indirection,  or  is  no 
there  for  some  selfish  reason,  and  not  one  of  the  class  namet 
who  would  not  have  esteemed  it  a  favor  to  be  excused. 


We  are  not  quite  certain  that  in  the  controversy  betweei ' 
the  farmers  and  the  hydraulic  miners  the  land-owners  an 
entirely  right  and  the  mine-owners  entirely  wrong.  No  on' 
values  more  highly  than  ourselves  the  rich  valleys  of  ou 
State,  and  no  one  could  more  seriously  deprecate  the  de 
struction  of  our  agricultural  lands ;  but,  if  there  are  untoli 
millions  of  wealth  in  the  gravel  banks  and  ancient  water  \ 
courses  of  our  Sierra,  there  should  be  found  some  method  o| 
extracting  that  gold  without  injuring  valley  lands.  We  ar 
not  able  to  convince  ourselves  that  the  science  of  engineer 
ing  may  not  be  able  to  invent  some  practical  method  of  im' 
pounding  the  detritus  from  the  mining  sluice-boxes,  and  s* 
disposing  of  light  and  drifting  silt  that  the  gold  may  be  ex 
tracted  from  the  gravel  banks.  We  are  not  quite  sure  tha 
the  more  serious  injury  to  our  lands,  streams,  and  harbor1 
has  not  come  from  our  early  placer  diggings.  It  seems  u 
us  that  in  the  deep  canons  and  gorges  of  our  mountaii 
streams  there  may  be  constructed  safe  dams  that  will  hoh 
all  the  coarse  material  displaced  by  hydraulic  mining,  am 
that  aqueducts  and  canals  may  be  built  that  will  safely  carry 
the  finer  sediments  to  our  tule  and  overflowed  lands,  tha 
will  not  only  not  injure  them,  but  will  increase  their  valut 
and  make  them  practically  available  for  agricultural  pur 
poses.  There  is  gold  enough  in  our  Sierra  to  pay  our  na 
tional  debt.  Its  value  is  beyond  calculation.  There  fc 
wealth  inexhaustible,  and  labor  for  centuries  of  lime.  Th< 
question  is  a  national  one,  and  is  altogether  too  important  U 
be  disposed  of  without  serious  consideration.  We  arc  con 
vinced  that  methods  maybe  devised  by  scientific  men,  where 
by  the  gold  may  be  extracted  from  our  hills  and  the  sediment  i 
ary  deposits  carefully  transported  to  lands  now  useU  ss  ar 
comparatively  valueless.  We  are  not  believers  in  brufl 
dams,  nor  do  we  think  the  question  can  ever  be  disposed  ofl 
the  country  editor  and  the  village  politician,  and  vvc  are  :i  liti 
impatient  when  we  find  this  class  of  persons  whistling  dowr 
the  wind  any  suggestion  that  looks  to  the  solution  of  thi: 
undoubtedly  difficult  problem,  except  that  of  arbitrarily  ar 
resting  the  process  of  hydraulic  mining.  We  are  not  under 
taking  to  suggest  any  remedy  for  this  existing  evil,  and  w 
began  this  paragraph  for  the  single  purpose  of  suggesting  t( 
our  cross-roads  and  bucolic  statesmen  and  journalists,  tha 
they  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  before  they  know  much  abw 
the  subject  which  they  are  so  ready  to  discuss.  We  alsi 
venture  to  suggest  to  our  over-sensitive  and  somewhat  iras 
cible  interior  press  that  nothing  is  gained  by  angry  discus 
sion.  There  is  no  interest  in  our  Stale  ilia  I  is  not  i  .  .menu* 
in  a  sensible  and  practicable  solution  of  this  problem  of  hy 
draulic  mining.  We  want  the  gold  and  the  labor,  and  ni< 
one  needs  it  more  than  the  farmer  and  the  business  man 
the  country  editor  and  the  cross-roads  politician. 


THE 


ARGONAUT, 


It  was  a  piece  of  audacious  impudence  for  the  managers 
ind  getters-up  of  the  Irish  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening"  last 
:o  invite  the  "  Board  of  Supervisors  "  to  attend  and  act  as 
dee-presidents  at  Mgr.  Capel's  lecture  on  Ireland  ;  but  it 
was  altogether  more  inexcusable,  and  contemptible,  and 
cowardly  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  accept. 

>  Individual  members  have  a  right  to  favor  the  cause  of  Irish 
nationality,  and  to  admire  his  holiness  the  Pope,  and  to  as- 
sociate with  the  Irish,  and  Jesuit  priests,  and  office-holders, 
but  as  a  "Board  of  Supervisors  "  they  were  not  elected  for 
ny  such  purpose,  and  their  conduct  is  offensive  to  every 
voter  who  gave  them  his  support  and  who  does  not  endorse 
the  principles  nor  approve  the  association  of  the  cattle  above 

i  mentioned. 

Copyright  Litigation. 
It  is  a  little  singular  that  the  recent  copyright  litigation  in  New  York 
id  San  Francisco  should  have  had  such  strikingly  similar  incidents. 
ie  weeks  ago.  the  case  of  "  The  Mikado  "  came  up  in  New  York. 
ic  agents  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  were  endeavoring  to  prevent  various 
>ns  from  producing  the  opera.     Among  others,  there  was  one  Syd- 
iy  Rosenfeld.     This  gentleman  was  enjoined  by  the  court  from  pro- 
icing  "  The  Mikado  "  pending  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  copy- 
;ht-     Mr.   Rosenfeld,  with  a  child-like  simplicity  concerning  courts 
!ch  is  refreshing,  calmly  went  on  and  had  the  opera  produced  by  an 
it  of  his.     Inside  of  twenty-four  hours  Mr.  Rosenfeld  was  cooling 
heels  in  Ludlow  Street  jail,  where  he  had  been  clapped  by  Judge 
:eler  for  contempt  of  court.     In  addition,  Mr.   Rosenfeld  paid  a 
fine  of  5750.     The  "Mikado  "  case  has  not  been  decided  on  its 
merits,  but  Mr.  Rosenfeld  learned  a  great  deal  concerning  contempt  of 
mrL     In  this  city  the  "  Nanon  "  case  also  came  up  for  consideration, 
here,  too,  the  court's  process  was  diregarded,  with  precisely  the 
ie  result. 

t  ts  unfortunate  that  these  things  should  happen,  as  they  have  a 

idency  to  befog  the  public  mind  concerning  the  merits  of  the  points 

•olved.     The  courts  must  maintain  their  dignity,  and  see  that  their 

are  protected  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.     Hence,  Judge 

leeler,  in  New  York,  and  Judge  Rearden,  in  San  Francisco,  acted 

tirely  within  the  scope  of  their  judicial  functions  when  they  asserted 

dignity  of  their  courts.     But  it  is  our  opinion  that,  when  these  cases 

e  up  for  trial,  it  will  be  found  that  the  plaintiffs  have  not  a  legal  leg 

stand  upon.     "He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last,"  says  the  proverb, 

id  it  may  be  that  the  present  under  dogs  in  the  fight  will  be  on  top 

"ore  the  scrimmage  is  over. 

The  "  Nanon"  case  is  an  attempt  to  do  what  has  been  frequently 
!ed — namely,  to  prevent  the  performance  of  an  adaptation  of  a  foreign 
dramatic  work.  It  has  always  failed,  and  always  will  fail,  under  our 
present  copyright  laws.  When  an  opera  is  published  abroad,  as  this  is, 
it  is  open  to  every  one ;  that  is,  in  the  L'nited  Slates,  which  country  does 
not  recognize  the  copyright  or  stage-right  of  foreigners.  Leo  Goldmark 
et  al. .  the  plaintiffs  in  this  case,  who  claim  to  be  the  owners  of  the  "  sole 
right "  to  produce  "  Nanon  "  in  the  United  States,  own  nothing  but  the 
right  to  produce  their  own  adaptation.  That  cannot  be  infringed  upon. 
But  half  a  hundred  other  managers  may  make  their  own  adaptations, 
and  produce  them  at  half  a  hundred  other  theatres,  without  let  or 
hinderance.*  Without  further  obstacles  than  orders  of  court,  that  is  to 
say.  And  even  then  their  performances  should  not  be  stopped.  Judge 
Wallace,  of  New  York,  the  other  day  refused  to  prohibit  the  perform- 
ance of  "The  Mikado  "at  Duff's  Theatre.  Duff  had  given  bonds  pend- 
ing the  result  of  the  copyright  case,  and  this,  Judge  Wallace  said,  was 
ample.  And  apropos  of  bonds,  the  amount — one  thousand  dollars — 
required  by  Judge  Rearden  in  the  case  of  Goldmark  et  al  against  Kee- 
ling was  ridiculously  inadequate.  The  plaintiffs  are  non-residents,  and 
their  financial  standing  is  not  known ;  the  defendants  had  gone  to  much 
expense,  and  one  thousand  dollars  would  not  cover  the  damages  to 
them  even  if  the  case  went  in  their  favor.  John  Stetson  attempted  to 
prevent  Henry  Miner,  a  New  York  manager,  from  producing  an  opera 
last  week,  and  Judge  Brown  required  seven  thousand  dollars  bonds 
from  Stetson  before  he  would  issue  an  order. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  some  extracts  from  the  copyright  laws, 
and  some  parriculars  concerning  the  "Mikado"  case.  The  copyright 
laws  are  not  very  generally  known,  and  the  decisions  of  the  various  courts 
are  frequently  conflicting,  but  if  there  is  any  one  point  on  which  the 
law  is  clear  and  the  decisions  invariable,  it  is  that  aliens  have  no  rights 
under  the  copyright  laws  of  the  United  States.  Annexed  are  the 
three  most  important  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
Stales  relating  to  copyright.  The  others  are  merely  directory,  and 
give  instructions  as  to  filing  copies,  obtaining  certificate  of  copyright, 
etc.  : 

Sec.  4952.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  resident  therein  who  shall  be 
the  author,  inventor,  designer,  or  proprietor  of  any  book,  map,  chart,  dramatic 
or  musical  composition,  engraving,  cut,  print,  or  photograph  or  negative  thereof, 
or  of  a  painiin  5,  drawing,  chromo,  statue,  statuary,  and  of  models  or  designs  in- 
tended to  be  perfected  as  works  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  executors,  administra- 
tors, or  assigns  of  any  such  person,  shall,  upon  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
thi.i  chapter,  have  the  sole  liberty  of  printing,  reprinting,  publishing,  completing, 
copying,  executing,  finishing,  and  vending  the  same;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  dra- 
matic composition,  of  publicly  performing  or  representing  it,  or  causing  it  to  be 
performed  ur  represented  by  others.  And  authors  may  reserve  the  right  to  drama- 
tize or  to  translate  their  own  works. 

Sec.  4966.  Any  person  publicly  performing  or  representing  any  dramatic  com- 
position for  which  a  copyright  has  been  obtained,  without  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietor thereof,  or  his  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  be  liable  for  damages  therefor,  such 
damages  in  all  cases  to  be  assessed  at  such  sum,  not  less  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  th-^  fir.-it,  and  fifty-  dollars  for  every  subsequent  performance,  as  to  the 
rourt  shall  appear  to  be  just. 

Sec.  4071.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  printing, 
publishing,  importation,  or  sale  of  any  book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  musical 
compo>ition.  print,  cut,  engraving,  or  photograph,  written,  composed,  or  made 
by  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  nor  resident  therein. 

This  language  is  certainly  plain  enough.  Waiving  all  discussion  as 
lo  the  right  of  such  a  law,  it  is  the  law,  and  we  must  accept  it  as  such. 
Yet  despite  its  plain  language,  the  courts  are  continually  besought  to 
grant  relief  to  foreigners,  or  the  assignees  of  foreigners,  who  under  the 
law  have  no  rights.  .All  sorts  of  quibbles  are  attempted  to  evade  sec- 
lion  4971,  the  last  clause  of  which  we  have  italicised.  The  "  Mikado  " 
quibble,  over  which  half  the  lawyers  of  New  York  are  now  wrangling 
before  a  dozen  of  her  judges,  is  this  :  When  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van finished  their  new  opera,  they  determined  to  try  and  secure  some 
sort  of  an  American  stage-right  which  would  hold  water.  They  had 
tried  before,  with  several  operas,  and  failed  every  time.  This  time  they 
hired  an  American — one  Charles  Tracy,   of  Boston— to  come  over  to 

"  Copyright  will  vest  in  a  translation  or  dramatization  made  from  the  work  of  a 
foreigner  by  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States.  But  the  translator  or 
adaptor  is  protected  only  in  his  own  production.  The  original,  beingcommon 
property,  may  be  .used  by  any  person.  (See  Shook  vs.  Rankin,  6  Biss.,477;  Ibid, 
3  Cent.  Law  Jour.,  210;  Bean  vs.  Lecleroj,  18  Int.  Rev.  Rec,  94.) 


London  and  write  a  piano  score  to  "The  Mikado"  from  Sir  .Arthur 
Sullivan's  orchestral  score.  This  Tracy  did.  or  pretended  to  do, 
although  it  is  more  than  probable  that  his  functions  were  purely  clerical. 
The  opera  was  then  performed  in  Great  Britain,  to  secure  the  British 
stage-right;  registered  in  Great  Britain,  to  secure  the  British  copyright ; 
and  Tracy  copyrighted  his  piano  score  at  Washington,  to  secure  the 
American  copyright.  Being  thus  secured,  as  they  thought,  Gil'uert  and 
Sullivan  sold  their  American  "right"  to  R.  D'Oyley  Carte.  Mr.  Carte 
seems  to  have  become  the  possessor  of  nothing  more  than  a  large  and 
elegantly  formed  crop  of  lawsuits.  "  The  Mikado  "  is  running  at  four 
theatres  in  New  York,  against  the  managers  of  all  of  which  Mr.  Cane 
or  his  assignees  have  brought  suit.  The  main  case,  as  we  said  before,  is 
not  decided,  but  it  is  our  opinion  that,  under  the  law,  it  should  go  against 
Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  The  various  managers  now  playing  the 
opera  have  had  orchestral  scores  written — either  from  Tracy's  piano 
score  or  from  Sullivan's  vocal  score,  which  was  published  in  London, 
after  being  secured  there,  as  we  stated,  by  registration.  Tracy's  copy- 
right, if  it  has  any  value,  extends  only  to  his  score  as  a  piano  score. 
Under  the  law  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  any  one  can  write  an  or- 
chestral score  from  it  without  infringing  upon  his  copyright.  In  the  case 
of  Wood  vs.  Boosey  (Law  Rep.,  2  Q.  B.  R.,  340).  it  was  unanimously 
held  by  the  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  that  "an  arrangement  for 
the  piano  of  an  opera  is  a  work  substantially  new  and  distinct  from  the 
original."  Therefore,  if  Tracey's  copyright  be  good,  it  is  good  only  on 
the  piano  score. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  defending  the  copyright 
laws  of  the  United  States.  There  is  much  to  be  said  against  them. 
But,  such  as  they  are,  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
we  hope  the  judges  will  construe  them  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  ought 
to  be. 


Vagaries  of  British  Justice. 

When  the  silly  season  arrives,  or  there  is  a  dearth  of  European  topics, 
British  journals  fall  back  on  the  well-worn  subject  of  the  American  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  thank  God  they  are  not  like  unto  that  pub- 
lican. They  have  become  quite  expert  in  describing — in  languagebroad 
for  the  self-complacent  British  sneer — the  freedom  of  the  revolver  in  this 
country,  the  wide  jurisdiction  of  Judge  Lynch,  the  disagreement  of 
juries,  the  ignorance  of  the  bench,  the  license  of  the  bar.  And  they 
are  mainly  right. 

But  in  the  country  where,  not  so  very  long  ago,  a  man  was  hanged 
for  stealing  a  sheep  or  picking  a  pocket,  while  a  husband  only  went  to 
jail  for  a  fortnight  for  stamping  out  the  life  of  his  wife,  people  ought  to 
be  charitable  in  judging  their  neighbors.  It  was  only  in  i3o3  that  Sam- 
uel RomiHy  carried  his  bill  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for 
pickpockets..  In  that  very  year  the  drunken  brother  of  a  peer,  who, 
reeling  up  to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  roared  out,  "  I'm  against 
your  bill,  Romilly  ;  I'm  for  hanging 'em  all,"  voiced  the  sentiments  of 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  was  proved  in  1810-11,  when  Romilly '5  bill  to  repeal  the  acts  which 
punished  with  death  shop-lifting  and  petty  larceny  was  lost  in  the 
Lords.  But  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  hanging  for  stealing  from 
bleaching-grounds  was  carried,  showing  a  noble  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  lords,  who  thus  denied  themselves  the  right  of  crying 
"  Off  with  his  head  "  when  their  patrician  dickies  were  filched  from  the 
clothes-line. 

Since  that  time  a  change  has  crept  over  English  justice.  Its  thirstfor 
blood  is  abated,  and  in  place  of  their  old  ferocity,  modern  judge  and 
jury  are  as  gentle  as  they  were  fierce.     Witness  the  following  cases  : 

In  August  last,  in  a  house  at  Stepney  Causeway,  one  Edward  Cor- 
mack  beat  his  daughter,  a  girl  of  eleven  vears,  till  she  became  insensi- 
ble. A  police  officer  passing,  and  hearing  the  sound  of  blows  and 
moans,  arrested  the  father,  while  the  child,  a  mass  of  bruises  and  cuts, 
was  taken  to  the  hospital.  The  stern  and  implacable  spirit  of  English 
justice  was  satisfied  with  an  admonition  from  the  judge  that  Cormack 
must  better  his  behavior,  while  the  daughter  was  returned  to  her  father's 
tender  care.  About  the  same  time,  at  Liverpool,  an  emancipated  con- 
Wet,  out  on  ticket-of-leave,  after  beating,his  child  with  a  belt,  pleaded 
that  he  did  so  because  he  did  not  wish  the  boy  to  follow  his  own  bad 
example.  This  touching  parental  solicitude  so  melted  the  magistrate's 
heart  that  the  convict,  who  in  whipping  the  old  Adam  out  of  his  son 
had  nearly  whipped  the  life  out  also,  escaped  with  a  small  fine.  Wnx 
Atkinson,  an  inmate  of  the  Scarborough  workhouse,  and  a  man  called 
Garnett,  were  arrested  last  July  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter.  Their 
crime  is  unique  in  its  exquisite  cruelty.  It  was  their  duty  to  bathe  the 
little  boys  of  the  institution  every  Saturday  night.  On  July  25th,  in  the 
performance  of  this  task,  Atkinson  attempted  to  put  David  Dunhill,  a 
little  boy  of  five,  into  a  tub  of  almost  boiling  water.  The  litde  fellow 
stepped  in,  then  shrieking  and  with  scalded  feet  attempted  to  crawl  out, 
but  Atkinson,  a  zealot  in  the  cause  of  cleanliness,  grasped  the  terrified 
and  struggling  boy  in  an  iron  grip  and  pressed  him  back  into  the  water. 
The  next  day  Dunhill  died  of  the  scalding.  Stacey,  a  boy  whom  Gar- 
nett had  bathed  in  equally  hot  water,  did  not  die,  but  after  a  severe  ill- 
ness recovered.  And  what  was  the  sentence  passed  on  these  fiends  ? 
They  were  reproved  and  discharged!  At  Abington,  David  Luker,  a 
pauper,  aged  twenty,  was  brought  before  the  magistrate  for  refusing  to 
pump  seven  hours  daily.  The  poor  wretch  feebly  protested  that  he  was 
physically  incapable  of  such  work,  but  his  objections  were  pooh-poohed 
by  the  inflexible  judge,  who  prescribed  a  month's  imprisonment  as  the 
best  way  to  break  his  proud  spirit.  John  Reeves,  a  young  man  who 
brutally  beat  and  kicked  two  servant-girls  at  Croyden,  after  candidly 
confessing  that  he  was  "dead  drunk"  at  the  time,  was  fined  ten  shil- 
lings and  costs,  and  dismissed.  And  the  enterprising  young  woman, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  its  owner,  scrambled  to  the  box  of  a  hansom, 
whipped  up  the  raw-boned  horse,  and  drove  down  Piccadilly  like  a  Jehu, 
leaving  the  distracted  cabman  cursing  in  her  wake,  had  the  case  decided 
in  her  favor,  though  in  her  wild  career  she  killed  the  horse  and  nearly 
ran  over  a  dozen  people.  Thus,  in  England,  where,  in  1808,  a  man  was 
hanged  for  picking  a  pocket,  and  a  woman  for  stealing  a  penny  bun, 
real  criminals  in  1885  are  discharged  with  a  reprimand  or  a  petty  fine. 


Germany  and  Spain. 
Recent  European  dispatches  all  point  to  a  speedy  and  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  Hispano-German  imbroglio  over  the  Caroline  Islands.  It 
seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  age  for  rulers  and  statesmen  to  pay 
greater  deference  to  the  proprieties  in  dealing  with  each  other  upon 
territorial  questions  involving  disputed  rights  than  was  the  case  a 
century  ago.  Their  line  of  action  in  such  cases  is  run  more  in  con- 
formity with  public  sentiment  than  formerly,  and  they  will  think  twice 
before  forfeiting  the  moral  support  of  that  sentiment  by  running  counter 
thereto.  This  way  of  looking  at  slate  action  will  elucidate  much  that 
is  obscure  in  Russia's  altitude  of  hesitancy  upon  the  Afghan  frontier. 
There  are  too  many  dogs  and  too  few  bones  to  permit  of  the  appro- 
priation of  any  one  of  them  without  a  snarl  or  a  bite  from  the  rest  of 
the  pack.  It  now  looks  as  if  the  action  of  Germany  in  regard  to  the 
Caroline  Islands  was  purely  tentative.  The  first  move  toward  occupa- 
tion was  made  with  a  view  to  feel  the  pulse  of  Spain.  The  ebullition  of 
popular  feeling  there  brought  about  a  change  of  German  policy  so 
marked  as  to  leave  one  at  a  loss  how  to  refer  it,  unless  to  a  policy  of 
tentativeness  In  the  first  place,  Germany  explains  the  occupation  of 
the  islands'by  saying  that  the  commander  of  the  occupying  expedition 
was  acting  beyond  his  authority,  and  that  the  home  government  could 
not  reach  him  by  telegraph.  In  the  next  place  Emperor  William,  ac- 
cording to  last  dispatches,  has  conceded  the  right  of  Spain  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  islands,  for  the  reason  that  a  Spanish  gunboat  arrived 
there  three  days  before  a  German  man-of-war.  This  can  not  be  con- 
strued into  anything  else  but  a  graceful,  though  illogical,  backing  out 
of  the  difficulty  on  the  part  of  Germany.  If  Spain's  preferred  claim  of 
more  than  two  centuries  was  good,  the  mere  arrival  of  a  Spanish  gun- 
boat on  the  scene  could  be  of  no  moment ;  and  if  it  was  not  good,  and 
the  disputed  islands  were  worth  fighting  for.  such  little  matter  as  the  prior 
arrival  of  a  gunboat  would  not  go  far  lo  thwart  any  schemes  of"  an- 
nexation which  Bismarck  or  his  master  might  have.  The  solution  of 
the  enigma  must  be  sought  for  outside  of  all  these  alleged  blunders  of 


sea-captains  and  polite  courtesies  and  disclaimers  of  the  1  i 
arch.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  naval  power  of  S] 
means  so  contemptible  as  to  put  it  beneath  the  consideration  of 
statesmen.  The  Spanish  navy  consists  of  139  vessels,  mai 
179  men,  as  against  Germany's  86  vessels,  manned  by  15 
Wfaile  the  greater  part  of  ihis  Spanish  navy  is  more  foimidable  on  paper 
than  on  water,  there  are  yet  several  first-class  and  a  good  many  second- 
class  iron-clads  among  them,  which,  if  properly  handled,  might  cope 
pretty  evenly  with  anything  Germany  could  bring  into  action.  This, 
however,  is  not  all,  or  nearly  all.  that  influences  Germany.  She  knows 
that  France  is  like  a  hound  held  in  leash,  ready  at  any  moment  to  slip 
out  upon  the  slightest  pretext.  A  maritime  conflict  between  France 
and  Germany  would  not  for  a  moment  be  doubtful.  Emperor  William 
can  not  be  ignorant  that  his  royal  "brother"  Alfonso's  crown  trembles 
on  the  head  of  that  youthful  potentate,  and  that  a  German  annexation 
of  the  Caroline  Islands  would  most  likely  mean  the  establishment  of  a 
trans- Pyrenean  republic,  allied  already  to  the  French  by  ties  of  religion 
and  blood.  And  if  this  alliance  were  further  fortified  by  a  sentimental 
grievance  against  Germany,  there  would  be  no  predicting  the  end.  This 
seems  the  most  cogent  and  practical  reason  for  Kaiser  William's  fatherly 
conduct  toward  Alfonso,  the  more  especially  as,  with  the  exception  of 
the  harbor  in  the  island  of  Yap.  the  Caroline  Islands  are  not  worth 
quarreling  over  ;  this  island  itself  not  being  more  than  ten  miles  long  by 
about  three  in  breadth,  and  the  whole  three  archipelagoes  not  containing 
more  than  half  a  dozen  others  of  appreciable  size  ;  all  the  produce 
theyare  capable  of  yielding  being,  commercially,  unworthy  of  consider- 
ation, and  much  more  easily  obtained  in  the  Philippines  and  other  of 
the  spice  groups. 

Ismail  Redux. 

Rumor  says  that  stolid  Tewfik  Pasha,  who  has  snored  and  grumbled 
on  the  throne  of  the  Pharoahs  for  the  last  six  years,  is  going  to  be  forced 
to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  father,  Ismail.  His  reign  has  been  inglorious. 
He  has  neither  vigor,  nor  courage,  nor  executive  ability.  He  let  Arabi 
bully  him ;  as  for  the  English,  their  chronic  attitude  was  to  sit  on  him. 
Yet  he  comes  of  a  family  renowned  for  daring,  mental  power,  and  ruth- 
less ferocity. 

His  great-grandfather,  Mehemet  AH,  was  the  terror  of  Europe.  How 
good  reason  his  own  people  had  to  fear  him,  the  massacre  of  the  Mame- 
lukes is  there  to  tell.  It  was  the  son  of  this  Mehemet,  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
who  cropped  the  ears  of  so  many  Greeks  in  the  Morea  that  he  used  to 
send  bales  of  ears  to  headquarters  at  Cairo.  It  was  the  fierce  old  father 
who  planned,  and  the  hot-blooded  son  who  executed,  that  famous  march 
on  Constantinople,  which,  chancing  lo  strike  Asia  Minor  simultaneously 
with  the  cholera,  almost  depopulated  the  country,  and  kept  the  sultan 
shivering  on  his  throne  as  he  listened  for  the  thunder  of  the  Egyptian 
guns  across  the  Golden  Horn.  Then  followed  the  erection  of  Egypt 
into  a  quasi-independent  pashalik,  with  succession,  not  to  the  eldest  son, 
but  the  eldest  male  of  the  family.  It  thus  became  the  aim  of  each  suc- 
cessive pasha  to  cut  off  his  brothers  and  nephews  for  the  benefit  of  his 
eldest  son.  The  crafty  Abbas,  the  noble-hearted  but  unfortunate  Said, 
and  the  cunning  Ismail,  spent  their  lives  in  scheming  for  this  end. 
Abbas  died  unsatisfied,  with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head.  Said,  after  nine 
bitter  years,  broken  in  heart  and  spirit,  his  dreams  collapsed,  surrounded 
by  sycophants,  deserted  by  friends,  died  in  the  knowledge  that  his 
hated  nephew,  Ismail,  whose  spies  watched  the  very  death-bed,  would 
reign  in  his  stead. 

So  it  came  about,  just  eighteen  days  after  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation  came  out,  Ismail,  a  young  man  of  thirty-three,  with  red 
hair,  a  rosy  complexion,  the  dress,  manners,  and  style  of  a  polished 
French  genUeman,  ascended  the  Egyptian  throne.  He  was  not  only 
the  despotic  ruler  of  Egypt,  but  he  was  the  merchant  prince  of  fairy- 
land. He  claimed  to  own  one-fourth  of  the  productive  soil  of  Egypt, 
and  on  it  grew  cotton  when  our  Southern  ports  were  closed.  He  was 
the  largest  importer  of  foreign  goods,  and  his  importations  paid  no 
duty.  He  built  railways  and  established  steamships  lines.  He  claimed 
to  own  all  the  labor  of  the  country,  and  though  he  took  high  moral 
ground  with  De  Lesseps  when  the  latter  attempted  to  establish  the  cor- 
vee for  the  Suez  Canal,  he  himself  paid  his  fellahs  just  what  he  chose. 
Needless  to  say  that  he  accumulated  untold  wealth,  most  of  which  he 
sqandered  in  building  palaces  such  as  one  hears  of  in  the  "Arabian 
Nights."  and  in  ill-judged  projects  of  interna!  improvement.  He  gave 
the  Sultan  an  enormous  bribe  for  a  firman  entailing  the  pashalik  in  his 
family,  under  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  and,  like  Banquo.  he  saw  his 
descendants  stretch  into  the  future  a  shadowy  line  of  kings.  Once  he 
convened  a  parliament.  The  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  giving  the  members  instructions  as  to  their  duties,  and  pointed  out 
the  seats  on  his  right  as  intended  for  the  supporters  of  government,  and 
those  on  the  left  for  the  opposition.  There  was  instantly  a  rush  for  the 
seats  on  the  right ;  no  one  went  to  the  left.  The  president  tried  to  ex- 
plain, but  his  voice  was  drowned  in  shouts:  "We  oppose  his  high- 
ness's  government?  We  make  opposition  ?  Never  !  never  !  The  very 
thought  is  treasonable !  " 

Despite  all  his  wealth,  his  government  broke  down  at  last  from  finan- 
cial weakness,  and  Tewfik  reigned  in  his  stead.  Chaille  Long  draws  a 
pitiful  picture  of  the  poor  pasha  coming  under  the  bullying  of  English 
envoys,  who  would  neither  let  him  govern  his  own  country  nor  permit 
him  to  resign  his  pashalik.  Lord  Salisbury,  we  are  told,  is  satisfied 
that  Ismail  is  the  only  man  who  can  rule  Egypt.  And  perhaps  he  is 
right.  Six  years  of  exile  have  tempered  his  ambition.  He  may  now 
be  satisfied  with  playing  king,  without  doubling  the  part  with  that  of 
Monte  Cristo. 

Keiley  and  Catacazy. 

The  wake  which  Catholic  priests  are  holding  over  Keiley 's  political 
corpse  will  neither  restore  him  to  life  nor  rehabilitate  his  memory.  His 
denunciation  of  Victor  Emanuel  as  a  godless  usurper  proved  him  no 
statesman;  his  whine  over  "my  business  as  city  attorney  of  Rich- 
mond, which  I  threw  up,  and  my  house  and  library  which  I  sold,"  show 
him  to  be  no  man  ;  his  untruthful  assertion  that  Austria  rejected  him 
because  his  wife  was  a  Jewess  makes  it  pretty  plain  that  he  is  not  a  gen- 
tleman. He  was  not  received  at  Vienna  because  the  leader  of  fashion 
at  that  polished  court  is  the  natural  son  of  the  re  galantuomo,  and  the 
sole  inheritor  of  the  charming  qualities  which  made  his  father  the  idol 
of  the  sex.  He  was  not  roughly  rejected,  as  he  would  have  us  believe  ; 
it  was  merely  hinted,  in  delicate  phrase,  by  the  Austrian  minister,  that 
he  feared  Madame  Keiley  would  not  find  Vienna  pleasant.  As  indeed 
she  would  not  if  the  ladies  refused  to  return  her  calls. 

A  case  in  which  an  embassador  really  was  rejected  by  reason  of  his 
wife  was  that  of  M.  de  Catacazy,  who  was  Russian  Minister  to  Wash- 
ington during  Grant's  term,  in  1871.  M.  de  Catacazy  had  first  appeared 
in  Washington  diplomatic  circles  as  Secretary  of  the  Russian  Legation, 
and  it  was  while  serving  in  this  capacity  that  he  met,  wooed,  and  won  a 
French  lady  of  great  beauty,  fascinating  manners,  and  doubtful  ante- 
cedents. She  claimed  to  be  a  descendent  of  the  great  Caiakuzene  fam- 
ily, which  had  once  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Empire  of  the  East. 
But  idle  scandal-mongers  averred  that  she  was  even  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  well-known  family  of  the  De  Chauraieres,  When  Cata- 
cazy bloomed  out  as  full  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary, this  lady  dazzled  the  diplomatic  corps  by  the  effulgence  of  her 
beauty  and  the  radiance  of  her  gowns.  The  men  voted  her  charming  ; 
the  woman  eyed  her  with  that  well-bred  scowl  which,  forty  years  before, 
had  driven  Mrs.  Eaton  from  the  realms  of  the  blessed.  Presently,  some 
exile  from  the  Quartier  Latin  unearthed  a  very  highly  perfumed  scandal 
regarding  her  early  career  in  that  classic  abode,  and  the  Russian  minis- 
ife,  by  common  consent,  was  cul.  Then  began  what  Canon 
Kingslcy  calls  "abatlle  grim  and  great"  M.  Catacazy  was  infuriated 
at  the  insults  offered  to  his  wife,  and,  in  his  wrath,  expressed  his  opin- 
ions on  the  United  States  in  such  unmeasured  terms  that  the  President 
was  dragged  into  the  fray.  He  wrote  to  St.  Petersburg  requesting  the 
minister's  recall.  The  situation  was  interesting.  Catacazy  was  the  in- 
timate friend  of  Prince  Gortschakoff ;  Russia  was  on  good  terms  with 
the  United  States  ;  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  was  about  to  visit  this  coun- 
try. Happily,  good  sense  and  good  temper  prevailed  on  both  sides  ; 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  asked  a  little  delay,  winch  the  President 
readily  granted  ;  at  its  expiration  Catacazy  was  replaced,  and  our  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Russian  Empire  moved  on  as  smoothly  a 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SIMPSON'S    RANCH. 


By  A.  A.  Hayes. 


"  I  don't  see  no  sense  in  it,  nohow."  It  was  the  older  of 
two  stalwart  "cow-punchers"  who  delivered  this  oracular 
statement.  In  private  life  he  was  once  probably  Mr.  Smith, 
or  Mr.  Jones,  but  this  must  have  been  in  days  which  were 
prehistoric  as  far  as  his  fellows  in  the  cattle  country  were 
concerned.  To  them  he  was,  and  had  always  been  "  Bronco 
Sam";  and  old  Bill  Kensett,  up  on  the  Divide,  whose  age 
was  beyond  mortal  ken,  and  who  was  a  stalwart  man  when 
he  trapped  with  Ruxton  and  traded  with  St.  Vrain,  was  on 
record  as  saying  that  he  "  allowed  that  when  thet  thar  young- 
ster come  from  the  States  he  hedn't  no  other  name  than 
Bronco  Sam."     That  settled  it. 

"  Thet  thar  youngster"  was  a  relative,  certainly  not  a  posi- 
tive, characterization  ;  for  Bronco  Sam  was  a  veteran,  and  he 
looked  it  as  he  sat  on  a  rude  bench,  outside  the  ruder  log 
cabin,  and  facing  the  west.  To  an  Eastern  eye  his  surround- 
ings were  the  abomination  of  desolation.  The  cabin  stood  in 
a  narrow  valley,  near  the  bed,  almost  dry,  of  what  might  be 
a  stream.  To  the  gray  banks  inclosing  it  a  few  stunted  and 
distorted  cedars  were  precariously  clinging,  and  at  a  distance 
there  were  some  patches  of  sage-brush.  As  unwise,  indeed, 
were  he  who  should  look  at  these  things  to  the  exclusion  of 
distant  ones,  as  he  who  should  curiously  inspect  the  squalid 
streets  of  Naples  when  by  lifting  his  eyes  he  could  see  across 
the  beautiful  bay  to  the  grand  silhouette  of  Vesuvius,  with 
Sorrento  and  Capri  in  the  distance.  Here,  above  the  barren 
outlines  of  grim  canons,  above  the  sparsely  wooded  foot-hills, 
above  the  jagged  outlying  peaks,  rose  in  its  simple  majesty 
the  great  range.  Across  the  exquisite  blue  sky  overhead 
drifted  clouds  as  white  as  the  driven  snow,  and  as  light  and 
fleecy  as  those  under  which  once  lay  the  Isle  of  the  Blest. 
It  was  near  sunset,  after  the  radiance  of  an  autumn  day,  and 
the  air  was  deliciously  clear,  cool,  and  bracing. 

Bronco  Sam  was  not  looking  at  the  mountains  or  the  sky, 
but  at  a  gun  which  he  was  cleaning.  His  companion,  a 
younger  man  and  evidently  a  disciple,  had  been  watching  his 
skillful  manipulation,  and  listening  to  the  words  of  wisdom 
which  fell  from  his  lips,  for  a  famed  ranch  manager  was  this 
same  Bronco  Sam ;  and  fortunate  were  the  employers,  far 
away  in  "the  States,"  whose  interests  were  intrusted  to  his 
faithful  care. 

Then  came  a  voice  through  the  open  door — a  fresh,  youth- 
ful, ringing  voice: 

"  Just  you  wait  a  minute,  Sam,  and  I'll  come  out  and  argue 

•  the  point  with  you.     I  have  not  an  idea  what  you  are  talking 

about,   but  I   say  there  is  some  sense  in  it,  and  there  was 

some  sense,  and  there  will  be  some  sense  in  it ;  and  what  is 

it  all  about,  anyway?" 

Sam  uttered  an  unintelligible  grunt.  It  could  not  have  been 
one  of  entire  dissatisfaction,  for  something  like  a  smile 
showed  itself  on  his  rugged  features,  and  was  plainly  visible 
as  he  looked  up  and  saw  Jack  Reynolds  standing  in  the  door- 
way. A  handsome  young  fellow  was  he,  and  a  general  fa- 
vorite in  all  the  region  for  fifty  miles  round.  Ever  since  he 
came  out  from  Chicago — where  the  doctor  sent  him  after  a 
long  illness — he  had  added  as  steadily  to  his  list  of  friends  as 
to  the  hardness  of  his  muscles,  the  color  in  his  cheeks,  and 
the  figure  at  which  he  turned  the  scale. 

"  Blame  me  if  he  don't  jest  lay  over  any  tenderfoot  I  ever 
see,"  said  Bronco  Sam,  one  day,  as  he  stood  at  the  bar  of 
the  Arcade  Saloon  in  Pueblo.  "  Gimme  a  show,  and  I  allow 
I'll  make  him  a  first-class  ranch  hand  in  a  year  or  two." 

"  He  ain't  no  slouch  of  a  ranchman  now,  accordin'  to  my 
idee,"  said  a  rash  new-comer. 

Sam  looked  at  him  with  an  undisguised  contempt,  closely 
shared  by  the  bystanders.  "  Perhaps  he  is,  an'  perhaps  he 
ain't,"  said  he;  "I  allow  you  oughter  know  better'n  I.  Yes, 
Jim,  you  may  gimme  another  one  of  the  same  sort." 

Jack,  it  may  easily  be  believed,  was  the  soul  of  the  ranch. 
He  interested  himself  in  the  operations,  and  made  a  credit- 
able figure  at  the  first  "round-up.''  He  could  soon  rule  the 
worst  of  the  "bucking"  horses,  and  throw  a  lariat  with 
many  an  older  man.  He  was  a  bit  of  a  dandy,  too,  in  his 
way,  and  did  not  disdain  a  gilt  cord  with  pendant  tassels 
around  the  crown  of  an  expensive  Mexican  sombrero^  a  gay 
necktie  loosely  knotted  and  lying  snugly  under  the  rolling 
collar  of  his  gray  flannel  shirt,  or  a  pair  of  long  riding-boots 
of  exceptional  make.  All  this  finery,  however,  was  reserved 
for  other  places  than  the  ranch,  and  other  occasions  than  the 
days  passed  there.  The  most  cynical  of  "old-timers"  found 
nothing  to  criticise  in  his  display  thereof  when  he  rode  into 
Pueblo  for  a  day  of  combined  business  and  pleasure ;  and, 
in  a  way,  they  felt  a  local  pride  in  one  who  could  hold  a  cer- 
tificate of  competency  from  such  a  Sir  Hubert  as  Bronco 
Sam,  and  at  the  same  time  be,  by  the  canons  of  that  longi- 
tude, a  very  respectable  "swell."  More  than  one  young  lady 
member  of  some  party  of  "personally  conducted"  tourists 
had  looked  admiringly  at  him  from  the  windows  of  the  Den- 
ver Pullman  as  he  sat  on  his  horse  near  the  station  platform; 
and  the  landlord  of  the  Arcade  Saloon  was  understood  to 
have,  in  a  rare  interval  of  sobriety,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  such  an  exhibition  was  good  for  the  interests  of  the  re- 
gion. "Why,"  said  he,  "thar  ain't  no  two  ways  about  it. 
When  them  thar  tenderfeet  an'  fancy  tourists  sees  an  outfit 
like  thet,  they'll  kind  o'  think  ranchin'  is  a  boss  business,  an' 
it'll  put  'em  up  to  comin'  out  here  an'  buyin'  land,  an'  startin' 
a  boom  in  ranches,  an'  helpin' trade.  Yer  see,  they'll  think 
all  ranchmen  is  like  him,  an'  they'll  get  mighty  badly  left ; 
but  thet  ain't  your  funeral  nor  mine.  Say,  young  feller, 
what'll  yer  take?     Nothin'?    Wa'al,  suit  yerself." 

Three  miles  above  the  ranch  where  Jack  lived  was  an- 
other, of  rather  better  character  as  regarded  its  buildings, 
which  stood  close  to  the  bed  of  the  creek.  It  belonged  to  a 
man  named  Simpson.  Most  people  liked  him;  few  knew 
him  well.  There  was  a  vague  impression  abroad  that  Simp- 
son had  a  history,  and  that  his  ownership  of  a  Western 
ranch  was  but  an  episode  in  a  life  far  different  from  that 
lo  which  most  of  his  neighbors  had  been  born;  but  there 
was  that  about  him  which  repelled  inquisitivencss.  His  cat- 
tle were  numerous  and  in  good  condition  ;  he  was  active  and 
efficient  in  the  round-up,  but  his  patronage  of  the  Arcade 
Saloon  was  of  the  scantiest,  and  he  was  somewhat  eccentric 
in  the  making  up  of  what  in  another  and  more  formal  state 
of  society  would  have  been  a  visiting-list.     Those,  however, 


who  had  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  Simpson's  Ranch  had 
much  to  say  of  a  wife  who  often  wore  "store  clothes,"  and 
of  a  daughter  of  about  nineteen — as  pretty  a  girl,  it  was  re- 
ported, as  had  ever  been  seen  from  Denver  down  to  Cucha- 
ras,  and  as  bright  as  the  sunlight  on  the  plains.  Not  many 
had  seen  her;  fewer  still  knew  her;  yet  Irer  fame  had  gone 
abroad.  She  was  graciously  idealized  ;  she  was  held  to  be- 
long, in  a  sense,  to  the  region;  and  there  was  not 'a  cowboy 
on  rhe  range  who  would  not  have  broken  a  lance  (or  what 
was  far  more  practical,  emptied  his  six-shooter)  as  her  cham- 
pion. 

Among  the  visitors  at  Simpson's  Ranch  we  may  be  sure 
that  Jack  Reynolds  was  numbered.  His  first  visit  was  made 
at  a  notable  time  in  its  history.  Two  clays  before  (stopping 
to  return  a  horse  which  he  had  found  straying),  he  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  family.  Simpson  himself  had  sud- 
denly gone  away.  He  had  been  in  Pueblo,  and  the  post- 
master stated  at  the  Arcade  that  he  had  received  a  large  and 
thick  letter,  but  he  was  a  little  misty  as  to  the  post-mark. 
That  night  Simpson  departed.  Some  people  thought  he 
rode  a  little  to  the  northward,  and  took  a  train  at  a  small 
station.  A  theory  that  he  secreted  himself  in  a  freight  car 
also  found  supporters.  But  one  individual,  and  he  was  half 
inebriated,  had  suggested  suicide,  and  he  had  been  promptly 
ejected  from  the  saloon  by  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

Months  and  months  had  passed,  and  Simpson  had  not  ap- 
peared. Wonder  grew  as  to  his  whereabouts ;  much  curiosity 
was  engendei'ed  as  to  the  condition  and  feelings  of  his  family, 
and  no  little  effort  was  made  to  gratify  this  curiosity.  What- 
ever the  wife  and  daughter,  thus  seemingly  deserted,  may 
have  felt,  however,  they  gave  no  sign  to  visitors.  No  one 
was  there  half  so  often  as  Jack  Reynolds,  and  there  was  a 
general,  if  unspoken,  sentiment  abroad  that  this  was  as  it 
should  be;  also,  that  it  would  be  alike  improper  and  futile  to 
seek  for  any  information  about  Simpson  from  him.  No 
better  test,  indeed,  could  there  be  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  than  this  rare  self-abnegation. 

Again  several  months  passed,  and  still  there  appeared  no 
Simpson.  His  neighbors  were  more  puzzled,  more  curious, 
more  hopelessly  in  the  dark,  than  ever,  and  they  began  to 
feel  aggrieved.  Bronco  Sam  had  been  voicing  this  sentiment, 
in  conversation  with  his  assistant,  when  he  made  the  decla- 
ration with  which  this  story  opens,  and  which  was  preceded 
by  another. 

"  I  jest  tell  yer,"  said  he,  "that  when  a  man  lights  out  and 
leaves/sech  a  good-appearin'  wife  an'  sech  a  pooty  little  gal 
ez  is  up  to  Simpson's,  an'  don't  send  'em  no  word,  it's  playin' 
it  down  pretty  low  on  ;em,  onless  he's  got  a  blamed  good 
reason  for  a-doin'  so." 

That  he  would  discuss  this  point  with  Jack  was  not  probable. 
They  talked  of  cattle  and  the  season's  prospects,  and  there 
was  no  word  of  Simpson  during  the  plain  supper  or  the 
placid  pipe-smoking  which  followed.  When  they  "turned 
in,"  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  during  the  night  there  came  a 
gale  of  wind  which  almost  shook  the  house.  It  was  in  the 
gray  of  early  morning  that  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door 
brought  all  three  men  to  their  feet  alert  in  an  instant.  Jack 
was  first  at  the  door,  and  opened  it.  A  man  stood  there  hold- 
ing the  bridle  of  a  panting  horse.  His  words  were  few  and 
to  the  point.  There  had  been  a  storm  and  cloud-burst  in  the 
mountains;  the  great  reservoir  which  fed  the  irrigating  ditches 
was  in  imminent  peril;  there  would  be  a  terrible  "wash-out" 
in  the  valley. 

"Have  you  warned  them  at  Simpson's?"  asked  Jack, 
breathlessly. 

"  No  ;  I  came  the  other  way." 

Bronco  Sam  had  his  eye  on  Jack's  face,  and  saw  the  color 
leave  it.     He  rose  to  the  occasion  in  an  instant. 

"  Yer  kin  do  it,  my  boy,"  said  he  ;  "but  jest  yer  ride  like 
hell.  Git  yer  boots  on,  an'  I'll  have  the  saddle  on  Co- 
manche." 

In  five  minutes  Jack,  with  his  head  bent  to  the  blast,  was 
spurring  his  horse  wildly  up  the  valley. 


There  was  nothing  aesthetic  about  the  external  appearance 
of  Simpson's  Ranch.  The  architecture  of  the  house  was  of 
the  early  cow-boy  period,  with  suggestions  of  that  of  the 
mining  camp.  There  was  a  severe  simplicity  about  the 
roughly  hewn  logs  which  made  up  the  walls,  and  although 
the  freaks  of  fashion  bring  many  queer  things  into  use,  the 
plastering  of  the  crevices  with  adobe  has  not  yet  been  natu- 
ralized into  polite  neighborhoods.  Never,  however,  should 
the  wise  traveler  in  the  West  and  Southwest  judge  of  the 
kernel  by  the  shell,  of  the  interior  by  the  exterior.  Both 
Mrs.  Simpson  and  her  daughter  possessed  the  rare  and 
charming  "gift  of  practical  management"  which  Hawthorne 
has  ascribed  to  little  Phcebe,  in  "  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables."  "  It  is  a  kind  of  natural  magic,"  he  says,  "  that  en- 
ables these  favored  ones  to  bring  out  the  hidden  capabilities 
of  things  around  them  ;  and  particularly  to  give  a  look  of 
comfort  and  habitableness  to  any  place  which  for  however 
brief  a  period  may  happen  to  be  their  home." 

So  did  cheap  and  simple  material  take  new  character  and 
virtue  from  their  hands  ;  so  were  rough  walls  hidden  by 
chintz  of  tasteful  pattern  and  homogeneous  tint ;  so  did  re- 
finement supply  the  place  of  costly  equipment.  Jack  Rey- 
nolds realized  all  this  the  first  time  he  entered  the  building. 
To  be  sure,  he  saw  it  under  favorable  circumstances. 

The  daughter  of  the  house  had  come  out  to  meet  him  as 
he  approached.  When  she  saw  it  was  her  own  favorite 
horse  he  had  brought  home,  her  face  was  lighted  up  with  a 
smile  which  went  straight  to  his  heart.  Before  his  visit  came 
to  an  end  he  discovered  that  her  name  was  Edith.  What 
more  he  discovered  about  her  no  one  but  himself  would 
know  ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  pleasant, 
for  he  arrived  at  his  home  in  the  highest  of  spirits.  He 
counted  the  days  till  he  thought  he  might  call  again,  and  he 
made  them  as  few  as  he  possibly  could.  It  was  strong  evi- 
dence of  Bronco  Sam's  partiality  for  his  young  friend  that  he 
took  but  mild  exception  to  what  must  surely  be  a  distraction 
to  an  embryo  cow-boy;  but  then  Sam  himself  had  seen  the 
young  lady,  and  her  grace  and  sweetness  had  made  an  im- 
pression on  even  his  case-hardened  sensibilities. 

"Thar  ain't  no  kind  o' use  in  talkin'  about  it,"  said  he; 
"  it's  human  natur.  I'm  an  old  man  now,  but  I  was  young 
once  myself,  an'  I  know.  He's  a  fellow  that's  got  sand,  an' 
she's  a  real  good-appearin'  gal,  an'  I  allow  it  ain't  no  one's 
business  but  theirs." 


ssed 


The  road  up  the  valley  was  narrow  and  rough ;  one  side 
was  often  much  higher  than  the  other;  the  prickly  cactus 
bushes  trenched  on  it ;  and  many  furrows  and  holes  lay  ;(i 
pitfalls  before  the  rider.  All  riders,  however,  had  not  such 
horses  as  Comanche.  He  knew  what  was  expected  of  him. 
With  a  splendid  stride  he  went  over  the  difficult  path  as  if 
over  English  turf,  clearing  the  treacherous  gully  with  a  spring, 
swerving  to  avoid  that  pile  of  earth  washed  down  by  the 
evening's  rains,  leaving  one  landmark  after  another  in  the 
headlong  course.  They  talk  to  this  day  of  the  time  in  which 
he  made  the  distance. 

Jack  sat  him  like  the  good  horseman  he  was.  His  excite- 
ment was  intense,  but  every  faculty  seemed  under  perfect 
control.  One  thinks  and  remembers  at  such  times  with  un- 
wonted quickness  and  vividness.  Not  knowing  what  duty 
or  peril  awaited  him,  nerved  for  whatever  it  might  be,  he  still 
found  himself  wondering  whether  Sam  and  the  other  man 
could  get  the  horses  to  a  place  of  safety.  Then  he  thought,1 
for  what  seemed  to  him  a  long  time,  but  was  probably  a  few 
seconds,  of  his  far-away  home.  Then  the  absorbing  theme 
of  what  he  must  soon  encounter  took  the  place  of  all  else. 
The  horse  began  to  breathe  a  little  hard,  but  his  pace  never 
slackened.  At  one  time  Jack  fancied  he  heard  hoofs  behind 
him,  but  he  dismissed  the  idea  as  absurd.  The  next  moment 
he  saw  something  which  made  his  heart  beat  fast.  What 
had  shown  itself  in  the  gray  light  of  dawn  as  a  slender,  turbid 
rill  was  now  a  large  stream,  and  growing  higher  every  mo- 
ment. Instinctively  he  called  to  his  horse.  Faster  the  no- 
ble animal  sped  on;  the  water  was  around  his  feet.  There 
was  a  turn  in  the  valley  where  it  narrowed ;  a  surging  t<  Trent 
reached  his  knees  as  he  rounded  the  point  of  the  cliff.  la 
five  minutes  he  slackened  his  pace,  for  there,  parting  the 
flood  which  eddied  around  it,  tugged  and  tore  at  it,  hurled 
logs,  and  stumps,  and  tree-trunks  at  it,  was  Simpson's  Ranch, 
and  at  the  window  on  the  lower  side  was  Edith. 

In  the  lee,  as  it  were,  of  the  house,  the  water  was  confc 
paratively  quiet  and  shallow.  In  a  second  he  was  at 
window,  the  horse  standing  still,  with  heaving  flanks 
laboring  breath.  There  was  scant  time  for  ceremony, 
the  expression  of  joy  on  the  girl's  face  told  its  story,  and  he 
managed  to  reach  her  hand  with  his.  Only  a  few  words 
passed  at  first.  Her  mother  had  spent  the  night  with  a  sick 
child  at  a  ranch  on  the  hill.  At  daybreak,  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  "wash-out,"  the  hands  had  gone  to  look  aftey 
the  stock,  and  the  Mexican  woman  to  escort  her  mother 
back.  Then  the  flood  had  come  suddenly  and  cut  off  their 
retreat. 

Jack  always  said  his  plan  of  rescue  was  a  pure  inspiration. 
At  the  right,  separated  from  the  house  by  a  wide  and  deep 
torrent,  the  ground  sloped  from  a  mesa.  Could  he  reach 
that  slope  ?  He  looked  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  the 
horse  barely  maintaining  his  footing.  Half-way  up  the  slo] 
and  a  few  rods  above  the  house,  stood  the  stout  stump  oi 
cedar,  and  his  lariat  hung  at  his  saddle-bowr.  Plow  he  bles! 
his  practice  with  it!  The  first  cast  was  successful;  the  loop 
lay  over  the  stump,  and  a  pull  tightened  it.  In  a  moment 
he  was  back  at  the  window  ;  in  another,  Edith,  stepping 
the  sill,  sat  behind  him  and  clung  to  him.  Again  he  gui 
Comanche  to  the  corner;  he  wound  the  lariat  around 
pommel  of  the  Mexican  saddle.  He  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  he  rode  into  the  torrent.  The  thoroughbred  was  swept 
off  his  feet  before  he  had  gone  ten  yards,  but  he  swam 
strongly  and  boldly ;  the  lariat  was  taut  as  a  bowstring,  but 
it  held.  It  seemed  an  hour  before  the  middle  of  the  stream 
was  reached.  His  heart  beat  fast;  the  girl  said  nothing, but 
he  felt  her  clasp  tighten  ;  and  still  the  horse  swam  on,  and 
the  torrent,  balked  by  the  stout  lariat  of  its  prey,  actually 
aided  their  escape.  They  neared  the  slope;  Comanche 
gained  his  footing ;  they  were  saved  !  Jack  had  never  taken 
his  eyes  off  the  horse's  head  and  the  knot  on  the  pomnn 
and  he  had  not  seen  a  stalwart,  bearded  man  gallop  do1 
the  slope  and  jump  from  his  horse  just  before  they  gaini 
the  land.  Now,  to  his  amazement,  this  man  lifted  Edii 
from  Comanche  and  folded  her  in  his  arms.  Shortly 
raised  his  head. 

"  You  needn't  look  so  sort  o'  surprised,  young  feller,"  said 
he;  "you  bet  it's  all  right.     I  haven't  got  a  card-case  about 

me,  but  my  name's   Simpson,  and — and" His  manner 

changed  in  a  second.  "  God  bless  you,  for  as  plucky  and 
clever  a  thing  as  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life.  He  will  bless 
you,  too,  for  you've  saved  the  life  of  my  little  girl,  that's  the 
apple  of  my  eye."  Still  clasping  his  daughter  lightly  with 
his  left  arm,  he  wrung  Jack's  hand,  and,  and  the  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes. 

Just  then,  with  many  a  crack  and  groan,  and  almost,  one 
would  say,  a  cry  of  distress,  Simpson's  ranch-house  was  torn 
from  its  frail  foundations  and  swept  down  the  valley. 

"Never  mind;  let  her  go,"  cried  he.     "I'll  buy 
blamed  old  shanties  like  that  for  you  to-morrow,  if  you  want 
'em," 

Next  day  all  the  neighborhood  knew  that  Simpson  q 
come  back,  and  why  he  went  away;  how  the  partner  w! 
had  defrauded  and  nearly  ruined  him  years  before  9 
written  him  from  his  sick-bed  in  his  refuge  in  ManitQj 
how  he  had  made  restitution;  how  Simpson  had  been 
months  beyond  the  regions  of  mails  and  telegraphs ;  hnw 
had  come  home  and  ridden  up  the  valley  behind  Jack. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  ahead  of  me,''  he  told  him.  "  Of 
course  it  was  my  horse  you  heard ;  but  1  knew  a  short-cut  to 
the  mesa,  and  turned  off  by  it;  but  you  were  too  quick  for 
me.  Oh,  yes,  I  know;  it's  all  right.  1  wouldn't  cross  the 
little  girl,  anyway.  If  she's  willing,  1  am;  ami  if  she's  going 
to  leave  her  old  father,  I'm  mighty  glad  she's  going  to  havea 
man  to  take  care  of  her  that's  got  sand." 

The  day  the  engagement  was  announced  in  Pueblo  the 
Arcade  Saloon  did  the  largest  business  of  the  season.  From 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  down  to  the  humblest  cow-boy 
on  the  range,  everybody  was  pleased.  Bronco  Sam  cele- 
brated the  event  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Moder- 
ation Society  rather  than  those  of  the  Total  Abstinence 
organization. 

"Thet  thar's  as  pooty  a  couple  as  you  can   find  in  this 
yere  country,"  said   he;  "an1  Simpson    he's  come  bad 
done  the  squar' thing ;  but   I    ain't  caught  on   to  his  -. 
away  an'  sendin1  no  word.     1   say  thar  warn't  no  sense  in  it, 
nohow." — Ex. 

Payne,  the  Cleveland  oil  millionaire,  has  moved  to  New 
York,  where,  it  is  said,  he  will  take  a  hand  in  politics. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


HOW    A    WRITER    LIVES. 


Edward  Everett  Hale's  Suggestions  and  Experience. 


[The  editor  of  the  Herald   of  Health,   having   written  to    Edward 
"  H.de  for  information  concerning  his  way  of  living,  received  the 
g  reply.     There  are  hints  in  it  which  may  be  of  value  to  other 
erary  nien.l 

Roxeury,  Mass.,  May  19,  1885. 
Dear  Sir:   The  business  of  health    for  a  literary  man 
eems  to  me  to  depend  largely  upon  sleep.     He  should  have 
:gh  sleep,  and  sleep  well.     He  should  avoid  whatever  in- 
es  sleep. 

means  that  the  brain  should  not  be  excited  or  worked 
d  for  six  hours  before  bed-time.  Young  men  can  disregard 
rule,  and  do  ;  but  as  one  grows  older  he  finds  it  wiser 
throw  his  work  upon  the  morning  hours.  If  he  can  spend 
e  afternoon,  or  even  the  evening,  in  the  open  air,  his 
hances  of  sleep  are  better.  The  evening  occupation,  ac- 
ording  to  me,  should  be  light  and  pleasant — as  music,  a 
,ovel,  reading  aloud,  conversation,  the  theatre,  or  watching 
stars  front  the  piazza.  Of  course,  different  men  make 
d  need  different  rules.  I  take  nine  hours  for  sleep  in  every 
wenty-four,  and  do  not  object  to  ten. 

I  accepted,  very  early  in  life,  Bulwer's  estimate  that  three 
lours  a  day  is  as  large  an  average  of  desk-work  as  a  man  of 
etters  should  try  for.  I  have,  in  old  newspaper  days,  written 
or  twelve  consecutive  hours  ;  but  this  is  only  a  tour  deforce, 
ind  in  the  long  run  you  waste  strength  if  you  do  not  hold 
:very  day  quite  closely  to  the  average. 

As  men  live,  with  the  telegraph  and  telephone  interrupting 
vhen  they  choose,  and  this  fool  and  that  coming  in  when 
hey  choose,  to  say,  "  I  don'twant  to  interrupt  you  ;  I  will 
mly  take  a  moment,''  the  great  difficulty  is  to  hold  your 
hree  hours  without  a  break.  If  a  man  has  broken  my  mir- 
•or  I  do  not  thank  him  for  leaving  the  pieces  next  each  other ; 
has  spoiled  it,  and  he  may  earn'  them  ten  miles  apart  if  he 
ooses.  So,  if  a  fool  comes  in  and  breaks  my  time  in  two, 
__  may  stay  if  he  wants  to.  He  is  none  the  less  a  fool. 
VVhat  I  want  for  work  is  unbroken  time.  This  is  best  se- 
:ured  early  in  the  morning. 
I  dislike  early  rising  as  much  as  any  man  ;  nor  do  I  be- 
e  there  is  any  moral  merit  in  it,  as  the  children's  books 
itend.  But  to  secure  an  unbroken  hour,  or  even  less,  I 
:e  to  be  at  my  desk  before  breakfast,  as  long  before  as  pos- 
ible.  I  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  soda  biscuit  brought  me 
there,  and  in  the  thirty  to  sixty  minutes  which  follow,  before 
breakfast,  I  like  to  start  the  work  of  the  day.  If  you  rise  at 
quarter  past  six,  there  will  be  comparatively  few  map-peddlers, 
or  book  agents,  or  secretaries  of  charities,  or  jail-birds,  who 
will  call  before  eight.  The  hour  from  6:30  to  7:30  is  that  of 
which  you  are  most  sure.  Even  the  mother-in-law  or  the 
mother  of  your  wife's  sister's  husband  does  not  come  then  to 
say  she  should  like  some  light  work  with  a  large  salary,  as 
matron  in  an  institution  where  there  is  nothing  to  do. 

I  believe  in  breakfast  very  thoroughly,  and  in  having  a 
good  breakfast.  I  have  lived  in  Paris  a  month  at  a  time, 
and  detest  the  French  practice  of  substituting  for  breakfast 
a  cup  of  coffee,  with  or  without  an  egg.  Breakfast  is  a  meal 
at  which  much  time  may  be  spent  with  great  advantage. 
People  are  not  apt  to  come  to  it  too  regularly,  and  you  may 
profit  by  the  intermission  to  read  your  newspaper  and  lecture 
on  its  contents.  No  harm  in  spending  an  hour  at  the  table. 
After  breakfast,  do  not  go  to  work  for  an  hour.  Walk  out 
in  the  garden ;  lie  on  your  back  on  a  sofa  and  read ;  in  gen- 
eral, "loaf"  for  that  hour,  and  bid  the  servant  keep  every- 
body out  who  rings  the  bell,  and  work  steadily  till  your  day's 
stent  is  done.  If  you  have  had  half  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
you  can  make  two  and  a  half  now7. 

It  is  just  so  much  help  if  you  have  a  good  amanuensis ; 
none,  if  you  have  a  poor  one.  The  amanuensis  should  have 
enough  else  to  do,  but  be  at  liberty  to  attend  to  you  when  you 
need.  Write  as  long  as  you  feel  like  writing;  the  moment 
you  do  not  feel  like  it  give  him  the  pen,  and  walk  up  and 
down  the  room  dictating.  There  are  those  who  say  that  they 
can  tell  the  difference  between  dictated  work  and  the  work 
written  by  the  author.  I  do  not  believe  them.  I  will  give 
a  share  in  the  Combination  Protoxide  Silver  Mine  of  Gray's 
Gulch  to  anybody  who  will  divide  this  article  correctly  be- 
tween the  parts  which  are  dictated  and  those  which  are  writ- 
ten with  my  own  red  right  hand. 

Stick  to  your  stent  till  it  is  done.  If  Philistines  come  in, 
as  they  will  in  a  finite  world,  deduct  the  time  which  they  have 
stolen  from  you,  and  go  on  so  much  longer  with  your  work, 
till  you  have  done  what  you  set  out  to  do. 

When  you  have  finished  the  stent,  stop.  Do  not  be  tempted 
to  go  on  because  you  are  in  good  spirits  for  work.  There 
is  no  use  in  making  ready  to  be  tired  to-morrow.  You  may 
go  out  of  doors  now ;  you  may  read ;  you  may,  in  whatever 
way,  get  light  and  life  for  the  next  day.  Indeed,  if  you  will 
remember  that  the  first  necessity  for  literary  work  is  that  you 
have  something  ready  to  say  before  you  begin,  you  will  re- 
member something  which  most  authors  have  thoroughly  for- 
gotten or  never  knew. 

This  business  of  writing  is  the  most  exhausting  known  to 
men.  You  should,  therefore,  steadily  feed  the  machine  with 
fuel.  I  find  it  a  good  habit  to  have  standing  on  the  stove  a 
cup  of  warm  milk,  just  tinged  in  color  with  coffee.  In  the 
days  of  my  buoyant  youth  1  said,  "  of  the  color  of  the  cheek 
of  a  brunette  in  Seville."  I  had  then  never  seen  a  brunette 
in  Seville,  but  I  have  since  ;  and  I  can  testify  that  the  de- 
scription was  good.  Beef  tea  answers  as  well ;  a  bowl  of 
chowder  quite  as  well  as  either.  Indeed,  good  clam  chowder 
is  probably  the  form  of  nourishment  which  most  quickly  and 
easily  comes  to  the  restoration  or  refreshment  of  the  brain  of 
man. 

If  this  bowl  of  coffee,  or  chowder,  or  soup,  is  counted  as 
one  meal,  the  workingman  who  wishes  to  keep  in  order  will 
have  five  meals  a  day,  besides  the  morning  cup  of  coffee,  or  of 
coffee  colored  with  milk,  which  he  has  before  breakfast. 
Breakfast  is  one  ;  this  extended  lunch  is  another ;  dinner  is 
the  third,  say  at  half-past  two ;  tea  is  the  fourth,  at  six  or 
seven  ;  and,  what  is  too  apt  to  be  forgotten,  a  sufficient  sup- 
per just  before  bed-time,  is  the  fifth.  This  last  maybe  as 
light  as  you  medical  gentlemen  please,  but  let  it  be  sufficient. 
A  few  oysters,  a  slice  of  hot  toast,  clam  chowder  again,  or  a 
bowl  of  soup.  Never  go  to  bed  in  any  danger  of  being  hun- 
gry. People  are  kept  awake  by  hunger  quite  as  much  as  by 
a  bad  conscience. 


Remembering  that  sleep  is  the  essential  force  which  the 
whole  scheme  starts,  decline  tea  or  coffee  within  the  last  six 
hours  before  going  to  bed.  If  the  womankind  insist,  you 
may  have  your  milk-and-water  at  the  tea-table,  colored  with 
tea,  but  the  less  the  better. 

Avoid  all  mathematics  or  intricate  study  of  any  sort  in  the 
last  six  hours.  This  is  the  stuff  dreams  are  made  of,  and 
hot  heads,  and  the  nuisance  of  waking  hours. 

Keep  your  conscience  clear.  Remember  that  because  the 
work  of  life  is  infinite,  you  can  not  do  the  whole  of  it  in  any 
limited  period  of  time,  and  that,  therefore,  you  may  just  as 
well  leave  off  in  one  place  as  another. 

Reading  this  over,  I  see  that  at  the  proper  place  I  have  not 
said  that  no  work  of  any  kind  should  be  done  in  the  hour 
after  dinner.  After  any  substantial  meal,  observe,  you  need 
all  your  vital  force  for  the  beginning  of  digestion.  For  my 
part,  I  always  go  to  sleep  after  dinner,  and  sleep  for  exactly 
an  hour,  if  people  will  only  stay  away — and  I  am  much  more 
fond  of  the  people  who  keep  away  from  me  at  that  hour  than 
I  am  of  the  people  who  visit  me. 

Pardon  me  that  I  have  used  so  often  the  first  person  singu- 
lar in  giving  this  advice  ;  but  your  letter  asks  me  what  my 
habits  are,  and  does  not  ask  for  those  of  the  Empress  Semir- 
amis.     Believe  me,  dear  sir, 

Very  truly  yours,  Edward  E.  Hale. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

In  a  Year. 
Never  any  more 

While  I  live, 
Need  I  hope  to  see  his  face 

As  before. 
Once  his  love  grown  chill. 

Mine  may  strive — 
Bitterly  we  reembrace, 

Single  still. 

Was  it  something  said, 

Something  done, 
Vexed  him? — was  it  touch  of  hand, 

Turn  of  head? 
Strange  !  that  very  way 

Love  begun, 
I  as  little  understand 

Love's  decay 

When  I  sewed  or  drew, 

I  recall 
How  he  looked  as  if  I  sang — 

Sweedy  too. 
If  I  spoke  a  word, 

First  of  all 
Up  his  cheek  the  color  sprang, 

Then  he  heard. 

Sitting  by  my  side. 

At  my  feet, 
So  he  breathed  the  air  I  breathed, 

Satisfied ! 
I,  too,  at  love's  brim 

Touched  the  sweet. 
I  would  die  if  death  bequeathed 

Sweet  to  him. 

'  Speak — I  love  thee  best!" 

He  exclaimed — 
'  Let  thy  love  my  own  foretell." 

I  confessed: 
'  Clasp  my  heart  on  thine 

Now  unblamed, 
Since  upon  thy  soul  as  well 

Hangeth  mine ! " 

Was  it  wTong  to  own, 

Being  truth? 
Why  should  all  the  giving  prove 

His  alone? 
1  had  wealth  and  ease, 

Beauty,  youth— 
Since  my  lover  gave  me  love, 

I  gave  these. 

That  was  all  I  meant, 

To  be  just, 
And  the  passion  I  had  raised 

To  content. 
Since  he  chose  to  change 

Gold  for  dust, 
If  I  gave  him  what  he  praised 

Was  it  strange  ? 

Would  he  love  me  yet. 

On  and  on, 
While  I  found  some  way  undreamed — 

Paid  my  debt! 
Gave  more  life  and  more. 

Till,  all  gone, 
He  should  smile  "She  never  seemed 

Mine  before. 

'  What— she  felt  the  while. 
Must  I  think? 
Love's  so  different  with  us  men," 
He  should  smile. 
'  Dying  for  my  sake — 

White  and  pink! 
Can't  we  touch  these  bubbles  then 
But  they  break?" 

Dear,  the  pang  is  brief. 

Do  thy  part, 
Have  thy  pleasure.     How  perplext 

Grows  belief ! 
Well,  this  cold  clay  clod 

Was  man's  heart 
Crumble  it — and  what  comes  next? 

Is  it  God  ?  — Robert  Browning 


Ternissa. 

Ternissa,  you  are  fled  ! 

I  say  not  to  the  dead. 
But  to  the  happy  ones  who  rest  below ; 

For,  surely,  surely,  where 

Your  voice  and  graces  are, 
Nothing  of  death  can  any  feel  or  know. 

Girls  who  delight  to  dwell 

Where  grows  most  asphodel, 
Gather  to  their  calm  breasts  each  word  you  speak  ; 

The  mild  Persephone 

Places  you  on  her  knee. 
And  your  cool  palm  smooths  down  stern  Pluto's  cheek. 
— -  Wafter  Savage  Landor. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Louis  XVIII.  was  urged  by  his  cabinet  to  prohibit  the 
entry  of  the  satirical  Nain  Jaune  journal  into  France. 
"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  he  to  his  ministers,  "  wait  at  least 
till  my  subscription  has  expired." 

Johannes  Schoner,  a  zealous  astrologer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  once  when  on  a  journey  put  up  at  a  friend's  house, 
where  he  saw  the  youngest  child  of  the  latter,  aet.  2,  lying  in 
the  cradle.  He  immediately  sat  down  at  his  friend's  writing- 
desk  and  drew  up  the  baby's  horoscope,  in  which  he  foretold 
that  it  would  grow  up  to  be  a  gallant  warrior,  and,  like  his 
father,  would  attain  to  high  rank  and  dignities.  Afterglanc- 
ing  at  the  paper,  the  father  exclaimed,  laughing,  "Why,  Jo- 
hannes, it  is  a  girl !" 

The  distinguished  President  of  Princeton  College,  Dr. 
McCosh,  has  two  daughters  who  are  great  walkers.  They 
are  in  the  habit  of  walking  to  Trenton  and  back,  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  miles,  where  they  do  their  shopping.  One  day 
a  dude  accosted  Miss  McCosh  on  the  road  and  said  in  the 
usual  manner:  "Beg  pardon,  but  may  I  walk  with  you?" 
She  replied:  "  Certainly,''  and  let  herself  out  a  little.  After 
the  first  half-mile  the  masher  began  to  gasp,  and  then,  as  she 
passed  on  with  a  smile,  he  sat  down  panting  on  a  mile-stone 
and  mopped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 


At  a  certain  battle  of  the  late  war  (says  the  Southern  Biv- 
ouac) a  Federal  chaplain  happened  to  get  into  the  vicinity  of 
a  battery  of  artillery  which  was  hotly  engaged.  The  Con- 
federate shells  were  plowing  furrows  about  the  guns,  and  the 
cannoneers  were  grimly  and  actively  at  work  to  answer  shot 
for  shot.  The  chaplain  addressed  himself  to  a  sergeant,  »vho 
was  very  efficient  but  at  the  same  time  rather  profane,  in  the 
following  words :  "  My  friend,  if  you  go  on  this  way  can  you 
expect  the  support  of  Divine  Providence  ? "  "Ain't expectin' 
it,"  said  the  sergeant ;  "the  Ninth  New  Jersey  has  been  or- 
dered to  support  this  battery." 

■»  — 

A  capital  story  has  just  been  raked  up  concerning  tHe  late 
Mr.  Justice  Maule,  and  those  who  are  now  agitating  about 
children  and  oath-taking  in  courts  of  justice  should  study  its 
wisdom.  At  a  trial  over  which  Mr.  Justice  Maule  presided 
great  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  whether  a  little  girl  who  had 
been  called  as  a  witness  knew  about  the  nature  of  an  oath. 
To  silence  controversy  the  judge  asked  the  child  if  she  knew 
where  she  would  go  to  if  she  told  a  lie.  The  witness  meekly 
replied  :  "  No,  sir."  To  which  the  judge  added  :  "  A  very 
sensible  answer.  Neither  do  I  know  where  you  will  go  to. 
You  may  swear  the  witness." 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Freeman,  a  Baptist  minister,  relates  an 
amusing  story  illustrative  of  the  way  that  a  man's  heart  can 
swell  and  prompt  him  to  great  liberality  under  some  extra- 
ordinary conditions.  A  big,  raw-boned,  red-headed  young 
farmer  entered  his  parlor  one  day,  accompanied  by  a  shy- 
but  comely  girl,  and  desired  him  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. He  did  so,  and  when  the  fateful  words  were  spoken 
that  made  the  couple  man  and  wife,  the  young  husband  drew 
from  his  pocket  four  bright  silver  quarter-dollar  pieces  and 
extending  them  toward  the  minister  on  his  open  palm,  ex- 
claimed, "There,  Brother  Freeman,  just  help  yourself  until 
you  are  satisfied"     The  minister  took  one. 

At  a  London  police-court,  recently,  an  individual  who  had 
been  affected  by  the  Salvation  Army  was  brought  up,  charged 
with  being  a  lunatic  wandering  at  large.  The  magistrate — a 
genial  <J&  gentleman — asked  him  if  he  had  any  friends. 
"TheLoiJ.  is  my  only  friend,"  said  the  prisoner.  "Yes," 
said  the  nr.istrate  ;  "but  have  "y°u  anybody  who  will  be- 
come surety  for  you  ?  "  "  The  Lord,"  said  the  prisoner  again, 
"  is  my  salvation.  He  will  become  surety  for  me."  "Yes; 
but  you  see,"  said  the  magistrate  hesitatingly,  "  I  want  the 
name  and  address  of  some  friend  of  yours."  "  Address  ?  " 
shouted  the  prisoner ;  "  why,  the  Lord  is  everywhere  '. " 
"  Well,  you  see,"  replied  the  magistrate,  "  for  the  purposes 
of  bail,  we  should  require  some  more  settled  residence." 

Marshal  Castellane,  among  other  singularities,  had  a  mania 
for  questioning  his  officers  about  their  families,  his  invariable 
mode  of  interrogation  being,  "  What  is  your  father's  profes- 
sion, your  mother's,  and  your  sister's?"  This  stereotyped 
repetition  became  at  last  so  wearisome  that  some  of  his 
younger  subalterns  agreed  on  the  following  reply,  to  be  given 
by  each  in  turn :  "  My  father  is  a  shoemaker,  my  mother  a 
laundress,  and  my  sister  is  very  flighty."  On  the  ensuing 
Sunday,  after  the  usual  military  parade,  the  Marshal,  who 
had  already  received  the  same  answer  to  his  questions  from 
three  officers,  turned  to  the  fourth,  and  recommenced  in  his 
accustomed  strain,  "What  is  your  father's  profession?"  "  He 
is  a  shoemaker."  "  And  your  mother's  ? "  "  She  is  a  laun- 
dress." "That  will  do,"  interrupted  the  chief,  "  I  know  the 
rest ;  your  sister  is  very  flighty,  and  you  will  consider  your- 
self confined  to  the  barracks  until  she  behaves  better." 

The  following  true  story  relating  to  Prince  Bismarck's  first 
meeting  with  Dr.  Schweninger  will  appear  in  the  German 
chancellor's  autobiography.  The  doctor,  who  is  the  only 
man  living  who  can  "  keep  the  prince  down,"  did  not  at  first 
prepossess  his  illustrious  patient  very  favorably.  After  he 
had  been  asked  a  whole  string  of  questions  as  to  his  symp- 
toms, habits  of  life,  diet,  etc.,  the  prince  lost  his  patience, 
and  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  Dr.  Schweninger's 
persistency,  by  saying,  abruptly,  "  I  think  you  have  asked 
me  quite  enough."  The  doctor  replied  :  "  Just  as  you  please, 
highness.  If  you  wish  to  be  cured  without  being  asked  ques- 
tions, you  had  better  consult  a  veterinary  surgeon."  Bis- 
marck was  at  first  speechless  with  indignation  at  the  brusque- 
ness  of  this  retort,  but  recovered  himself  in  a  moment,  and, 
after  having  replied  to  several  more  interrogatories,  con- 
tented himself  with  saying,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  inter- 
view: "  I  hope,  sir,  that  I  will  find  your  skill  equal  to  your 
impertinence." 


t) 


THE        ARGONAUT 


NEW    YORK    IN     SUMMER. 

'Flaneur"  discusses  the  Amusements  of  the  Can't-Get-Aways. 


The  outlook  for  the  dramatic  season  is  gloomy.  Thus  far 
the  only  new  thing  of  importance  in  town  is  "The  Mikado"  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  There  is  every  evidence  that 
this  latest  work  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  will  be  done  to  death 
at  the  various  theatres.  The  first  company,  of  which  Alice 
Harrison  and  Roland  Reed  were  the  principal  members, 
emerged  from  a  series  of  tempestuous  experiences  under  Syd- 
ney Rosenfeld's  management  into  the  comparatively  safe 
hands  of  Harry  Miner.  Miss  Harrison,  who  is  one  of  the 
naturally  funny  women  in  the  world,  has  made  the  most  suc- 
cessful hit  of  any  of  the  women  in  the  three  '.*  Mikado  "  com- 
panies. Still,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  name  of  Union  Square 
Theatre  and  the  money  of  Harry  Miner  can  do,  the  original 
"  Mikado  "  company  is  a  very  flat  and  dismal  sort  of  a  failure. 
They  are  not  playing  to  running  expenses,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  house  is  dreary  in  the  extreme.  The  other  American 
"  Mikado  "  company  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  old  style  of 
management.  With  half  a  dozen  good  people  in  the  cast, 
handsome  costumes,  and  a  fair  musical  score,  the  opera  is 
jerky  and  tiresome.  It  has  been  pitchforked  on  the  stage, 
and  the  audiences  are*  small.  They  are  also  more  or  less 
critical,  and  the  general  sentiment  concerning  the  Standard 
Theatre  Company  is  one  of  great  disappointment.  So  much 
was  said  about  what  Mr.  Duff  was  going  to  do  in  opposition 
to  John  Stetson,  or  more  properly  to  D'Oyley  Carte,  that 
great  things  are  expected.  Young  Mr.  Duff's  managerial 
experiences  have  been  a  source  of  constant  diversion  to  New 
Yorkers  interested  in  theatrical  affairs.  Everything  that  he 
touched  since  he  started  in  at  the  Standard  has  failed,  but  his 
father,  who  is  a  man  of  large  resources  and  steadfast  purpose, 
sticks  by  him  nobly.  The  elder  Duff  also  stood  by  his  son-in- 
law  Daly  through  his  many  troubled  years  agone,  until  the  son- 
in-law  was  landed  safely  in  a  successful  house.  He  stands 
just  as  valiantly  by  his  son.  He  seems  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  there  is  considerable  difference  between  young  Duff  and 
Augustine  Daly.  The  third  "  Mikado  "company,  which  was 
brought  over  from  London,  is  filling  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre 
every  night.  It  is  the  only  successful  one  of  the  lot.  The 
performance  is  of  even  grade  of  excellence,  with  no  striking 
features.  It  is  extremely  English  and  the  Anglomaniacs  are 
present  at  every  performance  in  full  force. 

The  question  everybody  asks  about  the  "  Mikado"  is  not 
easy  to  answer.  Opinions  differ  interminably.  Whether  it  is 
as  clever  as  "  Patience,31  as  tuneful  as  the  "  Pirates,"  or  as 
catchy  as  "  Pinafore,"  will  have  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
posterity.  The  average  theatre-goer  who  has  had  a  good 
deal  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan — as  the  average  theatre-goer 
must  have  had — will,  I  think,  decide  that  the  "  Mikado"  is 
about  on  a  par  with  "  Iolanthe,"  as  far  as  the  libretto  is  con- 
cerned, but  below  it  musically.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  seems 
to  have  written  himself  out.  Gilbert's  work  is  far  better  in 
this  than  in  the  last  two  operas  he  wrote. 

That  section  of  Broadway  which  lies  between  Twenty- 
third  and  Thirty-third  streets  is  now  alive  with  theatrical 
people  night  and  day.  They  marched  solidly  up  from  the 
old  Rialto,  at  Union  Square,  and  they  now  spend  their  time 
on  upper  Broadway.  Added  to  the  ranks  of  our  native  act- 
ors are  the  recent  English  importations.  Dozens  of  robust, 
high-colored,  and  big-eyed  chorus  girls,  walking,  like  grena- 
diers, with  their  shoulders  well  back  and  their  chins  in  the 
air,  move  up  and  down  majestically,  followed  by  the  admir- 
ing eyes  of  the  walking  gentlemen  of  the  profession.  Actors 
are  apparently  endowed  with  perpetually  good  spirits,  and  a 
jollier  crowd  of  men  and  women  than  that  which  is  to  be  seen 
every  day  on  Broadway  can  not  be  found  in  the  world.  A 
few  days  ago  I  was  sitting  in  theGilsey  House  when  a  group 
of  five  men  caught  my  eye  at  Thirtieth  Street,  a  block  above 
the  window  where  I  sat.  One  was  a  smooth-faceeL  genial, 
and  smiling  man,  with  a  chubby  figure  and  considerable  hair, 
who  was  talking  while  all  the  rest  listened.  It  was  John 
Mackey,  the  comedian.  With  him  were  Harry  Dixey,  tall, 
pale-faced,  accurately  dressed,  and  apparently  happy  ;  Nat 
Goodwin,  whose  long  green  coat  disputed  the  lustre  of  his 
terra-cotta  hair  ;  DeWolff  Hopper,  whose  gray  blouse  didn't 
have  any  hair  to  compete  with  ;  and  John  T.  Raymond, 
whose  seamed  and  oldish  face  seemed  oddly  at  variance  with 
his  boyish  figure.  When  Mr.  Mackey  had  finished  his  story 
there  was  a  roar  that  could  be  heard  where  I  sat,  and  then 
the  group  began  to  move  down  town.  They  had  gone  nearly 
twenty  feet  when  Jake  Hess,  a  local  politician  of  consider- 
able note,  stopped  them,  and  they  all  marched  solemnly 
through  a  green-baize  door.  Presently  they  came  out,  and 
in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes  succeeded  in  getting  nearly 
sixty  feet  farther  down  town.  Somebody  stopped  a  different 
member  of  the  group  at  every  step,  and  even  the  car-drivers 
stared  at  them.  Five  or  six  theatrical  men  who  were  mov- 
ing up  town  came  in  collision  with  the  comedians,  and  they 
all  disappeared  indoors  at  another  place.  It  was  some  time 
before  they  came  out  again,  and  when  they  did  it  was  the 
same  thing  all  over  again.  It  was  fully  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  before  they  reached  Twenty-ninth  Street,  and  half  an 
hour  later,  when  I  left  the  restaurant,  I  saw  them  at  the  cor- 
ner below,  vainly  endeavoring  to  get  across  the  street.  I 
heard  afterward  they  were  going  to  see  John  Stetson,  at  the 
Hoffman  House,  about  five  blocks  below,  but  they  didn't  get 
there.  They  were  still  above  Delmonico's  when  dinner-time 
surprised  them.  It  may  be  true  that  an  actor's  life  is  a  hard 
one,  but  it  will  never  be  suspected  from  a  casual  glance  at  the 
members  of  the  profession. 

New  York  continues  to  be  crowded  by  the  stay-at-homes. 
Such  a  condition  of  affairs  was  never  before  known  in  the 
history  of  the  town.  The  watering-places  have  been  de- 
serted, and  suburban  hotel  proprietors  are  bankrupt  and  dis- 
couraged. The  rich  man's  panic,  as  it  is  called,  continues  in 
full  force,  and  the  rich  men  are  still  trying  to  tide  it  over. 
Very  few  houses  are  closed,  Fifth  Avenue  is  crowded  with 
vehicles,  and  the  Park  offers  almost  as  brilliant  a  spectacle 
now  as  it  does  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  The  few  coun- 
try people  who  come  in  town  are  surprised  that  the  city  is 
not  deserted  as  they  expected  to  find  it,  and  much  specula- 
tion is  the  result.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  going  along 
all  the  summer  to  amuse  the  men  who  stayed  in  town  to  toil 
for  their  daily  bread,  but  all  sports  and  amusements  have 
now  given  way  in  interest  to  yachting  contests.     The  contest 


between  the  New  York  and  Chicago  base-ball  teams  no  longer 
causes  any  particular  excitement,  and  the  alleged  crooked 
trot  between  Harry  Wilkes  and  Phallas  has  been  almost  for- 
gotten. When  the  snowy  yacht  Puritan  is  hauled  up  on  a 
dry-dock,  as  she  is  nearly  every  day  in  the  week  for  a  few 
hours  at  a  time,  a  flock  of  cabs  is  set  before  her  at  once. 
Big  crowds  stand  on  the  dock  and  stare  at  the  beautiful  lines 
of  the  Boston  sloop,  and  express  profound  opinions  without 
turning  a  hair,  when  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  they  do  not 
know  the  least  thing  about  a  boat,  and  wagers  increase  and 
multiply  interminably.  The  Puritan  looks  like  a  winner. 
She  is  as  graceful  as  a  swan  and  as  fast  as  a  gull.  The  ten 
members  of  the  Boston  Yacht  Club  who  built  her  to  defend 
the  cup  from  the  English  cutter  Gtvwsta,  have  stood  loyally 
by  their  hope.*  When  the  Bostonians  pin  their  faith  on  a 
thing,  they  go  it  for  all  they  are  worth.  The  backers  of  the 
Puritan  came  on  here  with  their  pockets  full  of  money,  and 
they  betted  with  a  degree  of  confidence  in  their  own  boat 
that  was  well  repaid.  They  have  scooped  the  New  York- 
ers beautifully.  Our  own  boat,  the  Priscilla,  is  unusually 
fast,  but  she  isn't  pretty.  Her  black  iron  hull  lacks  the 
graceful  lines  of  Boston's  pride — this  beautiful  term  no  longer 
belongs  to  John  L.  Sullivan — and  hence  New  York  has  not 
worked  up  a  great  degree  of  enthusiasm  over  the  Priscilla. 
Still  they  have  got  their  money  on  her  from  a  feeling  ot  local 
pride.  It  is  a  great  year  for  Boston,  and  I  tremble  to  think 
of  the  effect  it  will  have  on  that  cultured  city  if  the  Puritan 
beats  the  crack  yacht  of  England.  The  proper  thing  would 
be  to  load  the  Puritan  with  the  ten  loyal  Bostonians  who 
built  her,  place  John  Sullivan  astride  the  bow-sprit,  the  cup 
on  top  of  the  mast,  and  sail  triumphantly  around  the  world. 

The  crop  of  utterly  inadequate  actresses  this  year  is  un- 
usually large.  They  serve  for  a  moment  to  distract  attention 
from  the  generally  warmful  outlook  of  theatrical  affairs. 
When  an  ambitious  woman  arrives  in  New  York  to  appear 
in  such  startling  novelties  as  Juliet,  and  Julia  in  "The  Hunch- 
back," the  word  is  passed  along  the  line,  and  the  first-night- 
ers, rounders,  walking  gentlemen,  managers,  and  advertising 
agents  prepare  for  the  dttut.  They  seem  to  regard  the  am- 
bitious amateur  as  legitimate  prey.  The  most  recent  of  these 
aspirants  was  under  the  direction  of  a  sharp  little  fellow  who 
was  concerned  in  some  way  or  other  as  advance  agent  for 
Buffalo  Bill's  show.  In  talking  of  his  "star"  the  other 
night,  he  said : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  about  time  that  a  woman  who 
comes  to  New  York  to  play  in  a  fair,  legitimate  manner 
should  have  half  a  chance  for  her  life.  No  man  who  is  not 
in  the  lines  has  any  idea  what  a  lady  goes  through  with  who 
comes  here  as  my  star  did.  She  is  a  pleasant  lady,  a  little 
advanced  in  years  perhaps,  and  undoubtedly  a  little  awkward 
on  the  stage,  but  she  is  gentle,  well-bred,  thoroughly 
honorable,  and  honestly  ambitious.  She  arrived  on  Thurs- 
day, and  went  into  rehearsal  at  once.  Though  she  had  often 
appeared  with  an  amateur  company  in  the  West,  she  had 
never  before  been  thrown  in  with  professionals,  and  when 
she  went  to  the  theatre  for  the  first  rehearsal  she  was  con- 
siderably overawed.  The  usual  company  for  Juliet  had 
been  engaged.  It  is  composed  of  professionals  whose  repu- 
tations were  made  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  who  have 
about  as  much  regard  for  an  amateur  as  they  have  for  a 
brickbat.  They  regarded  the  Juliet  of  the  piece  as  legiti- 
mate prey  from  the  start.  They  puffed  that  woman  up  with 
indiscriminate  praise  until  her  head  was  completely  turned. 
They  called  on  her  in  battalions,  ate  her  dinners  whenever 
they  got  a  chance,  and  pretended  to  regard  her  with  extreme 
respect.  They  compared  her  to  Modjeska,  Mary  Anderson, 
and  Miss  Neilson,  and  when  the  first  night  came  they  had  all 
their  friends  in  front  waiting  to  see  the  sacrifice.  There  is 
not  on  the  face  of  the  civilized  globe  a  more  utterly  heartless 
and  pitiless  audience  than  that  which  assembles  in  summer 
in  New  York  at  the  first  appearance  of  an  amateur  actress 
on  the  professional  stage.  When  a  manager  stands  at  the 
door  and  sees  the  crowd  file  in  it  positively  frightens  him.  I 
tried  to  give  my  star  some  warning  of  this  on  the  night  of 
her  first  appearance  as  Juliet,  but  she  had  got  way  beyond 
me.  For  the  first  act  she  did  not  understand  what  the  ironi- 
ical  applause  and  the  grinning  faces  in  the  audience  meant. 
She  grew  nervous.  In  the  second  act  the  hisses  and  laugh- 
ter broke  over  her  suddenly,  and  she  was  completely  un- 
nerved. During  the  rest  of  the  play  her  condition  was  so 
pitiable  that  it  would  have  appealed  to  the  sympathy  of  any 
other  audience  than  the  one  which  faced  her  that  night." 

New  York,  September  3,  1885.  Blakely  Hall. 


The  Privy  Council  of  England  was  called  upon  to  hear  an 
appeal  against  a  sentence  of  death.  The  earliest  time  it 
could  be  reached  was  Friday  afternoon,  but  this  very  Friday 
the  appellant  was  hanged  at  Winnipeg.  Lord  Watson  there- 
fore sapiently  remarked  "  that  it  appeared  doubtful  whether 
there  was  any  petitioner  at  their  lordships'  bar,"  and  it  did 
not  appear  to  be  expedient  to  have  any  discussion  on  the 
petition. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  black- 
smith manufactured  a  padlock  of  iron,  steel,  and  brass,  of 
eleven  pieces,  and  a  pipe-key,  all  of  which  only  weighed  one 
grain.  He  also  made  a  chain  of  gold  of  forty  links,  which 
he  fastened  to  the  lock  and  key,  and  put  around  the  neck  of 
a  flea,  which  drew  the  whole  with  perfect  ease.  The  chain, 
key,  lock  and  flea,  altogether,  weighed  one  grain  and  a  half. 


Eyesight  among  civilized  people  is  by  no  means  so  strong 
as  among  savages.  An  American  in  Zululand,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  powerful  glass,  made  out  two  distinct  objects  on 
the  horizon,  which  he  guessed  to  be  a  mounted  man  with  a 
walking  companion.  The  Zulus  with  him  were  able  at  once 
to  inform  him  who  the  man  was,  and  that  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  his  wife  on  foot. 


The  weight  of  the  Alpine  avalanches  is  enormous.  The 
volume  of  one  that  slid  down  the  Tyrol  on  January*  iS,  at 
Devies,  is  supposed  to  have  been  360,000  cubic  meters,  and 
the  weight  of  snow  composing  it  was  45,000  tons. 


"All  I  want  is  justice,"  said  the  tramp.     "  Three  months," 
said  the  justice. — Philadelphia  Call. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

In  printing  the  following  communication  from  the  navy 
yard  at  Mare  Island  we  have  no  means  of  verifying  the 
statements  therein  contained.  This  one  and  the  one  printed 
last  week  are  from  men  who  ought  to  know  of  what  they 
write,  and  who  are  as  disinterested  as  men  usually  are  who 
have  the  inside  information  of  navy  yard  politics.  Under 
Republican  rule  there  were  many  complaints  of  mismanage- 
ment, but,~unlcss  we  are  misinformed,  there  has  been  inaugu- 
rated a  condition  of  things  that  is  altogether  indefensible.  If 
the  time  has  come  to  this  department  when  Americans  can 
not  find  employment  because  they  are  Americans,  and  there 
is  no  work  for  a  skilled  and  competent  mechanic  unless  he 
is  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  then  it  is  time  that  an  investiga- 
tion should  be  had  and  the  yard  placed  under  the  control 
and  management  of  men  who  do  not  look  upon  Protestantism 
and  American  birth  as  crimes.  If  only  the  Pope's  Demo- 
cratic Irish  are  to  be  allowed  to  earn  a  living  in  our  navy 
yards,  it  is  time  that  the  people  should  know  it,  and  the 
Democratic  party  be  held  responsible  for  it.  This  question 
concerns  native-born  Democrats  and  foreign-born  Republi- 
cans alike. 

Vallejo,   September  5,  1885. 
Editors  Argonaut:  In  your  edition  of  this  dale  appears  an  an! 
Vallejo  correspondent  which  is  not  as  accurate  as  it  might  be,  and  thi 
a  short  resume  of  alTairs  as  they  actually  are  would  be  of  interest  to  your  read* 
ers,  I  send  the  following.     The  first  object  to  give  your  attention  to  should  be  the 
Board  of  Examination  appointed  by  Secretary  Whitney,  for  the  purpose  of  hay* 
ing  all  forcmanships  tilled  by  competitive  examination,  thereby  securi 
tent,  non-partisan  mechanics  as  foremen.     Either  that  was  the  object,  or  eUc  it 
was  to  delude  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  and  the  Mugwumps  in  particular, 
into  the  belief  that  we  had  entered  at  last   into  the  era  of  honesty  and  reform  in 
the  administration  of  the   much-abused    Navy    Department.     Before   a  itici^H 
the  board  let  us  examine  the  fruit  of  their  labor.     The    first  foremr.r 
was  John  Jones,  rated  by  common  report  as  only  an  average  mechanic,  an  old 
navy-yard  employee,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  Republican,  and  an  Irish  Catho- 
lic.    John  McAuliffe,  foreman   laborer   in    Yard   and  Dock   Department,  is^H 
tainly  a  laborer,  rather  illiterate,  an   Irish  Catholic,  and   a  howling  Democrat. 
Charles  Murphy,  foreman   mason,  is,  by  common  report,  about   the 
mechanics,  is  an  Irish  Catholic,  a  Democrat,  and  the  contractor  who 
the  pit  for  the  new  dry  dock,  and  who  employed  an  army  of  Chinese  in  the  n.ivy 
yard  on  government  work.     He  has  been  seeking  the   passage  of  a  bill   in  CoM 
gress  for  some  years  to  reimburse  him  for  some  Tosses  that    the  legislators  could 
not  discover,  and  has  several  times  failed  to  receive  his   coveted  sixty  thousH 
and  odd  dollars.     Mr.  Moran  is,  by  common  report,  absurdly  incompetent,  and 
yet  he  passed  a  nnmber  of  competitors,  and  became  foreman  plumber.     He  U  a 
Democrat,  or   supposed  to  be,   and  is  an  Irish  Catholic.      Ex-SuperindenJ   I 
Streets  in   San    Francisco,  Mr.  Tim  J.  Lowney,  is  foreman   shipsmith,    and  is, 
judging  by  report,  the  most  incompetent  of  all  the  incompetents.     He  is  a  I  km- 
ocrat  and  an  Irish  Catholic,  and  when  opportunity  presents  itself  will  fail  entirely. . 
Mr.  Lie v bridge,  of  Sacramento,  is  spoken  of  as  a  good,  or,  at  least,  above  taiR 
average,  mechanic,  and  comes  of  an  old  Democratic  family ;  he  is  foreman  pat  tern- 
maker  in   steam  engineering.       Mr.   Quinn,  foreman  boiler-maker,  is  spoken  of 
as  an  average  mechanic,  is  a  Democrat,  an  Irish  Catholic,  but  like  all  the  other& 
appointments   made  by  the  Board,  or  recommended  by  them,  there  is  talk  of 
political  jobbery  in  his  case.     Mr.  Barry,  foreman  sail-maker,  is  a  Democrat,  an 
Irish  Catholic,  and  will  never  set  the  world  on  fire  by  his  proficiency  at  hi-.  tiade 
or  in  any  other  branch  of  lite.      Ed.  Lynch,  foreman  spar-maker,  is.t  Democrat,  an 
Irish  Catholic;  his  especial  adaptation  to  his  trade  is  not  known  to  his  old  friends 
here.     He  is  an  old  navy  yard  employee.     His  position  should  be  abolished,  at 
he  will  only  be  boss  of  his  son,  an  apprentice,  and,  at  the  most,  six  workmen,  for 
which  the  government  pays  him  six  dollars  per  diem.      John    Massy,  foreman 
joiner,  is  a  Democrat,  and,  by  report,  a  good  mechanic,  and  an   old-timer  in 
Vallejo.     Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  to  be  foreman  iron-plater,  but  the  position  being 
abolished  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  shop,  as  quarterman  in  charge,  but  he 
has  resigned,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.      Stephen  Gormley,  after  due  examina- 
tion,  was  appointed   foreman   ship-carpenter,   pattern-matter,  and   iron-plater. 
Vanderbilt  is  an  American,  a  Democrat,  and  a  man  of  large  and  varied  experi- 
ence in  iron-plating.     Gormley  is.of  Irish  parentage,  a  Catholic,  a  good  mt 
with  his  tools,  served  his  time  on  the  navy  yard,  and  is,  or  was,  a  Republican. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club  0!"  thisO 
was  a  fine,  soldierly  looking  corporal  in  his   bright   uniform  lit  up  with  th 
of  swinging  torches.     Although  many  Republicans  have  been  appointed  in  the 
Brooklyn  \  ard,  this  is  the  only  instance  where  any  of  them  have  n 
tion  at  this  yard  after  such  \<xy  offensive  partisanship.     This  appointment 
to  have  been  the  last  straw  to  our  Democratic  camel,  and  the   muttering-   and 
whispers  of  incompetent  foreman,  corrupt  or  hoodwinked    Board  of  Exam 
bargains  with  Secretary  Whitney,  or  his  deputy,   Harmony,  became  lou. 
distinct.      It    is    common    report    that    the   foremen    were    warned   almost   10 
a  man    before   the   examinations   were  begun,   and  that  the  hundred   and  ovejB 
uiisuo:';.-s!uI  applicants  who  were  rejected  by  the  Board  or  the  Secretary  we^H 
merely  minor  characters,    and  the    twelve    or    fourteen    successful   applicants. 
the    principals    in   the    grand   farce    of  reformation,  in   one    Democratic    act, 
produced  lor  the  benefit  of  Mugwumps.     It  would  be  unjust  to  repeat  all   the 
remarks  made  concerning  this  board,  as  to  its  honesty  and  acumen,  but  it  OB}^| 
tainly  needs  explanation  from  themselves,  as  they  are  the  only  ones  who  can 
throw  any  light  upon  this  dark  subject  until  the  Congressional  investigation, 
which  is  certain  to  take  place,  makes  everything  plain.      This  board  consists  of 
naval  officers  who  should,  and  I  believe  do,  hold  themselves  above  the  dirty  work 
laid  at  their  door.     But  they,  and  they  only,  can  explain  why  these  incompetents 
were  placed  in  position.     I  ask  any  fair-minded  carpenter  in   San  Francisco  who 
is  acquainted  with  Gormley  if  he  is  competent  to  fill  any  one  of  his  three  posi- 
tions'.'    I  ask  if  Lowney  can  do  a  job  of  any  kind? — the  same  for  Mason'.'     That 
McAulifT  is  competent  to   be   foreman   laborer,   and   at  the  same  time  run  his 
hotel,  is    something   the   Board   can   not  answer.      But    McAulifT    will    make 
something  out  of  that  position  as  sure  as  he  was  once  called  Greenback  Jack. 
I  ask  these  questions  of  any  mechanic,  in  their  particular  branches,  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  men,  and  who  is  honest  enough  to  express  his  opinion.     I  re- 
peat,! do  not  believe  this  board  is  responsible  for  these  appointments,  neither  do 
I  believe  one  NedMcGeitigan  is.     Mr.  Vanderbilt   resigned  on  the  appointment 
of  Gormley,  declining  to  take  orders  from  a  foreman  who  absolutely  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  iron-plating  business.     As  for  Mr.  McGettigan,  who  is  he? — what  has 
he  done,  that  the  Post  and  other  papers  have  brought  him  so  prominently  before 
the  city  public  V     All  that  I  hear  of  hisaccomplisliiii^  is  [..  have  raised  a  row  in  his 
party — to  have  compromised  a  member  of  the  board  by  detaining  him  in  conver- 
sation at  saloon  corners,  in  order  to  lead  the  ignorant  into  the  belief  that  he  owned.' 
him  and  the  board;  also  being  the  first  to  meet  and  welcome  any  new  appointee, 
probably  with  the  same  end  in  view ;  to  mix  and  meddle  with  the  yard  and  itaV 
officers,  in  order  to  work  up  a  boom  for  himself.    One  could  probably  count  on  hfaj 
fingers  the  men  he  has  got  in  position  and  at  work  in   the  yard.     Mr.  Harmony. 
at  Washington,  is  also  compromised  by  hearsay  connection  with  him.     This  is  all 
there  is  of  the  man ;  and  as  it  is  only  hearsay,  let  him  alone— all  he  wants  iff 
rope.     The  finale  of  this  farce  leaves   Vallejo,  once   prosperous,  a  starving  townjp 
There  are  families  in  debt  in  Vallejo  who  are  actually  in  want,  and  the  little  work 
on  the  yard  is  being  done  by  mechanics  and  laborers  from  other  towns,  who  cotfl^B 
here  under  false  hopes,  and  will   in  a  short  lime  curse  the  day  [hey  left  anything 
at  all,   and  came  here  to  starve  on  half-time  and  no-time  at  government  work. 
As  I  have  said,  most  of  the  above  is  hearsay,  and  is  believed  by  some  and  not  by 
others.     One  thing  seems  to  be  universally  believed,  and  lhat  is  thai  the  starving    * 
condition  of  our  lown  is  due  to  Ned  McGetti  jan's  interference  in  ixditical  mat- 
ters.    Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  great  numbers  believe  that   ill  lie  has 
accomplished  has  been  his  own  ruin   and  our  city's  present  condition.     If  this 
will  make  him  sheriff  or  senator,  all  is  well.     There  is    no  doubt  but  what  he  has 
influence  enough  to  hurl  a  "Citizen,"   but  there  is  doubt  of  his  ability  to  help 
one.     He  lives  or  dies  with  Henley  and  his  own  little  account  with  \  allejo,     If 
a  man  is  accused  of  offensive   partisanship  by  Ned    McGettigan,  it  will  be  done 
behind  his  back,  and  he  will  not  be  able  10  meet  his  accuser ;  ilie  citizen  is  too  far 
from  Washington  to  have  his  case  heard. 

Yours  respectfully,  ClTIZEN. 


The  Howl  of  Hendricks. 
NGLO-Californian   Bank,  San   Francisco,  September  10,  1885. 


Editors  Argonaut:    As  an  Ameri 


citizen  by  right  of  birth,  I  : 


permitted  to  enter  my  humble  protest  against  the  uncalled  or  action  ol  ^ 
I'hos.  A,  Hendricks,  Vice-President  of  the  United  Stales,  in  voicing  his  private 
opinions  and  expressing  his  private  sympathies,  at  a  public  meeting  held  a  fevf 
evenings  since  at  Indianapolis,  by  so-called  Irish-Americans,  to  indorse  the  ac- 
tions ol  I'.onell  and  condemn  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  her  government  of 
her  Irish  subjects.  However  sincere  Mr.  I  Icndi  icks  may  have  been  in  the  .senti- 
ments he  expressed  (though  to  my  mind  his  enthusiasm  can  be  easily  accounted 
for)  he  has  undoubtedly,  in  thus,  prostituting  his  high  office  to  private  views,  or 
ends,  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust— a  sacred  trust  icposcd  in  him  by  the  pco- 

file.  While  I  am  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  policy  of  self-government  for  Ire- 
andt  if  obtained  by  legitimate  measures,  1  am,  as  an  American,  heart  and  soul 
in  opposition  to  official  indorsement  being  given  to  agitators  of  any  scheme 
against  any  friendly  power,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  your  pungent  pen  will  be 
freely  used  in  upholding  the  dignity  of  our  country,  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
which,  our  Vice-President,  I  am  sorry  to  Bay,  appears  totally  blind. 

An  Ambkk  as. 

Recently  in  Germany  a  scientific  jouni.i]  made  the  statement  that  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  eyesight  to  print  books  in  dark  blue  ink  on 
pale  green  paper.    A  volume  printed  in  this  way  has  just  appeared. 


m 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


As  one  of  the  royal  aids-de-camp,  a  bon-vivant,  and  a 
od  soldier,  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  was  a  frequent  guest  at 
„>orye  IV.'s  table.      Upon  one  occasion  a  general   officer 

10  was  present  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  saving  money  out 
the  allowances  of  a  military  command  or  the  government 
an  island.  "It  is  really,"  he  added,  "  impossible  even  to 
e  respectably  on  a  few  thousand  per  annum  in  England, 
iless  a  man  buries  himself  in  Wales  or  Cornwall."  The 
lestion  then  arose  among  the  old  officers  and  noblemen  at 
e  table  as  to  what  income  was  really  necessary  for  a  gen- 
iman's  comfort  at  home.  For  fun's  sake,  the  Marquis  of 
brcester  asked  the  royal  host  what  he  considered  a  fair 
inual  stipend  for  an  English  gentleman.      The  reply  was 

| irrcely — worthy  a  Sardanapalus  :  "  My  dear  fellow,  a  man 
no  can  not  live  with  ease  on  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
year  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself."  All  agreed  that 
e  sum  would  certainly  suffice,  but  not  one  seemed  to  be 
vare  how  the  money  could  be  got  through.  "Nothing 
ore  easily,"  resumed  the  monarch ;  "  in  the  first  place,  a 
an  must  have  his  own  town-house  and  his  country-seat,  for 
e  ordinary  purposes  of  winter  and  summer  existence.  He 
ints — with  his  own  hounds,  of  course  ;  no  gentleman  would 
How  another  man's  pack  if  he  could  afford  to  keep  one  him- 
•lf.  Then  he  must  have  his  shooting-box  in  Norfolk,  his 
lla  and  yacht  at  Cowes,  his  box  at  the  opera,  his  entree 
id  membership  at  two  or  three  first-class  clubs.  Of  course, 
t  would  play  a  little;  and,  if  he  has  a  taste  for  horseflesh 
id  the  turf,  he  will  breed  and  train  a  few  colts  and  fillies. 

11  these  arrangements  involve  large  establishments  of  serv- 
lts.  Curse  them,  they  are  the  caterpillars  that  devour  a 
lan's  income!  Then  there  must  be  a  good  cellar  at  each 
miporary  abode,  as  well  as  in  the  permanent  mansions. 

ce  a  year  a  trip  to  Paris  to  see  Talma  and  shake  a  finger  at 

tiscati's  will  be  de  rigueur,  Enjin,  what  with  new  books, 
tures,  bijouterie,  snuff-boxes  to  give  away,  charitable  sub- 
rriptions,  the  tailor  and  the  boot-maker,  the  stable,  new 
ehicles  and  horses,  gigs,  tandems,  or  curricles,  repairs  of  all 
Drts,  taxes,  and  madam's  little  outlay,  there  is  not  much  left 
f  the  hundred  thousand.    It  has  melted  away  imperceptibly." 

I  A  surprising  custom  on  the  part  of  very  many  ladies   at 

■  •aratogais  that  of  appearing  all  day  long,  from  morning  un- 

II  night,  in  those  rooms  in  the  big  hotels,  which  are  as  pub- 
|.c  as    Broadway,   in    sleeveless    and   low-necked   dresses. 

■  ."here  are  as  many  of  these  costumes,  without  the  draper)'  of 
lice  that  used  to  be  invariably  worn  over  the  neck  and  on 
■he  arms  on  all  but  full-dress  occasions,  as  there  are  with 
tfbem.  There  is  a  rage  for  costly  slippers  of  snake-skin,  of 
j;itt,  of  embroidered  silk,  and  other  showy  materials,  and  it 
Is  a  craze  that  the  most  unobservant  visitor  can  not  help 

ioticing. 


The  project  of  a  ballet  composed  of  sixty  American  girls 
I  >f  irreproachable  moral  character  is  exciting  the  brisk  com- 
Knent  of  the  show-men  to-day.     Mrs.  Francis   B.  Thurber, 
.  vife  of  the  millionaire  merchant  and  anti-monopolistic  poli- 
i  ician,  has  planned  a  season  of  grand  opera  in  English  by 
i  \merican-born  singers  altogether.     She  has  hired  the  New 
I  i'ork  Academy  of  Music  for  a  term  beginning  in  January 
next,  has  engaged  the  principals  of  a  company,  and  all  the 
irrangements  are  under  way  on  a  large  scale.     Mrs.  Thurber 
nsists  that  every  performer  on  the  stage  shall  be  an  American. 
5he  was  told  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  ballet  of 
i:hat  sort.     She  had  already  placed  a  native  chorus  in  train- 
ng,  and  she  said  that  she  would  institute  a  school  of  dancing 
f:o  graduate  a  ballet  by  the  time  they  were  required.     More- 
Dver,  every  pupil  should  be  of  undoubtedly  good  morals.     She 
would  not  be  persuaded  out  of  this  part  of  her  undertaking, 
which  is  deemed  ridiculous  by  old  managers,  but  is  lauded 
by  the  lady's  enthusiastic  friends.     It  is  said  that  a  premiere 
danseuse  of  American  birth,  though  of  Italian  training  and 
foreign  stage  experience,  has  been  secured;  but  the  cory- 
phees and  other  members  of  the  ballet  are  to  be  produced,  if 
possible,  from  the  reputable  New  York  girls  willing  to  go 
into  such  employment. 

The  Norfolk  jacket,  so  exclusively  the  prerogative  of  male 
.  and  female  swells — that  cunning  little  blouse  with  the  box 
'  plaits  and  leather  belts  when  affected  by  girls — is  passi  now, 
having  given  way  to  the  Battenberg  coat.  The  Battenberg 
is  a  long-in-front,  double-breasted  sou'-westerkind  of  woolen 
thing,  left  open  below  the  waist  line,  with  short  back,  ending 
in  natty  postilion  tail,  a  la  Longjumeau.  Not  that  the  Bat- 
tenberg is  half  so  really  swell  as  the  Norfolk  jacket,  but  it  is 
new. 

♦ 

It  is  rather  surprising  (says  the  Times)  that  in  a  city  as 
large  as  New  York  there  is  not  one  member  of  its  society 
who  has  set  apart  Sunday  evening  of  each  week  as  a  regu- 
lar salon  night,  where  might  be  found  not  only  prominent 
society  people  but  distinguished  members  of  the  various 
professions.  In  London,  as  in  many  other  large  cities,  there 
are  people  who  find  much  enjoyment  in  having  at  their  houses 
the  shining  lights  of  the  dramatic  and  musical  stage;  also 
litterateurs  and  other  people  the  world  talk  of.  Mrs.  Paran 
Stevens  has  held  for  many  years  Sunday  evening  receptions, 
not  that  people  were  asked  to  attend  on  any  special  night, 
but  on  these  evenings  she  was  always  at  home.  At  her 
house — one  of  the  pleasantest  to  go  to  in  New  York — could 
be  found  well-known  people  in  society,  and  occasionally  she 
would  entertain  on  these  nights  others  than  those  prominent 
in  the  social  world.  There  is  only  one  house  in  New  York 
where  on  Sunday  evenings  one  is  sure  to  meet  prominent 
literary  people  and  artists,  and  that  is  at  Mr.  Brander  Mat- 
thews's.  The  most  interesting  and  charming  people  can  be 
found  there  on  almost  every  Sunday  evening. 

The  agreeable  fashion  (says  the  Boston  Beacon)  of  burn- 
ing pastilles  and  fragrant  herbs  in  rooms  that  are  apt  to  grow 
"stuffy"  in  damp  weather  is  almost  a  substitute  for  a  fire  on 
the  hearth,  which  purifies  and  cheers  the  whole  house.  Ever 
since  the  mania  for  Japanese  decorations  came  in  there  has 
been  a  demand  for  the  delicious  pastilles,  or  "  reeds,"  which 
are  the  condensation  of  eastern  fragrance,  and  their  use  has 
brought  about  a  greater  love  for  aromatic  odors  of  a  refined 


and  purifying  nature.  A  bunch  of  Japanese  pastilles,  smol- 
dering one  at  a  time  in  a  little  incense-burner,  will  last  sev- 
eral weeks,  while  for  olfactories  disliking  perfume,  however 
delicate,  a  bit  of  gum  camphor  or  little  stack  of  pine  needles 
produces  a  most  refreshing  odor  while  burning.  Pine  nee- 
dles can  be  gathered  by  the  bushel,  and  kept  all  winter,  to 
be  thrown  on  coal  fires  in  city  houses,  or  burnt  by  themselves 
in  one  of  those  little  chafing-dishes  for  which  Japanese  art  is 
famous. 

A  glass  works  company  at  Corning,  New  York,  is  now 
manufacturing  a  set  of  table  glassware  for  the  White  House. 
The  fifty  dozen  pieces  ordered  include  for  the  most  part  what 
is  called  stem  ware — i.  e.,  goblets,  tumblers,  decanters, 
liqueurs,  lemonades,  etc.  The  light  glasses  are  for  the  most 
part  gold,  ruby,  or  amber  ware,  which  is  strikingly  beautiful. 
The  order  also  includes  Roman  punch  glasses,  finger-bowls, 
individual  butters,  ice-cream  plates,  ice-cream  trays,  caraffes, 
pitchers,  and  flagons.  Many  of  the  large  pieces  are  dazzling 
in  their  perfect  beauty.  Some  of  the  workmanship  has  been 
so  carefully  executed  that  it  might  be  called  art  work.  No 
pains  have  been  spared  to  make  each  piece  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. The  design  engraved  on  the  ice-cream  plates,  glasses, 
and  other  articles  in  the  set,  consists  of  an  American  eagle 
perched  on  a  shield  above  the  words  "E  Pluribus  Unum." 
It  is  the  design  that  has  always  ornamented  ware  for  the 
White  House.  The  order  for  this  ware  is  the  outcome  of  an 
appropriation  by  Congress. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  "J.  E.  Tippelt, 
P.  O.  Box  2546,  San  Francisco,  Cal."  Original  problems,  games,  solutions, 
and  correspondence  on  Chess  matters  solicited. 


Problem  164.— By  T.  G.  Hart. 

From  British  C/iess  Magazine. 

White— King  at  KRy,  Queen  at   QR2;  Rook  at  KR3;   Bishop  at 

KR  sq ;  Knight  at  KKt/3 ;  Pawns  at  KR6,  Q2. 

Black— King  at  KB5;  Knight  atKKt7;  PawnsatK4,  KB4,  Q6. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


The  most  thoroughly  uncomfortable  conceit  which  we  have 
known  for  a  long  time,  and  which  must  have  been  invented 
by  a  fancy  as  grewsome  and  ghoul-like  as  that  which  begot 
William  Blake's  weird  designs,  is  a  recently  invented  funereal 
album,  designed  to  contain  the  photographs  of  departed 
friends.  It  is  bound  in  black  velvet  and  mounted,  like  a  cof- 
fin, in  silver,  while  at  each  corner  of  the  cover,  in  place  of 
the  usual  rests  to  save  the  cover,  are  delicately  carved  skulls 
in  ivory,  beneath  which  are  the  usual  accompanying  cross- 
bones.  We  owe  this  cheerful  contrivance  to  the  refined  and 
delicate  taste  of  our  English  cousins. 


A  young  lady  from  St.  Louis,  summering  at  Lake  Minne- 
tonka,  created  a  sensation  last  week  by  disabling  a  young 
man  from  Minneapolis.  The  latter  is  in  the  spooning  period 
and  seeks  indiscriminate  attachments.  Among  others,  he 
became  enamored  of  the  young  lady  in  question,  who  detests 
all  boys  under  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years.  She  allowed 
the  attentions  of  this  particular  youth  on  the  occasion  of  a 
ball,  and  he,  mistaking  her  kindness,  endeavored  to  kiss  her 
in  the  dark  hallway.  The  young  lady,  who  obtained  a  gym- 
nastic education  so  as  even  to  have  been  able  to  hang  by  her 
teeth  from  a  suspended  bar,  struck  the  impudent  one 
squarely  in  the  mouth.  The  latter  unfortunately  fell  into  an 
open  cellarway,  and,  besides  losing  several  teeth  by  contact 
with  the  steps,  was  plunged  into  a  fresh-water  bath. 


An  essayist  in  the  New  York  Home  Journal  says  of  the 
American  gentleman  :  "  He  dresses  well  or  ill,  but  seldom 
suspects  that  he  is  not  dressed  well  enough.  He  would  not 
willingly  wear  a  frock-coat  where  other  gentlemen  are  in 
evening  dress,  but  he  has  no  sword  to  draw  in  attack  or  de- 
fense of  any  dress  whatever,  and  for  the  externals  of  attire 
he  is  very  apt  to  need  the  constant  sustaining,  retaining,  and 
stimulating  power  of  the  feminine  element  in  his  household. 
When  the  brief  period  of  immaturity  is  passed,  he  has  but  a 
fitful,  capricious,  and  untrustworthy  devotion  to  monograms 
and  ornamental  walking-sticks.  Even  on  hats  and  gloves 
his  judgment  is  liable  to  be  overthrown.  In  many  points  he 
is  human  and  he  errs.  But  he  is  pure,  placable,  responsive, 
refined." 


Next  to  the  demoralization  of  drink  (says  Oliver  B.  Bunce 
in  the  Christian  Union),  I  am  inclined  to  place  the  demoral- 
ization of  finery.  The  seduction  of  the  gin-palace  are  recog- 
nized on  all  hands,  and  warnings  against  them  fill  the  air, 
but  how  about  those  brilliant  bazaars  that  have  recently 
sprung  into  being — those  vast  shops  given  to  the  display  of 
innumerable  objects  calculated  to  delight  the  eyes  and  excite 
the  vanity  of  our  women !  The  love  of  finery  does  not 
originate  in  these  bazaars  any  more  than  the  love  of  liquor 
originates  in  the  gin-palace,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  have  a 
most  inflammatory  effect  upon  the  imagination  of  vast  num- 
bers of  the  other  sex.  The  bazaars  are  always  parading 
wonderful  bargains  of  silks,  or  ribbons,  or  bonnets,  or  gloves, 
or  feathers,  or  other  objects  of  decoration,  sending  thrills  of 
desire  through  the  heart  of  every  woman  in  the  town.  To 
offer  finery  of  any  kind  at  seductive  prices  is  their  great  ob- 
ject, and  a  result  of  this  is  the  manufacture  of  showy,  flimsy, 
and  valueless  fabrics,  or  of  trimmings  for  fabrics,  with  which 
the  whole  feminine  portion  of  the  public  is  bedecked.  Almost 
every  woman  is  overdressed,  almost  every  gown  is  loaded 
with  braid,  or  bugles,  or  ribbons  to  excess.  It  costs  more 
money  now  to  trim  a  frock  than  it  does  to  purchase  the 
original  fabric.  There  is  no  working-girl  so  poor  that  does 
not  parade  in  finery  of  some  sort,  even  if  she  goes  without 
much-needed  articles  of  use,  and  few  women  so  intelligent 
that  they  do  not  give  disproportionate  attention  to  details, 
and  details  that  do  not  improve  or  beautify.  For,  with  all 
this  finery,  women  are  not  commonly  well  dressed;  this 
finery,  indeed,  often  kills  their  dressing.  Fussiness  and 
excess  are  fatal  to  really  good  dressing,  which,  like  many 
other  things,  cannot  with  impunity  overstep  the  modesty  of 
simplicity.  It  is  said  that  American  women  visiting  Paris 
are  so  maddened  by  the  seductive  bargains  of  the  Bon 
Marche,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  shops  generally,  that  they 
have  no  eyes  or  concern  for  the  art-galleries,  the  old  churches, 
or  the  historic  places  of  the  city.  A  lady,  whose  traveling 
party  went  over  to  Severn,  wrote  back  to  friends  in  Paris  that 
she  longed  to  return,  as  the  shops  there  were  not  nearly  so  fine 
as  those  of  the  boulevards.  Is  not  a  passion  that  dominates 
the  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  worthier  things  rightly  classed 
as  demoralizing?  I  would  not  have  our  women  anything  less 
than  charming  in  their  apparel,  but  a  frenzy  for  decoration, 
an  absorbing  passion  for  ornament  whether  good  or  bad,  a 
love  of  display  rather  than  of  fitness,  a  surrender  of  the  whole 
mind  to  what  should  be  a  mere  incident  of  life,  are  things 
not  to  be  admired. 


Problem  163.— By  Jos.  Pospisil,  of  Krc,  near  Prague. 

First  Prize  in  German  Chess  Association  Tourney. 

BLACK. 


No.  152- 
No.  153— 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

Solutions  of  Problems. 
I-Kt  Qs 


1— Kt  x  P  ■ 

2-RR3 

3 — Q  K5,  mates. 

(a)  1 

2— Kt  K6  ch 
3 — R  R3,  mates. 


1— Q  Kt6  (a)      " 
2 — K  x  Kt  dis  ch 

1— QxQ 

2 — K  moves 


Solvers'  comments  on  No.  153 :  "Fine  and  unusually  difficult ;  2  R 


R3  is  hard  to  find.' 
seen."— H.  H. 


-F.   B.  Phelps.     "One  of  the  best  I  have  ever 


Solutions  received :  Problems  Nos.  155,  157.  and  159,  from  James 
Harvey,  Nanaimo,  B.  C. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

F.  B.  P. — In  your  No.  120,  1  B  x  Q.  any  move;  2  Kt  B7,  mates. 

J.  W.,  Vallejo. — Accept  a  welcome,  Will  be  always  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

W.  Z.,  Tucson. — Your  favors  recetved.     Will  reply  at  length  shortly. 

C.  B.  H-,  Boise  City,  Idaho. — Your  criticism  is  just,  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  solution  too  hasty.     Why  not  send  solutions? 

Game  No.  83. 
A  lively  and  entertaining  partie,  contested  August  n,  1885,  in  the  late 
tournament  of  the  New  Orleans  Chess,  Checkers,  and  Whist   Club. 
Game  and  notes  from  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


ALLGAILR-Kl£SEK!TZKY. 


White. 
H.  E.  Barton 
1— P  K+ 
2— P  KB4 
3— KKt  B3 
4— P  KR4 
5— Kt  K5 
6— Kt  x  KtP 
7-PQ4 
8— Kt  B2 
g— K  x  B 

l°— Q  Q3  (<=) 
11— Kt  QB3 
12— B  x  P 
13-QR  K  sq 

14-P  Qs 

13— P  x  P 
16—  B  x  P 
17-P  K5 
18— Q  R6  (f) 
19 — K  Kt  sq 


Black, 
j.  G.  Blanchard. 
1— P  K4 
2— Px  P 
3— P  KKt4 
4-P  Kt5 

S-P  Q3  (a) 
6— B  K2 
7— B  x  P  ch 
8— BxKtch(b) 
9— Kt  KB3 

10— Q  K2 

11— P  B3 

12— B  K3 

13-QKt  Q2  (d) 

14— B  KKt5  (ej 

15-P  x  P 

16-Q  K3 

17— B  B4 

18— Kt  Kt5  ch 

19— KKt  x  P 


I  White.  Black. 

20— R  xKt!  (g)    20— Kt  x  R 


Bx  Kt 
22— Q  K2 
23— B  Q4 
24— B  x  Q 
25— B  B4  ch 
26— R  R4 
27 — P  KKt4 
28— B  K3 
29 — Kt  K2 
30— Kt  B4 
31-B  Q4 
32— Kt  Rs  ch 
33— Kt  x  P 
34— R  R5  ch 

35-B  K5  ch  (j)  5S-K  K6 
36— R  R2  36— B  B6 

37— R  QB2  37— B  Q8 

And  White  mated  in  3  moves  (k) 


Castles  (KR) 
22— P  B3  (h) 

23-Q  *  Q 
24— B  x  P 
25 — K  Kt2 
26— B  Kt3 
27— P  KR3 
28— R  R  sq 
29-P  QR4 
30— B  K5 
31-PQR5 
32— K  Kt3 
33—  K  Kt4  (i) 
34-K  B5 


(a)  A  move  favored  bv  Kolisch,  but  generally  esteemed  inferior  to 
Paulsen's  defense,  5-B  K12;  6  P  Q4,  KKt  B3;  7  B  B4,  PQ4;  8  Px 
P,  Castles,  etc 

(b)  Tile  proper  continuation  was  8— Q  Kt4;  9  Q  B3,  Kt  QB3  ;  10  P 
B3,  B  Kt6,  etc. 

(c)  We  would  have  preferred  here  10  B  Q3,  followed,  if  necessary,  by 
Q  K  sq,  etc. 

(d)  Doubtless  underrating  the  force  of  his  opponent's  reply.  13— P 
Q5  was,  we  believe,  a  safe  resource. 

(e)  Here,  too,  we  think  he  might  have  played  with  far  more  advan- 
tage, 14 — Kt  K5  ch,  followed  by  15—  QKt  K4,  and  possibly  B  Q2. 

(f)  Probably  better  than  18  P  x  Kt,  which,  though  forcing  the  ex- 
change of  Queens,  would  eventuate  in  a  more  favorable  position  for 
Black — e.  g.,  18  P  x  Kt,  B  x  Q  (best— Q  x  R  ch  is  much  inferior) ;  19 
R  x  Q  ch,  P  x  R  ;  20  B  x  B,  Kt  x  P. 

(g)  The  most  effective  line  of  play,  perhaps,  but  20  B  x  Kt  was  also 
sound— e.  g..  20  B  x  Kt,  Kt  x  B;  21  R  x  Kt,  Q  x  R;  22  Q  x  BP  ch, 
K  K2 ;  23  Kt  Q5  ch,  K  B  sq ;  24  Q  x  R  ch,  K  Kt2 ;  25  Q  x  RP  (best), 
Q  x  Kt;  26  P  QB4,  and  must  win. 

(h)  The  advisability  of  the  resulting  exchange  of  Queens  is,  wc  think, 
very  doubtful  for  Black.  His  win  of  the  Pawn,  moreover,  is  only  tem- 
porary, for  White  could  have  regained  it  at  his  twenty-fifth  move  by 
BKB3. 

(i)  Which  is  simply  running  his  neck  into  the  noose.  33— QR  Q 
sq  might  at  least  have  prolonged  the  defense. 

(j)  Intent  on  his  more  elaborate  scheme,  White  overlooks  a  forced 
mate  in  two  here,  beginning  with  35  K  B2. 

(k)  By  38  R  B3  ch,  K  Q7;  39  Kt  K4  ch,  K  K8;  40  B  KK13  mate. 


Mr.  B.  Grant,  secretary  of  the  Telegrapher's  Chess  Club,  which  meets 
every  Monday  evening  at  195  Broadway,  New  York,  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  names  and  addresses  of  every  one  engaged  in  electrical  busi- 
ness who  is  a  lover  of  the  game,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  national 
correspondence  tournament  between  members  of  the  profession.  Mr. 
Grant  also  invites  those  residing  in  or  near  New  York  to  join  the 
"  Knights  of  the  Magnetic  Wire"  in  their  tourney  over  the  board  this 
I  falL 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    TRUNK    TRAGEDY. 

A  Case  having  Many  Features  of  the  PreUer-Maxwell  Mystery. 


So  far  everything  had  worked  like  a  charm.  1  had  no 
fear  of  my  ingenuity  in  keeping  up  the  deception  if  1  could 
once  get  my  man  on  board.  My  partner  was  already  primed 
as  to  what  to  do,  and  I  merely  amused  Mr.  Daumas  with  the 
account  of  my  travels  in  India,  China,  etc.,  since  1  had  left 
Paris  two  months  before,  for  I  was  figuring  as  a  wealthy  cot- 
ton-planter returning  from  a  tour  around  the  world  by  the 
Pacific  route,  and  taking  in  Mexico  merely  by  way  of  variety 
on  the  way  back.  By  this  means  1  threw  my  friend  off  his 
guard,  as  being  supposed  to  have  just  crossed  the  continent 
from  Acapulco,  I  could  not  possibly  be  cognizant  of  facts 
that  had  just  transpired  in  New  Orleans — among  them  the 
murder. 

Well,  we  got  on  board  the  Yucatan  all  right,  and  I  imme- 
diately invited  Mr.  Daumas  into  my  stateroom  according  to 
programme,  my  partner  meanwhile  keeping  within  easy  dis- 
tance in  case  his  services  were  required.  I  asked  my  friend 
to  be  seated,  and  remarking  on  the  heat  of  the  weather  and 
that  he  must  be  thirsty  after  his  ride,  I  proceeded  to  open  a 
bottle  of  wine,  taking  care  thai  the  glass  on  the  tray  nearest 
my  guest,  into  which  I  poured  the  foaming  liquid,  was  the 
one  containing  at  its  bottom  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture  I 
always  used  for  such  purposes.  Having  drunk,  I  excused  my- 
self for  a  moment  or  two  on  the  plea  of  going  to  the  hold  to 
point  out  the  trunk  containing  Miss  Dufresne's  memento,  but 
really  so  as  to  give  the  drug  time  to  work.  In  about  ten 
minutes  1  returned  with  word  that  the  particular  trunk 
wanted  was  unfortunately  lying  below  such  a  pile  of  other 
baggage  that  it  could  not  be  got  at  for  some  minutes  yet,  but 
that  1  had  put  some  men  to  work,  and  it  would  be  sent  up  to 
the  stateroom  as  soon  as  secured.  Meanwhile,  as  Mr.  Dau- 
mas complained  of  headache  and  drowsiness,  I  refilled  the 
glasses  for  the  purpose  of  brightening  him  up,  keeping  up 
meanwhile  an  animated  conversation  upon  different  topics, 
so  as  to  avert  any  suspicion  from  his  mind  as  to  what  was 
really  going  on  in  his  system.  At  length,  after  repeated 
apologies  for  his  inattention,  and  anathemas  upon  the  languid 
effect  of  the  climate,  Mr.  Daumas's  head,  after  repeated 
starts  and  efforts  to  preserve  its  equilibrium,  sank  gently 
upon  his  breast.  The  deed  was  done.  The  capture  was  ef- 
fected. I  had  triumphed.  I  signaled  for  my  partner,  and 
together  we  raised  the  slumbering  form  of  my  captive,  and 
placed  it  in  one  of  the  berths,  with  no  chance,  as  my  expe- 
rience told  me,  of  his  resuming  consciousness  for  twelve 
hours  at  least — in  other  words,  until  we  were  well  on  our  way 
to  New  Orleans.  I  assure  you  1  felt  good.  I  chuckled  over 
the  neat  manner  in  which  1  had  effected  the  capture,  and 
pictured  to  myself  the  surprise  he  would  experience  when 
he  awoke.  I  debated  with  myself  the  question  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  handcuff  my  captive  while  asleep. 
Who  knows,  I  thought,  what  a  desperate  man  might  do 
when  he-finds  himself  caged  ?  And  Mr.  Daumas  was  a  man 
of  powerful  physique.  I  contented  myself,  however,  with 
locking  the  door  of  the  stateroom,  and  trusting  to  the  muscle 
of  myself  and  partner  should  our  charge  cut  up  rough  when 
he  awoke. 

At  four  next  morning  we  drew  out  of  the  harbor  of  Vera 
Cruz.  It  was  not  till  about  four  hours  later  that  Mr.  Daumas 
awoke.  He  first  moved  uneasily  in  his  berth,  then  opened 
his  eyes  and  rubbed  them,  looking  at  me  as  if  puzzled  to  re- 
member where  he  was. 

"  Why,  Mr. — Mr.  Burroughs,"  he  began,  recalling,  evi- 
dently with  an  effort,  the  name  I  had  given  him,  "  where 
am  I  ?  " 

<l  We  are,  Mr.  Daumas,"  I  replied,  "on  board  the  Yuca- 
tan,  some  fifty  miles  out  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  on  our  way  to 
New  Orleans." 

"  But  how,  ingoodness's  name  did  /get  here  ?"  he  asked. 
"  I  was  on  my  way  to  Mexico.  Ah,  I  recollect  coming  on 
board  with  you  yesterday  afternoon,  and — yes — and  I  must 
have  fallen  asleep.  But  how  is  it  that  I  wasn't  put  ashore  ? 
Ah ! "  he  continued,  "  I  have  it.  I  never  told  you  what  I 
was  in  Vera  Cruz  for,  and  you  imagined  1  was  bound  for 
New  Orleans  like  yourself.  How  unfortunate  !  And  I  had 
particular  reasons  for  not  returning  to  New  Orleans  at  pres- 
ent. Besides,  my  baggage  is  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  there  is  a 
large  sum  of  money  packed  in  one  of  my  valises.  Dear  me, 
this  is  most  unfortunate!  It  is  not  too  late,  however.  1 
must  get  the  captain  to  put  me  on  board  the  first  Mexican- 
bound  vessel  we  come  within  hailing  distance  of" — and  he 
hurriedly  jumped  out  of  bed. 

"  You  need  not  hurry,  Mr.  Daumas,"  I  rejoined,  "as  you 
can  not  leave  this  vessel.  As  for  your  valises,  you  need  have 
no  fear  for  them,  as  I  ordered  them  to  be  brought  on  board 
last  night." 

"What — what,"  he  cried,  advancing  toward  me,  "what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  outrage  ?     Who  are  you  ? " 

"1  am,"  said  1,  quietly,  at  the  same  time  producing  a  re- 
volver, "James  Rodney,  of  the  New  Orleans  detective  force, 
and  you  are  my  prisoner." 

"Great  heavens!"  he  exclaimed,  "on  what  charge?  You 
cannot  legally  hold  me.  I  failed  in  the  legitimate  course  of 
business." 

"  It  is  not  for  that,  Mr.  Daumas,"  I  replied.  "  You  know 
very  well  that  you  are  under  arrest  for  the  murder  of  your 
partner,  Mr.  Dufresne,"  and  I  watched  to  see  the  effect  the 
accusation  would  have  on  him. 

"Murder!  Mr.  Dufresne!"  he  repeated,  in  a  mechanical 
manner.     "  Why,  what  on  earth  can  you  mean  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  pretend  to  play  the  unconscious  innocent 
on  me,"  I  replied.  If  ever  a  crime  was  brought  home  to  a 
man  by  a  series  of  links  without  a  flaw  in  the  connection,  Mr. 
Dufresne's  murder  is  brought  home  to  you.  Why,  that  key," 
I  added  holding  up  a  key  which  1  had  abstracted  from  one 
of  his  pockets,  and  found,  on  comparison,  to  be  greatly 
similar  to  a  key  I  brought  with  me  that  fitted  the  end  room 
of  Mr.  Dufresne's  suite;  "why,  that  key— do  you  know  what 
door  that  is  the  key  of?" 

"  Bless  me  !  "  he  exclaimed  with  a  start,  "  yes  ;  that  is  the 
key  of  one  of  Mr.  Dufresne's  bedrooms,  which  1  occupied  for 
a  couple  of  nights  and  brought  with  me  in  a  fit  of  absence." 

"A  fit  of  absence  !"  I  repeated.  "A  fit  of  absence  "that 
will  cost  you  your  life." 


"  But  what  can  you  mean?"  he  again  exclaimed,  passion- 
ately. "  Tell  me,  man,  what  all  this  is  about.  Mr.  Dufresne 
murdered  !     When?     Where?     How?     I  am  all  in  the  dark."  ; 

I  was  paralyzed  at  the  assurance  of  the  villain,  and  for  , 
answer  handed  him  a  copy  of  the  Picayune  containing  a  full 
account  of  the  tragedy,  watching  him  intently  while  he  read 
it.     His  eyes  seemed  glued  to  the  lines  as  he  read,  and  he  J 
never  took  them  off  the  page  till  he  had  finished. 

"  Why,  this  is  horrible,  horrible  !  "  he  ejaculated,  looking  at  j 
me  in  a  dazed  way,  quite  different  from  the  usual  appearance 
of  guilt,  with  the  ordinary  ear-marks  of  which  I  flatter  myself 
I  am  very  familiar.     "  And  am  I  really  suspected  of  commit- 
ting this  terrible  crime?" 

I  was  puzzled  what  to  think  of  the  man.  There  was  in  my 
mind  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  and  yet  1  had  never,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  experience,  come  across  a  criminal  who  carried 
his  dissimulation  to  such  a  fine  point  as  actually  to  impress 
me  with  the  idea  of  innocence. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  you  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  prove 
your  innocence  when  we  get  to  New  Orleans.  Meantime,  I 
warn  you  that  if  you  make  any  attempt  to  leave  this  room,  I 
shall  have  to  iron  you." 

There  was  no  need  to  carry  out  this  threat,  as  the  prisoner 
seemed  thoroughly  crushed  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  mutter- 
ing now  and  then,  "  I  to  murder  my  partner !  It  is  too  horri- 
ble to  contemplate." 

Great  were  the  congratulations  showered  on  me  when, 
three  mornings  after,  1  ushed  my  prisoner  into  the  police 
office  and  turned  him  over  to  the  sheriff  It  was  allowed  on 
all  hands  that  I  had  done  as  neat  a  piece  of  work  as  any  on 
the  force  for  many  a  day.  Nevertheless,  I  confess  I  felt 
puzzled  over  Mr.  Daumas's  behavior,  and  felt  an  interest  in 
him,  in  spite  of  myself  and  though  I  was  morally  con- 
vinced that  he  was  one  of  the  blackest  criminals  on  record. 
For  this  reason,  having  no  calls  on  my  time  just  then,  I  felt  a 
sort  of  attraction  to  remain  around  when  he  was  given  quarters 
in  the  county  jail. 

You  will  remember  my  speaking  earlier  of  a  certain  letter, 
found  upon  Mr.  Dufresne's  escritoire,  which  I  handed  to  a 
lawyer  named  Levesque,  and  which  contained  an  enclosure 
addressed  to  Mr.  Daumas.  When  that  gentleman  was 
brought  up  for  preliminary  examination,  Levesque  was  present 
and  handed  him  the  enclosure.  I  watched  keenly  while  the 
prisoner  opened  and  read  it,  and  could  see  his  countenance 
change  to  a  deathly  pallor,  and  then  as  suddenly  flush  to 
scarlet.  I  saw  him  re-read  the  letter  carefully  and  then  re- 
turn it  to  the  envelope,  which  he  methodically  resealed  at 
his  counsel's  desk,  and  then  handed  it  to  that  gentleman  with 
a  simple  remark.  Of  course,  Mr.  Daumas  was  committed 
for  trial  on  a  charge  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  to  which 
he  entered  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  and  an  early  date  was  set. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Dufresne's  family,  who  had  been  cabled 
for  from  Paris  immediately  after  the  tragedy,  arrived  in  New 
Orleans,  and  the  fifty  thousand  dollars  insurance  was  paid 
over  to  them  without  question.  As  may  be  supposed,  they 
did  not  visit  Mr.  Daumas — that  is,  none  but  Miss  Lucille  did. 
She  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  in  her  lover's  guilt,  and 
touching  in  the  extreme  was  the  meeting  of  the  pair  in  the 
jail.  The  young  lady  came  out  with  her  face  beaming  after 
the  interview,  fully  persuaded  of  her  lover's  innocence  and 
that  he  would  come  out  of  the  trial  all  right.  Alas  !  for 
youthful  hopes.  Within  three  weeks  from  the  time  when  Mr. 
Daumas  was  committed  for  trial,  the  trial  came.  Able 
counsel  defended  him.  It  was  shown  that  he  was  a  life-long 
friend  of  the  family,  and  actually  engaged  to  marry  into  it. 
It  was  shown  that  his  relations  with  Mr.  Dufresne  were  of 
the  most  harmonious  character.  It  was  shown  that  he  was 
noted  for  his  kind  and  benevolent  disposition  and  genial  nat- 
ure. All  this  weighed  nothing  against  the  circumstantial 
evidence  on  the  other  side.  The  stern  facts  remained  that 
he  had  been  seen  to  come  out  of  Mr.  Dufresne's  apartrnents 
by  the  only  door  that  could  have  been  used  for  egress  on  the 
night  of  the  tragedy  ;  that  the  key  of  that  door  had  been 
found  in  his  possession  when  taken  ;  that  the  sum  of  nearly 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  the  joint  property  of  the  firm,  had 
also  been  found  in  his  possession,  without  any  papers  to  sub- 
stantiate his  statement  that  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
whole  sum  to  invest  in  some  money-making  business  in  Cuba 
or  Mexico  for  the  joint  benefit  of  himself  and  partner.  "  It 
is  not  denied  that  the  prisoner  took  this  money  upon  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  the  murder  for  the  joint  purposes  of 
this  concern  ;  and  that  when  he  took  passage  for  Cuba  he 
he  meant  to  use  it  in  good  faith  for  the  joint  concern;  but, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  when  he  reflected  that  that  concern 
had  gone  by  the  board,  the  devil  entered  into  his  heart,  and 
he  determined  to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole.  This 
was  why  he  changed  his  plans,  permitting  his  baggage  to  go 
on  to  Cuba  so  as  to  create  the  impression  that  he  had  gone 
thither  with  it.  Instead  of  this,  what  did  he  do?  He  re- 
turned surreptitiously  to  the  hotel — so  surreptitiously,  in  fact, 
that  no  one  was  aware  of  his  presence  on  the  eventful  even- 
ing in  question,  save  a  vigilant  bell-boy.  Then  what  does 
he  do  ?  He  slays  his  old  partner  in  cold  blood.  He  cuts 
that  old  man's  throat  with  a  hunting-knife  that  he  had  him- 
self, Judas-like,  presented  to  his  friend.  Seeing  that  rever- 
end blood  flow,  staining  the  carpet  on  which  he  had  so  often 
trod  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  to  hide  if  possible  the  evi- 
dences of  his  guilt,  he  stuffs  the  corpse  of  him  whom  he  had 
so  miserably  murdered  into  a  trunk,  shuts  down  the  lid,  turns 
the  key — ay,  turns  the  key,  for  did  not  Mr.  Hall,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  testify  unequivocally,  nor 
was  his  testimony  shaken  by  cross-examination,  that  the 
trunk  was  locked  when  he  tried  to  open  it  on  the  following 
morning?  Yes,  my  friends,  this  double-dyed  villain  went 
most  systematically  to  work.  He  kills  his  victim,  disposes 
of  his  body  in  a  manner  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
malignity  and  deliberation  of  the  deed,  stuffs  it  into  a  trunk 
and  locks  it  up,  pinning,  with  cruel  heartlessness,  a  note  to 
the  breast,  in  a  disguised  hand,  intended  to  cast  suspicion  on 
some  innocent  person,  then  coolly  leaves  the  apartment  by 
the  door  of  the  bed-room  he  had  been  sleeping  in,  and,  with 
brazen  assurance,  locks  that  behind  him,  too,  and  puts  the 
key  in  his  pocket.  Why  did  he  put  that  key  in  his  pocket? 
Simply  to  prevent  any  one  else  entering  that  room  accident- 
ally till  he  was  safe  on  board  the  steamer  for  Mexico.  Who 
had  any  interest  in  the  deed  but  this  man  ?  Who  could  fcavc 
gained  anything  by  Mr.  Dufresne's  death  but  the  man  who 
handled  his  money  ?  It  is  well  enough  now  for  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  to  say  that  he  was  handling  the  money  for  joint 


account,  and  to  say  that  such  implicit  confidence  existed  be- 
tween himself  and  partner  that  papers  were  unnecessary.  \\ 
is,  your  honor  and  gentleman  of  the  jury,  a  case  in  which 
there  is  not  a  link  missing  in  the  evidence,  from  the  time  the 
money  was  taken  up  to  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  to  the  time 
when  it  was  found  in  the  prisoner's  possession  in  Mexico; 
and  I  confidently  call  on  you  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  murder 
in  the  first  degree,  and  to  give  the  guilty  man  the  full  penalty 
of  the  law." 

The  jury  were  not  out  five  minutes  before  they  returned 
and  brought  in  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  h 
was  what  everybody  expected,  and  everybody  concurred  in 
its  justice.  The  judge,  in  passing  sentence  giving  the  con- 
demned man  the  full  penalty  of  the  law,  and  fixing  the  exe- 
cution at  an  early  date,  dwelt  at  length  on  the  peculiar  hei- 
nousness  of  the  crime,  showing  how  Providence  frequently 
works  in  behalf  of  justice  by  the  striking  series  of  the  ap- 
parently fortuitous  incidents  by"  which  I  was  enabled  so 
easily  to  capture  the  fugitive  in  Mexico.  The  condemned 
man  sat  unmoved  through  it  all,  and  I  thought  I  could  even 
detect  a  smile  pass  over  his  placid  features  as  the  judge  de- 
livered his  last  solemn  homily  on  the  manner  in  which  Provi- 
dence works  in  the  detection  and  arrest  of  criminals. 

Mr.  Daumas  was  taken  to  the  condemned  cell,  where  he 
was  once  more  visited  by  Miss  Dufresne.  Still  that  faithful 
girl  clung  to  him,  and  believed  in  his  innocence.  Such  is 
the  extent  of  woman's  abiding  faith  and  confiding  love,  even 
when  these  gifts  are  lavished  upon  the  most  abandoned  of 
criminals  !  Their  parting  was  not  so  affecting,  nor  were  there 
as  many  tears  as  1  expected  there  would  be  on  such  a  trying 
occasion.  Perhaps  a  new  lover  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
old  in  the  girl's  affections,  1  thought,  And  why  not? — for  is 
not  the  old  one  as  good  as  dead  ?  That  was  the  last  I  saw 
of  Miss  Dufresne,  for  the  next  day  the  family  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope, leaving  behind  them  New  Orleans  with  its  sad  memo- 
rials. 

On  that  same  day  a  marvelous  thing  happened — so  mar- 
velous, indeed,  that  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  existence,  and,  I  expect  never  will  again. 
Mr.  Daumas  sent  a  note  to  his  lawyer.  Half  an  hour  later 
that  gentlemen  visited  Mr.  Daumas  in  the  condemned  cell, 
bringing  with  him  the  letter  Mr.  Daumas  had  been  handed 
by  Mr.  Levesque  at  the  preliminary  examination,  and,  after 
reading,  had  turned  over  to  his  lawyer  for  safe-keeping.  Mr. 
Daumas  opened  the  envelope  and  gave  the  enclosure  to  his 
lawyer  to  read.  When  the  lawyer  got  through  lie  gave  vent 
to  a  prolonged  whistle,  then  jumped  up  and  shook  Mr.  Dau- 
mas heartily  by  the  hand — 1  thought  he  never  would  get 
done  shaking.  Half  an  hour  later  Mr.  Daumas  left  the  jail, 
in  custody  of  the  sheriff,  and  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  It 
was  whispered  about  that  new  evidence  had  been  discovered, 
and  such  was  the  case.  It  was  evidence,  too,  of  such  a  re- 
markable nature,  that  after  going  through  a  few  necessary 
preliminary  legal  formalities,  Mr.  Daumas  was  a  free  man. 
And  what  was  this  wonderful  enclosure  which  wrought  such 
a  magic  change  in  the  condition  of  a  man  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  and  which  apparently  could  not  be  produced  be- 
fore ?     Here  it  is,  so  that  you  can  judge  for  yourself : 

St.  Charles  Hotel,  1 

New  Orleans,  March  12,  1S76,  Midnight./ 

Dear  Friend  Daumas  :  I  am  sick,  despondent,  ruined;  no  hope, 
and  have  determined  to  kill  myself.  I  had  already  determined  10  do 
this  act  when  you  left,  as  I  thought,  for  Cuba  this  morning.  Your  un- 
expected visit  here  this  evening  has  not  altered  my  resolution,  but 
made  me  anxious  for  your  safety.  Therefore  I  write  this  that  if  any 
suspicion  falls  upon  you  and  trouble  overtakes  you  on  my  account,  this 
letter  may  be  witness  that  you  are  innocent.  I  have  firmly  determined 
to  kill  myself,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  impression 
that  I  have  been  murdered.  1  have  practiced  with  the  trunk  where  my 
bodywill  be  found,  and  find  that  I  can  get  into  it  without  unduly  cramp- 
ing myself.  1  also  find  that  while  in  that  position  I  can,  if  1  choose, 
pull  down  the  lid  so  that  the  wards  of  the  lock — it  is  a  spring  lock — w  ill 
catch,  and  then  can  not  be  opened  from  the  outside  without  turning  the 
key.  My  reason  for  the  act  is  that  there  is  a  fifty-thousand-dollnrs  in- 
surance on  my  life,  and  I  do  not  wish  my  family  to  be  in  want.  I  know 
it  is  wrong  to  do  this,  but  I  think  it  is  better  that  the  insuraiuv  company 
should  suffer  than  my  family.  You  can  pay  it  back  some  day  if  yon  gel 
rich  enough  to  do  so.  If  not,  they  can  afford  to  lose  it.  1  will  cut 
either  the  jugular  vein  or  the  carotid  artery  with  the  hunting-knife  you 
gave  me  ;  then  throw  the  knife  as  far  away  as  possible ;  ti.en  creep  into 
the  trunk  and  pull  the  lid  down  by  the  band  in  the  inside.  =0  that  I  can 
bleed  to  death  without  inconvenience.  I  am  too  old  to  begin  life  again, 
and  this  is  the  easiest  way.  As  you  have  been  my  last  visitor,  sus] 
may  fall  on  you.  No  one  will  ever  suspect  suicide,  but  it  is  possible 
you  may  be  arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  murdered  me.  If 
last  favor  I  ask  is  that  you  will  spare  my  family,  and  not  make  this  let- 
ter public  till  they  are  safe,  or  until  you  can  no  longer  slivc  yourself 
without  it.  I  should  not  have  written  this  at  all  had  yon  not  called 
back  to-night,  God  grant  it  may  never  be  made  public.  1  I 
all.     Good-bye.  HirroLYTK  Dtnn 

Of  course,  the  letter  was  published  by  every  paper  in  New 
Orleans.     Mr.  Daumas  was  the  lion  of  the  hour.     Every  one 
appreciated  the   delicacy    which    prompted   him   rather  to 
be  convicted  and  sentenced   to  be  hanged   than  to  wound 
the  susceptibilities  of  his  partner's  family  till  they  were  t/ffl 
yond  the  reach  of  caviling  tongues.       I   confess    I    felt  par- 
ticularly sheepish  myself  for  some  time  after,  on  account  of 
my  misguided  penetration,  but  I  think  1  am  right  after  all — 
not  further  wrong  than  the  judge,  jury,  and  prosecuting  atji 
torney,  at  all  events.     And  Mr.  Daumas  ?     Well,  he  retrieved 
his  fortunes,  married  Miss  Lucille,  and  paid  back  the  South- 
ern Star  Insurance  Company  its  fifty  thousand  dollars,  afl 
within  three  years.     And  1  ?     Well,  I  don't  go  so  much  as  9 
used  to  on  circumstantial  evidence. 


Carlyle  was  once  storming  away,  in  his  usual  fashion, 
against  the  decay  of  everything,  and  in  particular  of  revets 
ence  for  great  men.  And  ,:s  he  could  never  lung  discuss  a 
subject  without  bringing  in  an  illustration,  he  presently  ob- 
served that  if  Jesus  Christ  were  to  return  to  the  earth  and 
come  to  London,  nobody  would  pay  him  the  least  attention.' 
Then,  interrupting  himself,  he  aBded  :  "  Yes,  1  think  Lord 
Houghton  would  ask  him  to  breakfast." 


According  to  an  English  society  paper,  no  girls  at  a  recent 
lawn-tennis  championship  tournament  wore  corsets.  "One 
of  them,  however,  wore  a  tight  white  jersey  and  thin  muslin 
skirt.  There  was  complaint  that  skirls  hamper  the  move- 
ments, and  the  prospect  is  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide some  acceptable  suit  for  next  year." 

Madame  dc  Sc'vignc'  once  wrote  to  her  daughter,  on  send- 
ing her  a  tiny  pair  of  Louis  XIV.  shoes  assorted  to  her  toilet ; 
"  Bear  in  mind  that  your  shoes  arc  not  intended  for  walking." 


THE        ARGONAUT 


"MANNISH"    MAIDENS. 


"Cockaigne"  describes  the  English  Girl  of  the  Period. 

,  The  increasing  "  mannishness  "  of  English  girls  is  becom- 
ng  so  apparent  day  by  day  as  to  be  a  cause  for  serious  con- 
ern.  The  point  of  masculinity  which  the  average  girl  one 
Lieets  has  arrived  at  already  is  simply  astounding;  and  one 
an  not  help  thi  king,  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  going  to  con- 
linue  in  the  way  it  has  gone  on,  men  and  women  will  have 
|o  change  places.  The  only  resource,  the  only  counteract- 
ng  influence  left  to  man,  will  be  that  he  will  have  to  become 
Is  effeminate  as  he  possibly  can.  To  people  accustomed  to 
legard  woman  as  a  retiring,  modest,  shrinking,  soft,  and  gen- 
ile  female,  with  tender  sensibilities  and  a  fragile  frame — in 
Ihort,  the  kind  of  woman  that  existed  as  a  rule  twenty  or 
hirty  years  ago — the  girl  of  the  period,  as  she  is  seen  to-day, 
|  a  revelation  of  all  that  is  improper  and  unbecoming.  It  is 
aid  that  one  can  grow  accustomed  to  anything,  and,  like  the 
nan  who,  when  away  from  his  wife's  snoring,  was  obliged  to 
iave  a  coffee-mill  ground  by  his  bedside  to  lull  him  to  sleep, 
;et  to  like  it.  Perhaps  one  can  ;  but  the  process  one  has  to 
o  through  to  achieve  that  happy  condition  of  satisfaction 
rtth  what  is  really  distasteful,  is  not  as  delightful  a  course  of 
[iscipline  as  it  might  be. 

And  then  one  is  apt  to  stop  and  ask  one's  self  the  necessity 
,f  it — cui  bonot  in  fact.  If  some  benefit  is  gained  for 
omebody  or  something,  one  can  put  up  with  a  good  deal. 
Jut  when  not  only  does  no  good  result,  but  a  most  apparent 
njury  and  wrong  is  effected  through  one's  acquiescence,  then 
t  is  time  to  rebel.  That  our  girls  should  be  rapidly  lapsing 
nto  men  is  an  injury  and  a  wrong,  and  no  man  of  proper 
eeling  ought  to  stand  by  and  silently  submit.  To  the  young 
nen  of  the  day  it  doesn't  matter;  at  least,  it  doesn't  matter 
nuch.  They  have  never  known  the  opposite  sex  as  any- 
hing  else  than  as  they  see  it  now.  They  wouldn't  un- 
lerstand  the  young  ladies  whom  their  fathers  remember  and 
heir  mothers  were.  They  wouldn't  get  on  with  them;  they 
vouldn't  care  for  them,  and  all  that  a  couple  of  decades  ago 
vas  considered  indispensable  in  the  character,  sentiments, 
ind  manners  of  a  properly  brought-up  girl,  they  would  re- 
gard as  slow  and  dull.  I  don't  deny  that  much  that  went  to 
nake  up  the  education  of  girls  in  our  grandmothers'  days 
vas-anificial  and  false.     But  it  is  not  that. 

I  speak  more  particularly  of  the  inherent  power  which 
vomen,  as  women,  ought  to  possess,  and  ought  not  to  fail  to 
ixercise,  over  men — namely,  a  refining  influence.  That  the 
English  girl  of  the  period  does  not  possess.  If  she  ever  did 
wssess  it,  she  does  not  retain  a  vestige  of  it.  On  the  con- 
rary,  I  don't  think  I  can  be  accused  of  exaggerating  when  I 
,ay  that  her  companionship  roughens  men.  These  are  hard 
vords.  perhaps,  but  let  people  inclined  to  dissent  make  a 
areful  study  of  the  utter  uncouthness  and  bad  manners  of 
he  youthful  barbarians  who  are  pleased  to  consider  them- 
selves English  young  gentlemen  because  they  are  so  by 
lirth,  and  they  will  agree  with  me.  I  will  qualify  my  re- 
nark,  however,  this  much,  by  saying  that  the  roughening 
:onsists  in  her  inability — in  many  cases  unwillingness — to 
:xert  the  faintest  restraint  by  her  presence.  I  don't  doubt 
hat  she  is  a  good  deal  jollier  as  a  companion,  is  better 
un,  and  is  a  good  many  removes  from  the  "  bore"  she  other- 
vise  might  be.  She  is  a  much  more  congenial  companion  to 
nan — that  is  to  say,  "man"  as  he  exists  in  the  persons  of 
he  young  and  middle-aged  gentlemen  of  the  day.  Not  only 
:an  they  smoke  in  her  society,  but  she  will  join  them  in  a 
A-eed.  Stories,  anecdotes,  yarns,  scandal,  and  gossip,  piquant 
vith  double  entente,  can  be  related  in  her  hearing,  and  the 
;picy  details  of  a  recent  divorce  suit  or  discovered  liaisons 
:an  be  gone  into  in  her  presence,  and  all  the  pros  and  cons, 

0  the  verge  of  the  most  delicate  ground,  discussed  and  ar- 
gued with  her.  The  very  thing  that  a  true  woman  used  to 
>e  educated  by  her  mother  to  cultivate,  and  which  with  man 
t  was  her  duty  to  exert,  her  non-possession  of  is  regarded  as 
ler  chiefest  attraction  and  recommendation.  No  longer  does 
she  or  her  presence  among  men  work  the  faintest  moral  re- 
straint in  any  way  or  shape  whatsoever.  To  them,  save  in 
:he  most  animal  sense,  she  has  ceased  to  be  a  woman  alto- 
gether. If  not  quite,  she  is  almost  a  man  herself — a  man  in 
petticoats,  for  she  still  retains  that  badge  of  effeminacy. 

We  might  divide  her  in  two  parts,  and  say  that  from  the 
waist  down  she  still  remains  a  woman,  but  from  the  waist  up, 
with  her  tailor-made  jackets,  her  high  stiff  collars,  her  scarfs, 
tier  horse-shoe  pins,  her  walking  sticks,  her  short  cropped 
hair,  and  her  tweed  caps,  she  is  a  man.  Even  the  Princess 
of  Wales — affected  prude  though  she  be  in  her  young  daugh- 
ters' dress — goes  in  for  this  style  of  thing,  and  sets  a  fashion 
is  detestable  in  the  eyes  of  decent  people  as  a  fashion  can 
be.  But  if  from  the  waist  down  we  have  women  still,  how 
long  shall  we  be  able  to  keep  her  so  ?  Will  not  the  insidious 
transformation  creep  downward  as  it  has  done,  and  be  not  con- 
tent till  it  ends  in  the  inevitable  trousers?  There  are  people 
who  insist  that  the  days  of  petticoats  are  numbered,  and  that 
what  has  been  cunningly  begun  in  the  "  divided  skirt,"  will 
terminate  in  the  disappearance  of  draperies  altogether.     But 

1  say,  no ;  no  danger  of  that.  And  I  may  say  that  I  have 
come  to  this  opinion  after  a  short  conversation  with  a  young 
lady, -whose  logic  was  none  the  less  convincing  on  account  of 
the  satisfactory  demonstration  which  accompanied  her  words. 

"Don't  you  really  think,"  said  I,  "that  it  won't  be  long 
before  you  dress  like  us  in  ever)'  respect?" 

She  was  standing,  drawing  on  a  pair  of  yellow  dog-skin 
driving  gloves  at  the  step  of  her  high-wheeled  cart,  while  a 
smart  groom  in  tops  and  cockade  held  the  head  of  her  trim 
bay  cob.  She  looked  at  me  a  moment,  and  then  her  right 
eye  shut  slowly. 

"  No  fear,"  she  said.  "  We're  not  such  idiots  as  that,  I 
should  hope.  Don't  you  know,  my  dear  boy,  that  what 
people  can't  have  they  value  most?  Don't  you  think  we 
know  you  men,  and  that  we  recognize  the  power  over  you 
that  lies  in  the  concealment  of  what  you  wouldn't  care  a  fig 
for  if  you  saw  every  day  without  interruption.  You  treasure 
a  chance-caught  glimpse,  while  a  continuous  exposition  would 
pall  upon  and  disgust  you." 

"  Comme  voila.ni  I  exclaimed,  as  lifting  the  front  of  her 
her  short  white  muslin  dress,  she  quickly  stepped  upon  the 
wheel  and  thence  lightly  sprang  into  her  seat,  disclosing  for 
the  instant — well,  I  can't  exactly  describe  what,  except  that 
there  still  lingers  in  my  brain  a  vision  of  a  pair  of  dainty 


patent  leather  shoes  and  embroidered  black  silk  stockings, 
whose  symmetrical  outline  and  extent  of  display  I  shouldn't — 
as  she  had  said — have  "  cared  a  fig  for,"  if  they  were  before 
my  eyes  every  time  I  looked  at  her.  The  only  answer  was  a 
smile  and  a  nod  accompanying  her  "  ta-ta,"  as  the  groom  gave 
the  cob  his  head,  and  she  whirled  away. 

And  so,  since  then  have  I  been  of  the  mind  that  no  further 
downward  innovation  in  female  apparel  will  ever  be  popular. 
A  veiled  Gorgon  is  better  than  a  nude  Venus — after  a  month. 
But  it  was  not  especially  as  regards  dress  that  I  set  forth  to 
point  out  the  present  and  daily  increasing  mannishness  of 
English  girls.  It  is  more  in  their  manners  and  habits  that 
they  give  cause  for  anxiety.  And,  mind  you,  it  is  not  of  the 
English  girl  as  the  foreigner  finds  her  that  I  speak.  It  is  not 
the  habitues  of  hotel  tables  d'hote,  be  it  at  London,  Langham, 
or  German  Spa;  nor  the  charmers  who  throng  Regent  Street 
of  an  afternoon  and  crowd  Piccadilly  Circus  and  the  doors 
of  the  "  Cri  "  to  the  Burlington  Arcade  and  the  Westminster 
Aquarium  ;  nor  to  the  buxom  dispensers  of  Spier's  and 
Pond's  refreshments  at  the  railway  stations.  Not  any  of 
these  have  I  in  mind  as  I  write;  but  girls  of  the  highest  sta- 
tion— ladies  in  name  if  not  in  fame — girls  who  hunt,  shoot, 
fish,  row,  play  tennis,  go  in  for  billiards,  smoke  (cigarettes  at 
present,  cigars  will  come  in  time),  who  are  judges  of  horses 
and  up  in  all  the  equine  slang  of  stable  and  paddock  ;  girls 
who  can  quaff  a  brandy-and-soda  or  a  champagne-and- 
seltzer  without  winking;  who  know  all  the  "favorites"  at 
every  race  meeting,  and  who  can  place  an  odd  "pony"  or 
two  to  advantage  at  any  time  ;  girls  whose  betting-books  are 
as  carefully  and  knowingly  made  as  the  sharpest  turfite,  and 
whom  woe  betide  you  if — man  though  you  be — you  demon- 
strate your  superiority  of  masculinity  by  "  patronizing  "  with 
a  careless  bet.  Unless  you  are  "in  it,"  as  she  is,  you  had 
better  pay  up  in  advance. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  has  had  the  most  to  do  with  this 
masculinizing  of  English  girls.  Some  people  blame  fox- 
hunting. Certainly  it  has  much  to  answer  for.  The  silly  love 
for  horses  which  girls  in  high  life  are  so  prone  to  show  comes 
from  being  so  much  thrown  into  the  company  of  horseflesh 
during  the  hunting  season  and  hearing  the  slang  of  the  hunt- 
ing-field. For  my  own  part,  I  think  lawn-tennis  has  more  to 
do  with  the  evil  than  anything  else.  Women  are  all  day  long 
brought  in  contact  with  men  on  an  equal  footing.  If  the 
game  be  played  properly,  no  favors  should  be  shown  to  a 
"lady."  That  of  itself  gradually  undermines  the  deference 
which  from  men  should  be  a  woman's  due.  Then  the  exer- 
tion of  the  game  is  of  a  sort  to  make  it  utterly  unfit  for  a  re- 
fined woman.  The  sprawling,  prancing,  and  ungraceful 
twists  and  strides,  which  to  a  man  are  nothing,  show  her  to 
the  worst  advantage ;  and  though,  by  a  long,  reaching  strain, 
which  slits  more  than  one  seam  and  makes  her  corsets 
groan,  she  may  succeed  in  accomplishing  a  good  stroke  now 
and  then,  the  awkwardness  of  her  motions  (necessarily  so 
from  her  tight  and  unsuitable  clothing)  make  her  an  object 
of  derision  and  pity.  If  women  only  knew  what  some  men 
think  of  them  as  tennis-players,  they  would  give  the  game 
up  without  delay. 

The  last  thing  in  this  unsexing  of  women  by  herself  has 
been  several  cricket  matches  played  by  "  lady "  elevens. 
Lawn-tennis  naturally  led  up  to  this.  I  can  scarcely  fancy 
anything  more  worthy  of  a  man's  thorough  disgust  than  a 
woman  playing  cricket.  It  is  true  these  matches  have  been 
but  few  in  number  as  yet ;  but,  as  I  heard  a  man  say  the 
other  day,  "it  is  but  the  beginning  of  what  will  eventually 
lead  to  women  playing  cricket  regularly  as  they  now  do  ten- 
tennis."  Cockaigne. 

London,  August  20,  1885. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


An  interesting  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  regard  for 
money.  He  invited  a  friend  out  riding  one  day,  and  pulled 
up  his  beautiful  horses  at  the  Vichy  Spring,  saying : 
always  stop  and  get  a  drink  here."  He  had  on  driving 
gloves,  but  managed  to  empty  his  glass.  Instantly,  however, 
his  hands  were  busy  straining  at  the  reins,  for  the  horses 
were  quite  lively.  His  friend  knew  that  the  Vichy  must  be 
paid  for,  and  saw  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  could  not  release  the 
horses  to  take  any  change  from  his  pocket.  So  he  rather 
timidly  produced  a  quarter  from  his  waistcoat.  He  was 
handing  it  to  the  boy  who  had  brought  the  Vichy,  when  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  fell  on  the  coin.  "  Tut,  tut,"  said  he, 
nudging  his  companion  with  his  elbow,  "ten  cents  is  enough  ; 
ten  cents  is  plenty." 


Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  the  steel-process  inventor,  first  made 
his  mark  by  devising  a  stamp  that  could  not  be  used  twice. 
The  English  government  made  him  Superintendent  of 
Stamps,  at  a  good  salary,  and  he  called  on  his  betrothed  to 
inform  her  that  they  could  be  married  soon.  His  invention 
consisted  of  a  die  that  punched  four  hundred  holes  in  the 
paper  to  be  stamped,  and  the  young  lady  suggested  that  it 
would  be  much  simpler  to  make  a  stamp  that  contained 
movable  dates.  He  set  to  work  and  devised  one,  which  the 
government  adopted,  and  which  cost  him  the  position  that 
had  just  been  created  for  him.  He  had  himself  rendered  it 
unnecessary. 


C  L.  Marson,  in  an  article  in  Edward,  Ho  f  describes  a 
scandalous  state  of  things  as  prevailing  at  the  "  Red  Church," 
otherwise  the  Church  of  St.  James  the  Great,  Bethnal  Green, 
where  marriages  are  performed  for  a  fee  of  half  a  crown,  and 
where  as  many  as  forty  couples  have  been  married  at  one 
ceremony,  to  the  accompaniment  of  most  indecorous  inci- 
dents, on  the  forenoon  of  a  bank  holiday. 


The  Great  American  Desert  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
quadrant  which  this  "desert"  once  occupied  on  the  map  em- 
braced the  area  now  occupied  by  the  States  of  Minnesota, 
Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  "an  area  in  total  equal  to  nine  New  Eng- 
lands."  The  grain  product  of  this  "  desert "  in  1880  amount- 
ed to  642,016,200  bushels. 


An  umbrella  loan  society  is  to  be  soon  established  in  Ber- 
lin, with  branch  offices  to  be  open  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
where  umbrellas  can  be  obtained  in  case  of  a  sudden  shower. 


Lord  Tennyson,  as  laureate,  gets  $1,000  a  year  and  a  butt 
of  Malmsey  wine. 

John  Russell  Young  told  an  interviewer  in  New  York 
that  he  would  not  reenter  journalism.  His  pursuits  will  be 
literary. 

Mrs.  Garfield  is  said  to  have  a  great  aversion  to  newspaper 
men,  and  to  have  permitted  no  secular  newspapers  in  her 
house  for  several  months. 

Henceforth  she  should  be  called  not  the  Princess  Beatrice, 
but  the  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg.  The  Queen  herself 
in  the  Court  Circular  is  authority  for  the  change  of  style. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  illness  is  due  to  an  accident.  Like  Mr. 
Gladstone,  he  is  fond  of  wood-chopping,  and  while  cutting 
trees  on  his  estate  at  Brentwood,  his  axe  slipped  and  a  gash 
was  cut  in  his  leg. 

R.  A.  Proctor  is  paying  his  respects  to  American  whist- 
players.  He  declares  that,  "except  Mr.  Trist  of  New  Orleans, 
I  have  never  yet  met  with  an  American  whist-player  who  has 
not  some  flaw  of  style." 

Mrs.  Stanley  Huntley,  once  the  wife  of  the  late  deceased 
Stanley  Huntley,  the  writer,  and  better  known  as  "Spoopen- 
dyke,"  is  residing  with  her  brother,  Captain  Chance,  of  the 
regular  army,  stationed  at  Fort  Lincoln,  near  Bismarck. 

Pugilist  Dominick  McCaffrey  is  said  to  have  once  lived  in 
Delaware  County,  Pa.  The  Chester  Times  says  he  was  edu- 
cated for  the  priesthood,  but  disgraced  the  cloth,  left  the 
seminar)',  and  was  engaged  as  instructor  of  athletics  at 
Swarthmore  College. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  of  the  men  whose  patent  medicines 
have  made  their  names  familiar  all  over  the  world,  Pierce  is 
paralytic,  Hehnbold  an  irresponsible  imbecile,  Jayne  has 
perpetuated  a  line  of  insane  children,  Ayer  is  insane,  and 
Warner  is  a  confirmed  invalid. 

Prince  Iturbide  lives  with  his  mother  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 
"  In  his  charro  riding  suit  and  wearing  a  sombrero  and  big 
pistol,"  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Herald,  "he  is 
a  picturesque  figure.  He  may  yet  be  President  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico,  as  he  is  very  popular  in  this  country." 

The  Uzardes  have. lost  their  suit  against  the  ex-Queen  Isa- 
bella of  Spain  and  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  loaned  by  their  ancestor  to 
Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  fifty  odd  years  ago.  The  court  de- 
cided the  claim  to  be  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 

President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  has  removed  from  Humboldt 
Street  to  the  Calle  Cadena,  a  favorite  place  of  residence  for 
rich  merchants.  He  lives  in  good  style,  but  without  luxury, 
and  is  as  simple  in  his  habits  as  General  Grant  was.  He 
may  be  frequently  seen  with  his  charming  wife  strolling 
through  the  forest  of  Chapultepec. 

Mrs.  Langtry  and  Fred  Gebhardt  have  been  in  Boulogne. 
By  day  they  visited  the  gambling  tables  of  the  Casino,  and 
by  night  the  public  dancing  room  of  this  resort.  As  they 
were  waltzing  together,  Fred's  feet  slipped  from  under  him, 
and  he  fell  prostrate.  His  partner  went  tumbling  after.  A 
correspondent  says  that  the  Casino  has  since  been  densely 
packed  with  an  expectant  multitude. 

Mr.  Hugh  Maxwell,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Commodore  Up- 
shur, and  son  of  the  Hon.  P.  Maxwell,  who  was  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  under  President  Taylor,  has  lately, 
through  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Sir  William  Wellwood,  of 
Wellwood,  Scotland,  succeeded  to  the  family  title  of  Earl  of 
Nithsdale.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  title  carries 
no  estates  with  it,  as  they  were  confiscated  in  17 12. 

Archer,  the  famous  jockey,  has  declined  a  "  retainer"  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  scandal  of  loyal  Britons,  who 
regard  the  intimation  of  a  royal  wish  as  the  most  imperative 
of  commands.  In  point  of  fact,  the  prince  could  not  pay 
Archer  anything  like  the  figures  that  the  crack  jockey  re- 
ceives from  other  employers,  while  the  stable  will  be  small 
and  not  contain  many  animals  of  the  highest  class,  if  any 
at  all. 

C.  S.  Kingsley,  of  Philadelphia,  was  wounded  in  the  re- 
bellion, and  had  a  silver  plate  put  on  his  head.  The  plate 
subsequently  pressed  against  his  brain,  and  he  became  in- 
sane. He  remained  in  this  state  for  twenty  years.  A  short 
time  since,  while  in  an  asylum  at  Washington,  the  plate  was 
removed,  and  the  man's  reason  returned.  The  past  twenty 
years  was  a  blank  to  him.  Like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  he  had 
no  remembrance  of  anything,  and  the  changes  bewildered 
him. 

Mr.  R.  Petit,  the  well-known  Paris  photographer,  recently 
offered  a  prize  for  beauty  to  all  comers  (German  ladies,  of 
course,  excepted).  This  prize  consisted  of  a  valuable  dia- 
mond set,  to  be  awarded  to  the  original  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful photographic  likeness  in  evening  dress,  cabinet  size.  A 
number  of  the  most  famous  painters  acted  as  judges.  Mr. 
Petit's  studio  was  speedily  inundated  by  a  perfect  shower  >>( 
photos  ;  there  were  nearly  a  thousand  in  all,  and  the  judges 
had  no  easy  task.  After  a  long  and  careful  scrutiny,  they  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Signorina  Matilda  Corlin,  a  young  Italian 
pianist  from  Turin.  Her  portrait  is  now  exhibited  in  all  the 
picture  shops  in  Paris,  and  we  may  soon  expect  to  hear  of 
her  being  "brought  out "  as  another  Mrs.  Langtry. 

Many  people  will  remember  a  soi-disant  Count  Zacharoff 
who  accompanied  Mme.  Patti  to  this  city  on  her  last  tour. 
The  Russian  Consul  probably  has  a  very  vivid  recollection 
of  the  man.  Zacharoff  has  lately  turned  up  in  New  York, 
where  he  is  reported  engaged  to  a  Miss  Jennie  F.  Billings, 
an  heiress  in  her  own  right  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Zacharoff  left  San  Francisco  with 
Mme.  Patti,  and  accompanied  her  to  England,  where  her 
suspicions  as  to  his  real  character  were  aroused,  and  she  re- 
fused to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  him.  He  returned 
to  America,  and  was  for  a  time  a  secretary  of  the  Mann  Bou- 
doir Car  Company,  but  lost  his  position  through  his  junkct- 

j  ing  around  in  their  cars  with  a  notorious  woman  from  Si. 
Louis,  even  introducing  her  as  his  affianced  bride  and  as  the 

I  daughter  of  a  prominent  Union  Pacific  official. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  English  Judge  has  recently  decided  that  "  there  is  no  duty  cast  upon  tlie 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  tin  recipient."  Tluatrical  managers  who  have  flays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  publishers  to  whom  authors  arc  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, arc  particularly  interested  in  t/tis  decision.  T/ie  law,  as  laid  down 
by  this  English  Judge,  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forzvarded  (Item  zuithout  solicitation.  The  "  Argonaut " 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  tlwse  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  tliat  ive 
are  not  responsible  for  the  preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Jean  Ingelow  pronounces  her  name  with  the  soft  sound  of  g. 

General  Lew  Wallace's  story.  "  Ben  Hur,"  paid  him  thirty-two  hun- 
dred dollars  last  year  in  royalties. 

Six  thousand  letters  written  by  Peter  the  Great  are  preserved  at  St, 
Petersburg,  and  some  of  them,  under  the  sanction  of  the  present  ruler 
of  Russia,  will  soon  be  published. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  novel,  "  Ramona,"  has  now  reached  its 
eighteenth  thousand.  Samuel  Carson  &  Co.  are  the  agents  in  this  city. 
They  announce  that  they  have  Mrs.  Jackson's  other  works  on  hand. 

Mr.  Howells  wrote  in  Ohio  a  campaign  book  to  make  Lincoln  Presi- 
dent, and  for  doing  this  work  he  was  sent  as  Consul  to  Venice,  where 
he  had  time  to  look  about  him,  to  read,  and  to  prepare  for  settled  writing. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte's  "  Maruja  "  is  to  be  published  at  once  in  a  shilling 
volume,  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus,  who  will  also  issue  an  English 
edition  of  Mr.  Craddock's  "  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains." 

A  great  sensation  has  been  caused  in  Italy  by  the  appearance  of  a 
novel  bv  a  lady  of  high  social  position  in  Rome,  entitled  the  "  Myste- 
ries of  the  Vatican."  The  work  is  written  in  a  very  spicy  manner.  The 
book  is  to  be  translated  into  several  European  languages. 

A  curious  publication  is  offered  in  London  for  a  penny.  It  is  an  edi- 
tion of  "  Nicholas  Xicldeby,"  printed  in  clear  though  small  type.  The 
secret  of  the  cheapness  of  this  publication  is  becoming  apparent  when 
it  is  found  that  a  line  advertisement  appears  at  the  foot  of  each  page. 

Miss  Nora  Pen-y"s  first  novel — "  For  a  Woman  " — is  in  the  press  of 
Ticknor  &  Co.  Other  works  of  fiction  announced  by  this  firm  for  Sep- 
tember are  Mr.  Hawthorne's  "Love,  or  a  Name";  Mr.  Fawcett's 
"Social  Silhouettes,"  and  Edmund  Quincy's  "  Haunted  Adjutant,  and 
Other  Stories." 

It  is  now  no  secret  that  the  late  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  ("  H.  H.") 
wTote  two  of  the  most  successful  of  the  "No  Name  Series"  of  novels 
— "Mercy  Philbrick's  Choice  "  and  "Hetty's  Strange  History";  and 
to  her  is  frequently  ascribed  the  authorship  of  the  "  Saxe  Holm  "  sto- 
ries of  Scribner's  Magazine. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  will  publish  this  season  two  volumes  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  novel-reader's  shelf.  The  first  is  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  his  "Poems";  the  second,  a  volume  of  critical  sketches  of 
the  masters  of  Italian  poetry.  Ticknor  &  Co.  will  publish  both  these 
additions  to  the  American  library. 

The  English  sixpenny  magazines  have  been  pushing  the  shilling 
monthlies  hard,  and  the  latter  have  cut  down  their  rates  of  pay  in  many 
instances.  The  editor  of  one  of  them  says  that  he  only  pays  /~$  for  a 
short  story,  and  he  can  get  as  many  of  them  as  he  wants  at  that  price 
— stories,  say,  of  ten  to  twenty  thousand  words. 

M.  Poitou,  an  amateur  lately  deceased,  had  amused  himself  by  col- 
lecting the  faults  in  French  composition  committed  by  members  of  the 
Academy,  from  the  foundation  of  that  celebrated  institution  to  the  year 
1883.  His  collections  consisted  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  speci- 
mens.    It  has  been  willed  to  the  Mazarin  Library. 

The  Worcester  Spy's  letter  says  that  "  H.  H."  and  Susan  Coolidge 
wrote  the  earlier  Saxe  Holm  products  together.  It  also  says  that  the 
Youth's  Companion  has  a  series  of  letters  from  her  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornian,  which  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  which  will  be  given  to 
the  world  next  year.  They  relate  to  some  of  the  winter  resorts  of  that 
State,  which  she  found  to*  be  most  charming. 

"  Miss  Cleveland  is  not  so  accurate  in  quotation  as  might  be  desired," 
says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  "  Shakespeare  never  said,  '  All  the  world's 
a  stage,  and  men  and  women  are  the  actors,'  nor  did  Tennyson  write, 
'  The  old  order  changeth  and  yieldeth  place  to  new,'  Democracy  (wit- 
ness Whitman)  is  superior  to  scansion  as  autocracy  to  grammar ;  but  in 
this  effete  old  island  our  ears  are  obstinately  conservative." 

Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  is  engaged  upon  a  novel.  It  will  be  a 
new  departure  in  literature.  The  story,  we  are  told,  will  be  remarkable 
for  the  originality  and  boldness  of  its  thought — "  many  will  be  shocked 
at  some  of  the  subjects  discussed."  From  this  we  infer  that  the  promised 
book  will  be  quite  as  peppery  as  some  of  the  work  Mrs.  Wilcox  has  al- 
ready given  to  the  public  ;  in  fact,  the  boast  is  made  by  those  who  pro- 
fess to  know,  that  it  will  create  as  much  of  a  stir  as  did  the  "  Poems  of 
Passion." 

The  popularity  of  the  late  "  Hugh  Conway's  "  books  still  continues  in 
Great  Britain.  His  posthumous  sensational  story,  "Slings  and  Ar- 
rows." will  be  the  third  of  Arrowsmith's  "  Christmas  Annuals."  There 
have  been  French  translations  of  both  "Called  Back"  and  "Dark 
Days,"  and  these  tales  have  also  been  borrowed  by  illicit  French  adapt- 
ers. Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  who  dramatized  "Called  Back,"  has  also  made 
a  play  of  "Dark  Days."  It  was  finished  a  little  before  Mr.  Fargus 
died,  and  it  is  to  be  acted  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  toward  the  end  of 
September. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  New  York  is  soon  to  receive  another 
illustration  in  the  publication  of  the  "  Songs  of  Heine"  translated  into 
Spanish  by  Sehor  Perez  Bonalde.  The  only  Spanish  versions  of  this 
German  poet  have  been  made  through  the  French,  and  have  no  pre- 
tense to  reproducing  the  marvelous  verbal  felicity  of  the  German  lyrist. 
Senor  Bonalde  seeks  to  put  a  Spanish  word  into  the  place  of  every 
word  of  Heine,  giving  his  countrymen  not  only  the  music,  but  almost 
the  very  syllables  of  the  originals.  This  is  a  labor  fully  equal  to  that 
Voss  undertook  in  his  Homeric  reproduction,  and  we  await  the  verdict 
of  Madrid  with  interest. 

An  extremely  interesting  case  has  been  introduced  into  the  English 
courts,  to  decide  how  much  of  a  book  may  be  reprinted  by  a  newspaper 
without  violating  the  copyright.  When  Messrs.  Kegan,  Paul  &  Co. 
sent  out  General  Gordon's  Khartoum  diaries,  they  requested  that  the 
extracts  used  by  the  editors  should  not  be  so  copious  as  to  injure  the 
sale  of  the  book.  Just  what  amount  of  quotation  was  likely  to  affect 
the  sale  of  the  volume  apparently  met  with  a  diversity  of  opinion.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  copied  sufficient  matter  to  fill  two  of  its  pages,  and 
now  the  publishers  bring  suit  for  damages  against  the  paper,  arguing 
that  the  journal  copied  more  passages  than  were  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  criticism.  It  was  certainly  true  in  the  case  of  the  Gordon  dia- 
ries that  the  very  gist  of  the  work  appeared  in  both  English  and  Ameri- 
can newspapers  before  readers  had  an  opportunity  to  purchase  and  ex- 
amine the  volume  for  themselves. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  London  book-publishing  season  has 
been  the  abundance  of  shilling  novels.  Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith,  a  bookseller  of  Bristol,  published  the  late  Hugh  Conway's 
"  Called  Back"  in  a  single  volume,  at  a  shilling,  and  he  has  now  sold 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  copies  of  it.  A  year  ago  came 
"Dark  Days,"  and  of  this  two  hundred  thousand  copies  have  been 
taken  by  the  public.  This  Christmas  a  final  and  posthumous  volume 
of  Hugh  Conway's  will  be  issued  at  the  same  price,  and  it  is  probable 
that  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  "Slings  and  Arrows"  will 
be  purchased  in  England  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith  issued  in  the  same  series  two  other  shilling  novels  which  did  not 
exactly  hit  the  public  taste.  But  his  latest  publication  has  been  more 
successful;  it  is  "The  Tinted  Venus"  of  Mr.  F.  Anstey.  It  is  in  its 
fortieth  thousand,  and  it  is  still  selling  well. 


Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  an  edition  of  "  Original  Plays," 
by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  which,  at  this  time,  when  so  much  interest  is  being 
shown  for  the  new  opera.  "The  Mikado,"  ought  to  find  interested 
readers.  The  volume  is  in  every  way  a  handsome  one,-  and  offers  some 
of  the  author's  best  plays;  among  them.  "Pygmalion  and  Galatea.'' 
"  The  Trial  by  Jury."  "  The  Palace  of  Truth,"  and  "The  Princess." 
in  a  substantial  shape.  Mr.  Gilbert  prefaces  this  collection  of  his  plays 
by  a  note,  in  which  he  says:  "The  story  upon  which  '  The  Palace  of 
Truth  '  is  founded  is  probably  as  old  as  the  'Arabian  Nights."  'The 
Princess '  is  a  respectful  parody  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  exquisite  poem.  It 
is  generally  held,  I  believe,  that  if  a  dramatist  uses  the  mere  outline  of 
an  existing  story  for  dramatic  purposes  he  is  at  liberty  to  describe  his 
play  as    'original.'  " 

The  writer  of  "  Some  Men  about  Town,"  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
relates  the  following  :  ' '  General  Lewis  Wallace,  late  minister  to  Turkey, 
and  author  of  several  popular  novels,  was  telling  me  recently  of  some 
experiences  in  London  which  beautifully  illustrate  the  relations  of  pub- 
lishers and  authors  of  this  country*  and  England-  What  he  relates  is  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  international  copyright.  '  I  found  on  reach- 
ing London  about  ten  months  ago,' said  General  Wallace,  'that  my 
novel  of  "  Ben  Hur"  was  advertised  by  Messrs.  F.  Warne  &  Co.  as 
from  their  presses.  They  also  advertise  themselves  agents  of  the  Century 
Company  of  this  city,  and  I  find  by  looking  at  the  magazine  that  they 
are  so  recognized  by  the  publishers  here.  Of  course  I  knew  I  had  no 
legal  rights  in  England,  but  I  was  naturally  curious  to  know  something 
of  the  style  in  which  the  book  was  reproduced  in  England,  the  character 
of  the  house  printing  it,  and  something  about  the  success  which  it  had 
met  with  abroad.  So  I  called  at  their  place  and  asked  a  clerk  if  they 
had  a  novel  called  "  Ben  Hur."  He  handed  me  a  copy,  price  two 
shillings,  and  I  paid  for  it  I  asked  several  questions  which  led  naturally 
to  the  inquiry  as  to  what  sale  the  English  edition  had  met  with.  The 
clerk  told  me  that  they  had  sold  two  thousand  copies  in  the  past  fort- 
night— a  thousand  a  week.  That  was  flattering,  and  I  told  him  I  was 
glad  to  hear  it  as  I  was  the  author.  "Indeed !  "  he  exclaimed ;  and  at 
the  same  moment  he  reached  out  and  took  the  volume  he  had  sold  me. 
He  then  asked  me  if  I  would  not  remain  where  I  was  for  a  moment. 
He  disappeared,  and  returned  in  a  moment  without  my  book  but  with  a 
request  that  1  would  see  the  principals  of  the  house.  I  was  very  glad  to 
do  so,  and  going  into  the  private  office  I  met  two  gentlemen  who  were 
introduced  to  me  as  members  of  the  firm.  My  bought  copy  of  my 
stolen  book  lay  on  the  table,  and  I  took  it  up  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation which  followed  and  glanced  at  it  occasionally  as  we  talked. 
At  first  the  conversation  was  pleasant  enough,  but  glancing  at  the 
title-page  I  found  that  the  sub-title  had  been  changed  from  "  A  Tale  of 
the  Christ"  to  "The  Days  of  Christ."  That  was  annoying,  and  I 
asked  who  had  authorized  the  change.  The  reply  was  that  the  publish- 
ers had  done  it  to  avoid  hurting- the  sensibilities  of  religious  readers  in 
England.  In  other  words,  they  had  appropriated  my  property  and  had 
changed  it  to  suit  their  own  views  of  what  its  language  and  tone  should 
be.  "  Have  you  made  any  other  of  these  unauthorized  changes?"  1 
asked.  "Well,  we  have  omitted  two  of  the  tales  told  by  one  of  the 
characters,"  answered  the  speaker  of  the  firm.  You  can  imagine  I  was 
getting  warmed  up  by  this  time  and  1  spoke  rather  strongly.  But  the 
next  discovery  enraged  me  beyond  measure.  They  had  actually  written 
up  and  inserted  a  preface  to  tie  novel.  No,  not  a  publisher's  preface. 
It  was  without  signature  of  any  sort,  and  to  the  ordinary  reader  must 
have  read  as  if  by  the  author.  I  had  written  no  preface  whatever.  I 
demanded  to  know  of  them  what  they  proposed  to  do  in  the  way  of 
remunerating  me  for  taking  and  for  altering  my  book.  They  promised 
to  give  the  matter  due  consideration.  That  was  ten  months  ago,  and  I 
have  never  heard  from  them.'  " 


New  Books. 
The  Chicago  C?trrent  has  not  suspended,  as  was  announced  in  several 
dailies  last  week.     In  the  latest  issue,  however,  G.  C.  Matthews  and 
John  McGovern  appear  as  the  editors,  Mr.  Edgar  L.  Wakeman  appar- 
ently having  retired. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  of  New  York,  have  published  in  their  "  Handy 
Series,"  "No  Medium,"  a  novel  by  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip) ; 
and  in  their  "  Franklin  Square  Library"  "  The  Royal  Highlanders  :  or, 
The  Black  Watch  in  Egypt,"  a  novel  by  James  Grant.  They  are  for 
sale  by  the  newsdealers ;  price,  25  and  20  cents,  respectively. 

With  the  September  issue  the  Journal  of  t lie  Military  Association 
of  tlie  Pacific  presents  its  second  number  to  the  public.  The  articles, 
three  in  number,  are,  "  Evolution  in  Warfare,"  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
H.  M.  Lazelle,  Twentv-third  Infantry;  "An  Irrepressible  Conflict," 
by  Lieutenant  Frank  S.  Rice,  First  Artillery ;  and  "  Application  of  Pro- 
fessional Ideas,"  by  Captain  D.  T.  Wells,  Eighth  Infantry.  It  is  printed 
at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

Theodore  H.  Hittell,  who  has  already  contributed  several  valuable 
works  on  California,  has  written  a  comprehensive  "  History  of  Califor- 
nia," which,  judging  from  the  prospectus,  will  be  interesting  and  care- 
fully proportioned.  It  is  to  be  published  in  two  volumes  of  over  eight 
hundred  pages  each.  The  first  volume,  which  will  be  ready  in  Decem- 
ber, is  divided  into  four  books,  "Early  Voyages,"  "The  Jesuits," 
"  The  Franciscans,"  and  "  The  Spanish  Governors."  The  second  vol- 
ume will  carry  the  work  down  to  the  present  lime.  This  history  will 
not  confine  itself  to  political  events,  but  will  discuss  the  financial,  social, 
and  other  aspects  of  the  country  and  people.  Mr.  Hittell  has  been 
laboring  on  this  work  for  years  past.  The  Occidental  Publishing  Com- 
pany of  this  city  will  publish  the  work,  and  it  will  be  sold  by  subscrip- 
tion at  $5,  $6,  57,  or  $10  per  volume,  according  to  the  binding. 

"A  Social  Experiment,"  by  A  E.  P.  Searing,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
novel  of  the  new  school  in  which  the  story  tells  itself  and  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  certain  conditions  acting  on  certain  temperaments.  But  it 
is  not.  The  conditions  are  forced,  and  the  temperament  of  the  girl  is 
commonplace  (i.  t\,  vacillating)  beyond  nature.  She  leaves  a  good 
husband  for  the  gayeties  of  city  life,  "  to  have  her  fling,"  as  she  ex- 
presses it,  and  when  her  mother  dies  and  her  city  friends  (who  are,  with 
one  exception,  phenomenally  frivolous)  tire  of  her,  she  persuades  her- 
self that  she  returns  to  her  husband's  home  through  a  sense  of  duty, 
after  having  ascertained  that  there  is  no  other  alternative  than  death  by 
suicide,  starvation,  or  worse,  open  to  her.  As  an  "  analytical  novel  " 
it  is  not  a  success,  and  as  a  plain  story  it  is  even  worse,  for  it  has  no 
plot  to  speak  of,  no  interesting  scenes,  and  no  good  dialogue.  Pub- 
lished bv  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  bv  A.  L.  Bancroft 
&Co 

Few  recent  works  have  attracted  so  much  attention  as  has  Mr.  How- 
ells's  "  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham."  In  addition  to  the  large  circle  of  disci- 
ples that  this  clever  writer  has  already  won,  he  now  lias  entangled 
another  roundlel  of  readers.  For  Silas  i^apham  in  his  troubles  appeals 
to  the  business  community.  It  is  odd  how  the  genius  of  a  writer  can 
throw  around  the  workaday  troubles  of  a  business  man  the  glamour  of 
interest.  Mr.  Howells  has  done  exactly  what  Balzac  did  in  the  "  Splen- 
deur  et  Decadence  de  Cesar  Birotteau."  Who  would  imagine  that  the 
fortunes  of  a  little  perfumery- shop  in  the  Kue  de  Neplus  Rappelcr 
could  interest  the  reader?  Yet  those  fortunes  h:ive  interested  thou- 
sands, and  when  Birolteau  places  a  new  soap  upon  the  market,  after 
gigantic  advertising,  one  follows  the  fate  of  the  fragrant  fat-mixture  with 
absorbing  interest.  And  when  the  soap  fails,  and  so  does  Birotteau, 
one  draws  a  long  breath— partly  of  pity,  partly  of  relief  from  the  tense 
strain.  So,  too,  with  Lnpbam's  mineral  painL  The  poverty  which 
precedes  it,  the  ease  which  follows  it,  the  building  of  the  "palatial 
mansion,"  the  engagement  of  his  daughter  to  one  of  Boston's  most 
blue-blooded  Beaconians,  the  rival  paint,  the  unlucky  speculations,  the 
failure — no  one  can  read  all  these  'things  without  feeling  a  strong  inter- 
est in  the  fate  of  the  Laphams  and  the  I-apham  paint.  Then  the  long 
struggle  of  the  colonel  and  his  conscience;  his  wavering  over  a  qucs* 
tionable  business  transaction— questionable,  yet  one  which  nine  hundred 
and  nineiy-nine  out  of  a  thousand  business  men  would  have  carried  out 
when  its  avoidance  meant  ruin.  It  is  the  strong  humanism  of  all  this 
that  makes  it  so  absorbing.  Vet,  despite  his  humanism,  Mr.  Howells 
has  little  humanity.  As  the  New  York  Tribune  reviewer  justly  re- 
marks, his  attitude  toward  Lapham  "is  distinctly  one  of  disparage- 
ment." So,  loo.  with  most  of  his  characters;  he  is  ever  earnestly  dis- 
secting them;  he  hovers  over  them,  not  lovingly,  as  does  the  artist  with  j 
his  brush,  but  rather  anatomically,  as  does  the  surgeon  with  his  scalpel.  | 
Yet  his  work  is  always  powerful  and  brilliant.     Then,  too,  he  is  success- 


ful; and  nothing  is  so  successful  as  success.     Published  bv  Ticknor  S 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  for  sale  at  the  bookstores. 


Journalistic  Chit-Chat 
Ten  Eyck  White,  well  known  as  the  humorist  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
has  become  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  News. 

The  newspapers  of  the  world  have  just  been  reckoned  up  at  about 
35.000,  thus  giving  one  to  ever)'  28,000  inhabitants. 

George  William  Childs's  wealth  is  estimated  to-day  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  55.000,000.  His  income  from  the  Public  ledger  alone  is  over 
$400,000  a  year.     The  net  income  of  his  newspaper  is  over  $1,000  a  day 

The  periodical  for  which  Munich  is  famous  the  world  over  is  the 
Fliegende  Blatter,  the  leading  German  comic  paper ;  the  illustrations  are 
invariably  well  drawn  and  full  of  humor.  Some  of  the  series  of  pictures 
without  (or  with)  words  are  subsequently  reprinted  as  "  Bilderbogen," 
and  these  "  MUnchener  Bilderbogen"  are  among  the  most  characteristic 
products  of  Munich  talent. 

The  circulation  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  said  to  exceed  that  of 
any  other  five-cent  newspaper  in  the  world.  Its  list  of  correspondents 
and  reporters  numbers  about  two  thousand,  it  has  its  own  telegraph 
lines  to  New  York  and  Washington,  and  employs  its  own  operators. 
The  daily  outlay  necessary  to  collect  the  news  and'print  an  edition  of  the 
En<]uircr  is  not  far  from  $6,000,  or  $2, 190,000  a  year. 

A  writer  for  Alexandre  Duraas's  short-lived  journal,  the  Mousquetairtt 
recollects  that  the  editor  fixed  liberal  prices  on  accepted  articles,'  but  that 
the  cashier  usually  showed  an  empty  money  drawer  when  asked  to  pay. 
Dumas  kept  a  notice  in  the  paper  that  no  books  or  theatre  tickets  would 
be  accepted  as  gifts,  because  he  preferred  that  his  critics  should  buy 
what  they  needed ;  but  a  request  for  money  with  which  to  obey  this  rule 
always  made  the  cashier  grin. 

W.  D.  St.  Clair  has  started  the  Chicago  Sun  by  a  stock  company,  Id 
which  he  himself  holds  a  little  more  than  $100.000 — the  controlling 
interest.  The  other  $100,000,  or  near  it.  in  capital  slock,  has  been 
placed  with  a  number  of  the  heaviest  advertise  g  houses  of  the  city. 
Each  firm  agrees  to  lake  a  certain  amount  of  stock  and  pay  for  it.  spend- 
ing at  least  its  face  value  in  advertising  at  the  regular  rates  in  the  Sun 
during  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  In  addition  to  this,  each  contracts 
to  take  a  certain  number  of  papers  every  day,  paying  regular  rales  for 
them,  of  course,  and  placing  them  throughout  ihe'city. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

The  failure  of  the  Chicago  Current  is  a  severe  blow  to  amateur  jour- 
nalism in  the  West — Philadelphia  Press. 

An  inmate  in  the  county  jail  makes  life  happy  by  singing.  "  I  never 
drink  behind  the  bars." — Merchant  Traveler. 

George  Marden  moves  that  Spain  be  renamed  and  called  Cholerado. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question  }— Boston  Post. 

When  a  miner  has  been  eaten  by  a  grizzly,  the  Western  people  speak 
of  him  as  being  admitted  to  the  b'ar.  —  Yonkers  Gazette. 

Ginger  ale  is  said  to  be  good  for  the  blood.  That  is  the  reason  the 
dude  drinks  ginger  ale.     The  dude  is  a  blood.  —  Yonkers  Statesman. 

Strange,  is  it  not,  that  the  only  thing  one  ever  hears  about  the 
Knights  of  Labor  is  that  they  are  not  doing  any  work.—  Philadelphia 

Inquirer. 

"  Whether  it  was  getting  rid  of  the  dirt  or  a  case  of  heart  disease, 
we  do  not  know,"  says  an  Oregon  paper  in  regard  to  the  deadi  of  an 
Italian  by  falling  into  the  river. 

A  Pennsylvania  man  claims  to  have  seen  a  white  rattlesnake.  The 
only  wayive  can  account  for  the  phenomenon  is  to  suppose  that  he  had 
been  drinking  milk-punch. — Burlingtou  Free  Press. 

An  invisible  boat  for  water-fowl  hunters  has  been  patented.  This  will 
even  up  matters  with  the  invisible  water-fowls,  which  tend  to  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  average  hunter. — Philadelphia  Call. 

A  man  went  into  Knows  Lake,  near  Middletown.  Ohio,  after  laying 
a  wager  that  he  could  remain  under  water  two  minutes.  He  won  the 
bet,  but  he'll  never  get  the  money. — Augusta  (Ga.J  Phoenix. 

"  Whenever  Isee  you.  Heir  Muller,  I  can  not  help  thinking  of  the 
thirty  marks  I  lent  you  a  year  ago."  "  Strange  how  people  differ  !  I 
forget  them  regularly  every-  time  I  meet  you.'' — Fliegende  Blatter. 

Wife— "  You  don't  tell  me  that  Professor  X.  has  been  struck  dumb?** 
Husband — "  Yes  ;  last  night  And  he  was  master  of  seven  languages." 
Wife — "  Is  it  possible ?  And  was  he  struck  dumb  in  all  the  seven?" 
— Ex. 

It  took  the  Mississippi  Democrats  four  days  to  make  their  ticket.  The 
Ohio  Democrats  did  up  the  job  in  four  hours.  The  distinction  repre- 
sents the  difference  between  a  dead  sure  thing  and  a  sure  dead  thing. 
— Buffalo  Express, 

In  1305,  playing  tennis  was  forbidden  in  England,  except  by  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  at  that 
time  the  ladies  of  the  royal  family  were  the  only  ones  in  England  who 
wore  silk  stockings. — Satnerville  Journal. 

"  I  was  never  exactly  buried  alive,"  said  an  old  clerk,  recounting  his 
experience,  "but  1  once  worked  a  week  in  a  store  that  did  not  adver- 
tise. When  I  came  out  my  head  was  almost  as  white  as  you  now  see 
it     Solitary  confinement  did  it_" — Cincinnati  Gazette. 

"  Did  not  the  sight  of  the  boundless  blue  sea,  bearing  on  its  bosom 
white-winged  fleets  of  commerce,  fill  you  with  emotion  ?  "  "  Yes."  ifr 
plied  the  traveler,  "for  a  while  it  did  ;  but  after  a  while  it  didn't  fill  me 
with  anything  ;  it  sorter  emptied  me." — Texas  Siftings. 

How  sweetly  flattered  Shakespeare  would  have  felt  if  he  could  haw 
looked  forward  a  couple  of  hundred  years  or  so,  and  seen  the  litcraiY 
American   editor  using  his  pet  phrase  in  the  shape  of  "  coil  shuffling 
as  a  head-line  for  the  daily  grist  of  suicides. — Somerville  Journal. 

The  Derrick  and  the  Blizzard  contest  the  newspaper  field  of  Oil  City, 
Pa.  The  Derrick,  in  closing  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Peter  Gidilers, 
lately,  said  :  "  Shortly  before  six  o'clock  a  lady  began  reading  the  Blu* 
zard  to  him,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  he  died." — E/ruira  Adver- 
tiser. 

A  Bradford  man  says  he  saw  another  man  blown  eight  hundred  feat 
into  the  air  by  a  nitro-glycerine  explosion.  The  man  who  went  up 
thinks  it  was  nine  hundred  feet,  and  now  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  qt«u> 
rel  between  two  old  and  close  associate  liars, — Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 

"  Uncle  James,"  said  a  Boston  young  lady  who  was  spending  a  few 
days  in  the  country,  "  is  that  chicken  by  the  gate  a  Brahmin  ? "  "  .No," 
replied  Uncle  James,  "he's  a  Leghorn.''  "  Why,  certainly,  to  besure,'" 
said  the  young  lady ;  ' '  how  stupid  of  me !  I  can  sec  the  horns  on  his 
ankles." — New  York  Sun. 

"I  think  I'm  the  unluckiest  man  in  town,"  said  a  husband  to  his 
wife;  "Smith  has  owed  me  twcntv~dollars  for  three  months,  and  he 
promised  to  pay  me  to-day."  "  Didn't  he  pay?  "  she  asked,  anxiously. 
"Yes,  he  paid,  but  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  giving  me  the  money 
Brown  came  in — you  know  I've  owed  Brown  twenty  dollors  for  more 
than  a  year — and,  of  course.  I  had  to  turn  the  money  over  to  him. 
That's  what  1  call  hard  luck." — Mew  York  Sun. 

There  are  moments  in  the  life  of  even  the  wretched  country  editor 
when  his  tired  nerves  are  thrilled  by  the  touch  of  joy.  There  are  little 
intervals  when  the  odor  of  ink  and  benzine  vanish  like  the  dewy  jewel 
that  sparkles  on  the  rose  when  kissed  by  the  morning  sun,  and  the  pol- 
luted air  seems  laden  with  richest  perfumes.  Such  a  moment  came  to 
us  yesterday  evening,  when  three  of  Brockvillc's  best  citizens— Messrs. 
S.  R.  Anderson.  S.  A.  Hunter,  and  Moses  Johns — burst  in  upon  us  all 
at  once,  like  a  ray  of  light,  and  subscribed  for  the  Tribune,  each  pay 
ing  a  year  in  advance.—  Punxsutawney  (Pa. J  Tribune. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Earn ds  Dinner. 
Mr.  William  S.  Barnes  gave  an  elegant  and  extremely  en- 
>yable  dinner  party  last  Saturday  evening  at  his  father's 

ui  Sutter  Street,  as  a  larewell  ;or  the  present  to  ; 
i  is  college  chuuis,  Messrs.  Coolidge  and  Curtis.  A  number 
f  youn^  ladies  had  been  invited.  The  table  was  elaborately 
ecorated  with  dowers,  and  the  menu  was  most  artistically. 
Uter  the  repast,  music  and  conversation  were  enjoyed  in  the 
arlor.  Those  present  were  Mrs.  W.  H.  L.  Larries,  Miss 
Imilie  Hager,  Miss  Alice  Decker,  Miss  Edith  Taylor,  Miss 
arolan.  Mr.  b.  H.  Coolidge,  Mr.  Allen  Curtis,  Mr.  Shafter 
Mr,  Frank  Carolan,  General  \V.  H.  L.  Barnes, 
.id  Mr.  William  S.  Barnes. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hamilton,  the  Misses  Hamilton, 
Jr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hamilton  Jr., 
ave  returned  home  alter  an  enjoyable  trip  to  Alaska. 

Miss  Jennie  Vt  hit  tier  has  returned  home  from  a  short  visit 
i  Mr-.  Wetherbee,  at  Fruit  Vale. 

Mrs.  T.  K.  Ward  and  the  Misses  May  and  Annie  Ward 
ame  up  from  Honolulu  last  Monday,  and  are  at  the  Ori- 
ental Hotel. 

Mr.-.  Eugene  Casserly  and  family  were  in  London  when 
_>;  heard  troro. 

Miss  Lizzie  Sinton  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  A.  W.  Havens, 
t  Oakland. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Hubbard,  of  Sacramento,  was  in  the  city- on 
londay. 

Mrs.  Fred  W,  Sharon  is  the  happy  mother  of  a  youDg 
in  and  heir,  who  arrived  this  week. 

Mr.  J.   M.  Cameron  and    Miss   Cameron,    the  son   and 
_  I"  Senator  Don  Cameron,  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  McLane,  of  Calistoga,  has  been  a  guest  at  the 
Irand  Hotel  for  several  days  this  week. 

Captain  H.  G.  Morse,  ol  the  steamer  Alameda^  is  at  the 
Hotel. 

G<j- ernor  George  Stoneman  attended  the  celebration  of 
.omission  Day  at  Santa  Rosa  last  Wednesday,  and  is  now 
t  the  Palace  Hoteh 

Colonel  Wetherbee  has  been  passing  several  days  at  Dun- 
ins  Mills. 

Captain  H.  C-  Dearborn  returned  from  Australia  onMon- 
is  .it  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Genera!  Waiter  Turnbull  has  been  passing  several  days  in 
'Stare  County  on  a  business  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Gregory  will  return  to  the  Grand 
lotel  next  week,  after  passing  the  summer  at  Saucelito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Houghton  returned  from  Del 
lonte  on  Monday,  and  have  rooms  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for 
leseaaon. 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  returned  from  Los  Angeles  during 
ie  early  part  of  the  week. 

Mr.  and    Mrs.    A.  J.   LeBreton  will   return   from   Yilla 

hita.  Saucelito,  next  week. 

Mr.  N.  D.  Rideout,  of  Sacramento,  was  in  the  city  on 
londay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Moore,  Mr.  E.  F.  Northam,  Mr.  Je- 
>me  B.  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Dutton  went  to  the  Napa 
oda  Springs  last  Saturday. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding,  Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco,  Miss 
label  Pacheco,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bates,  .Mrs.  Howard  Hastings, 
Irs.  Dr.  Cunningham,  and  -Mrs.  John  Bacon  will  go  to 
te  State  Fair  in  Sacramento  next  week. 

Mr.  John  A.  Paxton  came  down  from  Madrono  Knoll  on 
londay,  and  has  been  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L>.  N.  Hawley  went  to  the  Napa  Soda 
prings  last  Saturday,  to  pass  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Reynolds  has  returned  to  the  Bella  Vista,  after 

long  sojourn  at  Howell  Mountain. 

Mr.  Drury  Melone  came  from  Oak  Knoll  on  Monday  for 
short  visit. 

Mr.  Jerome  Lincoln  passed  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  the 
.'apa  Soda  Springs. 

Mr.  Ligene  Dewey  has  been  at  Carlsbad,  trying  the 
ledicinal  springs. 

Mr.' and  -Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson  returned  from  Redwood 
ity  on  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Taylor  went  to  the  Napa  Soda 
prings  last  Saturday,  to  remain  a  few  days. 

Commodore  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Harrison  leave  to-day  for  a 
rolonged  European  tour. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Halsey  have  engaged  rooms  at  the  Pal- 

e  Hotel  for  the  season. 

Mr.  Chauncey  Taylor,  of  Oakland,  is  rusticating  at  the 
'apa  Soda  Springs. 

Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham  is  sojourning  among  the  Alps  in 
witzerland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sonntag  were  at  the  Palace  last 
unday. 

Mrs.  Philip  Caduc,  with  the  Misses  Cora  and  Florence 
aduc,   are  passing  this   month  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Hechl  have  returned  from  the  Gilroy 
lot  Springs. 

Senator  and   Mrs.  Fred  Cox  and  Miss  Freda  Cox  were 

the  Grand  Hotel  last  Tuesday. 

Judge  James   D.  Thornton   has   returned  home,   after  a 
..jit,  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Mrs.  John  McMullJn  and  the  Misses  Lilo  and  Bettie  Mc- 
lullin  were  in  Berlin  recently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Lewis  have  apartments  at  the  Bella 

Uta  for  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  Daniel  Murphy  Jr.  is  visiting  the  various  points  of 
iterest  in  Nevada. 

Mrs.  Frank  Sullivan  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Phelan  are  passing 
le  month  at  the  Geysers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bancroft  have  returned  from 
ieir  nuptial  trip. 

:  Cutter  is  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  at  the  State 


Mrs.  J.  H.  Boalt  has  ^one  East  to  visit  friends  and  to 
lace  her  daughter.  Miss  Alice,  in  a  Boston  seminary. 
Mr.  D.  H.  Coolidge  and  Mr.  Allen  Curtis,  of  Harvard, 
ho  have  been  here  on  a  visit  since  last  July,  left  for  British 
olumbia  last  Monday  on  the  steamer  Queen  of  the  Pacific. 
fier  a  short  stay  there  they  will  proceed  East  on  the 
Northern  route.  They  have  been  very  pleasantly  enter- 
dned  during  their  sojourn  here,  and  departed  with  much 
:£ret.  On  the  same  steamer  went  Mr.  Alexander  Duns- 
.uir,  Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  Mr.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  and 
lr.  Richard  H.  Pease,  who  will  return  here  about  the  30th 

ting  the  coal  mines  in  British  Columbia. 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  went  to  Monterey  last  Saturday, 
:tuming  on  Monday. 
I  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field  went  to  New  York  last  Saturday, 
it  betog  able  to  spare  the  time  to  visit  Portland. 

i-L   Washburn  and   Miss  Jennie  Washburn   are 
issing  the  autumn  at  Yosemite  and  the  Big  Trees,  and  will 

me  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  W.  Gruenhagen  were  in  Berlin  last  month. 
Mrs.  Creed  Haymond  and  Mrs.  William  Beekman  went 
Trackee  last  week  and  were  joined  on  Tuesday  by 
olonel  Haymond,  Surveyor-Genera!  Willey,  Mr.  E.  B. 
.yan,  and  General  Mosby. 

judge  John  S,  Hager  is  still  in  the  East,  where  he  will 
main  for  some  time. 

Mr-.  Daniel  Z.  Yost  left  on  Monday  to  visit  relatives  in 
"cw  York. 

Mr  William  S.  Barnes  will  leave  for  Harvard  on  the  21st 
sLj  after  pleasantly  passing  his  vacation  with  his  family 
;rc. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kearney  was  in  Aix-Ies- Bains,  France,  when 
;  at  heard  from. 

I  Dr.  E.  B.  Perrin  is  sojourning  in  Paris. 
Mr;.  S.  L.  Bee  has  returned  from  the  country  and  is  at 
le  Bella  Vista. 
'    Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Proton  returned  from  their  European 
1  ip  last  Saturday.     They  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
ason  at  their  residence  m  San  Mateo  County. 
Mrs.    E.    B.    Crocker,    Mrs,    W.    S.    Bender,    and   Mrs. 
nineas  Banning  have  been  passing  a  week  in  Los  Angeles, 
id  returned  home  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  A.    H.    Washburn  and   Mr.  Samuel    Miller  went  to 
I  ladera  on  Wednesday,  and   intend  passing  a  few  days  at 
.  . 
intford  S.  Wilson  was  at  Del   Monte  last  Satur- 
iy  and  Sunday. 
,    Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cebrian  were  in  Vienna  a  few  weeksago. 
Mr.  George  \v.  Frink  is  enjoying  the  baths  at  Spa. 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Tyrrell  and  Miss  Lulu  Tyrrell  have  returned 
>  Sacramento,  after  a  pleasant  sojourn  here  and  at  Santa 


Mr.  Alexander  Badlam  went  to  Sacramento  on  Monday 
for  a  brief  visit. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Miller,  and  Miss  Dora  Miller 
came  down  from  Napa  on  Tuesday,  and  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

The  Marquis  of  C;ueensbury  and  Mr.  George  C.  Bolton, 
of  England,  will  return  to  the  city  to-day,  after  a  visit  to 
British  Columbia. 

Miss  Florence  Reed  and  Miss  Helen  Houston  have  re- 
turned from  a  two-weeks'  visit  at  Del  Monte. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  has  returned  to  England. 

Mr.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue  went  to  Santa  Rosa  on  Wednes- 
day evening  to  attend  the  celebration  o:  the  Native  Sons  of 
the  Golden  West. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Curtis,  of  the  steamship  City  of  Sydney,  has 
resigned  his  position,  and  will  go  to  Honolulu  soon  10  ac- 
cept an  appointment  as  government  surgeon  on  the  islands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Marvin  have  purchased  one  of  the 
most  attractive  little  villas  in  Saucelito  overlooking  Hurri- 
cane Gulch.  Before  occupying  the  hou_-e,  Mrs.  Marvin  in- 
tends making  extensive  improvements. 

Senator  Newton  Booth  will  return  from  Alaska  to-morrow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Dunphy  and  Miss  Jennie 
Dunphy  are  at  Sacramento,  viewing  the  Fair. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Ingraham  is  visiting  Sacramento  during  the 
Tair  season. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Russell  has  just  completed  a  neat  little  build- 
ing on  his  extensive  grounds  on  the  hillside  at  Saucelito, 
which  he  has  titled  up  as  a  club  and  billiard  room.  The 
club  members  comprise  ten  of  the  well-known  residents  of 
"Nob  Hill.-' 

Miss  Lulu  Jerome  is  visiting  friends  in  Seattle. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Jobson,  of  Sacramento,  came  to  the  city 
on  Wednesday  and  is  visiting  Mr.  Edgar  Painter. 

Mr.  A  Malpas,  of  Saratoga,  is  passing  a  few  days  at  the 
Palace.  ^ 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  May  Stanton,  daughter  of  Mr.  A. 
P.  Stanton,  to  Mr.  Henry  B.  Pa-;niore,  the  talented  young 
musician  and  composer,  will  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
September  16,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  parents,  1630  Pierce  Street.  No  formal  in- 
vitations have  been  issued,  and  the  ceremony  will  be  wit- 
nessed by  only  the  relatives  and  near  friends  of  the  two 
families.  After  a  short  country  trip,  the  young  couple  will 
go  to  housekeeping  at  1306  California  Street. 
*  ■* 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

Captain  C.  Bryant,  U.  S.  A.,  was  a  guest  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  on  Thursday. 

Major  John  S.  Witcher,  U.  S.  A.,  has  returned  from  Ne- 
vada. 

General  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Kelton,  of  the  Presidio,  will  de- 
part for  the  East  in  a  few  days. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Craig  has  been  retired  ftom  duty  at 
the  Signal  Office  here,  and  will  report  for  duty  at  the  Signal 
Office  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Captain  R.  H.  White,  U.  S.  A.,  is  stopping  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Major  William  Dunn  Jr.,  U.  S.  A,  returned  from  the 
South  on  Thursday. 

Lieutenant  W.  O.  Cory,  L".  S.  A,  and  Lieutenant  We 
Little,  U.  S.  A,  have  been  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel 
this  week. 

Lieutenant-Commander  A  H.  Vail,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Captain  W.  A.  Thompson,  IT.  S.  A.,  will  arrive  here  to- 
day from  Arizona. 

Railway  Personals. 
Mr.  L.  Fillmore,  General  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
T.  Fitzgerald,  General  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent  of  the 
South  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  passed  Tuesday  at  Bowlder 
Creek,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains- 
Mr.  W.  H.  Menton,  of  the  South  Pacific  Coast  Railroad, 
went  to  Newark  yesterday,  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
breakfast  of  the  Iroquois  Club,  and  will  return  home  to- 
morrow night. 


FAIR    \OTES. 


The  third  week  of  the  Mechanics'  Fair  has  been 
even  a  greater  success  than  the  second,  and  the  larg- 
est crowd  of  the  season  may  be  expected  this  evening. 
Excursions  from  the  interior  have  filled  the  aisles  and 
gallery  during  the  day,  and  at  night  all  San  Francis- 
co seems  to  be  promenading  in  the  gallery,  listening 
to  the  music,  admiring  the  fine  pictures  in  the  Art 
Gallery,  and  gazing  at  the  thousands  of  novel  and 
artistic  displays  in  the  body  of  the  building.  The 
garden,  too,  comes  in  for  its  full  share  of  patronage. 
It  is  a  delightful  retreat  from  the  heat  and  crowd  of 
the  main  hall  and  the  noises  of  Machinery  Hall.  It 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  description  of  the 
thousand  and  one  novel,  beautiful,  and  instructive 
displays,  but  there  are  a  few  whose  utility  and  beauty 
entitle  them  to  more  than  a  passing  mention. 


Granolithic  Pavement. 
The  Granolithic  Pavement,  exhibited  by  W.  S. 
Somervell,  of  422  Montgomery  Street,  gives  some 
idea  of  the  many  uses  to  which  this  truly  remarkable 
composition  can  be  put  It  is  manufactured  under 
the  Stuart  patent,  from  the  best  materials  obtainable, 
and  is  practically  indestructible.  A  single  Grano- 
lithic stone,  measuring  4  feet  6  inches  long,  4  feet  4 
inches  wide,  and  8  inches  thick,  and  supported  only 
at  the  ends,  leaving  a  space  of  4  feet  2  inches  between 
the  bearings,  has  sustained  without  breaking  a  weight 
of  13  tons  of  pig  iron.  Its  durability  is  attested  by 
its  use  in  this  city — and  it  is  used  to  a  much  greater 
extent  in  the  large  Eastern  and  European  cities — by 
pavements  in  all  the  principal  streets,  particularly  by 
the  California  Cracker  Company,  on  Battery  Street, 
who  have  had  9,146  square  feet  of  Granolithic  laid  on 
their  premises.  In  the  last  two  years  alone  over 
30,000  square  feet  of  this  composition  has  been  used 
for  pavements  and  similar  purposes. 

The  Sunset  Range. 
Some  one  has  wisely  said  that  the  road  to  a  man's 
heart  is  through  his  stomach,  and  as  good  food  can 
not  be  made  without  good  stoves,  the  latter  are  a  very 
important  element  in  the  household.  The  Sunset 
Range  is  manufactured  in  this  city  by  George  H. 
Tay  and  Co.,  and  is  as  perfect  a  range  as  good 
brains,  good  workmanship,  and  good  material  can 
can  construct.  It  is  made  especially  to  meet  our  re- 
quirements in  California.  The  oven  is  large,  and  on 
the  door  is  a  clock  dial,  a  new  and  excellent  device 
by  which  the  time  for  baking  or  boiling  is  perfectly 
registered,  thus  saving  the  trouble  of  remembering 
the  time  and  preventing  any  chance  of  forgetting. 
The  fire-box  is  made  small  and  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  use  of  soft  coal,  and  the  draft  can  be  regulated 
to  a  nicety.  Four  separate  sizes  are  made,  and  by  an 
ingenious  device  the  fire-box  may  be  made  amply 
large  for  the  use  of  wood. 

Automatic  Engines. 
In  the  Machinery  Hall,  oneof  the  sights  to  be  seen 
by  all  admirers  of  good  engines  is  Wm,  H.  Ohmen's 
display  of  Automatic  Engines.  Men  who  have  used 
various  kinds  of  engines  for  years  are  surprised  at 
the  beauty,  simplicity,  and  economy  of  the  Automat- 
ic Mr.  Ohmen  makes  a  large  variety  of  these  en- 
gines, from  15  to  350  horse-power,  at  his  place  of 
business,  22  and  24  Fremont  Street,  and  also  keeps 
in  stock  a  variety  of  plain  slide-valve  engines,  rang- 
ing from  four  to  one  hundred  horse-power. 


Iron  Fences. 
In  two  important  particulars  the  iron  fences  and 
crestings  exhibited  by  A.  G.  Kittredge.  of  18  and  20 
Fremont  Street,  are  superior   to  any  on  the  coast 
Their  designs  are  varied  and  artistic,  and  in   their 
construction  wrought  or  malleable  iron  is  used  instead 
cast  iron,  which  is  so  liable  to  break.     These  fences 
are  partly  of  Mr.  Kittredge's  own  manufacture,  and  i 
partly  from  the  Champion   Iron  Fence  Company,  of  j 
Kenton,  Ohio,  for  which  he  is  agent. 

Breakfast  gem. 
Scientists  have  now  proved  that  the  almost  univer- 
sal dyspepsia  among  Scotchmen  is  largely  due  to  the 
excessive  use  of  oatmeal.  Hence  the  discovery  of 
Pettijohn's  Breakfast  Gem — which  is  exhibited  oppo- 
site the  Fair  Daily — is  a  boon  to  mankind.  It  has 
the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  best  cereals,  is  light  and 
easily  digestible,  and  does  not  pall  on  the  taste  as  so 
many  breakfast  foods  do.  It  has  a  delicate  and  deli- 
cious flavor,  and  is  easily  prepared. 

Handsome  Carriages. 
The  exhibition  of  carriages  made  by  Larkin  &  Co., 
of  631  Howard  Street,  is  oneof  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest in  the  Fair,  and  throws  the  other  carriage 
exhibits  completely  in  the  shade.  The  lightness, 
strength,  and  beauty  of  these  carriages  are  some- 
thing remarkable,  and  show  what  California  can  pro- 
duce in  this  line.  Recent  Eastern  races  show  that 
California  produces  the  best  trotters,  and  these  car- 
riages are  fully  up  to  the  standard. 

Fancy  Woods. 
At  the  end  of  the  Pavilion  is  the  large  display  of 
California  woods,  prepared  by  Thomas  Hatch,  of  the 
California  Mills,  30  and  34  Spear  Street.  In  this  col- 
lection of  finely  polished  veneerings  are  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of  our  native  woods,  show- 
ing their  adaptability  to  use  in  cabinets  and  fine  fur- 
niture. 


Removed  Alive. 
In  thousands  of  cases,  where  other  means  have 
failed,  by  the  use  of  Professor  R.  K.  Shipley's  cele- 
brated medicine,  tape-worms  have  been  removed 
alive,  with  the  head  complete,  inside  of  two  hours. 
Professor  Shipley's  offices  are  at  765  Market  Street, 
where  he  may  be  addressed  in  person  or  by  letter. 


We  have  just  seen  a  specimen  box  of  "Adriatic  " 
figs  from  Gustav  Eisen,  of  the  "  Fauches  Creek" 
nursery,  Fresno.  Large,  luscious,  white,  ripening  in 
the  midde  of  August,  thus  affording  a  drying  season 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  months,  and,  it  is  said, 
admirably  adapted  for  commercial  purposes.  The 
variety  is.  for  this  State,  we  believe,  a  new  one,  and  if 
the  dried  figs  shall  keep  the  promise  of  those  we  have 
seen,  it  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our  exportable 
fruits.  For  figs,  as  for  wine  and  raisins,  there  is  a 
market  world  wide.: 


—  Miss  Kirchberger  has  removed  to  1006 
Pine  Street,  and  has  resumed  lessons  in  the  German 
language  and  literature. 


—  The  properties  of  A.  W.  Bowman  and  C. 
W.  Hathaway,  located  in  Oakland.  Piedmont,  and 
Temescal,  will  be  sold  at  auction  this  afternoon,  at 
two  o'clock,  by  William  J.  Dingee,  at  his  salesroom. 
460  and  462  Eighth  Street,  Oakland.  Further  par- 
ticulars may  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 


Chairs  for  All. 

If  you  want  a  chair  of  any  size,  style,  price,  or  de- 
scription, go  to  the  warerooms  of  the  California  Fur- 
niture Company,  220  to  226  Bush  Street;  you  will 
there  find  a  wonderful  assortment 


— Mrs.  Clara  Foltz,  the  lawyer,  will  de- 
liver  the  first  of  her  course  of  lectures  in  Irving  Hall 
on  Wednesday  evening  of  next  week.  Her  subject 
will  be  "  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker." 


—  A  LARGE  AND  ELEGANT  APARTMENT— SUNNY 

and  cheerful,  with  three  bay  windows,  centrally  lo- 
cated, in  a  fashionable  ladies'  seminary — may  be  en- 
gaged by  a  lady  with  young  children,  with  board. 
References  may  be  exchanged  and  particulars  had  by- 
sending  address  to  the  Argonaut  office. 


—Miss  Ella  S.  Partridge,  Teacher  of  Piano. 
1914  Webster  Street,  near  California^ 


New  Style  Mantels. 

All  of  the  very  latest  styles  in  mantels  can  now  be 
seen  at  the  great  house  of  the  California'  Furniture 
Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  S*jeeL  They  have 
them  in  a  variety  of  plain  or  fancy  woods,  and  at  all 
prices. 

»  ■»  . 

Venus  Face-Masks. 

Madame  Robison,  the  Manicure,  of  32^  Geary 
Street,  has  just  received  direct  from  Paris  a  stock  of 
these  celebrated  masks  for  beautifying  the  face  and 
robbing  it  of  wrinkles.  She  has  also  the  thimble-tips 
so  popular  with  Parisian  ladies.  Our  ladies  should 
call  at  Madame  Robison's  Cosmetic  Parlors. 


—Actions  speak  louder  than  words,  and 
the  almost  constant  use  of  the  Metropolitan  Hall,  on 
Fifth  Street,  shows  better  than  any  amount  of  talk 
about  its  best  merits,  that  it  is  the  finest  and  most 
suitable  hall  in  the  city  for  concerts,  lectures,  and 
similar  entertainments. 


-  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours.  9  to  5. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  Sl 


—  Goto  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new  Photo 
graphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


—Caution!  Purchase  your  Spectacles  from 
C.  Muller,  135  Montgomery  Street,  near  Bush. 


FURNITURE    STORED. 

Furniture,  Trunks,  Pianos,  etc.,  taken  care  of  at  PIO- 
NEER WAREHOUSE,  310  Stockton  St.,  near  Suiter ;  30 
years'  reference  given ;  advances  made.     H.  Windel  &  Co. 


Iff  3ES  "*K7" 


FALL  STYLES, 


MRS.  X.  A.  PEERING, 


The  well-known  Modiste  of 

Bfo.  121  Post  Street,  over  O'Connor, 
Xofiatt  &  io.'s. 

Begs  to  hi  I'm  rm  her  runny  customer-,  thai  she 
has  just  reeeived  all  of  the  latest  and  most 
beautiful  Brew  lurk  and  European  Styles. 

Toilets   made   up  at  the  latest  notice  and 
at  reasonable  prices. 


ART  AUCTION 


BOVEE,  TOY   &   CO. 

19  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


A  choice  collection  of  Photograph- 
ic views  by  Muybridge :  also,  t'rench 
Clocks.  Brass  and  Bronze  Orna- 
ments, Persian  and  Turkish  Rugs. 
Oriental  Bric-a-Brac.  Artistic  Fur- 
niture.  and  Oil  Paintings,  will  be 
sold  at  Public  Auction,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday.  September  l(»th 
and  lTth,  commencing  each  day  at 
10  A.  M. 

Special  arrangements  arc  made  at  these 
sales  Tor  the  comfort  of  ladies,  who  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  seeure  rare   pieces  at  their 

own  prices. 

Goods  on  exhibition    Monday  and  Tuesday. 

BOVEE,  TOT  A  CO., 

19  Montgomery  Street. 

Entrance  to  Salesroom  from  Sutler  Street, 
above  Montgomery  Street. 

IMPORTED 

MILLINERY. 


MRS.  D.  H.  HOLMES, 

Late  of  New  York,  has  removed  her  stock  of  Fine  Milli- 
nery from  the  Supreme  Court  Building  to 

NO.  14  POST  STREET. 

Fall  Opening,   Tuesday,  Septetul>er   1 5th,  and 
following     day*. 

THE  RlMlM'KIl  A  ARMSTROM;   tOMPA.W 

MANUFACTURE 

EMBROIDERY    SILK, 

and,  having  no  office  in  California,  we 
will  (to  introduce  our  goods)  send  any 
order  by  mall,  post-paid,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  price : 

95  Skeins,  assorted  colors,  t6c 
1  box    Factor]  .i  col- 

ors (equal  to  loo  Skeins),  40c. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Our  factory  ends  are  becoming  known 
the  world  over — beautiful  colors  all 
usable. 

Storekeepers  and  Agents  allowed  a 
commission. 

One  agent  wanted  in  every  town. 

It  costs  no  more  to  send  these  goods 
by  mail  to  California  than  to  the  town 
ne.vt  to  us,  and  purchasers  should  avail 
themselves  of  this  offer  to  get  the  best 
silk  at  the  lowest  Eastern  prices. 

Send  postal  note  or  stamps  for  a 
trial  order. 
The    Bralnerd    A    Armstrong    Spool    Silk    Co., 
CB1  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UEKRMANW 
>  hatter" 

The  Largest  Bat  Store  on  this  Coast 


332    334  KEARXY  STREET, 

Between  Bush  and  Pine  Sis.,  San  Francisco. 
Branch.   1319—1314   Market   St.,  above  Taylor. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.     Mailed  free. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

Perhaps  there  no  more  popular  daily  repast  than 
the  dinner,  whether  it  be  the  day-laborer's  simple 
stew  or  corned  beef  and  vegetables,  or  the  millionaire's 
elaborate  refection  of  interminable  courses  and  wines, 
to  which  every  zone  lias  contributed,  whether  served 
in  delf  or  pewter,  or  in  "blue  china"  and  Venetian 
glass.  So  true  is  it  that  dinner  no  less  than  music 
"  hath  power  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,"  it  is  unde- 
niable that  there  are  people  of  whom  it  is  not  safe  to 
ask  a  favor  till  after  that  halcyon  hour,  which  has  a 
magic  potency  to  ciiange  the  whole  disposition  of 
many  for  the  time,  to  impart  generous  impulses  and 
a  glow  of  infinite  good-nature,  partly,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause il  increases  the  circulation.  One  can  make 
shift  to  omit  breakfast,  and  consider  supper  a  super- 
fluity on  a  pinch  ;  but  dinner  seems  to  be  the  natural 
and  reasonable  expectation  and  demand  of  the  human 
heart  as  well  as  of  the  human  stomach.  The  chief 
charm  is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  at  this  hour  all 
the  family  assemble  together  and  discuss  their  affairs, 
air  their  opinions  without  let  or  hinderance,  and  ex- 
change experiences.  Breakfast  being  a  more  movable 
feast,  one  comes  earlier  and  another  later,  informality  is 
in  excess,  and  the  stupefaction  of  sleep  has  hardly  ex- 
haled from  the  faculties;  one  has  not  yet  got  into 
harness  and  established  pleasant  and  social  relations 
with  the  day  and  the  hour,  it  may  be ;  at  dinner  we 
have  got  into  the  swim  of  things,  and  invite  our 
friends  to  share  our  hospitality,  it  having  always  been 
deemed  a  greater  compliment  to  ask  another  to  dine 
than  to  sup,  while  breakfast  invitations  are  so  rare  as 
to  be  almost  phenomenal.  Breakfast  is  more  private, 
perhaps,  and  can  be  taken  in  bed  or  in  demi-toilettc, 
but  dinner  is  convivial  and  ceremonious,  if  one  pleases, 
and  demands  dress  and  one's  highest  spirits  and  best 
appetite.  Is  it  not  dinner  that  has  evoked  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  repartees,  the  finest  bon  mots,  the 
keenest  humor  ?  A  witticism  at  breakfast  would  be 
almost  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  bowl  of  punch  ;  it 
would  not  harmonize  with  the  severe  simplicity  of 
coffee  and  buttered  toast;  like  claret,  the  mot  should 
follow  the  soup,  and  prepare  the  mental  appetite  for 
the  heavier  intellectual  repast.  Dinner  means  relaxa- 
tion, a  festival,  and  dress-parade;  it  is  a  panacea 
which  will  establish  all  the  conditions  of  health  that 
the  perplexities  of  the  workaday  have  put  out  of  bal- 
ance ;  it  has  its  aesthetic  aspect,  and  is  as  essential 
for  the  well-being  of  society  as  libraries  and  colleges, 
picture-galleries  and  musicales.  It  was  once  thought 
that  a  poor  appetite  was  a  recommendation  to  heaven ; 
a  hearty  one  is  now  the  best  recommendation  for  a 
heroine,  and  she  who  has  not  a  genius  for  dinner 
need  not  aspire  to  the  situation. 


In  a  recent  number,  the  Post  of  this  city  says  :  "A 
late  fashionable  mandate  is  the  abolishment  of  the 
menu  at  lunch  and  dinner  parties.  The  vulgarity  of 
this  small,  significant  bit  of  pasteboard  has  at 
last,  it  would  seem,  become  apparent.  Clever  minds 
and  artistic  fingers  have  worked  upon  the  possibilities 
of  the  menu  card  with  an  interest  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  and  have  clothed  its  material  properties  with  a 
grace  and  beauty  which  have  made  it  a  charming 
souvenir  of  the  hospitality  of  a  friend.  It  has  as- 
sumed a  thousand  charming  forms.  It  has  appeared 
upon  silk,  satin,  and  bristol,  cleverly  worded,  exqui- 
sitely designed,  artistically  decorated,  of  immaculate 
tint,  yet  there  hangs  about  it  ever  the  aroma  of  the 
public  restaurant,  the  flavor  of  the  table  d'/wte,  and 
involuntarily  one  wonders  at  the  absence  of  the  price- 
list.  Every  epicure  enjoys  the  little  tremor  of  pleas- 
urable conjecture  ere  the  next  dish  is  uncovered,  and 
this  innocent  delight  is  utterly  crushed  by  the  flat  as- 
sertiveness  of  the  menu.  If  a  gourmet  must  always 
anticipate  his  truffles,  why  truffles  will  lose  half  their 
delicate,  faintly  suggestive  flavor.  To  place  before 
each  guest  the  guarantee,  as  it  were,  of  a  good  re- 
past is  unnecessary,  commonplace,  absurd.  The 
proof  of  the  pudding — to  put  it  vulgarly — remains  in 
the  eating,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  one's  hostess  to  sup- 
pose, au  commencement,  that  the  pudding  is  of  ac- 
ceptable quality  and  irreproachable  sauce."  This 
"  fashionable  mandate  "  will  never  be  generally  ob- 
served— that  is,  at  alt  formal  affairs,  where  the  dinner 
or  the  luncheon  consists  of  a  number  of  courses. 
One  must  know  what  is  coming  to  eat  with  comfort 
and  discretion.  Fancy  the  "  pleasurable  tremor  "  of 
a  gourmet  who  has  eaten  heartily  of  ordinary  entrees, 
say,  and  finds  that  that  the  roast  is  chapon  au  truffes 
or  selle  de  chevreuil.  Picture  the  horror  of  a  man 
who  has  filled  himself  with  fish  when  an  entree  comes 
on  like  supreme  de  volaille  or  tcrevisses  en  cabinet 
particulier.  The  mere  idea  is  awful  That  Post 
paragraph  must  have  been  written  by  a  woman.  The 
sex  is  notoriously  indifferent  to  what  it  eats. 


A  German  manufactory  is  turning  out  over  a  ton  a 
day  of  glucose  made  from  old  linen  rags.  These 
rags,  which  are  composed  of  hard  vegetable  fibres, 
are  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  converts  them 
into  dextrine,  and  thence  into  glucose.  The  process 
is  said  to  be  a  very  cheap  one,  and  t;ie  glucose  chem- 
ically identical  with  grape-sugar.  A  strong  outcry, 
however,  has  risen  against  it,  and  the  enterprise  is 
understood  to  be  in  danger, of  being  interfered  with 
by  the  German  government. 


The  advice  as  to  the  choosing  of  a  watermelon 
given  by  the  old  colored  woman  to  her  son  is  sound. 
She  said:  "When  ye  hit  de  million  and  he  say 
'punk,'  he  am  good  ripe,  but  if  he  say  'pank,'  jes 
luff  him  alone;  he  ain't  wuff  de  pickin'."  Cut  out  a 
square  piece  from  the  blossom  end  of  the  melon  and 
pour  in  half  a  tumbler  of  good  sherry.  Replace  the 
piece  and  stand  the  melon  in  the  ice  for  six  hours  at 
least  before  serving. 


It  is  now  affirmed  by  authorities  on  the  subject  that 
the  people  of  the  United  Stales  consume  over  one- 
third  of  the  entire  coffee  product  of  the  world.  Mad- 
ame Atzeroth,  who  has  a  coffee  plantation  near  Mana- 
tee, Florida,  is  credited  with  producing  the  first  cof- 
fee ever  grown  in  the  United  Slates,  in  1880.  She 
has  twenty-five  coffee  plants  growing  successfully,  and 
thinks  she  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  Florida  can 
raise  the  berry. 


As  is  shown  by  statistics  in  the  American  Grocer,  the 
consumption  of  tea  in  the  United  Stales  has  steadily 
dectinedfrom  1.54  lbs.  percipiiain  i83i  toi.16  lbs.  in 
1885  (the  year  ending  with  the  month  of  June).  In 
the  same  time  ih-  consumption  of  coffee  has  in- 
cre.i-e.)  ■:■  ,.:■.  -\,n  in    i33t  to  9.46  fbs. 

in  1885.     It  is  rather  surprising  to  see  *.uch  a  falling 
or  in  the  popularity  of  tea  as  a  beverage. 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 

He  Discusses  Geology. 

Geology  is  that  branch  of  natural  science  which 
treats  of  the  structure  qf  the  earth's  crust  and  the 
mode  of  formation  of  its  rocks.  It  is  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  study,  and  lo  the  man,  who  has  married 
rich,  and  does  not  need  to  work.Vhe  amusement  of 
busting  geology  with  the  Bible,  or  busting  the  Bible 
with  geology,  is  indeed  a  great  boon. 

Geologists  ascertain  the  age  of  the  earth  by  look- 
ing at  its  teeth  and  couniing  the  wrinkles  on  its  horns. 
They  have  learned  that  the  earth  is  not  only  of  great 
age,  but  that  it  is  still  adding  to  its  age  from  year  to 
year. 

It  is  hard  to  say  very  much  of  a  great  science  in  so 
short  an  article,  and  that  is  the  one  great  obstacle 
which  I  am  constantly  running  against  as  a  scientist. 
I  once  prepared  a  paper  on  astronomy  entitled  "The 
Chronological  History  and  Habits  of  the  Spheres." 
It  was  very  exhaustive  and  weighed  four  pounds.  I 
sent  it  to  a  scientific  publication  that  was  supposed  to 
be  working  for  the  advancement  of  our  race.  The 
editor  did  not  print  it,  but  wrote  me  a  crisp  postal 
card,  requesting  me  to  call  with  a  dray  and  remove  my 
stuff  before  the  Board  of  Health  got  after  il  In  five 
short  years  from  that  time  he  was  a  corpse.  As  I 
write  these  lines  I  learn,  with  ill-concealed  pleasure, 
that  he  is  still  a  corpse.  An  awful  dispensation  of 
Providence,  in  the  shape  of  a  large,  wilted  cucumber, 
laid  hold  upon  his  vitals  and  cursed  him  with  an  in- 
ward pain.  He  has  since  had  the  opportunity,  bv 
actual  personal  observation,  to  see  whether  the  state- 
ments made  by  me  relative  to  astronomy  were  true. 
His  last  words  were  :  "Friends,  Romans,  and  coun- 
trymen, beware  of  the  q-cumber.  It  will  w  up."  It 
was  not  original,  but  it  was  good. 

The  four  great  primary  periods  of  the  earth's  his- 
tory are  as  follows,  viz.,  to  wit : 
I.  The  Eozoic  or  I  am  of  life. 
II.  The  Palaeozoic  or  period  of  ancient  life. 

III.  The  Mesozoic  or  middle  period  of  life. 

IV.  The  Neozoic  or  recent  period  of  life. 
These  are  all  subdivided  again,  and  other  words, 

more  difficult  to  spell,  are  intrduced  into  science,  thus 
crowding  out  the  vulgar  herd  who  can  not  afford  to 
use  high-priced  terms  in  constant  conversation. 

Old-timers  state  that  the  primitive  condition  of  the 
earth  was  extremely  damp.  With  the  onward  march 
of  time,  and  after  the  lapse  of  millions  of  years,  men 
found  that  they  could  get  along  with  less  and  less 
water,  until  at  last  we  see  the  present  blissful  state 
of  things.  Aside  from  the  use  of  water  at  our  sum- 
mer resorts,  that  fluid  is  getting  to  be  less  and  less 
popular.  And  even  here  at  these  resorts  it  is  gener- 
ally flavored  with  some  foreign  substance. 

The  earth's  crust  is  variously  estimated  in  the  mat- 
ter of  thickness.  Some  think  it  is  twenty-five  hundred 
miles  thick,  which  would  make  it  safe  to  run  heavy 
trains  across  the  earth  anywhere  on  top  of  a  second 
mortgage,  while  other  scientists  say  that  if  we  go 
down  one-tenth  of  that  distance  we  will  reach  a  place 
where  the  worm  dieth  not.  I  do  not  wish  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  actual  depth  or  thickness  of  the 
earth's  crust,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  none  too  thick  to 
suit  me. 

Thickness  in  the  earth's  crust  is  a  mighty  good 
fault.  We  estimate  the  age  of  certain  strata  of  the 
earth's  formation  by  means  of  a  union  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  plant  and  animal  life,  coupled  with  our  geo- 
logical research  and  a  good  memory.  The  older 
scientists  in  the  field  of  geology  do  not  rely  solely 
upon  the  trades  of  the  hydrasaurus  or  the  cornucopia 
for  their  data.  They  simply  use  these  things  to  re- 
fresh their  memory. 

I  hope  at  some  future  time  to  write  a  paper  for  the 
Academy  of  Science  on  the  subject  of  "Deceased 
Fauna,  Fossiliferous  Debris,  and  Extinct  Jokes," 
showing  how,  when,  and  why  these  early  forms  of 
animal  life  became  extinct, — New  York  Mercury. 


He  Tells  of  D.  Webster,  Esq. 

I  presume  that  Daniel  Webster  was  as  good  an  off- 
hand speaker  as  this  country  has  ever  produced. 
Massachusetts  has  been  well  represented  in  Congress 
since  that  time,  but  she  has  had  few  who  could  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  D.  Webster,  Esq.,  attorney 
and  counselor  at  law,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  have  never  met  Mr.  Webster,  but  I  have  seen  a 
cane  that  he  used  to  wear,  and  since  that  time  I  have 
felt  a  great  interest  in  him.  It  was  a  heavy  winter 
cane,  and  was  presented  to  him  as  a  token  of  respect. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  inscription  on  a  grave- 
stone in  the  two-hundred-and-eighty- year-old  church- 
yard at  La  Pointe,  on  Lake  Superior,  where  I  was 
last  week.  It  shows  what  punctuation  has  done  for 
a  lost  and  undone  race.  I  copy  the  inscription  ex- 
actly as  it  appears : 

Louis  Rou  de  Deau 
SHOT 

As  a  Mark  of  Esteem  by  his  Brother 

Daniel  Webster  had  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
robust  brains  that  ever  flourished  in  our  fair  land.  It 
was  what  we  frequently  call  a  teeming  brain — one  of 
those  four-horse  teeming  brains,  as  it  were.  Mr. 
Webster  wore  the  largest  hat  of  any  man  then  in 
Congress,  and  other  senators  and  representatives 
used  to  frequently  borrow  it  to  wear  on  the  2d  of  Jan- 
uary, the  5U1  of  July,  and  after  other  special  occa- 
sions, when  they  had  been  in  executive  session  most 
all  night  and  endured  great  mental  strain.  This  hat 
matter  reminds  me  of  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler,  a  man  well  known  in  Massachusetts 
even  at  the  present  time. 

One  evening,  at  a  kind  of  reception  or  some  such 
dissipation  as  that,  while  Jim  Nye  was  in  ihe  Senate, 
the  litter  left  his  silk  hat  on  the  lounge  with  the  open- 
ing turned  up.  and  while  he  was  talking  with  some 
one  else,  Mr.  Butler  sat  down  in  the  hat  with  so  much 
expression  that  it  was  a  wreck.     Every  one  expected 


to  see  James  W.  Nye  walk  up  and  smite  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  He  looked  at  the 
chaotic  hat  for  a  minute,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,'  and  then  he  said  : 

"Benjamin,  I  could  have  told  you  that  hat  wouldn't 
fit3'0u  before  you  tried  it  on." 

Daniel  Webster's  brain  was  not  only  very  large,  but 
it  was  in  good  order  all  the  time.  Sometimes  nature 
bestows  large  brains  on  men  who  do  not  rise  lo  great 
prominence.  I-arge  brains  do  not  always  indicate 
great  intellectual  power.  These  brains  are  large,  but 
of  an  inferior  quality.  A  schoolmate  of  mine  used  to 
wear  a  hat  that  I  could  put  my  head  and  both  feet 
into  with  perfect  ease.  I  remember  that  he  tied  my 
shirt  one  day  while  1  was  laving  my  well-rounded 
limbs  in  the  mill-pond  near  my  childhood's  home. 

I  was  mad  at  the  time,  but  1  could  not  lick  him, 
for  he  was  too  large.  All  I  could  do  was  10  patiently 
untie  my  shirt,  while  my  teeth  chattered,  then  fling  a 
large,  three-cornered  taunt  in  his  teeth,  and  run.  He 
kept  on  poking  fun  al  me,  I  remember,  till  I  got 
dressed,  and  alluded,  incidentally,  to  my  small  brain 
and  abnormal  feet.  This  stung  my  sensitive  nature, 
and  I  told  him  that  if  1  had  such  a  wealth  of  brain 
as  he  had,  and  it  was  of  no  use  to  think  with,  I 
would  take  it  to  a  restaurant  and  have  it  breaded. 
Then  I  went  away. 

But  we  were  speaking  of  Webster.  Many  lawyers 
of  our  day  would  do  well  to  read  and  study  the  illus- 
trious example  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  did  not  set 
in  the  court  all  day.  with  his  feet  on  the  table  and 
howl,  "We  object,"  and  then  down  his  client  for 
fifty  dollars  just  because  he  had  made  a  noise.  I  em- 
ployed a  lawyer  once  to  bring  suit  for  me  to  recover 
quite  a  sum  of  money  due  me.  After  years  of  as- 
sessment and  toilsome  litigation,  we  got  a  judgment. 
He  said  to  me  that  he  was  anxious  to  succeed  with 
the  case  mainly  because  he  knew  I  wanted  to  vindi- 
cate myself.  I  said  yes,  that  was  the  idea  exactly  ;  1 
wanted  to  be  vindicated. 

So  he  gave  me  the  vindication,  and  took  the  judg- 
ment as  a  slight  testimonial  of  his  own  sterling  worth. 
When  I  want  to  be  vindicated  again,  I  will  do  it  with 
one  of  those  self-cocking  vindicators  that  you  can 
carry  in  a  valise. 

Looking  over  this  letter,  I  am  amazed  to  see  the 
amount  of  valuable  information  relative  to  the  life  of 
Mr.  Webster  that  1  have  succeeded  in  using.  There 
are,  of  course,  some  minor  details  of  Mr.  Webster's 
life  which  I  have  omitted,  but  nothing  of  real  impor- 
tance. The  true  history  of  Mr.  Webster  is  epitomized 
here,  and  told  in  a  pleasing  and  graceful  manner — a 
style  that  is  at  once  accurate  and  just,  and  slill  ele- 
gant, chaste,  and  thoroughly  refined,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  are  little  gobs  of  sly  humor  in  it  that 
are  real  cute.  — Boston  Globe. 


The   Modern  Cottage. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  few  days  ago,  showed  me  his 
new  house  with  much  pride.  He  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  it.  I  told  him  I  liked  it  first  rate.  Then 
I  went  home  and  wept  all  night  It  was  my  first 
falsehood.  The  roofs  were  made  of  little  odds  and 
ends  of  misfit  rafters  and  distorted  shingles  that  some- 
body had  purchased  at  sheriff's  sale,  and  the  rooms 
and  stairs  were  giddy  in  the  extreme.  I  went  in  and 
rambled  around  among  the  cross-eyed  stair-cases  and 
other  nightmares  till  reason  tottered  on  her  throne. 
Then  I  came  out  and  stood  on  the  architectural  wart 
called  the  side  porch,  to  get  fresh  air.  This  porch 
was  painted  a  dull  red,  and  had  wooden  rosettes  at 
the  corners  that  looked  like  a  brand-new  carbuncle  on 
the  nose  of  a  social  wreck.  Farther  up  on  the 
demoralized  lumber  pile  I  saw  now  and  then  places 
where  the  workman's  mind  had  wandered,  and  he 
had  nailed  on  his  clapboards  wrong  side  up,  and  then 
painted  them  with  the  Paris  green  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  use  on  something  else.  It  was  an  odd- 
looking  structure  indeed.  If  my  friend  got  all  the 
materials  for  nothing  from  people  who  had  fragments 
of  paint  and  lumber  left  over  after  they  failed,  and 
then  if  the  workmen  constructed  it  nights  for  mental 
relaxation  and  intellectural  repose  without  charge,  of 
course  the  scheme  was  a  financial  success,  but  archi- 
tecturally the  house  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  statutes 
in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  and  against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  State. 

There  is  a  look  of  extreme  poverty  about  the  struct- 
ure which  a  man  might  struggle  for  years  to  acquire 
and  then  fail.  No  one  could  look  upon  it  without 
feeling  a  heart-ache  for  the  man  who  built  that  house, 
and  probably  struggled  on  year  after  year,  building  a 
little  at  a  time  as  he  could  steal  the  lumber,  getting  a 
new  workman  each  year,  building  a  knob  here  and  a 
protuberance  there,  putting  in  a  three-cornered  win- 
dow at  one  point  and  a  yellow  tile  or  a  wad  of  broken 
glass  or  other  debris  at  another,  patiently  filling  in 
around  the  ranch  with  any  old  rubbish  that  other 
people  had  got  through  with,  and  painting  it  as  he 
went  along,  taking  what  was  left  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  after  his  neighbors  had  painted  their  bob-sleds  or 
their  tree  boxes— little  favors  thankfully  received — 
and  then  surmounting  the  whole  pile  with  a  potpourri 
of  roof,  a  grand  farewell  incubus  of  bumps  and  hol- 
lows for  the  rain  to  wander  through  and  seek  out  the 
different  cells  where  the  lunatics  live  who  inhabit  it, 

I  did  tell  my  friend  of  one  thing  that  I  thought 
would  improve  the  looks  of  his  house.  He  asked  me 
eagerly  what  it  could  be.  I  said  it  would  take  a  man 
of  great  courage  to  do  it  for  him.  He  said  he  didn't 
care  for  that;  he  would  do  it  himself.  If  it  only 
needed  one  thing,  he  would  never  rest  until  he  had 
it,  whatever  that  might  be.  Then  I  told  him  that  if 
he  had  a  friend — one  that  he  could  trust — who  would 
steal  in  there  some  night  when  the  family  were  away, 
and  scratch  a  match  on  the  leg  of  his  breeches,  or  on 
the  breeches  of  any  other  gentleman  that  was  pres- 
ent, and  hold  it  where  it  would  ignite  the  alleged 
house,  and  then  remain  to  see  that  the  fire  depart- 
ment did  not  meddle  with  it,  he  would  confer  .1  gn  al 
favor  on  one  who  would  cheerfully  retaliate  in  kind  at 
call.  —  American  Architect  and  Building  Review. 


LEBENBAUM  BROS. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

O.    J.    XX.3t."TOrXj:E3~Sr    Sc    CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

FINE  GROCERIES  AND  TABLE  LUXURIES,  TEAS,  WINES,  AND  LIQUORS. 

215  AND  %\1  SITTER  STREET,  AND  POLK  ST.,  CORNER  CALIFORNIA. 


RAMONA 


I8TH 
THOUSAND. 


In  a  Idler  to  her  publishers,  written  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore  her  death,  Mrs.  Jackson  speaks  these  prophetic  words: 

"I  did  not  write  'Ramona.'  It 
Mas  written  THKOl<;iI  me.  My 
life-blood  went  into  it— -all  I  had 
thought,  felt,  and  suffered  for  FIVE 
years  on  the  Indian  question.  I 
shall  never  write  another  novel." 


Mrs.  Jackson's  oilier  writings  arc: 

Verges  bv  H.  H. ;  Ji.oo. 
Bits  of  Travel;  $1.25. 

Bits  of  Travel  at  Home;  $1.50. 

Bi;s  of  Talk  aboui  Home  Matters;  $1.00. 

Bits  ...I  Talk  for  Young  Folks;  $1.00. 

Nelly's  Silver  Mine;  £1.50. 

H.  H.'s  Cat  Stories;  3  vols.,  $1.25  each. 


ON. 


One  vol.,  i2mo.     Price  $1.50. 
FOR  SALE  BV  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


ROBERTS  BROS BOSTOfl 

AND 

SAM  I  EL  (ARSON  A  CO SAN  ERIMISIO 

Publishers. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


VAN  NESS  SEM5XARY, 

RALSTON   HOUSE. 

English,  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.   Kindergarten  forChildren.   1222  Pine  St. 


PREPARATIOX  FOR 

AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  COLLEGES 

i:>    E.  R.   1IIMPIIREYS,    LL.  D. 


FOUR  resident  and  SIX  visiting  pupils  are  received, 
each  of  whom  gets  much  personal  instruction.  The  con. 
tinued  success  of  Dr.  Humphreys'  pupils  at  Harvard,  Ox- 
ford, and  several  American  Colleges  (including  those  far 
women),  is  shown  in  the  Prospectus.  In  16  years  131 
pils  had  been  prepared  by  him  for  Harvard,  of  whom 
graduated  creditably — two  with  high  Honors — last 

The  next  year  will  begin  October  6,  1S85.     For 
pectus  address  E.   R.  HUMPHREYS,   LL.  D., 

129  W.  Chester  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 
Aug.  13,  1885,  Or  J.  S.  BUTLER, 

Box  106,  Oakland,  Cal. 


muse  iur 
dom  h*t 
or  p[i*. 


MISS  WESTS  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

1606  Vnu  Bfe»B  Avenue. 
An  Educational  Home  has  been  opened  in  connection  al 

1103  Van  Xcss  Avenue. 

French  and  German  are  the  languages  of  the  Home. 

Boarding  pupils  are  taken  to  and  from  the  school  by  a  spe- 
cial governess. 


THE    HOME    SCHOOL 

FOR  l'OI  .VG   LADIES, 

1825  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland,  California.     For  circu- 
lars, acdress  MISS  L.  TRACY,  Principal, 


HEMS 

Commercial  Education,  Penmanship  ano 
Telegraphy. 

(■"..  P.  UEALD,  PrealdenL  C  S.  BULKY,  &*tr*Urj. 

£0~SBHD  FOR  CIRCULAJL  Jgl 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE 

24  Fat  St, 
San  Francisco 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fanoa 

"A  natural  laxative,  superior  to  all  others. " 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.D.,  of  Dublin. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.,  London. 
"Believes  Vie  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels." 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE  BENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BIDE  LABEL 
For  Sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  i'O. 

Ifi  1  i.i.ii  Mini.  Sail  FrnnrlHrn. 


No. 


THE    FINEST 

Pure  Natural  Mineral  Wnlor. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  everywhere. 

Depot  513  Sncrunirnlo  SI..  S.  F. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACiFiC  COMPANY. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at  Oakland 
Ferry,  fool  orMarkel  Street. 


SAl't'ELlTO  — SJL\  RAFAEL—  SAX  Ql'EXTIX, 

NORTH  PACiFiC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


LEAVE 

ARRIVE 

(ior)                 Front  June  14,  lSSo. 

(rom) 

jS.oo  a.    . .  Byron 

16. 10  p. 

8.00  a.   .  .Calistogaand  Xapa 

"lo.lo  A. 

•4.00  p.   ..                               "     

6.10   P. 

7.30  a.   .  .Colfax 

=5-4°   P- 

7.30  a.    . .  Delia,  Redding,  and  Portland 

6.40   P. 

•3.30  p. 

..Gait,  via  Martinez 

"10.40   A. 

S.00  a. 

. .  lone,  via  Livermore. 

4.00   ?. 
"5-00    P. 

Livennore  and  Pieasinron   ....... 

*S.40  A. 

8.O0    A. 
•o.OO   A. 

6.IO    P. 

*7-io   P. 

to. 40   A. 

1  Mojave,    Deming  |  Express. 

/  El  Paso,  and  East  1,  Emigrant 

7.OO    P. 

6.IO   A. 

3.4O    P. 
II.IO   A. 

3.OO    P. 

VOgden  and  East  J  E\press. 

1                           "     1  Emigrant 

7.OO    P. 

O.IO  A. 

7.3O    A. 

.  .Red  Bluff,  via  Marvsville 

5-40    P- 

8.00  A. 

.  .iacrainento,  via  Livermore 

5.4O    P. 

- 

"              via  Beaicia 

0-4C    P. 

3.00    P. 

"             via  Benicia 

I 1  .  tO     r\. 

4. co  r. 

"             via  Eenicia 

IO.IO    A. 

..  Sacramento  River  Steamers. 

T6. 00  A. 

3.40    >: 

J3-.0  '• 

9.4O    A. 

*  IO  0-3   A 

3.OO    P. 
8.CO   A. 

" 

.  .Stockton,  via  Livermore 

"         via  Martinez 

"7.IO     P. 

"         via  Martinez 

*I0.40    A. 

*7-io  P. 

a  -ror  morning.                 p  for  afternoon. 

time  tajsle. 

Commencing  Sunday.   April  26.    IS8.»,   and  until 
further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

For  SAN   RAFAEL  and  SAUCEL1T0  (week  days)— 

7.30,  0.3O,  II.OO  A.  M.,  3.20,  4.50,  6.20  P.   St. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  ...  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6.30 
p.  u. 
■  i        Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.30  p.  ai. 

From  SAX  RAFAEL  (week  days) — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20,  11.30 
A.  M-,  3.25,  4.50  P.  II. 

(Sundays)— 8.05,  10.10  A.  u.,  12.00  M.,  1.35,  3.20,  4-50, 
6.30  P.  H. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.25  p.  11. 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— * 6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  i 

9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  to.30,  11.00,  11-30,  12.00,  12.30,  1. 00. 

1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30, 

7.00,  S.co,    .00.  10.00.  11.00,  "12.00. 
To  FKLTT  VALE—  6.00,  '6.30,  '7.00,  '7.30,  *8.oo,  '8.30, 

*3-30,  '4. co.  '4.30,  *5-oo,  '5-30,  *6.oo,  *5.30,  9.00. 
Tu  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *g. 30  a.  M.,6.30,  Jii.oo, 

"12.00  p.  m. 
To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  ^6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  3.oo,  *S-3o,  0.00. 

9.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  it. 00,  Jit. 30. 12.00,  J12.30. 1. oo,  £1.30. 

2.;-;.  3.^0,  3.30.  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00. 

9.00.  10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 
To  BERKELEY— -6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00,  '7-30,  S.oo,  ^8.30,  o-oo, 

to-30,  10.00,  I10.30,  11.00,  Jn. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  ; 

4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.0a,  8.00,  9.00,   10.00, 

II. CO,    *12.00- 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  II 

'8.30,  9.00,  10.00.  11.00,  J 1. go,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30,  5.00. 

*5-3o,  o.oo,  '6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 
From    FRUIT   VALE— *6.23,    *6.53,   *7.23,    *7-53,   *3.23, 

*8-53.  V23.  **  "ii  *4-23-  "4-53.  *5-23>    5-53,  *6-=3»  *6-53- 

7.25,  9.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda) — *5-i5,  *5-45,  16-45, 

9.15,  '3.15. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8.30,9.00,9.30,  10.00, 10.30, 11.00,  n.30, 12.00, 12.30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5. co,  5-30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.00,  7-57.  S-57,  9-57,  10.57. 
From  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From  AL.AMEDA — *5-22,  *5-52,  *6.22,  6.52,  '7.22,  7.52, 

*3.22,    8.52,  9-22,    9-S2,   ilO.22,  IO.52,  Ill.22,  II.52,  Il2.22, 

12.52,  It. 22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4-52,  5-22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52.  7.52,  3.52.  ..52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY— *5-i5,  '5.4s,  '6.15,6.45,  *7.is,  7.45, 

*8.i5,  8.45,  I  ,.15,  9.45,  I10.15,  10.45,  In. 15,  n-45.  12.45, 

t.45.  2.45-  3-45.  +-I5,  4-45.  5-15.  5-45.  6.13,  6.45,  7.45.  8.45. 

9.45,  10.45. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *s. 45,  •tS.xg,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45, 

8.45,  I9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  ii2.45.  I-45t  2-45.  3-45.  4-45.  *5-i5: 

5-45.  "6-15.6.45.  "7-I5- 

<  reek   Eontc. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.x5)  9.15,  11.15,  1.15,  3-i5i 

5-i5- 
From  OAKLAND — '6.15,  3.15,  10.15,  I2-«5.  2-I5.  4*I5- 


1  Sundays  excepted. 


J  Sundays  only. 


1  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Geo.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco : 


LEAVE 

S.    F. 

Commencing  Hay  11.  1.SX5. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

8.30   A. 
IO.4O   A. 
t    I.30    P. 

*  3-30  P- 
4.25   p. 
5.15   P- 
6.30  p. 

t«.45   p. 

6.40  A. 

*  8.IO    A. 
9.03  A. 

*I0.02    A. 

*  3-36    P- 

t    4.59     P. 

6.CO    P. 

t    7-50    P- 

t  7-'5  P- 

8.30   A. 

IO.4O   A. 

*    3.30    P. 

4.25     P. 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 

9.03  A. 

*I0.02    A. 

*    3-36    P- 

6.00    P. 

t   3.t5    P- 

IO.4O   A. 
*    3.30    P. 

Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville 

*I0.02    A. 
6.00    P. 

IO.4O   A. 

*  3-3^    P- 

. . . , Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall 

...Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel... 
.  .(Camp  Capitola)  and  Santa  Cruz. . 

*I0.02    A. 
6.00    P. 

f  7.50  A- 

t    8.55    P- 

IO.4O   A. 

*   3-30    P. 

Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos 

*I0.02    A. 
6.00    P. 

IO.4O   A. 

6.00    P. 

a. — Morning.  p. — Afternoon. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  f  Sundays  only. 

I  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 

Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  tumished  by  Ran- 

dolpn  it  Co. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train,  ex- 
cept Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood;  and 
Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via  Santa  Clara,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets — at  Reduced  Rates — to  Mon- 
erey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  C-uz,  and  Pescadero.  Also  to 
Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robins  Springs. 

EXC  RSION    TICKETS. 
For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning  and  for  1.30 

P.  M.  train;  good  for  return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return   until   following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  673  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hold. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst   Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


From  SAUCEL1T0  (week  days) — 6.45,  8.15,  10.00  A.  H.i 
12.05,  400,  5.30  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.40,  10.45  A-  *'.,  '--35i  —'St  4-°°.  5-3°.  7-»5 
p.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  Saticelito  on  Saturday  at  2.00,  7.00 
p.  St. 

3.30  P.  .11.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROL'GH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  cian  Francisco  at  10.30 

A.   M.) 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  ior  Stewart's  Point,   Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,   and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 

THIRTY-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days  to  and  from  all 
points  north  o  San  Anseimo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion from  single  tariff  rate. 

SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Fairfax,   Si-co;  Camp  Taylor,   $1.75;  Point 
Reyes,  52.00;  Tomales.  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  5-4- 

SUNDAY   EXCURSIONS. 

S.'JO  A.   M.  (Sundays  only)   Excursion   Train   for  Camp 
Taylor,  Duncan  Mills,  and  Way  Stations.  Returning,  ar- 
rives in  San  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  51.50;  Point  Reyes, 

$i-75  i  Tomales,  S2.50;  Duncan  Mills,  53. 

F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


J.  W.  COLEMAN, 

General  Manager 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


Passenger    Trains    leave  Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all 
Way  Stations.     Parlor  Cars. 

2.30  F.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  I^os  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.     Saturdays  and  Sundays  toSantaCniz. 

§5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRCZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK.and  $-».50  toSAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

S  A.  SI.,  even-  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE,  BIG 
TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL 
DER  CREEK  and  return. 

$1,75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda* 

§6.00,    §6.30,    §7-00,    7.30,  8.00,   S. 30,   9.00,    9.30,  10.00, 

IO.30,   II.OO,  II.30  A.  M.,   *l"l2.00,  I2.30,    ijl. OO,  I.30,    ^2.00, 
2.30,    3-CO,  3.3O,  4-CO,    4.3O,    5-CO,  5.3O,  6.00,  6.3O,   7-CO,  7.30, 

8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  P-  -'•'• 

From  Fourteenth  aud  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
land— s5-3°,  §6-00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  S.co,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 
10.00,  10.30.  ^n.co,  11.30  A.  M.,  "a'12.00,  12.30,  ^Ji.oo,  I-30, 
2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8. 30,  9.30,  10.45,  ri-45  i'-  :;- 

Fruni  High  Street*  Alameda— §5.16,  §5.46,  I6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16  £.46,  9.16,  9.46, 10.16,  ilio.46, 11. 16. 

Hi  1.46  A.  M-,  12.16,  Hiz.46,  1.16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46,    ;.i6,  3.46, 
4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5-46,  6.16,  6.46,  7-16,  9.16,  10.31,  11. 31  P.  H. 
§  Sundays  excepted.     Tj  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transer  Office,  222  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent,  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 

OF    THE 

-A-  ES,  O-  O  ^5"-^0"  1?. 

VOLUMES  I  TO  XT5,  IStTFSIVE. 

An 3'  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street. 

JTOHX   TAYLOR    &    CO. 

114,  116.  lis  Pine  SI. 
ASSATEKS'    SIATEKIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Dniggists'  Glassware. 

WALL  PAPERS 

FKESt*OI>G, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.  W.   CLARK  &  CO. 

645  and  647  Miirk.-l  Street. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSIIir   I'OMI'AM 

FOR  JAPAX  ASD  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  •*  o'clock   P.  31.  for 

YOKAKAMA  AND   HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer  lS-S-l.  From  San  Francisco 

San  I*:iblo Satorday,  October  3d 

Oceauile Saturday 4  October  nth 

■.:!:-..■ Tuesday,  NoTember  loth 

Ueltjic Satnrduy,  November  ■i«th 

Siin    B9abIo Saturday,  December  19th 

Oceanic Thnrsday.  January  :ili,  issn 


Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  a:  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passeng-r  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACiFiC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKAHAMA, 

City  or  Peking September  19 

City  of  Kio  de  Janeiro ..October  31st 

City  of  New  York November  19 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
San  Bias September  15 

At  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZANlLLO.  ACA- 
PULCO,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  and  LA 
LIBERTAD,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  Ports. 

For  AUCKLAND    and    SVDNEY.  calling  at  HONO- 
LULU, 
City  of  Sydney  - .  .Saturday,  Sept.  26,  at  2  o'clock  p.  M-, 
Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  malls. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  S:  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  j:.,  on  Sept.  7th,  15th,  23d,  and  Oct.  1st,  §th,  17th, 
25th,  and  Nov.  2d  and  10th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter. 
The  lirst  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town- 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
0.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  nve  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
GAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
CAYIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fith  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOCKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  to  Market  Street,  Sail  Francisco. 


RUBBER    HOSE 

FOR 

Gardens,  Hill-,  Slines,  and  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GCTTA     PERCHA    AX»     SI  RISER 
MA>TFAt"rrRIS«  CO. 


Carbolized  Rubber  Hose,  Standard  (Maltese 
Cross)  Unbber  Uose,  Extra  "A"  Uubber  Ilose, 
Rnbber  llusc  tCoinpetitiou),  Suction  Uuse, 
Steam  llose.  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine ilose,  Carbolized  31alte.se  Cross  Rrund. 

VALVES,  CASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Factory  on  the  Premises. 

JOHX  W.  TAYLOR, Manager, 

No.  15  First   Street,    near  Mar-Let. 


THE    NEVADA    B  A 

OF  SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Paid-np  Capital $3,000,000  in  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.   L.   Brander,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,       James  L.  Flood,       Ioh.n  W.  MacKav. 

J.  S.  An&c'S,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  32  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Lini'd. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000. 

William   Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Byron  MURRAY,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS—  New  York.  Agency  ol  the  Rank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  .National  Rank; 
Chicago,  Inion  National  Bank ;  St.  Looifi,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Rank:  London*  N.  M.  KolnschJld 
A  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zealand)  the  Bank 
or  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Rank  or  India.  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  ^arts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italv  and  Switzerland,  bait  l.ake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Pertland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


REMOVAL. 
SECURITY    SAVINGS    BAMt 

Has  removed  to 
B28  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 

Interest  Paid  on  Deposits.     Loans  31ade. 

Directors^ — Win.  Alvord,  W.  F.  Babcock,  Adam  Grant, 
J.  Lincoln?  D.O.  Mills,   \V.  S.  Jones,  S.  L.  Jones,   D.  C. 


McRu 


,  Galvin  Paige. 


South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  of  London  Fire   Insurance  Co. 

Capital,   $10,000,000. 

The    Standard    Marine    Insurance   Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverqool.     Capital,  S5iOoo,ooo. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213^ — 215  Sansome  Sireet. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cine  Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  ofiice,  S.  E.  comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL   ISSIRAXCE  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIEE    ASD    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.   LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME   MrTlAL  IXSFRAXCE    CO., 

No.  ?2G  Sausonie  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


.   $300,000  00 
. .     169,475  13 


Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold).. 
Assets,  Jail.  1,  18&1 


I  PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


IS  Post  St.  and  S.  IT.  eor.  Powell  aiid  Salter. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 
[\\  0/rfPf^yV 


Agents  for  C  B.  Paxil's  Files. 
1?  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Franelsco. 


CONOVER 


The  mr 
arc  Invited 


CONOVER  BROS.,  NEW  YORK. 


I  art  I -tic  liirizut  Piano  ever   produced.         Musicians  and    Intending   purchasers 
lo  call,  critically  examine,  and  make  comparisons. 

F.  W.  SPENCER  &  tO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Catalogues  mailed  free  on  application.  23  and  25  Firth  street,  8.  F. 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 

IXSrB.i.M'E  AGENCY, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 

R-  PL-  f"S™™,   }SP»W  A*""  "«"  Adi>"'^- 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  IK    IX«-». 


$10,000,000 

5,000.000 


Authorized  Capital. 
Subseribed  Capital. 


H.  M.  NEM'IIALL  &  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   THE   PACIFIC  COAST, 
Ofliee.  301)  Santome  St..  San  Franelsco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 

XO.  310  SA1SSO.ME  SI  HI  IT. 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN   FURS. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUCAR  REFINERY, 


SIX    I'lllMlStO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 

E.  L.  S.  STEELE  a  CO.,  AgrnU. 

Office,  -.'OS  California  Street. 


"1 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


A  poet  told  me  once  that  in  his  wandering's  one 
winter  over  the  storied  ground  of  the  Eternal  City,  his 
oft-time  companion  was  a  young  girl  whose  life  dream 
it  was  to  write  a  book.  "  I  have  not  an  iota  of 
talent"  she  was  wont  to  say;  "I  have  no  skill  at 
reading  character,  no  knack  at  drawing  it,  and  I  could 
not  evolve  a  real  plot — a  French  plot — out  of  the 
wildest  fever  of  my  imagination.  But  I  have  read  so 
many,  many  novels;  I  am  so  stuffed  and  imbued,  and 
so  fairly  saturated  with  novels,  that  it  sometimes  seems 
to  me  that  if  I  would  put  my  pen  to  paper,  a  novel 
would  just  naturally  reel  itself  off  the  point."  She 
tried  the  experiment  one  day,  after  much  encourage- 
ment, and  a  novel  did  easily  and  comfortably  reel 
itself  off.  Together,  she  and  the  poet  dropped  it 
into  the  post  with  a  prayer  to  Madonna  Mary,  for 
every  one  in  Italy  asks  the  intercession  of  Mary 
whether  they  belong  to  Mother  Church  or  not,  and  then 
waited  patiently  for  the  English  publisher's  verdict. 
The  novel,  strange  to  say,  was  the  hit  of  the  season, 
for  it  had  broken  new  ground,  opened  out  the  mystic 
land  of  Egypt  to  light  literature,  and  made  the 
pyramids  and  the  Nile  a  background  for  a  modern 
love  story.  Such  vandalism  has  become  common 
enough  since,  but  it  had  all  the  force  of  novelty  when 
"Kismet"  appeared,  and  no  one  found  the  marked 
traces  of  much  novel-reading  in  the  pretty  little  book. 
But  Miss  Fletcher's  idea  of  her  own  fitness  for  literature 
fits  aptly  enough  to  Mr.  Mark  Quinton's  real  adapt- 
ability for  play  writing.  It  is  evident  that  he  has 
been  a  most  devoted  theatre-goer,  and  one  can  follow 
the  impressions  he  has  received  in  the  successive  lurid 
copies  in  his  play.  Mr.  Eugene  Lyon,  the  German 
spy,  is  Obenreizer  under  new  conditions.  This  is 
presumably  the  star  part  of  the  play,  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Louis  Aldrich,  who  plays  the  role,  is  mentioned 
in  rather  larger  letters  than  any  one  else,  and  it 
is  boldly  announced  that  he  is  supported  by  the  com- 
pany. 

In  "  My  Partner,"  Mr.  Louis  Aldrich  is  certainly  a 
most  delightful  actor,  but  nothing  could  fit  him  so 
badly  as  the  role  of  Eugene  Lyon,  except  the  extra- 
ordinary polo  jacket  with  which  he  has  seen  fit  to 
aggravate  the  case.  Mr.  Aldrich  has  also  set  off  this 
jacket  with  a  brace  of  accents,  which  distract  one  by 
their  unfamiliarity,  while  puzzling  one  by  their  peculiar 
recurrence.  For  Mr.  Aldrich  tosses  them  at  one  and 
the  same  man  in  the  most  debonair  manner  without 
pausing  to  note  the  effect.  Although  Mr,  Eugene 
Lyon  is  a  German  spy  with  a  French  accent,  when  he 
relapses  into  himself  lie  is  so  bumptiously  American 
that  he  is  thoroughly  out  of  place  in  the  Franco- 
German  war,  except  as  the  enterprising  correspondent 
of  an  American  paper.  It  is  not  Mr.  Aldrich's  fault 
that  his  villainy  becomes  in  the  highest  degree  absurd. 
It  has  been  the  author's  intention  to  make  him  very 
bad  indeed;  therefore  he  has  made  him  a  spy,  a 
coward,  a  bully,  a  blackmailer,  a  gambler,  a  seducer, 
and  an  assassin,  judging  from  his  inarticulate  tale  in 
the  last  act.  A  certain  bonhomie,  peculiar  to  Mr. 
Mr.  Aldrich's  natural  manner,  prevents  his  carrying 
out  these  ideas  in  detail ;  but,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
act  when  the  mob  is  howling  for  him,  when  Mr.  Rene, 
very  black  as  to  the  eyes  and  quite  heavily  surcharged 
with  melodrama,  delivers  him  over  to  their  merciless 
hands,  he  hisses,  spits,  splutters,  execrates  in  a  man- 
ner quite  terrifying  to  the  circle,  and  most  welcome  to 
the  gallery. 

Mr.  Rene,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  those  sectional 
ideas  peculiar  to  Mr.  Quinton's  play.  If  anything 
good  occurred  to  him,  he  dropped  it  in  hap-hazard 
without  any  defined  system  of  joining.  Mr,  Rene  is 
supposed  to  be  secretary  to  General  Laroche,  and  is 
an  unhappy  young  man  who  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  wiles  of  gambling.  Under  other  and  happier 
circumstances,  the  young  gentleman  would  have  vis- 
ited the  clubs  of  Paris  to  play  cards  in  his  evening- 
dress.  But  Mr.  Bergman  has  chosen  to  melodramat- 
ically accentuate  his  misery  by  attiring  the  young 
gentleman  airily  in  a  light  muslin  shirt  and  a  red 
necktie.  Thus  attired,  hatless  and  desperate,  he 
pays  an  evening  visit  to  Mr.  Eugene  Lyon's  rooms  to 
borrow  some  money  with  which  to  return  to  the 
gaming-table.  Mr.  Bergman  was  so  thoroughly 
earnest  and  intense  that  he  gave  the  appeal  some  in- 
terest, but  it  was  none  the  less  lurid  and  absurd. 
The  stealing  of  the  dispatch  is  borrowed,  of  course, 
quite  boldly,  from  "Diplomacy."  "Diplomacy" 
has  been  a  fruitful  field  for  plagiarists  since  first  it 
saw  the  light,  and  bits  of  it  have  furnished  material 
for  at  least  half  a  hundred  plays.  The  cool,  sympa- 
thetic doctor,  the  impetuous  husband,  and  the  tracing 
of  the  drug  mystery  are  all  pillaged  from  the  same 
fruitful  writer,  for,  though  shrouded  in  the  same  dis- 
guise of  different  conditions,  the  family  resemblance  is 
unmistakable. 

The  second  and  third  acts  recall,  variously,  "  For- 
get-me-not," "  A  Night  in  Rome,"  and  "The  King 
of  Diamonds."  The  situation  of  the  wife,  almost 
discovered  by  her  husband  in  the  apartment  of  an- 
other man,  is  nearly  identical  with  the  situation  in 
the  last-named  play — one  of  the  superfine  absurdities 
of  the  drama— the  more  especially  as  a  form  at  least 
of  marriage  has  existed  between  the  woman  and  the 
old  lover  whom  she  comes  to  visit.  Her  escape  in 
full  view  of  the  audience  is  reminiscent  of  the  escape 
of  Stephanie,  though  the  part  played  by  the  balcony 
is  reversed ;  and  the  physical  fear  of  Lyon  in  the  last 
act  also  recalls  trie  same  scene  in  "  Foryet-me-not. " 
The  bringing  of  the  woman  to  the  house  of  her  once 
lover  is  another  of  the  superfine  absurdities  of  the 
play,  in  that,  although  she  is  imperatively  required 
there  to  make  the  act  go  off,  the  pretext  of  her  visit 
is  really  childish.  She  starts  off  at  dead  of  night  to 
visit  the  man,  who  has  left  her  half  an  hour  before, 
to  ask  him  to  please  keep  him  away.  She  is  a  very 
tearful  young  woman  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
weeps  almost  as  incessantly  as  Thackeray's  Amelia, 
whom  one  must  fairly  sop  up  .is  one  reads. 

As  a  matter  of  dramatic  exigency  she  turns  upon 
her  persecutor  in  this  act,  and  nives  him  what  is 
known  in  the  vernacular  as  "  Hail,  Columbia."  But 
this  is  a  mere  passing  spasm  introduced  because  the 
heroine  must  have  one  speech.      In  this  one  she  in- 


forms the  villain,  with  considerable  melodramatic 
emphasis,  that  she  will  yet  see  him  groveling  at  her 
feet,  and  that  she  will  politely  but  firmly  let  him 
grovel.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  this  speech  she  calls 
him  "  Man  !  Man  !  "  It  is  some  years  since  this  form 
of  address  went  out  of  fashion  in  theatres  of  the  bet- 
ter class,  but  the  man  who  can  calmly  and  innocently 
write  of  "a  sickening  thud,"  as  Mr.  Mark  Quinton 
has  done,  is  likely  to  disinter  "Villain,  I  defy  thee. 
Do  your  worst,"  or  any  other  bit  of  verbal  quartz  from 
the  Jurassic  period. 

En  passant,  when  the  villain  does  grovel  at  Marie's 
feet,  after  having  been  a  dynamitard  in  the  peaceful 
household,  she  entreats  her  injured  lord,  "O  hus- 
band, spare  him  for  my  sake."  Marie  has  remained 
in  hiding  for  four  days  after  the  expoti  of  her  past, 
and  then,  without  rhyme  or  reason  walks  in  and  says, 
"  Husband,  I  was  once  married  to  that  arch-fiend  for 
a  brief  period,  but,  discovering  him  to  be  a  bigamist, 
I  resumed  a  life  of  celibacy  until  you  came  along. 
There,  dear,  forgive  me,  and  I  will  go  in  the  other 
room,  and  takeoff  my  things  and  resume  house-keep- 
ing with  you," 

Miss  Dora  Goldthwaite,  as  the  lachrymose  heroine, 
is  graceful,  pretty,  inexpressive,  and  inflexible.  It  is 
a  boneless  sort  of  part  at  best,  and  she  does  not  give 
it  firmness  in  any  particular,  yet  even  so  she  is  too  good 
an  actress  for  so  uninteresting  a  part. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  play  is  most  beautifully  mount- 
ed and  as  well  played  as  its  faults  will  permit ;  but 
the  actors  seem  to  be  fighting  against  fate.  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Drew,  who  carries  the  race-mark  of  his  family 
perhaps  a  trifle  more  prominently  than  the  other 
members  who  have  visited  us,  labors  earnestly  with 
the  role  of  Mr.  Walker.  Who  or  what  Mr.  Walker 
is  or  why  he  is  there  does  not  transpire.  He  and  his 
lady  wife  seems  to  have  dropped  from  the  clouds,  and 
have  a  curious  habit  of  having  all  their  domestic  epi- 
sodes occur  on  Mr.  John  Hastings's  hearthstone.  In 
a  semi-detached  sort  of  way,  they  are  perhaps  rather 
typical,  for  Mr.  Walker  is  a  penniless  youth,  who  has 
married  a  rich  woman  who  carries  the  check-book 
and  the  latch-key. 

Mr.  Drew's  comedy  is  something  quite  different 
from  the  quiet  drollery  of  his  brother,  and  has  gym- 
nastic tendencies  ;  but  it  is  rather  neat  of  its  kind, 
and  was  inexpressibly  welcome  in  the  general  depres- 
sion of  the  atmosphere.  The  language  of  "  In  His 
Power"  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  its  general  loose- 
jointedness,  and  while  it  is  in  spots  as  high-keyed  as 
its  title,  it  relapses  into  others  with  such  unadorned 
colloquialisms  as  to  let  one  down  with  quite  a  bump. 
All  its  fine  settings  and  some  really  good  acting  do 
not  redeem  it  from  being  a  badly  planned  and  most 
commonplace  drama. 


Beginning  with  the  mixing  of  good  salad,  there  is 
a  host  of  things  that  none'  but  the  French  can  do. 
Perhaps  the  writing  or  concocting  of  melodramas  be- 
longs in  the  list,  And  perhaps  the  fact  that  they  gen- 
erally dip  into  the  picturesque  history  of  their  stormy, 
blood-wet  country  has  something  to  do  with  that. 

"  A  Prisoner  for  Life  "  is  set  in  the  stately  times  of 
the  Grand  Monarch — stately  principally  because 
people  had  to  carry  so  much  weight,  so  much  hair, 
so  much  material  generally  about  with  them,  but 
stately  none  the  less.  "A  Prisoner  for  Life"  deals 
with  a  favorite  theme  with  the  French,  filial  devotion 
— a  quality  for  which  they  have  an  exalted  admiration 
in  literature — and  has  scarcely  the  usual  thread  of  love 
story  running  through  it. 

Mrs.  Rankin  as  Mignonne,  the  young  girl  who  has 
grown  to  womanhood  unconscious  of  her  identity, 
and  learns,  all  in  a  moment,  that  she  has  an  unknown 
mother  longing  for  her  child,  and  a  father  eating  his 
heart  out  in  a  French  prison,  has  one  of  those  pa- 
thetic little  r61es  in  which  she  is  always  so  heart-mov- 
ing. It  seems  to  be  the  peculiarity  of  the  parts  that 
fall  to  her  share  that  there  are  few  words  to  speak, 
but  an  infinity  of  acting  to  do,  and  that  she  carries 
them  more  with  the  rich  charm  of  her  expression 
then  with  the  fullness  of  the  text. 

Although  one  can  not  help  a  little  lament  that  she 
is  not  just  the  typical  boy  to  look  at,  she  is  always 
particularly  happy  as  a  boy.  In  the  .prison  scene, 
both  as  the  mute  jailer  and  as  the  tender,  heroic 
daughter,  she  is  infinitely  expressive  and  artistic. 
She  is  quite  a  picture  of  the  times;  her  first  dress  be- 
ing quaintly  historical,  rich,  and  beautiful,  and  her 
last  without  an  obtruding  touch  of  modernism,  even 
in  its  severity.  In  this  it  is  in  direct  contrast  to  Miss 
Morris's  costume,  which,  though  of  rich  material,  is 
badly  cut,  badly  made,  and  glaringly  modern  in  its 
attempt  at  the  court  cut  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  period. 
It  requires  a  woman  of  Miss  Morris's  charm  of  man- 
ner to  safely  carry  so  much  anachronism  in  an  unbe- 
coming dress.  Miss  Morris,  as  Mme  de  Montreuil, 
affords  one  of  those  terrible  contrasts  in  fate  which 
the  French  love  in  fiction.  A  prisoner  in  the  same 
fortress  with  her  lost  husband,  she  mourns  him  as 
dead  in  the  caged  splendors  of  the  halls  above,  while 
he  is  wearing  his  life  out  in  the  dungeons  below. 
Miss  Morris  is  easily  the  grande  dame  when  occasion 
calls  for  it,  and  suffers  with  a  poignancy  which  is 
weekly  enhancing  her  emotional  value. 

Mr.  McKee  Rankin  is  the  imprisoned  Comte  de 
Valney,  and  indulges  in  another  of  his  effectual  dis- 
guises in  which  he  is  simply  unrecognizable  till  he 
walks  down  the  stage.  Then  the  sailor  swing  of  his 
gait  is  changeless.  As  these  unfortunate  fellows  have 
little  else  to  do  but  pray  hopelessly  in  the  wide  and 
commodious  expanse  of  a  stage  dungeon,  the  Comte 
de  Valney  is  rather  the  point  upon  which  the  story 
turns  than  one  of  the  most  active  participants  in  the 
telling. 

M.  de  Montreuil  does  most  of  the  villainous  work 
in  a  cold,  implacable,  magnificent,  French-villain  sort 
of  way,  and  with  a  dead,  monotonous  go-aheadative- 
ness  which  gives  him  a  peculiar  obstinacy.  Mr. 
Harkins,  as  De  Montreuil,  is  another  of  the  historical 
pictures  in  this  clever  production,  and  is  only  excelled 
in  general  magnificence  by  Mr.  Jos.  Holland,  as  the 
king. 

Mr.  Frank  Wright,  in  his  first  dress,  is  also  worthy 
of  a  passing  word,  but  he  altogether  marred  what 
acting  fell  to  his  share  by  speaking  each  word  care- 
fully and  conscientiously  through  his  nose. 

The  unknown  Raccolleux  of  Mr.  Bishop's  I  .arose 
is  one'of  those  happy  little  touches  with  which  the 
French  so  often  illuminate  a  minor  role,  and  when 
the  real  Kaeolleux  appeared  unexpectedly  upon  the 
scene,  his  tumultuous  recognition  spoke  well  for 
Bishop's  introduction,  Mr.  Bishop,  as  a  most  villain- 
ous brunette,  is  quite  transformed,  for  every  one  has 
given  some  special  attention  to  make  up.  liven  that 
stiff,  pretty  Miss  Rand  appeared  like  a  new  person, 
in  a  new  manner  which  approaelm.l  perilously  near  to 
playfulness. 

Mr.  Wallace  as  the  mute  was  disguised  beyond 
recognition,  and  spared  the  unhappy  creature  no 
detail  of  his  mutilation.     It  was  really  quite  a  com- 


fort  to  see   him   buried  under  the  avalanche.     The 
avalanche  set  was  quite  a  masterpiece  of  scenic  art, 
"  beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch, 
Beware  the  aw-ul  avalanche," 
floated  quite  naturally  into  one's  head,  for  the  huge 
castle-crowned  rock  was  visible  beyond   groups   of 
desolate,  withered  pines,  and  there  was  a  threat  in 
the  looseness  of  the  big  blue  snow-covered  rocks. 

Mr.  Mazzanovich  has  had  a  very  successful  intro- 
duction to  his  new  clientele,  for  a  "  Prisoner  for 
Life  "  is  the  best  production  of  the  California  Theatre 
under  the  existing  regime.  Betsy  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Aimeeis  now  on  her  way  from  Europe  to  this  coun- 
try, where  she  intends  to  play  a  second  season  of 
English-speaking  comedy. 

J.  C.  Williamson  writes  us  from  Melbourne:  "Bou- 
cicault  has  played  a  splendid  season  thus  far.  He  is 
now  finishing  his  fifth  week  to  crowded  houses." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  whose  farewell  perform- 
ance on  the  British  stage  occurred  a  month  ago,  have 
decided  to  come  to  America  for  a  professional  season 
in  1886. 

Jay  Rial,  who  will  return  from  New  York  in  a  few 
days,  says  that  Admiral  Porter  will  come  out  here  to 
personally  superintend  the  production  of  "Allen 
Dare  "  some  lime  during  the  coming  winter, 

Louise  Lester,  who  sang  at  the  Tivoli  and  Winter 
Garden,  in  this  city,  two  or  three  years  ago,  has  been 
engaged  by  John  Howson  to  take  his  sister's  place  in 
his  new  musical  comedy,    "  Putting  On  Style." 

The  lawsuit  about  the  production  of  Bartley  Camp- 
bell's new  play,  "  Paquita,"  between  the  author  and 
the  Baldwin  management,  has  been  compromised, 
and  we  may  expect  to  see  "Paquita"  in  about  a 
month. 

At  the  Baldwin,  "Paquita,"  with  Mr.  Campbell's 
own  company,  will  be  produced  just  previous  to 
Carleton's  season.  "Paquita"  will  follow  "Love 
and  Law,"  which  is  announced  to  come  after  "  My 
Partner." 

"  Nanon  "  was  announced  for  this  week  at  the 
Tivoli,  and  was  played  Monday  evening  in  spite  of 
an  injunction.  "Nell  GAvynne  "  was  substituted— 
the  change  from  Ninon  de  1'Enclos  to  Nell  Gwynne  is 
not  very  great 

Mr.  Redding's  barcarole,  as  played  at  the  Califor- 
nia this  week,  is  so  short  and  sweet  that  it  is  gene- 
rally taken  for  a  prelude,  and  the  audience  finds  itself 
waiting  for  the  rest  of  it  when  Mullally  has  crashed 
the  final  chord. 

William  Carleton,  the  baritone,  regards  "  Nanon" 
as  the  greatest  comic  opera  of  the  age,  and  says  he 
will  play  it  at  the  Baldwin— where  he  opens  October 
26th — "  as  long  as  there  is  any  go  in  it,  and  then  put 
on  '  The  Mikado.'  " 

M.  Paul  Juignet  gives  his  next  French  performance 
at  the  Standard  Theatre,  on  Sunday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 20th.  The  bill  will  consist  of  "  Le  Supplice 
d'un  Homme,"  comedie-bouffe,  by  MM.  Lambert 
Thiboust  and  Eugene  Grange. 

Professor  Richard  J.  Wilmot,  Fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Organists,  Londpn,  who  is  a  resident  of  this 
city  and  organist  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  will 
give  an  introductory  recital  in  the  Metropolitan  Hall, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  September  16th. 

It  is  reported  that  Miss  Ellie  Wilton  is  to 'be  mar- 
ried as  soon  as  she  returns  to  New  York.  It  is  also 
reported  that  Miss  Ellie  Wilton  was  married  in  New 
York  some  years  ago,  and  that  her  husband  is  pa- 
tiently awaiting  the  close  of  her  visit  here.  This  re- 
port says  that  in  private  life  she  is  known  as  Mrs. 
Doremus. 

Miss  Calhoun  was  met  at  the  ferry  by  a  number  of 
friends  and  erstwhile  patrons  on  Monday,  but  she  did 
not  linger  long  in  the  wind  and  fog  of  San  Francisco, 
but  went  immediately  to  her  old  home  in  San  Jose. 
Miss  Calhoun  discovers  quite  a  difference  between 
San  Jose  and  London. 

Miss  Dora  Goldthwaite  is  not  a  stranger  to  San 
Francisco,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed.  She 
played  at  the  California  Theatre  with  the  "  My 
Partner  "  Company,  but  as  she  was  not  a  great  act- 
ress, and  was  not  yet  recognized  as  a  professional 
beauty,  we  ungratefully  forgot  her. 

Judic  is  coming  to  California.  She  will  appear  at 
the  Baldwin  at  the  close  of  Carleton's  "  Nanon- 
Mikado  "  engagement,  which  is  to  last  five  weeks. 
We  will  thus  be  so  broken  in  by  comic  opera  that 
Judic  and  her  repertoire  will  come  upon  us  with  less 
of  a  shock  than  if  we  were  less  gradually  prepared. 
Aimee  is  said  to  be  a  mere  convent  maid  beside 
Judic. 

In  order  to  augment  the  popularity  of  the  balcony 
at  the  California  Theatre,  the  management  has  issued 
an  ukase  decreeing  that  balcony  ticket-holders  shall 
be  admitted  henceforth  at  the  main  entrance,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  take  the  uninviting  side  stairs. 
The  most  humble  individual  may  go  in  at  the  grand 
entrance,  and  be  suspected  of  having  purchased  a 
box  ticket. 

Louis  Nathal,  having  made  a  success  of  "  A 
Prisoner  for  Life,"  though  the  translation  is  not  as 
free  as  it  might  be,  has  another  unnamed  play  in  re- 
serve, which  is  shortly  to  be  produced  at  the  California 
Theatre.  It  will  be  preceded,  however,  by  "The 
Bread-winners,"  a  spectacular  melodrama,  and  "  The 
Magistrate,"  Pmero'sLondon  play,  with  which  Daly 
is  going  to  open  his  New  York  season. 

Miss  Sophie  Eyre,  who  was  an  interested  spectator 
on  the  opening  night  of  "In  His  Power,"  will  play 
Marie  Hastings,  Dora  Goldthwaite's  part,  at  the 
opening  of  Wallack's  Theatre  in  New  York  for  the 
fall  season.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  wc  are  ahead 
of  New  York  in  the  production  of  the  latest  dramatic 
attraction.  This  progress  has  its  disadvantages)  as  if 
New  York  had  been  ahead  of  us  wc  would  have 
escaped  "  In  His  Power." 

Among  the  numl>ers  on  the  programme  of  the 
Beethoven  Quintet  Club's  initial  concert,  which  takes 
place  next  Thursday  evening  at  Irving  Hall,  are 
"  L'Experiencc, "  Fesca,  violin  solo  byOtto  Blankart; 
"Ah,  perfido,"  Beethoven,  song  by  Miss  Louise 
Elliott;  Berceuse  and  Scherzo,  Chopin,  piano  solo 
by  Miss  Estelle  Hanchette;  " O,  Jugend,  wie  bist  du 
so  schbn,"Abt,  song  by  Miss  Louise  Elliott  (with 
violin  obligalo);  and  four  string  quartets  mentioned 
last  week. 


Chronological  gems  from  ' '  A  Prisoner  for  Life  " : 
"Sixteen  years  ago,  you  saved  me  from  the  scaffold,'' 

"  Sixteen  years  have  passed  since  1  pressed  mv 

daughter  to   my   heart." "Sixteen  weary  years 

have  passed  since  I  have  seen  me  che-ild." — —■'* si*. 

teen    years    have  flown  since  I  saw    Raccoleux." . 

"  For  sixteen  long  years  I  have  been  his  wife  only  in 

name." "  Sixteen  years  ago  " "  Sixteen  years" 

"  'Steen  years  " "  'Steen  " "  'een." . 

(Curtain.) 

The  paste  shoe-buckles  wom  by  Mr.  loseph  Hol- 
land, as  part  of  Louis  XIV.  's  beautiful  costume,  are  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  for  paste,  as  they  are  valued  atone 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  An  almost  historical  in- 
terest attaches  to  them,  also,  as  they  are  said  to  be 
two  hundred  years  old,  and  belonged  once  upon  a 
time  to  one  of  the  ancient  noblesse.  What  with  Mr. 
Holland's  shoe-buckles  and  black-eyed  Susan's  stock-  , 
ings,  the  California  is  getting  to  be  quite  the  home  of 
genuine  bric-a-brac. 

Among  those  who  arc  connected  with  Mrs.  Thur-  I 
ber's  American   Opera   Company- which  is  further 
mentioned  in  our  "Vanity   Fair"  department— are 
a    number    of  San    Francisco   people.      Gustav  Hin« 
richs  will  assist  Theodore  Thomas,  the  mm 
rector;  Alfred  Poulet,    who  left   this  city  about  six 
years«ago,  and  has  since  been   studying  with 
hausen  in    Frankfort,  will  be   one  of  the  tenors,  and 
two  Pacific  Coast  young  ladies  have  applied  for  ad- 
mission into  the  chorus. 

"Step  by  Step,"  which  is  to  be  produced  at  the 
California  after  the  run  of  "  A  Prisoner  for  Life,"  is, 
like  all  successful  latter-day  comedies,  adapted  from 
the  German.  The  elasticity  of  these  comedies  lies  so 
entirely  in  the  situations  that  they  bear  localism 
almost  anywhere,  and  this  one  has  been  made  tnW 
snugly  to  San  Francisco.  Ma7/.anovich,  the  new 
scenic  artist  who  has  made  so  successful  a  debut  in 
an  avalanche,  is  studying  the  salient  points  of  the 
city's  features,  and  Bishop  is  studying  the  ways  of  <& 
gentle  hoodlum  for  his  part  in  the  production. 

When  the  Kelly  music  is  produced  at  the  California 
this  fall  (accompanied  bv  Shakespeare's  tragedycf 
"Macbeth"),  there  will  be  "three  Richards  in  the 
field."  McKee  Rankin,  Frank  Mordant,  and  Daniel 
Harkins  will  take  turns  at  playing  the  Scottish 
Thane.  The  all-star  company  can  go  on  producing 
Macbeths,  but  it  is  feared  that  more  than  three  wiu 
puzzle  the  public.  This  was  tried  at  the  CalifornflH 
number  of  years  ago  for  Joe  Proctor's  benefit,  with 
Proctor,  Frank  Mayo,  and  McCullough  alienating 
as  Macbeth  and  Macduff.     The  result  was  ludicrous. 

Mrs.  Langtry's  little  Chinese  boy  idea  has  been 
adopted  by  Mme.  Modjeska,  who  has  captured  "a 
pure-bred  Polish  mountain  boy,"  who  is  now  four- 
teen years  old  and  partly_civilized,  having  spent* 
year  with  the  actress  in  London  and  traveling.  I  lis 
principal  occupation  is  to  serve  coffee  to  his  mistress's 
guests  and  to  quarrel  with  her  maid,  who  can  speak 
nothing  but  French.  As  the  bov  can  speak  nothing 
but  the  severest  Polish,  Mme.  Modjeska  occupies 
much  of  her  time  in  adjusting  the  frequent  ructions 
in  her  household.  Still  she  is  very  fond  of  the  boy, 
as  he  comes  from  the  district  of  which  her  father  was 
a  native. 

Bartley  Campbell's  new  play,  "  Paquita,"  has 
received  with  delight  by  the  New  York  audiences! 
damned— and  not  with  faint  praise,  but  roundly 
emphatically — by  the  critics.     The  author  was  CL__ 
before  the  curtain  twice  during  the  first  night,  and  tl 
least  once  a  night  since.     He  is  becoming  used  to  it, 
however.     One  evening  last  week,  while  standing  in 
the  lobby,  he  heard  the  audience   calling  for  him. 
Thrusting  his  hat   into  a  friend's  hand,  he 
gayly  down  a  side  aisle,  climbed  nimbly  on  th 
and  proceeded  to  make  his  little  speech.     V 
ence  were  delighted,  as  those  who   are  familiar  v.ul: 
Mr.  Campbell's  tall  proportions  can  imagine 

At  Signor  Campobello's  concert,  which  takes  place 
at  Irving  Hall  next  Tuesday  evening,  the  programme 
will  be  long  and  well   chosen.     Besides  the  fir^t  act 
of  "Don    Pasquale,"  in  which  Miss   May   Mitchell 
and    Signor    Campobello    appear,     the    tatter   will 
sing  a   ballad   of  his  own   composition,    "  M 
Command,"  Faure's  "Alleluia  d'Amour,"  and,  ini 
trio  with  Mr.  Gus  Brenner  and  Mr.  M.  A.  Thornton. 
Ricci's  "  Puoi  tornare  al  tuo  panchetto  "  ;  >i: 
chette  will   play  a   piano  solo,    Liszt's    "h 
marsch  "  ;  Karl  Formes  will  sing  Handel's  "  RuddicJ 
than  the  Cherries  "  ;  and  other  numbers  will 
dered   by  Signor  Cadenasso.    Mrs.  Westwater,  Miss 
Adele  Martel,  and  the Joran  children.     The  orchestra 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Enrico  Sorge. 

Gerald  Eyre,  an  English  actor  of  some  note,  died 
in  Melbourne,  Australia,  August  1,  of  pneumonia. 
Eyre  came  to  this  country  in  1879;  and  being  en- 
gaged by  Wallack  soon  took  a  prominent  place  On 
the  American  stage.  He  came  to  San  Francisco  In 
1881  in  the  "La  Belle  Russe  "  company,  and  again  in 
•*  The  Silver  King."  About  a  year.: 
York  because  of  trouble  with  his  wife,  irom  whom  he 
endeavored  to  obtain  a  divorce,  and  was  cngaget^H 
the  Baldwin  stock  company.  But  losing  his  place  al 
the  Baldwin,  lie  remained  unemployed  in  this  cil^^ 
sometime.  Some  months  ago  Boucicauli  ejufl 
him  and  took  him  to  Australia,  where  In-  was  nofl 
with  success  wrhcn  stricken  down  by  this  fatal  illffl 
He  was  well  liked  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  \ 
undoubtedly  possessed  of  considerable  talent. 


is  been 
s  called 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending   September  uth. 

California  Theatkk.  -Rankin  &  Rial.  Proprie- 
tors ;  !■:.  1).  Price,  Manager.  Bill,  ".*  Prisoner  fo 
Life."     Cast  as  follows  : 

Louis    XIV.,   JoM.pl)  II. .Il.md:  ("..urn    1'km  ■   ,K-   Valney 
MtKw  Rankin ;  General  deMomranl,  P.  14.  Mnrkins: la- 
rose,  C.   B,  Bishop;  Cli.ul.-.  de  IL.ivsv,  I'.  i"i.  Kay;  I  acinic* 
I.  J.  Wallace;   Fran  ois,  K.    N.     Ihayer:  Unknown,  H.  Z 
Hosworth;   Lam  bin,  Krank    VVriplil ;  Officer,    Robert 
i;.y;  Soldier,  C.  C    deem.-;    Y.dei,  J.    .1.    Kniipjn 
de  I     iiMiic-l,  Count«&s  De  Valney,  Mine,   de  Montretiil,  Mis 
Isabel  Morris;  Mignonne,  Mrs.  Mi  Kcc    Rankin;  Cour' 
de  Boissy,    Miss  Emmn  Marble:  Mine.   Mi 
[ean  Clara  Walters;  Lucy,  Miss  Helen  Rand. 

Baldwin  Thkatrk.-  -Al.  Hayman,  Manager 
Bill:  "In  His  Power."    Cast  ns  follows : 

Eugene  Lyon,  I-oins  Vklrich ;  Mm  Hastings,  I 
lej  ;  I  lr.  Cameron,  Joseph  K.  Whitin  : :  Mr,  \\  n 
ncy  Drew;  Rcrie*,  Hcnrj    Ucr^man ;    fotmson,  P.    T.   R*J 

nolds;  Captain,    L.    N.    \V I;   Marie,    Miss    I1 

thwaite;  Mrs.  walker^  Miss  Nellie  Whiting, 

Bush  Strteet  Theatre.— Chas.  I'.  Hall, 
Manager.     Haverly's  American-European  Min 
including  theCrngg  family,  Charley  Reed,  and  others 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.    Bill:  "Nanon."     Cast  as  follows : 

Nanon,  Miss  Helene  Dingeon;  Ninon,  .Miss  Kate  Mar- 
chi;  Gaston,  Miss  Philipps;  Hector,  Mr.  R.  D.  Valerga; 
D'Aiibiene,  Mr.  A.  Messmer;  La  Platre,  Mr.  W.  H.  Fnll- 
man ;  King  Louis,  Mr.  lohn  Williams ;  Marsillac,  Mr.  T. 
W.  Rochester;  Bombardmi,  Mr.  W.  Johnson. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  "  Nell 
Gwynne."     Cast  as  before. 

Grand  Opera  House.— John  A.  Stevens,  Lessee. 
Bill:    "Undine."     Cast  as  before. 

j     The    Standard    Theatre.— Cornelius  &  Mc- 
BriJe.  Managers.     Closed  during  the  week. 

i     Woodward's    Gardens,     Mission    and    Four- 
,  teenth.      Menagerie,    etc.      Performance   Saturdays 

and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Rattle  of  Waterloo.     Open  from 
i  9  a.  m.  to  ii  p.  m. 

Ignatius  Hall.— Deakin  Bros.  & ;  Co. ,  Lessees. 
Panorama  of  "Trip  Through   Japan  (Dai   Nippon 
|  Hakurankai)."     Open  from  9  to  12  A.  M.,  and  from  2 
I  to  5  and  7  to  10  P.  M. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones.— J.  B. 
I  Keys,  Manager.     Fancy  skating,  racing,  etc.* 


1      At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,   Haverly's  United 

I  American- European  Minstrels. 

I      At  the  California,  next  week,  the  stock  company  in 

"A  Prisoner  for  Life." 
1      At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
I  company  in  "  Nanon." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in   "  Undine." 
At   the  Standard,    next  week,    no    announcement 
!  has  been  made. 

At   the  Baldwin  next  week,  a  special  company  in 
"  In  His  Power." 


An  Obituary. 
Oh,  why  do  they  simulate  sugar  with  sand, 

And  mix  up  cheap  candy  with  clay? 
These  queries  are  offered  on  every  hand 
I      By  the  parents  of  babes  passed  away. 
Especially  is  this  sad  case  the  fact 

With  folks  at  10  Spring  Garden  Street, 
Where  young  Willie  Tompkins  in  ice  now  is  packed 
Because  of  a  prize  package  treat 

In  heaven  with  Lizzie. 

— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


CALIFORNIA   THEATRE. 

Rankin  &  Rial Proprietors. 

E.  D.  Price Manager. 


Dramatic  Sensation  of  the  Day ! 

Houses  Packed  to  the  Doors  by  Enthusiastic  Audiences 


A  PRISONER  FOR  LIFE. 

A  splendid  Romantic   Drama,    presented  with   marvelous 
scenery,  gorgeous  costumes,  and  a  great  cast  by 

RANKIN  &  RIAUS 
CALIFORNIA  THEATRE  COMPACT. 


NEXT    ATTRACTION— A  powerful   local   melodrama, 
STEP  BY  STEP. 

The  scenes  laid  in  San  Francisco  in  1885. 


Prices — 25,  50,  and  75  cents.     No  higher. 


IMTIAL  CONCERT- FIRST  SERIES 


BEETHOVEN    QUINTET    CLUB 

ASSISTED   BV 

MISS  LOCISE  ELLIOTT,  VOCALIST, 


Irving  Hall,  No.  139  Post  Street,  on  Thursday 
Evening*  September  17,  1885. 

Subscription  (four  concerts)   reserved  seat   included,  $2 ; 

single  concert,  reserved  seat,  75c;  general  admission,  50c. 

Ticket  office  and  hall  plan  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  music 

house,  Kearny  Street,  on  and  from  Tuesday,  September  15. 

MARCUS  M.   HENRY,   Business  Manager. 

&£p  See  Programme. 


SICNOR   CAMPOBELLO'S 

GRAND    SOCIETY    CONCERT 

AT 

Irving   nail,  on  Tuesday  Evening,  September 
151b,  1885, 

Under  distinguished  patronage  and  with  the  very  kind  co- 
operation of  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 


The  select  programme  will  conclude  with  Act  I  of 
II,  DON  Pi  SO.  I  ALE. 

Norina Miss  May  Mitchell 

Mala  testa Sig.  Campobello 

Orchestra  under  direction  of  Signor  Enrico  Sorge. 


TIVOLI    OPERA   HOlSi:. 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling   Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


By  reason  of  pending  litigation  in  reference  to  the  right  of 

production  ot  the  opera  of 

NANON. 

The  next  performance  wit!  be  deferred  a  few  days  until  the 

courts  can  determine  the  question. 

This  evening,  Saturday,  September  12,  the  opera  of 
NELL  GWYNNE. 

Miss  Helene  Dingeon  in  the  title  role. 


Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


"TRIP  THROUGH  JAPAN." 

Dai  Nippon  Hakurankai— IGNATIUS  HALL — Now  open 
Deakin  Bros.  A  Co.'n  Living  Panorama 

And  Temple  of  the  ARTS  and  INDUSTRIES  of  JAPAN. 


The  most  remarkable,  novel,  unique  and  instructive  enter- 
tainment ever  seen  in  Amcaica. 
Three  Receptions  daily — 9  to  12,  2  to  5,  7  to  10. 
Adult* 50  rents.    Children 25  .-nil,. 


».A.3sro 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  3U. 

Open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  ii  p.  m. 


Latest   European  Fashions. 

It  is  indeed  a  most  interesting  sight  to  witness  the 
movements  of  fashion  in  the  great  cities  of  the  world. 
The  ladies  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  pre- 
sent many  varied  costumes,  but  in  some  special  feat- 
ures of  dress  they  are  all  alike.  At  the  present  lime 
no  lady  in  any  of  these  centres  of  fashion  will  appear 
upon  the  boulevards  without  a  graceful  tour/atre,  or 
bustle.  The  crinoline,  or  hoop-skirt,  is  also  very 
noticeable.  Parisian  ladies  wear  these  bustles  and 
hoop-skirts  much  larger  than  in  America,  and  their 
lovely  appearance,  as  they  promenade  the  boulevards 
or  attend  the  grand  balls,  is,  indeed,  most  beautiful. 
The  currents  of  fashion  never  rest  till  they  engulf 
the  civilized  world.  In  order  that  our  ladies  may 
secure  these  latest  fashions,  Freud's  Corset  House, 
so  well  and  favorably  known  in  our  community,  has 
opened  direct  communication  with  the  leading  manu- 
facturers of  these  articles  of  toilet,  and  is  now  pre- 
pared to  supply  the  ladies  of  America  with  exactly 
the  same  model  styles  as  an;  now  worn  in  the  famous 
capitals  of  Europe.  Every  lady  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
knows  the  central  location  of  Freud's  Corset  House, 
742  and  744  Market  Street  and  10  and  12  Dupont 
Street,  and,  therefore,  should  call  at  once  and  examine 
these  latest  styles  of  fourrnt res  and  crinolines.  Freud's 
Corset  House  closes  daily  at  6  p.  M-,  except  on  Satur- 
day. 

Madame  Judic  has  been  engaged  to  follow  Carle- 
ton's  Opera  Company,  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  The 
London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
Mr.  George  W.  Smalley,  says  :  "  The  pieces  which 
compose  Madame  Judic's  repertoire  are  not  adapted 
for  the  family.  They  are  among  the  most  daring 
which  have  ever  been  presented  on  any  stage  what- 
ever. 1  don't  know  that  the  married  world  of  New 
York  will  be  much  the  worse  for  seeing  them.  But  it 
is  right  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  should  under- 
stand in  advance  that  in  Paris  these  pieces  are  not 
thought  fit  for  girls  to  see." 


EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS,  CENERAL  AUCTIONEERS 

Office  and  Salesroom,  22  Montgomery  St. 


WEDNESDAY. 

WEDNESDAY SEPTEMBER  1«.  1SS3 

At  12  o'clock  .11. 
ON     THE     PREMISES, 

Southeast  corner  of 

CALIFORNIA  AND  FRANKLIN  STS., 

Bl'   CATALOJUE, 

AT     AUCTION. 


SPECIAL  CREDIT  SALE 

Of  that  Magnificent 

15©    FEET    FRONTAGE 

Southeast  Corner  of 

CALIFORNIA  AND  FRANKLIN  STS., 

As  a  Wliole  or  in  Seven  Large  Subdivisions. 


FRAJVKLI.N  STREET. 
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Being  without  any  exception  the  choicest  Residence  Sites  in 
this  city,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  E.  F.  HALL,  Esq. 
These  lots  command  an  elegant  view  of  the  Bay  and  the 
Mission.  The  surroundings  arc  fully  established — all  of  the 
very  best.  In  the  immediate  viciniu  are  the  palatial  resi- 
dences of  Wra.  Willis,  Esq.,  M.  H.  de  Young,  Esq.,  J. 
Brandenstein,  Esq.,  M.  Hiller,  Esq.,  Wm.  Norris,.Esq., 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope,  C.  F.  S.  Talbott,  Esq.;  Dr.  W.  F.  Mc- 
Nutt,  and  many  oth^r  of  our  first  citizens.  Cable  roads 
and  every  convenience  that  heart  can  call  for.  This  oppor- 
tunity is  without  any  exception  the  best  that  has  been  of- 
fered this  year  to  obtain  a  location  for  a  home  that  has 
everything  in  its  favor. 

AT  12.30  O'CLOCK  I\  M., 

Immediately  after  the  sale  of  the  Real  Estate,  we  will  sell, 
by  catalogue,  the  magnificent 

Parlor,  Library.  Drawing-room,  Diniug-rooni, 
and  Clianibi-r 

3P  XT  "SUES  I  "S?  XT  DR.  E 

OF  SAID  RESIDENCE. 

One  elaborate  Oak  Inlaid  and  Buhrled-paneled  Set,  costing 
$3,000;  Mantel  Mirror,  French  plate,  oak  frame;  rich 
Mantel  Clock  and  Ornaments;  Velvet  and  Body  Brussels 
Carpels  ;  elegant  Oil  Paintings  by  local  and  foreign  artists; 
best  English  and  French  Line  Engravings,  etc.,  etc. 

•    Also,  at  I2.S6  o'clock  P.  M.,  Sue 

ELEGAXT  COTTAGE  HOUSE 

On  the  premises,  built  in  the  best  manner,  and  will  be  sold 

t'.mh  all  the  choice  plumbing,  etc. 

Also,  the  Lodge  Building 

On  the  southeast  comer  of  the  lot.     Tht:  buildings  must  be 
removed  within  ten  days. 

EASTON  A   i  I  mtllM.i  . 

Auctioneers. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  G 


OF  SAX   FRANCISCO, 

428  TO  432  PINE  STREET,  NEXT  TO  THE  CALIFORNIA  MARKET, 

Have  just  received  a  shipment  or 

THE    CELEBRATED    CLYSMIC    MINERAL  WATER. 

Price  for  Quarts,  per  case  of  50  bottles,  So;   per  doz.,  S2.50.     For  pints, per  case  of  ioo  bottle  ,  ;  j_[  ;  per  doz.,  S1.75. 
Also,  a  small  shipment  of  the  famous 

RUSSIAN    BREAKFAST    TEA, 

Sueb   as    is    used   in    Ibc    Imperial    Russian    Household,  Price,  $1.35  per  ponnd.  And 

FORMOSA    OOLONG    TEA, 

The  choices!  ever  imported  to  San  Francisco.  Price,  $1.25  per  potiud. 

GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO.'S 

OLIVE       OXX. 

Is  the  purest  and  best.     It  is  procured  from  the  choicest  French  Olives  and  put  up  expressly  for  our  Fine  Family  Trade, 

and  imported  direct  under  our  own  label  from  France.         Price  per  case  of  12  Quart  Bottles,  $7.25; 

per  Bottle,  65c.         Price  per  case  of  25  pint  Bottles,  $7-75;  per  Bottle,  35c. 


G-OXorSHSl&G-,   EO"WE^   <g£   CO. 

Successors  to  LEREMSATM,  GOLDIiEKG  A  BOWES, 

428,  430,  433  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  TELEPHONE  No.  1. 

General  reduction  in  prices.       Send  for  our  New  Catalogue  of  Prices. 


WILLIAM  J.  DINCEE, 

REAL  ESTATE  AUCTIONEER 

4C0  and  4t>?  Eighth  Street.  Oakland. 


EASTON    &    ELDRIDGE, 
So.  22  Montgomery  Street, San  Francisco. 


ASSIGNEES 


OF    THE     PROPERTIES    OF 

A.  W.  BOWMAN  AND  C.  W.  HATHAWAY, 

Magnificently  located  and  rare  selections  of 

Oakland,  Piedmont,  Temescal,  and 
Fruit  Vale 

REAL  ESTATE 

In  large  subdivisions  of  from 

I  TO  12  ACRES  EACH 
PEREMPTORY  AUCTION 
S  -A-  TXT  3R,  ID  -ATST 

SEPTEMBER  IS,  1885, 

Al   3   o'clock    P.    M.,    at    Salesroom. 

460  AND  462  EIGHTH  STREET,  OAKLAND, 

COMPRISING 

14  Elegant  Suburban  Homes  sites  at  Piedmont, 

or  from  1  to  S  Acre*  Each, 

commanding  an  endless  view;  situated  in  the  celebrated 
WARM   BELT  and  surrounded  by  the  finest  residences. 

Also—  Hi  sightly  subdivisions  at  Tcmcseal,  of 
from  i  to  6  acres  each,  on  line  of  NEW  BROADWAY  and 
the  proposed  EXTENSION  OF  THE  S.  P.  C.  R.  R. 
High  ground,  handsome  surroundings,  and  rich  soil. 

AIs<>-::  siilHlivisions  or  l'i  acres  each,  on  High 
Street,  north  of  county  road,  at  FRUIT  VALE.  Fine  land 
and  convenient  of  access. 

ALSO  IN  OAKLAND, 

An  elegant  residence  lot,  40x1. V),  on  the  west  side 
of  ALICE  STREET,  north  of  Thirteenth  Street. 

Also — A  desirable  and  prospective  business 
lot,  i  Ktso,  on  BROADWAY,  NORTH  OF  DURANT 
STREET.  SECURE  DIAGRAM  CATALOGUE.  SEE 
THE  PROPERTIES,  AND  REMEMBER  THE  SALE 

15  PEREMPTORY. 

TERMS  CASH — But  where  purchasers  desire,  we  can 
arrange  for  them  to  borrow  one-half  the  purchase  price  at 
banking  rates  of  interest. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

WILLIAM  J.   EHM.1.I-. 
Nos.  460  and  462  Eighth  Street,  Oakland. 

EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE,  2a  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  or  CHICKERING  &  THOMAS,  Aitoroeys- 
at-Law,  214  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FALL  OPEMXG. 

We    have    just    received    our    new    stock    of 

FALL     A.VD    WINTER     GOODS,     consisting    or 

Suitings,   Trouserings,  and    Overcoatings,   in 

all  tlie  latest   designs  and   shades.      All  onr 

work  receives    our  individual   attention,  and 

we  guarantee  style  and  workmanship  or  the 

best.       We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  call 

and  examine  our  goods. 

REEVE  A  STAAIE, 

Tailoring  Parlors, 

Corner  Kearny  and  Geary  Streets, 

San    Francisco. 
Entrance,  \o.  10  Geary. 


FOR  FFRMTrRE, 

PIANOS,    PAIKTDSCS,    MIRRORS.    TRI'MiS. 

CASES,  etc..  a!  S.  F.  STORAGE  « AREHOI  iSE, 
J35  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  Onpoul.  J.  11. 
Pierce  successor  or  J.  U.  Moll  «V  Co.,  Proprl- 
elor. 


THE    WAKEFIELD 

RATTA\  COMPANY'S 

HOOD-TOP   BABY   CARRIACES. 

THE  HOOD 

Is  the  very  best 
style  of  Top  yet 
Invented,  it  Is 
simple*    dni-ii- 

ble,  easily  ad- 
justed, and  the 
most  complete 
PROTECTION 
F  It  ii  II  THE 
WEATHER. 

Prices, 

$18.00,  $20.00, 

$25.00,  $30.00, 

644     MARKET     STREET. 


THE  Bl'RK  FOLOIXG  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortaole.     Opens 
and  closes  with   Bedding  and   Pit- 
all    in    place.     Thirty    styles. 
The  cats  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.      Their  use  saves 
rent.    Prices  reduced.    Send 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
very  nem  and  rery  cheap,     II    H.  fJ  HON*  A  CO.. 
N  .  Soj  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION, 

Phelan's  Itiilldtllg.   Rooms  0,8,  9,  10,  II. 

Entrance,  >*o<J  Market  Street,     Gas  Specialists; 

positively  extract  teeth  without  pain;  only  office  that  makes 
and  gives  the  celebrated  "Colton  Gas;"  established  in  1663; 
over  15,000  references ;  also,  performs  all  operations  in  Den- 


FIRST-CLASS 

PASSENGERS 

Can  obtain  the  best  accommodations  by  the  short  line  of  the 

Chicago,   Milwaukee,   and   si.    Paul    Railway 

to  all  points   East  and   Europe,  by  applying  ;it   Ro,   l.'W 
.Montgomery  Street. 

CHAS,  E.  FAIRBANK,  Traffic  Agent. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


WE  LEAD!— OTHERS  FOLLOW  ! 


See  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  bnyin?.| 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


19  Pest  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERiAN  &  00. 

119      MONTGOMERY     STREET. 

ESTABLISHED    1851. 

DIAMONDS  and  OTHER  PRECIOTS  STONES,  and  the  latest 
novelties  in  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE  constantly  on  hand. 


ZEATINE 

A  Xcw  Cereal  Food  for 

BREAKFAST. 


uriiiir  o  i  nmn  nmiin 

X-    *    FACTORY   COR.  CLAY  AND  POLK  STREETS,  S.  F.    * 


*-& 


GEORGE  3IORROW  &  CO., 
[Established  1854.1 


HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 


SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIAL1Y. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.     Telephone  >'o.  35. 

H.  31.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MEBCHA.VTS, 
309  Bansojne  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W3I.  T.   COLE3IAN  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.  CHESEBROLGH.  W.  H.  D1MOND. 

WILLI AMS,  DI3IOND  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York,  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION   MERCHANT 

313,  315  DAVIS  STREET, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited 
Quick  sales;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415- 

SECOND-HAND  TYPE 

FOR     SALE. 


Old  Style  Bourgeois 800  ponnds 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Minion 350  pounds 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style   Nonpareil 200  pounds 

(Mure  or  less). 
Together  with  Job  and  Display  Type.     Dress  lately  in  use 
on  Argonaut.     Will  be  delivered  m  case  and  tied  up,  in 
good  order,  when  desired  by  purchaser.     Apply  to 

PALMER  A  KEY, 

405  and  40T  Sansonie  Street. 


BIG  OFFER.'r^J-V'vE 

[  AWAY   iooo  Self-operating    Washing    Machines.     If 
I  you  want  one  send  us  your  name,  P.  O.  and  express  of- 
fice ai  on ■:--.    The  National  Co.,  23  De>' St-> N- v- 


Originatori  of  tlie  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEX,  POKTER  &  CO., 

Fl.NF.KAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Gcaiy-  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  B.  COHEN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


ART-PAINTED,  PLAIN.  &  GLAZED 

TILES 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311,  313,  315,  and  317  Market  Street. 


iicremiUTirg-iiiyij  nnmr 

PREJUDSCE    !S   A   THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  you  of  Many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  improved — 
are  not  hard  nor  dry — will  always  smoke  free  and  moist — will  not  crumble  in  the  pocket 
nor  "catch  you  in  the  throat" 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change,  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer,  send 
to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 

Enclose  Three  Red  Stamps.  WH.  g.  KIMBALL  A  CO.,  Rochester,  \.  ¥. 


It    is  one  of  the  Cheapest   roods  that  rati  be 
lived  in  the  Family. 

It    secures   Health  and  Strength    Tor  Oltl  and 

Young,  vvi£h  economy  aud 

pleasure  in  eating. 

I  It  is  a  Twice-Cooked   Food,  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

Prepared    lor    the    Table    In 

FIVE   MINUTES. 

It   Is  as   pure  as  erystals,   and   white  as  the 

falling  snow. 

It  ts   put  up   in  packages   or  2J-<   pound*,  nod 
Tor  sale  liy  all  Grocers. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER! 


Cheapest — Simplest— Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
ai  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  HaU  Type-Writer, 

123  California  Street,  S.  F. 


Steinvvay  <&-  Son's,  I  Ernest  Gnbler, 

Kranich  A  Bach,  |  and  C.  Roenlscli 


iLMOS!! 


M.  GRAY,  206  POST  STREET, 


SAM  FKAXCISCO. 


CHARLES   R.  ALLEN, 

120  ESEAEE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in   House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.    Telephone  308. 


THE    UNIVERSAL    FAVORITE! 


i  t 


THE  LIGHT-Rl  \M\G 

HOUSEHOLD 


j  > 


SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offer, 
which  is  equivalent  to  three 

months*  trial. 

Samuel  HiH  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  St. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel,  S.  T. 


WANTED  Ud-J&S 


GAY  BROS.,  JABiirelny  Street,  N.  Y". 


X&  :E 


0"v.a.: 


MRS.    DR.    BEIGHLE 

Has  removed  to  St.  Cloud,  No.  4IS  Sntter  Street, 
Galvanic    Healer  —  Natural    Battery.      Diagnosis 

without  questioning.     Hours,  1  104;  Ladies  and  Children 
only. 


JOHN    GASH, 

ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  andSansome,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia.    Take  elevator 


THOMAS  A.   JONES. 


PAUL   LOTZ. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIO, 

838  MARKET  ST.,  OPPOSITE  FOURTH, 
For  tlte  very  fittest  Photographs. 


411  413  41  415    SANSOMB  ST.S.E 
imitoriers  of  all  kinds  ul  faper 


STARTLING,  TIMELY,  AND  TRIE ! 


HURCH   OF  ROME 


By  Father  Chiniquy. 

The  most  complete  and  powerful  presentation  of  facts 
against  Romanism  ever  published.  It  treats  of  the  social, 
civil,  religious,  and  educational  claims  of  Popery.  The 
author  labored  many  years  in  its  production.  Clergymen, 
teachers,  politicians,  heads  of  families,  and  every  lover  of 
his  country  should  own  a  copy.  842  pages,  large  Svo, 
cloth,  handsome  gilt  side  and  back  stamp,  with  steel  front- 
ispiece. Price,  $5.00.  Sold  only  by  subscription.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  CRAIG  &  BARLOW,  Publishers 
170  Madison  Street,  Chicago.  Rev.  Charles  ChiniQUY, 
St.  Anne,  Kankakee  County,  111. 


MARBLE   WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,  made  of  ONT.V,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and  Head- 
stones. W.  H.  MrCOKMH'K.  827  Market  St. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RFNXING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  Sewing  Machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way.  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFC.  CO. 
303  Suiter  Street,  S:in   I  r.t...  i-< ... 


JOHN  T.  CTTTING  &  CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS. 

23  and  25  .  .■tliiorn::'  Streel,  Situ  r'rtim'i.eo. 

MERIT   WILL   TELL! 


Has  taken  the  First-class  Medal  at  New  Orleans  Exposition 
for  the  HIGH  GRADE 

Agents,  PASCAL,  DFBEDAT  A  CO.,  43S  anil  4*8 
Jackson  Street. 


FRED.  M.  OTIS,  AGENT, 

309,  311  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  best  and  purest  of  California  Wines  and 
Brandies. 


cto: 


L  ! 


First-class  Private  Boarding. 

Close  to  California  Street  cable  cars,  three  blocks  from  Kear- 
ny Street;  healthiest  and  finest  location  in  the  ,. 
mandins*  an  unsurpassed  view  of  mountain  and  Iw 
somely  furnished  suitsand  single  rooms;  elegant  tk  ■ 
house,  with  Harvey  hot  water  heaters  and  all   modern  im- 
provements; just  decorated  throughout ;  mu-i  i  .. 
appreciated;  a  quiet,  desirable  home  rarel- 
82S  Powell  Street.  MRS.  J.  SAM  ORI>. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

The  Leading  Private   Board  i  11  g-Uo  use  in  San 

FrancKeo. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.     Located  at  (JK 
709  and  71 1  Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Sut  it.-  - : 
and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street  cable  road.     House 
is  supplied   with   Elevator,  Telephone,  and  two    A 
District  Telegraphs.     Prices  according  to  location  of  rxun. 
MRS.  J.   G.   HARDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL 


A.  D.  SIIAKON.     -     - 


LESSEE' 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  (dock  in 
Hie  centre  or  San  Francisco.  It  is  Cite  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  El  is  Fire  and  KarthuunlU* 
proof.  It  has  Five  elevator--.  Every  room  It 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect. A  hath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  Ul 
rooms  are  easy  of  neccs- from  broad,  light  cor- 
ridors. The  central  court.  Illuminated  by  the 
electric  light.  Its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad 
balconies,  its  carriage*  vt  ay,  and  lis  tropical 
plants,  Is  a  feature  hitherto  tinkiiown  tn  Amer- 
ican hotels,  Gm-si*  eiiterlalnetl  on  either  the 
American  orEiiropean  plan.  The  res tau rani  1» 
the  Finest  In  the  city. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
$        TRY  IT  !■'.- 


Li, 
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"The  first  half-year,"  says  the  New  York  Nation,  "always 
rikes  the  tone  of  the  new  administration."  The  first  half- 
:ar  is  the  period  which  gives  expression  to  the  President's 
irtisan  views  rather  than  to  his  policy  of  government, 
uring  the  first  half-year  there  is  an  extra  session  of  the 
;nate  for  confirmation  of  appointments.  Not  till  Congress 
■sembles  does  the  real  work  of  national  administration  be- 
n.  The  Nation  says  "  it  has  been  demonstrated,  to  the 
>rnprehension  of  the  blindest  partisan,  that  the  public  inter- 


ests are  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  one  party  as  another."  Now, 
as  we  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  blind  partisans,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  say  that  this  "demonstration"  has  not  yet  been 
made.  Whether  Mr.  Cleveland's  term  of  four  years  will  or 
will  not  result  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Federal  treasury,  in 
the  payment  of  rebel  claims,  or  loss  of  fruits  of  the  war,  or 
in  a  moral,  political,  and  social  "  set-back,"  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  And  whether  the  apprehension  of  a  "clean 
sweep  of  office-holders  ,;  and  the  "consequent  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  civil  service  "  is  to  take  place  or  not,  has  not  as 
yet  been  definitely  settled.  On  the  fourth  day  of  this  month 
one-eighth  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  term  had  expired,  and  on  that 
day  one-eighth  of  the  Republicans  holding  office  had  been 
replaced  by  Democrats,  and  the  work  of  displacement  is  now 
proceeding  with  commendable  diligence.  Of  the  positions 
covered  by  the  civil  service  law,  where  removals  are  made 
"  only  for  cause,"  the  "  cause  "  for  removal  has  been  easily 
found.  The  crime  of  "  offensive  partisanship  "  has  been  in- 
vented, and  by  order  of  Mr.  Vilas,  the  Postmaster-General, 
every  member  of  Congress  and  every  prominent  Democrat 
throughout  the  country  has  been  designated  as  the  tribi.-nal 
to  determine  whether  the  Republican  incumbent  was  suffi- 
ciently offensive  to  entitle  him  to  be  removed.  In  the  depart- 
mental service  at  Washington,  especjally  in  the  Treasury, 
State,  and  Postoffice  departments,  heads  have  dropped  un- 
der the  official  guillotine  with  promptness  and  dispatch. 
There  are  twenty-three  hundred  postoffices  filled  by  Presi- 
dential appointment  and  Senate  confirmation.  This  in  six 
months  would  give  Mr.  Cleveland  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  opportunities  from  natural  causes  to  fill  offices  result- 
ing from  expiration  of  service,  death,  or  resignation.  He 
has  already  made  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  appoint- 
ments of  postmasters  in  six  months.  There  are  forty-nine 
thousand  fourth-class  offices  filled  by  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. One-eighth  of  this  number  is  six  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five.  Mr.  Vilas  has  removed  six  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  nine,  and  the  machine  is  just  ge  - 
ting  into  good  working  order.  The  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions has  removed  one-fourth  of  the  surgeons — an  office  to 
which  the  pi'inciples  of  the  civil  sen-ice  law  would  apply,  if  to 
any.  And  this  is  what  the  Nation  styles  "a  check  to  the  spoils 
doctrine,"  and  commends  it  as  the  "  chief  merit  of  the  ad- 
ministration." Had  not  this  administration  come  into  power 
under  promise  of  civil  service  reform,  and  been  aided  by  the 
votes  of  Republicans  who  considered  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  as  more  important 
than  any  other  question  involved  in  the  election,  we  should 
not  regard  Mr.  Cleveland's  conduct  as  open  to  criticism  in 
this  respect.  It  has  unfortunately  become  the  rule  of  our 
government  to  change  its  subordinate  officials  as  well  as  its 
heads  of  departments  upon  the  coming  to  power  of  the  op- 
position party.  A  Democratic  administration  introduced 
the  spoils  system,  and  it  was  believed  by  enough  Republi- 
cans that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  sincere  in  his  desire,  and  fixed  in 
his  determination  to  correct  this  evil,  that  they  made  him  Presi- 
dent. The  opportunity  is  afforded,  during  the  four  years  of 
the  Presidential  office,  to  change  all  the  officials  holding  by 
fixed  terms,  and  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  his  cabinet  officials  intend  to  make  a  clean  and  complete 
sweep  of  every  Republican  official.  He  has  entered  upon 
his  task  with  zeal,  and  now,  at  the  expiration  of  one-eighth 
of  his  term,  more  than  one-eighth  of  all  official  heads  are  in 
the  bloody  basket  of  decapitation.  We  are  not  inclined  to 
criticise  with  severity  the  appointments  that  have  been  made. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Democratic  party  has  enough 
intelligent  and  honorable  men  in  its  ranks  to  fill  all  the  of- 
fices of  this  government.  We  quite  appreciate  the  pressure 
that  is  being  brought  upon  the  administration  to  secure  re- 
movals and  appointments.  We  know  how  hungry  and  how 
lean  have  become  these  party  kine  who  for  twenty-four  years 
have  stood  outside  the  corral  eating  husks.  Our  sympathy 
is  not  very  pronounced  for  the  Republican  cattle  that  have 
been  stuffing  themselves  upon  the  inside.  We  are  weary  of 
rings  and  bosses,  and  nothing  affords  us  more  pleasure  than 
to  see  a  corrupt  Republican  official  lose  his  place.  But 
knowing  as  we  do  that,  as  a  rule,  the  incumbents  of  govern- 
ment positions  are  honest  men,  and,  knowing  also  that  a 
secure  and  permanent  term  of  office  contributes  to  their 
efficiency,  we  are  sorry  to  see  them  displaced  simply  to  give 


position  to  some  "  offensive  Democratic  partisan."  Mr. 
Cleveland  gave  to  the  country  the  strongest  assurance  that 
his  official  conduct  in  the  Presidential  office  would  be  gov- 
erned by  the  rules  of  the  civil  service  law  and  the  principles 
of  civil  service  reform.  It  looks  to  us  very  much  as  though 
he  did  not  intend  to  act  up  to  his  promise,  nor  to  keep  the 
pledges  which  he  made,  both  before  and  after  his  election. 
If  at  the  end  of  his  official  term  we  shall  find  that  no  Repub- 
lican continues  in  office,  but  that  "cause"  has  been  discovered 
for  turning  them  all  out,  we  shall  have  less  respect  for  Mr. 
Grover  Cleveland  than  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  maintain. 
We  shall  think  him  less  sincere  than  our  Mugwump  friends 
and  editors  now  seem  to  consider  him. 


The  Chronicle  has  become  a  confirmed  railroad  maniac  of 
late.  The  disease,  having  passed  through  its  more  active 
stages,  has  now  settled  into  the  chronic  form.  One  of  the 
saddest  of  all  possible  sights  is  to  visit  one  of  our  insane  asy- 
lums, and  there,  standing  about,  one  sees  the  babbling 
idiot,  or  hears  him  murmuring  to  himself  in  subdued  mono- 
tone, with  just  sense  enough  to  get  in  the  sun  when  it  is  cool 
or  in  the  shade  when  it  is  warm.  If  one  listens  acutely  he  may- 
catch  here  and  there  a  stray  word,  to  indicate  that  in  the 
mind  of  the  imbecile  dreamer  there  still  lingers  the  remem- 
brance ofsc  former  mania,  and  when  aroused  he  will  recall 
his  frenzied  h  nories  and  give  tongue  to  his  old  ravings.  So 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  having  passed  the  feverish 
condition  of  the  Sand-lot  and  New  Constitution  times,  when, 
as  to  the  bull  in  the  arena,  everything  seemed  red,  so  to  this 
"  workingmen's"  journal  everything  seems  vicious  that  is 
done  by  the  corporation.  Special  contracts,  exorbitant  fares 
and  freights,  unjust  discriminations,  oppressive  exactions, 
illegal  seizure  of  lands  and  sales  at  unjust  prices,  improper 
interference  in  political  affairs,  bribery  of  courts,  lobbying  in 
legislative  bodies,  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  and  all  the  other 
vices  which  may  be  charged  to  wealth  and  successful  enter- 
prise, were  heaped  upon  the  railroad  builders.  Now,  since 
the  special  contract  system  has  been  abandoned ;  fares  adjust- 
ed to  the  satir'  iction  of  the  business  and  traveling  public  ; 
when  one  hrm  .  no  more  of  discriminations  ;  when  most  of 
the  desirable  lands  are  in  the  hands  of  buyers  ;  when  the 
railroad  has  closed  its  political  bureau  and  retired  from  poli- 
tics, and  the  charge  of  bribing  courts  and  judges  has  fallen 
to  the  ground  and  died  out,  and  the  necessity  for  a  legislative 
lobby  no  longer  exists,  and  railroad  tax  questions  have  been 
settled  by  the  courts  and  by  acceptance  of  payments  under 
judicial  decrees  ;  and  now,  when,  by  reason  of  competing 
roads  north  and  south,  almost  the  last  and  least  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  heretofore  existed  between  railroad  corpora- 
tions and  the  business  class  have  been  adjusted  and  finally 
settled ;  and  now  that  the  Chronicle  can  find  nothing  of 
which  it  can  justly  complain — it,  like  the  mumbling  idiot  of 
the  imbecile  ward  of  an  insane  asylum,  in  grumbling  mono- 
tone talks  to  itself,  and  occasionally  arouses  itself  to  a  mo- 
mentary raving  over  some  imagined  railroad  grievance.  A 
little  while  ago,  we,  its  faithful  readers,  were  entertained  by 
a  serious  complaint  that  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  had 
entered  into  some  nefarious  special  arrangement  by  means 
of  which  the  tea  crop  of  China,  India,  and  Japan  was  to  be 
transported  across  the  continent,  through  our  city*  and  port 
of  San  Francisco,  and  by  way  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road. It  was  not  only  being  carried  too  cheaply,  but  too 
rapidly.  It  was  being  hurried  over  land  at  a  rate  of  speed 
equaling  that  with  which  travelers  were  transferred,  and  at  a 
rate  of  compensation  ruinously  low.  Then,  again,  we,  its 
regular  readers,  recall  the  lugubrious  howl  which  went  up 
from  the  "  live  journal "  when,  by  some  hocus-pocus  of  in 
iquitous  consolidation  and  a  system  of  wicked  leases,  a  com- 
pany incorporated  in  Kentucky  successfully  carried  out  the 
criminal  design  of  paying  dividends  to  leased  lines,  and  act- 
ually consummated  the  nefarious  and  diabolical  scheme  of 
giving  us  a  through  transcontinental  railroad,  with  its  western 
terminus  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
Again,  after  the  Chronicle  and  other  patriotic  journals,  aided 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  so  damaging  railroad  credits,  by  endeavoring  to 
take  from  the  CaliforrPi  and  Oregon  road  its  land  grants,  as 
to  compel  it  to  desist  u  rk  and  give  up  the  project  of  con- 
necting the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  Willamette — the 
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States  of  California  and  Oregon — by  rail,  this  company  has 
now  the  audacity  to  resume  that  work,  and  has  already  sent 
some  hundreds  of  laborers,  with  tools  and  provisions,  to  the 
mountain  passes  in  the  north,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes 
of  the  Chronicle)  has,  with  premeditated  malice,  entered 
upon  the  task  of  bringing  back  to  our  merchants  and  farm- 
ers, our  traders  and  manufacturers,  our  mechanics  and  mid- 
dlemen, the  lost  trade  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territo- 
ries. Another  iniquitous  project  has  just  been  consummated 
by  this  villainous  and  grasping  corporation — it  has  sent  gra- 
tuitously to  the  late  fair  at  New  Orleans  innumerable  car- 
loads of  the  productions  of  our  State.  Our  grains,  miner- 
als, fruits,  wines,  machinery,  and  inventions  have  been 
wantonly  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  by  this  infamous 
railroad  corporation,  thus  exposing  our  fruitful  and  attractive 
land  to  the  invasion  of  Eastern  immigrants.  It  is  actually 
paying  out  thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  aid  of  immigra- 
tion societies,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  villainous  scheme  is 
nearly  consummated  which,  if  successful,  will  bring  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  to  California  ;  we  have  reason  to  fear  they  will 
overrun  the  country  and  capture  it,  and  many  of  them 
will  send  for  their  wives  and  their  families  to  occupy  it — 
a  class  of  persons  whom,  having  once  settled  down,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  drive  away.  If  this  railroad  company 
would  allow  the  proprietor  of  the  Chronicle  to  manage 
the  railroads  in  this  State,  we  should  never  hear  more  of 
complaints  against  them,  and  we  are  sure  the  company  would 
increase  its  business  largely.  The  Chronicle  has  been  so 
successful  in  its  dealings  with  the  community,  and  its  course 
has  been  so  popular,  and  its  proprietor  so  universally  es- 
teemed, that  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  feel  equally 
confident  of  his  ability  to  manage  the  transportation  business 
of  the  Stale.  One  of  the  pet  devices  by  which  the  Chronicle 
would  increase  the  carrying  of  merchandise,  and  give  un- 
bounded popularity  to  the  directors  of  the  company,  is  for 
the  road  to  transport  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  and  especially 
of  the  productions  of  the  Stale,  at  such  price  as  would  give  a 
guarantee  to  the  shipper  that  he  would  make  a  profit  upon 
his  venture.  To  illustrate:  the  fruit-grower  ships  oranges, 
lemons,  figs,  pears,  peaches,  and  other  perishable  fruits  ; 
in  event  that  the  Eastern  market  is  over-stocked,  or  that 
fruits  from  other  States  and  Europe  come  into  ruinous 
competition,  or  lhat  from  bad  packing  or  climate  the  fruit 
shall  rot,  and  the  venture  prove  disastrous,  the  railroad  com- 
pany shall  rebate  freight  charges  and  divide  with  shippers 
the  loss  of  the  ventures.  In  event  of  large  profits  to  the  con- 
signors, they  must  pay  a  reasonable  freight.  In  case  of 
grains,  dried  fruits,  wool,  hops,  etc.,  etc.,  the  tariff  in  all  cases 
to  be  arranged  with  reference  to  the  price  of  these  commodi- 
ties in  Eastern  markets,  so  that  the  buyer  of  wheat  purchas- 
ing in  this  market,  and  knowing  the  value  of  wheat  at  New 
York  or  Liverpool,  can  make  his  business  venture  without 
the  least  fear  of  loss.  The  railroad  corporations  would  thus 
stand  in  the  position  of  insurers,  freight  money  being  simply 
a  premium  to  cover  cost  of  transportation  and  danger  of  loss 
by  depreciation  of  market  values.  If  the  proprietor  of  the 
Chronicle  had  managed  the  affairs  of  the  railroad  corpora- 
tions of  California,  there  would  have  been  no  controversy 
over  the  question  of  taxes,  because  if  the  owners  of  railroads 
were  as  successful  in  securing  low  assessments  as  the  owners 
of  newspapers,  the  amount  of  taxes  would  not  be  worth  while 
quarreling  over.  The  newspapers  of  San  Francisco  are  not 
assessed  at  two  per  cent,  of  their  value.  The  proprietor  of 
the  Chronicle  claims  that  his  circulation  is  larger  by  ten 
thousand  daily  than  any  other  journal;  that  he  is  making  a 
net  profit  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
and  that  his  newspaper  is  worth  more  than  one  million  dol- 
lars, and  he  pays  taxes  upon  an  assessed  value  of  seventeen 
thousand  dollars.  Almost  the  entire  value  of  newspaper 
Property  in  San  Francisco  escapes  taxation  through  the  dis- 
honesty of  its  owners  and  the  cowardice  of  municipal  and 
State  officers,  who  have  not  the  courage  to  do  their  sworn 
duty  where  the  press  is  concerned.  And  yet,  from  one  end  of 
the  State  to  the  other,  and  from  the  pen  of  every  unprinci- 
pled editor,  the  tongue  of  every  unretained  pettifogger  and 
demagogue,  there  goes  up  the  unceasing  clamor  that  the  rail- 
roads do  not  pay  their  taxes.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  prop- 
erty in  the  Stale  lhat  does  not  largely  escape  taxation,  except 
real  estate  and  the  property  of  corporations.  The  goods 
and  merchandise  of  the  trader,  crops  and  movable  chat- 
tels, personal  property,  household  goods,  works  of  art, 
money  bonded  (not  on  mortgage)  and  money  not  rep- 
resenting banking  and  other  corporate  capital,  does  not  pay 
on  twenty  per  cent,  of  its  real  value.  It  skulks,  and  hides, 
and  lies,  and  perjures  itself  to  escape  taxes,  and  the  class  of 
property-owners  who  sneak,  and  hide,  and  lie  with  the  most 
audacity,  and  makes  the  most  fuss  about  other  people's  de- 
linquencies, are  the  newspaper-owners,  lawyers,  and  politi- 
cians who  have  less  properly  than  any  other  class  to  tax,  and 
are  more  unprincipled  lhan  anybody  else  in  escaping  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  on  what  they  have.  This  article  is  becuining 
tiresome,  although  the  topic  is  not  half  exhausted,  so  we  will 
just  close  it  with  a  "  misery  "  dash. 

♦■ 

There  seems  to  be  no  very  good  reason   why  we  may  not 
obviate  the  necessity  of  both  corporate  and  municipal  organ- 


izations by  turning  the  management  of  all  our  affairs  over  to 
the  newspapers.  The  Chronicle  could  occupy  itself  in  run- 
ning the  railroads  of  the  State  and  in  managing  Claus  Spreck- 
els's  sugar  refinery,  and  in  taking  upon  itself-the  responsibil- 
ity of  governing  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  Bulletin  could 
devote  its  leisure  moments  to  running  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  San  Francisco.  First,  it  would  be  necessary  for  one 
of  its  editors  to  write  out  a  new  charter,  in  which  the  duties 
of  its  respective  editors  would  be  fully  defined.  The  street 
department  with  its  sewers,  parks,  and  public  streets,  would 
be  given  over  to  one  of  its  staff.  The  fire  department  and 
health  office,  with  the  hospitals,  to  another.  The  police  de- 
partment to  a  third,  while  all  questions  of  finance,  taxation, 
issuance  of  bonds,  the  One-twelfth  Act,  together  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law,  would  be  under  the 
direct  control  of  its  proprietor  and  editor-in-chief.  To  the 
Call  would  be  assigned  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Irish,  by  fixing  such  a  tariff  for  small  advertisements  and  for 
the  wants  of  servant  girls  that  no  other  newspaper  would  find 
it  profitable  to  interfere  in  this  branch  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. The  running  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works 
would  devolve  upon  the  joint  management  of  the  Bulletin 
and  Call.  Messrs.  Fitch  &  Pickering  would  go  into  a 
"committee  of  the  whole''  to  ascertain  how  much  money 
private  persons,  associating  themselves  together  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  corporation  for  the  prosecution  of  a  private  and  per- 
sonal enterprise,  should  be  permitted  to  make.  This  joint 
committee  of  two  persons  could  say  to  the  reading  public, 
take  our  two  papers,  "  both  daily,"  and  we  will  so  reduce  the 
price  of  water  that  you  will  find  that  the  cost  of  bread  does 
not  equal  the  aggregate  of  your  water  and  newspaper  bills 
combined.  The  principle  would  be  established  that  the  con- 
sumers of  a  salable  commodity  would  have  the  right  to  fix 
the  price  they  will  pay  for  it.  This  principle  would  apply  to 
the  baker,  milkman,  grocer,  butcher,  and  to  the  vender  of  all 
indispensable  merchandise,  including  water,  except  to  the 
newspaper  proprietor;  and  our  citizens  would  be  compelled, 
if  they  consented  to  read  the  Call,  to  pay  fifteen  cents  a  week 
for  each  journal  to  the  carrier,  under  penalty  of  having  it 
"  shut  off,"  unless  it  should  just  then  be  engaged  in  the  mak- 
ing of  affidavits  to  show  that  it  had  a  larger  circulation  than 
the  Chronicle — which  it  has  not.  The  Alia  and  Examiner 
would  be  engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  the  respective 
wings  of  their  party  in  subjection,  and  would  not  have  time 
perhaps  to  do  more  than  to  have  a  general  lookout  for  State 
and  municipal  affairs.  Their  editors  and  proprietors,  all  of 
whom  hold  their  positions  by  proxy,  would  be  required  to 
attend  State  and  national  conventions,  to  supervise  their  re- 
spective bosses,  keep  Buckley  and  Delmas  in  order,  and  have 
a  general  supervision  just  now  of  Governor  Stoneman  and 
President  Cleveland.  To  the  Evening  Post  might  be  safely 
entrusted  the  execution  of  the  civil  service  law  until  such 
time  as  a  change  may  be  demanded  in  the  San  Francisco 
postoffice,  then  it  can  fall  back  upon  its  legitimate  business 
— viz.,  to  run  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  California 
militia,  and  the  Republican  party  generally.  State  fairs, 
contests  between  blooded  horses,  and  qualifications  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  could  be  entrusted  to  one  weekly;  the 
management  and  criticism  of  nigger  minstrelsy  to  another; 
the  domain  of  art,  with  illustrations  of  the  portraiture  of 
prominent  citizens,  to  a  third;  while  the  Argonaut  would 
willingly  take  upon  itself  'the  responsibility  of  regulating  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  of  taking  all  the  necessary  precautions 
to  see  that  the  Pope  does  not  undermine  the  principle  of 
republican  government  in  the  United  States  of  America,  or 
that  the  Jesuits  and  papal  clergy,  with  their  allied  monks  and 
nuns,  shall  destroy  our  free  schools,  or  that  the  Pope's 
ignorant  Democratic  Irish  shall  gain  undue  political  ascend- 
ancy, or  that  Mgr.  Capel  shall  run  away  to  Rome  with  any 
of  our  wealthy  widows  or  well-dowered  maidens  unless  he 
abjures  his  religion  and  marrries  them. 

* 

Will  our  Mare  Island  and  Vallejo  correspondents  excuse 
us  if  we  remind  them  that  the  Argonaut  issues  only  fifty-two 
times  in  a  year;  that  it  contains  only  sixteen  pages ;  that  the 
world  contains  fifty-two  million  square  miles  of  territory 
and  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  people ;  that  there  are 
countries,  even  where  the  Argonaut  is  read,  that  never  heard 
of  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  and  are  not  as  yet  informed 
of  the  existence  of  Vallejo,  and  do  not  concern  themselves 
whether  Roman  Catholics,  pope's  Irish  Democrats,  or  native- 
born  Americans  work  in  the  navy  yards  of  a  government 
that  has  no  navy;  that  the  ordinary  life  of  man  is  seventy 
years,  and  that  there  is  prospect  of  the  cholera  coming  next 
summer.  When  our  correspondents  at  Mare  Island  and 
Vallejo  have  digested  these  facts,  will  they  be  kind  enough 
to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  an  act  of  kindness  to 
the  balance  of  the  world  and  the  rest  of  our  readers  if  they 
would  bring  their  correspondence  to  a  close,  and  accept  our 
grateful  thanks  for  its  discontinuance  ?  We  arc  so  well  con- 
vinced of  the  fact  that  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  was  improp- 
erly conducted  during  Republican  administrations,  that  no 
amount  of  testimony  will  change  our  opinion  in  that  respect. 
Its  management  showed  favoritism,  bossism,  extravagance, 
and  other  abuses,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  was  Mr. 
Sargent's  tape-worm  ballot.  When  Mr.  Sargent  ran  the  navy 
yard  in  his  political  interest,  and  Mr.  Bill  Carr  furnished  the 


supplies,  and  Tom  Rogers  could  get  a  forty-thousand-do! 
contract,  and  any  political  party  loafer  from  country  en 
roads  and   city   curb-stones  could   find   employment,  \vh! 
honest  and  competent  mechanics  who  were  not  politicians 
were  turned  away,  it  was  bad  enough.     But  there  is  one  of- 
fense the  Republicans  did  not  commit — one  crime  the  party 
did  not  perpetuate:  it  never  punished  an  honest  and  compe- 
tent mechanic  or  laborer  because  he  was  born  in  Ameri 
and  not  baptized  in  the  holy  water  of  the  venerable  oldhun 
bug  of  Rome,  by  depriving  him  of  an  opportunity  to  lab 
upon  the  public  works  of  his  native  land.     It  was  to  demon- 
strate that  this  crime  was  being  enacted  at  the   Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  that  the  Argonaut  gave  place  to  a  correspond- 
ence that  is  wandering  away  where  our  general  readers  have 
no  interest  in  following  it.     We  now  charge  the  fact  to  be — 
and  we  ask  our  Eastern  and  domestic  civil  service  reformers 
and  Mugwumps  to  heed  to  it — that  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration, under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  Se< 
retary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Whitney,  are  filling  the  navy  yai 
at  Mare  Island  with  incompetent  laborers  and  mechanic 
because  they  are  Irish  and  papists,  and  turning  off  competent 
employees  because  they  are  of  native  American  birth  and 
Protestant  in  their  religious  belief.    There  are  now  in  employ 
at  Mare  Island  4Q6  men,  of  whom  nearly  joo  are  Irish  fto- 
manists,  and  the  mill  is  still  grinding.     The  history  of  the 
world  has  been  illuminated  in  red  by  the  pictures  of  religious 
wars.     The  principle  involved  in  this  condition  of  things  has 
led  to  difficulties  of  the  most  serious  character.     If  in  this 
country  there  is  to  be  a  political   line  drawn  between  the 
native-born  Americans  and  believers  in  the  errors  of  a  foreign 
hierarchy,  the  Democratic  party  will  be  alone  responsible 
for  it.     There  is  great  need  of  reform   at  the  Mare  Island 

Navy  Yard. 

*» — 

The  rational  thing  for  the  Supervisors  to  do  in  reference 
to  the  cholera  scare  and  the  sewer  question  is  to  nominate  ffi 
commission  of  five  intelligent  citizens  who  will  be  willing  to* 
serve  the  city,  and  invest  them  with  authority  to  make  a 
careful  and  thorough  examination  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  sewers,  sidewalks,  water-front,  and  such  other 
places  in  and  about"  the  city  of  San  Francisco  as  seem  to 
breed  disease,  or  in  any  sense  contribute  to  its  unhealthi- 
ness,  and  to  report  plans  and  drawings  for  their  repair  or 
reconstruction.  Two  of  the  citizens  should  be  engineers  of 
ability,  and  all  of  them  citizens  of  high  character.  These 
plans  should  be  considered,  and  the  construction  begun  at 
once  and  prosecuted  to  completion  with  vigor.  There  is  no 
reason,  financial  or  otherwise,  why  this  city  should  not  be 
well  sewered.  We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  become  alarmed 
over  the  wild  exaggerations  of  the  Chronicle,  nor  do  we  at  all 
agree  with  the  Bulletin  in  its  parsimonious  desire  to  keep 
taxation  within  the  dollar  limit  by  denying  ourselves  all  the 
comforts  of  existence  in  order  that  San  Francisco  may  keep 
up  its  boast  of  being  free  from  debt.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
miser  to  live  in  dirt,  discomfort,  and  rags,  to  suffer  hunger 
and  disease,  in  order  to  die  rich.  We  are  not  as  much  fright- 
ened as  the  street  contractors  and  doctors  would  desire  to 
have  us  over  sewer-gas.  We  see  the  men  who  work  in 
sewers  and  the  scavengers  who  breathe  filth  enjoying  pretty 
good  health.  We  observe  no  especial  and  marked  death- 
rate  in  the  worst  sewered  parts  of  our  town  over  the  more 
aristocratic  portions  and  elevated  parts  of  our  city.  We 
favor  Mr.  Farwell's  sidewalk  ordinance,  which  requires,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  town,  "the  best  quality  of  stone  or 
artificial  stone  flagging,  or  asphaltum,  concrete,  or  bitumin- 
ous rock,"  and  we  think  the  Bulletin's  argument  against  its 
passage  as  wanting  in  common  sense — especially  where  it 
bemoans  the  hardship  of  requiring  good  sidewalks  in  front  of 
unimproved  and  unused  property.  And  when  it  intimates 
dishonest  motives  and  lack  of  integrity  against  Supervisor 
Farwell,  we  can  only  say  we  would  as  soon  distrust  the  in- 
tegrity of  Mr.  Fitch  or  Mr.  Pickering  as  we  would  that  of 
Mr.  Farwell.  If the Bulletin  would  insinuate  less  and  prove 
more  against  men  in  office,  better  citizens  would  consent  tfl 
hold  public  positions,  and  their  lives  would  be  rendered  more 
comfortable  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a  public  trust. 
To  get  up  an  anti-cholera  scare,  and  endeavor  to  prove 
that  San  Francisco  is  exceptionally  unhealthy  and  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally bad  condition  to  meet  zymotic  disease,  is  neither 
a  sensible  nor  friendly  act.  nor  is  it  true.  To  fight  u\  try  im- 
provement that  is  calculated  to  make  San  Francisco  a  desir- 
able residence,  to  make  it  an  agreeable  place  to  visit  or  to 
live,  and  to  make  it  attractive  to  strangers  and  comfortable 
and  healthful  to  residents,  in  order  to  keep  taxation  within 
the  dollar  line,  is  unwise,  stupid,  and  indefensible,  and  neither 
of  these  lines  of  policy  can  commend  itself  to  the  men 
who  pay  taxes  and  who  reside  with  families  in  San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco,  with  a  reasonable  expenditure  of  money,  could 
be  made  the  most  healthful  city  of  civilization.  Swept  by 
the  diurnal  breezes  of  the  Pacific,  built  upon  hills  whose 
bases  on  three  sides  are  washed  by  salt  water  kept  in  active 
tidal  motion,  there  is  no  reason — the  Chinese  b<  ing  excluded 
— why  it  should  not  be  as  clean  and  healthy  as  it  is  pictur- 
esque and  beautiful.  California  should  become  the  world's 
great  sanitarium.  It  is  to  San  Francisco  that  the  wealthy  in- 
valids and  the  pleasure-seekers  should  make  pilgrimage,  or 
come  for  permanent  residence.     The  money  that  is  honestly 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


a  1  judiciously  expended  in  improving  our  streets,  increasing 
u  attractions  of  our  city,  beautifying  and  adorning  our 
pks,  and  in  providing  agreeable  drives  and  pleasant  coun- 
t  resorts,  is  money  well  and  profitably  expended.  Parsi- 
niiy  in  the  direction  of  withholding  anything  that  contrib- 
U5  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  pleasure  of  our  people  is  not 
toe  commended. 

n  the  matter  of  the  copyright  cases  lately  pending  in  New 
Vk,  the  court  has  decided  exactly  as  the  Argonaut  two 
w^ks  ago  predicted  it  would.  The  test  case  was  the  action 
oR.  D'Oyly  Carte  versus  James  C.  Duff,  to  restrain  the  lat- 
t. from  producing  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  opera,  "The  Mika- 
m"  Judge  Wallace  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  has 
c|:ided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Duff.  This  settles  a  matter  concern- 
it  which  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
Lw  anything  about  the  copyright  law.  "The  Mikado" 
qi  be  played  by  any  manager  in  the  United  States. 


Phanes,  who  began  life  in  Naucratis.  In  everything  so  far  discovered  | 
the  styles  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  are  mixed,  much  to  the  confu-  , 
sion  of  Egyptologists  less  keen  than  Mr.  Petrie. 


A  Second  Pompeii, 
i  what  trifles  light  as  air  some  of  the  great  archaeological  discoveries 
turned !     Everybody  knows  the  story  of  how  M.    Mariette,  the 
ch  Egyptologist,  discovered  the  Serapeum.     During  his  residence 
\lexandna  he  noticed  a  small  white  marble  sphinx  in  his  host's  gar_ 
He  had  previously  remarked  others  of  the  same  character  in  Cairo 
Bedreshayn,  all  exhumed  from  the  sands  of  Sakhara.     One  day 
studying  the  sphinx  in  the  garden,  there  suddenly  flashed  across 
;nd  the  line  in  Strabo  which  states  that  the  Serapeum  is  reached 
avenue  of  sphinxes.     He  immediately  began  excavating  in  the 
ran  desert,  and  the  Serapeum  with  the  sphinxes  that  for  centuries 

rded  its  entrance  was  thrown  open  to  the  modern  sun. 
tin  Henry   Layard,  during  his  first  visit  to  Constantinople,  was 
upon  by  his  fellows  as  a  stupid  young  man,  whose  sole  occupa- 
:onsisted  in  lying  on  his  back  on  the  grass,  his  hands  clasped  be- 
is  head,  his  hat  tilted  over  his  eyes,  and  a  thin  spiral  of  tobacco 
curling  up  from  under  its  brim.     No  one  guessed  that  in  the 
of  the  lazy  youth  the  great  dream  of  resurrecting  Nineveh  was 
forming.     And  now  another  Englishman,    Mr.  Flinders    Petrie, 
iade  an  equally  remarkable  discovery,  and  in  a  way  almost  as  un- 
:d  as  M.  Mariette.     Mr.  Petrie  is  an  Egyptologist,  and,  judging 
present  discovery,  a  proficient  in  his  profession.     So  nice  and  ex- 
;ely  accurate  is  his  perception  in  Egyptian  art,  that  when  last  au- 
at  San  a  statue  was  shown  him,  he  immediately  recognized  be- 
lts conventional  Egyptian  form  a  strain  of  Greek  art.     Thereupon 
'etrie  fell  to   thinking   where   this   Greco -Egyptian   combination 
have  originated.     Where  were  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Egypt  so 
ly  allied  that  they  thus  amalgamated  in  one  form?    To  produce  a 
of  this  description  Grecian  and  Egyptian  civilization  must  have 
hand  in  hand  for  centuries.     Satisfied  on  this  point,  Mr.  Petrie 
:d  there  was  but  one  place  in  the  whole  of  Egypt  to  which  the 
lie  could  belong,  and  this  was  the  ancient  Greek  city  of  Naucratis, 
nerly  situated  on  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  thirty  miles  from 
sea.     How  or  when  Naucratis  originated  no  one  knows.     But  in  the 
ki  century  B.  C,  in  the  reign  of  the  enlightened  monarch  Amasis,  it 
ame  a  great  commercial  city.     Shortly  before  that  period,  Solon, 
\  ting   it  to   barter  olive  oil  for   corn,  was  struck  by  its  prosperity. 
Jiasis  loved  the  Greeks.     During  his  ieign  they  were  a  privileged  peo- 
1.     He  gave  to  Naucratis  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  which  afterward 
1  It  up  Alexandria.     Herodotus  tells  us  how    "Amasis,  being  partial 
f  the  Greeks,  gave  them  the  city  of  Naucratis  for  such  as  arrived  in 
j  ypt  to  dwell  in,  and  to  such  as  did  not  wish  to  settle  there,  but  only 
|  trade  by  sea,  he  granted  places  where  they  might  erect  altars  and 
I  iples  to  their  gods. " 

llThus,  under  his  fostering  care,  Naucratis  became  a  noble  and  pros- 
*  ous  city,  where  Greeks  from  end  to  end  of  the  Grecian  confederacy 
licentrated  to  trade,  to  barter,  and  to  worship  their  gods.  With  their 
>  ate  love  of  all  that  is  best  in  art,  they  beautified  their  city.  Herodo- 
I  describes  with  admiration  their  Hellenium — a  wonderful  place,  half 
|ck  exchange,  half  temple — in  the  building  of  which  all  the  principal 
l;ek  trading  cities  had  a  share.  Besides  this,  there  were  temples. 
f  e  people  of  .-Egina  built  one  to  Jupiter,  the  Samians  built  one  to 
i  io,  and  the  Milesians  one  to  Apollo.  Naucratis  had  natural  advan- 
I  es.  "  It  was  anciently,"  says  Herodotus,  "  the  only  place  of  resort 
I  merchants;  there  was  no  other  in  Egypt;  and  if  a  man  arrived  at 
I?  other  mouth  of  the  Nile,  he  was  obliged  to  swear  that  'he  had 
Ine  there  against  his  will,'  and,  having  taken  such  an  oath,  he  must 
ft.  in  the  same  ship  to  the  Canopic  mouth ;  but  if  he  should  be  pre- 
litedby  contrary  winds  from  doing  so,  he  was  forced  to  unload  his 
|)ds  and  carry  them  in  barges  round  the  delta  until  he  reached  Nau- 
«  ti-; — so  great  were  the  privileges  of  Naucratis."  With  these  numer- 
t  i  advantages  the  Greco- Egyptian  city  grew  richer  and  larger  year  by 
iir.  When  Herodotus  saw  it  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C. ,  its  coffers 
ii  over  with  gold.  In  their  houses  and  temples  the  graceful  and  cult- 
I'd  art  of  the  Greeks  tempered  the  cruder  Egyptian  architecture.  In 
Itow,  tortuous  streets,  where  the  hum  of  voices  and  the  scrape  of 
lidaledfeet  were  heard  all  day,  Greeks  from  Massillia,  Greeks  from 
irene,  Greeks  from  Athens  and  Sparta,  Greeks  from  Corinth,  Greeks 
in  Tarentum,  mingling  with  the  swarthy  Egyptians,  jostled,  and  bar- 
l  ned,  and  shouted  as  men  do  on  Pine  Street  to-day.  In  their  temples 
ling  men  and  maidens  offered  up  doves  and  vows  to  Aphrodite,  and 
i  ■  city  fathers  besought  the  aid  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  not  in  the  love 
iirs  and  heroic  combats,  in  which  the  gods  were  expert  by  long  expe- 
!nce,  but  in  their  trading  ventures.  For  centuries  Naucratis  contin- 
i  to  flourish.  It  was  a  great  city  when,  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C, 
;xandria  was  founded.  That  it  still  continued  to  exist  in  the  Chris- 
,  n  era,  though  probably  much  fallen  from  its  high  estate,  is  argued  by 
!  fact  that  Athenseus  was  born  there  in  the  early  part  of  the  third 
iturv  A.  D. ,  though  Ptolemy  almost  ignores  it,  which  serves  to  prove 
lad  then  ceased  to  be  of  importance.  After  Athena^us  all  trace  of  it 
tdually  disappeared.  Its  brilliant  day  set  in  gloom —possibly  in  some 
iody  fight  between  Christian  and  pagan.  Its  extinction  was  com- 
;  le.  In  time  its  name  and  site  were  forgotten,  and  in  the  course  of 
Uuries  nothing  remained  but  a  few  grassy  mounds  where  once  the 
'  eries  of  the  great  Greco-Egyptian  city  had  throbbed.  It  was  wiped 
n>  the  face  of  the  earth  and  the  memory  of  man. 
Mr.  Petrie  having  ascertained  that  the  statuette  was  found  beneath  a 
mnd  in  the  Delta,  which  an  Arab  tradition  declared  had  once  marked 
:  site  of  an  ancient  city,  felt  sure  it  must  be  Naucratis.  After  visit- 
;  and  finding  that  it  corresponded  in  the  details  of  its  position  with 
:  few  existing  accounts  of  the  lost  city,  he  began  excavations.  The 
it  objects  he  brought  to  light  were  Athenian  coins  and  bits  of  archaic 
ttery  with  Greek  inscriptions.  This  convinced  him  that  he  had  dis- 
,  vered  the  lost  city,  and  his  further  excavations  confirmed  the  belief. 
,  jst  of  the  city  is  now  laid  bare.  The  site  is  half  a  mile  long.  An 
mense  building,  some  distance  beyond  the  site,  six  hundred  feet 
tare,  with  walls  of  mud  brick  fifty  feet  thick  and  thirty  feet 
[h,  Mr.  Petrie  identifies  as  the  Hellenium.  In  its  foundations  have 
1  in  found  coins,  agricultural  implements,  and  bits  of  precious  stones, 
Id,  and  iron.  Numerous  temples  have  been  exposed.  Some  in  woe- 
gone  ruins,  which  suggest  the  ruthless  hands  of  conquerors;  some 
ficiently  preserved  to  reveal  the  Greek  type  of  architecture.  One  in 
<  jecial  is  undoubtedly  Ionic  in  character,  and  bears  on  its  columns 
I  llptured  wreaths  of  flowers  for  which  Naucratis  was  famous.  In 
iat  probably  was  the  centre  of  the  city  a  great  block  of  buildings 
nked  by  temples  has  been  unearthed.  Most  of  these  temples  date 
>m  the  earliest  periods  of  Greek  art,  and  argue  greater  antiquity  for 
uicralis  than  archaeologists  have  hitherto  imagined.  In  one  of  them, 
later  age,  innumerable  fragments  of  bowls  covered  with  inscriptions 
ve  been  found.     One  bears  an  inscription  dedicated  to  Apollo  from 


Le  Roi  s'Amuse. 
News  comes  from  overseas  that  Louis  II.,  King  of  Bavaria,  who  for 
the  last  twenty-one  years  has  been  wasting  his  substance  and  that  of  his 
subjects  in  supporting  opera  troupes  and  building  great  castles,  will 
shortly  be  placed  under  a  council  of  regency,  and  retire  forever  from 
public  life.  Forcible  abdication  is  no  new  thing  in  his  family,  whose 
members  are  more  renowned  for  beauty  than  sense.  They  have  an  un- 
fortunate partiality  for  "Wein,  Weib,  and  Gesang."  Weib  wrought 
the  downfall  of  the  present  king's  grandfather,  Louis  I.,  who,  in  his  old 
age,  after  having  crowned  Munich  with  the  Pinakothek,  was  led  by  the 
nose  by  the  sawdust  queen,  Lola  Montez.  Lola  was  a  bright  young 
woman,  but,  as  will  sometimes  happen  with  the  brightest  young  women, 
her  cap  had  a  tendency  to  fly  over  the  mill.  Her  ancient  admirer 
showered  on  her  Paris  hats  and  ducal  estates ;  the  court  circular  was 
kept  busy  announcing  her  new  title  ;  her  finger  was  in  every  political 
pie ;  in  short,  she  ruled  the  king,  and  through  the  king,  Bavaria. 

One  day  the  Bavarian  people  rose  in  their  wrath,  and  the  circus  rider 
and  her  maudlin  lover  folded  their  tents  and  silently  stole  away.  Louis, 
in  a  lucid  interval,  abdicated  in  favor  of  Maximilian,  his  son.  Maxi- 
milian was  a  good  boy,  and  all  went  well.  He  had  no  vices  and  no 
brains,  and  though  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  embroglio,  he  wobbled  so 
much  that  he  never  knew  which  side  he  was  on,  he  did  fairly  well,  and 
when  he  died  everybody  cried. 

Popular  hope  was  staked  on  his  son,  Louis.  Louis's  governors  had 
promised  that  he  should  be  the  lamb  without  blemish.  With  this  end 
in  view,  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  a  seclusion  almost  monastic,  where, 
by  omnivorous  reading  of  weird  romances,  the  dreamy  and  fantastic 
element  in  his  nature  was  abnormally  developed.  He  hardly  ever  saw 
a  woman ;  he  was  allowed  no  frivolous  pastimes ;  all  knowledge  of  the 
wickedness  of  his  fellow-men  was  kept  from  him ;  to  be  brief,  he  was  a 
modern  Galahad.  In  1864,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  he  as- 
cended the  throne.  He  was  then  beautiful  as  Apollo,  but  hopelessly 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  extraordinarily  childish.  He 
plunged  into  forbidden  pleasures  and  frivolous  amusements  with  zest. 
On  one  occasion  he  played  marbles  for  four  consecutive  hours  with  a 
rising  diplomatist.  All  Europe  was  in  a  ferment  over  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  duchies.  Of  all  the  crowned  heads,  Louis's  alone  was  calm. 
He  did  not  wobble  like  his  father,  he  simply  ignored  the  whole  matter, 
handing  it  over  to  his  minister.  Von  Pfordten,  to  act  as  he  pleased. 
The  boy-king  was  bent  on  enjoying  himself.  Riding  and  music  were 
his  passions.  Wagner  and  horses  were  the  only  things  he  loved.  Often 
after  listening  to  a  performance  of  "  L'Africaine  "  or  "  Faust"  he  would 
rush  off  to  the  riding  school,  mount  a  favorite  steed,  and,  scattering  the 
saw-dust  far  and  wide,  dash  round  and  round  the  ring  for  hours,  in  a 
way  that  would  have  won  an  approving  smile  from  Mr.  Sleary  himself. 
In  the  country  he  sometimes  started  off  for  a  ride  at  twilight.  Clad  in 
deer-skin  breeches  and  long  boots,  his  hair  waving,  and  occasionally 
shouting,  "  Hoop-la  !  "  to  his  plunging  horse,  he  would  dash  through 
the  woods,  over  the  fields,  down  dim  glens  where  the  thunder  of  his 
horse's  flying  hoofs  startled  the  echoes,  into  thickets  which  the  "moon- 
light could  not  penetrate,  till  the  dawn  broke  gray  in  the  East  and  his 
jaded  horse  could  go  no  farther. 

Of  all  his  castles,  that  of  Starnberg  was  his  favorite.  Here  he  and 
his  friend,  the  Prince  of  Thurm,  spent  tranquil  and  happy  days,  while 
his  ally,  Austria,  was  being  smashed  by  Prussia.  On  one  occasion 
they  undertook  to  perform  "Tristram  and  Ysolde,"  in  an  idyllic 
manner  in  the  garden,  Thurm,  his  dragoon  boots  and  habiliments  of 
war  hidden  under  a  blue  silk  and  ermine  gown,  personated  Ysolde  of 
the  white  hands,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  appeared  as  a 
bearded  lady.  Louis  was  Tristram,  in  a  flowing  cloak,  canary-colored 
doublet  and  hose  with  a  lyre  slung  on  his  back  and  a  plumed  cap  on 
his  head.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  their  performance,  as  they  sat  on 
a  rock  hidden  by  trees,  Von  Pfordten,  who  had  come  in  great  an- 
guish to  announce  the  defeat  at  Kissengen,  burst  in  upon  them.  The 
statesman  was  naturally  appalled  at  the  tableau  vivant,  but  Louis,  not 
a  whit  disconcerted,  leaned  on  his  lyre  in  a  correct  mediaeval  attitude, 
and  gave  the  minister  greeting. 

Though,  as  a  rule,  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  had  no  interest  for  the 
dreamy  king,  in  the  Franco-Prussian  struggle  he  took  an  active  part. 
Rumor  says  that  Wagner  worked  him  up  to  the  pitch  of  assisting  Prus- 
sia. The  great  composer  never  could  forgive  Paris  for  its  reception  of 
"Tannhauser,"  and  he  was  at  that  time  staying  with  Louis,  over  whom 
he  had  unbounded  influence.  When  France  offered  terms  of  peace, 
Louis,  with  blood  in  his  eye,  cried  aloud  for  more  war,  observing  mod- 
estly to  Bismarck  that  Bavaria,  in  return  for  its  services,  was  fairly  en- 
titled to  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

Meanwhile,  he  continued  to  build  palaces  which  rivaled  in  their  glory 
the  splendor  of  Haroun  al  Raschid.  Hohenschwangade  was  the  most 
gorgeous,  and  cost  something  fabulous.  It  was  a  copy  of  the  Wart- 
burg,  and  was  frescoed  from  end  to  end  with  pictures  from  German 
myths,  and,  its  hereditary  device  being  a  swan,  that  poetic  bird  napped 
its  wings  and  craned  its  neck  from  every  available  corner.  Pictures  of 
Lohengrin,  to  whom  Louis  was  found  of  likening  himself,  were  also 
numerous.  But  in  Starnberg,  nature  and  art  culminated.  In  this  fairy- 
land the  king  spent  most  of  his  time.  In  the  evening,  he  would  pace 
the  terrace,  warbling,  in  a  fine  tenor  voice,  some  favorite  air,  gazing 
meanwhile  at  the  mechanical  stags  and  roes  that  slid  back  and  forth  to 
the  lake  on  hidden  steel  rails.  At  other  times,  by  means  of  steam- 
engines  on  either  side  of  the  lake,  its  placid  waters  could  be  churned 
into  frenzy;  and  the  king,  rocking  in  a  patent  boat,  warranted  not  to 
upset,  and  dreamily  twanging  his  guitar,  could  thus  enjoy  at  will  the 
glories  of  a  storm  at  sea  in  the  mildest  day  in  June. 

He  did  not  inherit  his  grandfather's  love  of  the  sex.  When  not  acting 
or  singing,  he  said,  women  were  bores.  Scandal  tells  a  tale  of  how  he 
loved  His  cousin'and  was  about  to  marry  her,  when  he  found  her  billing 
and  cooing  one  dav  with  his  photographer,  after  which  he  burnt  her 
pictures,  tore  up  her  letters,  and  never  trusted  women  more.  Wagner 
was  the  only  person  he  really  loved,  and  Wagner  and  he,  falling  out  about 
a  new  opera  house,  separated,  and  never  were  reconciled.  Before  the 
quarrel,  they  managed  to  spend  so  much  money  in  carrying  out  the 
composer's  gorgeous  dreams  that  Louis  was  plunged  into  debt,  which 
I  Prussia  paid  off  some  time  since.  His  debts  paid,  he  was  told  by 
Bismarck  he  must  be  a  good  boy  and  not  squander  any  more  money. 
But  he  disobeyed.  He  built  palaces  and  opera  houses,  had  more 
singers  to  sing  for  him  in  private,  and  spent  more  money  than  ever. 
This  time  Prussia  will  not  forgive  him.  He  has  erred  beyond  forgive- 
ness, and  for  punishment  will  now  be  placed  under  a  council  of  regency. 
If  he  is  allowed  enough  music,  he  will  probably  be  as  happy  as  ever. 

A  Chance  for  Girls. 

Young  men  inclined  to  marry  had  better  hurry  up.  Rumor  whispers 
that  an  Unmarried  Woman's  Mutual  Protection  Association  has  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  insisting  on  a  settlement  as  a  condition 
preliminary  to  marriage  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories.  West- 
ern girls  have  held  themselves  too  cheap.  They  have  ignored  their 
value.  There  are  not  enough  of  them  to  go  round.  Statistics  show 
that  if  they  will  only  be  true  to  themselves,  they  are  sure  to  command  a 
premium,  and  it  depends  on  the  firmness  with  which  hearts  are  held  in 
the  market  how  high  that  premium  shall  be.  The  women  of  Washing- 
ton Territory — those  splendid  females  who  carried  an  election  last  year 
at  the  point  of  their  scissors — lead  the  way,  and  every  self-respecting 
girl  is  bound  to  follow. 

It  was  at  Red  Bend,  W.  T.  There  are  in  that  town  378  people.  Of 
these,  293  are  males.  Sixty  of  the  males — lucky  dogs!— are  married, 
Of  the  remaining  25  women,  three  spinsters  are  engaged,  and  the  other 
marriageable  girls  are  held,  like  the  wheat  of  San  Joaquin,  for  higher 
prices.  It  is  a  perfectly  safe  calculation.  The  visible  supply  falls  short 
of  the  demand  for  consumption  by  just  230  petticoats.  What  is  true  of 
Red  Bend  is  true  of  the  whole  Western  country.  Here  in  California 
there  are  less  than  69  women  to  100  men  ;  50  to  100  in  Colorado ;  69  to 
100  in  Oregon ;  48  to  100  in  Nevada ;  49  to  too  in  Idaho ;  64  to  100  in 


Dakota;  85  to  100  in  New  Mexico;  6310  100  in  Washington  Territ 
38  to  100  in  Montana;  43  to  100  in  Arizona;  46  to  100  in  Wyoi 
Utah,  where  especial  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  fair  sex,  i^  an 
exception ;  there,  the  women  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  men.  But 
in  Mississippi,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Delaware,  Florida,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  there 
is  an  excess  of  5  per  cent,  in  men  over  women  ;  so  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  proposed  corner  in  girls  being  broken  by  importations  from  those 
States.  If  the  Western  women  will  stand  lirmly  by  each  other,  and  not 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  drummer,  drum  he  never  so  sonorously,  they 
can  name  their  own  price,  and  they  are  sure  to  get  it. 

See  what  the  men  have  done  in  France.  There  has  always  been  a 
small  excess  of  women  over  men  in  that  country.  When  the  last  cen- 
sus was  taken  the  excess  was  141,969  in  a  population  of  36,000,000, 
On  the  strength  of  this  small  difference  Frenchmen  long  ago  founded  a 
Forlorn  Bachelors'  Mutual  Protection  Association,  which  includes  every 
young  man  in  the  country.  They  are  sworn  not  to  marry  a  girl  without 
a  dot.  How  well  they  have  succeeded,  every  one  who  has  lived  in 
France  can  testify.  A  French  girl  who  isdowerless  has  no  more  chance 
of  marrying  than  she  has  of  flying  to  heaven  without  wings.  The  first 
thing  a  young  mother  thinks  of  is  how  to  save  up  a  dot  for  Marie  or 
Julie.  Parents  stint  themselves  to  lay  by  a  franc  here  and  a  franc  there ; 
the  father  cuts  off  his  cigars ;  the  son  is  shorn  of  pocket-money  in  order 
that  the  dot  shall  be  rounded  off.  It  was  hard  work  at  first  to  establish 
the  custom,  but  it  is  now  firmly  rooted,  and  no  self-respecting  French- 
man of  the  present  lime  gives  his  heart  away ;  he  sells  it, 

There  is  a  like  excess  in  England,  which  is  largely  due  to  the  fond- 
ness of  young  Englishmen  for  emigration ;  but  the  dowry  system  has 
never  become  popular.     The  consequence  is  a  chronic  condition  of  old 
maidism.     Thirty  per  cent,  of  English  women  never  marry.     A  popular 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  British  journals  is  :  "  What  shall  we  do  with 
our  old  maids  ?  "     In  the  dull  season  the  government  takes  it  up,  and 
sociologists  devise  uses  for  tough  old  spinsters.     Dorcas  societies  are 
established  to  sew  lace  edgings  on  the  skirts  of  the  females  of  Bechuana. 
Literary  societies  are  founded  to  compile  tracts  for  perusal  in  Boorrio- 
boola  Gha.     Compulsory  emigration  has  been  proposed ;  one  party  of 
energetic  reformers  computed  that  it  was  necessary  for  England's  safety 
to  ship-away  just  440,000  unmarried  girls — somewhere,  anywhere,  out 
of  Flngland.     A  man  wasn't  safe,  they  said,  with  such  an   enormous 
quantity  of  marriageable  femininity  lying  fallow.     A  single  Mariana  in 
the  Moated  Grange  is  an  interesting  object ;  but  when  it  comes  to  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  Marianas,  it  is  worse  than  that 
"sunny  isle 
Yonder  in  western  deep, 
Where  the  girls  forever  smile, 
And  the  men  forever  weep." 

There  have  been  times  when  the  enforced  celibacy  of  English  girls  has 
nearly  led  to  a  ministerial  crisis. 

Now,  if  an  excess  of  5  per  cent,  of  women  over  men  in  England,  and 
a  smaller  excess  than  this  in  France,  has  led  to  such  consequences  as 
these ;  if  in  China,  they  actually  drown  the  girls  to  keep  down  their 
numbers — what  may  not  our  girls  accomplish  with  a  fixed  excess  of 
possible  husbands  over  possible  wives,  equal  to  25  or  30  per  cent? 
Various  plans  of  dealing  practically  with  the  subject  have  been  suggested. 
One  is  to  sell  the  marriageable  girls  at  auction  at  regular  intervals,  just 
as  opera  boxes  are  sold  when  Patti  comes  here.  This  was  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  early  colonial  days  in  Virginia  and  Canada,  and  fabulous 
stories  are  told  of  the  premiums  which  some  horrible  old  crones  fetched. 
Or  a  father  might  advertise  :  "My  daughter,  Louisa,  having  reached  a 
marriageable  age,  is  now  offered  for  matrimony.  Bids  will  be  received 
up  to  12,  noon,  on  21st  instant,  in  sealed  envelopes.  Every  bid  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  of  the  bidder,  with 
a  certificate  of  his  moral  character  from  the  clergyman  of  his  church  ; 
also  a  certificate  from  his  doctor  that  he  has  been  vaccinated  and  is  not 
addicted  to  cigarettes.  His  photo  must  be  attached,  and  the  envelope 
must  be  accompanied  with  a  certified  check  for  5  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  his  bid.  The  check  will  in  no  event  be  returned.  The  suc- 
cessful bidder  will  be  expected  to  provide  a  home  for  his  mother-in-law. " 

How  would  this  answer?  Something  of  the  kind  must  be  adopted. 
The  present  opportunity  is  too  good  to  be  thrown  away. 


The  Roumelian  Revolt. 
The  genius  of  European  civilization  seems  to  be  averse  to  the  contin- 
uance of  the  Ottoman  power  in  Europe.  There  has  been  within  the 
last  half  century  a  steady  movement  toward  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  Christian  races  occupying  the  northern  portion  of  the  territory 
once  known  as  Turkey-in-Europe.  An  examination  of  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope of  half  a  century  ago  will  show  Turkey  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  river  Pruth;  on  the  north  by  the  southern  spur 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains  as  far  west  as  Belgrade,  and  thence  by  the 
river  Save  to  the  Argentine  Alps— comprising  all  the  territory  now  occu- 
pied by  the  independent  kingdoms  of  Roumania  and  Servia,  the  princi- 
palities of  Bulgaria  and  Montenegro  and  the  vilayet  of  Bosnia.  The 
political  condition  of  all  these  states  was,  until  lately,  anomalous  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  their  rulers  recognizing  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sul- 
tan, though  practically  possessing  home  government  even  before  their 
independence  was  recognized.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  not 
until  1861  that  the  Danubian  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
with  a  population  of  upward  of  five  millions,  threw  off  the  Ottoman 
yoke,  combining  to  form  the  independent  kingdom  of  Roumania  ;  that 
it  was  not  until  1877  that  Servia,  after  many  unsuccessful  struggles  for 
freedom,  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  it ;  that,  as  regards  Bulgaria, 
though  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  which  revised  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
declined  to  sanction  the  erection  of  a  Bulgarian  principality  extending 
from  the  Danube  to  the  .Egean,  it  constituted  an  autonomous,  though 
tributary,  Bulgaria  north  of  the  Balkans,  while  to  Eastern  Roumelia, 
the  province  directly  south  of  these  mountains,  which  is  mainly  of  Bul- 
garian race,  it  granted  administrative  autonomy.  It  is  this  trihutary 
province  of  Eastern  Roumelia  that  is  now  attempting  to  effect  a  politi- 
cal junction  with  its  Bulgarian  kindred  to  the  north  of  the  Balkans. 
Bosnia  is  another  of  those  Turkish  vilayets,  nominally  tributary  to  the 
Sultan,  though  since  1878  it  has  been  occupied  and  administered  by 
Austria.  Political  virtuosos  pretend  to  know  that  the  present  revolt  in 
Roumelia  is  in  accordance  with  an  understanding  between  the  Russian 
and  Austrian  emperors  at  their  recent  meeting  at  Kremsier,  whereby 
Francis  Joseph  is  to  be  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Bosnia,  in  return 
for  his  countenance  to  the  Bulgarians,  who  are  presumed  to  be  acting 
under  the  Russian  a-gis.  The  Turk  is  meanwhile  seeing  his  European 
empire  slipping  from  his  grasp,  and  even  his  nominal  suzerainty  repu- 
diated, his  territory  in  the  Slavic  peninsula  not  nearly  equaling  half  the 
area  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  both 
Germany  and  England  will  object  to  further  encroachments  upon  the 
"sick"  man— the  former  partly  from  reasons  of  prestige  in  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  Berlin  treaty,  and  partly  because  there  is  nothing  in 
it  for  herself;  the  latter  because  the  further  strengthening  of  the  liands 
of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  means  a  corresponding  accession  of  Rus- 
sian influence  in  the  direction  of  Constantinople. 


Many  solutions  of  the  negro  problem  have  been  proposed 
in  our  time,  but  not  one  which,  to  our  minds,  for  the  rapidity 
of  its  action  can  compare  to  the  composition  called  "Anti- 
Curl,"  advertised  in  a  late  number  of  the  colored  organ 
called  the  New  York  Freeman.  The  advertisement  has  two 
portraits  of  colored  citizens,  illustrating  the  operation  of  the 
"Anti-Curl" — one  showing  the  hair  in  its  woolly,  kinked 
condition,  and  the  other  in  its  beautiful,  wavy,  Caucasian  ap- 
pearance after  the  application.  "  It  renders,"  the  advertiser 
says,  "kinky,  curly,  and  rigid  hair  soft,  clastic,  and  pliable," 
and  also  "straight,  glossy,  and  pliable,"  and  is  manufactured 
by  an  "Anti-Curl  Association"  in  Walker  Street. 


In  their  statues  the  Greeks  represented  the  second  toe  as 
longer  than  the  great  toe,  while  in  the  modern  European  foot 
the  great  toe  is  generally  longest. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


A   TRAIN    IN    THE    DESERT. 


By  Y.  H.  Addis. 

Years  since,  I  was,  as  a  child,  one  of  a  party  that  met  with 
sore  distress  in  northern  Mexico.  Our  train,  comprising 
twenty-one  souls,  was  sent  over  a  false  trail  into  a  desert  re- 
gion. The  springs  reported  as  being  along  the  way  were 
not;  the  few  existing  water-holes  were  all,  save  one,  dried  up, 
and  when  we  camped,  after  traveling  four  nights  and  the  cooler 
part  of  as  many  days,  it  was  where  a  brazen  sky  looked  down 
upon  a  parched  land  that  held  no  sign  of  animal  habitation, 
save  one  gaunt  panther,  which  the  men  scouting  for  water 
found  dead,  half  a  league  from  the  road.  In  all  the  deso- 
late plain,  stretching  miles  away  to  iron-bound  mountain 
ranges  on  either  hand,  there  was  no  break  save  a  few  shriv- 
eled bushes,  and  the  windlass  of  a  well,  a  few  rods  from  the 
roadside.  The  projector  of  the  road  had  assured  our  leader 
of  finding  here  a  well  of  water,  pure  and  never  failing.  It 
now  contained  perhaps  ten  feet  of  water,  salt  as  the  sea,  and 
impregnated  with  some  acrid  mineral  element.  The  stock  was 
now  too  much  exhausted  to  drag  the  heavy  wagons  farther. 
Every  drop  of  water  was  gone  from  our  kegs  and  canteens. 

A  hurried  council  was  held,  and  our  one  possible  plan  of 
escape  arranged.  My  uncle  and  another  young  man  selected 
the  two  least  jaded  mules,  tightened  their  belts  about  them, 
and,  with  bullets  in  their  mouths  to  chew  to  stimulate  the 
salivary  glands,  they  started  at  night-fall  upon  the  back*  track, 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  drive  the  stock  to  water,  and  bring 
us  relief. 

My  father,  who  had  some  little  skill  as  an  amateur  chem- 
ist, improvised  from  the  camp  equipage  and  utensils  a  still — 
afterward  a  second  one.  Fortunately  we  had  a  pair  of  camp- 
stoves,  and  by  distilling  the  salt  water  with  this  imperfect  ap- 
paratus, nineteen  lives  were  preserved.  Three  men  and  five 
women  stood  in  watches  of  two  at  the  still,  two  hours  at  a 
turn.  The  little  camp-stoves  were  kept  red  hot,  and  drop, 
drop,  drop,  the  priceless  water  fell  slowly — so  frightfully 
slowly! — into  the  cups.  Our  rations  were  two  teaspoonfuls 
every  two  hours. 

Of  course,  cooking  was  out  of  the  question,  nor  could  our 
dry  and  stiffened  mouths  bear  even  such  food  as  was  avail- 
able from  the  stores.  The  first  day  the  attempt  was  made 
to  prepare  coffee  with  the  salt  water,  but  the  experiment  was 
not  repeated,  for  the  reason  that  one  Mrs.  B. — the  sixth 
woman  of  the  party — had  persisted  in  drinking  the  clear,  cool- 
looking  water,  and  she  became  insane  almost  immediately. 
Her  seven  children,  forlorn  little  creatures  as  they  were,  had 
all  the  attention  possible,  and  bore  their  sufferings  with 
touching  patience. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  five  days  succeeding  the  departure 
of  the  young  men.  To  this  day — even  as  I  write — I  fall  into 
a  nervous  chill  at  thought  of  our  extremity.  There  wras  the 
baking  sand,  the  glaring  sky,  the  triumphant,  mocking  sun; 
the  little,  lonely  camp,  with  its  added  degrees  of  heat  from 
the  glowing  stoves;  the  feverish  faces  and  trembling  forms, 
stretched  about  beneath  the  wagons,  wherever  a  spot  of 
shade  blessed  the  earth.  The  horses,  that  had  been  too  far 
spent  to  drive  back,  lay  dead  before  us,  none  having  strength 
to  drag  them  away,  and  a  splendid  Newfoundland  dog 
moaned  out  his  life  in  accompaniment  to  the  insane  woman's 
yells.  Misery  in  every  moment,  and  agonies,  of  suspense  for 
the  fate  of  our  two  gallant  boys.  Had  they  ridden  safely  to 
their  succor  and'ours,  or  were  they  lying,  swollen,  ghastly, 
stark  shapes,  in  some  lone  defile  of  the  mountains  we  had 
come  through  ?  Then — the  fifth  day  the  salt  water  gave  out ! 
That  night  the  ration  was  reduced  one-half,  the  stills  being 
supplied  by  wringing  semi-liquid  mud  in  a  strainer  of  linen. 
While  two  ladies  were  tending  the  still,  Thompson,  the 
driver  of  our  family  traveling  coach,  came  to  them,  and  with 
threats  compelled  them  to  give  up  to  him  more  than  a  half 
pint  of  distilled  water.  They  complied,  to  avoid  wakening 
to  collision  the  two  gentlemen  who  were  to  take  the  next 
turn,  but  one  whole  ration  was  thus  sacrificed  to  one  person. 
The  ordeal  passed. 

On  the  sixth  morning  one  of  our  rescuers  came  in  camp, 
bowed  and  staggering  under  the  weight  of  a  monstrous  Mex- 
ican gourd  that  he  had  strapped  upon  his  shoulders,  to  fore- 
stall the  slow-moving  ox-carts,  laden  with  water-barrels,  fol- 
lowing farther  back.  The  young  men,  spurred  by  the  thought 
of  loved  ones  dying  behind  them,  had  pushed  the  stock  to 
their  utmost  efforts,  and  had  reached  Cienegas  in  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  hours.  Not  a  moment  had  been  wasted 
in  organizing  the  relief  party;  and  here  came  rumbling, 
groaning,  creaking  into  camp  the  great  carretas,  with  wheels 
of  solid  wood,  and  fastenings  of  rawhide  thongs,  driven  by 
swart  teamsters,  rough  and  ferocious  of  aspect,  who  never- 
theless wept  like  children  at  the  sight  of  the  wretched, 
wasted  beings  who  hailed  them  with  black,  swollen  lips  and 
tongues  all  cracked  and  bleeding.  They  were  but  just  in 
time.  The  insane  woman  and  two  of  her  children  appeared 
then  dying,  and  surely  could  not  have  lived  a  half-day  longer. 
"Water  was  doled  out  with  due  precaution,  congratulations 
and  thanksgivings  offered;  a  hasty  but  sufficient  breakfast 
was  cooked,  and  all  preparation  made  for  abandoning  the 
scene  of  so  much  wretchedness. 

Then  very  nearly  came  about  a  miserable  mishap.  Thomp- 
son, the  driver  before  mentioned — a  tall,  lank  fellow  from 
Missouri  or  Texas,  I  "disremember"  which,  to  quote  one  of 
his  own  odd  terms — had  gotten,  by  purchase,  cajolery,  or 
appropriation,  a  bottle  of  aguardiente  from  one  of  the  Mexi- 
can drivers,  and  before  any  one  knew  of  it,  Thompson  was 
uproariously,  boisterously,  abusively  drunk.  The  occasion 
was  one  to  warrant  more  than  usual  lenience,  and  much  for- 
bearance was  displayed  toward  the  man.  Finally,  however, 
he  came  to  where  the  women  and  children  sat  awaiting  the 
start,  and  insolently  ordered  a  lady  to  prepare  a  fresh  break- 
fast for  him.  My  father  came  to  us,  and  tried  to  lead  him 
away,  when  Thompson  sprang  upon  him  and  hurled  him 
backward  to  the  very  brink  of  the  salt  well,  some  fifty  feet 
deep.  Thompson  was  more  than  six  feet  tall ;  my  father  be- 
low the  average  height  of  men;  but  the  smaller  man  held 
his  own,  and  was  even  forcing  his  antagonist  away  from  the 
well,  when  Thompson  reached  to  his  hip  and  drew  his  cocked 
revolver.  The  woman  screamed,  the  men  came  running — 
but  from  too  far  away.  1  do  not  remember  thinking  the  mat- 
ter out ;  I  fancy  my  legs  acted  in  advance  of  my  juvenile 
b~iin  ;  but  it  appeared  a  moment  for  decisive  action,  and  I 


dashed  forward,  wrested  the  pistol  from  the  drunken  grasp, 
and  was  back  again  with  the  weapon  tucked  under  the  buf- 
falo-robe I  sat  upon,  before  the  foremost  man  reached  the 
struggling  pair.  1  rode  into  Cienegas  with  that  pistol  beneath 
the  cushion  of  my  seat  in  the  coach ;  I  presume  that  it  was 
ultimately  returned  to  Thompson. 

That  worthy  was  unceremoniously  bundled  into  one  of  the 
carretas.  Prior  to  that  time  Thompson  had  been  temperate 
while  in  our  employ  ;  but  that  one  lapse  seemed  to  break 
down  his  self-control.  He  drank  hard,  and  his  conduct  be- 
came so  intolerable  that  he  was  discharged  at  Durango.  He 
hung  about  the  old  plateau  city  for  several  weeks,  insisting 
upon  reemployment,  and  being  refused,  he  vowed,  with  sav- 
age imprecations,  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  my  father  by 
means  of  his  family.  Much  as  we  shrank  from  his  uncouth 
roughness,  we  children  had  been  much  impressed  by  the 
quaint  turns  of  Thompson's  speech,  and  many  of  his  pictur- 
esque idioms  are  household  words  in  our  maturer  years. 
******* 
I  know  a  man  whom  I  seem  to  see  always  in  a  two-fold 
character.  He  is  handsome,  of  rare  social  gifts,  composed, 
accomplished,  debonair,  versatile  ;  a  dawdler  on  silken  cush- 
ions, the  idol  of  women,  and  given  to  posing — lazily — as  a 
squire  of  dames.  I  happen  to  have  trodden,  at  a  later  day, 
the  ground  of  his  lawless  youth,  and  1  can  but  smile  at 
thought  of  the  consternation  among  the  fair  if  they  knew  the 
record  of  his  life  as  I  know  it.  Watching  his  languid  repose 
in  correct  parlor  precincts, or  sardonically  contemplating  the 
eagerness  of  his  reception  in  a  gay  party  of  dancers,  I  pict- 
ure him  in  my  fancy  as  the  hero  of  a  certain  mad  ride  out  of 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  before  a  crowd  who  clamored  for  his 
life  ;  I  seem  to  see  him  in  the  street  of  a  frontier  town,  fac- 
ing a  score  of  men,  with  three  corpses,  lifeless  through  his 
hand,  lying  at  his  feet ;  I  remember  what  his  whilom  com- 
rade told  me  of  this  man's  coolness  and  desperate  courage, 
as  he  knelt  all  one  long  summer  day,  loading  and  firing 
across  his  brother's  body — one  of  the  little  group  besieged 
by  Indians  on  the  Staked  Plains.  But  I  keep  his  counsel. 
Even  the  urgency  of  two  women — his  mother  and  she  who 
owns  his  allegiance — has  wrung  from  me  no  account  of  his 
life  in  lands  unquiet.  For  a  while  his  eyes  gleamed  strong 
distrust  of  my  discretion,  but  at  last  my  reticence  won  his 
confidence  and  faith.  We  were  driving  one  day  across  the 
wide,  bare  plains  in  one  of  our  southern  counties,  when,  in 
answer  to  some  satirical  prediction  of  spinsterhood  in  pen- 
ance for  my  whims,  I  said  : 

"  Pray,  don't  say  that  ;  you  '  disencourage  '  me." 
A  shadow  drifted  across  his  face;  his  voice  was  several  tones 
lower  when  he  said  : 

"  Do  you  mind  telling  me  where  you  found  that  word. 
You  use  it  often,  but  I  never  heard  it  from  another  person 
save  one." 

"  Nor  I.     And  I  assure  you  I  use  it  in  bravado  largely,  for 
with  every  utterance  of  the  word  I  feel  the  shadow  of  a  dark 
cloud  of  fear  that  has  hung  over  me  for  years." 
He  turned  to  look  at  me. 

"  You  afraid!  Of  what?  You  handle  mice,  and  dead 
snakes,  and  a  gun  as  readily. as  I  do.  What  else,  then,  does 
a  woman  fear?'' 

*  "No,  but  indeed  I  meant  it.  I  am  miserably— abjectly — 
afraid  of  one  man." 

And  then  I  told  him,  briefly  and  sketchily,  of  our  ad- 
venture at  the  salt-well,  and  my  subsequent,  ever-present 
terror  of  the  man  Thompson.  When*  1  had  finished,  he 
looked  absently  at  the  distant  mountains,  with  a  strined  look 
in  his  blue  eyes,  and  his  face,  for  all  the  heat,  was  pallid. 
"  Do  you  remember  your  driver's  given  name  ?  " 
"  I  think— yes,  Al." 

"Tall,  you  say — 'slabsided,'  with  a  crease  down  the  point 
of  his  nose.     Any  peculiarity  of  gait  ?  " 

"  He  leaned  upon  his  left  foot;  and  he  had  a  fashion  of 
hitching  up  his  trousers,  sailorwise." 

"  I  hoped  never  to  recall  that  scene,  in  words,"  said  the 
man  at  my  side ;  "  but  you  are  a  loyal  woman,  and  I  would 
do  much  to  dispel  that  haunting  fear.  I  know  what  horror 
it  must  be  to  one  like  you.  Well,  you  need  fear  no  harm  in 
future  from  Al  Thompson ;  he  is  dead." 

"  Dead !  I  can  hardly  believe  it.  Did  you  see  him  die?  " 
"I  saw  him  die.  Do  you  remember  that  I  passed  through 
Los  Angeles  in  '74 — the  time  I  called  you  out  of  school  to  go 
to  the  races  with  me?  Well,  I  had  just  brought  a  big  bunch 
of  cattle  up  from  Texas,  and  Al  Thompson  was  one  of  my 
herders.  He  was  an  ugly  devil,  naturally,  and,  as  you  know, 
drink  warmed  up  the  murderous  instinct.  Several  of  the 
boys  had  told  me  Thompson  had  struck  them  to  put  me  out 
of  the  way  and  run  off  the  herd;  but  the)' were  all  good  men. 
Twice  on  the  trip  a  stray  bullet  had  sung  past  my  ears. 
Still,  I  had  no  proof.  We  camped  three  miles  out  of  Seven 
Rivers.  Thompson  went  into  the  town.  He  got  drunk 
enough  to  want  blood.  I  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  tent 
when  he  rode  up  and  began  shooting.  He  got  in  three  shots 
from  his  revolver  before  I  could  get  my  hands  free  from  a 
whip-lash  I  was  braiding.  Then  I  caught  up  my  Winchester, 
and  fired  with  my  left  hand,  just  as  his  fourth  shot  knocked 
off  my  hat.  He  would  have  killed  me  if  he  had  been  less 
drunk,  for  he  was  the  best  shot  I  ever  saw,  and  not  forty  feet 
away.  My  bullet  struck  him  here."  He  threw  back  his 
splendid  head,  and  touched  one  finger  to  his  own  white 
throat.  "We  buried  him  there,  under  the  mesou/tes.  I  am 
glad  to  ease  your  mind." 
September  20,  1885. 


A  delicious  dialogue  occurred  recently  in  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Court  of  the  city  of  London.  A  juryman  being  called  in  to 
take  the  oath  told  the  presiding  judge  that  he  could  neither 
take  the  oath  nor  affirm.  The  Common  Sergeant — "  How  is 
that?"  The  Juryman — "Because  I  am  an  agnostic  and 
have  conscientious  objections  to  the  taking  of  an  oath.1' 
Another  Juryman — "  If  you  are  an  agnostic,  how  can  you 
have  a  conscience  ?" 


At  a  fire  recently  a  brave  fireman  came  gasping  and  pant- 
ing from  the  burning  building  with  his  beard  and  eyebrows 
singed  in  the  flames.  Under  one  arm  he  carried  a  small  but 
heavy  box,  which  he  deposited  in  a  place  of  safely  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  had  saved  a  box  of  government  bonds  from 
destruction.  On  opening  the  box,  it  was  found  to  contain 
six  bottles  of  a  new  patent  fire-extinguisher. 


INTAGLIOS. 


Darning  her  Stocking'. 
A  bevy  of  fair  girls  they  were, 

And  all  exceeding  busy; 
Maud  sewed  upon  a  crazy  quilt, 

And  so  did  Jess  and  Lizzie; 
While  Jennie  painted  on  a  fan 

Some  charming  cherub  faces. 
And  Xell  and  Bell  right  skillfully 

Wove  yards  of  pretty  laces. 
But  Peg.  in  wicker  chair  bedecked 

With  ribbons,  gently  rocking, 
Darned — foot  drawn  on  her  little  hand — 

The  toe  of  her  silk  stocking, 

Her  dainly,  black  silk  slocking. 

Oh,  such  a  picture  as  she  made, 

The  golden  sunbeams  glancing 
Upon  her  head,  as.  to  and  fro. 

She  swayed  with  grace  entrancing! 
Her  lovely  brows  were  slightly   bent, 

Her  lips  closed  rather  tightly ; 
One  saw  at  once  her  task  was  not 

A  task  to  think  of  lightly. 
With  care  she  drew  the  fine  thread  through, 

The  stitches  interlocking, 
And  with  her  needle  pierced  my  heart 

While  darning  that  silk  stocking, 

That  dainty,  black  silk  stocking. 

Margaret  Eytinge  in  Good  Cheer. 


To  My  Sweetheart, 

WITH   SOME   WHITE   VIOLETS. 

O  happy  buds  of  violet ! 

I  give  them  to  my  sweet,  and  she 
Puts  them  where  something  sweeter  yet 
Must  ever  be. 

White  violets  find  whiter  rest  ; 

For  fairest  flower  how  fair  a  fate  ! 
For  me  remain,  O  fragrant  breast, 


-Mortimer  Coliint 


"  Et  Nunc,  et  Semper." 
Round  I^esbos'  isle  the  peaceful  seas 

Lie  calm  at  rest ;  the  summer  breeze 
Blows  softly  here;  the  southern  sky 
Is  blue  and  white  with  clouds  blown  by, 

And  green  the  land  with  olive  trees. 

Here,  o'er  the  lyre's  tuneful  strings 
His  fingers  stray,  as  Alcsens  sings 

Soft  rhymes  of  love,  and  Sappho  smiles 
At  his  sweet  verse,  and  then  beguiles 
His  ear  with  song  her  fond  love  brings. 

Since  those  two  in  that  far-off  isle 
Sang  of  their  love,  a  goodly  while 

Has  passed  away  ;  yet  what  they  sung 
Is  to  the  world  as  true  and  young 
As  when,  by  love  and  verse  beguiled, 
Alcseus  sung  and  Sappho  smiled. 


-Life., 


The  Root  of  all  Grief. 
Tf  ^re's  a  woman  at  root  of  every  one's  grief, 

i  he  wisdom  of  time  avers  ; 
The  woman  at  his,  be  he  chiel  or  chief — 
The  other  woman  at  hers. 

—Katharine  E.   Conway  in  Lift. 


Two  Truths. 
'  Darling,"  he  said,  "  I  never  meant 

To  hurt  you;"  and  his  eyes  grew   wet 
'  I  would  not  hurt  you  for  the  world ! 

Am  I  to  blame  if  I  forget'?  " 

'Forgive  my  selfish  tears!"  she  cried. 
"  Forgive  !     I  knew  that  it  was  not 
That  you  would  mean  to  hurt  me,  love; 
I  knew  it  was  that  you  forgot ! " 

But,  all  the  same,  deep  in  her  heart 
Ranked  this  thought,  and  rankles  yet  : 

When  love  is  at  its  best,  one  loves 
So  much  that  he  can  not  forget ! 

— Helen  Hunt  facksom 


The  Cynic  Amphitryon. 
I  dwell  in  a  desolate  house 

On  the  cliffs  of  a  muttering  sea, 
And  oft,  like  wandering  clouds, 
Spectral  and  sheeted  crowds 
Come  in  through  the  window  and  make  carouse 
In  the  dead  night-watch  with  nie. 

And  ever  my  head  swims  light, 

Though  my  heart  may  stony  be  ; 
I  arose,  and  laughed,  and  said: 
"  What  matters  alive  or  dead? 
Ye  are  ten  times  ten,  and  I  know  not  aright 
How  many  to  count  for  me. 

'  'Tis  sweet,  the  damp  night  air 

And  the  ponderous  roll  of  the  sea; 
These  bowls  ye  have  seen   before. 
Of  the  wine  ye  have  ample  store; 
But  drink  yet  again,  and  the  fairest  fair 
Shall  measure  a  dance  with  me." 

The  spectres  gibbered  and  sang, 

They  locked  their  arms  in  glee; 
"  Now  here,"  Ihej  cried,  "is  mirth, 

And  a  wine  that  tastes  of  earth ; 
There  is  many  a  host  that  feasts  our  gang, 
Bui  never  a  one  like  thee." 

Let  them  make  a  bold  carouse, 
My  jest  will  merrier  be; 
For  whenever  I  stamp  my  foot, 
This  rock  shall  eleaVe  to  the  root. 
And,   thundering  down,   restore  the  house 
To  the  cold,  oblivious  sea. 

—Francis  Heywood   Warden. 


Rose. 

Kile  etait  de  ce  monde,  oil  les  plus  belles  cl 3 

Out  le  pire  destin ; 
Et  Rose,  elle  a  vecu  ce  que  vivent  les  Roses, 
L'espace  d'un  matin, 

—Francois  de  Matfurbe. 

(The  foregoing  qualrain  is  remarkable  for  a  printer'*  lucky  blunder.      When  it 
was  written,  Malherbe  had  in  [he  ihird  line  "Rosette  a  ve'eu."     Failing  toe* 
the  r's,  the  printer  read  it  as  the  reader  does.     The  author  joyfully  accepied  the 

inspired  blonder,    1  i" .  Vrcomabt.] 


THE        ARGONAUT,! 


AMERICAN    WOMEN    ABROAD. 

"Cockaigne"  discusses  the  American  Colony  in  London. 

The  American  colony  in  London  13  not  a  large  one.     It 
omprises  in  all  under  a  hundred  representative  families ;  and 
hough  it  occupies  a  decidedly  recognized  position  as  a  dis- 
inct  body  of  resident  foreigners,  it  can  in  no  sense  be  said  to  [ 
ill  a  separate  sphere  of  its  own,  to  wield  a  moral  and  social 
nfluence  irrespective  of  what  "native"  society  may  do,  or — 
10  matter  what  the  individual  standing  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers may  be — to  possess  an  established  collective  power,  as 
io  the  American  colonies  in  Paris  or  Rome.     To  begin  with, 
he  English  people  are  the  most  exclusive  on  earth,  and  par- 
icularly  is  this  the  case  in  the  highest  circles  of  society.     It 
nay  be  proper  for  me  to  observe  here  that  it  is  of  the  high- 
ircles  only  that  I  desire  to  speak  on  the  present  occa- 
sion.    Not  only  do  I  consider  that  the  habits,  customs,  and 
I  notions  of  any  other  class — in  England  especially — are  of  no 
■value  whatever  as  indices  of  the  true  tone  of  social  behavior 
md  thought — what,  in  short,  is  "  good  form  "  in  its  real  sense 
—but  it  is  the  class  of  society  into  which  all  refined  and  (I 
won't  exactly  say  educated,  but)  fashionable  Americans  who 
•  ,;ome  to  England  wish  to  get  the  entree.     The  representative 
•American  families  to  which  I  refer  have,  as  such,  had  the 
doors  of  the  upper  circles  opened  to  them ;  and  when  I  call 
them  the  American  colony  it  is  because  they  represent  (as  I 
{consider  it)  the  highest  society  in  their  own  country,  and  it  is 
I  co  that,  as  well  as  their  own  personal  merits,  that  they 
1 'are  recognized  and  accepted  on  an  equal  footing  by  the  high- 
Pest  society  abroad.     I  dare  say  there  are  many  Americans,  ' 
most  worthy  and  respectable  people,  no  doubt,  who  are  at 
the  present  moment  residing  in  England  who  will  indignantly  , 
[J  gainsay  me  in  this.     I   am  sorry,  however,  that  I  can't  in-  1 
hclude  them  in  my  American  colony,  for  they  in  no  way  be- 
long to  it.     There  are  others,  too,  whose  residence  in  London  ; 
Lis  of  a  comparatively  forced  character.     I  don't  mean  to  im- 
ply that  they  are  in  prison;  I  speak  merely  of  men  who  have 
come  to  England  at  the  instance  of  speculators  and  in  the 
1  interest  of  some  exploded  bubble  in  the  shape  of  gold  mines 
Lrming  lands,  and  who  are  unable  to  get  back  again.' 
■  They  number  many  hundreds,  and  wherever  their  nightly  j 
'abode  may  be,  their  daily  lounge  is  in  the  rooms  of  the 
American  Exchange  in  the  Strand,  and  is   unbroken  in  the  J 
"uninterrupted   stream  of  its  continuance   during  the  open' 
hours  of  that  institution,  save  by  an  occasional  adjournment  : 
to  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  opposite,  for  a  "  gin  cocktail" 
lor  a  "  whisk)-  straight."     I  don't  count  them  either. 

And,  in  concluding  this  digression,  let  me  remark  that  for  ) 
Americans,  qua  Americans  only,  to  come  to  England  take  up  ' 
their  abode  and  expect  at  once  to  get  into  high  society,  is  ! 
quite  hopeless.  They  must  begin  by  being  members  of  good 
society  in  their  own  country,  and  their  dress,  manners,  and 
customs  while  in  England  must  be  in  keeping  therewith.  I 
am  not  defending  this  in  its  entirety,  but  simply  stating  a 
fact.  Xow,  I  began  by  asserting  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  London  American  Colony  is  without  the  social 
power  of  the  colonies  in  other  continental  cities,  is  that  Eng- 
lish society  is  exclusive,  and  will  admit  no  "  outsider  "  from 
other  lands  to  fully  equal  privileges  in  its  circle.  The  other 
reason  is  that  English  people  (high  class  people,  mind — I 
mean  them  only,  so  I  hope  the  different  English  colonies  in 
American  cities  won't  take  offense)  are  most  jealous  of  and 
resentful  to  the  efforts  of  any  foreigner — a  fortiori,  any  set 
of  foreigners — to  assert  or  establish  themselves  or  their  opin- 
ions and  customs  in  any  way  whatsoever  in  England.  Cos- 
mopolitanism they  detest ;  and  in  the  preservation  of  their  na- 
tional idiosyncrasies  .the  Liberals  are  as  conservative  as  the 
most  moss-covered  Tories.  Now  and  then  some  fashion  or 
phrase,  some  song  or  slang,  may  be  imported  from  another 
country  and  become  chic  for  a  season.  But  it  never  gets  far- 
ther than  chici  and  the  very  first  indication  in  speech,  be- 
havior, or  dress  of  symptoms  of  Francomania,  or  Americo- 
mania,  or  any  other  national  spirit,  would  be  put  down  as  by 
one  consent.  It  is  a  pity  that  Anglomania  in  America  isn't 
sat  upon  in  the  same  manner. 

What  I  say  will,  I  think,  apply  in  many  ways.  No  matter 
how  a  foreign  person  or  thing  may  be  adrnired,  there  is  al- 
ways an  English  person  or  thing  admired  more.  Take  Mary 
Anderson,  for  instance.  No  matter  how  she  may  draw  big 
houses,  and  her  beauty  be  the  talk  of  men  and  women,  and 
her  acting  praised  in  the  papers.  She  is  "  the  prettiest 
woman  on  the  stage,':  and  "  the  best  actress  on  the  boards  " 
— except  Ellen  Terry.  There  is  always  some  exception,  be 
it  in  mental  reservation  or  outspoken  words.  Whatever 
"  Prince-of- Wales  "  notoriety  as  a  professional  beauty  Miss 
Chamberlaine  may  at  one  time  have  got,  you  will  have  diffi- 
culty in  finding  any  English  person  who  has  seen  her  admit 
that  she  was  as  pretty  as  Mrs.  Langtry  in  her  prime  and  be- 
fore she  began  to  get  fat,  or  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West,  or  Lady 
Hermione  Duncombe  that  was,  painted  from  chin  to  eye- 
brow though  both  may  be.  I  remember  when  Iroquois  won 
the  Derby  how  this  same  sort  of  jealous  guarding  of  national 
supremacy  in  everything  exhibited  itself.  Not  so  much  was 
it  in  outspoken  displeasure,  but  in  the  faint  praise  the  horse 
got,  and  the  manifest  intent  of  everybody,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  to  come  as  near  regarding  the  winning  as  a  fluke  as 
they  could  by  declining  to  treat  the  achievement  as  an  event. 
Naturally  a  great  deal  that  has  had  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  colony  in  London  of  which  I  speak, 
and  the  high  sphere  which  it  occupies,  has  been  the  social 
influence  of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  Lady  Mandeville, 
Mrs.  Ronalds,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Paget.  To  the  first  named 
of  these  four  ladies  I  should  imagine  more  is  due  than  to  all 
the  others  combined  for  establishing  the  status  of  Americans 
of  her  own  class  in  the  genuine  estimation  of  the  highest 
circles  of  England.  No  one  who  knows  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill,  and  has  had  the  unalloyed  pleasure  of  being 
thrown  in  her  society,  can  fail  to  acknowledge  the  subtle 
charm  that  is  wrought  by  her  mere  presence.  Beautiful, 
graceful,  brilliant,  intellectual,  and  witty,  she  is  a  charming 
contrast  in  her  delicious  womanliness  to  the  loud  and  slangy, 
and  in  her  mental  superiority  to  the  prudish  and  vapid,  wom- 
en who  surround  her.  She  is  truly  a  woman  among  women, 
and  no  higher  compliment  can  be  paid  her  than  what  I  have 
said  in  a  former  letter — in  their  hearts  English  women  don't 
like  her.  She  is  a  reproach  to  them  and  a  pattern  which 
their  better  sense  should  tell  them  to  imitate,  butwhich  their 


ineffable  conceit  prevents  their  acknowledging.  That  she 
has  had  a  potent  hand  in  making  Lord  Randolph  what  he 
has  become,  is  very  evident.  The  dullest  man  with  such  a 
wife  to  guide  and  encourage  him  could  not  help  but  achieve 
some  success.  Being  the  wife  of  an  Englishman,  and 
so  prominent  a  statesman,  too,  she  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  one  of  the  colony  herself  in  the  strictest  sense.  Her 
position  is  really  that  of  her  husband,  but  her  sympathies 
and  influence  can  all  be  claimed  by  her  fellow  countrymen 
and  women,  and  in  her  as  the  Lady  Patroness,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  American  colony,  more  than  its  head  or  leader,  all  Amer- 
icans, whether  composing  the  colony  or  not — whether  at 
home  or  abroad — have  reason  to  feel  just  pride. 

Lady  Mandeville,  poor  thing,  has  the  misfortune  to  be  al- 
lied by  marriage  to  as  ineffable  a  blackguard  as  the  British 
peerage  can  produce,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  ■  That 
she  is  a  great  favorite  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  I  fancy  it  is 
that  pity  which  is  akin  to  love  which  draws  people  to  her. 
Not  that  she  is  not  a  great  beauty,  for  she  is — or  rather  was. 
But  in  no  respect  can  she  hold  a  candle  to  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill.  Still,  her  assured  position  as  the  wife  of  a  present 
viscount  and  a  future  duke,  gives  her  the  influence  which  a 
plain  "  Mrs."  couldn't  exert,  and  her  American  birth,  even 
though  the  curious  anomaly  is  presented  of  her  being  the 
daughter  of  Don  Jose  Yznaga  (so  say  Burke  and  Debrett), 
enables  the  American  Colony  to  profit  by  it.  Mrs.  Ro- 
nalds is  the  only  American  by  marriage  as  well  as  birth  in 
the  four.  She  is  very  popular,  and  is  a  thorough  lady  down 
to  the  ground.  But  I  fancy  her  singing  has  done  more  to 
bring  her  into  prominence  and  give  her  the  entree  to  the  best 
society  than  anything  else. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Paget — Minnie  Stevens  that  was — is  another 
leading  American  lady  in  English  society.  She  is  a  thor- 
oughly good  and  immeasurably  respected  woman  in  every 
sense.  I  suppose  every  American  knows  that  she  is  the 
daughter  of  Paran  Stevens,  who  "  knew  how  to  keep  a  hotel " 
so  well  that  he  made  several  millions  of  dollars  in  the  opera- 
tion. Mrs.  Stevens  brought  Minnie,  who  is  now  not  exactly 
a  chicken,  over  to  England  several  years  ago,  and,  with  a 
million  in  gold  (or  greenbacks  it  may  have  been  then)  for  a 
bait,  began  angling  for  a  title.  She  first  had  a  try  for  Lord 
Walter  Campbell,  Lord  Lome's  brother,  but  didn't  grass 
him.  Then  the  young  Duke  of  Montrose  was  singled  out, 
and  was  all  but  flopping  about  in  the  landing  net  when  his 
mamma  appeared  on  the  scene  and  said  no !  She  had  mar- 
ried the  rich  Stirling  Craufurd;  so,  money  being  no  object  to 
her,  she  couldn't  swallow  the  hotels.  At  least,  so  people 
said ;  but  any  such  "  side "  as  that  came  with  rather  bad 
grace  from  a  woman  who  had  become  notorious  on  the  turf 
in  more  ways  than  one  as  the  "Red  Duchess,"  and  whose 
nauseating  career  among  jockeys  and  race-horses  is  still  kept 
up  as  "  Mr.  Manton."  I  don't  know  how  many  casts  into 
the  matrimonial  river  Miss  Minnie  had  after  that.  At  all 
events,  her  aspirations  seemed  to  decrease,  and  ended  by  her 
hooking  a  very  diminutive  fish  in  the  person  of  Captain  Pa- 
get, whose  military  title  was  the  only  one  he  possessed.  But 
he  was  related  to  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  a  friend  but  not  "admirer"  of  Mrs.  Paget, 
honored  her  first  born  by  becoming  its  sponsor.  That  was 
better  than  nothing.  But  all  the  luck  was  on  Pagers  side. 
His  position  and  connections,  with  his  wife's  money,  estab- 
lished them,  and  "  Tummy's  "  influence  has  helped  them  on 
greatly.  They  are  invited  and  go  everywhere,  and  in  a  "  so- 
ciety "  sense  Mrs.  Paget  may  be  regarded  as  another  feather 
in  the  American  cap  in  England. 

Then  there  is  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lawrence,  who  was  Miss 
Catherine  Wiggin  of  New  York,  and  married  Lord  Law- 
rence's brother  in  1SS1.  They  live  at  No.  8  Chester  Square, 
and  are  counted  among  the  swells.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh 
was  Miss  Butler,  a  daughter  of  Pierce  Butler  of  Philadelphia ; 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Roche  was  Miss  Fanny  Work  of  New  York, 
and  married  in  18S0  Lord  Fermoy's  brother.  Lady  Playfair 
was  Miss  Edith  Russell  of  Boston,  who  married  as  his  third 
wife  Sir  Lyon  Playfair.  Lady  Abinger  was  Miss  Helen  Ma- 
gruder,  a  daughter  of  the  famous  American  commodore,  and 
niece  of  the  Confederate  general.  And  then  we  might  in- 
clude Mrs.  Beckett  Denison,  Mrs.  Wilton  Phipps,  Mrs. 
Hughes-Hallett,  Mrs.  John  Bigelow,  Mrs.  Cavendish  Ben- 
tinck,  Mrs.  Mahlon  Sands,  and  Mrs.  Post.  There  are  many 
others,  but  they  lack  the  necessary  prominence  to  make  their 
mention  of  interest  save  to  their  immediate  friends. 

Naturally,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  wife  of  the  Ameri- 
can minister  should  be  the  head  of  the  American  colony. 
So  she  might,  but  apart  from  the  political  character  of  her 
husband's  office,  and  the  not  infrequent  occurrence  that  a 
politician's  private  standing  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  his 
public,  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  minister  is  not  of  a  suffi- 
ciently certain  duration  to  enable  his  wife  to  become  au  fait 
in  duties  which  in  their  infinitesimal  demands  in  every 
branch  of  social  etiquette  far  exceed  those  which  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  become  the  master  of.  From  all  I  can  see  at 
the  present  time,  attending  public  dinners  and  making  com- 
plimentary speeches  thereat  is  all  that  a  United  States  Min- 
ister to  England  has  to  do.  The  office  work  is  done  by  the 
First  Secretary  of  Legation.  The  present  man,  Mr.  Hoppin, 
is  a  most  admirable  person,  I  hear,  and  thoroughly  up  in  the 
routine  of  diplomatic  duty.  He  is  a  man,  too,  whose  name 
never  appears  flaunting  in  the  papers  at  the  tail  end  of  guests 
at  some  ducal  reception  or  lordly  ball.  He  takes  pride, 
clearly,  in  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  an  American.  I  can't  say 
the  same  for  Mr.  White,  the  Second  Secretary.  I  should 
gather  that  he  is  about  as  nauseous  a  specimen  of  Angloma- 
nia as  America  has  yet  produced.  All  the  fresh,  manly  gen- 
uineness that  makes  the  true  American  so  attractive  in  Eng- 
lish eyes  seems  wanting  in  Mr.  White,  and  instead  is  found 
the  affectation  of  mincing  polish,  the  assumption  of  aristo- 
cratic hauteur,  and  the  painfully  attempted  and  badly  done 
imitation  of  the  sweliishness  and  "  side  "  with  which  some  of 
the  nobility  see  fit  to  embellish  their  manners.  He  seems 
never  tired  of  seeing  his  name  flourished  among  the  wherea- 
bouts and  movements  of  people  in  high  life,  and  if  one  did 
not  know  who  was  meant,  one  might  be  justified  in  suppos- 
ing that  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  White  of  the  United  Stales 
Legation  "  were  people  of  vast  importance,  so  often  does  one 
come  across  them  so  described  in  the  papers.  By  the  bye, 
I  was  not  aware  that  diplomatic  officials'  wives  belonged  to 
legations  as  well  as  their  husbands.  One  never  sees  it  so  ex- 
pressed among  the  other  foreign  legations  in  London. 

London*,  September  3,  1885.  Cockaigne. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Charles  Lamb  once  presented  to  a  fellow-clerk  a  copy  of 
"Tables  of  Interest,"  the  fly-leaf  of  which  bore  the  follow- 
ing inscription:  "William  Thomas  Keith,  from  Charles 
Lamb.  In  this  book,  unlike  most  others,  the  farther  you 
progress  the  more  the  interest  increases." 


Lord  Houghton  once  approached  Sidney  Smith,  whom,  in 
his  youthful  enthusiasm,  he  called  "  Sidney,"  and  asked  him 
for  a  note  of  introduction  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
"  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  my  boy !"  said  Smith;  "but 
don't  call  him  Hooley!"      H 00 ley  was  the  archbishop's  lay 


The  unkindest  thing  that  has  recently  been  said  about  the 
legal  profession  is  embodied  in  the  remark  made  in  a  French 
provincial  court,  the  other  day,  to  a  lawyer  who  was  called 
as  a  witness:  "Look  here,  Brother  X,"  he  said  ;  "just  lose 
sight  of  your  professional  character  for  a  moment  and  tell  us 
the  truth." 


A  room  in  the  London  Cosmopolitan  Club  had  once  been 
a  studio  of  Watts,  the  artist,  and  the  walls  are  still  covered 
with  huge  and  prominent  female  figures,  undraped  and  ro- 
bust, like  the  favorites  of  Rubens.  Lord  Houghton  is  said 
to  be  responsible  for  the  saying :  "  These  are  not  Watts's 
hymns,  but  Watts's  hers." 


A  witty  as  well  as  a  soft  answer  will  sometimes  turn  away 
wrath.  Charles  Burleigh,  the  abolitionist,  in  the  midst  of  an 
anti-slavery  speech,  was  struck  by  a  rotten  egg  full  in  the 
face.  Pausing  to  wipe  away  the  contents  of  the  missile,  he 
said,  calmly :  "  I  have  always  contended  that  pro-slavery  ar- 
guments were  very  unsound."  The  crowd  roared,  and  he 
was  no  longer  molested. 

Four  Waterbury  poker  players  sat  down  for  a  quiet  game 
the  other  night.  After  an  hour  or  two,  one  man  got  six  cards 
by  accident.  He  liked  the  looks  of  his  hand  and  was  un- 
willing to  throw  them  up.  Just  then  a  plate  of  sandwiches 
was  brought  in.  The  man  with  the  six  cards  picked  up  a 
sandwich,  slid  his  extra  card  between  the  slices  of  bread,  and 
ate  the  bread,  meat,  and  card.  He  took  the  pot,  and  his 
companions  did  not  notice  his  stratagem.  A  day  or  two 
afterward  he  confessed  his  trick,  and  in  consequence  there 
was  a  champagne  supper  for  the  whole  party. 

The  wife  of  a  common  councilman  found  herself  placed 
next  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  State  of  Dummerjungen  at  the 
Mansion  House  dinner.  Resolving  to  profit  by  her  prox" 
imity  to  so  exalted  a  personage,  she  talked  volubly  to  him. 
and  at  first  addressed  him  as  "Your  Excellency"  at  every 
tenth  word.  By  and  by  she  grew  more  familiar  and  called 
him  "  Herr  von  Dummerjungen."  Then  she  got  on  to 
"  Dummerjungen,"  and  presently  to  "  My  dear  Dummerjun- 
gen." "  Madame,"  observed  his  Excellency,  with  a  bow, 
"  my  Christian  name  is  Fritz.1'  That  shut  her  up,  and  she 
spoke  no  more,  but  devoted  herself  to  dessert. 

Mr.  Evarts,  recently,  while  showing  Chauncey  Depew  over 
his  farm,  incidentally  mentioned  that  he  had  been  invited  to 
contribute  to  the  Brooklyn  Magazine.  Nothing  more  was 
said  on  the  subject  until  the  Senator  and  his  guest  sat  down 
at  the  dinner-table,  which  was  bountifully  provided  with 
products  from  the  farm.  The  Senator  stood  up  to  carve  a 
handsome  ham.  Driving  his  fork  in  the  centre  and  raising 
the  carving-knife  aloft,  suddenly  the  glittering  blade  was  sus- 
pended in  mid-air,  while  the  Senator  paused  to  remark: 
"  Depew,  a  happy  thought  has  just  struck  me;  the  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Magazine  asks  for  something  good  from  my 
pen.     I  shall  send  him  a  slice  of  this  ham." 


It  is  an  awkward  thing  to  be  absent-minded.  The  story 
is  told  of  a  certain  gentleman,  who  discovered  this  at  his 
cost.  It  so  happened  the  other  day  that  the  dining-room  of 
the  club  which  be  frequented  was  quite  full,  when  a  man  who 
chanced  to  know  his  particular  failing  came  in  very  hungry. 
The  waiter  told  the  new-comer  there  was  no  room  at  pres- 
ent. Spying  his  absent-minded  friend  comfortably  seated 
and  reading  the  newspaper,  a  brilliant  idea  struck  the  hungry 
man.  "Has  Mr.  A.  dined  yet?"  hequestioned.  "No,  sir," 
replied  the  waiter.  "Well,  never  mind;  take  him  a  card, 
and  tell  him  he  has  had  his  dinner."  The  waiter  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then,  appreciating  the  situation,  went  over  to 
Mr.  A.  and  handed  him  a  card.  "  What  is  this  for?"  quoth 
the  poor  fellow.  "  For  your  dinner,  sir."  "  My  dinner — ah ! 
Have  I  really  had  it?"  "Yes.  sir,''  rejoined  the  waiter,  in 
all  innocence.  "  Dear  me ;  I  had  an  idea  I  was  waiting  for 
it.  What  a  curious  mistake."  And,  with  a  contemplative 
smile,  Mr.  A.  sauntered  out  of  the  room,  leaving  his  table 
for  the  use  of  the  genius  who  had  profited  by  his  absent- 
mindedness. 

The  unfinished  telegram  from  Cairo  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
read  in  the  House  some  time  since  reminds  a  writer  of  a 
similar  incident  which  occurred  some  years  ago.  It  was  a 
communication  which  reached  an  English  morning  paper  in 
the  troublous  days  of  1S4S.  The  French  Revolution  had 
just  been  completed,  and  no  one  could  say  how  far  the  con- 
flagration would  run.  Thrones  were  tottering  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Madrid.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  in  particular 
thought  to  be  in  dangerous  straits,  and  the  enterprising 
paper  had  a  confidential  agent  at  the  capital,  with  instruc- 
tions to  telegraph  the  impending  fall  of  the  monarchy  the 
moment  it  took  place.  Late  one  night  came  the  fateful  mes- 
sage, "The  king  has  gone  to  pot."  This  was  colloquial  but 
emphatic,  and  a  leader  was  written  commenting  on  the  new 
downfall  among  ancient  monarchies.  Early  next  morning 
came  another  message  containing  the  cabalistic  letters, 
"sdam."  This  was,  .alas  !  the  conclusion  of  the  first  mes- 
sage, dislocated  in  the  exigencies  of  imperfectly  administered 
telegraphy.  The  King  of  Prussia,  it  seemed,  had  only  gone 
to  Potsdam,  and  his  throne  was  safe. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


TWO    NEW    PLAYS. 


■Flaneur"  tells  of  the  Production  of  "Anselma"  and  "A  Moral  Crime." 


There  were  three  important  openings  last  week  at  the  the- 
atres, and  the  season  may  at  last  be  said  to  be  thoroughly 
under  way.  It  has  been  a  remarkable  season  thus  far  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  theatres  that  opened  early.  During 
the  last  week  of  August  there  were  fifteen  houses  running, 
and  none  of  them  except  the  three  devoted  to  "  The  Mikado  " 
were  playing  anything  that  claimed  much  interest  from  in- 
telligent men.  On  Monday  night  three  much-talked  of  plays 
were  produced.  Perhaps  the  most  discussed  of  all  was  "An- 
selma." This  play  was  originally  written  by  Sardou.  It  lay 
dormant  on  the  market  alter  its  first  production  in  America 
at  the  Union  Square  Theatre  some  years,  until  Mme.  Janish 
decided  to  make  it  her  stock  piece  for  her  American  tour. 
Janish  appeared  here  a  year  or  so  ago  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
after  a  great  blare  of  trumpets,  considerable  newspaper  puf- 
fery, several  serenades,  and  the  usual  rumors  concerning  her 
aristocratic  lineage,  and  made  a  placid  failure.  If  my  mem- 
ory serves  me,  the  play  in  which  she  first  attempted  to  speak 
the  English  language  in  public  was  an  adaptation  of  Schiller's 
"  Love  and  Intrigue."  It  was  a  solemn,  lugubrious,  and  tire- 
some play,  interpreted  in  a  more  or  less  foggy-  manner  by  a 
lot  of  incompetent  performers,  and  the  chances  of  success 
were  rendered  doubly  dubious  by  the  ill-fitting  costumes, 
high-cheek-bones,  and  muddled  accent  of  Janish.  After  a 
long  absence,  considerable  study,  many  conferences  with 
Sardou,  and  numerous  interviews  with  Parisian  dress-makers, 
Mme.  Janish  came  back  to  us  with  costumes  that  cause 
women's  eyes  to  shine  and  men  to  wink,  with  the  height  of 
her  cheek-bones  reduced  by  rounded  cheeks,  and  with  an 
accent  that  is  odd,  quaint,  and  almost  as  pleasant  as  Mod- 
jeska's. 

When  Madame  Janish's  approaching  appeai'ance  was  an- 
nounced in  an  adaptation  of  Sardou's  play  which  had  numer- 
ous names,  but  is  generally  referred  to  as  "  Agnes,"  it  was 
suddenly  discovered  that  the  play  was  a  great  one,  and  a 
rush  was  made  for  it  by  actresses  of  the  emotional  school, 
which  resulted  in  a  bitter  legal  fight.  It  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  to  describe  or  indicate  the  claims  of  Kate  Claxton, 
Agnes  Ethel,  Minnie  Maddern,  Janish,  Steele  Mackaye,  and 
the  various  people  concerned  in  the  fight.  A  compromise 
was  agreed  to  a  week  ago  by  interested  parties,  and  "  An- 
selma," which  is  an  adaptation  by  Leander  Richardson,  was 
produced  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  in  advance  of  "  In 
Spite  of  All,"  which  is  another  adaptation  of  the  same  play 
by  Steele  Mackaye,  destined  to  see  the  light  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  next  Saturday  night.  "Anselma"  was  a  comfort- 
able surprise  as  a  play.  On  account  of  the  various  troubles 
which  surrounded  the  drama,  it  was  supposed  that  it  would 
be  rather  a  hasty  and  perhaps  slipshod  production.  The 
company  which  supported  Madame  Janish  was  a  good  one, 
and  revealed  abilities  of  a  striking  sort  in  several  players 
who  had  never  been  suspected  of  amounting  to  much  in  their 
profession.  That  is  the  beauty  of  a  strong  play,  it  makes 
good  actors.  The  literary  quality  of  Air.  Richardson's  work 
is  admirable.  The  ear  is  not  offended  by  rough  expressions, 
the  people  talk  as  men  and  women  of  their  station  should, 
and  there  are  many  delicate  and  clever  shades  that  are  well 
brought  out  by  the  actors.  On  the  first  night  the  adaptor 
made  rather  an  anomalous  appearance.  First-nighters  are 
usual  much  bored  by  the  adaptors  of  a  play.  An  author  is 
apt  to  shrink  in  his  box  and  remain  nervously  out  of  sight, 
but  the  adaptor  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  most  promi- 
nent, brass-bound,  and  distressing  feature  of  a  first-night 
performance.  Me  comes  early,  clad  in  evening  dress,  takes 
everybody  into  his  confidence,  complains  of  the  actors,  and 
bores  the  critics  with  all  sorts  of  silly  excuses.  It  was  very 
much  the  reverse  in  the  case  of  the  adaptor  of  "Anselma," 
who  had  been  down  the  bay  to  the  yacht  race,  and  came 
lazily  in  after  the  second  or  third  act,  wearing  a  tweed  suit 
and  a  friendly  grin,  lounged  about  for  half  an  hour  or  so, 
acted  as  though  there  was  nothing  particularly  to  interest 
him,  and  drifted  off.  Janish  will  never  be  a  great  actress, 
but  she  will  please  the  women  without  a  doubt.  In  the  light 
passages  she  acts  with  great  delicacy  and  feeling,  but  she 
lacks  force  in  the  more  emotional  scenes. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  success  of  "Anselma,"  now 
that  Madame  Janish's  name  is  backed  by  the  wild  stories 
about  Miss  Gertrude  de  Sauld.  The  most  extravagant  sort 
of  yarns  are  floating  about,  and  the  attendance  at  the  Madi- 
son Square  Theatre  increases  as  the  stories  expand  in  circu- 
lation. Miss  de  Sauld  played  the  part  of  a  ballet-dancer, 
who  captures  the  affections  of  the  hero,  and  wins  him  from 
the  side  of  his  wife.  The  second  act  of  the  play  shows  the 
dressing-room  of  the  dancer,  and  when  she  rushed  in  on  the 
first  night  even  the  ushers  started.  A  woman  dressed  in 
complete  ballet  costume,  with  a  strikingly  low  corsage — clad, 
in  fact,  precisely  as  Cavalazzi  or  Cornalba  is  when  leading  a 
ballet— is  not  at  all  startling  in  appearance  amid  the  ordi- 
nary surroundings;  but  she  comes  prancing  in  among  the 
people  dressed  in  every-day  attire,  and  that  on  the  stage  of 
what  was  a  short  time  ago  known  as  the  Holy  Madison  Square 
Theatre,  it  is  an  unusual  but  not  unpleasing  spectacle.  Miss 
de  Sauld  looks  ever)'  inch  a  ballet-dancer,  except  that  she  is 
beautifully  formed  from  the  heels  up.  She  is  in  this  respect 
the  ideal  of  what  a  ballet-dancer  should  be.  For  every  one 
will  concede  that  the  only  things  which  detract  from  a  ballet- 
dancer's  beauty  are  the  knotty  and  muscular  objects  which 
enable  her  to  dance. 

"A  Moral  Crime,"  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  suffers 
the  usual  result  of  too  much  praise.  It  is  the  first  piece  pro- 
duced here  under  the  management  of  J.  M.  Hill,  a  Chicago 
manager— who  is  responsible  for  the  dramatic  prominence  of 
Margaret  Mather— and  it  is  by  no  means  what  it  is  cracked 
up  to  be.  Before  the  play  was  brought  out  here  it  was  spo- 
ken of  by  Mr.  Hill  as  a  production  that  would  rival  any  of 
Henry  Irving's  more  successful  efforts.  Great  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  magnificent  scenery  that  was  to  be  shown,  and 
the  cost  per  yard  of  the  much-talked-of  curtains  formed  the 
staple  of  dramatic  discussion.  In  the  matter  of  scenery  the 
play  was  no  more  noticeable  than  dozens  of  other  plays  pro- 
duced here  in  the  past  two  seasons.  Only  one  scene  claimed 
attention  from  the  moment  the  curtain  went  up.  It  was 
in  gold  and  white,  and  rich,  but  too  gaudy  for  a  room  in  a 
private  residence.     When   it  comes  to  having  golden  coal- 


scuttles before  a  grate  the  scenic  artist  has  gone  too  far. 
Some  of  the  costumes  of  the  people  in  the  play  were  hand- 
some, but  unfortunately  the  people  on  whom  the  costumes 
were  hung  were  not.  There  is  not  a  courtly  or  distinguished  J 
looking  man  in  the  whole  troupe,  and  the  women  are  either 
pretty  and  incompetent,  as  in  the  case  of  three  of  the  younger 
members,  or  quite  tiresome,  as  was  the  case  with  Miss  Pres- 
cott.  This  lady  has  a  part  in  the  piece  which  consists  of 
agony,  remorse,  fierce  love,  and  overwhelming  shame  envel- 
oped in  a  dense  atmosphere  of  gloom.  She  has  an  exquisite 
figure,  a  beautiful  profile,  and  when  she  acts  she  reminds  one 
irresistibly  of  John  Mackay's  imitation  of  Mrs.  Bowers.  Two 
years  ago  it  was  said  that  Miss  Prescott  just  fell  short  of  be- 
ing a  great  actress.  She  did  not  then  look  as  well  as  she 
does  now,  for  her  figure  has  rounded  and  she  has  gained 
greatly  in  stage  presence,  but  what  few  gifts  she  then  pos- 
sessed as  an  actress  have  apparently  flown  away  with  the 
angles  of  her  elbows,  the  bones  of  her  neck,  and  a  rather 
strained  expression  that  once  marred  the  symmetry  of  her 
mouth.  Miss  Prescott  is  now  a  handsome  woman,  but  she 
gasps,  whispers,  shrieks,  and  screams  so  much  through  four 
acts  of  the  play,  that  when  she  stabs  herself  at  the  tail  end  of 
the  piece  and  begins  to  die  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  stage,  she  finds  there  is  no  more  power  left  with  which  to 
express  her  feelings.  The  audience  having  been  accustomed 
to  such  violent  emotion  from  the  first  act  is  not  in  the  least 
impressed.  The  play  has  a  story  that  is  revolting  in  its  de- 
tails, and  without  a  moral.  There  are  many  absurd  points, 
and  the  language  put  into  the  mouths  of  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  brilliant  of  the  nobility  of  France  is 
what  may  be  called  decidedly  "  off"  in  America  in  18S5. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  may  seem  rather  odd  to  predict  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  success  for  the  play,  but  it  will  have  a  good 
run  without  much  doubt,  and  it  will  be  solely  on  account  of 
the  man  who  plays  the  hero.  Two  or  three  years  ago  1 
made  up  my  mind  that  Joseph  Haworth  would  be  a  great 
actor.  He  was  then  playing  small  parts  with  John  McCul- 
lough's  company,  but  he  afterward  rose  to  be  the  leading 
support  of  the  demented  tragedian.  At  that  time  Mr.  Ha- 
worth was  overshadowed  by  McCullough,  who  played  much 
in  one-part  pieces.  Haworth's  success  in  Icilius  was  uni- 
versally recognized,  however.  Mr.  Haworth  is  not  a  hand- 
some man  by  any  means.  In  stature  he  is  neither  tall  nor 
particularly  well-formed,  though  when  dressed  in  a  simple 
Roman  costume  he  has  a  majestic  presence.  He  has  an  Irish 
face,  with  bony  and  ungraceful  outlines,  but  it  is  lighted  up 
by  a  pair  of  unusual  eyes,  and  distinguished  by  massive 
black  brows.  When  Mr.  Haworth  played  the  leading  part 
with  Clara  Morris,  in  "  Denise,"  he  took  the  applause  away 
from  her,  and  the  engagement  came  to  an  end.  The  men 
who  had  always  expected  him  to  do  something  great  went 
to  the  first  performance  of  "A  Moral  Crime"  confidently, 
and  they  were  not  disappointed.  Mr.  Haworth  is  over- 
dressed by  Manager  Hill's  clothes,  hampered  by  towering 
white  wigs,  and  made  to  look  stumpy  by  huge  boots  and 
long-tailed  coats;  nevertheless  he  carries  the  whole  play  on 
his  shoulders,  and  in  the  third  act  eveiy  night  he  receives  an 
ovation  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  On  Tuesday  night  the 
action  of  the  piece  was  interrupted,  while  he  was  called  for- 
ward five  times,  and  he  came  reluctantly  at  every  call.  He 
has  a  superb  voice,  his  method  is  admirable,  and  when  he 
gives  himself  up  to  bursts  of  passion,  as  he  does  in  the  act 
of  which  I  speak,  everything  goes  before  him.  There  is  not 
a  man  in  the  whole  line  of  young  actors,  from  James  O'Neill 
all  the  way  down  to  Herbert  Kelcey,  who  can  approach  Mr. 
Haworth.  He  has  not  a  powerful  physique,  for  the  other 
night  after  one  of  his  heavy  scenes  he  was  so  faint  that  his 
distress  was  evident  to  the  audience,  and  he  half  fell  forward 
as  he  moved  from  the  stage. 

The  way  of  the  ambitious  manager  is  a  hard  one,  if  he  un- 
dertakes to  produce  Shakespearean  plays.  If  he  spends 
most  of  his  available  capital  upon  good  actors,  there  is  an 
outcry  from  the  people,  who  believe  that  Shakespeare  should 
be  played  amid  proper  surroundings.  He  is  told  that  the 
works  of  the  greatest  of  playwrights  are  entitled  to  the  most 
lavish  setting.  Then  if  he  goes  to  work  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  his  advisers,  he  is  just  as  apt  to  sin  in  the  other  di- 
rection. All  is  up  with  him  if  he  does.  It  takes  a  man  like 
Henry  Irving,  with  a  genius  for  this  sort  of  thing,  to  please 
everybody.  When  Robson  and  Crane  did  "  The  Two  Dro- 
mios"  at. the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  they  made  a  success 
with  something  like  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  worth  of 
scenery.  Everybody  said  it  was  an  outrage  on  Shakespeare. 
Monday  night  they  did  the  same  play  at  the  Star  Theatre, 
with  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  scenery  and 
costumes,  an  elaborate  ballet,  original  music,  and  an  admira- 
ble troupe  of  actors.  It  was  another  success.  Thereupon 
everybody  bawled  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  that  it  was  a  bloomin' 
shame  to  subordinate  Shakespeare  in  this  way  to  the  scene- 
painter,  stage-carpenter,  and  the  ballet-girl. 

New  York,  September  16,  1885.  Blakely  Hall. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

When  Michael  Conroy,  Republican,  succeeded  John  T.  Fogarty,  Democrat,  as 
License  Collector,  a  few  innocent-minded  Republicans  thought  it  was  a  great  Re- 
publican vantage  movement,  and  that  the  sixteen  collectors  enjoying  the  creamy 
places  under  the  new  Archangel  Michael  would  all  be  Republicans  and  be  useful 
in  party  politics,  How  sadly  they  were  mistaken  can  be  seen  by  the  handiwork 
of  Boss  ltuckley,  who  had  a  band  111  the  election  of  Michael,  as  will  be  herein  seen. 
The  license  commissioners  are  c.\ -officio  and  composed  of  Mayor  ltartlclt,  Auditor 
Sirother,  and  Treasurer  Bauer,  the  two  former  Democrats  and  ihe  treasurer 
the  only  Republican  on  the  board.  In  the  last  election  Strothcr  was  the  regular 
Democratic  nominee,  and  ex-auditor  Edgar,  posing  as  an  independent,  ran  for 
the  same  office  on  the  independent  ticket.  While  Edgar  was  Auditor  he  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  his  friend  Fogarty  as  chief  of  the  license  office,  and,  when 
beaten  for  Auditor,  Fogarty  in  return  placed  Edgar  in  riis  office  as  head  deputy. 
This  so  incensed  Sirother  that  he  swore  vengeance  on  Fogarty's  head— as  no  one 
but  Strothcr  can  swear — vowing  that  he  would  put  a  "nigger"  in  the  office 
rather  than  have  Fogarty  remain.  The  bargain  was  easily  made.  Chris.  Buck 
ley,  by  whose  grace  Strothcr  was  nominated  for  auditor,  and  who  is  said  to  dic- 
tate many  of  Tiis  official  acts,  made  a  compact  will)  Conroy  that  he  (Buckley) 
should  name  one-half  of  the  appointees  of  the  office.  Bauer  and  Slrolhcr  voted 
for  Conroy  and  Bartlett  voted  for  Fogarty,  who  had  made  a  very  efficient  col- 
lector. In  the  execution  of  this  movement  anew  politial  combination  was  formed, 
of  which  Conroy  and  his  son-in-law,  Dick  Chute,  were  lo  be  the  brains,  and  Jim 
McCord,  Republican,  and  Chris.  Buckley,  Democrat,  the  persons  to  execute  the 
movements  of  the  new  "  reform"  combination.  The  first  contract  that  Conroy 
had  to  fulfill  was  handsomely  done,  and  that  was  to  "  take  care"  of  Chris.  Buck- 
ley's lambs,  lie  had  agreed  to  give  half  of  his  appointments  to  Chris,  for  his 
good  offices  in  holding  the  cranky  Sirother  to  the  programme  laid  out.  Out  of 
the  sixteen  clerkships  of  his  office,  Mr.  Conroy  has  appointed  nine  of  Buckley's 
most  trusted  lambs.  Lest  there  might  be  some  who  could  not  believe  the  state- 
ment, we  append  their  names:  J.  McDermott,  J.  J.  Cunningham,  J,  II,  Smith, 
I  no.  Wood,  Thomas  Wilson,  S.  J.  Straus,  J.  Reardon,  D.  J.  Mahoney,  and  M. 
Fallon.  After  appointing  a  few  relations,  one  man  as  a  favor  to  Treasurer  Bauer 
(Schwerin),  and  a  County  Committee  man  (W.  H.  Reynolds),  he  announced  that 
the  other  Republican  clerks  would  be  announced  in  a  few  days.     They  have 


never  been  announced  yet,  but  the  auditor's  books  show  that  nine  of  Bui 
most  innocent  lambs  are  drawing  the  salaries. 

Move  number  two  was  made  on  Monday  evening,  when  the  Forty-seven' 
sembly  District  Republican  Club  were  called  upon  to  elect  a  member  of 
publican  County  Committee,  to  fill  the  place  of  Frank  A.  Boole,  who  had  D._ 
Nevada  lo  reside.    There  were  two  candidates  for  the  vacancy — Thomas  C  Doff 
a  cooper  at  the   Botrero,  and  Richard  W.   Stewart,   an  employee  of  the  Sugar 
Refinery,  and  an  outspoken  Wiend  of  the  new  combination  of  political   saint*— 
Chute,  Conroy,  McCord,  and  Buckley.     (On  another  occasion  we  will  tell 
McCord  and  the  Sugar   Refinery  got  into  the  combination.)     At  an  early 
the  club-room  was  tilled  wjth  strange  faces,  and  by  the  time  voting  was  to 
mence  it  seemed  as  though  the  Democrats  were  having  an  election  instead 
quiet  Republican  ward  club,  for  Chris.  Buckley  had  sent  a  gang  of  his  tn 
henchmen,  headed  by  "  Big"  Byrnes,  Dick  Creighton,  and  several  deputy 
ilTs  whom  Pete  Hopkins  had  loaned  to  Buckley  for  the  occasion.     It  is  said 
mure  than   half  of  the  persons  present  were   Democrats  whom   Buckley  hi 
dered  out  to  help  his  friends  Chute  and  Conroy  secure  one  more  member  of 
Republican   County  Committee;  and  it   succeeded  well,  for    Mr.    Stewart 
elected  by  len  majority,  and  the  entire  parly  returned  lo  their  master's  di 
Bush  Street,  and  in  jubilation  made  a  night  of  it. 

We  mistake  the  province  of  the  County  Committee  if  they  will  allow  an 
rage  of  this  character,  and  they  will  fail  to  do  their  duly  if  they  do  not  o_ 
another  election,  and  place  a  committee  from  their  own  body  in  charge  of^B 
balloting,  that  none  but  Republicans  be  allowed  to  vote,  for  it  was  clearly  die 
fact  thai  not  only  did  Democrats  vote,  but  Buckley's  men  actual!] 
names  of  prominent  Republicans  who  were  absent,  and  one  attempted  to  vote  for 
one  of  the  inspectors  who  was  present  and  denounced  the  attempt.  Just  such 
bargains  as  this  made  by  the  Conroy-Chutc-Buckley  gang  is  what  bring  party 
politics  into  disrepute,  and  will  ultimately  disrupt  any  party  that  will  not  set  the 
seal  of  condemnation  on  such  proceedings  as  hilve  resulted  from  the  corrupt  bar. 
gains  of  selfish  political  bosses.  Listener  dack  of  the  Panel. 


Sas  FfiANClSCO,  September  22. 
Editor  Argonaut — Dear  Sir :  What  sort  of  a  man  are  you  1  Pretending  to 
represent  American  ideas  ;  pretending  lo  hold  in  horror  all  those  who  may  coun- 
sel resistance,  other  than  lawful,  to  the  Chinese  invasion,  yet  we  rind  you  i>n;n. 
ing  ihe  wild,  crack-brained  O'Donnell's  speeches,  and  in  the  same  edition  of 
your  paper  counsel  the  laboring  man  to  hold  his  peace  and  await  legislative  and 
legal  action  on  the  all-important  question.  Did  it  ever  suggest  itself  to  your  mind 
that  by  yielding  to  your  lust  for  gold,  and  accepting  O'Donnell's  money  in  pay- 
ment for  publishing  his  speeches,  you,  and  all  other  newspaper  publisher* 
who  are  doing  as  you  do,  are  sowing  the  terrible  whirlwind  that  the  laboring 
man,  under  the  lead  of  a  lot  of  demagogues,  will  in  a  short  time  reap.  Remem- 
ber that  a  few  years  ago  the  same  unholy  greed  that  now  sways  you  caused  cer. 
tain  newspapers  to  fan  the  Sand-lot  llame  inio  a  howling  mob.  Have  a  care. 
You  have  brains ;  you  know  what  it  cost  the  State  we  native  sons  \o\  Ifoo 
a  responsible  agent.  The  wild  Irishman  whose  gold  you  take  is  not.  I  shall 
sign  my  name — not  from  cowardice,  but  for  reasons  of  my  own  which  1  ' 
care  to  divulge.     Beware  how  you  and  your  associates  encourage  the  mo< 

Native 

Although  the  above  communication  comes  to  us  a 
mously,  we  are  not  indisposed  to  answer  its  accusations, 
give  the  reasons  which  have  prompted  the  Argonaut  to  si 
a  small  space  in  its  advertising  columns  to  the  "  wild  O'Don- 
nell."  Doctor  O'Donnell  is  exercising  his  prerogative  of  free 
speech,  and  we  think  abusing  it.  He  is  earnest  enough  to 
command  respect,  and  if  he  were  not  himself  a  candidate 
for  office  he  would  have  a  following  of  fanatics  who  would  be 
dangerous,  if  they  were  as  brave  as  they  are  boastful.  We 
counsel  all  citizens  to  obey  the  law,  to  await  legislation  and 
legal  action.  We  counsel  the  Sand-lot  rabble  to  go  slow. 
At  the  same  time  we  advise  the  property  class  and  the  men  of 
intelligence  that  they  have  duties  to  perform  in  securing  the 
enactment  of  just  laws,  and  their  enforcement  after  they  are 
enacted.  We  have  a  law  which  restricts  the  immigration  of 
Chinese  laborers,  and  this  law  would  never  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  nation  had  it 
not  been  for  the  agitation  of  men  comprising  the  labor 
class.  It  was  in  order  to  secure  the  laboring  man's  vote  that 
the  politicians  of  both  parties  passed  anti-Chinese  resolu- 
tions in  their  national  conventions.  This  law  would  never 
have  passed  the  Congress  of  the  United  'States  except  for 
fear  of  the  laboring  man's  vote.  As  this  is  the  law,  Doctor 
O'Donnell  has  the  right  to  agitate  for  its  enforcement,  and 
the  Sand-lot  has  a  just  right  to  complain  that  officials  arc  not 
performing  their  duty  in  its  enforcement.  Good  society, 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  law-abiding  citizens  have  no  right 
to  blame  laboring  men  for  unlawful  efforts  to  enforce  exist- 
ing laws,  so  long  as  they  are  making  no  lawful  efforts  and 
are  neglecting  their  duty  toward  society  by  conniving  at  at- 
tempts to  defeat  their  enforcement.  The  readers  of  the  Ar- 
gonaut  do  not  attend  the  Sunday  Sand-lot  meetings,  nor 
hear  Doctor  O'Donnell's  wild  addresses.  We  wish  they  did; 
and  we  take  it  that  the  doctor  must  at  least  have  confidence 
in  the  logic  of  his  arguments  and  in  the  strength  of  his  po- 
sition if  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  Argonaut  that  its  readers 
may  know  what  he  is  driving  at.  We  have  severely  blamed 
the  Chronicle  and  Call,  not  so  much  for  printing  speeches 
as  advertisements,  as  for  encouraging  and  whooping  up 
riotous  disturbances  of  the  peace,  and  for  inciting  fanatics 
and  crazy  demagogues  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  viola- 
tions of  law  in  order  to  promote  their  own  interests. 
There  is  no  danger  that  the  mob  will  ever  become  danger- 
ous in  San  Francisco  //the  "superior"  class  will  do  its  duty. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  this  law  is  enforced,  and  that  Chinese 
immigration  is  arrested,  and  that  the  stream  of  barbarism 
that  is  now  inundating  the  country  be  resisted  and  stayed  be- 
fore we  become  too  indignant  at  the  acts  of  a  class  of  labor- 
ers who  are  suffering  from  the  competition.  If  ignorant  men 
shall  be  swayed  by  demagogues  who  endeavor  to  reach  office 
by  sympathizing  with  them  in  their  well-founded  and  just 
complaints,  let  those  "native  sons"  who  have  not  the  cour- 
age to  aid  in  the  execution  of  an  existing  law  hold  their  peace. 
The  Argonaut  has  infinitely  more  respect  for  the  ignorant 
fanatic  who  sets  up  his  Sunday  howl  upon  the  Sand-lot  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  anti-Chinese  law,  and  pays  for  its  in- 
sertion in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Argonaut,  than  f( 
the  cowardly  "superior"  citizen  who  hides  himself  under 
anonymous  signature  and  begs  its  insertion  in  our  journal 
nothing.  Danger  will  not  come  to  us  by  allowing  a  free  di: 
cussion  of  the  Chinese  question.  The  labor  class  is  a  vei 
large  one,  and  it  is  very  intelligent.  It  has  everything 
lose  by  violation  of  laws;  it  has  everything  to  gain  by  tru 
maintenance.  It  is  liable  to  be  led  in  the  start  by  fanatics 
and  fools,  but  it  is  sure  in  the  end  to  be  guided  by  reason 
and  ruled  by  law.  If  our  indignant  friend,  "Native  Son," 
thinks  it  better  to  suppress  all  indications  of  danger  by  ap- 
pearing not  to  observe  the  signs  of  the  times,  he  may  be 
suddenly  aroused  to  his  mistake:  if  he  thinks  to  secure  his 
personal  safety  by  hiding  his  head  in  the  sand,  he  may  realize 
his  danger  by  having  his  exposed  part  unexpectedly  kicked. 
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■People  don't  carry  valises  any  more.  They  use  "club 
bags"  that  strap  around  their  neck.  They  are  the  latest  in- 
novation, and  everybody  is  going  crazy  about  them.  They 
are  made  in  Newark,  N.  J.  A  big  firm  there  started  the 
business.  They  are  much  lighter  than  a  valise,  don't  weigh 
anything  hardly,  and  then  (lie-)'  will  hold  fully  as  much  as  an 
ordinary  square  valise.  They  range  in  size  from  ten  inches 
in  length  to  sixteen,  and  even  to  twenty.  Those  are  the 
ready  made.  You  can  have  them  made  to  order  any  size  you 
want. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

The  Parisian   Couturier. 

The  couturier — the  bearded  dressmaker,  the  masculine 
irtist  in  silk  and  satin — is  an  essentially  modem  and  Paris- 
ian phenomenon.     It  is  true  that  the  elegant  and  capricious 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  owed  most  of  her  toilets  and  elegant 
accoutrements  to  the  genius  of  Supplis,  the  famous  tailleur 
t>our  dames,  or  ladies'  tailor,  of  the  epoch.     But  Supplis  was 
in  exception,  and  he  never  assumed  thename  oftw/Z/zw;', 
:he  masculine  form  of  couturiere,  "  dress-maker/'     That  ap- 
pellation was  reserved  for  the  great  artists  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, Worth,  Aurelly,  Pingat,  and  their  rivals,  who  utterly 
revolutionized  feminine  costume  and  endeavored  to  direct  it 
in  the  paths  of  art,  good  taste,  and  comfort.     Enthusiasts  of 
Igrace  and  beauty,  these  artists  set  themselves  the  task  of  pre- 
senting the  inconstant  goddess  of  fashion  from  continuing  to 
,  wander  off  into  ugliness,  deformity,  and  absurdity.    In  their 
Bevotion  to  art,  beauty,  and  luxury,  they  determined  never  to 
llfbrget  fitness  and  comfort;  and  since  their  initiative  has  reg- 
*  ulated  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  we  must  admit  that  our  women 
Jlhave  never  been  the  victims  of  such  inconvenient,  ugly,  and 
ilabsurd   inventions  as   crinoline,   leg-o'-mutton   sleeves,  the 
\wiffure  a  la  fregate,  and  the  various  other  monstrosities  of 
Ithe   Republic,  the   Directory,   and   the  Restoration,  which, 
■thanks  to  the  traditional  supremacy  of  France  in  matters  of 
Ifeshion,  made  their  way,  more  or  less  modified,  all  over  the 
jlworld.    The  modern  artists  in  dress  consider  justly  that  what 
is  most  important  in  a  dress  is  the  woman  who  wears  it,  and 
fjthat  their  object  should  be  to  set  her  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  not  to  make  her  remarked — in  short,  to  make  a 
\  toilet  which  will  be  to  the  wearer  what  the  frame  is  to  the 

\  portrait. 

♦ 

The  high-priests  of  Parisian  fashion  have  their  shrines  up- 
'  stairs.     Where  the  highest  perfection  is  aimed  at,  shops  are 
uowhere.     The  grand  couturier  makes   no   outside '  show. 
You  will  find  him  occupying  two  or  three  floors  in  one  of 
those  plai  ,  flat-fronted  Restoration  houses  which  line  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  the  Rue  Taitbout,  the  Rue  Louis-le-Grand, 
:ior  the  Faubourg  Saint  Honore'.     Passing  through  a  square 
\porte-cochere,  as  broad  as  it  is  high,  you  find  on  the  right  or 
ileft  hand  a  glass  door  opening  on  a  staircase  covered  with  a 
,,  thick  red  carpet.     On  the  landings  are  divans,  and  some- 
times a  palm  or  a  dracaena.     Through  an  open  door  on  the 

■  ground-floor  you  see  the  packing-room,  where  man-els  of  silk 
!' and  lace  are  being  enveloped  in  mountains  of  tissue-paper 

to  be  sent  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  on  the  first  floor, 
or  entresol,  are  work-rooms  full  of  girls  seated  at  long  tables 
and  sewing  under  the  directing  eye  of  a  severe-looking  ma- 

■  tron  ;  on  the  second  floor  are  situated  the  show  and  recep- 
tion-rooms. The  first  saloon  is  sombre ;  the  ceiling  appears, 
in  the  daytime,  blackened  by  gas:  the  walls  are  wainscoted 

■  in  imitation  ebony  with  gold  fillets,  and  large  panels  above 
I  the  chair-rail  are  filled  with  verdure  tapestries  of  the  most 

dismal  green,  chosen  expressly  to  throw  into  relief  the  fresh- 
ness and  gayety  of  the  dresses;  on  the  chimney-piece,  and 
reflected  in  the  glass,  is  a  clock  surmounted  by  a  monu- 
mental statue  of  Diana  in  nickeled  imitation  bronze,  and 
flanked  by  two  immense  candelabra;  along  the  walls  are 
two  or  three  large  wardrobes  with  looking-glass  doors ; 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  table  for  displaying  materials, 
with  a  few  chairs,  and  in  one  corner  a  desk,  where  is  seated 
M.  Cyprien  or  M.  Alexandre,  the  book-keeper.  In  this  room 
the  customers  are  received  by  a  tall  and  very  elegant  young 
lady,  invariably  dressed  in  black  satin  in  winter  and  black 
silk  in  summer.  Through  this  soft-spoken  person,  who  bears 
the  title  tf  premiere  vendeuse,  or  first  saleswoman,  the  cus- 
tomers are  put  into  communication  either  with  the  great  artist 
himself  or  simply  with  one  of  the  premieres,  or  heads  of  de- 
partments, if  their  orders  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  an  interruption  of  the  great  man  in  his  innumerable 
and  absorbing  occupations.  Opening  out  of  this  first  saloon 
are  a  number  of  smaller  saloons,  all  equally  sombre,  color- 
less, and  shabby- looking,  especially  by  daylight.  There  are 
extra  show-rooms  and  trying-on  rooms,  besides  which  there 
is  a  special  room  for  trying  on  riding-habits,  and  another  for 
the  chief  of  the  corsage  department,  to  say  nothing  of  little 
rooms  draped  with  blue,  brown,  or  red  for  special  purposes. 
i  Over  these  ding)'  carpets  and  among  these  old  tapestries  and 
i  sombre  furniture  glide  noiselessly  from  room  to  room  young 

■  women,  on  whose  sloping  shoulders  and  lissome  figures  the 
"  creations  "  of  Messieurs  les  Couturiers  show  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage.   These  are  the  demoiselles-mannequins,  or  essayeuses, 

■  mute  but  breathing  models,  who  seem  to  have  lost  all  human 
animation  in  their  occupation  of  mere  clothes-wearers,  auto- 
mata with  weary  faces,  whose  sole  business  is  to  carry  on 
theif  backs  from  morning  until  night  luminous  vesture.  The 
ordinary  pay  of  the  demoiselle-mannequin  in  the  grand  estab- 
lishment is  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars  a  month,  with  half- 
board  ;  but  some  of  them  who  have  exceptionally  elegant 
figures  and  perfect  bearing  are  paid  fancy  prices,  reaching 

|  as  much  in  rare  cases  as  two  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Imagine  the  appearance  of  these  saloons  between  two  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  during  the  season,  filled  as  they 
are  with  chattering  and  finely  dressed  ladies — Parisiennes, 
Russians  with  their  lazy  accent,  English  and  Americans  talk- 
ing in  their  own  tongue,  princesses  of  the  Almanach  de 
Gotha  and  princesses  of  the  footlights,  and  even  of  the.  demi- 
monde, all  united  in  the  adoration  of  the  idol  of  fashion.  A 
confused  murmur  of  musical  voices  rises  in  an  atmosphere 
impregnated  with  the  perfumes  of  ylang-ylang,  heliotrope, 
peau  d'Espagne,  jonquil,  iris,  poudre  de  riz,  and  odor  di  fem- 
ina.  The  heads  of  the  different  departments  are  seen*  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  with  fragments  of  a  dress  or  a  corsage  in  their 
arms,  and  amid  the  buzzing  assembly  the  models  move  in- 
cessantly like  animated  statues,  silent  and  majestic.  From 
time  to  time  the  voice  of  the  great  artist  is  heard  giving  brief 
and  imperious  orders,  or  scolding  plaintively  because  a  ruche 
has  been  substituted  for  a  flounce  on  the  dress  of  Madame 
X.,  or  a  light  fur  for  a  dark  fur  on  the  mantle  of  the  Baronne 
de  V. — "a  pale  blonde!  The  whole  thing  will  have  to  be 
made  over  again.  What  can  I  do  if  I  am  not  seconded  ? " 
he  asks,  irritably.  "Truly,  mademoiselles,  cest  a  donner  an 
diablef"  With  these  words  flung  at  a  little  group  of  em- 
ployees, the  great  man  appears.  He  is  a  short  man,  dressed 
in  light-gray  trousers,  a  blue  coat  with  a  broad  velvet  collar 


and  silk  lapels,  in  which  are  stuck  a  few  pins  for  use  in  sud- 
den inspirations,  a  flowered  waistcoat,  and  a  heavy  watch- 
chain.  His  head  is  bald  and  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  dust- 
colored  gray  hair,  frizzled  so  finely  that  it  looks  like  suans'- 
down.  His  whiskers  and  mustache  have  the  same  fine  and 
woolly  appearance.  His  blue  eyes  look  worn  and  faded  ;  his 
face  has  flushed  and  red  patches  on  a  pale  anaemic  ground ; 
his  expression  is  one  of  subdued  suffering,  due  to  the  con- 
tinual neuralgia  by  which  he  is  tormented,  thanks  to  the 
strong  perfumes  which  his  elegant  customers  force  him  to  in- 
hale all  day  long.  Epinglard,  for  so  we  will  call  him  for  con- 
venience sake,  rarely  dines  during  the  busy  season ;  he  is  the 
martyr  of  his  profession.  He  has  a  house  exquisitely  deco- 
rated and  arranged,  but  he  lives  alone,  his  daily  commerce 
with  women  having  disinclined  him  to  risk  the  lottery  of 
marriage.  Nevertheless,  he  is  much  effeminized;  and  his 
employees  will  assure  you  that  he  wears  cambric  nightcaps 
bordered  with  lace,  and  a  lace  jabot  on  his  nightshirts.  His 
life  is  entirely  devoted  to  his  art,  and  he  conscientiously  goes 
on  Tuesdays  to  the  Comedie-Francaise,  on  Fridays  to  the 
Opera,  and  on  Saturdays  to  the  Italians  or  the  Circus,  be- 
cause these  are  the  nights  selected  by  rank  and  fashion,  and 
therefore  excellent  occasions  for  observing  the  work  of  his 
rivals.  For  the  same  reason  Epinglard  will  be  seen  on  fash- 
ionable days  at  the  races,  and  at  first  performances  at  the 
fashionable  theatres,  but  always  alone.  Epinglard  talks 
slowly,  precisely,  and  in  a  sing-song  and  hypocritical  voice, 
while  his  fingers,  laden  with  heavy  rings,  caress  voluptuously 
some  piece  of  surah  or  silk.  He  is  in  serious  consultation 
with  one  of  the  leaders  of  fashion,  the  Baronne  de  P.  Sud- 
denly changing  his  tone,  he  calls  out  to  a  model  who  is  pass- 
ing :  "  You  there,  mademoiselle,  put  on  this  skirt  to  show  to 
madame."  And,  turning  the  model  round,  he  shows  the 
skirt  in  all  its  aspects,  passing  his  fingers  amorously  over  the 
batiste  and  seeming  to  give  it  life  and  beauty  by  his  mere 
touch. 


Epinglard  passes  into  a  saloon  where  two  ladies  are  wait- 
ing impatiently,  particularly  the  younger  of  the  two,  who  has 
come,  under  the  wing  of  a  fashionable  relative,  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  grand  couturier.  "  Bonjour,  M.  Epinglard," 
begins  the  elder  ;  "  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  create  a  mas- 
terpiece. It  will  not  be  the  first  time,  will  it  ?  My  niece  is 
going  to  her  first  ball  next  month,  and  I  wish  her  to  have  a 
dress  on  which  your  signature  will  be  visible."  Epinglard 
falls  into  a  meditative  pose,  his  elbow  in  one  hand,  his  chin 
in  the  other,  and  looks  long  at  the. young  girl,  scrutinizing 
not  only  the  line  and  modeling  of  the  body,  but  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face,  the  eyes,  the  shade  and  nature  of  the  hair, 
reading  her  temperament  with  the  lucidity  of  a  phrenologist 
aided  by  the  divination  of  a  plastic  artist  who  has  had 
great  experience  with  feminine  humanity.  The  examination 
lasts  many  minutes,  and  finally,  as  if  under  the  inspiring  in- 
fluence of  the  god  of  taste,  Epinglard,  in  broken  phrases, 
composes  the  dress :  "  Toilette  entirely  of  tulle — corsage 
plaited  diagonally — around  the  decolletage  four  ruches — the 
skirt  relieved  with  drapery  of  white  satin  falling  behind  like 
a  peplum — on  the  shoulder  (the  left  shoulder)  a  bouquet  of 
myosotis  or  violets — that  is  how  I  see  mademoiselle  dressed." 
And  Epinglard  salutes  gravely,  while  an  assistant,  who  has 
noted  down  the  prophetic  utterances  of  the  master,  conducts 
the  subject  to  a  room  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  articulated 
model  of  a  feminine  torso,  with  movable  breasts,  flattened 
rag  arms  hanging  at  the  side,  and  a  combination  of  straps 
and  springs  to  adjust  the  taille,  or  waist — a  most  sinister  and 
grotesque  object,  all  crumbled  and  shriveled  up  and  covered 
with  shiny,  glazed  calico.  This  is  the  studio  of  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  secondary  artists  in  dress-making,  the 
corsagere.  The  chief  of  this  department  takes  the  subject 
in  hand,  and,  with  the  aid  of  pieces  of  coarse  canvas,  such 
as  the  tailors  use  to  line  coats,  she  takes  a  complete  mold  of 
the  body,  cutting,  and  pinning,  and  smoothing  with  her  hand 
until  the  mold  is  perfect.  This  is  the  first  step  toward  the 
execution  of  the  masters  plan.  At  the  next  seance  of  trying- 
on,  the  subject  passes  simultaneously  through  the  hands  of 
several  heads  of  departments — the  corsagere.  the  jupiere, 
who  drapes  the  skirt  and  arranges  the  train,  and  the  second 
jupiere,  who  mounts  and  constructs  the  skirt.  The  corsage 
is  brought  all  sewn  and  whaleboned,  but  only  basted  below 
the  arms  and  at  the  shoulder,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  in  place — 
"  crac!  crac .' " — the  corsagere,  with  angry  fingers,  breaks  the 
threads,  and  then  calmly  and  patiently  rejoins  the  seams  and 
pins  them  together  so  that  the  joinings  may  lie  perfectly  flat 
and  even.  On  her  knees,  turning  patiently  round  and  round, 
the  jupiere  drapes  the  skirt  on  a  lining  of  silk,  seeking  to 
perfect  the  roundness,  sparing  no  pains,  and  displaying  in  all 
she  does  the  artist's  amour-propre,  the  desire  to  achieve  a 
master-piece  in  the  detail  which  the  masculine  designer  has 
allotted  to  her  care.  These  women  who  lend  their  light- 
fingered  collaboration  to  the  imagination  of  the  bearded 
dressmaker  are  really  admirable  in  their  sentiment  of  their 
work,  in  their  artist's  ambition,  which  thinks  not  merely  of 
the  week's  salary,  but  of  the  perfection  of  the  master-piece. 
They  seem  to  find  intense  personal  satisfaction  in  producing 
a  beautiful  toilet,  in  fashioning  a  delicate  thing  which  almost 
has  the  qualities  of  a  work  of  art ;  and  when  the  subject  is 
naturally  well  formed — tout  faite,  as  they  say — and  not  arti- 
ficially made  up  with  what  is  called  the  taille  de  couturiere, 
their  painstaking  knows  no  bounds. 


During  these  long  seances,  which  last  for  hours  together 
and  occupy  so  large  a  place  in  the  day  of  a  woman  of  fash- 
ion, the  common  love  of  toilet  makes,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
the  grande  dame  or  the  aristocrat  the  equal  of  the  modest 
employee,  and,  while  the  jupiere  is  turning  round  and  round 
madame  la  baronne,  there  often  takes  place  a  lively  inter- 
change of  gossip  and  a  review  of  the  plastic  qualities  of  the 
friends  and  rivals  in  beauty  of  madame  la  baronne  who  are 
also  customers  of  the  house.  The  grand  couturier  himself  is 
a  treasure  house  of  queer  stories  and  scandals,  and  naturally 
his  employees  take  after  their  master.  The  couturier,  you 
see,  is  not  a  tradesman  ;  he  is  an  artist,  and  he  renders  a 
woman  far  greater  service  than  the  artist-painter,  who  finds 
her  already  dressed  and  only  has  to  copy  her,  whereas  the 
couturier  dresses  a  woman  not  once,  but  twenty  times  a  year, 
and  each  time  that  he  invents  a  becoming  toilet  he  makes  a 
new  creation,  not  only  of  the  toilet,  but  of  the  woman.  There 
has,  in  fact,  been  a  great  change  made  in   modern  times  in 


matters  of  dress.  Our  modern  women  are  nolonge: 
with  merely  seasonable  dresses,  appropriate  in  form  and  ma- 
terial for  spring,  summer,  autumn,  or  winter;  they  are  no 
longer  satisfied  to  have  four  interviews  a  year  with  the  dress- 
maker. On  the  contrary,  every  event  in  social  life — a  wed- 
ding, a  ball,  a  visit  to  a  country-house,  the  annual  excursions 
to  seaside  and  mountain — gives  occasion  for  special  dresses, 
or  rather  costumes,  for  in  modern  toilets  the  element  of  pure 
costume  plays  a  considerable  role,  especially  in  those  des- 
tined for  wear  in  the  country.  The  modern  woman  of  fash- 
ion needs  endless  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  dresses, 
tea-gowns,  break  fast- dresses,  of  endless  varieties  of  form, 
stuff,  and  color.  Hence  she  is  constantly  in  communication 
with  the  couturier,  who  has  even'  opportunity  of  examining 
her  morally  and  physically,  confessing  her.  listening  often  to 
strange  confidences.  Not  unfrequently  he  combines  with  his 
artistic  career  that  of  a  banker.  Naturally,  ladies  who  run 
up  yearly  bills  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  gowns  and 
mantles  are  often  in  a  corner  for  want  of  a  few  thousands, 
and  the  Parisienne  in  such  circumstances  often  thinks  it 
equally  natural  to  have  recourse  to  the  strange  creature  who 
dresses  her  and  who  thus  comes  to  occupy  a  very  curious 
position  on  the  confines  of  society. 


The  final  trying-on  of  the  dresses  of  madame  la  baronne 
is  a  grand  day,  and  often  a  few  friends,  both  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, are  invited  to  assist  at  the  ceremony  ;  for  the  Parisi- 
ennes recognize  in  some  of  their  masculine  friends,  and  par- 
ticularly in  painters,  certain  talents  for  appreciating  dress. 
Why  not?  Were  not  these  men  the  great  innovators  in  mod- 
ern dressing,  and  are  not  men  still  the  great  artists  in 
costume?  Madame  la  baronne  prepares  herself  in  one  of 
the  little  saloons.  First  of  all  come  the  skirts  and  the  young 
ladies  who  preside  over  the  fabrication  of  the  dessous,  or  un- 
derclothing— for  it  is  an  axiom  in  modem  French  dress- 
making that  half  the  success  of  the  toilet  depends  on  the 
underclothing,  or,  as  the  French  put  it,  in  their  neat  way, 
'*  Le  dessous  est  pour  la  moitie  dans  la  reussite  du  dcssusP 
Then  follows  the  tying  of  the  skirt  of  the  dress,  which  is 
suspended  on  hooks  round  the  bottom  of  the  corset,  the  but- 
toning of  the  corsage,  the  preliminary  tapping  and  caressing 
necessary- to  make  the  folds  of  the  skirt  sit  well,  and  then 
madame  la  baronne  makes  her  appearance  triumphantly  be- 
fore her  friends  assembled  in  the  adjoining  saioon.  The 
great  artist  himself  deigns  to  contemplate  the  finished  work. 
Standing  off  at  some  distance,  so  as  to  take  in  the  general 
effect,  as  if  he  were  examining  a  picture,  he  gazes  upon  the 
dress  with  impassible  eyes,  and  then,  after  a  Napoleonic 
silence,  during  which  all  present  hold  their  breath,  the  great 
man  expresses  his  satisfaction,  perhaps  even  falls  on  his 
knees  in  mute  admiration  of  his  master-piece,  or,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  gives  a  pinch  to  a  frill  or  a  twist  to  a  plait 
which  transforms  and  perfects  the  whole,  such  is  the  magic 
power  of  those  marvelous  fingers  when  they  touch  the  deli- 
cate tissues  of  silk,  or  lace,  or  velvet.  Then,  while  the  mas- 
ter is  sating  his  eyes,  all  the  staff  of  the  house  defiles 
through  the  saloon — the  chief  saleswoman,  the  cutter-out, 
the  chef  desjupes,  the  chef  des  corsages,  the  chef  des  garuis- 
seuses,  the  premiere  brodeuse,  and  half  a  dozen  other  pre- 
mieres, who  open  the  door  and  ask,  with  caressing  intona- 
tions of  voice  and  pretty  smiles,  "  Veut-on  me  permetire  de 
voir  un  peu?" 

What  other  mysteries  are  there  to  be  revealed  in  the  house 
of  the  couturier?  We  have  glanced  at  the  packing-rooms, 
the  working-rooms  with  their  battalions  of  girls  and  women 
toiling  away  with  their  needles  by  daylight  and  gaslight. 
We  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  reception  saloons  and  the  trying-" 
on  rooms,  all  strewn  with  fragments  of  dresses — disjecta 
membra — mountains  of  silk,  and  peopled  with  automatic  hu- 
man mannequins,  essayeuses,  who,  as  the  moralists  will  tell 
you,  are  all  "  vicieuses  qui  ne  manquent  de  rieu."  and  who  are 
destined  sooner  or  later  to  reinforce  the  demi-monde.  We 
have  seen  the  process  of  creating  and  fitting  a  dress,  the  cere- 
mony of  trying-on,  and  the  role  of  the  creating  artist  in  all 
this.  Now,  to  make  our  indiscretion  complete,  we  have  only 
to  peep  into  the  salon  des  amazones,  a  room  draped  in  green 
velvet  and  decorated  with  whips,  stirrups,  and  side-saddles. 
The  table  in  the  middle  is  piled  up  with  heaps  of  dark-col- 
ored cloth  and  hats  with  green,  brown,  and  blue  veils.  At 
one  end  is  a  life-size  wooden  horse,  and  presiding  over  this 
room  is  a  blonde  effeminate  young  man,  whose  business  it  is 
to  offer  his  clasped  hands  as  a  mounting-stone  to  help  the 
ladies  to  jump  on  to  the  back  of  the  wooden  steed,  while  the 
tailor  arranges  the  folds  of  their  riding-habits. 


Besides  Pingat,  the  most  artistic  of  the  Parisian  dress- 
makers ;  besides  Worth,  who  has  a  specialty  of  court  dresses 
for  exportation  and  showy  dresses  for  American  actresses, 
and  whose  style  is  pompous  and  official;  besides  Felix,  the 
dresser  of  slender  women,  the  favorite  artist  of  the  aristoc- 
racy of  birth  and  talent — all  three  so  well  known  that  the 
mention  of  their  names  here  can  not  be  regarded  as  an  ad- 
vertisement— there  are  a  dozen  other  bearded  dressmakers  in 
Paris  whose  talent  is  worthy  of  admiration,  and  whose  ca- 
prices might  amuse  us  if  we  had  time  to  dwell  upon  them. 
There  is,  however,  a  grande  couturiere  who  surpasses  all  her 
masculine  rivals  in  fatuity  and  caprice — namely,  Mme.  Rod- 
rigues,  the  great  theatrical  dress-maker.  Mme.  Rodrigues 
always  asks  the  journalists  not  to  mention  her  by  name. 
"Put  simply,"  she  says,  "the  first  dressmaker  in  Paris; 
everybody  will  know  who  is  meant."  This  lady  regards  her 
self  as  the  collaborator  of  Sardou,  and  Dumas,  and  Augier. 
Dumas  is  her  peculiar  favorite.  "  We  understand  each 
other,"  she  says,  "and  he  finds  that  my  genius  completes 
his."  Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  the  scene  in  her 
vast  saloons  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Thegrand 
couturiere — Madame,  as  her  employees  respectfully  call  her 
— issues  from  her  private  rooms  and  finds  herself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  score  of  ladies,  not  merely  actresses,  but  society 
ladies,  to  whom  she  has  given  rendezvous  for  that  day. 
Many  of  these  she  imperiously  puts  off  to  another  day.  And 
when  the  favored  one  is  selected  the  grande  couturiere  settles 
herself  in  her  arm-chair,  calls  for  her  footstool,  her  fan,  her 
cup  of  beef-tea,  her  smelling-salts,  and  so  proceeds  to  preside 
over  the  terrible  and  imposing  ceremony  of  trying  on  the 
dress  of  an  actress. —  Theodore  Child  in  October  Lippincott. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


A    VENDEEAN    VICTIM. 

The  Terrible  Sacrifice  of  a  Sister  for  her  Brother's  Life. 


Three  women  were  watching  an  approaching  storm  from 
their  cozy  sitting-room  in  the  Castle  of  Theix.     When  clear,  j 
one  could  view  from  its  windows  the  whole  Bay  of  Morbihan, 
on  the  south  side  of  Bretagne.     But  now  the  sky  was  covered 
with  lowering  clouds,  and  the  shades  of  evening  were  falling  i 
fast.     The  sultry  atmosphere  thickened ;  big  rain-drops  came  I 
splashing  down,  and  forked  lightning  danced  on  the  white-  I 
crested  waves.      The  storm  that  had  been  brooding  all  the  ! 
afternoon  broke  in  real  earnest. 

One  of  the  watchers,  a  young  girl,  abandoned  her  post  of 
observation,  exclaiming: 

"What  a  terrible  storm  we  shall  have  !" 

Deep  sighs  escaped  the  lips  of  the  other  two,  the  elder  one 
saying : 

"  Where  is  our  poor  Paul  to-night?" 

She  was  interrupted  by  an  old  servant  bringing  in  tights. 
They  sat  down  at  the  table,  each  one  seemingly  busying  her- 
self with  some  needle-work.  One  of  the  girls,  suddenly  look- 
ing up  from  her  work,  saw  that  her  mother's  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears.  She  flung  her  arms  passionately  around  her  neck, 
saying  tenderly : 

"Be  comforted;  Paul  will  return.  Fate  will  not  be  so 
cruel  as  to  rob  you  of  your  son,  Louise  of  her  betrothed,  and 
me  of  my  brother.  Why  should  we  be  alarmed  ?  So  far  we 
have  received  no  bad  news." 

":Tisthe  silence,  Marie,  that  is  so  terrible.  For  three 
long  months  we  have  heard  nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 
This  suspense  could  drive  one  mad.  O  God,  where  is  my 
darling  son  !     Is  he  sick,  wounded,  imprisoned " 

She  did  not  dare  to  pronounce  the  word  that  would  destroy 
all  her  hopes. 

Marie's  thoughts  flew  to  the  bloody  battle-fields,  where 
the  defenders  of  the  kingdom  were  fighting  against  the  vic- 
torious republic;  to  the  gloomy  prisons,  where  they  awaited, 
dauntlessly,  their  death ;  to  the  forests  and  ravines,  where 
they  hid  from  their  pursuers.  There  might  be  her  brother, 
the  last  descendant  of  a  brave  and  noble  family,  the  only 
hope  of  her  aged  mother. 

Madame  de  Turgis,  who  was  living  with  her  daughter  and 
niece  in  the  Castle  of  Theix,  had  miraculously  escaped  from 
the  persecution  which  had  befallen  at  that  time,  not  only 
the  nobles,  but  all  that  were  loyal  to  their  king.  Until  now, 
she  had  lived  in  peace,  although  her  son  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  these  struggles.  But  what  alarming  fears,  what 
anxiety  for  the  absent  one.  proscribed  and  pursued  ! 

But  these  fears  had  to  be  hidden,  for  in  those  days  no  one 
could  be  trusted.  Friends  and  sen-ants  were  suspected,  all 
could  become  traitors.  Only  among  themselves  could  they 
unburden  their  hearts,  bewail  the  state  of  their  country,  speak 
of  the  atrocities  committed,  and  hope  for  the  day  when  all 
this  would  be  ended.  Madame  de  Turgis  possessed  one  true 
friend.  It  was  their  old  servant,  Henri.  He  loved  his  mis- 
tress dearly,  and  would  have  sacrificed  his  life  for  her.  He 
was  the  only  one  they  trusted. 

The  clock  struck  nine.  Henri  appeared  and  set  the  table 
for  their  simple  supper.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  Mine. 
de  Turgis  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  any  news. 

"  None,  my  lady.  Yves,  the  fisherman,  has  told  me  that 
the  fate  of  those  poor  prisoners  has  not  yet  been  decided."* 

"The  poor  soldiers!  What  will  be  their  fate?"  asked 
Louise. 

"They  undoubtedly  will  be  murdered,"  replied  Marie. 
"If  only  Paul " 

She  stopped  abruptly.  Did  he  accompany  Charette,  who 
-still  was  fighting  victoriously?  Had  he  joined  Sombreuil,or 
had  he  succeeded  in  leaving  France  ?  Vain  questions  !  They 
knew  nothing  and  dared  not  ask. 

Henri  had  just  served  soup  when  the  bell  rang.  The  joy- 
ous barking  of  a  dog  was  heard. 

"  That  is  my  brother!"  cried  Marie,  in  glad  surprise. 

Henri  disappeared  with  lights.  Deep  silence  reigned,  only 
interrupted  now  and  then  by  a  peal  of  thunder.  A  quick 
step  was  heard,  the  door  opened  and  a  young  man  stepped 
into  the  room,  exclaiming: 

"  At  last !  at  last ! " 

He  clasped  his  mother  and  sister  to  his  breast.  Then 
Louise  stepped  forward.  He  held  out  his  arms  to  her  and 
enfolded  her  in  a  fervent  embrace.  Madame  de  Turgis  was 
nearly  distracted  with  joy ;  her  son  was  once  more  with  her. 
She  ordered  Henri  to  barricade  all  entrances  to  the  castle, 
so  as  to  guard  them  from  every  surprise.  All  her  fears  were 
now  allayed.  She  had  only  one  thought:  he  is  here,  he  is 
saved ! 

******** 

"So  you  will  take  part  in  the  coming  campaign?"  Mad- 
ame de  Turgis  asked  at  length,  after  they  had  conversed  for 
some  time. 

"  Yes,  dear  mother,"  said  he.  "  All  the  sun'ivors  of  Gen- 
eral Charette's  followers,  of  whom  I  am  one,  had  united  with 
the  force  under  Sombreuil's  command.  Some  of  our  soldiers 
held  Fort  Penthievre,  on  the  Peninsula  of  Quiberon.  The 
contest  at  the  foot  of  the  fort  lasted  four  days.  Nothing  had 
been  decided,  until  we  were  betrayed  most  treacherously. 
Our  troops  were  faced  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  on  the  other 
side  by  the  columns  of  the  republican  army,  which  advanced 
rapidly.  What  a  horrible  sight,  this  desperate  human  mass, 
whose  only  choice  was  either  the  enemy's  bayonets  or  the 
roaring  waves.  The  English  fleet  which  had  landed  us  made 
no  attempt  to  assist  us.  Some,  furious  at  the  double  treason, 
plunged  their  swords  into  their  breasts,  while  others  blind- 
folded their  horses  and  precipitated  themselves  into  the  waves. 

"  But  you — you,  my  son,  how  did  you  escape  ?" 

"  Our  division  covered  the  landing-place.  We  sought  to 
defend  our  brethren.  Some  boats  were  sent  by  the  fleet,  but 
too  late.  Only  few  could  reach  them.  We  fought  as  long 
as  we  could.  Our  rescue  was  impossible;  we  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Sombreuil  offered  his  life  for  his  sol- 
diers. His  magnanimous  offer  was  not  accepted.  We  were 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  brought  to  Auray,  and  thrown  into 


*  After  a  bloody  fight  of  several  days,  the  royalists,  who  held  the  Fort 
of  Penthievre,  were  compelled  to  surrender.      Tin:  representative,  Tal- 
lien,  had  the  baseness  to  give  the  surrender  such  an   appearance    that 
about  seven  hundred  noblemen  were  sentenced  to  be  shot.      Tl  rir 
mains  are  interred  at  Vannes. 


the  prison.     A  few  of  us  could  escape  in  the  general  tumult." 

"  Thank  God  you  escaped  ! " 

Paul  nodded  assentingly. 

"  Will  these  unhappy  men  be  sacrificed?"  asked  Louise. 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  Notwithstanding  their  surrender?"  exclaimed  Marie. 

"  Hoche  would  respect  it,"  answered  Paul.  "  But  there  is 
Tallien.  Away  with  these  sad  remembrances.  How  happy 
I  am  to  be  with  you  again  ! " 

"And  you  shall  not  leave  us,"  said  Madame  de  Turgis, 
warmly.  "  If  necessary,  we  will  hide  you,  so  that  you  can 
not  be  found,  even  if  a  whole  army  came  to  look  for  you.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  better  times  will  come.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  peace  will  soon  be  declared.  Then  the  wish 
of  my  heart  will  be  fulfilled."  She  glanced  meaningly  at 
Paul  and  Louise,  the  warm  blood  rushing  to  the  cheeks  of 
the  latter.  "We  will  live  united  in  this  spot,  where  your 
father  and  1  have  spent  so  many  happy  days." 

Paul  made  an  attempt  to  smile,  but  the  expression  of  pain 
that  flitted  over  his  features  did  not  escape  his  sister's  eyes. 
He  kissed  his  mother's  hand,  saying  : 

"  If  your  happiness  depends  on  me" 

"Only  on  you,  my  son.  Therefore,  be  careful;  then  ev- 
erything will  be  well.  But  you  are  tired  and  drenched  by 
the  rain,  and  it  is  already  eleven.  Notwithstanding  the  joy 
1  feel  at  seeing  you,  I  would  not  rob  you  of  your  sleep.  To- 
morrow, my  child,  we  will  see  each  other  again." 

The  young  man  seemed  to  obey  unwillingly.  He  paced 
the  room  several  times,  looked  at  the  pictures  and  furniture, 
which  he  had  not  seen  since  he  was  a  child.  He  bent  over 
Louise's  work. 

"  Is  this  for  me,  dearest?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  answered;  "mother  and  Marie  have  also 
worked  for  you." 

"  My  dear  Marie,"  said  Paul. 

He  turned  toward  his  sister,  exchanging  a  look  of  deep 
sympathy  with  her.  Had  she  seen  aright,  or  was  it  only  a 
delirium  ?     She  thought  his  eyes  were  moist. 

He  suddenly  stepped  up  to  his  mother  and  kissed  her 
good-night.  Pie  embraced  Louise  and  Marie  most  fervently, 
and  quickly  left  the  room,  as  though  through  a  forcible  re- 
solve. 

Madame  de  Turgis  and  Louise  also  retired  to  their  rooms, 
while  Marie  remained  to  attend  some  trivial  matter.  In- 
supportable thoughts  crowded  upon  her.  What  was  the  hor- 
rible fear  that  clutched  her  heart — that  stopped  her  breath  ? 
Was  her  brother  in  danger? 

She  slowly  ascended  the  stairs  leading  to  her  room.  Hav- 
ing arrived  there,  she  longed  to  see  Paul  once  more.  She 
stepped  out  on  the  balcony  and  softly  approached  his  win- 
dows. The  curtains  were  drawn  back.  Her  brother  knelt 
beside  his  bed.  His  hands  were  clasped  above  his  head,  as 
if  uttering  a  passionate  prayer.  Marie  listened  intently ; 
she  heard  deep-drawn  sobs.  At  last  he  raised  himself;  his 
face  was  deadly  pale.  He  set  a  small  alarm-clock,  and 
placed  it  on  the  table.  His  sister  did  not  dare  to  disturb 
him.  She  returned  to  her  room.  As  soon  as  she  had  en- 
tered there  was  a  knock  at  her  door,  and  Henri,  the  old  serv- 
ant, appeared. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  has  happened  to  my  brother?" 
she  asked,  with  half-stifled  voice. 

"Oh,  mademoiselle,  you  alone  can  save  him;  you  alone 
can  keep  him  from  going;  you — so  dearly  loved" 

"  What  is  it  ?     Speak,  Henri !  " 

"He  will  be  shot  to-morrow  if  you  do  not  prevent  it.  The 
prisoners  in  Auray  were  sentenced  to-day;  to-morrow  at 
daybreak  they  will  be  shot  at  Vannes." 

"  And  my  brother  ?" 

"  He  also  is  sentenced  to  death ;  but  he  gave  his  word  of 
honor  to  return  if  he  was  allowed  to  see  once  more  his  be- 
loved ones.  Mathew,  the  groom,  has  been  in  Auray.  There 
he  has  heard  all  the  particulars.  How  shall  he  be  saved? 
What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  He  gave  his  word  of  honor,"  she  said,  in  slow,  measured 
tones;  "the  promise  of  a  nobleman  must  be  kept." 

"  He  will  not  break  it.  This  evening  he  said  to  me: 
'  Henri,  wake  me  at  four  o'clock;  be  careful  that  no  one  will 
be  disturbed.'  1  have  promised  to  do  it.  I  must  awake  him 
to  meet  his  death — the  son  of  my  mistress,  the  child  I  have 
worshiped  as  an  idol !  O  God,  why  did  you  not  spare  us 
this!" 

While  the  old  man  was  thus  lamenting,  Marie's  face 
flushed,  her  figure  seemed  to  grow  more  erect.  She  sur- 
veyed herself  in  the  opposite  mirror  with  something  akin  to 
pride.     Then  she  said,  quietly : 

"My  brother  must  not  die;  he  shall  not  die.  Do  not 
awake  him — everything  will  be  well." 

"  I  will  do  just  as  you  say,  mademoiselle.  What  would 
your  mother  do  if  she  did  not  possess  him  ?" 

Henri  left  her.  His  fears  were  allayed  by  the  tranquil 
words  of  his  mistress.  Marie  felt  that  there  was  but  one 
course  left.  Yes — she  would  succeed.  The  moments  were 
precious  ;  it  was  already  past  midnight.  She  seated  herself 
at  the  table  and  wrote  a  few  lines,  leaving  them  unsealed. 
She  cut  off  her  heavy  mass  of  dark  hair  and  placed  it  beside 
the  note. 

Then  she  stole  noiselessly  into  Paul's  room.  He  was 
sleeping  soundly,  being  completely  exhausted  after  the  exer- 
tions of  the  day.  She  stepped  softly  to  his  bedside,  gazed  on 
him  with  ineffable  fondness,  kissed  him  with  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible touch  on  his  lips.  She  took  away  the  clock  and  his 
clothes.     Upon  the  threshold  she  paused  once  more. 

"  Farewell,"  she  murmured,  huskily ;  "farewell.  May  God 
protect  you." 

After  returning  to  her  room,  she  hurriedly  dressed  herself 
in  his  uniform,  and  cast  one  more  glance  into  the  mirror. 
She  stepped  back  surprised,  the  resemblance  was  so  great. 
Only  a  mother  could  have  known  sister  and  brother  apart. 
The  resemblance,  that  had  so  often  gladdened  them  when 
children,  was  to  save  her  brother's  life. 

She  went  to  the  stable,  and  there  found  Paul's  horse  ready 
for  the  morning.  She  vaulted  into  the  saddle.  She  threw  a 
last  look  up  at  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  rode  off  on  her 
way  to  Vannes. 

The  morning  sun  just  appeared  in  the  east  and  flung  out 
into  the  sky  its  banners  of  crimson  and  gold  when  Marie 
entered  the  gates  of  Vannes.  The  town  was  already  in 
commotion.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  people.  Fol- 
lowing the  throng,  she  came  to  the  prison  where  the  prison- 


ers of  Quiberon  were  assembled.     Just  as  she  arrived  the 
roll  was  called.     Marie  waited. 

"  Paul  de  Turgis  ! " 

"  Here  !  "  replied  a  gentle  but  firm  voice. 

Marie  joined  the  j^anks  of  the  soldiers.  Her  heart 
throbbed  wildly.  She  had  taken  her  brother's  place,  and 
was  acknowledged  as  him. 

The  first  division  of  victims,  consisting  of  seventy  men, 
was  headed  by  General  Sombreuil.  Solemnly  they  marched  i 
along.  Marie's  companions  were  too  occupied  with  their 
own  thoughts  to  detect  the  deception.  She  trembled  lest  her 
plan  would  be  thwarted.  If  possible  she  would  have  quick- 
ened her  steps. 

At  last  they  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  execution  was  I 
to  be  held.  A  priest  offered  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  I 
unfortunate  victims'  souls.  Marie  looked  unflinchingly  at  j 
the  files  of  musketry  before  her.  The  command  was  given, 
a  sheet  of  flame  flashed  forth.  Marie  reeled  and  fell ;  a  ball  | 
had  entered  her  heart. 

******** 

The  clock  struck  six  when  Paul  awoke  from  his  deep  sleep. 
In  deadly  terror,  for  it  was  already  day,  he  sprang  from  his 
couch.  His  clock,  his  uniform,  were  gone.  He  seized  an 
old  hunting-suit,  dressed  himself  quickly,  and  hurried  out  of 
the  room.     Henri  rushed  up  to  him  with  upraised  hands. 

"What  time  is  it?"  said  the  young  man,  desperately. 

"  It  is  too  late,"  the  old  servant  answered,  tremulously. 

"  Miserable  man,  you  know  not  what  that  is  to  me  !" 

"  I  know  it ;  it  concerns  your  life." 

"  It  concerns  my  honor,  and  that  is  more.  Hurry  and  get 
my  horse.  I  must  go  away  without  disturbing  any  one.  I 
wished  to  see  them  once  more.  That  was  the  reason  of  my 
coming.  1  have  given  my  word  to  return  in  time.  Now, 
away,  away ! " 

At  that  moment  Madame  de  Turgis  came  rushing  up  to  him. 
Although  they  had  spoken  in  hushed  voices,  she  had  heard 
part  of  their  conversation.     She  was  extremely  agitated. 

"What  is  the  matter?     What  have  I  heard?"  she  gasped. 

"Keep  him  back;  the  prisoners,  of  whom  he  is  one,  will 
be  shot  this  morning." 

"  My  son !  my  son  !  You  must  not  die  !  Your  death  will 
be  mine!" 

She  clasped  him  in  her  arms  as  if  to  draw  him  from  the 
brink  of  a  precipice. 

In  the  meantime  Henri  hurried  to  Marie's  room,  hoping 
that  Paul  could  not  withstand  the  united  entreaties  of  mother 
and  sister.  He  knocked  again ;  still  silence  reigned.  He 
took  an  old  servant's  privilege  to  open  the  door.  He  has- 
tened back  to  his  master,  who  tried  to  free  himself  from 
Louise's  embrace,  who  had  also  been  aroused  from  her  sleep, 

"  Marie  has  gone ;  her  bed  has  not  been  touched  !  " 

One  thought  flashed  simultaneously  through  their  minds. 
They  rushed  to  her  room.  Paul  was  the  first  to  see  the  note. 
It  contained  the  following: 

"Dearest  Brother:  You  sha.ll  not  die  and  your  honor  will  be 
saved.  Live  and  comfort  our  dear  mother.  Tell  her  not  to  grieve  for 
me.  I  gladlv  give  my  life  for  yours.  Farewell,  my  beloved  one=. !  In 
heaven  we  will  meet  again.  Marie." 

"And  shall  I  let  my  sister  perish?"  cried  Paul,  wildly. 

He  rushed  away.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  stood  his  groom, 
who  looked  as  if  he  saw  a  ghost. 

"  Is  it  really  you,  master  ?  Who  was  then  the  victim  who 
wore  your  uniform?" 

"  It  was  my  sister  !  Oh,  unhappy  mortal  that  I  am  !  She 
has  sacrificed  herself  for  me." 

He  pressed  both  hands  against  his  breast,  all  the  blood 
seeming  suddenly  to  stagnate  about  his  heart.  He  felt  as 
though  life  and  senses  were  forsaking  him,  and  then,  struck 
as  it  were  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  he  fell  senseless.  Madame 
de  Turgis,  despite  her  inexpressible  grief,  felt  that  she  must 
do  everything  to  save  her  son.  She  almost  blessed  the  un- 
consciousness that  had  come  over  him.  After  the  swoon  had 
passed  away  he  was  raving  with  fever.  Often  he  cried: 
"Paul  de  Turgis — here  !"  or  "fire  !"  Then  again,  "  Keep 
her  back,  keep  her  back ! " 

The  same  day,  Louise,  disguised  as  a  peasant  girl,  and  ac- 
companied by  Henri  and  their  groom,  went  to  Vannes.  The 
dead — over  seven  hundred — were  still  awaiting  their  burial. 
After  an  hour's  search  they  found  Marie.  Her  glassy  eyes 
still  betrayed  the  restless  look  with  which  she  had  scanned 
the  distance,  fearing  to  the  last  her  brothers  arrival.  Louise 
raised  the  still,  cold  form  and  kissed  the  lips  closed  forever. 
Her  remains  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  in  their 
chapel,  where  two  years  afterward  Paul  and  Louise  were 
united. 

Many  days  and  nights — many  weeks — passed  before  Paul 
de  Turgis  knew  what  was  passing  around  him.  He  recov- 
ered in  time,  but  what  he  had  suffered  was  known  only  to 
himself  and  heaven.  He  was  given  back  to  life  and  love, 
but — at  a  high  price — a  sister's  sacrifice. —  Translated  for  the 
Argonaut  from  the  French  by  Lois. 


English  lawyers  possess  a  genius  for  charging  not  inferior 
to  that  of  their  American  cousins.  "A  case  at  Manchester 
before  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Lancaster,"  says  the  London 
Truth,  "  was  concluded  recently,  after  a  trial  of  fourteen  days. 
The  leading  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  had  a  fee  of  one  thou- 
sand guineas  and  a  refresher  of  one  hundred  guineas  per  diem. 
The  senior  junior  had  a  fee  of  four  hundred  guineas,  and  a 
refresher  of  fifty  guineas  per  diem;  and  the  fees  and  refresh- 
ers of  the  two  other  juniors  were  in  proportion.  Altogether 
the  fees  of  the  plaintiffs  counsel  must  have  amounted  to  five 
thousand  guineas." 

Dramatic  Realism:  "  Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  realistic 
Shakespearean  effects  of  Manager  Abbey.  The  turnip 
which,  as  Audrey,  Mrs.  Billington  munched  was  taken,  the 
day  before,  from  the  garden  of  Anne  Hathaway's  cottage." — 
Cable  Dispatch. 

Twelve  mounds  of  incinerated  human  bones  have  been 
dug  up  in  France,  at  a  point  which  makes  it  likely  that  they 
are  the  remains  of  Gaulo-Roman  warriors  who,  in  the  time 
of  Hannibal,  fell  in  defending  the  Rhone  against  that  gen- 
eral's passage. 

The  elder  Dumas  was  determined  to  leave  an  original  say- 
ing behind  him,  and  so  he  advised  his  readers :  "  Be  liberal. 
Never  refuse  money  to  any  one  but  a  creditor." 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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TWO    SAN    FRANCISCAN   GIRLS. 

"Parisina"  describes  their  Art  Work  in  a  Quaint  Old  French  Village. 

Ha%'ing  a  long  summer  day  at  my  disposal,  I  determined 
to  put  into  execution  a  project  which  I  had  formed  earlier  in 
the  year,  but  never  had  leisure  to  execute.  Parisian  life  is 
so  absorbing,  and  by  Parisian  life  I  rather  mean  the  life  of 
the  Parisian  now  a  social  prisoner  within  the  parishes  of  St. 
Clothilde  and  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  or  of  the  Madeleine  and 
the  Trinite,  now  leading  a  butterfly  existence  flitting  from 
one  watering-place  to  another. 

A  real  holiday  is  best  spent  away  from  beaten  tracks.  To 
find  quiet  nooks  which  the  hum  of  society  never  disturbs,  it 
is  not  by  any  means  necessary  to  take  a  long  journey,  to  seek 
the  wilds  of  Brittany  or  the  sweet  warm  valleys  of  Auvergne. 
There  are  many  such  places  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
French  capital.  Paris  is  not  like  London  ;  it  does  not  leak 
out  into  the  surrounding  country ;  it  does  not  color  everything 
adjoining  it  with  city  smoke  and  the  rainbow  hues  of  city 
life.  When  you  have  passed  the  cockney  rendezvous  up  or 
down  river,  and  the  clusters  of  suburban  villas  and  cottages 
wherein  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie  transfers  its  lares  and  its 
penates  during  summer  time,  you  find  real  country  and  real 
peasantry,  almost  as  little  influenced  by  the  neighborhood  of 
a  great  capital  as  if  a  sea  ran  between  them  and  it.  This  is 
peculiar  to  France.  Paris  is  a  magnet,  it  draws  everything 
to  itself.  It  is  not  so  with  German  towns,  where  life  is  on  a 
simpler  scale,  and  between  which  and  the  country  the  dis- 
tinction is  less  marked. 

Senlis  is  one  of  those  old-world,  out-of-the-way,  peaceful, 
jog-trot  villages  which  civilization  seems  to  have  passed  by, 
and  which  were  much  as  they  are  now  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Proportionately,  it  may  have  held  a  more  important  social 
position  then  than  it  does  now;  and  while  whole  cities  such 
as  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati  have  come  into 
existence,  it  has  not  added  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  of  home- 
steads nor  increased  its  population  by  more  than  a  hundred 
souls — perhaps  hardly  so  much.  To  your  go-ahead  Ameri- 
can notions  such  a  state  of  affairs  must  seem  almost  incredi- 
ble ;  even  to  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  such  a  standstill 
condition  of  things,  whenever  we  shake  the  dust  of  conven- 
tionalism off  our  feet  and  penetrate  beyond  the  range  of  Pa- 
risian influences,  even  to  us  everything  connected  with  Sen- 
lis seems  old-fashioned,  ruinous,  decayed.  The  Seaux  railway, 
hich  conveys  you  as  far  as  St.  Remy,  was  built  when  French 
mgineering  was  in  its  infancy,  and  on  a  system  of  its  own. 
No  other  track  was  ever  so  full  of  curves  and  bends,  nor 
were  railway  carriages  often  made  on  pivots,  or  engines  fur- 
nished with  a  second  set  of  small  wheels  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  to  prevent  their  bumping  off  the  line.  There 
may  have  been  a  time  when  the  whole  thing  worked  smooth- 
ly and  well,  and  it  delighted  people  to  watch  the  train  curv 
ing  about  so  that  those  seated  in  the  van  could  exchange  sig- 
nals with  their  fellow-passengers  in  the  rear.  Nowadays  we 
are  far  too  much  accustomed  to  the  marvelous  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  anything  so  simple,  and  from  a  show  line  the  unfortu- 
nate Seaux  railway  has  degenerated  into  an  engineer's  scare- 
crow. The  huge  deformed  engine  pants  as  it  jogs  along,  the 
carriages  rock  from  side  to  side  in  its  wake  as  if  they  were 
somewhat  overcome  with  drink  and  had  a  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing their  feet,  and  the  passengers  swear  or  sigh,  according  to 
their  sex,  at  being  forced  to  adopt  so  antiquated  a  method  of 
locomotion.  "  St.  Remy  les  Chevreuse,'1  sings  out  the  guard. 
At  last!  Every  bone  in  our  body  aches.  "Alight  here?" 
Of  course  we  do.  We  gather  up  our  traps  and  make  tracks 
for  the  'bus.  ':  Be  quick,'1  says  a  knowing  denizen  of  the 
place,  "  or  there  will  be  no  room — it  is  market  day !  "  When 
we  reach  the  vehicle  our  impression  is  there  is  no  room. 
"  Oh,  by  no  means,"  cries  the  conductor ;  "  madame,"  to  a 
woman  with  a  basket,  "  make  room  here ! "  and  we  are  bun- 
dled in  to  settle  as  best  we  may  on  the  hard,  stuffed  cushions. 

A  few  paved  streets,  a  church  with  a  Norman  tower — that 
is  St.  Remy;  and  this  second  place  we  reach  is  Chevreuse. 
The  name  arouses  a  host  of  historical  recollections.  How 
about  that  Comtesse  de  Chevreuse  who  brought  the  title  into 
the  De  Luynes  family  ? — and  that  other  Comtesse  de  Chev- 
reuse, whom  Napoleon  I.  called  "the  red-haired,"  and  sent 
off,  like  Mine,  de  Stael,  to  atone  in  exile  for  the  sin  of  con- 
spiring against  the  empire?  I  also  recall  a  half-forgotten 
romance — a  farmer's  adopted  daughter  seduced  by  the  grand 
monarque(during  a  youthful  escapade  of  the  amorous  king, 
and  a  bastard  son  brought  up  and  educated  in  the  old  castle 
yonder. 

The  Chateau  de  la  Madeleine  has  frowned  down  from  its 
lofty  eminence  for  eight  centuries  or  more.  The  ivy  grows 
thick  on  bastion  and  tower,  and  the  owls  shriek  at  night 
around  the  steep.  Armed  men  once  manned  those  walls, 
and  boiling  oil  has  been  poured  through  the  loop-holes  on  to 
the  invaders  beneath.  It  is  nothing  more  now  than  a  crum- 
bling ruin,  with  an  orchard  on  one  hand,  pink  with  apple- 
blossoms  in  spring,  and  waving  corn-fields  on  the  other — 
burnished  gold  in  August.  The  villagers  take  their  stroll 
here  on  Sundays,  and  many  a  village  maiden  has  plighted 
her  troth  on  the  barbican  where  the  archers  used  to  pace  up 
and  down  in  the  rude  middle-ages. 

Chevreuse  itself  occupies  no  such  exalted  position;  it 
straggles  away  up  the  valley ;  a  small  river  runs  through  it, 
and  the  pungent  odor  of  a  tannery  is  borne  on  the  wind. 
One  can  imagine  the  society  of  the  place — the  notary  and  his 
wife,  the  doctor  who  votes  for  the  radical  member,  and  the 
mayor,  who  may  be  the  owner  of  the  tannery  or  the  proprie- 
tor of  that  square,  white  house  with  the  scarlet  geraniums  in 
front.  There  is  gas  now  in  the  town — a  few  years  ago  it  was 
lighted  by  three  oil-lamps ;  there  begins  and  ends  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  place  for  ten  years.  As  we  pass  out  of  the 
town  again  we  meet  country  people  coming  in  with  carts  full 
of  vegetables,  for  it  is  market-day,  and  in  another  hour 
every  one  from  far  and  near  will  be  congregated  on  the  tri- 
angular-shaped market-place. 

Not  only  have  we  left  most  of  our  fellow-companions  at 
the  White  Horse  Inn,  but  we  have  exchanged  our  omnibus 
for  a  nondescript  vehicle  on  four  wheels,  with  place  for  six 
persons  only  inside,  and  two  out,  beneath  a  board  that 
might  have  belonged  to  an  antique  diligence.  Our  des- 
tination is  Senlis,  and  our  road  leads  through  the  valley  be- 
tween meadows  and  wildwood — a  pretty  drive  enough.  Now 
we  jolt  over  the  stones  of  Dampierre,  and  take  a  hurried 


peep  at  the  splendid  castle — the  principal  seat  of  the  De 
Luynes,  where  the  young  and  endowed  duchess  reigns — 
sweet,  charming,  yet  firm  ;  an  admirable  mother  to  orphaned 
children.  As  we  pass,  the  gate  is  thrown  open,  and  through 
it  dashes  a  four-in-hand,  driven  by  one  of  her  grace's  male 
relations,  and  carrying  a  bevy  of  fair  guests.  Our  own  vehi-  ] 
cle  looks  heavier,  and  the  poor  horse  who  drags  it  more  ! 
jaded  by  the  contrast. 

Ah,  here  we  are  at  Senlis  at  last  !     What  a  pretty,  pictur-  ' 
!  esque  place  !     Built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  with  broad,  green 
fields  cut  up  here  and  there  with  groups  of  green  fields  and 
.  pools,  with  sedges  and  possibly  wild  ducks  among  them.     A 
.  hundred  yards  or  so  before  you  begin  to  climb  the  steep  as- 
cent that  leads  to  the  village,  you  pass,  on  the  right  hand,  a 
!  castle — old  as  La  Madeleine  yonder,  but  the  very  opposite. 
,  Instead  of  frowning  down  from  a  height,  it  smiles  in  the 
1  midst  of  a  verdant  valley,  while  its  four  towers  are  bathed  by 
the   bright   waters  of  a  moat,  and   spreading   trees   throw 
!  patches  of  blue  shadow  on  the  gray  stones  of  the  pathed 
j  court. 

Almost  the  first  house  you  come  to  as  you  ascend  the  hill 
I  is  a  small,  square,  double-storied  one,  set  somewhat  back 
j  from  the  road,  in  the  centre  of  a  wild  bit  of  ground,  half  or- 
chard, half  garden.     A  stone  wall  not  only  serves  to  enclose 
:  it,  but  to  bank  up  the  ground,  which  is  higher  inside  than  out. 
j  One  part  of  the  wall  menaces  decay,  and   two  large  horse- 
1  chestnuts,  which  flank  a  gate  having  the  appearance  of  being 
seldom  used,  may  have  something  to  do  with  its  ruined  con- 
I  dition.     A  deep  recess  built  in  trie  wall  a  little  higher  up 
overshadows  the  village  pump,  the  spring  which  provides  the 
'.  public  with  water,  taking  its  source  in  the  garden  itself.    Even 
j  at  first  sight  there  is  something  mysterious  about  the  place. 
Behind  rises  the  belfry  of  the  church,  and  through  a  screen 
!  of  lilac  bushes,  silvery  birch-trees,  and  moss-grown  apple- 
|  trees  the  white  slabs  of  the  graveyard  glisten  among  groves 
|  of  black  crosses. 

Who  are  the  hermits  who  have  selected  a  dwelling-place  in 
|  this  pastoral  region?  The  reader  might  go  on  guessing  until 
I  doomsday,  and  never  happen  to  fall  on  the  truth.  The  San 
:  Francisco  artist,  Matilda  Lotz,  and  her  companion,  Miss  Sel- 
[  fridge.  It  is  all  very  simple,  though  it  sounds  so  strange. 
■  They  were  tired  of  the  noise  and  closeness  of  the  city  ;  Ma- 
tilda Lotz  needed  garden  room  for  her  pets  and  her  models, 
!  her  dogs  and  her  sheep.  Some  one  suggested  Cernay.  A 
j  pretty  place  Cernay,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  not  far  from  the 
l  valley  of  that  name,  with  its  miniature  waterfall,  its  mill-pool, 
i  and  its  colony  of  artists.  They  had  acquaintances  at  Cer- 
nay, but  not  a  vacant  house  was  to-be  found,  and  the  society 
I  at  the  hamlet  near  the  Vaux  was  Bohemian  always,  rowdy 
|  sometimes.  Two  unprotected  females  could  hardly  pitch 
I  their  tent  there.  A  lady  friend  had  seen  a  house  to  let  at 
|  Senlis.  To  hear  was  to  act  with  these  energetic  young 
'  women,  and  what  did  it  matter  to  them  that  the  house  had  a 
1  bad  name  with  the  peasants,  owing  to  its  close  proximity  to 
I  the  graveyard  ?  The  view  was  lovely  over  the  meadows,  the 
j  orchard-garden  was  a  tangle  of  untrimmed  shrubs  and  fruit- 
|  trees,  the  house  was  roomy,  the  rental  light.  So  it  was  taken, 
[  and,  to  the  unmitigated  astonishment  of  the  natives,  our  two 
I  Californian  maidens  took  up  their  abode  in  the  long-forsaken 
I  dwelling.  Furniture  sufficient  for  their  wants  was  sent  down 
!  from  Paris — basket-chairs,  Japanese  fans,  Persian  rugs,  lac- 
:  quer  tables,  some  casts  from  the  antique,  and  pretty  nick- 
|  nacs.s  picked  up  here  and  there  at  the  old  curiosity  shops. 

The  gate  is  locked  against  intruders,  and  the  peal  we  ring 
1  at  the  bell  awakes  a  storm  of  barking  from  the  canine  in- 
I  mates — the  bay  of  an  Artois  hound,  the  sharper  tones  of  a 
group  of  spaniels.  Matilda  Lotz  loves  her  dogs,  and  they 
love  her,  and  it  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  her  surrounded  by 
them  fawning  upon  her.  Senlis  is  tu  mmed  in  with  preserves ; 
on  one  side  the  grounds  of  Dan  pierre,  on  the  other  the 
woods  wherein  game  is  carefully  preserved  for  the  Baron 
de  Rothschild.  Indirectly  her  millionaire  neighbor  has  been 
of  use  to  the  San  Franciscan  artist.  The  head  keeper  is  an 
Englishman,  and  on  several  occasions  when  her  canine  fa- 
vorites were  ailing,  he  walked  over  and  prescribed  for  them. 
The  spaniels  are  transfuges  from  the  Rothschild  kennels. 
Disease  had  broken  out,  the  shooting  season  was  at  hand, 
and  the  baron  could  not  spare  his  men  to  tend  the  animals. 
"  Shoot  them  or  give  them  away,"  was  the  mandate.  So 
Miss  Lotz  was  invited  to  take  her  choice,  and  for  three  weeks 
she  tended  a  trio  of  puppies  which  now  reward  her  care  not 
only  with  love.  She  has  painted  them  together,  alone,  at 
rest,  or  hunting  up  their  game,  a  score  of  times. 

As  soon  as  you  set  foot  within  the  house  you  find  yourself 
surrounded  by  studies  of  animals;  dogs  of  every  sort.  In 
the  hall  hangs  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  greyhound,  once  the 
property  of  Offenbach.  There  are  several  studies  of  an  old 
favorite — one  of  the  rare  St.  Bernard  breed.  Sheep,  too — 
soft,  white  lambs,  a  black  ram,  shaggy  and  determined;  do- 
mestic rabbits  feeding  on  crisp  carrots  or  biting  cabbage- 
leaves  into  festoons  with  their  sharp  little  teeth;  and  wild 
beasts,  the  property  of  some  wandering  showman,  sleepy 
lions  and  ferocious  tigers.  The  latter— and  indeed  all  for  the 
matter  of  that — are  rendered  with  a  virility  seldom  to  be 
found  in  the  productions  of  a  female  artist.  Lately  Matilda 
Lotz  has  added  the  horse  to  her  other  animal  studies.  A 
fine  bay  mare  is  there  to  attest  her  skill  in  this  new  walk  of 
art.     And  by  him  hangs  a  tale. 

On  coming  into  this  part  of  the  country,  Miss  Lotz  and 
Miss  Selfridge,  and  Miss  Strong  also,  who  had  taken  up  her 
abode  in  a  village  half  a  mile  off,  forbore  to  call  on  the  gentry 
around.  Proud  of  their  independent  position,  but  knowing 
enough  o(  French  customs  and  manners  to  understand  that 
their  solitary,  unchaperoned  condition  was  likely  to  place 
them  at  a  disadvantage,  they  kept  themselves  to  themselves. 
In  Senlis,  as  in  most  villages,  the  inhabitants  live 'in  glass 
houses,  and  if  the  local  Mrs.  Grundy  had  begun  by  casting 
up  her  eyes  in  horror  at  such  an  unusual  manifestation  of 
feminine  independence,  she  soon  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  lives  of  the  ladies  at  the  Spring  House  were  worthy  of 
every- respect.  Then  the  gentry  began  to  wonder  why  they 
did  not  call.  Our  young  friends  let  them  wonder.  And 
wondering  grew  into  devouring  curiosity.  Even  M.  le  Cure 
was  bitten  with  it.  His  presbytery  was  close  to  the  church, 
and  the  church,  as  I  said,  rises  up  behind  the  ladies'  garden. 
So  one  day,  spying  them  from  afar  at  work  in  the  open  air 
with  easel  and  palette,  the  good  man  made  his  way  down 
among  the  rank,  tangled  grass  which  grows  among  the  j 
graves,  and  demeaned  himself  so  far  as  to  peep  over   the  ' 


wall.     His  round,  black  hat  and  rubicund  count 
was  short,  and  the  effort  to  peer  over  the  wall  brough 
blood  into  his  face)  were  plainly  visible  to  the  busy  inmates  of 
the  garden,  but  they  pretended  not  to  see,  and  the  honest 
churchman  was  permitted  to  gaze  his  fill. 

Was  it  he  who  succeeded  in  whetting  the  curiosity  of  M. 
le  Baron  and  Mme.  la  Baronne  at  the  chateau  ?  Chi  io  sa. 
But  life  at  Senlis  is  unemotional,  and  the  advent  of  so  un- 
usual a  household  was  sure  to  become  the  talk  of  the  place. 
The  Baron  had  dabbled  in  art  as  a  young  man,  the  Baronne 
had  been  educated  in  England,  and  for  both  these  reasons 
felt  kindly  curious  concerning  these  English-speaking  artists. 
But  how  to  approach  them  ? — that  was  the  question.  One 
day  the  Baron  was  riding  past  the  house  and  a  kindly  gust  of 
wind  swept  off  his  hat  and  blew  it  right  into  the  enchanted 
garden.  To  say  that  the  gentleman  regretted  the  accident 
would  be  to  paint  him  other  than  he  is.  All  nice,  and  especi- 
ally middle-aged,  Frenchmen  have  a  spice  of  gallantly  in 
their  composition.  As  it  turned  out  the  fates  were  against 
him.  It  was  the  neat  serving-maid  who  obeyed  his  summons 
and  handed  him  his  hat,  and  he  did  not  get  farther  than  the 
threshold.  However,  intimacy  did  end  by  establishing  itself 
between  the  cottage  and  the  castle.  It  happened  in  this  wise : 

Elizabeth  Strong,  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  having  fol- 
lowed her  fellow-students  into  this  part  of  the  country,  found 
a  house  to  let  in  a  neighboring  hamlet,  a  short  walk  across 
the  fields,  and  she  took  up  her  abode  there.  It  was  a  big, 
rambling  tenement,  and  adjoining  it  was  a  barn,  which  a 
preceding  tenant  of  artistic  proclivities  had  transformed  into 
a  studio;  so  she  had  not,  like  Matilda  Lotz,  to  content  her- 
self with  roofing  in  with  glass  the  wood-shed.  This  is  not 
the  only  point  of  dissimilarity'  between  the  two  places,  for 
whereas  the  garden  by  the  church  is  overgrown  with  moss  and 
tangled  with  weeds,  Miss  Strong's  temporary  residence  is 
surrounded  by  a  garden  full  of  pear-trees  and  grape-produc- 
ing vines;  and  the  lady  artist,  while  painting  the  charming 
pictures,  many  of  which  you  know  by  sight,  had  to  improvise 
herself  head-gardener  and  fruit -cultivator — a  double  occu- 
pation, which  was  almost  more  than  her  strength  would  allow 
her  to  do  with  impunity.  A  delicate  blonde,  she  has  not  the 
stamina  of  Matilda  Lotz,  and  perhaps  she  does  not  train  her 
dogs  with  so  firm  a  hand.  Be  this  as  it  may,  she  is  the  mis- 
tress of  a  huge  Russian  hound,  who  will  not  be  kept  in 
bounds  and  who  has  played  more  than  one  tiresome  trick  in 
his  time.  It  was  this  same  animal  who  was  destined  to  forge 
the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  friendship  which  now  binds  the 
Baron  and  Baronne  to  our  American  girls.  The  former  was 
resting  after  a  fatiguing  stroll  round  about,  when  the  hound, 
getting  loose,  rushed  upon  him  and  tried  to  make  violent 
friends  on  the  spot  in  a  somewhat  too  familiar  fashion.  L"p 
came  Elizabeth  Strong,  calling  off  her  dog  in  one  breath  and 
reassuring  the  besieged  gentleman  in  another. 

Of  course,  the  Baron  improved  the  occasion.  He  not 
only  made  acquaintance  with  Miss  Strong,  but  put  pertinent 
questions  anent  his  nearer  neighbors  at  Senlis.  After  that 
everything  went  as  smoothly  as  a  marriage  bell.  The  girls 
were  most  kindly  welcomed  to  the  chateau  by  the  noble 
chatelaine,  and  were  given  the  run  of  the  place,  and  hence- 
forth the  Baronne's  boudoir,  the  Baron's  library  and  stables 
were  open  to  them.  And  it  was  in  the  latter  that  the  study 
of  the  bay  mare  was  painted.  As  for  the  Cure,  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  for  him  to  crane  his  neck  over  the  garden 
wall ;  at  Spring  House  he  also  is  a  welcomed  guest  always. 

Surely  our  friends  richly  deserved  to  be  thus  appreciated 
by  their  surroundings.  They  are  strangers  in  a  strange  land, 
and  have  left  home  and  their  own  people  for  art's  sake. 
There  is  something  touching  in  the  self-abnegation  thus  im- 
posed. I  wish  them  well  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  am  pretty 
sure  my  Californian  readers  will  echo  the  sentiment. 

Paris,  September  5,  1885.  Parisina. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 

Problem  16S,— By  N.  Sardotsch. 

From  Uebcr  Land  und  .\feer.  * 

White— King  at  QBsq;  Queen  at  KKt8;  Bishops  at  QB2,  QKt6; 

Knights  at  Q$,  KB5. 

Black — King  at  K4;  Queen  at  K3;  Pawn  at  K2,  KB3. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  169. — By  Max  Kurschuer,  Nuremberg'. 

Fran  Deutsche  Schachzeiturig. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

Solutions  of  Problems. 
No.  156—  i— B  B3 

No,  IS7_  i_R  KKt3  1— Q 1  R 

2— Q  B3  a— Q  or  B  x  Q.  or  R  x  Kt 

3 — Kt  mates. 

There  is  a  second  solution  beginning  iRxR. 

Problem  No.  163  is  unsound,  having  two  solutions :  1  Kt  QB4  and 

rRxPch. 


lO 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  English  judge  lias  recently  decided  that  "  there  is  no  duty  east  upon  the 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  tlu  recipient."  Tlicatrieal  managers  wlio  /cave  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  publisliers  to  whom  autlwrs  arc  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision,  Tlu  law,  as  laid  down 
by  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  fonuarded  them  without  solicitation.  The  "  Argonaut" 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  those  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  we 
are  not  responsible  for  the  preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Italy  is  the  scene  of  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford's  next  novel. 

The  late  Hugh  Conway's  novel,  "Alive  or  Dead,"  is  to  be  published 
in  January. 

Maberley's  "  Print  Collector,"  edited  by  R.  Hoe,  Jr.,  is  in  the  press 
of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Darwin's  biography  of  his  father,  Charles  Darwin,  will  be 
published  during  the  winter. 

Doxey  &  Co.  have  resumed  business  in  the  book  trade,  on  Market 
Street,  under  the  Palace  Hotel. 

A  volume  of  "Studies  in  Shakespeare,"  by  the  late  Richard  Grant 
White,  is  coming  from  the  press  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Mr.  Howells  is  going  abroad  to  spend  the  winter  and  spring  in  Italy 
and  Switzerland.  His  literary  work  will  not  be  interrupted  by  this  ar- 
rangement. 

It  is  reported  that  Ticknor  &  Co.  have  sold  eight  thousand  copies  of 
Mr.  Howells's  "  Silas  Lapham,"  and  as  many  copies  also  of  Miss  How- 
ard's "  Aulnay  Tower." 

Samuel  Carson  &  Co.,  of  120  Sutter  Street,  are  "now  the  Pacific  Coast 
agents  of  the  publishing  houses  of  Lee  &  Shepard,  of  Boston,  and  Jan- 
son,  McCIurg  &  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

White,  Stokes  S:  Allen  have  in  preparation  a  collection  of  the  famous 
poems  (both  Northern  and  Southern)  of  the  civil  war,  edited  by  Mr.  F. 
F.  Browne,  editor  of  the  Dial,  Chicago.  Its  title  will  probably  be 
"  Bugle  Echoes." 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publication  Company  have  completed  arrrange- 
ments  for  doing  their  own  printing,  and  in  future  their  reprints  will  ap- 
pear promptly.  "The  Ferree  Press,  Philada."  is  the  name  under 
which  the  printing  department  of  the  company  will  be  known. 

Miss  Jeannette  Gilder,  who  writes  New  York  letters  to  the  Boston 
Gazette,  savs  that  all  the  statements  attributing  the  authorship  of  the 
"Saxe  Holme"  stories  to  the  late  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  are  made 
without  any  authority,  and  are  as  unauthorized  as  the  same  statements 
made  during  Mrs.  Jackson's  lifetime. 

Talking  of  that  ten  thousand  dollars  offered  to  Mr.  Howells  by  the 
Harpers,  the  Providence  Journal  notes :  "  The  late  James  T.  Field  once 
engaged  Bret  Harte  to  WTite  exclusively  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  at  the 
same  rate.  He  got  in  two  short  stories  and  was  trusted  for  a  tailor's 
bill  during  the  year.     But  then  Bret  Harte  is  a  genius." 

American  stories  continue  to  find  favor  in  the  eves  of  English  pub- 
lishers and  of  the  English  public.  Mr.  Howells's  "Silas  Lapham" 
will  be  issued  by  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  James's  "Bostonians"  by  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  Miss  Murfree's  "Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mount- 
ains" by  Chatto  Sc  Windus,  and  Mr.  Brander  Matthews's  "  Last  Meet- 
ing* by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin. 

A  Maine  correspondent  of  a  New  York  critical  journal  complains  of 
the  lapses  from  correct  English  in  Mr.  Howells's  "Indian  Summer." 
"  In  one  paragraph  the  speaker  is  made  to  say  '  he  was  going  to  come 
every  Thursday."  "  Why  shouldn't  he?  "And,  in  the  very  next  sen- 
tence, '  Miss  Graham  drew  him  a  cup  of  tea  from  the  Russian  samo- 
var." Miss  Graham  certainly  did  not  '  draw  him,'  but  drew  the  tea.  for 
him." 

The  late  Mr.  Thorns  would  never  lend  odd  volumes  of  anything  ; 
when  a  friend  borrowed  a  book  he  had  to  take  the  whole  set.  "  I  re- 
member," said  a  correspondent  of  The  At/ie/nziim,  "once  wishing  to 
borrow  a   couple  of  volumes  of  Nichols's    'Literary  Anecdotes,'  but 

Thorns  would  not  hear  of  it.     '  No,  my  dear ,'  he  said,   '  you  must 

take  them  all ;  then  when  you  return  them  I  shall  have  the  work  com- 
plete ;  and'  (smiling  good-naturedly)  'if  you  forget  to  return  them,  you 
will  have  a  complete  set,'  " 

Mr.  Edward  Eggleston,  who  is  now  in  London  making  researches  in 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Public  Record  Office,  has  been  at  work  for 
five  years  upon  his  history  of  "  Life  in  the  American  Colonies,"  several 
chapters  of  which  have  been  published  in  the  Century.  When  he  be- 
gan the  undertaking,  in  1S80,  he  thought  it  would  occupy  three  years  ; 
but  now  he  sees  at  least  three  more  years'  work  before  him,  making 
eight  in  all.  He  says  he  is  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  only  a  rich 
man  who  can  afford  to  write  history.  * 

A  leading  feature  of  the  Overland  Monthly  for  October  will  be  the 
first  installment  of  two  historical  papers  upon  the  stormy  period  of 
"  Governor  Alvarado's  Administration."  the  Graham  affair,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  American  invasion,  and  the  roots  of  the  famous  Bear  Flag 
movement.  Hon.  Theodore  Hittell,  the  author,  has  had  access  to 
hitherto  unpublished  materials,  and  he  will  fearlessly  challenge  many 
conclusions  of  former  historians.  His  work  will  doubtless  lead  to  wide 
discussion  of  the  closing  days  of  the  Spanish  era  in  California. 

The  "  Library  Edition  "  of  Thackeray's  works,  which  has  been  ap- 
pearing, volume  by  volume,  in  England  during  the  past  two  years,  will 
soon  be  completed  by  the  publication  of  two  volumes  containing  his 
hitherto  uncollected  writings.  Many  of  his  critical  papers  written  for 
Frascr  will  be  included.  It  is  understood  that  one  of  the  new  volumes 
will  contain  a  great  many  of  these  reviews  of  books  and  picture  exhibi- 
tions, as  well  as  a  variety  of  stories  and  sketches,  while  the  other  will 
consist  entirely  of  the  contributions  with  pen  and  pencil  to  the  pages  of 
Punch. 

The  number  for  September  1st  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  trans- 
lates in  full  "  Choy  Susan,"  the  initial  story  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Bishop's 
volume  of  short  stories,  filling  some  thirty-two  pages  of  that  magazine. 
The  translation  is  very  well  done,  but  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  trans- 
lator's effort  to  wrestle  with  the  idiomatic  Americanism  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  Chinese  dialect.  A  storekeeper  is  chef  du  matiriel,  "a 
bad  man  from  Bodie,"  un  coquin  de  Bodie.  "  Great  Scott!  "  becomes 
C est  trop  fort;  "Too  much  dam'  talkee,"  Trap  fiarler  nuit;  and  "as 
easy  as  rolling  off  a  log,"  aussi  facilemcnt  que  ton  roule  un  fagot. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Poole  tells  this  story  in  ThcDial:  "' No,"  said  a  friend  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  American  writers  who  had  submitted  to  this 
friend  for  his  critical  judgment  a  manuscript  just  completed  ;  '  no,  this 
is  not  in  your  best  style  ;  it  shows  little  else  than  the  work  you  have  put 
into  it,  and  you  are  capable  of  something  better.  You  are  tired  ;  lay  it 
aside  ;  go  away  on  a  vacation,  and  let  your  publishers  wait.  When  you 
are  rested,  come  back,  take  it  up  and  play  with  it,  and  when  you  are 
ready  go  to  press. '  No  author  likes  such  advice  as  this,  and  the  in- 
stance mentioned  was  not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  but  the  ad- 
vice was  taken  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  followed.  The  result  was  a 
classic  in  American  literature  instead  of  a  passable  and  toilsome  pro- 
duction." This  anecdote  is  to  be  heartily  commended  to  the  Americans 
whose  fault  it  too  often  is  to  write  and  publish  with  undue  haste. 

Andrew  Lang,  in  a  clever  and  sarcastic  ' '  Letter  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe, " 
thus  addresses  the  shade  of  the  author :  ' '  How  unhappy  were  the  neces- 
sities, how  deplorable  the  vein,  that  compelled  or  seduced  a  man  of 
your  eminence  into  the  dusty  and  stony  ways  of  contemporary  criticism  1 
About  the  writers  of  his  own  generation  a  leader  of  that  generation 
should  hold  his  peace.  He  should  neither  praise,  nor  blame,  nor  defend 
his  equals;  he  should  not  strike  one  blow  at  the  buzzing  ephemerae  of 
letters.  The  breath  of  their  life  is  in  the  columns  of  '  Literary  Gossip' ; 
and  they  should  be  allowed  to  perish  with  the  weekly  advertisements  on 
which  they  pasture.     Reviewing,  of  course,  there  must  needs  be ;  but 


great  minds  should  only  criticise  the  great  who  have  passed  beyond  the 
reach  of  eulogy  or  fault-finding.  Unhappily,  taste  and  circumstances 
combined  to  make  you  a  censor  ;  you  vexed  a  continent,  and  you  are 
still  unforgiven.  It  was  not  individual  vanity  alone,  but  the  whole  liter- 
ary class  that  you  assailed.  '  As  a  literary  people,'  you  wrote,  '  we  are 
one  vast  perambulating  humbug.'  After  that  declaration  of  war  you 
died,  and  left  your  reputation  to  the  vanities  yet  writhing  beneath  your 
scorn.  They  are  writhing  and  writing  still.  For  us  it  is  enough  to 
know  that  you  were  compelled  to  live  by  your  pen,  and  that  in  an  age 
when  the  author  of  '  To  Helen '  and  '  The  Cask  of  Amontillado '  was 
paid  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  column.  When  such  poverty  was  the  mate 
of  such  pride  as  yours,  a  misery  more  deep  than  that  of  Burns,  an 
agony  longer  than  Chatterton's,  were  inevitable  and  assured.  Had 
you  lived  a  generation  later,  honor,  wealth,  applause,  success  in  Europe 
and  at  home,  would  all  have  been  yours.  Within  thirty  years  so  great 
a  change  has  passed  over  the  profession  of  letters  in  America  that  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  rewards  which  would  have  fallen  to  Edgar 
Poe,  had  chance  made  him  the  contemporary  of  Mark  Twain  and  of 
'Called  Back."  I  forbear  to  anticipate  your  verdict  about  the  latest 
essays  of  American  fiction.  These  by  no  means  follow  in  the  lines 
which  you  laid  down  about  brevity  and  the  steady  working  to  one  single 
effect.  Probably  you  would  not  be  very  tolerant  (tolerance  was  not 
your  leading  virtue)  of  Mr.  Roe,  now  your  countrymen's  favorite  novel- 
ist. He  is  long,  he  is  didactic,  he  is  eminently  uninspired.  In  the 
works  of  one  who  is,  what  you  were  called  yourself,  a  Bostonian,  you 
would  admire,  at  least,  the  acute  observation,"  the  subtlety,  and  the  un- 
failing distinction.  But,  destitute  of  humor  as  you  unhappily  but  unde- 
niably were,  you  would  miss,  I  fear,  the  charm  of  '  Daisy  Miller.'  You 
would  admit  the  unity  of  effect  secured  in  '  Washington  Square,'  though 
that  effect  is  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  terror  of  '  The  FIousc  of 
Usher'  or  the  vindictive  triumph  of  'The  Cask  of  Amontillado.'  Fare- 
well, farewell,  thou  sombre  and  solitary  spirit ;  a  genius  tethered  to  the 
hack-work  of  the  press,  a  gentleman  among  canaille,  a  poet  among  poet- 
asters, a  scholar's  taste  without  a  scholar's  training,  embittered  by  his 
sensitive  scorn,  and  all  unsupported  by  his  consolations." 


New  Books. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  of  New  York,  have  published  the  third  of  their 
"Franklin  Square  Song  Collections."  It  contains  the  words  and  music 
of  favorite  songs  and  hymns,  interspersed  with  occasional  notes  on  mu- 
sical topics.     It  is  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price,  50  cents. 

Miss  Florence  Warden,  the  young  English  actress  who  became  so 
popular  as  an  authoress  when  Edmund  Yates  discovered  the  good  quali- 
ties of  her  first  story,  "  The  House  on  the  Marsh,"  has  written  a  fourth 
novel,  "A  Prince  of  Darkness,"  which  is  like  its  predecessors,  in  that  it 
is  tragic  and  interesting,  and  passably  well  written.  It  is  published  by 
D.  Appleton&  Co.,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co.; 
price,  25  cents. 

In  no  class  of  men  is  the  aversion  to  "  talk  shop  "  so  noticeable  as 
among  literary  men,  and  yet,  by  a  strange  paradox,  for  novelists  those 
stories  whose  heroes  are  young  authors  seem  to  possess  a  fatal  fascina- 
tion. One  of  these  stories  is  "  A  Little  Upstart,"  by  William  H.  Ride- 
ing,  in  which  the  picture  of  the  young  author's  trials,  if  somewhat 
overdrawn,  is  at  least  entertaining.  A  second  edition  of  the  book  has 
just  been  published  by  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

Augustin  Knoflach's  "German  Simplified"  is  now  complete,  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  numbers  having  appeared  a  few  days  ago.  The 
work  consists  of  clear  and  concise  explanations  of  the  principles  of  the 
German  language,  illustrated  by  numerous  examples  and  exercises  in 
translation.  It  is  a  system  that  is  especially  adapted  to  self-instruction, 
but  is  equally  efficient  if  used  in  the  class-room.  It  is  published  by  the 
author,  Augustin  Knoflach,  of  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Joseph  A.  Hof- 
man  ;  price,  10  cents  a  number. 

"  The  BarSinister  :  A  Social  Study  "  is  the  title  some  unknown  au- 
thor has  given  to  a  work  that  is  intended  to  be  to  Mormonism  what 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  was  to  slavery.  That  it  will  fall  short  of  this 
aim  there  is  but  little  doubt,  for  it  contains  exaggerations  and  improba- 
bilities that  tend  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  writer's  evident  enthusiasm. 
Still  it  is  a  powerful  work,  and  will  do  much  to  increase  the  popular  hor- 
ror of  this  caricature  of  religion.  The  story  is  of  a  young  merchant, 
who  leaves  his  wife  and  infant  child  in  New  York,  and  goes  to  Utah  to 
assume  the  management  of  a  Salt  Lake  City  branch  of -his  firm.  His 
business  brings  him  in  contact  with  the  elders,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
wife's  presence,  he  is  gradually  drawn  into  the  Mormon  Church.  The 
next  step  is  easy — he  "  marries  "  his  wife's  friend  and  companion,  and, 
later  on,  a  servant  in  his  household.  The  government  investigating 
committee  break  up  his  domestic  relations,  and,  after  many  troubles,  he 
brings  his  first  wife  back  to  their  quiet  home  in  New  York.  It  is  per- 
haps natural  that  she  should  forgive  the  man  who  has  so  disgraced  her 
and  himself,  but  the  strength  of  the  story  is  materially  lessened  by  the 
ending.  It  is  published  by  Cassell  S:  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L. 
Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price,  $1.25. 


Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 
Mushroom  journalism  is  evidently  indigenous  in  Paris.     In  a  recent 
article  on  French  newspapers  it  is  stated,  "you  can  always  find  a  man 
ready  to  give  100,000  francs  to  start  a  new  journal. " 

Bret  Hartc's  son,  Griswold  Harte,  is  the  business  manager  of  Town 
Topics,  formerly  the  T/ie  American  Queen,  which  has  recently  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Mann  boudoir  cars.  A 
nephew  of  the  poet — Mr.  Ernest  Knaufft — is  the  art  director  of  the 
paper. 

To-day  is  the  title  of  a  "  weekly  review  of  art,  literature,  the  stage, 
and  society, "  the  publication  of  which  will  be  begun  in  New  York, 
October  3.  It  will  be  an  eight-page  paper,  ten  by  fifteen  inches  in  size, 
and  it  will  be  sold  at  five  cents  a  copy.  Alfred  Trumble  is  the  editor's 
name,  and  Weston  Coyney  the  publisher's. 

Mr.  John  Morley,  editor  successively  of  the  Morning  Star.  Fortnightly 
Review,  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  very  recently  of  Macmillan's  Maga- 
zine, has  severed  his  connection  with  journalism  and  periodical  literature 
in  order  to  be  unhampered  as  member  of  Parliament.  His  friends 
expect  that  he  will  become  a  member  of  the  next  Liberal  cabinet.  Mr. 
Mowbray  Morris  succeeds  to  the  editorship  of  Macmillan.  Mr.  Mow- 
bray Morris  used  to  write  dramatic  criticisms  for  The  Times, 

M.  Rochefort,  the  French  radical,  is  tall,  gray,  with  peculiar  features; 
he  is  a  viscount  of  ancient  family,  extravagantly  fond  of  horse-races,  and 
financially  prosperous.  He  goes  down  to  the  office  of  his  newspaper, 
the  Intransigeant,  at  midnight,  and  writes  one  editorial  daily,  with 
great  rapidity  and  in  excellent  literary  style.  Once  a  week  he  sends  a 
column  to  the"  Gil  Bias,  for  which  he  receives  one  hundred  dollars.  He 
is  fond  of  pictures  and  of  painters,  and  his  friends  call  him  a  distinctly 
good  fellow. 

The  able  corps  of  newspaper  correspondents  at  Washington  have  a 
scheme  afoot  for  a  novel  newspaper.  Some  fifteen  of  them  are  asso- 
ciated in  it.  It  is  proposed  that  each  one  of  the  associated  writers  shall 
contribute  one  article  each  week  over  his  own  signature,  in  which  he 
shall  have  full  liberty  to  express  any  opinion  or  idea  of  which  he  may 
be  possessed.  There  will  be  no  editor  to  pass  upon  or  reject  communi- 
cations from  the  associated  writers,  and  each  one  will  have  full  swing. 
The  American  News  Company  has  agreed  to  take  hold  of  the  paper, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  first  number  will  be  issued  by  November  1st. 

The  triangular  fight  between  the  principal  owners  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  the  Mail  and  Express,  and  the  Titties  loses  nothing  in 
bitterness  as  it  progresses.  The  Times  of  September  19th  copied  from 
an  old  city  directory,  showing  that  the  Mail  and  Express  proprietor 
was,  in  1854,  a  licensed  junk-dealer.  The  Post  copied  it,  with  ill-con- 
cealed malicious  pleasure,  while  the  next  Mail  and  Express  bristled  in 
a  supplement  with  correspondence  and  documents  showing  the  Post's 
participation  in  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  scheme,  and  its 
alleged  suppression  and  garnishing  of  dispatches  affecting  P'ield's  ele- 
vated railway  interests.  It  also  calls  upon  the  Times  proprietor  for  an 
accounting  for  his  investment  of  the  General  Grant  fund,  The  wildest 
Western  journalism  is  surpassed  in  intense  personality  by  this  New  York 
newspaper  fight. 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

The  sting  of  the  bee  is  only  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  long;  it  is 
said  to  be  imagination  that  makes  it  seem  as  long  as  a  hoe-handle.— 
The  Cook. 

Parlor  croquet  has  been  succeeded  by  baseball  at  cards  in  the  library, 
and  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth."— Pittiburv 
Telegraph.  * 

An  embryo  coquette  :  Miss  Elsie— "  Who  are  you  staring  at?  "  Mas- 
ter  Alfred—-"  I  wasn't  staring  at  any  one."  Miss  Elsie  (after  a  pause) 
— "  Well,  you  may  if  you  like." — Judy. 

Walt  Whitman  says  that  his  poems,  entitled  "  Drum  Taps,"  are  very 
much  read  in  the  South.  Anything  on  tap  is  popular  in  that  section  of 
the  country. — Burlington  Free  Press. 

"Next  to  a  pretty  woman,"  says  Rev.  Sam  Jones,  "  I  love  a.  fast 
horse.*'  Beware,  brother;  it  is  just  these  two  things  which  have  swelled 
the  American  colony  in  Canada. — Albany  Argus. 

The  latest  freak  of  fashion  at  the  seashore  is  for  young  ladies  on  their 
departure  to  give  their  bathing-suits  to  gentlemen  friends,  who  have 
them  set  as  scarf-pins.—  Pittsburg  Chonicle- Telegraph. 

Professor  (looking  at  his  watch)— "  As  we  have  a  few  more  minute 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  that  any  one  may  wish  to  asl 
Student — "What  time  is  it  please?" — London  Pictorial. 

"  What  are  you  reading,  dear?"  asked  thefather.  "  Dumas's  story, 
the  '  Three  Mousquetaires, ' "  replied  the  daughter.  ' '  '  The  Three  Mos- 
quitaires '  ?  Never  heard  of  it.  Something  about  New  Jersey,  I  sup- 
pose. " — Pittsburg  Chronicle-  Telegraph. 

"Oh,  hubby,  I've  had  such  a  dreadful  accident!  "  "  What  is  it,  my 
dear?"  "  I've  broken  the  hall  mirror,  and  you  know  it  is  a  sign  of  bad 
luck  to  break  a  mirror."  "  So  it  is,  my  darling,  especially  when  the 
mirror  costs  fourteen  dollars." — Chicago'  News. 

Br(non—"  What  a  sad-looking  fellow  Smith  is.  What  is  the  matter 
with  him,  I  wonder?"  Fogg — "Why,  didn't  you  ever  hear !  He  was 
disappointed  in  love."  Brown— "Got  the  mitten,  eh?"  Fogg—"  Oh, 
dear,  no  ;  he  married  her." — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Anthropological  Congress,  which  is  soon  to  be  held  at  Rome 
will  have  a  feature  in  a  collection  of  seven  hundred  skulls  of  criminals. 
It  will  no  doubt  be  a  skullarly  gathering,  but  with  so  many  "dead 
heads  "  it  will  hardly  pay  expenses  — .\orristotvn  Herald. 

A  young  lady  on  Prospect  Hill  the  other  day  was  sure  she  heard 
rattlesnake,  and  ran  all  the  way  home  screaming  at  the  top  of 
voice,  but  on  arriving  there  she  found  that  the  noise  was  caused  b 
box  of  pills  rattling  in  her  pocket.—  II 'estficld  ( Mass.  J  Times. 

yudge — "Prisoner,  you  have  been   found   guilty  by  a  jury  of  yoi_ 
peers,  and  I  sentence  you  to  seven  years  in  the  State's  prison."  Pris- 
oner (confidentially)— "Jedge,    I'll    tell  you  wot    I'll    do:   I'll  jest  t'row 
you  dice,  horses,  best  two  in  t'ree,  wheder  it'll  be  fourteen  or  noi'in. 
—  Tlie  Rambler. 

M.  le  Marquis  de  Rien  de  Tout — "  I  have  ze  honor  to  ask  of  you 
hand  of  your  daughter.     Oh,  sir,  she  is  zo  charming.     I  find  her  al 
zat  zere  is  of  ze  best  in  face,  in  form,  in  characte>e  ;  she  has  won  mv 

heart.     She" Old  Boodles—"  Which   of  my   daughters   do  you 

mean,  sir?"     M.  le  Marquis — "Oh,  monsieur,  c'la  m'est  egal." — Life, 

Gentleman  (who  has  just  returned  from  abroad)—"  I  was  at  church 
yesterday,  deacon,  and  was  astonished  at  the  size  of  the  congregation; 
it  must  have  doubled  since  I  went  away."  Deacon — "  Yes;  we  think  of 
building  a  larger  church."  Gentleman — "The  minister's  popularity 
seems  to  be  rapidly  increasing?"  Deacon — "Yes;  since  he  was  caught 
kissing  one  of  the  singers  in  the  choir  the  church  has  taken  on  a  new 
life." — New  York  Sun. 

A  few  days  ago  a  well-known  society  young  man  shocked  one  of  his 
lady  friends  by  his  ignorance  of  history.  It  was  after  a  dinner-party  al 
his  house,  and  she  was  telling  him  what  she  had  learned  in  her  private 
history  class.  One  thing  led  to  another,  and  all  the  time  he  was  getting 
into  deeper  water.     At  last  she  surprised  him  by  inquiring  :  "  Nou ,  tell 

me,  Mr.  ,  what  are  the  Knights  of  the  Bath."    He  stammered  for  a 

while,  and  finally  blurted  out  :  "  Why,  Saturday  nights,  I  suppose."— 
Buffalo  Courier. 

They  had  come  in  from  way  back,  in  a  wagon.  He  was  tall  and  ag- 
ricultural; she  was  short  and  rural.  He  had  been  buving  some  cloves 
at  retail,  and  at  the  depot  made  some  remarks  while  his  meek  wife  pre- 
vented the  children  from  getting  mixed  up  with  emigrants.  "  I  ain't 
afeerd  of  the  biggest  man  that  walks."  This  sentence  seemed  to  please 
him,  and  he  repeated  it  At  last,  the  wife  arose  and  said,  "  Pete." 
"Eh?"  "  You  know  me?"  "You  bet."  "Squat  and  shut  up."  And 
he  did. — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Young  Dudenthaler  (whose  brother- in-law  has  just  failed) — "Oh, 
yesh,  Moses  he  dakes  on  dreadful.  He  valked  de  floor  all  night.  He's 
shust  grazy — berfectly  grazy."  Good-natured  Merchant — "Tell  him 
not  to  trouble  himself  so  much.  Such  things  will  happen.  Let  him 
call  a  meeting  of  his  creditors,  offer  fifty  per  cent,  cash,  and  I'll  use  my 
personal  influence  to  have  it  accepted."  Young  Dudenthaler—"  Fefel'y 
per  shent  !  Fefety  per  shent !  Veil,  Mose  vas  feelin' pretty  bad,  but 
be  vasn't  so  grazy  as  all  dot" — The  Rambler. 

"Bobby,"  said  his  mother,  "there  are  two  pieces  of  cake  in  tl 
closet — one  for  you  and  one  for  Gracie.  The  one  on  the  lower  shelf 
for  you."  Bobby  broke  for  the  closet,  and  presently  returned.  "Y01 
said  that  piece  on  the  upper  shelf  was  for  me,  didn't  you  ?  "  he  asked 
his  mother.  "No,"  she  replied;  "  that  is  Grade's.  The  piece  on  the 
lower  shelf  is  yours."  "  Well,  I'm  very  sorry,  mamma,  but  I  ate  Gra- 
de's. But  I'll  tell  what  I'll  do" — and  a  generous  light  shone  in  tin 
little  boy's  clear  eyes — "as  soon  as  Gracie  comes  home  I'll  give  her 
part  of  mine." — New  York  Times. 

The  last  of  the  summer  night's  concerts  took  place  at  Frascati  lately. 
A  dance  followed,  in  which  many  participated.  A  reporter  sat  near  a 
couple  from  the  country.  The  young  lady  desired  to  dance,  but  the 
lank  youth  had  not  acquired  the  art.  He  had  an  acquaintance  present, 
however,  and  he  sought  him  out  for  presentation  to  the  girl.  The  im- 
portance of  the  occasion  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  rural 
gentleman.  He  marched  his  friend  in  front  of  the  lady  and  was  about 
to  proceed,  when  he  noticed  that  the  two  were  too  near  together.  So 
he  moved  his  friend  back  about  a  yard.  The  lady  was  seated.  With 
great  precision  and  a  wave  of  the  "hand  the  young  man  said  :  "Intro- 
duction." Then  he  motioned  to  his  city  friend,  and  said  ;  "  Miss  Brown, 
take  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Styles."  Next,  with  another  flourish: 
"Mr.  Styles,  take  the  acquaintance  oi  Miss  Brown."  Finally,  with  an 
even  grander  salaam  than  before,  he  said:  "All  take  acquaintance." 
And  with  that  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and  left  the  "  acquaintance"  to 
ripen  as  best  it  might. — Mobile  (Ala.)  Register. 

Clara :  Would  we  advise  you  to  become  a  literary  woman  ?  Oh.  yes, 
by  all  means,  Clara.  Become  a  literary  woman,  do.  When  you  have 
conquered  fame,  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  lie  on  a  satin  up- 
holstered couch  and  turn  off  delicate  and  dainty  poems,  and  thrilling 
romances  and  things.  You  will  have  a  salon,  and  the  great  ones  of  the 
world  will  gather  about  you  and  listen  with  bated  breath  to  your  light- 
est utterances.  Pages  clad  in  gorgeous  liver)-  will  bring  vou,  on  golden 
salvers,  rose-tinted  envelopes,  inclosing  the  ten-thousand-dollar  checks 
of  your  obsequious  publishers.  A  grateful  populace  will  put  up  statues 
to  you,  name  streets,  and  villages,  and  race-horses,  and  patent  neckties 
after  you.  Fair  maidens  will  seek  an  audience  with  you  to  solicit,  on 
bended  knee,  the  priceless  gift  of  your  autograph.  Such  will  be  your 
roseate  future  when  you  have  once  won  fame.  And  until  you  have  per- 
formed that  trifling  feat,  you  can  have  lots  of  fun  thinking  of  all  this 
while  you  are  trudging  around  in  the  rain,  with  half  a  gallon  of  water 
in  your  shoes,  or  climbing  up  twenty-seven  flights  of  stairs  to  sell  a 
hundred-dollar  poem  to  a  twenty- five-cent  editor,  to  be  worked  up  into  a 
tooth-powder  ad.  for  a  patent-inside.—  Puck, 
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SOCIETY. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mrs.  JohilS.  Hager,  accompanied  by  Miss  Entctie  Hager 
and  Mr.  Victor  Hicks,  [eft  for  the  Eastern  Stales  yesterday, 
via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  route.  Her  absence 
will  not  be  prolonged,  it  being  her  intention  to  return  home 
soon  after  she  has  placed  Miss  Emelie  in  a  seminary.  Judge 
Hager  returned  from  the  East  on  Monday,  and  since  then 
has  been  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  a  political  appointment  is 
not  the  most  desirable  thing  in  the  world — for  quietude. 

Mrs.  5.  W.  Holladay  and  Miss  Ruth  Holladay  departed 
for  England  last  week.  Miss  Holladay  will  be  married 
soon  after  their  arrival  there  to  Mr.  Blackwell,  a  prominent 
and  prosperous  merchant  in  London,  which  city  will  be  their 
future  home. 

Miss  Edith  McAllister  is  visiting  her  cousin,  Mr.  F 
Marion  Crawford,  the  novelist,  in  Sorrento,  Italy,  where 
she  will  remain  during  the  winter. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Garber  have  departed  for  the  East,  with 
the  intention  of  visiting  Europe  this  winter. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples  and  Miss  Kittie  Staples  are  now  en 
their  way  home  from  the  East,  where  they  have  been  for  the 
last  four  months.  They  return  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
route,  visiting  tbe  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Columbia 
River,  expecting  to  reach  home  about  the  first  proximo. 

.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Catherwood  returned  from  Monterey  on 
Wednesday,  and  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  John  W.  Coleman  returned  to  the  city   this  week, 
having  left  his  family  in  the   East,  where  they  will  remain 
[I  jjuring  the  winter. 

■r     Judge  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sanderson  and  the  Misses  Sibyl 
and  Jennie  Sanderson  went  East  last  Tuesday  by  the  South 
Kem  route.     They  will  remain  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during 
j  \(je  winter,  and  go  to  Europe  in  the  following  spring. 

plrs.  Theresa  Fair  and  Misses  Tessie  and  Birdie  Fair 
went  to  Del  Monte  last  Monday,  and  remained  there  seve- 
ral days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Ladd  departed   for  the  Eastern 
m    Jtates  on  Friday  of  last  week,  on  a  prolonged  visit. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Sherwood  (ne'e  Miss  May  War- 
I   ner,  of  New  York)  arrived  here  last  week  from  the  East, 
[j   having  passed  the  month  after   their  wedding  hi  the  White 
Mountains.      Mrs.    Sherwood   is  a   fine   performer  on  the 
piano  and  violin,  an  expert  horsewoman,  and  is  considered 
!   one  of  the  best  lawn-tennis  players  in  the   East,  having  re- 
ceived the  first  prize  at  the  Hastings  Club  contest,  last  sea- 
son. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  has  gone  East  on  a  business   trip,  and 

ill  return  about  the  latter  part  of  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Hopkins  will  return  from  Menlo 

irk  next  week,  and  will  occupy  Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding' s  resi 
on  California  Street,  for  the  remainder  of  the  season 

Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco  and  Miss  Mabel  Pacheco  have 
iturned  to  the  Bella  Vista,  after  passing  a  week  at  Sacra 
icnto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hastings  are  once  more  domi- 
iled  in  their  beautiful  home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.    A.  H.   Rutherford,   Miss  Virginia    Hanchette,  and 

;isses  Moilie  and  Sheda  Torbert  have  returned  from  the 
itate  Fair. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Fillmore  and  daughter,  who  have  been  making 
[uite  an  extended  Eastern  tour,  returned  home  last  Satur- 

ly,  and  are  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Kinzey,  who  has  been  absent  more  than   two 
irs  at  Atlanta,   Georgia,  was  greeted    by  many   of  her 

iends  upon  her  return  to  the  city  last  week. 

Mr.    Harry   C.  Gilmor,    who   has   been   connected   with 

essrs.  J.  D.  Spreckels  &   Bros,  for  several  years  past,  de- 

irted  for  the  East  last  Monday  to  accept  a  lucrative  posi- 
ion  on  a  line  of  steamers  running  from  Baltimore  to  Havre, 
mother,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gilmor,  and  his  sister,  Miss 
Grace  Gilmor,  have  left  Canada  and  will  henceforth  reside 

the  East  with  him.      Mr.  Gilmor  was  a  general  favorite 

society  circles  here,  and  will  be  greatly  missed  by   his 

iny  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Hon.  Lorenzo  Sawyer,  Mr.  A.  D.  Sharon,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Sharon,  Mr.  Robert  Sherwood,  and  Mr.  E.  L.  G.  Steele  went 
to  Monterey  last  Saturday  for  a  couple  of  days*  outing. 

Airs.  Win.  M.  Lent  and  Miss  Fannie  Lent  will  leave  for 
New  York  next  week,  to  remain  during  the  winter.  Mr. 
Sol.  Lent  also  leaves,  to  enter  an  Eastern  college. 

Sir  John  Lister  Kaye  has  disposed  of  his  large  ranch  in 
Kem  County,  and  intends  departing  for  England  soon,  ac- 
companied by  Lady  Kaye. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Marino  and  Miss  E.  Vernon 
Harcourt  went  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  last  Monday,  After 
"doing  the  valley"  in  two  days,  they  departed  for  the  East 
over  the  Burlington  route. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs  and  Mr.  Richard  Gray  returned  home 
last  Saturday  from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  after  an  absence 
of  two  weeks  at  the  railroad  conference. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sisson  have  leased  Air.  John  Rae 
Hamilton's  residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  for  the  winter 
season. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond  returned  home  last  Sunday, 
after  an  absence  of  a  couple  of  months.  They  visited  a  few 
Eastern  cities,  but  passed  the  most  of  their  time  in  England 
and  France. 

Aliss  Augustine  Haraszthy  is  visiting  Aliss  Catherine 
Stoneman  at  Sacramento. 

Senator  James  G.  Fair,  Hon.  A.  J.  Bryant,  and  Mr.  Con 
O'Connor  were  at  the  State  Fair  in  Sacramento  last  Satur- 
day. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Stewart  will  pass  the  winter  in  this  city, 
having  rented  "Castle  Stewart,"  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
the  Chinese  legation.  . 

Mr.  Lewis  Gilson  Jr.  and  Air  C.  H.  Crocker,  who  re- 
turned from  the  East  last  Saturday,  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Air.  Basil  Hcathcote,  of  San  Rafael,  has  gone  to  Alaska 
on  a  pleasure  trip. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling  is  at  the  St.  James  Hotel,  in  New 
York  city. 

Colonel  AIcAllister,  the  Misses  McAllister,  and  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Ayres,  of  Benicia,  were  in  the  city  on  Tuesday. 

Miss  Lizzie  Dillman,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  visiting 
friends  in  Oakland  this  week. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Low  and  daughter  have  been 
enjoying  the  pleasant  weather  at  Del  Monte  for  a  week. 

Air.  and  Airs.  H.  H.  Bancroft  contemplate  passing  the 
winter  in  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Hall  McAllister  Jr.  has  returned  to  Harvard  College, 
after  passing  his  summer  vacation  here  and  at  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Lunmg  sp^nt  several  days  at  Del  Monte  recently. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  William  Dunphy  and  Aliss  Jennie  Dynphy 
returned  home  on  Sunday,  after  spending  a  week  at  the 
Slate  Fair. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Sharon,  of  Virginia  City,  and  Airs.  A.  D. 
Sharon  were  among  the  many  guests  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  last  Saturday. 

Airs.  B.  C.  Whitman  and  her  son,  Air.  Crosby  Whitman, 
departed  for  Cambridge,  Alass.,  on  Alonday.  Mr.  Whit- 
man now  enters  upon  his  senior  year  at  Harvard. 

Air.  and  Airs.  J.  W.  Brown,  with  their  son  and  daughter, 
passed  most  of  last  week  at  Alonterey. 

Air.  and  Airs.  W.  H.  Alills  have  returned  from  a  pleasant 
visit  to  Mrs.  George  AI.  Alott,  at  Sacramento. 

Judge  M.  P.  Deady,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  passed  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  free  from  legal  cares  in  the  quietude  of  Del 
Monte. 

Miss  Jennie  Chrystal  has  been  visiting  the  Alisses  Alorri- 
son,  at  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Ashe  has  been  the  guest  of  Airs.  E.  B. 
Crocker,  at  Sacramento,  for  the  past  fortnight. 

Airs.  R.  C.  Hooker  went  to  Alonterey  last  Saturday  with 
her  family  to  remain  several  days. 

Miss  Otella  Alau  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Airs.  Ham- 
ilton, at  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Mrs.  AI.  Deane,  and  Miss 
Mamie  Deane  passed  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Del 
Alonte. 

Aliss  Alay  Miller  returned  from  Sacramento  early  in  the 
week. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  N.  G.  Kittle  and  family  wilt  occupy  Air. 
Davis's  residence,  on  Franklin  Street,  during  the  winter. 

Air.  W.  C.  Ralston  returned  to  Georgetown  this  week, 
after  a  shor:  visit  here. 

Mr-.  J.  J.  Blower  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  and 
Aliss  Blanche  AI.  Cicotte  of  Detroit,  Alichigan,  returned 
from  Dei  .Monte  last  Sunday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hewlett,  of  Stockton,  was  at  Monterey  last 
Sunday. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Crooks,  of  Benicia,  passed  several  days  in  the 
city  this  week. 

Mr.  Eugene  de  Sabla  returned  to  the  city  on  Alonday, 
and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Air.  Drury  Melone  left  Oak  Knoll  on  Alonday  for  a  brief 
sojourn  in  this  city. 

Air.  Albert  Gallatin  returned  to  the  city  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara on  Alonday. 

Senator  Fred  Cox,  of  -Sacramento,  passed  a  few  days  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  this  week. 

Hon.  and  Airs.  Frank  McCoppin  came  up  from  San  Luis 
Obispo  on  Alonday,  and  are  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Air.  Chancellor  Hartson,  of  Napa,  was  in  the  city  on 
Alonday. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Girvin  is  rapidly  recovering  from  the -painful 
effects  of  the  accident  she  met  with  at  Merilo  Park  recently. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Carroll  Cook  are  in  New  York  city. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Keyes  are  guests  at  the  Auzerais 
House,  in  San  Jose'. 

Miss  Lizzie  Hawkins  is  passing  the  Fair  week  in  San 
Jose  as  the  guest  of  ex-Mayor  and  Airs.  Bernard  Murphy. 

MrsT  J.  P.  Trcadwell  and  family  liave  returned  from  Alen- 
lo  Park,  and  are  at  the  Russ  House. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Donaldson  left  New  York  city  for  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  on  Thursday,  and  after  inspecting  the  Exposi- 
tion there  he  will  return  10  this  city. 

Mr.  William  S.  Barnes  went  to  Harvard  last  Tuesday  on 
the  Burlington  route. 

Miss  Lizzie  Murphy  and  Air.  D.  T.  Murphy  Jr.  have 
been  at  the  Yosemite  Valley  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de 
Marino- 
Miss  Lizzie  Hull  came  up  from  Menlo  Park  on  Wednes- 
day, and  is  stopping  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Air.  and  Airs.  J.  F.  Alerrill,  accompanied  by  their  son 
Henry  and  Mrs.  Josephine  A.  de  Greayer,  returned  from  a 
pleasant  visit  to  Lake  Tahoe  last  week. 

Hon.  and  Airs.  John  Bidwell,  of  Chico,  have  been  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  since  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Ariel  l^alhrop  returned  from  Sacramento  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  Harry  Wise  departs  for  Bloomington,  Indiana,  to- 
morrow, to  enter  the  college  there.  He  will  pass  his  vaca- 
tion next  year  in  Europe,  after  which  he  will  go  to  Harvard 
College. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  went  to  Carson  City,  Nevada,  last 
Alonday,  to  visit  friends. 

Governor  George  Stoneman  passed  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  at  the  Stockton  Fair. 

Ex-Senator  William  M.  Stewart  returned  from  Colfax 
last  Sunday. 

Air.  J.  B.  Haggin  is  improving  fast,  and  will  probably  be 
able  to  use  his  arm  before  long. 

Airs.  Alesick  and  Aliss  Alamie  Alesick  returned  from  Sac- 
ramento on  Monday. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  are  in  Victoria,  B.  C, 
and  will  return  home  soon. 

Air.  and  Airs.  J.  E.  Crooks,  of  Benicia,  were  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel  on  Thursday. 

Air.  W.  Forsyth  came  down  from  the  Geysers  on  Thurs- 
day for  a  short  visit. 

Air.  and  Airs.  George  F,  Hooper,  of  Sonoma,  arc  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Aloses  Hopkins  came  up  from  Redwood 
City  on  Thursday,  and  are  passing  a  few  days  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  ^ 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  young  ladies'atthe  Van  Ness  Seminary  gave  a  de- 
lightful informal  reception   last  niglu.     The  three  large  par- 
lors were   used  for  dancing,  which   was  indulged  in   from 
eight  until  ten  o'clock. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

Commander  J.  B.  Coghlan,  U.  S.  N.,  has  returned  from 
Alaska,  and  is  the  guest  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Cutts, 
at  theAlare  Island  \ard. 

Lieutenant  F.  H.  Lefarn,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Hydrographic  Office  in  this  city,  and  ordered  to 
take  charge  of  the  branch  office  at  New  Orleans. 

Paymaster  W.  W.  Barry,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to 
duty  on  board  the  receiving-ship  I ndepcndcjice  at  Alare 
Island,  on  November  1st,  relieving  Paymaster  H.  T.  Stan- 
cliff,  who  has  been  ordered  home. 

Ensign  Charles  F.  Pond,  U.  S.  N.,  has  reported  for  duty 
at  the  Mare  Island  Yard  as  assistant  to  the  Navigation  Of- 
ficer. 

Assistant  Surgeon  J.  L.  Neilson,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Ranger, 
who  has  been  East  on  leave  of  absence,  returned  on  Sun- 
day last. 

Captain  A.  AI.  Burns,  U.  S.  A.,  and  family  have  gone  to 
housekeeping  at  1329  Leavenworth  Street. 

Alajor  A.  S.  Kimball,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  Quartermaster  of 
the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  has  returned  to  his  station 
at  Vancouver  Barracks,  W.  T. 

Lieutenant  James  A.  Buchanan,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  obtained  a  two-months'  leave  of  absence,  with 
permission  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  this  Division. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  E.  Sniveley,  U.  S.  A.,  of  New  Jersey, 
is  in  the  city  on  a  visit. 

Captain  Clarence  E.  Dutton,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Connecticut, 
arrived  here  last  Tuesday,  and  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Captain  Abner  H.  Alerrill,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Alcatraz,  was  a 
guest  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Tuesday. 

Art    Notes.  — * 

S.  AL  Brookes  is  away  in  the  country  making  a  number  of 
sketches. 

Henry  Raschen  and  W.  A.  Coulter  are  in  Los  Angeles 
now,  and  will  remain  in  the  southern  country  for  several 
months,  Raschen  intends  ere  long  to  visit  Europe  and  de- 
vote himself  almost  exclusively  to  delineating  Indian  sub- 
jects. This. is  his  particular  hobby,  and  he  feels  confident 
that  he  will  be  successful. 

Charles  R.  Peters  is  sketching  at  the  Ontare  Rancho,  in 
Santa  Barbara,  and  will  return  about  October  1st. 

William  Keith  has  been  rusticating  and  sketching  in  the 
vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz  for  a  week  past,  and  returns  home 
to-day.  He  has  quite  a  number  of  impressionist  pictures  of 
landscapes  on  exhibition  in  his  studio. 

Denny  is  assidiously  applying  himself  to  work,  and  has  a 
number  of  new  canvases  completed  and  under  way.  One  is 
a  beach  scene  near  the  Cliff  House,  showing  a  bark  coming 
in.  Another  represents  a  ship  scudding  off  Cape  Horn.  A 
view  of  Point  Arena  and  one  of' the  yacht  Ariel  off  the 
heads,  are  pleasing  studies.  He  has  sold  his  painting  of 
"The  Alirage  in  the  Arizona  Desert  "  to  Air.  J.  De  Barth 
Shorb,  of  San  Gabriel  Alission.  He  is  now  completing  a 
painting  for  Air.  C.  A  Spreckels  representing  the  yacht 
Lurline  taking  in  her  foresail  during  a  squall. 

In  Denny's  studio  is  a  small  painting  of  the  Kilauea  Vol- 
cano at  twilight,  which  was  painted  from  an  elevation.  It 
is  the  work  of  a  promising  amateur,  a  gentleman  of  means, 
who  passes  several  months  every  year  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Those  who  have  visited  the  islands  say  that  the 
scene  as  represented  is  very  accurate. 

Roethe  has  been  ill,  but  is  now  much  improved.  He  is 
working  on  a  cathedral  interior. 

Heath  is  at  Santa  Cruz,  but  expects  to  return  to  his  studio 
next  week  to  remain  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 


If  the  original  forests  of  the  States  of  Indiana  and 
Ohio  were  standing  to-day,  says  the  Chicago  Herald, 
their  valuation  would  be  many  times  greater  than  are 
the  farms  which  they  were  sacrificed  to  improve.  In 
making  their  farms,  the  settlers  in  those  States  de- 
stroyed millions  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
black  walnut.  Miles  and  miles  of  fence  were  laid 
with  black  walnut  rails.  An  old  farmer  says  that 
only  thirty  years  ago  he  began  making  his  farm,  and 
that  he  had  worked  eight  years  in  clearing  it  of  the 
walnut  timber,  eighty  acres  of  which  he  burned  up. 
After  thirty  years  of  cultivation  the  farm  is  worth 
eight  thousand  dollars.  It  it  had  its  walnut  timber 
back  it  would  be  worth  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand -dollars. 

.  -•-  - 

A  noted  statistician,  Edward  Atkinson,  insists  that 
there  is  an  abundance  of  room  yet  in  this  world.  The 
1,400,000,000  persons  supposed  to  be  on  the  globe 
could  all  find  easy  standing-room  within  the  limits  of 
a  field  ten  miles  square,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  telephone 
could  be  addressed  at  one  time  by  a  single  speaker. 
In  a  field  twenty  miles  square  they  could  all  be  com- 
fortably seated. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

First  Concert  of  the  Beethoven  Quintet  Club. 

The  programme  announced  by  the  Beethoven  Quintet 
Club  for  their  initial  concert  was  so  unusually  good,  in  point 
of  selection,  that  premature  misgiving  was  forced  upon  one 
against  the  time  ot  its  actual  pcriormance.  In  other  words, 
the  expectation  that  Air.  Robert  Uhlig,  Mr.  Otto  Blankart, 
Air.  Robert  Poppenberg  Sr.,  and  Air.  Mauro  Solano  (who 
are  not  individually  known  as  artists,  however  devoted  mu- 
sicians they  may  be)  would  collectively  be  able  to  present 
the  "  Kaiser  Quartet,"  and  so  forth,  with  any  degree  of 
adequacy,  was  "  too  wildly  dear."  These  players  are  un- 
questionably industrious  and  conscientious.  They  bring  a 
self-sacrificing  enthusiasm  to  their  work,  and  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  best  things.  But  even  Air.  Uhlig,  whose  tone 
and  execution  give  him  the  first  place  among  their  number, 
is  neither  sympathetic  nor  wholly  reliable  as  a  violinist. 
Mr.  Blankart  is  much  less  to  be  depended  upon  in  tune 
and  volume,  and  the  poverty  of  tone  from  the  remaining 
instruments  simply  sets  the  seal  upon  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. To  be  done  with  this  plain  speaking,  and  to  sum  up 
up  the  whole  matter,  the  quartet,  as  it  appeared  to  a  very 
fair  audience  seated  in  the  penance-planned  chairs  of  Irving 
Hall  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week,  presented  the  spec- 
tacle—not without  its  touch  of  gentle  appeal — of  four  fellow- 
beings  apparently  unconscious  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
self-imposed  task,  and  therefore  undaunted  by  it,  playing 
good  music  with  a  bad  intonation,  affected  interpretation, 
and  amateurish  insufficiency.  There  is,  however,  a  redeem- 
ing side  to  this  rigid  truth,  and  one  which  has  already  been 
reiterated  :  the  music  was  good.  The  declaration  of  a  cer- 
tain writer  that,  after  listening  to  a  Haydn  composition,  "  he 
always  felt  compelled  to  do  some  good  work,"may  not  have 
seemed  entirely  plausible  the  other  evening  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  famous  "  Kaiser  Quartet."  But  there  was  a 
satisfaction  in  following  the  difficult  first  violin  part,  and  in 
noting  the  masterly  treatment  of  the  variations  upon  the 
"  Emperor's  Hymn."  In  this  melody,  so  simple,  yet  so 
sublime,  the  most  popular  of  all  Haydn's  Lieder,  and  faith- 
fully reflecting  his  feelings  toward  his  sovereign,  the  old 
composer's  pride  is  said  to  have  centred.  As  his  life  neared 
its  close,  he  isdescribed  as  consoling  himself  with  this  beauti- 
fully devotional  strain,  playing  it  again  and  again  with 
great  expression. 

The  two  movements  —  Alolto  lento  and  Finale — of  the 
Rubinstein  Quartet,  op.  17,  No.  2,  were  given,  and  two 
shorter  numbers :  Schumann's  "Traumerei,"  and  Schubert's 
"  Aloments  Musicale"  No.  3.  These  latter  selections  were 
played  with  a  closer  approach  to  repose  and  unanimity 
than  existed  elsewhere,  and  though  one  missed  the  bring- 
ing out  of  those  lower  voices  into  which  the  melody  follows 
in  the  second  part  of  the  "Traumerei,"  a  real  delicacy  was 
suggested,  as  well  as  in  the  twice-played  "  Moments  Musi- 
inconvenience  from  hoarseness,  Ah,  Perfido."  For  (Tie 
cale."  Aliss  Louise  Elliott  as  vocal  soloist  sang,  with  some 
vast  majority  of  singers  an  attempt  to  successfully  interpret 
"  Ah,  Perfido,"  is  sheer  folly.  A  powerful  voice  of  the  most 
intense  dramatic  quality  and  feeling  is  the  daring  vocalist's 
first  requisite.  An  orchestra  is  the  second.  And  if  there  is 
not  added  to  these  a  deep  sensibility,  the  result,  even  un- 
der the  most  favoring  auspices,  is  an  elegant  vacuity  of 
meaning,  or  a  mere  exhibition  of  "methodical  borrowed 
frenzy."  Perhaps  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  Aliss 
Elliott  has  not  the  voice  for  Beethoven's  noble  aria.  In  its 
best  conditions,  and  when  the  tremolo  which  seizes  upon  it 
now  and  then  like  a  miserable  shaking  palsy  is  omitted,  one 
feels  with  a  kind  of  joy  that  Aliss  Elliott's  voice  can  do 
anything — it  is  so  strong,  and  clear,  and  free.  But  even  her 
quick  dramatic  sense  does  not  yet  reach  to  "Ah,  Perfido." 
For  the  rest,  the  orchestra  was  lacking,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  farther,  especially  since  in  lieu  of  the  above-men- 
tioned accompaniment  Aliss  Hanchette  provided  so  thought- 
less a  piano  support. 

The  Abt  song,  "  O  Jugend,  wie  bist  du  so  schon,"  being 
much  more  within  the  range  of  every-day  emotions,  was  bet- 
ter undertaken  and  successfully  carried  out,  including  a 
violin  obligato  by  Air.  Blankart.  Miss  Elliott  was  recalled 
at  its  close,  and  sang  a  bright  little  encore  song  with  that 
peculiar  exultant  ring  in  her  voice  which  one  likes  so  well 
to  hear.  Aliss  Estelle  Hanchette,  pianist  of  the  club, 
played  two  Chopin  numbers — the  Berceuse,  and  the  B  flat 
minor  Scherzo — with  her  usual  care  and  beautiful  accuracy. 
As  an  interpretation,  the  Berceuse  was  monotonous  in  the 
way  in  which  exquisite  music  may  become  tedious,  though 
read  with  the  utmost  faithfulness.  And  the  same  defi- 
ciency was  more  vividly  felt  in  the  Scherzo — namely,  the 
absence  from  Aliss  Hanchette's  style  of  anything  like 
bravura,  fire,  or  passion.  She  seems  incapable  of  losing 
herself  in  the  spirit  of  a  composition — a  misfortune  which 
can  only  be  deplored,  since  otherwise  Aliss  Hanchette's  musi 
cal  attainments  are  so  admirable.  Air.  Blankart's  violin 
solo,  "  L'Esperance,"  by  Fesca,  showed  so  great  an  im- 
provement over  his  last  appearance  in  concert,  some  months 
ago,  that  it  was  enjoyable  by  comparison.  If  his  encore 
and  its  accompaniment  could  have  been  lett  out  that  pleas- 
ant impressions  might  have  remained,  for  "L'Esperance," 
having  a  regard  for  the  key,  and  a  better  tone  than  had  been 
held  in  anticipation,  called  forth  a  generous  applause.  In 
the  brief  number  that  followed,  therefore,  should  lie  AI: 
Blankart's  chief  cause  for  regret.  The  second  concert  of  the 
season  takes  place  October  2d.  A  Beethoven  quartet  is 
promised,  a  quintet  by  Mozart,  and  other  excellent  num- 
bers. Air.  Aliles  Bennett  will  sing,  and  Aliss  Hanchette 
play. 

Concert  by  the  Schumann  Club. 

A  programme  entirely  new  lo  San  Francisco  will  be  sung 
by  the  Schumann  Club,  at  their  concert  next  Tuesday  even- 
ing. Three  songs  by  A-  C.  Mackenzie  — "  Waken,'  Waken, 
Day  is  Dawning,"  "Distant  Bells,"  and  "Come,  Sister, 
Come" — have  just  been  published  by  Novello,  and  have 
not  previously  been  given  in  this  country. 

Three  "  Part  Songs,"  by  Brahms,  are  announced;  "Oh, 
Grateful  Evening  Silence,"  by  Reinecke ;  and  "  Good- 
night," by  Rheinberger,  . 

"  Voice  of  the  Western  Wind,"  by  Barnby,  is  included, 
and  a  "  Spring  Song,"  by  G.  W.  Chadwick,  opens  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Air.  Herman  Brandt,  late  principal  first  violin  of  Thomas' 
Orchestra,  will  play  two  solos— a  "Romanza"  in  G,  by 
Beethoven,  and  a  "Ballade  et  Polonaise  Brillante,"  by 
Vieuxtemps. 

The  concert  takes  place  at  Piatt's  Hall,  and  will  be  of  un- 
usual interest. 

♦ 

On  Friday  afternoon  of  last  week,  an  informal  song  recital 
was  given  at  Irving  Hall  to  her  friends  by  Airs.  R.  C. 
Rogers,  pupil  of  Air.  Alfred  Kelleher.  Mrs.  Ro'gers  pos- 
sesses a  contralto  voice  of  extraordinary  power  and  rich- 
ness, which  she  displayed  at  this  time  in  selections  from 
"  Linda,"  "  Semiramide,"  "  Giulietta  e  Romeo,"  and 
"Good  Night"  by  Rubinstein. 


On  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  an  introductory  recital 
was  given  at  Aletropolitan  Hall  by  Professor  R.  J.  Wilmot 
and  pupils.  Organ  solos  from  Costa,  Alendclssohn,  and 
Kelly  were  played  by  Professor  Wilmot,  and  vocal  selection, 
rendered  by  Hiss  Nora  Connell,  Aliss  Lillie  Hopkins,  Aliss 
Jennie  McCollam,  Air.  F.  S.  Mitchell,  Air.  J.  H.  Rene- 
borne,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Brown. 


At  the  next  concert  of  the  Schumann  Club,  to  take 
place  Tuesday  evening,  September  29,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  the 
club  will  be  assisted  by  Air.  Herman  Brandt,  late  principal 
violinist  of  the  Thomas  orchestra.  F.  A. 


At  the  end  of  each  day  (says  the  Inter-Ocean)  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  have  more  news  than  the 
people  of  any  other  city  upon  the  American  conti- 
nent, or  even  in  the  world.  They  can  receive  the  en 
tire  news  of  the  London  day,  up  to  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  at  three  p.  M.  At  half-past  five  o'clock,  Chi- 
cago reports  complete  the  events  of  the  day,  which 
can  be  read  at  the  supper-table. 


A  dock  laborer  of  London  is  said  to  have  raised  a 
date  palm  from  seed  in  a  dingy  tenement-house,  and 
by  means  of  it  to  have  secured  the  first  prize  at  a  re- 
cent flower  show. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

A  certain  master  of  hounds  sent  as  a  pj 
paid  de  foie  gras  to  a  farmer  in  his  locality,  who,  in 
acknowledging  with  much  gratitude  the  receipt  of  the 
delicacy,  assured  the  donor  that  since  his  wife  had 
dressed  her  chilblains  with  the  salve  she  had  experi- 
enced the  greatest  possible  relief. 


The  latest  charge  against  incubator-hatched  chick- 
ens comes  from  the  cooks  of  the  Saratoga  hotels,  and 
is  that  they  are  tough  and  stringy.  The  incubator 
broods  are  fed  upon  corn  meal  and  boiled  potatoes 
instead  of  their  natural  diet  of  grubs  and  worms,  and 
are  kept  in  contracted  and  dirty  quarters,  which  is 
held  to  account  for  the  inferior  flavor.  Accordingly 
hen-raised  chickens  command  a  premium  in  the  Sara- 
toga market. 

♦ 

The  eminent  English  divine,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  has 
lately  turned  vegetarian,  and  has  been  visiting  the 
south  of  Europe.  A  sumptuous  lunch  was  given  in 
his  honor  at  San  Remo,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  in- 
vited to  say  "  grace"  before  the  feast  began.  Casting 
a  rapid  glance  over  the  table,  and  observing  the  pro- 
fusion of  meats  and  other  viands  served,  the  cele- 
brated preacher  piously  ejaculated  :  "Lord,  we  thank 
Thee  that  we  do  not  often  get  such  a  meal  as  this, 
else  we  should  be  ill!" 

Graham  bread  is  fit  only  for  the  stomachs  of  herb- 
ivorous animals.  A  good  bread  can  only  be  pro- 
duced from  a  good  flour.  A  good  flour  must  contain 
all  the  nutriment  and  none  of  the  inert  silicious  cover- 
ing of  the  grain.  The  best  flour,  then,  is  made  from 
a  peeled  wheat— wheat  from  which  the  outer  bran 
coats  have  been  removed  before  pulverizing  it.  But 
such  flour  will  not  be  white.  And  why?  Because  it 
contains  the  gluten  and  the  phosphates  which  form 
the  exterior  shell  of  the  grain.  The  gluten  and  phos- 
phates are  essentials  of  the  most  nutritious  bread. 
Now,  what  do  we  get  in  the  fine  white  flour  which  is 
the  popular  thing  with  most  consumers?  We  get  a 
good  food,  but  one  which  has  been  plundered  of  a 
part  of  the  phosphates  and  the  gluten,  and  one  which 
is  therefore  less  nutritious  and  less  strengthening 
than  that  made  of  the  whole  grain,  less  the  silex 
coating,  the  peeled  wheat  flour.  The  whitest  bread 
is  mainly  composed  of  starch,  and  starch,  while  a 
valuable  food,  is  not  one  which  is  sufficient  in  itself 
to  furnish  the  ideal  bread.  Magendie  proved,  once 
for  all,  that  bread  made  from  the  entire  wheat  was 
more  nutritious  than  that  made  from  refined  flour. 
He  fed  dogs  upon  white  bread,  and  they  died;  he 
fed  other  dogs  upoo  bread  made  from  the  whole 
grain,  and  they  lived  in  health. — Dr.  Coan  in  Har- 
per's Weekly. 

♦ 

The  Penicillum  glaucum  is  found  in  Roquefort 
and  Gorgonzola  cheeses.  Then  we  have  the  red 
cheese  fungus,  Oidium  aurantiacum.  Some  of  these 
interesting  vegetations  are  raised  by  making  bread 
of  wheat,  barley  flour,  and  vinegar,  allowing  it  to  get 
moldy,  and  sprinkling  a  few  of  the  moldiest  crumbs 
in  the  curd  that  is  to  become  cheese.  In  the  apart- 
ments in  which  Roquefort  and  Gorgonzola  are  n^ide 
"the  phenomenon" — i.e.,  the  fungus — "is  intro- 
duced as  far  as  possible. "  Continental  cheeses  are 
generally  either  soft,  such  as  Neufchatel ;  salt-soft, 
such  as  Brie  and  Camembert ;  firm,  such  as  Roque- 
fort ;  or  hard-pressed,  such  as  Gruyere  and  Parmesan. 
Roquefort  is  a  sheep's  milk  cheese,  and  its  manufact- 
ure is  both  difficult  and  complicated.  Camemberts 
are  dried  .for  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  a  carefully 
constructed  room  with  a  peculiar  system  of  ventila- 
tion. They  are  then  ripened  for  about  the  same 
length  of  time  in  a  curing  cellar,  called  a  cave  de  per- 
fection, where  they  are  watched  and  treated  with 
the  greatest  care.  The  formation  of  the  white  mold 
and  the.  development  of  the  red  spots  on  their  sur- 
faces are  observed  with  great  anxiety,  and  every  lit- 
tle cheese  is  turned  or  left  according  to  circumstances. 
The  manufacture  of  Gorgonzolas  is  singular.  A  curd 
is  made  in  the  rooming  and  another  is  made  in  the 
evening,  and  at  each  making  a  layer  of  the  cold  curd 
is  laid  between  two  layers  of  the  warm  curd,  and.  as 
cold  and  warm  curds  will  never  thoroughly  unite, 
minute  interstices  remain  in  the  cheese,  in  which, 
while  it  is  maturing,  the  green  mold  forms.  Par- 
mesan  is-  made  in  rather  a  primitive  manner,  and  a 
little  saffron  is  mixed  with  the  curd,  which  is  stirred 
with  an  instrument  called  a  "rotilla. "  The  very 
popular  Gruyere  is  made  of  cow's  milk,  but  it  is  not 
a  "whollyfat"  cheese.  The  evening  milk  is  skimmed 
on  the  following  morning  and  mixed  with  that  morn- 
ing's milk.  The  rennet  used  is  rather  weak.  Care- 
ful pressing  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  making 
cheese  of  this  type. 


One  curious  revelation  of  the  last  census  was  the 
growth  of  the  female  population  of  the  large  cities. 
It  was  shown  that  New  York  contains  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  more  women  than  men  ;  Boston  has  a 
surplus  of  eighteen  thousand  women  ;  in  Baltimore 
there  are  seventeen  thousand  more  women  than  men  ; 
and  so  on  in  several  other  of  the  large  Eastern  cities. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  was  the  men  who  came  to  the  cities 
to  pursue  their  careers,  while  the  women  stayed  at 
home  ;  but  more  recently,  women,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe,  have  been  crowding  to  the  busi- 
ness centres. 

A  St.  Petersburg  paper  says:  "The  criminals  of 
the  Saghalien  Islands  have  done  a  great  work.  For 
the  last  five  years  they  have  been  digging  a  tunnel  to 
connect  the  post  Due  with  the  Alexandrovsky  settle- 
ment. The  work  was  exceedingly  hard,  for  the  ex- 
iles had  to  dig  through  a  rocky  mountain.  Now  a 
horse  railroad  is  running  from  the  post  to  the  settle- 
ment by  way  of  the  tunnel.  To  reward  the  diligence 
and  energy  of  the  exiles,  some  of  whom  were  political 
criminals,  the  Czar  has  graciously  allowed  them  to 
name  it  the  'Tunnel  of  Emperor  Alexander  III.'" 


A  member  of  the  Bible  Revision  Committee  received 
a  touching  plea  against  the  changing  of  a  verse  in 
Proverbs,  "which,"  said  the  writer.  "  was  always  a 
great  comfort  to  my  two  husbands,  both  deceased." 


"  The  Seven  Stars  of  the  Mysterious  Ten  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  Sepulchre  "  is  the  dazzling  title  of  a 
colored  assessment  life  insurance  company  of  Texas. 


A  letter  addressed  to  "Charles  Smith,  K  pan/' 
didn't  bother  the  Boston  Postmaster  over  ten  sec- 
onds.    He  forwarded  it  to  Cape  Ann. 


German  geologists  estimate  that  the  Dead  Sea  will 
be  a  mass  of  solid  salt  a.thousand  years  hence. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  present  Czar  is  the  most  ardent-  waltzer  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  often  catches  hold  of  the  young  court 
ladies  to  give  them  a  spin  without  music  and  without 
ceremony. 

Dr.  Ritcher  says :  ' '  When  I  began  to  be  a  musical 
conductor  I  look  all  my  compositions  and  made  a 
fire  with  them,  boiled  the  kettle,  and  drank  a  cup  of 
coffee  I  made  over  the  fire.  Never  again  do  I  com- 
pose one  note  of  music." 

London  gossip  about  the  court  and  its  doings 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  Princess  Beatrice  has  a  fright- 
ful temper,  is  a  dreadful  scold,  and  also  that  she  bul- 
lies "  the  old  woman  "  (this  means  the  Queen)  and 
has  her  completely  under  her  thumb. 

As  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  went  away 
from  the  field  of  Furstenwald,  where  they  have  been 
enjoying  some  sport  together,  one  man  who  had  the 
audacity  to  shout,  "  Hurrah- for  liberty!"  was  ar- 
rested. So,  also,  was  an  artist  while  making  a  sketch 
for  an  illustrated  paper. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Tilton,  though  not  known  to  more 
than  fifty  people  in  town,  for  she  never  goes  into  so- 
ciety, is  one  of  the  frequent  visitors  at  the  art  gal- 
leries and  picture-shops  along  Wabash  Avenue,  says 
a  Chicago  correspondent  She  dresses  plainly,  but 
very  neatly.  Her  hair  is  iron  gray.  She  makes  her 
home  with  her  daughter  Alice,  who  is  now  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Gardin,  an  Englishman,  engaged  in  the  First 
National  Bank  as  correspondent. 

The  Washington  Capital  gives  a  romance  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  It  says  that  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Brewster  on  retiring  from  the  Cabinet  left  only 
one  request  to  his  successor;  this  was  for  the  reten- 
tion of  a  female  clerk.  According  to  this  story,  Mr. 
Brewster  early  in  life  proposed  to  a  young  woman 
and  was  refused.  After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  on 
becoming  Attorney-General,  he  received  a  letter  of 
congratulation  from  the  lady,  who  was  at  this-time  a 
widow  in  reduced  circumstances.  He  secured  her 
appointment  to  a  clerkship  in  his  department,  and 
left  a  request  with  his  successor  that  she  should  not 
be  disturbed. 

American  whist-players  who  are  distressed  by  the 
disapproval  of  Mr.  Proctor  may  take  comfort  A 
greater  than  Proctor  has  come  to  their  relief.  "  Cav- 
endish," in  his  new  treatise  on  "Whist  Develop- 
ments," devotes  much  space  to  an  analysis  of  what 
he  calls  American  leads,  and  approves  of  them  in 
general,  and  is  of  opinion  that  Englishmen  have 
much  to  learn  from  American  players.  This  might 
give  Mr.  Proctor  something  to  think  of.  He,  with 
all  his  patronizing  superiorities,  is  but  an  amateur, 
while  "  Cavendish "  is  the  recognized  authority 
among  English  writers  on  whist,  and  a  leading  player 
at  the  Portland,  which  is  the  leading  whist  club  in 
England. 

Lady  Brassey  is  seldom  spoken  of  in  complimentary 
terms,  but  anything  so  unflattering  as  this— though 
often  said— has  hardly  been  printed  about  her :  ' '  Im- 
agine a  tall  and  rather  masculine  woman,  with  com- 
plexion tanned  and  freckled  to  the  color  of  a  copper 
ste%pan  ;  clothe  her  in  frock  of  bright  red ;  shock  the 
artistic  eye  by  loading  the  dress  with  yellow  trim- 
mings, yellow  gloves,  and  yellow  roses,  and  you  at 
once  discern  that  Lady  Brassey  enjoys  primary  col- 
ors in  rude  antagonism — in  that  she  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  whose  costumes 
suggest  a  rainbow  on  a  spree.  Lady  Brassey 's  chief 
garment,  however,  was  of  blue  cloth,  cut  like  an  ad- 
miral's coat,  but  continued  ulster-fashion  to  the  heels 
of  her  shoes,  and  liberally  embroidered  with  gold- 
braiding,  and  provided  with  brass  buttons.  Such  a 
coat  has  never  been  seen,  even  in  a  burlesque." 

The  Queen  of  England  is  an  obstinate  woman,  and 
insists  that  her  son-in-law,  Prince  Henry  of  Batten- 
berg,  shall  be  treated  as  a  royal  highness.  Being  the 
son  of  a  "  morganatic  marriage,"  the  other  courts  of 
Europe  treat  him  as  "not  born,'"  and,  what  is  worse, 
intimate  that  if  he  should  appear  in  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Sl  Petersburg,  Rome,  or  Madrid,  he  can  not  have 
any  precedence  on  account  of  his  rank.  A  London 
paper  adds  that  if  Princess  Beatrice  has  children  they 
will  not  be  regarded  as  royalties  in  Germany  or  Aus- 
tria, nor  would  they  be  eligible  to  marry  any  legiti- 
mate princes  or  princesses.  A  marriage  with  a  mor- 
ganatic personage  simply  puts  an  end  to  all  royal 
rights  and  privileges,  and  it  was  the  very  decided 
opinion  on  this  matter  which  was  conveyed  from  Ber- 
lin in  the  spring  which  led  to  the  present  coolness  be- 
tween the  German  and  the  English  courts. 

The  correspondent  of  a  London  paper,  who  visited 
the  imperial  train  which  conveyed  the  Czar  of  Russia 
to  his  meeting  with  the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph,  thus 
describes  it:  "It  contained  bed-rooms,  bath-rooms, 
and  dining-rooms,  besides  saloons  and  boudoirs,  and 
all  these  were  furnished  with  wonderful  luxury.  The 
room  of  the  two  young  princes,  for  it  was  a  regular 
room,  was  upholstered  in  violet  leather  of  a  new  and 
lovely  shade.  Everywhere  were  easy  chairs  and  the 
softest  of  sofas.  In  the  emperor's  private  saloon  was 
an  ikon,  with  a  lamp  burning  before  it,  and  on  the 
table  lay  the  newspapers  which  his  majesty  had  been 
reading.  There  was  not  a  Russian  paper  among 
them,  but  the  Krcuz  Zeitung  of  Berlin,  four  Danish 
papers,  and  the  Paris  Figaro,  In  all  the  saloons, 
both  of  the  emperor  and  suite,  there  were  card-tables, 
and  the  suite  had  evidently  been  playing  hard,  judg- 
ing by  the  packs  of  cards  strewn  about." 

Mr.  Charles  Chaille  Long  writes  this  minute  de- 
scription of  Madame  Adam,  just  now  almost  famous 
for  her  salon  and  for  her  editorship  of  the  Nouvelle 
Revue:  "In  stature  Madame  Adam  seems  much 
taller  than  she  really  is,  by  reason  of  the  elegance 
and  suppleness  of  the  body.  The  head  is  Grecian, 
and  the  hair  so  arranged  as  to  give  entire  expression 
to  its  classical  shape.  Madame  Adam  has  a  weak- 
ness—if weakness  it  be— to  emulate  the  graceful.  It 
is  to  appear,  both  in  dress  and  form,  as  muchas  pos- 
sible like  the  women  of  ancient  Greece,  The  eye  is 
a  grayish  blue,  and  sparkles  and  gleams  with  light 
and  intelligence.  The  forehead  is  low  and  broad, 
and  indicative  of  much  power.  The  nose  is  straight 
and  well  formed.  The  mouth  is  firm  and  well  chis- 
eled, while  in  the  cheeks  there  are  double  dimples, 
which  seem  to  play  with  other  when  she  laughs,  and 
which  seem  to  make  her  laugh  twice.  The  voice  is 
metallic  and  sympathetic,  and,  in  speaking,  sounds 
like  the  tinkle  of  a  silver  belL  The  head  is  carried 
backward  and  with  an  air  conscious  dignity — a 
"queenly  air"  which  we  are  wont  to  ascribe  to 
"majesty,"  but  which,  in  my  experience,  candor 
obliges  me  to  say  very  few,  if  any,  queens  possess. 
To  the  charms  of  person  may  be  added  a  grace  and 
refinement  in  dress  which  would  make  her  the  envy 
of  our  American  women,  justly  reputed  to  be  the 
best  dressed  in  all  the  world. 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 
The  Girls  of  New  York. 

I  desire  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  girls  of 
New  York,  large  numbers  of  whom  I  met  while  there. 
We  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted,  but  I  met  a  large  number  of  them  casual- 
ly. I  used  to  get  out  early  and  continue  until  late 
into  the  evening,  meeting  the  girls  of  New  York  upon 
the  crowded  thoroughfares. 

Some  like  to  stroll  in  the  parks  and  others  yearn  to 
ride  on  the  elevated  railway,  that  they  may  see  what 
the  people  who  live  in  the  second  stories  of  New 
York  have  for  supper ;  but  I  think  that  to  stem  the 
angelic  tide  of  young  and  beautiful  girls  in  Gotham 
is  certainly  as  pleasant  a  duty  as  the  stranger  can  per- 
form. 

The  girls  of  New  York,  whether  dressed  in  the 
warm,  tailor-fitting  garments  of  reluctant  spring,  or 
the  cool  toggery  of  the  heated  summer  time,  have  a 
habit  of  moving  down  the  crowded  street  with  their 
eyes  fixed  on  some  object  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
ahead,  and  jostling  the  gentleman  from  the  Far  West 
in  a  way  that  makes  him  almost  glad  he  came.  Of 
course,  now  and  then,  in  the  never-ending  hurry  and 
rush  and  bustle,  you  meet  a  girl  whose  symmetry  of 
form  has  been  mislaid,  or  whose  features  are  well 
calculated  to  stop  a  clock,  but  if  you  are  on  your 
guard  you  can  evade  her  and  catch  the  dimpled  elbow 
of  her  successor  in  your  vest  pocket. 

I  do  not  yearn  for  the  wealth  or  the  sewer-gas  of 
the  great  metropolis,  but  I  often  wish  that  I  could 
skip  across  the  intervening  miles,  and  once  more  be 
jostled  by  those  young  ladies  with  whom  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  casually. 

They  have  no  doubt  forgotten  me  long  ere  this.- 
Living,  as  they  do,  in  a  large  and  booming  town  like 
New  York,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  they  had 
ceased  to  remember  my  thoughtful  face.  Meeting 
new  people,  as  they  do  day  after  day,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  they  had  forgotten  one  who  never  will 
forget  them  while  reason  continues  on  her  throne. 

Girls  of  New  York,  we  may  never  meet  again,  or 
at  least  not  so  much  as  we  have.  We  may  never 
meet  with  so  much  expression  and  velocity  as  we 
have,  but  remember  that  you  have  made  an  impres- 
sion on  the  subscriber  which  time  can  not  erase. 
Never  have  I  been  knocked  over  and  walked  on  by 
those  who  impressed  me  more  with  their  genuine 
worth  and  their  parasols,  their  earnestness  and  their 
chubby  elbows. 

You,  of  course,  will  soon  forget,  but  I  will  never 
forget.     I  am  not  of  a  forgetting  disposition. 

I  got  so  that  I  could  steer  clear  of  the  girl  with  a 
wart  on  her  nose  in  time  to  have  the  breath  knocked 
out  of  me  by  one  whose  bright  smile  haunts  me  still. 
After  I  got  so  that  I  could  do  that  successfully,  I  did 
not  care  for  the  other  features  of  New  York.  I 
would  eat  a  hurried  breakfast,  and  dash  away  to 
where  I  could  be  jostled.  It  is  more  exciting  than 
lawn-tennis,  and  it  is  more  congenial  to  my  nature 
than  tobogganing. 

The  only  conversation  I  had  was  with  a  young  lady 
who  ran  into  my  outstretched  arms  while  her  small 
wad  of  hydrophobia  wrapped  his  chain  around  us 
both  four  or  five  times. 

Heretofore  I  have  regarded  the  dog  as  a  nuisance, 
but  I  am  now  convinced  that  there  are  exceptions. 
Some  dogs  are  extremely  sagacious. 

I  do  not  remember  now  just  what  our  conversation 
was,  but  it  was \  brief,  and  our  remarks  were  quite 
commonplace.  I  only  know  that  though  I  tried  over 
and  over  again  to  find  another  sagacious  dog  led  by 
a  winsome  young  lady  in  good  clothes,  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so.  Many  dogs  have  instinct,  but  very 
few  of  them  are  blessed  with  great  mental  powers.  I 
hope  that  the  young  lady  alluded  to,  in  case  this 
should  come  under  her  eye.  will  try  to  overlook  the 
past  and  remember  that  1  harbor  no  feeling  of  anti- 
pathy toward  her  dog.  Perhaps,  had  it  not  been  for 
him,  we  might  never  have  been  thrown  together. 

I  wish  to  say  to  her  that  I  am  well  and  hope  these 
few  lines  will  find  her  enjoying  the  same  great  bless- 
ing. The  lump  on  my  brow  which  she  erected  with 
the  hub  of  her  parasol  grew  quite  large,  and  the  next 
morning  I  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  best  to 
wear  my  hat  on  the  head  or  on  the  lump,  but  it  has 
subsided  now — the  lump,  I  mean — and  I  hope  the 
young  lady  and  the  cute  little  dog  are  well. — New 
York  Mercury. 


Writers*  Attention 

Is  called  to  those  beautiful  Cutler  Desks,  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Furniture  Company,  220  and  226  Bush  Street, 
where  there  is  also  a  vast  variety  of  desks,  the  Cylin- 
der, etc. 


.  ♦>  . 

—  Priceless  !  Muller's  Pebble  Eye-glasses, 
135  Montgomery  Street,  near  Bush,  opp.  Occidental. 


EA8T0N  &  ELDRIDGE,     executors'  salejf  real  estate 


REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS,  CENERAL  AUCTIONEERS 

Office  and  Salesroom,  'i'i  Montgomery  St. 


T1TTE  S33-A-"X% 

TUESDAY,  SEPT.  '»!>.  1885,  al  13   o'clock   noon. 

At  salesroom,  at  Auction,  by  Catalogue, 

THAT  UNEQUALED  FIFTY-VARA 

NORTHWEST  CORNER 

BROADWAY    ASO    LAGUNA    STS., 

PACIFIC  HEIGHTS. 


E-  o  ; -w 

N 


BROADWAY  STREET. 


*34-4#  'l\-A%  *34-4M  *34-4H 


As  a  whole  or  in  large  subdivisions.  This  magnificent  sight- 
ly property  stands  unequaled  as  a  residence  site.  The  view 
from  this  location  is  of  the  grandest  nature;  a  constantly 
moving  panorama  of  the  most  pleasing  type  is  ever  before 
the  vision.  The  entire  front  is  bulkheadcd  with  adamant, 
the  sidewalk  of  like  material,  and  street  finished  in  same 
manner.  Six-inch  sewer-pipes ;  gas  and  water-pipes  from 
lot  to  street  in  each  lot.  The  lots  are  all  graded  and  ready 
for  building. 

Pacific  Avenue  cars  only  one  block;  Union  Street  cable 
two  blocks.     One  fare  to  ferry. 

Terms — One-third  cash ;  balance  in  one,  two,  and  three 
years,  at  7  per  cent. 

Where  the  stars  *  are  located  indicate  the  position  of  the 
pipes.  EASTON  A  ELDRIRUE. 

Office  and  Salesroom,  22  Montgomery  Street. 


FOR  FURNITURE, 

PIANOS,  PAINTINGS,  MIRRORS,  TRUNKS, 
CASES,  etc,  at  S.  F.  STORAGE  WAREHOUSE, 
"35  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  Hnpont.  J.  M. 
Pierce  successor  of  »I.  H.  Mott  A  to.,  Propri- 
etor. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


18  Post  St.  and  S.  NV.  cor.  Powell  and  Sntter. 


mitpafct 


THE    BEST 
AND        ,' 
CHEAPEST' 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERIOR    TO    ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE  &  GENTLE." 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.S.C.P.,  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dost:,  a  IVineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  !Faler  Dealers. 

NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL. 

For  Sale  by  A.  F.  EVAJfS  &  CO. 

No.  1G  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


T  T 


LEBENBAUM  BROS. 


HAVE    MADE 


SWEEPING    REDUCTIONS 

In  ALL  LINES  of  FANCY  and  STAPLE    GROCERIES,   TEAS,   WINES, 

LIQUORS,  and  HOUSEHOLD    GOODS,   of  which  they  arc  daily 

receiving  DIRECT  SHIPMENTS  from  Europe  and  the  East, 

Solo  M:imir«cl!iri>rs  of  HawlcyN  Bar  and  Omfectluncry  Sugar. 

215  AND  21T  SUTTER  STREET,  AND  POLK  ST.,  CORNER  CALIFORNIA. 


COBB  &  CO. 

RE.IX  ESTATE  AND  GENERAJL    A  I  <  TIOM.I  It 

[Established  1851.] 
Salesroom    321  Montgomery  Street. 

H.  A.  COBB,  Auctioneer. 


THITRSS^L-S 

Thursday,  Oct.  8,  1S85,  at  13  o'eioek  noon, 

AT  SALESROOM,  we  will  sell,  by  order  of  the  Exccij 
tors  of  the  Estate  of  Alexander  Forbes,  de- 
ceased, that  magnificent  estate  at 

SAN  RAFAEL,  MARIN  COINTY, 

KNOWN   AS 

CULLODEN  PARK, 

Comprising  13  252-1000  acres  Improved  Grounds,  Fine 
Mansion,  Basement  Floor,  Billiard  Room,  Laundry, 
Store  and  Servant's  Room,  Kitchen,  Milk  Room,  Bed 
rooms,  etc. 

PARLOR  FLOOR— Two  Parlors,  two  Sitting-rooms, 
Pantry,  Bed-room,  and  Lavatory, 

UPPER  FLOOR— Seven  Bed-rooms,  two  Bath-rooms, 
Linen-rooms,  Closets,  etc. 

ATTIC— Bed-rooms,  etc. 

STABLE — Carriage-house,  six  Stalls,  Harness  and  Car* 
penter's  Room,  Bin-room. 

LOFTS — Three  Bed-rooms,  Hay-room,  Pigeon-house. 

RESERVOIR  capable  of  containing  200,000  gallons  of 
water. 

Title  perfect  or  no  sale.  Deposit  of  5  percent,  to  be  paid 
to  the  auctioneers  on  fall  of  the  hammer,  and  sale  subject  to 
confirmation  of  Superior  Court  of  San  Raiael,  Marin  Co. 

Also,  PERSONAL  PROPERTY, 

Viz.,  eight  pieces  of  Diamond   Jewelry,  Ear-rings,   Rings, 
Shawl  Pins,  Studs,  etc 

COBB  A  CO., 

Real  Estate  Agents,  321  Montgomery  Street. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

RALSTON  HOUSE. 

English,  French,  and  German.  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  Children.  1222  Pine  St. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.  E.  N.  WOODS  or 
MRS.  S.  B.  GAMBLE. 

MISS  WESTS  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

1G06  Tan  Ness  A  veil  tie. 

An  Educational  Home  has  been  opened  in  connection  at 
1103  Tail  Ness  Avenue. 

French  and  German  are  the  languages  of  the  Home. 

Boarding  pupils  are  taken  to  and  from  the  school  by  a  spe- 
cial governess. 


THE    HOME    SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

S25  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland.  California.     For  circu 
laps,  acdress  MISS  L.  TK.M'Y,  Principal. 


GO  TQ 


BtSpksY  YBerteuhGv 


IMPORTED 

MILLINERY. 


MRS.  D.  H.  HOLMES, 

Late  of  New  York,  has  removed  her  stock  of  Fine  Milli- 
nery from  the  Supreme  Court  Building  to 

No.  14  POST  STREET. 

New  Uoods  constantly  belns  received. 

Ordered  work  a  speclnlty. 


TIIE  BRAINERR  A  ARMSTRONG  COMPANY 

EMBROIDERY    SILK, 

and,  having  no  office  in  California,  we 
will  (to  introduce  our  goods)  send  any 
order  by  mall,  post-paid,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  price : 

25  Skeins,  assorted  colors,  16c. 
1  box   Factory  Ends,  assorted  col- 
ors (equal  to  100  Skeins),  40c 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Our  factory  ends  arc  becoming  known 
the  world  over — beautiful  colors  all 
usable. 

Storekeepers  and  Agents  allowed  a 
commission. 

One  agent  wanted  in  every  town- 
It  costs  no  more  to  send  these  goods 
by  mail  to  California  than  to  the  town 
next  to  us,  and  purchasers  should  avail 
themselves  of  this  offer  to  get  the  best 
silk  at  the  Wwest  Eastern  prices. 

Send   postal   note  or   stamps   for  a 
trial  order. 
The    Brntncrd    at    ArmslroiiK    Spool    Silk    Co,, 
G«l  Mnrket  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


TIIE  BIRR  FOLD1XG  BED 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
and  closes  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows all    in    place.     Thirty  styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.    Prices  reduced.    Send 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
and' very  rhe»P-     H    H-  *-K<*>*<  .t  CO.. 
No.  603  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  dne  lo  arrive  a(  Oakland 

Ferry,  foot  of. Market  Street. 

>V\    1'EEAM  IM  O. 


From  Juuc  14,  1SS5. 
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6.10  p 
5-4°  P 
6.40   P 

'10.40  A, 
5.40   P. 

IO.IO  A 
'8.40  A 
6.IO    P 

*7-io  p 

6.IO  A 
3.40  P 
II. IO    A, 

6.IO  A. 
5.40  P 
5.40  P 
6.40    P. 

II. IO    A. 

IO.IO   A. 

*6.00    A 

*3-40  p. 
♦3.40  r 

5.40  p. 
"7.10   p. 

'10.40   A. 

*7-io    P. 


SAICELITO  —  SAX  RAFAEL— SAX  QXEXT1N, 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


TIME  TABLE. 

FoninienciuK  Sunday.   April  4G,    1SS5,  and  until 
further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 
7.30,  9.20,  II.OO  A.  M.,  3.20,  4.50,  6.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  A.  M.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6.30 
p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.30  p.  M. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30,  I.OO, 
1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,5.00,  5.30,  6.00,6.30, 

7-00,  S.OO,  Ci.OO,    IO.OO,   II.OO,   *I2. OO. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— '6.00,  '6.30,  "7.00,  '7.30,  *8.oo,  i8-3o, 
•3.30,  *4-oo,  *4-30,  '5.00,  "5.30.  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda}— '9.30 a.  m.,6-3o,  tn.oo, 
*I2.00  p.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  *8.3o,  9.00, 
9,30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  In. 30, 12.00,  112.30, 1.00,  I1.30, 
2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 

9.00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o,  9.00, 
I9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  Jii. 30,  12.00,  1.00,2.00,  3-oo, 
4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,   IO.OO, 

II.OO,   *I2.00.    " 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-3°.  I8.00, 

"8.30,  9.00, 10.00,  11.00,  Ii.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30,  5.00, 

"5.30,  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 
From    FRUIT   VALE— '6.23,    '6.53,   *7-23.    *7-53.   *8.23, 

*S.53.  *>23>  *io.2i,  '4-23,  *4-S3,  '5.23,  *5-53,  '6.23,  '6.53, 

7.25,  0.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *$.  15,  -5.45,  16-45, 

9-i5.  *3-'5- 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5-3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8.30,  9.00, 9.30,  10.00, 10.30, 11.00,  n.30,  12.00,  12.30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.00,  7-57.  8.57.  9-57.  io-57- 
From  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From  ALAMEDA — "5.22,  *5.52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,   7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,9.22,  9.52,  Jio.22,  10.52,  Jn.22,  11.52,  I12.22, 

12.52,    Il.22,    I.52,    2.52,    3.22,    3.52,    4-22,    4-52,    5-22,    5.52, 

6.22,6.52,7.52,3.52,  ,.52,10.52. 
From  BERKELEY— *5-is,  *5-45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  "7.15,7.45, 

'8.15,  8.45,  1,1.15,  9.45,  I10.15,  10.45,  *«-*5>  "-45t  12-45. 

1-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-15,  4-45,  5-15.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45,  7.45,  8.45, 

9.45,  10.45- 
From  WEST  BERKELEY—  '5.45,  '6.15,  6.45,  '7.15,  7.45. 

8.45,  I9.15,  9-45.  i°-45>  tI2-45.  I-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4.45,  *5.i5, 

5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5- 

Creek  Ronte. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— -7.15,  9.15,  11.15,  1.15,  3-*5. 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  t 


12.15,  2-] 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


J  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


H.  GOODMAN, 

■     Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


;0UTMRN»AC1'FII 


!^COMPANYr<?l! 

Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco : 


LEAVE 
S.  F. 

Commencing  May  11,  1885. 

ARRIVE 

S.  P. 

8.30  A. 
IO.40  A. 
t    I.30    P. 
*   3.30    P. 

4.25    P. 

6.40  A. 
'  8.IO  A. 

9.03  A. 
*I0.02  A. 
*   3.36    P. 

*   5-15    P- 

6.30    P. 

|ll.45    P- 

t    4.59    P. 
6.0O    P. 

:  7-50  p- 
i  7.15  p. 

8.30   A. 
IO.40   A. 
*    3-30    P. 

4-25    P- 

. . .  .Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and .... 

9-03  A. 

*I0.02    A. 

*    3-36    P- 

6.00    P. 

.    3.15    P- 

IO.4O   A. 
*    3.30    P. 

*I0.02    A. 
6.00    P. 

IO.4O   A. 
'    3-30    f- 

Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall. . . .  1  . 

. .  .Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel ,  ' 

.  .(Camp  Capitola) and  SantaCruz..  | 

f    7-50   A. 

IO.4O   A. 
*    3-30    ?- 

HolUsterand  Tres  Pinos I*1?'02  ** 

|      6.00  p. 

10.40  a.  | Soledad  and  Way  Stations |      6.00  p. 

A. — Morning.  p. — Afternoon. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

J  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 
Trains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  tumished  by  Ran- 
dolph &  Co. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train,  ex- 
cept Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood,  and 
Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via  Santa  Clara,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  a.  M.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets — at  Reduced  Rates — to  Mon- 
erey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Pescadero.  Also  to 
Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Rubles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
For  Sundays  only — S';ld  Sunday  Morning  and  for  1.30 

p.  at.  train;  good  for  return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  following 
Mon  jay,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst   Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days) — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20,  11.30 
a.  m.,  3.25,  4.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.05,  10.10  a.  m.,  12.00  m.,  1.35,  3.20,  4.50, 
6.30  P.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.25  p.  h. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days) — 6.45,  8.15,  10.00  a.  h.j 
12.05,  4-°°>  5-3°  P-  M- 

(Sundays)-— 8-40,  10.45  *■  M-i  I2-35,  2.15,  4.00,  5.30,  7.15 
p.  M. 

Extra   trips — From   Saucelito  on  Saturday  at  2.00,   7.00 


3.20  F.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills"  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncau  Mills  arrive  in  San  Francisco  at  10.30 
a.  M.) 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days, for   Stewart's  Point,   Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,   Mendocino,   and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


THIRTY-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days  to  and  from  all 
points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion from  single  tariff  rate. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Fairfax,  Si. 00;  Camp  Taylor,   Si. 75;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.00;  Tomales,  S3-00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.    31.  (Sundays   only)    Excursion  Train   for  Camp 
Taylor,  Duncan  Mills,  and  Way  Stations.  Returning,  ar- 
rives in  San  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  Si-5o;  Point  Reyes, 

$i. 75;  Tomales,  $2.5°;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 


J.  W.  COLEMAN, 

General  Manager 


F.  E.  LATHAM, 
Genl  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Eig  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all 
Way  Stations.     Parlor  Cars. 

3.30  P.  51.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  51.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.     Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa  Cruz. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,and  $'>.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

8  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE,  BIG 
TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTACRUZ  and  BOUL 
DER  CREEK  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda, 

§6.00,    §6.30,    §7.00,    7.30,  8.00,   8.30,   9.00,    9.30,  IO.OO, 

IO.3O,  II.OO,  II.30  A.   M.,   If  I2.00,  12.30,    TJl.OO,  I.30,    1J2.00, 

2.3°,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4-30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  I*-45  P-  *'• 

From  Fourteen  Oi  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
land—§5.30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7-00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 

IO.OO,  IO.3O,  ^J  II.OO,  II.30    A.  M.,  "JI2.CO,   12.30,  ^Jl.OO,  1-3°, 

2.00,   2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.3°,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.30,  g.30,  10.45,  II-45  p-  M- 

1 roni  High  Street,  Alameda — §5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  U10.46,  n.  16. 
•jn.46  a.  si.,  12.16,  U12.46,  1.16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46,  :-i6,  3.46, 
4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16,  10.31,  11. 31  P.  M. 

§  Sundays  excepted.     *j  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

TlCKET,Telegraph,  and  Transter  Office,  222  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agt. 


A«**iit*i  for  C  B.  Paul'*i  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St     Kan  Francisco- 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 

B4">  and  i;i;  Market  Street. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
FOR  JAPAN  AXD  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  3  o'clock  I*.  M.  for 

YOKAHAMA  AND   HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer  ISSo.  From  San  Francisco 

San  Pablo Saturday,  October  3d 

Oceanic Saturday,  October  l'tb 

Gaelic Tuesday,  Xovcniber  10th 

Bel  sic Saturday,  November  'isth 

San  Pablo Saturday,  December  10th 

Oceanic Thursday,  January  7th,   is.si; 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans_  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R'.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block- 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'!  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President, 


THE 


NEVADA    B  A 

OF  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKAHAMA, 

City  of  Bio  de  Janeiro October  31st 

City  of  .\cw  York Xovcniber  19 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

Colima October  1 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  MANZANILLO,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPER- 
ICO,  ACAJUTLA,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  LA 
LIBERTAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  AUCKLAND    and    SYDNEY,  calling  at  HONO- 
LULU, 
City  of  Sydney  . .  .Saturday,  Sept.  26,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


Paid-up  Capital &:.,0o0,O00  lu  i.ultt. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.   Flood,  President : 

Geo.  L.   Brander,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,       James  L.  Floou,        ,ohm  W.  Mackav. 

i  J.  S.  Anojs,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  32  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Lank  of  London,  Lim'd. 

THE  BANK  OF  €ALIFORMA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,0O0,GO0. 

William   Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Bvron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS—  Xew  York,  Agency   ol    the    Bank  of 

California;    Bohton,    Trcutont    National    Bank; 

Chicago,  I  111011  National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 

men's  Savings  Bank:  London,  \.  M.  KotbseMld 

1  A'  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  tin    liank 

1  of   New    Zealand;    China,    Japan,    and    India, 

1  Chartered     Bank     of     India.     Australia,     and 

1  China. 

'       The  Bank   has  an  Agent   at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
1  spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 

towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
I  Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
!  Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
1  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp.  Amster- 
j  dam,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
I  Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  bill  Lake, 
I  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  Sept.  7th,  15th,  23d,  and  Oct.  1st,  §th,  17th, 
25th,  and  Nov.  2d  and  10th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter. 
The  first  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town- 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
0-  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
GAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
CAVIOTA,  SANTA  EARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUEXEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fith  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  0  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER    HOSE 


Gardens,  .Hills,  Mines,  and  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GITTA     PEItCII.l    AND     IUTBBER 
lUAMTFACTl'BIKG  CO. 


Carbolized  Ruhbcr  Hose,  Standard  (Maltese 
Cross,  Unhber  tiosc.  Extra  "A"  Rubber  ilose, 
Rubber  Hose  (Competition),  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine Hose.  Carbolized  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

VALVES,  CASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Factory  on  the  Premises. 

J0II_\   W.  TAYLOR, Manager, 

Xo.  15  First  Street,  near  Marbet. 


JOHN   TAYLOR   &   CO. 

114,  lie,  118  Pine  SI. 
ASSAVXRS*    MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 

OF    THE 

-i^SE^GrOiTSr-A-TTT. 

VOL!  MES  I  TO  XVI,  INCLUSIVE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


GONOVER  PIANOS. 

COXOVER  BROS.,  XEW  YORK. 

The  most  urli-tie  I'pri^ht  Piano   ever    produced.        MnnlcJans  and    intending   purchasers 
are  invited  to  call,  critically  examine,  anil  make  comparisons. 

F.  W.  SPEMER  «&  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Catalogues  mail        free  on  application.  ■.':;  and  25  Fifth  Street,  S.  F. 


South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  or  London  Fire   Insurance  Co. 

Capital,  $10,000,000. 

The   Standard   Marine   Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverqool.     Capital,  $5,000,000. 

\V.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Xorthern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1S36. 
0.neen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.  comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL  IXSIRAXCE  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
llUi;    A  V  I)    HiXIIE. 

Principal  office,  430  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary- 


HOME   MLTCAL  INSURANCE    CO., 

>'o.   .'Hi  Sansome  Street. 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paul  up  iu  Gold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  I,  ls&l 159,475  13 

PRESIDENT I.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY C  H  ARLES  R.  STOR V. 


HTTCHINSON   &   MANX, 

INSURANCE  AGENCY, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  FrancLsco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 

EV'  P.'  F^NSWol-TH,    /S^  -<«™  V*   *"»■■«. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  D.    1S«. 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 5.000,000 

H.  M.  NEnllALL  &  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 
OOlee,  309  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 

No.  310  SANSOME  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY  GO., 

SAN  FBAMISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  far  £xport. 
E.  L.  <..  STEELE  A  CO.,  AecnU. 
Office,  '.'OS  <nliroritia  Slrcct. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


Mr.  Bartley  Campbell  has  such  a  fancy  for  dancing 
off  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  for  a  new  locale 
for  each  one  of  his  extraordinary  plays,  and  each  play 
is  so  little  distinctive  of  the  locality  he  selects,  that 
■'  My  Partner"  seems  to  be  the  one  shining  excep- 
tion which  offsets  every  rule.  Even  to  a  Californian 
it  has  some  flavor  of  the  soil ;  and  as  Joe  Saunders  ex- 
plains that  hearts  grow  bigger  in  California  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  because  there  is  more  room 
for  them  to  grow  in,  we  lay  the  abnormal  quantity 
of  his  goodness  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  accept 
it  without  a  question. 

It  lias  so  long  been  the  custom  to  attribute  the 
sacrificial  instinct  to  the  woman  "that  when  we  find  it 
lodging  in  a  man's  breast,  in  book  or  play,  its  possi- 
bility is  universally  doubted.  But  it  sometimes  be- 
comes a  dramatic  necessity,  and  it  is  really  a  very 
beautiful  thing. 

Having  seen  Mr.  Louis  Aldrich  play  Joe  Saunders, 
it  is  quite  easy  to  understand  that  he  could  not  have 
made  anything  but  a  failure  of  the  villainous  Eugene 
Lyon.  There  is  a  certain  bonhommic  in  his  manner, 
a  certain  bumptious  goodness  which  is  irreconcilable 
with  villainy,  and  a  wideness  of  style  which  can  not 
fit  in  the  cramped  quarters  of  Europe,  and  finds  free 
play  only  in  its  native  locality— the  wide,  wide  West. 
His  Joe  Saunders  is  a  big,  brawny,  open-hearted, 
free-handed,  generous  man,  with  an  infinite  capacity 
for  loving.  Perhaps  Mr.  Aldrich  is  disposed  to 
heighten  the  stage  effect  of  Joe's  virtues.  He  does 
make  an  enormous  mouthful  of  "  my  partner  "  every 
time  he  speaks  the  words,  and  he  rakes  the  nuggets 
over  on  to  his  partner's  pile  with  an  aggressive  gen- 
erosity. This  may  be  a  touch  of  nature.  It  is  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  virtue  that  notoriously  good- 
hearted  people  are  never  very  delicate  in  their  deal- 
ings. They  are  prone  to  be  noisily  good,  and  are 
much  given  to  introducing  their  left  hand  to  their 
right  hand's  doings.  However,  as  delicacy  is  only  a 
painful  sixth  sense,  which  it  is  an  affliction  to  be  born 
with,  and  which  is,  in  any  case,  comparatively  rare, 
the  emphasis  of  the  stage  will  continue  to  be  necessary 
to  the  multitude,  and  the  galleries  will  endlessly  ap- 
plaud Joe  Saunders's  officious  raking  of  his  nuggets 
on  to  his  partner's  pile,  and  all  the  other  situations  of 
its  kind  which  embellish  the  border  drama,  the  melo- 
drama, and  the  pioneer  drama.  Having  built  up 
such  an  elaborately  noble  character  as  Joe  Saunders, 
the  author  should  have  foiled  him  with  a  villain  of 
some  mettle.  But  the  villain  is  only  a  sneaking, 
creeping  Uriah  Heep  sort  of  fellow,  who  does  what 
he  does  without  any  apparent  motive. 

It  is  the  lack  of  motive  which  gives  the  Englishfend 
American  drama  its  general  bonelessness,  and  it  is 
the  abundance  of  motive  which  is  the  unfailing 
strength  of  the  French.  The  murder  of  Singleton  is 
really  clumsily  brought  about,  but  the  construction  of 
the  play  otherwise  is  decidedly  clever. 

There  are  some  vagrant  ideas  which  strike  the  Cali- 
fornian mind  peculiarly.  Miss  Mary  Brandon's 
flight  with  Wing  Lee,  the  Chinaman,  is  one  of  these. 
Wing  Lee  seems  to  act  for  the  lady  in  the  capacity  of 
maid  during  the  rather  stormy  experiences  of  her  ab- 
sence, and  is  one  of  those  tender-hearted  Chinamen 
first  invented  by  Miss  Howe,  in  the  "San  Rosario 
Ranch,"  and  now  reproduced  in  "  My  Partner." 

Mr.  Sidney  Drew,  as  the  Chinaman,  is  quite  inter- 
esting, in  that  he  shows  how  vastly  wide  of  his  model 
a  man  can  get  in  making  a  copy.  Mr.  Drew  is  re- 
ported to  have  made  many  trips  into  Chinatown  to 
pick  up  points.  His  visits  were  evidently  fruitless, 
for  though  his  disguise  is  ample,  his  speech  would 
curdle  the  blood  of  Confucius.  And  yet  he  is  amus- 
ing in  a  way,  for  every  intonation  is  that  of  the 
trained  and  habitual  comedian. 

How  closely  the  lines  of  habit  are  drawn  in  acting 
in  these  latter  days  shows  plainly  in  this  very  cast 
Mr.  Drew  is  disposed  to  gymnastic  mirth,  and  has  a 
series  of  athletic  exits  which  have  operated  quite  suc- 
cessfully in  both  plays  of  the  engagement,  and  which 
are  identical,  though  they  appear  so  differently  in  his 
different  guises.  Mr.  Drew  has  also  a  set  of  intona- 
tions which  he  has  also  adapted  to  both  parts,  so  that 
though  his  methods  are  rather  mechanical  when  in- 
vestigated, yet  he  is  so  much  in  the  habit  of  being 
funny  that  his  fun  fits  naturally  enough  to  any  part 
assigned  him. 

Mr.  Whiting,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  long 
been  addicted  to  being  deeply  emotional,  does  not 
fall  easily  into  the  harness  of  the  comedian,  and  his 
Major  Britt  is  altogether  without  unction — is,  in  effect, 
a  tedious  old  bore,  in  which  he  does  not  at  all  differ 
from  the  species  he  represents.  It  is  not  an  unfamil- 
iar one  in  California  life,  as  that  wide  realm  known  as 
the  interior  will  testify.  Indeed,  "My  Partner"  is 
so  really  Californian  in  its  flavor  that  the  pretty  story 
takes  on  a  certain  charm  of  truthfulness. 

Miss  Goldthwaite,  as  the  heroine,  and  Mr.  Buck- 
ley, as  My  Partner,  play  with  an  easy  naturalness 
which  quite  enhances  its  possibility.  No  one  is  very 
bad  if  evil  be  in  intention,  and  the  rare  atmosphere 
of  the  Sierra,  which  breathes  through  a  good  view  of 
the  pines,  backed  by  a  rather  bad  Shasta,  eliminates 
all  actual  villainy,  except  a  little  necessary  meddling 
on  the  part  of  J  osiah  Scraggs.  Otherwise  ' '  My  Part- 
ner"  is  a  play  pretty  enough  to  be  called  by  that 
much-abused  term,  "an  idyl." 


and  the  rest  of  his  life  is  made  up  of  concordances, 
commentators,  and  folio  editions. 

In  almost  every  city  with  any  pretension  to  culture 
there  are  Shakespeare  clubs — quite  a  notable  one  in 
our  own  city — and  in  the  process  of  time  the  Shake- 
spearean reader  has  been  evolved.  The  first  one  to 
come  to  San  San  Francisco  is  Mr.  Locke  Richardson, 
who  comes  from  New  York  with  heavy  social  recom- 
mendation, and  who  has  been  givinga  series  of  read- 
ings in  San  Francisco  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  William 
Nonis,  on  California  Street.  The  custom  of  giving 
these  readings  in  the  home  of  patrons  of  the  arts 
rather  than  in  public  halls  is  one  transplanted  from 
New  York,  where  Shakespeare  is  having  one  of  his  \ 
periodical  revivals,  and  is  at  present  all  the  rage,  and 
where  Mr.  Richardson's  readings  have  been  very 
popular  with  the  Shakespeare  devotees. 

His  entertainment  is  some  two  hours  in  length, 
with  an  intermission  of  a  few  minutes.  He  takes  one 
play  for  each  afternoon,  and  premises  his  readings 
with  a  short  introductory  of  comment  on  the  play 
and  characters.  In  a  current  of  comment  and  con- 
versation, he  selects  bits  here  and  there,  sometimes 
only  a  line,  if  it  serves  to  bring  out  a  stroke  of  char- 
acter, and  sometimes  a  long  speech,  as  the  curse  of 
Lear.  But  there  is  a  continuity  in  the  selections,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  reader  has  closed  he  has  given 
his  hearers  the  meat  of  the  play  and  the  meat  of  the 
text  with  a  directness  which  the  student  may  burrow 
for  in  his  closet  in  vain. 

Mr.  Richardson's  voice  lacks  resonance  and  flexi- 
bility, but  he  is  a  most  intelligent  reader,  and  his  elo- 
cution is  faultless.  His  readings  are  set  off  by  just 
so  much  of  gesture  as  to  give  life  to  them,  and  in  the 
selections,  the  readings,  and  the  general  conduct  of 
the  entertainment,  everything  is  the  perfection  of  good 
taste. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  history  of  the  drama  that 
whenever  there  comes  a  period  of  coma  in  the  thea- 
tres, Shakespeare  rises  refreshed  from  his  rest  and  re- 
vives the  art.  It  is  being  complained  that  all  the 
stories  are  told  and  all  the  plots  used  up,  and  this  is 
the  first  preliminary  muttering  of  another  great 
Shakespearean  revival. 

It  is  already  on-the  way.  Mary  Anderson  has 
swung  the  kirtle-axe  of  Rosalind  on  her  thigh  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  a  sensation  in  the  most  worn  of  Shake- 
speare's comedies.  Robson  and  Crane,  as  the  two 
Dromios,  have  abandoned  modern  farce  and  brought 
New  York  to  their  feet,  and  the  ever  successful  Daly 
is  hatching  a  plot  to  revive  the  less  familiar  comedies 
of  Shakespeare  next  season  as  a  matter  of  luxurious 
gratification  and  the  realization  of  a  day-dream. 

It  has  been  red-letter  week  at  the  minstrels.  Char- 
ley Reed  has  had  one,  or  two,  or  three  of  his  inspira- 
tions, for  the  good  things  always  come  together.  The 
field  of  burlesque  has  always  invited  the  minstrels,  but 
they  rarely  avail  themselves  of  its  unbounded  oppor- 
tunities. They  are  a  trifle  in  advance  with  "The 
Mikado,"  but  through  telegraph,  letter,  and  quarrel, 
we  are  all  so  familiar  with  the  new  opera  that  a  little 
forestalling  does  not  count. 

Perhaps  Charley  Reed  is  even  a  better  burlesque 
than  he  realizes,  for  it  was  said  of  one  of  the  New 
York  productions  that  it  was  such  a  cross  between 
Chinese  and  Japanese  as  to  offend  all  true  lovers  of 
either.  Charley  Reed  is  a  cross  between  a  mandarin 
and  a  samurai,  and  intensely  Reedish  in  either  case. 

The  setting  of  the  Chinese  stage  is  ridiculously  like 
the  real  thing,  and  Charley  Reed  has  caught  the 
salient  points  of  Chinese  dramatic  art  with  true  artist- 
ic feeling.  Ah  Gow  himself,  as  a  Chinese  maiden, 
is  not  more  thoroughly  of  the  celestial  country  than 
Charley  Reed  in  the  fantastic  pirouettes  and  twirls  of 
the  moon-eyed  actor,  and  his  relapse  into  an  occa- 
sional Reedism  is  a  flash  which  is  irresistible  to  the 
multitude.  His  costume  is  genuine,  and  he  wears  it 
like  a  warrior  actor  just  transplanted  from  the  Flow- 
ery Land. 

But  the  burlesque  sadly  needs  some  legs  to  stand 
on.  It  is  rich  in  ideas,  capital  in  acting,  and  really 
quite  gorgeously  mounted,  but  there  is  not  a  word 
nor  a  line  to  hold  it  up  with.  It  has  a  lame  and  im- 
potent conclusion,  which  mars  its  good  effect,  and 
Charley  Reed  should  call  the  funny  man  in  to  write 
some  songs  for  him.  Betsy  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


To  the  closet  student  of  Shakespeare,  a  theatrical 
production  of  any  one  of  the  bard's  plays  is  a  severe 
trial.  The  cuttings,  the  clippings,  the  adaptations, 
the  eliminations,  the  reconstructions,  all  seem  to  him 
a  species  of  vandalism.  For  the  splendors  of  scenery, 
the  details  of  costuming,  the  life  of  action,  he  has 
little  regard  if  the  readings  do  not  soothe  his  attuned 
ear.  And  as  every  word  of  Shakespeare  is  precious 
to  him,  and  he  loves  to  seek  for  hidden  or  complex 
meanings  in  every  line  of  its  text,  the  interpretation 
of  an  uneducated  actor  is  torture  as  intense  as  the 
shriek  of  the  macaw  to  the  supersensitive  ear. 

With  a  man  who  once  begins  to  devote  himself  to 
Shakespeariana,  the  pursuit  becomes  almost  a  mania, 


The  California  Theatre  management  celebrated 
its  one-hundredth  night  by  the  distribution  of  satin 
souvenir  programmes. 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hermann 
Brandt,  late  of  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra,  will 
give  a  piano  recital  at  Irving  Hall,  Tuesday  evening, 
October  6th. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  the  minstrels  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre,  ' '  Mickey-Doo  "  being  continued. 
Charley  Reed  takes'a  benefit  Friday  night.  After  the 
minstrels  comes  "A  Rag  Baby." 

Milton  Nobles  will  occupy  the  Baldwin  Theatre  for 
the  next  two  weeks,  appearing  in  "  Love  and  Law  " 
next  Monday  night.  After  him  comes  Bartley  Camp- 
bell's new  play  "  Paquita,"  and  presumably  a  full 
supply  of  Bartley  Campbell's  now  famous  impromptu 
speeches. 

The  Standard  Theatre  is  being  thoroughly  reno- 
vated and  redecorated,  and  Oscar  L.  Fest  is  painting 
a  new  drop  curtain,  in  anticipation  of  the  minstrel 
season,  -which  opens  there  October  12th.  C.  W. 
Cornelius  has  gone  East  to  get  the  company  together 
and  bring  it  out  here. 

John  A.  Mackay,  whom  we  of  San  Francisco  have 
only  seen  in  "  Pop,"  divides  with  Henry  Dixey  the 
honor  of  being  New  York's  favorite  comedian,  and 
has  been  engaged  for  the  revival  of  "  Evangeline"  at 
the  Casino  at  a  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars  a 
week,  the  largest  salary  ever  paid  to  a  comedian  in 
America. 

Lillian  Russell,  the  cx-queen  of  the  dudes,  wants 
to  climb  out  of  the  regions  of  comic  opera,  and  an- 
nounces that  she  will  sing  in  "  Carmen,"  "  Mignon," 
and  "  Maritana."  The  reason  probably  is  that  she 
recognizes  the  fact  that  she  is  growing  positively  fat, 
and  the  public  could  not  stand  such  an  innovation  as 
comic  opera  in  long  skirts. 

The  negotiations  with  Sophie  Eyre  for  the  produc- 
tion ol  "  Dark  Days,"  another  convocation  of  luna- 
tics by  Hugh  Conway,  have  fallen  through,  owing  to 
a  conflict  of  dates.  "Dark  Days,"  meanwhile,  lias 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  Jay  Rial,  and  is  in  rehearsal 
at  the  California  Theatre,  to  follow  "Step  by  Step." 
Sophie  Eyre  is  to  open  at  Wallack'sin  "In  I  lis  Power," 
which,  notwithstanding  its  unequivocal  failure  in  Cali- 
fornia, she  thinks  to  be  a  good  play,  and  exacts  to 
make  a  hit  in  the  leading  part. 


The  Daly  Company  have  come  together  again  in  i 
New  York  after  a  month's  vacation,  the  first  in  three 
years,  and  have  busied  themselves  in  contradicting 
the  rumors  that  Miss  Edith  Kingdon  is  to  marry  Mr. 
Stinson,  and  that  Miss  Dreher  is  to  marry  Mr.  Skin-  , 
ner.     Mrs.    Gilbert  has  been  ill  through  the   entire  I 
month,  but  is  now  convalescing. 

In  the  production  of  "Step  by  Step"  there  is  to  ' 
be  an  olio  in  the  concert-hall  scene,  in  which  the  Hes- 
ley  brothers,  Helen  Conklin,  Frank  Wright,  and  oth- 
ers will  introduce  their  specialties.  By  this  list  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  California  management  continues  to 
confine  its  extravagance  to  satin  programmes,  and 
these  of  a  centennial  character. 

Although  a  long  run  never  takes  place  in  the  thea- 
tres without  many  changes,  and  "A  Prisoner  for 
Life"  is  no  exception,  one  role  is  doughtily  held  and 
played  exactly  as  it  was  the  first  night  and  every  suc- 
ceeding night  since.  This  is  the  part  of  the  big 
bowlder  which  nightly  rolls  to  the  footlights  during  the 
avalanche.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  same  boy 
in  the  gallery  seems  to  shout  "  Supe  "  every  night  to 
the  young  man  who  removes  it. 

The  California  people  are  making  elaborate  prep- 
arations for  the  "  Macbeth  "  revival  six  weekshence. 
An  orchestra  of  fifty  musicians,  led  by  the  composer, 
will  interpret  Edgar  S.  Kelley's  "Macbeth"  music. 
Mazzanovich  is  preparing  entirely  new  scenery,  and 
Jahn  has  the  contract  for  the  costumes.  John  Sher- 
man has  been  engaged  to  prepare  the  properties  and 
introduce  his  wonderful  "  ghost  effects."  Many  in- 
novations in  business  and  stage  effects  will  be  intro- 
duced. 

In  the  recent  production  of  comic  opera  in  Lon- 
don a  vast  amount  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
chorus,  and  the  plan  has  been  found  to  work  so  well 
that  it  is  being  universally  followed  elsewhere.  Dur- 
ing the  production  of  "  The  Mikado,"  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre,  Mr.  Leon  of  the  Savoy  Theatre,  London, 
will  have  entire  charge  of  the  performance,  and  all  of 
the  original  business,  orchestration,  etc.,  is  guaran- 
teed, so  that  we  shall  have  it  just  as  it  fell  under  Gil- 
bert's eye  and  satisfied  that  cranky  individual. 

A  drunken  minstrel  made  himself  exceedingly  of- 
fensive at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  on  Wednesday 
night.  After  having  brought  the  programme  to  a 
standstill,  owing  to  his  incapacity  to  take  part  in  one  of 
the  leading  acts,  he  was  permitted  to  go  on  the  stage 
in  the  afterpiece,  where,  after  making  himself  obnox- 
ious to  the  audience,  he  finally  fell  sprawling,  and 
was  removed,  but  made  his  way  back,  and  almost 
succeeded  in  spoiling  the  "Krugg"  act— a  clever 
burlesque  on  the  Craggs.  There  are  more  pleasing 
objects  to  look  at  than  a  burnt-corked,  beery,  drunken 
minstrel. 

Miss  Jean  Clara  Walters,  a  very  excellent  general 
actress,  has  severed  her  connection  with  the  California 
Theatre  Company.  She  is  said  to  have  objected  to 
the  part  assigned  her  in  "  Step  by  Step."  But  con- 
sidering the  variety  of  roles  that  the  lady  has  played 
in  the  last  few  months,  it  must  be  a  queer  one  that 
would  offend  her  amour  propre.  It  can  not  be  squeam- 
ishness  on  the  part  of  one  who  has  played  a  straight- 
laced  old  maid  in  one  act  and  a  hag  of  the  slums  in 
another,  and  who,  as  a  middle-aged  lady  of  violent 
prejudices,  was  obliged  to  costume  herself  a  la 
Turque  in  ' '  The  Veteran. "  She  must  have  drawn  the 
line  at  cork. 

"  Step  by  Step,"  a  local  play  of  sensational  inter- 
est and  sound  moral  lesson,  will  be  done  at  the  Cali- 
fornia next  Monday  night.  It  is  adapted  from  the 
German,  like  most  of  Augustin  Daly's  American 
plays,  and  has  been  thoroughly  localized  by  Franz 
Reinau.  Isabel  Morris  plays  a  seamstress  ;  Mabel 
Bert,  a  pleasure-loving  shop-girl ;  McKee  Rankin,  an 
industrious  young  tradesman  ;  C.  B.  Bishop,  a  hood- 
lum; J.  J.  Wallace,  an  old  negro  woman;  Frank 
Mordaunt,  an  eccentric  German;  and  D.  H.  Har- 
kins,  a  detective.  Tar  Flat,  Nob  Hill,  the  under- 
ground dives,  and  Barbary  Coast  are  all  depicted. 
Mazzanovich  has  prepared  some  scenic  surprises. 

That  American  Shakespeare,  Bartley  Campbell, 
seems  not  content  to  win  fame  from  his  dramas  and 
impromptu  speeches  alone.  He  has  placarded  all 
New  York  with  flaring  posters,  showing  a  collection 
of  American  flags  surrounding  his  likeness  with  the 
profile  exaggerated  so  as  to  increase  his  resemblance  to 
the  American  eagle.  He  was  recently  seen  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  mounted  on  the  box  of  a  common  hackney 
coach,  with  a  slouch  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  driving 
two  little,  dirty  white  ponies  on  a  hard  run  over  the 
cobble-stones.  There  was  no  one  in  the  coach,  and 
no  one  on  the  box  with  him.  Whether  he  was  going 
through  this  eccentric  performance  on  a  wager  or  not 
is  not  known. 

Mr.  Milton  Nobles,  who  opens  at  the  Baldwin  on 
Monday  night  in  "  Love  and  Law,"  a  melodrama 
which  has  had  quite  a  wide  success  in  the  East,  is  the 
Nobles  who  used  to  travel  about  with  a  play  in  which, 
after  being  burned  up,  blown  up,  thrown  up,  and 
otherwise  done  up,  he  always  safely  turned  up  in  a 
light  overcoat  of  extraordinary  cut  and  hue,  and  as 
right  as  a  trivet.  Mr.  Nobles  has  made  his  fortune 
since  then,  and  also  flatters  himself  that  this  melo- 
drama is  of  a  more  digestible  character  than  "The 
Phoenix."  But  the  play-bills  promise  a  divorce,  a 
suicide  by  drowning,  an  abduction,  a  seduction,  an 
abandoned  waif  in  the  snow,  a  prison  scene,  on  Ital- 
ian den,  and  a  lot  of  other  nice  little  melodramatic 
things. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Beethoven 'Quintet 
Club  takes-place  next  Friday  evening,  the  club  being 
assisted  by  Messrs.  Miles  Bennett,  baritone ;  C. 
Heinsen,  viola  ;  and  B.  Schloh,  accompanist.  The 
following  programme  will  be  rendered  :  1.  Quartette 
in  D  major,  Beethoven,  piano  and  string  trio  ;  2. 
"  Concerto  Militaire"  and  "Allegro  Marzaile,"  Li- 
pinski,  violin  solo  by  Mr.  Robert  Uhlig,  with  piano 
and  string  accompaniment;  3.  Aria  from  "Orlando," 
Handel,  by  Mr.  Miles  Bennett;  4.  Minuet,  "*Les 
Merveilleuscs,"  R.  A.  Lucchesi,  string  quartet  ; 
5.  Rhapsodic  13,  Liszt,  piano  solo  by  Miss  Estelle 
Hanchette  ;  6.  "  Liebesliedchen,"  Taubcrt,  and  "The 
Mill,"  Raff,  string  quartet ;  7.  "  Friihtingslied,"  Men- 
delssohn, Mr.  Miles  Bennett;  8.  "Andante"  and 
"Allegro  "  (C  major),   Mozart,  siring  quintet. 

Augustin  Daly  is  now  in  New  York,  and  has  been 
giving  his  impressions  of  San  Francisco.  "A  curi- 
ous feature  of  the  San  Francisco  theatre-goers,"  said 
he,  "and  one  winch  I  never  observed  anywhere  else, 
is  that  they  seemingly  go  to  one  theatre  on  the  same 
night  every  week.  Every  Monday  night,  while  we 
were  there,  the  seats  and  boxes  were  occupied  by 
Dearly  the  same  persons.  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  would  each  bring  their  repre- 
sentative audiences,  and  I  soon  noticed  that  the  people 


who  came  on  Tuesday,  for  instance,  never  came  at 
any  other  time.  Inquiry  also  showed  that  very  few 
of  these  regular  patrons  lived  in  the  city;  they  all 
came  from  litUe  out-of-town  resorts  on  their  'special 
nights.  Several  of  the  local  railroad  companies  pm 
on  trains  which  left  the  city  just  after  my  perforr 
ances  were  over,  and  called  them  the  '  Daly  special 
and  they  were  all  crowded,  too."  The  special-train 
business  seems  a  little  steep,  but — well,  let  it  pass. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald,  the  leader  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Oratorio  Society,  otherwise  favorably  known 
the  conductor  of  the  Emma  Abbott  Opera  Company, 
has  just  completed  a  three-act  comic  opera  which 
promises  to  be  successful.  The  plot  is  one  which 
abounds  with  absurd  situations,  such  are  only  per- 
missible in  lyric  works,  but  the  complications  are 
clever  and  very  funny.  The  story  is  that  of  a  village 
schoolmaster  who,  upon  the  eve  of  his  wedding,  is 
suspected  of  poaching,  andwho  enlists  the  sympathy 
of  the  sister  of  the  count  of  the  manor,  who 
chances  to  arrive  in  the  village,  to  plead  for  him.  Th< 
latter  being  unknown  to  her  brother,  the  count, 
sunies  the  disguise  of  a  village  maiden,  and  while 
pleading  for  the  unhappy  schoolmaster  is  wooed  al- 
ternately by  the  count,  her  brother,  and  by  a  baron 
who  is  his  guest  at  the  castle.  The  wife  of  the  count, 
a  romantic  person  of  the  blue-stocking  species,  adds 
to  the  complications  by  her  inopportune  appearances 
on  the  scene  of  action,  and  when  matters  are  seem-: 
ingly  inextricably  involved  it  is  discovered  that  the 
schoolmaster  has  killed  only  his  own  donkey,  and  thai 
the  charming  countess  has  been  wooed  and  won  by 
the  guest  of  the  count.  The  music  is  generally  bright 
and  "catchy,"  while  some  of  the  numbers  are  very 
elaborately  worked  and  quite  pretentious.  Altogether 
it  is  likely  to  contribute  to  the  reputation  of  the  com- 
poser, and  to  form  an  important  number  in  the  list 
of  American  compositions. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  September  26th. 

California  Theatre.  Rankin  &  Rial,  Proprie- 
tors ;  E.  D.  Price,  Manager.  Bill,  "A  Prisoner  for 
Life, "     Cast  as  follows  : 

Louis  XIV.,  Joseph  Holland;  Count  Pierre  de  Valneyj 
McKee  Rankin;  General  de  Monlreuil,  D.  H.  Harkins;  La-  \ 
rose,  C.  B.  Bishop;  Charles  de  Boissy,  C.  G.  Ray;  Jacques, 
J.  J.  Wallace;  Fran  ois,  E.  N.  Thayer;  Unknown,  H.  Z. 
Bosworth;  Lambin,  Frank  Wright;  Officer,  Robert  Mur- 
ray; Soldier,  C.  G.  Greene;  Valet,  J.  J.  Enright;  Louise 
deLourmel,  Countess  De  Valney,  Mme.  de  Montrcuil,  Miss 
Isabel  Morris;  Mignonne,  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin;  Countess 
de  Boissy,  Miss  Emma  Marble:  Mme.  Marguerite,  Miss 
Jean  Clara  Walters;  Lucy,  Miss  Helen  Rand. 

Baldwin  Theatre, — Al.  Hayman,  Manager. 
Bill  :  "  My  Partner."     Cast  as  follows  : 

Joe  Saunders,  Louis  Aldrich  ;  Ned  Singleton,  E.  J.  Buck- 
ley ;  Major  Henry  Clay  Britt,  Joseph  E.  Whiting  ;  Wing 
Lee,  Sidney  Drew;  Josiah  Scraggs,  Henry  Bergman;  .Mat- 
thew Brandon,  E.  F.  Nagle;  Sam  Bowler,  L.  N.  Wood  ; 
Jim  Johnson,  J.  B.  Atwell;  Wellington  Widgery,  P.  T. 
Reynolds;  Mary  Brandon,  Miss  Dora  Goldthwaite ;  Gitu:e 
Brandon,  Miss  Helen  Ransome;  Miss  Posie  Pent  land,  Misi 
Nellie  Whiting. 

Bush  Street  Theatre. — Chas.  P.  Hall,  Acting 
Manager.  Haverly's  American-European  Minstrels, 
including  the  Cragg  family,  Charley  Reed,  and  others. 

Tivoli  Opera  House,— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers. Bill :  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday. 
"  Die  Fledermaus,"    Cast  as  follows : 

Henry  Eisenstein,  Mr.  T,  W.  Eckerl ;  Rosalind,  Miss 
Louise  Leighton  ;  Frankie,  Johnny  Williams;  Prince  t>r- 
lofsey,  Miss  Kate  Marchi;  Alfred,  Mr.  R.  L>.  Valerga;  Dr. 
Falke,  Mr.  H.  Nieman;  Blind,  Mr.  A.  Messmer;  Adele, 
Miss  Helene  Dingeon ;  Ida,  Miss  Tilly  Valema;  Fresh, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Frillman. 

Remainder  of  week,  "The  Mikado."  Cast  as 
follows : 

The  Mikado,  H.  W.  Frillman;  Nanki-Poo,  A.  Messmer; 
Ko-Ko,  James  Kellv;  Keep-Muni,  Johnny  Williams;  Pooh- 
Bah,  M.  Cornell;  Pish-Tush,  R.  D.  Valerga;  Yum-Yum, 
Helene  Dingeon;  Pitti-Ling,  Kate  Marchi;  Pcep-Bo,  Lottie 
Welton  ;  Katisha,  Fanny  Young. 

Grand  Opera  House.— John  A.  Stevens,  Lessee. 
Closed  during  the  week. 

The  Standard  Theatre.— Cornelius  &  Mc- 
Bride,  Managers.     Closed  during  the  week. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open  from 
9  A,  m.  to  11  p.  M. 

Ignatius  Hall. — Deaktn  Bros.  &  Co.,  Lessees. 
Panorama  of  "Trip  Through  Japan  (Dai  Nippon 
Hakurankai)."  Open  from  9  to  12  A.  M.,  and  from  a 
to  5  and  7  to  10  P.  M. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Suiter  and  Jones.— J.  B. 
Keys,  Manager.     Closed  until  Oct.  8. 

At  the  California,  next  week,  the  stock  company  in 
"  Step  by  Step." 

Al  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Haverly's  United 
American-European  Minstrels. 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in  "The  Mikado." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  Louis 
Aldrich's  company  in   "  My  Partner." 

At  the  Standard  next  week,  no  announcement  has 
been  made. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week,  Milton  Noble's  com- 
pany in   "  Love  and  Law." 


■ 
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—  Mr.  Likkk  Richardson,  whose  DRAMATIC 
readings  have  so  favorabh  impressed  the  more  cult- 
ured class  of  our  society  folk,  will,  at  the  request  of  a 
large  number  of  ladies,  give  the  following  recitals  at 
Van  Ness  Seminary  on  the  afternoons  of  Monday  and 
Wednesday,  and  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  ol  next 
week.  The  following  is  his  programme  of  subjects 
and    time:  Monday,  -September  28th,    3:15    P.    M., 

"Julius  Caesar";  Wednesday,  September  30th, 
3:151'.  M.,  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  ;  Thursday, 
October  ist,  S  P.  m'.,  "The  Rivals." 

Sheridan's  comedy,  "The  Rivals,"  is  given  in  the 
evening  for  the  especial  accommodation  of  gentlemen. 
Admission  by  ticket.  Prices  for  the  course,  $2;  sin- 
gle tickets,  $1.  Tickets  obtainable  at  Van  Ness 
Seminary,   No.    1222  Pine  Street  (formerly  Ralston 

1  louse). 


Professor   Bell,  the  inventor  of  the   telephone,  is 

supposed  tu  be  secret!)  at  work  upon  what  is  called 
the  photophone,  a  contrivance  to  produce,  over  tin- 
wires,  the  image  of  the  person  speaking  before  the 
instrument. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


^CLXXI.- Bill  of  Fare  for  Six    Persons,  Sunday, 

September  zj,  1885. 

Oyster  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Italian  Mutton  Cutlets,  Lyonnaise  Potatoes. 

Corn    Fritters.       Tomatoes   Stuffed   and    Baked. 

Roast  Chicken. 

Vegetable    Salad. 

Frozen  Peaches  and  Cream.     Fancy  Cakes. 

urns,   Figs,  Apples,  Peaches,   Pears,  Grapes,  and  Green 

Walnuts. 
Italian  Mutton  Cutlets. — Take  about  three  pounds 
nice  chops,  trim  them  into  shape,  flatten  them,  and  trim 
"  some  of  the  fat ;  dip  them  into  some  clarified  butter,  and 
en  into  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  Mix  well  together  four 
blespoonfuis  of  bread  crumbs,  one  tablespoonful  of  minced 
vory  herbs,  one  of  minced  parsley,  one  teaspoonful  of 
need  shalot,  one  saltspoonful  of  minced  lemon  peel,  pep- 
r,  salt,  and  pounded  mace  to  taste,  and  cover  the  cutlets 
th  these  ingredients.  Melt  some  butter  in  a  frying-pan, 
yin  the  cutlets,  and  fry  them  a  nice  brown;  take  them  out 
d  keep  them  hot  before  the  fire.  Dredge  some  flour  into 
e  pan,  and  if  there  is  not  sufficient  butter  add  a  little 
;  stir  until  it  looks  brown,  then  put  in  halfapintof 
or  broth,  two  tablespoon fuls  of  Harvey's  sauce,  one 
^Tt  aspoonful  of  soy,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Tarragon  vinegar, 
,e  tablespoonful  of  port  wine,  and  a  few  minced  mush- 
oms.  Give  one  boil,  and  pour  around  the  cutlets.  If  the 
avy  should  not  be  thick  enough,  add  more  Hour.  Time 
•out  ten  minutes — rather  longer  if  the  cutlets  should  be 


ick. 


The  habit  of  living  in  a  great  measure  out  of  doors, 
.  exemplified  in  the  crowds  which  may  be  seen  at 
most  any  hour  of  the  day  seated  outside  the  princi- 
il  cafes,  is  one  of  the  features  of  Parisian  life  which 
ost  foreigners  are  inclined  to  envy.  It  must  not  be 
ipposed,  by  the  way,  that  these  same  crowds  are  all 
ibibing  coffee.  The  consumption  of  coffee  at  the 
ifes  is  mostly  limited  to  the  half-hour  or  hour  of  di- 
:stion  following  luncheon  or  dinner.  For  other  sea- 
ins  of  the  day  the  cafes  have  other  attractions  of 
her  kinds — absinthe,  bitter  (pronounced  "bittaire"), 
irious  liqueurs,  aerated  waters  flavored  with  fruit 
sences,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least  in  point  of 
quantity  consumed,  beer.  Of  late  years  the 
ich,  contrary  to  their  ancient  habit,  have  become 
:er-drinking  nation.  Every  cafe,  as  a  matter  of 
nirse,  supplies  beer,  and  there  are  other  houses 
lown  as  brasseries,  literally  "breweries,"  in  which 
ta  is  the  primary  object  of  supply.  The  beer  at 
iese  last  is  generally  a  shade  cheaper,  and  frequently 
shade  better,  than  at  the  cafes.     In  both  cases  it  is 

light,  unintoxicating  liquor,  imported  from  Ger- 
any  and  nearly  identical,  in  fact,  with  "lager beer." 

Frenchman,  be  it  remarked,  never  drinks  beer  at  a 
leal,  a  light  wine  harmonizing  better  (as  any  one 
ho  tries  the  experiment  will  quickly  discover)  with 
te  delicate  flavors  of  French  cookery. 


Styles  at  Baden-Baden. 

Famous  as  the  most  fashionable  watering-place  in 
orope  is  the  quaint  and  historic  town  of  Baden- 
aden.  Located  in  the  loveliest  valley  of  the  Black 
orest,  nature  has  favored  it  with  overflowing  springs 
f  health  and  endless  vistas  of  pleasure.  The  writer 
f  these  few  lines,  representing  the  well-known  corset 
itablishment  of  our  city,  writes  us  from  Baden-Baden 
lat  this  season  has  witnessed  there  a  most  brilliant 
isemblage  of  the  beauty,  wealth,  and  fashion  of  both 
Europe  and  America,  Every  afternoon  and  evening 
le  picturesque  cursaals  and  boulevards  were  rilled 
ith  ladies  in  rich  and  elegant  costumes.  The  most 
oticeable  feature  of  dress  were  their  long  and  slender 
aisls  and  large  paniers  relieved  by  waving  slopes  of 
le  skirts.  One  could  not  help  observing  that  the 
ipering  corsets  and  puffed  tornure  were  indispensa- 
le  to  the  beautiful  effect  produced.  Our  ladies  will 
0  doubt  be  pleased  to  know  that  Freud's  Corset 
louse,  No.  742  and  744  Market  Street  and  io'and  12 
>upont  Street,  has  just  received  these  latest  styles  of 
orsets  and  bustles. 


Larkin  &  Co.'s  Carriages. 
As  you  go  in  you  should  not  fail  to  notice  the  hand-  | 
some  carriages  in  Larkin  &  Co.'s  booth,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  centre  aisle  next  to  the  entrance.     This  ex- 
hibit  is  the  largest  carriage  exhibit  in  the  Fair,  and 
has  attracted  the  admiration  of  experts  in  carriage- 
making  for  the  lightness  and  strength,  fine  designs  : 
and  exquisite  finish  of  the  work.     These  carriages  are  1 
all  made  by  Larkin  5;  Co.,  631  Howard  Street 

Ohmen's  Automatic  Engine. 
The  Brush  incandescent  electric  lights  in  the  Fair 
are  all  run  by  a  fifteen-horse-power  engine  which 
transmits  thirty-horse-power.  This  remarkable  en- 
gine is  the  Automatic  Engine,  manufactured  and  sold 
by  William  H.  Ohmen.  at  22  Fremont  Street.  It  has 
excited  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  hundreds  of 
practical  mechanics.  It  is  of  the  positive  cut-off 
type;  and  its  peculiarities  are  that  it  has  a  shaft-gov- 
ernor, hollow-plug  balance,  oscillating  valves,  one 
inside  the  other,  taking  steam  through  the  centre  and 
exhausts  over  the  outside.  All  the  adjustments  are 
on  the  outside.     It  is  a  marvel  of  simplicity. 

Beautiful.  Woods. 
At  the  end  of  the  Pavilion  the  wall  is  covered  with 
a  striking  exhibit  of  veneers  of  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  varieties  of  California  woods,  prepared  and  ex- 
hibited by  Thomas  Hatch,  of  the  California  Mills,  30 
and  34  Spear  Street.  They  are  arranged  in  a  variety 
of  odd  designs,  showing  the  beauty  of  their  texture 
and  grain. 

Artistic  Iron  Work. 
The  handsomest  iron-work  ever  seen  on  this  coast 
is  exhibited  by  Addison  G.  Kittredge.  of  18  and  20 
Fremont  Street,  the  agent  for  the  Champion  Iron 
Fence  Company,  of  Kenton,  Ohio.  Not  only  fences, 
but  gates,  weather-vanes,  crestings,  park  and  gar- 
den settees,  and  ornamental  iron-work  of  all  kinds 
are  shown.  Mr.  Kittredge  has  his  goods  put  together 
scientifically,  and  with  due  allowance  for  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  caused  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. 

A  Palatable  Dish. 
Pettijohn's  Breakfast  Gem  has  already  made  an  ex- 
cellent reputation  for  itself.  It  is  easily  prepared, 
light,  and  palatable,  not  palling  on  the  taste  after  a 
few  trials,  and  is  fast  superseding  all  other  breakfast 
foods.  Trial  packages  are  given  away  gratuitously, 
at  the  booth  opposite  the  Fair  Daily.  This  may 
seem  an  expensive  way  to  introduce  the  article,  but 
of  the  thousands  who  have  tried  it  an  immense  ma- 
jority have  declared  they  can  not  do  without  it. 


I ■  AIK    NOTES. 


Tape  Worm. 
Almost  all  have  suffered  at  one  time  or  another 
from  the  formation  of  these  terrible  worms  in  the  in- 
testines, and  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Professor  R. 
K.  Shipley  has  discovered  a  sure  remedy,  a  medicine 
that  is  not  unpleasant  to  take,  is  not  weakening,  and 
is  sure  to  remove  the  worm  alive  with  the  head  com- 
plete inside  of  two  hours.  Professor  Shipley  dis- 
penses this  wonderful  remedy  at  his  office,  765  Mar- 
ket Street. 

.  ♦  . 

Improved  Richmond  Ranges. 

A  good  range  is  a  prime  requisite  to  the  household, 
and  of  the  many  ranges  on  the  market  the  best  and 
cheapest  is  the  Improved  Richmond  Range,  for  sale 
by  Sinister  Brothers,  306  Sutter  Street,  above  Du- 
pont,  and  at  their  branch  store  at  322  Montgomery 
Avenue.  Thousands  of  them  are  now  in  use,  and 
they  give  complete  satisfaction  in  every  case,  the 
owners  declaring  they  will  use  no  other. 


, To-night  will  be  the  last  of  the  fifth  and  final  week 
f  the  Mechanics"  Fair.  The  attendance  has  been  so 
irge,  and  the  desire  for  the  continuance  of  the  exhi- 
ition  for  another  week  so  general,  that  the  Fair  may 
e  continued  for  another  week,  but  the  matter  had 
ot  been  decided  at  the  hour  of  going  to  press.  This 
as  been  the  most  successful  exhibition  the  Mechan- 
s' "Institute  has  ever  given  ;  the  receipts  have  been 
reater  than  ever  before,  and  many  industries  of  the 
iterior  have  sent  large  and  handsome  displays.  To- 
ight  being  the  last  night,  all  the  world  and  his  wife 
,'ill  be  there  beyond  a  doubt.  Those  who,  from  one 
ause  or  another,  have  been  deterred  from  going 
litherto,  should  not  fail  to  take  this  last  chance  to 
ee  the  many  products  of  Pacific  Coast  industries, 
■"or  the  convenience  of  these,  some  account  of  the 
tiore  notable  exhibits  is  appended. 

Stronger  than  the  Pyramids. 
Scientists  have  found  that  the  remarkable  obelisk, 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  can  not  withstand  the  American 
liniate,  and  that  in  the  two  years  it  has  been  in  this 
■ounty  its  composition  has  changed,  and  it  is  rapidly 
vearing  away.  The  only  known  substance  that  can 
withstand  the  decomposing  character  of  our  almos- 
ihere  is  the  composition  known  as  Granolithic.  It 
s  manufactured  under  the  Stuart  patent  from  crushed 
;ranite,  and  a  specially  prepared  quality  of  Portland 
Cement,  and  not  only  withstands  atmospheric  forces, 
nil  does  not  crumble  when  exposed  to  great  and 
ong-continued  heat,  as  granite  does.  From  the 
■pecimens  exhibited  by  the  Pacific  Coast  agent,  Mr. 
A'.  S.  Somervell,  of  422  Montgomery  Street,  one  can 
iee  the  many  uses  it  can  be  put  to,  as  pavement, 
cornices  and  other  molded  work,  and  statuary.  It 
akes  a  fine  polish,  as  shown  on  Donahue's  new  build- 
ng  on  First  Street,  from  Fremont  to  Mission,  and  its 
tse  in  staircases  of  the  new  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  is  a 
iurhcierit  recommendation  of  its  enduring  qualities. 

A  Kitchen  Necessity. 
The  time  has  passed  when  housewives  are  content 

0  use  a  poor  stove  or  range,  for  they  can  now  obtain 

1  Sunset  Range,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  at 
prices  as  low  as  any  of  the  old-style  ranges.  The 
Sunset  Ranges  in  the  Fair  are  manufactured  by 
jeorge  H.  Tay  &  Co. ,  of  614  and  618  Battery  Street, 
A'here  they  can  be  obtained  in  sizes  suited  to  the  vari- 
ous requirements.  At  the  Fair  the  new  clock  device 
s  attracting  great  attention.  It  is  a  small  dial  on  the 
iven  door,  by  which  the  time  required  for  boiling  or 
making  is  registered,  so  that  no  mistake  can  be  made. 
The  fuel  capacity  is  small,  and,  by  a  novel  device, 
:he  range  may  be  changed  to  a  wood-burner,  and  the 
iraft  is  perfect.  There  are  many  other  novel  devices 
which  make  these  ranges  better  than  any  others,  and 
they  are  finished  in  a  style  that  makes  them  a  joy  to 
behold,  only  the  best  materials  and  finest  workman- 
ship being  used. 


—  Easton  &  Eldridge  will,  on  Tuesday 
next,  sell  at  auction,  in  subdivisions,  one  of  the  most 
desirable  50-vara'lots  on  the  San  Francisco  peninsula, 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Laguna.  They  are  on  the 
right  side  of  the  street  for  sun ;  they  are  in  a  location 
well  sheltered  from  wind ;  they  command  a  view  equal 
to  that  overlooking  the  Bosporus — a  bay  outlook  com- 
manding the  Golden  Gate  and  the  hills  of  Marin,  and 
of  more  value  than  the  lots  themselves  if  in  another 
locality;  distant  one  block  and  two  blocks  from  a 
railroad  on  either  side ;  in  an  aristocratic  neighbor- 
hood, and  in  a  position  of  perfect  drainage.  We  do 
not  often  puff  our  advertisers,  and  would  not  in  this 
instance  if  it  were  not  to  counteract  the  craze  that 
seeks  homes  in  a  less  desirable  section  of  the  city, 
and  ignores  this,  its  most  healthy  and  beautiful  part. 


Coming  Weddings. 

Nothing  is  more  appropriate  for  a  bridal  gift  than 
a  handsome  piece  of  furniture,  such  as  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  warerooms  of  the  California  Furniture 
Company,  220  to  226  Bush  Street, 


—  The  constant  use  of  the  Metropolitan 
Hall,  on  Fifth  Street,  between  Market  and  Mission, 
shows  that  it  is  the  best  in  the  city.  It  is  centrally 
located,  and  is  connected  with  all  parts  of  the  city  by 
the  many  street-car  lines  on  Market,  Mission,  and 
Fifth  streets. 


—  Goto  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


—  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 

—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  GO. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


OF  SAX   FRANCISCO, 

428  10  432  PINE  STREET,  NEXT  TO  THE  CALIFORNIA  MARKET, 

nave  just  received  a  shipment  of 

THE    CELEBRATED    CLYSMIC    MINERAL  WATER. 

Price  for  Quarts,  per  case  of  50  bottles,  $9;   per  doz.,  $2.50.     For  pints,  per  case  of  100  bottles,  $14;  per  doz.,  $1.75. 
Also,  a  small  shipment  of  the  famous 

RUSSIAN    BREAKFAST.  TEA, 

Such  as  Is   used  in  Hie  Imperial  Kusslan  Household.  Trice,  si.':"'  per  pound.  And 

FORMOSA    OOLONG    TEA, 

The  choicest  ever  imported  to  San  Francisco.  Price,  $1.3."  per  pound. 

GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO.'S  OLIVE  OIL 

Is  the  purest  and  best.     It  is  procured  from  the  choicest  French  Olives  and  put  up  expressly  for  our  Fine  Family  Trade, 

and  imported  direct  under  our  own  label  from  France.         Price  per  case  of  12  Quart  Bottles,  $7.25 ; 

per  Bottle,  65c.         Price  per  case  of  25  pint  Bottles,  $7.75 ;  per  Bottle,  35c. 


GENERAL    REDUCTION    IN    PRICES. 
G-OX^DSXSX&G-,   SOFTIES 3SJ   «8£   CO. 

Successors  to  LEltEMt  II  tl.  GOLDBEKU  .1  KOWE.V, 

428,  430,  432  PISE  STREET,  SAM  FRASCISCO.  TELEPHONE  Xo.  1. 

Send  for  onr  New  Catalogue  of  Prices  before  purchasing  else-nuere. 


£ 


Are  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
A.  r.  Bancroft  A  Co.,  721  Market  St.,  S.F.,  Sole  Agents, 


BEETHOVEN  QUINTET  CLUB. 

SECOND    COXCEltT,    FIRST     SERIES. 

IRVING    HALL, 
On  Friday  Evening,  October  2d,  1S85. 

Subscriptions,  three  concerts,  reserved  seat $i-5° 

Single  concert,  reserved  seat 75 

General  admission 5° 

Ticket  Office  and  Hall  Plan  at  Sherman  &  Clay's  on  and 
from  Thursday,  October  ist. 

MARCUS  M.   HENRY,   Business  Manager. 

"TRIP  THROUGH  JAPAN." 

Dai  Nippon  Hakurankai— IGNATIUS  HALL— Now  open 
Dcakin  Bros.  A  Co.'s  Living  Panorama 

And  Temple  of  the  ARTS  and  INDUSTRIES  of  JAPAN. 

The  most  remarkable,  novel,  unique  and  instructive  enter- 
tainment ever  seen  in  Ameaica. 
Three  Receptions  daily— 9  to  12,  2  to  5,  7  to  10. 
Adults 50  cents.  |  Children 25  cents, 

pakto  is,.a.:m:  a. 

OF 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 
Open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  n  p.  m. 

TIVOLI   OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


This  evening,  and  every  evening  until  further  notice,  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan's  marvelous  success, 

THE  MIKADO. 

Produced  upon  a  scale  of  magnincencenever  before  equaled 
in  San  Francisco.  Costumes  and  scenery  entirely  new 
and  of  unusual  elegance. 


Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


HEW  BOOKS. 

RECENT  ENGLISH  IMPORTATIONS. 


W.  k.  VICKERY'S  new  Collection  of  Etch 
lugs  will  be  ready  tor  inspection  on  Mondtty 
Kept.  21st.  lie  Invites  those  who  are  Interest 
ed  In  the  art  to  examine  It  before  ll  is  de- 
prived of  Its  best  pictures.      It  will  be  a  •; I  !  »;:i  Market  Street, 

opportunity  to    select    presents  of  permanent 
value. 


Knight,  Chas.,   History   of  England,    8  vols.,  portraits 

and  illustrations,  full  calf. 
Gardiner.  Samuel  B..  History  of  England,  1602-1642, 

10  vols.,  half  morocco,  gilt. 
Bacon,   Francis,    Letters,    Life,   and  Works,  by  Sped- 

d'mg,  7  vols.,  full  calf,  fine  set. 
Kctehtlcy,  Thomas,  The   Fairy  Mythology,    2   vols., 

half  calf,  gilt  top. 
Cow  per,  'William.   Life  and  Works,  by  Robert  South- 

ey,  15  vols.,  hall"  morocco. 
Katkes,  Thomas,  Journal  from  '831-1847,  4  vols.,  full 

calf. 
Wharton.  Thomas,  History  of  English  Poetry,  3  vols., 

8vo,  half  calf. 
The  Characters   of  Jean  dc   la   Bruyere,  trs.  by  Henri 

van  Laun,  etched  portraits,  1  vol.,  8vo,  half  vellum. 
Burton,  .1.   II..  The    Book   Hunter,   new   edition,    half 

morocco. 
Howard,  Blanche  Willis.  Aulnav  Tower,  1  vol.  cloth. 
Hint  ells,   Wm.  !>.,  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,  1  vol., 

cloth. 


DOXEY'S, 


t'mlrr  Tulare  Hotel. 


W.  K.  VICKERY, 

621  Market  St.   <I>u\<y'-|.  under  Palace  Hotel. 


w 


ANTED 


An  active  Man  or  Woman  in 
every  county  to  sell  our  goods. 
Salary  $75  per  Month  and  Expenses.     Canvassing 
Outfit  and  Particulars  free.      STANDARD  SIL- 
VER-WARE CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Commercial  Education,  Penmanship,  Telegraphy,  Short- 
hand Type-writing,  and  the  Modem  Languages  are  now 
included  in  our  Business  Course— all  for  $75  for  a  six- 
months'  term.     Send  for  circular. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CREMATION  CO. 

(Incorporated  Sept.  5,  1885.] 

CAPITAL  STOCK,  $*5,000,  divided  into  500  shares  of 
the  par  value  of  $50  each.     '£17  shares  have  been  taken. 

The  remaining  shares  are  now  offered  for  sale,  and  may 
be  subscribed  for  at  the  office  of  GEX.  II.  A.  COBB, 
321  Montgomery  Street,  where  further  particulars  may 
be  obtained ;  also  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  109  BAT- 
TERY STREET.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
MAX  LEV\,  Secretary. 


rffHTTrDM 


The  Largest  Hat  Store  on  this  Coast 


332    336  KEARXY  STREET, 

Between  Bush  and  Pine  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

Branch,  1212—1314  Market  St.,  above  Taylor. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.     Mailed  free. 

COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION, 

Phelan'-s  Building,  Rooms  6,  8,  9,  10,  II. 
Entrance,  8<Hi  Market  Street.  Gas  Specialists; 
positively  extract  teeth  without  pain ;  only  office  that  makes 
and  gives  the  celebrated  "  Colton  Gas ; "  established  in  1S63 ; 
over  15,000  references;  also,  performs  all  operations  in  Den- 
tistry. 

FURNITURE    STORED. 

Furniture,  Trunks,  Pianos,  etc.,  taken  care  of  at  PIO- 
NEER WAREHOUSE,  310  Stockton  St.,  near  Sutter;  30 
years'  reference  given ;  advances  made.     -H.  Wi.ndel  &  Co. 


THE    FINEST 

Pure  Natural  mineral  Water, 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  everywhere. 
Depot  513  Saeramento  St.,  S.  F. 

FIRST-CLASS 

PASSENGERS 

Can  obtain  the  best  accommodations  by  the  short  line  of  the 

Cbfeago,  Milwaukee*   ami  st.   raul   Railway 

to  all  points  East  and   Europe,  by  applying  at   .Vi.   i:iK 
Montgomery  Street. 

CHAS.  E.  FAIRBANK,  Traffic  Agent. 

THE  STENOGRAPH 

SHOUT-HAND 

WRITING   MACHINE. 

Itapifl,  Accurate,  simple. 

Trial  lessons  1  rbs  at  our 

school. 

t:.4..TW<  kSOV.MO. 

38  California  St. 

Write  for  descriptive  cir- 
1  u  bus. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


WE  LEAJ>:— OTHERS  FOLLOW 


"AT  LE>°- 


Sec  the  ".DOMESTIC"  before  bujlnj 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


29  Post  Street. 


A.n.J\icUonaia. 

—  PRESIDENT. 

RH.McDonaldJl 

•I  VICE-PREST. 


xcial  Bank 

Pacific  Coast. 

"Capital^  lOOOOOO.OO. 
450,000,00. 

San  Francisco,  Gal  Jan.!?  1885. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

[Established  1854.1 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St..  Sail  Francisco.     Telephone  Xo.  35. 


H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MEItCnAXTS, 

309  Sausouie  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

WM.  T.   COLEMAN  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial   city  in  the 

world. 


A.  CHESEBROUCH. 


W.  H.   DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMONO  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders"  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


JOHN  F.  ENGLISH. 

PRODDCE   COMMISSION   MERCHANT 

313,  315  DAVIS  STREET, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited 
Quick  sales  ;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 

SECOND-HAND  TYPE 

FOR     SALE. 


Old  Style  Bourgeois 800  pound* 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Minion 350  pounds 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Nonpareil 200  pounds 

(More  or  less). 
Together  with  Job  and  Display  Type.     Dress  lately  in  use 
on  Argonaut.     Will  be  delivered  in  case  and  tied  up,  in 
good  order,  when  desired  by  purchaser.     Apply  to 

PALMER  A-  RET, 
405  and  n»:  Sansome  Street. 

A  BIG  OFFER/ritfSVft 
A  WAV  1000  Self-operating  Washing  Machines.  If 
you  want  <jne  send  us  your  name,  P.  O.  and  express  of- 
fice at  orifce.     The  National  Co.,  23  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COYVEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

1  I  WltAl    DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.  R.  COWBH.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


ART-PAINTED,  PLAIN,  &  GLAZED 

TILES 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311,  SIS,  SIS,  and  317  Market  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO.    Z  E  AT  I  N  E, 


JJE3"^DCrE3X>XSXC.S, 

119     MONTGOMERY     STREET. 

ESTABLISHED    1831. 

DIAMONDS  and  OTHER  PRECIOI  S  STONES,  and  the  latest 
novelties  in  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE  constantly  on  hand. 


JJI^IMMLJULJISII  TLD  UUML 

:<•    *    FACTORY   COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  S.  F.    *    < 

IIUVIIUIL  UL  LUIUU  I  Ml 


3> 


FOR  BREAKFAST. 




A    TWICE    COOKED    FOOD." 


IT  CAN  BE  PREPARED   FOR  THEl 
TABLE  IN  FIVE  MINUTES. 


PREJUDICE    IS   A   THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  you  of  Many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  improved — 
are  not  hard  nor  dry — will  always  smoke  free  and  moist — will  not  crumble  in  the  pocket 
nor  "  catch  you  in  the  throat." 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change,  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer,  send 
to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 

Enclose  Three  Red  Stamps.  WM.  S.  Kill  It  ALL  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


2ES,  :es  j&l  o  ~%r  -^l.  l  . 


Cheapest—Simplest— Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
al  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  Mall  Type-Writer, 

123  California  Street,  S.  F. 


Steinwny  «fc  Son's,  I  Ernest  Gauler, 

Krauich  ,v  Bach,  I  and  C.  Uoenisch 


UOS!! 


M.  CRAY,  206  POST  STREET, 


SAX  FRAXCISCO. 


CHARLES   R.   ALLEN, 

130  BEAXE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  In  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.     Telephone  308. 


THE    WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  COMPANY'S 

HOOD-TOP   BABY   CARRIAGES. 

Tin:  MOOD 

is  the  very  hest 
style  of  Top  yet 
invented.  It  is 
simple,  dura- 
ble, easily  ad- 
justed* and  the 
inosl  complete 
PROTECTION 
FRO  II  THE 
WEATHER. 

Prices, 

ftlS.OO,  $20.00. 
$25.00.  *.:i).(H>. 

644     MARKET     STREET. 


MRS.    DR.    BEIGHLE 

Has  removed  to  \o.  103  Hyde  Street. 
Galvanic    Healer  —  Natural    Battery.      Diagnosis 
without  questioning.     Hours,  1  to  4;  Ladies  and  Children 


JOHN    GASH, 

ARCHITECT, 

Snperintendcnt  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia.    Take  elevator 


PAUL   LOTZ. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIO, 

83$  MARKJET  ST.,  OPPOSFTE  FOURTH, 
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[One  day  last  week,  while  leisurely  drifting  down  Mont- 
mery  Street  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  clear  conscience  and  a 

;od  digestion,  our  friend,  Denis  Kearney,  all  aglow  with 
citement  and  feverish  impulse,  rushed  over  the  way,  and, 
his  impetuous  and  earnest  manner,  declared  to  us  that,  in 
nsequence  of  the  fact  that  two  bias-eyed  barbarians  had 
ered  a  reward  for  the  detection  and  conviction  of  those 
ler  foreigners  who  in  Wyoming  Territory  had  indulged 
unselves  in  the  amusement  of  murdering  the  pig-tailed  in- 
der,  he  intended  now  to  favor  an  uprising  in  San  Fran- 
;co  that   should    "  destroy   Chinatown,"    "  annihilate  the 


Chinese  Six  Companies,"  "bum  Chinese  steamers  at  their 
wharves,"  and  raise  the  demnition  bow-wows  generally;  that 
he  was  going  to  hire  Piatt's  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  attaching 
the  fiery  flax  to  the  tails  of  his  timorous  foxes,  turn  them 
loose  into  the  stubble  of  civilization,  and,  in  the  language  of 
the  infuriated  and  defeated  rebel  soldier  of  Shiloh,  "burn 
the  d — d  world."  In  calm  and  courteous  reply  to  the  ex- 
cited author  of  the  Sand-lot  and  the  New  Constitution,  and 
in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  he  gave  us  a  mayor 
for  San  Francisco  and  a  supreme  court  for  California,  we 
begged  him  not  to  make  an  illogical  and  redundant  ass  of 
himself.  "  If  the  Chinamen  should  be  guilty  of  the  infa- 
mous offense  of  bringing  the  murderers  of  their  countrymen 
to  justice,  why  not  look  them  up  and  pour  out  the  vials  of 
his  wrath  upon  their  shaven  pates  ?  Why  destroy  inno- 
cent lives  and  burn  the  property  of  his  fellow-citizens  to 
punish  the  offenses  of  Colonel  Bee  and  the  Chinese  em- 
bassy ?  Why  such  indiscriminate  slaughter  and  such  multi- 
form waste  of  property  to  even  up  offenses  committed  by 
our  barbarian  invaders?"  we  asked.  Our  friend  Denis  is — 
like  all  enthusiastic,  one-ideaed  idiots — nothing  if  not  both 
illogical  and  absurd.  His  moral  and  intellectual  half  make- 
up illustrates  the  material  of  which  the  ordinary  mob  is  com- 
posed; and  Dennis  is  just  now  sweating  under  the  vexation 
of  being  overshadowed  by  a  more  senseless,  and  impulsive, 
and  altogether  more  egregious  humbug  than  he  ever  was  in 
his  palmiest  days.  Dr.  Charles  OrDonnell,  coroner,  is  just 
now  the  leader  of  the  Sand-lot,  holding  his  own  on  the  very 
apex  of  the  dangerous  elevation,  because  his  lungs  are 
stronger,  his  speeches  wilder,  his  impudence  more  extrava- 
gant, his  purse  longer,  and  his  ambition  more  towering  than 
ever  was  that  of  Denis,  and  because  he  has  a  large  following 
intent  upon  giving  him  its  votes  for  Governor.  We  take 
great  pride  to  ourselves  that  San  Francisco  has  a  class  of 
demagogues  and  political  adventurers  so  pronounced  in 
character  and  so  original  in  manner  that  they  have  chal- 
lenged national  attention  and  become  the  object  of  notice 
abroad.  When  Denis  went  upon  his  Eastern  mission,  made 
his  harangues  upon  the  steps  of  the  National  Capitol  at 
Washington,  shocked  the  staid  propriety  of  Boston  upon  its 
Common,  stirred  the  enthusiasm  of  kindred  idiots  all  the  way 
from  Omaha  to  New  York — we  were  justly  proud  of  him. 
When  Dr.  O'Donnell,  with  his  imaginary  lepers,  left  San 
Francisco,  attended  at  his  departure  by  an  admiring  host  of 
imaginary  followers  led  by  bands  of  imaginary  music,  and 
startled  all  the  Eastern  health  boards,  city  officials,  and  en- 
terprising journalists  by  the  introduction  of  his  threatened 
terrors,  which  were  "just  outside  the  city  in  a  special  car," 
and  became  the  subject  of  anxiety  to  all  good  citizens,  and 
was  interne  wed  by  all  first-class  newspapers — our  bosoms 
swelled  with  honest  pride  as  we  read  his  Munchausenisms 
and  laughed  at  the  stupid  susceptibility  of  our  Eastern  friends. 
"Are  you  not  in  favor  of  arresting  the  Chinese  in  invasion  ?" 
asked  Denis;  "did  you  not  suggest  the  burning  of  steamships? 
Have  you  not  written  revolutionary-  articles  in  the  Argonaut, 
suggesting  even  opposition  to  the  laws  and  to  the  authority 
of  the  United  States?"  "All  of  which,  with  their  condi- 
tions, explanations,  and  limitations,  we  admit,"  was  our 
reply;  "but  now  that  we  have  an  anti-Chinese  law,  passed 
by  Congress  and  interpreted  by  the  courts,  we  would  do 
everything  under  the  law  to  sustain  the  law ;  we  would  turn 
out  collectors,  we  would  impeach  judges,  we  would  remove 
with  disgrace  and  dishonor  every  official  who  shirks  his 
duty  in  the  enforcement  of  the  anti-Chinese  laws,  and,  when 
every  legal  remedy  fails,  and  it  is  demonstrated  that  we  can 
not  stay  the  in-sweeping  tide  of  barbarians,  we  would  form 
an  orderly  vigilance  committee,  such  as  San  Francisco  once 
organized  against  the  criminals  that  invaded  us  from  Aus- 
tralia and  other  foreign  lands ;  we  would  set  aside  all  courts 
and  judges  and  all  officials — as  we  then  did — who  could  not 
or  would  not  administer  the  law ;  we  would  set  at  defiance 
all  authority  of  the  State  or  General  Government — as  we 
then  did — and  in  an  irregular  manner  we  would  enforce  the 
law;  we  would  show  the  world  a  spectacle  of  insubordination 
to  incompetent  and  dishonest  officials.  In  the  interest  of  the 
higher  law  and  the  administration  of  justice,  we  would  en- 
force and  carry  into  execution  the  spirit  of  the  protective 
legislation  that  has  honestly  endeavored  to  guard  us  from  this 
ile  invasion.     In  the  interest  of  our  homes,  of  ourselves,  our 


Christian  civilization,  our  republican  liberty,  and  for  the 
highest  welfare  of  our  native  land,  we  would  have  the  best 
citizens  of  this  State,  and  those  representing  the  intelligence 
and  wealth  of  this  city,  enroll  themselves,  and  in  open  day- 
light arm  themselves,  and  when  the  sun  was  high  at  noon 
march  to  the  steamship  dock  and  say  to  the  incoming  Chinese 
steamer,  '  Go  back  to  China,  or  we  will  hang  your  captain 
and  place  another  with  another  crew  on  board.'  We  would 
bring  that  captain  on  shore  and  ascertain  under  whose  in- 
structions he  had  acted  in  violating  the  law,  and,  when  ascer- 
tained, we  would  hold  those  persons  and  their  property  re- 
sponsible for  their  crimes,  and  for  those  crimes  we  would 
execute  them.  That  is  what  San  Francisco  did  before,  and 
it  was  upheld  and  sanctioned  by  an  intelligent  national' 
opinion.  General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  opposing  force  that  had  few  but 
ruffians  for  its  rank-and-file.  In  our  harbor  was  an  American 
man-of-war,  with  its  guns  shotted  and  its  decks  cleared  for 
an  action  which  it  dared  not  begin.  Our  then  Governor, 
Neely  Johnson — Know-nothing  Governor — was  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  '  mob '  of  honest  and  honorable  men  who  set 
the  law  at  defiance  by  carrying  out  the  law.  If  to  punish 
a  few  paltry  thieves,  gamblers,  Australian  convicts,  and 
ballot-box  stuffers  who  had  invaded  our  city,  could  justify  its 
people  in  over-leaping  the  formalities  of  judicial  investiga- 
tion, and  executing  summary  justice;  if  to  carry  out  such  an 
object  they  could  seize  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
incarcerate  him  ;  burst  open  our  jails,  and,  after  trial,  hang 
its  criminals;  set  at  defiance  the  authority  of  the  courts  and 
magistrates,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  do  all  this  in 
defiance  of  the  General  Government,  for  so  paltry  a  reason 
as  the  protection  of  our  property — how  much  greater  the  jus- 
tification when  summoned  to  defend  civilization,  republican 
government,  and  our  native  land?  " 


Into  such  an  organization,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  we 
should  take  great  pleasure  in  enrolling  ourselves.  We  have 
no  sympathy  for,  and  no  patience  with,  the  kind  of  mob  that 
Denis  Kearney  and  Dr.  Charles  O'Donnell  are  endeavoring 
to  incite  to  deeds  of  cowardly  ruffianism  in  San  Francisco, 
and  no  fear  that  they  will  carry-  their  inhuman  programme 
into  execution.  With  the  real  laborers  of  this  country,  native 
and  foreign-born,  we  are  in  earnest  and  honest  sympathy. 
Upon  them  our  fabric  of  government  rests,  and  with  them  is 
deposited  all  that  is  valuable  and  all  that  we  hold  sacred. 
When  labor  fails,  wealth  is  useless.  It  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  rests  the  security  of  every  blessing  in  this  life.  Labor- 
ers, under  our  form  of  government,  are  entitled  to  administer 
it,  because  they  compose  its  electoral  majority ;  and  when, 
"  as  a  class,"  labor  ceases  to  be  intelligent  and  patriotic,  then 
commences  the  bloody  beginning  of  a  chaos  that  ends  in  de- 
struction. Fortunately  for  us,  our  labor  element  is  intelligent 
and  is  patriotic.  The  higher  orders  of  labor  organizations 
are  exhibiting  an  intelligent  and  reasonable  moderation,  and, 
so  far  as  we  are  informed,  are  demanding  nothing  but  their 
just  rights.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
thousands  of  criminal,  dissipated,  unprincipled,  and  idle  per- 
sons, led  by  demagogues  and  influenced  by  selfish  purposes, 
who  are  continually  posing  as  "working-men,"  and  continu- 
ally organizing  into  some  shape  to  avoid  work.  We  are  very 
much  disposed  to  look  upon  our  Sunday  Sand-lot  gatherings 
as  largely  composed  of  this  kind  of  cattle;  and  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  observing  that  they  are  not  the  kind  of  animal 
that  we  regard  as  dangerous.  We  do  not  look  upon  them  as 
any  better  for  the  country  than  the  Chinese,  nor  have  they 
any  better  claim  to  reside  here  than  those  Chinese  who  have 
come  under  invitation  of  international  treaty  and  who  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  law.  They  represent  a  class  of 
foreigners  who  are  a  disgrace  and  shame  to  the  country,  and 
ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  come  to  it,  and  who 
might  profitably  imitate  the  Chinese  in  their  habits  of  indus- 
try, economy,  sobriety,  and  submission  to  the  law,  and  of 
whom  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  if  a  riotous  conflict 
is  created  by  them  against  the  Chinese,  it  is  our  opinion 
they  will  be  most  ignominiously  thrashed.  There  are  thirty 
thousand  male  Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  is  the  well- 
considered  opinion  that  in  event  of  a  struggle  between  them 
and  the  Sand-lotters  the  conflict  would  be  an  unequal  one. 
This  is  idle  writing,  because  there  will  be  no  riot.     Our  po- 
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lice  are  well  organized  and  well  officered,  and  there  is  not 
five  per  cent,  of  the  force  whose  honest  sympathy  is  not  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  mob  has  no  leaders,  for 
neither  Kearney  nor  O'Donnell  have  the  courage  to  take  up 
the  fighting  role  and  wade  in  where  blood  colors  the  grass. 
We  have  a  National  Guard,  officered  by  brave  soldiers,  whose 
rank-and-file  is  composed  of  brave  men.  We  have  old  sol- 
diers who  have  seen  fighting  under  the  blue  and  under  the 
gray,  who  wouldn't  mind  taking  partners  for  one  more  dance 
to  the  music  of  the  skirmish-line.  We  have  a  Governor  and 
a  Mayor  who  are  too  humane  to  encourage  a  riot  simply  by 
sparing  the  lives  of  a  few  political  adventurers;  and  behind 
these  we  have  massed  an  united  public  opinion  that  has  de- 
termined that  when  the  time  comes  to  enforce  the  law  by  re- 
sisting authority,  they  will  take  the  thing  in  hand  and  not 
leave  it  for  foreign  political  adventurers,  bummers,  idlers, 
and  criminals  to  overturn  the  government  to  afford  them  an 
opportunity  to  steal.  If  society  would  avoid  a  contest  be- 
tween the  real  labor  of  the  county  and  these  Chinese  invad- 
ers, and  avoid  the  scenes  of  massacre  which  under  like  con- 
ditions have  occurred  at  Java,  Manilla,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  let  it  charge  itself  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  existing  law.  If  stupid  and  ignorant  Eastern  editors, 
politicians,  and  sham  philanthropists  would  mind  their  own 
business,  and  not  interfere  in  what  does  not  at  present  largely 
concern  them,  it  would  be  better  for  everybody  concerned. 

And  while  this  Chinese  question  is  under  consideration,  it 
may  be  not  unprofitable  to  know  what  attitude  other  elements 
of  society  have  already  taken  and  are  prepared  to  maintain. 
This  question  assumes  large  importance  in  view  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  in  reference  to  it  by  Eastern  politicians  and 
Eastern  people,  if  they  are  likely  to  continue  in  their  present 
hostile  and  unreasonable  attitude.  Revolutions  have  sprung 
from  less  grievances  than  we  now  endure;  rebellions  have 
been  inaugurated  for  causes  less  serious,  and  been  success- 
fully maintained  against  forces  more  earnest,  more  united, 
and  more  powerful  than  any  administration  can  bring  against 
its  labor  class  in  aid  of  a  foreign  and  barbarian  immigration. 
The  government  of  the  United  States,  like  that  of  all  repub- 
lics, is  powerless  in  the  absence  of  the  moral  support  of  its 
people;  without  the  popular  sympathy,  it  has  no  armies;  and 
in  the  absence  of  popular  support,  law-makers  and  executive 
officers  are  like  chattering  monkeys  on  the  limbs  of  a  tree 
with  but  the  single  privilege  of  coming  down.  The  labor 
class  of  America — and  this  embraces  the  vast  majority,  and 
is  the  governing  power  that  controls  the  sword  and  purse 
and  law-making  power  of  the  country — will  be  an  unit  in  en- 
forcing a  law  that  shall  prohibit  Chinese  laborers  from  invad- 
ing this  continent.  The  people  of  the  Pacific  States  and 
Territories  are  more  united  and  more  numerous  than  were 
the  people  of  New  England  when  they  inaugurated  a  success- 
ful revolution  by  the  tea  incident  in  Boston  harbor;  and  we 
have  this  advantage  over  their  King  Georges  and  Lord 
Norths,  that  we  have  the  law  upon  our  side.  The  British 
colonies  of  the  North  and  of  Australia  are  in  united  action 
with  us,  and  when  the  issue  is  made  and  understood  there 
will  not  be  a  hamlet  in  the  land,  not  a  congregation  in  New 
England,  not  a  commercial  establishment  in  New  York,  and 
not  a  voting  precinct  in  the  United  States  of  America  where 
there  will  not  be  more  patriots  than  China-maniacs.  No 
administration  dare  attempt  the  repeal  of  the  existing  law; 
no  party  has  the  courage  to  stand  neutral;  and  there  is  no 
statesman,  senator,  or  party  leader  who  will  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  champion  the  cause  of  Chinese  coolies  against  the 
white  Christian  workingmen  of  America.  We  look  upon 
Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  monumental  idiot  of 
the  American  Senate,  but  not  all  the  Hoars  this  side  of 
Babylon  can  erase  from  our  walls  what  the  skilled  hand  of 
American  labor  has  chiseled  thereon — viz.,  "  Barbarian  in- 
vasion must  be  stayed."  It  would  be  fitting  that  we  here 
reproduce  the  list  of  Senators  who  followed  Massachusetts 
in  its  lead  against  American  labor  and  Christian  civilization, 
but  as  all  their  names  will  come  before  the  next  National 
Republican  Convention  as  presidential  candidates,  we  will 
reserve  our  fire  until  we  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes. 


There  is  a  strong  party  in  Canada  favorable  to  national 
independence,  another  which  seeks  to  annex  the  Canadas  to 
the  United  States,  and  still  a  third  avowing  the  idea  of  re- 
maining just  where  they  are.  It  is  this  last  conservative 
sentiment  that  we  favor.  We  do  not  care  whether  Canada 
remains  in  its  present  attitude  toward  England,  or  whether 
it  assumes  national  independence,  but  we  can  not  consent  to 
accept  the  gift  of  a  Canadian  horse  that  has  so  many  ig- 
norant Roman  Catholic  French  in  its  belly;  at  all  events,  we 
beg  to  ask  our  Canadian  friends  to  wait  a  while  and  give  the 
small-pox  a  chance.  The  conflict  now  waging  in  Montreal 
between  vaccination  and  the  bigoted  ignorance  of  French- 
Canadian  Catholics  gives  us  some  hope  that,  in  event  of  an- 
nexation, we  can  have  more  small-pox  and  less  Frenchmen 
of  the  kind  that  tear  down  asylums,  mob  health  boards, 
and  kill  doctors,  if  they  will  but  go  slow  and  give  the  small- 
pox time  to  get  in  its  work.  There  is  a  portion  of  Canada 
that  we  would  willingly  annex,  but  the  province  of  Quebec 
we  would  prefer  should  be  joined  to  Ireland,  and  thus,  a  na- 


tion might  be  created  that  would  prosper,  under  the  blessing 
of  his  holiness  the  Pope,  in  spite  of  small-pox  and  cholera. 
It  would  be  a  serious  political  calamity  to  introduce  into  our 
republic  a  State  composed  of  a  population  so  ignorant,  so 
bigoted,  and  so  priest-accursed  that  it  riots  against  the  doc- 
tor and  the  schoolmaster. 

Harpers  Weekly — in  considering  the  question,  "  How  will 
the  Mugwumps  vote  in  New  York?" — says  that  the  Mug- 
wumps, all  things  being  equal  in  the  gubernatorial  candidacy 
of  New  York,  would  be  disposed  to  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket,  as  an  endorsement  of  the  President ;  but,  in  event  of 
an  unfriendly  attitude  by  the  party  toward  the  administra- 
tion, would  vote  for  the  Republican  candidate.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Hill  is  a  Tammany  triumph — a  triumph  of  the  old 
machine  over  the  reforms  which  Cleveland  undertook  to  in- 
troduce into  New  York  politics.  It  gives  the  Mugwumps  a 
severe  wrench  and  a  revolution  of  the  machine  backward- 
The  Republican  ticket  seems  to  have  fully  answered  the  de- 
mands of  the  best  element  of  the  party,  and  to  fully  satisfy 
all  respectable  classes.  So  all  may  assume,  if  Mr.  George 
William  Curtis  is  good  authority,  that  the  Mugwump  vote 
of  New  York  will  be  cast  solidly  for  the  Republican  ticket, 
and  thus  give  a  Republican  triumph,  but  one  which  ought  not 
to  be  claimed  as  a  victory  over  the  administration.  We 
intend  next  year  in  this  State  to  achieve  a  victory  over  a 
divided  and  dishonest  Democratic  party,  and  we  intend  to 
accomplish  it  by  the  aid  of  respectable  Democrats,  and  we 
agree  in  advance  that  we  will  credit  them  with  assistance 
as  allies,  and  not  crow  over  them  as  enemies. 

There  are  two  men  in  America  whom  we  are  delighted  to 
think  are  very  nearly  played  out — Ben  Butler  and  Parson 
Beecher.  Ben  has  boxed  the  compass  of  politics,  and  been 
on  every  side  that  has  promised  to  turn  up.  Beecher  has 
boxed  the  compass  in  religion,  and  has  alternately  adopted 
and  rejected  every  ism  and  every  dogma  that  has  ever  been 
popular.  These  two  great  American  humbugs  are  now  crawl- 
ing down  the  hill  into  the  valley  of  the  great  shadow,  leaving 
no  impression  for  good  behind  them.  They  have  been  sen- 
sational and  erratic,  but  have  challenged  little  attention  from 
thinking  men,  and  have  left  no  substantial  foot  prints  on  the 
sands  of  their  own  time,  and  no  mark  that  will  survive  them 
in  the  memory  of  any  one.  In  the  history  of  yachting,  it  will 
be  printed  that  the  America,  which  first  bore  away  the 
Queen's  Cup  from  England,  was  owned  by  an  individual  of 
the  name  of  Butler,  and  that  in  one  of  the  angry  political  al- 
tercations that  led  up  to  the  great  civil  war,  when  the  ballot- 
ing for  a  Presidential  candidate  was  going  on  between  the 
North  and  South,  the  name  of  B.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  enrolled  more  than  half  a  hundred  times  on  the  South- 
ern side,  and  that  by  virtue  of  long  patience,  great  expendit- 
ure, and  thorough  demagog)-,  he  served  one  year  as  Gov 
ernor  of  a  State.  The  other  man,  the  preacher,  will  live  in 
the  records  of  indecent  literature  as  the  principal  figure  in  a 
shameless  trial,  till  the  waves  of  a  generous  oblivion  shall,  in 
kindness  to  the  boys  and  girls  that  are  coming  on,  blot  out 
the  harmful  record. 


The  "Argonaut"  finds  itself  in  an  embarrassing  position  in 
reference  to  foreign  polftics  since  Colonel  Jackson  has  dis- 
connected himself  from  the  Evening  Post.  We  hacLaccus- 
tomed  ourself  to  look  with  implicit  confidence  to  his  manage- 
ment of  European  affairs,  and  to  rely  upon  his  ability  to  un- 
ravel the  most  complicated  of  diplomatic  entanglements. 
Now  the  Bulgarian  difficulty  having  sprung  upon  us  so  un- 
expectedly, we  find  ourselves  unprepared  to  advise  the 
signatory  powers  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  just  what  is  the 
proper  thing  for  them  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  Per- 
haps Colonel  Jackson  will  so  far  consider  the  exigency  of  the 
political  situation  and  the  embarassing  relations  that  are 
likely  to  grow  up  between  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  King 
Milan  of  Servia,  the  unspeakable  Turk,  and  the  white  Czar, 
that  he  will  consent  just  for  one  week  to  permit  the  Wasp  to 
reflect  his  opinions,  and  give  us  a  cartoon  that  shall  reconcile 
these  conflicting  interests  and  avert  the  war  that  now  seems 
impending.  The  situation  is  not  altogether  desperate,  be- 
cause Mr.  Upton,  of  the  Bulletin,  is  still  at  his  post  and  will 
not  allow  England,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Turkey  to  proceed 
to  extremities  and  drift  into  unfriendly  relations  with  each 
other  until  he  has  exhausted  the  last  resources  of  his  states- 
man-like ability.  If  Mr.  de  Young,  of  the  Chronicle,  Mr. 
Irish,  of  the  Alia,  and  our  friend  Greathouse,  of  the  Examiner, 
could  so  far  overcome  their  journalistic  jealousies  as  to  come 
together  in  diplomatic  consultation  over  this  distressing  com- 
plication, and  unite  with  Mr.  Upton  and  Colonel  Jackson  in 
advising  the  course  to  be  pursued,  the  world  would  be  spared 
the  bloody  drama  of  another  protracted  and  unnecessary  war. 


The  Drama  in  Bulgaria. 
Whether  tin-  events  now  taking  place  in  Bulgaria  are  the  curfew 
which  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  Islamism  or  dot,  il  is  obvious  that  the 
lJurte  is  going  to  lose  more  territory.  No  statesman  will  seriously  pro- 
pose to  restore  the  Governor  of  Eastern  Roumelia  Vet  how  hard  dnry 
Turkey  in  Europe  die!  It  is  over  a  hundred  years  since  Count  ECaunJU 
the  keenest  of  politicians,  thought  its  collapse  imminent.  Catherine 
and  Joseph  I.  were  so  sure  it  was  going  to  pieces  that  they  arranged  to 
administer  upon  its  estate.      At  the  imperial  meeting  al    Tilsit,  a  decent 


division  of  the  sick  man's  property  was  agreed  upon.     The  sloui 
process  actually  began  some  seventy  years  ago,  when  Albania,  Sc 
Epirus,  and  Thessajy  practically  cut  loose;  Senia  followed,  unde 
FObber  chief  Black  George;  then  came   Navarino,  and  Gn 
As  the  century  grew  older.  Bessarabia.  Moldavia,  and  Wall 
for  themselves;  other  princip.  ;  me  a  running  sore  in  Tui 

side, .and  to  avert  its  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood,  the  Treaty  of 
iin  excised  from  its  body  politic  North  Bulgaria.  Montci 
govina,  and  Bosnia.     Doctor  Disraeli  took  credit  for  savin- 
life,  but  if  Solyman  the   Magnificent  could    have  returned  to  ll  is  w 
and  seen  to  what  wasted  proportions  his  splendid  empire  had  sh: 
he  might  have  thought  that  existence  was  dear  at  the  cost 
amputations. 

For  half  a  century  rebellion  had  been  the  chronic  condition  of 
garia,  when  it   rose  in  final  revolt   on    April  20,  1S76.      It  w 
province.      It  embraced  not  only  the  Bulgaria  of  to-day,  \ 
melia  and  Thrace;  its  southern  boundary  ran  from  iheGull 
to  the  slopes  of  the  Despdlo  Dagh,  and' on  to    KyrkihsM.       wS 
of  beauty  and   richness  Turkey   in  Europe  contained  /mtside  of 
stantinople  was  Bulgarian.     Bulgaria   had  substantial  gri< 
should  have  had  Christian  rulers;  they  were  Mohammedans,     it  si 
have  had  light  taxes;  they  were  intolerable.      Its  people  were  en 
to  personal   liberty;    the  fairest   Bulgarian  girls  were  dragg 
year  to  Turkish  harems.     So  it  rose  in  one  supreme  effort, 
thirty  days  it  was  overcome,  crushed,    overwhelmed.      What  folio 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  matter  of  history.     How  many  Bul| 
massacred  in  cold  blood  by  the  Turks,  no  one  ever  knew.  ~  Mr.  11. 
said  that  twelve  thousand  perished;  Eugene  Schuyle 
teen  thousand  was  the  lowest  estimate.     When  it  is  remembered 
at  Boyadjik,  in    Roumelia,    "of  two  thousand  men,  women,   and 
dren,    only   fifty  escaped,"    this   does   not  seem  so  incredible, 
of    the     "Bulgarian  atrocities"    were    perpetrated    in     wl 
known    as   Eastern  Roumelia.      At  Philippopolis   1 
imprisoned.     Witnesses  were  forced  to  testily  under  torture.     One 
said  he  was  kept  78  days  in  prison,  part  of  the  time  in  a  cell  so  stn: 
could  not  lie  down.     When  asked  to  testify;  he  ol  served,  in  1 
nothing  to  say,  and  forthwith  was  hung  up,  with  his  toes  just  louc 
the  ground,  until  he  fainted.     At  the  same  place  several  pi 
nearly  starved,  25  died  in  prison,  65  were  sentenced  to  hard  labor, 
25  were  hanged.      In  Adrianople  similar  cruellies  were  practiced.  *I\ 
hundred  Bulgarians  were  imprisoned,  iSof  whom  were  hanged,  * 
two  peaceful  citizens,  not  concerned  in  the  revolt,  were  sentenoe 
death  by  Fazli  Pasha  when  in  his  cups.     In  moving  prisoner-  Iron 
prison  to  another  frightful  cruelties  were  practiced.     Of  & 
on  the  way  from   Philippopolis  to  Sofia,  5  died  of  exhaustion  ant 
treatment  on  the  way.     The  remaining  75,  with  150  others  were  p! 
in    an.  undrained,    unventilated    bath,    and  kept    there    for    four 
with  the  thermometer  in  the  nineties;  the  smell  became  so  suffocs 
that  their  guards  had  to  stay  in  the  street     At  Otlou-Rcvi  -63  (_' 
tians  were   killed— 262  men,    284  women,   and  217    children, 
boy  had  his  forearms    flayed,   and   another  child   was  hacked 
pieces;  while  at  Dervent,  besides  251  men,  women,  and  children.  3 
fants  were  massacred.     The  story  that  40  girls  were  burnt  alive 
hardly  been  credited ;  but  that  several  young  women  were  nailed  t< 
ground  and  then  beaten  to  death  by  the  Turkish  soldier,  has 
proved  beyond  doubt.     After  the  massacres,  pashas  who  had   di 
guished  themselves  for  ferocity  and  brutality  were  prom' 
warded,  while  the  few  humane  spirits  who  had  interceded  for  the  1 
less  Bulgarians  were  degraded  from  their  rank  or  ignored.     When  a 
to  account  by  their  English  allies,  the  Turks  lied  coolly  and  syster 
cally.     Roused  by  Gladstone's  fierce  invective,  England  ordered  a: 
vestigation ;  it  proved  a  farce.     The  miserable  survivors  of  the  re 
wounded  and  diseased,  were  not  only  made  to  rebuild  their  own  to' 
but  were  charged  a  high  price  for  their  materials,  to  be  subtracted  : 
their  future  earnings.     They  were  taxed  until  the  entire  peasantry 
reduced  to  beggary.     It  was  not  until.  March.  1878,  that  the  Russ 
put  an  end  to  the  drama,  by  extorting  from  the  thoroughly  cowed 
tan  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  which  declared  all  Bulgaria  indepenj) 
and  set  the  cross  over  the  crescent  from  the  Danube  to  the  Rhoc 
Mountains. 

Earl  Salisbury's  indiscreet  meddling,  which  led  to  the  treaty  oi 
lin,  has  now  returned  to  plague  him.     If  so  improbable  a  thing  sh. 
occur  as  that  the  powers  should  permit  Turkey  to  reduce  Eastern  1 

subji    -:.  "1,  a  largi    •"  are  of  tl         -  fo 

would  flow  would  rest  on  RoLcrt  Cecil's  he-ad. 


The  Terrors  of  Obesity. 

Paris   can  not  console  itself  for  the  departure  of  Croizrlte.     T 
bright  particular  stars  have  simultaneously  set.     Sarah    Bn 
Serpent  of  old  Seine,  is  thrilling   London  audiences  with  the  wic 
loves  of  Theodora;  Judic  has  come  to  this  country  to  prove  Th< 
fraud,  and  Croizette  retires  from  the  b  -  ;o  the  a 

of  a  husband. 

Time  was  when  Sophie  Croizette,  thru  lithe  and  SU 
was  the  divine  Sarah  s  most  powerful  rival,  and  the  adored  ol   all  I'. 
Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  she  inherited  from  her  father,  a  Russian  no 
the  tire  and  passion  of  the   Slav.      The  stage   was  I 
herilance.     Her  grandfather  was  actor  and  playwright ;  her  mother 
a  ballet-dancer,  whose  dark  eyes  and  pretty  ankles  had  on< 
tersburg's  youth  by  the  ears.     When  the  soft  eyes  and  neat  ankles 
become  things  of  the  past,  the  dancer  fell  to  thinking  of  the  futur 
her  children,  and  determined  they  should  never  be  exposed  I 
tations  of  the  stage.     Her  two  eldest  girls  she  married,  and  Sophia 
educated  for  a  go\ernes=.      One  sister,  the  wife  of  L'aroli- 
famous  artist,  had  become  a  leader  in   her  set,  while  Sophie  was 
wrestling  with  the  ologies  and  ihe  Pons  Asinorum  for  her  1 
10  the  pretty  student  destiny  appeared  in  the  shape  of  an  ■ 
who  had  once  been  somebody,  and  w  ad  with  t 

of  ti  ivers,  and   jewels,  and  flowers,  and  applause,  and  the   - 
footlights.     All  this  to  heardid  the  future  star  ine,  uiiiil 

day,  all   aflame  with  ambition,  she  threw  her  school-boo!. 
window  aaul  entered  the  Conservatory.     Two  years  late:. 
trembling,  beautiful,  the  centre  of  every  lorgnette,  tliesubji 
query,  she  made  her  bow-  on  the  boards  of  the  l-'rancai: .  w 

nd  Rachel  had  reigned  supreme,     Her  sue 
Her  weird  and  iwculiar  I>eauty  brought  Paris 
ballet-girl  resurrected  and  refined.      There  was  none  like 
shining  auburn  hair  and  narrow  velwo 

Carolus   Duran  painted  his  well-known  port:  ttc  in  tl 

die,  she  was  voted   peerless.      In  a  later  portrait,  as  the 
Bagdad."  she  is  nsual  beauty. 

Her  great  hit,  that  on  which  her  a   •    in   Oqj 

Feuillet's  gruesome   tragedy,   "The  Sphinx."    All   the  world  and 
wife  crowded  the  Krancais on  the  opening  night     Thewl 

eiiLies,  from  SaTCe)  and  Yiludown,  w< 

everj  corner.     All  Parte,  itte  in  her  first  a 

part.     The  sensation  was   trei  tendons.    The 

the  house  was  taken  by  storm.      In  the  final 
from  her  ring  and  dies,  a  deathlike  silence  prevailed.      M,    l 
ing  succe-  1  his  heroine  through  the  four  actsot  her  brief  ; 

aplishcd  in  tin-  ui 
orthodox  fashion— a  few  musical  gurgles,  a  little  staj 
fused  murmurings  of  "how  darirrit  grows,"  and  then  the  unibrtn 

lad)   would  sink  into  a  chair  and  do. 

had  stage  heroines  given  up  the  ghost  from  lime  immemorial     l*a 

their  amazement  when  Croizette,  who.  during  the  1 

piece,  had  clothed  it  with  a  florid 

treated  them  to  a  realistic  death  scene,  with  most  fri 

writhings,  ghastly  facial  agony,  foaming  mouth,  groans  and  shrieks 

t)  real  anguish.     There  was  at  ss,  but  it* 

. 
but  all  were  fascinated.    Thatitwas  horribli  ed,  but  b| 

insatton,  a  startling  novelty, 
fame  was  established,  and  sh  udsj 

she  not  suddenly  begun  to  grow  siout.     It  was  a  terrible  mishap. 
tribulati  e  nothing  to  the  sorrow  of  Ooixclte. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


ed  banting  ;  it  was  of  no  avail  She  compressed  herself  into  all 
if  fearful  and  wonderful  corsets;  they  made  no  difference.  She 
uack  medicines ;  they  were  useless.  Not  all  the  patent  syrups  of 
rid  could  ever  medicine  her  to  that  slim  waist  which  she  owned 
lay.  Fatal  disaster!  Catastrophe  irreparable!  As  an  actress, 
5  ruined.  On  her  first  appearance  in  "The  Sphinx"  in  London, 
|  acrobatic  display  which  attended  her  death  agonies,  she  threw 
into  a  chair,  which,  being  too  small  to  contain  her,  tumbled  her  on 
ir.     Let  the  curtain  fall.     The  pathetic  merged  into  the  ridicu- 

sian  wits  have  sharpened  their  pens  on  the  two  rivals — Sarah 
1  irdt  and  Croizette.  Their  contrast  as  to  avoidupois  has  been  an 
itless  theme  for  scribblers.  It  was  originally  of  Croizette  that  a 
tointed  admirer  said  it  tired  him  to  make  love  to  her  it  took  so 
>  walk  round  her.     Paris  screamed  over  the  story  that  Sarah  had 

lost  her  life  by  pulling  out  the  stopper  in  her  bath  and  going 
the  waste-pipe  with  the  water. 

late  years,  Croizette  has  acted  but  little.  Her  increasing  fat  has 
«d  her  unwieldy,  and  now  her  marriage  with  a  wealthy  banker  is 
jnal  of  her  withdrawal  from  the  Francais.  Bernhardt,  Favaxt,  the 
lovely  Madeline  Brohan,  her  pretty  niece  Jeanne  Samary,  and 

Felix  will  now  divide  the  honors  between  them. 


The  Belles  of  the  Season, 
summer  season  in  the  East  is  over.  Seaside  hotels  are  deserted, 
ge-cars  are  gorged,  belles  and  beaux  have  spread  their  wings  and 
to  the  Catskills  and  the  Berkshires  to  lie  fallow  for  a  month ;  after 
they  will  blaze  out  with  fresh  splendor  when  the  opera  opens,  in 
rnber.  Every  one  is  footing  up  the  net  results  of  die  summer  cam- 
I.  It  has  been  successful.  There  have  been  enough  new  beauties 
Interesting  engagements  to  keep  Society's  tongue  busy. 
Ie  greatest  concourse  of  pretty,  and  clever,  and  charming  people 
teen,  of  course,  at  Newport.  Never  in  the  history  of  Aquidneck 
rich  man's  paradise  boasted  such  an  exhibition  of  belledom. 
has  contributed  a  new  beauty,  who  has  been  the  sensation  of  the 
is  a  Miss  Winthrop,  with  Puritan  and  Knickerbocker  anees- 
is  said  to  be  the  loveliest  and  richest  girl  at  the  Hub — which  is 
good  deal,  for  Miss  Pauline  Root,  with  three  millions  in  her 
and  a  head  as  severely  beautiful  as  the  marble  Clytie,  is  also 
irn  and  Boston  bred.  It  was  for  this  Miss  Winthrop  that  Mrs. 
ing  gave  her  magnificent  ball  at  the  Casino  some  weeks  ago.  The 
if  beneficiary,  clothed  by  Worth  and  adored  by  all,  led  the  german 
!  Mr.  H.  Le  Grand  Cannon,  a  youth  of  vacuous  aspect  and  great 
jfe  whose  chief  charms  are  his  gift  for  leading  germans  and  his 
Jwrith  Berry  Wall  for  the  proud  title  of  "  King  of  the  Dudes."  It 
Mr.  Cannon,  by  the  way,  who  at  Carrie  Astor's  wedding  drew  the 
:  of  cake  with  the  ring  in  it,  the  brunette  beauty  Miss  Langdon  get- 
tbe  corresponding  slice.  It  has  not  prevented  Miss  Langdon  from 
ing  a  brilliant  court  of  her  own— also  at  Newport.  She  is  still  par 
lence  the  belle  of  New  York.  Some  good  judges  pronounce  her 
oveliest  and  most  attractive  woman  in  this  country.  Certainly  when 
from  Europe,  three  or  four  years  ago,  with  thirty-three  brand- 
isian  ball-dresses  in  her  trunks  and  scalps  galore  at  her  belt,  she 
ew  York  by  storm,  and  was  hailed  as  the  belle.  Her  millions  in 
sweet  simplicity  of  the  three-per-cents  "  haven't  impaired  her  pop- 
ty.  'When  Adele  Grant  arrived  from  Europe,  also  a  brunette,  and 
a  beauty,  the  girls  who  had  been  eclipsed  and  the  men  who  had 
rejected  by  Miss  Langdon  prophesied  that  her  sun  would  soon 
[and  that  Miss  Grant  would  reign  in  her  stead.  Society  hung  breath- 
on  the  struggle.  New  York  was  in  a  fever.  Nothing  else  was 
'.*d  about.  But  the  older  beauty  triumphed.  Miss  Langdon  still 
s  the  apple,  and  when  she  is  present  Miss  Grant  is  content  to  dance 
|  second-rate  men. 

Joney  is  king  after  all,  in  society  as  elsewhere.  Miss  Catherine 
JF,  the  millionaire,  who  is  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  is  said  to  be  the 
jient  of  more  offers  of  marriage  than  any  other  woman  in  New 
•;.  Every  day.  in  the  dining-room  of  that  wonderful  Newport  villa 
Jt  Walter  Crane's  frieze  of  the  Skeleton  in  Armor  has  rendered 
ous,  the  persecuted  lady  has  to  overhaul  a  packet  of  letters  from  un- 
wn  swains  requesting  the  honor  of  her  hand.  Miss  Wolff  will 
jably  not  follow  the  example  of  the  Burdett-Coutts,  but  the  villains 
pursue  her.  She  is  a  power  in  Newport,  and  gives  royal  enter- 
in  ents  there- 
he  genuine  Newport  belle,  for  she  has  lived  there  since  she  was  a 
d,  is  Maud  Howe,  a  daughter  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  who,  though 
jing  on  thirty,  is  still  quite  as  beautiful  as  when  she  sat  for  the 
trait  nort*  in  the  Corcoran  gallery  at  Washington,  which  attracted  so 
:h  attention  when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  She  is  a 
;■*  king-looking  woman,  with  an  "exquisitely  turned  jaw,"  a  perfect 
k  and  an  artistic  head — round  which  she  binds  a  wreath  of  ivy,  in 
style  of  the  winner  of  the  Olympian  games.  She  is  a  lady  of  caprices, 
present,  aesthetic  garments  are  her  fad,  and  she  attires  herself  in 
p,  loose  gowns  of  dull  faded  colors  which  cling  about  her  in  a  way 
t  would  have  charmed  Rosetti.  Dogs  are,  with  her,  another  mania, 
one  time  she  ordered  all  her  admirers  to  cease  giving  her  candies  and 
"fers,  and  substitute  dogs.  As  her  lovers  were  many,  she  soon  had  a 
•nagerie  that  murdered  sleep  by  howling  all  night  after  the  manner  of 
Lir  kind. 

,l\nother  leading  spirit  at  Newport  this  season  has  been  Mrs.  Astor. 
'I  ihe  balcony  of  her  magnificent  villa,  whence,  through  long  vistas  of 
■■es  and  fan-palms,  the  sea  is  visible,  the  Newport  beauties  gather  on 
J  ■  reception  day  to  sup  tea,  and  watch  the  tennis-players  as  they  skim 

■  rrtlie  turf  like  swallows  before  rain.     Among  these  is  conspicuous 

■  ■s.  James  Brown  Potter,  famous  not  only  as  a  beauty,  but  as  the  best 
ii-ateur  actress  in  New  York,  who,  for  sweet  charity's  sake,  all  through 
,t:  winter  season,  portrays  the  agonies  of  Adrienne  and  Gilberte  before 

■  eel  and  appreciative  audiences.  She  might  a  tale  unfold  of  that 
irformance  of  Adrienne,  given  two  years  ago  in  Mr.  Work's  barn, 

■  en  the  cast  was  filled  by  the  belles  of  New  York,  and  no  man  on  pain 
|  death  could  enter  in.  Mrs.  William  Waldorf  Astor,  the  ex-embassa- 
I  ±ss  to  Rome,  was  also  at  Newport  this  year,  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and 
I  th  eyes  that  in  their  fire  and  depths  remind  playgoers  of  Rachel's. 
^Bar  Harbor — that  rocky  bit  of  Maine — grows  more  fashionable  year 
1  er  year.     Yet  the  dressing  is  still  very  plain,  and  everybody,  from  the 

eaiesi  dude  to  the  gaudiest  belle,  is  refreshingly  Arcadian.  All  the 
{ ;n— and  this  year  there  have  been  men  in  plenty  from  the  three  frigates 
tat  lay  all  summer  in  the  offing — wear  knickerbockers  and  flannel 
i  ins  and  Tam-o'-Shanters,  and  climb  the  rocks,  and  play  tennis  with 
I  rts  in  equally  unpretending  garb.  Miss  Rathbone,  a  golden-haired 
ijQadelphia  beauty,  with  astounding  muscle,  has  been  showing  the 
.  nguid  New  Yorkers  how  to  play  tennis.  While  her  fellow-women 
junder  wildly  from  end  to  end  of  the  court,  sprinkling  hair-pins  in 
r  efr  wake,  and  making  a  generous  display  of  russet  tennis-shoes  and 
f  ack  ankles,  Miss  Rathbone  quietly  and  gracefully  volleys,  or  else 
-  _rvice  that  not  a  man  in  Bar  Harbor  can  return. 
Long  Branch  is,  was,  and  ever  shall  be,  fascinating.  There  is  not 
•  lother  place  in  the  United  States  where  one  can  see  finer  horses,  hand- 
inner  turnouts,  or  prettier  women  than  on  the  drive  on  the  bluff  of  a 
I  ie  afternoon.  The  belle  there  this  summer  has  been  Miss  Nichols,  of 
ihiladelphia,  an  exquisitely  delicate  blonde,  who  has  created  a  sensa- 
,  on  even-  time  she  has  appeared  on  the  drive. 

Baltimore  has  a  new  beauty  also,  a  Miss  Van  Bibber,  with  the  change- 
id  gray  eyes  phrenologists  say  belong  only  to  coquettes  and  geniuses, 
/hatever  claims  Miss  Van  Bibber  may  have  to  coquetry  or  genius,  she 
certainly  a  success,  and  bids  fair  to  rival  Miss  Rebecca  Williams,  who 
as  been  for  years  the  belle  of  Baltimore.  It  was  Miss  Williams  who, 
jme  years  ago.  was  betrothed  to  Mr  Herbert,  of  Muckross,  owner  of 
ie  magnificent  estates  about  the  Ktllarney  Lakes,  on  which  Muckross 
i)bey  stands.  The  wedding  arrived,  the  church  was  filled,  the  bride- 
room  waited  in  the  vestry,  the  clergyman  at  the  altar — but  no  Miss 
VilHams !  She  had  availed  herself  of  the  privileges  of  her  sex  and 
hanged  her  mind,  and  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Muckross,  was  left  lamenting. 
Among  the  aesthetic  belles  of  the  season  is  Miss  Stedman,  of  New 
'ork,  a  beautiful  creature  with  short,  golden  curls,  like  a 'picture  by 
lima  Tadema.  She  always  wears  magnificent  brocades,  which,  to  mel- 
iw  their  crude  colors,  are  soaked  in  boiling  water  for  hours,  then  made 
nto  loose  gowns  two  or  three  feet  too  long,  that  she  is  obliged  to  hold 
ip  with  both  hands  when  walking.  The  effect  when  in  repose,  how- 
ver,  is  extremely  graceful.     Miss  Stedman  is  very  wealthy. 


COMMUNICATION. 


The  Next  Governor. 
Editors  Argon  act  :  A  conspicuous  feature  of  your  editorial  on  the  Chinese 
question  is  its  impartialityconcemingparties  and  individuals.  Whether  Republi-  • 
cans  or  Democrats,  you  deal  alike  fairly  and  frankly  with  them,  withhold  nothing 
which  should  be  presented,  and  utter  nothing  to  which  reasonable  exception  can 
be  made.  Wherein  officials  and  others  are  entitled  to  merit,  you  adequately 
commend  chem ;  and  without  favor  or  discrimination,  on  party  grounds,  you  state 
and  animadvert  upon  the  faults  or  sins  of  commission  or  omission  in  due  accord-  , 
ancc  with  the  facts  and  the  relative  responsibility  of  the  parties  involved.  You 
exhibit  no  partisan  spirit,  nothing  of  party  bias,  in  your  candid  and  able  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  You  fitly  characterize  the  action  of  Hayes,  in  vetoing  the 
Restriction  Bill  which  Congress  first  passed,  and  frankly  stare  how  it  was  gener-  | 
ally  supported  by  the  Democrats  and  opposed  by  the  Republicans  in  that  Con-  | 
gress.  Also,  you  justlycommend  Senator  Miller,  Republican,  and  Senator  Farley, 
Democrat,  for  their  untiring  efforts  andefticient  aid  m  securing  the  passageof  the  j 
bill  that  was  finally  signed  by  President  Arthur.  And  with  equal  candor  and  fair- 
ness  you  relate  facts  and  occurrences  which  took  place  in  this  city  in  past  years,  not  ] 
very  remote,  awarding  praise  or  censure  as  it  is  due,  to  Democrats  and  Republi-  j 
cans  alike.  You  show  that  the  one  thing  most  needed  for  the  proper  enforce-  j 
ment  of  the  Restriction  Act  is  the  application  here  in  this  State  and  this  city,  by 
the  Federal  and  local  authorities,  of  that  higher  and  better  order  of  executive 
ability  which  carries  with  a  knowledge  of  the  law  an  appreciation  of  that  which 
ought  to  be  done,  and  the  determination  promptly  to  do  it.  You  have,  in  this 
connection,  made  mention  of  a  leading  citizen,  ex-Mayor  A.  J.  Bryant,  who  was 
most  conspicuous  in  that  period,  and  has  always  since  been  among  the  foremost 
in  measures  to  correct  the  evils  or  abate  the  nuisance  of  Chinese  immigration. 
To  his  quick  perception  of  the  means  to  the  end,  his  sound  judgment  in  selecting 
those  best  qualified  to  act  in  the  matter,  and  his  prompt  action  in  every  respect,  the 
citizens  of  San  Francisco  and  people  of  the  State  were  indebted  in  that  emergency 
for  the  good  which  was  then  accomplished  in  maintaining  peace  and  order  here, 
and  producing  the  favorable  change  in  public  sentiment  at  the  East  which  has 
since  fruited  in  legislation  in  the  passage  of  the  Restriction  Act,  which  requires 
only  an  executive  performance  of  the  law  to  make  it  effective.  It  i<  in  this 
sense,  it  appears,  that  Judge  Hager,  the  newly  appointed  Collector  of  the  Port, 
understands  and  interprets  the  Restriction  Act,  and  will  act  under  it  in  office. 
It  is  believed  that  his  views  upon  the  subject  will  be  approved  by  the  administra- 
tion at  Washington.  But  Collector  Hager  can  be  materially  strengthened  in  this 
plain  and  sensible  solution  of  the  matter,  by  which  to  prevent  cases  of  base  in- 
fraction of  the  Chinese  restriction  law,  and  the  clogging  of  the  Federal  Courts 
with  habeas  carpus  cases  to  release  and  land  Chinese  in  vitiation  of  the  law ;  and 
this  strengthening  process  largely  abides  in  the  popular  sentiment  of  our  own 
State.  To  assure  this,  there  should  be  an  able  and  fearless  executive  power  to 
direct  and  give  it  decisive  force;  and  the  best  place  for  this  is  in  the  chief 
executive  office  of  the  State.  No  citizen  is  better  Qualified  to  fill  that  high 
and  important  station  than  ex-Mayor  Bryant.  His  great  executive  ability, 
good  judgment,  and  masterly  capacity  in  public  matters,  were  demonstrated 
during  the  four  years  he  filled  the  office  of  Mayor  of  San  Francisco.  His 
fidelity  to  public  trusts,  and  his  integrity  in  office  had  before  been  proven. 
Since  his  retirement  from  public  office  he  has  occupied  the  presidency  of  one  of 
the  most  substantial  insurance  companies  in  the  State,  and  the  high  appreciation 
of  his  worth  and  character  by  the  entire  business  community  of  San  Francisco 
and  by  the  citizens  is  attested  by  the  frequency  with  which  his  name  is  mentioned 
and  his  services  are  invited  in  connection  with  important  enterprises,  great  public 
events,  and  popular  movements  of  the  worthiest  nature.  He  has,  in  connection 
with  almost  every  public  character,  encountered  the  assailment  which  has  become 
a  conseqence  of  distinguishment  in  public  life,  bet  he  has  thoroughly  withstood 
the  ordeal  and  safely  passed  through  the  fire  all  the  brighterfor  it.  He  has  lived 
down  detraction,  and  extorted  the  praise  and  gained  the  confidence  of  the  better 
class  of  those  who  had  been  his  detractors.  He  is  respected  and  popular  in  San 
Francisco,  equally  respected,  trusted,  and  popular  all  through  the  State,  where- 
ever  he  is  known.  He  is,  to  be  sure,  a  Democrat,  and  has  for  years  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  ablest  leaders ;  but  he  kept  aloof  from  the  factional 
difficulties  which  have  disturbed  and  divided  that  party  during  the  last  two  years. 
He  has  declined  to  permit  his  name  to  be  used  for  any  Federal  ottice,  and 
has  shown  every  disposition  to  avoid  partisan  politics.  And  while  the  editor 
of  the  Argonaut  has  been  identified  with  the  Republican  party  ever  since 
its  organization  in  California,  away  back  in  1856,  still  the  Argonaut  itself 
has  always  stood  aloof  from  and  above  parties  and  factions,  as  a  thor- 
oughly independent  publication  in  politics  and  partisanship.  It  has  always 
been  sound  on  the  Chinese  question,  and  upon  the  leading  questions,  local.  State, 
and  national.  For  this  reason,  I  address  you  this  communication,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  allotted  space  in  your  columns.  California  wants  a  Governor  fully 
equipped  for  the  important  office,  and  Hon.  A.  J.  Bryant  is  the  man,  above  any 
other,  to  the  minds  of  many  Republicans,  as  wellas  Democrats,  who  Is  eminently 
qualified  in  every  essential  to  fill  the  Executive  chair  of  the  State.  Let  the  people 
elect  him.     It  will  be  his  duty  to  serve.  Citizen-. 


The  people  of  Tafalla,  Spain,  tried  a  novel  preventive 
against  cholera.  One  morning  in  the  middle  of  August,  just 
after  daybreak,  all  the  faithful  assembled  in  the  principal 
church,  and  in  the  street  outside ;  the  church  was  brilliantly 
illuminated,  a  high  mass  was  sung,  and  then  a  stately  pro- 
cession was  formed,  in  which  all  classes  took  part.  The 
priests  were  preceded  by  choristers,  by  children  of  both 
sexes,  nuns,  and  Capuchin  friars,  and  the  local  authorities, 
civil  guards,  and  soldiers  added  to  the  splendors  of  the  sin- 
gular ceremony.  The  fifteen  banners  representing  the  fifteen 
Mysteries  of  the  Holy  Rosary  were  carried  by  wealthy  resi- 
dents, and  the  banner  of  the  Town  Council  and  the  image  of 
St.  Sebastian,  patron  saint  of  the  district,  were  also  borne 
aloft,  and  more  than  two  thousand  persons  followed,  carrying 
tapers  and  candles  lighted,  and  burning  away.  The  most 
curious  feature  in  the  procession  was  the  Holy  Wax,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  metres  of  which  were  used  to  make  a 
cordon,  which  the  priests  placed  around  Tafalla,  across  roads, 
fields,  and  gardens,  to  keep  away  the  dreaded  plague.  Some 
unbelieving  hand  must  have  cut  this  barrier,  for  the  cholera 
has  appeared. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  and  the 
Rev.  Robert  Laird  Collier  were  both  pastors  in  Chicago,  a 
prominent  Western  judge,  visiting  that  city  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing, asked  the  hotel  clerk  to  direct  him  to  "  the  Rev.  Mr. 
C Oliver's  church."  "There  are  two  Collyers  preaching  in 
Chicago,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  want  to  hear  the  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer."  "They  are  both  the  Rev.  Robert  Collyer."  "I 
mean  the  Unitarian  Collyer."  "  They  are  both  Unitarians." 
"  I  mean  the  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  who  was  formerly  a  Meth- 
odist clergyman."  "They  were  both  formerly  Methodist 
clergymen."  "Is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  the  judge;  "well, 
I  want  to  hear  the  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  who  was  formerly  a 
blacksmith,  and  who  studied  his  open  books  while  working 
at  the  forge." 

Whether  the  name  of  the  English  yacht  Genesta  should  be 
pronounced  with  a  hard  g,  as  in  "  get,"  or  a  soft  gy  as  in 
"gem,"  is  absolutely  undecided;  but  Sir  Richard  Sutton's 
friends  know  that  he  pronounces  it  distinctly  with  a  hard  g. 
The  word  is  Latin  for  broom-corn,  and,  as  every  school-boy 
knows,  the  "  advanced"  pronunciation  of  that  language  makes 
every  g  hard. 

London  is  much  amused  at  the  appearance  in  shops  of  a 
photograph  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langtry,  taken  shortly  after 
their  marriage.  It  makes  him  appear  much  handsomer  than 
she,  and  far  more  of  a  social  star.  Another  photograph 
shows  Mrs.  Langtry  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  looking  like  a 
country  girl  in  her  Sunday  clothes. 


The  carriage  used  by  the  Czar  Alexander  II.  the  day  of 
his  murder  has  been  preserved  just  as  the  bomb  left  it — with 
the  rear  part  torn  to  pieces. 


The  cabmen  of  London  drove  their  empty  vehicles  in  the 
funeral  procession  of  a  popular  comrade  two  abreast  to  the 
extent  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 


THE    SALVATION    ARMY. 

Some  Particulars  Concerning  that  Curious  Organization. 

[In  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York  Independent  appeared  a  letter 
from  an  American  clergyman  in  London,  from  which  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  extracts  :] 

Of  the  '*  Salvation  Army"  I  have  not  seen  as  much  as  I 
hoped  to  ;  but  one  evening,  in  Exeter  Hall,  1  heard  their  two 
commanders-in-chief— General  Booth  and  his  wife.  The 
general  is  a  tall,  thin,  nervous  man,  who  looks  and  acts  much 
more  like  a  Kentucky  revivalist  than  like  an  Englishman. 
His  comely,  bright-eyed  wife  is  his  superior  in  intellectual 
power  and  organizing  capacity.  Her  speech  that  evening 
(on  the  burning  question  of  "  Protection  to  Young  Girls  \j 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  member  of  Parliament.  The 
music,  furnished  by  an  immense  brass  band,  of  one  hundred 
pieces,  and  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  many  hundred 
voices,  was  enough  to  raise  the  roof  of  Exeter  Hall.  Some 
of  their  hymns  are  the  best  from  our  standard  collections  ; 
but  they  do  not  hesitate  to  introduce  into  Peronnet's  grand 
hymn,  "All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name,"  such  a  verse  as 
this  : 

"  Let  all  our  soldiers  never  tire 
In  streets,  in  lane,  in  hall. 
The  red-hot  Gospel  shot  to  fire. 
And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all!' 

Mingled  with  the  master-pieces  of  Watts,  and  Wesley,  and 
Cowper,  in  their  Salvation  Song-book,  are  several  produc- 
tions which  recall  the  plantation  melodies  of  the  Jubilee 
troop.  In  fact,  it  is  only  a  whitewashed  negroism,  and  has 
about  the  same  influence  upon  a  rough  assemblage  from  the 
slums  that  "  Roll,  Jordan,  Roll,"  has  upon  a  crowd  of  Georgia 
colored  folk.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  this  transplanted  dog- 
gerel : 

■'  And  we'll  roll  the  old  chariot  along, 
And  we  won't  drag  on  behind. 

"  Come,  brothers,  and  help  roll  it  along. 
And  don't  drag  on  behind. 

"  Come,  sisters,  and  help  to  roll  it  along. 
And  don't  drag  on  behind. 

"  The  Army  is  helping  to  roll  it  along. 
So  don't  drag  on  behind. 

"  The  General  will  help  us  to  roll  it  along. 
So  don't  drag  on  behind. 

"  The  collection  will  help  us  to  roll  it  along. 
So  don't  drag  on  behind. 

"  If  the  Devil's  in  the  way  we'll  roll  it  over  bim, 
So  don't  drag  on  behind. 

"If  our  hearts  are  right,  sure  it's  bound  to  roll  along. 
So  don't  drag  on  behind." 

They  tell  me  here  that  Booth  and  his  force  do  not  confine 
their  efforts  as  much  to  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  population  in 
the  worst  quarters  of  London  as  we  in  America  suppose. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  do  much  of  their  work  and  gather 
many  of  their  converts  among  the  plainer  class  of  the  labor- 
ing populations — the  very-  class  who  might  be  expected  to 
attend  ordinary  mission-chapels.  Xo  one  can  deny  that  the 
Salvationists  have  reached,  and  do  reach  and  rescue,  some 
of  the  vilest  of  the  vile.  Great  good  has  been  accomplished 
by  this  extraordinary  organization,  in  spite  of  such  flagrant 
faults  as  their  irreverence,  and  their  extravagant  ideas  about 
perfect  s an ctiti cation.  For  example,  they  head  a  hand-bill 
with  the  question  :  "  Why  pay  a  shilling  for  lamb  when  you 
can  have  the  Lamb  of  God  for  nothing?"  Many  other 
heinous  expressions,  bordering  very  closely  on  blasphemy, 
appear  in  their  War-Cry,  and  are  heard  in  their  meetings. 
That  there  may  be  no  irreverent  intention  does  not  excuse 
some  of  these  blood-chilling  utterances. 

General  and  Mrs.  Booth  are— together — a  perfect  autocrat, 
and  control  everything.  They  receive  and  disburse  about 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  appoint  all  the  offi- 
cers, and  remove  majors,  and  captains,  and  "  hallelujah 
lasses"  at  their  own  pleasure.  While  they  may  not  abuse 
this  supreme  and  irresponsible  power,  yet  they  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  some  other  generalissimo  who  might  make  the 
Army  very  mischievous  and  dangerous.  It  is  proposed  to 
organize  a  Salvation  Navy  among  sailors. 

I  have  criticised  frankly  the  faults  of  this  singular  organ- 
ization, because  I  wish  them  well,  and  hope  to  see  their  ex- 
crescences pruned  oft".  That  this  colossal  city  needs  all  the 
salt  they  can  furnish  goes  without  saying.  Drunkenness 
still  abounds  ;  on  every  Sunday  evening,  from  five  o'clock 
till  midnight,  thirteen  thousand  dramshops  are  in  full  blast, 
and  the  number  of  well-dressed  women  who  pour  into  them 
is  astounding.  No  one  can  walk  the  Strand  at  a  late  hour, 
on  any  evening  of  the  week,  without  encountering  the  same 
solid  undiminished  procession  of  prostitutes.  They  number 
over  sixty  thousand  ;  and  behind  them  lie  thousands  more 
who  really  eat  the  bread  of  sin  and  shame  without  going  out 
into  the  public  streets. 

How  much  permanent  good  may  grow  out  of  the  agitation 
raised  by  the  revelation  of  the  Pall  Mall.  Gazette  does  not 
yet  appear.  The  criminal  laws  will  be  amended  ;  the  perils 
to  which  young  girls  from  the  rural  districts  are  exposed  will 
be  more  widely  known ;  some  aid  will  be  given  to  the  "  White 
Cross"  movement;  but  the  monstrous  iniquity  itself  is  a 
leviathan  not  easily  subdued.  The  temperance  cause  makes 
most  gratifying  headway  among  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  ;  but  it  has  not  penetrated  to  any  just  degree  the 
reeking  mass  of  rottenness,  to  which  belong  the  thieves,  the 
vagabonds,  the  publicans,  and  the  harlots. 


A  member  of  Congress,  who  was  a  cavalry  officer  during 
the  war,  visited  the  new  Pension  Building  the  other  day  for 
the  first  time  and  had  to  be  taken  away  in  an  ambulance. 
He  is  said  to  have  made  the  discovery  that  every  cavalry- 
man in  the  terra-cotta  bas-relief  frieze  around  the  building  is 
holding  the  reins  in  the  right  instead  of  the  left  hand. 


Cholera  failed  to  strike  a  single  one  of  the  four  thousand 
women  employed  in  the  National  Tobacco  Factory'  at 
Valencia,  Spain,  though  the  disease  raged  violently  in  that 
city,  and  the  Medical  World  recalls  the  fact  that  tobacco- 
workers  were  noticed  to  enjoy  exemption  from  attack  during 
an  epidemic  at  Amsterdam. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


BARON     VON     STEINBACH'S    SOUL. 


Some  Account  of  the  Strange  Vicissitudes  through  which  it  Passed. 


"And  you  are  convinced  there  is  a  soul?  echoed  a  chorus 
of  some  half  dozen  voices,  in  response  to  a  remark  from  one 
of  the  company  seated  in  my  friend  Baker's  rooms  the  other 
evening. 

"  I  am  convinced,"  gravely  returned  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed, "  of  the  existence  of  a  soul,  if  by  a  soul  you  mean  an 
individual  entity,  associated  with  the  body,  but  separable 
from  it ;  when  thus  separated,  conscious  of  its  own  individual- 
ity, retaining  its  bodily  appearance,  retaining  all  its  intel- 
lectual faculties,  endowed  with  different  relations  towaid 
the  world  of  matter;  in  short,  possessed  of  many  of  the  feat- 
ures with  which  the  legendary  lore  of  all  nations  has  invested 
ghosts  or  spirits." 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  you  are  convinced,"  said  a  young 
clergyman  who  happened  to  be  present.  "I,  too,  am  con- 
vinced of  the  existence  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  the  nature 
of  that  existence  is  measurably  akin  to  what  you  have  de- 
scribed. But  its  existence  is  apparent  only  to  the  eye  of 
laith.  It  is  not  demonstrable  by  either  pure  reason  or  scien- 
tific experient." 

"  And  it  is  just  for  that  reason,"  interjected  our  host  Baker, 
a  young  physician  of  some  repute,  "for  the  reason,  I  mean, 
that  it  can  not  be  demonstrated  by  science,  that  I  deny  the 
existence  of  what  you  call  a  soul.  I  hold  that  no  one  can 
prove  the  existence  of  any  function  or  faculty  pertaining  to 
the  human  body  after  the  death  of  that  body.  I  can  not  con- 
ceive of  a  being  receiving  impressions,  for  instance,  without 
organs  of  sense  to  transmit  them  and  a  brain  to  register  them 
upon.  I  think  the  whole  subject  is  outside  of  the  domain  of 
philosophic  inquiry,  and  I  vote  we  dismiss  it.  Theologically 
speaking,  it  is,  of  course,  open  to  consideration,  but  1  don't 
think  we  are  in  a  humor  to  discuss  it  from  that  side  to-night." 

"  But,  perhaps,"  I  suggested,  "  this  gentleman  who  has 
just  asserted  his  convictions" — he  was  a  young  German 
nobleman  traveling  for  pleasure,  and  had  been  introduced 
for  the  first  time  by  a  friend  that  evening — "  may  have  some- 
thing to  tell  us  in  this  connection  which,  if  not  absolute  con- 
clusive testimony,  may  nevertheless  be  instructive  and  inter- 
esting." 

And  so  it  was  agreed  that  the  Baron  von  Steinbach,  who 
hadjust  stated  his  convictions  in  such  impressive  language, 
should  give  us  his  reasons  therefor,  which  he  proceeded  to 
do,  as  follows : 

The  Baron's  Story. 

All  my  life,  gentlemen,  I  have  been  a  mystic,  and  a  student 
of  what  are  termed  the  occult  phenomena  of  nature.  I  have 
also  devoted  much  time  to  metaphysical  speculation  concern- 
ing the  existence  of  man,  the  reason  of  his  being,  his  whence 
and  his  whither.  I  have  studied  the  ancient  writers  on 
astrology,  alchemy,  and  magic,  and  am  compelled  to  confess 
that,  while  their  ambition  was  daring  and  their  imagination 
brilliant,  they  had  no  sure  scientific  ground  to  stand  upon, 
and  consequently  all  their  efforts  directed  toward  the  investi- 
gation of  the  laws  of  nature  w-.re  without  result,  while  they 
undoubtedly  had  an  inkling  of  tne  higher  knowledge,  and  an 
idea  of  what  it  might  lead  to  and  what  it  should  aim  at.  Then- 
aims  were  too  ambitious  for  their  resources,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  their  knowledge  of  and  mastery  over  the  ordinary 
laws  of  chemistry  and  physics  were  puerile,  insufficient,  and 
erroneous.  I  felt,  nevertheless,  that  their  investigations  and 
experiments  had  failed,  not  from  the  inherent  falsity  or  impos- 
sibility of  their  ideas,  but  from  their  inability  to  carry  them 
out  by  scientific  method.  The  dream  of  the  alchemist,  that 
he  could  make  gold  from  other  so-called  inferior  metals, 
was  nothing  but  another  form  of  the  idea  that  the  most 
advanced  physicists  of  the  present  day  are  beginning  to 
accept — namely,  that  the  so-called  simple  elements  appertain- 
ing to  our  planet  are,  in  reality,  resolvable  into  still  fewer  and 
simpler  forms  of  matter — perhaps  into  one  single  form — 
basing  their  hypothesis  on  the  spectrum  analysis  of  the 
remote  nebulas,  one  of  which  even  now  seems  to  be  condens- 
ing into  a  material  system  before  our  gaze.  Reflections  of 
this  nature  have  led  me,  since  leaving  college,  to  seek  out  and 
associate  with  such  men  as  possess,  besides  an  exact  scien- 
tific training  in  chemistry  and  physics  as  practiced  in  our 
modern  schools,  a  breadth  of  view  that  draws  them  from  the 
beaten  track  and  leads  them  to  apply  their  exact  knowledge 
to  solving  the  problems  of  the  unknown.  Such  men,  however, 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  I  confess  it  was  with  some  sur- 
prise that  here,  in  your  city  of  San  Francisco,  1,  the  other 
day,  accidentally  came  across  one — a  countryman  of  my  own — 
who  realized  in  himself  the  conditions  I  had  been  looking 
for.  Professor  Vehr — you  may  chance  to  have  heard  of  him — 
is  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  remarkable 
experience  I  am  going  to  relate — an  experience,  I  may  add, 
which  so  far  as  I  can  judge  came  near  costing  my  life,  and 
which  I  shall  be  very  careful,  under  any  circumstances,  about 
renewing  again.  As  it  is,  my  hair,  as  you  see,  is  white.  A 
week  ago  it  was  glossy  brown.  Such  changes  do  not  occur 
save  under  some  fierce  emotional  trial.  You  shall  judge  for 
yourselves  whether  the  production  of  such  an  intense  result 
was  justified  by  mine. 

My  acquaintance  with  Professor  Vehr  began  casually 
about  two  weeks  ago  at  one  of  the  comfortable  German  clubs 
which  are  a  feature  of  your  city.  A  community  of  tastes 
speedily  caused  our  acquaintance  to  become  intimate,  and, 
after  a  day  or  two  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  an  in- 
mate of  his  house  during  my  sojourn  here,  which  I  gladly 
availed  myself  of,  partly  because  I  am  naturally  of  a  domestic 
disposition,  and  partly  because  it  gave  me  freer  opportunity 
of  investigation  into  those  branches  of  science  in  which  the 
professor  is  at  present  principally  conducting  his  experiments 
— chemistry  and  electricity.  His  family,  I  should  add,  con- 
sists of  a  wife  and  daughter,  who  joined  him  from  Germany 
a  few  months  ago,  the  professor  having  decided  to  make  a 
longer  stay  than  he  originally  intended.  I  received  a  true 
German  welcome  from  the  ladies,  and  I  will  admit  that,  in 
spite  of  my  scientific  tendencies,  the  bright  eyes  of  the  Frau- 
lein  Bertha  might  have  made  even  a  greater  impression  on 
me  than  than  they  did,  had  not  the  memory  of  even  a  sweeter 
girl  at  home,  to  whom  I  am  betrothed,  neutralized,  chemi- 
cally speaking,  their  influence.  So,  you  see,  gentlemen,  that 
my  love  of  science  has  not  actually  nullified  my  emotional 
faculties. 


It  will  not  surprise  you,  after  what  I  have  said  about  the 
professor  and  myself,  to  be  told  that  the  subject  of  the  exist- 
ence and  nature  of  the  human  soul  entered,  almost  from  the 
first,  into  our  discussions.  I  was  interested  and  delighted  to 
find  that  the  professor  regarded  the  soul  in  a  material  light; 
in  other  words,  quite  as  material  in  its  nature  as  the  body, 
and  only  differing  from  the  latter  in  the  collocation  of  its 
atoms.  He  held  the  thesis,  to  which  I  have  already  said 
our  modern  school  of  science  is  gradually  drifting,  that  all 
the  metals  and  gases  which  we  call  elementary  substances, 
because  we  are  unable  by  any  means  in  our  power  to  reduce 
them  to  simpler  forms,  are  really  compound  substances,  dif- 
fering only  in  the  collocation  of  their  atoms;  and  that  all  of 
them  are,  under  certain  conditions,  reducible  to  a  homogene- 
ous gaseous  matter,  and  that  with  this  form  of  matter  the 
"  soul  matter,"  as  he  termed  it,  is  identical. 

"You  will  see,"  said  he,  one  day,  "how  simple  the  con- 
struction of  the  universe  and  the  relation  of  mind  to  matter 
become,  when  looked  at  in  this  manner.  Your  body,  as  you 
are  aware,  consists  of  a  number  of  elements — oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, carbon, nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  whatnot.  Very  good. 
All  these  elements  are,  by  my  hypothesis  reducible,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  one  ;  and  that  one  we  shall  call,  for  con- 
venience, the  ( soul-element.'  Very  well.  All  that  is  required 
is  to  provide  the  necessary  conditions  and  convert  the  body 
into  the  soul.  This  would  be  the  ordinary  chemical  method 
of  going  about  the  work.  But  nature  does  not  demand  this. 
When  you  die,  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  so-called  ele- 
ments composing  your  body  passes  off  in  the  form  of  the 
'soul-element.'  How  do  I  know  this?  1  will  tell  you.  You 
must  not  suppose*that  the  soul  of  a  man — or,  for  that  matter, 
of  a  beast,  for  they  are  similarly  constructed — is  impondera- 
ble. I  will  not  weary  you,  at  present,  with  the  details  by 
which  I  arranged  that  a  certain  hospital  bed  stood  upon  a 
mechanism  which  registered  its  weight  to  the  fraction  of  a 
grain.  I  will  merely  say  that  all  patients  who  have  died 
upon  that  bed  were  lighter  the  moment  after  dissolution  than 
the  moment  before;  and  allowing  for  the  weight  of  the  air 
'contained  in  the  lungs,  I  have  found  the  average  weight  of 
the  human  soul  to  be  rather  more  than  two  grains,  or  about 
equal  to  one  hundred  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen,  the  lightest 
gas  we  know;  a  proportion  which,  considering  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  the  average  body,  proves  the  '  soul-element J  to  be 
very  light  indeed. 

"But  it  is  of  the 'soul-element' in  its  concrete  form — in 
other  words,  of  the  individual  soul  which  man,  in  common 
with  every  other  living  organism,  possesses — that  we  have 
most  to  do,  and  it  is  to  the  nature  of  this  individual  soul  that 
my  researches  have  been  most  directed.  I  have  found  it  to 
possess  many  remarkable  properties.  In  the  first  place,  as 
it  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the  material  organism 
to  which  it  belongs  from  its  earliest  embryotic  stages,  it  has 
acquired  the  shape,  the  appearance,  the  peculiarities,  exter- 
nal and  internal,  of  that  organism ;  it  has  grown  up  with  it ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  its  exact  spiritual  counterpart  in  every  respect.  It 
is  further  so  indissolubly  interwoven  with  the  tissues  of  its 
material  organism  as  to  be  inseparable  from  it,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  except  at  the  death  of  the  latter.  It  then 
assumes  an  independent  existence,  preserving  all  the  features, 
attributes,  and  characteristics  acquired  by  its  material  or- 
ganism during  life.  But  I  have  discovered  that  there  are 
conditions  under  which  it  may  be  temporarily  separated  from 
its  organism  during  the  latteiJs  life.  I  have  discovered 
that  the  'soul-element'  bears  a  very  close  relation  to  the 
fluid,  or  force,  which  we  term  electricity,  and  has  a  strong  af- 
finity for  it.  By  taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  I  have  con- 
structed an  apparatus  whereby  the  'soul-element '  may  be 
abstracted  or  withdrawn  from  its  organism,  whatever  that 
organism  may  be,  animal  or  vegetable — a  man,  a  dog,  or  a 
potato,  it  matters  not.  You  have  heard  the  metaphorical  ex- 
pression— a  man  with  the  soul  of  a  potato,  implying,  of 
course,  that  the  man  has  no  soul  at  all.  It  is  another  inex- 
actness of  language  which  will  give  way  before  the  dawn  of 
scientific  knowledge ;  for,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  baron,  that  a 
potato  has  its  spiritual  effigies  of  'soul-elements'  as  much  as 
you  have;  not  so  prepossessing  in  appearance,  perhaps,  as 
that  of  a  lily  or  a  rose,  but  as  perfect  nevertheless  as  either, 
for  nature  exercises  no  partiality  toward  her  children,  and 
the  relations  between  the  spiritual  and  material  worlds  are 
the  same  for  the  moss  or  the  mollusk  as  the  man. 

"But  come,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  door,  "actual 
demonstration  is  better  than  volumes  of  assertion.  Come, 
and  I  will  prove  to  you  the  truth  of  what  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about,"  and  he  led  the  way  to  an  apartment  used  for  con- 
ducting the  more  important  of  his  experiments.  Upon  en- 
tering, he  directed  my  attention  to  a  sort  of  raised  dais  near 
one  end.  on  which  stood  a  peculiar-looking  chair,  seemingly 
made  of  metal.  In  front  of  the  chair  stood  a  glass  slab 
about  two  feet  square,  suggesting,  from  the  position  it  occu- 
pied, the  idea  of  a  footstool.  As  we  came  nearer,  I  saw  that 
two  metal  plates  had  been  let  into  the  upper  surface  of  the 
glass,  so  that  they  ran  parallel  to  each  other  across  its  face 
in  the  direction  of  the  chair.  At  the  side  of  the  slab  farthest 
from  the  chair  these  plates  ended  in  rods  projecting  a  few- 
inches  beyond  the  edge.  Stooping  down,  the  professor 
pointed  out  a  third  rod  formed  like  the  letter  T,  the  leg  of 
which  ran  into  the  side  of  the  slab  between  the  rods,  while 
the  cross  portion  abutted  against  them. 

"This,"  explained  the  professor,  "serves  to  make  or  break 
the  magnetic  connection  between  the  plates,  and  once  the 
central  rod  with  which,  of  course,  the  cross  part  turns,  is  set 
in  motion,  the  connection  will  be  broken-  and  will  not  be  re- 
newed until  the  pivoting  rod  has  performed  half  a  revolu- 
tion, when  the  limbs  of  the  cross-rod  will  again  abut  upon 
the  rods  projecting  from  the  slab.  There  is  a  small  dynamo- 
electric  machine  of  peculiar  construction  let  into  the  slab, 
which  serves  to  give  motion  to  the  connecting  piece  as  well 
as  to  transrriit  a  current  to  the  metal  bands  that  lie  upon  the 
glass.  By  turning  this  button — so — I  can  regulate  the  time 
that  elapses  between  the  break  and  renewal  of  the  connec- 
tion, from  a  minute  to  an  hour  or  more,  if  necessary.  Sim- 
ple, isn't  it  ?"  he  asked,  casting  an  approving  glance  at  the 
apparatus.  Then  stooping  down  in  pat  a  little,  common- 
looking  dog  that  had  followed  us  into  the  room,  and  now 
stood  by  wagging  its  tail,  with  what  seemed  almost  like  a 
critical  look  at  the  apparatus  akin  to  his  own,  said: 

"  Yes,  Fuchslein,  if  you  could  only  speak,  you  could  tell 
us  something  about  it,  couldn't  you?  You  see,  Herr  Baron, 
1  have  experimented  on  Fuchslein,  among  others,  and  Fuchs- 


lein's  soul  has  many  times  been  separated  from  its 
hasn't  it,  Fuchslein?" 

The  little  terrier  looked  up  at  its   master  in  return  v 
judicial  eye,  as  it  seemed,  and  wagged  again  in  acquiesi 

"Would  you  like  to  see  Fuchslein's  soul?"  continue 
professor,  turning  to  me.  "  I  might  get  Bertha,  but  I 
objects.  She  doesn't  fancy  it  at  all.  And  my  wife!  J 
Gerechter  Himmel!  The  worthy  professorin  would  as 
think  of  standing  on  her  head  as  taking  part  in  wj 
calls  ridiculous  nonsense.  Alas,  Herr  Baron  !  it  is  c 
misfortune  of  scientific  men  to  be  united  to  women 
not  appreciate  us" — and  the  professor  slowly  shook  hi 
as  if  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  his  misfortune. 
Fuchslein,"  he  continued,  "  Fuchslein  never  objects. 
Fuchslein, Jump  up  on  the  stool!  There — keep  per 
still  now,"  he  went  on,  as  the  terrier  jumped  lightly  to  t! 
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of  the  glass  slab,  and  settled  itself  down  composedly       kW- 
the  metal  plates,  at  a  sign  from  its  master,  seeminglj 
prehending  perfectly  the  part  it  was  playing,  whicli  evj 
was  not  a  novel  one. 

"  Now,"  went  on  the  professor,  "  we  do  not  want  t- 
very  much  of  Fuchslein's  soul.  It  is  uninteresting.  I 
a  couple  of  minutes  will  suffice  to  show  us  all  that  wt 
learn  from  it,"  and  he-stooped  down,  and  handled  the  b 
which  he  had  just  said  regulated  the  duration  of  the  I 
in  the  contact  between  the  plate-rods  and  the  T-sh 
metal  piece  which  connected  them. 

"As  things  are  now,"  he  went  on,  "  Fuchslein's  soul 
very  soon  be  separated  from  his  body;  but,  so  far  as 
ward  appearances  go,  we  should  be  none  the  wiser, 
'soul-element'  is  not  apparent  to  the  human  eye;  it 
prints  no  picture  upon  the  retina,  unless  means  are  taki 
enable  it  to  do  so.  It  is  needful  that  Fuchslein's  sot 
projected  upon,  or  rather  within,  a  medium  which  givt 
apparent  coporeality  to  the  tenuous  element  of  which 
composed ;  and  such  a  medium  we  shall  now  proceed  tc 
nish,"  said  the  professor,  walking  to  one  side  and  arran 
what  looked  like  a  magic-lantern  supported  on  a  photc 
pher's  tripod-stand  some  feet  from  the  dais. 

"  Now,"  he  went  on,  "  as  it  is  essential  to  exclude  al 
traneous  light,  and  use  no  other  for  our  purpose  than  I 
this  instrument  supplies,  I  will  trouble  you,  Herr  Baroi 
close  the  shutters  of  all  the  windows  and  draw  the  curt; 
while  I  attend  to  my  light." 

I  did  as  desired,  and,  by  the  time  1  had  done,  all  that 
visible  in  the  room  was  a  bright  cone  of  bluish  light  w. 
issued  from  the  lantern,  which  now  stood  several  feet  bel 
the  metal  chair  and  glass  slab  already  described, 
streamed  across  the  dais,  partly  enveloping  the  chair, 
barely  reaching  as  low  down  as  the  slab  on  which  the 
lay.  This  cone  of  rays,  which,  if  it  had  been  received  u 
a  white  screen  at  the  other  side  of  the  dais,  would  have 
peared  as  a  large  circle  of  light,  fell  upon  a  curtain  of  he 
black  cloth  which  almost  totally  absorbed  the  rays,  and  I 
only  such  objects  were  visible  as  fell  within  the  limits  of 
cone. 

"The   light,"  explained  the  professor,  coming  over 
standing  by  me  after  he  had  directed  and  focused  the  ral 
h-is  satisfaction,  "is,  as  you  see,  blue.     It  is  the  only  1: 
upon  which  bodies  composed  of  the 'soul-element'  can  be  ] 
jected  so  as  to  be  visible  to  our  eyes.     I  assure  you,  h 
Baron,  that  I  consider  this  discovery  of  making  the  soul  I 
ble  to  the  human  eye  one  of  the  most  important  1  have 
made.     Even  after  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  the  soul 
composed  of  the  one  original  element  of  all  nature,  even  a 
I  had  proved  its  materiality  by  showing  that  it  possessed 
attribute  of  weight,  I  could  not  be  certain  what  was  its  fo 
whether  it  had  form  at  all,  or  whether  the  souls  of  every  s 
cies  of  organic  life  were  of  similar  form — as  they  certffl 
were  of  similar  composition — unless  I  made  the  'soul-elemt 
conform  to  optical  laws.     The  white,  red,  and  prari|_ 
when  I  tried  them,  would  not  unlock  the  spectral  myst< 
and  it  was  with  but  faint  hopes  that  I,  last  of  all,  tried 
violet.     What  was  my  delight  to  see  the  mystery  at   len; 
yield  to  my  perseverance!     Fuchslein's  soul  was  the  fits 
be  i-endered  visible  to  mortal  eye.     That  was  two  mon 
ago.     My  joy  knew  no  bounds  when  1  discovered  that  om 
the  grandest  secrets  of  nature  had  been  unlocked,  and  tl 
too,  by  my  unaided  efforts,  with  the  assistance  of  only 
faithful  dog." 

Restraining  his  emotion  at  the  memory  of  this  achie 
ment,  the  professor  looked  at  his  watch,  and  proceeded  : 

"About  three  minutes  have  passed  since  Fuchslein  tc 
his  position  on  the  stool.  It  generally  takes  from  four  to! 
to  effect  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  its  organism.  H 
is  this  separation  effected?  Ah!  There  comes  in  the  p 
of  the  affinity  I  mentioned  as  existing  between  the  '  soiil-e 
ment '  and  the  electric  fluid.  Fuchslein's  body  is,  as  you  s 
resting  upon  the  metal  plates.  Each  of  these  plates  ten 
nates  in  a  rod.  The  twin  rods  arc  at  this  moment  conned 
by  the  cross-piece  of  the  T-shaped  joint,  down  the  lea 
which  run  insulated  wires  to  the  battery  in  the  stool.  Th 
you  see,  at  the  present  moment  it  is  Fuchslein's  body  tl 
completes  the  circuit  from  the  battery.  1  will  not  now  eni 
into  the  explanation  why  the  current  produces  the  effect  I 
will  presently  witness.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  U  ow  ing  to  t 
materials  from  which  the  fluid  is  generated.  But  hark! 
you  hear  that  gentle  whirring  sound?  Do  you  see  by 
faint  light  that  the  joint  is  beginning  to  turn,  and  thai  t 
connection  has  been  broken  between  the  rods  at  tin-  end 
the  stool  ?  That  is  the  sign  that  Fuchslein's  body  has  t 
come  fully  charged  with  the  fluid.  Look  now  at  the  ligl 
cone." 

1  did  so,  and  a  very  strange  spectacle  met  my  gaze,  fro 
the  body  of  the  dog,  which  rested  passively  upon  the  sfl 
apparently  asleep,  there  rosc~or  emanated  a  spectral  outlin 
Slowly  and  gradually  the  spectral  apparition  rose  into  thea 
until  the  perfect  image  of  the  dog  appeared  within  the  ra 
of  the  cone.  It  was  the  image  ol  Fuchslein  standing  on  t 
alert,  with  intelligence  in  his  eye  ami  his  ears  p 
though  awaiting  a  command  from  his  master  The  ima 
was  as  plain  and  palpable  as  the  sleeping  dog  beneath  ii,;u 
even  as  1  looked  it  turned  its  head,  but  did  not  movi  from 
position  of  attention. 

"There!"    said   the   professor,  triumphantly.     "There 
Fuchslein's  soul.     Do  you  ask   why  it  slays  there  and  do 
not  move?     I  will  tell  you.    All  souls  separated  from  tin 
organisms  are  free   to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own   wills 
inclinations  to  the  extent  of  their  will  power.     If  their  wil 
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ave  to  admit  one's  self  mistaken  is  never  an  agree- 
■k-  and  especially  when  the  error  has  been  one  of 
nt'in  the  estimation  one  had  formed  of  a  fellow-man. 
Mr.  Phelps,  the  United  States  Minister,  took  up  his 
oe  at  the  American  Embassy  in  London  Square  last 
ad  shortly  afterward  was  heard  to  speak  at  the  Lord 
I  dinner  to  the  ludges,  every  American  must  have 
a  long  breath  of  relief  at  the  thought  that  at  last  a 
i  fervfd  American  had  come  to  represent  their  great 
rious  country ;  that  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Phelps  a  re- 
r  contrast  was  to  be  found  to  the  aristocratic  and 
intim'  Mr.  Lowell,  the  dinner-eating  and  earl-fondling 
»  Johnson,  the  nobility-imitating  Edwards  Pierre- 
nd  the  "  poker-sharp  "  General  Schenck.  In  the  ut- 
s  which  fell  from  his  lips  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  enter- 
it,  and  subsequently  at  Mr.  Cyrus  Field's  Fourth  of 
inquet,  though  there  might  have  been  a  strong  flavor 
,-ire  to  please  his  entertainers  by  rubbing  the  fur  the 
ray  there  was  naught  that  the  observance  of  diplo- 
ivility  did  not  justify,  and  certainly  no  word  of  praise 
land  at  the  expense  of  America. 

post  of  United  States  Ministerto  the  Court  of  St.  James 
seem  to  have  a  peculiar  effect  on  men.  Let  them  be 
so  republican  in  spirit  and  democratic  m  principle 
hey  arrive,  they  will  gradually  "  wear  ship  "  and  find 

0  admire  in  monarchical  institutions.     The  conversion 
take  place  all  at  once,  but  the  insidious  influences  of 

'irroundings  will  soon  make  themselves  felt,  and  in  a 

•d  little  ways,  most  generally  in  speeches— for  that 

to  be  the  chief  medium  of  making  themselves  known 

land   which  American  ministers  adopt— will  be  the 

sof  veering  round  display  itself.      I  think  that  were  it 

4»We  whose  non-observance  would  result  in  a  recall, 

1)  United  States  minister  to  England  should  be  a  guest 

I-  banquet,  dinner,  luncheon,  dejeuner,  supper,  or  any 

f  foment  public  or  private,  where  speeches  were  made, 

lino  time  or  place,  under  any  pretense  whatsoever, 

Iftident  in  England  as  United  States  Minister,  make  a 

1  of  any  kind,  except  when  called  upon  to  do  so  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties,  it  would,  I  fancy,  put 

to  the  international  "  gush  "  which  ministers  of  late 
have  indulged  in  so  lavishly,  and  would  for  that  reason 
talking  politicians  from  accepting  the  post.      I    don  t 
to  say  that  the  shutting  down  of  the  dinmg-out  ot  an 
can  minister  would  not  take  nine-tenths  of  his  occupa- 
rom  him,  for  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  conceive 
in  the  duties  of  the  office  lie.      Except  in  most   rare 
I   there  is  no  real  necessity  for  any  diplomatic  business 
1  transacted  between  America  and  England.     1  here  can 
be  a  casus  belli  between  the  countries.     At  all  events, 
'  ,ance  of  one  arising  is  so  remote  as  to  be  equivalent  to 
impossible.     But  suppose  some  international  contro- 
did spring  up,  it  could  always  be  attended  to  and  man- 
i  ay  special  commissioners  like  those  appointed  to  settle 
I  labama  claims.     Why  keep  a  most  unnecessary  office 
stence  at  the  expense  of  American  tax-payers,  merely 
le  United  States  shall  have  three  or  four  men  (gener- 
bout  as  thoroughly  K«-American  in  their  ways  as  men 
be)  to  represent  them  at  court  drawing-rooms,  levees, 
alls  at   Buckingham  Palace  and  Marlborough  House? 
that  seems  to  be  the  sum  total  of  the  duties  performed 
e  minister,  his  secretaries  of  legation,  and  "  naval  at- 
"  ;  except,  of  course,  the  attending  of  the  dinners  and 
jets  aforesaid,  and  the  speech-making  thereat. 
d  now  I  would  wish  to  point  out  more  explicitly  wherein 
3helps  has,  to  say  the  least,  laid  himself  open  to  strong 
ism  and  (I  should  be  quite  inclined  to  hope  with  some 
-ican  gentlemen  in  England)  to  rebuke,  from  his  govern- 
On  Thursday  of  last  week  he  was  invited  to  be  pres- 
et   the  Cullers'  Feast  at  Sheffield,  a  banquet  given  in 
r  of  Randolph   Churchill.     As  the  guests  were  to  m- 
•  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Rutland,  the  Earl  ot  Wham- 
Lord   Denman,  and  several  members   ot  Parliament, 
'speeches  were  to  be  made  in  response  to  toasts,  Mr. 
ps  accepted  the  invitation,  and  went.     On  his  way  the 
passed  through  Rugby,  and  at  a  place  called  Clifton-on- 
,more,near  that  famous  railway  junction,  he  was  invited 
eak  his  journey  for  an  hour  or  so  and  open  a  working- 
s  club      As  the  ceremony  would  naturally  involve  the 
ing  of  a  speech,  and  as  it  further  appeared  that  an  ad- 
i  was  to  be  presented  to  him  which  would  necessitate  a 
,  (a  speech),  why,  Mr.   Phelps  accepted  this  invitation 
Now,  it  is  of  the  language  which  Mr.  Phelps  used  in 
reply  and  of  the  sentiments  which  that  language  was 
loyed  to  express,  that  I  distinctly  and  unqualifiedly  com- 
i;  and,  as  1  have  said,  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if 
American  government  does  not  take  notice  of  it.     What 
motive  could  have  been  for  underrating  and  running 
n  his  own  country,  and  showing  up  the  weak  points  of  a 
iblican  form  of  government,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture, 
■  ss  his  object  was  to  curry  favor  with  the  Conservatives 
Dower  just  now.     It  would  be  bad  enough  for  a  private 
Mzrican  citizen  traveling  in  England  to  give  expression  to 
k  iments  of  such  a  character.     One  would  suppose  that 
1  object  of  the  embassy  in  London  was  to  uphold  the  dig- 
0    of  America,  and  that  its  officials  should  be  the  first  to 
6  nt  the  slightest  hint  at  weakness  in  any  shape  in  the 
fa-ished  land  of  their  birth.     In  contemplating   the   "be- 
lt in/  i  if  the  nest,"  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  the 
f>  jl°bird"  in  the  person   of  the   United    States    Minister 
h  self.     Vet  so  it  is;  and  so  pointed  were  his  remarks,  and 
£  unqualified  in  their  meaning,  that  the  leading  Tory  news- 
fa  er— the  organ  of  the  party,  in  fact — found  material  in 
B  n  for  a  strong  political  leader,  and  used  Mr.  Phelps's 
n  ,t  unwise  and  groveling  admissions  as  arguments  in  favor 
la  he  superiority  of  a  monarchy  to  a  republic. 

:  need  not  go  over  Mr.  Phelps's  speech.  Doubtless,  you 
■n  f  have  heard  it  long  ere  this.  But  I  will  give  you  a  few 
9  -acts  from  the  aforesaid  Morning  Posts  leader  to  show 
it  capital  that  has  been  made  out  of  the  speech,  and,  inci- 
c. tally,  you  .vill  see  how  pernicious  its  effect  has  been.  I 
r.  d  not,  I  am  sure,  dwell  upon  the  bad  taste  of  a  foreign 
r  lister  indirectly  taking  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  a 
-iple  while   residing  among  them.      Forbidden  to  med- 


dle in  a  direct  manner  with  politics,  it  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Phelps  is  such  a  natural  politician  that  he  cannot  refrain 
from  sticking  his  nose  in  between  the  Conservatives  and 
Liberals,  and  "jawing"  to  them.  It  would  take  a  much 
more  able  man  than  he  to  stear  clear  of  offense  to  one  side 
or  the  other.  It  won't  do  to  preface  indirect  attacks  on 
I  iberal  principles  by  giving  vent  to  such  rubbishy  nonsense  as 
that  "  he  considered  that  both  great  political  parties  were 
doin"  their  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  country."  Did  any 
one  ever  hear  the  like?  Mr.  Phelps  is,  I  believe,  a  lawyer 
and  was  a  professor  of  law  at  Yale  College ;  and  law  is,  I 
further  understand,  about  as  logical  a  science  as  there  can 
be.  How  on  earth  can  two  parties  with  directly  antagonistic 
principles  and  purposes  both  be  right?  If  one  is  right  (it 
doesn't  m?tter  which),  must  not  the  other  be  wrong?  The 
two  sides  of  a  right-angle  cannot  be  geometrically  described 
as  parallel  lines.  But  whatever  nonsense  he  may  see  fit  to 
use  in  his  speeches,  he  has  no  right  to  mix  himself  up,  in  any 
manner,  in  English  politics.  He  is  paid  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year  by  the  United  States  government 
to  represent  America,  not  to  make  political  speeches  for  one 
party  or  the  other,  no  matter  what  he  may  say. 

That  this  particular  speech  has,  in  its  tone,  been  considered 
as  favoring  the  Conservatives,  no  better  evidence  can  be 
adduced  than  the  weight  it  is  given  by  their  organ,  and  the 
attention  its  editor  has  drawn  to  it.  Of  course,  the  leader 
"butters  up"  Mr.  Phelps  considerably.  That  of  itself  is 
another  proof  of  the  service  he  has  done  the  Conservative 
party.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  Morning  Posts  comments  on 
the  speech : 


THE   CHESS-PLAYER. 

All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addres.cd  to  "J.  E.  Tippett. 
P.  O.  Box  =s46,  San  Francisco,  Cal."  Original  problems,  games,  solutions, 
and  correspondence  on  Chess  matters  solicited. 


Problem  170.— By  S.  M.  Joseph,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

From  Milwaukee  Sunday  Telegraph   Tourney. 

White— King  at  K2;  Queen  at  K7;  RookalKRs;  Knights  at  K6, 

QB4;  Pawn  at  K3. 

Black— King  at  K5;  Rook  at  KR  sq ;  Bishop  at  KKti;  Knight  at 

QBsq;  Pawns  at  K4.  KKt5,  KR3.  KR5,  QB6. 

White  10  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Problem  171.— By  T.  B.  Rowland,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
BLACK. 


■  ■  It  causes  almost  a  sense  of  shame  to  contrast  the  United  States  Min- 
ister's straightforward  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  industrial  labor  with 
the  jargon  lately  promulgated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain." 

Considering  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Gladstone's  cabinet,  and  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  and 
cleverest  men  in  the  Liberal  ranks,  it  has  rather  a  peculiar 
look  to  have  the  United  States  Minister  quoted  as  opposed 
to  him  politically.  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  will 
think  about  it  himself;  and  I  wonder  what  President  Cleve- 
land will  think  about  it,  also.  Again,  says  the  Morning  Post, 
referring  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches : 

'•  It  will  be  well  for  the  deluded  listeners  who  swallowed  the  wonder- 
ful promises  of  giving  them  "  plenty  of  work  at  good  wages."  to  observe 
that  in  the  land  of  matured  democracy,  to  which  they  all  look  as  a  pat- 
tern   competition  is  even  keener  than  in  the  country  which  they  are 

taught  to  deem  so  unenlightened At  this  moment  a  distinguished 

politician,  who  has  seen  every  phase  of  the  democratic  movement,  and 
who  can  not  be  suspected  of  the  smallest  bias  towards  any  one  school  ol 
English  politicians,  comes  forward  with  a  plain  confession  of  the  inher- 
ent evils  which  dog  its  path. " 

Now,   setting  aside  the    "nest-befouling"   spirit   of  the 
speech,  and  the  inherent  want  of  national  pride  m  the  man 
who  made  it,  which  are  enough  of  themselves  to  condemn  it, 
one  looks  in  vain  for  any  necessary  motive  for  its  deliver- 
ance at  all.     It  was  apropos  of  nothing.     He  was  not  ad- 
dressing a  crowd  of  intending  emigrants  or  confessed  com- 
munists, to  whom  a  word  of  warning  or  restraint  would  have 
been  applicable,  but  a  contented  society  of  workmgmen  who 
had  succeeded  in  erecting  a  club-house  for  their  mutual  im- 
provement and  benefit.     Why  drag  in  a  subject  the  discus- 
sion of  which,  even  in  the  most  guarded  language,  must  have 
eiven  offense  to  one  party  or  the  other.     And  why,  m  that 
discussion,  belittle  the  land  of  his  birth  and  the  working  of 
its  government  ?     And  at  this  critical  political  juncture,  too, 
when  both  parties  are  straining  every  nerve  to  win  votes  for 
their  side  at  the  November  election.     Fancy  the  American 
minister,  of  all  people,  furnishing  the  Tories  with  a  campaign 
speech.     Imagine,  if  during  the  last  Presidential  contest  in 
America,  Mr.  Sackville  West  had  seen  fit  to  come  out  and 
make  a  speech  in  favor  of  the   Democrats  or  Republicans, 
what  would  have  been  thought  of  him  ?     Do  you  suppose  he 
would  have  retained  the  ambassadorship  five  minutes  after 
the  cable  had  reported  the  fact?     No,  indeed.     No  doubt 
Mr.  Phelps  has  already  seen  his  mistake,  and  is  satisfied,  too 
late,  that  he  has  put  his  foot  in  it.     But  that  won't  alter  the 
effect  it  has  had. 

This  speech  of  his  reminds  me  of  that  very  silly  book, 
"  Democracy,"  which  has  had  such  a  run  in  England.  But 
it  is  not  on  account  of  any  merit  in  the  book  itself  that  it  has 
had  such  a  sale,  but  because  it  made  little  of  the  workings  of 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  affected  to  show  up 
the  corruption  incidental  to  free  institutions  and  liberty. 
Every  word  it  said  against  republicanism  made  it  doubly 
dear  to  Tory  readers.  Whoever  wrote  the  book — I  have 
heard  its  authorship  attributed  to  two  Americans— can  feel 
that  in  the  real  estimation  of  proper-minded  people  he  is 
despised  ;  for  if.  he  is  American  he  has  made  a  little  money 
by  helping  people  to  point  with  derision  at  his  native 
land.  I  don't  think  you  would  find  any  Englishman  who 
would  have  written  such  a  book  as  "  Democracy  "—or  made 
such  a  speech  as  Mr.  Phelps— about  England.  They  are 
both  about  of  a  piece.  One  more  quotation  from  the  Morn- 
ing Post,  and  1  have  done : 

"There  is  at  present  an  inordinate  desire  for  the  forms  of  freedom 
without  any  corresponding  knowledge  of  how  to  adjust  them  so  as  to 
suit  realities.  Those  to  whom  Democracy  is  not  a  new  toy  have  evi- 
dently found  lhat  such  forms  may  as  readily  as  not  become  fetters. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  much  truth  in 
what  Mr.  Phelps  said  in  his  speech,  as  also,  for  all  I  know, 
in  "  Democracy."  But  one  doesn't  expect  an  American  to 
publish  it  to  the  world  if  it  be  in  the  least  prejudicial  to  his 
country.  Of  all  people,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the 
American  minister.  COCKAIGNE. 

London',  September  10,  1885. 


WHITE. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 
Note.— In  Problem  No.  169,  change  Bl.  P.  from  QR5  to  QR4. 


No.  158— 
No.  159— 


Solutions  of  Problems. 
-Kt  KB6 


B  Kt5  1— K  x  Kt  (a,  b) 

.  .-K  B5  2— K  Q4 

3 — R  K3  mates. 

(a)  1 i-K  K4  I  (b|  1 r-K  K4 

2— Kt  Q6        2— K  x  B  2— Kt  Q6        2-k  Q5 

3— R  K3  mates.  I        3— B  E*  males. 

Solutions  received :  Problems  Nos.  160  and  161,  from  H.  and  E. 
Bettman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Nos.  161,  162,  163,  and  164,  from  Jas. 
Harvey.  Nanaimo,  B.  C;  Nos.  164,  165,  166.  and  167,  from  V\.. 
Tombstone,  A.  T. ;  Nos.  159  to  16S,  inclusive,  from  U.  HarlneU,  Sa- 
linas City. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

T.  B.  Rowland,  Dublin.--!  appreciate  greatly  your  continued  favors. 
Exchanges  reach  me  rcsularlv.  and  are  very  welcome. 

J.  HL,  Nanaimo,  B.  C— In  No.  160.  if  1  Kt  K6.  then  1— MP  s  Kt. 
In  No.  165,  solution  incorrect.     Black  replies  1  -R  »  Q. 

U.  H. — Glad  to  welcome  you.     See  correction  to  Xo.  169. 


Game  No.  84. 
Twelfth  game  of  the   first   match   between    Messrs.    Harrwitz  and 
Horwitz,  played  January  2,  1847.     Game  and  notes  from  Chess  Players 
Chronicle. 

scotch  gambit. 


White. 

it— Kt  Q5 
12— Kt  x  Kt 
13-R  Q  sq  (b) 
14— B  KB4 
15— B  KK13 
16— P  Ks 
17— P  x  P  ch 
18— B  K5  ch 
19— B  x  R 
20 — Kt  K5  ch 


Black. 
11— KKt  K2 
12— K  x  Kt 
13-P  KB3 
14— P  KK14 
i5-PKK4(c) 
16— P  KR5 
17-K  x  P 
18— K  K13 
19— R  1  B 
Resigns  (d). 


D.  M.  Blake,  the  astronomer,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont, 
says  that  in  the  year  945  a  bright  star  appeared,  and  in 
course  of  time  was  lost  to  sight.  Again  in  1264  and  i;,=. 
as  well,  that  star,  or  another  celestial  object,  came  within 
ken.  Last  winter  Mr.  Blake  happened  to  note  that  the  star 
in  question  might  be  due  again  this  year,  314  years  having 
passed.  So  during  the  last  few  months  he  swept  the  sky 
with  his  glass,  and  on  August  27th  found  the  new-comer  in 
Andromeda.  Mr.  Blake  seems  to  be  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  reason  in  asserting  that  this  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
He  foretells  that  during  the  next  twelvemonth  it  will  grow  so 
bright  as  to  rival  Jupiter,  and  that  then  it  will  disappear,  not 
to  be  seen  again  until  another  period  of  314  years  shall  have 
passed. 


White.  Black. 

Horwilz.  Harrwitz. 

I— P  K4  I— P  K4 

2— Kt  KB3  2— Kt  QB3 

3— PQ+  3-PxP 

4_B  IJB4  4— B  QK15  ch 

S-P  QB3  5-P  x  P 

6—  Castles  6— P  Q3 

7— Q  K13  7— Q  K2 

S— B  QK15  8— B  QB4 

9— Kt  x  P  9—  B  03 

10— Q  R4  (a)         10— Q  Q2 
(at  The  attack  is  begun  and  kept  up  with  uncommon  spirit. 
(b)  Threatening  to  play  his  Kt  to  K5. 

c)  Quite  unavailing.     P  K.Rq.  mi^ht  have  been  of  some  service, 
(d)  In  this  game,  the  vigor  and  animation  of  Mr.  Horwitz  s  style  are 
shown  to  much  advantage.     His  competitor  is  utterly  routed  and  carried 
away,  with  hardly  an  effort  at  resistance,  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  as- 
sault. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Mackenzie  will  publish  shortly  his  conlcmplaled  work  en- 
titled. "Chess:  its  Poelrv  and  Prose."  containing  In  the  principles  of 
the  art  of  problem  composition,  discussing  seriatim  theme,  originality, 
beauty,  construction,  difficulty,  variety,  duals,  etc. ;  I2I  practical  com- 
position, illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  showing  step  by  step  the  process 
of  constructing  some  of  the  authors  best  problems;  (3)  a  selection  oi 
one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  authors  compositions,  including  about 
twenty  of  his  prize  problems  in  various  inlernational  problem  tourna- 
ments, direct  males,  sui-mates.  and  enigmatical  eccentricities,  all  on 
lar»e  diagrams,  with  solutions  and  critical  notes  on  the  reverse;  I4I  in- 
structions' on  the  an  of  solving,  illustrated  bv  diagrams;  (5)  a  glossary 
of  technical  terms,  marginal  notes  throughout,  and  a  copious  index. 
Also  10  meet  local  desires,  Elementary  Instructions,  whereby  lieginners 
mav  easily  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  and  scientific 
game  The  book  will  be  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  etc.. 
containing  about  430  pages.  Price  to  subscribers,  8s. ;  after  pub  .ration 
the  price  will  be  increased  to  10s.  6d.  Mr.  Mackenzie  s  world-wide 
reputation  in  chess  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  book  will  lie  a  valu- 
able addition  to  every  chess-player's  library,  and  we  hope  that  he  will 
receive  the  hearty  support  of  every  lover  of  the  game.  Mr.  Mackenzie  s 
address  is  Kingston.  Jamaica,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  forward  any 
subscriptions  which  may  be  sent  to  him  through  us. 

• 

Our  foreign  exchanges  announce  the  death  of  the  veteran  chess  play- 
er Herr  Bernard  Horwitz,  on  Saturday.  August  29th.  aged  seventy- 
eicht  years  Herr  Horwitz  had  been  identified  with  chess  for  more  than 
forty  years',  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  still  a  contributor  of  the 
end-games,  as  a  composer  of  which  he  became  famous.  In  conjunction 
with  Herr  Kling  he  published,  in  .851,  a  weekly  periodical called  The 
Chess-Player  which  ceased  after  the  fourth  volume  Shortly  allcrwara 
the  two  writers  published  their  "  Studies  on  End  Games."  a  standard 
work.  We  present  in  this  issue  a  short  game  played  by  the  deceased 
master  against  M.  Harrwitz,  as  a  specimen  of  his  chess  play. 

• 

Mr   D   E   Hervey.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Constitution  of 

the  Chess  Editors'  Association,  announces  that  the  committee  are  hard 
at  work,  and  that  the  Constitution  is  now  prepared  and  will  soon  oe 

reported  for  publication. 


8 


THE        ARGONAUT 


'THE    MIKADO." 


W.  S.  Gilbert's  Account  of  how    Sullivan  and    He   Wrote    the  Opera. 


Dramatists,  like  all  other  kinds  of  literary  workers,  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes— the  novices,  and  those 
who,  having  proved  their  ability  and  passed  the  chrysalis 
state,  have  brought  their  methods  into  a  stale  of  precision. 
An  interesting  description  of  the  work  of  this  latter  class  was 
contained  in  a  lengthy  article  published  some  time  ago  in  the 
New  York  Tribune^  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  the  collaborator  with 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  in  writing  "  Pinafore,"  "  The  Pirates," 
"  Patience,"  "  Iolanthe,"  and  finally  "  The  Mikado,"  all  writ- 
ten "to  order"  for  the  Savoy  Theatre  in  London.  Some  few 
extracts  will  be  interesting: 

"In  May.  1884,"  says  Mr.  Gilbert,  "  it  became  necessary  to  decide 
upon  a  subject  for  the  next  Savoy  opera.  A  Japanese  executioner's 
sword,  hanging  on  the  wall  of  my  library,  suggested  the  broad  idea 
upon  which  the  libretto  is  based.  A  Japanese  piece  would  afford  op- 
portunities for  picturesque  scenery  and  costumes,  and,  moreover,  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  had  ever  been  attempted  in  England.  There  were  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way,  but  none  of  them  appeared  to  be  insuperable,  and 
the  scneme  of  a  Japanese  piece  was  decided  upon.  It  was,  of  course, 
necessary  to  steer  clear  of  everything  that  we  had  already  done,  and  yet 
to  lit  our  company  with  parts  to  which  they  could  do  justice,  and  which 
would  do  justice  to  them.  As  the  principal  character  was  to  be  a 
Japanese  executioner,  it  was  obvious  that  he  must  be  represented  as  an 
exceptionally  tender-hearted  person,  whose  natural  instincts  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  nature  of  his  official  duties.  Then  it  became 
necessary  to  sketch  Pooh-Bah,  and  I  was  for  some  weeks  unable  to  in- 
vest his  character  with  distinctive  attributes  of  an  effective  description. 
In  an  early  drafc  of  the  plot  I  find  that  he  was  a  Remembrancer,  who 
was  engaged  by  Koko,  the  executioner,  to  check  that  gentleman's  len- 
dency  to  think  too  highly  of  himself,  by  continually  reminding  him  of 
injudicious  aeLs  and  speeches  of  which  he  had,  at  one  time  or  other, 
been  guilty.  Pooh-Bah  was  at  the  same  time  in  love  with  Koko's 
daughter,  and  iiis  natural  desire  to  conciliate  the  father  caused  him  to 
temper  his  irritating  duties  as  Remembrancer  with  a  profusion  of  states- 
man-like apologies.     This  device  was,  however,  soon  abandoned." 

In  like  manner  Mr.  Gilbert  goes  on  to  describe  the  devel- 
opment of  the  other  characters,  how  Nanki-Poo  gradually 
changed  from  an  Agent-in-Advance  of  a  strolling  theatrical 
company  to  the  son  of  the  Mikado,  and  transferred  his  af- 
fections from  Pitti-Singto  Yum- Yum  (the  latter  change  in 
deference  to  Sullivan's  wishes,  ''who  had  professional  rea- 
sons for  insisting  that  a  tenor  shall  always  fall  in  love  with 
a  soprano");  how  the  appearance  of  the  Mikado  was  de- 
ferred till  the  second  act,  as  that  is  the  proper  place  for  a 
striking  effect,  and  how  the  idea  of  the  three  Japanese 
school-girls  was  suggested  by  the  similarity  in  height  and 
figure  of  three  young  ladies  in  the  company. 

Two  characteristic  and  effective  scenes  were  next  required, 
and  the  court -yard  of  a  Japanese  palace  and  a  Japanese  gar- 
den were  decided  on.  Then  the  story  was  drawn  up  in  nar- 
rative form  and  divided  into  two  acts,  and  the  scenario  (the 
technical  name  for  the  skeleton  form  of  the  piece)  was  pre- 
pared. Twelve  essays  at  this  were  made,  the  final  one  be- 
ginning as  follows : 

Scene — A  Japanese  market-place.  (This  was  subsequently  altered, 
for  scenic  reasons,  to  the  court-yard  of  a  palace. }  Japanese  noblemen 
and  market  people  (men  and  women)  discovered. 

(The  market  people  were  subsequently  discarded,  as  it  was  thought 
advisable  not  to  "discover"  our  ladies,  but  to  reserve  their  entrance 
for  a  special  effect  later  on.) 

Chorus  of  nobles  and  market  people. 

Short  dialogue  leading  to  song,  in  which  Pish-Tush  explains  circum- 
stances under  which  Koko  was  appointed  Lord  High  Executioner. 

(This  song  was  subsequently  placed  after  Nanki-Poo's  entrance,  as, 
Nanki-Poo  being  a  stranger,  it  was  considered  more  workmanlike  to 
sing  the  song  conveying  this  information  to  him,  rather  than  to  people 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  known  all  about  it. ) 

Entrance  of  Nanki-Poo,  disguised  as  a  wandering  ballad-singer.  In 
reply  to  inquiries,  he  describes  himself  and  his  calling.  Sings  snatches 
of  half  a  dozen  ballads. 

(a)  A  verse  of  a  love-song. 

(h)  A  patriotic  song. 

(c)  A  drinking-song.     (Subsequently  dispensed  with.) 

(d)  A  sea-song. 

(e)  A  hunting-song.     (Subsequently  dispensed  wiih. ) 
To  him  enters  Pooh-Bah. 

And  so  forth,  through  the  two  acts. 

The  libretto  was  the  next  point  attacked.     Mr.  Gilbert 
gives  an  extract  from  it  in  its  first  form,  which  merely  carries 
on  the  action  in  the  fewest  possible  words : 
Enter  Nanki-Poo. 

Nanki — Where  is  Yum  Yum  ? 

Noble — Who  are  you? 

Nanki — Ballad -singer.     Listen.     (Sings). 

AJler  song,  enter  PiSH-Tt'SH. 

Pish — What  do  you  want  with  Yum  Yum? 

Nanki — I  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Band.  In  this  capacity  I  saw 
her  and  loved  her.  Found  she  was  betrothed  to  Ko-ko.  Fled.  Hear- 
ing he  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  returned.     Here  I  am. 

Pish—  He  was  not  beheaded,  but  made  Lord  High  Executioner. 

(Song,  telling  how). 

The  songs  of  the  first  act  are  now  written,  and  while  Sulli- 
van is  composing  the  music  to  them,  Gilbert  goes  on  with 
those  of  the  second  act.  While  they  are  in  the  composer's 
hands  the  author  proceeds  to  the  elaboration  of  the  libretto, 
which,  when  completed,  is  printed  with  the  music  and  read 
to  the  company.  After  this,  while  the  company  is  being 
drilled  in  the  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Frank  Collier,  Mr.  Gilbert  studies  the  arrangement  of 
details  and  the  "stage  business,"  with  the  help  of  miniature 
fac-simile  models  of  the  stage  and  the  various  sets  of  scenes. 
The  stage  rehearsals,  which  occupy  four  weeks,  now  follow. 

"  The  first  stage  rehearsal  is  rather  a  depressing  affair,"  says  Mr. 
Gilbert.  "The  principals  are  occupied  in  dealing  rather  with  the 
mechanical  details  of  exits,  entrances,  crosses,  sittings  down  and  get- 
tings  up,  and  the  dialogue  is  allowed  to  go  by  the  board.  The  chorus 
deals  only  with  broad  effects;  the  niceties  of  detail  are  passed  over  for 
the  time  being.  The  intention  of  the  first  rehearsal  is  to  convey  a  rough 
general  notion  of  the  relation  borne  to  each  other  by  the  various  char- 
acters in  the  piece,  and  if  this  is  accomplished  the  first  rehearsal  has 
served  its  end.  At  the  second  rehearsal  the  first  half  of  the  first  act  is 
dealt  with  microscopically,  and  the  'business'  to  be  introduced  into 
the  musical  numbers  is  roughly  sketched  out.  The  third  rehearsal  is 
concerned  with  the  second  half  of  act  one,  and  by  this  time  the  '  busi- 
ness' of  the  entire  act  is  practically  settled.  It  is  now  time  to  call  in 
the  ballet-master,  who  looks  on  during  one  rehearsal,  and  comes  the 
next  day  prepared  with  a  certain  number  of  dances,  which  he  teaches  to 
the  company  at  rehearsals  called  for  this  express  purpose.  As  soon  as 
the  details  for  the  first  act  are  roughly  settled,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
usually  attends  a  rehearsal  in  order  to  see  that  the  proposed  'business' 
is  not  inconsistent  with  his  musical  effects,  and  this  visit  generally 
results  in  a  certain  amount  of  re-arrangemcnt.  He  is  the  most  self- 
sacrificing  and  unselfish  of  composer^,  but  even  his  good-nature  is  not 
proof  against  an  arrangement  whereby  the  chorus  dance  a  wild  jig 
during  an  elaborate  cadenza  or  an  unaccompanied  quartet.     But  when 


a  composer  works  with  a  librettist  who  is  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  on  all 
musical  points,  he  is  not  unprepared  for  professional  solecisms  of  this 
description." 

At  this  point  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Gilbert  that  the  Japanese 
dances  would  be  improved  by  having  the  principal  ladies 
instructed  by  one  of  the  Japanese  female  attendants  of  the 
Japanese  village  in  the  "  Healtheries,"  and,  accordingly,  one 
was  obtained  who  proved  that  she  was  an  admirable  instruc- 
tress in  spite  of  her  limited  knowledge  of  English,  which  was, 
in  fact,  limited  to  "sixpence  each,"  the  price  of  the  cups  of 
tea  she  served  to  visitors  at  the  Japanese  village.  Then 
follow  the  dress  rehearsals,  the  first  of  which  is  always  a 
scene  of  confusion,  but  the  second,  with  its  lime-lights, 
orchestra,  scenery,  and  so  on,  is  practically  a  first  perform 
ance. 

"  And  yet  not  quite  that,"  adds  Mr.  Gilljcrt,  "  for  at  the  close  of  this 
last  rehearsal,  the  night  before  the  production  of  the  piece,  the  fearful 
thought  occurred  to  us  that  the  Mikado's  song,  in  the  second  act,  was 
extremely  poor  and  had  much  better  be  cut  out.  It  was  excellently 
sung  and  acted  by  Mr.  Temple,  but  the  merit  of  his  performance  seemed 
only  to  make  the  words  show  to  a  greater  disadvantage  by  reason  of  the 
contrast.  So,  at  least,  I  thought,  and  so  thought  my  collaborate/a'  at 
the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  We  broke  it  delicately  to  Mr.  Temple,  for  it 
was  his  only  song,  and  we  felt  that  he  would  have  good  ground  for 
complaint  if  we  took  it  from  him.  Mr.  Temple,  however,  most  cheer- 
fully resigned  the  son::,  and  it  was  publicly  announced  to  principals  and 
chorus  that  it  would  be  omitted.  Presently  half  a  dozen  gentluMR-a, 
journalists,  and  others,  who  had  witnessed  the  rehearsal,  came  to  us  in 
a  body  and  begged  us  to  restore  the  excised  number,  suggesting  that  it 
could  be  cut  out  after  the  first  performance,  if  it  was  then  thought  de- 
sirable to  do  so.  Their  wishes  prevailed,  and  a  message  was  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  chorus  (who  by  this  time  were  changing  their  clothes) 
that  the  Mikado's  song  would  be  sung  after  all.  As  we  were  leaving  the 
theatre,  a  few  minutes  later,  we  heard  three  ringing  cheers  from  the 
chorus  dressing-rooms.  On  inquiry  we  found  that  the  cheers  were  the 
outcome  of  their  gratification  at  the  restoration  of  the  song,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  most  successful  features  of  the  second  act.  They  were 
right,  and  we  were  wrong." 


The  Argument  and  the  Principal  Songs. 

"  Co^lum  non  animum  mutant,"  remarked  a  London  critic 
of  "The  Mikado,"  and  a  confrere  translated  "Gilbert  has 
Japanned  his  old  jokes."  This  may  to  a  certain  extent  be 
true,  for  there  is  a  certain  similarity  in  the  central  ideas  and 
even  in  the  characters  of  all  of  Gilbert's  creations;  but  in 
their  "japanned"  form  they  are  more  polished  and  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  more  enduring.  We  of  America  can  more 
readily  appreciate  the  humor  of  "The  Mikado,"  for  it  is  not 
a  satire  on  any  institution  or  custom  peculiar  to  England, 
and  which  consequently  requires  of  us  a  greater  or  less  exer- 
tion of  the  imagination  to  appreciate  its  points;  it  is  a  satire 
on  characters  and  foibles  to  be  found  in  all  countries. 

The  persons  of  the  opera  are:  The  Mikado;  Nanki-Poo, 
son  of  the  Mikado,  disguised  as  a  wandering  minstrel,  in  love 
with  Yum- Yum  ;  Ko-Ko,  Lord  High  Executioner  of  the  Town 
of  Titipu;  Pooh-Bah,  Lord  High  Everything  Else;  Pish- 
Tush,  a  noble  lord  ;  Yum- Yum,  Pitti-Sing,  Peep-Bo,  sisters, 
and  the  wards  of  Ko-Ko ;  and  Katisha,  an  elderly  lady  in 
love  with  Nanki-Poo. 

In  Act  I,  the  scene  is  the  court-yard  of  Ko-Ko's  palace  in 
Titipu.     Nobleman  are  discovered  in  attitudes  made  familiar 
to  the  world  by  Japanese  screens.     They  join  in  this  chorus : 
If  you  want  to  know  who  we  are, 

We  are  gentlemen  of  Japan ; 
On  many  a  vase  and  jar, 
On  many  a  screen  and  fan, 
We  figure  in  lively  paint. 
Our  attitude's  queer  and  quaint; 
You're  wrong  if  you  think  it  ain't. 

Enter  Nanki-Poo  in  his  disguise.     He  is  searching  for  his 
love.     He  sings  a  song  of  sundry  sentiments,  in  order  that 
his  miscellaneous  audience  may  be  gratified.     Here  is  the 
way  of  suiting  the  hearer  with  a  liking  for  the  sea; 
To  lay  aloft  in  a  howling  breeze 
May  tickle  a  landsman's  taste, 
But  the  happiest  hour  a  sailor  sees 
Is  when  he's  down 
At  an  inland  town 
With  his  Nancy  on  his  knees,  yeo-ho ! 

And  his  arm  around  her  waist. 
Then  man  the  capstan — off  we  go, 
As  the  fiddler  swings  us  round, 
With  a  yeo-heave-ho,  and  a  rum-be-low, 
Hurrah  for  the  homeward  bound ! 
He  tells  the  company  that  he  comes  to  ask  the  hand  of 
Yum- Yum,  having  heard  that  Ko-Ko,  who,  as  the   young 
lady's  guardian,  had  intended  to  marry  her  himself,  had  been 
condemned  to  death  for  flirting.     But  Pish-Tush  informs  him 
that  Ko-Ko  had  been  reprieved  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
High  Executioner  under  the  remarkable  circumstances  re- 
lated in  the  following  song: 

Our  great  Mikado,  virtuous  man, 
When  he  to  rule  our  land  began, 
Resolved  to  try 
A  plan  whereby 
Young  men  might  best  be  steadied. 
So  he  decreed,  in  words  succinct, 
That  all  who  flirted,  leered,  or  winked 
(Unless  connubially  linked), 
Should  forthwith  be  beheaded. 

Pish-Tush's  song,  however,  runs  on  to  say  that  executions 
became  so  numerous  that  Ko-Ko,  who  was  next  to  be  be- 
headed, was  appointed  headsman, because  he  could  not  "cut 
off  another's  head  until  he'd  cut  his  own  off."  And  thus  the 
bloody  work  of  the  headsman  was  stopped.  Pooh-Bah,  who 
also  explains  the  matter,  being  thanked  for  his  condescension 
in  speaking  to  a  minstrel,  replies  as  follows  : 

You  will  understand  this  when  I  tell  you  that  1  can  ttace  my  ancestry 
back  to  a  protoplasmal,  primordial,  atomic  globule.  I  was  born  sneer- 
ing. But  I  struggle  hard  10  overcome  this  defect.  When  all  the  great 
officers  of  State  resigned  in  a  body  because  they  were  too  proud  to 
serve  an  ex-tailor,  did  I  not  unhesitatingly  accept  all  their  posts  at  once? 
And  at  a  salary  !  A  Pooh-Bah  paid  for  his  services!  I,  a  salaried  min- 
ion 1     But  I  do  it !     It  revolts  me,  but  I  do  it ! 

Ko-Ko  and  suite  enter.  His  marriage  to  Yum-Yum  is 
soon  to  come  off,  and  as  that  maiden  and  her  sisters  are 
about  to  enter,  it  is  hinted  to  Poo- Bah  that  any  little  compli- 
ment on  his  part,  such  as  "  an  abject  grovel  in  a  character- 
istic Japanese  attitude,"  would  be  acceptable.  Enter  the 
young  ladies  singing: 

Three  little  maids  from  school  are  we, 

Pert  as  a  school-girl  well  can  be, 

Filled  to  the  brim  with  girlish  glee, 

Three  little  maids  from  school ! 

( D»>?<  ing.  )       Three  little  maids,  who,  all  unwary, 
Come  from  a  ladies'  seminary, 


Freed  from  its  genius  tutelary, 
{ Suddenly  demure.)    Three  little  maids  from  school! 

One  little  maiden  is  a  bride — Yum-Yum  , 
Two  little  maids  in  attendance  come — 
Three  little  maids  is  the  total  sum. 

Yum-Yum,  wondering  to  herself  why  everybody  Uv 
says : 

Sometimes  1  sit  and  wonder,  in  my  artless  Japanese  wfl 
that  1  am  so  much  more  attractive  than  anybody  else  in  tl 
world.  Can  this  be  vanity?  No !  Nature  is  lovely  and  rcjofc 
loveliness.     1  am  a  child  of  Nature,  and  take  after  my  met  her 

Nanki-Poo  interrupts  her  reflections.     She  loves* 
spile  of  her  betrothal  to  her  guardian,  but  she  dou 
right  of  a  poor  musician  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of 
Ko-Ko.     Hence  this  dialogue: 

Yum— Besides,  a  wandering  minstrel,  who  plays  a  wind  in 
outside  lea-houses,  is  hardly  a  fitting  husband  for  the  uard  e 
High  Executioner. 

Wthki   -What  if  it  should  prove  that,  after  all,  I  am  no  musi 

Yum — There!     1  was  certain  of  it  directly  I  heard  you  play! 

Ko-Ko's  dream  of  connubial  bliss  is  rudely  brokeni 
by  a  letter  from  the  Mikado.     The  sovereign,  notinj 
execution  has  taken  place  in  Titipu  for  a  year,  dec 
if  somebody  is  not  beheaded   within  a  month   thi 
Lord    High   Executioner  shall  be  abolished.     Ko 
despair,   because,  being  under  sentence  of  death, 
either  behead  himself  or  lose  his  office.     Pooh-Bah 
Tush,  asked  to  act  as  substitutes,  refuse,  because  th< 
want 
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To  sit  in  solemn  silence  in  a  dull,  dark  dock. 
In  a  pestilential  prison,   with  a  life-long  lock, 
Awaiting  the  sensation  of  a  short,   sharp  shock 
From  a  cheap  and  chippy  chopper  011  a  big  blacl 
Ko-Ko  bemoans  his  fate  and  sings  of  lots  of  oth< 
who  could  easily  be  dispensed  with : 

There's  the  nigger  serenade!"  and  the  others  of  his  race, 

And  the  piano  organist, 

I've  got  him  on  my  list, 
And  the  people  who  eat  peppermint  and  puff  it  in  your  U 

They  never  would  be  missed; 

They  never  would  be  missed. 
Then  the  idiot  who  praises  with  enthusiastic  tone 
All  centuries  but  this,  and  every  century  but  his  own 
And  the  lady  from  the  provinces  who  dresses  like  a  "guy 
And  who    '"doesn't  think  she  waltzes,  but  would  rather  lik 

And  that  singular  anomaly,    the  lady  novelist, 

I  don't  think  she'd  be  missed; 

I'm  sure  she'd  not  be  missed. 

Suddenly  he  is  seized  with  an  idea.  Knowing  tha 
Poo  wishes  to  kill  himself  because  he  has  been  reji 
Yum-Yum,  he  asks  the  minstrel  to  be  his  substitui 
scaffold,  and  pictures  to  him  the  delightful  feature 
ceremony,  as  follows : 

When  the  day  comes  there'll  be  a  grand  public  ceremonial, 
be  the  central  figure;  no  one  will  attempt  to  deprive  you  of  t 
tinction.  There'll  be  a  procession,  bands,  dead  march,  bells  tol 
the  girls  in  tears,  Yum-Yum  distracted.  Then,  when  it  isjjp 
general  rejoicing  and  a  display  of  fire-works  in  the  evening.  Yc 
see  them,  but  they'll  be  there  all  the  same. 

On  condition  that  Yum-Yum  shall  be  his  bride  foi 
weeks,  Nanki-Poo  consents,  and  is  congratulated  on 
proaching  nuptials  in'  these  lines  : 

As  in  three  weeks  you've  got  to  die, 

If  Ko-Ko  tells  us  true, 
'Twere  empty  compliment  to  cry 

Long  life  to  Nanki-Poo! 
But  as  you've  got  three  weeks  to  live 

As  fellow-citizen, 
This  toast  with  three  times  three  we'll  give, 
"  Long  life  to  you — till  then  I" 
To  this  follows  an  ensemble,  and  the  curtain  falls. 
In  Act   II,  the  scene  is  laid  in  Ko-Ko's  garden, 
Yum  is  discovered,  making   ready  for  her  weddi: 
attendant  maidens  sing. 

Braid  the  raven  hair — 

Weave  the  supple  tress- 
Deck  the  maiden  fair 
In  her  loveliness — 
Paint  the  pretty  face — 

Dye  the  coral  lip  — 
Emphasize  the  grace 

Of  her  ladyship! 
Art  and  nature  thus  allied. 
Go  to  make  a  pretty  bride. 
Her  dream  of  happiness  is  turned  to  misery  when  she 
that  the  law  requires  that  the  wife  of  every  married  ma 
shall  be  beheaded  must  be  buried  alive  with  him 
reasonably,  Yum-Yum  protests  against  this  requiremei 
cause  "it's  such  a  stuffy  death."     Nanki-Poo  is  wilj 
give  her  up,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  must  di 
how.     The  arrival  of  the  Mikado  being  announced,  r 
Poo  consents  to  an  immediate  decapitation  in  order  t( 
Ko-Ko  from  the  sovereign's  wrath.   'But  there  is  yet  ai 
hinderance.     Ko-Ko  has  such  a  soft  heart  that  he  can  D 
anything.     So  it  is  agreed  that   Nanki-Poo  shall  run  ol 
Yum-Yum,  while  Ko-Ko,  Pooh-Bah,  and    Pitti-Sing  at 
his  execution.     The  Mikado  comes  with  his  suite  and  Ki 
The  three  false  witnesses  tell  their  story  of  Nanki-Poo's 
and  the  people  affirm  the  tale.     Here  is  the  way  the  % 
endorse  Pitti-Sing's  truthfulness: 

Her  terrible  tale 
You  can't  assail, 
With  truth  it  quite  agrees; 
Her  taste  exact 
For  faultless  fact 
Amounts  to  a  disease. 
Katisha  is  not  overburdened  with  beauty  in  her  fact 
elsewhere  she  is  beautiful,  and  here  is  her  account  of 
of  her  charms : 

1  have  a  left  shoulder-blade   that  is  a  miracle  of  loveliness, 
come  miles  to  see  it.     My  righj  elbow  has  a  fascination  that  few 
sisl.     It  is  on  view  Tuesdays  tind  Fridays  on  presentation  of  v 
cards.     As  for  my  circulation,  it  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  Mikado  reads  the  death-warrant  of  Nanki-PocH 
is  startled  on  discovering  that  it  is  his  own  son,  wh-pj 
been  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of  conservatism.  But  he  H 
angry,  because  it  is  apparent  that,  as  the  youth  was  disgW 
Ko-Ko  was  not  to  blame  for  his  ignorance  of  the  persoB 
of  the  victim.  Still,  law  is  law,  and  a  clause  in  the  Jap  H 
code  provides  a  punishment  for  whoever  shall  encompafl 
death  of  the  heir-apparent.  Says  the  Mikado  of  thefl 
alty: 

Mi&ado—Yes.  Something  lingering,  with  boiling  oil  in  it,  I 
Something  of  that  sort.     I   think  boiling  oil  occurs  in  it,  but  I'  ' 
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*     I  know  it's  something  humorous,  but  lingering,  with  either  boil- 
oil  or  melted  lead.    Come,  come,  don't  fret ;  I'm  not  a  bit  angry. 
CtyKo  /  in  abjtei  terror)— If  your  majesty  will  accept  our  assurance, 

no  idea 

\\!ikddo—Qi  course  you  hadn't.  That's  the  pathetic  part  of  it. 
il  fortunately,  the  fool  of  an  Act  says  "  compassing  the  death  of  the 
■jr-apparent."  There's  not  a  word  about  a  mistake,  or  not  knowing, 
having  no  notion.  There  should  be,  of  course;  but  there  isn't 
at's  the  slovenly  way  in  which  these  acts  are  drawn.    However,  cheer 

it'll  be  all  rig:it.     I'll  have  it  altered  next  session. 
Ko-Ko— What's  the  good  of  that? 

Siikado — Xow.  let's  see — will  after  luncheon  suit  you  ?    Can  you  wait  t 
then? 

h'o-h'o,  Pitti,  and  Pooh — Oh,  yes — we  can  wait  till  then  : 
Mikado— Then  we'll  make  it  after  luncheon.     I'm  really  very  sorry  i 
you  all ;  but  it's  an  unjust  world,  and  virtue  is  triumphant  only  in  j 
■atrical  pertormances. 

The  glee  which  follows  is  one  which  would  have  occurred 
no  one  but  Mr.  Gilbert  to  write : 


VANITY    FAIR. 


See  how  the  Fates  their  gifts  allot. 
For  A  is  happy,   B  is  not. 
Vet  B  is  worthy,  I  dare  say. 
Of  more  prosperity  than  A. 
And  the  condition  of  "  happy,  undeserving  A  "  is  contrasted 
th  that  of"  wretched,  meritorious  B." 
Ko-Ko,  seeing  a  chance  for  escape  from  the  snarl,  goes  in 
arch  of  Nanki-Poo,  whom  he  overtakes.     But  the  young 
oman  refuses  to  return,  being  in  mortal  dread  of  Katisha. 
o-Ko  thereupon  promises  to  man-}-  her,  "  though  she  is  an 
juired  taste."     She  is  obdurate,  and  clings  to  the  memory 
f  her  Nanki-Poo  until  he   sings  to   her  the  now   famous 
Tit- willow  "  song,  which  melts  her  to  tears : 
On  a  tree  by  a  willow  a  little  tom-tit 

Sang  "Willow,  tit-willow,  tit-willow!" 
And  1  said  to  him,   "Dicky-bird,  why  do  you  sit 

Singing  '  Willow,  tit-willow,  tit-willow?' 
Is  it  weakness  of  intellect,  birdie  ? "  I  cried. 
■  Or  a  rather  tough  worm  in  your  little  inside?" 
With  a  shake  ot  his  poor  littie  head  he  replied, 
"Oh,  willow,  tit-willow,  tit-willow!" 

He  slapped  at  his  chest  as  he  sat  on  that  bough, 
Singing  "Willow,  tit-willow,  tit-willow!" 

And  a  cold  perspiration  bespangled  his  brow. 
Oh,  willow,  tit-willow,  tit-willow. 

He  sobbed  and  he  sighed,  and  a  gurgle  he  gave  ; 

Then  he  threw  himself  into  the  billowy  wave, 

And  an  echo  arose  from  the  suicide's  grave, 

"  Oh,  willow,  tit-willow,  tit-willow  !" 

Xow  I  feel  just  as  sure  as  I'm  sure  that  my  name 

Isn't  willow,   tit-willow,   tit-willow. 
That  'twas  blighted  affection  that  made  him  exclaim, 
"Oh.  willow,  tit-willow,  tit-willow!" 
And  if  you  remain  callous  and  obdurate,   I 
Shall  perish  as  he  did,  and  you  will  know  why — 
Though  I  snail  probably  not  exclaim  as  I  die, 
"  Oh,  willow,  tit-willow,  tit-willow!" 

So  Nanki-Poo  and  Yum- Yum  come  back,  and  Ko-Ko  is 
|  pardoned,  after  explaining  his  false  return  on  the  warrant 
I  from  the  minstrel's  execution,  as  follows: 

When  your  majesty  says,  "  Let  a  thing  be  done,"  it  is  as  good  as 

|  done — practically  it  is  done — because  your  majesty's  will  is  law.     Your 

majesty  says.  "  Kill  a  gentleman,''  and  a  gentleman  is  told  off  to  be 

I  killed.     Consequently  that  gendeman  is  as  good  as  dead — and  if  he  is 

I  dead,  why  not  say  so? 

Amid  a  chorus  of  general  rejoicing,  the  curtain  is  rung 
down. 


The  ruling  idea  in  an  American  hotel  is  that  whatever  a 
guest  can  possibly  want  is  to  be  ready  waiting  for  him  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  or  night.  From  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  bed-time  he  can  eat.  Be  it  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  or 
supper,  there  will  be  something  on  the  table.  In  order  to 
post  his  letter,  or  to  buy  a  paper,  or  to  telephone  to  a  friend, 
or  to  send  a  message,  he  has  only  to  walk  into  the  main  hall. 
For  a  wash,  a  shave,  boot-cleaning,  hair- dressing,  or  the  re- 
lief of  his  corns,  he  has  merely  to  sit  down  on  a  chair,  and 
the  appropriate  artist  will  be  at  his  side  in  a  minute.  They 
all  understand  their  business,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  no 
time  or  labor  is  wasted  in  explanations.  The  guest  knows 
beforehand  his  own  share  of  the  programme — what  he  will 
have  to  eat,  where  he  will  have  to  sleep,  and  to  a  cent  what 
he  will  have  to  pay.  In  the  best-managed  hotels  on  our  own 
side  of  the  Atlantic  the  element  of  strangeness  and  uncer- 
tainty has  not  yet  been  altogether  eliminated.  A  person 
never  knows  exactly  what  may  happen  to  him,  how  he  may- 
be treated,  or  what  he  may  be  charged,  even  at  a  house  which 
he  frequents  habitually.  But  the  American  hotel  sets  your 
mind  at  rest-  forthwith.  For  so  many  dollars  per  day  you  are 
free  of  the  house  and  all  its  privileges,  which,  apart  from  the 
eating  and  sleeping,  are  very  considerable. — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Proctor  on  American  girls  :"  I  am  writing  a 
book  on  America,  and  I  think  I  am  qualified  to  do  it  if  any- 
one is.  I've  been  in  the  country'  since  '74,  seen  all  parts — 
East,  West,  South,  and  North;  married  into  an  American 
family — my  wife  belongs  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — and  sent  my 
children  to  American  schools.  I  detest  the  way  many  Eng- 
lishmen have  of  running  through  America  and  then  un- 
dertaking to  tell  more  about  it  than  they  could  about  their 
out.  home.  The  way  in  which  they  try  to  analyze  and  classify 
the  American  girls  is,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate.  Some 
recent  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  two  classes.  The  idea 
is  simply  preposterous.  Xow,  my  wife  has  four  lovely  sis- 
ters, with  whom  I  am  dead  in  love.  In  fact,  I'm  always  fall- 
ing in  love  with  American  women,  and  I  wouldn't  undertake 
to  relegate  them  respectively  to  any  four  classes,  but  this 
•  wiseacre  takes  the  millions  of  girls  in  this  country  and  calmly 
pins  them  down  to  his  two  narrow  classes." 


The  extent  to  which  French  words  have  been  absorbed  into 
the  English  language  and  vice  versa  affords  room  for  some 
amusing  observations,  among  which  we  learn  that  "one  no 
longer  takes  tea  in  good  Parisian  society,  one  'five-o'clocks' " ; 
and  the  bourgeois  of  the  Marais  begins  to  write  at  the  foot 
of  his  cards  of  invitation :  "  We  shall  five-o'clock  at  nine 
o'clock.'1 

Professor  Josef  Korosi,  the  statistician,  finds  that  the  rich 
class  averages  52  years  of  life,  the  middle  class  averages  46 
years  1.1  months  of  life,  the  poor  class  averages  41  years  7 
months  of  life.  From  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  possession 
of  wealth  and  the  resultant  exemption  from  privation  length- 
en the  average  life  about  ten  years. 


Women  can  hardly  be  too  discreet  in  their  behavior  at  sea 
or  traveling  alone.  Hastily  formed  friendships  at  starting 
may  put  them  into  the  most  awkward  positions  afterward. 
And  this  axiom  is  as  applicable  to  friendships  contracted 
with  their  own  as  with  the  other  sex.  An  every-day  charac- 
ter on  board  ship  is  the  nice,  well-dressed,  lady-like  woman, 
who  is  all  smiles  and  sweetness  at  first,  all  frowns  and  acid 
at  last.  She  is,  perhaps,  one  of  those  unphilosophic  persons 
who  are  ever  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  never  of  content;  and 
in  that  case  she  will  lead  the  unwary  of  her  sex  into  the  so- 
cial perils  of  a  clique,  of  which  she  has  probably  constituted 
herself  the  ruling  queen.  Now,  clique  friendship — that  is  to 
say,  the  friendship  of  a  "  set " — is  never  to  be  relied  upon  on 
board  ship.  The  characters  of  the  persons  composing  the 
set  are  unknown  to  each  other,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
under  such  a  disadvantage  that  the  harmony  of  the  little  cir- 
cle can  last.  The  swans  begin  to  think  one  another  geese, 
and  once  this  occurs  there  is  an  end  of  the  clique.  The  pas- 
sengers who  have  held  aloof  from  it,  or  have  not  been  in- 
vited to  join,  now  find  it  is  their  turn  to  laugh,  and  the  lady 
who  has  allowed  herself  to  be  drawn  into  the  clique  has  the 
shame  of  being  justly  commiserated  by  persons  on  whom 
she  has  turned  the  cold  shoulder.  A  reserved  person,  how- 
ever, can  seldom  attain  popularity  on  a  voyage.  A  sea  voy- 
age, in  these  days  of  fast  steamers,  is  not  long  enough  to 
permit  of  his  being  understood.  On  the  contrary-,  the  pru- 
dent reserve  of  a  person  who  does  not  wish  to  be  entan- 
gled in  undesirable  friendships  or  intrigues,  is  very  often  set 
down  to  anything  but  the  right  reason.  All  sorts  of  mistakes 
— especially  those  of  identity — are  liable  to  occur  on  board 
great  ocean  steamships  which  take  in  stray  passengers  at 
different  ports.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  a  very  re- 
served person  has  been  taken  for  the  son  of  the  hangman, 
because  "he  spoke  to  nobody."  And  a  lady  who  kept  her- 
self very  much  to  herself,  which  was  all  the  more  aggravat- 
ing because  she  was  pretty*,  once  traveled  quite  unconsciously 
over  the  Indian  seas  as  a  Russian  spy,  when  she  was,  in  fact, 
only  the  wife  of  an  English  naval  officer. 


overlooked.  A  man  who  goes  out  infrequently  is  spare 
expense  of  often  renewing  his  coat.  The  one 
tailor  fashions  for  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  grac 
serves  him  perfectly  until  the  evening  of  his  wedding,  whe:., 
of  course,  he  must  be  provided  with  a  new  outfit,  like  a  news- 
paper or  a  yacht.  The  wedding-coat  serves  for  all  occasions 
thereafter  until  the  time  of  life  comes  when  men  change  their 
forms  from  the  English  cutter  model  to  the  broader  beam  of 
the  American  centre-board  boat.  Not  until  the  back  be- 
comes too  broad  for  the  wedding  wear  is  it  necessary  to  buy 
a  new  dress  coat.  The  only  enemies  of  the  proscriptive 
garment  are  the  tailors,  who  like  a  fashion  requiring  more 
frequent  renewals ;  aesthetes,  who  want  a  chance  to  make 
themselves  conspicuous  by  dressing  grotesquely,  and  a  few 
misguided  persons  who  would  like  to  have  color  introduced 
into  men's  wear. 


A  clever  writer  says  that  "it  is  the  individual,  not  the  topic, 
that  makes  conversation.  If  a  man  can  talk  well,  graveyards 
are  as  good  a  topic  as  the  last  novel,  and  he  will  make  tomb- 
stones more  attractive  than  scandal."  Which  is  true  enough, 
and,  given  any  sharpness  or  cleverness  at  all,  experience  of 
the  world,  friction  with  other  minds  and  observation  of  the 
sharp  contrasts  and  contradictions  that  present  themselves 
at  every  turn,  will  make  a  good  talker  when  full  maturity  is 
reached.  But  it  is  the  boys  and  girls  to  whom  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  spread  the  festive  board — and  who  figure  at  rose- 
bud and  cotillion  dinners — who  are  so  hopelessly  at  fault 
when  seated  around  a  table,  which  nature  and  art  have  com- 
bined to  make  beautiful  and  attractive. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  tennis,  which  has  taken  such  a  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  both  English  and  Americans,  has  never 
been  adopted  in  France.  It  seems  to  have  a  purely  Anglo- 
Saxon  popularity.  At  Dinard,  Trouville,  Deauville,  and 
other  French  watering-places,  the  tennis  courts  are  to  be  seen, 
but  the  players  are  always  English  or  American.  Side  by- 
side  with  them  will  be  a  group  of  Frenchmen  or  French- 
women apparently  deeply  interested  in  a  game  of  croquet. 
An  English  or  American  girl  in  these  days  would  as  soon 
think  of  dancing  a  minuet  on  the  lawn  as  of  playing  a  game 
of  croquet  there  ;  but  every  country  has  its  national  game 
as  well  as  its  national  anthem,  and  the  French  are  rarely 
athletes. 

♦ 

The  beautiful  glass  bedstead,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Calcutta  exhibition  and  purchased  for  the  King  of  Burmah, 
seems  to  have  raised  a  desire  in  the  mind  of  another  native 
millionaire  in  India  to  become  possessed  of  a  similarly 
beautiful  article.  There  has  been  on  view  the  latest  speci- 
men of  a  work  of  art  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  beds  which 
has  been  completed  in  Birmingham.  While  following  to  a 
great  extent  the  pattern,  of  the  bed  on  exhibition,  several  im- 
provements have  been  introduced  in  the  present  bed,  which 
give  it  a  more  effective  appearance  by  the  introduction  of 
ruby  glass  in  several  places,  helping  by  its  contrast  to  display 
the  beautiful  work  of  the  purer  crystal.  The  legs  and  pillars 
which  carry  the  canopy,  the  head  rail  and  foot  rail,  are  all  of 
solid  glass  of  faultless  brilliancy-,  most  richly  cut  and  ingen- 
iously fitted  together  without  the  aid  of  any  metal  supporters, 
which  insures  the  brilliancy  of  the  pure  crystal  being  shown 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  canopy  is  surrounded  with  ruby- 
colored  velvet  hangings,  ornamented  with  crosses  and  bosses 
in  silver  glass  and  surmounted  by  stars  and  crescents  placed 
alternately,  the  four  corners  being  finished  off  with  terminals 
of  ruby  and  cut  glass.  Of  course,  no  bed  is  complete  with- 
out a  mattress  and  pillows,  which  in  this  case  are  made  of 
ruby-colored  silk  velvet. 

It  is  charged  that  ladies  at  Long  Branch  go  in  bathing 
"  wearing  their  pearl  and  diamond  ear-rings."  It  may  hap- 
pen once  or  twice  in  a  season,  but  that  is  all.  Women  will 
sacrifice  very*  much  to  vanity,  but  they  will  not.  risk  their 
jewelry  to  any  extent.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  ear-rings  worn 
into  the  water  are  lost,  and  there  has  not  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered any  means  by  which  they  may  be  securely  fastened. 
Many  bracelets  are  worn  while  bathing,  and  this  is  a  species 
of  vain  folly;  but  still  it  is  possible  that  this  jewelry  may  be 
so  secured  that  it  will  not  come  off. 


As  to  the  expense  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  the  impe- 
rial meeting,  it  must  have  been  something  awful ;  it  must,  in 
fact,  have  been  t,he  most  costly  thirty  hours  in  the  whole 
history*  of  the  Court  of  Vienna.  The  immense  schloss 
was  cleaned,  redecorated  as  far  as  possible,  and  refurnished, 
while  the  grounds  were  put  in  order,  and  the  vast  court-yard 
was  transformed  into  a  garden.  There  were  sent  from  Vi- 
enna 500  beds  with  bedding,  60  court  carriages,  150  horses, 
1,000  pieces  of  carpet,  400  pairs  of  curtains,  300  complete 
breakfast  services,  7,000  sets  of  silver  forks  and  spoons,  400 
coffee-pots,  300  tea-pots,  10,000  wine-glasses,  10,000  plates, 
1,500  bottles  of  the  finest  Rhine  wines,  2,500  bottles  of  claret, 
3,000  bottles  of  champagne,  300  bottles  of  liqueurs,  200 
clocks,  200  pounds  of  coffee,  50  pounds  of  tea,  3  hundred- 
weight of  sugar,  and  800  pounds  of  wax-candles,  as  well  as 
scores  of  wagon-loads  of  furniture,  pictures,  plate,  and  china. 
The  suites  and  retinues  numbered  nearly  Soo  persons.  A 
fire  brigade  was  also  dispatched  from  Vienna,  as  well  as 
three  military  bands  and  the  company  of  the  Vienna  Impe- 
rial Theatre. 


Lord  Ebrington  has  requested  the  editor  of  the  Field  to 
discontinue  publishing  the  accounts  of  the  runs  of  the  Devon 
and  Somerset  staghounds,  which  accounts  have  been  for 
several  y-ears  a  leading  feature  in  that  excellent  journal. 
Lord  Ebrington  is  desirous  that  the  press  should  abstain 
from  commenting  upon  the  doings  of  the  hounds.  Appar- 
ently, the  hounds  are  more  exclusive  than  the  "  hupper 
suckles."  _ 

England  is  still  just  as  much  a  "  nation  of  shop-keepers  " 
as  when  Napoleon  brought  that  reproach  against  her.  An 
aristocratic  writer  in  Vanity  Fair  says :  "  Among  us  one  has 
become  a  starter  (Lord  Marcus  Beresford),  another  a  dress- 
maker (Mr.  Meade),  and  a  third  a  bonnet-maker  (Lord  Gran- 
ville Gordon).  Spiller's  cigarettes  are  commonly-  reported  to 
be  the  property  of  the  brother  of  a  peer.  Lord  Londonderry 
daily  advertises  coals,  while  Lord  Dudley^s  name  stares  us  in 
the  face  over  a  shop  window  in  Lowndes  Street.  Several 
sons  of  peers  are  club  secretaries,  or  wine  merchants,  and 
sons  of  dukes  are  '  on  'change,'  in  the  tea  trade,  etc.  Lords 
Shrewsbury  and  Savernake  run  cabs,  and  there  is  quite  an 
army  of  aristocratic  brewers  and  agents.  On  the  other  hand, 
look  at  the  number  of  new  peers  and  powerful  men  who  have 
formed  new  families  from  trade.  Any  one  can  pick  out  over 
a  hundred  names  in  the  past  seventy  years." 


The  statement  that  the  Princess  Beatrice's-  sisters  are  jeal- 
ous, because  her  mother  gave  her  so  much  lace  for  a  wedding 
present,  originated  with  a  radical  paper  which  has  given  it- 
self up  to  saying  disagreeable  things  about  the  English  royal 
family.  The  truth  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  lace  in  the  out- 
fit of  the  princess  was  some  which  she  herself  discovered  in  a 
forgotten  nook  of  one  of  the  royal  palaces  a  few  years  ago. 


The  life  of  a  gilded  youth  at  Newport,  according  to  the 
correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper,  is  pretty  wearing.  He 
begins  his  day  with  a  cup  of  ceffee  or  a  brandy  cocktail  at 
eight  A.  M. ;  then  he  turns  over  and  takes  another  nap  till 
eleven  or  twelve,  when  he  indulges  in  a  breakfast  of  eight  or 
ten  courses.  But  though  he  eats  like  the  anaconda,  he  can 
not  rest  like  that  sagacious  animal.  He  next  plays  lawn- 
tennis  or  walks  to  his  club  and  indulges  in  poker  or  whist  at 
five  dollars  a  point.  After  this  he  accomplishes  the  incredi- 
ble feat  of  walking  home,  of  which  he  is  extremely  proud, 
and  which  perhaps  he  can  do  better  at  this  hour  than  he 
could  later  in  the  day — or  night.  About  five  o'clock  he  drives 
out,  or  is  driven  out,  perhaps  drops  in  and  bores  himself  at  a 
few  afternoon  teas.  Then  he  dines  somebody,  or  is  dined 
himself.  Next  he  goes  to  the  Casino,  or  whatever  ball  is  on 
the  tapis.  No  matter  how  late  the  hour,  however,  he  really 
is  obliged  to  drop  in  at  the  club,  and  stay  an  hour  or  two 
talking  over  the  day.  What  wonder  such  a  being  is  too  tired 
to  dance?  Why,  even  reading  the  newspaper  is  more  than 
he  undertakes,  for  he  is  sure  to  pick  up  the  news  at  that  ever-  j 
lasting  club. 

Regarding  the  effort — spasmodically  made — to  induce  men 
to  accede  to  a  change  in  the  conventional  black  "  swallow-  ; 
tail "  or  "  claw-hammer  "  for  full  dress,  it  is  well  argued  by 
the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  that  the  unchangeable- 
ness  of  the  coat's  form  has  economical  importance  not  to  be  ' 


Mahdi  paper — that  scarlet  abomination — is  very  fashion- 
able in  Paris,  and  four  times  the  price  it  is  in  London. 
True,  it  has  a  large  gold  wafer  stamped  on  the  top  of  the 
note-paper  and  on  the  overlapping  fold  of  the  envelope.  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon  and  other  heraldic  devices  are 
chosen  for  the  stamp,  which  are  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
name,  and  suit  better  the  "  Dragon"  paper,  figured  all  over 
with  repetitions  of  this  fabled  ^monster  in  pale  gold  or  silver, 
the  heading  being,  of  course,  to  correspond.  St.  George 
likewise  appears  in  silver  or  gold  on  plain  paper.  But  if  the 
Mahdi  stationery  is  dear,  the  Pompeiian  outdoes  it  in  this 
respect,  as  it  does  in  prettiness.  Each  sheet  is  tinted  by 
hand — marbled  in  various  shades  of  terra-cotta,  as  if  by  the 
action  of  time  and  damp.  Letter  paper  is  also  to  be  had  of 
a  deep  lapis-lazuli  blue,  a  soft  ibis-pink,  and  pleasant  moss- 
green  shades,  thick  and  rough  in  the  edge. 


The  Ladies'  Club,  of  New  York,  which  has  been  steadily 
growing  all  summer,  will  soon  take  shape,  and  by  the  first  of 
November  the  club-house  on  Fifth  Avenue  will  be  taken, 
furnished,  and  fitted  up  with  all  the  luxuries  which  the  femin- 
ine mind  desires,  and  the  hundred  or  more  ladies  who  have 
joined  will  be  enjoying  genuine  club  life.  A  house  will  be 
taken  on  Fifth  Avenue  or  in  the  vicinity,  about  Twenty-third 
Street,  and  will  be  furnished  with  lace  curtains,  plush  chairs 
and  sofas,  footstools,  tapestries,  beautiful  antimac?  - 
gilded  French  chairs,  and  pretty  china  from  which  the  fair 
members  will  sip  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  and  "other  light  re- 
freshments," as  the  rules  and  regulations  say.  Sandwiches, 
chicken  pates,  and  broiled  oysters  can  also  be  obtained,  and 
all  the  daily  and  foreign  papers  will  be  in  the  reading-room. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  English  judge  Juts  recently  decided  tliat  "  t/tcre  is  no  duty  east  upon  the 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  tltc  recipient."  Theatrical  managers  wlto  have  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts,  are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  law,  as  laid  down 
by  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  them  without  solicitation.  The  "Argonaut" 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  tlte  address  is  specified  and  stamp  sare 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  those  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  tliat  we 
are  not  responsible  for  tlu:  preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  suggests  that  Mr.  Ruskin's 
name  is  derived  from  "  rus — red  (pr.  roux)  and  the  diminutive  ending 
kin  " — and  that  the  meaning  of  his  name  is  therefore  "  Little  Redhead." 

"The  Saturday  Review,  of  London,  had  not  learned  as  late  as  Au- 
gust 22d  that  'Charles  Egbert  Craddock'  is  a  woman."  So  says  the 
Chicago  Current.  Perhaps,  however,  the  Reviezo  doesn't  care  whether 
she  is  or  not. 

The  first  edition  of  E.  P.  Roe's  new  novel,  "An  Original  Belle."  to 
be  published  next  week,  is  twenty-five  thousand.  The  sale  of  Mr.  Roe's 
books  has  reached  the  astonishing  total  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand copies.     And  yet  they  are  only  rather  bad. 

Hiram  Hoyt  Richmond  has  a  book  in  press  entitled  "  Montezuma" 
Ian  epic  on  the  origin  and  fate  of  the  Aztec  nation).  It  will  be  issued 
about  the  15th  of  October.  The  MS.  has  been  commended  by  Mr.  1 1. 
H.  Bancroft,  to  whom  the  volume  is  dedicated.  It  will  be  a  duodecimo 
of  about  two  hundred  pages. 

Apropos  of  "  Silas  Lapham,"  the  clever  author  of  it  has  got  himself 
into  no  end  of  trouble  among  a  certain  set  in  Boston.  One  of  the  well- 
known  society  papers  went  rather  far  in  commenting  upon  the  novel  re- 
cently and  picking  out  countless  inelegancies  of  diction,  that  has  created 
considerable  interest,  if  not  amusement,  in  literary  circles.  It  is  rather 
a  hit  upon  a  writer  who  for  years  has  set  himself  up  as  a  "stylist." 

The  William  Walsh  who  has  succeeded  Mr.  John  Foster  Kirk  as  ed- 
itor of  Lippincotfs  Magazine,  is  known  chiefly  as  "  William  Shcpard," 
the  compiler  of  divers  semi-literary,  semi-personal,  and  not  very  im- 
portant volumes.  His  reorganization  of  the  magazine  will  be  watched 
with  interest.  Under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Kirk  it  has  been  uniformly 
entertaining — not  ambitious,  analytical,  or  philosophic,  but  always 
amusing.     It  will  be  hard  to  improve  it,  in  its  particular  line. 

Mr.  Samuel  Chamberlain,  connected  for  eight  or  ten  years  with 
James  Gordon  Bennett  as  the  latter 's  private  secretary,  has  gone  to  Bos- 
ton to  assume  the  responsibility  of  editing  Outi?ig,  a  bright  magazine, 
whose  career  has  been  more  or  less  nomadic.  Originally  it  was  largely 
devoted  to  bicycling,  but  under  the  new  regime  it  is  to  be  impartial  in 
its  interests.  Its  managers  believe  every  magazine  must  have  a  specialty, 
and  Outing's  will  be  in  the  direction  of  everything  interesting  tliat  per- 
tains to  life  out  of  doors. 

"  The  Illustrated  Nautical  Polyglot  "  is  the  title  of  a  work  compiled 
by  J.  C.  Coxe,  and  a  valuable  compendium  of  sail  and  steam  vessels  to 
all  who  may  be  interested  in  the  description  of  hulls,  sails,  rigging,  and 
spars  of  deep-water  crafts.  It  contains  in  English,  Spanish,  French, 
Italian,  German,  and  Scandinavian,  full  technical  descriptions  of  all 
classes  of  sailing  ships,  steamer  hulls,  engines,  boilers,  windlasses,  etc., 
with  illustrations  of  all  their  parts,  carefully  numbered  to  correspond 
with  the  description.  The  work  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  in  atlas 
style,  seventeen  by  thirteen  inches. 

General  Grant's  third  paper,  a  description  of  the  battle  of  Chatta- 
nooga, will  appear  in  the  November  Century.  The  Wilderness  article 
will  be  printed  in  one  of  the  winter  numbers.  The  new  novel  which 
Mr.  Howells  is  writing  for  the  Century  will  treat  of  "  a  simple-souled, 
pure-hearted  country  youth,  who  comes  to  Boston  with  a  trashy  poem 
he  has  written,  and  with  no  other  visible  means  of  support."  Some  of 
the  characters  in  "  Silas  Lapham  "  will  reappear  in  the  new  serial.  Mr. 
Howells  has  written  a  story  for  St.  Nicholas  called  "  Christmas  Every 
Day,"  and  his  little  daughter  has  illustrated  it. 

"The  Bread-Winners"  has  had  a  large  circulation  in  book  form. 
Harper  &  Brothers  have  sold  some  twenty-five  thousand  copies  in  this 
country;  two  large  editions — cumbrously  printed  and  bound — have 
been  sold  in  England,  besides  a  much  larger  one  in  paper  covers ;  three 
thousand  in  Australia;  it  has  achieved  the  honors  of  piracy  in  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia ;  has  been  translated  into  French  and  published  as  a 
serial  in  the  Revue  Britannique,  of  Paris;  an  edition  in  book  form  is 
announced  by  Hachette  &  Cie. ;  it  is  published  in  German  at  Stuttgart, 
and  in  Swedish  at  Chicago  and  Stockholm.  But  more  than  all  this, 
Baron  Tauchnitz  has  given  it  the  seal  of  his  august  approval,  and 
prints  it  as  No.  2,248  in  his  collection  of  "  British"  authors. 

Mr.  Lee,  the  Boston  publisher,  in  a  recent  interview,  thus  discussed 
books  and  authors ;  "  A  manuscript,  after  its  receipt,  is  at  once  turned 
over  to  a  '  reader,'  who  takes  it  with  him,  and,  after  examining  it  care- 
fully, returns  it  to  us  with  his  opinion  as  to  its  merit  or  lack  of  merit. 
We  have  eight  '  readers '  regularly  engaged  for  this  purpose.  If  a 
'  reader  '  returns  a  manuscript  with  a  strong  indorsement,  we  then  con- 
sider the  merits  of  the  work  from  a  commercial  standpoint — whether  it 
is  likely  to  sell,  how  much  it  will  cost  for  production,  etc.  Frequently 
we  turn  the  manuscript  over  to  a  second  '  reader,'  and  sometimes  to  a 
third.  If  all  say,  'This  is  a  strong  work;  think  it  will  pay  you  to 
publish  it,'  or  words  to  that  effect,  of  course  their  recommendations  go 
a  long  way  in  the  question  of  publication.  We  generally  employ  as 
readers,  in  most  cases,  men  or  women  of  culture,  who  themselves  have 
done  literary  work;  sometimes  a  lawyer  who  finds  time  from  his  pro- 
fessional duties  to  give  attention  to  literary  pursuits,  or  a  doctor  simi- 
larly situated,  and  sometimes  a  woman  of  refined  education  qualified  to 
do  the  work.  When  we  have  any  manuscript  on  a  specialty,  as  scien- 
tific, medical,  or  other  subject  of  the  kind,  we  engage  some  recognized 
professional  man  in  that  particular.  All  our  '  readers '  are  trustworthy, 
and  some  have  been  regularly  engaged  by  us  for  years.  Nearly  always 
writers  are  required  to  bear  a  part  of  the  expense  of  the  first  edition ; 
always  when  they  are  new  writers.  Sometimes  they  can  not  get  into 
print  without  bearing  the  entire  expense.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally 
known  that  Longfellow  paid  within  a  small  amount  of  the  total  cost  of 
production  of  his  first  volume  of  poems,  and  James  Russell  Lowell  paid 
al!  the  expense  of  his  first  work.  For  a  book  of  four  hundred  pages,  con- 
sidering an  edition  as  one  thousand,  the  total  cost,  including  adver- 
tising, copyright,  books  to  the  press  for  reviews,  and  all  incidentals,  is 
about  $1,250.  This  first  edition,  if  all  sold,  will  bring  a  net  return  of 
only  $675,  leaving  $550  unaccounted  for.  A  second  edition  will  cost 
only  $450,  as  the  plates  are  on  hand,  and  there  is  no  expense  on  that 
score;  and  on  this  edition  the  net  return  will  again  be  $975,  leaving  still 
$225  of  the  original  expenditure  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  work.  On  the 
next  edition — if  one  can  be  disposed  of— this  shortage  is  cleared  up  and 
a  very  small  profit  remains.  So  that  it  can  be  seen  that  to  be  a  slightly 
profitable  investment  there  must  be  at  least  three  editions  of  one  thou- 
sand copies  of  every  book  published." 


Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.— "Writings  and  Speeches  of  Samuel  J.  Til- 
den,"  edhed  by^John   BiKelow;  "  Principles  of  Political   Economy,"  by  Simon  I 


Publishers'   Fall  Announcements. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  have  prepared  the  following 
list  of  books  to  be  published  during  the  fall  from  the  announcements  so 
far  made  by  the  various  publishing  houses : 

D.Appieton&  Co.,  New  York.— "  Why  We  Believe  in  the  Bible,"  by  Rev 
P.  T.  Ingraham;  "  Anecdotes  and  Incidents  of  the  Civil  War,"  by  Admiral  D. 
D.  Porter;  in  Andrew  Lang's  English  Worthies  series,  "Charles  Darwin," 
by  Grant  Allen;  "  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,"  by  George  Sainisbury;  "  With- 
out a  Compavs,"  a  novel  by  Fred.  B.  Vorst ;  and  "  The  Old  Doctor ;  a  Romance 
of  a  Queer  Village,"  by  John  Vance  Cheney. 

t 'hay  "':■,  New  \  '<>»/..  —  "  The  Wheel  of  Fire,"  a  novel  by  Arlo 

Bates;  "The  Last  Meeting,"  a  novel  by  Brandcr  .Matthews;  "  Roses  of  Shad- 
ow,"a  novel  by  T.  R.  Sullivan;  "  Color  Studies,"  a  collection  of  "  Ivory  Black's" 
stories  in  the  magazines:  "Two  Years  in  the  Jungle,"  by  W.  T.  Hornaday; 
"Marvels  of  Animal  Life."  by  C.  F.  Holder;  '  Bric-a-brac  Stories."  by  Mr-. 
Burton  N.  Harrison,  illustrated  by  Walter  Crane;  "Winter  Fun."  by  W.  O. 
Stoddard;  and  "The  Pentateuch;  lis  Origin  and  Structure,"  by  Professor  Ed- 
win C-  Bisscll. 


and  "  A  Larger  History  of  the  United  States  to  the  close  of  President  Jackson 
Administration,"  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginsoa. 

Ticknorcr 'Co.,  Boston. — "In  Camp  and  Battle  with  the  Washington  Artil- 
lery of  New  Orleans,"  by  William  M.  Owen  ;  "  For  a  Woman,"  by  Nora  Peay  : 
"  Love,  or  a  Name,"  bv  Julian  Hawthorne;  "Tuscan  Cities,"  "  Italian  Poets," 
3nd  "A  Sea  Change," 'by  W.  D.  Howells:  "English  Home  Life,"  by  Robert 
Laird  Collier;  "Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  Old  Plantations,"  by  "  Uncle  Re- 
mus" ;  "The  Knave  of  Hearts,"  by  Robert  Grant;  "  Lectures  on  House  Drain- 
age," by  J.  P.  Putnam;  "The  Haunted  Adjutant,  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Ed- 
mund Quincy;  "The  Golden  Spike,"  by  Edward  King;  "Social  Silhouettes," 
by  Edgar  Fawcctt ;  "Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Wadsworih  Longfellow,"  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow;  "A  Narrative  of  Military  Service,"  by  General 
W.  B.  Ha/en;  "Japanese  Homes  and  Their  Surroundings,"  by  Edward  S. 
Morse,  and  a  new  and  enlarged  "Concordance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  by  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Walker. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. — "The  Dawn  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
in  England,"  by  John  Ashton  ;  "  Lincoln  and  Stanton,"  by  Hon.  W.  D.  Kellcy; 
"  Life  of  George  Washington,"  by  Edward  E.  Hale;  "  Life  of  Robert  Fulton," 
by  Thomas  W.  Knox.  In  the  Stories  of  the  Nations,  "The  Moors  in  Spain,'' 
by  Stanley  Lane  Poole;  "The  Goths,"  by  Henry  Bradley;  "Germany,"  bv 
Baring-Gould;  and  "The  Normans,"  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  "Study  of  Expres- 
sions of  Humor  in  Animals,"  by  W.  H.  Beard;  De  Amicis's  "Spain  and  the 
Spaniards";  "  Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman,"  by  Theodore  Roosevelt ;  "The 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,"  by  James  W.  Girard;  "Criss-Cross,"  by  Grace  Denio 
Litchfield;  "Practical  Economics,"  by  David  A.  Wells.  In  the  Art  Hand- 
books, "Composition  in  Pictures,"  by  John  Burnett,  and  three  new  issues  of 
the  Questions  of  the  Day  series. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &"  Co.,  Boston. — In  the  American  Commonwealth  series, 
"Kansas,"  by  L.  W.  Spring,  "California,"  by  Josiah  Royce,  "Tennessee," 
by  James  Phelan,  and  "  Michigan,"  by  T.  M.  Cooley ;  in  the  American 
Men  of  Letters  series,  "  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,"  by  James  Russell  Lowell; 
in  the  American  Statesmen  scries,  "Henry-  Clay,"  by  Carl  Schurz;  "Poets 
of  America,"  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman;  "Letters  and  Life  of  Louis 
Agassi/,"  by  Eiizabeth  C.  Agassi/ ;  a  new  edition  of  "The  Poetical  Works 
of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich;  "Due  South;  or,  Cuba,  Past  and  Present,"  by 
M.  M.  Ballou;  "The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,"  by  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock;  "Italian  Popular  Tales,"  by  T.  F.  Crane;  "  Maruja,"  by 
Bret  Harte;  "  The  Last  Leaf,"  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  "  Selected  Poems," 
by  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt;  "Portraits  of  Thirty  American  Authors,"  with  bio- 
graphical sketches;  The  First  Napoleon,"  by  John  C.  Ropes;  "  Poetical  Works 
of  William  W.  Story";  "  Bonnyborough,"  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney;  Whittier's 
"  Poems  of  Nature";  a  new  edition  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin";  Oscar  Fay  Adam's 
Handbook  of  American  Authors";  in  the  English  Dramatists'  series,  "The 
Works  of  Thomas  Middleton,"  edited  by  A.  H.  Bullen;  "The  Idea  of  God,"  by 
John  Fiske;  "  Studies  in  Shakespeare,"  by  the  late  Richard  Grant  White;  and 
calendars  for  1886,  including  a  new  one  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 

Maeinillan  1S-"  Co.,  New  York. — "  Life  of  Stanley  W.  Jevons,"  by  his  wife; 
"William  the  Conqueror,"  by  Professor  E.  A.  Freeman;  "Life  of  Peter  de 
Wint,"  by  Thomas  Humphrey  Ward,  with  photogravures  from  the  artist's  pict- 
ures; '"  Greenland,"  by  Baron  Nordenskiold  ;  "  Madagascar,"  by  Captain  S.  P. 
Oliver;  a  new  volume  of  poems  by  Lord  Tennyson;  "  Lectures  Introductory  to 
the  Study  of  the  Law  of  the  Constitution,"  by  Professor  A.  V.  Dicey;  "  Histori- 
cal Sketch  of  the  Distribution  of  Land  in  England,"  by  W.  Lloyd  Birbeck ;  Dan- 
te's "  Paradiso,"  with  a  prose  translation,  by  A.  J.  Butler ;  Goethe's  "  Reynard 
the  Fox,"  translated  by  A.  Douglas  Ainslie;  Amiel's  "Journal  Intime,"  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  T.  H.  Ward;  "  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Leaves,"  by  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock ;  and  "  Alice's  Adventures  under  Ground,"  by  Lewis  Carroll. 

White,  Stokes,  cV  Allen,  jVc?v  York. — "Recent  American  Etchings";  new 
volumes  of  Susie  B.  Skelding's  Flower  Song  series ;  a  facsimile  of  the  manuscript 
of  "'Easter  Bells,"  a  new  poem,  by  the  late  Helen  Hunt  Jackson;  "Sharp, 
Sharper,  Sharpest,"  a  parody  on  the  parody  "He,  She,  It";  "Breakfast 
Dainties,"  by  the  author  of  "  Fifty  Soups  " ;  new  Favorite  Edition  of  Fielding's 
novels;  "  Complete  Poems  of  Charles  Dickens,"  now  first  collected  in  one  volume; 
Suckling's  "Poems,"  a  new  edition,  with  notes  and  memoir;  "A  Mission 
Flower,"  by  George  H.  Picard;  "  An  Outlined  History'  of  Sculpture,"  by  Clara 
Erskine  Clement;  "  Vuletide,"  a  collection  of  Christmas  poems;  "  Leaves  from 
Maple  Lawn,"  by  William  White;  "Good  Things  from  Life,"  second  series; 
"Slate  and  Pencil  People,"  by  F.  Opper;  and  a  number  of  other  handsome 
illustrated  books  for  the  holidays. 

Roberts  Brothers,  Boston. — "  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  the  bible  text,  with 
historical  introduction,  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  and  with  engravings  from 
designs  by  Church,  Fenn,  Taylor,  and  others ;  an  illustrated  edition  from  Jean 
Ingelow's  "  Favorite  Poems";  "Franklin  in  France,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale; 
"Short  History  of  Philadelphia,"  and  "A  Little  Country-  Girl,"  by  Susan 
Coolidge;  "The  Joyous  Tale  of  Toto,"  by  Laura  E.  Richards;  "Nature's 
Teachings,"  by  J.  G.  Wood;  "  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,"  edited  by  Frank 
B.  Sanborn;  and  "Stories  of  Invention  told  by  Inventors,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale. 

William  R.  Jenkins,  New  York. — In  the  Contes  Choisis,  Henry  Greville's 
"  Idylles"  and  Louis  Enault's  "Carine."  In  the  Theatre  Contemporain,  "  Le 
Monde  oil  Ton  s'Ennuie,"  by  Edouard  Pailleron,  and  in  the  Romans  Choisis, 
"  Le  Manage  de  Gabrielle,"  by  Daniel  Lesueur. 

Lee&f  Sltcpard,  Boston. — "Our  Father  in  Heaven,"  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a 
series  of  sonnets,  by  W.  C.  Richards ;  "  Young  People's  England,"  by  George 
M.  Towle;  "English  History  for  American  Readers,"  adapted  by  H.  Under- 
wood; "A  Captive  of  Love,"  adapted  from  the  Japanese  by  Edward  Greey; 
"The  Sisters  Grimke,"  by  Catherine  H.  Birney;  "The  Hunter's  Hand-book"; 
"The  Satin-Wood  Box,"  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  and  a  number  of  other  illustrated 
holiday  books  and  juveniles. 

Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. — "The  Standard  Operas — Their  Plots, 
Music,  and  Composers,"  a  hand-book,  by  George  P.  Upton,"  and  "We  Two 
Alone  in  Europe,"  by  Mary  L.  Ninde. 

William  S.  Gottsberger,  New  York. — "  A  Political  Crime;  the  History  of  the 
Great  Fraud  "  (of  1876J,  by  A.  M.  Gibson. 

D.  Lothrop  &>  Co.,  Boston. — Subscription  edition  of  the  "Works  of  James 
Berry  Bensel." 

Fords,  Howard  &>  Hulhcrt,  New  York. — "  Eryant  and  His  Friends,"  by 
General  James  Grant  Wilson;  "  Hyperarsthesia,"  a  novel  by  Mary  Cruger  ; 
"  The  Infant  Philosopher;  Stray  Leaves  from  a  Baby's  Journal,"  by  T.  S.  Verdi, 
M.  D. ;  "Reason  and  Revelation,  Hand  in  Hand,"  and  "Heavenly  Recogni- 
tion," by  the  Rev.  T.  M.  McWhinney;  "  Evolution  and  Religion,"  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher;  and  a  new  edition  of  "  Aucassin  and  Nicolelte,  the  Lov- 
ers of  Provence." 

George  Routledge  &1  Sons,  New  York. — "  The  History  of  Manon  Lescaut  and 
the  Chevalier  des  Grieux,"  by  the  Abbe  Prevost,  with  Maurice  Leloir's  illustra- 
tions ;  Sterne's  "  Sentimental  Journey,"  with  Leloir's  illustrations ;  "  Idyls  of  the 
Months,"  by  Mary  A.  Lathbury ;  "  Great  Cities  of  the  Modern  World,"  by  Ha- 
zel Shepard;  "Heroes  of  American  Discovery-,"  by  N.  d'Anvcrs ;  illustrated 
edition  of  St.  Pierre's  "Paul  and  Virginia";  "A  Museum  of  Wonders"  ex- 
plained by  F.  Opper;  and  a  number  of  juveniles. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell cV  Co.,  New  York. — A  new  edition  of  Tennyson's  poems, 
with  illustrations  by  American  artists;  "  Initials  and  Pseudonyms;  a  Dictionary 
of  Literary  Disguises,"  by  William  Cushing  and  A.  R.  Frey;  a  work  on  the  la- 
bor question,  by  R.  T.  Ely;  "Some  Noted  Princes,  Authors,  and  Statesmen  of 
Our  Time";  and  a  number  of  juveniles, 

Estes  &*  Lauriat,  Boston. — A  popular  edition  from  the  plates  used  in  the  edi- 
tion de  luxe  of  Carlyle's  works;  "Three  Vassar  Girls  in  Italy,"  by  Mrs.  Lizzie 
W.  Champney;  "Zig-zag  Journeys  in  the  Levant,"  by  H.  Butterworth;  and 
"  Four  Feet,  Two  Feet,  and  No  Feet,"  by  Miss  Laura  E.  Richards. 

/.  B.  Lippituott  cV  Co.,  Philadelphia. — "  Aurora,"  by  Mary  Agnes  Tincker; 
"  A  Model  Wife,"  by  G.  I.  Cervus;  "  Here  and  There  in  Our  Own  Country," 
sketches  of  travel;  "  Horse  and  Man,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  ;  "  The  Enchirid- 
ion of  Criticism,"  by  William  Shephard  ;  "  The  (Jueen's  Empire  ;  or  Ind  and 
her  Pearl,"  by  Joseph  Moore  Jr. ;  and  "  Through  Spain,"  by  S.  P.  Scott. 

Dodd,  Mead  &*  Co.,  New  York. — "English  Etchers";  "Half  a  Score  of 
Etchers,"  ten  plates  by  French  artists  ;  the  second  and  last  volume  of  "  History 
of  Painting,"  by  Waltnian  and  Woermann;  "Sakoontala:  The  Lost  Ring,"  a 
poem  from  the  San>krit ;  "An  Original  Belle  "  and  "  Driven  Back  to  Eden,"  by 
the  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe;  "  Heroes  of  Chivalry";  "  Colonial  Days"  stories  and  bal- 
lads; Maberley's  "  Print  Collector,"  edited  by  R.  Hoe,  Jr. ;  and  "  I^imps,  Pitch- 
ers, and  Trumpets,"  lectures  on  the  vocation  of  preacher,  by  E.  P&Xton  Hood. 
'/'lie  Century  Company,  New  York. — "The  Life  and  Times  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,"  by  his  sons;  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  Bowles,"  by  George  S. 
Men-Lam;  "St.  Nicholas  Songs";  and  a  new  edition  of  "  Sport  with  Rod  and 
Gun,"  by  Alfred  M.  Mayer. 

Henry  Holt  6*  <-'.<.,  New  York.  -  "At  Bay,"  by  Mrs.  Alexander;  "  An  Ill- 
Regulated  Mind,"  by  Katharine  Wylde:  "  Healey,"  by  Jessie  Folhcrgtll;  and 
"  The  Red  Runic,"  in  the  Leisure  Hour  ..cries. 

Scribner  &>  Welford.  New  York.— "The  Life  of  George  Bi 
Captain  Jesse  ;  "The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson"; 
lauon  in  two  volumes  of  Lot/c's  "  Microcosums." 

Funk  O3    H'agnalfs,  New    York.—" Latin    Hymn   Writers,"  and 
Hymns,  their  Authors  and  History,"  by  the  Rev.  Samuel   Dufhcld  ;  "  The 
ivg  of  the  l^ord,"  by  Dr.  John  C.  Rankin  ;  "  Our  New  King  Arthur:  a  Satire," 
by  the  author  of  "  The  Bunding  Ball"  ;  and  "  The  Wit  of  Women,"  edited  by 
Kate  Sanborn. 

George  J.  Cooml:s,  New  York. — "  The  Vanity  and  Insanity  of  Genius,  "  by- 
Kate  Sanborn;  and  in  the  series  to  be  called  Books  for  the  Bibliophile,  "  Books 
and  Bookmen,"  by  Andrew  Lang. 

A.  C.  Artnstrong&*  Co.,  New  York.—"  FairyTales  from  Brentano,"  by  Kate 
F.  Krockcr;  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Nursery,'  illustrated  by  Pym ;  "Stanley 
<  trahatne,  a  Talc  of  the  Dark  Continent,"  by  Gordon  Stables ;  Poe's  "  Raven, ' 
with  historical  and  literary  comments,  by  J  H.  Ingram;  "  Expository  Sermons 
nl"  the  ( 'lil  Testament"  ;  and  a  new  edition  of  Asbjurnson's  fairy  talcs. 

Porter &*  Coatcs,  Philadelphia. — "  Beauties  of  Tennyson,"  with  illustrations 
by  F.  B.  Schcll;  "Rose  Raymond's  Wards,"  by  Margaret  Vandegrift;  and 
"  The  Voting  Wild-Fowlers,"  by  Harry  Castlemon. 

F.  /',  Out  ton  cr1  Co.,  Xru>  York. — An  illustrated  quarto  edition  of  Tennyson's 
"  Day  Dream,"  the  designs  by  Fenn,  Garrett,  and  others ;  an  illustrated  edition 
of  Lor.^  eliow  "Village  Blacksmith  ';  "Songs  of  the  Master's  I.qvc,"  by  Miss 
Hav<*rgal;  and  many  new  juveniles, 
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THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

'  •  II  ow  do  you  like  the  hash  ?  "  asked  the  boarding  mistr. 
very  fine,"  was  Fogg's  ambiguous  reply.—  Boston   Transcript. 

When  the  Governor  of  Kansas  heard  that  Phil.  Sheridan  had  cat 
him  an  ass,  he  could  scarcely  believe  his  ka.TS.—Couricr-Jour>.\:l. 

Distance  from  the  ocean  is  no  safeguard  from  its  dangers.  T 
horse-thieves  in  Montana  recently  fell  victims  to  a  high  tied.—  St.  Pt 
//era  Id. 

There  is  a  great  glacier  in  Alaska  that  only  moves  a  quarter  of  an 
in  a  year.     Why  not  call  it  the  "  Democratic  Reform  Glacier  ?  "— Bi 
lyn  Times. 


Policeman  — "  Now,    then— move    on!  there's    nothing    the 
Boy  in  crowd—' '  Yer  needn't  tell  us  that ;  you    wouldn't  be  here  if 
was  !" — Ex* 

"  There  are  good  and  bad  points  about  this  coffee,"  said  the  board 
in  a  judicial  tone.  "  The  good  point  is  that  there  is  no  chickorv  in 
the  bad,  that  there  is  no  coffee  in  it !  " — The  Cook. 

A  boy  in  Unionville,  Ohio,  died  of  eating  six  watermelons.  Whet 
boy  is  weak  and  sickly,  and  has  lost  his  appetite,  it  is  not  safe  to  pi 
mit  him  to  associate  with  a  crowd  of  watermelons. — Narristown  H% 

"  Did  you  ever  study  botany,  Miss  Clara?"  he  asked,  as  he 
her  a  beautiful  bouquet.     "  No,"  she  replied,   "  I  never  had  a  las: 
anything  of  that  sort,  but  I  am  passionately  fond  of  flowers, 
York  Times. 

It  is  said  that  a  Tennessee  school-mistress  has  l>een  discharged  I 
wearing  four-dollar  silk   stockings.     A   Massachusetts   school-teac* 
could  wear  twenty-five-dollar  silk  hosiery  and  no  one  would  l>c  any 
wiser  for  it. — Puck. 

Little  boy,  beware!  The  good,  kind  lady  who  gives  you  gin, 
bread  to-day,  when  you  come  over  to  play  with  her  little  boys  and  g, 
may  be  your  mother-in-law  some  day  in  the  rosy  future. — Cine  inn 
Merchant  Traveler. 

Young  Husband.— ••  I  believe  I  would  like  a  nice  turtle  steak  for  c 
ner."  Young  Wife  (of  a  thrifty  disposition)—*'  I  am  afraid  turtle  stea 
are  rather  expensive,  dear.  Wouldn't  you  be  satisfied  with  a  mock  I 
tie  steak  ?  " — New  York  Sun. 

When  a  Washington  girl  can  speak  forty  words  in  French,  pla 
little  tune  for  a  cent  on  the  guitar,  and  name  six  fashionable  wateri 
places,  it  is  said  that  she  is  fully  prepared  to  become  the  wife  of  a  C'< 
gressman. — New  York  Jo  urn ol. 

"  What's  the  first  thing  you  would  do.  Jones,  if  you  were  stung  ^ 
hornet?"  asked  Smith,  who  had  been  reading  an  article  on  the  trea' 
ment  of  stings.  "Swear."  replied  Jones,  solemnly.  And  the  convo 
sation  abruptly  ended.—  Boston  Courier. 

Mr.  Berry  Wall  has  become  a  financial  wreck  by  squandering  all  hi 
cash  in  pantaloons.  He  is  said  to  have  owned  five  hundred  pairs  c 
these  articles  of  wearing  apparel  at  one  time.  He  was  certainly  a  panta 
lunatic,  but  his  trousers  were  not  breeches  of  trust. — Xorristown  Herald 

Somewhere  out  in  the  backwoods  of  Uiinois  Mrs.  llaynes  is  sutnj 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Xowlinfor  alienating  the  affections  of  Mr.  Hayne.  Asidj 
from  the  legal  peculiarity  of  the  case,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Mr. 
Nowlin  must  be  an  easy-going,  accommodating  kind  of  man.—  Phi  la 
delphia  News. 

The  Yuma  Indians,  it  is  stated,  have  held  a  grand  council  and 
solved  to  adopt  trousers  as  an  article  of  dress."  That's  not  a  bac 
idea.  If  they  had  resolved  to  adopt  trousers  as  an  article  of  food, 
we  should  have  concluded  that  their  civilization  had  gone  backward.— 
Xorristoiun  Herald. 

Belle  of  Several  Summers — "There  was  another  Mr.  Follibud  here  a 
few  years  ago— but  he  is  no  relation  of  yours,  probably,  as  he  was  from 
Cincinnati."  Mr.  Follibud — "Is  he  a  bachelor?"  Belle  of  Several 
Summers — "  He  was  then,  but  he  has  since  married  a  Miss  Gusherly, 
of  Chicago."     Mr.  Poll/bud. — "  Why,  that's  my  father.  "—Life. 

The  woman  who  has  been  responsible  for  the  downfall  of  Revj 
Downes,  of  Boston,  declares  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  all,  that  she 
never  was  in  his  company  but  once,  and  then  occupied  the  whole  time 
eating  an  apple.  We  really  fear  that  she  has  plagiarized  this  explana- 
tion from  the  incident  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  —Salt  l^ake  Herald. 

Revivalist  Sam  Jones  says:  "  I'd  rather  be  in  heaven  learning  my  A 
B  C's  than  in  hell  reading  Greek."  He  might  reverse  the  order  of  the 
studies  without  changing  the  locations,  and  still  express  the  sentiments 
of  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  his  audience.  His  comparison  is  not  huppy. 
Reading  Greek  anywhere  is  a  pretty  severe  affliction.—  A  'orristown  Her- 
ald. 

The  white  arms  of  the  stage  ladies  are  glorious,  but  they  ought  to  be 
polished  off  with  a  hard-finished  china  gloss  not  transferable.  As  it  is, 
when  they  take  a  gentleman's  arm,  or  get  locked  in  the  embrace  of  a 
pair  of  black  coat-sleeves,  they  leave  the  man  looking  as  though  he  had 
just  escaped  from  a  tussle  with  a  flour-sack.  These  litt'e  drawbacks 
make  people  laugh. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

"Julia,  I  don't  see  why  you  are  going  to  marry  Harry  Bascoinb.  He 
hasn't  any  money,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he'll  ever  have  any."  "  Fan- 
ny, I'd  scorn  to  marry  for  money.  Harry  is  handsome  and  a  tine  ath- 
lete. He  would  bring  to  me  a  sense  of  protection" —  "Uli,  that's  all 
right,  Julia.  Every  one  to  their  mind.  You  may  marrjtfor  protection ; 
I  intend  to  marry  for  revenue  only.' '—Philadelphia  Call. 

When  a  person  locks  up  his  house  on  starting  off  on  a  long  journey, 
it  is  always  well  to  see  that  the  gas  has  been  shut  off.  A  family  living 
in  New  York  city  went  to  Europe  and  were  gone  eight  months,  and  on 
their  return  they  found  that  five  gas  jets  had  been  going  full  tilt  day  and 
night  during  all  that  time.  The  owner  of  the  house  has  sold  out  his 
business  and  has  offered  the  proceeds  and  his  house  to  the  gas  company 
in  exchange  for  a  receipted  bill. — Peck's  Sun. 

Clerk  {to  proprietor)  —  "  What  is  the  selling  price  of  that  new  lot  of 
black  silk  opened  this  morning?  Mrs.  S.  wants  to  know."  /'roprietor 
— "  Mrs.  S.  is  a  nuisance.  She  always  complains  about  the  price  of 
goods  and  yet  never  buys.  Tell  her  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  yard.  It  cost 
two  dollars."  Clerk  {to  Mrs.  S.)  — "One  dollar  and  a  half  a  yard, 
madam."  Mrs.  S.  (feeling  ol  the  silk) — "  It  seems  high  at  a  dollar  and 
a  half.  However,  you  may  cut  me  off  twenty-two  yards." — New  York 
Times. 

]\\  a  Sixth  avenue  car  filled  with  ladies  a  ninety-pound  dude  sat 
wedged  in  one  corner.  At  Twenty-third  street  a  fat  woman,  hand*  | 
somely  dressed,  and  with  a  little  dog  in  her  amis,  got  on.  The  little 
dude  struggled  to  his  feel  and  touched  his  hat  politely,  remarking  face- 
tiously, "  Madame,  will  you  lake  this  seal?"  The  iat  lady  looked  at 
the  crevice  he  had  left  andlhankedhimpleasanilv.  "  You  are  verykindi 
sir,"  she  said;  "  1  think  it  will  just  fit  ihe  dog."  And  it  did.  —St.  P<iul> 
Globe. 

Counsel  (for  the  prosecution) — "  You  will  admit  that  your  client  was 
in  Boston  at  the  lime  the  affair  occurrud  ? "  Counsel  (for  the  defendant) 
— "  No,  sir."  Counsel — "  You  will  admit  thai  your  client  was  in  Boston 
about  the  lime  the  affair  occurred  !  "  Counsel—"  No,  sir."  Counsel — 
*'  You  will  at  least  admit  that  there  is  such  :t  place  as  Boston?"  Coun- 
sel (empathically)--"  No,  sir.  If  the  prosecution  wishes  to  establish  in 
evidence  that  such  a  place  as  Boston  exists,  it  has  got  to  prove  it.  We 
admit  nothing." — Netv  York  Times. 

Said  a  neighbor  to  me :  "  There  is  much  in  a  name.  I  once  knew  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Shaw.  The  eldest,  a  boy,  was  called  Hartford, 
two  girls  were  called  Hartulia  and  Hartcss,  respectively,  and  the  two 
younger  boys  Hartman  and  Hactwell.  The  youngest  daughter  was 
named  Hariunia.  I  asked  Mr.  Shaw  why  these  curious  cognomens,  to 
which  his  reply  was :  '  I  don't  propose,  when  I  want  a  young  one,  to 
stand  on  the  cold  landing  of  an  early  winter  morning  and  study  names. 
I  simply  call  "  Hart."  They  all  come  out,  and  I  pick  the  one  I  want 
and  the  rest  can  go  back  to  bed,'  " — Detroit  Post. 
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SOCIETY. 

Banquet  to  Hon.  Paul  Neumann. 

Wednesday  evening  of  this  week  a  banquet  was  given 
L  Bohemian  Club  to  Hon.  Paul  Neumann,  formerly  a 
■  lent  of  tlit  Club.     Mr.   Neumann  is  now  one  of  the 
5  of  the  Hawaiian   Kingdom,  being  at   the  head  of 
irtment  of  Justice.     He  has   been  in  the  city  for 
iks,  combining  business  with  pleasure,  although  an 
t  he  met  with  on  the  steamer  coming  up  confined  him 
l  for  some  time. 
J;  banquet  was  given  him  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  the 
lis.    About  sixty  guests  sat  down  in  the  "Jinks  Room" 
I:  club.     The  tables  were  elaborately  decorated  with 
l-s  and   candelabra,   and   at   the   head   stood  a  richly 
yi  cartoon  containing  the  menu,  surrounded  by  an  alle- 
Ij  design.     The  menu  was-as  follows: 
Huitres. 
Potage  a  la  Reine. 
Filets  de  Sole  a  la  Normande. 
Vol  au  vent  de  gibier. 
Cotelelies  d'Agneau,  sauce  ravigotte. 
Squab  roti. 
Salade  de  laitue. 
Crerne  a  la  glacei  tutti  tViuti. 
Gateaux  varies. 
Fruits  glaces. 
I  the  cloth  was  removed  the  health  of  Mr.  Neumann 
Bed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Redding,  President  of  the  Club, 
pied  the  chair.     It  was  drunk  standing,  and  was 
to  by  the  guest  of  the  evening  in  a  most  happy 
f  A  number  of  other  toasts  were  proposed,  among 
frig  one  to  King  Kalakaua.     With  song,  and  speech, 
y,  the  banquet  was  pleasantly  prolonged  until  a  late 


The  Cheney  Musicale. 
htful  musicale  was  given  last  Monday  evening  by 
of  Mrs.  John  Vance  Cheney,  at  her  parlors,  595 
it.  Every  available  space  in  the  room  and  hall 
ipied  by  the  many  invited  guests,  who  thoroughly 
the  musical  morceaux  that  were  so  ably  rend- 
t  programme  was  as  follows:  Quartet,  "  Felsen- 
.eissiger).  Misses  Chapman,  Lake,  Holbrook,  and 
solo,  Adagio,  Op.  10,  No.  1  (tleethoven),  Miss 
alo.  Song  without  Words  (Mendelssohn),  Miss 
Lake;  piano  duo,  From  Foreign  Parts— Italy  and 
•arv  1  M  iszkowski),  Misses  Chapman  and  Sears;  piano 
Ikrantellc  in  A  Hat  (Heller),  .Misses  Lake  and  Moul- 
50I0.  Scherzo,  Allegro  Assai,  Op.  2,  No.  3  (Beet- 
i),  Mi>>  Griffin ;  solo,  Invention,  No.  S  (Bach),  Miss 
•■  Mouhem;  solo.  Nocturne,  Op.  9,  No.  1  (Chopin), 
Griffin;  piano  duo,  "  Marche  Triumphale"  (Goria), 
S  Griffin  and  Sears,  At  the  conclusion  of  the  musicale, 
teney  was  warmly  congratulated  on  the  success  her 
id  achieved.  The  entire  evening  was  one  of  great 
to  the  invited  guests. 


Miss  Flood's  Dinner  Party. 

__  handsome  country  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
JT  at  Menlo  Park,  a  dinner  party  was  given  last  Thurs- 
I  Mis?  Jtnnie  Flood  to  a  number  of  her  friends.  The 
Is,  numbering  twenty  in  all,  left  here  at  half-past  four 
ck  in  the  afternoon,  and  an  hour  later  were  cordially  wel- 
xlatttie  Flood  mansion.  Dinner  was  served  at  seven 
ck  in  the  spacious  dining-hall,  which  was  tastefully 
•liished  with  flowers.  The  menu  was,  as  usual  at  these 
rs,  replete  with  every  delicacy,  and  the  dinner  was  high- 
ajoyaole  in  every  way.  The  parlors  were  sought  after 
cpasi  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  very  pleas- 
■  passed  in  social  amusements.  The  guests  returned  to 
rity  on  Friday  morning, 
nong  those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.   J.  C.    Flood, 

fennie  Flood,  Mr.  James  L.  Flood,  Air.  John  W. 
;4s,  Mr>.  W.  B.  Collier,  the  Misses  McAllister,  the 
es  Sargent,  Miss  Lathrop,  Miss  Bowie,  Mr.  Donahue, 
Bowie,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon, 
Henry  Redington,  Captain  Fletcher,  and  others. 


An  Entertaining  Recital, 
ic  parlors  of  the  Van  Ness  Seminary  were  filled  with  a 
%-ated  and  fashionable  assemblage  last  Thursday  even- 
On  the  occasion  of  a  recital  given  by  Mr.  Locke  Richard- 
who  arrived  here  last  month  from  the  East.  Mr. 
lardson  has  met  with  unqualified  success  in  the  principal 
*m  cities  in  his  recital  of"  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  since 
irrival  here  he  has  given  a  number  of  entertainments  at 
gas  places,  and  in  every  case  he  has  won  the  applause  of 
auditors.  On  Thursday  evening,  Richard  Brindsley 
•idan's  comedy,  "The  Rivals,". was  his  subject.  Mr 
aardson  described  the  characters  of  the  play,  and  then 
■wed  with  a  number  of  scenes  from  this  brilliant  comedy, 
entertainment  was  most  successful. 
mon;  the  many  present  were  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr. 
rph  L>.  Grant,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Torbert,  General  and  Mrs. 
r,  the  Misses  Darr,  Mr.  A.  F.  Price,  the  Misses  Price, 
Frank  Matthieu,  Mrs.  Henry  Kohler,  the  Misses 
ler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Witcher  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cur- 
Misses  May  and  Jennie  Bruner,  Dr.  W.  H.  Bruner, 
,  Locke  Richardson,  Miss  Tol eta  Wilcox,  Miss  Estelle 
p-on.  Miss  Lucy  Otis,  Miss  Mattie  Gibbs,  Miss  Bettie 
e,  Miss  Marie  Voorhees,  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mrs. 
Iiam  Norris,  Mr.  Norton  Bush,  Miss  Anna  Head,  Miss 
e  Castle,  Miss  Florence  Caduc,  Miss  Hamlin,  Mrs. 
ge  Haskell,  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Keith,  Mrs. 
id  W.  Bixler,  Miss  Van  Reynegom,  Mrs.  Slaven, 
and  Mrs.  C.  V.  S.  Gibbs,  Mr.  James  Denman, 
Robert  Morrow,  Mr.  Harry  T.  Gibbs,  Miss  Margaret 
c,,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawler,  Mrs.  Gamble,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
ids,  Mr.  John  Swett,  Miss  J.  H.  Kincaid,  Mr.  Mat- 
n,  Mrs.  Judge  Currey,  Mrs.  Montgomery  Currey,  Dr. 
Mrs.  Hatch,  Dr.  Edward  Younger,  Dr.  Bliss,  Mr. 
lr.  Fred.  Huddard,  Miss  E.  S.  Paulson,  Miss 
kland,  Miss  Pierson,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Huddard,  Miss  M.  B. 
St,  and  many  others. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Irs.  John  McMullin  and  the  Misses  Lilo  and  Bettie  Mc- 
llin  will   leave  Europe  in    December,  but  will  probably 

9  the  winter  in  Washington. 

Ion.  Charles  N.  Felton  has  leased  for  two  years  the 
idsoinc  residence  at  1508  H  Street,  Washington,  D.  C, 
nerly  occupied  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chauncey  Mo 
ever,  U.   S.   A.,  who  will  henceforth  reside  at  the  Pre- 

ilr.  R.  Porter  Ashe  returned  home  on  Tuesday  from  an 
Stern  visit. 

Colonel  C.  F.  Crockerand  Mr.  Alexander  Dunsmuir,  who 
'C  been  visiting  British  Columbia  and  Oregon,  returned 
Be  this  week  overland. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Miller  and  Miss  Dora  Mi  Her 
ne  down  from  Napa  on  Wednesday,  and  are  at  the  Pal- 
1  Hotel. 

»Ir._  Russell  J.  Wilson  returned  from  British  Columbia 
t  Wednesday  on  the  steamer  Columbia,  after  an  absence 
three  weeks. 

Hfen  and  Baroness  von  Schroeder  returned  to  the  city 
ttcrday,  after  an  absence  of  several  months  in  Germany. 
Wr,  A.  H.  Rutherford  returned  home  yesterday  from  the 
st,  where  he  has  been  for  the  past  two  months, 
jeneral  and  Mrs.  Turnbull  were  in  the  city  last  Monday 
er  a  few  weeks  absence  in  Fresno  and  Tulare  counties, 
levwill  reside  permanently  in  Tulare  City, 
ur.  and  Mrs.  Raoul  Martinez  are  in  Paris,  where  they 
ve  received  many  social  courtesies  from  noted  people,  in- 
ding  H.  Humphrey  Moore,  the  celebrated  deaf  mute  artist 

10  visited  San  Francisco  in  1882  in  company  with  his  wife, 
ady  of  striking  beauty.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gardini  (tu'e  Ger- 
r)  nave  extended  an  invitation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martinez 
visit  them  at  their  castle  in  Bologna,  Italy.  Mr.  and 
rs.  Martinez  return  to  this  city  in  October. 
Robert  M  Dutton,  eldest  son  of  Secretary  Dutton,  of  the 
remen's  Fund  Insurance  Company,  was  recently  nomi- 
ted  by  Hon.  Wm.  W.  Morrow  as  the  candidate  from  his 
ingresMonal  District  for  admission  to  the  U.  S.  Naval 
ademy  at  Annapolis.  Advices  just  at  hand  from  AnDap- 
s  state  that  of  eighty-five  candidates  examined,  coming 
>m  all  over  the  United  States,  but  ten  were  admitted  on 
e  first  examination,  Mr.  Dutton's  son  being  one  of  these 
1.    Mrs.  Dutton  returned  to  the  city  last  Hfonday, 


I  Dr.  John  F.  Foulks  started  East  on  the  29th,  in  company 
1  with  Senator  Vrooman.  He  goes  East  to  consult  with  Dr. 
las.  Da  Costa  and  Dr.  Roberts  Bartholow,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Vrooman's  health. 

Ralph  Smith,  formerly  of  the  San  Francisco  press,  re- 
turned last  week  from  Honolulu,  where  for  the  past  two 
years  he  has  been  editor  of  the  Saturday  Press.  He  in- 
tends remaining  in  this  State. 

The  Misses  Mamie  and  Edith  Findley  have  returned  home 
after  a  prolonged  visit  at  Georgetown. 

Mr.  George  Crocker  is  looking  up  a  cattle  range  in  East- 
em  Nevada,  with  the  intention  of  entering  into  the  cattle 
business  extensively. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bryant  and  Miss  R.  L.  Bryant  were 
at  Del  Monte  last  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Hollister  "and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Chamberlain,  of 
Santa  Barbara,  have  been  passing  the  week  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel. 

Mrs.  George  O.  McMullin,  with  her  son  and  daughter, 
has  been  enjoying  a  week's  visit  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  Frank  Hicks  is  hunting  quail  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

Mr.  Basil.  Heathcole,  of  San  Rafael,  returned  hume  last 
Sunday  from  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Doane,  of  the  Presidio,  was  one  of  the  many  guests 
at  Monterey  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  Jesse  D.  Carr,  of  Salinas  City,  has  been  a  guest  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  since  Tuesday. 

Mr.  James  G.  Fair  Jr.  passed  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  at 
Del  Monte. 

Miss  Tot  Cutter  is  visiting  Mrs.  Al.  Redding  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Sharon  have  returned  to  Virginia 
City,  after  a  sojourn  of  two  weeks  at  Monterey  and  this 
city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Mrs.  M.  Deane.  and 
Miss  Mamie  Deane  returned  last  Sunday  from  Del  Monte, 
after  having  passed  a  week  there. 

Miss  Mabel  Pacheco  is  the  guest  of  Miss  Ethel  Sperry,  at 
Stockton. 

Mr.  William  A.  Sharon,  of  Ohio,  who  has  been  visiting 
his  brother,  Mr.  A.  D.  Sharon,  for  the  past  three  weeks,  has 
returned  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bidwell,  of  Chico,  have  been  enjoying 
the  delightful  climate  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw 
recently  visited  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  at  Piedmont. 

Mr.  George  W.  Frink  returned  to  the  city  on  Tuesday, 
after  a  sojourn  in  the  East  and  Europe. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly  and  family  are  in  London. 

Miss  Florence  Caduc  returned  from  the  Napa  Soda  Springs 
on  Monday,  and  is  at  the  Baldwin  Hotel. 

Mr.  George  S.  Knight  returned  from  Eureka  on  Monday. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Felt,  of  Meulo  Park,  returned  from  an  Eastern 
trip  on  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham  is  a  guest  at  the  First  Avenue 
Hotel  in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Truslow  returned  from  a  Southern 
trip  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Hovey  came  up  from  Los  Angeles 
last  Monday. 

Mr,  George  Grayson  returned  to  his  home  in  Oakland  last 
Sunday,  after  a  visit  to  his  cattle  ranch  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Adam  Grant  returned  from  Portland,  Oregon,  last 
Saturday. 

Mr.  James  Phclan  is  rusticating  at  Highland  Springs, 
Lake  County. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  came  down  from  Moscow  Cottage 
with  her  two  daughters,  and  passed  several  days  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin  Jr.,  are  visiting  Mrs. 
Henry  S.  Dexter  at  Callstoga. 

Mrs.  A  W.  Rose,  Jr.,  of  San  Mateo,  was  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  came  down  from  Oak  Knoll 
on  Monday  on  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  and  Miss  Dora  Board- 
man  have  returned  from  their  summer  sojourn  at  San  Rafael, 
and  are  at  their  residence  on  Franklin  Street. 

Miss  Jennie  Cheeseman  is  visiting  friends  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  will  not  return  home  until  December. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Eoggs  and  Miss  Allie  Boggs  are  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Marshall  is  entertaining  Miss  Grace  Thome 
of  San  Jose. 

Mr.  A  L.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Bancroft  were  in  Sac- 
ramento on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  W.  Frank  Goad  returned  from  Santa  Barbara  last 
Saturday. 

Governor  George  Stoneman  was  a  guest  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Huse  have  gone  East  for  a  short  visit, 
and  expect  to  pass  the  winter  in  San  Diego. 

Miss  Ada  Clanton,  who  has  been  visiting  friends  in  Oak- 
land, returns  to  her  home  in  Woodland  to-day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ward  have  removed  from  their 
former  residence  on  Ninth  Street,  to  No.  1920  Washington 
Street,  between  Franklin  and  Gough  streets. 

Senator  James  G.  Fair  will  leave  for  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

Judge  Lorenzo  Sawyer  and  Judge  Deady  departed  for 
Oregon  on  Thursday- 
Mrs.  William  H.  Porter  will  leave  for  the  East  on  Tues- 
day next,  to  join  her  husband  in  New  York,  where  they 
will  pass  the  winter. 

Mrs.  G.  Frank  Smith  and  the  Misses  Smith  have  re- 
turned from  their  summer  sojourn  in  El  Dorado  County, 
and  are  now  at  their  home  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bancroft  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  on  a  pleas- 
ure trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement,  who  returned  from  the  East  re- 
cently, are  at  the  Bella  Vista. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Starr,  of  Oakland,  retnmed  from  Southern 
California  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bunker  have  apartments  at  the  Bella  Vista 
for  the  winter. 

Miss  Jennie  Flood  was  in  the  city  during  the  early  part  of 
the  week,  and  returned  to  Menlo  Park  on  Wednesday. 

Miss  Minnie  Deering  went  to  San  Jose  yesterday,  on  a 
short  visit  to  friends. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  is  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Miss  Nellie  Wakelee  is  visiting  Mrs.  A.  C.  Bassett,  at 
Menlo  Park,  and  Miss  Orley  Wakelee'  is  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Edgar  Mills  at  the  same  place. 

Miss  Laura  Pike  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  N.  Bowden  at 
San  Jose. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  S.  Foye,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Cothrin,  and  Miss 
Catherine  W.  Stoneman,  of  Sacramento,  came  to  the  city 
on  Wednesday,  and  have  been  stopping  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Darcie,  of  Tahiti,  departed  for 
their  island  home  on  Thursday.  On  the  previous  evening 
they  entertained  a  number  of  intimate  friends  at  dinner  in 
their  apartments  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Scott  and  daughter,  and  Mrs.  Colonel 
Bryant,  of  Benicia,  have  been  passing  a  few  days  at  the  Oc- 
cidental Hotel. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Naglee  and  Miss  Naglee,  of  Santa  Clara, 
were  in  the  city  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmiedell  and  daughter  departed  for  the 
East  on  Tuesday  last. 

Mr.  Louis  Bravcrman  left  last  Sunday  on  a  brief  visit  to 
New  York  city. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  A.  Mason  and  Miss  Dixie  Mason  returned 
from  Highland  Springs  on  Wednesday,  and  are  at  the  Grand 
Hotel. 

Mri.  A.  G.  Kinzcy  has  gone  to  housekeeping  on  Sutter 
and  Leavenworth  streets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Thompson  and  family  have  rooms  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Keyes  returned  to  the  city  on  Thursday,  and 
is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Hewlett  and  Miss  Lizzie  Hewlett  returned 
from  Del  Monte  on  Thursday,  and  are  again  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Lyon,  of  Sacramento,  have  been  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  since  Thursday. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Grimm,  Miss  Katie  Grimm,  and  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Whiteman   are  located  at  the  Grand  Hotel  for  the  winter 


Miss  Emily  McClatchey,  of  Sacramento,  has  been   visit- 
ing friends  here  this  week. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Colonel  J.  C.  Kelton,  Assistant  Adjutant-General  at  the 
Presidio,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  this  division,  and 
has  departed  for  Washington,  D.  C,  with  his  family,  where 


he  will  be  appointed  to  duty  in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant- 
General,  His  departure  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  staff 
officer  can  be  stationed  in  one  locality  for  more  than  four 
years.  Both  socially  and  in  his  official  capacity  Colonel 
Kelton  will  be  greatly  missed  here.  He  has  always  com- 
manded the  high  esteem  of  his  brother  officers,  all  of  whom 
sincerely  regret  his  departure. 

Captain  William  A.  Thompson,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  of  one  month  on  account 
of  sickness. 

Major  B.  J.  D.  Irwin,  Surgeon,  Medical  Director  Depart- 
ment of  Arizona,  has  returned  to  Whipple  Barracks,  A.  T., 
after  a  short  sojourn  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Chauncey  McKeever,  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General, will  relieve  Colonel  J.  C.  Kelton  at  the  Presidio. 
Colonel  D.  M.  Taylor  will  fill  the  position  temporarily  until 
the  arrival  of  Colonel  McKeever. 

Captain  William  McK.  Dunn  Jr.  has  been  granted  one 
month's  leave  of  absence. 

Rev.  David  Wills,  LT.  S.  A.,  who  lias  been  visiting  the  city 
during  the  past  four  months  on  a  leave  of  absence,  returned 
to  Huachuca,  A.  T.,  last  Monday. 

Commander  J.  B.  Coghlan,  U.  S.  N.,  was  a  recent  guest 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  F.  H.  Lefavor,  U.  S.  N,  has  been  detached 
from  the  hydrographic  office  in  this  city,  and  will  leave  next 
week  to  take  charge  of  the  branch  office  at  New  Orleans. 
Mrs.  Lefavor  will  accompany  him,  as  he  expects  to  be  at  his 
new  post  for  three  years. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Craig,  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service, 
departed  for  Washington,  D.  C. ,  on  Thursday. 

Ensign  J.  L.  Purcell,  U-  S.  N.,  has  been  stopping  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  C.  O.  Hamlet,  U.  S.  N.,  who  assisted  in 
superintending  the  building  of  the  revenue  cutler  Richard 
Rush  at  Port  Blakely,  has  been  ordered  to  New  York  for 
duty  as  executive  officer  on  the  revenue  steamer  Bear,  which 
will  soon  sail  for  this  coast  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
D.  F.  Tozier. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Concert  of  the  Schumann  Club. 

The  concert  of  the  Schumann  Club,  last  Tuesday  evening, 
in  Piatt's  Hall,  "took  the  soul  of  that  waste  place  with  joy," 
after  a  new  and  peculiar  manner.  These  singers  have  not 
appeared  there  before,  and  the  effect  of  unaccustomed  sur- 
roundings was  like  viewing  a  familiar  picture  in  a  strange 
frame.  You  can  not  say  much  for  Piatt's  Hall  as  an  artistic 
setting ;  but  its  gaunt  spaciousness  accommodates  a  great 
many  people,  and  voices  are  flattened  into  a  fullness  there, 
which  B'nai  B'rith  never  allows.  Possibly  the  inspiration  of 
a  large  audience  "brought  out"  the  singers,  in  one  sense 
of  that  hard-worked  phrase,  and  no  doubt  the  improved 
acoustic  properties  lent  a  helping  hand.  It  is  more  just, 
however,  to  conclude  that  the  noticeable  excellence  shown 
by  the  society  at  this  first  concert  of  their  third  season  is 
due  to  a  genuine  and  discernible  advancement. 

The  increased  volume  of  the  body  of  sound,  a  better 
blending  of  the  voices,  and  a  greater  flexibility  of  the  mass, 
are  evidences  of  constant  and  persevering  study.  The 
shading  and  finish  of  work  have  never  been  more  successful, 
and  several  interpretations  were  of  extreme  beauty  and 
meaning.  First  among  these  will  he  remembered  the  group 
of  three  Brahm  part  songs  —  all  delightfully  sung.  The 
rhythm  of  the  first,  "The  mountains  are  cold,  and  the 
mountains  are  high,"  was  emphasized  somewhat  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  sentiment.  But  in  the  second,  "  If  thou  wilt 
go  to  the  church-yard,"  the  singers  with  one  feeling  entered 
into  the  pathos  of  the  little  piece.  With  a  rich  and  regret- 
ful sympathy,  their  voices  compassionated  the  maiden  who 
"  died  of  a  loving  heart,"  and  you  could  not  listen  without 
feeling  the  truth  and  force  of  that  subtle  beauty  which  is  too 
exquisite  to  be  realized  except  at  its  moment  of  passing. 
Indeed,  this  brief  number  was  a  model  of  good  tone,  unaf- 
fected feeling,  and  musicianly  part -singing. 

The  "Impromptu"  was  scarcely  less  perfect,  but  in  a 
lighter  and  more  frivolous  strain.  "Oh,  grateful  evening 
suence,"  by  Reinecke,  proved  of  much  interest;  and  "Voice 
of  the  Western  Wind,"  by  Barnby,  united  a  marked  concord- 
ancy  with  a  mellow  roundness  of  tone  not  always  attained. 
This  occasional  harshness  or  sharpness  of  voice  which  now 
and  then  seams  certain  numbers,  and  yet  remains  to  be 
smoothed  away,  touched  passages  of  the  opening  "  Spring 
Song,"  by  Chadwick,  and  parts  of  the  well-written  "  Good- 
night," by  Rheinberger.  Three  songs  by  A.  G.  Mackenzie, 
the  English  writer,  whose  oratorio,  '  The  Rose  of  Sharon," 
was  brought  out  in  this  country  last  April  by  the  New  York 
Chorus  Society,  under  Mr.  Thomas,  were  received  with 
close  attention.  These  compositions  were  "  Waken,  waken, 
day  is  dawning,"  "Distant  Bells,"  and  "Come,  Sisters, 
Come."  They  have  just  been  issued  in  London,  and  were 
given  here  for  the  first  time  in  America.  Although  rendered 
with  great  care  and  a  nice  observance  of  all  the  points  to 
be  made,  Mackenzie's  music  in  itself  would  hardly  seem  to 
justify  the  enthusiasm  felt  in  some  quarters  over  this  com- 
poser. It  has  no  particular  strength,  and,  compared  with 
other  writings  on  the  programme,  only  a  limited  individuality. 

As  soloist  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Brandt,  late  principal  first 
violin  of  the  Thomas  Orchestra,  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  this  city.  Mr.  Brandt  has  come  to  make  his  home  here, 
and  the  friendly  predisposition  of  the  audience  toward  the 
gentleman  was  manifested  in  the  cordial  reception  personally 
accorded  him.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  first  number,  the 
Romanza  in  G,  by  Beethoven,  his  welcome  was  completed 
by  the  generous  and  appreciative  acknowledgment  of  his 
artististic  merits,  and  his  subsequent  renditions  were  praised 
with  every  manifestation  of  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Brandt's  tone 
is  not  possessed  of  extraordinary  power  or  virility,  but  its 
precision  is  absolute,  and  its  quality  of  that  fine  directness 
in  which  one  reposes  an  implicit  faith.  His  style  is  quiet, 
almost  to  constraint,  and  obviously  not  of  the  type  that  from 
too  much  leaven  "ferments  and  runs  over."  One  fails  to 
find  a  glowing  spontaneity  in  it.  Yet  so  pure  a  taste  atones 
for  this  lack,  so  artistic  a  treatment,  and  so  admirable  an 
equipment,  that  the  most  refined  exactions  are  satisfied. 

In  response  to  a  first  encore,  Mr.  Brandt  played  a  "  Ca- 
price" by  F.  David,  with  a  remarkable  lightness  of  bowing. 
His  second  announced  selection  was  a  "  Ballade  and  Polon- 
aise," by  Vieuxtemps,  the  first  part  being  exquisitely  played 
with  equal  finish.  Responding  to  a  first  encore,  Mr.  Brandt 
gave  a  difficult  composition  written  for  the  highest  octaves, 
the  theme  being  from  "  The  Bird  on  the  Tree,"  by  Hau- 
ser.  After  a  second  recall  he  played  Haydn's  "  Emperor's 
Hymn,"  with  a  variation. 

The  concert  altogether  stands  as  the  most  successful  as 
well  as  the  most  enjoyable  ever  given  by  the  Schumann 
Club,  and  the  work  of  the  organization  under  Mr.  Loring 
is  attaining  a  marked  excellence.  F.  A 


The  number  of  one's  direct  ancestors  is  very  much 
larger  than  a  person  is  apt  to  imagine  without  special 
stud}  of  the  subject.  Taking  three  generations  to  a 
century  (says  Nature),  one  has  father  and  mother 
(two),  grandparents  (four),  great-grandparents  (eight). 
At  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  number  of  an- 
cestors springs  to  sixty-four.  Following  the  calcula- 
tion, you  will  find  that  at  the  end  of  eight  centuries 
one  is  descended  from  no  less  than  sixteen  millions  of 
ancestors.  Intermarriage,  of  course,  would  reduce 
this  estimate, Tiut  the  figures  are  so  enormous  that 
the  words  "AU  ye  are  brethren"  may  be  literally 
true. 

»  ■♦■  « ■ 

A  correspondent  of  the  Tribune  glorifices  trout 
chowder,  saying:  "  It  is  not  in  the  least  like  chowder. 
It  is  more  like  a  sublimated  white  hash.  Wrap  two 
or  three  large  trout  in  a  napkin  and  steam  them. 
Then  remove  the  skin  and  head,  shred  the  flesh  from 
the  bones  with  a  fork,  and  stew  it  gently  with  cream. 
That  is  all ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  dishes 
ever  invented. 


The  Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  estimated,  is  entitled  to 
wear  seventy  different  uniforms.  He  has  a  right  to 
seventeen  different  military  uniforms  alone,  and  spe- 
cial costumes  without  number  associated  with  his 
various  titles  and  offices.  And  he  actually  does  wear 
them  as  each  occasion  arises. 


CENTURY     BRIC-A-BRAC. 

Madrigal. 
All  the  world  is  bright, 

All  my  heart  is  merry, 
Violets  and  roses  red, 

Sparkling  in  the  dew : 
Brow — the  lily's  white; 

Lip — the  crimson  berry  ; 
Hark,  I  hear  a  lightsome  tread — 
Ah.  my  love,  'tis  you! 

Wing  to  me,  birds,  and  sing  to  me  ; 

None  so  happy  as  I ! 
Only  the  merriest  melodies  bring  to  me 

When  my  beloved  is  by. 

All  the  air  is  sweet, 

All  my  heart  is  quiet, 
Fleecy  clouds  on  breezes  warm 

Floating  far  above  : 
Eye — where  soft  lights  meet ; 

Cheek — where  roses  riot ; 

Look,  1  see  a  gTacious  form — 

Ah,  'tis  you,  my  love! 

Wing  to  her,  birds,  and  sing  to  her ; 

None  so  happpy  as  she  ! 
Only  the  merriest  melodies  bring  to  her- 

Only  this  message  from  me ! 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


My  Rival. 
How  I  hate  to  see  him  there, 
With  his  haughty,  well-bred  air, 

At  her  side, 
Looking  with  a  scornful  eye 
At  poor  me,  as  I  walk  by 

While  they  ride. 

Well  I  know  he  is  not  worth. 
Spite  of  all  his  pride  of  birth. 

Such  a  favor ; 
And  I  think,  as  I  advance, 
Of  that  calculating  glance 

That  he  gave  her. 

Lady  dear,  he  cares  for  naught 

But  the  things  which  may  be  bought 

With  your  pelf; 
In  his  thoughts  you  have  no  part, 
And  his  cold  and  sluggish  heart 

Beats  for  self. 

Yet  how  glad  I'd  be  and  gay 
If  you'd  treat  me  in  the  way 

You  treat  him. 
'Twould  with  heaven  itself  surround  me. 
And  the  sad  old  world  around  me 

Would  grow  dim. 

Ah,  my  lady,  fair  and  sweet, 
Will  you  tell  me  when  we  meet 

If  it's  true. 
That  your  heart  has  grown  so  small, 
There  is  no  room  there  at  all 

For  me  too  ? 

Did  she  answer  no  or  yes  ? 
She  but  gave  him  a  caress, 

Quite  a  hug, 
And  I  stayed  to  see  him  courted. 
For  he  is  her  fine,  imported, 

English  pug.  — Bessie  Chandler. 

Accepted. 
How  many  years  it's  lain  away, 

Unknown,  unread,  unseen, 
The  little  song  I  sent  one  day 

To  that  great  magazine ! 

For  I  was  very  young  indeed, 

With  hopes  of  rosy  tint — 
I  thought  I  e'en  might  live  to  see 

My  little  song  in  print. 

But  only  now,  when  I  am  gray, 

And  life  is  fleeting  fast, 
The  longed-for — after  long  delay — 
"Accepted  "  comes  at  last. 

And  in  the  joy  it  brings  to  me 
There  lurks  a  mournful  doubt 

If  I  shall  ever  live  to  see 
That  little  song  "come  out." 

For  magazines  are  fresh  and  strong, 
They  grow  not  old  and  gray ; 

And  though  it's  true  that  "Art  is  long," 
'Tis  not  so  long  as  they. 

But  we — we  fade!    With  bitter  pain 

I  learn  that  well-worn  truth. 
Alas!  I  shall  not  live  to  gain 

The  cherished  hope  of  youth. 

I  shall  not  hear  my  little  song 

By  others  read  or  sung ; 
I  feel  I  can  not  live  so  long — 

I  am  no  longer  young ! 

— Robertson  Trcncbridgc. 


The  Race. 
'  We'll  run  a  race,"  quoth  Thought  10  Heart, 
"  To  find  a  just  decree 
If  'tis  with  you  Love  makes  his  home, 
Or,  Kardia,  dear,  with  me. 

'  The  goal,  my  sweet,  shall  be  the  mouth, 
The  eyes  the  signal  give; 
Sir  Tongue  shall  then  proclaim  the  seal 
Where  Love  does  really  live." 

That  moment  passed  Diana  fair; 

Thought  leapt  the  journey  o'er  ! 
Too  late,  too  late;  the  throbbing  heart 

Was  at  the  goal  before. 

—Charles  G.  Blanden, 


Hobson's  Choice. 

A  thief  on  his  trial  refused  to  be  sworn. 
■  Of  what  use,"  queried  he,  "will  my  evidence  be? 

If  I  tell  the  whole  truth,  I  shall  get  the  Old  Nick; 

If  I  tell  what's  not  true,  the  Old  Nick  will  get  me." 
-October  Century.  —Francis  E.  Lettpp. 


An  American  missionary  was  laboring  to  convert  a 
Chinaman,  but  found  himself  nonplussed  when  the 
listener  retorted  :  "You  think  you  know  everything. 
Tell  me,  then,  why  you  wear  those  two  superfluous 
buttons  on  the  back  of  your  coat."  Though  those 
buttons  have  now  outlived  their  usefulness,  they  must 
have  been  sewed  on  at  first  with  a  purpose.  The  two 
buttons  are  generally  supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the 
days  when  every  gentleman  wore  a  sword.  The  but- 
tons were  used  to  support  the  sword-belt. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

A  Little  Poem. 
Little  drops  of  water. 

Little  grains  of  corn. 
Make  Kentucky  whisky 

And  the  morning  horn. 

And  the  little  cocktails, 
Humble  though  they  be, 

Make  red  eyes  and  fill  the 
Pen — i  — ten  — tia — ry. 

— Boston  Beacon. 


A  Seaside  Idyl. 
She  was  a  pretty  lassie, 

And  he  was  a  jaunty  lad ; 
They  sat  upon  the  seashore, 

And  they  watched  the  breakers  glad. 

He  whispered  to  her  softly, 
As  he  looked  down  in  her  eyes ; 

And  her  cheeks  were  turned  to  crimson 
Like  the  tint  of  sunset  skies. 

And  they  kept  it  up  all  summer, 
And  each  gossip  wagged  her  head, 

And  bet  that  in  the  winter 
These  two  would  surely  wed. 

But  they  didn't,  for  the  lady, 
Whom  the  lad  wed  months  before. 

Came  down  and  yanked  her  husband 
By  the  ear  from  off  the  shore ; 
And  he  sat  there  nevermore. 

—  W.  J.  Henderson  in  Puck. 

The  Turn-up  Nose. 
Her  lips  are  red,  her  eyes  are  bright, 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  rose, 
Her  graceful  neck  is  ivory  white, 

She  has  a  turn-up  nose — 
A  turn-up  nose,  this  pretty  miss, 

But  she's  a  charming  creature, 
And  I  esteem  her  proboscis 

Her  most  engaging  feature. 
Indeed  I  do.     You  ask  me  why? 

The  reason  is  simply  this : 
'Tis  never  in  the  way  when  I 

Attempt  to  snatch  a  kiss. 

— Boston  Courier. 

At  the  Seaside. 
He  gazed  and  pondered  deeply. 
And  then  he  smiled  in  scorn ; 
Then  murmured:   "  If  'twere  whisky, 

I'd  bathe  the  livelong  morn. 
What  fools  with  water  thus  to  play, 
When  it  drowns  people  every  day !  " 
And  then  he  walked,  unwashed,  away. 

— Boston  Gazette. 

What  the  Mountains  are  for. 
"  Pray,  what  are  the  mountains  for,  papa?  " 

Inquired  a  pratUing  tot. 
*'  For  people  to  resort  to,  child, 

When  the  city  streets  are  hot" 
"But  why  are  they  so  big,  papa, 

And  almost  reach  the  sky?  " 
"  Because  they're  in  a  spot,  my  child, 

Where  everything  comes  high." 

— Boston  Gazette. 


Vere  de  Vere — New  Version. 
Mrs.  Clara  Vere  de  Vere 

Has  sadly  come  again  to  town. 
She  thought  to  make  a  brilliant  match 

And  win  her  daughter  great  renown. 
At  men  she  smiled,  but  unbeguiled 

They  saw  the  snare  and  they  retired; 
The  belle  of  full  five  seasons  past, 

She  was  not  one  to  be  admired. 
She  made  big  eyes  and  sweet  replies, 

She  wandered  pensive  by  the  sea, 
She  lingered,  hoping,  at  the  Springs, 

But  all  the  boys  said,  "  not  for  me," 
Mrs.  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

But  few  rich  suitors  are  about, 
Your  daughter  give  to  some  poor  man 

Before  her  charms  are  quite  played  out. 
— Boston  Budget. 

The  Angler  who  Caught  Trout  on  Sunday. 
BY   THE  ANGLER   WHO    DIDN'T. 

That  man  a  perilous  course  doth  keep, 

Swept  on  like  tides  of  Fundy, 
Who  preys — while  others  pray  (or  sleep) — 

Upon  the  trout  on  Sunday. 

A  prayer  and  sermon,  closed  with  some 
Good  psalm-tune  like  old  "  Dundee," 

His  sinful  state  would  more  become 
Than  catching  trout  on  Sunday. 

Has  he  no  dread  of  what  is  said 
By  pious  Mrs.  Grundy ; 
"  How  ever  can  that  wicked  man 
Go  fishing  on  a  Sunday  ?  " 

There  is  an  angler  shrewd  as  he 

(And  craftier  could  none  be) 
Who  sets  a  bait  for  sinners  straight, 

That  fishing  go  on  Sunday. 

Then  let  him  heed  his  wicked  deed, 

Put  by  his  rod  till  Monday, 
Or  he'll  be  fish  for  the  devil's  dish, 
And  served  up  hot  some  Sunday. 

— Chicago  A'ews. 
— *■ 

The  Faithful  Pump-handle. 
How  dear  to  his  heart  was  the  pump  in  the  back  yard 

Where  the  milk  he'd  diluted  until  it  looked  blue. 
The  handle,  the  spout,  and  the  pails  that  the  black- 
guard 
With  the  chalky   white   mixture   the  bottoms  did 
strew. 

Oh,  the  old  wooden  handle, 
The  iron-bound  handle, 
The  worm-eaten  handle, 
That  stood  in  the  yard. 

— Boston  Budget. 

Into    Print 
She  said  it  very  gently,  and  she  said  it  very  low, 
And  she  looked  so  very  cunning  as  she  donned  the 

calico, 
"I've  now  become  an  author — why,  can't  you  take  a 

hint? 
In  pulling  on  this  calico  I'm  getting  into  print." 

— Chicago  Sun. 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 

He  Writes  about  Newspaper  Portraits. 

Hudson,  Wisconsin,  August  25,  1885. 

Hon.  William  F.  Vilas,  Postmaster-General,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. — Dear  Sir :  For  some  time  I  have  been 
thinking  of  writing  to  you  and  asking  you  how  you 
were  getting  along  with  your  department  since  I  left 
it.  I  did  not  wish  to  write  you  for  the  purpose  of 
currying  favor  with  an  administration  against  which  I 
squandered  a  ballot  last  fall.  Neither  do  I  desire  to 
convey  the  impression  that  I  would  like  to  open  a 
correspondence  with  you  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
time. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you,  however,  how  you  like  the 
pictures  of  yourself  recently  published  by  the  patent- 
insides.  That  was  my  principal  object  in  writing. 
Having  seen  you  before  this  great  calamity  befell 
you,  I  wanted  to  inquire  whether  you  had  really 
changed  so  much.  As  I  remember  your  face,  it  was 
rather  unusually  intellectual  and  attractive  for  a  great 
man.  Great  men  are  very  rarely  pretty.  I  guess 
that,  aside  from  yourself,  myself,  and  Mr.  Evarts, 
there  is  hardly  an  eminent  man  in  the  country  who 
would  be  considered  handsome.  But  the  engraver 
has  done  you  a  great  injustice,  or  else  you  have  sadly 
changed  since  I  last  saw  you.  It  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible that  your  nose  has  drifted  around  to  leeward 
and  swelled  up  at  the  end,  as  the  engraver  would 
have  us  believe.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  a  few  short 
months  the  look  of  firmness  and  conscious  rectitude 
that  I  noticed  could  have  changed  to  that  of  indecis- 
ion and  vacuity  which  we  see  in  some  of  your  late 
portraits  as  printed. 

I  saw  one  yesterday,  with  your  name  attached  to  it, 
and  it  made  my  heart  ache  for  your  family.  As  a 
resident  in  your  State  I  felt  humiliated.  Two  of  Wis- 
consin's ablest  men  have  been  thus  slaughtered  by 
the  rude  broad-axe  of  theengraver.  Last  fall,  Senator 
Spooner,  who  is  also  a  man  of  with  a  first-class  head 
and  face,  was  libeled  in  this  same  reckless  way.  The 
remorseless  engraver  and  electrotyper  are  seeking  to 
down  you  by  making  pictures  of  you  in  which  you 
appear  either  as  a  dude  or  a  tough. 

While  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  a  member 
of  your  party,  having  belonged  to  what  has  been 
sneeringly  alluded  to  as  the  g.  o.  p.,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  my  sympathy  at  this  time.  Though 
we  may  have  differed  heretofore  upon  important  ques- 
tions of  political  economy,  I  cannot  exult  over  these 
portraits.  Others  may  gloat  over  these  efforts  to 
injure  you,  but  1  do  not  I  am  not  much  of  gloater, 
anyhow.  I  leave  those  to  gloat  who  are  in  the  gloat 
business. 

My  theory  in  relation  to  these  cuts  is,  that  they  are 
combined  and  interchangeable,  so  that,  with  slight 
modifications,  they  are  used  for  all  great  men.  The 
cut,  with  the  extras  that  go  with  it,  consists  of  one 
head  with  hair  (front  view),  one  bald  head  (front 
view),  one  head  with  hair  (side  view),  one  bald  head 
(side  view),  one  pair  eyes  (with  glasses)  and  pair  eyes 
(plain),  one  Roman  nose,  one  Grecian  nose,  one 
turn-up  nose,  one  set  whiskers  (full),  one  mustache, 
one  pair  side  whiskers,  one  chin,  one  set  large  ears, 
one  set  medium  ears,  one  set  small  ears,  one  set 
shoulders,  with  collar  and  necktie  for  above,  one 
monkey-wrench,  one  set  quoins,  one  galley,  one  oil- 
can, one  screw-driver. 

These  different  features  are  then  arranged  so  that  a 
great  variety  of  clergymen,  murderers,  senators,  em- 
bezzlers, artists,  dynamiters,  humorists,  arsonists, 
larcenists,  poets,  statesmen,  base-ball  players,  rink- 
ists,  pianists,  capitalists,  bigamists,  and  sluggists  are 
easily  represented.  No  newspaper  office  should  be 
without  them.  They  are  very  simple,  and  any  child 
can  easily  learn  to  operate  them.  They  are  invaluable 
in  all  cases,  for  no  one  knows  at  what  moment  a  revolt- 
ing crime  may  be  committed  by  a  comparatively  un- 
known man,  whose  portrait  you  wish  to  give,  and  in 
this  age  of  rapid  political  transformations,  presenta- 
tions, and  combinations,  no  enterprising  paper  should 
delay  the  acquisition  of  a  combined  portrait  for  ihe 
use  of  its  readers. 

Hoping  that  you  are  well,  and  that  you  will  at  once 
proceed  to  let  no  guilty  man  escape, 

I  remain,  yours  truly,  Bill  NYe. 

— Boston  Globe. 


A  great  many  men  who  leave  off  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing alcoholic  liquors  resort  to  the  use  of  coffee,  in 
inordinate  quantities,  to  supply  the  stimulant  that 
they  think  their  systems  demand.  The  resultant  ef- 
fect upon  their  nerves  is  quite  as  bad  as  they  would 
suffer  from  strong  drink.  Insomnia  and  insanity  are 
almost  certain  consequences  if  the  practice  is  long 
persisted  in. 


—  Eye-Protectors  at  Muller's  Optical  De- 
pot,  135  Montgomery  Street,  near  Bush,  opposite 
Occidental. 


PBOF.  Ill*  F1LIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies  of 
Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  in 
Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  "  L-Niyi  e"  method  of  acquiring  foreign 
languages,  where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice. Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free  to  scholars. 
Apply  from  10  to  11  a.  m.,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  g  p.  m. 


FOR  FI  RXITTRE. 

PIANOS,    PAINTINGS.    MIKUOKS.    THINKS. 

CASES,  dr..  at  S.  F.  STORAGE  WAItEWOI'SE. 
135  MUSKET  STREET.  <>|i|iu.in  Ilupolll.  .1.  II. 
Pierce  successor  of  J.  II.  .Moll  A  Co.,  Propri- 
etor. 

JOHN    M  i  DDL  ETON, 


IS  Post  St.  ami  S.  VV.  cor.  Powell  ami  Sutler. 


RS  MOVA. 


MRS.    DR.    BEIGIILE 

lias  removed  to  \o.  .:>;'.  Hyile  Street. 
•Knlvanlc    Healer  —  Natural    Battery.      Diagnosis 
without  questioning.     Hours,  i  to  4;  Ladies  and  Children 
only. 


snaiEan 


4-11    413   &    415     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  all  kinds  of  Paper 


w 


A  M"TCT  f^  *^n  act*ve  Man  or  Woman  in 
A"\BN  I  En  \J  ever*,*  county  to  sell  our  goods. 
Salary  $75  per  Month  and  Expenses.  Canvassing 
Outfit  and  Particulars  free.  STANDARD  SIL- 
VER-WARE CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Apollinaris 

"THE   QUEEN   OF  TABLE   WATERS." 
CAUTION. 

"A  careful  examination  of  the  clwlera 
epidemic  in  Spain  proves  that  the  disease 
has  folloiued  the  streams  of  the  country 
in  which  the  germs  of  the  disease  had 
fallen,  and  from  which  water  for  drink 
is  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  villages  and 
cities." 

New  York  Times,  July  20,  1885. 

"  The  purity  of  APOLLINARIS 
offers  the  best  security  against  tlie  dangers 
which  are  common  to  most  of  the  ordinary 
drinking  waters." 

London  Medical  Record. 

OfallGrocers,  Druggists,  &°Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
For  Sale  by^A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  16  Front  Street.  San  Francisco. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


T  T 


LEBENBAUM  BROS. 


HAVE    MADE 


SWEEPING    REDUCTIONS 

In  ALL  LINES  of  FANCY  and  STAPLE   GROCERIES,   TEAS.   WINES, 

LIQUORS,  anil  HOUSEHOLD    GOODS,  of  which  they  are  dally 

receiving  DIRECT  SHIPMENTS  from  Europe  and  the  East. 

sole  Kannfhotunn  of  HawicyN  Itnr  and  Confteettonerj  snswr. 

815  AND  817  SUTTER  STREET,  AND  POLK  ST.,  CORNER  CALIFORNIA. 


EXECUTORS'  SALE  OF  REAL  ES 


COBB  &  CO. 


is  1 


Itl  \l    ESTATE  AM>  (.IMIt  AL  AMTH 

(Established  1851.] 
SnlcHronni    ::.'l  llonlsontcr.  — 

H.  A.  COBB,  Auctioneer. 


itrs: 


Thursday.  Oct.  8,  issi.  nl  \'l  o'clock  n, 

AT  SALESROOM,  we  will  sell,  by  order  of  th  I 
tors   of  the  Estate   of   Alexander  Forbes,  (| 
ceased,   thru  magnificent  estate  at 

SAN  RAFAEL,  MARIN   t  Oil 


CULLODEN  PARK, 

Comprising    13    252-1030  acres   Improved   GrotiQ 
Mansion,    Basement   Floor,    Billiard   Room, 
Store  and   Sen-ant's  Room,  Kitchen,  Milk  Ro  | 
rooms,  etc. 

PARLOR    FLOOR— Two   Parlors,   t, 
Pantry,  Bed-room,  and  Lavatory, 

UPPER  FLOOR— Seven  Bed-rooms,  two  Bat 
Linen- rooms,  Closets,  etc. 

ATTIC — Bed-rooms,  etc. 

STABLE — Carriage-house,  six  Stalls,  Harness  1 
penter's  Room,  Bin-room. 

LOFTS — Three  Bed-room*,  Hay-room,  Pigcon-1 

RESERVOIR  capable  of  containing  200,000  g: 
water. 

Title  perfect  or  no  sale.  Deposit  of  5  per  cent,  tc 
to  the  auctioneers  on  fall  of  the  hammer,  and  sale  si 
confirmation  of  Superior  Court  of  San  Rafael,  Mar 

Also.  I'ERSOVU,  PBOPF.BTY, 

Viz.,  eight  pieces  of  Diamond   Jewelry,  Ear-ringi, 
Shawl  Pins,  Studs,  etc, 

COBB  A  (J 

Real  Estate  Agents,  321  Montgomery  [ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY 

RALSTON  HOUSE. 

English,  French,  and  German.  Boarding  and  Da; 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  f«  Children,  1222 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.  E.  X.  WO 
MRS.  S.  B.  GAMBLE. 


MISS  WEST'S  SCHOOL  FOR  Gl 

IGOG  Van  Ness  Avennc. 

An  Educational   Home  has  been  opened  in  conne* 
1103  Van  \r»  Avenue. 

French  and  German  are  the  languages  of  the  He 

Boarding  pupils  are  taken  to  and  from  the  school  b; 
cial  governess. 


■ 


ws- 


.-: 


THE    HOME   SCHOC 

FOR  TOONS  LADIES. 

B25  Telegraph  Avenue.  Oakland.  California.     Foil 
lars,  acdress  MISS  L.  TK.KT.   Principal.  I 


HEMS 


BTJSINE 

COLLECl 

24  Post  St,  £ 

Send  for  Circa  ] 

Commercial    Education,    Penmanship.   Tclecraphy,  _ 
hand  Type-writing,  and  the  Modern  Langi 
included  in   our   Business   Course— all   for  575   fori 
months'  term.     Send  for  circular. 


I 


IMPORTED 


MILLINER 


MRS.  D.  II.  HOLMES, 

Late  of  New  York,  has  removed  her  stock  of  Fine  | 
nery  from  the  Supreme  Court  Building  to 

No.   14  TOST  MIIIII 
New  Gooils  ronslanlI.T  being  received. 

Ordered  work  a  spcell 


Till:  BRAINBBD  A  ABMSTBONC  IOUPJ 

MANUFACTURE 

EMBROIDERY    Sll 

and,  having  no  office  in  California,  we 
will  (to  introduce  our  goods)  send  any 
order  by  mall,  postpaid,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  price : 

35  Skeins,  assorted  colors,  16c. 
i-  box    Factorj-  Ends,  assorted  col- 
ors (equal  to  too  Skeins),  40c. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Our  factorj*  ends  arc  becoming  known 
the  world  over — beautiful  colors  all 
usable. 

Storekeepers  and   Agents  allowed  a 
commission. 
One  agent  wanted  in  every  town- 
It  costs  no  more  to  send  these  goods 
by  mail  to  California  than  10  the  town 
-    next  to  us  and  purchasers  should  avail 
themselves  of  this  offer  to  gel  the  ben 
silk  at  the  lowest  Eastern  prices. 

Send  postal  note  or  stamps  for  a 
trial  order. 

The    Bralnerd    A    Arimlroiifr,    Spool    811k 
621  .Market  Sired,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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JUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

«  leave,  aud  are  due  to  arrive  a(  Oakland 
Ferry,  fool  of  Market  Street. 
SAX    1'KAACISCO. 


"m 

From  .Inue  14,  ISS5. 

ARRIVE 

(from) 

1    *■ 

V 

..Byron 

ga  and  Napa 

J6.io  p. 

*IO.IO   A. 

6.io  p. 
1-40  v. 

6 .  40   p. 
'10.40  A. 

5-40  p. 

1 .  lone,  via  Livermore 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasamon 

■"8.40  A. 

*7.io  P. 

IO.4O   A. 

6.IO   A. 

3.4O    P. 
1 1 . IO    A. 

6.IO    A. 

S-40    P. 

5.4O    P. 

6.4O    P. 
II.IO  A. 
IO.IO   A. 

*6.oo  A. 

-3.40    P. 

13.40  r 

9.4O   A. 
5.4O    P. 
*7.IO    P- 

3     *• 

7    p' 

/El  Paso,  and  East  \  Emigrant 

, .  Niles  and  Hayward's 

\  Ogden  and  East  j  Express 

/     "         "         "     \Emigrant 

..Red  Eluff,  via  Marysvflle 

.  .Sacramento,  via  Livermore 

"             via  Benieia 

"            via  Benieia 

"            via  Benieia 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers, 

« 

. .  Stockton,  via  Livermore 

"         via  Martinez 

"         via  Martinez 

.  Tulare  and  Fresno.. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


HS*4 


ilMlf 

hi 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

T  OAKLAND — *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  7.30,  S.oo,  8.30, 

i.40,   10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,   12. co,   12.30,  1. 00, 

,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,5.00,  5.30,  6.00,6.30, 

I,  J.OO,    IO.OO,   Il.OO,    *I2.00- 

FIT  VALE — *6.oo,  Vi.30,  *7.oo,  *7-3o,  *S.oo,  *8.3o, 
Kk  '4.00,  '4.30,  *5.oo,  '5.30,  *6.oo,  "6.30,  9.00. 
[RUlT  YALE  (via  Alameda) — *o.3oa.  si.,  6.30, J 11.00, 
w  P.  :.:. 

KMEDA — *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  *8.3o,  9.00, 
ro-oo,  110.30,  11.00,  {11.30, 12.00,  I12.30,  1. 00,  Ji-30, 
'3-oO(  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  8.oo, 
-lo.oo,  II. CO,  *I2.00. 

RKELEY — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00, '7.30,  8.00,  "3.30,9.001 
jo,  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  tn. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00, 
:,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,   10.00 

00,  *I2.00. 

fEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  {8.00, 
30,9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  "4.30,  5.00, 
30,  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Franciseo,  daily. 

1  FRUIT  YALE— '6.23,  '6.53,  -7.23,  *7-53,  *8.23, 
53,  *,.23,  *io.2i,  '4.23,  "4.53,  '5-23,  *5-53,  "6.23,  "0.53, 

.5,F^tUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— -5.15,  *5.45,  tM5, 

1  EAST  OAKLAND — '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00-  7.30, 

jo,  8.30,9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 10.30, 11.00, 11.30,  12.00, 12.30, 

»,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo, 

10.  7-oo.  7-57,  8.57,  Q-57.  IO-57- 

1  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 

1st  Oakland. 

1  ALAMEDA — "5.22,  *5-52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *?-22,  7.52, 

.«a,   8.52,  9.22,   9.52,   JlO.22,   10.52,  Jll. 22,   II.52,  JI2.22, 

.53,  I1.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

«,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  -.52,  10.52. 

a  BERKELEY— *5.i5,  '5.45,  *6.i5.  6.45.  *7-i5.  7-45. 

5,  8.45.  U-»5.  9-45.  {10.15.  io-45.  {"-15.  "-45.  13-45. 

i,  2.45,  3.45.  4-15. 4-45.  5-^5.  5-45.  6-15.  6.45,  7.45,  8.45, 

*5-45.  *°-i5.  6.45,  '7.15,  7-45. 
12.45,  1-45,  2-45.  3-45.  4-45.    5-«5. 


15.  t°-»5.  9-45.  ic<-45: 
$5,  '6.15,  6.45,  *7.i5 


Creek  Route. 

n  SAN  FRANCISCO— "7.1s,  9.15; 


tn  OAKLAND — "6.15,  3.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2-15.  4*x5- 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


I  Sundays  only. 


isenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco: 


[.30  A. 
1.40  A, 
..-,.-  p. 
*-3o  p. 
|.«5  p. 
MS  P- 
5.30  p. 
t.45   P- 


3.30  A. 
D.40  A. 
3.30    P. 

4-25    f- 


O.4O  A. 
3-3Q    P- 


0  4  1   A. 
3.30    P- 


1'omnicneing  May  11,  1885. 


.San  Mateo,   Redwood,  and . . 
Menlo   Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations . . . 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.. 
. . .  Salinas,  and  Monterey  . . . 


. . . Watsonville.  Camp  Goodall 

. .  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel . . 
.(Camp  Capitola)and  Santa  Cruz. 


.Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz. . 
....  Sunday  Excursion 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


).40  A. 
S.lo  A, 
>03  A. 
).02  A. 
1-36    ^ 

r-S9 
j.oo  p. 

7.50   p. 


).o3  A 

).02    A, 

i-36 


I0.02    A. 


10.40  a.  j Soledad  and  Way  Stations 


6.00  p. 


a. — Morning.  p. — Afternoon. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

-    I  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 

rains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  lurnished  by  Ran* 

dolph  &  Co. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  70.40  A.  M.  train,  ex- 

Iept  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood,  and 
'aoific  Congress  Springs  stages  via  Santa  Clara,  which  con- 
ect  with  S.30  a.  m.  train. 
Special  Round- Trip  Tickets — at  Reduced  Rates — toMon- 
erey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Pescadero.     Also  to 
Jilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 
EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
'ok  Sundays  only— Sold  Sunday  Morning  and  for  1.30 
P.  M.  train  ;  good  for  return  ^ame  day. 
?0R  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return   until   following 
Monday,  inclusive. 

1    Offices — Passenger  Depot,  TWnsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst   Pas*.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SACCELITO  —  SAN  RAFAEL—  SAN"  QUKNTlfY, 

NORTH  PACIFIC  MAST  RAILROAD. 


TIME  TARLE. 

<  011111H  in  inu    Sunday.    April   26,    ISS5,   and   until 

lurther  notice.  Boats  and  1  rains  will  run  as  follows: 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCEL1TO  (week  days)— 

7.30,  9.20,  Il.OO  A.  M.j  3.20,  4.50,  6.20  P.   M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  A.  M.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6,30 
p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.30  p.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days)— 0.15,  7-45,  9-20,  11.30 
a.  M.,  3.25,  4.50  p.  M. 

(Sundays}— 8.05,  10.10  a.  m.,  12.00  M.,  1.35,  3.20,  4.50, 
6.30  P.  M» 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.25  p.  m. 

From  SAUCELITO  (week  days) — 6.45,  8.15,  10.00  a.  m.. 
12.05,  4-°°.  5-3°  P-  M. 

(Sundays^— S.  40,  10.45  A.M.,  12.35,2.15,4.00,5.30,7.15 
p.  M, 

Extra  trips — From  Saucelito  on  Saturday  at  2.00,  7.00 
p.  M. 


3.20  P.  31.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  San  Francisco  at  10.30 

A.   M.) 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan   Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days, for  Stewart's  Point,   Guaiala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey  s 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,   and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 

THIRTY  -DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days  to  and  from  all 
points  north  ot  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion from  single  tariff  rate. 

SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Fairfax,  Si. 00;  Camp   Taylor,   $1.75;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.00;  Tomales,  S3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.   M.  (Sundays  only)   Excursion   Train   for   Camp 
Taylor,  Duncan  Mills,  and  Way  Stations.  Returning,  ar- 
rives in  San  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes, 

51.75;  Tomales,  S2.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 


J.  W.  COLEMAN, 

General  Manager 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen"!  Pass.  6;  Tkt.  Agt. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot  of  Market   Street 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all 
Way  Stations.     Parlor  Cars. 

2.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  31.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.     Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa  Cruz. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $2.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

8  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE,  BIG 
TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.0O  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  EOUL 
DER  CREEK  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
All  through  trains  connect  at   Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,  §6.30,  57.00,  7.30,  s.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 10.00, 

IO.3O,  Il.OO,  II.30  A.  M.,    Tfl2.00,  I2.30,    ^I.CO,   I.30,    ^2.00, 
2.3O,    3.OO,  3.30,  4.OO,    4.30,    5.OO,  5.3O,  6.OO,  6.30,    7.OO,  7.30, 

8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  ls-45  p-  M- 

Fruiu  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
land— §5-30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 

IO.OO,   IO.30,  UlI.OO,  II.30    A.   M.T  ^[12.00,  12.30,  Ijl.OO,  t.30, 
2.CO,    2.30,    3.OO,    3.30,  4.OO,  4.30,  5.OO,  5.30,  6.OO,  6.30,  7.OO, 

7.30,  8.30,  9,30,  10.45,  J1-45  p-  M. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— §5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,10.16,^10.46,11.16. 
■111,46  a.  M.,  12.16,  *li2.46,  1.16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46,  ;.i6,  3.46, 
4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7,16,  9.16,  10.31,  11.31  p.  M. 
§  Sundays  excepted.  *j  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET.  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &:  P.  Agt. 


Agents  for  C.  B.  Paul's  Filed. 
17  and  19  Kremom  .St  .  San  Eraucliteo. 

WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.  W.   CLARK  &  €0. 

ftl",  and  Ml  Market  Street. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  fOMPAXV 

FOB  JAPAX  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  for 

YOKAHAMA  AND   HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer  1885.  From  San  Francisco 

San  Pablo Saturday,  October  3d 

Oceanic Saturday,  October  l'th 

<.;.«  in Tnesday,  \ovcmber  null 

Bcl£fc Saturday,  Xoveuibcr  "28111 

San  Pablo Saturday,  December  l'Jth 

Oceanic Thursday,  January  7th,  1SSG 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen't  Passenger  Agent, 
LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKAHAMA, 

City  of  Bio  de  Janeiro October  31st 

City  of  New  York November  19 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

Colima October  1 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  MANZANILLO,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPER- 
ICO,  ACAJUTLA,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  LA 
LIBERTAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  AUCKLAND    and    SYDNEY,   calling  at   HONO- 
LULU 

Australia Saturday,  Oct.  24,*at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &.  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  Hi,  on  Sept.  7th,  15th,  23d,  and  Oct.  ist,  eth,  17th, 
25th,  and  Nov.  2d  and  10th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter. 
The  first  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town- 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
GAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
CAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every-  fitb  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  :■.:  :.  .\.  :.; . 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER    HOSE 


Gardens,  Mills,  Mines,  and  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

(.1TTA     PERCHA    A>1>     RUBBER 
MASFFACTIRINC  CO. 


Carbolized  Rubber  Hose,  Standard  (Maltese 
Cross)  lCubber  llose,  Extra  "  A  "  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  llov  (Competition),  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers*  Hose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine Hose,  Carbolized  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

VALVES,  CASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Factor}'  on  the  Premises. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, Manager, 

\o.  15  First  Street,  near  Market. 


JOHN    TAYLOR    &    CO. 

114,  IIC,  lis  Pine  SI. 
ASS1YEKS'    MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


ioi.i  11 1>    I  TO  XVI,  INCLUSIVE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


GONOVER  PIANOS. 

COXOYER  BROS.,  XEW  YORK. 

The  tuoHt  artistic  I  prlslit  Piano  ever    produced.        Musicians  and    Intending;   purchasers 
are  Invited  to  call,  critically  examine,  and  make  comparisons. 

F.  W.  SPEXCER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Catalogues  mailed  free  ou  application.  23  and  25  Flflla  Street,  >.  F. 


THE    NEVADA    BAMi 

OF  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Paid-up  Capital. 


;.noo.ouo  iu  t.Miu. 


DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Ceo.  L.  Branuek,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,       Jaiies  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Anojs,  Secretary  and  Ca^hi..-r; 

Ceo.  Grant,  Assistant  C^Lier. 

New  York  Agency,  33  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Cank  oi   L^uJjn,  Lim'dL 


THE   Hi  Mi  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000. 

William   Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Ml-rrav,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

ACE.XTS— Xew  York,  Agency  ut  the  Bank  of 
California ;  Boslnu.  Trcmi.ut  Xatioual  Bunk; 
Chicago,  I  11  ion  National  Bauk  ;  St.  Louis,  Buat- 
nien'K  Savings  Bank;  Loudon,  \.  M.  Rothschild 
A  Sons;  Australia  and  Sew  Zealand,  the  Bank 
of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan,  aud  India, 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp.  Amstcr. 
dam,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capital,   $10,000,000. 

The   Standard   Marine   Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverpool.    "Capital,  $5,000,000. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  5;  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213^ — 215  Sansome  S'.reet. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL   IXSIRAXCE  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE    AUD    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME   MITrAL  IXSIRAXCE    CO., 

No.  ,.'Hi  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  In  Cold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,  18M ;59,4T5  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STOR\ . 


UTTCHIASOX    &    MAAX, 

I\>l  UANCE  AGENCY, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers, 
E.  P.  Far.vs-wort 


}■  Special  Agents  and  Adjustej 


JiATIOXAL  ASStRA.\CE  COMPANY 
OF  IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  D.    I8S3. 

Authorized  Capital $10,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 5.000.000 

H.  M.  XEWIlALL  &  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   THE   PACIFIC  COAST, 
Ofllee,  309  Sansonie  St.,  San  Francisco, 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 


Xl>.  310  SA>SOJIE  STREET, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IX   FURS. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY  CO., 

BAH   FUA.VCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 
E.  L.  «i.  STEELE  «1  CO.,  Axeul*. 
Ofllee,  ','os  California  Street. 


WOMAN  wflNTED 


IAI.ABV 
fty.      !£€>[>■ ',  -  '-n<i-»  «if  h»DCrd.      AJ'lr»M  »I 

o»c*.  GAY  B^OS.,  It  llurcluj  Street,  N.  Y. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


The  production  of  "Step  by  Step,"  at  the  Califor- 
nia Theatre  will  not  redound  to  the  benefit  of  any 
one  concerned,  except  the  brewery  which  supplies  the 
beer  for  the  dive  scene.  It  does  not  point  a  moral, 
as  doubtless  its  authors  and  adapters  intended. 
Dramatic  optimists  declare  it  to  be  life,  and  shrug  a 
"  Que  voulez-vous?"  to  your  every  objection.  But  in 
its  zeal  it  overshoots  the  mark,  and  reminds  one  forci- 
bly of  the  time-worn  tale  of  the  man  who  got  drunk 
to  make  a  terrible  example  of  himself.  It  is,  in  ef- 
fect the  coarsest  and  most  thoroughly  repellant  per- 
formance that  has  ever  been  given  in  a  first-class  the- 
atre in  San  Francisco,  for  the  California,  from  the 
character  of  its  recent  performances,  is  entitled  to  the 
rank  of  first-class,  notwithslanding  its  scale  of  prices. 
And  the  horrible  realism  of  the  dive,  to  which  people 
are  objecting  so  strenuously,  is  really  not  the  worst 
feature.  There  is  an  insidious  nastiness  in  the  sec- 
ond act  which  is  indescribably  revolting.  This,  too, 
in  a  setting  which  is  so  really  beautiful  that  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  finest  modern  interior  yet  set  upon  a  San 
Francisco  stage. 

It  is  really  hard  to  say,  considering  the  equanimity 
with  which  we  have  long  accepted  Cora,  Formosa, 
Camille,  and  a  long  popular  line  of  the  frail  sister- 
hood, why  the  life  of  this  graduated  seamstress  so 
affects  one's  moral  gorge.  But  there  is  a  nakedness 
in  the  wickedness  of  "  Step  by  Step  "  which  is,  to  say 
the  least,  very  unpleasant.  The  seamstress  herself 
makes  no  bones  of  the  reason  for  her  fall.  She  is 
not  led  astray  by  a  villain,  nor  does  she  sacrifice  her- 
self for  love's  sake.  She  is  beset  by  a  passion  for 
money,  and  her  fall  is  a  mere  matter  of  cold,  deliber- 
ate barter. 

A  more  unfit  actress  for  this  part  could  not  have 
been  selected  than  Miss  Isabel  Morris.  Miss  Morris 
has  a  primness  and  precision  of  style,  together  with 
the  manner  of  a  lady.  She  is  fast  locked  in  her  own 
little  mannerisms,  pleasant  as  they  are  in  their  proper 
place,  and  can  never  play  a  villainous  part  with  any 
suggestion  of  wickedness,  nor  coarsen  herself  to  the 
meretricious  fine  ladyism  of  Miss  Foster  of  Tehama 
Street. 

The  apartment  in  the  Tehama  Street  tenement,  by 
the  way,  would  be  a  marvel  to  the  denizens  of  that 
locality  in  the  matter  of  space.  The  walls  reach  up 
somewhere  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  shot-tower 
top,  and  are  ironically  papered  in  vertical  lines.  But 
the  room  boasts  of  that  pride  of  the  modern  San 
Francisco  building,  an  alcove,  which  alcove  is  fur- 
nished with  a  pallet  comfortless  enough  to  drive  a 
young  woman  of  less  luxurious  tastes  to  destruction. 

In  pointing  a  moral  in  a  story  of  this  kind,  it  is  as 
necessary  to  make  honest  poverty  attractive  as  to 
make  vice  hideous.  Would  not  ail  the  world  rather 
stop  at  Dickens's  Maypole  Inn  a  single  night  than  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  in  Paris  a  week?  Or  when  the  ket- 
tle sings  on  the  hob,  and  a  punch  is  brewed,  or  the 
tea-urn  hisses  and  splutters,  or  any  group  of  his  hap- 
py cranks  gather  around  a  table  for  bread-and-cheese- 
and-kisses  in  any  one  of  the  musty  London  lodgings 
whereof  he  writes,  is  there  not  a  sweet  nutty  taste  in 
poverty  which  wealth  never  brings  ? 

It  is' the  chief  fault  of  "  Step  by  Step  "  that  there  is 
no  contrasting  picture  drawn  in  this  hideous  pano- 
rama of  vice,  and  there  is  only  the  paper-hanger's 
Melnotle  picture  to  show  the  degraded  girl  what 
might  have  been. 

The  dive,  as  it  is  universally  called,  though  it  is  en- 
rolled as  the  ' '  Temple  of  Art "  upon  the  play-bills,  is 
the  feature  of  the  drama.  Experts  declare  it  to  be  a 
very  faithful  reproduction,  and  those  who  have  walked 
Kearny  Street  after  nightfall,  who  have  smelt  the 
effluvia  which  arise  from  these  dens,  who  have  lis- 
tened to  the  babel  of  discordant  sounds  which  come 
up  through  the  cellar  windows,  the  plaintive  reply  of 
the  tortured  piano  and  the  melred  shriek  of  voices 
with  the  humanity  all  worn  out  of  them,  and  have  ob- 
served the  characteristics  of  those  descending  the 
steps  into  these  huge  gas-lit  maws,  can  well  believe 
that  these  dive  experts  speak  the  truth. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  Miss  Mabel  Bert's 
acting  as  a  dive-waitress  is  a  fine  piece  of  realism, 
and  that  Mr.  Frank  Mordaunt  as  the  Dutchman  is 
disgustingly  good.  Mr.  Bishop's  hoodlum  should 
rank  with  them,  for  his  prototypes  in  the  gallery  ac- 
claimed him  shrilly  with  every  appearance.  Despite 
all  such  excellence,  every  one  felt  sorry  to  see  them 
doing  so  well,  and  left  the  theatre  with  the  impression 
of  having  had  a  most  offensive  mud-bath. 


Mr.  Milton  Nobles  is  one  of  those  combinations  of 
actor  and  author  peculiar  to  the  latter  day,  who  give 
you  your  melodrama  hot  and  strong,  and  plenty  of  it. 

In  pursuance  of  the  methods  common  to  this  class 
of  dramatist,  he  sows  his  drama  plentifully  with 
character  parts,  which  makes  the  actors  work  hard 
and  con  amore,  and  then  gleans  his  situations  from 
'any  play  or  collection  of  plays  which  may  strike  his 
fancy. 

The  gentleman  cracksman  who  has  become  an  im- 
mense favorite  since  his  introduction  in  "The  Silver 
King,"  and  later  in  "  The  House  on  the  Marsh,"  re- 
appears as  chief  villain  in  "Love  and  Law."  The 
cockney  thief,  the  Dutch  policeman,  and  the  Irish 
maid  are  all  old  friends.  To  these  are  added,  in 
"  Love  and  Law,''  an  Italian  den — a  familiar  bit  of 
territory  in  New  York  since  "slumming"  became 
fashionable.  This  especial  one  is  slightly  reminiscent 
of  "  The  Two  Orphans,"  but  the  Italian  villain  almost 
out-Herods  the  famous  Jacques. 

The  character  parts  in  Milton  Nobles's  play  are  all 
exceedingly  well  taken,  especially  that  of  Giovanni 
Conti,  the  Italian;  and  he  in  turn  is  so  well  copied 
by  Milton  Nobles  in  the  last  act  that  it  was  only 
when  the  duplicates  faced  each  other  that  half  the 
house  recognized  the  disguise. 

The  Baldwin  has  fallen  upon  evil  days  when  it  is 
obliged  to  fill  a  gap  with  cheap  melodrama,  but  for 
cheap  melodrama  "  Love  and  Law  "  is  not  half  bad. 


where.  In  the  orchestra,  a  Mikado  number  has  be- 
come quite  a  necessity,  and,  with  the  striking  up  of 
the  "  tit-willow  "  ballad  it  is  the  pleasing  custom  of 
the  audience  to  join  in  a  sot  to  voce  chorus  with  such 
peculiar  effect  that  the  houses  seem  like  muffled 
aviaries. 

At  the  Minstrels,  "Mickey-Doo"  has  collected  so 
much  of  the  music  that  is  scarcely  less  a  burlesque 
than  the  production  at  the  Tivoli.  That  at  the 
Tivoli  is  presumably  in  good  faith.  Some  of  the 
costumes  are  really  handsome,  and  are  made  in 
Japanese  style,  though  of  fabrics  from  the  looms  of 
the  West,  and  if  the  people  twirl  contentedly  and 
continuously  under  Chinese  pagodas,  it  is  merely  a 
neighborly  compliment.  It  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
ascertained  whether  Mr.  Kelly  at  the  Tivoli  is  a 
burlesque  on  Charley  Reed,  or  whether  he  has  set  up  a 
go-as-you-please  Ko-Ko  on  his  own  account.  Perse, 
it  is  a  most  amusing  performance,  but  when  one  con- 
siders that  he  is  interpreting  the  raillery  of  a  Gilbert  and 
the  fanciful  music  of  a  Sullivan,  it  strikes  the  fastidious 
as  something  like  artistic  blasphemy. 

Mr.  Kelly,  nevertheless,  is  a  most  amusing  little 
man,  and  if  he  would  deliver  himself  up  into  the  hands 
of  some  one  who  would  iron  some  vague  idea  of 
grammar  into  him  and  smooth  a  little  of  the  brogue 
and  minstrelsy  out  of  hirn^  there  is  material  left  for  a 
most  original  comedian. 

What  with  an  Irish  Ko-Ko,  a  distinctly  German 
Nanki-Poo,  a  most  British  Lord  Everything,  an 
American  Mikado,  the  cast  may  be  said  to  be  some- 
what cosmopolitan,  and  to  have  anything  but  a 
Japanese  effect. 

Fanny  Young  looks  like  one  of  Tavernier's  levia- 
than Ichi  Ban  signs  badly  battered  by  stress  of 
weather,  but  is  really  familiar  with  the  true  spirit  of 
English  burlesque,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
any  one  else  in  the  cast,  including  Miss  Dingeon, 
whose  voice  is  very  sweet  and  penetrating  in  the 
music,  but  who  seems  herself  to  be  quite  devoid  of 
any  such  article  as  humor. 

The  effect  of  the  two  productions  of  "The  Mika- 
do "  will  be  to  make  the  music  popular  and  familiar, 
for  the  music  goes  quite  welt  at  the  Tivoli,  and  to 
whet  the  appetite  for  that  refinement  of  production 
and  appreciation  of  wit  which  the  Gilbert-Sullivan 
operas  demand,  and  which  we  are  to  expect  in  the 
Carleton  production.  There  is  something  of  this 
spirit  in  Charley  Reed's  ' '  Micky-Doo,"  which  is  really 
a  refined  burlesque  of  a  refined  performance. 

Betsy  B. 


STAGE    GOSblP. 


The  most  popular  personage  in  town  just  now  is 
'The  Mikado."     One  hears  him  or  of  him  every- 


Ellie  Wilton  will  probably  play  in  "Divorce,"  as 
well  as  in  "  Dark  Days,"  at  the  California. 

"  Divorce,"  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  Au- 
gustin  Daly  dramas,  will  be  done  at  the  California 
after  "Dark  Days." 

"Love  and  Law"  will  be  continued  for  another 
week  at  the  Baldwin.  Bartley  Campbell's  "  Paquita" 
is  announced  to  follow  it,  October  12th. 

"Allan  Dare,"  a  dramatization  of  Admiral  Porter's 
novel,  and  "The  Bread-Winner"  are  on  the  Cali- 
fornia list  for  early  production. 

The  Standard  Theatre  will  open  week  alter  next 
with  a  minstrel  company.  The  faces  are  all  to  be 
new  with  the  rumored  exception  of  the  plain  come- 
dian— Charley  Reed. 

The  attraction  at  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  will 
be  "A  Rag  Baby,"  a  farcical  affair  by  Charles  H. 
Hoyt,  whose  "  Bunch  of  Keys  "  was  such  a  success 
at  the  same  theatre  some  months  ago. 

The  London  Haymarket  Company  is  coming  to 
America,  with  Loveday,  stage  manager  for  Irving,  as 
director,  to  play  "Dark  Days,"  but  the  California 
production  will  antedate  it  by  a  month. 

The  scenic  and  mechanical  effects  for  the  "Mac-' 
beth  "  production  at  the  California  are  well  under 
way.  The  orchestral  and  choral  rehearsals  of  Edgar 
S.  Kelley's  "  Macbeth"  music  will  commence  next 
week,  under  the  composer's  direction. 

Mazzanovich,  who  has  been  so  successful  as  a 
scene-painter,  occupied  a  studio  last  winter  in  New 
York,  and  worked  at  a  higher  branch  of  the  art.  His 
view  of  Mission  Bay  across  the  synagogue- towers, 
and  his  make-up  of  the  dive-girls,  are  works  of  art. 

"The  Bread- Winner"  is  an  adaptation  of  a  play 
by  the  author  of  "The  Two  Orphans."  The  action 
is  made  to  pass  in  England  and  Ireland,  There  is  a 
sensational  scene  where  the  heroine  is  thrown  into  a 
whirlpool,  and  some  ingenious  mechanical  effects  are 
shown. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  in  view  of  the  speed  at 
which  the  acts  go  in  "Step  by  Step,"  and  that  the 
different  stages  of  the  heroine's  life  are  more  like  zam- 
pillaerostation  than  plain,  ordinary- paced  changes 
of  condition,  the  play  be  re-christened  "Jump  by 
Jump." 

Bartley  Campbell  has  met  with  several  financial 
troubles  during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  but  mat- 
ters seem  to  be  arranged  now  so  that  he  will  be  here 
next  week  to  superintend  the  rehearsals  of  "  Paquita." 
Frederick  de  Belleville,  Maud  Stuart,  May  Mills,  and 
Ellie  Wilton  will  be  in  the  cast. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  was  graced  with  the 
presence  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  in  the  leader's  chair 
during  the  performance  of  "The  Mikado,"  Thurs- 
day, October  24th.  He  also  favored  the  audience 
with  a  speech,  in  which  there  was  some  allusion 
to  Judge  Wallace's  decision  in  the  "Mikado  "  suit. 

Some  one  took  the  trouble  to  count  the  glasses  of 
beer  consumed  by  Mr.  Schultze  in  the  course  of  his 
repeated  calls  for  "  Ein  beer,"  in  the  Temple  of  Art 
scene  in  "Step  by  Sup,"  on  Monday  night.  The 
counter  reports  that  he  swallowed  twelve  glasses  of 
beer,  and  continued  to  look  thirsty  when  the  curtain 
fell. 

The  California  Theatre  management  quite  seriously 
refutes  the  charge  that  the  girls  in  the  dive  scene  are 
real  waitresses  procured  from  those  dens  for  the  pur- 
pose of  realism.  They  claim  the  effect  they  produce 
to  be  simply  due  to  artistic  make-up.  But  the  pub- 
lic refuses  to  believe,  and  the  gallery  nightly  hails 
them  as  genuine 

Mr.  Maurice  Grau  sends  a  pamphlet  from  Wallacks 
to  announce  the  repertoire  of  the  Judic  season.  It 
also  contains  a  biographical  sketch  of  Judic.  which 
fixes  Iilt  birthday  in  1850.  Even  the  oldest  Parisian 
acknowledges  that  this  is  not  more  than  ten  years  out 
of  the  way.  Judic  has  had  a  trousseau  manufactured 
for  her  American  trip,  which,  she  ingenuously  con- 
fesses, arc  the  best  clothes  she  ever  had  in  her  life. 


The  success  of  "  Nanon  "  at  the  New  York  Casino  ' 
was  largely  due  to  the  handsome  manner  in  which  it 
was  put  on*lhe  stage,  and  the  Baldwin  management 
intends  to  rival  the  New  York  production  if  possible. 
They  are  also  making  great  preparations  for  "  The 
Mikado,"  which  offers  great  possibilities  in  the  way 
of  gorgeous  dresses  and  scenery. 

Miss  Helene  Dingeon  went  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Hankurankai  for  lessons  in  Japanese  toilets  and  gait. 
Here  she  learned  that  the  more  pigeon-toed  a  lady  is 
in  Japan,  and  the  shorter  her  steps,  the  more  modest 
is  her  demeanor  accounted  to  be.  Miss  Dingeon 
about  the  feet  is,  as  Yum-Yum,  the  very  pink  of 
Japanese  modesty. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  World  has  been  trying 
to  describe  Mme.  Judic.  He  got  this  off  and  then 
probably  died:  "Any  description  that  can  be  offered 
in  advance  ol  her  will  be  inadequate.  Fancy  the 
voluptuousness  of  Neilson  and  the  piquancy  of  Theo 
combined  in  one  supernal  rttgout,  flavored  with  the 
chic  of  Aimee,  and  dashed  with  the  abandon  of  the 
loved  and  lost  Tostee— then  just  a  flavor  of  Rachel's 
soul  and  a  soupcon  of  Patti's  archness." 

Madame  Judic  is  in  New  York,  and  will  open  at 
Wallack's  Theatre  October  12th.  She  is  coming  to 
the  Baldwin  Theatre  after  the  Carleton  Company  has 
given  "  Nanon  "  and  "  The  Mikado,"  and  will  play 
in  "  Mile,  Nitouche,"  "  Lili,"  "  La  Femme  a  Papa," 
"Niniche,"  "La  Roussotte,"  "La  Cossaque,"  and 
"  Les  Charbonniers,"  all  of  which  will  now  be  seen 
for  the  first  time  in  America;  and  also  in  "  Divor- 
cons,"  "  Le  Grand  Casimir,"  and  probably  "La 
Grande  Duchesse." 

The  gallery  seemed  to  be  particularly  tickled  by 
Miss  Morris's  pronunciation  of  Tehama  Street  in 
"  Step  by  Step,"  in  which  she  gave  the  Italian  a  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  her  habitual  speech.  The 
mass  of  men  and  boys  tumbling  down  the  side  stairs 
at  the  close  of  the  performance,  all  declared  them- 
selves to  be  residents  of  "  Tay-hah-ma  "  Street  with 
a  local  pride  quite  unusual  with  the  denizens  of  that 
neighborhood,  whose  status  seemed  to  be  quite  lifted 
by  Miss  Morris.  Unfortunately  they  all  suffixed  their 
statement  with  the  title  of  Dixey's  new  song,  "It's 
English,  ye  knaw." 

All  the  young  ladies  who  got  the  craze  for  studying 
Italian  during  the  opera  season  can  rub  up  their 
rustiness  at  the  Baldwin.  Miss  May  Davenport,  who 
has  many  of  the  pleasing  cadences  of  Fanny  Daven- 
port's voice,  acquits  herself  of  quite  a  lot  of  easily 
translatable  Italian.  lo  lo  destesto  is  her  stock  phrase, 
delivered  at  intervals  with  a  marked  Pennsylvania  ac- 
cent, which  would  lead  an  Italian  to  suppose  that  he 
was  listening  to  Norwegian.  Mile.  Ritta's  accent  is 
distinctly  of  New  York,  and  only  the  young  man 
who  plays  Conti  seems  to  know  anything  of  the  sinu- 
osities of  the  soft,  bastard  Latin. 

"  Dark  Days  "  will  be  produced  at  the  California 
next  Monday.  It  is  T.  H.  Glenny's  dramatization  of 
the  last  novel  written  by  Hugh  Conway,  who  died 
recently  at  Monaco.  The  London  production  oc- 
curred a  fortnight  ago,  but  the  California  company 
will  be  the  first  to  produce  the  piece  in  America. 
The  murder  in  the  snow  on  the  highroad  to  Roding 
Station,  the  Spanish  fete  day  at  Seville,  and  the  court 
scene  are  among  the  chief  episodes.  Ellie  Wilton  is 
specially  engaged  to  play  Philippa.  The  cast  also 
includes  Harkins,  Bishop,  Wallace,  Wright,  Holland, 
Ray,  and  Mabel  Bert,  Helen  Rand,  and  Trella  Foltz. 

A  paragraph  in  the  Argonaut,  which  ran  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Mr.  W.  T.  Carleton  had  grown  a  little  stiff- 
kneed,  but  which  was  not  intended  to  meet  his  eye, 
has  unfortunately  come  under  the  magnificent  bari- 
tone's observation.  He  has  had  an  interview  with  a 
Philadelphia  reporter  on  the  subject,  in  which  he 
claims  to  date  artistically  from  1870  only,  at  which 
period  he  ceased  to  be  a  choir-boy  and  became  an 
opera-singer.  We  hasten  to  refute  the  idea  of  asso- 
ciating anything  so  ghastly  as  age  with  the  beautiful 
and  ever  youthful  Mr.  Carleton,  and  to  assert  that  we 
suspected  him  of  nothing  more  than  a  twinge  of 
rheumatism. 

Mary  Anderson  ended  her  English  season  by  a 
tour  of  the  provincial  cities,  beginning  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  where  she  made  her  first  appearance  as 
Rosalind  in  "As  You  Like  It."  The  performance 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Fund,  and  was  more  successful  than  any  of  her  pre- 
vious performances.  The  London  critics  speak 
highly  of  her  conception  and  acting  of  the  part,  and 
say  she  looked  very  charming.  Of  course  her  cos- 
tume is  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  so  we  quote  : 
' '  Miss  Anderson  encased  her  tall  and  slim  figure  in  a 
tight-fitting  doublet  and  closely  buttoned  gaiters 
reaching  above  the  knee  ;  the  too  masculine  lines  of 
which  costume  were  subdued  by  an  ample  brown 
cloak  gracefully  worn." 

Fancy  a  ballet  in  Shakespeare !  And  yet  that  is 
what  Robson  and  Crane  have  introduced  in  their 
"  revival "  of  "A  Comedy  of  Errors."  And  some  of 
the  scenes  display  what  a  critic  calls  "  Makart  pictur- 
esqueness."  Here  is  a  sample:  "  When  a  beautiful 
women,  singing  of  love  before  Phryne  and  her  guests, 
is  so  perfect  a  blending  of  the  real  and  the  artificial 
that  the  eye  looks  in  vain  for  a  shade  of  difference 
between  the  color  of  her  own  and  the  simulated  flesh, 
she  may  at  the  first  disclosure  be  regarded  as  an  alto- 
gether painted  figure  on  a  canvas ;  but  the  modesty  is 
deserted  by  this  illusion  the  instant  that  she  stirs  in 
pantomime.  In  her  group  are  four  brunette  girls, 
with  big  black  eyes,  made  bigger  and  blacker  by 
penciling,  with  complexion  heightened  to  naming 
red,  and  with  features  palpably  selected  for  their 
sensuous  mobility,  who  grimace  and  pose  in  the 
centre  of  a  more  voluptuous  scene  than  has  elsewhere 
lately  been  produced  on  the  stage." 

*  ■#.  . 

"  He  Conquered  in  Death,"  a  Grant  song,  dedi- 
cated to  the  G.  A.  R.,  the  words  and  music  by  Israel 
Luce,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  published  by  O.  Ditson 
&  Co.,  of  Boston. 


Mr.  Otto  Bendix,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hermann  Brandt, 
late  concertmeister  of  Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra, 
will  give  his  second  piano  recital  at  Irving  Hall  next 
Tuesday  evening,  October  6th. 

.  ■»■ . 

Benson's  watch,  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  creates  quite 
a  sensation  at  the  London  "  Inventories."  There  is 
another,  the  size  of  a  shilling,  which  shows  the  time, 
the  )  ear,  the  month,  the  day  of  the  month  and  week, 
and  the  phase  of  the  moon.  It  arranges  itself  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  leap  year,  and  performs  all  these 
various  functions  by  being  wound  as  an  ordinary  but 
less  complicated  chronometer.  It  repents,  when  re- 
quired,  the  hours,  the  quarters,  and  minutes  on  a 
iir  1  |.  loiied  gong.     It  is  priced  ,u  live  hundred  pounds. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  Ocl 

California  Theatre.  Rankin  &  Rial,  P  I 
tors;  E.  D.  Price,  Manager.  Bill,  "Step  by  I 
Cast  as  follows : 

John   Graham,    McKee   Rankin;    Jim    Scan  am 
Bishop;  Mike  Carrigan,  C.  G.  Ray  ;   Hans  SchulbM 
Mordaunt;  Captain   Keyes,   I).  H.  Harkin; 
clli,  C.  G.   tirtcne;  Hall.   Robert  Murray;   Dud3  i 
McCarthy;  Mr.  Cyrus  Pickles,  Frank  Wright  :  Mr.  I 
as  Andrews,  C.  Joseph    Bishop  ;  William,    H,  /.  M  L 
Ruth   Foster,   Miss  Isabel   Morris;    lennic    Malom  I 
Mabel  Bert:  Mammy  Darling,  J.  J.  Wallace;  Mile. 
Miss  Cora  Nelson;  Senoriu  Alcantara,  Miss  Emm  | 
ble;  Miss  Laura,  Miss  Mary  Enright. 

Baldwin    Theatre. — Al.    Hayman, 
Bill :  "  Love  and  Law."    Cast  as  follows  : 

Ritia.  Dollie  Nobles;  Helen  Montague,  Isabel  > 
Mrs.    Tarbox,    Florence    Vinton ;     Kitty   O'Kourlu 
Barnum;   Old    Rosa,  .Mary   Davenport;  Jasper  C 
Frank   E.  Aiken;  Sir   Randall    Burns.  John   W. 
Septimus  Sawyer,  Edwin   L.  Mortimer;  Jimmie 
Charles  E.   Warren;    Giovanni   Conti,  Geo.  W. 
Ferdinand    Hoffmeir,  Max    Fehrmann;  Thcophtln 
Jos.  W.   Gardner;  Dude  Boarder,  Winer   Force; 
Man,  B.  A.  Long;  Butcher's  Man.  Will  B.  Thavei 
Skerritt,  F.  I  Ketcham ;  Felix  O'Paff,  Milton  No! 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P. 
Manager.     Haveriy's  American -Europe  m  Mm  I 
including  the  Cragg  family,  Charley  Ree 

Grand  Opera  House. — John  A.  Stevens,  L I 
Bill:  "My  Partner."     Cast  as  follows : 

Joe  Saunders,  Louis  Aldrich  ;  Ned  Single)  in .  1 '.  .). 
ley;  Major  Henry  Clay  Brill,  Joseph  E.  Whiting; 
Lee, Sidney  Drew;  Josiah  Scraggs,  Hcnr\  1 
thew  Brandon,  E.  F.  Nagle;  Sam  Howler.  I  .  N,  1 
Jim  Johnson,  J.  B.  Atwell;  Wellington  Widgery, 
Reynolds;  Mary-  Brandon,  Miss  Dora  Goldthwaite; 
Brandon,  Miss  Helen  Ransome:  Miss  Posie  i'entiaii 
Nellie  Whiting. 

Tivoli  Opera   House.  — Kreling  Bros., 
gers.     Bill:  "The   Mikado."     Cast  as  follows 

The  Mikado,  H.  W.  Frillman;  Nanki-Poo.  A.  M 
Ko-Ko,  James  Kelly;  Keep-Mum,  Johnny  William! 
Bah,  M.  Cornell;  Pish-Tush,  R.  D.  Valerga;  Ytf 
Helene  Dingeon  ;  Pitti-Liny,  Kate  Marchi ;  Peep-Bo, 
Welton;  Katisha,  Fanny  Young". 

Grand  Opera  House.— John  A.  Stevens,  L 
Closed  during  the  week. 

The   Standard    Theatre.— Cornelius 
Bride,  Managers.     Closed  during  the  week. 

Woodward's    Gardens,     Mission    and 
teenth.      Menagerie,    etc      Performance   Sattu 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  ] 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.     Op 
9  A.  M.  to  11  p.  M. 

Ignatius  Hall.— Deakin  Bros.   &  to..  ] 
Panorama  of  "Trip  Through    Japan    [Dai 
Hakurankai)."     Open  from  9  to  12  A.  M.,  and  ( 
to  5  and  7  to  10  p.  m. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones. - 
Keys,  Manager.     Closed  until  Oct.  8. 
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At  the  California,  next  week,  the  stock  compan 
"  Dark  Days." 

At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,    "  The  Rag  Ba> 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  thes 
company  in  "The  Mikado." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  Br 
billa  Sordelli  company  in  Italian  opera. 

At  the  Standard  next  week,  no  announcement 
been  made. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week,  Milton  Noble's,  c 
pany  in  "  Love  and  Law." 


CCCLXXII.-Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunt 
October  4,  1885. 

Crab  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Broiled  Quails  on  Toast. 

Lima  Beans.     Sweet  Potatoes.     Egg  Plant.  . 

Roast  Venison,  Currant  Jelly  S*DOe. 

~  Lettuce. 

T^reme  au  Citron.     Raspberries. 

Peaches,  Pears,  Grapes,   Plums,  Figs,  Apples,  and  G 

Walnuts. 

Creme  au  Citron. — Put  one  pint  of  milk  in  a  tin  sai 
pan  with  the  rind  of  a  Malaga  lemon  ;  set  it  on  the  fire, 
as  soon  as  it  rises  place  an  iron  spoon  in  it  and  I 
five  minutes;  take  from  the  fire.  Mix  well  in  a  bowl! 
ounces  of  sugar  with  four  yolks  of  eggs ;  then  turn  the  n 
into  the  bowl,  little  by  little,  stirring  and  mixing  at  the  s 
time.  Strain  the  mixture  and  put  it  in  small  .ups ;  put 
cups  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water;  boil  gently  for  about 
minutes,  and  put  in  the  oven.  The  water  must  not  re. 
more  than  hall-way  up  the  cups  or  it  will  boil  into  them, 
takes  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to  finish  the  cooking  in 
oven.  Take  them  from  the  oven  when  the  creme  is  rat 
firm  except  a  little  spot  in  the  centre,  which  you  can  ast 
lain  by  moving  the  cups. 


Hill  t 


ilo«  Woven  ConretA  an  Jintlc 

Ladies  who    wear    woven   corsets    would 
dream  of  the  many  intricate  processes  involved 
their  manufacture.     Xo  article  ol  apparel  undeq 
so  many  distinct  operations.     Before   1  woven  co 
is  complete  for  the  market  it  must  be 
Stitched,  embroidered,  washed,  starched,  dried,  trill 
med,  fanned,  molded,  ironed,  examined,  and  mm 
ured.     No  woven  corse)    is  really  lit  to  wear  unlel 
it  goes  through  each  of  these  processes.      A  re  pre  sell 
alive    ot    Freud's  Corset    1  louse  is    now    investignthl 
the  corset  factories  of  Europe,  and  gives  us  an  in  til 
esting account  of  corset  weaving.    The  weaving  loonl 
are  worked  by  hand,  and  the  poor  weavers,  as  ihif 
incessantly  toil  at  their  looms,  are  striking  pietures  T 
patience,  industry,  and  resignation.      l-abor  thai  rl 
quires  such   trained    hands  is   ul'teii  ].>',. r!v  done,  at 
this  accounts  for  the  many  worthless  woven  corse! 
thrown  upon  tl\t  American  market.     Ladies  shoull 
therefore  be  very  careful  in  purchasing  woven  col 
Sets,       Ihe  weaving  and  molding   of  such  corsets  1 
often  so  defective  as  to  mar  the  shape  or  even  destrCJ 
the  form. 

The  wisest  plan  is  to  go  direct  to  Freud's 
House,  No.    74a  and  744  Market  and   10  and  la  Dl 

pun  I  Streets,  and    ■■<-!-  ■<  I    lr in'ir    lai  ee   .1  .vilmei 

of  perfect-fitting  woven  corsets  from  the  best  fai  loril 
in  the  world. 


I'ure  llnlr. 

It  is  the  honest  boast  of  the  California  I  uinitur 
Company,  220  to  226  Bush  Street,  that  fui 
years  ihi  >   have  not  had  a  pound  of  mixed  hair  it 
their  establishment. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


california  artificial  >t()\i.  co. 

(schillihger's  patent.) 

A  Pavement  thai  will  Last  for  Centuries. 

The  attention  of  scientists  has  for  the  last  two  dec- 
ades been  particularly  turned  to  the  discover)-  of 
methods  and  materials  for  the  construction  of  build- 
ings so  that  the  greatest  sanitary  advantages,  and  at 
the  same  time  enduring  qualities,  may  be  combined 
with  small  cost. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  our  modern  cities 
lies  in  the  noxious  vapors  arising  from  the  decayed 
wood-work  of  our  basements  and  side-walks,  and  as 
Remedy  for  these  defects  the  artificial  stone  pave- 
Hnts  manufactured  under  the  Schillinger  patent  by 
Jfc  California  Artificial  Stone  Company  is  unequaled. 
■t  is  absolutely  non-porous,  so  that  the  unhealthy 
gpnpness  so  prevalent  in  cellars  is  entirely  done  away 
with  where  this  pavement  is  used,  and,  moreover, 
|Ks  a  perfect  protection  against  rats,  mice,  and  simi- 
lar  vcniiin. 

^Bior  use  in  sidewalks — to  which  use  it  is  more  com- 
^pnly  applied — it  is  unrivaled,  as  it  makes  a  hand- 
Hbe  pavement,  and  one  that,  at  little  greater  expense 
than  the  ordinary  wooden  ones,  is  practically  in- 
,  ^struct  ible.  grow  in  g  harder  with  age  and  never 
(racking  from  shrinkage. 

^Bfc'hen  we  take  into  consideration  the  facts  that  it 
Bs  not  require  its  original  cost  every  three  years  in 
npairs — as  wooden  sidewalks  do — and  never  needs 
^Bewal,  it  is  indeed  a  marvel  of  economy, 
■The  peculiar  non-porous  quality  of  the  stone  pre- 
fects it  from  becoming  slippery  in  wet  weather — an 
^■antage  of  no  small  importance  in  a  city  like  San 
Rancisco.  where  almost  every  street  encounters  a  hill 
Borne  portion  of  its  length. 

■The  blocks  are  manufactured  in  squares  and 
mgonals.  and  by  the  addition  of  certain  coloring 
Balances,  the  monotony  of  a  plain  white  pavement 
^paried  by  alternating  blocks  of  black,  chocolate, 
slat-.*,  or  other  colors. 

iwFor  use  in  interiors,  these  colored  blocks  are  manu- 
factured in  a  special  grade  of  octagonal  block, 
which  are  acknowledged  to  make  the  handsomest 
tessehied  pavements  known. 

The  enduring  qualities  of  this  pavement  is  fully  at- 
tested by  the  perfect  condition  of  blocks  that  have 
been  in  use  for  twenty-odd  years — not  single  blocks 
picked  out  as  the  best  preserved,  but  taken  at  ran- 
dom. 

One,  for  instance,  that  had  stood  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  California  and  Kearny  streets, 

Where  it  was  put  down  eleven  years  ago,  and, 
according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  been  traversed  by 
twenty-five  millions  of  people,  is  as  perfect  to-day  as 
when  it  was  first  laid. 

The  manager  of  the  California  Artificial  Stone 
Company,  Mr.  Goodman,  has  his  offices  at  Xo.  404 
Montgomery  Street,  where  he  is  every  day  receiving 
large  contracts  to  lay  this  wonderful  pavement,  not 
only  in  San  Francisco  and  the  neighborhood,  but  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  from  the  few  Territories 
where  the  patent-rights  have  not  yet  been  bought  up. 


—The  Metropolitan-  Hallos  Fifth  Street,  | 
between  Market  and  Mission,  meets  all  the  require-  j 
ments  of  a  public  hall  for  concerts,  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, and  for  lectures  it  is  unrivaled.  It  has  a  j 
large  seating  capacity,  and  its  acoustic  properties  are  j 
perfect.     Its  organ  is  the  finest  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  ' 


Keep  up  Style. 

If  you  furnish  up  your  house  out  of  the  warerooms  1 
of  the  California  Furniture  Company,  220  to  226  Bush 
Street,  you  will  have  all  the  latest  styles. 


Ghirardelli'sSolubleCocoa.agreeableand  wholesome. 


—  GO  TO    BRADLEV  &  RULOFSON'S    NEW   PHOTO- 

graphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor,  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


-Ladies"  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


TEPPING,  THE  TAILOK. 

A  Lucky  and  Plucky  Investor  in  lotiery 
Tiekels. 

Previous  to  the  nth  of  August  last,  Gebhardt 
Tepping,  a  cutter  employed  in  a  tailoring  establish- 
ment on  Market  Street,  was  comparatively  unknown 
outside  of  the  circle  of  his  few  acquaintances.  Him- 
self and  family  had  been  oppressed  by  comparative 
poverty,  and  the  wildest  dream  of  the  obscure  tailor 
hardly  equaled  the  good  fortune  that  was  in  store  for 
him.  About  a  fortnight  before  the  date  mentioned  a 
man  peddling  lottery  tickets  approached  Tailor  Tep- 
ping, and  negotiated  the  sale  of  one  coupon  of  five 
that  had  comprised  chance  No.  77.081  in  the  draw- 
ing of  The  Louisiana  Lottery,  to  occur  August  nth, 
Tepping  thought  little  of  the  value  of  his  purchase 
at  the  time.  He  placed  the  coupon  in  an  envelope 
and  carelessly  tossed  it  into  the  office  safe. 

On  Wednesday,  the  day  succeeding  the  drawing, 
the  peddler  of  whom  Tepping  purchased  the  coupon 
rushed  into  the  store  and  informed  the  cutter  that  his 
coupon  had  drawn  515.000.  The  breath  was  fairly 
knocked  out  of  Tepping  by  the  announcement.  So 
much  wealth  so  suddenly  acquired  could  scarcely  be 
realized  by  the  poverty-stricken  cloth-cutter,  who  had 
toiled  hard  for  a  living  for  years  with  ^jttle  prospect 
of  bettering  his  condition. 

But  the  old  saying  that  "wealth  brings  tribula- 
tions "  proved  at  least  temporarily  true  in  TeppirTg's 
ca-e.  L'pon  looking  for  the  prize  coupon  he  was 
astounded  when  his  employer  announced  that  he  had 
sold  the  coupon  to  his  father-in-law.  Tepping  was 
frantic  and  consulted  friends,  who  advised  him  to  get 
a  "  gun  "and  either  recover  the  coupon  or  shoot  who- 
ever held  it.  Tepping  resolved  not  to  allow  his  for- 
tune to  slip  from  him  before  he  had  fairly  touched  it, 
and  acted  accordingly.  A  new  bull-dog  pistol  in  his 
hand,  the  tailor  traced  the  coupon  to  an  office  where 
one  Rosenblum  was  negotiating  to  have  the  coupon 
cashed.  Rosenblum  and  Tepping's  employer  hank- 
Red  for  a  share  of  the  lucky  tailor's  venture.  They 
worked  upon  his  feelings  so  successfully  that  Tep- 
ping agreed  to  take  512,300  for  the  coupon.  Tep- 
Hjng  stowed  his  $12,300  away  securely,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  make  it  lively  for  his  ex-employer  and 
Rosenblum. 

When  the  ticket  was  cashed.  Tepping,  with  the 
magnificence  and  condesention  of  a  millionaire,  made 
his  late  employer  a  present  of  S300.  Such  was  the 
act  of  Tepping.  the  enriched  tailor.  Then  with  his 
newly  acquired  fortune,  he  proceeded  to  enjoy  him- 
he  dreamsof  a  lifetime  could  now  be  realized. 
He  would  eat.  drink,  and  be  merry.  The  wife  should 
have  a  new  sealskin  to  replace  the  old  faded  cloak, 
The  children  appeared  in  bright  new  frocks,  and 
Tepping  himself  shone  with  the  splendor  of  a  nabob. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Tepping.  the  tailor,  who  was 
poor  and  is  rich  ;  who  bought  a  lottery  ticket  coupon 
and  won  a  fortune  last  month.  It  is  said  that  Tep- 
ping has  forsaken  the  scenes  that  he  formerly  haun- 
ed  ;  that  the  paths  he  trod  now  know  him  no  more. 
Where  is  Tepping?  Has  he  returned  to  the  land 
where  Prince  Bismarck  rules  and  where  the  American 
hog  is  unknown?  It  is  hinted  that  Tepping  has 
gone  to  visit  his  Fatherland,  and  to  there  astonish 
the  natives  with  graphic  accounts  of  how  fortunes 
have  been  made  by  Californians  investing  in  Louis- 
iana lottery  tickets.— 5./«  Francisco  (Cal.)  ChronicU, 
Sept.  13th. 

.  -*.  . 

—On  the  Evening  of  October  15TH,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  F.   Merrill  will  throw  open  their  ele- 

fint  home,  for  the  benefit  of  the  building  fund  of  the 
acific  Dispensary  Hospital  for  Women  and  Chil- 
dren, situated  at  221  and  223  Thirteenth  Street. 
Six  hundred  invitations  will  be  issued,  and  the  even- 
ing's entertainment  will  consist  of  music  and  dancing. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  Sl 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

SECOND    P1AXO     RECITAL 


II.   OTTO    III  \1>I  V. 
Assisted  by  MR.  II  Ll:  'I  I  \  N  I.RAXDT, 

Late  Concertmeister  of  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra,  at 

IRVING    HALL, 
On  Tuesday  Evening,  October  61b,  I8S5. 


ADMISSION,    ONE    DOLLAR.      Ticket   Office   and 
Hall  Plan  at  Sherman  &  Clay's,  October  5th  and  6th. 


CALIFORNIA   THEATRE. 

Rankin  &  Rial Proprietors. 

E.  D.  Price Manager. 


Monday,  October  51b, 

By  the  author  of   "Called   Back,"   a  powerful   emotional 
drama, 

DARK  DAYS. 

Messrs.     Harkins,    Bishop,    Wallace,     Holland,    Wright. 

Thayer,  and  Ray. 

Ellie  Wilton,  Mabel  Bert,  Trella  Foltz,  Helen  Rand. 


In  preparation,  DIVORCE,  and  a  great  spectacular  re- 
vival of  MACBETH,  with  orchestra  of  fifty  to  interpret 
Edgar  S.  Kelley's  original  music. 


Prices — 25,  50,  and  75  cents. 


TIVOLI    OPERA  HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


This  evening,  and  every  evening  until  further  notice,  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan's  marvelous  success, 

THE    MIK  U>0. 

Produced  upon  a  scale  of  magnificence  never  before  equaled 
in  San  Francisco.     Costumes  and  scenery  entirely  new 
and  of  unusual  elegance. 
Better  Performance  than  tin-  Original 


Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


"TRIP  THROUGH  JAPAN." 

Dai  Nippon  Hakurankai — IGNATIUS  HALL — Now  open 
Dcnkfn  Bros.  A  Co.N  Living  Panorama 

And  Temple  of  the  ARTS  and  INDUSTRIES  of  JAPAN. 


The  most  remarkable,  novel,  unique  and  instructive  enter- 
tainment ever  seen  in  Ameaica. 
Three  Receptions  daily — 9  to  12,  2  to  5,  7  to  10. 
Adults 50  cents,  j  Children 25  cents. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  nnd  Mason  Sts. 

Open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 


LOVELIEST  WEATHER  OF  THE  YEAR 


..AT 


HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 


MO.VTEREV,    CAL. 


Tbe  present  is  the  most  delightful  month  or 
the  year  to  visit  Monterey.  The  weather  is 
simply  perfect. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 


Fine  TAILORING 


J.  S.  HAND  ha«i  just  returned  from  New  York,  where 
he  has  made  arrangements  to  be  supplied  with  all  the  latest 
NOVELTIES  in  Woolens,  direct  from  the  MANUFACT- 
URERS. These  goods  wilt  be  made  up  30  per  cent,  less 
than  the  same  quality  of  goods  were  ever  made  in  this  city. 

B5T  Call  and  see  my  goods  and  price?.. 


J.  S.  HAND, 


314  KEARNY  STREET,  EAST  SIDE. 

Four  doors  from  the  Chronicle  office. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  Go. 


OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

428  TO  432  PINE  STREET,  NEXT  TO  THE  CALIFORNIA  MARKET, 

Dave  jnst  received  a  shipment  of 

THE    CELEBRATED    CLYSMIC    MINERAL  WATER. 

Price  for  Quarts,  per  case  of  50  bottles,  $9;   per  doz.,  $2.50.     For  pints, per  case  of  100  bottles,  $n;  per  doz.. 
Also,  a  small  shipment  of  the  famous 

RUSSIAN    BREAKFAST    TEA, 

Soeli   as    Is    used   in   the    Imperial  Russian  Household.  Price,  s). ■;.-.  per  pound.  And 

FORMOSA    OOLONG    TEA, 

The  choicest  ever  imported  to  San  Francisco.  Price,  $I.?5  per  pound. 

GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO.'S  OLIVE  OIL 

Is  the  purest  and  best.     It  is  procured  from  the  choicest  French  Olives  and  put  up  expressly  for  our  Fine  Family  Trade, 

and  imported  direct  under  our  own  label  from  France.         Price  per  case  of  12  Quart  Bottles,  $7.25 ; 

per  Bottle,  65c         Price  per  case  of  25  pint  Bottles,  $7.75  ;  per  Bottle,  35c. 


GENERAL    REDUCTION    IN    PRICES. 
GOIiDBERGr,  BOWEM  &a   CO. 

Suceeason  to  lebems.um.  <;oli>berg  «i  Bonn. 
428,  4SO,  433  PIXE  STREET,  SAX  FRAXCTSCO.  TELEPIIOXE  Xo.  I. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue  of  Prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

GHIRARDELLI'S 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE 

In  competition  with  leading  manufacturers  of  the  world,  was  awarded 

FIRST  COLD  MEDAL  AT  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  FAIR, 


Thus  attesting  its  superiority  to  all  others. 


ROOFS 


FOR  KOOFIXG  REPAIRS 

Send  an  early  order  to 
11.  (..  FISKX,  the  Pioneer 

Roofer,.  827  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


QOOK 


I  would  call  the  attention  of  librarians  and  private  buy- 
ers to  my  facilities  for  the  importation  of  Books,  Maps, 
Autographs,  etc.  I  have  as  my  London  agent  a  gentleman 
of  large  experience,  both  in  this  country-  and  in  England, 
who  gives  special  attention  to  the  collection  of  Rare  Old 
Works,  such  Modem  Works  as  are  "out  of  print,"  Works 
on  Special  Subjects,  etc.  Orders  are  carefully  and  promptly 
filled  at  tie  lowest  rates.  Letters  oi  inquiry-  meet  with 
prompt  attention.  >V.  DOXEY, 

New  and  Antiquarian  Bookseller, 
G31   Market  St.,  under  Palace  Hotel.  S.  F. 

HOME-MAKING 

Becomes  annually  more  of  an  occupation  in  the  cities  of  the 
Far  West.  The  shifting,  moving,  restless ' '  boarding-house" 
characteristics  are  yielding  to  the  desjrable  ambition  to  be 
proprietors  of  a  little  home,  and  make  it  beautiful  for  some 
one.  A  sensible  age  like  this,  while  providing  amply  the 
useful,  should  not  neglect  the  ornamental.  Sitting-room 
and  Parlor  attractions  furnished  by  us  at  popular  prices. 
Fine  Allotypes  at  one-twelfth  the  cost  of  the  original  en- 
graviegs,  Studies,  artistic  Frames  to  order,  all  invite  your 


inspection  at 


ROBERTS' 

10  Post  Street.  Masonic  Temple,  >.  F. 


FURNITURE    STORED. 

Furniture,  Trunks,  Pianos,  etc,  taken  care  of  at  PIO- 
NEER WAREHOUSE,  310  Stockton  St.,  near  Sutter ;  30 
years' reference  given ;  advances  made.     H.  Windel  &  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CREMATION  CO. 

(Incorporated  Sept.  5,  1835.] 

CAPITAL  STOCK,  $25,000,  divided  into  500  shares  of 
the  par  value  of  $5oeach.     21T  shares  have  been  taken. 

The  remaining  shares  are  now  offered  for  sale,  and  may 
be  subscribed  for  at  the  office  of  CEX.  II.  A.  CORK. 
3*21  Montgomery  Street,  where  further  particulars  may 
be  obtained;  also  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  109  BAT- 
TERY STREET.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
MAX  LEVY,  Secretary. 


The  Largest  Hat  Store  on  this  Coast 
332    3.36  KEARNY  STREET, 

Between  Bush  and  Pine  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
Branch,   1212—1214  Market  St.,  above  Taylor. 

nd  for  Illustrated  Cataloeue.     Mailed  free. 


ETCHINGS. 

W.  K..  YICKERT'S  net*  Collection  of  Etch- 
ings will  he  ready  lor  Inspection  on  Monday, 
Sept.  21st.  He  invites  those  who  are  interest- 
ed in  the  art  to  examine  it  before  it  is  de- 
prived of  its  best  pictures.  It  will  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  select  presents  of  permanent 
value. 

W.  K.  VICKERY, 

631  Market  St.    <Doxey's>,  under  Palace  Ilotel. 

COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION, 

Phelan's  Building,  Rooms  G,  8,  9,  10.  11. 

Entrance,  SOti  Market  Street.  Gas  Specialists; 
positively  extract  teeth  without  pain;  only  office  that  makes 
and  gives  the  celebrated  "Colton  Gas;"  established  in  1863; 
over  15,000  references ;  also,  performs  all  operations  in  Den- 
tistry. 

THE  STENOGRAPH 

SIIORT-II  AMI 

mm      WRITING    MACHINE. 

J'WfS         Rapid.  Accurate,  Simple. 

Trial  lessons  free  at  our 
school. 

*;.<:. MicksoVAto. 

38  California  St. 

Write  for  descriptive  cir- 
cuiars. 

THE  BURR  FOLDIXG  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.  Opens 
and  closes  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows all  in  place.  Thirty  styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.  Their  use  saves 
rent.  Prices  reduced.  Send  . 
for  catalogue.  Mantel  Beds 
erv  cheap.  BIRR   IOIIHM.   BED 

CO.,  No.  603  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 

FIRST- CLASS 

PASSENGERS 

Can  obtain  the  best  accommodations  by  the  short  line  of  the 

ChleagOf  MllwaaJtee,   ami   si;   Paul   Kallwaj 

to  all  points   E.l.[   and   Europe,  by  applying  at  No.   I&* 
Mnnliniini  i'.    Mrccl. 

CHAS.   E.   FAIKEANK,  Traffic  Agent. 


« 


\* 


THE    FINEST 

Pure  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  everywhere. 
Urpot  0i:>  Surramnilo  SI..  ,s.  P. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


Z  EAT  IN  Ei 


WE  JLEAD!— OTHERS  FOLLOW 


■jUM 


Sec  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


2!i  Post  Street. 


Jft.fl.McUonalcL 

—PRESIDENT. 

RHMcDoiialiiJS 

">  VICE-PRE5T, 


MiJUiinmy. 

CASHI&t  \ 


OldestGliartered 

jjcial  Bank 

"„">  Pacific  CoasL 

^ihl$  1000000,0(1 

.ilusfc  450000,00. 

San  Francisco,  GaL  Jan.!3.1 1885. 


(Established  ISM. 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

DEALERS    IN    HAY   AND    GRAIN 

PKIVATE  TUADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street San  Franeisco. 

H.  91.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 

309  Sansomc  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
W9I.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial   city  in  the 
world. 


H,   B.   WILLIAMS. 


A.  CHESEBROUGH. 


W.  H.  DIMOND. 


WILLIA9IS,  OI9I01VO  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION  BLOCK, 
202  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

PRODOCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 

313,  315  DAYIS  STREET, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited^ 
Quick  sales  ;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 


SECOND-HAND  TYPE 

FOR     SALE. 


Old  Style  Bourgeois 800  pounds 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Minion 350  pounds 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Nonpareil 200  pounds 

(More  or  less). 
Together  with  Job  and  Display  Type.     Dress  lately  in  use 
on  Argonaut.     Will  be  delivered  in  case  and  tied  up,  in 
good  order,  when  desired  by  purchaser.     Apply  to 

PAMI EK  A  KEY, 

405  and  107  Sansonie  Street. 


BIG  OFFER.Tr»mdu«VhveE 

[  AWAY  1000  Self-operating   Washing   Machines.     If 
I  you  want  one  send  us  your  name,  P.  O.  and  express  of- 
fice at  once.    The  National  Co.,  23  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5*37- 

COWEN,  POUTER  &  CO., 

I  I  \EI!  \h  OlltECTOltH, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
1.  H,  COWEN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.   PORTER. 
Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


ART-PAINTED,  PLAIN,  &  GLAZED 


I  ILciw 


FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO- 

311,  313,  315,  ami  31J  Market  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

119     MONTGOMERY     STREET. 

ESTABLISHED    1851. 

UIAMO.VDS  and  OTHER  PRECIOUS  STONES,  and  the  latest 
novelties  in  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE  constantly  on  hand. 


mum  niniim 

v>-    *    FACTORY   COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  S.  F.    *    •» 

lTovrraiLTX TLTMii nniinr 


PREJUDICE    IS   A   THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  yon  of  Many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  improved — 
are  not  hard  nor  dry — will  always  smoke  free  and  moist— will  not  crumble  in  the  pocket 
nor  "  catch  you  in  the  throat." 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change,  and  can  not  obtain  ibem  of  your  dealer,  send 
to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 

Enclose  Three  Red  Stamps.  "WM.  S.  K111BALL  «!fc  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


INSURANCE  T  COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LARGEST  PACIFIC  COAST  COMPANY. 

CAPITAL,  $750,000 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884,  -  -  $1,500,000 

AGENTS  IN  AL1,  THE  PKLNCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President; 

E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President; 
WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary; 


Steinway  A  Son's,  I  Eriiest  GaMcr, 

Kraulch  *v  Bach,  I  and  C.  Itocnisch 


STOS!! 


M.  CRAY,  206  POST  STREET, 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


CHARLES   R.   ALLEN, 

120  BEALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry, 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.     Telephone  308. 


THE    WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  COMPANY'S 

HOOD-TOP   BABY   CARRIAGES. 

tue  noon 

Is  the  very  best 
style  of  Top  yet 
Invented.  It  Is 
simple,  tlnra- 
blc,  easily  ad- 
justed, mid  the 
most  eomplete 
PROTECTION 
I'RO.II  THE 
WEATHER. 

1*  rices, 

$18.00,  $30.00, 

$35.00,  $:so.oo. 

644     MARKET     STREET. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheapest— Simplest— Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  family 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copies 
al  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Paeifie  Coast  Agency  HaU  Type- Writer, 

123  California  Street,  S.  F. 


JOHN    GASH, 

ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia.    Take  elevator 


THOMAS   A.   JONES. 


PAUL   LOTZ. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIO, 

838  MAKKET  ST.,  OPPOSITE  KM  It  111. 
For  the  very  finest  Photographs. 


MARBLE   WORKS. 

MAICBLE  MANTELS,  made  of  OXVX,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and  Head- 
stones, w.  11.  Mccormick,  827  Market  St. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  Sewing  Machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  Q  pronounced  to  be 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
;:<>:;  Sutter  Street,  Stin  Ernnclxco. 


FOR  BREAKFAST. 


A    TWICE    COOKED    FOOD 


IT  CAN  BE  PREPARED   FOR  THi  . 
TABLE  IN  FIVE  MINUTES. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  GROCERS. 


T.  CUTTING  &  GO. 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

33  and  SJ5  California  Street,  Sua  I'ranclseo 


MERIT   WILL   TELL! 


Has  taken  the  First-class  Medal  at  New  Orleans  Exposition 
for  the  HIGH  GRADE 

DIRTS'  "TOBrjnKTE- 

Agents,  FASCAX,  DIIBEDAT  A  CO.,  426  and  IH 
•lackson  Street. 


FRED.  M.  OTIS,  AGENT, 

309,  311  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  best  and  purest  of  California  Wines  and 
Brandies. 


sto: 


HII.I.  ! 


First-class  Private  Boarding. 

Close  to  California  Street  cable  cars,  three  blocks  from  Kear- 
ny Street ;  healthiest  and  finest  location  in  the  city,  com* 
rnanding  an  unsurpassed  view  of  mountain  and  bay;  hand- 
somely furnished  suits  and  single  rooms ;  elegant  new  corni 
house,  with  Harvey  hot  water  heaters  and  all  modern  ii 
provements ;  just  decorated  throughout ;  must  be  seen  10 
appreciated;  a  quiet,  desirable  home  rarely  found. 
SaS  Powell  Street.  MRS.  J.  SASFORB 


THE  BERKSNIRE, 


The  Leading  Private   Board iug-IIonse   in  s, 
Franc  iseo. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at  Nun 
709  and  711  Jones  Street,  close  10  the  Sutter  Street  car  line 
and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street  cable  road.  Hon-, 
is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Telephone,  and  two  American 
District  Telegraphs.  Prices  according  to  location  of  root 
MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


PALAGE  HOTEL 


A.  1>.  SHARON. 


LESSEE 


Tlic  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  In 
the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the  model 
hotel  of  (he  world*  It  is  F'ire  and  Earthquake* 
proof.  It  has  Five  elevators.  Every  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  arc  easy  of  access  from  hroad.  ll^ht  cor* 
ridors.  The  central  court.  Illuminated  by  the 
electric  light.  Its  immense  glass  roof.  Its  hroad 
balconies,  hs  carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hit  herto  tinloutvt  u  In  Amer- 
ican hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  Is 
the  Finest  in  the  city. 


BERMEA 

for  breakfast;' 
i    delicious. 

0        TRY  IT! 


The  Argonaut 


/ol.   XVII.       No.    15. 


San  Francisco,  October  10,   1885. 


Price,  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  is  publislied  every  Saturday 
No.  2/J  Dupont  Street,  by  tlu  Argonaut  Publishittg  Company.  Subscript 
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It  is  within  the  possibilities,  and  not  beyond  the  probabili- 
-s,  of  the  political  situation  that  Governor  Stanford,  of  Cal- 
3rnia,  may  become  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party 
r  President  in  the  year  1888.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  in 
d  of  its  accomplishment,  it  is  desirable  that  his  views  upon 
1  e  more  important  questions  be  understood;  and  whether 

is  probable  that  he  will  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  this 
)nnection  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered.      That  he 


is  a  candidate  for  candidacy — in  the  sense  that  John  Sher- 
man and  John  A.  Logan  and  several  other  senators  of  the 
United  States  are  candidates — c/nld  not  be  possible  to 
one  of  his  temperament  and  character.  There  is  no 
buzzing  in  his  bonnet  of  the  presidential  bee,  no  humming 
in  his  brain  of  ambition  for  political  power.  We  have  heard 
Governor  Stanford  say :  "  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  the  pres- 
idential office,  and  while  I  think  no  citiztn  ought  to  scheme 
or  intrigue  for  so  distinguished  a  position,  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  man  of  American  birth  who  would  not  feel  proud  to  have 
his  name  mentioned  in  so  honorable  a  connection  as  that  of 
being  presented  to  the  American  people  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidential  office  by  the  Republican  party  of  the  United 
States — for  this  party,  in  its  birth,  history,  and  achievements, 
represents  everything  that  is  best  in  principle,  purest  in 
morals,  and  noblest  in  patriotism  within  these  later  years  of 
the  republic."  The  Republican  organization  embodies  all 
the  essential  qualities  that  are  indispensable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  government  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Its  rank  and  file  embraces  a  very  large  majority  of  the  intel- 
ligence and  property  of  the  nation,  and  is  composed  of  the 
true  working-men  of  the  country,  the  great  middle  class, 
those  born  to  the  soil — those  who  have  an  inherited  knowl- 
edge of  the  practical  workings  of  republican  institutions — 
and  those  foreign-born  who  recognize  that  their  own  safety 
and  the  protection  and  security  of  their  own  individual  rights 
rest  in  the  recognition  of  the  personal  and  individual  rights 
of  every  other  human  being — the  right  of  every  person 
to  be  secure  under  the  shield  of  the  law  till  he  has  for- 
feited his  claim  to  its  protection  by  disobedience  of  the  law. 
The  Republican  party  has  been  the  champion  of  the  Union  and 
saved  it  from  dismemberment.  It  has  generously  condoned 
political  offenses,  and  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves  has  for- 
gotten the  evils  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  the  blood 
and  treasure  expended  in  its  eradication.  The  Republican 
party  has  been  the  party  representing  all  that  is  best  in 
principle,  and  all  that  is  grandest  and  most  honorable  in  the 
past  of  our  country.  It  has  stood  as  the  champion  of  freedom, 
liberty,  and  equality  under  the  law  to  all  races  that  have  the 
right  under  international  treaties  to  seek  a  domicile  in  our 
country;  it  has  given  welcome  to  all  individuals — pau- 
pers, criminals,  and  diseased  persons  excepted — who  would 
become  of  us  and  cast  their  lot  with  ours ;  it  has  been  the 
guardian  of  all  persons,  of  whatever  race  or  color,  who  are 
rightfully  among  us,  and  entitled,  under  the  law,  to  its  pro- 
tection. The  Republican  party,  looking  forward,  sees  its 
duty  clearly  outlined,  and  recognizes  the  free  common 
schools  of  the  country  as  the  very  nursery  of  free  institutions, 
the  place  where  the  tree  of  liberty  can  best  flourish;  it  will 
admit  no  unwilling  laborers  in  its  ground  and  allow,  no  un- 
friendly hand  to  bud,  or  graft,  or  prune  among  the  branches ; 
it  will  allow  no  alien  ecclesiast  the  right  to  control  the  con- 
science of  the  American  people ;  it  will  permit  no  foreign 
church  the  right  to  claim  from  its  worshipers  the  recognition 
of  any  civil  allegiance  or  the  exercise  of  any  political  power 
whatever.  In  the  lesser  questions  which  divide  the  opin- 
ions of  men,  but  which  are  not  important  enough  nor  broad 
enough  to  form  the  basis  of  party  organizations,  Leland 
Stanford  has  the  kind  of  practical  intelligence  and  experience 
that  will  give  his  views  great  weight.  In  all  financial  matters, 
questions  of  currency,  metal  standard,  tariff  regulations,  civil 
service,  tenure  of  office,  and  kindred  topics  of  present  interest, 
he  may  profitably  take  counsel  of  his  own  large  knowledge  of 
business  affairs.  Governor  Stanford  is  one  of  the  last  of  the 
war  governors ;  with  patriotic  loyalty  to  the  government,  he 
was  in  position  to  suggest  and  carry  to  completion  the  building 
of  the  transcontinental  railroad,  which,  without  costing 
the  General  Government  a  single  dollar  of  expenditure,  or 
the  assumption  of  an  unsecured  liability,  has  become  one  of 
the  ties  that  bind  the  American  Union  together,  and  has 
given  to  our  great  nation  the  dominion  of  a  continent  with  a 
front  to  the  old  and  populous  lands  of  Asian  civilization,  with 
a  commerce  in  broader  seas  than  wave-wash  our  eastern 
shores.  The  building  of  this  great  national  work,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  time  of  its  inception,  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country,  the  state  of  the  labor  market,  its  vast 
engineering  difficulties,  and  the  marvelous  speed  of  its  con- 
struction, entitle  it  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  the  wonderful  achievements  of  a  wonderful  age.      For 


this  great  work  the  country  is  indebted  to  Leland  Stanford 
and  his  associates  ;  a  work  for  which  intelligent  citizens  of 
the  country  will  in  the  future  be  more  grateful  than  now,  be- 
cause it  was  the  pioneer  enterprise  which  brought  this  side 
of  the  North  American  continent  to  the  world's  notice,  gave 
value  to  our  property,  and  brought  us  in  connection  with  the 
civilized  world.  The  building  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  was  a 
war  measure.  After  the  conflict  of  civil  war  became  inevita- 
ble, its  construction  was  deemed  a  political  necessity.  It 
was  so  regarded  by  Governor  Stanford,  and  referred  to  as 
such  in  his  inaugural  message  of  1S62.  When  this  genera- 
tion shall  have  passed  away,  and  the  glamour  of  its  military 
achievements  shall  have  been  dimmed  by  their  truthful  tell- 
ing, and  it  shall  have  become  safe  not  to  swell  the  throng  of 
hero- worshipers,  then  this  great  national  work  of  building  a 
transcontinental  railroad  from  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  will  be  appreciated,  and  its  builders 
will  have  accorded  to  them  a  place  not  last  among  the  brave 
and  honored  names  who,  in  time  of  the  country's  peril,  labored 
to  save  it  from  disunion.  It  is  in  conducting  this  great  enter- 
prise that  Governor  Stanford  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  that  his  professions  of  sympathy  for  the  labor 
class  are  genuine  and  sincere.  The  many  thousands  of  work- 
ing-men of  all  classes,  from  the  common  laborer  to  the  most 
skilled  artisan,  who  have  found  employment  under  him 
directly,  and  the  cognate  enterprises  which  have  grown  up 
and  around  and  out  of  the  railroad  system,  have  found  him 
and  his  associates  honorable,  just,  and  generous  in  all  their 
dealings.  They  have  had  no  strikes  in  all  these  years ;  they 
have  paid  better  wages  than  any  corporation  of  whom  we 
have  knowledge.  Railroad  wages  have  necessarily  been  the 
gauge  and  standard  of  compensation  for  other  employers 
upon  this  side  of  the  continent,  and  between  them  and 
their  men  there  is  no  conflict  of  capital  and  labor.  For 
their  sick  and  injured  they  have  organized  hospitals. 
Governor  Stanford's  •  colossal  wealth  arouses  toward  him 
no  personal  antagonisms,  and  no  jealousies  are  stirred  when 
the  less  fortunate  contemplate  his  wonderful  successes.  While 
he  adds  acres  to  acres  of  his  broad  possessions,  and  his  ac- 
cumulations multiply,  the  information  has  gone  abroad  that 
this  wealth  is  the  destined  inheritance  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  California,  for  whom  he  will  endow  institutions  of  learning 
and  technical  handicraft  that  will  equip  them  for  the  struggle 
of  life.  To  his  own  loved  dead  he  rears  this  monument  of 
education  and  useful  instruction.  The  people  of  California  are 
the  residuary  legatees  of  his  wealth.  Where  shall  the  next 
Republican  national  convention  obtain  a  less  objectionable  or 
more  available  candidate  ?  This  gentleman  was  a  leader  in 
its  party  ranks  before  it  had  a  national  organization.  His 
eloquence  was  heard  throughout  our  State,  and  his  influence 
contributed  to  educate  our  people  to  a  recognition  of  those 
principles  which  underlie  the  history  of  the  Republican  party. 
Intelligent,  loyal,  honorable  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  digni- 
fied in  bearing,  of  fair  experience  in  political  affairs,  and  suc- 
cessful beyond  most  other  men  in  his  management  of  business 
affairs ;  a  railroad  builder,  and  not  a  railroad  stock  gambler ; 
devoting  his  means  more  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
State  than  to  increase  his  wealth ;  pure  in  private  life,  in  the 
prime  and  strength  of  manhood — there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  we  should  apologize  for  suggesting  his  name  in  connec- 
tion with  the  highest  dignity  of  our  government,  nor  is  there 
any  known  reason  why  this  business  man  may  not  be  thus 
named  in  connection  with  politicians  who  have  been  longer 
and  more  prominent  in  public  affairs.  For  reasons  of  avail- 
ability, we  suggest  the  growing  importance  of  our  Pacific  em- 
pire, and  the  consideration  of  questions  peculiar  to  our  loca- 
tion. Ours  is  the  gold  and  silver-bearing  coast ;  ours  is  the 
land  of  future  fruits  and  vines;  ours  the  people  most  inter- 
ested and  most  intelligent  upon  various  topics  that  now  chal- 
lenge consideration  and  demand  legislative  action.  Our 
candidate  has  crossed  the  path  of  no  man's  political  ambi- 
tion; he  arouses  the  prejudice  of  no  "great  State";  he  comes 
in  antagonism  with  none  of  the  pre-arranged  schemes  of  any 
political  plan;  California  has  had  no  recognition  in  the  Pres- 
idential office,  and  to  no  cabinet  or  other  distinguished  polit- 
ical position  has  a  citizen  of  this  coast  ever  been  designated. 
Our  candidate  has  been  so  positioned  during  the  struggle  of 
the  civil  war  and  the  reconstruction  of  a  divided  L'nion,  that 
he  has  escaped  the  mistakes  to  which  all  men  are  liable,  and 
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/fifeS* avoided  the  antagonisms  incident  to  civil  war,  so  that  he 
may  be  presented  to  all  classes  of  the  American  people  and 
all  sections  of  the  now  united  country  as  one  who  can  bring 
to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  this  great  office  an  un- 
biased, impartial,  and  judicial  intelligence. 


The  case  recently  tried  at  Santa  Rosa  between  the  widow 
of  David  D.  Colton  and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  owners, 
and  by  Judge  Temple  decided  in  favor  of  the  railroad  folk, 
was  important  father  from  the  character  of  the  controversy 
and  the  -large  demands  of  the  plaintiff  than  from  any  principle 
involved.  When  David  Colton  was  admitted  to  an  interest 
in  the  business  and  association  with  the  Central  Pacific  people, 
it  was  a  surprise  to  those  who  knew  him  best.  When,  after 
a  few  months,  he  suddenly  (and  rumor  said  mysteriously) 
died,  his  widow,  under  the  advice  of  Samuel  Wilson,  Lloyd 
Tevis,  Ralph  Harrison,  and  John  F.  Swift,  made  a  full  settle- 
ment of  the  business  relations,  and  gave  full  acquittance  of 
her  claims.  The  business  character,  recognized  capacity, 
and  high  standing  of  those  who  counseled  Mrs.  Colton, 
accompanied  by  their  admission  of  free  access  to  all  the 
books,  vouchers,  and  correspondence  of  the  companies  in 
which  he  was  interested,  and  the  fact  that  to  them  was  fully 
disclosed  all  the  inner  workings  of  the  system,  gave  assurance 
that  the  widow  had  been  justly  and  generously  dealt  with. 
It  was  a  surprise  when,  some  months  afterward,  it  was 
learned  that  the  widow,  acting  under  advice  of  counsel, 
became  convinced  that  she  had  been  deceived  in  the  settle- 
ment; that  the  true  relations  of  her  husband  with  his  asso- 
ciates had  not  been  disclosed;  that  she  had  been  subjected 
to  suppression  of  facts,  misrepresentations,  and  undervalu- 
ations, by  means  whereof  she  had  been  defrauded  of  several 
millions  of  her  just  claims.  An  arrangement  was  entered 
into  between  Mrs.  Colton  and  Mr.  G.  Frank  Smith,  a  gentle- 
man of  standing  at  the  bar  of  San  Francisco,  whereby,  in 
consideration  of  one-third  the  amount  recovered,  he  should 
subject  himself  to  all  the  expenses  attending  the  trial.  Settle- 
ment or  any  adjustment  by  compromise  was  impossible  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case.  It  charged  Mr.  Charles  Crocker 
with  unkind  and  brutal  treatment  of  the  lady,  and  accused 
him  and  his  associates  of  dishonest  conduct  in  the  settle- 
ment, and  by  implication,  if  not  by  distinct  allegations,  of 
fraudulent  and  criminal  devices  to  rob  her  of  her  inheritance. 
This  provoked  recriminations,  and  from  Third  and  Towns- 
end  streets  came  the  retaliatory  accusation  of  dishonorable, 
dishonest,  and  fraudulent  practices  upon  the  part  of  D.  D. 
Colton.  When  the  case  had  proceeded  so  far  that  the  plaintiff 
could  not  recede  without  infamy  to  her  husband's  name,  and 
the  defendants  could  do  nothing  without  admitting  a  pre- 
meditated wrong  to  a  dead  associate,  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  file  the  complaint  and  proceed  to  trial.  It  was  a 
remarkable  trial  in  many  particulars,  and  Mr.  Smith  has 
honorably  kept  his  compact  by  the  expenditure  of  generous 
sums  in  the  employment  and  entertainment  of  eminent  coun- 
sel, and  in  the  free  use  of  all  the  means  necessary  to  the  best 
fought  legal  contest  that  our  courts  have  known — a  trial 
lasting  a  year,  and  engaging  the  almost  continuous  service 
of  Mr.  G.  Frank  Smith,  Mr.  ex-Justice  Wallace,  Judge 
Stanly,  D.  M.  Delmas,  and  George  R.  B.  Hayes,  for  the 
plaintiff,  with  Mr.  Hall  McAllister,  Judge  Garber,  Joseph 
Hoge,  and  Judge  McCusick,  for  the  defense.  Costs  of  trial 
and  expenses  outside  of  counsel  fees  reach  a  high  figure. 
It  Is  believed  that  Mr.  Smith  has  expended  over  sixty-thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  other  side  more  than  that  amount, 
exclusive  of  attorneys'  fees.  The  decision  of  Judge  Tem- 
ple is  a  complete  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  the  defend- 
ants in  all  respects.  He  decides  that  Colton  was  an 
"associate"  and  not  a  partner,  with  Messrs.  Stanford, 
Huntington,  Crocker,  and  Hopkins,  That  the  charge  of 
misrepresentations  in  the  settlement,  or  concealment,  or 
undervaluation  of  assets,  was  "  not  proven.''  That  in  order 
to  save  the  reputation  of  Colton  it  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  necessary  to  settle,  and  that  the  desire  to 
conceal  Mr.  Colton's  transactions  was  an  element  of  the 
settlement.  The  alleged  threats  charged  against  Mr.  Charles 
Crocker  were  not  sustained.  This  decision  removes  the  cloud 
which,  had  the  plaintiff  been  successful,  would  have  rested 
upon  the  professional  character  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wilson,  and 
upon  the  business  sagacity  of  the  personal  friends  who  were 
called  in  for  consultation  by  Mrs.  Colton,  and  by  whose 
settlement  and  advice  she  refused  to  abide.  The  decision 
of  Judge  Temple  will  not  be  overruled  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  has  given  to  it  the  careful  examination  of  a  year's 
time,  and  he  is  regarded  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  by  every  intelligent  gentleman  in  the  Slate  who 
knows  him,  as  an  honest,  honorable,  and  learned  lawyer,  a 
conscientious,  industrious,  and  painstaking  judge.  Having 
carefully  listened  to  the  testimony  and  patiently  considered 
the  law  of  the  case,  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  an  appellate 
tribunal  to  undertake  to  review  the  evidence  or  reverse  the 
decree. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Street  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  has  deemed  it  proper  to  correct  what  he  alleges 
to  be  an  error  under  which  many  citizens  are  laboring  in 
reference  to  the  charges  for  water  by  llic  Spring  Valley  com- 


pany, used  for  the  flushing  of  sewers  and  the  extinguishment 
of  fires.  '  Those  who  willfully  desire  to  think  the  company 
exacting  and  unreasonable  in  its  relations  with  the  city  affect 
to  believe  that  the  company  has  a  meter  connected  with  every 
hydrant,  so  that,  in  event  of  any  unusual  quantity  of  water 
for  any  exigency,  the  city  is  charged  therefor,  in  addition  to 
the  monthly  bills  that  are  rendered.  This  is  not  true;  and, 
if  we  correctly  understand  the  situation,  the  hydrants  may 
be  opened  at  any  time  by  rightful  authority,  and  any  amount 
of  water  demanded  for  the  extinguishment  of  a  fire  or  the 
flushing  of  a  sewer  may  be  used.  The  anti-Spring  Valley 
maniacs,  represented  by  an  unreasonable  press,  hostile  dem- 
agogues, and  hobby-straddling  officials,  pretend  to  defend 
this  principle — viz.,  "that  the  company  should  hold  its  water 
ever  in  readiness  for  an  emergency  without  cost,  only  charg- 
ing for  the  amount  consumed  in  the  event  the  emergency 
occurs."  This  unreasonable  proposition  is  entirely  inde- 
fensible. No  individual  capitalist  or  corporate  association 
could  afford  to  introduce  water  into  this  city,  lay  distributing 
pipes,  and  provide  them  with  hydrants,  except  upon  the  plan 
of  monthly  compensation  sufficient  to  justify  the  expenditure 
and  pay  reasonable  interest  upon  the  capital  invested.  The 
amount  of  water  actually  used  in  extinguishing  a  fire  maybe 
inconsiderable.  The  fact  that  abundant  water,  with  proper 
head  to  make  it  serviceable,  is  always  at  hand,  so  that  a 
bucketful  may  prevent  a  conflagration,  with  a  hydrant  whose 
key  is  deposited  at  the  nearest  convenient  place — thus  af- 
fording security  against  the  spread  of  fire — is  the  substantial 
thing  for  which  we  are  properly  taxed.  It  is  this  which  re- 
duces our  insurance  premiums  to  the  merest  minimum,  and 
saves  the  expenditure  of  millions  for  fire-risks  annually,  and 
gives  confidence  and  security,  because  water  is  ever  ready 
and  convenient  for  immediate  use.  The  statement  of  this 
proposition  is  its  demonstration.  We  pay  for  fire  hydrants 
that  we  may  not  use  them  ;  or,  putting  the  proposition  in  a 
less  anomalous  form,  we  provide  water  in  such  amount  and 
in  such  convenient  position,  that,  by  the  prompt  use  of  a 
small  quantity,  we  may  by  precaution  prevent  the  necessity 
of  the  larger  use  that  a  great  fire  would  necessitate.  The 
Bulletin  newspaper  would  enjoy  the  protection  of  Spring 
Valley  water,  and  have  its  hydrants  ever  charged  for  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  a  conflagration  among  its  types  and  presses; 
and  if,  after  ten  or  twenty  years  of  immunity,  it  should  take 
fire,  and  the  fire  be  extinguished  by  the  use  of  one  or  one 
thousand  gallons  of  Spring  Valley  water,  it  would  pay  for 
the  amount  "actually"  used,  and  thereby  acquit  its  easy 
conscience  of  any  obligation  for  the  years  it  has  had  of  the 
Spring  Valley  mains  guarding  its  property  from  destruction, 
yet  conscious  of  the  fact  that  during  these  ten  or  twenty 
years  it  has  paid  for  fire-risk  a  premium  of  less  than  half  of  one 
per  cent,  per  annum,  when,  in  the  absence  of  such  protec- 
tion, it  would  have  paid  three  per  cent,  per  annum  premium, 
if  it  could  have  been  insured  at  all.  This  reasoning  is  not 
honest,  and  there  is  no  business  man  who  is  honest  that  does 
not  recognize  the  viriousness  of  such  a  proposition.  If  our 
city  is  protected  from  fire  by  Spring  Valley  water,  we  must 
pay  for  it ;  if  we  have  firemen,  we  must  pay  them,  whether  a 
fire  occurs  or  not.  The  Bulletin  would  only  pay  the  fire  de- 
partment for  labor  in  extinguishing  fires,  and  for  the  actual 
time  expended  in  their  subjection.     This  is  rot. 


It  seems  to  be  very  generally  understood  that  our  minister 
to  England,  Mr.  Phelps,  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
unsavory  predecessors.  We  have  had  but  one  representative 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James  since  the  administration  of  Bu- 
chanan who  has  not  made  himself  conspicuously  absurd  by 
his  obsequious  pursuit  of  social  recognition  among  the  titled 
classes.  Even  our  poker-playing  compatriot,  Schenck,  dis- 
tinguished himself  only  by  writing  a  history  of  the  game  of 
poker  for  a  titled  lady,  whose  guest  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  been  at  her  country  seat.  We  had  a  just  pride  in 
Minister  Lowell  until  he  became  a  worshiper  at  the  feet  of 
royalty,  and  distinguished  himself  by  following  the  band- 
wagon bareheaded  at  every  aristocratic  procession  that  led 
up  to  a  ducal  dinner.  It  was  Reverdy  Johnson  who  first  set 
the  example  of  servmghis  country  by  stuffing  himself  at  civic 
and  social  banquets.  Mr.  Edwards  Pierrcpont  expended  his 
time  in  searching  through  books  of  heraldry  to  prove  his 
cousinship  to  a  ducal  family.  We  sincerely  hope  the  time 
may  come  when  an  intelligent  American  can  be  sent  as  min- 
ister to  England  who  will  have  enough  of  self-respect  to  re- 
member that  in  representing  the  United  States  of  America, 
with  its  sixty  millions  of  population,  he  is  not  compelled  to 
humiliate  himself  or  his  country  by  toadying  to  the  English 
aristocracy.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  minister 
at  any  European  court;  there  can  be  no  international  con- 
troversy that  may  not  be  adjusted  by  our  State  department 
through  correspondence  by  mail.  The  honorable  exception 
wc  make  is  that  of  Mr.  Adams,  during  our  civil  war,  an  exi- 
gency that  demanded  a  representative  in  England  who  pos- 
sessed ability,  patriotism,  and  personal  dignity.  These  qual- 
ities were  found  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  if  a  like 
emergency  should  ever  again  present  itself,  wc  should  doubt- 
less find  some  one  to  fill  the  position.  We  pay  this  Vermont 
lawyer  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
salary.     Seventeen  dollars  and  fifty  cents'  worth  of  postage 


stamps  expended  in  correspondence  by  a  department  cler 
employed  at  eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  would  do  i 

more  credit. 

— ♦ 

Boston  has  fallen  into  the  papal  trap,  and  has  authorize 
women    to   vote   upon  school   questions.      The  number  4 
women  registered  last  year  was  two  hundred  and  seventy -01 
this  year  it  has  risen  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  an 
forty-three— and  the  increase  is  admitted  to  be  due  to  rel 
gious  motives  and  the  pressure  of  Roman  Catholic  pri 
who  hope  in  this  way  to  obtain  control  of  the  public  sch 
of  that  city.     The  woman-suffragist  who  can  not  see  the  e 
feet  of  allowing  women  to  vote  upon  the  school  question 
too  simple  and  shallow-minded  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
lot.     If  women  could  vote  in  San  Francisco  for  members  r 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of  Conv.no 
Schools,  the  whole  business  would  be  turned  over  to  the  coi>i 
trol  of  the  papish  priests  and  the  order  of  Jesuits.     Not  | 
Protestant  would   ever  be  allowed  to  fill  any  educational  o 
fice.    Protestant  women  would  not  vote,  and  Roman  Catholi 
women  would  be  compelled  to,  under  the  pressure  of  eccli 
astical  authority.  Every  Biddy  in  the  city  would  vote  often  a 
early,  if  she  is  bigoted  enough  to  go  to  confession  and  t; 
instructions  from  her  priest.     We  hope  Boston  will  get 
puritanical  belly  rid  of  this  ism  before  it  shall  extend  to 
country.     Perhaps  it  will  demonstrate  that  the  profession 
the  Roman  Church,  that  it  is  not  inimical  to  our  free  scho< 
is  a  lie,  and  thus  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise. 


The  campaign  just  closed  lias  been  one  of  the  most  heated  that  Fra 
has  seen  for  many  a  day.     It  is  doubtful  if  French  Republicanism 
been  in  such  danger  since  1873.     For  the  Republicans  and  Radicals  ail 
at  daggers  drawn,  and  the  various  factions  of  the  Conservatives  ha\l 
coalesced,  and  are  reaping  a  harvest  therefrom.     It  is  not  worth  vvlii  I 
going  into  an  analysis   of  the  various   shades  of  difference   existinl 
between  the  various  factions  of  the  Republicans.     Were  we  to  do 
our  readers  would  not  follow  us.     The  names  alone  will  show  tl 
number  and  diversity.     In  the  Department  of  the  Seine  there  were 
tickets  offered — five   Republican  and  one  Conservative.     The  first 
eluded  "Governmental   Republicans,"  "  Maujan   Radicals,"  "  Cl£i 
ceau  Radicals,"  "  loffrin  Socialists,"  and  "  Guesde  Socialists."    S01 
however,   still  further  divide  the   socialistic   subdivision    into 
lutionaires,"  "Anarchists,"  "Collectivists,"  and  "Blanquisls."   A. 
all  these  fighting  factions  were  drawn  up  the  serried  ranks  of  the  Col 
servatives.     While  in  the  other  departments  there  were  not  so  r 
splits  in  the   Republican  ranks  as  in   the  department  of  the  Seine, 
there  were,  in  most  of  them,  three  tickets — Radical,  Republican, 
Conservative. 

The  Conservative  party  consisted  of  three  branches,  the  three  leader 
being  the  Comte  de  Paris,  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  Prince  Victor 
Jerome's  son.  Of  these  three  the  Comte  de  Paris  is  the  most  powerful 
He  is  the  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  inherits  whatever  fealt 
Frenchmen  hold  to  the  "  citizen  king."  He  is  the  head  of  the  cade 
branch  of  the  French  Bourbons,  and  by  the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Cham 
bord,  "  Le  Roy  Henri  Cinq,"  he  falls  heir  to  the  fealty  of  those  French 
men  who  believe  in  a  "  King  of  France"  rather  than  a  "  King  of  lh> 
French,"  as  was  Louis  Philippe.  When  at  Frohsdorf,  in  1873,  ih< 
Comte  de  Paris  acknowledged  the  Comte  de  Chauibord  as  "heads 
the  Royal  House  of  France,"  the  Legitimists  were  thus  compelled,  01 
Chambord's  death,  to  acknowledge  the  Comte  de  Paris  as  his  successor 
All  of  them  have  done  so,  except,  possibly,  some  rural  Rip  Van  Winkle 
and  fossiliferous  dowagers,  who  still  babble  of  Bourbonism  and  drean 
of  lilies.  The  Comte  de  Paris,  however,  is  eminently  practical.  Hi 
would  never  throw  away  a  crown,  as  did  Chambord,  for  a  question  o 
colors.  He  would  take  his  flag  either  plain  or  with  stripes.  In  additiot 
to  being  eminently  practical,  the  Comte  de  Paris  is  extremely  respect 
able  and  immensely  rich.  In  this  he  differs  from  his  two  fellow-chief: 
of  the  Conservatives. 

Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte  is  poor,  is  not  respectable,  and  is  prem* 
turely  old.  He  is  something  of  a  demagogue.  The  Jeromists  form  Uu 
Democratic  wing  of  the  Imperialists.  It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  Prinot 
Jerome  is  in  such  extremely  ill  odor  that  the  more  respectable  branch  o 
the  Imperialists  pitched  on  Prince  Victor. 

Victor  is  even  poorer  than  his  father,  for  he  has  absolutely  noihii 
He  lives  at  the  expense  of  a  sort  of  syndicate,  who  back  him  up  fin; 
cially  in  the  hope  of  recouping  themselves  eventually — very  much 
crowd  of  Boston  sports  staked  Sullivan,  the  slogger,  for  his  tour  of  ll 
United  States.     Prince  Victor  is  a  sort  of  Parisian  dude;  he  and 
Due  de  Morny  arc  a  couple  of  tailors"  mannikins  from  whom  the  res' 
Parisian  swelldom  take  the  fashions.     His  private  life  is  worse  than 
father's  was. 

Apropos  of  what  we  have  said  above  concerning  the  Comte  de  I'.iris's 
views  on  flags,  it  is  amusing  to  see  to  what  an  extent  some  of  the  Roy- 
alists push  their  ideas,  Here,  for  example,  is  an  extract  from  an  im- 
passioned appeal  to  the  Comte,  made  by  the  Courtier  de  /•'/vf.i^te: 
"  Monseigiieur,  if  you  are  ambitious  to  lift  France  from  the  abyss  ii 
which  she  has  fallen,  if  you  have  the  patriotism  to  grasp  the  crown] 
clare  at  once  whether. you  wish  to  be  Louis  Philippe  II.,  King  of 
French,  or  Philippe  VII.,  King  of  France;  whether  your  flag  is 
white  banner  of  the  Bourbons,  or  the  hated  tricolor."  This  extracl 
give  .1  f.iir  idea  of  the  extent  of  Legitimist  French  folly. 

Now,  having  said  stum-thing  about  the  parties,  lei  us  consider  | 
principles  involved.     Most  people  remember  the  fall  of  the  Fe 
islry  some  months  ago,  in  consequence  of  the   French  defeats  in  T01 
quin.     Jules  Ferry  has  been  succeeded  by  I  lenri  Brisson,  but  the  latter! 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  up  a  more  popul.tr  cabinet  than  did  his  I 
predecessor.     Four  of  its  members  have  failed  of  reelection.     This  Ton-[ 
quin  matter  is,  of  course,  merely  the  culmination  of  the  country's  dis-| 
content.     The  causes  for  this  revolution  in   public  opinion   lie  deeper  J 
still.     But  Tonquin  has  been  the  war-cry  ol  the  <  "onserva  lives,     t'neof  | 
their  more  moderate  stump-speakers  mighl  thus  sum  up  the  indictment  j 
against  the  Republicans:    "The  policy  of  the  past   two  governments | 
has  gravely  compromised  Fiance.    This  policy  has  brought  on  ■ 
which  manifests  itself  in  many  forms,  financial  ami   industrial.     What 
is  most  curious  is  that  the   Republican  cabinets,  which  arc  respon 
I.H  tin    i-i  1  I-.,  rill).  1    ,!.  1    11.  .i      o-  m  .Mi.-,  1    11,  .I    i, ,  si  ,■  the  re  .nil   ol   tbetl 
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jrk.     If  people  speak  of  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  country, 
the  public  uneasiness,  they  reply  that  these  are  monarchical  inven- 
rns  and  that  Republicans  do  not  believe  them.     They  do  not  agree, 
iwever,  in  their  disbeliefs.    M.  Ferry,  the  ex-premier,  in  his  campaign 
eeches  throughout  the  country,  has  not  ceased  to  declare  that  the  Ton- 
jn  expedition  is  definitively  over,  while  M.  Brisson,  the  present  pre- 
fer, his  successor,  declares  that  '  France  has  yet  to  reap  the  harvest  of 
2  Tonquin  expedition,"  and  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  he  consid- 
;  it  as  yet  unterminated" 
1  This  is  about  the  gist  of  the  indictment  drawn  up  by  the  Conserva- 
I)  jes  against  the  Republicans.      As  to  the  Radical  and  Socialistic  pro- 
I  'amines,  they  are  rather  vague.      The  Radicals  are  dissatisfied  with 
:;  Republicans  because  they  are  not  advanced  enough,  while  the  So- 
iJists  want  to  burn  the  world  up.      As  one  of  their  orators  said  in  a 
,eech,  "  The  Bourgeoisie  overthrew  the  aristocracy,  but  the  Bourgeoisie 
I  11  also  disappear  in  a  terrible  revolution  if  they  do  not  give  satisfac- 
1  ,n  to  the  working  classes."    This  gentleman  probably  means  by  "sat- 
I  action  "  a  comfortable  income  with  nothing  to  do. 
I  Among  the  various  methods  designed  to  affect  the  elections,  and  to 
t  cry  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Brisson  government,  the  conservative 
imals  have  been  speaking  in  the  most  gloomy  tones  of  the  condition 
(affairs  in  Tonquin.     Among  other  things,  they  stated  that  the  Black 
j  jigs  had  surrounded  the  province  of  Brindinh,  and  that  the  French 
diers  there  were  hemmed  in;    that  a  Chinese  general  at  the  head  of 
imposing  force  had  invaded  Annam ;  that  the  cholera  had  broken  out 
liHanoi,  and  that  the  daily  mortality  was  something   frightful.      To 
ij  s  the  Republican  journals  replied  by  denouncing  these  statements  as 
itjection  canards,"  and  they  represented  the  French  army  in  Tonquin 
i  being  in  an  idyllic  condition,  and  the  country  as  a  paradise.      They 
I  oled  programmes  of  the  entertainments  gotten  up  by  the  troops,  and 
!  fact  that  a  zouave  sang  "  '  Je  suis  de  Carpentras,'  scene  comique," 
Ma  large  audience,   "from  a  veranda  surrounded  with  aloes,  banana 
Kes,  date-palms,  and  a  most  luxurious  vegetation,"  was  gravely  ad- 
■cedas  a  reason  for  voting  against  the  Conservatives. 


We  have  touched  upon  the  parties  and  the  principles  involved ;  let  us 
ir  mention  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  leading  men.  Although  Brisson 
he  present  premier,  it  was  under  the  government  of  Ferry  th?t  the 
nquin  expedition  began,  which  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
as.  Ferry's  career  is  too  well  known  for  us  to  devote  any  space  to  it. 
far  Brisson,  we  fancy  that  he  will  soon  be  a  political  ghost,  disap- 
iring  in  the  darkness  of  forgetfulness.  At  all  events,  he  has  served 
y  as  a  political  stop-gap. 

Hemenceau,  the  Radical  leader,  whose  name  is  becoming  morefamil- 
every  day,  is  a  physician  by  profession,  but  he  has  abandoned  the 
etice  of  medicine  for  the  pursuit  of  politics  ever  since  1870,  when  he 
5  appointed  Mayor  of  the  Eighteenth  Arrondissement  of  Paris.  He 
i  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1871,  when  he  joined  the 
Heme  Left,  and  voted  against  the  peace  negotiations.  Since  then  he 
.been  several  times  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  and 
.  sat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ever  since  1876 — generally  as  Dep- 
from  the  Eighteenth  Arrondissement.  He  is  a  fiery  fighter  and  a 
Dful  parliamentarian.  Clemenceau  was  the  bitter  foe  of  Gambetta. 
led  the  opposition  to  that  statesman's  Egyptian  policy.  In  fact,  he 
i  the  immediate  cause  of  Gambetta's  falL 

l significant  feature  of  the  election  is  the  number  of  well-known  Bona- 
lists  who  figure  as  candidates. 

Imong  the  other  significant  names  is  that  of  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  who 
ties  to  be  Deputy  from  Var.  As  every  one  remembers,  he  was  one 
Vapoleon's  ministers  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Franco-German  war. 
len  the  war  was  over,  M.  Ollivier  prudently  skipped  out  of  France, 
lizing  that  the  climate  there  was  bad  for  his  health.  He  resided  in 
ly  for  several  years.  The  fact  that,  after  his  great  unpopularity,  he 
•mits  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  Chamber,  shows  what  a  change 
si  have  come  over  public  opinion  during  the  last  few  years. 
•text  to  that  of  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  probably  the  most  significant  name 
the  list  of  candidates  is  that  of  Baron  Haussmann,  formerly  Prefect 
ihe  Seine.  He  is  a  candidate  from  La  Gironde.  It  is  true  that  he 
i  elected  to  the  Chamber  in  1877,  but  then  it  was  from  Corsica,  a 
-bed  of  Bonapartism.  Now  he  comes  nearer  home.  It  was  Hauss- 
on  who  re-created  Paris,  and  made  her  the  beautiful  city  she  now  is. 
vas  he  who  extended  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  improved  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
ne,  constructed  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol  and  some  twenty  other 
levards  in  old  Paris,  and  erected  an  infinitude  of  bridges,  buildings, 
other  public  works.  But  he  expended  something  like  a  thousand 
lions  of  francs  while  doing  it,  and  was  dismissed  in  disgrace  from  his 
lecture.  Ever  since  it  has  been  the  fashion,  when  speaking  of  the 
ond  Empire,  to  link  the  name  of  Haussmann  with  corruption. 
4.  de  Fourtou  is  the  candidate  from  the  Dordogne,  where  he  was 
D.  There  is  much  significance  in  this  gentleman's  candidacy.  He 
.  Minister  of  the  Interior  under  Marshal  MacMahon  at  the  time  of 
famous  crisis  caused  by  the  ministry  of  the  "Seize  Mai,"  which 
is  involved  the  fall  of  the  ministry  and  of  MacMahon  as  welL  For 
doughty  old  marshal  resigned  in  disgust.  It  was  De  Fourtou  who 
ght  the  celebrated  bloodless  duel  with  Gambetta,  the  fiery  Gascon  hav- 
called  him  a  liar  on  the  floor  of  the  Chamber.  This  was  the  duel 
ire  the  two  principals  were  placed  on  Bob  Acres's  plan — almost  out 
sight  of  each  other — and  both  being  extremely  near-sighted,  it  is 
dless  to  say  that  neither  was  hurt.  The  wicked  wits  of  the  Parisian 
ss  hinted  that  blank  cartridges  were  used.  De  Fourtou  is,  of  course, 
onapartist;  in  fact,  he  held  at  one  time  a  sub-prefecture  under  the 


"he  Due  de  Broglie  is  a  candidate  from  the  Department  de  l'Eure. 
s  gentleman  is  another  member  of  MacMahon 's  famous  reactionary 
inet  of  the  "  Seize  Mai."      It  was  the  Due  de  Broglie  who,  in  1873, 

*  ved  the  order  of  the  day  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  Thiers,  the 
Jublican  President,  and  the  election  of  MacMahon,  the  Bonapartist. 
Broglie  was  elected  a  senator  by  the  Department  de  l'Eure  in  1876; 
term  of  office,  like  De  Fourtou's,  expires  this  year. 

wo  other  of  MacMahon's  ministers  are  up  for  reelection :    M.   de 
Mix  in  the  Department  de  la  Loire,  and  M.  Caillaux  in  the  Depart- 
U  de  la  Sarthe.     Neither's  career  is  of  much  interest ;  their  candidacy 
gnificant  only  owing  to  their  previous  positions. 
'  I.  Herve  Mangon,  who,  the  telegraph  tells  us,  has  been  defeated, 

*  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Brisson's  cabinet;  he  is  also  a  member 

*  he  Institute  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Among  other  members 
'  he  Institute  who  are  candidates  are  M.  Frederic  Passy,  M.  Mezieres, 

Paul  Bert,  M.  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu,  and  Monseigneur  Fava,  Bishop 
(Grenoble;   another  Catholic  bishop  is  a  candidate — Monseigneur 
ppel. 
reppel,  by  the  way,  is  already  a  deputy,  seeking  reelection.     He  is 


Bishop  of  Angers,  and  is  the  candidate  for  Finisterre.  Monseigneur 
Freppel  is  a  cleric  of  much  eminence,  in  the  church,  in  letters,  and  in 
politics.  He  was  one  of  those  chosen  by  the  Pope  to  make  the  prelim- 
inary arrangements  for  the  Vatican  council  in  1869,  and  was  consecrated 
a  bishop  in  1870.  His  first  appearance  in  active  politics  was  when  he 
was  elected  a  deputy  from  Brest  in  the  Legitimist  interest  in  August, 
1881.  He  wears  the  cross  of  the  I^egion  of  Honor,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  Naquet  Divorce  Bill, 
which  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  several  months  ago.  Our 
Paris  correspondent  described  the  scene  of  the  final  passage  at  the  time. 
Mgr.  Freppel  made  a  speech  on  that  occasion  which  lasted  for  several 
days,  and  which  was  a  marvel  of  eloquence,  learning,  and  logic.  But 
it  failed  to  move  the  Chamber. 

There  have  been  many  humorous  phases  to  the  election — that  is, 
looked  at  from  a  distance.  Not  the. least  of  these  have  been  the  meet- 
ings. One  of  these  was  a  meeting  of  the  "  Federation  Republicain  So- 
cialiste,"  for  the  presentation  of  feminine  candidates.  A  number  of 
strong-minded  ladies  occupied  the  platform,  and  several  spoke.  One 
of  the  ladies  bore  an  infant  in  her  arms — Madame  Godard — and  the 
young  Godard,  wearying  of  a  speech,  cried  loudly.  Thereupon  Mad- 
ame Godard  produced  a  bottle  with  a  large  rubber  nozzle,  which  she  in- 
serted into  the  mouth  of  her  infant  joy.  This  pleasing  occurrence  moved 
the  audience  to  such  laughter  that  even  the  strong-minded  female  ora- 
tors were  unable  to  restore  gravity  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

On  one  evening  the  Conservatives  secured  the  vast  Cirque  d'Hiver, 
for  a  private  meeting.  There  were  about  six  thousand  Orleanists  and 
Bonapartists  in  the  immense  hall,  to  discuss  their  common  weaL  There 
were  also  some  uninvited  guests — about  a  hundred  Blanquists.  The 
noise  these  unbidden  guests  made  was  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  num- 
ber. A.  M.  Galla  opened  the  meeting  at  half-past  eight,  the  hour 
agreed  upon.  He  had  scarcely  opened  his  mouth  when  yells  rose  from 
the  Blanquists.  The  president  played  a  fantasia  upon  his  bell,  but  it 
had  no  effect.  From  time  to  time  one  of  the  noisy  Radicals  would  be 
"  fired  out,"  but  the  rest  would  make  up  for  his  absence  in  more  noise. 
Affrays  broke  out  upon  the  floor  between  the  contending  factions. 
Sticks  were  freely  used,  and  one  citizen,  who  had  his  head  broken  by  a 
bludgeon  in  the  hands  of  an  exasperated  Orleanist,  soaked  his  handker- 
chief in  the  blood  therefrom,  and  waving  this  improvised  red  flag,  cried, 
"  Vive  la  Commune  !"  After  this,  pandemonium  was  let  loose.  It  was 
half-past  ten  before  there  was  even  a  semblance  of  order,  and  then  it 
was  only  restored  because  the  disturbers  had  all  been  expelled.  They 
were  humorous  dogs,  however,  and  made  their  presence  known  from 
the  street,  by  hurling  stones  through  the  windows. 

Among  the  many  things  in  which  the  philosopher  will  find  humor  is 
the  moan  of  the  RSpublique  Francaisc:  "Over  one-third  of  the  Depu- 
ties are  Conservatives.  This  is  a  serious  evil."  So,  too,  the  disgust  of 
M.  Lullier,  defeated  for  Deputy  at  Marseilles,  is  not  unamusing.  M. 
Lullier  has  written  a  letter  to  the  American  consul  at  Marseilles,  re- 
questing "a  certificate  of  citizenship  of  the  United  StatesJ"  He  says  he 
is  "sick  of  serving  an  ungrateful  country."  Come  over,  by  all  means, 
M.  Lullier;  there  are  several  thousand  ex-Federal  officials  here  who 
agree  with  your  remark,  and  will  receive  you  with  a  brass  band. 


As  soon  as  the  new  Chamber  has  assembled,  the  first  step  of  the  Bris- 
son ministry  will  be  to  provoke  a  vote,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it 
retains  the  confidence  of  the  Chamber.  If  it  does  not,  a  new  cabinet 
will  at  once  be  formed.  The  Chamber  must  be  definitely  constituted  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  the  election  of  a  new  President  meets.  According 
to  the  law,  this  Congress  must  meet  one  month  before  the  term  of  Presi- 
dent Gre'vy  expires.  His  term  ends  January  30,  1886.  The  Congress, 
then,  must  meet,  by  the  latest,  on  December  29th,  and  it  probably  will 
meet  about  the  middle  of  December.  The  new  Chamber  must  officially 
confer  with  the  President  of  the  Senate  (who  is  also  President  of  the 
Congress)  concerning  the  date  of  the  latter's  meeting.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  new  Chamber  will  be  convoked  immediately  after  the 
disputed  elections  are  settled.  This  will  probably  be  early  in  Novem- 
ber. Under  the  law,  reelections,  or  "  le  second  tour  du  scrutin,"  must 
take  place  the  second  Sunday  after  the  proclamation  of  the  result  of  the 
first  election.     This  will  probably  be  October  25th. 

But  what  will  be  the  attitude  of  Clemenceau  and  the  extreme  I^eft  in 
the  Congress  when  it  meets?  This  is  difficult  to  foresee.  The  group  of 
Parisian  voters  known  as  the  "radicaux-socialistes,"  the  group  headed 
by  Maujan,  and  the  followers  of  Clemenceau,  have  all  declared  for  these 
three  changes:  the  suppression  of  the  Senate;  the  suppression  of  the 
Presidency ;  the  special  election  of  a  general  constitutional  assembly. 
If  they  are  faithful  to  these  ideas,  they  must  call  on  the  Congress  to 
declare  itself  sovereign,  to  abstain  from  electing  a  President,  and  to  de- 
cree the  election  of  a  constitutional  assembly.  It  is  not  probable  that 
they  will  succeed  in  this ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  they  can 
compass  the  fall  of  any  ministry  which  refuses  to  accede  to  them  ;  and 
there  will  follow  a  cascade  of  ministerial  crises  until  the  matter  goes  to 
the  people  and  a  new  Chamber  is  elected. 


The  Ambition  of  Servia. 
It  must  have  occurred  to  observers  of  the  events  now  taking  place  in 
European  Turkey  that  the  marshaling  of  the  Servian  army,  following 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Bulgarian  uprising  in  Eastern  Roumelia,  was 
the  result  of  a  thorough  understanding  between  these  kindred  races  of 
the  old  Slavonian  stock;  for  the  two  peoples  are  so  nearly  related  by 
language  as  well  as  blood  that  they  find  little  difficulty  in  understanding 
each  other,  though  the  Servian  is  the  purer  Slavonian,  the  Bulgarian 
being  more  of  a  patois.  That  their  political  aspirations,  too,  are  simi- 
lar is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  Crimean  war,  the  Bulgarians 
invited  Michael  Obrenovitch,  afterward  Prince  of  Servia,  to  become 
their  sovereign.  Such  being  the  political  status  of  the  two  peoples  now 
under  arms  in  Northern  Turkey,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  into  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  recent  Servian  demonstration  in  which  Milan  was  hailed 
king  of  Macedonia  by  the  popular  voice,  and  to  show  that  the  Servian 
ambition  for  an  extension  of  its  domain  over  the  fair  province'of  Prizren, 
the  ancient  Stara-Servia,  the  garden  of  Turkey,  and  still  further  south 
over  the  territory  variously  known  under  the  names  of  Western  Rou- 
melia, Macedonia,  or  Salonica,  bordering  the  yEgean  Sea,  is  as  legiti- 
mate as  the  ambition  of  the  Bulgarians  to  assist  their  brethren  of  East- 
ern Roumelia  to  the  independence  they  themselves  enjoy.  It  lacks  but 
five  of  five  hundred  years  since,  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Kossovo,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  most  easterly  peninsula  of  Europe,  as  Sultan 
Amurath  stood  surveying  the  field  of  blood,  a  Servian  noble,  rising 
from  amid  the  heaps  of  slain,  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  bowels,  and 
the  first  of  the  European  sultans  lay  upon  the  same  field  with  the  last  of 
the  Servian  czars.  At  this  time  the  Servian  empire — comprising  not  only 
the  territory  just  indicated  as  that  which  it  is  the  present  aim  of  Servia 
to  acquire,  but  the  whole  of  the  present  territories  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
south  of  the  Danube,  including  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  which  was  then 
subsidiary,  as  also  Thessaly  and  Epirus— had  just  reached  the  summit  of 


its  power  under  the  able  leadership  of  Stephen  Dushan,  whose  am  . 
was  to  restore  at  Constantinople  the  old  Roman  empire  of  the  East.  A 
fever,  however,  carried  off  Stephen — who  had  already  been  proclaimed 
Emperor  of  the  Roumanians,  or  Romans— on  his  march  to  Constanti- 
nople, thus  very  probably  altering  the  destinies  of  his  race.  But  to 
show  that  the  lapse  of  five  hundred  years  has  not  dimmed  the  remem- 
brance of  the  Servian  hero  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  we  can  not 
do  better  than  quote  from  one  of  the  old  poems  which  are  sung  daily  in 
Servian  homes  : 

When  Stephen  Dushan  felt  the  hand  of  death  upon  him,  he  bade  them  carry 
him  to  the  top  uC'r  a  hill,  whence  he  could  4ouk  on  the  one  hand  toward  Constan- 
tinople and  on  the  other  toward  the  Servian  lands.  And,  behold,  when  he  had 
looked^lhis  way  and  that,  bitter  tear-;  gathered  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tsar.  Then 
said  his  secretary,  King's-son-Mark.-;:  "Wherefore  weepest  thou,  O  T^'ir:" 
The  Tsar  answered  him  :  "  Therefore  weep  I,  not  because  I  am  going  to  leave 
thecountries  where  1  have  made  good  roads,  and  buiided  good  bridges,  and  ap- 
pointed good  governors;  but  because  I  must  leave  them  without  taking  the  City 
of  Empire;  and  I  see  the  gate  standing  open  by  which  the  enemy  of  the  land 
will  enter  in."  Then  the  Secretary  Marks  made  haste  and  wrote  down  the  words 
of  the  Tsar,  that  they  might  be  remembered  by  his  son,  the  boy  Urosh :  that 
they  might  be  remembered  by  the  Servian  nation;  that  they  might  be  remem- 
bered by  all  people  among  the  Sclavs. 

The  boy  Urosh  was  murdered,  and  even  Lazar,  a  natural  son  of 
Stephen  Dushan,  who  succeeded  him  as  ruler,  though  a  man  of  ability, 
could  not  check  the  tide  of  Moslem  invasion.  Thus,  after  an  occupa- 
tion of  more  than  seven  hundred  years  from  the  time  when,  about  630,  the 
Servians,  along  with  the  Croats,  were  invited  by  the  Greek  Emperor 
Heraclius  to  leave  their  homes  near  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  set- 
tle in  what  is  now  Western  and  Central  Turkey,  then  depopulated  by 
the  exodus  of  the  Lombards  to  Italy,  and  act  as  a  barrier  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Avars  from  the  north,  the  Slavonian  empire  extending 
from  Epirus,  or  Albania,  upon  the  south  to  the  river  Drave  upon  the 
north,  and  from  the  Adriatic  upon  the  west  to  the  Black  Sea  in  the  east, 
fell  under  the  hands  of  the  Turk.  The  Moslem  domination  has  lasted 
nearly  five  hundred  years.  Will  the  quincentenary  of  the  battle  of 
Kossovo  four  years  hence  witness  the  rehabilitation  of  this  ancient  Sla- 
vonic empire,  still  intact  as  it  is  in  genius,  custom,  and  blood?  That 
is  the  question  which  the  next  few  days  will  setde. 


Had   Mrs.  Fitzherbert  Children? 

On  September  29th  the  daily  papers  contained  a  dispatch  from  Santa 
Cruz,  staling  that  during  the  excavations  in  the  Catholic  cemetery  in 
that  city  the  remains  of  Mrs.  James  Ord,  wife  of  General  Ord,  weredis- 
interred  and  carelessly  flung  on  a  heap  of  unclaimed  and  unknown 
bones,  from  which  it  was  hopeless  to  identify  them.  The  statement  has 
since  been  denied.  The  same  dispatch,  however,  further  slates  that 
Mrs.  Ord  was  the  wife  of  General  James  Ord — "  the  result  of  the  mor- 
ganatic marriage  between  George  IV.  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert."  This 
unequivocal-statement  revives  the  old  question — had  George  IV.  and 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  any  children  ?  To  prove  a  negative  is  impossible.  Off- 
spring may  have  been  born  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  the  king ;  but  that 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  had  children  who  lived  to  maturity  and  had  children  of 
their  own,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  Before  her  marriage  to 
the  prince,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  had  been  twice  married,  but  had  no  issue 
by  either  husband.  When,  after  a  flight  of  months  on  the  Continent, 
pursued  by  the  prince's  couriers  and  love-letters,  she  finally  relented  and 
returned  to  England,  her  marriage  was  immediately  solemnized  accord- 
ing-to  the  rites  of  the  Anglican  Church,  "her  uncle  Harry  Errington 
and  her  brother  Jack  Smythe  being  witnesses  10  the  contract  along  with 
the  Protestant  clergyman  who  officiated  at  the  ceremony.  No  Catholic 
priest  officiated. "  Of  the  validity  of  this  marriage  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. The  royal  family  recognized  George's  wife,  and  associated  with 
her  on  terms  of  intimacy.  She  was  alluded  to  by  the  people  as  the  wife 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  When  Caroline  of  Brunswick  was  asked,  dur- 
ing her  trial,  if  she  had  ever  broken  her  marriage  vows  with  any  man, 
she  answered,  after  a  moment's  thought;  "  With  no  one  but  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert's  husband." 

It  was  to  the  interest  of  England,  however,  to  prove  the  marriage  null 
and  void,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  sacrifice  the  lady  as  little  as  possible. 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  by  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
the  prince's  marriage  with  a  Roman  Catholic  rendered  him  "forever  in- 
capable to  inherit,  enjoy,  or  possess  the  crown  of  his  kingdom."  Thus, 
had  the  marriage  been  pronounced  legal,  George  IV.  would  have  lost 
his  throne,  Princess  Charlotte  have  been  illegitimate,  and  civil  war  and 
revolution  would  probably  have  followed.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
alarmed  at  the  prospect,  claimed  that  the  marriage,  by  reason  of  its 
privacy  and  informality,  was  invalid;  and  the  prince,  thoroughly  fright- 
ened, instructed  Fox  to  announce  the  irregularity  of  the  union  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  following  afternoon  he  called  on  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  and,  clasping  her  hands,  said  sadly;  "Only  think,  Mary, 
what  Fox  did  yesterday!  He  went  down  to  the  House  and  denied  that 
you  and  I  are  man  and  wife."  Poor  Man'  probably  saw  what  this 
meant,  for  she  turned  ghasdy  pale. 

After  the  regent's  separation  from  the  Brunswick  princess,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert, in  consternation  and  doubt,  wrote  to  Rome  for  the  advice  of 
the  Pope.  The  answer  coincided  with  her  hopes ;  the  legality  of  her 
marriage  was  recognized  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  her  church,  and  for 
the  following  eight  years  she  lived  with  George  as  his  wife.  During  that 
time  no  announcement  was  made  of  the  birth  of  a  child.  The  only 
child  in  the  house  was  an  adopted  daughter — Lady  Horatio  Seymour — 
of  whom  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  dotingly  fond.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that,  if  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  had  an  offspring  of  her  own,  her  affections 
would  have  been  engrossed  by  an  adopted  daughter.  It  was  through 
her  love  for  Lady  Horalio  that  her  separation  from  the  regent  came 
about.  The  family  of  the  child,  wishing  to  gain  possession  of  her, 
expressed  their  wish  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  In  the  greatest  distress  she 
appealed  to  the  regent,  who  visited  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  girl's 
nearest  of  kin,  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  his  claim.  There  he  met  and 
became  infatuated  with  Lady  Hertford,  and  Mrs.  Fitzheroert's  ascendancy 
over  him  was  gone  forever. 

Her  retirement  to  Brighton  followed.  A  short  time  afterward  she 
was  offered  the  title  of  duchess,  which  she  prompdy  refused,  observing, 
proudly,  that  she  didn't  care  to  be  a  second  Duchess  of  Kendal.  If 
she  had  children  who  might  be  handicapped  through  life  as  the  offspring 
of  a  doubtful  marriage,  would  she  have  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
demanding  reparation  to  be  made  to  them  ?  She  had  a  hold  on  the 
royal  family  which,  had  she  been  a  mother,  she  would  have  used  for  the 
benefit  of  her  children. 

On  the  death  of  the  king,  all  the  correspondence  that  had  passed 
between  him  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  burned  at  her  house  in  the 
presence  of  four  gentlemen.  Lord  Stourton  and  Lord  Albemarle  on  her 
behalf,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Thomas  Knighton  on 
behalf  of  the  king.  Five  documents  only  were  spared.  They  were, 
the  marriage  certificate,  a  letter  of  George  IV.  relating  to  the  marriage 
and  bearing  his  signature  in  full,  a  copy  of  his  will,  a  letter  of  the  clergy- 
man who  married  them,  with  memorandum  written  by  Mrs.  FjizIrtIxti 
attached.  These  documents  were  sealed  and  sent  to  Coutts's,  where, 
at  this  present  day,  they  still  lie  unopened.  The  exact  naturv  of  their 
contents  no  one  knows.  One  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  most  intimate  and 
honored  friends,  Lord  Stourton,  had,  previous  to  the  burning  of  the 
documents,  suggested  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  that  she  should  make  a 
memorandum  stating  that  there  had  been  no  issue  by  the  marriage. 
At  the  time  she  had  rejected  the  idea,  smilingly  objecting  to  it  on  the 
ground  of  delicacy ;  but  Lord  Stourton  was  positive  that  the  mem- 
orandum attached  to  the  clergyman's  letter,  which  no  one  ever  saw  but 
the  lady,  was  a  written  declaration  that  she  was  childless.  He  was  so 
possessed  by  this  idea  that,  on  her  death,  he  appealed  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  have  the  packet  opened  and  its  contents  made  public. 
But  the  iron  duke  refused,  and  the  packet  has  continued  to  grow  yellow 
and  accumulate  dust  at  Coutts's  ever  since. 

After  the  death  of  George  IV.,  William  IV.  and  the  other  members 
of  the  royal  family  continued  to  treat  the  widow  with  the  greatest  defer- 
ence. William,  on  one  occasion,  offered  her  again  money  and  titles, 
which  she  again  refused.  If  she  had  children,  is  it  credible  that  she 
should  have  rejected  what  would  have  been  of  such  material  importance 
to  them?  Finally  on  her  death,  her  adopted  daughter,  the  Lady 
Horatio  Seymour,  then  a  married  woman,  raised  a  torn bs tone  to  her 
memory,  which  the  curious  may  still  see  at  Brighton.  Where  were  her 
children  then?  If  they  had  existed,  surely  they  would  have  performed 
these  last  sad  offices. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


BARON    VON     STEINBACH'S     SOUL. 


Some  Account  of  the  Strange  Vicissitudes  through  which  it   Passed. 


On  opening  my  eyes,  as  one  does  when  he  awakens  from 
sleep,  I  realized  for  one  moment  that  I  was  standing  on  the 
dais  beside  my  own  body,  which  lay  back  in  a  chair  seem- 
ingly asleep.  I  also  realized  the  presence  of  the  professor, 
still  standing  beside  the  dais,  with  the  dog  Fuchslein  at  his 
feet,  and  the  next  moment,  without  knowing  how  it  happened, 
I  found  myself  in  the  Thiergarten  at  Berlin,  where  my  friends 
reside.  I  instantly  recollected  how  I  happened  to  be  here, 
but  was  surprised  now  naturally  I  felt.  Looking  down,  to 
my  horror  I  saw  that  I  was  standing  on  the  pavement  of  the 
most  fashionable  quarter  in  Berlin  on  my  bare  feet.  Some 
people,  too,  whom  I  knew  were  approaching,  and  the  ladies 
were  laughing.  Before  I  could  recover  from  my  confusion 
the  party  passed  without  seeming  to  notice  me — out  of  po- 
liteness, I  thought.  Turning  quickly,  with  the  object  of  get- 
ting out  of  sight  as  speedily  as  possible,  I  ran  right  into  an 
old  gentleman.  He  walked  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
It  then  flashed  upon  me — what  only  the  suddenness  and 
strangeness  of  the  whole  experience  had  prevented  me  from 
understanding  at  once — that  I  was  immaterial  and  invisible. 
I  now  found  that  I  was  directly  in  front  of  the  house  of  the 
parents  of  my  betrothed,  and  I  forthwith  entered  without  the 
formality  of  ringing  the  door-bell,  simply  passing  through  the 
walls  direct  into  the  drawing-room.  It  was  evening  and  the 
lights  were  just  being  lit — due,  I  remembered,  to  the  differ- 
ence of  time  between  San  Francisco  and  Berlin.  The  fam- 
ily were  all  present  except  her  whom  I  most  wished  to  see. 
1  took  a  seat  on  a  vacant  chair  in  the  group  and  listened  to 
the  conversation.  1  heard  myself  spoken  of  in  flattering 
terms. 

"  I  wonder  what  is  keeping  Hilda,"  said  one  of  her  sisters, 
who  was  herself  in  ball  dress. 

I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to  take  advantage  of  my  im- 
materiality to  institute  a  search  expedition  over  the  house  in 
quest  of  Miss  Hilda  when  her  sister  spoke,  and  decided  me 
to  wait.  I  became  interested  in  the  conversation,  which  was 
on  topics  familiar  to  me,  and  I  had  just  begun  to  feel  myself 
at  home  when  the  scene  seemed  to  swim  before  me,  a  rush- 
ing sound  invaded  my  ears,  and  the  moment  after  I  opened 
my  eyes  in  the  chair  upon  the  dais,  the  professor  still  stand- 
ing by,  a  smile  upon  his  features,  and  the  dog  Fuchslein 
looking  up  at  me  with  judicial  eye. 

"  Time's  up,"  said  the  professor,  in  cheery  tones.  u  Rather 
a  short  visit,  wasn't  it?     I  hope  you  found  them  all  well." 

I  assured  him  that  I  was  satisfied  with  the  experiment,  and 
that  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  those  whom  I 
had  desired  to  see.  I  felt,  moreover,  somewhat  exhausted, 
and  had  a  slight  headache. 

"  That  will  pass  off,"  said  the  professor.  "  There  is,  of 
course,  a  certain  strain  in  the  operation  you  have  just  under- 
gone, but  it  is,  I  assure  you,  nothing  to  worry  about.  In  ten 
minutes  you  will  feel  all  right.  By  the  bye,  Baron,"  he  con- 
tinued, looking  at  his  watch,  "  I  have  an  engagement  which 
will  occupy  me  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  You  know  how 
to  amuse  yourself.  Adieu,  then,  until  dinner.  Back,  Fuchs- 
lein !  "  and,  shaking  hands,  the  professor  passed  out. 

The  apartment  I  was  in  opened  on  the  library,  whither  I 
went  and  stretched  myself  on  a  sofa  to  get  rid  of  the  feeling 
of  lassitude  I  experienced.  In  ten  minntes,  as  the  professor 
had  said,  it  passed  off.  Then  I  got  to  thinking  over  the 
strange  experience  I  had  just  passed  through,  and  chuckling 
over  the  surprise  my  friends  would  feel  when  they  read  my 
next  letter,  in  which  I  proposed  going  into  certain  matters 
which  had  transpired  in  the  drawing-room  during  my  unseen 
visit.  Then  I  felt  disappointed  at  not  having  seen  my  affi- 
anced, Miss  Hilda.  She  was  going  to  a  ball,  too,  that  night, 
with  her  sisters.  Suddenly  the  thought  flashed  through  me, 
what  if  I  should  go  there  too  !  What  a  joke  to  be  present  at 
the  ball  unseen — to  see  with  what  partners  Hilda  danced, 
and  to  hear  what  she  said  to  them.  Still,  would  not  that  be 
somewhat  ungenerous?  It  occurred  to  me  that  there  would 
be  a  good  deal  of  fun  in  this.  I  could  waltz  round  with  her- 
self and  partner — a  three-cornered  waltz,  as  it  were ;  and 
what  a  fund  of  information  regarding  the  ball  I  should  be  able 
to  give  her,  in  return  for  what  she  would,  no  doubt,  give  me. 
Yes,  I  would  do  it.  I  would  wait  an  hour  or  so  until  the 
present  feeling  had  worn  off,  and  by  that  time  the  fun  at  the 
ball  would  be  well  under  way.  What  was  to  prevent  me  do- 
ing this  ?  I  knew  how  to  handle  the  button  of  the  regulator, 
and  would  set  it  for  an  hour.  Yes,  I  would  allow  myself  an 
hour  at  the  Berlin  ball,  whatever  came  of  it — that  was  settled. 

Accordingly  I  calculated  when  it  would  be  about  midnight 
at  Berlin,  and  when  the  time  arrived  I  went  into  the  experi- 
menting-room,  turned  the  button  upon  the  regulator  till  the 
dial-hand  pointed  to  the  one-hour  notch,  took  off  my  boots 
and  stockings,  and  sitting  down  in  the  chair  upon  the  dais, 
put  my  feet  in  position  upon  the  somewhat  chilly  metal  plates 
of  the  stool,  and,  lying  back,  awaited  results — the  only  spec- 
tator of  the  proceedings  being  the  dog  Fuchslein,  who  had 
followed  me  timidly  in  from  the  library,  and  seemed  to  take 
a  critical  and  judicial  survey  of  the  affair.  Presently  the 
sensation  of  languor  stole  over  me  as  before,  and  the  last 
thing  I  remember  was  chuckling  over  the  absurdity  of  going 
to  a  fashionable  ball  in  bare  feet,  accompanied  by  a  sensation 
in  those  feet  as  if  some  soft  and  warm  body,  giving  one  the 
idea  of  a  rug,  had  been  placed  over  them,  imparting  an  idea 
of  comfort  in  the  upper  parts,  in  sharp  distinction  to  the 
chilliness  of  the  soles  which  rested  on  the  metal  plates  be- 
neath ;  and  on  recovering  1  found  myself  in  the  crowded 
salons  of  a  Victoria  Strasse  mansion,  where  I  knew,  from  re- 
marks let  drop  in  my  friends'  house,  that  the  ball  was  given. 
I  knew  almost  every  one  there,  and  was  delighted  with  the 
novelty  of  my  situation,  which  permitted  me  to  see  and  hear 
everything  that  transpired,  myself  unseen.  I  soon  found  my 
way  to  Hilda's  side,  and  was  extremely  gratified  by  the  dis- 
creet manner  in  which  she  behaved  toward  the  coterie  of 
cavaliers  who  danced  attendance  upon  her  beauty,  and  the 
arctic  frigidity  with  which  she  treated  all  advances  of  an 
amatory  nature.  She  only  waltzed  once  during  the  hour  I 
was  there,  and  then  with  a  severe,  white-mustachioed  field- 
marshal,  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather.  I  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  I  congratulated  myself  on  the  possession  of  an 
affianced  bride  of  so  decorous  a  character  in  these  days  of 


roomy  hearts  and  superficial  modesty.  During  the  pause 
after  one  of  the  dances,  it  thrilled  me  to  sit  beside  her  and 
fold  her  in  my  arms,  and  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  she 
must  have  been  aware  of  my  presence,  for  her  eyes  had  a 
rapt  expression,  as  if  thinking  of  something  outside  of  the 
noisy  scene  ai-ound  her,  and  her  partner  bit  his  lips  at  her 
inattention  to  his  elaborately  honeyed  speeches. 

It  was  while  dreamily  enjoying  this  invisible  intimacy  with 
my  betrothed  upon  a  fauteuil  in  one  of  the  less  crowded 
salons,  whither  she  had  gone  to  escape  the  bustle  and  heat 
of  the  dance,  and,  sitting  beside  her,  my  thoughts  were 
pleasurably  filled  with  sweet  reminiscences  of  the  past  and 
dreams  of  the  future,  almost  forgetting  that  I  was  not  present 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  others,  that  I  was  suddenly  re- 
called to  a  sense  of  my  true  position  by  something  catching 
my  eye ;  and  looking  down,  what  should  I  see  but  the  dog 
Fuchslein  settled  comfortably  on  the  carpet  before  me. 
Yes,  there  was  Fuchslein  taking  his  ease  upon  the  rich 
carpet  at  my  feet,  seemingly  an  interested  spectator  of  the 
scene  before  him,  and  apparently  quite  as  much  at  home  as 
in  the  professors  house  at  San  Francisco.  To  say  that  I 
was  astonished,  surprised,  dumfounded,  conveys  no  idea  of 
my  actual  feelings.  It  was  perfectly  regular,  scientifically 
considered,  that  I,  or  rather  my  soul,  should  be  where  it  was — 
but  Fuchslein  !  My  reason  failed  to  grasp  the  wherefore  of 
his  presence.  Mechanically,  I  touched  him  with  my  foot. 
He  turned  his  head  instantly  and  looked  up  at  me  with  an 
intelligent  and  inquiring  eye,  as  if  perfectly  ready  to  do  what 
was  required  of  him.  It  then  became  evident  to  me  that 
Fuchslein's  soul  was  really  there,  just  as  my  own  was  ;  and 
more  than  this,  that  our  two  souls  were  perfectly  capable 
of  recognizing  each  other  and  of  visually  and  auricularly 
appreciating  the  scene  before  us.  But  how  had  he  come 
there?  My  presence  was  explained  by  the  intelligent  effort 
of  my  will.  I  had  reasons  of  the  strongest  kind  for  being 
here.  But  Fuchslein,  even  supposing  him  possessed  of  a  will, 
and  supposing  him  to  have  been  in  connection  with  the  metal 
plates  on  the  glass  slab  as  I  had,  what  mysterious  working 
of  his  inclination  had  prompted  him  to  come  here?  He  had 
no  interest  as  I  had.  I  was  puzzled  and  bewildered  at  the 
mystery.  Was  Fuchslein  merely  a  creature  of  my  imagina- 
tion ?  Did  I  merely  imagine  that  I  saw  Fuchslein  there 
before  me?  Had  the  professor  unexpectedly  returned  to  his 
room,  and,  finding  me  in  a  trance  upon  the  dais,  sent 
Fuchslein  after  me  by  way  of  a  joke,  or  to  try  some  new 
theory  of  his?  It  might  be  so.  I  reasoned  further,  that 
Fuchslein's  soul,  if  it  really  were  there,  must  have  got  there 
by  the  same  means  as  my  own — namely,  by  contact  with  the 
metal  plates  upon  the  stool.  Suddenly  a  remembrance  flashed 
across  my  brain,  which  offered  a  solution  of  it  all — the  re- 
membrance of  the  warm  body  that  had  settled  upon  my  feet, 
and  which  I  had  mentally  compared  to  a  rug,  just  as  I  was 
passing  into  unconsciousness.  I  had  it  all!  The  warm 
body  that  settled  upon  my  feet  must  have  been  the  soft, 
shaggy  coat  of  the  terrier,  which  had  probably  jumped  upon 
the  stool  from  force  of  habit,  or  because  he  thought  my 
feet  would  afford  him  a  soft  and  warm  couch.  That  must 
have  been  it.  The  same  conditions  that  brought  my  soul 
here  had  brought  Fuchslein's  along  with  me.  The  soul 
of  the  dog  had  been  disembodied  at  the  same  time  as  my 
own,  and  what  more  natural  than  that  having  no  independent 
impulse  to  guide  it  when  thus  disembodied,  it  had,  perhaps, 
from  a  feeling  of  loneliness,  followed  mine  as  that  of  an  old 
friend  and  acquaintance. 

My  speculations  were,  however,  summarily  cut  short  by  in- 
ward admonitions  that  my  hour  had  elapsed  and  that  I  would 
presently  be  recalled  to  my  body  by  the  completion  of  the 
circuit.  A  mist  seemed  to  pass  before  my  eyes,  as  it  had 
done  on  the  previous  occasion,  and  a  rushing  sound  echoed 
in  my  ears  as  before.  Then  came  a  moment  of  unconscious- 
ness, and  finally  I  opened  my  eyes.  But  what  was  my 
horror  and  surprise  to  find  that  I  was  lying  curled  up  on 
my  own  feet — that  by  some  fearful  mistake  my  soul  had  en- 
tered the  body  of  the  dog  instead  of  my  own  !  With  a  fright- 
ened whine  I  jumped  off  the  stool  and  looked  up  at  my 
former  self.  I  saw  my  old  body  rub  its  eyes  and  look  round 
in  a  bewildered  sort  of  way,  and  then  a  fit  of  distraction 
seized  me  and  I  ran  about  the  room  as  if  I  were  mad.  The 
horror  of  the  situation  presented  itself  to  me  in  all  its  appall- 
ing significance,  and  filled  me  with  madness.  Without  con- 
sidering the  consequences,  I  rushed  through  the  door  of  tTie 
library  which  had  been  left  ajar,  out  into  the  hall  and  through 
the  front  door,  which  was  also  open,  into  the  street.  On,  on 
I  ran,  not  heeding  where  I  was  going.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  motion,  incessant  motion,  was  my  only  recourse  under 
the  circumstances.  At  length  night  fell  finding  me  in  a  sub- 
urb of  the  city,  and,  in  sheer  weariness  I  crawled  into  an  old 
empty  shed,  and,  lying  down  in  a  corner,  was  soon  fast  asleep. 
Oh,  the  horror  of  awaking  on  the  following  morning!  The 
terrible  despair  that  seized  me  when  I  realized  that  I  was  no 
longer  the  Baron  von  Steinbach,  but  a  miserable  terrier  dog. 
How  I  cursed  the  fatuity  which  had  led  me  to  experiment 
with  Professor  VehiJs  infernal  contrivance,  and  the  luckless 
chance  by  which  the  dog  Fuchslein  had  taken  his  seat  upon 
my  feet,  thus  bringing  about  the  confusion  that  had  led  to 
our  changed  conditions.  Then  calmer  reason  returned.  I 
found  that  my  intelligence  and  mental  power  were  as  strong 
as  ever;  that  I  had  the  intellectual  faculties  of  a  man,  though 
the  body  and  organs  of  a  dog.  1  recognized  the  mistake  I 
had  made  in  running  away  from  the  professor's  house.  I 
saw  that  the  only  course  left  me  was  to  return  thither,  and 
try  whether  1  could  not  make  the  professor  understand  the 
terrible  calamity  that  had  befallen  me,  and  perhaps  devise 
some  means  to  reverse  it.  But,  alas!  how  could  I  possibly 
make  my  condition  known  ?  How  could  I  convey  my  mean- 
ing by  looks,  or  dumb  signs,  or  barks?  I  was  inexorably 
bound  by  the  externals  of  my  canine  character,  and  felt,  with 
a  terrible  sinking  of  heart,  that  I  should  never  pass  for  any- 
thing more  than  an  intelligent  dog.  Then  1  felt  curious  to 
know  how  Fuchslein's  soul  would  behave  in  my  body.  1 
reasoned  that  it  would  experience  the  same  difficulty  in  its 
new  conditions  as  I  did  in  mine.  But  it  was  useless  to  specu- 
late on  such  matters,  and  so  I  determined  to  return  without 
more  ado  to  the  professor's  house.  But  here  a  new  difficulty 
presented  itself— how  should  I  find  my  way  ?  I  was  a 
stranger  in  the  city,  and  had  taken  no  note  yesterday  of  the 
path  I  had  followed  in  my  aimless  flight.  I  therefore  de- 
termined to  take  a  northerly  direction,  until  I  struck  some 
main  thoroughfare  with   which  I  was  familiar,  after  which  I 


could  easily  find  the  house,  which  was  on  Leavenworth  Stret 
It  was  early  morning  when  I  left  the  shed.      The  sun  1*1 
not  far  above  the  horizon,  and  few  people  were  stirring, 
slaked  my  thirst  at  a  horse-trough   beside  a  grocers'  whi( 
had  not  yet  opened,  and,  taking  my  bearings  from  the  su 
proceeded  to  trot  briskly  toward  the  north.       I   had  gone 
this  way  about  half  a  dozen  blocks,  paying  little  attention 
the  few  people  or  vehicles   which  I  passed,  my  thoughts 
ing  wholly  engrossed  by  my  own  sad  condition,  when  I 
denly  heard  something  whiz  close  to  my  ear,  and  the 
moment  I  was  thrown  violently  to  the  ground  with  a 
rope  round  my  throat.      Before  I  had  any  time  to  re; 
upon  this  extraordinary  circumstance,  a  man  approached 
in  working  dress,  released  my  throat  from  the  loop,  and  tl 
taking  me  by  the  neck,  lifted  me  from  the  ground  and  tl 
me  into  a  species  of  wooden  cage  set  in  a  wagon  standig 
the  centre  of  the  street,  remarking  as  he  did  so  to  anol 
man  seated  on  the  driver's  seat 

"  Nothin'  in   him,  Bill.     Never  had  a  collar  around 
neck,  that's  sartin." 

"  Seems  a  purty  nice  sort  o'  tarrier,  all  the  same,"  said 
man  addressed;  "guess  he's  one  o'  them  as  they  never  c 
lars,  beca'se  they  never  lets  'em  out.     Well,  he'll  make 
ter  sassingers  'n  the   ornery  run  o'  dorgs   we   gets  aroi 
this  part  o'  town  " 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  I  should  be  thus  treat 
and  to  comprehend  the  language  of  the  men,  as  I  was 
then  familiar  with  the  municipal   institution  which  you  ( 
the  pound.     There  was  only  one  other  dog  in  the  cage  wh 
I  was  flung  in — a   wretched,  mangy  cur  in  the  last  stages 
starvation  and  despondency,  which  took  no  notice   of 
advent.     My  reflections  as  we  drove  on  were,  as  you  can  i 
agine,  none  of  the  brightest,  nor  were  my  suspicr 
ing  the  meaning  and  object  of  my  capture  in  any  way  reliev 
by  the  addition  of  some  dozen  other  unfortunate  dogs  to  ( 
number  during  the  course  of  the  morning,  all  of  which  I 
ticed  resembled  each  other  in  one  respect — the  lack  of  a  c 
lar.     About  noon  the  wagon  drove  into  a  wooden  barn-li 
building  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  all  of  us 
were  unceremoniously  dumped  out  of  the  cage  into  a  p 
among  several  dozen  other  dogs  of  all  sorts  and  sizes. 

I  now  began  to  realize  the  meaning  of  the  place, 
had,  in  fact,  forfeited  our  lives  to  the  State,  as  homeless 
vagrant  dogs,  without  a  license  or  a  collar.     One  or  two 
the  best-looking  among  our  number  were,  indeed,  picked  o 
by  the  two  men  in  charge,  and  tied  up  separately  to  posts 
the  building,  in  expectation,  as  I   now  know,  that  their  m 
ters  would  perhaps,  upon   missing  them,  search  for  them 
the  pound,  and  redeem  them  for  a  sum  of  money.     1  rec 
lect  how  piteously  I  whined  and  how  frantically  I  endeavor* 
to  attract  attention  while  this  selection  was  in  progress, 
the  hope  that  I,  too,  might  be  given  a  chance  for  somebot 
to  come  and  buy  my  life.     Alas  !  I  was  not  considered  va 
able  enough  to  justify  the  pound  people  in  incurring  the  e 
pense  of  feeding  me,  in  the  chance  of  some  one  coming 
claim  me. 

"  We  got    more'n  a  cage  full  a'ready,  Bill,  hain't  wj 
said  one  of  the  men,  as  he  handed  out  a  little  black  ten 
which  was  thought  worth  reprieving.     "  Reckon  we'd  bet* 
make  a  killin'  to-day." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "there's  'nuf  to  drown.     Li 
get  the  cage  ready  an'  be  done  with  it." 


You  may  imagine   my  feelings  when  I  heard  this,  for  *  i     '7^ 
it  not  my  death-warrant?     Nothing,  I   felt,  could  save         r":  ] 


now.     There  was  indeed  a  chance  that  the  professor  ml 
trace  up  his  lost  dog  at  the  pound,  though  I  doubted  if 
knew  of  the  existence  of  such  a  place,  and  therefore  had  ] 
meagre  hopes  on  this  score.     My  companions  in  misfortui 
evidently  realized  the  fate  in  store  for  them,  some  of  th 
barking  frantically  and  running  ceaselessly  about  the  pi 
while  others  seemed  in  the  lowest  depths  of  desponden 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  near  as  I  could  jud 
the  two  men  again  appeared  upon  the  scene  wheeling  ii 
large  cage,  which  they  halted  at  the  side  of  the  pen.     One* 
the  men  then  got  in  beside  us  and  commenced  handin; 
out  to  his  partner,  who  stood  upon  the  outside  and  toss 
each  dog  as  it  was  handed  out  to  him  through  an  opening 
the  roof  of  the  cage.     I  brought  my  cooler  intelligence 
bear  as  he  reached  for  the  frightened  animals,  and  manage 
to  dodge  his  hands  until  the  pen  was  nearly  empty.     1 


one  of  the  very  last  to  be  handed  out  and  tossed  into  the  cag     <ti  \r, 
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upon  the  top  of  the  panting,  struggling  mass  of  caninin 
which  was  now  too  frightened  even  to  bark  or  whine.  I 
member  with  what  feverish  anxiety  I  strained  my  eyes  upo 
the  entrance  of  the  building,  even  after  the  door  in  the  top  lined, 
the  cage  had  been  secured,  hoping  against  hope  that  even  i-j.A 
the  last  moment  the  professor  might  appear  and  save  me  froi 
this  cruel  fate.  Vain  hope  !  It  wasnot  tobe.  The  cage,  with 
frantically  struggling  freight  of  canine  life,  was  wheeled 
toward  a  yard  adjoining  the  building,  at  the  side  of  which 
a  pit,  or  well,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  and  filled  w 
water.  At  the  edge  of  this  well  the  cage  rested,  while 
men  attached  strong  ropes  to  a  hook  in  the  top,  the  ro( 
running  through  a  block  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  build 
Then  at  a  given  signal,  the  cage  with  its  load  of  dooi 
beasts  was  let  down  into  the  water.  1  was,  as  I  said,  u 
the  top  of  my  fellow-animals,  which,  as  the  water  rose  al 
their  bodies,  leaped  frantically  as  high  as  they  could  in 
efforts  to  escape  asphyxiation,  and  bore  me  down  ben 
the  surface  of  the  water.  A  choke,  a  gasp,  a  ringing  in 
ears — I  felt  my  lungs  fill  with  water — 1  experienced  all 
sensations  of  drowning,  and  presently  lapsed  into  un< 
sciousness. 

The  next  thing  I  remember  was  waking  from  sleep 
all  the  recollections  of  a  horrible  nightmare.      I  could  seal 
realize  where  1  was  when  I  found  myself  in  bed  in  a  di 
ened  room,  with  the  professor,  his  wife,  and  Bertha  anxioi 
bending  over  me. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  said  the  professor,  as  I  looked  up.     " 
has  at  last  awakened." 

11  Great  heavens  ! "  I  said,  sitting  up ;  "am  I  not  dead? 
I  not  drowned?    Am  I  not  Fuchslein?" 

"Alas!"  exclaimed  the  professor,  in  piteous  tones;  "M  } 
has  not  yet  recovered  from   that  horrible   mania.     CompO 
yourself,  my  dear  Baron.     You  are  among  friends  who  wil 
serve  you  in  every  possible  manner  in  their  power." 

I  felt  so  overjoyed  to  find  that  I  was  once  more  in  posi 
sion  of  my  own   body,  once  more  myself,  that  1  simply  1»J 
back   upon   the  bed  and  wept.     For   several   minutes  I  was 
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peechless,  my  friends  keeping  mute  watch  beside  me.  Then 
endeavored  to  sit  up  again,  but  was  so  exhausted  that  I 
ould  not.  The  terrible  revulsion  of  feeling  upon  finding  that 
was  indeed  myself  again,  and  safe  and  sound,  together  with 
be  memory  of  the  terrible  experiences  I  had  passed  through 
vere  too  much  for  me,  and  I  again  sank  back  upon  the  pillow 
n  a  condition  of  insensibility. 

When  I  again  awoke  I  felt  stronger.     The  professor,  see- 
ng  me  move,  came  to  the  bedside. 

"How  do  you  feel  now,  Herr  Baron,"  he  inquired,  anx- 
ously. 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  to  think,"  I  replied.  "  I  must  have 
)een  dreaming.  I  have  been  the  victim  of  a  terrible  delusion 
so  terrible  that  my  nerves  are  shattered.  Do  you  know, 
ny  dear  professor,  that  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours  I  have 
magined  I  was  a  dog?" 

"Calm  yourself,  my  dear  young  friend,"  he  replied.     "I 
im,  indeed,  aware  of  it.     You  have,  for  the  past  twenty-four 
lours,  as  you  say,  been  bereft  of  your  reason.     You  have  not 
poken  an   intelligent  word  during  all  that  time,  but  have 
,ieen  barking  and  whining  like  a  dog.     God  be  praised  that 
'-ou  have  been  restored  to  your  senses." 
Mk?Tell  me  one   thing,  professor,"  I    said,  earnestly,  laying 
ny  hand  upon  his  arm,  "  where  is  your  dog  Fuchslein?     Is 
he  in  the  house?" 
I  J1  Fuchslein  ?"  repeated  the  professor.     "No  one  knows 
k'here  Fuchslein  is.     He  has  not  been  seen  since  yesterday." 
mwr  Professor  Vehr,"  I  said,  rising  and  getting  out  of  bed,  "  I 
.  [iow  feel  able  to  be  about,  and  I  must  satisfy  myself  upon  one 
jioint  before  the  day  is  over.     What  o'clock  is  it  now  ? " 
I |K  Half-past  five,"   returned  the   professor,  looking  at  his 
/atch. 
If*  Can  I  request  the  favor  of  year  company  for  an  hour  or 
lb  to  go  to  a  certain  quarter  of  the  town  where  we  may  possi- 
lily  hear  something  of  Fuchslein?     Besides  desiring  to  assist 
IiOU  in  finding  your  dog,  I  wish  to  resolve  certain  doubts  as 
lttwhat  has  happened  to  myself  within  the  last  twenty-four 
liours." 

IP* Certainly,"  agreed  the  professor;  "but  are  you  sure  you 
sel  strong  enough  to  be  abroad?" 

f "  I  do,"  replied  I,  walking  to  the  mirror;  "  and,  besides, 
jly  delay  may  ruin  forever  the  chances  of  satisfying  myself 
iron  what  I  am  painfully  anxious  to  know.  What ! "  I  con- 
fined, as  my  eyes  fell  upon  my  reflection  in  the  mirror,  "  my 
jar  white!  Why,  what  on  earth  has  been  the  matter!'' 
u  Compose  yourself,  Baron,"  urged  the  professor.  "  You 
ave,  indeed,  been  the  victim  of  an  extraordinary  mental 
ttack,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  turning  your  hair  white, 
t  has  been  gradually  changing  color  since  morning,  and 
ecame  of  a  pure  white  when  the  attack  culminated  in  a  fit 
bout  two  this  afternoon,  when  you  foamed  at  the  mouth  and 
xhibited  all  the  signs  of  asphyxiation.  You  have  been 
ilt  of  your  head  ever  since  yesterday  afternoon,  when 
lextha  found  you  groveling  on  the  floor  of  the  library  and 
arking  and  whining  like  a  dog." 

■  Come,"  said  I,  as  scon  as  I  had  finished  dressing,  "let  us 

o  and  see  whether  we  can  find  Fuchslein." 

Engaging  a  carriage,  I  told  the  driver  to  take  us  as  quickly 

s  possible  to  the  pound.     Arrived  there,  we  were  politely 

eceived  by  the  pound-keeper,  who  readily  permitted  us  to 

0  over  the  premises.  I  recognized,  with  a  feeling  of  intense 
orror,  the  man  who  lassoed  me  that  morning,  and  finally 
onsigned  me  to  the  drowning  cage  that  afternoon.  Still, 
ven  with  this  evidence,  I  was  more  disposed  to  believe  that 

had  been  the  victim  of  a  fearful  and  fantastic  hallucination, 

1  which  an  excited  brain  had  conjured  up  visions  of  experi- 
nces  I  had  seemed  to  pass  through,  than  that  I  had  actually 
<assed  through  those  experiences  myself.  It  was  with  a  feel- 
3g  of  dread  and  suspense  that  I  approached  with  the  professor 
3  that  portion  of  the  yard  where  still  stood  the  cage  with 
he  carcasses  of  the  dogs  that  had  been  drowned  that  day, 
mp  and  draggled  as  they  had  been  raised  from  the  well. 
fhere,  upon  the  top  of  the  heap,  stiff  and  stark,  reposed  the 
;ead  body  of  Fuchslein.  ROBERT  DUNCAN  MlLNE. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1885. 


One  Otto  Funk,  alias  Talbot,  alias  somebody  else,  amem- 
>er  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  at  one  time  an  employee  of 
le  Public  Library,  stole  about  a  year  ago  some  two  thousand 
olumes  from  the  library,  secreting  them  in  a  house  on  an 
ut-of-the-way  street.  He  was  tried,  acquitted  on  the  plea 
f  insanity,  and  sent  to  the  Elgin  Insane  Asylum.  Few  be- 
eved  in  his  insanity,  and  it  now  appears  from  a  letter  in  a 
Chicago  paper  that  he  never  believed  himself  insane,  and 
nly  allowed  his  counsel  to  put  in  the  plea  of  insanity  in  order 
3  secure  his  acquittal.  He  is  now  at  large,  and  proposes,  if 
termitted,  to  go  on  with  his  medical  studies.  He  excuses 
lis  theft,  which  he  has  never  denied,  on  the  ground  of  his 
tassionate  love  of  books.  If  the  statements  of  Mr.  Funk's 
stter  are  true,  a  good  many  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum  are 
5  sane  as  those  outside.  Mr.  Funk  says  that  he  frequently 
.sked  the  doctor  in  charge  to  release  him,  but,  being  refused, 
:oncluded  finally  to  leave  on  his  on  responsibility.  If  arrested 
le  is  prepared  to  defend  his  rights.  Altogether  the  case  is  a 
ingular  one,  and  its  outcome  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Mr.  W.  Dilke,  the  only  and  younger  brother  of  Charles 
Afentworth  Dilke,  the  former  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
itheiMZiun^  is  dead,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  He  was  a  grand- 
mcle  of  the  present  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke.  In  1 S24  during  the  ad- 
'ance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  into  France,  Mr.  Dilke  was 
eft  in  charge  of  an  exposed  depot  of  stores  on  the  Garonne, 
md  went  through  many  adventures.     After  serving  in  Amer- 

'ca he  returned  to  England  in  1S15  in  Waterloo  week,  and 
\ras  at  once  ordered  to  Paris,  which  he  entered  before  the 
tllied  sovereigns,  after  a  very  dangerous  ride,  and  was  em- 
>loycd  to  make  arrangements  for  the  entry.      He  served  in 

,3aris  throughout  the  occupation,  and  was  a  deputy  assistant 
pmmissary -general  of  1816.  His  father  received  Keats  and 
Iharies  A.  Brown  at  Chichester  on  their  southern  tour,  and 
vlr.  W.  Dilke  could  remember  vividly  the  poet  then  as  well 
is  in  their  more  frequent  intercourse  at   Hampstead,  when 

iVlr.  W.  Dilke  was  on  visits  to  his  brother. 


A  colored  washerwoman  at  Albany,  Georgia,  boasts  of  twin 
laughters  railed  by  the  surprising  names  of  Mary  Magda- 
ene  and  Virgin  Mary.  Other  helpless  twins  at  Eldora,  In- 
liana,  rejoice  in  the  names  of  Gasoline  and  Kerosene. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

Cupid  Swallowed. 
T'other  day  as  I  was  twining 
Roses  for  a  crown  to  dine  in. 
What,  of  all  things,  midst  the  heap, 
Should  I  light  on,  fast  asleep. 
But  the  little  desperate  elf, 
The  tiny  traitor — Love  himself! 
By  the  wings  I  pinched  him  up 
Like  a  bee,  and  in  a  cup 
Of  my  wine  I  plunged  and  sank  him ; 
And  what  d'ye  think  I  did? — I  drank  him. 
Faith!  I  thought  him  dead.     Not  he! 
There  he  lives  with  tenfold  glee; 
And  now,  this  moment,  with  his  wings 
I  feel  him  tickling  my  heart-strings. 

— Leigh  Hunt. 

A  Wintry  Jeu  d'Esprit,  &c. 
Sweet  Susy  Brown!    my  pretty  one! 

I'm  sure  you  must  remember — 
If  not  for  love  at  least  for  fun — 

The  sleigh-ride  in  December; 
When  all  the  belles,  and  all  the  beaux, 

Tn  spite  of  frosts  would  go  forth, 
And  squeeze  beneath  the  buffaloes 

Each  other's  hands,  &c. 

How  brightly  streamed  the  northern  lights. 

Above  the  snowy  ridges ! 
How  pleasant  were  the  winter  nights, 

Observed  from  country  bridges! 
Where  "toll"  was  sought  with  much  address, 

And  laughter  loud  would  peal  forth, 
While  lovers  felt  amid  the  press, 

Each  other's  hearts,  &c. 

'Tis  very  singular  and  queer, 

Of  all  the  mad  devices, 
Love's  flame  should  bum  so  bright  and  clear, 

On  fuel  formed  of  ices ; 
And  yet  we  own  its  flame,  indeed, 

Most  brilliantly  would  glow  forth, 
When  flamed  behind  a  flying  steed, 
Hid  under  furs,  &c 

I'm  sure  you  mind  the  village  inn — 

The  supper  and  the  revel — 
How,  in  the  general  dire  and  din, 

Love  shot  his  arrows  level ; 
And  don't  forget  how  Henry  Kidd, 

Embraced  you  ere  he  went  forth; 
You  kissed  his  lips,  you  know  you  did, 

He  squeezed  your  hand,  &c. 

And  when  the  forfeits  air  were  paid. 

How  one  old  maid  resisted, 
Until  the  younger  ladies  cried 
A  prude  they  all  detested. 
'Desist!"   she  cried,  the  ancient  Ann — 

Her  modesty  to  show  forth  — 
"I'll  never  yield  to  any  man 
My  virgin  lips,"  &c. 

The  wintry  winds  the  homeward  way 

Blew  chilly  in  our  faces, 
But  underneath  our  furs  we  lay, 

All  snugly  in  our  places. 
One  girl  upon  the  forward  seat — 

The  pretty  Nelly  Wentworth — 
Declared  Jack  Frost,  or  Billy  Frost, 

Had  pinched  her  cheek,  &c. 

Another  underneath  her  robe 

(The  buffaloes,  not  her  dresses,} 
Fair  Patience,  with  attendant  Job — 

Detected  in  caresses — 
Sprang  up  with  angry,  blushing  face. 

Her  innocence  to  show  forth, 
But  showed  her  curls  all  out  of  place, 

Her  collar  gone,  &c. 

And  then  the  parting  at  the  door! 

Its  tender,  mutual  blisses ! 
Sweet  lips  from  their  abundant  store, 

Gave  to  the  poor  in  kisses ! 
The  parting  word,  the  long  embrace, 

As  Cupid's  arrows  shot  forth, 
Brought  fire  to  many  a  boyish  face, 

And  cheered  his  hopes,  &c. 

Dear  Susy  Brown,  save  you  and  I, 

Of  all  that  load  of  merriment, 
No  other  pair  are  left  to  try 

Love's  latest,  best  experiment ; 
And  when  the  coming  snows  shall  spread, 

And  mutual  hopes  shall  glow  forth, 
May  Hymen  bless  our  nuptial  bed, 

Increase  our  joys,  &c.  — Anon. 


Jeanette's  Hair. 

Oh,  loosen  the  snood  that  you  wear,  Jeanette; 

Let  me  tangle  a  hand  in  your  hair,  my  pet; 
For  the  world  to  me  had  no  daintier  sight 
Than  your  brown  hair  veiling  your  shoulders  bright 

As  I  tangled  a  hand  in  your  hair,  my  pet. 

It  was  brown,  with  golden  gloss,  Jeanette; 
It  was  finer  than  silk  of  the  floss,  my  pet; 

'Twas  a  beautiful  mist  falling  down  to  your  wrist; 

'Twas  a  thing  to  be  braided,  and  jeweled,  and  kissed  ; 
'Twas  the  loveliest  hair  in  the  world,  my  pet. 

My  arm  was  the  arm  of  a  clown,  Jeanette ; 

It  was  sinewy,  bristled,  and  brown,  my  pet; 
But  warmly  and  softly  it  loved  to  caress 
Your  round,  white  neck  and  your  wealth  of  tress, 

Your  beautiful  plenty  of  hair,  my  pet. 

Your  eyes  had  a  swimming  glory,  Jeanette, 

Revealing  the  old,  dear  story,  my  pet; 

They  were  gray,  with  that  chastened  tinge  of  the  sky, 
When  the  trout  leaps  quickest  to  snap  the  fly, 

And  they  matched  with  your  golden  hair,  my  pet. 

Your  lips — but  I  have  no  words,  Jeanette — 
They  were  fresh  as  the  twitter  of  birds,  my  pet, 
When  the  spring  is  young  and  the  roses  are  wet 
With  the  dewdrops  in  each  red  bosom  set. 
And  they  suited  your  gold-brown  hair,  my  pet. 

Oh,  you  tangled  my  life  in  your  hair,  Jeanette; 

'Twas  a  silken  and  golden  snare,  my  pet, 

But,  so  gentle  the  bondage,  my  soul  did  implore 
The  right  to  continue  your  slave  evermore, 

With  my  fingers  enmeshed  in  your  hair,  my  pet. 

Thus  ever  I  dream  what  you  were,  Jeanette, 
With  your  lips,  and  your  eyes,  and  your  hair,  my  pet; 
In  the  darkness  of  desolate  years  I  moan, 
And  my  tears  fall  bitterly  over  the  stone 
That  coversyour^golden  hair,_my  pet. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

One  of  the  French  princes  who  visited  the  Confederate 
army  at  Manassas,  while  being  escorted  down  a  line  of  troops 
by  Major  Skinner,  of  the  First  Virginia  Regiment,  expressed 
a  desire  to  return  by  the  rear.  The  major  for  a  moment  was 
placed  in  an  awkward  position,  and  a  blush  mantled  his 
cheek,  but,  quickly  recovering  himself,  he  replied  in  French  : 
"Your  royal  highness,  we  would  gladly  take  you  to  the  rear, 
but  the  truth  is,  the  linen  of  the  men  is  in  rather  an  exposed 
condition.  It  being  a  part  of  the  person  which  we  never  ex- 
pect to  show  to  the  enemy,  our  soldiers  think  rags  in  that 
neighborhood  are  of  but  little  consequence." 


When  the  operetta,  "  Blaise  et  Babet,"  was  at  the  height 
of  its  popularity,  chiefly  owing  to  a  song  beginning  "  Use 
chantait  dans  la  prairie,"  a  party  of  young  students  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  inflict  a  scie  on  the  actor  Monvell,  author 
of  the  libretto.  With  this  intent  they  assembled  one  night 
after  the  performance  beneath  his  window,  and,  amid  much 
shouting  and  uproar,  declared  that  they  would  not  go  away 
without  seeing  him.  On  his  at  length  coming  forward  and 
inquiring  what  they  wanted,  "We  wish  to  know,"  replied  one 
of  them,  "what  is  the  name  of  the  air  sung  by  Mile.  Lise." 
"  If  you  will  wait  a  moment,"  said  Monvell,  "  I  will  tell  you  ;  " 
and  fetching  a  jug  of  water,  coolly  emptied  it  over  his  visitors, 
adding  by  way  of  explanation  that  the  air  in  question  was  no 
other  than  "  II  pleut,  il  pleut,  bergere  !  " 


In  an  American  railway-carriage  there  once  journeyed  a 
quiet  gentleman,  having  between  his  feet  a  basket  of  peculiar 
shape.  An  inquisitive  stranger  asked  him  what  the  basket 
might  contain.  "  It  contains  a  mongoose,"  was  the  answer. 
"And  what  is  a  mongoose?"  the  stranger  queried.  "A  mon- 
goose," the  gentleman  replied,  politely,  "is  an  East  Indian 
animal  that  kills  snakes."  "And  what  might  you  want  a 
mongoose  for  now  ? "  continued  the  inquisitive  stranger. 
"  Well,"  answered  the  gentleman,  "  I  have  a  brother-in-law 
who  has  been  a  little  too  fond  of  tanglefoot  whisky,  and 
sometimes  he  sees  snakes  ;  and  so  I  am  taking  this  mongoose 
to  him  to  kill  the  snakes."  The  inquisitive  stranger  hesitated 
a  moment,  and  then  he  said:  "  But  those  are  not  real  snakes 
your  brother-in-law  sees!"  "I  know  it,"  returned  the  quiet 
gentleman,  "  and  this  is  not  a  real  mongoose ! " 

A  young  man  who  is  a  votary  of  the  poker-table,  and 
can  not  control  himself  in  that  regard,  found  himself  one 
Friday  night  in  possession  of  ten  dollars — a  most  uncom- 
mon occurrence  at  that  period  of  the  week.  On  Saturday 
morning  he  was  obliged  to  pay  that  sum  to  a  landlady  whose 
patience  had  been  exhausted,  and  whose  demands  he  had 
promised  to  appease.  The  desire  to  play  returned.  He  took 
out  the  money  and  looked  at  it  long  and  earnestly.  He  had 
visions  of  jack-pots  and  great  gains.  Then  he  thought  of 
the  long-suffering  lady  and  his  promise.  His  failing  craved 
him  to  "sit  into"  a  game  just  about  to  be  begun;  his  con- 
science said:  "Save  the  money."  But  how?  At  last  a  bright 
idea  struck  him.  Procuring  an  envelope  and  a  two-cent  stamp 
he  inclosed  the  money  and  mailed  it  to  himself,  knowing  it 
would  not  reach  him  until  the  following  day. 

A  gentleman  who  paid  the  best  prices  for  his  provisions, 
and  who  liked  to  live  as  well  as  did  his  neighbors,  was  once 
deceived  by  his  poulterer  in  the  age  of  some  poultry  he 
bought.  Meeting  the  dealer  a  few  days  afterward,  he  walked 
up  to  his  wagon  and  inquired:  "Got  any  geese  to-day  ?" 
"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  poulterer,  "a  fine  lot."  "How  many 
have  you  got?"  "A  dozen — nice  ones."  The  customer 
turned  them  over,  and  then  he  added:  "  Now,  you  see,  I've 
got  a  pesky  lot  of  fellows  at  my  house,  an'  they  eat  a  great 
deal  of  poultry.  Haven't  you  got  any  tough  ones?"  "Well, 
yes,"  said  the  dealer,  picking  them  over.  "  There's  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five  of 'em."  "  Is  that  all  the  tough  ones  you've 
got?"  "Yes,  yes;  that's  all,"  said  the  seller,  separating 
them.  "  Well,  then,  I  reckon  on  the  whole,"  concluded  the 
buyer,  "  I'll  take  the  other  lot."  The  poulterer  looked  thought- 
ful, and,  like  most  thoughtful  people,  was  silent. 


A  coachman,  whom  a  dweller  on  Fifth  Avenue  suddenly 
raised  to  the  post  of  waiter  at  a  dinner  party,  when  a  sudden 
resignation  had  left  the  place  vacant  within  an  hour  of  the 
assembling  of  the  guests,  was  delighted.  The  host  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  an  old  dress-coat  and  vest  would  fit  the 
coachman,  and  ten  minutes  was  spent  in  acquainting  the 
servant  with  the  usages  of  polite  society  at  a  dinner.  Among 
other  things,  the  host  told  the  coachman  that  he  was  on  no 
account  to  ask  any  of  the  guests  to  be  helped  a  second  time 
to  soup.  The  guests  took  their  places  at  table,  and  the  soup 
was  quite  creditably  served.  The  coachman  observed  that 
one  gentleman  pushed  his  plate  of  soup  away  from  him.  The 
servant  leaned  over  and  drew  the  plate  back  again  in  front 
of  the  gentleman,  who  in  turn  pushed  it  from  him  again. 
This  displeased  the  coachman.  He  thought  he  saw  a  breach 
of  decorum  in  the  action.  "Ate  your  soup,  sorr!"  said  he, 
in  trumpet  tones,  "yez'll  get  no  more." 


Once  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  famous  philanthropist, 
lost  his  watch  while  walking  in  the  New  Cut,  an  unpleasant 
neighborhood  infested  with  vile  characters.  He  advertised 
his  loss,  as  he  valued  the  trinket  for  certain  associations. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  his  household  was  aroused  by  a 
violent  ring  and  knock  at  the  street  door,  and  the  wheels  of 
a  vehicle  were  heard  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  distance. 
On  opening  the  front  door  a  sack  was  found  filled  with  some- 
thing that  moved.  On  investigating  the  sack  a  boy  of  the 
Artful  Dodger  class  was  found,  bound  hand  and  foot  and 
gagged.  Round  his  neck  was  the  missing  watch,  and  under- 
neath was  a  placard  with  the  words:  "Lock  Mm  up,  mi  lord, 
he's  a  disgrace  to  our  perfession,  he  order  known  as  how 
yer  lordship  was  free  of  the  wud;  giv'  Mm  five  years  'ard. 
Yer  Friends."  The  Earl  did  not  take  the  advice  of  "his 
friends."  He  reformed  the  Artful  Dodger,  and  eventually  he 
became  a  light  of  the  London  shoeblack  brigade. 
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i  ti  h: 


AHliUJNAUT 


A    GOOD-NATURED    MAN. 


"Flaneur"  tells  of  the  Trials  and  Tribulations  of  a  Jolly  Dentist. 

Good-natured  men  are  heavy  sufferers  in  this  world  at 
times.  At  school  it  is  the  good-natured  boy  who  sits  upon 
tacks,  has  icicles  playfully  dropped  down  his  back,  finds  his 
shirt  tied  in  knots  when  he  comes  out  of  the  water,  so  that 
he  has  to  perform  the  mystical  rite  known  as  "chewing 
beef,"  tosses  restlessly  between  sheets  that  have  been  care- 
fully sprinkled  with  salt  and  horsehair,  is  bullied  and  bull- 
dozed by  all  of  his  associates  as  life  rolls  on,  and  is  more  or 
less  put  upon  until  the  last  day  of  his  life.  Even  on  the  day 
of  his  funeral,  the  mourners  gather  around  him  and  tell  of 
the  jokes  they  once  played  on  him,  while  their  tears  drop 
into  the  new-made  grave.  But  though  he  suffers  in  some 
ways,  he  nevertheless  passes  many  pleasant  hours,  because 
no  man  is  so  thoroughly  sought  after  for  his  own  sake  as  the 
good-natured  man.  Though  he  may  be  a  butt,  and  subject 
to  more  or  less  ridicule  as  years  roll  on,  he  is  popular  every- 
where and  for  his  own  sake,  for  who  ever  knew  a  good-natured 
man  who  had  any  advantages  aside  from  his  boundless  flow 
of  spirits,  and  his  innate  good-heartedness? 

1  have  such  a  man  in  view  just  now,  and  he  is  the  best  of 
good-natured  men.  Everything  has  gone  against  him  from 
the  start,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  men  of  his  type.  Jn 
his  leisure  moments  he  invents.  Everybody  makes  fun  of 
his  inventions,  but  they  are  sometimes  enormously  successful. 
He  is  a  dentist  by  calling,  anal  once  he  invented  a  lot  of 
things  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  dentistry,  and 
went  to  a  dentists'  convention  with  them.  The  convention 
was  held  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  good-natured  man,  whom 
I  shall  call  Doctor  Thompson,  thought  the  delegates  such 
rattling  good  fellows  that  he  made  them  a  present  of  all  his 
inventions,  and  the  whole  army  of  dental  surgeons  of  Amer- 
ica are  now  using  them.  The  convention  was  not  ungrateful. 
The  popping  of  champagne  corks  prevailed  like  the  rattle  of 
small  arms  until  the  doctor  left  New  Orleans,  and  when  he 
came  North,  a  committee,  especially  selected  for  their  ability 
to  remain  with  the  bottle  until  the  bitter  end,  accompanied 
him.  When  he  arrived  in  New  York  he  wore  a  huge  gold 
medal  upon  his  manly  chest,  and  an  eleven-inch  smile  upon 
his  mobile  features. 

"  But,"  said  his  money-wise  friends,  "you  have  thrown 
away  a  fortune." 

"Eh?"  said  the  doctor,  aghast;  "a  fortune?  Why,  that's 
so,  I  have.  1  ought  to  have  patented  them,  hadn't  I  ?  But 
then,  what's  the  use  ? — a  man  can't  any  more  than  live,  and  that 
convention  has  made  me  live  in  a  way  that  has  opened  my 
eyes  for  all  time.  Talk  about  fun  !  Why,  they  whooped 
her  up  from  the  moment  I  arrived  until  I  left,  in  a  way  that 
convinces  me  that  I  never  before  knew  what  fun  was.  They're 
princes,  that's  what  they  are,"  etc.,  etc. 

"But,  my  dear  fellow,"  the  friend  protested,  "  the  fortune?" 

"That  so,"  said  the  doctor,  ceasing  to  smile  by  a  tenth  of 
one  degree,  "  the  fortune." 

Then  he  went  home  and  began  to  think,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  patented  a  device  which  almost  revolutionized  dentistry. 
He  took  the  root  off  an  old  tooth,  the  upper  part  of  which 
had  become  decayed,  sawed  it  off  square  below  the  decayed 
portion,  fitted  a  gold  plate  on  it  with  an  upright  screw,  then 
manufacturing  another  tooth,  screwed  it  on  in  place  of  the  old 
one,  and  there  was  a  substitute  almost  as  good  as  the  original 
tooth.  It  was  a  wonderful  success,  and  the  bottles  began  to 
crack  about  the  dentist's  office  again  in  a  way  that  caused 
the  neighbors  to  prick  up  their  ears.  A  stock  company  of 
kind  acquaintances  approached  the  doctor,  offered  him  an 
absurdly  low  price,  after  an  immense  dinner,  and  became 
possessors  of  the  prize.  The  small  sum  which  they  paid  was 
spent  by  the  doctor  on  his  friends  before  the  new  concern 
had  got  in  working  order,  and  the  doctor,  still  smiling  and 
happy,  ceased  batting  about  town  for  a  day  or  two,  and  came 
out  with  another  invention  of  even  greater  importance.  A 
man  came  to  him,  three  of  whose  front  teeth  had  been 
knocked  out  by  an  accident.  A  condition  of  this  sort  is  in 
some  degree  calculated  to  mar  the  winning  expression  of  a 
man's  mouth.  The  doctor  built  from  the  good  teeth  on 
either  side  of  the  vacancy  a  gold  bridge,  into  which  were  set 
artificial  teeth.  The  structure  was  made  perfect  by  cleverly 
invented  plates ;  the  man's  mouth  looked  as  it  always  had 
looked,  and  he  was  able  to  crack  hickory  nuts  with  more  fa- 
cility than  when  he  had  all  his  own  teeth.  This  impressed 
even  the  best-natured  of  men  as  being  a  good  thing,  and  he 
patented  it.  Along  came  some  more  pleasant  acquaintances 
with  propositions,  and  another  stock  company  was  formed. 
They  advanced  money  to  the  doctor  rapidly,  and  put  the  af- 
fairs of  the  concern  through  the  lines  already  made  familiar 
by  Wall  Street  operators,  and  one  fine  morning  the  doctor 
awoke  and  found  himself  frozen  out.  He  had  run  heavily  in 
debt,  and  was  in  a  disagreeable  position,  but  no  man  heard 
him  complain.  What  he  did  was  to  use  his  inventions  on  a 
patient  who  had  been  sent  him  by  the  stock  company  that 
had  cheated  him.  He  thought  he  had  a  right  to  use  the 
product  of  his  own  brain,  but  he  hadn't.  He  was  arrested, 
fined,  and  imprisoned  for  several  months  in  Ludlow  Street 
jail,  although  he  had  a  family  dependent  on  him. 

Don't  tell  me  that  good-nature,  unvarying  politeness,  and 
boundless  generosity  are  not  rewarded  in  this  world.  No 
better  instance  could  be  found  than  that  of  the  doctor  in  Lud- 
low Street  jail.  The  news  of  his  imprisonment  came  like  a 
shot  on  men  who  had  known  him  for  years,  and  when  two  of 
them  met  the  day  of  the  sentence  they  were  both  hurrying 
toward  the  jail,  and  each  had  managed  to  beg,  borrow,  or 
produce  in  some  way  a  decent  sum  of  money.  When  they 
went  into  the  jail,  the  jolly  unfortunate  rushed  forward  with 
the  old-time  smile  and  both  hands  outspread.  He  felt 
wronged,  but  was  almost  as  happy  as  ever,  and  when  the  two 
friends  shoved  the  little  loan  into  his  pocket,  it  was  some 
time  before  he  would  accept  it.  Within  half  an  hour  another 
man  had  called,  and,  later  on,  two  more.  The  doctor  told 
how  he  had  received  letters  and  certain  sums  of  money  from 
up-town  men  whom  he  had  scarcely  known,  and  who  he 
never  suspected  were  his  friends ;  and  the  few  friends  who 
had  influence — political,  journalistic,  or  otherwise — started 
in  with  a  will.  They  worked  hard,  and  got  him  out  after 
serving  only  a  third  of  his  time,  and  by  the  payment  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  All  about  town,  even  when  the 
night  grew  late,  and  funds   were  short,  there  was  always 


enough  left  to  send  a  basket  of  fruit,  or  a  consolatory  or 
cheering  telegram  to  Ludlow  Street  jail. 

This  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  the 
doctor  has,  by  some  legal  quirk,  succeeded  in  invalidating 
his  patents  so  that  the  stock  companies  are  not  enjoying  such 
an  exclusive  bonanza  as  they  hoped  to.  He  is  as  happy  and 
jolly  as  ever,  and  his  friends  have  more  fun  with  him  than  a 
boy  has  with  his  first  billy-goat.  Last  night  the  small  army 
of  first-nighters  went  to  see  a  slight-of-hand  performance,  ex- 
hibition of  legerdemain,  seance  of  a  prestidigitateur,  or  what- 
ever you  choose  to  call  it;  and  behold,  there  sat  the  doctor 
in  the  most  prominent  seat  of  the  balcony,  with  a  smile  of 
such  ineffable  grandeur  of  width  and  artfulness  as  to  expres- 
sion that  his  side-whiskers  curled  up  like  the  mustachios  of 
a  Prussian  colonel.  The  first  part  of  the  entertainment  was 
a  bit  "off,"  because  the  hall  was  only  half  furnished,  and  the 
lights  did  not  burn  as  they  should  have  done.  The  first- 
nighters  growled,  as  they  invariably  do,  and  regretted  there 
was  no  other  event  of  importance  on ;  but  whenever  they 
looked  about  they  saw  the  genial  grin  of  the  good-natured 
man,  and  they  smiled  themselves  in  pure  sympathy.  The 
mirrors  of  the  Comedy  Theatre  are  so  numerous  and  so 
amusingly  arranged  that  the  reflections  are  cast  in  every  di- 
rection, and  the  mirrors  seemed  to  take  particular  delight  in 
tossing  the  smile  of  the  doctor  willfully  and  interminably  in 
every  direction  of  the  compass.  No  matter  where  you  looked 
the  smile  met  you,  and  as  there  was  no  resisting  it  the  au- 
dience grew  good-natured  in  spite  of  itself.  Presently  the 
professor  came  forth  and  said,  with  the  usual  original  vein 
which  seems  a  part  of  the  business  : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  doubts  may  be  cast  upon  the 
honesty  of  some  of  my  experiments,  I  would  respectfully  re- 
quest some  well-known  gentleman  in  the  audience  to  come 
up  upon  the  stage  and  " 

At  this  point  the  first-nighters  cried,  with  one  voice  : 

"Doctor  Thompson!" 

Every  head  was  turned  toward  the  smile  in  the  gallery, 
but  it  disappeared  like  magic,  and  a  hunted  and  appeal- 
ing expression  appeared  in  its  place.  The  magician  bowed 
at  the  unfortunate  doctor,  who  grew  first  crimson,  then  white, 
and  then  tried  to  sink  behind  the  friendly  shelter  of  his  bulg- 
ing waistcoat.  The  gallery  took  up  the  refrain,  and  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  doctor's  name  for  the  next  five  minutes. 
From  that  time  on  the  unfortunate  but  good-natured  man  in 
the  gallery  passed  an  existence  that  was  little  less  than  a  hell 
on  earth.  When  the  magician  asked  for  a  number,  five  or 
six  of  the  audience  cried:  "Seventy  West  Thirty-sixth 
Street";  and  when  the  magician  asked,  testily,  why  such  a 
number  was  given,  the  answer  sprang  trom  a  dozen  throats: 
"  Because  Dr.  Thompson  lives  there." 

Later  on,  Professor  Kellar  remarked  that  an  automaton 
which  he  had  on  the  stage  would  tell  any  member  of  the 
audience  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  he  was  born  if  the 
date  of  the  month  and  the  year  were  told.  Somebody  in  the 
rear  of  the  hall  cried,  "January  ist,  in  the  year  one." 

"Who,"  said  the  professor  with  a  smile,  "  was  born  on  that 
day?" 

"  Dr.  Thompson,"  shouted  the  multitude. 

This  sort  of  thing  went  on  throughout  the  show,  and  to 
one  portion  of  the  audience,  at  least,  the  doctor  formed  a 
more  enjoyable  part  of  the  performance  than  Professor 
Kellar  himself. 

Kellar  has  been  much  advertised,  and  great  things  were 
expected  of  him.  He  is  not  a  particularly  clever  man  at 
slight  of  hand,  but  his  long  experience  with  the  Davenport 
Brothers  and  the  late  Robert  Heller  has  taught  him  all  the 
tricks  of  the  trade.  The  first  part  of  the  show  is  very  old. 
One  no  longer  feels  any  wonder  at  the  magical  flower-pots, 
the  disappearing  rings,  and  the  cards,  whose  denominations 
are  foretold  before  they  are  seen  by  the  performer.  Why  is 
it  that  magicians  do  not  invent  something  new  in  tricks  of 
this  sort  ?  The  latter  part  of  the  entertainment  was  more 
amusing,  however.  That  an  audience  is  entertained  by  see- 
ing any  one  suffer  is  shown  by  the  way  last  night's  audience 
enjoyed  the  discomfiture  of  the  doctor.  The  sufferings  of 
the  second  victim,  however,  were  more  enjoyed  than  those 
of  the  first.  Mr.  Jim  Laflin,  who  posed  for  many  years  as 
the  "  handsomest  formed  man  in  the  world,"  and  who  was 
recently  done  up  in  such  clever  style  by  John  L.  Sullivan, 
was  invited  upon  the  stage,  and  asked  to  take  a  seat  opposite 
the  medium,  who  was  bound  securely  hand  and  foot  in  the 
cabinet.  Here  they  sat,  face  to  face,  when  the  doors  were 
closed.  The  last  glimpse  caught  of  Mr.  Laflin  before  the 
click  of  the  latch  showed  that  brawny  giant  sitting  quietly, 
with  a  contemptuous  smile  on  his  face.  The  door  had  no 
sooner  closed,  however,  when  there  was  a  terrific  uproar 
inside,  and  a  moment  later  Mr.  Jim  Laflin  was  simply  flung 
out  of  the  cabinet,  and  sent  spinning  across  the  stage.  He 
rose  dejectedly,  and  revealed  the  fact  that  his  coat  had  been 
taken  off  and  put  on  again  wrong  side  out  while  he  was  in 
the  cabinet,  and  that  he  had  been  banged  about  in  a  way 
that  must  have  reminded  him  forcibly  of  his  late  encounter 
with  Mr.  Sullivan.  Blakely  Hall. 

New  York,  October  t,  18S5. 


ANOTHER  ROYAL  WEDDING. 


The  honeymoon  of  Battenberg  and  Beatrice  will  scarcely  1 


A  Pacific  Dawn. 

When  pale  Selene  in  her  crescent  boat 
Sails  down  unto  the  margin  of  the  West 
Through  shoals  of  stars  that  twinkle  in  unrest, 

In  fancy's  bark  I  follow  her,  and  float 

O'er  sapphire  seas  to  dreamy  realms  remote, 
And  at  my  side  there  goes  a  feathered  guest 
Who  sings  to  cheer  me,  and  the  air  is  blest 

With  melody  responsive  to  his  note. 

On,  on  1  journey  in  the  starry  wake, 
And  all  about  me  is  the  purple  dark 

Whence  blow  the  winds  by  which  my  bark  is  borne  ; 
And  suddenly  the  poppy  fetters  break, 

The  moon  is  gone,  and  in  the  field  a  lark 
Pays  tribute  to  the  faint  Pacific  morn. 
October  6,  1886.  Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


1  ne  noneymoon  01  Dauenoerg  ana  neaince  win  scarcely  lieo 
hen  the  courts  of  Europe  will  have  another  sensation  in  the  sliarx 
the  marriage  of  Princess  Marie  d'Orlcans,  eldest  child  of  the  Due 
Chartres,  and  Prince  Waldemar  of  Denmark.  They  arc  to  Ik-  ni; 
one  on  the  22d  instant.  Whether,  as  some  say,  this  is  a  political ; 
ance  arranged  by  the  match-making  old  couple  of  Denmark  and 
numerous  branches  of  the  great  Orleans  tree,  or  it  is  the  most  se 
mental  of  love-matches  and  the  work  of  the  young  people  themseh 
it  should  be  a  happy  marriage,  for  both  the  prince  and  his  fiancee 
young,  good-tempered,  and  good-looking.  Prince  Waldemar,  si 
blonde,  and  spectacled,  is  the  apple  of  his  father's  eye.  There  is  nt 
ing  of  the  melancholy  Dane  about  him ;  he  is  a  gay  sea-dog,  and  a « 
tinguished  officer  in  the  Danish  navy.  There  is  no  dark  strain  in 
blood.  His  father  springs  from  a  cadet  branch  of  the  Oldenbergs, 
is  only  distantly  related  to  that  mad  Christian,  who,  for  the  murdi 
Struensee,  and  for  most  incredible  cruelties  to  his  gentle  English  n 
will  have  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  God.  The  present  Christian  l»cg 
family  of  monarchs.  One  son  will  be  King  of  Denmark;  anothi 
King  of  Greece;  a  daughter  is  Empress  of  Russia;  another 
Queen  of  England ;  another  is  reigning  Duchess  of  Cumberlani 
will  go  hard  but,  among  them,  they  find  a  vacant  throne  somewhe 
young  Waldemar;  his  name  has  already  been  mentioned  for  Bul| 

Princess  Marie  is  charming — blue  eyes,  like  Queen  Amalie's,  . 
softened  Bourbon  profile.     Though  an  Orleans,  she  is  sweet  and 
ble.     She  is  a  living  contradiction  of  the  heredity  of  vice.    TheOi 
have  been  tie  heavy  villains  in  the  drama  of  French  monarchy 
since  the  days  when  the  first  duke — a  sickly,   puny  boy — would 
from  his  play  to  Anne  of  Austria's  boudoir  to  flirt  with  the  mi 
honor.    He  had  not  brains  enough  to  be  actively  wicked ;  all  he  wan 
was  plenty  of  girls  to  flirt  with  and  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat. 
first  wife  was  that  lovely   Henrietta  of  England,  who,   being  com 
sioned  by  the  Grand  Monarque  to  obtain  Charles  II. 's  aid  in  the 
on   Holland,  in  exchange  for  a  pretty  French  sweetheart  and 
French  bribe,  negotiated  the  affair  so  skillfully  that  she  was  rewap 
by  the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.     Some  years  after  his  man 
she  died  suddenly  after  drinking  a  glass  of  milk.      Poisoning  was 
fashion  at  the  time,  and  the  duke  was  the  subject  of  ugly  suspic 
His  second  matrimonial   venture  was  Charlotte  Elizabeth  of  Ba\ 
who  wrote  modestly  of  her  charms :  "  I  must  be  very  ugly.     I  have 
features;  small  eyes,  and  snub  nose ;  long  and  flat  lips;  large,  pei 
cheeks,  and  a  broad  face ;  my  stature  is  short  and  my  person  1 
Altogether,  I  am  a  fright."     But  she  was  a  good  soul,  and  never  1 
fered   in   her  husband's  little  amusements.     Her  son — than   whoi 
greater  villain  never  lived — broke  her  heart  by  marrying  Mile,  de  I 
the  daughter  of  Mme.  de  Montespan.     The  fruit  of  such  a  union 
naturally  rotten  to  the  core.     The  Duchesse  de  Berri.  a  worthy  dao 
ter  of  her  father,  shocked  even  easy-mannered  St.  Cloud.     History 
cords,  but  modern  taste  bids  us  pass  lightly  over,  the  abomination 
the  Palais  Royal — in  which  the  ancestor  of  the  Marie  d'Orteans  of 
day  relieved  bacchanalian  orgies  with  chemical  studies,  in  pursuit  of 
elixir  of  life.     It  availed  him  little.     One  evening,  wearied  in  mind  : 
sick  in  body,  he  dined  with   the   fair  and  frail   Duchess  of  Phals 
After  dinner,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  he  bade  the  duchess  dra 
stool  to  his  feet  and  tell  him  one  of  the  pretty  stories  she  could  inven 
well.     Resting  her  head  against  his  knee,  she  began  :  "  Once  upo 

time  there  lived  a  king  and  queen  " Here  the  duke's  head  fell 

ward  on  her  shoulder;  she  felt  his  cheek  as  it  touched  hers  grow 
cold ;  shrieking,  she  ran  forward,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  had  fot 
the  elixir  of  death. 

Another  Orleans,  sickly,  deformed,  and  bigoted,  was  a  religious; 
scientific  monomaniac.  Custom  required  that  he  should  pass  sc 
hours  with  the  belles  of  the  opera — he  spent  them  in  explaining 
theory  of  metempsychosis  to  the  puzzled  coryphees.  In  truth,  he  m 
preferred  arguing  with  the  monks  of  St.  Genevieve  over  the  con 
translation  of  a  passage  in  the  Bible,  to  reveling  with  the  light  ladiet 
St.  Cloud. 

There  was  an  Orleans  who,  by  his  tawdry  sympathy  with  the  peop 
wrongs,  was  dubbed  the  "  King  of  Paris."      He  disgusted   France 
the  greed  with  which  he  grabbed  Mile.  Penthievre  as  a  wife  for  his  s 
when  she  inherited  a  fortune  of  three  millions  of  francs  per  annum.     *I 
son  was  Philip  Egalite,  Philip  the  bourgeois,  Philip  the  people's  deli| 
the  second  King  of  Paris,  who  lengthened  breeches  into  trousers,  \ 
drove  his  own  ponies  when  a  gentleman  would  as  soon  have  washed 
own  dishes,  who  let  out  the  ground-floor  of  the  Palais  Royal  in  she 
and  was  sneered  at  by  the  court  as  "  our  cousin  the  shopkeeper" 
introduced  horse-racing  from  England  and  would  loss  his  winning; 
the  starving  people  and  watch   them  fight  for  the  money  like   hun 
dogs  for  meat;  who  snapped  his  fingers  at  royalty  and  aristocracy, 
thought  his  head  forever  safe  on  his  shoulders,   though   Bourbon 
Orleans  heads  were  falling  fast  around  him,  and  who  reaped  a  ric 
earned  reward  when  he  followed  Louis  to  the  guillotine. 

Of  the  trials  of  gentle  Mile.  Penthievre,  the  divorced  wife  of  Egal 
of  her  wanderings  and  those  of  those  of  her  exiled  children,  the  1 
moirs  of  the  day  are  full.  Her  son,  wily  Louis  Philippe,  did  come  to: 
throne,  and,  politics  apart,  was  happy  enough  with  his  excellent  w 
Amalie,  and  his  masculine  sister,  Adelaide.  The  cares  of  stale  v>  eigi 
heavily  on  the  simple  queen ;  she  loved  best  to  retire  to  the  chat" 
of  Neuilly,  and  there,  with  her  husband,  play  at  being  common  ft 
She  was  always  delighted  when  she  could  superintend  her  own  hot 
peep  at  the  dinner  cooking,  and  darn  the  toes  of  Louis's  royal  soc 
while  he  sat  opposite  her  and  called  her  "  Bobonne  "  and  she  could 
dress  him  as  "  Mon  homme. " 

When  Louis  Philippe  died  he  left  Amalie  one  hundred  and  thi 
million  francs  in  ready  money,  and  several  large  estates,  On  the  s1 
den  and  unexpected  death  of  his  son,  Ferdinand  d'Orlcans,  this 
mense  fortune,  greatly  augmented,  was  divided  among  the  other  c 
dren,  and  with  other  sources  of  revenue  makes  the  present  family 
Orleans  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  The  present  Due  de  Chart 
and  Comte  de  Paris,  sons  of  Ferdinand  d'Orlcans,  who  served  as  a 
during  our  civil  war  on  McCleTlan's  staff,  have  more  money  than  tl 
know  what  to  do  with.  Th8*Puc  de  Chartres  married  I  is  cousin, 
Princess  de  Joinville,  whose'  her  inherited  Mme.  Adelaide's estal 
and  enjoys  a  large  revenue  fiom  property  in  Brazil  besides.  As  theo 
brother  of  the  Duchesse  de  Chartres  is  stone  deaf  and  sworn  to  celiba 
the  fortune  of  her  father  will  go  to  her  and  her  children. 

Thus  King  Christian  has  been  once  more  smart  in  his  match-makii 
Young  Waldemar  is  a  lucky  dog.  He  may  not  be  as  powerful  as 
brothers-in-law,  the  Czar  and  the  future  King  of  England,  but  he  1 
have  more  spending  money  than  they,  and  he  needn't  fear  dynamite 
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Mrs.  Argles— better  known  as  "  The  Duchess  "—  writes  thus  to  * 
Lippincott,  her  American  publisher:  "August  26,  '85.  Dear  Sir- 
have  this  day  received  from  you  a  culling  from  an  American  paper  o 
taining  an  account  of  a  Philadcphia  lady  who  claims  to  be  the  author 
of  my  works,  published  in  America  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  '  1 
Duchess.'  I  authorized  you  to  expose  these  pretensions.  I  do  1 
belong  to  your  country,  but  to  Ireland,  and  have  never  as  yet  had 
pleasure  of  visiting  America.  I  hope,  however,  I  shall  not  have  t 
to  say  much  longer.  As  you  are  aware,  my  books  are  all  published 
a  leading  London  firm,  through  whom  I  became  acquainted  with  yoi 
an  acquaintance  that  I  trust  will  be  one  of  longstanding.  I  had  a  ne* 
paper  from  America  this  morning,  which  tells  of  a  New  York  lady  w 
likes  to  think  she  is  I.  I  am  fast  losing  my  identity,  and  shall  have 
apply  to  you  and  one  or  two  others  presently  to  tell  me  who  I  a 
With  kind  regards,  believe  me  very  sincerely  yours,  The  Duche 
Author  of  '  Philtis,'  etc." 
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The  betrothed  bride  of  a  Springfield  man  objects  to  marry- 
ing while  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  a  relative,  and  he  has 
waited  thirty-five  years  for  an  interval  in  her  grief,  so  close 
together  have  been  her  bereavements. 


Every  journalist  knows  what  persistent  iteration,  what  t 
peated,  well-aimed  knocking  of  the  same  nail  on  the  head,  M 
required  to  hammer  an  idea  into  the  public  mind,  and  he  f 
impossible  it  is  to  extract  an   idea  once  well  driven  in.     B 
mere   newspaper   iteration  fails  for   obvious  reasons.     T|| 
best  utterances  of  a  party  journal  seldom  reach   its  opp 
nents,  and  are  taken  at  a  heavy  and  often  exaggerated  < 
count  by  its  readers. — National  Review. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

The  other  day,  a  New  York  Sun  reporter  called  on  a  cos- 
tumer,  and  asked  for  some  points  on  the  art  of  making  up 
the  human  form.     The  reporter  had  known  that  many  attri- 
butes of  stage  beauty  were  artificial,  but  after  some  conversa- 
tion he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  man  or  woman  need 
hesitate  to  go  on  the  stage  because  deficient  in  face  or  figure. 
A  trifling  expenditure  of  money  will  place  such  a  man  or 
woman  on  a.par  with  Apollo  or  Venus.     "  How  are  these  for 
legs?"  asked  the  costumer,  spreading  out  a  pair  of  tights. 
"  Beautiful !"  exclaimed  the  reporter,  for  the  tights  were  not 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  so  woven  that  their  lines  seemed  to 
follow  the  contour  of  shapely  legs.     These  tights  came  in 
five  sizes.    They  are  made  of  stocking  material  like  ordinary 
tights,  but  one  can  tell  on  feeling  them  that  the  parts  which 
cover  the  calves  of  the  legs  are  thickly  padded.     The  pad- 
ding is  of  Australian  lambs'-wool,  which  is  so  elastic  that 
when  the  tights  are  on,  the  padding  stretches  itself  over  the 
calves  and  enlarges  them.     No  other  portion  of  these  tights 
was  padded.     The  reporter  was  informed  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  remedy  only  deficiencies  in  the  calves,  and  were 
much  worn  by  actresses  when  their  costumes  necessitated 
the  wearing  of  dresses  which  reach  only  to  the  knee,  and  by 
actors  in  costumes  which  showed  the  calves,  such  as  knick- 
erbockers or  old   Court   costumes.      Tights  for  the   ballet 
come  in  the  same  variety  of  sizes,  but  are  more  elaborately 
padded,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.     Ballet- 
dancers  usually  wear  what  are  called  shape-dresses — that  is, 
short  dresses  which  barely  cover  the  hips  ;    consequently 
more  deficiencies  are  likely  to  be  h'ottceiib'le  than  in  the  case 
first  mentioned.     To  remedy  these,  so-called  calf  and  thigh- 
pads  are  made,  the  Australian  lambs'-wool  being  woven  into 
the  stocking  material  at  the  points  mentioned.    For  actresses 
who  appear  in  male  costume,  calf,  thigh,  and  waist  tights  are 
provided.     In  these  the  hips  are  made  shapely,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  fashioned  that  the  waist  looks  small.  *  Then 
there  is  an  arm-pad  to  go  with  short-sleeved  dresses.     This 
is  also  made  of  stocking  material,  padded  with  Australian 
lambs'-wool  at  the  proper  points.     It  fits  tightly,  and  when 
a  flesh-colored  "skin"  is  worn  over  it,  the  wearer  appears  to 
have  a  lovely,  plump  arm.     Indeed,  it  should  be  stated  that 
in  all  cases  the  padded   tights  form  only  the  foundation; 
"skins"  have  to  be  worn  over  them  all.     A  slim  actor  need 
not  be  afraid  to  play  a  heroic  character,  for  he  can  be  made 
stalwart — one-half  as  big  again  if  necessary.     For  him  there 
are  padded  shirts  which  give  him  a  splendid  chest,  and  also 
arm  and  shoulder-pads.     There  are  special  arm-pads  for  Ro- 
man characters,  and  shoulder-pads  are  often  used  to  make 
the  shoulders  even,  for  frequently  one  shoulder  will  be  lower 
than  the  other.     The  reporter  asked  the  costumer  if  he  could 
make  a  crooked  leg  straight,  and  he  replied  that  he  often 
i  cured    people   of   bow-leggedness,   and    made   their  limbs 
i  straight — an  operation  beyond  the  skill  of  the  most  accom- 
;  plished  surgeon.     Padding  out  the  hollows,  and  a  judicious 
'.  proportion  of  padding  at  other  points,  are  all  that  is  required. 
Of  course,  there  are  special  ways  of  padding  for  certain  lines 
.  of  character,  and  the  costumer  can  turn  a  shapely  man  into 
1  a  humpback  or  into  a  fat  man.     Then  there  are  special  cases 
\  in  which  the  deficiencies  are  so  difficult  to  remedy  that  a 
i  plaster-cast  is   taken  of  the  deficient  limb,  and  a  skillful 
I  workman  set  to  work  to  make  a  special  pair  of  tights  which 
will  hide  the  deficiencies  shown  in  the  plaster-cast.     This 
/  usually  has  to  be  done  in  case  of  bow-leggedness  ;  also  in 
[  case  of  large   calves  and  small  thighs,  in  which  case  the 
t  tights  have  to  be  nicely  graduated.     As  an  example  of  the 
I  difficulties  he  sometimes  has  to  deal  with,  the  costumer  told 
is  of  a  case  in  which  he  had  to  proportion  a  pair  of  legs,  the 
'•  calf  of  one  being  twelve  and  one-half  inches,  that  of  the 
other   fourteen   inches.      The  deficiency  he  has   most  fre- 
quently to  remedy  for  women  is  the  dent  made  by  the  gar- 
1  ters.     Actors   most  frequently  want   calf  and  thigh-tights. 
The  reporter  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  wearing  of  pad- 
ded tights  is  as  common  among  actors  as  it  is  among  act- 
resses.    Nine  out  of  ten  actors  pad.     Of  the  women  on  the 
;.  stage,  the  ballet-dancers  make  the  greatest  demand  for  tights, 
!  as  the  exercise  of  dancing  hardens  and  thins  the  leg.     Many 
.  fashionable  tailors  send  their  customers  to  the  costumer  for 
I  padded  tights.     The  demand  at  the  time  tight  trousers  were 
I  worn  was  enormous.     He  also  supplies  dudes  with  corsets, 
i  Officers  of  the  National  Guard  often  wear  corsets.     Since 
I  ladies'  riding-habits  have  become  shorter,  a  special  line  of 
ladies'  padded  tights  are  made  for  riding.     Verily,  the  hu- 
iman  form  divine  is  largely  a  question  of  money. 

The  American  women  as  a  r-1 ,  have  smaller  feet  than  the 
English  women.  But  this  isjiaot  altogether  a  matter  of 
temperament.  Habit  in  a  large  measure  determines  the  size 
"  the  feet.  The  Spanish  wou'jn  are  celebrated  for  their 
ligh  insteps,  which  for  a  long  time  was  held  to  be  a  sign  of 
tjood  blood  and  fine  breeding.  But  that  notion  has  been 
exploded  of  late  years  by  the  investigations  of  Darwin  and 
Dthers,  who  find  that  the  osseous  formation  of  the  foot  follows 
certain  unknown  congenital  laws,  which  make  it  possible  for 
;he  peasant's  daughter  to  have  a  Cinderella  foot,  while  the 
princess  of  the  blood  may  be  born  with  a  large  and  ungainly 
foot. 

It  is  more  than  a  jocose  saying  that  managing  mothers 
keep  their  younger  daughters  childish  until  the  older  ones 
ire  married,  writes  the  Gotham  chronicler  of  the  Buffalo  Ex- 
.  hress.  Suppose  there  are  sisters  who  might  be  twins,  so  alike 
ire  their  faces  and  figures,  but  for  the  five  years  of  difference 
their  ages.  One  is  twenty-two,  say,  and  the  other  seven- 
een.  A  desirable  feliow  of  twenty-five  comes  along.  He  is 
struck  by  the  idea  that  the  senior  is  just  about  what  he  wishes 
I  or  a  wife.  The  junior  is  around  in  short  skirts,  juvenile 
nanners,  and  all  her  maturity  carefully  suppressed.  His  ad- 
niration  is  not  diverted  by  her  from  the  other,  and  a  wedding 
i  the  happy  result.  Then  the  dresses  of  the  other  are  length- 
led,  and  she  "  comes  out"  in  society  as  a  woman,  to  take 
ler  proper  turn  in  the  catching  of  a  suitor.  This  method 
nay  easily  be  disturbed  by  allowing  the  junior  to  become  an 
iult  before  the  senior  is  a  wife.  In  that  case  the  man  sees 
wo  young  women  with  similar  characteristics,  save  that  one 
the  fresher,  and  so  he  chooses  her,  leaving  the  other  en- 
i  langered  by  old-maidenhood  through  the  fact  that  she  has  a 
narried  younger  sister.  These  considerations  explain  the 
ack  of  fashionable  uniformity  in  changing  girls,  as  to  garb 


and  conduct,  from  child  to  woman.  Sometimes  it  is  done  at 
fifteen,  often  at  sixteen,  and  in  one  somewhat  noted  instance 
on  Murray  Hill  a  twenty-year-old,  with  smallness  and  smooth- 
ness to  favor  the  delay,  is  kept  a  victim  to  juvenility  because 
her  sister  is  a  maid  of  thirty.  The  immediate  pertinence  of 
the  above  paragraph  lies  in  the  reports  from  Newport  aud 
Lenox  that  scarcely  any  engagements  were  effected  during 
the  summer  season.  Not  a  betrothal  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
Anglomaniac  set,  and  marked  sentimentality  between  belles 
and  beaux  was  rare.  The  general  disturbance  in  invested 
wealth  explains  this  failure  by  Cupid  to  shoot  his  arrows  into 
hearts  piercingly.  Neither  the  fortune-hunter  nor  the  fortune- 
owner  desires  to  proceed  in  uncertainty.  There  is  no  circle 
in  the  wide  world  wherein  financial  considerations  enter  so 
fully  into  marriage  as  among  our  imitation  aristocrats.  To 
them  any  exertion  in  a  business  way  is  frightful,  and  the 
aim  is  to  so  wed  that  a  lifetime  of  idle  luxury  shall  be  as- 
sured. So  the  matrons  are  bringing  their  daughters  home 
unmated,  and  many  a  young  girl's  debut  is  put  off  a  year  in 
consequence  of  her  elder  sister's  being  still  in  the  matrimo- 
nial market. 


The  gay  and  jaunty  aspect  of  French  streets  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  That  prestige  de  militaire  of  which  French  novel- 
ists have  made  capital,  no  longer  works  havoc  among  suscepti- 
ble feminine  hearts  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  A  recent 
decree  of  the  present  Minister  of  War  extends  to  French 
officers  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  our  own,  and  they  now  dis- 
port themselves  en  civile — that  is  to  say,  in  civilian's  dress 
except  when  on  duty.  The  change  from  a  hygienic  point  of 
view  is  enormous,  and  the  gain  in  personal  comfort  very 
great.  But  no  less  marked  is  the  loss  of  picturesqueness  and 
personal  attraction.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  the 
military  profession,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  military 
dress,  at  least  as  worn  in  France,  is  very  becoming.  French 
streets  certainly  present  a  much  more  pacific  appearance 
than  of  old,  but  alas,  the  dashing  captain  or  commandant  is 
so  far  shorn  of  his  splendor  in  private  life  as  to  be  hardly 
recognizable.  So  true  it  is  that  to  the  outer  world  we  are 
what  the  tailor  makes  us  ! 


King  Alphonso  is  the  most  popular  member  of  his  family, 
and  he  would  be  very  popular  if  his  wife's  head  was  not 
stuffed  with  silly  Court-of-Austrian  notions,  and  if  her  attach- 
ment to  her  mother-tongue  was  not  so  great  that  she  is  never 
happy  when  conversing  in  any  other.  All  that  a  dancing- 
master  could  teach  she  does  to  perfection.  Nobody  could 
strut  with  a  more  stately  grace  than  she  when  in  cumbersome 
regal  trappings.  She  performs  salutations,  in  which  the 
whole  body  is  put  in  action,  in  a  way  to  cast  all  the  other 
ladies  of  the  royal  family  into  the  shade.  Every  one  admires 
the  manner  in  which,  in  a  quadrille,  she  carries  herself  and 
her  long  trailing  skirts.  As  her  feet  and  hands  are  German, 
she  never  wears  the  short  skirts  dear  to  the  Madrilenas. 
But  beyond  what  her  professor  of  personal  deportment  im- 
parted to  her,  she  has  not  a  single  quality  that  could  win 
prestige.  Spaniards  are  very  egalitaire.  Every  Spaniard, 
down  to  the  mendicant,  thinks  himself  a  gentleman,  and  be- 
haves, so  far  as  his  social  relations  go,  like  one.  Now,  the 
Queen  has  the  stupid  Austrian  ideas  about  the  sacredness  of 
caste  and  the  virtue  of  blazonry.  Her  eldest  sister-in-law  is 
too  much  under  the  direction  of  the  unpopular  Canovas,  and 
has  too  great  a  habit  of  indulging  in  ill-natured  gossip  and 
showing  off  her  satire,  not  to  be  hated.  Prosperity  has 
not  agreed  with  her.  Her  governess,  an  American  lady 
who  dis-Americanized  herself  by  marrying,  at  Washington,  a 
Spanish  don  named  L'Oriente,  encouraged  in  her  a  taste  for 
tittle-tattle  which  is  not  combined  with  good  nature.  The 
other  infantas  received  the  same  education.  As  there  was 
much  that  was  "queer"  in  the  senior  members  of  their 
family  —  in  King  Francisco;  in  Munoz,  the  husband  of 
Christina;  in  that  high-handed  and  unscrupulous  old  lady, 
Queen  Isabella,  and  her  brother-in-law,  Henrico,  and  sister- 
in-law  who  married  Gnell-y-Rente — they  grew  up  to  respect 
nobody.  Their  sarcasms,  being  devoid  of  wit,  worried  with 
out  compelling  admiration. 


No  sooner  is  Berry  Wall  deposed  by  bankruptcy  from  the 
kingship  of  the  dudes  than  a  dozen  rivals  go  into  a  really 
earnest  competition  for  the  vacant  place.  Foremost  in  the 
contest  are  three  brothers  named  Pfizer,  sons  of  a  wealthy 
German  chemical  manufacturer.  They  possess  the  great  ad- 
vantage that  they  are  nearly  enough  alike  to  be  triplets. 
They  are  handsome,  too.  By  wearing  similar  clothes  and 
manners  they  can  make  a  treble  impression,  either  together 
or  separate,  for  the  observer  can  see  no  distinguishing  differ- 
ences between  them,  and  so  the  combined  Pfizers  make  three 
hits  to  one  by  any  competitor.  They  put  on  no  shred  of 
American  garb.  From  the  tops  of  their  hats  to  the  tips  of 
their  socks  everything  is  imported  from  London.  Their 
measures  are  left  with  British  hatters,  shoemakers,  and  tail- 
ors, and  orders  are  sent  by  cable  whenever  the  mail  is  likely 
to  be  too  slow.  A  telegraphed  order  costs  five  to  ten  dollars, 
but  what  of  that?  The  Pfizers  have  had  a  genuine  Austrian 
baron  as  their  guest  all  summer,  taking  him  with  them  to  the 
watering-places  and  paying  all  his  expenses,  apparently  for 
the  sake  of  the  distinction  of  his  championship.  The  quar- 
tet are  now  a  sight  of  the  town,  owing  to  their  clothes  of  an 
exaggerated  London  cut,  not  fashionable  in  New  York,  and 
a  most  peculiar,  stiff-legged,  lame-in-both-feet,  saddle-chafed 
gait,  that  is  a  positively  new  thing  in  pedestrianism. 


The  chaussure  of  a  lady  traveler  requires  most  particular 
attention;  it  is  not  enough  to  show  off  a  little  foot,  the  thing 
required  is  to  walk  with  ease  and  comfort,  and  to  keep  up 
with  one's  party  without  inconvenience  or  ill-humor,  things 
which,  unfortunately,  too  often  go  together.  Traveling  boots 
should  be  a  trifle  larger  than  those  habitually  worn  in  town, 
and  the  soles  should  come  a  little  beyond  the  toe,  a  most  im- 
portant item  to  note,  for  this  will  prevent  many  a  hurt  against 
stone  and  rock;  the  heels  quite  fiat,  of  course.  The  thick 
boot  and  semi-high  shoe  made  in  this  way  will  prove  of  ex- 
cellent service.  For  intrepid  walkers  there  is  nothing  like 
thick  leather  shoes.  When,  either  for  pleasure  or  for  health's 
sake,  one  elects  to  go  and  breathe  the  invigorating  air  of  the 
mountains,  one  must  leave  dainty  shoes  and  flimsy  boots  at 
home,  and  consent  to  be  more  usefully  than  elegantly  shod, 
in  order  to  gain  bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 

All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  "J.  E.  Tippett, 
P.  O.  Box  2546,  San  Francisco,  Gal."  Original  problems,  games,  solutions, 
and  correspondence  on  Chess  matters  solicited. 

Problem  172. — By  Herman  Jonsson,  Partilled,  Sweden, 
First  Prize  in  Jamaica  Tri-weekly  Gleaner  Tourney. 
White— King  at  KR8;  Queen  at  KKt8;  Rooks  at  K.B6,  QB3;  Bish- 
ops at  KB3,  QKtq;  Knights  at  QB5,  QR7;  Pawns  at  KB.*,  Q2, 
Q3.  QK.15. 
Black— King  at  Q5;  Rooks  at  Q  sq,  QB7 ;  Bishop  at  K  sq ;  Knights 
at  KKt7,  QB8;  Pawns  at  KB2,  QKt3. 

While  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  173.— By  J.  Dobrusky,  Prague. 

From'JSrUnner  Beobachter. 

BLACK. 


■       ■ 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 
In  Problem  No.  158,  Wh.  K.  is  at  KR8. 


Solutions  of 

Problems. 

No.  160 — 

1— Kt  Kt8 

No.  161 — 

i-QKs 

1— P  Q6  (a,  b) 

2— Q  x  BP  ch 

2— P  x  Q 

3 — Kt  R3  mates. 

(a)  1 

1— Kt  B4             1 

(b)  1 i-B  KS 

2— QxKPch    2— KtxQ 

2— Kt  R3  ch    2— P  x  Kt 

3-K  Q6 

mates. 

3 — Q  Kt5  mates. 

Solutions  received :  Problems  Nos.  166  and  167,  from  F.  B.  Phelps, 
Sandwich,  111.;  Nos.  168  and  169,  from  \V. ,  Tombstone,  A.  T. ;  Nos. 
170  and  171,  from  U.  Harlnell,  Salinas  City. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 
U.  H. — Many  thanks  for  pointng  out  error,  which  is  corrected  in  this 
number.     See  address  at  head  of  column. 

C.  H.  W. — Letter  and  problem  received.     Will  reply  shortly. 


Game  No.  85. 
Played  between   Messrs.   Schallopp  and   Blackburne,  in   the  recent 
Hamburg  tournament.     Game  and  notes  from  the  Brooklyn  Chess  Chron- 
icle: 


FRENCH    DEFENSE. 


White. 

Schallopp. 

1— P  K4 

2-PQ4 

3-P  K5 

4—  P  QB3 

S— Kt  KII3 

6— BQ3 

7— P  x  BI>  (a) 

8 — Castles 

9-P  QKt4  (I.) 
to— B  KB4 
11— PQR4 
12 — KR  K  sq 
13— B  KK13 
14— P  KR3 
15-P  RS 
16— Q  I<2 
17— R  QR 
18— R  gB2 
19— B  KR2 
20— Q  Q2 
21— R  QK12 
22— Kt  x  Kt 
23— B  KB4 
24— K  R2 
25 — B  KKt3 
26— P  KB4 
27— B  K2 
28— Q  Q  sq  (d) 
29— B  KR5 
30—  RQ: 


(c) 


Black. 

Blackburne. 
1— P  K3 
2— PQ4 
3-P  QB4 
4-K.t  QB3 
5— Q  QKt3 
(5— U  Q2 
7— KB  x  P 
8— Q  B2 
9-B  Kt3 
10 — KKt  K2 
11— P  QR3 
12— Kt  Kt3 
13— QKt  I<2 
14— QR  QB  sq 
15— B  R2 
16— P  KB4 
17 — Castles 
18— Kt  QB3 
19-QQsq 
20— Q  K2 
21— Kt  KR5 
22— Q  x  Kt 
23— P  KR3 
24— P  KKt4 
23— Q  KR4 
26— R  KB2 
27— Q  Kt3 
28— Q  Kt2 
29— KR  KB  sq 
30 — Kt  K2 


While. 
-B  KB2 
-QR  x  B 
-V  KK13 
-BK2 
-R  KKt  sq 


Black. 
31— B  x  li 
32-R  QBS 
33— K  K2 
34— R  QB2 
35— R  KKt  sq 


-RfrB2  KKI2  36— B  QB3 


-QQ4 
-Kt(j2  (e) 
-Q  QKt6 
-Kt  Kt3 
-Q  K3 
-Kt  04 


37— B  K  sq 
3S-Kt  QB3 
39— Q  K2 
40 — Kt  Q  sq 
41— B  QB3 
42 — Q  K  sq 


43-P  KK4  (f)    43-R  KB2 
44— B  Q3  44— K  R  sq 

45— KtP  x  BP     45— KP  x  P 
46— KBP  x  KtP  46— P  KB5 


47-Q  KB3 
48  -<j  KR5 
49— R  Kt3 

50— Q  x  R  P  ch 
51— P  K16 
52— Q  K15 

53-R  *  Q 
54— Kt  KB5 
55-  Kt  x  R 
56— Kt  R5 
57-R  x  Kt 
58— P  Kt7 
59 -K  Ktsq 
60— B  R7  ch  (g) 


47-Qx  KP 
48— P  B6  dis  ch 
49 — R  fr    Kt  sq 

KBsq 
50-  K  Kt  sq 
51— R  KKt2 

sa-Q  »  Q 

53-R  KB3 
54— Kt  K3 
55— Kt  x  R 
56-R  K3 
57-P  B7 
58— PB8(Kt)ch 
59-R  KR3 
Resigns. 


A  novelty  in  the  French  Defense,  first  introduced,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  by  Mr.  Sleinity.  in  his  series  of  games  with  Mr.  Sellmann,  of 
Baltimore. 

(b)  This  leaves  the  QBP  weak,  and  it  seems  to  us  to  be  unnecessary ; 
we  should  prefer  at  once  B  KB4. 

(c)  It  is  tolerably  clear  why  he  can  not  take  the  pawn  en  passant. 

(d)  Both  "masters"  have  been  playing  with  the  utmost  care  so  far,  but 
the  German  has  now  obtained  a  certain  advantage  in  position,  which,  by 
careful  and  skillful  nursing,  finally  results  in  his  scoring  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  correspondent,  is  the  best  game  in  the  Hamburg  tourna- 
ment. 

(e)  The  Kt  has  been  a  long  time  inactive,  but  proves  to  be  a  very 
awkward  customer  when  he  does  come  into  play. 

(f)  A  capital  stroke  of  play,  after  which  Black's  game  slowly  but 
surely  goes  to  pieces. 

(g)  A  very  elegant  finish  to  a  very  finely  played  game. 


The  Brooklyn  Chess  Chronicle,  with  its  September  number,  closes  its 
third  volume,  and  the  editors,  in  a  very  modest  and  well-written  article, 
announce  that  "  it  will  be  the  constant  aim  and  effort  of  its  editors  to 
extend  the  influence  of  the  Chronicle,  by  improvements  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  features  from  time  to  time,  that  will  render  it  worthy  of 
a  still  wider  support."  Wc  heartily  congratulate  our  confr6res,  Messrs. 
Munoz.  on  the  success  of  the  Chronicle,  and  hope  that  it  will  always 
receive  the  aid  and  encouragement  it  so  richly  deserves.  Its  yearly  sub- 
scription is  only  $2,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  commending  the  Chronicle 
to  every  lover  of  chess  as  well  worthy  of  his  support.  The  address  is 
No.  458  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    BELDAMES    OF    SOCIETY. 


'  CockaigTie"  tells  of  London's  Coy  Maiden  Ladies  and  Fat  Dowagers. 


Among  those  who  get  their  ideas  of  English  high  life  from 
the  ordinary  run  of  English  novels,  there  exists  a  common 
error  that  a  woman's  reign  in  society  lasts  only  for  a  season 
or  two — at  the  most  three  years.  Now,  there  never  was  a 
greater  mistake.  It  is  true — and  it  is  probably  upon  this  that 
novelists  unacquainted  with  high  life  (as  the  most  of  them 
are)  have  formulated  their  erroneous  idea— that,  as  a  notice- 
able figure  of  London  society,  a  girl  will  seldom  last  over  her 
second  season.  Her  first  season  is  generally  her  heyday; 
she  is  then  a  debutante,  and  her  settlement  in  marriage  with 
a  desirable  parti,  be  he  a  gouty  and  erotic  earl  in  his  dotage 
or  a  beardless  and  empty-headed  heir  in  the  midst  of  his 
sprouting  wild  oats,  must  be  then  achieved,  or  she  will,  matri- 
monially speaking,  be  classed  as  a  failure.  She  is  then  one 
of  the  fifty  odd  "  out  this  season  ;'  who  attract  all  the  atten- 
tion, and  upon  whose  physical  points  men,  old  and  young, 
come  to  balls  to  pass  judgment  as  upon  a  horse  at  Tatter- 
sail's,  to  sneer  if  disappointed  and  to  gloat  if  satisfied.  If 
they  don't  make  a  great  match  in  their  first  season — and  no 
girl  (or  rather  her  mamma)  thinks  anything  under  an  heir  to 
a  marquisate  or  a  snob  with  ten  thousand  a  year,  a  'great 
match — their  harvest  is  gone.  Like  the  pellet  in  the  popgun, 
they  must  go  off  to  make  room  for  those  who  would  else  push 
them  out. 

They  may  try  it  again  next  season,  as  many  do,  but  it  is 
in  the  background  and  shade  of  the  new  faces  that  they  must 
appear.  Sometimes  they  hook  a  fish  late  in  the  day,  but  it 
is  an  exceptional  case  if  they  do.  A  third  year  is  as  near 
hopeless  as  anything  can  well  be.  But  I  am  speaking,  mind, 
of  her  chance  of  the  great  match  which  all  girls  expect  to 
make.  Unhappily  there  are  not  enough  dukes  and  marquises 
and  earls,  or  their  heirs,  to  go  round,  and  some  girls  have  to 
do  without,  no  matter  what  charms  they  may  have  to  offer  in 
exchange  for  the  coveted  coronet.  Ten  or  twenty  thousand 
a  year  with  a  brewer's  or  cheesemaker's  son — and  the  Guards 
and  Cavalry  are  full  of  such — is  almost  as  goodT  But  the 
girls  come  out  faster  than  the  moneyed  young  nobodies  go 
into  the  army,  and  the  gudgeons  among  them  are  soon  landed 
high  and  dry.  It  is  generally  a  girl  with  a  handle  to  her 
name,  an  earl's  or  a  marquis's  daughter,  who  catches  the 
young  snobs.  Paterfamilias,  who  used  to  "  pick  the  'ops  "  he 
now  makes  a  million  a  year  by  brewing,  likes  to  think  that 
when  "  Lady  Gwendoline  Buggins  "  is  mentioned,  it  means 
his  son's  wife  and  his  daughter,  and  he  comes  down  hand- 
somer than  ever  when  the  marriage  settlements  are  made 
out.  However,  as  I  say,  even  the  titles  and  snobs  fail,  though 
a  girl  may  be  never  so  beautiful  or  name  be-handled,  and 
then  her  market  is  passed  and  her  price  "marked  down." 
From  then  on,  from  getting  any  one  she  would  take  (as  had 
been  her  dream)  she  will  take  any  one  she  can  get  (as  be- 
comes her  reality).  In  hopes  of  achieving  that  devoutly 
wished  consummation,  in  society  she  stays.  In  short,  so- 
ciety is  full  of  her. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  age  is  looked  upon  as  the  limit. 
I  myself  know  one  "young  lady"  who  goes  about  in  society 
as  a  girl,  and  has  her  name  engraved  on  her  mothers  visit- 
ing-card (for  protection,  I  suppose),  who  is  between  fifty  and 
sixty.  The  only  thing  ungirlish  about  her  is  that  she  doesn't 
play  at  lawn-tennis.  However,  in  that  respect  she  is  an  ex- 
ception, for  the  older  a  girl  gets,  and  the  balder  and  more 
stiff-jointed  a  man  seems  to  grow,  the  greater  interest  do  they 
take  in  that  now  most  silly  game.  I  know  another  "  girl "  of 
fifty,  or  thereabouts,  who  skips  about  with  a  racquet  in  her 
hand  at  every  garden  party,  and  men  of  sixty  who  live  in 
white  flannel  trousers.  Why  they  do  it  is  what  beats  me. 
Both  males  and  females  are  the  reverse  of  attractive  in  any 
sense.  The  women  have  paint-covered  wrinkles,  false-hair 
topped  heads,  and  porcelain-embellished  gums,  while  the 
men  grunt  when  they  sit  down,  and  their  knees  crack  when 
they  walk,  let  alone  run,  alter  a  ball  hit  beyond  their  reach. 
I  might  say  that  the  majority  of  these  absurd  old  boys  is 
composed  of  retired  army  generals,  colonels,  and  majors, 
whose  idea  of  "  active  service  "  does  not  go  beyond  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  a  review  at  Aldershot,  or  an  inspection 
on  the  barrack  square.  But  it  is  not  of  them  or  their  waxed 
mustaches  that  I  would  speak.  It  is  of  their  co-aged  sisters, 
"spinsters,  wives,  and  widows,"  that  I  would  have  a  few 
words  to  say  on  the  present  occasion.  Of  course,  in  dealing 
with  them  1  in  no  wise  include  girls  up  to  five-and-thirty,  or 
forty  even,  or  young  married  women.  I  don't  in  the  least  re- 
fer to  the  "mannish"  women,  of  whom  I  wrote  you  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Not  that  some  of  the  elderly  ones  do  not  fre- 
quently attempt  to  copy  the  masculine  in  their  actions,  and 
thereby  render  themselves  painfully  grotesque ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  the  other  way,  and  primness  and  prudery  distinguish 
their  every  word  and  movement.  At  every  entertainment 
sensibly  intended  for  the  young,  from  garden  party  in  sum- 
mer to  county  ball  in  winter,  are  they  to  be  seen,  their  big 
feet,  inconsistent  dressing,  and  skinny  shoulders,  etc.,  mar- 
ring the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  dampening  the  spirits  of 
the  assembly.  With  all  the  affected  semblance  of  girlhood 
in  their  coy  replies,  and  chaperones  in  attendance  wherever 
they  go,  they  are  grandmothers  to  look  at. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  part  of  aged  femi- 
ninity in  society  is  exclusively  played  by  the  ancient  maidens. 
They  are  bad  enough,  but  the  dowagers  are  a  thousand  times 
worse.  They  fairly  teem  at  every  party  and  ball.  Old 
enough  to  be  great-grandmothers  (as  many  are),  their  naked- 
ness of  fat  shoulder  and  mammoth  bust  is  sickening  to 
the  beholder  not  grown  accustomed  to  long  use  of  be- 
holding. Their  harvest  is  in  the  supper-room,  where  they 
pass  most  of  their  time.  Some  of  these  old  ladies  are, 
despite  their  disgusting  nudity,  prudish  and  particular,  and 
are  veritable  dragonesses  of  lynx-eyed  watchfulness  when  an 
ineligible  pays  more  court  to  their  convoy  than  they  think 
advisable.  But  mark  their  leers  and  giggles  and  softly  whis- 
pered double  ententes  when  a  young-looking  or  rich  cotton- 
spinner  needs  encouragement!  There  are  scores  of  these 
tawdry,  painted,  unclean  old  creatures,  with  names  which 
Burke  and  Ue  Brett  delight  to  revere,  encumbering  society 
with  their  unwholesome  presence.  One  can  honestly  say 
there  is  nothing  about  them  of  that  age  which  youth  should 
reverence  or  manhood  respect.  One  doesn't  know  exactly 
whether  to  call  them  silly  or  wicked.     Fond  of  the  society  of 


young  men,  they  would  be  fast  if  they  could;  but  as  they 
can't,  it  suits  them  to  affect  toward  young  and  pretty  women, 
enjoying  the  grapes  their  decrepit  fingers  can  not  reach,  a 
repugnance  which  they  do  not  feel,  except  in -so  far  as  it  is 
born  of  jealousy. 

I  should  fancy  that  Maria,  Marchioness  of  Ailesbury,  was 
about  as  fair  a  specimen  of  the  nasty  old  woman,  as  she 
abounds  in  English  society,  as  one  could  hit  upon  at  a  vent- 
ure. One  can  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  this  old  creature's  age 
when  one  reflects  that  the  present  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  is 
seventy-four  years  old,  and  he  is  her  stepson.  Her  only  son 
is  a  youth  of  fifty-one.  If  her  husband — whom  she  married 
in  1S53 — were  now  alive,  he  would  be  just  one  hundred  and 
twelve  years  of  age.  One  would  have  a  natural  sort  of  right  to 
expect  that  so  aged  a  woman  would  be  passing  her  time  in 
serious  thought,  leading  a  quiet,  sober  life,  unshaken  by  the 
riot  and  dissipation  of  fashionable  society.  But  not  a  bit  of 
it.  Clothed  in  the  most  outlandish  costumes  she  can  devise 
and  get  dressmakers  to  manufacture,  and  with  what  little  hair 
she  has  frizzed  and  puffed  out  round  her  head,  she  goes  about 
from  this  place  to  that,  affecting  youthful  airs  and  graces,  and 
made  to  fancy  she  is  clever  and  entertaining  by  people  who 
laugh  at  her  behind  her  back.  Such  a  spectacle  of  degrada- 
tion, for  it  can  be  called  no  less,  is  seldom  met  with.  A  silly, 
frivolous  old  woman  !  And  yet  there  are  those  who  feel  hon- 
ored by  her  notice  and  charmed  by  her  society.  She  comes 
of  a  queerish  family,  the  Tollemaches,  whose  head  is  Lord 
Dysart.  Her  great  nephew  it  was,  the  Rev.  Lyonel  Tolle- 
mache,  who  made  himself  famous  as  a  clergyman  last  year 
by  sending  the  following  notice  to  the  schoolmaster  of  his 
parish : 

"South  Wytham  Rectory,  September  17,  1884. — All  the  villagers 
desirous  of  coming  to  my  house  approach  it  in  a  becoming  and  respect- 
ful manner,  i.  e  ,  through  the  backway  and  to  the  kitchen  door — there 
is  not  a  farmer  in  the  place  who  ever  has  had,  or  would  have,  the  imper- 
tinence to  do  otherwise.  I  desire  that  in  future  you  will  do  the  like. 
"(Signed)  R.  W.  Lyonf.l  Toll  em  ache-Tollem  ache. 

"  The  Teacher  of  the  Board  School,  South  Wytham." 
Lady  Ailesbury,  with  her  other  claims  to  distinguished  recog- 
nition in  high  society  at  the  hands  of  the  best  people,  posses- 
ses the  further  honor  of  being  great-grandmother  of  Viscount 
Savernake,  who  a  year  ago  married  Dolly  Tester,  a  well- 
known  London  prostitute. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Cust  is  another  specimen  of  ancient  female 
dignity  in  the  upper  circles.  It  is  at  her  rowdy  house  at 
Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
his  charming  set  carry  on  their  annual  buffoonery  during 
the  race  week  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  of  which 
his  royal  highness  is  the  august  commodore.  Old  enough 
to  be  the  grandmother  of  half  the  men  who  come  to  her 
house  and  make  fools  of  themselves,  one  would  expect  her 
to  discourage  such  unseemly  levity  in  her  presence,  if  not  to 
actually  forbid  it.  But  the  old  thing,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
to  like  it.  She  is  said  to  have  been  rather  rapid  going  in 
her  youth,  when  as  Miss  McDonald  she  married  a  brother 
of  Lord  Brownlow.  "What  is  bred  in  the  bone,"  etc.  A 
little  fun,  one  wouldn't  mind,  but  the  things  the  men  do  !  I 
have  already  told  you  of  one  or  two,  and  how,  last  year, 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Sir  Harry  Keppel  (Lord  Albemarle's 
brother),  a  man  close  on  eighty  years  old,  danced  the  can -can, 
dressed  as  a  French  woman  with  very  short  petticoats,  the 
poses  and  gestures  of  the  dance  receiving  full  justice  from 
the  octogenarian,  who  in  every  sense  is  a  fit  companion  for 
Mrs.  Cust.  This  year  (during  last  month  it  was)  the  yearly 
orgy  included  the  leading  in  by  "  Tummy"  of  a  donkey  with 
one  of  Mrs.  Cust's  best  silk  gowns.  All  of  these  choice  bits 
of  aristocratic  tom-foolery  are  supposed  to  be  for  Mrs.  Cust's 
own  amusement,  and  are  got  up  as  surprises  for  the  old 
dame.  But  in  reality  they  are  merely  to  please  "  Tummy," 
who  at  all  times,  whether  it  be  with  his  "banjo  on  his  knee," 
or  with  some  professional  beauty  within  his  arm  in  a  waltz, 
must  be  "recreated."  The  Duchess  of  Montrose  maybe 
mentioned  as  another  sample  of  degraded  age.  Her  horse- 
racing  and  jockeying  would  be  shameful  enough  in  a  young 
woman,  but  in  an  old  one  it  is  disgraceful.  There  are  many 
others,  but  these  will  suffice. 

It  is  pitiable  to  think  that  public  opinion  does  not  frown 
down  in  some  open  manner  on  these  aged  and  and  frisky 
harridans.  One  hears  a  good  deal  of  the  good  the  Queen 
does  in  discountenancing  and  keeping  in  check  the  fast  pro- 
clivities of  young  people.  She  should  turn  her  attention  to 
the  old.  Yet,  when  one  comes  to  think  about  it,  Victoria  her- 
self does  not  quite  come  up  to  the  mark.  What  with  her  Gillie 
admirations,  her  "Leaves  from  My  Journal,"  her  servants' 
balls  and  Highland  reels  at  Balmoral,  and  her  late  silliness 
over  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  it  doesn't  quite  befit  her  to 
throw  stones  at  any  of  her  ancient  and  frivolous  sisters 
beneath  her.  The  fact  is,  she  should  set  a  better  example 
herself,  and  not  give  a  loop-hole  for  anybody  to  have  a  shy 
at  her.  She  could  then,  with  consistent  severity,  put  down 
the  absurd  antics  of  Lady  Ailesbury,  Mrs.  Cust,  the  Duchess 
of  Montrose,  and  the  others  of  their  kind.  As  an  extreme 
Radical  of  my  acquaintance  said  in  my  hearing  once:  "It 
all  comes  of  having  a  bundle  of  old  petticoats  on  the  throne." 
I  don't  think  he  was  far  wrong.  But  if  the  said  "  old  bundle," 
etc.,  would  take  as  much  pleasure  in  crushing  the  unseemly  old 
ladies  of  rank,  as  she  does  in  resenting  the  natural  coquetries 
of  young  and  pretty  women  like  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West  and 
Mrs.  Langtry,  it  would  make  all  the  difference. 

London,  September  17,  18S5.  Cockaigne. 


It  was  at  the  close  of  a  very  warm  day  in  August,  and  a 
train  on  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad  was  crowded  with 
hot  and  tired  picnickers.  Every  seat  was  occupied,  and  tired 
mothers  were  holding  their  children  on  their  laps.  Avery 
fat  and  much  worn-out-looking  man  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  aisle,  fanning  himself  vigorously  with  the  cover  of  a  lunch- 
basket.  The  train  slacked  up  for  a  station,  and  the  brake- 
man  put  his  head  into  the  car,  and  shouted,  in  the  partly  in- 
terrogative manner  peculiar  to  his  class:  "  Wil-a-man-sctt ? 
Wil-a-man-sett  ?"  "Yes!"  roared  the  fat  man;  he  will,  if 
he  can  find  a  seat!  And  stay  there  till  he  hatches  some- 
thing!" The  passengers  laughed,  and  as  a  passenger  got 
out  at  Willimansett,  the  fat  man  found  a  seat. 


The  patron  saint  of  whist,  Hoyle,  was  bom  over  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
seven,  dying  in  Cavendish  Square,  London,  in  1769. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

1 1  is  said  that  General  Booth,  leader  of  the  Salvation  Army 
in  England,  has  invested  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  Western  lands  in  this  country. 

Prince  Foushiemi,  the  brother  of  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  is 
now  in  Paris.  He  is  making  a  tour  of  the  European  capitals 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  governmental  laws.  He  will 
return  to  Japan  by  way  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

The  Queen  of  Italy  is  having  a  magnificent  fan  painted 
for  her  by  an  Italian  artist.  It  is  painted  on  kid  leather  and 
represents  the  Queen  surrounded  by  the  Graces  and  other 
allegorical  figures,  with  the  genius  of  Italy  in  the  act  of  crown- 
ing her. 

Mr.  W.  C.  K.  Wilde  complains  that  people  mention  him 
only  as  the  brother  of  Oscar  Wilde — "  a  reflex  celebrity,"  he 
says,  "which,  while  it  is  one  of  my  proudest  privileges,  is  yet    I 
so  destructive  of  my  own  identity  that  it  has  become  comic- 
ally irritating." 

Miss  Mary  Anderson  appeared  as  Juliet  in  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  in  Dublin  the  other  night.  In  the  stabbing  scene  shi 
accidentally  inflicted  a  slight  wound  in  her  bosom.  Thi 
incident  created  a  sensation,  which  was  only  allayed  by  Miss 
Anderson's  appearance  before  the  curtain,  assuring  the  audi- 
ence that  the  wound  sustained  was  only  trifling. 

The  Pope  has  desired  the  Chapter  of  Franciscan  Monk 
to  suppress  the  numerous  breweries  belonging  to  that  orde 
in  Bavaria,  which  produce  the  famous  "Franziskanner  Brau, 
highly  esteemed  by  all  beer-drinkers  in  Germany.  Th 
personage  who  will  most  deeply  regret  (and  resent)  this  ste 
will  be  Prince  Bismarck,  who  was  a  large  consumer  of  thi 
particular  brew,  of  which  he  is  exceedingly  fond. 

A  shepherd  named  Thomas  Atwood  left  his  home,  nea 
Dover)  England,  at  an  early  hour  to  attend  to  his  flock.  No 
long  afterward  a  passing  traveler  noticed  himJeaning  agains 
the  fence,  while  his  dog  barked  violently  at  the  sheep  whic 
were  gathering  at  the  troughs  beside  him.  Presently  th 
dog  directed  the  attention  of  the  traveler  to  the  shepherc 
and  became  more  excited.  An  examination  showed  thatth 
shepherd  ipas  dead,  of  heart  disease. 

Professor  Turner,  who  fills  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  Edin 
burgh  University,  has  an  income  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
a  year  from  his  lectures,  and  his  position  is  there  considerec 
to  be  "the  most  valuable  of  the  kind  in  the  world."  Someo 
his  brother  professors  make  from  ten  thousand  to  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  His  official  duties  occupy  him 
about  an  hour  a  day  for  only  six  months  of  the  year,  the  olhe 
six  months  being  vacation.  But  Professor  Turner  has  [ 
confine  himself  to  University  work,  and  does  not  engage  i 
private  practice.  In  New  York,  the  medical  professors  d< 
pend  chiefly  upon  their  private  practice,  and  several  of  tha 
make  much  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Millbcker,  the  composer  of  the  "  Beggar  Student,"  hi 
ready  a  new  operetta  which  will  shortly  be  produced  at  Vie! 
na.  A  Berlin  reporter  who  recently  called  on  him  to  get  p; 
ticulars  regarding  his  methods  of  composing  found  him  rath 
reserved  on  that  point,  though  otherwise  communicativi 
The  famous  waltz  in  the  "  Beggar  Student "  occurred  to  hii 
while  taking  a  walk.  Millbcker  is  the  youngest  of  the  Vien- 
nese operetta  composers,  being  pnly  forty-three  years  of 
age.  Suppe  was  the  first  to  discover  his  talent,  and  secured 
him  a  place  as  conductor  at  the  Thalia  Theatre  at  Grax. 
From  1 869  to  18S3  he  occupied  a  similar  position  at  a  Vienna 
theatre,  for  which  he  wrote  incidental  music  for  no  fewer 
than  seventy  farces  and  burlesques.  He  has  written  eight 
operettas.     His  favorite  composer  is  Mozart. 

Jeanne  Loretta,  the  Belgian  girl  who  shot  her  lover, 
tached  to  the  Japanese  Embassy,  is,  says  a  Paris  correspom 
ent,  a  girl  of  really  dazzling  beauty.  She  is  tall  and  marv< 
ously  flexible  and  graceful  in  her  movements,  while  hi 
mouth,  in  smallness  and  perfection  of  outline,  is  simpl 
adorable.  Her  big,  deep,  blue  eyes,  moistened  with  tear 
are  shaded  with  long,  heavy  lashes,  and  her  magnifio 
wealth  of  bright  chestnut  hair,  just  verging  on  blonde,  is 
heightened  by  a  tinge  of  complexion  and  a  freshness  of  feat- 
ure that  neither  pain  nor  prison  could  entirely  dissipate.  All 
this  charming  ensemble  gives  one  the  impression  left  by  one 
of  Rubens's  sweetest  pictures.  The  accused  was  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  light  kerchief  crossed  over  her  shoulders, 
large  felt  hat  adorned  with  mauve  plume,  quite  coquettisl 
set,  lent  her  the  attraction  of  a  Flemish  Diana  Vernon  or 
one  of  the  heroines  of  Octave  Feuillet. 

There  is  a  funny  little  complication  among  four  talentf 
women.     They  are  Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  the  actress  ;  Mj 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  the  singer;  Mrs.  Jennie  June  Crolj 
the  writer,  and  Miss  Janet  Gilder,  editor  of  the  Critic.    Thflf 
has  long  existed  a  close  intimacy  between  Miss  Ward  , 
Mrs.  Croly,  while  the  friendship  between   Miss  Gilder  1 
Miss  Kellogg  is  almost  phenomenal  in  its  ardor.    Miss  Wao 
contemplates  a  professional  tour  of  this  country.    Mrs.  Crf 
has  lately  been  with  her  in  Europe.     Nobody  familiar 
their  relations,  and  the  old-time  methods  of  advertising  t 
recourse  to  startling  fiction,  was  at  all   astonished  by  r 
story  which   came  across  the  ocean  about  Miss  Ward  1 
rapturing  the  King  of  New  Zealand,  who  thereupon  wisha 
to  marry  her,  and  offered  to  kill  all  his  present  wives  if  sht| 
would  but  smile  upon  him.     Considering  that  Miss  Ward  111 
something  like  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  the  taste  of  the  monj 
arch  may  well  be  criticised,  but  the  tale  was  in  itself  admirr 
ble  as  a  striking  example  o£  that  kind  of  work.      Ab~ 
the  same  time  there  came  from  the  opposite  direction  a  f 
ulous  account  of  Miss    Kellogg  singing  to  audiences  of  cow 
boys,  ranchmen,  and  scouts  away  out  West,  and  so  delight) 
ing  them  that  their  antics  of  adulation   were  stranger  thai 
those  of  New  Zealand's  king.     Miss  Gilder  is  now  ridiculil 
Mrs.   Croly's  story.     Mrs.  Croly  retaliates  by  asking  if  thi 
narrative  of  the  veteran  prima  donna's  adventure  is  intended 
for  wild  Western  humor,  and  all  we  lack  to  turn  the  fair 
into  a  tragedy  is  to  let  Miss  Ward   and    Miss   Kellogg] 
their  hands  into  each  other's  hair.     The  four  women  po 
so  much  and  diversified  talent  that  any  conflict  of  thi  ii 
bound  to  be  unique. 
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CHAT    FROM    THE    COULISSES. 

«•■ 

"Parisina"  gossips  of  Actors  and  Plays  in  Paris. 

I  hope  you  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  exaggerated 
ports  of  Sarah  Bernhardt's  accident.     She  fell  down  stairs 
[d  cut  her  face  a  little,  but  the  injury  was  so  slight  that  it 
:pt  her  in  her  room  only  a  day  or  two,  and  nothing  but  a 
in-deep  scar  remains  to  remind  us  of  the  tragedy   which 
ight  have  robbed  us  of  the  diaphanous  goddess — but  didn't. 
)  the  dramatic  season  will  not  be  deprived  of  its  chief  at- 
iction  this  year.      For,  whatever  nonsense  may  be  written 
the  contrary,  Sarah  is  still  the  undisputed  and  indisputa- 
e  Queen  of  the  Footlights,  and  if  she  were  to  leave  the 
nards,  it  would  take  a  good  many  Jane  Hadings  and  Blanche 
arsons  to  console  us.    Some  of  the  critics,  greatly  influenced 
■r  the  good  dinners  of  Jane's  husband,  M.  Koning,  have  for 
e  last  year  or  so  been  trying  their  hardest  to  persuade  us 
at  Hading  is  not  only  the  legitimate  successor  of  Sarah, 
it  actually  her  rival.      As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is  no  more 
be  compared  to  her  than  the  moon  is  to  be  likened  to  the 
n.      She   is  a  very  charming  actress — good  in  domestic 
-am a,  and  dainty   enough   in   an   operetta  (you   know,  of 
iurse,  she  began  her  career  as  an  exponent  of  Lecocq,  and 
ily  took  to  comedy  as  a  genteel  after-thought),  but  there's 
e  end  of  it.     She  could  not  attempt  the  tragic  or  the  his- 
ric,  and  no  amount  of  prettiness  will  atone  for  the  want  of 
awer,  such  as  Sarah  shows  in  "  Theodora"  or  "  Fedora." 
Happy  Sarah  !     Her  genius  is  independent  of  good  looks, 
lie  never  was  a  professional  beauty,  and  even  if  she  were  to 
jsethe  magic  fascination  of  her  unclassic  face,  she  would 
ill  be  wonderful — she  would  still  have  her  dreamy  eyes  and 
j:r  "  voice  of  "gold" — for  golden  it  will,  I  suppose,  remain  to 
je  end  of  her  days.     A  little  powder  and  paint  will  soon  re- 
love  all  trace  of  far  more  dreadful  scars  than  that  left  on  her 
.ce  after  her  trouble.     But  a  scar  on  Hading's  cheek  would 
{most  be  fatal  to  her  attractions.     She  has  not  the  divine 
j«ark,  though  it  is  possible  she  may  have  a  very  good  imita- 
m  of  it. 

i  Sarah  is  preparing  to  dazzle  and  amaze  us  this  winter  in 
[veral  of  Hugo's  plays,  among  them  "  Marian  Delorme" — 
r  which  she  is  curiously  well  suited — and  "  Marie  Tudor," 
Jaose  ruff  at  least  will  become  her  slender  throat  most^hor- 
.ighly.  If  the  executors  of  the  poet  see  no  objection  (and 
I  ere  is  no  reason  to  fear  they  will),  she  will  play  Marian 
,»out  Christmas.  Before  then  we  shall  have  applauded  her 
I  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  and  the  Byzantine  Empress  once 
jore.  In  the  spring  it  is  first  on  the  cards.  She  may  per- 
ade  M.  Duquesnel  to  "  mount  "  a  new  drama  in  verse  by 
,:rold  flame — who  treated  her  so  scurvily — Jean  Richepin. 
jut  you  may  take  it  for  granted  Richepin  will  not  make  an 
I  s  of  himself,  as  he  did  in  "  Nana  Sahib,"  by  playing  a  part 
►  his  own  drama.  He  has  forsaken  the  glitter  and  gauds  of 
;  e  green-room  for  the  serener  delights  of  his  own  fireside  and 
e  companionship  of  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  Besides,  has 
:  )t  Sarah  long  ago  given  him  the  go-by,  and  thrown  her 
>uidkerchief  to  his  comrade,  Gamier  ?  And  then  M.  Damala 
i  ight  have  a  word  to  say  in  the  matter,  if  Richepin — the 
lonine — tried  to  revive  old  associations.  Since  he  and  Sarah 
five  been  negotiating  the  business  details  of  the  divorce  they 
emed  to  hanker  after,  they  have  grown  quite  friendly — some 
M  more  than  friendly — and  it  is  not  without  the  bounds  of 
I  >ssibility  that  we  may  yet  see  the  Bernhardt-Damala  menage 
j  -united.  The  French  law,  which  insists  that  previous  to  a 
:paration  or  divorce  the  contending  parties  shall  meet  to- 
other in  the  judge's  private  room,  has  a  great  deal  of  good 
I  it;  many  a  conjugal  wound  maybe  healed,  and  many  a 
osened  knot  be  tied  up  once  more,  if  opportunity  be  al- 
wed  for  "  making  up." 

We  are  threatened  with  a  bitter  disappointment.  On  dit 
at  Patti,  with  her  usual  capriousness,  will  after  all  refuse  to 
:  the  "star"  of  MM.  Ritt  and  Gaillard's  Italian  opera 
I 'heme  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  If  this  be  true,  I  am 
'raid  the  whole  venture  will  be  a  failure,  and  we  shall  prob- 
[)ly  find  the  young  management,  which  began  so  promising- 
, "  smashed"  all  to  pieces.  The  death  of  his  wife— a  charm- 
g  and  much-respected  lady — seems  to  have  deprived 
aillard  of  half  the  energy  he  threw  into  his  venture  at  the 
itset.  He  has  had  many  disillusions  already.  He  has 
arned  by  costly  experience  that  talent  and  money  alone  will 
)t  suffice  to  keep  up  an  opera  house  without  "  stars."  And 
ars  are  expensive  luxuries — growing  more  and  more  expen- 
[ve,  in  common  with  other  luxuries,  as  time  goes  on,  content 
'ith  nothing  less  than  all  the  glory  and  half  the  profits.  Men 
ngers,  though  they  be  Maurels  and  Gayarres,  will  not 
[draw"  for  long,  unless  they  are  seconded  by  Pattis  and 
■  ilssons.  The  grace  of  Rosita  Mauri  keeps  the  subscribers 
,  ithful  to  the  opera;  but,  after  all,  the  most  accomplished 
jrouetting  will  pall,  and  an  opera  house,  albeit  an  "  Acade- 
.  Je  de  Danse,"  at  the  same  time  depends  less  on  pretty  an- 
.es  than  on  faultless  singing. 

;  Second-rate  talent,  or  talent  not  of  the  highest  order,  does 
\  ell  enough  at  the  Opera  Comique,  which  is  comparatively 
i  small  house,  and  where — though  it  sounds  paradoxical — 
;  le  audience  is  more  critical  and  music-loving  than  fashion- 
ble  and  dilettant.  Mile.  Isaac  was  a  celebrity  while  she 
as  with  Carvalho,  and  now  that  she  has  returned  to  him 
le  may  rank  as  a  celebrity  again.  No  sooner,  however,  did 
.  le,  tempted  by  gold,  foolishly  try  her  luck  in  grand  opera  at 
,  te  palace  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  than  she  found 
.erselfat  sea,  despite  her  sculpturesque  form  and  face,  and 
'  er  songs  were  wasted  on  deafness  and  empty  fautetdls  d'or- 
.  \estre.  Had  Marie  Van  Zandt  been  equally  silly,  her  "iau- 
(2tte"  voice  would  have  gone  down  ten  per  cent,  in  value 
•r  the  impresario,  and  her  rivals  need  not  have  been  at  the 
ains  of  demolishing  her  private  reputation. 
"Germinal,"  adapted  from  Zola's  startling  novel  by  the  in- 
stable Busnach,  is  likely  to  be  a  phenomenal  success  when- 
e'er it  is  put  on  the  stage.  There  is  all  the  stuff  of  a  sensa- 
,  onal  drama  in  the  book,  and  the  adapter's  task  has  chiefly 
een  one  of  selection.  The  characters  stand  out  from  their 
^al-black  Le  Voreux  background  with  well-nigh  as  much 
ilief  as  the  sinister  types  drawn  with  such  horrible  power  by 
Eugene  Sue  in  the  "  Mysteries  of  Paris  "  or  the  "  Wandering 
ew."  La  Mahendi  is  a  character  as  tragic  in  her  way  as 
nything  in  Victor  Hugo  or  Shakespeare.  The  melancholy 
ives  of  Catherine  and  Mouret  have  a  nightmare  fascination 
bout  them,  and,  by  taking  out  a  little  of  the  more  obscene 


details,  the  story  has  been  made  quite  presentable  as  well  as 
sensational. 

The  Ambigu  has  seen  strange  ups  and  downs  within  the 
last  decade,  especially  downs,  and  seems  to  have  a  hard  fight 
of  it  to  hold  its  own.     But  this  winter  the  tide  will  probably  : 
take   the   management   on   to   fortune.      M,   Paul    Milliet's 
adaptation  of  "  The  Silver  King  "  is  promised,  and  can  hardly  ' 
fail  to  be  a  hit.     And  if  against  all  expectations  the  play  which  , 
ran  seven  hundred  and  fifty  nights  in  English  at  the  London 
Princess's  should  fall  flat  in  its  French  dress,  M.  Rochard  ! 
has  half  a  dozen  other  attractions  in  reserve,  among  them 
two  melodramas  by  the  veteran  D'Ennery,  entitled  "  Martyr" 
and  "  Bernard  1' Assassin."     Both  are  admirably  calculated  i 
to  suit  the  rough-and-ready  taste  of  the  Ambigu  audience. 
They  are  founded  on  two  successful  feuilletons,  and  abound 
in  mystery,  intrigue,  and  crime  of  the  gloomiest  and  most 
heart-rending  description. 

The  Opera  Comique  will  chiefly  rely  on  Gaston  Salveyre's 
"Egmont,"  which,  with  possibly  "Lohengrin"  (in  French) 
and  the  rich,  charming  voice  of  Victor  Maurel,  ought  to  bring 
crowds  to  M.  Carvalho's  theatre.  Salveyre  has  been  rather 
in  the  shade  of  late.  After  leaping  from  obscurity  and  the 
miserable  life  of  a  franc-a-day  second  fiddle  into  blazing  no- 
toriety by  the  production  of  his  "  Bravo"  ten  years  since,  he 
has  been  half  forgotten.  His  "Richard  III."  still  begs  a  hear- 
ing in  Paris,  and  even  "  Egmont"  was  "  declined,  with 
thanks,"  by  the  Grand  Opera  before  it  was  taken  in  at  the 
Opera  Comique.  Talking  of  this,  "Lakme"  without  Van 
Zandt  was  revived  by  M.  Carvalho,  with  Mile.  Simonnet,  a 
debutante,  in  the  title-part,  and  proved  a  dismal  failure.  Poor 
little  Van  Zandt!  How  she  must  have  regretted  the  pretty 
caprices  which  drew  down  upon  her  the  vials  of  her  rivals' 
wrath — and  how  we  all  regret  the  harshness  with  which  a 
moment  of  weakness  was  resented  by  Paris.  Mile.  Simon- 
net  may  perhaps  do  very  well  in  some  part  about  which  so 
many  pleasant  memories  do  not  hang. 

"  Le    Cio,"  Massenet's   latest,    Paladhille's  "  Patrie,"  and 
the  rather  problematic  Italian  opera  venture,  are  to  be  MM. 
Ritt  and  Gaillard's  trump  cards  this  season.    I  am  very  skep- 
tical of  the  success  of  Massenet's  opera.     The  composer  is, 
like  Gounod,  "  played  out,"  and  far  sooner — having  no  such 
glorious  past  to  look  back  upon.     His  music  is  becoming 
either  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing,  or  morbidness  and 
sugared   water.       The  entrechats   and  pointilles  of  Rosita  i 
Mauri  will  be  needed  to  save  the  work,  I  fancy. 
And  who  is  to  make  up  to  us  and  to  the  Varietes  for  the  j 
j  loss  of  Judic?     When  we  have  dined  at  a  "cabaret"  on  the 
I  Boulevard    Montmartre,  and  the  remembrance   of  "Babet 
*  and  Cadet,"  or  "  Pee-wit,"  comes  over  us,  and  we  long  for 
1  the  charm  and  winning  ways  of  an  absent  diva,  I  expect  we 
I  shall  turn  our  backs  on  the  old  Doric  portico  which  we  used 
t  to  enter  so  eagerly,  so  certain  of  getting  our  money's  worth 
'•■  in  pleasant  sensations,  graceful   sights,  and  sweet  sounds. 
j  It  makes  one  feel  quite  jealous  of  America  to  think  that  for 
I  its  sake  our  favorite  has  abandoned  us.     Of  course,  the  great 
|  prima  donnas  have  to  go  away — we  expect  it ;  they  belong  to 
j  the  world  at  large,  and  have  no  nationality,  as  it  were.     Per- 
j  haps  we  enjoy  the  singing  of  Patti  and  Nilsson  all  the  more 
when  they  return  to  us  from  across  the  seas  rich  in  gold  and 
I  honors.     But  it  is  different  with  such  a  one  as  Judic,  who  is 
j  Parisian-born  and  bred,  and  she  belongs  entirely  and  exclu- 
,  sively  to  us. 

Before  she  sailed  in  the  America,  all  her  costumes  were 
exhibited  at  Mme.  Rodrigues',  who  made  the  lot — the  simple 
boarding-school   frocks    of  Mile.    Nitouche,  the   coquettish 
costumes  of  Niniche,  the  splendid  raiment  of  the  Femme  in 
"  Papa,''  the  gorgeous  court-robes  of  the  Grande  Duchesse,  the 
dainty  gowns  of  La  Rousotte,  and  the  picturesque  garbs  of 
La  Mascotte  and  La  Perichole.     Happy  American  ladies ! 
What,  a  godsend  from  the  Olympian  couturiere  /    We  only 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  mounted  on  dress  stands, 
or  hanging  limp  over  chair-backs ;  the  bodies,  high  and  low, 
made  to  imprison  the  charms  of  Judids  bust,  were  so  many 
empty  shells  and  dry  husks.     Yet  how  we  Parisians  buzzed 
about  them  like  bees  upon  honey,  peeping  at  this,  handling 
that  with  awe,  noting  the  fall  of  draperies,  criticising  harmo- 
nies, admiring  embroidery  that  had  taken  months  to  execute, 
I  exclaiming  over  the  beauty  of  the  materials,  and  all  the  while 
i  trying  to  imagine  our  favorite  decked  out  in  all  this  bravery, 
j  which,  so  great  is   her   personal  fascination,  would   hardly 
make  her  appear  more  delightful  in  our  eyes  than  she  has 
appeared  a  score  of  times  in  far  more  simple  attire.     We 
I  shall   miss,  also,  the   operetta  at  the   Renaissance,  having 
J  comedy — enough   and   to   spare — at   other  houses ;  ■  at  the 
''  Vaudeville,  for  instance.     Some  time  in  November  Sardou 
[  will  bring  out  a  new  piece  there,  the  title  of  which,  with  his 
love  of  reticence,  he  has  kept  dark.     But  he  has  not  been 
able  to  conceal  that  it  is  in  his  "old  manner,"  not  after  the 
pattern  of  "  Patrie "  or  u  Theodora  "  in  the  least;  a  Parisian 
comedy,  with  no  scenic  effects,  for  which  Felix  will  have  to 
imagine  a  series  of  fashionable  toilets  to  be  worn  by  Mile. 
Brandis  and  Aimee  Tenandier,  who  will  make   her   debut 
'.  in  it.     The  great  attraction  of  the   coming   winter  at  the 
1  Gymnase  will  be  the  "  Comtesse  Sarah,"  arranged  for  the 
I  stage  by  the  author,  whose   success  with  "  Le    Maitre  des 
Forges,"  both  here  and  elsewhere,  has  placed  him  on  the  top  of 
I  the  tree.     But  Koning,  wary  man,  prefers  not  to  ride  even 
|  such  a  success  as  Ohnet's  too  hard,  so  one  or  two  comedies  of 
'  lower  pretensions,  with  other  things,  are  down  on  the  pro- 
gramme to  begin  with. 

Marais  is  not  one  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,  and 
manages  to  get  himself  talked  about  a  good  deal  one  way 
and  another.  After  his  triumphs  at  the  Gymnase  and  else- 
where, he  thought  it  high  time  that  his  talent  should  obtain 
for  him  official  recognition,  as  it  were,  and  he  longed  to 
"strut  and  fret "  upon  the  stage  of  the  Francois.  It  was 
even  whispered  that  a  brilliant  marriage  (you  know  his  first 
wife  was  that  poor  Helene  Petit  who  performed  Gervaise  in 
"  L'Assomoir  ")  depended  on  his  becoming  a  societaire  in  a 
I  given  number  of  months.  Well,  he  was  engaged  as  apension- 
\  aire,  which  is  the  first  stage  towards  a  societaireship,  though 
,  he  had  no  idea  of  playing  second  fiddle.  So,  when  he  found 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  his  debut  in  a  play  of  his 
own  choice  (and  perhaps  by  this  time  the  marriage  had 
missed  fire,  but  of  this  I  cannot  speak  positively)  he  sent  in 
his  resignation,  which,  considering  all  things,  the  council  was 
very  liberal  in  accepting  without  the  payment  of  the  usual 
fine.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Marais  acted  wisely  when  he 
retired  from   the  Francois,  without  having  so  much  as  made 


his  bow  to  the  audience,  so  many  and  better  actors  have 
been  swamped  there  before  now. 

Alexandre  Dumas  is  at  work  on  a  comedy  which  he  in- 
tends for  the  Theatre  Francois,  being  well  pleased  with  the 
success  of  "  Denise."  Before  this  can  be  ready,  however, 
half  a  dozen  premieres  will  have  taken  place,  and  half  a  dozen 
plays  gained,  or  failed  to  gain,  the  suffrage  of  the  public. 
"  Hamlet "  is  also  down  on  the  list,  and  "  Macbeth  "  is  also 
being  enacted  at  the  Odeon  by  Paul  Mounet,  a  poor  thane, 
by  the  way,  and  by  Mile.  Rousseil — a  tragedienne  out  of  em- 
ploy for  sometime — who  is  a  fairly  good  Lady  Macbeth.  It 
is  amusing  to  read  the  dramatic  criticisms  whenever  a  play 
of  Will  Shakespeare's  is  performed  in  Paris.  They  are  so 
kindly  indulgent  in  their  remarks,  and  they  point  out  the 
beauties  with  such  good-natured  impartiality  that  one  feels 
quite  flattered.  If  English  journalists  were  to  talk  so  of 
Moliere — heavens  !  what  would  their  feelings  be  !  The  fact 
is,  the  French  are  woefully  ignorant  of  Shakespeare.  A 
short  time  since  I  was  called  upon  by  an  otherwise  fairly  in- 
formed woman,  to  give  her  an  idea  of  the  plot  of  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet";  and  I  remember  once  hearing  a  gentleman  (I 
believe  he  had  passed  his  examination  of  bachelier-es-lettres) 
exclaim,  on  returning  from  a  representation  of  "  Macbeth" 
by  Salvini,  "  Oh,  it's  the  stupidest  of  plays ! "  (Cest  bete, 
bete!)  Parisina. 

Paris.  September  18,  18S5. 


A  Rose-leaf. 
A  rose-leaf  on  the  snowy  deck, 

The'light  wind  whirling  it  astern; 
Nothing  the  wind  could  know  or  reck ; 

Why  did  the  King's  eyes  thither  turn  ? 

'  The  Queen  has  walked  here!  "  hoarse  he  cried. 

The  courtiers,  stunned,  turned  red,  turned  white; 
No  use  if  they  had  stammered,  lied : 
Aghast,  they  fled  his  angry  sight. 

Kings'  wives  die  quick  when  kings  go  mad ; 

To  death,  how  beauteous,  brave,  she  goes! 
What  if  the  King  knew,  now,  she  had 

Shut  in  her  hand  a  little  rose? 

And  men  die  quick  when  kings  have  said : 

Bleeding,  dishonored,  flung  apart 
In  outcast  field  a  man  lies  dead 

With  rose-leaves  warm  upon  his  heart! 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson  in  October  Outing. 


The  city  of  London  is  the  most  wonderful  place  in  the 
whole  world  (says  the  London  Free  Press),  and  its  frequent- 
ers the  most  wonderful  people.  It  is  the  smallest  of  cities, 
but  the  most  valuable.  It  has  an  area  of  one  square  mile, 
but  that  one  square  mile  produces  a  rental  of  four  million 
pounds  per  annum,  and  its  inhabitants  pay  one-seventh  of 
the  general  rates  of  the  whole  metropolis,  which  has  an  area 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles.  Land  is  now  some- 
times sold  in  the  country  at  about  ten  pounds  per  acre,  which 
is  equal  to  one-half  penny  per  square  yard.  It  has  been  sold 
in  the  city  at  six  hundred  and  forty  pounds  per  square  yard, 
which  is  equal  to  over  three  million  pounds  per  acre.  In 
other  words,  the  price  of  a  square  yard  of  land  in  Lombard 
Street  has  realized  a  sum  that  would  purchase  a  nice  little 
freehold  estate  in  Berkshire  of  not  less  than  sixty-four  acres. 
It  is  calculated  that  ten  thousand  people  enter  the  city  daily, 
Sundays  excepted,  in  hope  of  making  money  without  "toil- 
ing or  spinning." 

Sea-water  has  been  converted  into  a  beverage.  A  little 
citric  acid  or  citrate  of  silver  is  added  to  the  briny  liquid, 
chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated,  and  a  harmless  mineral  wa- 
ter is  produced.  An  ounce  of  citrate  renders  a  half-pint  of 
water  drinkable.  Seven  ounces  would  furnish  a  shipwrecked 
man  with  water  for  a  week.  The  question  is  how  to  secure 
the  citrate  to  the  shipwrecked  man.  It  is  recommended  that 
those  who  go  to  sea  carry  with  them  a  bottle  of  citrate  pro- 
tected by  an  India  rubber  covering,  or  that  such  bottles 
should  be  furnished  in  life-preservers.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  the  people  about  to  be  shipwrecked  must  not  leave 
the  life-preservers  behind.  If,  with  presence  of  mind,  they 
remember  to  take  them,  all  the  agonies  of  thirst  portrayed  in 
nautical  stories  may  remain  unrealized  fiction. 


An  American  gentleman,  who  has  been  spending  the  sea- 
son in  London,  says  that  Mrs.  Mackay  gave  there  a  series  of 
dinner-parties  which  were  noted  as  among  the  most  elegant 
and  tasteful  entertainments  of  the  hour.  One  of  them  was 
afterward  designated  as  the  rose  dinner.  The  table  was 
transformed  into  a  bed  of  roses,  with  just  margin  enough 
left  for  the  plates  and  glasses  of  the  guests.  The  flowers 
were  alt  half  blown,  and  of  a  delicate  pale  pink.  Light  was 
supplied  by  wax  candles  placed  in  large  silver  candelabra, 
each  candle  rising  out  of  the  heart  of  a  rose.  The  menus 
were  painted  upon  pale  pink  satin. 


The  late  Mr.  Calverley  (says  a  recent  essayist)  has  told  us 
that  those  who  smoke  tobacco  grow  brainless  as  chimpanzees 
and  nerveless  as  lizards,  and  that  most  of  them  go  mad  and 
beat  their  wives,  and  plunge,  after  shocking  lives,  razors  and 
carving-knives  into  their  gizzards.  On  the  other  hand,  two 
German  savants,  after  minute  and  exhaustive  investigation 
by  the  most  approved  scientific  methods,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  smoking  is  nothing  at  all  except  watching  the 
smoke.  Between  these  conflicting  views — the  view  of  poetry 
and  the  view  of  science — the  ordinary  smoker  will  probably 
be  able  to  steer  without  difficulty. 


The  Legation  at  Pekin  must  be  a  perfect  bugbear  at  the 
English  foreign  office.  It  has  been  vacant  three  times  in  the 
last  three  years,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  occu- 
pant has  only  increased  as  time  has  gone  on.  The  members 
of  the  diplomatic  service  who  are  entitled  to  it  by  promotion 
fight  shy  of  the  exile.  "  Better  three  or  four  thousand  a  year 
at  Berne,  Stockholm,  Brussels,  or  The  Hague  than  five  or 
six  thousand  in  the  capital  of  Cathay,"  is  their  rendering  of  a 
well-known  line  of  the  Laureate. 


After  October  1st,  those  who  desire  to  marry  in  any  part 
of  Pennsylvania  will  be  compelled  to  answer,  under  oath, 
'  nineteen  questions,  all  of  them  important. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

An  English  judge  luzs  recently  decided  tltat  "  there  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  t/ie  recipient."  Tluatrical  managers  wJto  have  plays  sent  to  Hum  for 
consideration,  and  publishers  to  wltom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts,  are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  law,  as  laid  down 
by  t/tis  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  tlu  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  fonvarded  them  witltout  solicitation.  The  "  A  rgonaut  " 
will  return  all  unavailable  JfSS.  w/wn  tlu  address  is  specified  and  stamp  sare 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  tliose  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  tltat  we 
are  not  responsible  for  tlu  prescrz-ation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne's  new  dramatic  poem  will  be  ready  at 
Christmas. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Howells  has  agreed 
to  write  for  Harper's  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  that  he  is  not 
restricted  to  writing  for  that  periodical  only. 

There  was  never  a  time  in  the  publishing  business,  says  an  expert, 
when  proffers  of  manuscript  from  women  were  so  numerous.  Society 
belles  seem  all  at  once  to  have  caught  the  fever  of  authorship. 

The  biography  of  the  late  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  will  be  written 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  associate  editor  of  the  Christian  Union, 
according  to  the  desire  expressed  by  Mrs.  Jackson  shortly  before  her 
death. 

The  story  which  Mr.  Howells  has  contributed  to  the  coming  volume 
of  St.  Nicholas  relates  the  remarkable  things  that  happen  in  conse- 
quence of  a  little  girl's  wish  that  Christmas  should  come  every  day  in 
the  year. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette's  ridiculous  attack  on  the  Standard  for  favor- 
ably noticing  Burton's  unexpurgated  edition  of  the  "Arabian  Nights" 
provokes  only  amusement.  The  limited  issue  and  high  price  of  the 
work  are  practically  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Grant  .Alien  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  English  writers, 
though  perhaps  not  the  most  interesting.  Under  his  own  name  he 
treats  scientific  subjects;  as  a  writer  of  terrifying  short  stories  he  is 
' '  Arbuthnot  Wilson  " ;-  as  the  author  of  three-volume  novels  he  is  "  Cecil 
Power." 

A  Draconian  law  of  the  Atlantic  forbids  abbreviations.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  in  some  fine  writing  upon  a  musical  subject,  where  Beetho- 
ven's Fifth  Mass  was  mentioned,  the  compositor  had  the  law  before  his 
eyes,  and  set  up  in  the  Atlantic's  impeccant  pages  astonishing  refer- 
ence to  Beethoven's  Fifth  Massachusetts  ! 

Mr.  Gosse's  enthusiastic  article  about  Mr.  Howells,  recently  printed 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  is  coldly  set  down  by  the  Whitehall  Review 
as  "  a  couple  of  columns  of  hysterical  nonsense."  "If,"  adds  the 
Revieio,  "we  could  invoke  the  shade  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  we 
should  feel  inclined  to  apologize  to  that  august  spirit  for  the  fact  that 
any  Englishman  could  be  found  who  desired  or  was  allowed  to  apply  in 
any  organ  of  information  the  words  '  a  great  American  novel '  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Howells." 

At  the  seat  of  Sir  T.  D.  Acland  there  is  a  secret  entrance  into  a  pri- 
vate library  through  a  sham  bookcase,  the  books  having  some  ingen- 
iously devised  titles,  thus:  "Friends'  Right  of  Entrance,"  "Trap  on 
Fictitious  Entries,"  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Partitions,"  "Pleas  in 
Vindication  of  Solitary  Cells,  by  a  Bachelor  of  the  Inner  Temple," 
"  Millington  on  Covered  Ways,"  "Noah's  Log-Book,"  and  "Snugs 
the  Word,  by  a  Clerk  of  the  Closet"  The  titles  near  the  hinges  are: 
"Squeak on  Opening,"  "  Bang  on  Shutting,"  and  "  Hinge's  Oratioas." 
The  members  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  have  also  exer- 
cised their  wits  on  this  subject  The  door  from  the  staircase  into  the 
library  is  masked  by  blank  book-racks  to  range  with  the  other  cases, 
the  letterings  presenting  a  series  of  jokes;  for  example:  "Creak  on 
Patent  Hinges  "  is  in  its  proper  position,  and  so  are  "  Handle  on  the 
Art  of  Turning,"  and  the  "Rape  of  the  Lock";  and  there  are  six 
goodly  volumes  of  "  Rien  de  Tout,"  the  only  words  of  truth  among 
them. 

During  the  past  summer  (says  the  Book  Buyer  J  there  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  London  newspapers  a  series  of  remarkable  ar- 
ticles on  the  Panama  Canal  that  cast  a  flood  of  light  on  the  financial 
and  diplomatic  methods  of  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  associates.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  effect  on  public  opinion  produced  by 
these  publications,  and  no  one  who  read  the  articles  could  for  one  mo- 
ment doubt  the  sincerity  or  honesty  of  purpose  of  the  author,  who  dis- 
played a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  concerning  the  promotion  of  the 
vast  enterprise,  from  its  inception  down  to  the  present  day.  The  author 
of  these  exceedingly  able  articles  is  Dr.  J.  C.  Rodrigues,  formerly  a  res- 
ident of  New  York,  who  accompanied  Count  de  Lesseps  to  Panama 
when  that  distinguished  diplomate,  followed  by  his  suite  of  engineers  and 
newspaper  correspondents,  visited  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  the  ceremony  of  "inaugurating  the  work"  on  the  inter- 
oceanic  canal.  Being  a  graphic  writer  and  a  man  accustomed  to  speak 
and  write  the  truth,  Dr.  Rodrigues  gave  great  offense  to  some  of  the 
promoters  of  the  enterprise  by  describing,  in  letters  which  were  printed 
in  a  New  York  newspaper,  exactly  what  he  had  seen.  The  author,  it  is 
understood,  will  soon  republish  the  articles  in  book  form,  and  the  pub- 
lic is  thus  promised  a  consecutive  and  concise  history  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  from  the  first  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  its  construction,  by 
Antonio  Galvao,  in  the  year  1550,  down  to  the  present  lime. 


New  Books. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  of  New  York,  have  issued  in  their  "Handy 
Series,"  "  The  Flower  of  Doom  and  Other  Stories,"  by  M.  Betham- 
Edwards,  and  "The  Luck  of  the  Darrells,"  a  novel  by  James  Payn; 
and  in  their  "  Franklin  Square  Library'."  "  I"  Sunny  Lands:  Out-Door 
Life  in  Nassau  and  Cuba,"  by  William  Drysdale.  They  are  for  sale  by 
the  newsdealers ;  price,  25  cents  each. 

"The  Will,"  one  of  the  best  novels  from  the  pen  of  Ernst  Eckstein, 
the  author  of  "Quintus  Claudius,"  has  been  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Clara  Bell  and  published  in  two  three-hundred-and-fifty  page 
volumes  by  William  S.  Gottsberger,  of  New  York.  The  translator's 
work  seems  to  be  well  done,  and  the  story  is  among  the  best  of  the 
modern  school  of  German  novels.  For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  & 
Co. ;  price,  50  cents  per  volume. 

Bret  Harte's  latest  story,  "Maruja,"  which  has  been  appearing  in 
Harpers  Weekly,  has  been  published  in  a  handy  little  volume  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  The  story  does  not  evince  the 
same  vigor  and  originality  of  conception  that  distinguished  the  author's 
earlier  work,  but  the  style  is  the  same,  light  and  graceful,  but  the  han- 
dling of  the  plot  is  weak.  It  will  serve  admirably  to  pass  an  idle  hour 
or  two.     It  is  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  $1. 

The  series  of  stories  by  "  Ivory  Black  "  which  have  appeared  during 
the  past  year  in  the  Century  have  been  published  in -a  neat  little  volume 
bearing  the  title  "  Color  Studies,"  and  the  name  of  the  author,  Thomas 
A.  Janvier,  now  appears  on  the  title  page.  The  stories  are  four  in  num- 
ber, "  Rose  Madder,"  "  Jauned'Antimoine,"  "Orpiment  and  Gamboge," 
and  "  Roberson's  Medium,"  and  are  pervaded  with  a  flavor  of  Bohemi- 
anism  as  charming  as  it  is  novel  to  the  outside  world.  The  book  is 
published  by  Charles  Scribners  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L. 
Bancroft  &  Co.;  price,  $1. 

John  Vance  Cheney,  a  Californian  who  is  well  known  through  his 
dainty  bits  of  verse  in  the  magazines,  has  written  a  novel  called  "  The 
Old  Doctor:  A  Romance  of  Queer  Village."  It  is  a  strange,  almost 
weird,  story  dealing  with  a  psychological  subject,  the  heroine  being  a 
young  girl  who  is  subject  to  trances  in  which  she  evinces  wonderful 
clairvoyant  powers.  The  persons  of  the  story  are  all  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic and  their  traits  are  strongly  developed.  Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co.;  price, 
50  cents. 

"  The  Boy's  Book  of  Battle  Lyrics,"  by  Thomas  Dunn  English,  is  a 
handsome  volume  containing  a  collection  of  "metrical  narratives  "  il- 
lustrating some  notable  events  in  the  history  of  our  country  from   the 


colonial  period  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  secession.  The  author's 
original  intention  was  to  do  into  verse  all  the  important  events  of  Amer- 
ican history,  but  as  this  would  make  too  bulky  a  volume,  the  work  has 
been  curtailed  to  twenty-four  lengthy  poems,  each  introduced  by  a  con- 
cise historical  note,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  of  persons 
and  places.  Published  by  Harper  &  Bros,,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A 
L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

Professor  Arminius  Vambery,  of  Buda  Pesth  University,  a  zealous 
Russophobe  (if  such  a  term  be  allowable)  has  corrected  and  revised  a 
series  of  lectures  delivered  in  England  a  few  months  ago,  and  they  now 
appear  in  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Coming  Struggle  for  India."  It  con- 
tains a  history  of  Russia's  gradual  encroachment  on  the  domain  of  her 
neighbors  from  174.5  to  tlie  present  time,  and  discusses  the  danger  to 
England's  Indian  Empire  resulting  from  Russia's  absorbing  policy. 
With  due  allowance  for  Professor  Vambery's  bias,  the  book  is  a  valua- 
ble one.  It  contains  an  excellent  map  showing  the  increase  of  the 
Russian  Empire  at  each  important  accession  from  1745  to  1884.  Pub- 
lished by  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

Journalistic  Cbit-Chat. 
P.  T.  Barnum  has  brought  suit  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  damages 
against  the  Hartford  Sunday  Globe  for  charging  in  its  last  issue  that 
Jumbo,  by  Barnum's  orders,  was  purposely  put  in  the  way  of  the  train 
that  killed  him. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  makes  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  out  of 
the  London  Atlienccum.  From  the  Gardener  s  Chronicle  he  gels  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  his  whole  income  is  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  St.  I,ouis  Republican  reduced  from  thirty  cents 
per  week  to  twenty-five  cents,  delivered  by  carrier.  It  began  to  pick  up 
circulation  from  its  rival,  the  Globe-Democrat,  and  now  the  Globe-Demo- 
crat has  dropped  to  twenty-five  cents  a  week.  A  big  fight  has  com- 
menced, which  may  result  in  further  reduction. 

The  suit  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Vallentine,  formerly  the  associate  editor  of 
Puck,  comes  on  soon.  Mr.  Vallentine  asserts  that  he  was  treated  un- 
justly by  the  proprietors  and  the  editors  of  Puck,  and  that  they  broke 
their  pledges  with  him.  Mr.  Bunner  and  Mr.  Schwartzman.  of  Puck, 
declare,  on  their  side,  that  Mr.  Vallentine  is  alone  to  blame  for  what  has 
happened.  Mr.  Vallentine  claims  damages  against  Mr.  Bunner  for  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars,  and  against  the  proprietors  of  Puck  for  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


The  October  Periodicals. 
"  The  Philosophy  of  the  Short  Story,"  by  Brander  Matthews,  in  Lippincott's 
for  October,  will  interest  not  only  writers  but  the  general  public.  E.  C.  Rey- 
nolds contributes  "  On  a  Texan  Sheep  Ranch  " ;  A.  E.  Lee  writes  of  "  General 
Grant  at  Frankrort  " ;  Theodore  Child  treats  of  "  The  Parisian  Couturier" ;  and 
other  writers  keep  the  magazine  up  to  its  usual  standard. 

A  paper  on  the  Swiss-German  painter,  Arnold  Bocklin,  leads  the  list  of  illus- 
trated articles  in  The  Magazine  of  Art  for  October.  It  is  enriched  with  a 
portrait  and  engravings  of  three  of  Bocklin's  weird  and  eccentric  pictures. 
An  article  on  Granada  adds  little  to  the  intelligence  usually  given  in  Spanish  guide 
books.  Among  other  subjects  treated  and  illustrated  are:  "Celtic  Metal  Work"; 
"Current  Art,"  with  four  illustrations;  "  Burmantoft's  Faience,"  by  Cosmo 
Monkhouse,  with  six  engravings;  and  "  Female  Head-gear"  (early  eighteenth 
century),  by  Richard  Heath,  with  ten  illustrations. 

The  October  Atlantic  opens  with  three  additional  chapters  of  Henry  James's 
new  story,  "  Princess  Casamassima."  It  grows  more  interesting.  Horace  E. 
Scudder  contributes  a  second  paper  on  "  Childhood  in  English  Literature  and 
Art."  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  "The  New  Portfolio"  increases  in  interest 
as  it  advances,  and  the  same  maybe  said  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  "On 
Horseback."  Among  the  other  contributions  are  three  new  chapters  of  Mrs.  O. 
W.  Oliphant's  "  A  Country  Gentleman,"  and  a  little  article  on  "The  First  Abbe 
Galant,"  which  is  readable  if  not  brilliant.  The  poetry  of  the  number  is  ext  eme- 
ly  mediocre. 

The  Sout/icrn  Bh-ouac  for  October  begins  with  the  second  article  on  "  Ante- 
Bellum  Charleston,"  by  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  career  of 
William  Gilmore  Simms.  D.  L.  WiUon,  who  wrote  papers  last  year  for  the 
Century  on  the  Ku-Klu.\  Klan,  replies  in  this  number  of  the  Brz'ouac  to  some  of 
his  critics,  who  have  implied  a  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Klan  as  indicated  in 
his  previous  paper.  General  Alpheus  Baker,  of  Louisville,  has  a  paper  entitled 
"  The  Pocahontas  of  the  South,"  The  most  interesting  war  paper  in  this  issue 
is  the  correspondence  between  General  Braxton  Bragg  and  his  commanders, 
after  his  retreat  from  ilurfreesboro. 

The  Overland  for  October  shows  a  good  variety  of  articles.  The  principa 
ones  are:  "Juan  Bautiste  Alvarado,  Governor  of  California,"  by  Theodore  H. 
Hittell;  "My  First  Wedding,"  by  G.M.Upton;  "Sehnsucht,"  by  F.  Rountree; 
"A  Brave  Life,"  by  M.  H.  F.;  "A  Transportation  Arisiocrat,"  by  Emilie 
Tracy  Swett ;  "  Brindle  and  Others,"  by  D.  S.  Richardson;  "  The  Great  Lama 
Temple  in  Peking,"  by  C.  F.Gordon  Gumming;  "Thoughts  toward  Revising 
the  Federal  Constitution,"  C.  T.  Hopkins;  "The  Youth  and  Education  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  by  Warren  Olney;  "Blue  Eyes  and  Black  Eyes,"  by  E. 
L.  Huggins;  "Rough  Notes  of  a  Yosemite  Camping  Trip,"  by  Joseph  LeConte; 
"  Free  Public  Libraries,"  and  "Recent  Social  Discussion." 

In  the  October  Eclectic,  the  opening  paper,  by  Professor  T.  Bowdon  Sander- 
son, discusses  "  Cholera :  Its  Cause  and  Cure."  Theodore  Childs  presents  an  in- 
teresting article  on  the  "  Paris  Newspaper  Press,"  and  Swinbume  completes  his 
study  01  the  life  and  career  of  Victor  Hugo.  "  Reminiscences  of  an  Attache,"  a 
rather  dull  collection  of  ancient  Parisian  gossip;  "  Aristocracy  in  America,"  by 
Matthew  Trumbull ;  and  "  The  Riel  Rebellion  in  Northwes:ern  Canada,"  by  R 
C.  Machray,  are  all  readable.  Emile  de  Laveleye  has  a  word  to  say  on  "Pes- 
simism on  the  Stage,"  and  there  is  a  posthumous  paper  by  Charles  Lamb; 
"  Death  and  Afterward,"  by  Edwin  Arnold  ;  and  two  scientific  papers,  "  Fossil 
Food  "  and  "  The  Birth  of  Mountains." 

The  Popular  Science  Montlily  for  October  opens  with  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  "  New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of  Science,"  by  President  A.  D.  White, 
the  present  contribution  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  comets.  The  "  White  Ant," 
by  Professor  Henry  Drummond,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  is  an  interesting  paper,  and  there 
are,  also,  "The  Early  Study  of  Plants,"  by  Miss  Eliza  A.  Voumans;  "The 
Energy  of  Life  Evolution  and  how  it  has  acted,"  by  Professor  Cope;  "The 
Metaphysical  Society,"  by  N.  P.  Hutton,  a  well-written  paper  giving  an  account 
of  one  meeting  of  that  remarkable  club;  "The  Solar  Corona,"  by  Huggins; 
"The  Relations  of  Railway  Managers  and  Employees,"  by  Barnard;  "'The 
Trading-Rat,"  and  "Tissue-Selection  in  the  Genesis  of  Disease."  There  is  an 
extremely  interesting  article  on  "  Earthquakes,"  translated  from  the  Revue  des 
Dettx-AIondcs. 

The  editor  of  the  North  American  Rei'iciv  places  Cardinal  Manning's  paper 
on  "Inhuman  Crimes  in  England"  first  among  the  attractions  of  his  October 
number.  "  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Illinois,"  by  Ehhu  B.  Washburne,  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Lincoln's  life.  Edwin  P.  Whipple  has  an  interest- 
ing article  on  George  Eliot's  private  life,  in  which  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Lewes 
is  freely  dealt  with.  "Vice-Presidential  Politics  in  '64"  is  the  title  of  a  short  ar- 
ticle by  General  B.  F.  Butler.  In  the  series  of  "  No  Name  Essays"  there  is, 
under  the  caption,  "  McClellan's  Change  of  Base,"  a  severe  criticism  of  General 
McClellan's  conduct  of  the  campaign  on  the  Chickahominy.  "The  President's 
Policy  "  is  discussed  by  Senator  Eustis  of  Louisiana,  Mayor  Grace  of  New  York, 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  W.  W.  Astor  contributes  a  bit  of  diplomatic-  history 
regarding  the  exemption  of  the  American  College  of  the  Propaganda  from  conlis- 
cation  by  the  Italian  government. 

The  Century  this  month  devotes  the  space  usually  given  to  war  articles  to  arti- 
cles relating  to  General  Grant,  by  Generals  Horace  Porter,  Adam  Badcau,  and 
James  H.  Wilson.  Badeau's  article  is  remarkably  well  written,  and  very  inter- 
esting. "  Riverside  Park,"  also,  is  treated  in  an  illustrated  paper.  Lizzie  W. 
Champney  has  an  article  on  the  "Summer  Haunts  of  Artists."  Lieutenant 
Schwatka  tells  about  "  The  Great  River  of  Alaska."  The  fiction  includes  "  Love 
at  First  Sight,"  by  Brander  Matthews,  and  more  of  "The  Bostonians."  How- 
ells continues  his  series  in  "Italian  Cities";  Principal  Grant  discusses  "The 
Canada  Pacific  Railway."  George  S.  Merriam  contributes  "  A  Study  in  Inde- 
pendent Journalism,"  describing  the  career  of  Samuel  Bowles.  Mr.  Merriam  at- 
taches to  the  journalist's  trade  an  importance  which  is  exceedingly  comic — he 
looks  on  that  calling  with  the  same  solemnity  with  which  even  a  theatrical  or  art 
critic  always  regards  his  functions.  Nay,  nay,  good  Mr.  Merriam,  we  snap  the 
whip  at  you.  Come  into  the  centre  of  the  ring.  Did  not  even  the  augurs  in  the 
temple  laugh? 

The  October  Harper  s  is  unentertaining.  The  opening  paper  U  the  second  in- 
stallment of  C.  H.  Farnham's  account  of  Labrador.  George  Parsons  Lathrop 
writes  enthusiastically  ol  the  State  Capitol  at  Hartford.  Yeeder  V.  Paine  han- 
dles the  well-worn  subject  oi  "  Our  Public  Land  Policy,"  showing  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  the  Iraud  and  abuse  connected  with  it.  "  A  Glass  ol  Beer,"  by  G. 
Pomeroy  Reese,  the  third  paper  in  the  series  of  "  Great  American  Industries," 
tells  how  hops  are  grown,  how  beer  is  made,  how  it  has  grown  in  popularity,  etc 
Installments  ol  "  East  Angels,"  by  Miss  Woolson,  and  "  Indian  Summer,"  by 
Howells,  constitute.-  the  chief  feature  in  the  line  of  fiction.  The  number  also 
contains  two  excellent  short  stories  entitled  "  A  Priest  of  Doorga,"  by  Phil  Rob- 
inson, and  "  A  Puritan  Indeed,"  by  Mary  Gray  Morri«m,  with  illustrations  by 
Dielman.  Mr.  T.  S.  Van  Dyke  has  an  article  on  "  Mexican  Politics,"  the  best 
in  the  number.  The  artistic  feature  of  the  number  is  the  continuation  of  Abbey's 
illustration*  of  "She  Sloops  to  Conquer."  It  looks  from  the  cuts  and  letter- 
press as  if  the  pubh-hcr-  were  trying  to  saddle  upon  the  magazine  the  first  cost 
of  Mr.  Abbey's  book.     The  poetry  of  the  nurnberjs  excellent, 


There  is  an  unwritten  law  that  gives  the  wild  Texas  steer  the  right 
way. — Boston  Post. 

Lord  Tennyson,  it  is  said,  has  received  a  command  from  the  Qu' 
to  write  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Jumbo. — Puck. 

A  lady  in  Cook  County,  111.,  ninety-eight  years  old,  is  getting  a  ; 
ond  set  of  teeth.     She  is  getting  them  from  a  dentist. — Puck. 

"London  charily  supports  eighty-five  thousand  paupers."  Thi 
exclusive  of  the  royal  family,  we  believe. — New  York  Graphic. 

There  is  a  well  known  character  in  Pittsburg  called  "  Dirty  To*  I 
He  had  to  go  out  of  town  before   this  peculiarity   was   discover    " 
Puck. 

Earl  Carnarvon  says  he  was  struck  with  the  vast  resources  of  the  * 
of  Ireland       Previous  viceroys  have  usually  been  struck  with  bri 
Lowell  Citizen. 

There  is  said  to  be  very  little  difference  between  a  man  who  ! 
ghost  and  one  who  swallows  a  bad  oyster,  so  far  as  looks  are  cone* 
—Indianapolis  Sentinel. 

Drops  of  water  falling  continuously  upon  a  two-inch  oak  plank  * 
wear  a  hole  through  it  in  about  thirty-five  years.  Moral :  Drink  t 
Burlington  Free  Press. 

' '  Why  comes  not  my  love  to  me  ?  "  asks  a  poetess  in  a  Chicago  nt  I 
paper.  If  we  might  be  allowed  to  reply,  it  was  probably  because  f 
had  seen  her  before.  — Puck. 

Sculptor  Joel  L.  Hart  has  just  chiseled  a  piece  of  statuary  repi 
ing  "Woman  Triumphant"  -She  is  represented  in  a  garden  le 
on  a  broom,  with  the  hen  disappearing  in  the  distance.  —  Philadi 
Call. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  is  a  j 
wears  buttons  6H  his  vest  which  cost  sixteen  dollars  each.      He's  1 
real  poet ;  real  poets  don't  know  what  vests  are. — Rochester  J 
press. 

A  Jersey  cow.  owned  by  James  Lawson,  of  Podunk,  swalh 
ten-dollar  gold-piece  several  years  ago.  and  the  coin  was  recently 
covered  in  her  stomach  after  she  was  butchered.  Her  owner  often  « 
dered  what  made  her  milk  so  rich. — Puck. 

While  a  Virginia  man  was  out  watching  ^is  melon  crop  somcU 
eloped  with  his  wife,  and  now  it  is  a  common  Thing  in  hisneighborlK 
for  married  gentlemen  to  pass  their  nights  in  their  melon  fields.  Mek) 
they  think,  can  not  be  watched  too  carefully. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Oh,   George,   how  superlatively   still,  clear,   and    beautiful  is 
nigh^l"  she  whispered,  leaning  her  finely  veined  temple  against  his  00 
collar;  "  how  soothing,  how  restful!"     "  Yes,"  he  replied,  toying  m 
her  chestnut  aureole  of  hair ;  "  what  a  night  to  shoot  cats !  " — Ex. 

An  English  variety  paper  says,  "  There  is  a  complaint  among  lad 
that  skirts  hamper  their  movements  while  playing  tennis,  and 
season  they  will  be  dropped."  Great  heavens!  They  must  inte 
to  play  in  a  room  with  inside  shutters  and  heavy  damask  curtains. 

"  Mme.  Adam  is  the  best-dressed  woman  in  Paris."     History 
itself.       Mme.    Adam  was  also  the  best-dressed  woman  in    the 
of  Eden.     There  may  be  some  difference  in  the  style  of 
however,  unless  the  Paris  Mme.  Adam  is  a  ballet-dancer.—  Not 
Herald. 

Pinkerton  (to  one  of  his  men) — "  Harris,  here  is  a  case  in  Monlrea 
want  worked  up."  Harris—"  All  right,  sir."  Pinkerton — "  But  th* 
is  small-pox  there,  and  I'm  afraid  you'll  catch  it."  Harris  (drawi 
himself  up  proudly)— "  You  forget,  sir.  that  I  am  a  detective.  "—I'iftsbi 
Chronicle. 

Butcher  (to  inexperienced  young  housekeeper) — "  Now,  how  woulr 
joint  please  ye  to-day,  mum?"  Young  Housekeeper  (relieved) — "Tl 
would  do  nicely."  Butcher — "And  what  kind  will  it  be,  mun 
Young  Housekeeper—"  Oh,  the  second  joint;  my  husband  is  very  fo 
of  that" — New  York  Sun. 

Lady  (in  registry  office) — "  1  am  afraid  that  little  girl  won't  do  fo 
nurse  ;  she  is  too  small.  I  s'  ould  hesitate  to  trust  her  with  the  bab 
Clerk — "  Her  size,  madam,  we  look  upon  as  her  greatest  reconiment 
tion.  You  should  remember  that  when  she  drops  a  baby  it  doesn't  hi 
very  far  to  fall."— St.  Paul  Herald. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  new  star  in  the  nebula  of  Andromeda  ?  "  ask 
one  Quincy  man  of  another  the  other  day.     "Well,  no,  I  haven't,' 
sponded  the  party  addressed ;  "  but  I  was  up  at  Chicago  the  other  rf 
and  saw  a  snide  company  in  '  Mikado.'    At  what  time  is  '  Andromet 
to  be  given  at  Quincy?" — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  young  ladies  of  Hastings,  Minn.,  have  signed  an  agTcemi 
to  go  with  any  young  man  who  drinks,  smokes,  chews  tobai 
swears.  If  this  is  reliable,  the  young  ladies  of  Hastings  will  probal 
associate  principally  with  themselves  this  winter.  The  millennium  r 
not  yet  reached  the  Northwest,  so  we  have  been  told. — Puck. 

"Don't  you  think,"  said  Mrs.  Keener,  "  that  when  Adam  reali; 
vastness  of  the  world  into  which  he  had  been  ushered,  that  he 
have  had  a  great  deal  on  his  mind?"  "Well,"  responded  Mrs.  Blui 
"from  the  photographs  I  have  seen  of  him,  I  should  say  that  whalr 
he  did  have  on  must  have  been  on  his  mind. "—  J  onker s  Gazette. 

Etiquette :  Your  inquiry  whether  a  baker  is  justified,  when  a  stc 
woman  comes  into  his  shop  and  says  she  wants  a  couple  of  rolls,  in  1 
\ising  her  to  go  out  into  the  street,  where  she  can  have  lots  of 
seems  to  us  frivolous  and  unworthy  the  dignity  of  this  column.  Wr 
to  the  editor  of  the  North  American  Review. — Somerzillc  Journal. 

Mrs.  de  Boggs — "Did  you  take  Johnny  to  school,  Jeremiah?"  h 
de  Boggs — "1  did.  An  excellent  school  it  is,  Matilda.  The  scholi 
are  models  of  deportment ;  the  curriculum  is  first-class,  and  the  prof' 
sor  a  man  of  ability.  At  least,  that  is  the  way  he  struck  me."  John 
(with  a  groan) — "You  ought  to  have  stayed  about  an  hour  and  ae 
how  he  struck  me." — Philadelphia  Call. 

The  gas  furnished  the  city  of  San  Antonio  is  of  a  very  inferior 
and    consequently  the   streets  are    very    poorly    lighted,    but 
lowed  to  burn  until  after  daylight.     A  stranger  asked  George  Horner 
prominent   druggist:    "Why   do   the  gaslights  burn  all  night  in  tl 
town  ?  "     "  Pecause  dose  gash  lights  vas  so  scmall  dot  dey  vas  afraid 
go  out  ven  it  vas  dark." — Texas  Si/tings. 

Mrs.  Smithson  (who  flatters  herself  upon  her  youthful  appearam 
"That  young  lady  over  there  is  my  daughter,  Mr.  Jones;  would 
believe  it?"    /(WJ(looking  in  the  wrong  direction) — "Your  dai 
Is  it  possible?    I   should  have  guessed  she  was  your  sister." 
Smithson — "  Not  the  lady  you  are  looking  at,  Mr.  Jones;  she  is 
mother."    Jones — "Oh!" — Boston  Transcript. 

Tramp — "  Please,  sir,  will  youJ)uy  this  ring?     I  am  starving, 
my   wife's  wedding-ring  ;  I  " — (breaks  down   and   bursts  into 
Gentleman   (indignantly!— "  You  lying  rascal!     I    bought  your 
wedding-ring  from  you  only  last  week  to  save  you  from  starvation.    Y 
are  an  imposter!"     Tramp— "~Sol  at  all,  sir.     This  belongs  to  my 
ond  wife.     1  was  married  again  last  Monday." — Philadelphia  Call 

Yes,  my  boy ;  you  are  correct      The  life  of  a  minister  of  the 
is  very  laborious.      Between   traveling  in  Europe  all  summer,  going 
the  White  Mountains  in  hay  fever  time,  and  arranging  his  lecture 
for  the  winter,  he  has  hard  enough  work  to  find  time  to  write  an 
sional  sermon.     Hey?    Oh,  yes;  son.      There  are  preachers  who  d< 
go  to  Europe,  you  bet  your  boots.     Some  of  them  only  know  of  Euro 
as  a  land  a  little  further  away  than  heaven,  because  thev  do  expect " 
go  to  heaven  some  time.     But  I  wasn't  speaking  of  some  preachers, 
was  only  thinking  of  some  others.—  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
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The  Hochkofier-Woodworth  Wedding. 
On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  Miss  Emily  Hochkofler, 
daughter  of  Rudolph  Hochkofler,  Esq.,  Austro- Hungarian 
Consul  at  San  Francisco,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Colonel 
Fred.  A.  Woodworth,  son  of  the  late  Commodore  Selim 
Woodworth,  L .  S.  N.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  res- 
idence of  the  bride's  father,  and  was  a  morning  wedding. 
The  bride,  who  looked  remarkably  pretty,  wore  a  traveling 
dress.  Ensign  Selim  E.  Woodworth,  brother  of  the  groom, 
acted  as  best  man.  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester  was  the  officiating 
clergyman.  Only  relatives  and  a  few  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  the  bride  and  groom  were  present.  The  young 
couple  departed  the  same  day  for  a  tour  in  the  southern  part 

of  the  State.     After  their  return  they  will  reside  in  Tulare     plating  a  visit  to  Santa  Barbara. 
City,  where  Colonel  Woodworth  is  going  into  the  real  estate  Mr.  T.  G.  Phelps,  of  Belmont,  was  in  the  city  during  the 

business  as  an  associate  o   General  Walter  Tumbull.  ;  early  part  of  the  week. 

^  Mrs.  W.  H.  Patton,  of  Virginia  City,  has  been  at  the  Pal- 

ace Hotel  for  the  past  week. 
Van  Ness  Seminary.  |       Senator  Jones  was  taken  ill  suddenly  while  en  route  from 

The  members  of  the  senior  class  of  the  Van  Ness  Seminary      Alaska,  and  was  compelled  to  remain  several  days  in  Port- 
held  their  commencement  exercises  on  Thursday  evening,  at      land.     He  wdl  amve  here  on  the  next  steamer 
Assembly  Hall,  1412  Polk  Street.     The  hall  was  well  filled  Miss  Florence  Reed  has  returned  from  Del  Monte,  and  is 

'  -'         ■    ■  — v  with  her  mother  at  their  ranch  in  *  ulo  County. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wayne  Belvin  returned  to  the  city 
on  Monday,  after  a  prolonged  tour  through  Mexico  and  the 
Eastern  States.     They  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Williams  Jr.  came  down  from  Union 
Island  on  Monday,  and  passed  several  days  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  Seth  Cook  returned  from  his  Eastern  trip  last  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  A.  Malpas,  of  Saratoga,  has  been,  stopping  at  the 
Palace  since  Tuesday  last. 

Miss  Ada  Sullivan  has  returned  home  after  a  pleasant  visit 
to  Miss  Arcadia  Speuce,  at  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  William  C.  Ralston,  the  Misses  Ralston,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  F.  Ralston  have  been  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
during  the  past  »  eek. 

Mrs-  X.  P.  Perine  and  Miss  Florence  Perine  are  contem- 


with  an  assemblage  of  friends  and  relatives  of  the  scholars, 
and  was  neatly  embellished  with  dowers  and  tro  pieplants, 
the  motto  of  the  class,  "  Through  Toil  to  Glory,"  being  dis- 
played over  the  stage  and  wrought  of  the  choicest  blossoms. 
The  members  of  this  class  should  have  graduated  last  May, 
but  as  their  course  of  instruction  was  more  than  usually  se- 
vere, they  wisely  concluded  to  continue  their  studies  a  few 
months  longer,  that  they  might  graduate  with  honor  and  at 
the  same  time  perfect  themselves  to  the  highest  degree.  The 
programme  of  the  evening  consisted  of  a  selection  of  essays, 
which  were  well  written  and  delivered.  A  number  of  pleas- 
ing vocal  and  instrumental  selections  were  interspersed. 
Rev.  Robert  McKenzie  delivered  an  address,  which  was  one 
of  the  many  enjoyable  features  of  the  exercises,  after  which 
the  Rev.  R.  C.  Foute,  in  a  felicitous  manner,  presented  the 
diplomas  to  the  graduates.  Taken  in  its  entirety,  the  even- 
ing was  one  of  pleasure  to  those  in  attendance,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  fair  graduates  must  have  been  as  pleasant  to  them 
and  their  instructors  as  it  was  to  their  friendsJ  -1  Those  com- 

? rising  the  senior  class  were  Miss  Ariana  E.  Williams,  Miss 
[ay  Bruner,  Miss  Clara  Suiro,  Miss  Minnie  McElroy,  Miss 
.   Annie  S.  Euckbee,  Miss  Tulita  Z.  Wilcox,  and  Miss  Adele 
M.  Falkenstein. 


The  Yale  Club  Banquet. 
The  members  of  the  Vale  Club  gave  an  elaborate  banquet 
at  the  Maison  Doree  last  Wednesday  evening,  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Horner  B.  Sprague,  President-elect  of  Mills  College. 
The  members  of  the  club  present  were  General  W.  H.  L. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Joseph  Napthaly,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Bacon,  Pro- 
fessor Martin  Kellogg,  Mr.  James  Cunningham,  Mr.  Donald 

i  V.  Campbell,  Mr.  E.  F.  Green,  Mr.  Eli  J.  Hutchinson,  Mr. 
HountlordS.  Wilson,  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  John 
R.  Jarboe,  Mr.  Charles  Page,  Mr.  William  Reade,  Mr. 
Walter   M.    Newhall,   Mr.  S.  S.  Murfey,    Dr.    Charles    E. 

,  Blake,  Mr.  William  Pierson,  Mr.  J.  H.  Brewer  (of  Oak^ 
land),  Mr.  C.  T.  H.  Palmer,  Mr.  George  D.  Metcalf,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Goodall.      The  invited  guests  were  President 

.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Mr.  H.  A.  Palmer  (trustee  of  Mills 
College),  Mr.  Arthur  Rogers  (Regent  University  of  Califor- 
nia). Mr.  William  T.  Reid  (ex-President  State  University), 

,  and  Mr.  Horace  W.  Philbrook.     The  dinner  commenced  at 

,  seven  o'clock,  and  was   characterized  throughout  by  those 

1  pleasant  events  that  always  makes  affairs  of  this  kind  so  en- 
joyable. Ex-President  J.  S.  Bacon  presided,  and  did  much 
to  make  the  evening  a  happy  one,  being  ably  assisted  by  his 

•  colleagues- 
After  the  discussion  of  the  menu,  and  the  cravings  of  the 
appetites  were  satisfied,  the  chairman  called  the  company  to 

I  order  and  introduced  the  guest  of  the  evening  in  a  neat 
speech.  He  spoke  of  President  Sprague's  brilliant  career  at 
college,  his  exploits  in  the  field  during  the  war  of  the  rebel- 

■  lion,  from  which  he  retired  with  the  rank  of  colonel ;  of  his 
literary-  efforts  since  the  war,  and  his  advent  on  the  coast. 
Professor  Sprague  replied  in  a  felicitous  manner,  speaking; 

f*  for   half  an  hour,  amid  the  plaudits  of  his  fellow  alumni. 

I ( The  regular  toasts  of  the  evening  then  followed,  and  were : 
"Our  Alma  Mater,"  response  by  Professor  Martin  Kellogg; 
"  University  of  California,"  response  by  Mr.  Arther  Rogers; 

■  "Preparatory   Education,  as   the   twig  is  bent   the   tree's 

■  inclined,"  response  by  Mr.  William  T.  Reid  ;  "  Higher 
i   Female  Education," response  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Palmer;  "Sister 

Colleges,"  response  by  Mr.  Horace  W.  Philbrook,  of  Bow- 
[•doin  College.     General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  made  some  appro- 

■  priate  remarks  on  collegiate  education,  closing  with  a  feeling 
[.burst  of  eloquence,  addressed  principally  to  the  guest  of 
k-lhe  evening,  assuring  him  of  the  cooperation  and  support 

■  jf  the  educated  men  of  the  State.  Mr.  J.  H.  Brewer  enter- 
I'tained  the  company  with  anecdotes  of  college  reminiscences, 

-r.  I  remarks  were  also  made  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Page, 
I   ind  Newhall.     The  various  toasts  and  speeches  were  happily 

I  nterspersed  with  college  songs,  sung  with  an  unction  that 

II  joly  college  boys  can  give  them,  and  the  company  broke  up 
I  it  a  late  hour,  with  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  after  a  happy  re- 


A  Progressive  Euchre  Party. 

A  progressive  euchre  party  was  given  by  Miss  Ella  Buck- 

Ogham  last  Tuesday  evening,  at  her  residence  on  Franklin 

.  Street.     Several  pleasant   hours  were  passed  in  the  enjoy- 

nent  of  the  game,  Mr.  Randall  being  declared  the  winner. 

Those  present  were  Miss  Emily  Kirketerp,  Miss  Sallie  Stet- 

Dn,    Miss  Nellie  Stetson,  Miss  Jeannette  Reynolds,  Miss 

Jiffin,  Miss  Glidden.  Miss  Ella  Buckingham,  and  Messrs. 

.  <andall,  Giffin,  Buckingham,  Stetson,  Braden,  and  Eliot. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  left  Thursday  after- 
oon  for  a  visit  to  Salinas  City,  where  they  are  the  guestsof 
dr.  Jesse  Carr,  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  intend  passing  the 
rioter  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  William  Walter  Phelps  was  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
ecently,  but  has  departed  for  his  home  in  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmiedell  and  Miss  Nettie  Schmiedell  are 
n  New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin  Jr.  have  returned  home 
fter  a  pleasant  visit  to  Mrs.   H.  S.  Dexter  at   Calistoga. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Porter  departed  for  the  East  last  Tues- 

Miss  Mamie  Deering  has  returned  from  San  Jose. 

Miss  Jennie  Filkins  is  visiting  Miss  Alice  Decker. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Lathrop,  sister  of  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford, 
cparted  for  the  East  last  Tuesday,  accompanied  by  her 
iece,  Miss  Christian  Lathrop. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hutchinson  were  at  Monterey  last 
iturday. 

Miss  Mabel  Pacheco  has  returned  from  her  visit  to  Miss 
«lhel  Sperry  at  Stockton. 

Mr.  James  L.  Flood  has  been  at  Los  Angeles  on  a  visit. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  and  daughter  have  been  passing  a 
eek  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Hager  and  Miss  Emelie  Hager  were  regis- 
aed  recently  at  the  Windsor  Hotel  in  New  Vork  City. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Miller  and  Miss  DoVra  Miller 
ill  leave  for  Washington,  D.  C,  the  last  of  this  month. 
,   Mr.  and    Mrs.   M.  H.  de  Young   have   returned   from   a 
eek's  sojourn  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Keith  Jr.  is  at  the  Sturtevant  House  in  New 

ork  City. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.  M.  M.  Estee  have  been  entertaining  Dr. 

id  Mrs.  Boyson  at  their  Napa  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs,  and  Mr. 

*.  B.  Tubbs  returned  from  Calistoga  on   Monday  and  are 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Tevis  are  at  the  Hoffman 

ouse,  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  L.  V.  S.  Ames  and   Miss  Ames,  of  St.   Louis,  who 

we  been  out  here  on  a  visit.,  have  returned  to  their  Eastern 

)me. 

Mrs.  Louis  Marshall  is  at  Santa  Cruz,  recuperating  her 

lalth, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Laddare  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel, 

New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Girvin  have  left  Menlo  Park  for  the 

ason,  and  are  now  occupying  Colonel  Eyre's  residence,  on 

liter  Street. 
Mr.  Edgar  Mills  contemplates  an  Eastern  trip  soon, 


Mrs.  J  S.  Fearon  departed  for  New  York  on  Monday,  to 
meet  her  husband. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre  and  Mr.  Perry  Eyre  are  at  the 
Brunswick  Hotel,  in  New  \  ork  city. 

Mr.  Thurlow  McMullin  returned  from  Eureka,  Mendo- 
cino County,  this  week. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Newhall  returned  from  Los  Angeles  last  Mon- 
day. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Pratt  left  the  city  on  Wednesday,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  O.  B.  Carr,  at  St.  Helena. 

Mrs.  Philip  Caduc  and  the  Misses  Cora  and  Florence  Ca- 
duc  have  returned  from  their  summer  touring,  and  are  now 
at  their  residence,  2219  Devisadero  Street,  corner  of  Wash- 
ington.    They  will  receive  on  Fridays. 

Mrs.  Hedger  went  to  Blue  Canon  on  Thursday,  where 
she  will  remain  a  month  for  the  benefit  01  her  health. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Sperry  and  Miss  Ethel  Sperry,  of  Stockton, 
came  to  the  city  on  Wednesday,  and  are  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

Miss  Bessie  English,  of  Sacramento,  bas  gone  to  Ken- 
tucky to  visit  friends. 

Mrs.  George  Cadwalader  returned  home  on  Tuesday, 
after  a  pleasant  visit  in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bryant,  Miss  Bryant,  and  Mrs. 
George  O.  McMullen  have  returned  from  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  have  been  passing  the 
week  in  Los  Angeles. 

Colonel  Creed  Haymond  and  Mr.  Ariel  Lathrop  are  visit 
ing  Senator  Stanford's  ranch  at  Vina. 

Mr.  and  -Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  will  leave  tor  the  East  in  a 
few  days,  to  be  absent  a  few  weeks. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  Evans  have  removed  from  Califor- 
nia Street  to  their  new  home,  2416  Washington  Street. 

Miss  Augustine  Haraszthy  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
friends  at  Vallejo. 

Miss  Lizzie  Chapman  has  returned  home  from  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Tobin,  at  Vallejo. 

Mr.  John  T.  Arundel,  of  London.  England,  departed  for 
his  home  on  Thursday,  accompanied  by  his  family.  Mrs. 
Arundel  and  her  children  have  been  stopping  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte  for  the  past  six  months. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Marshall  came  up  from  San 
Diego  00  Tuesday,  to  remain  only  a  few  days. 

Ex-Governor  J.  H.  Kinkaid  returned  trom  Alaska  this 
week,  having  installed  his  successor. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Hewlett  and  Miss  Lizzie  Hewlett  returned 
from  Stockton  on  Tuesday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  George  M.  Sabin,  of  Nevada,  returned  from  Alaska 
on  Wednesday,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  George  M.  McLane,  of  Calistoga,  has  been  passing 
a  few  days  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pratt  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Curtis,  who  went  to 
Deming  recently,  are  expected  home  to-day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fulton  have  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Sacramento  and  Stockton. 

Mr.  T.  I.  Bergin  is  now  in  London,  and  it  is  understood 
that  his  health  is  greatly  improved. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  O.  E.  Carr  and  Miss  Carr  ha\e  re- 
turned to  St.  Helenaafter  an  extended  trip  through  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territory. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Richardson  returned 
from  Los  Angeles  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Lindsley  Bingham  has  returned  from  a  pieasant  so- 
journ at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Crooks,  of  Benida,  passed  a  few  days 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  this  week. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Bishop,  of  Honolulu,  came  to  the  city  on 
the  last  steamer,  and  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Hon.  Newton  Booth  has  been  at  the  Palace  Hotel  since 
Thursday. 

Mr.  Ricardo  Pinto  departs  for  Central  America  in  a  few 
days,  to  be  absent  until  Christmas. 

Mr.  John  J.  Conrad  leaves  for  the  Eastern  States  to-day, 
on  an  extended  tour. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Sperry,  Mrs.  Austin  B.  Sperry,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Sperry  returned  from  Honolulu  on  Wednesday, 
having  had  a  very-  enjoyable  trip. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples  and  Miss  Kittie  Staples  returned  home 
on  Fridayof  last  week  after  an  extended  Eastern  trip,  which 
included  a  visit  to  the  Yellowstone  Park.  A  few  relatives 
and  friends  greeted  them  upon  their  arrival  home,  and  passed 
the  evening  pleasantly  in  a  quiet  manner. 

Mr.  Edgar  Painter  is  visiting  Mr.  W.  T.  Sesnon  at  his 
ranch  in  Fresno  County. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  James  V.  Coleman's  yacht  Cannelita  arrived  in 
New  York  last  Monday,  having  been  called  back  from  South 
America,  while  en  route  to  this  city.  The  trip  was  very  dis- 
agreeable as  the  weather  was  exceedingly  tempestuous,  but 
the  yacht  is  considered  seaworthy  and  her  captain  maintains 
that  she  would  be  a  formidable  rival  to  any  of  the  crack 
Eastern  yachts.  It  is  probable  that  she  will  winter  in  New 
York  harbor,  and  will  be  sod  upon  Mr.  Coleman's  return 
from  Europe. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Thom,  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  distinguished  him- 
self last  week  by  killing  an  eighteen -pound  wildcat  at  his 
country  residence,  Cragthom.  in  the  Sanca  Cruz  Mountains. 
The  animal  is  being  stuffed  and  will  be  added  to  Mr. 
Thorn's  cabinet  of  curiosities. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  William  S.  Barnes  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  he  has  been  elected  president  of  the  class  of 
'86  at  Harvard  and  also  president  of  the  Hasty  Pud- 
ding Club.  This  makes  the  third  time  that  Mr.  Barnes  has 
held  the  position  of  president  of  his  class,  a  similar  honor 
having  been  conferred  on  him  in  his  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.  This  is  without  a  precedent  in  the  history  of  Havard, 
and  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  know  that  a  Caltfornian 
has  been  thus  distinguished. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Second  Concert  of  the  Beethoven  Quintet  Club. 
"  Whatever  is  fated,  that  will  take  place,"  says  the  Greek 
Tragedy.  And  in  accordance  with  this  law  of  destiny,  as 
well  as  with  its  own  pre-announced  plan,  the  second  concert 
of  the  Beethoven  Quintet  Club  was  given  on  Friday  even- 
ing of  last  week.  Several  features  of  the  entertainment 
madeone  honestly  glad  that  "  the  great  mind  of  Jove  is  not 
to  be  transgressed."  For  if  the  ordering  of  events  were  left 
to  mortal  wills,  who  can  tell  by  what  caprice  or  impatient 
prejudice  the  concert  might  have  been  prevented,  and  some 
well-practiced  music  lost  to  our  hearing? 

The  opening  quartet,  a  string  trio  with  piano  part,  in  D 
major,  by  Beethoven,  certainly  proved  a  pleasant  fortune. 
It  bore  evidence  of  careful  preparation,  and  Miss  Han- 
chette's  easy,  distinct  playing  added  a  substance  to  the  mu- 
sical effect  which  atoned  in  a  measure  for  the  feebleness  of 
the  strings.  These  latter  instruments  were  supplemented  by 
an  extra  viola  (Mr.  C.  Heinsen)  in  the  other  important  num- 
ber of  the  programme — two  movements  from  Mozart's  C 
major  Quintet;  and  the  necessary  addition  appreciably 
strengthened  afelt  weakness.  Of  these  two  movements,  the 
Andante  was  the  more  enjoyably  read,  yet  it  shared  with  the 
Allegro  the  disadvantages  arising  from  a  crudely  mingled 
purpose  and  a  groping  though  zealous  intention.  Chamber 
music  in  its  perfection  can  only  be  looked  for  from  players 
who  are  individually  expert,  and  who  have  become  united 
after  long  months,  "nay  years,  of  practice  together.  The 
spirit  prompting  musicians  to  classical  study  and  to  an  at- 
tempted rendering  of  good  works  entitles  them  to  both  honor 
and  respect;  but  the  best  interests  of  musical  art  demand 
that  the  difference  between  excellence  of  intention  and  per- 
formance should  not  be  forgotten.  Absolute  mechanical 
unanimity  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  first  requirements  in  en- 
semble playing.  The  roughness  of  the  pizzicato  passages, 
occurringin  Lucchesi's  charming  little  Menuet,  bore  painful 
witness  to  the  deficiency  of  the  Quintet  Club  in  the  par- 
ticular above  mentioned,  and  the  testimony  of  Taubert's 
"  Liebesliedchen "  was  not  less  direct.  "The  Mill,"  from 
the  daintily  written  Raff  suite,  was  much  more  successful, 
and  was  twice  played. 

Miss  Hanchette's  solo,  the  thirteenth  "  Rhapsodie,"  by 
Liszt,  won  her  unbounded  applause  and  a  persistent  recall, 
in  response  to  which  she  gave  a  brilliant  arrangement  of  the 
"Spinning  Song"  from  the  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  newly 
confinning  her  audience  in  their  frank  esteem  for  one  who 
is  so  trustworthy  and  who  stoops  to  no  shadow  of  artifice. 
Mr.  Robert  Uhlig's  violin  solo,  the  once  famous  "  Concerto 
Militaire,"  by  Lipinski,  represented  an  immense  amount  of 
faithful  labor,  sadly  misapplied.  Years  ago  this  work  was 
much  played,  and  was  the  object  of  many  a  violinist's  ambi- 
tion; but  it  has  become  "blasted  with  antiquity" — if  Mr. 
UhHg  will  forgive  the  phrase — and  its  interminable  pages 
are  dreary  fare.  Its  difficult  solo,  with  jhe  accompaniment 
parts  are  characterized  by  an  inexorable  brilliancy  trom  first 
to  last ;  and  this  feature  calls  for  such  a  continued  applica- 
tion of  main  force  that,  long  before  the  end,  the  dew  of  dis- 
tilled musical  effort  visibly  moistens  the  entire  group  of  per- 
formers. Mr.  Uhlig's  tone  is  clear  and  true,  and  his  execu- 
tion skillfully  dexterous.  His  short  encore  selection  was 
given  with  much  spirit. 

Mr.  Miles  Bennett  uses  his  remarkably  mellow  baritone 
voice  with  some  constraint  and  monotony.  It  is  so  good  a 
voice,  however,  so  true  to  the  key,  so  free  from  tremolo, 
and  so  legitimately  managed,  that  its  Ufelessness  becomes 
rather  a  fault  of  omission  than  of  convmission.  Mr.  Bennett 
was  apparently  nervous,  and  his  first  aria  from  Haendei's 
"  Orlando"  savored  of  stupidity.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  hear  as  an  encore  Mendelssohn's  song,  ' '  Ich  hor'  ein  Vog- 
lein  locken,"  and  later  the  "  Fruhlingshed."  Mr.  Bennett's 
accompaniments  were  carefully  played  by  Mr.  B.  Schloh. 

The  programme  for  the  next  concert,  to  take  place  Octo- 
ber 23d,  is  equal  in  length  to  those  already  given.  This 
would  seem  a  mistake,  unless  encores  are  hereafter  to  be 
less  readily  accepted.  Eight  numbers  were  announced  for 
the  concert  just  noticed ;  but  encores  swelled  this  list  to 
fourteen.  The  departure  of  the  audience  was,  in  coase- 
quence,  a  piece-meal  dispersion  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
evening,  and  a  disagreeable  annoyance.  If  common  sense 
and  good  taste  were  to  unite  in  regard  to  the  matter,  the 
disadvantage  could  be  easily  remedied.  Miss  Louise  Elliot 
will  sing  at  the  third  concert,  and  Mr.  Otto  Bendix  play. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Major  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Worth,  of  Angel  Island,  were  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Monday, 

Dr.  E.  W.  Auzal,  U.  S.  N.,  was  in  the  city  this  week. 

Lieutenant  Lloyd  M.  Brett,  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A, 
has  been  appointed  recruiting  officer  at  the  Presidio,  reliev- 
ing Lieutenant  H.  L.  Harris,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Captain  W.  E.  Van  Reed,  U.  S.  A,  passed  a  few  days  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  this  week. 

Lieutenant  Richardson  Clover,  U.  S.  N.,  returned  from 
Alaska  last  Sunday  on  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  steamer 
Carlisle  P.  Patterson,  after  an  absence  of  several  months. 

Lieutenant  David  A.  Hall,  U.  S.  N.,  is  expected  to  return 
on  the  Conuin  next  week. 

Lieutenant  W.  G.  Willson,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  stopping 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  R.  T.  Emmet,  Ninth  Cavalry,  A.  D.  C,  will 
be  relieved  from  duty  as  aid-de-camp  on  October  21st,  and 
will  proceed  to  join  his  troop  at  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebraska. 


Song-  Recital  by  Mrs.  Norton. 
On  next  Wednesday  evening,  October  14th,  Mrs.  Henry 
Norton,  assisted  by  Miss  Belle  Welton,  will  give  a  Song  Re- 
cital at  Irving  Hall.  An  entirely  new  programme  has  been 
prepared,  and  the  list  is  a  particularly  attractive  one.  Mrs. 
Norton  sings  four  Norwegian  songs  by  Kjerulf — "  Sing, 
nightingale,  sing";  "Evensong";  "Afar  in  the  woods"; 
and  a  "  Spring  Song."  Three  Lassen  songs  follow — "  Thou 
fairest  vision  of  my  soul " ;  "I  wept  one  night  while  dream- 
ing " ;  and  "  Spring  Greeting."  Also  three  by  B.  Godard — 
"  Leretourduprintemps";  "La  plus  belle";  and"Ronde." 
Miss  Welton  plays  three  movements  from  a  suite  by  F.  Kiel, 
op.  23— the  "Impromptu,"  "Nocturne,"  and  "Scherzo." 
A  Moszkowski  "  Valse,"  op.  34;  "Galatea"  and  "  Elektra," 
from  the  "  Erotikon,"  op.  44,  by  A.  Jensen,  will  also  be 
given.  Other  numbers  are  "Die  Lorelei,"  by  Liszt ;  "  Dawn 
talks  to-day,"  by  M.  Carmichael;  and  "  Orpheus  with  his 
Lute,"  by  Sullivan.  Three  ballads,  arranged  by  J.  B.  Wer- 
kerlin,  conclude  the  programme.  These  are  "The  Blue 
Bell  of  Scotland,"  "  The  Widow's  Lament,"  and  "  The  Harp 
that  once  through  Tara's  Halls." 


Second  Piano  Recital  by  Mr.  Bendix. 
Besides  ten  solo  numbers  of  interest,  Mr.  Bendix's  second 
programme  included  a  Beethoven  Sonata  and  Ries  suite 
for  violin  and  piano.  Mr.  Herman  Brandt,  whose  recent 
performance  at  the  Schumann  Club  concert  created  so  favor- 
able an  impression,  appeared  in  these  compositions,  and  his 
delightful  playing  still  further  confirmed  an  appreciative 
confidence  in  his  artistic  merit  and  capability.  Mr.  Brandt's 
simplicity  of  style,  his  keen  .fidelity,  and  his  clear-cut  precis- 
ion, are  valuable  qualities ;  but  a  higher  worth  was  embodied 
in  the  feeling  which  pervaded  the  concluding  movement  of 
the  Suite,  and  in  the  Adagio  of  the  C  minor  Sonata.  An 
unexpected  brilliancy  was  also  developed  in  parts  of  the 
Suites — that  work,  as  a  whole,  proving  very  enjoyable.  Mr. 
Bendix's  excellent  memory,  his  interesting  choice  of  subjects, 
and  his  refined  musical  purpose  were  shown  in  a  character- 
istic Ballade  by  Grieg,  consisting  of  variations  on  a  Norwe- 
gian melody;  two  Songs  without  Words,  by  Mendelssohn; 
a  Love  Song,  by  Schumann-Liszt;  Hiller's  "  Zur  Guilarre"; 
Grand  Polonaise  in  E,  by  Liszt ;  Organ  Prelude  and  Fugue, 
Bach-Liszr;  Ballade  in  A  flat,  Chopin;  "The  Chase,"  by 
Hiller;  and  Kermesse,  from  "  Faust,"  by  Saint-Saens. 

F.  A 


A  Banquet  in  Mexico. 

Hidalgo  and  Mr.  Henry  Marshall,  of  this  city. 

er  at  the  Tivoli  de  San  Cosme,  in  the  city  of 

the   the  29th   ultimo,  to   a   most  distinguished 

The  menu,   which  was  elaborate,   was   as  fol- 


LADIES'  CLUBS. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  such  a  thing  as  a 
woman's  club  is  an  impossibility;  that  women  are 
too  exclusive,  too  eclectic,  not  sufficiently  impersonal 
in  their  relations  to  each  other,  too  much  affected  by 
each  other's  "sphere"  to  meet  in  the  club-room,  dis- 
cuss business,  eat  at  a  common  set  of  club  tables, 
and  lead  the  life  that  men  do,  as,  for  instance,  at 
such  clubs  as  the  Athenseura  in  London,  or  at  the 
Union  League  Club  in  New  York,  and  so  on. 

Therefore,  when  women  seek  a  refuge  where  they 
can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  club,  read  the  papers  and 
magazines  duly  laid  out  for  them,  cat  an  easily  or- 
dered meal,  find  a  place  to  write  iheir  letters — in  fact. 
enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  a  club-houses — they  are  met 
with  the  thousand  and  one  objections  so  familiar  to 
all  of  us.  and  the  oft-quoted,  somewhat  nebulous 
phrase,   "  Women's  clubs  are  impossibilities." 

The  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  want  of  such  insti- 
tutions.     All  women   should   have   homes,    but  all 
women  do  not  have  homes.     All  women  should  have 
homes  in  the  very"  spot  where  homes  would  be  most 
convenient,  but  all  women  do  not  have 
best  location,  and  women  must  occasionally  g 
from  home.     We  will  take  the  case  of 
woman  who  goes  to  London,  for  instant 
wish  for  something  more  cheerful  and  c   : 
than  a  lodging-house,  and  something    .. 
less  onerous  than  the  dinner  party  to  wl  i 
introduce  her.     A  gentleman  properly  it 
nothing  to  do  but  enter  in   London  one  of  u. 
mirable  institutions  called  clubs,  where  h 
be  sent  and  written,  where  he  dines,  or  I 
entertains  his  friends,  where  his  social  status  !.- 
manifest,  where  he.  in  fact,  has  erected  a  temporary 
tent,  from  which,  like  the  Arab,  he  can 
hospitality  and  enjoy  his  own  tastes,  spe 
ings  over  his  game  of  whist  or  his  newspaper.       con- 
verse with  people  of  his  own  grade  and  d 
His  wife  has  no  such  privilege.     If  she 
alone  or  with  another  lady,  she  is  condr ■-. 
hotel  parlor  or  the  dreary  lodging-house  ro  mis,  where 
she  is  isolated  from  all  that  is  in  the  least  su| 
of  the  city  she  has  come  to  see,  of  the  counir- 
institutions  she  is  studying.     She  is  equall; 
the  benefits  which  her  husband  enjoys  in  bis 
country.     Bachelors  and  widowers  always  have  their 
club,    to   which   they  can  invite  a  gen 
brings  them  letters.     Indeeda  married  m 
a  convenience  unspeakable.     If  he  has 
his  family,  if  the  cook  leaves,  if  the  uncertain!] 
hangs  over  all  domestic  service  in  this  count] 
vents  his  asking  the  foreigner  who  brings  him  a  letter 
to  his  own  house,   there  is  the  well-ordered 
house,  to  whose  advantages,  personal  and  socis 
admits  his  friend. 

In  Boston,  the  Somerset  Club  has  opened  rt  room 
at  one  side  of  the  main  entrance,  where  th 
daughters  of  members,  or  any  lady  taking  I 
a  member,  can  dine,  write  a  note,  brush  off 
of  travel,  send  a  telegram,  and  enjoy  a  tei  1 
home,  while  she  perhaps  is  merely  in  Boston 
day,  having  left  the  city  for  the  summer. 

Of  mixed  clubs  for  the  purpose  of  intellectual  inter- 
course we  have  a  notable  example  in  ,N 
the  Nineteenth  Century  Club,  now  about  to  les 
elegant  parlors  where  it  has  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
a  home,  and  to  try  the  perilous  experiment  of  standing 
on  its  own  feet.     When  an  individual   hostes 
tried,  as  some  one  says,  to  bring  "literature  into  good 
society."  she  is   invariably  interrupted  b\    the 
causes  of  which  we  have  spoken.      Her  own   house 
has  not  the  impersonality  of  a  club-house 
must  now  come  to   the   other  practical   obje 
which  are  hinted  at  in  the  first  paragraph  as  being 
rocks  in  the  path  of  the  effort  to  found  a  woman's 
club. 

Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Smith  hate  each  other  we  will 
surmise,  but  they  can  go  for  years  and  yes  rs 
same  club  and  enjoy  its  common  privileges,  ignoring 
each  other's  presence.     It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Br  0 
Mrs.  Smith,  who  also  hate  each  other,  can  not  peace- 
ably meet  at  a  club,  that  Mrs.  Brown  leave; 
Smith  is  admitted,  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  undoubtedly  true.  We  have  said  th- 
en are  less  impersonal  than  men.  The  pre 
an  objectionable  member  would  be  more  anno; 
women  than  to  men.  But  is  there  so  little  - 
session  among  women  ? 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason   why  the  quiet  of  a 
woman's  club  should  be  disturbed  by  envy,  or  i 
patibility  of  temper,  or  any  other  human 
it  were  founded,  as  men's  clubs  are,  on  the  p 
of  universal  toleration.     The  fact  of  respecMtnKi 
character  being  ascertained — and  character  • 
which  can  not  be  counterfeited  or  mistak 
in  a  woman — then  there  should  be  no  questions  asked 
as  to  individual  opinions. — Harper's  Bazar. 


Mr.Jua 

gave  a  air 
Mexico,  oi 
gathering, 
lows: 

Madere. 

Rhik. 

johannisberc 


The  chief  New  York  society  sensation  is  the  return  of 
Miss  Billings,  a  rich  heiress,  who,  against  the  entreaties  of 
her  mother  and  friends,  married  a  scamp  calling  himself 
Count  Zacharoff,  and  who,  being  traced  to  Europe,  was 
found  to  be  a  Greek  of  low  origin,  a  swindler  and  advent- 
urer. The  unhappy  bride  managed  to  retain  her  property 
except  about  eight  thousand  dollars.  Immediate  steps  will 
he  taker,  to  annul  the  marriage. 


Ch.  L arose. 


Champagne 
Frappe. 


Liqueurs- 
Assorties. 


Potage  Reine. 

CEufs  brouilles  aux  truffes  en  caisse. 
Poisson  au  gratin. 
Filet  aux  truffes  et  champignons. 
Vol-au-vent  de  lamproie. 
Mayonnaise  de  saumon. 
Asperges,  sauce  hollandaise. 
PUNCH   AU   CHAMPAGNE. 
Dinde  truffce  et  cabrit. 
Salade  verte. 

Charlotte  Chanully  a  la  vanille. 
Gele'e  aux  fraises  et  marrasquin. 
Omelette  souffle>:  aux  kirsch. 

Rocherde  glace. 

Piece  montee. 
Gateaux  et  fruits  assortis. 


A  Chicago  millionaire  banteringly  told  his  daughter 
that  he  would  give  her  a  dollar  for  every  cent  she 
earned.  The  next  day  she  began  work  in  a  spinning 
mill  at  sixty  cents  a  day,  making,  with  her  father's 
commission,  the  neat  pay  of  sixty  dollars  and  sixty 
cents  per  diem.  So  much  unpleasant  notoriety  was 
given  to  the  matter  by  the  papers  that  the  young  lady 
was  satisfied  with  one  day's  profit. 


The  type  used  upon  one  issue  of  the  newspapers  of 
this  country  weighs  6  700.000  pounds,  and  would  set 
up  2,885  ordinary  i2mo  books.  The  composition 
done  on  the  dailies  in  one  year  would  fill  10,000  vol- 
umes of  the  size  of  Appleton's  Cyclopedia-  Eight 
thousand  presses  are  required  for  the  presswork;  and 
the  proof-slips,  pasted  end  to  end,  would  much  more 
than  cross  the  continent 


CAFE    ET    THE. 

The  guests  present  were  as  follows:  Licenciado  Manuel 
Romero  Rubio,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Licenciado  Man- 
uel Dublau,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  General  Pedro 
Hinojosa,  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  Navy;  General 
Jose  Ceballos,  Governor  of  the  Federal  District ;  General 
Ignacio  Reveultas,  Sub- Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  Navy: 
General  Ignacio  M.  Escudero,  President  of  the  Senate; 
General  Hermenegildo  Carillo,  Military  Commander  of  the 
Federal  District;  General  Antonio  Gayon,  Senator;  Don 
Carlos  Quaglia,  Senator,  and  Don  Tirso  Hidalgo, 


The  Rock,  a  Church  of  England  paper,  affirms  as 
an  incentive  to  the  pursuit  of  literature  that  "the 
dullest  page  in  Macaulay,  Green.  Freeman.  Stanley, 
Argyll,  etc.  (to  say  nothing  of  our  English  classics — 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Hooker,  Milton,  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson),  contains  more  of  real  interest  than  the 
whole  mass  of  the  ephemeral  details  of  a  daily  paper." 


A  Philadelphia  bibliomaniac  has  a  collection  of 
nearly  seven  tons  of  newspaper  clippings  on  nearly 
every  conceivable  subject  There  are  biographies  of 
every  prominent  man  and  woman  in  the  world,  anec- 
dotes about  them,  and  editorial  comments  on  their 
-allures  and  successes. 


Charles  G.  Leland  writes  that  the  masses  in  France 
believe  that  our  civil  war  was  between  the  Spaniards 
of  South  America  and  the  negroes  of  North  America- 
He  affirms  that  as  fast  as  Frenchmen  learn  that  we 
are  very  much  like  Englishmen,  their  feeling  changes 
lo  hatred, 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 
He  Discourses  on  the  HoUowness  of  Fame. 

My  name  is  Kaulbach.  William  J.  Kaulbach  is 
my  name,  and  1  am  spending  the  summer  in  Canada. 
I  mav  remain  here  during  the  winter  also. 

Mv  parents  are  very  poor.  They  had  never  been 
wealthy,  and  at  the  time  of  my  birth  they  were  even 
less  wealthy  than  they  had  been  before.  As  soon  as 
I  was  born  the  poverty  of  my  parents  attracted  my 
attention.  I  decided  at  once  to  relieve  their  distress. 
I  intended  to  aid  them  from  my  own  pocket,  but 
found,  upon  examination,  that  I  had  no  funds  in  my 
pocket;  also,  no  pocket;  also,  no  place  to  put  a 
pocket  if  I  had  brought  one  with  me.  So  my  parents 
continued  to  be  poor,  and  to  put  by  a  little  poverty 
for  a  rainy  day.  I  was  sole  heir  to  the  poverty  they 
had  acquired  all  these  years. 

Nature  did  not  do  much  for  me  in  the  way  of 
beauty,  either.  I  was  quite  plain  when  born,  and 
may  still  be  identified  by  that  peculiarity.  Plainness 
with  me  is  not  only  a  characteristic,  but  it  is  a  passion. 
My  whole  being  is  wrapped  up  in  it.  My  hair  is  a 
sort  of  neutral  brindle,  such  as  grows  on  the  lop  of  a 
retired  hair  trunk,  and  my  freckles  are  olive  green, 
fading  into  a  delicate  crushed  bran  color.  They  are 
very  large,  and  actually  pain  me  at  times. 

My  teacher  tried  to  encourage  me  by  telling  me  of 
other  poor  boys  who  had  grown  up  to  be  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  tried  to  get  me  to  consent 
to  having  my  name  used  as  a  candidate ;  but  I  re- 
frained from  doing  so.  I  knew  that  although  I  was 
'deserving  of  the  place  I  could  not  endure  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  campaign,  and  that  the  illustrated  papers 
would  enlarge  upon  my  personal  appearance  and 
bring  out  my  freckles  till  you  could  hang  your  hat  on 
them. 

So  I  grew  up  to  be  a  stage  robber. 

When  I  have  my  mask  on  my  freckles  do  not  show. 
1  lectured  on  phrenology  at  first  to  get  means  to  pro- 
secute my  studies  as  a  stage  robber,  and  when  I  had 
perfected*  myself  as  a  burglar,  I  went  abroad  to  study 
the  methods'  of  the  Italian  banditti.  1  was  two  years 
under  the  teachings  of  the  old  masters,  and  acquired 
great  fluency  as  a  robber  while  there.  I  studied  from 
nature  all  the  time,  and  some  of  my  best  work  was 
taken  from  life.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  all 
the  methods  of  the  most  celebrated  garroting  maes- 
tro and  stiletto  virtuoso.  He  was  an  enthusiast  and 
thoroughly  devoted  to  his  art.  He  had  a  large  price 
on  his  head  also.  Aside  from  that  he  went  bare- 
headed winter  and  summer. 

Finally  I  returned  to  my  own  native  land,  poor  but 
fired  with  a  mighty  ambition.  I  went  West  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  debut  I  went  West  to  grow  up 
with  the  country.  I  was  very  successful  indeed,  and 
have  had  ray  hands  in  the  pockets  of  our  most  emi- 
nent men. 

We  were  issolated  from  society  a  good  deal,  but 
»#e  met  the  better  class  of  people  now  and  then  in  the 
course  of  our  business.  I  did  not  like  so  much  night 
work,  and  sometimes  we  had  to  eat  raw  pork  because 
we  did  not  wish  to  build  a  fire  that  would  attract 
mosquitoes  and  sheriffs.  So  we  were  liable  more  or 
less  to  trichina  and  insomnia,  but  still  we  were  free 
from  sewer-gas  and  poll-tax.  We  did  not  get  our 
mail  with  much  regularity,  but  we  got  a  lick  at  some 
mightv  fine  scenery. 

But'all  this  is  only  incidental.  What  I  desire  to 
say  was  this :  Fame  and  distinction  come  high,  and 
when  we  have  them  in  our  grasp  at  last  we  find  that 
they  bring  their  resultant  sorrows.  I  worked  long 
and  hard  for  fame,  and  sat  up  nights  and  rode  through 
alkali  dust  for  thousands  of  miles  that  I  might  be 
known  as  the  leading  robber  of  the  age  in  which 
I  lived,  only  to  find  at  last  that  my  great  fame  was 
the  source  of  my  chief  annoyance.  It  made  me  so 
widely  known  that  I  felt,  as  Christine  Nilsson  says, 
"as  though  I  lived  in  a  glass  case."  Every  one 
wanted  to  see  me.  Every  one  wanted  my  autograph. 
Every  one  wanted  my  skeleton  to  hang  up  in  the  li- 
brary. 

1  could  have  traveled  with  a  show  and  drawn  a 
large  salary,  but  I  hated  to  wear  a  boilor-iron  over- 
coat all  through  the  hot  weather,  after  having  lived 
so  wild  and  free.  But  all  this  attention  worried  me 
so  that  I  could  not  sleep,  and  many  a  night  I  would 
arise  from  the  lava  bed  on  which  I  had  reclined,  and 
putting  on  my  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  I  would 
wander  about  under  the  stars  and  wish  that  I  could 
be  an  unknown  boy  again  in  my  far-away  home.  But 
I  could  not.  I  often  wished  that  1  could  die  a  natural 
death,  but  that  was  out  of  the  question. 

Finally  it  got  so  that  I  did  not  dare  take  a  chew  of 
tobacco,  unless  I  did  so  under  an  assumed  name.  I 
hardly  dared  let  go  of  my  six-shooter  long  enough  to 
wipe  my  nose  for  fear  that  some  one  might  get  the 
drop  on  me. 

That  is  the  reason  why  1  came  to  Canada.  Here 
among  so  many  criminals,  I  do  not  attract  attention, 
but  I  use  a  nom  de  plume  all  the  time,  even  here,  and 
all  these  hot  nights,  while  others  take  off  all  their 
clothing,  I  lie  and  swelter  in  my  heavy  winter  nom  de 
plume. — Providence  Star. 


Leaves  from  John  Adams's  Diary. 

December  3,  1764.  I  am  determined  to  keep  a 
diary,  if  possible,  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  fully  realize 
how  difficult  it  will  be  to  do  so.  Many  others  of  my 
acquaintance  have  endeavored  to  maintain  a  diary, 
but  have  only  advanced  so  far  as  the  second  week  in 
January.  It  is  my  purpose  to  write  down  each  even- 
ing the  events  of  the  day  as  they  occur  to  my  mind, 
in  order  that  in  a  few  years  they  may  be  read  and  en- 
joyed by  my  family.  I  shall  try  to  deal  truthfully 
with  all  matters  that  I  may  refer  to  in  these  pages, 
whether  they  be  of  national  or  personal  interest,  and 
I  shall  seek  to  avoid  anything  bitter  or  vituperative, 
trying  rather  to  cool  my  temper  before  I  shall  submit 
my  thoughts  to  paper. 

December  4.  This  morning  we  have  had  trouble 
with  the  hired  girl.  It  occurred  in  thiswise:  We 
had  fully  two-thirds  of  a  pumpkin  pie  that  had  been 
baked  in  a  square  tin.  This  major  portion  of  the  pie 
was  left  over  from  our  dinner  yesterday,  and  last 
night,  before  retiring  to  rest.  I  desired  my  wife  to 
suggest  something  in  the  cold  pie  line,  which  she  did. 
1  lit  a  candle  and  explored  the  pantry  in  vain.  The 
pie  was  no  longer  visible.  I  told  Mrs.  Adams  that  I 
had  not  been  successful,  whereupon  we  sought  out 
the  hired  girl,  whose  name  is  Tootie  Tooterson,  a 
foreign  damsel,  who  landed  in  this  country  in  Novem- 
ber 7,  this  present  year.  She  does  not  understand 
our  language  apparently,  especially  when  we  refer  to 
pie. 

The  only  thing  she  does  without  a  strong  foreign 
accent  is  to  eat  pumpkin  pie  and  draw  her  salary. 
She  landed  on  our  coast  six  weeks  ago,  after  a  tedious 
vovage  across  the  heaving  billows.  It  was  a  close 
fight  between  Tootie  and  the  ocean,  but  when  they 


quit  the  heaving  billows  were  one  heave  ahead  by  the 
log. 

Miss  Tooterson  landed  in  Massachusetts  in  a  wool- 
en dress  and  hollow  clear  down  into  the  ground.  A 
strong  desire  to  acquire  knowledge  and  cold,  hand- 
made American  pie  seems  to  pervade  her  entire  being. 

She  has  only  allowed  Mrs.  Adams  and  myself  to 
eat  what  she  did  not  want  herself. 

Miss  Tooterson  has  also  introduced  into  my  house- 
hold various  European  eccentricities  and  strokes  of 
economy  which  deserve  a  brief  notice  here.  Among 
other  things  she  has  made  pie-crust  with  castor  oil  in 
it,  and  lubricated  the  pancake  griddle  with  a  pork 
rind  that  I  had  used  on  a  wood  saw.  She  is  thrifty 
and  saving  in  this  way,  but  rashl\  extravagant  in  the 
use  of  doughnuts,  pie,  and  Medford  rum,  which  we 
keep  in  the  house  for  visitors  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  addicted  to  the  doughnut,  pie,  or  rum  habit. 

It  is  discouraging  indeed  for  two  young  people  like 
Mrs.  Adams  and  myself,  who  have  just  begun  to 
keep  house,  to  inherit  a  famine,  and  such  a  robust 
famine,  too.  It  is  true  that  I  should  not  have  set  my 
heart  upon  a  transitory  and  evanescent  terrestrial  ob- 
ject like  a  pumpkin  pie  so  near  to  T.  Tooterson,  im- 
ported pie  soloist,  doughnut  maestro,  and  famine 
virtuoso,  but  I  did,  and  so  I  returned  from  the  pan- 
try desolate. 

I  told  Abigail  that  unless  we  poisoned  a  few  pies 
for  Tootie,  the  Adams  family  would  be  a  short-lived 
race.  I  could  see  with  my  prophetic  eye  that  unless 
the  Tootersons  yielded  the  Adamses  would  be  wiped 
out  Abigail  would  not  consent  to  this,  but  decided 
to  relieve  Miss  Tooterson  from  duty  in  this  depart- 
ment, so  this  morning  she  went  away. 

Not  being  at  all  familiar  with  the  English  language, 
she  took  four  of  Abigail's  sheets  and  quite  a  number 
of  towels,  handkerchiefs,  and  collars.  She  also  er- 
roneously took  a  pair  of  my  night-shirts  in  her  poor. 
broken  way.  Being  entirely  ignorant  of  American 
customs,  I  presume  that  she  will  put  a  belt  around 
them  and  wear  them  externally  to  church.  I  trust 
that  she  will  not  do  this,  however,  without  mature 
deliberation. 

I  also  had  a  bottle  of  lung  medicine  of  a  very  pow- 
erful nature  which  the  doctor  had  prepared  for  me. 
By  some  oversight.  Miss  Tooterson  drank  this  the 
first  day  that  she  was  in  our  service.  This  was  en- 
tirely WTOng,  as  I  did  not  intend  to  use  it  for  the  for- 
eign trade,  but  mostly  for  home  consumption. 

This  is  a  little  piece  of  drollery  that  I  thought  of 
myself.  I  do  not  think  that  a  joke  impairs  the  use- 
fulness of  a  diary,  as  some  do.  A  diary  with  a  joke 
in  it  is  just  as  good  to  fork  over  to  posterity  as  one 
that  is  not  thus  disfigured.  In  fact,  what  has  pos- 
terity every  done  for  me  that  I  should  hesitate  about 
socking  a  little  humor  into  a  diary?  When  has  pos- 
terity ever  gone  out  of  its  way  to  do  me  a  favor? 
Never!  I  defy  the  historian  to  show  a  single  instance 
where  posterity  has  ever  been  the  first  to  recognize 
and  remunerate  ability. — Boston  Globe. 


Hassan  Oleson,  the  Sleek. 

Hassan  Oleson  was  a  defaulting  county  treasurer 
of  the  county  of  Khatedan,  but  he  left  Bagdad  and 
his  home  one  night  in  the  eleven  forty-five  p.  M.  ex- 
press for  Montreal  while  the  county  board  and  the 
grand  jury  were  investigating  his  books. 

One  day,  as  Hassan  Oleson  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Mosque  in  Montreal  to  say  his  prayers,  he  espied 
Abou  el  Mugwump,  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Bagdad.  Abou  was  at  the  head  of  a  street 
band  playing  "SweetSpirit,  Hear  my  Prayer. "  There 
were  seven  musicians,  all  blind.  Hassan  walked  up 
to  Abou  el  Mugwump  and  addressed  him. 

"Alas,"  said  Abou,  ."  I  know  you  not  Your  voice 
is  familiar,  but  I  can  not  see  your  face,  and  so  I  do 
not  know  who  you  are." 

"  By  the  beard  of  the  prophet,"  said  Hassan.  "  this 
is  your  last  game,  is  it?  I  know  that  you  left  Bagdad 
short  in  your  accounts,  but  1  did  not  think  you  would 
seek  to  gauge  the  Kanuck  with  the  poor  blind  man 
dodge." 

"Alas,  Hassan  Oleson,"  said  Abou.  "I  am, 
indeed,  blind.  Do  not  seek  to  injure  me  among  my 
friends."  At  that  he  pulled  down  one  of  his  eyelids 
and  showed  that  his  eye  was  indeed  bereft  of  sight. 

That  evening,  however.  Hassan  followed  the  blind 
musicians  to  their  apartments  in  a  deserted  house 
outside  the  gates  of  the  city,  and,  pulling  off  his 
sandals  at  the  door,  he  slid  in  among  the  blind  men 
and  overheard  their  conversation.  Soon  after  they 
arrived,  they  produced  figs,  dates,  and  extra  dry 
wines  from  the  vineyards  of  a  Chicago  wine  merchant 
named  Ali  Mumm.  Then  they  sought  about  the 
room  to  learn  if  any  one  had  by  chance  entered  with 
them,  and  when  they  were  about  to  touch  Hassan 
Olesen,  he  crawled  under  the  table  and  lay  low,  think- 
ing, as  Mohammed  has  it,  that  there  might  be  a 
hen  on. 

After  satisfying  themselves  that  they  were  alone, 


they  produced  a  large  bag  of  money  and  counted 
it  over,  by  which  Hassan  learned  that  there  were  ten 
thousand  drachmas  of  silver  and  a  like  sum  in  gold. 
This  bag  they  then  concealed  in  the  chimney  of  the 
house  and  began  to  be  merry.  Hassan  Oleson's 
mouth  watered  when  he  heard  the  seven  blind  bonanza 
men  polishing  the  bones  of  their  oriental  snipe  on 
toast,  so  he  slid  out  silently  and  pulled  the  bosom  of 
a  cold  fowl  off  the  table  with  some  other  food,  and 
ate  it  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice  under  the  table.  He 
kept  this  up  for  nearly  an  hour  with  safety.  Then 
he  became  more  careless,  and  in  pulling  the  cork 
of  a  second  bottle  of  Ali  Mumm's  wine,  he  struck  his 
elbow  against  the  leg  of  the  blind  man  who  generally 
played  the  B  flat  tuba  with  such  force  as  to  arouse  his 
anger  and  apprehension. 

"Alas!  Abou  el  Mugwump,"  said  he,  "we  are  un- 
done. Guard  the  door  and  assist  me  to  catch  the 
thief  who  has  stolen  in  among  us." 

With  that  they  all  began  to  shout  "  thieves  "  at  the 
top  of  their  voices,  and  Hassan  Oleson  cried  out  the 
loudest  of  all.  As  the  caliph,  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
his  hired  man,  chanced  to  pass  by  and  hear  the 
sound  of  voices,  he  directed  his  grand  vizier  to  break 
down  the  door  and  charge  the  same  to  him.  He 
then  entered  and  found  eight  blind  men— for  Hassan 
Oleson  had  also  shut  his  eyes  and  assumed  to  be 
blind — all  shouting  "  thieves,"  and  treading  the  cold 
gravy  and  stuffing  into  the  carpet.  The  caliph  knew 
not  at  first  what  to  do,  but  at  last  he  caused  all  of 
them  to  be  arrested. 

The  next  day  Hassan  sent  word  to  the  caliph  that 
he  desired  an  audience  with  him.  The  caliph  directed 
that  he  be  brought  in,  whereupon  Hassan  said  : 

"  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  1  ere  are  eight  of  us 
who  claim  to  be  blind,  but  we  are  not  Last  night 
we  gathered  in  the  room  where  you  found  us  for  the 
purpose  of  having  what  is  termed  at  Damascus  a  high 
old  time.  We  beg  through  the  streets  during  the 
day,  but  we  are  not  poor.  We  have  a  large  sum  of 
money  concealed  in  the  chimney,  one-half  of  which 
is  mine  according  to  the  terms  of  our  agreement. 
Last  night  we  began  to  dispute  over  what  sum  each 
should  have,  until  the  quarrel  reached  the  pitch  at 
which  vou  found  us.  Venerable  sir,  we  are  all  guilty 
of  a  great  offense,  but  having  taken  an  oath  not  to 
confess  unless  we  are  bastinadoed,  by  that  means  only 
can  you  come  at  the  truth." 

The  magistrate  then  tried  it  on  Hassan  Oleson, 
who  stood  a  blow  or  two  on  the  soles  of  his  feet  with 
some  courage,  and  then  reluctantly  opened  one  eye  ; 
then  he  opened  the  other.  The  caliph  then  directed 
that  search  be  made  for  the  money,  which  was  found 
as  Hassan  had  said.  Half  the  entire  sum  was  given 
to  Hassan,  together  with  an  appointment  of  chief 
hired  man  to  the  caliph  and  survey  or- general  of  the 
seraglio,  with  a  large  salary,  no  board  to  pay,  and 
his  washing  done  in  the  harem  free  of  cost. 

When  time  hung  heavy  on  their  hands,  the  caliph 
and  Hassan  Oleson  would  bring  out  the  seven  blind 
men.  known  as  the  Bagdad  Silver  Cornet  Band,  and 
bastinado  them  for  an  hour  or  two  to  make  them 
open  their  eyes,  but  they  were  stubborn  and  refused 
to  do  so,  though  Hassan  begged  them  to  cease  their 
deception.  Finding,  however,  that  they  could  not  be 
induced  to  relent,  the  caliph  banished  them  to  a 
lonely  skating  rink  outside  the  gates  of  the  city, 
where  he  condemned  them  to  play  to  each  other  for- 
ever. 

Hassan  lived  to  be  very  old,  and  all  the  ladies  of 
the  harem  respected  him  and  thought  a  great  deal  of 
him,  because  he  was  so  smart,  and  so  brilliant,  and 
so  wicked.  They  were  so  kind  to  him  that  he  had 
no  time  to  yearn  for  his  old  first  wife  at  Bagdad. 
— New  York  Mercury. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A  Great  Triumpn. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  peace  hath  her  victories  as 
well  as  war."  We  are  always  pleased  to  accord  the 
triumphs  of  peace  and  civilization.  It  is  with  pride 
that  we  mention  the  fact  that  at  the  recent  exhibition 
held  here  the  magnificent  exhibit  of  the  celebrated 
Freud's  Corset  House  was  awarded  the  highest  pos- 
sible premium  —a  silver  medal — over  all  other  com- 
petitors. This  victory  was  welt  deserved.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  Freuds  Corsets  are  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  great  merit  and  reputation  of  these 
goods  have  given  rise  to  many  worthless  imitations, 
against  which  we  can  not  too  strongly  caution  the 
public.  Ladies  who  desire  to  utilize  and  preserve 
their  divine  forms  should  go  to  Freud's  Corset  House, 
where  thev  will  obtain  the  most  perfect  fitting  and 
best  made  corsets  at  the  least  cost.  No  one  can 
miss  the  central  location  of  this  great  establishment 
at  Nos.  742  and  744  Market,  and  10  and  12  Dupont 
streets.  We  close  daily  at  6  p.  M.,  except  on  Satur- 
days. 


—  Buy  your  Spectacles  at   Muller's,   135 
Montgomery  Street,  near  Bush. 


LEBENBAUM'S 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

Are  Just  in  receipt  ot  the  Finest  This  Season's  Catch 

EXTRA  MESS  MACKEREL 

ALSO,  SUPERIOR  EXTRA 

EASTERN      CODFISH. 


VAX  XESS  SEMINARY, 
RAi-sTox  iiorsE. 

English,  French,  and  German.  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  Children.  1222  Pine  Si. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.  E.  N.  WOODS  or 
MRS.  S.  B.  GAMBLE. 


JOHN    Ml  DDLETOIV 


LEBENBAUM  BROS. 

315  and  21T  SITTER  ST.,  and  S.  W.  COR.  POLK  and  CALIFORNIA  STS.   I  is  Posi  si.  and  s.  vr.  cor.  Powell  nn.i  smic 


MISS  WEST'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

1G06  Van  NeRH  Avcnne. 

An  Educational   Home  has  been  opened  in  connection  at 
1103  Van  Ness  Avcnne. 

French  and  German  are  the  languages  of  the  Home. 

Boarding  pupils  are  taken  to  and  from  the  school  by  a  spe- 
cial governess. 


THE    HOME    SCHOOL 

FOB  Yor.VG  LADIES, 

,825  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland,  California,     For  cina 
lars,  acdress  JIISS  L.  TRACY,  Principal. 


mm 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Commercial  Education,  Penmanship,  Telegraphy,  Short- 
hand Type-writing,  and  the  Modern  Languages  are  now 
included  in  our  Business  Course— all  for  $75  for  a  six. 
months'  term.     Send  for  circular. 


J 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER  l< 


Cheapest—Simplest— Best. 

It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any 
Type-\Vriter.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  famih 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copie 
al  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange 
able  type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  HnU  Typc-lYriler. 

123  California  Street,  S.  F. 


Hunpafct 


LAXATIVE. 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Ratios 


"  THE     RICHEST     OF     NATURAL 

APERIENT    WATERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 
"SPEEDY.  SURE  &  GENTLE." 
Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp., 
London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglastful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Watir  Dealers. 

HOME  BEHDIHE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL. 
For  Sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  16  Front  Street.  Sim  Francisco. 


JOHN    GASH, 

ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Building*. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange.  California  Si 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Califo 
nia.     Take  elevator 


THOMAS   A.   JONES. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    STl  DIO 

S3S  11AIEKI1T  ST..  OPPOSITE  FOl/BTII, 
For  the  very  finest   Photographs. 


■: . 


CHARLES    R.   ALLEN, 

l.'O  III    III     STREET, 

Wholesale  and   Retail  Dealer  in   House,  Steam,  F» 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.     Telephone  308, 


FOR  I  I  RMTI  Ki:. 

PIANOS.    PAINTINGS.    MIRRORS.    Till  >k 

<  tsl'.s.  etc..  :tt  s.  F.  vi  011  u.i    »  minors! 

::l-.  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  Dliponl.  J.  J 
Pierce  successor  of  J.  II.  Moll  .V  to..  Propr 
clor. 


V    : 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC   SYSTEM.) 


Trains  leave,  and  arc  due  to  arrive  at  Oakland 

Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

ARRIVE 

(tor) 

From  June  14,  issr,. 

(from) 

J8.00  A. 

. .  Byron 

.6.10  p. 

8.00  A. 

. .  Cahstoga  and  Napa 

*IO.IO   A. 

*4.co    £■. 

6.10  p. 

7-3°  A- 

..Colfax . 

S.40  p. 

7.30  A. 

..Delia,  Redding,  and  Portland 

6.40  p. 

•3.30  P. 

. .  Gait,  via  Martinez ; 

IO.40   A. 

8.00  A. 

4.00    P. 

. .  Knigh:'s  Londing 

10.10  a. 

8  OO   A 

*8  00   \ 

*7-io  p. 
10.40  A. 

3.30  P. 

/  El  Paso,  and  East  \  Emigrant 

7.00  p- 

6.IO   A. 

3.40  p. 

1 1.  IO   A. 

3.00  p. 

\  Ogden  and  East  /  Express 

f       "           "           "     ^Fmi-Tranr 

7.00  p. 

6.IO   A. 

7.30   A. 

. .  Red  Bluff,  via  Marysville 

5-40    P. 

8.00    A. 

Sarnmienro,  via  Tivermnre.    ..    , 

7.30   A. 

"            via  Benicia 

6.40    P. 

3. CO     P. 

"            via  Eenicia 

1 1.  IO   A. 

"            via  Benicia 

IO.IO    A. 

.  . 

Sarramr-nrn  Kver Steamers 

"6.00    A. 

-3.4O    P. 

I3.40  r 

ttO.OO    A. 

3.00  p. 

"          

8.00   A. 

..Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

*9.30   A. 

"         via  Martinez 

*7.io   P. 

«,   w    p 

SArCEIJTO  —  SAX  RAFAEL  —  SAX  QTEXTLV, 

via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,    April  '26,    1SS5,  and  until 
further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 
7.30,  9-20,  II.OO  A.  If.,  3.20,  4.50,  6.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6.30 
p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.30  p.  m. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days) — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20,  11.30 
a.  m.,  3.25,  4.50  p.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.05,  10.10  a.  m.,  12.00  m.,  1.35,  3.20,  4.50, 
6.30  p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.25  p.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (week  days) — 6.45,  3.15,  10.00  a.  11.1 
12.05,  4-00,  5.30  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.40,  10.45  a.  M.,  12-35>  2-i5i  4-00,5.30,7.15 
P.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  Saucelito  on  Saturday  at  2.00,  7.00 
p.  M. 

3.20  P.  M„  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (.Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  San  Francisco  at  10.30 

A.  M.) 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every-  morning,  except  Mon- 
days, for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,   and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


..Tulare  and  Fresno. 


A  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


Front  Sun  rmiici-.ro.  daily. 

f  To  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 

I    0.00,   9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30,   i.oo, 

30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,5.00,  5.30,  6.00,6.3a. 

9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *  12.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  *7.oo,  *7.3o,  *8.oo,  *8-3o, 

•3.30,  *4.oo,  *4.30,  *5.oo,  ""5.30,  *o.oo,  '6.30,  g.oo. 
To  FRL'IT  VALE  (via  Alameda) — *o.3oa.  M.,6.30,  Ji: 

"12.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00.  *8.3o,  9.00, 

I    9-3°i  10.00,  *io. 30,  11.00,  In. 30, 12. oo,  J12.30, 1.00,  ti-30, 

a.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00, 

9.00,  10.00,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  -6.30, 7.00,  *7.3°,  8.00,  ^8.30, 9.00, 

1    I9.30,  10.00,  I10.30,  11.00,  tn. 30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00,  3.00, 

4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5-30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  S.oo,  9-00,  10.00, 

II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  ^6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  JS.oo, 

'8.30,  9.00, 10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4-30,  5. 

•5.30,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 
?rom    FRUIT   VALE— '6.23,   "6.53,  '7.23,    *7-53>   *8-23, 

"8-53.  *9-23.  *  10.21,  *4-23,  %53,  *5-23,  +5-53,  ^6.23,  "6.53, 

7.25,  9.50. 
Trom  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda) — '5.15,  *5-45,  16-45, 

9^5i  *3-»5- 
?rom  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30,  -6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8.30,  9.00,9.30,  10.00, 10.30, 11.00,  n.30,  12.00,  12.30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5-00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.00,  7-57,  8.57,  9-57.  10.57. 
•""rom  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
I  from  ALAMEDA — '5.22,  *5-52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *7-a2,  7-52, 

*8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  I10.22,  10.52,  Jii. 22,  11.52,  J  12.22, 

12.52,    !l.22,    I.52,    2.52,    3-22,    3-52,    4-22,    4.52,   5.22,    5.52, 
6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  3.52,  IO.52. 

from  BERKELEY— *5-i5,  '5.45,  '6.15,6.45,  *7-i5,  7.45, 
•8.15,  8.45,  l).i5,  9-45,  tio.15,  10.45,  J«-*5i  1I-45.  12.45, 
1-45.  2-45,  3-45,  4-r5>  4-45,  5-15.  5-45,  6-*5,  6-45,  7-45>  8.45, 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.45 ,  *6.iS,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7-45, 
8.45,  t9-i5,  9-45,  10-45. *i2-+5.  1.45,  2.45,  3.45,  4.45,  *s-i5, 
5-45,  *°-*5i  6.45,*7-iS- 

Creek  Rontc 

from  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.is,  9.15,  11.15,  1-15,  3-iS. 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  S.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4-15. 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


X  Sundays  only. 


'Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


4.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


'assenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco : 


10.40  A. 
3.30  p. 


I  7-5°  a. 


Commencing  May  II,  ISS5. 


.San  Mateo,   Redwood,  and. 

Menio   Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. . 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations 


ARRIVE 


6.40  A. 

*  8.10  A. 

9-03   A- 
*I0.02    A. 

*  3-36    ?■ 

t  4-59   *■ 
6.00  p. 
t  7-5° 
t  7-15 


9.03  A. 
*I0.02  A 
*    3-36    P 

6.00  P. 
I   8.15 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 

, . .  Salinas,  and  Monterey  . . . 


Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall 

..Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel.. 
.(Camp  Capitola)and  Santa  Cruz. 


*I0.02    A. 

6.00  P. 


..Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz. . 
Sunday  Excursion . . . . . 


.  8.SS 


.'°-*°£     Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos |    """  f 


..Soledad  and  Way  Stations  . 


6.00  p. 


a. — Morning.  p. — Afternoon. 

"  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only, 

t  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only, 
ains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  tumished  by  Ran- 
dolph &  Co. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train,  ex- 
cept Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood,  and 
1  Pacific  Congress  Springs  stages  via  Santa  Clara,  which  con- 
nect with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets — at  Reduced  Rates — to  Mon- 
«ey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Pescadero.     Also  to 
CJilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 
EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
I  For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning  and  for  1.30 
p.  m.  train;  good  for  return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


THIRTY -DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days  to  and  from  all 
points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion from  single  tariff  rate. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Fairfax,  $1.00;  Camp  Taylor,   $1.75;  Point 
Reyes,  52.00;  To  males,  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4- 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.   M.  {Sundays  only)   Excursion  Train   for   Camp 
Taylor,  Duncan  Mills,  and  Way  Stations.  Returning,  ar- 
rives in  San  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes, 

$1.75;  Tomales,  $2.50;  Duncan  Mills,  53- 


J.  W.  COLEMAN, 

General  Manager 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen'I  Pass.  &;  Tkt.  Agt. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al* 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all 
Way  Stations.     Parlor  Cars. 

2.30  P.  31.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew 's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  31.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.     Saturdavs  and  Sundays  to  Santa  Cruz. 

§5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $3.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

8  A.  31.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE,  BIG 
TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK 

83.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL 
DER  CREEK  and  return. 

91.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,   §6.30,    S7-co,    7.30,  S.oo,    8.30,   9.00,    9.30,  10.00, 

IO.30,  II.OO,  II.30  A.  M.,   *J I2.00,  I2.3O,    ^jl.OO,  I.30,    ^2. CO, 
2.3O,    3-00,  3.3O,  4.OO,    4-3O,    5.OO,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7-0O,  7.30, 

8-3°.  9-3o,  10.45,  "-45  P-  "■ 

Froni  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
land— 55.30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 

IO.OO,  IO.30,  ^,  II.OO,  II.30    A.  II.,  U12.OO,  312-30,  ^[l.OO,  I.30, 

2.00,   2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  P-  -l- 

From  High  Street,  Alameda — §5-16,  §5-46.  s"6.i6, 
6.46,  7.16,  7-46,  8.16  3. 46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  U10.46,  n.16, 
^jn.46  A.  M.,  12.16,  ^12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46,  ;.i6,  3.46, 
4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16,  10.31,  11. 31  P.  M. 

§  Sundays  excepted.     %  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  TransierOmce,  222  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &:  P.  Agt. 


Agents  for  t ,  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 

M.->  and  «;  Market  Street. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSIUF  COMPAV1" 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  for 

YOKAHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer  I8S0.  From  San  Francisco 

San  Pablo Saturday,  October  3d 

Oceanic Saturday,  October  l'th 

Gaelic Tuesday,  XoTember  10th 

Bel£ic Saturday,  November  Wth 

San  Pablo Saturday,  December  19th 

Oceanic Thursday,  January  "th,  ISS6 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Paciric  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKAHAMA, 

City  of  Kio  de  Janeiro October  3lst 

City  of  \ew  York Xovember  19 

At  2  o'clock  P.  M.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
San  Jose  October  15 

At  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZAN1LLO,  ACA- 
PL'LCO.  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  and  LA 
LI  BERT  AD,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  Ports. 

For  AUCKLAND    and    SYDNEY,   calling  at   HONO- 
LULU 

Australia Saturday,  Oct.  24,  at  2  o'clock  p.  u., 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &C0-,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
GAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
CAYIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES 
at  to  a.  m.,  on  Oct.  1st,  9th,  17th,  25th,  and  Nov.  ad  and 
10th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter. 

The  first  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
0.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  four  days. 

and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  and  third  day  alternately; 
excepting  SAN  DIEGO  every-  fith  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  H00KT0N,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER    HOSE 


Gardens,  31111s,  3iines,  and  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gl'TTA     PERCHA    AND     RUBBER 
MAMFACTTRIXG  CO. 


Carboiizcd  Rubber  Hose,  Standard  {Maltese 
Cross)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hose  (Competition),  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose.  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine Hose,  Carbolized  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

VALVES,  CASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Factory  on  the  Premises. 

JOHN   W.  TAYLOR,  -----  Manager, 

Xo.  15  First  Street,   near  Market. 


JOHN    TAYLOR    &    CO. 

114,  116,  118  Pine  St. 
ASSAYERS*    MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 

OF    THE 

.A.  It  G-  O  BT-A.TT  T. 


YOLIMES   I  TO  IVI,  LNCLISIVE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


GONOVER  PIANOS. 

COXOYER  BROS.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  moftt  artistic  Fpristit  Piano  ever   prodnccd.        Musicians  and    Intending   purchasers 
are  Invited  to  call,  critically  examine,  and  make  comparison*. 

F.  TV.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Catalogues  mailed  Tree  on  appUcallon.  23  and  25  Fifth  Street,  S.  F. 


THE    XETADA    BASK 

OF  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Paid-up  Capital. 


.S;:.<"in.iHHp  hi  <.<.!.]. 


DIRECTORS. 
Jasies  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.   Bran der,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,       Jaajes  L.  Flood,        (oh.s  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Ahgjs,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  32  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Lim'd. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000. 

WuxiAM    Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Byron:  Mlrray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

ACiEXTS— Xcv*  York.  Agency  ol  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Treiuont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Fnlon  Xational  Bank  ;  St.  Louis.  Bout- 
men's  Savings  Bank;  London.  X.  M.  Rothschild 
•V  Sons;  Australia  and  Xew  Zealuud.  the  Banli 
of  Xew  Zealand;  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Bank  or  India,  Australia, 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  ac 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  an  . 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  t. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genji 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort  nan- Main,  Antwerp,  A. 
dam,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Chnstil 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  ^ 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italv  and  Switzerland,  Sc 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Lot  An- 
geles. 


South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shar^ 
The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Capital,   $10,000,000. 
The    Standard    Marine    Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverqool.     Capital,  $5,000,000. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agent 
213 — 215  Sansom 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Insti 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Establish 
Xorthern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     L-;_'_' 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Estafc 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  Essnei 
cine  Coast.                         ROBT.  DICKSON, 
Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.  corner  Califomi 
gomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fn 


COMMERCIAL   LXSCRASC'E  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE    AND     MAKIVE. 

Principal  office,  430  California  Street,  Sao  Francisco  (S^e 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE, 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME   MUTUAL  IXSt'KASCE    CO., 

>"0.   21G   .;IU«HUH'   Street, 
East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold) KW..0M  (« 

Assets,  Jan.  1,  1SS4 IVJ.l"  1  : 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOVGt 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SH 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  $■ 

HETCHIXSOX    &    iMAXX, 

I>SIRA-\C'E  AGEXt'Y, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 

I'  k  F^swX™,  }S»~W  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


XATIOXAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  IRELAND. 

ESTABLISHED A.  D.    18«. 

Anlnorlzed  Capital Slo.ouu.ooo 

Subscribed  Capital 5.000,1)00 

n.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 
Office,  309  Sansome  SI.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 


No.  310  SANSOME  STREET. 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY  CO., 

BAN  FRAMISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 
E.  L.  G.  STEELE  A  CO..  Asrnfi. 
OOlrc,  '108  California  Mrrcl. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


If  "Hugh  Conway"  had  not  been  cutoff  in  the 
bloom  of  his  youth,  his  genius,  and  his  new  income, 
he  would  have  gone  on  writing  grim  and  gruesome 
books  and  furnished  the  world  with  a  gallery  of  mad 
women. 

.  It  seemed  to  be  a  profound  conviction  with  him 
-  that  a  woman  could  not  go  through  a  sharp  emotional 
phase  without  having  her  wits  go  astray.  Therefore 
his  materials  are  always  a  mysterious  murder,  a  man 
who  loves  with  a  tireless  devotion  which,  out  of 
books,  is  only  found  in  a  mother's  breast,  and  a  beau- 
tiful young  woman  who  is  temporarily  insane. 

Distrustful  of  such  a  possibility  in  the  English 
'pntegm,  with  whose  maddening  dullness  he  was  per- 
haps painfujjy  farr,:har,  he  always  has  the  foresight  to 
give  his"  heroines  a  dhsh  of  foreign  blood.  Pauline 
was  fractionally  an  Italian,  and  in  Philippa's  veins 
courses  the  blood  of  Spain. 

Dramatic  as  his  instinct  is,  for  it  is  this  which  has 
made  his  fame,  he  is  always  so  absorbed  in  his  hero- 
ine, and  she  is  always  such  a  perfectly  friendless,  des- 
olate, and  lonely  young  woman,  that  the  adapter  is 
always  obliged  to  fill  in  a  character  or  two  for  dra- 
matic purposes,  and  generally  provides  the  hero  with 
a  sister. 

Glenny  has  adopted  this  course  in  his  adaptation 
of  "Dark  Days,"  and  having  further  furnished  the 
sister  with  a  lover,  his  embellishments  may  be  said  to 
cease.  The  sequence  of  events  and  the  text  are  taken 
almost  identically  from  the  book.  Even  when  changes 
are  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the  murderer  making  his 
confession  by  word  of  mouth,  he  speaks  the  letter  of 
the-  book,  so  that,  for  once,  the  author  is  dene  full 
justice,  and  his  work  is  not  mangled  and  mended  be- 
yond recognition. 

It  has  been  objected  that  Mr.  Harkins  plays  the 
part  of  Basil  North  in  a  dead  monotone  of  inflexibil- 
ity, but  his  manner  seems  to  be  attuned  most  fitly  to 
the  unrelieved  sombreness  of  the  story,  and  the  long 
monotonous  roll  of  his  voice  to  belong  to  such  a  one- 
ideaed  man  as  Dr.  Basil  North.  He  is  so  completely 
in  harmony  with  the  dismal  atmosphere  of  the  tale 
that  the  light  and  airy  love-making  of  his  sister  and 
his  friend  does  not  even  faintly  jar  his  sensibilities, 
and  he  is  impolitely  oblivious  of  them  to  the  very  end. 

Poor  young  things !  No  one  but  the  audience  takes 
any  very  lively  interest  in  their  destinies,  for  Philippa, 
also,  is  engaged  in  carrying  on  her  own  story  in  a 
very  high  strung  and  intense  manner. 

Miss  Ellie  Wilton  has  evidently  taken  a  very  deep 
interest  in  Mr.  Hugh  Conway's  last  heroine,  for  she 
is  a  most  faithful  mental  reproduction  of  the  Philippa 
of  the  book. 

In  the  scene  in  the  study  where  she  comes  in  out  of 
the  snow  and  the  ice,  maddened  and  desperate,  her 
madness  was  real  enough  to  be  quite  uncomfortable, 
and  as  she  hangs  over  the  murdered  man  in  the 
oliow  with  pale  face,  streaming  locks,  and  black  flying 
draperies,  she  really  gives  one  the  creeps. 

As  it  always  is  Conway's  deliberate  design  to  give 
people  the  creeps,  this  is  quite  as  it  should  be.  The 
entire  scene  of  the  murder  in  the  show  is  a  singularly 
gruesome  one.  The  foreground,  a  wild,  desolate  bit 
of  heath,  might  fitly  be  the  scene  of  old  Lear's  awful 
night  of  suffering  and  madness,  and  seems  to  threaten 
the  victim  with  his  fate  as  he  loses  his  way  on  its 
pathless  waste. 

The  closing  tableau  is  very  impressive  as  the  hapless 
North  lifts  his  hands  to  heaven  over  the  murdered  man, 
and  prays  the  merciful  snow  to  fall  and  hide  him  till 
he  can  lake  the  unconscious  murderess  out  of  England 
and  harm's  way.  The  snow  promptly  proceeds  to 
fall,  but,  owing  to  certain  economic  exigencies  on  the 
part  of  the  theatre,  the  shower  comes  only  from  the 
sides,  and  there  is  not  a-flake  in  the  middle  to  fall  on 
the  murdered  man. 

We  are  taken  immediately  from  this  bit  of  bad 
English  weather  to  the  streets  of  sunny  Seville. 
Arrived  there,  we  find  that  the  population  takes  its 
siesta  while  Dr.  North  reads  a  large  and  cumbersome 
mail  in  the  plaza.  At  least  no  one  appears  until  he 
has  achieved  his  soliloquy,  when  the  place  imme- 
diately becomes  thronged  with  buttons,  sombreros, 
sehoritas,  and  the  inevitable  English  tourists.  This 
pretty  scene  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
story,  but  is  thrown  in  as  a  clever  scenic  bit,  and  a 
contribution  to  the  international  requirements  of  the 
modern  taste. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  in  literature  that  the  French, 
the  only  people  who  have  not  the  word  "  home  "  in  the 
language,  alwaysstay  at  home  when  they  can ;  always 
go  home  when  they  can,  if  by  some  chance  they  have 
wandered  abroad ;  and  always  live  at  home  in  their 
world  of  letters. 

The  international  novel  or  play,  except  when  it 
takes  people  to  France,  is  a  curiosity  to  them.  They 
will  consent  to  putting  English,  Russians,  and  Amer- 
icans in  their  books  for  picturesque  and  contrasting 
purposes,  but  they  always  bring  their  people  lo  Paris 
as  the  only  properly  conditioned  place  for  the  un- 
raveling of  a  plot 

Constance  Fenimore  Woolson  lakes  a  certain  pa- 
triotic pride  in  keeping  her  people  at  home  by  whisk- 
ing them  over  bits  of  unfamiliar  stamping-ground 
which  lie  upon'  the  very  edge  of  the  United  States, 
but,  for  the  rest,  we  Americans  and  English  in  the 
books  are  as  restless  and  far-flying  as  the  albatross, 
and  so  Conway's  glimpse  of  Spain  does  not  seem  al- 
together amiss. 

"  Dark  Days  "  is  a  more  possible  and  more  proba- 
ble tale  than  "  Called  Back,"  but  it  will  never  have 
the  popularity  of  that  strange  story,  because  it  does 
not  appeal  to  thai  little  cord  of  belief  in  the  super- 
natural which  slill  exists  in  almost  every  breast,  and 
which  thrills  and  responds  so  quickly  lo  every  appeal. 
It  is  intensely  dramatic  as  well  as  intensely  gloomy, 
and  cleverly  manages  to  throw  the  suspicion  of  the 
murder  upon  Philippa.  The  confession  of  the  tramp 
is  therefore  an  immense  relief,  and  his  bodily  intro- 
duction into  the  play  alfords  Mr.  Wallace  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  singularly  unpleasant  but  artistically  ex- 
cellent piece  of  acting.  "  Dark  Days  "  will  not  be  a 
popular  production,  but  it  will  hold  those  who  do  go 
*.o  s*-iit  with  a  very  sharp  grasp  of  interest. 


' '  A  Rag  Baby  "  outbids  this  sort  of  thing  for  popu- 
larity. That  immense  clientele  which  goes  to  the  the- 
atre only  to  laugh,  and  always  stoutly  maintains  that 
there  is  misery  enough  in  the  world  without  going  to 
see  it  at  the  play,  is  having  a  carnival  with  the  "  Rag 
Baby."  • 

No  one  has  been  found  who  knows  definitely  what 
he  or  she  laughed  at.  No  catchword,  no  joke  left 
over  from  the  "Rag  Baby,"  has  become  current,  but 
the  ripples  of  laughter  are  ceaseless  as  the  play  goes 
on,  and,  although  there  is  not  a  voice  in  ihe  troupe 
worth  mentioning,  even'  musical  number  is  encored. 

We  have  the  inevitable  "  Three  Little  Maids,"  by 
three  pretty  girls,  and  a  clever  burlesque  on  "Pretty 
as  a  Picture,"  by  three  tramps,  of  whom  Harry 
Conor  is  the  best.  Miss  Fanny  Rice  is  presumably 
the  star,  or  the  prima  donna,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
chief  feature  of  the  feminine  element.  Not  to  put 
too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  it  was  whispered  quite  uni- 
versally that  Miss  Rice  was  a  bouncer.  By  dint  of 
phenomenal  strength  of  lung,  and  a  rattling  ease  at 
the  peculiarities  of  the  vernacular,  Miss  Rice  quite 
enchanted  the  gallery  element,  so  that,  when  she 
came  out  in  a  startling  jockey  costume  to  sing  a  solo, 
much  was  expected  of  her.  Theinirden  of  her  song 
ran  to  the  effect  that  "  some  other  evening  would  do 
quite  as  well " ;  and,  really,  if  that  is  the  best  song  in 
her  budget,  Miss  Rice  nightly  states  the  truth  with  a 
metrical  succinctness  quite  unusual. 

There  is  a  Mr.  Julian  Mitchell,  who,  as  an  amateur 
druggist,  displays  quite  a  startling  series  of  fashion- 
able raiment,  and  addresses  one  of  the  three  little 
maids— a  Miss  Clairette  Fay— as  Claret. 

The  burden  of  the  fun  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Mr.  Frank  Daniels,  who  has  a  most  characteristic 
and  unusual  humor.  He  is  one  of  that  class  who 
rank  as  funny  men  rather  than  comedians — a  class 
which  first  came  to  the  surface  as  a  class  when  variety 
became  a  staple  entertainment.  The  combination 
system  sifted  the  variety  theatres  until  a  comedian  of 
this  class  appertains  to  every  combination  that  has 
survived. 

Although  Daniels  sings  little,  he  has  the  best 
voice  in  the  troupe;  although  he  dances  little,  he  has 
the  most  limber  feet,  and,  although  he  does  not  crack 
a  joke  to  remember,  he  has  the  most  nimble  humor. 

The  entertainment,  however,  is  not  one  to  be  an- 
alyzed or  described.  It  fulfills  the  promises  of  the 
programme,  and  one  easily  laughs  dull  care  away  for 
an  idle  hour  or  two.  Betsy  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Milton  Nobles  will  play  a  week's  engagement  at 
the  Standard  Theatre  in  "The  Phoenix,"  beginning 
next  Monday  night.  Verily,  "The  Phoenix  never 
dies." 

Judging  from  an  item  in  an  Eastern  paper,  the 
"  Rag  Baby  "  company  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  organizations  engaged  upon 
this  indescribable  play. 

The  Baldwin  management  announces  that  "  Na- 
non  is  to  be  "  the  finest  operatic  production  ever 
seen  in  'Frisco,"  and  further,  that  ' '  there  has  already 
been  a  remarkable  demand  for  seats." 

The  minstrel  company  for  the  Standard  Theatre 
will  not  appear  there  until  a  week  from  Monday.  The 
company  will  be  a  good  one,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  end-men — Charley  Reed  and  Billy  Birch. 

Last  evening  (Friday)  a  benefit  was  tendered  to  Mr. 
Jay  Rial,  who  retires  from  the  management  of  the 
California  Theatre  this  week.  The  bill  was  ' '  Forty- 
Nine,"  and  the  cast  included  the  California  stock 
company. 

Louis  James  has  severed  his  connection  with  Law- 
rence Barrett,  whose  principal  support  he  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years.  They  could  not  get  along 
together.  James  has  left  the  company,  although  his 
wife,  Marie  Wainwright,  is  still  in  iL 

Mrs.  Norton  will  give  her  sixth  song  recital  on 
Wednesday  evening,  October  14th,  The  programme 
announced  is  almost  entirely  new,  with  selections,  as 
usual,  from  the  composers  of  every  country,  ending 
with  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  ballads. 

Bartley  Campbell's  "  Paquita  "  will  be  produced  at 
the  Baldwin  next  Monday  night.  It  will  be  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Campbell,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  "American  Shakespeare" 
will  make  a  speech.  The  public  may  not  want  one, 
but  they  will  get  it  all  the  same. 

Mr.  J.  Rial,  whose  ambition  has  been  to  become 
an  important  New  York  manager,  has  served  a  short 
but  very  checkered  apprenticeship  in  California,  and 
at  last  attains  the  summit  of  his  dreams,  and  bids 
good-bye  to  San  Francisco,  just  when  he  is  best  sub- 
serving the  interests  of  its  drama.  Mr.  McK.ee  Ran. 
kin  assumes  the  reins  alone. 

The  young  ladies  in  the  "Rag  Baby"  company 
all  say  "  I  wunt,"  which,  at  the  Hub,  is  recognized  as 
pure  Bostonian  anywhere  except  upon  the  water  side 
of  Beacon  Street.  They  may  drop  an  occasional 
Yankee  "g"  in  that  august  neighborhood,  but  all 
the  earlier  Puritan  colloquialisms  have  passed  over  to 
the  naturalized  foreign  element. 

The  audience  came  within  an  ace  of  distinguishing 
several  of  Miss  Mabel  Bert's  lines  last  week.  She  is 
such  a  personable  young  woman,  and  has  so  much 
wasted  mimetic  talent,  that  if  she  is  going  to  discard 
her  old  custom  and  become  suddenly  articulate,  she 
is  liable  to  become  suddenly  a  very  clever  actress. 
The  point  is  worthy  her  attention. 

Anything  in  the  Japanese  way  seems  to  be  in  order. 
The 'l'ivoli  is  singing  "The  Mikado"  to  good-houses, 
"  A  Trip  Through  Japan  "  is  doing  a  good  business 
at  Ignatius  Hall,  and  the  Grand  Oj>era  House— pos- 
sibly in  deference  lo  the  popular  fancy — has  replaced 
the  Sordelli  Italian  Opera  Company  by  Comelli's  Im- 
perial Japanese  Novelty  Company,  which,  it  is  an- 
nounced, have  just  arrived  from  Japan. 

When  Messrs.  Rankin,  Mordaunt,  and  Wright  ap- 
peared so  unexpectedly  in  the  trial  scene  in  "Dark 
Days  "  the  other  night,  there  was  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  audience  to  rise  and  bolt  precipitately.  In 
view  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  pretty  thing, 
and  the  tendency  in  the  theatres  lo  introduce  it  on 
every  possible  occasion,  it  was  feared  these  gentleman 
had  come  on  to  sing  "  Three  Little  Maids." 

Scene — Olympus.  Enter— A  gentleman,  covered ; 
he  seats  himself.  A  not)  (loquitur)—"  Say,  mister, 
take  off  yer  hat,  please."  The  gentleman  remains 
covered.  "  Take  off  dat  hat  I  "  No  reply.  "Shoot 
de  hat !  "  Dogged  silence.  "  Oh,  hat !  "  No  reply. 
The  god  {with  indignation) — "  Say,  you  chump,  if 
you  don't  take  off  dat  pancake,  I'll  come  down  and 
mash  yer  in  de  jaw ! "    The  gentleman  uncovers. 


Messsrs.  Mordaunt  and  Rankin  were  unexpectedly 
discovered  in  wig  and  gown  assisting  at  the  trial 
scene  in  "Dark  Days."  Although  they  did  not  per- 
mit their  names  to  go  on  the  bills  in  these  minor  roles, 
the  action  was  as  commendable,  as  it  is  unusual.  It 
is  also  sanctified  by  tradition,  being  early  English, 
when  every  actor  did  what  he  was  bid  for  the  general 
good  oi  *fic  play.     In  these  days  it  is  a  sacrifice. 

Mlgs  I  .ibel  Morris  and  Miss  Jean  Clara  Walters 
have  folded  their  tents  unexpectedly  and  silently 
flown  away,  without  so  much  as  by  your  leave  on  the 
part  of  trie  first  named  lady.  The  success  of  the 
company  at  the  California  Theatre  has  made  the 
actresses  as  troublesome  as  prima  donnas.  Having 
engaged  everybody  else  that  was  available,  Rankin 
had  better  engage  old  Mapleson  to  manage  them. 

"  Little  Nevada  "  is  now  "Little  Palmer" — that  is, 
she  was  married  to  Dr.  Palmer,  but  that  will  not  in- 
terfere with  her  concert  season  in  the  United  States. 
Signor  De  Vivo  has  been  engaged  as  manager  of  her 
concert  company,  and  is  now  making  preparations 
for  her  season  in  San  Francisco  and  the  interior 
cities,  but  will  go  East  shortly,  for  his  principal  ar- 
rives in  New  York  next  Saturday,  and  opens  her  sea- 
son a  week  later  in  Boston. 

In  the  revival  of  "  Macbeth,"  at  the  California,  it 
is  the  intention  to  present  F»e  last  act  according  to 
the  directions  of  Shakespeare  himself.  Instead  of 
Macbeth 's  death  upon  the  stage,  he  will  go  off  fight- 
ing, and  a  terrible  battle  will  ensue  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Scots.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
the  victors  will  swarm  down  the  stage  bearing  Mac- 
beth's  bloody  head  upon  a  pike.  Messrs.  Rankin, 
Mordaunt,  and  Harkins,  who  play  Macbeth'  on  al- 
ternate nights,  will  each  have  a  cast  of  his  face  taken 
so  that  each  several  Macbeth  will  be  exactly  repro- 
duced.   Ugh  ! 

Mr.  Bartley  Campbell,  Miss  Mary  Mills,  and  Miss 
Maud  Stewart  have  arrived  for  the  production  of 
"  Paquita"  Mr.  Campbell's  plays  are  a  sort  of  cos- 
mopolitan chowder,  and  he  is  much  addicted  to 
making  bad  speeches  in  defense  of  them.  Miss  Mary 
Mills  is  the  strikingly  amateurish  and  insufficient 
young  actress  who  ruined  the  cast  of  "  Siberia  "  at 
the  California.  Miss  Maud  Stewart  is  an  interesting 
young  actress  who  temporarily  lost  her  sight  from  too 
long  playing  the  blind  girl  in  "Young  Mrs.  Winthrop" 
at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  in  New  York. 

,  Private  letters  from  China  report  Emelie  Melville 
to  be  singing  comic  opera  in  Hongkong.  Verdi, 
the  American,  late  of  the  Grand  Opera,  is  the  princi- 
pal singer  of  the  troupe.  The  orchestra  consists  of  a 
piano,  the  fully  equipped  troupe  of  thirty-eight  peo- 
ple, organized  in  Australia,  having  disbanded  shortly 
after  their  arrival  in  Calcutta.  A  couple  of  play-bills 
sent  from  Singapore  show  her  repertoire  to  be  the 
old  one— "The  Royal  Middy,"  "Patience,"  "The 
Pirates,"  "The  Chimes  of  Normandy,"  "Nell 
Gwynne,"  "  Carmen,"  etc.  Emelie  Melville  is  re- 
puted to  be  in  bad  health  and  to  have  lost  her  voice 
altogether,  but  is  said  to  be  as  attractive  as  ever  in 
her  acting,  and  a  favorite  in  the  far  east,  even  with- 
out a  voice. 

It  is  related  that  during  the  brief  but  brilliant  opera 
season  of  one  night  and. a  half  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  enough  discordant  incidents  occurred  to  fill 
a  book.  One  of  them :  on  the  opening  night,  when 
all  seemed  to  be  going  well  and  the  principal  singers, 
the  chorus,  and  the  orchestra  had  arrived,  the  con- 
ductor was  discovered  to  be  missing.  After  a  long 
search  he  was  found  in  the  lumber-room  of  the  base- 
ment, wrapped  up  in  wounded  pride  and  humiliation. 
Being  requested  to  go  up-stairs  and  assume  the  baton 
as  the  audience  was  assembling,  he  declined  per- 
emptorily. Assuming  the  attitude  of  Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena,  he  spoke,  wrathfully :  ' '  Let  him  assume 
the  baton  whom  they  have  advertised  in  the  papers, 
one  Padina.  /  am  Spadina !  "  The  management 
apologized,  and  the  opera  went  on  for  one  consecu- 
tive night. 


The  Standard  Theatre.— Cornelius  &  Mc- 
Bride,  Managers.     Closed  during  the  week. 

"  Woodward's  Gardens,  •  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open  from 
o,  A.  M.  to  11  p.  M. 

Ignatius  Hall.— Deakin  Bros.  &  Co.,  Lessees. 
Panorama  of  "Trip  Through  Japan  (Dai  Nippon 
Hakurankai)."  Open  from  9  to  12  A.  M., -and- from  2 
to  5  and  7  to  10  P.  M. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones.— J.  R 
Keys,  Manager.     Closed  until  Oct.  15.    . 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 


Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  October  10th. 

California  Theatre.  Rankin  &  Rial,  Proprie- 
tors ;  E.  D.  Price,  Manager.  Bill:  "Dark  Days." 
Cast  as  follows  : 

Dr.  Basil  North,  D.  H.  Harkins;  Herbert  Grant,  C.  E. 
Bishop;  Sir  Mervyn  Ferrand,  Joseph  Holland;  Evans,  J.  J. 
Wallace;  Wm.  Short,  C.  G.  Greene;  Hon.  H.  Luftus,  C. 
Joseph  Bishop;  Mr.  Hayes,  Frank  Wright;  Mr.  Cain,  C. 
G.  Ray ;  Sebastian,  H.  V.  Bosworlh ;  Gomez,  T.  McCarthy; 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  E.  N.  Thayer;  Clerk,  J.  J.  Enright ; 
Crier,  G.  H.  Lesher;  Doctor  of  the  Prison,  H.  S.  Hams; 
Philippa  Ferrand,  Miss  Ellie  Wilton;  Fanny  North,  Miss 
Mabel  Bert;  Inez,  Miss  Trella  Foltz;  Mrs.  Wilson,  Miss 
Helen  Rand. 

Friday  night,  benefit  to  Jay  Rial.  Bill:  "Forty- 
nine." 

Baldwin  Theatre.  —  Al.  Hayman,  Manager. 
Bill  :  "  Love  and  Law."     Cast  as  follows  : 

Ritta,  Dollie  Nobles;  Helen  Montague,  Isabel  Waldron; 
Mrs.  Tarbox,  Florence  Vinton;  Kitty  O'Rourke,  Tillie 
Barnum;  Old  Rosa,  Mary  Davenport;  Jasper  Craddock, 
Frank  E.  Aiken;  Sir  Randall  Burns,  John  W.  Blaisdell; 
Septimus  Sawyer,  Edwin  L.  Mortimer;  Jimmie  Nipper, 
Charles  E.  Warren;  Giovanni  Conn,  Geo.  W.  Barnum; 
Ferdinand  Hoffineir,  Max  Fehrmann ;  Tbeophilus  Crane, 
Jos.  W.  Gardner;  Dude  Boarder,  Wiber  Force;  Grocer's 
Man,  B.  A  Long;  Butchers  Man,  Will  B.  Thayer;  Joseph 
Skerritt,  F.  I  Ketcham ;  Felix  O'PalT,  Milton  Nobles. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall,  Acting 
Manager.     Bill:  "A  Rag  Baby."     Cast  as  follows : 

Old  Sport,  Frank  Daniels;  Tony  Jay,  Esq.,  Julian 
Mitchell;  Patrick  Finnegan  and  James  iMagillahoggarty, 
Mark  Sullivan ;  Fred  Barbour,  Harry  Younghusband, 
Michael  Sheedy,  and  Dusty  Bob,  Harry  Conor;  Christian 
Burricl,  St.  Clair  Flaherty,  and  Dennis  O'Brien,  Edward 
A.  Osgood ;  Darius  Gallield,  Dr.  Tooms,  Luigi  Buoncom- 
pagni,  W.  H.  Steduian :  Venus  Grout,  Fannie  Rice;  Clair- 
ette Fay,  Annie  Leslie;  Miss  Pratt,  Mrs.  Wcatherbee, 
and  Mrs.  Maginnis,  Helen  Rcinier;  Lou  Clark  and  Alice 
Berriel,  Clara  Line;  Jessie  Richmond  and  Mrs.  Gaffield, 
Nettie  Lyford;  Handsome,  By  Himself. 

Grand  Opera  House. ,  Lessee. 

Bill,  Monday  and  Tuesday:  "  II  Barbicre  di  Siviglia," 
Cast  as  follows: 

Rosina,  Signora  Brambilla  Sordelli;  Count  Almaviva, 
Signor  Ernesto  Baklan/a;  Figaro,  Stgnor  Louis  Contini ; 
Dr.  Bartolo,  Signor  S.  Lcncioni;  Don  Basilio,  Signor  Cru- 
velli  ;  Bertha,  Signora  Caroline  Zanclla;  Fiorclla,  Signor 
Barientos;  Ambrosius,  Signor  Testa. 

Remainder  of  the  week,  Comelli's  Imperial  Japan- 
ese Novelty  Company. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Hireling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.    Bill:  "The    Mikado."    Cast  as  follows : 

The  Mikado,  H.  W.  Frillinan;  Nanki-1'oo,  A,  Messmer; 
Ko-K.ii,  [antes  Kelly;  Keep-Mom,  [ohnny  Williams;  Pooh- 
II. Ji,  M.  G-niell;  IVIi.Tush,  R.  1  >.  Valeria;  Vum-Vum, 
Eiclene  Dingeon;  Pitri-Ling,  Kate  Marchi;  Peep-Bo,  Louie 
Welton  ;   Kaiisba,  Fanny  Voung. 


At  the  California,  next  week,  the  stock  company  in 
"  Divorce." 

At  the  Bush   Street,  next  week,    "A  Rag  Baby." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock   I 
company  in  "The  Mikado." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,    Blanche 
Curtiss's  company  in  "Only  a  Farmer's  Laughter." 

At  the  Standard  next  week,  Milton   Nobles'  com- 
pany in  "  The  Phoenix. " 

At  the  Baldwin    next   week,    Bartley   Campbells 
company  in  "Paquita," 


The  Interpreters. 


" 


Days  dawn  on  us  that  make  amends  for  many 

Sometimes, 

When  heaven  and  earth  seem  sweeter  even  than  any 
'•Man's 'rhymes. 

Light  had  not  all  been  quenched  in  France,  or  quel 

In  Greece, 
Had  Homer  sung  not,  or  had  Hugo  held 

His  peace. 

Had  Sappho's  self  not  left  her  word  thus  long 

For  token. 
The  sea  round  Lesbos  yet  in  waves  of  song 

Had  spoken. 

ir. 
And  yet  these  days  of  subtler  air  and  finer 

Delight, 
When  lovelier  looks  the  darkness,  and  diviner 

The  light. 

The  gift  they  give  of  all  these  golden  hours. 

Whose  urn 
Pours  forth  reverberate  rays  or  shadowing  showers 

In  turn. 

Clouds,  beams,  and  winds  that  make  the  live  day"; 
track 

Seem  living — 
What  were  they  did  no  spirit  give  them  back 

Thanksgiving  ? 

III. 
Dead  air,  dead  fire,  dead  shapes  and  shadows,  telling 

Time  nought; 
Man  gives  them  sense  and  soul  by  song,  and  dwellii 

In  thought 

In  human  thought  their  being  endures,  their  power 

Abides ; 
Else  were  their  life  a  thing  that  each  light  hour 

Derides. 

The  years  live,  work,  sigh,  smile,  and  die,  with  all 

They  cherish ; 
The  soul  endures,  though  dreams  that  fed  it  fall 

And  perish. 

iv. 
In  human  thought  have  all  things  habitation ; 

Our  days 
Laugh,  lower,  and  lighten  past,  and  find  no  station 

That  stays. 

But  thought  and  faith  are  mightier  things  than  time 

Can  wrong. 
Made  splendid  once  with  speech,  or  made  sublime 

By  song. 

Remembrance,  though  the  tide  of  change  that  rolls 

Wax  hoary, 
Gives  earth  and  heaven,  for  song's  sake  and  the  soi 

Their  glory. 
— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  in  English  //lustra, 
Magazine  for  October. 


uls, 
ited 


The  somewhat  astonishing  statement  is  made  that 
there  is  standing,  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  un- 
der the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  a  forest  of  consid- 
erableextent,  which  has  been  submerged  for  centuries. 
Fishermen  get  their  nets  caught  in  iL  Occasionally 
one  of  the  trees  is  uprooted  and  cast  ashore,  and 
people  who  have  seen  such  trees  declare  that  they  are 
of  an  unknown  variety,  and  that,  although  seemingly 
sound  when  they  rise  above  the  water,  they  soon  de- 
cay and  perish  on  exposure  to  the  air. 


A  gentleman  in  Paris  recently  bought  a  helmet  and 
a  pair  of  swords,  which  he  understood  wort'  n 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  sent  them  to  the  museum  of 
his  native  tow  n,  where  they  were  examined  by  an  ex- 
pert, and  classified  as  "  articles  of  theatrical  property 
which  had  been  corroded  by  immersion  in  some 
chemical  preparation." 


When  the  Presbyterian  church  at  London  Grove, 
Pennsylvania,  was  opened  the  other  Sunday,  the 
people  were  surprised  to  find  that  somebodv  had 
opened  the  building  and  spirited  away  the  pulpit. 


The  signature  of  Richard  II.,  who  reigned  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  the  earliest 
autograph  of  an  English  king  extant.      Most  of  the 

olhers'sinrply  made  their  "mark." 


One  of  the  Mexican  editors  who  was  here  on  that 
excursion  a  few  months  ago,  thought  he  was  actually 
paying  Pittsburg  a  compliment  when  he  called  it 
"  the  workhouse  of  America." 


—  An  intellectual  treat  is  offered  to  the 
public  of  San  Francisco  in  the  course  of  lectures  if 
be  delivered  at  Irving  llnll  on  the  10th  and 26th insL, 
and  on  November  2d,  lor  the  benefit  of  the  I-adies' 
Silk  Culture  Society  and  the  German  Library  of  the 
State  University.  The  lecturers  will  he  Pn 
Joseph  Leconte,  Alliin  Putzker,  and  Albert  S.  Cooke 
and  their  subjects,  "The Relation  of  Agassiz  to  Dat 
win,"  "Goethe's  Greatness,"  and  " Types  of  Wom- 
anhood." 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 
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THE    INNER    MAN. 

d  anybody  ever  observe  without  amusement  (asks 
ih<  Boston  Count  rj  a  woman  order  lunch  in  a  res- 
laint?  There  is  certainly  nothing  funnier,  unless 
4lj:wo  women  ordering.  Some  one  has  aptly  said 
jjjj"  were  it  not  for  the  eyes  of  the  sterner  sex  upon 
jJk  .  it  is  more  than  probable  that  women  would  be- 
Hjvith  ice  cream  and  end  with  soup."  Of  course 
tht  are  exceptions,  and  many  ladies  who  are  accus- 
loi  d  to  dine  and  lunch  at  hotels,  either  alone  or 
vi  their  husbands,  become  as  fastidious  as  men. 
w .ike  the  ordinary  fair  and  youthful  creature,  no 
E-T  how  hungry  she  may  be,  she  either  comes  in 
Bries  to  get  out  as  cheap  as  possible,  or  else  she 
ts  the  most  incongruous  dishes.  The  former 
■J  wUl  come  into  a  fashionable  hotel  restaurant, 
Bjips  iwo  together,  and  order  soup  for  one,  and 
pjnll  up  on  bread  and  rolls,  which,  with  our  best 
bo  r.  nukes  a  very  tolerable  repast.  At  least,  so 
^Hi  leading  hotel  man.  "  Thus,  had  we  not  been 
Bed  lo  charge  extra  for  bread  and  butter  served 
Hsoup  only,  they  would  get  off  for  ten  cents 
He.  and  yei  have  the  advantage  of  the  best  sur- 
Bi lings  as  well  as  the  most  excellent  table  service." 
f(l  others  it  is  not  a  matter  of  money  at  all.  but 
Xjyof  queer  tastes  and  ideas,  and  frequently  an 
jfiance  of  the  nature  or  the  amount  of  the  dish 
fljed.  ♦Some,  who  intend  to  order  an  extended 
10.  will  order  soup  for  two — when  there  are  only 
Sidies — although  as  a  starter,  soup  for  one  would 
»  enty,  since  it  is  brought  in  a  tureen,  with  two 
H;.  which  gives  both  all  the  soup  any  one  should 
X  she  intends  to  have  other  courses.     Others  will 

lobster  or  chicken  salad,  with  a  glass  of  milk, 
his  will  be  followed  up  with  an  order  for  ice 

or  charlotte  russe,  with  chocolate  eclairs  to 
le  climax.     Many  look  at  the  menu  without  its 

ingVany  idea  to  them,  and  then  order  at  ran- 
from  pure  helplessness.  However  this  may  be, 
inn  seldom  orders  a  steak,  broiled  chicken,  or 

soup,  then  fish,  and  winds  up  with  a  well- 
d  entrte,  with  a  small  cup  of  cafe"  noir,  if  she 

for  it.      But,   after  all,  perhaps  the  feminine 

differs  from  the  masculine  one,  and  in  any  case, 

ladies  are  satisfied,  no  one  should  complain. 


•ice  to  Haveners  :  Arrange  to  start  quietly  after 
tiful  meal.  Take  overshoes  and  waterproof  in 
land-bag.  This  is  important.  Avoid  railroad 
by  carrying   chicken,   beef,  hard-boiled   eggs, 

fruit,  and  salt.  Drink  little  or  none  of  the 
d  ice-water.     If   obliged  to  eat  at  stations, 

simple  food.  Eat  slowly — better  less  food 
much  haste.  Bread  and  fruit,  or  chocolate. 
an  excellent  lunch.  Attend  to  the  daily  func- 
else  travel  will  derange  them.  On  warm  days, 
lckward  by  an  open  window,  thus  avoiding 
s  and  draughts.      Engage  sunny  rooms  up  two 

in  advance.  Unsunned  rooms  are  unsafe.  If 
ather  be  only  chilly,  still  have  a  small  fire, 
nearness  to  water-closets.  Be  sure  of  dry  bed- 
ind  warm  blankets.     It  is  better  to  use  your 

than  be  exposed  to  dampness,  Throw  back 
d-clothing  two  hours  before  retiring.  See  that 
as-bumer  does  not  leak.  Move  bedsteads  away 
indows — old  hotels  are  draughty.  Retire  early, 
leful,  eat  simple  food.  Start  with  warm  feet, 
ter  provide  them  yp|h  a  soapstone,  fur  shoes,  or 
hem  in  a  shawL  Carry  a  bottle  of  paregoric 
ardamon  mixtu'-,  half  each,  for  diarrhoea, 
welve  hours,  tfic.^take  one  teaspoonful  in  hot 
;very  two  hours  till  better.  Eat  hot  boiled 
alted  to  taste,  a.id  crackers,  also  cracked  ice, 

The  safest  place  in  a  car  is  in  the  centre  op- 
the  side  taken  by  passing  trains.  At  night,  if 
d,  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  with  a  bit  of  bread,  and 
irty  minutes  before  dining — a  tired  stomach  can 
lest  easily.  For  ocean  trips  take  abundance  of 
garments  and  flannel  bed-gowns.  Walk  the 
>r  exercise,  else  first  day  ashore  will  be  fatigu- 
3ut  rest  the  first  two   days  at  sea  ;  final  days 

are  exhausting.  If  seasick,  keep  tliedeck;  lie 
he  back  near  the  centre  of  the  ship  ;  eat  in  spite 
sea.  If  vomiting  follow,  eat  again  at  once.  This 
mly  remedy.  Driiik  hot  beef  tea  with  plenty  of 
:pper.  Eat  ship  crackers,  raw  beef  finely 
:d,  salted  and  (red)  peppered,  and  mixed  with 
:rumbs.  If  not?  is. .-k.  control  the  appetite  or 
t  for  dyspepsia. 


>rding  lo  the  New  York  Sun,  an  experienced 
plain  recommends  for  sea-sickness  a  medicine 
id  according  to  the  following  formula:  "Mix 
aces  of  dry  chloride  of  lime  with  8  ounces  of 
add  1073  ounces  of  alcohol  to  the  mixture. 
is  mixture  down  5>i  ounces.  Dilute  with  38 
of  water,  flavor  with  a  few  drops  of  bitter  al- 
and color  with  a  weak  solution  of  cochineal." 
■  iwo  tablespoon fu Is.  the  skipper  averred,  if 
>cfore  going  aboard  the  ship,  or  before  leaving 
r.  will  nearly  always  prevent  seasickness,  while 
lful  taken  during  sickness  will  always  relieve 
n  of  vomiting  and  usually  stop  it  altogether. 


is  more  dangerous  than  whisky.  That  is  the 
of  the  Scientific  American,  which  sets  forth 
:  use  of  beer  is  found  to  produce  a  species  of 
ration  of  the  organs;  profound  and  deceptive 
eposits,  diminished  circulation,  conditions  of 
ion  and  perversion  of  functional  activities, 
flamnmiions  of  both  the  liver  and  kidneys,  are 
tly  present.  A  slight  injury,  a  severe  cold,  or 
to  the  body  or  mind,  will  commonly  provoke 
isease  ending  fatally  in  a  beer-drinker. 


■urnal  Je  Hygiene  calculates  that  a  moderate 
of  20  years  of  age  may  expect  to  live  15.6 
it  30.  13;  at  48,  1 1.6;  at  56,  10.8;  at  60,  8.9. 
obability  for  a  total  abstainer  is,  at  20  years. 
il  30,  36.5;  at  40,  28.8  ;  at  50,  21.25  '•  al  60. 


*  a  maxim  of  Rulwer-Lytton  that  "  The  guest 
neslate  spoils  the  dinner."  In  modern  board- 
ses  it  is  the  guest  who  comes  early  that  spoils 
ler;  the  guest  who  comes  late  always  gels  left, 
one  of  the  disadvantages  of  our  modern  sys- 


Evtraordiuary. 

ivent  of  the  coming  week  will  be  ihe  great 
sale  of  beautiful  furniture  at  Plait's  Hall, 
f,  Oct.  13th.  by  Spear  &  Co.  These  goods 
:'rom  the  California  Furniture  Company  and 
irst-class,  and  range  from  the  cheapest  to  the 
cost,  and  every  pipce  will  positively  be  sold. 


CCCLXXIII.-Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday 
October  11,  1885. 
Bean  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Lobster  Salad. 
Snipe  on  Toast.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 
Green  Peas.       Stewed  Tomatoes- 
Roast  Veal. 
French  Artichoke  Salad. 
Fmii  Pudding. 
Apples,    Pomegranates,   Figs,    Plums,  Pears,  Grapes,  and 
Peaches. 
Snipe  on  Toast.— Dress  and  wipe   them   clean.     The 
legs  should  be  tied  close  to  the  body,  and  the  beak  under 
the  wing.     Lay  a  very  thin  slice  of  bacon  around  the  breast 
of  each  bird,  and  fry  in   boiling  lard.     Three  minutes  will 
be  sufficient  to  cook  them.     Serve  on  thin  slices  of  buttered 
toast,  salting  and  peppering  them  slightly. 

Fri  it  Pi'Dding. — One  quart  of  milk,  six  Boston  crack- 
ers, split  and  buttered,  four  eggs  beaten  light,  one  and  a 
hah"  small  cups  of  sugar,  saltspoon  of  salt,  some  grated  nut- 
meg, a  little  cinnamon,  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  stoned 
raisins,  one-third  of  a  pound  of  currants.  Boil  the  milk, 
and  then  add  sugar,  eggs,  and  flavoring.  Butter  a  deep 
pudding-dish;  put  in  a  layer  of  the  crackers  and  niui-tcn 
with  a  little  of  the  custard  ;  then  add  a  layer  of  fruit,  and 
repeat  until  all  is  in  the  dish.  Pour  over  it  the  rest  of  the 
custard,  cover,  and  bake  two  hours  in  a  slow  oven.  Brown 
at  last,  and  eat  hot  with  wine  or  hard  sauce. 


Fine  Fnriiltnre  at  Ancfiou. 

The  very  finest  line  of  furniture  ever  offered  to  the 
public  at  auciion  will  be  sold  by  Spear  &  Co.,  al 
Piatt's  Hall,  Tuesday,  October  13,  1S85.  The  goods 
are  all  from  the  stock  of  the  California  Furniture 
Co.,  and  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  best  Eastern  furni- 
ture in  the  market. 


The  "Argonaut"  has  no  traveling  agent. 
Thomas  Threlfall  la  misrepresenting  it  by  an 
authority  which  he  has  forfeited  by  his  mis- 
conduct. A.  1>.  ST.VXTON, 

Business  Manager. 


Ghirardelli'sVanillaChocolate,  delicious  for  breakfast. 


—  Goto  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


-  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


Enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm  of  the  public  over  the  great  auction 
sale  at  Piatt's  Hall,  Tuesday.  October  13,  1885,  is  not 
confined  to  the  city,  but  parties  needing  furniture  in 
the  country  have  already  signified  their  intention  of 
attending  the  sale,  as  the  goods  are  known  to  be  the 
best  ever  offered. 


-Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5- 


IRTIXG  HALL,  139  POST  STREET. 


MRS.  HENRY  NORTON'S 


"SONG     RECITAL" 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  14th,  1SS5. 


ADMISSION,  ONE  DOLLAR,  including  reserved 
seat,  which  may  be  secured  at  M.  Gray's  Music  Store,  206 
Post  Street,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  Oct.  12th, 
13th,  and  14th. 


CALIFORNIA   THEATRE. 

Rankin  &  Co Proprietors. 


Last  Two  Nights ! 

T.  H.  Glenny's  dramatization  of  Hugh  Conway's 

DARK  DAYS. 

"A  strong  play." — Bulletin. 

"The  scenery  was  excellent." — Chronicle. 

"Quite  as  interesting  as  the  story." — Call. 


Monday,  Oct.  12th,  Augustin  Daly's  great  American  drama, 

DIVOBCE. 

Cast  to  the  full  strength  of  RANKIN'S 

<  ALIFOBM  A  TBEATBE  COMPANY. 


Prices— 25,  50,  and  75  cents.     NO   HIGHER. 


T1YOLI    OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Extraordinary  success  of   the  celebrated   Japanese   comic 
opera, 

THE  MIKADO. 

In  spite  of  prejudiced  criticism,  the  verdict  of  the  public  is 
a  lirst-class  performance  in  every  respect. 


Grand  Matinee  Saturday,  Oet.  10.  at  2  P.  M. 


Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


"TRIP  THROUGH  JAPAN." 

Dat  Nippon  Hakurankai— IGNATIUS  HALL— Now  open 
Deakln  Bros.  A  t'o.N  Living  Panorama 

And  Temple  of  the  ARTS  and  INDUSTRIES  of  JAPAN. 


The  most  remarkable,  novel,  unique  and  instructive  enter- 
tainment ever  seen  in  Ameaica. 
Three  Receptions  daily — 9  to  12,  2  to  5,  7  to  10. 
Adults 50  rents.  |  Children •>:,  cents. 


F^M'OItA.MA. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts, 
Open  daily  from  9  a.m.  ton  v.  m. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  GO. 


OF  SAX  FRANCISCO, 

428  TO  432  PINE  STREET,  NEXT  TO  THE  CALIFORNIA  MARKET, 

Have  just  received  a  shipment  of 

THE    CELEBRATED    CLYSMIC    MINERAL  WATER. 

Price  for  Quarts,  per  case  of  50  bottles,  $9;   per  doz.,  $2.50.     For  pints,  per  case  of  100  bottles,  $14;  per  doz.,  $1.75. 
Also,  a  small  shipment  of  the  famous 

RUSSIAN    BREAKFAST    TEA, 

Such   a.s  Is    used   in    the    Imperial   Bussian   Household.  Price,  si.-;:,  per  pound.  And 

FORMOSA    OOLONG    TEA, 

The  choicest  ever  Imported  to  San  Francisco.  Price,  $1.35  per  pound. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO.'S  OLIVE  OIL 

Is  the  purest  and  best.     It  is  procured  from  the  choicest  French  Olives  and  put  up  expressly  for  our  Fine  Family  Trade, 

and  imported  direct  under  our  own  label  from  France.         Price  per  case  of  12  Quart  Bottles,  $7.25 ; 

per  Bottle,  65c.         Price  per  case  of  25  pint  Bottles,  $7.75;  per  Bottle,  35c. 


GENERAL    REDUCTION    IN    PRICES. 
G-OX-DBEX&G-,  BOTKTSIff   £c   CO. 

Successors  to  IEBE.VBAIM,  GOLDBERG  A  BOM  EX, 

438,  430,  432  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.         TELEPHONE  No.  1. 

Send  for  our  Xcw  Catalogue  of  Prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


KHAIE 


Are  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
I  A.  I..  Bancroft  A"  Co.,  721  Market  St.,S.F.,  Sole  Agents 


Protect  your  Walls. 

Protect  your  walls,  especially  if  they  are  papered, 
by  using  splashers  at  the  back  of  the  washstands. 
These  splashers,  with  mirror  and  towel-rack,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  California  Furniture  Company's  store, 
220  to  226  Bush  Street. 


—  Convenient  location,  good  ventilation 
without  drafts,  perfect  acoustic  properties,  large  seat- 
ing capacity,  and  the  possession  of  the  finest  organ 
in  the  State — these  are  the  advantages  on  which  the 
Metropolitan  Hall  bases  its  superiority  over  all  other 
places  in  the  city  for  lectures  or  concerts. 


An  Honest  statement. 
Now  is  the  time  to  furnish  up  your  home,  as  furni- 
ture never  was  as  cheap  as  it  is  at  present,  and  never 
will  be  so  low  again.  Convince  yourself  by  calling 
at  the  store  of  the  California  Furniture  Company,  220 
to  226  Bush  Street 


HOME-MAKING 

Becomes  annually  more  of  an  occupation  in  the  cities  of  the 
Far  West.  The  shifting,  moving,  restless  "boarding-house" 
characteristics  are  yielding  to  the  desirable  ambition  to  be 
proprietors  of  a  little  home,  and  make  it  beautiful  for  some 
one.  A  sensible  age  like  this,  while  providing  amply  the 
useful,  should  not  neglect  the  ornamental.  Sitting-room 
and  Parlor  attractions  furnished  by  us  at  popular  prices. 
Fine  Artotypes  at  one-twelfth  the  cost  of  the  original  en- 
gravings, Studies,  artistic  Frames  to  order,  all  invite  your 


inspection  at 


ROBERTS' 

10  Post  Street,  Masonic  Temple,  v  F. 


pTCHINCS. 

W.  K.  TICKEBT'S  new  Collection  of  Etch- 
ings is  now  ready  lor  inspection.  lie  invites 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  art  to  exam- 
ine it  heforc  it  is  deprived  of  its  best  pictures. 
It  will  be  a  good  opportunity  to  select  pres- 
euts  of  permanent  value,  and  at  reasonable 
cost. 

W.  K.  VICKERY, 

631  Market  St.   tDoxcyS),  under  Palace  Hotel. 


im: 


I  would  call  the  attention  of  librarians  and  private  buy- 
ers to  my  facilities  for  the  importation  of  Books,  Maps, 
Autographs,  etc.  I  have  as  my  London  agent  a  gentleman 
of  large  experience,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
who  gives  special  attention  to  the  collection  of  Rare  Old 
Works,  such  Modern  Works  as  are  "out  of  prim,"  Works 
on  Special  Subjects,  etc.  Orders  arecarefully  and  promptly 
filled  at  tic  lowest  rates.  Letters  ol  inquiry  meet  with 
prompt  attention.  W.  DOXEY. 

New  and  Antiquarian  Bookseller, 
631   Mnrkct  St..  under  Palace  Hoi.  I.  S.  F. 


Sleinway  A  Son's,  I  Ernest  €  abler. 

Kranirh  A  Ilach.  j  and  C*  Roenlsch 


T  T 


M.  CRAY,  206  POST  STREET, 


SAX   FB.UiflSC'O. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 


Fine  TAILORING 


J.  S.  HAND  has  just  returned  from  New  York,  where 
he  has  made  arrangements  to  be  supplied  with  all  the  latest 
NOVELTIES  in  Woolens,  direct  from  the  MANUFACT- 
URERS. These  goods  will  be  made  up  30  per  cent,  less 
than  the  same  quality  of  goods  were  ever  made  in  this  city. 

S3?  Call  and  see  my  goods  and  prices. 


J.  S.  HAND, 

314  KEARNY  STREET,  EAST  SIDE, 

Four  doors  from  the  Chronicle  office. 


KEHIMiTOVS 
STANDARD 

TYPE-WRITER 

Awarded  1st  .premium 
Mechanics'  Fair.  See 
them  or  send  for  circu- 
lar. Ci.OVickson 
J  A  to.,  38  California 
St.  S.  F.-  Also,  general 
agents  for  Stenograph 
Short-hand  Machine. 


ROOFS 


FOB  IEOOMM.   HI  I'  VIIIS 

Send  an  early  order  to 
II.  <..  FISKE,  the  Pioneer 

Hoofer,   S27  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


GOLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION, 

Phelan's  Building,  Booms  6,  S,  9,  10,  11. 

Entrance,  SOG  Market  Street.  Gas  Specialists; 
positively  extract  teeth  without  pain;  only  office  that  makes 
and  gives  the  celebrated  "Colton  Gas;"  established  in  1863; 
over  15,000  references ;  also,  performs  all  operations  in  Den- 
tistry. 


THE  BIRR  FOLDLVCi  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
and  closes  with   Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows all   in   place.     Thirty  styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.    Prices  reduced.    Send  . 
for  catalogue.    Mantel  Beds 
very  neat  and'very  cheap.  BIRR   IOLDIM.   BED 

CO.,  No.  603  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 

FURNITURE    STORED. 

Furniture.  Trunks,  Pianos,  etc.,  taken  care  of  at  PIO- 
NEER WAREHOUSE,  310  Stockton  St.,  near  Sutter;  30 
years'  reference  given ;  advances  made.     H .  Win  del  &  Co. 

FIRST-CLASS 

PASSENGERS 

Can  obtain  the  best  accommodations  by  the  short  line  of  the 
Chleago,    Milwaukee,    and    SI.    rani    Bnllivny 

to  all  points  East  and   Europe,  by  applying  at  !\"o.  1,'W 

Montgomery  Street, 

CHAS.  E.  FAIRBANK,  Traffic  Agent. 


THE    FINEST 
Pnrc  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  everywhere. 
Depot  513  Sacramento  St.,  S.  F. 
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lew  suggestion  is  made  with  reference  to  the  Mormons 
,  to  arrest  the  immigration  upon  the  principle  asserted 
erence  to  the  Chinese.  We  have  passed  laws  to  re- 
the  Chinese  from  coming  to  the  country,  because  of 
diverse  civilization;  because  they  have  established  in 
Jid  an  imperium  in  imperio,  which  sets  at  defiance  our 
ind  holds  in  contempt  the  customs  of  our  people ;  be- 

they  can  not  and  will  not  assimilate  with  us,  and  be- 
,  in  all  respects,  they  are  unlike  us.  Let  similar  laws, 
>r  similar  reasons,  be  enacted  to  restrain  Mormon  im- 

tion;  because,  in  the  ecclesiastical  relation,  they  hold 
;elves  above  the  law,  acknowledging  an  obedience  to 


their  priests,  bishops,  presidents,  and  prophets  which  they  will  | 
not  accord  to  governmental  officials;  and  because,  in  pretend-  ■ 
ed  revelations  from  God,  they  find  authority  more  binding  upon 
their  consciences  than  the  laws  of  Congress.     As  an  East-  I 
em  journal  puts  it :  "  They  acknowledge  obedience  to  the  j 
authority  of  God  which  they  will  not  pay  to  the  constituted  I 
authorities  of  the  land" — and,  therefore,  they  should  be  de-  , 
nied  the  privilege  of  immigrating  to  the  country.     The  anal-  : 
ogies  between   Mormons  and  Chinese  do  not  hold  good  in  j 
any  single  particular.     Mormons  are  not  of  distinctive  race; 
they  can  and  do  assimilate  with  us ;  they  come  from  branches 
of  the  human  family  to   which  we  belong;  they  bring  with 
them  their  wives  and  children,  come  to  stay,  acquire  lands, 
and  in  all  respects,  save  their  religious  belief — and  that  only 
as  to  the   plurality  of  wives — do  they  pretty   substantially 
agree  with  us  in  religious  belief,  and  in  many  respects  they  j 
are  the  best  immigrants  that  come  to  the  country,  and,  except  I 
in  this  one  peculiarity,  they  are  good  enough  citizens ;  and  even 
this  specialty  of  pretended  religious  faith  is  not  so  new,  or  so 
unusual,  or  attended  with  so  many  evils,  as  to  strike  us  with  I 
special  wonder.     We  have  not  sufficient  confidence  in  our  j 
ability  to  successfully  answer  all  the  arguments  put  forward  \ 
by  the  Mormons  in  defense  of  their  peculiar  abomination  to  i 
enter  upon  the  discussion.     A  newspaper  with  only  sixteen  j 
pages   does   not   afford  space  enough  to  undertake   to  de- 
fend the  patriarchal  family-system  or  to  explain  the  eccen- 
tricities of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,   Hagar,   Ruth   and 
Naomi,  and  the  various  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  patri- 
archal period,  whose  habits  of  life  and  moral  conduct  have 
been  handed  down  to*us  by  our  religious  and  inspired  books 
as  models  of  human  conduct ;  nor  have  we  the  inclination,  if 
we  had  the  space,  to  answer  the  tu  quoque  argument  that 
suggests  to  us,  who  live  in  glass  houses,  the  impropriety  of 
throwing  stones  at  the  Mormons;  nor  yet  that  other  and 
more   specious   reasoning  that   bids  us   compare  the  mor- 
als of  a  Mormon  village  with  that  of  our  own  towns,  nor 
the  condition  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  its  earlier  days  with  its 
present  condition— contrasting  it  then,  without  gambling  and 
whisky  saloons,  houses  of  prostitution,  pauperism,  and  crime, 
with  it  now,  with  these  seemingly  necessary  concomitants  of 
our  civilization  in  full  and  prosperous  career.     Looking  upon 
Mormonism  as  but  little  less  absurd  than  most  of  the  religious 
faiths  that  have  been  imposed  upon  a  credulous  and  ignorant 
world,  we  would  not  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  it,  unless  it 
had  first  placed  itself  in  antagonism  to  the  law.      For   the 
modern  charlatan  and  humbug,  Jo.  Smith,  we  have  quite  as 
much  respect  as  for  the  more  ancient  and  venerable  impos- 
ters  who  have  thrust  themselves  and  their  absurd  dogmas 
upon  the  ages  in  which  they  have  lived.      We  so  lack  the 
sentiment  of  veneration   that  we  do  not  the  more  respect  su- 
perstitious dogmas  because  they  are  old,  and  because  they 
have  commanded   the  attention   or  belief  of  the  ignorant 
and  credulous.     We  have  no  respect  for  churches,  religious 
teachings,  by  writing  or  tradition,  for  priests,  or  formulas  of 
faith,  or  ceremonies  of  worship,  except  so  far  as  they  com- 
mend themselves  to  our  individual  judgment.     We  have  the 
same  and  no  other  respect  for  the  pretended  revelations  of 
Joseph  Smith  and  his  absurd  and  lying  legend  of  the  Golden 
Book,  and  for  Brigham  Young  and  his  pretended  and  lying 
revelation  in  reference  to  polygamous  concubinage,  as  we 
have  for  those  absurd  and  venerable  old  romances  which 
ecclesiasticism  has  found  it  profitable  to  build  churches  upon, 
in  order  that  priestcraft  might  become  an  organized   and 
profitable  industry.      We  have  the  same  and  no  other  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  break  the  laws  in   obedience  to  what 
they   please  to  consider  the  admonitions  and  teachings  of  ' 
their  consciences,  than  we  have  for  those  vicious  and  criminal  ' 
individuals  who  break  the  law  because  they  have  no  con- 
sciences at  all.     If  any  man  makes  his  religion  the  excuse  for  j 
breaking  the  law,  we  would  not  punish  him  for  the  crime  of 
law  breaking,  but  for  the  crime  of  holding  such  religious  con-  ; 
victions.     With  the  people  of  the  territory  of  Utah  we  would  \ 
enter  into  no  discussion  touching  their  peculiar  theological  | 
views.     We  would  simply  say  to  them:  we  don't  care  a  fig  j 
for  the  patriarchs,  for  Abraham  and  his  wives  and  concu-  I 
bines,  for  Jacob  and  his  tricks  upon  Laban,  for  David  and 
his  deviltries  to  get  possession  of  his  neighbors'  wives;  we  ; 
will  not  consider  any  of  the  arguments  or  excuses  put  forth 
by  the  Mormon  Church  in  support  of  its  doctrines;  we  will  ' 


not  ask,  nor  hear  answered,  the  question  whether  your  religion 
is  from  God  or  the  devil,  whether  your  doctrines  are  from 
heaven  or  hell,  whether  your  morals  are  better  or  worse  than 
those  of  other  people,  whether  the  results  of  your  church  or- 
ganization have  or  have  not  worked  good  to  humanity,  or 
are  calculated  to  lift  men  and  women  upward  in  the  social 
scale  or  depress  them.  We  would  say  to  the  Mormon : 
These  United  States  of  America  are  governed  by  law,  and 
the  making  of  laws  is  the  work  of  the  majority,  and,  whether 
good  or  bad,  they  must  be  enforced  so  long  as  they  stand 
unrepealed  on  the  statute  book.  The  civilization  of  this  age 
is  a  Christian  civilization.  Monogamy  is  the  law  of  this 
civilization.  That  one  man  shall  have  but  one  woman,  and 
that  he  shall  only  have  her  in  the  relation  of  wife  after  cere- 
mony duly  solemnized  or  contract  openly  made,  is  the  law 
of  this  country,  and,  whether  right  or  wrong,  whether  politic 
or  impolitic,  it  must  be  enforced  and  obeyed.  You  shall  not 
plead  your  religious  convictions  to  disobey  an  existing  law. 
We  would  uphold  the  law  of  Congress  and  the  authority  of 
the  courts  to  can-)-  into  practical  effect  the  law  of  the  land  if 
it  took  the  last  man  and  the  last  dollar  to  enforce  it ;  if  it 
breaks  up  families,  wounds  the  sensibilities  of  women,  brings 
confusion  to  domestic  circles,  and  works  hardships,  cruelty, 
and  distress  to  communities,  we  would  enforce  it.  We  would 
des|roy  polygamy  and  drag  it  out  of  the  soil  by  the  roots, 
though  blood  flowed  from  every*  broken  fibre.  It  is  not  en- 
durable that  within  the  government  there  should  be  an  as- 
sociation of  men  and  women  setting  law  at  defiance,  recruit- 
ing their  members  by  the  importation  of  bigoted,  ignorant, 
priest-ridden  foreigners.  Three  hundred  dollars  fine  and 
six  months'  imprisonment  should  be  the  penalty  of  every 
wretched  criminal  who,  under  excuse  of  his  conscience,  en- 
deavors to  palliate  his  crime  against  law,  society,  and  civili- 
zation. 


We  would  not  have  Congress  select  this  Mormon  commu- 
nity or  this  Mormon  religion  to  make  experiment  upon,  by 
setting  up  any  new  test  of  citizenship.  It  is  not  the  most 
dangerous  religious  church  organization  that  exists  within  the 
United  States,  nor  are  the  evils  that  have  resulted  from  it,  or 
that  are  likely  to  follow,  the  most  threatening.  There  is 
another,  an  older,  a  more  powerful,  and  a  more  dangerous 
hierarchy  than  that  of  Mormonism.  It  is  more  numerous  in 
membership,  its  worshipers  are  more  ignorant,  more  super- 
stitious, and  are  more  open  in  their  recognition  of  allegiance 
to  foreign  spiritual  and  civil  authority.  The  Mormon  Church, 
with  all  its  vagaries,  is  at  least  American.  The  other  organ- 
ization is  almost  entirely  foreign  in  its  priesthood  and  mem- 
bership, and  claims  an  allegiance  from  its  worshipers  that  is 
at  variance  with  every  principle  of  patriotism.  The  man  or 
woman  who  is  a  good  enough  Roman  Catholic  to  subscribe 
to  all  its  doctrines,  and  to  recognize  to  the  full  extent  all  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  claims  in  the  matter  of  interfering,  di- 
recting, and  controlling  its  membership  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  governments  of  the  world,  can  not,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  be  a  safe  or  reliable  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  If  our  Congress  shall  ever  undertake  to  question 
whether  the  devout  Romanist  can  be  trusted  in  event  of  a 
conflict  between  his  church  and  the  government  of  the 
L'nited  States,  let  its  first  efforts  be  expended  in  a  direction 
other  than  the  city  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  time  is  un- 
doubtedly far  distant  when  the  conscience  of  the  immigrant, 
as  he  lands  upon  our  shores,  will  be  subjected  to  an  inquisi- 
tion of  the  character  indicated;  but  if  an  experiment  is  ever 
to  be  made  in  this  direction,  we  would  advise  that  to  the  or- 
dinary test  oath  that  requires  the  immigrant  to  forswear  his 
allegiance  to  the  special  "king,  potentate,  or  power"  under 
which  he  may  have  been  born,  to  add  the  clause :  "  And  I  do 
further  solemnly  swear  that  I  do  abjure  any  and  all  allegiance 
of  a  civil  character,  and  I  do  hereby  repudiate  and  deny  that 
I  acknowledge  any  claim  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  any  author- 
ity other  than  that  of  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church  of 
Rome."  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  very  absurd  to  de- 
mand of  the  Irish  Romanist  that  he  should  abjure  his  alle- 
giance to  "her  majesty  the  Queen  of  England  and  Empress 
of  India."  Whether  he  would  as  kindly  cut  loose  from  "his 
holiness  the  Pope  of  Rome,"  and  his  priests,  we  shall  not 
know  until  the  experiment  is  made  in  that  direction.  We 
know  that  this  charge  of  the  claim  of  civil  authority  by  the 
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Pope  is  indignantly  denied  by  intelligent  and  devout  Roman- 
ists who  are  good  citizens.  The  denial  is  made  either  through 
ignorance  or  a  cowardly  desire  to  evade  the  responsibility  of 
admitting  the  truth.  The  learned  Catholic  will  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  Joannis  Petri  Gury,  the  most  distinguished 
theologian  and  casuist  in  the  Roman  Church.  His  compen- 
dium, "  Theologize  Moralis,"  is  found  in  every  ecclesiastical 
college  in  the  world,  and  is  the  indispensable  hand-book  for 
the  solution  of  every  difficult  moral  problem  that  presents 
itself  to  the  ecclesiastical  mind.  It  is  the  admitted  and  rec- 
ognized authority  by  the  highest  officials  of  the  church.  We 
quote  from  it  as  it  lies  before  us,  and  challenge  priest  or  lay- 
man to  dispute  either  the  correctness  of  the  translation  or  the 
authenticity  of  the  work.  The  work  itself  was  procured  by 
us  from  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome : 

"God  alone  is  the  supreme  legislator." 

"The  church  has  the  power  of  making  laws  to  attain  any  end  she 
proposes."  [But  this  is  only  on  condition  that  they  govern  according  to 
the  will  of  the  Roman  Church.] 

"  Every  Christian  prince  (says  the  Jesuit  Philopater)  who  has  evi- 
dently departed  from  the  faith  of  Rome,  and  wishes  to  make  others  fol- 
low his  example,  thereby  loses  all  power  and  dignity  by  human  and 
divine  right" 

• '  The  spiritual  power  does  not  interfere  with  the  temporal  power,  pro- 
vided the  temporal  power  is  not  an  obstacle  to  spiritual  ends,  or  be  not 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends.  For  if  anything  of  this  sort 
were  to  take  place,  the  spiritual  power  can  and  ought  to  repress  the 
temporal,  by  all  means  and  expedients  that  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
It  caji  change  kingdoms,  take  them  from  some  rulers  and  give  them  to 
others  as  sovereign  spiritual  authority,  if  this  course  be  deemed  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Christians  are  not  allowed  to  tolerate  an  in- 
fidel or  heretic  ruler  if  he  endeavor  to  lead  his  subjects  into  heresy  or 
infidelity.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  charged  with  the  care  of  religion, 
and  decides  whether  a  king  is  leading  his  people  into  heresy.  Accord- 
ingly the  Sovereign  Pontiff  decides  whether  a  king  should  be  deposed  or 
not" 

John  Ozorious  says  : 

"The  power  of  the  keys  was  given  to  Peter  and  his  successors.  This 
power  extends  far  and  wide.  It  can  create  kings  and  take  away  their 
kingdoms  whenever  they  set  the  faith  aside  or  oppose  its  priests.  When 
the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  people  need  it,  the  Pope  can  dethrone 
rulers,  kings,  emperors,  and  deprive  the  dishonest  or  disobedient  ones 
of  their  kingdoms." 

Question  —"  Are  ecclesiastics  bound  to  obey  the  civil  law  ?  " 

Answer — "  No.  Not  such  laws  as  are  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  priv- 
ileges still  in  force,  opposed  to  their  condition,  or  against  the  sacred  can- 
ons. "  ' '  The  revolt  of  any  ecclesiastic  against  the  king  is  not  high  trea- 
son, inasmuch  as  no  ecclesiastic  is  subject  to  the  king." 

Ferdinand  of  Castro  Palao  says  : 

"An  ecclesiastic  as  such  being  exempt  from  lay  jurisdiction,  can  not 
certainly  be  bound  by  the  penal  sentence  of  any  judge." 

James  Gordon  writes  : 

"  I  lay  it  down  as  certain  that  ecclesiastics  are  exempt  from  civil  law." 

Dicastille  affirms  :  • 

"Ecclesiastics  are  exempt  from  lay  authority.     Even  in  temporal 

things  ....  no  prince  has  any  jurisdiction  over  ecclesiastics  or  clerics, 

who  are  exempt  from  lay  power  not  alone  by  human  civil  and  canonical 

law,  but  also  by  divine  right" 

James  Platel  lays  down  the  doctrine  that  priests  are  bound 
in  an  indirect  way  by  the  civil  government,  because  natural 
law  is  presumed  to  have  the  "  consent  of  the  Pope"  : 

"  Laws  that  directly  or  indirectly  dispose  of  the  goods  or  persons  of 
clerics  are  contrary  to  their  privileges.  Hence  it  follows  that  ecclesias- 
tics are  not  bound  to  obey  laws  ordaining  the  payment  of  taxes  or 
tithes." 

Taberna  admits,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  clerics 
are  subject  to  the  civil  law,  that — 

"  They  are  indirectly  bound  if  the  civil  law  does  not  contain  anything 
prejudicial  to  the  ecclesiastical  condition,  the  holy  canons,  or  the  ex- 
emptions of  the  church.  Except  by  consent  of  the  Pope  secular  princes 
have  no  compulsory  power  over  priests  and  clericals,  who  should  be 
punished,  when  they  deserve  it,  by  their  only  lawful  superiors." 

Busenbaum  declares  : 

"  Priests  or  clerics  are  exempt  by  the  divine  law  from  the  civil  power. 
Civil  laws  do  not  bind  them  directly  nor  by  compulsion  ;  neither  can  any 
secular  prince  punish  them To  strike  a  priest  or  arraign  him  be- 
fore a  civil  tribunal  is  a  personal  sacrilege." 

Question — "  Should  an  ecclesiasu'cal  law  be  obeyed  that  has  been  con- 
demned by  some  civil  government?  " 

Answer — "Yes;  the  church  received  her  authority  from  Christ,  not 
from  any  civil  government.  She  is  perfectly  independent,  since  he  said 
to  her  :  '  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven, 
and  whatsoever  thou  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven. " 
(Matthew  xvi,  19.} 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to-day,  for  its 
motto  is  "  semper  idem."  The  church  never  changes.  This 
is  its  attitude  toward  the  republic  of  the  United  States  to- 
day, for  its  dominion  is  the  world.  If  it  does  not  enforce  its 
dominion,  it  is  because  it  can  not.  If  it  does  not  try  to  exer- 
cise civil  power,  it  is  because  it  dare  not.  It  waits  and  bides 
its  time.  It  has  attempted,  and  is  plotting,  to  destroy  our  pub- 
lic schools.  It  has  attempted,  and  in  some  States  succeeded, 
in  exempting  ecclesiastical  property  from  taxation.  It  endeav- 
ors everywhere  to  get  its  sick  and  poor  supported  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  and  almost  everywhere,  under  the  plea  of  charity, 
it  has  succeeded.  There  is  no  Roman  Catholic  Church  charity 
in  San  Francisco,  and  no  place  where  the  sick,  destitute,  and 
orphaned  can  go  for  aid,  that  does  not  draw  its  money  from 
the  city  or  State  treasury.  The  Church  of  Rome,  from  the 
very  nature  and  aim  of  its  organization,  is  the  unsleeping  ene- 
my of  science,  education,  and  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  will  never  cease  to  intrigue,  and  scheme,  and  plot 
against  the  legally  constituted  authority  of  the  law  of  this 
country  until  it  can  obtain  power  to  direct  and  control  it. 
The  man  who  is  a  good  Romanist,  and  who  lives  up  to 
Romish  doctrines,  and  is  willing  to  follow  where  their  logic 
tends,  should  not  be  clothed  with  any  public  trust  where  his 
fealty  to  the  church  or  fealty  to  the  law  is  liable  to  be  tested. 
Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  we  do  not  assert  that  there 
are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  who  are  good  and 
loyal  citizens;  but  of  these  we  affirm  that  they  arc  not  good 
and  loyal  members  of  the  papal  church. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  objecting  to  any  law  that 
would  limit  the  immigration  to  this  country  of  any  class  of 


foreigners.  Mormons,  Roman  Catholics,  lews,  Scotch  Pres- 

.  .  . 

byterians,  or  English  Episcopalians.     We  would  regard  a  law 

that  would  discriminate  against  an  immigrant  because  of  his 
religious  opinions  as  exceedingly  objectionable;  but  we  would 
rather  have  such  a  law  than  none.  Rather  than  no  law  to 
limit  the  European  invasion,  we  would  favor  one  applicable 
only  to  red-headed  people,  freckled-faced  persons,  or  those 
who  have  hair  on  their  teeth.  We  would  not  at  all  object 
to  refusing  immigrants  for  their  political  opinions,  as  thus, 
perhaps,  we  might  arrest  the  insweeping  flood  of  Democrats. 
The  truth  is — in  view  of  the  evils  of  foreign  immigration 
— any  law  restricting  it  would  have  to  be  exceedingly  objec- 
tionable and  very  absurd  that  we  would  not  approve  of.  We 
are  becoming  impatient  at  the  blind  folly  of  our^people,  who 
will  not  see  the  evils  attending  this  influx  of  foreign  mendi- 
cants, political  adventurers,  and  other  victims  of  countries 
overcrowded.  The  first  to  feel  the  embarrassment  of  this 
immigration  is  the  labor  class,  in  being  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  the  starving  poor  of  other  lands.  Whenever  the 
labor  organizations  of  America  acquire  any  common  sense, 
and  secure  leaders  who  are  honest  enough  to  think,  they  will 
cease  their  war  against  corporations  and  enterprising  men 
who  furnish  them  with  labor,  and  direct  their  rant  against  the 
policy  that  invites  competitive  labor  from  foreign  countries. 
When  men  like  John  Swinton,  of  New  York,  encourages  labor 
to  war  against  capital,  and  incites  the  jealousy  of  the  poor 
against  the  rich,  it  simply  indicates  that  John  Swinton  is  a 
brainless  ass  who  is  an  enemy  of  both  classes.  If  the  Knights 
of  Labor  and  the  working-men's  organizations  of  America 
would  combine,  and  demand  anti-immigration  and  anti-nat- 
uralization laws  and  arrest  this  influx  of  labor  from  Europe 
as  well  as  Asia,  the  working  folk  would  in  ten  years  become, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  the  ruling  class  of  America,  with  power 
to  remedy  all  evils  of  which  they  justly  complain  by  the  pas- 
sage of  proper  laws  enacted  by  themselves,  and  not  be  driven 
to  destroy  property,  to  riot,  burn,  mob,  and  murder,  and  be 
themselves  slain  in  unequal  fights.  When  the  labor  class 
shall  relieve  itself  from  the  empty-headed,  brainless,  strong- 
jawed,  long-tongued  demagogues  who  harangue  them  upon 
the  Sand-lot  and  print  papers  for  them,  and  let  honest  men 
think  for  them,  we  shall  hope  for  some  practical  legislation 
which  shall  improve  the  condition  of  the  class  of  honest  men 
who  work  with  their  hands  and  brains,  and  not  alone  with 
their  mouths. 

If  the  Argonaut  .were  published  at  an  interior  town  or  a 
country  cross-roads,  and  its  editor  -were  so  poor  that  for  his 
daily  beer  he  was  compelled  to  become  fhe  organ  of  a  Dem- 
ocratic clique,  and  were  so  lacking  in  brains  that  any  subject 
outside  of  vulgar  local  gossip  strained  him,  and  so  devoid  of 
pride,  and  conscience,  and  personal  respect  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  resort  to  lying  libels  to  sell  his  paper,  he  would  have 
profound  pity  and  deep  contempt  for  himself.  These  are  the 
sentiments  we  entertain  for  the  proprietors  and  editorial  wri- 
ters of  the  Stockton  Mail.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are: 
The  Stockton  Mail  libeled  Colonel  Andrews,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  apologized  for  it  after  a  suit  had  been  instituted 
and  dismissed,  the  proprietors  of  the  paper  paying  for  its  dis- 
missal. The  infamy  of  their  unprincipled  proceedings  lies 
more  in  the  apology  of  October  7th  than  in  the  original  cow- 
ardly and  untruthful  assault.  In  justification  of  this  kind  of 
journalism,  the  Mail  defends  itself  by  claiming  the  privilege 
of  first  printing  an  item  of  news,  subsequently  investigating 
if  it  be  true  or  not.  Any  beer-guzzling  wretch  of  an  under- 
paid Bohemian  who  writes  for  that  journal  a  lie  against  any 
gentleman  would  have  his  article  printed  without  inquiry  as 
to  its  truth.  That  we  may  not  misrepresent  the  newspaper 
morals  of  this  Stockton  triumvirate,  we  quote  from  the  apol- 
ogetic editorial  this  : 

"If,  for  example,  a  dispatch  should  be  received  to-day  from  Sacra- 
mento through  the  regular  channels,  stating  that  Governor  Stoneman 
was  last  night  kicked  out  of  the  Golden  Eagle  Hotel  for  drunken  and 
disorderly  conduct  therein,  we  could  not  delay  publication  until  we  were 
fortified  with  affidavits  of  the  truth  of  the  episode  related." 

And  this : 

"  If  such  a  correspondent  should  write  that  the  Mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco had  committed  some  heinous  crime,  we  would  take  no  hesitation 
in  giving  publication  to  the  fact,  for  if  fact  it  were  there  certainly  should 
be  no  concealment  of  it." 

Upon  this  principle  the  unprincipled  proprietors  run  their 
unprincipled  and  necessarily  libelous  sheet.  They  claim  the 
privilege,  first,  of  lying  about  anybody,  and  then  apologizing 
for  it.  It  is  such  newspaper  " enterprise''  as  this  that  de- 
grades and  disgraces  journalism  in  this  State,  and  denies  to 
the  Press  the  influence  it  ought  to  possess.  It  is  this  kind  of 
journalism  that  makes  it  uncomfortable  for  any  gentleman  to 
permit  his  name  to  be  used  in  connection  with  any  public 
office,  or  to  undertake  the  performance  of  any  public  duty. 
It  is  the  editors  and  politicians  of  this  lower  order  and 
meaner  kind  who  have  industriously  circulated  throughout 
this  State  the  lie  that  Governor  Stoneman  indulges  in  the 
excessive  use  of  intoxicating  stimulants,  and  that  General 
McDowell  was  drunk  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  The  truth 
is  that  General  McDowell  never  in  his  life  tasted  alcoholic, 
vinous,  or  malt  liquors,  and  that  California  has  never  had  in 
its  history  a  Governor  who  is  more  temperate  or  more  care- 
ful of  his  personal  dignity  than  Governor  Stoneman;  and 
yet,  for  the  sake  of  extending  the  sale  of  some  worthless 
journal,  or  advancing  the  interest  of  some  unprincipled  par- 


tisan, there  has  been  a  criminal  conspiracy  to  circulate 
lying  scandal  that  Governor  Stoneman  is  a  man  of  in 
perate  habits  ;  some  thoughtless  joke  or  careless  expres 
is  seized  upon  by  a  political  enemy  and  circulated  till  it  J 
expression  in  some  unprincipled  print,  and  the  libel 
abroad  uncontradicted.  It  is  even  embarrassing  for  : 
spectable  journal  to  refute  such  slanders  lest  it  might  b 
terpreted  that  there  was  some  foundation  in  fact  for  t 
existence ;  and  yet  it  is  defended  by  this  Stockton  paper 
claimed  that,  in  pursuit  of  its  business,  it  has  the  riflj 
set  such  libels  afloat  against  honorable  men  and  honest 
cials  like  Governor  Stoneman  and  Mayor  Bartlett,  whi 
will  never  explain,  or  correct,  or  apologize  for,  except  u 
pressure  of  a  suit  for  libel. 

♦ 

Ohio  in  its  recent  election  has  gone  Republican.  Thel 
tire  Republican  State  ticket  is  elected  by  a  decisive  majc  I 
and  enough  members  of  the  Senate  and  Legislature  anl 
cured  to  insure  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senatil 
succeed  the  Hon.  John  Sherman.  We  see  no  especial  I 
nificancc  in  the  result  of  this  contest,  other  than  that  C| 
as  representative  of  all  the  Northern  and  loyal  States, 
publican;  it  is  a  recognition  by  an  intelligent,  moral,  ami 
spectable  section  of  the  country  that  the  Republican  J I 
can  be  more  safely  entrusted  with  the  administration  08  [ 
lie  affairs  than  the  Democratic  party.  We  believe  that  | 
State  election  now  pending  in  New  York  will  simila 
suit.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  l 
nia,  Connecticut,  and  Indiana  have  all  gone  Democratic 
the  war,  and  all  for  the  same  reasons.  The  long 
political  power  has  begotten  abuses  and  brought  about  | 
divisions  that  have  made  it  desirable  that  the  party  in  ptl 
should  be  turned  out.  Cleveland  is  President  for  then 
reason.  There  is  in  all  the  States  named,  and  in  the  Uil 
States,  a  great  and  increasing  independent  vote  that  i  I 
telligent,  unselfish,  and  patriotic,  and  cares  nothing  fori  I 
party  names,  and  is  ready  to  change  its  vote  from  one 
to  the  other  upon  intelligent  conviction  of  duty.  Califcl 
will  go  Republican  at  its  next  election.  A  Republican  P I 
dent  will  be  elected  to  succeed  Cleveland.  Northern  Stl 
will  continue  to  remain  Republican,  and  Southern  States  I 
cities  will  become  Republican,  provided  that  the  Republl 
party  shall  continue  to  represent  the  morality,  intellige  I 
property,  and  patriotism  of  the  country  better  than  the  El 
ocratic  party.  This  election  in  Ohio,  and  the  one  to  foil 
in  New  York,  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  rebuke  to  Presi>| 
Cleveland.  They  have  been  brought  about  by  the  same  < 
of  men  and  the  same  motives  that  elected  him  as  Presi-j 
of  the  United  States.  And  if  the  party  machinery  of  p 
Democracy  could  be  set  in  motion  to  nominate  him  agail 
Presidential  candidate  for  iSSS,  he  will  prove  a  formidl 
one,  although  every  Northern  State  should  swing  back  a  I 
into  Republican  line.  An  honest  adherence  to  civil  sei| 
reform  will,  in  the  next  Presidential  election,  govern 
votes  than  war  memories  can  by  any  possibility  conl 
Next  to  this  question — for  influence  upon  results— will  j 
declaration  in  favor  of  restricting  foreign  immigration, 
repealing  the  present  laws  of  naturalization.  When  th  | 
borers  of  the  country  shall  realize  that  all  their  embanl 
ments  come  from  a  foreign  importation  of  laborers,  and  I 
telligent,  property-owning,  respectable  native-bom  and  fl 
eign  citizens  realize  that  most  of  the  political  difficulties  ;; 
from  ignorant  naturalized  aliens,  the  country,  North 
South,  will  be  Republican,  provided  always  that  the  ] 
lican  party  has  the  courage  to  advocate  honest  prin 
and  to  stand  squarely  and  openly  upon  an  honest  ph 


It  was  a  very' generous  act,  and  very  gracefully  done— 1 
of  Charles  Crocker  in  giving  five  thousand  dollars  to  I 
families  of  the  two  firemen  killed  in  the  conflagratio 
destroyed  his  property.    We  are  glad  to  observe  such  a  1 
nition  by  a  rich  man  of  the  services  of  firemen  in  th 
charge   of  their   important   and    oft-times    perilous 
Other  merchants  have  followed  his  example,  and  thus  1 
comfortable  fund  is  being  provided  for  the  families  of 
dead  firemen.     Such  acts  go  far  toward  smoothing  dou 
asperities  that  are  liable  to  grow  up  between  the  wealthy! 
the  labor  class. 

Queen  Victoria  was  much  annoyed  because  hci 
ject3  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  omitted  to  call  Prl 
Henry  "Royal  Highness''  in  their  addresses  on  the  il 
ding.  ( rlasgow  even  emphasized  the  neglecl  b)  calling  H 
tr'urc  "  Her  Royal  Highness"  and  Henry  "  His  Serene  Hi 
ness"  in  the  same  sentence.  The  Queen  was  so  angry  T 
she  at  first  thought  of  returning  the  addresses  " 
lion,"  but  finally  contented  herself  by  calling  attention 
replies  to  Henry's  real  style. 

It  has  been  stated  that  three  of  Tiffany  s  operatives  l| 
been  seriously  ill  from  polishing  some  petrified  human  £ 
which  Mr.  W.  E.  Curtis,  a  member  of  the  South  AmerJI 
Commission,  brought  back  from  Pent,  and  desired  to  If 
mounted  in  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  necklace.  The  corl 
which  prompted  such  a  design  was  certainl)  grisly  iff 
ai  ian. 

The  recent  sale  of  unclaimed  articles  left  in  the  Nett 

elevated  railroad  cars  comprised  eight  hundred  iin.br-p 
and  parasols,  one  Hundred  and  fifty  books,  fifty  hats, and- 
hundred  purses  and  money-bags. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Shall  we  Fly  at  Last? 
Visitors  at  Woodward's  Gardens  are  frequently  treated  to  the  sight  of 
i  balloon  ascension.  A  few  days  ago  there  was  what  was  called  a  race 
jeLween  a  couple  of  balloons,  which,  after  nearly  colliding  in  mid  air, 
.vobbled  about  like  two  fowls  with  their  heads  off,  and  safely  returned  to 
\irth  with  no  worse  result  than  the  breaking  of  one  professorial  leg. 
Jne  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  most— the  foolhardiness  of  the  bal- 
uonists  or  their  ignorance  of  aeronautics.  To  ascend  in  a  balloon 
.vhich  can  neither  be  directed  nor  steered,  which  can  only  be  raised  by 
throwing  out  ballast,  and  lowered  by  liberating  gas — and  to  do  this  on 
the  edge  of  the  ocean,  which  would  never  return  the  bodies  of  the  reck- 
less aeronauts  if  they  were  caught  in  an  easterly  breeze — surpasses  the 
folly  o(  Daedalus ;  but  that  "professors"  should  go  on  risking  their 
necks  in  such  vehicles  as  Montgolfier  sailed  in  the  last  century,  when 
for  over  thirty  years  the  true  type  of  the  air-ship  has  been  in  common 
use  in  Europe,  argues  a  singular  contempt  for  scientific  progress. 

All  the  European  nations  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  aeronautics. 
France  has  a  government  military  institution  at  Mendon  used  exclusively 
ftpr  building  air-ships.  Germany  has  reserved  a  large  tract  of  land  at 
Kiel  for  the  purpose,  and  the  railway  "regiment  at  Berlin  has  a  balloon 
mne.\.  The  Russians  at  Okhta  have  made  important  discoveries  in 
iteering  aerostats  ;  and  the  Scotch  and  English,  the  Austrians  and  Ital- 
ians, have  ea.cn  government  institutions  for  developing  the  science.  In  1852 
Siflard,  a  French  aeronaut,  built  the  first  dirigible,  cylindrical  air-ship, 
ind  since  then  the  problem  in  ballooning  has  been  to  invent  an  aerostat 
.hat  will  promptly  answer  to  the  rudder,  move  with  stability  and  without 
leviaiion  from  its  course,  and  with  motors  of  sufficient  lightness  and 
brce,  and  propellers  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  it  to  make  headway 
igainsl  an  opposing  wind.  This  M.  Renard,  the  head  of  the  institu- 
tion at  Meudon,  now  claims  to  have  accomplished,  in  experiments  con- 
ducted on  September  22d  and  23d.  The  success  of  M.  Renard's  expe- 
riment is  the  fruit  of  years  of  study  and  numerous  failures.  His  first 
successes  were  in  August  and  November.  1884,  when,  with  M.  Krebs, 
^fljade  two  short  voyages  in  an  aerostat,  which  created  a  sensation. 
Since  the  days  of  Giffard  the  old  Montgolfier  type  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  veritable  air-ship,  with  cigar-shaped  balloon  and  platform, 
ft-nich.  instead  of  floating  upward,  out  of  sight,  skimmed  over  the  tops 
3f  trees  and  houses,  like  a  monster  bird.  Renard  and  Kreb's  balloon 
sixty  meters  long  and  ten  in  diameter,  and  the  platform  forty  me- 
long  and  three  broad.  At  one  end  of  it  was  the  car  for  the  aero- 
nauts, at  the  other  was  the  aerial  helix  and  a  gramme  magneto-electric 
machine  o\~  eight-horse  power,  while  on  the  middle  of  the  platform  the 
voltaic  elements  and  ballast  were  placed.  The  experiment  was  a  suc- 
,  The  balloon  answered  its  rudder — a  sail  about  ten  metres  square 
—and  moved  rapidly  against  a  light  wind,  though  with  the  customary 
^ibility.  The  greatest  speed  was  5.5  metres  to  a  second,  which 
aritics  averred  would  have  been  increased  to  ten  metres  if  the  machine 
had  been  sailed  with  the  small  end  ahead. 

M.  Renard's  aerostat  of  to-day  is  an  infinitely  superior  machine.  In 
ippearance  it  is  a  genuine  ship  of  the  air,  with  a  long,  narrow  body 
apcring  at  either  end,  suspended  from  a  torpedo-shaped  balloon,  also 
jointed  before  and  behind.  On  the  bow  of  the  ship  a  screw,  or  pro- 
filer, revolves  at  the  rate  of  fifty-five  revolutions  to  the  minute ;  at  the 
item  is  the  rudder.  The  ship  glides  smoothly  and  evenly  through  the 
ur  without  the  oscillation  peculiar  to  its  predecessors.  Its  speed,  how- 
:ver,  is  much  the  same  as  on  the  former  occasion — being  six  metres  per 
second  against  a  -light  wind  which  opposed  its  advance  at  the  rate  of 
our  metres  to  the  second.  The  greatest  difficulty  which  M.  Renard 
lad  to  contend  against  was  in  getting  an  electric  motor  which  weighed 
itlle  and  yet  contained  sufficient  force.  He  is  now  confident  that  this 
md  all  other  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  and  he  predicts  that  in  the 
lear  future  air-ships  will  be  as  common  as  ferry-boats.  He  may  possi- 
bly be  too  sanguine.  For  if  his  air-ship,  when  sailing  against  a  light 
jreeze,  loses  four  metres  of  the  ten  it  makes  in  a  second,  it  would  make 
10  headway  at  all  against  a  strong  wind.  The  obstacle,  seemingly,  can 
jnly  be  overcome  by  the  invention  of  lighter  motors,  probably  of  metal- 
ic  aluminum,  and  propellers  of  higher  efficiency. 

M.  Renard's  aerostat  is  intended  for  war  purposes.  Balloons  have 
clayed  a  part  in  war  for  a  century.  In  the  French  Revolution  they  were 
ased  with  success  ;  General  Jourdan  is  said  to  have  won  the  battle  of 
Fleurus  by  observations  taken  from  a  balloon,  which,  after  surveying 
Austrian  lines,  was  brought  down  by  means  of  a  windlass.  Balloons 
were  used  by  the  French  in  the  Italian  campaign,  and  an  ascension  at 
-iolferino  gave  Napoleon  an  insight  into  the  Austrian  lines  that  enabled 
lini  to  win  the  battle.  During  our  civil  war,  McClellan  had  a  balloon 
:orps  which  did  good  service.  On  one  occasion  General  Fitzjohn  Por- 
:er's  balloon,  from  which  he  was  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Confed- 
erate troops,  broke  its  cable  and  went  sailing  inside  the  enemy's  lines. 
Luckily  for  him,  in  descending  he  struck  an  air  current  that  drifted  the 
balloon  back  into  the  Union  lines.  It  was  from  one  of  the  same  ma- 
chines that  Mr.  Lowe  sent  the  first  aerial  telegram  from  a  point  six  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  earth.  He  also  watched  the  two  days'  fight  at  Fair 
Oaks  from  an  aerostat  that  hung  two  thousand  feet  above  the  battle- 
ground.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  seventy  balloons  were  sent  adrift. 
Of  these  only  three  were  lost.  Of  the  other  sixty-seven  the  majority 
landed  in  France,  but  one  or  two,  starting  at  night,  lost  their  bearings 
and  drifted  into  Norway  and  Sweden.  When  Winfield  Scott  lay  before 
ruz,  John  Wise,  the  father  of  aeronautics  in  this  country,  offered 
to  capture  the  city  by  dropping  shells  into  it  from  balloons.  The  idea 
af  loading  shells  in  a  balloon,  which,  as  Tissandier  says,  will  tip  over  if 
1  chicken  bone  is  thrown  from  it,  was  the  cause  ol  much  merriment  at 
:he  time.  The  idea,  however,  has  lately  been  readopted  by  a  Mr.  Gow- 
ir,  of  London,  who  proposes  to  build  torpedo  balloons,  and  by  General 
Russell  Thayer  of  the  United  States  Army,  whose  plan  is  to  fit  out  a 
jalloon  in  much  the  same  style  as  a  modern  frigate,  and  station  it  over 
1  city  to  drop  shells  and  dynamite  on  the  garrison  until  they  surrender. 
That  these  plans  will  never  be  carried  out,  who  can  say?  But  will  it  be  in 
dut  time?  Shall  we  ever  get  into  our  special  balloon  at  San  Francisco 
Dne  evening  and  land  in  New  York  the  next  morning? 


Pre-Glacial  Man. 

A  few  days  ago,  at  Grenoble,  a  remarkable  paper  on  man  in  the  ter- 
tiary epoch  was  read  before  the  Anthropological  Society  by  M.  Mor- 
ttllet,  an  anthropologist  of  note.  M.  Mortillet  does  not  condescend  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  man  in  the  glacial  period ;  he  takes  that  for 
granted.  What  concerns  him  is,  how  did  man  then  exist? — in  what 
manner  and  shape?  And  he  answers  his  own  questions  by  depicting  a 
pre-glacial  man,  whom  he  christens  Anthropitheque,  or  ape  man;  "an 
animal  less  intelligent  than  existing  man,  and  more  intelligent  than  ex- 
isting apes  " ;  the  common  father  of  the  human  race — Darwin's  missing 
link.  Here  is  tremendous  progress  from  the  days  when  Lyell  disbelieved 
in  tertiary  man,  and  Cuvier  would  not  even  admit  that  man  could  have 
seen  the  mastodon. 

Tertiary  man  seems  now  to  be  a  fixed  fact  In  1863,  during  observa- 
tions made  at  Saint  Prest,  near  Chartres,  M.  Desnoyer  found  in  a  plio- 
cene deposit  bones  of  elephants,  hippopotomi,  a  kind  of  beaver,  and 
Other  pre-hisloric  animals  marked  and  striated,  undoubtedly  by  man. 
Later,  in  the  same  formation,  M.  l'Abbe'  Bourgeois  unearthed  arrow  and 
lance-heads  of  flint,  some  of  which  were  blackened  by  fire.  At  Pounc6 
(Maine  et  Loire)  M.  Delaunay  found  in  the  miocene  formation  the  bones 
of  a  halitherium,  carved  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  found  at  Saint 
Prest,  and  the  Abbe  Bourgeois,  in  a  second  excavation  at  Thenay  and 
Billy,  in  a  still  older  calcareous  stratum,  discovered  flints  chipped  into 
rough  implements.  At  Wetzikon,  in  Switzerland,  in  an  inter-glacial  bed 
of  lignite,  a  bundle  of  wooden  sticks  was  found  which  were  cut  into 
points  in  a  way  tnat  left  no  doubt  they  were  fashioned  by  human  hands. 
Simultaneously  with  this,  Mr.  Tiddiman,  while  excavating  Victoria  Cave, 
near  Settle,  brought  to  light  a  heap  of  bones  of  pre-historic  fauna  from 
beneath  "a  bed  of  stiff  glacial  clay  containing  ice-scratched  bowlders," 
one  of  which,  the  first  actual  relic  of  pre-glacial  man,  was  identified  as 
a  fibula,  clumsy,  distorted,  but  still  human.  Remains  of  tertiary  man 
have  been  exhumed  in  this  country.  In  the  great  glacial  moraine  in  the 
Delaware  Valley  Mr.  C.  C.  Abbott  found  implements  of  flint  and  ar- 
gellite.  the  tools  of  a  vanished  race ;  and  though  nobody  believes  in  the 


Calaveras  skull.  Professor  Whitney  is  confident  he  has  found  in  Califor- 
nia evidences  of  tertiary  man,  who  flourished  before  the  volcanoes — 

"  When  beside  him  walked  the  solemn 
Plesjosaurus, 

And  around  him  crept  the  festive 

Ichthyosaurus, 
While  from  time  to  time  above  him  flew  and  circled 

Pert  pterodactyls." 

Despite  all  this  evidence  savants  continue  to  battle  over  the  question 
whether  our  ancestors  did  or  did  not  shiver  their  poor  lives  out  in  the 
glacial  period.  The  colder  the  subject  the  hotter  they  grow,  much  after 
the  fashion  of  our  Society  on  the  Stanislaus  when  that  wretched  chunk 
of  old  red  sandstone  struck  Abner  Dean  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  sub- 
sequent proceedings  interested  him  no  more.  Professor  Prestwich  has 
a  whole  cart-load  of  chunks  of  old  red  sandstone  for  any  one  who  de- 
nies that  paleolithic  man  is  post-glacial.  "  How  could  man  live,"  says 
he,  "with  the  thermometer  at  fifty-five  degrees  below  zero?"  But  Croll 
and  Geikie,  with  armfuls  of  bones  and  chipped  flints  from  Hoxne,  are 
ready  to  prove  that  Prestwich  doesn't  know  what  he  is  talking  about, 
and  that  the  remains  are  inter-glacial ;  while  Belt  is  ready  to  brain  both 
of  them  with  a  humerus  which  he  declares  to  be  obviously  pre-glacial. 

Professor  Albrechl  Mueller,  a  German  savant,  knows  all  about  it.  He 
wasn't  exactly  there,  but  he  knows  that  tertiary  man  lived  just  fifty  thou- 
sand years  ago.  A  "  pardner"  of  Professor  Albrecht,  who  wasn't  there 
either,  but  who  has  an  inner  consciousness  on  the  subject,  tells  us  that 
the  father  of  our  race — man,  or  monkey,  or  man-monkey — flourished 
just  two  hundred  thousand  years  since.  It  does  not  much  matter.  We 
hate  to  be  disrespectful,  but  how  can  one  get  up  emotion  for  an  ances- 
try which  must  have  had  tails — probable  prehensile  at  that?.  Some  say 
the  glaciers  came  and  went,  like  the  tides  ;  but  did  the  flood  and  the 
ebb  take  a  year,  or  a  century,  or  a  cycle  ?  In  1S74.  James  Geikie  liberated 
his  soul.  He  also  knows  all  about  it.  He  says  that  the  paleolithic 
fossil  remains  and  implements  discovered  in  England,  in  the  Victoria 
Cave,  and  elsewhere,  were  inter-glacial.  These  remains  included  the  rein- 
deer, musk  ox,  mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros,  and  other  mammals  pe- 
culiar to  cold  countries,  and  likewise  the  hippopotamus,  elephant,  and 
lion,  of  southern  climates.  To  explain  this  apparently  inexplicable  in- 
termingling of  incongruous  fauna,  one  learned  professor  suggests  that 
the  outer  crust  of  the  earth,  during  the  process  of  hardening,  shifted  by 
degrees.  Thus,  in  great  periods  of  time,  the  arctic  regions,  with  their 
peculiar  flora  and  fauna,  slipped  down  to  the  equator  and  then  slipped 
back  again,  so  causing  a  regular  migration  among  the  animals  as  they 
followed  their  shifting  climates.  Thus  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus 
left  the  south  in  summer  for  England  and  northern  Europe,  and  in  win- 
ter returned  to  their  native  jungles,  just  as  the  beau  monde  does  to-day, 
while  the  reindeer,  musk  ox,  mammoth,  and  woolly  rhinoceros  migrated 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Mr.  Geikie  believes  that  the  animals  of  trop- 
ical and  frigid  climates,  during  the  inter-glacial  epochs,  inhabited  the 
same  districts  at  different  periods,  appearing  alternately  in  each  when 
the  climate  suited.  They  were  ever  accompanied  by  man — their  master 
and  hunter,  hardly  less  savage  than  they. 

What  manner  of  man  was  he?  How  did  he  live?  What  became  of 
him  during  the  downward  sweep  of  the  glaciers  and  the  great  cataclysm 
that  almost  submerged  the  world?  How  did  he  survive  those  tremen- 
dous convulsions  of  nature?  Was  he  an  eye-witness  of  the  awful  geo- 
logical phenomena  which  changed  the  face  of  nature?  Did  he  see  the 
Rockies  and  the  Alps  created,  whole  continents  subside  into  the  ocean 
and  rise  again,  and  the  slow,  solemn  procession  of  the  glaciers?  Let 
us  picture  him.  First  a  savage  creature,  half  ape,  half  man,  with  flat- 
tened skull  and  protruding  jaw,  wandering  through  tropical  forests  of 
gigantic  verdure  in  pursuit  of  the  hippopotamus  major  and  elephas 
meridionalis,  that  crashed  bellowing  through  the  jungle,  with  the  flint- 
headed  arrows  in  their  sides.  Then,  as  the  climate  gradually  changed 
from  torrid  to  temperate,  from  temperate  to  frigid,  he  and  his  surround- 
ings must  have  changed  with  it.  Where  once  the  forest  had  glowed 
with  a  barbaric  glory  of  brilliant  colors  under  a  tropical  sun,  or  again 
the  pines  and  oaks  of  the  temperate  zone  had  flourished,  a  time  came 
when  all  was  bleak.  In  ledges  of  the  cliffs  a  few  meagre  birches  quiv- 
ered in  the  icy  breath  of  the  north ;  in  sheltered  nooks  clumps  of  dwarf 
willows  and  stunted  pines  made  spots  of  green  in  the  frozen  landscape ; 
on  the  plains  "the  flail  of  the  thrashing  hail  "  beat  down  the  withered 
grass ;  rivers,  swollen  by  glaciers  above,  thundered  down  chasms  in  the 
mountain  side,  and  bursting  out  into  the  valleys  spread  over  them  in  an 
icy  lake.  As  the  cold  increased  game  perished,  and  our  forefathers' 
struggle  for  existence  must  have  grown  fieree.  Shrunk  from  his  original 
stature,  his  savage  instincts  sharpened  by  cold  and  hunger,  clad  in  skins, 
less  like  the  ape  and  more  like  the  modern  Eskimo,  he  ranged  over  the 
ice-bound  land  in  the  long  arctic  twilight  in  pursuit  of  the  musk  ox,  the 
woolly  rhinoceros,  the  reindeer,  and  the  mammoth.  Man  and  beast 
were  alike  food  to  him.  He  dragged  the  corpse  of  his  fallen  foe  to  his 
cavern,  where,  crouched  round  a  fire  that  flickered  on  their  pinched 
faces,  his  young  barbarians  fought  and  howled  like  starving  wolves. 
When  the  cold  increased  and  life  became  impossible  in  the  outer  air, 
the  denizens  of  the  caverns,  huddled  together  for  warmth — for  fuel  there 
was  none — slowly  starved  to  death,  like  modern  arctic  explorers ;  while 
without,  the  glaciers,  slow,  gigantic,  inexorable,  crept  slowly  downward, 
grinding  everlasting  marks  on  mountains,  filling  valleys,  obliterating 
hills,  rolling  in  a  dense  ice-flood  over  the  world.  What  then  became  of 
early  man?  Geikie  says  he  was  exterminated.  How  could  he  have 
escaped  ?    Did  the  race  become  extinct  ?    If  so,  how  did  it  reappear? 

The  Evolution  of  the  Modern  Heroine. 

It  is  only  in  our  day  that  we  have  learned  that  it  does  not  pay  to  be 
wiser  than  one's  fellows,  and  that  it  does  not  answer  to  be  too  good. 
The  Athenians  ostracised  Aristides  the  Just ;  yet  still,  for  centuries  upon 
centuries  afterward,  the  true  moral  of  the  lesson — that  faultlessness  is 
odious — was  only  imperfectly  realized.  People  in  society  all  know  that 
reigning  belles  have  seldom  been  perfect  beauties,  yet  novel-writers  have 
only  in  our  day  recognized  that  if  they  wanted  their  heroines  to  be  pop- 
ular they  must  endow  them  with  faults  as  well  as  virtues. 

The  old  idea  was  that  the  heroine  of  fiction  must  be  perfect,  without 
spot,  or  blemish,  or  weakness.  She  was  a  passionless  creature,  without 
the  least  spice  of  the  devil,  and,  consequently,  an  unadulterated  bore. 
She  was  "  faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null  " — a  being  of 
such  superlative  excellence  that  to  kiss  her  seemed  as  gross  a  sacrilege 
as  to  chuck  a  mediaeval  saint  under  the  chin.  It  was  so  with  all  Scott's 
heroines.  Sir  Walter  probably  thought  Rowena  the  beau  ideal  of  fe- 
male loveliness — a  model  on  which  every  young  girl  should  form  herself. 
Yet  she  was  a  bovine  type,  large-eyed,  sleek,  passionless,  dull  as  a  stall- 
fed  Aldemey  cow — who  would  placidly  chew  the  cud  of  her  domestic 
duties,  and  crush  the  life  out  of  Ivanhoe  by  her  oppressive  superiority. 
In  Rebecca,  Sir  Walter  made  a  live  woman,  with  human  passion  and 
human  weakness.  Breathes  there  a  roan,  Christian  or  Jew,  whose  pulse 
would  not  have  beat  a  little  quicker  at  a  tender  glance  from  those  flash- 
ing eyes?  Who  could  prefer  Rowena  to  the  Jewess?  Do  men  reject 
partridges  for  cold  veal  ?  The  heroine  of  ' '  The  Talisman  "  is  a  genuine 
prig— a  female  Daniel  Deronda — always  thinking  about  the  blood  of  the 
Plantagenets,  and  rubbing  it  into  Sir  Kenneth.  A  man  might  just  as 
well  hope  to  fascinate  the  Venus  of  Medicis  by  patting  her  marble  torso 
as  to  win  such  an  icy  creature  by  common  spooning.  Amy  Robsart  is 
another  orthodox  heroine,  gentle,  insipid,  and  resigned,  like  a  Fox's 
Martyr.  Leicester  never  could  have  entertained  such  an  angel  unawares. 
If  she  was  what  Scott  describes,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  excuse  for  Var- 
ney.  Richardson  and  Burney  produced  the  same  type  of  heroine.  It 
was  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Cecilia  and  Evelina  were  inoffensive  idiots. 
They  never  erred  in  thought,  word,  or  deed.  Through  fifteen  volumes 
their  passion  slowly  simmered,  and  when  the  men  finally  spoke  out  in 
Johnsonian  dialect,  they  decorously  swooned  on  the  sofa.  So  with  Pa- 
mela and  Clarissa.  Clarissa's  "lilies  and  languors  of  virtue"  are  so 
stupid  that  Lovelace  is  incomprehensible  in  an  age  which  produced 
Bracegirdle.     Pamela,  obtrusively  spotless,  is  a  bore. 

Bulwer  varied  his  heroines,  but  when  he  wanted  to  paint  a  really 
charming  girl,  he  followed  precedent,  and  made  her  inane  and  colorless. 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  Eugene  Aram  went  mad,  shut  up  in  an  English 
country  village  with  two  such  girls?  Would  not  any  man  prefer  Lucre- 
tia's  piquant  caviare  flavor,  and  her  penchant  for  murder,  to  Edith  of 
the  swan  neck,  whose  career  was  one  long,  flat  monotone  of  dreary  per- 
fection? Later  in  life  Bulwer  had  dreams  of  a  more  natural  type  of  he- 
roine, but  he  died  before  his  conception  matured.     On  his  heels  came  a 


new  school— the  Brontes,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Reade — and  . 
came  a  new  heroine.  She  had  hitherto  been  a  sort  of  lusus 
which  the  public  accepted,  knowing  nothing  better.  Now  into 
animate  form  the  great  masters  breathed  the  breath  of  real  life,  and  she 
bloomed  into  a  faulty,  charming,  possible  girl.  Jane  Eyre  is  a  genuine, 
natural  heroine — homely  and  somewhat  regardless  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  but 
a  creature  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  and  as  such  the  public  loved  her. 
Dickens  never  thoroughly  shook  himself  free  from  the  conventional 
type.  His  women  were  generally  evolved  from  his  inner  consciousness ; 
they  are  consequently  mechanical,  inartistic  wax-works.  Florence  Dom- 
bcy,  Esther  Summerson,  Agnes  Wickfield  belong  to  the  Rowena  breed 
— cowy,  breathing  the  sweet  breath  of  kine.  Had  he  lived  longer  he 
would  have  ripened.  Bella  Wilfer  is  nearer  truth  than  any  of  his  early 
heroines,  and  Helena,  in  "  Edwin  Drood,"  gave  promise  of  individual- 
ity. There  were  times  when  Thackeray  emancipated  himself  from  con 
ventional  rules.  That  wicked  little  devil,  Becky,  and  the  equally  wick- 
ed though  more  high-bred  Beatrix,  are  real  and  delicious  ;  and  wc  love 
Ethel,  not  for  her  beauty  or  her  goodness,  but  for  her  caprices,  her  oc- 
casional ill-temper  and  selfishness,  and  her  insatiate  love  of  coquetry 
and  admiration.  But  just  as  often  Thackeray  fell  back  into  the  old  rut. 
The  prig  Pendennis  is  fitly  mated  with  the  double-distilled  prig  Laura, 
and  Philip's  intolerable  temper  was  justly  punished  by  a  union  with 
tame  and  tasteless  Charlotte.  His  last  creation,  Bessie,  was  a  marked 
advance  over  such  goody-goodies.  Reade's  women  are  generally  fine 
animals,  warranted  sound  in  wind  and  limb  ;  Marg:iret-a-Peier  towers  a 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  others,  a  higher  work  of  art  than  the  col- 
orless monochrome  Romola,  full  of  fire  and  color,  like  Gerard's  pictures. 
A  perfect  work  of  art  must,  above  all  things,  be  real.  In  real  life 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  perfection.  The  best  men  and  the 
best  women  are  not  men  and  women  without  faults ;  they  are  men  and 
women  in  whom,  on  the  whole,  on  a  careful  balance,  the  virtues  out- 
weigh the  faults.  This  truth  is  better  realized  by  moral  writers  to-day 
than  it  was  by  their  predecessors.  Rhoda  Broughton's  girls  have  a 
capacity  for  lying,  and  for  falling  in  love  with  married  men  or  bold, 
bad  guardsmen  ;  but  they  are  awfully  nice.  Kitty,  in  "A  Chance  Ac- 
quaintance," might  be  more  refined ;  but  did  any  man  ever  read  the  book 
without  longing  to  punch  Arburton's  head?  Has  not  every  man  who 
ever  read  the  "Grandissimes"  fallen  in  love  on  the  spot  with  bothAurore 
and  Clotilde  ?  Bessie  Alden  is  the  sweetest  bud  of  Boston  "  culchaw  "  ; 
and  poor  Daisy  Miller,  whom  we  have  all  met  so  often,  is  she  not  the 
darlingest  and  silliest  of  Western  girls  ?  Black  has  painted  many  fair 
women,  but  none  so  dear  as  the  wild  flower  of  the  highlands,  with  her 
queer  ways,  and  the  racy  flavor  of  the  heather  which  clung  round 
Shiela's  skirts.  The  last  heroine  of  all — Penelope,  in  "Silas  Lapham  " 
— is  distinct  from  her  predecessors  in  this,  that  she  has  no  prominent 
objective  points.  She  is  an  ordinary,  almost  commonplace  girl,  with  a 
dry  sardonic  Yankee  humor.  But  we  like  her,  because  she  is  evidently 
of  us^  Such  a  type  is  worth  a  million  of  the  impossible  creatures  of  the 
past,  whom  a  man  would  lather  have  died  than  attempted  to  hug. 


COMMUNICATED. 


The  Wyoming:  Massacre. 

Editors  Argonaut:  I  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  which  prompted  you  to 
kindly  give  me  leave  to  express  in  your  columns  views  which,  1  fear,  do  noi  coin- 
cide with  yours.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  duty  to  say  certain  things  on  the  present 
stage  of  the  Chinese  question;  a  duty  the  more  imperative  as  the  daily  press, 
doubtless  inadvertently,  have  either  ignored  an  infamous  outrage,  or  have  faintly 
censured  it,  or  have  applauded  it. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  the  mines  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  at 
Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  were  being  worked  by  a  force  consisting  partly  of  Cor- 
nishmen  and  Welshmen,  and  partly  of  Chinamen.  The  men  were  paid  by  the 
ton  of  coal  mined,  and  thus  the  question  of  cheap  labor  cut  no  figure  in  the  case. 
The  Chinamen  had  been  at  work  side  by  side  with  the  whites  for  eight  years,  and 
thus  there  was  no  new  effort  to  substitute  one  class  of  labor  for  another.  With- 
out shadow  of  pretext,  the  white  miners  rose  up  against  the  Chinese,  drove  them 
out  of  their  houses,  which  were  looted  and  burned,  and  shot  them  down  as  they 
Red  into  the  hills.  Some  forty  corpses,  many  with  skulls  broken  before  death, 
have  been  collected.  More  murders  would  probably  have  been  committed  but 
for  the  timely  arrival  of  the  United  States  troops.  An  investigation  followed.  A 
person  calling  himself  a  minister  of  the  gospel— one  Timothy  Thirloway — testi- 
fied that  the  Chinese  set  fire  to  their  own  houses;  the  Reverend  Timothy  care- 
lessly neglected  to  swear  that  they  likewise  robbed  their  little  hoards,  broke 
their  own  heads,  and  shot  themselves  as  they  were  flying  to  the  woods.  The 
grand  jury  found  that  nobody  was  guilty.  Eighteen  miners  were  on  bail  under 
charges  of  arson,  riot,  and  murder:  the  jury  ignored  the  bills.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  jury,  the  only  persons  to  blame  were  the  officers  of  the  Union  Pacifie 
Company,  who  refused  to  re-employ  the  whites. 

These  I  take  to  be  the  facts.  If  I  have  in  any  place  misstated  or  exaggerated, 
you  will  kindly  correct  me.  If  I  have  not,  I  ask  you  how  the  Argonaut  can 
pass  over  such  deeds  without  expressing  the  righteous  indignation  they  demand? 

This  is  a  question  of  far  more  importance  to  the  Americans  of  San  Francisco 
than  to  its  Chinese.  We  may  survive  the  scorn  of  civilized  humanity,  but  can 
we  afford  to  risk  the  degradation  which  indifference  to  brutality  never  fails  to  in- 
sure? Lecky  traces  the  degradation  of  the  Romans  to  the  habit  of  witnessing 
gladiatorial  fights,  and  we  well  know  in  this  country  that  the  brutality  involved 
by  slavery  was  far  more  injurious  to  the  whites  than  to  the  blacks.  See  the 
working  of  the  thing:  the  Coroner  speaks  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  crowds, 
largely  consisting  of  boys,  and  his  only  theme  is  abuse  of  the  Chinese  ;  he  or- 
ganizes anti-coohe  leagues,  mainly  composed  of  youths  under  twenty,  who  march 
the  streets  with  brass  Bands  and  banners.  If  any  one  rebukes  him,  the  rebuke 
is  tame,  as  if  half-approval.  The  officials — the  city  and  State  governments — lose 
no  chance  of  gibing  at  the  Chinese  and  legislating  against  them.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  hoodlums  stone  a  Chinaman  when  they  see  him  ?  Are  we  not  tread- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  the  Southerners  who  killed  negroes  and  drove  Northerners 
out  of  their  towns,  and  occasionally  killed  them  also  because  they  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  justice  of  slavery?  Is  not  the  shadow  of  the  Sand-lot  obscuring  the 
bright  prospects  of  the  finest  State  in  the  Union?        Yours,  respectfully, 

San  Francisco,  October  13,  1885.  Mave. 


The  Congo  Country. 

[The  following  notes  are  taken  from  a  letter  coming  from  an  Argonaut  reader 
in  the  heart  of  Africa.  They  are  interesting  as  giving  some  authentic  particulars 
concerning  life  in,  a  country  which  is  little  known. — Eds.) 

Association  Internationale  dl'  Congo,     \ 
Yssanghila  Station,  June  24,  1885./ 

....  There  is  no  honor  about  being  commander  of  a  station  here,  and  noth- 
ing but  very  hard  work.  Everything  that  goes  up-country  must  be  transferred 
at  this  place.  All  packages  are  made  up  to  weigh  about  sixty  pounds,  and  are 
carried  on  the  heads  of  the  natives  (who  would  steal  the  gold  out  of  your  teeth 
with  only  half  a  chance)  from  Villi  to  this  place,  where  the  loads  arc  transferred 
to  iron  whale-boats.  We  are  in  continual  hot  water  with  the  chiefs,  for  the  re- 
turn of  stolen  goods,  and  if  the  brutes  refuse  to  give  up  and  pay  a  fine,  1  turn  out 
on  the  war-path,  which  means  destruction  to  the  villages  and  plantations,  and 
death  to  any  one  who  run-;  against  a  bullet ;  the  women  are  taken  prisoners. 
Personally  1  invariably  get  the  worst  of  it,  as  making  forced  marches  at  night 
and  the  scorching  sun  by  day  knock  me  out  with  cither  fever  or  dysentery, 
and  then,  God  help  the  chiefs  when  they  come  lo  make  their  peace  palaver,  for  I 
am  cranky  at  all  time.-  in  this  burning  climate.  The  trade  on  the  Congo  i-  rery 
limited  and  is  entirely  monopolized  by  the  old  trading  houses.  Ivory,  palm  oil, 
peanuts  (for  oil),  and  a  very  poor  quality  of  rubber  arc  the  extent  of  native  produc- 
tions. There  is  also  a  small  trade  in  gum  copal,  but  as  it  is  fetich  the  natives 
will  seldom  collect  it.  On  the  banks  of  the  Congo  near  this  station  it  can  be 
picked  up  during  the  dry  season,  therefore  the  river  must  flow  over  a  large  bed 
of  it.  I  have  some  line  specimens.  In  return  for  the  above  articles  of  trade,  the 
natives  will  take  cotton  cloth  (between  is.  6d,  and  4s.,  the  price  of 
narrow),  gaudy  military  coats,  flint-lock  guns,  powder,  machetes  (kind  of  bill- 
hooks), knives,  crockery,  gin,  and  rum.  At  Banana  i'oint  then 
German,  English,  Dutch  (which  is  the  largest),  Portuguese,  and  Belgian  ti 
houses,  all  of  which  have  branch  houses  wherever  an  opportunity  offers,  DUC 
above  this  station  there  are  no  trading-houses.  To  transport  a  load  ol  sixtj  -five 
pounds  fifty  miles  costs  us  (one  piece  of  ordinary  doth  of  twenty  yan  1 
twenty  inches  wide  and  six  bottles  of  gin)  about  three  shillings. . 


Stenographers'  Wages. 

San  Francisco,  October  13,  1885. 
Editors  Argonaut:  You  have  championed  the  cause  of  women  who  work. 
Will  you  do  so  again?  I  appeal  to  you  to  assist  in  exposing  a  tnosi  sordid  at- 
tempt to  grind  us  down.  There  appeared  recently  an  advertisement  calling  for 
a  stenographer,  lady;  one  who  could  furnish  her  own  type-writer  (a  m 
costing  $100).  The  salary  offered  was  $25  per  month.  Now,  the  average  salary 
to  twenty  stenographers,  taken  at  random,  is  $65,  One  firm  pays  $125;  the 
much-abused  railroad  company  pa  fliers  as  high  as  $110;  another 

firm  $100,  and  many  $75-  I  know  of  no  one  working  for  less  than  $40,  and  these 
cheaper  ones  are  beginners,  at  best.  Curious  to  know  who  offered  so  small  a  sum 
to  a  woman  who  has  spent  much  lime  and  money  in  attaining  proficiency  in  a 
most  difficult  mode  of  earning  a  living,  I  addressed  the  P.  O.  Box  "iven,  and  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  the  great  publishing  house  of  A.  L.  Bancroft  .v  Co.  A  finr 
which  can  well  afford  liberality  to  their  employees  takes  the  lowest  market  figure 
for  certain  work  and  cuts  it  dffam  thirtysttten  and  one -half per  cent.,  hi  ; 

me  poor  woman  out  of  a  position,  who  must,  for  a  time,  vreai 
their  well-known  long  hours,  and  on  a  machine  which  her  entire  salary  for  four 
months  will  just  purchase.  Veritas. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    LEXFORD    SCANDAL. 


Society  m  Lexford  was  agitated  to  its  foundations.  Par- 
ties were  formed,  sides  were  taken,  discussions  and  confer- 
ences were  held,  and  so  high  was  the  well-bred  interest 
manifested  by  the  partisans  that  even  vague  rumors  of  the 
agitation  were  allowed  to  filter  through  the  neighboring  towns 
of  Carlton,  Oldburg,  and  Summerfield;  this,  albeit,  much  to 
the  discomfort  of  Lexford's  patrician  dames,  who  had  so  long 
held  high  their  heads  above  the  level  of  neighboring  respecta- 
bility. Sad,  indeed,  it  was  for  them — for,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  dark  age  when  the  Puritans  smote  the  savages  and 
scourged  them  from  their  lands  that  a  town  might  be  erected 
to  the  fear  of  God  and  the  persecution  of  Quaker,  papist,  and 
pagan,  a  scandal  had  arisen,  and  was  assuming  such  propor- 
tions as  to  endanger  family  unity  and  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Now,  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  of  Lexford  had 
habitually  intermarried  for  so  many  generations  that  more 
than  half  of  the  townspeople  were  related  to  each  other,  and 
cousin  was  so  familiar  a  term  of  address  that  it  might  have 
been  fired  into  a  crowd  in  the  dark  and  brought  down  the 
bulk  of  them.  Of  all  the  old  families,  the  greatest  in  point 
of  numbers  and  of  ramifications  was  the  Power  family.  So 
much,  indeed,  had  they  multiplied  and  intermarried  that  they 
had  even  outgrown  the  corporation  limits  and  spilled  over 
into  Carlton,  Oldburg,  and  other  surrounding  towns  of  equal 
antiquity,  but  less  aristocracy,  as  compared  with  Lexford. 
This  in  Lexford  was  naturally  regarded  as  loss  of  caste;  but 
so  ancient  and  stainless  was  the  Power  escutcheon  that  it 
was  overlooked,  save  that  the  non-resident  scions  were  es- 
teemed in  the  light  of  poor  relations,  whom  it  was  a  duty  to 
recognize  and  entertain,  since  hard  fate  had  cast  their  lots  in 
exile  from  the  ancestral  roof-tree.  Judge  then  of  the  wild  ex- 
citement which  thrilled  the  community  when  a  scandal  de- 
veloped itself,  with  a  prominent  Power  as  chief  actor,  involv- 
ing the  honor  of  the  entire  family. 

Among  the  most  popular  and  influential  residents  of  Lex- 
ford was  Mrs.  Ormiston,  a  wealthy  widow  with  one  daughter, 
a  girl  of  nineteen,  who  was  an  advanced  student  of  the  Con- 
cord School  of  Philosophy  sort.  Mrs.  Ormiston'shigh  stand- 
ing was  something  almost  unprecedented,  for  she  was  neither 
native  to  the  soil  nor  was  she  related  to  any  of  the  great  fam- 
ilies; but,  coming  as  she  did  from  the  best  Boston  stock, 
that  fact  and  her  daughter's  intellectuality  were  held  as  com- 
pensating for  the  lacking  local  genealogical  stamp. 

At  the  head  of  the  male  youth  of  the  family  stood  George 
Power,  a  handsome  bachelor  of  fifty,  who  looked  thirty-five, 
a  prosperous  merchant  in  Boston  and  a  gay  cavalier  for  the 
fair  sex  at  home.  He  was  a  witty,  jovial  man,  of  correct  hab- 
its and  unfailing  good  temper,  and  was  regarded  by  parents 
as  perfectly  safe,  especially  as  most  of  the  girls  were  his  cous- 
ins, more  or  less  removed.  Even  mild  flirtation  had  been 
unknown  in  his  career,  and  match-making  had  long  since 
given  him  up  as  possibly  useful  material.  A  scandal,  there- 
fore, involving  him  and  Amelia  Ormiston  took  the  town  aback 
like  a  rumor  of  the  cholera,  or  nihilism,  or  any  other  of  the 
unpleasant  realities  of  the  time,  which  were  wholesome  casti- 
gations  for  the  benighted  foreigners,  but  above  which  Lex- 
ford, in  New  England,  was  set  high  in  its  righteousness. 
"  Nothing  is  sure  to  happen  save  the  unexpected,"  but  the 
good  ladies  of  the  town  had  too  long  believed  in  their  immu- 
nity from  social  diseases  to  bring  this  truth  home  to  them- 
selves; their  prayers  for  deliverance  from  "  plague,  pestilence, 
and  famine  "  had  been  offered  only  through  a  stern  sense  of 
duty  in  vicariously  aiding  in  the  averting  of  afflictions  from 
the  outside  world.  Not  that  a  choice  bit  of  gossip  was  at  all 
repugnant  to  them,  but  it  was  ghastly  that  it  should  not  only 
come  home  to  their  family  connections,  but,  beyond  all,  that 
the  subjects  of  it  should  be  two  of  the  most  irreproachable 
persons  among  them,  whose  shining  reputations  the  breath 
of  slander  ought  not  to  have  been  able  to  tarnish. 

The  women  took  the  matter  to  heart  and  in  hand  at  once, 
but  all  their  efforts  to  excite  the  men  to  partisanship  were 
unavailing.  They  "  didn't  care";  they  had  "other  things  to 
think  of."  Amelia  was  "a  nice  little  girl,"  and  George  was 
"  a  good  fellow  " ;  "  it  would  all  come  out  right,"  and,  in  short, 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  feminine  sense 
of  propriety,  however,  required  an  arbitrary  settlement  of  the 
affair,  and  the  excitement  rose  to  fever  heat  as  one  woman 
after  another  championed  either  of  the  delinquents,  and  much 
bitterness  was  manifested.  Families  were  divided  against 
themselves,  daughters  opposed  mothers,  and  sisters  were  at 
variance. 

The  social  head  of  the  Power  family  was  Mrs.  Sala,  known 
and  revered  by  her  relatives  as  Aunt  Helen.  She  was  the 
bosom  friend  of  Mrs.  Ormiston,  and  one  of  the  earliest  cham- 
pions of  Amelia,  utterly  condemning  George  before  a  hear- 
ing. She  had  the  very  first  knowledge  of  the  scandal,  and  it 
was  at  her  house  that  the  remedies,  punishments,  and  atone- 
ments were  proposed  and  discussed. 

Great  pains  had  been  taken  to  preserve  secrecy,  but  with- 
out avail,  and  it  promptly  became  the  subject  of  discussion 
whenever  the  women  of  the  family  foregathered. 

It  had  long  been  the  custom  to  attend  a  sort  of  informal 
social  reunion  at  Aunt  Helen's  on  Friday  evenings,  every 
week  a  select  assortment  being  invited  to  tea,  and  more  com 
ing  in  the  evening  for  music,  parlor  theatricals,  charades, 
conversation,  billiards,  cards,  et  cetera.  Thither  went  invari- 
ably Mrs.  Ormiston  and  Amelia,  likewise  George  Power  ;  and 
after  the  advent  of  the  scandal  it  was  amusing  to  an  outsider 
to  watch  the  pronounced  way  in  which  Mrs.  Ormiston  ignored 
George's  existence,  and  the  persistence  with  which  he  and 
Amelia  sought  each  other's  society  before  her  very  face. 

One  afternoon  a  number  of  the  ladies  happened  to  meet  at 
Aunt  Helen's,  and  found  her  in  a  state  of  tearful  excitement 
over  a  new  development  in  the  case. 

"  My  dears,"  she  said,  as  she  carefully  blew  some  imagi- 
nary dust  off  of  the  library  table,  "  what  we  are  to  do  about 
George  I  really  don't  know.  He  has  actually  had  Amelia  to 
lunch  again  in  Boston." 

"Well,  what  of  that?,:  remarked  Isabel  Warburton. 
"  Surely  he  can  be  polite  to  her." 

"  Isabel,  when  you  are  older  you  will  understand.  A 
young  girl,  as  you  are,  lacks  experience  of  the  world  to  judge 
of  such  things." 

"  I  only  wish  he  would  invite  me  to  lunch.  I  should  feel 
like  embracing  him  as  well  as  the  opportunity." 


"  That  would  be  very  different,  Isabel;  you  are  his  cousin, 
and  then,  too,  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  his  polite- 
ness to  you." 

"  My  daugher,"  remonstrates  mild  Mrs.  Warburton,  "  I 
wish  you  would  not  speak  like  that,  about  embracing  George. 
Suppose  some  stranger  should  overhear  you;  they  would 
not  know  that  he  was  your  cousin,  and  what  would  they  think 
of  you  ?  " 

"  Now,  mother,  how  could  a  stranger  overhear  me  here  in 
Aunt  Helen's  library?" 

"  Isabel,  you  should  always  so  order  your  remarks  that  any 
one  might  overhear  them." 

"Dear  me,  dear  me,"  pursues  Aunt  Helen;  "to  think 
that  this  should  come  upon  us  now,  after  centuries  of  spot 
less  family  record.  I  think  I  shall  ask  Dr.  Jackson"  (the 
family's  clergyman)  "  to  see  George  and  reason  with  him. 
Religious  authority  must  have  some  weight  with  him.'" 

"  Doctor  fiddlesticks  !"  exclaims  George's  sister,  Louise,  a 
girlish  maiden  of  forty  ;  "  I  should  call  that  an  impertinent 
intrusion  which  George  would  very  properly  resent.  What 
has  George  done  that  any  minister  should  stick  his  nose  into 
his  affairs  ?  He  had  better  go  and  do  his  reasoning  with  that 
girl." 

"Louise,"  said  Aunt  Helen,  "you  forget  that  Amelia  is 
a  simple,  confiding  child,  whose  only  fault  is  in  listening  to 
the  temptations  of  an  accomplished  and  attractive  man  of 
the  world,  the  danger  of  which  she  could  not  be  expected  to 
know." 

"And  Aunt  Helen,  you  forget  that  my  brother  George  is 
a  man  who  has  never  in  his  life  been  accused  of  a  dishonor- 
able action  till  now,  and  that  his  only  fault  is  in  allowing  him- 
self to  be  entangled  by  an  artful  girl,  who,  /  believe,  knows 
very  well  what  she  is  about." 

"  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems,"  says  Mrs. 
Warburton,  whose  charitable  heart  would  have  found  an  ex- 
cuse for  Cain  himself. 

"  Amen,"  ejaculates  Isabel.  "  And  now,  mother,  I  shall 
take  you  home  before  you  get  corrupted  into  forming  an 
opinion." 

Mrs.  Sala  rises,  saying :  "  At  any  rate  I  shall  have  another 
serious  talk  with  George,  and  remonstrate  with  him  on  the 
way  he  is  compromising  the  family,  and  the  harm  he  is  do- 
ing Amelia." 

"  And  I,"  says  Louise,  "shall  remonstrate  with  him  on  al- 
lowing himself  to  be  compromised  by  a  designing  minx." 

Thus  matters  stood  when  Jack  Warburton  arrived  at  home 
for  a  visit  after  ten  years  of  roving  absence.  Jack  was  a  sort 
of  anomaly  in  the  family,  being  the  only  one  of  his  genera- 
tion who  had  left  the  ancestral  heath  in  order  to  shift  for 
himself  in  strange  lands.  Born  with  a  restless  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, his  relations  had  looked  upon  him  rather  dubiously, 
as  though  fearful  that  he  might  be  a  changeling,  and  some  of 
them  lived  in  a  state  of  apprehension  lest  he  should  bring 
disgrace  or  sorrow  upon  the  family,  it  was  so  unnatural  that 
one  of  them  should  go  wandering  about  the  world  like  any 
vagabond,  associating  with  all  sorts  of  strangers  who  could 
not  but  corrupt  him.  They  were  all  fully  imbued  with  the 
New  England  creed,  that  all  who  live  outside  the  limits  of 
that  section  are  foreigners,  and  all  foreigners  barbarians, 
more  or  less,  who  may  be  cautiously  pitied  and  must  be  sus- 
piciously doubted.  Every  time  that  Jack  came  home,  turn- 
ing up  smiling  from  Mexico  or  Alaska,  Manitoba  or  Califor- 
nia, he  was  lionized  as  a  sort  of  hero,  who  had  braved  hard- 
ship and  danger  by  flood  and  field,  and  at  last  returned  to 
rest  on  his  laurels  and  pursue  the  acquisition  of  grandchildren 
to  whom  he  might  tell  his  strange  adventures,  and  be  to  them 
a  sort  of  glorified  combination  of  history  and  geography  in  a 
convenient  form  for  reference.  Jack,  though,  perversely  and 
persistently  refused  to  take  that  view  of  the  matter.  On 
each  visit,  when  greeted  with,  "  Oh,  Jack,  have  you  really 
come  home  to  live  at  last  ?  "  he  would  respond  with  an  ear- 
nest denial,  so  emphatic  as  to  be  almost  offensive.  If  any 
one  suspected  that  he  preferred  the  broad  world  to  the  nar- 
row New  England  life,  they  simply  shuddered  at  the  thought 
and  refused  to  give  it  credence. 

This  absence  often  years  had  been  Jack's  longest,  and  the 
quiet  of  his  home  seemed  to  him  restful  and  soporific  after 
so  long  a  struggle  with  ranching,  mining,  and  other  laborious 
pursuits  peculiar  to  wild  and  far-away  regions.  Civilization 
was  pleasant  to  him  as  a  recreation,  and  he  fairly  enjoyed 
his  fears  of  outraging  the  proprieties  by  stepping  out  too 
boldly  or  talking  too  wildly  for  the  home  conventionalites. 
He  found  his  sister  grown  into  a  young  woman,  and  his 
brothers  married,  and  he  set  himself  to  work  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the — to  him — new  members  of  the  family 
circle. 

Now,  when  the  Prodigal  Son  "  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his 
father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion,  and  ran  and  fell  on  his 
neck  and  kissed  him,"  and  said  to  the  servants,  "  Bring  forth 
the  best  robe  and  put  it  on  him,  and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand. 
and  shoes  on  his  feet;  and  bring  hither  the  fatted  calf  and 
kill  it,  and  let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry."  This  was  much 
Jack's  case,  for  even  his  sister-in-law  fell  down  and  worshiped 
him;  but  he  was  a  modest  fellow  withal,  and  he  knew  him- 
self too  well  to  attribute  all  this  adulation  to  anything  but  the 
joy  of  seeing  him  once  more  alive,  clothed,  and  in  his  right 
mind.  His  principal  fault  was  a  disposition  to  chaff  unmer- 
cifully his  female  relations,  but  this  he  did  so  mildly  and  good- 
naturedly  that  they  could  not  take  offense.  One  of  his  favor- 
ite methods  was  to  take  seriously  anything  they  might  say, 
and  act  upon  it  accordingly,  until  they  were  in  a  continuous 
state  of  terror  as  to  the  consequences  of  his  frank  action. 

Of  course,  Jack  had  not  been  long  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family  before  he  became  aware  of  the  scandal  which  was 
worrying  away  their  good  temper  and  peace  of  mind,  and 
he  inquired  into  its  details,  but  his  mother  and  sister,  fore- 
armed against  his  rash  disposition  to  take  hold  of  and  arrange 
matters,  positively  refused  to  enlighten  him. 

"  Very  well,"  responded  Mr.  jack  :  "  I  shall  have  a  serious 
talk  with  George  about  it." 

"You  shall  do  no  such  thing.  If  you  do,  I  will  never 
speak  to  you  again." 

"  But,  my  dear  sister,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  as  a  family 
representative  to  regulate  this  matter,  which  seems  to  be  too 
much  for  any  of  you." 

"My  son,"  said  Mrs.  Warburton,  "  I  shall  be  seriously  an- 
noyed if  you  meddle  in  this  affair,  and  I  forbid  you  to  do  so." 

"  Very  well,  mother,  your  will  is  law  ;  but  I  really  think  I 
ought  to.     You  see,  I  have  had  experience  in  such  matters." 


with  him 


"  Why,  John,  how  could  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  man  shot  at  me  once  for  remonstratin; 
for  beating  his  wife." 

"  Shot  at  you!  Oh,  Jack;  And  what  was  done  to  the 
man  ?  " 

"  The  vigilantes  escorted  him  out  of  town  the  next  morn- 
ing with  instructions  never  to  show  his  face  in  the  camp 
again.  And  the  fool  woman  meekly  followed  the  brute.  It 
was  in  a  little  mining  camp  in  southern  Utah." 

Jack  pondered  over  the  great  scandal  for  some  days.  He 
grew  grave  and  thoughtful,  seemed  preoccupied,  and  com- 
menced taking  long,  solitary  walks.  He  cultivated  Miss 
Ormiston's  society  assiduously,  and  interested  her  much,  his 
roving  experience  having  endowed  him  with  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  anecdote,  a  manly  vigorous  manner,  and  a  deferential 
attitude  toward  women,  born  of  long  periods  of  absence  from 
civilization.  He  was  a  polished  man  of  the  world,  as  much 
at  his  ease  in  evening  dress  at  a  decorous  dinner  as  in 
a  flannel  shirt  in  a  frontier  bar-room. 

One  bright,  cold  afternoon,  toward  the  end  of  the  winter, 
Jack  wandered  up  on  to  the  Hill  to  see  the  sunset.  He- 
leaned  on  the  rail  of  the  bridge  which  spans  the  railway  cuu 
thoughtfully  smoking  a  cigar,  and  watching  the  dull  glare  of 
the  descending  sun  as  it  settled  behind  a  bank  of  clouds, 
spreading  a  glow  of  slowly  changing,  fading  color,  rifted 
with  cloud-splinters,  beautiful  beyond  man's  imitation.  His 
thoughts  were  in  a  far-away  land.  The  refraction  curiously 
distorted  the  sun  till  it  took  the  form  of  a  Mexican  oI/m 
carrying  his  memory  back  to  an  evening  when,  in  the  Sierra 
Madre,  beset  by  the  Apaches,  he  watched  the  declining  sun 
shedding  its  glory  over  the  close  of  what  he  expected  was 
his  last  day  on  earth. 

As  he  mused  over  the  past,  he  was  aroused  by  a  footstep 
crunching  the  crisp  snow;  and,  looking  up,  he  saw  Miss 
Ormiston  slowly  approaching  him  with  downcast  eyes  and 
troubled  face.  She  did  not  see  him  until  he  accosted  her, 
when  she  started,  with  tears  trembling  on  her  eyelashes, 
exclaiming :  "  Why,  Jack — Mr.  Warburton  !  " 

"Miss  Ormiston,  you  are  in  trouble.  How  can  1  help 
you  ?  " 

"No;  it  is  nothing." 

"But  it  is  something.     Tell  me  about  it,  my  child." 

"  Well — but  you  can  not  help  me." 

"  Perhaps  I  can ;  we  will  see." 

"  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  tell  you,  but  I  think  you  under- 
stand me  a  little.  Mother  has-been  finding  fault  with  me 
again.  She  was  hasty  to  me  without  any  good  reason,  and  I 
got  angry,  so  I  came  for  a  walk  to  cool  my  temper." 

"  That  is  not  very  portentous.  Is  your  mother  much  given 
to  that  sort  of  thing?" 

"  No  ;  she  was  always  good  to  me  until  all  this  horrid  busi- 
ness came  up.'' 

"  What  horrid  business  ?  " 

"About — about  Mr.  Power." 

"So-o!  Tell  me  about  it,  Miss  Ormiston.  You  know  I 
know  nothing  of  the  affair." 

"It  was  nothing  at  all  at  first.  It  was  just  this  way: 
Mother  went  away  this  winter  for  a  few  days,  to  visit  my 
married  sister,  who  was  ill,  leaving  me  alone  in  the  house 
with  the  servants.  One  afternoon  I  had  been  making  a  rail, 
and  was  hurrying  home,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  when  Mr. 
Power  joined  me  and  walked  home  with  me.  I  knew  that 
we  were  both  going  to  Mrs.  Sala's  that  evening,  and  I  asked 
him  in  to  tea,  and  we  could  go  there  together  afterward.  I 
was  glad  of  his  company,  too,  for  it  was  horribly  lonesome 
without  mother.     So  he  took  tea  with  me,  and  that  was  all." 

"  But  I  don't  quite  see" 

"  Well,  you  know,  when  mother  came  home  and  heard 
about  it,  she  made  an  awful  row.  She  called  Mr.  Power  a 
libertine;  said  that  no  gentleman  would  compromise  a  girl 
like  that,  and  told  me  that  it  was  improper  in  me  to  have  in- 
vited him.  Now,  I  don't  care — Mr.  Power  is  a  gentleman, 
and  I  like  him;  that  is — you  know — he  is  a  pleasant  ac- 
quaintance. Mother  forbade  me  to  speak  to  him  again,  and 
went  to  Mrs.  Sala  and  tried  to  get  her  to  stop  his  coming 
there ;  but  she  couldn't  just  do  that,  could  she,  because  he  is 
a  nephew  ?  Then,  when  I  happened  to  meet  Mr.  Power  in 
Boston,  I  knew  I  had  done  nothing  wrong,  and  when  he 
asked  me  to  go  to  Williams  &  Everett's  with  him  to  see  a  new 
picture,  I  went ;  and  afterward  we  went  one  day  to  a  sym- 
phony concert,  and  one  day  to  lunch,  and  as  long  as  they  keep 
nagging  me,  I  shall  keep  it  up,  though  I  guess  he's  as  sick 
of  it  as  I  am.  And  they  make  me  so  miserable  that,  if  they 
don't  stop  it,  I  think  I  shall  run  away."  And  as  the  tears 
filled  her  eyes,  she  put  her  head  down  on  the  bridge-rail  and 
wept. 

Jack  only  glared  straight  before  him,  exclaiming:  "Well, 
of  all  the  unsanctified,  lack-witted  brutes !  And  they  have 
made  all  this  fuss  for  that!  And  Aunt  Helen,  too!  She 
must  be  losing  her  sense  !"  Then  he  flung  the  contemptu- 
ous look  out  of  his  eyes,  lit  a  fresh  cigar,  and  waited  quietly 
until  Amelia  had  recovered  herself.  Finally  she  turned  to 
him  with  a  shy,  apologetic  look,  and  stammered  something 
about  going  home.  Jack  slopped  her,  though,  and  for  some 
moments  looked  earnestly  straight  into  her  eyes  until  shj 
lowered  them  hesitatingly.  When  he  spoke,  there  was 
indefinable  change  in  his  voice  which  made  it  curious! 
sweet. 

"Amelia,  my  child,  I  think  that  this  has  gone  quite  far 
enough.  I  am  going  to  stop  it  now.  Will  you  put  yourself 
into  my  hands  implicitly,  and  do  what  I  tell  you  ?" 

With  a  grateful  look,  she  silently  placed  her  hand  in  his. 
He  drew  it  through  his  arm,  and  they  turned  to  go  through 
the  gathering  dusk. 

As  they  moved  away  he  bent  his  head,  and  in  a  low  voice 
said  something  which  caused  her  to  start  violently,  and  ex- 
claim, "Oh,  Jack!"  with  an  intonation  of  astonishment,  but 
not  of  offense.  He  retained  her  arm,  and  continued  talking 
earnestly  with  her.  As  he  left  her  at  her  mother's  door,  he 
said: 

"  Then  you  will  meet  me  at  Williams  &  Everett's  to-mor- 
row, at  one  o'clock  ?  " 

"Yes,  Jack,"  obediently. 

Next  morning  Jack  was  early  in  Boston,  completing  his 
arrangements.  He  met  Amelia  at  one  o'clock,  as  appointed, 
and  later  in  the  afternoon  they  went  out  home  together. 
That  evening  they  met  at  Mrs.  Sala's,  it  being  the  weekly  re- 
ception evening. 

Soon  after  arrival.  Jack  noticed  that  George  Power  and 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


Mrs.  Ormiston  were  sitting  near  each  other,  so  he  drew 
Amelia  into  the  library.  Leaving  her  there,  he  went  to 
George,  and  said:  "George,  old  man,  Amelia  wants  to  see 
you  in  the  library."  George  immediately  rose  to  go  there, 
and  Mrs.  Ormiston  followed,  her  rage  gathering  as  she  went. 
They  all  three  arrived  there  simultaneously,  and  Mrs.  Ormis- 
ton exclaimed  : 

"  Amelia,  I  forbid  you  to  speak  to  that  man  !  " 

"  Wait  a  bit,  Mrs.  Ormiston,"  said  Jack;  "I  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  that." 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  she  asked,  with  a  haughty 
stare. 

"  Simply  that  your  daughter  was  married  to  me  this  after- 
noon." 

"Amelia,"  said  her  mother,  "is  this  true  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,"  she  replied,  flushed  with  happiness,  and 
clinging  fondly  to  Jack's  arm. 

Then  you  are  no  longer  daughter  of  mine,  you  wicked 
girl!  And  you  sir,"  turning  on  Jack,  "you  have  enticed  a 
simple  girl  into  a  pauper  marriage  with  a" 

"  Stop  a  little,  Mrs.  Ormiston,"  said  Jack,  coolly;  "there 
seems  to  be  a  little  misapprehension  on  your  part.  I  don't 
think  you  can  object  to  me  on  the  score  of  family.  My 
character  will  stand  investigation,  and  I  am  worth  half  a 
million  dollars." 

"Well,  I  never" — but  by  the  time  the  others  had  all  gath- 
ered there,  and  amid  the  exclamations  of  surprise  and  the 
poisy  congratulations,  among  which  George's  were  foremost, 
she  had  time  to  collect  herself,  and,  by  the  time  that  all  was 
quiet  again,  she  looked  quite  complacent. 

Jack  and  Amelia  now  live  luxuriously  at  their  country-seat 
near  San  Francisco,  and  Mrs.  Ormiston  holds  her  head  high 
in  the  social  world  of  Lexford.  She  frequently  refers  with 
pride  to  her  son-in-law,  and  says  that  she  knows  that  he  is 
nost  anxious  that  she  should  live  with  them,  but  she  is  afraid 
hat  she  could  not  stand  the  California  climate. 

October  12,  1SS5.  T.  F.  Robertson. 


A  hundred  years  ago,  when  a  youth  was  equipped  for  his 
freshman  year  at  a  German  university,  his  wardrobe  was 
something  remarkable.  A  list  of  the  articles,  for  example, 
required  by  the  son  of  a  clergyman  when  he  entered  the 
University  of  Jena  in  1774,  is  a  curious  document.  Among 
the  requirements  for  "a  youth  of  good  family,"  it  appears, 
were  a  suit  of  violet  clothes;  one  of  "whitish  stuff"  with 
"  heavy  buttons  " ;  a  green  summer  coat  with  a  crimson  silk 
vest— fancy  this  combination!  it  is  equal  to  the  costumes  at 
the  celebrated  wedding  of  the  monkey  and  the  baboon's  sis-_ 
ter ;  and  a  scarlet  vest  with  gold  buckles  and  braid,  a  pair  of 
black  trousers  and  a  pair  of  leather  ones ;  nineteen  pairs  of 
stockings,  of  which  three  pairs  were  cotton,  four  silk,  and 
the  remainder  linen;  ten  shirts,  six  of  which  had  batiste 
cuffs  and  the  other  four  embroidered  ones.  In  the  matter  of 
boots  and  shoes  it  is  specially  mentioned  that  they  were 
"  new";  there  were  two  pairs  of  boots,  one  pair  of  shoes,  and 
one  pair  of  slippers.  There  were  sets  of  silver  and  steel 
buckles,  a  pipe  with  silver  top,  an  enameled  snuff-box,  a  cane 
mounted  with  silver,  a  steel  sword,  and  a  purse ;  knife,  spoon, 
and  fork  of  silver;  an  underjacket  of  swan's  down;  "six 
white  neckties,  one  of  which  is  silk";  two  silk  hair-ribbons; 
six  night-caps,  and — only  "two  towels."  Whether  the  two 
towels  were  of  such  enormous  size  that  each  one  could  be 
used  yard  by  yard,  does  not  appear ;  but  how  the  youth  ever 
managed  to  get  along  with  the  limited  supply  of  the  most 
necessary  articles  is  not  told.  How  different  the  outfit  for 
the  year  of  grace  18S5  is,  and  how  much  easier  to  obtain. 
All  the  long  stockings  had  to  be  knitted.  The  neckties  had 
to  be  cut  out  and  fashioned,  and  the  shirts  all  had  to  be  made 
by  hand  with  all  their  frills  and  batiste  trimming. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


During  the  last  year  or  two,  says  the  Book  Buyer,  we  have 
had  some  curious  books  in  excellent  imitation  of  old  volumes 
from  the  Leadenhall  press  of  Messrs.  Field  &  Tuer,  but  the 
last  work  from  this  enterprising  firm  outshines  all  previous 
efforts  and  is  entirely  unique.  It  is  "  Isaak  Walton:  His 
Wallet  Booke,"  containing  the  "  songs  and  poesies"  printed 
in  his  "  Complete  Angler."  The  appearance  of  the  book,  it 
may  well  be  supposed,  is  striking — bound  in  heavy  board 
with  parchment  back  and  corners.  There  is  an  odd  series  of 
pockets  on  the  inside,  which  undoubtedly  old  Isaak  found  of 
great  use.  The  top  and  largest  pocket  is  labeled  "  Baccy"; 
the  next  pocket  in  size  is  set  apart  for  "  Hare  Tynes  " ;  another 
generous-sized  pocket  is  marked  "  More  Baccy";  another  is 
set  apart  for  "  Hookes  &  Ps,"  and  two  miniature  pockets  are 
labeled  "  Tyme  Flies"  and  "  Fysshe  Tales  I  Believe."  Am- 
ple proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  bad  reputation  of  "fish  sto- 
ries "  is  made  evident  from  the  fact  that  at  the  back  of  the 
book  the  whole  side  is  made  into  one  huge  pocket,  which  is 
reserved  for  the  reception  of  "  Fysshe  Stories  I  don't  believe." 
The  text — which  is  in  type,  fortunately,  that  we  can  read 
ithout  severe  labor — is  printed  on  thick,  old-fashioned  pa- 
^er,  and  the  verses  are  adorned  by  a  series  of  cuts,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  old  wood  engravings,  wonderful  to  behold,  and 
iade  all  the  more  startling  by  gay-colored  inks.  There  are 
hundred  of  the  initial  letter  engravings,  arid  one  of  each  of 
he  original  blocks  is  attached  to  each  book  by  a  yellow 
earner,  and  thus  the  purchaser  has  evidence  that  the  hun- 
ted copies  struck  off  will  be  the  end  of  the  edition.  Finally, 
at  the  end  are  blank  sheets,  intended  for  the  owner's  own 
Fysshe  Stories."     Altogether  it  is  a  very  remarkable  book. 


In  London,  this  winter,  says  the  Court  Journal,  the  rage 
will  be  for  buttons — that  is,  for  ladies'  costumes.  They  have 
been  big  before,  but  they  will  be  immense  now;  some  of  them 
costly,  also,  for  they  are  beautifully  carved  in  ivory.  Ladies 
will  also  patronize  walking-sticks  again  ;  costly  ones,  of  course, 
for  nothing  which  they  favor  is  cheap.  One  of  the  items  of 
novelties  which  ladies  will  patronize  is  the  newly  discovered 
combination  scarf,  or  fichu.  The  scarf  passes  right  round 
with  a  tight  twist  on  the  chest,  comes  forward  again  over  the 
hips,  and  then  presents  two  neatly  centred  pockets. 


The  old  postal-cards  bore  on  the  front  the  legend :  "  Noth- 
ing but  the  address  can  be  placed  on  this  side."  So  much 
fun  was  made  of  this  palpable  untruth  that  Uncle  Sam 
changed  the  new  cards,  and  they  now  read:  "Nothing  but 
the  address  to  be  on  this  side.' 


My  feet  are  wearied  and  my  hands  are  tired — 

My  soul  oppressed, 
And  with  desire  have  I  long  desired 

Rest — only  Rest. 

'Tis  hard  to  toil  when  toil  is  almost  vain, 

In  barren  ways; 
'Tis  hard  to  sow  and  never  garner  grain 

In  harvest  days. 

The  burden  of  my  days  is  hard  to  bear, 

But  God  knows  best ; 
And  I  have  prayed— but  vain  has  been  my  prayer 

For  Rest,  sweet  Rest. 

'Tis  hard  to  plant  in  spring  and  never  reap 

The  auiumn  yield ; 
'Tis  hard  to  till,  and  when  'tis  tilled  to  "weep 

O'er  fruitless  field. 

And  so  I  cry — a  weak  and  human  cry — 

So  heart  oppressed; 
And  so  I  sigh — a  weak  and  human  sigh — 

For  Rest— for  Rest. 

My  way  has  wound  across  the  desert  years, 

And  cares  infest 
My  path,  and  through  the  flowing  of  hot  tears 

I  pine  for  Rest. 

'Twas  always  so ;  when  still  a  child  1  laid 

On  mother's  breast 
My  weary  little  head — e'en  then  I  prayed, 

As  now,  for  Rest. 

And  I  am  restless  still  ;  'twill  soon  be  o'er, 

For  down  the  West 
Life's  sun  is  setting ;  and  I  see  the  shore 

Where  1  shall  Rest.  — Father  Ryan. 


Between  the  Green  Corn  and  the  Gold. 

Between  the  green  corn  and  the  gold, 
Between  the  dawning  and  the  noon, 

Love  that  at  first  was  pale  and  cold 

Waxed  ruddy  with  the  summer's   moon, 

And  hearts  beat  high  and  lips  grew  bold 

Between  the  green  corn  and  the  gold. 

The  primrose,  precious  key  of  spring, 
Unlocked  the  casket  of  the  year; 

The  flowers  flew  forth  on  rainbow  wing 
O'er  hill,  and  mead,  and  mere, 

To  woo  the  new  year  like  the  old 

Between  the  green  corn  and  the  gold. 

Between  the  gold  corn  and  the  green, 
Between  the  midday  and  the  dawn, 

The  summer  woods  have  lost  their  sheen. 
The  flowers  have  withered  on  the  lawn, 

And  love  lies  dead  where  love  hath  been 

Between  the  gold  corn  and  the  green. 

Ixjve  is  not  dead;  he  cannot  die, 

Although  his  eyes-  be  veiled  with  pain  ; 

The  woods  shall  waken  by  and  by, 

The  flowers  shall  blossom  once  again ; 

And  we — shall  we  not  wake,  my  Queen, 

Between  the  gold  corn  and  the  green? 


So  Long. 
"  But  a  week  is  so  long!"  he  said, 
With  a  toss  of  his  curly  head ; 
'  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven! — 

Seven  whole  days!     Why,  in  six,  you   know 
(You  said  it  yourself — you  told  me  so), 
The  great  God  up  in  heaven 

Made  all  the  earth,  and  the  seas,  and  skies, 
The  trees,  and  the  birds,  and  the  butterflies — 
How  can  I  wait  for  my  seeds  to  grow?" 

"  But  a  month  is  so  long!"  he  said, 
With  a  droop  of  his  boyish  head ; 
'  Hear  me  count — one,  two,  three,  four — 
Four  whole  weeks  and  three  days  more; 
Thirty-one  days,  and  each  will  creep 
As  the  shadows  crawl  over  yonder  steep ; 
Thirty-one  nights,  and  I  shall  lie 
Watching  the  stars  climb  up  the  sky — 
How  can  1  wait  till  a  month  is  o'er?" 

"  But  a  year  is  so  long!"  he  said, 
Uplifting  his  bright  young  head ; 
"  All  the  seasons  must  come  and  go 
Over  the  hills  with  footsteps  slow — 
Autumn  and  winter,  summer  and  spring: 
Oh,  for  a-  bridge  of  gold  to  fling 
Over  the  chasm  deep  and  wide, 
That  I  might  cross  to  the  other  side 
Where  she  is  waiting — my  love,  my  bride." 

"  Ten  years  may  be  long,"  he  said, 
Slowly  raising  his  stately  head ; 
'  But  there's  much  to  win,  there  is  much  to  lose; 
A  man  must  labor,  a  man  must  choose, 
And  he  must  be  strong  to  wait! 

The  years  may  be  long,  but  who  would  wear 
The  crown  of  honor  must  do  and  dare; 
No  time  has  he  to  toy  with  fate 
Who  would  climb  to  manhood's  high  estate." 

"  Ah!  life  is  not  long,"  he  said, 
Bowing  his  grand  white  head ; 
'  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,   six,  seven — 
Seventy  years!    As  swift  their  flight 
As  swallows  cleaving  the  morning  light. 
Or  golden  gleams  at  even. 

Life  is  short  as  a  summer  night — 
How  long,  O  God,  is  eternity?" 


Could  We  but  Know. 

Could  we  but  know 

The  land  that  ends  our  dark,  uncertain  travel. 

Where  lie  those  happier  hills  and  meadows  low — 
Ah !  if  beyond  the  spirit's  inmost  cavil 

Aught  of  that  country  could  we  surely  know — 
Who  would  not  go? 

Might  we  but  hear 
The  hovering  angels'  high,  imagined  chorus, 

Or  catch,  betimes,  with  wakeful  eyes  and  clear, 
One  radiant  vista  of  the  realm  before  us, 

With  one  rapt  moment  given  to  see  and  hear, 
Ah !  who  would  fear? 

Were  we  quite  sure 

To  find  the  peerless  friend  who  left  us  lonely, 

Or  there,  by  some  celestial  stream  as  pure. 

To  gaze  in  eyes  that  here  were  love-lit  only — 

This  weary  mortal  coil,  were  we  quite  sure, 

Who  would  endure? 

— Edmnud  Clarence  Stcdman. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Edhem  Pasha,  who  was  named  Minister  to  France,  has 
been  quietly  withdrawn,  because  in  the  first  Bulgarian  con- 
ference, when  Chaudordy  spoke  violently  of  Turkish  barbar- 
ity, he  retorted  :  "  Pray,  monsieur,  is  the  Saint  Bartholomew 
massacre  a  mere  fiction  ? "     France  never  forgave  him  this. 


Ex-Senator  David  Davis,  one  day,  while  on  the  stump,  re- 
marked: "I  know  no  East,  no  West,  no  North,  no  South." 
"  Then,"  said  one  of  his  hearers,"  "  you'd  better  go  home  and 
study  up  your  jogerphy."  "It  broke  me  all  up,"  said  Mr. 
Davis,  "  and  from  that  on  till  the  close  of  my  address  there 
was  no  personal  magnetism  in  my  burst  of  campaign  elo- 
quence." 

The  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a  great  and  good  man,  had 
a  scoundrel  ancestor.  The  earl  of  Charles  I  I.'s  time,  brilliant 
as  he  was,  was  as  base  as  was  his  royal  master.  His  brillian- 
cy was  shown  in  his  ready  reply  to  the  king,  when  the  latter 
said  to  the  earl  that  he  believed  he  [the  earl]  was  the  great- 
est scoundrel  in  the  three  kingdoms.  "  If  you  are  speaking 
of  subjects,"  responded  the  earl,  unabashed,  "  I  believe  I  am.' 
—  -♦ 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford — the  Lord  Steyne  of  "  Vanity 
Fair" — had  a  caustic  tongue.  When  the  Thistlewood  con- 
spirators had  been  hanged,  somebody  who  had  witnessed  the 
execution  went  to  Lord  Hertford  to  give  an  account  of  the 
proceedings.  Among  other  things  he  mentioned  that  one  of 
the  prisoners  had  prayed  fervently  on  the  scaffold.  "He  did 
quite  right  to  hedge ;  you  should  never  throw  away  a  chance," 
replied  my  lord,  cynically. 

When  General  Washington  was  in  New  England  he  was 
entertained  at  dinner  by  a  country  gentleman,  who  lived 
comfortably  but  quietly  in  his  old-fashioned  home  far  from 
town.  When  the  general  rose  to  go,  the  little  daughter  of 
the  host,  not  yet  in  her  teens,  opened  the  door  for  him.  As 
he  passed  out,  in  his  stately  way,  he  bowed  and  said  to  the 
little  maid  :  "  I  wish  you  a  better  office,  my  dear."  "  Yes, 
sir,"  she  quickly  replied,  with  a  bow,  "  to  let  you  in,  sir." 
♦ 

A  Vassalborough  Quaker  sold  a  man  a  pair  of  cattle,  and 
told  him  they  had  never  troubled  him  by  breaking  down 
fences  or  walls.  The  next  day  after  buying  them  the  pur- 
chaser found  them  in  a  neighbor's  garden.  They  had  broken 
over  the  wall,  and  were  tramping  down  the  vegetables  and 
eating  the  corn.  "  Look  here  ! "  said  he  to  the  Quaker,  "  I 
thought  you  said  those  cattle  never  troubled  you  by  being 
breachy."  "  Friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  "  I  never  allow  such 
things  to  trouble  me." 

There  is  nothing  that  distresses  English  people,  when  they 
are  at  home  in  England,  more  than  American  pronunciation 
of  American  names.  Chicago,  instead  of  Chick-argo,  as 
every  Englishman  knows  the  name  should  be  pronounced, 
hurts  their  feelings  dreadfully.  A  Boston  lady,  who  recently 
spent  a  little  time  with  an  English  family  in  London,  where, 
on  account  of  the  residence  of  a  relative  in  Michigan,  there 
was  occasion  for  reference  now  and  then  to  that  State,  says 
that  after  she  had  once  mentioned  the  name  of  Michigan 
her  hostess  managed  quietly  to  get  her  ear,  and  whispered: 
"  Couldn't  you,  you  know,  while  you  are  here,  just  to  make  it 
seem  a  little  less  strange  to  our  friends,  say  Mikkigan  ?" 


A  veteran  who  had  read  the  "Recollections  of  a  Private,' 
in  November  Century,  was  reminded  of  the  following  in  his 
own  militia  experience.  Though  he  was  an  absolute  green- 
horn, his  companions  had  insisted  upon  his  becoming  their 
lieutenant.  In  his  first  parade  through  the  streets  of  New 
York  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  happened  to  wheel  his  horse 
around  in  close  proximity  to  the  young  lieutenant's  face. 
The  latter,  to  escape  the  switching  tail,  drew  his  sword,  and, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "  fetched  the  horse  a  slap  across  the  flank." 
The  horse  plunged  and  nearly  threw  the  colonel,  who  turned 
and  wrathfully  exclaimed:  "I'll  have  you  court-martialed, 
sir!"  The  lieutenant  had  not  time  to  reply  before  his  com- 
pany cried  out :  "  Go  for  him,  Ed.,  we'll  stand  by  you  ! "  and 

away  rode  the  colonel. 

■•» — 

A  neat  little  story  is  told  of  the  way  Herr  Cohn,  the  pri- 
vate banker  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  gained  the  impe- 
rial favor.  Years  ago,  when  the  present  empress  was  still  a 
princess  of  Prussia,  she  made  a  railway  journey  to  Dessau. 
On  the  way  her  feet  got  cold,  so  she  sent  out  an  attendant  at 
the  next  station  to  procure  a  flask  of  hot  water.  Unfortu- 
nately the  cook  at  the  railway  station  had  just  used  up  every 
drop  of  hot  water  in  making  fresh  coffee  for  those  who  had 
just  arrived  on  the  train.  The  restaurateur  was  in  despair, 
when  one  of  the  guests  suddenly  got  up,  seized  the  pot  of 
fresh  coffee,  and  poured  it  into  the  imperial  flask.  The  at- 
tendant hastened  away  with  it,  but  soon  returned,  as  the  Em- 
press wished,  to  know  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  had  the 
happy  thought  of  utilizing  the  coffee.  And  she  did  not  for- 
get him. 

At  a  very  early  age  King  Humbert  began  to  grow  gray, 
and  although  he  has  seen  but  two  and  forty  winters  they  have 
left  so  much  of  their  snow  upon  his  head  that  his  wife,  Queen 
Marguerite,  is  growing  unhappy  about  it.  Her  majesty  has 
a  woman's  aversion  to  white  hairs,  and  recently,  "after  much 
persuasion,"  induced  the  king  to  allow  her  to  order  a  case  of 
hair-dyes  from  Paris.  The  hair  restorers  arrived,  and  the 
next  morning  her  majesty,  on  descending  to  her  gardens,  as 
usual  before  her  cUje&ner,  was  surprised  to  find  that  one  of 
her  pet  dogs,  a  favorite  white  spaniel,  had  become  of  a  bright 
apple-green.  In  the  course  of  her  inquiries  she  met  her  hus- 
band, who  at  once  offered  an  explanation :  "  You  see,  my 
dear,"  he  said,  "that  before  trying  those  'hair  washes  which 
are  not  dyes,'  that  you  have  so  kindly  procured  for  me,  I  was 
anxious  to  try  their  effect,  and  I  accordingly  rubbed  one 
handful  into  your  little  dog.  You  see  the  result!  To-mor- 
row I  propose  to  try  another  kind  of  preparation  on  your  pet 
parroquet."  The  queen  took  the  hint  and  the  dyes,  and  lett 
King  Humbert  to  grow  gray  in  peace. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


NEW   YORK   TOPICS. 


'Flaneur"  chats  of  Judic,  Police  Judges,  and  Jerome  Park. 


Madame  Judic  is  in  town,  and  from  appearances  she  seems 
to  be  a  very"  plump,  well-fed,  and  jolly  sort  of  a  French  wom- 
an. She  is  the  only  one  of  the  French  opera  bouffe  singers 
who  have  visited  us  who  conveyed  the  impression  at  once  that 
she  is  a  lady.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  insinuate  by 
this  that  Mile.  Aimee  or  beautiful  little  Theo  did  not  seem 
ladylike — the  exigencies  of  correspondence  occasionally  force 
one  to  use  this  execrable  word — but  that  other  things  struck 
one  before  the  impression  that  the  visitor  was  a  lady  took  a 
firm  hold.  Aimee's  wink  and  The'o's  magnificent  bust  and 
amusing  grimaces  attracted  attention  primarily  and  firmly. 
It  is  not  so  with  Judic.  I  hesitate  to  announce  that  the 
reigning  queen  of  the  opera  bouffe  stage,  a  woman  of  world- 
wide fame,  and  an  artiste  whose  success  seems  to  have  grown 
with  advancing  years,  is  not  beautiful,  but  such  is  indubitably 
the  fact,  judging,  of  course,  from  my  own  standard.  As  every 
man  has  his  own  standard  by  which  the  beauty  of  women  is 
judged,  it  is  likely  that  opinions  will  vary;  still,  to  use  the 
slogan  of  an  Anglomaniac  friend  of  mine,  "  I'd  lay  a  guinea 
to  a  bob"  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  men  who  see  Judic  on 
the  street  would  consider  her  a  stout  and  pleasant-faced 
woman,  with  handsome  bright  eyes,  and  a  highly  respectable 
manner.  That  she  curves  outward  beyond  the  line  of  plump- 
ness, and  verges  upon  positive  stoutness,  can  not  be  denied; 
but,  nevertheless,  she  is  not  at  all  unwieldy  on  her  feet,  and 
when  on  the  stage  she  is  as  quick  and  nimble  as  a  school- 
girl. Her  season  in  New  York  will  unquestionably  be  a  suc- 
cess financially,  for  there  is  a  great  rush  for  seats,  and  many 
people  have  bought  tickets  for  the  entire  series  of  perform- 
ances. Judic  lives  in  great  state  at  the  Hoffman,  and  so 
minutely  have  her  dogs  and  companions  been  described  that 
when  she  takes  them  all  driving  the  quartet  is  recognized  at 
once.  Judic  is  to  be  credited  with  one  thing:  she  does  not 
indulge  in  the  maudlin  rot  with  which  most  distinguished 
actors  and  actresses  regale  the  public  when  they  come  over 
here.  It  is  not  for  an  artistic  success,  but  for  money,  that  she 
comes,  and  she  made  very  sure  that  the  enormous  certainty 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  was  secured  to 
her  before  she  left  Paris.  This  was  rather  hard  lines  upon 
her  manager,  Maurice  Grau,  but  that  gentleman  has  presided 
over  the  toufs  of  so  many  French  women  that  he  felt  sure  of 
Judic's  success,  and  got  the  money  together  for  her.  It  is 
said  that  she  is  very  close,  and  whatever  money  falls  right- 
fully into  her  fat  little  hands  stays  there.  In  this  respect  she 
is  like  Salvini,  stories  of  whose  phenomenal  meanness  turn 
up  every  day.  "  Meanness"  is  a  rough  word  to  use  in  connec- 
tion with  such  geniuses  as  Judic  and  Salvini.  Perhaps  "  ec- 
centricity" would  be  better.  It's  rather  a  good  scheme  though 
for  the  players,  as  both  the  Italian  actor  and  the  French  come- 
dienne are  very  rich,  tnough  their  managers  are  not. 

The  police  justices  in  New  York  are  beginning  to  attract  a 
little  attention.  Big  scandals  and  political  movements  of 
imposing  magnitude  very  often  begin  with  the  same  sort  of 
discontented  murmurs  that  are  at  present  humming  about 
the  names  of  New  York  police  justices.  The  city  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  district  courts,  and  over  each  of  these 
a  justice  presides.  Sometimes  he  knows  a  little  law,  but 
usually  none.  His  name,  however,  through  the  medium  of 
the  police  court  reporters,  appears  constantly  in  the  papers, 
and  he  grows  to  be  a  politician  of  fame  and  power  in  a 
short  time  after  his  election  to  the  bench.  The  average 
police  justice  has  a  nominal  income  of  five  or  six  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  but  their  "perquisites"  and  "emoluments"  swell 
the  sum  to  fifteen  or  twenty-five  thousand.  An  incident  of 
how  the  "  emolument "  game  is  worked  came  to  my  notice 
the  other  day,  when  a  stenographer  called  at  the  office  and 
gave  me  papers  which  proved  that  a  police  justice  in  whose 
court  he  was  employed  had  taken  a  hundred  out  of  the 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars  the  State  allows  for  a  stenographer, 
considerately  allowing  the  stenographer  to  draw  the  other 
sixty.  This  has  been  going  on  two  years.  Picnics,  clam- 
bakes, political  junketings,  and  excursions  of  all  sorts  catch 
the  light  and  gladsome  fancy  of  the  police  justice  with  a 
vehemence.  Just  before  the  Saratoga  convention  it  was  dis- 
covered that  nearly  all  the  police  justices  in  town  had  gone 
off  on  a  picnic  to  Saratoga,  while  the  city  was  obliged  to 
board  and  care  for  hundreds  of  prisoners,  and  the  entire 
machinery  of  the  District  Courts  was  blocked.  Then  came  a 
protest. 

1  had  a  little  experience  myself  last  week  with  a  police 
justice.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who  keeps  house  on 
rather  an  extensive  scale  on  Thirty-ninth  Street,  became  dis- 
satisfied with  one  of  her  servants  and  discharged  him.  He 
was  a  young  negro  of  perhaps  twenty-one  years,  and  his 
duties  were  to  wait  on  the  table,  do  light  housework,  attend 
the  door,  run  errands,  and  assist  the  butler  generally.  He 
was  a  wide-awake  young  man  and  an  excellent  servant  for  a 
time.  Then  he  grew  impertinent,  and  one  morning  he  was 
discharged.  It  was  expressly  stipulated  in  his  engagement 
that  he  was  hired  by  the  week,  and  when  he  was  discharged 
he  was  paid  in  full,  given  a  letter  of  guarded  recommendation, 
and  that  was  the  last  seen  of  him  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
Then  one  day  the  lady  got  notice  that  suit  had  been  brought 
in  a  district  court  for  six  dollars  for  wages  due  for  an  extra 
week,  alleged  to  have  been  put  in  after  the  letter  of  recom- 
mendation was  given.  The  claim  was  absurd,  but  it  fright- 
ened the  lady  of  the  house,  as  legal  papers  usually  frighten 
women,  and  she  was  going  to  pay  at  once,  when  her  husband 
interfered.  He  said  that  it  would  be  a  bad  precedent,  and 
that  all  their  servants  would  be  suing  them  if  this  case  was 
allowed  to  go  by  the  board,  and  so  they  proposed  to  fight  it. 
First  they  all  went  down  to  the  dirty  little  district  court  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  silting 
among  criminals  and  tramps  for  two  hours  before  their  case 
came  up.  Then  it  was  adjourned  for  two  weeks.  Mean- 
while the  matter  preyed  upon  the  lady's  mind,  and  she  said 
that  she  never  went  out  on  the  street  that  she  didn't  feel  like 
a  criminal.  By  this  time  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
couldn't  possibly  submit  to  having  judgement  recorded  against 
her,  and  was  determined  to  protest.  A  lawyer  was  engaged. 
Up  to  the  present  time  he  has  run  up  a  bill  often  dollars.  I 
happened  to  be  at  the  house  one  night  and  they  spoke  to  me 
of  the  case,  and,  as  1  knew  the  justice  before  whom  it  came, 
I  spoke  to  him  about  it  the  next  time  we  met. 


"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  that  will  be  all  right.  I  rather  thought 
there  was  something  queer  about  the  thing.  It  can  easily  be 
arranged.  I  will  adjourn  the  case  for  two  weeks  more,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  everything  will  come  around  all  right." 

The  following  day  this  stern  and  rigid  figure  of  the  law 
went  off  on  some  sort  of  a  railroad  excursion  or  other,  and 
handed  all  the  business  of  his  court  over  to  a  brother  magis- 
trate. The  case  came  up  before  him  three  or  four  days  later, 
and  he  decided  in  the  negro's  favor,  without  any  notification 
having  been  sent  to  the  other  side  at  all.  The  papers  were 
put  in  a  marshal's  hands  at  once,  and  the  marshal  conveyed 
his  large,  unshaven,  and  ill-smelling  presence  into  the  house 
of  my  friends,  and  demanded  the  amount  of  eleven  dollars 
and  fifty  cents,  including  costs.  Of  course,  the  thing  will  be 
fought  out,  but  it  will  be  a  tedious  and  unpleasant  task. 
There  is  no  accounting  at  all  for  the  freaks  a  police  justice 
may  indulge  in. 

Another  case  was  that  of  some  friends  who  hired  a  man 
in  town  by  the  month.  They  discharged  him  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  he  sued  them  for  a  year's  wages.  They  were 
people  of  the  utmost  respectability,  and  it  was  proved  in 
court  that  the  servant  had  been  discharged  for  drunkenness, 
theft,  and  other  charges  no  less  than  five  times  during  the 
previous  year.  The  case  went  against  the  family,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  it  higher,  and  send  to  Bar  Harbor  and 
get  three  witnesses,  who  happened  to  be  present  when  the 
man  was  hired,  in  order  to  prove  their  case.  They  eventu- 
ally won,  but  it  was  only  after  no  end  of  annoyance,  trouble, 
and  expenditure  exceeding  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The 
secret  in  this  case  was  that  the  servant  was  backed  by  the 
alderman  of  the  ward,  who,  of  course,  had  a  "  pull "  on  the 
police  justice. 

Two  nights  ago  I  was  sitting  in  the  Casino  when  a  party 
of  three  people  entered  an  adjoining  box.  They  were  two 
women  and  a  man.  He  was  a  society  man,  and  they  were 
what  is  commonly  known  as  animated  women.  I  suppose 
you  have  met  the  animated  girl?  Then,  if  you  have,  you 
will  admit  that  she  inspires  fatigue  in  every  fibre  of  a  man's 
being.  She  is  perpetually  surprised,  delighted,  charmed,  and 
shocked.  Her  eyes  bob  about  with  a  mechanical  motion  that 
suggests  a  combination  of  hidden  springs.  She  sits  very 
erect,  and  "  fidgets  "  in  her  chair,  and  says  "  Oh,  my,"  "  Dear 
me,"  "  How  consummately  shocking,"  "Is  it  so?"  "You're 
such  a  tease,"  "  Don'tcherknow-,"  and  "There,  I'm  giggling 
again,  and  Mummaw  says  I'm  never  quite  so  supremely  ab- 
surd as  when  I  giggle,  tee-hee."  Both  of  the  blithe  and 
merry  creatures  who  kept  up  an  animated  string  of  words  in 
the  next  box  were  perfectly  dressed,  though  a  bit  thin  and 
old  maidenish.  They  never  stopped  chattering  for  an  instant 
from  the  moment  they  entered  the  box,  and  their  escort  was 
not  a  bad  third  by  any  means.  In  fact,  it  strikes  me,  as  a 
casual  and  unbiased  observer,  that  it  was  a  neck-and-neck 
race  from  start  to  finish.  I  was  subsequently  informed  that 
the  escort  was  a  great  society  man  and  bore  the  somewhat 
extraordinary  name  of  Mortimer  Gilfillin.  He  was  a  stocky- 
looking  person  of  perhaps  thirty-five  years  of  age,  with  side- 
whiskers,  a  single  glass,  white  gloves  with  black  stitching,  a 
frock  coat,  and  a  large,  variegated,  and  irregular  assortment 
of  teeth.  He  affected  the  air  of  a  blast1  but  agreeable  man  of 
the  world,  and  I'm  bound  to  say  to  his  credit  that  the  girls 
never  downed  him  once  in  the  matter  of  conversation.  When 
they  said  "  tee-hee,"  he  said  "  ha-haw,''  and  he  was  much  ad- 
dicted to  such  expressions  as  "  Yawhs,  ver1  good,  quite  chawm- 
ing,  you  know."  Nothing  interrupted  their  chatter,  and  it 
was  so  abominally  annoying  that  even  the  people  on  the 
stage  looked  up  at  them.  When  this  occurred  both  of  the 
ladies  noticed  it,  and  said  that  they  supposed  that  Mr.  Mor- 
timer Gilfillin — "tee-hee" — knew  some  of  those  wretched  per- 
sons on  the  stage  there  better — "te-hee" — than  he  would  ad- 
mit. Upon  which  Mr.  Mortimer  Gilfillin  dallied  daintily  and 
then  pompously  with  his  side-whiskers,  coughed  portentously, 
tried  to  look  intensely  wicked,  but  committed  himself  no  fur- 
ther than  such  commitment  as  is  comprised  in  the  word  "ha- 
haw." 

I  ran  up  to  the  races  at  Jerome  Park  on  the  opening  day, 
and  found  about  as  miserable  an  exhibit  of  horseflesh  and 
spectators  as  I  have  ever  seen.  The  withdrawal  of  several 
well-known  stables  has  done  much,  of  course,  to  weaken  the 
interest  in  the  races  at  the  tail  end  of  the  season,  but  I  had 
always  thought  that  there  was  enough  society  and  sporting 
interest  to  make  the  opening  day  of  the  fall  meeting  a  suc- 
cess. It  was  very  far  from  a  success  Saturday.  There  were 
only  two  drags  on  the  ground,  very  few  private  conveyances, 
and  the  rabble  in  front  of  the  grand  stand  was  boisterous 
and  common.  Even  the  betting  was  unsatisfactory,  for  the 
fields  were  so  small  that  decent  odds  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  one  race  there  were  only  three  starters,  and  in  an- 
other, five.  It  was  dull,  stupid,  and  slow.  Me?  Er — no,  I 
believe  I  didn't  quit  winner.     It  was  very  slow. 

New  York,  October  S,  1SS5.  Blakely  Hall. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Much  has  been  said  of  the  latest  Parisian  dandies,  the 
"mowers.''  The  faucheurs  can  not  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
category  of  melancholy  young  men.  They  do  not  laugh  or 
dance  much,  it  is  true,  nor  are  they  prone  to  indulge  in  con- 
versation. They  go  about  the  boulevards  in  couples,  and 
sometimes  in  strings  of  three,  four,  or  five.  They  are  French 
editions  of  Oscar  Wilde's  school,  with  something  of  his  ec- 
centricity, without  his  .esthetic  spirit.  Yet  the  fauchcur 
would  be  ;isthetic  if  he  could.  His  clothes,  never  black,  but 
generally  of  a  light  tweed,  marked  with  bars  or  crosses,  out- 
line his  figure  with  anatomical  exactness.  He  wears  boots 
with  pointed  toes  and  flat  heels,  and  in  summer  he  has  a 
light  straw  hat  with  a  considerable  amount  of  brim.  .  He 
carries  his  cane  with  the  head  downward,  and  handles  it  after 
the  manner  of  the  reaper  his  sickle. 


At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  war,  Rachel,  the  cele- 
brated French  actress,  was  at  St.  Petersburg.  Just  before 
leaving  the  Russian  capital  some  of  the  Russian  officers  gave 
a  banquet  in  her  honor.  One  of  the  Russian  officers,  a  no- 
bleman of  high  rank,  said  to  Rachel,  in  a  bantering  sort  of  a 
way  :  "We  will  not  bid  you  good-bye,  but  merely  say  au  re- 
voir,  for  we  will  soon  be  in  Paris  to  drink  your  health  in 
sparkling  champagne."  "Monsieur,"  replied  Rachel,  "France 
is  not  rich  enough  to  treat  all  her  prisoners  of  war  to  cham- 
pagne." 


The  Sultan  has  taken  to  composing  music  in  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  an  imitation  of  Wagner's  style. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  no  yacht.  It  may  be  a  kindness  to  re- 
mind him  that  the  Great  Eastern  is  for  sale. 

The  skull  of  Douglass,  the  Ute  Indian  war  chief,  is  used 
as  a  paper-weight  by  the  editor  of  Glenwood  (Col.)  Echo, 

Dr.  Butler,  who  retires  from  the  head-mastership  of  Har- 
row worth  five,  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  "the  most  suc- 
cessful school-teacher  in  the  world." 

Mrs.  Tabor,  the  first  wife  of  Colorado's  millionaire,  pro- 
bably has  more  money  at  command  now  than  her  former  hus- 
band.    She  is  set  down  for  two  millions  of  dollars. 

During  her  coming  concert  tour  in  this  country,  Miss  Ne- 
vada— who  is  now  Mrs.  Palmer— will  be  the  only  lady  in  the 
company,  the  four  other  members  being  male  Italians. 

Mrs.  Palmer-Nevada  has  received  telegrams  of  congratttj 
lation  on  her  wedding  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Al- 
exander of  Bulgaria,  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  of  Russia,  Ismail 
Pacha,  ex-Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  others. 

"  Mrs.  George  Dawson  Coleman,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,"  as  a 
current  item  says,  "  owns  a  portrait  painted  on  a  cobwei 
The  colors  are  beautifully  laid  on  and  simply  perfect  as 
harmony.     It  is  said  to  have  cost  eight  thousand  dollars." 

Not  the  least  distressing  feature  of  the  fate  of  Oliver  Pain 
has  been  a  flood  of  execrable  puns.  A  correspondent  of 
Galignani,  for  example,  says  Henri  Rochefort  is  the  most 
generous  of  editors,  since  he  gives  his  readers  their  daily 
bread  (Pain  yuotidien). 

It  is  discovered  that  Isabella  of  Spain  has  a  double  in 
Paris,  who  frequently  appears  at  the  theatres  and  elsewhere 
in  public,  and  is  generally  mistaken  for  Isabella,  whom  she 
strangely  resembles  in  feature  and  form,  but  not,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  in  character. 

Rumors  have  been  widely  extant  of  a  twenty-thousand- 
dollar  fee  paid  to  the  Pope  for  granting  Marie  d'Orleans  per- 
mission to  wed  Waldemar  of  Denmark,  who  is  a  Protestant. 
In  fact  his  Holiness  did  get  a  fee,  but  it  was  not  quite  as 
large  as  the  above  named,  being  just  $1.87^. 

Of  College  President  McCosh  an  exchange  says  that 
although  his  gray  hairs  seem  about  to  be  brought  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave  by  the  Princeton  boys,  he  has  smiled  scores  of 
times  when  told  that  the  secret  and  sepulchral  midnight  pass- 
word of  the  students  was  "  Jimmie  McCosh,  by  gosh  !" 

Some  of  the  queerest  names  hail  from  the  Basque  provinces 
of  Spain.  Two  officials  in  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Madrid,  who  claim  Basque  descent,  call  themselves  respect- 
ively Don  Epifanio  Mirurzururdundua  y  Zengotide  and  Don 
Juan  Nepemuceno  de  Burisnagonatstorecagoceaccoccha. 

The  body  of  the  first  Napoleon,  buried  at  the  Invalides  in 
Paris,  is  inclosed  in  five  coffins — the  first  in  tin,  and  the 
others  in  mahogany,  lead,  ebony,  and  oak.  All  is  placed  in 
a  sarcophagus  ofTinland  granite — a  present  from  Russia. 
The  tomb  was  completed  in  1S61,  and  cost  6,750,000  francs. 

A  son  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  is  not  the  only  English 
aristocrat  who  owns  hansoms  that  are  used  by  the  public 
daily  in  London.  His  horses  are  of  fine  stock,  and  the  cabs 
contain  the  latest  improvements — a  lamp  to  read  by  at  night, 
a  place  for  an  umbrella,  a  looking-glass,  and  many  other  con- 
veniences. 

The  members  of  the  royal  family  of  England  seldom  go 
to  church  more  than  once  on  a  Sunday.  They  agree  with 
Lord  Melbourne,  who  once  staying  at  Nuncham  with  Arch- 
bishop Vernon  Harcourt,  and  being  invited  to  attend  after- 
noon sen-ice  after  going  in  the  morning,  said:  "  No,  my  lord. 
Once  is  orthodox;  twice  is  Puritanical." 

The  horses  of  Mme.  Marie  Roze's  carriage  were  taken  out 
of  the  traces  recently  in  Dublin,  after  her  successful  singinft 
and  the  vehicle  drawn  by  the  populace,  but  her  husband, 
Colonel  Henry  Mapleson,  was  relieved  of  his  silver  cigarette- 
case  in  the  crowd.  On  a  former  occasion,  in  the  same  city, 
when  Mile.  Titiens  had  been  similarly  honored,  the  horses 
were  stolen,  and  Colonel  J.  H.  Mapleson  had  to  foot  the  hill 

General  Booth,  who  comprises  within  himself  the  whole 
central  organization  of  the  Salvation  Army,  advertises  in  the 
War-Cry  that  he  is  prepared  to  furnish  Salvation  Army  soap, 
with  his  portrait  on  each  cake;  Salvation  Army  china,  glasrt 
ware,  sheets,  table-covers,  towels,"  cutlery,  and  window-cur- 
tains ;  Salvation  Army  tea,  newly  imported,  and  "  Salvation 
Army  serges,  to  be  inspected  at  the  tailoring  and  dress-mak- 
ing department." 

Of  that  somewhat  remarkable  woman,  the  Princess  Met- 
temich,  it  is  said  that  her  skill  with  the  gun  is  really  admired 
in  Bohemia,  where  she  now  is.  Unlike  the  majority  of  mod- 
ern Amazons,  the  princess  is  said  to  be  quite  regardless  of 
her  personal  appearance  when  hunting,  so  long  as  she  is  at 
her  ease.  Her  hunting  costume  is  described  as  consisting  of 
a  short  gray  skirt,  a  darker  jacket,  a  straw  hat,  and  a  pair  of 
boots,  which,  as  she  jestingly  remarks,  "makes  her  feet  look 
like  the  feet  of  a  young  elephant."  Her  one  anxiety  is  to 
prove  herself  a  good  shot,  and  her  one  vanity  to  show  agood 
bag  of  game  at  the  end  of  each  day. 

A  Berlin  correspondent  writes  as  follows  of  the  Princess 
of  Meiningcn,  the  Venus  of  the  Hohcnzollcrn  blood  :  To 
her  the  Graces  have  been  eminently  partial.  The  rosy 
cheeks  and  Gr.cco- Roman  profile,  soft  blue  eyes,  clear  com- 
plexion, and  teeth  whose  setting  Hygeia  might  have  given, 
make  easily  plausible  the  stories  of  her  heart  intrigues,  but 
give  little  clew  to  the  unhappy  marriage  to  which  she  w.is 
martyred.  The  beautiful  princess  fell  upon  her  knees  before 
the  sturdy  grandfather,  it  is  said,  and  begged  and  entreated 
the  recall  of  the  nuptial  cards;  but  he  proved  inexorable, 
and  let  the  tears  flow  unchecked.  She  loved  another  who 
was  not  a  prince  of  the  blood;  but  the  name  Hohcnzollcrn 
ruled  the  inclinations  of  her  heart,  and  manacled  her  to  a 
man  who  was  her  peer  only  in  descent.  Her  beauty,  alliance, 
and  position  have  made  her,  in  a  manner,  desperate,  and  she 
wields  her  manifold  charms  indiscriminately. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


BRITISH    PHLEGM. 

Cockaigne"  tells  of  England's  Lack  of    Interest  in  her  Institutions,  j 

«•> 

In  my  casual  reading  of  the  American  press,  as  it  reaches 
ie  every  week  in  the  shape  of  about  half  a  dozen   papers  [ 
om  different  cities  in  the  States,  I  frequently  come  across 
lings  about  England  which  are  painfully  erroneous.      It  it 
snerally  when  the  subject  treated  or  referred  to  partakes  of 
.nglish  "  society !I  that  the  errors  crop  up  in  gigantic  outline, 
n  other  matters  it  is  not  so.      In  questions  of  English  his- 
>ry,  science,  biography,  geography,  poetry,  prose,  and  gen- 
ral  literature,  the  knowledge  and  information  of  the  Ameri- 
in  press  is  far  ahead  of  what  is  displayed  by  the  English 
lumals — I  was  going  to  say  in  respect  to  the  same  matters 
i  America.     But  1  will  go  a  step  farther  than  that,  and  assert 
I  Wat  the  knowledge  of  the  American'  press  (with  perhaps  a 
w  exceptions)  is  immeasurably  in  advance  of  the  English 
wk  to  such  matters  in  England.      Indeed,  as  a  general  rule, 
Re-average  American  is  better  informed  about  English  his- 
Ajiry,  politics,  etc.,  than  is  the  average  Englishman. 
H  Why  this  should  be  so  is  difficult  to  comprehend.      In  my 
■pinion,  it  conies  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  from  a  settled  lack 
■f  interest  on  the  part  of  Englishmen  in  such  things.     I  am 
Ipt  talking,  be  it  understood,  of  learned  men  or  "  scholars," 
|  r  men  whose  business  it  is  to  be,  and  whose  livelihood  de- 
fends upon  being,  "up"  in  such  things.     I  refer  to  the  com- 
llion  run  of  English  gentlemen  as  one  meets  them,  and  I  do 
■at  in  the  least  except  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Beyond  an  intimate  knowledge  of  classics  or  of  mathematics 
loon  which  the  taking  of  their  degree  or  "honors1'  at  the 
■niversity  has  solely  depended,  the  latter  gentry  positively 
■*em  to  know  nothing.     Once  they  can  write  B.  A.  after  their 
lames  and  have  a  right  to  wear  an  academical  hood  hanging 
■own  their  backs,  they  give  up  study  and  thought.      I  will 
Stake  this  wager:  that  not  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  Oxford  or 
lambridge  men,  taken  hap-hazard,  could  tell  you  to-morrow 
I  you  asked  them,  whether  England  has  a  written   or  un- 

■  ritten  constitution.  Ask  the  first  one  you  meet,  and  see. 
It  is  simply  because  they  don't  think  it  necessary  to  know. 

■  here  isn't  anything  about  it  in  Horace,  or  Virgil,  or  Livy, 
■r  Ovid,  or  Homer,  or  Euclid.  Why  should  they  know, 
lien?  Absurd !  Again  nine-tenths  of  the  men  you  meet 
Irmly  believe  that  the  law  of  perpetual  entail  of  real  prop- 
erty still  obtains  in  England  as  a  fixed  principle  of  jurispru- 
dence. Of  course,  in  this  I  except  lawyers.  Cela  va  sans 
mire.  But  the  generality  of  other  men,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
Iridge  B.A.'s,  and  M.A.'s,  and  all,  appear  to  be  utterly  igno- 
Imt  of  the  fact  that  years  and  years  ago  perpetual  entail  was 
■bolished  and  a  settlement  of  every  estate  made  necessary 
Ipon  the  heir  reaching  his  majority.  I  speak  mainly  of  the 
Ipper  classes  in  this,  for  it  is  chiefly  they  who  indulge  in  the 
lixury  of  entailed  property.  Very  few  English  men  or  worn- 
■3  in,  the  higher  walks  of  society  care  a  straw  about  Shake- 
I  reare ;  very  few  have  ever  been  inside  the  Tower  of  London ; 
»nd,  I  venture  to  say,  were  it  not  for  the  religious  services 

■  nd  ceremonies  therein  conducted,  and  the  choral  music 
lerein  to  be  heard,  very  few  would  ever  enter  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  or  Westminster  Abbey.  History  and  historical 
lonuments  they  take  no  interest  in,  and  Shakespeare  is 
beyond  "  them.  Let  any  American  inclined  to  doubt'  this 
5k  any  Englshman  he  meets :  "  Have  you  ever  been  inside 
ie  British  Museum  or  the  Tower?"  (being  careful  to  let 
>rds,  and  honorables,  and  "  sirs  "  predominate)  and  then  the 
noes"  will  "have  it." 
Oh,  no ;  it  isn't  in  such  stuffy,  pokey  places  that  our  aris- 

Kracy  and  their  imitators  seek  recreation.  The  Park  and 
ie  clubs,  when  in  town  during  the  season,  are  where  you'll 
nd  the  swells  passing  their  daylight  hours.  They  have  no  in- 
lination.  no  desire  for  anything  else.  After  that  they  go  to 
•  heir  yachting  at  Cowes,  and  their  grouse  on  the  moors,  their 
•artridge  among  the  stubble  and  turnips,  their  pheasants  in 
he  wooded  coverts,  and  their  cub  and  fox  hunting  amid  the 

■  Jackthorn  "bullfinches"  of  Liecestershire  and  Northamp- 
onshire.  From  year's  end  to  year's  end  this  is  all  they  care 
bout,  and,  except  about  yachting,  shooting,  hunting,  cricket, 
snnis,  and  racing,  they  have  no  ideas  or  conversation.  Try 
lem,  I  say,  and  see.  Take  them  out  of  their  own  immedi- 
te  surroundings  and  the  routine  of  their  self-indulgent  and 
ixurious  lives,  and  they  haven't  an  aspiration,  a  sentiment, 
r  an  opinion.  They  can  construe  a  line  of  Sallust  or  de- 
lonstrate  the  Pons  Asinorum  with  the  same  degree  of  readi- 
est and  ease  that  they  can  explain  the  points  of  a  horse  or 
iscover  the  faults  of  a  dog.  At  these  things  they  are  adepts. 
Jut  beyond  these  no  charms  exist  for  them.  History  is  a 
tore,  politics  rubbish,  grammar  pedantic,  and  polished  die- 
ion  vulgar.  The  most  important,  the  most  interesting  events 
nay  be  occurring  about  them  every  day,  and  they  take  no 
teed. 

Let  me  give  one  glaring  instance  of  what  I  mean.  On 
ast  Wednesday  week  the  freehold  estate  of  Ankerwycke,  in 
Juckinghamshire,  was  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  at 
he  mart  in  Tokenhouse  Yard.  Included  in  the  sale  was 
ilagna  Charta  Island,  the  spot  of  the  historic  meeting  of 
Cing  John  and  the  barons  and  prelates  of  England.  On 
his  island  stands  a  handsome  residence,  the  walls  of  which 
re  decorated  with  the  shields  and  arms  of  the  barons.  I 
ibstain  from  comment  on  the  Vandal  who  would  sell  such  a 
ilace.  Even  a  run  of  unlucky  book-making  and  debts  of 
lonor  will  not  excuse  it.  But  what  think  you  of  the  Goths 
vho  wouldn't  bid  a  farthing  more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds 
or  the  whole  estate.  And  what  think  you,  too,  of  a  govern- 
nent  that  would  neglect  the  opportunity  of  possessing  so 
listoric  a  spot  for  the  public  benefit?  To  give  thousands  of 
Jounds  to  the  blackguard  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  some 
listoric  daubs,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Ashbumham  for  some 
nasty  manuscripts,  was  utter  silliness  when  they  could  ignore 
his  cradle  of  British  liberty.  Hundreds,  yes,  thousands,  of 
nen  are  there  in  England  to-day  who  could  have  afforded  to 
iay  double  what  was  bid,  but  who  lacked  the  national  pride 
o  do  so.  I  can  fancy  Philadelphia,  let  alone  the  United 
States,  allowing  Independence  Hall  to  go  a  begging  for  apur- 
:haser — and  Magna  Charta  Island  is  England's  Independence 
-lall.  The  bids  not  reaching  the  reserved  price,  the  property 
vas  withdrawn  from  sale.  But  the  baleful  effect  of  this  in- 
difference to  public  affairs,  and  everything  dehors  immediate 
;elf,  :s,  I  am  not  sorry  to  say,  being  felt  by  the  Conservative 
\  iristocracy  with  much  force  just  now.    A  political  crisis  is  at 


hand,  and  it  behooves  every  Conservative  aristocrat  to  exert 
himself  and  resist  the  downfall  which  threatens  him  and  his 
Tory  principles.  But  how  is  he  to  do  it  ?  Alas,  he  knows 
not  how  !  He  has  never  given  politics  a  thought.  His  time 
has  been  passed  in  fiddling  while  his  Rome  was  burning,  and 
his  Liberal  and  Radical  foes  were  driving  up  the  rivets  of 
their  armor  and  drilling  for  the  fray.  It  comes  upon  him 
like  a  thunderbolt,  and  from  the  mire  of  political  and  na- 
tional ignorance  in  which  he  finds  himself  floundering  he 
would  fain  put  forth  his  hand  to  despised  woman,  and  crave 
her  succor  through  her  "Primrose  League." 

But  even  in  this,  where  does  his  real  help  come  from  ? 
From  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  the  Countess  of  Iddes- 
leigh,  or  any  of  the  English  dames  of  that  political  absurd- 
ity? No,  indeed.  Belonging  to  the  league,  and  lending 
their  high-sounding  names  to  it,  is  all  they  think  necessary 
to  do.  Like  the  men  who  compose  the  rank  and  file  of  their 
vaunted  party,  they  are  quite  ignorant  of  how  to  set  about 
doing  anything.  In  this  plight,  however,  there  is  one  of 
their  band  ready  to  come  forward  and  tell  them  what  to  do. 
But  who  is  she  ?  An  English  woman  ?  Mirabile  dictu .' 
No.  It  is  none  other  than  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  an 
American!  Out  of  the  thousands  of  blue-blooded  dames 
and  damsels  of  Tory  strain,  a  Yankee  girl  is  the  only  one 
with  sufficient  brains  and  "grit"  to  take  the  lead  and  write 
the  preface  to  the  new  handy-book  of  the  league,  telling  in 
what  active  way  ladies  can  practically  assist  the  Conserva- 
tive party  at  the  coming  election.  All  of  which  is  further 
proof  of  what  I  have  said  in  regard  to  Americans  knowing 
more  about  England,  nationally,  than  Englishman  do. 

But  I  have  wandered  somewhat  away  from  the  subject  of 
which  at  the  outset  of  this  letter  I  began  to  speak — viz.,  that 
when  dealing  with  English  society  matters,  the  generality  of 
the  American  press  make  some  egregious  mistakes.  It 
would  be  strange  if  they  didn't.  If  there  was  a  modest  diffi- 
dence about  their  manner  of  statement,  one's  mouth  would 
be  shut.  But  it  is  the  cool  self-complacency  with  which  they 
assert  facts  and  ventilate  ideas  about  England  which  become 
almost  painful  in  the  excess  of  their  absurdity. 

Of  course,  it  is  the  ordinary  run  of  "  London  correspond- 
ents "  who  are  to  blame.  They  it  is  who  begin  the  erroneous 
"items"  which  go  the  rounds  of  the  papers.  Now,  what 
can  a  London  correspondent  of  an  American  paper  know  of 
English  society  ?  He  is  either  an  American  or  an  English- 
man. If  the  former,  the  chances  are  he  won't,  as  a  corre- 
spondent, get  into  good  society.  But  suppose  he  does,  it 
would  take  him  years  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  English  so- 
cial rules  sufficient  to  make  him  the  authority  in  British  cus- 
toms, fashions,  and  etiquette  which  after  a  two  or  three- 
months'  residence  at  the  Langham  Hotel  he  claims  to  be. 
If  he  is  an  Englishman,  the  chances  are  he  will  occupy  a 
social  sphere  of  his  own,  the  internal  workings  of  which  are 
vastly  different  from  that  which  he  would  have  people  believe 
he  moves  in.  Politics,  theatricals,  music,  and  literature  both 
may  indulge  in  to  their  hearts'  content,  interspersed  now  and 
then  with  "yarns"  about  the  Prince  of  Wales,  told  with  an 
intimacy  of  knowledge  as  to  "  Tummy's "  movements  that 
would  suggest  his  valet  as  the  conduit-pipe  of  information. 
As  long  as  they  stick  to  this  sort  of  thing,  they  tell  of  what 
is  within  their  reach.  But  when  they  come  to  talk  of  "May- 
fair  boudoirs  "  and  "  Belgravian  dressing-rooms,"  and  write 
back  to  Americans  hints  about  getting  into  society  in  Lon- 
don, and  what  to  do  when  in  English  society,  it  is  time  some- 
body stepped  in  and  took  them  by  the  collar.  Let  me  give 
you  two  specimens  of  the  men  I  refer  to.  For  the  Ameri- 
can, we  will  take  Mr.  Smalley,  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  for  the  Englishman,  Joseph  Hatton,  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Smalley  lives  in  Chester-place,  Hyde  Park,  and  is  a 
most  nauseating  snob  in  every  sense.  Perhaps  if  he  knew 
how  Englishmen  laugh  at  his  efforts  to  ape  them  in  dress  and 
speech,  he  would  "quit,'5  and  become  an  American  again. 
I  don't  think  Smalley's  ideas  about  English  high-life  and  so- 
ciety are  particularly  reliable.  I  don't  know  how  they  could 
be.  As  for  Hatton,  his  ideas  of  society  in  England  are 
shown  in  the  actions,  manners,  and  language  of  the  impossi- 
ble (but  thoroughly  Hattonian)  dukes,  duchesses,  lords,  and 
ladies  he  is  so  fond  of  introducing  to  his  hapless  readers. 
Where  Mr.  Hatton  meets  his  "  aristocracy  and  nobility,"  ex- 
cept it  be  in  the  vaulted  chambers  of  his  brain,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive. 

Now,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  bits  of  rubbish 
emanating  from  the  pen  of  a  London  correspondent  was  that 
which  appeared  in  a  late  London  letter  to  an  American  paper. 
It  was  supposed — in  fact,  it  was  purported — to  be  a  sage 
piece  of  knowing  advice  to  Americans  desirous  of  getting  into 
English  society,,  and  was  to  the  effect  that  instead  of  putting 
up  at  a  hotel  in  London,  or  taking  a  flat,  like  the  Chamber- 
lames,  they  should  hire  a  countiy  house  in  one  of  the  home 
counties,  such  as  Surrey,  Kent,  or  Berkshire.  There,  the  un- 
wary and  trustful  American  is  told  he  will  have  no  difficulty. 
He  and  his  family  won't  be  in  residence  a  week  before  all  the 
swells  of  the  neighborhood  will  come  to  call,  and  ask  himself 
and  his  wife  and  daughters  to  garden  parties,  and  tennis  tour- 
naments, and  dinner  parties  innumerable.  Ah,  indeed  ! 
Will  they?  How  very  nice  and  kind  of  them,  to  be  sure. 
This  is  certainly  news.  What  American's  experience  is  it? 
let  me  respectfully  ask.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  no  Americans  will  be  gulled  into  doing  any 
such  thing.  They  will  find  their  mistake  if  they  do.  English 
country  society  is  the  most  exclusive  and  particular  in  the 
kingdom,  and  when  new  English  people  take  up  their  resi- 
dence in  a  neighborhood,  their  status  must  be  established 
beyond  question  before  any  notice  is  taken  of  them.  For- 
eigners are  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  are  naturally 
thought  to  have  something  shady  about  them  when  they  come 
and  live  away  from  their  own  country.  I  hardly  fancy  any 
nice  Americans  whose  acquaintance  is  worth  the  having 
would  desert  their  own  home.  It  is  about  the  sort  of  thing  a 
Chicago  or  Cincinnati  snob  would  do.  If  such  like  to  try  the 
experiment  they  can  do  so;  but  I'll  back  they  will  be  the 
worst  sold  people  in  the  world.  And  then  I  quite  leave  out 
of  consideration  the  difficulty,  let  alone  expense,  of  an  Amer- 
ican keeping  up  a  country  house  in  the  same  way  and  style 
as  it  is  kept  up  in  England.  At  best,  I  should  say,  the  game 
wasn't  worth  the  candle.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  September  24,  1885. 

Wiesbaden  was  the  most  popular  watering-place  in  Ger- 
many during  the  summer  that  has  just  ended. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 

All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  "J.  E.  Tippett, 
P.  O.  Box  2546,  San  Francisco,  Cal."  Original  problems,  games,  solutions, 
and  correspondence  on  Chess  matters  solicited. 


White- 
Black- 


Problem  174.-83?  M.  DuchiLteau,,  &  Rozoy-sur-Serre. 

From  I '  Echiquer  d'Aix. 

-KingatQKt2;  Queen  at  QB  sq ;  Rook  atQB6;  Bishops  at 

KB6,  K.KI4;  Knights  at  Q3,  QB8 ;  Pawn  at  QK14. 

-King at  Q4;  Bishop  at QR4;  Knightsat  K  sq,  K  Ktsq;  Pawns 

at  K5,  KKt4.  Q3,  QKte.  *jKt3,  QKt4. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  175.— By  C.  H.  Wheeler,  Forest  Hill,  111. 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


No.  162 — 


1  Kt  QB4.     Second  solution. 


Solutions  of  Problems. 
-QQ8 
Xo.  163— Unsound.     Author's  solution, 
1  R  x  KtP  ch. 

Solutions  received:  Problems  Nos.  170  and  171,  from  W.,  Tomb- 
stone, A.  T. ;  Xo.  163,  from  Charles  Moog,  Dublin,  Ireland ;  Nos.  166 
to  169,  inclusive,  from  James  Harvey,  Xanaimo,  B.  C. ;  Xo.  173,  from 
U.  Hartnell,  Salinas  City. 

♦ 

To  Correspondents. 
C.  M.,  Dublin,  Ireland. — Your  favor  received.     Sorry  that  problem 
is  unsound.     See  solution  above. 
J.  H.,  Nanaimo. — See  correction  to  Problem  169  in  column  of  OcL  3d. 

Game  No.  86. 
Played  in  the  Second  Correspondence  Tourney  of  La  Strategic,  be- 
tween Messrs.  Zani  and  Mayer.     Game  and  notes  from  Le  Monde  ///us- 
tr£: 


VIENNA    OPENING. 

White.  Black. 

19— Kt  KB4  (i)  19— R  K5 

20— P  KK13  (j)  zo— Q 


21 — K  Kt2 

21— P  QR5 

22— B  x  QP 

22— P  z  B 

23— R  Q  sq 
24— P  K.R4 
25-K  R3 
26— Q  KR5 
27— P  KKt4 
28— B  x  R 

23— B  QK12 
24-PQ5 

25— Q  x  P 
26— B  QB  sq 
27— R  K6  ch  (k) 
28— R  x  B  ch 

29— K  R2 
30— R  KB  -q 
31— K  K13 
32— R  KB3 
33— P  KB6 

29— Q  K4 
30— R  K7  ch 
31— B  QK12 
32-B  x  R 
33-Q  K6 

34 — Kt  x  R 

and  Black  announced  mate  in  three 

moves* 

White.  Black. 

Zani.  Mayer. 

1— P  K4  1— P  K4 

2— Kt  QB3  2— Kt  QB3 

3— Kt  KB3  3.— Kt  KB3 

4-BQKt5  4-PQR3(a) 

5-BQR4  5-BQB4(b| 

6— Kt  x  P  6— Kt  x  Kt  (c) 

7-P  Q4  7— B  Q3 

8— P  x  Kt  3— B  x  P 

9— Kt  K2  9— P  QB3 

xo— P  KB4  10— B  QKt  sq 

11— KtKKt3(d)n— BQR2  (e) 
12— P  K5  12— Castles  lfj 

13 — P  x  Kt  13 — R  K  sq  ch 

14— K  B  sq  14—  P  Q4 

15— P  KB5  (g)  15— P  QKt4 
16— B  QKt3  16— Q  QK13 
17— Q  KB3  17— P  QR4 

i3— KtKR5(b)  18— BQR3 

(aj  The  correct  move  is— B  QKt5- 

(b)  We  prefer  5— B  QKt5;  6  castles,  castles;  7  Kt  Q=;.  B  K2  (!}. 

(c)  If  6— B  x  P  ch  ;  7  K  x  B,  Kt  x  Kt;  S  P  Q4,  QKt  KtS  ch. 

(d)  This  move,  which  allows  his  adversary  to  prevent  White  from 
casding,  compromises  the  game;  the  stronger  continuation  was  11  P 
K5,  Kt  K5  ;  12  B  K3  (forced;  if  12  castles,  B  QR2  ch  best)  P  Cl4  ;  13 
castles,  castles;  14  BQK13.  P  KB3.  etc. 

fe]  A  very  good  move  which  paralyzed  White's  play. 

[f]  Very  well  played;  the  sacrifice  of  the  piece  is  sound,  and  gives 
Black  a  won  game. 

(g)  The  only  move;  if  15  P  x  P,  Q  QK13;  16  Q  KB3.  B  KKts  and 
wins. 

(b)  Forced ;  if  18  P  QB3,  B  QR3  (!). 

(i)  If  19  P  KK13  or  4,  P  QKt5  dis  ch,  followed  by  R  K7  ch,  and 
wins. 

(j)  If  20  Q  KKt3,  PQK15  disch;  21  Kt  Q3,  P  KKt3;  22  B  Qfl, 
QR  K  sq,  and  should  win. 

(k)  Terminating  in  an  elegant  manner  this  beautiful  game  ending. 

*  — B  K5  dis  ch ;  35  K  R2,  Q  B7  ch ;  36  K  R3.  Q  K17.  mates. 


Mr.  Will  H.  Lyons,  chess  editor  of  Southern  Trade  Gatti 
nounces  the  publication  about  November  1st  of  a  treatise  on  chess 
problems,  entitled  "Chess-Nut  Burrs:  How  they  are  Formed  and 
How  to  Open  Them."  The  treatise  will  contain  the  principles  of  the 
art  of  composing  chess  problems,  explaining  originality,  beauty  of  idea, 
difficulty,  neatness  of  construction,  economy  of  force,  variations,  duals, 
themes,  etc.,  etc.,  with  instructions  in  solving  and  analyzing;  also,  one 
hundred  selected  problems  in  two  and  three  moves,  accompanied  by 
solutions.  The  book  will  be  printed  on  the  finest  and  best  paper,  in  the 
best  style.  A  red  line  edition,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  and  pol- 
ished red  edges.  The  diagrams  will  be  of  the  largest  size.  The  entire 
work  gotten  up  in  the  most  attractive  manner,  and  will  contain  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages.  Price,  si. 25.  Intending  sub- 
scribers will  please  address  Will  H.  Lyons,  Box  422,  Newport,  Ky. 


The  chess  column  in  Land  and  Water,  under  the  editorial  control  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Norwood  Potter,  terminated  its  existence  abruptly.  August 
29th.  In  a  tetter  to  Mr.  K.  D.  Peterson,  chess  editor  of  Mirror  of 
American  Sports.  Mr.  Potter  says:  "  I  do  not  purpose  doing  any  more 
chess-work  of  any  kind  in  the  future,  and.  in  fact,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, I  now  bring  my  chess  career  to  an  end."  Such  an  announce- 
ment will  be  received  with  regret,  as,  by  his  retirement,  the  chess  world 
loses  a  writer  and  player  whose  place  will  not  be  readily  filled. 


A  chess  column  has  been  started  in  Tid-Bits,  New  York  city,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Bull,  formerly  chess  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  The  chess  column  in  the  Toronto  Week  has  been  perma- 
nently discontinued. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


A    COLORADO    HERMIT'S    GUEST. 


By  H.  P.  Ufford. 


November  28,  188-. — Well,  we  have  outflanked  Poconaro- 
Guinnep  and  his  Pi-Utes,  and  can  afford  to  rest  here  for  a 
few  days.  Six  days  and  nights  in  the  saddle,  running  away — 
for  that's  the  actual  truth — from  a  lot  of  cursed  red-skins,  is 
nearly  as  tiring  to  the  system  as  leading  the  german  on 
Murray  Hill,  and  I  think  I'll  turn  in  and  rest. 

December  1. — One  of  the  cowboys  from  the  camp  below 
has  just  come  in  with  the  news  that  Douglass  and  Williams, 
who  went  over  on  the  Chiquita  Colorado  about  a  month  ago 
prospecting,  have  been  killed  by  the  Indians — either  the 
same  band  that  chased  us,  or  the  Jicarillas — and  that  the 
ranchmen  and  cowboys  are  getting  up  a  party  to  go  down 
there  and  find  and  bury  the  bodies,  and,  if  possible,  punish 
their  murderers. 

John  and  the  Judge  are  very  anxious  to  join  the  party,  both 
because  they  are  eager  for  a  rap  at  our  old  friend  Poconaro- 
Guinnep,  and  because  Douglass  and  Williams  were  old 
"  pards  "  of  theirs  ;  but  my  leg  is  still  too  sore  from  P.-G.'s 
bullet — for  I  feel  sure  it  was  the  old  rascal  himself  who 
cracked  at  me  from  behind  the  sage-brush — to  allow  me  to 
accompany  them,  and  they  don't  like  to  leave  me  alone. 
But  1  can't  feel  it  in  my  heart  to  keep  them  back  on  my  ac- 
count. The  dug-out  is  warm  and  comfortable;  water,  wood, 
and  food  are  plenty;  it  is  only  twenty  miles  to  the  ranches 
on  one  side  and  fifteen  to  the  "cow-camp"  on  the  other; 
game  is  abundant,  and  I  am  not  too  lame  to  do  a  little  hunt- 
ing; and,  altogether,  with  the  one  exception  of  solitude,  I 
don't  see  why  I  can't  spend  a  month  or  six  weeks  here  very 
pleasantly.  If  the  mountain  rats  hadn't  eaten  up  my  copy 
of  Shakespeare  (I  hope  it  will  disagree  with  them  and  give 
them  dyspepsia  in  its  vilest  form),  I  should  have  the  very 
best  of  company  ;  and  even  as  it  is,  I  shall  not  be  entirely 
alone,  for  Rena  and  Swipes  will  be  with  me,  and  the  one, 
though  he  be  only  a  dog,  is  wiser  and  braver  than  many  men, 
and  the  other,  albeit  a  mule,  is  truer  and  more  affectionate 
than  some  women.  Then  some  of  the  ranchers  or  cowboys 
will  be  o\rer  this  way  occasionally,  so  I  shall  not  be  entirely 
without  human  companionship.  Yes,  I  shall  insist  on  the 
boys  going. 

December  2.— The  relief  expedition  started  off  bright  and 
early  this  morning,  and  like  the  always-to-be-quoted-under- 
the-same-circumstances  Alexander  Selkirk,  "  I  am  monarch 
of  all  I  survey.''  They  promise  to  be  back  by  Christmas  at 
the  very  latest.  They  have  left  with  me  the  following  sche- 
dule of  provisions  to  last  till  they  come  back,  though  I  told 
them  I  didn't  need  half  of  it ;  but  John  declared  that  I  would 
be  sure  to  "grubstake"  every  wandering  Mexican  sheep- 
herder  that  chanced  along,  and  so  would  need  double  ra- 
tions. 

I  have,  then,  the  following  amount  of  supplies  on  hand  : 
"  30  lbs.  of  flour,  15  Ihs.  of  corn-meal,  25  tbs.  of  bacon,  10  tbs. 
sugar" — (comment  by  John  :  "  Half  sand  and  the  other  half 
'  doby '  mud ;  bought  it  of  the  old  Greaser  thief  at  San  Lor- 
enz."),  "  lofts,  coffee,  %  bushel  of  potatoes,  ]  peck  of  beans, 
9  onions,  1  quart  whisky  (for  snake-bites),  and  baking- 
powder,  quant,  stiff" 

Such  is  the  commissariat;  in  addition,  I  have,  of  course, 
plenty  of  blankets  and  robes,  my  Sharp's  .44,  with  plenty  of 
loaded  shells,  cooking  utensils,  and  all  necessary  camp  im- 
pedimenta; so,  if  I  can't  manage  to  live  a  hermit's  life  for  a 
few  weeks,  the  fault  will  be  in  myself.  Let  me  take  a  look 
at  my  habitation  and  surroundings.  Who  it  was  that  built 
this  dug-out  "deponent  saith  not";  but  we,  who  have  taken 
posession  of,  repaired  and  inhabited  it,  are  none  the  less 
thankful  to  our  unknown  predecessors.  It  is  a  most  luxuri- 
ous residence,  strategically  and  picturesquely  situated.  It 
stands,  or  rather  burrows,  at  the  head  of  a  little  gorge  which 
runs  up  from  the  main  valley  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into 
the  mesa,  and  ends  abruptly  in  a  slope  of  earth  about  twenty 
feet  high,  backed  by  a  wall  or  rock  of  twice  or  three  times 
that  height.  Into  this  slope  of  earth  runs  a  horizontal  cut 
four  feet  wide,  till  it  gains  a  depth  of  seven  feet,  where  it  ter- 
minates in  a  chamber  fourteen  feet  long  by  twelve  wide,  with 
a  depth  at  the  back  of  ten  feet,  sloping  down  to  seven  in 
front.  Over  this  are  placed  cedar  poles,  covered  with  dirt 
and  sods,  forming  a  roof  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  hill  itself.  In  other  words,  my  present  habitation 
is  merely  a  cellar  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  a  triangular  Mex- 
ican fireplace  and  chimney  in  one  corner.  Floor,  walls,  and 
ceiling  are  all  of  dirt ;  no  windows,  of  course,  and  but  one 
door,  roughly  made  of  an  old  wagon-box,  as  the  half  illegible 
inscriptions  on  it,  " ebaker"  and  " uth  Be ,"  tes- 
tify ;  which  manifestly  stand  for  "  Studebaker  &  Co.,  South 
Bend,  Ind."  From  behind,  or  above,  only  the  top  of  the 
stone  chimney  is  visible — from  below,  or  in  front,  only  the 
passageway  and  door.  It  is  dry  and  warm,  though  rather 
dark  when  the  door  is  closed;  but  as  this  is  winter,  when 
there  is  no  rain  and  but  little  snow,  I  shall  not  be  in-doors 
much,  except  in  the  evening,  and  then  firelight  will  answer  all 
my  purposes.  To  the  left  of  this  palatial  residence  bubbles 
up  a  spring  of  cool,  sweet  water,  a  rarity  in  this  alkali-tainted 
land  ;  and  to  the  right,  at  present,  lies  a  large  pile  of  fire- 
wood, which  the  boys,  thoughtful  of  my  lame  leg,  kindly  col- 
lected before  they  left.  I  could  almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
sing  a  Sapphic  pa:an  over  this  pinon  wood.  It  is  a  fuel  be- 
loved of  the  lazy  man,  for  in  it  he  reaches  the  maximum  of 
attainment  with  the  minimum  of  effort.  It  is  so  brittle  that 
a  three-inch  stick  may  be  broken  across  the  knee,  and  half 
a  dozen  strokes  of  the  ax  will  sever  a  respectable-sized  back- 
log. It  is  national,  too,  in  its  scope,  holding  within  itself  all 
the  best  qualities  of  Northern  hickory  and  Southern  pitch- 
pine.  Like  the  one,  its  flame  is  fierce,  leaping,  and  jubilant, 
cheering  the  contemplative  soul  of  the  camper  as  he  basks 
in  the  light  and  heat;  like  the  other,  it  leaves  behind  a  mass 
of  solid,  glowing  coals,  that  equally  delight  the  heart  of  the 
more  practical  cook.  Then,  too,  it  has  a  fragrance,  when 
burning,  which  is  peculiarly  its  own,  a  sort  of  etherealized 
essence  of  pininess,  which  corrects  and  renders  bearable 
even  the  odor  of  the  Mexican  peon  who  heaps  it  upon  the 
hearth. 

But  let  me  flee  the  wood-pile,  and  escape  to  the  dug-out. 
Standing  in  the  door,  I  can  look  out,  down  the  small  valley 
and  across  the  large  one  to  the  red  sandstone  cliffs,  twenty 
miles  away,  from  over  whose  castellated  battlements,  every 


morning,  Phcebus  Apollo  "  hurls  at  me  his  flaming  darts." 
Toward  the  lower  end  of  this  main  valley  is  the  cow-camp  ! 
of  which  I  spoke,  and  behind  me,  over  the  mesa,  and  in  the  I 
valley  of  the  San  Rafael,  are  the  ranches.  • 

There  are  plenty  of  deer  in  the  foothills  of  San  Benito,  \ 
five  miles  above,  a  few  antelope  in  the  upper  end  of  the  val- 
ley, and  turkeys,  sage-hens,  and  rabbits  galore  on  the  mesa  \ 
above;  so  I  shall  not  lack  for  sport  or  fresh  meat. 

December 6. — This  is  Sunday;  so  I  shall  stay  at  home  and 
keep  it  the  best  1  can. 

The  days  here  are  monotonous  enough  at  best,  and  I  must 
confess  I  rather  dread  the  thought  of  four  more  Sundays  to 
be  spent  by  myself.  With  nothing  to  read — -for  my  Bible  went 
with  my  Shakespeare — and  with  conscientious  scruples  as  to 
hunting  on  that  day,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  Sunday  will  J 
be  apt  to  be  somewhat  of  a  drag.  I  have  fairly  settled  clown 
into  my  hermit  life,  and  the  routine  of  each  day  is  about  the 
same.  Up  at  sunrise;  cook  and  eat  breakfast;  wash  the 
dishes;  catch  and  saddle  Rena,  who  has  come  up  for  her 
morning  biscuit,  and  then,  with  Swipes  at  heel,  off  to  the 
foothills  for  a  deer,  or  to  the  mesa  for  turkeys.  Home  again  i 
about  dark;  cook  supper;  wash  the  dishes;  smoke  a  while; 
write  up  my  journal,  and  turn  in. 

December  8. — When  I  opened  the  door,  this  morning,  I 
was  a  little  taken  aback  to  find  a  Mexican  boy,  about  fifteen 
years  old,  sitting  dejectedly  on  a  stone  by  the  side  of  the 
spring.  He  seemed  disposed  to  make  off  when  he  first 
caught  sight  of  me,  but,  on  calling  out  to  him,  in  execrable 
Spanish,  that  I  was  a  friend,  he  thought  better  of  it,  and 
came  slowly  forward.  Hospitality  is  the  first  duty  in  this 
country,  and  when  I  asked  him  in  to  breakfast  he  accepted 
shyly,  but  ate  so  ravenously  that  I  concluded  he  must  have 
fasted  for  some  time.  After  his  hunger  was  stayed  I  tried  to 
talk  to  him ;  but  he  had  so  little  English,  and  I  so  much  less 
Spanish,  that  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  I  found  out  that 
his  name  was  Juan,  and  that  was  about  all. 

The  interview  was  about  as  follows  : 

"  Que'sta  su  nombre?" 

"Juan,  senor." 

"  De  unde  you  come  from?" 

"  No  sabe,  sefior."     (Despairing  shake  of  the  head.) 

"  Unde  'sta  su  casa  ?  " 

"Sud,  sud!"     (Vague  shake  of  the  head.) 

"  Su  vaquero?" 

"  No,  senor." 

"  Su — su — sheep-herder  ? " 

"  No  sabe." 

"  Que  su  doing  here  ?  " 

"  No  sabe." 

"  Por  unde  you  going  ? " 

"  No  sabe." 

"  Su  quiera  stay  here  a  while  ? " 

"No  sabe." 

"  Que  nombre  del  Diavolo  are  you,  anyhow  ?" 

"Juan,  Juan." 

"  Confound  your  Mexican  lingo !  Why  can't  you  talk  Eng- 
lish?" 

"  Si,  si,  senor:  Ingles;  mi  spik  Ingles." 

"Well,  then,"  and  the  same  catechism  was  repeated  with 
the  same  result.  My  first  impression  was  that  he  was  some 
sheep-boy,  who  had  fallen  asleep  and  let  his  flock  wander 
off,  and  was  afraid  to  go  home  and  face  an  angry  master; 
but  somehow  there  seems  to  be  a  look  about  him  too  aristo- 
cratic to  allow  of  that  supposition.  His  feet  are  small  and 
finely  shaped,  and  his  hands,  now  that  I  look  at  them,  are  as 
soft  and  well-kept  as  a  senorita's.  His  face,  too,  is  fine-look- 
ing, and  lacks  that  stolid,  sensual  expression  which  marks  the 
genuine  Greaser;  and  his  clothes,  though  dusty  and  travel- 
stained,  are  of  fine  material  (though  they  may  be  stolen). 
Altogether,  he  looks  as  if  he  might  be  a  born  hidalgo — a  "son 
of  somebody  " — and  have  the  sangre  asul  of  Andalusia  in  his 
veins,  instead  of  being,  as  I  suppose  he  is,  the  descendant  of 
a  line  of  mongrel  white,  Indian,  negro,  and  Mexican  ancestry, 
possessing  all  the  vices  and  none  of  the  virtues  of  his  mixed 
parentage.  First  thing  I  know,  I'll  be  growing  romantic  over 
the  fellow,  so  I'd  better  turn  in. 

December  p. — !!!!!! ! — That  line  of  exclamation  points  but 
feebly  represents  the  astonishment  I  felt  on  discovering  my 
new-found  companero  to  be  both  shy  and  modest,  qualities 
hitherto  undiscovered  in  a  Greaser!  Last  night,  when  it 
came  time  to  go  to  bed,  he  gave  me  to  understand,  by  signs, 
that  he  would  prefer  a  separate  bed  on  the  floor,  l'ather  than 
a  share  of  the  large  "company  bunk"  which  I  offered  him. 
So  he  took  the  blankets  and  robes  I  gave  him  and  spread 
them  on  the  bare  ground  in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  dug- 
out, instead  of  sharing  my  luxurious  couch  of  pinon  boughs. 
Then,  this  morning,  when  I  woke,  he  was  sitting  by  the  fire, 
and,  as  soon  as  I  stirred,  he  rose  and  went  out-doors,  remain- 
ing there  till  I  had  finished  my  toilet.  After  breakfast,  he 
managed  to  make  me  understand  that  he  would  like  to  stay 
here  a  day  or  two  and  rest ;  and  I  certainly  have  no  objec- 
tion. Solitude  may  have  its  charms  for  some,  but  I  prefer 
human  company,  even  though  it  be  nothing  better  than  a 
runaway  Mexican  sheep-boy.  To  be  honest,  there's  some- 
thing in  the  fellow's  face  that  I  like;  his  voice  is  low  and  mu- 
sical, and  his  smile  very  sweet  and  winning.  I  know  that  the 
average  Greaser  would  have  no  hesitation  in  killing  a  man 
for  the  hundredth  part  of  the  "  plunder  "  I  have ;  but  this  boy 
looks  honest,  and,  even  if  he  weren't,  I  haven't  much  fear  of 
his  knifing  me  at  night  while  Swipes  is  around,  and  in  the 
daytime  I  think  I  can  lake  care  of  myself. 

December  10. — Juan  is  certainly  a  rara  avis  Mexicana.  He 
washes  himself  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  has  stretched  a 
blanket  across  that  corner  of  the  dug-out  where  his  bed  is, 
behind  which  he  makes  his  morning  and  evening  toilets ! 
Whoever  heard  of  the  like  in  a  Greaser? 

December  11. — Two  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  this 
morning,  and  six  now;  wind  blowing,  too,  like  a  Dakota 
blizzard.  Very  awkwardly  cut  my  left  hand  a  day  or  two  ago, 
while  slicing  bacon ;  not  a  serious  wound,  but  enough  to  in- 
capacitate me  from  holding  a  rifle  ;  and,  as  J  uan  doesn't  know- 
one  end  of  a  gun  from  another,  and  we  are  on  our  last  quar- 
ter of  deer,  our  meat  diet  must  be  confined  to  bacon  till  my 
hand  gets  well  enough  to  allow  me  to  hunt.  Juan  has  quiet- 
ly appropriated  to  himself  the  cooking  and  dish-washing,  and 
shows  himself  so  deft  and  capable  that  I  am  seriously  think- 
ing of  proposing,  when  the  boys  come  back,  that  he  be  em- 
ployed as  permanent  cook,  more  especially  as  Pm  growing 
tired  of  the  job. 


December  12. — Still  snowing,  and  half-leg  deep  on  t 
ground.  Wind  still  continues,  and  the  snow  is  drifting  bad 
Juan  will  have  to  stay  here  a  while  now,  anyhow,  as  the  sne 
is  too  deep  for  traveling. 

December ij. — Snowed  in!  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
this  country,  where  three  inches  of  snow  is  a  rarity,  yet  ith 
filled  the  lower  end  of  the  gorge,  so  that  this  morning,  wh 
1  tried  to  force  my  way  through  to  the  main  valley,  1  could 
do  it !  The  snow  there  must  be  at  least  fifteen  feet  deep,a 
as  the  sides  of  the  gorge  are  too  steep  to  climb  even  wh 
there  is  no  snow  on  them,  we  are  most  effectually  shut  in. 
can't  last  long,  that's  one  comfort ;  a  thaw  must  soon  com 
and  Old  Sol  will  raise  the  blockade. 

December  14, — Snow  has  ceased  falling,  but  it  is  still  co 
Probably  will  continue  so  for  a  day  or  two,  before  the  th; 
sets  in. 

Juan  has  lost  somewhat  of  his  taciturnity,  and  as  hd 
learning  a  little  more   English,  and   I   a  little  more  Spani* 
we  manage  to  understand  each   other  pretty  well.    But 
still  refuses  to  tell  me  any  more  about  himself — who  he  is, 
where  he  came   from.     -He  asked   me  this    morning  if  ; 
might  stay  till  the  boys  came  back, and  when  I  told  himthl 
1  would  be  glad  to  have  him  remain,  and  added  somethu 
about  not  knowing  how  I  could  do  without  him,  his  face 
up  with  a  flush  that  made  him  look  like  a  tanned  angel,  an 
before  I  knew  what  he  was  doing,  he  had  kissed  my  hai 
with  the  grace  of  a  Spanish  cavalier.     I  have  become 
fond  of  the  young  rascal  as  though  he  were  my  young 
brother,  and  I   think  he  has  "taken"  fully  as  much  ton 
He  seems  to  have  some  secret,  which  makes  him  at  times  \ 
served  and  sad. 

Wonder  if  he  is  mourning  over  his  lost  sheep  ;  or  has ! 
knifed  somebody,  and  is  actually  sorry  for  it  ? 

December  17. — No  thaw,  and  exit  from  the  gulch  st 
barred.  Thank  heaven,  there's  plenty  of  wood,  so  we'll  11 
suffer  from  the  cold. 

As  to  food,  though  Juan  doesn't  eat  much,  still  an  ext 
mouth  counts  for  something,  and,  as  no  game  is  to  be  ha 
I'm  seriously  thinking  of  the  necessity  of  economizing, 
this  freak  of  the  weather  should  last  long,  we  may  have 
come  down  to  half-rations.  Think  I  will  take  stock  of  0 
supplies  to-morrow,  and  see  what  we  have  left. 

December  18. — Affairs  begin  to  look  just  a  little  serioi 
More  food  gone  than  I  had  thought  possible.  Not  mo 
than  ten  days'  rations  left,  and  if  a  thaw  doesn't  come  pret 
soon,  so  that  we  can  get  out  to  the  cow-camp,  we  may  be  n 
pretty  close. 

Shall  put  ourselves  on  half-rations,  anyhow,  so  as  to  1 
sure.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  where  Rena  is ;  I  haven't  se< 
her  for  over  a  week.  Am  not  at  all  alarmed  about  her;  s) 
has  too  much  sense  to  get  snowed  in — more,  it  seems,  th; 
her  master  has. 

December  20. — Situation  unchanged.  Am  glad  that  Jui 
is  here;  he  is  a  veritable  Mexican  MarkTapley.  Thegloor 
ier  matters  look,  the  higher  his  spirits  rise.  He  is  ",go< 
medicine,"  as  the  Indians  say. 

December  2j. — Christmas  Day — time  the  boys  were  to  ha* 
been  back,  but  Heaven  only  knows  where  they  are  !  If  th 
storm  was  as  general  as  it  seems  to  have  been,  and  as  s- 
vere  as  it  was  here,  they  may  be  snowed  in  themselves  sonv 
where  on  the  Sierra  de  Mugeres,  and  in  a  worse  fix,  eve 
than  we  are. 

Juan  was  flying  about  all  the  morning,  bent  on  having 
gorgeous  Christmas  dinner. 

From  some  dark  corner  of  the  mess-bags — or petacoA 
he  calls  them — he  unearthed  a  handful  of  dried  apples,  an 
under  my  directions,  managed  to  make  a  couple  of  very  r 
spectable  dumplings  for  dessert.     Here  is  our  bill  of  fare 

first   course. 
Bean  Soup.     (Last  of  the  beans.) 

SECOND     COURSE. 

Boiled  Bacon. 

THIRD  COURSE. 

Fried   Bacon. 

ENTREES. 

Baked  Potatoes.      (Two — our  last. } 

Hot  Biscuit. 

Corn  Cakes,      (Last  of  the  corn  meal.) 

DESSERT. 

Apple  Dumplings,  with  Sugar. 

CAFE    NOIK. 

Pipes  and  Cigarritos. 

Not  a  banquet  of  Lucullus,  but,  poor  as  it  was,  I  wish  ( 
appetites  had  been  less.  There  are  only  about  ten  pou 
of  flour  and  five  pounds  of  bacon  left. 

January  1. — Snow  as  solid  as  ever  ;  no  signs  of  a  tha 
Bacon  all  gone,  and  only  about  two  pounds  of  flour  left, 
happy  New  Year,  this  !     As  it's  the  fashion  to  "  swear  ofT'fl 
New  Year's,  I  think  I'll  swear  off  from  ever  getting  into  sU 
another  scrape  again  if  I  ever  get  out  of  this  one. 

Juan  is  as  light-hearted  as  ever.  When  1  sink  into 
gloomy  fit,  he  will  snuggle  down  by  me,  pull  my  hands  awa 
from  my  face,  laugh  and  chatter  in  his  funny  broken  Ep| 
lish,  or,  springing  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  snappin 
his  fingers  like  castanets,  dance  the  bolero  till  the  blue  devi 
are  driven  away.  And  yet,  poor  fellow  !  I  heard  him  sol 
bing  as  if  his  heart  would  break,  last  night,  behind  his  cui 
tain,  when  he  thought  I  was  asleep.  Greaser  or  not,  if  w 
pull  through  this  all  right,  he  never  leaves  me  again.  If 
can't  adopt  him  as  my  son,  I  will  as  my  brother,  and  shai 
Uncle  Jim's  money  with  him. 

January  4. —  I  caught  Juan  at  a  very  un-Mcxican  nick  t< 
day.  I  find  that  the  boy  has  been  actually  secreting  aboi 
one-half  of  his  small  allowance,  and,  without  my  knowing  i 
adding  to  mine,  so  that  I  have  been  living,  as  it  were.  on}H 
very  life-blood.  When  I  scolded  him  for  it,  he  broke  dowi 
and  sobbed  out  :  — 

"  But,  senor,  it  is  all  yours ;    I  have  no  right  to  any  of  it! 

Unfortunately,  it  is  too  late  to  help  it,  as  we  have  only  tw 
biscuits  left.  When  they  are  gone,  perhaps  we  can  live  for 
few  days  on  hope  and  coffee,  and  then — — 

January  6. — Am  beginning  to  feel  decidedly  ravenou: 
Hope  and  coffee  may  be  stimulating,  but  they  are  not  ver 
nourishing. 

Juan  still  keeps  up  a  show  of  good  spirits,  though  I  canse 
that  his  cheeks  are  growing  thin,  and  that  he  is  pcrceptibl 
weaker.  Poor  boy!  It  was  a  bad  day  for  him  whenhestrue 
the  dug-out.  No  signs  yet  of  a  thaw.  Have  tried  severs' 
times  during  the  past  week  to  dig  or  burrow  a  way  out,  bu 
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it's  no  use.  We're  cooped  up  here  like  rats  in  a  hole,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  escape.  If  relief  doesn't  come 
soon,   I'm  afraid  we  shall  have  to  turn  Swipes  into  soup, 

thou-h,  poor  fellow!  he's  as  gaunt  as  a  rail.  Visitors  to  the   Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  have  often 

January  £-Thank  God !  thank  God!  thank  God!  The  stopped  to  gaze  at  the  specimens  of  beautiful  glassware  there 
strain  is  over.  Yesterday,  when  I  began  fairly  to  realize  that  to  be  found,  and  have  wondered  if  America  could  produce 
we  were  really  slowly  starving  to  death,  I  heard  a  noise  of!  such  work.  Contrary  to  the  general  opmion  the  answer  is 
voices  in  front  of  the  dug-out,  and,  when  I  staggered  to  the  '  that  this  country  can  and  does,  produce  it.  Brooklyn  has  a 
door  and  opened  it,  there,  blessed  sight!  were  the  boys,  'glass  manufacturer  who  furnishes  all  manner  ot  antique  glass 
They  had  come  up  from  the  lower  country  over  a  week  ago,  |  ">  imdescent  colors,  in  shades,  stained,  and  with  an  inward 
having  found  and  buried  the  bodies  of  Douglass  and  Williams,    "re,  imitating  rub.es,  opals  cats  eyes,  pearls,  and  otherpre 


and,  stopping  at  the  cow-camp,  found  that  it,  too,  had  been 
snowed  in,  and  that  the  cowboys  had  just  succeeded  in  dig- 
ging themselves  out.  Fearing  for  me,  though  hoping  1  had 
provisions  enough  to  pull  me  through — for,  of  course,  they 
knew  nothing  of  Juan — they  had  hurried  to  my  rescue,  and 
for  the  last  four  days  had  been  digging  a  tunnel  up  the  gulch. 
Five  times  had  it  fallen  in  on  them,  and  they  had  to  begin 
anew;  but  they  kept  on,  the  cowboys  working  as  hard  as  any 
of  the  rest.  When  I  saw  them  the  reaction  was  so  great  that 
1  must  have  fainted,  for  the  next  thing  I  knew  1  was  lyi  g  in 
the  snow,  with  my  head  on  John;s  knee. 

"  Hold  still  a  minute,"  said  he;  "the  Judge  has  gone  into 
the  dug-out  after  the  whisky." 

But  I  told  him  I  wanted  food  more  than  whisky,  so  he 
helped  me  to  my  feet,  and  we  entered  the  dug-out.  But  here 
was  a  queer  sight!  Clasped  fast  in  the  Judge's  arms  was 
Juan,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  over  his  face,  while  the 
Judge  was  kissing  his  lips,  his  eyes,  his  hair,  anywhere  he 
could  touch  him,  and  calling  him  all  the  lover-like  names 
that  two  languages  could  supply.  Matters  were  soon  ex- 
plained. Dona  Juana  Quintero  y  Guzman  was  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Ramon  Quintero,  a  rich  miner  and  ranchero  of 
Guaymas  Honda.  The  Judge,  bearing  letters  to  the  doctor, 
had  stopped  at  his  rancho  two  years  ago,  when  down  in 
Mexico  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  and  he  and  Dona  Juana  had 
incontinently  fallen  in  love  with  each  other.  On  making  this 
state  of  affairs  known  to  the  old  Don  he  had  flown  into  a  vio- 
lent passion,  cursed  the  Judge  for  a  maldito  heretico  Ameri- 
cano^ and  packed  oft"  Dona  Juana  to  parts  unknown.  The 
Judge,  unable  to  trace  her,  had  returned  to  the  San  Juan  sor- 
rowing, and  had  finally,  for  the  sake  of  distraction,  joined  our 
party  in  this  trip  to  the  Mogollones.  As  luck — or  Providence 
— would  have  it,  Dona  Juana  had  been  shipped  to  an  aunt  in 
San  Lorenz.  Here  the  poor  girl  was  watched,  and  harassed, 
and  abused,  till  one  can  fancy  the  thrill  of  joy  with  which  she 
one  day,  from  the  balcony,  saw  the  face  of  her  Northern  lover, 
as  he  rode  moodily  along  with  us — for,  poor  fellow !  he  had 
been  pretty  hard  hit. 

Half  crazed  with  love  and  hope,  she  flew  down-stairs,  but, 
meeting  her  aunt  in  the  patio,  was  so  delayed  that  before  she 
could  reach  the  plaza  we  had  disappeared.  Setting  her 
woman's  wits  to  work,  she  managed  to  track  us  till  she  found 
we  had  camped  at  the  dug-out.  "  Love  (especially  Spanish 
love)  will  find  its  way  through  bolts  and  bars";  and  the 
plucky  senorita,  one  dark  night,  stealing  a  suit  of  her  cousin 
Pepe's  clothes,  set  off  to  find  and  join  her  lover. 

Arrived  at  the  dug-out,  her  maiden's  heart  failed  her,  and 
she  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  When  she  found  that  the 
Judge  had  gone,  and  I  was  alone,  her  perplexity  deepened. 
Go  back  she  dare  not ;  imprisonment  for  life  in  a  convent 
cell  would  be  the  lightest  punishment  she  could  hope  for  for 
her  escapade — and  yet,  to  live  alone  with  a  strange  man  for 
many  days!  Still,  I  had  not  seemed  to  penetrate  her  dis- 
guise, and,  if  she  was  careful,  she  might  escape  detection. 
She  would  try  it  for  a  day  or  two,  at  any  rate.  If  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  she  had  her  keen-edged  navaja  with  her ; 
and  death  was  better  than  dishonor. 

But,  again,  her  lover  was  an  American;  therefore  all 
Americans  must  be  noble,  generous,  and  true,  as  he  was. 
She  would  trust  me,  then,  for  was  I  not  her  lover's  compad7-e, 
and,  of  necessity,  ungentil  hambre?  So  the  poor  thing  lived 
on,  day  after  day,  "  between  the  fagot  and  stake,"  ready,  like 


cious  stones,  but  woven  glass  is  made  in  Pittsburg,  of  the 
finest  imaginable  texture.  Said  a  glass  manufacturer,  when 
asked  to  tell  something  about  the  latter  form  of  glass  :  "  The 
first  processes  of  making  woven  glass  are  the  same  as  in 
making  any  kind  of  colored  work.  The  ingredients,  sand, 
coloring,  etc.,  are  mixed  together  and  placed  in  the  furnace  to 
melt.  When  the  mass  has  about  become  fused  into  a  molten 
substance,  the  furnace  is  opened  and  some  of  it  is  taken  out 
by  two  workmen,  who  stretch  it  in  the  factory  until  it  looks 
like  a  red-hot  rope  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  These  ropes  are  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  are 
taken  into  the  spinning-room.  In  the  centre  of  this  room  is 
an  immense  wheel  of  wood,  e'ght  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter. 
The  periphery  is  a  foot  wide,  as  smooth  as  the  glass  itself. 
At  one  side  of  the  wheel  is  a  blow-pipe,  so  arranged  that  the 
blow  is  at  right  angles  with  the  wheel,  and  blowing  hot  air. 
The  bar  of  glass  as  it  comes  into  the  room  is  given  to  the 
operator,  who  holds  it  in  this  blow-pipe,  and  it  melts.  An- 
other workman  takes  a  pair  of  pinchers  and  draws  a  thread 
of  glass  from  the  melting  bar,  and  this  he  winds  about  the 
wheel,  when  the  steam  is  turned  on  and  the  machinery  be- 
gins to  revolve.  The  big  wheel  makes  three  hundred  revolu- 
tions a  minute,  and  draws  a  thread  of  glass  from  the  melting 
bar  continually.  At  first  the  thread  is  thick,  but  it  becomes 
more  and  more  fine  until  the  finest  silk  is  no  more  fragile  or 
gossamer-like.  As  it  becomes  fine  it  loses  its  brittleness,  and 
becomes  more  elastic  and  pliable,  and  gains  in  tensile  strength 
also.  When  a  sufficiently  large  coil  of  thread  has  been  made 
it  is  taken  from  the  wheel  and  bound  up  in  skeins,  and  then 
the  material  is  taken  to  the  weaving-machine.  This  is  ex- 
actly like  a  silk  weaving-machine,  and  the  cloth  comes  out  in 
beautiful  texture  and  color.  The  finer  threads  of  glass  unite 
as  do  threads  of  silk,  and  the  fabric,  when  done,  may  be  of 
any  color.  Combinations  of  color  can  be  used,  and  change- 
able goods  are  more  easily  manufactured  than  in  silk.  A 
state  robe  made  for  a  Hindu  prince,  of  this  material,  was  of 
gold,  silver,  clear,  and  irridescent  glass,  and  when  done  it 
was  like  a  mass  of  minute  precious  stones,  more  marvelously 
beautiful  than  anything  ever  seen  by  me  before." 

A  curious  affair  took  place  about  three  weeks  ago  at  a 
sea-coast  town  in  Lincolnshire.  One  morning  at  half-past 
ten  the  rector  of  the  parish  church,  who  had  received  notice 
that  a  wedding  was  to  be  performed  that  morning,  was  as- 
tonished to  see  a  young  lady  and  gentleman  ride  up  to  the 
porch  on  a  tricycle.  They  dismounted  and  presented  them- 
selves to  him.  Everything,  license  and  all,  being  en  regie, 
the  ceremony  was  gone  through,  after  which,  having  paid 
the  customary  fees,  the  couple  once  more  got  on  their  tri- 
cycle and  rode  away  rejoicing.  This  is,  indeed,  the  latest 
style  of"  carriage  and  pair"  for  a  wedding. 


one  of  his  heroes  conceived  the  most  glowing  fancy  of  some 
;*a  timid  bird,  to  fly  at   the  first  approach   of -danger,  till  the^oung  girl's  face  upon  observation  of  her  back  ;  she  turned. 


snow  came  and  retreat  was  cut  off.  Then,  indeed,  must  her 
secret  be  kept  if  possible  ;  for,  if  she  revealed  it,  and  I 
proved  unworthy,  what  escape  was  there  but  death  ?— *-and, 
after  all,  she  was  so  young  to  die.  All  this,  in  her  pretty 
broken  English,  she  told  us,  leaning  on  her  lover's  .breast. 
Now  that  1  knew  she  was  a  girl — or  woman,  rather — t  won- 
dered how  it  was  possible  I  had  not  seen  it  before/,  But  "we 
are  none  of  us  prophets,  save  after  the  event "  ;  or>  ^s  Buck- 
skin Joe  once  pithily  expressed  it,  "  Our  fore  sight  ain't  ekil 
to  our  hind  sight." 

We  shall  stay  here  for  a  day  or  two  and  rest,  and  then 
push  for  Santa  Fe.  What  will  happen  there  I  can  shrewdly 
guess,  for  an  animated  conversation  in  Spanish  has  just  been 
taking  place  between  the  Judge  and  Dona  Juana — as  I  sup- 
pose I  must  now  call  her — in  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
pleading  earnestly  for  something,  to  which  she  has  at  last 
shyly  assented,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  joyful  look  on  her  face, 
and  the  fervent  kiss  he  has  planted  on  her  lips,  regardless  of 
our  presence.  What  contradictions  we  are  !  As  Juan,  the 
herd-boy,  I  no  more  cared  to  kiss  her  than  I  did  Swipes  ; 
as  Doha  Juana,  I  feel  half  envious  every  time  I  see  the 
Judge  take  a  lover's  privileges.  When  I  could  kiss  her  I 
didn't  want  to  ;  now  I  want  to  I  can't !  Oh,  my  lost  oppor- 
tunities ! 

January  /j. —Arrived  at  "La  Villa  Real  de  Santa  Fe" 
yesterday,  and  the  first  thing  the  Judge  did  was  to  hunt  up 
an  American  milliner  and  a  Protestant  minister.  As  a  result 
of  this  dual  combination,  I  had  the  pleasure  this  morning  of 
assisting  as  the  "father  of  the  bride  "  at  a  ceremony  where 
Juan  the  sheep-boy,  alias  Dona  Juana  Quintero  y  Guzman, 
late   of  Guaymas    Honda,   became  transformed   into    Mrs. 

Judge  R ,  of  Colorado,  and,  as  a  reward  for  my  services, 

and  in  memory  of  our  life  in  the  dug-out,  received  from  the 
bride  her  second  kiss  as  a  married  woman — the  first,  of 
course,  going  to  her  husband.  "  Bless  ye,  my  children,  bless 
ye  !  "  But  wouldn't  I  like  to  see  the  old  Don's  face  when  he 
hears  of  the  marriage  ! — Outing. 


There  are  men  of  experience  who  will  confidently  assert 
that  a  woman  is  lovely  "of  face  though  they  catch  but  a 
glimpse  of  the  figure  from  behind ;  and  they  will  be  right 
nine  times  in  ten.  Such  are  guided  not  by  the  eye  alone, 
but  by  symmetry  of  shape  and  grace  of  movement.  Ugly 
women  have  these  qualifications,  though  as  a  rule  it  would 
be  found  that  their  ugliness  belongs  to  that  class  which  logi- 
cians would  call  "accidental."     Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  tells  how 


to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  I  assume  hir.: 
man,  so  that  his  intuition  deters  him  from  a  mis* 
of  the  phenomena  that  confront  him.  She  flirts,  he  finds; 
she  is  an  adept  in  flirtation,  but  it  is  a  flirtation  "from  the 
teeth  outward,"  to  use  Carlyle's  phrase;  and  he  is  fain  to 
own  to  himself,  like  the  fox-hunting  farmer  who  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  get  drunk  on  claret,  that  he  seems  to  "  get  no 
forrarder."  But  although  the  citadel  of  the  fortress  seem  to 
strangely  impregnable  because  of  the  cool,  alert  self-posses- 
sion of  the  garrison,  I  have  been  told  by  heroic  persons  who 
have  ventured  on  the  escalade  that  if  the  beleaguerer  be  he 
whom  fortune  favors,  it  will  terminate  an  honorable  siege  by 
a  graceful  capitulation.  Human  nature  is  human  nature  all 
the  world  over.  And  there  is  no  greater  error  than  the  prev- 
alent one  among  us,  that  domesticity  is  not  a  leading  virtue 
of  American  married  couples.  That  there  is  too  much  of 
hotel  life  for  American  families  I  concede,  and  I  am  fully 
conscious  of  the  faults  and  evils  of  the  system  ;  but  that  it 
entails  any  impairment  of  the  higher  domestic  virtues  I  have 
failed  to  discover.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  woman  is  de- 
teriorated as  the  companion  and  friend  of  a  man — as  the 
participator  in  his  aspirations,  his  troubles,  his  studies,  his 
higher  life — because  her  conditions  release  her  from  the  duty 
of  devising  the  details  of  a  dinner,  from  the  irritation  of  de- 
moniacal domestics,  from  the  drudgery  of  checking  the  gro- 
cer's pass-book,  and  the  sad  realization  that  all  bakers  are 
liars,  and  mostly  robbers  as  well. 


Many  people  catch  cold  by  leaving  their  windows  entirely 
open  all  night.  It  may  be  warm  when  they  go  to  bed,  but 
very  cold  toward  morning.  A  man  in  Iowa  has  invented  an 
adjustment  that  will  be  affected,  like  a  thermometer,  by  the 
weather,  and  will  cause  the  window  to  rise  or  fall  as  the  night 
grows  hot  or  cold. 


and  proved  to  be  a  mulatto.  This  is  what  we  should  call  an 
"  accident."  The  beauty  nature  designed  was  marred  by  the 
luckless  chance  that  her  skin  and  features  appealed  only  to 
negro  taste.  So  it  is  with  women  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, infinite  as  the  risks  and  combinations  of  human  life. 
The  experienced  person  is  not  deceived  by  inconsistencies 
of  this  kind.  He  brings  knowledge  of  the  world  and  man- 
kind to  bear.  A  woman  who  is  beautiful  can  not  be  igno- 
rant of  the  fact — unless  she  be  stupid.  We  read  of  such 
things  with  pleasure,  as  we  read  of  other  agreeable  prodi- 
gies in  romance.  But  when  a  girl-child  perceives  that  she  is 
welcome,  everywhere,  that  old  people  smile  at  her  approach, 
and  young  men  pay  her  more  attention  than  her  comrades 
get,  she  must  be  duller  than  are  the  majority  of  her  sex  if 
the  suspicion  that  she  is  good-looking  does  not  strike  her. 
In  a  few  months  suspicion  becomes  delicious  certainty. 
Whispers  are  overheard,  glances  caught,  the  mirror  anxiously 
consulted  gives  pleasing  assurance.  Even  if  there  be  no 
servant,  nor  complacent  mother,  nor  good-natured  friend  of 
the  family  to  set  her  doubts  at  rest,  the  warmth  and  the 
frankness  of  boy  lovers  is  proof  enough.  We  do  not  believe 
that  there  ever  was  a  girl  living  in  the  realms  of  the  habita- 
ble globe  who  did  not  know  her  prettiness,  if  pretty  she  was, 
before  reaching  the  age  of  seventeen  ;  but  it  is  sadly  true 
that  many  girls  who  are  not  pretty  fall  into  error  on  the 
point. 

♦- 

A  Southern  paper  says  that  the  finest  antique  furniture  on 
the  continent  is  to  be  found  among  the  old  creole  families  of 
Louisiana,  At  an  auction  in  New  Orleans  a  gentleman  re- 
cently purchased  a  First  Empire  chiffonier  for  two  dollars. 
Sometimes  a  cabinet  of  Louis  XII. 's  time,  Florentine  four- 
teenth century  chairs,  exquisite  inlaid  cabinets  of  Louis  Seize 
and  Louis  Quinze,  may  be  picked  up  for  little  or  nothing. 
Under  the  first  Napoleon  a  great  many  French  families  set- 
tled in  Louisiana  bringing  their  household  goods  with  them. 


There  is  an  attempt  to  revive  in  the  trousseau  of  the  Prin- 
cess Marie  of  Chartres  the  fashions  set  by  her  grandmother, 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  Some  of  the  dresses  are  copied 
from  portraits  of  that  princess  which  were  taken  in  the  hal- 
cyon period  of  her  life.  They  have  the  neatly  plaited  berthe 
which  is  crossed  over  to  the  left  side  in  front,  and  the  long 
stomacher  waist.  Other  dresses  have  a  belt  and  broad  buck- 
les, and  some  low-bodied  ones  are  to  be  worn  with  a  white 
chemisette.  These  can  be  turned  into  morning  dresses  with 
the  adjunction  of  pelerines  crossed  at  the  waist  and  brought 
round  into  a  bow  behind.  Apart  from  what  may  be  called 
the  ancestral  style  of  toilets,  there  will  be  others  in  the  Marie 
Antoinette  and  Anne  of  Austria  styles.  The  princess,  hav- 
ing a  fair  skin  and  a  fresh  country  complexion,  is  able  to 
wear  green.  Some  of  her  walking-dresses  will  be  in  wool- 
ens of  this  color,  very  neatly  made,  and  trimmed  sparingly 
with  velvet  and  narrow  gold  and  silver  braid.  Her  dinner 
and  evening  gala  dresses  are  in  pale  blue  and  pale  pink  of 
various  materials.  There  are  some  of  gauze  shot  with  sil- 
ver, and  threads  of  the  colors  just  named  with  the  flowers  of 
silver.  The  court  dresses  will  be  very  rich.  The  princess 
will  receive  the  share  of  the  jewels,  laces,  and  fans  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  which  the  Duchess  of  Chartres  inherit- 
ed. The  fans  were  executed  by  the  greatest  painters  of 
France,  and  ordered  as  wedding  presents  for  the  duchess  by 
the  Due  d'Orleans  and  Louis  Philippe.  One  must  not  for- 
get the  classical-looking  and  elegantly  simple  dresses  in 
white  nun's  veiling  and  woolen  stuff.  They  are  to  be  worn 
with  a  rose  or  bouquet  of  natural  flowers  in  the  corsage  and 
another  in  the  hair.  Some  of  the  riding  habits  have  cor- 
sages in  the  eighteenth  century  style.  Like  most  of  the 
ladies  of  her  family,  the  princess  is  a  great  equestrienne. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  London  Truth  says :  "  We're 
menaced,  I  hear  it  said,  with  crinoline.  But  I  do  not  fear 
that  wearing  hooped  petticoats  will  ever  again  be  obligator)'. 
Fashion  is  now  anarchical,  and  rapid  locomotion  tends  to  make 
those  who  are  prominent  figures  at  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment favor  what  is  convenient.  A  vast  number  of  frocks  and 
short  gowns  can  be  packed  into  an  ordinary  ladies3  traveling 
trunk.  The  frock  or  gown  requires  very  little  filling  out  with 
underskirts,  and  is  quickly  donned  and  doffed.  This  is  a 
great  advantage  to  beauties,  who  in  summer  rush  from  one 
seaside  race-course  to  another,  and  are  too  busy  finding  out 
what  horses  have  the  best  chances  of  winning  to  be  ■serving: 
as  lay-figures  to  their  modistes  and  femmes  de  chambre. 
Climbing  to  tops  of  mail-coaches  and  tram-cars  is  also  so 
much  more  easy  in  a  short,  clinging  skirt.  The  operation 
would  be  dreadful  from  a  Mrs.  Grundy  point  of  view  were 
crinoline  a  la  mode.  The  excuse  for  the  threatened  revival 
is  that  value  is  not  given  to  the  large  patterns  on  rich  bro- 
caded silks  when  the  skirt  is  not  spread  out  on  hoops.  The 
Princess  Marie  Amelie  tries  to  revive  what  was  modish  when 
her  grandmother,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  was  young,  mar- 
ried, and  unwidowed." 


The  frankness  of  the  American  young  woman  (says  Archi- 
bald Forbes)  has  in  it,  on  the  threshold,  a  certain  bewilder- 
ment and  even  embarrassment  for  the  British  male  person, 
especially  if  his  collars  be  stiffly  starched.  She  has  so  utter 
an  apparent  absence  of  self-consciousness;  her  mental  equi- 
pose  is  so  serenely  stable ;  her  good-fellowship,  if  one  may 
use  the  term,  is  so  natural,  that  he  can  not  see  his  way  easily 


"The  revived  practice  of  closing  letters  with  sealing-wax, 
stamped  with  a  quaint  design,  has  spread  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,"  said  a  New  York  stationer.  "  Fanciful  de- 
signs are  invented  by  manufacturing  jewelers  to  suit  whim- 
sical tastes.  The  fashion  for  diamonds  is  waning,  and  the 
manufacturers  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  return  to  seal 
rings.  Intaglios  are  worn  by  both  women  and  men.  In  the 
stone  is  cut  the  family  crest,  with  a  motto,  if  one  is  to  be  had 
or  can  be  invented.  Frequently  a  young  lady  has  her  initials 
in  her  handwriting  cut  in  the  surface,  not  in  a  monogram, 
but  as  written.  Men  wear  watch-charms  of  gold  in  various 
shapes,  which,  on  touching  a  spring,  disclose  a  stone  seal 
ready  for  stamping  the  softened  wax.  Desk  seals  are  used 
of  less  expensive  materials,  but  of  fantastic  shapes.  Paper 
knives  of  silver,  brass,  copper,  or  nickel,  finished  with  a  seal 
at  the  end  of  the  handle,  are  in  demand.  Fantastic  paper- 
weights of  metal  are  also  fitted  with  seals.  Here  is  one  in 
the  shape  of  a  pig,  with  the  seal  on  the  end  of  his  nose. 
Another  is  a  chicken,  with  the  seal  on  its  foot.  When  a  crest 
or  a  monogram  is  not  desired  for  a  seal,  a  flower — usually  a 
daisy,  a  forget-me-not,  or  a  rose — is  used.  The  art  of  seal- 
ing a  letter  properly  has  to  be  learned.  The  letter  should  be 
laid  face  downward  on  the  writing-desk,  and  a  candle  or  lamp 
at  the  right  hand.  The  wax  should  be  held  above  the  flame, 
but  not  near  enough  to  bum  it.  Burned  wax  makes  the  seal 
brittle,  and  streaks  it  with  black  lines.  It  should  soften  grad- 
ually above  the  flame  until  it  is  about  to  drip;  then  it  should 
be  placed  squarely  on  the  spot  to  be  sealed  and  rubbed  with 
a  circular  movement.  When  the  wax  has  become  cool,  the 
stick  can  be  taken  away.  To  stamp  it,  warm  the  wax  slightly 
by  holding  it  near,  but  not  over,  the  flame  until  it  softens, 
and  then  apply  the  seal  with  a  firm  touch.  The  latest  notion 
is  to  use  perfumed  wax." 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  English  judge  has  recently  decided  tliat  "  there  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  the  recipient."  Theatrical  managers  who  have  plays  sent  to  tiiem  for 
consideration,  and  publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  law,  as  laid  down 
by  Otis  English  Judge,  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  them  without  solicitation.  The  Argonaut 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamp  save 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  those  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  t/tat  we 
are  not  responsible  for  the  preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

"  Othmar,"  a  sequel  to  "  Princess  Napraxine,"  is  Ouida's  new  novel, 
now  in  press. 

It  is  said  that  the  principal  poem  in  Tennyson's  new  book  will  be 
written  in  the  Irish  brogue. 

A  complete  collection  of  the  poems  of  R.  W.  Gilder,  the  editor  of 
the  Century,  will  soon  be  published. 

The  smallest  book  in  the  world  is  half  the  size  of  a  postage-stamp, 
and  is  an  edition  of  the  sacred  book  of  Sikhs,  belonging  to  the  Earl  ol 
Dufferin. 

Keats's  "  Lamia,"  with  illustrative  designs  by  W.  H.  Low,  and  with 
fifty  photo-gravures  from  original  paintings,  is  announced  by  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co. 

Poole's  "  Index  to  Periodical  Literature"  has,  in  the  three  years  since 
it  was  issued,  increased  the  demand  for  periodicals  by  nearly  one  hun- 
dred per  cent. 

A  paper-covered  edition  of  "On  the  Verge,"  by  Philip  Shirley  (An- 
nie Lake  Townsend),  has  just  been  issued.  For  sale  at  all  bookstores; 
price,  50  cents. 

"  John  Bodewin's  Testimony,"  a  novel  of  mining-life,  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Hallock,  author  of  "The  Led-Horse  Claim,"  will  be  a  leading  serial  in 
next  year's  Century. 

"The  Duchess  de  Langlais  "  will  succeed  "PereGoriot"  in  the  Eng- 
lish edition  of  Balzac,  now  in  the  press  of  Roberts  Brothers.  The  trans- 
lator is  a  Baltimore  lady. 

What  professes  to  be  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  taken  during  his  last 
illness,  has  been  preserved  in  an  English  family,  and  will  soon  be  repro- 
duced in  the  Antiquarian  Magazine. 

General  Logan's  forthcoming  book,  "The  Great  Conspiracy;  Its 
Origin  and  History,"  comprises  about  six  hundred  pages  and  will  be 
published  this  month  by  subscription. 

Among  Dentu's  recent  announcements  is  that  of  "  Mr.  Isaacs:  Ro- 
man de  l'lnde  Moderne"— a  translation  of  Marion  Crawford's  first 
novel — with  a  preface  by  Henry  Houssaye. 

"Manon  Lescaut"  has  been  translated  and  printed  as  a  gift  book  for 
George  Routledge  &  Son,  by  M.  Launette,  of  Paris,  The  edition  has 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  illustrations  by  Maurice  Leloir. 

"Fiammetta,"  a  novel  by  W.  W.  Story,  the  sculptor  and  poet,  will 
soon  be  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Mr.  Story's  poems,  in 
two  volumes,  will  be'  brought  out  about  the  same  time  by  the  same  pub- 
lishers. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  now  in  London  a  lady  who  earns  a  livelihood 
by  skillfully  filling  up  worm  holes  in  old  books,  each  leaf  being  separ- 
ately and  patiently  dealt  with,  the  material  being  chewed  or  "  pulped," 
and  pressed  into  the  hole. 

Wide  Awake  announces  six  illustrated  serials  for  the  coming  year— 
"  A  Girl  and  a  Jewel,"  by  Mrs.  Spofford  ;  a  six-months'  story,  the  name 
of  which  is  not  yet  made  known,  by  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  ;  and  two 
stories  each  by  Margaret  Sidney  and  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Talbot. 

General  Adam  Badeau,  the  biographer  of  General  Grant,  has  written 
a  novel  which  will  be  published  before  long  by  the  R.  Worthington  Co. 
The  story  is  of  Cuba,  but  several  scenes  are  laid  in  Washington,  in 
which  well-known  figures  at  the  capital  appear  under  thin  disguises. 

Mr.  Cable  has  written  a  novelette  for  the  Century,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  among  the  Acadians  of  Louisiana.  To  the  same  magazine  he 
will  contribute  a  series  of  papers  on  Creole  slave-song  and  song-dances, 
including  the  songs  of  Voudous  (dealing  with  the  rites  of  negro  serpent- 
worship),  etc.,  which  Mr.  E.  W.  Kemble  will  illustrate. 

A  newspaper  syndicate  in  this  country  is  now  publishing  a  story  by 
Julian  Hawthorne,  called  "Uncle  Bloodstone's  Will."  It  has  been 
running  in  the  San  Franciscan,  among  other  journals,  as  a  new  story, 
with  the  line  at  head  "Copyright  1885."  The  same  story  was  published 
in  the  Springfield  Republican  for  May  25  and  June  1,  1879.  Somebody 
has  been  deceived. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  has  just  published  "A  Complete 
Pronouncing  Medical  Dictionary,"  by  Dr.  Joseph  Thomas,  author  of 
the  system  of  pronunciation  in  Lippincott's  "  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of 
the  World."  It  not  only  embraces  a  definition  of  all  terms  in  medicine 
and  the  allied  sciences,  but  a  great  deal  of  other  information  not  usually 
found  in  similar  works. 

"  Representative  Poems  of  Living  Poets,  American  and  English,  Se- 
lected by  the  Poets  Themselves,"  is  the  exhaustive  title  of  a  large  vol- 
ume now  in  the  press  of  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  The  book  is  edited  by 
Miss  Jeannelte  L.  Gilder,  and  contains  an  introduction  by  Mr.  G.  P. 
Lathrop.  It  will  be  published  simultaneously  in  New  York  and  London. 
No  living  American  or  English  poet  of  note  is  omitted  from  the  collec- 
tion. 

Not  long  ago  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  received  from  a  married 
lady  a  contribution  in  the  shape  of  a  story,  which  they  were  compelled 
to  return.  The  declined  manuscript,  accompanied  by  the  polite  but 
pointed  "regrets"  of  the  firm,  elicited  the  following  reply  by  return 
mail :  "  You  are  a  mean  set.  I  did  think  of  naming  my  baby  'Harper,' 
and  should  have  done  so  if  my  story  had  been  accepted;  but  now  no 
baby  of  mine  will  ever  bear  the  name  of  '  Harper."  You  are  all  a  mean 
set." 

Mr.  Dan  O'Connell,  editor  of  the  Wasp,  is  preparing  the  "Annals  of 
the  Bohemian  Club,"  a  volume  of  some  three  hundred  pages,  which 
will  make  its  appearance  about  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  addition 
to  its  being  an  accurate,  though  gossippy,  history  of  the  Bohemian  Club, 
the  "  Annals  "  will  contain  selections  from  the  many  clever  papers  read 
at  the  various  "  High  Jinks."  Mr.  O'Connell  is  a  charter  member  of 
the  club,  and  from  his  close  association  with  that  body,  from  its  organ- 
ization to  the  present,  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 
While  the  book  is  intended  for  circulation  among  the  members,  its 
literary  value,  as  a  compendium  of  the  choicest  literature  of  the  club, 
will  doubtless  obtain  it  a  sale  beyond  that  circle. 

An  important  work  on  the  history  of  the  stage  is  announced  by  Cas- 
sell &  Co.  It  will  be  called  "Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Slates,  from  the  Days  of  David  Garrick  to  the  Present 
Time."  Brander  Matthews  and  Lawrence  Hutton  are  its  editors,  and 
they  have  secured  the  cooperation  not  only  of  well-known  dramatic  crit- 
ics, but  of  leading  actors  and  actresses  as  well.  Thus  Henry  Irving 
will  write  of  Edmund  Kean,  Edwin  Booth  of  his  father,  Junius  Brutus 
Booth,  Lawrence  Barrett  of  Edwin  Forrest,  W.  J.  Florence  ofSothem. 
Austin  Dobson  will  treat  of  Garrick,  Peg  Woffington,  and  Kitty  Clive ; 
Edward  Eggleslon  of  Louis  Hallam  :  William  Archer  of  Elliston,  Helen 
Faucit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  others; 
Henry  Norman  of  Henry  Irving,  Ellen  Terry,  and  Mary  Anderson; 
Waller  Pollock,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review,  of  Spranger  Barry, 
Henderson,  and  Toole;  H.  C.  Bunner  of  Joseph  Jefferson;  Clinton 
Stuart  of  Clara  Morris ;  Mr.  Hulton  of  George  Frederick  Cooke  and 
others ;  and  Mr.  Matthews  of  the  Kembles  and  others.  The  work 
which  is  to  comprise  over  a  hundred  sketches,  containing  biographical 
data,  anecdotes  and  extracts  from  contemporary  criticism,  will  appear 
in  four  volumes  early  in  the  coming  year. 


"  I  read  a  few  days  ago  in  a  Tory  journal,"  says  Mr.  Labouchere, 
"an  enthusiastic  allusion  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  '  fine  epigram  '  about 
critics  being  '  those  who  have  failed  in  literature  and  art.'  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's novels  are  very  brilliant  and  amusing,  and  often  highly  in- 
structive ;  but  he  was  a  most  audacious  plagiarist,  and  only  very  inno- 
cent or  ignorant  people  will  quote  his  good  things  with  admiration. 
This  very  epigram,  which  occurs  in  '  Lothair,'  is  boldly  gleaned  from 
Walter  Savage  Landor's  '  imaginary  conversation !  hetween  Porson  and 
Southey,  in  which  the  former  says,  'Those  who  have  failed  as  writers 
turn  reviewers.'  One  constantly  finds  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  undis- 
cerning  admirers  are  giving  him  credit  for  inventing  the  phrase  'gon- 
dola of  London  '  for  the  hansom,  but  that  felicitous  idea  was  a  crib  from 
Balzac. " 

The  London  Daily  News  hears  that  the  principal  attraction  of  the 
Christmas  number  of  Harper's  Monthly  will  be  a  series  of  drawings  by 
Du  Maurier,  illustrating  an  article  on  "  London  in  the  Season."  The 
leading  article  will  be  "  The  Nativity  in  Art."  The  letter-press  will  be 
by  Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  and  the  twelve  illustrations  will  consist  of 
reproductions  by  eminent  artists  of  some  of  the  famous  Madonnas  that 
hang  in  the  galleries  of  the  old  world.  The  two  novelists,  William 
Black  and  R.  D.  Blackmore,  furnish  poems,  that  are  to  be  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Abbey  and  Philip  Calderne,  R.  A.  ;  Mr.  Howells  has  a  farce  enti- 
tled ' '  The  Garroters, "  and  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock  (Miss  Murfree)  have  written  stories  for  the  number.  The 
title  of  Miss  Murfree's  is  "  'Way  Down  in  Lonesome  Cove,"  another 
Tennessee  mountain  sketch. 

A  correspondent  writes  us,  making  the  following  hyper-ingenious  sug- 
gestion: "  The  pseudonym  '  Saxe  Holm,' supposed  to  have  been  used 
jointly  by  the  late  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  (H.  H.)  and  Sarah  C.  Woolsey 
(Susan  Coolidge),  was  evidently  derived  from  the  names  of  the  two 
American  poets,  John  G.  Saxe  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes."  Susan 
Coolidge  thus  writes  to  the  New  York  Post  concerning  the  "Saxe 
Holm  "  stories:  "Notawordof  the  'Saxe  Holm  '  series,  either  prose 
or  verse,  was  written  by  me,  nor  am  I  in  the  secret  of  their  authorship. 
I  would  add  that  no  one,  as  it  seems  to  me,  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  H.  H.,  or  who,  either  by  instinct  or  by  trained  perception, 
is  qualified  to  detect  those  subtle  peculiarities  of  literary  style  which  defy 
concealment,  is  likely  to  doubt  that  the  '  Saxe  Holm  '  stories  were  large- 
ly her  work — the  poetry  of  them  altogether  so.  That  some  copartner- 
ship existed  which  made  it  possible  for  her,  when  questioned,  honestly 
to  deny  the  full  responsibility  for  them,  is  doubtless  true  also." 

In  the  August  number  of  Walford's  Antiquarian,  Mr.  C.  P.  John- 
son, the  author  of  "  Hints  to  Collectors  of  Original  Editions  of  the 
Works  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,"  has  an  interesting  paper  on 
Thackeray's  projected  works  which  never  attained  completion.  These 
were  (1),  "The  Whitey-Brown  Paper  Magazine,"  originated  by  Hood's 
collaborator  Reynolds,  and  taken  up  by  "  Ingoldsby  Legends  "  Barham 
and  Thackeray,  who  seems  to  have  written  an  introduction  and  to  have 
made  a  series  of  nine  sketches ;  (2)  "  Sketches  by  Spec";  (3)  "  Dinner 
Reminiscences;  or  the  Young  Gormandizer's  Guide  in  Paris,"  actually 
announced  at  the  end  of  the  "Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon,"  but  never 
published,  although  its  materials  seem  to  have  served  in  the  composition 
of  the /v-tf-St.'?- paper  on  "  Memorials  of  Gormandizing"  ;  (4)  "TheCount 
and  Countess  des  Dragees,"  a  fragmentary  series  of  sketches  ;  and  (5) 
the  "  Life  of  Talleyrand,"  which  was  to  have  been  the  first  of  Chap- 
man and  Hall's  "  Monthly  Series  of  Original  Works  of  Fiction  and  Bi- 
ography." Of  the  "Sketches  by  Spec,"  only  a  single  copy  of  No.  1  has 
been  preserved,  and  this  Mr.  Johnson  has  most  generously  had  repro- 
duced for  lovers  of  Thackeray.  It  is  entitled  "  Britannia  Protecting  the 
Drama,  "and  beneath  the  drawing  is  an  "  Explanation  of  theHallegory," 
written  in  the  choice  speech  of  the  cockney  showman.  It  is  not  one  of 
Thackeray's  best  drawings. 


New  Books. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  "Franklin  Square  Library  "  is  "  A  Strange 
Voyage,"  one  of  W.  Clark  Russell's  best  sea  stories.  It  is  published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  newsdealers ;  price,  20 
cents. 

Miss  Florence  Warden's  latest  story,  "  A  Vagrant  Wife,"  is  like  its 
predecessors,  in  being  highly  sensational,  but  it  lacks  their  power  and 
novelty.  It  is  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by 
James  T.  White  &  Co. ;  price,  25  cents. 

J.  S.  Ogilvie  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  published  the  first  number  of 
a  new  series  of  selections,  "The  Eureka  Collection  of  Recitations  and 
Readings."  The  selections  are  in  prose  and  verse,  and  have  been  made 
with  a  certain  taste  by  Mrs.  Anna  Randall-Diehl.  It  is  for  sale  by  the 
newsdealers  ;  price,  10  cents. 

"Karan  Kringle's  Journal:  Being  Comical  Episodes  in  an  Old 
Maid's  Life,"  is  a  book  written  in  an  alleged  New  England  dialect  by 
"  Miss  Karan  Kringle  (of  Klodsville,  Ohio)."  There  is  a  weak  thread 
ofstory  running  through  the  volume,  but  it  is  so  smothered  in  clumsy 
attempts  at  humor  that  it  loses  all  color  and  interest.  Published  and 
for  sale  by  T.  B,  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia;  price,  $1.50. 

The  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  one  of  the  most  profound  and  eloquent 
of  American  preachers,  has  published,  in  a  convenient  volume  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty-two  pages,  twelve  sermons  directed  against  the  grad- 
ually increasing  skepticism  of  our  times.  It  is  called  "  Philistinism: 
Plain  Words  Concerning  Certain  Forms  of  Modern  Skepticism,"  and  is 
published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft 

During  the  past  three  years  a  number  of  entertaining  sketches  have 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  over  the  initials  "  C.  D." 
These  have  been  collected  and  published  in  the  Putnams'  Travelers'  Se- 
ries with  the  title,  "  By-ways  of  Nature  and  Life,"  and  the  name  of  the 
author,  Clarence  Deming,  appears  on  the  title-page.  Published  by  G 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price, 
50  cents. 

"The  American  Caucus  System,"  by  George  W.  Lawton — a  discus- 
sion, historical,  analytical,  and  descriptive,  of  one  of  the  most  important 
of  our  political  institutions  ;  and  "  The  Science  of  Business,"  by  Rod- 
erick H.  Smith — a  study  of  the  principles  controlling  the  laws  of  ex- 
change— are  the  latest  issues  of  the  "Questions  of  the  Day  Series." 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  bv  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft &  Co. 

■'  Criss-Cross  "  is  the  title  of  an  amusing  little  story  by  Grace  Denio 
Litchfield.  It  is  in  epistolary  form,  the  correspondents  being  Fred- 
die Bogart,  an  American  girl  traveling  in  Europe,  and  Lucy  Renshaw, 
her  friend,  who  lives  on  Staten  Island,  with  an  occasional  letter  from 
the  inevitable  young  man.  There  is  not  much  of  Europe  in  the  story, 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ingenious  love  complications.  Published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

That  indefatigable  writer  of  books  of  travel  for  boys — Colonel  Thomas 
W.  Knox — has  added  another  to  his  list.  It  is  "The  Travels  of  Marco 
Polo,"  and  presents  the  achievements  of  the  great  Venetian  traveler  in 
a  most  interesting  manner.  Colonel  Knox  so  dresses  up  his  hard  truths 
of  history  and  geography,  and  yet  adheres  so  strictly  to  the  facts,  that 
his  books  combine  the  pleasure  of  stories  with  the  instruction  of  text- 
books, and  the  present  is  one  of  his  best  works.  It  is  a  handsome, 
well-printed  volume,  and  is  profusely  illustrated.  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

A  number  of  stories  have  been  pushed  into  a  false  prominence  by  the 
announcement  that  the  author's  name  would  be  kept  secret,  but  "Sid- 
ney Luska."  as  the  author  of  "  As  It  Was  Written  "  calls  himself,  has 
no  need  to  resort  to  such  expedients.  The  book  has  a  power  and  orig- 
inality that  is  truly  refreshing  in  this  time  when  every  one  who  has,  or 
imagines  he  has,  a  story  to  write,  not  only  writes  it  but  finds  a  publisher. 
Its  sub-title  is  "  A  Jewish  Musician's  Story,"  and  it  is  a  story  that  could 
not  be  told  without  both  its  Jewish  and  its  musical  elements.  The  story 
deals  with  a  crime  (the  murder  of  his  betrothed)  by  a  young  Jewish  mu- 
sician, while  under  the  influence  of  his  dead  father's  intense  desire  for 
vengeance  on  the  descendants  of  a  man  who  had  foully  wronged  him. 
The  gradual  development  of  the  story,  the  gradual  unveiling  of  the 
mystery,  are  done  in  a  simple  and  natural  way  that  is  the  height  of  art, 
and  holds  the  reader's  attention  absorbedly  from  the  beginning  to  the 
unexpr>-t,  d  denofiment.  It  is  published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York; 
for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Mr.  George  C.  Miln  is  telling  Colorado  audiences  what  he  knows 
about  acting.     The  lecture  is  a  very  short  one.  —  The  Rambler. 

Queen  Victoria's  private  fortune  is  estimated  at  thirty  millions.  What 
a  lime  she  will  have  entering  the  kingdom. — St.  Joseph  Gazette. 

A  poet  entered  our  sanctum  yesterday  on  tiptoe.  He  went  out  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  it  was  on  the  tip  of  our  toe. —  Yonkers  Statesman. 

The  ears  arc  eyes  to  the  blind,  says  an  observer.  According  to  this 
view,  a  blind  person  must  be  an  ear -sighted  person. — Boston  Courier. 

That  New  York  brass-polisher  who  went  into  the  Sun  office  to  lick 
the  editor  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.—  Boston  Tran- 
script,    t 

Conductor — "  'Nty-'erd  Street  nayxt."  Gentleman  from  Hie  Old 
Country — "  Fwhy  don't  yez  shpake  out  the  sintiments  of  yer  moind?" 
— Bazar. 

"  Was  Rome  founded  by  Romeo?"  inquired  a  pupil  of  the  teacher. 
"  No,  my  son,"  replied  the  wise  man;  "  it  was  Juliet  who  was  found 
dead  by  Romeo."—  Ex. 

A  new  comedy  is  called  "The  Girl  with  a  Tin  Heart."  Nearly  all 
the  girls  have  a  tin  heart  when  a  young  man  comes  around  with  soft- 
solder.  — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Mushroom  hunting  is  the  favorite  diversion  of  King  Humbert  of  Italy 
This  amusement  has  one  great  point  of  superiority  over  fox-hunting— a 
mushroom  can't  run. — Norwich  Bulletin. 

"  I  threw  a  stone   I   know  not  where,"  is  the  first  line  of  a  recenj 
poem.     The  author's  name  is  not  published,  but  there  is  little  doubl 
that  a  woman  wrote  it. — Hartford  Times. 

The  late  Samuel  Forbes,  of  St.  Louis,  is  said  never  to  have  worn  1 
necktie  in  his  life.  It  is  rather  remarkable  how  this  peculiarity  hap 
pened  to  be  noticed  in  St.  Louis. — Puck. 

An  article  in  an  exchange  is  headed  "  Why  a  Count  Shot  Himself.' 
We  haven't  read  the  article,  but  suppose  it  was  because  his  monkey 
died,  or  some  one  stole  his  organ. — Norrisknvn  Herald. 

Appropriate  comment :  Nurse  (meeting  young  and  anxious  husband 
at  the  door) — "  All  is  well,  and  you  are  a  happy  father."  He—"  Whai 
is  it?"     Sluz — "Twins."     He — "Gemini !  " — Boston  Courier. 

An  Eastern  fashion   paper  makes  the  startling  announcement  that 
"  low-necked  dresses  are  to  be  dropped  at  the  opera  next  winter."    This 
may  account  for  the  large  subscription  sale  for  the  coining  opera  season.  fl 
— Inter-Ocean. 

"Are  you  in  favor  of  enlarging  the  curriculum?"  asked  a  rural  school 
director  of  a  farmer  in  his  district.  "  Enlarge  nothing,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman;  "the  building's  big  enough.  What  we  want  is  to  teach 
more  things  to  the  scholars." — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan  is  paid  seven  hundred  dollars  per  week  to  ap- 
pear with  a  minstrel  company,  and  he  forfeits  two  hundred  dollars 
every  night  he  is  drunk.  At  this  rate  the  management  will  make  four- 
teen hundred  dollars  a  week  out  of  Mr.  Sullivan. — Tlie  Rambler. 

Kossuth  says  tbe  two  greatest  men  in  the  world  are  Bismarck  and    I 
the  Emperor  of  Japan.     Kossuth's  knowledge  of  great  men  appears  to 
be  very  limited.     If  he  read   the  American  sporting  papers,  he  would   , 
know  that  the  two  greatest  men  in  the  world  is  John  L.  Sullivan. — A>af™ 
York  Weekly. 

Professor  of  Chemistry — "Suppose  you  were  called  to  a  patient  who 
had  swallowed  a  heavy  dose  of  oxalic  acid,  what  would  you  adminis- 
ter?" Jones  (who  is  preparing  for  the  pulpit,  and  who  only  takes 
chemistry  because  it  is  obligatory) — "  I  would  administer  the  sacra- 
ment."— Ex. 

"  Talk  about  the  vicissitudes  of  life!  I  venture  to  say  that  I  have 
had  more  ups  and  downs  than  any  man  of  my  age  in  the  city. "  ' '  You 
surprise  me.  You  don't  look  more  than  twenty-one."  "  I  know  it,  but 
you  forget  that  I  was  an  elevator  boy  in  a  hotel  for  nearly  five  years." — 
Philadelphia  Call. 

It  was  a  Boston  girl  who,  having  received  a  written  invitation,  out 
West,  to  ride  a  "burro,"  wrote  as  follows:  "I  am  invited  to  ride 
a  '  burro."  "  This  is  a  funny  country.  It  is  almost  as  strange  to  ride  on 
a  bureau  as  it  is  to  spell  it  in  that  way,  but  these  people  are  very  un- 
conventional and  don't  care  much  for  education." — Aferclutni  Traveler^^ 

St.  Louis  Young  Lady—  "  I  called  on  Mrs.  S this  afternoon,  ma 

ma,  and  what  do  you  think  I  saw  on  her  new  ebony  parlor-table 
Motlier — "I  have  no  idea."    St.  Louis  Young  Lady — "A  volume 
Shakespeare's  'Paradise  Lost,'  bound   in   dark  blue.      Think   of   it 
Dark  blue  against  an  ebony  background  !  " — New  York  Times. 

An  individual  applies  to  a  cab  company  for  a  situation.  "Do  yoill 
know  how  to  drive?"  "Yes,  sir."  "  You  know  that  you  must  be  po- 
lite with  all  your  passengers ? "  "  Ah  !  "  "  And  honest?  For  example, 
what  would  you  do  if  you  should  find  in  your  cab  a  pocket-book  conH 
taining  ten  thousand  dollars?"  "  Nothing  at  all;  I  should  live  on  my 
income. " — Figaro, 

A  husband  having  arrayed  himself  elaborately  with  gaiters,  game-bag, 
and  gun,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  dog,  goes  forth  to  hunt,  but  shoots 
nothing.     To  return  empty-handed  to  the  house  being  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  stops  at  the  market  and  buys  a  hare,  which  he  presented  to  his  ■ 
wife.     "  Ah  !  "  said  his  wife,  with  a  sniff,   "  so  you  killed  it.     You  were! 
right.     It  was  high  time." — Ex. 

"  Dear  me,  it  is  raining,  Mrs.  Randall.  You  can't  go  out  in  the  wet 
Won't  you  stay  to  tea?"  "No,  thanks;  I  must  be  going  home." 
"  Well,  anyway,  you  must  wear  my  rubbers."  "  No,  thank  you,  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  it  isn't  raining  much  ;  and,  besides,  I  haven't  any  strings  to 
tie  them  on  with."  After  the  door  was  closed  Mrs.  Hopkins  said  she 
wished  the  mean  old  thing  would  catch  her  death  of  cold. — Chicago 
News. 

Young  Farmer  (just  from  the  country  and  unused  to  city  ways) — 
"Good  gracious,  John,  just  look  at  that  lady  !  Did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing like  it  1  "  City  Friend — "  Which  one  ?  The  one  in  white  satin? 
Oh,  yes  ;  she's  very  charming.  And  what  an  elegant  costume  !  Nearly 
all  the  ladies  seem  to  be  in  full-dress  to-night."  Young  Parmer— "Full 
dress  !  Well.  I  should  say  so  !  Full  to  the  brim  and  running  over."-^ 
Somerville  Journal. 

The  Boston  Advertiser's  report  of  a  recent  lecture  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, delivered  in  the  Old  South  Meeting-house  by  the  Hon.  John  D. 
Long,  contains  the  following:  "He  dissented  from  the  very  generally 
accepted  idea  that  Lincoln's  ancestors  were  obscure  and  socially  inferior 
people.  He  believed  his  lineage  to  have  been  as  worthy  and  as  reputa- 
ble as  the  lineage  of  the  Winthrops,  or  Eliots,  or  other  Massachusetts 
families  of  distinction.  He  traced  Abraham  Lincoln's  ancestry  to  the 
Hingham  family  of  Lincolns,  who  were  contemporaries  with  the  other 
original  settlers  of  New  England.  '  Qnc  might  as  well,'  said  the  lect- 
urer, "speak  patronizingly,  pityingly,  of  the  ancestry  of  the  Lowells  or 
the  Adamses,  as  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  Lincolns  of  the  West- 
ern frontier  lived  under  obscure  and  contracted  social  conditions,  as 
compared  with  the  social  conditions  which  are  now  generally  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  Massachusetts ;  but  this  is  no  proper  standard  of  compar- 
ison.' "  We  always  had  a  sincere  admiration  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  we 
are  glad  to  find  it  entirely  justified  by  the  above  remarks.  They  will 
also  be  highly  gratifying  to  a  large  number  of  respectable  Bostonians, 
who  must  have  felt  that,  whatever  the  sentiment  of  the  country  in  gen- 
eral, something  of  the  kind  was  necessary  to  put  that  great  man  in  a 
proper  altitude  toward  themselves.  If  cx-Govcrnor  Long  will  continue 
his  researches,  we  have  no  doubt  that  nearly  all  our  virtues  will  be  found 
traceable  more  or  less  directly  to  connection  with  some  old  Boston  fam- 
ily. His  remarks  present  a  fine  example  of  the  delicate  line  which  di- 
vides proper  pride  of  descent  from  snobbishness,—  Life, 
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SOCIETY. 

A  Silver  Wedding  at  Piedmont. 

The  picturesque  home  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.  L.  A.  Booth,  on 

Piedmont  Heights,  was  the  scene   of  a   brilliant  gathering 

*  J  ast  Saturday  afternoon,  oil  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
I  jf  their  marriage,  which  occurred  twenty-five  years  ago. 
I  The  affair  had  Been  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  recipi- 
ents with  the  greatest  secrecy,  and  up  to  two  o'clock  in  the 
ifiernoon  Mr.  and  Airs.  Booth  knew  nothing  of  the  inten- 
jon  of  their  friends  to  give  them  a  surprise  silver  wedding. 
Hoth  had  been  detained  from  their  home  for  a  few  hours  by 

1  little  delicate  strategy,  to  allow  time  to  make  proper  pre-  [ 
1  '-orations  for  the  guests.    Upon  returning  they  were  greeted 
with  strains  of  music  and  the  sight  of  house  and  grounds  . 
filled  with  the  smiling  faces  of  their  friends.    The  surprise  was  ■ 
perfect,  so  well  had  everything  been  managed.     The  credit  ! 
ij    of  the  inception  and  execution  of  the  entertainment  is  due  I 
J  to  Mrs.  1.  L.   Requa,  from   whose  handsome  grounds  and  I 
j  lattensive  green-house  the  choicest  flowers  and   vines  were  i 
\  jrullcd  for  the  occasion.     A  handsome  marriage  bell  was  sus- 
'Jiieiided  beneath  the  figures  1869  in  red   and  1885   in  silver  I 
,  ,  lowers,  on   a   back. ground   of  cypress,  wrought  by   Mrs.  I 
HlVhittaker. 

El    During  the  afternoon  the  guests   were  entertained  njtfa   ; 

Blrhoice  music  and  were  served  with  refreshments.     Mrs.  Ed-  ' 

SJjcrton  rendered  one  or   two   of  her    charming  recitations.  | 

The  presents  were  numerous,  choice,  and  appropriate.     To 

*  idd  to  the  surprise  and  pleasure  of  the  recipients,  a  son 
Hiupposed  to  be  a  thousand  miles  away,  and  expected  at 
H^hristtnas,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  entertain- 

?f  nent. 
j  Among  the  guests  present  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
!vcre:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  L.  Requa,  ex-Governor  Newton 
jllooth,  Mrs.  Frances  Edgerton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne, 
'Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  L.  Barker,  Miss  A.  Simpson,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
ll.illiencrantz,  Mi^s  H.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw, 
I"  j  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Sather,  Bishop  Whittaker  of  Nevada,  Mrs.' 
Whittaker,  Mrs.  Eliza  Chester,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry. 
Miss  Maggie  McClure,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Gamble,  Mrs. 
L'aptain  Maury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Craig,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  W.  Wing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Whitney, Mrs.  G. 
tv.  Hume,  Mrs.  Captain  Harron,  Miss  M.  Harron,  Mrs. 
3 en era  I  Reddington,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Grayson,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Liv- 
:rmore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Brayton,  Mrs.  James  Mofhtt, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Abbott,  Mr.  G.  D.  Abbott,  Mr.  Mark 
Requa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Hooker,  Miss  Hooker, 
ilrs.  Mesick,  Miss  M.  Mesick,  Miss  Katie  Beaver,  Miss 
Ethel  Beaver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Janin,  Mrs.  Marshall, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Anthony,  Miss  Emma  Anthony,  Miss  Lizzie 
Miller,  Mrs.  Aiken.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eoericke,  Mrs.  George 
H.  Wheaton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Evarts,  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown, 
\Ir>.  Homer  S.  King,  Mrs.  Harriet  Thornburg,  Mr.  Otto 
Bcndix,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Covert,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Hinckley,  Miss 
Uinnic  Hathaway,  Miss  Lillie  Hathaway,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
rhomas  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Iva  W.  ICerzey,  Miss  Ermie  Poole, 
Miss  G.  Stanford,  Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold,  Mrs.  Paul  Morrill, 
Mrs.  Corning,  Mr^.  Roberts,  Miss  L.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Shel- 
ion,  Miss  Edie  Lilliencrantz,  Mrs.  Bee,  Miss  Louita  Booth, 
HK.  H.  Rice  Smith,  Charles  M.  Davenpoit,  Mrs.  Quade, 
Miss  Amy  Requa,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Buckley,  Tod 
Lilliencrantz,  Mrs.  William  R.  Wheaton,  Mrs.  Catton,  Miss 
kanntt:  Wheaton,  Miss  Charlotte  Wheaton,  Dr.  Thomas, 
Ur.  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Bigelow,  and  many  others. 


The  Younger-Russell  Wedding. 
Si.  Luke's  Church,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  was  filled  with 
fashionable  assemblage,  last  Wednesday  evening,  who 
icre  present  to  witness  the  marriage  of  Miss  Pauline  A. 
Russell  and  Dr.  Edward  A.  Younger.  The  contracting 
larties  are  well  known  in  society  circles,  the  bride  being  the 
laughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A  Russell,  and  the  groom 
leing  the  brotherof  Dr.  Alexander  Younger.  Soonafterthe 
line  set  for  the  ceremony,  the  organ  pealed  forth  the  notes 
if  the  wedding  march,  and  the  bridal  party  entered  the 
hurch.  First  came  the  bridesmaids  and  the  groomsmen,  in 
he  following  order:  Miss  Alice  Mau  and  Mr.  Philip  Woos- 
er.  Miss  Tulita  Z.  Wilcox  and  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Orenia,  Miss 
'ean  Russell  and  Mr.  Oscar  Herold.  Then  came  thegroom 
md  the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  John  A.  Russell,  who  were 
ollowed  by  the  bride  and  her  father. 

The  bride  looked  charming  in  an  elegant  costume  of  white 
3uchcsse  satin,  with  a  long  court  train.  The  front  of  the 
Iress  was  of  brocaded  white  uncut  velvet,  finished  with  a  V 
if  narrow  satin  plaitings.  The  train  was  made  plain,  being 
luffed  at  the  waist.  The  corsage  was  cut  square,  with  a 
Marie  Antoinette  collar,  and  was  trimmed  with  point  lace. 
\  long  veil  of  white  tulle  was  confined  to  the  high  coiffure, 
;nd  fell  in  graceful  folds  over  the  the  train.  She  carried  a 
land  bouquet  of  fragrant  orange-blossoms. 

The  bridesmaids — a  trio  of  remarkably  pretty  young  la- 
lies — were  attired  as  fallows: 

Miss  Alice  Mau — A  Nile  green  surah  satin  skirt,  trimmed 
vith  fan  plaitings  on  one  side,  and  shell  plaitings  on  the 
>ther,  and  finished  with  narrow  bows.  The  bodice  was  of 
jlivc  green  velvet,  cut  a  la  Pompadour  back  and  front,  with 
'.hort  sleeves,  and  finished  with  Nile  green  illusion.  Hand 
^utt  of  Duchesse  de  Brabant  roses. 

iss  Tulita  Z.  Wilcox — A  light  pink  surah  satin  skirt, 
med  with  fan  plaitings  on  one  side,  and  shell  plaitings 
ie  other.  The  bodice  was  of  ruby  velvet,  cut  a  la  Pom- 
mr  back  and  front,  with  short  sleeves.     Hand  bouquet 

France  roses. 
is>  jean  Russell  —A  lavender  surah  satin  skirt  trimmed 
cith  fan  plaitings  on  oue  side  and  shell  plaitings  on  the 
ither.  The  bodice  was  of  royal  purple  velvet,  cut  a  la 
'ompadour  back  and  front,  with  short  sleeves.  Hand  bou- 
[Uet  of  heliotropes. 

Mr>.  John  A.  Russell  was  attired  in  an  elegant  costume 
■  f  pearl-colored  satin,  trimmed  with  moonlight-on-the-lake 
ttads.  The  court  train  was  of  black  and  pearl  satin  bro- 
ade  with  shell  trimmings.  The  corsage  was  cut  in  heart- 
hape,  and  trimmed  with  point  d'Alen^on  lace.  Ornaments 
liamonds. 

When  the  wedding  party  reached  the  chancel,  the  Rev. 
L  Douglass  Miller  advanced  and  performed  the  marriage 
eremony.  After  the  knot  was  tied  the  party  repaired  to 
he  residence  of  Mr.  John  A,  Russell,  6^o  McAllister  Street, 
idierc  a  reception  was  held.  Their  relatives  and  most  inti- 
nate  friends  followed  soon  after  and  extended  their  con- 
;ratulatious  to  the  young  couple. 

The  parlors  were  canvased  for  dancing,  and  were  most 
■eautifully  adorned  with  flowers.  Streamers  of  smilax  were 
rimmed  about  the  chandeliers  and  pictures,  and  with  grace- 
ul  traceries  encircled  the  corinthian  columns  at  either  side 
if  the  room.  On  the  marble  mantel  and  the  piano,  in  the 
iay  windows  and  in  every  available  place,  there  were  ar- 
anged  emblematical  designs.  Horseshoes  enclosing  homs- 
if  plentj,  true  lovers'  knots,  hearts,  butterflies,  bells,  and 
;lobes  fashioned  exquisitely  of  the  rarest  roses  and  exotics, 
ixhaled  their  fragrance  through  the  rooms  and  filled  them 
vitii  their  delicious  odor.  Dancing  was  soon  commenced, 
wd,  to  the  music  of  Ballenberg  and  Yanke,  was  continued 
totil  eleven  o'clock,  when  supper  was  announced.  It  was 
erved  in  the  dining-room  on  the  lower  floor.  After  supper 
ing  was  resumed  and  continued  until  the  early  morning 
A  large  number  of  extremely  elegant  presents  were 
imposing  everything  useful  and  ornamental,  besides 
beautiful  floral  pieces  from  friends  here  and  in  the 
;try. 

ong  those  present  at  the  reception  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  Russell,  Mr.  John  A.  Russell  Jr.,  Miss  Jean  Rus- 
Miss  Ada  Russell,  Dr.  Alexander  Younger,  Dr.  Will- 
—  Younger,  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Miss  Bessie  Younger, 
ion.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bryant,  Miss  R.  L.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Cap- 
Wilcox,  Miss  Mamie  Wilcox,  Miss  Fannie  Wilcox,  Miss 
Wilcox,  Miss  Tot  Cutter,  Miss  Jennie  Hopkins,  Miss 
ie  Torbert,  Miss  Sheda  Torbert,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Torbert, 
Otelia  Mau,  Miss  Alice  Mau,  Miss  Georgie  Clark, 
T.  Bandmann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D  aly,  Mrs.  Cut- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shatter,  Mrs.  Arnold,  Mr.Alfred  Willcox, 
John  N.  Featherston,  Mr.  Lindsley  G.  Bingham,  Mr. 
)scar  Herold,  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Orenia,  Mr.  Philip  Wooster, 
•Ir.  Rudolph  Herold,  Mr.  George  H.  Redding,  Mr.  Wil 
•'.  Mau,  Mr.  Frank  D.  Willey,  Mr.  Edward  Burgin,  Mr. 
U.  Bonnell,  Mr.  Charle=  Bandmann,  Mr.  Landsberger,  Mr. 
Jillen,  Mr.  Davis,  and  many  others. 


The  Charity  Soiree  Musicale. 

The  commodious  residence  of  Mrs.   John  F.  Merrill  was 

1  hrown  open  last  Thursday  evening  for  a  soiree  mitsicalc  for 

he  benefit  of  the  Building  Fund  of  the  Children's  Hospital. 

'  \t  an  early  hour  the  house  was  fairly  besieged  by  the  many 

!  vho  had  purchased  tickets,  and  the  stream  of  visitors  in- 


creased so  that  by  nine  o'clock  every  square  foot  in  every 
apartment  was  occupied.  One  of  the  parlors  was  used  as  a 
flower  booth,  where  corsage  bouquets  and  boutonnieres  were 
sold,  while  in  the  back  parlor  the  musicale  was  held.  Ice- 
cream and  refreshments  were  served  on  the  lower  floor.  A 
very  attractive  programe  of  twelve  numbers  followed, -among 
the  executants  being  Miss  Addie  Mariel,  Miss  Blair,  Miss 
Carmelita  Ferrer,  Miss  Louise  Elliot,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Jungen, 
Miss  Jenny  Beasy,  Miss  Mary  Hill,  Miss  Sophia  Wolf,  Mr. 
C.  S.  Walton,   Mr.  C.  A.  Howland,  Mr.   F.  F.  Stone,  Mr. 

C.  B.  Stone,  Signor  Santiago  Arrillaga,  Signor  Enrico 
Campobello,  Mr.  A.  Locher,  Master  Richard  Ferrer,  Signor 
Manuel  Y.  Ferrer,  Professor  Charles  Goffrie,  Mr.  John  Hill, 
Mr.  Edward  Lada,  and  Mr.  Henry  C.  Merrill. 

After  the  musicale  dancing  was  indulged  in,  and  those 
who  remained  passed  the  balance  of  the  evening  very  enjoy- 
ably.  It  was  thought  that  over  two  thousand  dollars  were 
realized. 

Among  the  many  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F, 
Merrill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Holbrook,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ira  P.  Rankin,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  R.  Porter  Ashe,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  O.  F.  Willey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Shreve, 
General  and  Mrs.  Walter  Tumbull,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher. 
Ames,  Miss  Alice  Mau,  Miss  Otelia  Mau,  Miss  Jennie 
Hopkins,  Miss  Jennie  Martell,  Miss  Addie  Martell,  Mrs. 
Frank  B.  Reynolds,  -Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor,  MLvs  Tay- 
lor, Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Bunker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Selfridge,  Miss  Ailene  Ivers,  Miss  Fannie  Crocker,  Miss 
Bessie  Shreve,  Miss  Nellie  Stetson,  Miss  Sallie  Stetson, 
Miss  Daisy  Paige,  Miss  Bertha  Fuller,  Miss  Julia  Judd, 
Miss  Emily  Kirketerps,  Miss  Mabelle  Taylor.  Miss  Maggie 
Bucknall,  Miss  Jeannette  Reynolds,  Muss  Mabel  Pacheco, 
Miss  Nellie  Joliffe,  Miss  Ella  Jennings,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boye- 
son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  de  la  Montanya,  Miss  Jennie  de 
la  Montanya.  .Miss  May  Miller.  Miss  Matie  Peters,  Miss 
Georgie  Taber,  Miss  May  Bruner,  Miss  Jennie  Bruner, 
Miss  Matiie  Gibbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Hopkins,  Miss 
Etta  Tracy,  Miss  Georgie  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
H.  Roe,  Miss  Mamie  Deane,  Miss  Mollie  Stege, 
Miss  Fannie  Johnson,  Miss  Effie  Johnson,  Miss  Lottie  Dut- 
ton,  Mr.  and"  Mrs.  G.  P.  Ayers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft, Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Wright,  Miss  Carolan,  Miss  Eldridge,  Mr.  John  N.  Feath- 
erston, Mr.  Albert  Stetson,  Mr.  Ricardo   Pinto,  Mr.  Frank 

D.  Willey,  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  Captain  Eldridge.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Painter,  Mr.  Will  F.  Mau,  Mr.  Frank  Carolan,  Mr. 
Arthur  Phelps,  Mr.  Cottringham,  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker, 
Mr.  Walter  F.  Dean,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  Colonel  W.  R. 
Smedberg,  Mr.  Frank  Unger,  Mr.  Alexander  Badlam,  Mr. 
M.  H.  de  Young,  Dr.  Regensberger.  Mr.  Frank  Swain,  Mr. 
Thomas  Darling,  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Dargie,  Mr.  Lindsley  G. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Richard  Ivers,  Mr.  Harry  Holbrook,  Mr. 
James  Dunphy,  Mr.  Montgomery  Fletcher,  Mr.  Edward 
Slawson,  Mr.  Ferd.  Peterson,  Mr.  Bert  Morrow,  Mr.  An- 
drew Jackson,  Mr.  Charles  Jackson,  Colonel  J.  H.  Tobin, 
and  others, 


A  Surprise  to  Dr.  Burgess. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  events  of  the  week  was  a  birth- 
day surprise  party  given  to  Dr.  O.  O.  Burgess,  at  his  resi- 
dence, 32^  Geary  Street,  last  night.  About  thirty  of  his 
intimate  friends  visited  the  house  a  little  aiter  eight  o'clock, 
and  so  completely  surprised  the  genial  doctor  that  it  took 
him  some  time  to  recover.  After  some  pleasant  social  con- 
verse, music,  singing,  and  dancing  were  indulged  in  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all.  The  doctor  was  the  recipient  of  a  num- 
ber of  elegant  presents.  Among  those  present  were  Mrs. 
Theresa  Fair,  Miss  Tessie  Fair.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con.  O'Con- 
nor, the  Misses  Maud  and  Lillie  O'Connor,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Volney  Spalding,  Mr.  John  N.  Featherston,  Mr.  J.  N.  H. 
Irwin,  Mr.  Schofield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  King,  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Edgerton.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Torbert,  Misses  Mollie  and  Sheda 
Torbert,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  Miss  Belle  Smith,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  B.  N.  Frank,  Mr.  and  Airs.  W.  B.  Bancroft,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fisher  Ames,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Philip 
Caduc,  Misses  Cora  and  Flora  Caduc,  and  others. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  John  Parrott,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Payson,  and  Mr 
Tiburcio  Parrott  have  been  spending  some  days  at  Monterey. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones,  Miss  Myrtie  Jones,  Roy 
Jones,  and  Miss  Bessie  Gorham  returned  to  the  Palace  Ho- 
tel last  Sunday,  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Edgar  Mills  and  daughter,  of  Menlo  Park,  will  leave 
soon  for  the  East. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  returned  from  New  York  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Stewart  arrived  here  yesterday  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  will  pass  the  winter  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Wallace  has  returned  from  her  ranch, 
near  VUalia,  after  a  pleasant  sojourn  there  during  the  past 
six  months. 

Miss  Tot  Cutter  came  to  the  city  on  Tuesday,  and  will 
return  to  the  Rancho  los  Medanos  to-day,  where  she  will 
remain  until  December. 

Mrs.  George  Hearst  went  to  Boston  on  Monday.  She 
will  remain  there  until  her  son  graduates  from  college,  after 
which  she  will  reside  in  this  city. 

Mr,  Christian  Froelich  Jr.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Brooks,  Miss 
Brooks,  and  Mr.  A-  A.  Watkins  went  to  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs  last  Saturday,  to  remain  a  few  days. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Marshall  returned  to  San  Diego 
last  Saturday,  after  a  few  days'  sojourn  here. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Sharon  came  down  from  Virginia  City  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mrs.  Stanley  and  Miss  Garber  will  return  from  the  Napa 
Springs  about  November  1st. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Glenwood, 
Los  Angeles  County. 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Williams  Jr.  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Frank 
Johnson. 

General  J.  F.  Houghton  is  in  New  York  city  on  a  visit. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Metcalfe  have  been  sojourning  at  the 
Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Dolph,  and  Miss  Agnes  Dolph,  of  Ore- 
gon, will  occupy  a  house  during  the  winter  on  Lafayette 
Square,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Miss  Agnes  recently  gradu- 
ated from  a  New  York  seminary,  and  will  make  her  deout 
in  society  this  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  were  at  Del  Monte  last 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bancroft,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  is  here,  on  a 
brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  J.  Brittan,  of  Redwood  City,  were  vis- 
iting friends  here  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hastings  came  down  from  Lakeport 
on  Saturday,  and  passed  several  days  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  N.  Shepard  and  daughter  have  been  at  the 
Napa  Soda  Springs  during  the  past  fortnight. 

Captain  Samuel  Blair  returned  from  Europe  on  Monday, 
after  an  absence  of  nine  months.  He  hxs  been  visiting  his 
wife  and  daughter,  who  will  remain  in  Paris  one  year  more, 
during  which  time  Miss  Blanche  will  finish  her  education, 
and  both  ladies  will  return  to  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Bender  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Preble,  of  Carson 
City,  have  been  at  the  Grand  Hotel  for  several  days  this 
week. 

Mr.  Drury  Melone  left  Oak  Knoll  on  Monday,  for  a  brief 
visit  to  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Lyon,  of  Sacramento,  were  in 
the  city  on  Monday. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Thompson  and  Miss  Dixie 
Thompson  returned  from  Los  Angeles  on  Monday, 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  returned  from  Salinas 
City  last  Saturday. 

Mrs.  Toland  and  Mrs.  Earl  will  remain  at  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs  most  of  this  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Yerrington,  Miss  Yerrington,  and 
Mrs.  Hume  Yerrington,  of  Carson  City,  have  been  guests  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  since  Monday. 

Mr.  Jesse  D.  Carr,  of  Salinas,  came  to  the  city  last  Sun- 
day, and  has  been  stopping  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  ol  Sacramento,  was  in  the  city  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  William  Friese  have  been  sojourning  at 
Monterey.  . 

Miss  Maid  Estee  has  been  visiting  Miss  Jessie  Dayton  of 
Oakland- 
Miss  Fannie  Danforth  and  Mr.  Edward  P.  Danforth  ar- 
rived home  yesterday,  after  an  extended  trip  to  the_East. 


Miss  Lizzie  Page  and  Mr.  Arthur  Page  have  returned  to 
Ross  Valley,  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  Miss  Florence  Ather- 
ton,  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Hitchcock  and  Mrs.  Lillie  M.  Coit  came  down 
from  Larksmead  on  Monday,  for  a  short  sojourn  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel. 

Mr.  Lewis  Gilson  has  returned  from  Southern  California. 

Miss  Jean  Russell  accompanies  Miss  Tot  Cutter  to  the 
Rancho  los  Medanos  to-day,  on  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Carrol!  Cook  went  to  Los  Angeles  yesterday,  to  re- 
main a  few  days. 

Mr.  Crittenden  Thornton  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Sacramento 
early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  0.  Newhall  went  to  Los  Angeles  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Henry  Janin  have  been  passing  a  week  at 
Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Keyes  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Chicago. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy 
Hopkins,  and  Major  J.  L.  Rathbone  were  recent  guests  at 
Del  Monte. 

Among  the  many'  who  passed  Saturday  and  Sunday  at 
Monterey  were  Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  John  R. 
Jarboe,  Mr.  Chauneey  R.  Winslow,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  Mr. 
Will   H.  Crocker,  and  Mr.  Jerome  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmicdell  and  Miss  Nettie  Schmiedell  have 
not  gone  East. 

Miss  Julia  Judd,  of  Honolulu,  is  making  a  pleasant  visit 
to  friends  in  this  city. 

Miss  Annie  Bliss  is  now  convalescent,  after  her  recent 
severe  illness. 

Mr.  Con  O'Connor  has  been  visiting  Sacramento  during 
the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Sachs  and  family,  who  have  been 
in  the  East  and  Europe  during  the  past  three  years,  relumed 
to  this  city  yesterday,  and  will  pass  the  winter  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  Arthur  Painter  returned  on  Monday  from  a  long  visit 
to  his  brother,  in  Lake  County. 

Mr.  Walter  Painter  came  down  from  his  ranch  in  Lake 
County  on  Thursday,  on  a  brief  trip. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Younger  left  the  city  on  Thurs- 
day for  an  extended  visit  at  the  Geysers  and  Lake  Tahoe, 
and  may  possibly  visit  Salt  Lake  City  before  they  return. 

Mr.  Francis  G.  Newlands  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  on  a 
business  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Gregory,  of  Sacramento,  passed 
a  couple  of  days  at  the  Grand  Hotel  this  week.* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  N.  Walter  and  family  returned  from  the 
country  on  Thursday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the 
season. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  members  of  the  Olympic  Club,  under  the  new  regime, 
will  give  a  full-dress  ball  at  the  club-rooms  on  Thursday 
evening,  November  19th. 

Mr.  William  T.  Coleman  is  having  a  country  residence 
erected  near  Mount  Shasta. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  have  issued  invitations  to 
a  ball,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Bella  Vista,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  October  27th. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Lieutenant  David  A.  Hall,  U.  S.  R.  M.,  returned  from 
his  northern  trip  on  Tuesday,  and  is  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Auzal,  U.  S.  N.,  was  aguest  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel  this  week. 

Commander  Louis  Kempff,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Mare  Island  Yard  and  ordered  to  command  the 
Adams  on  the  20th  instant. 

The  Adams  will  be  commissioned  at  the  Mare  Island 
Yard  on  the  20th  instant.  The  following  named  officers 
have  been  ordered  to  her:  Lieutenant-Commander,  J.  E. 
Noel;  Lieutenants,  Walton  Goodwin,  Alex.  McCrackin,  J. 
D.  J.  Kelly,  J.  F.  Parker,  and  E.  D.  Bostick;  Ensign, 
George  F.  Ormsby;  Paymaster,  D.  P.  Wight;  Surgeon, 
William  A.  Corwin;  Assistant  Surgeon,  A  G.Cabell;  Chief 
Engineer,  E.  J.  Whitaker;  Assistant  Engineer,  N.  H.  Lam- 
bin  ;  Second  Lieutenant,  J.  G.  McWhorter,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

Major  C.  A  Earnest,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Angel  Island,  was  at 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 


"COUNT"  ZACHAROFF'S  WIVES. 
The  Extraordinary  Career  of  an  Adventurer. 

From  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  September  23. 

The  details  of  a  remarkable  case  of  alleged  big- 
amous marriage  of  a  pretended  prince  with  an  Amer- 
ican heiress,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom from  New  York  to  Rotterdam,  where  they 
were  discovered  only  last  week,  are  so  replete  with 
sensational  incident  that  they  read  more  like  the  im- 
aginative story  of  a  three-volume  novel  than  episodes 
of  real  life. 

A  few  years  ago  there  suddenly  appeared  in  the  city 
of  Bristol  a  young  man  of  handsome  features,  an  ac- 
complished linguist,  and  apparently  a  polished  man 
of  the  world.  He  described  himself  as  the  Prince 
Zaeharias  Basilius  ZacharofF  Gortschakoff,  Garde 
Imperiale,  aide-de-camp  de  sa  majesty  l'Empereur; 
and,  though  a  prince,  he  was  so  affable  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people  that  he  became  very  popu- 
lar in  many  circles,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  w  in- 
ning the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  a  highly  respectable 
Bristol  tradesman.  "The  Prince's"  wedding  tour 
was,  unfortunately,  interrupted  by  his  arrest  in  Bel- 
gium on  a  charge  of  fraud  in  relation  to  foreign 
bonds,  and  he  was  brought  back  to  England  under 
the  extradition  treaty,  and  charged  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  with  misappropriating  securities  to  the  value 
of  one  thousand  pounds  from  the  safe  of  a  M.  Heph- 
istides,  of  Constantinople.  In  the  course  of  this 
prosecution,  it  was  alleged  that  "the  Prince"  had 
some  time  before  the  fraud  planted  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting Greek  an  iron  safe,  of  which  he  himself  re- 
tained a  duplicate  key,  and  by  means  of  which, 
some  two  years  afterward,  he  succeeded  in  possessing 
himself  of  the  bonds. 

The  next  heard  of  "  the  Prince  "  was  as  plaintiff  in 
an  action  tried  in  the  Bristol  Tolzey  Court  in  October, 
1874,  in  which  he  sought  to  recover  damages  from 
his  father-in-law  and  Alfred  Brimble,  a  constable  of 
the  Bristol  police  force,  for  false  imprisonment  under 
somewhat  extraordinary  circumstances.  It  appeared 
that  his  wife,  having  refused  to  live  with  him  any 
longer,  was  residing  with  her  father  at  Bristol,  and 
"  the  Prince,"  by  way  of  asserting  his  marital  author- 
ity, was  in  the  habit  of  knocking  violently  at  the  fa- 
ther's door  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  neighborhood.  This  conduct  be- 
coming altogether  unbearable,  "the  Prince"  was 
given  into  custody,  and  hence  the  action.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Tolzey  Court  were  chiefly  interesting 
for  the  severe  cross-examination  as  to  his  antecedents 
to  which  he  was  subjected  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Norris,  the 
learned  counsel  who  appeared  for  the  defendants,  and 
now  one  of  her  majesty's  judges  in  India.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  Brimble,  and  for 
a  farthing  damages  only  against  the  father-in-law, 
and  the  recorder  refused  to  certify  for  costs. 

After  this  action  "the  Prince"  appears  to  have 
sought  solace  in  foreign  travel,  and  from  time  to  time 
he  was  heard  of  at  Cyprus,  Constantinople,  and  event- 
ually a  report  reached  Bristol  that  he  had  been  shot 
by  the  Civil  Guard  while  escaping  from  a  prison  in 
Persia.  He  was  regarded,  though  not  mourned,  as 
dead ;  but  about  the  middle  of  last  month  a  gentle- 
man, whom  wc  will  designate  as  Mr.    P .    now 

resident  in  Philadelphia  but  formerly  a  resident  of 
Bristol  and  an   intimate  friend  of  the  pseudo  prince, 


observed  in  the  New  York  Herald  tin:  fo 
nouncement  of  marriage : 

Zachakoff-Billings. — At  Hotel  Madison,  Augu 
by   the    Rev,  J.  Stanly  d'Orsay,    Zaeharias   Zacharoff  to 
Jeannie  Frances  Billings. 

The  name  of  the  bridegroom  revived  old  reminis- 
cences of  his  former  friend,  "the  Prince,"  whose 
bones  he  had  supposed  were  bleaching  on  the  wilds 
of  Persia.  In  making  inquiries,  he  found  that  his 
surmises  were  correct,  that  Zaeharias  Zacharoff,  who 
now  describes  himself  as  a  count,  was  no  other  than 
his  whilom  associate,  "  the  Pnnce."  He  also  learned 
that  he  had  obtained  an  entree  into  the  best  of  New 
York  society,  and,  with  a  cheerful  disregard  of  the 
laws  of  bigamy,  had  contracted  a  mesalliance  with 
an  American  heiress  possessed  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  her  own  right  and  large  ex- 
pectations from  her  mother.     Mr.  P at  once  put 

himself  into  communication  with  the  lady's  friends, 
and  although  "  the  Prince  "  assumed  an  air  of  indig- 
nation, and  professed  ignorance  of  all  his  old  associ- 
ations with  Bristol,  and  asserted  that  his  accuser  was 
mad,  and  that  there  must  be  a  great  mistake  some- 
where* he  ultimately  submitted  to  an  arrangement 
whereby,  although  he  had  gone  through  the  ceremony 
of  marriage,  he  agreed  to  live  apart  from  his  wife 
until  he  could  furnish  to  the  lady's  family  satisfactory 
proofs  of  his  bonajides  and  of  his  claim  to  the  title  of 
count,  and  to  the  estates  of  which  he  claimed  to  be 
possessed.  By  some  means,  however,  he  succeeded 
in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  lady's  friends,  and, 
having  won  the  confidence  of  the  bride,  he  induced 
her  surreptitiously  to  leave  her  home  and  take  pas- 
sage on  board  a  steamer  for  Rotterdam. 

The  flight  of  the  couple  aroused  the  worst  suspi- 
cions of  the  lady's  friends,  who  at  once  entrusted  Mr. 
P with  the  task  of  following  the  fugitives,  obtain- 
ing proofs  of  "the  Prince's  "  treachery,  and  forcing 

him  to  surrender  the  lady  to  her  mother.     Mr.  P , 

after  consultation  with  the  firm  of  Messrs  Crowe  & 
Jenks,  solicitors,  of  New  York,  started  with  Mr.  Jenks 
on  this  somewhat  formidable  commission,  which  they 
carried  out  with  promptitude  and  energy,  and  which 
resulted  in  unqualified  success.  Leaving  New  York 
in  the  Servia  two  days  later  than  the  fugitives,  they, 
on  arrival  at  Liverpool,  wired  to  Mr.  Benson,  solicitor, 
of  Bristol,  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  "the 
Prince's"  first  wife.  Following  their  telegram  in  a 
few  hours,  ihey,  with  Mr.  Benson's  prompt  assist- 
ance, soon  accumulated  abundant  proof  of  "  the 
Prince's "  perfidy.  Mr.  Benson  had  acted  for  the 
first  wife's  family  in  the  action  already  mentioned, 
and  thus,  having  a  close  knowledge  of  "  the  Prince's" 
antecedents,  he  was  in  possession  of  such  information 
which  soon  led  to  the  finding  of  the  first  wife  in  Lon- 
don.    From  photographs  in  possession  of  Mr.  P , 

the  Bristol  detectives  fully  identified  the  Bristol  prince 
with  the  American  count ;  but  there  was  no  lime  to 

be  lost,  and  on  Wednesday  last  Mr.   P and  his 

American  lawyer  crossed  to  Rotterdam,  accompanied 
by  the  first  wife  and  her  brother,  Detective- Inspector 
Short,  and  the  necessary  statutory  declarations  and 
photographs,  one  of  the  latter  being  a  portrait  of  "the 
Prince"  and  his  first  wile.  Arriving  at  Rotterdam 
they  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  that  they  had  anti- 
cipated the  arrival  of  "  the  Prince's  "  steamer,  which 
was  not  due  until  Saturday.  In  the  meantime  they 
laid  the  facts  before  the  American  Consul,  and  se- 
cured his  cooperation.  As  soon  as  the  steamer  arrived 
Miss  Billings  received  a  polite  message  from  the  con-  ' 
sul  requesting  her  attendance  at  his  chambers,  where 
shortly  afterward  the  unsuspecting  "  Prince  "  and  his 
bride  presented  themselves.  After  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  with  the  consul  on  general  topics,  the 
fugitive  couple,  who  had  taken  the  name  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Schwar,  were  astounded  to  see  Mr.  P and 

Mr.  Jenks  enter  the  room.  "The  Prince,"  equal  to 
the  occasion,  cried  out,  in  broken  English:  "That 
horrid  man  again!  Take  him  away;  he  is  mad." 
But  he  soon  became  aware  that  there  was  method  in 
his  madness  when  "the  Prince's"  wife  No.  1  ap- 
peared from  an  inner  door,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
her  brother,  followed  by  Detective-Inspector  Short. 
Words  would  fail  to  describe  the  astonishment  and 
dismay  exhibited  by  the  adventurer  when  confronted 
by  these  startling  proofs.  For  a  few  minutes  only  he 
tried  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  but  before 
such  overwhelming  evidence  he  succumbed,  and,  in 
his  own  words,  had  to  admit  that  the  game  was  up. 
The  unhappy  heiress,  murmuring  "  Don't  be  too  hard 
upon  him,"  fainted  away,  and  she  is  now  reluming  to 
her  friends  in  America  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Jenks. 
Perhaps  the  one  morsel  of  consolation  in  the  sad 
story  is  the  fact  that  Miss  Billings's  trustees  had  not 
yet  parted  with  her  fortune.  As  for  "  the  Prince,"  he 
hurriedly  left  the  consul's  house,  apparently  not  liking 
the  proximity  of  Inspector  Short. 

Commenting  on  the  above  article,  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  October  4th  says  :  "The  steamship  on 
which  the  Count  and  Miss  Billings  sailed  was  the 
Leerdam,  which  left  here  about  September  8th.  M  iss 
Billings  is  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  I.  H.  Billings,  of  No. 
272  Madison  Avenue.  On  the  day  of  their  departure 
a  cab  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  Madison, 
driven  by  one  of  Zacharoff ' s  detectives.  The  Count 
and  Miss  Billings  were  driven  to  the  Twervty- third 
Street  entrance  of  Le  Boutillier's  store.  They 
through  the  store  to  Twenty-second  Street,  and  were 
then  driven  to  the  steamship  pier  in  Jersev  City. 
Their  luggage  had  preceded  them,  and  the  steamship 
departed  immediately  on  their  arrival." 

Count  Zacharoff  had  a  varied  career  in  this  country. 
His  claims  to  noble  birth  are  offset  by  the  positive 
statement  of  those  in  position  to  know,  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  Greek  stevedore.  He  ingratiated  himself 
with  some  prominent  New  Yorkers,  who  introduced 
him  in  several  New  York  clubs.  He  picked  up  money 
in  various  ways.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Mann 
Boudoir  Car  Company,  from  which  he  was  dismissed, 
acquiring  thereby  his  first  newspaper  notoriety  in  this 
country.  He  gained  other  notoriety  in  connection 
with  Adelina  Patti,  whom  he  entertained  in  an  elab- 
orate manner  at  the  Hotel  Rossamore  and  afterward 
accompanied  on  her  tour  across  the  continent  He 
wrote  articles  for  the  New  York  World,  and  at  one 
time  was  employed  by  Love  &  Aldcn's  Tourist  Agency 
at  twenty  dollars  a  week.  He  carried  numerous  cre- 
dentials, alleged  to  be  bona  fide  letters  from  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Prince  Orloff,  his  "dearest  friend,"  and 
many  people  of  high  standing  in  fashionable  circles. 
One  of  his  principal  escapades  was  his  published  in- 
tention to  go  abroad  to  fight  a  duel  with  a  Prussian 
prince  who  had  insulted  his  mother,  "  a  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished and  untarnished  reputation  abroad,"  Un- 
fortunately he  was  met  at  the  wharf  by  the  inevitable 
cablegram  that  the  Prussian  prince  had  apologized. 

The  "  count"  made  quite  a  sensation  while  in  San 
Francisco  in  company  with  Mme.  Patti  and  Signor 
Nicolini,  some  lime  ago,  Here,  however,  he  was 
universally  looked  upon  as  a  fraud.  In  this  cosmo- 
politan city  there  are  many  Russians,  and  they  soon 
found  that  "  Count"  Zacharoff  was  ignorant  of  his 
native  tongue. 
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ABOUT    THE    WOMEN 

A  Cincinnati  wife  asked  her  husband  to  mind  the 
baby  for  half  an   hour  while  she  went  to  the  store. 

This  was  thirteen  weeks  ago,  and  she  isn't  home  yet. 

A  lady  of  Boston  wishes  to  know  why  some  enter- 
prising bootblack  does  not  establish  a  fitting  place 
where  ladies  can  have  their  boots  blacked  on  rainy 
days. 

"  A  servant-girl  who  permits  no  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  house,"  advertised  fora 
place  in  Cincinnati,  and  received  five  hundred  and 
eighty  answers  in  two  days — all  from  ladies. 

A  woman  of  nineteen,  living  at  Beacon,  Ind., 
who  is  the  widow  of  four  husbands,  declares  that  she 
is  desirous  of  entering  a  convent,  being  convinced  by 
her  diversified  matrimonial  experience  that  there  is  no 
man  on  earth  worth  wedding. 

A  Parisian  writer  thus  gives  the  various  afflictions 
of  a  husband:  "  Jaloux,  il  est  dupe;  Credule.il  est 
raille ;  Despote,  il  est  hai' ;  Faible,  il  est  meprise ; 
Trop  expansif,  il  fatigue ;  Indifferent,  il  froissfe ;  Pas- 
sional, il  est  ridicule  ;  Inconstant,  il  provoque  les  re- 
presailles. " 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  a  classic  figure  a  lady 
should  be  5  feet  4^  inches  tall,  32  inches  bust  meas- 
ure, 24  inches  waist,  9  inches  from  armpit  to  waist, 
long  arms  and  neck-  A  queenly  woman,  however, 
should  be  5  feet  5  inches  tall,  31  inches  about  the 
bust,  26  y2  inches  about  the  waist,  35  over  the  hips, 
n  %  inches  around  the  ball  of  the  arm,  and  6J^ 
inches  around  the  wrist.  Her  hands  and  feet  should 
not  be  too  small. 

A  young  lady  of  Pendleton  recently  made  for  her- 
self a  handsome  white  dress,  and  became  very  much 
interested  in  the  product  of  her  labor,  so  much  so 
that  she  actually  dreamed  about  it.  These  dreams 
were  so  natural  as  to  cause  her  to  imagine  she  was 
robed  in  her  white  dress  and  ready  for  a  promenade. 
About  midnight,  not  long  ago,  she  was  very  much 
shocked  to  find  herself  in  the  yard  promenading 
around  in  full  view  of  the  street,  protected  from  the 
cruel  gaze  of  the  passers-by  only  by  a  parasol  and 
low-necked  nightgown,  cut  bias. 

The  other  day  a  cricket  match  took  place  between 
eleven  of  a  well-known  girls'  school. in  Surrey,  Eng- 
land, and  eleven  of  the  ladies  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  ladies  wore  their  usual  costume,  and  the  school- 
girls were  attired  in  white  tunics,  Eton  blue  caps,  and 
sashes  to  match,  black  stockings,  and  white  knicker- 
bockers. They  also  wore  red  roses  as  a  badge,  while 
their  opponents  wore  white.  The  school  were  the 
victors,  making  as  many  as  ninety-nine  runs  in  their 
second  innings,  and  retired  amid  great  applause, 
wearing  the  white  roses  of  their  opponents. 

In  many  English  factories  the  girls  are  robust  as 
young  athletes.  An  R.  A.  once  declared  that  he 
never  found  such  splendid  physical  development  as 
among  the  factory  girls  in  the  slums  of  Stepney. 
They  work  hard  all  day,  and  spend  all  their  leisure  in 
the  open  air.  They  get  along  with  very  little  sleep, 
six  hours  being  rather  longer  than  usual.  Independ- 
ent, willful,  lawless,  if  you  like,  they  are  very  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  although  it  is  to  be 
feared  that,  tested  by  any  conventional  standard  of 
propriety  or  morality,  they  would  hardly  pass  muster. 

A  woman  was  in  disguise  and  was  fleeing  from 
some  crime  she  had  committed.  She  was  traveling 
in  a  stage,  and  stopped  at  a  country  inn.  The  trav- 
elers alighted,  and  the  supposed  man  got  out  with 
the  others.  All  went  to  the  wash-shelf  at  the  end  of 
the  porch.  A  man  was  sitting  leaning  against  the 
post  of  the  porch.  .He  was  watching  the  woman  in 
disguise  as  she  washed  her  face  and  bands,  and  when 
she  was  done  he  at  once  arrested  her.  He  discov- 
ered her  sex  by  her  manner  of  applying  the  water  in 
washing  her  face.  All  men  rub  up  and  down  and 
snort.  All  women  apply  the  water  and  stroke  gently 
downward. 

A  bachelor,  writing  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  thinks 
the  best  hour  to  judge  of  a  woman  is  in  the  morning. 
"  What  is  the  most  favorable  time  to  see  a  woman  in 
order  to  compose  a  character  synopsis?  Decidedly, 
I  think,  at  breakfast  and  during  the  forenoon.  As  a 
general  rule,  if  she  looks  well  then  she  is  in  good 
health;  if  she  dresses  neatly,  she  is  tidy;  if  she  is 
full  of  projects  for  a  morning's  work,  and  executes  a 
reasonable  number,  she  possesses  mental  activity  and 
bodily  energy.  Beware  of  the  young  woman  who 
complains  of  being  cold  in  the  morning,  who  looks 
sickly,  who  comes  down  late,  who  appears  to  have 
dressed  hastily,  who  languishes  a  whole  forenoon 
over  a  couple  of  letters  to  an  absent  sister  or  school- 
fellow. No  matter  how  bright  and  animated  she 
may  appear  further  on,  avoid  her.  Lead  her  not  to 
your  suburban  villa  ;  engage  no  matrimonial  apart- 
ments. She  will  not  make  a  good  wife.  She  will  be 
a  bore  and  a  slattern." 

Women  must  excel  in  order  to  be  successful.  Ex- 
cellence implies  strength — not  spasmodic,  nervous 
strength,  which  makes  an  effort  once  in  a  while,  un- 
der extraordinary  pressure,  but  the  strength  which 
can  turn  off  daily  work  without  excessive  fatigue— the 
strength  which  leaves  the  eye  still  bright  and  the  step 
elastic  after  a  long  day  behind  the  counter,  over  the 
sewing-machine,  at  the  desk,  at  the  easel,  in  the  kitch- 
en, in  the  school-room.  Such  strength  as  this  does 
not  go  with  a  small  waist  From  the  nature  of  things 
it  can  never — unless,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  in  ex- 
ceptional cases — be  found  in  women  with  small  waists. 
Strong  back  and  abdominal  muscles — muscles  which 
can  do  their  work  without  the  deadly  props  of  steel 
and  whalebone  now  so  universally  worn — a  large  di- 
gestive capacity,  a  rapid  and  utterly  unobstructive 
flow  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  and  the  arteries — these 
are  some  of  the  requirements  of  health  and  strength. 
And  these  things  take  up  room. 

A  certain  lady  suspected  that  her  husband  was  in 
the  habit  of  kissing  the  cook— a  pretty  German  girl, 
by  the  bye — and  resolved  to  detect  him  in  the  act. 
After  watching  four  days,  she  heard  him  come  in  one 
evening  and  gently  pass  through  into  the  kitchen. 
Now,  Katie  was  out  that  evening,  and  the  kitchen 
was  dark.  Burning  with  jealousy,  the  wife  took 
some  matches  in  her  hand,  and,  hastily  placing  her 
shawl  over  her  head,  as  Katie  often  did,  she  entered 
the  kitchen  by  the  back  door,  and  was  almost  imme- 
diately seized,  and  embraced,  and  kissed  in  the  most 
ardent  manner.  With  her  heart  almost  bursting  with 
rage  and  jealousy,  the  injured  wife  prepared  to  ad- 
minister a  terrible  rebuke  to  her  faithful  spouse. 
Tearing  herself  from  his  embrace,  she  struck  a  match 
and  stood  face  to  face  with  Katie's  beau — one  of  the 
factory  boys.  Her  husband  says  his  wife  has  never 
treated  him  so  well  since  the  first  month  they  were 
r^MTied  as  she  has  for  the  past  week. 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

His   Hat. 
Go  get  a  double-loaded  gun, 

And  shoot  it  squarely  at 
The  man  who  has  the  gall  to  wear 
A  faded  summer  hat. 

— Merchant  Traveler. 


We  ail  Remember. 
T  remember,  I  remember 

That  boarding-house  forlorn, 
The  little  window  where  the  smell 

Of  hash  came  in  the  morn. 
I  mind  the  broken  looking-glass, 

The  mattress  like  a  rock, 
The  servant-girl  from  County  Clare, 

Whose  face  would  stop  a  clock. 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  gutta  percha  hen 
They  used  to  serve  for  chick  of  spring 

To  thirteen  hungry  men. 
We  blasted  it  with  dynamite, 

We  vexed  its  bones  full  sore. 
In  vain  ;  'twas  served  up  fricasseed 

For  two  or  three  days  more. 

I  remember,  I  remember 
The  next  room's  fiendish  wight 

Who  practiced  the  B  flat  cornet 
From  early  morn  till  night. 

We  stood  his  dreary  "  Peek-a-boo," 

"  Sweet  Violets,"  and  more  ; 

But  when  he  tried  "  We  never  speak," 
We  wallowed  in  his  gore. 

I  remember,  1  remember 

The  lengthy  weekly  bill 
Received  by  me  with  shudders,  and 

The  symptoms  of  a  chill. 
I  also  call  to  mind  the  night 

When  no  one  was  about, 
When  into  space  I  dropped  my  trunk, 

And  through  the  dark  skipped  out. 

— TJie  Rambler. 


The  Adulterator. 
Placid  I  am,  content,  serene, 

I  take  my  slab  of  gypsum  bread, 
And  chunks  of  oleomargarine 

Upon  its  tasteless  side  I  spread. 

The  egg  I  eat  was  never  laid 
By  any  cackling,  feathered  hen, 

But  from  the  Lord  knows  what  'tis  made 
In  Newark,  by  unfeathered  men. 

I  wash  my  simple  breakfast  down 
With  fragrant  chicory  so  cheap ; 

Or  for  the  best  black  tea  in  town 
Dried  willow  leaves  I  calmly  steep. 

But  if  from  man's  vile  arts  I  flee 
And  drink  pure  water  from  the  pump, 

I  gulp  down  infusorise, 

And  quarts  of  raw  bacterise, 

And  hideous  rotatorse, 

And  wriggling  polygastricee, 

And  slimy  diatomaceas, 

And  hard-shelled  o  ph.  ryocercin.se, 

And  double-barreled  kolpodae, 

Non-loricated  ambcedse, 

And  various  animaculae 

Of  middle,  high,  and  low  degree, 
For  Nature  just  beats  all  creation 
In  multiplied  adulteration. 

— Robert  J.  Burdette. 


He  Never  Will  be  Missed. 

FOR  OAKLAND    READERS   ONLY. 

The  man  who  on  the  "local  "  will  bang  the  door  be- 
hind him, 
Quite  heedless  of  his  neighbor,  if  he  should  maim  or 
blind  him — 

That  man,  I  do  insist, 
Can  not  be  ever  missed. 
And  he  who  flings  across  the  "back "  without  an  "if 

you  please," 
Without  a  thought  of  others'  nerves  or  other  people's 
knees, 

Some  fiend  with  agile  wrist 

Should  give  his  neck  a  twist, 

And  set  us  at  our  ease. 

Another  of  that  thoughtless  ilk,  of  whom  it  might  be 

said 
Is  he  who  paints  the  floor  around  a  nasty,  dirty  red, 
And  wonders  why  the  ladies  pass  where  hogs  would 
fear  to  tread — 

Oh,  would  he  could  be  missed ! 
Oh,  would  he  could  be  missed! 

— Ko-Ko. 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 

Confessions  of  a  Railroad  Eating-house  Man. 

Over  at  Kasota  Junction,  the  other  day,  I  found  a 
living  curiosity.  He  was  a  man  of  about  medium 
height,  perhaps  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  a  quiet  dis- 
position, and  not  noticeable  or  peculiar  in  his  general 
manner.  He  runs  the  railroad  eating-house  at  that 
point,  and  the  one  odd  characteristic  which  he  has 
makes  him  well-known  all  through  three  or  four 
Stales.  I  could  not  illustrate  his  eccentricity  any 
better  than  by  relating  a  circumstance  that  occurred 
to  me  at  the  Junction  last  week.  I  had  just  eaten 
breakfast  there — and  paid  for  it !  I  stepped  up  to 
the  cigar-case  and  asked  this  man  if  he  had  "  a  rat- 
tling good  cigar." 

Without  knowing  it,  I  had  struck  the  very  point 
upon  which  this  man  seems  to  be  a  crank,  if  you  will 
allow  me  that  expression,  though  it  doesn't  fit  very 
well  in  this  place.  He  looked  at  me  in  a  sad  and 
subdued  manner,  and  said;  "No,  sir;  I  haven't  a 
rattling  good  cigar  in  the  house.  I  have  some  cigars 
there  that  I  bought  for  Havana  fillers,  but  they  are 
mostly  filled  with  Colorado  Maduro  overalls.  T.'.ere's 
a  box  over  yonder  that  I  bought  for  good,  straight 
ten-cent  cigars,  but  they  are  only  a  chaos  of  hay  and 
Flora,  Fino  and  Damfino,  all  socked  into  a  Wiscon- 
sin wrapper.  Over  in  the  other  end  of  the  case  is  a 
brand  of  cigars  that  were  to  knock  the  tar  out  of  all 
other  kinds  of  weeds,  according  to  the  urbane  rustler 
who  sold  them  to  me,  and  then  drew  on  me  before  I 
could  light  one  of  them.  Well,  instead  of  being  a 
fine  Colorado  Claro  with  a  high-priced  wrapper,  they 
are  common  Mexican  stinkoros  in  a  Mother  Hubbard 
wrapper.  The  commercial  tourist  who  sold  me  those 
cigars,  and  then  drew  on  me  at  sight,  was  a  good  deal 
better  on  the  draw  than  his  cigars  are.  If  you  will 
notice,  you  will  see  that  each  eigar  has  a  spinal  col- 
umn to  it,  and  this  outer  debris  is  wrapped  around  it. 
One  man  bought  a  cigar  out  of  that  box  last  week. 
I  told  him,  though,  just  as  I  am  telling  you,  that  they 
were  no  good,  and  if  he  bought  one  he  would  regret 
it  But  he  took  one  and  went  out  on  the  veranda  to 
smoke  it.  Then  he  stepped  on  a  melon-rind  and  fell 
with  great  force  on  his  side.  When  we  picked  him 
up  he  gasped  once  or  twice,  and  expired.  We  opened 
his  vest  hurriedly,  and  found  that,  in  falling,  this  Bou- 
quet de  Glue-factoro  cigar,  with  the  spinal  column, 
had  been  driven  through  his  breast  and  had  pene- 
trated his  heart.  The  wrapper  of  the  cigar  wasn't  so 
much  as  cracked." 

"  But  doesn't  it  impair  your  trade  to  run  on  in  this 
wild,  reckless  way  about  your  cigars?" 

"  It  may  at  first,  but  not  after  a  while.  I  always 
tell  people  what  my  cigars  are  made  of,  and  they 
can't  blame  me  ;  so,  after  a  while  they  get  to  believe 
what  I  say  about  them.  I  often  wonder  that  no  cigar 
man  ever  tried  this  way  before.  I  do  just  the  same 
way  about  my  lunch-counter.  If  a  man  steps  up 
and  wants  a  fresh  ham  sandwich,  I  give  it  to  him  if 
I've  got  it,  and  if  I  haven't  it  I  tell  him  so.  If  you 
turn  my  sandwiches  over  you  will  find  the  date  of  its 
publication  on  every  one.  If  they  are  not  fresh,  and 
I  have  no  fresh  ones,  I  tell  the  customer  that  they  are 
not  so  blamed  fresh  as  the  young  man  with  the  gauze 
mustache,  but  that  I  can  remember  very  well  when 
they  were  fresh,  and  if  his  artificial  teeth  fit  him 
pretty  well  he  can  try  one. 

"  It's  just  the  same  with  boiled  eggs.  I  have  a 
rubber  dating  stamp,  and  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are 
turned  over  to  me  by  the  hen  for  inspection,  1  date 
them.  They  are  boiled,  and  another  date  in  red  is 
stamped  on  them.  If  one  of  my  clerks  should  date 
an  egg  ahead  I  would  fire  him  too  quick. 

"On  this  account,  people  who  know  me  will  skip 
a  meal  at  Missouri  Junction  in  order  to  come  here 
and  eat  things  that  are  not  clouded  with  mystery.  I 
do  not  keep  any  poor  stuff  when  I  can  help  it,  but  if 
I  do  1  don't  conceal  the  horrible  fact. 

"  Of  course,  a  new  cook  will  sometimes  smuggle  a 
late  date  on  to  a  mediaeval  egg,  and  sell  it,  but  he  has 
to  change  his  name  and  flee. 

"  I  suppose  that  if  every  eating-house  should  date 
everything  and  be  square  with  the  public,  it  would  be 
an  old  story  and  wouldn't  pay  ;  but  as  it  is,  no  one 
trying  to  compete  with  me,  I  do  well  out  of  it,  and 
people  come  here  out  of  curiosity  a  good  deal. 

"The  reason  I  try  do  right  and  win  the  public  es- 
teem is  that  the  general  public  never  did  me  any 
harm,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  who  travel  are 
a  kind  that  I  may  meet  in  a  future  state.  I  should 
hate  to  have  a  thousand  men  holding  nuggets  of  ran- 
cid ham  sandwich  under  my  nose  through  all  eternity, 
and  know  that  I  had  lied  about  it.  It's  an  honest 
fact,  il  I  knew  I'd  got  to  stand  up  and  apologize  for 
my  hand-made,  all-around,  seamless  pies  and  quar- 
antined cigars,  heaven  would  be  no  object" — New 
York  Mercury. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The  Paris  libraries  contain  over  2,000,000  volumes. 


LEBENBAUM'S 

WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

GROCERY  ESTABLISHMENTS 

315  AND  217  SUTTER  STREET, 
AND  CORNER   OF   POLK   AND   CALIFORNIA   STREETS. 


THE  FRESHEST  COODS.THE  CHOICEST  QUALITY,  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES. 


-wx  unties  -ajesss  liquors. 


Just  received,  Westphalia  Hams,  fine  Boudoir  Candles  of  all  colors, 

and  a  large  and  very  fine  assortment  of  Fancy  Baskets. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue.    Telephone  2001. 


PROF.  l»c  FILIPI'E,  graduate  of  the  Academies  <  I 
Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  five  personal  instruction  i 
Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  savin  I 
months  of  study.  "  Unique"  method  of  acquiring  foreig  | 
languages,  where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prat  I 
tice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free  to  scholar  I 
Apply  from  10  to  n  A.  M.,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  9  p.  M. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

RALSTON  HOI  SE. 

English,  French,  and  German.  Boarding  and  Day  Schot  I 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  Children.  i^zPineSlI 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.  E.  N.  WOODS*  I 
MRS.  S.  B.  GAMBLE. 


MISS  WEST'S  SCHOOL  FOR  CIRI 

1G0G  Tan  Nchs  Avenue. 

An  Educational   Home  has  been  opened  in  connection  il 

1103  Vaii  .\*-ss  Avenue. 

French  and  German  are  the  languages  of  the  Home 

Boarding  pupils  are  taken  to  and  from  the  school  by  a  *pe 
cial  governess. 


THE    HOME    SCHOOL 

FOR  YOl AG   LADIES, 

1825  Telegraph  Avenue,   Oakland,  California.     For 
lars,  acdress  MISS  L.  TRACY,  Principal. 


US 

Commercial    Education,    Penmanship,   Telegraphy, 
hand  Type- writing,  and  the  Modern   Languages  ai 
included  in   our   Business   Course— all    for   $75   for  a 
months'  term.     Send  for  circular. 


BUSINES 
COLLECE, 

24  Post  St  S.  P. 

Send  for  Circular. 
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THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheapest— Simples  t---Best. 


It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  othe 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  faniil> 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  copie 
al  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange 
able  type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  nail  Type-Writer, 

123  California  Street,  S.  F. 
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Ji as  mewed  at  the 

INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION 

London,  1884,  the 

HIGHEST  AWARD 

OVER  ALL  other 

MINERAL    WATERS, 

NATURAL     or    ARTIFICIAL. 


Of  all  Grocers , Druggists  ,&■  Min.  Wat.DeaUrt* 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
For  Sale,  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  16  Front  Slrcet.  San  Francl-scn. 


JOHN    GASH, 

ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St.il 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  CalifwB 
nia.     Take  elevator 


THOMAS    A.    JONES 


ALL    LOT*. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIO,! 


SII8  MARKET  ST.,  OPPOSITE  I  Ol  ICTII. 
For  the  very  finest   Photograph*. 


CHARLES   R.  ALLEN,  I 

ISO  BEALE  STKEET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in   House,  Steam,  Foundry 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.     Telephone  308. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC  SYSTEM.) 


Trains  leave,  and  are  dnc  to  arrive  at. 
S.4_\    IUA\4IstO. 


.SAVE 
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..Delia,  Redding,  and  Portland. 
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"  via  Benicia 
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, .  Sacramento  River  Steamers 

. .  San  Jose 
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"         via  Martinez,.. 

"         via  Martinez... 
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*8.40  A 
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a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  Sun  Francisco,  daily. 
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3.30,  "4.00,  '4.30,  '5.00,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 

JTRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9.30  a.  m.,  6.30,  Jn.oo, 
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ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.oo,  *8-3o,  9.00, 
^30,  10.00,  I10.30,  11.00.  111.30, 12.00,  112.30, 1.00,  ti-30, 
a^o,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00. 

^JOO,  IO.OO,   II.OO,  *I2.00. 

BERKELEY — *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  *8.3o,  9.00, 
I5.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  i.oo,  2.00,  3.00, 
4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00. 

II.OO,   ~I2.00. 

.  WEST  BERKELEY— "6.00,  "6.30,  7.00,  ^7.30,  IS.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  li.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30,  5.00, 
•5.30,  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

oro   FRUIT   VALE— -6.23,   "6.53,   *7-23,    *7-53.   '8.23, 
i3     j.23,  *io.2i,  *4-23,  '4.53,  *s.23l  *5.53,  *6.23l  ^6.53, 

in 'FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda>-*5.i5,  *5.45,  I6.45, 

om  'EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

too,  8.30,9.00,9.30,  10.00, 10.30,  ii.oo,  11.30, 12.00, 12.30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

i.3©,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

am  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 

am  ALAMEDA — *5-22,  '5.52,  '6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

TJ.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  I10.22,  10.52,  In. 22,  11.52,  I12.22, 

2.52,  li.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
j.22,  6.52.  7.52,  8.52,   i.52,  10.52. 

am  BERKELEY— *5. 15,  *5-45,  *6.is,  6.45,  *7-ig,  7-45. 
'8.15,  8.45.  U-*S,  9-45.  Jio-15.  io-45>  U1.15,  "-45.  I2-45. 

-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-*5.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45,  7.45,  8.45, 
MS.  10.45. 

om  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45, 
(.45,  I9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  112-45.  i-45.  2-45.  3-45,  4-45,  *5-T5> 
;-45,  '6.15,  6.45,  *7.i5. 

Creek  Ronte. 

am  SAN  FRANCISCO— '7.15,  9.15,  11.15,  1.15,  3.15, 

;-»5- 

am  OAKLAND — *6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  I2-I5>  z.15,  4-*5- 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


J  Sundays  only. 


Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


lisenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco: 

EAYK 
S.  F. 

Commencing  May  11,  1885. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

■  3'J  --'■■ 

1.40   A. 

t.30    P. 
t.30    P. 

,.2;     F. 
i-I5    P. 

1.30    P. 

•  45  y. 

6.4O   A. 

*  8.IO    A. 
9-03   A. 

*I0.02    A. 

*  3-36    P- 

t  4-59   *• 

6.00  p. 

1  7.50  v- 

t  7-15   P- 

.■30    A. 

MO   A. 

1.30  p. 

1.25  f. 

....  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 

9.03   A. 
*I0.02    A. 

*  3-36  r. 

6.00  p. 

t  8.15  p. 

1    IO    A. 

1.30  p. 

'10.02   A. 
6.CO    P. 

.    40    A. 

\. 30  p. 

. . . . Watson ville,  Camp  Goodall. . . . 
. .  .Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel. . . 
.  .(Camp  Capitola)and  Santa  Cruz. . 

*I0.02    A. 
6.00    P. 

f.50  A. 

+  8-55  P- 

(.40    A. 
'l-30    *"■ 

Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos 

*I0.02    A. 
6.00    P, 

>-40  a.  |  Soledad  and  Way  Stations |      6.00  P. 

a. — Morning.  p. — Afternoon. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

1  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only, 
ains  are  run  on  Pacific  Standard  Time,  lurnished  by  Ran- 
dolph cfc  Co. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  1  j.40  a.  m.  train,  ex- 
it Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood,  and 
cific  Congress  Springs  stages  via  Santa  Clara,  which  con- 
:t  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

special  Round-Trip  Tickets — at  Reduced  Rates — to  Mon- 
ey, Aptos,  Soquel,  Sar.ta  Cruz,  and  Pescadero.  Also  to 
Iroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Rohles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
R  Sundays  oslv — Sold  Sukdav  Morning  and  for  1.30 

p.  M.  train ;  good  for  return  same  day. 
R Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday— Sold  Saturday 

and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  following 

Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
tencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Ml 
C.  LASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent-  A&st  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


S.U  i  KLITO-S  V\  RAFAEL— SAN  QFEXIXV, 

via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing:  Sunday.   April  26,   1885.  and  until 
further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

7.30,  9-20,  II.OO  A.  M.,  3.20,  4.50,  6.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — S.oo,  10.00,  11.30  A.  M.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6.30 
p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.30  p.  m. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days) — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20,  11.30 
a.  M-,  3.25,  4.50  p.  u. 

(Sundays) — 8.05,  10.10  a.  m.,  12.00  m.,  1.35,  3.20,  4.50, 
6.30  p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.25  p.  m. 

From  SAUCELITO  (week  days) — 6.45,  8.15,  10.00  a.  m. 
12.05,  4-00,  5-3o  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.40,  10.45  A-  M-<  I2-35>  2.15,  4.00,  5.30,  7.15 
P.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  Saucelito  on  Saturday  at  2.00,  7,00 
P.  M. 

3.20  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  tor  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  San  Francisco  at  10.30 

A.   M.) 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan   Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for  Stewart's  Point,   Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,   and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 

THIRTY-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days  to  and  from  all 
points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty- live  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion from  single  tariff  rate. 

SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Fairfax,   $1.00;  Camp   Taylor,   $1.75;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.00;  Tomales,  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A.    51.  (Sundays   only)   Excursion   Train   for   Camp 
Taylor,  Duncan  Mills,  and  Way  Stations.  Returning,  ar- 
rives in  San  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes, 

Si. 75;  Tomales,  S2.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 

J.  W.  COLEMAN, 

General  Manager 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Eig  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all 
Way  Stations.     Parlor  Cars. 

2.30  P.  H.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.     Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa  Cruz. 

$5  Exclusions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  §2.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

8  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE,  BIG 
TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL 
DER  CREEK  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 


§6.00,  §6.30,  47.00,  7.30,  s.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 10.00, 

IO.3O,  II.OO,  II.30  A.  M-,   i[l2.00,  I2.3O,    Hl.OO,  I.30,    H2.OO, 
2.3O,    3.OO,  3.30,  4.OO,    4.3O,    5.OO,  5.30,  6.OO,  6.3O,  7-00,  7-30, 

8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  lr-45  p-  M- 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
laud — §5-30,  §6.oo,  §6.30,   7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 

IO.OO,  IO.3O,  "UlI.OO,  II.30   A.  M.,  *JI2.00,  I2.3O,  Ill.OO,  I.30, 

2.00,   2.30,   3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  n-45  P-  «■ 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— §5-16.  §5-46,  §6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7.4.6,  8.16  8.46,  9.16,  9-46,  10.16,  ljio.46,  11.16, 
^11.46  a.  U.,  13.16,  a[i2.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46,  ;.i6,  3.46, 

4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9-l6,   IO.3I,   II. 31   P.  M. 

§  Sundays  excepted.       ,[  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


Agents  for  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 

645  and  647  Market  Street. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSUIP  COMPACT 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  '4  o'clock  P.  M.  for 

YOKAHAMA  AND   HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer  1885.  From  San  Francisco 

San  Pablo Saturday,  October  3d 

Oceanic Saturday,  October  17th 

Gaelic Tuesday,  November  luth 

Bclstfc Saturday,  Xovember  28th 

San  Pablo Saturday,  l>ecember  19th 

Oceanic Thursday,  January  7th,  1884> 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacilic  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No,  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen '1  Passenger  Agent, 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKAHAMA, 

City  of  Eio  de  Janeiro October  31st 

City  of  New  York November  19 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
San  Jose  October  13 

Ac  ten  o'clock  a.  M.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZAN1LLO,  ACA- 
PULCO,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  and  LA 
LIBERTAD,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  Ports. 

For  AUCKLAND    and    SYDNEY,  calling  at  HONO- 
LULU 

Aust  ralia Saturday,  Oct.  24,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  , 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
GAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
CAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  Oct.  1st,  gth,  17th,  25th,  and  Nov.  ad  and 
10th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter. 

The  first  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  four  days. 

and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  and  third  day  alternately; 
excepting  SAN  DIEGO  every  fith  day — A.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  H. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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RUBBER    HOSE 

FOR 

Gardens,  31111s,  Mines,  and  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

(.MTV     PERCHA    AND     RUBBER 
MANCFACTFRING  CO. 


TIIE    XEVADA    BAXIi 

OF  SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital &i,ooo,ooo  In  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice- President ; 
R.  H.  Follis,       James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angjs,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  .\ssistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  32  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Lim'd. 


THE  BAJVK  OF  CAL1FORMA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Asciiej  of  the  Bank  Ol 
California;  Boston,  Treiuont  National  Bank] 
Chicago,  I iiimi  National  Bank ;  St.  Lamia,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank;  London.  \.  M.  llothschlld 
A  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Bank 
or  New  Zealand;  China.  Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Gotcberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italv  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


Carbolized  Bubber  Hose,  Standard  (Maltese 
Cross)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Ilose, 
Rubber  Hose  (Com petition),  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Ilose,  Brewers*  Ilose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine Dose,  Carbolizcd  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

VALVES,  CASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Factory  on  the  Premises. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, Manager, 

No.  15  First  Street,  near  Market. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CREMATION  CO. 

[Incorporated  Sept.  5,  1885.] 

CAPITAL  STOCK,  $35,000,  divided  into  500  shares  of 
the  par  value  of  $50  each.    21*1  shares  have  been  taken. 

The  remaining  shares  are  now  offered  for  sale,  and  may 
be  subscribed  for  at  the  office  of  GEN.  II.  A.  COBB, 
331  Montgomery  Street,  where  further  particulars  may 
be  obtained ;  also  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  109  BAT- 
TERY STREET.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
MAX  LEVY.  Secretary. 


GONOVER  PIANOS. 

COXOVER  BROS.,  XEW  YORK. 

The  most  artistic  Cpright  Piano  ever  produced.       Musicians  and   Intending  purchasers 
are  invited  to  call,  critically  examine,  and  make  comparisons. 

F.  W.  SPEXCER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Catalogues  moiled  free  on  application.  23  and  35  Filth  Street,  S.  F. 


South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capita],  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  or  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capital,   $10,000,000. 

The   Standard   Marine   Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverqool.     Capital,  $5,000,000. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL   IXSFRAXCE  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE    iSD    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  430  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary- 


HOME   fflTTUAL  IXSURAXCE    CO., 

No.  21G  Sansome  Street. 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


The  most  delightful  of  Murger's  four  Bohemians 
one  day  engaged  the  concierge  of  his  new  lodgings  to 
call  him  every  morning,  and  tell  him  the  day  Of  the 
week,  the  date  of  the  month,  the  quarter  of  the  moon , 
what  kind  of  weather  was  making,  and  what  form  of 
government  he  was  living  under. 

Jack  happened  to  remember  the  witty  Frenchman's 
conceit  at  the- Baldwin  on  Monday  night,  and  re- 
marked that  as  BarUey  Campbell  was  "  no  slouch  at 
borrowing  ideas" — I  quote  him  exactly — he  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  see  why  he  did  not  borrow 
such  one  as  this,  and  issue  little  cards  at  the  door 
containing  various  bits  of  necessary  information,  but 
chiefly  the  locale  of  his  play.  "Why,  this  one  is 
laid  in  Mexico,"  I  observed,  with  great  confidence. 

"And  how  do  you  know,  most  sapient  observer?" 

"Well,  it  is  easy  enough.  To  begin  with,  the  fact 
has  been  published  from  sea  to  sea ;  secondly,  Doctor 
Manuel  del  Rey  has  welcomed  three  people  to  Mex- 
ico;  and  thirdly,  in  no  other  country  do  they  wear 
ball  fringe  on  their  hats  and  big  gussets  buttoned  up 
the  sides  of  their  trousers." 

"My  dear,"  spoke  Jack,  "confess  to  more  than 
an  opera  bouffe  acquaintance  with  such  practically 
unpleasant  things  as  the  redrpepper  countries.  I 
think  you  will  find  your  gusset  trousers  prevalent  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Brazil,  etc.  Now,  I,  too,  believe 
this  play  to  be  located  in  Mexico,  but  my  assumption 
is  founded  upon  stronger  ground.  I  observe  that  the 
young  person  with  the  sash  addresses  the  old  party 
with  the  mantilla  as  '  Sonora. '  This  is  doubtless  a 
delicate,  realistic  touch.  The  young  person's  own 
name  is  doubtles  Chihuahua,  and  Manuel  himself  has 
probably  been  christened  Mazatlan  and  is  called 
Manuel  with  an  American  accent  for  short.  Camp- 
bell thus  ingeniously  rakes  in  the  entire  Mexican  con- 
federacy, and  we  know  where  we  are — see?  " 

"  I  see  that  you  are  a  stupid,"  I  remarked,  suc- 
cinctly. "The  young  person  with  the  sash  is  Pa- 
quita,  the  heroine,  and  she  is  doubtless  going  to  do 
a  heavy  lot  of  dramatic  work  before  the  night  is  out, 
so  do  not  prejudge  her.  If  New  York  was  satisfied, 
and  she  has  been  imported  expressly  to  play  this  part, 
it  would  possibly  be  unbecoming  in  us  to  turn  up  our 
provincial  noses.  As  for  Sonora,  it  is  Senora  the  young 
lady  is  saying  with  a  new  patented  accent,  and  it  is 
the  courtesy  title  of  the  mother  of  Hortense. " 

"What!"  actually  shrieked  Jack,  quite  ignoring 
the  latter  part  of  my  discourse;  "isn't  Jeff  going  to 
be  the  heroine?  " 

If  there  is  anything  fn  the  dramatic  line  which  gives 
Jack  exquisite  happiness,  it  is  to  see  the  beautiful 
Jeffreys-Lewis  in  what  he  calls  her  tantrums,  and  his 
cavalier  shortening  of  her  pretty  name  is  only  a  spe- 
cies of  bravado  with  which  to  cover  the  warmth  of  his 
admiration. 

"  1  think  she  is  going  to  have  her  tantrums.  Jack," 
I  prophesy,  quietly;  "  there  is  a  certain  readiness  in 
her  eye,  a  certain  eagerness  in  the  swish  of  her  dra- 
peries which  always  prefaces  her  panther  parts.  And 
you  will  observe  that  she  receives  her  brother  with  an 
intensity  of  affection  not  usually  bestowed  upon  broth- 
ers.     She  is  keying  up." 

It  transpired  very  soon  that  the  first  act  was  merely 
introductory,  and  served  to  bring  the  people  together 
and  locate  them. 

Mr.  Lewis  Morrison  dashed  in  in  very  high  spirits 
and  in  the  most  approved  Mexican  garb.  He  was 
very  plainly  to  be  the  serpent  in  the  Paradise,  for  a 
Paradise  it  appeared  to  be.  There  was  but  little  sign 
of  the  lurking  discontent  in  the  breast  of  Hortense  for 
once.  When  she  threw  an  arm  affectionately  around 
her  husband's  neck,  Jack  quite  started.  "There's 
something  so — so — so — er-a — clasping  about  her,  you 
know,"  he  murmured,  in  apology,  when  he  sank  back. 

The  fair  Hortense  was  clasping  the  other  man  when 
the  curtain  went  up  next  time.  Mr.  Lewis  Morrison, 
in  his  weird  Mexican  garb,  promised  very  well  for  a 
villain,  but  for  some  reason,  in  the  raiment  of  the 
civilized  modern  man,  he  gave  himself  a  curious  ex- 
pression with  his  hair.  Its  hyacinthine  flow  was  so 
disposed  that  he  looked  like  a  mad  poet  or  a  passion- 
ate Belvawney,  and  as  he  was  jauntily  addressed  as 
Hosy — his  name  being  Jose  Borosco — it  struck  us  at 
first  that  he  was  to  play  a  comic  part.  As  in  duty 
bound,  we  began  to  laugh  ;  but  Jack  suddenly  turned 
upon  me  with  a  terrible  frown. 

"Madam,"  said  he,  "  the  man  is  playing  remorse, 
and  not  comedy." 

And  he  was,  and  playing  it  well,  far  too  well  for  the 
inconceivable  absurdities  of  the  part.  It  is  true,  the 
new  Eve  was  tempting  him  sorely,  but  they  had  not 
come  to  the  remorse  yet,  and  it  seemed  slightly  pre- 
mature. 

' "  You  may  regard  this  as  a  very  ardent  love-scene, 
Jack,"  said  I,  "  but  for  my  part,  I  find  it  reminiscent 
of  the  Queen's  diary.  There  is  too  much  talk  about 
eating  going  on  here.  They  have  mentioned  break- 
fast at  least  four  times." 

"Well,  why  not?  Don't  people  eat  even  when  they 
are  in  love?     What  are  they  going  to  keep  it  up  on?" 

' '  Men  do  ;  but  the  first  sign  of  a  woman's  love  is  a 
failing  appetite.  Love  goes  to  a  man's  head,  and 
makes  a  fool  of  him.  It  goes  to  a  woman's  stomach, 
and  makes  a  dyspeptic  of  her." 

"  It  doesn't  agree  with  the  race,  does  it,  Betsy? 
And  yet  it  seems  to  be  an  organic  trouble  with  the  en- 
tire species.  Ah  !  there  they  go  without  any  break- 
fast, after  all,"  said  Jack,  as  the  guilty  couple  bolted 
into  the  conservatory.  "And  the  doctor  has  taken 
none  because  he  is  engrossed  by  science  ;  and  Pa- 
quita  does  not  eat  because  something  may  go  on  that 
she  does  not  see  ;  and  the  brother  and  the  mother  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  invited.  Upon  the  whole,  my 
dear,  I  find  you  over -fastidious,  for  the  breakfast 
look-out  is  very  bad." 

By  this  time  Paquita  had  made  Doctor  del  Rey 
acquainted  with  his  disgrace,  had  drawn  one  of  the 
weapons  with  which  she  bristles,  to  kill  Jost; — this 
amiable  young  person  is  liable  to  whip  out  a  knife  or 
a  pistol  at  any  moment,  and  do  some  execution  with 
it — and  the  lovers  are  confronted  by  the  injured  hus- 
band. 

bserve,"  said  Jack,   "  that   the  equanimity  of 


the  man  of  science  is  comparatively  undisturbed. 
Another  man  in  his  place,  particularly  a  Mexican, 
would  have  had  the  floor  frescoed  with  Senor  lose 
Borosco's  brains  by  this  time.  But  the  practice  of 
physic  so  allays  the  nerves  that  the  doctor  unmoved 
accepts  the  situation,  including  the  virtuous. reproof 
of  the  lover,  who  abuses  him  like  a  pickpocket  for 
having  left  his  wife  in  his  way  to  make  love  to,  leaves 
the  house,  furniture,  and  general  assets  to  the  lovers, 
and,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  impropriety,  takes 
Paquita  by  the  hand,  and  they  go  out  into  the  wide 
world  together.  Upon  the  whole,  Betsy,  I  can  not 
believe  we  are  in  Mexico.  The  gusset  trousers  are 
merely  the  household  livery.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  just  where  we  are." 

"I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  in  the  world  they 
played  Paquita  in  New  York  without  Jeffreys-Liewis 
and  Lewis  Morrison.  DeBelleville  can  scarcely  have 
carried  the  whole  play,  personable  as  his  presence  is, 
commanding  and  dignified  as  his  manner  is.  Handi- 
capped by  this  calm,  colorless,  emotionless,  pretty, 
palp,  placid,  parrot-like  Paquita,  what  could  it  have 
been  without  the  fire  and  fury  of  your  stormy  Jef- 
freys.    But  hold,  we  are  in  Havana." 

For  the  curtain  went  up,  and  in  a  twinkling  we 
were  across  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

"This  may  be  Havana,"  said  Jack,  "but  the  lot- 
tery has  taken  all  the  local  color  out  of  the  place ;  for 
if  those  are  not  two  plain  United  States  tramps  I  see 
before  me,  I'm  a  Dutchman." 

And,  truly  enough,  if  ever  your  Mexican  is  pictur- 
esque, it  is  in  his  national  rags,  for  which  Mr.  Sum- 
mers, sometimes  rather  clever  at  hitting  oft"  a  charac- 
ter part,  had  substituted  a  familiar  set  of  garments, 
in  which  he  plays  the  tramp  of  all  nations.  The 
other  tramp — the  lover  of  the  French  maid— was 
simply  pulled  in  by  the  ears  to  contribute  a  bit  of  de- 
formed humor,  and  the  pair  were  no  more  welcome 
in  the  play,  nor  fitted  there,  than  the  tramp  you  find 
ornamenting  your  back  doorstep.  Upon  their  exit, 
there  entered  a  humble  wedding  party,  who  promptly 
proceeded  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  hysterical  man- 
ner peculiar  to  the  stage  peasant. 

"  Will  you  kindly  inform  me,"  queried  Tack,  out  of 
the  haze  into  which  this  unexpected  circumstance  had 
thrown  him,  "what  bearing  these  amiable  young 
people  have  upon  the  plot?  " 

"This,  my.  dear,  is  Havanese  local  color,  a.  la 
Campbell  You  will  observe  that  the  song  which  is 
being  sung  with  a  strong  guttural  is  Spanish,  al- 
though you  might  not  at  first  suspect  it ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  all  this  light,  and  brightness, 
and  pleasure  is  to  accentuate  the  gloom  of  a  tragedy 
which  is  to  follow." 

It  transpired  shortly  that  the  entire  drainatis  per- 
sona, moved  by  some  strange  instinct,  had  come  to 
Havana.  The  spirited  young  brother  and  the  Hype- 
rion-locked lover  met  by  moonlight,  had  a  brief,  un- 
pleasant explanation,  and  arranged  an  impromptu 
duel. 

At  the  falling  of  the  handkerchief,  the  Dom  Jan- 
nario  hat  of  the  ubiquitous  Paquita  appeared  in  the 
background ;  she  drew  her  pistol  from  her  little  ar- 
mory, and  shot  the  lover. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Jack,  as  the  fourth  act 
progressed,  "although  this  play  has  hitherto  been 
the  most  complete  chowder  of  nonsense  that  I  ever 
came  across,  the  situation  here  is  one  of  vivid  inter- 
est." 

"Thanks  to  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,"  say  I,  with  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  Dr.  Zamora. 

"Thanks  to  whomever  you  like,  but  thanks,  too, 
to  Bartley  Campbell  for  having  had  the  wit  to  pick  it 
up  and  put  in  his  otherwise  rather  boneless  play.  The 
actors  have  been  so  much  too  good  for  the  play  till 
now,  that  I  hope  he  will  furnish  them  for  the  occasion 
with  something  beside  the  nerveless,  sapless  text  that 
they  have  been  struggling  with." 

But  the  text  did  not  improve,  although  it  was  not 
much  missed  in  the  strength  of  the  situation — the 
pleading  of  the  unrepentant  woman  for  her  lover's 
life  at  the  hand  of  her  husband,  whose  skill  alone 
could  save  him ;  his  reluctant  consent,  and  his  con- 
temptuous casting  of  the  bullet  at  her  feet,  after  the 
successful  operation. 

"  Jeffreys- Lewis,  in  her  vivid  yellow  draperies,  re- 
minds me  of  the  story  of  Mademoiselle  Mars  in  her 
yellow  velvet,  in  which  she  declared  herself  to  look 
like  a  gigantic  canary.  There  is  something  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  bush  that  is  fatal  to  style,  and  your 
goddess  has  lost  her  style  in  Australia,  Jack." 

"Perhaps;  but  she  has  not  lost  her  ability  to 
plunge  herself  headlong  into  any  passion  the  play- 
wright furnishes  her,  with  a  superb  abandon  which 
er-er-a — in  short,  breaks  one  up.  The  fact  is,  Bess, 
this  Hortense,  much  as  she  has  been  criticised,  is  a 
stroke  of  genius  on  the  part  of  Campbell.  They 
complain  of  her  lack  of  motive  for  being  a  bad 
woman,  but  if  a  woman  is  a  bad  woman  she  never 
,  goes  skirmishing  around  for  a  motive.  This  is  just 
the  kind  of  woman  that  lead  men  astray.  We  are 
all  good  enough  fellows  in  the  main,  and  we  keep 
right  on  being  good  so  long  as  we  meet  only  nice, 
plain,  common,  ordinary,  every-day  women,  like  you, 
my  dear,  and  a  hundred  others  that  you  know.  But 
when  a  beautiful,  tempestuous,  unrestrained,  motive- 
less creature  like  Hortense  flings  herself  at  a  man's 
head,  why  what  can  a  fellow  like  this  Don  Jose  de 
Borosco  do?  Besides,  if  she  were  furnished  with  a 
motive,  De  Belleville,  who  is  so  just  the  thing  as  the 
medical  enthusiast,  would  never  command  the  sym- 
pathy that  he  does  ;  and,  by  all  the  rules  and  canons, 
some  one  must  have  sympathy  or  the  play"  is  a 
failure." 

"  I  shall  not  dispute  your  estimate  of  Hortense.  I 
am  afraid  she  is  a  true  copy,  Jack." 

Here  we  stopped  for  a  moment  to  admire  the  com- 
pleteness .of  the  little  sketch  of  Doctor  Delponte 
thrown  in  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  to  wonder  at  the 
importation  for  so  small  apart  of  Miss  Maud  Stuart, 
who  certainly  has  not  the  opportunity  to  shine  with 
whatever  lustre  her  talent  may  possess. 

Then,  although  we  thought  ourselves  familiar  with 
the  plot,  through  much  publishing,  the  curtain  went 
up  and  gave  us  both  a  surprise. 

"Egad!"  said  Jack,  "here's  a  child  born  appa- 
rently during  its  mother's  absence.  How  queerly  they 
manage  these  things  in  Mexico." 

For  the  menage  with  the  child  additional  seemed 
to  be  quite  in  its  original  state.  And  Manuel  and 
Paquita,  who  had  wandered  forth  hand  in  hand  in  the 
most  Arcadian  mannner,  and  traversed  the  glades  of 
Mexico  and  Havana  together,  had  wandered  home 
again  to  be  there  in  time  for  the  last  act. 

"The  child,  Jack,  must  be  an  afterthought, 
provided  to  give  Jeffreys-Lewis  a  chance  for  her 
mother  whoop — a  cry  like  the  rebel  yell,  which  once 
heard  is  never  forgotten.  She  will  come  in  shortly,  in 
a  black  dress,  to  low  music,  demand  her  child,  re- 
quest her  husband  to  embrace  her  and  forgive  her  for 
her  little  fly,  and  die  in  the  arm-chair. " 

All  of  which  came  to  pass,  but  Paquita  seized  the 
chance  of  the  intervening  minutes  to  confess  her  love 


to  Manuel,  and,  on  his  kindly  reception  of  the  con- 
fession, to  ward  him  virtuously  off,  saying:  "No, 
Manuel,  we  can  never  be  anything  to  each  other  while 
Hortense  lives." 

"Ah,"  quoth  Jack,  prophetically,  "you  have  not 
seen  aright.  Hortense  will  not  die  in  the  arm-chair. 
When  she  comes  in,  this  jealous,  vindictive,  revenge- 
ful young  Mexican  girl,  who  has  already  tried  knife 
and  pistol,  will  go  into  her  armory  for  a  blunder- 
buss or  boomerang,  spring  upon  Hortense  when  she 
enters,  and  lay  her  out  deader  than  a  herring." 

At  that  moment  Hortense,  pale,  feeble,  and  clad  in 
shabby  black,  entered  through  the  window,  and  Pa- 
quita rlew  to  her  side,  exclaiming,  "God  bless  and 
protect  you! " 

"Come,  Betsy,"  said  Jack,  humbly  and  mourn- 
fully; "after  that,  let  usgohome.  1  don'tknowany- 
thing  about  plays,  and  I  don't  know  anything  about 
women,  and  I  don't  think  I  know  much  about  men, 
for  I  suppose  Manuel  will  marry  that  little  arsenal  as 
soon  as  Hortense  is  comfortably  tucked  away  in  the 
cemetery,  and  they  will  be  happy  ever  after.  1  should 
prefer  Hortense  myself,  but  my  taste  is  a  perverted 
one."  Betsy  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"  A  Rag  Baby"  will  be  continued  for  anotherweek 
at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  and  will  be  followed,- Oc- 
tober 26th,  by  Salsbury's  Troubadours. 

Mr.  Locke  Richardson  will  give  an  entertainment 
at  Irving  Hall  next  Thursday  evening,  consisting  of 
recitations  from  Scripture,  Dickens,  Shakespeare,  and 
Longfellow.. 

The  Eastern  papers  say  that  the  Kiralfys  have 
leased  the  Grand  Opera  House  for  eight  weeks,  to 
close  it  up,  in  order  to  prevent  opposition  during 
their  engagement  at  the  California.  Where  is  the 
Grand  Opera  House  ? 

"  Princess  Ida,"  one  of  Gilbert  &  Sullivan's  operas, 
which  has  never  been  seen  in  this  city,  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Tivoli  next  week.  Of  course  it  is  a 
satire  on  something,  and  the  something  in  this  case 

is  Tennyson's  "Princess." 

A  number  of  observant  young  ladies  report  that 
Mr.  De  Belleville's  corsets  continue  to  be  of  the  same 
make  as  those  worn  upon  his  former  visits.  It  was 
remarked  at  the  time  that  the  waist  slope  was  too  sud- 
den, and  the  same  objection  still  holds  good. 

"Paquita"  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  after  to-night,  and  next  week  Jeffreys-Lewis 
plays  in  "  Forget- me-Not. "  The  company  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and  includes  Jeffreys- Lew  is,  Charlotte 
Tittel,  Maude  Stuart,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Louise  Calvert, 
Lewis  Morrison,  Frederick  de  Belleville,  and  W.  H. 
Thompson. 

The  Baldwin  management  seems  to  be  working  up 
a  very  neat  and  successful  boom  for  "  Nanon."  It  is 
to  be  produced  week  after  next,  and  the  sale  of  seats, 
not  for  the  first  night  only,  but  for  the  entire  first  week, 
began  last  Wednesday.  One  could  not  judge  of  the 
opera  from  the  recent  injunction -harassed  production, 
but  we  shall  soon  learn  what  made  it  a  success  for 
over  one  hundred  nights  in  New  York. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Gunter,  the  author  of  "Strictly  Busi- 
ness," has  just  signed  a  contract  with  McKee  Rankin 
for  the  production  of  his  new  comedy-drama,  entitled 
"A  Wall  Street  Bandit. "  We  are  informed  by  the 
author  that  this  does  not  personally  apply  to  Jay 
Gould.  Mr.  Gunter  will  postpone  his  trip  East  to 
see  the  production  of  his  play.  The  cast  will  permit 
great  parts  for  all  the  leading  people  of  the  California 
Theatre 

"The  Rag  Baby,"  like  its  predecessor,  "The 
Bunch  of  Keys,"  becomes  more  attractive  with  each 
seeing,  and  the  eccentric  Daniels  has  become  one  of 
the  features  of  the  town.  His  drollery  grows  upon 
acquaintance,  and  people  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
burlesque  upon  the  sporting  fever  which  rages  so 
hotly  in  the  East,  but  has  not  yet  penetrated  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  John  L.  Sullivan  was  a  magnifi- 
cent fizzle. 

Mr.  Campbell  got  upon  his  legs  in  a  stage-box  at 
the  Baldwin  on  Monday  night  to  remark  that  the 
glorious  climate  of  California  suited  him  first-rate, 
and  that  although  his  plays  always  drew  full  houses 
wherever  he  went,  they  drew  fuller  houses  in  Califor- 
nia than  anywhere  else.  Mr.  Campbell's  statement 
was  so  badly  refuted  on  Tuesday  and  every  night 
thereafter  that  the  author  has  refrained  from  his  cus- 
tom of  nightly  speeches. 

"Divorce,"  at  the  California  Theatre,  proved  dur- 
ing the  two  nights  of  its  run,  to  be  an  unequivocal 
failure,  and  was,  with  great  good  sense,  immediately 
removed.  This  company,  excellent  as  it  is,  is  all  at 
sea  in  society  plays,  but  perfectly  at  home  in  melo- 
drama of  any  kind.  '•  '49,"  that  pine  branch  of  the 
Sierras,  has  been  very  attractively  given  since  the 
withdrawal  of  "  Divorce,"  especially  in  the  two  prin- 
cipal parts— '49  and  Carrots. 

At  the  close  of  an  act  in  "  Paquita,"  in  which  Miss 
Jeffreys-Lewis  had  made  quite  an  impression,  Miss 
Mary  Mills  very  unexpectedly  answered  the  call  be- 
fore the  curtain,  and,  to  the  unqualified  astonishment 
of  the  audience,  was  laden  with  costly  flowers.  When 
the  audience  had  recovered  from  its  surprise,  she  was 
welcomed  as  a  stranger,  and  then,  with  scant  cere- 
mony, before  her  heels  were  out  of  sight,  they  began 
calling  for  Lewis.  Miss  Mills  got  all  the  flowers  and 
Miss  Lewis  all  the  applause. 

The  third  concert  of  the  Beethoven  Quintet  Club 
will  take  place  next  Friday  evening,  October  23d,  at 
Irving  Hall.  The  club,  assisted  by  Miss  Louise  El- 
liott, soprano,  and  Mr,  Otto  Bendix,  pianist,  will 
render  the  following  programme:  1.  Quintet  from 
Schumann,  piano  and  strings;  2.  Song,  Miss  El- 
liott; 3.  Finale  of  Quartet  from  Haydn,  string  quar- 
tet; 4.  Piano  solo,  Otto  Bendix;  5.  Song,  Miss  El- 
liott; 6.  Boccherini's  "Minuet,"  string  quartet;  7. 
Violoncello  solo,  Mauro  Solano ;  8.  Quartet  from 
Mendelssohn. 

At  the  reception  given  to  Nellie  Calhoun  at  the 
California  Theatre,  in  San  Jose,  one  of  the  floral  dec- 
orations of  the  stage  was  a  ship  sixteen  feet  long  and 
correspondingly  high.  Another  eight  feet  in  length 
was  passed  over  the  footlights,  and  the  general  floral 
display  was  said  to  beggar  description.  The  pro- 
gramme was  necessarily  of  a  mixed  character,  as  Miss 
Calhoun  had  not  been  able  to  find  time  to  get  up  a 
dramatic  representation  with  full  company,  etc.  The 
little,  hard-working  California  girl  had  the  heartiest 
of  home  welcomes.  Her  own  contributions  were  the 
recitation  of  Tennyson's  "  Rizpah  "  and  the  sleep- 
walking scene  from  "  Macbeth,"  in  which  she  com- 
pletely captured  her  San  Jose  compatriots. 


Mr.  W.  T.  Carleton's  "Nanon"  company,  now 
singing  in  Philadelphia  and  ready  to  open  shortly  u 
San  Francisco,  comprises  Louise  Paullin,  Josepiitnt 
Bartlett,  Charles  Drew,  Clara  Wisdom,  and  other 
less  known  to  fame.  Charles  Drew  is  the  natty  liul, 
baritone  who  sang  the  tenor  part  with  Mrs.  Gates  it 
the  hey-day  of  her  time,  and  who  was  always  an  im 
mense  favorite  in  San  Francisco.  Pauline  Hall  am 
Sadie  Martinot,  the  professional  beauties  who  wen 
the  features  of  the  New  York  production,  cleave  ti 
New  York  as  the  Parisian  to  Paris.  They  will  be  re 
placed  by  Louise  Paullin  and  Alice  Vincent. 

The  Standard  Theatre  is  itself  again— or  will  U- 
next  week.  The  Standard Alinstrel  Company,  whicl 
begins  its  season  there  next  Monday,  consists  o 
Charley  Reed,  Billy  Birch,  endmen ;  H.  W.  Frill 
man,  interlocutor;  D.  D.  Bedell,  J.  W.  Myers,  Jo 
seph  W.  Woods,  and  Castle  Brydges,  soloists ;  Gu 
Mills,  Emerson  and  Clark,  and  Colburn  and  Clay 
ton,  specialists,  and  six  madrigal  boys.  Comelli': 
Japanese  troupe  will  take  part  in  the  programme  dur 
ing  the  first  four  evenings,  and  will  give  an  extn 
matinee  Thursday  afternoon.  The  afterpiece  during 
the  week  will  be  Charley  Reed's  new  burlesque 
"Pa-Quit-Her." 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  October  17th. 

California  Theatre.  Rankin  &  Rial,  Proprie 
tors  ;  E.  D.  Price,  Manager.  Bill,  Monday  ant 
Tuesday,  "  Divorce."     Cast  as  follows  : 

Alfred  Adrianse,  D.  H.  Harkins;  Captain  Lyndc,  Franl 
Wright;  Rev.  Harry  Duncan,  Joseph  Holland:  De  Woj 
DeWiu,  J.  J.Wallace;  Templeton  Jilt,  C.  B.  Bishop:  Mr 
BurritL,  Frank  Mordaunt;  Pam,  J.  J.  En  right  ;  Jud^i 
Kemp,E._  N.  Thayer;  Dr.  Lang,  Harry  Kittle:  Jim,C  <", 
Ray ;  Richar.d,  Charles  Thompson  ;  Christ  ma? 
Travers;  Guinea,  Thomas  Andrews ;  Mrs.  Ten  Eyck,  M- 
F.  M.  Bates;  Lu  Ten  Eyck,  Miss  Mabel  Bert ;  Fanny  Tci 
E\ck,  Miss  Ellie  Wilton;  Grace  Ten  Ey<  k.  Miss  Trelli 
Foltz;  Flora  Penfield,  Miss  Helen  Glidden  ;  Mrs.  Kemp 
Miss  Emma  Marble;  Kittie  Crosbie,  Miss  Helen  Rand 
Molly,  Miss  Kenyon  Tilton ;  Nellie,  Miss  Susie  Mann 
Alfred,  Little  Miss  Conners. 

Remainder  of  the  week,  "Forty-nine."  Cast  a: 
follows : 

Forty-nine,  McKee  Rankin;  Arthur  Dc-nmson.  Josepl 
Holland;  Tom  Bradshaw,  Frank  Wright;  Solomon  Kmic 
C.  B.  Bishop;  Colonel  James,  J.  J.  Wallace;  Anthon; 
Cousin,  Charles  G.  Ray;  Old  Ned,  Frank  Mordaunt  ;  Bed* 
rock,  J.  Foster;  Bartender,  Robert  Murra\  ;  Culom;!  Cro:td 
street,  D.  H.  Harkins;  Carrots,  Mrs.  McKee-  Rankin 
Belle,  Miss  Helen  Glidden ;  Mississippi,  Miss  Mabel  Bert 
Mrs.  Dennison,  Miss  Emma  Marble. 

Baldwin  Theatre.  — Al.  Hayman,  Manager 
Bill:  "Paquita."     Cast  as  follows: 

Hortense,  Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis;  Paquita,  Miss  Man 
Wells  ;  Lucette,  Miss  Maud  Stuart  ;  Senora  Maria,  Mrs.  E 
Saunders;  Nita,  Miss  Louise  Calvert;  /iinari,  Miss  Id: 
Aubrey;  Marie,  Miss  Annie  Morton;  Inez,  Miss  Karban 
Eyre;  La  Petite  Hortense,  Miss  Minnie  Titiel ;  Dr.  Man 
del  del  Rey,  Frederic  de  Belleville;  Jose  Borosco.  Lewi 
Morrison;  Victor,  Harry  Main  hall ;  Dr.  Delponte,  W.  H 
Thompson  ;  Stephano,  J.  Summers  ;  Paul  La  Grange,  T 
J.  Murray:  Senor  Reis,  James  Fox;  Padre,  W,  Dudley 
Philippe,  W.  Akarman  ;  Pascal,  T.  Marshal ;  Dr.  M  i^tauora 
George  Turner  ;  Carlos,  L.  Wood. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall,  Acting 
Manager.     Bill:  "A  Rag  Baby."     Cast  as  before. 

Grand  Opera  House. .  Lessee. 

Bill:  "Only  a  Farmer's  Daughter."    Cast  by  Blancht 
Curtisse's  company. 

The  Standard  Theatre.— Cornelius  &  ^ 
Bride,  Managers.  Bill:  "  The  Phccnix."  Cast 
follows : 

Carroll  Graves,  Milton  Nobles;  Leslie  Blackburn,  Fn 
E.  Aiken;  Moses  Solomon,  Max  Fehrmann;  DionysS 
O'Gall,  Geo.  W.  Barnum;  James,  Will  B.  Fuller;  Sadie 
Dollie  Nobles;  Alice  Blackburn,  Florence  Vinton;  Tou 
Fergus,  John  W.  Blaisdel ;  Ike  Pidgeon,  Chas.  R.  Warren 
John  Smith,  Will  E.  Right;  Mr.  Wilcox,  B.  A.  Long 
Katie  Moran,  Tillie  Barnum. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana 
gers.     Bill:  "The   Mikado."     Cast  as  before. 

Woodward's    Gardens,     Mission    and    Four 
teenth,      Menagerie,    etc.      Performance   Sati 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Ed« 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.     Open 

9  A.  M.  to  II  P.  M. 

Ignatius  Hall. — Deakin  Bros.  &  Co.,  Lesst 
Panorama  of  "Trip  Through  Japan  (Dai  Nippop 
Hakurankai)."  Open  from  9  to  12  A.  M.,  and  from,* 
to  5  and  7  to  10  P.  M. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones. - 
Keys,  Manager.     Closed  until  Oct.  15. 
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At  the  California,  next  week,  the  stock  compan; 
"  Storm-beaten." 

At  the  Bush   Street,  next  week.    "A  Rag  Baby." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  sti 
company  in   "  Princess  bin." 

At  the  Grand  Opera    House,  next   week,     1 
Curtisse's  company  in  "  Only  a  Farmer's  Daughter. 

At  the  Standard  next  week,  the  Standard  Minstrel 
Company. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week,    "  Forgei-nie-Not 


The  Harvard  Club  Banquet. 
A  number  of  the  members  of  the  Harvard  Club  assei 
in  the  dining-hall  of  the  Maison  Dorc'e  last   I 'hui  sdli] 
ing,  ii  being  rhe  occasion  of  their  annual    banquet 
long  table  was  handsomely  adorned  with  rich  ware  and 
tering  candelabra,  while  in   the  centre  was  a  large  On 
tionery  piece  of  artistic  design  resting  on  a  mil  l"OI    kadi 

with  roses.    Unique  menu  cards,  expressed  in  both  Ei 
and  Latin,  rested  at  each  cover.     The  dinner  commcn< 
seven  o'clock,  and  was  very  enjoyable.     There  were  no    , 
cial  toasts,  but  a  number  of  informal  speeches  were  delivered. 
Professor  Homer  1'..  Spnigue  spuke  on  behalf  of  female  edu- 
cation on  this  coast.     Professor  Martin  Kellogg  made  a  few 
remarks  relative  to  our  State    University,  and  the   lion.  W. 
W.  Morrow  spoke  about  education  .as  applied  to  practical 
political  life.     Mr.  George  Merrill  read  an  interesting  poem, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Symmes,  who  read  a  pal 
entitled   "  Who  was  John   Harvard?"     Remarks  were  a 
made  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Davis,  Mr.  B.  H.  Wheelan,  Mr. 
William  Thomas,  and  others.     It  was  after  midnight  1>cfc 
the  pleasant  affair  terminated. 

The   invited   guest--   present    were    Professor    H 
Sprague,  Hon.  W,    W.  Morrow,  Professor  Martin  Kel" 
and  Rev.  Dr.  McKen/ie.      The  cltih  members  present  l 
Mr.   C,  H.  Grimm,  Dr.    T.    H.  Pinkcrton,   Dr.  George  H. 
Powers,   Dr.    Washington   Aver,  Hon.    Horace    Davis,  Mr. 
William  Hon'  Cook,  Mr.    \\  illiam    Ashburncr,  Mr.  WillWn 

T.Reid.Mr.   |.  G.  Severance,  Mr.   |.  D.  Shcrw I,  Mr.  F. 

I.  Symmes,  Mr.  C.  M.  Belshaw,  Dr.  A.  M.  W  ildtr,  Mr.  S. 
K.  Premibs,  Mr.  William  Thomas,  Mr.  George  B,  Merrill, 
Mr.  John  T.  Ward,  Mr.  fohn  W.  I*ay1  *■.  Mr.  I\  H 
Ian,  Mr.  I.  E.  McElrath,  Mr.  Fred.W.  Sharon,  Mr. 
Abbott,  Mr.  T.  Carey  Fnedlaiider,  Colonel  J.  H.  Witlunfi- 
ton,  Mr.  A.  S.Tubbs,  Mr.  Louis  B.  McCagg,  Mr.  Sharp. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 


Concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union. 
The  first  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union's  seventh  season 
was  given  last  week  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hermann 
Brandt,  who  has  recently  assumed  the  musical  direction  of 
the  society.  Mr.  Brandt  has  scarcely  been  at  work  long 
enough  tu  materially  alter  the  playing  of  these  industrious 
amateurs;  but  in  the  most  creditable  portions  of  the  pro- 
gramme appeared  the  faint  image  of  that  model  orchestra 
from  which  Mr.  Brandt  has  just  separated  himself,  and 
whose  influence  will  naturally  be  impressed  upon  many 
readings  of  its  former  member.  No  doubt  the  Thomas  Or- 
chestra would  be  seized  with  holy  horror  at  the  bare  sugges- 
tion of  a  resemblance  between  the  immature  renditions  of 
the  Orchestral  Union  and  its  own  august  performances.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  any  such  likeness  is  at  present  ex- 
ceedingly remote.  Yet  in  the  overture  to  the  "Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  and  in  the  Andante  and  Scherzo  from 
'  Schubert's  C  major  symphony,  many  of  the  points  made 
under  Mr.  Brant's  guidance  clearly  recalled  those  more 
perfect  hearings  of  the  early  summer.  Some  of  these  mem- 
ories were  rather  severely  parodied — as,  for  instance,  the 
brass  wind  in  the  Schubert  Andante.  That  one,  lull,  recur- 
ring tone  which,  in  certain  passages  of  the  movement,  is 
iven  out  by  those  instruments,  under  favoring  conditions, 
ike  the  rich,  muffled  note  of  a  mourning  dove,  became  at 
ihis  time  a  broken  discordant  bray;  and  the  pizzicato  dia- 
logue between  the  first  and  second  violinists— also  in  the 
iphnberi  music — was  anything  but  smooth.  In  spite  of  these 
"isadvantages  and  some  other  drawbacks  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  a  company  of  comparatively  inexperienced 
players,  both  the  overture  and  the  movement  from  the  sym- 
phony were  very  enjoy-ably  played.  New  men  have  been 
added  to  the  orchestra,  and  the  strings  and  wood  wind  are 
excellent. 

Two  other  well-prepared  selections  were  a  "Melodie" 
and  "Spanish Dance,"  by  Moszkowski.  A  harp  part  was 
added  to  the  former  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Kimball.  A  petite 
suite,  "  Jeu.v  d'Infants,"  by  Bizet,  was  given  for  the  first 
time,  and  also,  let  us  hope,  for  the  last.  The  players  wereas 
"Ittle  overburdened  with  knowledge  of  its  four  movements  as 
ith  ability  to  read  them,  and  the  result  of  their  efforts  was 
jighly  disastrous.  A  prominent  part  in  the  "Marche"  as- 
;igned  to  the  brass  proved  a  catastrophe  of  itself,  for  with 
hose  instruments  lies  the  chief  weakness  of  Mr.  Brandt's 
"orces.  Otherwise  they  are  hopefully  organized,  and  there 
ieems  to  be  no  reason  why  valuable  attainments  should  not 
made.  Mr.  Brandt's  manner  as  a  leader  is  unobtrusive, 
et  watchful  and  exact,  and  his  rigorous  sense  of  artistic 
lalance  can  not  be  without  effect  upon  an  orchestra. 

In  the  "  FantasieCaprice,"  for  violin, by  Vieuxtemps,  Mr. 
Brandt's  playing  revealed  a  greater  brilliancy  than  has  pre- 
iously  appeared  in  any  of  his  solos,  and  to  this  extent  in- 
eased  public  acquaintance  with  the  versatility  of  his  tal- 
it.  Otherwise  there  was  shown  the  same  beautiful  finish 
md  discriminating,  musicianly  perception  which  have  estab- 
'  ihed  Mr.  Brandt's  claims  from  the  first. 

The  Fantasie,  as  well  as  an  encore  number,  were  thought- 
ully  and  judiciously  accompanied  by  Mr.  Otto  Bendix. 
liss  Louise  Elliot,  who  has  proved  herself  a  vocal  favorite 
the  season,  and  whose  singing  is  always  acceptable,  con- 
tributed to  the  programme  a  recitative  and  aria  from  '  Der 
Fretschiitz."  Being  in  good  voice,  and  entering  into  her 
part  with  that  hearty,  spontaneous  interest  which  invests 
Miss  Elliot's  work  with  the  charm  of  animated  sincerity,  she 
sang  expressively  and  with  genuine  effect;  much  better,  in 
deed,  in  Weber's  music,  with  a  buoyant  background  of  or- 
chestral accompaniment,  than  in  the  Kjerulf  encore  song. 
"  Last  night  the  nightingale  woke  me"  was  perceptibly  out 
of  tune  in  places,  and  the  original  tempo  was  varied  by  Miss 
Elliot  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Bendix's  piano  support. 
The  latter  was  sufficiently  flexible,  but  the  song  is  too  sym- 
metrical to  admit  of  alteration  in  any  particular.  With  the 
orchestra  again,  in  Gounod's  "Cinq  Mars,"  Miss  Elliot 
fully  recovered  her  rarely  wandering  sense  of  pitch,  and 
added  a  pure,  resonant  melody  to  the  list  of  the  concert's 
pleasant  events.  F.  A. 
.   ♦   ■ 

CCCLXXIV.-BU1  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday 
October  i8,   1885. 
Ox-tail  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Fried    Clams. 
Marrow  on  Toast. 
Lima  Beans.       Baked  Peppers. 
Roast    Duck,  Currant   Jelly   and  Lemon  Sauce. 
Tomato,  Mayonnaise  Dressing. 
Apples  au  Beurre. 
Peaches,  Figs,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Grapes,  and  Pome- 
granates. 
Marrow  on  Toast. — Procure  the  marrow-bones  cut  of 
an  equal  length ;    wrap  them  so  as  to  prevent  the  marrow 
escaping;  cook   thoroughly,  and  serve  very  hot  with  thin 
slices  of  toast.      Or  the  marrow  may  be  removed  from  the 
bones  after  they  are  cooked,  and  laid  upon  the  toast,  pep- 
pered, salted,  and  sent  to  the  table  very  hot. 

Apples  au  Beurre. — Peel  and  core  the  apples  with  a 
fruit-corer.  Cut  slices  of  stale  bread  about  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  then  cut  them  round  with  a  paste- 
cutter  the  size  of  the  apples.  Spread  some  butter  on  the 
'.bread,  and  place  an  apple  on  top  of  each  slice.  Butter  a 
"takepan,  place  the  pieces  in,  fill  the  hole  made  by  removing 
'  the  core  with  sugar,  upon  which  place  a  piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  set  it  in  a  warm  but  not  quick  oven. 
When  almost  half-done,  refill  the  holes  with  sugar  and  a 
pinch  of  cinnamon ;  place  butter  on  top  as  before  and  finish 
Cooking.  Serve  warm.  When  done  they  may  be  glazed 
with  apple-jelly,  and  put  back  into  the  oven  for  two  minutes. 


A  Decided  Fashion  in  Purls. 

Our  correspondent  writes  us  from  Paris  that  the 
fashion  all  the  rage  there  among  every  class  of  ladies 
is  immense  bustles  and  paniers.  The  French  call 
them  tournures  and  jupons.  Wherever  you  go  they 
present  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  female  toilet. 
The  Louvre  and  Bon  Marche'  have  grand  displays  of 
bustles  and  paniers.  The  peculiar  fashion  is  really 
surprising,  for  nothing  adds  more  grace  and  beauty  to 
the  female  form  than  these  stylish  tournures ;  so  much 
so  that  it  is  indeed  a  rare  pleasure  to  witness  the  sym- 
metrical figure  at  the  fashionable  world  as  seen  upon 
the  boulevards,  at  the  theatres,  balls,  and  cafes  of 
Paris.  We  are  pleased  to  inform  our  many  lady 
patrons  that  they  can  procure  advance  Parisian  styles 
at  Freud's  Corset  House  so  conveniently  located  at 
Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and  10  and  12  Dupont 
Streets,  and  open  daily  till  6  p.  M.  and  till  io  P.  M. 
Saturdays. 

A  Leading  House. 

The  caterers  to  the  clubs,  hotels,  and  private  resi- 
dences would  do  well  to  make  their  purchases  from 
the  well-known  grocery  house  of  Goldberg,  Bowen  S: 
Co.,  of  428  10432  Pine  Street.  Their  supply  of  wines 
and  fine  liquors  is  unrivaled  in  the  city  for  purity  and 
variety,  and  in  the  staple  and  fancy  lines  in  groceries 
they  have  the  finest  varieties  and  lowest  prices. 


Latent   Innovations 

In  every  description  of  household  furniture,  includ- 
ing from  the  kitchen  to  the  garret,  can  be  obtained 
at  the  warerooms  of  the  California  Furniture  Com- 
pany, Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  Street. 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  can  point  to  a 
finer  record  than  any  other  in  the  city.  It  has  been 
more  frequently  used  in  proportion  to  the  lime  since 
it  was  finished,  and  has  given  greater  satisfaction  than 
any  of  its  rivals.  It  is  situated  on  Fifth  Street,  be- 
tween Market  and  Mission. 


—  Jeffreys- Lewis  heard  Locke  Richardson 
recite  "Othello"  and  "As  You  Like  It"  last  week, 
and  pronounced  him  to  be  the  finest  elocutionist  she 
had  ever  listened  to. 


The  Crocker  Fire. 

Considering  the  great  value  of  the  stock  that  was  in 
Shreve  &  Co. 's  workshop,  in  the  Crocker  building,  it 
is  a  source  of  wonder  to  many  that  their  loss  was  not 
much  greater  than  it  is.  The  greater  part  of  the  stock 
was  put  in  the  two  large  Macneale  &  Urban  safes, 
and  has  been  recovered  from  the  ruins  and  found  to 
be  entirely  unharmed.  These  safes  felLa  distance  of 
seventy  feet  into  a  pit  of  flames,  with  heavy  timbers 
and  machinery  falling  on  them,  and  remained  in  this 
furnace  for  hours.  When  they  were  recovered,  a  few 
days  ago,  not  a  rivet  was  broken,  not  a  plate  had 
parted,  and  the  contents  were  found  to  be  entirely 
uninjured.  These  safes  have  been  tested  as  thorough- 
ly as  could  be  wished,  and  their  excellent  condition 
may  be  seen  at  the  agency  for  Macneale  &  Urban's 
safes,  W.  B.  Wilshire  ik  Co.'s  store,  115  and  117 
Front  Street. 


A  New  Book. 

By  a  California  writer :  "Endura;  or,  Three  Gen- 
erations," by  B.  P.  Moore,  (Secretary  California  Fur- 
niture Co.,  S.  F.),  350  pages,  illustrated,  $1:50. 
This  novel  isa  new  departure  in  the  field  of  Romance. 
It  is  a  graphic  recital  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  New  Eng- 
land country  and  village  life.  The  shaip  criticisms 
on  New  England  customs  are  destined  to  attract  at- 
tention to  the  book.  For  sale  at  the  book  stores. 
Golden  Era  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


A  Hint  to  the  Wise. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  be  obtained  at 
the  warerooms  of  the  California  Furniture  Company, 
220  to  226  Bush  Street,  is,  if  you  have  but  small  means 
and  wish  to  furnish,  you  will  there  be  instructed  how 
to  invest  the  money  to  the  best  advantage. 


The  "Argonaut"  has  no  traveling  agent. 
Thomas  Threlfall  Is  111  is  re  presenting  it  t>y  an 
authority  which  he  has  forfeited  by  his  mis- 
conduct. A.  P.  si  .1  vmv 

■Business  Manager.    . 


Ghirardelli'sSolubleCocoa.agreeableand  wholesome. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor,  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


—  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


-  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  Dr.  E.  O. -Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store}.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


— Tourists'  Complete  Outfit  at  Muller's, 
leading  optician,  135  Montgomery  Street,  near  Bush. 


BEETHOVEN  QUINTET  CLUB. 


T  II  1  U  II      <<(\«   F.ltT,     I-  I  It  ST     SERIES 


IRVING   HALL,    FRIDAY    It  I.VIM.,    OCT.  23|I. 


SOLOISTS: 
Miss  Louise  Elliott.  Vocalist, 


llr.  Otto  Bcndix,  Pianist, 


Reserved  Seat,  75  cents ;  General  Admission,  50  cents. 
Ticket  Office  and  Hall  Plan  at  Sherman  St  Clay's  on  and 
from  Thursday,  October  22d. 

MARCUS  M.  HENRY,  Business  Manager. 


IRVING    HALL. 


THURSDAY  EVENING OCTOBER  22d. 


LOCKE  RICHARDSON 


Will  recite  from 


Scripture,   Dickens,   Shakespeare,   anil    Long- 
fellow. 


Admission,   50  cents;    Reserved  Seat,    75  cents.       Eox 
sheet  opens  Monday  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  206  Post  St. 


STANDARD    THEATRE. 


Cornelius  &  McBride Lessees  and  Managers. 

Will.  T.  Barnett Treasurer. 


GRAND  i:i:-ori\l\<;.  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  IV. 


REED'S  MINSTRELS. 


HOME    AGAIN!  HOME    AGAIN! 


75c.  ORIGINAL   IMIl'l  I. Alt    PRICES.  50c. 


Bo*  OlUce  now  open. 


TIVOLI    OPERA  HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Grand  enthusiastic  success  of  Gilbert  &  Sullivan's  Japanese 
opera, 

I  Hi:  MIKADO. 


Monday  evening,  October  19,  Gilbert  &  Sullivan's  beautiful 
opera,  first  time  in  San  Francisco, 

PRINCESS  IDA. 


Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


"TltlP  THROUGH  JAPAN." 

Dai  Nippon  Hakurankai—  IGNATIUS  HALL— Now  open 
Deakln  Bros.  A  Co.'s  Living  Panorama 

And  Temple  of  the  ARTS  and  INDUSTRIES  of  JAPAN. 


The  most  remarkable,  novel,  unique  and  instructive  enter- 
tainment ever  seen  in  Ameaica. 
Three  Receptions  daily— 9  to  12,  2  to  5,  7  to  10. 
Ad  11  its 50  cents.  |  Children 25  cents. 


PANORAMA 
THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 
Open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  11  p.  M. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  bu. 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

428  TO  432  PINE  STREET,  NEXT  TO  THE  CALIFORNIA  MARKET, 

Have  just  received  in  prime  eomlltlou  : 

New  Weisbaden  Preserved  Fruits. 

Norwegian  Boneless  Anchovies,  an  appetizer.  33c.  per  tin. 

New  Cape  Cod  Cranberries. 

New  Paper-shell  Walnuts,  Grenoble  variety. 

New  Royal  Stilton  Cheese. 

New  Royal  Cheddar  Cheese. 

New  Mincemeat,  in  5-Ib  pails. 

New  Potomac  Roe  Herring,  extra  large  and  choice,  in  kits. 

New  Cameinbert  Cheese,  in  glass  jars. 

New  Styles  of  Lunch  and  School  Baskets,  in  great  variety. 

New  Fancy  Behesa  Raisins,  specially  packed  for  us. 

New  Extra  Large  Pecans,  choicest  procurable. 

Large  Selection  ol  High  Church  Candles,  pure  Beeswax. 

New  Persian  and  Smyrna  Rugs,  newest  designs. 

New  French  and  English  Plum  Pudding,  in  1,  S,  3,  and  4-lb.  cans. 

New  Citron,  Orange  and  Lemon  Peel. 

New  Imported  Swiss  Cheese,  35c.  per  lb. 

A  Large  Shipment  of  French  Groceries,  Including  PATE  HE  FOIE  I. IMS.    5TI  1  I  'Ell    OLIVES, 
ANCHOVIES  IN  OIL,  etc.  lrom  the  well-known  house  or  Tcysonncau  tils,  Bordeniuc,  and 

BARTON  &  CUESTIER'S  CELEBRATED  CLARET  AND  SAUTERNE  WINES,  DIRECT  FROM  BORDEAOX. 

Our  guarantee  goes  with  each  sale  for  Best  Quality  of  Goods,  Correct  Weight  and   Measure.        No  imitation  goods  or 
articles  with  counterfeit  labels  kept  or  offered  for  sale. 

GENERAL    REDUCTION     IN     PRICES. 

Send  for  our  \ew  Catalogue  ol"  Prices  inline  purchasing  elsewhere. 

GOX.DSXSI&G,  BOWEIff   Ss  CO. 

Successors  to  LEBENBAUM,  GOLDBERG  .1  boaven, 
438,  430,  433  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  TELEPHONE  No.  1. 


Are  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
A.  &. Bancroft  A  Co.,  781  Market  St., 8.F.,  Sole  Agents. 


STOCKMEN, 

Wishing  to  invest  Capital  in  a  thoroughbred  Stock- 
breeding  Ranch,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  take 
an  interest  in  one  of  the  best  grassed  and  watered  ranges  in 
the  "West,  covering  an  area  of  18,000  acres.  U.  S.  CON- 
FIRMED GRANT.     Particulars  of 

J.  C    GUEEX, 
Room  5  and  <;,  No.  224  Montgomery  St. 


THE  STENOGRAPH 

SnORT-nABiD 

WRITING   MACHINE. 

Rapid,  accurate,  simple, 
Trial  lessons  free  at  our 
school.  «,  G.WICKSOX 
&  CO.,  38  California 

St.  Write  for  descriptive 
circulars. 


x:lve: 


I  would  call  the  attention  of  librarians  and  private  buy- 
ers to  my  facilities  for  the  importation  of  Books,  Maps, 
Autographs,  etc.  I  have  as  my  London  agent  a  gentleman 
of  large  experience,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
who  gives  special  attention  to  the  collection  of  Rare  Old 
Works,  such  Modern  Works  as  are  "out  of  print,"  Works 
on  Special  Subjects,  etc.  Orders  are  carefully  and  promptly 
filled  at  tie  lowest  rates.  Letters  of  inquiry  meet  with 
prompt  attention.  W.  DOXEY, 

New  and  Antiquarian  Bookseller, 
631  Market  St.,  under  Palace  Hotel,  S.  F. 


ETCHINGS 

AS  CHRISTMAS  OR  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 

I  will  gladly  lay  aside  now  any  Etchings 
chosen  for  the  coming  season.  The  absence 
of  duplicates  of  many  in  my  large  collection 
makes  an  early  choice  desirable.  Prices 
(those  of  New  York)  are  marked  in  plain 
figures.      Correspondence  invited. 

W.  It.  VICKERY, 

631  Market  Street,  under  Palace  Hotel. 


HOME-MAKING 


Becomes  annually  more  of  an  occupation  in  the  cities  of  the 
Far  West.  The  shifting,  moving,  restless  "boarding-house" 
characteristics  are  yielding  to  the  desirable  ambition  to  be 
proprietors  of  a  little  home,  and  make  it  beautiful  for  some 
one.  A  sensible  age  like  this,  while  providing  amply  the 
useful,  should  not  neglect  the  ornamental.  Sitting-room 
and  Parlor  attractions  furnished  by  us  at  popular  prices. 
Fine  Artotypes  at  one-twelfth  the  cost  of  the  original  en- 
gravings, Studies,  artistic  Frames  to  order,  all  invite  your 
inspection  at 


ROBERTS 


10  Post  Street,  Masonic  Temple,  S.  F. 


FURNITURE    STORED. 

Furniture,  Trunks,  Pianos,  etc..  taken  care  of  at  PIO- 
NEER WAREHOUSE,  310  Stockton  St.,  near  Sutter;  30 
years'  reference  given ;  advances  made.     H.  Windkl  &  Co. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 


Fine  TAILORING 


J.  S.  HAND  has  just  returned  from  New  York,  where 
he  has  made  arrangements  to  be  supplied  with  all  the  latest 
NOVELTIES  in  Woolens,  direct  from  the  MANUFACT- 
URERS. These  goods  will  be  made  up  30  per  cent,  less 
than  the  same  quality  of  goods  were  ever  made  in  this  city. 

SST  Call  and  see  my  goods  and  prices. 


J.  S.  HAND, 

314  KEARNY  STREET,  EAST  SIDE, 

Four  doors  from  the  Chronicle  office. 


ROOFS 


FOR  ROOFING  REPAIRS 

Send  an  early  order  to 
H.  «..  FISKE,  the  Pioneer 

Roofer,  827  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION, 

Phclan's  Building,  lEooms  G,  8,  9,  10,  11. 

Entrance,  806  Market  Street.  Gas  Specialists; 
positively  extract  teeth  without  pain;  only  office  that  makes 
and  gives  the  celebrated  "  Colton  Gas;"  established  in  1863; 
over  15,000  references;  also,  performs  all  operations  in  Den- 
tistry. 

JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


18  Post  St.  and  S.  W.  cor.  Powell  uml  Sutter. 


THE  BURR  FOLDING  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.    Opens 
and  c!oses  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows all    in    place.     Thirty   styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
,    rent.   Prices  reduced.    Send  . 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
very  nent  and'very  cheap.  I>l  It  It   FOMtl\4.   BED 

CO.,  No.  603  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


Stelnway  A  Son's. 

kranleh  A  Bac 


I  Ernest  €  abler. 

and  C  Rocnisch 

UOS!! 


M.  CRAY,  206  POST  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FOR  FFRXITVRE, 

PIANOS,    PAINTINGS,    MIRRORS.    TRUNKS, 

CASKS,  efi..  of  s.  ■'.  STORAGE  WAREHOUSE, 
136  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  l>ii|iont.  .1.  it. 
Pierce  Hueces.sor  of  .1.  II.  .Holt  A  Co..  Proprl. 
ctor. 


THE    FINEST 

Pure  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession.     For  sale  ever)  where, 
UciMit  :.i::  Snernniciilo  SI..  S.  F. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


WE  LEAD!-»OTHERS  FOLLOW  I 


Sec  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  baying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

lieneml  Agent,  2ft  Post  Street. 


R.H.McDonaM 

—PRESIDENT. 

Rfl.McDonaldJr 

VIOE-PREST 


^cial  Bank 

D0n"the  Pacific  Coast 

Capitals  1.000,000,00. 
5urplus$  ,500.000,00. 

'San  Francisco,  Gal  Julyl* 1885. 


THE    WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  COMPANY'S 

HOOD-TOP   BABY  CARRIAGES. 

THE  HOOD 

is  the  very  best 
style  of  Top  yet 
invented.  It  is 
simple,  dura- 
ble, easily  ail- 
justed,  and  Ibc 
most  complete 
PROTECTION 
FROM  THE 
WEATHER. 

Prices, 

$18.00,  $20.00, 
15.00,  $30.00. 

644    MARKET    STREET. 

(Established  1834. 
GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

DEALERS    IN    HAY   AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE  TKADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street San  Francisco. 


H.  SI.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MEiicn  ANTS, 
300  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WM.  T.   COLEMAN  &  CO. 


San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial   city  in  the 
world. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHESEBKOL'GH. 


W.  H.  DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


JOHN  F.  ENGLISH. 

PRODUCE   COMMISSION   MERCHANT, 

313,  315  DAVIS  STREET, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited! 
Quick  sales  ;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  POItTER  &  CO., 

FCAERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.  H.  COWEN.  D.  H.  SCHI/YLEK,  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


ART-PAINTED,  PLAIN.  &  GLAZED 


TILES 


FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311,  313,  315,  and  3H  Market  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  GO. 

J  JJW  JQXaXIJEtS, 

119      MONTGOMERY     STREET. 

ESTABLISHED    1851. 

DIAMONDS  and  OTHER  PRECIOUS  STONES,  and  the  latest 
novelties  in  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE  constantly  on  hand. 


■A-    FACTORY   COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  S.  F.    * 

iiLraii¥iL7TxnLDiirarrinniu 


VANILLA  CHOCOLATE 

In  competition  « it li  leading;  manufacturers  of  tbe  world,  was  awarded 

FIRST  GOLD  MEDAL  AT  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  FAIR, 


Tims  attesting  its  superiority  to  all  others. 


PREJUDICE    IS   A   THIEF, 

And  will  Rod  you  of  Many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  improved- 
are  not  hard  nor  dry — will  always  smoke  free  and  moist — will  not  crumble  in  the  pocket 
nor  "catch  you  in  the  throat" 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change,  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer,  send 
to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 

Enclose  Three  Red  Stamps.  WM.  S.  IUMRAXL  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


INSURANCE         T  COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LARGEST  PACIFIC  COAST  COMPACT. 

CAPITAL,  $750,000 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884,  -  -  $1,500,000 

AGENTS  IX  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President;  ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vim-President; 

WILLI 


LLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary; 


E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


SECOND-HAND  TYPE 

FOR     SALE. 


Old  Style  Bourgeois 800  pounds 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Minion 350  pounds 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Nonpareil 300  pounds 

(More  or  less). 

Together  with  Job  and  Display  Type.  Dress  lately  in  use 
on  Argonaut.  Will  be  delivered  in  case  and  tied  up,  in 
good  order,  when  desired  by  purchaser.     Apply  to 

IMMIKi!  «fc  REY, 

405  and  407  Sansome  Street. 


A 


nm     ^\.  Fpr  r%   To  introduce  them 
DIU      UrrEn.  we  will    CITE 
AWAY  xooo  Sidf-operating   Washing   Machines.     If 
you  want  one  send  us  your  name,  P.  O.  and  express  of- 
fice at  once.     The  National  Co.,  23  Dey  St.,  N,  Y. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

IHARBLE  MANTELS,  made  of  ONYX,  Colored 
■TALLIN*,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and  Head, 
stones.  W.  II.  II.  <  Oltll  l<  I.,  827  Market  St. 


411  413  &  4J5    SANSOME   ST.S.F 

Importers  of  all  kinds  of  Paper. 


R£I  MOV 


MRS.    DR.    BEIGHLE 

Has  removed  to  \o.  193  Hyde  Street. 
Galvanic    Healer  —  Natural    Rnttery.      Diagnosis 
.vithout  questioning.     Hours,  i  to  4;  Ladies  and  Children 
only. 


w 


A  PlI  "T"  p  "■"■Ik  An  active  Man  or  Woman  in 
r\  I  Tl  I  Cm  \kJ  every  county  to  sell  our  goods. 
Salary  $75  per  Month  and  Expenses.  Canvassing 
Outfit  and  Particulars  FREE.  STANDARD  SIL- 
VER-WARE CO.,  Eoston,   Mass. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCU-STITCn  Sewing  Machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  Q  pronounced  to  be 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way.  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER   &    WILSON    MFG.    CO. 

303  Sutler  Street,  Snu    Iran,  Is,-,,. 


ZEATINE 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 


A    TWICE -COOKED    FOOD. 


IT  CAN  BE  PREPARED   FOR  THE 
TABLE  IN  FIVE  MINUTES. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  GROCERS. 


JNO.  T.  GUTTING  &  GO. 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

.'::  anil  25  CnUlornin  Street,  Sun  Francisco. 


MERIT   WILL   TELL! 


Has  taken  the  First-class  Medal  at  New  Orleans  Expositk 
for  the  HIGH  GRADE 


Agents,  PASCAL,  III  ICII- IT  A  CO.,  430  and  428 
Jackson  Street. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 

OF     THE 

ikRGOMAXJT. 

.Oil  ME*   I   TO  XYI,  INCLUSIVE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


into 


First-class  Private  Boarding. 
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Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  has  fairly  and  honorably  won 
his  way  to  the  leadership  of  Irish  politics,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  represents  all  that  is  best  in  that  connection. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  Irish  leaders  who, 
within  the  century,  have  distinguished  themselves  as  some- 
thing more  than  brawlers  have  been  Protestants,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  not  been  of  the  pure  Celtic  blood  nor 
of  the  ancient  I  rish  lineage.  In  a  word,  the  admission  must 
be  made  that  of  the  Irishmen  who  have  more  especially 
distinguished  themselves  for  their  patriotism  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Irish  nationality,  the  more  prominenthave  been 
the  men  of  mixed  blood  and  non-Catholic  faith.  We  will 
not  stop  here  to  discuss  or  analyze  this  strange  fact,  but  throw 


it  out  for  the  consideration  of  those  of  our  Irish  fellow-citi- 
zens who  seem  to  think  that  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  extreme 
measures  will  aid  them  in  an  undertaking  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which,  if  attended  with  less  unreasonable  and  crim- 
inal effort,  would  commend  itself  to  all  intelligent  and  fair- 
minded  persons,  and  would  moderate  to  a  great  degree  the 
antagonists  who  are  arrayed  against  them  even  in  England. 
There  is  no  country — certainly  none  with  the  population  and 
history  of  Ireland — that  may  not  put  forth  its  claim  to  inde- 
pendent national  existence  without  strong  and  almost  unan- 
swerable reasons.  There  may  be  reasons  sometimes,  grow- 
ing out  of  geographical  relations,  race,  religion,  or  language 
— which  do  not  present  themselves  in  the  English-Irish  ques- 
tion— that  make  it  very  difficult  for  the  stronger  power  of  the 
alliance  to  relax  the  political  bonds  that  bind  different  coun- 
tries together.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  very  good  reason 
why — even  without  severing  all  the  ties  that  unite  Ireland  to 
England — there  may  not  be  accorded  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land a  measure  of  independence  and  a  sovereignty  that 
should  satisfy  the  reasonable  demands  of  her  most  patriotic 
people  ;  using  the  last,  best,  and  most  matured  thought  of  Mr. 
Gladstone — "  a  legislative  control  over  her  own  affairs  might 
be  granted  to  Ireland,  reserving  to  the  imperial  parliament 
such  powers  as  would  insure  the  maintenance  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  crown  and  of  the  unity  of  the  empire" — 
which  would  satisfy  the  ambition  of  any  nation.  The  rela- 
tions of  our  own  States  to  our  general  government  would 
seem  to  suggest  the  kind  of  a  union  which  England  might 
concede  and  Ireland  accept,  without  derogation  to  the  dig- 
nity of  either.  Our  States  are  sovereign  in  one  sense  ;  our 
central  government  is  supreme  in  another  ;  and  since  slavery- 
has  been  disposed  of  there  seems  to  be  no  other  question 
that  is  likely  again  to  embroil  us  in  serious  difficulty.  The 
right  of  Ireland  to  make  and  enforce  her  own  local  laws,  to 
control  and  direct  her  own  internal  affairs,  leaving  to  Eng- 
land— with  proper  representation  from  Ireland  in  the  im- 
perial parliament — the  authority  to  make  treaties,  to  levy- 
armies,  to  maintain  navies,  to  coin  money,  and  to  do  such 
other  things  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  imperial  au- 
thority of  the  government,  ought  not  to  be  difficult  of  adjust- 
ment if  friendly  feelings  existed  between  the  two  peoples. 
Parnell  seems  to  realize  this  possibility,  and  to  be  working 
for  its  accomplishment.  He  seems  to  be  acting  the  part  of 
a  wise  and  cool-headed  statesman,  and  there  is  more  than  a 
possibility  that  he  will  accomplish  for  Ireland  results  which, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  less  deliberate  and  less  adroit  man, 
would  not  be  possible.  We  can  appreciate,  we  think,  some 
of  the  embarrassments  of  his  position  when  we  consider  the 
kind  of  material  he  is  called  upon  to  mold  ;  for  if  the  Irish- 
men of  Ireland  are  half  as  crazy-brained  and  unreasonable 
as  the  Irishmen  of  America,  his  task  is  a  most  difficult  one. 
In  writing  in  this  vein  of  compliment  we  hope  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  in  any  sense  favoring  the  use  of  dynamite,  in  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  in  England,  nor  assassina- 
tion in  Ireland,  nor  the  criminal  conduct  that  has  character- 
ized the  Irish  in  their  acts  of  murder,  arson,  boycotting,  and 
the  other  infernal  inventions  of  the  rascals  who  have  endeav- 
ored thus  to  free  themselves  from  obligations  into  which 
they  have  entered  with  land-owners.  Nor  do  we  intend  to 
admit  that  in  our  judgment  these  criminal  practices  have  in 
any  way  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  Irish  cause. 
Xor  do  we  desire  to  be  understood  as  having  changed  our 
mind  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  those  Roman  priests  and 
Irish  politicians  who,  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere,  have  j 
disgraced  themselves  and  dishonored  our  country  by  their 
insane  utterances  and  absurd  acts.  We  are  perfectly  willing  I 
to  see  the  money  drift  from  servant-girls  and  Irish  laborers 
into  the  channel  of  Irish  politics.  It  is  the  right  of  all  men 
and  women  to  spend  their  money  as  they  please;  only  we  wish  . 
that  more  of  it  could  find  its  way  to  relieve  the  honest,  suf- 
fering, Irish  poor,  so  that  we  should  not  be  quite  so   often 

j  called  upon  for  charity  ;  for  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  of  the 
amount  contributed  a  very  large  percentage  drops,  by  way  of 

1  toll,  into  the  open,  greedy  mouths  of  the  Irish  demagogues. 

,  We  have  a  deep  interest  in   the   cause  of  Irish  nationality,  i 

!  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  country  may  become  so  pros- 
perous, and  so   settled,  and   so  attractive,  that  all  the  Irish 
Democrats  in  America  will  emigrate  back  to  their  native  j 
land.     We  mean  the  Pope's  Irish. 


Cardinal  Manning,  so  it  is  announced,  is  out  with  a  politico- 
spiritual  proclamation  to  his  co-religionists  in  England,  ad- 
vising them  to  cast  their  votes  for  such  members  of  Parlia- 
ment as  will  favor  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church. 
To  the  student  familiar  with  the  struggle  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  beginning 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI 1 1.,  and  carried  on  through  centuries 
of  strife,  it  will  seem  strange  that  now,  in  this  century,  and 
with  no  apparent  reconciliation  either  in  doctrine  or  polity, 
the  foremost  man  of  the  papal  church  in  all  England 
should  declare  himself  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  Protestant 
establishment,  and  advise  his  followers  to  cast  their  votes  in 
the  political  struggle  upon  the  side  of  Protestantism.  What 
does  this  mean?  We  know,  of  course,  that  Cardinal  Man- 
ning has  no  sympathy  with  the  Church  of  England.  He  re- 
gards its  doctrines  as  heretical ;  he  looks  upon  its  authority 
as  an  usurpation ;  he  considers  its  line  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons  as  rebels  from  the  "only  true"  church;  he  be- 
lieves that  it  is  working  evil  in  the  land,  and,  at  least,  in  his 
most  generous  mood,  he  would  not  go  farther  than  to  admit 
that,  of  the  many  evils  that  surround  papal  Rome,  it  is  not 
the  most  formidable.  Perhaps  down  in  the  lower  depths  of 
his  consciousness  he  would  admit  that,  of  the  many  enemies 
of  the  Roman  Church,  it  is  not  the  most  earnest,  the  most 
sincere,  or  by  any  means  the  most  to  be  feared ;  perhaps  he 
has  the  hope  hidden  away  in  his  heart  that  somehow  it  is  the 
half-way  house  on  the  road  that  leads  to  Rome,  and  that 
somewhere  in  the  distant  future  is  hidden  the  possibility  that 
the  machinery  of  a  State  church,  "  established "  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion,  may  be  used  as  a 
State  church  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dogmas  of  Rome ; 
that  history  may  so  repeat  itself  that,  in  the  revolution  of 
time  and  religious  opiniou,  England  may  find  herself  where 
she  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  that 
grandest  of  all  grand  monarchs,  Henry  VIII.,  dared  to  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  Clement  VII.  and  Charles  V.,  and 
inaugurated  that  reformation  which  for  England  was  emanci- 
pation from  the  thralldom  of  monkish  superstition  and  the 
beginning  of  England's  true  greatness — a  reformation  that 
made  possible  the  splendid  achievements  that  have  placed 
England  first  among  the  nations  of  enlightenment,  foremost 
among  the  peoples  of  all  the  earth.  Had  the  first  half  of 
England's  sixteenth  century  been  accursed  with  a  blind  and 
bigoted  papal  monarch  like  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  or  Francis 
I.  of  France,  or  like  any  of  the  ruling  monarchs  of  that  and 
the  preceding  age,  who  acknowledged  the  civil  authority  of 
the  head  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  would  have  followed 
no  Elizabethan  age,  and  there  might  have-been  enacted  upon 
the  British  isles  such  scenes  as  have  since  that  period  char- 
acterized the  career  of  Spain.  From  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  England  hung  like  a  lamp  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  casting  over  the  world,  through  arms,  and  commerce, 
and  conquest,  the  illumination  of  its  free,  progressive,  inde- 
pendent spirit,  in  the  light  of  which  nations  grew  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  their  rights,  and  mankind  was  emboldened 
to  assert  its  powers  and  its  privileges.  The  English  refor- 
mation was  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  brighter  day  for  the 
world,  and  before  it  the  papal  beast  of  ignorance,  su- 
perstition, and  priestcraft  was  driven,  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing, to  its  den.  It  has  occasionally  since  that  time 
crawled  to  the  mouth  of  its  cave,  and  snarled  and  gnashed  its 
fangless  jaws,  and  made  mouths  at  the  procession  as  it 
marched  with  its  music  and  its  banners,  and  occasionally  it 
has  thrust  forth  its  paw  to  scratch  and  wound  some  heedless 
passer-by.  It  seems  curious  enough,  in  calling  up  this  fierce 
and  bloody  struggle  between  Clement  and  Henry,  in  recall- 
ing the  thunderbolts  of  papal  Rome,  the  splendid  resistance 
of  the  English  monarch  and  his  minister  Cromwell,  and  the 
magnificent  triumph  of  England  over  the  hierarchy  in  secur- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  papal  power,  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  and  trampling  the  pretensions  and  arrogance  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  under  the  heel  of  British  law,  to  observe 
now  that  the  first  thing  which  this  church  does  in  its  at- 
tempt to  crawl  back  to  power,  its  first  political  manifesta- 
tion by  the  only  cardinal  it  has  had  for  centuries,  is  an  act 
of  recognition  of  its  old  enemy.  Cardinal  Manning  asks  his 
priests  and  laymen  to  unite  with  him  in  kissing  the  chains 
and  manacles  that  have  for  nearly  four  centuries  bound  them, 
and  to  aid  in  continuing  its  ''established"  successor  as  the 
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.^tate  religion  of  England.  Of  course,  there  is  a  motive  for 
this,  and  equally,  of  course,  the  motive  that  prompts  the  act 
of  cowardly  humiliation  is  in  the  interest  of  the  church  that 
has  its  primacy  upon  the  Tiber.  Beneath  the  surface  of 
this  assumption,  that  the  Protestant  religion  is  better  than 
"  agnosticism  "  or  "  infidelity,"  or  whatever  other  haid,  bad 
name  may  be  given  to  the  people  who  think  for  themselves, 
lies  the  hope  that  the  "Established  Church"  of  England 
may  be  found  to  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  papal  hier- 
archy. Along  with  this  idea  runs  the  hope  that  the  popish 
institution  may  somehow  fall  heir  to  the  educational  ma- 
chinery, and  again  place  its  priests  in  the  chairs  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  its  crop-headed  monks  as  masters  of  the 
schools,  and  again  swing  its  censers  in  the  grand  old  cathe- 
drals, and  restore  its  bare-footed,  rope-girdled,  snuff-taking 
mendicant  monks  to  the  fat  lands  and  rich  monasteries  of 
which  they  were  robbed  all  the  way  down  from  the  time  of 
the  wicked  Henry  to  the  worse  Cromwell.  Perhaps  Cardinal 
Manning  may  be  regarded  as  a  political  acquisition  to  that 
conservative,  aristocratic  party  in  England  that  seems  just 
now  to  have  its  hands  full  in  endeavoring  to  preserve  the 
royal  family,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Established 
Church  ;  but  if  politics  work  in  England  as  they  do  in  Amer- 
ica, and  as  they  do  everywhere  in  this  age  among  enlight- 
ened people  who  are  free  and  dare  to  be  independent,  this 
Roman  Catholic  alliance  will  prove  a  dangerous  one,  and 
serve  rather  to  precipitate  than  to  delay  the  great  reforms 
which  the  English  people  are  on  their  way  to  accomplish. 


The  very  sensational  story  told  by  the  Hon.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  of  New  York,  and  printed  in  the  morning  journals 
of  Wednesday,  must,  we  think,  be  accepted  with  some  grains 
of  salt,  notwithstanding  the  high  business  character  and 
social  standing  of  the  gentleman  who  communicates  it  to 
Colonel  Fred.  Grant,  who  also  gives  it  credence  by  asserting 
that  "he  has  been  able  to  verify  the  facts  from  documents, 
letters,  and  personal  recollections."  This  story  is  indeed  a 
startling  one,  and,  if  true,  discloses  a  villainy  on  the  part  of 
President  Johnson  that  his  public  and  official  acts  do  not 
justify  us  in  accrediting.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  charge  that, 
after  the  death  of  President  Lincoln,  when  he  was  acting 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  set- 
ting aside  the  parole  which  General  Grant  had  extended  to 
the  Southern  soldiers  ;  that  indictments  be  found  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  of  the  United  States  against  all  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederacy ;  that  all  the  officers  in  the  rebel 
army  be  proceeded  against  under  summary  process  of  court- 
martial,  to  be  followed  by  decrees  of  confiscation  of  property 
for  treason  and  death  to  all  prominent  leaders  of  the  re- 
bellion. This  is  in  itself  sufficiently  startling,  but  the  story 
goes  on  to  say  that  President  Johnson,  under  the  subtle  ma- 
nipulation of  a  southern  aristocracy — a  circle  to  which  he 
was  not  admitted,  having  been  of  low  birth  and  a  tailor — 
was  so  tempted  by  the  invitation  of  admission  to  this  exclu- 
sive class,  that  he  suddenly  turned  front,  changed  his  views, 
and  determined  to  make  himself  worthy  of  admission  to  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  blue-bloods  by  conspiring  to  overturn 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  by  calling  together  a 
congress  of  Southern  senators  and  representatives,  and 
such  Northern  copperheads  as  should  be  willing  to  cooperate 
with  them,  which  he  would  recognize  and  install  at  the  na- 
tional capital  as  its  lawful  government,  and  which,  by  the 
assistance  of  General  Grant,  then  chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
republic,  under  himself,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  by  virtue  of  his  office,  he  would  protect  by  an  armed 
force.  Then  follows  the  assertion  which  General  Grant 
makes,  not  only  of  his  indisposition  to  aid  such  a  movement, 
but  his  determination  to  defeat  it — General  Grant  asserting 
that  "he  would  drive  a  congress  so  constituted  out  of  the 
"capitol  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  give  possession  of  the 
"building  to  the  senators  and  representatives  from  the  loyal 
"  States,  and  protect  them,  and,  if  necessary,  appeal  to  the 
"  country  and  to  the  army  he  had  so  recently  mustered 
"out  of  service";  that  shortly  thereafter  President  John- 
son endeavored  to  send  General  Grant  to  Mexico  upon  some 
diplomatic  mission,  in  order  to  get  him  out  of  the  way, 
which  was  declined  by  the  general  in  a  "stormy  interview." 
Now,  this  is  a  very  strange,  and,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  a 
very  suspicious  narative,  and  we  shall  hope  not  to  be  guilty 
of  any  lack  of  personal  courtesy  to  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew 
if  we  say  we  do  not  believe  it.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  con- 
spiracy to  have  been  suggested  by  the  President  of  so  great 
a  republic  as  ours — to  have  been  confided  in  its  details  to  the 
commander-in-chief  of  our  army,  and  which  must  have  been 
known  to  a  multitude  of  conspirators  who  stood  ready  to 
enter  into  it,  and  carry  it  through  bloody  scenes  to  a 
successful  triumph  or  a  disgraceful  ending — without  having 
leaked  out.  This  is  loo  important  a  matter  to  have  been 
reserved  for  so  many  years  to  be  babbled  over  between 
courses  at  a  dinner  party  and  to  be  entrusted  to  a  gen- 
tleman with  whom  General  Grant  is  not  known  to  have 
been  upon  especially  confidential  terms.  It  was  due  to  the 
reputation  of  General  Grant  if  he  was  ever  at  liberty  to  tel 
this  story — which  means,  if  it  was  true — that  it  should  have 
been  told  in  the  lifetime  of  President  Johnson.  It  was  due 
to  the  good  name  of  General  Grant  that  the  story — if  told  at 


all — should  have  been  told  in  his  lifetime.  General  Grant 
just  at  this  time,  says  Mr.  Depew,  went  West  and  had  an 
interview  with  General  Sherman.  We  shall  be  curious  to 
learn  whether  he  imparted  this  important  secret- to  his  friend 
and  successor,  General  Sherman.  We  shall  be  curious  to 
have  Colonel  Fred.  Grant  exhibit  any  "letters  or  documents" 
he  may  have  tending  to  verify  the  facts  of  this  narative.  We 
shall  be  willing  to  excuse  Colonel  Grant  from  any  "personal 
recollections,"  and  in  the  meantime  we  shall  regard  the 
whole  narrative  as  romantic  and  sensational,  and  altogether 
unfounded  in  fact.  General  Grant  has  allowed  the  me- 
moirs of  his  life  to  be  written  by  a  member  of  his  staff, 
General  Adam  Badeau,  an  "authorized"  life,  with  proofs 
read  by  the  general.  It  contains  no  hint  of  any  incident  like 
this.  General  Grant  has  written  a  history  of  the  war,  and 
under  circumstances  that  would  have  justified  him  in  the  tell- 
ing of  any  important  incident  of  the  war,  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  States — if  true — and  we  have  not  heard  it  hinted  that 
this  story  is  therein  told.  Is  it  not  somewhat  strange  that 
the  impeachment  trial  of  President  Johnson  gave  no  hint  of 
this  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  and  again  inaugu- 
rate civil  war?  Is  it  not  more  strange  that  among  all  his 
enemies,  North  and  South,  no  one  has  been  found  to  give 
voice  to  these  accusations,  and  that  even  the  suspicion  of 
their  existence  has  been  hidden,  till  death  has  disposed  of 
nearly  all  the  witnesses?  Later  information  advises  us  that 
General  Emory,  now  living,  may  possess  some  knowledge  of 
this  matter.  We  shall  see.  We  dismiss  General  Sherman's 
statement — that  he  "  has  papers  and  letters,  a  great  mass  of 
"  documentary  evidence,  proving  just  what  transpired  in  re- 
"  lation  to  the  matter,  but  will  never  allow  any  one  but  himself 
"  to  read  them,  and  the  information  he  possesses  tvill  never 
"be  imparted  to- a  living  soul" — with  the  remark  that  in  those 
"papers  and  documents"  there  can  be  presumably  nothing 
important  or  sensational,  for,  if  there  were,  General  Sherman 
is  the  last  man  in  America  to  keep  their  contents  concealed. 
We  are  not  defending  the  character  or  political  conduct  of 
Andrew  Johnson;  we  are  simply  saying,  in  justice  to  the 
memory  of  a  dead  President  who  left  a  loyal  record,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  affected  by  the  second-hand  gossip  of  a  slow 
dinner  party. 

The  friends  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  project,  as  an  incentive 
to  prompt  Congressional  aid  in  its  construction,  are  throwing 
out  the  alarming  idea  that,  unless  the  United  States  shall  im- 
mediately enter  upon  the  construction  of  this  work,  Germany 
will.  Then  they  picture  the  evils  consequent  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  European  power  upon  this  continent,  and  all 
the  dire  consequences  that  will  follow  such  an  unfortunate 
event,  and  portray  in  strong  lights  the  national  humiliation 
attending  such  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  We  are 
unalterably  opposed — as  we  now  regard  this  question — to  any 
aid  being  extended  to  this  project  of  doubtful  utility.  We 
are  not  convinced  that  it  is  desirable  to  divert  the  route  of 
European  and  Asiatic  commerce  from  its  passage  across  our 
continent  to  one  around  it.  We  are  still  more  convinced  of 
the  utter  impracticability  of  a  government  like  ours  undertak- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  canal  crossing  a  foreign  state, 
uniting  two  oceans,  and  demanding  for  its  protection  fleets 
and  armies,  with  the  incidental  requirements  of  forts,  ai'se- 
nals,  docks,  and  navy  yards.  In  time  of  peace  all  nations  will 
alike  enjoy  the  use  of  an  interoceanic  canal.  In  time  of  war 
the  country  controlling  it  will  be  involved  in  war  with  the 
government  to  whom  its  use  is  denied.  Its  cost — not  less 
than  tnree  hundred  millions  of  dollars — is,  in  view  of  our 
present  debt,  and  until  that  debt  is  paid,  a  matter  of  consid- 
eration to  everybody  except  national  banks  and  foreign  hold- 
ers of  our  national  bonds  ;  and,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  we  may 
here  remark  that  every  dollar  of  this  national  debt  owned  in 
America  is  taken  from  active  business  where  it  is  needed. 
Every  dollar  held  by  savings  banks  or  individuals  in  San 
Francisco  is  so  much  capital  diverted  into  a  whirling  side 
eddy,  where  it  does  no  good,  and  withdrawn  from  the  channels 
of  active  employment,  where  it  would  do  great  good.  Three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  if  sent  to  Nicaragua,  is  so  much 
money  diverted  from  the  country  and  stolen  from  the  indus- 
trial and  labor  classes  of  the  country.  But  if  Germany  should 
build  this  Nicaragua  Canal — which  she  won't  do — what  of 
it  ?  If  France  constructs  the  Panama  Canal,  will  we  be  in- 
jured if  Germany  builds  one  across  Nicaragua?  Would  it 
not  be  better  for  us  to  have  these  unfriendly  powers  competing 
with  and  watching  each  other,  than  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
France  alone?  And  after  all  our  buncombe  about  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  all  the  yawp  of  our  demagogues  about  extend- 
ing our  flag,  and  throwing  the  mantle  of  our  protection  over 
all  the  continent,  from  arctic  northern  oceans  to  antarctic 
southern  seas,  would  it  not  be  better  for  us  and  for  the  world 
that  Germany  would  found  a  colonial  empire  in  Nicaragua, 
France  in  the  States  of  Colombia,  England  along  the  coast 
of  San  Juan,  and  such  other  European  nations  as  may  be 
desirous  of  furnishing  opportunity  of  emigration  to  their  re- 
dundant populations,  should  have  possession  of  portions  of 
Central  and  South  America,  than  the  mixed  Spanish- Indian 
people  who  now  occupy  them?  Would  not  fixed  govern- 
ments of  intelligent  people,  controlled  by  law  and  employed 
in  legitimate  industries,  be  belter  neighbors  than  tin'  i   


ant,  indolent,  and  worthless  communities  who  possess  these 
fertile  lands?  So  far  as  our  judgment  goes,  we  should  be 
glad  to  be  neighbored  by  industrious,  inventive,  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  mechanical  people,  rather  than  priest-rid- 
den drones  who  spend  their  time  in  sleep  and  drunkenness 
on  saints'  days,  and  in  revolution,  uprising,  revolt,  and  murder 
at  all  times.  The  idea  that  the  vicinage  of  intelligent  and 
respectable  European  people  is  undesirable  because  these 
neighbors  acknowledge  political  relations  to  certain  strong 
and  well-governed  foreign  countries,  is  altogether  irrational 
and  absurd.  If  there  were  colonies  in  Central  and  Southern 
America,  to  which,  in  the  future,  all  the  Irish,  German,  Por- 
tuguese, Italian,  Swiss,  Belgian,  Hungarian,  Sclavonian,  and 
other  foreign  immigrants  could  be  sent,  we  would  favor  the 
movement,  and  be  content  that  our  country  should  be  boy- 
cotted by  all  the  superstition,  ignorance,  disease,  and  mendi- 
cancy of  the  countries  named.  Hence,  we  hope  our  states- 
men will  consider  whether  it  is  well  just  for  the  present  to 
make  this  experiment  in  the  new  direction.  Let  us  wait  till 
France  has  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  an  interoceanic 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  let  Germany  build 
one  at  Nicaragua;  and  if  our  country  becomes  as  populous, 
powerful,  rich,  and  prosperous  as  our  eloquent  demagogues 
prophesy,  we  will  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  declare  war 
against  France  and  Germany,  and  thus  acquire  two  canals  ; 
and,  if  the  payment  of  our  national  debt  should  have  been 
found  to  be  a  mistake,  the  expense  of  such  a  war  will  re- 
create the  national  blessing  which  rich  men  and  bankers  are 
so  eager  to  enjoy. 

It  is  with  a  mixed  sentiment  of  pity  and  contempt  that  we 
look  upon  missionaries,  traveling  revivalists,  and  the  other 
evangelical  tramps  who  go  about  the  world  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  their  religion  is  better  than  any  other  religion,  and 
therefore  they  have  the  right  to  impose  it  upon  the  people  of 
other  lands.  If  by  their  "fruits"  we  have  the  right  to 
"know"  them;  if  by  results  we  have  the  right  to  judge 
them — then  we  are  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  the  globe- 
trotting missionary  and  the  traveling  evangelist  are  cutting  a 
very  small  figure  in  spreading  Christianity  "throughout  the 
world,"  and  spreading  it  exceedingly  thin.  Our  contempt  is 
for  the  restless,  money-making  knave  who  imposes  himself 
upon  the  credulity  of  his  neighbors,  and  begs  money  enough 
"to  go  forth  and  preach  the  gospel,"  under  the  hypocritical 
belief  that  he  has  had  a  "  special  call  "  from  the  Lord  to  do 
this  work — and,  curiously,  the  Lord  seldom  "  calls "  any- 
body to  go  abroad  for  missionary  labor  who  has  brains 
enough  to  make  a  living  in  his  native  land.  Our  pity  is  for 
those  women  and  wives  who  are  imposed  upon,  and  de- 
ceived, and  dragged  abroad  with  the  insane  idea  that  there 
are  more  precious  souls  to  save  in  foreign  lands  than  in  their 
own ;  that  there  are  sorrows  more  deep  and  sufferings  more 
terrible  than  can  be  found  under  the  shadows  or  within  the 
sound  of  the  bells  of  their  own  church-steeples.  We  will 
not  discuss  the  question  of  how  much  better  is  the  Christian 
religion  to  that  of  Confucius,  Buddha,  or  Mohammed,  or 
how  much  better  it  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  dwellers 
in  Eastern  lands,  for  all  this  is  conceded.  That  faith  in  and 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  is  essential  to  salvation, 
is  admitted;  in  fact,  we  admit  everything,  concede  every- 
thing, even  the  "  call,"  the  existence  of  heathen  souls,  and 
the  hell  from  which  they  ought  to  be  snatched;  but  reviewing 
the  eighty  years  of  past  endeavor,  we  ask  to  see  the  balance- 
sheet  of  practical  results.  Let  the  land  be  named  where  the 
labors  of  the  Christian  missionary  have  not  resulted  in  more 
of  evil  than  good;  let  the  people  be  designated  where  the 
harvest  has  paid  the  peril  of  breaking  the  soil,  the  cost  of 
the  seed,  or  the  labor  of  the  reaper.  Into  the  balance 
where  are  weighed  the  souls  rescued  from  heathen  darkness, 
there  must  be  also  cast  the  evils  that  seem  to  follow  Chris- 
tian civilization  wherever  it  goes,  and,  as  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  eradicate  the  race  by  the  introduction  of  the  vices 
and  diseases  that  accompany  the  missionary  laborers.  We 
are  led  to  this  line  of  reflection  because  of  the  recent  move- 
ment in  the  Presbyterian  churches  to  send  more  mis- 
sionaries, more  money,  and  renewed  gospel  effort  to  Asia 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  If  there  were  no  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  this  city  whose  church  was  mortgaged, 
none  whose  worshipers  were  in  poverty  and  distress,  none 
which  had  no  poor  among  its  communicants,  and  had  no 
sinners  perishing  for  the  "  bread  of  life,"  and  no  souls  not 
registered  among  the  "elect,"  we  would  not  question  the 
wisdom  of  sending  the  "means  of  grace"  to  Siam,  "god- 
liness" to  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  the  "  inspired  word  "  to  Chee 
Foo  in  China.  We  would  not  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
Presbyterian  faith,  nor  would  we  doubt  the  sweet  consolation 
that  flows  from  the  teachings  of  the  doctrines  of  this  partic- 
ular branch  of  the  Christian  church.  We  know  from  the 
experience  of  our  youth  the  delightful  lessons  of  its  cate- 
chism ;  the  pleasures  of  a  Sabbath-day  spent  in  reading 
Baxter's  "Call  to  the  Unconverted,"  and  his  "  Saints'  Rest," 
and  "  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,"  and  in  listening  to  the  cheerful 
explanation  of  those  scriptural  texts  that  demonstrated  the 
doctrine  of  foreordination,  and  the  slim  chances  of  ultimate 
salvation  to  any  but  the  "elect";  nor  would  we  underesti- 
mate the  value  of  those  "cheerful  tidings"  to  the  natives 
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f  the  Polynesian  Islands  and  the  unhappy  sinners  of  the 
ndian  Archipelago.  We  do  not  quite  appreciate  the  com- 
lercial  suggestion  of  one  of  the  evangelical  clergymen — 
iz.,  that  missionary  labors  aid  in  the  business  development 
nd  trade  of  the  country.  To  our  more  spiritual  view  of  the 
lissionary  field,  it  smells  of  Mammon  ;  but  then,  our  more 
itimate  knowledge  of  Presbyterianism  comes  from  the 
mes  when  the  teachings  of  its  severe  doctrines  gave  assur- 
ice  that  they  who  lived  up  to  its  precepts  were  at  least  sin- 
ire,  and  were  not  engaged  in  throwing  dice  with  the  devil 
■r  coin. 

In  a   recent  number  of  the  North  American  Revinu   is 

i  interesting  article  from  the  pen  of  William  Waldorf  Astor, 

merican  Minister  at  the  Italian  Court,  explaining  the  cir- 

imstances  under  which  the  so-called  American  College  of 

;  e  Propaganda  was  exempted  from  the  general  law  secular- 

i'ng"  ecclesiastical  monasteries,  churches,  and  church  lands 

the  public  use  of  the  Italian  government.      This  property 

as  the  gift  of  American  Catholics,  and  was  dedicated  to  the 

;e  of  training  priests  for  service  in  the  United  States,  and 

r  the  establishment  in  it  of  a  library.      Its  exemption  was 

■„red  by  Mr.  Astor  upon  considerations  of  equity,  because  it 

is  the  gift  of  Americans,  and  it  was  claimed  that  such  an 

t  of  generosity  would  produce  a  favorable  impression  in 

e  hearts  of  millions  of  American  Catholics.      A  consulta- 

■m  was  had  between  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the 

mister  of  Justice,  and  the  King,  and  a  very  prompt  and 

aceful  reply  was  made  to  our  minister,  granting  the  ex- 

iption,  and  thus  the  American  College  was  preserved  to 

lie  Church.     Immediately,  with  an  ignorance  and  offensive- 

ss  that  characterize  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  journals 

America,  it  was  assumed  that  the  "  usurping  house  of 

tvoy  "  had  been  compelled  to  desist  from  "  church  spolia- 

>n  "  under  menace.     A  mass-meeting  was  held  at  Brooklyn, 

d  presided  over  by  its  Democratic  mayor,  which  passed 

solutions    denouncing   the    Italian   government,   and   the 

'  :rical  papers  and  the  Democratic  Pope's  Irish  made  fools 

« themselves— as  usual — by  declaring  that  the  exemption 

csmade  under  threat  of  war.      Of  course,  there  is  not  a 

;mocrat  or  papist  in  America  so  ignorant  as  to  think  that 

.nerica  would  go  to  war  with  Italy  if,  in  the  wisdom  of  that 

.1  vernment,  it  should  determine  to  burn  the  Vatican  and 

R  v  salt  under  the  soil  of  its  foundations.     It  was  an  oppor 

►liity  for  church  bluster,  and  for  offensive  interference  with 

p  question  in  which   it  could   only  rightfully  have  a  moral 

pi  sentimental  interest.     We  reproduce  the  incident  to  sus- 

t  n  our  own  opinions  and  writings  upon  the  course  of  Dem- 

i  -ats,  Irishmen,  and  papists  who  never  lose  an  opportunity 

t  endeavor,  by  offensive  action,  to  embroil  our  country  in 

<  putes  with  friendly  foreign  nations  whenever  the  interests 

<  the  papal  church  are  in  any  way  menaced.  The  Pope 
^  I  never  again  obtain  possession  of  Rome,  and   Italy  will 

liver  again  come  under  the  dominion  of  the  papal  church. 
'.  me  is  the  keystone  of  Italian  unity.  It  was  gained  by  the 
'  or  of  Garibaldi  and  the  bravery  of  "  young  Italy,"  and  it 
■  I  be  held  so  long  as  Italian  patriotism  and  valor  survive. 

It  is  an   open   secret  in   political  circles   that  the    Hon. 

ilHam  M.  Stewart,  formerly  Senator  from  Nevada,  is  again 
candidate  for  the  same  position,  to  succeed  the  Hon.  James 

Fair.     To  that  end  he  has  resumed  his  residence  in  that 

ite,  and  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  are 
i  iv  domiciled  at  Reno.  Republicans,  at  least,  will  be  glad 
1  have  this  gentleman  return  to  public  life,  remembering  his 
j  lant  and  loyal  service  to  the  party  and  the  country  during 
iise  exciting  times  when  the  civil  war  was  raging,  and  his 
<  lally  patriotic  course  pending  the  period  of  the  reconstruc- 
t  i  of  the  Union  of  States.  Citizens  of  Nevada  will  gen- 
(  lly  recognize  the  serviceable  character  of  his  labors  for 
t  State  during  the  period  he  represented  it  in  the  Senate  of 
t  United  States.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  the  silver 
t  ;stion  will  give  him  more  than  a  party  support,  in  confi- 
t  ice  that  no  one  can  more  intelligently  and  eloquently 
f  .mpion  the  interests  of  the  great  silver-producing  State  in 
t  legislative  counsels  of  the  nation.  He  is  a  man  of 
1  ins,  courage,  force,  and  untiring  industry,  and  will  be,  if 
e  :ted,  as  before,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Senate. 


President  Cleveland's  Cabinet. 
he  gentlemen  composing  President  Cleveland's  cabinet  seem — some 
o  hem— io  be  fashioned  of  extremely  light  timber.  Mr.  Secretary 
v  itney,  in  his  controversy  with  John  Roach,  is  apparently  inspired 
*  the  same  feelings  as  actuated  the  member  from  Buncombe  County, 
^  th  Carolina.  We  venture  the  assertion  that,  before  Mr.  Secretary 
V  tneygets  through  with  this  matter,  he  and  his  department  will  be 
u  o  the  ears  in  law-suits,  and  that  the  Government  will  finally  come 
ir  possession  of  the  famous  steel  cruisers  at  about  three  times  what 
tf  would  have  cost  under  Roach's  contract  price.  Then,  too,  they 
w  be  the  same  cruisers— with  all  their  metallic  and  maritime  imper- 
>c  :ms  on  their  heads.  Mr.  Secretary  Endicott  also  seems  determined 
te  ake  an  official  ass  of  himself.  However  true  it  may  be  that  there 
at  nany  officers  in  soft  berths  in  the  Washington  departments,  still  this 
•s.  )  reason  for  destroying  the  efficiency  of  the  army.  If  a  man  has 
h*  for  years  in  the  Signal  Service,  he  is  probably  more  valuable  to 
tr  government  than  he  would  be  playing  poker  at  a  frontier  post.  So, 
tc  the  young  gentlemen  who  are  now  focusing  their  powerful  minds 
o  le  frontier  poker  aforesaid,  will  doubtless  find  some  difficulty  in 
:hing  their  intellects  on  to  the  Signal  Service  track,  and  emitting 


meteorological  predictions.  The  refusal  of  Secretary  Endicott  to  allow 
a  general  officer  to  appoint  the  members  of  his  own  military  family — 
as  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan's  staff — is  elaborately 
ridiculous.  There  is  not  an  army  in  the  wide  world  where  a  gen- 
eral officer  does  not  possess  that  privilege.  It  is  essential  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  service.  A  business  man  might  as  well  have  his  confi- 
dential clerk  appointed  by  King  Theebaw.  Mr.  Secretary  Garland,  too, 
seems  to  be  in  some  little  difficulty  about  some  telephone  suits.  He  has 
had  the  Department  bring  suits  in  which  he  is  himself  interested.  Let  us 
hope  that  he  can  explain  himself  out  of  his  difficulty.  But  the  cap- 
sheaf  of  the  Cabinet  folly  is  the  action  of  Mr.  Secretary  Vilas  in  regard 
to  the  mails.  The  popular  supposition  has  always  been  that  the  United 
States  mails  were  intended  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Vilas  apparently  does  not  think  so.  He  imagines 
that  the  United  States  mails  are  a  sort  of  departmental  toy.  He  is  mis- 
taken. He  has  trifled  long  enough  with  the  mercantile  community. 
The  holding  of  the  Mexican,  Central  American,  South  American,  Aus- 
tralian, Chinese,  and  Japanese  mails  at  San  Francisco,  owing  to  Mr. 
Vilas's  refusal  to  pay  to  the  Pacific  Mail  money  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  that  purpose,  has  inconvenienced  not  only  the  merchants  of 
San  Francisco,  but  those  of  the  East  as  well.  Now  the  Eastern  mer- 
chants are  kicking  wildly  over  the  detention  of  the  Cuban  mails.  Mr. 
Vilas  having  refused  to  pay  any  of  the  American  lines  on  the  Atlantic, 
they  have  refused  to  carry  the  mails.  The  result  is  that  the  mail  from 
New  York  to  Cuba  and  other  islands  in  the  Antilles  is  carried  on  tramp 
steamers,  fishing  smacks,  and  sponging  rafts.  The  latest  instance  of  de- 
tention took  place  last  week,  when  a  British  tramp  steamer,  which  was 
about  to  clear  from  a  Florida  port,  carrying  Mr.  Vilas's  United  States 
mail,  was  libeled,  and  held  for  debt.  This  must  be  pleasant  to  those 
New  York  merchants  who  have  important  correspondence  on  board  of 
her. 

The  Discoveries  of  the  "  Corwin." 

Little  by  little  we  are  getting  to  know  something  about  Alaska. 
When,  eighteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Seward  bought  the  territory,  so  little 
had  been  learned  about  it  that  the  treaty  defining  its  boundaries  states 
that  a  line  running  north  from  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Island  enters  Portland  Channel,  which  it  could  not  possibly  do. 
Since  then,  whole  libraries  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  the  seal 
islands  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  George,  rainy  Sitka,  the  filthy  Aleuts, 
and  the  famous  inland  sea,  are  as  well  known  as  Mount  Davidson  and 
the  orange  groves  of  Los  Angeles.  Within  a  year  or  two  Lieutenant 
Schwatka  has  made  the  world  familiar  with  the  geography  of  the  mighty 
Yukon.  And  now  the  Corwin  has  contributed  its  mite  to  our  stock  of 
information  respecting  this  untraveled  country. 

Lieutenant  Cantwell,  of  the  Corwin,  explored  the  Kowak,  and  En- 
gineer McLenegan  the  Noitah  Rivers.  Both  are  within,  or  nearly  with- 
in, the  arctic  circle.  Lieutenant  Cantwell's  journey  was  as  full  of  hair- 
breath  escapes  as  a  dime  novel.  With  Mr.  Townsend,  a  naturalist  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  two  seamen,  and  several  Indians,  he  started 
up  the  river  in  a  steam-launch,  on  July  2d.  At  the  first  rapids  he  had 
to  abandon  the  launch,  and  to  pursue  his  journey  up-stream  in  skin 
boats.  It  was  terrible  work.  For  sixteen  hours  a  day,  up  to  their  waists 
in  icy  water,  they  dragged  their  canoes  up  the  rapids.  The  current  was 
so  strong  that  one  of  the  Indians  was  carried  down  the  river  and  only 
rescued  by  the  frantic  exertions  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  After  days  of 
this  kind  of  work  they  finally  reached  the  scorce  of  the  river— four  lakes, 
one  fathomless,  at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
Kolzebue  Sound.'  Their  most  important  discovery  was  a  portage  be- 
tween the  Kowak  and  the  Koyukuk,  a  branch  of  the  Yukon,  by  means 
of  which  inland  water  communication  can  be  established  between  Kot- 
zebue  Sound  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon. 

Engineer  McLenegan  started  up  the  Noitah  on  July  2d,  accompanied 
by  seaman  Nelson  and  an  Indian  guide.  Their  journey  was  difficult. 
They  had  to  stem  a  current  running  from  eight  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 
They  paddled  up  the  river  for  some  weeks,  till  it  grew  too  shallow  for 
the  canoe,  which  they  hid  on  the  bank,  and  then  proceeded  on  foot, 
sometimes  wading,  sometimes  scrambling  along  the  frozen  banks.  At  a 
'  distance  of  four  hnndred  miles  from  Kotzebue  Sound  they  reached  a 
lake,  the  source  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Noitah.  Though  the 
month  was  July,  the  surrounding  country  was  covered  with  snow  and 
the  air  was  icy.  The  river,  from  source  to  mouth,  is  within  the  arctic 
circle.  On  their  return  they  found  the  canoe,  and  paddled  down  the 
river.  The  descent  was  fully  as  dangerous  as  the  ascent.  The  river 
was  full  of  hidden  rocks  which,  in  dashing  down  the  rapids,  it  was  hard 
to  avoid,  and  the  broad,  still  pools  were  generally  too  shallow  to  float 
the  boat.  Fortunately  Indians,  sparsely  scattered  along  the  banks,  and 
numbering  in  all  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  were  friendly,  and 
often  helped  to  pilot  them  through  dangerous  places. 

From  Kotzebue  Sound,  having  sailed  still  farther  north  to  rescue  the 
crew  of  a  disabled  whaler,  and  surveyed  Mechigme  Bay,  a  land-locked 
harbor  south  of  Cape  Kregugan  on  the  Siberian  coast,  the  Corwin 
stopped  at  Goldwin  Bay,  a  mining  settlement,  and  from  there  steamed 
to  St.  Michaels.  Here  she  found  quite  a  party  waiting  for  her — three 
explorers  of  the  Copper  River  and  two  English  tourists.  The.  latter, 
clad  in  furs,  with  true  British  phlegm  informed  the  astonished  mariners : 
"Ah,  we're  English  tourists,  you  know — ah.  we  ve  just  walked  over 
from  Manitoba,  you  know,  a  pleasant  little  constitutional  from  the  Great 
Slave  Lake,  by  way  of  the  Porcupine,  McKenzie,  and  Yukon  rivers, 
you  know." 

Lieutenant  Allen,  Sargeant  Robertson,  and  Mr.  FickeU  ascended  the 
Copper  River  to  its  source,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  and  report 
copper  in  large  quantities  on  the  Chitauah ,  a  branch  of  the  Copper ;  also 
some  silver,  but  no  free  gold.  The  Alaskan  range  and  round  Mount  St. 
Elias  contain  plenty  of  mineral.  They  found  none  farther  north,  though 
Schwatka  says  there  is  a  placer  digging  on  the  junction  of  the  Stewart 
with  the  Yukon.  After  finishing  their  survey  of  the  Copper,  Allen,  Rob- 
ertson, and  Fickett  crossed  the  Alaskan  range  and  reached  the  Tananah 
River,  which  they  descended  for  eight  hundred  miles.  The  Tananah, 
according  to  Schwatka,  is  the  largest  unexplored  river  on  the  Western 
Continent  and  almost  as  long  as  the  Yukon ;  it  varies  in  width  from  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  to  five  miles.  Both  Schwatka  and  Allen  report  the 
bones  of  mastodons  in  large  quantities  within  the  arctic  circle. 

Alaska's  manifest  destiny  is  to  furnish  the  world  with  fish  and  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Fish  is  the  Alaskan's  food ;  men  and  dogs  alike  live  on 
it ;  the  rivers  teem  with  it.  When  the  salmon  come  up  the  Yukon  and 
the  Naas  to  spawn,  the  river,  as  every  one  has  heard,  is  so  thick  with 
them  that  the  Indians  have  difficulty  in  pushing  their  canoes  through  the 
shoals  of  living  fish.  Some  one  has  said  that  there  are  more  salmon  in 
the  Yukon  than  in  all  the  other  salmon  rivers  in  the  world.  On  the  coast 
codfish  are  equally  plentiful.  The  codfish  fleet,  consisting  of  twelve 
boats,  manned  by  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  sailors,  recently  re- 
turned from  Behring  Sea,  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  the  Chamougin  Islands, 
bringing  back  one  million  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  fish, 
all  caught  between  March  and  September.  The  fact  explains  Schwat- 
ka's  remark,  that  the  Alaskan  seas  are  as  much  more  abounding  in  fish 
than  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  as  the  State  of  New  York  is  more  pop- 
ulous than  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory. 

In  Northern  Alaska  agriculture  is  out  of  the  question.  In  the  Yukon 
Valley  during  three  months  of  fierce  summer,  when  the  thermometer 
ranges  in  the  nineties,  the  earth  only  thaws  three  feet,  and  in  winter  it 
freezes  seven  or  eight  feet.  Farther  south,  from  Mount  St.  Elias  and  its 
spurs  down  to  Sitka,  the  climate  changes.  Sitka  is  about  the  fifty-seventh 
parallel,  yet,  in  consequence  of  warm  ocean  currents,  the  mercury  sel- 
dom falls  below  zero.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent,  Quebec, 
ten  degrees  further  south,  is  desperately  cold  in  winter,  the  mercury 
sinking  to  forty  degrees  below  zero,  and  ice  forming  ten  feet  thick  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  At  Sitka  ice  forms,  but  it  is  porous,  and  of  so  poor 
a  quality  that  it  is  not  marketable.  But  the  soil  lacks  fertility  ;  even  po- 
tatoes will  not  grow.     The  great  northwestern  territory  will  have  to  rely 


for  its  income  upon  its  silver,  its  gold,  its  copper,  its  fish,  its  seal-skins, 
and  a  few  marten,  sable,  beaver,  and  blue-fox  skins. 

The  United  Slates  paid  seven  million  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  Alaska  A  lease  of  the  islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  with 
the  exclusive  right  of  seal  fishing,  was  made  in  1868  to  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company,  for  a  rental  of  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
a  tax  of  $2.62  J4  for  every  seal  taken — the  catch  limited  to  one  hundred 
thousand  a  year.  The  lease  expires  in  1888,  but  as  the  profits  of  the 
company  are  estimated  at  three  to  four  millions  a  year,  it  is  not  likely  to 
go  a  begging.  ^ 

Ups  and  Downs  in  Jewels. 
For  two  or  three  months  reports  of  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  jew- 
els have  led  to  the  belief  that  gems  were  as  uncertain  in  value  as  stocks. 
From  time  immemorial  money  invested  in  precious  stones  has  been  held 
to  be  invested  well.  People  forget  fashions  in  jewels  change  as  much  as 
fashions  in  dress — that  emeralds  and  crinolines  were  once  as  popular  as 
pearls  and  pinbacks  are  now. 

Take  diamonds,  for  example.  Time  was,  thirty  years  ago,  when  a 
lover  gave  his  lass  an  engagement  ring  of  an  inferior,  half-carat  dia- 
mond, ranging  in  price  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars,  and  groaned  in  spirit 
at  his  own  extravagance,  while  the  lady  strutted,  and  her  girl  friends 
writhed  in  envy.  But  twits  avons  changd  tout  cela.  There  is  now  a  very 
light  demand  for  low-grade  diamonds,  such  as  the  Cape  produces.  Girls 
are  connoisseurs  in  gems,  and  know  the  texture  of  a  diamond  as  they 
know  the  texture  of  a  silk.  Men,  too,  are  more  desperately  enamored 
than  of  yore.  Few  girls  resemble  the  nouvelk  riche  who,  entering  Ball 
&  Black's  in  a  blaze  of  shot  silks,  camels-hairs,  and  gold  chains,  asked 
to  see  diamond  solitaire  ear-rings.  After  studying  them  carefully,  with 
her  head  on  one  side  and  a  critical  air,  she  transfixed  the  clerk  'with  a 
knowing  look,  and  said,  severely  :  "  Now,  you're  perfectly  certain  these 
are  genuine  solitaires?"  In  our  day  the  price  of  the  inferior  gem  has 
dropped,  and  that  of  the  pure,  high  grade,  brilliant  diamond  has  risen 
immensely.  It  is  extravagance  breaking  out  in  a  new  place.  Diamonds 
of  from  three  to  five  carats,  from  Golconda  and  Brazil,  command  fancy 
prices.  Mr.  Wilson's  wedding  gift  to  his  bride.  Miss  Carrie  Astor,  two 
winters  ago,  was  a  diamond  necklace  from  Tiffany's,  which  cost  eighty 
thousand  dollars.  It  was  not  particularly  showy,  but  the  stones  were 
remarkably  fine. 

Fashion,  like  history,  repeats  itself.  During  the  decadence  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  when  Nero  was  feasting  on  nightingales'  tongues  by  the 
lurid  light  of  his  "  live  torches,"  and  Caligula  was  shocking  even  light- 
mannered  Rome,  pearls  were  the  fashion,  and,  like  most  fashions  of 
those  sumptuous  days,  it  was  carried  to  an  extreme.  Nero  and  Caligula 
brimmed  their  royal  buskins  with  pearls,  and  had  their  chairs  sluded  with 
them.  Cassar  gave  Servilia,  sister  to  stern  Cato,  a  pearl  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  chronicles  of  the  day,  must  have  been  worth,  in  modern 
money,  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars.  Pearls  were  the  first 
gems  worn.  Long  before  the  diamond's  day  they  clasped  the  white 
throats  of  Capuan  beauties,  and  wreathed  the  dark  heads  of  Solomon's 
six  hundred  charmers.  Some  twenty  years  ago  they  were  out  of  favor. 
But  fashion  suddenly  changed,  pearls  again  became  the  rage,  and  in 
ten  years  they  rose  forty  per  cent,  in  price.  They  are  now  more  popu- 
lar than  any  other  jewel.  Chains  of  them  worth  seventy-five  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars  are  frequently  sold.  So  fashionable  have  they  become 
that  ladies  who  can't  afford  the  genuine  article  wear  Roman  pearls, 
which  make  a  fair  skin  look  doubly  white,  and  can  only  be  detected  by 
connoisseurs. 

Pearls  are  said  to  possess  the  property  of  fading  away.  A  story  was 
current  in  England,  some  time  since,  that  an  enormous  pearl,  a  family 
heirloom  of  great  antiquity,  crumbled  into  dust  on  the  neck  of  a  young 
girl  who  was  dancing  at  a  ball.  The  handsomest  pearls  in  this  country 
are  those  of  Mrs.  August  Belmont;  the  largest  is  fully  the  size  of  a  good- 
sized  marble. 

Rubies,  sapphires,  topazes,  and  emeralds  come  under  the  head  of 
corundums.  Aluminum  and  silica  form  the  base  of  all  these  gems  and 
crystallization  completes  them.  When  Pythagoras  said  that  Nature  was 
always  busy  in  her  underground  chambers  with  geometrical  problems, 
he  referred  to  this  crystallizing  process  of  precious  stones.  Iron,  which 
has  been  called  the  colorist  of  nature,  penetrating  these  crystals,  dyes 
them  different  colors — thus  sapphire  is  really  a  blue  ruby,  a  topaz  a  yel- 
low sapphire,  and  an  oriental  emerald  a  green  topaz.  Freaks  of  fashion 
regulate  the  relative  price  of  the  corundums.  The  emerald  is  at  present 
laid  on  the  shelf.  It  is  rarely  worn,  and,  consequently,  an  emerald  that 
twenty  years  ago  was  worth  eight  hundred  dollars,  would  bring  only 
half  that  sum  to-day.  They  have  never  been  as  popular  for  personal 
adornment  as  pearls;  in  the  old  days  they  were  more  useful  than  orna- 
mental. Nero,  who  had  quite  an  affection  for  gems,  and  who  was  near- 
sighted, used  to  watch  the  games  at  the  amphitheatre  through  an  emer- 
ald hollowed  out  to  fit  his  eye — the  original  of  the  eye-glass  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  dude. 

In  the  middle  ages  emeralds  were  used  as  a  preventive  against  dis- 
ease. An  emerald  at  the  head  of  the  bed  was  a  safeguard  against 
nightmare,  hypochondria,  and  dreams.  And  a  sure  cure  for  toothache 
or  sore  throat  was  letting  an  emerald  attached  to  a  string  down  one's 
throat.  Through  absolute  faith  in  the  mystic  healing  powers  of  the 
gem,  cures  were  no  doubt  occasionally  effected. 

The  price  of  rubies  have  risen  of  late  more  than  that  of  any  other 
gem.  A  ruby  that  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  was  worth  a  few  hundreds 
is  now  worth  as  many  thousands.  This  is  owing  to  the  increased  de- 
mand and  to  the  diminished  supply.  Should  no  fresh  discoveries  be 
made,  rubies  will  become  almost  priceless.  Mrs.  l^angtry  set  the  fash- 
ion in  this  country.  When  she  landed  at  New  York  she  said,  with  the 
artless  candor  of  her  class,  that  her  English  admirers  gave  her  diamonds, 
and  she  wanted  her  American  victims  to  follow  their  example  with 
rubies.  The  jeunesse  doree  of  New  York,  good,  obliging  little  boys, 
immediately  trotted  off  to  Tiffany's  after  the  rosy  gem.  jay  Gould's 
son,  George,  whose  copious  tears  at  "The  Silver  King"  established  his 
reputation  as  a  man  of  feeling,  spent  a  fortune  on  rubies. 

Sapphires  take  a  middle  stand  in  public  favor  between  the  ruby  and 
emerald ;  they  are  generally  set  with  diamonds.  The  topaz  has  gone 
out  of  fashion  simply  because  it  can  not  be  bought.  The  oriental  topaz, 
which  comes  in  exquisite  shades  of  pink,  blue,  and  canary,  is  almost  as 
rare  as  a  roc's  egg.  There  is  probably  not  one  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. It  ranks  next  to  the  diamond  in  hardness.  Still,  it  was  said  of 
the  .Emperor  Maximinius,  the  giant  who  at  one  blow  of  his  royal  fist 
knocked  all  his  horse's  teeth  down  his  throat,  and  with  one  kick  could 
break  the  leg  of  any  beast,  whether  wife,  dog,  or  horse,  that  he  could 
crush  a  topaz  to  powder  by  grinding  it  in  his  hand. 

The  radiance  insincere  of  the  opal  is  proverbial.  Sir  Waller  Scott 
damaged  the  gem  irreparably  in  "Anne  of  Gerolstein."  It  consists  of 
silica  and  water;  the  finest  specimens  come  from  Hungary  and  Hon- 
duras, though  the  fire  opal  of  Mexico  is  not  without  beauty.  The  opal 
of  Nonius  has  become  historical.  It  was  the  size  of  a  filbert,  full  of  lire 
and  color;  Anthony  coveted  it,  and  Nonius,  rather  than  part  with  it, 
chose  dishonorable  exile,  with  his  treasure  to  bear  him  company.  The 
love  borne  by  men  for  these  "stones  of  affection"  is  extraordinary. 
Prince  Potemkin  took  a  sensual  delight  in  the  society  of  his  diamonds, 
gloating  over  them  for  hours  as  they  coruscated  and  glowed  in  the  lamp- 
light. Mr.  Hope's  great  blue  diamond,  a  king  among  gems,  was  loved 
by  its  owner.  Napoleon  I.  had  the  Regent,  the  most  magnificent  dia- 
mond in  the  world,  mounted  in  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  where  he  could 
have  it  ever  before  him. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  amethyst  could  become  as  favorite  a 
companion  of  man,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  its  name,  which  is  said  to 
mean  a  "  specific  against  drunkenness. "- 


Six  or  seven  years  ago  Sidney  Dobell's  exquisite  "  Milkmaid's  Song," 
was  published  in  Scribne/s  Monthly,  then  edited  by  Doctor  Holland, 
credited  to  some  one  in  San  Francisco.  There  was  an  earthquake  in 
the  office  two  days  after  the  magazine  appeared.  The  mail  was  gorged 
with  letters  from  outraged  and  indignant  readers,  and  the  editor  was  as 
miserable  as  badly  sold  men  always  are.  In  the  next  number  a  letter 
appeared  from  the  youth  who  had  perpetrated  the  forgery.  He  averred 
that  he  had  roomed  with  a  literary  friend,  who  had  died  and  bequeathed 
the  "  Milkmaid  "  to  him  for  his  many  generous  acts  during  a  long  ill- 
ness. But  Dr.  Holland  would  not  accept  the  excuse,  and  he  flayed  the 
forger  alive.  The  youth  who  received  pay  for  Sidney  Dobell's  poem  is 
dead.     Perhaps  the  doctor  will  have  it  out  with  him  beyond  the  grav> . 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


PETITE    SUMMA. 

Which  Means  that  There  is  Always  Room  at  the  Top. 


"The  sentence  of  the  court  is,"  said  Judge  Bucklilam, 
"that  you  be  confined  in  the  State  prison  at  San  Quentin  for 
the  term  of  two  years." 

A  modest  flush,  born  of  the  pride  he  could  not  entirely 
conceal,  passed  over  the  face  of  the  youth  in  the  prisoners1 
dock.  "San  Quentin — and  only  eighteen,"  was  his  glad,  un- 
spoken thought.  The  boys  beside  him — there  were  three  of 
them — strove  to  look  composed  and  indifferent,  as  boys  will 
under  the  circumstances,  but  their  envy,  tempered  by  friend- 
ship as  it  was,  was  clearly  apparent.  Each  of  them  had  had 
his  secret  hopes,  and  each  had  been  disappointed.  And 
Jimmy  Picklock  had,  without  merit  that  they  could  see, 
gained  the  coveted  prize.  Only  the  House  of  Correction 
awaited  them.  Only  varying  terms  of  months  and  years, 
which  would  be  entirely  thrown  away  in  an  institution  digni- 
fied by  the  presence  of  not  one  notable  ;  an  institution 
whose  diploma  was  a  shame  rather  than  an  honor,  since  it 
stamped  them  as  mere  tyros  in  the  gallant  calling  of  theft. 

Jimmy  went  down  the  stairs  scarcely  feeling  his  chains. 
He  strove  to  appear  modest,  not  to  manifest  offensively  his 
recognized  superiority  over  his  companions,  but  he  was  none 
the  less  exuberant  in  spirit,  and  they  were  none  the  less 
glum.  Jimmy  was  a  tall,  slender  youth.  He  had  a  frank, 
intelligent  face,  with  the  lines  of  ambition  visible  under  the 
delicate,  interesting  pallor  which  the  unfortunately  confined 
air  of  our  jails  creates.  His  hair  was  tastefully  plastered 
down  upon  his  white  forehead  and  puffed  in  airy  circles  be- 
hind. His  clothing  was  dark  and  fashionable  in  cut,  the 
spring-bottomed  trousers  almost  covering  the  Oxford  ties 
on  his  feet,  in  the  prevailing  mode  of  the  day,  and  there  was 
a  keen,  fearless  look  on  his  face  that  had  often  excited  the 
envious  ire  of  the  brass-buttoned  hirelings  of  the  city,  paid 
to  interfere  with  other  people's  business  by  the  arrogant  class 
who  had  simply  stolen  enough,  in  the  channels  of  trade,  to 
own  houses,  and  gained  money-power  sufficient  to  claim  le- 
gitimacy for  their  business  methods.  So  Jimmy  smoked  his 
cigarette  calmly  and  sedately  as  the  guarded  quartet 
marched  along  Kearny  Street  to  Broadway,  and  said  little. 
His  new  sense  of  importance  had  greatly  altered  him,  how- 
ever. It  lent  dignity  to  his  carriage,  his  expression,  and  his 
gait. 

That  afternoon  Tansy  Mollie  came  up  to  the  jail  to  bid  him 
good-bye.  He  saw  her  in  the  visitor's  room.  She  was  more 
than  ever  tender,  more  than  ever  worshiping,  in  her  simple, 
Tar  Flat  way.  She  congratulated  him  warmly,  but  he  paid 
little  heed.  He  was  scarcely  considerate.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to  thrash  or  kick  her ;  was  scarcely  profane,  even. 
And  though  she  hoped  against  hope,  the  poor  girl's  doubts  of 
his  love  grew  greater  and  greater  in  the  face  of  this  undeni- 
able change  in  him.  Jimmy  was  getting  too  high  for  her 
now  ;  Jimmy  was  a  regular  convict — an  amateur  no  longer. 
And  despite  the  consolation  of  her  favorite  stimulant,  Mol- 
lie's  heart  that  night  knew  the  bitterness  of  love  unrequited, 
just  as  woman's  heart  has  and  woman's  heart  will  till  all  time 
and  love  shall  end. 

Over  the  shining  bay  waters,  with  Deputy  Marion  Wilson, 
Jimmy  rode  expectantly  next  day.  He  smiled  in  superior 
complaisance  at  two  tenderly  unwise  old  ladies  who  were 
"  coony  "  enough  to  pity  him.  They  little  knew.  And  when 
he  had  arrived  at  the  dear  old  brick  prison,  and  passed 
through  the  outer  gate  and  the  inner,  and  stood  at  last  on  the 
flag-stones  of  the  walk  within  the  walls,  and  viewed  the  gray 
stone  cell  buildings,  and  the  men  in  stripes,  who  were  his  su- 
periors no  longer,  he  felt  the  warm  glow  of  self-contentment 
that  comes  to  one  as  each  hoped-for  rung  in  the  ladder  of 
fond  ambition  is  attained. 

The  preliminaries  he  underwent  with  the  assumed  compos- 
ure of  an  old  "con."  He  was  diplomatic,  was  Jimmy,  and 
he  did  not  propose  to  be  thought  any  the  less  of  because  it 
was  his  first  seclusion.  He  submitted  with  dignity  to  being 
stripped  and  having  his  description  entered;  was  properly 
authoritative  to  the  barber,  who  deftly  altered  his  scalp  to  the 
hirsute  beauty  of  a  match-scratcher.  His  clothes  he  picked 
out  carefully,  trying  on  several  pairs  of  trousers  and  pledging 
his  first  plug  of  tobacco  to  the  "imitation  zebra"  dressed 
gentleman  in  charge.  When  fully  panoplied  he  felt  some- 
thing like  an  angle-worm  externally,  but  he  was  a  very  happy 
angle-worm  withal.  He  was  conducted  to  one  of  the  "house- 
cells,"  instructed  in  the  regulations,  and  shown  to  his  bunk, 
on  which  he  lay  down  immediately,  "just  to  try  it,"  with  a 
boy's  ambitious  delight. 

All  was  rose-colored  and  scented  for  half  an  hour.  Then 
the  horizon  was  specked  with  the  first  baby-cloud  of  gloom. 
He  met  an  old  friend. 

"  Hello,  Jack!"  he  cried,  warmly. 

"  Hello,  Jimmy!"  returned  Jack,  quite  unmoved. 

"Who's  here  ?"  he  asked,  with  admirable  sangfroid. 

"  Oh,  the  usual  run,"  said  Jack,  indifferently. 

"Where's  Bart?" 

"  Bart  who  ?" 

"  Black  Bart.     1  want  to  meet  him." 

"  Oh,  you  do,  do  yer  ?     Got  your  salt  yet  ? " 

"  My  salt  ?     No.     Where  do  I  get  it  ?  " 

"  Over  at  San  Rafael.  The  next  time  you  take  yer  mornin' 
walk,  buy  a  ton  or  two  at  the  grocery  an'  git  the  man  to 
sprinkle  it  on  yer.  Jest  tell  him  you're  so  fresh  you're  'fraid 
yer'll  spoil."     And  Jack  turned  contemptuously  away. 

Jimmy  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his  stubble.  To  crown  all, 
a  tall,  dignified,  imposing-looking  man  walked  slowly  by, 
nodded  to  Jack,  and  said,  pleasantly: 

"Hello,  Dolan!" 

"  Hello,  Bart !  "  returned  Jack. 

It  was  Black  Bart,  the  famous  highwayman.  Jimmy's  dis- 
comfiture was  complete. 

It  was  pretty  rough.  He  could  not  understand  it.  Instead 
of  flattering  recognition  he  received  only  evident  contempt. 
Jack  and  he  had  been  playmates,  schoolmates,  and  friends  in 
the  years  agone.  Born  side  by  side,  as  it  were,  in  two  houses 
that  touched  each  other  on  Tehama  Street,  they  had  been 
equally  looked  up  to  by  the  urchindom  of  Tar  Flat.  Togeth- 
er they  had  "belted"  Chinamen,  pirated  around  the  Mail 
Dock,  pillaged  the  freight  cars  at  Fourth  and  Townsend,  and 
shared  their  first  cell  in  the  city  prison  for  the  same  eccen- 
tricity.    They  had  been  together  for  years  till  time  separated 


their  paths,  and  why  all  the  old  friendship  had  disappeared 
on  Jack's  side  his  saddened  friend  could  not  fathom. 

He  saw  one  thing,  however;  he  must  be  modest.  He  must 
win  his  friends  by  those  rare  personal  qualities  which  had 
gained  him  popularity  hitherto.  An  opportunity  came  that 
very  evening. 

When  the  iron  doors  were  locked  and  the  resonant  clang- 
ing of  metal  locks  on  iron  doors  had  ceased,  the  two  coal-oil 
lamps  were  lighted  in  the  big  "house  cell."  Jimmy  was 
quietly  admiring  its  picturesque  shadows  on  the  wall,  the 
tiers  of  bunks,  and  the  faces  of  the  men  in  the  shadows,  when 
he  heard  the  thrum  of  a  banjo,  followed  by  similar  sounds 
in  different  parts  of  the  room,  as  if  instruments  were  being 
tuned. 

"  What  is  it?"  he  asked  of  the  man  lying  below  him. 

"  Concert,"  answered  the  man,  gruffly. 

Jimmy's  spirits  rose.  The  Silver  Floss  Banjo  Band  gave 
a  concert  that  evening  from  eight  till  nine,  the  lights  being 
banned  after  the  latter  hour.  Jimmy  was  a  "world-beater" 
on  the  banjo,  according  to  the  virtuosi  of  the  Industrial 
School,  and  was  eager  for  recognition  of  his  talent  in  his  new 
circle.  After  the  band,  composed  of  three  banjos,  a  guitar, 
and  a  triangle,  had  assassinated  "  Silver  threads  among  the 
gold,"  and  a  pallid  gentleman  had  done  up  "Maggie  May" 
in  a  falsetto  that  was  very  rare  indeed  among  its  kind,  Jim- 
my seized  the  opportunity  of  silence  that  followed  the  ap- 
plause to  remark,  confidently,  to  the  banjo  gentleman: 

"  Lemme  hit  that  wunst.     I  kin  play." 

Rattling  Jack  looked  at  him  with  undisguised  surprise. 
Silence  fell  on  all  the  company.  They  were  equally  indig- 
nant. 

"  Don't  hit  him,  Jack,"  said  a  voice  ;  "he  don't  know  no 
better." 

"  'Annie  Laurie,'  "  said  the  leader.  The  music  struck  up, 
and  the  thing  was  passed  over.  Jimmy  never  opened  his 
mouth  again  that  night. 

For  a  week  this  state  of  affairs  continued.  His  expected 
happiness  had  turned  to  misery.  Every  anticipated  sweet- 
ness of  recognition  by  the  honored  men  of  his  profession 
had  been  gall  instead.  He  could  not  understand  it.  He  was 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  Even  the  boys  in  the  tin-shop, 
where  he  had  been  set  to  work,  refused  to  chum  with  him, 
claiming  a  superiority  over  him  that  was  a  mystery.  He 
grew  bitterly  ashamed  of  his  clothes;  they  were  so  strangely, 
degradingly  new.  He  was  utterly  lonely  and  disconsolate; 
he  almost  wished  at  times  that  he  had  not  come. 

One  day,  however,  as  he  was  passing  by  the  east  end  of 
the  north  cell  building,  he  was  accosted  by  a  short,  wiry, 
grizzled  old  man,  who  sat  smoking  a  pipe  on  the  lowest  step 
of  the  balcony  stairs. 

"  Got  any  terbacker?"  asked  the  man. 

Jimmy  eagerly  gave  him  his  whole  plug  in  exchange  for  a 
friendly  word. 

"  I've  ben  a  watchin'  you  for  a  couple  o:  days,"  his  friend 
said;  "your  name's  Picklock,  ain't  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  used  to  know  a  Picklock  in  Sonora,  in  sixty-eight. 
Him  and  me  wuz  askin'  stage-drivers  the  time  o1  day  all  that 
winter.     Any  relation  o'  his'n  ? " 

"  I  don't  know.  My  father  was  a  street-contractor  in  San 
Francisco." 

"Same  man.  Got  to  be  Supervisor,  didn't  he?  Yes? 
Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  yer,  my  boy,  glad  to  see  yer.  How's 
the  old  man  ?  " 

"  He's  dead." 

"  No !  Ye  don't  mean  it  !  Never  seen  a  man  I'd  druther 
work  with.  Daisy  the  old  man  was.  What  he  didn't  know 
about  a  mail-bag  and  an  express-box  wa'n't  wuth  knowin'." 

Jimmy  felt  a  sense  of  pride  in  his  father  that  was  new  to 
him.  He  inherited  reputation,  at  all  events.  He  determined 
to  appeal  to  his  friend. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  all  these  fellers  ?"  he  asked. 

"How?" 

"  They  won't  have  nothin'  to  do  with  me." 

"  Guess  yer  been  puttin1  on  airs.  Small  canaries  is  a  little 
too  proud  o'  their  cage  sometimes." 

"  No  I  haven't.     1  give  'em  straight  business  every  time." 

"  Wat  kind  of  an  accident  got  yer  here?  Wat  did  the 
guilty  party  as  throw'd  the  blame  on  you  get  a  hold  of?" 

"  An  overcoat." 

"  Offn  a  hat-rack  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Day-time?" 

"  Yes." 

The  old  man  looked  disappointed. 

"  You've  made  a  bad  mistake,  sonny.  The  best  you  kin 
do  is  to  mind  yer  eye,  and  do  wot  you  can  to  k'rect  it.  Wat's 
a  great,  big,  smart  boy  like  you  a-doin'  sneak-thievin'?  Ain't 
ye  got  no  ambition  ?" 

Jimmy  understood  it  all  now.  His  crime  filled  him  with 
bitter  regret.  If  only — if  only  he  had  thought  and  done  a 
burglary ! 

"  Ye  see,  my  boy,"  his  Mentor  went  on,  kindly,  "  there's 
suthin'  expected  o'  sech  as  you.  A  man  grown  ain't  got  no 
right  to  fool  away  his  time  on  baby  play,  if  he  ever  expects 
to  accomplish  anythin'.  There's  'Frisco  boys  no  older  nor 
you  as  is  known,  an'  well  known,  in  Chicago  an'  New  York. 
Sneak-thievin:  is  mean.  It's  low  down.  Anybody  kin  sneak, 
an'  no  self-respectin'  gentleman  would  think  of  it.  The 
sneaks  here  is  mostly  Chinamen,  an'  I'm  glad  to  see  the  boys 
has  drawed  the  line." 

"Jack  Dolan  ain't  clone  much  better,"  ventured  Jimmy. 

"Ain't  he,  now?  There  is  a  boy  for  yer,"  said  the  old 
man,  admiringly.  "  Didn't  yer  read  the  pretty  burglary  he 
come  over  on  ?  Didn't  ye  read  it  ?  As  fine  a  piece  o'  work 
at  his  age  as  ever  anybody  heerd  on.  And  three  more  be- 
fore it — every  one  a  credit  to  him.  Jack  got  'em  all  in  the 
papers  soon's  he  was  sentenced,  an*  it  gave  him  standin'  the 
minute  he  got  here.  He  wasn't  goin'  to  let  no  other  feller  git 
credit  for  his  work.  Why,  Jimmy  Hope,  the  great  New  York 
bank  burglar,  the  dayjack  got  here,  Jimmy  Hope, he  says  in 
this  very  yard,  an'  a  dozen  standcrs-around  to  hear  it  : 

" *  Mr.  Dolan,'  says  he,  '  I'm  glad  to  meet  yer.  You  has  a 
future  before  yer,  me  boy,  or  I'm  a  chump.'" 

Jimmy  turned  green  with  envy.  He,  loo,  had  looked  for- 
ward to  meeting  Jimmy  Hope  ;  had  thought  over  the  speech 
he  would  make  to  that  quiet,  modest,  eminent  man.  Alas  ! 
all  had  turned  out  so  differently,  and  he  had  only  himself  to 
blame. 


"Then  there  ain't  no  show  at  all,  is  there?" 

"  Not  much.  I  won't  disappoint  yer.  But  I've  got  som( 
influence  myself,"  he  added,  complacently,  "an'  I'll  do  wha' 
I  can  for  the  sake  o'  yer  dad.  It's  this  way,  an'  here's  yei 
only  chance.  There's  a  hot  fight  in  the  '  Independent  Orde 
o' Knights  o'  the  Dark,'  the  burglars'  'sociation.  Jemmy 
Hope's  been  president  two  terms,  an'  some  o'  the  boys  swear: 
they  won't  have  no  third-term  Ca;sarism  in  theirs.  The  'lee 
tion  comes  off  next  Wensdy,  an'  Jemmy's  only  got  sixty 
seven  votes.  He  wants  eighty-two  to  be  'lected.  Ten-pii 
Bill  has  fifty-five,  an' they're  huntin' for  more.  I  might  "- 
he  closed  his  eyes  reflectively — "  I  might  get  yer  in." 

"  Do  you  belong  ?  " 

"  Scarcely,  my  boy,"  he  said,  with  evident  pride,  "  1  belonj 
to  the  '  United  Order  o'  First  Degrees.'  That's  the  to) 
notch  in  these  diggins." 

"  What  are  they  ?" 

"  Gen'elmen  as  happened  to  be  standin'  round  when  some 
body  got  hurt  mortually.  The  second  degree  members  ha  i 
formed  a  society.  Call  themselves  the  '  Malice  Aforethought 
but  the  bluff  don't  work.  We're  the  aristocracy  here.  Bart1 
our  president." 

"  Does  Jack  belong  to  the  Knights  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  does ;  an'  he's  the  dark  horse  for  the  presidencj 
too." 

"  Mebbe  he  would  help  me." 

"  That's  yer  best  holt.     You  better  try  him." 

Jemmy  went  to  sleep  that  night  with  renewed  hopes, 
the  yard  next  day  he  found  Jack  in  busy  converse  overth 
election  with  two  fellow-knights.  He  waited  modestly  fo 
him  to  finish,  and  then  pleaded  for  his  aid.    Jack  was  touchei 

"  I  can't  do  it,  Jimmy;  I  can't  do  it  nohow,"  he  repcatcc 
"  It  might  cost  me  the  election.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I' 
do Oh,  Scraggsy  !"  he  called. 

"  Scraggsy,"  a  fat,  freckled  young  burglar,  with  two  merr 
eyes  and  one  red  head,  crossed  the  yard  in  response  to  th 
call. 

"Mr.  Mullony,  Mr.  Picklock,"  said  Dolan. 

The  two  bowed  and  shook  hands.  "  Glad  ter  meet  yer, 
said  Scraggsy.  Jimmy  said:  "  I  am  honored  Mr.  Mullony, 
and  scored  a  point.  Though  a  cracksman  who  stood  hig 
in  his  line,  Scraggsy  was  human. 

"  I  want  you  to  put  Mr.  Picklock  up  for  election,  Scraggsy. 
said  Jack.  "  Get  Fat  Andy  to  second  him,  an'  do  the  be; 
yer  can.  Don't  say  nothin'  about  his  record.  He's  got 
stuff  in  him,  and  I'll  go  bail  for  him ;  but  it's  on  the  q.  t. 
I'm  concerned." 

For  three  days  Jimmy  alternated  between  hope  and 
The  voting  took  place  in  a  large  tin  box  hung  at  the  coi 
of  the  cell-building  nearest  the  jute  factory.      At  last  it 
over.     Jimmy  awaited  the  result  with  palpitating  heart. 

But  Scraggsy's  face  told  the  story  before  he  spoke, 
took  only  ten  blackballs  to  reject,  and  Jimmy  had  receive 
twenty-seven.     Clearly  they  would  have  no  sneak-thief  i 
their  number. 

At  first  he  despaired  utterly.     Then  he  honestly  made  u 
his  mind  to  reform  ;  to  compensate  as  best  he  could  for  lo 
time.     He  remembered  how,  in  the  years  preceding,  Jac 
had  improved  his  time  while  he,  Jimmy,  had  idled.     Hoi 
the  Industrial   School,  Jack  was  studying  and  getting  in 
mation,  while  he  had  smoked  cigarettes  and  loafed.     Ho\ 
later,  at  the  House  of  Correction,  Jack  had  by  his  diplomat 
and  industry  got  first  a  position  as  house  servant  and  afte 
ward  been  transferred  to  the  county  jail  as  "  trusty,"  whci 
his  position  gave  him  confidential  and  intimate  acquaintam 
with  intelligent  men  from  every  where.     The  result  was  clea 
There  was  but  one  thing  to  do — listen,  learn,  and  make  u   i| 
for  so  many  wasted  opportunities.     And  this  he  determi 
to  do. 

When  the  time  came  for  his  departure  he  went  quiet 
away  with  high  and  firm  resolves.  He  had  three  dollars  an 
a  badly  fitting  suit  of  clothes,  but  Mollie  had  remained  i 
love  with  him,  and  she  was  in  affluence. 

He  became  valiantly  intoxicated  at  her  expense,  beat  to 
black  and  blue,  took  a  smoke  of  opium,  and  felt  like  a  inai 
man.     Then  he  looked  about  him. 

His  disgrace  still  burned,  though  he  said  nothing  about 
to  his  inamorata.  She  might  pedestal  him  as  high  as  St 
liked.  The  Western  Addition  offered  a  fruitful  field  for  bu 
glary,  and,  with  newspaper  fame  in  view,  Jimmy  purchased 
revolver,  bowie-knife,  and  slung-shot.  Whenever  he  ha 
pened  to  be  caught  the  Knights  should  know  what  a  mut 
inglorious  Milton  and  Cartouche  combined  they  had  so  ina 
preciatively  scorned. 

The  first  two  operations  were  brilliantly  successful, 
were  neatly  done;  would  reflect  pride  on  anybody.  Di 
the  third,  however,  as  Jimmy  was  deftly  picking  the  lock 
the  silver  closet  in  a  mansion  on  Gough  Street,  he  felt  hir 
self  grabbed  by  someone  in  the  dark.  The  old  highwa 
man's  advice  came  instantly  to  him  ;  he  twisted  his  right  ar 
free,  slipped  the  knife  from  his  sleeve  and  stuck  it  into  SOW 
thing  soft.     He  heard  an  "  Oh  !"  and  the  fall  of  a  body. 

Jimmy  dashed  out  of  the   back   door   while  a   woOMU 
shrieks  were  ringing.     He  had  scarcely  jumped  the  fen' 
into  the  street,  however,  before   brass  buttons  were  hotly 
pursuit.     As  he  ran,  he  drew  his  revolver  and  peppered 
like  a  Gatling  gun  at  his  pursuer,  the  policeman  also  si 
ing  rapidly  at  him.     Then  a  shrill  whistle  sounded   in 
of  )immy  and  the  shooting  behind  him  ceased.     SomeUHl 
struck  him  out  of  a  dark   doorway,  the  left  side  of  hi-  lu\ 
appeared  to   cave  in,  and  Jimmy  knew   no  more,  but   rath 
less  than  usual. 

Only  three  months  had  elapsed  since  his  departure  wto 
he  passed  the  iron  doors  again.     But  there  was  no  exultati' 
in  his  manner  this  time.     H*-was  quiet,  modest,  and  busini 
like. 

"How  are  yer,  Jimmy ?"  said  Scraggsy,  cordially. 

"  Hello,  old  boy.     Read  all  about  it  in  the  papers/! 
Jack.     "  Lemme  introduce  you  to  the  boys." 

"  I  know'd  there  was  stuff  in  yer;  I  know'dit,"  said  the 
highwayman,  fond  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  greeted  him. 

And  Jimmy's  hopes  were  realized  at  last. 

There  is  a  moral  in  this  sketch;  it  is  given  away  gra 
with  every  copy.  It  is  this;  Self-justification  and  the  pn 
of  occupation  is  the  most  dangerous  characteristic  Of  0 
criminal  classes  from  socialism  to  thieving:  audit  is 
factor  which  social  and  ethical  philosophy  has  yet  to  la 
into  account  in  the  problem  of  reforms.  H.  J.  ™  ' 

Sacramento,  October  3d,  r  S85. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


EARLY    CALIFORNIA    POLITICS. 

General  Fremont's  Campaign. 


As  California  grows  old  in  Statehood,  and  her  early  set- 
tlers grow  gray,  the  record  of  her  pioneer  days  will  acquire 
more  and  more  interest.  I  spent  an  hour  at  General  Fre- 
mont's recently,  and  he  talked  with  all  his  old  enthusiasm 
about  those  hours  when  California  first  drew  the  breath  of 
life — the  hours  of  forty  years  ago,  when  the  Pathfinder  fought 
his  way  to  Sutter's  Fort  through  the  wilderness.  While  I 
was  there  another  old  Californian  called  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  distinguished  general  and  his  brilliant  wife — A.  A. 
Wheelock,  who  went  there  in  '54  and  left  for  his  New  York 
home  again  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
)  "I  rode  a  mule  forty  miles  in  California  to  vote  for  you, 
general,"  he  said.  "  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was,  in  brief,"  he 
continued,  as  the  general  expressed  interest  to  hear  the  story. 
"I  dug  in  the  mines — -jumped  a  claim.  Not  striking  it  very 
rich,  I  went  to  Diamond  Springs,  in  El  Dorado  County,  and 
set  up  a  select  school.  I  was  teaching  that  school  when  the 
Pittsburg  Convention  nominated  you  for  President.      The 

I  papers  brought  us  the  platform,  and  I  read  it  aloud  to  a 
crowd  in  the  postoffice.     I  approved  it,  and  said,  l  That's  my 

1  (sort  of  Democracy ' — for  I  had  been  a  Democrat.     The  post- 

l  master  was  very  angry,  and  ordered  me  out  the  door.  I  re- 
fused to  go,  and  I  stayed  and  argued  the  matter.  His  wrath 
increased,  and  he  headed  a  gang  of  Democrats  and  they 
went  one  night  and  threw  all  my  school-books  into  the  street, 
boarded  up  the  windows  and  door,  and  sent  me  a  written 
notice  to  leave  town  because  I  was  '  a  Black  Republican  and 
nigger  worshiper.'  I  refused  to  go.  I  hitched  on  my  shoot- 
ing-iron, and  went  around  the  hills  to  see  if  I  could  find  any 
more  Republicans.  I  found  three  within  five  miles,  a  man 
named  Robinson  from  New  York  State,  and  two  brothers 
named  Henry  and  Ambrose  Knight,  from  Vermont.  I  called 
on  them  to  '  rally,'  and  we  met  that  night  in  Robinson's  cabin 
and  organized  the  second  Republican  club  in  the  State  out- 
side of  San  Francisco.  Three  of  us  were  officers,  and  Ambrose 
was  audience.  The  papers  announced  the  mountain  club, 
and  two  days  afterward  I  received  by  express  a  package  from 

,  Trainor  W.  Park  (your  old  partner,  general,  in  the  Mari- 
posa claim,)  inclosing  two  hundred  dollars  in  twenty-dollar 
gold  pieces.  He  said,  "  You  have  opened  the  ball  in  El  Do- 
rado County.  Keep  it  moving  !  I  send  you  a  little  ammuni- 
tion.' I  mounted  at  once  and  started  through  the  county,  or- 
ganizing clubs  wherever  I  could  find  three  miners  agreeing. 
We  demonstrated  that  El  Dorado  County  was  not  yet  a  par- 
ish in  Louisiana,  and  when  the  State  Convention  met  we  had 
a  full  delegation  on  hand.  We  had  a  big  and  aggressive 
County  Convention  too." 

"Good!"  exclaimed  the  general;  "I  remember;  the  only 
delegation  from  the  mountains,  I  believe.     You  had  some 

,  strong  associates  though." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Wheelock;  "there  were  strong  and 
able  men  engaged  in  that  memorable  campaign.  There  were 
Governor  Leland  Stanford  and  brothers,  ex- Senator  A.  A. 
Sargent,  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker,  C.  P.  Huntington,  Mark  Hop- 
kins, Charles  Crocker,  Frank  M.  Pixley,  my  loyal-hearted 
brother,  Harrison  Wheelock,  and  others.  I  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  five  to  draft  the  State  platform,  the  other  four 
being  Dr.  McLean  of  Marysville,  ex- Senator  Cornelius  Cole, 
Judge  E.  B.  Crocker  of  Sacramento  and  Judge  Fred.  P. 
Tracy  of  San  Francisco.  The  convention  met  in  Benton's 
Church,  Sacramento,  and  in  the  gallery,  derisively  regarding 
us,  were  Senator  Gwin,  Judge  Terry  (who  afterward  killed 
Broderick),  Ned  McGowan,  and  other  fire-eaters,  who  then 
ruled  the  State.     After  the  convention  we  held  an  out-door 

,  meeting  in  front  of  the  Orleans  Hotel,  addressed  by  George 
C.  Bates  and  others,  and  it  was  broken  up  by  the  mob  up- 
setting the  platform,  putting  out  the  lights,  and  driving  the 
speakers  away.     But  we  had  a  lively  campaign." 

"  Yes,"  said  General  Fremont;  "that  was  a  campaign  of 
principle  and  enthusiasm — of  principle,  if  men  were  ever 
moved  by  principle.     You  spoke  during  the  campaign?" 

"  Yes,  forty  or  fifty  times ;  I  went  back  and  made  a  speech 
at  Diamond  Springs,  and  was  heard  with  respectful  atten- 
tion. The  school-house  job  had  set  them  to  thinking.  -At 
Greenwood,  a  small  mining  town,  we  held  the  meeting  in  a 
theatre.  A  dog-fight  was  improvised  in  the  rear  of  the  au- 
dience. Finding  that  did  not  break  up  the  meeting,  a  man 
was  discovered  slyly  making  his  way  behind  the  scenes  to 
the  rear  of  the  stage  with  a  bucket  of  oil  and  tar,  with  which 
to  baptize  the  speaker.  A  prompt  ejectment  of  that  Demo- 
cratic apostle  by  a  friend  prevented  my  receiving  the  full 
benefits  of  the  rites  he  intended  to  bestow  on  me.  But  at 
Shasta  City  I  was  mobbed.  A  crowd  of  roughs  broke  up  our 
meeting  in  the  hall,  and,  following  us  to  the  street,  attacked 
us  with  stones.  I  was  knocked  down,  and  still  carry  with 
me  this  reminder,"  he  said,  showing  a  large  indentation  in 
the  skull 

"  Mobbing  Republicans  was  fashionable  at  that  time,"  said 
the  General. 

"Yes,"  answered  Wheelock;  "my  brother  Harrison  was 
on  the  stump  there,  and  he,  too,  was  mobbed  that  same  night 
in  Trinity  Count)',  just  across  the  river.  The  night  before 
election  1  spoke  in  a  small  town,  about  forty  miles  from  Sac- 
ramento. The  crowd  was  noisy  and  savage,  when,  just  as  I 
came  on  the  platform,  a  man  rose  from  a  front  seat  and  said : 
'  Now,  there  ain't  going  to  be  any  fooling.  I  never  seen  a 
Black  Republican.  I  want  to  hear  one.  I'm  fm  Georgia. 
He's  a  going  to  have  his  say;  and  if  anybody  touches  him, 
he'll  feel  this  black-snake!  Now,  go  ahead  with  yer  show.' 
I  *had  my  say,5  and  then  jumped  on  a  mule  and  rode  forty 
miles  to  Sacramento  to  vote  for  you,  General.  It  paid,  too  !" 
The  general  thanked  him  cordially,  and  said :  "  That's  the 
sort  of  material  that  campaign  was  made  of — young  men 
with  ardor,  convictions,  and  an  honest  purpose." 

I  remarked  to  Mr.  Wheelock  that  I  supposed  the  stone  on 
the  side  of  his  head  gave  him  the  unfavorable  opinion  of 
California  that  made  him  leave. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  said  ;  "  far  from  it.  After  the  campaign  was 
over,  I  returned  to  the  mountains  and  edited  the  True  Re- 
publican, which  I  had  started  a  couple  of  months  before  at 
Coloma,  where  gold  was  discovered — the  first  Republican 
paper  in  the  State  outside  of  San  Francisco.  In  about  a 
year  I  sold  out.  I  then  went  to  San  Francisco,  bought  the 
Patty  Chronicle,  changed  its  name  to  the  Daily  Republican, 


and  still  advocated  the  principles  of  the  new  party,  whose 
platform  I  had  read  in  the  postoffice  of  that  '  Old  Hunker' 
at  Diamond  Springs." 

I  asked  if  he  ever  resumed  the  school. 

"No,"  he  said;  "I  gathered  up  the  school-books  and 
opened  the  building,  but  the  school  was  dead.  They  were 
mostly  pro-slavery  people  there,  and  would  not,  of  course, 
intrust  their  children  to  such  a  Black  Republican  as  I  was." 

Mr.  Wheelock,  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  is  named  for  the 
Legislature  up  in  the  middle  of  the  State;  and,  as  he  took 
leave,  General  Fremont  cordially  wished  him  success  in  his 
canvass.  W.  A.  CRorFLT. 

New  York,  October  9,  18S5. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 

To-night. 
"  Hesperus  brings  all   things  back 
That  the  daylight  made  us  lack." — Sapplw. 
Bend  low,  O  dusky  Night, 
And  give  my  spirit  rest. 
Hold  me  to  your  deep  breast, 
And  put  all  cares  to  flight. 
Give  back  the  lost  delight 
That  once  my  soul  possest. 
When  Love  was  loveliest. 
Bend  low,  O  dusky  Night ! 

Enfold  me  in  your  arms — 

The  sole  embrace  I  crave 

Until  the  embracing  grave. 
Shield  me  from  life's  alarms. 
I  dare  your  subtlest  charms ; 

Your  deepest  spell  I  brave. 

Oh,  strong  to  slay  or  save, 
Enfold  me  in  your  arms ! 
— Louise  Chandler  Maulton  in  November  Harper. 


Love's  Dread. 
Eyes,  but  for  you  I  had  not  seen 
Her  motion,  grace,  and  lovely  mien ! 

Ears,  but  for  you  I  had  not  heard 
Her  voice  that  spake  no  loveless  word ! 

And  Touch,  thou  mad'st  me  understand 
Her  lips'  delight,  her  soothing  hand ! 

I  thank  ye  for  each  message  brought, 
I  thank  ye  for  each  beauty  taught ; 

But  oh,  for  senses  trustier 

To  give  me  true  reports  of  her, 

Till  I  might  rise  myself  above 
And  adequately  know  my  love ! 

O  careless  Fate,  Love's  all  to  trust 
To  these  frail  gossips  of  the  dust ! 

— Paul  Hermes  in  November  Atlantic, 


Alcyone. 
Among  the  thousand,  thousand  spheres  that  roll, 

Wheel  within  wheel,  through  never-ending  space, 

A  mighty  and  interminable  race, 
Yet  held  by  some  invisible  control, 
And  led  as  to  a  sure  and  shining  goal, 

One  star  alone,  with  still,  unchanging  face, 

Looks  out  from  her  perpetual  dwelling-place, 
Of  these  swift  orbs  the  centre  and  the  soul. 

Beyond  the  moons  that  beam,  the  suns  that  blaze, 

Past  fields  of  ether,  crimson,  violet,  rose, 

The  vast  star  garden  of  eternity, 

Behold !    it  shines  with  white,  immaculate  rays. 

The  home  of  peace,  the  haven  of  repose, 

The  lotus-flower  of  heaven,  Alcyone. 

It  is  the  place  where  life's  long  dream  comes  true; 
On  many  another  swift  and  radiant  star 
Gather  the  flaming  hosts  of  those  who  war 

With  powers  of  Darkness;    those, strong  seraphs,  too, 

Who  hasten  forth  God's  ministries  to  do ; 
But  here  no  sounds  of  eager  trumpets  mar 
The  subtler  spell  which  calls  the  soul  from  far, 

Its  wasted  springs  of  gladness  to  renew. 

It  is  the  morning  land  of  the  Ideal, 

Where  smiles,  transfigured  to  the  raptured  sight, 
The  joy  whose  flitting  semblance  now  we  see, 
Where  we  shall  know  as  visible  and  real 
Our  life's  deep  aspiration,  old  yet  new 
In  the  sky  splendor  of  Alcyone. 

What  lies  beyond  we  ask  not      In  that  hour 
When  first  our  feet  that  shore  of  beauty  press 
It  is  enough  of  heaven,  its  sweet  success, 

To.  find  our  own.     Not  yet  we  crave  the  dower 

Of  grander  action  and  sublimer  power; 
We  are  content  that  life's  long  loneliness 
Finds  in  love's  welcoming  its  rich  redress, 

And  hopes,  deep  hidden,  burst  in  perfect  flower. 

Wait  for  me  there,  O  loved  of  many  days! 

Though  with  warm  beams  some  beckoning  planet  glow: 
Its  dawning  triumphs  keep,  to  share  with  me; 
For  soon,  far  winging  through  the  starry  maze, 
Past  fields  of  ether,  crimson,  violet,  rose, 
I  follow,  follow  to  Alcyone. 

— Frances  L.  Mace  in  November  Harper. 


"  A  great  deal  has  been  said,"  remarked  a  lady  clerk  in  the 
treasury  department,  "about  why  our  girls  don't  marry.  So 
far  I  have  only  heard  the  men  quoted,  and  they  say  a  great 
deal  about  the  girls  losing  their  charms  and  becoming  less 
feminine  by  mixing  with  the  business  world,  and  about  want- 
ing to  better  their  condition  by  marriage.  Now,  if  you  re- 
porters really  want  to  know  something  about  the  matter,  why 
don't  you  go  to  the  women  themselves?  I'll  just  tell  you  one 
thing,  and  it's  what  I  believe  to  be  an  important  reason: 
when  a  girl  is  kept  at  home  and  surrounded  by  girls,  and 
hears  of  the  greatness  of  the  masculine  part  of  the  genus 
Jwmo,  and  only  meeting  him  at  picnics  and  in  the  parlor,  she 
conceives  rather  an  exalted  idea  of  what  he  really  is  ;  then 
when  she  secures  a  position  and  meets  him  as  they  are  away 
from  gaslight's  uncertain  glitter,  her  idea  of  the  actual  fact 
falls  considerably  from  what  it  was  in  her  inexperience,  even 
if  she  still  retains  the  ideal  in  her  mind.  The  fact  is,  we  are 
like  Diogenes — we  are  hunting  for  an  honest  man.  We  know 
more  about  them  than  we  did,  and  so  the  right  man  is  natu- 
rally harder  to  find," 


When  Prince  Alexander  was  offered  the  throne  of  Bulgaria, 
and  came  to  ask  Bismarck  whether  he  should  accept  the  hon- 
or, he  received  for  answer — so  at  least  it  was  given  at  the 
time:  "  Oh,  certainly,  by  all  means ;  it  will  always  be  a  pleas- 
ant memory  for  you,  even  if  you  don't  stay  long  there." 


A  lady  traveling  on  a  Western  railroad  was  annoyed  by  the 
expectorations  of  a  fellow  behind  her,  and  when  the  conductor 
entered  she  drew  up  her  dress  and  asked  :  "  Conductor,  have 
you  not  any  rule  in  regard  to  spitting  in  the  car?"  The 
genial  ticket-puncher  smiled  on  her  and  responded:  "No, 
niarm  ;  you  can  spit  around  anywhere  you  like." 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  more  easily  reached  than  any  of  his 
lieutenants,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Whitney.  But  it  does  not  pay 
to  reach  him  too  often.  He  has  a  way  of  letting  one  know 
when  he  is  tired  of  solicitation.  "  Perhaps  1  have  been  to 
see  you  often  enough,"  suggested  one  of  the  delegation  which 
was  there  on  the  Portland  custom-house  business.  "  Yes,  I 
think  you  have,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  questioner  took  the 
train  that  night  for  home. 


Among  the  audience  at  Stratford-on-Avon  on  the  occasion 
of  Miss  Maty  Anderson's  production  there  of  "As  You  Like 
It"  was  Mr.  Fox,  a  London  artist  in  hair,  of  much  repute  in 
theatrical  circles.  It  was  he  who  prouded  the  leading  wigs 
for  her  company.  After  the  performance,  we  are  told,  Mr. 
Fox  fell  a-talking  with  one  of  the  actors,  who,  full  of  the 
triumph  of  the  hour,  could  not  help  turning  toward,  the 
church  where  the  dramatist  sleeps  and  remarking,  musingly : 
"  How  pleased  Shakespeare  would  have  been  if  he  could  have 
seen  our  performance."  "  Ah  ! "  sighed  Mr.  Fox,  "  how  proud 
he  would  have  been  if  he  could'have  seen  how  the  piece  was 
wigged." 


Some  days  ago  a  young  lady  was  walking  with  a  gentle- 
man rather  older  than  herself.  Suddenly  he  saw  upon  her 
satin  neck  a  black  object.  It  moved — it  was  an  insect — 
genus  pulex.  Taking  the  advantage  to  which  men  with 
gray  hair  are  so  prone — a  younger  man  would  have  been 
more  timid — he  at  once  removed  the  insect  with  his  finger 
and  thumb.  The  young  lady  turned  at  the  touch,  inquiringly. 
"  Pardon  me,"  said  her  companion,  "but  you  had  a  flea  on 
your  neck.'*  The  lady  showed  mock  displeasure.  "  Should 
I  not  have  removed  it?"  asked  he,  anxiously.  "  Ye-e-es," 
she  replied,  hesitatingly,  "but  you  might  have  called  it  a 
mosquito." 

The  following  story  is  told  of  James  R.  Randall,  editor  of 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle:  He  attended  one  day  a  colored 
church  in  the  country,  and  had  in  his  pocket  a  silver  half- 
dollar,  just  the  fare  back  to  Augusta.  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  sermon,  the  minister  ordered  a  collection  for  his  own  ben- 
efit. "  Of  course,"  said  he,  "  I  'spects  every  pusson  to  give 
something  but  I'se  told  dat  Mr.  Thomas,  up  de  land  yonder, 
had  some  turkeys  stole  Friday  night.  I  don't  want  any  man 
who  had  a  han'  in  stealin'  dem  turkeys  to  put  any  money  in 
de  plate."  When  the  plate  reached  Mr.  Randall  not  a  man 
had  refused  to  contribute,  and  the  preachers  eyes  were  on 
him.     His  half-dollar  accordingly  went  into  the  plate. 


At  a  meeting  of  a  clerical  club  in  an  old  New  England 
village,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke  once  read  a  strenuous  and 
eloquent  paper  on  total  abstinence  to  the  delight  of  all  his 
hearers,  save  the  hostess,  who  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
tell  her  husband  that  she  had  brandied  peaches  for  supper, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  change  at  that  hour. 
When  the  peaches  were  served,  the  essayist,  who  had  the 
post  of  honor  at  his  hostess's  right  hand,  seemed  to  find  them 
remarkably  fine,  and  was  persuaded  to  take  a  second  help- 
ing. After  a  while  the  lady  said  to  him :  "  Dr.  Clarke,  won't 
you  allow  me  to  give  you  some  more  of  these  peaches  ? " 
"  Well,  really,"  said  the  simple  old  doctor, "  they  are  delicious, 
but  I  think  I'll  only  take  a  little  more  of  the  gravy." 


Five  years  ago,  in  a  little  town  in  Illinois,  a  band  of  hope- 
ful politicians  secured  a  brass  cannon  with  which  to  celebrate 
the  election  of  Hancock,  and,  dragging  it  out  to  a  spot  in 
front  of  the  village  tavern,  loaded  it  clear  to  the  muzzle 
with  a  heavy  charge  of  powder,  rammed  down  with  old  rags, 
leaves,  and  sod.  They  counted  on  firing  it  but  once,  but  pro- 
posed that  the  town  should  know  it  when  it  went  off.  The 
hour  fixed  for  action  was  eight  o'clock,  but  at  eight  o'clock 
the  news  was  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  Garfield,  and  they 
postponed  firing  till  nine.  At  nine  things  looked  still  more 
dubious.  They  waited  till  ten,  and  then  they  drew  the  can- 
non back  under  the  shed  till  the  morning's  sure  tidings  should 
give  opportunity  to  proclaim  the  Democratic  victory.  The 
morning  decided  Garfield's  election,  and  sadly  they  sought 
the  gun  to  unload  it.  The  shed-door  opening  revealed  the 
defiant  muzzle  bearing  this  placard:  "A  charge  to  keep  I  have P 

An  Augusta  clergyman  was  recently  requested  to  conduct 
the  funeral  of  a  man  who  had  died  in  an  adjoining  town. 
He  consented,  and  while  driving  over  he  tried  to  get  some 
information  from  the  driver  as  to  the  dead  man's  character, 
in  order  to  know  what  points  to  dwell  on  in  his  discourse. 
He  was  informed  that  the  deceased  had  been  a  miser,  who 
had  not  had  a  friend  in  the  town  during  life,  and  whose 
money,  some  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  had  gone  to  his 
nephew,  who  had  arranged  the  funeral.  "Well,  what  were 
the  dead  man's  good  qualities?"  asked  the  clergyman. 
"  Didn't  have  none,"  was  the  laconic  reply.  "  Didn't  he  have 
one  redeeming  trait  ?"  "  Not  a  damn  one,"  answered  the  ir- 
reverent driver.  The  clergyman  relapsed  into  silence  until 
they  reached  the  house,  where  no  Bible  was  to  be  found. 
One  was  finally  obtained  from  a  neighbor,  and  the  clergyman 
then  noticed  the  absente  of  the  chief  mourner.  "  Where  is 
he  ?"  he  asked  of  the  driver,  who  had  remained  to  "  see  the 
show  out."  "  Dunno,"  replied  that  worthy  ;  and  then  added, 
with  a  grin,  "guess  he's  out  skirmishing  for  mourners." 
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BURLESQUE    BEAUTIES. 

'  Flaneur  "  discusses  the  Girls  in  "  Evangeline  "  and  the  State  Elections. 


Mr.  John  A.  Mackay's  appearance  in  "Evangeline,"  at 
the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre,  last  week,  showed  conclu- 
sively the  value  of  thorough  training,  and  what  is  variously 
denominated  as  "school,"  "  technique,"  or  "system."  The 
part  of  Le  Blanc  has  made  a  good  many  comedians.  In  it 
Harry  Dixy  won  his  spurs,  Nat  Goodwin  first  became  fa- 
mous, Sol  Smith  Russell  revived  a  dying  popularity,  and  Louis 
Harrison  increased  the  prestige  of  his  name.  AH  of  these 
young  men  owe  great  things  to  Le  Blanc.  Without  an  ex- 
ception, they  played  well,  though  Russell  was  the  least  suc- 
cessful, but  all  of  them  depended  on  a  more  or  less  grotesque 
burlesque  for  their  effects.  Take  Mr.  Goodwin,  for  instance. 
What  would  he  be  with  an  ordinary  pair  of  legs  and  a 
straight  back?  In  "  Evangeline"  he  first  learned  how  to  in- 
cite humor  by  deft  contortions  of  his  legs,  and  that  extraor- 
dinary hollowing  of  his  back  which  afterward  did  much  to 
make  "  Hobbies  "  a  go.  Sol  Smith  Russell  used  a  squeaking 
voice,  and  Louis  Harrison  bounded  about  on  his  toes,  spoke 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  posed  queerly.  It  was  gen- 
erally conceded,  until  a  week  ago,  that  Dixey  was  the  best 
Le  Blanc  that  we  had  ever  seen.  He  is  a  clever  comedian, 
the  best  male  dancer  in  the  country,  and  has  an  abounding 
flow  of  good-nature  and  hilarity.  Mr.  Mackay's  Le  Blanc 
differed  wholly  from  the  characters  created  by  his  predeces- 
sors. It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Mr.  Mackay  was 
not  always  a  comedian.  No  one  to  look  at  his  plastic  mug, 
amusing  smile,  and  to  see  him  in  the  act  of  raising  the 
deuce  from  morning  till  night,  would  believe  that  a  few  years 
ago  he  was  a  solemn  and  intent  young  leading  man,  who  did 
Romeo,  Mercutio,  Claude  Melnotte,  and  the  whole  line  of  ju- 
venile and  romantic  parts  with  so  much  fervor  and  force 
that  he  was  never  out  of  an  engagement.  After  that  he 
played  various  characters,  from  old  men  to  boys,  in  the  sup- 
port of  stars,  bringing  to  his  work  the  natural  gifts  of  a 
mimic  and  unusual  intelligence.  This  is  a  rich  store  to  draw 
from,  and  the  result  is  that  Mr.  Mackay's  creation  of  Le 
Blanc  exhibits  bits  of  everything  in  dramatic  life.  There 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  his  variety,  and  new  things  crop  out 
at  every  line.  There  is  no  question  about  the  value  of  the 
legitimate  school  to  an  actor.  In  this  case  it  has  enabled 
.Mr.  Mackay  to  distance  all  his  predecessors. 

We  have  become  resigned  now  to  this  particular  burlesque. 
It  is  to  the  burlesque  stage  what  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  is  to 
the  other  branch.  As  every  actress  feels  that  she  must  play 
Juliet  before  she  dies,  so  every  comedian  and  all  the  god- 
desses of  opera  coinique  on  the  lyric  stage  must  aass  through 
the  crucible  of  "  Evangeline"  before  they  are  thoroughly 
graduated.  So  we  no  longer  sneer  at  Mr.  Rice,  and  wonder 
when  he  will  give  "Evangeline"  up;  but  we  go  every  time 
it  is  specially  produced,  and  observe  the  raw  material  crit- 
ically. In  the  matter  of  raw  material,  Mr.  Edward  Rice  is 
supreme  and  unapproachable.  He  is  not  a  particularly 
beautiful  man,  though  he  has  lately  taken  to  evening  dress 
at  dinner,  and  his  manner  does  not  give  one  the  impression 
that  he  is  a  keen  observer  and  close  student  of  human  nature. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Rice  has  the  mysterious  faculty  of  attract- 
ing to  his  company  hosts  of  beautiful  girls.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy whatever  in  saying  that  we  have  never  seen  anything 
like  such  a  collection  of  pretty,  bright,  and  vivacious  girls  as 
those  supporting  Mr.  Mackay  in  "Evangeline."  A  quartet 
of  beautiful  young  women  is  tolerably  well  known,  but  the 
rest  of  the  chorus  comprises  forty  or  fifty  faces  and  forms 
that  are  strange,  but  none  the  less  welcome  to  the  sight-seer 
who  is  fond  of  looking  upon  symmetrical,  not  to  say  volup- 
tuous, figures  that  are  not  too  densely  draped.  It  perhaps  goes 
without  saying  that  Mr.  Rice  does  not  drape  them  too  densely. 
It  strikes  us  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  uttermost  limits  of  the 
law  in  this  regard,  and  he  certainly  clothes  young  women  in 
less  clothing  and  escapes  the  clutches  of  the  police  with  more 
cleverness  than  any  other  manager  in  the  country.  Although 
Fay  Templeton,  who  plays  Gabriel,  is  well  known  out  of  New 
York,  she  is  to  us  an  utter  stranger.  Even  her  name  is  not 
so  well  known  here  as  she  perhaps  expects.  Many  men  in 
the  audience  that  night  expected  when  she  came  on  the  stage 
in  the  first  act  that  she  was  a  raw  recruit  who  had  come  to 
make  her  initial  bow  to  the  audience.  This  idea  was  dissi- 
pated very  thoroughly,  though,  within  the  next  fifteen  min- 
utes. 

Miss  Templeton  is  a  clever  woman,  shapely,  graceful,  and 
with  a  fine  perception  of  humor.  She  sang  a  rather  risky 
song  called  "  I  Like  it,  You  Know,"  with  a  degree  of  dainty 
and  delicate  emphasis  which  raised  a  storm  of  applause. 
But,  unfortunately,  Miss  Templeton's  acting  is  marred  by 
certain  stage  mannerisms  that  greatly  weaken  the  good  im- 
pression she  might  otherwise  make.  She  allows  the  fact  that 
she  feels  perfectly  at  ease  on  the  stage  to  become  too  appar- 
ent; she  swaggers  too  much,  and  when  she  gets  applause 
she  comes  forward  with  a  prefunctory  smile,  as  though 
she  was  bored  by  the  approbation  of  the  audience.  She  is 
also  given  to  talking  carelessly  with  other  performers,  and 
paying  but  little  attention  to  the  movement  of  the  alleged 
plot.  A  beautiful  little  English  importation  played  the  char- 
acter of  Evangeline.  She  had  one  of  those  cheery,  jolly, 
and  wide-awake  English  faces  that  smiled  in  every  dimple 
and  line  about  the  cheeks,  and  mouth,  and  eyes.  Her  stage 
name  is  Irene  Verona,  and  she  is  married  to  a  young  Eng- 
lishman who  is  extremely  proud  of  her,  and  who  is  himself  a 
man  of  some  note  on  the  other  side.  He  has  money,  and, 
strangely  enough,  he  likes  to  see  his  wifeon  the  stage.  Miss 
Verona  has  something  of  the  look  that  Lilian  Russell  had  in 
her  palmiest  days,  and  she  sings  as  true  as  a  bird.  That 
jolly  young  woman,  Miss  Mollie  Fuller,  is  jollier  than  ever, 
despite  the  reported  death  of  her  late  husband,  Gerald  Eyre. 
She  came  back  from  San  Francisco  looking  rather  too  stout. 
I  don't  know  whether  she  has  been  banting  or  not,  but  last 
night  she  certainly  presented  a  beautiful  appearance.  I  will 
add  that  she  also  presented  a  considerable  portion  of  Miss 
Mollie  Fuller  which  was  not  concealed  by  gorgeous  drapery. 
Another  beauty  in  the  cast  was  a  perfectly  formed  little  creat- 
ure named  Josie  Hall,  who  has  the  face  of  a  sweet,  innocent, 
and  merry  child — however,  this  sort  of  rhapsody  is  a  bit  out 
of  my  line.  I  trust  I  have  conveyed  the  impression  that  the 
number  of  beautiful  women  in  the  company  is  great,  and  that 
Mr.  John  A.  Mackay  is  correspondingly  envied. 


One  of  the  most  notable  of  modern  London  successes  has 
just  been  produced  at  Daly's.  "The  Magistrate"  is  by 
Pinero,  who  is  to-day  unquestionably  the  leading  writer  of 
English  comedies,  and  Mr.  Daly  put  the  play  on  in  his  usual 
correct  manner.  One  or  two  English  people  have  been 
added  to  the  cast,  and  all  of  the  familiar  and  excellent  com 
pany  have  work  to  do.  The  old  theme  so  dear  to  the  minds 
of  the  lovers  of  English  comedy,  ever  since  they  fell  in  rapt- 
ures over  the  translation  of  "Pink  Dominoes,''  is  worked  again 
in  "  The  Magistrate."  This  worthy  gentleman — James  Lewis, 
of  course — goes  off  skylarking  with  a  nephew  of  his,  gets  into 
an  "off"  restaurant  for  supper,  is  followed  by  his  wife,  and 
while  they  are  there  the  police  arrest  all  the  inmates.  The 
following  day  the  judge  scrambles  up  to  his  bench  and  finds 
his  own  wife,  who  is,  of  course,  a  worthy  and  sincere  lady, 
brought  before  him.  The  perplexities  and  complications  of 
the  plot  are  absolutely  innumerable,  and  the  play  resolves 
itself  into  such  a  tangle  in  the  third  act,  and  so  many  amus- 
ing things  occur,  that  the  fun  becomes  irresistible.  Mr. 
Pinero  is  an  odd-looking  man,  with  a  receding  forehead,  and 
a  pair  of  thoughtful  or  wondering  eyes.  He  is  extremely 
pleasant  socially,  as  is  his  wife,  who  is  a  tall,  square-shoul- 
dered, big-eyed,  and  intensely  English  woman,  who  evidently 
has  no  small  opinion  of  the  author  of  "The  Magistrate." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  that  I  met  Cardinal  Mc- 
Closkey.  It  occurred  quite  accidentally,  when  the  cardinal's 
official  residence  was  on  Thirty-ninth  Street,  near  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. He  had  just  received  his  summons  to  attend  the  con- 
vention of  cardinals  at  Rome,  to  arrange  for  the  changes 
made  by  the  death  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  I  called  at  the  cardi- 
nal's house  with  two  devout  Catholic  ladies,  to  whom  the 
cardinal  was  as  great  a  man  as  a  prince  of  the  church  as  he 
would  have  been  as  a  prince  of  the  blood  and  heir  directly  to 
a  mighty  throne.  It  is  difficult  for  a  layman  to  understand 
the  intense  admiration  which  such  a  rank  as  that  of  cardinal 
inspires  in  people  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed.  At  all 
events,  by  the  time  I  had  arrived  at  the  house  1  quite  fell 
that  I  was  going  to  meet  the  Czar  of  Russia,  at  least.  A 
pleasant  and  affable  man,  of  perhaps  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years,  whom  I  afterward  learned  was  Father  Farley,  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  the  cardinal,  received  us  in  the  reception- 
room,  whither  we  were  ushered  by  the  prettiest  of  pink- 
cheeked,  Irish  domestics.  Father  Farley  chatted  agreeably 
about  all  things,  and  always  spoke  of  "  His  Eminence  "  with 
a  slightly  lowered  tone  of  the  voice,  and  raised  eyebrows,  as 
though  the  very  reference  to  the  cardinal  inspired  a  pleasant 
feeling.  Presently,  without  any  ceremony  whatever,  the 
portieres  were  swept  aside,  and  the  cardinal  himself  stepped 
in.  Ceremonies  of  the  most  devout  nature  ensued  during 
the  greeting  between  the  ladies  and  the  cardinal,  and  when  I 
was  presented  I  first  bowed  with  some  profundity,  and  then, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  a  friendly  smile  on  the  cardinal's  face, 
I  went  forward  and  put  out  my  hand.  I  was  subsequently- 
informed,  in  a  gleeful  manner,  by  my  friends,  that  this  was 
an  extremely  premature  and  somewhat  forward  way  of  greet- 
ing a  great  man  ;  but  as  I  am  sure  that  the  cardinal  grasped 
my  hand  warmly,  and  certainly  held  it  after  I  had  relaxed 
my  grip  on  his,  I  am  not  convinced  that  his  dignity  in  any 
way  suffered.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  small 
talk  about  the  cathedral  and  the  official  residence,  both  of 
which  were  then  building,  and  shortly  afterward  we  took  our 
departure.  This  is  not  a  narrative  of  striking  or  extraordi- 
nary force,  or  of  great  literary  finish  ;  its  value  is  not,  there- 
fore, at  once  apparent.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  however  : 
no  matter  what  the  status  or  official  opinion  of  the  late  Car- 
dinal McCloskey  may  have  been,  he  convinced  me,  in  my 
short  talk  with  him,  that  he  was  a  most  charming  and  agree- 
able man  of  the  world,  with  a  kindly  nature  and  a  manner 
that  no  one  who  ever  met  him  could  ever  recall  with  feelings 
other  than  of  pleasure. 

Politics  are  upon  us.  The  hotels  are  filled  with  plausible, 
smooth-talking,  generous,  and  non-committal  gentlemen,  who 
wear  their  hats  tipped  toward  their  chins,  and  their  cigars 
toward  their  noses,  gesticulate  violently,  and  disburse  so  much 
enthusiasm  and  excitement  that  the  very  hackmen  have 
caught  the  fever,  and  nothing  but  politics  is  talked  of.  Ev- 
erybody expects  victory,  and  everybody  is  accordingly  happy, 
except  the  mild-eyed,  pallid-faced,  and  thoughtful  Mugwump, 
who  has  no  home  or  shelter  that  he  can  depend  on,  whose 
family  is  reft  in  twain,  and  whose  brothers  are  alternately  en- 
couraged, cursed,  welcomed,  cajoled,  and  treated  with  frigid 
and  contemptuous  indifference.  The  lot  of  the  Mugwump 
is  hard,  indeed,  and  it  is  getting  harder  every  hour.  Al- 
though I  can  easily  imagine  that  there  is  very  little  interest 
in  California  over  New  York  State  politics,  still  you  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  present  contest  in  New  York 
State  is  the  first  one  in  many  years  that  has  been  a  straight 
out-and-out  fight  between  two  parties  with  no  side  issues  at 
all.  It  happens  that  this  year  all  the  offices  in  the  State  are 
vacant — a  condition  that  only  obtains  in  thirty-odd  years — 
hence  the  contest  is  an  unusually  big  one.  The  Republicans 
are  united  to  a  man,  and  the  Democrats  are  repressing  their 
natural  feelings  of  turbulence  and  disorder  with  manful  cour- 
age. On  the  side  of  the  Republicans  there  is  arranged  a 
ticket  of  thoroughly  honest  men,  three  or  four  of  whom  are 
millionaires,  and  two  of  whom  are  aristocrats  descended  from 
the  old  Knickerbockers.  The  party  possesses  the  sinews  of 
war  by  the  barrelful.  On  the  other  hand  is  a  straight-forward, 
solid,  and  honest  ticket  of  sterling  Jeffersonian  Democrats 
of  the  old  school,  all  of  whom  point  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  poor  men's  sons,  though  several  of  them  are 
millionaires.  Money  is  plentiful  on  both  sides.  There  is  a 
strong  percentage  in  favor  of  the  ins  against  the  outs,  and 
there  are  also  a  great  many  people  in  this  State  of  both  po- 
litical parties  who  are  down  on  the  Cleveland  administration. 
Meanwhile  the  festive  Mugwump  peeps  plaintively  from  his 
lair,  and  wonders  why  he  is  no  longer  coddled  and  coaxed, 
while  both  parties,  feeling  sure  of  a  victory,  treat  him  as  ca- 
price and  jocularity  may  suggest.  BLAKELY  Hall. 
New  York,  October  15,  1SS5. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Czar  of  Russia  has  bestowed  upon  Alvan  Clark,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  the  golden  honorary  medal  of  the 
empire,  "  in  acknowledgment  of  the  excellent  performances 
of  the  great  object  glass"  made  by  Mr.  Clark  for  the  chief 
telescope  in  the  Pulkowa  observatory.  This  medal  is  given 
very  rarely,  and  only  for  extraordinary  merits.  Only  one 
other  has  been  granted  by  the  present  emperor. 


The  Empress  Eugenie  is  registered  fct  a  Swiss  hotel  as  ] 
"  Frau  Grafin  von  Pierrefonds." 

The  Pope  is  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  gratified  at 
Bismarck's  selection  of  him  as  a  mediator  between  Germany 
and  Spain. 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill  disapproves  of  woman  suffrage 
She  thinks  a  woman  should  be  felt  in  politics,  but  with  and! 
for  her  husband. 

Sir  Richard  Francis  Sutton  has  secured  more  fame  by  sail- 
ing a  yacht-race  than  his  social  position  would  have  giver 
him  in  fifty  years. 

Lord  Wolscley  is  to-day  as  unpopular  a  public  man  as 
there  is  in  England.  His  passing  over  the  services  of  the 
marines  in  his  dispatches  is  especially  noted  with  indignation. 

Mme.  Judic,  it  is  said,  has  succumbed  to  the  general  mania 
of  French  actresses  who  visit  this  country,  and  will  shortly 
sing  a  song  in  English.  It  is  understood  that  she  has  selected 
"  Peek-a-Boo  "  for  the  experiment. 

Henry  N.  Smith  is  said  to  have  declared  publicly  dui 
one  of  his  previous  financial  embarrassments:  "Mark  my 
words,  sooner  or  later  I  shall  reduce  Jay  Gould  to  poverty, 
so  that  he  shall  earn  his  bread  in  the  street  with  a  hand-organ 
and  a  monkey." 

It  is  reported  that  the  President  told  an  intimate  friend 
confidentially,  the  other  evening,  that  he  never  felt  the  need 
of  a  wife  so  much  as  since  coming  to  Washington.  The 
President  and  Miss  Rose  are  totally  unlike  in  their  thoughts 
and  actions,  and  the  latter  is  wholly  absorbed  in  her  literary 
labors. 

The  divorce  between   Mme.  and  M.   Nicolas    (Nicolini) 
has  been    legally   pronounced   (says    the   London    Work 
and  nothing  now  stands  in  the  way  of  the  great  teni 
union  with  the  most  celebrated  soprano  of  our  day,  exi 
the  time   prescribed  by  law — ten  months  after  her  divorci 
which  will  expire  in  May  next. 

Emile  Zola,  the  French  novelist  has  been  writing  his  ren* 
iniscences.      At  one  period,  he  says,  he  was  hard  pusl 
for  money,  and  lived  in  a  garret,  scarcely  having  food  to 
Suddenly  an  idea  struck  him.     He  set  a  trap  on  the  roof 
caught  sparrows,  of  which  he  made  most  dainty  dishes,  thi 
birds  forming  his  only  animal  food  for  months. 

"  One  of  the  celebrities  of  Boston  is  M.  Salvator  Labua, 
hairdresser.  He  is  a  brilliant  wit  and  writes  admirable  vi 
de  socic'ti,  and  he  seems  not  at  all  ashamed  of  his  occupation. 
His  name  was  recently  proposed  for  admittance  to  the  lPem- 
berton  Square,'  a  quite  exclusive  club  of  Boston  Bohemia, 
but  the  blackball  unexpectedly  appeared  in  the  ballot-box/" 
This  is  odd.  The  club  might  have  drawn  the  line  at  corn- 
cutting,  but  not  at  hair. 

The  Battenberg  family,  which  is  making  rather  a  stir  in 
Europe  just  now,  is  descended  from  one  Hauck,  a  man  of 
small  education,  who  was  editor  of  a  paper  in  Warsaw  sixty 
years  ago.  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse  married  the  grand' 
daughter  of  this  man,  and  the  result  of  this  union  was  the 
now  famous  "  Alexander  the  Greater,"  Prince  of  both  Bul- 
garias,  another  son  who  married  the  Princess  Beatrice  of 
England,  and  a  third  who  is  son-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Hesse. 

Lord  Wolseley  ought  to  be  the  stanchest  defender  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Egyptian  policy,  for  it  has  brought  him  two  peer- 
ages within  three  years.  Such  honors  come  cheaper  now 
than  they  used  to.  A  viscountcy — which  Wolseley  now  en- 
joys—was considered  a  sufficient  reward  to  Nelson  for  the 
Baltic  and  the  Nile.  Wolseley,  too,  has  secured  his  title  with 
a  special  remainder  to  his  only  child,  a  daughter,  something 
the  illustrious  Collingwood  was  unable  to  get,  his  well-worn 
coronet  descending  to  his  tomb  instead  of  to  his  daughter's 
head. 

Mme.  Lotinga,  a  very  smart  Jewess,  who,  in  imitation  of 
Mrs.  Weldon,  has  been  posing  as  her  own  lawyer  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts,  pursued  gentler  and  more  effective  methods. 
She  came  to  court  every  day  with  a  very  beautiful  daughter, 
who  sat  beside  her.  One  day  of  the  proceedings  she  offered 
a  photograph  to  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  who  is  trying  the  case 
with  a  special  jury.  His  worship  refused  it.  She  quietly 
turned  to  her  daughter  and  desired  her  to  give  it  to  his  honor, 
which,  with  much  grace,  Rebecca  did.  The  justice  blushed 
beneath  his  wig  and  took  it.    This  has  not  been  tried  here  yet 

The  late  Governor  Coburn  of  Maine  left  a  fortune  of  about 
two  millions  of  dollars.  He  was  never  married.  Scores  of 
girls  wove  their  nets  for  him,  but  he  eluded  capture.  One 
day  he  saw  a  poor  girl,  and  she  was  so  attractive  and  agree- 
able in  her  manners  that  he  became  smitten  with  her.  Sub- 
sequently he  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  her  after  he  found 
that  his  affection  was  reciprocated.  This  so  overjoyed  the 
poor  girl's  family  that  they  babbled  about  the  coming  mar- 
riage with  the  rich  man.  The  babbling  reached  his  ears  and  1 
he  was  displeased.  He  broke  off  the  engagement  and  never 
thought  more  of  woman  and  her  wiles. 

Mrs.  O'Connell,  who  has  just  settled  her  boycotting  diffi- 
culties, is  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  a  very  remarkable 
man,  Charles  Bianconi,  who  came  to  Ireland  as  a  poor  Ital- 
ian boy,  peddler  of  images,  and  founded  the  celebrated  Bian- 
coni cars,  which  for  many  years  were  the  only  public  convey- 
ances in  many  districts  in  Ireland,  and  the  most  popular  in 
all.  He  was  a  strong  Nationalist,  and  supported  munifi- 
cently all  O'ConnelPs  political  movements.  The  boycotted 
lady,  when  very  young,  married  Morgan  John  O'Connell,  a 
man  thirty  years  her  senior,  a  nrphew  of  the  Liberator,  and, 
as  M.  P.  for  County  Kerry,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
the  House.  Since  his  death,  and  her  father's,  which  fol- 
lowed, she  has  devoted  herself  to  her  only  boy,  John,  who 
was  deformed  and  a  cripple  from  childhood,  and  who,  after 
being  unsuccessfully  treated  by  many  of  the  first  surgeons  of 
Europe,  has  been  so  completely  renovated  as  to  ride  to 
hounds,  through  a  series  of  operations  by  Dr.  Lewis  Sayre, 
which  are  recorded  among  the  special  triumphs  of  surgery. 
The  lady  is"  winsome  and  bright,  and  has  always  been  chari- 
table, generous,  and  patriotic.  Her  boycotting  has  created 
universal  surprise. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    SILVER   QUESTION. 

Mr.  Alexander  Del  Mar,  whose  contributions  have  very 
often  enriched  the  columns  of  the  Argonaut,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  financial  questions  gives  to  his  opinions  great 
weight,  has  written  for  the  New  York  Sun  an  article  upon 
the  silver  problem  which  seems  to  us  so  clear  and  unanswer- 
able that  we  reproduce  it.  In  view  of  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  the  question,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  become  a  mat-  ( 
ter  of  leading  interest  in  the  Congress  about  to  assemble,  we 
commend  it  to  the  careful  perusal  of  our  readers.  It  is  a 
contest  between  the  great  middle  and  labor  classes  of  the 
country  and  the  great  capitalist  and  banking  classes  ;  between 
those  who  have  money  to  lend  and  those  who  are  compelled 
to  borrow ;  between  the  creditor  and  debtor  class  ;  between 
capital  and  labor.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  next  Congress 
will  be  called  upon  definitely  to  determine  whether  silver 
shall  continue  to  be  used  as  money  or  degraded  to  the  rank 
of  a  merchantable  commodity,  and  gold  in  its  diminishing 
quantity  be  left  alone  to  the  manipulation  of  the  exceedingly 
limited  number  who  may  be  able  to  monopolize  and  control 
it,  the  question  becomes  one  of  first  importance: 

The  present  phase  of  the  silver  question  renders  it  evident  that  the  object  sought 
by  the  national  banks  is  not  the  suppression  of  the  silver  dollar,  which  can  be  of 
no  real  interest  to  the  banks,  but  the  far  more  ambitious  one  of  controlling  the  en- 
tire currency  of  the  country,  whatever  it  may  be  composed  of.  The  clamorraised 
by  the  banks  is  that  the  silver  dollar  is  worth  only  about  eighty-three  cents  in 
gold,  and  is,  therefore,  not  an  exact  or  full  dollar;  that  the  country  is  deluged 
with  these  pretended  dollars  ;  that  there  is  no  more  storage-room  for  them  in  the 
Treasury;  that  they  are  coined  in  theinterest  of  a  silverparty  ;  that  they  threaten 
to  run  out  the  gold  dollars,  and  that  the  present  depression  in  trade  is  due  to  the 
coinage  of  new  silver  dollars  and  the  uncertainty  of  business  men  concerning  the 
sort  of  dollars— -silver  or  gold — in  which  they  may  have  to  receive  future  pay- 
ments ;  all  of  which  opinions,  whether  real  or  pretended,  are  quite  destitute  of 
foundation. 

The  fact  that  the  silver  in  the  silver  dollar  is  only  worth  about  eighty-three 
cents  in  gold  does  not. affect  the  value  of  the  dollar  itself.  It  is  no  less  than  a  dol- 
lar for  that  reason ;  nor  is  the  gold  dollar  any  more  than  a  dollar  because  the  gold 
of  which  it  is  composed  is  worth,  say,  one  hundred  and  twenty  cents  in  silver. 
There  is  no  more  logic  or  equity  in  valuing  the  silver  metal  of  the  silver  dollar  in 
gold  than  in  valuing  the  gold  metal  of  the  gold  dollar  in  silver.  Thesilver  dollar 
(with  the  same  contents  of  fine  silver  as  at  present)  has  always  been  a  dollar  in 
America  since  it  was  occupied  by  its  Spanish  discoverers.  The  present  gold  dol- 
lar has  been  in  existence  since  1837.  If  either  of  them  by  itself  must  form  the 
standard  by  which  the  value  of  all  other  things  was  measured,  it  would  surely  be 
the  silver  dollar,  on  account  of  its  greater  antiquity  and  stability.  Not  only  was 
the  silver  dollar  used  by  the  Spaniards,  it  was  made  by  the  laws  of  England 
the  basis  of  all  money  accounts  in  the  English  colonies,  and  the  coin  itself,  minted 
in  Spain,  was  adopted  by  the  United  States  Government  at  its  very  beginning  as 
le^al-iender  money,  and  so  continued  up  to  1B53,  or  later — a  fact  that  accounts 
for  the  limited  coinage  of  American  silver  dollars  prior  to  the  civil  war. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  country  is  deluged  with  silver  dollars.  Except  the  sub- 
sidiary coins  the  currency  consists  substantially  of  paper  notes.  There  is  but  a 
trifling  sum  of  either  silver  or  gold  dollars  in  circulation.  The  banks  have  hoarded 
a  large  portion  of  the  gold,  and  are  trying  to  get  it  all ;  the  Treasury'  holds  nearly 
all  the  silver  dollars.  "  If  they  are  in  the  Treasury  they  do  not  perform  the  func- 
tion of  money  and  should  be  abolished,"  persists  the  bank  clamor.  "  They  do 
perform  the  function  of  money  by  means  of  their  representatives,  the  silver  certi- 
ficates; but  the  gold  dollars  which  you  are  hoarding  do  not,"  tsmyreply.  Wheth- 
er there  is  storage  room  for  the  silver  dollars  in  the  Treasury  or  not  is  no  concern 
of  the  banks.  With  regard  to  the  bugaboo  of  a  silver  party,  there  is  no  silver 
party,  and  there  never  was  one.  The  productive  silver  mines  of  the  United 
States  are  hundreds,  sometimes  thousands,  of  miles  apart.  They  are  usually 
worked  by  companies,  many  of  whose  shareholders  live  in  distant  countries,  and 
between  none  of  whom  was  there,  nor  practically  can  there  be,  any  concert  of  ac- 
tion. Silver  (though  less  so  than  gold)  mining  is  so  hazardous  an  industry  that 
the  miner's  chief  concern  is  not  what  the  metal  will  fetch,  but  where  shall  he  find 
more  of  it.  The  miners  do  not  coin  the  silver  dollars  and  make  a  profit  from 
them,  but  sell  their  bullion  to  the  Government  at  the  London  market  price,  and 
so  would  get  as  much  for  it  if  the  Government  coined  no  silver  dollars,  as  they  do 
now.  The  profits  of  the  coinage  are  earned  by  the  nation,  not  by  the  miners  or 
the  mythical  "  silver  party." 

As  for  the  pretense  that  the  silver  dollars  will  run  out  the  gold  ones,  it  is  quite 
absurd.  The  Gresham  law  does  not  operate  upon  a  monopolized  and  protected 
coinage-  So  long  as  silver  dollars  can  not  be  obtained  for  less  than  gold  ones, 
it  will  obviously  be  unprofitable  to  melt  or  export  the  latter  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  former.  Gold  dollars  may  indeed  be  melted  or  exported,  but  only 
under  circumstance-;  that  would  occasion  such  melting  or  exportation  whether 
there  were  any  silver  dollars  in  circulation  or  not.  Should  suchaneventhappen, 
the  Government  will  have  nothing  more  to  regret  than  it  has  in  connection  with 
the  current  retirement  of  the  national  bank  currency.  The  Government  debt, 
when  not  payable  in  greenbacks,  is  payable  In  either  gold  or  silver  dollars,  at  its 
own  option.  If  the  banks  which  pay  their  taxes  in  paper  think  they  can  wheedle 
the  government  into  paying  them  the  interest  on  the  bonds  in  gold,  after  they 
shallhave  forced  gold  to  a  premium  by  decrying  the  silver  dollars  and  causing  a 
suspension  of  "  specie  payments,"  they  are  mistaken.  The  present  situation  is 
far  different  from  that  of  1861-63.  The  government  was  then  weak  ;  it  is  now 
strong. 

A  silver  dollar  will  buy  as  much  of  anything  else  as  a  gold  one;  it  will  even 
buy  a  gold  dollar.  It  will  even  buy  more  of  any  given  article  of  subsisteuce  at 
the  present  time  than  at  any  previous  moment  since  the  enactment  of  the  Bland 
bill.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  coin  has  continually  increased,  and  if  it  was 
used  as  it  may  be,  "according  to  the  bond,"  to  liquidate  the  principal  or  interest 
of  the  public  debt,  the  bond-holder  would  be  paid  in  a  far  more  profitable  kind 
of  money  than  he  has  any  right  to  expect  from  the  terms  of  his  bond. 

As  to  the  depression  of  trade,  how  can  it  be  due  to  fear  of  receipts  in  silver  dol- 
lars, when  payments  maybe  made  in  the  same  kind  of  money?  In  fact  the  pres- 
ent depression  is  common  to  England,  France,  and  Germany,  as  well  as- to  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  new  coinage  of  silver  money  in  those  countries. 
The  depression  must  therefore  be  due  to  some  other  cause.  Shall  I  indicate  it  ? 
I  will.  It  is  the  diminishing  supplies  of  gold  from  the  mines,  the  diminishing 
coinage  of  gold,  shrinkage  of  the  currencies  of  those  countries,  and  the  conse- 
quent fall  of  prices.  I  n  the  United  States  this  situation,  common  to  all  countries, 
has  been  intensified  by  the  action  of  the  national  banks.  While  the  Bland  bill 
has  openly  added  two  millions  a  month  to  the  currency  of  the  country,  the  na- 
tional banks  have  been  quielly  retiring  an  equal  sum  of  circulating  notes,  hoard- 
ing up  gold  and  fostering  a  prejudice  against  the  silver  dollar. 

In  a  country  like  this',  where  population,  commerce,  and  exchanges  tend  con- 
tinually to  increase,  it  is  an  inevitable  consequence  that  if  the  currency  is  dimin- 
ished, prices  will  fall  and  commercial  depression  will  ensue.  Such  is  thecauseof 
the  present  depression  here  and  in  England.  Mr.  GifFen,  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  and  Mr.  Goschen,  before  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have 
both  recently  proved  that  the  depression  in  England  is  not  caused  by  over-pro- 
duction, because  production  has  been  greatly  diminished  ;  and  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  United  States.  The  injunction  against  the  hydraulic  gold  mines  of 
California,  the  diminished  product  of  Australia,  the  collapse  of  the  East  Indian 
and  African  gold  mines,  and  the  revolutions  in  Central  and  South  America  have 
curtailed  England's  supplies  of  gold  for  money,  and  the  action  of  onr  national 
banks  has  curtailed  our  supplies  of  paper  money. 

My  connection  with  the  Monetary  Commission  of  1876  enables  me  to  say  that 
one  of  the  principal  motives  which  induced  that  body  to  recommend  theresump- 
tion  of  silver  coinage  was  the  fear  that  without  it  the  Resumption  Act,  which  had 
been  passed  in  1875  to  g°  inl°  effect  in  1879,  could  not  be  carried  out.  The 
Bland  bill  not  only  facilitated  the  resumption  of  coin  payments,  but  it  averted  a 
pending  decline  of  prices  (and  produced  the  boom  of  1880-1881),  and  would  con- 
tinue to  avert  it  up  to  and  beyond  the  present  time  but  for  the  subsequent  ope- 
ration of  the  banks  in  curtailing  their  emissions  of  notes.  If  the  Bland  bill  is 
now  repealed  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  specie  payments  in  either  gold  or  sil- 
ver dollars,  and  we  shall  be  threatened  with  1837  and  1861  all  over  again.  I 
should  be  loth  to  believe  that  the  banks  would  welcome  so  great  a  catastrophe 
for  the  sake  of  the  paltry  premium  on  their  gold  hoards  which  they  might  gain 
by  it ;  but  whether  they  would  or  not,  the  country  does  not  want  a  financial 
crisis.  The  coinage  laws  of  this  country  will  not  be  changed  if  reason  and  dis- 
cussion shall  prove  to  have  any  influence  on  the  minds  of  our  representatives  in 
Washington. 

"Templeton,"  the  Boston  correspondent  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
says  that  he  was  the  original  proof-reader  of  "  The  Scarlet  Letter"  and 
of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  though  only  a  portion  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  in  book  form  was  printed  from  the  manuscript  of  Mrs.  Stowe, 
it  having  been  first  published  in  the  National  Era  of  Washington.  "  I 
had  much  to  do  with  Mrs.  Stowe's  and  Hawthorne's  manuscript  in  their 
later  novels.  Mrs.  Stowe's  was  handsome,  plain,  and  apparently  dashed 
off  with  vigor;  Hawthorne's  carefully  and  closely  written  in  every  part, 
and  altogether  without  interlineation.  Mrs.  Stowe  was  not  careful,  and 
though  she  did  not  interlineate  a  great  deal,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  inaccuracies  in  her  writing.  I  worked  hard  to  help  her  make 
her  negro  dialect  consistent  one  place  with  another.  Hawthorne  was 
the  most  remarkable  writer  I  ever  knew  in  one  respect.  There  is  not  an 
italicized  word  in  his  works,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  ,  His  style  is  so 
perfect  that  he  seems  never  to  have  felt  the  need  of  any  emphasizing  ex- 
cept what  itself  furnished.  Mr.  James  T.  Fields  carefully  preserved  the 
manuscript  of  all  of  Hawthorne's  novels." 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

The  Milky  Way. 
Lo,  now  the  lamp  is  quenched,  and  the  night  is  still  and  clear, 
And  now  rise  up  sweet  memories  of  many  a  vanished  year. 
And  quaint  old  legends  flit  around,  like  cloud-streaks  in  the  sky, 
And  wondrous  are  the  feelings  then  that  make  our  hearts  beat  high. 

The  bright-eyed  stars  look  down  through  the  sheen  of  the  wintry  night. 
Calm  as  though  death  had  flown  from  earth  before   their  holy  light. 
Can'st  understand  their  silent  speech? — I  mind  me  of  it  still 
That  legend  once  they  taught  me.     You  shall  hear  it  if  you  will : 

Far  up  amid  the  Afterglow  he  lived  upon  a  star; 

And  in  another  world,  another  clime,  she  dwelt  afar. 

Now,  she  was  called  Salami,  he  Zulamith  by  name ; 

And  they  two  loved  each  other  dear,  and  each  loved  each  the  same. 

Whilom,  they  both  had  dwelt  on  earth  and  loved  already  there. 
But  cruel  Death  had  parted  them,  and  night,  and  sin,  and  care  ; 
And  on  them,  in  the  sleep  of  Death,  white  wings  had  grown  apace, 
And  they  were  doomed  on  two  far  distant   stars  to  seek  their  place. 

Though  each  dreamt  of  the  other  in  their  azure  home  above. 
There  lay  a  fathomless  abyss  of  suns  between  their  love ; 
And  worlds,  whereof  the  least  God's  own  omnipotence  displays, 
Lay,  in  their  host,  'twixt  Salami  and  Zulamith  ablaze. 

And  then,  consumed  of  his  desire,  did  Zulamith  one  night 
Begin  from  world  to  world  to  build  himself  a  bridge  of  light; 
And  then  did  Salami,  like  him,  from  tier  sun's  glowing  shore 
Begin  a  bridge  from  pole  to  pole,  as  he  had  done  before. 

One  thousand  years  so  built  they,  with  faith  that  wavered  ne'er, 
And  thus,  was  built  the  Milky  Way,  the  starry  bridge  so  fair, 
That  fathoms  Heaven's  farthest  depths,  3^d  links  the  planet  band, 
And  spans  the  mighty  sea  of  space  with  light  from  strand  to  strand. 

The  cherubim  were  seized  with  fear,  and  flew  to  God's  white  throne : 
"O  Lord!  see  thou  what  Salami  and  Zulamilb  have  done!" 
But  God  Almighty  smiled,  and,  as  a  glory  spread  below : 
"What  in  My  world  true  love  hath  built  that  will  I  not  o'erthrow!' 

And  Salami  and  Zulamith,  so  soon  their  toil  was  done, 
Leapt  forth  into  each  other's  arms;  and,  straight,  a  brilliant  sun, 
The  brightest  in  the  vaulted  sky,  shone  out  where  they  had  been. 
As  through  a  thousand  years  of  grief  a  heart  may  bloom  again. 

For  all  who  on  this  dreary  earth  once  loved  aright  and  true, 
And  fall  apart  through  Death,  and  care,  and  sin,  and  night,  and  rue, 
So  this  their  love  be  strong  enough  to  link  the  stars  with  love. 
May  trust  such  love  for  sure  to  find  their  longings  rest  above. 

— Translated  from  tlie  Swedish  of  Topelius. 


During  the  war  private  theatricals  were  the  rage  in  Rich- 
mond, and  a  performance  took  place  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Ives.  The  play  was  "  The  Rivals."  Mrs.  Clement  C.  Clay, 
of  Alabama,  represented  Mrs.  Malaprop  ;  Miss  Constance 
Cary,  Lydia  Languish,  and  Captain  Frank  Ward,  of  Mary- 
land, Bob  Acres.  It  was  all  admirably  done.  These  per- 
formances were  followed  by  fancy-dress  and  dancing  parties, 
the  young  ladies  appearing  in  the  old,  resurrected  costumes 
of  the  Revolutionary  period  of  ancient  Virginia  belles  and 
grandmothers,  and  right  glad  to  get  them  of  that  or  any 
other  period.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  party  given  at  General 
Cooper's,  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Jennie,  I  was  dancing  with  a 
pretty  girl,  and  had  been  admiring  her  dress — lace  over  blue 
silk  I  took  it  to  be,  but  she  told  me  it  was  mosquito  bar  over 
blue  muslin.  After  a  short  waltz,  she  suddenly  gave  a  little 
scream,  as  girls  do  when  a  mouse  runs  across  the  floor,  and 
placed  her  back  against  the  wall.  "  Quick,  quick  ! "  she  cried, 
in  agonized  tones  ;  "  my  cloak  !  Take  me  home  ;  my  spen- 
cer has  burst  open  in  the  back."  The  dress  was  pretty-, 
but  frail.  Another  young  lady  at  the  same  ball  had  made 
use  of  a  whole  piece  of  mosquito  netting,  and,  with  a  long 
train  and  lots  of  ruchings  and  puffings,  with  concomitants  of 
Turkey  red  run  through  the  puff  and  a  single  bow  of  red  rib- 
bon to  match,  really  presented  a  most  elegant  ball  costume, 
and  one  which  any  one  could  not  have  told  from  a  Worth  or 
Parisian  importation.  Confidentially  she  told  me  that  her 
skirt  was  so  arranged  not  to  cut  into  it  too  much,  as  her 
mother  had  only  loaned  it,  and  designed  making  use  of  it  for 
household  purposes.  Some  demure,  long-faced  people  said 
it  was  a  shame  to  be  dancing  while  our  soldiers  were  suffer- 
ing in  the  field  ;  but  we  danced  and  had  a  good  time  when 
we  could,  for  who  could  tell  how  soon  any  of  us  might  fill  a 
ditch,  yclept  a  soldier's  grave.  And  we  didn't  take  the  trou- 
ble to  think  of  it.  Besides,  General  Lee  said  :  "  Let  the 
young  fellows  enjoy  themselves;  they'll  fight  all  the  better 
for  it." — Camp  and  Battle  :  Owen. 


It  was  a  thoughtful  and  kindly  sentiment  that  prompted 
Mrs.  Stanford  to  provide  a  mortuary  chapel  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  the  unsepulchred  dead  may  repose  while  on 
their  way  to  their  last  resting-place.  Here,  at  this  half- 
way house  of  the  world's  travel,  there  is  often  demanded  a 
place  where  the  remains  of  loved  ones  may  be  temporarily 
deposited  ;  where  mourning  relatives  may  commune  with 
their  dead,  and  mingling  flowers,  and  tears,  and  prayers 
somewhat  assuage  their  keener  grief  by  these  acts  of  loving 
sorrow,  and  loosen  somewhat  the  strain  of  the  long  funeral 
march  that  transports  all  that  is  mortal  of  the  lost  one  to  its 
final  resting-place  the  tomb.  Profitable  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  this  mother's  sorrow  in  having  prompted  so  many 
kindly  and  generous  deeds  in  aid  of  the  neglected  little  ones, 
and  in  relief  of  bleeding  hearts.  Kindergartens,  mortuary 
chapels,  unseen  acts  of  benevolence  are  monuments  more 
beautiful  than  sculptured  stone  and  chiseled  brass,  more 
graceful  than  architectural  designs,  and  more  enduring  than 
monuments  of  marble. 


An  American  lady  ''says  Town  Tofiics),  a  member  of  one 
of  the  fashionable  Parisian  clubs,  lately  had  an  unpleasant 
adventure.  She,  with  some  of  her  fair  friends,  had  been 
lunching  at  their  club-house.  All  of  them  looked  on  the 
wine  of  France  "  when  it  was  red,"  and  this  heroine,  after 
getting  alone  in  the  street,  began  to  see  more  doors,  and 
houses,  and  lamp-posts  than  exist  in  all  the  cities  of  Europe. 
At  last  the  gendarmes  charitably  steered  her  homeward.  Of 
course,  this  was  not  the  end  of  it.  The  American  colony  of 
Paris  had  a  topic  for  gossip  for  several  days.  The  lady's 
friends  were  scandalized.  So  was  her  husband.  The  up- 
shot of  the  matter  was  she  resigned  her  membership  in  the 
ladies'  club.  At  this  particular  time,  when  so  many  circles 
are  discussing  the  possibility  of  forming  ladies'  clubs,  this 
little  bit  of  club  history  may  point  a  very  distinct  moral,  even 
if  it  does  not  "  adorn  a  tale." 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  "J.  E.  Tippett, 
P.  O.  Box  2546,  San  Franci.sco,  Cat."  Original  problems,  games,  solutions, 
and  correspondence  on  Chess  matters  solicited. 


Problem  176. — From  Irish  Sportsman's  Problem  Tourney. 

Motto — "  Paddy's  Dream." 

White— King  at  QB3;  Queen  at  KR2;  Rook  at  K2;  Knight  at  Q4; 

Bishop  at  QB6;  Pawn  at  K4. 

Black— King  at  K4 ;  Knightat  KK12;  Pawns  at  KB3,  KB5,  Q3. 

While  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  177.— From  Irish  Sportsman's  Problem  Tourney. 

Motto — ■": Shamrock." 

BLACK. 


.   ■   ' 

— 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


No.  164— 
No.  165- 


-K  moves 


,b) 


Solutions  of  Problems. 
1— Kt  K4 

1— K  x  P  at  Kt3  1— R  x  Q  ( 

2— Kt  Kt5  ch  2 

3 — Kt  K7  or  B-|  mates. 

1— P  x  Kt  I  (b)  1 —  1— B  QKt5 

K  moves  2 — Kt  B4         2 — Any  move 

3 — Q  or  Kt  mates. 


(a)  1 

2— Q  KRSch 
3 — Kt  mates. 

Solutions  received:  Problems  Nos.  172,  174,  and  175,  from  U. 
Hartnell,  Salinas  City. 

To  Correspondents. 

K.  D.  Peterson. — Your  courtesy  and  continued  kindnesses  place  us 
under  renewed  obligations.  Glad  to  know  that  your  problem  and  solv- 
ing tourneys  are  meeting  with  so  great  success. 

James  Harvey. — Your  favor  received  and  reply  sent  by  mail. 

Game  No.  87. 
Played  in  Melbourne  Club  Tourney  between  Messrs.  Bums  and  G. 
H.  D.  Gossip.     Game  and  notes  from  the  British  Chess  Magazine. 

IRREGLLAK    OPENING. 


White. 
Burns. 
1-PQB4 
2-Kt  QB3 
3-PK3 
4-PQ4 
5-Kt  B3 
6-BQ3 
7— B  x  P 
8— Px  P 
9 — Castles 
10 — B  KKt5 
ir— P  x  B 
is— B  Q3 
13-BR4 
14-Q  Q2  (d) 
15-Kt  K5 


Black. 

Gossip. 
1— P  K3 
2— Kt  KB3 

3-P  Q4 

4-PQB4 

5-KtB3 

6— QPx  P 

7— P  x  P 

8— B  Kt5  (a) 

9 — Castles 
10— B  x  Kt  (b) 
11— P  QKt3 
12-P  KR3  (c) 
13— B  Kts 
14-Q  K2 
15-KR  Q  sq 


1  White. 

16— P  KB4  (e) 
17— Kt  x  Kt 
18— QR  K  sq 
19 — R  x  Kt 
20— P  B5 
21— P  x  P 
22— R  x  BP  (h)    22— K  x  R 
23— Q  x  P  ch       23— K  K2 
24— Q  Kts.ch 
25 — R  B  sq  ch 
26— R  x  R  ch 
27 — B  Kt6  ch 


Black. 
*6-Q  Q3  (f ) 
17— B  x  Kt 
18— R  Q2  Ig) 
19— P  x  B 
20— K  Kt2 
21— P  x  P 


24-K  Bsq(i) 
25— R  B2 
26— K  x  R 
27 — K  Kt  sq 


28— B  R5  dis  ch  28— K  R  sq 
And  White  announced    mate 
five  moves. 


(a)  It  is  considered  unadvisable  to  exchange  pawns  so  early  in  this 
debut,  but  having  done  so.  Black  should  play  this  Bishop  to  K2  or  Q3. 

(b)  By  thus  strengthening  the  adverse  centre,  and  leaving  his  own 
Knight  pinned,  Mr.  Gossip  compromises  his  game ;  he  ought  either  to 
return  the  B  to  K2  or  to  play  QKt  K2,  suffering  the  doubling  of  his 
pawns. 

(c)  This  fatally  weakened  the  King's  wing ;  it  would  be  better  to 
bring  QKt  K2  and  then  to  Kt3. 

(d)  A  strong  move,  which  leaves  his  opponent  almost  without  resource. 
(el  Mr.  Burns  justly  points  out  that  Kt  Kt4  here  must  win  speedily. 

(f)  Threatening  if  17  B  x  Kt,  P  x  B,  18  Kt  Kty,  lotake  Qp  with  Kt. 

(g)  About  as  good  as  anything  else,  for  he  evidently  has  no  way  out 
of  his  difficulties. 

(h)  Beautifully  played,  and  the  merit  of  the  sacrifice  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  its  having  been  foreseen  and  purposed  by  Mr.  Bums  when 
be  made  his  eighteenth  move. 

(i)  K  K  sq;  25  B  K16  ch,  R  B2;  26  B  x  R  ch,  K  Q2  would  prolong 
the  game,  but  White  would,  of  course,  win  easily. 


With  the  issue  of  October  3d  the  Mirror  of  American  Sports  gave  the 
first  installment  of  problems  in  its  Third  Problem  and  Solution  Tourney 
for  the  championship  of  the  world.  Already  upward  of  forty  solvers 
have  reported  on  the  initial  batch  of  problems,  and  additions  to  this 
number  are  reported  every  day.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase  the 
tourney  bids  fair  to  produce  not  only  the  champion  solvers,  but  also  the 
champion  list  of  solvers.  The  indefatigable  Peterson  deserves  success, 
and  from  present  indications  his  efforts  will  not  go  unrewarded,  as  the 
present  tourney  bids  fair  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  famous  in  chess 
history. 

Bless  our  October  International.  Personalities  are  gone  and  - Zukey 
— wliat  do  you  think  of  a  man  who  wants  to  win  a  match  with  $2,000 
stakes  and  then  claim  $500  for  winning  it;  or,  if  he  loses  it,  only  wants 
$750?    We  swear  hereafter  by  Zukey. — Buffalo  Times. 


Paul  Morphy  was  paid  an  annual  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  as 
chess  editor  of  the  New  York  Ledger.  There  are  very  few  of  us  who  re- 
ceive that  now, — Milwaukee  Sunday  Telegraph. 


The  Philadelphia  chess  players  are  organizing  a  club  upon  the  same 
plan  as  the  New  York  and  Manhattan  clubs,  with  convenient  restaurant 
accommodations.— itfao  York  Telegram. 
♦-  - 

Miller's  American  supplement  lo  "  Cook's  Synopsis  "  has  been  repub- 
lished in  England  by  W  W.  Morgan  Jr..  publisher  of  The  Chess  Play- 
er's Chronicle 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


THE    COWARD. 


A  Study  in  Psychology. 


In  society  they  used  to  speak  of  him  as  "that  handsome 
Signolles."  His  title  was  Viscount  Gontran-Joseph  de  Si- 
gnolles. 

Orphan  and  master  of  a  large  fortune,  he  made  a  conspic- 
uous figure  in  the  fashionable  world.  He  had  a  fine  appear- 
ance, a  good  deportment,  a  facility  of  speech  sufficient  to 
gain  him  the  reputation  of  a  wit,  some  natural  grace,  an  air 
of  noble  reserve,  a  brave  mustache,  and  soft  eyes — just  what 
women  admire. 

He  was  in  demand  at  receptions,  a  desirable  partner  in  a 
waltz,  and  he  inspired  men  with  that  sort  of  confidence  en- 
joyed by  men  who  possess  energetic  faces.  He  lived  happily, 
quietly,  in  the  most  absolute  good  moral  standing.  It  was 
known  that  he  was  a  good  swordsman  and  a  better  shot. 

"  When  I  have  to  fight,"  he  would  say,  "  I  choose  pistols. 
With  that  weapon  I  am  sure  of  killing  my  man." 

Now.  one  evening,  after  having  accompanied  to  the  opera 
two  young  married  ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  with  their 
husbands,  he  invited  the  whole  party  after  the  performance 
to  take  some  supper  at  Tortoni's.  They  had  been  there 
only  a  few  moments,  when  he  observed  that  a  gentleman 
seated  at  a  neighboring  table  was  staring  steadily  at  one  of 
the  ladies  in  the  party.  She  seemed  to  feel  annoyed,  em- 
barrassed, and  kept  her  head  down.  At  last  she  said  to  her 
husband : 

"  There  is  a  man  over  there  who  keeps  staring  at  me.  I 
don't  know  him  at  all — do  you  ?" 

The  husband,  who  had  not  noticed  anything,  turned  to 
look,  and  replied  : 

"  No;  I  don't  know  him  at"  all." 

The  young  woman  continued,  half-smiling,  half-angry: 

"  It's  very  annoying.     That  man  spoils  my  supper." 

The  husband  shrugged  his  shoulders: 

"  Nonsense;  pay  no  attention  to  him.  If  we  had  to  worry 
ourselves  about  all  the  insolent  people  we  meet,  there  would 
never  be  an  end  of  it." 

But  the  viscount  had  suddenly  risen.  He  could  not  per- 
mit that  individual  to  destroy  the  enjoyment  which  he  had 
offered.  The  insult  was  to  him — inasmuch  as  it  was  through 
his  invitation  the  party  had  entered  the  cafe  ;  therefore  the 
affair  concerned  no  one  but  him. 

He  approached  the  man,  and  said  to  him: 

"  Sir,  you  are  staring  at  those  ladies  in  a  manner  which  I 
can  not  tolerate.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  cease  this 
staring  at  once?'; 

The  other  replied : 

"You  keep  your  mouth  shut,  will  you?" 

The  viscount,  setting  his  teeth,  exclaimed  : 

"Take  care,  sir!  You  may  compel  me  to  violate  polite- 
ness." 

The  stranger  uttered  only  one  word — one  filthy  word,  that 
resounded  from  one  end  of  the  cafe  to  the  other,  and  made 
every  one  in  the  house  start  as  if  they  had  been  set  in  motion 
by  a  spring.  All  who  had  their  backs  turned  looked  around  ; 
all  the  rest  raised  their  heads;  three  waiters  simultaneously 
whirled  upon  their  heels  like  so  many  tops;  the  two  women 
behind  the  counter  started  and  twisted  themselves  complete- 
ly about,  as  if  they  were  two  puppets  pulled  by  one  string. 

There  was  a  great  silence.  Then  a  sudden  dry  sound 
clacked  in  the  air.  The  viscount  had  slapped  his  adversary's 
face.  Everybody  jumped  up  to  interfere.  Cards  »were  ex- 
changed. 


After  the  viscount  returned  home  that  night  he  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  his  room  with  great,  quick  strides.  He 
was  loo  much  excited  to  think  about  anything.  One  solitary 
idea  kept  hoveringin  his  mind — a  duel — although  the  idea 
itself  had  not  yet  awakened  any  special  emotion.  He  had 
done  just  what  he  ought  to  have  done  ;  he  had  behaved  as 
he  ought  to  have  behaved.  He  would  be  spoken  of,  would 
be  approved,  would  be  congratulated.     He  repeated  aloud: 

"  What  a  vulgar  brute  the  fellow  is  ! " 

Then  he  sat  down  and  began  to  think.  He  would  have  to 
procure  seconds  in  the  morning.  Whom  would  he  choose? 
He  thought  of  all  the  most  celebrated  and  most  dignified 
men  of  his  acquaintance.  Finally  he  selected  the  Marquis 
de  la  Tour  Noire  and  Colonel  Bourdin ;  a  great  nobleman 
and  a  great  soldier — that  would  be  just  the  thing.  Their 
names  would  have  weight  in  the  newspapers.  He  sud- 
denly discovered  that  he  was  thirsty,  and  he  drank  three 
glasses  of  water,  one  after  another;  then  he  began  to  walk 
up  and  down  again.  He  felt  full  of  energy.  By  showing 
himself  to  be  plucky,  ready  for  anything  and  everything,  and 
by  insisting  upon  rigorous  and  dangerous  conditions — by  de- 
manding a  serious,  very  serious,  terrible  duel — his  adversary 
would  be  probably  scared  and  make  apologies. 

He  took  up  the  man's  card,  which  he  had  drawn  out  of  his 
pocket  as  he  entered  and  had  flung  on  the  table,  and  he  read 
it  over  again,  as  he  had  already  read  it  in  the  cafe  with  a 
glance,  and  as  he  had  also  read  it  in  the  carriage  by  every 
passing  gaslight.  "George  Lamil,^/  Rue  Moncey."  Noth- 
ing more. 

He  examined  the  letters,  of  this  name,  which  seemed  to 
him  mysterious — full  of  vague  significance.  George  Lamil. 
Who  was  the  fellow?  What  did  he  do?  What  did  he  stare 
at  the  women  in  that  way  for?  Wasn't  it  disgusting  to  think 
that  a  stranger,  a  man  nobody  knew  anything  about,  could 
worry  a  man's  life  in  that  way,  just  by  taking  a  notion  to  fix 
his  eyes  insolently  upon  a  woman's  face?  And  the  viscount 
repeated  again  aloud : 

"What  a  vulgar  brute  the  fellow  is  !  " 

Then  he  remained  standing  motionless,  thinking,  keeping 
his  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  card.  A  rage  arose  within  him 
against  that  bit  of  paper — a  fury  of  hate  mingled  with  a 
strange  sense  of  uneasiness.  It  was  a  stupid  mess,  all  this 
affair!  He  seized  an  open  penknife  lying  beside  him  and 
jabbed  it  into  the  middle  of  the  printed  name,  as  if  he  were 
stabbing  somebody. 

So  he  would  have  to  fight !  Should  he  choose  swords  or 
pistols  ? — for  he  considered  himself  to  be  the  parly  insulted. 
With  swords  he  would  run  less  risk ;  but  by  choosing  pistols, 
he  might  be  able  to  frighten  his  adversary  into  withdrawing 
the    hallenge.     It  is  very  seldom  that  a  duel  with  swords  is 


fatal,  as  a  reciprocal  prudence  generally  prevents  the  com- 
batants from  fencing  at  such  close  quarters  that  the  blades 
can  inflict  a  very  deep  thrust.  With  pistols  his  life  would  be 
seriously  endangered;  but  again,  he  might  be  able  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  difficulty  with  honor,  and  yet  without 
an  actual  meeting.     He  exclaimed: 

"  I  must  be  firm.     He  will  show  the  white  feather." 

The  sound  of  his  own  voice  made  him  start,  and  he  looked 
around  him.  He  felt  very  nervous.  He  drank  another  glass 
of  water,  and  began  to  undress  in  order  to  go  to  bed. 

As  soon  as  he  got  into  bed,  he  blew  out  the  light  and  closed 
his  eyes. 

He  thought:  "  I  have  the  whole  day  to-morrow  to  arrange 
my  affairs.  The  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  take  a  good  sleep 
to  settle  my  nerves." 

He  felt  very  warm  between  the  sheets  ;  and  still  he  could 
not  sleep.  He  turned  over  and  over — remained  for  five 
minutes  on  his  back— then  for  five  minutes  on  his  right  side 
— then  he  rolled  over  on  his  left  side,  He  felt  thirsty  again. 
He  got  up  for  a  drink.     Then  a  new  anxiety  came  upon  him. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  I  could  be  afraid?" 

Why  did  his  heart  start  to  beating  so  wildly  at  the  least 
little  familiar  noise  in  his  room  ?  When  the  clock  was  about 
to  strike,  the  click  of  the  little  spring  rising  up  caused  him  a 
violent  start,  and  he  felt  such  a  weight  at  his  heart  for  several 
moments  that  he  had  to  open  his  mouth  in  order  to  breathe. 
He  began  to  reason  with  himself  on  the  possibility  of  the 
thing  : 

"  Am  I  really  afraid  ? " 

No,  certainly ;  how  could  he  be  afraid  since  he  was  firmly 
resolved  to  carry  out  the  affair  to  the  very  end — since  he  was 
fully  decided  to  fight,  and  not  to  tremble?  But  he  felt  so 
profoundly  disturbed  inwardly  that  he  kept  asking  himself: 

"  Can  a  man  become  afraid  in  spite  of  himself  ?" 

And  this  doubt,  this  suspicion,  this  terror  grew  upon  him. 
Suppose  that  a  force  more  powerful  than  his  will,  an  irresisti- 
ble and  mastering  force  should  overpower  him,  what  would 
happen  ?  Of  course  he  would  appear  on  the  ground,  as  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so.  Yes ;  but  what  would  hap- 
pen ?  What  if  he  should  be  afraid?  What  if  he  should 
faint  ?  And  he  began  to  think  of  his  position,  of  his  reputa- 
tion, of  his  name. 

And  a  strange  desire  suddenly  seized  him  to  get  up  and 
look  at  himself  in  the  glass.  He  relit  his  candle.  When  he 
saw  his  visage  reflected  in  the  mirror,  he  could  hardly  recog- 
nize himself;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  never  seen  himself 
before.  His  eyes  looked  enormous,  and  he  was  pale — cer- 
tainly he  was  pale,  very  pale  indeed.  He  stood  there  in  front 
of  the  mirror.  He  put  out  his  tongue,  as  if  to  certify  the 
state  of  his  health  ;  and  all  at  once  this  thought  shot  through 
him  like  a  bullet : 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow,  at  this  very  hour,  perhaps  I 
shall  be  dead  !  " 

And  his  heart  began  to  thump  again,  furiously. 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  dead.  This 
person  here  before  me — this  ( I ;  that  I  see  in  that  glass — will 
be  no  more.  What  !  Here  I  am;  I  look  at  myself;  I  feel 
that  I  live  ;  and  in  twenty-four  hours  I  will  be  lying  in  that 
bed,  dead  ;  with  eyes  closed,  cold,  inanimate,  gone  from  the 
world  of  the  living." 

He  turned  to  look  at  the  bed  ;  and  he  distinctly  saw  him- 
self lying  there,  under  the  very  same  covers  he  had  just  left. 
His  face  had  the  hollowness  of  a  dead  face  ;  his  hands  had 
the  limpness  of  hands  that  will  never  move  again.  Then  he 
became  afraid  of  his  bed,  and,  in  order  to  escape  it,  he  went 
into  his  smoking-room.  He  took  a  cigar,  mechanically  light- 
ed it,  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  again.  He  felt  cold. 
He  started  to  ring  the  bell,  in  order  to  wake  up  the  valet-de- 
chambre  ;  but  stopped  suddenly,  even  while  his  hand  was 
raised  to  grasp  the  bell-cord. 

"The  servant  would  see  that  I  am  afraid."  And  he  did 
not  ring.  He  made  the  fire  himself.  His  hands  shook  a  lit- 
tle, with  nervous  tremblings,  whenever  they  touched  any- 
thing. His  mind  wandered;  his  thoughts  began  to  fly  in 
confusion,  brusque,  painful.  A  sort  of  drunkenness  came 
upon  him,  as  if  he  had  been  swallowing  liquor.  And  over 
and  over  again  he  kept  asking  himself  : 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?     What  is  going  to  become  of  me  ?  " 

His  whole  body  shuddered  with  spasmodic  quiverings. 
He  rose,  and,  going  to  the  window,  drew  aside  the  curtains. 

The  dawn  was  breaking — a  summer  dawn.  The  rosy  sky 
made  rosy  the  city,  the  roofs,  and  the  walls.  A  great  glow 
of  soft  light  enveloped  the  awakening  city,  like  the  caress  of 
the  sunrise  ;  and  with  its  coming  there  passed  into  the  vis- 
count's heart  a  ray  of  hope — merry,  quick,  brutal !  What  a 
fool  he  was  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  worried  by  fear  be- 
fore anything  at  all  had  even  been  decided  ;  before  his  sec- 
onds had  seen  those  of  George  Lamil  ;  before  he  so  much 
as  knew  whether  he  would  have  to  fight  at  all.  He  made  his 
toilet,  dressed,  and  walked  out  with  a  firm  step. 


As  he  went  along,  he  kept  repeating  to  himself: 

"  I  must  be  energetic — very  energetic.  I  must  prove  that 
1  am  not  a  bit  afraid." 

His  witnesses,  the  marquis  and  the  colonel,  put  themselves 
at  his  disposal  ;  and,  after  a  hearty  shake-hands,  they  began 
to  discuss  the  conditions. 

The  colonel  asked  : 

"  Do  you  insist  upon  a  serious  duel?" 

The  viscount  replied  : 

"  Very  serious." 

The  marquis  asked  : 

"  You  wish  pistols?" 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  we  leave  you  free  to  regulate  the  rest." 

The  viscount  articulated  in  a  dry,  jerky  voice  : 

"Twenty  paces — to  fire  at  the  word — to  fire  on  the  rise, 
instead  of  on  the  fall ;  balls  to  be  exchanged  until  one  or  the 
other  be  seriously  wounded." 

The  colonel  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction : 

"These  are  excellent  conditions.  You  shoot  well,  and  all 
the  chances  are  in  your  favor." 

And  they  departed  on  their  errand.  The  viscount  re- 
turned home  to  wait  for  their  return.  His  excitement,  tem- 
porarily appeased,  now  began  to  increase  every  minute.  He 
felt  all  along  his  legs  and  arms,  in  his  chest,  a  sort  of  sink- 
ing— a  continual  quivering  ;  he  found  himself  utterly  unable 
to  remain  quiet  in  any  one  place,  whether  sitting  or  standing. 


His  mouth  felt  dry,  as  if  wholly  devoid  of  saliva,  and  he 
clacked  his  tongue  loudly  every  once  in  a  while,  as  if  trying 
to  unfasten  it  from  his  palate. 

He  wished  to  breakfast,  but  could  not  eat.  Then  the  idea 
came  to  him  to  take  a  drink,  in  order  to  give  himself  cour- 
age ;  and  he  ordered  a  decanter  of  brandy  brought  in,  from 
which  he  helped  himself  to  six  small  glasses,  one  after  an- 
other. 

A  heat,  as  of  a  burn,  passed  through  him,  followed  almost 
immediately  by  a  sort  of  mental  numbness.  He  thought: 
"  Here's  the  remedy.     Now  I  am  all  right." 

But  at  the  end  of  an  hour  he  had  emptied  the  decanter, 
and  his  excitement  became  intolerable.  He  felt  a  mad  wish 
to  roll  upon  the  floor,  to  scream,  to  bite.  Evening  came.  A 
sudden  pull  at  the  door-bell  gave  him  such  a  sense  of  suffo- 
cation that  he  could  not  find  strength  to  rise  to  receive  his 
seconds.  He  did  not  even  dare  speak  to  them — not  even  to 
say  "Good  evening,"  or  anything  else — through  fear  that 
they  might  discover  everything  from  the  alteration  of  his 
voice. 

The  colonel  said : 

"  Everything  has  been  arranged  according  to  the  condi- 
tions you  stipulated.  Your  adversary  at  first  claimed,  as  the 
insulted  party,  his  right  to  the  choice  of  weapons  ;  but  he 
almost  immediately  after  waived  his  claim,  and  accepted 
everything  as  you  wished  it.  His  seconds  are  two  military 
men." 

The  viscount  said  : 

"  Thanks." 

The  marquis  exclaimed  : 

"  You  must  excuse  us  for  only  coming  and  going  out  again, 
but  we  have  still  a  thousand  things  to  do.  We  must  secure 
a  good  surgeon,  since  the  duel  is  to  end  only  on  the  serious 
wounding  of  one  of  the  principals — and  you  know  bullets 
are  not  things  to  joke  about.  Then  we  must  settle  upon  a 
good  place — near  some  house  or  other,  to  which  we  can 
carry  the  wounded  party  if  necessary — and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  In  short,  we've  got  two  or  three  hours'  work  before 
us." 

The  viscount  a  second  time  articulated  : 

"  Thanks." 

The  colonel  asked  : 

"  Well, you  feel  all  right? — you  are  cool?" 

"  Yes  ;  very  cool,  thank  you." 

The  two  men  retired. 


When  he  found  himself  all  alone  again  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
going  mad.  When  his  servant  had  lighted  the  lamps  he  sat 
down  at  the  table  to  write  some  letters.  After  having  traced, 
at  the  head  of  a  blank  sheet  of  note-paper,  the  words:  "  This 
is  my  last  will  and  testament"  he  rose  to  his  feet  with  a 
sudden  start  and  walked  away,  feeling  incapable  of  putting 
two  ideas  together,  of  making  any  resolution,  or  deciding 
about  anything  whatsoever. 

So,  he  was  going  to  fight.  There  was  no  getting  out  of  it 
now.  What  was  the  matter  with  him  ?  He  wished  to  fight ; 
he  had  the  firm  intention  of  fighting;  he  had  resolved  upon 
it;  and  nevertheless  he  clearly  felt,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  de- 
termination, in  spite  of  the  utmost  tension  of  his  will,  that  he 
could  not  possibly  find  the  force  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
go  as  far  as  the  place  of  meeting.  He  tried  to  picture  the 
scene  in  his  mind — his  own  attitude  and  the  deportment  of 
his  adversary. 

From  time  to  time  his  teeth  chattered  with  a  little  dry 
noise.  He  wanted  to  read,  and  took  up  Chaleauvillard's 
"  Code  du  Duel."     Then  he  asked  himself: 

"  Does  my  adversary  frequent  the  shooting-galleries?  Is 
he  known  ?  Is  his  name  published  anywhere  ?  How  can  I 
find  out  ?" 

He  remembered  Baron  de  Vaux's  book  on  the  expert  pis- 
tol shots  ;  and  he  went  through  it,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
George  Lamil's  name  was  not  mentioned  in  it.  But  still,  if 
that  man  was  not  a  good  shot,  he  would  never  have  been  so 
prompt  to  accept  a  duel  under  such  fatal  conditions,  with  so 
dangerous  a  weapon. 

As  he  walked  up  and  down,  he  stopped  before  a  little  round 
table,  on  which  lay  one  of  Gastinne  Renette's  well-known 
pistol-cases.  He  took  out  one  of  the  pistols,  placed  himself 
in  the  position  of  a  man  about  to  fire,  and  raised  his  arm. 
But  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  so  that  the  barrel  of  the 
pistol  quivered  and  pointed  in  all  directions. 

Then  he  said  to  himself: 

"  It  is  simply  impossible.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  fight  as 
I  am  now." 

He  looked  down  the  muzzle  of  the  barrel,  into  the  little, 
deep,  black  hole  which  spits  out  death.  He  thought  of  dis- 
honor, of  whisperings  in  the  salons,  of  laughter  at  the  clubs, 
of  the  contempt  that  women  can  show,  of  allusions  in  the 
newspapers,  of  the  open  insults  he  would  receive. 

Still  he  stared  at  the  weapon,  and,  pulling  back  the  ham- 
mer, he  suddenly  observed  a  cap  shining  under  it,  like  a  tiny 
red  flame.  The  pistol  had  remained  loaded  by  some  chance, 
some  forget  fulness.  And  the  discovery  filled  him  with  a  con- 
fused and  inexplicable  joy. 

If  he  could  not  maintain  before  the  other  man  the  cool  and 
dignified  deportment  which  behooved  him,  then  he  would  be 
ruined  forever.  He  would  be  stained,  branded  with  the  stamp 
of  infamy — driven  out  of  society !  And  that  calm,  fearless 
attitude  he  would  not  be  able  to  have;  he  knew  it;  he  felt 
certain  of  it.     Yet  he  was  brave  enough,  since  he  wanted  to 

fight !    He  was  brave,  since .    But  the  half-shaped  thought 

never  completed  itself  in  his  mind ;  for,  suddenly  opening  Ins 
mouth  as  wide  as  he  could,  he  thrust  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol 
in,  back  to  his  very  throat,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

When  the  valet  dc  chambrc — startled  by  the  report  of  the 
pistol— ran  in,  he  found  his  master  lying  on  his  back  dead. 
A  gush  of  blood  had  spattered  over  the  white  paper  on  the 
table  and  formed  a  great  red  blot  immediately  underneath 
the  words: 

"This  is  my  last  will  and  testament." — Times- Democrat 
translation  front  the  French  of  Guy  de  Maupassant, 


One  of  our  American  missionaries  in  Armenia  had  a  lot  of 
Moody  and  Sankey  hymn-books  come  through  the  mails,  but 
the  eagle-eyed  inspector  of  the  Turkish  postoffice  decided 
that  "Hold  the  Kort"  was  intended  to  encourage  rebellion, 
and  expurgated  that  inoffensive  lyric  from  every  copy. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


A    POTENT    CAUSE    OF    INSANITY. 


While  the  press  is  discussing  the  matter  of  locating  the 
ird  insane  asylum  of  California,  it  might  be  well  for  the  edi-  , 
rs  of  the  city  papers  to  consider  how  they  may  mend  their 
tys,  so  as  to  send  fewer  of  their  readers  to  the  two  asylums  ] 
eady  established.     It  very  seldom  happens  that  insanity  j 
suits  from  a  sudden  catastrophe,  for  a  shock  that  would  de-  | 
ent  a  person  in  normal  health  would  so  shatter  the  nervous  I 
stem  as  to  kill  him.     A  blow  on  the  head  of  sufficient  pow- 
to  endanger  life  by  breaking  the  skull,  would  affect  the  i 
ain  so  little  that  its  effect  might  cease  in  half  an  hour;  and 
t   the   constant   though    infinitesimal  percussions    of  the 
ain  against  the  interior  of  the  skull  produced  by  the  mo- 
in  of  a  ship  is  the  cause  that  deathly  nausea,  sea-sickness. 
The  nervous  system  of  every  man  who  has  brains  enough 
go  crazy  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  daily  newspaper.     But  the 
ost  blood-curdling,  soul-searing,  heart-breaking  announce- 
ents  of  terrible  accidents,  brutal  murders,  fatal  casualties, 
U;vastating  scourges,  and  shocking  scandals  have  no  other 
i  feet  upon  his  mind  than  to  tone  it  up  and  brace  it  with 
>uble  vigor  for  the  business  of  the  day.     It  is  the  intensely 
rlixious  but  fertile  hunt  for  ideas  in  the  bewildering  mazes  of 
lords,  and  the  constant,  never-ending  disappointment  in  not 
iding  them,  that  drive  the  eager  reader  mad  by  degrees. 
I  Ever)'  morning  the  well-balanced  citizen  settles  himself 
|])wn  to  a  repast  of  breakfast  and  newspaper.     Nine-tenths  of 
lis  anticipated  pleasure  is  in  his  newspaper.     He  glances 
jj.-erthe  attractive  captions  of  the  different  editorials,  articles, 
Jiid  news  items  as  a  bee  hovers  and  buzzes  over  the  flowers 
jira  garden.     But  while  the  bee  gets  at  least  a  taste  of  honey 
|,.  every  dab  it  makes,  the  poor  reader  vainly  lunges  his  in- 
Ilectual  proboscis  into  a  thousand  deceptive  frauds,  and 
Iter  wearing  himselt  out  by  persistent  and  frantic  efforts  to 
j  >llect  a  few  ideas  from  among  the  dreary  waste  of  words,  he 
liaally,  reluctantly,  disgustedly,  despairingly,  and  gaspingly 

■  jandons  the  hunt.  Under  like  circumstances  every  bee 
llould  go  staring  mad  and  would  sting  itself  to  death. 

i  Sarah  Jones,  a  five-year-old  girl,  has  fallen  out  of  a  fourth- 
lory  window,  and  has  died  of  the  injuries  sustained.  The 
Ijid  fact,  when  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  reader  of  a 
I i lily  morning  paper  at  his  breakfast,  would  have  only  the 
hoi eso me  effect  of  awakening  in  his  heart  a  kindly  pity  for 
Eie  unfortunate  child;  but,  as  set  forth  by  the  reporter,  it 

■  ill  raise  in  his  breast  only  the  bitterness  of  impatience, 
Liger,  and  disgust.  The  heading  of  the  item  will  be  made 
litractive  and  sensational  by  the  liberal  use  of  large  type  ; 
lie  reader  will  be  eager  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  child 
End  the  result  of  the  accident.  The  report  will  commence 
l-ith  the  creation  of  Adam;  it  will  inform  the  reader  that 
I  dam  was  never  a  boy — therefore,  much  less  could  he  have 
leen  a  girl ;  that  Eve  was  never  a  girl — therefore,  that  an 
kreident  like  the  above  could  not  have  happened  in  the  Adam 
limily  until  after  at  least  one  girl  had  been  raised.     Then  a 

ood  joke  about  raising  Cain.     Next,  children  in  general — 
|  iris  in  particular — their  nature  and  peculiarities ;  the  nature 
Ind  peculiarities  of  the  young  of  other  animals.     In  what 
|  aspects  the  nature,  peculiarities,  and  habits  of  children  re- 
smble  those  of  the  young  of  other  animals.     The  imitative 
Diculty  of  the  ape.     A  discussion  on  the  Darwinian  theory, 
mecdotes  of  monkeys ;  to  show  how  the  imitative  faculty 
reeds  trouble  always  and  disaster  frequently.     A  reference 
|  3  the  prevailing  custom  of  Chinamen  cleaning  fourth-story 
|  -indows,  and  thereby  increasing  danger  to.  life  by  standing 
In  the  projecting  window-sill  outside  the  window.     An  apro- 
pos and  humorous  suggestion  of  Coroner  O'Donnell's  probable 
.-ishes  concerning  the  fate  of  Chinamen   thus  exposed  to 
ianger.     A  full  account  of  the  origin  of  glass  windows  and 
he  discovery  of  glass.     A  probable  theory  of  how  the  little 
;irl  came  to  be  tempted  to  imitate  a  Chinaman  by  climbing 
mt  of  the  window.     Several  theories  as  to  how  she  became 
lightened  and  fell.     And  the  brilliant  article  may  end  with- 
jut  either  giving  the  name  of  the  child  or  stating  the  result 
)f  the  accident. 

During  the  war,  all  readers  cast  their  first  glance  at  the 
elegraphic  column.  In  feverish  expectancy,  they  would 
■ead : 

TERRIBLE  BATTLE  IN  VIRGINIA!!! 


we  predicted  that  this  battle  would  be  fought  whenever  the  opposing 
forces  came  together.  If  the  fearful  slaughter  of  cavalry  reported  be  on 
the  Union  side,  it  will  be  unfortunate  for  the  Federal  army.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  reported  slaughter  of  cavalry  be  on  the  Confederate 
side,  the  Federal  army  will  have  no  occasion  to  regret  it.  In  either  case 
the  loss  oi  cavalry  will  be  likely  to  fall  on  the  side  whose  cavalry  has 
been  slaughtered.  That  the  battle  should  rage  during  the  prevalence  of 
a  rain-storm  goes  to  show  that  neither  side  regarded  the  rain  as  a  serious 
impediment  to  success.  Our  next  dispatches  will  probably  give  an  anx- 
ious public  the  result  of  the  great  battle  just  reported. 

In  business  circles  every  endeavor  is  made  to  "make  a 
long  stoiy  short."  In  editorial  affairs  the  endeavor  is  to 
"  make  a  short  story  long,"  and  then  repeat  it,  after  which  it 
is  dished  up  again,  next  rehashed,  and  finally  warmed  over. 
"  Gath  "  is  undoubtedly  a  very  clever  writer ;  but  in  response 
to  the  insane  demand  for  words  he  telegraphed  from  Chicago 
to  this  city  the  late  political  news  enveloped  in  a  mass  of 
word)-  trash  that  undoubtedly  laid  the  foundation  for  a  thou- 
sand cases  of  insanity.  To  a  healthy  mind  it  was  excru- 
ciating torture  lobe  compelled  to  glean  the  current  news  from 
his  deluge  of  telegraphic  drivel. 

Words  are  the  microbes  of  insanity.  We  have  quarantines 
against  the  cholera  microbes,  why  may  we  rot  have  them 
against  the  equally  deadly  insanity  microbes  ?  If  we  can  not 
have  a  quarantine  against  the  maddening  words  of  the  daily, 
then  whenever  an  additional  hundred  unfortunate  reading 
men  are  consigned  to  an  insane  asylum  let  a  city  editor  be 
chosen  by  lot,  turned  over  to  the  sheriff,  and  immediately 
hanged.  They  are  all  guilty,  and  the  reading  public  need 
protection.  B.  Marks. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1885. 


A  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  MEN  ENGAGED  ON  EACH  SIDE!!! 

FEARFUL  SLAUGHTER  OF  CAVALRY  ! !  ! 

THIRTEEN   HOURS    OF    UNINTERRUPTED    FIGHTING   IN   THE    RAIN  !  !  !  1 

Trembling  in  anxiety  they  would  search  down  the  column 
for  the  particulars.      The  search  would  be  rewarded  by  find- 
ing the  heading  of  the  exciting  item,  and  it  would  read  thus  : 
Ferbible   Battle   in   Virginia.— A    Hundred  Thousand  Men 
Engaged  on  Each  Side.— Fearful  Slaughter  of  Cavalry. 
Nineteen  Hours  of  Uninterrupted  Fighting  in  the  rain. 

Then  came  the  item  itself,  thus : 

A  terrible  battle  has  been  fought  in  Virginia.  A  hundred  thousand 
men  were  engaged  on  each  side.  A  fearful  slaughter  of  cavalry  is  re- 
ported.    It  rained  hard  during  the  nineteen  hours  of  the  battle. 

The  famished  reader  would  then  nervously  ran  his  eye 
over  the  second  page  in  hopes  of  finding  something  definite 
to  satisfy  in  part  the  intense  longing  which  had  been  aroused 
within  him,  and  he  would  greedily  devour  an  item  like  the 
following: 

Among  our  telegraphic  dispatches  will  be  found  matters  of  absorbing 
interest.  A  terrible  battle  in  Virginia  has  been  for  some  days  in  pros- 
pect, and,  as  announced  in  our  telegraphic  column,  has  finally  been 
fought.  The  dispatches  say  that  the  enormous  number  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  were  engaged  on  each  side.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the 
battle  was  the  fact,  as  reported  by  telegraph,  that  the  cavalry  met  with 
fearful  slaughter.  Another  peculiar  feature  of  this  great  battle  was  the 
,  interesting  fact  that  a  driving  rain  deluged  the  battle-field  during  the 
entire  nineteen  hours  of  the  battle." 

Turning  to  the  editorial  columns,  the  reader  would  at  last 
find,  if  not  satisfaction,  at  least  the  end  of  that  day's  misery. 
The  editorial  would  probably  be  like  this  : 

The  Great  Battle. 
I  Our  readers  will  find  in  our  issue  of  to-day  war  news  of  stirring  inter- 
est. In  our  telegraphic  column  and  elsewhere  will  be  found  the  main 
items  of  a  terrible  battle  which  was  yesterday  fought  in  Virginia.  From 
the  respective  positions  of  the  contending  forces  it  was  evident  for  some 
days  past  that  a  great  battle  was  impending.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
a  hundred  thousand  men  were  engaged  on  each  side,  since  that  was  the 
num'uer  of  men  reported  as  actually  being  in  the  antagonized  camps. 
If  our  readers  will  refer  to  former  issues  of  this  paper,  they  will  see  that 


girls,  not  from  their  beaux,  but   from   their  pas  ;  and 
paternal  murmurs  have  now  swelled  into  a  diapason  of 
— a  fierce,  deep,  concentrated  growl.     The  formal  prote 
the  fathers  was  presented  at  the  last  lodge-meeting.     It  said, 
in  substance,  "  It  is  our  money  you  are  spending  !     We  are 
footing  your  theatre,  banquet,  and  livery  bills.     You  tire  us. 
We  would  like  a  rest,  if  you  please.     Either  go  to  work,  like 
a  man,  or  fall  in  with  the  heaven-ordained  order  of  things, 
like  a  woman."     It  is  understood  that  the  former  beaux  are 
ready  to  forgive  all,  and  even  announce  that  they  are  more 
forehanded  and  eligible  than  ever. 


vanity  fair. 


In  personal  appearance,  Turkish  women  present  a  type  as 
peculiar  and  remarkable  as  any  under  heaven.  Their  com- 
plexions are  generally  fair  and  of  the  most  delicate  softness, 
owing  doubtless  to  the  constant  use  of  the  bath,  as  well  as 
the  protection  of  the  yashmak,  or  veil,  without  which  they 
never  go  abroad.  There  is  a  popular  impression  that  these 
Oriental  Hebes  are  admired  for  the  quantity  rather  than  the 
quality  of  their  proportions.  It  is  true  that  Orientals  would 
prefer  to  see  a  lady  embonpoint  rather  than  one  reduced  to 
mere  skin  and  bone ;  nevertheless,  they  admire  those  who 
approach  the  ideal  of  the  classic  Venus,  fully  developed  in 
good  and  exquisite  rotundity.  Their  features  are  regular, 
and  their  almond-shaped  eyes  bright  and  black,  and  so  val- 
ued for  their  size  that  great-eyed  ladies  are  promised  by  the 
Prophet  as  one  of  the  sublimest  joys  of  paradise.  Beauty- 
spots,  or  moles,  are  considered  of  great  value.  Their  cos- 
tume is  as  peculiar  as  their  personal  appearance.  It  consists 
of  two  parts — the  entarry  and  the  shalvar.  The  entarry,  or 
dress,  is  a  long  robe,  trailing  about  a  yard  behind  the  per- 
son, and  resembles  much  the  morning  dress  of  a  European 
lady,  only  the  entarry  is  composed  of  three  skirts,  as  it  were, 
open  in  front  and  on  the  two  sides,  the  latter  openings  ex- 
tending to  the  hips.  The  front  skirts  are  not  thrown  open, 
as  is  the  European  fashion,  but  brought  together  and  but- 
toned up,  the  ends  gathered  between  the  limbs  and  thrown 
back,  which,  pressing  upon  the  skirt  behind,  serve  to  form 
the  train.  When  the  ladies  are  under  no  restraint  of  eti- 
quette, the  trains  of  their  dresses  are  either  tucked  up  to  their 
girdles  or  held  in  their  hands,  and  thus  they  walk  about  the 
house  in  a  free  and  easy  style,  whether  rollicking,  chasing 
each  other,  dancing,  strolling  in  the  garden,  or  engaged  in 
household  work.  These  trains  are,  however,  immediately 
dropped  in  the  presence  of  visitors,  as  a  European  lady 
might  drop  her  pinned-up  skirt.  As  no  one  enters  the 
house  in  the  same  shoes  as  are  used  in  the  streets,  and  their 
dwellings  are  scrupulously  clean,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to 
soil  their  trailing  robes.  The  gentlemen  always  wear  ga- 
loches,  or  overshoes,  which  they  take  off  at  the  threshold, 
and  even  the  European  physicians  who  visit  the  harems 
professionally  are  obliged  to  provide  themselves  with  light 
slippers,  which  they  slip  over  their  boots.  The  shalvar,  or 
trousers,  are  made  very  ample,  and  are  not  fastened  about 
the  ankles,  as  represented  on  the  stage  or  at  fancy  balls ;  but 
being  made  much  longer  than  the  person,  they  are  secured 
just  below  the  knee,  and  the  extra  length  is  allowed  to  fall 
about  the  ankles  in  graceful  folds,  assuming  the  semblance 
of  a  skirt.  The  upper  part  being  gathered  about  the  waist, 
serves  the  purposes  of  a  bustle,  giving  the  wearer  a  graceful 
tournure.  A  belt  or  a  scarf  encircles  the  waist,  a  coquettish 
coiffure  surmounts  the  head,  and  embroidered  slippers  adorn 
the  feet.  These  slippers  are  worn  slipshod  to  facilitate  their 
leaving  them  on  the  floor  when  they  ascend  and  seat  them- 
selves on  the  sofas.  Their  movements  are  graceful,  their 
forms  being  under  no  artificial  restraint,  as  that  instrument  of 
torture,  yclept  the  corset,  is  never  worn  by  them.  Their 
gait  is  also  peculiar.  They  do  not  move  about  on  tiptoe,  or 
walk  in  measured  and  firm  steps,  but  glide  about  softly  in  a 
dignified  manner,  as  if  "  skimming  the  earth  "  in  a  sort  of 
glissade,  which  is  considered  lady-like  in  their  estimation. 
Sometimes  the  hair  is  worn  long,  then  again  cropped  short; 
sometimes  braided  and  hanging  like  that  of  a  young  girl  in  this 
country;  at  other  times  allowed  to  fall  over  the  shoulders  in 
flowing  tresses.  The  bang  is  purely  Turkish,  having  origi- 
nated with  them,  as  is  the  square  cut  of  the  neck  of  a  dress 
known  as  the  "  Pompadour,"  which  style  that  lady  had 
doubtless  borrowed  from  the  Turkish  belles.  Sometimes  the 
entarry  is  worn  high-neck,  and  at  others  decollete,  exposing 
much  of  the  bust,  but  never  the  shoulders. 


There  is  a  panic  among  Pennsylvania  lovers.  The  new 
marriage  laws  are  declared  to  be  relics  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition. It  would  serve  the  true  interests  of  society  to  make 
marriage  easier  and  divorce  harder.  And  as  for  the  young 
ladies  of  Pennsylvania,  Western  folks  already  believe  East- 
ern parents  do  not  give  their  daughters  a  fair  chance  to  se- 
cure a  husband. 

• 

The  maidens  of  New  Rochelle  and  White  Plains,  New 
York,  last  year  organized  clubs,  under  the  defiant  and  soul- 
stirring  name  of  the  "  We-Can-Go-It-Alone  Club."  They  is- 
sued a  declaration  of  independence  of  the  "male  men." 
The  insurrection  flourished  for  a  time.  The  maidens  were 
happy  in  their  war-like  attitude.  There  was  fun  in  ever)' 
girl  paying  her  own  livery  bill  and  buying  her  own  dinner. 
But,  alas  !  there  arose  murmurs  of  discontent — not  from  the 


No  one,  probably,  will  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  "  Ladies'  Club,"  of  New  York,  has  died,  prematurely,  a 
natural  death.  It  did  not  wait  for  the  inevitable  blackball  to 
do  its  deadly  work,  and  thin  the  ranks  of  aspiring  claimants 
to  the  honor  of  belonging  to  it,  but  expired  of  inanition — 
absolutely  for  lack  of  nourishment  and  encouragement.  In 
spite  of  the  tempting  circular  that  was  distributed,  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  was  so  small  that  the  ladies  having  the 
matter  in  charge  deemed  it  unwise  to  start  an  enterprise 
which  gave  so  little  indication  of  vitality.  Magnanimity  is 
said  to  be  a  god-like  attribute,  but,  all  the  same,  it  is  not  a 
distinguishing  virtue  of  nineteenth  century  men,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  "I  told  you  so's"  of  crowing  husbands 
and  fathers  will  be  neither  few  nor  far  between. 


I  am  told  (says  Labouchere)  that  the  conversation  of  ladies 
after  dinner,  when  they  leave  the  gentlemen  and  retire  to  the 
drawing-room,  is  dull.  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  but  I  have 
been  repeatedly  assured  that  it  is  so.  I  am  told,  also,  on 
good  authority  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  that  the  most 
brilliant  girl,  the  most  blooming  and  vivacious  matron,  on 
entering  the  drawing  room  will  sit  down,  as  it  were,  in  a 
brown  study.  There  will  be  no  more  wreathed  smiles,  but 
merely  a  dignified  stare  round  the  room  at  others,  who  are 
also  listlessly  reclining  and  staring  dignifiedly.  The  hostess 
sits  down  by  the  most  promising  case  and  a  conversation 
about  the  ages  of  the  children  usually  commences.  The 
young  ladies  get  hold  of  a  photograph  album  and  yawn  over 
the  family  portraits,  or  simper  a  little  distrustfully  about  pos- 
sible, probable,  or  actual  lovers,  and  the  middle-aged  ones 
talk,  as  Thackeray  remarked,  almost  exclusively  about  their 
complaints.  In  some  circles  scandal  up-stairs  is  advisedly 
banished,  and  then  the  gloom  and  monotony  (there  being  no 
way  out  of  children  and  disease)  goes  on  deepening  until  the 
door,  which  every  one  has  been  watching  for  over  half  an 
hour,  opens,  and  the  first  stray  male  from  below  makes  his 
welcome  appearance. 

The  approach  of  age  shows  itself  about  the  eyes.  Lines 
come,  faintly  at  first,  then  deeper,  until  the  incipient  crows'- 
feet  are  indicated,  developed,  and  revealed.  The  woman 
who,  looking  in  her  glass,  sees  these  fatal  lines  diverging 
from  the  outer  corners  of  her  eyes,  knows  that  she  has 
reached  an  era  in  her  life.  She  recognizes  it  with  a  sigh  if 
she  be  a  vain,  a  lovely,  or  a  worldly  woman ;  with  a  smile, 
perhaps,  if  she  has  children  in  whom  she  can  live  her  own 
youth  over  again.  But  it  can  never  be  a  gay  smile  ;  none  of 
us,  men  or  women,  like  to  feel  youth — that  precious  posses- 
sion— slipping  away  from  us.  But  we  should  never  be  on 
the  lookout  for  crows'-feet  or  gray  hairs.  Looking  for  them 
is  sure  to  bring  them,  for  thinking  about  them  brings  them. 


The  Czar  Alexander  II.'s  famous  yacht,  the  Livadia,  turned 
up  not  long  ago  as  a  coal  hulk  in  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol. 
This  is  an  ignominious  ending  for  a  craft  which  was  expected 
to  revolutionize  marine  architecture  and  which  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  gorgeous  vessels  ever  built.  No  such  vessel 
had  been  built  since  Noah  navigated  the  eastern  waters. 
Her  hull  was  hidden  in  a  projecting  basement  which  sup- 
ported a  row  of  pillars;  she  had  four  tiers  of  decks  paved 
with  white,  black,  and  red  marble ;  there  was  a  magnificent 
marble  fountain ;  the  baths  were  hewn  from  white  marble 
blocks ;  rows  of  electric  lights  illuminated  the  saloons  and 
avenue-like  corridors,  and  the  many  sets  of  apartments  were 
finished  in  rare  woods  and  stones,  furnished  with  the  most 
costly  trappings,  and  ornamented  with  Oriental  splendor. 
Altogether  the  Livadia  was  more  like  a  fairy  palace  than  a 
modern  yacht,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  impression  went 
abroad  that  the  one  purpose  of  her  creation  was  to  dazzle  the 
Asiatic  mind  and  increase  the  awe  and  mystery  with  which  it 
regarded  the  Czar.  But  the  Livadia  was  not  a  sailer,  and 
she  was  practically  discarded  as  worthless. 


A  student  of  womankind  explains  that  belles  acquire  an  in- 
terchange of  ideas  during  the  summer,  and  return  to  their 
homes  to  put  them  into  practice  during  the  winter.  At  Sar- 
atoga, Long  Branch,  and  other  fashionable  resorts,  women 
and  girls  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country  are  thrown 
together  in  mutual  observation,  if  not  in  close  social  inter- 
course, and  the  influences  that  are  more  dominant  fix  the 
conventionalities  ot  feminine  behavior  for  the  ensuing  year. 
New  York  substantially  dictates  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
through  the  force  of  numbers,  wealth,  and  audacity ;  but  her 
whims  are  sensibly  modified  by  those  of  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, both  of  which  differ  as  radically  from  each  other  as 
they  do  from  New  York  doings. 


You  have  doubtless  (says  Clara  Belle)  seen  oarsmen  and 
other  athletes  at  their  feats.  They  always  wear  sleeveless 
shirts  and  nearly  legless  trousers,  for  the  sake  of  being  unin- 
cumbered in  their  exertions.  Well,  the  Lenox  tennis  girl 
keeps  her  stockings  and  skirts  on,  but  as  to  arms  she  has 
followed  the  example  of  the  masculine  field  sportsman.  She 
wears  a  jersey  waist  of  pliable  knit  stuff,  and  if  only  barely 
removed  from  actual  leanness  she  discards  her  corsets.  Her 
arms  are  bared  to  the  shoulders.  A  sash,  well  tightened  at 
the  smallest  circumference  of  the  body,  serves  to  emphasize 
the  femininity  of  her  figure.  As  the  weather  is  a  trifle  too 
cool  to  stand  around  so  much  undressed,  she  throws  a  loose 
wrap  over  herself,  to  emerge  from  it  bewitchingly  when  her 
turn  comes  to  be  active.  Of  course  she  is  about  as  muscular 
as  so  much  mush  ;  but  she  is  graceful,  and  that's  the  main 
thing.  The  Lenox  athlete  poses  nimbly  and  sometimes 
strainingly,  but  she  looks  out  that  none  of  her  attitudes  shall 
be  unmaidenly. 


io 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

An  English  judge  lias  recently  decided  tliat  "  tliere  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  t lie  recipient."  Tlieatrical  managers  who  have  plays  sent  to  litem  for 
consideration,  ami  publislicrs  to  wliom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  law,  as  laid  down 
by  this  English  Judge,  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  them  witlwut  solicitation,  'Die  "  A  rgonaut " 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamp  sarc 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  those  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  we 
are  not  responsible  for  tltc  preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

"Green  Pleasure  and  Gray  Grief"  is  the  title  of  the  "Duchess's" 
forthcoming  novel. 

A  translation  of  "  Salammbo,"  by  Sheldon,  with  a  sketch  of  Flaubert 
by  Edward  King,  is  announced. 

John  Payne  is  working  on  a  free  translation  of  the  "  Decameron  "  of 
Boccaccio  for  the  Villon  Society. 

A  newly  found  photograph  of  Hawthorne,  and  a  capital  likeness,  will 
soon  be  produced  in  Harper's  Monthly. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  in  the  intervals  of  his  grave  labors,  has  written 
and  will  publish  a  novel  entitled  "  Camiota." 

"*'  The  Garroters  "  is  the  title  of  an  illustrated  farce  which  Mr.  How- 
ells  will  contribute  lo  the  Christmas  Harper's. 

Mr.  Davenport  Adams  has  completed  a  "  Concordance  to  the  Plays 
of  Shakespeare,"  which  George  Routledge  &  Sons  will  publish. 

It  is  said  that  from  five  hundred  dollars  to  eight  hundred  dollars  were 
expended  by  the  Century  company  on  designs  for  the  new  cover  of  St. 
Nicliolas. 

Tennyson's  new  volume  does  not  arouse  much  curiosity.  He  has 
done  nothing  since  "The  Northern  Farmer"  to  make  the  public  eager 
for  these  later  writings. 

The  second  series  of  "  The  Good  Things  of  Life  "  (White,  Stokes  & 
Allen)  has  a  very  even  excellence.  Mr.  F.  G.  Atwood's  designs,  as 
usual,  supply  the  humor  which  needs  no  legend. 

The  fourteenth  edition  of  Miss  Cleveland's  book,  "George  Eliot's 
Poetry  and  Other  Studies,"  is  announced  by  the  publishers,  Funk  & 
Wagnalls.  The  demand  for  the  work  in  the  South  and  West  is  still 
steady. 

The  author  of  "The  Bunlling  Ball,"  whose  name  has  not  yet  been 
announced,  is  preparing  for  early  publication  ' '  an  opera  without  music,  " 
entitled  "The  New  King  Arthur."  It  will  be  published  by  Funk  & 
Wagnalls. 

Lee  &  Shepard,  of  Boston,  have  in  press  a  Japanese  story,  entitled 
"A  Captive  of  Love,"  by  Edward  Greey,  author  of  "  The  Golden  Lo- 
tus," "  Young  Americans  in  Japan,"  etc.,  and  one  of  the  translators  of 
"The  Loyal  Ronins." 

Up  to  the  present  time  about  one  thousand  more  copyrights  have 
been  granted  during  1885  than  last  year.  Congress-Librarian  Spofford 
says  this  is  largely  due  to  the  great  number  of  articles  copyrighted  by 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  sale  of  E.  P.  Roe's  books  has  reached  the  aggregate  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies.  Of  Mr.  Howells's  books  it  is  pro- 
bably stretching  a  point  to  say  that  one  hundred  thousand  copies  have 
been  sold — a  severe  commentary  upon  the  literary  tastes  of  American 
readers. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  announce  for  immediate  publication  "  Ini- 
tials and  Pseudonyms:  A  Dictionary  of  Literary  Disguises."  The  work 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  William  Cushing,  the  compiler  of  "  In- 
dexes to  the  North  American  Rev iew  and  the  Christian  Examiner," 
and  includes  the  results  of  the  labors  of  Albert  R.  Frey,  of  the  Astor 
Library,  New  York. 

"George  Fleming,"  the  novelist,  is  in  real  life  Miss  Fletcher.  She 
resides  in  Rome  most  of  the  time  with  her  father,  Rev.  Dr.  Fletcher. 
She  was  for  several  years  a  resident  of  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is  singular  that 
no  one  of  her  stories  deals  with  Brazilian  life.  In  the  new  one  the  scene 
is  laid  in  Italy.  In  ' '  Kismet "  and  its  predecessor  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
the  backgrounds. 

Theophile  Gautier  spent  twenty-seven,  years  elaborating  one  novel — 
"Captain  Fracasse."  Alphonse  Daudet  says:  "I  generally  take  one 
year  for  each  novel.  I  can  not  do  it  in  less.  Each  of  my  books  is 
written  out  three  times."  Dickens  used  to  spend  two  years  on  a  novel. 
But  Doctor  Hammond,  by  his  own  statement,  doesn't  think  much  of  a 
man  who  can  not  turn  out  three  novels  a  year. 

The  dictionary  of  the  French  Academy,  upon  which  that  august  body 
expends  its  most  serious  energies,  has  been  of  slow  growth — a  matter  of 
two  centuries,  in  fact.  It  first  appeared  in  1694,  in  two  volumes,  folio 
Frequent  revisions  have  taken  place,  the  earliest  of  which  was  begun  in 
1700,  and  published  in  1718;  the  seventh  and  latest  is  now  in  progress 
the  first  number  having  seen  the  light  in  1858. 

Here  at  last  is  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  Harpers-Howells 
treaty  :  The  Messrs.  Harper  have  concluded  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
W.  D.  Howells  by  which  all  the  new  writings  of  that  author — his  nov- 
els, short  stories,  descriptive  sketches,  and  dramatic  pieces — will  be  ex- 
clusively at  their  disposal  from  the  beginning  of  next  year.  Mr.  How- 
ells is  also  lo  contribute  monthly  to  Harper's  Magazine,  beginning  with 
the  January  number,  an  editorial  department  having  a  relation  to  lite- 
rature corresponding  to  that  which  the  "Editor's  Easy  Chair"  has  to 
society.  The  new  department  will  probably  be  styled  the  "Editor's 
Study,"  It  will  be  purely  literary  in  its  character — not  a  review  of 
books,  but  a  discussion  of  literary  topics  suggested  by  the  salient  feat- 
ures of  current  literature  in  America  and  Europe. 

Although  Captain  Burton's  edition  of  the  "Arabian  Nights"  was  is- 
sued privately  by  subscription,  there  is  hardly  a  bookseller  in  London 
without  copies.  Nearly  the  whole  impression  of  the  first  volume,  by 
some  hook  or  crook,  got  into  trade  hands,  and  the  price  was  by  all  the 
dealers  advanced  considerably.  Captain  Burton  is  said  to  have  made 
seven  thousand  pounds  out  of  his  archaic  translation.  The  work  must 
have  found  acceptance  beyond  the  ranks  of  scholars  and  students.  Mr. 
John  Addington  Symonds,  the  well-known  author,  protests  against  the 
hypocrisy  which  condemns  Burton's  literal  translation.  When  the  un- 
expurgated  Bible,  Aristophanes,  Juvenal,  Boccaccio,  Rabelais,  Plato, 
and  Shakespeare  are  commended  to  youth,  "  a  word-for-word  version  of 
the  'Arabian  Nights,'  executed  with  peculiar  vigor,  exact  scholarship, 
and  rare  insight  into  Oriental  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,"  can  not  be 
"denied  with  any  color  of  consistency  to  adult  readers."  The  first  vol- 
ume of  this  translation  is  out,  the  second  is  in  type,  and  the  third  is 
passing  through  the  press. 

The  Independent,  has  this  to  say  of  Mr.  Will  Carleton's  "City  Bal- 
lads "  :  "  Mr.  Carleton  represents  the  worst  phase  that  American  verse 
has  yet  reached.  We  are  willing  that  Mr.  Trowbridge  should  write 
about  drunken  fiddlers  and  their  dogs,  Mr.  Hay  about  children  being 
saved  in  snow-storms  by  praise-angels,  and  Mr.  Harte  about  miners 
playing  euchre  with  heathen  Chinese  ;  for  with  them  it  is  merely  a  lit- 
erary lark.  They  do  not  mistake  their  dialect  for  poetry.  They  are 
poets,  and,  if  they  choose  to  exercise  their  art  upon  themes  like  these, 

it  is  only  to  amuse  themselves  and  their  readers Mr.  Carleton 

is  not  a  new  writer  ;  far  from  it.  He  dates  back  to  the  dialect  epidemic, 
which  broke  out  here  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  which  he  took  in  its 
most  virulent  form.  Mr.  Carleton's  heroes  and  heroines  are  very  unin- 
teresting people,  and  very  long-winded.  The  old  farmer,  for  example, 
is  so  long-winded  that  he  soliloquizes  through  twenty-one  stanzas  in 
telling  us  how  he  fell  out  with  his  Betsy,  and  through  nineteen  more 
stanzas  in  telling  us  how  he  made  up  with  her!  ....  If  Mr.  Carleton 
had  stopped  when  he  wrote  his  'Farm  Ballads,'  we  might  have  for- 
given him,  though  we  could  not  have  applauded  him.  But  these  'City 
Ballads '  are  not  lo  he  forgiven  ;  for  they  are  so  bad  of  their  kind,  which 
is  a  bad  kind,  that  their  perpetration  is  an  unpardonable  literary  offense." 
We  concur. 


New  Books. 
"The  Money-Makers, "  that  social  parable  which  has  been  attributed 
to  Henry  J.  Keenan,  and  which  is  by  some  called  an  answer  to  "  The 
Bread- Winners,"  and  by  some  "a  treacherous  satire  on  the  author's 
friends,"  has  been  republished  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  in  a 
cheap,  paper-covered  edition  ;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  lS:  Co  ;  price, 
50  cents. 

The  latest  issues  of  Harper's  "  Handy  Series "  are  "Self-Doomed," 
a  novel,  by  B.  L.  Farjeon,  and  "  Mai  thus  and  His  Work,"  a  criti- 
cism of  the  English  economist's  works  and  their  critics,  and  a  biograph- 
ical sketch,  by  James  Bonar,  A.  M.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  the  news-dealers ;  price, 
25  cents  each. 

"  Endura,  or  Three  Generations  ;  A  New  England  Romance,"  by  B. 
Moore,  is  a  novel  dealing  with  the  recovery  of  a  large  fortune  left  in 
France,  the  heirs  being  Americans  who,  not  having  sufficient  means  to 
prosecute  their  claims,  a  gambler  endeavors  to  swindle  them  out  of  their 
rights,  and  has  just  brought  the  suit  to  a  successful  termination  when 
his  fraud  is  discovered,  and  the  true  heirs  are  put  in  possession.  It  is 
published  and  for  sale  by  the  Golden  Era  Company,  San  Francisco. 

"  Without  a  Compass,"  by  Frederick  B.  Van  Vorst,  might  be  called 
an  allegorical  sermon  with  the  seventh  commandment  for  a  text.  The 
story  is  well  written,  but  the  moral  is  not  so  obvious  as  it  might  be.  The 
fault  is  pretty  evenly  distributed  between  the  neglected  wife,  the  selfish 
husband,  and  the  free-thinking  lover,  but  the  effects  are  strewn  broad- 
cast among  the  characters.  There  would  be  good  food  for  dramatiza- 
tion in  the  story,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  somewhat  hackneyed.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White 
&  Co. 

In  his  latest  novel,  "Love;  or,  A  Name,"  Julian  Hawthorne  has 
written  a  story  widely  different  from  his  previous  writings.  Instead  of 
the  strong  and  strange,  almost  uncanny,  plot  which  has  distinguished 
many  of  his  works,  he  now  sketches  a  character  and  shows  what  it  will 
do  under  certain  circumstances.  The  character  is  that  of  a  young  law- 
yer in  New  York,  and  the  circumstances  are  those  into  which  a  young 
man  is  led  who  indulges  in  love  and  political  and  commercial  ambition 
in  New  York.  The  characters  are  cleverly  drawn,  and  the  story,  though 
not  new  in  type  or  plot,  is  moderately  interesting.  Published  by  Tick- 
nor  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Why  We  Believe  in  the  Bible,"  by  J.  P.  T.  Ingraham,  S.  T.  D.,  is 
a  concise  dissertation  on  the  Christian  faith.  Beginning  with  the  neces- 
sity for  a  faith,  it  passes  on  to  a  history  of  the  Bible,  both  the  New  and 
the  Old  Testaments,  telling  how  they  were  written  and  by  whom,  so  far 
as  known,  and  how  they  have  been  preserved.  The  final  chapters  are 
devoted  to  such  subjects  as  "Skepticism,"  "Why  we  pray,"  and  so  on, 
and  the  entire  book,  though  not  exactly  ' '  an  hour's  reading, "  as  the  au- 
thor calls  it,  contains  a  great  many  points  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  which  have  not  heretofore  been  presented  in  a  book  for  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  ;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White 
&  Co. 

"  Driven  back  to  Eden,"  a  story  by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe,  showing  how 
a  family  was  "lured  from  tenement  flats  into  green  pastures,"  appeared 
some  time  ago  in  St.  Aricltolas ;  and  "An  Original  Belle,"  a  story  show- 
ing the  gradual  development  of  a  rather  commonplace  girl  into  a  woman 
of  strong  character,  and  containing  some  well-written  sketches  of  war 
incidents,  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Current.  Of  these  stories  we  can 
quote  the  circus  posters:  they  are  "thrilling,"  "instructive,"  and 
"  contain  nothing  to  offend  the  most  delicate."  They  have  been  pub- 
lished uniformly  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roe's  other  works,  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  are  for  sale  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Hill,  of  1041  Mar- 
ket Street,  at  $1.50  the  volume, 

There  is  many  a  classic  in  English  literature  which  is  far  too  little 
known  to-day,  and  one  of  these  is  "The  Ingoldsby  Legends."  For 
powerful  and  yet  genial  satire,  this  collection  of  amusing  prose  and 
verse  is,  in  the  English  language,  only  surpassed  by  Butler's  "  Hudi- 
bras, "  and  they  are  just  as  entertaining  to-day  as  when  the  Rev.  Richard 
Harris  Barham  contributed  them  to  Bentley's  Miscellany  nearly  half  a 
century  ago.  A  new  edition,  reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh  edition,  has 
recently  been  issued  by  Thomas  T.  Crowell  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  It 
is  a  duodecimo  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  clearly  printed,  and 
bound  uniformly  with  Crowell's  familiar  series  of  "Red  Line  Poets." 
It  is  for  sale  by  the  booksellers,  or  to  be  obtained  from  the  publishers; 
price,  $1.25. 

E.  S.  Brooks  has  written  a  book,  "  Historic  Boys/'  which  will  be  sure 
to  find  a  large  and  delighted  circle  of  readers  among  the  boys  of  modern 
times.  He  tells  of  the  boyhood  of  such  men  as  "  Marcus  of  Rome: 
The  Boy  Magistrate,"  "  Olaf  of  Norway :  The  Boy  Viking,"  "Baldwin 
of  Jerusalem:  The  Boy  Crusader,"  "Van  Renssalaer  of  Rennselaers- 
wyck :  The  Boy  Patroon, "  and  eight  other  famous  boys  whose  endeav- 
ors and  achievements  have  furnished  the  theme  for  many  a  song  and 
story.  The  sketches  are  well  written  and  contain  excellent  pictures  of 
the  times.  The  book  is  a  handsome  one,  well  printed  and  embellished 
with  many  engravings,  some  prepared  for  the  text  and  a  few  from  the 
Century,  Harper's,  and  St.  Nicholas.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

Volume  T  of  Wide  Awake  includes  the  issues  of  this  excellent  chil- 
dren's magazine  from  December,  1884,  to  May,  1885,  inclusive.  The 
best  authors  in  the  country  have  been  drawn  upon  to  fill  its  columns,  and 
the  illustrations,  both  in  point  of  design  and  engraving,  are  fully  up  to 
the  high  standard  of  Harper's  and  the  Century.  The  present  volume 
contains,  as  special  features,  Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  famous  story, 
"  Down  the  Ravine,"  and  the  not  less  interesting  serials,  "The  Bub- 
bling Teapot,"  by  Lizzie  W.  Champney,  and  "  In  Leisler's  Times,"  by 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks.  There  are,  besides,  stories  by  Rose  Terry  Cooke, 
Susan  Coolidge,  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.  Margaret  Sidney,  Mary 
E.  Wilkins,  Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont,  and  others  of  high  reputation, 
with  poems  by  Celia  Thaxter,  Dora  Read  Goodale,  Mrs.  Clara  Doty 
Bates,  "M.  E.  B."  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  Mrs.  Diaz,  and  others. 
Published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  book-sellers  ; 
price,  $1.75. 

Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 
The  new  morning  paper,  the  New  York   Telegraph,  issued  its  first 
number  on  Tuesday  last.     It  is  an  eight-page  paper,  and  sells  at  two 
cents  per  copy. 

The  Capital  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  project  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  made  up  of  contributions  by  all  the  correspondents  at  Wash- 
ington has  been  abandoned. 

The  Independent,  a  New  Jersey  journal,  has  been  purchased  by  two 
Vassar  College  girls — the  Misses  Leonard  and  Lingle.  They  intend  to 
edit  and  publish  it  themselves. 

There  are  twenty-three  daily  newspapers  in  Buenos  Ayres,  two  in  the 
English  language,  one  in  French,  one  in  German,  one  in  Italian,  and 
the  rest  in  Spanish.  The  leading  journal,  La  Nacion,  the  organ  of  the 
government,  has  a  circulation  of  thirty  thousand  copies. 

A  faint  idea  of  the  expense  of  making  such  a  periodical  as  the  Century 
magazine  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  it  costs  from  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  full-page 
engraving  for  it,  according  lo  the  standing  of  the  engraver.  The  original 
drawings  cost,  each,  from  thirty  dollars  to  fifty  dollars  a  page. 

The  London  Times  is  said  to  be  the  most  profitable  newspaper  in  the 
world,  its  valuation  being  placed  at  $25,000,000.  The  most  profitable 
paper  in  France  is  the  Petit  Journal,  which  earns  $600,000  a  year  nel, 
although  it  was  insolvent  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  London  Standard  is 
valued  at  $10,000,000,  the  Daily  News  $6,000,000,  and  the  Telegraph 
would  not  be  sold  for  $5,000,000. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Cincinnati  Graphic  is  coming  to  the  front 
as  an  illustrated  paper  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  proprietors, 
O.  O.  Hall  &  Co.  I  leretofore  no  illustrated  paper  has  succeeded  out- 
side of  New  York.  It  is  said  that  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  lost  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  Every  Saturday,  some  fifteen  years  ago.  The  pres- 
ent low  cost  of  illustrations  compared  to  the  cost  when  Every  Saturday 
was  published  makes  an  illustrated  paper  a  less  serious  financial  under- 
taking lhan  formerly. 


;  but  no  I 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

There  is  a  growing  impression  that  Lot's  wife  turned  back  to  get  h 
gloves. — Puck. 

A  billiard-ball  gets  off  its  baize  when  it  jumps  the  table  and  tries  t 
floor  for  a  run. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

"Were  you  a  bull  or  a  bear?  "  asked  an  acquaintance  of  a  spt 
tor.      "  Neither,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  was  an  ass." — Burlington  Free  J 

Jay  Gould  says  that  the  demands  on  his  charity  Irom  strangers  fi 
up  an  average  of  a  million  dollars  per  week.  He  must  be  kepi  very  b 
writing  checks. — Puck. 

"  In  Siam  the  cats  have  their  tails  banged."     In  this  country  the  < 
is  to  bang  their  heads,  but  the  boot-jack  sometimes  flies  wide  of  then 
— Norriztawn  Herald. 

An  exchange  says  that  a  folded  newspaper  placed  under  the  coal 
the  small  of  the  back  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  an  overcoat.  Now 
the  time  to  subscribe. — Evanraille  Argus. 

The  latest  notion  among  fashionable  ladies  is  to  wear  silk  stocL. 
embroidered  with  pansies  and  butterflies.  This  is  a  pretty  conceit,  a 
we  hope  to  see  more  of  it — Philadelphia  Press. 

If  you  have  written  to  the  President  il  may  be  a  week  or  two  L 
you  get  a  reply,  as  he  receives  about  fifty  thousand  letters  per  day  ocl. 
when  the  roads  are  good. — Chicago  Ledger. 

A  fashion  journal  says  that  nothing  but  plain  collars  will  be  worn  I 
ladies  the  coming  winter.  We  should  think  that  comfort,  if  not  del 
cacy,  would  forbid  such  a  dtfcollett' costume. — Burlington  Tree  Press. 

Lately,  in  a  music  hall  at  San  Jose,  Cat.,  after  the  short-skirled  bf 
lad  lady  had  warbled  "  Would  I  Were  a  Bird,"  great  excitement  wi 
created  by  a  stalwart  miner  in  the  audience  singing,  "  Would  I  Were 
Gun." — Ex. 

"  Oh,  Emeline,  come  quick!  The  baby's  tumbled  down  into  thed 
tern;  we's  been  a-fishin'  for  him  for  half  an  hour  wid  an  umbrelfi 
handle  and  a  chunk  o'  sponge  cake,  an'  we  can't  even  get  a  nibble.  '- 
Harper's  Bazar. 

With  one  dimpled  hand  on  her  leaf-lard  and  the  other  on  her  bast 
ball  club,  Chicago  draws  herself  up  to  her  full  majestic  height,  and,  i 
the  language  of  a  Cornelia,  proudly  exclaims  :  "  These  are  my  jewels, 
— Chicago  News. 

Miss  Clara  (in  full  evening  dress)—"  I  have  such  a  dreadful  cold  i  j| 
my  head,  Mr.  Featherlv."     Mr.  Fcatherly  (in  some  surprise)  -  "  Ah 
I  should  Ibink  a  cold  would  be  more  likely  to  attack  you  on  the  chest.  I 
— New  York  Sun. 

He—"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  how  difficult  it  must  have 
Solomon  to  propose  to  a  thousand   maidens?"    Sfic — "Yes 
half  so  difficult  as  some  of  the  men   of  the  present  day  find  ii  to  pet 
pose  to  one." — Harper's  Bazar. 

Queen  Victoria  keeps  in  her  palaces  the  standing  order:   "  I'osilivel 
no  smoking  here."      Probably  ere   long  she  will   add:    "Gentleroei 
will  use    the  spittoons,"    and   Americans  will   hurry    through    L 
without  making  her  a  call. — Puck. 

"Whal  is  usually  the  nationality  of  a  bootblack,  my  dear?"  askei 
Mrs.  Caution  while  her  husband  was  studying  the  score  of  an  Allegan 
game.  "  Oh,  it  varies,"  replied  Caution;  "sorm-times  they  are  Polisi 
and  sometimes  Shinese." — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

"  How, "  inquires  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  "are  we  Missourians  lc 
rid  ourselves  of  those  features  to  which  the  rest  of  the  country  seem  ti 
object?"  Well,  since  you  are  in  the  mood  for  taking  advice,  permit  u 
to  suggest  a  Turkish  bath. — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph, 

Right  in  the  midst  of  a  political  campaign  intellectual  Boston  is  tryinj 
to  find  out  whether  an  air-tight  box,  filled  with  air  and  containing ;  I 
goose,  will  weigh  as  much  when  the  goose  is  flying  as  it  will  when  5?< 
goose  stands  on  the  floor  of  the  box. — Hartford  (Conn.  J  Post. 

In  a  police  court  the  other  day,  a  judge  asked :  "  Prisoner  at  the  bar 
is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  before  sentence  is  passed  upon  you?' 
The  prisoner  looked  wistfully  toward  the  door  and  rcmarkud  that  ht 
would  like  to  say  "Good  evening."  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  com 
pany. — Ex. 

Miss  Birdie — "  Did  you  meet  young  Mr.  Du  Bois  at  the  picnic,  Gus- 
sie?"    Miss  Gussie — "  Oh,  yes.     He  wore  my  hat  with  the  ribbonstiedj 
under  his  chin,  and  fanned  himself  in  such   a  preposterous  way.     He 
was  too  comical  for  anything.     He's  delightful  comp'ny. "    Miss  Birdum 
— "  Lovely." — Ex. 

Mamie — "  How  can  Lucille  marry  that  old  fossil,  Closefist?  What  il 
he  is  so  rich?"  Sadie— "  Did  you  know  that  he  has  heart-disease  so 
badly  that  the  slightest  shock  is  liable  to  prove  fatal?  "  Mamie—"  Ah, 
that's  it."  Sadie — "  Yes  ;  and  Lucille  thinks  she  will  be  able  lo  shock 
him." — Tlie  Rambler. 

Levi  Mosenthal — "  I  dell  you,  young  veller,  dot  ofercoat  vits  you  Hke 
der  baint  on  der  ceiling.  Customer  {feeling  in  his  pocket) — "  But,  great 
mackerel!  what  this?  What's  this  cockroach  doing  in  the  pocket 
here?"  Levi — "  Dond  you  say  a  vord,  my  vriend.  Ve  give  dem  avajr 
mit  efery  twenty  tollars'  vort  of  goods." — Chicago  Republican. 

Shadrach  Nugent,  colored,  of  Maryland,  claims  to  have  been  bom  in 
1760,  and  says  he  remembers  Braddock's  war  with  the  Indians.  As 
Braddock  was  killed  in  1755,  five  years  before  Shadrach  alleges  he  was 
born,  there  is  a  suspicion  that  his  front  name  should  have  been  An 
Shadrach  doesn't  fit  him  like  a  cuticle  on  a  bologna-sausage. — Norm- 
town  Herald. 

Wife — "  This  letter  from  mother  is  dated  three  days  ago.     If  I 
the  best  the  new  immediate-delivery  system  can  do  they  had  heller  re. 
turn  to  the  old  system."    Husband  (who   has   carried   the  letter  in  his 
pocket  two  days) — "  Don't  be  unjust,  my  dear;  the  system  is  new  yet, 
and  probably  not  in  perfect  working  order.     Give  'em  time,  my 
give 'em  time. " — New  York  Sun. 

Fcatherly  {who  has  invited  a  friend  to  luncheon) — "Now,  pilch  in, 
old  boy,  and  order  what  you  like.  I'm  not  hungry  myself,  and  1  guess 
I'll  only  have  a  piece  of  pie  and  a  glass  of  milk.  Orderal«'> 
wine.  I  don't  care  for  any  wine  myself,  but  you  order  a  bottle.  Pitch 
right  in  and  order  what  you  like."  Friend  (gloomily  pitching  in)—"  1 
think  I'll  have  a  piece  of  pie  and  a  glass  of  milk." — New  York  Sun. 

Tramp  (to  Brown  and  Smith! — ' '  Genls,  will  you  help  a  poor,  hungry 
cripple?  '  Brmvn  (impatiently) — "  Naw.  Gel  out."  Smith — "Dont 
be  hard  on  the  fellow.  Brown.  Have  you  got  a  quarter  in  your  pocket?" 
Broicn — "Yes."  Smith—"  Let  me  have  it"— giving  the  money  lo  the 
tramp — "  I  may  be  soft-hearted,  but  I  can't  help  it.  It's  my  nature,  I 
suppose.  I  hate  to  see  a  man  go  hungry  just  for  want  of  a  quarter."— 
New   York  Sun. 

Several  years  ago  there  lived  in  Little  Rock  a  bright  young  man,  but 
who,  like  many  bright  young  men  of  his  day,  was  sadly  addicted  to  the 
excessive  use  of  whisky.  One  day  4»is  brother  went  to  him  and  said : 
"  Brother  John,  I  see  thai  you  are  determined  to  kill  yourself  drinking, 
so  I  propose  to  rent  a  room,  put  a  barrel  of  whisky  and  a  barrel  of  wa- 
ter into  it,  and  shut  you  up  in  it  until  you  kill  yourself"  "Brother 
William,"  the  young  man  replied,  "  never  mind  the  water;  put  in  two 
barrels  of  whisky." — Arkansas  Traveler. 

"John,"  said  one  member  of  the  Chubby  Fishing  Club  to  another, 
"  I  noticed  an  item  that  a  Sullivan  County  man  caught  a  three-pound 
trout,  and  while  in  mid-air  the  fish  was  seized  by  a  hawk,  who  carried  it 
off  with  the  fly  and  fifty  feet  of  line."  "Well,  what  of  that?"  "Why, 
what  bothers  me  is  how  did  the  man  know  the  fish  weighed  three 
pounds?"  "Oh.  that's  easy;  the  hawk  weighed  il  and  dropped  a  mem- 
orandum down  for  the  man's  information.  Al!  the  Sullivan  County 
hawks  carry  scales  when  they  go  fishing."— Pittsburg  Ch  ran  tele-  Tele- 
graph. 
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The  Coon-Adams  "Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Coon,  son  of  the  late  ex- 
Mayor  H.  P.  Coon,  and  MissCassie  H.  Adams,  daughter 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  Adams,  took  place  last  Tuesday  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  parents,  at  Fair  Oaks.  It  was  a  quiet 
affair,  only  the  relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends  being 
invited,  who  left  this  city  on  the  morning  train,  and,  upon 
their  arrival  at  Menlo  Park,  took  carriages  for  Fair  Oaks. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  billiard-room,  which,  with 
the  other  apartments,  was  handsomely  decorated  with 
(lowers.  At  half-past  twelve  o'clock  the  nuptial  party  en- 
tered the  room  and  took  positions  beneath  a  bower  of  ever- 
greens near  the  traditional  marriage-bell.  At  the  first  strains 
of  the  wedding  march  the  groom  with  his  best  man,  Mr.  R. 
S.  Moore,  took  their  positions  and  were  soon  followed  by 
the  two  prettily  attired  children  of  Dr.  McNutt,  who  pre- 
ceded the  bride  and  her  father.  After  them  came  the 
bridesmaids,  Miss  Lou  Adams,  Miss  Kate  Felton,  Miss 
Kate  Shepherd,  and  Miss  Fanny  Hunt,  who  were  followed 
by  the  bride's  mother  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Adams. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Stow,  of  Menlo  Park,  performed  the  Episco- 
pal service  that  united  the  happy  pair,  and  when  the  con- 
gratulations were  over,  the  guests  repaired  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  an  elaborate  dejeuner  was  served.  It  was  in- 
terspersed with  songs  by  members  of  the  class  of  'Si  of  the 
University  of  California,  of  which  the  groom  and  the  bride's 
brother,  Mr.  W.  L.  Adams,  were  members.  After  the  re- 
past the  young  couple  departed  amid  a  shower  of  rice  and 
old  shoes,  and  were  driven  to  the  groom's  home  at  Menlo 
Park,  where  they  will  pass  the  honeymoon.  In  a  few  weeks 
they  will  come  to  this  city  to  reside  permanently.  The 
guests  returned  home  on  the  afternoon  train.  Numerous 
elegant  and  costly  present  were  sent.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coon 
are  well  known  in  society  circles  here,  and  start  in  life  under 
the  most  auspicious  circumstances. 


The  Stow  Reception. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   W.  W.  Stow  gave  a  reception  Thursday 
evening  at  their  residence,  1013  Pine  Street,  in  honor  of  Mr. 

•  and  Mrs.  Vanderlyn  Stow,  who  were  recently  married- 
Thcir  spacious  residence  was  tilled  with  the  many  friends 
whom  they  had  invited.  Social  converse,  interspersed  with 
music  and  dancing,  helped  to  pass  the  hours  away  pleas- 
antly until  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  a  sumptuous  supper 
was   served-      The   festivities  were   continued  until  a  late 

,  hour,  and  ended,  as  they  commenced,  in  a  most  pleasant 

,  manner. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Mr.  Robert  Morrow  and  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  anticipate 
an  Eastern  trip  in  the  near  future. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Wallace  Is  in  Washington,  D.  C.  where 
she  will  remain  several  weeks  with  Judge  Wallace,  who  pre- 
..e'ied  her  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Woodworlh  (ne'e  Miss  Emily  Hoch- 
korter)  have  been  passing  a  few  days  in  this  city,  but  will 
return  soon  to  their  home  in  Tulare  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  have  gone  East,  to  make 
an  extended  trip. 

Fudge  Richard  Rising  and  the  Misses  Edith  and  Susie 
Rising,  of  Virginia  City,  expect  to  pass  the  winter  season 
in  this  city. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  M.  Toland  has  leased  the  Atherton  residence, 
2129  California  Street,  for  one  year.  Mrs.  Alher:on  and 
Miss  Florence  Atherton  will  reside  with  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
Selby,  at  her  residence  on  California  Street. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  and  Miss  M.  B.  West  have  been  sojourn- 
in-  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Spcnce,  of  Los  Angeles,  have  been 
ipjgriqg  several  days  at  the  Baldwin  Hotel. 

The  Misses  Florence  and  Mary  Pope  will  return  soon 
from  their  summer  sojourn  at  St.  Helena,  and  intend  to 
make  an  Eastern  trip  with  the  probability  of  remaining  away- 
all  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln  have  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  D.  Rideout,  of  Sacramento,  have  re- 
:umed  from  their  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O-  W.  Childs  and  daughter,  of  Los  Ange- 
les, have  been  passing  the  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Baroness  von  Schroeder  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  I.  Mervyn 
Donahue,  at  San  Rafael. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre  returned  from  their  Eastern 
trip  last  Saturday. 

Miss  Lizzie  Dillman,  of  Sacramento  was  thrown  from  a 
buggy  at  the  Agricultural  Park  in  that  city  last  Sunday 
■norning,  and  sustained  a  severe  fracture  of  the  leg. 

Hon.  Newton  Booth  came  down  from  Sacramento  on 
Monday,  and  passed  several  days  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Major  B.  C.  Truman  returned  to  the  city  on  Saturday, 
ifter  a  short  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Miller  and  Miss  Dora  Miller 
have  been  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  since  Wednesday,  hav- 
ing returned  from  Napa. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A-  Younger  are  enjoying  the  beau- 
ties of  I^ake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Crocker,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  friends  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Miss  Lizzie  Crocker   has   been   entertaining  Miss    Ethel 
Sperry,  of  Stockton. 
Miss  Maud  Estee  has  been  visiting  friends  in  Oakland. 
Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick  has  returned   from   a  visit  to    the 
Misses  Pope,  at  St.  Helena, 

Bishop  William  Ingraham  Kip  is  visiting  in  Monterey 
and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Lent  and  Miss  Fannie  Lent 
are  in  New  \  ork  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  LawTe nee  Poole  have  left  the  Occidental 
Hotel,  and  are  now  keeping  house. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn  has  returned  from  her  sojou"!  at  Crag- 
thom,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  and  is  again  at  the 
Grand  Hotel. 

Miss  Catharine  Stoneman  has  returned  to  Sacramento, 
after  a  very  pleasant  visit  to  friends  here. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Collier,  of  the  Bella  Vista,  is  entertain- 
ing her  sister,  Miss  Sophie  McPherson,  who  recently  ar- 
rived here  from  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Mills,  Miss  Addie  Mills,  and  Miss 
Eva  Carolan  went  to  New  York  last  Saturday,  and  will  pass 
several  weeks  in  the  Eastern  States. 
-Mr.  A.  Matpas,  of  Saratoga,  was  in  the  city  on  Tuesday. 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Sperry,  of  Stockton,  was   in  the  city  during 
:he  first  of  the  week. 
Mr.  George  Hearst  is  stopping  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 
Hon.  and    Mrs.    Robert   F.  Morrison  returned   from  Los 
Angeles  on  Tuesday,  and  are  now  at  the  Occidental    Hotel. 
-Mr.  A.  B.  Butler,  of  Fresno,  came  to  the  city  on  Tues- 
day, for  a  brief  visit- 
Mr.  J.  P.  Hale  returned  from  the  Napa  Soda  Springs  on 
Tuesday. 

Baron  J.  H.  von  Schroeder  is  visiting  his  ranch  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  County. 
Mr.  E.  w.  Hopkins  is  in  New  York  city. 
Mr.  John  Parrott  Jr.   returned  from   Butte  County   on 
Monday. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker  has  been  in  the  city  since  Tuesday, 
laving  tom  himself  away  from  the  fragrant  orange  groves  of 
-os  Angeles  and  will  remain  here  during  the  winter. 

The  Misses  Jennie  and  Edith  Whimer  left  the  city  for  a 
European  trip  last  week,  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Fair  has  taken  rooms  at  the  Bella  Vista 
or  the  winter. 

Hon.  arid  Mrs.  M.  H.  Myrick  returned  from  a  visit  to 
MHithem  California  on  Tuesday. 

Miss  Jeannette  Hamilton,  of  Sacramento,  is  passing  a 
nonth  in  this  city. 

IDr.  Alexander  Younger  sailed  for  China  last  Saturday. 
Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Nougues  has  relumed  from  her  summer 
1  ojourn. 

Mr.  Harry  Babcock  went  East  last  week  on  a  visit  to 
elatives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McLane,  of  Calistoga,  have  been 
■assing  a  few  days  this  week  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

-Mrs.  Thomas  Findlcy  and  the  Misses  Mamie  and  Edith 
'"indley  have  returned  from  Georgetown,  and  are  at  their 
esidence  on  Pine  Street. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Hager  is  expected  back  from  the  East  in 
bout  four  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mr;  Lloyd  Tevis  returned  home  on  Wednesday 
rom  a"  visit  tc  relatives  in  Kentucky  and  a  trip  to  the  prin- 
ipal  Eastern  cities. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Guy  Phelps  is  at  Pacific  Grove,  Monterey. 


Senator  and  Mrs.  Don  Cameron,  who  have  been  rusti- 
cating at  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa  for  several  weeks  past,  came 
to  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Wednesday,  and  will  remain  here  a 
few  days.  Although  the  Senator  is  not  enjoying  the  best  of 
health,  he  will  proceed  soon  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  be 
present  during  the  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Thomas,  the  Misses  Louise,  Lillie, 
and  Camelia  Thomas,  and  Master  Hiram  Thomas,  of  Fruit 
Vale,  returned  from  an  extended  European  and  Eastern  trip 
last  Wednesday. 

Colonel  E.  A.  Belcher  has  secured  apartments  at  the  Bald- 
win Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Miss  Augustine  Haraszthy  is  visiting  Miss  Catherine 
Stoneman,  in  Sacramento. 

Senator  Leland  Stanford  went  to  Delta  last  Saturday  in  a 
special  car,  accompanied  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Morrow.  Hon.  C. 
N.  Felton,  Mr.  J.  B.  Stetson,  Hon.  Joseph  McKenna,  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mr.  David  McClure,  Mr.  A.  P.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  C.  L.  Taylor.  After  a  tour  of  inspection  and  a  visit 
to  Sacramento  the  party  returned  to  the  city  on  Monday. 

General  J.  F.  Houghton  returned  to  the  city  on  Wednes- 
day, after  an  extended  Eastern  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  May,  well  known  in  Washington  so- 
ciety, are  passing  a  few  weeks  in  this  city,  and  may  decide 
to  reside  here  permanently. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Stewart  has  decided  to  remain  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  all  winter.  Her  youngest  daughter  has  re- 
sumed her  studies  in  Canada.  Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Fox, 
and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Wood,  will  pass  the  winter  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Dr.  John  F.  Foulkes  returned  from  the  East  last  Wednes- 
day, in  company  with  the  Hon.  Henry  Vrooman,  whose 
health  is  much  improved. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Keyes  came  to  the  city  on  Thursday,  and  is 
stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Powers,  of  San  Rafael,  were  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Macfarlane  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Macfarlane  arrived 
from  Honolulu  on  Thursday,  and  arc  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  D.  Rideout  came  down  from  Sacramento 
on  Thursday  to  visit  friends  here. 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Painter  intends  reluming  to  Lake  County 
next  week,  to  remain  during  the  winter. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Allan  C.  Reed  and  Mrs.  Harold  MacDonald  gave  a 
pleasant  reception  in  their  apartments  at  the  Bella  Vista 
last  Friday  evening.  Dancing,  music,  and  card-playing 
were  the  amusements  until  midnight,  when  a  dainty  supper 
was  served.  Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adam  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Mayer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  B.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Volney  Spalding,  Mrs.  C- 
W.  Jungen,  Miss  Jeanneite  Reynolds,  Miss  Lizzie  Sinton, 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Robert  Morrow,  Mr.  James  Bur- 
ling, Mr.  John  Maynard,  and  Dr.  Posey. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Bruner  will  give  a  musicale,  at  the  Florence 
House,  next  Monday  evening,  in  honor  of  her  daughter, 
Miss  May  Bruner,  who  graduated  from  the  Van  Ness  Sem- 
inary on  the  Sth  instant. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones  will  give  a  dinner  party  this  evening  to 
a  number  of  friends,  at  her  residence,  on  Pine  Street. 

Mr.  Harry  Tevis  entertained  a  dozen  friends  at  dinner 
last  Saturday  evening. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Tobin  gave  a  pleasant  dinner  party  last  Wed- 
nesday evening  to  a  few  friends,  at  his  residence  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Lieutenant  R.  F.  Ames,  U.S.  A.,  was  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel  on  Tuesday. 

Lieutenant  Webster,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Ensign  J.  L.  Puree!!, 
U.  S.  N.,  were  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Monday. 

By  the  retirement  of  Captain  Andrew  Nave,  Seventh 
Cavalry,  U-  S.  A.,  First-Lieutenant  George  D.  Wallace  is 
promoted  to  Captain,  and  Second- Lieutenant  E.  P.  Brewer 
obtains  a  First- Lieutenancy. 

Surgeon  Dwight  Dickinson,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Naval  Hospital,at  Mare  Island,  and  ordered  tothe 
U.  S.  steamer  Portsmouth,  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

Second- Lieutenant  T.  C.  Prince,  U.  S-  Marine  Corps,  has 
been  detached  from  the  barracks  at  Mare  Island,  Cal. ,  and 
ordered  to  report  East  for  sea  duty. 

Assistant-Surgeon  L.  B.  Baldwin,  U.  S.  N-,  has  been  or- 
dered to  duty  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Mare  Island,  Cal. 

Assistant-Surgeon  J.  H.  H.  Hall,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Mare  Island  Yard,  and  ordered  to  the  U. 
S.  flag-ship  Hartford,  at  Panama. 

First-Lieutenant  L.  C-  Webster,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  has 
arrived  from  the  East,  and  reported  for  dutyr  at  the  Marine 
Barracks,  Mare  Island. 

Ensign  Walter  McLean,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Coast  Survey  steamer  Patterson,  and  placed  on 
waiting  orders. 

The  orders  of  Paymaster  D.  P.  Wight,  U.  S.  N.,  to  the 
Adams,  have  been  revoked  on  account  of  sickness. 

Lieutenant  George  F.  Harrison,  the  first  native  of  this 
city  who  graduated  at  West  Point,  is  here  on  a  visit  to  his 
family,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years.  He  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  until  recently,  and 
will  soon  take  station  in  Alabama. 

Colonel  J.  C-  Kelton,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  appointment,  commission,  and  personal 
branch  of  the  Adjutant-General's  office  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment last  Monday. 

General  Chauncey  McKeever,  who  was  relieved  by 
Colonel  Kelton,  will  arrive  here  soon  from  Washington, 
with  his  wife  and  daughters.  They  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  their  Eastern  friends,  but  will  prove  to  be  agreeable  ad- 
ditions to  society  here- 

Dr.  Martin,  U-  S.  A.,  was  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  this 
week. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Basil  Norris,  XJ.  S.  A.,  returned  to 
the  city  on  Thursday,  and  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Major  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Worth  and  Miss  Minnie  Mans- 
field came  over  from  Angel  Island  on  Thursday,  on  a  short 
visit  to  friends. 

Captain  W.  McK.  Dunn  Jr.,  Second  Artillery!  Aide-de- 
Camp,  has  returned  from  a  leave  of  absence,  and  will  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  join  his  battery,  at  Little  Rock  Barracks,  Ar- 
kansas. 

Lieutenant  H.  T.  Allen,  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  hav- 
ing returned  from  explorations  in  Alaska,  will  proceed  at 
once  to  Vancouver  Barracks. 


CCCLXXV.-Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

October  25,  1885. 

Clam  Chowder. 

Canteloupe. 

Broiled  Quail  on  Toast.     Lyonnaise  Potatoes. 

Cauliflower,  Bechamel  Sauce. 

String  Beans. 

Roast  Pork,    Apple  Sauce. 

Lettuce,    French  Dressing. 

Strawberries.      Cream  Cake. 

Apples,  Pomegranates,  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Grapes. 

Cauliflower,  Bechamel  Salxe. — Boil  the  cauliflowers 

till  done  to  your  taste;    drain  immediately,  and  place  them 

on  a  dish,  the  top  upward.     While  boiling  make  a  Bechamel 

sauce,  and  turn  it  over  the  cauliflowers  as  soon  as  dished, 

and  serve  as  warm  as  possible.     Cauliflowers,  like  asparagus, 

have  a  better  taste  when  underdone. 

Sauce. — Mix  cold  and  well  together,  in  a  tin  saucepan, 
two  ounces  of  butter  and  a  tablespoonful  of  flour;  then  add 
a  pint  of  milk  and  set  on  the  fire.  Stir  continually,  and 
when  rather  thick  take  off.  Beat  a  yolk  of  an  egg  in  a  cup 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  water;  turn  it  into  the  sauce,  and 
mix  well  again.  Salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

Obscure  Intimations. 

"CEnone."— 1.  The  money  was  not  sent.  The 
Business  Office  refuses  to  forward  it  to  you  except  in 
registered  letter,  in  a  check  payable  to  your  order,  or 
in  an  international  money-order.  To  all  of  these, 
apparently,  you  object.  The  amount,  therefore,  still 
stands  to  your  credit  on  the  books.  2.  The  poem 
has  been  twice  published  by  us. 

"Mrs.  C.  C."-Wc  will  not  insert  your  "request 
for  correspondents,"  either  as  an  advertisement  or 
otherwise,  and  we  strongly  advise  you  to  insert  it  no- 
where else.  "Mutual  improvement'"  rarely  results 
from  such  business. 


INTAGLIOS. 

Tired. 
I  am  tired.     Heart  and  feet 
Turn  from  busy  mart  and  street : 
I  am  tired — rest  is  sweet. 
I  am  tired.     I  have  played 
In  the  sun  and  in  the  shade, 
1  have  seen  the  flowers  fade. 
I  am  tired.     1  have  had 
What  has  made  my  spirit  glad. 
What  has  made  my  spirit  sad. 
I  am  tired.     Loss  and  gain  ! 
Golden  sheaves  and  scattered  grain ! 
Day  has  not  been  spent  in  vain. 
I  am  tired.     Eventide 
Bids  me  lay  my  cares  aside, 
Bids  me  in  my  hopes  abide. 
I  am  tired.     God  is  near, 
Let  me  sleep  without  a  fear, 
Let  me  die  without  a  tear. 
I  am  tired.     I  would  rest 
As  the  bird  within  its  nest; 
I  am  tired.     Home  is  best.  — Peter  Burn. 


"Her  Face  is  Like  the  Sunrise." 
Her  face  is  like  the  sunrise, 

Her  eyes  are  like  the  sea. 
And  morning  comes  into  my  heart 

If  she  but  look  on  me. 

Her  lips  are  like  wild  roses; 

And  when  she  uttereth 
Her  tender  words  of  love,  they  bring 

To  me  the  wild  flower's  breath. 

And  so  a  holy  daybreak 

Is  mine  with  every  hour; 
Each  moment  feels  the  blue  sea's  might, 

The  rose's  magic  power- 

— George  Parsons  Lathrop. 

Tea-cup  Time. 
At  tea-cup  time,  when  day  is  done. 
And  mellow  light  of  setting  sun 

Shines  through  the  room  with  fitful  gleam, 

Lighting  fair  faces  with  its  beam 
A  little  while,  and  then  is  gone. 

When  shadows  deepen,  and  the  dun 
Chill  mirk  of  night  creeps  slowly  on, 
There  comes  to  man  a  joy  supreme, 
At  tea-cup  time. 

Forgotten  are  his  dog  and  gun, 
Each  game  of  tennis  he  has  won ; 

He  muses  o'er  the  fragrant  steam, 

Pours  tenderly  the  yellow  cream, 
And  deems  his  pleasure  just  begun 

At  tea-cup  time.      — Abbie  F.  Jtidd. 


She  Kissed  Me. 
She  kissed  me,  my  beautiful  darling, 

I  drank  the  delight  of  her  lips  ; 
The  universe  melted  together, 

Mortality  stood  in  eclipse. 
A  spirit  of  light  stood  before  me, 

I  heard  a  far  rustle  of  wings  ; 
The  kings  of  the  earth  were  as  beggars, 
And  the  beggars  of  earth  were  as  kings. 

—Richard  Real/'. 
♦ 

Si  Tu  Savais. 
Si  tu  savais  eomnieje  t'aime  !    My  own, 

I  sang  this  song  to  you  but  yesterday ; 
And  then  I  deemed  you  surely  must  have  known 
My  love,  my  life,  before  your  feet  were  thrown  ; 

Yestreen  I  thought  it  wasted  breath  to  say, 
Si  tu  savais. 
Si  tit  savais.'     Could  love  like  mine  lie  hid, 

Nor  aught  the  secret  of  my  soul  betray? 
No  sudden  glance  beneath  a  quivering  lid, 
Nor  broken  speech  when  hated  prudence  chid 

Words  from  my  lips  that  still  would  thither  stray, 
Si  tu  savais  ? 
Si  tu  savais.'    You  did  not  know,  my  dear. 

You  deemed  my  love  the  fancy  of  a  day, 
A  merry  toy  the  empty  hours  to  cheer ; 
So,  when  the  time  for  parting  came  anear, 

You  thought  I  too  was  weary  of  the  play. 
Si  tit  savais! 
Si  tit  savais.'    E'en  now,  at  this  the  last, 

Could  aught  the  knowledge  to  your  soul  convey, 
Would  you  not  come  forgetting  all  the  past, 
Around  my  neck  repentant  arms  to  cast? 

Would  you,  sweetheart,  still  choose  afar  to  stay, 
Si  tu  savais  ? 
Si  tu  savais!    Within  the  after  years, 

When  life  is  drear,  and  youth  has  passed  away, 
And  death  draws  nigh  to  end  both  hopes  and  fears, 
A  glimpse  may  reach  you  through  regretful  tears 

Of  all  the  love  that  might  be  yours  to-day, 

Si  tu  savais!  — Bclgravia, 


Translations  from  Victor  Hugo. 
Soyons  comme  l'oiseau  pose  pour  un  instant 

Sur  des  rameaux  trop  freles; 
Qui  sent  trembler  la  branche,  mais  qui  chante  pourtant, 

Sachant  qu'il  a  des  ailes.  — Victor  Hugo. 

Like  a  song-bird  be  thou  on  life's  frail  bough, 

Lifting  thy  lay  of  love ; 
So  sing  to  its  shaking,  so  spring,  at  its  breaking, 

Into  the  heaven  above.  — A.  P.  G. 

Be  like  the  bird,  which,  on  frail  branches  balanced, 

A  moment  sits  and  sings; 
He  feels  them  tremble,  but  he  sings  unshaken, 

Knowing  that  he  has  wings.  — A.  M. 

Let  us  be  like  the  bird,  one  instant  lighted 

Upon  a  twig  that  swings ; 
He  feels  it  yield,  but  sings  on,  unaffrighted, 
Knowing  he  has  his  wings. 
-Tfu  Spectator.  — Edwin  Arnold. 

The  Torches  of  Nero. 
Her  shimmering  mantle  soft-stoled  night  has  thrown 

O'er  forum,  dome,  and  pillared  portico  ; 

The  muffled  sound  of  Tiber's  troubled  flow 
Seems  like  the  sea's  incessant  monotone. 
Hark  !  from  yon  height  a  bugle  peal  is  blown  ! 

The  palace  porta!  opes,  and  from  the  glow 

Of  myriad  lights  on  marble  white  as  snow 
Stalks  the  fierce  tyrant  down  the  porch  alone. 

'  The  torches,  slaves  !"  in  drunken  rage  he  cries, 
And  lo  !  from  out  the  tropic  garden's  gloom 

Leap  flames  that  soar  and  strive  to  clasp  the  stars ; 
Then  on  the  air  wild  shrieks  of  anguish  rise 
From  frenzied  human  lips,  whose  awful  doom 
Is  living  death  to  satiate  red  Mars. 

— Clinton  Scollard  in  tlu  Home  Journal. 


Abora  No ;    Manana  SI 
["  To-day  no;  to-morrow  yes."] 
He  was  the  bravest  man  of  all  Colombian  chivalry, 
But  still  he  answered,  in  their  languid  speech  : 
"Ahora  no ;  ma  nana  si." 

I  saw  him  when  the  deadly  fight  went  thundering  by  the  sea. 
Ah  '  then  I  knew  the  man,  and  heard  him  cry : 
"Manana  no;  akora  si.'" 

A  man  to  follow  'mid  the  rush  and  roar  of  war  was  he, 
A  man  I  loved  ;  but  we,  alas  !  shall  meet, 

"  Akora  no;  nuutanasi" —     Irving  King. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Mrs.  Norton's  Song  RecitaL 

Occasionally  you  meet  people  who  have  become  very  de- 
spondent over  the  state  of  music  in  San  Francisco.  They 
own  that  there  are  competent  teachers  here,  and  a  multitude 
of  insatiable  students;  that  the  standard  is  high,  and  a 
watchful,  anxious  interest  well-nigh  universal.  But,  they 
say,  we  never  hear  anything  good.  And  if  you  are  so  ill- 
advised,  or  so  unlucky,  as  to  dispute  this  sweeping  declara- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  latest  concerts  have  been  poor, 
halting,  melancholy  failures  in  spile  of  the  creditable  pro- 
grammes which  you  quote,  these  malcontents  arc  justified  in 
turning  upon  one  with  the  too-truthful  retort  that  no  music 
Ls  bad,  but  music  is  worse.  A  soothing  balm,  however,  Is 
now  and  then  administered  to  our  bruised  but  believing  sen- 
sibilities, and  a  beautiful  contradiction  roundly  measured 
out  at  the  same  time  to  these  complainers  and  these  doubt- 
ing ones. 

If  all  such  had  gathered  in  Irving  Hall  last  week,  to  hear 
Mrs.  Norton  sing,  and  Miss  Wei  ton  play,  besides  increasing 
the  audience  they  would  have  been  driven  to  admit  that 
faultlessly  rendered  music  is  sometimes  heard  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Everything  would  have  been  against  an  attempted 
denial  on  their  part.  Mrs.  Norton  was  never  in  truer, 
stronger,  more  sympathetic  voice.  Her  selections  were 
never  more  exquisitely  chosen,  her  interpretations  never 
more  delicately  acute.  Miss  Welton,  too,  played  with  a 
richness  and  maturity  of  feeling  and  a  certainty  of  executive 
power  that  lent  an  unusual  significance  to  the  purely  instru- 
mental numbers,  and  preserved  the  continuity  of  the  pro- 
gramme unbroken. 

Mrs.  Norton's  first  songs  were  "  Dawn  talks  to-day,"  a 
graceful  setting  of  William  Morris's  words  by  M.  Camu- 
chael;  the  interesting  Moszkowski  song,  "When  first  thy 
dear  form  met  my  view";  and  "  Orpheus  with  his  Lute," 
by  Sullivan.  To  these  one  listened  with  that  temperate, 
quiet  happiness  bora  of  such  perfect  sound  and  such  express- 
ive conveyance  of  the  authors'  varying  ideas.  But  as  she 
passed  on  to  the  four  remarkable  extracts  from  the  Norwe- 
gian writings  of  Halfdan  Kjerulf,  attention  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  tranquil,  dispassionate,  complacent  approval.  All 
at  once  you  felt  the  stirring  of  every  pulse,  and  that  wild, 
deep  sense  of  beauty  which  is  as  intense  as  it  is  inexpressible. 
To  those  who  did  not  hear  Mrs.  Norton  sing  that  Kjerulf 
"  Evensong,"  the  most  moderate  recollection,  when  put  into 
words,  must  appear  extravagant  and  fanciful.  Yet  when  it 
is  described  as  showing  forth  through  BjOmson's  strange,  ex- 
alted poem,  and  Kjerulfs  assenting  melody,  the  parable  of 
humanity's  longing  and  divine  discontent,  it  may  not  seem 
incredible  that  the  cry  of  the  king's  daughter:  "And  no- 
where is  peace,"  should  have  touched  the  soul  of  every  lis- 
tener with  delight  which  was  half  an  answering  pain.  The 
climax  of  the  song  is  certainly  of  extraordinary  power,  and 
the  refrain — "  When  the  sun  goes  down  " — is  most  pathetic- 
ally imagined  and  applied.  "  Sing,  Nightingale,  Sing,"  and 
"Afar  in  the  Woods"  bear  the  characteristic  impress  of 
their  author;  but  they  are  songs  of  less  meaning  than  the 
"  Evensong,"  and  neither  of  them  is  in  so  tender  nor  so  art- 
less a  mood  as  the  "Spring  Song."  This,  again,  was  ideally 
sung. 

Of  three  Lassen  songs  very  fervently  taken,  the  second, 
"  Ich  hah  'im  Traum  geweinet,"  was  doubly  realistic 
through  peculiarities  of  the  composition  itself.  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton rarely  interprets  a  song  in  which,  for  the  moment,  she 
does  not  live  and  have  her  being.  But  the  spirit  of  a  song 
is  just  as  seldom  caught  in  its  actual  tor.es — that  is,  in  imi- 
tative sounds.  Lassen,  however,  with  entire  avoidance  of 
any  gross  or  common-place  effect,  employs  here  a  chromatic 
passage  of  singular  aptness.  As  nearly  as  the  actual  notes 
of  the  human  voice  in  weeping  could  be  musically  repro- 
duced, he  has  managed  to  secure  the  effect,  and  the  out- 
burst of  uncontrollable,  bitter  grief  is  startling!)-  lifelike. 
Doubtless  in  rude  or  careless  hands  the  song  might  be  made 
highly  ridiculous,  and  unquestionably  its  difficulties  render 
it  capable  of  being  as  badly  sung  as  anything  that  was  ever 
written.  For  these  reasons  Mrs.  Norton's  treatment  of 
those  trying  intervals  was  only  the  more  admirable,  and  her 
conception  ennobled  every  syllable  of  its  sorrow.  The  other 
numbers  of  this  group  were  "  Du  meiner  Seele  schoenster 
Traum,"  and  "  Fruehlingsgruss."  To  be  placed  beside  the 
Lassen  and  Kjerulf  songs,  is  Liszt's  "  Die  Lorelei."  In  this 
most  important  selection  of  her  programme  the  singer  was 
afforded  greater  scope  for  sustained  dramatic  expression 
than  at  any  other  point,  and  its  artistic  completeness  would 
perhaps  give  it  first  rank.  Yet  when  all  is  well  done,  when 
each  song  has  its  own  individual  charm,  the  matter  of  choice 
is  difficult.  Three  French  songs  by  Godard  excited  a  light, 
amused,  volatile  responsiveness,  and  were  exceedingly 
bright  and  gay.  "  Le  retour  du  printemps"  proved  of  in- 
imitable felicity,  and  nothing  more  deliciously  clever  can  be 
imagined  than  "La  plus  belle"  and  the  audacious  little 
"  Ronde."  Three  ballads  arranged  by  Wekerlin  completed 
the  list.  In  all,  the  matchless  purity  and  smoothness  of 
Mrs.  Norton's  enunciation  alone  counts  as  full  compensa- 
tion for  any  lack  of  musical  merit  in  the  songs  themselves. 
Yet  those  old  melodies  are  very  dear  and  very  familiar,  and 
no  one  can  sing  them  like  Mrs.  Norton. 

Miss  Welton  is  of  necessity  a  thoroughly  satisfying  ac- 
companist. A  pianist  of  her  experience,  of  her  training,  and 
of  her  innate  artistic  sense  cannot  but  respond  to  every 
shade  of  a  singer's  intention.  And  with  intuitions  of  equal 
quickness,  her  solo  performances  become  portrayals  of  their 
author's  purpose.  With  great  character,  accuracy,  color, 
and  originality,  added  to  wide  technical  acquirements,  Miss 
Welton  played  the  Impromptu,  Nocturne,  and  Scherzo 
from  a  Suite  by  F.  Kiel,  op.  2S ;  two  beautifully  poetic  and 
impassioned  extracts  from  the  "Erotikon,"  op.  44,  by  Jen- 
sen, and  an  extremely  difficult  Moszkowski  Valse,  op.  .34. 
Her  free  yet  dignified  playing  of  this  latter  composition 
awakened  much  deserved  enthusiasm.  F.  A. 


The  Oratorio  Society  of  San  Francisco,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald,  will  give  its  initial  performance 
during  the  early  part  of  next  month.  The  work  selected  is 
Haydn's  "  Seasons,"  which  will  be  rendered  by  a  chorus  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  voices  and  an  orchestra  of 
forty-five.  A  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, asking  the  public  for  its  cooperation,  and  the  object 
being  one  to  elevate  the  standard  of  music  will  doubtless 
commend  itself  to,  and  gain  the  support  of,  the  public. 
Among  those  who  have  already  subscribed  their  names  as 
associate  members  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  Mr.  William  Alvord,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Par- 
rott, Mr.  Charles  Kohler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bixler,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Janin,  and  many  other  leading  society  peo- 
ple. 

There  is  a  new  feature  in  the  organization  known  as  "  Our 
Orchestra";  six  young  lady  violinists — Misses  Joran,  Hart, 
Gibson,  Bosqui,  Wright,  and  Mason — have  joined  the  organ- 
ization and  are  rehearsing  for  the  next  concert,  which  takes 
place  in  November. 


A  London  caterer  who  provides  for  the  inner  wants 
of  opera-goers,  has  learned  to  distinguish  nicely  the 
gastronomic  desires  of  the  admirers  of  the  different 
styles  of  modern  music.  "  On  the  nights,"  he  says, 
"  when  they  play  Wagner's  music,  I  sell  five  times  as 
much  lager  beer  as  usual.  On  Mendelssohn  nights 
nobody  wants  any  ham  sandwiches,  and  as  I  get 
eighty-five  per  cent  out  of  them  I  guess  I  don't  think 
much  of  Mr.  Mendelssohn.  Strauss  is  the  composer 
to  make  the  wine  go  off.  A  man  feels  well  off  while 
he  listens  to  a  waltz  of  Strauss's,  and  he  orders  his 
bottle  of  champagne  freely." 

— ♦— 

Charles  Reade  wrote  down  in  his  note-book : 
"  Women  are  petty  sensualists — flowers,  scents,  pict- 
ures, tarts,  ices,  dress — and  prefer  opera  to  play  as 
more  sensuous  and  less  intellectual.  Their  passions 
and  their  affections  are  both  wasted ;  the  former  on 
gowns  and  bonnets,  the  latter  on  men." 


Vital  statistics  lately  published  show  that  in  Ger- 
many the  average  life  of  men  has  increased  during 
the  last  thirty  years  from  41.9  to  43.9,  or  five  per  cent. 
In  women  the  increase  is  given  at  eight  per  cent.,  the 
advance  being  from  41.9  lo  45.2. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

At  the  Harvard  Club  banquet,  in  this  city,  last  week, 
the  following  was  the  bill  of  fare: 

ORDO    CIBORVM. 

Ostreae  Super  Conchas. 

jvs. 

Jusculum  Regium  Excoctum. 


PISCIS. 

Tructae  in  modum  Venetorum. 

Solatia  tuberosa  infuscata. 

"  Bene  erat  non  piscibus  urbe  petitis."— Hor.  Sat.  II.  2. 

GVSTATIONES. 

Aves  cum  boletis  tuberibusque  immixtis. 

Coturnices  in  modum  Gallinarum. 

"Gustatione   mirifica  initiati,  vino  etiam   Falerno  inunda- 

mur." — Petr,  21.  6. 

OLERA. 

Cacabuli  edibiles  Hortensiis  impleti. 
#  ASSVM. 

Lumbi  Bovini.     Gallus  Indicus  oleribus  refertus. 

Perna  fumosa  cum  Acetariis. 

"  Praeter  olus  fumosae  cum  pede  pernae." — Hor.  Sat.  II.  3. 

tNTERJECTVM. 

Crustula  Vino  Hesperio  involute. 

DVLC1ARIA. 

Gelu  Neapolitanum. 

Placentae.      Crust  ula, 

BELLAR1A. 

Edulia  Mellita.     Amygdalae. 

Uvae  Passae.     FrucLus  praedulces. 

Caseus.     Mala. 

Coffa. 

"  Tempus  erat  dapibus  sodales," — Hor.  Od.  I.  37. 

At  the  foot  was  a  note,  slating  that  "Alter  ordo 
ciborum,  quo  commodius  a  pueris  barbaris,  linguae 
Harvardianae  ignoris,  cena  ministretur,  lingua  Gallica 
descriptus  est. "     The  bill  for  the  barbarians  ran  thus  : 

MENU. 

Huilres  en  Coquilles. 

POTAGE. 

Consomme   Royal. 

HORS   D'CEUVKES. 

Salade  de  Crevette.  Olives. 

POISSON. 

Truite  Ve'nitiennc. 

Pommes  de  Terre  Rissole's. 

ENTREES. 

Quenelles  de  Volaille  Financieres. 

Cailles  a  la  Poulette. 

LEGUMES. 

Casserolettes  Jardinieres. 

PUNCH   A   LA   ROMAINE. 

ROTI. 

Filet  de  Bceuf.  Dinde  Farci. 

Jamb  on   et  Salade. 


DESSERT. 

Glace  Napolitaine.  Varie"tc"  de  Gateaux. 

Fruits  Frais  et  Glace's. 

Fromage.  Caf£. 


Doctor  R.  M.  Hodges,  in  his  paper  read  before  the 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  thus  re- 
ferred to  the  much-discussed  question  as  to  whether 
it  is  judicious  to  eat  before  going  to  bed  or  not  :  "  It 
is  a  common  impression  that  to  take  food  immedi- 
ately before  going  to  bed  and  to  sleep  is  unwise. 
Such  a  suggestion  is  answered  by  a  reminder  that  the 
instinct  of  animals  prompts  them  to  sleep  as  soon  as 
they  have  eaten  ;  and  in  summer  an  after-dinner  nap, 
especially  when  that  meal  is  taken  at  mid-day,  is  a 
luxury  indulged  in  by  many.  If  the  ordinary  hour  of 
the  evening  meal  is  six  or  seven  o'clock,  and  of  the 
first  morning  meal  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  an  interval 
of  twelve  hours  or  more  elapses  without  food  ;  and 
for  persons  whose  nutrition  is  at  fault,  this  is  alto- 
gether too  long  a  period  of  fasting.  That  such  an 
interval  without  food  is  permitted  explains  many  a 
restless  night,  and  much  of  the  head  and  back  ache, 
and  the  lanquid,  half-rested  condition  on  rising, 
which  is  accompanied  by  no  appetite  for  breakfast. 
This  meal  itself  often  dissipates  these  sensations.  It 
is,  therefore,  desirable,  if  not  essential,  when  nutri- 
ment is  to  be  crowded,  that  the  last  thing  before  go- 
ing to  bed  should  be  the  taking  of  food.  Sleepless- 
ness is  often  caused  by  starvation,  and  a  tumbler  of 
milk,  if  drfrnk^jn  the,  iraddle..-i»f  the  night,  will  often 
put  people.  tp_sIee/p>iiJje4i'hy^pridtics  would  fail  of  their 
purpose.  viJMfe^beTore  rising  is  equally  important 
and  expedient-  It  supplies  strength  for  bathing  and 
dressing — laborious  and  wearisome  task  for  the  un 
derfed — and  is  a  better  morning  '  pick-me-up '  than 
any  '  tonic' " 


A  friend  of  M.  Chevreul,  who  entered  on  his^ne 
hundredth  year  last  Tuesday  (says  the  St.  Ja?iies  Ga- 
zette of  September  4th),  communicates  to  one  of  the 
French  papers  a  true  and  detailed  account  of  what 
the  old  savant  took  in  the  shape  of  food  that  day; 
and  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  any  physician  would  be 
found  to  recommend  such  a  regimen — which,  it  may 
be  said,  the  eminent  chemist  has  practiced  almost  as 
long  as  he  can  remember — as  conducive  to  longevity. 
His  breakfast,  which  he  took  in  bed  at  seven,  con- 
,         sisted  of  two  eggs,  a  slice  of  "pate  de  volaille,"  and 
V_    a  Pmt  °f  "  ca^  au  kit."     He  rose  at  nine,  and  after 
Tfc._a  fatiguing  day's  work,  came  home  to  dinner.     The 
X^fcmeal  was  composed  of  a  plate  of  tapioca  soup,   a 
N ■"KfcRffn  chop,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  a  morsel  of  cheese, 
*  r\ocKhicee  glasses  of  cold  water.     M.  Chevreul  never 
s$ifiKfc&  wine,..      Sir   Henry  Thompson    lately  recom- 
ritended  farinaceous  food  and  fish  as  the  best  form  of 
diet  tn  old  -age.     The  French  centenarian  evidently 
uses  t%g  fariJtbP Sparingly ;    and  fish,   it  is  worth 
noting,  he-has  never  tasted     He  never  takes  lunch, 
and  cwfifljrs  iihvisdf  strictly  to  the  two  meals  a  day, 
with"a'MBwn(jj&l  ofc'tv/eh/e, hours  between. 

To  acquire  food  of  any  kind  free  or  cheap  is,  with 
most  Frenchmen,  a  singular  passion.  Some  years 
ago  an  American  who  kept  a  bar  in  San  Francisco 
thought  he  would  establish  a  rum-mill  on  American 
principles  in  Paris.  He  did  so  opposite  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Certainly  he  had  no  lack  of  visitors, 
for  he  gave  free  lunch.  Peers  of  France,  knights  of 
the  Legion  d'Honneur,  decorations  of  all  kinds,  field 
marshals,  and  the  like  came  swarming  in,  and  in  all 
the  neighborhood  one  heard,  "Hast  thou  heard? 
One  gives  to  eat  for  nothing,  my  dear — absolutely 
nothing.  It  is  incredible.  You  are  expected  to  buy 
something  to  drink,  but  as  for  that — h'm!"  They 
ate  like  brave  men,  long  and  well,  they  did,  these 
valiant  deputies;  but,  as  for  drink,  they  brought  that 
in  their  pockets  in  little  bottles.  In  about  a  week 
the  American  gave  it  up,  and  closed  his  business  with 
the  sign,  "  Non  plus  de  free  lunch ;  e'est  fini  I  " 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

The  Czar. 

Tremble,  tremble,  little  Czar, 
Don't  you  wonder  how  you  are? 
Wouldn't  be  a  Russian  king, 
No,  sir!  not  for  anything! 

—Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

To  the  New  Star  in  Andrew  Media. 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 
Up  among  the  nebular; 
How  I  wonder  all  the  same, 
Where  you  were  before  you  came? 

You  are  shining,  are  you  not, 
When  the  blazing  sun  is  sot  ? 
Tell  me  truly,  is  it  right, 
To  be  on  the  blaze  all  night? 

I  do  not  know  who  you  are, 
Though  your  face  seems  famil-yar ; 
Nameless  little  globe  of  fire — 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  stire. 

— Brookfy-n  Eagle. 
♦ 

Our  Triumph. 
In  triumph  o'er  the  swelling  seas 
Our  flag  is  kissed  by  every  breeze ; 
The  cup  is  ours  ;  with  joy  we  snatch  it; 
We  did  it  with  our  little  yatchet. 

— Brooklyn  Eagle. 
♦ 

A  Little  Hand. 
I  held  a  slender  hand  last  night, 

A  hand  so  slim  and  small 
That  sorrow  banished  all  delight, 
For  it  appeared  by  far  too  slight, 
And  though  it  was  my  own  by  right, 

I  loved  it  not  at  all. 

And  yet  that  little  hand  so  slight 

Was  not  so  slim  and  small, 
For  sorrow  yielded  to  delight, 
As  I  raked  in  the  shekels  bright, 
N.  B. — A  busted  straight,  played  right, 
Will  sometimes  lead  the  ball. — Puck. 


The  Girl  of  Chicago. 
There  once  was  a  girl  of  Chicago 
Would  off  to  Puree  with  her  Pa  go ; 
She  learnt  there  in  France 
How  the  can-can  to  dance, 
And  she  picked  up  the  latest  chic  argot. 
— New  York  Morning  Journal, 


An  Elegy. 
The  piano  sounds  the  knell  of  parting  day; 

Next  door  the  singing  pupil  shrieks  high  C  ; 
The  cornet  practices  across  the  way, 
And  gives  the  night  to  anguish  and  to  me. 
— Boston  Gazette. 


The  Season. 
Henrietta's  gone  to  Vassar,  gum,  gum,  gum! 
Louise  is  at  the  singing-school,  hum,  hum,  hum  ! 
Tom  is  in  the  melon-patch,  mum,  mum,  mum! 
Bill  is  in  the  bar-room,  rum,  rum,  rum  ! 
Father's  at  the  counting-room,  sum,  sum,  sum! 
Kate  and  Ned  are  all  alone,  yum,  yum,  yum  ! 

— Chicago  Sun. 

-  ♦ " 

The  Bores. 

There's  the  man  who  lets  you  shake  his  limpy  hand- 
He's  a  bore ; 
And  the  man  who  leans  against  you  when  you  stand — 
Get  his  gore. 
There's  the  man  who  has  a  fear 
That  the  world  is,  year  by  year, 
Growing  worse — perhaps  he's  near — 
Bolt  the  door. 

There's  the  fellow  with  conundrums  quite  antique — 

He's  a  bore ; 
And  the  man  who  asks  you  "What?"  whene'er  you 
speak, 

Though  you  roar. 
There's  the  man  who  slaps  your  back 
With  a  button-bursting  whack ; 
If  you  think  he's  on  your  track, 
Bolt  the  door. 

There's  the  punster  with  his  everlasting  pun — 

He's  a  bore ; 
And  the  man  who  makes  alliterative  ' '  fun  " — 
Worse  and  more ! 
There's  the  man  who  tells  the  tale 
That  a  year  ago  was  stale — 
Like  as  not  he's  out  of  jail — 

Bolt  the  door.     — Chicago  News. 


BILL   NYE'S    BUDGET. 

He  Wrestles  with  the  Mazy. 

Very  soon  now  I  shall  be  strong  enough  on  my 
cyclonic  leg  to  resume  my  lessons  in  waltzing.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  I  look  forward  with  great  pleas- 
ure to  that  moment.  Nature  intended  that  I  should 
glide  in  the  mazy.  Tall,  lithe,  bald-headed,  genial, 
limber  in  the  extreme,  suave,  soulful,  frolicsome  at 
times,  yet  dignified  and  reserved  toward  strangers, 
light  on  the  foot — on  my  own  foot,  I  mean — gentle 
as  a  woman  at  times,  yet  irresistible  as  a  tornado 
when  insulted  by  smaller  men,  I  am  peculiarly  fitted  to 
shine  in  society.  Those  who  have  observed  my  pol- 
ished brow  when  under  a  strong  electric  light  say 
they  never  saw  a  man  shine  in  society  as  I  do. 

My  wife  taught  me  how  to  waltz.  She  would 
teach  me  on  Saturdays  and  repair  her  skirts  during 
the  following  week.  I  told  her  once  that  I  thought  I 
was  too  brainy  to  dance.  She  said  she  hadn't  no- 
ticed that,  but  she  thought  I  seemed  to  run  too  much 
to  legs.  My  wife  is  not  timid  about  telling  me  any- 
thing that  she  thinks  will  be  for  my  good.  When  I 
make  a  mistake  she  is  perfectly  frank  with  me,  and 
comes  right  to  me  and  tells  me  about  it  so  that  I 
won't  do  so  again. 

I  had  just  learned  how  to  reel  around  a  ball-room 
to  a  little  waltz  music  when  I  was  blown  across  the 
State  of  Mississippi  in  September  last  by  a  high  wind, 
and  broke  one  of  my  legs  which  I  use  in  waltzing. 
When  this  accident  occurred  I  had  just  got  where  I 
felt  at  liberty  to  choose  a  glorious  being,  with  starry 
eyes,  and  fluffy  hair,  and  magnificently  molded  form, 
to  steer  me  around  the  rink  to  the  dreamy  music  of 
Strauss.  One  young  lady,  with  whom  I  had  waltzed 
a  good  deal,  when  she  heard  that  my  leg  was  broken, 
began  to  attend  every  dancing  party  she  could  hear 
of,  although  she  had  declined  a  great  many  previous 
to  that.  I  asked  her  how  she  could  be  so  giddy  and 
so  gay  while  I  was  suffering.  She  said  she  was  doing 
it  to  drown  her  sorrow,  but  her  little  brother  told  me 
on  the  quiet  that  she  was  dancing  while  I  was  sick 
because  she  felt  perfectly  safe.  A  friend  of  mine  says 
I  have  a  pronounced  and  distinctly  original  manner 
of  waltzing,  and  that  lie  never  saw  anybody,  with  one 
exception,  who  waltzed  as  I  did,  and  that  was  Jumbo. 
He  claimed  that  either  one  of  us  would  be  a  good 
dancer  if  he  could  have  the  whole  ring  to  himself. 
He  said  that  he  would  like  to  see  Jumbo  and  me 
waltz  together  if  he  were  not  afraid  that  I  would  step 
on  Jumbo  and  hurt  him.  You  can  see  what  a  feeling 
of  jealous  hatred  it  arouses  in  some  small  minds  when 
a  man  gets  so  that  he  can  mingle  in  good  society  and 
enjoy  himself. 

I  could  waltz  more  easily  if  the  rules  did  not  require 
such  a  constant  change  of  position.  I  am  sedentary 
in  my  nature,  slow  to  move  about,  so  that  it  takes  a 
lady  of  great  strength  of  purpose  to  pull  me  around 
on  time. — Boston  Globe. 


Yankee  schoolma'ams  are  very  popular  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  and  a  number  who  have  gone  there 
to  teach,  with  salaries  ranging  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  dollars  per  month,  have  become  the  wives  of 
prominent  Argentines.  A  story  is  told  of  one  Yankee 
girl  who  had  a  row  a  short  time  ago  with  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  who  tried  to  interfere  with  the  management 
of  her  school  on  the  ground  that  she  was  trying  to 
proselyte  the  children  to  Protestantism.  She  gave  the 
nuncio  to  understand  that  she  was  running  that  school, 
and  when  he  appealed  to  the  Government  she  de- 
fended her  case  so  well  that  the  President  of  the  re- 
public gave  him  his  walking-ticket  and  advised  him 
to  go  back  to  Rome.  The  Archbishop  interfered, 
and  he,  too,  had  to  go.  Since  then  the  Pope  has  had 
no  representative  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  but  the 
Yankee  schoolma'am  still  sticks,  and  runs  her  school 
according  to  her  own  notion  of  what  is  right. 


Two  Georgia  girls  recently  decided  that  matters 
were  getting  altogether  too  dull,  and  they  would  try 
and  wake  things  up  and  have  some  fun.  They 
dressed  up  in  men's  apparel,  walked  over  to  some  of 
their  neighbors'  domiciles,  passed  off  for  tramps, 
frightened  some  women  and  children  almost  out  of 
their  wits,  and  would  have  made  a  thorough  canvass 
of  the  town  but  for  a  little  mouse,  which  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  and  caused  them  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  weaker  sex,  abruptly  terminating  the 
carnival. 


Pope  Leo  XIII.  has  an  annual  income  of  one  mill- 
ion eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  it  is  said  that 
his  expenses  for  for  food  are  but  fifty  cents  per  day. 


Invalids  are  now  fed  on  baked  milk.  The  milk  is 
put  in  a  glass  jar,  covered  with  paper  on  top,  and 
baked  ten  hours  in  the  oven. 


LEBENB  AUNTS 

WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

GROCERY  ESTABLISHMENTS 

215  AND  SIT  SUTTER  STREET, 
AND  CORNER  OF  POLK  AND   CALIFORNIA  STREETS. 


THE  FRESHEST  GOODS,  THE  CHOICEST  QUALITY,  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES. 

DELICACIES,        XiTTXTTICXES, 

-TCTXCTES    -A-Bfl"J3    LIQUORS. 


Just  received,  Westphalia  Hams,  fine  Boudoir  Candles  of  all  colors, 

and  a  large  and  very  fine  assortment  of  Fancy  Baskets. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue.    Telephone  2001. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

RALSTON  BOUSE. 

English,  French,  and  German.  Boarding  and  Day  School 
fur  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  Children.  i222PineSt 
For  further  particulars,  apply  10  MRS.  E.  N.WOODS  or 
MRS.  S.  B.  GAMBLE. 


THE    HOME    SCHOOL 

FOR  YOI  \<;  LADIES, 

1825  Telegraph  Avenue,   Oakland,  California.     For  circu 
lars,  acdress  MISS  L.  TRACY,  Principal. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 
Send  for  Circular. 

Commercial  Education,  Penmanship,  Telegraphy,  Short- 
hand Type-writing,  and  the  Modern  Languages  are  now 
included  in  our  Business  Course— all  for  $75  for  a  six- 
months'  term.     Send  for  circular. 


STOCKMEN, 

Wishing  to  invest  Capital  in  a  thoroughbred  Slock* 
Urce«iiilg  Ritncll,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  take 
an  interest  in  one  of  the  best  grassed  and  watered  ranges  in 
the  West,  covering  an  area  of  18,000  acres.  U.  S.  CON- 
FIRMED GRANT.     Particulars  of 

.1.  i    r.REE.v 

Room  5  and  (>,  Xo.   .'-.'I  Montgomery  SI. 


GO  TQ 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 


Cheapest — Simp 


Best. 


It  does  better  work  and  in  greater  variety  than  any  uthet 
Type-Writer.  Equally  adapted  to  business  and  familv 
use.  Has  taken  medals  over  all  competitors.  Six  ci>iiie> 
ai  once  if  desired.  Weighs  seven  pounds.  Interchange- 
able type.     Price  only  $40.     Call  on  or  address 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  llall  Type-Writer, 

123  California  Street,  S.  F. 


1 


:  sthe •.'■best  anjd  cheapest 
flflJURflL  APERIENT! 


" -J  anil 'Gentle' 


NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL 
For  Sale  l>y  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  16  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 

Fine  TAILORING 


J.  S.  HAND  has  just  returned  from  New  York,  where 
he  lias  made  arrangements  to  be  supplied  with  all  the  lates 
NOVELTIES  in  Woolens,  direct  from  the  MANUFACf 
URERS.  These  goods  will  be  made  up  30  per  cent,  la 
than  the  same  quality  of  goods  were  ever  made  in  this  city 

jt2T  Call  and  see  my  goods  and  prices. 


J.  S.  HAND, 

314  KEARNY  STREET,  EAST  SIOB. 

Four  doors  from  the  Chronicle  office. 


ROOFS 


for  itoonxc:  kep.iiks 

Send  an  early  ordei  to 
n.  <*.  FISKF,  un-  Pioneer 

Roofer,    S27  Market  St.,  S.  B 


JOHN    GASH, 

ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  It  nil  ill  wen. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St.) 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansonic,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia.    Take  elevator 


CHARLES   R.  ALLEN, 

ISO  i;i   1 1  I    STREET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail   Dealer  in   House,  Steam,  Foundry 
and  Ulacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.     Telephone  308. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC  SYSTEM.) 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  nrrli 
sax  m:a\«is<o. 

c  at. 

LEAVE 

(lor) 

From  October  13,  inn.-,. 

ARRIVE 

(from) 

lH.OO   A. 

8.00  A. 

'4.OO    P. 

7.30   A. 

7.3O    A. 
•3.30    P. 

8.00   .\. 

4.UO    P. 
•5.00    P. 

8.00   A. 
•K.OO    A. 

3-3<>  e- 
3-3°  <■• 

IO.OO   A. 

3.00    P. 

3-00    P. 

7.3O   A. 

8.O0   A. 

7.3O    A. 

3.00    P. 

4.OO    P. 
"4.00    f. 

S.OO   A. 

3.00    P. 
S.OO   A. 

•3.y»    P- 

•0.30   A. 

. .  Byron 

.  .Calistogaand  Napa 

16. 10  P. 
"10.10  A. 
6.10  p. 
S.40  p. 
6.40  p. 

*10.40  A. 

5.40  p- 

IO.IO   A. 

•8.40  A. 
6.IO  p. 

'7.10  p. 

IO.4O  A. 
IO.40    A. 

3-40    I'- 
ll. IO   A. 
Il.IO   A. 

5.40    P- 

5.40    P. 

6.40    P. 
Il.IO   A. 
IO.IO    A. 
*6.00   A. 
*3-40    P- 

13-40  r 

9.40    A. 
5.40    P. 

"7.10    P. 

*IO-40   A. 

"7.10  p. 

. .  Delia,  Redding,  and  Portland 

. .  lone,  via  Livennore 

. .  Livennore  and  Pleasanton 

..Milton 

/  El  Paso,  and  East  1^  Emigrant 

\  Ogden  and  Ea^t  J  Express 

. .  Red  Bluff,  via  Marysville 

..Sacramento,  via  Livermore 

"             via  Benicia 

"              via  Benicia 

"             via  Benicia 

(■ 

..Stockton,  via  Livermore..:- 

"         via  Martinez 

A  for  morning.                 p  for  afternoon. 

I  ruin  Sau  Francisco,  dull}'. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12. 00,  12.30,  1. 00, 
1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,8.00,^.00,   IO.OO,   Il.OO,   *I2.00. 

'  To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  -7.00,  *7.3o,  "8.00,  *8-3o, 
"3.30,  *4-oo,  '4.30,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 
To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda) — *q.3oa.  M.,6.30,  J  11.00, 

i  *12.CO   P.  M.  „ 

To  ALAMEDA — *"6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o,  9.00, 
9.30,  10.00,  110.30,  11.00,  Jn, 30, 12.00,  112.30,1.00,  I1.30, 
2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4. co,  4-30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00, 
j,  10,00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  *8-3o,  9.00, 
1  t9-3o,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00, 
4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00, 
11.00,  *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  JS.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00, 10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30,  5.00, 
*5-30i  6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23.  '6.53,  *7.23,  *7.53,  *8.23, 
•8.53,  -0.23,  *io.2i,  %23,  '4.53,  *5-z3,  *s.S3,  *6.23l  '6.53, 
7.25,  9.50. 

From   FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— »5. 15,  *5.45,  J6.45l 

From  EAST  OAKLAND — *5-3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 10.30,  ii. 00, 11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  S.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 
East  Oakland. 

From  ALAMEDA — '5.22,  '5.52,  '6,22,  6.52,  *7-22>  7.52, 

*S.22,  8-52,  9-22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  1 1 1. 22,  II.52,  Jl2,22, 
12.53,  tl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3-22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,  6,52,  7.52,  8.52,    1.52,   10.52. 

From  BERKELEY— '5.15,  '5.45,  '6.15,6.45,  *7.i5,  7-45, 
•8.15,  8.45-  *>15.  9-45,  tio.15,  10.45,  t".i5,  it-45>  12-45, 
'■45,  2.45.  3-45,  4-»5,  4-45,  5-r5.  5-45,  6.15,  6.45,  7-45,  3-45, 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  '7.15,  7.45, 
8.45,  19-15.  9-45,  10.45,  ti2-45,  1-45,  2-45.  3-45,  4-45,  *5-*5. 
5-45,  "6.15,  6.45,  '7.15. 

Creek   Route. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7. 15,  9.15,  11.15,  **S,  3-i5, 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  I2.i5,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


J  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


TIME    SCHEDULE. 


Passenger  trains  leave  and  arrive  Passenger  Depot,  Townsend 
St., between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


t  6.40  A. 
8.30  A. 

IO.4O   A. 

*  3.30    P. 

4-3°   P- 

*  5- '5    f- 
6.30  p. 


8.30   A. 

IO.40    A. 

'   330    P- 

4.30    P. 


IO.4O   A. 

*  3-3"   P- 


Commencing  Oct.  IS,  1885. 


•San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 
Menlo   Park 


9-03  A 
f I0.O2  A 
,    3.36 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
Principal  Way  Stations . . . 


3-36 
6.08   p. 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 
. . .  Salinas,  and  Monterey  . . . 


r3-£$     HolUs.er  and  Tres  Finos |    »;»  £ 


10.40  a.  I Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel I 

3.30  p.  ]  .  .(Camp  Capilola)and  SantaCruz. .  | 


,  .Soledad  and  Way  Stations |      6  .< 


a. — Morning.  p. — Afternoon. 

'  Sundays  excepted.        t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 

Standard  Time  lumished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10,40  a.  m.  train,  ex. 
cept  Pocadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood,  and 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m,  train. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
For  Sundays  only— Sold  Sunday  Morning;  good  for 

return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and   Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A,  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


RE  ZLVTO 


MRS.    DR.    BEIGHLE 

Ha*  removed  tit  No,  193  Hyde  Street. 
CalTunle    Dealer  —  Natural    Battery.      Diagnosis 
without  questioning.     Hours,  1  to  4  ;  Ladies  and  Children 
only. 


SAICELITO— SAX  RAFAEL  — SAX  QFEXTLX, 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


TFJIIE  TAKLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,   April    ,'<;,    1SS5,  and  until 
lurther  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows; 

For  SAN   RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 
7.30,  9.20,  11.00  A.  If.,  3.20,  4.50,  6.20  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,   10.00,   11.30  a.  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6.30 

P.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.30  p.  M. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days) — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20,  11.30 
a.  m.,  3.25,  4.50  P.  M. 

(Sundaj-s)— 8.05,  10.10  a.  m.,  12.00  M.,  1.35,  3.20,  4.50, 
6.30  p.  si. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  ax  1.25  p.  M. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days) — 6.45,  8.15,  10.00  a.  m. 
12.05,  4-oo,  5.30  p.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.40,  10.45  A.  M.,  12.35,2.15,4.00,5.30,7.15 
P.  M. 

Extra   trips — From   Saucellto  on  Saturday  at  2.00,   7.00 


3.20  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  San  Francisco  at  10.30 

A.  M.) 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave,  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  lor  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,   Mendocino,    and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 

THIRTY-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days  to  and  from  all 
points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion from  single  tariff  rate. 

SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Fairfax,  $1.00;  Camp  Taylor,   $1.75;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.00;  Tomales,  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 

SUNDAY   EXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A.   M.  (Sundays   only)   Excursion   Train   for   Camp 
Taylor,  Duncan  Mills,  and  Way  Stations.  Returning,  ar- 
rives in  San  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  si- 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes, 

Si. 75;  Tomales,  $2.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 


J.  W.  COLEMAN, 

General  Manager 


F.  E.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass.  S:  Tkt.  Agt. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all 
Way  Stations.     Parlor  Cars. 

2.30  F.  31.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara 
do,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  F.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.     Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa  Cruz. 

$5  Excursions  10  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $tt.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

8  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE,  BIG 
TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL 
DER  CREEK  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,  §6.30,  S7-00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  a.  M.,  ^Ji2.oo,  12.30,  Ui.oo,  1.30,  ^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5,30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  p-  M. 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
land— £5-30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 
10.00,  10.30,  1[  11.00,  11.30  a.  M.,  ^[12.00,  12.30,  ^Ji.oo,  1.30, 
2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6-00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45.  "-45  P-  »l- 

I  rom  Hiiih  Street,  Alameda— §5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  ljio.46,  11. 16, 
Hn.46  a.  m.,  12.16,  II12.46,  1.16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46,  1.16,  3.46, 
4.16,  4.46,  5-!6,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16,  10.31,  11. 31  p.  m. 

§  Sundays  excepted.     "J  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transler  Office,  222  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt, 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 


°mt^ 


Agents  for  C,  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.  W.   CLARK  &  CO. 

615  and  in;  Market  Street. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL      THE  Nevada  baa 


STEAMSHIP  I'OMPISV 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  2  o'clock   P.  M .  for 

VOKAHAMA  AND   HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer  1K85.  From  San  Francisco 

San  1'ublo Saturday,  October  3d 

Oceanic Saturday.  October  l'lb 

Gaelic Tuesday.  November  10th 

Celtic Saturday,  November  astli 

San   I'ablo Saturday,  December  lilth 

Oceanic Thursday,  January  HIl,  I88« 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


OF  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Paid-up  Capital. 


..$3,000,000  In  Gold. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAIVISHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKAHAMA, 

City  or  Bio  dc  Janeiro October  31sl 

City  of  New  York November  19 

At  2  o'clock  p.  u.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

Granada October  31 

At  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  MANZANILLO,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPER- 
ICO,  ACAJUTLA,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  LA 
LIBERTAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  AUCKLAND    and    SYDNEY,    calling  at   HONO- 
LULU 

Australia Saturday,  Oct.  24,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
GAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
CAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES 
at  10  a.  M.,  on  Oct.  ist,  §th,  17th,  25th,  and  Nov.  ad  and 
10th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter. 

The  first  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  four  days. 

and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  and  third  day  alternately; 
excepting  SAN  DIEGO  every  fith  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  P.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
—  No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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RUBBER    HOSE 


Gardens,  Hills,  Mine-,  and  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GITTA     P£R€HA    AND     RUBBER 
MANHFAC  Tl  RING  CO. 


Carbollzed  Rubber  Ilose,  Standard  (Maltese 
Cross)  ICubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Uose  (Competition),  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers*  Hose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine nose,  Carbollzed  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

VALVES,  CASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Factory  on  the  Premises. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, Manager, 

No.  15  First  Street,  near  Market. 


THOMAS   A.   JONES. 


PAUL   LOTZ. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIO, 

83K. MARKET  ST.,  OPPOSITE  I  ol  KTII. 
For  the  very  finest    Photographs. 


GONOVER  PIANOS. 

COXOVER  RROS.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  most  artistic  1'prlght  Piano  ever  produced.       Musicians  and   Intending  purchasers 
are  Invited  to  call,  critically  examine,  and  make  comparisons. 

F.  W,  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Catalogue*  mailed  free  on  application.  33  aud  25  Fifth  Street,  8.  F. 


DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Geo.  L.  Brasder,  Vice-President' 
R.  H.  Follis,      James  L.  Flood,       }>>h\  W.  Mackav. 

J.   S.  Anojs,  Secretary  and  Cxshier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  32  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Lim'd. 

TUG  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital k.  ;,iHi;i.  ihmi. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown .Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  ot  the  Bank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Tremout  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  (  it  urn  National  Bank ;  st.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank;  London.  \.  M.  Rolbx-liild 
A  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Bank 
of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan,  aud  India. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  aud 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Got^ber^,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


South  British  and  Xational  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  of  London  Fire  insurance  Co. 

Capital,   $10,000,000. 

The   Standard   Marine   Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverpool.     Capital,  35,000,000. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


Now  and  then  the  first-night  regulars  are  exercised 
as  to  which  of  the  theatres  they  shall  choose,  for  it 
comes  to  pass,  bi-  or  tri-annually,  that  something 
draws  their  divided  hearts  to  two  of  them.  Nothing 
is  more  dampening  to  the  spirits  of  the  regular  than 
the  knowledge  that  half  the  force  are  at  the  other 
house,  and  that  he  can  not  see  what  they  are  doing, 
seeing,  and  thinking. 

Jeffreys- Lewis  was  playing  "Forget-me-not"  at 
the  Baldwin  on  Monday  night,  and  Billy  Birch  was 
playing  the  bones  at  the  Standard.  To  many  of  us, 
to  most  of  us,  Billy  Birch  was  a  tradition.  We  had 
been  told,  time  out  of  mind,  that  graceful,  versatile 
as  Billy  Emerson  was,  clever  as  Carroll  Johnson  was, 
shrewd,  original,  progressive,  comical,  and  unique  as 
Charley  Reed  was,  the  great  Christy  had  one  only 
prophet,  and  Billy  Birch  was  his  name. 

Yet  it  was  not  old  California  that  turned  out  to 
meet  him.  Few  of  the  graybeards  were  there  that 
were  black  and  brown  when  he  went  away,  but  the 
new  California — eager,  anticipating,  critical — gave 
him  a  rousing  welcome  for  the  old-limes'  sake,  and 
then  subsided  into  a  hush  of  quiet  to  see  what  he 
could  do.  He  has  come  like  a  prima  donna  in  the 
yellow  of  his  leaf,  and,  like  the  prodigal  son,  shorn 
of  his  substance;  and  there  was  something  half-mel- 
ancholy in  the  keenness  with  which  he  peered  into 
the  crowd  for  the  familiar  faces,  and  found  them  not. 
There  was  something  hollow  in  his  joviality,  too,  for 
he  had  lost  the  local  familiarities  which  make  a  min- 
strel a  favorite;  but  he  was  Billy  Birch  for  all  that, 
and  they  gave  him  hail  and  welcome.  He  smacks  so 
strongly  of  the  olden  time  that  he  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  transferred  from  the  frontispiece  of  an  old 
Christy  song,  in  the  terrified  uprearing  of  his  locks, 
the  abnormal  depth  of  his  shirt-collar,  and  the  roll  of 
his  round  eyes.  But  he  touches  the  bones  with  a 
skill  no  later  minstrel  possesses,  and  there  was  thirty 
years  of  practice  in  the  preliminary  click. 

Charley  Reed,  with  more  in  his  head  and  less  in 
his  heels  than  any  other  minstrel  that  ever  decorated 
an  end  of  the  black  semi-circle,  punctuated  the  tam- 
bourine side  with  modernness,  and  sat  beaming  upon 
the  old  school  with  a  large,  benignant,  and  almost 
patriarchal  smile. 

After  the  first  few  moments  the  smile  grew  very 
pale  and  sickly,  for  it  was  unequivocally  the  worst 
minstrel  entertainment  that  ever  cast  an  audience  into 
profound  gloom.  The  Madrigal  Boys  struck  ambi- 
tiously at  the  highest  note  in  their  register,  while  the 
orchestra  was  floundering  helplessly  down  in  the  bass 
and  the  singers  flew  off  at  three  tangents. 

Charley  Reed  tried  to  be  amused  as  long  as  he 
could,  but,  being  finally  driven  to  a  speech,  apolo- 
gized humbly,  cast  himself  on  the  mercies  of  an  in- 
dulgent audience,  which  he  declared  it  to  be  his  un- 
alterable intention  never  to  abandon  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, restored  patience  and  good  humor,  and 
really  led  people  to  believe  that  they  rather  liked  this 
pandemonium. 

The  Japanese  acrobats,  quick,  and  clever,  and  with 
nothing  to  complain  of  but  that  there  is  not  enough 
of  them,  restored  people  to  their  normal  minstrel 
mood,  and  "  Pa-quit-her  " — rather  a  good  travesty  on 
"  Paquita,"  with  a  cleverer  travesty  by  Charley  Reed 
on  Bartley  Campbell  himself — made  people  almost  for- 
get the  awful  orchestra,  the  more  awful  choruses,  and 
the  most  awful  song-and-dance  men. 


When  they  came  to  cast  "Forget-me-not"  at  the 
Baldwin,  it  was  plainly  and  palpably  the  correct 
thing  to  cast  Mr.  Lewis  Morrison  for  Baratto,  he 
having  made  one  of  the  chief  hits  of  his  life  as  an 
Italian,  and  for  Mr.  de  Belhille  to  play  Sir  Horace 
Welby.  This  being  manifestly  the  proper  thing  to  do, 
they  of  course  did  not  do  it.  It  is  one  of  the  curi- 
osities of  theatres  that  mistakes  of  this  kind  are 
always  being  perpetrated,  and  that  managers  are 
always  wondering  what  is  the  matter  with  the  public. 

Mr.  de  Belleville,  who  was  announced  for  Baratto, 
did  not  play  at  all,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Morrison"  played 
Sir  Horace  Welby  like  a  clergyman  with  a  stiff  neck. 
Mr.  Morrison  is  always  a  faithful  and  generally  an 
admirable  actor.  But  when  he  is  in  a  drawing-room 
play  he  should  always  be  a  villain.  His  unconquer- 
able mannerisms  do  not  sit  amiss  on  such  an  one,  and 
his  "accipitral  profile"  heightens  the  effect 

Out  of  this  line  he  is  prone  to  look  and  to  be  melo- 
dramatic. Certainly  he  has  never  the  real  insouci- 
ance and  ease  which  are  the  first  characteristics  of 
men  of  the  world.  There  are  few  actors  who  have. 
For  that  matter,  men  of  the  world  have  themselves 
so  seldom  the  right  shade  of  manner  that  it  is  hard  to 
expect  good  copies  to  be  numerous. 

When  "  Forget-me-not  "  was  written,  the  author 
must  have  had  some  one  man  and  woman  in  his  eye 
to  carry  on  this  drawing-room  match  of  thrust  and 
parr)- — a  man  like  Edward  Sothern ,  or  Charles  Wynd- 
ham,  perhaps,  since  his  horizon  was  an  English  one, 
and  a  woman  like  Jeffreys-Lewis,  it  may  be,  in  the 
second  and  third  acts,  but  certainly  widely  unlike  her 
in  the  first. 

Miss  Jeffreys- Lewis  begins  to  play  too  soon.  She 
is  too  marked,  too  deliberate,  too  impressive,  too  ex- 
aggerated for  the  daring  nonchalance  and  cool  imper- 
tinence of  a  Stephanie  de  Mohrivart.  She  is  so  beau- 
tiful a  woman,  and  so  fervid  and  impassioned  a  one 
later,  she  drives  home  so  powerfully  the  useless  truths 
with  which  the  text  bristles,  that  one  can  not  help 
wishing  she  would  tone  down  the  lighter  parts  to 
something  more  like  nature. 

Whenever  one  sees  "Forget-me-not"  anew,  one 
can  not  help  wondering  that  the  author  does  not  call 
it  in  and  remodel  the  episode  of  Baratto.  He  is  so 
supremely  absurd  in  following  the  Englishman  about 
when  he  is  making  his  morning  calls  to  tell  his  story, 
and  it  would  be  so  very  easy  to  take  off  the  edge  of 
the  absurdity,  that  it  is  strange  some  enterprising  man- 
ager, or  Jeffreys-Lewis  herself,  who  loves  to  play 
"  Forget-me-not,"  does  not  attempt  it. 

Mr.  Mainhall  looked  like  a  very  Italian,  and  is  al- 
ways in  such  deep  earnest  as  to  rather  eclipse  its 
humorous  side ;  but  it  seemed  a  pity  he  had  not  some- 


thing rational  and  connected  to  say.  When  he  thrusts 
his  documents  at  Sir  Horace  Welby,  that  gentleman 
reads  them  through  with  one  glance  of  his  eagle  eye 
without  opening  them,  and  immediately  attributes  to 
his  betrothed  the  credit  of  the  entire  affair. 

That  young  lady,  although  she  has  been  his  affi- 
anced bride  for  some  five  minutes  only,  treats  him 
from  the  beginning  with  an  unabashed  cordiality 
which  would  simply  freeze  the  "blood  in  an  English 
chaperone's  veins. 

The  gentleman's  not  romantic  proposal  comes  on 
one  as  a  sort  of  douche,  a  sort  of  post-necessary  cere- 
mony after  such  a  long-continued  holding  of  hands, 
weaving  of  arms,  leaning  upon  shoulders,  and  other 
endearments  unusual  with  English  girls  who  are  not 
yet  engaged.  There  is  always  so  much  more  touch- 
ing on  the  stage  than  would  be  permissable  or  agree- 
able in  real  life  that  these  things  usually  pass  un- 
noticed, but  they  are  none  the  less  unnatural.  Miss 
Tittel,  who  is  the  very  personification  of  what  an  in- 
genue should  be,  will  be  a  very  charming  actress 
when  she  shall  have  learned  the  finer  finish  of  the  art, 
and  the  infinite  necessity  of  carefulness  of  detail. 

For  example,  a  week  ago  every  one  was  asking 
why  an  actress  had  been  imported  from  New  York  to 
play  the  part  of  Lucetle,  while  Miss  Louise  Calvert, 
who  made  quite  a  little  hit  as  the  rustic  Havanese 
bride,  would  have  played  it  just  as  well. 

No  one  objects  to  the  poor  little  New  York  actress 
— a  nice  little  girl,  who  must  have  had  her  prospects 
cut  suddenly  short  by  the  flat  failure  of  "  Paquita." 
Every  one  likes  to  see  the  New  Yorkers  come  this 
way,  and  it  was  only  a  roundabout  manner  of  saying 
something  kind  of  the  struggling  Californian.  But 
this  week  Miss  Calvert,  who  plays  the  part  of  the 
young  invalid  widow,  who  is  shot  into  the  play  and 
shot  out  again  with  the  most  inconceivable  rapidity, 
forgets  both  her  invalidism  and  her  widowhood.  One 
wonders  why  this  strong-lunged  young  woman  does 
not  have  a  little  set-to  on  her  own  part  with  the  in- 
solent Stephanie.  Stephanie  has  it  out  with  all  hands 
around,  including  poor  old  Foley,  and  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  she  chaffs  even  the  Prince  Maledotti, 
though  she  intends  to  make  use  of  him. 

As  for  Mr.  Thompson  as  the  Prince,  he,  who  was 
never  bad  but  once  before,  is  so  excessively  bad  that 
he  is  a  slander  even  upon  the  poor  Prince  whom  the 
author  treated  so  shabbily.  For  the  Prince,  while  in- 
solent, underbred,  and  impertinent,  had  still  the  sup- 
posed right  to  look  like  a  prince,  while  Mr.  Thomp- 
son made  a  barber  of  him.  Truth  to  tell,  the  Baldwin, 
which  has  had  a  season  of  bad  luck  since  its  inauspi- 
cious opening,  touched  its  last  extremity  with  a  very 
bad  performance  of  "Forget-me-not,"  outside  of 
Jeffreys-Lewis,  but  turns  the  tide  on  Monday  with 
"Nanon,"  really  the  first  first-class  attraction  of  the 
season  And  how  thoroughly  this  city  desires  a  first- 
class  attraction  the  covered  box-sheet  half  an  hour 
after  the  opening  of  the  window  will  show. 


All  that  has  been  really  worth  going  to  see  this 
week  has  been  "Storm- Beaten,"  at  the  California, 
which  was  only  mildly  successful  because  it  was  a  re- 
vival, for  your  San  Francisco  public  is  a  cormorant 
for  novelty.  There  is  a  rich,  strong  picturesqueness 
in  "Storm-Beaten,"  with  its  Orchardsons  and  Chris- 
tiansons  of  iron  prejudice,  and  its  wide  sweep  from 
the  peace  of  an  English  village  to  the  desolation  of 
the  ice  sea. 

The  Rankins  always  excel  in  these  strong  passion 
plays,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  recognize  the 
blithe  and  prankish  Carrots  in  this  staid,  faithful 
Quaker  maid.  Mrs.  Rankin  is  so  thoroughly  an 
artist  in  her  own  lines  that  she  is  an  ever  fresh  delight, 
and  one  always  sees  her  name  in  the  bill  with  a  little 
thrill  of  pleasure.  It  will  disappear  during  the  run  o/ 
the  long-expected  "Macbeth."  Betsy  B, 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Adele  Waters,  who  has  been  playing  with  Harry 
Lee's  company  in  the  East  in  "The  Don,"  has  se- 
cured a  reputation  as  a  professional  beauty. 

A  benefit  was  tendered  to  Lewis  Morrison,  last 
night,  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  In  addition  to  "For- 
get-me-not," "A  Celebrated  Case"  was  given. 

Lawrence  Barrett  will  not  only  play  his  own  regular 
season  next  year,  but  will  manage  Edwin  Booth,  who 
will  make  a  tour  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

Miss  Mollie  Fuller  is  mentioned  among  the  Hebes 
of  the  cast  in  the  revival  of  "  Evangeline."  This  is 
Miss  Fuller's  first  appearance  in  public  since  she  has 
been  a  widow. 

Judging  by  the  books,  souvenirs,  notices,  newspa- 
pers, pamphlets,  and  photos  which  for  several  weeks 
have  been  preceding  the  arrival  of  "Nanon,"  the 
chorus  has  swept  everything  before  it,  and  the  cos- 
tumes are  something  scrumptious. 

There  will  be  an  entire  change  of  programme  at  the 
Standard  next  week,  the  performance  concluding 
with  a  farce  by  Billy  Birch.  Charley  Reed  is  at  work 
on  several  new  burlesques,  including  one  on  "Mac- 
beth," with  the  original  Chinese  music. 

The  costumes  to  be  used  in  "  Nanon,"  next  week, 
are  copied  from  those  used  in  the  New  York  repre- 
sentation. They  were  designed  by  Baron  de  Grimm, 
the  Russian  artist,  whose  Frenchy  cartoons  adorn  the 
pages  of  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram. 

It  is  reported  by  a  faithful  attendant  of  the  Califor- 
nia Theatre  that  McK.ee  Rankin  has  not  been  heard 
to  stumble  since  the  production  of  "A  Prisoner  for 
Life."  This  reform  of  his  most  radical  defect  is  at- 
tributed to  the  ardor  of  his  rehearsal  for  "  Macbeth," 
each  man  of  the  three  being  upon  his  mettle. 

Apropos  of  the  resemblance  between  the  life-saving 
scene  in  "  Paquita  "  and  that  in  Julian  Hawthorne's 
story,  "Dr.  Zamora,"  Mr.  Bartley  Campbell  says  his 
play  was  copyrighted  several  months  before  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's story  appeared.  The  Dramatic  Times,  by 
the  way,  finds  the  same  situation  in  a  German  play 
produced  a  number  of  years  ago. 

The  fourth  and  final  concert  of  the  Beethoven 
Quintet  Club's  series  will  be  given  Friday  evening, 
November  6th,  at  Irving  Hall.  The  club  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  E.  Tojetti,  soprano.  A  second  series 
of  four  concerts  is  announced,  the  first  to  take  place 
about  the  end  of  November,  and  the  remaining  three 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  large  clientele,  some  two  hundred  people,  it  is 
said,  who  engage  first-night  seals  at  the  Baldwin  by 
the  year,  will  occupy  their  seats  in  full  force,  for  the 
first  time  this  season,  on  Monday  night.  As  the  min- 
strels, "Love  and  Law,"  "Paquita,"  etc.,  kept  on 
coming,  they  felt  like  the  man  who  keeps  on  buying 
lottery  tickets  and  never  wins  anything. 


Miss  Louise  Paullin,  the  prima  donna  of  the  Carle- 
ton  troupe,  is  a  Californian,  who  left  here  in  rather  a 
raw  state  some  five  years  ago,  but  has  made  a  repu- 
tation since  in  New  York,  and  has  long  been  one  of 
the  attractions  of  the  Casino.  She  is  a  very  pretty 
woman,  a  very  fair  singer,  and  has  a  genius  for  being 
photographed  next  only  to  Maud  Branscombe's. 

Salsbury's  Troubadours  are  to  open  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre  on  Monday  night,  October  26th.  They  ! 
were  the  very  first  of  the  traveling  combinations  of 
this  class  to  come  to  California,  and  their  entertain- 
ment was  cleaner,  brighter,  and  wittier  than  the  most 
of  those  that  followed  it.  Every  one  will  be  glad  to 
see  them  again  if  Miss  McHenry  will  not  insist  upon 
singing  "  Pretty  as  a  Picture." 

A  number  of  interesting  points  of  law  are  now  be- 
ing discussed  in  New  York  theatrical  circles.  The 
latest  of  these  is  called  "bretting."  Bretting  is  put- 
ting in  the  debtors'  prison  a  manager  who  owes  money 
to  an  actress  for  her  salary.  The  term  takes  its  name 
from  Miss  Genevieve  Brett,  who  has  just  sued  George 
Holland  for  back  salary,  and  has  had  him  imprisoned 
under  a  New  York  law  which  allows  the  imprisonment 
of  employers  who  owe  wages  to  "  working  women  in 
their  employ." 

The  New  Yorkers  are  completely  taken  off  their 
feet  with  surprise  at  Judic's  ladylike  and  refined  man- 
ner. At  first  they  were  inclined  to  resent  it  as  a 
grievous  and  unwarranted  disappointment,  but  as 
they  had  taken  their  season  seats  in  advance,  they  re- 
solved to  like  it,  and  she  is  slowly  but  surely  becom- 
ing the  rage.  The  tide  turned  when  the  French  ac- 
cused the  New  Yorkers  of  not  understanding  her. 
San  Francisco  people  have  industriously  taken  to 
their  Ollendorfs,  resolved  that  no  such  charge  shall 
be  preferred  against  them.  But  correct  as  she  is, 
they  do  not  seem  to  find  much  Judic  in  Ollendorf. 

The  contract  between  the  Baldwin  management 
and  Bartley  Campbell,  the  author  of  "  Paquita," 
seems  to  have  been  fruitful  in  lawsuits.  The  Bald- 
win management  sued  Campbell  because  "  Paquita  " 
was  not  produced  at  the  Baldwin.  The  suit  was  com- 
promised, "Paquita"  was  put  on,  proved  a  failure, 
and  withdrawn.  Now  Campbell  threatens  to  sue  the 
management  because  the  play  was  not  continued,  and, 
as  countercheck  quarrelsome,  the  Baldwin  manage- 
ment has  now  brought  suit  against  him  for  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  damages  for  breach  of  contract, 
in  failing  to  bring  with  him  the  full  company  agreed 
upon. 

Mr.  De  Belleville  and  Miss  Maud  Stewart,  who  an- 
ticipated a  long  and  successful  season  in  California, 
find  themselves  suddenly  out  of  an  engagement,  and 
with  no  immediate  prospect  of  one.  "Nanon" 
closes  the  Baldwin  dramatically,  the  California  Com- 
pany is  over  full  of  actors,  though  lacking  something 
in  actresses,  and  whole  bands  of  troupes  already  made 
up  are  about  to  descend  upon  that  hapless  region 
known  as  the  northern  circuit.  Mr.  Bardey  Camp- 
bell, having  taken  "  Paquita"  and  Mr.  De  Belleville 
from  sea  to  sea  without  any  agreeable  results,  should 
now  descend  upon  Mexico  itself  if  he  really  desires  a 
sensation.  The  Mexicans  would  be  even  more  aston- 
ished than  the  Californians  at  "  Paquita." 

The  Alcazar,  M.  H.  de  Young 's  new  theatre,  is  be- 
ing hurrried  to  completion  in  time  for  Nevada's  open- 
ing night.  Although  there  seemed  to  be  plenty  of 
time,  and  it  has  been  lingered  upon  as  a  labor  of 
love,  the  finishing  touches  are  so  numerous  and  so 
detailed  that  the  work  goes  on  night  and  day.  The 
magnificent  vestibule  prepares  one  for  interior  glories, 
but  hardly  for  the  fairy-palace  splendors  of  the  thea- 
tre-hall, a  room  as  remarkable  for  its  symmetry  as  for 
its  decoration.  This  seems  to  be  a  combination  of 
all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  Arabesque,  Mauresque, 
Persian,  Mohammedan,  and  the  general  Western 
Asiatic  school  of  architecture.  There  are  wall  panels 
taken  from  the  choicest  rooms  of  the  Alhambra, 
scroll  borders  from  the  Palace  of  Bagdad,  a  pave- 
ment slab  from  the  Palace  of  Koyundschik  perhaps, 
something  from  everywhere  that  is  oriental  and  splen- 
did. It  shines  with  silver,  and  gold,  and  bronze,  and 
appeals  to  the  taste  with  all  the  individual  richness  of 
handiwork.  While  in  the  style  of  the  New  York 
Casino,  it  is  a  handsomer  room  than  that  famous 
opera-house,  and  when  it  is  filled  with  an  audience  in 
evening  dress  will  be  a  wonderful  sight  to  see.  The 
owner  and  architect  take  much  pride  in  the  practical 
excellence  of  the  subterranean  regions,  but  the  gen- 
eral public  will  never  care  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
lace-work  of  Oriental  splendor. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 

Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending-  October  24th. 

California  Theatre.  Rankin  &  Co.,  Proprie- 
tors ;  E.  D.  Price,  Manager.  Bill:  "Stormbeaten." 
Cast  as  before. 

Baldwin  Theatre. — Al.  Hayman,  Manager. 
Bill:  "  Forget-me-noL"    Cast  as  follows  : 

Stephanie  de  Mohrivart,  Miss  Jeffreys- Lewis ;  Sir  Horace 
Welby,  tawis  Morrison;  Barratlo,  Hairy  Mainhall;  Alice 
Verney,  Miss  Charlotte  Tittel;  Rose,  Miss  Louise  Calvert ; 
Mrs.  Foley,  Mrs.  E.  Saunders;  Maria,  Miss  Sophie  Ec- 
gerts;  Prince  Malleotti,  W.  H.  Thompson;  Servant,  T. 
Marshall;  Porter,  I.  Williams. 

Bush  Strekt  Theatre. — Chas.  P.  Hall,  Acting 
Manager.     Bill:  "A  Rag  Baby."     Cast  as  before. 

Grand  Opera  House. ,  Lessee. 

Bill:  "Only  a  Woman's  Heart."    Cast  by  Blanche 
Curtisse's  company. 

The  Standard  Theatre. — Cornelius  &  Mc- 
Bridc,  Managers.  The  Standard  Minsirel  Company, 
comprising  Charley  Reed,  Billy  Birch,  H.  W.  l'rill- 
man,  D.  D.  Bedell'.  J.  W.  Myers,  Joseph  W.  Woods, 
Castle  Brydges,  Gus  Mills,  Emerson  and  Clark, 
and  Colburn  and  Clayton,  six  Madrigal  Boys,  and 
Comelli's  Japanese  troupe  during  the  first  four  even- 
ings, and  an  extra  matinee  Thursday  afternoon.  Af- 
terpiece, Charley  Reed's  burlesque.   "Pa-Quit-Her." 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers. Bill :  Monday  and  Tuesday  "  Nanon."  Cast 
as  follows : 

Nanon  Patin,  Miss  Helcne  Dingcon;  Ninon  de  I'Enclos, 
Miss  Kate  Marchi;  Madame  de  Maintcnon,  Miss  Emily 
Possazi;  Countess  Honlicrs,  Mi<s  Lottie  Walton  J  Madame 
de  Frontenac,  Miss  Tilly  Valerga;  Louis  XIV.,  John  Will- 
iams; Margins  d'Allbigne.  A.  Messmcr;  Marquis  de  Mar- 
sillac,  W.  F,  Rochester;  viscount  dc  Marsillac,  R.  D.  Va- 
lcrga;  Ahbc,  W.  H.  Friilman;  Kombardini,  Mr.  Williams; 
Gaston,  Miss  Phillips. 

Remainder  of  the  week,  "  Princess  Ida." 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 


Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open  from 
9  A.  M.  to  11  P.  M. 

Ignatius  Hall.—  Deakin  Bros.  &  Co.,  Lesse  _ 
Panorama  of  "Trip  Through  Japan  (Dai  Nippon 
Hakurankai)."  Open  from  9  to  12  a.  m.,  and  from  a 
to  5  and  7  to  10  p.  m. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones.— J.  B, 
Keys,  Manager.     Fancy  skating,  polo,  etc. 


At  the  California,  next  week,  the  stock  company  in 
"  Brought  to  Justice." 

At  the  Bush   Street,   next  week,   Salsbury 's  Trou- 
badours. 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in  "  Princess  Ida," 

At    the  Grand   Opera    House,    next    week, 
Strange  Love." 

At  the  Standard  next  week,  the  Standard  Minstr 
Company. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week,    the  Carleton  Comp 
in  "  Nanon." 


FLOTSAM   AND  JETSAM. 

There  are  fifteen  millions  of  horses  in  this  country, 
and  it  requires  one  million  new  ones  each  year  to 
keep  up  with  the  demands. 

"The  Indian  Uprising  in  the  United  States"  was 
the  Edinburgh  Courant's  heading  over  the  account 
of  Caceres's  outbreak,  in  Peru. 

An  ancient  regulation  at  Yale  requires  a  student  t 
raise  his  hat  at  a  distance  of  ten  rods  from  the  pit 
dent,  eight  from  a  professor,  and  five  from  a  tuior. 

A  dashy  girl  at  one  of  the  Saratoga  hotels  wore  fl 
white  silk  ball  dress,  on  the  folds  of  which  were  hand 
painted  scenes  "  from  our  country  seat  in  Californfa." 

In  the  British  Medical  Journal  Dr.  Fothergill  say! 
The  popular  belief  that  beef  tea  contains  "  the  vei 
strength  of  the  meat  "  is  a  terrible  error;  it  has  11 
food  value. 

A  western  editor  reminds  his  subscribers  that  nw 
is  the  time  to  bring  in  their  big  pumpkin  lies,  whic! 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  pumpkin,  notnece: 
for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Fifty  thousand  tons  of  soot  are  taken  from  London 
chimneys  in  a  year.  It  is  not  lost,  however,  there  be- 
ing a  use  for  it  as  manure— about  a  thousand  pounds 
to  an  acre — the  value  being  set  at  forty-one  thousand 
pounds. 

England,  with  a  population  of  25,000,000,  sends 
5,000  students  to  her  two  universities  ;  Scotland,  with 
4,000,000,  has  6,500  university  students;  Germany, 
with  48,000,000,  sends  23,500  to  her  numerous  uni- 
versities;  and  New  England,  with  a  population  of 
4,100,000,  has  4,000  students  in  her  eighteen  univer- 
sities and  colleges. 

Ladies'  bustles  are  used  so  extensively  as  a  means 
of  smuggling  that  the  Bernese  customs  officers  have 
published  a  notice  declaring  that  "  these  appendages 
must  henceforth  be  searched,  though  with  the  neces- 
sary politeness." 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair  has  ascertained,  in  the  course  of 
some  inquiries  into  the  manufacture  of  lucifers — of 
which  it  appears  every  English  person  consumes 
eight  a  day — that  there  are  still  a  few  families  who 
adhere  to  the  tinder-box,  and  for  whom  linder-boxes 
are  manufactured. 

The  legacy  of  two  thousand  pounds  which  Victor 
Hugo  left  in  one  of  his  wills  to  the  poor  of  Paris  has 
the  curious  informality  of  lacking  his  signature,  al- 
though the  clause  is  written  entirely  with  his  own 
hand.  The  executors  and  heirs  will,  of  course,  treat 
it  as  a  legalized  bequesL 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  has  just  been  dealing  with 
a  strike  among  the  hop-pickers  on  his  Kent  esLates. 
The  usual  price  is  eighteen  pence  a  basket,  but  the 
royal  hop-grower,  who  has  not  the  most  enviable 
reputation  for  liberality,  would  give  but  a  shilling. 
The  pickers  made  demonstrations  and  threats,  and 
the  duke  gave  in. 

No  less  than  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty 
relatives  of  English  titled  families  are  quartered  on 
the  public  service.  The  drafts  on  the  public  treasury 
for  the  sisters  and  aunts  of  dukes  amount  to  $48,- 
800,450  ;  the  brothers-in-law  and  nephews  of  1 
quises,  to  $41,529,950  ;  and  the  cousins  and  otha 
of  earls,  to  $240,906,010  per  annum. 

A  reprobate  has  been  arrested  in  Philadelphia  \\h 
advertised  to  send  for  fifty  cents  "  a  book  that  eve 
sporting  man  should  read  ;  better  than  anything  < 
the  kind  ever  printed ;  three  hundred  pages  and  n 
trash."  He  carried  out  his  agreement  to  the  letter h 
sending  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  which  might 
have  been  purchased  elsewhere  for  half  the  price. 

A  watchmaker  in  Newcastle  is  said  to  have  com- 
pleted a  set  of  three  gold  shirt-studs,  in  one  of  whid 
is  a  watch  that  keeps  excellent  time,  the  dial  being 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
three  studs  are  connected  by  a  strip  of  silver  inside 
the  shirt-bosom  ;  and  the  watch  contained  in  the  mid- 
dle one  is  wound  up  by  turning  the  stud  above,  am 
the  hands  are  set  by  turning  the  one  below. 

The  inscription  stones  at  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment are  being  rapidly  put  in  place.  Some  of  the 
largest  are  nearly  cubical,  and  sawing  machinery  has 
had  to  be  used  to  cut  off  the  front  in  a  slab.  Michi- 
gan sent  a  huge  piece  of  copper,  about  one-fifth  of 
which  will  be  used.  The  work  of  chiseling  off  the 
undesirable  part  is  a  hard  job.  The  marble  capitals 
laid  over  Uie  east  and  west  doors  in  the  winter  of  1849 
have  been  chiseled  off  and  the  surface  polished. 

Edward  H.  Johnson,  President  of  the  Edison  Iso- 
lated Company,  has  a  residence  that  fairl) 
with  electricity.  Not  satisfied  with  telephone,  fire- 
racket,  burglar-alarms  at  every  window,  and  one  hun- 
dred electric  lights  glowing  from  cellar  to  attic,  he  has 
an  electric  fireplace  radiant  with  a  luminous  impost- 
ure of  cold  radiance,  a  centre-piece  above  the  parlor 
aglow  with  colored  fties,  a  dozen  electric  clocks  in  as 
many  rooms,  run  by  electricity  to  tick  simultaneously 
and  never  stray  apart,  an  electric  telemeter  indicating 
at  all  limes  the  heat  in  the  basement  or  the  weather 
outside,  we  forget  which,  and  various  oiher  electric  sur- 
prises. When  he  comes  home  from  the  club  at  mid- 
night, pulls  off  his  boots  softly  and  opens  tin  fron! 
door,  that  act  turns  on  the  electricity  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  so  that  he  is  not  left  in  the  dark,  and  from 
his  bed  he  can  touch  a  button  that  lights  or  extin- 
guishes the  gas  in  any  room  in  the  house.  Johnson 
is  nicely  fixed. 
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t  is  safe  to  say,"  remarks  a  newspaper  corre- 
lent,  "that  of  all  the  daily  papers  published  in 
ity  of  Mexico  no  one  of  them  has  a  circulation 
:•  hundred  copies  outside  of  the  city  of  publica- 
while  it  is  more  than   probable  that  the  corn- 
outside  circulation  of  all  the  dailies  will  not 
!  that  number.     1  have  been  in  a  Mexican  city 
of  elve  thousand   inhabitants  where  not  a  single 
^,1  of  a  daily  newspaper  was  subscribed  for  by  the 
ent  native  population." 

lungarian  statistician  has  been  studying  the  ef- 
comfort  on  longevity.  His  tables  show  that 
theicliest  people  have  an  average  life  of  fifty-two 
vt-a  the  middling  forty-six,  and  the  poor  only  forty- 
qdi  nd  a  half.  A  well-to-do  man  is  as  liable  to  in- 
fecius  disease  as  a  pauper,  while  diphtheria,  croup, 
wh  ping-cough,  and  scarlet  fever  are  more  prevalent 
;U]i  g  the  rich.  Consumption  and  pneumonia  claim 
thi-x>r,  who  are  comparatively  free  from  brain  fever. 
I'll '  is  apparently  some  advantage  in  being  rich. 

j;  ne  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  land  in  England 

\  , .  n  up  to  sporting  purposes  may  be  had  from  the 

of  a  single  estate  in  Suffolk,  that  of  the  Ma- 

haidi  Dhuleep  Singh.     The  estate  devotes  13,000 

lo  000  acres  to  game.     I-ast  year  there  were  sales 

Of  ,859  head,  including  74,984  rabbits,  6,780  cock 

□hcants,  and  2.239  partridges.     The  biggest  sea- 

agat  Elvedon  w. is  9,600  pheasants  and  9,400 

Iges.      It  was  here  that  the  Maharajah  made  his 

bag  of  784  partridges  in  one  day.     Of  late 

iheasant  eggs  have  been  sold  yearly. 

1  )ne  of  the  Chicago  parks  is  a  large  picture  of 

Grant  made  of  foliage   plants.     So  good  is 

i.ness  that  no  one  who  had  ever  seen  the  man 

picture  would  fail  to  recognize  it  instantly.  The 

is  about  five  by  six   feet,  and  stands- upon  an 

Imped  timbers  decorated  with  palm  branch- 

ich  produced  the  effectof  plumes.     The  frame 

f  heavy  planking,  and  the  plants  are  grow- 

ii, riving  on  the  two  inches  of  soil  contained 

j  back  of  the  frame.     The   effect  at   twenty-five 

i  surprisingly  good,  and  is   that  of  a  well-exe- 

I  mosaic. 

■3  submarine  boat  of  Jules  Verne's  story,  di- 
cl  by  the  mysterious  Captain  Nemo,  sinking  a 
find  sailing  backward  and  forward  through  her 
r  ,g  "like  a  needle  through  a  piece  of  sail-cloth," 
5>ot  ceased  to  impress  our  imaginations,  and 
is  Mr.  Xordenfeldt,  with  thirty-nine  offi- 
jsenting  every  European  power,  anxiously 
!ng  the  performance  of  a  vessel  in  which  he 
1  puts  the  novelist's  imagination  to  shame.  From 
counts  which  are  published  it  seems  that  every 
ion  has  been  met  and  overcome  with  wonderful 
jity;  if  the  engines  which  are  sinking  the  boat 
down,  she  returns  at  once  to  the  surface ;  she 
Dt  sink  too  far,  for  an  automatic  arrangement 
the  throttle- valve  at  any  given  depth ;  she  has 
iriven  sixteen  miles  at  three  knots  an  hour  with- 
nunu'ng  to  the  surface,  and  she  can  run  one 
ed  and  fifty  miles  without  re-coaling.  Most  im- 
11  of  all,  a  pendulum,  working  of  course  auto- 
llly,  keeps  the  bow  rudders  in  such  respective 
jns  that  an  "even  keel"  is  absolutely  assured, 
last  is  the  main  point.  What  every  one  who 
inside  will  ask  is,  Will  she  turnover?  Even 
ttraordinary  moral  and  physical  influence  of 
1  boat  in  modern  warfare  will  hardly  receive  due 
ion  until  this  elementary  matter  is  settled, 
doubts,  as  to  her  conduct,  for  instance,  in  a 
trom,  or  if  hustled  by  a  whale,  are  of  no  im- 
ice  compared  to  the  possibility  of  standing  on 
nead  in  the  stoke-hole  in  ten  fathoms  of  water. 


P  riter  in  Good  Housekeeping  says  the  solution  of 
tit  nner  service  question  is  to  insist  that  the  table 
:m  x,  when  no  one  is  present  but  the  home  circle, 
tiodel  of  what  it  should  be  when  surrounded  by 
Sit  •.    Lay  a  piece  of  thick  Canton  flannel  under 
y*.  able-cloth.     Even  coarse  napery  will  look  like  a 
:m  better  quality  with  a  sub-cover  than  if  spread 
dfc>  ly  over  the  bare  table-top.      Avoid  the  cheap 
:tk  of  hotels  and  restaurants  in  the  arrangement  of 
ajnsand  table  utensils.     Simplicity  is  never  ridic- 
vhile  pretension  usually  is.      Place  the  napkin 
-■  left  side  of  the  plate  with  a  piece  of  bread  in 
Is,  the  fork  on  the  right  hand ;  next  to  that  the 
.    the  sharp  edge  turned  from  the  one  who  is 
,  beyond  this  the  soup  spoon.     At  the  point 
set  the  tumbler  and  individual  butter-plate. 
Ill  tablespoons,  salt-cellars,  and  pepper-cruets  may 
iged   to  suit   one's    own    taste.      Banish    the 
«s    castor  from  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  put 
instead  a  vase  of  flowers,  if  it  be  nothing  more 
■  jus  than  some  bit  of  ivy  or  evergreen,  bright- 
a  spray  of  bittersweet.     At  the  carver's  place 
white  napkin,  the  point  toward  the  middle 
table,  to  protect  the  cloth  from  splashes  of 
Let  the  soup  be  served  by  the  mistress,  and 
■at    wiih  no  accompaniment  except  a  piece  of  dry 
*  held  in  the  hand.     Buttering  it  is  only  less  vul- 
thickening  ti.e  contents  of  the  plate  with 
When  this  course  has  been  removed,   the 
:  vegetables  may  be  placed  on  the  table.     If 
salad  it  should  be  served   separately,  in  a 
i)  itself.     The  heavy  part  of  the  dinner  eaten, 
should  be  summoned  and  should  commence 
earing  of  the  table  by  carrying  out  first  the 
ie    then  the  dishes  of  vegetables,  and  after  that 
Li     and  bmter-plates,  placing  one  on    top  of  the 
th    and  using  a  tray  to  transfer  everything  except 
platters.     Do  not  permit  her  to  go  through 
'ae  Deration  of  scraping  the  contents  of  one  plate 
other,  with  a  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  and 
ring  off  the  whole  pile  at  once.     Two  plates 
ire  enough  for  one  load.     Next  after  the 
ishes,  have  taken  off  mats,   salt-cellars,   and 
<r    table  furniture  but  tumblers,  water  bottle  or 
:>''■  r,  napkin-rings,  and  ice-bowls,  and  then  have 
the  umb-brush  and  tray  used.     The  dessert  is  then 
scr  I,  and,  except  at  a  ceremonious  dinner,  the  tea 
V    lee,  which  should  never  appear  earlier  in  theao 
B01  ind  the  work  of  wailing  is  done.     When  one 
'ca  :s  the  exceeding  simplicity  of  this  much-dreaded 
bra  h  of  domestic  service,  it  seems  incomprehensible 
tha  1  so  many  families  dainty  waiting  should  be  un- 
*n<  1.     I  am  well  aware  that  the  question  of  serving 
■sg  orally  the  sticking  -point.     It  is  very  hard— some- 
tin:  impossible— for  the  mistress  with  but  one  maid- 
Otj  work  to  demand  that  that  one  shall  be  a  prac- 
itress.     It  is  much  easier  to  have  the  food 
)un  ed  on  the  table   in  a  helter-skelter  fashion  than 
the  risk  of  making  trouble  by  insisting  that  it 
Served  in  courses.     But  the  matter  is  not  so 
Qifj  ill,  after  all,  if  the  servant  understands  from  the 
hes  aing  that  this  will  be  required  of  her. 


1  need  Edgerton,  Elocutionist,  anil  Teacher 
"i  llu  ii<  al  Culture  as  it  bear*  upon  llcitltb, 
"'■  lng,  Speaking,  and  Elocution,  No.  1001 
1-et    i.v*.  rtli  Mlrcel. 


The  Queen  of  Fash son. 

By  universal  consent  Paris  is  conceded  to  be  the 
queen  of  the  world  of  fashion.  Her  toilet  decrees 
are  supreme  and  obeyed  by  every  lady  who  has  any 
regard  for  taste  or  style.  Whoever  has  seen  the  beau- 
tiful form  and  graceful  carriage  of  the  native  Parisian 
ladies  is  not  at  all  surprised  that  their  unique  crea- 
tions of  fashion  rule  the  civilized  world.  Not  only 
are  their  ideas  of  style  novel  and  tasteful,  but  their 
articles  of  apparel  are  really  exquisite  in  quality  and 
workmanship.  While  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  wit- 
ness their  perfect  forms,  it  is  equally  interesting  to 
see  how  fine  are  their  cor>ets  in  texture  and  finish, 
No  corsets  can  compare  with  those  of  French  manu- 
facture. They  are  the  nearest  to  perfection  in  shape, 
quality,  and  finish.  For  that  reason  there  are  number- 
less imitations  of  them,  and  many  ladies  imagine  they 
are  wearing  a  genuine  French  corset,  when  they  are 
really  tortured  by  a  spurious  imitation.  Our  ladies 
are  indeed  fortunate  in  having  here  Freud's  celebrated 
corset  house.  No.  742  and  7.54  Market  Street,  the  only 
establishment  that  imports  direct  from  France  the 
genuine  French  sewed  and  woven  corsets. 


Of  Interest  to  All. 

There  is  a  great  cry  at  present  of  the  cheapness  of 
dress  goods  and  provisions,  but  go  to  the  warerooms 
of  the  California  Furniture  Company,  220  to  226  Bush 
Street,  The  low  price  for  their  magnificent  furniture 
is  terrible. 


—  Without  doubt  the  best  natural  mine- 
ral  water  now  in  the  market  is  "Azule, "  In  addition 
to  possessing  great  medicinal  qualities,  it  is  a  deli- 
cious beverage.  California  Mineral  Water  Co.,  sole 
agents,  San  Francisco. 


—  AS  THE  WINTER   SEASON    APPROACHES,  THOSE 

who  intend  giving  lectures,  concerts,  school  exhibi- 
tions, and  similar  entertainments  should  remember 
the  many  advantages  of  the  Metropolitan  Hall,  on 
Fifth  Street,  between  Market  and  Mission.  It  is  con- 
nected with  all  parts  of  the  city  by  the  many  lines  of 
street-cars. 


Oar  European  Visitors. 

So  well-known  has  the  warerooms  of  the  California 
Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  street,  be- 
come, that  visitors  to  this  coast  invariably  come  to 
view  the  rich  and  rare  furniture,  with  its  exquisite 
workmanship  and  beautiful  woods. 

Removed  to  1524  California  Street. 

J.  H.  Rosewald, 
Teacherof  Violmand  Harmony  and  Ensemble  playing. 

Mme.  Julie  Rosewald, 

Vocal  Music.     Young  ladtes  prepared  for  the  operatic 

stage. 


To  Toong  Mothers. 

You  should  call  at  the  California  Furniture  Com- 
pany's warerooms,  220  to  226  Bush  Street,  and  see 
those  patent  cribs. 


The  "Argonaut"  has  no  traveling  agent. 
Thomas  Tbrclfall  Is  misrepresenting  it  by  an 
authority  which  he  has  forfeited  by  his  mis- 
conduct. A.  P.  STANTON, 

Business  Manager. 


Ghirardelli'sVanillaChocolate,  delicious  for  breakfast. 


—  Goto  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


-Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 

■  ■»  . 

-  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Stop!    No  Trifling  with  my  eyes  !   I  will 
go  to  Muller,  the  optician,  135  Montgomery  Street. 


CALIFORNIA   THEATRE. 

Rankin  &  Co Proprietors. 

E.  D.  Price Manager. 


Matinee  to-day.     Last  two  nights  of   Robert  Buchanan-! 

great  melodrama, 

STORM-BEATE.V. 


Monday,  Oct.  26th,  another  great  melodrama,   by  the  au- 
thors of  "The  World," 
BROUGHT  TO  JUSTICE. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Seats  on  sale  for  the  coming  spec- 
tacular production  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy, 
HAFBETI1. 
Together  with  Edgar  S.  Kelley's  Original  Music. 


Prices— 25,  50,  and  75  cents.     NO  HIGHER. 


T1VOLI    OPERA    HOI  SE. 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


This  evening  grand  English  opera  performance, 
PRINCESS  IDA. 


Saturday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  grand  juvenile  matinee, 
OLIVETTE. 


Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox  Brain 
and  the  embryo  of  the  Wheat  and  Oat. 

CROSBY'S  VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

For  fifteen  years  has  been  a  standard  remedy  with  all  phy- 
sicians treating  nervous  or  mental  disorders. 

Formula  on  every  label. 

It  relieves  all  forms  of  nervous  derangements,  weaknesses 
of  mind  or  body,  impaired  vitality,  loss  of  memory,  deficient 
mental  nutrition. 

It  aids  in  the  bodily  and  mental  growth  of  children. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  56  West  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New 
York.      For  sale  by  druggists  or  mail.     $1. 

J.  J.  HACK  A  CO.,  San  Francisco  Agent*. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  GO. 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

428  TO  432  PINE  STREET,  NEXT  TO  THE  CALIFORNIA  MARKET, 

nave  jus*  received  in  prime  rouililion  : 

New  Weisbaden  Preserved  Fruits. 

New  Paper-shell  Walnuts,  Grenoble  variety. 

New  Kieler  Snrottcn.  Sprats  in  Oil,  25c.  per  tin. 

New  Royal  Stilton  Cheese. 

New  Royal  Cheddar  Cheese. 

New  Mincemeat,  in  5-lb  pails. 

New  Potomac  Roe  Herring,  in  80-11).  kits. 

New  Camenihert  Cheese,  in  glass  jars. 

New  Roquefort  Cheese,  in  glass  jars. 

New  Imperial  Dehesa  Raisins. 

New  Persian  and  Smyrna  Rngs,  newest  designs. 

New  French  and  English  Plum  Pudding,  in  I,  it,  3,  aud  4-lb.  cans. 

Large  Selection  of  High  Church  Candles,  pure  Beeswax'. 

New  Shipment  Parlor  Candles,  plain  and  decorated,  all  colors 

ana  sizes. 
Christinas  Candles,  all  colors  and  sizes. 
New  Imported  Swiss  Cheese,  25c.  per  lb. 
New  Imported  German  Sausage,  50c.  per  lb. 

GENERAL    REDUCTION     IN     PRICES. 

Send  for  our  October  Catalogue  of  Prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

GOIiDBERG,  BOTKTXSSJ  Sd  CO- 

Successors  to  i.i;i:i:m;  li  H.  GOLDBERG  ,i  novt  i:\. 
TELEPHONE  No.  1.  42S  to  432  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


STANDARH    THEATRE. 


Cornelius  Si  McBride Lessees  and  Managers. 

Will.  T.  Barnett Treasurer. 


TKEMLMKUS  OVATION  I 

TKi:  11  FMtOI  S  OVATION 


The  heartiest  reception  of  modem  times  tendered  to 


REED'S      MIX  STEELS. 


The  old-time  favorite,  BOXY  BIRCH. 

New  features  this  week — Reed's  Specialties.     Our  Sextet 

Club.     Billy  Birch's  Screaming  Afterpiece. 


75c.  ORIGINAL  POPULAR  PRICES.  5©C, 


"TRIP  THROUGH  JAPAN." 

Dai  Nippon  Hakurankai— IGNATIUS  HALL— Now  open 
Deak i n  Bros.  »v  Co.'s  Living  Panorama 

And  Temple  of  the  ARTS  and  INDUSTRIES  of  JAPAN. 


The  most  remarkable,  novel,  unique  and  instructive  enter- 
tainment ever  seen  in  Ameaica. 
Three  Receptions  daily — 9  to  12,  2  to  5,  7  to  10. 
Adults 50  cents.  !  Children 25  cents. 


OF 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 

Open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  11  p.  h. 


HENRY  FERRER,  M.D. 

OCULIST  AND  AURIST, 

Having   retnrned    from    Europe,    w  ill    resume 
practice  Xovcnibcr  1st. 


VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

On  easy  terms  or  exchange  for  city  property ;  320  acres  ;  50 
acres  vineyard,  20  acres  prunes,  ■?%  acres  orchard;  wind- 
mill, large  house  and  barn  ;  farm  all  under  cultivation  ;  2l/i 
miles  from  Mountain  View,  9  miles  from  San  Jose,  40  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  in  the  warm  belt  of  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley; 4  trains  daily;  delightful  climate;  even  temperature; 
adjoining  the  foothills  ;  elegant  country  residence.  Call  or 
address  f.  .1.  TKI  .11  A  V  500  Market  St.,  S.  P. 


TWO-WHEELED  VILLAGE  CARTS. 


All  styles  and   greatest  variety,  930  to  9*250. 
Send  for  Catalogue.    State  what  yon  desire. 

TRUMAN,  ISHAM  &  COMPANY. 


HOWES  SCALES. 

General  Agents i».  X.  .'.  C.  A.  iii"liv 

501  Market  St..  cor.  First,  S.  F. 


Elegant  Assort' 

mini   of 

RATTAN 

AND 

REED 

MIIMTIIti; 


For  sale  by  the 

BIRR   FOLDING -BED   €0., 

Go::  HARRET  STREET,  S.  F. 


FURNITURE    STORED. 

Furniture,  Trunks,  Pianos,  etc.,  taken  care  of  at  PIO- 
NEER WAREHOUSE,  310  Stockton  St.,  near  Sutter;  30 
years'  reference  given ;  advances  made.     H.  Windel  &  Co. 


STUDIES 


Of  every  degree.  Rudimentary  for  beginners,  exquisite 
for  the  advanced.  Figures,  flowers,  landscapes.  We  are 
delighted  to  have  artistic  people,  especially  those  who  ap- 
preciate "Popular  Art,"  examine  our  importations  in  this 
branch  of  our  business. 


10  Post 

Street. 


ROBERTS 


Masonic 
Temple. 


Telephone  500S. 


San  Francisco. 


COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION, 

Phelan's  Building,  Rooms  6,8,  :>,  10,  11. 

Entrance,  806  Market  Street.  Gas  Specialists; 
positively  extract  teeth  without  pain ;  only  office  that  makes 
and  gives  the  celebrated  "Colton  Gas;"  established  in  1863; 
over  15,000  references;  also,  performs  all  operations  in  Den- 
tistry. 

JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


IS  Tost  St.  and  S.  W.  cor.  Powell  and  Suiter. 


ETCHINGS 

AS  CHRISTMAS  OR  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 

I  will  gladly  lay  aside  now  any  Etchings 
chosen  for  the  coming  season.  The  absence 
of  duplicates  of  many  in  my  large  collection 
makes  an  early  choice  desirable.  Prices 
(those  of  New  York)  are  marked  in  plain 
figures.      Correspondence  invited. 

W.  K.  VICKERY, 

G3I  Market  Street,  under  Palace  notel. 


TUE  BURR  FOLIUM;  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.    Opens 
and  closes  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
y£J3^    lows  all   in   place.     Thirty   styles. 
tV  jr^-r^fl   The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  usesaves 
rent.    Prices  reduced:.    Send  . 
for.  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
very  neit  and'very  cheap.  BIRR  FOMMXG   BED 

CO.,  No.  603  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


FOR  FURNITURE, 

HANOB,  P.UXTIVCS.  UlIEROItS.  TBI  >KS. 
CASES,  etc,  at  S.  F.  STORAGE  WAREHOUSE, 
US  ll.t  ItM.T  STREET,  opposite  Dupont.  .1.  II. 
Pierce  BueceMOT  of  .1.  II.  Molt  .V  Co.,  Propri- 
etor. 


BOOK 


IIKEFORTISra. 


I  would  call  the  attention  of  librarians  and  private  buy- 
ers lo  my  facilities  for  the  importation  of  Books.  Maps, 
Autographs,  etc.  I  have  as  my  London  agent  a  gentleman 
of  large  experience,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
who  gives  special  attention  lo  the  collection  of  Ran  I  'I  I 
Works,  such  Modern  Works  as  are  "out  of  print,"  Works 
on  Special  Subjects,  etc.  Orders  are  carefully  and  promptly 
filled  at  lie  lowest  rates.  Letters  of  inquiry  meet  with 
prompt  attention.  W.  DOJCEY, 

New  ami  Antiquarian  Bookseller, 
031    Market  SI.,  under  Palace  Hotel,  S.  I*. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


WE  LEAD!— OTHEES  FOLLOW  J 


See  the  "D05IESTIC"  bcl"ore  lraylne 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent* 


',>•)  Tost  Street. 


R.H.McDonald.  | 

—PRESIDENT.- 

RHMcDonaldJ^ 

•I  VICE-f 


tS.GMurtiliy. 

II       CASHIO!  J. , 


Oldest  (Mered 

'cial  Bank 

the  Pacific  CoasL 


Capitals  1000.000,00. 

5urplus$  500000,00. 

'^San  Francisco,  CaL  Jafyl5.'  1885. 


THE    WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  COMPANY'S 

HOOD-TOP   BABY   CARRIACES. 

THE  HOOD 

is  the  very  best 
style  of  Top  yet 
invented.  It  is 
simple,  dura- 
ble, easily  ad- 
justed, and  tbe 
most  eompletc 
PROTECTION 
FROM  THE 
WEATHER. 

Prices, 

_  $IS.OO,  §30.00, 

-  -J  _j±^ife^-^~~ "~~ ~~      >-'."». oo.  s^o.oo. 

644     MARKET    STREET. 

GEORGE   MORROW   &  CO., 

[Established  ISM.] 

HAY,  CRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.     Telephone  No.  35. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.       , 

GENERAL  SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 

309  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San.  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial   city  in  the 
world. 


A.  CHESEBROUGH. 


\V.  H.   DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMONB  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

PRODUCE   COMMISSION   MERCHANT, 

313,  315  DAVIS  STREET, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited! 
Quick  sales  ;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COYVEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

Fl AEKAL  DIRECTORS. 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.  COWES.  D.  H.  SCHCYLER,  J.  W.   I'ORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


ART-PAIXTED,  PLAIN,  &  GLAZED 


TILES 


FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO 

311,  313,  315,  an«l  31J  Market  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO.    ZEATI N 


•XE'TOTlSXiXIX&S, 

119     MONTGOMERY     STREET. 

ESTABLISHED    IS".!. 

DIAMONDS  and  OTHER  PRECIOFS  STONES,  and  the  latest 
novelties  in  JEWELRY  and  SILVER  WIRE  constantly  on  band. 


JIOMJL  L*JU fl  M  P_  D IUIIL 

K'   ir    FACTORY  COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  S.  F.    *   °» 

TTLMWI  LUTED  111 UTTBIlir 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE 

In  competition  with  leading  manufacturers  of  the  world,  was  awarded 

FIRST  GOLD  MEDAL  AT  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  FAIR, 


Thus  attesting  its  superiority  to  all  others. 


PREJUDICE    IS   A   THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  yon  of  Many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  improved — 
are  not  hard  nor  dry — Mill  always  smoke  free  and  moist — will  not  crumble  in  the  pocket 
nor  "  catch  you  in  the  throat" 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change,  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer,  send 
to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 

Enclose  Three  Red  Stamps.  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO.,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 


INSURANCE  T  COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LARGEST  PACIFIC  COAST  COMPANY. 

CAPITAL,  $750,000 

ASSETS,  DECEMRER  31,  1SS4,  -  -  $1,500,000 

AGENTS  LV  ALL  THE  PKI\CIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


D.  J.  STAPLES.  President: 
WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary; 


ALPHEVS   DULL.  Vice-President: 

E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


SECOND-HAND  TYPE 

FOR     SALE. 


Old  Style  Bourgeois 800  pounds 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Minion 35©  pounds 

(More  or  less), 

Old  Style  Nonpareil 200  pounds 

(More  or  less). 

Together  with  Job  and  Display  Type.  Dress  lately  in  use 
on  Argonaut.  Will  be  delivered  in  case  and  tied  up,  in 
good  order,  when  desired  by  purchaser.     Apply  to 

PALMER  A  REY, 

405  and  407  Sansome  Street. 

A  BIG  OFFER.TrnSd«VveE 
AWAY  looo  Self-operating  Washing  Machines.  If 
you  want  one  send  us  your  name,  P.  O.  and  express  of- 
fice at  once.     The  National  to.,  23  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 

MARBLE  WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,  made  of  ONYX,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and  Head- 
Stones.  W.  II.  Mct'OBMICK,  S27  Market  St. 


IMPORTERS  OP  ALL  KINDS  OF 
PRINTING   AND   WKAPPI\G   PAPERS. 


Stein  way  A  Son's,  I  Ernest  :. abler. 

Kranich  A  Bach,  [  and  C  Roenlsch 


X 


T  T 


M.  CRAY,  206  POST  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


w 


A  M|  |*r  rV  An  active  Man  or  Woman  in 
r\  G  .  1  Ib  LX  every  county  to  sell  our  goods. 
Salary  $75  per  Month  and  Expenses.  Canv.issinc 
Outfit  and  Particulars  PREK.  STANDARD  SIL- 
VER-WARE CO..  Boston.  Mass. 


Ladies  who  arc  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RI  XM.VO  and  noise- 
less  LOCK-STITCH  Sewing  Machine 
arc  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way.  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &   WILSON    JIFfi.    CO. 

303  Hnllrr  Btnet,  Sun   I'runrlNCo. 


FOR  BREAKFAST. 


A    TWICE- COOKED    F0( 


IT  CAN  BE  PREPARED   FOR 
TABLE  IN  FIVE  MINUTES. 


FOR  SALE  RY  ALL  GROCERS 


JNO.  T.  CUTTING  &  GC 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

33  and  25  CaUforula  Slreel,  San  1'rtinrl.i 


MERIT   WILL   TELL! 


Has  taken  the  First-class  Medal  at  New  Orleans  Expo 
for  the  HIGH  GRADE 

Agents,  PASCAX,  DFBEDAT  A  CO.,  4  -*ti  am 
Jackson  Street. 


REMINGTK 

sTANDARI 

TYPE WRH 

Awarded   i^t  p**J 
Mechanics'  Fair, 
them  or  send^B 
lar.    «.«.  Wlel 
A  Co., 
St.S.  F. 
agents  t" 
Snort-hati 


* 


STOB 


II 


First-class  Private  Boarding. 

Close  to  California  Street  cable  cars,  three  blocks  from 
ny  Street;  healthiest  and  finest  location  in  the  city, 
manding  an  unsurpassed  view  of  mountain  and  bay;  1 
somely  furnished  suits  and  single  rooms ;  elegant  new  c 
house,  with  Harvey  hot  water  heaters  and  all  moderl 
provements ;  just  decorated  throughout ;  must  be  see " 
appreciated;  a  quiet,  desirable  home  rarely  found. 
828  Powell  Street.  MRS.  J.  SA 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 


The  Leading  Private  Boarding-IIonse 
Francisco. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at  I 
709  and  711  Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Suiter  Street  cat  • 
and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street  cable  road,  il 
is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Telephone,  and  two  Ancl 
District  Telegraphs.  Prices  according  to  location  of  il 
MRS.  J.  G.  HARDIh) 


PALACE  HOTEL 


A.  D.  SHARON. 


LESS!. 


The  Palace  notel  occupies  mi  entire  bloc  ■ 
the  centre  of  San  Francisco.     It  Is  the  ■*•§__ 
hotel  of  the  world.      It  Is  Fire  nnd  Caribou  *• 
proof.     It  has  Five  elevator*,      i:\rri    1 
large,  light,  and  airy.      The  ventilation  i«   1* 
feet.     A  hath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  P 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  I'mm   hrniid,  light   -*" 
ridors.     The  cent  nil  court.  Illiiiiiiunu-d  0) 
electric  light.  Its  immeiw    glass  roof,  it-  b\  4 
halrnnic*.    it*    c:irriagi'-vta>,     and     II* 
plants.  Is  n  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  li  *• 
iiiin  hotels.      «. iii-Ms  entertained  nn  either  1 
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(  Ever  since  we  have  known  anything  of  political  matters  we 

•  .ve  heard  England  denounced  for  her  supposed  interference 

our  party  affairs.  Our  recollections  carry  us  back  to  the 
cond  election  of  Jackson,  and  even  then  the  cry  of  "Brit- 

•  1  gold"  went  up  from  the  Hickory  Democrats  against  the 
nigs.     Later  it  has  been  charged  that  the  Cobden  Club  was 

organization  which  gave  especial  attention  to  the  spread 
free-trade  pamphlets  and  the  use  of  English  money  to  con- 
>I  the  election  of  members  of  Congress  opposed  to  ourpro- 
:tive  tariff.  The  Democratic  orator  has  found  in  this  accu- 
tion  one  of  his  most  effective  arguments  against  the 
^publican  Presidential  and  Congressional  candidates.  We 
^ntion  these  facts  not  to  admit  or  deny  the  truth  of  the 
arges  so  freely  indulged  in  by  Democratic  partisans,  but 

deduce  from  their  statement  an  argument  against  the  pres- 


' 


ent  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party  in  reference  to  English- 
Irish  politics.  Ireland  is  demanding  certain  modifications  of 
her  political  relations  to  the  British  Empire.  For  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  let  us  admit  that  the  Irish  party  is  right,  and 
that  the  Irish  leaders  are  demanding  nothing  more  than  they 
are  entitled  to,  and  that  the  methods  resorted  to  by  Irish 
Nationalists  are  reasonable  and  honorable.  Still,  conceding 
all  this,  the  question  presents  itself,  whether  citizens — adopted 
— of  the  United  States  have  the  right  to  organize  in  aid  of 
the  Irish  party-,  and  the  right  to  raise  and  send  money  to  Ire- 
land in  aid  of  its  efforts  to  separate  from  England.  If  we 
Americans  have  the  right  to  feel  indignant  at  the  use  of 
"  British  gold,"  and  to  resent  the  distribution  of  Cobden  pam- 
phlets and  the  secret  effort  of  organized  British  merchants 
and  manufacturers  to  influence  our  elections  by  the  use  of 
money  and  argument,  have  not  Englishmen  the  same  right 
to  resent  the  open  aid  of  Democratic  politicians  to  Ireland, 
and  the  same  right  to  feel  indignant  at  the  sending  of  money 
to  Parnell  and  to  his  party  to  secure  the  election  of  Irish 
Nationalists  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom? 
What  would  the  Irish  Democrats  in  America  think  if  at  our 
next  Congressional  election  there  should  be  an  uprising  all 
over  England ;  that  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
and  through  all  her  rural  districts,  there  were  convened  public 
meetings,  and  these  presided  over  by  English  officials  and 
addressed  by  English  orators,  and  at  their  conclusion  sub- 
scriptions taken  up  in  aid  of  sending  Republican  members  of 
Congress  to  Washington  ?  Is  it  not  as  objectionable  to  use 
"  American  gold  "  in  English  politics  as  to  use  "  British  gold3' 
in  American  politics  ?  We  submit  this  to  those  of  our  adopted 
Irish  Democratic  fellow-citizens  who  have  brains  enough  to 
attack  the  consideration  of  this  question.  We  respectfully 
ask  those  adopted  Irish  countrymen  of  ours,  whether  in  hav- 
ing emigrated  from  Ireland  and  foresworn  their  allegiance  to 
the  British  Queen,  they  had  not  better  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness and  let  foreign  politics  alone  ?  How  would  they  regard 
a  meeting  of  Englishmen  in  this  city  to  whoop  up  English 
politics,  and  raise  money  to  send  to  some  pronounced  English 
party  leader  to  aid  in  defeating  Mr.  Parnell  from  represent- 
ing an  Irish  constituency  in  Parliament  ?  Suppose  such  a 
meeting  should  be  convened  at  Piatt's  Hall,  would  the  Irish 
respect  the  freedom  of  speech  and  recognize  the  right  of 
Englishmen  to  interfere  in  Irish  politics  and  send  money  to 
England  ?  The  chances  are  that  such  an  assemblage  would 
provoke  an  Irish  riot. 

The  wretched  murderer  who,  being  sober,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing hour,  with  deliberate  malice,  beat  to  death  his  wife's  sister 
by  striking  her  upon  the  head  with  a  hammer — not  once  and 
in  passion,  but  coolly  and  continuously  until  he  had  accom- 
plished his  fatal  work — is  now  in  prison,  dumb  and  sullen  in 
his  cowardly  apprehension  of  death  upon  the  gallows.  We 
say  to  him :  "  Cheer  up  and  be  of  stout  heart,  brave  woman- 
killer.  Do  not  despair  of  acquittal.  Do  not  despond.  Things 
look  dark  just  now.  The  corpse  is  but  just  coffined,  and  the 
grave  newly  sodded  wrhere  your  victim  lies  moldering.  In  a 
short  time  the  warm  rains  will  fall,  the  sun  will  shine,  the 
grass  will  grow,  the  wail  of  the  wake  will  die  out,  and,  save  in 
one  or  two  bruised  hearts,  the  memory  of  the  loved  one  will 
fade  away  and  she  will  be  forgotten.  You  have  sent  her  all 
too  sudden  to  meet  her  judgment,  her  sins  unconfessed,  and 
therefore  unforgiven — her  precious  soul  imperiled,  lost,  be- 
cause at  her  last  moments  her  bruised  brain  could  not  com- 
prehend the  dying  consolations.  You  must  bide  your  time 
until  your  victim  is  emancipated  from  purgatorial  discomforts 
by  the  masses  purchased  for  her  soul's  repose ;  then  your 
friends,  relatives,  fellow-Democrats,  and  co-religionists  will 
feel  at  liberty  to  move  heaven  and  earth  for  your  release.  In 
the  meantime,  the  sheriff  will  permit  your  friends  to  supply 
you  with  such  comforts  as  your  means  can  afford — a  private 
room,  with  private  table,  'your  pipe  and  mug.'  If  your  ad- 
mirers do  not  organize  a  syndicate  for  your  defense,  and  raise 
a  fund  to  employ  counsel  and  pay  costs,  the  court  will  assign 
some  eloquent  and  gifted  young  lawyer,  who  will  move  heaven 
and  earth  for  your  acquittal.  He  will  poll  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  the  chances  are  even  that  it  will  appear  that  some  one  or 
more  of  the  inquest  were  unduly  prejudiced  in  your  case,  and 
the  indictment  will  be  set  aside  and  another  jury  empaneled, 
which  will  indict  you,  and  perhaps  for  a  less  offense  than 


murder.  When  your  trial  comes  on  he  will  move  as  many 
adjournments  as  human  ingenuity  can  invent.  He  will  be 
engaged  in  other  important  trials,  and,  when"  the  last  possi- 
ble hope  of  an  adjournment  has  gone  by,  his  clerk  will  ap- 
pear in  court  with  the  certificate  of  his  physician  that  he  is  ill 
and  unable  to  proceed  with  the  trial.  In  the  meantime 
your  friends  will  be  diligent ;  remove  the  witnesses  and 
induce  them  to  think  more  sympathetically  and  kindly  of 
you.  The  plea  will  be  '  emotional  insanity,'  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  testimony  given  of  your  peculiar  mental  con- 
dition. Learned  physicians  will  testify  in  words  of  astound- 
ing erudition  that  at  the  moment  you  were  beating  out  the 
brains  of  your  sister-in-law  you  were  irresponsible  and  un- 
conscious of  your  acts.  It  will  be  proven  by  incontestable 
evidence  that  from  your  boyhood  you  have  been  subject  to 
just  such  mental  emotions  as  characterized  you  at  this  time. 
You  will  probably  succeed  in  securing  one  or  more  trial  ju- 
rors who  will  not  agree,  for  the  jury  will  be  chosen  from  the 
ignorant  and  stupid  class,  who  do  not  read,  or  from  dunder- 
heads who,  having  read,  have  formed  or  expressed  no  opinion 
as  to  your  guilt  or  innocence;  and  while  the  lawyers  are  play- 
ing this  solemn  farce  over  the  empaneling  of  a  jury,  some 
adroit,  scheming  rascal  will  procure  himself  to  be  accepted 
as  a  juror,  who  is  willing  to  sell  his  verdict  for  a  price.  On 
the  second  trial — perhaps  on  the  first — you  will  be  found 
'  guilty,1  and  sentenced  to  death  upon  the  gallows.  An  ap- 
peal will  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  will  be  cer- 
tain to  discover  some  error  which  will  entitle  you  to  a  new 
trial.  If  you  have  money,  you  will  secure  about  three  new 
trials ;  and  you  may  look  forward  for  one  or  two  years  to  a 
well-fed,  fat,  and  idle  enjoyment  of  prison  life.  The  chances 
are  favorable  to  your  ultimate  acquittal;  but  if  the  Supreme 
Court  should  do  you  final  justice,  it  will  ultimately  affirm 
the  decree  of  the  court  below,  and  sentence  you  to  strangu- 
lation by  hemp.  When  this  occurs,  you  will  be  subject  to 
greater  attentions  than  ever.  A  class  of  sympathetic  women 
will  spring  up  around  you — will  visit  your  cell — send  flowers  to 
to  adorn  it ;  you  will  be  supplied  with  fruit  and  the  choicest  lux- 
uries of  the  table ;  your  friends,  men  and  women — people  you 
never  knew  before,  never  heard  of — will  enlist  in  your  behalf ; 
the  Governor  will  be  besieged  to  commute  your  sentence  from 
death  to  imprisonment  for  life;  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  or  the 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  with  a  priest  or  two  if  you  are  a 
Romanist — or  a  score  of  females  of  the  soft-hearted  Protestant 
kind,  with  a  weak-headed  preacher,  if  you  are  not  a  Roman 
Catholic — will  be  profoundly  solicitous  for  your  soul's  salva- 
tion. They  will  hang  about  the  jail,  and  pray  with  you,  and 
stuff  you  with  good  victuals,  and  dress  you  in  good  clothes, 
and  send  you  religious  books  and  rosaries,  and  fasten  up 
chromos  of  dying  saints  in  your  cell;  and,  if  you  are  unmar- 
ried, some  one  of  the  old  Protestant  widows  or  advancing 
maidens  will  insist  upon  marrying  you.  The  newspapers  will 
be  filled  with  communications  in  your  behalf.  When  the 
last  card  is  dealt,  and  no  chance  is  found  to  rescue  you  from 
the  gallows,  and  you  feel  fully  convinced  in  your  own  mind 
that  you  are  past  the  hope  of  pardon,  or  commutation  of 
sentence,  and  the  death-guard  is  set  to  watch  you,  and  you 
hear  the  sound  of  the  carpenters  hammer  in  the  yard — you 
will  then  be  converted,  and  find  Jesus;  you  will  forgive  your 
enemies,  inclusive  of  your  dead  sister-in-law ;  you  will  re- 
nounce the  world,  and  turn  your  attention  to  the  saving  of 
your  precious  soul;  you  will  then  be  so  happy.  You  will 
confess  your  sins  and  receive  absolution ;  you  will  be  com- 
pared to  the  penitent  thief  upon  the  cross,  and  you  will  be 
certain  of  going  at  once  to  Abraham's  bosom.  You  will  be 
possessed  of  blissful  visions  of  a  happy  immortality,  with 
golden  harps  and  golden  stools,  where  through  eternity  you 
can  bask  in  the  sunlight  of  God's  presence — a  redeemed, 
regenerated,  disenthralled,  happy  spirit.  You  will  make  a 
speech  upon  the  gallows  ;  you  will  give  to  the  young  men  the 
benefit  of  your  experience;  you  will  tell  them  to  beware  of 
becoming  addicted  to  the  use  of  hammers,  lest  in  a  moment 
of  unconquerable  emotion  they  should  use  them  upon  the 
head  of  some  unprotected  female;  and,  as  you  'swing  off,' 
the  women  will  cry,  the  priest  will  make  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and,  happy  dog,  you  will  enter  upon  your  celestial  joys." 


From  a  leading  commercial  daily  journal  of  St.  Louis  we 
cut  the  following  extract,  which   we  commend  to  the  caref::! 
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consideration  of  those  Roman  Catholic  priests,  laymen,  and 
editors  who  falsely  declare  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not 
the  enemy  of  our  public  schools.  The  Roman  Catholic  pa- 
rent who  sends  his  children  to  our  godless  schools — having 
the  ability  to  educate  them  in  a  parochial  school — is  under 
ban  of  his  church,  and  must  forego  the  privilege  of  "  holy 
communion"  and  the  church  "sacraments"  if  he  persists. 
Yet,  of  our  seven  hundred  school-teachers,  nearly  half  of 
them  are  Romanists,  and  of  the  thirty  thousand  scholars  in 
attendance  upon  the  public  schools,  but  little  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  are  from  Roman  Catholic  families. 
This  proves,  if  it  proves  anything,  that  Roman  Catholicism  is 
petering  out  in  this  city,  and  that  the  average  Catholic  parent 
pays  but  little  respect  to  the  anathemas  of  Rome,  and  cares 
very  little  whether  he  is  to  have  the  "  consolations"  of  a  re- 
ligion that  wars  against  education.  It  demonstrates  that  the 
rising  generation  of  our  boys  and  girls,  in  being  educated, 
are  being  emancipated  from  a  creed  that  depends  for  its  ex- 
istence upon  ignorance.  It  is  the  school-house  against  a 
bigoted  church  and  a  superstitious  belief.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  of  America  is  confronted  with  this  dilemma  :  it 
must  liberalize  itself  or  die.  It  must  conform  to  the  age  and 
keep  pace  with  intelligence,  or  content  itself  with  a  member- 
ship that  is  uneducated.  It  will  liberalize  itself  in  spite  of 
parochial  schools  and  priests,  and  when  one  generation  more 
shall  have  exercised  influence  and  had  the  benefit  of  an  en- 
lightened and  liberal  education,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  America  will  not  find  its  membership  confined  to  ignorant 
foreigners,  and  will  not  be  overawed  by  the  threats  of  a  nar- 
row-minded clergy.  The  average  Roman  Catholic  citizen 
even  now  laughs  in  his  sleeves  at  the  puerile  threats  of  all 
the  Father  McCaffreys  and  Vicar-General  Bradys  who  are 
fulminating  their  second-hand  sheet-iron  thunders  from  the 
Vatican,  while  the  American  school-boy  looks  upon  the 
whole  business  with  the  same  indifference  and  contempt  that 
he  has  for  a  theatrical  dry  shower,  made  by  shaking  shot  in 
a  tin  pan  and  flashing  lightnings  from  lycopodium,  and  a 
fight  with  canvas  clubs  stuffed  with  cotton  in  a  stage  con- 
flict : 

St.  LoiUS,  September  22. — The  Rev.  John  McCaffrey,  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Church,  announced,  on  Sunday,  from  the  pulpit,  that  the  Catho- 
lic children  of  his  parish  who  attended  the  public  schools  will  hereafter 
be  barred  from  receiving  holy  communion.  Vicar-General  Brady  has 
been  appealed  to,  and  seems  to  side  with  Father  McCaffrey.  A  lead- 
ing priest  said  :  "We  are  all  doing  that  we  can  to  prevent  our  children 
from  going  to  tiie  public  schools.  This  evil,  you  understand,  is  great. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  children  in  St.  Patrick's  parish  who  go  to 
the  public  schools.  There  is  a  large  number  in  every  parish  in  St. 
Louis.  The  evil  is  not  confined  to  St.  Louis.  It  is  in  Chicago,  in  New 
York,  in  Brooklyn — in  almost  every  large  city  of  the  country.  The 
Catholic  clergy  must  do  everything  they  can  to  overcome  it.  We  must 
educate  our  own  children.  They  are  educated  in  the  public  schools 
merely  as  an  animal  would  be  educated.  Their  souls  are  not  attended 
to.  They  are  taught  so  much  arithmetic,  so  much  geography,  so  much 
grammar,  and  so  much  history,  but  never  a  word  about  their  souls, 
about  God,  or  about  the  life  after  this.  There  are  many  of  our  children 
taken  from  the  public  schools  who  do  not  know  how  many  persons  there 
are  in  God.  Now,  we  have  built  schools  and  procured  teachers  of  our 
own,  in  order  that  we  may  save  the  souls  of  these  children,  for  it  is 
when  the  child  is  young  that  the  man  must  be  taught." 

A  high  protective  tariff,  as  an  encouragement  to  American 
industry,  is  an  exceedingly  strong  and  popular  political  war- 
cry.  It  arouses  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  to  put 
forth  their  very  best  exertions.  Generous  subscriptions  to 
campaign  funds  are  secured  from  the  great  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  establishments,  while  the  artisans  and  labor- 
ers are  depended  upon  to  vote  early  and  often  in  support  of 
those  candidates  who  may  be  relied  upon  to  sustain  a  "high 
protective  tariff."  The  party  orator  inquires,  with  fine  irony, 
"  whether  our  American  labor  is  to  be  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe";  our  labor  class  is 
wrought  to  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  contrasting  the  inde- 
pendent and  altogether  dignified  American  laborer  with  the 
under-paid  and  under-fed  European  mechanic,  artisan,  and 
laborer.  Now,  if  it  could  be  remembered  that  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  entire  body  known  as  "American  laborers" 
are  foreigners,  perhaps  the  enthusiasm  would  somewhat 
abate,  and  those  who  are  genuine  and  to  the  manner  born 
would  not  feel  quite  so  cheerful  over  paying  enhanced  duties 
upon  foreign  merchandise.  In  New  England,  as  we  under- 
stand, nearly  all  the  workers  in  the  cotton-mills  are  Canadian 
French,  who  have  underbid  and  driven  out  of  employment 
almost  the  last  man  and  woman  operative  of  New  England 
birth,  and  those  who  are  not  French-Canadians  are  foreigners 
from  Europe.  We  are  informed  that  in  the  iron  and  coal 
mines  of  Pennsylvania  nearly  all  the  miners  are  Cornishmen, 
or  Hungarians,  or  Italians,  or  of  some  other  foreign  na- 
tionality. Of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  other  labor  associa- 
tions, nearly  all  are  of  foreign  birth,  and  the  percentage  of 
laborers  employed  in  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  Northern  States  is  so  largely  foreign  that  it 
makes  the  plea  of  necessity  for  protecting  American  labor 
ers  by  the  imposition  of  discriminating  duties  a  false  one. 
The  producers  of  the  country  are  subjecting  themselves  to 
the  penalty  of  high  duties  in  order  to  protect  a  foreign  labor 
class.  The  result  of  this  kind  of  legislation  is  to  encourage 
foreign  labor  immigrants  to  come  to  the  country.  When  a 
manufacturer  in  England  finds  that  his  American  market  is 
slipping  nway  from  him  through  the  payment  of  excessive 
charges,  he  simply  comes  over  the  sea  with  his  machinery 
and  his  labor  force,  and  carries  on  his  business  on  this  side 
c/*  the  ocean;  he  id  nut  even  required  to  become  &  citizen, 


and  thus  snaps  his  fingers  in  the  face  of  public  opinion  and 
the  law.  Perhaps  in  recognition  of  that  higher  doctrine 
that  comes  from  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  brotherhood  of 
man,  we  should  invite  to  our  shores  and  admit  to  the  privi- 
leges of  our  republican  government  all  of  our  own  white  race ; 
but  to  do  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  over-tax  ourselves 
upon  all  our  imported  merchandise  under  the  false  plea  that 
it  is  in  aid  of  American  mechanics,  when  in  fact  we  have  not 
American  mechanics  in  numbers  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to 
any  special  protection.  Perhaps  we  should  not  be  tempted 
to  discriminate  very  closely  between  skilled  artisans  of  foreign 
or  native  birth  if  those  of  foreign  birth  were  somewhat  less 
insolent  in  their  demands,  and  would  remember  that  they  are 
the  guests,  and  not  the  masters,  of  the  country.  It  is  not  al- 
togethersurprising  that  the  older  citizens  of  the  country  should 
resent  the  claims  of  this  class  of  foreign  laborers,  this  new  in- 
vasion of  European  workers,  when  they  demand  legislation 
for  their  protection  against  their  own  class  of  countrymen 
whom  they  have  left  behind,  and  in  their  leagues,  and  guilds, 
and  unions  exclude  native-born  American  boys  frorp  admis- 
sion as  apprentices  to  the  trades.  Perhaps  as  a  class  this 
foreign  band  would  be  more  kindly  looked  upon  if  it  would 
be  somewhat  less  active  in  politics  and  less  pronounced  in 
aid  of  either  political  party;  if  the  Irish  would  not  be  quite 
so  noisy  in  their  patriotism,  not  quite  so  devout  in  their  re- 
ligion, and  foreigners  generally  would  not  be  quite  so  bloody, 
bold,  and  resolute  in  their  riotous  adjustment  of  our  affairs, 
and  not  quite  so  forward  in  the  assumption  that  they  are  more 
desirable,  and  more  welcome,  and  less  objectionable  than  im- 
migrants from  across  the  other  sea.  We  would  suggest  that 
the  fact  the  European  pauper  can  become  a  citizen,  and  can 
cast  his  ignorant  vote  into  the  electoral  urn,  is  just  one  of  the 
reasons  why  some  prejudiced  persons  think  he  is  not  so  de- 
sirable an  acquisition  as  the  saddle-colored,  moon  eyed,  pig- 
tailed  barbarian  from  Asia.  That  the  Chinaman  can  not  vote  is 
a  virtue  which  no  one  is  ungenerous  enough  to  refuse  to  admit. 
If  our  country  must  continue  its  present  laws  of  immigration 
and  admit  every  vagabond  and  pauper,  every  artisan  and 
skilled  laborer,  who  may  please  to  seek  the  asylum  of  this 
country;  if  labor  may  be  admitted  free — would  it  not  be 
worth  considering  whether  free  goods  might  not  also  be  ad- 
mitted ?  If  a  protective  tariff  must  be  maintained  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  iron  and  coal,  while  the  iron  and  coal  miners  may 
be  imported  from  Cornwall  or  Belgium,  is  the  law  for  the 
benefit  of  American  laborers  or  for  American  mine  proprie- 
tors ?  Is  there  any  sense  in  charging  every  consumer  of  coal 
and  iron  an  enhanced  price  in  order  that  these  imported  la- 
borers may  secure  better  wages?  The  tariff  question  is  an 
important  one,  and  we  are  not  attempting  to  do  anything 
more  than  ask  questions,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  discus- 
sion with  this  sham  and  false  pretense  of  "protection  to 
American  labor"  stripped  from  it.  American  laborers  have 
their  rights,  foreign-born  mechanics  have  theirs,  consumers  of 
imported  merchandise  have  theirs,  and  it  is  better  that  all 
questions  of  importance  be  considered  without  hiding  behind 
the  mask  of  a  false  pretense. 


Messrs.  Morton,  Hilborn,  Whittemore,  and  Cowdery  are 
all  before  the  community  in  an  unpleasant  condition.  They 
are  under  the  shadow  of  accusations  just  cloudy  enough  to 
make  their  friends  wonder  if  they  have  really  done  anything 
deserving  of  censure.  Messrs.  Morton  and  Hilborn  are  Gov- 
ernment officials;  the  former  Surveyor  of  the  Port  and  the 
latter  Assistant  United  States  Attorney,  and  charged  with 
diverting  some  small  amount  of  money  from  the  person 
rightfully  entitled  to  it  as  informer  in  an  opium-smuggling 
case,  and  giving  it  to  another  person.  The  honorable  char- 
acter of  these  gentlemen,  and  the  unquestioned  respecta- 
bility of  their  past  lives,  should  be  sufficient  to  shield  them 
from  the  suspicion  of  any  irregularity  until  judicial  investiga- 
tion has  fully  exposed  all  the  circumstances  that  have  led 
to  the  accusation.  This  investigation  they  challenge,  and 
when  it  is  had  we  are  convinced  they  will  be  fully  acquitted, 
and  the  honorable  motives  of  their  conduct  fully  explained. 
Messrs.  Whittemore  and  Cowdery  are  lawyers  occupying  an 
honorable  standing  at  the  bar  of  San  Francisco,  whose  pro- 
fessional conduct  has  heretofore  been  above  suspicion.  The 
Bar  Association  of  San  Francisco,  with  that  nice  sense  of 
professional  honor  that  characterizes  not  only  its  acts  as  an 
association,  but  also  governs  the  individual  conduct  of  nil  its 
members,  has  recommended  that  these  gentlemen  be  dis- 
barred— Mr.  Whittemore  because  he  retained  Mr.  Cowdery, 
and  Mr.  Cowdery  because  he  allowed  himself  to  be  retained, 
not  to  aid  in  prosecuting  one  of  eight  hundred  street  cases 
in  which,  some  years  before,  and  while  City  and  County  At- 
torney, he  had  been  the  attorney  of  official  record.  The  rule 
as  laid  clown  by  Lord  Eldon,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  quote  it 
from  recollection,  is  this:  "An  attorney  having  been  honor- 
ably discharged  by  his  client  is  at  liberty  to  be  retained  upon 
the  other  side,  provided  there  are  no  confidential  communi- 
cations, and  no  exclusive  knowledge  of  important  facts  ac- 
quired by  him  while  acting  under  professional  engagement  to 
his  former  client."  There  is  no  pretense  that  Mr.  Cowdery 
has  betrayed  any  personal  confidence  or  been  guilty  of  any 
breach  of  professional  trust,  nor  in  any  respect  given  any  other 
than  a  lefjal  opinion  in  reference  to  certain  disputed  points  of 


law.  He  had  no  confidential  communications  from  his  former 
client,  the  city,  and  was  in  possession  of  no  facts  that  were 
not  known  to  both  sides.  Mr.  Whittemore,  thinking  it  ad- 
visable that  Mr.  Cowdery  should  not  be  specially  retained  to 
pursue  certain  street  assessment  cases  on  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  retained  him  to  stay  away.  We  think  Mr. 
Cowdery  has  only  done  that  which  the  English  rule  has  laid 
down,  and  which  has  been  the  rule  of  practice  in  England 
and  America  for  a  century,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
nicest  sense  of  professional  honor,  and  which  the  Supreme 
Judges  of  California  and  the  members  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  San  Francisco  are  not  strong  enough  in  their  own  legal 
learning  and  their  own  honorable  professional  conduct  to  dare 
to  set  aside.  It  was  the  Temple  itself  from  which  Christ 
drove  the  disputatious  elders.  It  was  through  the  very  stalls 
of  the  Augean  stables  that  Hercules  turned  the  cleansing  tor- 
rent. It  is  the  Supreme  Court  that  needs  reform.  It  is  the 
Bar  Association  that  should  be  purified.  It  is  certain  of 
its  leading  members  that  should  be  disciplined  by  admoni- 
tions touching  the  propriety,  and  good  taste,  and  honesty  of 
their  professional  conduct.  It  was  not  the  place  to  begin 
with  Messrs.  Whittemore  and  Cowdery,  and  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  know  it. 


South  Polar  Exploration. 

Lieutenant  Schwatka  was  lately  asked  what  lie  thought  of  the  new 
arctic  expedition  projected  by  Melville.  lie  replied  :  "There  can  l>e  no 
material  gain  in  discovering  the  north  pole  unless  you  can  find  the  south 
pole  as  well ;  and  our  ships  have  been  nowhere  as  near  the  latter  as  the 
former. " 

The  remark  is  judicious.  The  number  of  great  antarctic  explorers 
can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  For  forty-five  years  almost 
an  annual  party  of  arctic  explorers  have  died  of  cold  and  starvation,  or 
else  returned  disabled  by  exposure  or  scurvy  ;  but  few  attempts  have 
been  made  to  penetrate  the  icy  barrier  of  the  antarctic  continent.  And 
yet,  as  Lieutenant  Schwatka  says,  an  extended  knowledge  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  globe  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  an  extended  know- 
ledge of  its  antipodes.  We  are  better  versed  in  the  geography  of  adja- 
cent planets  than  in  that  of  the  south  pole.  We  know  the  constituents 
of  the  atmosphere  of  Mars,  we  are  familiar  with  its  two  poles  and  their 
adjacent  lands  and  seas,  we  know  its  geographical  formations,  we  know- 
its  oceans  and  its  continents  as  well  as  the  Martialists  themselves  do  ; 
and  they  are  possibly  familiar  with  our  geography,  from  Kane's  open 
sea  to  the  remotest  cranny  of  Victoria  Land.  Is  it  not  time  to  break 
through  the  great  ice  wall  which,  forty-four  years  ago,  baffled  Ross  and 
Wilkes? 

The  antarctic  explorers — Eellinghausen,  Eiscoc,  Dumont,  DT'rville, 
Wilkes,  the  Chiillenger — discovered  little,  merely  surveying  the  coast  from 
a  safe  distance.  They  all  saw  land,  gave  it  names,  skirted  the  ice  bar- 
rier for  miles  ;  then,  seeing  no  harbor,  and  afraid  of  the  pack  and  the 
southern  winds  and  currents,  steamed  away.  Wilkes  saw  land  sixty 
miles  off  and  ventured  no  nearer.  The  Chalknger  paid  a  brief  visit  to 
the  icy  coast,  took  soundings,  sighted  land,  and  steamed  away, 
James  Ross  was  the  first  and  only  explorer  who  made  a  real  cruise  of 
discovery.  In  January,  1841,  his  two  ships — Erebus  and  Terror— sight- 
ed Cape  North,  Victoria  Land.  He  describes  it  as  an  icy,  snow-bound 
coast,  skirted  by  miles  of  pack-ice,  and  with  two  ranges  of  lofty  mount- 
ains, covered  with  snow,  towering  up  in  the  background.  Between  these 
mountains  glaciers  rolled  down  to  the  valley,  and  built  up  an  i< 
against  which  beat  a  heavy  surf.  An  occasional  outcrop  of  black,  igne- 
ous rock,  clearly  seen  against  the  snow,  proved  it  to  be  land,  ami  not, 
as  might  have  been  imagined,  a  conglomeration  of  giant  icebergs.  The 
wind  blew  off  sea,  and  the  surf  broke  on  the  pack  so  furiously  that  the 
Erebus  and  Terror  could  at  first  make  no  landing,  Finallv  Ross  and  a 
boat-load  of  men  got  ashore,  on  a  bleak,  rocky  island,  covered  with 
penguins,  which  pecked  and  screeched  at  them,  but  no  made  no  effort 
to  fly  away.  This  island  they  christened  "Possession  Island."  Once 
again  they  landed  on  another  island,  but  to  approach  the  main  land  was 
impossible,  by  reason  of  the  pack  and  the  strong  northern  winds  and 
currents.  For  days  they  skirled  the  coast,  keeping  in  view  of  the  lofty 
mountain  range,  which  towered  to  a  height  of  fourteen  thousand  feeL 
On  January  28th  an  active  and  an  extinct  volcano  were  sighted.  As 
they  watched  them,  the  former  burst  forth  in  open  eruption,  lighting 
the  ghost-like  mountains  and  the  glaciers  with  a  lurid  glare.  Strei 
ing  eastward  from  Mount  Erebus— as  they  christened  this  volcano  -was 
a  long,  white  line,  which,  as  they  approached,  proved  to  be  a  solid  cliff 
of  ice,  flat  on  top  and  rising  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet.  As  far 
eastward  as  the  eye  could  reach  this  cliff  stretched,  gradually  dwindling 
down  to  a  fine  white  line  dividing  the  gray  sky  and  sea.  On  its  glassy 
surface  there  was  no  indentation  or  fissure;  smooth,  shining,  and  im- 
passive, it  towered  above  the  ship's  masthead,  shutting  out  of  sight  the 
highest  mountain-tops — an  impassable,  immovable  barrier.  Once,  after 
skirting  it  for  days,  a  bay-like  indentation  was  discovered  in  its  face,  and 
round  this  the  walls  were  so  low  as  to  allow  a  view  of  the  cliff  top  from 
the  mast-head.  It  was  like  a  vast  plain  of  frosted  silver,  flat  as  a  bil- 
liard-table. Deeming  this  wall  endless,  Sir  James,  having  reached  the 
seventy- eighth  parallel,  ten  degrees  further  south  than  any  previous  ex- 
plorer, retraced  his  course  to  Cape  North,  eastward  of  which  was  a  sim- 
ilar barrier  of  ice-cliffs,  which  put  an  end  to  any  hopes  he  might  have 
entertained  of  proceeding  farther  south  in  that  direction. 

Since  then  the  antarctic  continent  has  remained  undisturbed.  The 
ice  wall  of  Victoria  Land  has  been  visited  by  nothing  but  penguins  and 
gulls.  It  has  guarded  the  secret  of  the  interior  well.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  antarctic  continent,  of  its  geography,  its  contour,  its  area,  us  cli- 
mate, its  flora,  its  fauna.  Some  scientists  guess  that  it  is  an  archipel- 
ago, formed  by  the  tops  of  an  aggregation  of  submerged  mountains, 
which  form  the  nucleus  of  three  great  mountain  systems.  Of  these  t!»" 
first  is  the  chain  which  forms  the  backbone  of  South  America,  at  first 
submerged,  then  rising  giadually  in  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Patagontt; 
the  second  is  also  under  water,  its  highest  peaks  appearing  in  Endl  I :  J 
Land,  Kcrguelen  Land,  Prince  Edward's,  and  other  islands,  and  finally 
emerging  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  ;  the  third  is  indicated  by  the  in- 
numerable islands  which  form  an  irregular  track  from  Sabrinn  and 
lie  Land  to  Van  Dieman's  Land,  Australia,  and  the  East  Indies.  Oth- 
ers believe  the  lands  around  the  south  pole  form  a  continent,  This  the* 
ory  a  recent  scientist  attempted  u<  explode  by  arguing  that  the  icebergs 
from  the  antarctic  seas  are  parts  ol  glaciers,  which,  pouring  from  the 
mountains  into  the  seas,  hive  their  edges  undermined  by  the  water,  ami 
finally  break  off  in  huge  cakes;  and  that  they  are  much  larger  and 
more  numerous  than  those  of  the  arctic  ocean.  Explorers  have  seen 
them  hundreds  of  feet  high  and  miles  in  extent,  as  far  north  as  the  for- 
tii'tli  parallel.  "  The  nursery  for  bergs  to  till  such  :l  held  must  bean 
immense  one,"  says  the  above-mentioned  scientist,  and  further  goes  on 
to  argue  that  glaciers  only  exist  where  mountains  furrowed  by  deep  al- 
leys that  descend  to  the  sea-level  are  found.  ( 'oun tries  having  such  ir- 
regularities of  surface  will  either  be  marked  by  level  lands  about  the 
fool  of  the  mountains,  inland  seas  into  which  the  valley  dischai 
glacier,  or  open  seas  out  of  which  the  peaks  of  the  submerged  mount- 
ains rise  in  irregular  ranks.  It  is  when-  land  and  water  are  in  the  latli  I 
position  that  lie  thinks  (he  giant  antarctic  icebergs  were  formed,  and  hi 
argues  that  the  presence  of  such  bergs  points  to  a  close  relation  between 

antarctic  mountains  and  sexs  thai  could   only   exist  in  an  archip< 

mountain  peaks. 

Captain  Maury  believed  that  the  middle  of  the  antarctic  continent 
w.is  .in  Inland  sea.  connecting  with  the  ocean  by  means  ol  straits.  This 
Sea  Was  a  soi  [  of  iceberg  manufactory,  and  when  the  bergs  were  com- 
pleted ihcy  sailed  out  through  the  straits  in   solemn  Indian  file,    An- 
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other  idea  of  his  was  that  the  entire  surface  of  the  antarctic  country 
was  covered  with  active  volcanoes,  forever  belching  forth  flame  in  such 
quantities  that  the  reflection  in  the  sky  caused  the  aurora  ausiralis.  He 
accounts  for  the  perpetual  winds  that  blow  toward  the  pole  by  supposing 
they  were  draughts  that  fed  these  volcanic  fires. 

It  is  all  mere  guess-work.  Lieutenant  Schwatka  is  right.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  south  pole  is  nil,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  north  can  go 
little  further  till  some  daring  mariner  penetrates  the  ice  wall  of  Victoria 
and  Adelie  Lands.  Who  knows  what  that  wall  guards  so  jealously  ?  The 
human  race  have  been  found  in  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  north,  why 
should  they  not  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  antarctic  continent  ?  What 
manner  of  men  would  they  be  ?  An  aboriginal  race  which  had  never  seen 
or  mixed  with  their  fellow-creatures,  or  known  the  refining  influence  of 
civilization,  or  a  hospitable  climate — what  a  find  for  anthropologists  ! 


Musical  Prospects  in  the  East. 

New  York  is  on  the  qui  vive  over  the  approaching  opera  season. 
The  old  struggle  of  the  adherents  of  Gluck  and  Piccini  is  repeated  in 
the  furious  warfare  raging  between  partisans  of  German  and  Italian 
opera.  Never  since  Jennie  Lind  thrilled  aristocratic  audiences  at  Castle 
Garden,  and  that  prince  of  charlatans,  the  Chevalier  Wikoff,  brought 
Fanny  Ellsler  to  New  York,  has  there  been  such  an  excitement  in  ope- 
ratic circles. 

Mine.  Emma  Nevada- Palmer,  clothed  in  Mme.  Rodrigues's  Latest  in- 
spirations, and  with  blushing  honors  and  bridal  jewels  thick  upon  her, 
opened  the  season  in  concert  at  Chickering  Hall.  On  her  arrival  she 
entertained  the  reporters  with  accounts  of  her  trousseau,  of  the  fine  peo- 
ple who  attended  her  wedding,  and  of  the  tenor  of  her  troupe,  whom 
she  gushingly  calls  "  such  a  delightful  man."  Her  best  man,  Salvini, 
who,  under  the  modest  title  of  "Tom  Salvini,"  is  registered  at  the 
Everett  House,  says  there  never  was  a  larger  gathering  of  musical, 
histrionic,  and  literary  celebrities  than  attended  the  little  diva's  wedding 
breakfast.  New  York  received  her  with  open  arms.  Society  "took 
her  up."  The  beau  inonde  invited  her  to  dinners,  balls,  receptions  in- 
numerable, and  when  she  appeared  in  her  box  at  "As  You  Like  It," 
people  for  a  moment  withdrew  their  gaze  from  the  classic  face  of  Mary 
Anderson — the  "  long-limbed,  well-intentioned  young  woman  "  of  the 
Evening  Post, 

German  opera  at  the  Thalia  has  begun.  Ferdinand  Wachtel,  son  of 
the  great  tenor,  is  singing  in  his  father's  part  "  Der  Postilion  von  Long- 
jumeau."  He  is  disappointing.  He  sing  and  cracks  his  whip  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  a  pale  copy  of  the  fiery  eian  and  dashing  bravado  which 
in  his  father  made  critics  forget  the  occasional  false  note  that  marred 
his  otherwise  perfect  voice.  Colonel  Mapleson  is  mustering  his  battal- 
ions for  a  short  season  of  Italian  opera  at  the  Academy.  Patti  is  not 
coming,  and  Mr.  Robert  Centre  is  disconsolate.  Mr.  Centre  was  her 
earliest  admirer;  for  a  whole  week — a  week  of  bliss — twenty  years  ago 
he  was  engaged  to  her.  Patti  loved  and  rode  away,  and  Mr.  Centre 
took  to  yachts  and  bicycles,  but  whenever  she  sings  he  always  sits  beam- 
ing on  her  from  the  orchestra  chairs.  Colonel  Mapleson  cares  not  who 
loves  and  who  rides  away,  so  Donizetti  and  Bellini  remain  to  him.  For 
his  prime  donne  this  year  he  has  Alma  Folstrom,  a  new  soprano,  and 
Minnie  Hauck,  an  old  favorite.  When  eight  years  ago  Miss  Hauck  and 
Campanini  played  "  Carmen  "  the  town  was  taken  by  storm.  In  the 
second  act  the  curtain  rose  on  a  vine-covered  arbor  through  which  the 
moonlight  filtered  on  Miss  Hauck,  who,  in  a  wonderful  gown  covered 
with  embroidered  sunflowers,  looking  wicked  enough  to  lure  a  dozen 
Don  Jose's  to  their  ruin,  sang  and  danced  a  slow,  languid  dance,  to 
dreamy  music  and  the  clicking  of  her  castenets,  while  Campanini,  then 
in  his  prime,  before  cocktails  and  petits  soupers  had  made  his  face  like 
Lady  Franklin's  scarlet  sun,  sang  with  her  that  most  passionate  of  love 
duos.  This  time  Mapleson's  tenors  are  Giannini  and  Ravelli,  both 
awkward  actors  but  gifted  with  good  voices.  New  York  audiences  have 
had  a  surfeit  of  strong-lunged  boys  of  the  Cardinali  type,  and  musical 
wrecks  like  Vicini.  Two  years  ago  the  daring  impresario  brought  out 
a  wonderful  tenor  of  the  roaring  school — a  Signor  Bello.  The  name 
was  pat.  When  he  gave  the  dying  wail  of  "  Io  moro  perte,"  in 
"  Lucia,"  Bello  bellowed  in  earnest.  The  other  members  of  the  troupe 
are  well  known.     Del  Puente,  De  Anna,  and  Cherubini  are  a  trio  divine. 

But  the  sun  of  Italian  opera  is  nearly  set.  The  success  of  the  Ger- 
man opera  last  winter  shows  that  people  are  tired  of  the  star  system. 
Their  palates  are  cloyed  with  the  honeyed  sweetness  of  Bellini,  Donizetti, 
and  Verdi's  earlier  productions.  At  the  German  opera,  performances 
were  given  flawless  in  every  detail.  Each  part  was  perfectly  filled ;  the 
very  chorus  not  only  looked  and  sang  their  parts  well,  but  acted  with 
dash  and  spirit.  German  singers  are  satisfied  with  moderate  pay;  they 
abhor  the  star  system.  Their  representations  are  not  abnormally  ex- 
cellent in  one  instance,  while  minor  departments  are  badly  filled— they 
are  faultless  as  a  whole.  Their  performance  of  "  Lohengrin,"  "  Tann- 
hauser,"  "  Die  Wal-Kure,"  last  year,  were  the  finest  operatic  produc- 
tions ever  witnessed  in  the  United  States,  and  the  season  this  year 
promises  even  better.  Of  course,  there  are  many  who  can  not  appre- 
ciate heavy  German  music.  Some  frankly  own  it,  others  pretend  to  en- 
joy, and  yawn  behind  fans  and  opera  hats. 

Everybody  deplores  the  absence  of  Materna  and  Herr  Schott.  Both 
combined  with  exquisite  voices  histrionic  powers  that  would  have  won 
them  fame  as  actress  and  actor.  Who  could  forget  Herr  Schott's  ren- 
dering of  "  Mien  liebe  Schwan  " — faint,  spiritual,  and  unearthly— or  the 
weird  pathos  of  Lohengrin's  farewell,  or  Materna's  exaltation  of  religious 
zeal  in  "Elizabeth,"  or  the  barbaric  glory  of  her  Brunhilde?  Frau 
Lilli  Tehmann,  leading  soprano  of  the  Berlin  Opera  House,  takes  Ma- 
terna's place,  and  HerrStritt,  for  five  years  the  principal  tenor  at  Frank- 
fort, and  Herr  Sylva  are  the  tenori.  Many  of  the  old  favorites  have  re- 
turned. Marie  Brandt,  beloved  of  Wagner's  soul,  is  back  again.  She 
has  an  exquisite  voice,  is  a  wonderful  actress,  and  is  not  pretty,  but 
what  does  that  matter?  One  can  agree  with  Wagner,  who,  upon  her 
objecting  to  taking  a  part  on  the  ground  of  being  too  plain,  answered, 
"Never  mind,  rouge  and  pearl  powder  will  make  a  beauty  of  you." 
Frau  Kraus  has  also  returned,  fat,  fair,  and  twenty-four,  and  quite  as 
pretty  as  ever.  The  new  operas  to  be  given  ate  "  Rienzi,"  "Gotter- 
dammerung,"  "  Die  Meistersinger,"  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and  pro- 
bably "The  Flying  Dutchman."  The  Opera  House  is  advertised  to 
open  with  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba  "  on  November  23,  and  those  who 
know  say  New  York  will  be  taken  by  storm  by  the  wonderful  scenic 
effects  of  the  piece,  including  among  others  a  sandstorm  in  the  desert 
of  Sahara,  and  Solomon's  Temple,  which  has  been  worked  up  from 
Syrian  carvings,  old  works  of  art,  and  the  descriptions  of  it  in  the  Bible. 
It  will  surely  be  the  "greatest  show  on  earth,"  and  on  the  opening  night 
all  New  York  will  be  there  to  see  fashion  and  beauty  filling  the  horse- 
shoe curve  of  the  boxes  with  a  brilliant  sweep  of  white  shoulders,  glit- 
tering jewels,  shimmering  silks  and  laces,  while  in  the  orchestra  chairs, 
motionless,  sombre,  and  quiet,  sit  the  children  of  the  fatherland ;  and 
far  above — a  dark  fringe  against  the  gilded  ceiling — genuine  music  lovers 
listening  with  breathless  attention. 


Hugh  Reginald  Haweis. 

Among  the  passengers  on  the  last  Cunarder  from  Liverpool  was  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Reginald  Haweis,  who  contemplates  a  lecturing  tour  through 
the  East,  and,  if  possible,  a  visit  to  this  coast.  Mr.  Haweis  is  at  once  a 
journalist  (being  a  prolific  contributor  to  English  reviews,  magazines, 
and  dailies),  an  accomplished  musician,  a  noted  violinist,  a  sound  musi- 
cal critic  (his  works  on  music  are  recognized  as  high  authority),  a  nov- 
elist (hjs  fantastic  work  on  cremation,  entitled  "  Ashes  to  Ashes,"  had  a 
large  sale  in  Germany),  a  lecturer,  a  philosopher,  a  moralist,  a  minister 
of  the  gospel — a  divine  without  cant,  who  ingeniously  reconciles  the 
teachings  of  Christianity  with  the*  latest  scientific  discoveries,  who  has 
thrown  off  the  old-time  prejudices  of  the  church,  whose  religion  is  not  a 
matter  of  prayer  and  sermon,  but  a  strenuous  endeavor  for  "sweeter 
manners,  purer  laws,"  and  for  the  higher  moral  development  of  the  com- 
munity     He  is  the  most  advanced  religious  instructor  in  England. 

He  comes  of  a  family  of  parsons,  and  from  his  childhood  was  destined 
for  the  church.  As  a  boy  he  was  passionate,  excitable,  given  to  enthu- 
siasms almost  hysterical  in  their  intensity.  He  is  devoted  to  music  and 
poetry.     Tennyson  was  his  idol.     He  spent  some  months  on  the  Isle  of 


Wight  close  to  the  laureate's  home,  and  there  his  admiration  reached 
fever  pitch.     He  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  first  interview.     With 
no  fixed  idea  of  what  he  was  going  to  say,  he  one  day  presented  himself 
at  Tennyson's  villa.     The  maid,  scenting  an  autograph  fiend  or  inter- 
viewer, refused  to  admit  him ;  but,  with  the  desperate  courage  born  of 
his  desire  to  see  and  speak  with  the  master,  he  demanded  entrance,  and 
was  ushered  into  the  sacred  precincts  and  there  met  by  Mrs.  Tennyson, 
who,  calm  and  mildly  surprised,  gently  inquired  what  he  wanted.     He 
had  pictured  a  highly  sensational  interview  with  her  husband— had  had 
a  dim  idea  of  prostrating  himself  on  the  floor  in  Oriental  fashion  and 
kissing  the  hem  of  the  laureate's  trousers.     Feeling  that  to  salute  the 
hem  of  Mrs.  Tennyson's  skirts  might  lead  to   misunderstandings,  and 
overburdened  with  a  sense  of  his  own  daring,  the  nervous  boy  became 
inarticulate.     He  muttered  commonplaces  on  the  genius  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son, and  finally  asked  if  he  could  see  him.     Mrs.   Tennyson  went  to  in- 
quire.    In  the  interval  he  describes  his  feelings.     ' '  I  was  trembling  with 
excitement  from  top  to  toe.     I  thought  I  would  try  and  recollect  some 
of  his  verse ;  it  might  steady  me  a  little      I  knew  volumes  of  it  by  heart, 
but  now  I  couldn't  recollect  a  line  anywhere,  except — 
'  Wrinkled  ostler,  grim  and  thin, 
Here  is  custom  come  your  way ; 
Take  my  brute  and  lead  him  in, 
Stuff  his  ribs  with  moldy  hay.' 
I   believe   I   was  muttering  this   mechanically  when  I  heard  a  man's 
voice  outside  the  door : 

' '  '  Who  is  it  ?    Is  it  an  impostor  ? '  " 

Enter  Mr.  Tennyson  in  a  very  bad  humor.  The  interview  was  short. 
Young  Haweis's  knees  knocked  together,  and  his  tongue  clove  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth.  He  didn't  salaam.  He  didn't  enthuse.  He  only 
gasped  out  a  lew  remarks  ;  and  then  exit  Mr.  Tennyson,  in  a  still  worse 
humor,  and  the  trembling  boy  was  left  to  Mrs.  Tennyson,  who  treated 
him  with  the  subdued  gentleness  adopted  by  kind-hearted  people  when 
conversing  with  idiots. 

At  Cambridge  he  was  not  much  brighter  than  most  English  boys, 
save  in  music — this  was  his  forte.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Oury,  who, 
himself  a  pupil  of  Paganini,  taught  the  clever  lad  tricks  and  movements 
of  the  great  master,  so  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  an  accomplished 
violinist  He  was  courted,  praised,  and  sought  after — he  was  the  fash- 
ion. This  pale,  lame  boy,  with  a  delicate,  spiritual  face,  could,  when 
his  violin  and  bow  were  in  his  slender,  taper  fingers,  sway  vast  audi- 
ences, could  melt  them  into  tears,  or  rouse  them  to  a  storm  of  applause. 
At  Cambridge  he  was  elected  violin  soloist  of  the  University  Musical 
Society.  Night  after  night  in  the  Town  Hall,  crowded  with  dons  and 
undergraduates,  with  masters  and  freshmen,  he  held  hisaudience  spell- 
bound by  exquisite  rendering  of  intricate  passages.  Often  in  his  room 
at  twilight  the  masters  collected  to  hear  him  play.  He  was  then  at  his 
best.  The  soul  of  his  Cremona  was  unloosed,  and  wonderful,  weird 
melodies  filled  the  room.  He  would  pass  from  one  theme  to  another, 
sometimes  improvising,  sometimes  imitating  bird  songs,  exalted  and 
elevated,  forgetful  of  his  audience,  of  himself,  of  everything  but  the 
complex  harmonies  he  was  evoking.  In  public  he  was  always  handi- 
capped by  nervousness.  On  his  first  appearance  at  the  Cambridge 
Town  Hall  he  was  so  excited  that  he  says  he  played  execrably,  though 
the  men  stood  on  chairs  waving  their  caps  and  screaming  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

When  he  left  Cambridge  he  took  a  curacy  in  Bethnal  Green,  prefer- 
ring to  work  up  from  the  lowest  round  of  the  ministerial  ladder,  and 
hoping  to  do  more  good  among  the  sordid  and  depraved  inhabitants  of 
that  locality  than  among  those  of  a  more  refined  neighborhood.  But 
his  congregations,  in  the  beginning  sparse,  began  to  grow  smaller  and 
more  inattentive.  Warned  in  this  way  that  something  must  be  done, 
he  determined  to  drop  the  flowery  discourses  he  had  been  delivering, 
and  preach  extemporary  sermons.  Accordingly,  one  evening,  he 
mounted  the  pulpit,  eyed  his  meagre  congregation,  and  gave  out  his 
text,  "Abide  with  me,  for  it  is  toward  evening." 

After  reading  it,  he  proceeded  to  his  first  head,  when,  to  his  horror, 
he  found  he  had  forgotten  it.  Feeling  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  re- 
member it,  he  started  on  the  second,  when  the  first  came  rushing  back 
to  his  mind  and  the  second  was  gone.  By  this  time  he  was  getting 
rather  warm  and  unhappy,  but,  feeling  the  eyes  of  his  congregation 
full  upon  him,  he  made  a  desperate  effort  and  started  out  with  apparent 
confidence  upon  the  third  head.  This,  of  course,  without  the  first  and 
second,  was  disconnected,  and  he  had  to  stop.  He  was  becoming  des- 
perate, and  to  avoid  the  dreadful  pause  that  was  imminent,  he  read  the 
text  again  in  a  cheerful  tone,  and  repeated  several  others  in  rapid  suc- 
cession which  had  no  connection  with  the  first.  By  this  time  both  con- 
gregation and  parson  were  in  an  agony  of  nervousness.  The  dreaded 
pause  fell ;  an  army  of  angels  might  have  been  passing  over  the  church, 
judging  by  its  deadly,  solemn  silence.  The  unfortunate  young  clergy- 
man, covered  with  shame  and  blushes,  once  more  repeated  his  text,  but 
without  hope  ;  and,  after  another  silence,  broken  by  the  little  rustling 
movements  of  the  discomforted  congregation,  he  turned  and  fled,  a 
prey  to  rage  and  despair.  That  he  eventually  overcame  this  weakness 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  he  is  now  one  of  the  best-known  and 
most  universally  esteemed  public  speakers  in  England. 

The  struggle  which  transformed  the  curate  of  Bethnal  Green  to  the 
leader  of  the  Broad  Church  party  is  well  known.  During  the  transition 
period  he  laid  aside  his  violin  forever,  and  occupied  his  leisure  hours 
with  literature.  But  his  love  and  appreciation  of  music  is  as  keen  now 
as  when  he  played  at  the  Cambridge  concerts,  and  he  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  most  competent  and  brilliant  of  modern 
musical  critics. 

In  one  of  his  charming  books  he  gives  us  an  amusing  account  of  an 
evening  spent  with  Wagner,  after  one  of  the  Beyreuth  festivals.  All  the 
great  Wagnerians  were  present.  Wilhelmj  and  Richter  were  there,  jok- 
ing and  laughing  together  in  a  corner.  Bache  was  there,  talking  with 
a  solid  German  frau,  whose  magnificent  voice  had  electrified  them  a  few 
hours  before  as  it  rolled  through  the  Beyreuth  opera-house.  Liszt  was 
there,  too,  and  presented  Mr.  Haweis  to  Wagner,  who,  in  the  gorgeous 
array  that  helped  to  bankrupt  King  Louis,  was  beaming  on  all  about 
him.  He  greeted  the  Englishman  with  a  charming  courtesy.  Later 
on,  Materna,  shimmering  in  silks  and  laces,  and  fairly  blazing  with  jew- 
eled orders  and  marks  of  royal  favor,  arrived.  She  greeted  the  master 
— who  was  a  small,  spare  man — with  a  genuine  German  hug,  during 
which  he  completely  disappeared  in  her  ample  embrace,  emerging 
flushed,  tumbled,  and  breathless.  At  the  end  of  the  evening  she  again 
approached,  with  her  purpose  visible  in  her  eye  ;  but  Wagner,  quite 
terrified,  held  up  a  shielding  hand,  crying,  "  Mein  Frau  Materna,  das 
will  ich  gar  nicht." 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Haweis  has  given  himself  up  to  his  literary  and 
clerical  duties.  His  books  are  widely  read.  His  wife,  who  at  seventeen 
exhibited  paintings  in  the  Royal  Academy,  helps  him  with  his  writings, 
and  sometimes  illustrates  them.  She  accompanies  him  on  his  tour 
through  the  United  States. 


The  St.  James's  Gazette  says :  "  Many  American  publishing  firms  do 
a  large  trade  in  England,  and  some  of  them  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  stamp  '  New  York  and  London  '  on  their  books.  This  has  its  ad- 
vantages ;  but  among  its  disadvantages  is  that  it  forces  them  to  present 
a  number  of  copies  of  each  work  to  certain  public  libraries.  Where 
the  books  are  costly  Editions  de  luxe,  this  is  felt  to  be  rather  hard,  and 
at  last  the  American  publishers  have  rebelled.  The  British  Museum 
having  reminded  the  firm  of  Putnam's  Sons  that  it  must  have  five  copies 
of  their  books,  it  has  refused  to  comply  with  their  request.  A  corre- 
spondence has  ensued  and  a  compromise  was  agreed  to ;  the  Museum 
was  to  content  itself  with  one  copy  of  each  book.  When  the  other 
American  firms  heard  this  they  were  dissatisfied.  They  appealed  to 
Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons  to  make  this  a  test  case,  and  the  firm  has  con- 
sented. But  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  the  American  publishers 
must  do  one  of  two  things :  they  must  do  as  British  firms  do  or  erase  the 
word  '  London  '  from  their  title-pages." 


A  man  who  looked  like  a  stockholder  walked  into  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent Ingalls  of  the  "  Big  Four"  the  other  day,  and,  after  saying  good- 
morning,  he  remarked,  inquiringly :  "  Does  your  railroad  ever  give  any 
passes?"  "No,  sir,"  replied  the  president,  promptly ;  "it  issues  no 
passes  whatever."  "  Never  passes  anything,  eh?  "  "  Never,  sir."  "I 
thought  maybe  it  did;  1  heard  so  up-town."  "You  did?"  "Yes,  I 
did;  I  heard  it  passed  a  dividend  last  week."  Mr.  Ingalls  took  a 
header  into  a  pile  of  paper  on  his  desk,  and  the  man  sighed  heavily  and 
went  out  like  a  tallow-candle  in  a  draft. — Merchant  Traveler. 


A  pamphlet  for  book  agents  has  recently  been  \ 
by  the  owner  of  a  "subscription"  cook-book.  "Wh 
lady  of  the  house  opens  the  door" — so  begin  the  '"  i  1 
tions  to  Agents  " — "look  her  frankly  in  the  face,  and  say," 
etc.;  and  "when  you  have  entered  the  house,  still  looking 
Iter  in  the  eye,  you  can  say,"  and  so  on.  This  advice  is  evi- 
dently important,  for  without  it  the  agent  might  appear  with 
a  sheepish  or  hang-dog  air,  in  which  case  success  would  of 
course  be  hopeless ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  in  case  the  door 
is  opened  by  some  one  else  than  "the  lady  of  the  house" — 
by  the  small  boy,  for  instance — the  agent  is  not  told.  But 
once  in,  and  confronted  by  the  lady,  the  agent  must  politely 
"  point  to  a  chair,  and  say,  '  Please  sit  down.'  Seat  yourself 
beside  her,  place  your  open  book  on  her  lap,  and  say,"  etc. 
These  are  among  the  general  directions ;  we  have  space  to 
mention  hardly  any  of  those  adapted  to  special  circum- 
stances, which  are,  indeed,  too  numerous  for  mention.  "  If 
there  happens  to  be  a  large  chromo  of  the  Pope  in  the  room," 
the  agent  is  advised  to  "enlarge  on  the  fish  department," 
though  why  under  these  circumstances  exclusively  we  fail  to 
see,  since  people  who  get  along  without  a  large  chromo  of 
the  Pope  eat  fish  as  often,  if  not  so  regularly,  as  those  who 
enjoy  this  privilege.  Of  more  general  application  is  the  di- 
rection, "  Never,  under  any  circumstances,  permit  yourself 
to  be  drawn  into  an  argument  with  a  customer."  If  the  lady 
replies  to  the  agent's  insinuating  address  that  she  "has  two 
(more  or  less)  cook-books  already,"  he  is  to  assure  her  that 
ladies  who  have  ten  and  thirteen  ("a  fact")  cook-books  buy 
his.  If  she  is  '"afraid  the  receipts  are  not  good,1  about  the 
best  answer  is  to  say  that  you  yourself  have  used  it,  and 
proved  the  receipts  to  be  good.  There  is  no  answer  to  litis, 
except  to  accuse  you  of  lying."  If  the  lady  remarks  that  she 
doesn't  "  like  the  subscription  plan  of  buying  books,"  the 
agent  is  to  assure  her  that  "all  the  best  class  of  books  are 
sold  in  that  way  now."  Finally,  the  agent  is  cautioned 
against  a  little  game  which  the  lady,  in  her  turn  may  try : 
"  'I  may  see  you  again  when  you  are  delivering, and  possibly 
I  may  take  a  copy  then.'  This  is  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
you." 

Mr.  St.  George  Mivart,  the  eminent  naturalist,  who  is  well- 
known  as  an  earnest  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
discusses  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the 
question  as  to  the  degree  of  liberty  which  modern  Catholics 
may  claim  in  the  treatment  of  scientific  subjects.  His  con- 
clusion is  that  their  liberty  in  the  matter  is  practically  un- 
bounded. The  reason  he  gives  will  seem  to  some  a  little 
singular,  and  may  possibly  cause  more  or  less  wincing  in 
certain  quarters ;  but  Mr.  Mivart  urges  it  with  great  confi- 
fidence  and  apparently  with  great  sincerity.  Briefly  stated, 
it  is  this :  that  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Church  were  so 
egregiously,  so  ostentatiously,  and  so  gratuitously  wrong  in 
the  matter  of  Galileo  and  the  earth's  motion  round  the  sun, 
that  an  absolute  authority  can  never  attach  to  similar  denun- 
ciations of  scientific  doctrines  in  future.  Mr.  Mivart  brushes 
aside  the  reasonings  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  show 
that  Galileo's  condemnation  was  not  formal.  He  insists  that 
it  was  as  formal  and  emphatic  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
spiritual  authorities  of  that  day  to  make  it ;  and  yet,  for  all 
that,  the  persecuted  man  of  science  was  in  the  right  and  his 
ecclesiastical  judges  were  m  the  wrong.  He  says  that  it  was 
a  most  fortunate  blunder  that  they  committed,  seeing  that  it 
sets  Catholics  free  forevermore  to  think  for  themselves  upon 
all  scientific  matters,  without  exception  or  reserve  of  any 
kind.  As  we  remarked  above,  some  may  not  quite  like  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Mivart  sets  about  proving  his  thesis; 
but  his  argument  would  be  a  difficult  one  to  controvert. 
Authorities  who  have  once  blundered  about  as  badly  as  it 
has  ever  been  given  to  human  beings  to  blunder,  can  hardly 
come  forward  again  as  supreme  arbiters  in  a  question  of 
science ;  and,  should  they  so  come  forward,  even  loyal  sons 
of  the  Church  might  decline  to  submit  to  their  decisions. — 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 

The  Paris  Figaro,  wishing  to  give  its  readers  some  account 
of  the  prominent  candidates  for  the  ensuing  elections,  and 
being  unwilling  to  stoop  to  anything  so  commonplace  as  biog- 
raphies or  likenesses,  devised  the  happy  thought  of  engaging 
a  graphologist  to  judge  the  candidates  by  their  handwriting. 
Accordingly  a  supplement  to  the  paper  has  appeared  with 
sixty-five  signatures,  and  a  character  sketch  told  from  the 
handwriting  is  appended  to  each  one.  M.  Clemenceau's  sig- 
nature shows  him  to  be  "proud,  vulgar,  prudent."  Jules 
Ferry,  or  "  le  Tonkinois,"  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  him, 
is  "  a  mass  of  contradictions,  and,  besides  being  an  arch  dis- 
simulator, will  never  stick  at  a  lie."  M.  de  Freycinet  is  also 
" remarkable  for  his  powers  of  dissimulation;  he  is  inordi- 
nately vain,  and  his  talents  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  su- 
perficial." The  candidate  who  has  come  worst  off  in  the 
ordeal  is  perhaps  M.  Paul  Bert.  "  The  moral  faculties  are 
almost  entirely  wanting  in  him,  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  whole- 
some fear  of  such  a  man  as  he  appears  to  be  from  his  hand- 
writing." 

A  society  has  recently  been  started  in  London  for  the  sup- 
pression of  mendicancy.  It  has  already  succeeded  in  capt- 
uring two  hundred  thousand  begging  letters  written  by  pro- 
fessional beggars,  and  sixty  thousand  of  the  scamps  have 
been  run  down  by  the  police.  One  of  these  fellows  had  been 
making  quite  a  large  income  by  carying  around  with  him  a 
tongue  in  a  bottle  of  alcohol,  which  a  label  on  the  bottle 
stated  to  be  his  own  tongue,  lost  by  a  surgical  operation. 
An  examination  showed  it  to  be  a  sheep's  tongue. 


At  Mount  Joy,  Pennsylvania,  the  other  day,  there  was  an 
unusual  scarcity  of  pennies.  An  organ-grinder  passed  through 
the  town,  and,  believing  he  might  have  a  stock  of  pennies,  he 
was  called  into  the  principal  store,  and  surprised  those  gath- 
ered around.  He  exchanged  thirteen  hundred  pennies  for 
bank  notes.  He  had  over  a  thousand  more  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  exchange  for  lighter^money. 


A  Chicago  hotel-keeper  has  resolved  to  check  the  practice 
of"  tipping"  the  servants,  by  requiring  them  to  turn  over  to 
the  chief  clerk  all  gratuities  received  from  guests.  In  many 
European  hostelries  the  rule  is  that  waiters  shall  deposit 
their  fees  with  the  head-waiter  or  cashier,  who  afterward  dis- 
tributes this  common  fund  equitably  among  them. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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HIDDEN    TREASURE. 


By  Y.  H.  Addis. 


It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago,  on  a  bright  autumn 
morning,  that  the  story  began  which  ended  just  of  late.  In 
the  days  when  Los  Angeles  was  still  one  of  the  "  cow  coun- 
ties," noted  for  grazing,  and  for  little  else — not  even  climate 
— two  horses  stood  tethered  to  trees  in  front  of  the  Lafayette 
Hotel.  Very  picturesque  was  the  old  Lafayette  of  those 
departed  days  ;  a  long,  low,  two-story  building  of  darkened 
brick,  with  double  wooden  veranda  across  its  entire  front,  and 
old-fashioned,  double-leafed  glass  doors  that  opened  there- 
upon. It  sat  well  back  from  the  street,  behind  a  row  of  im- 
mense pepper-trees  ;  and  when,  in  the  space  between  the 
house  and  the  street,  political  meetings  were  held,  the  belles 
and  beaux  of  the  day  poured  into  the  ample  balconies  of  the 
Lafayette,  sometimes  to  the  discomfort  and  wrath  of  guests 
of  the  house.  It  was  the  year  of  a  Presidential  campaign, 
and  the  preceding  night  had  seen  a  caucus  here.  The  com- 
parative chances  of  the  candidates  was  the  theme  of  their 
conversation,  as  two  men  came  from  the  hostelry,  untied 
their  horses  from  the  tree-boxes,  and  mounted.  They  were 
both  well-favored  men,  albeit  the  worse  for  wear,  apparently 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  an  arduous  journey. 

"  I  move  you,  John,"  said  one,  as  they  reined  into  the 
street,  "  I  move  you  we  go  directly  over  to  Chapel's,  and 
bank  the  coin  before  leaving.  If  we  find  the  bunch  we  want 
we  can  pay  on  delivery  here." 

"  I  don't  care  to  lay  up  my  treasure  in  banks,  where  thieves 
stand  in  and  steal,"  said  the  other,  cynically. 

"  What  makes  you  so  distrustful  ?"  his  comrade  rejoined, 
laughing  ;  "  I'd  not  have  been  so  anxious  to  hear  thespeech- 
ification  but  for  the  convenience  of  being  here  in  banking 
hours.  You  will  not  find  many  men  straighter  than  old 
Chapel." 

"  Nor  many  trickier  than  his  dandy  son.  Chico  Chapel 
must  spend  three  times  his  salary  as  cashier  of  the  bank  ; 
he  shall  not  pay  for  his  follies  from  my  pocket.  No,  sir  ! 
We'll  cache  the  money,  as  we  agreed  to  do." 

"  Have  your  own  way  about  it,"  said  Benjamin  Anway  ; 
"bank  of  deposit  or  bank  of  sand,  it  is  all  one  to  me.  The 
theme  of  my  song  at  the  present  time  is  cattle." 

Then  the  partners  veered  off  to  the  subject  of  brands  and 
increase,  as  they  rode  slowly  through  the  narrow  streets  of 
"  Sonora,"  the  Spanish  quarter.  Here  were  the  low,  prison- 
like houses  of  the  old  Mexican  town,  with  walls  of  bare 
adobe,  or  else  of  stucco  tinted  in  lively  shades  of  pink,  or 
blue,  or  buff;  here  were  the  drinking-shops,  each  with  its 
surrounding  cordon  of  horses,  whose  riders  —  vaqueros, 
sheep-shearers,  perhaps  horse-thieves  from  the  Trabuco — 
were  making  merry  within  ;  here  was  the  open,  treeless 
plaza,  where  the  maromeros  played — native  rope-dancers 
and  trick-players  ;  here  the  hard-beaten  ground  and  great 
wooden  screen,  where  all  day  long  the  players  of  peloia  kept 
their  ball  flying  and  bounding.  The  cumbrous  vehicles  of 
those  days  gave  no  hint  of  the  jingling  horse-cars  that 
should  traverse,  in  the  near  future,  that  narrow  thoroughfare ; 
in  the  clink  of  metallic  disks,  flung  by  Mexican  boys  playing 
cualritos,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  vineyard,  there  was  no  fore- 
cast of  the  beating  hammers  and  the  clank  of  driving-wheels 
that  their  sons  hear  in  that  self-same  spot  to-day.  Onward 
the  travelers  fared,  through  the  present  blooming  suburb  of 
East  Los  Angeles  that  was  then  but  a  sheep-pasture,  along 
the  stony  bed  of  the  Arroyo  Seco,  amid  its  clustering  syca- 
mores, and  over  the  uplands  beyond,  all  barren  and  untilled. 
On,  among  the  live-oaks  and  the  chaparral,  until  finally  John 
Huntley  drew  his  rein. 

"  Here  we  are — here  we'll  cache  our  money." 

So  under  a  live-oak  the  two  dismounted.  It  was  a  young 
tree,  and,  from  a  peculiar  malformation,  in  no  wise  to  be  con- 
fused with  those  about  it.  So  many  paces  to  the  north,  so 
many  steps  thence  at  right  angles  to  the  east,  a  little  pit 
was  scooped  in  the  dry,  crumby  soil,  and  a  buckskin  bag  was 
unslung  from  the  saddle-horn  and  interred  there.  The  earth 
and  gravel  were  replaced,  the  surface  restored  to  its  normal 
condition,  and  Huntley  drew  a  deep  breath  of  satisfaction. 

"  Now,  sir,  our  money  is  safe  ;  no  burst  to  this  bank.  You 
ride  along  to  San  Bernardino,  and  I'll  go  around  and  beat 
up  the  Palos  Verdes.  We'll  meet  here  in  ten  days  from  now 
and  decide  on  what  we  want,  and  here  will  be  our  money,  all 
ready  to  hand  over." 

Benjamin  Anway  cast  more  than  one  lingering  look  behind 
at  the  spot  where  all  his  capital  lay  fallow.  He  contemplated 
the  scene  with  far  greater  complacency  when  he  returned  at 
the  appointed  time;  content,  too,  and  reassured,  when  in  a 
distant  speck  on  the  opposite  road  he  gradually  came  to  rec- 
ognize his  partner.  Their  undertaking  had  held  its  share  of 
danger.  In  those  days  a  man  on  the  quest  for  buying  cattle 
meant  a  man  with  ready  money,  whose  life  would  not  be 
worth  a  moment's  purchase  should  he  encounter  any  of  the 
lawless  gentry  of  the  day.  The  partners  sat  them  down  to 
discuss  at  once  a  snack  from  their  knapsacks  and  the  supe- 
riority of  the  herd  at  the  Palos  Verdes;  then,  stepping  off  so 
many  paces  to  the  northward,  they  turned  to  make  the  east- 
ward bearings,  and  short  they  stopped,  aghast.  The  money 
had  been  buried  close  to  the  edge  of  a  little  chaparral  that 
had  screened  its  site  from  the  live-oak  where  they  dined. 
Thus  its  situation  had  been  concealed  till  they  were  close 
upon  it,  and  now  only  a  loose,  irregular  heap  of  scattered 
earth  showed  where  it  had  been  hidden.  Huntley  staggered 
back  as  under  a  physical  blow.  Anway  came  near  to  inspect 
the  hollow  closely. 

"  It's  not — it  can't  be  gone!"  cried  Huntley,  with  an  oath. 

"  It  does  seem  hard,"  said  Anway,  temperately. 

"Hard!"  echoed  Huntley,  raging;  "hard!  You  call  it 
hard  when  fortune  was  waiting  our  grasp !  I  tell  you,  An- 
way, there  is  no  Providence  that  will  let  this  thing  befall  us ; 
there  is  no  heaven  that  will  overlook  it;  there  is  no  God  !  " 
He  raved  on,  in  a  wild  burst  of  blasphemy. 

Benjamin  was  no  Puritan  nor  saint,  but  the  other's  aban- 
don shocked  him.  He  remonstrated  gently,  rationally,  pa- 
tiently. "Come,  John,  old  man,"  he  concluded,  "no  use  to 
make  bad  worse.  Let  us  look  into  this  ;  there  may  be  traces 
— some  clew  that  we  can  follow.  I  don't  purpose  to  give  up 
without  an  effort."  But  a  recent  shower  had  passed,  which 
might  have  obliterated  signs  of  footsteps — no  trace  or  clew 
was  there. 


"  We'd  best  go  into  the  town  and  get  assistance,"  said 
Benjamin  Anway;  "  but  now  1  am  convinced  it's  a  hopeless 
quest.  The  one  who  knew  how  to  get  the  money  will  know 
how  to  keep  it." 

He  was  staring  at  the  other  as  he  spoke — in  reality,  with 
the  unseeing,  unwitting  gaze  of  blank  despair.  But  Huntley 
chose  to  discover  in  his  look  fresh  cause  for  grievance. 

"  By  the  Lord.  Anway,"  he  shouted,  with  furious  passion, 
"  I  believe  you  think  I  sneaked  back  here  and  dug  up  the 
money ! " 

"Why,  Huntley,"  cried  Anway,  astounded,  "you  are  mad 
to  dream  of  such  a  thing!" 

Huntley  persisted;  he  protested;  he  swore  he  would  prove 
an  alibi  by  witnesses  from  the  ranchos  where  he  had  stopped. 

"All  this,"  cried  Anway,  "is  more  than  folly.  You  are 
hunting  trouble  to  add  to  tribulation.  See  here,  Huntley,  I 
know  you  did  not  take  the  money  !     Does  that  satisfy  you? " 

Huntley's  whole  bearing  underwent  a  change  almost  in- 
stantaneous, as  the  positive  manner  of  Anway's  utterance 
struck  him.  "He  knows  it,"  he  muttered;  "how  can  he 
know  I  am  innocent,  unless  lie  knows  another  man  guilty? 
And  whose  guilt  but  his  own  would  he  conceal?"  From  a 
raging  tiger  at  bay,  he  became  more  like  a  crouching  wolf  or 
hyena,  prepared  to  spring  on  unsuspecting  prey.  His  insane 
reasoning  fascinated  him.  The  tone  of  absolute  conviction 
adopted  by  Anway,  in  the  strength  of  his  moral  conscious- 
ness, was  full  of  fatal  significance  to  his  partner. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  with  lips  drawn  back  to  show  his  teeth, 
in  a  horrible  canine  snarl,  "  perhaps  you  came  back.  Per- 
haps _jw/  have  got  the  money!" 

For  a  moment  Benjamin  Anway's  face  was  livid  with  the 
terrible  white  ire  that  dominates  men  of  his  type,  wrought 
up  to  intensest  passion ;  for  a  moment  his  powerful  muscles, 
tense  with  the  springs  of  murder,  strained  the  heavy  cloth 
that  garbed  them.  Then  the  very  consciousness  of  his  power 
constrained  him  to  forbearance. 

"You  are  badly  unstrung,  John,"  he  said,  quietly;  "let  us 
go  into  Los  Angeles  and  see  what  we  can  find  in  the  way  of 
detective  skill — perhaps  the  Vigilantes  hang  out  hereabouts." 

But  in  the  City  of  the  Angels  there  was  no  ability  that 
could  trace  the  treasure  spirited  away.  Benjamin  Anway 
speedily  resigned  himself  to  the  loss,  as  inevitable  as  it  was 
unforeseen.  As  his  share  in  the  cache  had  been  greater  than 
Huntley's,  so  his  worldly  possessions  had  been  more  com- 
pletely merged  therein.  Now  he  was,  indeed,  left  destitute. 
Resolutely,  however,  with  the  thought  of  his  helpless  family 
behind  him,  he  applied  himself  to  finding  a  means  of  main- 
tenance, and  before  the  rebellious  Huntley  left  the  town  An- 
way had  obtained  employment,  in  subordinate  capacity,  that 
yet  would  suffice  for  his  family's  greatest  needs. 

Huntley  was  not  without  resources.  Not  all  his  means 
had  been  involved  in  this  speculation  that  had  promised  so 
much  and  ended  so  abortively.  He  returned  to  his  mount- 
ain home,  uprooted  all  the  ties  of  his  residence  there,  and 
presently  returned  to  Los  Angeles  with  his  family ;  but,  in 
lieu  of  settling  within  the  growing  city,  he  chose  to  buy  a 
narrow  tract  of  land  some  miles  away,  and  there  lived,  within 
sight  of  the  spot  where  disaster  had  come  upon  the  partners. 
-Benjamin  Anway,  Huntley  sedulously  avoided. 

******** 

Weeks  ran  into  months,  and  months  to  years ;  and,  like  the 
forms  of  a  dissolving  view,  so  changed  the  southern  Califor- 
nia country.  Where  herds  had  browsed  unmolested,  vine- 
yards and  homesteads  lay;  over  countless  acres,  where  tim- 
orous sheep  had  nibbled  in  day-long  contentment,  all  fearless 
of  invaders,  wide  groves  of  the  pretentious  orange-tree  now 
made  pert  display  of  their  golden  globes,  as  some  parvenue 
heiress  decks  herself  with  sequins,  in  ostentation  of  her 
wealth.  Over  the  ground  where  long  before  Anway  and 
Huntley  had  traveled  in  discomfort,  luxurious  carriages  rolled 
between  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  her  neighbor  of  great- 
est beauty;  for  the  loveliest  of  all  towns — indeed,  the  Crown 
of  the  Valley — sprung  up  on  ground  that  had  been  waste 
land,  chaparral,  where  merry  rabbits  frisked  and  quail  flew 
whirring  thickly,  and  where  even  the  wary  deer  at  times 
stepped  down  from  their  haunts  in  the  foothills. 

And  here  had  dwelt  John  Huntley — had  dwelt,  but  dwelt 
no  longer.  Cherishing  his  distrust  and  his  resentment  with 
a  sullen  persistency  that  had  not  even  a  hope  of  vengeance, 
he  chose  to  deem  the  wholesome  air  envenomed  that  was 
breathed  by  his  old-time  partner.  Benjamin  Anway  had 
prospered  with  the  prospering  country.  He  had  worked 
manfully;  he  had  striven  faithfully  with  fate,  and  the  laborer 
had  been  found  worthy  of  his  hire.  Here,  then,  to  the  beau- 
teous town  on  the  upland  he  brought  his  loved  ones,  when 
the  noonday  stress  and  storm  were  overpast,  and  the  after- 
noon golden  lights  of  life  lay  athwart  his  pathway.  But  at 
the  mere  approach  of  his  once  friend,  John  Huntley  turned 
about  like  a  wolf  at  bay,  and  withdrew  again  to  a  remoter 
spot.  It  mattered  to  him  naught  that  he  sacrificed  land 
whose  value  increased  three-fold  within  the  year ;  that  was 
but  an  incidental  disadvantage,  to  be  set  down,  with  all  his 
misfortunes,  in  the  account  against  his  fancied  enemy.  It 
mattered  not  that  he  inflicted  social  isolation  upon  his  family. 
Ever  since  the  calamity  discovered  in  the  shades  of  the  oak 
grove,  John  Huntley  had  been  actuated  by  this  motive  of 
hatred  that  had  spared  neither  himself  nor  others.  He  never 
publicly  arraigned  or  accused  Anway;  perhaps  from  some 
vague  conscientious  remembrance  of  the  want  of  reason  in 
his  charge,  or  perhaps  some  subtle  instinct  of  policy  forbade 
his  taking  an  untenable  position  against  a  man  of  Anway's  in- 
fluence. But  his  own  family  were  fairly  nurtured  upon  the 
story  of  his  wrongs  and  the  villainy  of  Benjamin  Anway, 
which  gathered  cumulative  force  to  his  warped  mind  from 
every  trivial  matter.  Anway  was  in  no  wise  to  blame  for  this 
situation.  He  had  forgiven,  long  since,  the  insane  accusa- 
tion of  his  fellow-loser.  He  knew,  as  by  intuition,  the  depth 
of  Hunley's  present  animosity,  by  no  means  adequately  in- 
dexed by  his  attitude  of  avoidance.  But  never  lived  a  man 
more  single-hearted  and  generous  than  Anway.  As  his  own 
prospects  brightened,  he  had  sought  out  John  Huntley,  and 
had  offered  him — had  entreated  him  to  accept — a  share  in 
profitable  enterprises.  But  Huntley  would  have  none  of  his 
help. 

"Shall  I  take  my  own  from  him,  and  be  grateful?"  he 
cried,  when  his  wife  urged  acceptance;  "he  is  vastly  grand 
to  play  the  benefactor!  I  tell  you,  Kate,  1  will  have  my  own 
from  him  again,  and  admittedly  as  my  own,  or  else  I  will 
ha\e  none!" 


And  the  gentle  wife  had  been  constrained  to  accept 
fiat,  while  she  saw  her  children  growing  up  bright,  and  full 
of  grace,  lacking  the  pleasures  and  the  comforts  even  that 
fell  in  ample  share  to  others  no  more  good  or  fair  than  they. 
She  had  less  regret  for  the  younger,  being  boys.  But  Ade- 
laide !  ah,  there  the  cramping  tortured !  She  was  so  dear, 
this  slender,  tall,  young  daughter.  She  was  so  sweet  and 
pure,  so  good  and  true.  Why  must  she  be  debarred  from 
the  joys  and  pleasures  of  youth  ?— even  from  many  an  attain- 
ment that  she  would  have  graced.  And  the  girl  felt  it,  too. 
But  she  had — surely  from  that  fond  mother — the  heritage  of 
a  gentleness  and  a  patience  divine.  If  in  all  other  things 
Fate  should  have  been  cruel  to  John  Huntley,  if  every  blow 
known  to  outrageous  fortune  had  buffeted  him,  still  would  he 
have  been  wondrously  blessed  in  this  one  child.  Her  devo- 
tion to  him  was  almost  more  than  human.  The  sweet  sub- 
mission with  which  she  endured  privation,  the  loving  forbear- 
ance she  gave  to  her  father's  morose  and  violent  moods,  her 
modest  grace,  the  unconsciousness  of  her  beauty — all  these 
were  themes  of  admiration  for  the  country  roundabout.  Even 
Mrs.  Huntley  was  sometimes  lost  in  wonder  at  her  daughter; 
so  much  perfection  appeared  to  her  superhuman,  and  she  re- 
garded with  a  pang  of  foreboding  the  delicate  frame  and  sad- 
ly serene  face. 

"I  believe  you  would  sacrifice  us  all  and  yourself  for  your 
father,"  she  said  one  day  to  the  girl  in  mock  reproach  ;  "  I 
believe  you  love  him  more  than  all  the  rest." 

Adelaide  knelt  by  her  mother's  side,  scanning  her  care- 
worn face,  to  see  if  perchance  something  of  pain  lay  beneath 
the  playful  chiding.  "  I  love  you,  mother !  I  know  I  love 
you  better.     But — it  seems  to  me  that  father  needs  me  most." 

"Dear  child!  I  dread  to  think  of  the  day  when  your  father 
may  exact  the  relinquishment  of  another — a  different  love." 

The  daughter  looked  up  with  startled,  anxious  eyes.  Did 
her  mother  suspect  the  present  strait  that  tried  her?  For 
weeks  her  sensitive  conscience  had  rebuked  a  secret  she  had 
locked  from  her  mother  in  her  heart.  But  she  had  reflected 
that  this  would  be  another  and  a  grave  anxiety  to  that  over- 
burdened spirit,  and  silence  had  seemed  the  truest  loyalty. 
Thus  the  girl  kept  her  own  troubled  counsel.  "  It  seems  the 
very  irony  of  fate,"  she  told  herself,  "  that  my  father's  daugh- 
ter should  come  to  care  for  an  Anway.  Is  that  disloyalty  to 
Edward,  I  wonder?  Not  so.  He  is  the  truest,  tenderest  of 
men — his  father  over  again."  And  here  again  she  found  di- 
vided duty.  If  deference  to  her  father  demanded  distrust 
and  denunciation  of  the  Anways  root  and  branch,  how  could 
she  reconcile  this  to  her  regard,  almost  reverential,  for  Ed- 
ward's father  ?  Adelaide  saw  him  as  did  the  world  at  large — 
a  great-souled,  noble  man,  just,  generous,  and,  above  all, 
charitable. 

Musing  on  the  untowardness  of  fate,  Adelaide  wandered 
along  the  brink  of  the  Arroyo,  now  lost  in  the  graver  compli- 
cations of  the  mixed  relations  with  the  Anways,  and  now 
stung  by  the  petty  annoyance  of  a  nearer  and  a  lesser  trouble. 
All  her  life  long  she  had  felt  the  smart  of  poverty.  Fastidious 
as  were  her  tastes,  she  did  not  long  for  the  roses  and  lilies  of 
life  for  her  own  pleasure.  She  never  felt  in  want  a  per- 
sonal mortification,  save  when,  as  now,  she  fell  short  of  the 
mark  in  a  general  undertaking.  The  holidays  were  at  hand 
— the  sunny,  flower}',  unnatural  Christmas  season  of  Califor- 
nia— and  Adelaide  had  been  bidden  to  the  reunion  of  young 
people  decorating  and  arranging  for  the  general  festivity. 
How  could  she  go  empty-handed  to-morrow  to  that  wide  hall, 
where  all  appeared  gift-laden?  She  could  not  know  that  the 
Anways'  loving  tact  had  already  sent  thither,  in  her  name,  a 
contribution  wisely  proportioned  to  her  position. 

She  had  strayed  beyond  her  intention.  Here  was  the  pic- 
nic ground  of  the  community.  Gazing  absently  about  the 
place  in  its  winter  aspect,  her  beauty-loving  eye  caught 
the  gleam  of  a  bush  of  crimson  mountain  berries,  in  great 
demand  for  decorative  uses.  Strange  that  they  should  have 
escaped  the  investigative  corps  of  boys.  But  the  shrub  grew 
so  far  over  the  edge  of  the  steep  arroyo  that  it  was  barely 
in  sight.  Adelaide  had  been  a  fearless  climber  since  child- 
hood. She  swung  herself  now,  over  and  down,  to  the  side 
of  the  tree,  and  tossed  up  one  brilliant  spray  after  another, 
until,  with  the  fall  of  a  supporting  branch,  she  reeled,  slipped, 
fell,  and  went  sliding,  grasping,  down.  Her  progress  was 
checked,  with  a  short  wrench  of  pain  ;  her  foot  had  caught, 
fast  jammed,  in  a  crevice  of  rock.  She  struggled  to  rise  but 
could  not  extricate  the  prisoned  member,  and  the  pain  was 
so  intense  that  she  became  unconscious. 

Once  more  becoming  sensible  of  her  condition,  a  familiar 
voice  impressed  itself  upon  her  stunned  faculties. 

"  Hallo  !  young  fellow,  down  there  !  " — the  tone  was  genial, 
if  a  bit  derisive — "  do  you  give  me  leave  to  carry  away  your 
spoils  ?" 

Adelaide  answered  faintly;  she  was  weak  and  giddy  from 
her  swoon.  Besides,  womanlike,  she  felt  that  there  was  no 
need  for  special  exertion — was  not  her  lover  there?  He 
would  do  all  that  was  needful.  And,  indeed,  at  the  first 
sound  of  that  dear,  plaintive  voice,  Edward  Anway  came 
hastening  down  with  headlong,  anxious  speed,  and  bent  over 
the  helpless  girl  with  the  pitying  solicitude  of  a  mother. 

"  But  I  am  wasting  lime  while  you  are  suffering."  He  took 
off  his  coat,  his  waistcoat,  even  his  soft  cap,  and  wedged  them 
under  her,  cushioning  the  rocks.  "The  easiest  way  will  be 
for  you  to  lie  here  while  I  undermine  this  rifted  bowlder; 
there  seems  to  be  a  hollow  underneath."  And  presently  his 
voice  came  back  to  her  muffled  and  strange :  "  You  can  talk 
for  years  of  this  adventure,  Adelaide.  You  can  discount  that 
old  parly  who  thrust  his  hand  into  the  wolfs  den — you've 
gone  into  a  lair,  feet  foremost,  don't  you  know?  There's  a 
regular  caveful  of  bones  down  here  ! " 

"  Oh,  Edward,  pray  be  careful  ! " 

The  rescuer  laughed.  "  Oh,  the  tenant  evacuated  the 
premises  long  ago.  Do  you  think  any  well-regulated  coyote 
would  maintain  an  abode  so  near  to  a  picnic  ground  ?  There, 
you  are  free ! " 

He  came  4jp  and  assisted  her  to  an  easier  position,  then 
started  back  to  the  arroyo  bed  for  water;  bin  Adelaide  saw 
him  stoop  at  the  foot  of  the  bowlder,  look  curiously  at  some- 
thing, and  then  he  came  back  to  her  with  a  shapeless  mass, 
apparently  of  much  weight,  swung  in  his  silken  handkerchief. 

"  I  think  you'll  forgive  delay  with  the  water,"  he  said. 
"Will  you  take  a  careful  look  at  what  I  pushed  out  of  the 
den  with  a  lot  of  bones  ?  I  think  you  and  I  have  heard,"  he 
added  dryly,  "of  a  mysterious  disappearance  from  the  grove 
up  yonder    a  little  mattei  of  money." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Adelaide  reached  out  with  eager  understanding;  sprained 
foot,  sharp  rocks,  late  hour — all  were  forgotten. 

"  Oh,  Edward,  it  can  not  be  !  I  dare  not  believe  it !  " 
The  young  fellow  was  on  his  knees  beside  her,  displaying 
his  find  as  a  prisoner  might  his  ransom.  The  buckskin  bag 
was  rotten  with  age,  and  the  golden  slugs  had  been  shaken 
through  as  he  moved  it.  But  the  money  was  there,  and  the 
bits  of  the  leathern  wrapping,  and — what  was  this  ?  A  rusty 
steel  chain  had  been  wound  around  the  mouth  of  the  bag. 

"Oh,  don't  I  know  it  well?"  cried  Adelaide  Huntley;  "a 
hundred  times  I  have  heard  father  tell  how  the  money-bag 
was  tied  up  with  an  old-fashioned  shawl-chain  of  mother's, 
and  the  pins  stuck  like  skewers  through  it,  crosswise.  Poor 
father!"  she  cried,  with  sudden  recollection,  "we  must-take 
the  news  of  this  to  him  at  once.  But  first  of  all  to  your 
father!     His  claim  is  first?" 

"  To  think,"  said  Edward  Anway,  "  of  these  years  of  mis- 
erable misunderstanding,  because  a  skulking  coyote  smelt  a 
meal  of  buckskin!  And  the  romance  of  we  two  coming  to 
find  it  out !  Darling,  do  you  realize  that  this  will  be  plain 
sailing  for  our  future?  The  taboo  is  removed — I  am  no  more 
anathema ! " 

The  senior  Anway  had  long  loved  Adelaide  Huntley — even 
before  the  son  of  the  house  had  found  her  his  day-star.  They 
had  conferred  on  her  every  benefit  and  attention  that  had 
been  practicable  under  the  difficult  conditions.  They  were, 
then,  seriously  afflicted  at  sight  of  her  in  such  serious  plight, 
when  Edward  came  in,  half  leading,  half  carrying  the  girl. 
It  had  been  no  easy  undertaking  to  convey  her,  all  disabled 
as  she  was,  from  the  scene  of  their  adventure  in  the  arroyo. 
But  the  issue  repaid  the  difficulties  of  its  attainment. 

"  I  think  I  will  go  with  you  home,"  said  Benjamin  Anway; 
"  we  have  the  '  open,  sesame  ! '  now,  you  see.     For  I  take  it 
that  your  father's  wrath  is  only  for  the  unfaithful  steward." 
"I  do  not  know,"  said  Adelaide,  shy  and  ashamed;  "he 

has  judged  you  so  unjustly  all  these  years  " 

"You  are  fearful  of  his  hating  the  man  he  has  injured? 
No,  never  fear,  little  girl.  My  old  friend  John  was  a  man  of 
unmitigated  obstinacy  and  blind  prejudice,  but  he  was  an 
honest  man.  Satisfy  him  of  the  error  of  his  convictions  and 
he  will  be  as  tractable  as  a  lamb.  I  have  no  doubt  you  would 
prefer  the  escort  of  only  Edward,  but  I  think  I  will  inflict 
mine  as  well ;  I  want  to  have  my  revenge." 

His  revenge !  That  sounded  ominous.  And  yet  Adelaide 
thought  she  did  not  fear  Benjamin  Anway. 

It  was  nightfall  when  they  drove  into  the  Huntley  door- 
way, amid  a  group  of  neighbors,  collected  in  alarm  at  Ade- 
laide's non-appearance.  John  Huntley  came  to  the  front 
with  forbidding  countenance.  Benjamin  Anway  lifted  the 
maiden  from  her  cushions,  and  drew  her  forward  between 
himself  and  his  son. 

"  Explain  to  your  father,  my  dear,"  he  said,  and  Adelaide 
briefly  recounted  the  experience  of  the  day. 

"And  now,"  said  Benjamin  Anway,  "  I  return  the  money — 
your  money — of  which  you  have  been  defrauded  all  these 
years."  His  voice  was  severe  and  stern,  but  Adelaide,  look- 
ing at  him  timidly,  askance,  fancied  she  saw  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye. 

John  Huntley's  blustering  aggressiveness  had  left  him — 
gone,  never  to  return.  He  hung  his  head  over  the  mass  of 
gold  and  the  mildewed  fragments  of  leather.  "And  in  all 
these  years,"  he  said,  with  abject  self-reproach,  "  he  has  never 
once  reminded  me  that  it  was  my  fault  we  cached  ihe  money, 
when  he  thought  best  to  leave  it  in  the  bank." 

"Why,  man!     Heaven  bless  my  soul!"  cried  Benjamin 
Anway,  "  you  have  forestalled  my  revenge.     I  came  here  ex- 
pressly to  wring  that  admission  from  you  at  the  point  of  the 
sword ! " 
San  Francisco,  October,  1885. 


POEMS    OF    PEOPLES. 


"  I  am  simply  staggered  by  the  opaque  stupidity  of  the  av- 
erage villager,"  said  Miss  Kate  Field,  the  lecturer,  to  a  re- 
porter. "  Take  the  life  of  a  small  village.  The  very  nature 
of  social  intercourse  is  depressing,  and  ignorance  stalks  on 
every  corner  in  unblushing  effrontery.  The  young  men  are 
raised  up  to  know  few  amusements,  to  attend  church,  and 
follow  in  the  straight  and  dull  paths  of  their  fathers.  What 
is  the  result  ?  As  soon  as  they  arrive  at  man's  estate  they 
seek  sociability  at  the  bar-room.  They  have  seen  life  all  the 
way  in  a  narrow,  limited  compass.  Prejudice  is  rooted  in 
their  nature.  The  love  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beau- 
tiful is  a  stranger  to  their  bosoms.  Some  of  the  most  revolt- 
ing crimes  are  committed  in  the  rural  districts.  The  horny- 
handed  farmer,  supposed  to  be  blest  with  all  the  virtues,  the 
very  pattern  of  nature's  noblest  masterpiece,  is  mean  and 
sordid.  He  has  moved  in  a  narrow  rut  all  his  days.  Cor- 
roding prejudice  has  sealed  the  avenues  to  broad  and  liberal 
views.  He  is  so  warped  and  distorted  that  one  might  ex- 
claim that  nature  had  repudiated  the  brains  placed  in  his 
cranium.  If  a  man  in  the  country  has  any  ideas,  he  straight- 
way goes  to  a  city.  Enlightenment  prevails  most  exclusively 
in  the  cities.  The  opera,  the  theatre,  the  lecture,  club-rooms, 
and  a  thousand  things  create,  even  within  a  small  brain,  lib- 
eral views,  and  drive  out  prejudice.  They  are  far  better  re- 
sorts than  the  low  bar-rooms  in  the  small  country  hamlets. 
Yet  there  are  those  who  have  the  amazing  audacity  to  get  up 
and  speak  of  the  primitive  goodness  and  exalted  virtue  that 
hover  like  an  angel's  blessing  around  the  couch  of  the  vil- 
lager. These  sage  prophets  and  sciolistic  philosophers  send 
forth  a  wail  of  regret  at  the  degeneracy  of  city  life,  and  point 
with  Pickwickian  pride  to  the  virtuous  race  in  the  country. 
So  much  for  that  subject.  Ah  !  but  the  beauty  of  nature  in 
the  country  makes  one  forget  the  people." 

Bishop  Peck  once  was  stopping  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
who  was  extremely  long  and  thin.  Among  the  habitual 
visitors  to  this  house  was  a  woman  who  had  lost  her  mind. 
She  was  a  kind  of  prottgte  of  the  host  and  his  good  wife,  and 
was  frequent  in  her  visits  to  solicit  aid.  The  morning  after 
the  bishop's  arrival  she  made  one  of  these  visits,  and  as  she 
entered  the  doorway  the  bishop  came  into  the  hall.  She 
gazed  in  consternation  at  his  immense  size,  and  then,  with  a 
look  of  terror,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  in  front  of  him,  and, 
with  clasped  hands,  exclaimed:  "  Oh,  sir!  are  you  the  Trin- 
ity ?  " 

Salvini  was  intended  for  a  lawyer,  but  showed  such  talent 
in  recitation^that  his  plans  were  changed  and  a  course  of 
stage  study  entered  upon.J 
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By  John  Hay. 

The  Prayer  of  the  Romans. 
Not  done,  but  near  its  ending, 

Is  the  work  that  our  eyes  desired ; 
Not  yet  fulfilled,  but  near  the  goal, 

Is  the  hope  that  our  worn  hearts  fired. 
And  on  the  Alban  Mountains, 

Where  the  blushes  of  dawn  increase, 
We  see  the  flash  of  the  beautiful  feet 

Of  Freedom  and  of  Peace ! 

How  long  were  our  fond  dreams  baffled— 

Novara's  sad  mischance. 
The  Kaiser's  sword  and  fetter-lock, 

And  the  traitor  stab  of  France ; 
Till  at  last  came  glorious  Venice, 

In  storm  and  tempest  home ; 
And  now  God  maddens  the  greedy  kings, 

And  gives  to  her  people  Rome. 

Lame  Lion  of  Caprera ! 

Red-shirts  of  the  lost  campaigns ! 
Not  idly  shed  was  the  costly  blood 

You  poured  from  generous  veins. 
For  the  shame  of  Aspromonte, 

And  the  stain  of  Montana's  sod. 
But  forged  the  curse  of  kings  that  sprang 

From  your  breaking  hearts  to  God ! 

We  lift  our  souls  to  Thee,  O  Lord 

Of  Liberty  and  of  Light ! 
Let  not  earth's  kings  pollute  the  work 

That  was  done  in  their  despite ; 
Let  not  thy  light  be  darkened 

In  the  shade  of  a  sordid  crown. 
Nor  the  Piedmont  swine  devour  the  fruit 

Thou  shook'st  with  an  earthquake  down ! 

Let  the  People  come  to  their  birthright, 

And  crosier  and  crown  pass  away 
Like  phantasms  that  flit  o'er  the  marshes 

At  the  glance  of  the  clean,  white  day. 
And  then  from  the  lava  of  -'Etna 

To  the  ice  of  the  Alps  there  will  be 
One  freedom,  one  faith  without  fetters, 

One  republic  in  Italy  free! 


The  Sphinx  of  the  Tuileries. 
Out  of  the  Latin  Quarter 

I  came  to  the  lofty  door 
Where  the  two  marble  Sphinxes  guard 

The  Pavilion  de  Flore. 
Two  Cockneys  stood  by  the  gate,  and  one 
Observed,  as  they  turned  to  go : 
'  No  wonder  He  likes  that  sort  of  thing — 
He's  a  Sphinx  himself,  you  know." 

I  thought,  as  I  walked  where  the  garden  glowe 

In  the  sunset's  level  fire, 
Of  the  Charlatan  whom  the  Frenchmen  loathe 

And  the  Cockneys  all  admire. 
They  call  him  a  Sphinx — it  pleases  him — 

And  if  we  narrowly  read, 
We  will  find  some  truth  in  the  flunky's  praise— 

The  man  is  a  Sphinx  indeed. 

For  the  Sphinx,  with  breast  of  woman 

And  face  so  debonair. 
Had  the  sleek  false  paws  of  a  lion 

That  could  furtively  seize  and  tear. 
So  far  to  the  shoulders — but  if  you  took 

The  Beast  in  reverse,  you  would  find 
The  ignoble  form  of  a  craven  cur 

Was  all  that  lay  behind. 

She  lived  by  giving  to  simple  folk 

A  silly  riddle  to  read, 
And  when  they  failed  she  drank  their  blood 

In  cruel  and  ravenous  greed. 
But  at  last  came  one  who  knew  her  word, 

And  she  perished  in  pain  arid  shame — 
This  bastard  Sphinx  leads  the  same  base  life, 

And  his  end  will  be  the  same. 

For  an  CEdi pus- People  is  coming  fast 

With  swelled  feet  limping  on ; 
If  they  shout  his  true  name  once  aloud 

His  false,  foul  power  is  gone. 
Afraid  to  fight  and  afraid  to  fly, 

He  cowers  in  an  abject  shiver; 
The  people  will  come  to  their  own  at  last — 

God  is  not  mocked  forever. 


The  Surrender  of  Spain. 
Land  of  unconquered  Pelayo!     Land  of  the  Cid  Campeador! 

Sea-girdled  mother  of  men!     Spain,  name  of  glory  and  power; 
Cradle  of  world -grasping  Emperors,  grave  of  the  reckless  invader, 

How  art  thou  fallen,  my  Spain!  how  art  thou  sunk  at  this    hour! 

Once  thy  magnanimous  sons  trod,  victors,  the  portals  of  Asia, 
Once  the  Pacific  waves  rushed,  joyful  thy  banners  to  see; 

For  it  was  Trajan   that  carried  the  battle-flushed  eagles  to  Dacia, 
Cortes  that  planted  thy  flag  fast  by  the  uttermost  sea. 

Hast  thou  forgotten  those  days  illumined  with  glory  and  honor, 
When  the  far  isles  of  the  sea  thrilled  to  the  tread  of  Castile? 
When   every  land   under  Heaven    was  flecked    by  the    shade  of  thy 

banner — 
When  every  beam  of  the  sun  flashed  on  thy  conquering  steel  ? 

Then  through  red  fields  of  slaughter,  through  death,  and  defeat,  and 
disaster, 

Still  flared  thy  banner  aloft,  tattered,  but  free  from  a  stain — 
Now  to  the  upstart  Savoyard  thou  bendest  to  beg  for  a  master ! 

How  the  red  flush  of  her  shame  mars  the  proud  beauty  of  Spain ! 

Has  the  red  blood  run  cold  that  boiled  by  the  Xenil  and  Darro? 

Are  the  high  deeds  of  the  sires  sung  to  the  children  no  more? 
On  the  dun  hills  of  the  North  hast  thou  heard  of   no  plow-boy    Pi- 
zarro? 

Roams  no  young  swine-herd  Cortes  hid  by  the  Tagus'  wild  shore? 

Once  again  does  Hispania  bend  to  the  yoke  of  the  stranger! 

Once  again  will  she  rise,  flinging  her  gyves  in  the  sea ! 
Princeling  of  Piedmont!  unwitting  thou  weddest  with  doubt  and  with 
danger, 

King  over  men  who  have  learned  all  that  it  costs  to  be  free. 

1870.  _ 

It  is  asserted  that  Jay  Gould  has  not  tasted  whisky  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  took  a  drink  once  when  he 
was  a  surveyor,  got^his  figuies  mixed  in  consequence,  and  re- 
solved never  to  drink  whisky^again. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

When  the  King  of  Portugal  was  in  England,  Queen  Vic- 
toria presented  Edwin  Landseer  to  his  majesty  as  a  painter 
whose  works  she  nad  been  collecting.  "  Ah,  Sir  Edwin,"  ex- 
claimed the  king,  "  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance.  I 
was  always  very  fond  of  beasts." 

Jerrold  was  seriously  disappointed  with  a  certain  book 
written  by  one  of  his  friends.  This  friend  heard  that  he  had 
expressed   his   disappointment.       Friend    (to   Jerrold)—"  I 

heard  you  said was   the   worst   book  I   ever  wrote." 

Jerrold—"  No,  I  didn't.     I  said  it  was  the  worst  book  any- 
body ever  wrote." 


A  gentleman  who  was  habitually  guilty  of  liberties  with  the 
Queen's  English  was  returned  as  member  for  a  colonial  par- 
liament. Delighted  with  the  importance  of  his  new  position, 
he  rose,  on  the  first  chance  that  offered,  to  make  his  maiden 
speech.  "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  by  way  of  introduction, 
"what  'ave  we  before  the  'ouse  to-night?"  "1  think  we 
have  '  h  '  before  'ouse,  gentlemen,"  was  the  prompt  reply  of 
a  witty  but  rude  member  of  the  opposition. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  apparently  rather  deeply  tinged  with 
the  prevalent  Anglomania,  was  at  a  watering  place  descant- 
ing upon  the  superiority  of  English  over  American  scenery. 
"  There  really  is  no  finished  scenery  in  this  country,"  he  was 
pleased  to  observe  ;  "  of  course,  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson 
are  very  well  made,  but  " "  Yes,"  crisply  and  dryly  in- 
terpolated the  American  girl,  whom  he  was  favoring  with 
his  conversation,  "  I  think  they  are — considering  who  made 
them." 

When  Mr.  W.  R.  Travers  was  at  Newport  last  summer,  a 
great  many  fine  yachts  lay  in  the  harbor.  "  Wh-who-who- 
whose  yacht  is  th-th-tha-that?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  one  of 
them.  "  That  belongs  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  well-known  broker." 
Mr.  Travers  raised  his  dexter  finger  slowly  and  brought  into 
line  another  yacht.  "  Wh-wh-wh-whose  yacht  is  that  ?  "  he 
asked,  with  some  difficulty.  "  Oh,  that's  Mr.  Smith's,  the 
broker."  "  Wh-wh-whose  is  that?"  pointing  out  still  another. 
"  That  belongs  to  Mr.  White,  another  broker."  "  W-w-well, 
wh-wh-where's  the  customers'  yachts  ? "  inquired  the  great 
Wall  Street  joker. 

A  stout  man  in  a  checkered  suit  entered  the  Western  Union 
office  in  Chicago  the  other  day.  He  had  a  toothpick  in  his 
teeth,  and  wore  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  just  dined  well. 
He  hummed  a  comic  opera  air,  and,  taking  up  a  pen,  wrote 

on  a  blank :  "F Bros.  &=  Co.,  No. —  Maiden  Lane,  New 

York :  Farewell  forever."  This  he  handed  to  the  receiver, 
with  a  quarter,  and  then  strolled  out.  "  Seems  to  me  he 
takes  it  pretty  easily  for  man  who  is  about  to  commit  sui- 
cide," was  said  to  the  receiver.  He  laughed.  "  He  ain't  going 
to  commit  suicide,"  said  the  receiver:  " that's  a  cipher  dis- 
patch.    That  means  '  Bought  five  January  tripe  at  3>s-' " 


It  used  to  be  told  of  certain  Army  of  the  Potomac  colonels 
(says  the  Detroit  Free  Press)  that  when  they  were  displeased 
with  one  of  their  subordinate  officers  they  sent  him  before 
the  Examining  Board.  This  was  very  likely  to  prove  the 
last  of  the  officer.  The  examination  was  very  rigid.  One 
colonel  caught  a  Tartar  in  this  manner.  He  duly  sent  the 
officer  before  the  board.  One  of  the  first  questions  was  : 
"  Your  regiment  in  line  of  battle.  Position  of  the  colonel  ?  " 
"In  Washington,"  was  the  prompt  answer.  This  was  in  the 
days  when  many  colonels  preferred  the  solace  of  capital 
streets  to  the  troublesome  tented  field.  The  officer  retained 
his  position. 

♦ 

A  new  story  of  Emery  Storrs  comes  from  the  East.  A 
writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune  says :  "  Storrs  had  been 
stumping  in  Pennsylvania.  They  had  sent  him  into  what 
they  called  the  iron  belt.  Then  they  kept  him  another  week 
to  stir  up  the  coal  belt.  He  wanted  to  get  off  after  that,  but 
they  insisted  that  he  must  give  them  a  week  in  the  wheat 
belt.  Then  they  posted  him  for  a  few  meetings  in  what  he 
afterward  described  as  the  most  God-forsaken  land  he  ever 
laid  eyes  on.  When  he  got  back  to  Philadelphia  and  called 
on  Chairman  Cooper  of  the  State  Committee,  Storrs  said : 
'  I  say,  Cooper,  that  last  belt  you  sent  me  into  must  have  been 
the  saleratus  belt.' " 

♦ 

Most  people,  the  moment  they  enter  a  parsonage  to  get 
married,  become  so  embarrassed  that  they  really  are  hardly 
conscious  of  what  they  are  doing.  One  man  was  dreadfully 
afflicted  in  this  way,  and  without  realizing  his  act  pulled  a 
cigar  from  his  pocket  and  twirled  it  around  in  his  hands. 
When  that  portion  of  the  ceremony  was  reached  when  the 
lady  and  gentleman  join  hands,  he  happened  to  have  the 
cigar  in  his  right  hand.  What  to  do  with  the  cigar  he  evi- 
dently didn't  know.  The  clergyman  paused  for  a  moment 
and  repeated  the  instruction  that  they  join  hands.  By  this 
time  the  poor  fellow's  embarrassment  had  increased  so  it  was 
painful  to  behold.  He  gave  one  agonized  look  at  the  minis- 
ter and  then  stuck  the  cigar  in  his  mouth.  Before  the  cere- 
mony could  be  concluded  the  minister  had  to  take  the  cigar 
from  between  his  lips. 

One  sunny  Sabbath  morning  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Hamil- 
ton found  himself  preaching  to  an  attentive  congregation  in 
a  Kentucky  town.  It  so  happened  that  a  tipsy  man  strayed 
like  a  black  sheep  into  the  fold ;  but  no  one  objected  and 
things  ran  smoothly  enough.  Presently  a  small  dog  entered 
at  the  open  door  and  trotted  down  the  aisle  until  it  reached 
the  front  of  the  pulpit,  when  it  set  up  a  furious  barking  at  the 
minister.  The  tipsy  man,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  arose  and 
walked  steadily  down  the  aisle  to  where  the  dog  was  barking. 
Seizing  the  animal  by  the  neck,  he  held  him  up  before  the 
congregation  for  a  moment,  and  then,  shaking  him  furiously, 
he  broke  out  with:  "Tree  a  preacher,  will  you,  you  ill-bred 
pup."  This  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Hamilton.  He  could  not 
restrain  his  laughter  and  he  took  his  seat,  not  being  able  to 
dismiss  his  congregation. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


MARY    AND    MARGARET. 


"Flaneur"  tells  of  Miss  Anderson's  Rosalind  and  Miss  Mather's  Juliet 

Some  years  ago  Sarah  Bernhardt,  a  woman  of  genius, 
created  an  original  fall  when  she  fainted  in  "Fedora.'' 
From  the  year  1600  down  to  Sarah  Bernhardt's  time,  emo- 
tional actresses  had  invariably  fainted  by  staggering  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  stage,  scowling  fiercely,  yelling  "  My 
Gawd!  this  is  t'much,:>  turning  half  way  round,  and  falling 
with  the  palms  of  their  hands  flat  un  the  floor.  In  "Fedora," 
Bernhardt  gasped,  fell  half  way  against  a  sofa,  and  tumbled 
headlong  to  the  floor.  The  audience  caught  its  breath, 
sprang  to  its  feet,  and  shouted  its  applause.  Something  new 
had  been  accomplished  on  the  stage. 

Mrs.  Bernard-Beere,  a  woman  of  enterprise,  went  over  to 
Paris,  saw  Bernhardt  fall,  returned  to  London,  played  "  Fe- 
dora/' fell  on  the  sofa  at  full  length,  and  rolled  over  with  her 
head  toward  the  audience,  and  flopped  flat  on  her  back  on 
the  floor. 

"  Gad,"  said  the  English  audience  the  following  morning, 
"  '  Fedora :  is  a  great  play.  You  ought  to  see  Bernard-Beere 
fall.     Ton  me  soul,  it's  great ! " 

Fanny  Davenport,  a  woman  of  avoirdupois,  went  to  Paris, 
returned  to  America  via  London,  played  "Fedora"  in  Amer- 
ica, fell  across  the  sofa,  rolled  over,  and  made  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  the  first  year.  All  America  talked  of  Daven- 
port's fainting  scene  in  "  Fedora." 

Mrs.  Langtry,  a  woman  of  beauty,  fainted  away  in  "  A 
Wife's  Peril"  by  falling  sidewise  on  a  sofa,  hanging  there 
for  a  moment,  and  then  slowly  falling  to  the  stage.  Her 
corsage  was  low.  Her  bust  superb.  "  A  Wife's  Peril,"  was 
a  success. 

Last  week  Margaret  Mather,  a  woman  of  persistence,  ap- 
peared as  Juliet  at  the  Union  Square  theatre,  fainted  away 
in  the  balcony  scene,  and  rolled  down  three  steps  like  an 
acrobat,  and  (ell  on  the  stage  with  a  resounding  thump. 
There  were  five  recalls,  loud  cries  of  "bravo,"  modest  cries 
of"  bravaw,"  a  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and  then  the  first- 
nighters  rushed  out  into  an  adjoining  cafe,  slapped  each  other 
on  the  shoulders,  and  said ;  "  She's  the  most  wonderful  Juliet 
since  Adelaide  Neilson." 

But  a  long  man  with  a  red  nose,  who  stood  by,  said  that 
the  next  woman  who  came  forward  would  achieve  fame  and 
fortune  at  a  single  plunge  by  falling  off  a  step-ladder. 

Isn't  it  fair  to  conclude  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  about  the 
only  woman  of  brains  and  originality  on  the  world's  stage 
to-day  ? 

With  this  week  began  a  spirited  contest  between  two  Amer- 
ican women,  one  of  whom  has  a  statuesque  figure,  a  man- 
ner of  entire  complacency,  a  superb  voice,  and  an  acute  at- 
tack of  Anglomania;  while  the  other  has  a  chubby  and  well 
rounded  figure,  an  admirable  voice,  rather  an  oldish  face, 
considerable  intelligence,  but  has  a  lack  of  distinction  and 
refinement  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe.  Mary 
Anderson  appeared  Monday  night  at  the  Star  Theatre  with 
an  English  company  in  "As  You  Like  It."  Margaret  Mather 
played  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  at  the  Union  Square 
Theatre  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Shrewd  managers,  inde- 
fatigable press-agents,  and  a  vast  amount  of  money  made 
these  two  first  nights  of  unusual  importance.  Much  was  ex- 
pected on  both  occasions.  Disappointment  followed  both 
performances. 

"As  You  Like  It"  is  a  poem,  idyllic,  fanciful,  and  essen- 
tially bright  and  rapid  of  movement.  No  more  charming 
character  than  Rosalind  was  ever  conceived.  Played  with 
womanliness,  delicacy,  spontaneity,  and  fun,  it  is  a  character 
that  offers  innumerable  possibilities.  Imagine  a  poetical 
fantasy  played  by  a  lot  of  heavy  Englishmen  with  drawling 
voices,  marked  in  one  or  two  cases  by  cockney  accents,  and 
dragged  down  to  the  level  of  the  commonplace  by  stupid 
and  heavy  acting.  It  has  long  been  whispered  that  Miss 
Anderson  suffers  from  an  acute  attack  of  Anglomania,  and 
the  fact  that  she  has  engaged  an  English  company  at  heavier 
prices  than  those  she  would  have  to  pay  here  for  the  same 
grade  of  ability  was  quoted  in  support  of  it.  Every  member 
of  her  troupe  is  English,  and  Miss  Anderson  herself  has  fall- 
en into  some  of  the  British  vulgarisms,  of  which  lovers  of 
good  English  often  make  fun.  In  all  probability  this  is  sim- 
ply the  result  of  association.  It  is  quite  natural  that  one  who 
has  lived  two  years  among  the  English  people  should  fall 
into  the  habit  of  talking  as  they  do,  without  quite  knowing 
it.  Still,  if  Miss  Anderson  must  give  her  words  an  occa- 
sional English  accent,  she  should  beware  of  vulgarisms,  such 
as  "kno-lidge"  instead  of  "  knowledge."  She  is  no  longer 
known  as  Mary  Anderson,  but  simply  as  Miss  Anderson, 
after  the  custom  of  the  English  stage.  Everything  about 
the  programme,  the  management  of  the  house,  the  prospec- 
tus of  the  season,  and,  indeed,  all  the  minor  details,  are 
copied  with  the  utmost  care  from  Mr.  Irving's  standard. 
Miss  Anderson — as  she  now  elects  to  be  called — has  also  ac- 
quired a  manner  which  is  simply  astonishing.  When  she 
left  here  her  chief  charm  was,  and  always  had  been,  her  ear- 
nest and  girlish  manner.  When  she  was  called  before  the 
curtain  then  she  looked  timid  and  grateful,  as  befitted  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  audience  clamored  for  her  reappearance,  be- 
cause she  made  such  a  sweet  picture  of  honest  gratification. 
On  Monday  night  when  Miss  Anderson  was  recalled,  the 
curtain  was  parted,  she  strolled  leisurely  forward,  dropped  a 
deep  courtesy,  half  smiled,  turned  on  her  heel,  and  walked 
away  with  the  expression  of  one  who  is  acutely  bored.  The 
curtains  were  draped  so  that  they  parted  in  the  centre,  but 
Miss  Anderson  did  not  have  the  grace  to  stand  until  the  cur- 
tains closed  before  her,  and  thus  shut  her  from  public  view, 
but  as  soon  as  she  made  her  bow,  turned,  with  an  air  that 
might  be  called  petulant,  and  almost  contemptuous,  and 
walked  away.  The  transition  from  the  girl  of  nineteen, 
struggling  to  express  herself  dramatically  and  to  achieve  dis- 
tinction on  the  stage,  to  the  cold,  supercilious,  and  careless 
woman  of  twenty-seven  was  unexpected;  therefore  it  caused 
no  wonder  that  the  applause  of  the  audience  grew  less  and 
less  enthusiastic  as  the  play  drew  toward  the  close.  It  was 
a  distinguished  assemblage,  and  great  things  were  expected 
ed  of  Mary  And — beg  parding — Miss  Anderson,  but  it  went 
away  chilled,  and  impressed  by  the  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  Miss  Anderson  had  conferred  a  great  favor  on  it  by  con- 
senting to  act  in  its  presence.  The  following  morning  nearly 
every  paper  in  New   York  gave   utterance,   in  more  or  less 


guarded  terms,  to  the  dismal  opinion  not  only  that  Miss  An- 
derson could  not  play  "  As  You  Like  It,"  but  that  she  had 
made  no  improvement  during  her  stay  abroad.  The  price 
of  the  seats  was  placed  at  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  piece,  and 
at  eight  o'clock  the  spectators  were  anxious  to  sell  them  for 
less  than  half  that  amount. 

The  play  dragged  so  heavily  that  the  audience  made  no 
effort  to  conceal  its  weariness,  and  there  was  a  general  move- 
ment to  leave  the  house  before  Miss  Anderson  had  begun  her 
epilogue.  The  dull,  heavy,  and  lifeless  manner  in  which  the 
English  actors  went  through  the  lines  robbed  them  of  all 
beauty.  Even  that  brilliantly  drawn  country  wench,  Audrey, 
who  ordinarily  carries  such  a  breezy  air  of  boisterous  merri- 
ment into  the  play,  was  on  this  occasion  played  by  a  tiresome 
and  whining  old  woman.  It  has  been  said  many  times  that 
after  Miss  Anderson  has  fallen  in  love  she  will  be  able  to  act 
with  some  truth  and  intensity.  In  the  forest  scene,  where 
Rosalind  makes  love  to  Orlando,  Miss  Anderson  was  like  a 
long  statue,  which  had  been  provided  with  a  voice  and  thor- 
oughly instructed  in  the  art  of  elocution.  She  can  in  no  way 
rival  Modjeska,  and  one  is  aghast  at  the  thought  of  compar- 
ing her  with  poor  Adelaide  Neilson. 

Mr.  Abbey,  whom  we  had  not  seen  for  some  time,  looked 
as  immovable  and  calm  as  ever.  It  is  said  that  Miss  Ander- 
son has  already  advanced  him  more  than  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  that  his  affairs  are  in  a  critical  condition.  He  is  a 
clever  man,  however,  and  pretty  apt  to  land  on  his  feet  in  the 
end.  But  if  he  doesn't  reduce  his  prices  and  provide  Miss 
Ande.son  with  some  live  actors,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
chances  of  being  farther  in  her  debt  than  ever  at  the  end  of 
the  season  are  very  good.  That  genial  and  ubiquitous  per- 
son, Marcus  Mayer,  who  crosses  the  ocean  and  the  North 
American  Continent  forty-five  or  fifty  times  a  year,  and  is 
ever  the  same  good-natured,  easy-going,  and  cheerful  speci- 
men of  a  man,  is  doing  the  active  work  for  Mr.  Abbey  in  the 
Anderson  tour. 

Miss  Mather  is  not  touched  by  anything  that  is  English. 
Even  her  costumes  were  woven  in  Lyons,  and  she  plays  J  u- 
liet  with  intensity  and  force,  never  giving  it  an  air  of  distinc- 
tion or  polish,  and  often  dropping  into  an  accent  that  is  just 
common  enough  to  bring  a  momentary  thought  of  the  Bow- 
ery to  the  mind.  Miss  Mathers  voice  is  good,  she  is  evi- 
dently in  earnest,  and  she  plays  Juliet  with  all  her  might  and 
main.  Her  fall  is  perilous  in  the  extreme,  and  she  makes 
love  to  Romeo  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  intensity 
that  makes  the  bald-headed  leader  of  the  orchestra  forget  the 
dramatic  music,  and  causes  men  to  breathe  hard.  After  see- 
ing the  Romeo,  this  would  indicate  that  Miss  Mather  is  either 
blind  or  a  good  actress.  As  she  evidently  isn't  blind,  she 
must  be  credited  with  great  ability  for  concealing  her  emo- 
tions. Any  woman  who  could  fondle  Frederic  Paulding  as 
Romeo  must  possess  marvelous  gifts  of  dissimulation. 

In  comparing  these  two  interesting  revivals  of  Shake- 
speare, in  which  two  shrewd  and  daring  managers  have  ex- 
pended a  great  amount  of  time  and  work,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  they  missed  the  one  point  on  which  Mr.  Irving — 
whom  they  obviously  copy — depended  most.  Messrs.  Abbey 
and  Hill  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  costumes,  ad- 
vertising, and  working  up  realistic  effects,  but  both  of  them 
have  surrounded  their  stars  with  actors  who  can't  act.  Mr. 
Irving  was  not  afraid  of  contrasting  himself  with  the  best 
leading  man  in  England,-  and  a  company  of  artistic  perform- 
ers. Neither  Mr.  Hill  nor  Mr.  Abbey  need  to  have  felt  any 
fear  of  lessening  the  importance  of  their  stars  by  good  act- 
ors. The  collection  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  assisted  at 
Miss  Mather's  New  York  debut  were  old  and  dear  friends, 
who  faces  and  forms  have  been  familiar  for  several  decades. 
This  is  literally  true,  for  five  of  the  men  have  been  actors  for 
forty  or  fifty  years,  and  the  number  would  have  been  six  had 
it  not  been  that  one  of  them,  old  Tom  Morris,  who  was  born 
in  1S17,  died  suddenly  a  week  ago.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hill 
was  not  able  to  get  anybody  as  old  as  Mr.  Morris  in  time  for 
the  production,  and  was  depressed  at  having  to  take  a  young- 
er man.  Frederic  Paulding  will  never  do  as  Romeo.  He 
starts  in  with  the  force  of  a  blast  furnace  in  the  first  act,  is 
afraid  to  let  up  until  the  bitter  end,  and  becomes  monstrously 
tiresome.  To  say  that  Mr.  Paulding  is  not  a  beautiful  man 
is  to  say  that  which  is  indubitably  so.  He  is  small,  talky, 
and  not  pleasant  to  look  upon.  It  strikes  the  casual  beholder 
that  it  is  playing  it  pretty  low  down  on  Shakespeare  to  force 
Juliet  to  fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Paulding  on  sight.  Margaret 
Mather  looks  thirty  years  old.  She  lacks  the  ineffable  charm 
of  youth,  but  she  is  an  intelligent  woman  and  a  fair  Juliet, 
until  she  begins  to  scream.  Then  comes  the  vision  of  the 
Bowery. 

In  the  matter  of  stage  appointments,  scenery,  and  busi- 
ness, the  production  is  great.  The  fight  between  the  Capu- 
lets  and  Montagues,  in  the  first  act,  was  realistic  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  the  ball-room  scene  was  a  revelation  in  Shake- 
spearean productions.  Three  cheers  for  the  bard  of  Avon, 
credit  for  the  scene-painters  and  costumers,  admiration  for 
bold  managers,  but  alas  for  a  woman  who  has  no  touch  of 
genius.  Blakelv  Hall. 

New  York,  October  21,  1S85. 


The  railway  train  of  the  Russian  Czar  consists  of  sixteen 
carriages,  of  which  the  first  is  a  kitchen,  and  then  comes  one 
for  police  agents,  one  for  the  military  suite,  three  for  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  and  two  for  the  imperial  family,  each 
grand  duke  having  an  entirely  separate  compartment,  which 
can  be  fitted  for  either  day  or  night  use.  The  carriage  of  the 
empress  has  a  spacious  sleeping  compartment,  with  a  ham- 
mock bed,  furniture  of  ebony,  and  utensils  of  silver,  and  an 
immense  looking-glass.  There  is  a  bath-room  completely 
fitted  and  a  compartment  for  the  lady-in-waiting.  The  em- 
press' sleeping-room  contains  a  writing-table,  a  sofa,  and  easy- 
chairs.  The  emperor's  sleeping-carriage  is  fitted  with  olive- 
green  leather,  and  contains  only  abed  and  dressing-table  and 
bath.  Then  comes  a  sitting-room,  fitted  very  simply,  and 
lastly  the  dining-room,  which  is  furnished  with  carved  oak 
and  merely  contains  tables,  chairs,  and  a  sideboard.  There 
is  communication  throughout  the  train  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 


An  average  of  ten  husbands  per  day  ask  for  their  wives' 
letters  at  the  Philadelphia  postofiice,  and  are  hopping  mad 
because  they  can't  get  such  mail  without  an  order  signed  by 
the  wife. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Miller  of  Dee. 

The  moon  was  afloat. 

Like  a  golden  boat 
On  the  sea-blue  depths  of  the  sky. 

When  the  miller  of  Dee, 

With  his  children  three. 
On  his  fat,  red  horse,  rode  by. 

■  Whither  away,   O  miller  of  Dee? 
Whither  away  so  late?" 
Asked  the  tollman  old,  with  cough  and  sneeze. 

As  he  passed  the  big  toll-gate. 
Hut  the  miller  answered  him  never  a  word, 

Never  a  word  spake  he. 
He  paid  his  toll,  and  he  spurred  his  horse, 
And  rode  on  with  his  children  three. 
'  He's  afraid   to  tell!"  quoth  the  old  tollman, 

"  He's  ashamed  to  tell!"  quoth  he, 
'  But  I'll  follow  you  up  and  find  out  where 
You  are  going,  O  miller  of  Dee." 

The  moon  was  afloat, 

Like  a  golden  boat 
Nearing  the  shore  of  the  sky. 

When,   with  cough  and  wheeze, 

And  hands  on  his  knees, 
The  old  tolllnan  passed  by. 

"  Whither  away,  O  tollman  old? 

Whither  away  so  fast?" 
Cried  the  milkmaid  who  stood  at  the  farm-yard  bars 

When  the  tollman  old  crept  past. 
The  tollman  answered  her  never  a  word — 

Never  a  word  spake  he. 
Scant  breath  had  he  at  the  best  to  chase 

After  the  miller  of  Dee. 

"  He  won't  tell  where!" 
Said  the  milkmaid  fair, 
"  But  /'//  find  out!"  cried  she. 
And  away  from  the  farm. 
With  her  pail  on  her  arm, 
She  followed  the  miller  ot  Dee. 
The  parson  stood,  in  his  cap  and  gown, 
Under  the  old  oak  tree. 
'  And  whither  away  with  your  pail  of  milk. 
My  pretty  milkmaid?"  said  he; 
But  she  hurried  on,  with  her  brimming  pail, 
And  never  a  word  spake  she. 
'  She  won't  tell  where  !"  the  parson  cried, 
"  It's  my  duty  to  know,"  said  he. 
And  he  followed  the  maid  who  followed  the  man 

Who  followed  the  miller  of  Dee. 
After  the  parson  came  his  wife, 

The  sexton  he  came  next. 
After  the  sexton  the  constable  came, 

Troubled  and  sore  perplexl. 
After  the  constable,  two  ragged  boys, 

To  see  what  the  fun  would  be ; 
And  a  little  black  dog,  with  only  one  eye, 
Was  the  last  of  the  nine,  who,  with  groan  and  sigh. 
Followed  the  miller  of  Dee. 

Night  had  anchored  the  moon, 
Not  a  moment  too  soon, 

Under  the  lee  of  the  sky  ; 
For  the  wind  it  blew, 
And  the  rain  fell,  too. 

And  the  river  of  Dee  ran  high. 

He  forded  the  river,  he  climbed  the  hill, 

He  and  his  children  three  ; 
But  wherever  he  went  they  followed  him  still, 

That  wicked  miller  of  Dee. 
Just  as  the  clock  struck  the  hour  of  twelve, 

The  miller  reached  home  again  ; 
And  when  he  dismounted  and  turned — behold ! 
Those  who  had  followed  him  over  the  wold 

Came  up  in  the  pouring  rain. 
Splashed  and  spattered  from  head  to  foot, 

Muddy,  and  wet.  and  draggled, 
Over  the  hill  and  up  to  the  mill 

That  wet  company  straggled. 
They  ail  slopped  short  ;  and  then  out  spoke 

The  parson,  and  thus  spake  he: 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  your  conduct  to-night. 

You  wretched  miller  of  Dee?" 
"  I  went  for  a  ride,  a  nice  cool  ride, 

I  and  my  children  three  ; 
For  I  took  them  along,  as  I  always  do," 

Answered  the  miller  of  Dee. 
"  But  you,  my  friends.  I  would  like  to  know 

Why  you  followed  me  all  the  way? 
They  looked  at  each  other,   "  We  were  out  for  a  walk, 

A  nice  cool  walk,"  said  they.      — Eva  L.   Ogden. 


The  Undertaker  of  Amsterdam. 

Once  there  lived  an  undertaker  in  the  town  of  Amsterdam, 

With  its  islands,  with  its  windmills  ever  whirling  night  and  mom. 
Now,  this  busy  coffin-maker  couldn't  stand  a  whit  of  sham, 
For  he  never  lost  a  minute  from   the  day  that  he  was  born. 

In  the  evening  he  was  tapping. 

In  the  morning  he  was  rapping, 
Gayly  singing  as  he  hammered  on  his  coffins  bright  and  new  ; 

No  one  ever  caught  him  napping, 

No  one  ever  saw  him  gapping 
But  forever  and  forever  went  his  tick-a-tack-a-too. 

Soon  his  native  generation  ran  its  course  and  passed  away. 

One  and  all  they  kept  him  busy  taking  coffins  from  the  shelf. 
Children  reached  their  consummation,  elders  tottered  to  decay, 
But  the  hustling  undertaker  hadn't  time  to  die  himself. 

In  the  morning  he  was  lapping. 

In  the  evening  he  was  rapping, 
Gayly  singing  as  he  hammered  on  his  coffins  bright  and  new, 

No  one  ever  caught  him  napping, 

No  one  ever  saw  him  gapping, 
But  forever  and  forever  went  his  tick-a-tack-a-too. 

Till  at  last  upon  a  morning  came  a  crowd  around  hts  door. 

And  they  whispered  to  each  othee,   '"We  can  also  undertake." 
In  they  rushed,  and  threats  a-scorning,  held  him  down  upon  the  floor, 
Till  they'd  shut  him  in  a  coffin  of  his  very  choicest  make. 

Out  beyond  the  town  they  took  him  ; 

In  the  deepest  grave  .they  shook  him  ; 
Then  they  heaped  the  dirt  upon  him  twice  as  much  as  others  do, 

T^en  (hey  breathed  a  little  prayer, 

With  a  self-contented  air. 
For  they  thought  they  had  forever  stopped  his  lick -a- tack -a- too. 

But  when  evening  shades  are  falling  on  the  shores  of  Zuyder  Zee, 

When  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  sleep  with  idly  drooping  sail, 
When  the  dairy-maid  is  calling  to  her  kine  upon  the  lea, 

Oftentimes  is  heard  a  sound  ttiat  makes  the  bravest  bosom  quail, 

Timid  maids  a-terrifying ; 

Setting  little  ones  to  crying  ; 
Floating  o'er  the  silent  waters,  over  meadows  steeped  in  dew. 

There  is    heard  a  dismal  rapping, 

Comes  a  ghostly,  ghastly  tapping. 
And  the  men  of  Holland  shudder  at^that  tick-a-tack-a-too. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


At  Saratoga,  last  summer,  the  pleasure -seekers  caught 
sight,  one  morning,  of  a  strange  effigy  hanging  on  the  front 
of  a  pretty  cottage  among  the  trees.  It  was  the  golden  coat- 
of-arms  of  Great  Britain,  of  solid  wood  and  brass,  four  or 
five  feet  square  and  weighing  several  hundred  pounds,  and  un- 
derneath the  glaring  symbol  the  words,  "  Redfern,  Ladies' 
Tailor."  Soon  the  word  went  round  that  this  was  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Redfern,  the  Queen's  tailor,  and  that  he  had  invaded 
this  country  to  make  out-of-door  cloth  dresses  for  American 
ladies — for  walking,  riding,  skating,  yachting,  and  picnick- 
ing. The  other  day  this  same  brazen  absurdity  was  fixed 
upon  the  front  of  a  brown  stone  building  on  Fifth  Avenue,  in 
New  York,  that  used  to  rent  at  two  thousand  dollars  a 
month,  and  is  about  the  choicest  bit  of  land  in  the  city  above 
Wall  Street.  Attracted  by  the  obvious  sumptuousness,  a 
New  York  correspondent  went  in  to  look  around.  At  the 
door  a  lackey  in  livery  met  him,  and  he  presented  his  card. 
Pretty  soon  the  lackey  came  back,  and  from  the  envelope  of 
gold-braiding  and  repousse  work  came  a  voice,  "  Mr.  Red- 
fern will  see  you."  Of  half  a  dozen  six-foot  ladies  who  were 
attending  to  customers,  Mr.  Redfern  said  :  "  I  brought  over 
sixty  expert  young  women  with  me,  to  preside  over  the  dif- 
ferent rooms  ;  the  two  conditions  of  their  fitness  to  come  be- 
ing that  they  had  been  in  a  London  house  five  years,  and 
were  between  five  feet  nine  and  six  feet  high.  They  must 
be  tall,  so  that  garments  will  show  on  them  to  advantage. 
These  sixty  ladies  are  a  part  of  the  establishment,  so  to 
speak.  I  board  and  clothe  them,  and  pay  them  so  much  a 
year  besides.  They  live  here,  sleeping  on  the  upper  floors 
and  eating  down  stairs.  They  are  in  a  sort  of  braided  uni- 
form, you  see,  of  handsome,  solid  cloth."  On  the  table  lay 
a  large  album,  and  in  it  were  pasted  notes  ordering  dresses 
for  various  members  of  the  royal  family.     For  instance  : 

Osborne  Cottage,  August  13. — Mdlle.  de  Perpiqua  feels  sure 
Messrs.  Redfern  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  white  serge  dresses  for  the 
princesses  gave  great  satisfaction. 

Osborne. — Will  Messrs.  Redfern  please  come  to  fit  their  royal  high- 
nesses— the  Princess  Louise,  Victoria,  and  Maud's— dresses  on  Tues- 
day morning,  at  a  quarter  before  ten?  " 

Osborne,  July  17. — Miss  Morgan  tells  me  you  come  to  Osborne 
House  to-morrow  morning  (Monday).  1  want  you  to  bring  many  pat- 
terns of  stuffs  with  you,  as  I  want  you  to  make  little  dresses  for  the 
three  Princesses  of  Edinburgh,  and  will  get  the  Queen  to  choose  the 
colors. 

The  word  "  stuffs "  here  is  underlined,  though  it  is  well 
understood  in  England  to  mean  any  light  woolen  fabrics. 
The  peculiar  wording  of  this  last  note  is  probably  explained 
by  the  German  origin  of  the  Queen's  lady-in-waiting,  who 
wrote  it.  These  three  examples  show  plainly  enough  that 
the  good  old  word  "  dresses,"  on  which  Redfern  has  always 
kept  up  such  a  vigorous  fusilade,is  still  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  Queen's  English.     Two  others  were  as  follows: 

Balmoral — Miss  Dittweiler  wishes  Messrs.  Redfern  to  send  nine 
yards  of  the  inclosed  pattern  for  her  majesty. 

Windsor  Castle,  13th  of  April,  1883. — Miss  Dittweiler  wishes 
Messrs.  Redfern  &  Sons  to  send  her  majesty's  account. 

To  read  that  the  Queen  of  England  "desires  five  more 
buttons  like  inclosed,"  or  "a  little  more  (say  three  yards)  of 
the  braid,"  emphasizes  the  fact  that  royal  people  are  very  hu- 
man, and  that  some  folks  are  considerably  like  other  folks. 
These  orders  are  all  written  on  smooth,  unruled  note-paper, 
bearing  an  eighth  of  an  inch  mourning  border,  without  a 
crest  of  any  sort,  and  no  printing  except  the  name  of  the 
residence,  "Windsor,"  "  Osborne,"  or  whatever  it  be, printed 
in  small  capitals  at  the  head.  "  We  have  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  employes  now  here,"  continued  Mr.  Redfern; 
"in  England  we  have  two  thousand,  and  in  Paris  seven  hun- 
dred. We  do  not  go  into  general  dressmaking,  doing  little 
besides  street  costumes  and  mantles.  Those  two  tall  dam- 
sels yonder  do  nothing  from  morning  till  night  but  put  on 
and  take  off  wraps  for  customers  to  see.  This  is  the  well- 
equipped  library  we  have  established  for  our  girls.  We  have 
also  three  pianos  for  their  use."  In  the  art  department  were 
three  artists  at  work  designing  costumes  and  making  pictures 
of  them  in  water-colors;  and  great  albums  filled  with  photo- 
graphs of  finished  suits.  "  We  photograph  almost  every  suit 
we  make,"  said  Mr.  Redfern,  "  they  are  so  much  more  satis- 
factory than  fashion  plates." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  charm  of  Washington  society  is  that  it  is  not  founded 
on  wealth.  Rear-admirals  laid  up  in  ordinary,  majors  and 
colonels,  spavined,  broken-winded,  and  condemned  as  unfit 
for  service,  drift  there  with  large  families  and  small  incomes, 
and  are  amazed  and  delighted  to  find  that  they  are  socially 
of  consequence.  They  supply  the  great  want  of  American 
society — men  of  sense  who  are  men  of  leisure.  Then  come 
senators,  representatives,  and  a  large  official  and  diplomatic 
contingent,  who  are  of  importance  whether  they  have  money 
or  not.  Indeed,  the  little  diplomatic  sprigs  can  hardly  make 
their  wages  pay  for  their  clothes,  and  they  would  never  have 
anything  to  eat  if,  at  their  own  and  other  legations  and  at 
private  nouses,  they  were  not  invited  to  dinner  often.  Thus, 
the  rich  people  who  come  here  find  the  doors  of  good  society 
open  to  some  other  talisman  than  mere  money.  But  al- 
though broad  is  the  way  and  wide  is  the  gate  that  leads  to 
good  society,  yet  there  is  a  limit.  It  was  one  of  the  worst 
solecisms  in  Mrs.  Burnett's  novel,  "Through  One  Adminis- 
tration," that  a  little  Government  clerk  had  the  entrance  into 
the  best  houses.  The  line  is  drawn  sharply  at  Government 
clerks.  It  is  true,  the  State  Department  clerks  assume  that 
they  are  made  out  of  a  different  kind  of  clay  from  those  in 
the  other  departments,  but  the  civil  service  business  has  rat- 
tled them  up  considerably.  Of  course,  there  are  some  clerks 
with  social  and  family  connections  enough  to  give  them  a 
social  status,  but  it  is  rather  in  spite  of  than  by  favor  of  their 
employment. 

There  are  men,  and  women  too,  who  do  not  remember 
faces  at  all,  and  who,  if  compelled  to  entertain  strangers  in 
the  evening,  would  not  know  them  the  next  day,  forgetting 
their  faces  as  seen  under  a  different  light  so  utterly  that  evi- 
dence of  identity  hardly  convinces  them.  They  simply  can 
not  reccllect  a  face,  though  they  would  recollect  other  things 
they  had  seen  quite  perfectly.  The  look  of  the  absent  has 
for  them  perished,  and  they  can  not   call  it  up  before  them 


even  in  a  general  way  ;  and  this  sometimes  after  much  asso- 
ciation. We  would  ask  those  who  doubt  this  to  inquire 
themselves  about  a  much  more  striking  development  of  the 
same  peculiarity.  Do  they  or  do  they  not  recollect  their 
own  faces  ?  Would  they  know  themselves  if  they  met  them- 
selves, say,  in  the  great  glass  of  a  tailor's  shop?  They  all, 
when  shaving  or  dressing,  see  themselves  every  day ;  they 
all  care  about  their  own  faces,  and  they  all,  therefore,  ought 
when  they  meet  themselves  to  know  themselves;  but  all  of 
them  do  not.  St.  James  thought  none  of  them  did,  but  he 
generalized  from  his  personal  experience,  and  fell,  as  gener- 
alizes do,  into  error.  A  large  proportion  of  mankind,  proba- 
bly half,  do  not  forget  their  own  faces,  but  know  them  per- 
fectly well,  detect  any  casual  changes  in  them,  and  are  aware 
of  likeness  to  themselves  whenever  it  exists.  They  would 
be  astonished  if  they  met  their  "  doubles,"  and  would  realize 
at  once,  without  further  evidence,  that  people  who  might  be 
mistaken  for  them  were  walking  about,  and  might,  by  acci- 
dent, be  the  involuntary  causes  of  annoying  blunders.  The 
remainder,  however,  forget  themselves  utterly,  instantly,  and 
after  the  longest  possible  examination. 


Parisian  shoes  and  sandals  make  an  extremely  fanciful  ex- 
hibit just  now  on  the  eve  of  the  dancing  and  fancy  dress 
season.  The  pretty  Richelieu  shoes,  of  bronze-brown  kid, 
are  laced  with  brown  satin  ribbon,  this  forming  a  tie  over  the 
step,  which  is  held  by  a  gold  and  bronze  slide.  A  Russian 
boot  is  made  of  filomb  velvet,  trimmed  with  gray  fur,  the 
Louis  XV.  heel  being  covered  with  the  velvet.  A  graceful 
boot  of  black  satin  is  open  from  vamp  to  ankle,  with  straps 
fastened  with  small  Rhine-stone  buttons.  These  are  to  be 
worn  over  gold-colored  stockings,  with  lace  insertions  set 
upon  the  step.  The  "  Coligny"  shoe  of  black  velvet  is  lined 
with  scarlet  satin,  and  fastens  with  a  silver  buckle.  Dove- 
colored  kid  sandals  are  lined  with  poppy-red  satin,  and  slip- 
pers of  black  velvet,  hand-worked,  with  fine-cut  beads  of 
bright  wine  color,  which  glitter  like  rubies,  are  to  be  worn 
over  silk-embroidered  hose  of  the  same  shade  as  the  beads. 
Dark-red  kid  "  Beatrice"  viules^  fastened  with  a  tiny  buckle 
set  with  Irish  diamonds,  are  the  slippers  par  excellence  for 
the  boudoir;  these  worn  with  stockings  of  silver-gray  beige 
or  black  silk,  worked  with  small,  dark-red  silk  flowers. 


Very  different  from  twenty-five  years  ago  is  the  underwear 
of  women,  whether  fashionable  or  not.  Most  underwear  now- 
adays is  bought  ready  made.  Whether  well  or  ill  made,  the 
outlines  of  undergarments,  no  matter  what  the  quality  of  the 
materials  or  price  of  the  articles,  are  similar.  Wealthy  and 
poor  wear  alike  knit  drawers  and  vests,  by  which  is  under- 
stood a  long  sacque,  long  or  short-sleeved,  high  or  low- 
necked  ;  chemises,  sometimes,  but  not  invariably ;  corsets  and 
covers,  petticoats  or  short  petticoats,  muslin  drawers,  long 
skirts  and  bustles,  all  of  the  same  shape.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  knit  flannel  or  silk  undergarments  were  not  the  invaria- 
ble wear,  but  chemises  were.  The  chemise  of  1S60  was  a 
long,  full,  straight  garment,  set  on  a  band  or  low-necked  yoke, 
had  full,  short  sleeves,  and  all  the  fullness  of  the  skirt,  which 
was  not  always  gored,  was  permitted  to  add  to  the  size  of  the 
waist  or  body,  crushed  under  the  too  often  tightly  laced  cor- 
set. Now  chemises  are  not  always  part  of  a  lady's  under- 
wear. The  corset,  a  soft,  yielding  garment,  stiffened  with 
cords  and  coraline,  not  whalebone  all  around,  as  formerly,  is 
worn  over  the  knit  vest  of  wool  in  winter,  or  silk,  or  fine  cot- 
ton, or  gauze  flannel  in  summer,  and  the  corset  cover,  shaped 
precisely  like  the  lining  of  a  sacque  waist,  but  sleeveless,  and 
made  oftener  high  than  low  in  the  neck,  takes  the  place  of 
the  chemise.  When  a  chemise  is  worn  it  is  a  long,  sleeve- 
less garment  outlining  the  form  but  loosely,  and  is  made  in 
most  cases  extravagantly  ornate  around  the  bosom  and 
shoulders  with  lace,  Hamburg  embroidery,  tucks,  and  puffs. 
The  French  chemises  are  simply  embroidered  all  over  the 
bosom  and  shoulder-straps,  and  frequently  fine  narrow  rib- 
bon is  run  in  the  openwork  that  edges  the  neck  and  arm- 
holes.  Bows  of  wider  ribbon  adorn  the  top  of  the  shoulder- 
strap.  The  skirt  is  not  gored,  but  falls  full  to  below  the 
knees,  where  it  is  sometimes  tucked,  ruffled,  and  lace-edged. 
It  looks  very  much  like  the  short  petticoat  which  is  worn  in- 
variably either  with  or  without  the  chemise.  But  the  practi- 
cal, sensible,  comfort-loving,  out-door  exercise-loving  women 
wear  the  corset  cover  only  and  the  short  petticoat,  then  a 
bustle  and  long  skirt,  or  a  bustle  skirt  and  a  long  skirt  over 
these.  In  winter  a  flannel  skirt  is  worn  over  the  petticoat  or 
chemise.  The  drawers  worn  over  the  knit  underwear  are 
made  full  and  loose  in  the  leg  as  well  as  around  the  hips,  and 
reach  just  below  the  knee.  In  most  cases  they  are  trimmed 
handsomely  with  tucks,  embroidery,  ruffles,  or  lace,  and  fre- 
quently all  of  these  trimmings  are  combined  and  varied  in 
the  artistic  manner  that  trimmings  and  needlework  are  han- 
dled at  present.  Of  course,  the  cheaper  garments  of  all  kinds 
are  less  trimmed,  and  are  not  so  neatly  sewed  as  the  finer  and 
costlier  ones.  This  fall  there  is  a  rage  among  very  fastidious 
women  for  China-silk  underwear.  Sets  of  chemises,  drawers, 
camisoles,  and  peignoirs  (night-gowns)  are  sent  out  from  Paris 
beautifully  made  of  white  and  tinted  China-silk  crepe,  and 
trimmed  with  laces  and  embroideries  that  run  the  cost  up  to 
one  hundred  and  two  hundred  dollars  a  set,  and  even  higher 
sometimes.  There  are  sets  and  single  pieces  of  these  gar- 
ments, along  with  matinees  and  tea-gowns  of  the  same  mate- 
rials and  trimmings,  in  all  the  delicate  evening  tints,  and  also 
in  pure  white,  the  laces  in  all  the  shades  of  coffee-cream  and 
pearly  white  that  are  so  fashionable  now.  The  embroidery 
combined  with  the  silk  and  lace  is  pure  white  and  exquisitely 
fine,  and  in  new  and  highly  artistic  designs.  Many  of  the 
matinees  and  tea-gowns  are  of  China  crepe,  but  fine  surah  is 
also  used  for  these.  A  matinee  or  tea-gown,  let  it  be  under- 
stood, is  not  necessarily  a  gown  or  princess-shaped  garment. 
It  is  as  frequently  a  sacque  and  trimmed  skirt,  and,  whether 
in  one  or  another  form,  is  made  so  deliciously  ornate  with 
fine  tuckings,  shirrings,  and  lace  and  embroidery,  that  it  can 
be,  and  is,  frequently  worn  as  an  evening  "at  home"  recep- 
tion dress,  with  the  hair  of  the  wearer  exquisitely  dressed, 
diamonds  in  the  same  and  in  the  ears,  around  the  neck  and 
arms,  and  wherever  diamonds  can  be  appropriately  worn. 
There  are  modern  Recamiers  even  in  America,  and  of 
American  birth  and  breeding,  who  know  how  to  wear  and 
adorn  such  garments  as  artistically  as  Recamier  herself,  and 
with  the  chic  and  grace  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  or  Mme.  Judic. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  "J.  E.   - 

P.  O.  Box  2546,  San  Francisco,  CaL"     Original  problems,  games,  solutions, 
and  correspondence  on  Chess  matters  solicited. 


Problem  178.— By  C.  H.  Wheeler,  Forest  Hill,  111. 

White— King  at  KB  sq;  Rooks  at  KB3.   KB7;  Bishops  at  KKt6, 

QK14 ;  Knight  at  K3. 

P.lack—  King  at  Q5  ;  Bishop  at  K4. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  179.— By  H.  and  E.  Bettman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Solutions  of  Problems. 

r-Q  QB3 

1— Kt  K7  1— R  x  Kt  (a,  b) 

2— Q  KKt5  ch  2— K  K3 

3 — Q  B5  mates. 

i-RKBsq 

■R  KB6         2 — Any  move 
3— Q  KB4  or  K3  mates. 


No.  166 — 
No.  167 — 

(a)  1 


(b)  1 i— R  KKt  sq 

2 — R  KB5  ch  2 — Any  move 
3— Q  KB4  mates. 


No.  168—  1— Kt  KB4 

No.  io>—          1— Kt  K4  1— p  x  Q  (a,  b) 

2 — R  Kt5  ch  2 — K  moves 

3 — R  K5  or  Q  B5  mates. 

(a)  1 1— B  x  R  j  (b)  1 1— K  moves 

2 — Q  x  P  ch      2— Any  move  2— Q  KB  sq  ch  2— Any  move 

3— Q  QB5  mates.  3— Q  Q3  mates. 

Solvers'  comments  :  Nos.  164  and  165 — "Very  pretty,  both." — F.   B. 

Phelps. No.  166— "  Not  difficult."     No.   167— "Well  worth  the 

prize;  White's  second  move,  R  KB6,  very  fine." — W. 

Solutions  received:  Problems  Nos.   172  to  175,  inclusive,  from  W., 
Tombstone,  A.  T. ;  No.  177,  from  U.  Hartnell,  Salinas  City. 

Game  No.  88. 
A  brilliant  game  played  lately  in  Germany  between  Hcrr   Fritz  and 
Dr.  Zukertort.     Game  and  notes  from  Brooklyn  C/icjj  Chronicle. 

EVANS    GAMBIT. 


White. 
Fritz. 
1— P  K4 
2— Kt  KB3 
3-BB4 
4-P  QKt4 
5-P  QB3 
6-PQ4 
7 — Castles 
8— Q  Kt3 
9-PK5 
10— Kt  x  P 
11— Kt  K2 
12-B  Q3 


Black. 
Zukertort. 
1— P  K4 
2— Kt  QB3 
3— B  B4 
4— B  x  P 
5-BR4 
6— Px  P 
7— Px  P 
8-QB3 
9—QK13 
10 — KKt  K2 
11— P  QKt4 
12— Q  K3 


White. 

13-Q  Kt2 
14— Kt  KB4 
15— B  x  Kt 
16— Kt  KKtc; 
i7-PK6(!)(b) 


Black. 
13— Kt  Kt3 
14 — Kt  x  Kt 
15-P  QR3  (a) 
16— Q  K2 
T-QPxP(c) 


8— Q  x  KKtP  18— Q  B  sq 

19— Q  B6  19— B  Kt3  (d) 

20— B  K4  20— B  Q2 
21— KR  Q  sq  (e)  21— B  B4 

22— QR  B  sq  22— B  K2 

23-RxBUKf)  23-KxR 

24 — B  .v.  Kt  ch  24 — K  B  sq 
25 — Q  Q4  Resigns. 


(a)  If  instead  Castles,  it  follows  16  B  x  P  ch,  etc. 

(b)  A  remarkable  move,  with  which  White  logins  an  almost  irresisti- 
ble attack. 

fc)   BP  x  P  would  not  be  belter,  because  of  18  Kt  x  RP. 

(d)  If  instead  B  (J2,  it  follows  20  Kt  x  BP,  which  is  not  good  now  on 
account  of  BQ5! 

(e)  H<-re  White  might  have  readily  won  with  21  B  x  Kt,  B  x  B;  22 
Kt  x  KP,  P  x  Kt  (if  Q  Kt  sq  (?)  23  Kt  x  P  ch,  followed  by  R  K  sq  ch, 
etc.);  23QxPch,QK2;  24  Q  x  B  ch,  K  B2;  zsQRKsq,  QB3; 
26  Q  Qs  ch,  and  wins. 

(f )  Beautifully  played !  If  23— B  x  Q,  24  B  x  Kt  and  wins  with  either 
move,  R  x  KBP  or  Q  BP  dis  ch.  And  if  24 -B  x  Q  (?)  then  25  R  x 
QBP  dis  ch,  K  Q  sq,  26  R  Q  sq  ch,  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

The  Danites  Chess  Club,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  held  their  first  meeting 
of  the  season  on  the  1st  instant  This  flourishing  organization  holds 
weekly  meetings  at  the  residences  of  its  members,  when  chess  play  and 
social  intercourse  are  the  rule  of  the  hour.  At  the  meeting  of  the  3th 
instant,  the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  as  officers  fur 
the  ensuing  year:  Mr.  John  Reynolds,  President;  Mr.  A.  Simisjr., 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Thayer  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Tour- 
ney Committee. 

The  annual  handicap  tournament  of  the  New  York  Chess  Club  has 
commenced,  with  twenty-eight  players,  divided  into  six  classes.  The 
first,  in  which  only  Messrs.  Delmar  and  Lloyd  are  entered,  give  pawn 
and  move  to  second  class,  pawn  and  two,  knight,  rook,  and  rook  and 
move  to  the  sixth  ;  each  player  to  contest  two  games  :ii;.iinsl  the  entire 
list,  either  giving  odds  to  or  receiving  odds  from  the  different  classes, 
Mr.  Lloyd  having  won  both  of  his  games  with  Mr.  I  JcJni.tr.  leads  by  a 
score  of  five  games  won  to  one  lost.—  .V.   1".  Evening  Telegram, 


The  best  games  in  the  Masters'  tournament  recently  held  at  Here- 
ford, England,  will  be  published  shortly,  with  notes  by  Messrs.  Black- 
burne,  Mason,  Bird,  Wayte,  Skipuonh.  Potter, and  MacDonnelL  The 
work  will  be  sold  in  parts  at  the  low  rate  of  5s.  each.  —  Brwklyn  Chess 
Chronicle. 

♦ 

The  veteran  chess-player,  Mr.  Jammes  McConnell,  of  New  Orleans, 
has  been  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  and  played  a  number  of  games  at  the 
Manhattan  Chess  Club,  winning  two  against  Captain  Made 


Captain  George  H.  Mackenzie  celebrated  his  return  home  by  pi 
on  the  5th  instant,  ten  games  simultaneously  at  the  Manh.-utan 
Club,  winning  eight  and  losing  two. 


8^ 


THE 


ARGOMAU  i 


TRAVELING    ENGLISHMEN. 


"Cockaigne"  discusses  their  Exaggerated  Social  Importance  in  America. 


I  am  frequently  much  amused  at  reading  in  American  pa- 
pers of  the  sort  of  English  people  who  give  themselves  airs 
in  America,  and  who,  though  they  are  comparative  "  nobod- 
ies at  home,"  are  content  to  allow  themselves  to  pass  for,  and 
be  treated  as,  great  personages  from  England.  Indeed,  in 
many  cases  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  are  active  promoters  of 
this  false  estimate  of  themselves  by  Americans.  But  even  if 
not,  their  passive  acquiescence  in  the  attentions  erroneously 
bestowed  upon  them  is  quite  as  dishonest  as  though  they 
openly  asserted  themselves  to  be  what  they  know  they  are 
not.  No  doubt  it  is  very  nice,  and  very  delightful,  and  all 
that,  to  be  petted,  and  looked  up  to,  and  fawned  upon,  and 
toadied,  and  feted,  and  entertained,  though  one  may  not  be 
worthy  of  any  attention  whatever.  Stolen  fruit  is  said  to  be 
the  sweetest,  and  fruit  not  honestly  obtained  is  equivalent  to 
being  stolen.  Besides,  the  novelty  of  being  treated  as  a  great 
swell  has  its  temptation,  even  though  one's  greatness  may  ex- 
ist but  in  the  imagination  of  trusting  strangers.  But  though 
the  magnitude  of  the  temptation  may  partially  extenuate  the 
dereliction  and  mitigate  the  measure  of  the  wrong,  it  does 
not  alter  the  fact  of  the  social  unworthiness  of  the  persons 
who  are  the  subject  of  the  mistake,  or  give  them  the  position, 
station,  or  rank  which  it  is  supposed  they  possess.  I  do  not 
allude  to  the  professional  frauds  who  from  time  to  time  blos- 
som forth  in  the  States  as  "  lords  "  and  "  sirs,"  and  victimize 
the  ignorant  and  unwary  who  are  dazzled  by  their  assumed 
titles  and  captivated  by  their  condescending  manners,  but  to 
English  men  and  women  who  have  some  position  in  England, 
some  rank,  some  title,  but  not  the  position,  rank,  or  title  which 
Americans  imagine  them  to  have,  and  who  "  travel"  upon  the 
credulity  of  their  confiding  entertainers. 

Now,  I  don't  suppose  I  could  pick  out,  as  a  starter  for  my 
illustrations,  a  better  specimen  of  the  sort  of  person  I  mean 
than  the  Marquis  of  Oueensberry.  The  way  he  has  been 
entertained  in  America  during  his  recent  tour  there  shows 
pretty  clearly  that  American  society  doesn't  know  much 
about  him,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  is  a  marquis.  That  seems 
to  be  quite  enough,  and,  curiously  enough,  has  a  more  potent 
effect  in  American  society  than  anything  else.  Marquis,  of 
course,  is  the  next  title  to  that  of  duke  in  England's  peerage, 
and  a  very  proud  title  it  is,  no  doubt.  But  there  are  mar- 
quises and  marquises,  just  as  there  are  dukes  and  dukes,  or 
baronets  and  baronets.  The  title  isn't  the  only  thing  to  be 
considered.  For  example,  who  would  dream  of  treating 
with  equal  regard  or  deference  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and 
the  Marquis  of  Huntley?  One  is  a  foremost  statesman  of 
untarnished  honor  and  reputation,  the  other  is  a  low  scoundrel 
and  cheat.  Or  who  would  speak  of  the  Dukes  of  Argyll,  Nor- 
folk, Abercorn,  or  Northumberland  in  the  same  breath  with 
their  graces  of  Beaufort,  Marlborough,  Manchester,  or  Ham- 
ilton? Argyll,  Norfolk,  Abercorn,  and  Northumberland  are 
men  of  the  highest  integrity  and  repute.  But  Beaufort  is  a 
shameless  libertine,  whom  the  recent  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  ex- 
posures have  touched  considerably  on  the  raw  ;  Marlbor- 
ough is  a  low  adulterer  and  wife-beater  ;  Manchester  is  a 
brazen-faced  cuckold  ;  and  Hamilton  (Manchester's  son-in- 
law,  by  the  bye)  is  a  debauche  and  rake.  So,  you  see,  the 
mere  fact  that  a  man  has  a  title  is  no  proof  that  he  is  a  fit 
person  to  associate  with.  In  England,  where  court  prece- 
dence rules  society  at  large,  it  \s  hard  to  exclude  a  peer  or 
his  son,  even  though  the  immorality  of  either  may  be  noto- 
rious. Now  and  then  an  extreme  case  calls  for  court  exclu- 
sion— as,  for  instance,  the  Countess  of  Stradbrooke,  who 
libeled  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  in  the  World;  and,  strange  to 
say,  Lord  Lonsdale  himself,  for  conduct  unbecoming  a  gen- 
tleman in  public.  But  in  America,  with  no  court  to  control, 
it  ought  to  be  easy  enough.  In  England,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort,  Marlborough,  Manchester,  and 
Hamilton  all  have  the  entry  to  society.  But  I  don't  think 
that  Lord  Oueensberry's  position  at  home,  marquis  though 
he  be,  is  a  very  exalted  one.  I  never  hear  of  him  in  society 
in  any  way.  His  family  name — Douglas — stands  high 
enough  in  Scotch  history  ;  but  I  am  not  speaking  of  fam- 
ily names  (which  should  have  no  more  weight  than  a 
title  in  a  republic),  but  of  the  man  himself.  Take  his  two 
sisters.  One  is  the  famous  Lady  Florence  Dixie;  the 
other — Lady  Gertrude — not  long  ago  distinguished  herself 
by  marrying  a  good-looking  young  baker.  I  can't  exactly 
explain  why,  or  wherein,  it  is  that  Lord  Queensberry  has  no 
position  in  good  English  society. 

Now,  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  is  another  instance.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  Sir  Thomas  can  be  classed  in  the  least  de- 
gree with  the  Marquis  of  Oueensberry.  I  only  mean  that  he 
apparently  allows  himself  To  be  thought  by  Americans  to  be 
a  much  greater  man  in  England  than  he  really  is.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  he  is  connected  by  marriage  with  the  family 
of  one  of  San  Francisco's  most  prominent  citizens.  But 
surely  that  fact  should  not  allow  him  to  pass  current  for  a 
higher  standard  than  his  intrinsic  value.  It  should  not  shut 
people's  mouths,  or  permit  him  to  impose  on  people  more 
than  any  one  else.  Indeed,  his  position  as  the  son-in-law  of 
a  foremost  American  gentleman  of  great  wealth  should  for- 
bid his  posing  as  a  greater  man  than  he  is  in  England.  He 
should  not  need  to  do  so.  He  is  of  good  family,  certainly, 
one  of  considerable  antiquity  and  position  in  Lancashire, 
and  he  is  one  of  eight  hundred  odd  baronets.  But  that  is 
about  all  there  is  to  say.  Rufford  Hall,  his  home  in  Lan- 
cashire, is  in  by  no  means  a  favored  locality  for  good  society. 
It  is  just  a  trifle  too  near  Liverpool,  that  "City  of  Cads." 
Sir  Thomas  himself  (and  he  knows  this  quite  as  well  as  I  do), 
outside  of  the  radius  of  his  Lancashire  estate,  occupies  no 
position  at  all  in  England.  He  has  no  political  standing, 
and  in  London  society  his  name  is  unknown.  I  don't  in  the 
least  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  is  any  reason  for  this. 
I  merely  say  it  is  so.  He  is  not  by  any  means  a  rich  man. 
He  has  some  fine  property,  both  in  Lancashire  and  North- 
amptonshire, but  they  have  been  heavily  encumbered,  and 
just  at  present  Sir  Thomas  finds  a  hired  shooting  and  hunt- 
ing-box among  the  Irish  bogs  a  decidedly  cheaper  abode  to 
keep  up  than  either  Rufibrd  or  Easton-Neston.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous thing  what  an  almost  open  confession  of  poverty  it  is  for 
an  Englishman  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Ireland.  Of 
course,  if  he  have  estates  there  it  is  different.  He  may  then 
wish  to  avoid  the  charge  of  absenteeism  by  living  upon  them 


a  few  months  every  year.  But  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  has  no 
Irish  estates  that  1  ever  heard  of.  Irish  society,  you  know, 
at  best  is  not  much  to  brag  of.  No  one  would  prefer  it  to 
English  society  if  they  knew  much  about  the  latter.  Sir 
Thomas,  I  have  heard,  doesn't  care  for  society,  however.  It 
is  fortunate  for  him  that  he  doesn't.  A  place  in  Ireland  can 
be  hired  dirt  cheap  just  now,  and  people  who  want  to  econo- 
mize flock  there  in  consequence.  A  man  can  have  good 
shooting  and  fair  hunting,  though  it's  rather  rough  for  a  lady. 
But  no  one  swaggers,  you  know,  over  the  fact  that  they  have 
hired  a  house  in  Ireland.  It  wouldn't  be  of  any  use  if  they 
did.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  very  ridiculous,  for  every- 
body knows  well  enough  that  no  one  would  go  and  live  in 
Ireland  if  he  could  afford  to  live  in  England.  1  dare  say 
there  may  be  some  well-to-do  Irish  emigrants  who  have 
pushed  into  California  society  who  will  tell  you  otherwise. 

I'm  sure  1  don't  know  why  it  is  that  Sir  Thomas  isn't 
known  in  London  society.  Some  people  will  tell  you  one 
thing;  some  another.  He  might  be  a  swell  if  he  had  plenty 
of  money  and  entertained  better  people  than  the  vicinity  of 
Liverpool  can  furnish.  But  he  isn't.  He  hasn't  money  like 
Sir  Titus  Salt  or  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  and  people  in  these  days 
don't  care  a  fig  for  "old  family"  without  it.  That  he  is  a 
baronet  don't  help  him  per  se.  A  baronet  was  up  before  a 
police  magistrate  the  other  day  for  stealing  jewelry  from  a 
woman  of  the  town,  and  another  has  been  discovered  as  the 
clerk  of  a  pawnbroker!  Therefore,  I  say  that  while  he  may 
be  a  most  estimable  gentleman,  he  is  not  an  English  swell 
by  any  manner  of  means,  and  in  no  way  entitled  to  greater 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  Americans  than  is  one  of  the 
humblest  of  themselves.  His  personal  position  in  England 
does  not  and  will  not  justify  it.  I  wonder  he  doesn't  tell 
people  so  himself.  It  would  certainly  be  very  honest  and 
straightforward  if  he  did. 

Some  time  ago  you  had  Lady  Duffus  Hardy  over  in  Amer- 
ica. Whenever  I  chanced  to  see  an  account  in  the  papers  of 
any  entertainment  she  attended,  her  name  always  headed  the 
list  of  guests.  Why  ?  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  and  I  was  al- 
ways very  much  surprised  when  I  saw  it  so.  Lady  Duffus 
Hardy's  social  position  in  England  is  comparatively  a  very 
slender  and  a  very  obscure  one.  Her  rank  is  simply  that  of 
a  knight's  wife,  a  grade  which  in  the  established  order  of 
court  precedence  for  women  numbers  sixty-fifth.  Her  name 
would  be  put  down  sixty-fifth  in  an  English  list  of  guests; 
then  why  first  in  an  American  ?  Knighthood,  nowadays,  is 
thought  very  little  of  except  by  previous  social  nonentities 
who  have  had  it  conferred  upon  them.  Great  distinction  or 
merit  in  any  shape  would  be  rewarded  by  a  higher  title  than 
that  of  non-hereditary  "  Sir."  Yet  one  would  have  supposed 
from  her  reception  and  entertainment  in  America  that  Lady 
Duffus  Hardy  was  a  great  English  lady,  second  only  in  posi- 
tion to  the  Queen  or  the  Princess  of  Wales.  She  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  fair  average  writer  of  fiction;  but  that  in  no  way  es- 
tablishes her  social  status.  At  least,  in  England  it  doesn't, 
and  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  was  her  literary  ability  that  gave 
her  first  place  at  American  entertainments. 

It  was  her  title,  possibly.  If  it  was  courtesy  to  a  stranger, 
let  me  say  that  it  was  a  great  mistake.  It  was  a  courtesy 
that  would  be  shown  to  no  foreigner  in  England,  and  these 
amenities  should  be  reciprocal.  In  England  no  American 
lady  or  gentleman  (whatever  her  or  his  literary  abilities) 
would  be  given  precedence  before  any  English  man  or  wom- 
an with  a  title.  They  would  have  to  take  their  places  among 
the  plain  misters  and  mistresses  and  misses,  though  in  their 
own  country  (which  should  be  the  criterion  to  go  by)  there 
might  be  no  one  their  social  superior.  Such  is  English  cour- 
tesy. And  yet  when  English  people  with  little  penny  farthing 
titles  go  to  America,  they  are  put  ahead  of  everybody  there. 
Really  and  logically,  an  American  lady  or  gentleman  when 
in  England  should  rank  with  a'duchess  or  a  duke — for  such 
is  their  grade  in  their  own  country;  but,  instead,  down  they 
go  among  people  who  are  actually  their  inferiors,  simply  be- 
cause they  haven't  what  their  government  doesn't  permit — a 
title.  The  fact  is,  the  thing  should  be  followed  out  with  strict 
mutuality.  If  Americans  are  not  accorded  the  precedence  in 
England  that  is  their  due  according  to  their  rank  in  America, 
Englishmen — noblemen,  baronets,  or  others — shouldn't  be 
given  any  in  America,  but  come  in  alphabetically,  like  every 
one  else.  It  is  the  fault  chiefly  of  such  flunky  Anglomania 
papers  as  the  New  York  Home  Journal  that  it  is  otherwise.  In 
the  case  of  Lady  Duffus  Hardy  you  had  a  woman  who  ranked 
sixty-fifth  in  England  put  above  Americans  who  ranked  num- 
ber one  in  America.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  place,  according  to 
court  etiquette,  which  Americans  fill  in  England  ?  In  the 
case  of  men,  the  one  hundred  and  ninth,  or  lowest  position, 
and  in  the  case  of  women,  the  eightieth.  American  gentle- 
men and  ladies  in  America,  who  in  the  exuberance  of  their 
generosity  and  hospitality  give  the  highest  places  of  honor  at 
their  entertainments  to  every  red-necked  Englishman  and 
big-footed  Englishwoman  who  bringthem  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, evidently  do  not  know  this.  It  is  high  time  that  they 
did.  English  actors,  too,  get  a  great  deal  of  notice  socially 
in  America.  In  England  an  actor  has  no  social  position 
whatever.  He  is  a  mountebank  still.  Actresses  get  consid- 
erable notice  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  set;  but  it  is 
a  different  sort  of  notice,  and  not  at  all  what  I  mean.  And 
then  "Tummy"  does  things  that  society  doesn't  or  couldn't 
do  as  a  whole. 

Another  thing  which  I  often  observe  is  that  Englishmen 
traveling  in  America  and  accepting  entertainments  of  all 
kinds  from  the  best  people,  are  described  as  "  Mr.  So-and- 
So,  of  London,"  or  "  England."  An  English  gentleman  of 
any  position  at  all  will  have  some  certain  definite  abode.  If 
he  is  worth  feting  and  feasting,  he  will  be  "  Mr.  Smith,  of 
some  house,  park,  or  manor  in  the  country,  or  some  respect- 
able street,  place,  or  square  in  London,"  and  he  will  have  it 
so  printed  on  his  visiting  cards.  These  things  may  seem 
small,  but  they  mean  a  great  deal,  and  if  American  society 
attended  to  them  more  there  would  be  less  imposters,  inten- 
tional and  tactic,  eating  its  dinners,  spooning  with  its  daugh- 
ters, and  accepting  attentions  and  favors  at  its  hands  which 
they  have  neither  the  intention  nor  the  means  to  return. 

London,  October  9,  1885.  Cockaigne. 

[We  think  "Cockaigne"  is  mistaken  in  his  views  concerning  the 
"  assumptions  "  of  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry  and  Sir  Thomas  Hes- 
keth. Neither  assumes  to  be  anything  other  than  he  is.  Those  who 
entertained  Ihem  may  have  made  them  out  to  be  greater  "swells  "  than 
they  are,  but  the  opinion  of  those  who  know  them  is  that  both  arc 
unpretending  English  gentlemen. — Eds.] 


PEN    PORTRAITS. 


The  Originals  of  Some  Characters  in  Novels. 


The  oft-discussed  question  in  literary  ethics — Is  an  author 
justified  in  portraying,  under  the  guise  of  fiction,  the  foibles 
and  failings  of  his  friends  and  foes? — will,  in  all  probability, 
never  be  satisfactorily  answered.  The  temptation  confront- 
ing a  novelist  to  reproduce  on  paper  the  peculiarities  of  his 
acquaintances  must  at  limes  be  well-nigh  irresistible,  and  to 
this  fact,  doubtless,  we  owe  some  of  the  most  realistic  crea- 
tions that  crowd  the  pages  of  modern  fiction.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  will  admit  that  to  burlesque  the  characteristics  of 
one's  friends  is  at  once  a  violation  of  the  canons  of  art  and 
of  good  taste.  It  is  probable  that  neither  Agnes  Wickfield 
nor  Becky  Sharp,  Steerforth  nor  Rogue  Riderhood,  the  Ma- 
jor nor  Mrs.  Gummidge,  Count  Fosco  nor  Major  Dobbin, 
was  entirely  a  creation  of  the  master-mind  that  gave  it  to  an 
admiring  world.  A  glance  or  a  gesture,  a  tone  or  a  trait, 
observed  at  some  period  near  or  remote,  may  have  served  as 
the  frame-work  upon  which  to  construct  a  well-rounded  and 
clear-cut  personality. 

To  those  fond  of  delving  in  the  by-ways  of  literature,  thi 
is  no  more  interesting  topic  than  that  of  personal  portraiti 
in  fiction,  and  an  hour  spent  in  identifying  the  originals  of 
some  famous  delineations  of  the  novelist's  fancy  can  hardly 
be  termed   misspent.     The  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  seems 
have  taken  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  thus  puncturing  the  fai 
of  a  foe  or  parading  the  weakness  of  a  friend.     His  novi 
from  "Vivian  Grey"  to  "  Lothair,"  abound  in  studies  fr 
life,  most  of  them  neither  pleasing  to  the  reader  nor  flatt 
ing  to  the  sitters.     No  one  was  safe.     He  lampooned  Thai 
eray  as  Mr.   St.  Barbe  in  "  Endymion,"  and  in  "  Lothai 
there  occurs  a  lengthy  passage,  which  many  will  doubtless 
call,  referring  to  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  who  is  describi 
simply  as  an  Oxford  professor  about  to  sail  for  America,  and 
who  is  made  to  enunciate  some  sentiments  not  very  palal 
ble  to  the  average  Englishman.     This  entirely  unwarranti 
"skit"  called   forth  a  caustic   letter  from  the  professor, 
which  Disraeli  never  replied. 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  Charles  Dickens  drew  larj 
from  life.  His  apparent  fecundity  of  invention  in  the  mail 
of  surnames  has  been  explained  away  by  the  statement  that 
most  of  them  were  culled  from  the  London  Postoffice  Di- 
rectory. His  Miss  Mowcher  was  quickly  recognized,  when 
the  early  installments  of  "David  Copperfield"  appeared,  by 
the  friends  of  the  lady  of  whom  the  character  was  a  carica- 
ture, and  Dickens  was  compelled  to  alter  his  design  of  mak- 
ing her  an  abettor  of  Steerforth,  and  change  her  into  a  good 
fairv.  There  was  nothing  in  his  career  as  an  author  which 
Dickens  regretted  so  much  as  the  unpremeditated  wrong  he 
did  Leigh  Hunt  in  his  delineation  of  Harold  Skimpole.  He 
admitted  that  the  better  side  of  Skimpole's  character — its 
generosity,  its  light-heartedness — were  studies  of  his  friend; 
but  the  meanness,  the  shiftlessness,  the  baseness  of  the  ficti- 
tious personage,  had  nothing  to  do  with  Hunt.  Dickens  al- 
ways maintained,  with  undoubted  sincerity,  that  these  latter 
traits  were  so  utterly  opposed  to  the  character  of  the  living 
man  that  it  seemed  to  him  quite  impossible  that  any  person 
who  knew  his  friend  could  imagine  that  the  seamy  side  of 
Skimpole's  nature  was  matched  by  similar  blemishes  in  that 
of  Leigh  Hunt. 

This  partial  portraiture  is  often  resorted  to  by  novelists, 
just  as  a  sculptor  or  a  painter  selects  one  model  for  an  arm, 
another  for  a  bust,  and  a  third  for  ahead.  A  capital  instance 
of  this  is  afforded  in  the  recently  published  biography  of 
George  Eliot.  Under  date  of  October  22,  1S57,  we  meet  the 
following  entry  in  her  journal :  "  Began  my  new  novel,  '  Adam 
Bede,' "  and  of  its  characters  aud  plot  she  further  says :  "  The 
germ  of  '  Adam  Bede '  was  an  anecdote  told  me  by  my  Meth- 
odist Aunt  Samuel.  The  character  of  Dinah  grew  out  of  my 
recollections  of  my  aunt,  but  Dinah  is  not  at  all  like  my  aunt, 
who  was  a  very  small  black-eyed  woman,  and  (as  I  was  told, 
for  I  never  heard  her  preach)  very  vehement  in  her  style  of 
preaching.  The  character  of  Adam  and  one  or  two  incidents 
connected  with  him  were  suggested  by  my  father's  early  life, 
but  Adam  is  not  my  father  any  more  than  Dinah  is  my  aunt. 
Indeed,  there  is  not  a  single  portrait  in  l  Adam  Bede  ' — only 
the  suggestions  of  experience  wrought  up  into  new  combina- 
tions." 

Abraham  Hayward,  the  English  critic,  wit,  and  raconteur^ 
was  heartily  disliked  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  because 
of  his  biting  tongue.  Samuel  Warren  pilloried  him  in  his 
"Ten  Thousand  a  Year"  as  Mr.  Venom  Tuft,  a  most  repul- 
sive delineation.  For  many  years  it  was  supposed  that  Dis- 
raeli's Mr.  St.  Barbe,  in  "  Endymion,"  was  also  intended  for 
a  sketch  of  Hayward,  but  it  is  now  known  that  Thackeray 
had  the  honor  of  being  thus  held  up  to  ridicule,  Disraeli  dis- 
liking him  for  the  identical  reason  that  he  abhorred  Hayward. 

There  was  one  personage  prominent  in  London  society  in 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century  who  enjoyed  the  unen- 
viable notoriety  of  being  satirized  by  Thackeray,  Disraeli,  and 
Balzac,  figuring  as  Lord  Stcyne  in  "  Vanity  Fair,"  as  Lord 
Monmouth  in  "  Coningsby,"and  as  the  Lord  Seymour  of  cer- 
tain of  Balzac's  novels.  In  all  he  is  depicted  in  a  most  unat- 
tractive light,  as  any  reader  familiar  with  the  works  named 
will  remember.  The  original  of  all  these  portrayals  was  the 
infamous  Marquis  of  Hertford,  whose  unsavory  reputation 
fully  equalled  that  of  his  counterfeits. 

The  late  John  Wilson  Croker,  whose  literary  remains  were 
recently  published,  was  probably  the  best-hated  person  of  his 
time.  Such  men  of  genius  as  Macaulay,  Disraeli,  and  Thack- 
eray cordially  detested  him,  as  much  for  the  thickness  of  his 
skin  and  the  venom  of  his  tongue,  as  for  his  notorious  private 
life.  Though  an  able  man,  and  the  friend  and  correspond- 
ent of  Scott,  Peel,  and  Wellington,  such  were  his  relations 
to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  boibre  referred  to,  that  when 
Disraeli  crucified  him  in  "Coningsby"  as  the  cringing  and 
sycophantic  Rigsby,  all  London  recognized  the  faithfulness 
of  the  portraiture,  and  exclaimed,  "  Croker,  to  the  life!  " 

This  fashion  of  painting  from  originals  is  not  by  any  means 
falling  into  disuse,  as  any  reader  of  recent  American  fiction 
knows.  Common  courtesy,  however,  demands  that  these 
pen  portraits,  thinly  disguised  under  names  differing  but  lit- 
tle from  those  of  their  subjects,  should  stop  short  of  open 
ridicule  or  caricature  of  persons  whose  only  offense  consists 
in  possessing  a  reputation  for  deeds  of  kindness  and  philan- 
throphy. — Bazar. 
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A   TAX    ON    BACHELORS. 


'  Farisina "  Shows  up  Some  Queer  Phases  of  French  Social  Life. 


Our  summer  holidays  are  over.  October  brings  us  back  to 
our  old  haunts.  The  school-boy  sighs  as  he  packs  up  his 
books,  and  thinks  of  school  drudgery  versus  freedom  and 
fresh  air.  The  professional  man  is  hardly  less  sorry  to 
shoulder  his  burthen  again  and  turn  his  back  on  green  past- 
ures. Even  the  man-about-town  regrets  the  comparative 
immunity  from  the  social  restraints  he  has  enjoyed  during 
the  preceding  months,  and  is  by  no  means  as  glad,  as  one 
might  suppose,  to  be  once  more  in  the  swing.  Top-hats  and 
other  conventionalities  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  and,  of 
course,  a  "fellow"  is  glad  to  find  the  club-rooms  filling,  to 
know  that  Mme.  Trois  Etoiles,  and  others  of  her  kind,  are 
back  from  Switzerland,  and  that  at  the  next  "  first-night "  he 
shall  meet  a  large  fraction  of  that  "  all  Paris''  of  which  he  is 
so  fond  ;  nevertheless  he  remembers  to  have  been  very  con- 
tent without  them  all  when  he  could  stroll  on  the  boulevards 
in  tweeds,  and  crawl  to  the  bois  in  a  fiacre  at  two  and  a-half 
francs  an  hour.  If  truth  must  be  told,  it  was  the  greatest 
wonder  he  did  not  run  up  against  Mme.  Trois  Etoiles  during 
these  expeditions.  For  she,  mountain  climbing  being  little 
to  her  taste  and  glaciers  not  in  her  way  at  all,  has  in  reality 
been  in  town  some  time,  only  she  didn't  care  to  show  up. 
Her  coiffeurs  were  experimentalizing  a  new  shade  of  gold  for 
her  already  golden  head,  and  she  was  getting  her  complexion 
in  order  after  the  ravages  incurred  by  mountain  and  sea 
breezes.  Each,  in  his  or  her  own  way,  was  rusticating  as  it 
were. 

But  all  this  is  over  now.     September  has  gone  out  like  the  j 
snuff  of  a  candle.      The  covers  are  off  the  furniture  in  Paris-  | 
ian  drawing-rooms.     Fiacres  have  had  their  day — the  dainty  ' 
little   brougham  and  victoria  have  taken  their  place.      M.  ! 
Chose,  when  he  pays  his  respects,  will  be  received  with  open  t 
arms  —  metaphorically;    will  express    himself  delighted  to  j 
see  Mme.  Chose  look  so  well,  so  fresh  !    Switzerland  decidedly  j 
agrees  with  her.     "  Do  you  think  so  ? "  she  simpers  ;  "  Nat- 
ure is  glorious.      The   hotels  are   uncomfortable,   and   one  [ 
meets  such  queer  people  at  the   table  d'/iote,   but   nature  I 
makes  up  for  everything.      Don't  you  think  so,  M.  Chose?" 
And  then  they  slip  into  the  old  groove.     The  last  bit  of  scan-  1 
dal  is  talked  over,  and  plans  are  made  for  the  approaching  j 
campaign.     Perhaps  Mme.  Trois  Etoiles  is  of  a  match-mak- 
ing turn  of  mind.     In  that  case  Chose  will  have  many  a  hard 
quarter  of  an  hour.     If  she  belong  to  a  republican  set,  it  is 
more  than  probable  she  will  have  "  views  "  with  regard  to 
the  settlement  of  her  unmarried  acquaintance.      And   the 
pairing  off  of  suitable  couples — suitable  according  to  her  no-  i 
tions,  of  course — will  be  a  charming  pastime  for  late  autumn, 
before  the  parties  commence,  and  while  the  entertainments  ] 
are  still  of  a  private  and  confidential  character. 

Nor  could  she  devise  a  more  patriotic  way  of  getting  rid  of 
superfluous  time,  for  the  French  nation,  according  to  the  sta-  I 
tisticians,  is  in  a  very  bad  way,  and  if  matters  do  not  mend 
will,  sooner  or  later,  collapse  for  want  of  Frenchmen  to  bear 
the  name.  It  may  be  almost  said  to  have  remained  station- 
ary, so  far  as  population  is  concerned,  for  the  last  decade —  > 
for  what  is  a  paltry  increase  of  some  eight  hundred  thousand 
souls  every  five  years  to  so  wide  and  fair  a  country  as  France, 
while  her  neighbors  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  are  multiplying 
ten,  twenty  times  more  rapidly?  Should  this  go  on,  is  she 
not  doomed  to  future  annihilation  ?  But  if  the  birth  rate  is 
unsatisfactory,  how  much  more  sOare  the  marriage  registers. 
The  number  of  marriages  has  steadily  decreased  since  1S73, 
and  the  births  of  children  born  in  wedlock  even  more  rapidly. 
People  marry  less  and  have  fewer  children,  year  after  year. 
We  shouldn't  notice  it,  of  course,  if  we  were  not  told  ;  the 
juveniles  seem  plentiful  enough.  There  are  more  pauper  in- 
fants than  we  well  know  what  to  do  with.  The  schools  cost 
the  nation  a  pretty  penny,  and  the  idler  who  saunters  into 
any  one  of  the  public  gardens  between  one  o'clock  and  four 
would  not  be  struck  by  the  decrease  in  the  infantine  popula- 
tion— the  whole  place  seems  swarming  with  little  people.  In- 
exorable figures,  however,  prove  to  us  how  futile  is  personal 
observation  in  such  matters. 

Calculating  roughly,  one  out  of  every  eleven  children  born 
in  France  is  a  bastard — one  nameless  outcast  for  ten  presum- 
ably legitimate  infants  !  Thus  does  the  fact  stand,  in  all  its 
bare  hideousness.  Of  course,  the  Monarchists  and  Conserv- 
atives attribute  this  in  part  to  the  growth  of  radical  notions, 
to  the  irreligion  of  the  present  day,  to  the  failing  power  of 
the  clergy.  I  do  not  pretend  to  argue  such  a  weighty 
question.  They  may  be  right,  or  only  partly  right.  The 
old  French  insouciance  is,  I  believe,  the  base  of  the  mis- 
chief, while  the  legal  difficulties  with  which  marriage  is 
hedged  round  are  so  many  stumbling-blocks  in  the  path  of 
morality.  It  is  perfectly  fabulous  the  amount  of  document- 
ary evidence  required  by  the  mayor  before  he  will  publish 
the  bans  or  finally  tie  the  connubial  knot.  Besides  the  cer- 
tificates of  birth  of  both  parties — about  which  there  may  be 
some  trouble  if  the  persons  concerned  happen  to  have  come 
into  this  world  in  some  out-of-the-way  region — the  consent 
of  both  parents,  if  alive,  is  absolutely  necessary.  Thus  a 
gay  old  bachelor  well  on  in  the  sixties,  should  he  take  it  into 
his  head  to  marry,  must  ask  permission  of  his  papa  and 
his  mamma,  which  they,  being  against  the  marriage  for  some 
reason — lack  of  means  or  whatnot — may  refuse.  This  leads 
to  a  terrible  complication,  and  although  in  the  end  they  are 
forced  to  give  in — a  man  over  twenty-five  being  permitted, 
by  the  French  law,  to  "  summons  respectfully  "  his  relent- 
less parents — the  delay  occasioned  is  one  of  six  months  at 
the  least.  Now  it  is  sad  that  such  things  should  be  ;  but  a 
man  of  ardent  temperament  may  consider  the  delay  out 
of  all  reason,  and,  if  his  spouse-elect  be  willing,  may  com- 
mence his  legal  married  life  with  an  illegal  prologue.  Such 
things  do  not,  of  course,  happen  in  well-regulated  families. 
But  all  families  are  not  well  regulated,  and  as  for  the  work- 
man who  falls  in  love  with  a  girl — a  laborer,  like  himself,  in 
the  great  Babylon — he  may  easily  persuade  her  to  take  this 
step.  And  with  what  facility  the  temporary  is  allowed  to 
become  a  permanency  !  Once  the  couple  have  commenced 
house-keeping  in  this  irregular  fashion,  there  is  every  excuse 
for  postponement.  "  Shall  we  go  and  get  properly  tied  up 
next  week  or  the  week  after?"  How  more  likely  than  that 
the  week  after  should  be  chosen,  or  the  week  after  that,  or 
perhaps  that  fabled  week  which  "  possesseth  four  Sundays." 


And  in  the  meantime  the  children  come,  and  are  registered 
as  illegitimate,  and  so  the  list  swells. 

Thus,  by  accident  as  it  were,  the  all-binding  "  I  will  "  is 
indefinitely  postponed.     Others  dispense  with  it  without  any 
preamble  at  all,  taking  their  wives  as  the  birds  do  their  mates. 
These  belong  mostly  to  the  working  population  of  the  big 
towns.     They  don't  intend  to  be  immoral,  because  they  hardly 
understand  what  morality  means ;  law  and  religion  are  empty 
words  to  them,  and — this  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  part  of 
all — they  often  stick  as  faithfully  to  the  concubine  as  they  \ 
would  to  the  legitimate  wife.     As  for  the  children,  the  "bar 
sinister"  does  not  trouble  them  much.     The  children  who 
have  most  cause  to  rue  the  day  on  which  they  were  born  are 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  girls  who  take  a  lover  almost  | 
as  a  matter  of  course  when  they  are  well  on  in  their  teens. 
Most  of  the  infanticides  who  stock  the  penitentiaries  and  the  ; 
convict  colonies  belong  to  this  class.     Of  those  who  let  the  ' 
young  life  struggle  on,  some  expose  it  in  a  little  bundle  which 
is  picked  up  and  carried  to  the  Foundling,  while  others  hand  ( 
it  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  dry  nurse,  who  takes  such  I 
children  in  by  the  score — and  sometimes  does  for  them  by  I 
the  score  also.     Child-farming  in  France  is  only  one  form  of  j 
infanticide.     While  political  economists  are   bewailing  the 
slow  growth  of  the  population,  these  children  are  being  killed  ! 
off  nine  to  the  dozen.     Philanthropists  are  doing  something  j 
to  arrest  this  terrible  mortality,  but  the  matter  wants  to  be 
treated  nationally — as  a  national  calamity  to  be  averted. 

The  provinces,  which  provide  the  wet-nurses  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rich,  afford  the  highest  rate  of  mortality.  The 
large  wages  which  a  wet-nurse  can  always  command  in  Paris 
is  an  incentive  to  immorality — a  massacre  of  innocents  on  the 
one  hand.  I  f  French  mothers  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
nursed  their  own  children  it  might  be  better  for  us  all  around. 
The  girls  who  find  sin  so  profitable  now  might  become  happy 
wives  and  mothers  in  their  villages,  and  beget  a  strong  race 
of  little  peasants  to  drive  the  plow  and  carry  the  musket,  while 
families  in  the  cities  would  be  less  restricted,  the  terrible  in- 
cubus of  the  nurse  once  removed. 

French  marriages  being  so  often  barren  and  families  grow- 
ing smaller  as  time  goes  on,  celibacy  becomes  a  terrible  evil. 
That  it  shall  be  treated — if  not  as  a  crime — at  least  as  a  de- 
linquency, has  been  suggested.  It  is  proposed,  in  semi-se- 
riousness, to  impose  a  tax  upon  bachelors.  And  it  is  Chose 
and  his  brethren  who  must  pay  the  piper.  Unfortunate 
Chose !  Must  he  purchase  his  liberty  by  an  annual  payment, 
or  must  he  sacrifice  it  for  the  public  weal  ?  He  does  not,  of 
course,  intend  to  remain  forever  a  bachelor;  between  thirty- 
five  and  forty  he  will  look  about  him,  and,  after  "  throwing  the 
handkerchief"  to  the  most  eligible  young  lady  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, will  settle  down  into  a  Benedict.  But  he  never  meant 
to  sacrifice  himself  thus  early  and  to  lose  ten  years  of  liberty,  j 
Life  is  so  easy  for  the  bachelor.  If  he  has  large  means  at  his 
disposal,  existence  is  one  long  holiday  as  long  as  health  and 
strength  hold  out.  Even  should  he  be  less  well  endowed 
with  worldly  goods,  he  will  find  it  run  pretty  smoothly. 
There  will  be  a  dozen  homes  where  he  is  always  a  welcome 
guest,  he  will  have  invitations  to  balls  and  parties  throughout 
the  winter,  and  the  doors  of  many  a  charming  country  resi- 
dence will  be  open  to  him  in  the  summer.  He  need  not  be 
aware  that  mothers  with  marriageable  daughters  are  setting 
their  caps  at  him,  and  he  is  safe  from  the  cajolements  of  the 
young  ladies  themselves. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  him  if  he  were  equally  safe  from 
the  wiles  of  other  sirens  in  the  demi-  and  quart-de-?nonde, 
for  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  Bachelordom  is  not 
all  rose-color.  The  man  who  chooses  celibacy  from  love  of 
liberty  and  pleasure,  from  inertia  and  egotism,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  has  often  to  pay  a  terrible  penalty  for  the  same. 
Thinking  to  be  free,  in  not  tying  himself  down  by  taking  to 
himself  a  wife,  he  runs  his  neck  into  a  noose  blindfold. 
There  is  a  far  worse  yoke  than  matrimony.  If  he  be  unscru- 
pulous to  the  weak  who  foolishly  trust  him,  he  will  doubtless 
fall  a  prey  to  some  woman  less  scrupulous  than  himself,  who 
will  dissipate  his  fortune  and  squeeze  him  dry  as  an  orange 
before  she  has  done  with  him.  If  he  has  heart  and  a  con- 
science, he  will  perhaps  saddle  himself  with  a  liaison  which 
he  will  never  cease  to  regret  and  never  be  able  to  shake  off, 
so  that  he  will  wish  a  thousand  times  he  had  followed  the 
ordination  of  Providence  and  taken  unto  himself  a  compan- 
ion from  out  his  own  social  sphere,  and  become  the  father  of 
a  family  and  a  citizen  worthy  of  the  name. 

To  such  as  these  the  tax  would  merely  be  an  aggravation 
— a  drop  in  the  cup  of  their  bitterness  and  humiliation.  As 
for  Chose,  he  would  pay  it  and  grumble,  and  it  would  hardly 
render  him  more  plastic  in  the  hands  of  the  match-making 
Mme.  Trois  Etoiles.  People  don't  like  to  be  drawn  into  any- 
thing. Indeed,  the  bill  might  have  an  exactly  opposite  effect 
to  that  intended  by  its  promoters.  What  if  it  should  become 
the  fashion  to  be  down  on  the  list  of  bachelor  rate-payers  ? 
Alas !  then,  for  our  girls,  and  for  France. 

No;  another  and  more  efficacious  remedy  must  be  found 
than  this.  More  probably,  in  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
people,  in  the  cleansing  of  the  Paris  streets  of  the  prostitu- 
tion with  which  they  are  polluted,  in  the  purifying  of  the  lit- 
erature, and  in  the  furthering  of  feminine  education  which 
will  prepare  a  generation  of  women  less  feather-brained  and 
pleasure-loving,  who  will  prove  useful  helpmates  to  their 
husbands — not  mere  spenders  of  money — articles  de  luxe — 
fancy  wives.  Parisina. 

Paris,  October  7,  1885. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


In  the  Congress  of  1794  the  subject  of  the  emblems  and 
devices  for  the  new  silver  dollar  to  be  coined  at  the  Philadel- 
phia mint  came  before  the  House.  A  Southern  member  bit- 
terly opposed  the  adoption  of  the  eagle  for  the  emblem  on 
the  reverse  of  the  coin,  on  the  ground  that  "  the  eagle  is  the 
king  of  birds,  and  hence  neither  suitable  nor  proper  to  repre- 
sent a  nation  whose  institutions  and  interests  were  wholly  in- 
imical to  monarchical  forms  of  government."  "  Perhaps  a 
goose  might  suit  the  gentleman,"  replied  Judge  Thatcher, 
as  it  is  a  rather  humble  and  republican  bird,  and,  moreover, 
the  goslings  would  answer  to  place  on  the  dimes."  The 
fierce  Southerner  took  the  playful  rejoinder  as  an  insult,  and 
sent  a  challenge  to  the  judge,  who  promptly  refused  to  fight 
on  so  slight  a  ground.  "  Will  you  be  branded  as  a  coward?" 
asked  the  Southerner's  friend.  "Certainly,  if  he  pleases," 
replied  Thatcher ;  "  I  always  was  one,  and  he  knew  it,  or  he 
would  not  have  challenged  me." 


Sunset  Cox  has  had  his  photograph  taken  in  Turkish  uni- 
form. 

Philip  Bright,  son  of  John  Bright,  the  English  statesman, 
is  traveling  in  the  United  States. 

Engineer  Melville  wants  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  with  which  to  pay  his  way  to  the  North  Pole. 

Madison  Morton,  the  author  of  "  Box  and  Cox  "  and  other 
farces,  is  a  pauper  in  the  Charter  House,  London.  He  is 
eighty-six  years  of  age. 

The  King  of  Denmad:  has  a  wart  on  his  chin,  which  is  an 
unpleasant  feature,  and  for  the  removal  of  which  he  has  of- 
fered ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  late  Lord  Shaftesbury,  though  a  professed  philanthro- 
pist, was  once  challenged  to  fight  a  duel  by  Lord  Morning- 
ton.  He  referred  his  challenger  to  a  magistrate  or  his  solic- 
itors. 

Mile.  Bimecourt,  whose  runaway  marriage  with  a  son  of 
Musurus  Pasha,  which  finally  was  annulled  by  the  Pope,  was 
a  sensation  five  years  ago,  has  just  wedded  Prince  Frederick 
of  Hohenlohe. 

Lord  Tennyson  is  very  neglectful  in  the  matter  of  dress. 
When  in  Copenhagen  a  year  ago  he  was  obliged  to  decline 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  king  because  he  had  no  even- 
ing dress-suit  in  his  luggage. 

Australia  must  be  a  good  place  to  visit.  George  Augustus 
Sala  writes  from  there  that  he  has  "made  a  pot  of  money, 
Genevieve  Ward  has  made  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  Bouci 
cault  is  doing  a  tremendous  business." 

Lieutenant  Derby,  who  was  the  active  man  at  the  Hell 
Gate  explosion,  is  a  son  of  "John  Phoenix."  Like  his  father, 
he -graduated  first  in  his  class  at  West  Point.  His  sister  mar- 
ried a  Lieutenant  Black,  who  also  graduated  first  in  his  class. 

King  Alfonso  of  Spain  is  in  a  bad  way.  He  is  afflicted 
with  consumption  of  the  left  lung.  His  condition  is  serious, 
and  extreme  care  will  be  necessary  to  prolong  his  life.  His 
physicians  advise  that  he  spend  the  winter  at  Cannes  or 
Hyeres. 

John  R.  McLean,  leader  of  the  Cincinnati  "kids,"  is  a 
Harvard  man.  While  at  Cambridge  he  one  day  distin- 
guished himself  by  remarking  that  "  college  would  be  a  pretty 
decent  place  if  it  weren't  for  these  blanked  recitations  and 
lectures." 

Delaunay,  the  veteran  French  actor,  is  said  to  look  just  as 
young  and  fascinating  as  he  did — how  many  years  ago  ? — 
when  he  was  forced  to  leave  Russia  because  the  Grand 
Duchess  Olgahad  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  wanted  to  run 
away  and  be  married  to  him. 

Mayor  Hardy,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  having  offended  a  power- 
ful element  of  the  population  by  his  radical  stand  on  the 
temperance  question,  received  a  ghastly  warning,  a  coffin  be- 
ing left  at  his  door.  He  promptly  sold  the  coffin  for  thirteen 
dollars,  and  turned  the  money  into  the  treasury  of  the  local 
temperance  society. 

Mme.  Iturbide  has  sold  her  house  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  will  go  with  her  son,  no  longer  a  collegian,  to  the  city  of 
Mexico.  She  has  a  house  near  the  castle  of  Chapultepec, 
made  famous  by  certain  full-blooded  fellows  who  marched 
with  the  quickstep  thither  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  once  upon  a  time.  Young  Iturbide  is  to  go  into 
politics. 

Some  humbug  recently  started  a  story  that  no  college 
graduate  who  used  tobacco  ever' headed  his  class.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  the  class  of 'S3  of  Dickinson  College 
was  led  by  William  K.  Dare,  who  was  an  habitual  smoker, 
and  the  class  of  '84  was  led  by  Messrs.  Strite  and  Jones 
(their  standing  being  equal),  both  of  whom  were  addicted  to 
tobacco. 

Caton  Woodville  has  almost  completed  the  cartoon  for  his 
picture  of  the  marriage  of  Princess  Beatrice.  Not  the  least 
interesting  figure  will  be  that  of  the  best  man,  Prince  Alex- 
ander of  Bulgaria,  who  just  now  excites  more  attention  per- 
haps than  any  sovereign  in  Europe.  In  Mr.  Woodville's 
painting  he  is  to  be  seen  standing  by  the  side  of  his  brother, 
Prince  Henry. 

Boston  is  in  despair  because  William  D.  Howells  announ- 
ces that  his  work  in  Harper's  will  compel  him  to  change  his 
residence  to  New  York.  Instances  are  cited  of  men  who 
carry  out  their  literary  work  from  a  distance,  and  endeavor  is 
made,  in  a  general  way,  to  show  Mr.  Howells  that  he  doesn't 
know  his  own  business.  It  grieves  Boston  terribly  to  yield 
up  a  literary  citizen. 

Visitors  to  Colonel  Lamont's  room  one  day  last  week  were 
surprised  to  see  on  his  desk  a  glass-covered  photograph  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  with  his  characteristic  autograph,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  President.  They  concluded  at  once  that  the  great 
German  prince  had  honored  the  President  with  this  token  of 
regard.  It  was  learned,  however,  that  it  was  sent  by  Minis- 
ter Pendleton  to  the  President. 

The  Pope  has  two  kinds  of  seals,  the  first  used  in  apostoli- 
cal briefs,  private  letters,  etc.,  called  the  fisherman's  ring. 
This  is  a  very  large  ring,  on  which  is  represented  St.  Peter 
drawing  his  net  full  of  fishes.  The  other  is  used  in  bulls, 
representing  St.  Peter's  head  on  the  right,  and  that  of  St. 
Paul  on  the  left,  with  a  cross  between  the  two.  On  the  re- 
verse are  sometimes  the  Pope's  name  and  arms.  The  im- 
pressions of  the  first  seal  are  taken  in  red  wax,  but  those  of 
the  second  always  in  lead. 

In  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  the  habits  of  the 
Justices  pending  an  argument  are  striking.  For  instance, 
Bradley  listens  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  falls  asleep.  His 
reveries  are  checked  when  the  court  adjourns.  Miller  some- 
times closes  his  eyes,  but  not  to  sleep.  His  is  said  to  be  the 
most  vigorous  intellect  on  the  bench,  Bradley  the  most  sub- 
tle, Matthews  the  most  penetrating,  and  Fields  the  most 
comprehensive.  As  the  court  is  now  organized,  it  is  con- 
ceded by  lawyers  to  be  the  strongest  judicial  body  in  this  or 
any  other  country. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

An  English  judge  has  recently  decided  t/tat  "  there  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  tlu  recipient"  Theatrical  managers  wlw  have  plays  sent  to  t/untfor 
consideration,  and  publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  law,  as  laid  dotvn 
by  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  fonvarded  them  without  solicitation.  The  '  Arg->naut 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  tlu  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed  But  we  desire  t/iose  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  tliat  we 
are  not  responsible/or  the  preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Tlie  Saturday  Review  is  enthusiastic  in  its  praise  of  Howells's  "  Silas 
Lapham." 

A  new  poem  by  Tennyson  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  Mac- 
millan's  Magazine. 

The  author  of  "John  Halifax"  has  prepared  a  serial  story  for  the 
next  volume  of  Harper,  It  is  entitled  "'King  Arthur;  not  a  Love 
Story." 

Of  the  new  edition  of  Stockton's  "Rudder  Grange,"  illustrated  by 
Frost,  over  five  thousand  copies  have  already  been  ordered,  though  the 
book  is  not  yet  out. 

The  example  of  the  Century:  in  being  published  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  of  which  it  bears  the  date,  will  be  followed  next  year  by  the 
North  American  Review  and  Lippincotfs  Magazine. 


The  literarv  remains  of  Charles  Stuart  Calverley,  introduced  by  a  me- 

oir.  will  shortly  be  published  in  England.     New  editions  of  his  "Ver- 

"     Fly  Leaves,"  and  "Translations"  will  appear  at  the  same  time. 


moir, 
ses, 

Some  hitherto  unknown  poetry  by  Patrick  Bramwell  Bronte,  the  broth- 
er of  "  Currer  Bell."  has  been  found,  and  will  shortly  be  published  in 
England.  It  is  said  to  go  far  to  justify  the  high  opinion  his  sisters  held 
of  his  literary  power. 

In  Persia  the  lithographic  process  is  used,  in  reference  to  printing,  for 
books  magazines,  and  newspapers.  Of  eightyTfour  books  published  at 
Teheran  all  were  lithographed.  The  book-binding  of  the  Persians  is 
celebrated  for  its  beauty. 

Doctor  Holmes's  Atlantic  papers,  "A  New  Portfolio,"  will  in  "book 
form  bear  the  title,  "  A  Mortal  Antipathy."  The  publishers,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  &  Co.,  also  announce  two  novels,  "  Bonnyborough,"  by 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  and  "  High-Lights,"  by  an  anonymous  writer. 

Miss  Gordon  Cumming's  new  book,  "Wanderings  in  China,"  is  in 
the  press  of  the  Blackwoods.  It  will  be  fully  illustrated.  The  author 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  China  provided  with  numerous  intro- 
ductions to  native  society.  She  thus  became  well  acquainted  with  the 
domestic  life  and  customs  of  the  Chinese. 

Miss  Mary  Agnes  Tincker,  the  author  of  "Signor  Monaldini's  Niece," 
is  spending  the  autumn  at  the  quaint  little  town  of  Assisse,  Italy,  where 
the  simple  manners  of  the  thirteenth  century  still  prevail.  Here  Miss 
Tincker  spends  her  mornings  m  literary  work  and  her  afternoons  in 
rambling  about  the  town  and  the  beautiful  spots  surrounding  it. 

Walter  Hemes  Pollock  contributes  an  interesting  renew  of  "Gar- 
rick's  Acting  as  Seen  in  His  Own  Time"  to  the  September  number  of 
Shakes  Mariana.  Among  the  other  articles  are  "Pessimism  on  the 
Stage,"  a  discussion  of  "Hamlet,"  by  Emile  de  Lavelaye,  and 
"Shakespeare's  Service  to  the  Writer,"  by  Professor  J.  W.  Hunt,  Ph.D. 

Two  new  French  newspapers  have  taken  the  place  of  the  defunct  Bos- 
phore  Egyptien,  at  Cairo.  One,  the  Progrts  Egyptien,  is  printed  at  the 
printing-office  of  the  Bosphors;  the  other,  the  Independence  Egyptien,  is 
printed  by  a  Maltese  and  edited  by  a  Belgian.  Both  are  doing  the  Bos- 
phore  Egyptien  s  work,  and  publish  violent  articles  against  the  English 
and  the  English  officials  in  Egypt. 

This  is  the  amusing  way  in  which  a  foreign  advertiser  has  made  use 
of  a  clever  story  by  Erckmann-Chatrian  :  "The  Story  of  Waterloo— 
'Through  the  smoke  of  their  guns  we  could  see  diese  English,  tall  and 
fair,  with  clean-shaven  faces."  Mechi's  magic  strop  and  paste  ^estab- 
lished fifty  years)  insures  perfection  in  shaving.  Cakes  of  paste,  6d.  and 
is.,  of  all  chemists  and  hair-dressers." 

"  The  Duchess,"  who  writes  the  most  inane  and  most  popular  novels 
of  the  day,  is  a  red-haired  spinster  living  at  Woolwich,  England,  with 
the  very  musical  name  of  Elaine  Langworth.  She  deems  "Phyllis" 
her  besrstory,  and  likes  to  be  compared  with"Ouida."  So  says  the 
New  York  Sun.  It  is  our  impression,  however,  that  "The  Duchess" 
is  Mrs.  Margaret  Argels,  an  Irish  lady. 

Mr.  Richard  D.  Blackmore  has  written  a  new  novel,  "Springhaven," 
which  will  be  published  serially  in  Harper's  Magazine  during  the  coming 
year.  It  is  a  story  of  the  period  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  the  scene 
is  rural  England.  A  multitude  of  readers  will  wait  impatiently  for  this 
new  work  of  a  writer  who  makes  the  very  trees  to  speak,  and  who  gives 
character  to  a  weed  or  a  vine. 

One  of  the  most  notable  volumes  of  the  year  will  be  "  Representative 
Poems  of  Living  Poets,  Selected  by  the  Poets  Themselves."  The  idea 
of  this  volume  suggested  itself  to  Miss  Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  who  wrote 
to  some  seventy  or  eighty  of  the  best-known  poets,  asking  them  to  name 
such  of  their  poems  as  they  considered  best  represented  their  work. 
The  poets  look  kindly  to  the'idea,  and  the  result  is  a  book  that  may  well 
be  called  unique.  George  Parsons  Lathrop  has  written  an  introduction 
to  the  book,  which  Cassell  &  Company  will  publish  during  the  fall 

Among  the  changes  announced  in  the  conduct  of  Lippincotfs  Maga- 
zine, will  be  its  promised  publication  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  and 
not  on  the  15th  of  the  preceding  month  as  heretofore.  One  new  feature 
will  be  its  simultaneous  publication  in  this  country  of  stories,  essays, 
etc.,  appearing  in  the  current  English  magazines.  This  arrangement 
will  probably  interfere  somewhat  with  the  periodicals  devoted  to  the  re- 
publication of  English  literary'  matter.  The  publishers  also  announce 
that,  beginning  in  January,  1886,  the  price  of  the  magazine  will  be  re- 
duced to  $2  a  year. 

The  floating  paragraphs  relative  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells's  future  pub- 
lications are  not  quite  exact,  inasmuch  as  they  omit  to  state  that  his  en- 
gagement with  his  present  publishers,  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Co.,  will  not 
expire  for  another  year.  Besides  the  "Tuscan  Cities "  and  otherbooks 
already  in  hand,  he  will  give  them,  for  publication  in  the  spring  of  1886. 
his  "  Indian  Summer,"  and  for  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  new  novel 
which  is  soon  to  be  begun  in  the  Century,  according  to  arrangements  made 
long  before  his  recent  contract  with  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  which 
has  reference  to  the  works  to  be  planned  and  carried  out  subsequent 
to  it. 

"  Lord  Tennyson's  next  volume."  says  the  London  World,  "will  be 
a  miscellaneous  gathering,  mostly  made  up  of  lyrics,  not  all  new  work. 
There  will  be  an  echo  of  '  Poverty,  Poverty,  Poverty  '  in  another  dialect ; 
a  reprint  of  the  '  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  '  and  '  Hands  all  Round ' ; 
also  of  '  Early  Spring,'  a  poem  written  for  the  American  Youths'  Com- 
panion ,■  the  address  composed  in  honor  of  the  recently  wedded  royal 
pair ;  a  series  of  epitaphs  on  departed  great  and  good  men,  besides  other 
gleanings  of  rare  and  transient  merit  The  general  title  of  the  volume 
has  not  yet  been  decided,  but  I  understand  that  il  will  be  issued  in  time 
for  Christmas." 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  "  Books  and  Bookmen  "  will  be  published  about 
the  first  of  December.  It  will  be  illustrated, 'and  will  include  papers  on 
the  "Elzevirs."  on  "Book-binding,"  and  on  "Literary  Forgeries." 
It  is  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  "  Books  for  the  Bibliophile,"  which 
Mr.  George  J.  Cooml>es  proposes  to  publish  at  intervals.  The  second 
volume,  to  appear  toward  the  end  of  January,  will  be  "  Ballads  of 
Books."  edited  bv  Mr  Brander  Matthews.  This  will  be  a  selection  of 
poems  about  books  (as  books,  and  not  as  literature!.  It  will  contain 
poem*  written  expressly  for  it  by  Mr  Austin  Dobson.  Mr.  r 
Gosse,  Mr.  Cosmo  Morikhouse,  Mr.  Lang,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner. 


Allen  Thorndike  Rice,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  North  American 
Review,  announces  that  he  has  concluded  an  agreement  with  General 
Beauregard  by  which  he  will  write  a  series  of  four  articles  on  "  The 
Shiloh  Campaign,"  "The  Defence  of  Charleston,"  "The  Dury  Bluffs 
Campaign,"  and  "The  Defense  of  Petersburg."  These  articles  will 
appear  in  the  North  American  Review  in  the  course"  of  1 886.  The 
Shiloh  article,  which  is  likely  to  provoke  a  lively  controversy,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  January-  number. 

We  printed  last  week  the  severe  criticism  of  the  New  York  Independ- 
ent on  Mr.  Will  Carleton's  "City  Ballads."  Some  friend  or  admirer 
of  Mr.  Carleton  in  a  Michigan  town  has  assailed  the  critic  in  the  "  tall- 
est" Western  fashion.  This  critic,  he  says,  is  a  "poor,  sallow,  slimy 
lizard."  He  is  "  beyond  doubt  some  mildewed,  corpse-faced  creature, 
begotten  in  the  shadow  of  Trinity  Church,  and  reared  in  the  tony  but 
sunless  and  stinking  retreats  of  a  city  where  sewer  gas  furnishes  literary 
inspirations  and  dinners  at  eight  p.  U.  the  brain  food." 

Miss  Julia  Fletcher,  author  of  "  Kismet,"  "Andromache,"  etc.,  has 
been  living  in  Rome  for  the  past  twelve  years.  She  lives  with  her  moth- 
er and  step-father,  Mr.  Eugene  Benson,  the  artist.  They  have  an  at- 
tractive suite  of  apartments  upon  the  seventh  floor  of  a  palace  not  far 
from  the  Quatros  Fontanes.  Miss  Fletcher  is  a  handsome  young  wom- 
an, with  large,  dark  eyes,  and  beautiful  teeth.  She  converses  always 
with  grace  and  often  with  brilliancy.  In  speaking  of  Bryant,  she  once 
said  his  poems  should  be  bound  in  fur  to  keep  them  warm — they  were 
so  cold. 

The  world  loves  to  read  of  its  great  men  and  women  who  have  made 
themselves  famous  in  the  realms  of  literature,  of  statesmanship,  of 
scientific  research,  or  of  action,  and  to  learn  their  peculiarities  of  ap- 
pearance or  of  conduct.  Mr.  James  Parton  responds  to  this  desire  by 
giving  to  the  public  a  work  in  which  he  appears  chiefly  as  editor,  and 
in  which  brief  sketches  are  given  of  the  lives  of  fifty  or  more  of  the  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  our  time  by  a  score  of  almost  equally  distin- 
guished authors.  The  work  is  entitled  "Some  Noted  Princes,  Authors, 
and  Statesmen  of  Our  Time."  These  sketches  were  originally  prepared 
for  and  published  in  the  Youths'  Companion,  of  Boston;  but,  though 
thus  prepared  for  a  particular  class  of  readers,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
equally  interesting  to  matured  and  cultured  minds.  They  are  of  vary- 
ing merit,  but  none  of  them  descend  to  mere  gossip  or  tittle-tattle  about 
the  characters  or  lives  of  their  subjects.  Among  the  more  interesting 
sketches  are  those  of  "Dean  Stanley"  and  "Lord  Beaconsfield,"  by 
Canon  Farrar;  "Victor  Hugo,"  by  Richard  Lesclide  and  James  Par- 
ton ;  "Charles  Lamb"  and  "Thomas  Hood,"  by  James  T.  Field; 
"Charles  Kingsley,"  "  Rufus  Choate,"  and  "  Prescott,"  by  E.  P. 
Whipple;  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Ben:  Perley  Poore ;  and  a  charm- 
ing sketch  of  "Dickens  with  His  Children,"  by  his  daughter.  How 
the  great  novelist  could  turn  away  from  and  forsake  the  wife  who  bore 
him  the  children  he  seems  so  devotedly  to  have  loved  is  very  strange. 
Besides  those  already  named,  there  are  sketches  of  the  naturalist  Buck- 
land,  of  Thackeray.  Miss  Muloch.  George  Eliot,  Macaulay,  Carlyle, 
Walter  Scott,  Gladstone,  Spurgeon,  Jules  Grevy,  Thiers,  Lord  Cole- 
ridge, Longfellow,  and  many  others.  The  work  is  handsomely  printed, 
and  is  enriched  with  many  illustrations  —  portraits  of  eminent  men  and 
women,  and  of  representations  of  prominent  scenes  and  incidents  in 
their  lives.     (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.} 


New  Books. 
The  latest  issue  of  Harper's  "  Franklin  Square  Library"  is  "Babylon," 
a  novel  by  Cecil  Power;  and  of  their  "Handy  Series,"  "The  Dark 
House  :  A  Knot  Unraveled,"  a  story  by  G.  Manville  Fenn.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  the  newsdealers;  price,  20 
and  25  cents,  respectively. 

"  As  We  Went  Marching  On,"  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Hosmer,  is  another 
contribution  to  the  flood  of  war  literature  that  has  of  late  flowed  out  of 
all  the  publishing  houses.  It  is  a  novel.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Virginia, 
and  several  battle  scenes  are  well  and  faithfully  described.  While  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  book,  it  is  yet  thoroughly  readable. 
Published  by  Harper  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft 
&Co. 

To  those  devoted  novel-readers  who  go  in  for  quantity  and  not  quality, 
"  Worth  the  Wooing,"  a  novel  by  Lady  Gladys  Hamilton,  will  be  as 
satisfactory  as  a  hundred  others.  It  deals  with  a  love  story,  and  the 
action  takes  place  in  those  circles  of  aristocratic  English  society  which 
move  only  in  the  minds  of  Lady  Gladys  Hamilton,  "  The  Duchess,  ' 
and  others  of  that  stripe.  It  is  published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers, 
Philadelphia;  for  sale  by  the  newsdealers;  price,  25  cents. 

The  first  half  of  Mr.  N.  Ponce  de  Leon's  invaluable  "  Diccionario 
Tecnologico  "  is  approaching  completion,  and,  at  the  present  rate,  we 
may  expect  the  final  number  of  the  Ingles-Espanol  part  in  a  few  months. 
The  fourteenth  number,  which  has  just  been  published,  consists  of  sixty- 
four  pages,  and  embraces  the  terms  from  ."socket  and  spigot"  to 
"tappet."  We  have  already  referred  to  the  comprehensive  plan  and 
admirable  execution  of  this  work,  and  can  only  add  that  this  latest  num- 
ber is  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence  set  by  its  predecessors. 
It  is  published  by  the  editor,  Mr.  N.  Ponce  de  Leon,  at  40  and  42 
Broadway,  New  York;  and  may  be  obtained  from  him  postpaid  for  50 
cents  a  number. 

The  title  of  the  English  version  of  Sardou's  "  Pattes  de  Mouche, " 
"A  Scrap  of  Paper,"  could  as  well — if  not  better — be  applied  to 
Edouard  Pailleron's  comedy,  "  Le  Monde  ou  1'on  s'ennuie."  The 
action  of  the  play  hinges  on  the  complications  arising  from  an  unsigned 
note,  making  a  meeting  between  two  lovers,  falling  into  the  hands  of 
several  persons  besides  the  one  for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  play  is 
a  satire  on  certain  political  and  literary  circles  of  Parisian  society,  and 
is  very  amusing,  particularly  in  the  conservatory  scene.  It  is  published 
as  No.  13  of  the  "Theatre  Contemporain,"  by  William  R.  Jenkins, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers,  or,  postpaid,  from  the  publisher; 
price,  25  cents. 

"Charming,"  "dainty,"  "graceful,"  "exquisite" — all  these  gushing 
adjectives  are  thoroughly  applicable  to  that  pretty  volume,  "Life's 
Verses."  It  is  a  collection  of  the  best  bits  of  vers  de  socidti,  amusing 
ballads,  political  squibs,  and  the  like  that  have  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Life  during  the  three  years  or  so  of  its  existence.  Some  of  the 
best  of  these  are  "The  V-A-S-E"  (which,  by  the  way,  has  recently 
started  on  the  rounds  of  the  press  again),  "Aimer,  e'est  Oublier,"  "The 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Governour,"  "  Lex  Talionis,"  "  A  Sail  in  a  Cat- 
boat,"  and  "  Lochinvar  Ex-Colorado."  The  illustrations  are  as  clever 
as  the  verses,  and  are  selected  from  the  designs  of  Mitchel,  Attwood, 
Rogers,  McVicker,  Jessie  McDermott,  and  others.  The  work  contains 
eighty-eight  pages,  is  handsomely  printed,  and  altogether  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  publications  of  the  holiday  season.  Published  by 
Mitchell  &  Miller,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers, 

Brander  Matthews's  new  novel,  "  The  Last  Meeting,"  is  a  remarka- 
ble book  for  two  reasons.  It  is  remarkable  in  itself  for  the  easy  com- 
bination of  the  thrilling — not  to  say  improbable — incidents  that  are  the 
chief  charm  of  the  New  York  Ledger  stories  and  similar  literary  curries, 
and  the  bright  and  amusing  qualities  of  the  novels  of  New  York  society. 
The  Greek's  implacable  thirst  for  revenge  and  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Sea  are  as  improbable  as  they  are  out  of  place  in  the  work  of  such 
a  writer  as  Brander  Matthews.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  characters 
are  clear  and  distinct,  the  conceptions  of  the  Full  Score  Club  and  Uncle 
Larrv's  collection  of  death  masks  are  ingenious,  and  "dear  Jones's" 
epigrammatic  remarks  and  Pussy  Palmer's  slang)-  chatter  are  thoroughly 
entertaining.  But  the  l>ook  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  wonderful  co- 
incidences attending  its  production.  It  was  written  for  Harper's  Weekly 
at  the  request  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Conant,  and  had  been  completed  to  the 
point  of  being  put  in  the  narrative  form,  when  Mr.  Conant  as  suddenly 
and  as  mysteriously  disappeared  as  does  the  hero  of  the  story.  As  the 
story  was  too  long  for  a  single  issue,  and  not  long  enough  for  a  serial  it 
was  published  in  book-form ;  and  almost  simultaneous  with  its  publica- 
tion Mr.  Alexander Oakey,  an  artist  connected  with  the  house  of  Harper 
A:  Brothers,  disappeared  in  a  like  inexplicable  manner.  As  the  liook 
was  written  before  either  of  these  events,  and  as  the  hero  is  both  a 
journalist  rind  an  nrtist,  these  coincidences  are  truly  remarkable.  Pub- 
lisherl  hj  '  his.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Ban- 
croll  &  Cu. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

A  Chicago  man  recently  caught  the  hay  fever  by  associating  with  a 
grass  widow. — Life. 

Hell  Gate  is  blown  up,  but  the  proprietor  is  still  doing  business  at  the 
old  stand. — Burlington  Free  Press. 

The  mule  has  one  more  leg  than  a  milking-stool,  and  he  can  stand  on 
one  and  wave  the  other  three  round  in  as  many  different  directions. — 
Chicago  Sun. 

The  Rev.  Sam  Jones  affirms:  "Sheol  is  full  of  women  who  spend 
their  time  shopping."  He  doesn't  say  what  they  buy  there.  Probably 
asbestos  cloth.—  Boston  Gazette. 

Professor— "Name  an  oxide."  Student — "Leather."  Professor— 
"  Oxide  of  what?"  Student — "Oxide  of  beef."  The  professor  came 
very  near  fainting. — Boston  Beacon. 

Freshman  Professor  (holding  up  a  written  exercise) — "  I  perceive  that 
this  one  was  copied  from  outside  helps.  The  man  who  handed  it  in  will 
remain."     Haifa  dozen  remained.  —  Yale  Record. 

"You  want  a  servant  girl?  "  "  Yes.  a  colored  one."  "  Are  you  par- 
ticular about  having  a  colored  one  ?  "  "  Yes.  we've  had  a  death  in  the 
family,  and  we're  in  mourning." — Boston  Courier. 

Wife  (before  a  lion's  cage,  to  husband) — "  What  would  you  say  if 
the  bars  were  to  suddenly  break,  and  the  lion  to  eat  me  up  ?  "  Husband 
(dryly) — ' '  I  should  say  he  had  a  good  appetite ! " — Ex. 

The  gallant  and  irrepressible  Colonel  "Pat "  Donan  is  in  town  again. 
He  says  that  since  coming  East  he  has  frequently  sprained  an  ankle  by 
stepping  off  little  one-horse  Slates  in  a  dark  night. — A*.   Y.  Tribune. 

"  I  am  desirous  of  learning  to  play  a  brass  instrument  as  an  amateur. 
Which  would  you  prefer?  "  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Jour- 
nal. He  might  try  playing  a  Chicago  drummer  for  a  sucker. — St.  Paul 
Herald. 

"  You  have  plenty  of  reading  here,"  said  a  visitor  to  the  literary  ed- 
itor, pointing  to  a  pile  of  books  on  the  editorial  desk.  "These  are 
not  for  reading,"  replied  the  editor;  "they  are  for  reviewing." — Boston 
Courier. 

"  Well,  that's  a  new  idea,  I  never  heard  o'  putiin'  spittoons  on  the 
side  o'  the  house  belore  !"  remarked  an  old  countryman,  as  he  walked 
up  to  our  telephone  transmitter  and  made  a  bull's-eye  the  first  shoL — 
Palmer  Journal. 

Faith  Doctor—"  Now,  my  dear  sir,  tell  me  just  how  you  feel."  Im- 
patient Patient  (who  has  stared  the  doctor  in  the  eye  steadily  for  hours, 
in  a  vain  endeavor  to  forget  his  pain)  — "  I  feel  like  a  d-  d  fool;  what's 
the  bill  7"— Life. 

Rum  and  honey  are  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  cough  medicines  for  a 
family.  The  wife  can  use  her  share  of  it— the  honey — while  the  hus- 
band, with  his  usual  self-sacrificing  devotion,  gets  away  with  the  nasty 
rum. — Fall  River  Advocate. 

First  Scotch  Boatman — "  Weel,  Geordie,  hoo  got  ye  on  the  day?" 
Second  Ditto  (drouthy,  he  had  been  out  with  a  Free  Kirk  minister,  a 
strict  abstainer) — "  Nae  ava.  The  auld  carle  had  nae  whusky,  sae  1 
took  him  whaur  there  was  nae  fush !  " — Punch. 

At  a  negro  wedding,  when  the  minister  read  the  words  "love,  honor, 
and  obey,"  the  groom  interrupted  him,  and  said:  "  Read  that  ag'in. 
sah ;  read  it  wunce  mo',  so's  de  lady  kin  ketch  de  full  solemnity  ob  de 
meanin'.     I'se  been  married  befo'." — New  York  Sun. 

Cliarley  Manhattan— -"  I  thought  Shakspeare  wrote  'Charles  the 
First,'  "    Miss  Arlington — "  But  you  know  Shakespeare  died  so  many 

years  before  Charles  the  First  was  born  that" Mr.  C.  M. — Oh, 

yes;  but  Shakespeare  is  full  of  anachronisms!  " — Life. 

A  Lowell  merchant  has  been  found  by  the  Times  who  is  quite  as  frank 
as  the  Boston  restaurant- keeper,  who  advertised  "steak  (tough)  fifteen 
cents."  The  Lowell  man  has  a  sign  in  front  of  his  store  which  says; 
"  Don't  go  somewhere  else  to  be  swindled;  walk  in  here," — Ex. 

A  lady  in  Athens,  the  mother  of  a  large  family  of  interesting  children, 
has  never  struck  one  a  blow  in  anger.  She  keeps  a  botde  of  castor  oil 
and  rhubarb  on  the  mantle,  and  when  a  child  does  wrong,  she  at  once 
forces  the  culprit  to  take  a  dose  of  the  mixture. — Columbus  (Ga.j  En- 
quirer. 

John  L.  Sullivan  is  likely  to  break  with  the  minstrel  managers  with 
whom  he  is  posing  as  the  Greek  Slave.  The  managers  aver  that  a  Greek 
slave  need  not  necessarily  keep  loaded  up  with  whisky,  while  the  eru- 
dite Bostonian  allows  that  his  conception  of  the  part  is  historical — St. 
Paul  Globe. 

The  Pacific  Medical  Journal,  referring  to  a  recent  writer  who  asserts 
that  Maine  lumbermen  are  free  from  dyspepsia  because  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  chewing  gum,  says  that  "if  he  would  add  to  his  sugges- 
tion of  chewing  gum  that  of  becoming  a  lumberman,  the  remedy  would 
be  very  effective," 

"  Remember  those  chickens  you  sold  me  Saturday?"  "Certainly.' 
"  Spring  chickens,  weren't  they  ?  "  "  Of  course.  What  was  the  mat- 
ter with  them ? "  "Oh,  nothing.  The  springs  were  all  there;  only  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  that  the  next  time  I  want  a  pair  with  rubber  springs. 
Wire  springs  are  too  rich  for  my  blood." — Philadelphia  Call. 

Dude  (to  theater  doorkeeper) — "Ah,  could  you — aw — let  me  see — aw 
— Mile,  de  Montfort.  You  know  her — chawming  young  cweature,  with 
blonde  hair,  don't  ye  know.  Dawnces— aw — in  the  ballet "  Doorkeeper 
(gruffly) — "  No,  you  can't  see  her,  young  feller.  If  you  have  any  mes- 
sage, give  it  to  me.     I'm  her  grandson." — Paris  Morning  News. 

Lieutenant  Greely  says  there  is  a  belt  in  the  arctic  regions  where  there 
are  sheep  with  the  head  and  horns  of  the  ox  and  the  tail  of  the  horse. 
On  his  next  visit  to  that  country  he  may  discover  horses  with  the  head 
and  horns  of  the  ox  and  the  tail  of  the  sheep.  It  seems  possible  to  find 
almost  anything  in  the  arctic  regions,  save  the  North  Pole. — NorriS' 
town  Herald. 

A  New  Yorker  writes  to  the  Tribune:  "It  is  flattering  to  a  New 
Yorker  to  observe  that  however  bulky  she  has  grown,  New  York  is  not 
yet  so  bulky  but  that  when  she  chooses  to  do  anything  she  docs  it  in- 
finitely better  than  anybody  else."  It  is  supposed  he  refers  particularly 
to  raising  money  for  the  erection  of  statues  and  monuments.—  AVrrtx- 
town  Herald. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  get  acquainted  with  you  until  I  had 
become  a  widower,"  said  Colonel  Percy  Yerger  to  his  second  wife,  with 
whom  he  does  not  live  very  happily.  "What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
asked  the  partner  of  his  joys  "  Nothing,  except  that  I  would  much 
rather  that  you  had  been  my  first  wife,"  replied  the  fond  husband,  care- 
lessly. "  Why  do  you  wish  that  I  had  been  your  first  wife?"  "Be- 
cause some  other  woman  would  be  my  present  wife,  darling." — Texas 
Srftings. 

A  scientific  authority  says  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  get  the 
hands  clean;  that,  "after  the  most  diligent  washings  and  bru^: 
with  soap  and  water,  and  rinsing  with  carbolic  acid  and  other  disin- 
fectants, the  hands  remain  so  impure  that  upon  touching  the  fingers  to 
sterilized  gelatine  micro-organisms  are  suddenly  developed."  Many 
persons  apparently  have  been  aware  of  this  fact  for  a  long  time,  and, 
having  become  discouraged  in  their  endeavor  to  keep  their  hands  clean, 
abandoned  the  job  in  despair  years  ago  — NorrisLnvn  Herald. 

They  were  discussing  absent-mindedness,  "A  case  of  absent-mind- 
edness occurred  to  me  only  yesterday,"  said  one  of  the  party,  who  h»d 
hitherto  been  very  quiet ;  "  1  went  into  a  saloon  on  Broadway  and  called 
for  a  glass  of  whisky,  at  the  same  time  laying  down  a  five-dollar  bilL 
Tlu-  bartender  set  out  a  bottle  and  my  change,  and  I'll  be  hanged,  gen- 
tlemen, if  I  didn't  put  the  change  in  my  pocket,  and  walked  off  without 
drinking  the  whisky."  Then  the  rest  of  the  party  looked  at  the  absent- 
minded  gentleman  in  a  da^ed  sort  of  way,  and  slowly  dispersed. — 
Drake's.  Travelers  Mxgazinc. 
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The  Spalding  Reception. 
The  reason  opened  this  week  with  the  reception  and  bail 
given  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Volney  Spalding,  at  the  Hotel  Delia 
Vista  on  Tuesday  evening.  It  was  practically  a  house- 
warming,  being  the  first  large  entertainment  given  by  the 
host  and  hostess  since  the  opening  of  the  hotel.  Nearly 
four  hundred  invitations  had  been  issued,  and,  as  there  were 
few  regrets,  the  attendance  was  large.  By  ten  o'clock 
nearly  all  of  the  guests  had  arrived,  and,  upon  descending  to 
the  ball-room  on  the  lower  floor,  they  were  cordially  re- 
ceived by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Spalding. 

The  dining-room,  a  large  and  handsome  safari,  was  used 
for  dancing;  it  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  floor  was 
canvas-covered-  The  evening  was  a  perfect  one ;  it  was  just 
cool  enough  for  dancing,  and  so  many  filled  the  other  apart- 
ments that  the  spacious  dining-room  was  never  over-crowded. 
The  floor  was  of  the  best,  and  Ballenberg  surpassed  him- 
self. The  dancers  made  him  play  the  "  Nanon  "  waltz  half 
a  score  of  times.  The  numerous  gas-jets  shed  their  rays 
,  through  mellow-tinted  globes  of  Venetian  glass  on  a  perfect 
i  rosebud  garden  of  girls.  Rarely  have  so  many  pretty  girls 
been  seen  together.  The  costuming  of  the  ladies  was  uni- 
formly elegant,  and  there  were  many  striking  toilets. 

The  safari  was  decorated  with  great   taste.      Around   the 
side  wails  were  crystal-hung  candelabra,  backed  by  plate- 
glass  reflectors.      Tropic   palms  with  tapering  green   and 
glossy   leaves  adorned   the  four  corners  of  the  apartment, 
while  at  intervals  around  the  room  were  hanging  baskets, 
i    potted  plants,  and  clusters  of  flowers  caught  up  with  satin 
ribbons.     The  mantels  were  covered  with  bright-hued  roses, 
i    arranged  in  porcelain  jardinieres  and  in  beds  of  their  own 
foliage.     The  billiard- room,  which  was  the  resort  of  those 
I    who  preferred  chit-chat  to  dancing,  was  made  attractive  by 
a  profusion  of  red   roses.      The   hall  was  also  handsomely 
decorated,  and  in  one  corner  there  were  two  large  punch- 
bowls which  were  well  patronized.      An  elegant  supper  was 
.    served  in  the  breakfast-room  during  the  evening.      It  was  a 
most*  elaborate  affair,  and  champagne  flowed  without  stint. 
The  ball  was  a  most  successful  one.      Every  one  present 
seemed  to  enjoy  it,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Spaulding  may  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  having  inaugurated  the  social  sea- 
son so  happily. 

Among  the  many  present  the  following  were  noticed: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  H.  Crock- 
er, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Wilson,  Mrs.  William  H. 
■  Wallace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  I.  Gorham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  X.  Shaw,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Toland,  Hon.  and 
Mrs.  I.  P.  Jones,  Mrs.  William  Burling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
C  Johnson,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry,  Sir.  and  Mrs.  D. 
C.  Nichols,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P. 
Hastings,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Brigham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
K.  Nutlall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Clark,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Arnold. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Murphy,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Whitney, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Poett, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lux, 
.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hobart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius 
O'Connor,  Judge  and  Mrs.  O.  C.  Pratt,  Mrs.  Charles  Mc- 
Laughlin, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
N.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Elliott  Condict,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  Cole,  Mrs.  Theresa 
Fair.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Carolan,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  O.  Eurgess, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Smith.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  Grim,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  C.  F.  Crocker, 
Mr.  ind  Mrs.  D.  W.  Earl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.W.  Rosenstock, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Huddart,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Stevenson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Goodman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Jones,  Judge  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Lewis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  More,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wigmore, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Burnett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Shaw, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Maynard,  Mrs.  Lucien  Hermann,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  Herzstein,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe, 
t  General  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T. 
Soott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Marks,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs. 
'  C.  E.  Vreeland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  Bishop 
and  Mrs.  Kip,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  R.  Baldwin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bailey,  Mrs. 
de  Greayer,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Granniss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
R.  Garniss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  McCoppin,  Mrs.  Thomas 
,  Breeze,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Swift,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Austin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Reed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W. 
|  Kellogg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bixler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
i  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Brooks,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Denver,  Commander  and  Mrs.  Glass,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Ward,  Mr.  and  Mrs  W.  F.  Hcrrin,  Mr.  and 
:  Mrs  Frank  S.  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Van  Wyck, 
Mr.  and  Mrs  W.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wether- 
bee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Marshall, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Van  Ness,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  J.  Le 
Breton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Stow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B 
Steele,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Williams,  Governor  and  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  More,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  K.  Fitch,  Mrs.  E.  Catherwood,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs. 
Wise,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Paxton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.C.  J.Torbert, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorras  Findley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A 
Miller.  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster 
Jones.  General  and  Mrs.  A.  V.  Kautz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  P. 
Evans.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Rice,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmett  Rice, 
Mrs.  Hattie  Thomburg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Smith,  Misses 
i  Crothers,  Miss  Spicer,  Miss  Delay,  Miss  Verrington,  Misses 
Goodfellow,  Miss  Mvra  Gimn,  Miss  Kate  Jarboe,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ogden.  V.  S.  N.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding, 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  E.  W.  Townsend,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCIung 
Miss  Hatch,  Mrs.  Martin,  Mrs.  Vandewater,  Miss  Throck- 
morton,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Carl  Jungen,  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  Camngton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  Ames,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Irwin,  Miss  Lulu  Irwin,  M_r.  and  Mrs.  A.  A  Wig- 
more,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Reynolds,  Miss  Jeannette  Rey- 
nolds. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Mayer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iam B.  Collier,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Hastings.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Bacon, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martel,  Misses 
Mane'.,  Mrs.  Gummer,  Mrs.  B.  E.  Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ballard,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Simon,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bradley,  Miss  Grace  Bradley,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McBean,  Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clement,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  J.  Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Lesser.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Tracy.  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
AG.  Hawes,  Miss  Allie  Hawes,  Miss  Lizzie  Simon,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McDonald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  C.  Reid,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  E.  Bates,  Mrs.  Welty,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Weller, 
Mrs.  .Merrill,  Mrs.  Bee,  Mr.  Everett  Bee,  Mr.  C.  J.  Bums, 
Mr.  John  Wilcox,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Stewart,  Mr. 
Fred.  Peterson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Misses 
Came  and  Emma  Durbrow,  Miss  Minnie  Webster,  Miss 
Ailene  Ivers,  Miss  May  Fargo,  Miss  Grace  Taylor,  Miss 
Nellie  Marshall,  Miss  Effie  Brown,  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick, 
Miss  Stow,  MUs  Cora  Caduc,  Miss  Julia  Shafter,  Miss  Kate 
Bancroft,  Miss  Emma  Crockett,  Miss  Virginia  Hanchette, 
Miss  Mattie  Sheldon,  Misses  Maud  and  Lillie  O'Connor, 
MisE  Millie  Dodge,  Miss  May  Ives,  Misses  Lizzie  and 
Fannie  Crocker,  Misses  Lake,  Miss  Nellie  Joliffe,  Miss  Lil- 
he  Jones,  Miss  Grace  Jones,  Miss  Mamie  Burling,  Miss 
Helen  Houston.  Miss  Daisy  Paige,  Miss  Thomas,  MissEtia 
Tracy.  Miss  Belle  Smith,  Miss  Lizzie  Hewlett,  Miss  Reed, 
Miss  Lizzie  Hull,  Misses  Morrill,  Miss  Daisy  Bullock,  Miss 
Lena  .Ashe,  Miss  Mamie  Elam,  Miss  Laura  Pike,  Miss 
Catherine  Stoneman,  Miss  Ethel  Sperry,  Miss  Mabel  Pa- 
checo, Mr.  A  St-  J.  Bowie,  Mr.  D.  L.  Beck,  Mr.  Harry 
Durbrow,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mr.  Harry  Redington.  Mr. 
John  W.  Mackay,  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown,  Mr.  Reuben  H 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Moumford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  Frank  Wilson,  Mr. 
Samuel  Tevis,  Mr.  Harry-  Tevis,  Mr.  Hugh  Tevis,  Mr. 
Carter  Tevis,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Green- 
,  way,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  John  N.  Featherston,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  J.  N.  H.  Ir- 
win,  Mr.  Henry  Havens,  Mr.  Horace  Piatt,  Mr.  Willough- 
t  by  Cole,  Mr.  C.  T.  Hamilton,  Mr.  W.  P.  Wiliiard,  Col.  H. 
J.  Brady,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  Mr.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mr. 
-Mansfield  Lovell,  Mr.  Harry  E.  Hall,  Mr.  Robert  J. 
.  Woods,  Mr.  Loring  Pickering,  Mr.  Elmer  Oulton,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Burling,  Mr.  J.  S.  Woods,  Mr.  Will  C.  Talbot, 
;  Mr.  Harry  Carroll,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Weller,  Mr.  Charles 
Hug,  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Tracy  Jr.,  Mr.  James  Burling,  Mr. 
Stuart  Baldwin,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Fair,  Mrs.  William  Gird- 
wood,  Mr.  Girdwood,  Mr.  D.  S.  Shephard,  Mr.  George  H. 
Redding,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tucker,  Judge  Van  Vliet.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Whitney.  MUs  Whi-.nev,  Miss  Little,  Mr.  John  T. 
Boyd,  Mr.  Frank  Carolan,  Mr.  T.  T  Dargte,  Mr.  Fred. 
Lake,  Judge  Mesick,  Mr.  Ge^e  T.  Marye.  Major  and 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Truman.  Mrs.  E.  D.  Baker,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Green, 
Misses  Green,  Mr.  E.  C.  Madarlane,  Colonel  D.  J.  Oliver, 
Colonel  Richard  Tobin,  Monsignor  Capel,  Mr.  John  W. 
Taylor,   Captain  Fletcher,  Mr.    Alexander   Hamilton,  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Alfred  Cohen,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wilmerding.  Mr.  H.  T. 
Selby,  Pavmaster  McDonald,  U.  S.  N.  ;  Ensign  Selim  E. 
Woodworth,  U.  S.  N.  ;  Mr.  Frank  Unger,  Dr.  Posey,  Dr. 
William  Vounger,  Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  Mr.  Charles 
Paxton,  Judge  Hevdenfeldt,  Mr.  Robert  F. "Morrow,  Mr. 
E.  F.  Hall  Jr.,  Lieutenant  Bailey,  U.  S.  A,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Btirgin  Jr. 

The  Castle-Weill  Wedding. 

A  quiet  but  very  pleasant  affair  took  place  on  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Greenebaum, 
2291  Sacramento  Street,  being  the  wedding  of  their  niece, 
Miss  Ella  Weill,  and  Mr.  Walter  M.  Castle.  The  bride, 
whose  home  is  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  has  been 
visiting  her  aunt  for  the  past  two  years,  and  since  her  resi- 
dence here  has  endeared  herself  to  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
The  groom,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred.  Castle,  has  al- 
ways been  prominent  in  society  circles,  and  is  a  general  fa- 
vorite with  all  who  know  him.  He  is  connected  with  the 
firm  of  Castle  Brothers,  of  this  city,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Dirigo  Club.  The  house  was  handsomely  decorated  for  the 
occasion,  the  parlors  being  especially  attractive.  Depend- 
ing from  the  centre  of  the  bay  window  was  a  beautiful 
wedding-bell,  made  of  the  choicest  white  flowers,  attached 
to  a  drapery  of  smilax.  The  mantel  was  adorned  with  fra- 
grant exotics,  and  the  mirrors  and  chandeliers  were  fes- 
tooned with  streamers  of  smilax  interwoven  with  pinks. 
The  invited  guests — comprising  the  relatives  and  a  few  inti- 
mate friends— assembled  at  nme  o'clock,  and  shortly  aft»r 
the  bridal  party  entered  the  parlors.  Miss  Hilda  Castle 
and  Miss  Alice  Greenebaum,  as  pages,  led  the  way,  being 
followed  by  Mr.  Albert  Castle,  the  best  man,  and  Miss  Mil- 
lie Greenebaum,  the  maid  of  honor.  Then  came  the  bride, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  uncle,  and  the  groom  with  his 
sister,  Miss  Eva  Castle.  Following  them  were  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Weill  with  Miss  Elanche  Castle,  then  Mrs.  Greenebaum 
and  Mr.  Fred  Castle,  with  Mrs.  E.  Dinkelspiel  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Castle  last.  The  bride  and  groom  took  posi- 
tions under  the  wedding-bell,  with  the  bridal  attendants  at 
either  side,  after  which  the  Rev.  Elkan  Cohn  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Congratulations  and  a  collation  fol- 
lowed, and  the  subsequent  hours  were  pleasantly  passed. 
The  fair  bride,  who  is  possessed  of  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  beauty,  was  attired  in  an  elegant  toilet  of  Blanc 
Ivoire  satin,  with  court  train,  trimmed  neatly  with  white 
tulle.  A  long  veil  of  white  silk  tulle  was  attached  to  the 
right  shoulder  with  a  spray  of  orange-blossoms,  and  fell 
gracefully  over  the  train.  She  carried  a  hand-bouquet  of 
orange-blossoms.  Many  elegant  presents  were  received  by 
the  young  couple,  among  which  were  a  pair  of  diamond  soli- 
taire ear-rings  and  a  diamond  pin  from  the  groom  to  the 
bride.  On  the  following  day  they  departed  for  Los  Angeles, 
and  will  make  a  tour  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  re- 
turning in  three  weeks,  when  they  will  reside  at  their  new 
home,  1824  Pacific  Avenue. 

Among  those  present  were:  Mr.  Fred  Castle,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Greenebaum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Gerstle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ignatz  Steinhart,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  X.  Lilienthal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Lilienthal,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  Dinkelspiel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Greenebaum,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  Sussman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Wormser,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Davidson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Koch.  Mrs. 
S.  Greenwald,  Miss  Fannie  Greenwald,  Miss  Bertha  Green- 
wald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hollub,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  N.  Walter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  N.  Walter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Haas, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frankel.  Mr.  E.  Strauss,  Miss  Strauss.  Mi-ses 
Eva,  Blanche,  and  Hilda  Castle,  Misses  Millie,  Alice,  and 
Florence  Greenebaum,  Miss  Ade'.e  Walter,  Miss  Lillie  Hol- 
lub, Mr.  Albert  Castle,  Mr.  Arthur  Castle,  Mr.  Leon  Sloss, 
Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Mr.  Emil  Greenebaum,  Mr.  Louis  Greene- 
baum, Mr.  Charles  L.  Weill,  Mr.  Sig.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Louis 
Hirsch,  Mr.  Charles  Altschul,  Mr.  Max  Heilbronner,  Mr. 
August  Heilbronner,  Mr.  S.  Bissenger,  Mr.  Will  Calvert, 
Mr.  Ed.  Benjamin,  Mr.  John  Abrams,  Mr.  Louis  M.  Din- 
kelspiel, Mr.  Arthur  Dinkelspiel,  Mr.  Joseph  Friedlander, 
Mr.  William  Gerstle,  Mr.  Alfred  Seligman,  and  others. 


The  Iddings-Belden  Wedding. 
A  prominent  wedding  took  place  in  New  York  city  on 
Thursday  evening,  which  was  celebrated  with  much  eclat 
The  contracting  parties  were  Miss  Louise  Belden,  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Josiah  Belden,  formerly  of  San  Jose,  but  now  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  Iddings,  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  The  nuptials  were 
solemnized  in  the  Church  of  Heavenly  Rest,  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  invited  guests. 
Miss  Whitchild  and  Miss  Fannie  Lent,  of  this  city,  were 
bridesmaids.  A  reception  followed  at  Mr.  Belden's  resi- 
dence. No.  7  "West  Fiftyy-first  Street,  which  was  lavishly 
decorated  with  flowers.  Dancing  and  an  elaborate  supper 
were  the  features  of  the  reception.  Among  the  many  pres- 
ent were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Crocker,  Mrs. 
William  M.  Lent,  Miss  Fannie  Lent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White- 
law  Reid,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Huntington,  and  others  of  this  city. 


The  Jones  Dinner  Party. 
Miss  Grace  Jones  gave  a  delightful  dinner  party  last  Sat- 
urday evening,  at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones,  1121  Pine  Street.  Covers  were  laid  for 
twelve  at  seven  o'clock,  and  fully  three  hours  were  spent  at 
the  repast.  The  table  was  adorned  witha  large  four-leaved 
clover  in  the  centre,  composed  of  a  variety  of  choice  roses, 
while  at  either  end  were  crescents  wrought  of  variegated 
flowers.  After  dinner  music  was  enjoyed  in  the  parlors. 
Those  present  were  Miss  Ethel  Sperry,  Miss  Mabel  Pache- 
co, Miss  Anna  Kittle,  Miss  Alice  Decker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webster  Jones,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenwav,  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Crocker,  Mr.  Albert  Miller,  of  Oakkind ;  Captain  J.  W. 
Dillenback,  U.  S.  A  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Crocker,  and  the  hostess. 


Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels's  Luncheon. 
One  of  the  most  pleasant  events  of  the  week  was  a  lunch- 
eon given  in  honor  of  Miss  Julia  Judd,  of  Honolulu,  yester- 
day, by  Mrs.  C.  A  Spreckels,  at  her  residence,  2513  Howard 
Street.  The  dining-room  was  tastefully  embellished  with 
flowers,  the  principal  piece  being  a  basket  of  lovely  Duchesse 
de  Brabant  roses  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  Each  guest  re- 
ceived as  a  souvenir  a  handsome  fan,  on  the  face  of  which 
was  a  cluster  of  assorted  roses.  The  repast  was  elaborate  in 
every  particular,  and  was  enlivened  by  happy  reminiscences 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  several  of  the  ladies  have 
visited.  Among  those  present  were:  Miss  Julia  Judd,  Miss 
Ailene  Ivers,  Miss  Lillie  Dore,  Miss  Nellie  Joliffe,  Miss 
Adams,  and  Mrs.  C.  A  Spreckels. 


The  Tobin  Dinner. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Tobin  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
at  dinner  last  Wednesday  evening,  at  their  residence,  513 
Van  Ness  Avenue.  The  table  was  handsomely  decorated 
with  choice  flowers,  the  centre-piece,  a  large  basket,  being 
particularly  beautiful.  It  was  made  in  sections  of  yellow 
and  brown  chrysanthemums  and  Bon  Silene,  Jacqueminot, 
Triumph  de  Luxembourg,  Perle  de  Jardins,  and  Marechal 
Niel  roses.  It  was  very  artistic,  and  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. The  menu  was  elaborate  in  its  details,  and  several 
hours  were  passed  in  its  discussion.  Social  converse  and 
music  ended  a  very  pleasant  evening. 


The  Kirkb ridge-Severance  Nuptials. 
Mr.  George  Bacon  Kirkbridge,  a  prominent  merchant  of 
Minneapolis,  was  married  on  Thursday  evening  to  Miss 
Alice  May  Severance,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Sev- 
erance. The  wedding  took  place  quietly  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride's  parents,  1921  Octavia  Street,  Rev.  Dr.  Beckwith 
officiating,  A  limited  number  of  relatives  and  friends  were 
present.  A  bridal  supper  was  served  after  the  ceremony, 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  being  passed  in  dancing. 


The  Kirketerp  Luncheon. 
Miss  Emelie  Kirketerp  gave  a  lunch  party,  at  her  resi- 
dence on  Bush  Street,  last  Thursday,  to  Miss  Julia  Judd,  of 
Honolulu,  who  is  visiting  her.  The  affair  was  one  of  much 
enjoyment.  The  young  ladies  present  were  Miss  Julia  Judd, 
Misses  Sallie  and  Nellie  Stetson,  Miss  Jeannette  Reynolds 
Miss  Lizzie  Sinton,  Miss  Pearson,  Miss  Dora  Wood,  Miss 
Waters,  Miss  McNeil,  Miss  Hobbs,  and  the  hostess. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
The  following  residents  of  this  city  are  in  Europe  :  Mrs. 
Eugene  Casscrlyand  family,  in  Paris;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  de 
;  Guigne',  in  Paris ;  Mr.  J.  P.  Gaynor,  in  Rome  ;  Mrs.  John 
;  J.  Brice,  in  Dresden  ;  Mrs.  Griffith  and   family,  in    Paris  ; 
Mr.  M.  Theo  Kearney,  in   Hamburg ;  Mrs.  D.  J.  Tallant 
and  family,  in  Paris  ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Marwedel  and   family,  in 
Dresden ;  Mr.  E.  A.  Hawley,  in  Paris ;  Mrs.  L.  Dennison, 
!   Mrs.  E.  L.  Mercer,  and  Miss  Mercer,  in  Dresden. 
I       Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton  will  leave  for  Hartford, Conn.,  next 
I  month,  to  visit  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Morgan  Bulkeley.     Miss 
Minnie  Houghton,  who  is  attending  an  Eastern  seminary, 
will  also  be  with  her  sister  during  the  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  McLane  Martin  were  in  London 
when  last  heard  from. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sanderson  and  the  Misses  Sibyl 
and  Jennie  Sanderson  are  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  occa- 
sionally make  a  trip  to  the  neighboring  cities. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  T.  McDermotarein  London,  where 
they  intend  remaining  until  spring. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Hager  returned  to  the  Palace  Hotel  on 
Tuesday  from  her  Eastern  trip,  having  placed  Miss  Emelie 
in  a  seminary. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Don  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
turned East  last  Saturday,  after  a  pleasant  sojourn  of  sev- 
eral weeks  on  this  coast,  passed  principally  at  the  Sierra 
Madre  Villa.  The  Senator  was  at  Del  Monte  last  week  for 
a  few  days,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  most  beautiful  place  he 
had  ever  visited. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raoul  Martinez  have  returned  from  their 
European  trip. 

Mrs-  John  McMullin,  the  Misses  Lilo  and  Bettie  Mc- 
Mullin,  and  Mrs.  Milton  S-  Latham  were  in  Italy  last 
month. 

Miss  Otelia  Mau  intends  passing  considerable  of  the  win- 
ter season  at  Sacramento. 

Miss  Fannie  Tyrrell,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  visiting 
MUs  Whitney,  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Ladd  are  stopping  at  the  Bruns- 
wick, in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  William  M.  Lent  and  Mr.  Eugene  Lent  returned 
from  their  Eastern  visit  on  Monday. 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Crocker  returned  to  her  home,  in  Sacramento, 
on  Thursday,  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  friends  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton  intends  passing  a  few  weeks  at  Byron 
Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  Atherton,  who  are  now  at  Menlo 
Park,  will  pass  the  winter  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  L.  Tubbs  and  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs  re- 
turned from  Calistoga  on  Monday,  and  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Miss  Minnie  Mizner,  of  Benicia,  has  been  visiting  Mrs 
W.  Frank  Goad. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope  and  the  Misses  Pope  departed  for  New 
York  last  Saturday,  where  they  will  pass  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Holladay  and  Miss  Ruth  HoIIaday  have  ar- 
rived safely  in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Barroilhet,  of  San  Mateo,  will  come 
to  the  city  in  a  few  weeks  for  the  winter  season. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Maynard  and  Miss  Helen  Houston  returned 
from  Monterey  on  Monday,  after  a  long  sojourn  there,  and 
are  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  will  remain  at  Menlo 
Park  a  few  days  longer  before  occupying  their  city  residence 
for  the  winter  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Dougherty  have  passed  several  days 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  this  week. 

Miss  Maud  Estee  is  now  at  her  home  in  Napa  County, 
but  will  pass  the  winter  in  this  city. 

The  Misses  Laura,  Nellie,  and  Minnie  Corbitt,  of  San 
Mateo,  will  pass  the  winter  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Floyd  have  returned  from  their  summer 
sojourn  in  the  country. 

Senator  Jesse  D.  Can,  of  Salinas,  has  been  in  the  city 
during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Raum  will  return  to  the  Palace 
soon  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  William  Kohl,  Miss  Mamie  E.  Kohl,  and  Mr.  C. 
Frederick  Kohl,  of  San  Mateo,  passed  several  days  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Loomis  will  soon  close  their  country 
residence  at  Menlo  Park,  to  reside  here  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  , 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  W.  Rose  Jr.,  of  San  Mateo,  visited  this 
city  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  of  Piedmont,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  of  Fruit  Vale,  were  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Richard  Tobin,  Miss  Tobin,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Tobin, 
returned  from  Del  Monte  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan  Jr.  leaves  for  the  East  soon,  on  a 
business  trip. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Delmas  passed  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Mon- 
terey. 

Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins  is  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
American  school  of  opera  recently  opened  in  New  York,  un- 
der whose  auspices  an  "  American  Opera  Company"  is  now 
being  organized. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Cobb  returned  from  a  visit  to 
relatives  in  the  East  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  John  G.  Kittle  and  Miss  Lucia  Kittle  are  in  New 
York  city. 

Miss  Virginia  Hanchette  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Wright,  at  Sacramento. 

Mr.  Andrew  Jackson  visited  Del  Monte  last  Saturday. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Hale  and  Miss  Hale  returned  from  the  Napa 
Soda  Springs  on  Tuesday,  and  are  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Miss  Ella  Adams,  who  left  here  several  months  ago  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Barrows,  is  in  Berlin,  and  will  not  re- 
turn home  until  next  vear. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  W.  Childs  and  the  Misses  Childs,  of  Los 
Angeles,  are  in  New  York. 

Miss  Marie  Dillon  was  visiting  friends  in  San  Jose  last 
week. 

Mrs.  George  M.  McLane  came  to  the  city  on  Tuesday, 
from  Calistoga,  on  a  short  visit. 

Miss  Hattie  Knox,  of  Sacramento,  is  in  the  city  on  a  visit. 

Miss  Susie  Russell,  of  Sacramento,  will  pass  considerable 
of  the  winter  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Z.  Yost  is  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  in  New  York 
city. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Crooks,  of  Benicia,  was  in  the  city  early  in  the 
week. 

Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Sacramento,  passed  several  days 
at  the  Grand  Hotel  this  week. 

Mr.  George  A.  Low  was  at  Monterey  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Mills  returned  from  his  southern  trip  on  Tues- 
day. 

Major  J.  L,  Rathbone,  who  has  been  visiting  Los  Ange- 
les, returned  to  the  city  on  Monday. 

Mr.  William  T.  Wallace  Jr.,  of  Martinez,  paid  a  brief 
visit  to  the  cit}"  this  week. 

Mr.  Thomas    H.    Williams  Jr.  came   down   from  Union 
Island  on  Tuesday,  and  remained  here  a  few  days- 
Mr.  Arthur  Brown  has  gone  to  Yuma,  on  a  business  trip. 

Mr.  Gerritt  L.  Lansing  departed  for  New  Orleans  this 
week,  to  be  absent  about  a  month. 

Mr.  John  H.  Boalt  and  Miss  Ella  Boalt  are  in  Washing- 
ton, D,  C,  and  are  expected  home  in  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  Gordon  Elanding  is  in  Los  Angeles,  and  will  remain 
there  until  next  week. 

Senator  John  F.  Miller,  who  is  troubled  with  asthma,  is 
seeking  relief  at  Howell  Mountain. 

Mrs.  Fred  Castle  Ls  confined  to  her  residence,  owing  to 
illness. 

Dr.  Volney  Spalding  was  taken  suddenly  ill  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  but  is  now  convalescent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Girdwood,  of  London,  have  taken  rooms  at 
the  Bella  Vista  for  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Haggin  returned  from  a  visit  to  Sacramento  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook,  of  Menlo  Park,  have 
come  to  the  city  for  the  winter. 

Miss  Cora  Caduc  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  friends  at 
Auburn. 

Miss  Louise  Holladay  and  Miss  Morrison,  of  San  Jose", 
have  been  veiling  MLss  Kirkham,  in  Oakland. 

Miss.  McComb  returned  to  Folsom  on  Monday,  aftera 
pleasant  visit  to  friends  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Smith  have  removed  to  Sacramento, 
and  are  occupying   the    Boutwell  residence  on  H  Street. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low  and  Miss  Florence  Low  were  in 
Paris  last  month. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  returned  from  Del  Monte  on  Thurs- 
day, and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Castle  were  at  the  P.... 
on  Wednesday  evening 

Mr.  Samuel  Miller  returned  to  the  city  on  Thur 
an  enjoyable  trip  to  Humboldt,  Nevada. 

Mr.    Ricardo  Pinto   has   gone  to  Central  America  r>n  a 
business  trip,  and  will  remain  away  until  Christmas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  McDonald,  of  Santa  Rosa,  passed 
several  days  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  this  week. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Ryland,  of  San  Jose,  was  in  the  city  on 
Thursday. 

Miss  Ethel  Sperry,  of  Stockton,  is  visiting  friends  in  this 
city. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Thomas,  of  Fruit  Vale,  has  returned  with  her 
family  from  an  extensive  European  tour. 

Mr.  Louis  Braverman  is  expected  to  arrive  in  town  to-day, 
after  a  brief  visit  to  New  York^ 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Newhall   and    Mr.    George  A  Newhall   re- 
turned from  Los  Angeles  yesterday. 

MLss    Lilian   A  Beckett,   of  East   Oakland,  leaves    next 
Thursday  to  pass  the  winter  in  New  York  and  Canada. 

Mr.  George  M.  Sabin  is  in  Carson  City,  Nev. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Bruner  gave  a  musicale  last  Monday  evening, 
at  the  Florence  House,  in  honor  of  her  daughter.  '.Mis-  May 
Bruner.  A  large  number  of  friends  were  invited,  all  of 
whom  enjoyed  the  musical  morceaux  that  were  rendered. 

Mrs.  David  Eixler  has  kindly  volunteered  the  use  of  her 
residence  on  Union  Street  on  Tuesday  evening,  November 
17th.  when  a  musicale  will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  kindergartens. 

A  kettledrum  will  beheld  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hal!  next  Thurs- 
day evening,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art. 
It  wHl  undoubtedly  be  a  brilliant  event. 

Mrs.  Judge  Dwindle  gave  a  pleasant  progressive  euchre 
party  at  her  hospitable  home  in  Alameda. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Paymaster  A.  D.  Bache  and  W.  W.  Barry,  U.  S.  X.  ; 
James  S.  Alexander,  U.  S.  N.,  and  W.  F.  Darrah,  U.  S. 
N.,  arrived  here  from  the  East  on  Thursday. 

Chief- Engineer  Van  Hovenberg,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Iro- 
quois, died  at  Payta,  Peru,  on  October  16th. 

Ensign  J.  L.  Purcell,  U.  S.  N.,  was  a  guest  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  on  Tuesday. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  D-  Sturgis  Jr.,  of  Alcatraz,  was  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  a  few  days  this  week. 

Lieutenant  J.  F.  Parker,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  here  from  the 
East  yesterday. 

Lieutenant  E.  D.  Bastick,  U.  S.  N.,  is  stopping  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Surgeon  W.  A.  Corwin.  LT.  S.  N.,  and  Assistant  Surgeon 
Arthur  G.  Cabell,  U.  S.  N.,  are  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Captain  C.  Bryant,  LT.  S  A,  has  been  a  guest  at  the  Oc 
cidental  Hotel  for  several  days  this  week. 

Major  A  B.  Carey,  U.  S.  A.,  leaves  next  week  on  a  trip 
to  Forts  Halleck  and  McDermit,  Nevada. 

Major  J.  S.  Witcher,  U.  S.  A,  will  go  to  the  San  Diego 
Barracks  next  week,  on  a  brief  visit. 


ART    NOTES. 


Raschen  and  Coulter  are  rigorously  plying  their  brushes 
among  the  Los  Angeles  orange  groves. 

R.  D.  Yelland  is  in  Boston,  doing  some  good  work. 
Latimer  is  busy  with  his  class   near  Windsor,  in  Sonoma 
County. 

Carl  Von  Perbandt  is  at  Fort  Ross,  working  on  numerous 
landscapes  and  shore  marines. 

Mine,  de  I'Aubiniere  is  working  on  a  picture  entitled 
"  Homeless,"  which  has  been  sold  in  advance. 

Brookes  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  his  son's  ranch  at 
Hopland. 

Miss  Albertine  Randall  is  doing  much  in  the  way  of  art- 
istic menu  cards. 

Roethe  has  an  out-door  sketch  of  an  old  hut  on  the  Pa- 
cific Heights,  which  is  very  realistic  He  has  a  number  of 
pen  and  ink  sketches  also. 

J.  Mazzanovich,  of  the  California  Theatre,  will  soon  ex- 
hibit some  water-color  sketches  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  As- 
sociation. 

Henry  Alexander  has  sold  "The  Lost  Genius"  and  "The 
Taxidermist."  He  is  now  engaged  on  a  large  Japanese 
study. 

Oscar  Kunath  is  engaged  on  several  studies  of  heads. 
Jules  Tavernier  is  still  in  Honolulu,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  making  sketches  for  a  book  entitled  "  Life  and  Scenes  in 
Hawaii."  * 

Tom  Hill  is  at  his  studio  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  pays 
an  occasional  visit  to  the  Big  Trees  at  Wawona. 

Deakin  has  gone  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  will  probably 
make  bis  future  home. 

William  Keith  has  completed  an  excellent  portrait  of  Pro- 
fessor Davidson,  and  is  working  on  a  number  of  pastoral  and 
forest  scenes.  He  recently  sent  several  landscapes  to  Chi- 
cago. 

Henry  Barkhaus  is  in  Munich,  and  has  entered  upon  his 
studies  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

P.  L.  Peters  has  just  completed  a  painting  entitled  "  Off 
the  Herring  Eanks."  It  is  an  evening  study  showing  a 
strong  reflection  of  the  moon  on  the  water. 

Morris  &:  Kennedy  display  quite  a  collection  of  etchings, 
prominent  among  which  are  two  Venetian  scenes  by  Pennell, 
"Christ  before  Pilate,"  by  Munkacsky,  and  an  effective 
scene  by  Millet. 

Joe  Strong  is  apparently  wedded  to  Honolulu,  and  evinces 
no  desire  to  leave  there. 

Thaddeus  Welsh,  who  left  here  some  years  ago,  had  some 
clever  black  and  white  landscapes  in  a  recent  number  of 
Harper's  Monthly.     He  is  now  in  Munich. 

Roullier  is  studying  in  Paris,  where  he  will  probably  re- 
main for  several  years. 

A.  Joullin,  one  of  Tavernier' s  former  pupils,  took  the  sec- 
ond prize  in  composition  in  the  studio  of  Bereau,  in  Paris, 
and  will  return  here  in  about  a  year. 

F.  L.  Heath  has  taken  advantage  of  his  summer  sojourn 
at  Santa  Cruz,  and  has  several  ideal  sketches  taken  in  the 
vicinity.  One  is  a  waterfall  in  Fern  Glen,  near  Soquel,  and 
another  is  a  pretty  wood  scene  with  a  stream  in  the 
foreground.  A  cliff  scene  near  Cypress  Point  is  bright  and 
attractive. 

M.  de  rAubiniere  has  been  at  work  on  a  sketch  of  Dun- 
can's Mills. 

A.  C.  Rodriguez  is  working  on  about  one  hundred  pict- 
ures, which  he  will  endeavor  to  sell  at  a  public  sale  next 
month.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  sketches  is  a  marine 
view,  with  a  heavy  sea  breaking  over  the  rocks,  under  a 
stormy  sky.  He  also  has  two  good  landscapes,  companion 
pieces,  done  in  a  grayish  tone,  and  a  number  of  heads  of 
Japanese  women. 

Charles  Peters  is  busy  on  a  collection  of  Christmas  cards 
for  sale  during  the  holidays.  He  devotes  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  out-door  studies  near  Point  Tiburon,  and  has  now 
under  way  a  panoramic  view  of  Saucelito  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, taken  from  Kershaw's  Island,  with  a  rock  study  in  the 
foreground. 

Denny  has  his  large  painting,  "  Off  Cape  Horn,"  on  exhi- 
bition at  Sanborn  &  Vail's.  It  represents  a  large  ship  pitch- 
ing in  a  heavy  sea  under  close-reefed  canvas ;  she  i  - 
ing  in  the  distance  another  vessel  which  has  lost  a  ma>t. 
There  is  a  peculiar  reddish  and  purple  tone  to  the  sky  which 
is  striking. 

Norton  Bush  is  engaged  on  "  A  Memory  of  the  Tropics." 
It  represents  a  river,  the  banks  of  which  are  lined  with  lux- 
uriant tropic  vegetation.  He  is  laving  in  a  snow  scene  at 
Donncr  Lake,  taken  from  the  snow  -sheds,  and  a  small  forest 
scene  in  mid-winter.  "  El  Misti,"  an  extinct  volcano  scene 
in  Peru,  is  displayed  on  a  large  canvas  in  his  studio,  and 
looms  up  majestically  above  an  ancient  Spanish  city.  His 
painting  of  "  A  Morning  in  Nicaragua,"  was  sold  this  week 
to  Mrs.  Creed  Haymond.  It  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Me- 
chanics' Fair. 

John  Stanton  U  sketching  near  Point  Tiburon.  Hb  most 
ambitious  picture  is  entitled  "Autumn;"  it  shows  in  the 
foreground  the  trim  figure  of  a  young  girl  attired  in 
white,  wending  her  way  down  the  hiIL>ide,  while  behind  her 
in  the  distance  Mount  Tamalpai>  b  seen.  He  has  a  study 
of  a  wood  interior  in  water-colors,  and  is  completing  a  paint- 
ing which  he  will  call  "  Bait."  It  represents  a  young  man 
standing  on  a  wharf  baiting  a  fish-hook  for  a  young  woman 
who  is  seated  in  a  boat  at  the  wharf.  Her  coy  glances  in- 
dicate that  baiting  is  being  done  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE  EXAMINATION    OF   GIRLS. 

Yes,  Nina,  you  are  perfectly  right.  The  time  has 
come  for  woman  to  break  her  fetters,  and  soar  into 
the  clearer  ether  of  knowledge  and  education.  Long 
enough — too  long,  in  fact — has  she  been  kept  from 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  higher  and  more  liberal 
education.  Brutal  man  has  thus  far  succeeded  in 
keeping  her  without  the  walls  of  our  universities,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  She  is  bound  to  traverse  the  clas- 
sic halls  of  our  colleges  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
longer  masculine  jealousy  shall  hold  her  away  from 
her  cherished  goal,  heavier  and  harder  will  become 
his  burden,  until  at  last  he  will  be  forced  to  yield  in 
abject  fear,  and  with  the  index- finger  of  retributive 
justice  pointing  in  scorn  and  derision  at  his  futile  re- 
sistance. 

Thus  far  do  we  agree  with  you,  Nina ;  but  allow 
us,  in  all  humility,  to  beg  leave  to  make  a  suggestion. 
It  is  hardly  fair  to  compel  gentle  woman  to  cast  aside 
all  the  subjects  which  are  her  constant  care  and  study, 
and  in  their  place  take  up  the  things  which  are  only  in 
man's  province.  This  is  unfair  to  her,  Nina.  She 
should  have  questions  put  to  her  on  examinations 
which  will  not  cause  her  to  forget  altogether  that  she 
is  a  woman. 

We  beg,  therefore,  Nina,  to  suggest  an  entrance 
examination  which  will  adequately  illustrate  her  fit- 
ness or  non-fitness  to  grapple  with  the  hard,  dry  pab- 
ulum of  a  college  course.  An  p-xaminati  on-paper, 
Nina,  something  like  the  following,  is  our  idea.  It 
will  show  pretty  well  what  she  knows,  or  ought  to 
know: 

EXAMINATION  PAPER— (PATENTED). 
For  Young  Ladies  Entering  the  Labyrinth  of  Knowl- 
edge. 
ALGEBRA. 

Solve  the  following  equation : 

x  +  y  =  z. 

(x  =  a  summer  at  Newport. 

\y  =  a  designing  mamma. 
Find  the  square  of  a  crazy-quilt. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Locate  Saratoga,  Long  Branch,  Mt.  Desert,  Cape 
May,  Narragansett  Pier. 

What  is  an  Oyster  Bay  ? 
What  is  a  Stream  of  Admirers? 

ASTRONOMY. 

State  whether  a  star  or  crescent  is  the  more  appro- 
priate setting  for  diamonds. 

State  the  reason  for  the  son's  declination  to  take  the 
hint  concerning  a  moonlight  drive. 
ARITHMETIC. 

If  Susie  has  one  new  dress,  and  Clara  has  two  new 
dresses,  how  many  more  callers  will  Clara  have  dur- 
ing an  evening? 

If  Arabella  likes  Claude,  and  Claude  likes  somebody 
else,  what  does  Arabella  think  of  somebody  else  ? 

RHETORIC. 

Solve  the  following  syllogisms  : 

"  I  must  have  a  new  bonnet,  John." 

"  Why,  my  dear?  " 

"  Because." 

"  I  hate  those  Smith  girls." 

"  Everybody  seems  to  like  them." 

"I  don't;  they're  horrid. " 

GEOMETRY. 

Problem — To  construct  a  brown-stone  front  and  es- 
tablishment on  the  base  of  a  nine-hundred-dollar 
salary. 

Square  a  milliner's  bill. 

Find  a  cube  root  of  sassafras. 

NATURAL   HTSTORY. 

What  bird  is  most  appropriate  for  a  walking-hat? 
State  why  the  nose  of  the  pug  is  retrousse", 

BOTANY. 

State  why  each  petal  of  a  Jacqueminot  rose  costs 
enough  to  furnish  a  poor  man  with  a  meaL 

SURVEYING. 

Take  Broadway  as  a  base  line  for  shopping. 

Departure — 9  :y>  A.  M. 

The  distance — Five  blocks. 
State  the  time  required  to  buy  a  spool  of  cotton  and 
return  home  so  as  to  arrive  before  six  o'clock  dinner. 

LANGUAGES. 
Translate  Ftzmina  mutabile  semper. 

— L.  R.  Catlin  in  Puck. 


In  New  York  women  cooks  have  of  late  taken  the 
place  of  the  chefs  at  some  of  the  big  houses.  When 
the  rage  for  everything  that  is  French  set  in  a  few 
years  ago,  nothing  would  do  for  the  hotels  but  French 
cookery  of  the  most  Gallic  fashion,  and  there  was 
quite  a  brisk  competition  for  chefs.  The  boarders  at 
hotels  were  confronted  when  they  sat  down  to  dinner 
with  long  lists  of  French  dishes,  which  were  as  mys- 
terious to  them  as  though  they  had  been  written  in 
Sanskrit.  Every  petty  hotel  needed  to  have  its  French 
cook,  and,  as  there  were  not  enough  good  cooks  to  go 
around,  some  monstrously  bad  cooking  was  the  re- 
sult. About  the  first  man  to  see  it  was  Henry  Clair. 
He  was  going  in  to  dinner  at  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel 
as  usual  one  night,  when  a  man  stopped  him  on  some 
business  or  other,  and  as  the  night  was  fine  they 
walked  westward  and  talked  over  the  business  matter 
which  interested  them.  It  grew  late,  and  presently, 
in  order  to  save  time,  they  dropped  into  a  little  Eng- 
lish chop-house  in  West  Twenty-seventh  Street,  and 
Mr.  Clair  ate  a  brace  of  chops,  and  followed  it  up  by 
another.  The  following  night  he  went  there  and  ate 
an  enormous  steak.  The  third  night  he  started  to 
dine  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  glanced  over  the  ar- 
ray of  French  dishes,  went  down  stairs  deliberately, 
stepped  into  a  cab,  and  again  ate  a  steak  cooked  on 
the  American  plan,  without  greens,  mushrooms,  or 
sauce  of  any  kind.  After  the  third  dinner  he  sat  and 
thought  things  over,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  a  good  many  other  American  citizens  whose 
tastes  resembled  his  own.  The  following  day  he  had 
a  conference  with  the  chefs  of  his  two  hotels,  and  the 
result  is  that  now  they  have  a  menu  that  is  most  pop- 
ular. It  is  a  judicious  and  clever  combination  of 
French  and  American  cookery,  and  that  it  suits  the 
universal  palate  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  hotels 
are  as  popular  with  Western  cattlemen  as  they  are 
with  English  tourists.  The  steaks,  chops,  and  meats 
of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  chicken,  duck,  etc.,  are  cooked 
on  the  American  plan,  not  over  spiced,  and  with  the 
full  flavor  of  the  meat  or  game  preserved.  The  en- 
tries and  side-dishes  are  French,  but  the  roast  again 
is  severely  American.  In  one  large  New  York  hotel 
the  kitchen  is  presided  over  by  a  negress.  She  does 
the  work  of  two  male  French  cooks,  who  jointly  drew 
seven  thousand  dollars  from  the  safe  every  year,  and 
she  is  paid  exactly  thirty-five  hundred  dollars.  She 
isa  big,  brawny  woman,  and  her  kitchen  is  as  bright, 
cheerful,  and  comfortably  run  as  any  in  the  world. 
She  was  formerly  the  property  of  a  well-known  club, 
though  she  came  originally  from  the  home  of  good 
American  cooks,  Baltimore. 


My  Firgt  Literary  Attempt. 

After  reading  the  inaugural  address  delivered  at 
Mills  College,  last  week,  upon  the  duties  and  possi- 
bilities of  womanhood,  I  put  on  my  thinking-cap  and 
wondered:  Can  this  eloquent  speaker  be  right  when 
he  states  that  "An  educated  woman  is  almost  always 
capable  of  gaining  a  substantial  livelihood  "  ?  Take 
my  own  case :  I  have  gone  through  exactly  the  same 
educational  course  which  that  college  (and  apparently 
all  other  ladies'  seminaries)  teach,  and  now,  after 
graduating,  I  find  myself  unfitted  to  earn  a  living, 
either  substantial  or  the  reverse.  I  find  there  are  al- 
most as  many  music  teachers  as  scholars,  and  a  per- 
fect army  of  girls,  like  myself,  waiting  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  meagre  livelihood  by  the  drudgery  of 
teaching  in  the  public  schools.  I  can  not  obtain  a 
Government  situation,  and,  not  having  a  voice,  could 
not  fill  a  position  in  a  choir.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
duties  of  an  office,  and  as  little  of  the  duties  of  a  sales- 
lady; add  to  these  shortcomings  that  I  am  a  brilliant 
failure  as  a  plain  cook,  and  the  list  is  complete.  Now, 
what  am  I  to  do? 

"Write,  my  dear,"  said  the  pleasant  and  familiar 
voice  of  my  old  auntie  ;  "write,  Sally." 

"  But  about  what,  auntie?  Give  me  a  subject;  or, 
as  Paddy  said,  '  Bring  yer  potatoes  here  an'  I'll  dig 
'em.'  " 

"About  what  people  wish  to  know,  my  dear;  any- 
thing which  will  interest  them — art,  painting,  cera- 
mics, statuary,  anything  of  that  nature." 

"Ceramics,    auntie — statuary.       I    really    think   I 

could ;  but  where  is  the  collection  to  be  written  up  ?  " 

Auntie  rubbed  her  nose  thoughtfully,  and  then  said  : 

"  I  think  we  will  attack  Nathans'  first;  they  have  an 

art  gallery,  you  know." 

"  But  it  is  a  crockery  house,  Auntie." 
"With  an  art  gallery,  my  dear;  and,  I  have  un- 
derstood, a  really  fine  one.     Now,  get  your  hat,  pen- 
cil, and  paper,  and  come  along." 

"And  now,  child,"  said  Auntie,  as  she  seated  her- 
self comfortably  in  front  of  a  magnificent  Sevres  vase 
which  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  gallery, 
"  write  ;  there  is  an  exquisite  vase,  an  equally  beauti- 
ful Psyche,  and  a  multitude  of  lovely  things,  any  one 
of  which  would  be  material  for  a  very  readable  article. 
Now,  describe  anything  you  fancy.  Do  it  in  a  light, 
graceful  manner,  you  know,  and  I  will  sit  quietly  in 
this  corner  until  you  are  through.     Go  on,  dear." 

I  stared  at  the  vase  until  I  thought  the  inspiration 
had  seized  me,  and  then  I  wrote  in  the  light  and 
graceful  manner  which  Auntie  had  recommended  : 

"  This  vase  is  about  twenty-eight  inches  high.  It 
was  made  at  Meissen,  near  Dresden.  It  is  very  hand- 
some and  very  rare,  and  I  suppose  it  cost  a  good 
many  hundred  dollars."  Then  I  stuck  fast  and  was 
conscious  of  assuming  that  peculiarly  vacuous  expres- 
sion common  to  ginger-bred  rabbits  and  other  intel- 
lectual giants  of  a  like  nature.  I  scratched  it  all  out 
and  started  again:  "This  vase  is  very  large  and 
beautiful,  and  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  There 
isn't  anything  like  it  in  California."  Then  I  stuck 
again. 

"Auntie,"  I  exclaimed,  in  desperation,  "  I  have 
totally  exhausted  the  subject ;  there  isn't  anything 
more  to  be  said  about  it.  Now,  let  me  write  about 
some  of  these  lovely  statues. " 

"No,  dear;  say  something  about  the  great  Meis- 
sen manufactory,  and  that  the  Chinese  were  very  pro- 
ficient in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  centuries  be- 
fore it  was  known  in  Europe,  etc.,  etc." 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  writing  hurriedly,  "  'for  centu- 
ries before  it  was  known  in  Europe,'  and  what  else?" 
"  Oh,  child !  you  must  write  it  yourself."     And  she 
pretended  to  nod. 

Then  I  chewed  the  top  of  my  pencil,  and  stared 
intently  at  the  Meissen  vase  until  the  soft  light  which 
flooded  the  rich  crimson  carpet  and  walls  of  the  gal- 
lery seemed  to  deepen,  and  the  beautiful  face  of  a 
Clytie,  resting  on  its  pedestal  near  me,  seemed  to 
dimple  into  a  smile,  and  then,  well — I  dropped  off  into 
a  very  comfortable  snooze,  oblivious  of  my  artistic 
surroundings,  and  utterly  exhausted  by  my  first  lit- 
erary effort.  Sally. 
San  Francisco,  October  31,  1885. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Recently  the  High  Sheriff  of  Lancaster,  England, 
marked  his  assumption  of  office  by  a  banquet  to  10,- 
500  people  of  the  town.  At  the  feast  200  pounds  of 
salmon,  80  rounds  and  80  ribs  of  beef,  300  meat 
pies,  600  boiled  chickens,  500  ducklings,  and  40 
turkeys  were  consumed ;  also  5,000  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne, port,  and  sherry  wines.  Apparently  there  was 
nothing  mean  about  this  sheriff. 


Dr.  Adam  Clark,  who  had  a  strong  aversion  to 
pork,  was  called  upon  to  say  grace  at  a  dinner  where 
the  principal  dish  was  a  roast  pig.  He  was  reported 
to  have  said:  "  O  Lord,  if  thou  canst  bless  under  the 
Gospel  what  thou  didst  curse  under  the  Law,  bless 
this  pig." 


VM  NESS  SEMINARY, 

RALSTON   HOUSE. 

English,  French,  and  German.  Boarding  and  Day  Schoo 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  Children.  1222  Pine  St. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.  E.  N.  WOODS  or 
MRS.  S.  B.  GAMBLE. 


PROF.  I>e  FILIPPE,    graduate  of  the  Academies  of 

Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  in 
Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  "  Unique"  method  of  acquiring  foreign 
languages,  where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice. Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free  to  scholars. 
Apply  from  10  to  11  a.  m.,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  9  p.  M. 


Duurs 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St  S.  F, 
Send  for  Circular. 

Commercial  Education,  Penmanship,  Telegraphy,  Short- 
hand Type- writing,  and  the  Modern  Languages  are  now 
included  in  our  Business  Course— all  for  575  for  a  six- 
months'  term.     Send  for  circular. 


IALLA  ROOKH 

The  Vellnm  Edition, 

BY  THOMAS  MOORE.  This  charming  oriental  poem 
is  now  for  the  first  time  produced  in  a  style  worthy  of  itself. 
It  is  illustrated  with  about  one  hundred  and  forty  photo- 
etchings  made  from  designs  of  the  best  artists  in  America, 
together  with  several  from  European  and  Persian  artists. 
The  illustrations  are  printed  in  a  variety  of  colors  on  vel- 
lum paper,  and  the  text  of  the  poem  is  set  in  with  the  illus- 
trations in  artistic  style.  This  is  without  doubt  the  most 
sumptuous  and  elaborate  art  book  ever  published  in  Amer- 
ica.    For  sale  by 

WM.    DOXEY, 

631  Market  St..  under  Palace  (Intel,  S.  1  . 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox   Brain 
and  the  embryo  of  the  "Wheat  and  Oat. 

CROSBY'S  VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

For  fifteen  years  has  been  a  standard  remedy  with  all  phy- 
sicians treating  nervous  or  mental  disorders. 

Formula  on  every  label. 

It  relieves  all  forms  of  nervous  derangements,  weaknesses 
of  mind  or  body,  impaired  vitality,  loss  of  memory,  deficient 
mental  nutrition. 

It  aids  in  the  bodily  and  mental  growth  of  children. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  56  West  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New 
York.     For  sale  by  drugeists  or  mail.     $1. 

J.  J.  MACK.  A  CO.,  San  Francisco  Agents. 


Wfiollmaris 

THEQUEENorTABLE 

■■-<&.. :  ■  .:--,■        WATERS 


"  APOLLINARIS    reigns     alonl 
among  Natural  Dietetic  Table  Waters" 
BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 

May  31,  1884. 


Of  all  Grocers, Druggists,  dr'Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
For  Salejby  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  16  Front  Street.  San  Francisco. 


LEBENBAUM'S 

(SUCCESSORS  TO  C.  J.  II  AM  LEI    &  CO.) 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  CROCERY  ESTABLISHMENTS 

215  AND  217  SUTTER  STREET, 
AND  CORNER  OF   POLK  AND   CALIFORNIA  STREETS, 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED: 

New  Pennsylvnnift  Buckwheat  Flour; 
Bent'*  Ilnml-miule  Water  BIhcuII; 
German  Cervclntc  Simsitgc; 
Paper-Shell  Walnuts; 
Pnpcr-Shell  Almonds; 

Itiv.  r>i<l<-  Raisin*  from  White  anil  Miss  Austin; 
Finest  Deliesa  Raisins,  first  of  the  season; 
New  Smyrna  Fix*; 
French  ami  tJcrmaii  Asparagus; 
Dellcatcss  Anchovies; 
Potomac  Roe  Herring; 
Dr.  Kcuimc rich's  Beef  Extract; 
Westphalia  Hams; 
German  Dill  Pickles; 
Swiss  Cheese,  25  cents  per  pound; 
Russian  Caviar; 
Gnuvn  Jelly; 
Genuine  East  India  Chutney; 
Frontage  de  Brie; 
Frontage  \cufchatel; 
Genuine  Maraschino; 
Smyrna  Rugs,  Fall  Styles; 
Roudolr  Caudles,  Plain  and  Faney; 
Pure  Wax  Church  Candles; 
Lunch,  oilier,    in. I    Fancy  Basket**  iin-   latest  designs. 
Agents  lor  MalgiH-n'H  Pulcnt  "Flltre  Raplde."      Sole  Manufacturers  of  C.  J.  IIAWLEY'S  BAR 
SUGAR.      Send  for  Circular  and  Catalogue. 


EASTON  &  ELDRIDCE, 

REAL  ESTATE  ACENTS,  GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS 

Ofllcc  and  Salesroom,  22  Montgomery  St. 


TUESDAY,     NOV.  3,    1885,  at    12  o'clock 

AT  AUCTION,  BY  CATALOGUE, 
Special  credit  sale  of 

DESIRABLE  RESIDENCE  PROPERTY.! 

Entire  Block  on  the  southern  and  sunny  slope  of  the  Pa 
cine  Heights,  bounded  by  Washington,  JackHon 
Scott,  Devisadero  Streels,  facing  Alia   Square 

the  most  sightly  public  square  in  San  Francisco.  Selectee 
line  of 

34  MAGNIFICENT  RESIDENCE  SITES, 

With  a  most  commanding  outlook  and  sun  exposure.  Thi 
entire  property  has  been  improved  at  a  great  outlay,  ant 
every  subdivision  is  bulkheaded,  graded  about  thr^e  fee 
above  the  street,  and  ready  for  immediate  improvement 
Street  work  in  fine  order — all  streets  macadamized  and  side 
walked.  We  sell  in  Building  Lots  as  per  diagram  below,  ant 
purchaser  has  option  to  secure  one  or  more  parcels  : 


DEVISADF.RO  street. 


SCOTT  STREET. 


|  Aha  Square,  comprising  4  full  blocks.   | 

Make  a  Sure  Investment. 

INVEST  IN  REAL  ESTATE,  and  in  a  portion  of  tht  ■ 
city  that  is  certain  to  enhance  in  value. 

SECURE  A  HOME  in  an  established  location,  ar.d  ear 
rounded  by  the  best  families. 

We  would  direct  especial  attention  to  the  above  desirabh  ,  I 
tract  of  land.  Situated  in  the  very  choicest  portion  of  Pa  i1 
cific  Heights,  with  a  gradual  and  uniform  slope  to  the  soutl  \\ 
and  east,  warm,  sunny  exposure,  commanding  view,  am , 
perfect  drainage,  it  is  unsurpassed  in  sanitary  advantages 
Alta  Square,  four  blocks  in  extent,  bounding  the  propert)ji 
on  the  east,  commands  a  most  varied  and  extensive  view,  in  I 
eluding  the  city,  harbor,  and  fortifications,  the  Alameda  anc .  L  , 
Contra  Costa  shores,  with  Mt.  Tamalpais,  Mt.  Diablo,  anc^ 
the  blue  peaks  of  the  Coast  Range  in  the  distance.  Whet '' 
improved  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  the  same  manna  it 
as  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  Union  Squares,  it  will  be  wideljl 
known  as  the  most  attractive  public  square  in  San  Francisco  ' 
Jackson  Street  is  noted  for  its  elegant  modern  residences  I 
Devisadero  Street,  eighty-two  and  one-half  feet  in  width  N 
and  the  widest  street  west  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  is  a  ve 
popular  and  attractive  residence  street,  and  Washington  a 
Scott  streets  are  both  handsomely  improved.  In  the  ii 
diate  vicinity  are  the  valuable  properties  of  Horace  T 
Esq.,  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Esq.,  George  Bowers,  Esq.,  A. 
Drown,  Esq.,  Pope  &  Talbot,  Chas.  G.  Ewing,  Esq.,  ] 
R.  A.  McLean,  and  other  prominent  citizens.  In  no  s 
of  the  city  is  real  estate  more  firmly  held  or  more  rapi 
advancing  in  value.  The  entire  block  is  graded  to  au 
height  of  three  feet  above  the  streets,  inclosed  by  a  sub; 
tial  bulkhead,  all  street  work  completed  and  in  perfect  ord 
and  each  lot  ready  for  immediate  improvement.  This  istl 
last  full  block  in  this  favorite  section,  and  commends  its 
to  purchasers  for  investment,  or  to  those  seeking  supcriot 
residence  sites,  and  presents  especial  opportunities  to  rdi*. 
tives  or  friends  desiring  choice  adjoining  lots. 

Title  absolutely  perfect,  including  deed  I 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco. 

LIEERAL  TERMS— One-ihird  cash;  balance  in  equal1 
payments,  in  one,  two,  and  three  years,  with  interest  on  de- 
ferred payments  at  seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  includes1 
the  mortgage  tax.  City,  county,  and  State  taxes  paid  by1 
present  owner  to  June  30,  1S66. 

Visit  the  property  with  your  wife,  family,  and  friends  be- 1 
fore  the  day  of  sale.  Take  California  Street  cable  cars  to  1 
Scott  or  Devisadero  streets,  or  drive  out  Jackson  Street,  and; 
note  the  character  of  improvements.  Maps,  catalogues,  aw! 
information  may  be  obtained  upon  the  grounds,  or  at  001 
salesroom,  No.  22  Montgomery  Street. 

EASTON  A  ELDRIDCE.  Auctioneer*. 


HOWES  SCALES. 

C.cneral  Agents .D.  X.  A  C.  A.  nAWXBV. 

r>01  Market  St.,  cor.  First,  S.  F. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  GO'S 
BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


Our  Cerent  SneclnllvififfrowinjranddiBtributitui 
ROSES.   Wobavo  h:wJaII*i:e4*f»1r>ri<-*4.   Tb» 
Wo  deliTW 


SI. 


.nd  Fitimt  Tt*UdSo\ 
Strong  Pot  Plant*  safoly  by  moil,  at  all  Pott 

7  SPLENDID  VARIETIES 
Tour  Choice,  nil  labeled,  for 
16forS2:  ■lOforS.'i.     Alsoother  Yarl 
ties.  2,  ft,  and  1 2  for  81 .00,  arrorrffno  («  .a(u*. 
OurNBW  GUIDE  toROSE  CUL- fRCF  \ 

TI'ItE,   76  piures,   elegantly   illuntrntodj T  II LL  1 
Addn>n*    THE   DINGEE  »V'  CONARD   CO.. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


13 


)UTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC'  SYSTEM.) 


aljis  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at, 
SA.\   FKAMTStO. 


u 

A. 
A. 

P. 

P. 

-■'. 
A. 

P. 

P. 

From  October  13,  1SS5. 

ARRIVE 

(from) 

. .  E>tod 

.  .Calistoga  and  Napa 

^Colfax '....'.'. 

..Delia,  Redding,  and  Portland 

..Gait,  via  Martinez 

lone,  via  Livermore 

J6.IO    P. 

* IO.IO    A. 

6. to  p. 

1-4°  *"• 
6.40   P. 

"10.40  A. 
5.40    P. 
IO.IO   A. 
"8.40   A. 
6.IO    P. 

*7-ro    p. 
10.40  A. 
10.40  A. 

3.40  P. 
II. 10  A. 
II. 10  A. 

5.40    P. 

5.40    P. 

6.40    P. 
1 1.  IO   A. 
IO.IO   A. 

*6.oo  A. 

'3.40    P. 

13-4°  r 

9.40   A. 

5-4°  P- 
*7 .  10    P. 
'10.40  a. 
'7.10  P. 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasantou 

/  Ei  Paso,  and  East  \  Emigrant 

. 

J     "         "         "    \Emigrani 

, .  Red  Bluff,  via  Marysville 

..Sacramento,  via  Livermore 

"            via  Benicia 

"            via  Benicia 

*'            via  Benicia 

.  .Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

S.irtElJTO  —  S.VX  RAFAEL  —  BAH  QrEMTJi, 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday.    April  m2ti.    I8.S5,   and  until 
lurther  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 
7.30,  9-20,  II.OO  A.  M-,  3.20,  4.3O,  6.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  It.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6.30 
p.  M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.30  v.  u. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days) — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20,  11.30 
a.  m.,  3.25,  4.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays}— S.05,  10.10  a.  m.,  12.00  M.,  1.35,  3.20,  4.50, 
6.30  p.  u. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.25  p.  si. 

From  SAUCELITO  (week  days) — 6.45,  8.15,  10.00  a.  m. 
12.05,  4-°°.  5-3°  *"■  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.40,   10.45  A-  *'-.   I2-35>  2-*5i  4-°°>  5-3°>  7-J5 

P.   M. 

Extra   trips — From   Saucelito  on  Saturday  at  2.00,  7.00 

P.  M. 


A  for  morning. 


P  for  afternoon. 


I'm  111  San  Francisco,  dally. 

I  ?T  OAKLAND— "6.00,  '6.30,  7-00,  7.30,  8.00,  i 
t  9.3O1  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30,  j 
-1.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,5.00,  5.30,  6.00,6.30, 
i  S.oo.  Q.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 
1  L'lT  VALE — *6.oo,  '6.30,  *7.oo,  *7-3o,  *8.oo,  *8-3o; 
"4.30,  '5.00,  "5.30,  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  9.00. 

*  LIT  VALE(via  Alameda) — *o.30A.  M.,6.30,  . 1 :..  :■ 

( OIEDA — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  "7.30,  8.00,  *3-30,  9-00. 
1 1 0.30,  11.00,  Jn.30, 12.00,  J12.30, 1. 00,  ti.30, 

*  3.00,  3-30,  4-00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  S.oo, 

f  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

E  3.KELE  Y — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  3.oo,  '8.30,  g.oo 
10.00,  '10.30,  11.00,  I11.30,  I2.oo,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00 
t  4-3°>  5-°°'  5-3°i  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00 
,.    *I2.00. 

fSI  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  "7.30,  !! 
9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *i.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30,  : 
;   6,00,  "6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 
FRUIT    VALE— *6.23,    *6.53,  *7.23,    *7-53,   '8.23, 
V23,  '10.21,  V23,  *4-53,  *5-23,  ''5.53,  -6.23,  *6.53, 
3.50. 
rRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.15,  *5-45,  16-45. 

5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
3,30,9.00,9.30,  io.oo,  10.30,  ii.oo,  11.30,  12.00, 12.30, 
1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3,00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 
7.00,  7-57.  8.57.  9-57.  IO-57- 

:R0ADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 
Oakland. 
..LAMEDA—  '5.22,  "5-52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

8.52,  9-22,  9-52,  JlO.22,  IO.52,  *II.22,  II.52,  *IZ.22, 
tl.22,    I.52,    2.52,    3.22,    3-52,    4-22,    4.52,    5.22,    5-52, 

5.52,  7-52,  3.52,  i.52,  10.52, 

lERKELEV— *5-i5,  *5-45,  "6.15,6.45.  *7-i5.  7-45, 
8.45.  Iy-15.  9-45.  Ito.15,  10.45,  U1.15.  "-45.  *2-45. 
f-45.  3-45.  4-15,4-45.5-15.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45,7.45,  3-45. 

'EST  BERKELEY—  '5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45.  *7-*5>  7-45. 
19.15,  9.45,  10.45,  li2-45.  I-45,  2-45,  3-45.  4-45.  *5-*5, 
*6,i5,  6.45,  *7.is. 

Creek  Route. 

AN  FRANCISCO— *?- 15,  9-15,  «-i5,  "5.  3-t5. 
AKLAND — "6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  I2-i5,  2.15,4.15. 


Sundays  excepted. 


t  Sundays  only. 


*  aid  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


1T0WNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


oMerBkp 


TIME    SCHEDULE. 


Commencing  Oct.  18,  1885. 


....San  Mateo,   Redwood,  and. 
r..Menlo   Park 


..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
Principal  Way  Stations . . . 


...GUroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 
. . . .  Salinas,  and  Monterey  . . . 


.Holiister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


Watsonville,  Aptos,   Soquel.... 

.  .(Camp  Capitola)  and  Santa  Cruz. . 


6.28  a. 

*  8.10  A. 

9.03  A. 

*I0.02    A. 

3.36    P. 
t    5. '02     P. 

6.08    P. 


9.03    A. 

'l0.02    A. 

3.36    P. 

6.08    P. 


-I    . 


..Soledad  and  Way  Stations |      6.08  P. 


a. — Morning.  p. — Afternoon. 

iys  excepted.        t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 
EXCURSION    TICKETS. 

sdavs  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning;  good  for 
:tum  same  day. 

turday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
nd  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  following 
londay,  inclusive. 

R   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
t  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  Valencia  Street  Station, 
.  613  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 
JASSETT,  PL  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &.  Tkt.  Aet, 


IOUND    VOLUMES 


•£  RGOST^.T7T. 


YOLTMES  I  TO  XVI,  INCLUSIVE. 


ine  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
e  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office, 

I  DupOlit  Street. 


3.20  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  San  Francisco  at  10.30 
A.  M.) 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for  Stewart's  Point,   Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,   and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


TH1RT»-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days  to  and  from  all 
points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-live  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion from  single  tariff  rate. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Fairfax,  $1.00;  Camp  Taylor,   $1.75;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.00;  To  males,  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

S.00  A.   M.  (Sundays  only)   Excursion   Train   for   Camt 
Taylor,  Duncan  Mills,  and  Way  Stations.  Returning,  ar- 
rives in  San  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  it. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  S1.50;  Point  Reyes, 

Si. 75;  Tomales,  $2.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 


J.  W.  COLEMAN, 

General  Manager 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south   side,  at 

8.30  A.  31.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all 
Way  Stations.     Parlor  Cars. 

2.30  P.  31.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara 
do,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.     Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa  Cruz. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $2.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

8  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE,  BIG 
TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL 
DER  CREEK  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,  §6.30,  57.00,  7.301  s.oo,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30, 10.00, 

I0-30,   II.OO,   II.30  A.  M.,   ^112.00,  12.30,    Hl.OC,  I.30,    ^J2.00j 

2.30,   3.00,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  II-45  p-  Jt- 

Froni  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
land— §5.30,  §6.ooT  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  S.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 

IO.OO,  IO.30,  "[lI.OO,   II.30    A.  M.,  ^[l2.00,  I2.3O,  "Hl-OO,  1.30, 

2.00,   2.30,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  lr-45  p-  JI- 

Froni  llijih  Street.  Alameda— §5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  ^[10.46,  11. 16, 
•jn.40  A.  m.,  12.16,  ^12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46,  ;.i6,  3.46, 
4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16,  10.31,  11.31  P.  M. 
§  Sundays  excepted,  "i  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


SAW  MANUFACTURir 

- -■---%.-.•    ■       ,        ....      -■■■■■" 


Agents  for  C,  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  St..  sua  Francisco. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOIXG, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WI\DOW  SUADES, 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 

645  and  1,4;  Market  Street. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  CO.U1M-W 

FOE  JAPAS  AXD  CHIXA. 

Steamers  leave' Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  for 

VOKAHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1HS5.  From  San  Francisco 

Gaelic Tuesday,  November  luih 

Belglc Saturday,  November  UStta 

San  Pablo Saturday.  December  19th 

Oceanic Thursday,  January  "th,  18&« 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG. -via  YOKAHAMA, 

City  of  Elo  de  Janeiro October  31st 

t'ity  of  New  York \ovember  19 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

Granada October  31 

At  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  MANZANILLO,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPER- 
ICO,  ACAJUTLA,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  LA 
LIBERTAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  AUCKLAND    and    SYDNEY,  railing  at  HONO- 
LULU 

Zealandia Saturday,  Nov.  21,  at  2  o'clock  p.  11., 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


THE    XEYADA    B  A  X  K 

OF  SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Pald-np  Capital S3.000.0O0  111  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Bran der,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,       James  L.  Flood,       John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Gra.nt,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  32  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Lim'd. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital S3.00O.0OO. 

William   Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS—  New  York.  Agency  ol    the    Bank  of 

California  :  Boston,  Trriin.nl  National  Hank: 
Chicago,  I  nii. 11  National  liank ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Saving  Bank;  London.  N.  II.  KotliM-hild 
•V  .Sons;  Australia  and  Kew  Zealand,  tbe  Bank 
Of  New  Zealand  ;  China,  .Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italv  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
GAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
CAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  Oct.  1st,  §th,  17th,  25th,  and  Nov.  2d  and 
10th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter. 

The  first  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
0.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  four  days. 

and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  and  third  day  alternately; 
excepting  SAN  DIEGO  every  fith  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  H00KT0N,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at«  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  P.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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RUBBER    HOSE 


Gardens,  Hill-,  Mines,  and  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA     PERCHA    AM)     III  BBEIt 
MAMJFAtTFRISiG  CO. 


Carbolized  Rubber  Hose,  Standard  (Maltese 
Cross)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  llose, 
Rubber  IIo.se  (Com petition).  Suction  llose. 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Dose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine Hose,  Carbolized  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

VALVES,  CASKETS,  ETC.,  HADE  TO  ORDER. 

Factor}'  on  the  Premises. 

J O II\   W.  TAYLOR, Manager, 

No.  15  First  Street,  near  Market. 


STOCKMEN, 

Wishing  to  invest  Capital  in  a  thoroughbred  Stock* 
breeding  Ranch,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  take 
an  interest  in  one  of  the  best  grassed  and  watered  ranges  in 
the  West,  covering  an  area  of  18,000  acres.  U.  S.  CON- 
FIRMED GRANT.     Particulars  of 

J.  C    GREEN, 
Room  5  aud  G,  \o.    .• .'  I  Montgomery  St. 


GONOVER  PIANOS. 

COXOYER  BROS.,  XEW  YORK. 

The  most  artistic  I'prl^ht  Piano  ever    produced.        Musicians  and    Intending   purchasers 
arc  invited  to  call,  critically  examine,  ami  make  comparison*. 

F.  W.  SPEXC'ER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Catalogues  mal  ed  free  011  application.  23  and  25  Fifth  Street,  S.  F* 


South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  520,000,000.       L  nlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  or  London  Fire   Insurance   Co. 

Capital,  $10,000,000. 

The   Standard   Marine   Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  LiverqooL    Capital,  $5,000,000. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street, 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON.  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  ofiice,  S.  E.  comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
I'llii:    AND    I1KIVE. 

Principal  office,  430  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME   MCTTAL  IXSTRA3TCE    CO., 

No.  '216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold) $300,000  OO 

Assets,  Jan.  1,  1SS4 759,475  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


HITCHIXSO\   &   HASftr, 

INStKAACE  ACEXCY, 


322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers, 
E.  P.  Faknsworth, 


J- Special  Agents  and  Adjusterst 


NATIONAL  ASStRANCE  COMPANY 
OF  IRELAND. 

ATLAS   ASSLRANTE    COMPANY 
OF  LONDON. 

II.  M.  NUVHALL  &  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   THE   PACIFIC  COAST, 
Ofllce,  309  Sansome  St.,  Son  Frunclttco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 

V>.  310  vlN-ii.Ml.  sTULLT, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY  CO., 

BAM  IRA.\«I>(o. 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 
E.  L.  G.  STEELE  A  CO.,  Agent*. 
Olllre,  '.'os  California  Street. 


^1  an  Wanted  J 
■,j.  BMOOUIU*  .'.■■■--•*.  Mkri  -;■  -t  *f 


■lily.  RMpouibtehoo**.  K«r*r*a<-ea  «xetuit>c«d.  A.lrtrw 
GAT  BROS.,  IS  Barelitjr  Street,  X.  T. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


One  of  the  curious  things  about  "  Nanon  "  is  that 
no  one  who  goes  to  hear  it,  let  him  give  it  what  atten- 
tion he  may,  seems  to  know  exactly  what  he  thinks  of 
it  when  he  conies  away.  The  firsl-night  verdicts  were 
as  various  as  the  moods  of  the  hearers,  and  ranged  all 
the  way  from  grievous  disappointment  to  exaggerated 
delight.  Being  pinned  to  the  fact  to  explain  what  was 
disappointing,  the  one  group  did  not  know;  and  be- 
ing put  to  it  to  explain  what  was  delightful,  the  other 
did  not  know. 

"  Nanon"  is,  in  fact,  the  most  elaborate  produc- 
tion of  nothing  in  particular  that  ever  graced  the 
stage.  It  is  only  by  the  severest  courtesy  that  this 
one  little  waltz  can  be  called  an  opera ;  but  such  a 
tracery  of  airy  nothings  has  been  arabesqued  in  and 
around  and  about  it,  that  to  speak  of  it  in  plain  hard 
truth  would  be  absurd.  This  waltz,  too,  is  clever,  in 
that  it  is  such  a  tricksy  thing.  Though  it  is  sung 
again,  and  again,  and  yet  again  in  the  opera,  and 
seems  all  the  lime  as  easy  as  running  water,  though 
every  one  came  away  humming  it,  though  haunting, 
detached  fragments  of  it  float  in  everyone's  mind,  the 
most  musical  ear  does  not  acquire  it  all  at  one  hear- 
ing. 

Genee  lias  such  a  happy  knack  at  plagiarism,  that 
it  is  a  real  wonder  he  did  not  help  himself  to  a  few 
little  airs  from  his  brother  composers,  and  tuck  them 
in  here  and  there  as  a  matter  of  filling  for  the  pretty 
waltz.  But  he  has  disdained  all  such  assistance. 
There  are  some  arid  wastes  of  recitative,  some  varie- 
ties of  accompaniment,  and  an  amusing  transposition 
of  the  flowing  little  melody  to  sacred  form.  Still,  for 
all,  the  waltz,  and  the  waltz  alone,  is  the  opera. 
Upon  so  slight  a  superstructure  has  been  built  a  per- 
formance which  is  so  thoroughly  gratifying  to  the  eye 
that  it  makes  one  almost  forget  the  yearnings  of  the 
ear. 

Mr.  Carleton  has  brought  a  troupe  in  which  there 
is  no  individual  who  can,  properly  speaking,  be  called 
a  singer  except  himself.  This  explains  fully  his  curi- 
ous mania  for  staking  the  hopes  of  the  season  upon 
"  Nanon,"  when  the  public  are  waiting  with  all  impa- 
tience for  the  tuneful  "  Mikado." 

"  Nanon  "  does  not  require  any  singers,  since  there 
is  no  music  for  them.  But  everything  of  discipline, 
of  care,  of  costume,  of  beautiful  scenery  that  could  be 
lavished  upon  it,  has  been  devoted  to  make  it  the 
pretty  thing  it  really  is. 

it  has  been  reported  that  all  the  singers  did  us  the 
honor  of  being  exceedingly  nervous  upon  their  first 
appearance.  Miss  Louise  Paullin  did,  in  fact,  very 
perceptibly  pale  and  tremble,  and  did  not  derive  much 
encouragement  from  the  chilliness  of  the  house,  a 
chilliness  which  lasted  until  it  was  thawed  by  the 
scenic  splendors  ol  the  second  act  Miss  Paullin  is 
a  pretty  little  woman — a  beautiful  woman  in  a  photo- 
graph— with  very  little  of  the  verve  and  dash  one  is 
accustomed  to  find  in  comic  opera.  There  is,  none 
theless,  something  extremely  pleasing  in  her  modest 
manner  and  the  unflinching  earnestness  of  her  anxiety 
to  do  the  very  best  that  lies  in  her  power.  She  has 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  artificial  coquetry  of  the 
ordinary  opera-bouffe  chanteuse.  She  has  not  one 
of  the  stale  tricks  of  piquancy  which  have  become  as 
familiar  as  the  alphabet,  not  a  kick,  not  a  flirt,  not  a 
meaning  glance.  She  is  so  direct  that  there  is  some- 
thing childlike  in  the  honesty  of  her  style,  as  well  as 
something  childlike  in  the  sweetness  and  the  timbre 
of  her  voice,  and  nothing  of  brilliancy  in  either.  But 
she  is  pretty  enough  in  her  cap  and  paniers  to  justify 
the  renown  of  the  hostess  of  the  Golden  Lamb,  and 
that  counts  for  much. 

The  action  of  "  Nanon  "  being  laid  in  the  time  of 
the  Grand  Monarch,  there  is  opportunity  for  much  of 
quaint  custom  and  picturesque  splendor.  A  settled 
chill  was  falling  upon  the  house  as  the  complete  mu- 
sical paucity  of  "  Nanon  "  began  to  be  borne  in  upon 
the  audience,  until  the  arrival  of  Nanon's  relatives, 
with  their  gifts  to  celebrate  their  marriage  feast.  We 
had  all  heard  and  read  so  much  of  the  Casino  hen, 
and  the  Casino  goose,  and  the  Casino  pig,  that  to 
see  these  dramatis  persons  in  propria  persona 
seemed  to  bring  us  into  quite  intimate  contact  with 
the  great  metropolis. 

The  real  squeak  of  the  pig,  and  the  real  squawk  of 
the  hen — the  goose  obstinately  remained  mute — fur- 
nished us  with  those  realistic  effects  which  have  be- 
come imperative  even  in  comic  opera.  The  barn- 
yard squalls,  and  the  antics  of  Nanon's  country 
relatives  proved  to  be  irresistible.  The  audience 
straightway  fell  into  good  humor,  and  with  the  fall 
of  the  first  curtain  the  success  of  the  season  was  as- 
sured. 

Upon  its  rising  we  were  introduced  to  the  salon  of 
Ninon  de  l'Enclos.  With  all  her  celebrity  the  de- 
tails of  the  great  beauty's  life  are  so  few  that  the 
world  in  general  knows  chiefly  that  her  beauty  was  so 
marvelously  preserved  that  she  charmed  her  own 
gTandson,  who,  ignorant  of  his  consanguinity,  made  her 
an  offer  of  marriage  after  her  ninetieth  birthday.  The 
world  thinks  of  her,  therefore,  as  a  hale  old  lady  with 
a  dazzling  complexion  and  a  girlish  figure  ;  but  the 
general  impression  seems  to  be  that  she  was  born  old, 
and  had  no  youth  of  conquest  lying  behind  her. 

But  the  Ninon  of  the  opera  is  in  the  heyday  of  her 
lime,  and  is  set  in  a  salon  of  such  extraordinary 
splendor  that  it  would  set  off  a  plain  woman.  Every- 
thing is  bathed  in  a  tone  of  hazy  blue,  so  light,  so  im- 
palpable, yet  so  bluely  blue,  that  it  has  a  fairy-like 
airiness.  But  the  fair  Ninon  must  have  had  a  very 
solid  regard  for  provender  and  beverages,  for  the 
principal  feature  in  the  foreground  of  all  this  fleecy 
lightness  is  a  good  big,  solid,  square,  modern,  oak 
sideboard. 

There  is  a  little  blue  page— or  page  in  blue — to 
match,  not  the  sideboard,  but  the  salon.  And  this 
is  the  first  time  on  the  stage  when  the  duties  of  a 
page  have  been  at  all  clearly  defined.  It  has  hitherto 
been  their  province  to  stand  in  groups  of  two  in  the 
doorways  and  odier  inconvenient  places,  and  while 
utterly  oblivious  of  the  stage  proceedings,  to  regard 
the  audience  with  calm,  speculative  eyes. 

Mrs.  Langtry  and  Mme.  Modjeska  having  set  the 
fashion  of  carrying  useful  pages  about  with  them,  it 


became  the  fashion  to  make  the  stage  pages  useful, 
too.  The  audience  therefore  followed  Miss  Bartlett 
about  with  eyes  of  infinite  wonder,  and  made  the 
pleasing  discovery,  from  two  or  three  notes  in  a  brief 
recitative  that  fell  to  her  share,  that  she  will  be  dis- 
covered to  have  a  pretty  contralto  voice  one  day, 
when  she  is  promoted  to  singing  parts. 

When  Miss  Alice  Vincent  as  the  great  Ninon 
swept  in,  followed  by  her  ladies  like  a  princess,  she 
proved  to  be  nota  stranger.  Miss  Vincent  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  a  peacock,  a  simile  which  her  magnificence 
suggests  when  she  sings.  Her  beautiful  salon  proved 
to  be  the  background  of  all  the  shifting  pretty  pictures 
for  which  the  New  York  Ninon  is  celebrated.  The 
chorus  costumes  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  accom 
paniment  of  the  silver  violins  and  silver  flutes  has  a 
most  charming  effect.  The  inevitable  waltz  this  time 
was  demanded  again  and  again,  for  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  pretty  trifle  that  the  ear  does  not  tire  of  it 
often  as  it  is  sung,  the  more  especially  as  Mr.  Carle- 
ton,  who  is  reputed  to  be  quite  a  crank  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Nanon,"  infuses  it  witli  all  the  dash,  virility, 
and  richness  of  his  ever-welcome  voice. 

Carleton  has  always  had  a  marked  penchant  for 
serenades,  and  has  introduced  one  in  every  opera 
where  a  serenade  could  be  made  to  fit  when  it  has 
been  within  his  power  to  sing  serenades  ad  libitum. 
As  "  Nanon  "  is  all  a  serenade,  which  every  one  goes 
about  singing  and  claiming  the  authorship  of,  Mr. 
Carleton  may  be  said  to  stand  upon  his  own  peculiar 
musical  pedestal,  and  he  is  happy. 

Mr.  Charles  Drew  missed  the  Californian  reception 
which  is  always  extended  to  an  old  favorite,  simply 
because  people  did  not  know  him.  He  used  to  be  a 
natty,  trim,  dapper  little  tenor,  clothed  in  the  very 
finest  raiment,  and  had  the  light  and  airy  grace  pe- 
culiar to  the  opera  darling.  He  returns  a  heav> 
comedian,  with  a  deep  baritone  voice,  and  arrayed  in 
a  manner  which  is  subtly  calculated  to  be  humorous. 
It  took  him  at  least  an  hour  to  prove  his  intentions, 
but  the  audience  rallied  at  last  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  little  fellow's  efforts,  and,  by  dint  of  sheer  hard 
work,  he  resumed  his  good  place  before  the  evening 
was  over.  It  was  only  in  the  last  act  that  he  quite 
achieved  this  happy  result,  and  then  only  by  the 
broadest  humor  transposed  from  his  last  engagement. 

The  last  act  is  quite  a  gem  of  contrast.  It  takes 
us  at  a  leap  from  the  light,  and  color,  and  gayety  of 
De  l'Enclos's  salon  to  the  the  chapel  gloom  of  De 
Maintenon's  boudoir  in  the  ascetic  period  of  her  life. 
Every  decayed  belle,  as  is  well  known,  takes  either  to 
raising  chickens  or  to  religion.  Perhaps  De  Mainte- 
non  had  her  religion  a  little  harder  than  others,  but 
her  belleship  had  been  a  little  livelier,  and  the  reac- 
tion was  correspondingly  great. 

Miss  Clara  Wisdom  is  so  different  looking  a  person 
in  petticoats  and  in  the  uniform  of  the  leader  of  the 
drum  corps  that  the  doubling  is  excusable.  She  is 
certainly  a  most  massive  and  impressive-looking 
De  Maintenon  in  her  black  robes  under  the  dim  light 
of  the  candles,  and  looks  like  one  to  rule  country  and 
king.  Mr.  Greenfelder,  who  sings  the  serenade  in 
its  sacred  form,  is  exceedingly  raw  in  style,  but  has 
an  excellent  voice  and  enters  with  youthful  fervor  into 
the  spirit  of  the  burlesque.  The  entanglements  of 
the  last  act  in  this  sacred  atmosphere  make  quite  a 
riot  of  fun,  and  "  Nanon  "  ends  as  it  should,  with  the 
confusion  of  the  schemers  and  the  reward  of  the  good. 

The  tenor,  a  phlegmatic  Englishman,  who  never 
moves  a  muscle  of  his  face  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  and  who  has  a  voice  as  light  as  the  opera,  per- 
plexed the  audience  sadly  at  first  as  to  whether  his 
stupidity  was  real  or  assumed,  finally  tipped  the  scale 
in  his  favor  with  a  topical  song,  and  pretty  bad  it 
was,  too.  What  with  a  light  tenor,  a  light  opera, 
and  a  light  plot,  it  was  a  pretty  light  evening. 

But  it  is  so  well  mounted  on  the  part  of  the  theatre ; 
the  troup  is  so  well  disciplined  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Carleton ;  the  music,  what  little  there  is  of  it,  is  so 
pretty  and  so  pleasing;  so  much  is  made  of  so  little, 
as  in  the  limpsy  song  which  is  genuinely  French  in 
this  respect ;  there  is  so  excellent  a  chorus  and  it  is  so 
shapely  and  well-dressed,  and  there  are  so  many  tidy 
little  bits  of  business,  and  there  is  such  a  suggestion 
of  pleasure  in  the  air,  and  we  have  wanted  comic 
opera  so  much,  and  "Nanon"  in  particular,  and 
London,  Berlin,  and  New  York  have  been  so  de- 
lighted with  it — that,  upon  the  whole,  any  one  who 
stays  away  misses  something  very  well  worth  seeing. 

Betsy  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Marcus  M.  Henry  has  resigned  the  management  of 
the  Beethoven  Quintet  Club. 

E.  D.  Price,  manager  of  the  California,  returned 
Wednesday  from  the  East,  accompanied  by  his  fam- 
ily. 

Frederic  de  Belleville  has  joined  the  California  com- 
pany for  the  "  Macbeth  "  production,  and  will  play 
lianquo. 

Alice  Harrison  is  coming  to  the  Bush  Street  Thea- 
tre at  Christmas  time,  with  her  new  play,  "  Hot 
Water." 

Jay  Rial,  who  is  now  in  New  York,  talks  of  taking 
East  the  Japanese  village  now  on  exhibition  at  St. 
Ignatius  Hall. 

Mrs.  McK.ee  Rankin  became  a  sole  trader  a  few 
days  ago,  and  intends  to  invest  five  thousand  dollars 
in  some  theatrical  enterprise. 

Miss  Josephine  Bartlett,  who  plays  the  pretty  page 
in  "Nanon,"  is  a  sister  of  Jessie  Bartlett-Davis,  who 
appeared  here  with  Carleton  last  season. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Althea  Hill-Sharon  will  appear  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  Friday  night,  November  13th, 
as  Portia  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice." 

Salsbury's  Troubadours  begin  a  four-weeks'  en- 
gagement at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  next  Monday 
night,  in  "Three  of  a  Kind."  There  will  be  change 
of  bill  each  week. 

The  success  of  "Nanon"  was  so  great  in  Phila- 
delphia that  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  manage- 
ment has  booked  the  Carleton  Company  for  six 
weeks  next  season. 

Notwithstanding  her  high  prices  and  portly  figure, 
Madame  Judic  has  made  a  financial  success  of  her 
New  York  season,  the  houses  averaging  about  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  night. 

Salvini's  company  is  said  to  be  the  most  grossly  in- 
competent group  of  people  ever  assembled  together. 
The  Baldwin  management,  alarmed  by  the  prospect, 
has  begun  to  cast  about  for  local  talent,  and  has  en- 
gaged Lewis  Morrison' as  chief  support  for  the  great 
tragedian.  Salvini  deserves  disastrous  failure  for  his 
parsimony. 


They  promise  some  scenic  splendors  in  the  battle 
scene  in  "  Macbeth,"  especially  a  troop  of  archers, 
engaged  probably  in  Oakland,  the  bow  and  arrow  be- 
ing notoriously  the  weapon  of  defense  of  that  burg. 

Mr.  Locke  Richardson  gives  two  Shakespeare  re- 
citals at  Assembly  Hall,  on  Polk  Street,  this  and  next 
Saturday  evenings.  The  programme  for  this  evening 
is  "  Macbeth,"  and  for  next  Saturday  "  First  Part  of 
Henry  IV." 

Dion  Boucicault's  marriage  to  Miss  Louise  Thorn- 
dyke  has  caused  considerable  comment  in  the  East- 
ern papers,  and  his  son,  Dot,  and  his  daughter  have 
left  him.  Dion  and  his  bride  are  expected  to  arrive 
in  this  city  shortly. 

Pretty  Fay  Templeton,  who  had  never  played  in 
New  York  till  now,  has  made  a  hit  as  Gabriel  in 
"Evangeline."  But  the  critics  give  her  identically 
the  same  advice  concerning  her  mannerisms  that  she 
received  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Locke  Richardson,  the  reader,  will  give  a 
Longfellow  and  Dickens  recital  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Mission  Branch  Library  Association,  at  Mission 
Music  Hall,  next  Tuesday  evening.  The  programme 
consists  of  "  King  Robert  of  Sicily"  and  "A  Christ- 
mas Carol." 

Madame  Emma  Nevada-Palmer  was  very  thor- 
oughly married.  The  ceremony  was  in  four  acts,  the 
scenes  being  at  the  French  Mayoralty,  the  American 
Legation,  the  English  Embassy,  and  in  the  pretty  lit- 
tle English  Catholic  church  in  the  Avenue  Hoche, 
where  she  was  married  a  year  ago. 

Amongst  the  supers  engaged  for  the  production  of 
"Macbeth"  there  is,  announces  the  management, 
"  a  twenty-thousand-dollar  aristocrat,  who  goes  in 
upon  a  wager."  The  announcement  is  made  in  or- 
der that  the  audience  may  amuse  themselves  by  try- 
ing to  pick  out  the  twenty -thousand-dollar  man. 

Signora  Brambilla-Sordelli  will  give  a  grand  ope- 
ratic farewell  concert  at  Piatt's  Hall  this  evening. 
Signora  Brambilla-Sordelli  will  sing  "  Una  voce  poco 
fa,"  and  other  numbers  will  be  rendered  by  Sehorita 
Maria  L.  Kimball,  and  Signori  Luigi  Lencioni,  M. 
Solano,  Lombardo,  Delle  Piane,  and  A.  Parolini. 

Some  of  those  who  used  to  go  out  to  Woodward's 
Gardens  years  ago  may  remember  little  Linda  Jeal, 
who  performed  there  with  her  sister  Elena  for  four  or 
five  years.  She  is  now  in  Barnum's  circus,  and  was 
married  a  few  days  ago  to  ' '  Don  Tayleure  La 
Wanda,"  Barnum's  celebrated  Brazilian  bareback 
rider. 

Billy  Sweatnam,  the  minstrel,  has  been  singing 
"Little  Ah  Sid,  a  Chinese  Boy,"  for  five  weeks  in 
Chicago  to  eight  and  ten  encores  nightly.  He  had 
the  same  success  with  it  once  in  San  Francisco,  very 
much  to  his  own  astonishment,  as  he  had  been  trying 
it  in  all  the  Western  cities  without  its  being  appre- 
ciated. The  Chinese  laundries  were  then  unknown 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

"An  Old  Puritan  "  writes  thus  to  a  London  paper: 
"  I  would  see  daughter  or  sister  of  mine  dead  and 
buried  ten  times  over  rather  than  see  any  woman  of 
my  kith  and  kin  reduced  to  the  infamy  of  buying  her 
bread  by  displaying  her  thighs,  brandishing  her  legs, 
and  twisting  her  gauzy  apology  for  a  petticoat  before 
the  obscene  crew  of  mashers  and  rakes  who  form  an 
appreciable  section  of  every  audience  where  a  ballet 
is  performed." 

Miss  Emma  Nevada  began  her  concert  tour  in 
Boston  last  Tuesday  evening,  with  great  success. 
She  plays  a  few  short  engagements  in  the  East,  and 
then  comes  direct  to  San  Francisco,  to  open  M.  H. 
de  Young's  new  theatre,  the  Alcazar,  November 
16th.  The  engagement  will  consist  of  only  three 
concerts  and  a  matinee.  Her  troupe  consists,  with 
the  exception  of  herself,  of  men,  among  whom  is  Sig- 
nor  Verget,  a  tenor  from  the  Paris  Grand  Opera. 

Charley  Reed's  exuberant  fancy  has  broken  out  in 
a  burlesque  on  "Nanon,"  which  he  happily  calls 
"Nan-off. "  It  is  to  be  the  piles  de  resistance  next 
week.  Charley  Reed  was  almost  thrown  upon  a  bed 
of  illness  by  the  contretemps  of  the  first  night  of  the 
season,  but  he  determined  to  remodel  his  company 
instead,  and  he  finds  that  it  pays  better.  He  has 
added  to  the  company  the  "Jockley  Wonders,"  Jo- 
seph M.  Woods,  who  modestly  styles  himself  the  phe- 
nomenal alto,  and  Will  H.  Bray,  a  Californian,  who 
unblushingly  admits  himself  to  be  the  author  of 
"  Papa's  Baby  Boy." 

The  California  Theatre  management  announce  that 
in  the  banquet  scene  of  "  Macbeth,"  enormous 
haunches  of  meat  will  be  served,  which  the  host,  in 
conformity  with  the  ancient  custom,  will  carve  and 
taste  before  helping  his  guests,  as  an  assurance 
that  the  viands  are  not  poisoned.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  any  point  has  been  given  to  any  of  Billy 
Birch's  old  minstrel  sketches.  Two  minstrels,  in  the 
violent,  gymnastic  manner  peculiar  to  the  trade,  re- 
hearse scenes  from  "Otliello,"  "  Richard,"  etc. ;  but 
Billy,  wearying  early,  used  to  cry:  "Oh,  let's  play 
something  where  we  eat — let's  play  the  banquet  scene 
from  '  Macbeth."  " 

The  advance  sale  for  "  Macbeth  "  at  the  California 
next  Monday  is  large.  The  tragedy  will  be  given  as 
a  grand  spectacle,  with  historically  correct  costumes, 
Sherman's  wonderful  ghost  effects,  some  very  grand 
scenery  by  Mazzanovich,  and  many  innovations  in 
stage  business.  Edgar  S.  Kelley's  descriptive  music 
will  be  given  entire  bv  "n  orchestra  of  fifty  and  a 
chorus  of  thirty.  T>»  J  .iiposer  will  direct  on  the 
opening  night,  and  sa-xe(|Uently  be  assisted  by  J.  H. 
Rosewald.  The  ent  '  >  *■■  music  will  be  directed  by 
Mullaly.  The  cast  in-  tides  the  full  strength  of  the 
California  company.  Rankin,  Harkins,  and  Mor- 
daunt  essay  Macbeth,  Macduff,  and  Duncan  alter- 
nately, each  playing  one  of  these  parts  two  nights, 

Mr.  Gunter's  new  play,  "A  Wall  Street  Bandit," 
which  follows  "  Macbeth  "at  the  California  Theatre,  is 
intended  by  the  author  to  be  a  picture  of  several  pecul- 
iar phases  of  New  York  life.  Among  its  characters  will 
be  found  Joshua  J.  Jenks,  the  life  insurance  agent, 
whose  pamphlet  on  "Widow's  Chances"  created 
a  sensation;  J.  Edison  Shocks,  the  walking  electric- 
ity doctor  who  was  arrested,  charged  with  paralyzing 
children  on  the  Bowery  at  five  cents  a  shock;  Sharkey, 
the  notorious  Wall  Street  bank  wrecker;  Gentleman 
Jemmy,  the  pride  of  the  Bowery,  whose  picture  sold 
one  million  Police  Gauttes;  Sally  Morton,  the  beauty 
of  Macy's  dry  goods  store  and  belle  of  Sixth  Avenue, 
together  with  Mrs.  Longsdale,  the  milliner  widow  who 
has  already  made  one  tombstone  record  the  virtue  of 
two  departed  husbands.  These,  with  several  men 
about  town,  Wall  Street  magnates,  and  a  Fifth  Ave- 
nue belle  or  so,  make  a  list  of  curiously  eminent  New 
Yorkers. 


Mr.  Charles  Drew,  whose  fate  has  been 
in  obscurity  since  he  left  San  Francisco,  has  bee: 
some  time  with  the  "  Rag  Baby  "  Company,  in  w 
he  played  the  role  of  the  young  amateur,  now  u 
by  Mr.  Julian  Mitchell.  It  was  in  this  company 
his  humor  gained  the  broadness  which  now  di 
guishes  it.  and  his  musical  talent  was  allowed  to 
paratively  rust.  His  voice  will  mellow  with  u 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  get  up  to  t 
rules  again. 

Judic,  who  was  a  complete  disappointment  ti 
New  Yorkers  at  first,  has  completely  enchanted  1 
in  "  Divorcons,"  and  they  are  reluctant  to  permi 
to  depart.  Her  art  is  said  to  be  of  the  subtlest,  f 
kind,  but  purely  irresistible  when  the  taste  for 
once  cultivated.  She  is  hit  off  rather  neaUy  ir 
Drama  tic  Times  in  one  sentence:  "  She  is  like  | 
teau  Yquem  *  compared  with  baser  wines, 
her  photographs  have  arrived  in  San  Frani 
which  she  is  the  embodied  spirit  of  archness 
merriment,  accompanied  by  a  dove-like  inm 
expression.  It  was  this  dove-like  innocence 
broke  New  York  all  up. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  October  jr 

California  Theatre.  Rankin  &  Co.,  Pro 
tors;  E.  D.  Price,  Manager.  Bill:  "  Brougfe 
Justice."     Cast  as  follows: 

John  Holmwood,  Frank  Mordnunt ;  Stephen  Byn 
J.  Wallace;  Philip  Raymond,  Joseph  Holland;  Major 
more,  Frank  Wright;  Jonah,  C.  G.  Rav;  Bob  Hrinu 
C.  B.  Bishop;  Little  Phil,  Ruby  lllidge;  Sergeant  s- 
H.  Z.  Bosworth;  Nickvitch,  J.  J.  Enwright. ;  lira  W 
Charles  Larsener;  Joe  Thresher,  Herman  Hik^m; 
Forest,  Miss  Mabel  Bert;  Blanche  Normanby,  Mi-.  ! 
Glidden ;  Polly  Primrose,  Miss  Kenyan  Tilton;  H 
Miss  Emma  Marble. 

Baldwin  Theatre.— Al.  Hayman,  Man* 
Bill:  "Nanon."     Cast  as  follows  : 

Nanon  Patin,  Miss  Louise  E.  Paullin  ;  Ninon  dc  l'El 
Miss  Alice  Vincent ;  Gaston,  Miss  Josephine  Bartlett ;  1 
de  Maintenon,  Miss  Clara  Wisdom;  jaquclirn.-,  Mis* 
Allen;  Mme.  de  Fulpert,  Miss  Nellie  Boynton  :  Mile, 
menonville,  Miss  Alice  Langley;  Mme.  de  Frontcoac, 
Rose  Hiller;  Comlesse  Houlieres,  Miss  Georgie  P 
Therese,  Miss  Mita  Cameron;  Marion,  Miss  Annie 
ray;  Page,  Miss  Jessie  Quigley;  Marquis  de  MaisilUc 
Charles  H.  Drew;  Hector,  Vicomte  de  Marsillac,  M 
M.  Loumane;  Abbe',  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Greensfelder;  Pi 
Mr.  H.  Ehrend;  Sergeant,  Mr.  R.  Walters;  Comrmui 
Mr.  B.  Joslyn;  Notary,  Mr.  H.  Dixon;  Louis  XIV., 
Tom  Guise;  Marquis  d'Aubigne,  Mr.  William  T.  Can 

Bush  Street  Theatre. — Chas.  P.  Hall,  Ai 
Manager.     Bill :  "  A  Rag  Baby."    Cast  as  befot 

The  Standard  Theatre.— Cornelius  ft 
Bride,  Managers.  The  Standard  Minstrel  Comp 
comprising  Charley  Reed,  Billy  Birch.  H.  W.  1 
man,  D.  D.  Bedell.  J.  W.  Myers,  Joseph  W.  Wo 
Castle  Brydges,  Gus  Mills,  Emerson  and  C 
and  Colburn  and  Clayton;  and  six  Madrigal  E 
Afterpiece,  "A  Bunch  of  K.ey  Wests." 

Tivoli  Opera  House. — Kreling  Bros.,  M 
gets.     Bill:  "  Princess  Ida."     Cast  as  before. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  F 
teenth.  Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Sauir 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  E- 
— Panorama  of  the  BatUe  of  Waterloo.  Open  i 
9  A.  m.  to  II  P.  M. 

Ignatius  Hall.— Deakin  Bros.  &  Co.,  Les; 
Panorama  of  "Trip  Through  Japan  (Dai  Nif 
Hakurankai)."  Open  from  9  to  12  A.  M.,  and  frt 
to  5  and  7  to  10  p.  m. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones.— J 
Keys,  Manager.     Fancy  skating,  polo,  etc. 


At  the  California,  next  week,  the  stock  conipa* 
"  Macbeth," 

At  the  Bush   Street,   next  week,   Salsbury's  T 
badours. 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  thes 
company  in  "  Heart  and  Hand." 

At   the  Grand  Opera  House,   next  week, 
nouncement  has  been  made. 

At  the  Standard  next  week,  the  Standard  Mia 
Company. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week,    the  Carleton  Cumr 
in  "  Nanon." 

Mechanics'  Pavillion  Skating  Acadeit| 
Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 


Deformed  Iteauty. 

A  person  promenading  the  streets  of  our  cilyi 
not  fail,  to  observe  the  superb  appearance  of  rattl 
the  ladies.     Their  magnificent  forms  are  greatly  ■ 
hanced  in   beauty  and  grace  by  the  use  of  perl| 
fitting  corsets.     But  some  ladies,  not   knowinj 
necessity  of  wearing  such  corsets  that  are  ad 
to  their  forms,  go  to  general  dry  goods  stores, 
they  can  not  obtain  the  proper  eorscis  any  mon 
they  can  gel  a  delicate  watch  in  a  blacksmith  4 
Thus  it  is  that  some  ladies,  whom  nature   has  f 
divine  figures,  will  spoil  all  their  beauty  by  \ 
improper   corsets.     The    celebrated    Kreud'S  Col 
House  is  the  only  place  where  ladies  of  all  sizes  f 
shapes  can  obtan  the  most  perfect-fitting  corsetl 
the  least  cost.      Ladies  can  not  be  loo  strongly^ 
tioni.(l  against  the   many  worthless  tniil 
goods  that  are  put   on  the  market.     To  be  cerl 
that  you  get  the   best  articles  go   direct   to  Fretl 
Corset   House,  Nos.    742  and  744   Market   Street 
10  and  12  Divpont  Street     We  close  daily  at6o'cli 
p.  M.,  except  on  Saturdays. 


I  l>liol>lei  .  .1    f. mult. 

If  you  really  want  to  know  what  lirst-elass  up' 
stered  work  is— work  that  will  bear  an  inspectiotl 
every  particular — go  to  the  establishment  of  the  < 
fornia  Furniture  Company,  220  to  226  Bush  Streej 


—  Without  doubt  the  hi-st  nati  km   mi 
ral  water  now  in  the  market  is  "Azule."     In  addi" 
to  possessing   great    medicinal   qualities.it    isatP 
CIOUS  beverage,      California  Mineral  \\ 
agents,  San  Francisco. 

»  ♦  . 

—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  655  Market  Si 

■  ♦  • 

—  As  THE  WET  WKATHF.H  SETS    IN     Mil     ADt 
tages  of  the   Metropolitan  Hall,  on  Fifth  Si 
tween  Market  and  Mission,  become   more 
apparent.     It  is  easily  reached  from  all  pari 
city  by  the  many  lines  of  street  cars  that  run  on  hi 
Market,  and  Mission  streets. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


CLXXVI.  -Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

November  i,   1885. 

Green  Corn  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Lobster  Salad. 

Broiled  Beefsteak.     Fried  Potatoes. 

Lima  Beans.      Tomatoes  Stuffed  and  Baked. 

Roast  Venison,   Currant  Jelly  Sauce. 

Carrot  and  Beet  Salad. 

Lcgcre.       Lady  Fingers. 

.;,_'-.,  Pears,  Plums,  Figs,  Peaches,  Grapes,  and  Pome 

granates. 

EGERE. — Mix  well  together  in  a  tin  saucepan  live  yolks 

egs  and  live  ounces  of  sugar  ;  add  four  tablespoon  fuis  of 

,  t  and  mix  again.      Set   the  pan  on  the  fire,  and  stir  con- 

3  illy  till  it  turns  rather  thick ;    take  it  off  and  add  a  few 

essence;  turn  into  a  dish,  and  let  cool.     When  cold, 

1 1  five  whites  of  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  while  you  are 

3  beating  them  have  some  person  pour  about  two  table- 

]  insful  of  the   cold   mixture  in,  and  then  stop  beating. 

;n  (urn  the  rest  of  the  mixture  into  the  white,  and  mix 

t  whole  together  gently  with  a  wooden   spoon,  and  it  is 

,  L-.     Il'it  is  stirred  too  much  it  may  become  liquid.      It 

tics  an  excellent  and  light  cream. 


-The  lnlslal  opportunity  is  now  given 
i:he  public  to  acquire  artistically  valuable  jewelry  at 
jenuine  private  auction  sale.     There,  no  false  bids 
Jl  be  permitted,  and  every  one  will  have  not  only 
a  excellent  opportunity   for   the  inspection  of  the 
3res  so  offered,  but  will  also  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Jj-cstabiished   probity  of  the  parties  who  are  ar- 
jging    and    conducting    this    extraordinary    sale, 
eir  reputation  has  been  fairly  earned,  and  is  con- 
(ned  by  many  years  of  irreproachable  dealing,  so 
t  it  serves  in  this  instance  as  a  complete  guarantee 
good  faith.     The  entire  stock  of  articles  de  vertu, 
egems,  and  precious  jewels,  an  assortment  of  ele- 
it  watches  and  clocks,  exquisite  bronzes,  table- 
re  of  every  description,  fans  and  canes  of  the  latest 
.igns;  in  fact,  all  that  beautiful,  fashionable,  and 
isiic  collection  of  objects  which  constitute  the  stock 
u  the  Arm  of 

John  Levy  &  Co., 
|;to  be  specially  catalogued,  fully  described,  and 
,;red  for  examination  prior  to  the  sale  by  private 
;tion,  which  only  those  will  be  entitled  to  attend  who 
ain  invitations  thereto.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to 
?ct  genuine  gems  under  full  guarantee,  and  to  ac- 
ini the  same  at  whatever  price  one's  judgment  or 
cy  may  determine. 


$7,000    WANTED, 

r  two  years,  at  eight  per  cent,  per  annum, 
<io  real  estate  security  worth  $16,000,  lo- 
led  upon  the  main  eentral  street  of  a  floar- 
ilng  suburban  village.  Improvements  in- 
red  Tor  $8,000 ;  policy  will  be  assigned, 
tie  perfect,  only  third  remove  from  V.  S. 
tent.  Only  principals  need  apply  to  the 
gonant  business  office. 


Beautiful  Ever-Blooming  Boses. 

i.\ll  lovers  of  choice  flowers  should  send  to  the 
igee  &  Conard  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  for  some  of 
ir  lovely  roses.     The  roses  are  certain  to  bloom, 

i  i  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  They  are  sent  safely 
mail,  post  paid,  to  all  post-offices  in  the  United 

■  ites.  This  company  is  perfectly  reliable,  and 
::ed  for  liberal  dealing.     They  give  away  in    Pre- 

■  urns  and  Extras  more  roses  than  most  establish- 
(  nis  grow.  Send  for  their  "New  Guide,"  a  com- 
Ite  treatise  on  the  rose  (76  pages,  elegantly  illus- 
|  ted),  free.     See  advertisement  in  this  paper. 


'ranees  Edgerton,  Elocutionist,  and  Teacher 
.  Xsthetieal  Culture  as  it  bears  upon  Health, 
ading,  Speaking,  and  Elocution,  No.  1001 
aveuworth  Street. 


Good  Advice. 

[f  you  are  at  a  loss  how  to  furnish  up  a  room,  flat, 
I  house,  go  to  the  California  Furniture  Company, 
las,  220  to  226  Bush  Street.     State  the  case,  and 

u  will  be  honorably  assisted. 


Bemoved  to  1534  California  Street. 

J.    H.    ROSEWALD, 

scher  of  Violin  and  Harmony  and  Ensemble  playing. 

Mme.  Julie  Rosewald, 
Deal  Music.     Young  ladies  prepared  for  the  operatic 
stage. 


EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 

EAL  ESTATE  AND  GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

Offlre  and  Salesroom,  22  Montgomery  St. 


RIVATE  AUCTION  SALE 

By  Catalogue,  of  the  Stock  of 

JOHN  LEVY!  GO 

JEWELERS, 

iO.  118  SUTTER  STREET 

Comprising  in  part : 

lumond  Work,  <Uold  Jewelry,  Cold  and  Silver 
Watches,  Solid  Silver  and  Silver  Plated 
Ware,  Marble  and  Bronze  French  Clocks 
and  Clock  Sets,  Cold  and  Silver  Headed 
Canes,  Music  Boxes,  Lamps,  etc..  etc. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  sale  will  be  held  in  the  store,  No.  118  Sutter  Street, 
,  mmencing 
MONDAY,  November  2d,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

nd  will  be  continued  on  WEDNESDAY  and   FRIDAY 

llowing,  at  the  same  hour. 
'  We  have  adopted  this  method  of  selling  to  meet  the  views 

a  number  of  our  patrons.      The  room  will  be  re-arranged 
accommodate  the  sale,  and  provision   made  for  seating 

osepresent.     The  entire  stock  will  beoflered  bycatalogue. 

he  sale  Is  positive  and  without  reserve.    Stock 

ill  be  open  for  exhibition  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
'  eceding  the  sale,  that  intending  purchasers  may  examine 

egoods  and  mark  their  catalogues. 
i  This  being  strictly  a  private  auction  sale,  no  one  will  he 

Imitted  to  the  store  without  an  invitation  or  card  of  ad- 

ission,  which  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  our  office. 

oods   now  on  exhibition.      Catalogues  at  the  store,  118 

utter  Street,  and  at  our  salesrooms. 

EASTON   A   I  I  l.linn.l  . 

Auctioneers. 


The  "Argonaut"  has  no  traveling  agent. 
Thomas  ThrelTall  is  misrepresenting  it  by  nn 
authority  which  he  has  Forfeited  by  his  mis- 
conduct. A.  P.  STANTON, 

Business  Manager. 


Ghirardelli'sSolubleCocoa.agreeableand  wholesome. 


—  Goto  Bradley  it  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


—  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Olliee   Furniture. 

You  can  furnish  up  your  office  in  plain,  simple  fur- 
niture, or  in  the  most  gorgeous  style,  with  all  the 
latest  fashion,  by  going  to  the  California  Furniture 
Company,  Xos.  220  to  226  Bush  Street. 


—  Muller's    Pebble    Spectacles    are    the 
best.     135  Montgomery  Street,  near  Bush. 


CALIFORNIA   THEATRE. 

Rankin  &  Co Proprietors. 

E.  D.  Price Manager. 


Last  two  nights  of  the  charming  play, 
BROUGHT  TO  JUSTICE. 


Commencing   Monday   he.\t,   a   wonderful    Shakespearean 

Revival, 

MACBETH. 

Presented  with  marvelous  effects,  illusions,  and  properties  ; 
gorgeous  and  historically  correct  costumes  ;  superb  scenery 
by  Mazzanovich,  and  all  the  elaboration  of  a  grand  specta- 
cle, together  with  Edgar  S.  Kelley's  entire  original  Mac- 
beth Music,  interpreted  by  an  orchestra  of  fifty  and  a  cho- 
rus of  thirty. 

The  sale  of  seats  for  this  wonderful  production  is  enor- 
mous, and  the  prices  still  remain 

35c.,  50c.,  and  «5c.      No  Higher. 


BEETHOVEN  O.ITINTET  CLUB. 


CO  I"  It  Til    CONCERT,     FIRST    SEBIES. 


HtVlVt;    II  III..    FRIDAY   EVENING,    >OV.  Mil. 


ASSISTED  BY 
JIBS.  E.  TO.IETTI,  SOPRANO. 


Reserved  Seat,  75  cents ;  General  Admission,  50  cents. 
Ticket  Office  and  Hall  Planjopen  November  5th  at  Sher- 
man &  Clay's. 


TIVOLI    OPERA   HOl'SE. 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling  Eros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


This  and  tomorrow  evening,  last  performances  of 
PBINCESS  IDA. 


Monday  evening,  November2d,fora  few  nights  only,  grand 

production  of 

HEABT  ANT*  H'.MI. 


THE  THKEE  GUARDSMEN. 


Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


MECHANICS*    PAVILION    SKATING    ACADEMY 

Is  now  open. 

Prof.  A.  P.  Demers,  the  world's  champion  roller  skater, 
gives  exhibitions  in  fancy  skating.     J.  L.  Walton,  Actuary. 


"TRIP  THROUGH  JAPAN." 

Dai  Nippon  Hakurankai— IGNATIUS  HALL— Now  open 
Deakin  Bros.  A  Co.'s  Living  Panorama 

And  Temple  of  the  ARTS  and  INDUSTRIES  of  JAPAN. 


The  most  remarkable,  novel,  unique  and  instructive  enter- 
tainment ever  seen  in  Ameaica. 
Three  Receptions  daily — 9  to  12,  2  to  5,  7  to  10. 
Adults 50  cents.  |  Children 25  cents. 


PANORAMA 

OF 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 

Open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  11  P.  M. 


BACHELOR  QUARTERS. 


ELEGANT  ROOMS,  NEWLY  FURNISHED,  for 
Six  or  Seven  Gentlemen,  with  common  parlor.  Breakfast  if 
desired.     References  required. 

Apply  at  No.  903  Sutter  Street. 


THE_  WAKEFIELD'S, 

For  the 

FALL  AND  HOLIDAY 

TKADE,  have  lulro- 
tluccd  dozens  or  new 
and  elegant  designs  In 
Italian  Chairs.  Baby 
CiirrinKes.  Crihs<  etc. 
When  selecting  your 
Holiday  Gifts,  he  sure 
and  include  a  Wake- 
field  ChaJr. 

The  Wakefield  Com- 
pany leads  the  Kalian 
business. 

No.  G44  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


BE  IMEO^T 


llltS.    DR.    ItEU.HLE 

Has  removed  to  No.  19.1  Hyde  Street. 
Galvanic    Healer  —  Nulural    Battery.      Diagnosis 
■vithout  questioning.     Hours,  1  to  4 ;   Ladies  and  Children 
only. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  GO. 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAX  FRANCISCO, 

428  TO  432  PINE  STREET,  NEXT  TO  THE  CALIFORNIA  MARKET, 

Have  jn.it  received  in  prime  condition  : 

New  Macaroon  Figs. 

New  Weisbadcn  Preserved  Fruits. 

New  Paper-shell  Walnuts,  Grenoble  variety. 

New  Rieler  Snrotten,  Sprats  in  Oil,  25c.  per  tin. 

New  Royal  Stilton  Cheese. 

New  Royal  Cheddar  Cheese. 

New  Mincemeat,  in  5-lb  pails. 

New  Potomac  Roe  Herring,  in  30-lb.  kits. 

New  Camcmbert  Cheese,  in  glass  jars. 

New  Roquefort  Cheese,  in  glass  jars. 

New  Imperial  Dchesa  Raisins. 

New  Persian  and  Smyrna  Rugs,  newest  designs. 

New  French  and  English  Plum  Pudding,  in  1,  2,  3,  and  4-lb.  cans. 

Large  Selection  ol  High  Church  Caudles,  pure  Beeswax. 

New  Shipment  Parlor  Candles,  plain  and  decorated,  all  colors 

and  sizes, 
Christmas  Candles,  all  colors  and  sizes. 
New  Imported  Swiss  Cheese,  25c.  per  lb. 
New  Imported  German  Sausage,  50c.  per  lb. 

GENERAL    REDUCTION     IN     PRICES. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue  or  Prices  before  pnrebasing  elsewhere. 

GrOXiXttBiESIMGr,   BCTTO^EST   <Sc    CO. 


Successors  to  i  .erembai  h.  i.iu  ,i>i:i:i:<;  a  royie.v. 


TELEPHONE  No. 


428  to  432  PINE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HAVE    YOU    TRIED    IT? 


If  not,  do  so  at  once,  and  you  will  never  regret  it.  It  is  a  positive 
cure  for  DYSPEPSIA,  SICK  HEADACHE,  NON-ASSIMILATION  OF  THE 
FOOD,  TIRED  FEELINGS,  BLOOD  DISORDERS.  FEEBLE  APPETITE, 
SLEEPLESSNESS,  MALARIA,  etc.  It  is  a  prescription  of  a  retired 
physician,  who  used  it  for  twenty  years  in  his  practice  in  New  York. 

FOR    SALE    BY   ALL   DRUGGISTS. 


KMABE 


Are  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
I  A.  I..  Bancroft  A  to.,  721  Market  M.,  S.P..  Sole  Agents 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 


ANGLO  NEVADA  ASSURANCE 

CORPORATION. 
FIRE    AND     MARINE. 


The  subscriptions  to  the  above  corporation  having  so  Tar 
exceeded  the  original  provision  as  to  capital,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  increase  the  capital  to  two  millions  dollars. 

The  company  will  be  incorporated  as  a  Fire  and  Marine 
Assurance  Corporation. 

The  subscription  list  will  close  SATURDAY,  October 
31st,  at  3  p.  m.  \V.  GREER  HARRISON, 

Manager  Thames  S:  Mersey  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Ld. 
J.  S.  ANGUS, 
Cashier  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Fi 


HENRY  FERRER,  M.D. 

OCULIST  AND  AURIST, 

Having  returned   front  Europe,   will  resume 
practice  November  1st. 

No.  16  <;11A1E  Y  STREET. 


VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

On  easy  terms  or  exchange  for  city  property ;  320  acres ;  50 
acres  vineyard,  20  acres  prunes,  2^4  acres  orchard ;  wind- 
mill, large  house  and  barn;  farm  all  under  cultivation  ;  2V2 
miles  from  Mountain  View,  9  miles  from  San  Jose,  40  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  in  the  warm  belt  of  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley; 4  trains  daily;  delightful  climate;  even  temperature; 
adjoining  the  foothills  ;  elegant  country  residence.  Call  or 
address  I.  J.  TICI  .11  AV  500  .Market  St.,  S.  F. 


ETCHINGS 

AS  CHRISTMAS  OR  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 

I  will  gladly  lay  aside  now  any  Etchings 
chosen  Tor  the  coming  season.  The  absence 
ol  duplicates  ol  many  iu  my  large  collection 
makes  an  early  choice  desirable.  Prices 
(those  of  New  York)  arc  marked  in  plain 
flgnres.      Correspondence  Invited. 

W.  K.  VICKERY, 

631  Market  St.  (Uoxry's),  under  Palace  Hotel. 


FOR  FFRMTFRE, 

PIANOS,    PAINTINGS.    MIRRORS.    TRl'XKS. 

CASES,  etc.,  at    S.   P.  >  I  OK  II. I     W AREIIOI "SK. 
JS5  MARKET  STREET,  opponlfc  llupont.     .1.  M. 

Pierce   MucccMsor  or  J.  II.  Mutt  A  Co.,  Propri- 
etor. 


STUDIES 


Of  every  degree.  Rudimentary  for  beginners,  exquisite 
for  the  advanced.  Figures,  flowers,  landscapes.  We  are 
delighted  to  have  artistic  people,  especially  those  who  ap- 
preciate "Popular  Art,"  examine  our  importations  in  this 
branch  of  our  business. 


to  Post     1 

81 

I"    Masonic 

Street.     ^ 

EuDcnioTE 

Telephone 

.".mis.                                San  Francisco. 

Elegant  Assort- 

ment of 

•jj^g, 

RATTAX 

1    I 

AND 

V  rJfi 

(^5E5 

REED 

sfW-\ 

P^'j- 

FIRNITIRE 

%jF-*~ 

rni-  sale  l>y  the 

BIRR 

FOLD                     0„ 

Ml:;  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 

COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION, 

PhelnnN  Building.  Booms  8,8,  9,  10, 11. 

Entrance,  80G  Market  Street.  Gas  Specialists; 
positively  extract  teeth  without  pain  ;  only  office  that  makes 
and  gives  the  celebrated  "Colton  Gas;"  established  in  1863; 
over  15,000  references ;  also,  performs  all  operations  in  Den- 
tistry. 

JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


18  Post  St.  and  S.  11'.  cor.  Powell  mid   Sillier. 


THE  StS  Kit  FOLDING  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.'    Opens 
and  closes  with   Bedding  and  Pil- 
.,     lows  all    in   place.     Thirty   styles. 
It^-kirfl    '  '1C  cuts  S'I0W  onc  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.    Prices  reduced.    Send   . 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Bed; 
very  neat  and  very  cheap.  HI  It  It  FOI  IHXi   lit  l> 

CO.,  No.  603  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


FURNITURE    STORED. 

Furniture,  Trunks,  Pianos,  etc.,  taken  care  of  at  PIO* 
NEER  WAREHOUSE,  310  Stockton  Si.,  near  Sutter;  30 
years' reference  given;  advances  made.      H.  Winubl&Co. 
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WE  LEAD!— OTHERS  FOLLOW  J 


flPPF 

See  llic  "DOMESTIC"  T>erore  buying 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


29  Post  Street. 


R.H.McDonald. 

—PRESIDENT. 

RHMcDonaldJ; 

"j  VICE-PREST, 


^cial  Bank 
Iffy  Pacific  Coast. 

.000000,00. 

5urplusS  500.000,00. 

"San  Francisco,  Gal  JabrJP  1885. 


JOHN    TAYLOR   &   CO. 

114,  116,  IIS  Pine  SI. 
ASSAYEKS'     II  ATEItl  ALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


(Established  1854. 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

DEALERS    IN    HAY   AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE  TRADE   SOLICITED. 
No.  39  Clay  Street San  Francisco. 


-     H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
300  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  In  the 
world. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.  CHESEBROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOXD. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

PRODUCE   COMMISSION   MERCHANT, 

313,  315  DAVIS  STREET, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited! 
Quick  sales ;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 


CHARLES   R.  ALLEN, 

190  BEALE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.     Telephone  308. 


JOHN    GASH, 

ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Califor 
nia.     Take  elevator 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FIMJIAI  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 


j.  R.  cowen.  d.  h.  SCmm.BR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphi 


W.  PORTER. 


ART-PAIXTED,  PLAIN,  &  GLAZED 

TILES 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311,  313,  315,  and  31J  Market  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO.    ZEATI  N  B 


119     MONTGOMERY     STREET. 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 


DIAMONDS  and  OTHER  PRECIOFS  STONES,  and  the  latest 
novelties  in  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE  constantly  on  band. 


JinUlMl^JLilTIULD UIUL 

X-    *    FACTORY   COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  S.  F.    *    ■ 

TrLnirivrirLr^niiyijTiniiiiJ 
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GHIRARDELLI'S 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE 

In  competition  with  leading  manufacturers  of  the  world,  was  awarded 

FIRST  GOLD  MEDAL  AT  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  FAIR, 


Thus  attesting  its  superiority  to  all  others. 


PREJUDICE    IS   A   THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  yon  of  Many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  improved — 
are  not  hard  nor  dry — will  always  smoke  free  and  moist — will  not  crumble  in  the  pocket 
nor  "  catch  you  in  the  throat" 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change,  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer,  send 
to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 

Enclose  Three  Red  Stamps.  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  «fc  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


INSURANCE  T  COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LARGEST  PACIFIC  COAST  CO II PAW. 

CAPITAL.  $750,000 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884,  -  -  $1,500,000 

a<;e\ts  in  all  the  pkevcipal  localities. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President; 
WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary; 


ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President; 

E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


SECOND-HAND  TYPE 

FOR     SALE. 


Old  Style  Bourgeois 800  pounds 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Minion 350  pounds 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Nonpareil 200  pounds 

(More  or  less). 

Together  with  Job  and  Display  Type.  Dress  lately  in  use 
on  Argonaut.  Will  be  delivered  in  case  and  tied  up,  in 
good  order,  when  desired  by  purchaser.     Apply  to 

PALMER  A  REY, 

403  and  407  Sansome  Street. 

AP^  I  ^\     ^^  P™  P™  r  F3    To  introduce  them 
DlUi    UrrtniwwiiuivE 
AWAY  iooo  Self-operating   Washing   Machines.     If 
you  want  one  send  us  your  name,  P.  O.  and  express  of- 
fice at  once.    The  National  Co.,  23  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 

MARBLE  WORKS. 

11  VKllLi:  JIA.VTELS,  made  of  ONYX,  Colored 
1TAJLIAA,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and  Head- 
stones.  W.  II.  McCOEJIICK,  827  Market  St. 


I^QMEST-EMe  jgr 


411   413  &   41S    SANSOME   5TV5.F, 

IMPORTERS  OF  ALT,  KINDS  OF 
_PBXNTIKG  A5D   WRAJPPIX©   PAPERS. 


Stcimray  A  Sou's,  I  Ernest  Gablcr, 

Kranich  A  Bach,  I  and  C.  Boeniscb 


T  T 


M.  CRAY,  206  POST  STREET, 


SAS  FKAXCISCO. 


w 


A  fclTpp^  An  active  Man  or  Woman  in 
f\  1^1  I  Cm  \J  every  county  to  sell  our  goods. 
Salary  $75  per  Month  and  Expenses.  Canvassing 
Outfit  and  Particulars  FREE.  STANDARD  SIL- 
VER-WARE CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  Sewing  Machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  X<>.  3,  pronounced  to  be 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutler  Street,  Sau  Francisco. 


FOR  BREAKFAST. 


A    TWICE -COOKED    FOOD 


IT  CAN  BE  PREPARED   FOR  THrl 
TABLE  IN  FIVE  MINUTES. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  GROCERS. 


JNO.  T.  GUTTING  &  CO. 

SOLE   At;  i:. NTS, 
23  and  25  California  Street,  Snn  Francisco. 


TWO-WHEELED  VILLACE  CARTS. 


AU  styles  and    greatest   variety.  $30    to   $2&t. 
Send  for  Catalogue.    State  what  you  desire. 

TRUMAN,  ISHAM  &  CO.,  509  MARKET  ST..S.F. 


THE  STENOGRAPH 

SUOKT-HAXD 

WRITING   MACHINE. 

Rapid,  accurate,  simple, 
Trial  lessons  free  at  our 
school.  (.".G.WICKSOK 
A  CO.,  38  California 

St.    Write  for  descriptive 
~       circulars. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 

Fine  TAILORING 


J.  S.  HAND  has  just  returried  from  New  York,  where 
he  has  made  arrangements  to  be  supplied  with  all  the  latest 
NOVELTIES  in  Woolens,  direct  from  the  MANUFACT- 
URERS. These  goods  will  be  made  up  30  per  cent.  less 
than  the  same  quality  of  goods  were  ever  made  in  this  city. 

X5T  Call  and  see  my  goods  and  prices. 


J.  S.  HAND, 

314  KEARNY  STREET,  EAST  SIDE, 

Four  doors  from  the  Chronicle  office. 


NOB       HILL! 

First-class  Private  Boarding. 

Close  to  California  Street  cable  cars,  three  blocks  from  Kear- 
ny Street ;  healthiest  and  finest  location  in  the  city,  com- 
manding an  unsurpassed  view  of  mountain  and  bay ;  hand, 
somely  furnished  suits  and  single  rooms;  elegant  new  comer 
house,  with  Harvey  hot  water  heaters  and  all  modern  im- 
provements ;  just  decorated  throughout ;  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated ;  a  quiet,  desirable  home  rarely  found. 

828  Powell  Street.  MBS.  J.  SANFOBll. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 


The   Leading  Private   Boarding- House  In  Sam 
Francisco. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at  Not. 
709  and  711  Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Sutter  Street  car  line, 
and  within  a  block  of  the  Gear)"  Street  cable  road.  House 
is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Telephone,  and  two  American 
District  Telegraphs.  Prices  according  to  location  of  roost. 
MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL 


A.  D.  SHARON. 


-    -    -     LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  un  entire  block  In 
the  centre  of  Snn  Francisco.  II  Is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  It  Is  Fire  and  FarllMiunkr- 
proof.  It  has  Five  elevators.  F.vcry  room  It 
large,  light,  niul  airy.  I  lie  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  cor- 
ridors. The  central  court.  Illuminated  by  I  lie 
electric  light.  Its  Immense  gla*s  roof.  Us  broad 
balconies.  Its  carriage-May,  and  Its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In  Amer- 
ican hotels.  Vucata  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  Furopean  plan.  The  restaurant  li 
the  Finest  In  the  city* 


ROOFS 


FOB  BOOFIKG  BKPAIKS 

Send  an  early  order  to 
II.  G.  FISKF,  the  Pioneer 

Hoofer,   S?7  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


GERMEA 

FOR;  BREAKFAST, 
DELICIOUS. 

#        TRY  IT!      ?* 
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The  Roman  Catholic  saints  in  every  part  of  the  world  are 
behaving  shamefully,  and  neglecting  their  duties  to  an  alarm- 
ing and  painful  degree.  This  is  the  more  ungrateful  when 
we  consider  the  pains  the  church  has  taken  for  their  canoni- 
zation. No  person  can  be  canonized  until  fifty  years  after 
his  death,  except  in  cases  of  martyrdom.  He  must  first  be 
"beatified,"  and  when  the  Pope,  after  due  investigation,  has 
found  that  he  has  led  a  "perfect"  life,  that  miracles  have 
been  worked  at  his  intercession,  and  that  he  is  worthy  of  en- 
rollment with  saints,  consistories  are  held,  cardinals  are  ap- 
pointed to  examine  his  claims,  an  attorney  is  appointed  on 
behalf  of  the  devil  to  urge  all  that  may  be  said  to  his  dispar- 
agement, and,  finally,  all  the  cardinals  are  convened  to  hear 
the  arguments  pro  and  con.  The  "advocatus  diaboli "  is 
heard  on  behalf  of  the  evil  one,  and,  when  all  is  considered,  a 
vote  of  the  consistory  is  had,  and,  if  favorable,  the  person  is 


pronounced  a  "saint."  The  trial  is  tedious  and  expensive, 
and,  by  every  rule  of  right,  imposes  upon  the  saint  the  moral 
responsibility  of  attending  to  the  duties  especially  devolving 
upon  himself.  All  the  saints  are  expected  to  intercede  for 
sinners,  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  prayers  and  masses 
that  are  "paid  for,"  and  generally  to  attend  to  the  interests  of 
the  holy  aspostolic  Roman  Church.  To  some  of  them  are 
relegated  certain  especial  duties,  to  the  prompt  and  efficient 
performance  of  which  they  are  expected  to  give  especial 
attention.  Saints  have  been  designated  as  the  patrons  of 
cities  and  countries,  as  Saint  Bavo,  of  Ghent ;  Saint  Patrick, 
of  Ireland;  Saint  Francis  d'Assisi,  of  San  Francisco; 
Saint  George,  of  England;  and  are  charged  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  places  to  which  they  have  been  designated.  Cal- 
ifornia is  especially  happy  in  this  respect,  as  many  of  our 
counties,  most  of  our  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains  are  named 
after  some  most  pious  and  saintly  person.  To  Saint  Emi- 
gardus  is  given  the  general  outlook  to  prevent  earthquakes  ; 
to  Saint  Roch,  the  prevention  of  small-pox,  and  so  on.  If 
we  were  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  lives  and  virtues  of  all 
the  saints,  we  would  be  able  to  announce  the  names  of  some 
devout  and  holy  one  of  the  canonized  to  whom  application 
might  be  made  for  protection  from  any  of  the  accidents  of 
life,  and  remedy  for  all  of  its  ills.  There  is  a  special  saint 
for  protection  from  each  and  all  the  casualties  of  this  unhappy 
world,  and  that  so  many  of  these  casualties  are  constantly 
occurring  is  proof  positive  that  the  saints  are  becoming  to 
the  last  degree  remiss  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
To  illustrate :  In  a  country  so  devout  as  Spain,  extensive 
and  devastating  earthquakes  have  been  permitted  to  destroy 
lives  and  property;  even  the  most  sacred  edifices,  those  de- 
voted to  the  most  pious  of  monks  and  the  most  devout  of  sis- 
ters, have  been  shaken  to  the  earth  and  the  holy  ones  buried 
in  their  ruins ;  churches  and  cathedrals  have  been  demolished, 
and  even  here  in  California,  the  greatest  earthquake  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  and  the  one  where  most  lives  were  lost, 
was  that  which,  on  a  Sabbath  day,  destroyed  the  church  of 
San  Juan  Capistrano.  Curiously  enough,  the  earthquake 
record  is  mostly  confined  to  countries  which  are  subject  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  cholera,  too,  seems  to  confine  its 
ravages  to  Catholic  lands.  In  Spain,  Italy,  and  France  the 
disease  has  been  especially  severe,  less  in  France  than  in 
either  of  the  others ;  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  in  France 
that  the  people  have  relied  more  upon  cleanliness  and  physic 
than  upon  the  intercession  of  saints  or  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 
The  small-pox  is  at  present  raging  fiercely  in  Canada,  and  is 
especially  formidable  in  those  cities  where  the  population 
places  its  greatest  dependence  upon  the  procession  of  pious 
people  after  the  statues,  images,  and  pictures  of  the  beatifi- 
cated  and  canonized  .St.  Roch.  Only  a  few  weeks  since  a 
great  and  solemn  parade  of  bishops,  priests,  and  pious  peo- 
ple paraded  the  streets  of  Montreal  behind  the  image  of  St. 
Roch,  the  cathedral  was  thrown  open,  and  before  its  holy 
altar  prayers  were  said,  and  saints  were  invoked  to  arrest 
the  scourge.  These  same  people  had  rioted  against  any 
sanitary  precautions,  and  torn  down  and  destroyed  health- 
offices,  set  all  authority  at  defiance,  and  mobbed  the  houses 
of  officials  and  physicians  who  practiced  vaccination  to  pre- 
vent small-pox,  and  yet  the  disease  continues  unabated.  St. 
Roch  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  St.  George  seems  to 
keep  a  pretty  good  lookout  for  England ;  but  then  he  is 
aided  by  the  dragon.  Notwithstanding  St.  Patrick,  Ireland 
has  been  in  a  regular  muss  of  revolution,  riots,  famine,  and 
subjugation  for  seven  centuries  of  time.  Even  St.  Tammany 
seems  to  be  neglecting  his  duty,  and  the  Democracy  of  New 
York  city  is  in  a  bad  way.  In  Africa,  if  the  fetich  fails  in 
his  duty,  he  is  taken  out  and  incontinently  thrashed.  In 
India,  in  China,  and  other  heathen  countries,  if  the  gods  of 
rain,  or  harvest,  or  war  don't  satisfy  the  reasonable  wishes 
of  the  people,  their  idols  and  images  are  dragged  from  shrine 
and  temple,  and  are  banged,  beaten,  and  thumped,  punched, 
pelted,  and  pummeled,  walloped,  basted,  and  bastinadoed 
till  they  perform  their  duty.  If  the  circulation  of  our  journal 
is  wide  enough  to  reach  the  abiding  place  of  these  Roman 
Catholic  saints,  and  their  prejudices  do  not  prevent  them 
from  perusing  its  columns,  we  hope  they  will  heed  our  ad- 
vice and  mend  their  ways,  or  else  resign  their  positions,  and, 
under  theological  civil  service  rules,  let  some  new  and 
younger  saints  take  their  places. 


Mr.  Boruck,  of  the  Spirit,  states  with  inelegant  force  that 
"civil  service  reform  has  'busted.'"  We  do  not  agree  in 
this  opinion,  nor  do  we  assent  to  the  proposition  that  Mr. 
President  Cleveland — under  the  circumstances — does  not 
deserve  very  great  credit  for  the  disposition  he  has  mani- 
fested in  carrying  it  into  effect ;  nor  do  we  think  there  is  any 
question  now  being  considered  by  the  American  people  that 
is  at  all  comparable  with  it  in  point  of  national  importance. 
We  do  not  agree  with  the  Chronicle  when  it  declares  that 
the  question  of  the  disfranchisement  of  the  colored  vote  of 
the  South,  as  propounded  by  Senator  Sherman  in  his  Vir- 
ginia speech,  is  to  become  the  essential  plank  of  the  Repub- 
lican platform  and  the  leading  issue  of  the  next  presidential 
campaign.  The  question  of  civil  service  reform  is  growing 
to  be  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  party  issues,  and 
the  party  that  plants  itself  most  squarely,  and  most  firmly  in 
favor  of  this  principle  will  summon  to  its  aid  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  a  majority  of  the  intelligent  non-partisan 
voters  of  the  country.  It  is  still  an  open  question  whether 
it  was  wise  to  enfranchise  emancipated  Southern  slaves  with- 
out attaching  to  the  Act  a  provision  demanding  the  qualifi- 
cation of  intelligence  and  property.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  provided  a 
similar  limitation  to  the  citizenship  of  all  foreigners.  It  is 
the  law  of  the  countiy  that  ignorant  and  propertyless  ne- 
groes may  vote.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  opinion  of  the  intel- 
ligent white  voter  of  the  South  that  the  unintelligent  black 
voter  is  a  dangerous  political  factor,  and  that — when  he  is  in 
a  majority — it  is  unsafe  to  let  him  have  the  political  control. 
This  is  natural.  In  Massachusetts,  this  negro  class  can  not 
vote  under  the  limitations  of  municipal  laws  and  a  constitu- 
tional provision  that  demands  a  qualification  of  intelligence 
and  property.  Yet,  Mr.  Senator  Hoar  of  that  State  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  Mr.  Senator  Sherman  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Senator 
Logan  of  Illinois — all  of  whom  are  candidates  for  the  Pres- 
idential nomination  of  the  Republican  party  —  to  compel 
South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  to  accept  the  dominion  of 
the  colored  elector,  and  to  submit  to  the  control  of  the  eman- 
cipated black.  As  we  do  not  agitate  ourselves  over  the  dis- 
franchised paupers  and  the  unlettered  foreigners  who  live  in 
Massachusetts,  so  we  do  not  propose  to  work  ourselves  into 
any  great  frenzy  over  the  fact  that  the  descendants  of  Congo 
darkies,  working  upon  rice  islands,  and  sugar-cane  swamps, 
and  cotton-fields  in  the  Gulf  States,  are  not  permitted  to 
rule  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  and  to  elect  the  civil  offi- 
cers, magistrates,  judges,  and  legislators  of  those  States. 
This  is  a  local  question,  and  not  till  the  Southern  whites  are 
guilty  of  greater  atrocities  than  we  believe  to  have  been  per- 
petrated within  the  last  few  years  shall  we  be  in  favor  of  send- 
ing troops  into  Southern  States  to  enforce  unpopular  laws. 
State  sovereigntyhasnot  entirely  lost  its  significance, and  there 
are  too  many  unexecuted,  inoperative,  dead-letter  laws  in  all 
the  States  of  the  American  Union  to  make  it  indispensable 
that  we  should  take  up  arms  to  give  emancipated  negroes  a 
privilege  they  are  too  stupid  to  appreciate  and  too  ignorant 
to  use  without  abuse.  Nor  are  we  quite  reconciled  to  the 
idea  that  Messrs.  Sherman,  Logan,  and  the  other  Republican 
senators  who  are  in  alliance  with  them,  or  either  of  them, 
should  now,  three  years  before  the  election,  formulate  a  plat- 
form upon  which  the  Republican  party  must  stand.  We  are 
especially  indisposed  to  recognize  Mr.  John  Sherman,  of 
Ohio,  as  our  party  leader;  we  are  not  in  sympathy  with  him 
upon  any  of  the  great  political  questions  of  the  day.  He 
acted  abominably  and  treacherously  upon  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion ;  his  position  upon  the  silver  question  is  altogether  un- 
satisfactory ;  we  do  not  agree  with  him  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
Nicaragua  canal;  he  is  not  friendly  to  the  principles  of  civil 
service  reform,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  interpreted  to 
keep  himself  eternally  in  office;  he  has  acquired  too  many 
millions  since  he  began  his  political  career  to  entitle  him — if 
nominated — to  escape  the  embarrassing  question  of  how  he 
came  by  such  a  pot  of  money.  We  may  have  to  support 
his  candidacy,  for  politics  presents  many  embarrassing  alter- 
natives ;  but  we  do  not  look  upon  the  probability  as  sufficient 
to  justify  him  in  spending  any  unnecessary  amount  of  labor 
in  preparing  a  Republican  platform  for  us  to  stand  upon,  or 
formulating  political  opinions  which,  if  we  are  compelled  to 
advocate,  we  are  sincerely  desirous  of  entertaining.  If  we 
could  be  permitted  to  express  an   opinion,  it  would  be  that 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


the  ambitious  presidential  senators  would  find  it  wiser  to  at- 
tend to  their  legislative  duties  for  a  time,  and  leave  the  ques- 
tions of  candidacy  and  pi  at  form- making  to  be  worked  out  by 
their  friends. 


It  is  demonstrated,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  an 
organization  composed  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  a  very 
great  and  overwhelming  majority  6T  whom  may  be  both  in- 
telligent and  honest,  may  in  its  entirety  be  a  very  contempti- 
ble body  ;  and  though  it  is  the  individual  desire  of  nearly 
every  member  to  accomplish  beneficent  results,  it  may  not 
only  do  no  good,  but  stand  in  the  way  of  good  being  accom- 
plished by  anybody  else.  If  any  one  will  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  us  what  permanent  good  has  resulted  from  the  tem- 
perance organizations  of  the  State  of  California,  or  any  one 
of  them — political,  secret,  or  social — we  shall  be  glad  to  ex- 
empt that  particular  one  from  mention  when  we  catalogue 
those  who,  in  our  opinion,  have  stood  in  the  way  of  reform, 
and  hung  like  a  dead  weight  upon  the  temperance  more- 
ment.  We  hear  of  temperance  conventions,  State  and  local ; 
of  "  Sons  of  Temperance,"  "  Good  Templars,"  temperance 
societies,  "prohibitionists,"  "local  optionists,"  and  all  sorts 
of  organizations.  There  are  several  temperance  journals  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  edited — some  of  them — with 
ability-  and  earnest  zeal  for  the  cause.  Some  of  these  socie- 
ties have  adventurers  living  off  them,  drawing  salaries  they 
do  not  earn,  and  making  up,  by  vigorous  lung-power  in  con- 
ventions, what  they  lack  in  zeal  for  the  cause.  There  are 
good,  earnest  men  and  women  who  work  and  toil  for  inade- 
quate pay.  It  is  a  curious  thing  to  attend  a  temperance  con- 
vention and  observe  the  very  few  persons  that  lead  and  direct 
it — long-tongued  and  brazen-cheeked  adventurers,  who  are 
bringing  material  for  the  building  of  their  own  nests,  while 
the  great,  honest  body  of  earnest,  good,  sincere  men  and 
women  sit  silent  and  let  the  "preachers  talk."  One  theme 
of  which  the  selfish  temperance  plotter  never  wearies  of  talk- 
ing is  to  denounce  politicians,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  temper- 
ance man  or  woman  who  is  so  densely  stupid  as  not  to  know 
that  the  temperance  movement  never  made  a  practical  for- 
ward step  except  through  politics.  It  is  a  political  question, 
and  not  a  moral  one.  Prayer  is  just  as  effective  to  reform 
an  inebriate  as  it  is  to  reform  a  burglar,  and  not  a  whit  more 
so.  Every  dollar  laid  out  to  reform  old  drunkards  is  extrav- 
agantly expended,  and  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  the  ex- 
ertions made  through  church  organizations  are  lost.  The  one- 
hundredth  part  of  church  work  that  is  not  lost  is  that  done 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  result  of  this  exclusive 
church  temperance  business  is  to  keep  the  great  temperance 
question  out  of  the  politics  of  the  country.  Keep  it  out  of 
the  public  press,  for  any  editor  or  any  public  man  (politician) 
who  is  not  pious,  and  can't  pray,  and  won't  go  the  whole  hog 
of  "total  abstinence"  and  "prohibition"  is  not  wanted  by 
the  long-haired,  soft-headed  temperance  extremists,  and  is  not 
permitted  to  take  any  part  in  their  movement.  In  those 
States  where  the  temperance  question  has  entered  into  broad 
politics,  and  where  temperance  people  have  had  sense  enough 
to  impress  themselves  upon  parties,  the  temperance  move- 
ment has  made  headway.  It  will  never  make  headway  in 
this  State  till  its  ranks  are  opened  to  admit  men  of  broad 
and  practical  views  ;  until  a  party  can  be  organized  that  has 
more  than  one  idea.  And  this  will  never  occur  till  about 
half  an  hundred  temperance  fariatics  are  drowned.  Water 
can  never  be  put  to  a  better  purpose. 

Republicans  are,  by  the  recent  elections  in  New  York, 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  Empire  State  is  no  longer  a  Re- 
publican one.  The  triumph  of  Cleveland  for  Governor,  the 
defeat  of  Blaine  for  President,  and  now  the  election  of  Hill, 
seem  to  place  New  York  permanently  in  the  column  of 
Democratic  States.  If  it  be  true  that  in  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  the  ballot-box  is  violated  and  frauds  are 
continually  perpetrated,  it  does  not  change  the  fact,  but  only 
seems  to  emphasize  it,  and  render  it  more  difficult  to  restore 
the  State  to  the  Republican  line.  But  it  is  not  the  corrup- 
tions of  city  politics,  nor  the  crimes  of  Tammany,  that  have 
destroyed  the  Republican  party  in  New  York.  It  is  the  scan- 
dalous jealousies  and  miserable  quarrels  that  have  grown  up 
among  its  leaders.  Lincoln  was  not  cold  in  his  grave  where 
the  assassin  had  laid  him  before  there  grew  up  rivalrous  fac- 
tions among  New  York  Republicans — there  first  of  any  State 
at  the  North.  There  the  Half-breed  and  Stalwart  divisions 
existed,  there  the  conspiracy  to  plant  Grant  upon  a  republi- 
can throne  originated.  The  absurd  quarrel  of  the  vain  and 
magnificent  Conkling  with  two  Presidents  and  Blaine,  with 
his  ridiculous  and  petulant  retirement  from  public  life,  was 
there  enacted.  The  Arthur  custom-house  episode  is  not  for- 
gotten. The  death  of  Garfield  from  the  mad  impulse  of  a 
Stalwart  crank  ;  the  wholesale,  angry  bolt  against  the  candi- 
dacy of  Folger  that  gave  Cleveland  his  exceptional  victory  ; 
the  desertion,  and  defection,  and  skulking  cowardice  of  party 
leaders  that  defeated  Blaine  and  planted  the  seeds  of  Mug- 
wumpery  ;  the  defection  of  the  New  York  Times  at  that 
Presidential  election,  the  angry  and  undignified  contest  be- 
tween the  Tribune  and  Times  in  this,  with  the  insolent  dic- 
tations and  pretentious  nonsense  of  Harper's  Weekly,  the 
Evening  Post,  the  Nation,  and  the  prehensile-tailed  political 
monkeys  who  climb  about  them  and  air  their  aristocratic  and 


hypocritical  pretensions  of  superior  political  virtues — have  all 
combined  and  united  to  give  a  defeat  to  the  party  in  New 
York  which  does  not  surprise  intelligent  Republicans  else- 
where, nor  altogether  displease  them.  Yet  the  loss  of  New 
York  is  a  severe  blow  to  the  Republican  party,  and  at  least 
places  it  among  those  Northern  States  that,  like  Indiana, 
Connecticut,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  California,  must  be  hotly 
contested  for  even  a  chance  of  victory.  The  truth  is,  the 
North  is  going  over  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  South 
is  staying  by  it  in  a  way  that  threatens  as  long  a  reign  of 
party  power  to  the  Democracy  as  has  been  enjoyed  by  the 
Republicans.  Another  clean-cut  contest  between  Blaine  and 
Cleveland,  on  the  issues  now  made,  and  under  the  political 
and  party  conditions  as  they  are  presented  to-day,  would 
again  elect  Cleveland,  and  the  only  chance  that  Mr.  Blaine 
would  have  would  be  the  miserable  hope  that  he  might 
steal  away  enough  of  the  Pope's  Irish,  through  the  intrigue  of 
priests,  to  win  a  victory  of  doubtful  value  to  the  country. 
Perhaps  this  New  York  election  will  bury  the  Mugwumps. 
They  are  sunshine,  summer-day  soldiers  at  best,  soon  tired 
of  the  knapsack,  soon  wear}'  of  the  march;  gallant  in  battle, 
but  laggard  in  camp;  good  to  storm  breastworks  and  carry 
intrenchments,  but  sorry  fellows  to  dig  trenches,  throw  up 
earthworks,  lie  in  the  ditch,  and  bear  the  burdens  of  a  siege. 
They  will  all  go  to  Europe  now  and  let  the  country  go  to  the 
devil.  This  election  is  a  severe  blow  to  the  great  and  im- 
portant question  of  civil  service  reform.  It  is  prophesied  that 
Cleveland  will  regard  the  institutions  of  Tammany  and  re 
cede  from  his  present  most  honorable  position.  We  do  not 
fear  it,  for  we  think  him  made  of  sterner  stuff.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  remains  Republican,  and  in  that  fact 
lies  the  assurance  that  the  national  government  will  take  no 
harm  from  the  changes  that  are  now  going  on.  We  think  we 
see  in  the  not  distant  future  the  marshaling  of  new  armies  in 
new  lines,  and  with  new  principles  inscribed  upon  party  ban- 
ners. There  is  in  this  republican  land  of  ours  a  growing 
American  sentiment  that  is  wider  than  the  ranks  of  the 
native-born,  that  embraces  intelligent  Protestant  free  thought 
from  other  lands.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  the  idea  that  re- 
sents the  insolent  meddlesomeness  of  a  foreign  church  in  our 
political  affairs,  and  the  brutal  interference  of  a  proletarian 
foreign  mob  in  the  control  of  our  great  cities,  and  that  will 
refuse  to  allow  the  revenue  laws  of  the  country  to  be  enacted 
in  the  interest  of  foreign  immigrants,  and  that  will  have  the 
boldness  and  the  strength  so  to  amend  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization laws  that  the  impudence,  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
crime  of  all  Europe  shall  not  find  its  haven  of  refuge  in  this 
American  land.  The  hope  of  this  new  political  organization 
comes  to  us  from  the  manifest  indifference  with  which  intel- 
ligent Democrats  and  Republicans  look  upon  party  victories 
or  defeats,  and  the  contempt  with  which  the  great  army  of 
intelligent  partisans  regard  their  party  leaders,  and  from  the 
indignation  that  all  intelligent  persons  express  at  finding  the 
voting  machinery  of  both  parties  in  the  hands  of  the  vilest 
wretches  that  crowd  our  great  cities,  and  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  wrench  from  them  by  any  process  known  to  the  law. 

H.  H.  Lowenthal,  an  attorney  who  advances  upon  collat- 
erals, was  accused  of  violating  a  park  ordinance  by  plucking 
flowers,  and  for  the  use  of  profane  and  vulgar  language,  on 
the  15th  of  July  last,  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  for  which  offense 
he  was  arrested  in  the  act  by  Park  Gardener  Taylor,  and 
brought  before  Police  Judge  Rix.  On  the  16th  of  July  he 
demanded  a  jury,  and  the  case  was  set  for  trial  on  the  19th 
of  October.  On  that  day  the  case  came  up,  and  on  motion 
of  defendant  was  postponed  till  October  23d.  WThen  it  was 
again  called,  it  was  again  postponed  to  November  2d.  On 
the  2d  of  November,  at  a  business  hour  of  a  business  day, 
twelve  citizens  were  summoned  and  sworn  to  try  the  case. 
Three  of  the  park  employees  gave  evidence  that  they  saw 
Lowenthal  pick  the  flowers.  Lowenthal  swore  positively 
that  he  did  not,  and  supported  his  evidence  by  the  testi- 
mony of  a  female  who  keeps  a  road-side  drinking  house. 
His  attorney,  Mr.  Napthaly,  said  the  issue  was  one  of  ve- 
racity between  his  client  and  the  park  gardeners,  and  that,  if 
Lowenthal  had  stolen  the  flowers,  "in  addition  to  being  a  thief 
he  was  a  mean  liar  and  a  perjurer."  The  jury  found  a  verdict 
of  "guilty,"  and  the  judge  fined  the  prisoner  five  dollars.  If 
Judge  Rix  thinks  he  has  done  his  duty  in  imposing  this 
penalty,  we  do  not.  If  a  citizen  can  steal  flowers  from  the 
Golden  Gate  Park,  insult  the  officials,  defy  the  law,  demand  a 
jury  trial,  postpone  the  case  for  four  months,  require  the  at- 
tendance of  half  a  dozen  park  employees  four  different  times 
and  point-blank  himself  in  relation  to  the  facts,  and  all  for 
five  dollars,  then  no  one  can  complain  that  justice  is  not  eco- 
nomically administered. 


The  Canal  Question— Commercially. 
Some  two  weeks  ago  the  "  Chamber  of  Commerce,"  the  "  Board  of 
Trade,"  and  the  "Association  of  Manufacturers,"  of  San  Francisco, 
held  a  joint  meeting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
which  they  invited  other  citizens,  to  consult  in  reference  to  certain  mat- 
ters of  general  public  interest.  The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  was  pres- 
ent as  an  invited  guest.  Among  the  other  questions  considered  was 
that  of  the  "Nicaragua  Canal."  Just  as  a  resolution— prepared  by 
some  previously  named  committee — was  about  to  pass,  and  without 
debate,  and,  as  the  writer  thought,  without  due  consideration,  and  as 
he  rv^arded  it  of  too  much  importance  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Manufacturers'  Association  should  bind 

themselves  and  instruct  the  members  of  CongTess  who  were  present 

also  by  invitation— by  any  hasty  action,  and  as  he  thought  it  unaccount- 
ably strange  that  an  audience  of  nearly  three  hundred  merchants,  man- 
ufacturers, and  representative  citizens  should  all  be  in  favor  of  sending 
the  trade  of  Japan  and  China,  the  commerce  of  India  and  Australia, 
the  west  coast  of  Central  and  South  America,  the  Australian  continent, 
the  Hawaiian  kingdom,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  some 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  San  Francisco,  through  a  foreign  country, 
he  ventured,  in  his  usual  modest  way,  to  suggest  the  inquiry  whether 
the  passage  of  such  a  resolution  were  wise  or  not.  The  five  minutes  of 
time  allowed  for  discussion  was  only  sufficient  to  suggest  some  of  the 
more  prominent  objections  to  such  a  scheme ;  it  was  sufficient,  however, 
when  the  "  cut-and-dried"  resolutions  were  submitted  to  a  vote  that 
they  received  but  thirty-five  "ayes,"  seven  voting  "no,"  and  the  re- 
mainder of  San  Francisco  merchants,  traders,  manufacturers,  and  rep- 
resentative citizens  sitting  cowardly  silent  and  non-committal.  Captain 
Merry,  who  was  engineering  this  little  scheme,  and  who,  having  given  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  question,  is  intelligent  upon  it,  asked  of 
the  Argonaut  the  privilege  of  the  following  communication,  which  we 
accorded  him,  reserving  to  ourselves  the  right  of  rejoinder.  We  hope 
our  readers  will  carefully  examine  this  argument.  The  question  is  im- 
portant, and  there  are  reasons  upon  both  sides  that  arc  not  to  be  lightly 
considered  nor  flippantly  disposed  of;  they  demand  the  earnest  consid- 
eration of  statesmen,  and  are  more  appropriately  considered  in  legisla- 
tive halls  than  in  town  meetings,  where  a  false  innuendo  or  a  malicious 
sneer  is  the  common  argument  of  small  minds,  and  is  sometimes  calcu- 
lated to  intimidate  the  cowardly  and  non-resistant.  This  discussion, 
it  is  agreed,  shall  be  courteous.  The  point  from  which  we  shall  answer 
it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  American  patriotism,  American  finance, 
American  labor,  and  in  the  especial  interest  of  San  Francisco  and  Cali- 
fornia : 

The  effect  of  the  construction  of  a  ship-can:;!  through  Centra!  America  upon 
American  commerce  is  a  subject  so  broad  thai  the  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  it* 
proper  consideration.  That  it  will  greatly  change  commercial  currents  is  cer- 
tain. To  appreciate  those  changes  a  careful  study  of  existing  conditions,  futnre 
development,  and  of  facts  connected  with  navigation,  is  indispensable.  The 
great  success  which  has  attended  the  Suez  Canal,  although  it  merely  diverted  an 
already  established  trade,  naturally  creates  the  same  expectation  in  regard  to  the 
American  canal,  effecting,  as  it  does,  a  greater  saving  of  distance,  controlling  an 
already  important  commerce,  comparatively  in  its  infancy  and  capable  of  enor- 
mous expansion.  M.  de  Lesseps  claims  a  tonnage  movement  of  five  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  tons  annually  through  the  American  canal,  while  careful 
mercantile  estimates,  made  by  a  commercial  body  of  this  city,  place  it  at  live 
millions  of  tons  by  the  time  a  canal  at  Nicaragua  can  be  be  completed — say  in 
1892.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  however,  to  prove  that  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  will  be  profitable.  Private  capital  would  have  already  gone  far  to  demon- 
strate that  proposition  had  not  the  United  States  Government  prevented  con- 
struction by  a  corporation  to  secure  a  treaty  for  construction  on  government  ac- 
count. Let  us  rather  satisfy  ourseives  that  it  will  be  commercially  profitable  to 
our  country,  and  especially  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States.  Let  us 
examine  the  anticipated  diversions  of  commerce  which  will  affect  our  commercial 
interests : 

/.  TJie  Tea  Trade. — The  trans-Pacific  and  overland  route  is  at  present  a 
strong  competitor  for  the  tea  trade  of  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  which  is  largely  con- 
trolled by  English  steamers  via  the  Suez  Canal.  To  compete  successfully,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  very  low  freight-rates  on  through  bills  of  lading  from  China 
and  Japan  to  New  York  and  other  Atlantic  cities.  This  causes  the  discrimina- 
tion against  San  Francisco,  which  is  made  to  pay  relatively  a  much  higher  rate 
on  tea  than  our  Atlantic  cities.  The  trans-Pacific  route,  with  Honolulu  and  Ni- 
caragua as  coaling  stations,  will  divert  this  trade  from  the  Suez  route,  the  dis- 
tance being  nearly  three  days  steaming  less,  the  navigation  safer,  the  course 
more  direct,  and  avoiding  the  stormy  Atlantic  for  a  smooth-water  voyage  all  the 
way.  Why  should  not  San  Francisco  be  allowed  as  low  a  rate  eastward  as 
New  York,  thus  aiding  the  competition  with  the  Suez  route  and  making  this  city 
a  distributive  point  for  the  products  of  China  and  Japan,  as  far  beyond  the  .Mis- 
souri as  possible :  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  natural  commercial  advantages 
which  should  accrue  to  San  Francisco.  It  would  then  become  an  absurdity  to 
haul  goods  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  for  distribution  westward  over  the 
same  lines,  as  much  so  as  it  is  absurd  to  presume  that  San  Francisco  can  flour- 
ish by  the  distribution  of  manufactured  goods  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  over  the 
same  routes  which  have  laid  them  at  our  doors — a  condition  of  affairs  which 
tends  largely  to  create  the  local  depression  in  our  distributive  trade.  The  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  China  and  Japan  trade  with  reference  to  this  city  is  disadvan- 
tageous to  San  Francisco,  in  that  it  treats  it  as  a  way  station,  not  an  extensive 
distributive  point.  Our  geographical  position,  with  a  fair  distributive  tariff,  will 
make  San  Francisco  the  distributive  point  for  Asiatic  commerce  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Railroads  will  be  vastly  more  benefited  by  a  short 
haul  on  local  tariff  than  zfiro  rata  rate  across  the  continent,  necessarily  very  un- 
remunerativeby  reason  of  competition  via  Suez,  and  with  other  Eastern  roads. 

2.  Oz<erla?id  Freights  Ji'estward. — There  is  a  large  and  increasing  continental 
freight  traffic  for  which  the  competing  roads  are  constantly  struggling,  dividing 
per  centages,  which  are  yearly  more  difficult  to  arrange  satisfactorily.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  makes  five  continental  lines  to  compete 
hereafter  for  through  overland  freight.  Is  it  not  the  true  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can roads  to  favor  a  policy  which  will  increase  their  business  by  rapid  local  de- 
velopment, thus  making  them  independent  of  competition  to  supply  a  sparsely 
settled  territory,  with  a  constantly  increasing  difficulty  in  dividing  the  business 
amicably?  There  are  increasing  compensations  which  will  cause  our  overland 
roads  to  regard  the  completion  of  the  American  canal  as  an  advantage;  particu- 
larly those  roads  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  are  interested  in  our  local 
trade  The  canal  route  necessitating  a  passage  through  the  tropics,  many  classes 
of  merchandise  will  avoid  it,  while  passenger  travel  will  continue  as  at  present, 
in  greatly  increased  volume  consequent  upon  rapid  development  which  will  fol- 
low the  completion  of  the  canal.  The  roads  which  control  the  distributive  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  handle  all  our  merchandise  via  canal  to  and  from 
tide-water.  Suppose  it  were  open  to-day,  their  line  of  steamers  coming  direct  to 
San  Francisco  would  land  freight  on  our  wharves  for  distribution  eastward,  and 
competing  steamship  lines  could  not  deprive  them  of  the  local  distribution,  where- 
in, indeed,  would  be  found  their  greatest  profit.  There  would  no  longer  be  a 
necessity  for  a  struggle  in  regard  to  percentages.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  sale  of  their  lands,  and  the  increasing  passenger  business 
would  make  them  independent  of  pro  rata  rates  on  through  traffic,  in  a  sparsely 
settled  territory,  with  a  light  and  comparatively  unrcmunerative  local  business. 
The  eastern  trunk  lines  would  at  first  lose  some  through  freight,  but  would  find 
their  compensation  in  the  increasing  travel  of  our  augmented  population.  In 
fact,  east  of  the  Missouri,  the  Pacific  Coast  freight,  so  largely  subdivided,  is  of 
little  consequence  to  individual  roads. 

J.  Overland  Freights  Fast-.i-ard. — That  the  canal  would  divert  a  large  part  of 
this  carrying  trade  is  undeniable.  Therein  consists  its  greatest  advantage  to  our 
producers  and  merchants.  Wool,  wines,  canned  goods,  and  oihtr  merchandise 
which  would  be  uninjured  by  a  quick  passage  through  the  tropics,  would  go  via 
canal  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Cereal  products,  lumber,  spars,  ores,  and  raw 
products  which  our  soil  yields,  would  seek  a  cheap  water  route  to  our  eastern 
seaports  and  to  Europe.  There  would  bean  immense  development  of  the  lumber 
trade,  now  seeking  a  tedious  outlet  via  Cape  Horn.  But  considering  i 
mitted  fact  that  the  value  of  a  railroad  depends  upon  the  wealth,  population, 
and  production  of  the  territory  through  which  it  runs,  is  it  to  be  presumed  that 
the  development  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  injure  our  inland  transportation  compa- 
nies? Can  any  idea  be  more  devoid  of  reason?  If  it  pays  to  run  steamers  from 
New  York  to  New  Orleans  to  control  through  traffic,  why,  as  before  intimated, 
will  it  not  pay  to  run  them  through  the  canal  to  Sail  Francisco?  That  will  cer- 
tainly control  the  freight  westward,  and  secure  such  portion  as  would  be  di- 
verted by  the  canal  eastward. 

4.  The  Mississippi  Valley  and  Central  American  Trad,: — The  opening  of 
the  canal  will  make  New  Orleans  the  distributing  point  for  the  commerce  of  Chi- 
na and  Japan  in  the  Central  States.  By  rail  and  water  the  stream  of  Asiatic 
Commerce  WOUld  How  northward  Until  it  meets  the  eastern  stream  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  eastward  until  New  York  becomes  a  competitor.  Indeed,  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  next  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  will  be  the  most  benefited  by  the  canal. 
New  Orleans  would  become  a  competitive  point  with  San  Francisco  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  coffee  and  other  products  of  the  west  coast  of  Central  and  South 
Aii,,  1  ii  .1.  a  competition  which  would  l>e  accompanied  by  incrcascil  distribution  at 
both  points.  While  New  Orleans  should  distribute  the  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican  trade  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  San  Francisco  should  i\o  soon  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  increased  volume,  as  a  consequence  of  the  development  of  the  region  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Canal,  than  which  no  more  fertile  countrv  exists. 

J.  The  European  Trade. — The  Pacific  Coast  is  .1  sparse!)  settled  region,  with 
large  possibilities  in  the  production  of  cereals,  lumber,  fishcrii  .,  ores,  asphaitum, 
wines,  wool,  and  numerous  other  articles.  It  lacks  a  near  market  and  cheap 
transportation.  Its  best  market  must  be  Europe,  with  its  millions  of  inhabitant* 
of  our  own  race,  and  with  its  developed  manufactures.  Four  years  since,  when 
Cape  Horn  freights  were  high,  the  saving  to  our  producers  and  merchants  by  the 
use  of  the  canal,  including  freight,  insurance,  interest,  and  difference  in  quota- 
tions for  time  of  delivery,  amounted  to  several  millions  annually.  The  present 
condition  of  shipping  inter  -1  ■  has  decreased  this  greatly,  but  meanwhile  India 
has  developed  a  wheat  trade  of  over  six  million  tons  per  annum,  through  the 
SuerCanal  to  L u rope,  while  we  have  10  send  our  cereal  products  around  Cape 
Horn,  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  We  need  the  canal  to  remove  this  disability 
and  to  encourage  our  European  commerce.      Esp<  ciallj   it  we  have  an  American 
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zznal  owned  by  our  Government,  with  discriminating  taritt  favoring  American 
shipping  (a  condition  possible  only  under  Government  ownership),  it  will  greatly 
assist  our  maritime:  interests  and  be  of  untold  benefit  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
will  solve  the  problem  of  finding  a  market  for  the  increasing  products  of  our  soil; 
i  will  enhance  the  value  of  our  lands,  increase  the  value  of  our  railroads,.en- 
;ourage  our  merchants,  and  bring  prosperity  to  our  producers ;  San  Francisco 
**Ul  regain  its  lost  position  as  the  distributing  centre  of  the  ocean-borne  com- 
nerce  which  in  a  few  years  made  it  the  marvel  of  modem  times ;  it  will  restore  to 
t  the  maritime  supremacy  to  which  its  almost  un  equaled  position  entitles  it. 

0.  The  Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Australia.—  The  canal  can  not 
iivert  from  us  the  commerce  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  naturally  centres 
lere  from  its  proximity,  but  with  the  increased  development  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
trill  come  an  increased  demand  for  all  the  products  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  an 
outlet  for  our  manufactures  as  their  prosperity  and  ability  to  pay  with  merchan- 
lise  i--<  augmented.  The  trade  of  the  Pacific  Islands  will  naturally  come  here, 
while  Honolulu,  which  lies  nearly  midway  on  the  line  of  navigation  between 
China  and  Nicaragua,  will  become  a  port  of  call  for  trans-Pacific  commerce  go- 
,ng  through  the  canal.  Australia  is  so  situated  that  the  south  and  west  coasts 
ire  nearer  the  mother  country  via  Suez  than  via  Nicaragua.  But  the  east 
roast  and  New  Zealand  would  use  the  American  canal  for  their  products,  which 
ire  generally  bulky  and  demand  low  freights.  This  class  of  freight  will  not 
;ome  here  while  Europe  offers  a  better  market  for  raw  products.  But  the  in- 
.reasing  tide  of  Australian  travel  will  always  prefer  the  San  Francisco  route  by 
cason  of  its  cooler  climate,  quick  and  interesting  continental  travel,  and  passage 
hrou^h  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  canal  can  not  interfere 
with  this,  bufthe  development  of  Australian  commerce  will  beaccelerated  by  our 
ncreasing  manufactures.  It  is  a  business  which  should  be  encouraged  by  rapid 
^| nail  steamships,  quick  railway  time  to  New  York,  and  as  low  passenger  tariffs 
>  i is  are  practicable;  not  a  business  which  the  sea  route  via  Nicaragua  will  inter- 
fere with.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  and  our  Pacific  Coast  must  furnish  the  freights 
westward  for  this  trade,  while  eastward  the  freight  movement  must  increase 
Jowly  for  the  reason  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  like  ourselves,  want  a 
narket  for  raw  products.  But  with  increased  population  conditions  will  change 
ind  this  trade  will  increase. 

j.   The  Commercial  interests  0/  ilte  United  States  Generally  Considered.— 
We  have  thus  far  examined  this  question   chiefly  from  a  local  standpoint,  but  it 
s  too  broad  a  question  to  be  thus   treated.     Where  American   interests  predomi- 
nate American  commerce  will  control,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  foreign  in- 
xrests.     Central  America  is  a  virgin  country,  with   immense  possibilities,  espe- 
nally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.     American  wealth  and  American 
mergy  will  there  develop  an   immense   commerce   on   the   world's  highway,  of 
which  our  whole  country  will  reap  the  benefit,  unless   we  supinely  permit  a  for- 
:ign  power  to  occupy  the  position  we  are  to-day  offered.    Nations  that  will  quar- 
*el  about  the  Caroline  Islands  will  not  turn  aside  lightly  from  an  offer  of  Central 
\ruerican  commerce  and  the  probable    sequence    of  Central    American  territory. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  more  than  one  American  President  that  the  Nicaragua 
anal  is  to  be  considered  as   part   of  our   coast    line,  which  we  can  not  afford  to 
:ive  over  to  foreign  influences  ;  and  the   late  General  Grant — of  whose  pat  riot - 
sm  there  was  no  doubt — has  written  :  "  I  commend  an  American  canal  on  Amer- 
ean  soil  to  the  American  people."     Where   beau    the  American   heart  that  says, 
1 ' '  He  was  wrong  ;  let  foreign  powers  control  it."     The  nation   that  does  control 
t  has  its  grip  on  our  throat  commercially,  and  its  knife  at  our  vitals  politically. 
-ft Is  there  an  intelligent  American  who  thinks  that   England  will  ever  give  up  con- 
i  rol  of  Northern  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal?    The  suggestion   that  foreigners 
nay  build  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  "  when  we  want   it   we  can  take  it,"  is  al- 
|   rays  made  by  parties  who  do  not  want  an   American   navy.     We  are  to  take  it 
I ;  nth  smooth-bore  guns  mounted  on  wooden  boxes  I    Our  country  is  manufactur- 
-■ing  more  than  it  can  sell,  and  looks   for  an   outlet  with   a  pertinacity  that  sends 
ommissioncrs  abroad  with  this  special  object.     Is  it  wise,  then,  for  us  to   ignore 
line  great  possibilities  of  Central  American  commercial  control  which  accompany 
he  project  of  the   Nicaragua  Canal   under   Amercan   auspices?     Patriotic  and 
I   nercantile  interest  unite  in  condemnation  of  such  an  idea. 

I<  8.  Commercial  Estimate  of  Cost  and  Availability. — To  be  useful,  a  ship 
I  anal  must  be  commercially  available  as  to  location  and  cost,  and  these  are  the 
1  >eculiar  advantages  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  It  is  available  alike  for  sail  and 
I  team ;  peculiarly  adapted  to  iron  ships  by  reason  of  its  being  a  fresh-water 
t  iork,  and  it  involves  no  doubtful  engineering  propositions.  Nature  has  done 
\\  he  greater  part  of  the  work,  and  it  offers  the  lowest  summit   level  between  the 

i|-  Ulan  tic  and  Pacific.  1 1  has  been  very  accurately  surveyed  by  the  United  States 
Jovernment — in  fact,  so  complete  is  the  survey  at  this  time  that  contracts  can 
>e  made  for  construction  without  preliminary  work.  The  estimated  cost  is  forty  - 
wo  millions  of  dollars,  without  contingency  estimates,  and,  being  a  surface  work, 
-■bese  estimates  involve  no  elements  of  doubt  as  to  what  difficulties  have  been 
verlooked.  With  interest  and  contingency  estimates  of  twenty-five  per  cent., 
he  cost  will  be  about  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  So  confident  are  eminent  en- 
ineers  in  this  respect,  that  a  contract  was  made  for  construction  in  18S2  at  one 
lUndred  millions  of  dollars,  which  would  have  been  executed  but  for  the  action 
f  the  administration  of  President  Arthur,  which  prevented  its  consummation  by 
n  active  enmity 'to  construction  by  a  corporation,  on  the  ground  that  it  should 
e  built  and  owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  jointly  with  the  re- 
ublic  of  Nicaragua.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  Nicaragua  treat)' now  pending, 
nd  which  expires  by  limitation  if  not  acted  upon  by  Congress  at  its  next  ses- 
I  ion.  The  difficulties  attending  construction  are  positively  less  than  were  en- 
|  ountered  in  the  Central  Pacific  Railway. 

The  time  necessary  for   construction  is  five  years,  although  with  abundant 
jeans  and  energetic  work  four  years  might  suffice.     Whether  it  is  wise  for  the 
government  to  undertake  this  work  on  its  own   account,  retaining  ownership 
ninth-  with  Nicaragua,  is  a  debatable  question.     Such  is  the  purpose  of  the  Nic- 
ragua  treaty,  arranged  by  the  Arthur  administration,  as  preferable  to  construc- 
ted by  a  company,  which  would  naturally  demand  higher  tolls  than  the  Govem- 
lent  would  ask.     On  a  cost  of  5100,000,000  the  canal  will  pay  8  per  cent,  per 
nnum,  after  appropriating  $1,000,0-30  per  annum  for  operating  expenses.     The 
h  iuez  Canal,  costing  $94,000,000,  pays  14  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  its  business  is 
■ncreasing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  to  be  promptly  enlarged.     That  the  business  of  the 
■  Imerican  canal  will  rapidly  increase  there  can  be  no  doubt.     The  limits  of  a 
I    ewspaper  article  forbid  further  illustrations,  but  I  trust  that  the  reader  who  has 
r  allowed  me  closely  will  have  grasped  a  subject  which  will  impress  itself  upon 
.   dm,  especially  if  his  be  a  commercial  mind. 

"  The  world  moves."     Development  and  progress  are  the  rule.     The  time  for  iso- 
{  ation  has  passed.     As  the  construction  of  railroads  develops  the  interior,  increases 

!and  values,  and  creates  inland  commerce,  so  the  construction  of  this  ocean  high- 
kvay  will  increase  ocean  commerce,  enrich  the  country  building  it,  and  add  im- 
uensely  to  our  commercial  prestige.  Shall  we  then  permit  the  opportunity  to 
t  >ass  unheeded  ?  The  canal  will  be  built  in  the  near  future.  Shall  we  build  it, 
'  Jid  secure  the  advantage  of  so  doing  ?  That  is  the  question  which  our  Govern- 
ment is  called  upon  to  decide  promptly.  Where  is  the  disinterested  American 
vho  believes  in  the  future  of  his  country  who  will  say  let  it  alone ''.  The  political 
■spects  of  the  question  will  be  considered  hereafter.  William  L.  Merry.. 

Men  and  Women  of  Bulgaria  To-day. 
In  the  spring  of  1876  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  horrified  the  civilized 
rorld.  Crushed,  hopeless,  and  helpless,  the  Bulgarians  made  no  effort 
n  self-defense.  Sulieman  Pasha  swore  to  exterminate  the  Christians  of 
<oumeIia  and  leave  their  country  a  desert.  The  Roumelians  offered  no 
esistance,  but,  like  their  countrymen  across  the  Balkans,  sullenly  sub" 
nilted.  For  this  tame  acquiescence,  this  want  of  spirit,  historians  have 
ailed  the  Bulgarians  and  Roumelians  cowards  and  sheep,  and  for  their 
ubsequent  guerilla  warfare  against  the  Turks  in  East  Roumelia  they 
iave  called  them  wolves.  Both  terms  are  unjust.  Bulgarians,  Rouma- 
lians,  and  Roumelians  are  neither  cowardly  nor  revengeful.  An  East- 
m  statesman  likens  them  to  the  Germans.  He  thinks  their  weakness 
s  a  nation  due  not  to  cowardice  or  laziness,  but  to  their  peculiar  devel- 
opment of  individuality,  resulting  from  their  sudden  leap  from  slavery  to 
reedom.  He  ascribes  their  incapacity  for  self-government  to  theirwant 
■i  political  apprenticeship.  In  less  than  a  hundred  years  the  Bulga- 
ians,  whose  very  name  and  language  had  become  almost  extinct,  rose 
rom  the  most  abject  servitude  to  substantial  independence.  They  are 
idustrious,  frugal,  persevering.  The  Bulgarian  student  makes  up  for 
tck  of  brilliancy  by  undying  patience  and  application.  The  Bulgarian 
chool,  established  from  patriotic  zeal,  has  done  wonders  in  educating 
*ie  masses.  Obstinate  and  slow  to  adopt  new  ideas,  the  Bulgarian  holds 
tiem  fast  when  he  gets  them.  His  religion,  for  which  he  fought  so  des- 
■erately,  is,  like  the  religion  of  all  enslaved  nations,  marked  by  supersti- 
on ;  his  virtue — for  among  the  native  Bulgarians  crimes  of  violence  are 
ire — is  marred  by  lying,  stealing,  and  the  small  rogueries  characteristic 
f  subject  races.  That  he  is  a  rogue  should  surprise  no  one,  when  it  is 
--membered  that  for  five  hundred  years  he  was  the  bondman  of  Tur- 
ey,  and  for  another  hundred  years  was  ground  under  the  heel  of  the 
'atriarch  ;  that  he  was  taxed  and  excommunicated  by  bishops,  who  had 
umetimes  been  barbers  and  cooks ;  that  his  property  was  confiscated 
nder  charges  which  he  never  heard ;  that  the  Turkish  pashas,  with 
rawling  retinue,  would  slop  at  his  home,  eat  his  food,  carry  off  his 
aughters,  and  kill  him  if  he  objected ;  that  on  the  highway  he  was  often 
jrced  to  carry  a  lazy  Turk  on  his  back  for  miles.  All  this  he  bore  with 
o  hope  of  redress — the  Constantinople  officials  were  in  league  with  the 
ashas,  and  both  found  a  convenient  slave  in  him. 
Though  morally  and  menially  he  deteriorated  under  this  slavery,  phys- 
ally  he  improved.  The  Roumanians  and  Bulgarians  of  the  present 
ay  are  among  the  handsomest  races  in  Europe.  For  centuries  the 
ghls  of  pashas'  harems  have  come  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  At 
'assail,  a  little  town  on  the  river  bank,  every  woman  is  beautiful  as  a 
ouri.  Tourists  make  pilgrimages  there  to  see  them.  They  are  a  noble 
r"pe — placid,   massive  Junos,  with  solemn  black  brows,  heavy-lidded, 


velvet  eyes,  skins  naturally  olive,  but  artificially  tinted,  and  profiles 
worthy  to  be  stamped  on  Roman  coins.  Peasant  girls  wear  their  hair 
— of  a  dull,  lustreless  black — hanging  down  to  their  feet,  sometimes 
twisted  with  beads  and  flowers,  but  generally  unconfined,  when  it  en- 
velops them  like  a  cloak.  Standing  about  the  village  fountains  of  an 
evening,  their  massive  figures  straight  as  arrows,  their  earthen  jars  poised 
on  their  heads  with  one  large,  white  arm  raised  to  steady  them,  these 
handsome  peasant  girls,  giggling  and  gossiping  in  the  red  afterglow, 
make  a  group  for  Bouguereau. 

The  passion  of  the  Roumanian-Bulgarian  women  is  dress.  To  be 
dressed  in  clothes  from  Paris  is  to  them  the  summit  of  earthly  bliss. 
Fashion  is  their  goddess,  and  even  among  the  peasants  she  is  exacting. 
Each  village  has  its  particular  costume,  and  when  a  buxom  belle  enters 
a  shop  she  mentions  her  village,  and  is  immediately  shown  the  particu- 
lar style  of  dress  which  is  supposed  10  be  thoroughly  chic  there.  She 
shows  a  noble  disregard  for  pomp  and  vanity,  however,  as  she  trudges 
home  from  market  with  the  conveniently  loose  front  of  her  white  linen 
jacket  filled  with  cabbages,  turnips,  eggs,  and  any  other  spoils  of  a  shop- 
ping tour.  But  on  her  wedding  day  she  is  gorgeous — glittering  with 
glass  and  amber  beads,  and  covered  with  really  beautiful  embroideries. 
The  groom  is  like  a  brigand  in  the  opera— he  wears  a  red  hussar  jacket, 
a  green  waistcoat  (both  a  mass  of  embroidery),  a  red  sash  bristling  with 
silver-mounted  revolvers  and  knives  ;  his  white  petticoats  are  tucked  and 
stiffened  till  ihey  stand  out  like  a  ballet-dancer's,  and  his  shapely  legs 
are  co%-ered  with  fawn-colored  trousers  hooked  up  the  sides  with  an  end- 
less array  of  hooks  and  eyes,  while,  to  complete  his  appearance  as  a 
young  blood,  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  towers  over  his  hat,  the  stem  being 
stuck  down  the  back  of  his  neck.  He  is  generally  a  lucky  dog,  for  the 
Bulgarian  woman  is  a  gentle  soul — warm-hearted  and  kindly.  She 
greets  the  wayfarer  hospitably,  gives  him  a  place  before  the  fire,  and  a 
supper  of  damper — an  expansive  dough,  which  swells  like  cork  inside  him 
and  makes  his  sleep  a  reign  of  terror. 

Rich  Bulgarians  and  Roumanians,  at  Sofia,  Bukarest,  and  the  other 
large  cities,  are  grandees.  The  women  are  handsome  as  pictures. 
Large  and  lazy,  they  spend  their  days  on  divans,  eating  candies,  smok- 
ing cigarettes,  and  reading  French  novels — for  all  well-educated  Bulga- 
rians speak  French  like  Parisians.  When  they  go  out,  they  drive. 
Walking  they  abhor.  A  stiff  leather  boot  on  the  plump  foot  of  a  Bul- 
garian belle  would  cause  her  agony.  Exertion  bores  her  ;  she  is  always 
languidly  lazy  and  graceful,  always  gorgeously  and  gaudily  dressed  in 
the  latest  novelty  from  Paris,  and  always  falling  in  and  out  of  love.  To 
her,  divorce  is  a  bagatelle.  It  seldom  causes  unpleasantness  ;  every- 
body remains  on  perfectly  good  terms  with  everybody  else  ;  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  convenience  ;  she  and  her  husband  don't  agree,  that  is  all. 
After  the  divorce  she  marries  somebody  else,  and  so  on  da  capo.  The 
successive  members  of  the  dynasty  of  husbands  are  all  friendly  with 
each  other  and  with  her.  When  a  Bulgarian  beauty — fat,  slow,  hand- 
some, and  gorgeous  as  a  bird  of  paradise — enters  a  ball-room,  she  bows 
to  husband  No.  1,  who  is  chatting  to  husband  Xo.  2  in  a  corner  ;  then 
seeing  husband  No.  3  leaning  on  the  mantelpiece,  she  blows  him  a  kiss, 
whispers  a  soft  nothing  to  No.  4,  on  whose  arm  she  leans,  and  all  the 
time  her  dark,  sleepy  eyes  are  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  on  the  door  for 
the  entrance  of  the  prospective  No.  5.  A  Roumanian  grandee  remarked 
once  of  society  at  Bukarest  :  ' '  Marriage  with  us  resembles  a  mazour- 
ka,  in  which  our  ladies  take  a  turn  first  with  one  cavalier  and  then  with 
another."  Another  great  diversion  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Roumanian 
great  lady,  almost  of  more  importance  than  her  next  change  of  partners, 
is  her  trip  to  Paris.  To  give  that  up  is  the  sublimest  of  self-sacrifice. 
Americans  love  Paris,  Russians  adore  it,  but  Bulgarians  worship  it. 
After  her  stay  in  the  gay  capital,  she  comes  back  laden  with  fine  clothes, 
and  flaunts  them  in  the  faces  of  her  bosom  friends  with  refined  cruelty. 
Her  taste,  however,  is  sometimes  eccentric.  Says  a  recent  Danubian 
traveler:  "  The  ladies  we  took  on  board  here  were  all  in  magnificent 
toilets  of  the  newest  French  fashion  ;  but  being  of  an  over-smart  de- 
scription and  put  on  in  a  slovenly  manner,  gave  the  wearers  an  up-all- 
nightish  look  anything  but  taking.  The  men  were  also  dressed  in 
French  fashion,  and  from  their  dark,  sallow  appearance  and  general  cast 
of  features  showed  clearly  that  their  ancestors,  the  Roman  convicts,  had 
largely  intermarried  with  the  gypsies."  In  fact,  the  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion, who  introduced  themselves  as  Roumanian  princes,  were  in  reality 
a  species  of  Oriental  confidence  man — a  variety  of  the  human  species 
which  flourishes  in  Turkey  as  elsewhere. 

The  Storm  in  Labrador. 

When  Jacques  Cartier  first  saw  the  coast  of  Labrador — a  desert  of 
rock  and  pine,  with  a  gray  sky  frowning  above  and  a  gray  sea  beating 
on  its  shores — he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  This,  indeed,  is  the  land 
given  to  Cain. "  Since  then  it  has  changed  little — an  outcrop  of  wretched 
hovels  has  sprung  up  on  its  shores,  a  dingy  fleet  of  fishing  and  sealing 
boats  rock  in  its  bays,  a  haggard  race  of  half-fed,  half-savage  creatures 
struggle  with  its  encompassing  seas  for  a  livelihood,  but  with  these  ex- 
ceptions it  is  as  bleak,  as  cold,  as  utterly  inhospitable  and  desolate  as 
when  the  French  explorer  first  skirted  its  coast.  Its  history  is  a  record 
of  the  terrors  of  the  sea,  of  pirates,  of  hurricanes,  of  shipwreck.  On 
the  sunken  rocks  on  its  shores,  ships  have  foundered  by  hundreds ;  from 
its  villages,  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  have  sailed  forth  never  to 
return. 

Its  shore,  from  the  Bethsiamits  to  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  is  a  jagged 
line  of  rock — sometimes  in  huge,  piled-up  masses — red,  gray,  and  black, 
with  pools  of  rain-water  in  their  hollows  and  stunted  pines  clinging  to 
their  ledges  ;  sometimes  in  sheer  cliffs,  striped  by  a  wavering  stratum  of 
white  or  red,  with  their  straight  surface  covered  by  narrow  fissures, 
where,  between  their  towering  walls,  the  water  is  black  and  oily;  and 
again  in  smooth,  round  rocks,  which,  covered  with  a  slippery  coating  of 
sea-moss,  rise  from  the  water  like  the  backs  of  giant  turtles.  Where 
now  and  then  a  river  discharges  its  darker  current  into  the  gray  ocean, 
its  inland  course  is  marked  by  a  curving  line  of  dark-green  stunted  pines, 
but  the  shore  is  generally  stern  and  barren,  and  even  where  a  faint  line 
of  smoke  indicates  a  cabin,  all  is  dun,  cold,  and  colorless.  At  Henley, 
a  fishing  village,  the  rocks  take  the  form  of  castellated  towers,  which, 
supported  on  six  sides  by  basaltic  columns,  are  used  by  the  women  as 
observatories  from  which,  in  foul  weather,  they  watch  for  the  return  of 
the  fleet.  Their  watch  must  have  been  a  bitter  one  during  the  hurricane 
which  raged  along  the  coast  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  October— one  of 
the  most  terrible  storms  ever  known  in  that  region  of  hurricanes.  The 
latest  dispatches  record  twenty  vessels  wrecked  and  three  hundred  lives 
already  lost,  not  to  mention  those  who  will  die  of  the  shock  and  expos- 
ure. Relief  boats  that  have  been  skirting  the  coast  report  the  damages 
as  enormous.  As  the  cyclone  struck  them,  vessel  after  vessel  was  borne 
shoreward  and  dashed  down  in  the  surf,  where  they  were  soon  battered 
into  fragments.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  estimate  either  the  loss 
of  life  or  property. 

Why  do  people  continue  to  live  in  such  a  region?  It  is  the  more  as- 
tonishing when  we  know  they  have  been  offered  a  free  passage  and  em- 
ployment by  the  Dominion  government  if  they  will  leave.  What  charms 
can  it  have  for  them  that  they  persist  in  remaining,  year  by  year  dete- 
riorating to  the  level  of  savages?  They  are  not  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
outer  world.  There  is  something  ineffably  pathetic  in  the  description 
given  by  a  recent  writer  of  a  stranger's  reception  at  one  of  the  small  fish- 
ing towns.  As  he  lands  all  the  men  crowd  around  him,  the  women  and 
children  standing  in  groups  at  the  cabin  doors.  At  first  they  are  bash- 
ful. Then,  their  tongues  unloosed,  he  is  overwhelmed  in  a  whirlpool  of 
questions — "What  is  his  name,  who  was  his  father,  is  he  married,  is  he 
rich,  where  does  he  come  from,  has  he  a  sister,  how  long  is  he  going  to 
stay?"— and  so  on,  with  an  endless  series  of  queries  that  tell  of  a  terri- 
ble homesickness  and  loneliness.  The  same  writer  describes  interviews 
he  had  with  these  simple  folk.  One  man  seemed  aware  of  his  own  de- 
terioration. '.'Well,  sir,  I  expect  we're  fools  to  stay  here,"  he  said. 
"  Our  children  are  growing  up  as  ignorant  as  we  are— just  like  the  dogs. 
Hardly  any  of  us  can  read  or  write.  Our  houses  are  too  far  apart  to  get 
the  children  together  for  school,  except  at  Esquimau  Point,  Natash- 
quan,  and  Mutton  Bay.  Then,  too,  we  can't  see  the  priest  more  than 
twice  a  year,  and  that's  inconvenient  about  dying,  for  pleurisy  and  con- 
sumption are  very  headstrong.  And  there's  no  doctor  at  all,  nor  any 
roots  or  herbs  for  medicine.  We  keep  alive  on  Pain-Killerand  salts  that 
the  traders  sell."  He  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  and  his  wife  sawed  their 
1  own  timber,  floated  it  down  the  river,  and  built  their  house  unassisted. 


Another  interesting  interview  was  one  with  a  Natashquan  woman, 
gives  another  glimpse  of  the  sufferings  of  these  wretched  people.  On 
the  death  of  her  husband  she  was  left  with  nine  children  and  no  means 
of  support  save  what  fish  her  two  sons  could  catch  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember—the three  months  in  which  the  living  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
must  be  made.  Her  struggles  to  keep  her  children  from  starving  were 
indescribable.  Without  the  supplies  of  pork  and  flour  sent  every  win- 
ter by  the  Government,  she  and  many  others  would  have  perished  from 
want.  Again  one  asks,  why  do  they  stay  ?  What  attraction  can  such 
a  life  have  for  any  one? 

Summer  is  the  Labradorian's  harvest  time,  His  hunting  grounds  are 
the  seas  about  his  own  coast  and  the  shores  of  Anlicosti.  This  island, 
enveloped  by  fogs,  encircled  by  sunken  rocks,  swept  by  hurricanes,  and 
surrounded  by  furious  currents,  is  the  horror  of  all  mariners.  Within 
the  last  ten  years,  one  hundred  and  three  ships  and  three  thousand  lives 
have  been  lost  on  its  treacherous  shores.  A  few  years  ago  some  Cana- 
dians made  an  attempt  to  settle  on  it,  intending  to  make  fortunes  in 
fishing  and  hunting.  One  was  to  be  a  sort  of  king,  with  bears  and 
gulls  for  his  subjects.  But  the  scheme  fell  through,  and  the  bears  are 
still  sole  lords  of  the  island.  During  the  nine  months  of  winter  the 
Labradorian  is  idle.  In  his  rough  board  hovel,  perched  on  a  rocky 
ledge,  with  hurricanes  howling  around  it,  rocking  it  to  its  foundations, 
and  the  trampling  surf  thundering  on  the  rocks  below,  he  spends  his 
dreary  days.  Sometimes,  weather  permitting,  he  and  his  friends  have 
social  gatherings — collect  at  one  another's  houses,  and  there,  steaming 
and  jovial,  pass  the  evening  in  rude  revelry,  which  usually  degenerates 
into  a  general  fight  Then  pandemonium  reigns;  the  infuriated  parti- 
sans swear  and  shout ;  the  dogs,  penned  in  a  narrow  space  between  the 
floor  and  the  ground,  engage  in  deadly  battles ;  the  tide  of  war  causes 
the  floor  to  heave  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  These  dogs  are  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  Labrador  life.  They  are  the  only  means  the  Labra- 
dorians  have  of  traveling  great  distances,  for  in  the  three  thousand 
miles  of  Labrador  coast  there  is  not  one  mile  of  made  road,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  have  never  seen  a  horse,  and  would  flee  from  one  as 
a  devil.  Sled-dogs  sometimes  make  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  miles 
a  day,  but  sledding  has  its  disadvantages — the  quarrelsome  temper  of 
the  dogs  is  known.  When  two  teams  meet,  the  twelve  dogs,  by  com- 
mon consent,  dash  at  each  other,  regardless  of  the  whips  of  the  men 
and  the  shrieks  of  the  women,  and  engage  in  a  fierce  struggle.  Some- 
times they  can  be  separated ;  but  when  two  dogs  meet  who  have  a  long- 
cherished  grudge  against  each  other,  they  fight  till  one  or  both  lie  dead 
on  the  snow.  Sledding  in  Labrador  is  an  exciting  method  of  locomo- 
tion. 

With  June  comes  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice;  the  air  is  filled  with 
sudden  reports  caused  by  the  bursting  of  icebergs,  the  fisherman  hauls 
out  his  net  and  launches  his  boat,  and  from  the  bastions  of  the  cliff  the 
veterans  watch  the  horizon  for  the  first  schools  of  mackerel.  Thus  the 
brief  summer  begins,  and  for  three  months  all  is  life  and  bustle;  but 
with  September  comes  winter,  and  all  Labrador  relapses  into  nine 
months  of  dreary  inactivity. 

Professor  James  Warren  is  announced  as  the  inventor  of 
a  new  process  of  reducing  ores  by  the  aid  of  electricity. 
While  examining  a  piece  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  the  profes- 
sor accidentally  let  it  fall  into  one  of  the  dynamos,  which  was 
in  motion  at  the  time.  On  looking  for  the  piece  of  quartz  the 
next  day,  he  found  it  in  the  dynamo,  and  to  his  surprise  the 
gold  in  the  quartz  had  been  melted  and  had  run  to  one  side 
of  the  rock,  forming  a  beautiful  button.  He  immediately  in- 
stituted a  series  of  experiments,  and  succeeded  in  evolving  a 
process  by  which  gold,  silver,  and  copper  can  be  instantly 
smelted  from  concentrations  by  a  powerful  electric  shock,  al- 
most equaling  in  intensity  a  stroke  of  lightning.  The  suc- 
cessful application  of  this  process  to  other  ores,  as  lead  and 
antimony,  is  also  expected. 


Sir  James  Paget  has  been  tracing  the  course  in  life  of  one 
thousand  medical  students,  taken  at  random  from  an  Eng- 
lish institute.  He  found  that  23  out  of  the  1,000  achieved 
distinguished  success ;  60  had  considerable  success ;  507 
made  a  living;  124  had  a  very  limited  success,  not  having 
made  a  fair  practice  within  fifteen  years  after  graduation, 
and  56  failed  utterly.  Nearly  10  per  cent.  (96)  of  the  whole 
number  left  the  profession  after  beginning  either  study  or 
practice,  87  died  after  entering  practice,  and  41  died  when- 
students. 

An  event  that  does  not  occur  often  has  just  been  celebrated 
in  the  town  of  Wermelsheim,  a  small  industrial  place  near 
the  city  of  Elberfeld,  in  Rhenish-Prussia — the  one-thou- 
sandth anniversary  of  its  existence.  Records  in  the  archie- 
piscopal  archives  at  Cologne  show  that  Bishop  Willibert, 
who  occupied  the  See  of  Cologne  from  870  to  SS9,  had  a 
church  built  at  Wermelsheim  and  dedicated  to  the  Apostle 
St.  Bartholomew,  which  was  finished  about  the  year  SS5,  and 
around  which  the  settlement  was  formed. 


"The  latest  wrinkle  in  silk  stockings,"  says  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  "is  to  have  snakes  on  them.  The  snake's  tail  begins 
below  the  knee,  and  the  reptile  wriggles  down  the  leg.  His 
neck  stretches  along  the  middle  of  the  foot,  and  his  head 
points  to  the  toe.  A  scarlet  stocking  has  the  snake  in  white." 
Before  this  fashion  is  universally  adopted,  ladies  will  have  to 
acquire  new  nerves  and  free  themselves  of  the  abhorrence  of 
the  serpent  inherited  from  Eve. 


A  curious  public  house  is  among  the  latest  attractions  in 
Paris.  It  is  called  La  Taverne  du  Bagne.  The  walls  are 
hung  with  paintings  representing  the  horrors  of  convict  life, 
interspersed  with  portraits  of  notorious  Communists.  All 
the  waiters  are  dressed  in  convict  uniform,  and  wear  the 
chains  and  boulets  of  the  regular  format.  The  landlord  is 
Citoyen  Maxime  Lisbonne,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
rection of  1871. 

There  seems  to  be  some  foundation  for  the  superstition 
that  it  is  unlucky  to  be  one  of  asocial  party  of  thirteen.  The 
Lancet  and  Clinic  quotes  Ouetelet  as  saying  that,  taking  thir- 
teen persons  of  different  ages,  the  probabilities  are  that  one 
death  will  occur  among  them  within  the  year.  Of  course  the 
circumstance  is  likely  to  take  place  whether  the  thirteen  per- 
sons meet  together  or  not. 


Rubinstein,  the  pianist  and  composer,  contemplates  giving 
a  series  of  historical  recitals  of  music  of  all  sorts,  from  that 
written  for  the  clavichord,  spinet,  virginal,  and  harpsichord, 
to  the  most  advanced  of  modern  works.  Beginning  in  Vien- 
na, this  winter,  the  recitals  will  be  held  in  several  of  the  prin- 
ripal  continental  cities,  and  ultimately  in  London. 


A  young  clothing  clerk  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  adver- 
tised for  pleasant  rooms,  heated  by  steam,  and  suitable  for  a 
young  man  who  wants  to  be  near  the  city,  received  a  letter 
the  other  day  asking  him  to  call  at  240  State  Street.  He 
sought  out.  the  number   promptly,  and  found  it  was  the  jail. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    STORY    OF    SHANGHAI. 


By  A.  A,  Hayes. 


Copyright  iS8j. 
My  old  friend  Jack  and  I  were  at  Saratoga  last  summer. 
The  weather  was  furiously  hot,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  sit  on  the  piazza.  Jack  had  energy  enough  to  read;  I 
confess  I  had  not.  I  do  not  know  of  what  I  was  thinking, 
when  he  leaned  forward  and  held  the  paper  toward  me,  put- 
ting his  finger  on  a  paragraph. 

"Have  you  seen  that?"  he  asked.  The  head-line  was 
"  China,"  and  there  was  a  statement  that  Admiral  Courbet 
had  gone  from  the  Pagoda  Anchorage  in  the  Min  River  up 
to  Foochow. 

"  Do  you  remember  taking  that  trip  once?"  he  asked. 

Remember  ?  Indeed  I  did.  I  handed  the  paper  back  to 
my  friend  with  some  mechanical  reply,  and  he  began  to  read 
again.  In  another  second  I  had  forgotten  all  my  surround- 
ings, and  was  absorbed  in  mind-pictures  of  the  past.  Out  of 
the  dim  chambers  of  memory,  they  came  in  procession  into 
the  clear  light — faces,  figures,  scenes — and  all  because  the 
telegraph  mentioned  the  Pagoda  Anchorage  and  the  Min 
River.  How  clearly  I  saw  them;  the  straight  pagoda  rising 
from  the  green  trees,  and  backed  by  hills  ;  the  fine  mountain 
views  on  the  way  up  the  river;  and  the  city  itself,  with  the 
long  bridge  and  the  myriads  of  boats,  and  the  foreign  houses 
peeping  from  among  the  Chinese  shanties. 

Jack  and  I  had  come  from  Hongkong,  and  Old  Wells  (I 
call  him  that)  had  sent  his  house-boat  down  to  meet  us,  and 
we  made  the  trip  therein — and,  after  we  reached  his  house, 
we  saw  Ah  Chong ! 

It  was  on  the  meeting  and  its  consequences  that  my 
thoughts  were  concentrated  as  I  sat  on  the  piazza  at  Sara- 
toga; and  they  made  up  the  story  which,  after  some  deliber- 
ation, I  have  concluded  to  tell.  I  ask  forgiveness  in  advance 
of  any  surviving  participants  on  whom,  despite  my  caution,  I 
may  seem  to  turn  the  light  of  publicity — and  of  my  readers, 
if  my  way  of  telling  seem  discursive. 

I  suppose  men  can  live  for  years  in  England,  or  France, 
and  talk  very  concisely  about  what  they  had  seen  and  done. 
If,  however,  they  have  had  part  and  lot  in  that  strange  far- 
eastern  life,  as  it  was  of  yore  ;  if  they  have  been  members  of 
the  Worshipful  Brotherhood  of  Exiles  on  the  borders  of  a 
great  pagan  empire — they  possess  such  a  large  store  of  mem- 
ories that  some  slight  association  will  bring  them  forth, 
crowding  one  another  to  the  destruction  of  system  and 
brevity. 

Wells,  as  I  said,  had  sent  his  house-boat  for  us.  He  was 
a  charming  host  and  a  choice  spirit,  yet  I  fancy  that  in  these 
later  days  he  would  be  called  a  "  crank."  He  had  drilled 
the  two  half-naked  native  boatmen  who  came  for  me,  until 
each  could  compass  two  English  words.  At  a  certain  point 
in  the  picturesque  journey  from  the  Anchorage,  they  would 
stop  rowing.     One  would  laboriously  ejaculate: 

"  Beautiful  prospec' ;  "  and  the  other: 

"  Mag-ni-fi-cen'  paw-o-ra-ma."  And  they  would  resume 
their  toil  at  the  oars.  Then  he  would  make  us  all  wear  fez 
caps  at  dinner.  I  lost  sight  of  him  years  ago,  and  know  not 
whether  he  has  a  villa  at  Craydon  or  Norwood,  or  if  per- 
chance he  wanders  on  the  night's  Plutonian  shore. 

We  three,  Jack,  Wells,  and  I,  strolled,  before  our  late  din- 
ner, to  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  sat  down  near  one  of  those 
queer,  horseshoe-shaped  graves  which  the  Chinamen  build 
so  that  the  lamented  deceased  may  enjoy  the  prospect.  I 
hope  they  found  it  as  attractive  as  did  we — that  lovely  view 
across  the  sparsely  wooded  plain  to  the  mountain  they  call 
the  Lover's  Leap.  I  suppose  it  was  kismet  that  Jack  spoke 
just  then  of  his  need  of  a  "boy,3'  or  body-servant,  and  Wells 
said  he  knew  of  one  who  would  suit  him — a  high-class  Can- 
tonese. When  we  reached  the  house  and  sitting  on  the 
veranda,  he  made  his  appearance. 

The  mention  of  a  Chinaman  must  needs  suggest  to  a 
modern  American  the  low-caste  creatures  whom  fate  has  sent 
to  our  shores  with  a  mission  to  "  washee-washee."  Ah  Chong 
was  tall  for  a  Chinaman,  his  head  was  cleanly  shaven,  and 
in  his  long,  white  grass-cloth  robe,  and  his  felt  shoes,  he  was 
as  fresh  and  neat  as  an  apothecary's  parcel.  He  had  a  bright 
face — not  cunning  or  bad — and  I  could  not  help  thinking 
him  a  remarkably  good-looking  boy.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
Jack  was  pleased  with  him,  and  they  came  to  a  speedy  un- 
derstanding. 

Understanding,  did  I  say?  That  is  the  wrong  word.  It 
was  I,  not  Jack,  that  understood  Ah  Chong;  and  this  brings 
me  to  some  psychological  aspects  of  our  experience,  of 
which,  after  all  these  years,  I  find  the  only  solution  in  my 
firm  conviction  that  this  sleek,  good-looking  Canton  boy  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  possessed  with  a  devil.  How 
much  better  is  this  good  old  scriptural  phrase  than  such  a 
modern  expression  as  "emotional  insanity"!  I  shall  not 
expect  my  readers  to  believe  some  of  the  things  I  shall  tell 
of  him;  I  would  not  believe  them  myself  if  told  me  by  an- 
other; nevertheless,  they  are  quite  true.  I  attempt  no  ex- 
planation ;  I  simply  state  facts.  From  the  very  moment 
that  I  saw  Ah  Chong,  he  excited  in  me  personal  repulsion 
and  distrust.  Without  being  able  to  explain  (even,  for  a  long 
time,  to  myself)  why  it  was,  I  nevertheless  felt  his  presence 
to  be  fraught  with  trouble.  According  to  all  accepted  theo- 
ries, he  should  have  been  conscious  of  my  sentiments,  and 
have  reciprocated  them ;  yet,  to  the  last  day  that  I  saw  him, 
he  was  anxious  to  serve  and  please  me  on  all  occasions.  I 
really  believe  that,  as  far  as  a  Chinaman  is  capable  of  such 
a  thing,  he  had  an  affection  for  me.  Per  contra,  Jack  liked 
him  immensely,  trusted  him  fully,  and  treated  him  with  in- 
variable kindness.  In  return,  Ah  Chong  felt  for  him — but  I 
anticipate. 

Jack  and  I  went  to  China  as  youngsters,  and  grew  up  there 
together.  In  sickness  (and  there  was  plenty  of  that)  and 
health,  in  sorrow  and  joy,  in  adversity  and  prosperity,  he 
stood  by  me  and  never  failed.  I  was  taepan,  or  head  of  a 
house,  in  Shanghai  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  and  he,  as 
special  representative  of  some  large  home  interests,  lived 
with  me  in  the  great  hong  on  the  Bund,  with  the  wide  veran- 
das and  the  lofty  rooms. 

Toward  the  end  of  a  certain  September  we  were  sitting 
on  one  of  these  same  verandas.  The  long,  stifling,  depress- 
ing summer  had  departed,  and  the  cool  autumn  had  come. 
The  man  who  called  autumn  days  the  saddest  of  the  vear 


never  had  lived,  I  am  sure,  in  Shanghai.  Doubtless  it  is  be- 
cause, as  we  all  know,  things  are  reversed  in  China — that 
spring  there  is  not  joyous,  and  autumn  is.  W^ith  the  setting 
sun  shining  on  them,  the  waters  of  the  Wangpoo  did  not 
look  quite  as  muddy  as  usual,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  artifi- 
cial picturesqueness  about  the  opposite  shore.  We  looked 
over  to  a  point  where  the  river  bends  to  the  east,  and  there 
is  a  tall,  open-work  tower,  on  which  are  displayed  signals  in- 
dicating the  approach  of  vessels.  Just  then  Ah  Chong  ap- 
peared. He  had  an  indescribably  noiseless  way  of  gliding 
about  the  house,  and  I  had  no  idea  he  was  near  us  until  I 
saw  him  hand  Jack  a  note.  He  stood  perfectly  still  while 
the  latter  opened  and  read  it.  A  long  time  had  elapsed 
since  I  first  saw  him  at  Foochow,  and  my  meagre  distrust  of 
him  had  not  lessened  one  iota.  In  the  absence,  however,  of 
the  slightest  overt  act  on  his  part,  not  only  was  my  common 
sense  continually  opposing  itself  to  a  seemingly  morbid 
fancy,  but  also  it  was  a  great  annoyance  to  me  that  a  China- 
boy  could  assume  such  importance  in  my  mind.  It  was  not 
more  than  two  minutes  before  Jack  had  read  the  note,  and 
replied  in  the  negative  to  the  inquiry  in  the  boy's  low,  soft 
voice:  "  Hab  got  answer ?"  Yet  in  that  brief  time  I  could 
read  the  Chinaman's  thoughts.  I  would  maintain  this  to  the 
end  of  my  days,  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  materialists  and  ag- 
nostics in  the  world.  It  seemed  as  certain  as  death  to  me 
that,  for  some  occult  reason,  he  meant  harm,  sooner  or  later, 
to  my  friend.  There  could  have  been  nothing  significant  in 
Ah  Chong's  eyes  or  expression,  for  they  never  changed  in 
the  least  while  he  was  with  us,  and  when  he  went  away  Jack 
said: 

"That's  the  best  boy  I  ever  had,  and  I  never  saw  a  Chi- 
naman with  such  a  frank  and  pleasant  face." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  flags  ran  up  the  mast  on  the  tower 
across  the  river,  and  Jack  cried  : 

"  French  mail !  We  shall  have  just  about  time  to  look  in 
at  the  club  before  we  get  the  letters." 

As  we  w-alked  up  the  bund  (Hindostanese  for  quay,  or 
water-street),  Jack  and  I  talked  with  unusual  cheerfulness. 
We  were  both  in  excellent  health,  and  had  prospered,  and 
we  thought,  if  all  went  well,  we  could  go  home  in  eighteen, 
perhaps  in  twelve,  months.  We  were  dwelling  on  this  pleas- 
ant prospect  as  we  entered  the  club,  and  then  Charley  Har- 
ris (poor  fellow  !  he  was  lost  in  a  typhoon  the  next  summer, 
and  lies  "  full  fathom  five "  in  the  China  Sea)  greeted  us 
cheerily. 

"Have  you  heard  the  news,  boys?"  he  said;  "Herbert 
and  his  wife  have  arrived  in  the  Dupleix,  and  they  have 
brought  her  sister.  Miss  Acton,  with  them.  Middleton,  who 
saw  her  at  some  of  our  American  watering-places — New- 
port, wasn't  it  ? — says  she  is  as  pretty  as  a  picture.  Con- 
sider me  a  deadly  rival  of  both  of  you  from  this  moment.  I 
say,  won't  she  be  a  card  at  the  balls  ?  I  intend  to  call  to- 
morrow and  ask  her  for  a  waltz  in  December,  and  half  a  one 
in  February.  You  see  I'm  not  greedy,  but  I  doubt  if  I  am 
in  time  for  more  than  that,  for  three  or  four  fellows  came  in 
the  steamer  with  her." 

Sure  enough,  a  comet  of  the  first  magnitude  had  come  into 
our  contracted  social  system.  Jack  and  I  called  in  due  time. 
There  were  three  broughams  at  the  door,  and  six  men  in  the 
pretty  drawing-room  into  which  we  were  ushered.  We  shook 
hands  with  Mrs.  Herbert,  and  were  presented  to  her  sister. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  a  lovely  girl  is  a  rarity  in  the  for- 
eign communities  of  the  far  East,  and  captious  critics  may 
assert  that  my  memory  has  cast  a  glamour  over  the  person- 
ality of  this  particular  one ;  nevertheless,  I  will  say  that  she 
would  have  been  called  beautiful  in  any  country  or  in  any  as- 
semblage. I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  her  in  detail — to 
dwell  on  her  big  blue  eyes,  and  her  marvelous  complexion, 
and  her  lithe  figure ;  but  it  was  only  the  other  day,  at  the 

Casino,  in  New  York,  that  Captain  C ,  of  our  navy,  who 

was  on  the  Asiatic  station  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing, 
spoke  of  her;  and  he  passes  for  an  excellent  judge  of  beauty. 
One  of  the  belles  of  the  previous  New  York  winter  had  just 
gone  by,  surrounded  by  youths  in  high  collars  and  big,  brown, 
English  hats. 

"Why,"  said  he  to 'me,  "she  could  not  hold  a  candle  to 
Fanny  Acton ! " 

Our  new  acquaintance  had  a  royal  progress  that  winter.  I 
dare  not  say  how  many  men  made  fools  of  themselves  about 
her;  how  many  lost  interest  in  business  for  favorite  pleas- 
ures ;  how  many  grew  pale  and  thin.  I  may  as  well  come  to 
the  point  and  say  that  Jack  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight. 
I  might  have  known  he  would,  and  I  am  sure  I  could  not 
blame  him.  Of  course,  a  man  as  thoroughly  "gone"  as  he 
was,  and  not  daring  to  be  hopeful,  is  hardly  as  good  a  com- 
panion for  a  bachelor  friend  as  before ;  but  I  accepted  the 
situation  and  wished  him  success  with  all  my  heart. 

Shortly  after  our  first  call  we  were  asked  to  dine.  Mrs. 
Herbert — good  soul — put  Jack  next  her  sister,  and  I  sat  op- 
posite. As  usual,  each  man's  own  "  boy  "  stood  behind  him, 
and  I  had  just  squeezed  the  lemon  on  my  oysters,  and  made 
a  didactic  remark  to  the  man  at  my  right  as  to  our  good  fort- 
une in  getting  oysters  in  China,  when  I  looked  up  and  saw 
Ah  Chong.  I  had  never  ceased  to  watch  the  Chinaman,  and 
now  that  I  saw  him  look  at  his  master  and  the  girl  at  his 
side  I  began  to  feel  uneasy.  There  were  immense  possibili- 
ties of  mischief  in  that  direction.  What  could  I  do?  I  was 
thinking  of  the  matter  late  that  night,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
to  ask  my  own  boy — who  was  arranging  my  mosquito-net 
with  a  proper  sense  of  his  responsibilities  in  that  direction — 
if  he  knew  Ah  Chong  well.  This  fellow  had  been  an  admi- 
rable servant  to  me  for  many  years.  I  believe  it  would  have 
distressed  him  greatly  if  I  had  missed  a  handkerchief,  yet  I 
was  quite  sure  he  would  murder  me  for  five  dollars  ;  and  he 
did  finally  leave  me  in  the  lurch  at  a  most  inconvenient  time, 
and  displayed  the  blackest  ingratitude. 

"  Mi  sabe  he  too  muchee  (I  know  him  very  well)," said  he. 
"  He  b'long  (is)  mi  numbah  one  good  flen  (excellent  friend); 
al  la  same  mi  young  b'lother  (a  young  brother  to  me)." 

I  suggested  that  Jack  thought  him  a  good  servant. 

"  He  numbah  one  good  master  (he  is  an  excellent  master)," 
said  he;  "Ah  Chong  too  muchee" — the  fellow  put  a  delight- 
ful accent  on  these  words — "Hkee  he." 

That  night  I  seriously  asked  myself  if  I  might  not  be  a 
sentimental  idiot;  if  my  mind  had  not  (as  one  of  the  fellows 
at  the  club  said  about  a  shocking  black  hat  at  which  we  were 
laughing)  "become  enervated  by  a  long  residence  in  a  tropi- 
cal climate."  In  the  morning  I  thought  this  must  be  so; 
and  thus  through  the  winter  that  followed — one  of  the  pleas- 


antest  ever  known  in  Shanghai — I  was  much  more  comforta- 
ble in  my  mind  than  before.  There  were  balls  in  plenty,  anc 
dinners  in  profusion,  and  "paper  hunts"  every  week,  jaclf 
was  in  the  midst  of  everything,  and  always  was  as  near  Mis; 
Acton  as  competition  would  allow.  The  general  opinion  wa? 
that  he  "had  the  inside  track,"  as  people  expressed  it. 

So  the  pleasant  months  passed  away,  and  the  spring  ar 
rived  ;  and  the  sad  news  spread  abroad  that  our  fair  lady 
was  to  go  home  in  the  American  mail  of  May,  with  the  fain 
ily  of  one  of  Herbert's  partners.  Then  her  plans  wert 
changed,  and  she  accepted  an  invitation  to  remain  for  sorm 
time  in  Japan,  and  join  a  party  thence  to  San  Francisco 
Meanwhile  it  had  become  perfectly  evident  to  me  that,  whith 
ersoever  and  whenever  she  went,  she  would  carry  with  he: 
the  heart  of  my  best  friend.  He  was  no  man  to  talk  of  sucl 
things,  but  in  close  daily  intercourse  like  ours  he  must  need: 
give  me  many  an  indication  of  his  feelings  and  his  hopes' 
How  Miss  Acton  regarded  him  I  could  not  tell.  Her  posi 
tion  was  an  exceptional  one.  In  addition  to  our  eclectic' 
bachelor  community,  she  included  a  choice  assortment  o 
diplomatists  and  naval  officers  among  her  devoted  subjects 
and  there  was  no  rival  near  her  throne.  It  was  enough  to 
turn  a  wiser  head  than  her  pretty  little  blonde  one  ;  and  m 
one  could  blame  her  for  enjoying  her  sovereignty  as  long  a; 
possible.  Nevertheless  it  seemed  to  me — although  the  wisl 
was  doubtless  father  to  the  thought — that,  on  the  whole,  Jacl 
was  her  favorite.  I  wondered  whether  he  would  put  his  fato 
to  the  touch  before  the  City  of  Tokio  sailed,  and  how  hi 
would  bear  the  separation.  At  that  time  he  said  but  little  t< 
me  of  his  hopes  and  sentiments,  but  I  ascertained  that  hi 
meant  to  visit  Japan  himself  early  in  June. 

As  I  have  said,  my  suspicions  of  Ah  Chong  had  beei 
lulled.  They  were  to  be  speedily  awakened.  On  the  after 
noon  of  the  third  day  of  May,  Jack  and  I  were  in  the  houa 
—it  being  too  warm  to  go  out  at  our  usual  hour.  He  wai 
sitting  in  his  room  and  1  in  mine,  across  the  entry.  Outside 
his  windows  was  a  small  balcony,  from  which  the  quarters  o 
the  servants  could  be  seen.  These  rascals  had  begun  to  plaj 
on  vile  Chinese  fiddles  ;  it  was  positively  interdicted,  bu 
they  thought  we  were  out.  Jack  rose  and  stepped  out  on  lh< 
balcony,  from  which  I  heard  him  order  the  noise  stopped 
Apparently  he  found  the  air  pleasant,  for  he  took  a  seat  on  s 
chair  on  the  balcony.  From  my  position  in  my  own  room  1 
could  just  see  his  shoulders  and  the  back  of  his  head.  Soor 
he  called  to  me  to  know  the  time.  I  looked  at  my  watch 
and  told  him  that  it  was  a  quarter  before  six.  It  might  hav( 
been  two  minutes  later  that  I  saw  Ah  Chong  through  the 
open  door.  I  heard  no  step,  but  then  he  never  made  an.) 
noise.  He  entered  Jack's  room,  passed  slowly  through  it 
and  stopped  behind  Jack's  chair.  He  stood  sidewise,  s< 
that  his  face  was  visible,  and  the  expression  thereon  was  ont 
of  menace.  Then  he  turned,  retraced  his  steps,  and  walkec 
down  stairs.  I  rose  from  my  seat,  went  to  the  dopr,  anc 
watched  him  as  he  descended.  Returning  to  my  room,  I  sa 
silent  for  a  few  minutes.  Of  course,  Jack  could  not  hav* 
seen  him  ;  he  might  be  dozing.  Then  the  clock  struck  six 
and  he  called  out  to  know  if  I  had  anything  to  do  befort 
dinner.  I  went  across  to  join  him,  and  asked  if  had  not  seer 
Ah  Chong  in  his  room. 

"  Seen  him  in  my  room,"  he  cried  ;  "  why,  man,  you  mus' 
have  dreamed  it.     Look  there  !  " 

In  a  rough  Chinese  chair,  just  outside  of  the  servant1' 
quarters,  was  Ah  Chong,  fast  asleep. 

"  I  have  been  watching  him  for  fifteen  minutes,"  said  m> 
friend.  "  He  dropped  off  just  as  I  asked  you  what  time  \\ 
was,  and  some  of  the  other  boys  have  been  tying  his  pig-tai 
to  the  chair.  It  took  them  all  this  time,  they  had  to  worksc 
carefully  to  avoid  waking  him  up." 

There  Ah  Chong  was,  and  there  he  had  been,  beyond  £ 
doubt.     Yet  I   had  seen  him  in  Jack's  room. 

I  once  narrated  this  episode  to  an  accomplished  friend 
man  of  marvelously  varied  experience  of  life — and  I  addec 
that  I  could  produce  a  hard-headed  New  York  stock- 
broker, who  once  had  a  precisely  similar  experience.  9 
replied,  in  his  usual  firm  and  decided  manner,  that  no  one 
who  really  knew  life  could  doubt  the  occurrence  [of  such 
things. 

"  But,5'  he  continued,  "  had  the  boy^  any  reason  to  wist 
harm  to  your  friend  Jack?" 

"  Not  the  faintest,"  I  replied.  "  I  can  give  no  explanation 
other  than  diabolical  possessions,  of  his  harmful  purpose." 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "  that  is  not  an  uncommon  case.  Th( 
appearance  of  the  boy  was  a  natural  sequence  to  the  previ- 
ous revelation  to  you  of  his  purpose.  I  see  the  situation  ex- 
actly. As  Jack  felt,  it  would  have  done  no  good  to  tell  him 
In  fact,  the  warning  was  meant  for  you  alone." 

The  City  of  Tokio  was  to  sail  at  eleven  A.  M.  In  the  earl) 
morning  Jack  procured  the  most  beautiful  bouquet  that  a 
liberal  subsidy  could  extort  from  the  Chinaman  in  charge  o; 
the  garden  of  a  kind  neighbor,  and  he  asked  me  to  ordei 
our  boat  and  take  him  off  in  time  to  say  good-bye.  The 
hour  approached  for  us  to  go,  but  he  said  the  boat  which 
was  to  take  Miss  Acton  to  the  steamer  had  not  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  he  did  not  wish  to  arrive  before  her.  I  knew 
the  pilot  would  insist  on  starting  on  the  minute,  and  I  wa; 
becoming  very  uneasy,  when  the  party  came  in  sight.  Jack 
jumped  up  and  called  to  Ah  Chong  to  bring  the  bouqtiel 
from  his  room.  The  boy  did  so,  and  walked  with  us  across 
the  bund  and  down  the  jetty.  There  was  my  handsome 
newly  painted  boat,  but  a  large,  clumsy  lighter  lay  in  front  o; 
her,  and  not  one  of  the  crew  was  to  be  seen.  Ah  Chong 
seemed  greatly  excited  ;  he  uttered  what  must  have  been  the 
strongest  of  Chinese  oaths  ;  he  ran  across  the  bund,  saying 

"  Mi  thinkee  he  this  side  ;  my  chop-chop  findee  he." 

Jack  roared  to  him  to  bring  back  the  flowers.  He  thought 
he  might  still  reach  the  steam«r  in  a  sampan,  or  native  boat; 
but  the  precious  minutes  sped  away,  and,  after  finally  secur- 
ing a  conveyance,  we  had  not  made  half  the  distance  before! 
the  wheels  of  the  Tokio  began  to  turn,  and  off  she  went. 

I  saw  how  keenly  Jack  felt  the  disappointment.  As  fol 
myself,  I  was  confident  that  Ah  Chong  was  at  the  bottom  o: 
the  delay.  I  sent  for  my  lawdah^ox  head  boatman,  anc 
questioned  him,  only  to  be  told,  with  stolid  persistency.  th.it 
he  had  misunderstood  the  hour.  I  did  not  believe  him  in 
the  least,  and  prepared  to  push  a  further  investigation. 

Just  then  fate— shall  I  call  it  so?— interposed.  That  very. 
afternoon  the  mail  brought  intelligence  which  made  it  imper- 
ative that  Jack  should  proceed  at  once  to  a  port  in  Eastern 
Siberia.     We  sent  to  make  inquiries.     There  was  no  steam 


THE        ARGONAUT 


er  but  a  swift  little  bark  would  sail  in  a  few  days.  There 
was  no  help  for  it ;  a  large ■  contract  was  concerned;  Jack 
must  go. 

Looking  over  our  daily  paper  that  evening,  I  saw,  with  a 
little  annoyance — I  did  not  tell  Jack  of  it — that  on  the  pas- 
senger list  of  the  Tokio  was  the  name  of  Mr.  William  Henry 
Sewell.  This  was  the  junior  partner  of  an  American  house, 
recently  established  ;  a  very  agreeable  and  clever  man.  In 
my  own  mind  I  had  regarded  him  as  Jack's  most  dangerous 
rival,  and  I  did  not  like  his  having  the  advantage  of  propin- 
quity. As  an  alleviation  to  my  annoyance  on  this  score, 
however,  there  came  that  evening  the  declaration  of  Ah  | 
Chong  that  he  could  not  go  to  the  north  with  his  master. 

"That  mother  hab  makee  die,:I  was  the  reason.  I  should 
mention,  in  this  connection,  that  there  is  no  higher  rate  of 
mortality  known  to  statisticians  than  that  among  the  mater- 
nal relatives  of  China  boys  who  want  leave  of  absence — in 
fact,  my  own  lost  three,  according  to  his  story,  in  one  year. 
In  Ah  Cheng's  case,  I  would  have  paid  the  funeral  expenses 

i  )  of  an  entire  family  circle  to  have  been  rid  of  him  forever. 
The  vessel  for  the  north  was  detained,  and  it  was  ten  days 
before  I  went  down  the  river  in  her  to  see  the  last  of  Jack, 

>  i  and  come  back  in  the  tug-boat.  Ah  Chong  had  postponed 
his  appointment  with  his  bereaved  relatives  long  enough  to 
pack  his  masters  trunks  and  see  them  on  board. 

On  the  way  down,  Jack  told  me  he  had  written  to  Miss. 
Acton,  and  sent  the  letter  to  Japan  in  the  mail  taken  by  a  gun- 
boat two  days  before.  He  had  told  her — what  she  must  have 
seen  long  before — that  she  was  all  the  world  to  him;  and  he 
could  not  let  her  leave  Japan  without  knowing  it.  Unless 
she  forbade  him,  he  would  follow  her  to  the  United  States  on 
his  return  from  the  north.  He  claimed  no  pledge  of  her,  but 
begged  her,  if  he  must  not  come,  if  there  were  no  hope  for 
him,  to  write  him,  briefly,  to  my  care.  He  told  me  this  just 
before  we  parted,  and  I  returned  alone  to  Shanghai. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  heard  from  him.  Communica- 
tion with  the  regions  whither  he  had  gone  was  uncertain  and 
difficult.  No  letter  came  for  him  from  Japan;  this  I  should 
be  delighted  to  tell  him,  also  that  I  thought  I  might  go  home 
with  him  when  he  returned ;  but  I  would  not  tell  him  that  I 
found  out,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Ah  Chong  had  told  my  boat- 
men they  were  not  needed  to  go  to  the  Tokio,  or  that  Sewell 
had  sailed  from  Japan  for  San  Francisco  in  the  steamer  with 
Miss  Acton. 

The  months  rolled  on,  and  one  day  Jack  burst  into  my  pri- 
vate office.  After  the  first  moment  of  surprise  my  face  must 
have  re-assured  him.     No  letter  from  the  young  lady — good  ! 

■     I  would  go  home  with  him — good  again !     He  was  in  high 

•  spirits,  and  we  sat  up  half  the  night  to  talk  matters  over.  In 
I  four  weeks  we  were  at  Yokohama,  and  thence  we  sailed  in 
j    the  China  for  San  Francisco.     She  was  slow,  she  was  a  tin- 

*  der-box,  she  had  little  or  no  sail  power,  and  might  come  to 
L  precious  grief  if  anything  happened  to  her  engine.  But  oh, 
t  ■  how  comfortable  she  was,  with  her  lofty  saloon  and  her  large 

.1.  staterooms.  We  had  hardly  settled  the  championship  in  our 
1  whist  party  before  the  time  approached  for  meeting  the  other 
■■  steamer. 

It  was  very  striking  and  dramatic  in  old  days,  that  meeting 
I:  of  the  Pacific  Mail  boats.  The  stretch  of  ocean  over  which 
I  lay  the  route  from  Yokohama  to  San  Francisco  is  as  lonely 
1)  as  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  Except  just  on  either  coast,  a  sail 
m  was  hardly  ever  seen ;  hence  the  regulations  for  the  meeting 
I ,  aforesaid.  Simple  enough  to  good  seamen,  it  was  like  necro- 
I  mancy  to  the  passengers,  even  after  they  knew  that  on  cer- 
» :  tain  days  the  two  boats  were  steering,  one  due  east,  the  other 
'.    due  west,  on  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of  latitude. 

At  breakfast  on  the  sixth,  Captain  Warsaw  (a  sailor  to  the 
I ;  ends  of  his  fingers  was  he),  remarked  casually,  as  he  sipped 
I    his  coffee: 

"Better  get  your  letters  ready  for  Japan  and  China;  we 
shall  meet  the  other  steamer  between  four  and  five  o'clock 
this  afternoon/5 

That  was  a  jolly  day  on  the  China.  Jack  was  in  the  high- 
est spirits.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the  scientific  "chaffing  " 
of  a  certain  British  tourist  who  had  scouted  the  idea  of  the 
captain  knowing  about  the  position  of  the  other  boat.  He 
wanted  to  be  told  "how  the  doose  it  was  pawsible,  you 
know,"  and  made  offers  to  hazard  "  sov's  "  on  the  event.  It 
was  about  a  quarter-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  weather  de- 
lightful, and  air  as  clear  as  heart  could  wish,  that  we  were 
sitting  in  the  smoking-room  forward  on  the  hurricane- deck — 
the  tourist,  note-book  in  hand,  catechizing  Jack  about  the 
Gulf  of  Tartary — and  if  the  British  public  ever  had  the  bene- 
fit of  those  notes,  heaven  help  them !  He  was  asking  about 
a  miserable  island,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  an  ice-bound 
desert,  and  Jack  had  just  told  him  the  preposterous  tale  that 
strawberries  grew  down  to  the  waters"  edge. 

"Strawberries!"    cried  he,  writing  rapidly.     "By  Jove! 

Now,  I  should  have  said,  you  know" 

"  She's  in  sight"  said  Captain  Warsaw,  looking  in  at  the 
door.  We  ran  forward.  There  she  was,  sure  enough,  dead 
ahead. 

The  homeward-bound  vessel  sends  the  boat ;  so  one  was 
made  ready  for  lowering.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  great 
steamers ;  they  were  alongside ;  they  stopped ;  and  our  boat 
was  speeding  across.  Jack  and  I  stood  at  the  rail,  glasses  in 
hand. 

"  How  big  she  looks,"  said  he.  "  There  are  a  good  many 
passengers  ;  let  us  see  if  we  know  any  of  them." 

I  had  already  adjusted  my  glass;  I  raised  it  to  my  eyes. 
On  the  hurricane  deck  of  the  other  steamer,  brought  by  fate 
in  mid-ocean  close  to  the  one  which  bore  my  friend  and  my- 
self, stood  she  who  had  been  Fanny  Acton,  and  with  both 
hands  clasped  she  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Sewell,  the  man 
who  had  gone  with  her  on  the  Tokio;  and  behind  them,  like 
Mephistopheles  behind  Marguerite  and  Faust,  was  Ah  Chong ! 
Jack  saw  them  after  I  did.  I  heard  him  say,  under  his 
breath,  "  Good  heaven  ! "  When  I  took  the  glass  from  my 
eye,  he  was  gone. 

The  second  officer  brought  the  passenger-list  of  the  other 
steamer  with  him.     She  was  a  long  way  off  when  I  read : 

'*  For  Yokohama — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sewell  and  native  serv- 
ant? When  the  officer  had  made  his  report  to  the  captain, 
he  handed  me  a  little  parcel  inclosed  in  nee  paper. 

"  That  China  boy  gave  it  to  me,"  said  he,  "  and  asked  me 
to  hand  it  to  your  friend,  and  say  that  he  was  '  welly  solly," 
he  quite  forgot  to  take  it  to  the  steamer  in  Shanghai,  and 
found  it  in  his  pocket  months  after." 

I  took  the  liberty  of  opening  it.      There  was  poor  Jack's 


letter  to  Miss  Acton,  addressed  in  his  fine,  bold  writing — the 
one  he  thought  had  gone  to  Japan  in  the  gun-boat ! 

Now  it  was  clear  enough.  Jack's  apparent  silence,  Sewell's 
presence  and  assiduity,  had  done  their  work.  The  China- 
man was  given  the  letter  to  take  to  the  gun-boat ;  he  saw 
his  opportunity,  and  struck  his  blow-.  It  was  a  fitting  se- 
quence that  he  should  take  service  with  Sewell  'whom  I 
never  could  suspect  of  complicity-),  and  that  when  he  saw  Jack 
he  should  send  him  the  letter  with  a  lying  message. 

All  this  I  told  Jack  later  on.  He  never  returned  to  China. 
We  were  once  in  Paris  together,  when  I  received  a  telegram 
summoning  me  to  Shanghai ;  and  I  went  to  Marseilles  and 
took  the  Messageries  steamer  through  the  Suez  Canal.  I  re- 
mained a  fortnight  in  Hongkong,  and  one  day,  walking  in 
the  Queen's  Road,  I  met  Ah  Chong. 

In  a  melodrama,  I  (first  walking  gentleman),  would  have 
.fiercely  denounced  him  (first  villain),  and  caught  him  by  the 
throat;  but  this  was  real  life.  Years  had  taught  me  caution; 
I  had  no  proof  at  hand,  there  was  no  policeman  nearby;  and 
above  all,  this  was  a  Chinaman,  and  not  to  be  judged  by 
ordinary  standards.  Had  I  denounced  him,  he  would  have 
overwhelmed  me  with  a  display  of  injured  innocence  and  a 
flood  of  pitiful  denial.  He  expressed  a  great  interest  in  me 
and  my  affairs,  and  I  never  saw  such  a  pleasant  expression 
on  a  Chinaman's  face  as  was  on  his  as  he  asked  the  few  ques- 
tions for  which  I  gave  him  time.  I  had  gone  but  a  few  steps 
when  I  saw  his  name  over  a  store,  where  were  to  be  had 
sun-hats,  caned  ivory,  rice  paper,  pictures,  and  many  other 
things  which  you  will  be  sure  to  want  to  buy,  gentle  reader, 
when  you  take  your  trip  around  the  world.  The  shop  is  on 
the  left-hand  side,  not  very  far  from  the  clock  tower,  as  you 
go  toward  Tai-ping-shan.-  Do  not  withhold  your  patronage 
because  I  have  told  you  how  badly  the  boy  behaved.  I 
know  Americans  who  have  broken  hearts  and  wrecked 
lives,  and  yet  passed  for  good,  average  Christians.  Advanc- 
ing years  bring  us  charity,  and  I  am  inclined  to  remember 
that  Ah  Chong  never  went  to  Sunday-school,  as  these  Christ- 
ians did,  and  that  he  really  was  possessed  with  a  devil. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


All  lovers  of  high  art  in  dress  should  have  seen  the  gor- 
geous gown  that  Mme.  Judic  trailed  through  the  supper  scene 
of  "  La  Femme  a  Papa."  A  technical  description  of  it  is 
almost  impossible;  an  artist  cculd  reproduce  its  tones  better 
than  pen  can  describe  them.  It  was  an  art  study — the  rose 
pink  of  the  brocade,  the  sweep  of  the  feathery  train,  with  a 
touch  of  maize  color  in  its  lining,  the  dash  of  golden  bronze 
velvet  on  skirt  and  corsage,  the  glitter  of  pink  crystal  beads 
interlacing  the  tablier,  crossed  with  embroidered  gauze,  the 
diamond  clasp  fastening  the  sleeve  at  the  shoulder,  and  big 
stones  encircling  the  throat  and  shining  among  the  braids  of 
the  coiffure,  made  a  picture  that  the  eye  followed  with  de- 
light. This  frock  is  the  most  beautiful  of  her  superb  stage 
outfit,  made  by  the  great  theatrical  modiste  who  calls  herself 
the  first  dressmaker  of  Paris.  The  cloak  that  for  a  while 
concealed  this  splendor  was  of  deepest  dahlia-red  plush, 
a  round  garment  for  theatre  or  carriage,  reaching  below  the 
knee,  with  fronts  of  poppy-red  feather  plush,  and  heavily 
trimmed  with  black  fox,  fringed  with  tails.  This  garment  is 
a  little  in  the  Irish  peasant  shape,  which  promises  to  be  a 
feature  for  carriage  wear,  only  it  has  arm-holes,  and  the  peas- 
ant cloak  has  a  hood  that  can  be  made  very  picturesque,  with 
a  lining  of  some  brilliant  contrasting  hue.  Mme.  Judic  often 
wears  slippers  of  tan  color,  and  of  the  shade  known  as  Indian 
terra  cotta.  Odd  though  it  appears,  coming  as  she  does  from 
the  land  famous  for  its  chaussure,  she  orders  slippers  from 
a  New  York  house  that  leads  in  fancy  shoes  and  in  the  per- 
fection of  fit.  The  dull  red  of  the  Indian  terra  cotta  is  the 
choicest  thing  in  toilet  slippers.  There  is  no  demand  for 
scarlet  ones  among  fashionable  women,  though  they  are  ex- 
tensively sold  in  second-class  places.  For  neglige'e,  bronze 
mules  trimmed  with  quilled  satin  ribbon,  finished  with  a  bow 
at  one  side  and  lined  with  wadded  satin,  or  black  ones  lined 
with  white  fur,  are  desirable.  For  dressy  wear  at  home,  a 
bronze  slipper  with  a  ruche  bow  of  the  same  shade  of  gilt- 
edged  ribbon  is  pretty.  A  strap  across  the  instep  is  popular 
in  black  satin  slippers,  embroidered  with  jet,  or  with  bronze 
steel,  or  gold  beads.  The  dressy  street-boot  is  of  kid,  with 
medium  low  heel,  the  pointed  toe  tipped  with  patent  leather, 
or  a  long  vamp  of  patent  leather — the  longer  the  vamp  the 
more  slender  the  foot  appears. 

♦ 

For  charming  and  fascinating  women  Washington  has  al- 
ways been  celebrated,  but  until  recently  the  belles  have  been 
generally  "  mature  sirens,"  as  often  married  as  single.  This 
winter,  however,  there  will  be  many  debutantes  and  many 
young  ladies  from  Northern  cities  to  dispute  the  palm  with 
Southern  belles.  The  daughters  of  Sir  Lionel  West,  although 
not  pronounced  beauties,  have  won  golden  opinions  wherever 
they  have  been  this  summer  by  their  gractousness,  affability, 
and  charm  of  manner.  Mrs.  Helyar  is  so  well  known  at  all 
the  Northern  watering-places  that  her  claim  there  is  none  to 
dispute.  Miss  Katharine  Bayard  is  as  famous  for  reckless 
equestrianism  as  Miss  Emily  Heckscher,  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see  these  two  young  ladies,  well  mounted  and 
equipped,  ride  a  steeple-chase  together  over  a  stiff  country. 
«. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  Club  inauguarated  its  fourth  sea- 
son last  week  by  a  business  meeting  at  Mr.  Courtlandt  Palm- 
er's residence.  The  regular  meeting  of  the  club  will  be 
held  this  winter  in  the  American  Art  Galleries,  at  No.  6  East 
Twenty-third  Street.  Since  its  inception  in  the  autumn  of 
1882  the  club  with  its  guests  has  met  in  the  spacious  parlors 
of  its  President,  Mr.  Courtlandt  Palmer's  residence,  on  Gram- 
ercy  Park,  but  so  largely  attended  did  its  meetings  become, 
even  in  the  first  winter  of  its  existence,  that  the  accommoda- 
tions of  even  large  parlors  were  found  inadequate,  and  the 
annoyance  occasioned  the  officers  and  members  by  their  be- 
ing obliged  to  refuse  numberless  requests  for  invitations  from 
friends,  not  to  speak  of  the  inconvenience  caused  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Palmer  by  the  necessary  upheaval  of  their  home  at  fort- 
nightly intervals,  suggested  the  idea  even  then  of  the  organ- 
ization's removal  to  larger  quarters.  It  will  begin  its  fourth 
year  with  more  flattering  prospects  than  ever.  Ladies  will 
receive  the  guests,  light  refreshments  will  be  served,  and,  in 
short,  the  atmosphere  of  a  club  house  will  invest  the  even- 
ings.    Its  membership  has  been  raised  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 


dred and  fifty.  The  Nineteenth  Century  Club  was 
rated  on  the  16th  of  November,  18S2,  by  the  assemt 
some  thirty  individuals,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  Mr.  . 
er's  house.  Thinkers  and  scholars  of  the  highest  repute 
in  the  various  departments  of  politics,  art,  industry,  philoso- 
phy, ethics,  and  religion,  have  figured  in  its  lectures  and  de- 
bates. Among  others  the  following  have  read  papers  before 
the  club:  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  Henry  George,  Mr. 
Julian  Hawthorne,  Mr.  James  Parton,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Mr.  George  W.  Cable,  Mgr.  Capel,  Dr.  William  A. 
Hammond,  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  Chief  Justice  Noah 
Davis,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Mr.  John  Swinton, 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson,  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  Professor  Felix  Adler,  Professor 
H.  H.  Boyesen,  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bishop, 
Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  and  others. 

Lord  Shrewsbury's  hansom  cabs  are  withdrawn  from  pub- 
lic use  in  London  for  the  present.  The  drivers  have  struck 
at  paying  a  hire  of  16s.  6d.  per  day  for  horse  and  cab,  and 
the  noble  owner  will  not  concede  their  demand  for  a  2s. 
reduction-  The  quarrel  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  smart  han- 
soms, with  a  coronet  and  "  S."  emblazoned  on  their  sides, 
are  much  roomier  and  more  convenient  than  the  ordinary  run 
of  London  gondolas,  and  their  drivers,  as  a  rule,  are  a  supe- 
rior class  of  men,  who  pay  some  little  regard  to  the  table  of 
fares  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners  of  Police. 


The  craze  for  English  clothes  brings  up  stories  of  Poole, 
the  noted  tailor  of  London,  who  cut  clothes  for  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  At  a  New  York  club  recently  a 
gentleman  told  how  he  once  outwitted  the  great  tailor. 
'*  Money  brings  a  man  no  consideration  at  Poole's,"  said  he. 
"  You  must  take  a  letter  of  introduction  before  they  will  deign 
to  look  at  you.  They  don't  expect  your  money  under  three 
years.  If  you  pay  in  one  year  you  get  a  big  discount.  If  you 
pay  in  two  years  you  get  a  smaller  discount-  No  matter 
where  you  may  go,  once  on  their  books,  you  can  order  cloth- 
ing sent  to  you  at  any  point  on  the  globe.  But  you  must  first 
be  introduced.  It  was  my  first  year  in  London  that  I  re- 
marked to  a  friend  that  I  guessed  I  would  go  to  Poole's  and 
order  some  clothes.  The  idea  never  entered  my  head  that  I 
couldn't  drop  in  as  I  would  to  a  tailor's  at  home  and  get  any- 
thing he  has  for  cold  cash.  My  friend  told  me  the  situation. 
I  made  him  a  bet  that  I  would  get  an  overcoat  from  Poole, 
for  w-hich  he  was  to  pay  if  I  managed  it  without  a  letter.  I 
went  in,  and  a  portly  man  presented  himself  and  asked  what 
could  be  done  for  me.  He  might  have  been  a  banker  from 
his  appearance.  I  told  him  I  wanted  some  clothing,  and  then 
began  to  feel  about  my  pockets.  'Ah,'  I  exclaimed,  '  I  find  I 
must  go  back  to  my  hotel  for  the  letter  that  Lord  Tomnoddy 
gave  me.'  'Don't  mention  it,' said  he;  *  it's  quite  satisfac- 
tory-, I  assure  you.'  So  I  ordered  what  I  wanted  and  went 
out  and  reported  to  my  friend,  who  had  awaited  develop- 
ments in  a  cab,  expecting  to  be  called  in  to  vouch  for  me. 
All  he  said  was,  'You've  won  your  bet;  but  I  would  like  to 
know  what  particular  lie  you  told,  for  of  course  you  lied  to 
him  somehow.'  Poole  himself  died  several  years  ago.  He 
was  a  portly  and  fine  appearing  man.  I  was  surprised  when 
told  that  he  was  a  Yankee.  He  started  in  life  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts." 

The  special  novelty  in  kid  gloves  is  a  long  mousquetaire 
or  button-glove  of  undressed  kid,  with  what  is  called  "  Ty- 
rol "  stitching  on  the  back.  This  stitching  resembles  a  fine, 
close,  satin  braid  on  the  two  outside  rows,  while  the  other  is 
a  fine,  irregular  line  of  cord-silk  stitches.  The  stitching 
matches  the  glove  in  color,  and  is  in  no  way  conspicuous, 
but  extremely  effective,  and  is  said  to  make  the  hand  look 
more  slender.  This  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  styles 
for  the  coming  season. 

♦ 

The  Ladies'  Club,  which  was  to  have  been  modeled  upon 
the  Union  and  other  leading  social  clubs  of  New  York,  has 
been  finally  given  up  by  its  promoters.  It  has  been  stated 
privately  that  the  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  the  idea  was 
the  indiscriminate  blackballing  of  proposed  members  by  the 
Committee  on  Elections.  Miss  Matilda  Travers,  as  acting 
secretary,  was  empowered  and  directed  to  send  out  circulars 
of  invitation  to  a  list  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  ladies  of 
acknowledged  social  position.  It  was  decided  that  three 
hundred  members  would  be  necessary  to  start  the  club.  The 
circulars  were  issued,  and,  after  three  months,  barely  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  favorable  responses  had  been  received  ;  so  it 
was  reluctantly  decided  to  abandon  the  scheme  for  the  pres- 
ent. It  was  also  found  that  the  club  was  not  looked  favor- 
ably upon,  as  a  general  rule,  and  that  apathy  rather  than  in- 
terest was  felt  in  the  plan. 

♦ 

At  the  Alcazar,  in  Paris,  a  new  sensation  in  the  cancan  line 
is  attracting  crowds.  Last  season  the  epileptic  quadrille  was 
danced  by  the  same  quartet — two  women  and  two  men. 
They  were  then  dressed  as  work-girls  and  in  blouses,  with  the 
legendary  cap  and  plastered-down  curling  hair.  At  nine 
o'clock  not  a  seat  can  be  had  ;  even  the  turn-down  uncom- 
fortableness  of  the  strapontins  are  accepted  by  ces  demoi- 
selles. Never  was  a  kick  so  high,  so  frequent,  and  so  per- 
sistent. To  be  frank,  the  pink  girl  is  very  graceful,  and  it  is 
almost  carelessly  that  she  whirls  on  one  foot  while  holding 
up  the  other  in  her  outstretched  hand.  Twice,  thrice  this  is 
repeated,  to  satisfy  the  cheering  applause,  until  Therese 
comes  herself  to  close  part  first. 

The  Highland  schottische  isn't  Scotch,  as  its  name  and 
character  indicate,  but  quite  English,  it  being  the  present 
rage  in  London  society.  The  step  is  peculiar.  You  skip 
three  times  quickly,  with  the  toe  pointed,  and  then  suddenly 
bring  the  heel  up  to  touch  the  calf  of  the  leg  before  repeating 
the  three  skips  with  the  other  foot  foremost.  The  music  for 
this  ballet  sort  of  thing  is  incitive,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
dancer  is  frisky.  The  real  demand  of  this  round  dance  is  for 
short  skirts,  since  the  heel  and  calf  juxtapositions  are  not  vis- 
ible to  the  observer  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Whether 
the  girl  really  touches  her  heel  to  her  calf,  or  evades  the  un- 
seen movement  by  merely  lifting  her  foot  above  the  hem  of 
her  dress,  is  a  matter  between  herself  and  her  conscience. 
If  she  is  honest  about  it  there  are  going  to  be  a  good  many 
holes  worn  in  unusual  hosier)-  spots  by  sharp  edged  French 
heels. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    DETECTIVE'S    DISCOVERY. 


'Flaneur"  tells  ol  the  Mysterious  Doings  of  a  Fair  Widow. 


A  private  detective  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted  re- 
cently left  the  large  agency  by  which  he  had  been  employed 
for  some  years  in  New  York,  and  started  out  in  business  for 
himself.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  he  prepared 
to  start  out,  for  he  has  not  yet  become  thoroughly  estab- 
lished. He  is  trying  to  make  a  ten-strike,  and,  if  he  wins, 
he  will  not  only  establish  his  business  on  a  firm  footing,  and 
make  an  enormous  reputation,  but  he  will  give  the  newspa- 
pers a  sensation  that  will  set  half  the  world  talking.  The 
story  is  about  a  woman,  and  I  will  give  it,  suppressing  such 
dates  and  names  as  would  be  injurious  to  the  pursuit. 

The  detective,  who  is  a  quiet  man  of  say  fifty  years,  went 
down  to  Seabright  last  August  for  a  week's  surf-bathing.  He 
stopped  at  a  small  hotel,  in  a  little  watering-place,  and  no- 
ticed when  he  arose  the  first  morning  after  his  arrival  that  a 
light  was  burning  in  the  room  across  the  wing  from  his.  It 
was  very  early,  and  nearly  everybody  was  asleep  in  the  hotel. 
He  stood  watching  the  light  in  the  window  for  a  moment, 
impelled  by  curiosity,  habit,  or  the  suspicion  that  somebody 
might  be  ill,  when  a  woman  in  night-dress  and  not  more  than 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  raised  the  curtain,  opened  the 
window,  top  and  bottom,  blew  out  the  lamp,  turned  wearily, 
threw  herself  on  the  bed,  and  was  almost  instantly  asleep. 
Her  eyes  wtre  very  heavy  and  sleepy,  and  there  were  black 
circles  under  them.  At  eleven  o'clock — fully  five  or  six  hours 
later — she  came  into  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel,  calm,  se- 
rene, and  graceful.  She  had  a  short  and  compact  figure, 
moved  easily,  and  wore  a  very  becoming  breakfast -gown. 
She  seemed  quite  fresh  and  rosy,  and  presently  sought  a  se- 
cluded nook  in  the  corner  of  the  piazza,  where  she  lay  back 
in  a  steamer-chair  and  thumbed  the  leaves  of  a  novel  as  she 
looked  gently  up  the  road.  The  contrast  between  the 
dreamy,  complacent,  and  gentle  woman  on  the  piazza  and 
the  heavy-eyed  and  haggard-looking  lodger  whom  the  detect- 
ive had  seen  shortly  after  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  was 
great.  A  few  minutes  later  a  man  came  down  the  street, 
waved  his  hand  at  the  widow — as  I  shall  call  her— climbed 
the  piazza,  and  seated  himself  beside  her  with  that  air  of 
easy-going  devotion  which  comes  natural  to  a  man  who  is  a 
suitor  and  who  knows  that  he  is  always  welcome,  and  has  no 
fear  of  a  rival.  The  detective  noted  all  this,  wondered  audi- 
bly why  he  couldn't  mind  his  own  business  and  take  a  rest 
once  in  a  while,  and  went  for  a  little  picnic  with  some  con- 
genial spirits  at  Long  Branch.  That  night  he  fell  -into  a  little 
game  of  draw,  played  until  nearly  daylight,  and  went  up  to 
his  room  just  as  day  was  breaking.  He  looked  instinctively 
at  the  window  which  had  attracted  his  attention  but  the 
morning  before,  and  there  he  saw  her  ladyship  lying  with  her 
eyes  wide  open  on  a  tumbled  bed.  She  was  staring  straight 
at  the  lamp,  which  was  burning  with  a  sickly  glimmer  in  the 
early  morning.  Again  she  rose  when  it  became  fully  day- 
light, blew  out  the  light,  and  again  threw  herself  on  the  bed, 
and  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber. 

Nearly  all  detectives  have  a  theory  that  people  who  sleep 
with  lights  in  their  rooms  have  troublesome  consciences. 
Nothing  more  was  needed  in  the  way  of  evidence  at  the 
Seabright  hotel  than  this  second  exhibition  of  the  uneasy 
woman  who  roomed  opposite  the  detective.  He  gave  up  all 
idea  of  a  vacation  at  once,  made  exhaustive  inquiries  in  a 
quiet  way,  and.  soon  learned  that  the  woman  had  formerly 
resided  in  Twenty-eighth  Street,  in  New  York,  in  a  flat,  with 
a  man  who  died  three  years  ago.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
man  and  wife.  She  kept  all  of  her  trunks  locked,  had  no 
intimates,  but  was  quite  well  behaved,  received  no  mail,  sat 
up  late  at  nights,  and  had  a  special  arrangement  for  break- 
fast at  eleven  o'clock.  A  man  of  very  good  family  in  New 
York,  who  was  stopping  at  Seabright  for  his  health,  some- 
how became  acquainted  with  her,  and  they  were  then  en- 
gaged to  be  married.  The  man  was  not  a  particularly 
attractive-looking  specimen,  but  was  worth  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  he  was  indubitably  in  love  with  the 
widow.  He  came  as  soon  as  she  had  finished  her  breakfast 
ever)'  morning,  and  sat  and  talked  with  her  until  dinner- 
time. Then  he  returned  to  his  uncle's  cottage  for  dinner, 
returning  again  about  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening  to  the 
object  of  his  infatuation.  The  conduct  of  both  lovers  was 
proper  in  the  extreme,  and  not  a  word  of  scandal  was 
breathed  about  them.  They  expected  to  be  married  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Having  learned  this  much,  the  detective  came  to  New 
York  as  his  week  was  up,  went  to  the  principal  of  his  firm, 
and  told  him  he  thought  he  would  work  up  the  case.  The 
principal  said  there  was  no  money  in  it  for  them.  A  short 
discussion  grew  into  a  quarrel,  and  the  detective  left  the  firm 
abruptly,  and  is  now  slowly  getting  the  net  together  which  is 
to  entrap  the  widow,  if  the  wind  blows  in  the  right  direction. 
Inquiries  at  the  flat  where  this  woman  lived  show  that  the 
man  who  was  supposed  to  be  her  husband  died  after  a  linger- 
ing illness,  was  carried  hastily  to  his  home  on  Madison  Ave- 
nue, and  buried  therefrom.  His  family  is  well  known  here, 
but  the  scandal  attending  his  death  was  hushed  up  in  some 
way,  and  the  majority  of  his  friends  thought  that  he  died 
peacefully  and  respectably  in  the  house  of  his  father.  He 
was  not  a  popular  man,  had  several  organic  troubles,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  died  a  natural  death.  He  left  no  will,  but 
the  detective  found  out  without  much  difficulty  that  the  worn 
an  with  whom  he  had  been  living  had  a  bank  account  of 
twelve  thousand  dollars  in  New  York,  and  that  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  furniture  had  been  stored  here  ever 
since  the  victim's  death.  Eventually  the  detective  ran  across 
a  letter  written  to  the  proprietor  of  a  sporting  resort  in  Bos- 
ton, which  insinuated  that  the  widow  intended  to  marry  the 
Seabright  man  who  is  at  present  paying  attention  to  her  in 
order  to  get  a  grip  on  his  money.  Immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  man  in  the  Twenty-eighth  Street  flat,  three  years 
ago,  the  furniture  was  stored,  and  the  woman  left  New  YorJc 
at  once.  She  has  never  been  back  here  since,  and  can  not 
be  induced  to  enter  the  city.  As  she  is  fond  of  life,  and  evi- 
dently not  highly  entertained  with  the  country  towns  in 
which  she  has  been  living,  it  seemed  odd  to  the  detective  that 
she  should  not  come  back  to  the  city  and  enjoy  her  income, 
and  cease  paying  heavy  charges  for  storage  on  the  furniture. 
A  number  of  the  minor  details  have  already  been  worked  up, 
and  as  the  thing  now  stands  the  detective  is  convinced  that 


the  widow  poisoned  her  first  companion,  after  getting  hold  of 
his  property,  that  she  is  afraid  to  return  to  New  York  on  ac- 
count of  the  associations  and  natural  timidity  at  revisitingthe 
scene  of  her  crime,  and  that  she  is  cold-hearted,  scheming, 
and  a  sort  of  modern   Lucretia  Borgia,  and  that  she  will  do 
away  with  her  coming  husband  by  means  of  slow  poison  as 
soon  as  she  gets  control  of  his  money.     The  detective  has  j 
become  good  friends  with  the  widow  through  the  medium  of 
his  nine-year-old  girl,  who  has  no  idea  of  her  father's  busi- 
ness, and  whom  he  keeps  on  hand  at  Seabright.     He  is  re-  j 
lentless  and  untiring,  and  seems  to  be  drawing  the  strings  j 
closer  and  closer  around  the  woman.     All  he  is  looking  for  I 
now  is  some  bit  of  proof  on  which  he  can  legally  arrest  her 
and  have  an  official  investigation  begun. 

There  is  no  end  of  private  detectives  in  New  York,  but 
only  one  or  two  firms  of  good  reputation.  The  majority  of 
private  detective  concerns  deal  almost  entirely  with  divorce  i 
cases,  and  are  thoroughly  disreputable  organizations.  Ap-  ! 
parently,  when  a  man  gets  so  far  down  that  he  is  no  longer 
fit  for  a  respectable  business,  he  takes  up  the  calling  of  a 
private  detective.  He  can  be  hired  to  do  any  sort  of  a  dirty 
job  for  a  pittance.  I  know  one  large-souled  and  generous 
man  in  New  York  who  has  had  two  of  these  private  detect- 
ives dogging  his  wife's  footsteps  for  eleven  months,  and  the 
total  cost  thereof  is  ten  dollars  per  week  for  each  man. 
They  are  supposed  to  divide  their  time  into  watches  of 
twelve  hours  each,  and  they  are  constantly  discovering  sus- 
picious circumstances,  but  never  anything  that  is  wrong. 

The  theatres  are  not  very  amusing  just  now.  In  fact, 
they  seldom  are  attractive  enough  for  a  town  the  size  of  New 
York.  I  don't  think  that  it's  so  much  because  New  Yorkers 
tire  of  a  play  very  soon,  unless  it  happens  to  be  an  unusually 
excellent  one,  but  because  there  is  really  so  little  original 
work  done  here.  There  are  two  houses  in  town  where  the 
performances  are  invariably  good.  One  is  Daly's  Theatre, 
and  the  other  is  the  Casino.  At  the  latter  house  the  operas 
performed  are  invariably  good  musically;  the  stage  and  cos- 
tumes exceed  in  finish,  beauty,  and  lavishness  anything  of 
the  sort  on  this,  or  indeed  on  the  other,  side  of  the  water,  and 
the  performers  are  invariably  people  of  high  rank  in  their 
profession.  Of  late  the  Casino  company  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly drilled  by  a  stage  manager  who  was  formerly  with  the 
celebrated  Meiningen  company  that  the  chorus  people  areas 
admirable  in  their  ways  as  the  principals.  There  is  a  happy 
balance  throughout  the  whole  cast,  and  the  result  is  that 
people,  when  they  want  to  see  light  opera,  go  to  the  Casino 
without  consulting  the  advertisements  or  asking  their  friends, 
feeling  sure  of  spending  an  enjoyable  evening.  The  only 
trouble  with  the  Casino  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  trifle  too 
successful — by  which  I  mean  that  when  it  puts  on  an  opera 
it  does  it  with  such  cleverness  and  care  that  it  is  good  for 
two  hundred  nights,  or  thereabouts;  consequently  there  is  a 
lack  of  variety.     This  is  a  queer  sort  of  complaint,  by  the  way. 

Of  Daly's  Theatre  so  much  has  been  written  that  every- 
thing now  sounds  like  repetition.  But  the  same  causes  that 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  Casino  have  enabled  Mr. 
Daly  to  achieve  fame  and  fortune  at  the  theatre  that  was  for 
many  years  believed  to  be  the  most  unfortunate  one  in  New 
York.  He  has  catered  to  a  certain  patronage,  and  he  is  now 
master  of  the  situation.  If  twelve  fashionable  girls  are  asked 
in  a  general  way  to  go  to  the  theatre  in  New  York,  at  least 
nine  of  them  would  select  Daly's.  The  house  is  artistic  and 
comfortable,  and  it  is  managed  by  servants,  as  far  as  the  pub- 
lic can  see.  There  are  no  important-looking,  cigar-smoking, 
loud-talking  managers  hanging  around  the  doorway ;  the  man 
in  the  box-office  is  polite,  the  chairs  comfortable,  and  the 
whole  place  pervaded  by  a  very  quiet  air  of  refinement.  The 
ushers  are  negroes,  the  doorkeeper  is  in  livery,  the  musicians 
out  of  sight,  and  the  plays  mounted  with  good  taste.  Mr. 
Daly  has  long  been  a  great  stickler  for  the  proprieties,  and 
men  and  women  with  loose  reputations  never  appear  on  his 
stage.  He  admits  very  freely  that  this  is  not  on  account  of 
moral  reasons,  but  that  he  believes  ladies  and  gentlemen 
should  be  entertained  by  players  whose  names  are  not  tainted 
by  scandal.  Mr.  Daly  himself  is  one  of  the  most  unpopular 
men  in  the  profession.  He  is  solemn,  lugubrious,  looks  as  if 
he  might  be  in  ill-health,  seldom  smiles,  and  displays  a  ten- 
dency to  wear  his  hair  long.  Personally  he  is  not  liked,  and 
I  don't  wonder  at  it.  But  professionally  he  is  the  brainiest 
manager  in  New  York.  Blakely  Hall. 

New  York,  October  29,  1SS5. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


: 


IV- 


The  death  of  a  member  of  an  old  Boston  family,  recalls  the 
following  incident  connected  with  him:  Not  many  years  ago 
he  was  preparing  to  leave  for  Europe,  and  his  wife,  while 
packing  his  trunk,  said:  '(  Here  is  my  picture  ;  shall  I  put  it 
in  with  the  other  things?"  "  Yes,  certainly,  for  I  should  feel 
lost  without  it.  You  know  I  always  take  it  with  me  wherever 
I  go !  "  "  Yes,"  replied  the  wife,  "  I  know  you  do,  but  I  don't 
believe  you  ever  look  at  it!"  "  Indeed  I  do,  every  night  of 
my  life!"  rejoined  the  loving  spouse.  The  little  velvet  case 
was  put  into  the  trunk,  as  usual.  When  the  husband  returned 
and  the  trunk  was  being  unpacked  by  the  happy  couple,  the 
wife  found  the  case,  and,  taking  it  out,  said:  "Well,  tell  me 
now,  did  you  look  at  my  picture  while  you  were  away  ? " 
"Look  at  it?  Indeed  I  did,  and  it  was  the  greatest  comfort 
tome."  "I  don't  believe  it,"  said  the  wife.  "Why,  Mar)', 
there  was  not  a  single  night  while  I  was  away  that  I  did  not 
look  at  it."  Whereupon  the  wife  opened  the  empty  case  and 
showed  him  that  she  had  taken  the  picture  out  and  packed 
only  the  case;  the  likeness  had  remained  at  home  in  her  own 
upper  drawer.  Fortunately  the  wife,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a 
remarkably  handsome  woman,  was  not  an  over-sensitive  per- 
son, and  used  to  tell  the  circumstance  as  a  good  joke  to  her 
friends. 

The  Washington  Star  relates  the  following:  "Secretary 
and  Miss  Bayard  took  a  horseback  ride  to  Cabin  John  Bridge 
Sunday  afternoon.  Miss  Bayard,  who  is  a  daring  horse- 
woman, turned  her  horse  down  the  steep  bank,  near  the  ho- 
tel, toward  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Presumably  the  horse 
stumbled  and  unseated  his  rider,  for  in  a  few  moments  he  ap- 
peared coming  up  the  hill  with  Miss  Bayard,  head  downward, 
clinging  to  one  side  of  the  bridle.  Her  riding-habit  had 
caught  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  but  her  presence  of 
mind  in  clinging  to  the  bridle  kept  her  head  clear  of  the 
ground.  Her  father  and  several  other  persons  caught  the 
horse  and  rescued  her  from  her  dangerous  position.  Miss 
Bayard's  coolness  surprised  all  those  present.'1 


The  Hon.  Daniel  Dougherty,  who  has  won  some  laurel- 
as  a  table-talker,  says  no  after-dinner  speaker  should  talk  foi 
more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  hunting  in  Hungary  with 
Count  Karolyi,  and,  to  the  horror  of  all  true  English  sports- 
men, was  guilty  of  shooting  seven  foxes. 

President    Eliot  of  Harvard   University   was   a  widowei 
when  he  heard  Grace  Osgood  sing  at  a  private  concert.    Hei 
fell  in  love  at  sight,  was   introduced   next  day,  engaged  the 
next  week,  and  married  the  next  month. 

General  Lew  Wallace  says  :  "All  the  time  I  was  Gover- 
nor of  New  Mexico  I  carried  a  ten-dollar  nickle- plated 
watch.  That  kind  is  just  as  good  to  hold  up  your  hands 
with  as  the  finest  three-hundred-dollar  gold  timer." 

James  V.  Christmas,  the  son-in-law  of  the  late  Mrs.  Myra 
Clark  Gaines,  has  compromised  the  famous  suit  in  which 
Mrs.  Gaines  so  long  engaged  with  the  citizens  of  New  Or- 
leans for  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  not  only  the  oldest  officer  in  the  Ger- 
man army  in  point  of  age,  but  in  point  of  service  as  well. 
His  commission  as  major-general  bears  date  of  March  30, 
1S1S,  and  he  joined  the  army  as  an  ensign  March  22,  1807. 

Elihu  Yedder,  the  American  artist,  who  has  lived  so  long 
in  Rome,  intends  to  establish  himself  permanently  in  New 
York.  He  is  said  to  have  cleared  from  his  illustrations  to 
the  Persian  poet,  Omar  Khayyam,  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

The  Princess  Beatrice  and  her-  husband  will  probably  al- 
ways maintain  an  incognito  when  traveling  in  Europe,  as  the 
courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  certainly,  will  not  recogniie 
Prince  Henry-  as  a  "Royal  Highness,"  or  grant  him  any 
precedence. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  took  a  house  at  Doncaster  this  year, 
and  entertained  during  the  recent  race-week  a  parly  of  twen- 
ty-five bachelors.  It  is  thought  that  they  hadn't  a  bad  time. 
With  youth,  health,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a 
year  to  spend,  and  a  dukedom,  his  grace  manages  to  struggle 
along  this  vale  of  tears. 

A  hunting-lodge  has  just  been  built  for  the  Empress  of  I 
Austria  in  the  Lainger  Wildpark,  near  Vienna,  which  has  I 
taken  three  years  to  complete  and  has  cost  three  hundred  fl 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  house  is  in  the  Renaissance  ■ 
style,  and  has  been  splendidly  decorated  and  furnished  after  V 
designs  by  Makart.  There  are  immense  stables  and  a  vast  I 
riding-school,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  one  at  Welbeck.    I 

"  I  met  an  old  lady  yesterday,"  writes  Margery  Deane,  i 

"  who  told  me  that  she  was  invited  to  lunch  at  Windsor  Cas-  I 

tie  by  Queen  Victoria.     She  and  the  other  guests  were,  on  \ 

arrival,  placed  at  a  sumptuous  table,  but  there  was  no  Queen  1 

in  the  room.     When  the  meal  was  half  over  the  Queen  en-  1 

tered,  walked  the  length  of  the  table,  spoke  to  each  and-  1 
passed  out.     Her  manner  was  described  as  cold,  unsympa- 
thetic, and  haughty." 

Mary  Anderson  is  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  New  York.  It 
is  on  the  register  in  Mary's  own  ha'ridwriting.  It  reads,  "  Dr. 
Hamilton  Griffin,  New  York;  Miss  Bartel  (Mary's  compan- 
ion), Mr.  Joseph  Anderson,  and  Miss  Man'  -Anderson,"  these 
three  "of  London."  If  her  father,  Dr.  Hamilton  Griffin, isof 
New  York,  why  should  not  the  rest  of  the  party  be  of  New 
York  ?  Why  should  Mary  Anderson,  after  a  few  months'  so- 
journ in  the  British  metropolis,  write  herself  down  as  of 
London  ?  Why  should  she  not  honestly  and  truly  say,  of 
Kentucky  ? 

A  pleasant  story  is  told  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany. 
While  making  his  annual  tour  of  inspection  through  the  gar-  j| 
risons  in  Baden,  he  arrived,  in  the  strictest  incognito,  during 
a  torrent  of  Tarn,  in  front  of  the  hostelry  of  a  small  place 
called  Wolfach,  near  Oftenheim.  The  youngest  hotel  boy 
was  sent  out  to  his  carriage  with  an  umbrella,  but  in  vain  the 
youngster  strove  to  reach  the  head  of  the  giant  prince,  who, 
not  wishing  to  leave  the  stripling  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  took  boy  and  umbrella  under  his  arm  and  coolly 
walked  into  the  hotel. 

Li  Hung  Chung,  the  celebrated  Chinese  general  and  states- 
man, is  about  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  but  owing  to  his 
age  his  form  is  somewhat  bent.  His  mouth  is  fringed  with  a 
heavy  black  mustache.  Piercing  eyes  and  a  sarcastic  ex- 
pression give  to  his  face  a  marked  character.  He  is  astute, 
keen,  and  cunning,  but  withal  has  a  highly  polished  manner, 
and  overreaches  a  European  with  the  most  winning  polite- 
ness. Anxious  to  obtain  knowledge  in  every*  form,  he  has 
employed  a  number  of  foreigners;  some  are  still  retained  in 
his  service,  but  others  have  been  dismissed  when  their  power 
of  imparting  information  has  been  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Berry  Wall,  whose  financial  collapse  is  complete,  has 
a  younger  brother,  Mr.  "  Billy  "  Wall,  who  is  not  so  reckless 
with  his  money,  but  of  whom  the  story  is  told  that,  having 
some  dispute  with  the  keeper  of  a  Broadway  bar-room,  he 
rented  the  adjoining  store  the  next  morning  and  fitted  it  up 
with  a  bar  and  the  rest,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. Then  he  set  up  a  barkeeper  in  it,  and  got  for  it  such  a 
run  of  custom  that  within  two  months  the  neighboring  estab- 
lishment was  ruined.  The  younger  Wall  is  now  in  Europe. 
Berry  is  still  to  be  seen  in  his  old  haunts,  but  is  not  greeted 
with  the  effusion  of  old  days,  or  surrounded  by  a  crowd  as 
then. 

John  Harvard,  the  founder  of  the  great  school  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  was  the"  son  of  a  butcher,  and  was 
born  about  the  year  1607.  in  the  High  Street  of  Southwark, 
close  to  London  Bridge.  Some,  in  those  days,  spelled  the 
name  Harvey,  and  others  variously,  Harvys,  Harvcrd,  Ha- 
voerde,  Harver,  and  Harwood.  John  was  the  son  of  his 
father's  second  wife.  He  was  graduated  at  Emanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  was  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in 
1637,  as  the  record  shows,  and,  dying  of  consumption  in  1638, 
he'left  half  his  fortune,  which  amounted,  all  told,  to  sixteen 
hundred  pounds,  to  found  Harvard  College.  Most  of  these 
facts  have  just  been  well  proved  by  William  Rendle,  of  For- 
est Hill,  in  a  pamphlet,  "Old  Southwark  and  Its  People." 


I 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    PRODIGAL    SON. 

When  those  once  popular  evangelists,  Moody  and  Sankey, 
were  nightly  filling  a  large  San  Francisco  church  a  few  years 
ago  with  curious,  music-loving,  and  otherwise  intensely  inter- 
ested spectators,  a  well-known  San  Franciscan,  W.  S.  C, 
stood  in  a  crowded  aisle  at  the  rear  end  of  the  building  lis- 
tening to  the  music  of  the  Sankey  voice.  Moody  fol- 
lowed in  a  characteristic  discourse  on  the  "  Prodigal  Son." 
In  his  most  sensational  manner,  and  in  the  most  powerfully 
pathetic  style,  he  modernized  the  story.  He  pictured  the 
happy  home  and  circumstances  of  abundant  comfort  in  which 
the  Prodigal  had  been  born  and  reared.  He  related,  with 
many  a  saintly  admonition  to  his  hearers  against  the  sin  of 
discontent,  the  first  dawnings  of  the  Prodigal's  dissatisfaction 
with  his  peaceful  and  happy  home.  Dramatically  he  drew 
the  picture  of  the  sorrowing  father  yielding  to  the  imperious 
demand  of  the  hard-hearted  son,  and  tearfully  sundering  the 
family  tie  by  handing  over  to  the  departing,  wrong-headed 
boy  his  full  portion  of  the  family  estate.  Realistically  he  fol- 
lowed the  stubborn  youth  through  the  rapid  steps  of  his 
downward,  sinful  career.  He  put  up  at  the  most  palatial  ho- 
tels; he  occupied  the  most  luxurious  apartments;  he  fre- 
quented the  most  gorgeous  palaces  of  sin ;  he  wore  the  rich- 
est apparel ;  he  ordered  the  most  expensive  viands  ;  he 
smoked  the  costliest  cigars ;  he  drank  the  wines  of  highest 
price ;  he  consorted  with  the  most  profligate  of  either  sex ; 
he  played  at  billiards  with  silver-mounted  cues,  gambled 
recklessly  with  professional  swindlers,  paid  lavishly  for  every 
pleasure,  and  stretched  extravagance  to  its  utmost  bounds. 

Then  came  the  inevitable  and  ignominious  descent  from 
superabundant  luxury  to  scanty  fare;  from  elegant  raiment 
to  shabby  attire ;  from  sumptuous  surroundings  to  poverty- 
stricken  abodes ;  from  roistering  companions  to  suffering  fel- 
low-beggars ;  from  the  fawning  sycophancy  of  beneficiaries  to 
their  brutal  derision  and  contempt;  from  wealth  to  poverty; 
from  the  height  of  happiness  and  hope  to  the  depth  of  mis- 
en.'  and  despair. 

At  this  point  the  painful  interest  of  the  audience  was  evi- 
dently drawn  out  to  its  utmost  tension.  The  dramatic  power 
of  the  preacher  had  drawn  a  thousand  kerchiefs  from  as 
many  pockets,  and  had  applied  them  to  their  owners'  eyes. 
Mr.  C.  noticed  standing  next  to  him  a  broad-shouldered,  sun- 
burnt, plainly  attired  man  having  the  appearance  of  being 
either  a  miner  or  a  farmer.  The  tears  flowed  copiously  down 
his  face  and  his  breast  heaved  visibly  with  emotion.  Here 
was  a  ridiculous  side  to  the  surrounding  water-spout  of  pa- 
thos, and  Mr.  C.  felt  impelled  to  try  an  experiment  in  the 
emotional  department  of  the  science  of  morality. 

With  the  most  touching,  tender  pathos  in  his  voice  and 
action,  the  realistic  preacher  drew  a  heart-rending  picture  of 
the  poor,  sad,  starved,  ragged,  dirty,  desperate,  and  penitent 
Prodigal  returning  to  the  lonely  home  of  his  aged,  mourning, 
and  grief- stricken  father.  He  depicted  with  tragic  power  the 
convulsive  agony  of  the  forgiving  father  and  the  heart-broken 
misery-  of  the  penitent  son.  The  audience  was  drenched  in 
tears  and  the  innocent  subject  for  experiment  in  moral  phi- 
losophy was  plainly  sobbing,  and  with  difficulty  restraining 
himself  from  crying  like  a  cow.  Just  then  Mr.  C.  touched 
him  on  the  shouder,  and  remarked : 

"  That  fellow  was  a  mean  scrub !     It  does  not  appear  that 

he  was  sick  or  that  any  misfortune  happened  to  him.     What 

right  had  he  to  go  back  on  his  father  after  he  had  received 

and  dissipated  the  whole  of  his  patrimony?    When  the  old 

man  fell  on  that  scrub's  neck  he  ought  to  have  broken  it.     If 

iat  Prodigal  had  had  a  single  spark  of  manliness  in  his  com- 

isition  he  would  have  gone  to  work  as  a  swineherd,  earned^ 

oney  enough  to  buy  himself  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  he 

uld  have  gone  home  like  a  decent  white  man  with  a  nice 

le  present  in  his  pocket  for  his  dear  old  mother." 

For  an  instant  the  sobbing  Hercules  seemed  bewildered. 

en,  giving  his  moist  eyes  a  twitching,  impatient  last  wipe 

ith  his  handkerchief,  and  transferring  it  to  his  coat  pocket 

with  a  movement  of  emphatic  indignation,  he  responded : 

"  Well,  I'll  be  gosh  derned,  stranger,  if  you  ain't  correct." 


The   Imperturbable   Briton. 

The  Island  of  Ascension,  in  the  South  Atlantic,  belongs  to 
the  British  Admiralty,  and  is  enrolled  in  the  list  of  ships  in 
commission  under  the  title  of  "the  tender  to  H.  M.  S.  Flora.17 
This  originated  in  the  fact  that  a  vessel  of  that  name  was 
once  anchored  off  the  island  as  a  store-ship,  and  part  of  the 
stores  were  kept  on  shore.  Naval  discipline  is  maintained, 
but  a  few  ladies — wives  of  the  officers — exiled  to  this  barren 
spot,  are  allowed  to  remain  here,  submitting  to  naval  rou- 
tine, which  includes  all  lights  out  by  ten  P.  M.  There  is  no 
water,  except  intermittent  collections  of  rain  or  dew,  insuffi- 
cient for  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  Nothing  can  be  culti- 
vated, though  a  few  green  things  grow  on  the  peak  of  one  of 
the  higher  hills  and  some  narrow  ravines  which  concentrate 
the  scanty  dews  and  showers.  Sea-turtles  and  terns  (locally 
known  as  "  wide-awakes  ")  are  the  sole  edible  productions. 
Cows  are  brought  there,  and  at  first  supply  a  small  quantity 
of  milk,  which  is  reserved  for  the  hospital.  Should  there  be 
a  surplus,  it  is  sold,  a  bell  being  rung  to  announce  the  event, 
but  nobody  is  allowed  to  buy  more  than  one  gill.  After  a 
time  the  milk  dries  up,  and  the  cow  is  turned  into  beef  to 
save  her  from  starving  to  death. 

An  American  returning  to  England  left  his  steamer  and 
went  ashore  to  look  at  the  island,  and  came  near  running 
against  an  officer  with  flaxen  whiskers,  who  suddenly  issued 
from  a  building.  The  officer  raised  his  eye-glass,  looked  at 
the  stranger  with  astonishment,  and,  before  the  latter  could 
apologize,  called  out  : 

"  Simmons ! " 

A  bearded  seaman,  responding  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  appeared  on 
the  scene. 

The  officer  continued  :  "  Simmons,  do  you  know  what 
this  person  wants,  or  who  he  is  ?" 

"  No,  sir;  I  can't  say,  I'm  sure,  sir." 

The  American  began  to  explain :  "  Sir,  I  am  a  citizen  of 
the  United" 

The  naval  man  interrupted  him,  and  said :  "  Simmons,  do 
you  tnink  he  is  a  stowaway?" 

**  Can';  say,  sir,  I'm  sure,"  replied  the  imperturbable  Sim- 
mons. 

"  Is  there  a  merchant  steamer  at  anchor  here?" 

''  Yes,  sir;  Cape  mail,  sir." 


"Well,  Simmons,  just  go  to  the  officer  of  the  watch,  and 
ask  him  if  he  has  given  permission  to  any  person  to  board 
us.     And — er — see  what  this  person  wants." 

The  American,  now  very  angry,  began  again :  "  Sir,  I 
am  " 

He  was  again  interrupted  by  the  officer:  "Simmons,  I 
am  engaged  now;  I  can  not  see  this  person.  Perhaps  you 
had  better  take  him  to  the  officer  of  the  watch."  And  he 
went  off  before  all  the  terrors  of  the  United  States  could  be 
launched  upon  his  head ;  while  the  seaman,  grinning  respect- 
fully when  his  superior's  back  was  turned,  conducted  the 
irate  Yankee  to  the  officer  at  the  landing  place,  with  whom 
he  had  but  just  come  ashore.  Sociable  fellows,  our  British 
cousins,  even  upon  a  desert  island. — Science. 

CENTURY    BRIC-A-BRAC. 

The   Book-Hunter. 
A  cup  of  coffee,  eggs,  and  rolls 
Sustain  him  on  his  morning  strolls; 
Unconscious  of  the  passers-by, 
He  trudges  on  with  downcast  eye; 
He  wears  a  queer  old  hat  and  coat, 
Suggestive  of  a  style  remote ; 
His  manner  is  preoccupied — 
A  shambling  gait,  from  side  to  side. 
For  him  the  sleek,  bright-windowed  shop 
Is  all  in  vain — he  does  not  stop. 
His  thoughts  are  fixed  on  dusty  shelves 
Where  musty  volumes  hide  themselves — 
Rare  prints  of  poetry  and  prose, 
And  quaintly  lettered  folios — 
Perchance  a  parchment  manuscript, 
In  some  forgotten  corner  slipped. 
Or  monk-illumined  missal  bound 
In  vellum  with  brass  clasps  around; 
These  are  the  pictured  things  that  throng 
His  mind  the  while  he  walks  along, 
A  dingy  street,  a  cellar  dim. 
With  book-lined  walls,  suffices  him. 
The  dust  is  white  upon  his  sleeves ; 
He  turns  the  yellow,  dog-eared  leaves 
"With  just  the  same  religious  look 
That  priests  give  to  the  Holy  Book- 
He  does  not  heed  the  stifling  air 
If  so  he  find  a  treasure  there. 
He  knows  rare  books,  like  precious  wines, 
Are  hidden  where  the  sun  ne'er  shines ; 
For  him  delicious  flavors  dwell 
In  books  as  in  old  Muscatel  ; 
He  finds  in  features  of  the  type 
A  clew  to  prove  the  grape  was  ripe. 
.And  when  he  leaves  this  dismal  place, 
Behold,  a  smile  lights  up  his  face! 
Upon  bis  cheeks  a  genial  glow — 
Within  his  hands  Boccaccio, 
A  first  edition  worn  with  age, 
"  Firenze"  on  the  tide-page. 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

Heart  and  Head. 
I  loved  her  in  the  early  spring, 
When  bluebirds  mate  and  robins  sing ; 
My  heart  cried  haste!  oh,  speak!  make  haste! 
My  head  made  answer,  haste  is  waste! 

I  dropped  the  corn,  I  sowed  the  wheat. 
The  summer  came  with  blossoms  sweet; 
And  all  the  time  my  heart  cried  haste, 
And  head  made  answer,  haste  is  waste ! 

I  stacked  the  grain,  I  sheared  the  sheep, 
I  reasoned  that  my  love  would  keep; 
My  hearts  loud  cry  of  haste,  oh,  haste! 
Was  silenced  still  by  haste  makes  waste! 

The  ground  is  covered  o'er  with  snow, 
Another  wed  her  weeks  ago  !  — 
My  mocking  heart  cries  haste,  make  haste! 
And  mocking  head,  oh,  haste  makes  waste! 

— Jennie  E.   T.  Dowe. 

Songs  of  Battle. 
(Suggested  by  La.  Farge's  "Battle"  window  for  Memorial   Hall,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.) 
Old  as  the  world  —  no  other  thing  so  old; 

Nay,  older  than  the  world,  else  how  had  sprung 
Such  lusty  strength  in  them  when  earth  was  young? — 
Stand  valor  and  its  passion  hot  and  bold. 
Insatiate  of  battle.      How,  else,  told 

Blind  men,  born  blind,  that  red  was  fitting  tongue 
Mute,  eloquent,  to  show  how  trumpets  rung 
When  armies  charged  and  batUe-flags  unrolled? 
Who  sings  of  valor  speaks  for  life,  for  death, 

Beyond  all  death,  and  long  as  life  is  life. 
In  rippled  waves  the  eternal  air  his  breath 

Eternal  bears  to  stir  all  noble  strife. 
Dead  Homer  from  his  lost  and  vanished  grave 
Keeps  battle  glorious  still  and  soldiers  brave. 

—Helen  Jackson  (H.   H.J 

-o 

A    Culprit 
The  maiden  aunt,  in  her  straight-backed  chair, 

With  a  flush  on  her  pale  and  wrinkled  cheek, 
And  a  horrified,  mortified,  mystified  air, 
Was  just  about  to  speak. 

And  the  maiden  niece — a  nice  litde  maid — 
Stood  meekly  twirling  her  thumbs  about, 
-  With  a  half-triumphant,  half-afraid. 

And  wholly  bewitching  pout. 

Said  the  maiden  aunt:  "Will  you  please  explain   . 
What  your  heads  were  doing  so  close  together? 
You  could  easily,  I  assure  you,  Jane, 

Have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feadier. 

"  When  I  think  of  your  bringing  up — my  care. 

My  scrupulous  care — and  it's  come  to  this  ! — you 
Appeared  to  be  sitting  calmly  there. 

And  letting  a  YOUNG  MAN  KISS  you! 

■■  Xow  tell  me  at  once  just  what  he  said, 

And  what  you  replied.     This  is  quite  a  trial. 
So  do  not  stand  there  and  hang  your  head. 
Or  attempt  the  least  denial ! 

"  If  I  catch  you  once  more  in  such  a  fix, 

Though  you  are  eighteen,  I  can  tell  you,  Jane, 
I  shall  treat  you  just  as  if  you  were  six, 
And  send  you  to  school  again  ! 

"  Are  you  going  to  tell  me  what  he  said. 

And  what  you  said  ?    I'll  not  stand  this  trifling, 
So  look  at  me,  Jane  !     Lift  up  your  head  ! 
Don't  go  as  if  you  were  stifling  ! " 

Her  voice  was  shaken— of  course,  with  fear : 
"  He  said — he  said,   'Will  you  have  me,  Jane?' 
And  I  said  I  would.     But  indeed,  aunt,  dear, 
We'll  never  do  so  again  !" 
—Navcmfcr  Century.  —Margaret  Vandegrift, 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  "J.  E.  Tippeit, 
P.  O.  Box  2546,  San  Francisco,  Cal."  Original  problems,  games,  solutions, 
and  correspondence  on  Chess  matters  solicited. 


Problem  180.— By  H.  and  E.  Bettman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
White— King  at  QR  sq;    Queen   at   KKt5;    Rooks  at  Q2,    QR4; 

Bishops  at  Q4.  QK13  ;  Knight  at  QB  sq,  KB3 ;  Pawn  at  KKt3_ 

Black— King  at  K5 ;  Rooks  at  Q3.  KB  sq  ;  Bishops  at  K2,  KKt  sq ; 

Knight  at  KKt8;  Pawns  at  K4,  KR4,  QB6. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  181.— By  C.  Planck. 

First  Prize  in  t/ie  Weekly  Echo  {England)  Tourney. 

BLACK. 


■i      WM      wm 


I     8B     wm 


mm      mm  '   Pif^ji 


'■  ,  ; 

■■■;■■  ■■>; 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Solutions  of  Problems. 
1— Kt  KB4 

1— R  R8  1— P  B5  (a,  b) 

2— Q  Kt|  ch  2— P  B4 

3 — P  x  P  en  pas.  mates. 

1— P  Q5  I  (b)  1 1— P  x  B 

■Q  B4.cn       2 — K  moves  2— R  K8  ch    2— K  moves 

3— Q  x  KBP  mates.  3— Q  x  P  mates. 


No.  170 — 
No.*id7— 

(ali- 


Solutions  received :  Problems  Xos.  174  and  175,  from  James  Har- 
vey, Xanaimo,  B.  C. ;  Xos.  176  and  177,  from  W.,  Tombstone,  A.  T.; 
Xo.  176,  from  U.  Harwell,  Salinas  City. 

To  Correspondents. 

J.  B.  Halkett — Your  courtesy  is  acknowledged,  it  being  the  more  ap- 
preciated because  unexpected. 

J.  H.,  Xanaimo. — Money  order  received  and  subscription  forwarded 
at  once. 

G.  O.,  Modesto. — Any  information  you  may  desire  in  the  matter  will 
be  given  so  far  as  is  practicable. 


Game  No.  8g. 
Played  at  the  City  and  County  Chess  Club,  Dublin,  Ireland, 
and  notes  from  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 


White. 
Mr.  M. 
1— P  K4 
2— Kt  KB3 
3-BB4 
4-P  Q3  (a) 
5-B  KKt5 
6 — Castles 
7-QKt  Q2  (b) 
8-P  QR3  (c) 
9-BK3 
10— P  QR4  {d} 
11— BQK15. 
12— B  x  Kt 
13-P  R5  (e) 
14— P  x  B 


TWO    KNIGHTS    DEFENSE. 


Black. 
Mr.  Pim. 
1-PK4 
2— Kt  QB3 
3-Kt  B3 
4-BB4 

5-PQ3 

6-BK3 

7-QQ2 

8— P  KR3 

9— B  Kt3 
10— Castles  KR 
11— P  R3 
12— Q  x  B 
13— B  x  B 
14— Kt  Kt5  (f ) 


White. 
15— R  K  sq 
xo—  P  x  P 
17— P  R3 
i3— P  K4 
19-P  B4  (g) 
20— Kt  B  sq 
21— K  R2 
22— Kt  Kt  sq 
23-R  K3 
24— Kt  Kt3 
25 — K  x  Kt 
26— K  R  sq 


Black. 
15-P  B4 
16— B  x  P 
17— Kt  B3 
18— B  K3 
19— Kt  R4 
20— Kt  B5 
21-QQ2 
22— R  B3  (h) 
23— QR  KB  sq 
24— Kt  x  KtP 
25— R  B7  ch 
26— B  x  RP 


27 — Q  R5  and  Biack  mated  in  two 
moves  (1). 


(a)  Kt  Kt5  or  P  Q4  is  better. 

(b)  This  Kt  on  QB3  would  have  commanded  a  wider  sphere  of  action. 

(c)  A  good  move.  He  is  now  prepared  to  advance  his  Queen's  pawns 
should  Black  casUe  QR. 

(d)  Weak.  Kt  K2  or  QB  x  B  would  have  given  better  form  to  his 
game. 

(e)  Another  random  move.  White  evidently  needs  to  be  told  that 
real  chess  consists  of  a  series  of  moves  all  connected  together  and  form- 
ing a  harmonious  whole,  like  beads  or  gems  in  a  necklace.  Here  Kt 
K2  was  perhaps  best. 

(f)  A  futile  attempt  to  frighten  the  enemy.  Kt  R2  or  QR  Q  sq 
would  have  accorded  with  the  principles  of  the  game. 

(g)  Weakening  his  QP.     Kt  R4  was  as  good  asanything  in  his  power. 

(h)  Mr.  Pim  having  now  accumulated  the  material  for  an  attack,  ar- 
ranges his  forces  admirably,  and  conducts  the  ending  with  his  wonted 
skill  and  judgment. 

(i)  A  curious  and  pretty  mate. 

• 

The  Philadelphia  Times  says  :  "An  item  is  going  the  rounds  to  the 
effect  that  Paul  Morphy  received  five  thousand  dollars  for  his  chess  col- 
umn in  Bonner's  Ledger.  Our  recollection  is  that  the  sum  was  one 
thousand  dollars."  To  which  we  reply,  with  a  positive  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  that  Mr.  Bonner  paid  three  thousand  dollars  for  Mr.  Morphy  s 
chess  column  in  the  Xew  York  Ledger,  but  that  Mr.  Morphy  never  con- 
tributed a  line  to  the  paper,  nor  ever  received  a  cent  from  Mr.  Bonner. 
Throughout  Paul  Morphy 's  entire  chess  career  he  never  received  any  re- 
muneration for  his  services  nor  accepted  a  stake  after  he  had  won  it. — 
New  York  Evening  Telegram. 


The  Xew  Jersey  Central  Herald  discontinues  the  publication  of  the 
chess  column  in  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  the  chess  editor,  Mr. 
Ralph  W.  Pope,  who  from  press  of  business  matters  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish editorial  charge.  We  hope  Mr.  Pope's  retirement  is  but  tem- 
porary, as  the  chess  fraternity  can  not  afford  to  lose  so  able  an  exponent 
of  the  game. 

♦ 

Messrs.  T.  P.  Bull  and  S.  Lloyd,  who  jointly  conduct  the  chess  col- 
umn in  Tid-Bits,  Xew  York,  have  announced  for  some  time  past  that 
their  paper  was  the  official  organ  of  the  Chess  Editors'  Association ;  and 
now  comes  Mr.  B.  R.  Foster,  of  the  Sl  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  who 
makes  a  similar  claim  for  his  paper.  "  Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ? 
Speak,  or  die! " 

♦ 

In  the  pending  tournament  of  the  Xew  York  Chess  Club,  Messrs. 
Eugene  Delmar  and  S.  Lloyd  lead  at  present,  with  a  score  of  8#  games 
each. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THIRTEEN    AT    TABLE. 


A  Social  Sketch. 


It  is  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  here  I  am  all  ready, 
freshly  shaved,  my  hair  well  brushed,  and  my  cravat  tied  to 
perfection.  The  cut  of  my  coat  does  credit  to  my  tailor,  and 
actually  improves  my  figure.  My  trousers  set  admirably 
over  my  boots,  and  I  may  say  that  my  appearance  is  in  every 
way  thoroughly  satisfactory.  I  am  trying  to  force  my  hands 
into  y]4  gloves,  although  I  always  wear  S's,  but  to-day  1 
must  appear  at  my  best,  for  I  am  to  dine  for  the  first  time 
with  the  family  of  my  fiancee,  my  Cecile,  my  adorable  Ce- 
cile,  with  whom  I  am  madly  in  love,  and  who  will  be  my 
wife  in  two  months — 61  days,  1,464  hours,  87,840  minutes. 
See  how  I  count  the  time  !  She  is  so  pretty,  this  Cecile  of 
mine,  with  her  golden  hair,  smooth  brow,  black  eyes,  and 
"tip-tilted"  nose,  her  rosy  cheeks,  coral  lips,  pearly  teeth, 
roguish  chin,  graceful  neck,  slender  figure,  little  hands,  and 
delicate  feet. 

I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  fifty-four  weeks  ago,  at  a 
charming  watering-place.  I  was  so  happy  there !  To  see 
and  fall  in  love  with  Cecile  was  the  work  of  a  single  day.  To 
obtain  an  introduction  to  her  parents  became  my  one  aim  in 
life — an  aim  which  I  soon  attained,  thanks  to  an  old  friend 
of  my  family,  who  gave  me  the  best  of  recommendations  on 
the  score  of  morals  and  financial  standing.  1  have  a  fixed 
income  of  six  thousand  francs,  besides  which  I  make  from 
seven  to  eight  thousand  francs  a  year  through  a  stock-broker, 
who  has  considerable  respect  for  my  business  ability.  I  am 
thirty  years  old,  and  an  orphan  ;  without  being  handsome,  I 
am  not  bad  looking,  I  have  white  teeth  and  a  good  figure. 
I  possess,  I  believe,  all  the  qualifications  which  a  young  lady 
can  ask  for  in  her  husband,  or  parents  require  in  a  son-in- 
law.  So  1  have  been  accepted.  Imagine  my  happiness  ! 
From  to-morrow  I  can  call  every  evening  from  seven  to  ten, 
to  advance  my  suit  ;  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  I  am  to  be 
formally  presented  to  Cecile's  near  and  remote  relatives. 

Twenty  minutes  after  five.  I  must  start,  jump  into  a  coupe, 
and  buy  a  bouquet  for  my  Cecile.  By  the  time  I  reach  the 
Place  Royale,  where  she  lives,  it  will  be  half-past  six. 

Good  !  my  bouquet  is  beautiful — white  lilacs  and  orange 
flowers.  1  reach  the  house,  my  heart  is  beating  ;  it  is  two 
days  since  I  have  seen  my  Cecile.  Ce'cile  ! — what  a  lovely 
name.  I  ring.  The  door  is  opened,  I  enter,  and  lay  aside 
my  overcoat ;  the  maid  takes  my  bouquet  and  raises  it  to 
her  nose  ;  I  think  her  impertinent,  and.  probably  my  face  re- 
flects my  thoughts,  for  she  quickly  hands  me  the  bouquet, 
blushes  to  her  ears,  and  opens  the  parlor  door.  Oh,  happi- 
ness !  My  Cecile  is  alone  with  her  mother,  no  one  has  yet 
arrived,  the  dinner  hour  is  seven.  I  kiss  madame;s  hand, 
and  turn  toward  the  piano,  where  my  Cecile  is  letting  her  fin- 
gers wander  carelessly  over  the  keys,  producing  arpeggios, 
sweet  chords,  and  delightful  harmonies.  The  coquette  pre- 
tends not  to  see  me,  so  that  when  I  shall  come  close  to  her 
side  she  can  utter  a  little  scream  which  will  make  her  blush 
becomingly,  and  will  send  a  startled  look  into  her  lovely  eyes, 
whereupon  I  shall  soothe  her  very  easily.  See  how  prettily 
she  is  already  smiling  at  me.  But  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  mother-in-law.  Has  M*  Miraul,  my  father-in-law,  been 
buying  Turkish  securities  ?  What  is  that  paper  she  finds  so 
absorbing  ?  Oh  !  mon  Dieu  /  it  may  be  an  anonymous  let- 
ter in  which  some  devoted  friend  informs  her  that  I  am  a 
gambler,  a  pirate,  thief,  or  assasin.  With  my  heart  in  my 
mouth,  I  go  up  to  her  to  calm  my  fears.  She  looks  at  me 
with  a  tragic  air,  and,  as  she  hands  me  the  letter,  says  : 

"  See,  if  we  are  not  unlucky  !     Read,  read  ! ;) 

She  raises  her  hand  toward  heaven  with  an  air  of  utter  de- 
spair.    I  feel  nervous,  and  begin,  with  much  anxiety,  to  read  : 

"My  Dear  Eulalie:  That  stupid  Ignace  has  been  detained  at 
school.  Remove  his  plate,  for  I  shall  come  alone,  and  believe  me  your 
devoted  cousin,  Anastasie  Bardot." 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  I  say,  in  astonishment. 

"  What  of  it?"  cries  Madame  Miraul,  sinking  back  in  her 
chair  ;  "  why,  matter  enough  ;  we  shall  be  thirteen  at  table." 

At  this  my  Cecile  rises,  and,  at  the  same  time,  presses 
heavily  on  the  piano,  producing  a  strange  and  not  altogether 
melodious  sound.  The  dog  Bijou  howls,  for  the  discord 
grates  upon  his  delicate  ear. 

"  Thirteen  at  table,"  repeats  madame  ;  "  thirteen  on  the 
day  when  you  are  presented  ;  that  is  a  sign  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  ;  the  death  of  some  one  of  us  before  the  end  of 
the  year  is  certain  if  we  do  not  avoid  that  fatal  number." 

"  But,  madame,  we  can  seat  two  of  the  guests  at  a  little 
table." 

"  What  difference  would  that  make  ? — should  we  not  still  be 
thirteen?"  replied  my  mother-in-law.  " Mon  Dieu!  help 
me.  How  can  I  find  a  fourteenth  in  the  little  time  that  is 
left.     Oil,  that  wretched  Ignace  !  " 

And  she  presses  her  feverish  hand  to  her  forehead,  heed- 
less of  the  ruin  she  is  working  in  her  frizzes  ;  in  two  seconds 
her  hair  will  look  like  Bijou's.  But  what  would  it  matter  to 
her.     That  inexorable  and  fatal  number  thirteen  ! 

"What  shall  I  do? — what  shall  I  do?"  she  moans,  in  de- 
spair.    "  Half-past  six,  and  we  dine  at  seven." 

"  Don't  feel  so.  Is  there  not  some  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood whom  you  know  well  enough  to  invite  at  a  moment's 
notice?" 

"  No." 

"  Have  you  not  some  friend  who  does  not  live  too  far  away? 
I  can  jump  in  a  carriage,  explain  the  circumstances  to  him, 
and  bring  him  back  with  me." 

"  Oh,  how  good  you  are,  my  child  !  Oh,  yes,  do  this  for 
me  ;  go  to  our  friend  Burns's  house.  He  is  as  regular  as 
clock-work  in  his  habits,  and  sits  down  to  dinner  at  seven  in 
full-dress  ;  he  has  all  the  Englishman's  regard  for  etiquette. 
You  must  explain  to  him  just  what  has  happened.  Use  all 
your  powers  of  persuasion,  be  irresistible,  and  bring  him  back 
with  you  in  some  way,  even  if  you  have  to  use  force.  He 
lives  at  number  twelve  Faubourg  Poissoniere." 

"  But  what  shall  I  do  if  he  is  not  there  ? " 

"Well,  well,  bring  the  first  one  of  your  friends  whom  you 
meet." 

I  get  into  the  carriage,  and  am  on  my  way  to  the  Faubourg 
Poisonniere.      1  reach  the  house,  and  ring. 

"  Is   M.  Burns  in  ?"   I  say  to  the  servant. 

"  He  is  ill,"  she  replies. 

" Mon  Dieu!     Mademoiselle,  I   am  very  anxious  to  see 


M.  Burns,  although  I  have  not  the  honor  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, for  I  come  in  behalf  of  Madame  Miraul,  who  wishes 
to  ask  of  him  a  great  favor." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  monsieur  can  see  you.-  He  has  been 
suffering  all  day,  and  the  doctor  prescribed  a  two-hours' 
bath,  which  he  has  just  begun :: 

"  I  press  it  no  further,  mademoiselle.  Pray  do  not  even 
mention  to  him  that  I  called.  The  favor  which  Madame 
Miraul  desired  was  that  he  should  dine  with  her." 

"Oh,  monsieur,  that  is  impossible.  The  doctor  ordered 
the  strictest  diet." 

I  go  down  the  staircase  four  steps  at  a  time,  saying  to  my- 
self, "What  shall  I  do? — I  must  find  a  guest."  I  look  at  my 
watch — twelve  minutes  to  seven.  I  have  just  time  to  return. 
1  implore  all  the  saints  in  heaven  to  send  some  friend  in  my 
way,  even  some  presentable  acquaintance.  I  have  come  to 
the  Chateau  d'Eau;  no  one — no  one  anywhere.  It  is  enough 
to  drive  a  man  wild  !  I  am  becoming  angry,  and  begin  to 
realize  that  my  mother-in-law  is  full  of  whims.  But  yet  it  is 
just  now  necessary  for  me  to  humor  them.  1  tell  the  driver 
to  go  slowly.  Five  minutes  left.  With  my  head  out  of  the 
window,  I  stare  at  every  one,  for  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  invite  the  first  man  I  see  with  a  dress-coat.  No  dress- 
coat  in  sight.  We  are  reaching  the  Place  Royale  ;  there  is 
no  help  for  it,  I  must  give  it  up.  I  pay  the  driver,  and  while 
he  makes  me  wait  for  my  change  I  examine  all  the  passers- 
by,  in  a  hopeless,  mechanical  way. 

Am  I  deceived  ?  Have  I  not  seen  that  jovial  face  some- 
where before  ? — and  he  has  on  a  dress-coat  !  Saved  !  mon 
Dieu!  saved  !  If  he  is  not  willing  to  come  with  me,  I  shall 
use  force.  I  rush  up  to  a  little  man  who  is  walking  along 
with  a  self-satisfied  air.  He  looks  happy,  is  very  fat,  and 
very  red;  he  has  a  dress-coat,  white  cravat,  and  no  gloves  ; 
but  they  must  be  in  his  pocket.  He  is  quite  presentable.  I 
am  sure  I  know  him — I  have  seen  that  head  on  some  one's 
shoulders.     I  hold  out  my  hand  to  him. 

"  Well,  how  are  you  ?  M071  Dieu  !  but  I  am  glad  to  meet 
you  ! " 

"  Monsieur  does  me  too  much  honor,"  replies  the  little 
man,  with  a  most  pronounced  provincial  accent.  "  Do  you 
need  my  services  ;  quick,  I  have  my  case  with  me?" 

"  He  is  a  physician,"  I  say  to  myself;  "what  hitk.  My 
dear  monsieur — monsieur" 

"  Saint-Phar,  at  your  service." 

"  Oh,  yes.  No,  my  health  is  excellent,  but  I  have  a  tre- 
mendous appetite.     How  is  it  with  you  ?" 

"Oh,  my  appetite  is  something  stupendous!  I  am  the 
greatest  eater  in  Provence." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  M.  Saint-Phar,  if  you  would  only  do  me 
the  favor  of  coming  to  dine  with  me  here,  with  some  friends 
of  mine." 

"  But,  monsieur,  you  honor  and  surprise  me.  It  is  a  mark 
of  great  esteem  which  you  are  offering  me.  I  do  not  know 
these  people." 

"  That  makes  not  the  least  difference.  Presented  by  me 
you  will  be  cordially  received.  You  are  in  evening  dress, 
you  have  a  white  cravat  ;  it  is  marvelously  fortunate." 

"  I  always  dress  in  this  way,  for  my  practice  is  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  distinguished  and  fashionable.  For  all 
this  I  am  indebted  to  your  friend,  M.  de  Bremond,  who  gave 
me  introductions." 

"  Oh,  yes.  It  was  at  his  house  I  met  you.  Have  you  been 
attending  him  for  some  time  ? " 

"  For  two  years,  monsieur  ;  and  I  can  say,  without  boast- 
ing, that  he  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  me,  for  I  assure  you 
that  were  it  not  for  me  he  would  not  be  able  to  walk  to-day." 

"  Oh,  but  you  are  a  rare  man,  and  you  must  allow  me  to 
present  you  to  my  new  family.  Yes,  I  am  about  to  marry  ; 
and  it  surely  is  my  lucky  star  which  made  me  meet  you.  The 
family  is  large  ;  there  are  old  men  to  whom  you  will  be  in- 
dispensable. I  promise  you,  in  advance,  new  patients.  For- 
get that  we  are  only  acquaintances  ;  treat  me  as  a  friend, 
dear  doctor,  and  accept  an  invitation  which,  although  some- 
what informal,  will  yet  be  the  first  step  toward  a  friendship 
based  upon  the  great  respect  which  I  entertain  for  your 
learning." 

The  little  doctor's  face  changed  from  red  to  purple  ;  he 
took  my  hand  and  almost  crushed  it  between  both  of  his.  I 
never  saw  larger  hands  than  the  doctor's.  Nature  had  to 
economize  in  his  height  to  give  him  such  hands.  In  spite  of 
this  peculiarity,  which  effectually  robs  him  of  all  distinction, 
he  has  a  fair  appearance  ;  and,  besides,  he  is  received  by  M. 
de  Bremond,  who  is  a  man  of  excellent  position,  and  very  ex- 
clusive in  the  choice  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  Then, 
too,  he  is  M.  de  Bremond's  physician,  which  stamps  him  as 
a  man  of  ability  ;  and,  above  all,  I  have  no  choice.  It  must 
be  he  or  no  one. 

Saint-Phar  plunges  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  pulls  out 
three  pairs  of  gloves,  black,  gray,  and  white. 

"  Still,  for  the  sake  of  my  patients,"  he  says,  with  a  smile. 

He  chooses  the  white  gloves,  draws  them  on,  and  in  con- 
sequence has  no  longer  hands  but  veritable  monuments. 

41 1  warn  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  must  leave  immediately 
after  dinner.  I  have  made  an  absolute  engagement  to  see  a 
patient  from  nine  to  ten." 

"You  shall  have  perfect  liberty.  It  is  all  that  we  could 
ask  if  you  spare  us  two  hours  of  time,  so  precious  and  useful 
to  mankind.  Follow  me,  dear  doctor;  it  is  on  the  second 
floor — I  promise  you  a  welcome  worthy  of  yourself." 

"  Announce  M.  Saint-Phar,"  I  say  to  the  maid. 

All  the  guests  have  arrived,  and  must  be  thinking  that  the 
prospective  bridegroom  is  not  in  much  of  a  hurry.  The 
parlor-door  opens,  disclosing  the  whole  company  sitting  in  a 
circle.  I  am  conscious  that  their  eyes  are  fixed  upon  me, 
and  that  I  am  passing  under  review.  But  I  encounter  the 
sweet  smile  of  my  Cecile,  and  am  comforted. 

"  M.  de  Saint-Phar!"  announces  the  maid,  ennobling  my 
new  friend,  "and  M.  Adrien  Rony." 

Mme.  Miraul  advances  to  meet  us,  saying  to  me : 

"  We  have  been  impatiently  awaiting  you  ! " 

"You  will  excuse  me,  madame,  and  permit  me  to  present 
to  you  my  friend,  Doctor  Saint-Phar,  who  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  join  us,  and  take  part  in  a  family  dinner." 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  you,  monsieur,"  re- 
plies Mme.  Miraul ;  "  you  see  it  is  an  informal  dinner,  wholly 
without  ceremony." 

The  sixty  candles  and  sixty  lamps  makes  an  illumination 
that  rivals  the  light  of  day ;  the  ladies'  dresses  are  elaborate, 
the  gentlemen  are  all  in  full  evening  costume. 


If  this  is  informal,  mon  Dieu  !  what  would  a  formal  din- 
ner be ! 

The  introductions  begin  ;  first  M.  Miraul's  brother  and  his 
wife,  good  commonplace  people  from  Marais.  Then  an  old 
aunt,  deaf  as  a  post,  but,  in  spite  of  her  infirmity,  very  dis- 
tinguished in  appearance.  Then  a  venerable  uncle  on  the 
maternal  side,  a  retired  commander,  decorated  with  the  rib- 
bon of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Poor  old  fellow,  a  bullet  plowed 
through  his  feet  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  He  is  a  little 
crotchety,  but  a  noble  man  at  heart.  A  cousin  and  her  hus- 
band, people  from  the  country ;  the  husband  is  a  notary; 
the  wife  must  be  ill  natured,  for  nothing  kind  can  come  from 
those  pinched  lips.  Then  her  son,  a  great  stupid  fellow  of 
about  nineteen,  who  blushes  when  any  one  looks  at  him. 
And,  last  of  all,  Mme.  Miraul's  sister,  Aunt  Charlotte,  a  lady 
of  forty,  who  was  once  a  beauty  and  is  still  pretty,  reminding 
one  somewhat  of  Ct'cile,  in  that  she  is  spirituelle  and  sym- 
pathetic, although  a  little  sad.  She  is  a  widow  without 
children,  and  has  centred  all  her  affection  upon  Cecile,  who 
loves  her  dearly.  There  is  missing  only  Cousin  Anastasie 
Bardot,  the  mother  of  the  stupid  Ignace;  but  as  it  is  a  habit 
of  hers  to  arrive  after  the  soup,  we  do  not  wait  for  her,  but 
pass  into  the  dining-room.  The  cook  is  in  despair,  for  we 
are  already  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late.  The  room  is  no  less 
brilliantly  lighted  than  the  parlor;  there  is  a  great  display  of 
flowers,  candles,  and  silver.  Saint-Phar  has  offered  his  arm 
to  Mme.  Miraul,  who  says  to  him: 

"You  see,  monsieur,  there  is  absolutely  no  ceremony; 
kindly  take  your  place  between  the  commander — who  will 
be  glad  of  your  company,  and  with  whom  you  can  talk  about 
your  profession,  for  he  has  consulted,  I  believe,  all  of  your 
medical  brethren — and  my  Aunt  Bouret,  whom  I  especially 
commend  to  you;  she  is  quite  deaf,  but  she  understands 
everything  by  watching  the  movements  of  the  lips." 

Saint-Phar,  already  seeing  two  new  patients  in  the  com- 
mander and  Aunt  Bouret,  rushes  to  his  seat. 

We  begin  upon  the  soup,  still  Mme.  Bardot  does  not  come. 
At  last  the  bell  rings.     It  is  she. 

No ;  it  is  a  telegram  ! 

"  Have  counted — we  should  be  thirteen  at  dinner;  will  come  after 
dinner.  ANASTASIE." 

Mme.  Miraul  becomes  as  pale  as  her  napkin,  and  her  hus- 
band as  red  as  she  is  pale.  My  Ce'cile  is  troubled,  and  I 
look  at  Saint-Phar  who  is  making  his  soup  disappear  with 
astounding  celerity.  Then  he  washes  it  down  with  a  gener- 
ous draught  of  wine,  smacks  his  lips,  winks  at  M.  Miraul,  and 
murmurs : 

"  It  is  exquisite." 

But  no  one  replies,  the  whole  company  is  terrified,  and 
each  one  is  counting  to  make  sure  we  are  really  thirteen. 
There  is  no  denying  it,  my  Cecile's  family  are  very  super- 
stitious. I  see  no  one  who  looks  undisturbed  except  the 
deaf  aunt,  and  Saint-Phar,  who  is  making  away  with  all  the 
side  dishes  within  his  reach.  It  is  not  possible  that  this  man 
has  had  anything  to  eat  for  a  week.  And  all  my  trouble  re- 
sulted in  making  thirteen  at  the  table !  It  is  simply  fate.  I 
no  longer  dare  to  raise  my  eyes,  for  I  feel  the  reproachful 
look  of  Mme.  Miraul  fixed  upon  me.  But  it  is  not  my  fault; 
she  told  me  to  bring  another  guest,  even  if  I  had  to  employ 
force,  and  I  brought  one.  She  must  blame  her  cousin  Anas- 
tasie, not  me.  1  can  not,  with  any  decency,  tell  Saint-Phar 
to  leave.  How  he  irritates  me  now;  he  seems  to  me  twice 
as  common  as  before.  His  hands  are  real  paws;  he  does 
not  eat,  he  gormandizes,  and  he  drinks  like  a  fish.  And, 
then,  what  kind  of  a  man  can  he  be  who  accepts  a  dinner 
from  people  whom  he  does  not  know  ?  How  could  I  have 
invited  that  uncouth  fellow,  and  presented  him  as  my  friend  ? 

But  Saint-Phar  is  confining  his  attention  to  a  single  task 
— that  of  filling  his  plate  and  clearing  it.  I  brought  him 
to  dine,  and  he  is  doing  his  duty.  He  speaks  to  the  com- 
mander only  to  hold  out  his  glass,  then  he  turns  to  Aunt 
Bouret,  salutes  her,  and  tosses  off  the  wine. 

She  is  under  the  impression  that  Saint-Phar  is  the  pros- 
pective son-in-law.  1  hear  her  say  to  the  cousin  from  the 
country : 

"  I  supposed  he  was  a  younger  man;  they  told  me  he  was 
good  looking,  but  he  seems  to  me  very  plain.  Howev'er,  if 
Cecile  is  satisfied,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  replies  the  lady  with  pinched  lips  ; 
"it  is  the  one  next  to  Cecile.  Don't  you  think  it  a  little  im- 
proper for  them  to  be  sitting  side  by  side?  Her  mother 
forgets  that  an  expected  marriage  does  not  always  take  place." 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  you  are  right,"  replies  the  deaf  aunt,  trying  to 
make  believe  that  she  has  understood.  "  Yes;  I  prefer  rice, 
because  I  have  lost  my  teeth." 

The  cousin  turns  to  her  neighbor  on  the  right,  M.  Miraul's 
brother : 

"Are  you  not  of  my  opinion,  monsieur?" 

"  No,  madame.     These  two  young  people  are  together  b< 
cause  Anastasie,  who  was  to  separate  them,  has  not  comi 
and,  tor  my  part,  I  can  see  no  harm  in  it  whether  the  mi 
riage  takes  place  or  not." 

The  wife  of  the  provincial  notary  casts  a  severe  glance 
me.  Evidently  she  does  not  like  me,  but  I  return  the  com- 
pliment. Possibly  she  had  hoped  to  marry  Cecile  to  that 
brilliant  son  of  hers  ! 

At  last  we  come  to  the  dessert.  I  feel  more  at  ease.  In 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  Saint-Phar  will  leave,  as  he  said. 

The  amount  of  wine  that  he  has  consumed  is  astounding, 
and  now  he  is  becoming  very  loquacious.  Every  one  is 
talking  with  his  neighbor.  My  Cecile  is  so  near  me  that  her 
arm  touches  mine.  How  happy  1  should  be  if  I  were  not  so 
preoccupied — but  my  evening  has  been  spoiled. 

My  attention  is  attracted  by  the  voice  of  the  commander 
replying  to  Saint-Phar: 

"  But,  sacre"  bleu !  monsieur,  I  tell  you  I  have  none,  my 
feet  were  shot  through  by  a  bullet." 

"  But  I  tell  you  that  you  have,"  replied  the  little  man, 
vehemently.  "  I  have  discovered  them  on  people  who  would 
not  believe  they  had  them.  Why,  monsieur,  sometimes  when 
amputation  had  been  talked  of,  I  have  come  with  my  case  of 
instruments,  performed  an  operation,  removed  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  and  shown  it  to  the  astonished  multitude,  who 
have  hailed  me  as  the  great,  the  skillful,  the  incomparable 
Saint-Phar.  Had  I  wished,  I  might  have  been  decorated 
with  cotmtless  orders,  for  I  have  held  in  my  hands  hundreds 
of  feet  belonging  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Bui  I 
prefer  my  independence.  Keep  your  honors  and  your  rib- 
bons, and  know  that  in  my  eyes  all  feet  are  equal.     Oh !  but 
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I  tell  you  that  you  have  them,  the  deaf  lady  haS  them,  and 
;o  has  every  one  in  this  distinguished  company  around  me. 
5o  I  beg  that  you,  who  have  treated  me  so  kindly,  will  per- 
nit  me  to  propose  a  toast."  Saint-Phar  rises,  cries  "  silence," 
ivipes  his  eyes,  and,  with  much  emotion,  says  : 

'•  My  worthy  friends,  who  have  shown  me  so  much  hospi- 
ality,  I  shall  never  forget  the  two  hours  1  have  passed  here 
n  the  bosom  of  your  family ;  you  have  won  my  devotion; 
jay  or  night  you  can  call  upon  Saint-Phar,  and  he  will  al- 
.vays  be  ready  to  relieve  you.  Here  are  my  cards,  they  will 
=how  you  my  address;  and  now  I  drink  to  the  destruction  of 
/our  corns ! " 

He  empties  his  glass  at  a  draught.  "Adieu,  my  new  and 
dear  friends,  I  cherish  you  all  in  my  heart." 

He  leaves  the  room,  and  a  minute  after  the  outer  door 
:loses  behind  him.  We  are  all  sitting  in  open-mouthed  as- 
onishment,  and  Madame  Miraul,  whose  face  is  whiter  than 
ever,  whispers: 

"  We  are  lost !  That  man  was  Satan  in  person !  Thirteen 
it  the  table !     He  has  drunk  to  our  death !  " 

"Look!  look!  calm  yourself,  my  niece,"  says  the  com- 
nander,  and  bursts  out  laughing.  "That  man  was  not  the 
devil.  I  begin  to  understand  his  speech,  and  his  toast ;  here 
is  his  card : 

'  Saint-Phar, 

Chiropodist, 

4  Place  j>e  la  Boukse.'" 

I  long  for  the  earth  to  open  and  swallow  me  up.  All  eyes 
ire  turned  upon  me. 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  yours  ? "  says  the  wife  of  the  notary,  in 
i  sharp  voice. 

I  can  keep  the  secret  no  longer ;  there  is  no  way  out  of  it 
but  to  tell  the  whole  story,  and  this  I  do  in  all  its  details. 
Every  one  laughs,  and  concludes  that  Saint-Phar  is  not  such 
i  bad  fellow  after  all.  They  all  take  his  address,  thinking  it 
nay  be  a  good  idea  to  know  where  to  find  a  chiropodist.  I 
"eel  much  relieved  after  the  confession  is  over,  and,  were  it 
lot  for  Madame  Miraul's  melancholy  expression,  should  be 
perfectly  happy. 

After  dinner  several  people  arrive,  and  among  them  Cousin 
\nastasie,  whom  Madame  Miraul  overwhelms  with  re- 
proaches. 

Anastasie  throws  the  whole  blame  upon  her  son  Ignace, 
ind  insists  that  she  herself  is  at  fault  only  in  this:  that  she 
:ried  to  humor  Madame  Miraul's  superstition. 

Then  she  goes  through  a  budget  of  stories  to  show  that 
wenty  times  in  her  life  she  has  sat  down  to  dinner  where 
.here  were  thirteen  at  table  and  that  she  is  not  dead  yet. 
\fter  this  conclusive  argument,  she  comes  up  to  me: 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  into  our  fam- 
ly.  In  marrying  Cecile  you  gain  the  grand  prize;  she  is  an 
ingel,  and  will  make  an  adorable  wife." 

As  I  am  wholly  of  the  same  opinion,  I  squeeze  the  hand 
vhich  she  affectionately  extends  to  me,  and  the  evening  closes 
vithout  other  incident. 

The  next  day  I  present  myself  at  a  quarter  after  seven,  and 
ind  Cecile  and  Aunt  Charlotte  working  upon  tapestry,  M. 
Miraul  reading  the  paper,  and  his  wife  buried  in  a  great  arm- 
:hair.     When  she  sees  me,  she  says : 

"Oh!  my  poor  child,  I  almost  died  last  night!" 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  mother,"  1  say,  kneeling  be- 
bre  her;  "  you  are  pale?" 

"  I  might  well  be  so  for  much  less  a  reason.  Thirteen  at 
able  !     Oh,  my  poor  friend,  death  is  hovering  over  us ! " 

"Yes,  that  is  true;  it  is  always  hovering  over  us,  and  we 
should  let  it  hover,  without  worrying  about  the  morrow,  which 
Toes  not  belong  to  us.  Let  us  enjoy  the  present,  and  not 
sadden  it  by  gloomy  thoughts.  We  lack  only  your  kind 
smile  to  make  us  happy.'- 

We  all  press  around,  and  pet  her,  while  she  looks  at  us 
with  drooping  eyes. 

"My  dear  children,"  she  says  to  us,  "I  feel  very  deeply 
about  this  matter,  be  kind  to  me;  you  were  to  be  married  on 
the  second  of  November,  put  off  the  wedding  until  the  sec- 
and  of  January.  Let  fate  take  the  one  of  us  whom  it  has 
marked  for  its  own." 

"  Do  you  think,  my  dear  mother,  of  delaying  our  marriage 
on  account  of  a  baseless  superstition  ?" 

"  I  only  ask  of  you  two  months'  delay,  and  two  months  will 
pass  so  quickly  !  If,  during  that  time  no  one  of  us  shall  die, 
you  will  find  me  much  more  hopeful;  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  idea  is  fixed  in  my  mind,  and  I  assure  you  that  you 
will  do  me  great  harm  if  you  do  not  yield  to  my  entreaty." 
Whereupon  she  burst  into  tears. 

My  Cecile  weeps  because  she  sees  her  mother  weeping,  the 
father  says  nothing,  and  Aunt  Charlotte  whispers  to  me : 

"Yield  for  the  moment.  Eulalie  is  very  nervous;  every- 
thing can  be  arranged  later." 

"  Look,  dear  mother,  dry  your  eyes,  I  will  do  just  as  you 
wish.  Does  not  that  prove  how  much  I  love  you  ?  For  it  is 
two  months  of  happiness  that  you  are  taking  away  from  me. 
It  is  a  cruel  punishment,  but  I  will  not  complain." 

We  all  embrace  each  other,  so  that  I  have  an  opportunity 
of  embracing  Cecile — but  they  owe  me  that  reparation.  At 
ten  o'clock  I  take  my  leave,  muttering  imprecations  on  su- 
perstition and  its  devotees. 

A  month  rolls  away,  and  Madame  Miraul  is  still  inflexible 
in  her  decree.  Pdine  at  the  house  twice  a  week,  and  on  Sun- 
days arrive  at  eleven  in  the  morning  and  stay  till  evening. 
All  this  is  good,  too  good ;  for  the  more  I  see  Cecile  the  more 
I  love  her,  and  the  more  I  suffer  from  my  mother-in-law's 
persistency.  I  am  a  well-disposed  man,  but  at  last  I  reach 
the  point  of  wishing  that  the  notary's  wife  would  die,  for  that 
would  at  least  bring  matters  to  an  end.  Madame  Miraul 
would  recover  her  peace  of  mind,  and  would  permit  me  to  be 
happy,  But  the  notary's  wife  does  not  seem  any  more  dis- 
posed to  die  than  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

One  evening  Madame  Miraul  puts  the  finishing  stroke  upon 
my  distress  by  propounding  this  idea: 

"  I  am  not  exactly  sure  that  the  bad  luck  which  comes  from 
the  number  thirteen  does  not  extend  through  the  twelve  fol- 
lowing months.  It  was  the  first  of  October  when  that  un- 
lucky dinner  took  place,  and  the  spell  may  last  to  the  first  of 
October  of  next  year." 

As  I  listen  to  her  my  blood  grows  cold,  and  Cecile  becomes 
ghastly  pale.  This  was  all  that  was  lacking.  My  mother- 
in-law  has  beyond  doubt  found  a  new  hobby,  and  she  is  capa- 
ble of  riding  it  until  the  first  of  next  October. 

After  I  have  reached  my  own  apartments,  I  throw  my  fur- 


niture about,  kick  over  my  inoffensive  chairs,  and  give  my- 
self up  to  pounding  my  pillow,  which  receives  my  blows  with 
so  much  patient  good  nature,  that  at  last  I  am  quite  dis- 
armed, hide  my  head  in  its  feathers,  and  finally  fall  asleep. 
At  an  early  hour  1  rise,  dress  in  haste,  and  rush  to  the  house 
of  my  friend  Goddu,  the  manager  and  editor-in-chief  of 
daily  newspaper.  I  make  my  way  in,  find  him  in  bed,  wake 
him,  and  force  him  to  listen  to  me.  A  half-hour  later  I  leave 
with  a  beaming  face,  for  we  have  formed  a  plan  which  will 
set  everything  right. 

The  next  evening  I  reach  the  Miraul  mansion  with  a  light 
heart;  my  future  lather-in-law  is  reading  the  paper,  and  the 
ladies  are  sewing.  I  pay  my  respects  to  every'  one,  Bijou  in- 
cluded, and  take  a  seat. 

"  Well,  father,  what  is  the  news  in  the  paper?" 

"Oh!  mon  Dieu.'  nothing  in  particular,"  replies  M.  Mi- 
raul; "  politics,  all  politics;  nothing  else." 

"And  in  the  local  items?" 

"  I  never  read  them." 

"You  make  a  mistake,  they  are  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  paper.  Permit  me  to  read  them  to  the  ladies.  It  will 
rest  your  eyes,  which  must  be  as  tired  as  you  yourself  are 
bored  by  all  those  political  articles." 

"Oh,  yes,"  cries  Cecile,  "read  to  us  while  we  are  sewing, 
Monsieur  Adrien  ;  that  will  be  lovely." 

I  take  the  paper,  and  am  ready  to  begin,  when  Madame 
Miraul  complains  of  being  thirsty. 

What  luck !  I  rush  out  of  the  room,  taking  with  me  the 
paper,  which  I  thrust  into  the  wood-box  as  I  pass.  I  ask  the 
maid,  who  appears  in  answer  to  my  call,  to  bring  me  a  glass 
of  sugar  and  water  for  her  mistress.  While  she  is  gone,  I 
take  out  of  my  pocket  another  paper  exactly  like  the  one  I 
have  just  put  out  of  sight,  except  that,  thanks  to  my  friend, 
the  journalist,  it  has  been  especially  prepared  for  my  use. 
Then  I  return  to  the  parlor. 

I  begin  reading  the  local  items.  They  think  I  read  well, 
and  urge  me  to  continue.  I  scan  the  paper  for  something 
interesting.     Suddenly  I  exclaim : 

"  Oh,  it  can  not  be  possible  !  Mon  Dieu  1  But  yet  it  must 
be  true." 

"  What  is  it  ?    What  is  it  ?  "  they  all  ask  in  succession. 

"  Listen : 

"  "Yesterday  there  was  buried  a  man  of  marked  originality,  a  chiropo- 
dist named  Saint-Phar,  who  was  exceedingly  skillful  in  his  profession. 
He  died  while  attempting  to  practice  his  art  immediately  after  a  too 
hearty  dinner.  He  was  seized  with  apoplexy  at  the  house  of  his  patient, 
M.  de  G.,  who  received  such  a  shock  that  the  physician,  called  for  the 
unfortunate  Saint-Phar.  who  had  already  died,  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  most  energetic  measures  to  prevent  M.  de  G.  from  going  to  join  the 
chiropodist."  *' 

Madame  Miraul  rises,  snatches  the  paper  from  my  hands, 
and  reads  the  article,  and  cries  : 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  that  the  number  thirteen  is  always  fa- 
tal? May  God  send  peace  to  the  soul  of  that  man.  How 
happy  I  am  to  be  free  from  my  nightmare.  Oh,  my  children, 
how  good  is  God  !  " 

"  Then,  dear  mother,  we  can  set  an  early  day  for  our  mar- 
riage ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dears,  the  dreadful  debt  is  paid,  and  I  am  eager 
to  see  you  happy." 

Three  weeks  later  Cecile  and  I  were  married. 

Ten  months  have  passed  in  cloudless  happiness.  To-day 
is  the  second  of  October,  and  my  Cecile  has  just  presented 
me  with  a  son  and  heir.  The  mother  and  child  are  both  do-' 
ing  well.  Aunt  Charlotte  and  my  mother-in-law  are  rushing 
about  the  house,  all  the  relatives  are  arriving  one  after  another, 
with  congratulations  and  good  wishes.  In  the  midst  of  our 
happiness  and  excitement  I  hear  a  discussion  among  the 
servants,  and  a  voice  saying  in  the  most  marked  provincial 
accent : 

"  I  tell  you  I  will  come  in  ;  let  me  pass — I  am  a  friend  of 
your  master." 

The  parlor  door  opens.  Saint-Phar,  whom  I  have  so  care- 
fully buried — Saint-Phar,  in  flesh  and  blood — bursts  in,  ex- 
claiming : 

"Ah,  my  friend,  you  must  have  thought  me  dead,  for  it  is 
just  a  year  since  I  had  the  honor  of  dining  with  the  estima- 
ble family  around  me.  I  was  summoned  to  Russia  by  a  great 
personage  who  has  made  me  his  attendant  chiropodist,  and 
has  heaped  upon  me  extraordinary  honors.  All  the  gifts  of 
fortune  have  come  to  me ;  I  am  almost  rich.  I  obtained  a 
fortnight's  leave  of  absence,  arrived  this  morning,  and  has- 
tened to  see  your  friend,  M.  de  Bre'mond.  He  told  me  of 
your  happiness,  and  I  have  come  to  bring  you  my  congratu- 
tions." 

Mme.  Miral  looks  at  me ;  I  blush  and  drop  my  head. 

"  You  deceived  me!"  she  says. 

"Yes,  my  dear  mother;  do  you  regret  it?  That  fixed 
idea  would  have  killed  you.  My  Cecile  would  have  died, 
and  I  should  not  have  survived  her.  But  now,  instead  of 
funerals,  we  are  all  reunited  for  a  baptism;  not  one  of  us  is 
missing  from  the  number,and  it  is  the  second  of  October.  You 
see,  my  dear  mother,  that  it  is  a  childish  superstition,  and 
one  to  which  we  ought  not  to  yield.  Forgive  my  stratagem, 
and  be  persuaded  that  the  stories  about  the  number  thir- 
teen, Friday,  and  spilled  salt,  are  only  nurse's  tales.  And 
now,  kiss  your  grandson,  and  believe  no  more  in  bad  luck." 
—  Translated  from  the  French  of  Louis  Larchey. 


STORYETTES. 


There  is  a  good  anecdote  in  M.  Darty's  "  Public  Life  in 
England,"  to  show  how  the  electors  identify  themselves  with 
their  representatives  in  Parliament.  One  day  the  member 
for  Falkirk  won  the  Derby  with  Thormanby.  Immediately 
he  telegraphed  to  his  constituents  :  "  Thormanby  has  won." 
Half  an  hour  later  they  replied  :  "  Falkirk,  to  a  man,  is 
drunk." 

A  manufacturer  in  Breslau  has  recently  built  at  his  factory 

a  chimney  over  fifty  feet  in  height  entirely  of  paper.     The 

blocks  used  in  its  construction,  instead  of  bei  g  brick  or 

stone,  were  made  of  layers  of  compressed  paper  joined  with 

a  silicious  cement.     The  advantages  are  the  fire-proof  nature 

of  the  material,  the  minimum  of  danger  from  lightning,  and 

great  elasticity. 

-•••» 

The  meanest  man  lately  made  famous  by  the  papers  is 
that  Weymouth  farmer  who  charged  a  neighbor  twentv-five 
cents  for  taking  refuge  in  his  house  during  a  thunder-storm, 
because  of  the  lightning-rods. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Previous  to  a  recent  meeting  of  a  Massachusetts  medical 
society  the  secretary  wrote  to  one  of  the  members  asking 
him  if  he  could  depend  upon  him  for  an  essay  which  he  had 
some  time  before  promised  to  give.  The  doctor  replied  that 
he  could  ;  he  would  read  the  essay — Deo  volente — at  the 
time  stated.     Upon  this  the  secretary  sent  a  notice  to  the 

press,  stating  that  the  subject  of  Dr. 's  essay  would  be 

"  Deo  volente." 

A  Philadelphia  gentleman  who  has  just  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, after  a  considerable  sojourn  there,  was  dining  with  the 
late  Lord  Houghton  just  before  the  tatter's  death.  Lord 
Houghton  was  talking  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  and  Isaac,  his 
father.  "  My  son  Ben  is  a  queer  fellow,  Lord  Houghton," 
Isaac  remarked  to  him  one  day;  "he  is  going  to  publish 
a  novel  that  he  calls  'The  Young  Duke,'  and,  ye  gods,  he 
has  never  seen  a  duke  in  his  life." 


The  fact  that  the  chef  of  the  Duke  of  Noailles  has  been 
decoyed  into  the  service  of  a  Republican  shows  once  more 
(declares  a  contemporary)  the  truth  of  that  well-known  dia- 
logue by  Hoffman:  "  Papa,  I  should  like  to  choose  a  profes- 
sion." "My  boy,  I  should  advise  you  to  be  a  cook."  "A 
cook  !  But  suppose  there  is  a  revolution,  and  no  more  great 
houses  are  kept  ? "  "  Revolution  !  I  have  seen  more  than 
one.  Kings  have  been  beheaded,  princes,  noblemen,  and 
bishops  reduced  to  beggary  ;  but  I  have  never  heard  of  glut- 
tony being  at  a  discount.     Believe  me,  my  boy,  be  a  cook." 


A  joke  is  a  mystery  to  some  people.  Once  in  a  certain 
Maine  court  the  proceedings  were  delayed  by  the  failure  of 
a  witness  named  Sarah  Mony  to  arrive.  After  waiting  a 
long  time  for  Sarah,  the  court  concluded  to  wait  no  longer, 
and  wishing  to  crack  his  little  joke,  remarked:  "This  court 
will  adjourn  without  Sarah-mony."  Everybody  laughed  ex- 
cept one  man,  who  sat  in  solemn  meditation  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  burst  into  a  hearty  guffaw,  exclaiming,  "  I  see  it !  I 
see  it ! "  When  he  went  home  he  tried  to  tell  the  joke  to  his 
wife.  "  There  was  a  witness  named  Mary  Mony  who  didn't 
come,"  said  he,  "  and  so  the  court  said :  '  We'll  adjourn  with- 
out Mary-mony.'"  "  I  don't  see  any  point  to  that,"  said  his 
wife.  "  I  know  it,"  said  he;  "I  didn't  at  first;  but  you  will 
in  about  five  minutes." 


The  elder  Dumas  was  asked  to  contribute  a  louis  toward 
the  funeral  expenses  of  a  poor  huissier,  or  bailiff.  "  Here 
are  forty  francs,"  said  Dumas;  "bury  two."  He  was,  as  ev- 
erybody knew,  most'  liberal.  "  I  have  never  refused  money 
to  anybody  except  to  my  creditors,"  he  would  often  remark. 
One  day  Houssaye  was  at  breakfast  with  him  at  Monte 
Cristo,  when  an  actor's  wife,  poorly  attired,  but  too  timid  to 
ask  for  assistance,  called  upon  Dumas.  The  latter  under- 
stood the  situation  at  once.  "  My  poor  child,"  said  he,  "the 
sun  is  very  fierce  just  now.  How  can  you  walk  without  a 
sunshade?"  And  he  slipped  a  five  hundred-franc  note  into 
the  young  woman's  hand,  adding:  "  Go  and  buy  yourself  a 
fan."  As  she  moved  off  he  concluded,  merrily:  "  If  you  will 
come  and  see  me  on  a  rainy  day,  I  will  give  you  enough  to 
purchase  an  umbrella." 


On  the  death  of  a  certain  senator,  his  place  was  filled  by 
a  young  man,  with  more  courage  than  judgment.  He  de- 
termined to  do  up  the  "  Bald  Eagle  of  the  American  Con- 
gress," and  in  his  "  maiden  speech  "  proceeded  to  carry  out 
his  intention.  The  House  listened,  amazed,  and  waited  in 
eager  expectation  that  Randolph  would  rise  and  with  his 
formidable  forefinger  and  withering  wit  demolish  the  young 
aspirant  for  oratorical  honors.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  oc- 
curred. Randolph  of  Roanoke  kept  on  writing,  making  no 
sign  that  he  even  heard  the  speech.  A  few  days  after,  how- 
ever, resolutions  were  passed  on  the  death  of  the  late  senator. 
Randolph  rose  and  said  that  the  House  had  met  to  eulogize 
and  pass  resolutions  of  respect  upon  the  late  great  senator 

from  f  "  whose  seat,"  he  added,  pointing  to  where  his 

successor  sat,  "is  still  vacant!"  This  is  all  the  notice  he 
ever  took  of  the  young  man  who  had  attempted  to  "  do  up 
old  Randolph." 

♦ 

One  of  the  best  of  the  many  good  things  said  by  the  late 
Emery  Storrs  was  at  a  meeting  of  prominent  Chicago  citi- 
zens to  raise  funds  for  the  Dearborn  Park  library  and  art 
gallery.  Some  one  remarked  that  he  did  not  believe^he  en- 
terprise would  ever  pay.  "  I  want  Chicago,''  exclaimed  Storrs, 
"  to  rise  to  that  eminence  where  it  can  do  something  that 
won't  pay."  He  once  made  a  rather  cruel  remark  to  a  friend 
of  his  who  was  in  the  witness-chair,  and  who  declined  to 
make  a  statement  just  as  Storrs  evidently  wanted  it.  "I 
should  like  to  favor  you,  Mr.  Storrs,"  said  the  witness,  "but 
I  have  more  regard  for  the  truth  than  for  you."  "  Oh,  very 
well,"  was  the  lawyer's  reply  ;  "  but  a  man  at  your  age  ought 
not  to  desert  old  friends  and  take  up  with  strangers."  When 
Storrs  was  in  London  he  was  dined  by  Lord  Coleridge. 
Among  the  after-dinner  speakers  was  one  gentleman  who  ex- 
pressed his  great  admiration  for  the  energy  and  success  of 
the  interior  metropolis  of  America,  but  he  frankly  confessed 
his  displeasure  at  one  thing:  he  had  been  informed  that  in 
the  city  from  which  the  guest  of  the  evening  hailed  commer- 
cial honor  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  hundreds  of  merchants 
failed  in  the  course  of  a  year,  always  with  large  liabilities  and 
small  assets.  Storrs,  in  his  reply,  said:  "Gentlemen,  I  de- 
clare to  you  that  during  the  twenty  years  I  have  lived  in  Chi- 
cago not  one  business  failure  has  occurred  involving  a  sum 
exceeding  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Not  one,  sir,  in 
twenty  years."  The  Englishmen,  both  astonished  and  capti- 
vated, cried,  "  Hear !  hear!"  with  much  enthusiasm.  After 
a  time,  however,  an  inquisitive  friend  cornered  Storrs,  and 
inquired:  "Wasn't  that  statement  of  yours  about  there  being 
no  important  failures  in  Chicago  for  twenty  years  slightly  ex- 
aggerated, Mr.  Storrs?''  "  Exaggerated!  Not  in  the  least, 
sir.     Not  a  particle,  sir.     It  was  simply  a  d< d  lie  !  " 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  English  judge  has  recently  decided  that  "  there  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  -with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  hint  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  tlie  recipient."  T/ieatn'cal  managers  who  have  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts arc  particularly  interested  in  tliis  decision.  T/ie  law,  as  laid  do-xvn 
by  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  them  without  solicitation.  The  'A  rgonaut " 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  t/iose  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  tltat  we 
are  tiot  rcspofisiblefor  tlte  preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip, 

' '  A  Mere  Interlude  "  is  the  title  of  Thomas  Hardy's  new  novel. 

Madame  Adam  has  written  down  some  personal  recollections  for  Har- 
per's Magazine. 

Mrs.  Macquoid  is  the  author  of  the  story  "At  the  Red  Glove,"  re- 
cently published  by  the  Harpers. 

Mr.  John  Payne  is  engaged  upon  a  translation  of  the  "  Decameron," 
which  is  to  be  printed  for  the  Villon  Society. 

It  is  understood  that  Captain  Burton's  third  volume  of  the  "  Arabian 
Nights  "  will  be  suppressed.     It  is  fouler  than  the  first. 

"Scotty,"  the  trainer  and  keeper  of  Jumbo,  will  write  an  article  on 
v  personal  reminiscences  of  that  great  elephant  for  Harpers  Young  People. 
vThis  is  a  literary  item. 

Miss  Fannie  Isabelle  Sherrick,  the  St.  Louis  poetess,  is  writing  a  novel 
from  material  gathered  during  a  year's  residence  on  this  coast.  It  is  de- 
signed to  portray  California  life. 

The  real  name  of  the  author  of  "As  It  Was  Written"  is  Harland. 
He  is  a  young  man  well  known  in  literary  circles  in  New  York,  where 
just  now  lie  is  being  more  or  less  lionized. 

Says  Thomas  Greville,  complacently,  in  one  of  the  new  volumes  of  his 
memoirs  :  "  Macaulay  went  away  the  day  before  Christmas  Day,  and  it 
was  wonderful  how  quiet  the  house  seemed  after  he  was  gone,  and  it 
was  not  less  agreeable." 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  who  is  not  yet  a  particularly  elderly  man,  is 
about  to  publish  his  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Literary  Career."  There  will 
doubtless  be  what  irreverent  persons  call  "some  fun"  among  Mr. 
Buchanan's  contemporaries  when  this  book  appears. 

The  current  statement  that  Mr.  Walt  Whitman's  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  his  works  for  the  last  six  months  amounted  to  $22.06  might  lead 
the  casual  observer  to  conclude  that  for  the  whole  year  Mr.  Whitman 
had  an  income  from  his  books  of  $44. 12.  But  this  would  be  erroneous. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  were  only  $28. 

A  Paris  newspaper  lately  offered  a  prize  for  a  short  story,  and  MM. 
Claretie,  Sarcey,  and  Vitu  were  the  jury.  Among  the  numerous  works 
contributed  not  one  was  found  worthy  of  commendation,  while  the  task 
was  so  lugubrious  that  one  of  the  jurors  remarked :  "After  perusing  all 
these  tales  sent  in,  I  felt  very  much  as  if  I  had  come  out  of  a  hospital.  '-' 

Anew  volume  in  the  series  of  "Legal  Recreations,"  published  by 
Sumner  Whitney  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  will  contain  "  General  Aver- 
age," by  William  Allen  Butler;  "  Ye  Ballad  of  Chancery, "  from  Punch; 
"Jacob  Omnium's  Hoss,"  by  Thackeray;  "The  Roman  Lawyer  in  Je- 
rusalem," by  W.  W.  Story;  "The  Pleader's  Guide,"  by  J.  Anstey,  and 
"  The  Conveyancer's  Guide,"  by  "  A  Gentleman  of  Gray's  Inn." 

The  forthcoming  number  of  St.  Nicholas  (says  the  Critic  J  will  appear 
in  a  new  cover  designed  by  Sidney  S.  Smith.  This  makes  the  third 
cover  St.  Niclwlas  has  had  in  the  few  years  of  its  existence.  This  con- 
stant changing  is  a  great  mistake.  One  can  much  more  readily  appre- 
ciate the  spirit  that  makes  Harpers  Magazine  cling  to  its  old  cover, 
meaningless  as  is  the  design,  than  that  which  dictates  such  constant 
changes. 

New   Books. 

"  Roses  of  Shadow,"  by  T.  R.  Sullivan,  is  a  novel  of  social  life  in 
Boston.  Love  and  its  usual  ruffled  course  provide  the  theme,  and  while 
the  characters  and  incidents  are  not  strikingly  original,  the  story  is 
artistically  and  cleverly  told.  The  dialogue  is  bright  and  amusing,  and 
the  novel,  though  light  and  ephemeral,  is  rather  above  the  average. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  A.  L. 
Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  $1. 

"  Montezuma"  is  the  title  of  an  "  epic  on  the  origin  and  fate  of  the 
Aztec  nation,"  by  Hiram  Hoy t  Richardson.  The  writer  felt  called  at 
an  early  age,  through  reading  the  writings  of  Prescott,  and  later  those 
of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  to  speculate  on  the  origin  of  these  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants  of  Mexico,  and  to  mourn  their  fate.  He  has  at  length 
done  this  in  the  volume  herewith.  It  is  published  and  for  sale  by  the 
Golden  Era  Company,  San  Francisco. 

The  latest  issues  of  Harper's  "Handy  Series"  are:  "The  Royal 
Mail ;  Its  Curiosities  and  Romance,"  by  James  Wilson  Hyde,  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  General  Postoffice  in  Edinburgh,  and  "  The  Ghost's 
Touch,  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Wilkie  Collins.  Of  the  "Franklin 
Square  Library"  the  latest  issue  is  "  My  Wife's  Niece,"  a  novel  by 
the  author  of  "Mr.  Edith  Romney."  Published  by  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  newsdealers  ;  price,  25  and  20  cents,  re- 
spectively. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  American  people  is  as  apparent  in 
their  cookery  as  in  other  things,  judging  from  the  latest  work  on  the 
subject,  "The  Unrivaled  Cook  Book,"  edited  by  "  Mrs.  Washington." 
This  book  contains,  besides  recipes  for  a  large  number  of  those  pecul- 
iarly American  dishes  that  have  originated  in  both  our  Northern  and 
Southern  kitchens  during  the  past  century,  directions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  beef,  mushes,  and  other  solid  dishes  of  England  and  Scotland, 
Russian  soups,  Italian  monastic  dishes,  the  usual  number  of  elaborate 
French  confections,  and,  in  fact,  one  or  more  dishes  from  each  nation 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  editor  affirms  that  she  has  tried  the  greater 
number  of  the  recipes  given  in  this  volume  (which  contains  some  six 
hundred  pages),  and  those  she  has  not  tried  have  been  successfully 
followed  by  her  personal  friends.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

"  The  Parson  o' Dumford  ;  A  Story  of  Lincoln  Folk,"  by  George 
Manville  Fenn,  is  a  novel  as  crowded  with  exciting  incidentsas  its 
three  hundred  and  eighty  pages  will  well  bear.  The  "parson"  is  a 
remarkable  person,  who  enters  into  the  troubles  of  his  parish  in  a  cheer- 
ful and  off-hand  way,  that  fills  the  reader,  as  well  as  his  parishioners, 
with  surprise.  The  extent  of  the  troubles  may  be  imagined  when  we 
say  that  there  are  three  sets  of  lovers,  in  two  of  which  an  unprincipled 
young  foundry-owner  is  a  very  disturbing  element ;  a  doting  mother, 
who  slops  at  nothing  for  the  advancement  of  her  spoiled  son  ;  a  tipsy 
demagogue,  who  incites  the  thick-headed  foundrymen  to  riot,  and  a 
gang  of  thieves.  The  story  leaves  the  impression  that  it  is  the  product 
of  a  hack-writer  who  can  reel  such  stuff  off  by  the  yard,  getting  his 
characters  and  incidents  from  his  evidently  wide  reading,  for  there  is 
practically  nothing  original  in  the  book.  It  might  be  called  a  mixture 
of  Mrs.  Burnett's  "  Haworth  "  and  Dickens's  "  David  Copperficld," 
with  a  few  odd  people  thrown  in  to  fill  up.  Published  by  Cassell  &  Co. , 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

Colonel  Thomas  W.  Knox  has  sent  those  enviable  young  men,  Frank 
Bassett  and  Fred.  Bronson,  off  on  their  travels  again,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  that  very  erudite  traveler,  Dr.  Bronson— this  time  taking  them 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  South  American  continent, 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  They  have 
crossed  the  Andes  twice,  descended  the  Madeira  and  the  Amazon,  nav- 
igated the  La  Plata  and  the  Paraguay,  and  visited  the  principal  cities  of 
the  continent,  studying  the  appearance,  the  manners,  customs,  and  pe- 
culiarities of  the  peoples  and  places  of  South  America.  Their  impres- 
sions have  been  recorded  and  written  up,  and  are  now  offered  to  tSe 
public  in  a  fine  volume  of  more  than  five  hundred  pages,  entitled  "The 
Boy  Travelers  in  South  America."  There  is  at  least  one  illustration  to 
every  page— these  illustrations,  by  the  way,  are  mostly  from  Harper's 
Magazine,   and,  if  properly   arranged,  would   constitute  quite  a  little 


history  of  the  progress  of  magazine  illustration  during  the  past  three 
or  four  decades — and  the  first  and  last  fly-leaves  show  maps  of  South 
America.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  A. 
L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  $3. 

The  elder  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  and  others  of  our  literary  men,  have 
declared  that  the  history  of  our  country  is  only  a  scene  of  "common- 
place prosperity,"  and  "  essentially  dry  and  unpoetic,"  and  generally 
unfit  for  treatment  by  a  purely  literary  man,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  to  dis- 
prove these  statements  that  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  has  written 
his  "  Larger  History  of  the  United  States  of  America. "  His  "Young 
Folks'  History  of  the  United  States"  was  a  step  in  this  direction,  but 
he  felt  that  the  latter  work  was  too  incomplete,  too  general,  and  so  he 
has  written  this  "Larger  History."  And  he  has  performed  his  task 
well,  for  in  his  hands  this  hitherto  prosaic  subject  has  taken  on  a  pictur- 
esqueness,  a  vividness,  almost  a  romantic  quality,  of  which  we  would 
hardly  have  expected  it.  The  work  begins  with  a  summary  of  the  spec- 
ulations as  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  and  then, 
after  touching  on  the  discovery  of  the  continent,  details  the  history  of 
the  United  States  down  to  the  close  of  President  Jackson's  administra- 
tion. The  book  is  a  handsome  octavo  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  is 
well  printed  on  heavy  paper,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits, 
reproductions  of  old  maps  and  engravings,  and  a  number  ol  excellent 
designs  by  Howard  Pyle.  It  is  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York;  for  sale  by  A.   L.  Bancroft  Sc  Co.;  price,  $3.50. 

Several  years  ago,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  conceived  the  idea  of 
writing  a  critical  volume  on  the  poets  of  America,  but  various  causes 
led  him  to  devote  himself,  as  a  preparatory  step,  to  one  on  the  contem- 
porary poets  and  poetry  of  England.  His  '*  Victorian  Poets  "  has  been 
published  ten  years,  and  it  is  only  now  that  he  has  been  able  to  give  to 
the  world  a  realization  of  his  early  design  in  a  form  satisfactory  to  him- 
self. "The  Poets  of  America,"  beginning  with  a  consideration  of  early 
and  recent  conditions,  and  of  the  growth  of  the  American  school  of 
poetry,  discusses  the  nine  poets — Bryant,  Whittier,  Emerson,  Long- 
fellow, Poe,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Whitman,  and  Bayard  Taylor — who,  in 
his  opinion,  are  the  best  and  most  typical  representatives  of  poetry  in 
America,  and  concludes  with  a  long  chapter  on  the  outlook,  a  glance  at 
the  existing  condition  of  our  poetry,  and  a  surmise  as  to  the  future. 
The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  that  followed  in  his  "Victorian  Poets" 
— a  biographical  sketch  of  the  writer,  with  critical  analysis  of  his  pro- 
ductions taken  in  their  chronological  order,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  a 
critical  analysis  of  each  of  the  poets'  important  productions  taken  up 
in  their  chronological  order,  and  with  such  reference  to  his  surroundings 
at  the  time  of  its  writing  as  throw  light  on  the  causes  that  imparted 
their  various  qualities.  The  book  contains  five  hundred  and  sixteen 
pages,  and  has  a  topical  index  and  marginal  analysis.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.; 
price,  $2.25. 

♦ 

The  November  Periodicals. 
In  the  November  issue  of  the  Soutliern  Bivouac,  Professor  Charles  Foster 
Smith,  of  the  Vanderbilt  University,  has  an  article  entitled  '"Southern  Dialect  in 
Life  and  Literature  "  E.  Polk  Johnson  has  a  pleasant  article  discussing  the 
question,  "Were  You  Afraid?"  in  which  he  describes  the  feeling  of  a  soldier 
during  a  battle,  and  analyzes  the  motives  which  compel  him  to  face  the  music. 

The  Eclectic  for  November  has  the  following  table  of  contents:  "A  Dialogue 
on  Novels,"  by  Vernon  Lea;  "  A  Dark  Page  of  Italian  History";  "  Reminis- 
cences of  an  Attache" "  ;  "Lord  Houghton";  "  Karukaya,"  a  story;  "Color 
Music";  "Paradise,"  a  poem;  "The  Automaton  Chess  Player";  "On  the 
Origin  of  the  Higher  Animals";  "  Tegiier";  "  Mrs.  Li  Hung  Chang's  First  Din- 
ner Party,"  by  Miss  Gordon  Cumming;  "George  Eliot's  Politics";  "  Girton 
College  in  1885";  "Councils  and  Comedians";  "  VittoriaColonna";  "  M.  Re'nan 
on  Himself,"  and  a  large  installment  of  foreign  literary  notes,  miscellany,  and 
book  notices. 

The  Overland  for  November  contains  the  rest  of  Mr.  Hittell's  paper  upon  Al- 
varado.  Another  interesting  Pacific  Coast  paper  is  an  account  by  Dr.  George 
Chismore  of  an  exploring  trip  in  Northwestern  British  Columbia,  up  the  Nass, 
across  by  the  Indians'  "  Old  Grease  Trail,"  to  the  Skeena,  and  down  that  to  the 
sea.  There  is  also  a  paper  upon  "  The  Wyoming  Anti-Chinese  Riot,"  by  Hon. 
A.  A.  Sargent.  There  are  two  Pacific  stories,  "  Zegarra,  a  Tale  of  the  Scotch 
Occupation  of  Darien,"  and  "  I'm  Tom's  Sister,"  a  story  of  the  mines.  The 
poetry  of  the  number  is  by  Professor  Sill,  M.  W.  Shinn,  Charles  S.  Greene,  and 
Wilbur  Larremore. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  November  has  close  upon  thirty  engravings,  promi- 
nent among  which  is  the  frontispiece,  a  production  in  red  of  Cheeseman's  stipple 
engraving  after  Romney's  "  Lady  Hamilton,  '  The  Spinstress.'  "  There  are  also 
three  other  portraits  of  this  once  famous  beauty.  There  is  a  paper  upon  "  De 
Neuville,"  with  portrait  and  illustration.  There  is  an  excellent  engraving  of 
Meissonier's  "Napoleon  in  Russia,"  and  articles  on  "  The  Romance  of  Art :  Pug- 
gy  Booth,"  "The  American  Salon,"  by  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson,  with  five  engrav- 
ings; "The  Medalists  of  the  Renaissance,"  by  Claude  Phillips,  with  six  illus- 
trations ;  and  "The  St.  Louis  School  and  Museum  of  Fine  Arts." 

The  November  Poputar  Science  Monthly  leads  off  with  an  illustrated  article 
by  T.  W.  Mather  on  the  subject  of  "  Flying-machines."  "  Modern  Science  and 
Modem  Thought  "  is  an  article  from  a  new  English  work  under  that  title  by  S. 
Laing,  M.  P.  J.  M.  Keating  discusses  "Twenty  Years  of  Negro  Education" 
in  the  Southern  States.  "  Two  Wonderful  Instruments,"  by  Albert  Lemngwell, 
M.  D.,  is  an  ingenious  chapter  in  optics.  "A  Free  Colony  of  Lunatics,"  by 
Henry  de  Varigny,  is  an  account  of  experiments  at  Gheel,  Belgium,  concerning 
the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Professor  Grant  Allen  discourses  on  the  rural  sub- 
ject of  "  Clover,"  and  John  F.  Hume  offers  some  "  points  "  on  "  The  Art  of  In- 
vesting." 

Lippincott's  Magazine  for  November  contains  an  article  by  George  C.  Mason 
Jr.  on  "Queen  Anne,  or  Free  Classic  Architecture."  Ernest  Ingersoll  con- 
tributes a  noteworthy  article  on  "The  Pcabody  Museum  of  American  Arch- 
asology."  Two  short  stories  enliven  this  number,  "  A  Random  Shot,"  by  C.  W. 
Wilmerding,  and  "A  Backwoods  Romance,"  by  Susan  Hartley  Swett,  Among 
the  higher  sketches  are  "  Vanj"  by  Captain  Charles  King,  U.  S.  A.,  which  is  a 
well  written  study  of  animal  life;  "A  North  River  Ferry,"  by  V.  N.  Zabriskie; 
"  Nos  Pensions,"  which  is  anonymous,  and  the  "  Art  of  Reading,"  by  Grace  H. 
Pierce.  "  Nos  Pensions"  sounds  as  if  it  were  written  by  Miss  F.  C.  Baylor.  As 
a  whole,  the  number  is  an  entertaining  one. 

The  North  American  Review  for  November  has  articles  as  follows:  "  Pro- 
gress of  the  Democracy  in  Europe,"  by  Emilio  Castelar;  "Recollections  and 
Letters  of  Grant,"  by  Admiral  Ammen  ;  "  Slang  in  America,"  by  Walt  Whit- 
man ;  "Statecraft  and  Priestcraft,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Schart ;  "  Style  and  the 
Monument,"  No  Name  Essays  ;  "Abraham  Lincoln  in  Illinois,"  by  Elihu  B. 
Washburn;  "  L^nited  Bulgaria,"  by  Eugene  Schuyler;  "Race  Prejudice,"  by 
Gail  Hamilton  ;  "  A  Letter  to  the  People,"  by  James  Parton  ;  "  Shall  Silver  be 
Demonetized?"  discussed  by  E.  P.  Hill,  A.  Del  Mar,  and  William  A.  Phillips; 
"Notes  and  Comments,"  by  H.  W.  Beecher,  M.  Romero,  Mary  Gay  Hum- 
phreys, and  J.  B.  Jeancourt. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  contributes  a 
paper  on  the  colored  people  of  the  South.  John  Fiske  gives  us  the  first  of  a 
metaphysical  and  theological  series  on  "The  Idea  of  God."  E.  R.  Sill  discusses 
"  Principles  of  Criticism,"  and  Ephraim  Young  "Thackeray  as  an  Art  Critic." 
"  An  Old-time  Grievance,"  by  E.  Stanwood,  treats  of  impressment  and  the  evils 
that  attended  it,  Olive  Thorne  Miller  contributesa  paper  about  a  mocking-bird, 
under  the  caption  "  A  Tricksy  Spirit."  There  are  poems  by  Andrew  Hedbrooke, 
Frances  L.  Mace,  and  Paul  Hermes.  The  book  reviews  arc  full  and  able,  as 
usual,  and  "The  Contributors'  Club"  deals  interestingly  with  "An  American 
Pantheon,"  "  Provincial  Influence  in  Literature,"  and  The  Secrets  of  Author- 
ship."    The  serials  are  fair. 

In  Harper's  for  November  Bcrnstrom's  engraving  of  Landscer's  "The  Otter 
Hunt,"  serves  as  the  frontispiece.  The  opening  paper  is  "  An  Indian  Journey," 
by  Lucy  C.  Lillie.  Dr.  Wncatlcy  discourses  on  "The  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change." A  timely  article  is  Dr.  Henry  P.  Wells's  "The  Defense  of  Our  Sea- 
ports." There  is  a  thoroughly  readable  paper  by  O.  J.  Victor  on  "  Guate- 
mala." A  short  but  interesting  paper,  "An  Art  Study,'  deals  with  Murillo'fi 
original  sketch  of  his  "  St.  Elizabeth."  There  arc  two  short  stories — a  humorous 
sketch,  entitled  "The  Singular  Case  of  Mr.  Samuel  Spoolin,"  by  F.  Anstey  (au- 
thor of  "  Vice  Versa  "),  illustrated  by  Reinart,  and  "  1  he  Captain  of  the  Heather 
Bell,"  by  the  late  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  The  poems  of  the  number  arc  "Sum- 
mer's Decay,"  by  Nora  Perry,  "  To-Night,"  by  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton, 
and  Alcyone" — a  scries  of  three  sonnets— by  Mrs.  Frances  L,  Mace.  With 
most  extraordinary  taste,  Mr.  Howells,  in  "  Indian  Summer,"  discusses  his  own 
novels. 

The  November  Century  contains  "  Chattanooga,"  by  General  Grant,  the  third 
paper  of  General  Grant's  personal  memoirs  of  the  war.  "  The  Story  of  Seven 
Devils,"  by  Frank  R.  Stockton  ;  "  A  Cloud  on  the  Mountain,"  by  Mary  Hallotk 
Foote;  "The  Mystery  of  Wilhelm  Rutter,"  by  Helen  Jackson  (H.  H.),  consti- 
tute the  short  stories  of  the  number.  "  Danger  Ahead,"  a  suggestive  paper  on 
socialism  and  the  tabor  problem,  is  by  Lyman  Abbott.  Three  illustrated  articles 
are  "A  Photographer's  Visit  to  Pctra'  ;  "  Living  English  Sculptors,"  by  Ed- 
mund  Gosse;  "  Typical  Dogs— Setters,"  by  various  experts."  "  John  Bodewiu's 
Testimony,"  a  new  serial  story  of  mining  life,  by  the  author  of  "  File  Lcd-Horsc 
(  laim,"  Mary  Hal  lock  Foote,  begins  in  this  number.  Of  the  stories,  that  by 
Stockton  is  not  good  ;  it  would  never  have  been  printed  by  the  Century  had  some 
lesser  name  been  appended.  Mrs.  Jackson's  stnry  is  a  strong  one.  The  install- 
ments of  the  serials  arc  good.  The  best  article  In  the  number  is  that  on  Pctra, 
the  famous  city  hewn  from  the  living  rock,  which  has  been  seen  by  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  living  travelers,  and  which  no  white  man  has  visited  for  eight  years. 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton,  while  pacing  the  deck  of  the  Genesta  on  his  re 
turn  home,  stepped  on  a  banana  skin  and  sat  down  heavily  on  the  stai 
board  tack. — Life. 

The  sporting  fraternity  have  grown  so  respectable  of  late  thata  youn 
lady  whose  father  is  in  the  undertaking  business  now  speaks  of  herpe 
rent  as  a  professional  boxer. — Boston  Transcript. 

First  Politician — "And  so  everything  was  spontaneous  at  the 
vention?  "  Second  ditto — "  And  why  shouldn't  it  be?  We  had  e\ 
thing  fixed  up  so  nicely  that  it  couldn't  help  being  spontaneous."—. 
ton   Transcript. 

Said  the  magistrate  to  an  actress  :  "  Your  profession,  mademoiselle 
"Artiste."     "Your  age?"      "Twenty-two."      "Clerk,   you  can  dl 
swear  the  lady  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,   and  nothing  but  th 
truth. "—Paris  Figaro. 

Fair  Widow—"  But  does  it  fade?"    Mr.  Silkcnstein—'XcW, 
to  dell  you  der  troot,  it  fates  a  leedle— but  it  shoost  goes  off  into  a 
violet  after  six  monls  or  so— shoost  lets  you  down  mil  your  moi 
easy  und  natural,  ain't  it?" — Puck. 

A  poetess  sings  :  "  I  threw  my  love  at  him,  and  it  hath  gone  asl 
Of  course.     If  she  had  thrown  a  stone  at  a  cow  the  missile  would 
gone  astray,  too.     The  better  plan  would  have  been  to  carry  her  love  b 
him  in  a  basket. — Norristown  Herald. 

Customer  (seating  himself  in  a  barber's  chair) — "  Fine  weather  wear 
having."  Barber — "Yes,  sah."  Customer—  "Feels  a  little  like  rain. 
Barber—  "  'Scuse  me,  sah,- but  de  boss  doan  'low  us  to  'gage  in  conver 
sation  durin'  business  houahs." — Drake's  Traveler's  Magazine. 

"What  dentist  made  your  teeth  for  you?"  "Those  are  my  owi 
teeth;  no  dentist  made  them,"  was  the  indignant  reply.  "  You  don' 
say  so.  How  deceptive  they  are.  The)  look  as  nice  as  the  best  loot 
of  false  teeth.     What  a  wonderful  thing  nature  is." — Texas  Sif tings. 

Mr.  Smith  (to  editor) — "  My  name  is  Smith.     I  just  dropped  inn 

pay  you" Editor  (offering  a  chair)— "All  right,  sir."     (To  boy. 

"James,  whistle  down  stairs  for  Smith's  account."  Mr.  Smith  (drop 
ping  into  a  chair) — "  Er—  to  pay  you  a  little  visit." — Harper's  Bazar. 

The  price  of  real  estate  was  under  discussion  at  the  club,  when  on 
gentleman  remarked  :  "Jones,  old  boy,  I  know  where  you  can  buy  H 
the  nicest  little  home,  splendid  cottage,  grand  fruit  trees,  and  .ill  thai 
forasong."  "Just  my  luck,"  said  Jones;  "I  can't  sing  a  note.-- 
Harlford  Post. 

Hobson  Jones  -"  Yes,  Miss  Clara  gave  me  every  reason  to  think  lha 
she  was  interested  in  me,  but  when  I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife  she 
qualifiedly  refused."  Mrs.  de  Bullion — "  On  what  grounds  did  she  re- 
fuse you?  "  Hobson  Jones — "On  the  lawn-tennis  grounds  in  her  father': 
own  yard." — Life. 

Man  (to  Governor  of  Arkansas)  — "  I  have  captured  Jackson,  theraur 
derer."  Governor — "  Are  you  sure  he  is  the  man?"  Man — "I  know 
it,  and  I  have  come  to  claim  the  reward."  Governor — "  There  is  no  re- 
ward." Man — "  Well,  come  to  think  of  it,  he  ain't  the  right  man. 
Arkansaw  Traveler. 

Young  Husband — "  Now,  love,  which  will  you  have — the  chatelaine 
watch,  the  bracelets,  or  the  necklace?"  Young  Wife — "We  mnsl 
avoid  unnecessary  expense,  dear.  I'm  sure  if  you  buy  all  three  the  man 
will  give  you  areduction  on  them.  I'm  your  own  saving,  economical 
little  wifey,  ain't  I?  " — Puck. 

A  burglar  who  attempted  to  enter  a  house  in  Sacramento  was  caught 
fast  in  the  window,  and  the  woman  armed  herself  with  a  potato-masher, 
drew  up  a  chair,  and  sat  there  and  tapped  his  head  for  half  an  hour  be- 
fore calling  the  police.  She  said  she  had  always  just  ached  to  hammer 
a  man  all  she  wanted  to.—  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Scene — Grand  Hotel,  Launtennisville-super-Mare.     He — "  I  beg  your 

pardon,  but — er — I  did  not  quite  catch  your  name  " She — " 

Fitz-Montmorency.".  //i?—"  Thanks,  thanks!  What  a  pretty  name! 
and  so  uncommon!"  Site  (haughtily)— "  Did  you  think  I  was  called 
Jones?"  He  (feebly) — "  A— pardon — but — er— my  name  is  Tones  !  "— 
Punch. 

Young  Man — "  I  came  in  answer  to  the  advertisemenL  "  Dentist— 
"Are  you  of  a  cheerful  disposition  ?"  "  Sir,  I  could  laugh  at  a  funeral; 
and  play  checkers  in  a  graveyard. "  "I  think  you'll  do.  I  want  a 
young  man  of  good  address  to  issue  forth  from  the  operating-room  all 
ten-minute  intervals,  looking  as  if  he  enjoyed  iL  1  think  it  will  tend  to 
encourage  the  real  victims." — Philadelphia  Call. 

The  intelligent  compositor  came  across  the  words,  "  Cricket  on  the  J 
Hearth."     With  his  usual  perception,  he  saw  that  "cricket  on  the 
hearth  "  was  nonsense.     "  Of  course,"  he  thought,  "  it  is  impose! 
play  cricket  on  a  hearth;  evidently  it  should  be  'heath.'     '  Cricket  < 
the  heath '  means  something."     He  made  the  emendation,  and  another  ' 
gray  hair  was  added  to  the  editor's  whitening  head.  — Boston  Transcript. 

An  examination  :  Professor  (to  first  applicant) — "  Name  and  age,  f 
sir?"  First  Student — "  Abner  Bascom  ;  age,  seventeen."  Professor 
(to  second  applicant) — "And  yours,  sir?  "  Second  Student — "  Phineas 
Bascom;  age,  seventeen."  Professor — "Brothers?"  5.  S. — "Yes," 
sir."  Professor — "Twins?"  S.  S.  (doubtfully) — "Well,  ye-es ; 
on  our  father's  side.  We're  from  Salt  Lake."  Professor — "Ob— 
oh  !  " — Rambler. 

Stranger  (to  little  boy  near  Riverside  Park) — "  Can  you  direct  mc  to 
General  Grant's  tomb,  boy?"  Little  Boy — "Yessir.  Keep  straight 
ahead  till  ye  come  to  a  lemonade  stan' ;  den  turn  to  de  left  an'  follow 
de  road  to  de  ice-cream  an'  peanut  booth.  Cross  over  to  de  hard-boiled 
egg  and  sausage  shanty,  and  ax  de  man  in  charge  where  de  rifle  gallery 
is.  Den  fin"  out  where  de  ten-pin  alley  is,  an'  jest  beyond  dat  is  de 
tomb." — Harper's  Bazar. 

Fogg — "  Yes,  I  like  Fenderson  ;  he's  such  good  company,  you  know." 
Brown — "  Good  company  !  Why,  whatever  you  say  to  him  in  one  ear 
goes  out  of  the  other. "  Fogg — "Ah!  that's  just  it ;  it  is  such  a  plcasurr 
to  talk  to  a  man  who  doesn't  know  it  all,  and  interrupts  you  before  you 
get  half  through.  Why,  you  can  tell  the  same  stories  to  Fenderson 
every  day  for  a  month,  and  they  are  just  as  fresh  to  him  the  last  day  as 
the  first.  I  tell  you,  sir,  there's  no  man  I  like  better  than  the  man  who 
forgets  things  just  as  fast  as  you  can  tell  them  to  him." — Boston  Trjn- 
sc/  ipt. 

It  was  at  a  railroad  junction  in  Illinois.  Several  passengers  were  wait- 
ing for  the  train,  and  one  of  them  was  so  nervous  and  impatient  that  .1 
fellow- traveler  finally  said  :  ■'  You  seem  to  be  very  anxious  to  reach 
home."  "  So  I  am.  Every  hour  is  worth  ten  dollars  tome.  I  got  a 
dispatch  at  Fckin  that  fifty-one  of  my  hogs  have  shown  the  first  symp- 
toms of  cholera,"  "  And  you  arc  in  a  hurry  to  administer  a  remedy,  of 
course?"  "A  remedy?  No,  sir;  I  don't  fool  away  my  time  and 
money  on  remedies.  1  want  to  get  them  hogs  into  Chicago  and  sold 
before  sundown  to-morrow  ;  and  it's  going  to  be  a  mighty  close  shave." 
—  U  all  Street  Alios. 

Between  the  years  1880  and  1884  the  central  bell  of  Mexico  was  the 
scene  of  many  humorous  situations  between  the  American  civil  engineers 
and  railroad  men,  who  could  not  speak  Spanish,  and  the  natives  of 
Mexico,  who  were  connected  with  trie  railroad  work  then  being  vigor- 
ously pushed.  On  one  occasion  C.  C.  Coyle  (an  American  of  Irish 
birth),  a  blustering,  violent-tempered  superintendent  of  works,  was  in 
trouble  with  a  subordinate,  a  descendant  of  the  Montezumas,  who  had 
the  characteristics  of  his  race,  that  of  superficial  politeness,  of  taking 
off  his  hat,  and  saying,  in  a  most  deferential  tone,  "Si,  sc>h>r"  (Yes, 
sir)  to  every  sentence  uttered.  Our  Irish  friend  Coyle  was  lecturing  hirn 
in  his  choicest  English,  thus:  "  Ye  hev  yer  ordthers  plain  and  clear.  _ 

"  Si,  senor."     "  Ye  nivcr  obey  thim."    "Si.  senor. Divel  1  dma 

"Si.sefior."  "  Ye're  a  loire  1  "  "Si, senor."  "Ye  towled  tin1  thruth 
thin."  "Si,  senor."  "Go  now,  an'  no  tttour  blarney  about  it !  "  "Sji 
senor."  "But  fi  don't  ye  go?"  "Si,  senor."  "Go,  thin!"  "St, 
senor."  "  Do  ye  think  I'm  a  d — «  foot  to  be  standin'  here  a  bla^ardin 
wod  ye?  "  "  Si,  senor."  As  this  same  Coyle  was  noted  for  the  number 
of  revolvers  he  carried  about,  the  result  was  painful. — Life, 
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The  Bailey-Dodge  Wedding. 
A  more  enjoyable  occasion  could  not  be   imagined  than 
the  wedding  of  Miss  Mollie  Dodge  and  Lieutenant  Charles 
Justin  Bailey,  U.  S.  A.,  which   took   place   on  Wednesday 
evening,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge, 
1298  Van  Ness  Avenue.    The  bride,  who  is  the  niece  of  Mr. 
Henry   L.  Dodge,  is   well   known   in  society,  and   has   en- 
deared herself  to  a   large   circle   of  friends.     The  groom,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  graduated  from  the  Military  Acad- 
emy in  1SS0,  and  since  shortly  after   that  time  has  been  sta- 
tioned on  this  coast.     He  is  a  general  favorite  in  society  and 
among  his  fellow-officers.    The  preparations  for  the  wedding 
were  made  on  an  elaborate  scale,  especially   in  the  way  of 
decorations,  which  were  extensive   and   arranged  in  perfect 
taste.     The  main  reception-room  was  a  symphony  in  red,  a 
brilliant  combination  of  Jaqueminot   and  Bon-Silene  roses, 
arbuiulums,  scarlet  geraniums,  and  heliotrope,  with  a  wreath 
1  of  orange  flowers,  gilded  baskets,  and  emblematical  designs 
without  number,  all  wrought  of  the  rarest  and  most  beauti- 
ful  exotics.    Three   connecting   parlors,   leading  from   the 
end  of  the  hall,  were  also  lavishly  adorned.     Each  room  was 
1  decorated  in  distinct  colors — pink,  yellow,  and  white — yet 
1  all    harmonized.      The    first  room   was    devoted    to    pink 
Japanese  chrysanthemums  of  that  color  adorned  the  chan- 
1  delier,  and  were  mingled  with  a   drapery  of  smilax  around 
the   facing   of  the  folding-doors,  from   the  centre  of  which 
I  depended  a  large  ball  of  the  same  flowers.    In  a  little  alcove 
[  was  a  large  punch-bowl,  over  which  was  the  motto,  "  Drink 
i  ye  to  her  that  each  loves  best."     This  was  a  favorite  resort 
1  of  the  ladies.     The  middle  apartment  was  decorated  in  yel- 
1  low  tints.  The  chandelier  here  was  hung  with  golden-brown 
j  and  yellow  satin  ribbons  mixed   with  bright  yellow  arbutu- 
lums  and  smilax.     Clusters  of  yellow  chrysanthemums  were 
J  arranged  at  -various  points  and  gracefully  draped  the  sides  of 
I  the  room.     A  wreath  of  pure   white  chrysanthemums  was 
suspended  by  a  white  satin  ribbon  and  bow  in  the  centre  of 
the  doorway  that  led  to  the  room   where  the  ceremony  took 
place.     Here  was  seen  the  most  elaborate  decoration  of  all. 
The  large  bay-window  was  adorned   to   represent  a   floral 
j  chancel.     A  small  improvised   altar  was  adorned  with  can- 
!  delabm  wreathed  with  orange  blossoms,  and  a  cross  of  pink 
.  roses,  which   rested   against   two  crossed    flags   under  the 
figure  "l"  (the  number  of  Lieutenant   Bailey's  regiment). 
The  background   was   of  green   foliage.     Overhead   was  a 
bower  formed  of  the  foliage,' fruit,  and  flowers  of  the  orange 
'  tree — a  pretty  conceit.     Suspended  from  it  were  three  illu- 
minated floral  lanterns,  two   of  yellow  marigolds  and  one  of 
white  chrysanthemums.     In  various  parts  of  the  rooms  were 
handsome  devices,  plants,  stands  of  regimental  colors,  etc., 
all   forming   a   beautiful   picture.     The   piazza,  which   was 
<  walled  in  with  canvas,  was  decorated  with  Japanese  umbrel- 
la.-, lanterns,  flags,  flowers,  and  plants,  and,  being  furnished 
with  chairs  and  rugs,  formed   a  cool  and  pleasant  retreat. 
Punch-bowls  were  set  at  one  end,  beneath   a  vine-clad  dra- 
1  pery  rich  with  bunches  of  luscious  grapes.     A  large  Ameri- 
can- eagle,  decorated  with   the   national   colors,  spread   his 
1  wings  over  the  entrance  to  the  supper-room,  which  had  been 
temporarily  constructed   in  the  garden.     A  canvas-covered 
pavilion  had  been  erected  there,  and  was  used  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  both  being  brill- 
iantly lighted  and  the  floors  canvased. 
j      The  guests  arrived  early,  entering  the  residence  through 
a  canvas-covered  archway  that  extended  from  the  sidewalk 
!  coping   to   the   front   door.      Four   dressing-rooms  were  at 
their  disposal  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  accommodations 
were  ample.     The  ceremony   took  place  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock,  at  which  time  the  bridal  party   entered  the  parlors, 
1  to   the   music   of  Mendelssohn's    "Wedding   March"    ren- 
dered by  Ballenberg's  band.     Lieutenant  Clermont  L.  Best, 
V.  S.  A. ,  acted  as  best  man,  and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss 
.  Nettie  Tubbs,   Miss  Laura  Corbitt,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker, 
and  Miss  Nina   Adams.     Mr.    Henry    L.    Dodge  gave  the 
bride  away.     Chaplain  Kendig,  U.   S.  A.,  of  the  Presidio, 

•  performed  the  marriage  ceremony,  during  which  a  nocturne 
i  from  Jensen's  wedding  music  was  played  by  a  distinguished 

amateur  sextet,  directed  by  Mr-   Henry  Hey  man,  with  Mr. 

Richard  Tobin  as  first  violin.     After  the  ceremony,  Ballen- 

berg's  band  rendered  the   "  Tannhauser  March,"  while  the 

guests  congratulated  the  newly  married  couple.     The  toilets 

worn  by  the  bridal  party  were  very  tasteful. 

The  bride  was  elegantly  attired  in  a  costume  of  white  silk, 

j  en   train,  trimmed  with   Valenciennes  lace.      The  corsage 

,  was  cut  high,  and  a  long  veil  of  white  silk  tulle  was  attached 

i  10  the  coiffure.     She  wore  pearl  ornaments,  and  carried  a 

hand-bouquet  of  tube-roses  and  bavardias  arranged  around 
'  a  large  Eucharist  Amazonica. 

The  bridesmaids  were  all  attired  in  toilets  of  white  Otto- 
\  man  silk,  with  court  trains;  corsage  cut  low-neck  back  and 
t  front,  a  la  Pompadour,  with  short  sleeves ;  hand-bouquets  of 

La  France  roses. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  the  hostess,  appeared  in  a  toilet  of 
.  black  satin  de  Lyon,  en  train,  with  a  front  of  delicate  pink 
'  satin,  trimmed  with  Spanish  point-lace;  corsage,  decollete; 

coiffure  a  la   Pompadour,    with   pink   pompon;  ornaments, 
L  diamonds. 

A  pleasant  surprise  was  the  appearance  of  the  Presidio 
'  band,  at  nine  o'clock,  which  rendered  a  serenade  in  the  gar- 

•  den.  Conversation,  music,  and  promenading  served  to  pass 
away  the  time  until  shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  when  supper 
was  announced.  The  following  menu  was  discussed  at  tete- 
a-tete  tables : 

Huitres  a  la  Poulette. 

Terrapin  a  la  Maryland.     Bouillon  en  tasse. 

Huitres  de  1'Est  crue.     Mayonnaise  de  Volatile. 

Salade  des  Crevettes.     Salade  de  Homard. 

Sandwiches  varies.     Dinde  roti. 
Jambon  de  Westphalie.     Aspic  de  Langue, 
Pyramid  de  Nougat  Parisienne. 
Corbeille  de  Meringue- 
Charlotte  Russe,  Monte. 
Plombiere  en  grand  moule.     Pctites  moules  de  Fantasie. 
Tutti-frutti- 
Gateau  de  Manage.     Gateau  de  Nougat, 
Tarte  d'Orange. 
Petits  fours  superbes.     Bonbons. 
Roederer. 
Punch  au  Champagne.      Punch  au  vin  rouge.      Limonade. 

The  happy  pair  departed  for  their  home  in  Alcatraz  at 
eleven  o'clock,  after  which  dancing  was  commenced  and  con- 
tinued until  moming.  They  were  the  recipients  of  numer- 
ous elegant  presents. 

Among  the  many  present  were  the  following:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Luther  Dodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Dodge,  Mrs. 
George  Stoneman,  General  and  Mrs.  John  Pope,  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Davis,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Slaker,  Colonel  and 

1  Mrs.  Frank,  Major  and  Mrs.  Van  Ness,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
N.  Shaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Swift,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Pixley,  Mrs.  Peter  Decker,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow, 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Davis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Sicklen,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Van  Rensa- 
laer  Hoff,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  L.  Ban- 
croft, Colonel  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter 
Ashe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G. 
Hooker,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Adams,  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Poole,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  C.  Shreve,  General  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  El- 
liott, Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  General  and  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Houghton,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Crocker,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
O.  O.  Burgess,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hutchings,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
P.  Jone>,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  L.  Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gus 
SpreckeLs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rug- 
gles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sroufe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Williams, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Whitney,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Toland, 
Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs,  Miss  Nina 
Adams,  Miss  Virginia  Yeatman,  Miss  Van  Reynegom,  Miss 

■  Sheda  Torbert,  Miss  Alice  Decker,  Miss  Jennie  Filkins, 
Miss  Andrews,  Miss  Kate  Bancroft,  Miss  M.  B.  West, 
Misses   Laura,    Minnie,    and    Nellie   Corbitt,    Miss   Lizzie 

I  Hull,  Miss  Bessie  Shreve,  Misses  Elliott,  Miss  Stone,  Miss 
Grace  Jones,  Miss  Tobin,  Miss  Maria  Giffin,  Miss  Florence 
Godley,  Miss  Kittie  Staples,  Misses  Sallie  and  Nellie  Stet- 
son, Miss  Susie  Sroufe,  Miss  Sagendorf,  Mr.  C.  Stoneman, 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Harlow  P.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby  Cole,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  William  H. 
Crocker,  Mr.  James  T.  Boyd,  Mr.  Charles  A  Hug,  Colonel 
George  W.  Macfarlane,  Mr.  E.  C.  Macfarlane,  Mr.  Edward 
N.  Moore,  Mr.  Albert  Tubbs,  Mr.  Austin  Tubbs,  Mr.  Will- 
iam B.  Tubbs,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  Mr.  Frank  Unger,  Mr 
Bowie,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Henry  Redington, 
Mr.  Charles  Baldwin,  Mr.  F.  Otis,  Mr.  Yeatman,  Mr.  Os- 
good Hooker,  Colonel  Richard  Tobin,  Mr.  Frank  Deering, 
Mr.  John  W.  Taylor,  Mr.  Giffin,  and  others. 


The  Decorative  Art  Reception. 

The  Society  of  Decorative  Art  gave  its  annual  kettle-drum 
last  Thursday  evening,  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  which  was  a 
very  successful  affair  socially  and  financially.  Notwith- 
standing the  threatening  weather  and  rain,  which  kept  some 
away,  the  attendance  was  large.  The  spacious  hall  was 
rendered  more  inviting  and  cheerful  than  usual  by  an  ornate 
decoration  of  flags,  which  draped  the  balconies  and  stage, 
and  by  the  presence  of  so  many  of  our  prominent  society 
ladies  in  bright  and  attractive  toilets.  Half  of  the  hall  was 
waxed  for  dancing,  and  the  remaining  portion  was  devoted 
to  the  various  booths,  where  refreshments,  flowers,  and  use- 
ful articles  were  sold.  The  floral  booth  was  the  most  at- 
tractive of  all,  not  alone  from  its  beautiful  adornment,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  bevy  of  lovely  maidens  in  at- 
tendance, who  gave  smiles  and  flowers  in  exchange  for  gold 
and  silver.  Hot-houses  and  gardens  were  despoiled  to  sup- 
ply this  booth  with  its  stock  in  trade,  and  the  display  was 
as  varied  as  it  was  interesting.  Behind  this  arched  booth 
was  a  hedge  of  evergreens,  seemingly  woven  with  bright 
blossoms  and  extending  all  around  the  edge  of  the  stage. 
Miss  Florence  Atherton  and  Miss  Lena  Ashe  had  charge  of 
the  floral  booth,  being  assisted  by  the  Misses  Bolton,  Miss 
Alice  Decker,  Miss  Jennie  Filkins,  Miss  Lucy  Otis,  Miss 
Maud  Forbes,  Miss  Nina  Macondray,  Miss  Small,  Miss  Su- 
sie Morgan,  Miss  Dora  Boardman.  and  Miss  Anna  Kittle. 
The  candy  booth  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  hall,  and  was 
replete  with  bonbons,  gilded  and  decorated  fans,  and  boxes 
of  sweets.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown  managed  this  department, 
and  was  assisted  by  Miss  Grace  Jones,  Miss  Virginia  Han- 
chett.  Miss  Grace  Taylor,  and  Miss  Mabel  Pacheco.  Next 
to  it  was  the  ice-cream  table,  which  was  neatly  decorated 
with  flow  ers  and  appeared  to  have  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  frozen  sweetness.  Mrs.  J.  M.  K.  Davis  was  assisted  in 
serving  by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier,  Miss  Sophie  McPherson,  and 
Miss  Lottie  Morrill.  The  coffee  table  was  next  in  order, 
and  looked  attractive  with  a  garniture  of  calla  lilies  and  fern 
leaves.  Mrs.  Dr.  Hoff  and  Mrs.  Michael  Castle  presided 
and  served  the  best  of  coffee. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  was  the  Decorative  Art 
Booth,  where  fancy  articles  were  sold.  Mrs.  Austin  Moore 
was  assisted  here  by  Miss  Marie  Peters,  Miss  Nettie 
Schmieden,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  and  Misses  Mamie  and 
Edith  Findley.  The  tea  department  was  conspicuous  under 
a  large  Japanese  umbrella.  Mrs.  N.  P.  Penne  dispensed 
this  nerve  -soothing  decoction,  assisted  by  Mrs.  David  Bix- 
ler,  Mrs.  Samuel  D,  Mayer,  Muss  Grace  Bradley,  and  Miss 
Allie  Hawes.  Last,  but  not  least,  was  the  lemonade  booth 
— a  unique  little  arbor,  draped  with  light  blue  satteen  and 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  flowers.  Mrs.  Henry  Wether- 
bee  presided,  Rebecca-Hke,  at  the  lemonade  well,  and  had 
as  assistants  Misses  Sheda  and  Mollie  Torbert,  Miss  Daisy 
Paige,  Miss  Florence  Reed,  Miss  Requa,  and  Miss  Helen 
Houston.  With  these  manifold  attractions  and  allurements 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  booths  did  a  thriving 
business.  Dancing  was,  of  course,  the  prime  feature  of  the 
entertainment  with  many,  and  was  indulged  in  unremit- 
tingly. Lieutenant  J.  M.  K.  Davis  was  floor-manager, 
with  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon  and  Major  J.  L.  Rathbone  as  his 
able  assistants,  while  the  Presidio  Band  furnished  the  latest 
music  in  a  manner  that  was  highly  commendable.  Some 
of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  city  were  in  attendance,  the 
beaux  were  out  in  full  force,  and,  between  dancing  and  so- 
cial converse,  they  made  the  evening  a  particularly  pleasant 
one.  Every  one  had  a  good  time,  the  society  was  substan- 
tially benefited,  and  the  only  regret  was  that  the  hours  flew 
away  too  fast. 

Among  the  many  in  attendance  the  following  were  no- 
ticed: Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe,  Miss  Lena  Ashe,  Mrs. 
F.  D.  Atherton,  Miss  Florence  Atherton,  Mrs.  David  Bix- 
ler,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ban- 
croft, Miss  Kate  K.  Bancroft,  Miss  Grace  Bradley,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W  Brown,  the  Misses  Eolton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
C.  Boardman,  Miss  Dora  Boardman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Baker,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Boyson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm. 
B.  Collier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Castle,  Miss  Georgie 
Clark,  Misses  Nellie,  Laura,  and  Minnie  Corbitt,  Mr.  Henry 
J,  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Cushing,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Peter  Decker,  Miss  Alice  Decker,  Mr. 
Frank  Deering,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mr.  Del 
Mar.  Miss  L.llie  Dore,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  K.  Da- 
vis, U.  S.  A,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dunn,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dellafield,  Miss  Jennie  Filkins,  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  Miss 
Maud  Forbes,  Misses  Mamie  and  Edith  Findley,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad,  Miss  Ella  Goad,  Miss  Mattie  Gibbs, 
Mr.  Harry  Gibbs,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Gerstle,  Miss  Helen  Houston,  Mrs.  Dr.  Hoff,  Mr. 
Ross  Hyde,  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr.  Frank  Hicks, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  A  G.  Hawes,  Miss  Virginia  Hanchett, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hooker,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Miss 
Jennie  Hopkins,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman," 
Miss  Ailene  Ivers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones,  Miss  Grace 
Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones,  Miss  Nellie  Joliffe, 
Miss  Ella  Jennings,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Miss  Anna  Kittle, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Macfarlane,  Mrs.  Macfarlane,  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr. 
Percy  Moore,  Miss  Otelia  Mau,  Miss  Nina  Macondray, 
Miss  Susie  Morgan,  Mrs.  Austin  Moore,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  D.  Mayer,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  Miss  Sophie  Mc- 
Pherson, Miss  Lottie  Morrill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  D.  Moore, 
Mr.  George  Newhall,  Miss  Lucy  Otis,  Mr.  James  Otis,  Mr. 
Fred  Otis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  P.  Perine,  Miss  Florence 
Perine,  Miss  Daisy  Paige,  Mrs.  Peters,  Miss  Matie  Peters, 
Mr.  Charles  Peters,  Mr.  Ferd.  Peterson,  Miss  Mabel  Pa- 
checo, Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  Jr.,  Mr.  Cutler  Paige,  Mr. 
Arthur  Painter,  Miss  Florence  Reed,  Miss  Requa,  Major 
and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rathbone,  Mr.  Henry  Reddington,  Mr.  E. 
H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden,  Miss  Nettie 
Schmiedell,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  R,  Smedburg,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gus  Spreckels,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Volney  Spalding,  Miss 
Small,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  Miss  Belle  Smith,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Torbert,  Misses  Mollie  and  Sheda  Torbert, 
Colonel  Richard  Tobin,  Miss  Grace  Taylor,  Miss  Tompkins, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  Mr.  Mountford  S 
Wilson,  Mr.  Will  Crocker,  and  Mr.  H    P.  Bancroft. 


The  Kindergarten  Musicaie. 
A  worthy  charity,  the  Public  Kindergarten  Society,  is  in 
need  of  funds  to  extend  its  beneficent  work,  which  is  to  help 
little  children  too  young  to  be  admitted  to  the  public  schoosl, 
and  who  would  for  years  be  exposed  to  the  corrupting  influ- 
ences of  theslums  of  our  city.  In  order  to  replenish  the 
treasury,  Mrs.  David  Bixler  has  kindly  offered  the  society 
the  use  of  her  residence  on  Tuesday  evening,  November 
17th,  when  a  musicaie  and  dance  will  be  held.  The  occa- 
sion will  certainly  be  one  of  great  enjoyment  to  all  who  at- 
tend, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  liberally  patron- 
ized. No  tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  door,  but  may  be  ob- 
tained from  any  of  the  following  ladies  :  Mrs.  David  Bixler, 
Mrs.  D.  C.  McRuer,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht,  Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Summer,  Miss  E.  Marwedel,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Jewell,  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Mann,  Mrs.  Fred.  Hess,  Mrs.  Alfred  Moore,  Mrs,  Isaac 
Hecht,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Greenbaum,  Mrs.  Charles  Kohler,  Mrs. 
Mitchell  Phillips,  and  Miss  Atkinson. 


San  Francisco  Yacht  Club. 
The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  celebrated 
the  close  of  the  yachting  season  by  giving  an  informal  dance 
at  their  club-house  in  Saucelito  last  Saturday.  The  invited 
guests  and  many  of  the  members  went  to  Saucelito  on  the 
half-past  one  o'clock  boat,  and  upon  arriving  at  the  club- 
house were  received  by  Mr.  Harry  T.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  T.  F. 
Gegan,  who  did  the  honors  of  the  day.  Dancing  was  al- 
most immediately  inaugurated,  being  continued  and  enjoyed 
during  the  entire  afternoon.  Commodore  Gutte  kindly 
placed  his  yacht  Chispa  at  the  disposal  of  a  number  of 
friends,  who  passed  a  pleasant  hour  in  sailing.  The  affair 
was  very  pleasant  in  every  way,  and  many  regrets  were  ex- 
pressed when  it  terminated. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mrs.  A  B.  Forbes  and  the  Misses  Edith  and  Belle  Forbes 
will  depart  for  London  next  week,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
maining away  at  least  a  year.  Miss  Mary-  Forbes  will  re- 
side in  this  city  during  their  absence,  with  the  remaining 
children. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ainsworth  and  the  Mis_-^s  laura 
and  Daisy  Ainsworth,  who  are  now  in  New  York,  are  ex- 
pected home  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Maynard  and  Miss  Helen  Houston  contem- 
plate passing  the  winter  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Stow  returned  from  Los  Angeles  on  Monday. 


Senator  James  G.  Fair  will  not  depart  for  Washington, 
D.  C,  until  the  middle  of  December|  owing  to  an  accumu- 
lation of  private  business  which  requires  his  personal  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Hawley  and  Mr.  Albert  E.  Hawley 
have  returned  from  their  Eastern  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmiedell,  Miss  Nettie  Schmiedell, 
and  Miss  Matie  Peters  have  been  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
a  brief  sojourn  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright  and  Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Arnold,  of  Sacra- 
mento, accompanied  by  Mr.  George  Crocker,  left  for  the 
East  on  Tuesday.  Mrs.  Wright  will  visit  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Hoff,  in  New  York,  while  Mrs.  Arnold  will  be  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Lathrop  and  Mr.  Leland  S.  Lathrop  went  to 
Del  Monte  last  Saturday,  to  remain  a  few  days. 

Hon.  Charles  N.  Felton,  Miss  Katie  Felton,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  George  Loomis  have  come  up  from  Menlo  Park,  the 
latter  to  pass  the  winter  at  the  Palace,  while  Mr.  and  Miss 
Felton  will  soon  depart  for  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Mattie  Gibbs  intends  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lieu- 
tenant  John  Stafford,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  during 
the  winter.  Miss  Gibbs  will  be  greatly  missed  in  social  cir- 
cles, and  also  at  the  lawn-tennis  courts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wayne  Belvin  are  at  the  Baldwin 
Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Captain  Wilcox,  the  Misses  Mamie  and  Tulita  Z. 
Wilcox  are  enjoying  the  beautiful  climate  at  San  Diego  for 
a  few  weeks. 

Miss  Jennie  Filkins  returned  from  Marysville  on  Monday, 
and  is  visiting  Miss  -Alice  Decker. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Catherwood  will  depart  soon  for  Paris,  to 
visit  her  children. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  F.  F,  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low  are  ex- 
pected here  from  Europe  in  about  two  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Poett  have  closed  their  rural  resi- 
dence at  Oak  Grove,  San  Mateo  County,  and  are  at  their 
city  residence  for  the  winter  season. 

Miss  Tot  Cutter  has  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
her  recent  illness. 

v  Mr.  William  M.  Gwin  Jr.,  who  is  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
called  upon  President  Cleveland  recently,  and  was  cordially 
received. 

Colonel  George  E.  Gray  returned  from  an  extended  East- 
ern trip  on  Monday. 

Mrs.  A  J.  Pope  and  the  Misses  Pope  are  at  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  in  New  \ork  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryland  B.  Wallace  are  stopping  at  Judge 
Wallace's  home  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  until  the  completion 
of  their  new  residence  on  Polk  Street  near  Union. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Underhill  have  returned  from  a 
week's  sojourn  at  Los  Angeles. 

Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker  was  visiting  at  Delta  during  this 
week. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fillmore  passed  the  early  portion  of  the  week 
at  Sacramento. 

Mr.  Louis  McLane  Jr.  has  been  passing  several  days  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  has  been  at  Virginia  City  during 
the  past  week. 

Miss  Sallie  Stetson,  Misses  Fannie  and  Ella  Johnson, 
Mrs.  B.  Valentine,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Johnson  passed  a  few  days 
recently  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard  was  at  Monterey  last  Satur- 
day and'Sunday. 

Miss  Minnie  Mansfield,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Major 
W.  S.  Worth,  at  Angel  Island,  for  the  past  three  months, 
will  return  soon  to  her  home  in  Benicia. 

Miss  Jennie  Hall  has  been  visiting  Miss  Maggie  Gwin. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Voung  are  again  occupying  their 
home  on  California  Street,  which  has  been  undergoing  ex- 
tensive alterations  and  improvements  during  the  past  three 
months. 

Mrs.  Thurlow  McMulHn  has  been  appointed  as  one  of  the 
adjusters  of  the  United  States  branch  mint  of  San  Francisco, 
entering  upon  her  duties  November  1st. 

Mrs.  Sanford  Robinson,  who  has  been  visiting  relatives  in 
Oakland  for  several  months,  returned  to  Guatemala,  where 
Mr.  Robinson  resides,  last  Saturday  by  steamer. 

Mr.  John  T.  Ward  and  his  sister,  Miss  Kate  A.  Ward, 
left  for  Honolulu  on  the  steamer  Mariposa,  last  Monday. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Crocker  returned  home  on  Tuesday  from 
a  visit  to  friends  in  Sacramento. 

Miss  Jean  Russell  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to  the 
Rancho  los  Medanos,  and  is  now  the  guest  of  Miss  Fannie 
Wilcox,  with  whom  she  will  remain  until  the  return  of  Mrs. 
Wilcox  from  San  Diego. 

Miss  Otelia  Mau  and  Miss  Georgie  Clark  have  postponed 
their  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe  until  spring. 

Mr.  Ricardo  Pinto,  Miss  Carlotta  Pinto,  and  Miss  Er- 
nestine Molet  left  on  the  steamer  Granada  last  Saturday 
for  Central  America.  They  will  visit  all  of  the  principal 
places  of  interest,  and  expect  to  return  home  next  March. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  S.  Foye  and  Miss  Stevenson,  of  Sacramento, 

have  been  stopping  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  since  Tuesday. 

General  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Backus  and  General  and  Mrs.  C. 

Mason  Kinne  were  the  guests  of  General  McComb,  at  Fol- 

som,  last  Sunday. 

Mrs.  George  Stoneman  and  Mr.  C.  McL.  Stoneman  came 
down  from  Sacramento  on  Wednesday,  and  passed  a  couple 
of  days  in  the  city. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  S.  Keyes  returned  to  the  city  on  Tuesday. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Carroll  and  the  Misses  Carroll,  of  Sacramento, 
who  have  been  visiting  in  the  East  for  several  months,  are 
expected  home  next  month. 

Senator  Jesse  D.  Carr,  of  Salinas,  came  to  the  city  on 
Tuesday  for  a  brief  visit. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Powers  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Martin 
of  San  Rafael,  were  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Mon 
day. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H.  James,  together  with  two  of  their 
grandchildren,  Emily  and  Harry  James,  arrived  in  this  city 
last  month,  to  make  it  their  permanent  residence.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  James  are  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Colonel  F.  M.  Cooley 
("  Alice  Kingsbury  ")  and  D.  B.  James  of  this  city. 

Mrs.  Walter  A  Wood,  of  Stockton,  is  visiting  her  father, 
Colonel  F.  M.  Cooley.  of  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Sacramento,  intends  passing  next 
week  in  this  city. 

Miss  Carrie  Mills  has  returned  to  Menlo  Park,  after  an 
enjoyable  visit  to  friends  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Lyon,  of  Sacramento,  passed 
several  days  at  the  Grand  Hotel  this  week. 

Mr.  Eugene  J.  Gregory,  of  Sacramento,  was  in  the  city 
on  Tuesday. 

Colonel  D.  J.  Oliver  has  been  sojourning  among  the  Los 
Angeles  orange  groves  for  a  week. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Robison  has  returned  from  her  summer  so- 
journ in  the  country,  and  is  again  occupying  her  lormer 
apartments  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Younger  have  returned  from 
their  honeymoon  trip,  and  are  domiciled  at  the  Palace  Ho- 
tel for  the  present. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Castle  have  been  visiting  Los 
Angeles  and  Sierra  Madre  Villa. 

Mr.  Louis  McLane  Jr.,  of  Knight's  Valley,  has  been 
passing  a  few  days  here. 

Colonel  George  W.  McFarlane,  .of  Honolulu,  is  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett,  of  Glen  Ellen,  is  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
for  the  winter. 

Mr.  William  Corbitt  and  the  Misses  Laura,  Minnie,  and 
Nellie  Corbitt  took  apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Mon- 
day,  for  the  winter  season,  having  closed  their  residence  at 
San  Mateo. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Barger  has  returned  from  El  Paso  dc  Robles 
Springs,  and  is  at  the  Grand  Hotel  again. 

Mr.  A  Malpas,  of  Saratoga,  made  a  brief  visit  to  the  city 
this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  J. 
Hutchinson  came  down  from  Oak  Knoll  on  Monday,  and 
are  now  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  winter  season. 

General  Walter  Turnbull  left  Tulare  on  Monday,  to  pass 
a  few  days  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  Edward  Stanley  and  Miss  E.  B.  Garber  returned  to 
the  city  on  Monday,  and  arc  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs,  and  Mr. 
W.  B.  Tubbs  came  down  from  Calistoga  on  Monday,  and 
will  remain  at  the  Palace  Hotel  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Crooks,  of  Benicia,  was  in  the  city  this  week. 
Mr.  Walter  M.  Painter  returned   to   Lake   County   this 
week,  to  be  away  until  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Mr.  Alexander  Del  Mar  is  expected  back  from  Europe  in 
December. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Chcsebrough  have  engaged  apartments 
at  the  Baldwin  Hotel  for  the  winter  months. 
Mr.  L.  J.  Rose,  of  San  Gabriel,  is  in  the  city. 


Mr.andMrs.  H.  H.   Hewlett,  of  Stock- 
the  Palace  since  Wednesday. 

Miss  Florence  Reed  and  Mr.  D.  Sherwood,  of  N  . 
were  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee.  last  - 
and  Sunday,  at  her  handsome  residence  in  Fruit  Yale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee  were  guests  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel  on  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Edward    Barron,  of  Mayfield,  are  at  the 
Baldwin  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  and   Mr.  Walter  F.  Dean, 
who  are  now  in  New  York,  will  soon  leave  for  Europe. 

Mrs.    Macfarlane,  of  Honolulu,  is  visiting  Mrs.  Adam 
Grant. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  report  is  current  that  Mr,  James  V.  Coleman's  yacht 
Carmelita  will  be  sent  around  the  Hom  to  this  city  in  the 
spring.  Should  this  be  true,  our  local  yachts  will  have  a 
formidable  adversary  to  cope  with  next  season,  as  the  Car- 
melita  is  reputed  to  be  a  fast  sailer. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Boyson  will  henceforth  receive  on  the  first  and 
third  Monday  evenings  of  the  month  at  her  apartments  in 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

The  full-dress  party  of  the  Olympic  Club  will  take  place 
on  Thursday  evening,  November  10th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Coon  (nee  Miss  Cassie  Adams) 
have  issued  cards  announcing  their  "at  homes"  on  Mon- 
days, the  21st  and  28th  proximo,  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

The  first  german  to  be  given  by  the  Friday  Cotillion  Club 
will  take  place  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  on  Friday,  evening,  No- 
vember 20th. 


Army_and  Navy  News. 

The  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Squadron,  Rear-Admiral  E.  J. 
McCauley,  were,  at  last  accounts,  stationed  as  follows: 
Hartford,  flagship,  Captain  E.  P.  Lull,  at  Panama;  Iro- 
quois, Commander  Yates  Sterling,  at  Payta,  Peru ;  Pinta, 
Lieutenant- Commander  H.  Nichols,  at  Sitka,  Alaska; 
Ranger,  Commander  C  E.  Clark,  at  Mare  Island;  She- 
nandoaJi,  Captain  Charles  S.  Norton,  at  Callao,  Peru;  and  - 
the  Adams,  ordered  in  commission  at  Mare  Island. 

The  resignation  of  Commander  Frederick  Pearson,  U,  S. 
N.,  promotes  Lieutenant-Commander  George  F.  F.  Wilde 
to  be  Commander,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  W.  H.  Schullz 
to  be  Lieutenant,  and  Ensign  C.  F.  Pond  to  be  Junior  Lieu 
tenant. 

Pay  Inspector  Stevenson,  U.  S.  N.,  President  of  the  Spe- 
cial Naval  Board,  is  expected  here  next  month  to  examine 
the  accounts  at  Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Craig?  U.  S.  N.,  formerly  at  the  head 
of  the  Signal  Service  on  this  coast,  is  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant-Commander  C.  H.  Craven,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Government  Hospital  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  C.  Prince,  of  the  Marine  Barracks  at 
Mare  Island,  has  gone  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  prepare  for 
sea  service. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  David  A  Hall  returned  to  the  city 
on  Monday,  and  are  at  the  Grand  HoteL 

Dr.  C.  K.  Winno,  U.  S.  A  has  been  slopping  at  the  Oc- 
cidental Hotel  during  the  week. 

Lieutenant  Robert  G.  Peck,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieutenant  J. 
R.  Seifridge,  U.  S.  N. ,  arrived  here  yesterday  from  the  East. 

Lieutenant  J.  R.  Richards  Jr.,  U.  S.  A,  arrived  here 
from  Virginia  on  Thursday,  and  is  stopping  at  the  Occiden- 
tal Hotel. 

Captain  A.  H.  Merrill,  U.  S.  A,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Dickson, 
U.  S.  A.,  of  .Alcatraz,  were  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel 
on  Wednesday. 

Captain  Charles  Porter,  Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  of 
Benicia  Barracks,  has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  H.  Wilson,  Second  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A,  of  Boise  Barracks,  I.  T.,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence of  two  months. 

Lieutenant  William  S.  Davies,  U.  S.  A,  and  wife,  of  Fort 
Stanton,  New  Mexico,  are  in  the  city  on  a  visit,  stopping  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel. 


In  Elizabethan  days,  the  6rst  course  on  the  great 
occasions  would  probably  be  wheaten  flummery, 
stewed  broth,  or  spinach  broth,  or  sraallage,  gruel, 
or  hotchpoL  The  second  consisted  of  fish,  among 
which  we  may  note  lampreys,  poor  John,  stockfish, 
and  sturgeon,  with  side  dishes  of  porpoise.  The 
third  course  comprised  quaking  puddings,  bag  pud- 
dings, black  puddings,  and  marrow-puddings.  Then 
came  veal,  beef,  capons,  humble  pie,  mutton,  marrow 
pasties,  Scotch  scollops,  wild  fowl  and  game.  In 
the  fifth  course  all  kinds  of  sweets,  creams  in  all  their 
varieties,  custards.,  cheese  cakes,  jellies,  warden  pies, 
suckets,  syUabubs,  and  so  on;  to  be  followed,  per- 
haps, by  white  cheese  and  tansy  cake.  For  the 
drinks,  ale  and  beer,  wine,  sack,  and  numerous  varie- 
ties of  mead  or  metbeglin,  some  of  which  were  con- 
cocted out  of  as  many  as  five-and-twenty  herbs,  and 
were  redolent  of  sweet  country  perfumes. 


The  immense  gun  constructed  at  Elswick,  for  the 
British  government,  has  a  total  weight  of  two  hun- 
dred tons,  being  considerably  in  excess  of  previous 
undertakings.  Its  length  is  stated  at  some  forty-four 
feet,  though  with  an  extreme  diameter  at  the  breech 
of  but  five  feet  six  inches,  a  very  elongated  chase  or 
barrel  tapering  down  to  twenty-eight  inches,  with  a 
slight  swelling  at  the  muzzle. 


Pottery  was  discovered,  Grant  Allen  suggests,  by 
accident.  A  savage  carried  some  water  in  a  cala- 
bash— the  hard  shell  of  a  tropical  fruit — when  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  smear  the  outside  with  clay  and  put 
the  calabash  itself  over  the  fire.  This  he  did,  the 
water  boiled,  and  upon  removing  the  calabash  he 
found  it  incased  and  protected  by  a  hard,  red,  stone- 
like substance.  • 


The  population  of  Ratisbon  has  been  greatly 
frightened  by  the  sudden  disappearance  recently  of 
thousands  of  jackdaws,  which  dwelt  in  the  spire  of 
the  cathedral  of  the  town,  on  account  of  a  similar 
phenomenon  occurring  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
last  cholera  epidemic  in  the  place. 


The  Brooklyn  Bridge  receipts  for  the  four  months 
ending  with  September  were  $204,499-  a  gain  over 
those  for  the  same  months  of  1884  of  $32,799,  not- 
withstanding the  reduction  in  fares  and  toll.  The 
gain  all  comes  from  the  railway. 


In  a  paper  read  before  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  it  was  stated  that  a  man  fifty  years  of  age 
sleeps  away  an  aggregate  of  6,ooo  days,  works  away 
the  same  period,  eats  away  2,000  days,  walks  away 
800  days,  and  is  ill  500  days. 


The  new  marriage  law  in  Pennsylvania  imposes  so 
many  penalties  upon  the  officiatine  clergyman  who 
violates  any  regulation  that  a  special  handbook  or 
guide  has  been  issued,  with  which  the  wary  minister 
goes  around  on  all  occasions. 


Hercules  Wilson,  colored,  has  resigned  his  seal  in 
the  Georgia  Legislature,  giving  as  a  reason  thai  he 
can  make  more  money  laying  brick  at  from  four  to 
five  dollars  a  day. 
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BILL  NYE'S    BUDGET. 
On  Playwriting. 

The  following  letter  was  written  recently,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Scott  Marble,  author  of  "State's  Attorney," 
"Black  Diamond,"  "Over  the  Garden  Wall,"  etc., 
who  proposed  the  matter  of  writing  a  play,  jointly : 
Hudson,  Wis.,  October  13,  1885. 
Scott  Marble,  Esq.— Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  re- 
ceived your  favor  of  yesterday,  in  which  you  ask  me 
to  unite  with  you  in  the  construction  of  a  new  play. 

This  idea  has  been  suggested  to  me  before,  but  not 
in  such  a  way  as  to  inaugurate  the  serious  thought 
which  your  letter  has  stirred  up  in  my  seething  mass 
of  mind. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  unite  with  you  in  the 
erection  of  such  a  dramatic  structure  that  people 
would  cheerfully  come  to  this  country  from  Europe 
and  board  with  us  for  months  in  order  to  see  this 
play  every  night. 

You  will  surely  agree  with  me  that  somebody  ought 
to  write  a  play.  Why  it  has  not  been  done  long  ago 
I  can  not  understand.  A  well-known  comedian  told 
me  a  year  ago  that  he  hadn"t  been  able  to  look  into  a 
paper  for  sixteen  months.  He  could  not  even  read 
over  the  proof  of  his  own  press  notices  and  criti- 
cisms to  ascertain  whether  the  printer  had  set  them 
up  as  he  wrote  them  or  not,  simply  because  it  took 
all  his  spare  time  off  the  stage  to  examine  the  manu- 
scripts of  plays  that  had  been  submitted  to  him. 

But  I  think  we  could  arrange  it  so  that  we  might 
together  construct  something  in  that  line  which  would 
at  least  attract  the  attention  of  our  famiUes. 

Would  you  mind  telling  me.  for  instance,  how  you 
write  a  plav?  You  have  been  in  the  business  before, 
and  you  could  tell  me,  of  course,  some  of  the  salient 
points  about  it.  Do  you  write  it  with  a  type-writer, 
or  do  you  dictate  your  thoughts  to  some  one  who 
does  not  resent  being  dictated  to? 

Do  you  write  a  play  and  then  dramatize  it,  or  do 
you  write  the  drama  and  then  play  on  it?  Would  it 
not  be  a  good  idea  to  secure  a  plot  that  would  cost 
very  little  and  then  put  the  kibosh  on  it,  or  would  you 
put  up  the  lines  first  and  then  hang  the  plot,  or  drama, 
or  whatever  it  is,  on  the  lines  ?  Is  it  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  have  a  prologue  ?  If  so,  what  is  a  pro- 
logue ?     Is  it  like  a  catalogue? 

I  have  a  great  many  crude  ideas,  but  you  see  I  am 
not  practical  One  of  my  crude  ideas  is  to  introduce 
into  the  play  an  artist's  studio.  This  would  not  cost 
much,  for  we  could  borrow  the  studio  evenings  and 
allow  the  artist  to  use  it  daytimes.  Then  we  would 
introduce  into  the  studio  scene  the  artist's  living 
model  Everybody  would  be  horrified,  but  they  would 
go.  They  would  walk  over  each  other  to  attend  the 
drama,  and  we  would  do  well.  Our  living  model  in 
the  studio  act  would  be  made  of  common  wax,  and  if 
it  worked  well,  we  would  discharge  other  members  of 
the  company  and  substitute  wax.  Gradually  we  could 
get  it  down  to  where  the  company  would  be  wax,  with 
the  exception  of  a  janitor  with  a  feather  duster.  Think 
that  over. 

But  seriously,  a  play,  it  seems  to  me,  should  em- 
body an  idea.  Am  I  correct  in  that  theory  or  not  ? 
It  ought  to  convey  some  great  thought,  some  maxim 
or  aphorism,  or  some  such  a  thing  as  that  How 
would  it  do  to  arrange  a  play  with  the  idea  of  im- 
pressing upon  the  audience  that  "the  fool  and  his 
money  are  soon  parted  ?  "  Are  you  using  a  hero  and 
a  heroine  in  your  plays  now?  If  so,  would  you  mind 
writing  their  lives  for  them,  while  I  arrange  the  de- 
tails and  remarks  for  the  young  man  who  is  discov- 
ered asleep  on  a  divan  when  the  curtain  rises,  and 
who  sleeps  on  through  the  play,  with  his  mouth 
slightly  ajar,  till  the  close — the  close  of  the  play,  not 
the  close  of  his  mouth — when  it  is  discovered  that  he 
is  dead?  He  then  plays  the  cold  remains  in  the  clos- 
ing tableau,  and  fills  a  new-made  grave  at  nine  dol- 
lars per  week. 

I  could  also  write  the  lines,  I  think,  for  the  young 
man  who  comes  in  wearing  a  light  summer  cane  and 
a  seersucker  coat  so  tight  that  you  can  count  his  ver- 
tebrae. I  could  write  what  he  would  say  without 
great  mental  strain,  I  think.  I  must  avoid  mental 
strain,  or  my  intellect  might  split  down  the  back,  and 
I  would  be  a  mental  wreck,  good  for  nothing  but  to 
■strew  the  shores  of  time  with  myself. 

Various  other  crude  ideas  present  themselves  to  my 
mind,  but  they  need  to  be  clothed.  You  will  say  that 
this  is  unnecessary.  I  know  you  will  at  once  reply 
that,  for  the  stage,  the  less  you  clothe  an  idea  the 
more  popular  it  will  be ;  but  I  could  not  consent  to 
have  even  a  bare  thought  of  mine  make  an  appear- 
ance night  after  night  before  a  cultivated  audience. 

What  do  you  think  of  introducing  a  genuine  case 
of  small-pox  on  the  stage  ?  You  say  in  your  letter 
that  what  the  American  people  clamor  for  is  some- 
thing "catchy."  That  would  be  catchy,  and  it  would 
also  introduce  itself. 

I  wish  you  would  also  tell  me  what  kind  of  diet  you 
confine  yourself  to  while  writing  a  play,  and  how  you 
go  to  work  to  procure  it.  Do  you  live  on  a  mixed 
diet  or  on  your  relatives  ?  Would  you  soak  your  head 
while  writing  a  play,  or  would  you  soak  your  over- 
coat? I  desire  to  know  all  these  things,  because,  Mr. 
Marble,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  as  ignorant  about 
this  matter  as  the  babe  unborn.  In  fact,  posterity 
would  have  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to  know 
less  about  play-writing  than  I  have  succeeded  in 
knowing. 

If  we  are  to  make  a  kind  of  comedy,  my  idea  would 
be  to  introduce  something  facetious  into  the  middle 
of  the  comedy.  No  one  will  expect  it,  you  see,  and 
it  will  tickle  the  audience  almost  to  death. 

A  friend  of  mine  suggests  that  it  would  be  a  great 
hit  to  introduce,  or  rather  to  reproduce,  the  Hell  Gate 
explosion.  Many  were  not  able  to  be  there  at  the 
time,  and  would  willingly  go  a  long  distance  to  wit- 
ness the  reproduction. 

I  wish  that  you  would  reply  to  this  letter  at  an  early 
date,  telling  me  what  you  think  of  the  schemes  sug- 
gested. Feel  perfectly  free  to  express  yourself  fully. 
I  am  not  too  proud  to  receive  your  suggestions. 

Yours  truly,  Bill  Nye. 

— Boston  Globe. 


The  Chinese  pheasants  turned  loose  in  Oregon 
some  time  ago  have  interbred  with  the  native  grouse, 
and  a  new  game  bird,  with  the  head  of  a  pheasant 
and  wing  and  tail  feathers  of  a  grouse,  is  the  result. 


Health  was  the  first  question  considered  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  It  is  about  the  last  considered  by  the 
modern  Americans.  The  Greeks  took  exercise  to  pre- 
serve their  bodies.     The  Americans  lake  pills. 


—  OPERA     GLAS5ES    FOR     THE     PANORAMA 

Muller's  Optical  Depot,  135  Montgomery  Street. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

Chateau  Lafitte  has  long  headed  the  Medoc  wines. 
It  is  found  in  that  position  in  1730,  in  a  report  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bordeaux.  The  vine- 
yards belonged  to  the  President  of  the  Parliament  of 
Guienne,  Pichard,  who,  before  he  was  guillotined,  in 
r793.  was  known  in  Paris  as  the  Prince  des  Vignes. 
It  then  became  national  property,  and  was  sold  for 
forty-eight  thousand  pounds,  which  would  be  equal  to 
at  least  double  the  money  nowadays.  In  1821  it  was 
bought  by  Sir  Samuel  Scott,  in  trust,  for  forty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  in  1867  was  again  sold  by  public 
auction  in  Paris  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  pounds,  to  Baron  James  de  Roths- 
child, whose  heirs  still  hold  it.  The  estate  contains 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  so  that  the 
price  was  five  hundred  pounds  per  acre  ;  but  as  only 
forty-two  acres  are  under  vines,  the  price  of  these 
must  be  put  at  a  very  much  higher  figure.  The  La- 
fitte vineyards  are  in  three  different  localities  ;  the 
principal  portion  surrounds  the  chateau,  there  is  a 
very  fine  plot  down  the  river  at  Saint-Estephe,  and 
the  remainder  consists  of  a  comparative  young  planta- 
tion on  a  plateau,  called  Les  Carruades.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  Lafitte  vines  cost  every  year  atleastone 
hundred  pounds  an  acre.  The  vintage  of  1865  was 
sold  the  following  year  for  fifty-five  pounds  a  hogs- 
head (forty-four  shillings  a  dozen),  and  two  years 
later  it  was  worth  eighty  pounds.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  both  Lafitte  andMargaux  were  quoted 
at  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  livres  the  tonneau,  or,  at 
the  present  value  of  money,  about  forty-three  shill- 
ings a  dozen — just  the  1865  first  price.  The  annual 
yield  is  about  six  hundred  hogsheads  of  the  first  qual- 
ity, eighty-five  of  a  second-class  wine  which  sells  for 
about  one-fourth  less  money,  and  eighty-five  more  of 
a  lower  quality  still,  which  is  worth  only  half  the  top 
price.  At  the  1866  prices  this  would  give  thirty-six 
thousand  three  hundred  pounds  for  the  wine  of  1865, 
which  works  out  to  a  profit  of  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-four  pounds  an  acre.  At  the  sale  which  cleared 
out  the  Lafitte  cellars  in  1868  six  barriques  of  tins  same 
wine  were  sold  for  eighty-nine  shillings  the  dozen  in 
the  wood,  but  more  fantastic  prices  were  realized.  A 
remnant  of  1848  wine  was  sold  for  fifty-two  shillings 
a  bottle,  some  1834  went  for  fifty-six  shillings,  and  a 
score  of  bottles  of  the  1811  comet  vintage  were 
knocked  down  to  a  hotel  at  Bordeaux  at  the  mad 
price  of  ninety-seven  shillings  the  bottle,  the  Cafe 
Anglais  in  Paris  caving  in  at  a  franc  less.  Very  much 
of  this  wine  comes  to  England,  and  they  also  buy 
many  other  leading  crfts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pau- 
illac,  which,  besides  its  seventeen  classed  wines, 
boasts  twenty-five  crUs  bourgeois — the  first  grade  of 
the  unclassified — eighty  crus  artisans  and  paysans, 
and  some  forty  petty  cultivators,  who  each  make  from 
four  to  twenty  hogsheads.  In  all,  the  average  vint- 
age of  this  Pauillac  commune  gives  about  seventeen 
thousand  hogsheads. — Saturday  Review. 


A  Xew  Era  in  Lnnips — More  Light. 

From  the  time  when  the  sperm  or  tallow  candles 
and  the  old-style  lamps  using  linseed  oil  were  the 
means  for  lighting  the  abode  of  man  until  the  era  of 
coal  oil,  gas,  and  electric  lights,  it  has  been  the  study 
of  the  oculists  to  improve  the  appliances  and  lessen 
the  cost  of  the  material  consumed. 

Take  coal-oal  lamps,  for  instance. 

At  first,  a  burner  similar  to  the  one  used  for  com- 
mon oil  was  used  ;  then  came,  as  a  great  improve- 
ment, the  Sun-burner,  made  in  three  sizes,  the  largest 
of  which  equaled  ten-candle  power.  Next  came  the 
Hinge  and  Leader,  at  ten  and  twelve-candle  power. 
Soon  after  the  old  German  student's  lamp  was  adapt- 
ed for  coal  oil,  and  with  its  pleasant,  steady,  fourteen- 
candle-power  light  fully  satisfied  the  family  circle  and 
the  solitary  student  burning  the  midnight  oil. 

The  next  step  forward  was  the  Harvard  or  Moeh- 
ring,  a  Berlin  invention,  giving  a  fourteen-candle 
candle  power.  This  burner  made  any  lamp  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  equal  the  Student's  Lamp,  as  a  round 
flame  was  produced  by  bringing  a  flat  wick  into  a 
circle. 

But  many  a  housekeeper  realized  that  in  lamps,  as 
well  as  in  life,  it  is  often  hard  to  make  both  ends 
meeL  For  one  end  of  the  wick  would  generally  be  a 
little  higher  than  the  other,  and,  in  consequence,  fail 
to  give  the  steady,  round  light  desired. 

The  English  Duplex  Burner,  which  in  the  mean- 
time had  been  imported,  was  too  expensive ;  but 
shortly  American  manufacturers  produced  an  equally 
good  duplex  burner  at  a  much  more  moderate  price. 

This  American  Duplex  Burner  gives,  when  well 
trimmed,  a  twenty-two  candle-power  light,  and  be- 
came for  the  time  being  the  ne  plus  ultra  for  the  bet- 
ter parlor  and  library  lamps. 

Still  the  need  of  a  stronger  and  better  burner  ex- 
existed.     The  Waterbury,  giving  thirty,  and  the  Im- 


perial, claiming  thirty-five  candle -power,  did  not  ob- 
tain public  favor,  being  too  complicated,  and,  by 
some  defect  in  the  combustion,  causing  too  frequent 
breakage  of  chimneys. 

Then  the  Metal  Electric  Lamps  appeared,  giving 
from  forty-five  to  fifty-candle  power,  and  it  seemed 
the  right  thing  had  been  invented  at  last. 

In  a  very  short  time  a  number  of  factories  sprang 
into  existence,  flooding  the  country  and  soon  cheap- 
ening the  lamps,  so  that  while  at  first  they  were  sold 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  they  can  now  be  bought  for 
a  much  lower  figure. 

But  while  thdrgood  quality  of  giving  a  larger  light 
than  any  single  burner  had  ever  before  produced  must 
be  admitted,  some  of  their  faults  soon  became  appar- 
enL 

As  the  draft  runs  from  the  bottom  of  the  lamp 
through  its  centre,  the  burner  and  lamp  had  to  be 
made  of  metal  and  in  one  piece,  which  gives  the  lamp 
an  ugly  and  clumsy  appearance,  and  makes  it  very 
hot  after  burning  a  while.  Any  defect  in  workman- 
ship makes  it  leak  and  worthless. 

Some  of  the  lamps  made  at  depressed  prices  were 
poorly  constructed,  and  many  soon  gave  out. 

In  fact,  only  the  very  best  of  these  lamps  have  given 
a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction,  while  many  of  the 
inferior  lamps  were  thrown  away  after  a  short  trial. 

Since  artistic  lamps  are  a  recognized  part  of  every 
well-furnished  house,  these  homely  electric  lamps 
have  been  confined  to  stores,  factories,  and  work- 
shops. 

These  facts  were  all  well  known  to  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  lamps  and  burners,  who  fully  realized 
that  a  fortune  awaited  the  lucky  inventor  who  would 
at  last  produce  the  perfect  burner. 

The  happy  hit  was  made  at  last,  but,  strange 
enough,  not  by  a  maker  of  nor  dealer  in  lamps,  but 
by  the  Hectograph  Company,  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern owning  the  patent  for  the  well-known  hecto- 
graph, in  general  use  in  nearly  every  office  in  America. 

They  have  just  placed  a  burner  in  the  market,  giv- 
ing a  light  of  sixty-candle  power,  calling  it 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


VAX  XESS  SEMINARY, 

RALSTON   IIOl'SE. 

English,  French,  and  German.  Boarding  and  Day  Schoo 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  forChildren.  1^2;  PineSt 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.  E.  N.  WOODS  on 
MRS.  S.  B.  GAMBLE. 


HEALD'S 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

S4PostStS.F. 

Bend  lor  Circular. 

Commercial    Education,    Penmanship,   Telegraphy,  Sh» 

hand  Type-writing,  and  the  Modern  Languages  are  0 

included  in   our   Business   Course — all   for  $75   for  a  six 
months'  term.     Send  for  circular. 


THE  CALCIUM   BURNER. 

For  this  burner,  B.  Nathan  &  Co.,  130  Sutter 
Street,  have  been  appointed  agents  for  California  and 
the  Pacific  Territories,  and  they  have  just  received 
samples,  which  are  now  on  exhibition  in  their  store. 
Upon  examination,  we  find  them  to  possess  the  fol- 
lowing points  of  excellence:  The  burners  and  chim- 
neys are  handsome  in  appearance ;  in  fact,  the  most 
artistically  formed  and  finished  yet  made.  They  can 
be  used  on  any  ordinary-sized  lamp,  and  only  con- 
sume one  cent's  worth  of  oil  per  hour.  They  can  be 
extinguished  as  easy  as  gas.  Their  combustion  is 
perfect,  giving  no  odor,  no  smoke,  producing  no  gas, 
thus  making  a  lamp  perfectly  safe  and  entirely  pre- 
venting the  breaking  of  chimneys  by  the  heat.  Being 
sold  at  $1.50  each,  they  are  within  reach  of  all,  and 
any  lamp  can  become  at  once  the  best  lamp  by  the 
simple  addition  of  one  of  these  really  splendid  burners. 

The  agents  intend  to  place  them  on  sale  in  all  the 
principal  stores  on  the  coast,  and  thus  the  new  era  of 
"  MORE  LIGHT"  seems  to  have  come  at  last        D. 


LEBENBAUM'S 


(Srt't'ESSOBS  TO  C.  .1.  HAWXEY  .1  CO.) 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  GROCERY  ESTABLISHMENTS 

215  AND  217  SUTTER  STREET, 
AND  CORNER  OF   POLK   AND   CALIFORNIA   STREETS, 

ARRIVAL    OF    FALL    IMPORTATIONS. 


Wiesbaden  SlnflTed  Prnnest 

Wiesbaden  Strawberries; 

Wiesbaden  Raspberries; 

Wiesbaden  Melange; 

Smyrna  FIks,  extra  choice; 

Bebesn  Table  Raisins; 

Tabic  Kai-iii-  from  BUM  Austin; 

Table  Raisin*  from  Mr.  T.  C.  White; 

Apnetll  Min.  or  Boneless  Anchovies; 

Frontage  de  Brie; 

Frontage  Ncurchntelj 

Folomac  Boe  Herring; 

Choicest  Ilonic>niaile  Mincemeat; 

French,  English  »V. tincrli-an  Plum  Pudding; 

Cheddar  and  Stilton  Cheese; 


New  Pennsylvania  Buckwheat  Floor; 

French  and  (irriunu  Asparagus; 

Dr.  Kcnimcrlcu's  Beef  Extract; 

Genuine  East  India  Chutney; 

Fole  d'Ole  an  \atnrcl; 

Pate  de  Fole  Gms; 

Con  at  d'Olc; 

Westphalia  Hams; 

Imported  Ccrvclat  Sausage; 

Irish  Bacon; 

nome-made  Jellies  and  Jam*! 

Home-made  Sweet  Pickles; 

Imported  German  Dill  Pickles; 

Boudoir  Candles,  Plain  and  Fancy; 

Pure  Wax  Church  Candles. 


I  ALU  ROOKH 

— ~*  Mi..      K..II..  „.       F',i;i!.... 


Agents  Tor  Malgnen's  Patent  "Flltee  Rapldr."      Sole  MaiiuOw'tnrers  of  C.  .1.  niHlEVfi  BAR 
S1GAB.      send  Tor  Circular  and  Catalogue. 


The  Vellum  Edition, 

BY  THOMAS  MOORE.  This  charming  oriental  poen 
is  now  for  the  first  lime  produced  in  a  style  worthy  of  itscli" 
It  is  illustrated  with  about  one  hundred  and  forty  photo 
etchings  made  from  designs  of  the  l>est  artists  in  America 
together  with  several  from  European  and  Persian  arUU 
The  illustrations  are  printed  in  a  variety  of  oolor- 
lum  paper,  and  the  text  of  the  poem  is  set  in  with  ihc  illui 
trations  in  artistic  style.  This  is  without  doubt  the  nitol 
sumptuous  and  elaborate  art  book  ever  published  in  Anicr 
ica.     For  sale  by 

WM.    DOXEY, 

631  Market  St..  under  Palace  Hotel,  S.  F.     I 

BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD.  | 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox   Brain  I 
and  the  embryo  of  the  Wheat  and  Oat. 

CROSBY'S  VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

For  fifteen  years  has  been  a  standard  remedy  with  all  phy 
sicians  treating  nervous  or  mental  disorders. 

Formula  on  every  label. 

It  relieves  all  forms  of  nervous  derangements,  weaknesses  |l 
of  mind  or  body,  impaired  vitality,  loss  of  memory,  deficient  | 
mental  nutrition. 

It  aids  in  the  bodily  and  mental  growth  of  children. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,    56   West  Twenty-fifth  Street,    Ne* 
York.     For  sale  by  drugeists  or  mail.     $1. 

J.  J.  HACK  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  Agents.      | 


flungafct 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3Jarto0 

"A  natural '  laxative, superior to all others." 
Prof.  M acnamara,  M .  D . ,  of  Dublin. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE  &  GENTLE." 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.,  London. 
"Believes  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels."  « 

London  Medical  Record. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglass ful  be  fore  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers, 

HOME  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL 

For  Sale  by  A.  F.  EVAN'S  &  CO. 

No.  16  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE     WAKEFIELD'S, 


FALL'ANO  HOLIDAY 

TRADE,  bnvc  Intro- 
riuced  dozens  of  new 
nnd  elegant  <l<  ?slgn*  I" 
Rattan  Chair*.  Bnby 
Carriages.  Cribs,  elf.  , 
When  selecting  vmr 
Holiday  Gifts,  tie  »im 
nnd  Inclnde  a  Wake* 
field  Cbntr. 

The  Wakefield  Com* 
pany  leads  the  Rattan 
business. 


No, 


644  MARKET  STREET 


S.  F. 


BACHELOR  QUARTERS. 


ELEGANT  ROOMS,    NEWLY  FURNISHED,  wi 
all  home  comforts.     Use  of  parlor.     Breakfast  if  desired.  I 
References  required. 

Apply  i'l  >'«•  90-'*  Sutler  Street. 


HOWES  SCALES. 

General  Agents I>.  >.  A  C.  A.  IIAWLEV. 

501  Market  St.,  cor.  First,  S-  F. 


JOHN    Ml  DDL  ETON, 


18  PoU  St.  nnd  S.  V.  cor.  Powell  and  Salter. 


IE  MO 


MRS.    DR.    BEIGIILE 

Has  removed  lo  No.  193  Hyde  Street. 
C.alvimtc    Healer  —  Natural    Battery.      Diagnow*  , 
without  questioning.     Hours,  1  to  4;  Ladies  and  Children 
only. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC   SYSTEM.) 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at, 
SAN    FKA.XCISCO. 


LEAVE 
.(for) 


From  Oelober  13,  1SS5. 


•8.00  a. 
8.00  A. 
•4.00  p. 

7.3O   A. 


4.00  p. 

•5.00  p. 

8.00  A. 
•o.OO   A. 

3.30    P- 

3.30  P. 
IO.OO   A. 

3.OO    P. 

3.OO    P. 

7-30   A- 

8.00   A. 

7.30   A. 

3.00    P. 

4.00  V. 

•4.00  P- 
8.00  A. 
[IO.OO  A. 
3.00  P. 
8.00   A. 

•9.30  A. 

•3.30    P. 


.  .Byron 

.  .Calisrogaand  Napa 

..Colfax 

..Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland.. 

..Gait,  via  Martinez 

. .  lone,  via  Livennore 

. .  Knight's  Londing 

. .  Livennore  and  Pleasanton , 

. .  Martinez 

..Milton . 

1  Mojave,    Demtng  J  Express 

/  El  Paso,  and  East  (_  Emigrant . . , 

. .  Niles  and  Hayward's 

\  Ogden  and  East  J  Express 

j"     "         "         "     \  Emigrant 

. .  Red  Bluff,  via  Marysville 

..Sacramento,  via  Livennore.... 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers 

. .  San  Jose 


..Stockton,  via  Livennore.. 

"         via  Martinez... 

"         via  Martinez... 
.  .Tulare  and  Fresno 
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SAUCEllTO  —  SAX  BAFAEL-SAX  QCEXTIX, 

NORTH  PACIFIC  JOAST  RAILROAD. 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  Nov.   Slh,    ISS5,   and  until 
further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCE LITO  (week  days)— 

9.20,  II  20  A.  M.,  3.35,  5.05  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,   10.00,   11.30  a.  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  5.15  P.  M. 
Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.30  p.  m. 


A  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 
To  EAST  OAKLAND— * 6. 00,  '6.30,  7.00,  7-3°.  8.00,  8.30, 

9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30,  1.00, 

1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30, 

7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  "12.00. 
To  FRUIT  VALE— '6.00,  "6.30,  *7.oo,  '7.30,  *8.oo,  *8.3o, 

*3-jO.  *4-oo,  "*4-30>  *5-oo,  *5-3o,  ^6.00,  *6.30,  9.00. 
To  FRUIT  VALE(via  Alameda) — "9. 30 A.  m.,6.3o,  Jii.oo, 

*I2.CO  p.  M. 
To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  '8.30,  9.00. 

9.30,  10.00,  I10.30,  11.00,  In. 30, 12.00,  J12.30,  i.oo,  Ji.3o, 

2.00,  3.00,  3. 30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.oo; 

9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 
To  BERKELEY— *t5.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  '8.30,  9.00. 
'     {9.30,  10.00,  110.30,  11. 00,  £11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00,  3.0O; 

4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.oo,  9.00,   10.00. 

11.00,  *I2.O0. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.06,  "7.30,  J8.oo; 
*8.30,  9.00, 10.00,  11. 00,  1 1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30,  5.00, 
"5.30,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23l  *6.53,  *7-23,  *7.53l  '8.23, 
•8.53,  '^.23,  *io.2i,  '4.23,  "4-53-  *5-23»  *5-53.  *6-23>  *6-53> 


O-iS.    S-^5- 

■From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s. 30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 10.30,  1 1. co,  n.30,  12.00,  12.30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30, 4.00,  4.30,  S-oo,  5.30,  6.00, 

;     6.30,  7.00,  7.57.  8.57.  9-57.  »o-57- 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From  ALAMEDA — '5.22,  *5-52,  *6.22,  6.52,  "7.22,   7.52, 

[       *8.22,   8.52,  9.22,    9.52,   JlO.22,  IO.52,  1 11.22,   II.52,  tl2.22, 
12.52,    Jl.22,    1.52,    2.52,    3-22,    3.52,    4.22,    4.52,    5-22,    5.52, 
■        6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,    .,.52,  IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5.i5,  *5.45,  '6.15,  6.45,  *7-i5.  7-45. 

•8.15,  8.45,  .9.15,  9-45.  tio-15.  IO-45.  Ju-iS.  "-45.  »2-45. 

1.45,2.45,  3.45,  4.15,4.45,  5.15.  5-45,  6-t5.  6-45.7-45.  8.45, 

9.45,  10.45. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.45,  *6.is,  6.45,  *7-i5.  7-45. 
,      8.45,  I9.15,  9-45.  10.45,  t".45,  1.45,  2.45,  3.45,  4.45.  *5-i5. 

5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7-I5- 

Creek  Route. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *?-i5.  9-±5.  11.15,  i.iSi  3-*$, 

5.15. 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  i=-»5.  2-J5.  4-I5- 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


X  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


TIME    SCHEDULE. 


t  6.4O  A. 

8.30  A. 
IO.4O  A. 
'  3.3O  P. 

4.3O  P. 
*  5-«5  P- 

6.3O  P. 


8.30  A. 

IO.40  A. 

•  3.30  P. 

4-30  P- 


IO.40  A. 
'  3-3Q  P- 


IO. 40  A. 
*  3-30  P. 


IO.4O  A. 
*  3-3Q  P- 


Commencing  Oct.  IS,  1885. 


•San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and. 
Menlo   Park 


..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
Principal  Way  Stations . . . 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 
. . .  Salinas,  and  Monterey . . . 


.Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.. 


. . .  Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel 

.(Camp  Capitola)and  SantaCruz.. 


6.28 
*  8.IO  A. 

9.03   A. 
*I0.02    A. 

3.36    P. 
T   5.02 

6.08    P. 


9.03    A 
'l0.02    A. 
3-36    P- 
6.08 


6.08    P. 


10.40  A.  I  Soledad  and  Way  Stations  ... .  |      6.08  P. 


a. — Morning.  p. — Afternoon. 

*  Sundays  excepted.        t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 

EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
Fos  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning;  good  for 

return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  Valencia  Street  Station, 
and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent  A<sr.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Aat. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 

OF     THE 

VOLIMES   I  TO  XVI,  INCLUSIVE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days) — 7.45,  9.20,  11.35  A. 
M.,  3.30  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.05,  10.10  a.  m.,  12.00  M.,  1.35,  3.20,  5.15 
p.  M. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 8.15,  9.55  a.  m.,  12.20, 
.05  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.40,  10.45  A-  M-.   I2-35.  2-15.  4-oo.  6.00  p.  M. 
Extra   trips — From  Saucelito  on  Saturday  at  2.30,   6.00 


11.20  A.  31.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  tor  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  San  Francisco  at  12.50 
p.  M.) 

'■',.'■'•'>  P.  M.  (Saturdays  only),  E\cursion  Train  lor  To- 
males  and  way  stations. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  lor   Stewart's   Point,   Gualala,  Point  Arena,  CufTey's 
Cove,  Navarro,   Mendocino,   and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


TH1RT\-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days  to  and  from  all 
points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion from  single  taritf  rate. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing  Monday:  Fairfax,  $1.00;  Camp  Taylor,   $1.75;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.00;  Tomales,  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  .4.   M.  (Sundays   only)   Excursion   Train   for   Czm.t 
Taylor,    Tomales,  and   Way   Stations.     Returning,     ar- 
rives in  San  Francisco  at  6.30  p.  m. 
Faxes  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes, 

$1.75;  Tomales,  $2.50. 


J.  W.  COLEMAN, 

General  Manager 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot  of  Market  Street 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.  SI.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  AI 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Gienwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  all 
Way  Stations.     Parlor  Cars. 

2.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt,  Eden,  Alvara 
do,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.     Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa  Cruz. 

§5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $2.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

8  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE,  BIG 
TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL 
DER  CREEK  and  return. 

$I.J5  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

To  Oakland  and  Alameda* 

§6.00,  §6.30,  57.00,  7.30,  s.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 10.00, 

IO.3O,  II.OO,  II.30  A.  M.,   Tfl2.00,  12.30,    TlI.OO,  I.30,    ^2.00, 

2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  ir-45  p-  M- 

Froni  Fourteenlh  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
land— §5.30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 
10.00,  10.30,  jii.oo,  11.30  A.  M.,  ^Ji2.oo,  12.30,  Hi. 00,  1.30, 
2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  lI-45  p-  *'• 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— §5.16,  §5.46,  §6-i°, 
6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  ljio.46,  11. 16, 
U  11.46  A.  M.,  12.16,  ^[12.46,  1.16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46,   ;.io,  3.46, 

4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16,  10.31,  II. 31  P.  M. 

§  Sundays  excepted.     ^  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


«M_P^C 


A  sen  is  for  V.  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  F  renin  tit  St  .  Sau  Francisco. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

W.   CLARK  &  CO. 


G. 


04T.  una  645  Mark.!  Street. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPACT 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  for 

VOKAHAMA  AND   HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1SX5.  From  San  Francisco   1 

Gaelic Tuesday,  November  lOili 

Bclgic Saturday,  November  2stb 

San  Fablo Saturday,  December  19th 

Oceauic Thursday,  January  71h,  ism;  i 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND   STANFORD.  President. 


THE 


XEVADA    BA 

OF  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKAHAMA. 

City  of  New  York November  19,  1885 

City  orPckius December  9,  1885 

City  of  Syduey December  29,  1885 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

San  Bins November  14,  1885 

At  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZAN1LLO,  ACA- 
PULCO,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  and  LA 
LIBERTAD,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  Ports. 

For  AUCKLAND    and    SYDNEY,  tailing  at  HONO- 
LULU 

Zealandia Saturday,  Nov.  at,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  Sc  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Eroadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  Nov.  2d,  ioth,  18th,  and  28th,  Dec.  4th,  12th, 
20th,  and  28th,  Jan.  5th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter. 

The  first  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every*  four  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
GAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
CAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  and  third  day  alternately; 
excepting  SAN  DIEGO  every  fith  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A-  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOOD  ALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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RUBBER    HOSE 


Gardens,  Mills,  Mines,  and  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Carbollzed  Rubber  Hose,  Standard  (Maltese 
Cross^  Rubber  Uosc,  Extra  "A"  Rubber Ilose, 
Rubber  Hose  (Competition),  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Ilose,  Brewers*  Hose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine Hose,  Carbollzed  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

VALVES,  CASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Factory  on  the  Premises. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, manager, 

No.  15  First  Street,  near  Market. 


STOCKMEN, 

Wishing  to  invest  Capital  in  a  thoroughbred  Stock- 
breeding  Ranch,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  take 
an  interest  in  one  of  the  best  grassed  and  watered  ranges  in 
the  West,  covering  an  area  of  18,000  acres.  U.  S.  CON- 
FIRMED GRANT.     Particulars  of 

J.  C    GREEN, 
Room  5  and  6,  So,  234  Montgomery  si. 


GONOVER  PIANOS. 

COXOVER  BROS.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  most  artistic  Fpright  Piano  ever  produced.        Musicians  and   Intending  purchasers 
are  Invited  to  call,  critically  examine,  and  make  comparisons. 

F.  W.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Catalogues  nial  ed  free  on  application.  3.1  and  25  Fifth  Street,  S.  F. 


Paid-up  Capital $:;.ooo,oou  in  t...m. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Geo.   L.  Brandek,  Yice-President ; 
R.  H.  Follis,       James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Ancjs,  Secretary  and  Cashier ; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  32  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Lim'd. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000. 

William   Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier, 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 

California;  Boston,  Trcuiont  National  hank; 
Chicago,  luiou  National  llauh  ;  St.  Louis,  Coal- 
men's Savings  Bunk;  London,  \.  M.  Rothschild 
■£  Sous;  Australia  and  New  /(-aland,  the  Bank 
of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp^  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,   Portland,  Or.,   Los  An- 


Soutli  British  and  National  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  of  London  Fire   Insurance   Co. 

Capi  tal ,   $10 ,000,000. 

The   Standard   Marine   Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverqool.     Capital,  55,000,000. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1203. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL  IXSURAXCE  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE    A\I»    H1EIIE. 

Principal  office,  430  California  Street,  San   Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME    MUTUAL  LVSCRAIVCE    CO., 

\o.  21G  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  In  Cold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1, 1884 ;.v>. -i;.-,  13 

PRESIDENT..... J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


HCTCHIASOX   &   MAXJf, 

■NSIIBANCE  ACEXtT, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 

It  SS»,    }SP~W  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


NATIONAL  ASSLRAXCE  COMPANY 
OF  IRELAND. 

ATLAS    ASSURANCE    COMPANY 
OF  LONDON. 

H.  M.  NEWUALL  &  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 
Office,  309  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 


No.  310  SANSOME  STREET, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY  CO., 

MN    FRAM'ISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,   i 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 

1 .  L.  G.  mum  a  CO.,  Agent*. 

Omce,  90S  California  SlrceU 
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The  audience  at  the  California  Theatre  on  Monday 
night  was  one  of  the  most  motley  that  has  ever  as- 
sembled within  the  walls. 

There  were  the  Shakespeare  lovers  and  the  Shakes- 
peare patrons— which  latter  always  go  to  the  theatre 
on  Shakespeare  nights  because  it  is  the  correct  thing 
to  do. 

There  were  those  who  love  to  feast  the  eye  upon 
spectacular  splendor,  recking  little  whether  it  sets  a 
Shakespeare  or  a  Sims. 

There  were  those  not  often  seen  in  theatres,  but 
familiar  enough  in  Piatt's  or  Irving  Hall,  who  looked 
upon  the  music  as  the  attraction,  and  everything  else, 
including  the  text,  as  merely  subsidiary. 

There  were  the  gay  theatre  parties,  who  went  only 
because  it  was  an  occasion  ;  and  there  was  that  large 
band  of  people  with  whom  first  nights  have  become 
a  chronic  disease. 

And  as  they  all  interchanged  their  ideas  and  opin- 
ions in  the  vestibule,  coming  out,  it  was  observed  that 
in  each  conversation  the  one  who  managed  first  to 
get  in  the  observation  that  there  was  a  "barbaric 
splendor  "  in  the  mounting  of  the  play,  or  that  it  was 
imbued  with  the  "barbaric  spirit"  of  the  limes, 
made  an  inning. 

In  fact,  any  one  who  did  not  employ  the  word 
"barbaric"  in  some  form  displayed  as  thorough  an 
unfitness  for  the  inner  penetralia  of  society  as  that 
luckless  wight  who  neither  plays  the  banjo  nor  con- 
stantly cries,   "  Charming." 

The  theatre  parties,  in  the  discussion  of  frogs  a  la 
poulette  and  champagne/ra^/,  were  heard  to  regret, 
in  large  numbers,  that  we  could  not  return  to  the  nat- 
ure and  simplicity  of  those  old  times,  when  people 
quaffed  from  great  drinking-horns,  instead  of  sipping 
from  fine  glasses  ;  when  the  looms  of  Lyons  were 
not,  and  hides  and  thongs  figured  largely  in  the 
toilet ;  when  the  furniture  was  all  so  artistically  un- 
comfortable, and  when,  as  one  ardent  young  member 
of  a  theatre  party  observed,  "the  men  were  all  so 
gloriously  big." 

They  did,  indeed,  seem  a  race  of  Titans  that  the 
curtain  swung  up  and  revealed,  for  not  only  are  all 
the  members  of  the  company  men  of  inches,  but  a 
force  of  giant  supers  had  been  engaged  to  play  the 
brawny  Scots  of  Macbeth *s  time,  and  they  towered 
like  great  pine-trees,  and  eclipsed  all  momory  of  the 
pigmy  race  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

.As  one  "looks  upon  the  portrait  of  an  unknown 
person,  and  recognizes  by  instinct  that  it  is  a  like- 
ness, so  we  seemed  to  know  that  these  stalwart  actors 
were  clothed  in  the  very  fashion  of  the  time,  and 
every  costume  was  a  study. 

What  between  the  weird  effect  of  the  music  which, 
underlying  accompaniment,  the  listener  hears  at 
times  almost  unconsciously,  the  nervous  tension  of 
the  actors,  and  the  characteristic  realism  of  the 
mountings,  one  feels  for  an  act  or  two  to  have  been 
transported  to  a  forgotten  age,  or  one  that  is  only 
kept  green  by  Shakespeare  and  Walter  Scott.  For 
here  were  portcullises  and  drawbridges,  galleries, 
towers,  and  courts,  and  all  the  forms  of  architecture 
of  that  rugged  fighting  time,  when  every  chieftain 
sought  to  build  his  castle  as  a  fortress  on  an  impreg- 
nable hill,  and  regarded  every  stranger  that  knocked 
at  his  gate  as  an  enemy  till  he  proclaimed  himself  a 
friend. 

A  breath  of  air  some  centuries  old  came  down  the 
stage  as  the  portcullis  feil,  and  the  auburn-haired 
Lady  Macbeth  came  through  to  give  her  king  a 
characteristic  greeting. 

The  stage-setting  of  the  murder,  with  its  galleries 
and  winding  staircases,  gives  deep  impressiveness  to 
the  awful  scene,  and  the  tableau  of  the  horrified  retain- 
ers of  the  Macbeth  household,  and  the  followers  of 
Macduff,  with  their  flaring,  insufficient  torches  ter- 
racing the  great,  gloomy  court,  so  to  speak,  with  sput- 
tering lights  and  horror-stricken  faces,  is  a  weird  and 
haunting  one  that  follows  one  home  to  the  pillow. 

There  is  a  certain  rude  splendor  in  the  setting  of 
the  banquet  scene,  with  its  picturesque  drinking- 
horns,  its  characteristic  chairs,  the  disposition  of  the 
tables  which  "groan  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
viands,"  the  viands  themselves  being  served  with  the 
gross  plenty  of  the  time. 

In  the  matter  of  scenery,  the  last  act  is  the  piece 
de  resistance  of  alL  Mazzanovich  has  a  most  realiz- 
ing sense  of  the  effect  of  height,  and  the  great  con- 
test heretofore  fought  between  the  rival  chieftains  on 
bzxejlat  boards,  commences  far  up  the  heights  of  the 
crag  which  is  crowned  by  the  castle  of  Macbeth,  but 
they  fight  their  desperate  way  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
king  dies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  But,  although  much 
of  the  scenic  effect  is  magnificent,  even  grand,  there 
are  still  spots  upon  the  face  of  the  pale  moon. 

The  witches'  scene  is  the  most  thoroughly  ridicu- 
lous that  can  be  imagined. 

"  Black  spirits  and  white, 
Red  spirits  and  gray," 
Are  clothed  in  most  corporeal  substance,  and  are  con- 
solidated in  impregnable  phalanxes.  There  are,  in- 
deed, too  many  of  them,  for  there  is  not  an  inch  of 
space  visible  between  them ;  and  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  which  a  spirit  does  suggest,  it  is 
an  airy  space.  Hecate  is  kept  carefully  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  "Witches  Dance"  the  very  gem  of  Mr. 
Kelley's  music  is  omitted.  The  spirits  themselves 
are  clumsy,  awkward,  and  halting  in  their  move- 
ments, and  are  so  palpably  the  usual  stupid  super 
that  they  destroy  all  supernatural  suggestion.  The 
supernatural  is,  in  any  case,  so  ticklish  a  thing  to 
handle,  borders  so  closely  with  us  nowadays  upon  the 
ridiculous,  yet  is  so  component  a  part  of  "Macbeth," 
that  it  requires  the  greatest  artistic  finish  to  be  im- 
pressive. 

The  drop  which  falls  so  continually  is  doubtless 
intended  to  suggest  the  keynote,  to  bring  the  au- 
dience into  this  supernatural  atmosphere.  In  effect, 
nothing  could  be  more  desolate  than  a  Scotch  moor  by 
night,  with  a  Scottish  castle  looming  through  the  half 
night-light  of  the  northern  latitudes,  and  a  group  of 
screech-owls  shrieking  their  mournful  cry  in  the  fore- 
ground.    But  what  with  the  bad  management  of  the 


stage  lights,  the  glare  of  the  footlights,  and  the  in- 
stmsive  stare  of  the  orchestra  candles,  with  their  re- 
flectors all  turned  the  wrong  way,  the  drop  became  a 
gigantic  joke,  more  especially  when  the  gallery  in- 
sisted in  the  most  cheerful  and  cordial  manner  upon 
helping  the  orchestra  out  with  the  lonely  cry  of  the 
night-bird,  and  produced  an  effect  exceedingly  weird, 
but  not  weird  enough. 

In  a  production  mounted  with  such  infinity  of  care, 
every  lover  of  this  triple  production  looked  for  some- 
thing new  and  startling  on  the  entrance  of  Banquo's 
ghost.  But  that  gentleman  still  continues  to  stalk  in 
as  he  has  stalked  for  three  hundred  years,  in  the  most 
flesh-and-blood  and  life-like  manner.  Xo  one  but 
Macbeth  could  possibly  take  him  for  a  ghost,  and  the 
audience  is  always  amused.  It  invariably  lakes  half 
the  point  out  of  the  scene,  no  matter  how  well  it  is 
played,  and  it  would  be  so  simple  a  thing  to  make 
effective. 

Dramatically  "  Macbeth  "  is  a  conspicuous  failure. 
This  would  be  realized  if  it  were  played  as  it  is  with 
only  the  bald,  customary  mountings.  Xo  one  of  the 
company  seems  to  have  any  acquaintance  with  the 
legitimate,  excepting  Miss  Ellie  Wilton,  Mr.  Har- 
kins,  and  Mr.  Wallace,  although  Mr.  Jos.  Holland 
suggests  a  remarkable  fitness  for  it. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  plays  King  Duncan  as  if  he  were  a 
northern  farmer.  It  may  be  urged  that  a  Scottish 
king  was  little  else  in  those  days,  but  realism  carried 
to  excess  destroys  poetry.  Whether  it  be  that  the 
company  are  not  able  to  shake  themselves  out  of  iheir 
usual  harness,  or  that  the  sounding  periods  of  Shake- 
speare are  too  much  for  them,  there  is  a  colloquial 
touch  in  their  style  which  is  almost  jaunty.  It  should 
be  the  task  of  actors  to  put  the  flavor  of  conversation 
into  Shakespeare's  text,  but  there  are  colloquists  and 
colloquists.  Hear  Mr.  Locke  Richardson  read 
Shakespeare,  and  you  will  realize  that  every  one  of 
the  sounding  phrases  of  the  bard  is  a  fragment  of 
conversation.  And  yet,  withal,  there  is  a  certain 
pompousness  which  belongs  to  the  legitimate.  Mr. 
Xate  Salisbury,  the  troubabour,  in  his  treatise  on 
poker,  which  treatise  is  a  travesty  on  Hamlet's  so- 
liloquy, hits  this  off  very  cleverly,  with  such  a  nice 
perception,  indeed,  that  one  might  easily  fancy  that 
Mr.  Nate  Salisbury,  troubadour  and  eccentric  come- 
dian, might  be  not  half  bad  as  Hamlet 

It  is  the  pomp  of  the  legitimate  which  Mr.  McKee 
Rankin,  as  Macbeth,  is  utterly  deficient  in.  He  plays 
the  great  Thane  as  if  he  had  a  jumble  of  ideas  on  the 
subject  which  he  had  not  yet  assorted,  and  those  he 
has  selected  are  not  all  well  chosen.  His  facial  ex- 
pression throughout  is  admirable,  and  he  and  Miss 
Wilton  play  the  murder  scene  exceedingly  well  to- 
gether ;  but  in  all  the  rest  he  is  direly  bad.  His  solil- 
oquies are  soliloquies  indeed,  for  no  one  but  Mr. 
McKee  Rankin  heard  one  word  that  he  said.  He 
closes  his  mouth  and  mumbles  his  words,  till  one  longs 
for  the  long  sonorous  roll  of  the  Shakespearian  reader, 
and  the  scene  of  the  air-drawn  dagger  passed  without 
a  hand.  He  looked  Macbeth  to  the  life,  and  might 
have  been  transferred  from  the  book  of  clans  in  his 
rude,  picturesque  garb,  and  with  his  wild  shag  of  red 
hair. 

Mr.  Rankin  had  the  inspiration  to  have  his  hair 
turn  white  in  the  last  act  with  the  accumulation  of 
emotions,  but  he  grew  bald  as  well,  and  looked  like  a 
new  Rip  Van  Winkle.  People  grow  bald  through 
heredity,  bad  ventilation,  and  affections  of  the  scalp, 
but  remorse  rarely  affects  the  actual  growth  of  the 
hair,  and  the  change  had  the  effect  of  being  overdone. 
Such  points,  however,  are  merely  minor.  Mr.  Ran- 
kin tried  his  best,  and  failed,  but  his  enterprise  as  a 
manager  almost  covers  his  defects  as  a  tragedian,  es- 
pecially as  this  wonderful  production  had  the  misfort- 
une to  be  deprived  of  some  of  its  chief  effects  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  the  manager  was  reputed  to  be  in 
a  state  bordering  on  insanity  at  the  rising  of  the  cur- 
tain. 

Miss  Ellie  Wilton  modeled  her  Lady  Macbeth  en- 
tirely upon  that  of  Clara  Morris,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  one  of  the  modern  stage.  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  softer  side  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth, the  suppressed  spark  of  womanly  nature;  but 
what  with  the  commanding  proportions  of  her  figure, 
ihe  masculine  strength  of  her  style,  and  the  tremen- 
dous force  of  her  acting,  it  is  written  that  the  great 
woman  was  never  able  to  interpret  her  own  idea. 

Clara  Morris  took  the  thought  of  her  great  prede- 
cessor, warmed  it  with  her  own  emotion,  and  gave  to 
the  world  a  new  Lady  Macbeth.  Ellie  Wilton  has 
copied  a  good  model  faithfully  in  every  detail,  and  is 
only  barred  by  physical  weakness  from  a  genuine 
triumph.  Her  readings  are  so  clear  and  intelligent 
that  her  Lady  Macbeth  is  at  least  interesting. 

In  the  acting  there  is  little  else  that  calls  for  re- 
mark. Mr.  Harkins,  who  is  always  a  little  stiff,  re- 
laxes a  trifle  as  Macduff,  and  is  almost  the  only  one 
who  bears  the  marks  of  legitimate  training.  Macduff 
is  always  a  popular  fellow,  whoever  plays  him,  and 
his  sufferings  are  such  that  the  gallery  always  goes 
with  him  to  a  man,  so  thai  Mr.  Harkins  seemed  to 
quite  carry  off  the  honors. 

To  many— to  most,  indeed — the  music  was  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  evening.  Enthusiasts  of  the 
Wagner  school  declare  it  to  be  ihe  most  wonderful 
of  American  productions,  and  a  work  of  such  gigan- 
tic promise  as  to  entitle  the  young  composer  to  a 
place  near  the  prophet  of  the  music  of  the  future. 

The  gallery,  which  represents  the  barbaric  element 
which  most  sharply  contrasts  these  enthusiasts,  were 
stunned  into  silence  at  first  by  the  daring  of  these 
blasts  of  descriptive  sound,  but  rallied  later,  and  ac- 
companied "The  Defeat  of  Macbeth"  with  such  a 
rattling  chorus  of  imitations  and  accompaniments 
as  to  shock  the  reverent  and  amuse  the  triflcrs.  For 
all  the  cant  of  ihe  classical  enthusiasts,  who  have  a 
sort  of  musical  religion  that  has  become  a  fanaticism 
with  them,  there  is  something  vastly  amusing  in  the 
music  of  Macbeth  in  spots, 

Full  of  musical  excellence  as  is  the  overture  ;  rug- 
ged, strong,  wild,  and  characteristic  as  is  the  Gaelic 
march  ;  and  profoundly  impressive  as  is  the  defeat  of 
Macbeth,  with  its  mingling  of  warlike  trumpets  and 
pastoral  pipes,  its  blasts  of  horns  and  sounds  of  bu- 
gles, and  its  ingenious  interweaving  of  themes,  there 
are  spots  in  the  composition  which  do  not  mean 
anything  at  all  to  the  most  supersensitive  ear. 

But,  as  an  accompaniment  to  this  storm  of  action 
and  this  fury  of  tragedy,  this  strange,  wild  music 
contributes  the  chief  share  of  ihe  strong  effect  that 
the  productionhas  upon  the  listener,  and  the  clang  of 
strange  chords  lingers  in  his  ear  with  the  thought  of 
the  tableaux. 

There  is  not  a  bar,  not  even  of  the  spirited  Gaelic 
march,  that  one  could  carry  away— but  one  does  not  j 
catch  descriptive  music  any  more  than  one  waltzes  to 
expression.  And  no  one  grudges  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  it  is  ihe  work  of  a  genius,  and  a  promise 
of  much  to  come.  Whatever  its  faults  and  failings, 
the  excellences  of  the  production  are  great  ;  and 
Ihere  is  not  a  theatre  in  the   United  Stales  with  the 


enterprise  to  present  it  with  such  a  combination  of 
scenic  splendor,  historical  detail,  musical  marvel,  and  ! 
dramatic  effort.    '  Betsy  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


The  alternation  of  the  leading  rOles  in  "  Macbeth  ' 
next  week  will  be  the  same  as  this. 

The  advance  sale  for  "  Macbeth  "  indicates  that  ihe 
second  week  will  show  no  falling  off. 

Frederic  de  Belleville  will  be  in  ihe  casts  of  "A 
Wall-Street  Bandit"  and  "Allan  Dare"  at  the  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  minstrels  at  the  Standard,  will  play  Charley 
Reed's  new  afterpiece,  "'McBreath,'  with  the  Chi- 
nese music,"  next  week. 

Salsbury's  Troubadors  put  on  "Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  "  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  next  week.  The 
performance  is  designated  "  a  plotless  peculiarity." 

The  California  was  full  to  overflowing  Monday 
night  So  was  the  genius  who  invented  special  weird 
effects  for  the  incantation  scene  of  "  Macbeth."  This 
is  why  the  serpent  did  not  serp  and  the  dragon  failed 
to  drag. 

Bill  Xye,  the  humorist,  has  taken  to  playwriting. 
His  letter  on  the  subject  may  be  seen  in  another 
column,  and,  incredible  as  it  seems,  he  is  really  writ- 
ing a  farce  with  Scott  Marble.  When  finished  it  will 
be  called  "  Gas  Fixtures." 

The  Japanese  dresses  to  be  worn  in  "The  Mikado  " 
next  week  at  the  Baldwin  will  probably  be  cor- 
rect, according  to  the  latest  styles  in  Mutsu  Hito's 
land.  They  were  all  obtained  at  Ichi  Ban,  and 
their  arrangement  was  thoroughly  explained  by  one 
of  the  Japanese  attendants. 

Miss  Grace  Hawthorne,  who  follows  the  Carleton 
Company  at  the  Baldwin,  Nov.  30,  plaving  "Miss 
Moulton"  and  "Camille"  for  three  nights  and  a 
Wednesday  matinee,  is  described  thus  by  her  mana- 
ger: "  Neither  Empress !  Duchess!!  Countess!!!  or 
Baroness ! ! ! !     Simply  an  actress— born  in  America. " 

Mr.  Abbey  has  been  compelled  to  reduce  Mary  An- 
derson's prices,  in  New  York.  The  sooner  he  makes 
up  his  mind  to  do  the  same  thing  in  San  Francisco, 
the  better.  He  will  play  to  empty  benches  at  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half,  and  to  half-houses  at  two  dollars. 
The  only  people  whom  people  will  pay  advanced 
prices  to  see  are  great  prima  donnas. 

' '  In  His  Power  "  seems  to  have  been  as  bad  a  fail- 
ure in  New  York  as  it  was  here.  Even  Wallack's  new- 
leading  man  could  not  make  it  a  success.  This  gen- 
tleman's name,  by  the  way,  is  Kyrle  Bellew,  and 
speculation  is  rife  as  to  how  it  is  pronounced.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  is — well,  very 
bow-legged,  we  suggest  that  he  be  called  Curled  Be- 
low. 

Nevada's  concert  season  will  consist  of  three  even- 
ing performances  and  a  matinee.  Nine  dollars  is  the 
price  of  the  season  tickets,  and  they  are  in  great  de- 
mand. The  Alcazar  Theatre  on  the  opening  night 
will  probably  be  the  most  brilliant  scene  in  the  history 
of  San  Francisco.  The  toilets  of  the  ladies  combined 
with  the  splendors  of  the  decorations  will  form  a  won- 
derful ensemble.  . 

Two  members  of  Dion  Boucicault's  Company  have 
returned  from  Australia,  and  state  that  the  company 
has  utterly  gone  to  smash.  Dot  and  his  sister  are 
playing  in  a  company  in  Australia,  and  Dion  and  his 
bride  are  in  New  Zealand.  Dion  is  a  great  favorite 
in  Australia,  where  he  has  made  nearly  forty  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  Sydney  the  people  so  liked  his  perform- 
ance that  he  was  presented  with  a  diamond  lyre. 

■ '  A  Wall  Street  Bandit "  follows  ' '  Macbeth  "  at  the 
California  Theatre.  It  is  a  new  play  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  A.  C.  Gunter,  the  author  of  "Strictly  Business," 
and  will  receive  its  first  production  on  any  stage, 
cast  with  the  full  strength  of  the  California  Theatre 
Company.  Though  in  the  main  of  a  serious  nature, 
the  play  is  said  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  fun,  and  a 
number  of  most  peculiar  characters  taken  from  actual 
studies  from  the  streets  of  our  great  metropolis.  It 
is  described  as  a  kaleidoscope  of  New  York  society, 
both  high  and  low. 

"  The  Mikado  "  is  announced  at  the  Baldwin  next 
week.  The  performance  will  illustrate  the  difference 
between  an  authorized  an,d  an  unauthorized  version, 
for  the  Baldwin  will  have  Sullivan's  orchestration  and 
Gilbert's  stage  business  under  the  direction  of  the 
stage-manager  of  the  Savoy  Theatre.  Carleton  pays 
a  royalty  to  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  The  cast  is  as  fol- 
lows: Carleton  will  be  the  Mikado;  Miss  Paullin, 
Yuni-Yum ;  Mr.  Loumane,  Nanki-Poo ;  Mr.  Greens- 
felder,  Pooh-Bah;  Miss  Bartlett,  Katisha;  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Drew,  Ko-Ko. 

At  the  next  concert  of  the  Beethoven  Quintet  Club, 
to  take  place  on  Friday  evening,  Mrs.  E.  Tojetti,  so- 
prano, Miss  Anna  J.  Clark,  accompanist,  and  Mr. 
Martin  Schultz,  organist,  will  assist  The  programme 
will  be  as  follows :  1.  Trio,  piano,  violin,  and  viola, 
Mozart  2.  Grand  aria  from  "  La  Gioconda,"  Pon- 
chelli,  Mrs.  K.  Tojetti.  3.  Romanze,  two  violins  and 
piano,  Hoffmann.  4.  Faust  Valse  (by  request),  Liszt, 
Miss  Estelle  Hanchette.  5.  Entr'act,  "Manfred," 
violin,  viola,  organ,  and  piano,  Reinecke.  6.  Duo, 
"Tannhiiuser,"  piano  and  violin.  Raff.  7.  "  O  Ti- 
mour,"  from  "  Le  roi  de  Lahore,"  Massenet,  Mrs.  E. 
Tojetti.  8.  Die  Allmacht,  violin,  viola,  organ,  and 
piano,  (F.  Schubert),  Theodore  Thomas.  The  first 
concert  of  the  second  series  will  take  place  on  No- 
vember 26th. 

The  Troubadours,  though  they  have  had  a  thou- 
sand imitators,  are  always  welcome  for  a  certain 
brecziness  and  heartiness  peculiar  lo  them,  and  for  a 
neat  talent  at  making  fun  out  of  nothing  in  particu- 
lar. Miss  Nellie  McHenry  has  taken  some  improv 
ing  lessons  in  dancing  and  singing ;  in  fact,  reels  off 
a  German  love-song  and  an  opera  burlesque  very 
neatly.  She  still  retains  her  high-voiced,  hysterical 
class  of  mirth,  but  the  little  woman  works  so  hard 
that  one  forgives  her  a  great  deal  of  high-pressure 
style.  Nate  Salisbury  is  a  clever  comedian,  with  a 
style  of  his  own.  The  others  in  the  troupe  arc  mere 
filling,  but  a  Mr.  Daboll  is  so  exceptionally  talented 
at  pantomime  as  to  really  give  a  new  species  of  pleas- 
ure. His  little  pantomimic  interview  with  a  phantom 
fair  one  is  exceedingly  droll,  and  he  has  a  certaim 
Hmberness  of  limb  and  sleight-of-hand  that  arc  quite 
unique.  "Three  of  a  Kind"  is  only  interesting  to 
those  who  play  poker,  but  they  find  an  opportunity  in 
it  for  the  most  convulsive  burets  of  laughter,  so  that 
it  must  be  very  true  to  life.  The  Troubadours  have 
plays  enough  in  their  repertoire  to  give  a  change  of 
bill  during  each  week  of  their  engagement 


Mr.  Louis  Aldrich   has  been   sending  a  flood  0: 
com  pli  men  tan-  notices  of  "  In  His  Power,"  which  bt  1 
has  been  playing  at  Hooley's,  in  Chicago.     This  doe 
not  at  all  alter  the  fact  that  "  In  His  Power"  is  a  ven  ', 
bad  play   and  Mr.  Aldrich,  in  that  one  play,  a  ven 
bad  actor,  and  that  "  In  His  Power  "  has  been  a  fail- 
ure everywhere  else.      Nevertheless  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  these  newspaper  notices,  for  it  is  a  we! 
known  fact  that  Chicago  opinions  differ  from  those  e 
London.  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  New  York,  and  Sar  I 
Francisco  on  all  matters  connected  with  music,  thi 
drama,  art,  and  belles-lettres. 

Emma  Nevada  says  that  all  the  other  prima  donna;  I 
come  to  this  country  when  they  are  old  and  then  1 
voices  are  gone,  but  she  has  determined  to  come  le  I 
her  own  country  while  she  is  in  the  flush  of  her  vouth.  I 
and  give  lo  her  own  people  the  very  best  that  she  ha.'  I  1 
to  offer.      In  addition  to  her  fresh  young  voice,  shi 
brings  with  her  a  trousseau  to  make  the  eyes  waier.  I  j 
With  that  bountiful  readiness  in  giving  which  dis-l 
tinguishes  the  young  caniatrice.  she  has  resolved  to  [  I 
change  her  dress  alter  each   song.      Nevada  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  artist,  but  she  is  also  the  shrewdest  1 1 
business  woman  on  ihe  lyric  stage,  except  Patii. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  November  7th. 

California  Theatre.  Rankin  &  Co.,  Proprie*  I; 
tors  ;  E.  D.  Price,  Manager.  Bill ;  "  Macbeth," ' 
Cast  as  follows : 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Friday  evenings — Macbeth,  Mc- 
Kee Rankin;  Macduff,  D.  H.  Harkins;  Duncan,  Frank 
Mordaunt.  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  and  Satur- 
day matinee — Macbeth,  Mr.  Harkins;  Macduff,  Mr.  Ran. 
kin;  Duncan,  Mr.  Mordaunt.  Saturday  and  Sunday  even- 
ings— Macbeth,  Mr.  Mordaunt ;  Macduff,  Mr.  Harkint; 
Duncan,  Mr.  Rankin;  Malcolm,  Joseph  Holland;  1  ^nj|. 
bain,  H.  Z.  Bosworth;  Banquo,  Frederic  de  Belleville; 
Lennox,  Frank  Wright;  Ross,  J.  J.  Wallace;  Mcnteith, 
C.  G.  Green;  Angus,  T.  S.  Bensell;  Caithness.  V  H. 
Kirkland;  Fleance,  George  H.  Trader;  Seyion,  William 
Dongan;  Siward.  J.  J.  Enright;  Boy,  Ruby'llli-. 
tor,  J.  Warren  DeLano;  First  Murderer,  H.  S. 
Second  Murderer,  Thomas  Andrews ;  Bleeding  Officf 
Chas.  J.  Eishop;  Drunken  Porter  and  First  Witch,  C.  B* 
Bishop;  Second  Witch,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bates;  Third  Witch, 
Chas.  G.  Ray;  Hecate,  Miss  Trella  Foltz;  Messenger, 
Chas.  Larseneur;  Lady  Macbeth,  Miss  Ellie  Wilton;  Lady 
Macdu.r",  Miss  Mabel  Bert;  Gentlewoman,  Miss  Emma 
Marble. 

Baldwin  Theatre,— AL  Hayman,  Manager. 
Bill:  "Xanon."     Cast  as  follows  : 

Nanon  Patio,  Miss  Louise  E.  Paullin;  Ninon  de  l'Enclos, 
Miss  Alice  Vincent ;  Gaston,  Miss  Josephine  Bartlett ;  Mme. 
de  Maintenon,  Miss  Clara  Wisdom;  jaqueline,  Miss  Rose 
Allen  ;  Mme.  de  Fulpert,  Miss  Nellie  Boynton  ;  Mile.  d'Ar- 
menonville,  Miss  Alice  Langley;  Mme.  de  Frontenac,  Miss 
Rose  Hiller;  Comtesse  Houlieres,  Miss  Georgie  Pettit; 
Therese,  Miss  Mita  Cameron;  Marion,  Miss  Annie  Mux* 
ray;  Page,  Miss  Jessie  Quigley;  Marquis  de  Marsillac.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Drew;  Hector,  Yicomte  de  Marsillac,  Mr.  C 
M.  Loumane;  Abbe,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Greensf elder ;  Pierre, 
Mr.  H.  Ehrend;  Sergeant,  Mr.  R.  Walters;  Commit 
Mr.  B.  Joslyn;  Notary,  Mr.  H.  Dixon;  Louis  XIV.,  Mr. 
Tom  Guise;  Marquis  d'Aubigne,  Mr.  William  T.  Carleton. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall,  Acting 
Manager.  Bill:  "Three  of  a  Kind."  Cast  as  fol- 
lows : 

Jack   Potts,  Nate  Salsbury;  Bob  Flush,  John  WcL>-;cr; 
Phil.  Straight,  W.  S.  Daboll;  DolHe  Dashwood,  Nellie  Mc- 
Henry; Dainty,  Josie  Langley;  Priscilla  Prism,  Thomas  E. 
Jackson;  Ezra   Whittle,    L.   J.    Loring;  Selvage   Delaine,    I 
Fred.  Bowman. 

Grand  Opera  House. ,  Lessee, 

Bill:  "Zozo."    Cast  by  Blanche  Curtisse's  Company. 

The  Standard  Theatre.— Cornelius  &  Mc- 
Bride,  Managers.  The  Standard  Minstrel  Company, 
comprising  Charlev  Reed,  Billy  Birch,  H.  W.  Frill- 
man,  D.  D.  Bedell.  J.  W.  Myers,  Joseph  V.\  Woods, 
Castle  Brydges,  Gus  Mills,  Emerson  and  Clark, 
and  Colburn  and  Clayton ;  the  Jackley  Wonders  ;  J. 
M.  Woods,  and  W.  H.  Bray;  and  six  Madrigal  Boys. 
Afterpiece,  "Nan-off." 

Tivoli  Opera  House. — Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.    Bill:  "  Heart  and  Hand."     Cast  as  follows: 

Micaela,  Miss  Heiene  Dingeon ;  Josefa,  Miss  Kate  Mar- 
chi;  Dona  Scolastina,  Miss  Emily  Possezi;  Anita,  Miss 
Lottie  Walton  ;  Don  Gaetan,  T.  W.  Eckert ;  The  King,  W. 
F.  Rochester;  Don  Mosquitos,  R.  D.  Valerga;  Brigadier 
Ealdomero,  M.  Cornell;  Morales,  H.  Nieman. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.     Open  from 

O.  A.  M.  to  II  P.  M. 

Ignatius  Hall.— Deakin  Bros.  &  Co.,  Lessees- 
Panorama  of  "Trip  Through  Japan  (Dai  Nippon 
Hakurankai),"  Open  from  9  to  12  a.  m..  and  from  a 
to  5  and  7  to  10  p,  M, 


-,* 


Olympian  Rink,  comer  Sutter  and  Jones. 
Keys,  Manager.     Fancy  skating,  polo,  etc. 

Mechanics'  Pavillion  Skating  Academy.— 
Fancy  skating,  races,  etc 


At  the  California,  next  week,  the  stock  company  in 
■'  Macbeth." 

At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Salsbury's  Trou- 
badours, in  "  Tom,  Dick,  and  Ham." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in  "The  Mikado." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  no  an- 
nouncement has  been  made. 

At  the  Standard  next  week,  the  Standard  Minsirrl 
<  Company. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week,  the  Carleton  Company 
in  "  The  Mikado." 


Extra  Concert  of  the  Loring  Club. 

On  Tuesday  evening  next,  November  jotli,  a  coi 
be  given  under  the  management  and  auspices  of  the  Loring 
Club,  in  the  new  Oddfellows'  Hall.  The  concert  is  an  ex- 
tra, and  docs  not  form  any  part  of  the  scries  of  four  regular 
Loring  concerts  comprising  the  ninth  season.  The  pro- 
gramme has  been  arranged  to  contain  a  number  of  composi- 
lions  for  mixed  voices,  and  the  Schumann  Club  has  Wen  in- 
vited to  participate  in  these,  as  well  as  to  render  several  of 
their  own  selections. 

Tart  second  of  the  programme  will  l>c  dcvoicil  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  "  Psyche,"  a  cantata  for  mixed 
chorus),  by  Gadc.  The  opening  number  of  the  first  [art  h 
a  Bach  "Chorale,"  arranged  by  Mr.  I*.  \V.  Loring  front 
the  St.  Matthew's  Passion  Music,  for  mixed  voices.  For 
these  also,  "  Night,"  by  Khcinbergcr,  is  announced.  Three 
part  song-.  I>v  IIimIiius,  .ml  '  <  -nil',  sivitrs,  come,"  by 
Mackenzie,  will  be  given  by  female  voices.  A  "  Rounde- 
lay," by  Rheinbcrgcr.  ami  "Finland  Love  Song,"  by  En- 
gtlsburg,  arc  taken  by  the  male  choms.  and  the  Prirc  Song 
from  tnc  "  Mcistersingcr"  is  also  included.  The  pro- 
gramme altogether  is  of  rare  inter) 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


uHer  reports  of  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the 

jluiion  in  Eastern   Roumelia  have  now  come  to 

d.    Ancient  tradition  said  that  Bulgarian  rulers. 

■n  deposed,  were  deposed  by  a  woman.     So  these 

r.jlutionists  provided  a  woman  for  the  purpose  in 

N.d  and  were  ready  to  cope  with  the  world.     At 

f  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Governor  of  Eastern 

l-imelia  was  astonished  beyond  measure  by  being 

s  imoned  in  a  silvery  voice  to  wake  up.     He  opened 

and  beheld  a  rosy-cheeked  young  lady  of  six- 

1 1,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  revolver 

i  he  other.     She  was  dressed  in  a  sort  of  masked- 

\  i  costume  that  no  other  human  being  had  everde- 

-,-d  to  wear,  and  she  told  him  that  he  must  get  up. 

;■■  kindly  explained  that  she  spoke  for  Bulgaria  in 

I  in^  upon  the  tyrant  to  arise,  dress  himself,  and 
f  ow  her.  Poor  Gabriel  Pasha  did  not  remember 
t  have  read  any  instructions  as  to  the  etiquette  re- 
Cred  in  such  circumstances,  but  the  pistol  had  a 
i  juasive  air,  and  he  did  as  he  was  bid.  Perhaps 
t  glint  of  arms  in  the  doorway,  and  the  sight  of 

Ijded  faces  beyond,  added  to  the  effect  of  the  per- 
sionsof  United  Bulgaria  personified  in  this  charm- 
person  with  the  revolver.  At  all  events  he  fol- 
ed  the  voung  lady  obediently  down  stairs  to  a 
riage.  and  was  taken  out  of  the  city.  The  spec- 
Bular  damsel  sat  at  his  side  in  the  carriage  with  her 
3  .wn  sword.  The  procession  as  it  drove  through 
i  streets,  was  understood  by  some  of  the  bystanders 

3De  a  fantastic  show  gotten  up  by  the  Pasha  him- 
*  But  as  soon  as  the  cannon  would  allow  expla- 
i  ions  to  be  made,  it  was  explained  to  the  uninitiated 

I I  this  was  Bulgaria  carrying  from  her  soil  the  ty- 

»   ♦   ■ 

t  was  not  long  ago  that  the  doctors  discovered  the 

cstence  of  muscular  disease,  due  to  the  excessive 

sun  of  bicycle  riding;  and  now  they  have  given  the 

fine  of  tennis-elbow  to  a  painful  ailment  which  is 

anciently  explained  by  its  title.     While  playing,  in- 

■  se  pain  is  suddenly  felt  in  the  right  elbow,  the 

n  drops  to  the  side,  and  take  or  service  is  impossi- 

•  I  for  periods  varying  from  six  weeks  to  six  months. 

,  -h.  cases,  it  now  appears,  are  very  frequent.      One 

■  ferer  ascribes  it  to  rheumatism,  and  another  found 

had  fractured  a  small  bone.      The  former  tried 

i-R-umatic  medicine  and  the  latter  poultices,  and  both 
[Well;  but  the  majority  of  the  patients  find  that 
t  is  the  best  remedy,  and.  indeed,  the  only  remedy. 


Bcanlifnl  Parlor  Sets. 

It  would  well  pav  any  one  to  make  a  call  at  the 
immense  wareroomsof  the  California  Furniture  Com- 
pany, 220  to  226  Bush  Street.  The  most  beautiful 
parlor  sets  can  here  be  seen,  showing  exquisite  work- 
manship"of  the  highest  order.  Here  also  can  be  ob- 
tained every  description  of  household  furniture. 


U  Middles  borough.  England,  the  other  day.  Dr. 
uthern  appeared  as  a  witness  at  Petty  Sessions,  but 
:lined  to  take  an  oath  on  the  ground  "  that  it  was 
ery  serious  thing  to  kiss  a  book  which  was  handled 
all  kinds  of  people."  After  some  argument,  the 
ctor  offered,  by  way  of  compromise,  to  kiss  the 
ok  if  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  was  placed  over  the 
tec.  The  Bench  declined  to  accede  to  this,  or  to 
3W  the  doctor  to  make  an  affirmation,  and  eventu- 
■  f  he  consented,  under  protest,  to  ' '  run  the  risk  of 
ching  disease." 


1  Voung  alligators  are  raised  and  tamed  for  Northern 
itors  by  a  Sandford  {Fla. )  man,  who  finds  it  quite  a 
native  business.  He  has  now  a  hundred  of  the  an- 
als  under  training,  and  reports  that  his  sales  last 
ison  would  have  been  five  times  that  number  could 

I  have  procured  the  alligators. 


ilonel  E.  A.  Belcher  has  written  a  waltz  song  en- 
I  "  Well-a-day,"  which  he  has  dedicated  to  Miss 
ise  Elliott.      it  is  published  by  Oliver  Ditson  & 
For  sale  at  the  music  stores. 


Graceful  Beauty  Personified. 

The  ladies  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  celebrated  the 
>rld  over  as  having  mastered  the  art  of  utilizing  the 
rine  forms  nature  has  endowed  them  with  to  the 
'.st  advantage.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  no- 
lere  is  there  such  a  magnificent  display  of  female 
ace  and  beauty  of  figure.  The  reason  of  this  supe- 
)rity  is  that  the  renowned  Freud's  Corset  House  has 
en  the  means  of  educating  the  ladies  as  to  the  most 
ifect  models  of  corsets.  At  this  great  establish- 
ed are  to  be  found  the  best  makes  and  most  perfect- 
ting  corsets  in  the  world.  The  excellence  and  rep- 
ation  of  our  goods  have  given  rise  to  many  imita- 
rs,  but  no  equals.  Freud's  corsets  are  universally 
knowledged  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other  on  the 
arket  Ladies  who  wish  to  be  certain  of  obtaining 
e  proper  article  should  go  direct  to  Freud's.  There 
no  possible  figure  that  we  cannot  fit  to  perfection. 
adies  who  wish  to  try  on  corsets  before  purchasing 
11  be  accommodated  by  courteous  lady  attendants 
commodious  dressing-rooms.  We  beg  to  call  at- 
ntion  to  our  immense  and  varied  stock  of  the  latest 
irisian  styles  of  bustles,  tournures  and  skirts,  that 
shion  decrees  all  to  wear. 

Remember  Freud's  Corset  House  at  Xos.  742 
id  744  Market  Street  and  10  and  12  Dupont  Street, 
'e  close  daily  at  6  o'clock  p.  M. ,  except  on  Saturdays 


Frances  Edgerlon.  Elocutionist,  and  Teacher 
■  ■l"  .Estbctlcnl  tnlture  as  it  hears  upon  Health, 
Reading  Speaking,  and  Elocution,  No.  1001 
Leavenworth  Street. 


—  Without  doubt  the  best  natural  mixe- 
ral  water  now  in  the  market  is  "Azule."  In  addition 
to  possessing  great  medicinal  qualities,  it  is  a  deli- 
cious beverage.  California  Mineral  Water  Co.,  sole 
agents,  San  Francisco. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store.  635  Market  Sl 


$7,000    WANTED, 

For  two  years,  at  eisht  per  cent,  per  .-intuitu. 
upon  real  estate  security  worth  SIfi.OOO.  lo- 
cated upon  the  uiain  central  street  of  a  flour- 
ishing suburban  village.  Improvements  in* 
sured  for  $8,000 :  policy  will  be  assigned. 
Title  perfect,  only  third  remove  from  I'.  S. 
Patent.  Only  principals  need  apply  to  the 
Argonaut  business  office. 


Removed  to  1524  California  Street, 

J.    H.    ROSEWALD, 

Teacher  of  Violinand  Harmony  and  Ensemble  playing. 

Mme.  Julie  Rosewald. 

Vocal  Music     Young  ladies  prepared  for  the  operatic 

stage. 


Ghirardelli'sVanillaChocoiate.deHciousforbreakfast. 


—  Goto  Bradley  At  Rclofson'5  new  Photo- 
graphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


-Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


Something  Worth  Noting. 

In  furnishing  your  house  be  sure  and  get  furniture 
made  from  good  seasoned  timber,  and  get  that  which 
is  perfectly  made  and  finished.  To  do  this  it  is  to 
your  interest  to  patronize  reliable  dealers.  There  is 
no  house  in  the  country  that  stands  higher  in  this  re- 
gard than  the  California  Furniture  Company,  220  to 
226  Bush  Street 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store}.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


CALIFORNIA   THEATRE. 

Rankin-  &  Co Proprietors. 

E.  D.  Price Manager. 


OXLY  OXE  MEEK  MOKE! 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  GG. 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAX  FRANCISCO, 

428  TO  432  PINE  STREET,  NEXT  TO  THE  CALIFORNIA  MARKET, 

Dure  ju-i  received  In  prime  condition  : 

NEW  MACAROOX  FIGS.  WEISB.4.DEX  PRESERVES. 

FAMOUS    RUSSIAN    TEAS. 

STILTOS  CHEESE.  CHEDDAR  CHEESE. 

MANDEHLING    JAVA    COFFEE. 

FROHAGE  DE  BRIE.  >El  C'HATEL  CHEESE. 

IMPERIAL    VEGA    RAISINS. 

POTOMAC  ROE  HERRING.  MINCE  MEAT. 

CAMEMBERT    CHEESE. 

SWISS  CHEESE,  25c.  per  lb.  CERVELAT  SM  SAGE.  50c. 

NEWEST    DESIGNS    PERSIAN    RUGS. 


The  superb  Shakespearean  revival  of 
MACBETH, 
With  Edgar  S.  Kelley'S  Music.     Orchestra  of  fifty. 
Chorus  of  thirty.     Grand  spectacle',  gorgeous   scenery  and 
costumes,  magnificent  mountings.     Rankin's  entire  Califor- 
nia Theatre  Company. 

Crowded  Hooves  Nightly! 


Monday,  Nov.  i6,  first  production  of  A.  C.  Gunter's  kalei- 
doscope of  New  York  life, 
A  WALL  STREET  B A\D1T. 


Prices,  25c.,  50c.,  and  75c.      Xo  Higher. 


TIVOLI    OPERA  HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


—  Miss  Emily  Curtis,  graduate  "  National 

:hool  Elocution  and  Oratory,"  Philadelphia,  teacher 
elocution,  dramatic  reading,  scientific  voice  culture 
lass  or  private  lessons.  Highest  references.  116 
aight  Street.     Send  for  circular. 


—  Gentlemen"  and  ladies  have  your  hands 
id  finger-nails  beautified  by  Madame  Robison, 
in  Francisco's  first  manicure,  32^  Geary;  agent 
r  "  Paris  Venus  face-masks."  Claire  de  Lune  for 
ie  eyes,  Bhaba  poudre  Indienne  ;  superfluous  hair 
id  freckles  removed  ;  nail-biting  cured.  Articles 
nt  by  mail  with  special  directions. 


—  The  victors  in  the  late  barley  deal 
we  a  nice  little  dinner  at  the  "  Poodle  Dog,"  the 
.her  night,  with  "chicken  fixin's  "  and  Pommery- 
ec  galore,  and,  judging  from  the  joyous  remarks 
tade,  it  won't  be  long  before  the  "  boys  "  will  have 
lother  reunion  of  the  same  character. 


This  and  tomorrow  evening,  last  performances  of 
HEART  AMI  HIND. 


Monday  evening,  November  9th,  magnificent  and  artistic 

production  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  Japanese  opera, 

THE  MlkAltU. 

Cast  of  characters  and  ensemble  superior  to  any  in  the  city. 

Critical  comparison  respectfully  solicited. 


Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


MECHANICS*    PAYILIOX    SKATING    ACADEMY 

Is  now  open.. 

Prof.  A.  P.  Demers,  the  world's  champion  roller  skater, 
gives  exhibitions  in  fancyskating.     J.  L.  Walton,  Actuary. 


"TRIP  TIIKOrGH  JAPAN." 

Dai  Nippon  Hakurankai— IGNATIUS  HALL— Now  open 
Deakin  Bros.  A  t'o.'s  Living  Panorama 

And  Temple  of  the  ARTS  and  INDUSTRIES  of  JAPAN. 


The  most  remarkable,  novel,  unique  and  instructive  enter- 
tainment ever  seen  in  Ameaica. 
Three  Receptions  daily — 9  to  12,  2  to  5,  7  to  10. 
Adults 50  cents.    Children 25  cents. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 
Open  daily  from  9  a.  If.  to  11  p.  m. 


—  It  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  San 
ranciscans  that  we  possess  one  of  the  finest  and 

'  lost  renowned  public  halls  in  America.  The  Met- 
>politan  Hall  is  known   everywhere  as  a  model  of 

,  :ientific  construction,  convenience,  and  is,  in  fact,  all 
iat  a  public  hall  should  be. 


A  Fine  Stock  or  Household  Furniture. 

In  anticipation  of  a  large  trade  during  the  coming 
ason,  the  California  Furniture  Company,  at  220  to 
26  Bush  Street,  have  stocked  their  splendid  estab- 
shment  with  all  of  the  newest  and  finest  articles  of 
ousehold  furniture,  showing  every  description  of 
lain  and  fancy  woods  and  every  description  of  up- 
olstery  goods. 


"HOME"  LUNCH  ROOMS, 

509  Montgomery  Street. 

Lunches,  Collations,  and  Dinuers  furnished  for  private 
parties  and  societies.  A  competent  steward  furnished  to 
set  and  decorate  tables,  dress  salads,  etc  Ice  cream  to  or- 
der.    Special  rates  to  fraternal  societies. 

Refer  by  permission  to  California  Commander)'.  Knights 
Templar,  California  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  and  many  others. 
K.  S.  HART,  Proprietor. 


FOR  Fl  RXITTRE, 

PIAXOS.  PAINTINGS,  MIRRORS.  TRlNIiS, 
CASES,  etc..  nt  S.  F.  STORAGE  WAREIIOISK, 
:.t-.  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  Dupont.  .1.  M. 
Pierce  successor  of  J.  11.  Mntf  «1  Co.,  Propri- 
etor. 


GENERAL    REDUCTION     IN     PRICES. 

Send  for  our  Xew  Catalogue  of  Prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

g-ox.xnb:e:e&g-,  bcwex  &c  go. 

Successors  to  LEBE>BAOI.  GOLDBERG  it  BOWE.V 

TELEPHONE  Xo.  1.  428  to  433  PIXE  STREET.  SAX  FEAXtTSCO. 


HAVE    YOU    TRIED    IT? 


If  not,  do  so  at  once,  and  yon  will  never  regret  it.  It  is  a  positive 
cure  for  DYSPEPSIA,  SICK  HEADACHE.  XOX-ASSIMILATIOX  OF  THE 
FOOD,  TIRED  FEELINGS.  BLOOD  DISORDERS,  FEEBLE  APPETITE, 
SLEEPLESSXESS,  MALARIA,  etc.  It  is  a  prescription  of  a  retired 
physician,  who  nsed  it  for  twenty  years  in  his  practice  in  Xew  York. 

FOR    SALE    BY   ALL   DRUGGISTS. 


HEADQUARTERS- 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GOODS. 

FIXE  LIGHT-WEIGHT  BI'BBEB  CLOTHIXG  FOB  MB.  WOMEN,  AMI  (OiLDBEX. 

HUNTING    COATS    AND    BOOTS. 
GOODYEAR  RVliBER  CO..  5T7  and  579  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  PEASE  Jr.,  S.  M.  RUNVON,  Agents. 


Are  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  •£  Co.,  731  Market  St.,S.F.,  Sole  Agents 


WHERE  TO  BUY  PIANOS. 


Each  Piano  on  our  list  is  SELECTED  for  PARTICULAR 

MERIT,  and  every  one  the  best  of  its  class. 
I)E(kEK  BROS.,  the  Artist's  Piano. 
ITERS  A"  POND,  eighty   in   constant  use  in   the  New 

England  Conservatory  of  Music 
BEIIR  BROS..  Patent  Cylinder  Top. 
BOA  Kill!  AX  A  GRAY,  celebrated  for  Tone  and  Dura- 
bility. 
THE  FISCHER,  an  Old  Favorite. 
APOLLO,  and  other  German  Pianos. 

TYe  bay  for  cash  and  "take  our  pick." 

We  can  suit  all  purses  and  tastes. 

We  guarantee  every  instrument,  backing  it  with  a  guar- 
antee, ll  necessary,  of  $50,000- 

Particular  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

139  Post  Street.  San  Francisco. 


SOCIAL 


Wants  of  every  sort  in  the  Stationer)*  line  completely  sup 
plied.  Current  styles  of  paper  and  envelopes,  easily  man- 
aged pens,  comfortable  holders,  satisfactory  ink,  neat  ink- 
stands. Visiting  cards  elegantly  engraved.  Wedding  in- 
vitations and  announcements.     Birthday  cards. 


10  Post 
Street. 


ROBERTS 


Masonic 

Temple. 


Telephone  500*. 


San  Francisco. 


Persons  wanted  to  do  w  riling  at  their  homes. 

Good  pay.     Send  ten  cents  for  paper,  etc  ,  to 

J.  H.  NICHOLSON,  93  Clinton  Place,  New  York. 


API  rj  I  "1 P*  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  receive 
W  ll  I  /  I  ^ree  a  c°5t'y  k°x  of  goods,  which  will  help 
'  '■■""■•all,  of  either  sex,  to  more  money  right 
j  away  than  anything  else  in  this  world.  Fortunes  await  the 
I  workers  absolutely  sure.  Term>  mailed  free. 
I  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

On  easy  terms  or  exchange  for  city  property;  320  acres  ;  50 
acres  vineyard,  20  acres  prunes,  2%  acres  orchard ;  wind- 
mill, large  house  and  barn ;  farm  all  under  cultivation  '  2 1§ 
miles  from  Mountain  View,  9  miles  from  San  Jose,  40  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  in  the  warm  belt  of  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley; 4  trains  daily;  delightful  climate ;  even  temperature; 
adjoining  the  foothills  ;  elegant  country  residence.  Call  or 
address  I.  J.  TR1MAN.  500  Market  St..  S.  F. 


ETCHINGS 

AS  CHRISTMAS  OR  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 

I  Mill  gladly  lay  aside  now  any  Etchings 
chosen  for  the  coming  season.  The  absence 
of  duplicates  of  many  in  my  large  collection 
makes  an  early  choice  desirable.  Prices 
(those  of  \<vt  York)  are  marked  In  plain 
lignrcs.      Correspondence  Invited. 

W.  R.  VICKERY, 

G31    Market  St.  (Hoxey'sl,  under  Palace  notel. 

COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION, 

Phelan's  Building,  Rooms  6,  S,  9,  10.  11. 

Entrance.  806  Market  Street.  Gas  Specialists; 
positively  extract  teeth  without  pain;  only  office  that  makes 
and  gives  the  celebrated  "Colton  Gas;"  established  in  1863; 
over  15,000  references ;  also,  performs  all  operations  in  Den- 
tistry. 


THE  Bl  RR  FOLDIXG  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
and  closes  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows all   in   place.     Thirty   styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.    Prices  reduced.    Send  . 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
very  Of-nt  and  very  cheap.  Bl  Kit   FOLIUM;  BED 

CO.,  No.  603  Market,  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


FURNITURE    STORED. 

Furniture,  Trunks,  Pianos,  etc,  taken  care  of  at  PIO* 
NELR  WAREHOUSE,  310  Stockton  St.,  near  Sutter ;  30 
years' reference  given ;  advances  made.     H.  Win  del  &  Co. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


See  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  buy  in? 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


39  Tost  Street. 


R-KMCDonald. 

t    -PRESIDENT.— \ 

RrnfDoualdJ^ 

1  VICE-BREST^ 


ifflsft 


ANK 


-"DldestCharterBd 
j^cial  Baric 

,m  the  Pacific  Coasl 

^/Gapitai©  io  00,00  o.^  a 

W^L  Surplus!  500.000.00. 

'Sail  Fram-Isoo.  Cal.,  July  1st,  1885. 


JOHN    TAllOR    &    CO. 

114,  116,  lis  Pine  St. 

ASSAYEKS'     MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

[Established  is.vl.l 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.     Telephone  No.  35. 


H.  31.  NEWHALE  &  CO. 

CENERAL  SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
300  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WX,  T.  COEEMAN  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


.   B.  WILLIAMS. 


A.   CHESEBROL'GH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOXD  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston  ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

JOnX  F.  ENGLISH. 

PRODUCE   COMMISSION   MERCHANT, 

313,  315  IH Vis  STREET, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited' 
Quick  sales  ;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 

CHARLES   R.  ALLEN, 

180  BEAXE  STREET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in   House,  Steam,  Foundry 
and  Blacksmith 


Retail  orders  solicited.     Telephone  308. 


JOHN    GASH, 

ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  CalLfor 
nia.     Take  elevator 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FIMGIL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  Opposite  Starr  King's 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.  COWES".  D.  H.  SCHl/VLER,  '.  \V.   PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


ART-PAINTED,  PLAIN,  &  GLAZED 

TILES 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311,  313,  315.  and  317  Market   Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERIMN  &  GO. 

119      MONTGOMERY     STREET. 

ESTABLISHED    is.il. 

DIAMONDS  and  OTHER  PRECIOFS  STONES,  and  the  latest 
novelties  in  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE  constantly  on  hand. 


UTMiLfli^I^^ 


r^ 


0&     "mCTORYCOR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  S.  F.    *~3< 

GHIRARDELLI'S 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE 

In  competition  "with  leading  manufacturers  of  the  world,  was  awarded 

FIRST  GOLD  MEDAL  AT  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  FAIR, 


Thus  attesting  its  superiority  to  all  others. 


PREJUDICE    IS   A   THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  yon  of  Many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  improved — 
are  not  hard  nor  dry — will  always  smoke  free  and  moist — will  not  crumble  in  the  pocket 
nor  "catch  you  in  the  throat" 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change,  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer,  send 
to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 

Enclose  Threk  Red  Stamps.  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO.,  Rochester,  Jf.  T. 


INSURANCE  T  COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LARGEST  PACIFIC  COAST  COMPAXY. 

CAPITAL.  $750,000 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884,  -  -  $1,500,000 

AGENTS  EV  AIL  THE  FKEVCEPAI  LOCALITIES. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President; 
WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary; 


ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President; 

E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


SECOND-HAND  TYPE 

FOR     SALE. 


Old  Style  Bourgeois SOO  pounds 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Minion 350  pounds 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Nonpareil 200  pounds 

(More  or  less). 

Together  with  Job  and  Display  Type.  Dress  lately  in  use 
on  Argonaut.  Will  be  delivered  in  case  and  tied  up,  in 
good  order,  when  desired  by  purchaser.     Apply  to 

P  AI.MEIt  A  BEY, 

405  and  407  Sansome  Street. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,  made  of  OJiTI,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and  Head- 
stones. TV.  !l .  McCOBMICK,  S27  Market  St. 


I^ONESTELiLt 


TK.  -a;-"3..  '31  a:  *i 


*A\MQ)ffi@=> 


411   4-13  3c  419    SANSOME  STV5,  F. 

IMPORTERS  OP  AtX  KINDS  OK 

PBnrmre  as.i>  wbippino  papers. 


Stcinway  A  Son's.  I  Ernest  Gabler, 

Kranich  .v  Bach,  I  and  C  Koenlsch 

T  T 


M.  CRAY,  206  POST  STREET, 


SAN  FKANCISCO. 


ZEATINE 


FOR    BREAKFAST. 

JNO.  T.  CUTTING1  &  CO. 


SOLE  AGENTS, 


Ladies  wlio  arc  desirons  of  getting 
a  real  l.K.ilTIM  \MN(.  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  Sewing  Machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
tbe  NEW  No.  8  pronounced  to  be 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  .11 FG.  CO. 
303  Sutler  Street,  San  Francisco. 


For  sale  by  the 

BIRR   FOLDING   BED  CO.. 

tin::  MABKET  STKEET.  S.  F. 

TWO-WHEELED  VILLAGE  CARTS. 

All  styles  and  greatest   variety,  $30  to  $sj 
Send  for  Catalogue.    Slate  what  you  dc-tirr. 

TRUMAN,  ISHAM&  CO.,  509  MARKET  ST, 


itllllVTOVs 

STANDARD 

TYPE-WRITE 

Awarded  ist  premhil 
Mechanics'  Fair.  $1 
them  or  send  for  I " 
lar.  I..I..»M 
A  Co..  36  Califcn 
St.  S.  F.  A 
agents  for  Sienomj 
Short-hand  Machine 
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A  NEW  DEPARTURE 


Fine  TAILORINC 


J.   S.   HAND  has  just  returned  from  New  York,  whet  f 
he  has  made  arrangements  to  be  supplied  with  all  the  lite 
NOVELTIES  in  Woolens,  direct  from  the  M  AN" U FACT  l] 
URERS.     These  goods  will  be  made  up  30  per  cent,  le  1 
than  the  same  quality  of  goods  were  ever  made  in  this  c~ 

33T  Call  and  see  my  goods  and  prices. 


J.  S.  HAND, 


314  KEARNY  STREET,  EAST  SIDE 

Four  doors  from  the  Chronicle  office. 


HENRY  FERRER,  M.D 

OCULIST  AND  ACRIST, 

Having  returned    from    Europe,   will 
praetice  November  1st. 

No.  IG  (.EVKi    STKEET. 


CTOB       HILL! 

First-class  Private  Boarding. 

Close  to  California  Street  cable  cars,  three  blocks  from  Rear 
ny  Street ;  healthiest  and  finest  location  in  the  city,  com 
manding  an  unsurpassed  view  of  mountain  and  bay;  hand 
somely  furnished  suits  and  single  rooms ;  elegant  new  come 
house,  with  Harvey  hot  water  heaters  and  alt  modern  im 
provements;  just  decorated  throughout;  must  be  seen  tob 
appreciated;  a  quiet,  desirable  home  rarely  found. 
828  Powell  Street.  MRS.  J.  MMOBD. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

Tbe  Leading  Private  Boarding-House  in  Su 
Francisco. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at  No*. 
709  and  711  Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Suiter  Street  car  Line, 
and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street  cable  road.  House 
is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Telephone,  and  two  Americas 
District  Telegraphs.  Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 
MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 

PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHARON LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Ilotel  occupies  an  entire  block  In 
the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  It  has  Five  elevators.  Every  room  li 
large,  light,  and  airy.  Tbe  ventilation  Is  per* 
feet.  A  ba(b  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  .Ill 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  Ilgbt  cor- 
ridors. The  central  court.  Illuminated  by  tkr 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  lis  broad 
balconies,  lis  carriage  ova  y.  and  Its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  bftherlo  uukmmn  In  Amer- 
ican hotels.  Guests  entertained  ou  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  r. -.1:111  rani  I* 
the  Finest  In  the  city. 


ROOFS 


for  roofing  i:irti«> 

Send  an  early  order  to 
II.  <;.  FISKE,  the  l'l..in  •  r 
Hoofer.   S27  Market  St..  S.  F. 


w 


A  M^TP  T\     -A"  active  Man  or  Woman  in  I 
^LO^I    1    LU  every  county  to  sell  our  good*. 


Salary  $75  P* 

Outfit  and  Particulars  free. 


Month  and  Expenses.     Canvassing  I 
culars  free.      STANDARD  SIL- 
VER-WARE CO.,  Boston,   Mass. 


BIG  OFFER.T«WA|| 

l  \\y  Al    1000  Self-operating   Washing    Machines.     U 
K  you  want  one  send  us  your  name,  P.  O.  and  express  of- 
fice at  once.     The  National  Co.,  23  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
^;       TRY.  IT!      *"' 
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Between  San  Francisco  and  the  interior  of  the  State  there 
does  not  exist  proper  financial  relations.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  in  the  city  money  should  be  abundant  and  easily 
obtained  at  low  rate  of  interest,  while  in  the  country  money 
is  scarce,  hard  to  get,  and  demanding  unconscionable  rates 
for  its  use,  and  loans — if  obtainable  at  all — only  upon  pay- 
ment of  excessive  and  unreasonable  charges  for  search  of 
title  and  for  employment  of  visiting  agents,  whose  expenses, 
often  exorbitant,  are  always  chargeable  to  the  borrower.  The 
savings  banks  of  San  Francisco  represent  an  accumulation 
of  something  more  than  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  a  portion 
of  which  is  loaned  upon  real  estate  securities,  and  a  large 
part  of  which  is  invested  in  government  four-per-cent.  bonds, 
having  a  premium  of  upward  of  twenty  per  cent.     It  is  easy 


for  the  borrower  upon  San  Francisco  real  estate  to  obtain 
money  at  four  per  cent.,  while  the  borrower  from  the  interior, 
upon  the  very  best  real  property,  is  required  to  pay  six,  eight, 
and  ten  per  cent,  interest,  with  extortionate  charges  for  mak- 
ing the  loan.  Savings  institutions  are,  in  our  judgment,  of 
questionable  utility  at  best.'  The  effect  of  these  banks  is  to 
gather  the  accumulations  of  provident  people,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent they  influence  persons  to  save  money  they  are  benefi- 
cent ;  but  when  they  become  timid  usurers,  and  take  no 
risks,  the  effect  is  to  withdraw  money  from  general  circula 
tion,  and  thus  they  are  obstacles  to  the  development  of  all 
general  enterprises.  If  there  are  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
sent  out  of  the  State  for  investment  in  government  four-per- 
cent, bonds,  it  may  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  bank  officials, 
who  draw  the  same  salaries  whether  depositors  receive  three 
per  cent,  per  annum  or  six  per  cent.,  which  is  easily  attain- 
able if  these  bank  officials  were  not  too  indolent  to  properly 
place  the  funds  entrusted  to  their  care.  Another  proper  sub- 
ject of  complaint  is  the  exorbitant  legal  charges  for  securing 
a  loan.  The  cost  of  searching  titles  is  an  imposition,  and  in 
any  other  country  would  be  justly  so  regarded.  The  object, 
however,  of  this  writing  is  to  note  the  marked  difficulties  that 
the  country  borrower  experiences  in  endeavoring  to  secure 
small  loans  in  San  Francisco.  The  cities  of  Sacramento, 
Stockton,  Oakland,  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  and  some  others 
of  the  more  prominent  towns  of  the  interior,  find  limited  ac- 
commodations in  the  small  banks  of  the  locality;  but  let  the 
farmer  of  any  one  of  our  most  prosperous  localities,  or  the 
property-owner  in  any  of  our  more  thriving  suburban  vil- 
lages, come  to  the  city  for  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  and, 
upon  application  to  most  of  our  savings  banks,  he  is  met 
with  the  reply  :  "  We  do  not  loan  in  the  country."  If  some 
broad-acred  country  magnate  desires  to  borrow  fifty*  or  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  he  can  notiate  a  loan  upon  fairly 
reasonable  rates;  but  the  small  farmer  offers  his  well-housed, 
well-fenced,  well-cultivated,  and  well-stocked  farm  as  security 
for  a  few  thousand,  and  it  does  not  justify  the  banker  in  taking 
the  trouble  to  even  consider  the  application.  There  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  valuable  farms  in  this  State  whose  owners 
would  gladly  borrow  money  to  further  improve  if  loans  at 
fair  rates  of  interest  were  attainable,  and  there  are  no  better 
securities  in  the  world  than  these  farms.  Could  money  be 
easily  and  cheaply  obtained,  a  new  impulse  would  be  given  to 
our  agricultural  interests,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  se- 
cures the  prosperity  of  every  other  interest.  The  prosperity 
of  the  country  is  the  best  guaranty  and  security  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town.  The  establishment  of  a  heavy  capital- 
ized banking  association  in  San  Francisco,  drawing  money 
from  foreign  countries,  whose  object  would  be  to  loan  money 
upon  farm  mortgages,  would  prove  an  institution  of  great 
beneficence,  and  would  be  as  safe  as  any  human  agency  that 
could  be  provided  for  the  secure  investment  of  money. 
There  is  abundant  money  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  ever  ready 
to  come  forward  for  the  promotion  of  any  speculative  project, 
but  it  never  moves  at  the  invitation  of  the  country  farmer. 
A  bank  with  ten  millions  of  capital,  for  investment  at  low 
rates  for  long  terms  upon  farm  lands,  would  accomplish  bet- 
ter results  for  the  State  of  California  than  any  scheme  that 
at  present  suggests  itself.  The  effect  of  such  investments 
would  be  felt  in  the  city  by  the  general  prosperity  that  would 
extend  throughout  the  entire  State.  All  roads  in  California 
lead  to  San  Francisco,  and  whatever  contributes  to  the  ma- 
terial progress  and  development  of  resources  in  any  part  of 
the  State  contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  this  city.  What 
San  Francisco  lacks  is  the  thing  called  public  spirit,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  individuals,  nobody  cares  a  tinker's 
damn  what  happens  so  long  as  it  does  not  happen  to  him. 

Sax  Francisco,  November  9,  1885. 
Editok  Argonaut  :  The  writer  of  this  communication  feels  assured 
that  he  voices  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  nation 
when  he  states  that  a  full  and  fair  vote  and  count  in  the  elections  of  the 
South  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  leading  issue  of  the 
great  contest  of  1888.  You  have  certainly  made  a  mistake  in  casting 
this  issue  aside  so  lightly.  No  one  will  gainsay  the  right  of  any  State 
to  put  any  limitations  or  restrictions  on  the  right  of  suffrage  so  far  as  its 
own  local,  municipal,  and  State  elections  are  concerned.  That  is  a 
matter  that  properly  belongs  to  its  own  jurisdiction.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  point  who  is  to  govern  and  make  laws  for  the  nation,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  citizen  in  the  land  to  see  that  the  election  is 


fair,  and  the  voice  of  the  majority  should  be  heard.     If  it  was  a 
take  to  give  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  negroes  of  the  South,  it  is 
certainly  a  crime  for  any  party  to  forcibly  deprive  them  of  that  1 
If  our  National  Government  is  not  the  choice  of  the  majority,  it 
government  at  all.     Did  not  the  duties  of  business  prevent,  I  sh 
like  to  continue  on  this  most  important  question.     I  repeat,  you  n 
a  great  mistake  in  ignoring  this  great  issue.     You  will  find  that  " 
and  fair  elections  in   the  South"  will  be  second  in  importance  to  n 
of  the  issues  that  may  arise — not  even  to  civil  service  reform.     If 
majority  of  the  people  can  not  elect  the  head  of  the  Government,  w 
cares  as  to  how  the  subordinate  positions  are  filled  ?  J.   F. 

The  foregoing  is  so  calmly  and  rationally  presented  th 
we  make  it  the  text  of  comment,  although  it  comes  to  l, 
anonymously.  The  force  of  the  argument  lies  in  the  truth- 
fulness of  its  presentation,  and  because  it  is  enforced  by  the 
acts  of  our  recent  history,  and  because  it  rests  for  its  founda- 
tion upon  existing  laws.  Stating  the  proposition  nakedly, 
our  correspondent  "J.  F."  asserts  that  Southern  blacks  hav- 
ing the  legal  right  to  vote  for  presidential  electors,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  National  Government  "  to  see  that  the  election 
is  fair";  to  see  that  in  every  precinct  of  fifteen  States,  where 
reside  a  population  of  twenty  millions  of  people,  there  shall 
be  a  free  vote  and  fair  count.  In  other  words,  recognizing 
the  fact  of  existing  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  white  race, 
and  its  unwillingness  to  become  subjected  to  a  black  majority 
in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  a  dominant  minority  in 
several  other  States,  and  a  large  colored  vote  in  all,  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  should  enforce  a  "free  ballot  and  a 
fair  count.1'  That  means,  of  course,  bayonets  in  the  hands 
of  a  standing  army  to  protect  free  speech  of  adventurous 
carpet-baggers,  who  are  to  be  protected  as  they  travel  and 
t?Ik,  appealing  to  the  evil  passions  of  the  ignorant  blacks, 
and  stirring  the  insane  resentments  of  the  criminal  and  ig- 
norant whites.  It  means  another  civil  war.  And  yet  "J. 
F.:'  has  the  law  upon  his  side  when  he  demands  its  enforce- 
ment till  the  last  and  loneliest  darky  of  the  most  distant  rice- 
swamp  of  Carolina  may  be  escorted  to  the  polls  with  guard 
of  cavalry  to  deposit  in  the  electoral  urn  his  expression  of  a 
choice  for  presidential  electors — his  opinion  upon  the  great 
questions  of  governmental  policy.  It  is  true,  this  kinky- 
headed  son  of  Congo  can  not  read  the  names  upon  the 
electoral  ticket ;  it  is  true,  he  has  no  conception  of  political 
questions,  and  no  knowledge  of  a  governmental  policy.  But 
then  the  answer  comes,  up :  "  By  the  enjoyment  of  the  ballot 
he  is  educated  to  appreciate  its  value."  \Mern.— The  average 
colored  vote  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  in  San  Francisco,  is  valued 
at  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars — depending  upon  the  demand 
and  the  rivalry  between  the  political  bosses.]  We  know  our 
argument  lies  upon  the  unlawful  side  of  this  proposition,  and 
in  palliating  the  offenses  of  the  whites  toward  the  blacks,  we 
are  taking  the  side  of  the  oppressor  against  the  oppressed ; 
of  wealth  and  education  against  the  poor  and  unfortunate; 
of  the  dominant  race,  lately  in  rebellion  to  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment, against  the  emancipated  blacks,  who,  while  in  slavery, 
were  the  only  loyal  folk  of  the  South,  and  what  is  to  us  not 
less  unpleasant  to  admit  and  uncomfortable  to  state,  the  side 
of  the  Democratic  party  that  tried  to  destroy  the  Union 
against  the  Republican  party  that  saved  it.  And  yet  we  are 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  "  a  full  and  fair  vote  and  count  in 
"  the  elections  of  the  South  is  to  be — or  ought  to  be— one  of 
"the  most  important,  if  not  the  leading  issue  in  the  great 
"contest  of  iSSS."  We  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  the  ques- 
tion, whether  negroes  can  or  can  not  vote  in  the  South — or 
anywhere  else — is  not  second  in  importance  to  the  question  of 
civil  service  reform.  The  negro  question  will  cure  itself  if 
let  alone.  The  civil  service  problem,  if  neglected,  will  de- 
stroy the  Government.  We  are  glad  that  our  correspondent 
"J.  F."  is  anonymous,  as  it  saves  us  the  necessity  of  blushing 
when  we  admit  that,  outside  of  the  legal  question,  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  very  important  whether  the  emancipated,  ignorant 
slave  votes  or  not.  We  regard  the  privilege  of  the  elective 
franchise  as  only  valuable  when  exercised  by  the  intelligent 
and  honest.  We  think  it  a  curse  and  a  misfortune  to  the  ig- 
norant, the  criminal,  the  idle,  and  the  profligate.  We  wish 
there  was  some  way  by  which  this  class  of  citizens  could  be 
deprived  of  a  dangerous  weapon;  and  in  this  category  we 
embrace  not  only  the  descendants  of  those  prisoners  wrenched 
by  the  private  slave-dealer  from  Congo  and  Dahomey,  but 
the  wretched  and  criminal  immigrants  who  have  drifted  to 
our  shores  from  foreign  lands,  and  those  whom  superstition, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


:e,  and  priestcraft  have  unfitted  for  the  exercise  of 
privileges  or  the  enjoyment  of  the  liberties  of  a  free 
lent.  It  was  a  grievous  mistake  when  a  victorious 
indertook  to  punish  a  conquered  South  by  arming  its 
pated  blacks  with  the  right  to  vote.  It  was  intended 
^rc  and  humiliate  the  South  and  to  subject  the  rebel- 
..(  as  whites  to  the  political  dominance  of  the  loyal  blacks.  It 
was  a  crime  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  patriotism.  It  was 
worse  than  a  crime — it  was  a  blunder.  It  gave  to  the  rebel- 
lious States  an  increased  representation  in  Congress,  and 
only  so  long  as  bayonets  maintained  rule,  and  bloodshed  ex- 
isted, and  violence  ruled  the  ballot-box,  did  the  party  that 
made  the  mistake  maintain  its  political  ascendancy  in  any 
Southern  State.  The  attempt  to  inaugurate  the  same  politi- 
co policy,  or  to  revive  it,  has  cost  the  Republican  party  the 
a''cgiairc'e  of  enough  of  its  supporters  in  the  North  to  lose 
7?t  control  of  the  administration;  has  made  five  Northern 
States  Democratic,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  doubtful.  The 
truth  is,  the  white  people  of  the  South  do  not  intend  to  per- 
mit the  black  people  to  have  "  a  full  vote  and  a  fair  count" 
at  elections,  and  in  this  determination  and  action  they  have 
the  sympathy  of  a  great  many  very  good  men  at  the  North. 
This  experiment  of  war  around  every  Southern  ballot-box  was 
tried  by  President  Grant  for  eight  years,  and  they  were  eight 
years  of  crime,  and  violence,  and  misfortune  at  the  South. 
President  Hayes,  it  is  said,  bartered  himself  into  office  on  the 
pledge  of  changing  that  policy;  at  all  events  the  policy  was 
changed,  order  prevailed,  and  prosperity  began.  President 
Arthur  continued  the  policy.  Order  continued,  and  progress 
made  rapid  march.  It  is  the  policy  of  President  Cleveland, 
and  the  South  was  never  more  prosperous,  the  negroes  never 
in  better  form,  since  the  war  ended  than  now.  If  Messrs. 
Blaine,  Logan,  Sherman,  or  any  of  the  other  aspirants  for 
nomination  by  the  Republican  party,  think  they  can  make 
capital  by  an  endeavor  to  change  this  policy,  and  for  it  sub- 
stitute the  one  of  enforced  protection  of  political  privileges 
to  the  Southern  freedmen,  they  are  but  stupid  party  owls, 
hooting  in  a  very  dark  political  night.  They  will  never  see 
the  daylight  of  any  realization  of  their  ambitious  hopes.  Ex- 
pressing the  opinions  of  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  class  of 
Northern  loyal  men,  we  say  to  these  gentlemen,  and  to  our 
anonymous  correspondent,  "J.  F.,"  that,  if  we  lived  in  South 
Carolina  or  Mississippi,  where  ignorance  was  in  the  voting 
majority,  we  would  not  let  it  vote  unless  it  voted  our  way. 
If,  during  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  the  Chinese  of 
California  could  be  lawfully  clothed  with  the  privileges  of 
citizenship,  so  that,  if  in  a  majority,  they  could  make  our 
laws,  elect  their  magistrates  to  interpret  them,  and  their  own 
executive  officers  to  enforce  them,  we  would  see  them  driven 
by  bayonets  into  the  sea,  annihilated,  and  damned  before  we 
would  submit  to  the  legal  imposition  which  would  imperil 
that  which  is  dearer  to  us  than  the  law.  Our  Government 
is  dual  in  its  character.  We  have  States  sovereign  in  the 
exercise  of  certain  powers  ;  a  central  government  sovereign 
in  the  exercise  of  certain  other  and  higher  powers.  There 
should  be  no  clashing  between  these  authorities ;  there  need 
be  none  if  the  citizens  of  different  States  will  endeavor  to 
mind  their  own  affairs  and  not  meddle  with  affairs  that  do  not 
concern  them.  When  the  South  seceded,  went  into  rebellion, 
and  attempted  to  destroy  the  Union,  the  North  had  a  duty 
to  perform,  which  was  to  raise  armies  and  by  war  suppress 
the  rebellion;  suppress  it  by  murder,  fire,  violence,  and  de- 
struction of  every  kind,  in  order  that  treason  might  be  crushed 
out  and  government  be  preserved  among  the  family  of  na- 
tions. But  sending  armies  southward  to  compel  white  men 
to  permit  negroes  to  send  Mahone  and  Riddleberger  to  Con- 
gress is  another  question,  and  is  solvable  under  an  altogether 
different  code  of  political  morals. 

The  daily  journals  are  just  now  engaged  in  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  the  extent  and  character  of  Governor  Stanford's 
gifts  in  aid  of  the  proposed  university  to  be  founded  by  him 
at  Palo  Alto.  Deeds  are  now  being  prepared  for  record  which 
convey  to  certain  persons  large  blocks  of  land  in  Butte  and 
Santa  Clara  counties,  in  trust,  for  the  foundation  of  a  university 
that  in  scope  and  importance  is  to  rank  with  the  very  highest 
seats  of  learning  that  are  found  in  other  countries  and  in  our 
Eastern  States;  that  this  landed  property  will  be  followed 
with  other  gifts  that,  when  completed,  will  in  the  aggregate 
amount  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  The  land  gifts  aggre- 
gate something  over  eighty  thousand  acres,  and  are  of  the 
estimated  value  of  three  million  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  Vina  estate,  in  Butte  County,  has  eleven  thousand 
acres  under  cultivation,  nearly  four  thousand  of  which  are  in 
vines  and  fruit-bearing  trees,  with  three  thousand  acres  in 
wheat.  The  Gridley  ranch  is  a  vast  wheat  field  of  over 
twenty  thousand  acres.  The  Palo  Alto  property,  of  some- 
thing more  that  seven  thousand  acres,  is  suburban,  of  great 
value,  under  the  most  perfect  cultivation,  and  embraces  the 
breeding-farms,  and  stables,  and  elegantly  ornamented 
grounds  of  the  Governor's  private  residence,  already  planted 
to  every  variety  of  trees,  plants,  and  flowering  shrubs  that  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  climate  give  promise  of  maturing. 
The  gift  is  more  than  princely,  it  is  more  than  royal — it  is 
imperial;  and  if  Governor  Stanford  is  permitted  to  live  as 
long  as  the  people  of  California  hope  "he  may  to  guide  and 


direct  it,  and  give  from  year  to  year  that  supervision  of  its  de- 
tails which  such  an  enterprise  demands,  and  which  none  so 
well  as  the  founder  can  understand,  it  will  be  to  his  memory  a 
monument  grander  and  more  enduring  than  one  of  brass  or 
marble,  and  to  the  people  of  this  State  a  most  splendid  be- 
neficence. The  successful  establishment  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  a  great  institution  of  learning,  to  which  is  at- 
tached features  of  practical  usefulness  for  boys  and  girls;  an 
institution  of  technical  learning,  where  the  useful  arts  are  ac- 
quired by  those  who  must  depend  upon  their  exercise  as  a 
pursuit  in  life ;  an  institution  something  less,  yet  greater,  than 
those  colleges  where  only  the  classics  are  taught  and  the 
higher  sciences  may  be  studied ;  something  less  ambitious, 
but  more  useful,  than  the  Johns  Hopkins;  something  unlike 
Heidelberg,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Gottingen,  but  more 
American — is  a  gift  to  the  future  generations  of  this  Pacific 
empire  greater  and  grander  than  we  of  the  present  can  fully 
comprehend.  Mr.  Charles  Crocker  has  added  to  his  former 
very  handsome  donations — viz.,  building  the  Golden  Gate 
Park  conservatory,  and  his  gift  to  the  families  of  firemen 
losing  their  lives  in  actual  duty — a  most  generous  subscrip- 
tion of  thirty-one  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  erecting  a  house 
for  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society.  It  was  to  this  society 
that  Mr.  James  Fair  recently  gave  a  spacious  building  lot 
— a  charity  that  is  doing  great  practical  good  in  aiding  and 
educating  boys  and  girls  to  aid  themselves.  No  very  wealthy 
man  ought  to  die  without  remembering  his  obligations  to  his 
fellow-men,  and  by  some  generous  and  graceful  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  if  he  had  lived  alone  upon  the  earth  he  could 
never  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  dying  rich. 


And  as  we  write,  one  of  San  Francisco's  great  millionaires 
lies  upon  his  sick  bed,  bravely  struggling  with  death.  Calmly 
he  meets  his  end,  looking  the  death-angel  squarely  in  the 
face,  displaying  the  same  heroism  and  the  same  courage  that 
have  characterized  his  entire  life.  William  Sharon  was  ever 
brave,  morally  and  physically,  never  yielding  to  menace, 
never  submitting  to  threats,  never  turning  aside  from  his 
purpose  through  fear,  always  ready  to  assume  responsibili- 
ties, never  shrinking  from  any  act  he  deemed  advisable  for 
fear  of  its  consequences  to  himself.  He  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions.  His  was  the  temperament  and  organization 
that  made  friends  and  made  enemies;  his  the  positive  char- 
acter that  could  not  go  smoothly  through  life,  that  stirred  re- 
sentments, that  challenged  antagonisms.  His  life  in  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada  has  been  part  of  the  history  of  the  two 
States ;  his  long  residence  in  San  Francisco  has  identified 
him  with  its  growth  and  development.  He  is  its  largest 
owner  of  real  property.  The  part  he  took  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  California,  after  its  failure  and  the  tragic 
death  of  Ralston,  will,  if  ever  written,  exhibit  the  brave,  and 
generous,  and  manly  qualities  of  Mr.  Sharon — for  he  was 
brave  when  other  men  were  timid,  generous  when  others  in 
their  selfishness  forgot  their  obligations,  and  manly  in  his 
conduct  to  his  dead  friend  when  others  failed  of  common 
gratitude.  Mr.  Sharon's  position  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  afforded  him  no  opportunity  of  demonstrating  his 
capacity  as  a  statesman ;  the  death  of  Ralston  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  bank  required  all  his  time,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  political  matters.  Mr.  Sharon  leaves  large  millions 
to  his  family — Lady  Hesketh,  his  daughter,  Frederick 
Sharon,  his  son,  and  Mr.  Newlands,  his  son-in-law.  Mr. 
Newlands  and  Mr.  Frederick  Sharon  are  the"  trustees,  by  will 
and  deed,  of  his  large  estate.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Sharon  has  made  a  generous  and  what  will  prove  a  most 
acceptable  gift  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  showing  that 
he  was  not  unmindful  of  nor  indifferent  to  his  fellow-citizens, 
among  whom  his  fortunes  had  been  cast,  and  with  whom 
he  had  so  long  lived  in  friendly  relation.  He  will  be  mourned 
and  respected  in  his  death,  as  he  was  known  and  understood 
in  his  life;  those  who  were  nearest  to  him  in  life,  who  knew 
him  most  intimately,  will  sorrow  most  deeply  when  he  shall 
have  died. 

Affairs  in  Burmah. 
The  declaration  of  war  by  Great  Britain  against  Burmah  within  the 
past  few  days  has  more  significance  than  appears  at  the  outset.  It  is 
not  merely  a  quarrel  with  a  semi-barbarous  people  with  the  object  of  in- 
flicting chastisement  for  a  sentimental  grievance;  it  is  a  game  of  skill 
with  France,  the  slakes  being  political  ascendancy  in  the  eastern  penin- 
sula of  the  Indies  and  the  control  of  the  back-door  of  Chinese  commerce. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  prompt  dispatch  of  an  armed  flotilla  and  a 
force  of  fifteen  thousand  men  up  the  Irawaddy,  the  cost  of  which  will 
eventually  have  to  be  paid  in  commercial  or  territorial  concessions.  King 
Theebaw's  dominions  lie  too  directly  upon  the  confines  of  the  Indian 
empire  to  permit  French  intrigue,  from  Anam  as  a  base,  to  pass  unno- 
ticed, especially  when  backed  up  by  the  defiance  of  the  monarch  him- 
self. Sixty  years  ago  the  Burmese  Empire  claimed  an  area  of  some  four 
hundred  thousand  square  miles.  In  1826  it  lost  the  province  of  Aracan 
—half  its  seaboard  on  the  bay  of  Bengal.  In  1852,  as  the  price  of  an- 
other war,  the  provinces  of  Pegu  and  Tcnasserim  were  annexed— in  fact, 
all  the  southern  territory  of  the  empire,  including  the  delta  of  the  Ira- 
waddy, and  the  whole  line  of  coast,  until  at  present  Independent  Bur- 
mah lias  not  a  single  seaport  or  any  maritime  approach  of  any  kind,  and 
contains  barely  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  or  an  area  about 
equal  to  that  of  France,  with  a  population  estimated  at  below  three 
millions.  The  result  of  the  present  war  can  not  be  considered  doubtful. 
A  British  resident  will  be  established  at  Mandalay,  the  capital,  which 
lies  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  on  the  Irawaddy,  some  six  hundred  miles 
north  of  Rangoon.  The  caravan  trade,  which  has  been  carried  on  for 
centuries  between  China  and  Burmah,  will  no  doubt  be  supplanted  by 
railroad.     The  cotton  and  indigo  industries,  now  prosecuted  in  n  barely 


profitable  manner,  will  receive  new  stimulus  under  better  methods.  The 
petroleum  wells,  the  annual  yield  of  which  is  at  present  about  twelve 
thousand  tons,  largely  exported  to  England,  will  be  worked  to  their  full 
capacity.  These  are  some  of  the  solid  advantages  which  will  accrue  to 
the  English,  and  incidentally  to  the  Burmese,  from  the  war;  and  Eng- 
land will  probably  be  content  with  the  introduction  of  capital  lor  indus- 
trial purposes  and  the  opening  up  of  a  commercial  northeastern  highway 
into  China  without  troubling  herself  about  King  Theebaw's  sacred  ele- 
phants or  morals,  or  the  further  acquisition  of  his  territory,  by  far  the 
most  valuable  regions  of  which  she  already  possesses. 

The  First  Lady  in  California. 

The  Call  lately  published  an  extract  from  a  forthcoming  history  of 
California,  in  which  scant  notice  is  taken  of  a  lady  who  occupied  a  lead- 
ing place  in  provincial  California.  This  is  the  more  surprising  as  abun- 
dant materials  for  her  biography  can  be  found  in  letters  in  the  provincial 
records. 

Dona  Eulalia  de  Callis,  wife  of  Governor  Pedro  Fages,  was,  like  him,  \ 
a  native  of  Catalonia,  in  Spain.  She  was  a  De  Callis — handsome,  1 
haughty,  and  proud  of  the  blue  blood  for  which  her  arched  insteps  and 
tiny  hands  vouched,  and  of  the  power  of  her  aristocratic  relatives,  who 
got  Fages  his  governorship.  While  her  husband  quarreled  in  his  rough 
way  with  priest  and  Indian  at  the  Mission  of  San  Carlos,  the  Dona 
lived  continually  at  Sonora,  in  Mexico,  with  her  boy,  Pcdrito,  to  amuse 
her,  and  her  mother,  Doha  Rosa  de  Callis,  to  pet  her.  But  when  the 
governor  was  finally  installed  in  the  executive  mansion  of  adobe  at 
Monterey,  with  a  period  of  comparative  rest  and  peace  before  him,  he 
yearned  for  a  sight  of  her  handsome  face  and  for  the  prattle  of  his  boy. 
and  wrote,  begging  ner  to  come  to  him.  At  first  she  demurred.  She 
was  afraid  she  would  find  California  a  savage  place,  infested  by  rattle- 
snakes and  Indians,  with  a  perpetual  fog  hiding  the  sun,  and  none  but 
her  husband  for  company.  But  Generals  Neve  and  Romen  painted  in 
such  glowing  terms  the  intoxicating  bliss  of  life  in  Monterey-the  high 
society,  the  heavenly  climate,  the  glowing  vegetation — and  they  drew  so 
touching  a  picture  of  Fages's  lonely  life,  that  she  melted  and  set  forth. 
At  Loreto  the  governor  met  them.  Camp  life  had  not  refined  the  rough 
soldier  of  fortune.  His  manners  were  coarse;  his  jerkin  was  leathern  ; 
he  wore  a  ragged,  bristling  beard,  and  his  cheeks  were  seamed  and 
swarthy.  Still,  he  greeted  his  wife  and  son  with  boisterous  joy,  and 
the  journey  to  Monterey  was  merry  as  a  marriage-bell.  The  governor 
was  monstrously  pleased  with  the  sensation  created  by  Eulalia's  good 
looks  and  gracious  manners.  The  Senora  Gobernadora  was  charmed 
with  everything.  She  was  an  impulsive  creature,  given  to  sudden  rapt- 
ures, and  as  sudden  disgusts ;  she  was  now  in  rapture,  and  the  gover- 
nor was  overjoyed  at  her  delight  over  the  novelties  she  saw.  Her  warm 
heart  melted  at  the  nakedness  and  poverty  of  the  Indians.  Poor  things ! 
they  must  have  clothes;  and,  in  default  of  more  suitable  coverings,  she 
gave  them  of  the  governor's  wardrobe  and  her  own,  till  Fages  noted 
the  bucks  sporting  in  his  trousers,  and  put  a  stop  to  her  liberality.  Still 
he  was  happy  in  thinking  of  his  wife's  good  heart 

In  the  August  following  her  arrival  the  Senora  Gobernadora  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter.  The  new  baby  involved  new  cares.  Dona  Eulalia 
missed  the  kind  help  of  her  mother  and  the  luxuries  of  her  Mexican 
home.  She  grew  homesick.  She  began  to  chafe  at  the  domineering 
will  and  rude  ways  of  her  husband.  She  loathed  the  everlasting  fogs, 
the  blue  bay,  the  gnarled  oaks — in  short,  the  Senora  Gobernadora  fell 
a  victim  to  ennui.  At  last  she  told  her  husband  she  must  return  to  civ- 
ilization, taking  for  granted  that,  rough  though  he  was,  he  would,  as 
usual,  comply  with  her  wishes.  But  Fages.  possibly  healed  with  wine, 
pooh-poohed  all  such  nonsense.  At  this  the  lady  grew  angry  and  insisted 
on  leaving  ;  the  husband  furiously  retorted  that  she  should  not  go;  and 
in  a  twinkling  the  turtle-doves  of  a  year  back  were  abusing  each  other 
in  good,  energetic  Spanish,  with  all  the  servants  listening  at  the  door. 
But  when  the  blood  of  the  De  Callis  was  roused  it  was  a  thing  to  be 
feared.  The  enraged  Eulalia  drove  her  husband  from  her  apartments, 
locked  the  door  in  his  face,  and  sulked. 

After  sulking  for  three  months,  with  no  word  or  sign  of  remorse  or 
penitence  from  Pedro,  whom  she  secretly  watched  as  he  cheerfully  pe* 
formed  his  duties,  she  grew  anxious,  and  finally  jealous.  She  must 
have  been  supplanted.  How  else  could  he  be  so  cheerful,  while  she  was 
morbid  and  miserable?  Some  time  before  Fages  had  brought  from  the 
Colorado  a  handsome  Indian  girl.  This  girl  Eulalia  felt  was  her  rival. 
Maddened  by  jealousy  and  wounded  pride,  she  lost  her  self-respect  and 
lay  in  wait  for  him.  One  morning,  as  he  was  calling  the  girl,  his  wife 
burst  on  him  from  a  place  of  concealment,  and  showered  anathemas  and 
curses  on  his  head.  The  blood  of  the  De  Callis  was  up  in  earnest. 
The  haughty  wife  forgot  her  gentle  blood  and  aristocratic  repose  of 
manner,  and  vituperated  like  the  veriest  fish-wife,  publishing  her  rage 
and  sorrow  to  the  world  of  Monterey.  The  household  gathered  round, 
regarding  the  combatants  with  ill-disguised  amusement.  Fages  stamped 
and  swore,  the  lady  shrieked  for  justice  and  divorce,  and  Pedrito's 
treble  pipe  rose  shilly  above  the  hubbub. 

After  this  scene  Fages  appealed  to  the  priests  to  reason  with  his  wife 
and  persuade  her  to  end  the  scandal.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  declares 
they  took  sides  with  him,  but  the  holy  fathers  feared  to  offend  a  lady 
whose  lively  temper  they  knew  from  experience,  and  who  had  already 
told  them  the  devil  might  fly  away  with  her  before  she  would  return  to 
her  husband.  They  therefore  laid  the  case  before  the  bishop.  At  this 
stage,  business  called  the  governor  to  the  south.  He  demanded  that 
the  lady  should  take  refuge  in  monastic  seclusion,  there  to  commune 
with  the  saints  and  her  own  stubborn  heart.  Dona  Flulalia  informed 
the  priests  who  waited  on  her,  with  a  warning  glitter  of  her  dark  eyes, 
that  she  preferred  slaying  where  she  was,  showed  them  out,  locked  the 
door,  and  hugged  Pedrito.  Presently  came  a  tremendous  thundering 
at  the  door,  and  a  deep,  sonorous  voice  she  knew  too  well  demanded 
admittance.  Unflinching  as  ever,  she  defied  him.  There  was  silence 
for  a  moment,  then  two  kicks  of  the  gubernatorial  foot  burst  the  door  to 
splinters  and  disclosed  Fages  with  dilated  nostrils  and  lowering  brow. 
He  ordered  her  to  go.  She  refused.  The  governor,  gnawing  his  mus- 
tache, with  a  significant  gesture  hinted  that  he  had  cords  and  chains  for 
refractory  persons ;  and  so,  with  many  tears  the  proud  Catalonian  touk 
up  her  abode  in  San  Carlos,  and  Fages  and  Pedrito  journeyed  southward. 

At  San  Carlos  Eulalia  lay  for  a  while  crushed.  Then  her  fury  re- 
turned and  she  acted  like  a  demoniac.  Never  before  had  the  saintly 
calm  of  San  Carlos  been  disturbed  by  such  scenes  as  now  took  place 
within  the  monastery  walls.  The  holy  fathers  declared  they  were  cursed 
with  a  woman  possessed  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins.  They  sought 
to  reason  the  devil  out  of  her.  • 

"  They  argued  high,  they  argued  low, 

They  also  argued  round  about  her," 

but  they  argued  in  vain.     The  Dona  was  incorrigible.     One  day,  in 

church,  she  made  a  tumult.     The  fathers'    patience  gave  out  and  they 

threatened  her  with  chains  and  flogging. 

During  the  separation  between  Fages  and  his  wife,  Captain  Soler  oc- 
cupied the  unenviable  position  of  confidant  of  both.  He  now  wrote  to 
Fages  that  such  treatment  of  the  Senora  Gobernadora  was  a  scandal,  and 
that  it  would  be  shocking  if  the  priests  fulfilled  their  threats  of  subject- 
ing her  to  corporal  punishment.  Fages  answered  with  haughty  magna- 
nimity that  his  wife  must  not  be  flogged,  but  that  for  his  pari  he  would 
never  forgive  her. 

There  is  here  a  break  in  the  narrative  as  given  in  the  records.  But  a 
letter  from  the  governor  to  the  bishop,  written  that  fall,  slates  thai  "  My 
beloved  Eulalia  is  now  living  with  me,  being  satisfied  of  my  innocence; 
and  another  letter,  written  a  few  days  afterward  to  a  friend  in  Mexico, 
says  that  she  has  applied  for  his  removal  to  Spain,  and  he  hopes  thai 
her  application  will  not  be  successful.  Let  us  hope  that,  like  the  heroes 
of  novels,  they  lived  happily  ever  afterward. 

A  Belle  of  the  Second  Empire. 
A  few  days  ago  Mine.  Cordier,  one  of  the  beauties  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon's court,  died  suddenly  from  an  overdose  of  morphine,  which  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  in  subcutaneous  injections.  After  death  the 
disfiguring  marks  of  age  and  dissipation  faded  from  her  face,  and  the 
fragile  and  transparent  beauty  which  had  once  brought  the  emperor  to 
her  Feet  returned  to  the  classic  features. 

In  the  court  of  the  Second  Empire,  that  fleeting  pageant,  outwardly 
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;geous,  inwardly  rotten,  the  two  beautiful  daughters  of  Lafitte,  Mme. 
trdier  and  the  Marquise  de  Gallifet.  were  reigning  belles.  In  the  wild 
of  the  court,  where  moral  laxity  was  encouraged  by  the  emperor 
1  his  cabinet(  where  the  breath  of  scandal  seared  almost  every  repu- 
in,  where  the  lady  favored  with  the  imperial  notice  rose  in  the  pub- 
iteem,  and  almost  insulted  the  empress  in  her  own  drawing-room, 
ker's  daughters  played  a  prominent  part.  What  stories  they 
Id  have  told  !  They  knew  Castiglione,  when  in  her  prime  she 
ted  her  yellowed  tresses  and  drowsy  beauty  before  the  emperor, 
"sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  looked,  and 
again " ;  they  were  intimate  with  Zola's  Clorinde,  who  began 
conquering  Rouher,  and  bewitched  and  befooled  the  entire  cabinet 
her  pleasure ;  they  were  honored  with  the  approval  of  De  Moray, 
Ji  perhaps  blushed  for  him  when  a  hortensia  bloomed  on  his  carriage 
Jiel  as  his  crest ;  they  laughed  together  over  the  open  squabbles  of 
jrsigny  and  his  wife,  and  looked  askance  at  the  mad  pranks  of  the 
incess  Mathilda 

jrhat  they  were  frail,  who  shall  say?  They  were  certainly  the  sub- 
jt  of  gay  little  stories,  which  tickled  the  ears  of  the  boulevardiers,  and 
Ire  whispered  between  the  courses  of  the  court  dinners.  Peace  be 
*h  the  ashes  of  Mme.  Cordier!  Her  sins,  if  any,  be  forgiven  her,  for 
J*  loved  much.  Her  sister,  the  Marquise  de  Gallifet.  was  positively 
jliscreet  In  the  earlier  stages  of  her  flirtation  with  the  Prince  of 
jiles,  the  imperial  court  was  amused  over  the  "little  victims'  "  play. 
!  t  the  prince  in  those  days  was  a  compromising  lover.  There  arose 
joolhsome  scandal.  For  a  brief  period  Mme.  de  Gallifet  found  the 
mosphere  of  the  court  chilling,  though  M.  de  Gallifet,  a  gallant  soldier, 

1  o  could  control  his  temper  on  occasion,  rose  like  a  rocket  in  the  army 
France— the  reward  of  merit. 

3f  all  gay  days  those  were  the  gayest.  Venice  in  its  wicked  heyday 
Is  not  more  free  and  easy  than  Compiegne.  Lord  Malmesbury  gives 
oe  amusing  glimpses  of  the  life  there.     At  a  fancy  ball  at  Compiegne 

■  British  phlegm  received  a  shock  on  beholding  Princess  Mathilde, 
ose  peccadilloes  were  town  talk,  bronzed  and  shaggy,  attired  as  an 
iian.  She  had  dyed  her  skin  red,  and,  in  a  scanty  tunic,  short  as  the 
ticoats  of  Lizzie   Lindsay,  and  fastened  on  the  shoulders  with  dia- 

jind  brooches,  was  sporting  gavly  about  the  rooms,  occasionally 
ooping  with  the  energy  of  an  Apache  on  the  war-path,  and  quite  ob- 
ous  of  the  fact  that  the  transparent  material  of  her  dress  showed  a 
ce  of  the  back  of  her  neck  which  she  had  neglected  to  dye.     Possi- 

i  had  she  known  it,  it  would  not  have  disconcerted  her.  It  took  a 
jd  deal  to  do  that.     Some  say  she  was  so  passionately  in  love  with 

■  emperor  that  her  heart  broke  when  he  married  Eugenie.  If  so. 
re  were  pieces  enough  left  to  go  round  among  a  large  and  aristo- 
tic  circle  of  gentlemen  who  succeeded  each  other  in  her  fickle  fancy. 
\t  another  fete  given  some  time  later  at  the  Tuileries.  Mme.  Korsa- 
%  a  Russian,  remarkable  for  her  fine  clothes  and  strong  language, 
ised  a  stir  by  appearing  in  a  gorgeous  court  costume,  much  abbre- 
ted  at  either  end,  but  terminating  in  a  long  train,  which  gave  her  the 
pearance  of  a  peacock  with  its  tail  drooping.  As  this  train  dragged 
long  length  among  the  smirking  crowd,  an  unfortunate  diplomate  put 
foot  on  it,  and,  with  a  great  rending  of  gathers,  Mme.  Korsakoff 

s  brought  to  a  stand-still.  With  a  threatening  gesture,  she  turned 
him,  crying  furiously,  "Fichu  maladroit,"  to  which  he  answered, 
h  a  courtly  bow:  "The  fic'iu,  madame,  were  more  appropriate  on 
jr  shoulders  than  in  your  mouth." 

Such  were  the  belles  of  the  court.  Malmesbury  calls  them  provin- 
1;  if  so,  the  provinces  must  have  been  in  sorry  case.  He  describes 
•xx  genre  as  bad.  They  wore  their  hair  drawn  so  tightly  off  their  fore- 
ids  that  their  eyes  were  shaped  like  the  Chinese,  and  it  seemed  im- 
ssible  to  close  them.  Their  favorite  color  was  scarlet,  which,  with  the 
r  auburn  hair  that  the  empress  made  fashionable,  shocked  an  artist's 
t.  Their  manners  were  "loud."  Possibly  by  reason  of  the  idle  tales 
the  gay  youth  of  the  Countess  of  Montijo,  her  ladies  treated  the  em- 
:ss  with  an  easy  familiarity,  which  was  in  the  worst  possible  taste, 
i  English  milord,  driving  back  from  Compiegne  with  the  empress  and 
r  ladies,  was  shocked  to  see  De  Moray's  wife,  a  Russian,  and  Mme. 
Pierre,  an  American,  a  granddaughter  of  Vanderbilt,  light  their 
rarettes  and  carelessly  puff  the  smoke  into  the  face  of  the  empress, 
erly  unmindful  of  her  evident  displeasure. 

For  her  gentleness  and  good  nature  Eugenie  has  been  requited  by 
ing  called  a  fool.  An  anecdote  of  her  youth  tends  to  disprove  the 
pulation.  It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon,  though  desperately  in  love 
th  her,  hesitated  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  His  visits  were  constant, 
d  she  was  well  aware  of  her  conquest.     With  her  mother  and  sister 

2  lived  in  rooms  on  a  second  floor,  to  which  entrance  was  obtained 
rough  a  disused  chapel.  Une  morning.  Napoleon,  riding  past  and  see- 
;  her  silting  on  the  balcony,  drew  rein,  and,  looking  up  at  her  lovely, 
lghing  face,  said:  "  I  would  so  like  to  come  up  there;  how  can  I 
Itch  you?"  She  promptly  answered,  with  a  meaning  smile :  "Only 
rough  the  chapel,  sire."  The  allusion  was  too  direct  to  be  misunder- 
•wd,  and  the  emperor  proposed. 

Where  are  all  these  light  beauties  now?  A  few  are  left,  and  of  these 
isriglione  is  the  only  one  who  has  not  sunk  into  the  dull  and  dreary 
utine  of  stall-fed  old  age.  She  lives  in  a  magnificent  villa  outside 
iris,  hardly  ever  appears  in  public  unveiled,  is  devout — in  short,  leads 
e  life  of  a  cloistered  nun.  Sometimes  as  her  carriage  thunders  past, 
e  wayfarer  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  haggard  face  bedaubed  with  paint 
;d  powder  and  surmounted  by  a  tower  of  bleached  yellow  hair — the  re- 
ains  of  the  beauty  that  once  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  She  says 
e  is  busy  over  her  memoirs,  the  publication  of  which  she  annually  an- 
tunces.  When  they  do  appear  scanda  1-1  overs  will  have  a  treat,  for  if 
e  tells  one  tithe  of  what  she  knows  the  book  will  be  startling. 


Forest  Culture, 
A  conference  was  held  recently  in  Boston  on  the  subject  of  forest 
ilture,  at  which,  during  the  four  days  of  its  continuance,  over  fifty 
tpers  were  read  by  gentlemen  who  are  making  a  specialty  of  this 
anch  of  physical  economy,  the  delegates  present  numbering  sixty- 
ght  and  representing  fifteen  State  boards,  besides  commissioners  from 
anada  and  the  Nova  Scotian  provinces.     This  is  the  fourth  conference 

,  the  kind  that  has  been  held,  the  three  prior  occasions  having  been  at 
incinnaii,  Sl  Paul,  and  Montreal,  so  that  the  matter  is  by  no  means 
its  first  inception.  There  is  probably  no  physical  evil  which  can  be- 
ll a  country  so  far-reaching  and  disastrous  in  its  effects  as  the  whole- 
le  and  wanton  destruction  of  the  forest  trees.  Fifty  years  ago,  when 
e  pioneers  of  our  Western  civilization  extended  their  outposts  into  the 
itamed  regions  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  it  was  a  mat- 
r  ol  necessity  to  clear  lands  of  trees  and  undergrowth,  so  as  to  render 
em  arable  and  fitted  for  the  support  of  civilized  life.  No  harm  would 
ive  resulted  had  not  the  succeeding  influx  of  population  carried  the 
ork  of  timber  spoliation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  the  balance 
hich  nature  had  adjusted,  and  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  fulfil- 
ent  of  the  various  relations  of  her  physical  economy.  The  destruction 
forest  trees  in  the  Alpine  departments  of  France  during  the  past  fifty 

,  ars  or  more  so  nearly  ruined  the  districts  where  it  was  carried  on.  ren- 
:ring  them  unfit  for  pasturage  and  dangerous  to  live  in,  that  the  gov- 
nment,  within  the  past  few  years,  has  taken  the  rebozsment,  or  re- 
resting,  of  these  districts  in  hand,  and  made  attention  to  the  neces- 
ry  conditions  for  effectively  carrying  it  out  compulsory  on  the  inhabi- 
nts,  so  that  the  labor  and  money  bestowed  may  not  fail  of  its  object 
.rough  heedlessness  or  ignorance.  The  philosophy  of  the  forest  tree 
not  intricate,  but  is  easily  understood  by  any  one  who  will  give  the 
atter  a  thought  The  tree  fulfills  the  three-fold  purpose  of  attracting 
oisture,  equalizing  atmospheric  and  electric  conditions,  and  protecting 
esoil.  Trees  spread  judiciously  over  land  areas  attract  the  aqueous 
ipor  held  in  the  air,  and  cause  it  to  distribute  itself  equally  over  such 
■eas ;  whereas  in  default  of  these  scattered  conductors  and  distribu- 
>rs,  cloud-water  is  precipitated  at  single  and,  apparently,  random 
aints,  in  the  form  of  cloud-bursts,  torrents,  or  water-spouts,  tearing  up 


soil,  forming  ravines  and  chasms,  and  washing  down  valuable  alluvial 
detritus  into  river-beds  and  bottoms,  where  it  will  do  no  good  and  fre- 
quently much  harm.  This  is  the  real  source  of  injury  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Hautes  and  Basses  Alpes,  and  other  mountainous  districts 
of  France,  where  the  pasturage,  prior  to  the  reboisment  was  so  up- 
rooted and  washed  away  by  the  torrents,  which  at  the  same  time  endan- 
gered and  sometimes  destroyed  villages  and  hamlets,  that  the  govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  enforce  strict  remedial  measures,  making  the 
peasants  and  land-holders,  who  at  first  refused  to  cooperate  with  them 
and  scouted  the  idea  as  new-fangled  and  fanciful,  at  last  recognize  its 
practical  utility  and  come  energetically  to  its  support.  Again,  the 
spreading  foliage  of  trees  breaks  the  force  of  swiftly  descending  show- 
ers, causing  the  water  to  drop  more  slowly  and  regularly  upon  the  dead 
leaves  beneath,  which,  in  their  turn,  still  further  arrest  the  downward 
progress  of  the  water,  causing  it  to  reach  the  soil  only  after  continued 
percolation,  so  that  nearly  all  is  absorbed  into  the  inferior  strata,  which 
filler  it,  and,  later  on.  yield  it  up  in  the  form  of  springs.  These  are 
the  most  apparent  benefits  accruing  to  the  agriculturist  from  the  judi- 
cious growth  of  trees,  and  they  are  of  a  nature  to  be  appreciated  and 
understood  even    by  the  most  unscientific. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  matter  which  is  not  so  readily 
susceptible  of  comprehension  by  the  work-a-day  world — namely,  the  con- 
nection between  those  devastating  hurricanes  known  as  blizzards,  tor- 
nadoes, or  cyclones,  which  have  been  for  some  time  past  the  terror  of 
the  central  West,  and  the  absence  of  trees  or  forests  in  the  regions  af- 
fected by  such  visitations.  Without  discussing  the  possible  and  probable 
electric  relations  between  vast  areas  of  land  presenting  serried  battalions 
of  sixty  or  a  hundred-foot  arboreal  conductors  between  themselves  and 
the  atmosphere  above,  and  deducing  from  this  fact  their  remarkable 
freedom  from  tornadoes  as  compared  with  other  areas  deficient  in  tim- 
ber, it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  such  is  the  case.  It  is  the  province  of 
the  commissioners  engaged  in  this  work  to  ascertain,  analyze,  and 
classify  all  facts  bearing  on  forest  culture  in  its  relation  to  social  indus- 
tries and  life,  and  in  the  forthcoming  pamphlet  which  we  are  promised, 
embodying  what  has  been  done  by  the  late  conference,  we  hope  to  see 
the  whole  subject  treated  in  an  exhaustive  manner,  and  also  in  a  style 
calculated  to  appeal  to  the  intelligence,  and  impress  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  the  rural  classes,  whom,  to  do  any  practical  good,  it  should 
aim  essentially  to  reach. 


COMMUNICATED. 


Another  View  of  the  Canal  Question. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  reply  to  Mr.  Merry's  article,  in  your  last  number,  on 
the  effect  of  a  ship  canal  through  Central  America,  I  fully  agree  with  him  "  that 
it  will  greatly  change  commercial  currents,"  and  further,  I  believe  that  it  will  do 
so  to  the  great  and  lasting  disadvantage  of  California  and  San  Francisco.  The 
success  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  entirely  irrelevant,  because  no  port  had  occupied. 
prior  to  the  opening  of  that  water-way  in  regard  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  posi- 
tion which  the  port  of  San  Francisco  occupies  in  regard  to  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  first  point  Mr.  Merry  makes  is  the  tea  trade;  and,  if  I  read  the  ar- 
ticle rightly,  the  advantage  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco  would  be  "  that  there 
would  be  no  more  discrimination  against  it."  From  being  what  Mr.  Merry  terms 
a  way-station,  it  would  become  no  station  at  all,  for  the  result  of  the  canal  would 
be,  in  Mr.  Merry's  opinion,  "that  it  would  divert  the  tea  trade  from  the  Suez 
Canal "  (which  is  at  present  the  active  competitor  to  the  Pacific  overland  route). 
And  if  the  canal  can  accomplish  that,  it  assuredly  can  divert  it  from  the  overland 
route  by  way  of  San  Francisco.  For  a  way-station  our  city  has  developed  quite 
a  fair  number  of  houses  in  the  tea  trade,  such  as  Haas  Brothers,  Ehrman  &  Co., 
L.  Schilling  &  Co.,  Siegfried  &:  Brandenstein,  Macondray  &  Co.,  and  others, 
who,  if  no  more  steamers  could  find  profitable  employment  between  Japan,  China, 
and  San  Francisco,  would  have  to  get  their  tea  from  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal,  and  pay  at  least  as  much  freight  as  New  York,  and  probably 
more  than  New  Orleans. 

Not  only  would  there  be  less  steamer  and  less  railroad  traffic  in  San  Francisco, 
but  a  great  trade  would  be  interfered  with  which  it  has  taken  years  to  establish. 
The  second  point  which  Mr.  Merry  makes  refers  to  the  overland  traffic,  for  which 
five  great  railroads  compete,  and  this  traffic  is  to  be  increased  by  taking  away  the 
tea  and  silks  bound  East  and  the  large  exports  of  foreign  and  domestic  dry  goods, 
notions,  etc.,  bound  West. 

Mr.  Merry  says:  "Suppose  the  canal  were  open  to-day,  their  [I  presume 
'its']  line  of  steamers,  coming  direct  to  San  Francisco,  would  land  freight  on 
our  wharves  for  distribution  eastward."  What  merchandise  can  possibly  come 
from  the  western  terminus  of  the  canal  for  distribution  eastward  ?  Why,  even  the 
product  of  Nicaragua  itself  would  be  diverted  from  San  Francisco  and  go  by 
steamer  to  the  nearest  port,  which  is  New  Orleans  by  a  great  number  of  miles. 
It  is  true,  the  competition  between  the  five  great  lines  might  stop,  because  half  of 
the  traffic  being  diverted,  some  of  the  lines  would  have  to  be  sold  for  what  they 
would  bring,  and  possibly  stop  running  altogether. 

"  Freights  Eastward."  In  this  paragraph  Mr.  Merry  admits  that  the  traffic 
eastward  would  be  diverted,  but  that  wool,  wine,  and  canned  goods  would  go  via 
canal  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  I  very  much  doubt  that  wool  would  go  much 
cheaper  via  the  Nicaragua  Canal  than  it  goes  to-day  via  Panama — say  to  Boston, 
about  i^  cents  per  pound,  and  by  Cape  Horn  at  about  %  cent  per  pound.  On  wine 
and  canned  goods  I  am  not  posted,  but  I  am  clear  that  a  line  of  competition  with 
our  canned  goods  to  the  Pacific  Islands — Sandwich,  Society,  and  Philippines — 
would  be  opened,  which  at  present  has  to  take  the  route  of  either  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  or  the  Horn.  How  the  lumber  trade  can  be  developed  by  the  canal 
is  a  riddle  to  me.  Is  that  an  article  which  can  stand  canal  tolls  for  the  sake  of 
quick  transit? 

With  Article  4,  I  agree  in  so  far  that  it  would  greatly  benefit  New  Orleans, 
and,  just  as  much  as  that  city  would  gain,  San  Francisco  would  lose.  The 
Chinese  restriction  act  has  cut  off  several  steamers  per  month,  the  canal  will  do 
the  rest,  and  the  Golden  Gate  might  just  as  well  be  filled  in  with  the  slick  ens. 

Article  5  makes  a  point  that  India  has  developed  a  wheat  trade  of  six  millions 
of  ions  per  annum  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  Europe.  This  figure  must  be  a 
huge  mistake,  but  if  we  can  not  compete  at  the  present  rate  of  thirty  shillings 
per  2240  pounds,  say  one-third  cent  per  pound,  can  the  canal  carry  wheat  for 
anything  like  that  figure?  The  steamer  freight  from  here  to  Nicaragua  must  be 
more  than  that,  without  any  canal  toll.  Let  Mr.  Merry  state  the  rate  of  freight 
on  wheat  from  Bombay  to  London  at  present,  by  way  of  Suez,  and  it  will  at  "once 
be  seen  that  no  relief  to  our  wheat-growers  can  come  from  any  canal,  either  Nic- 
aragua or  Panama. 

The  next  sentence  of  Mr.  Merry  is  almost  merry:  "  We  shall  encourage  Eu- 
ropean commerce  by  discriminating  in  favor  of  A  merican  shipping  in  the  canal." 
And  this  in  the  face  of  the  Suez  Canal,  built  by  French  capital,  and  now  politic- 
ally controlled  by  England,  being  equal  in  its  charges  to  the  flags  of  all  nations. 
How  San  Francisco  can  regain  its  lost  distributing  power  by  placing  all  its  com- 
petitors, New  Orleans  and  all  ports  on  the  north  Atlantic,  including  Europe, 
nearer  to  the  Pacific  islands,  to  the  East  coast  of  Australia,  to  Japan,  China, 
and  East  Siberia,  our  customers  by  geographical  position,  is  a  point  I  would 
like  to  have  a  little  more  elucidated. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Merry's  letter  treats  of  the  prospects  of  the  commercial 
aspect  of  the  canal  generally,  and  in  that  connection  I  would  think  it  wise,  before 
any  private  capital  is  invested,  to  wait  whether  after  all  the  Panama  Canal  will 
not  be  completed,  when  one  canal  will  be  enough;  but  that  Congress  should  be 
asked  to  divert  $300,000,000  (and  California  being  one-fifiieth  of  the  United 
Slates),  six  million  dollars  of  California  money,  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  San 
Francisco,  is  not  quite  intelligible  to  me.  How  would  Mr.  Meny  like  to  go  to 
Sacramento  and  ask  for  a  subsidy  from  the  legislature  of  California  of  six  millions 
of  dollars  to  be  spent  in  Nicaragua?  What  chance  would  such  a  bill  have  to 
pass?  And  yet  our  delegation  to  Washington  is  asked  to  indorse  such  a  bill  be- 
fore Congress ! 

One  more  point  Mr.  Merry  makes,  and  that  is,  "  If  America  does  not  build  the 
canal  Germany  will."  I  consider  this  idea  simply  as  a  huge  joke.  So  far  the 
German  parliament  has  not  yet  voted  the  money  for  the  Eider  Canal  to  connect 
the  Baltic  with  the  German  Ocean,  an  almost  indispensable  work  for  marine  de- 
fense, and  not  to  be  compared  in  expense  to  the  canal  of  Nicaragua.  If  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  American  money  have  to  be  spent,  it  were  better 
to  spend  them  on  American  soil  than  to  go  abroad  and  develop  other  lands  there- 
with. H.   Heynemann. 

San  Francisco,  November  9,  1885. 


The  Canal  Question— Politically. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  It  was  the  aim  of  the  writer  in  a  previous  paper  to 
demonstrate  the  commercial  importance  of  the  canal  to  our  Pacific  Coast  and  to 
our  country.  To  other  than  Pacific  Coast  readers  probably  the  subject  was 
treated  too  much  from  a  local  standpoint,  for  the  "canal  question — commer- 
cially" covers  the  navigation  and  maritime  commerce  of  the  numerous  nations 
whose  shores  are  washed  by  the  two  great  oceans.  But  a  volume  would  be  nec- 
essary for  such  a  discussion,  and  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  canal  question  po- 
litically— another  view  of  the  subject  equally  important  and  more  interesting 
than  commercial  considerations  to  the  general  reader.  In  December.  1823, 
President  Monroe  notified  the  European  powers,  through  his  able  and  patriotic 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Adams,  that  "  we  would  not  view  any  interposition  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling,  in  any  manner,  the  destinies  of  independent  Ameri- 
can powers  in  any  other  light  than  a  manifestation  of  an  uofriendly  disposition 
toward  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Webfter  subsequently  said,  in  the  House  of  Representatives:  "Sir,  I 
look  upon  the  message  of  December,  1823,  as  a  bright  page  in  our  history  !  It 
did  honor  to  the  sagacity  of  the  Government  ;  and  I  will  not  diminish  that 
honor.     It  elevated  the  hopes  and  gratified  the  patriotism  of  the  people." 

The  sentiments  then  uttered  are  equally  applicable  to-day,  and  always  receive 
the  approbation  of  our  people  when  occasion  arises  for  their  reiteration. 

This  great  national  declaration  is  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  was  aimed  at  the 
conspiracy  of  the   so-called  "Holy  Alliance"  of  European   powers,  to  subvert 


the  weaker  republics  on  the  American  continent,  a  conspiracy  whi  _ 
failure,  owing  chiefly  to  the  decided  opposition  of  the  American  G 
The  Monroe  doctrine  has  become  traditional  American  policy,  and  do  . 
statesman  to-day  dares  to  assume  a  position  antagonistic  to  it,  as  all  ih« 
recognizes  the  patriotism  and  the  wisdom  of  preserving   the  republican  fc 
government  upon  this  continent,  where  it  already    :.. 

The  student  of  contemporaneou  the  t. 

forcement  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  resulting  from  the  increasing  aggtessiTenq 
of  the  European  powers.     The  recent  history    of  English  aggression  in  Egyr. 
and  Southern  Africa;  of  France  in  Algeria,  Cochin  China,  and  Madagascar;  c 
Germany  in  Sehleswig-HjI-icIn.  Eastern   Africa,  and   the  Caroline  Islan 
Russia  m  Central  Asia  and   Northern  China;  the  imitated  by  th 

lesser  powers  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  indicate  a  nati  r  the  ad 

quisition  of  territory  which  should  be  a  Why  have  not 

powers  pursued  the  same  policy  on  this  continent  .'    Certainly  the  induce  n; 
location,   climate,  and  commercial  advantages  are  superior  to  many  objecth 
points  which  have  engaged  their  attention.     Obviously  the  certainty  of  compli 
cations  with  the  United  States  has  prevented  this  national  aggression   on  tru 
American  continent — a  respect  for  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  been  the  preventive 

These  powers  pursue  this  policy  chiefly  bv  means  of  armed  naval  and  lam 
forces,  varied  at  times  by  a  primary  commercial  control,  of  which  the  history-  o 
the  British  East  India  Company  forms  so  striking  an  example,  of  a  country  pop 
ulated  by  m  Uions,  subjugated  by  a  corporation,  which  prepared  the  way  for  mili- 
tary occupation,  finally  resulting  in  the  assumption  by  the  British  sovereign  of  th« 
title  of  "Empress  of  India."  One  can  not  but  admire  the  traditional  policy 
has  marked  this  stupendous  destruction  of  native  nationalities  by  a  joint  commer- 
cial and  military  policy.  But,  as  Americans,  we  do  not  want  this  policy  adopted 
on  this  continent,  and  it  never  can  be  while  we  are  awake  to  our  own  inti.-r-.--i>, 
and  insist  upon  the  preservation  of  the  republican  system  on  this  continent.  The 
most  flagrant  violation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine — the  French  occupation  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  establishment  of  monarchical  government  there  by  the  power  of 
French  arms — has  not  been  forgotten  by  Americans.  Our  country  was  in  no 
condition  at  that  time  to  do  more  than  protest ;  but  once  that  the  safety  of  the 
republic  was  assured,  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  enforced  by  Sheridan  on  the  Rio 
Grande  with  a  veteran  army,  and  Seward  gave  the  Third  Napoleon  ninety  days 
to  evacuate  Mexico.  Where  is  the  American  statesman  who  condemns  enforce- 
ment of  the  Monroe  doctrine? 

Let  us  now  examine  how  the  canal  question  is  connected  with  this  national  pol- 
icy. Primarily  the  canal,  executed  by  a  foreign  company,  is  merely  an  indus- 
trial enterprise,  without  national  significance.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the 
political  effect  of  such  a  work  on  the  territory  through  which  it  is  constructed 
without  understanding  the  conditions  controlling  the  local  government.  The 
Central  American  republics  are  generally  in  debt  (Nicaragua  being  the  only  ex- 
ception), sparsely  settled,  and  undeveloped,  without  formidable  military  force, 
and  practically  governed  by  a  small  minority  of  the  people,  mostly  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  Spanish  conquerors.  The  immense  disbursements  of  foreign  cap- 
ital for  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  territorial  privileges  which  ac- 
company the  franchise,  and  the  power  to  control  the  labor  employed — these,  with 
the  development  of  foreign  commerce  and  foreign  interests,  have  already  placed 
the  Government  of  Columbia  in  a  position  of  partial  dependence  upon  the  Canal 
Companv  with  headquarters  at  Paris.  The  project  is  connected  with  French  col- 
onization by  land  grants,  which  have  been  Surveyed  by  French  officials  jointly 
with  officers  of  the  Canal  Company.  The  railroad  is  French  property,  only  main- 
taining its  American  organization  to  avert  suspicion.  While  there  has  been  no 
military  occupation,  French  military  engineers  have  surveyed  the  locations  avail- 
able for  defense,  and  French  interests  control  the  Panama  Isthmus  to  the  extent 
that  the  French  Consul  protested  against  the  recent  temporary  occupation  of 
Panama  by  United  States  troops  under  our  treaty  with  Columbia,  which  obligated 
us  to  protect  the  isthmus  transit.  There  is  no  intelligent  observer  who  will  not 
admit  that  success  at  Panama  means  ultimate  French  occupation  of  :he  isthmus. 
Indeed,  the  secession  of  the  State  of  Panama  from  the  Bogota  Government  is  now 
being  agitated  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  programme.  The  successful  result  of 
the  canal  project  there  attempted  is,  however,  in  great  doubt — in  fact,  the  general 
impression  among  those  most  disinterested  and  competent  to  judge  indicates  a 
collapse  which  will  shake  the  fabric  of  French  finance  to  its  base,  leaving  as  the 
only  substantial  result  the  Panama  Railroad  in  French  possession,  a  point  of  im- 
portant disadvantage  to  us  unless  we  construct  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  to  prevent 
which  we  may  be  assured  that  millions  will  be  expended  in  Washington  if  neces- 
sary. Leaving  the  doubtful  and  commercially  impracticable  Panama  project,  let 
us  examine  the  position  at  Nicaragua — what  it  is  proposed  by  the  Nicaragua 
treaty  to  accomplish  there,  and  what  led  our  Government  to  negotiate  with  that 
republic  for  a  ship  canal  through  its  territory. 

The  recent  attempt  at  construction  by  an  American  company  is  well  known 
to  the  public:  but  the  fact  that  our  Government  prevented  capitalists  from  un- 
dertaking the  project,  on  the  groaod  that  it  should  be  constructed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment itself,  is  not  generally  understood.  When  the  last  administration  com- 
prehended the  importance  of  the  Nicaragua  route  to  the  American  Government, 
commercially  and  politically,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  insisted  upon  Government  own- 
ership and  control.  He  became  so  impressed  with  its  importance  to  our  interests 
that  he  remarked  to  a  United  States  Senator  that  "  the  time  would  shortly  come 
when  any  member  of  Congress  who  opposed  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  under  the  auspices  of  our  Government  would  be  considered  an  American 
coward."  Having  so  firmly  indicated  opposition  by  the  Government  to  construc- 
tion by  a  corporation  (even  though  comprised  mostly  of  American  citizens)  that  a 
completed  private  contract  for  construction  had  to  be  given  up,  he  persuaded  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  to  grant  concessions  of  great  value  to  the  United 
States  provided  this  Government  promptly  construct  the  work,  retaining  owner- 
ship and  control  jointly  with  Nicaragua.  This  is  the  Nicaragua  treaty  which 
awaits  the  action  of  Congress  during  its  next  session,  and  which  expires  by  limit- 
ation if  not  then  favorably  acted  upon.  Meanwhile  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua, disappointed  by  the  failure  of  the  last  Congress  to  ratify,  and  determined 
that  the  canal  shall  be  constructed,  has  been  approached  by  offers  of  assistance 
from  Europe,  which  are  thus  far  held  in  abeyance. 

The  very  complete  surveys  made  by  our  Government  have  so  plainly  established 
the  economy  and  practicability  of  the  work,  and  the  financial  results  of  the 
Suez  Canal  have  been  so  marvelous,  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  engage  Euro- 
pean capital  in  the  enterprise,  especially  if  encouragement  is  given  by  a  Euro- 
pean government,  which  will  be  prepared  to  assume  the  same  position  to  the  Ni- 
caragua Canal  that  England  occupies  to  the  Suez  Canal — practical  military  and 
commercial  control.     Are  we  prepared  as  a  nation  to  permit  this? 

A  prominent  European  naval  officer,  visiting  Washington  two  years  since, 
looking  at  the  map  of  Centra]  America,  and  the  Nicaragua  Canal  survey,  point- 
ing his  pencil  to  Omeiepe  Island,  in  Lake  Nicaragua,  made  use  of  these  expres- 
sions :  "That  military  position  is  unique.  There  is  not  another  like  it  in  the 
world.  Gibraltar  is  not  a  circumstance  to  it  in  importance.  Build  that  canal, 
establish  a  naval  station  in  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  a  few  swift  cruisers  from  this 
impregnable  position,  in  this  splendid  inland,  fresh-water  harbor,  can  strike  of- 
fensively in  a  few  days  to  the  West  India  Islands,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  on  the  Pacific.     It  is  the  key  of  the  two  great  oceans," 

We  are  offered  the  key.  Shall  we  throw  it  aside,  to  permit  its  possession  by 
our  enemies?  Where  beats  the  American  heart  that  will  see  his  country  thus 
humiliated — the  iron-mailed  hand  at  her  throat,  a  constant  menace  to  our  peace 
and  commercial  progress?  What  a  despicable  position  we  shall  occupy  with  Nic- 
aragua and  Panama  in  foreign  hands,  even  though  the  Panama  Canal  is  a  fail- 
ure, leaving  behind  it  only  the  substantial  result  of  the  Panama  Railroad  under 
French  control  ?  There  are  perhaps  those  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  United 
States  building  the  canal  as  a  Government  work.  Certainly  it  is  likely  to  cost 
more  and  to  occupy  more  time  if  built  by  a  corporation,  unless  the  Government 
will  contract  with  a  construction  company  which  can  safely  guarantee  comple- 
tion within  five  years,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one  hundred  million  dollars.  But 
it  may  be  remarked  that  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  construction  by  the  Mari- 
time Canal  Company,  the  same  parties  opposing  it  now  as  a  Government  work 
opposed  it  then  as  a  private  enterprise,  and  paid  an  expensive  lobby  at  Washing- 
ton to  defeat  the  chartering  of  the  company  by  Congress.  The  argument-  at 
the  enterprise  are  generally  based  upon  its  being  a  new  departure  in  the  policy  of 
the  republic,  likely  to  lead  to  foreign  complications.  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
that  trie  construction  of  the  canal  is  a  practical  and  peaceable  enforcement  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  than  which  there  is  no  more  firmly  established  principle  in  the 
history  of  the  republic.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  the  same  political  and  com- 
mercial policy  is  in  every  respect  applicable  to  the  United  Stales  after  a  century 
of  development  that  was  expedient  when  the  nation  was  in  its  infancy. 
sixty  millions  of  people,  with  great  wealth  and  uneo,ua!ed  energy-,  are  manufact- 
uring more  than  they  can  consume.  They  are  looking  abroad  for  a  market.  A 
foreign  commerce  necessitates  a  foreign  policy- ;  a  foreign  policy  demands  a  re- 
spectable naval  force.  The  age  for  national  isolation  has  passed  ;  our  country 
must  either  advance  or  retrograde;  and  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  American 
statesmanship  to  point  out  the  path  of  progress,  commercially  and  politically ;  to 
develop  a  foreign  policy,  not  aggressive,  but  firm  and  consistent,  backed  by  a  re- 
spectable naval  force,  which  shall  make  American  citizenship  of  some  value 
abroad,  and  which  shall  protect  American  commerce  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I 
have  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  American  canal  is  a  part  of  this  seif-res| 
policy ;  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  our  commercial  and  political  position  ;  that  if  we 
do  not  build  it,  we  shall  have  to  fight  for  it,  at  immensely  increased  co>t,  or  sink 
to  the  disgrace  of  a  nation  without  the  will  or  the  patriotism  to  protect  its  inter- 
ests. The  canal  is  a  certainty  of  the  near  future.  We  may  make  it  oars  by 
peaceful  energy,  or  it  may  become  ours  by  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure. 
To  the  statesmen  who  solve  this  great  question  in  peace  and  honor  their  country 
and  the  world  will  accord  undying  lu-tr^.  William   L.  Merry. 

San  Francisco,  November  10,  1885. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


LOVE,  HONOR,  AND  OBEY. 


A  Matrimonial  Duello. 


Mr.  Clermont  Hathaway  was  a  man  of  the  world.  That, 
and  nothing  more.  He  had  seen  and  known  a  great  deal  of 
life,  which  had  given  him  an  air  of  calm  superiority  which 
was  very  taking  with  the  women.  He  had  also  an  air  of  be- 
ing able  to  say  a  great  deal  more  than  he  had  ever  been 
heard  to  say  on  any  given  topic,  which  stood  him  well  in 
hand  with  everybody.  He  was  rather  reserved,  and  had  the 
greatest  possible  objection  to  speaking  or  being  spoken 
to  about  his  own  affairs.  This  is  not  usually  the  sort  of  man 
who  marries;  but  Mr.  Hathaway,  having  probably  his  own 
reasons  for  his  action,  had  gone  on  to  Washington  one  win- 
4f*3  or.  Congressional  business  (not  that  he  was  an  honora- 
iTmember  himself),  and  had  married,  with  considerable 
iclat,  a  very  rich  young  lady.  She  was  a  fragile,  rather 
pretty  blonde,  who  did  more  than  the  part  allotted  to  her  in 
the  prayer-book,  for  she  not  only  swore  to  "  love,  honor,  and 
obey"  her  Clermont,  but  she  also,  with  all  her  worldly  goods 
did  him  endow,  to  an  extent  which  soon  made  him  a  man  of 
as  much  importance,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  as  he 
had  always  been  from  a  society  one.  There  were  other 
changes.  He  had  been  rather  restless,  frequently  starting 
off  from  his  Los  Angeles  home  on  sudden  trips  to  San  Fran- 
cisco or  New  York,  without  mentioning  his  intentions  to 
even  his  intimate  friends.  For  a  year  or  so  after  his  marriage 
he  settled  down,  and,  if  staying  at  home  with  his  consort 
were  any  sign,  seemed  thoroughly  devoted  and  domesticated ; 
though  several  of  his  "lady  friends51  declared,  among  them- 
selves, that  he  "  rather  suffered  Mrs.  H.'s  attentions  than  en- 
couraged them."  After  a  while,  however,  he  resumed  his 
occasional  absences— explaining  to  his  wife  that  business 
necessitated  these  flying  and  tiresome  journeys. 

There  may  have  been  a  color  of  truth  in  these  statements, 
but  most  likely  he  began  to  find  it  dull.  Mrs.  Hathaway  was 
not  exactly  brilliant,  but  she  was  very  loving  and  very  sub- 
missive. She  never  questioned  her  husband's  actions,  and 
she  always  welcomed  him  on  his  return,  like  a  long-lost 
brother.  This,  as  any  man  can  see,  was  extremely  nice  for 
Mr.  Hathaway,  and  he  really  enjoyed  himself  more  than  he 
had  done  in  the  days  of  his  bachelorhood,  when  he  could 
only  count  on  the  "  Hello-old-boy !  "  style  of  salutation  which 
hotel  life  engenders.  But  Mrs.  Hathaway  unaccountably 
pined  away  and  died,  in  the  fourth  year  of  their  marriage. 
Her  husband  seemed  very  much  put  out.  No  one  expected 
to  see  so  reserved  a  man  grieve  openly,  but  his  countenance 
wore  for  a  long  time — several  months,  at  least — an  expres- 
sion which  was  differently  described  as  one  of  "  inward  sor- 
row," "  stern  self-control,"  "  beautiful  resignation,"  and  "ma- 
laria." He  became  the  legitimate  object  of  that  delightful 
petting  which  well-bred  ladies  know  so  well  how  to  employ, 
and  which  they  are  generally  ready  to  lavish  upon  safe  and 
suitable  persons  of  the  other  sex.  For  nearly  two  years  he 
led  a  chastened  sort  of  life,  utilizing  his  period  of  mourning  by 
taking  a  course  of  prohibitive  dietetics — something  his  phy- 
sician recommended. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  second  year,  an  attractive  young 
widow,  Mrs.  Le  Bon,  came  on  from  the  East  to  visit  a  lady 
who  was  an  ardent  friend  of  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mrs.  Le  Bon 
had  been  a  wife  in  name  only,  having  married  Colonel  Le 
Bon  on  his  deathbed,  at  his  urgent  request,  and  thereby  in- 
herited a  good  bit  of  his  property.  She  was  very  attractive, 
and  was  understood  to  hold  rather  unusual  opinions — to 
which,  however,  she  never  alluded.  She  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  pet  Mr.  Hathaway  in  the  least ;  hardly  noticed  him, 
indeed,  despite  the  rapturous  encomiums  of  their  common 
friend.  Yet  that  gentleman,  ungrateful,  turned  him  from  all 
the  sweet  smiles  and  tender  glances  which  had  tried  so  deli- 
cately to  console  him,  and,  having  a  will  of  his  own,  which 
had  seldom  been  successfully  withstood,  laid  such  intense 
siege  to  her  indifference  that  it  was  completely  driven  from 
position  by  the  time  she  started  homeward,  and  she  had 
promised  to  cease  being  Colonel  Le  Bon's  widow  whenever 
Mr.  Hathaway  should  come  to  claim  her  as  his  bride.  And 
so,  in  due  time,  he  once  more  put  his  head  beneath  the  mat- 
rimonial yoke. 

At  first  he  took  great  pride  in  the  superiority  of  his  bride 
— in  her  wit,  her  piquant  ways,  her  graceful  elusiveness. 
But,  after  a  while,  he  awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  was,  in  a 
manner,  obliged  to  pay  a  penalty  for  all  this.  The  new  wife 
was  a  much  more  complex  person  than  the  first  Mrs.  Hath- 
away had  been,  and  decidedly  more  extgeante  in  their  daily 
relations.  Instead  of  devising  ways  to  divert  her  lord  and 
display  her  affection  for  him,  she  seemed  to  expect  him  to 
make  things  pleasant  for  her.  Hitherto  he  had  been  the  one 
who  tend  la  joue  in  the  affairs  of  his  affections,  although 
he  had  rather  gone  out  of  his  role  in  the  ardor  of  his  pre- 
liminary engagement ;  but  now,  having  achieved  his  object, 
and  exchanged  pursuit  for  possession,  he  was  ready  to  re- 
lapse into  his  every-day  manner,  and,  in  a  high-handed  but 
truly  man-like  way,  take  things  for  granted. 

Words  can  not  fitly  describe  his  state  of  mind  when  he 
discovered  himself  actually  searching  about  for  plausible  rea- 
sons to  explain  such  of  his  actions  as,  left  wholly  on  their 
merits,  might  not  be  exactly  pleasing  to  Mrs.  Hathaway. 
He  became  thoughtful;  it  was  evidently  that  fateful  tide  in 
his  affairs,  which  should  be  taken  at  the  turn,  if  his  independ- 
ence were  still  to  be  preserved,  had  come.  At  last  he  de- 
cided to  go  East — on  business — and  alone. 

He  went  home  early  the  night  after  this  decision  had  been 
made,  and  said,  when  his  wife's  last  visitor  had  departed,  for 
it  was  her  reception  day:  "My  dear,  I  am  called  to  New 
York  on  imperative  business.  Will  you  see  that  my  things 
are  got  ready  for  the  northern  train  to-morrow  ? " 

"Oh)p>w/;-th.ings  will  be  easy  enough,"  she  replied, brightly ; 
"  it  is  mine  that  will  be  the  trouble  on  such  short  notice." 

"  I  am  sorry,  dear  girl,  but  1  can't  take  you  with  me  this 
trip.  I  shall  be  flying  about  from  place  to  place,  and  shall 
have  no  time  to  devote  to  anything  but  the  business  which 
takes  me,  as  I  must  be  back  here  by  the  first  of  the  month, 
at  least." 

"  But,  Clermont,  I  am  almost  frantic  to  go  East,  and  you 
need  not  look  at  me  an  instant  after  we  reach  Chicago. 
Cousin  Joe  is  there,  you  know." 

She  looked  so  pretty  and  so  appealing  that  he  almost 
yielded  then  and  there  ;  but    he  remembered  that  it  was  a 


crisis,  that  he  wished  to  stop  over  in  San  Francisco,  and  that 
he  must  be  firm. 

He  put  his  arm  about  her,  and  raising  her  face  to  his 
kissed  the  beautiful  mouth  which  was  so  expressive  of  its 
owner's  moods. 

"  My  own  one,  do  you  suppose  that  I  could  stay  away  from 
you,  if  you  were  within  reach  ?  How  could  I  keep  my  mind 
on  prosy  bills  and  contracts  when  you  were  calling  to  me, 
through  my  heart,  to  come  and  be  happy,  and — and  have  a 
good  time  ? " 

Mrs.  Hathaway  laughed, 

"  May  I  ask  what  business  it  is  that  requires  such  concen- 
tration of  intellect  ?  But,  never  mind,  I  see  that  you  do  not 
wish  me  to  accompany  you.  I  have  sworn  to  obey.  I  will 
not  go  East." 

The  victory  had  been  far  easier  than  he  had  anticipated. 
She  was  delightfully  amusing  all  the  evening,  and  saw  him 
gayly  off  next  day.  Too  gayly,  he  thought,  as,  having  ar- 
ranged his  traps  in  his  section,  he  took  out  a  letter  which  he 
had  not  had  lime  to  read,  and  opened  it. 

"  Dear  old  fellow,'5  it  said,  "  Don't  fail  to  come  up  by  the 
— th.  We  have  got  the  old  crowd  together,  and  only  await 
your  coming.  Lots  going  on — opera  and  all  that.  Jolly  sup- 
per at  Kate  Howard's  last  night.  Verbum  sap.  P.  S. — Bets 
are  on  between  Lillie  Symonds  and  your  humble  servant  that 
Mrs.  H.  will  want  to  come  along." 

This  rather  peculiar  business  letter  seemed  to  amuse  Mr. 
Hathaway  greatly.  "So  Lillie  Symonds  is  there,  is  she? 
Pity  that  husband  of  hers  hangs  on  so.  It's  a  long  time  since 
I've  seen  Lillie." 

On  a  Patti  night,  about  a  week  later,  he  made  one  of 
a  party  of  five  who  came  late  and  entered  one  of  the 
boxes.  With  him  was  a  splendid  blonde,  of  rather  too  ma- 
tronly figure,  perhaps,  but  still  holding  her  own  gallantly 
with  even  the  beautiful  and  dashing  young  lady  beside  her. 
Two  gentlemen — one  short  and  stout,  the  other  tall  and  ele- 
gant— completed  the  group  ;  and  as  they  had  just  dined 
where  there  had  been  great  flow  of  soul,  they  were  all  in  the 
highest  possible  spirits.  All  but  Mr.  Hathaway.  Despite 
the  evident  preference  of  his  blonde  friend,  and  the  jealous 
glower  of  the  the  handsome  young  broker  behind  his  chair  ; 
despite  the  charming  surroundings  and  the  heavenly  music  ; 
despite  the  consciousness  that  he  was  still  his  own  master, 
and  matrimony  had  not  yet  marked  him  wholly  for  her  own — 
he  was  so  far  from  feeling  a  corresponding  elation  that  he 
was  afraid  the  dainty  dinner  must  have  disagreed  with  him. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  of  his  wife.  Indeed,  he  had  been 
thinking  of  her  all  the  evening  and  had  admitted  to  himself 
once  or  twice  that  she  was  infinitely  more  to  his  taste  than 
either  of  the  ladies  he  had  been  helping  to  entertain.  One 
can  drown  sorrow  in  the  cup  sometimes,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
drown  one's  wife  in  that  way ;  and  so,  although  he  had  taken 
more  wine  than  usual,  she  remained  in  his  mind  and  made 
him  distrait. 

The  opera  was  almost  over,  when,  as  he  leaned  toward 
Mrs.  Symonds  to  catch  her  murmured  reproach  at  his  inat- 
tention, he  felt  his  gaze  instinctively  drawn  across  the  house, 
where  a  lady  in  black  velvet  and  white  brocade  seemed  to 
have  her  opera-glass  leveled  exactly  at  their  box — exactly  at 
himself,  he  felt,  as,  being  near-sighted,  he  took  refuge  in  his 
own  lorgnette,  and,  after  ranging  it  ostentatiously  about  the 
dress-circle,  fixed  it  upon  the  fair  and  persistent  gazer  oppo- 
site. She  had  beautiful  arms,  and  her  small  head  and 
proudly  set  neck  were  beautiful  also.  Then,  as  she  slowly 
lowered  her  weapon,  revealing  her  face,  his  languid  interest 
and  half-sarcastic  mental  comments  were  changed  in  that 
one  wave  of  light  to  dismay  and  bitter  displeasure  ;  for  the 
face  was  the  face  of  Mrs.  Hathaway,  of  whom  he  had  been 
thinking,  as  safe  and  unsuspecting  in  Los  Angeles.  He  had 
a  great  regard  for  les  convenances,  and  he  saw,  in  that  flash, 
so  to  speak,  that  he  was  in  a  horribly  awkward  position  all 
around.  His  wife  had  made  no  sign  of  recognition,  but  there 
was  a  slightly  mocking  smile  on  her  face,  when  his  glass 
brought  it  so  near,  that  told  him  she  had  seen  him,  and  that 
she  had  also  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  situation.  But 
he  could  explain  that  easily  enough.  One  does  not  need  to 
enter  into  details  with  women.  He  had  been  detained,  un- 
expectedly, by  business,  and  had  fallen  in  with  some  old  ac- 
quaintances ;  or  had  nothing  better  to  do  with  himself,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  she — how  did  she  come  there, 
with  whom  was  she,  and  how  ? — and  he  looked  again  to  see. 
He  had  never  met  those  people — an  elderly  gentleman,  a 
pale-faced  girl,  and  the  military-looking  man  with  whom  she 
was  talking.  Just  then  there  was  a  seeming  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  audience  to  bury  Patti  with  flowers,  or 
deafen  her  with  their  enthusiasm,  and  when  he  looked  again 
for  his  wife,  she  had  gone.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that 
he  had  no  means  of  finding  heron  the  morrow,  and  this  fact 
added  so  much  to  his  state  of  mind  that  he  was  positively 
flushed  with  wrath  as  he  helped  Mrs.  Symmonds  into  her 
opera  cloak.  m 

"Well,  my  friend,"  said  that  lady,  "I  can't  say  that  you 
have  been  exactly  amusing  this  evening.  Is  it  that  you  are 
not  well,  or — are  you  thinking  of  the  absent?" 

"  Might  you  not  have  accredited  me  with  more  agreeable 
influences  r  I  have  been  entranced  by  the  music — and^w." 
This,  however,  was  too  palpable.  Mrs.  Symonds  did  not 
smile,  and,  by  way  of  punishment,  took  the  broker's  arm  as 
they  made  their  way  out.  Mr.  Hathaway  excused  himself 
from  the  supper  party,  which  was  to  wind  up  the  evening's 
enjoyment,  on  plea  of  fatigue,  which  Mrs.  Symonds  thought  to 
herself  was  no  doubt  pique,  and  that  few  women  could  thus 
sway  his  haughty  spirit. 

He  had  been  staying  at  the  rooms  of  a  friend,  but  he 
thought  better  to  register  at  once  at  the  Palace.  The  next 
morning  he  found  himself  still  more  uncomfortable.  All  his 
meditations  had  failed  to  restore  his  complacency.  And  he 
could  do  nothing  to  relieve  his  varied  feelings  beyond  search- 
ing in  vain  for  his  wife's  name  in  the  newspapers.  And  now 
he  could  only  wait — insufferable  role  for  the  masculine  tem- 
perament— until  she  should  make  some  sign.  He  went  in  to 
breakfast — not  because  he  cared  for  it,  but  because  he  no 
longer  trifled  with  his  digestion — and  then  he  walked^down 
Montgomery  Street,  where  he  had  a  bracelet  to  select  for 
Mrs.  Symonds,  with  whom  he  had  hazarded  a  bet  concerning 
the  age  and  pedigree  of  one  of  the  charmingly  made-up  young 
ladies  who  had  graced  one  of  their  feasts. 

In  his  discontented  mood  this  errand  was  so  wholly  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  thai  if  the  bracelet  fell  short  by  sevural  stones 


of  what  the  lady  had  every  right  to  expect  there  was  no  o  I 
to  blame  but  unconscious  Mrs.  Hathaway,  whose  influen 
was  certainly  spying  his  haughty  spirit  this  morning. 
******* 
"My  Dear  Clermont:  I  see  that  you  have  been  detained  in  Si 
Francisco,  and  are,  doubtless,  enjoying  yourself.  If,  however,  yc  I 
friends  can  spare  you,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  company  at  dinrl 
to-night,  at  the  '  Beauregard,'  where  I  am  staying  with  my  friends  t  I 
Fitzgeralds.     We  go  on  to  Sacramento  to-morrow. 

"Yours,  with  affection,  Fannie  Hathaway.' 

This  is  what  our  wronged  husband  found  upon  his  reti 
to  the  hotel,  and  what  caused  him,  after  some  thought, 
mutter,  "  Confound  women,  anyhow  ! "  He  was  glad  to  hai 
located  his  wife.  Of  course  he  must  see  her,  but  he  did 
intend  to  ignore  her  irregular  behavior  and  his  own  disconi 
fort  in  any  such  manner.  Go  to  dinner,  indeed,  with  a  lot  i 
her  friends  around,  before  whom  he  could  hardly  appear  I 
advantage.  He  was  angry,  and  he  wished  her  to  feel  his  di: 
pleasure,  so  he  wrote : 

"Mrs.  Hathaway — Madame:  In  answer  to  your  note,  justrecer 
I  regret  to  say  that,  not  having  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  sedng  yoi 
have  made  other  engagements  for  this  evening,  and  can  not  therefore 
cept  your  Tery  kind  invitation.  [Here  he  had  experienced  a  struggle 
tween  his  pride  and  the  desire  to  have  it  out  with  her  at  once,  bef 
adding]:  My  afternoon  is  at  your  disposal.  I  await  the  return  of 
bearer.     Your  obedient  servant,  Clermont  L.   Hathaway." 

He  had  gone  down  stairs  and  was  talking  with  an  ac 
quaintance  whom  he  met  there,  when,  looking  through  int 
the  reception-room,  he  saw  Mrs.  Hathaway  in  the  act  ofgiv 
ing  her  card  to  the  bell-boy.  Hastily  excusing  himself,  h 
walked  forward  and  met  her  as  she  turned  toward  a  seat. 

She  held  out  her  hand,  smiling,  and  saying:  "You  see,  i 
is  always  Mohammed  who  comes  in  the  end.  I  wanted  tt 
see  you  before  you  went  East,  as  1  find  I  have  a  commissioi 
for  you.     But  you  are  not  looking  well.     How  is  that  ? " 

"  Thank  you,"  he  replied  stiffly,  "  I  am  quite  well.     1 
look  disturbed;  I  have  not  the  key  to  your  rather  extra* 
dinary  conduct.     Would  you  vouchsafe  a  few  words  of  expla 
nation  ? " 

With  a  slight  shrug,  Mrs.  Hathaway  said:  "As  many  ai 
you  like — but,"  glancing  about  at  the  numerous  group! 
dotted  through  the  room,  "do  you  mean  here?" 

He  led  the  way  to  one  of  the  smaller  parlors  up-stairs,and 
seating  himself  in  a  large  chair  near  her  low  fauteuil,  with 
the  air  of  a  magistrate  about  to  dispense  justice,  he  awaited 
her  excuses.  But  her  head  was  bent  low  over  her  tan-col- 
ored gloves  as  she  rearranged  the  flowers  at  her  belt,  and 
there  was  a  silence,  which  he  broke  at  last  by  a  direct  ques- 
tion. 

"  She  means  to  be  aggravating,"  he  thought;  then  asked, 
aloud:  "May  I  ask  how  long  you  have  been  in  the  city?" 

She  looked  up,  with  eyes  that  twinkled  with  untimely 
mirth,  and  there  were  dimples  that  would  come  about  the 
corners  of  her -mouth,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  repress  them. 

"Certainly;  I  arrived  three  days  ago,  at  about — mid-day, 
I  think." 

He  waited  a  moment,  but  she  said  no  more,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  push  his  inquiries  further. 

"And  who  are  the  Fitzgeralds,  if  you  please?" 

"They  are  old  friends  of  mine  from  New  York — Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald and  Alice,  that  is.  1  had  never  met  the  captain  until 
we  came  on  here.  He  has  been  on  the  frontier  for  ten  years 
past.  They  are  visiting  him  here  during  his  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  I  believe  that  he  is  going  back  with  them." 

"That  will  do.  I  am  not  especially  interested  in  their 
plans;  I  simply  wished  to  know — very  naturally — whom  you 
were  with  last  night.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  was  very 
much  surprised." 

"Ah?  And  may  I  ask  why  you  should  have  been  sur- 
prised to  such  an  uncomfortable  degree  ?  Is  one  sup- 
posed to  stay,  always,  conveniently  where  one  is  put?" 

That  repose  of  manner  which  Mr.  Hathaway  so  much  ad- 
mired in  himself,  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion.    His  face  flushed,  as  he  answered  : 

"  Because,  madame,  I  hardly  expected  my  wife  to  be  run- 
ning about  the  country1  with  strangers  in  my  absence.  It  is 
not  becoming;  it  is  not  what  I  consider  womanly." 

"My  dear  Clermont,"  said  his  wife,  slowly,  "you  are  both 
unreasonable  and  unjust;  and,  but  that  you  are  so  evidently 
agitated,  your  remarks  would  be  insulting.  I  am  quite  as  se- 
vere a  judge  of  my  own  conduct  as  you  can  possibly  be,  and 
1  should  not  describe  it  in  quite  such  forcible  language. 
Don't  compel  me  to  think  how  little  ground,  in  any  case,  you 
have  for  reproaching  me.  And  don't  let  us  have  a  scene.  It 
is  so  undignified — and  so  useless." 

A  darker  flush  spread  over  his  face  as  he  replied:  "You 
know  well  that  men  and  women  are  judged  very  differently. 
I  have  done  nothing  that  any  gentleman  might  not  do;  but 
1  am  surprised  that  you  do  not  see  in  what  an  awkward  po- 
sition we  are  both  placed  by  your  unwomanly  independence." 

Mrs.  Hathaway  straightened  herself  a  little,  and  the  dim- 
ples were  no  longer  visible. 

"  In  other  words,  I  have  unconsciously  interfered  with  your 
plans,  and  you  are  angry'.  I  am  sorry.  Of  course  I  recog- 
nize your  right  to  ask  an  explanation  of  my  presence  here, 
and,  but  that  you  took  such  high  ground  in  the  beginning,  I 
should  have  told  you  at  once  that  the  Fitzgeralds  came  by 
the  Southern  Pacific,  stopped  to  see  me,  found  me  alone  and 
rather  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  myself,  urged  me  to  come  up 
with  them  to  the  opera,  and  I  accepted  their  invitation  with 
alacrity;  also  that  I  shall  probably  go  onto  Sacramento  with 
them  and  there  meet  an  old  school  friend  from  the  East,  with 
whom  1  shall  go  back  to  Los  Angeles  and  await  your  return. 
But  I  do  not  recognize  your  right  to  expect  me  to  conform  to 
your  ideal  of  the  properly  conventional  wife  and  woman. 
My  opinions  on  all  these  subjects  were  formed  before  I  knew 
you,  and  1  could  no  more  changelhem  now  than  I  could  the 
color  of  my  eyes.  Rest  assured  that  I  shall  do  nothing  that 
is  'unwomanly1;  my  own  standard  is  perhaps  higher  than 
yours  for  me;  but  it  is  not  founded  on  the  accepted  ideas  of 
unbounded  liberty  for  man  and  submission  for  woman." 

Mr.  Hath.Tway's  surprise  had  not  abated  much;  but  the 
personal  character  of  his  grievance  had  become  merged  in  a 
disputatious  desire  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  thinking. 

"  No  woman,"  said  he.  dogmatically,  "  can  defy  public  opin- 
ion, or  ignore  the  limitations  which  custom  has  set  for  her, 
without  sacrificing  her  grace  of  disposition  as  well  as  of  man- 
ner. The  world  has  regulated  these  matters  far  too  wisely 
for  anv  individual  to  change  or  to  overthrow  them." 

Mrs.  Hathaway  was  a  charming  little  woman,  with  theo- 
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-ies,  however,  which  she  generally  kept  in  the  background, 
is  she  did  her  crimping-pins  ;  but,  like  all  the  rest  of  her  sex,  , 
ihe  was  sufficiently  fond  of  talking,  once  she  began.     She  , 
A'aved  her  husband's  words  aside  with  a  decided  gesture, 
ind  bore  down  upon  him  with  her  entire  platform.     Perhaps,  | 
is  she  found  him  less  reasonable  than  she  had  expected,  it 
arould  be  as  well  to  have  things  clearly  uncRstood  between 
:hem  once  for  all. 

,;  I  am  sure  that  I  know  all  that  can  be  said  from  your 
standpoint,"  she  said.  "  It  may  all  be  true,  but  I  do  not  as- 
pire to  overthrow  the  world,  or  even  to  try  to  convert  it.  My 
opinions  are  for  my  own  satisfaction  and  the  preservation  of 
my  own  individuality.  If  other  women  care  to  be  bound  by 
senseless  and  unjust  customs,  that  is  their  affair  ;  for  myself, 
I  only  claim  as  much  liberty  of  thought  and  action  as  is  con- 
sistent with  my  own  innate  and  cultivated  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things.  For  instance,  it  is  considered  permissible  for  a 
married  man  now  and  then  to  shake  off  family  cares  and  re- 
pressions, and — always  provided  he  outwardly  respects  the 
conventionalities — to  take  his  recreations  separately  and  in 
regular  bachelor  manner.  His  business  affords  him  endless 
excuses,  if  he  needs  them,  and  she  is  a  most  unreasonable 
wife  who  opposes  herself  to  the  custom  of  the  conquerors. 
1 1  need  not  enlarge.  You  know  how  it  is.  Marriage  exacts 
;a  hundred  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  where  the  hus- 
band, by  sheer  force  of  accumulated  usurpation,  makes  only 
such  as  his  natural  amiability  may  suggest.  It  is  a  state  of 
things  which  can  not,  you  say,  be  changed.  Very  well,  I 
can  change  it  for  myself,  as  far  as  this  :  I  absolutely  refuse  to 
be  meek  and  neglected.  If  my  husband  ever  becomes  tired 
of  home-life,  and  domesticity,  and  me,  and  begirs  to  amuse 
himself  independently,  I  might  regret  it  ;  but  I  should  not 
sit  down  and  fade  myself  out  with  fretting.  I  should  learn 
to  distract  myself  in  my  own  way,  as  he  did  in  his." 

These  insurrectionary  ideas  were  vastly  becoming  to  Mrs. 
Hathaway.  Her  gray  eyes  glowed  with  earnestness,  the 
color  came  and  went  in  pink  shades  across  her  pure  com- 
".  plexion,  and  her  animation  lent  her  changing  guises  illus- 
trative of  her  feelings.  Her  husband  was  visibly  im- 
pressed. 

Presently,  glancing  at  her  watch,  she  rose  hastily,  and  said: 

"  I  am  sorry  not  to  give  you  the  floor  for  a  few  minutes. 
It  would  be  no  more  than  fair.  But  I  must  go.  I  promised 
to  be  back  at  four,  and  it  half-past." 

He  arose  also,  and  as  they  walked  together  toward  the 
door,  he  smiled  down  upon  her  with  a  friendliness  that  led 
her  to  think  she  must  have  made  a  rapid  conversion  by  her 
eloquence,  until  he  spoke. 

"  Your  opinions,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "  after  all,  do  not  mat- 
ter much.  You  are  adorably  pretty,  and  much  is  forgiven  to 
a  beautiful  woman."  Then,  as  be  handed  her  into  the  car- 
riage, he  added  :  "  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that,  if  I  may,  I 
will  come  to  dinner." 

Their  eyes  met,  and  she  blushed  as  hers  fell  before  the 
ardent  gaze  they  encountered. 

Sax  Francisco,  November,  1885. 


During  the  panic  of  1873,  and  near  the  first  of  the  year. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Honore,  a  wealthy  property -owner  in  Chicago, 
was  in  St.  Louis,  and  in  conversation  with  the  president  of 
the  bank  with  which  he  did  business  the  banker  informed  him 
that  his  account  was  overdrawn  some  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars,  and  as  it  was  near  the  first  of  the  year  they  would 
like  him  to  balance  it.  On  Mr.  Honore's  saying  that  he  could 
not  balance  it  at  that  time,  the  banker  suggested  that  he  draw 
a  draft  on  some  one,  "just  so  the  book-keeper  can  balance 
the  books."  "  Draw  a  draft !  Who  the  d — 1  would  I  draw 
a  draft  on  ?  I  might  as  well  telegraph  the  Czar  of  Russia  for 
funds  as  to  draw  a  draft."  "  Well,  Mr.  Honore,  draw  a  draft 
on  the  czar;  that  will  square  the  books,  and  that's  the  main 
thing  just  now."  So,  after  some  conversation,  a  sight  draft 
for  the  amount  was  regularly  drawn  and  started  on  its  mis- 
sion, and  the  proper  credit  given  Mr.  Honore.  The  draft 
passed  through  many  banking  firms  in  this  and  the  old  coun- 
try, and  by  the  time  it  reached  the  czar  had  many  blue  rib- 
bons and  seals  belonging  to  the  different  institutions  through 
which  it  passed.  It  was  presented  to  the  czar  through  one 
of  his  agents,  who  desired  instructions  what  to  do  with  it. 
The  czar  looked  it  over,  but  could  not  understand  how  he 
came  to  owe  money  to  Mr.  Honore,  but  as  everything  ap- 
peared regular  he  instructed  that  it  be  paid,  but  told  his  sec- 
retary to  inform  Mr.  Honore  the  next  time  he  drew  a  draft 
to  send  an  itemized  bill. 


The  recent  succession  of  Lord  Garmoyle  to  the  title  and 
estate  of  Lord  C aims  gives  fresh  interest  to  Miss  Fortescue, 
the  pretty  young  actress  whom  he  was  engaged  to  marry. 
When  Miss  Fortescue  (nee  Finney)  was  staying  with  the  late 
Lord  Cairns,  as  the  bride-elect  of  the  present  lord,  the  pa- 
pers were  gossiping  about  Tennyson's  elevation  to  the  peer- 
age. Miss  Fortescue,  gorgeously  attired  in  a  satin  dressing- 
gown,  and  very  much  "  got  up,"  sat  at  breskfast  listening  to 
the  late  lord's  reading  of  the  day's  news.  "  Oh,"  said  the 
actress,  all  smiles  and  rouge,  "  how  interesting,  to  be  sure 
Tennyson  a  lord  !     Why,  in  that  case  he  will  be  one  of  us." 


M.  Penali,  a  portrait  painter  in  Lyons,  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Mile.  Minnie  Bernard,  and  the  day  of  the  wed- 
ding had  been  announced.  A  short  time  ago  Penali  said  to 
his  fiancee  :  "  I  hope  you  have  paid  deference  to  my  antipa- 
thy, and  ordered  all  your  clothes  without  a  bustle."  The  girl 
smiled  and  replied  :  "  Sooner  than  wear  a  wedding-dress 
without  a  tournure  I  shall  never  wear  any  at  all."  The  artist 
earnestly  protested,  and  finally  begged  her  to  choose  between 
him  and  her  devotion  to  fashion.  The  result  was  not  in  his 
favor,  and  he  left  the  same  evening  for  Egypt. 

Mr.  Ezekiel  is  much  talked  of  by  Americans  who  go  to 
Rome.  His  studio  is  a  lofty  apartment,  redeemed  from  some 
of  the  old  Roman  ruins,  and  fitted  up  in  a  style  that  makes 
it  look  like  a  salon  of  the  Middle  Ages — torsos  of  Greek  and 
Roman  workmanship,  antique  bits  of  statuary,  ancient  carved 
furniture,  smoke-stained  paintings,  bits  of  antique  tapestry, 
old  bronzes  and  brasses,  and  the  like.  In  this  quaint  atelier, 
Ezekiel  has  been  working  these  dozen  years,  and  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  finest  things  that  have  come  from  an 
American  chisel.  His  statue  "  David,"  just  complete,  is  said 
to  show  the  Phidian  hand* 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

The  Deserted  City. 
Translated  from  the  Sanscrit,  by  R.  P.  H.  Griffith,  Chief  of  the 
Sanscrit  College  of  Benares. 
[These  lines  form  an  episode  in  the  famous  epic  poem  of  Raghuvansa,  or 
"  The  Children  of  the  Sun,"  of  which  Kalidasa.  (the  Shakespeare  of  Hindu  lit- 
erature) was  the  author.  It  was  written  in  the  first  century  previous  to  the 
Christian  era,  eighteen  hundred  years  before  Goldsmith  gave  us  his  immortal 
work,  "The  Deserted  Village."] 

Sad  is  the  sight,  that  city  once  so  fair! 

An  hundred  palaces  lie  ruined  there ; 

Her  lofty  towers  are  fallen,  and  creepers  grow 

O'er  marble  dome  and  shattered  portico. 

Once,  with  their  tinkling  zones  and  painted  feet. 

Gay  bands  of  women  thronged  the  royal  street; 

Now,  through  the  night  the  hungry  jackal  prowls. 

And  seeks  his  scanty  prey  with  angry  howls. 

Once  there  was  music  in  the  plashing  wave 

Of  lakes,  where  maidens  loved  their  limbs  to  lave ; 

But  now  these  waters  echo  with  the  blows 

Struck  by  the  horns  of  savage  buffaloes. 

Once  the  tame  peacock  showed  his  glittering  crest 

'Mid  waving  branches,  where  he  loved  to  rest; 

The  ruthless  flame  has  laid  those  branches  low. 

And  marred  his  feathers  and  their  golden  glow ; 

The  drum  is  silent  that  he  loved  to  hear, 

And  gone  the  mistress  whom  he  held  so  dear. 

Once  on  the  marble  floor  girls  loved  to  place 

The  painted  foot,  and  leave  its  charming  trace  ; 

Now  the  fell  tigress  stains,  with  dripping  gore 

Of  kids  just  slaughtered:  that  neglected  floor. 

In  those  dear  days,  with  tints  of  nature  warm. 

In  marble  statues  lived  fair  woman's  form  ; 

Alas !  those  tints  are  faded  now,  and  dim 

And  gathering  dust  obscures  each  rounded  limb. 

While  the  cast  skins  of  serpents  form  a  vest 

That  hides  the  beauties  of  each  statue's  breast. 

How  sweet  the  moonbeams  used,  o!  old,  to  fall 

With  silvering  light,  on  terrace,  roof,  and  wall! 

But  now,  neglected,  there  the  grass  grows  wild, 

The  roofs  are  shattered,  and  with  dust  defiled. 

Pure  shine  those  rays  and  silvery,  as  of  yore. 

But  find  their  light  reflected  there  no  more. 

Once  in  the  gardens  lovely  girls,  at  play, 

Culled  the  bright  flowers,  and  gently  touched  the  spray; 

But  now  wild  creatures,  in  their  savage  joy, 

Tread  down  the  blossoms,  and  the  plants  destroy. 

By  night  no  torches  in  the  windows  gleam ; 

By  day  no  women  in  their  beauty  beam ; 

The  smoke  has  ceased — the  spider  there  has  spread 

His  snares  in  safety — and  all  else  is  dead. 


Address  to  the  Mummy  in  Belzoni's  Exhibition.  •> 

And  thou  hast  walked  about  (how  strange  a  story ! } 
In  Thebes'  streets  three  thousand  years  ago, 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory, 
And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous, 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous  ? 

Speak !    for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy ; 

Thou  hast  a  tongue — come — let  us  hear  its  tune ; 
Thou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs,  above  ground,  mummy, 

Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon — 
Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures. 
But  with  thy  bones,  and  flesh,  and  limbs,  and  features. 

Tell  us— for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect — 

To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame? 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 

Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name? 

Is  Pompey's  Pillar  really  a  misnomer? 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  Mason,  and  forbidden 

By  oath  to  tell  the  secrets  of  thy  trade — 
Then  say  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 

In  Memnon's  statue,  which  at  sunrise  played  ? 
Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest — if  so,  my  struggles 
Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its  juggles. 

Perhaps  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat, 

Has  hob-a-nobbed  with  Pharaoh,  glass  to  glass  ; 

Or  dropped  a  half-penny  in  Homer's  hat ; 

Or  doffed  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass ; 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed, 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled  ; 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalmed 
Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled  ; 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Thou  could'st  develop — if  that  withered  tongue 

Might  tells  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  have  seen — 

How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  fresh  and  young, 
And  the  great  deluge  still  had  left  it  green  ; 

Or  was  it  then  so  old  that  history's  pages 

Contained  no  record  of  its  early  ages? 

Still  silent!    incommunicative  elf! 

Art  sworn  to  secrecy?    Then  keep  thy  vows; 
But  prythee  tell  us  something  of  thyself — 

Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-house ; 
Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumbered — 
What  hast  thou  seen — what  strange  adventures  numbered  ? 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended 

We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  mutations  ; 

The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended — 

New  worlds  have  risen — we  have  lost  old  nations  ; 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled. 

While  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 

Marched  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread — 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus.  Apis,  Isis ; 

And  shook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder, 

When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder? 

If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed. 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold : 
A  heart  has  throbbed  beneath  that  leathern  breast. 

And  tears  adown  that  dusky  cheek  have  rolled  ; 
Have  children  climbed  those  knees  and  kissed  that  face  ? 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race? 

Statue  of  flesh — Immortal  of  the  dead  ! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence  ! 
Posthumous  man — who  quittest  thy  narrow  bed. 

And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence  ! 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning, 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning. 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure. 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  forever? 
Oh  !    let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 

In  living  virtue-  that  when  both  must  sever. 
Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume. 
The  immortal  spirit  in  ihe'skies  may  bloom  ! 

— Horace  Smith 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  polite  evasions  of  the  truth  which  certain  moi 
deem  to  be  without  sin  should,  at  all  events,  be  prat 
with  discretion.  A  French  paper  tells  a  story  of  a  mi. 
who,  when  handed  the  card  of  some  one  who  wished  t« 
him,  said:  "  Tell  the  gentleman  I  am  exceedingly  sorry 
I  am  not  in." 

The  publication  of  the  new  series  of  the  "  Greville 
moirs  "  will  be  terribly  distressing  to  the  Salvation  A 
The  cannonade  of  blasphemy  is  tremendous.     Witness 
When   Lord  Anglesey  was  shot,  he  turned  to  the  duke 
said :  "  By  G — ,  I  have  lost   my  leg ! "     The  duke  repl 
"Have  you,  by  G — ?" 

One  night  at  a  ball  in  New  York  a  certain  lady  appe; 
in  a  dress  exposing  her  charms  without  res erve— charms 
the  way,  which  were  of  a  lean  and  meagre  description.  H 
ard  Paul  said  in  the  hearing  of  Josh  Billings  :  I  wondt 
woman  so  bony  can  attire  herself  in  that  de'collete  fashic 
"  She  does  it  to  protect  her  virtue,"  quickly  replied  Josh,  w 
quaint  malice  in  his  tone  of  voice. 


One  day  a  press  telegram  announced  the  death  of  R; 
dolph  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  and  the  next  day  a  correction  w 
sent  out  by  the  Virginia  statesman.  Colonel  John  Stephe..^ 
during  the  day  fell  into  the  company  of  General  Toombs,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation  remarked  :  "Well,  general, 
I  see  that  Ran  Tucker  denies  that  he  is  dead."  "  Yes,"  said 
the  general,  quickly,  "  I  saw  that  ;  but  he's  such  a  d — d  liar 
I  don't  know  whether  to  believe  it  or  not." 


When  Rubenstein  was  over  here  he  was  presented  to  Josh 
Billings,  and  the  pianist  was  careful  to  impress  the  American 
with  accounts  of  the  nobility  of  his  ancestors.  "  My  family," 
said  he,  loftily,  "  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  My 
researches  in  this  direction  enabled  me  to  discover  that  one 
of  my  ancestors  accompanied  the  Emperor  Barbarossa." 
Josh  smiled,  and,  affecting  to  be  immensely  impressed,  imme- 
diately remarked  :  "  On  the  piano,  of  course." 


In  an  Italian  garrison  there  was  a  private  soldier  by  the 
name  of  Ugolino.  One  of  the  officers  took  the  soldier  aside 
one  day  and  asked  him :  "  Are  you  a  descendant  of  the  fam- 
ous Count  Ugolino,  about  whom  Dante  wrote  ?  "  "  No,"  re- 
plied the  soldier,  "  all  my  ancestors  were  poor  people."  "  I 
refer  to  Count  Ugolino  who  was  starved  to  death  with  his 
sons  in  the  Tower  of  Pisa."  "  If  he  didn't  get  enough  to  eat 
very  likely  he  was  an  ancestor  of  mine,  after  all,"  replied  the 
honest  soldier. 

♦ 

Lord  Palmerston,  as  the  story  goes,  once  reproved  the 
English  Embassador  at  St.  Petersburg  for  writing  in  French 
to  the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  and  instructed  him,  as  an 
Englishman,  to  use  his  mother  tongue  only.  The  Russian 
Chancellor  politely  responded  to  this  by  directing  the  repre- 
sentative of  Russia  in  London  to  write  to  Lord  Palmerston 
in  Russian  only — a  simple  device  by  which  Russia  scored  an 
easy  victory.  Needless  to  say,  French  soon  resumed  its 
original  position  as  the  medium  of  intercourse  between  the 
governments. 


Some  years  ago,  Senator  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  was 
one  of  a  party  of  gentlemen  at  Fargo,  Dakota.  A  country 
doctor  came  up  to  him  and  asked  :  "  Are  you  General  But- 
ler, of  South  Carolina?  My  name  is  Dr.  Shaw."  "I  am," 
responded  the  senator.  The  doctor  looked  him  over  delib- 
erately and  carefully,  and  then  remarked:  "Well,  you  don't 
look  like  a  man  who'd  kill  niggers."  "  No.  I  don't  suppose 
I've  killed  as  many  as  you  have,"  replied  General  Butler. 
It  was  some  time  before  the  doctor  saw  what  the  crowd  was 
laughing  at. 

♦ 

When  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  of  the  English  Queen's  Bench, 
was  a  leader  at  the  bar,  he  appeared  in  a  shipping  case  be- 
fore the  late  Baron  Channel,  who  was  a  little  shaky  with  his 
aspirates.  The  name  of  the  vessel  about  which  the  dispute 
had  arisen  was  Hannah,but  Hawkins's"  junior,"  in  utter  des- 
peration, said  to  him:  "  Is  the  ship  the  Anna,  or  the  Han- 
nah ? — for  his  lordship  says  one  thing  and  every  one  else  says 
another."  "  The  ship,"  said  Hawkins,  in  reply,  "was  named 
the  Hannah,  but  the  h  has  been  lost  in  the  chops  of  the 
Channel." 


During  the  siege  of  Paris,  M.Lisbonne,  Prefect  of  He'rault, 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  Gambetta  at  Tours:  "How 
shall  I  send  to  Paris  for  the  Mobiles  of  Herault  ten  thousand 
pairs  of  shoes?"  There  was  no  reply.  He  tried  again. 
Still  there  was  no  answer.  His  third  and  last  telegram  was 
more  successful.  It  read :  "  Your  silence  is  inexplicable,  and 
I  shall  send  in  my  resignation  if  1  do  not  get  a  reply.  I  ask 
now,  for  the  last  time,  how  I  can  send  to  our  Mobiles  in 
Paris  ten  thousand  pairs  of  shoes?"  The  answer  came  at 
last:  "Let  your  shoes  be  accompanied  by  three  hundred 
thousand  men.     That  is  the  way  to  do  it." 


One  of  the  most  erratic  of  the  early  stars  of  fashion  was 
Miss  Chudleigh.  Her  father,  Colonel  Chudleigh,  died  while 
she  was  an  infant,  and  her  mother  was  very  slenderly  dow- 
ered. But  the  Earl  of  Bath  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
beautiful  girl,  and  obtained  her  the  position  of  a  maid-of- 
honor,  a  position  she  held,  through  good  and  evil  report, 
until  she  became  Duchess  of  Kingston.  While  very  young 
a  promise  of  marriage  passed  between  her  and  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  but  during  his  absence  on  the  Continent  her  aunt 
induced  her  to  marry  the  Hon.  Augustus  Hervey,  grandson 
of  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  The  marriage  was,  of  course,  kept  a 
secret,  and  she  tried — not  always  successfully — to  laugh  and 
brave  off  the  rumors  that  were  whispered  about  her.  "Do 
you  know,  my  lord,"  she  said  to  Chesterfield,  "the  world  in- 
sists I  have  twin  sons  ?  "  "  Does  it  ?  "  replied  the  witty  no- 
bleman ;  "  I  make  a  point  of  believing  only  half  of  what  the 
world  says." 


SOPHIE    EYRE    AND    SALVINI. 


"Flaneur"  discusses  "In  His  Power"  and  the  Italian's  Othello. 

The  regular  opening  of  the  Wallack  season  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  regular  disappointments  of  this  house.  If  the  the- 
atre continues  to  suffer  from  Anglomania  much  longer  its 
continued  existence  is  not  by  any  means  assured.  The  Wal- 
lack management  produced  English  plays  with  English  act- 
tors  all  last  year,  and  lost  steadily,  until  by  some  extraordi- 
nary freak,  which  has  never  yet  been  accounted  for,  they 
took  hold  of  "  Victor  Durand,"  written  by  an  American,  and 
achieved  a  big  success.  Prior  to  that  they  had  spent  a  whole 
year  in  tumbling  from  one  failure  to  another  by  producing 
English  melodramas. 

A  great  deal  of  talk  has  been  occasioned  by  the  prepara- 
tions at  Wallaces  for  the  production  of  "  In  His  Power,''  and 
it  was  only  the  foxy  old  rounders,  who  know  the  ideas  of  the 
^V-Jlack  management,  who  kept  away  from  a  play  that  they 
ere  sure  would  prove  a  failure.  "In  His  Power''  is  Eng- 
lish, of  course.  It  had  a  short  run  at  a  small  London  thea- 
tre, was  bought  for  a  large  price  by  the  Wallack  manage- 
ment, and  advertised  here  as  a  reigning  London  success.  Its 
author  is  an  Englishman,  and,  after  seeing  the  play,  it  is  only 
fair  to  admit  that  he  is  a  man  of  undaunted  courage,  temer- 
ity, and  venturesomeness.  He  is  not  a  proud  man  either. 
He  has  nut  placed  English  playwrights  above  the  French, 
but  has  calmly,  and  with  utter  impartiality,  grabbed  the  good 
and  familiar  things  in  "  Dora,:s "  Diplomacy,"  and  "  The  Lyons 
Mail,'"'  and  drawn  from  any  source  that  seemed  to  strike  his 
fancy,  situations  that  have  been  familiar  to  the  theatre-going 
public  for  years.  The  comedy  element  consists  of  that  witty 
and  original  scheme  of  having  a  small  husband  henpecked 
by  a  large  wife.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  on  earth  to 
doubt  that,  if  "  In  His  Power"  had  been  taken  to  the  Wal- 
lack management  by  an  American,  it  would  have  been  dis- 
carded before  they  had  read  it  half  through.  This,  I  know, 
is  a  complaint  that  is  often  made,  and  it  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  made  by  men  whose  plays  have  been  rejected.  As  I 
have  never  committed  the  indiscretion  of  writing  a  play,  the 
criticism  in  this  case  does  not  hold  good.  The  theatre  itself 
acknowledged  the  failure  of  "  In  His  Power,"  and  it  was 
taken  off  after  a  four  days'  run,  and  one  of  the  old  comedies 
substituted.  The  dialogue  of  "  In  His  Power"  is  jerky  where 
it  is  not  utterly  com  entional,  and  has  no  claim  whatever  to 
literary  finish. 

The  first  appearances  in  this  house  of  two  people  who  as- 
sumed the  positions  formerly  held  by  Rose  Coghlan  and 
Osmond  Tearle  were  not  fortunate.  Miss  Eyre  is  by  this 
time,  I  believe,  considerably  known  throughout  the  country, 
but  she  is  strange  to  New  York  audiences.  She  ascribes  her 
undoubted  failure  in  the  part  she  plays  in  "  In  His  Power" 
to  an  incident  which  happened  on  the  first  night.  When 
Miss  Eyre  came  on  the  stage,  a  maid  who  was  carrying  her 
train,  1  Mowed  out  in  full  view-  of  the  audience,  unwrapped  a 
muslin  cover  to  the  train,  and  allowed  it  to  drop  to  the  floor. 
The  dressing-room  which  Miss  Eyre  occupies  is,  I  presume, 
the  same  one  which  Miss  Coghlan.  formerly  had.  It  was 
necessary  to  climb  down  two  rather  short  and  steep  flights 
of  stairs  to  get  to  the  stage  from  it,  and  Miss  Eyre's  maid 
naturally  feared  that  the  handsome  dress  which  her  mistress 
wore  would  be  injured  by  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  staircase. 
The  maid  found  herself  on  the  stage  before  she  knew  it.  It 
was,  of  course,  unfortunate  that  the  maid  was  not  left  behind, 
but  it  was  doubly  so  that  the  train  was  not  left  with  the  maid, 
for  Miss  Eyre  was  absurdly  overdressed.  The  incident 
proved  a  very  trying  one  for  the  actress,  and  her  discomfiture 
was  so  evident  that  the  audience  showed  sympathy  in  several 
ways. 

Of  the  new  leading  man — who  is  expected  to  become  the 
Montague  of  New  York,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  able  to  play  strong  roles,  as  Mr.  Tearle  did — 
there  is  considerable  to  be  said.  The  name  of  Kyrle  Bellew 
is  insinuating  and  coy.  It  clings  to  one,  and  a  man  is  apt 
to  find  that  he  is  repeating  it  over  and  over  again  to  the  jin- 
gle of  the  horse-car  bells,  or  the  rattle  of  the  elevated  trains, 
as  Mark  Twain  did  the  extraordinary  "  Punch,  punch,  punch 
with  care,  punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passenjaire."  A 
good  many  years  ago,  and  before  Kyrle  Bellew  or  the  libret- 
tist of  "Pinafore"  were  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
I  read  one  of  W.  S.  Gilbert's  Bab  Ballads  in  Punch  which  re- 
cited the  woes  of  a  lawyer  named  Baines  Carew.  It  was  in 
the  usual  vein  of  Gilbert's  work.  The  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  Baines  Carew's  character  was  his  wide-spread 
and  touching  sympathy  for  his  clients' troubles.  A  little  man 
comes  into  his  office,  and  complains  that  his  wife  makes  him 
jump  up  and  down  on  the  table  before  the  guests  at  dinner 
by  pulling  a  string.  Baines  Carew,  who  at  the  beginning  of 
this  recital  wept  violently,  finally  throws  himself  on  the  floor 
in  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  woe  as  the  little  man  finishes  his 
tale.  All  through  the  ballad  occur  such  sayings  as  "Alas  ! 
alas  !  wailed  Baines  Carew,"  "  Forgive  my  tears,  sobbed 
Baines  Carew,"  and  "  Oh,  woe  is  me,  cried-  Baines  Carew." 
This  little  ballad,  or  rather  fragments  of  it,  have  been  jin- 
gling in  my  head  for  many  years.  And  as  I  know  several 
other  men  who  were  similarly  affected  by  it  in  their  school- 
days, we  have  gradually  got  into  the  habit  of  substituting  the 
name  of  Kyrle  Bellew  for  that  of  Baines  Carew.  Indeed,  I 
have  in  my  desk  three  separate  productions,  written  by  three 
men  Monday  night,  in  Gilbert's  vein  about  Kyrle  Bellew, 
the  most  effective  one  of  which  winds  up  each  stanza  with 
"  My  legs  are  bowed,  wailed  Kyrle  Bellew."  Gilbert  having 
done  this  much  to  make  Kyrle  Bellew's  name  famous,  it  re- 
mained for  him  only  to  prove  that  he  was  worthy  of  a  famous 
name.  The  first  time  1  saw  him  *vas  the  day  of  his  arrival, 
when  he  walked  down  Broadway  by  the  side  of  the  stalwart 
Theodore  Moss.  He  seemed  to  be  an  Irvingcsque  sort  of 
person,  with  small  feet,  small  hands,  parenthetical  legs,  and 
a  clear-cut  and  decidedly  handsome  face,  though  open  to  the 
charge  of  appearing  somewhat  effeminate.  He  wore  a  Derby 
hat  over  locks  that  were  iron-gray  and  which  clustered  in 
ringlets  at  the  back  of  his  neck.  Altogether  he  looked  like 
exactly  what  he  is — a  weak  but  proper  actor,  and  a  man  of 
unquestioned  refinement  and  indubitable  self-conceit.  He 
steps  daintily  in  the  street,  and  looks  at  women  with  an  air 
of  gentle  friendliness.  I  never  for  a  moment  suspected  that 
Mr.  Osmond  Tearle  was  a  great  actor.  He  was  a  red-faced 
and  brawny  Englishman,  however,  and  I  have  known  him  at 


times  to  do  powerful  bits  of  melodramatic  work.  Though  he 
was  conventional,  it  was  not  the  conventionality  of  the  Eng- 
lish "sassiety"  actor.  I  suppose  that  every  one  remembers 
the  men  of  the  old  stock  companies,  who  played  English 
lords  and  noblemen,  and  who  always  began  their  speeches 
by  pulling  down  their  cuffs  and  swelling  their  chests.  Mr. 
Bellew  is  an  actor  of  this  class.  He  poses  perpetually,  has 
not  one  whit  of  power,  and  whatever  subtlety  he  possesses 
finds  expression  in  a  low  and  scarcely  distinguishable  intona- 
tion of  the  voice.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  perform- 
ance of  the  hero  of  "  In  His  Power,"  in  which  play  his 
"great  London  success"  was  made,  Mr.  Bellew  is  simply  a 
second-rate  actor. 

Salvini  has  returned  and  played  Othello  once  more.  Pretty 
little  Viola  Allen — the  nineteen-year-old  girl  who  formerly 
supported  John  McCullough— played  Desdemona,  and  the 
contrast  between  her  gentle,  yet  ambitious  acting  and  the 
rugged  and  massive  force  of  Salvini's  Othello  was  great.  So 
much  has  been  written  about  this  particular  character  that 
there  is  nothing  left  to  be  said,  except  that  Salvini  is,  as  he 
always  has  been,  the  greatest  Othello  of  his  day.  He  filled 
the  vast  auditorium  of  the  Metropolitan  house  to  satisfac- 
tion, but  the  people  who  supported  him,  having  to  stand  the 
double  contrast  of  the  high  building  and  the  great  actor, 
were  very  small  pigmies  indeed.  Salvini  would  have  stood 
on  a  proud  eminence  on  the  first  night,  superb,  majestic,  and 
alone,  had  it  not  been  for  the  leader  of  the  orchestra.  This 
person  was  the  only  real  rival  Salvini  has  ever  had  in  Amer- 
ica. He,  too,  is  a  Tuscan,  and  his  manner  is  as  grand  as 
that  of  a  dozen  Salvinis  rolled  into  one.  He  presented  the 
general  outline  of  a  ladder,  and  ranged  in  height  all  the  way 
from  seven  to  eleven  feet.  He  has  the  most  astoundingly 
long  arms  I  ever  saw,  and  his  large  hands  were  incased  in 
white  kid  gloves.  When  he  mounted  the  leader's  platform 
and  smiled  upon  the  audience  pleasantly,  he  became  the 
centre  of  attraction  at  once.  He  stretched  out  his  arms  in 
either  direction,  and  as  his  sleeves  were  short,  he  exposed 
seven  or  eight  inches  of  red  arm  between  the  white  gloves 
and  the  sleeves  of  his  coat  :  then  he  smiled  over  his  shoulder 
again,  waved  his  arms  up  and  down  once  or  twice,  brought 
them  down  with  a  profound  salaam,  and  the  orchestra  burst 
into  the  inspiriting  and  appropriate  refrain  of  "  Marching 
down  Broadway,"  which  was  merged  by  a  gentle  modula- 
tion, and  three  gigantic  movements  of  the  arms,  into  "Whoa, 
Emma,"  and  came  to  an  end  amid  the  clash  of  brass  and  a 
perfect  whirlwind  of  arms  in  the  final  chords  of  "  See-saw." 
The  ovation  which  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  received  from 
the  audience  rivaled  that  which  was  bestowed  on  Salvini — 
the  music  was  so  very  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

New  York,  November  5,  1885.  Blakely  Hall. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


VASTNESS. 

By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate. 

(The  following  is  Lord  Tennyson's  latest  poem.  It  appeared  in  London  a  few 
days  ago,  and  was  cabled  to  this  country  by  the  New  York  I ficUpcndcnt :\ 

Many  a  hearth  upon  our  dark  globe  sighs  after  many  a  vanished  face; 
Many  a  planet  by  many  a  sun  may  roll  with  the  dust  of  a  vanished  race ; 
Raving  Politics,  never  at  rest,  as  this  poor  earth's  pak-  history  runs — 
What  is  it  all  but  a  trouble  of  ants  in  the  gleam  of  a  million  million 

of  suns  ? 
Lies  upon  this  side,  lies  upon  that  side,  truthless  violence  mourned  by 

the  wise ; 
Thousands  of  voices  drowning  his  own  in  a  popular  torrent  of  lies 

upon  lies ; 
Stately  purposes,  valor  in  battle,  glorious  annals  of  army  and  fleet; 
Death  for  the  right  cause,  death  for  the  wrong  cause,  trumpets  of  vic- 
tory, groans  of  defeat ; 
Innocence  seethed  in  her  mother's  milk,  and  charity  setting  the  martyr 

aflame ; 
Thraldom  who  walks  with  the  banner  of  freedom,  and  recks  not  to  ruin 

a  realm  in  her  name; 
Faith  at  her  zenith,  or  all  but  lost  in  the  gloom  of  doubts  that  darken 

the  schools ; 
Craft,  with  a  bunch  of  all-heal  in  her  hand,  followed  up  by  her  vassal 

legion  of  fools ; 
Pain  that  has  crawled  from  the  corpse  of  pleasure,  a  worm  which  writhes 

all  day,  and  at  night 
Stirs  up  again  in  the  heart  of  the  sleeper,  and  stings  him  back  to  the 

care  of  the  light ; 
Wealth,  with  his  wines  and  his  wedded  harlots,  flatten'  gilding  the  rift 

of  a  throne  ; 
Opulent  avarice  lean  as  poverty,  honest  poverty  bare  to  the  bone  ; 
Love  for  the  maiden  crowned  with  marriage,  no  regrets  for  aught  that 

has  been. 
Household  happiness,  gracious  children,  deblless  competence,  golden 

mean  ; 
National  hatreds  of  whole  generations,  and  pigmy  spites  of  the  village 

spire  ; 
Vows  that  will  last  to  the  last  death-rattle,  and  vows  that  are  snapt  in  a 

moment  of  fire  ; 
He  that  has  lived  for  the  lust  of  the  minute,  and  died  in  the  doing  it, 

flesh  without  mind  ; 
He  that  has  nailed  all  flesh  to  the  cross,  till  self  died  out  in  love  of  his 

kind  ; 
Spring,  and  summer,  and  autumn,  and  winter,  and  all  these  old  revolu- 
tions of  earth  ; 
New  and  old  revolutions  of  empire,  change  of  the  tide — what  is  all  of 

it  worth  ? 
What  the  philosophies  all,  the  sciences,  poesy,  varying  voices  of  prayer. 
All  that  is  noblest,  all  that  is  basest,  all  that  is  filthy  with  all  that  is 

fair? 
What  is  it  all  if  we  all  of  us  end  but  in  being  our  own  corpse-coffins  at 

last, 
Swallowed  in  vastness,  lost  in  silence,  drowned  in  the  depths  of  a  mean- 
ingless past  ? 
What  but  the  murmur  of  gnats  in  die  gloom,  or  a  moment's  anger  of 

bees  in  their  hive? 
Peace,  let  it  be,  for  I  loved  him  and  love  him  forever  ;  the  dead  are  not 

dead,  but  alive. 

The  alcadeof  a  little  town  in  Spain,  on  being  informed  of 
the  prevalent  adulteration  of  provisions  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, issued  the  following  decree  :  "A  rigorous  search  shall 
be  instituted  on  the  premises  of  all  dealers  in  victuals,  wines, 
etc.,  and  all  articles  of  consumption  found  to  be  adulterated 
or  falsified  shall  be  confiscated  and  distributed  among  the 
charitable  institutions  and  hospitals." 


Professor  Huxley  is  a  shrewd  observer  of  men.  He  had  ex- 
perience as  a  physician  in  London  among  the  poor.  He  also 
visited  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  saw  the  cannibals  that  in- 
habit them  in  all  their  grossness,  and  he  says  that  he  would 
sooner  be  born  a  savage  there  than  to  be  born  a  laborer  in 
London. 


ponce 


Hatz- 

sums, 
only 


Mr.  Blaine's  Washington  house  is  leased  at  eleven  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Cleveljg^d  at  church  always  puts  a  dollar  greenback  in 
the  contribution-box. 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Cushing  is  the  first  Boston  iUganle  to  ap- 
pear with  a  cane,  a  la  Langtry. 

Mrs.  Blaine  told  a  reporter  in  Kansas  City  that  she  had 
never  heard  Mr.  Blaine  refer  to  his  defeat  last  November. 

The  family  of  Farragut,  the  famous  sea-fighter,  came  orig- 
inally from  Majorca,  an  island  noted  for  its  good  mariner- 
and  large  shipping  trade. 

The  Countess  de  Rochefoucauld  and  the  Countess  de  Be- 
thune  appear  on  the  real-estate  assessment  rolls  in  New  Or- 
leans for  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

A  "  high  novelty  "  in  Milan  is  the  whistling  performance 
of  Bellini's  u  Norma."  The  whole  opera  is  whistled  through, 
the  chorus  being  executed  by  sixteen  whistlers. 

Mr.  Gerhardt,  the  artist,  has  been  offered  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  the  Grant  death-mask,  but  declines  to  sell  it,  nor 
will  he  part  with  it  till  he  shall  be  ready  to  present  it  to  the 
nation. 

Prince  Chang  Mong  is  now  King  of  Annam,  being  the 
sixth  sovereign  set  up  by  the  French  or  killed  by  the  Annam- 
ites  since  July,  1SS3,  when  King  Tu-Duc  died,  after  thirty 
years  of  government. 

Mr.  Wills,  the  English  playwright,  is  also  an  excellent  por- 
trait-painter. He  has  painted  a  good  picture  of  the  Queen. 
Wills  is  very  eccentric,  and  has  himself  awakened  every 
morning  by  the  grinding  of  a  hand-organ,  which  is  brought 
into  his  room  and  set  going. 

Cotogni,  the  famous  baritone,  has  been  highly  compli- 
mented in  Spain.  The  people  to  whom  he  had  sung  in  the 
Badia  Theatre  visited  his  hotel  to  serenade  him;  the  police 
tried  to  disperse  the  crowd  ;  the  crowd  resisted ;  the  solo" 
were  called  out,  and  for  an  hour  the  singer  witnessed  a 
fight  in  his  honor. 

Mrs.  Mackay,  whose  path  appears  to  have  been  strewn  with 
thomless  roses  since  the  Meissonier  incident,  gave  Mme. 
Palmer-Nevada  that  much-talked-of  wedding  cake,  as  it  turns 
out.  The  cake  stood  two  yards  high,  weighed  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  and  cost  six  hundred  dollars.  A  special 
messenger  took  it  from  London  to  Paris,  having  to  pay  on  the 
passage  seventy  francs  duty. 

Bismarck  pays  $1,530  income  tax  ;  the  Count  von  H; 
feld,  $1,291  ;  and  the  other  German  ministers,  smaller  si 
down  to  Postmaster-General  Dr.  von  Stephan,  who 
pays  $214.  These  statesmen  are  quite  overshadowed  in  this 
particular  by  the  kings  of  trade,  such  as  Privy  Councillor  of 
Commerce  Yon  Bicichoder,  who  pays  $16,500,  and  Herrvon 
Hanseman,  who  pays  $16,000. 

When  the  late  Earl  of  Dysart,  who  was  noted  for  his  ec- 
centricities, wanted  a  new  pair  of  boots  he  would  not  make 
his  shoemaker  an  exception  to  his  rule  of  never  showing  his 
face  to  any  one.  The  son  of  St.  Crispin,  who  supplied  his 
lordship,  had  to  measure  his  feet  on  the  outside  of  his  sitting- 
room  door,  the.  noble  legs  to  which  they  belonged  being  thrust 
through  the  door-panels  !  The  entire  house  of  Tollemache, 
of  which  Lord  Dysart  was  the  head,  is,  and  has  long  been, 
notorious  for  its  eccentricities. 

Mr.  Greville  one  day  asked  his  cousin,  Lord  Glaston- 
bury, what  had  induced  him  to  be  made  a  peer,  for  he  could 
not  think  he  had  ever  cared  much  for  a  title.  He  said: 
"  God,  devil  I  "  (for  such,  it  seems,  was  his  queer  habit  of  ex- 
pressing himself)  "  I'll  tell  you.  I  never  thought  of  a  peer- 
age, but  one  day  I  took  up  a  newspaper  and  read  in  it  that 
Tommy  Townshend  was  made  a  peer.  '  Confound  the  fel- 
low,1 said  I,  'what  right  had  he  to  be  made  a  peer,  I  should 
like  to  know.  Why,  I  am  as  rich  again  as  he  is,  and  have  a 
much  better  right.'  So  I  resolved  to  write  to  Pitt  and  tell 
him  so.     I  wTote,  and  was  made  a  peer  the  following  week." 

Pope  Leo  has  taken  up  his  favorite  autumn  amusement— 
lark-catching  in  the  Vatican  Gardens.  According  to  a  de- 
scription given  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Indepcntvuicc 
Beige,  this  sport  seems  strangely  cruel.  Numbers  of  fine- 
singing  larks,  it  is  said,  are  blinded  with  a  red-hot  needle  and 
concealed  in  cages  in  a  fine  laurel  grove,  where  flocks  of 
larks  fly  across  from  seaward  during  their  autumn  migra- 
tions. The  blind  songsters  decoy  their  fellows  by  their  loud 
strains,  and  nets  are  then  deftly  dropped  over  the  unlucky 
birds  attracted.  The  Pope  himself  often  extricates  the  birds 
and  kills  them  in  the  approved  fashion,  by  crushing  their 
heads  between  thumb  and  finger. 

Mme.  Agar,  the  celebrated  tragedienne,  possesses  a  collec- 
tion of  toys  which  she  exhibited  in  1S82  at  the  Union  Cen* 
trale.  Baron  Oscar  de  Watteville,  who  only  smokes  cigar- 
ettes, has  been  making  a  collection  of  pipes  during  the  last 
forty  years.  The  Duke  of  Richelieu,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  had  a  splendid  collection  of  pipes,  which  was 
rather  singular  for  a  man  who  only  took  snuff.  The  late 
Duke  of  Zweibrucken,  at  Carlsburg,  left  pipes  to  the  value  of 
one  hundred  thousand  florins.  General  Yandamme,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  army  of  Sambre-et-Meuse,  died  in  1830, 
leaving  a  fortune  consisting  wholly  in  pipes,  which  realized 
sixty  thousand  francs  at  a  public  auction.  M.  Maury,  of  As- 
nicres,  is  the  owner  of  a  collection  of  marionettes,  the  relics 
of  the  Nicolet,  Seraphin.  and  Miniature  theatres,  in  the 
Champs-Elyse'es.  This  collection  is,  to  say  the  least,  quite 
as  interesting  as  those  of  gloves,  garters,  funeral  cards,  match- 
boxes, and  military  tufts,  which  some  people  dote  on.  Fur- 
ther, we  have  collectors  of  door-knockers,  shoe-lifters,  forks, 
braces,  buttons,  and  shoe-nails.  Lastly,  we  note  that  an 
amateur  at  Poictiers  has  made  it  his  business  to  rake  togeth- 
er all  the  "bad  grammar"  of  members  of  the  French  Acade- 
my, from  its  institution  down  to  the  year  1885.  This  impos- 
ing collection  consists  of  about  thirty-five  hundred  cuttings 
from  books,  reviews,  or  newspapers.  These  the  collector  be- 
queathed, oh,  irony !  to  the  Bibliotheque  Magazine,  the 
library  of  the  Academy. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

No  Turkish  lady  can  dispense  with  jewelry,  and  even 
women  of  the  lowest  rank  adorn  themselves  with  diamonds. 
Besides  personal  ornaments,  household  paraphernalia,  such 
as  zar/s,  which  support  the  coffee-cups,  the  amber  mouth- 
pieces of  chibouks,  or  the  frame-work  of  nargilehs  (water- 
pipes),  are  often  elaborately  decorated  with  precious  stones. 
Even  the  buttons  which  serve  to  close  their  dresses  are  mount- 
ed with  brilliants.  Turkish  ladies  are  very  fond  of  being 
out-of-doors,  so  much  so  that  their  gadding  propensities  are 
quite  proverbial.  They  say,  "  You  are  as  bad  as  a  Turkish 
woman — always  out."  The  only  requisite  for  their  appear- 
ance in  public  is  compliance  with  common  law.  Their  street 
costume  consists  of  a  yashmak  and  feradji^  or  veil  and  cloak. 
The  yashmak,  or  veil,  is  at  the  present  day  composed  of  the 
lightest  India  mull,  and  has  little  power  of  concealing  their 
charms  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  serves  to  heighten  their  beauty 
by  its  gossamer  transparency.  The  arched  eyebrows, 
through  this  deceptive  veil,  seems  more  delicately  curved  ; 
the  large  and  lustrous  eyes  shine  more  darkly  from  its  snowy 
folds,  and  the  delicate  and  peach-like  hue  of  the  complexion 
is  rendered  ten -fold  more  lovely.  The  texture  of  \ht  yash- 
mak is  now  so  exquisitely  fine  that  the  two  square  yards  of 
muslin  which  compose  it  do  not  weigh  more  than  a  single 
drachm.  The  yashmak  is  disposed  in  this  wise:  the  edge  of 
the  muslin  near  one  end  is  placed  across  the  face  just  below 
the  eyes,  covering  the  mouth  and  the  nostrils,  and  fastened 
on  the  back  of  the  head  ;  then  the  other  end  is  twirled  over 
the  head,  and  the  edge  let  fall  over  the  eyes,  just  leaving  a 
small  space  for  the  orbs  to  peep  through,  and  again  fastened 
to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  ample  folds  of  the  muslin 
allowed  to  fall  over  their  shoulders  and  bosoms.  The/eradje, 
or  cloak,  is  an  ample  outer  garment,  made  of  the  fine  colored 
bombazine  of  Thibet,  lined  with  silk,  and  the  edges  are 
trimmed  with  embroidery,  lace,  or  ruffles.  It  resembles 
somewhat  a  lady's  water-proof,  only  that  it  has  a  long  cape 
attached  to  it  which  reaches  to  the  ankles.  Their  feet  were 
formerly  clothed  with  yellow  tchdiks,  or  morocco  buskins, 
over  which  pabouiches^  or  slippers,  of  the  same  color,  were 
worn  in  the  street ;  but  now  Parisian  bof tines  of  fancy  colors 
adorn  their  feet.  During  visits  of  ceremony,  when  thefe- 
radje  or  yashmak  are  taken  off,  a  long  strip  of  white  muslin 
is  left  hanging  from  the  top  of  the  head  down  the  back,  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  face  in  the  case  of  sudden  emer- 
gency, formal  prudery  being  ever  exigeant.  But  such  acci- 
dents seldom  occur,  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  family  are  in- 
formed, as  soon  as  they  enter  the  vestibule  of  the  harem,  that 
there  are  strangers  within.  Thus  accoutred,  women  wander 
through  the  bazaars,  frequent  all  the  rural  places  of  resort, 
visit  the  baths,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  they  stay  at 
home.  They  are,  indeed,  the  most  independent  creatures  in 
the  world.  As  no  one  dares  to  look  them  in  the  face,  from  a 
sense  of  respect  inspired  by  public  sentiment,  it  has  been 
customary  for  them  slightly  to  encourage  their  timid  admir- 
ers by  a  few  furtive  glances,  if  not  positive  attacks  ;  so  that, 
on  all  public  occasions,  an  attentive  observer  may  detect 
them  in  some  of  the  wiles  of  coquetry  or  unmeaning  flirta- 
tion. Ladies  of  distinction  are  usually  attended  by  black 
eunuchs,  who  protect  them  from  the  too  familiar  approach  of 
any  witless  knight  who  may  ignorantly  trespass  upon  the 
limits  of  Oriental  decorum. 


Some  women  make  wills,  says  the  New  York  correspond- 
ent of  a  Western  journal ;    some  have  wills  of  their  own.     I 
remember  an  old  derisive  quatrain  bearing  on  this  point : 
"Men,  dying,  make  their  wills,  but  wives 
Escape  a  work  so  sad; 
Why  need  they  make  what,  all  their  lives, 
The  precious  dames  have  had?" 

Yet  some  women  do  make  wills.  And  it  may  seem  sur- 
prising that  twice  as  many  of  their  wills  are  contested  as  the 
wills  of  men  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  made  by 
each.  So  I  learn  upon  inquiry  of  the  surrogate.  This  can 
be  accounted  for  only  on  the  theory  that  they  are,  or  are 
supposed  to  be,  more  easily  influenced,  more  emotional,  and 
so  more  liable  to  be  warped  from  the  lines  of  justice  by  per- 
sons having  selfish  designs  in  securing  an  undue  share  in  the 
disposition  of  property. 

Two  men  were  on  a  race-course  at  a  recent  meeting  which 
was  largely  attended  by  the  men  and  women  who  collectively 
constitute  that  mysterious  entity,  New  York  society',  and  they 
were  watching  a  couple  who  were  walking  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  grand  stand  in  the  interval  between  two  races. 
"  Now  watch  that  young  man  and  young  woman  closely,"  j 
remarked  the  mentor,  "  and  tell  me  what  you  think  they  are 
talking  about.     You  see  they  are   both  young,  both  hand- 
some ;  I  can  tell  you  that  they  are  both  rich  and  of  high  so- 
cial connections."     The  couple  in  question  made   a  pretty 
picture,  strolling  along  in  the  pale  autumn  sunshine,  which 
seemed  to  gild  the  grass  on  which  they  t.od,  while  it  lit  up 
the  rich  tints  of  the  grove  behind  them.     Back  and  forth 
they  paced  slowly,  absorbed  each  in  the  other  and  heedless  i 
of  the  excitement,  the  bustle,  the  book-makers' cries,  and  the 
trampling  of  the   horses.     Their   eyes   were   fixed   on   the 
ground,  she  watching  the  points  of  her  tiny  boots  as,  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  they  peeped  out  from  beneath  the  border  of  her 
skirts  ;  he  busily  occupied   in   accentuating  each  stride  by 
punching  a  hole  in  the  turf  with  his  silver-headed  umbrella. 
Yet  their  lips  moved  ;  they  were  talking  together,  and  as  oc- 
casionally the  youth  suspended  his  punching  operation  and  \ 
allowed  his  eyes  to  rest  on  his  companion,  they  were  met  by  ; 
a  sidelong  glance  which  stole  out  archly  from  under  a  pair  j 
of  soft  eyelashes,  and  seemed  to  tell  a  pretty  little  story  that 
no  language  of  cold  characters  and  harsh  sounds  could  fitly 
translate.     "  What  are  the  words,"  continued  the  elder  man, 
"  of  which  that  pretty  picture  is  but  the  setting  and  the  ac-  j 
companiment?     Is  he  telling  her   one   of  those  fairytales 
which  all  maids  love  to  hear,  of  respectful  admiration  and  ! 
changeless  affection  ?     Don't  let  yourself  be  deluded  by  any  | 
such  glittering  appearances.     I  can  tell  you  just  what  is  the 
subject  of  their  conversation.     You  know — or  you  ought  to  \ 
know — that  a  scandalous  story  about  two  well-known  people  I 
began  to  circulate  yesterday.     That   young  man  knows  all 
about  it,  for  he  has  excellent  sources   of  information.     His 
companion  knows  something  about   it,  and  wants   to  know  I 
more.     He  is  satisfying  her   curiosity,  and    they   are   both 
gloating  over  the  charming  little  scandal.11 


The  endeavor,  says  a  London  journalist,  a  little  while  ago 
to  revive  the  extravagances  of  crinoline  has  proved  a  failure; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  attempted  return  to  the  ex- 
cess of  "  tying  back"  would  be  equally  unsuccessful.  As 
compared  with  the  costume  of  a  century,  or  fifty  years,  or 
even  of  a  generation  ago,  the  dress  of  women  of  the  present 
day  must  be  admitted  to  be  good  sense  and  moderation  itself. 
Even  the  crinoline  was  nothing  to  the  hoop;  the  highest 
heeled  and  most  ingeniously  cramped  of  modern  boots  is  com- 
fort and  security  of  equilibrium  compared  with  those  in  which 
Lady  Betty  had  to  undergo  the  graceful  penance  of  a  minuet. 
Feminine  head-gear,  again,  may  vary  within  certain  limits. 
"Chignons"  may  possibly  be  revived;  but  who  expects  that 
we  shall  ever  revert  to  those  amazing  structures  of  hair  and 
ribbons,  pins  and  puffs,  and  towering  feathers,  which  crowned 
the  brows  of  our  great  grandmothers  at  Ranelagh?  Sleeves 
may  expand  or  contract,  waists  may  descend  or  rise,  but  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  the  arms  of  our  women  will  never  again 
swell  to  the  dimensions  of  a  good-sized  leg  of  mutton,  nor 
their  girdles  clasp  them  round  the  pectoral  region  instead  of 
the  waist.  In  ever)'  article  of  dress  the  tendency  of  the  fe- 
male costume  is  toward  the  simple,  the  healthful,  and  the 
comfortable,  so  far  as  these  qualities  can  be  combined — and 
it  has  been  found  by  no  means  difficult  to  combine  them  with 
that  of  elegance  and  attractiveness  to  the  eye. 

The  habit  of  American  women  has  always  been  to  darken 
the  rooms  in  which  they  receive  their  friends,  and  which  are 
supposed  to  contain  all  that  they  possess  of  beautiful  and 
artistic,  to  a  point  which,  but  for  the  occasional  glow  of  fire- 
light, would  make  a  dog  and  a  stick  very  agreeable  compan- 
ions in  threading  one's  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  furniture 
and  bric-a-brac.  A  foreigner  once  said  that  the  first  remark 
made  by  every  New  York  lady  upon  whom  he  had  called, 
after  the  preliminary  salutations,  was,  :'  Let  me  shut  out  the 
glare,"  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  drawing  of 
shades  and  curtains,  which  left  the  room  in  almost  Egyptian 
darkness. 

<•> 

About  this  time  of  the  year  the  frivolous  young  man  rests 
his  forehead  upon  his  hand,  and  wonders  what  he  ought  to 
wear,  where  he  can  get  it,  and  what  it  will  cost.  He  has  per- 
haps invested  sixty-five  dollars  in  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  feels 
that,  as  far  as  the  fit  of  his  coat  and  the  cut  of  his  trousers 
are  concerned,  he  need  fear  to  look  no  man  in  the  face.  But 
still  he  is  passed  every  day  by  other  young  men  whose  gor- 
geousness  rests  heavily  upon  his  heart.  What  it  is  he  can 
not  tell.  They  have  not  paid  more  for  that  hat  than  he  did ; 
his  cost  eight  dollars,  and  that  is  the  top  price.  Nor  are 
they  better  looking,  nor  taller,  nor  have  they  handsomer  legs. 
In  spite  of  all,  however,  they  have  reached  a  degree  of  per- 
fection which  the  young  man  feels  that  he  can  not  reach. 
The  flower  in  their  button-hole  seems  at  home  there;  their 
collar  seems  made  by  an  artist,  and  the  splendor  of  their 
yellow  gaiters  escapes  comment,  so  well  does  it  correspond 
with  the  splendor  of  their  gloves  and  trousers,  cravat  and 
cane.  If  the  young  man  thinks  long  enough  and  is  bright, 
he  will  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  other  young  man 
owes  his  superiority  to  these  very  things — the  gaiters,  cravat, 
etc. — and  the  young  man  will  be  right,  for  these  things  are 
the  trimmings. 

A  new  arrangement  for  a  button-hole  flower-holder  is  in 
two  pieces,  the  back  portion  hinging  on  to  the  front  and  be- 
ing kept  fastened  securely  to  it  by  the  kneb  arrangement 
common  in  purses.  In  order  to  insert  the  flowers  the  knob 
is  pressed  backward  and  the  holder  opens.  On  the  inner 
side  of  the  back  two  tiny  pins  are  soldered  in,  which  serve 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  stalks  of  the  flowers  in  suitable 
position.  It  possesses  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  wearer 
to  artistically  arrange  the  "button-hole,"  before  putting  it  on 
to  the  coat  or  dress,  without  the  slightest  trouble. 

To  the  consternation  of  a  number  of  young  men  who 
had  been  haunting  the  precincts  of  a  parish  church  at  a 
fashionable  watering-place  in  the  south  of  England,  but  who 
had  not  graced  the  sacred  edifice  with  their  presence,  the 
following  notice  was  found  posted  in  large  letters  on  the  por- 
tals one  Sunday:  "Wanted,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
young  men,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  the  tall,  graceful 
dandy,  with  hair  enough  on  his  upper-lip  to  stuff  a  cushion, 
down  to  the  beardless  upstart.  The  object  is  to  form  a  gaping 
corps  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  church-door  at  each  Sab- 
bath before  and  after  divine  service,  to  stare  at  the  females 
as  they  enter,  and  make  gentlemanly  and  delicate  remarks 
on  their  persons  and  dress.  All  who  wish  to  enlist  in  the 
above  corps  will  appear  at  the  church-door  next  Sabbath 
forenoon,  where  they  will  be  duly  inspected,  and  their  names, 
personal  appearance,  etc.,  registered  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose,  and  published  in  the  newspapers.  To  prevent  a 
general  rush,  it  will  be  well  to  state  that  none  will  be  en- 
listed who  possess  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  capaci- 
ties." 

—  -♦ 

At  a  recent  wedding  in  England,  given  at  the  country  place 
of  the  bride's  uncle  in  Northamptonshire,  the  usual  order  of 
things  was  reversed.  After  the  wedding  breakfast,  the  guests 
and  the  host  and  hostess  drove  away,  leaving  the  recently 
married  pair  to  enjoy  their  honeymoon  in  comfortable  seclu- 
sion. This  is  a  new  departure  in  wedding  etiquette,  and 
might  be  adopted  in  this  country,  always  supposing  that  pater 
and  materfamilias  are  easy-going  people,  and  have  a  home 
in  another  county  ready  to  receive  them. 

A  question  that  is  a  matter  of  serious  discussion  in  all  the 
New  York  clubs  is  whether  a  member  has  a  right  to  fall 
asleep  in  his  chair  in  any  of  the  public  rooms.  One  side 
contend  that  a  club  is  a  member's  home,  and  he  would  take 
a  nap  in  his  chair  if  he  were  at  home  surrounded  by  the 
members  of  his  family.  The  other  side  say  that  it  would  be 
impolite  and  indecorous  for  a  gentleman  to  go  to  sleep  in  his 
chair  in  disregard  of  his  guests,  and  claim  that  the  other 
members  are  his  guests.  A  third  party  is  willing  enough 
that  the  sleepy-heads  should  be  allowed  a  nap  in  their  chairs, 
provided  they  do  not  snore  or  make  themselves  objectiona- 
ble, but  admit  it  is  hard  to  discriminate.  It  is  probable  that 
sooner  or  later  a  room  provided  with  cosy  sofas  will  be  fur- 
nished in  each  club  for  the  drowsy  members. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  "J.  E 
P.  O.  Box  2546,  San  Francisco,  Cal."  Original  problems,  games, 
and  correspondence  on  Chess  matters  solicited. 


Problem  182.— By  W.  R.  Coe. 
First  Prize  in  tlu    1 1  'cekly  Echo  (England)  Tourney. 
White— King  at  QR6;  Queen  at  Ksq;  Rooks  at  Q4.  QK18; 
at  QKt2  ;  Knights  at  QR2,  QR5  ;  Pawns  at  KB4l  KKts,  Q3 
Black— King  at  QB4;  Bishop  at  QB6;  Knight  at  QK14;  I 
KB3,  KB4.  KKt6,  QB2.  QB5. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  183.— By  Eugene  A.  (his  first  problem.) 

Dedicated  to  Jos.  D.  Redding,  Esq. 

BLACK. 


H    1 


ill   m.   m 

1 1        ill  31  l 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Solutions  of  Problems. 


No.  172 — 

1— R  K6 

No.  173 — 

1— Q  R8 

2— Kt  B6  ch 
3 — Kt  K4  mates 

-RsQ  (a,  b) 
-K  B3 


(a)i- 


i— Ktx  Q 


-Kt  B3  ch      2— K  B3 
3 — Kt  Q5  mates. 


(b)i 


1 — B  moves 

Kt  B3  ch    2 — K  moves 
3— Kt  K2  or  Q  Q8  mates. 


Solver's  comments  :  No.  173 — "Well  planned;  the  sacrifice  of  Queen 
to  weaken  Black's  defense  is  hard  to  find." — W. 


Game  No.  90. 
A  sparkling  partie,  contested  July  29,  1885,  at  St  Petersburg,  be- 
tween Prince  Dadian  of  Mingrelia  and  Mr.  Boulitchoff.     From  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  La  Strategic  (New  Orleans  Times-Democrat:) 
BILGL'ER  COl'NTEK  GAMBIT. 
Black.  I  While. 

M    Boulitchoff.      11— B  x  B 
P  K4  12— Kt  K4 

P  x  P  13— Kt  K5 


White. 
Prince  Dadian. 
1— P  K4 
2— P  KB4 
3-BB4 
4— B  x  P 
5— Kt  KB3  (a) 
6— P  x  Kt 
7 — Castles 
8— Kt  B3 
9-PQ4 
10— Bx  P 


14-Q  R5 


3-PQ4 
4— Kt  KB3 
3— Kt  x  B 
5— Qx  P 
7-BK3 
8— Q  Q2  (b| 
9—  PQB3 
to— BQ3 

(a)  Sacrificing  a  Pawn  to  maintain  the  attack. 

(b)  We  would  have  preferred  8— Q  KR4. 

(c)  A  beautiful  move,  which  immediately  decides  the  game. 

(d)  It  is  obvious  that  he  can  not  capture  the  other  Knight  with  the 
Pawn,  nor  play  15 — R  K  sq.  on  account  of  instant  mate ;  while  if  15 — 
R  Q  sq,  16Q1P  ch,  followed  by  17  Kt  x  B  ch,  winning  the  Queen; 
and  if  15 — P  KR3,  16  Kt  x  B,  and  wins  easily. 

(e)  A  brilliant  termination  to  an  elegant  parlie. 


Black. 
11— Q  x  B 
12— Q  B2 
13 — Castles 
14-P  B3 
5-Kt  KtS  !)  (c)  iS-P  x  Kr  (KtS) 

(d) 
16— R  x  R  ch  16— K  x  R 
17 — R  KB  sq  ch  17 — K  K2 
18— RB7ch(!|(e)i8— B  x  R 
19 — Q  x  B  ch  19 — K  Q3 
20 — Kt  B4  mate  (!) 


The  Irish  Chess  Association  held  its  first  annual  meeting  on  Saturday, 
October  3,  1885.  The  entries  in  the  principal  tourney  were  Messrs.  W. 
Nicholis,  W.  H.  K.  Pollock,  Porterfield  Rynd,  A.'S.  Peake.  W.  W. 
Mackeson,  and  J.  Murphy.  These  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Murphy,  were  also  participants  in  the  handicap  tourney  with  Messrs. 
J.  C.  Newsome.  Parker  Dunscombe,  D.  Cudmore,  J.  Kenny,  and  T. 
B.  Rowland.  Play  began  on  Monday,  October  5th,  and  was  concluded 
on  October  17th.  with  the  following  result :  Principal  tournament,  first 
prize,  £3.  W.  H.  K.  Pollock,  score,  nine  games ;  second,  ^5,  Porter- 
field  Rynd,  eight  and  a  half  games;  third,  £3,  John  Murphy.  Handi- 
cap tournament,  first  prize,  £=,,  Porterfield  Rynd,  eight  games;  second, 
£2.,  W.  H.  K.  Pollock,  six  and  a-half  games;  third,  £1,  Parker  Duns* 
combe,  six  and  a-half  games.  Club  tourney  (four  entries),  the  St.  Pat- 
rick Chess  Club  won  the  prize,  a  set  of  chessmen.  Solution  tourney, 
Porterfield  Rynd  and  J.  C.  Newsome  first  and  second  for  solution  of 
three-mover,  and  W.  H.  K.  Pollock,  J.  C.  Newsome.  and  Master  K. 
A.  Rvnd,  for  solution  of  two-mover.  The  prizes  were  distributed  by 
Mrs.T.  B.  Rowland. 

The  Mirror  of  American  Sports  publishes  the  reports  of  Messrs.  H. 
and  E.  Bettmann,  Wm.  A.  Shinkman,  and  A.  F.  Mackenzie,  preliminary 
judges  in  Problem  Tourney  No.  2,  and  the  decision  of  Mr.  Iiugene  B. 
Cook,  to  whom  the  problems  selected  by  the  judges  were  referred  for 
final  decision.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  positions  were  entered, 
and  out  of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  problems  were  pub- 
lished. For  the  benefit  of  our  solvers,  we  publish  the  prize  three 
movers.     The  remaining  prize  problems  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 

1.  Best  three-move  fiirect-mate  problem,  bv  I.  C.  J.  Wainwright. 
White— King  at  QKt  sq;  Queen  at  QR8;  RookatQR6;  Bishop  at 
QK4;  Knight  at  KR5.  Black— King  at  K4;  Bishops  at  QB2,  KKt 
sq  ;  Knight  at  KKt8  ;  Pawns  at  Q5,  K3.  KB4.     White  mates  in  three. 

2.  Second  best  three-mover,  by  Jas.  Rayner.  White— Kingat  KR6; 
Oueen  at  QR  sq;  Rooks  at  QKi'  sq,  QKi'2  ;  Bishop  at  KB3;  Knights 
at  QKt6.  QKt8;  Pawns  at  QR2,  QB6,  KB4.  KKt6.  KR2.  KR4. 
Black— King  at  KB4;  Rooks  at  QR  sq,  KR8;  Pawn  at  KB3.  White 
mates  in  three. 

3.  Third  best  three-mover,   by  T.  P.  Bull.      White— King  at  QR8 
Queen   at  KB8;    Rooks  at  Q4,  Q6  ;    Bishop  at  Q7;    Knight  at  K4 
Pawns  at  QKt2,  QKt3,  K2,  K7,  KKt5.  KR5.     Black—King  at   K4 
Bishops  at  KR3,  KR6;  Pawns  at  QR2,  Q4,  K3.  K6.  KKt2.      White 
mates  in  three.  - 

Auguste  Dorchain,  poet  and  dramatist,  is  the  latest  "conveyer"  of 
Shakesj>eare  into  French.  His  comedy  of  "  Conte  d'Avril,"  founded 
on  the  "Twelfth  Night:  or  What  you  Will,"  is  a  bold  imitation. 
rather  than    a  translation  or    adaptation.     The    I  report- 

ed  to  be  beautiful,  and  the  lines  well  turned.  M.  Dorchain  is  but 
twenty-eight  years  old,  and  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems—"  I -a 
Jeunesse  Pensive  "—lately  crowned  by  the  Academic  I- rain 


j.  n.  n, 


a  n.  u  u  in  a  u  x 


THE    TRUMPETER'S    HORSE. 


By  Ludovic   Hak:vy. 

I  owe  my  marriage  to  a  trumpeter's  horse.  I  was  nearing 
the  age  of  forty,  and  I  felt  so  safely  anchored  in  the  harbor 
of  old-bachelordom  that,  whenever  occasion  offered,  I  vowed 
in  all  good  faith  that  I  should  never  risk  myself  upon  the 
perilous  seas  of  matrimony.  But  I  was  reckoning  without 
the  trumpeter's  horse. 

It  was  the  last  of  September,  1864,  and  I  had  just  returned 
from  Baden,  expecting  to  pass  only  twenty-hours  in  Paris.  I 
had  invited  four  or  five  of  my  friends — Calliers,  Bernheim, 
Frondeville,  and  Valreas — to  come  down  to  my  place  in 
Poitou  for  the  hunting  season.  They  were  to  arrive  early  in 
October,  and  a  week  would  give  me  barely  time  enough  to 
put  Roche-Targe  in  readiness  to  receive  them.  I  found  a 
le'ier  from  my  huntsman  awaiting  me  in  Paris,  and  bringing 
disastrous  news.  The  dogs  were  well;  but  out  of  the  dozen 
hunLing  horses  which  I  had  at  Roche-Targe,  five  had  be- 
come sick  or  lame  during  my  stay  in  Baden.  There  was  no 
help  for  it ;  I  must  fill  up  my  stud. 

I  went  the  rounds  of  the  horse-dealers  on  the  Champs- 
Elyse'es,  and  was  shown  as  hunting  horses  a  choice  col- 
lection of  unsound  and  broken  -  winded  animals  at  the 
moderate  price  of  three  thousand  francs.  I  had  had  bad 
luck  at  rouge-et-noir,  and  I  was  not  in  the  mood  to  throw 
away  in  such  fashion  seven  or  eight  hundred  louis  in  a  morn- 
ing. 

It  was  Wednesday,  and  Cheri  was  holding  the  first  of  his 
auction  sales.  During  the  day  I  went  to  his  establishment 
on  the  Rue  de  Ponthieu,  and  there,  without  warranties,  trust- 
ing wholly  to  luck  and  the  statements  of  the  catalogue — 
"excellent  hunter;  jumps  well ;  has  carried  a  lady,"  etc. — I 
bought  in  one  lot  eight  horses  at  a  cost  of  only  five  thou- 
sand francs.  Among  the  eight,  I  said  to  myself,  there  must 
be  four  or  five  that  will  do  to  be  used  as  relays. 

One  of  these  horses,  I  must  confess,  I  had  bought  chiefly 
on  account  of  his  beautiful  coat.  The  catalogue  attributed 
to  him  no  special  qualifications  for  the  chase.  It  limited 
itself  to  saying :  "  Brutus,  saddle-horse,  old,  very  well  trained." 
He  was  a  large  dappled-gray.  But  never  have  I  seen  a  gray 
better  dappled.  The  white  of  his  coat  was  sprinkled  at  reg- 
ular intervals  with  beautiful  and  well-defined  black  spots. 

The  next  day  I  set  out  for  Roche-Targe,  and  on  the  day 
after,  early  in  the  morning,  I  was  told  that  the  horses  had 
arrived.  I  went  at  once  to  see  them,  and  my  first  look  was 
toward  Brutus.  He  had  been  running  through  my  head  for 
the  last  forty-eight  hours,  and  I  had  the  keenest  curiosity  to 
find  out  what  he  was  and  of  what  he  was  capable. 

I  had  him  brought  out  from  the  stable  first.  A  groom  led 
him  quietly  up  to  me.  The  horse  had  long  teeth,  deep-set 
eyes,  and  all  the  indications  of  a  respectable  age;  but  at  the 
same  time  powerful  flanks,  a  large  chest,  a  strong  but  slen- 
der neck,  a  fine  carriage  of  the  head,  a  well-set  tail,  and  a 
faultless  back.  It  was  not  all  this,  however,  which  most  at- 
tracted my  attention.  What  1  admired  above  all  else  about 
him  was  the  way  in  which  he  watched  me,  and  with  eyes  full 
of  attention,  intelligence,  and  curiosity  followed  all  my  mo- 
tions and  gestures.  My  words,  even,  seemed  to  interest  him 
strangely.  He  bent  his  head  toward  me  as  if  to  catch  what 
I  was  saying,  and,  when  I  had  finished  speaking,  neighed 
joyfully  as  if  in  reply. 

They  showed  me  the  remaining  seven  horses  in  succession. 
I  examined  them  rapidly,  and  with  little  care.  They  were 
like  all  other  horses.  But  Brutus  had  a  marked  individu- 
ality, and  I  was  impatient  for  a  ride  in  his  company  over  the 
country  roads.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  saddled,  bridled, 
and  mounted  like  a  horse  that  understood  his  business;  and 
we  two  started  off  as  peaceably  as  possible. 

I  held  him  loosely  at  first,  and  he  went  along  quietly  with 
long  strides,  his  neck  a  little  stiff,  and  his  head  slightly 
drooping.  But  when  I  made  him  feel  the  reins,  he  responded 
to  my  hand  with  a  quickness  and  ease  that  were  extraordi- 
nary, arching  his  neck  and  champing  his  bit  with  a  loud 
noise.  Then,  at  the  same  time,  he  took  a  short,  light,  and 
regular  step,  lifting  his  legs  high  and  striking  the  ground  with 
the  regularity  of  a  pendulum. 

Cheri's  catalogue  had  not  been  untruthful.  He  was  a  well- 
trained  horse;  in  fact,  he  was  too  well  trained.  I  made  him 
trot,  and  then  gallop.  At  the  first  hint  he  gave  me  an  excel- 
lent little  trot,  and  then  an  excellent  little  gallop;  but  when- 
ever I  attempted  to  pull  his  head  up  he  ducked  it  to  the 
ground,  wrenching  my  arms  almost  out  of  their  sockets. 
When  I  tried  to  increase  his  pace  he  broke  and  went  to 
pieces.  Then  he  began  to  dance  in  great  style,  trotting  with 
his  fore  legs  and  galloping  with  his  hind  legs.  "  Good,"  I 
said  to  myself;  "I  begin  to  understand  it;  I  have  bought 
some  old  circus  horse,  and  it  will  not  be  upon  such  an  ani- 
mal as  this  that  I  shall  hunt  next  week." 

I  was  ready  to  turn  about  and  go  back  home,  having  learned 
all  I  cared  to  about  the  capacities  of  Brutus,  when  I  heard  a 
gun  shot  twenty  feet  away  in  the  wood.  It  was  one  of  my 
men  firing  at  a  rabbit.  And,  by  the  way,  he  received  some 
time  after,  from  the  woman  who  became  my  wife,  a  hand- 
some present  for  that  shot.     But  I  anticipate. 

I  was  then  exactly  in  the  centre  of  a  cross-roads,  forming  a 
circle  five  or  six  yards  in  diameter.  From  this  circle  branched 
off  six  long  wooded  drives.  On  hearing  the  shot  Brutus  had 
stopped  short,  planted  himself  firmly  upon  his  four  legs, 
pricked  up  his  ears,  and  thrown  back  his  head.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  horse  so  sensitive.  I  should  have  expected 
that  after  the  brilliant  education  which  he  had  evidently  re- 
ceived in  his  youth,  he  would  have  been  thoroughly  used  to 
guns,  and  even  cannon.  I  pressed  my  knees  against  him  to 
make  him  go  ahead,  but  Brutus  did  not  stir.  I  gave  him  two 
sharp  pricks  with  my  spurs — Brutus  did  not  stir.  I  made 
him  feel  a  vigorous  application  of  my  whip — Brutus  did  not 
stir.  I  tried  to  back  him,  to  turn  him  to  the  right,  to  the  left 
— I  could  not  move  him  an  inch.  Brutus  seemed  to  be  set 
on  the  ground,  and  yet — you  must  not  laugh,  for  my  story  is 
strictly  true — each  time  that  I  tried  to  move  the  horse  he 
turned  his  head  and  looked  at  me  with  an  eye  in  which  I 
could  plainly  read  impatience  and  surprise.  Then  he  fell 
back  into  his  pose  and  became  again  a  statue.  There  was 
evidently  a  misunderstanding  between  the  horse  and  me.  I 
could  see  that  in  his  eyes;  and  Brutus  was  saying  to  me, 
with  all  the  emphasis  that  he  could  put  into  his  looks,  "  I,  the 


horse,  am  doing  just  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  it  is  you,  the 
rider,  who  are  failing  in  your  duty."  I  was  more  puzzled  than 
annoyed.  What  extraordinary  kind  of  an  animal  did  Cheri 
sell  me,  and  why  does  he  look  at  me  in  so  odd  a  fashion  ?  I 
was  just  preparing,  however,  to  resort  to  severe  measures, 
which  means  that  I  was  about  to  give  Brutus  a  sound  whip- 
ping, when  a  second  shot  was  heard. 

The  horse,  at  that,  made  a  bound.  I  thought  the  victory 
gained,  and,  taking  advantage  of  his  leap,  tried  to  raise  him 
with  my  hand  and  legs.  But  no.  He  stopped  short  after  the 
bound,  and  again  planted  himself  upon  the  ground,  but  more 
firmly  and  resolutely  than  before.  Oh !  then  I  was  angry, 
and  I  brought  the  whip  into  full  play.  I  seized  it  squarely 
with  my  hand  and  began  to  lay  it  on  the  horse  right  and  left 
with  all  my  strength.  But  Brutus  ihen  lost  his  patience  too, 
and  instead  of  the  cool  and  determined  resistance  with  which 
he  had  at  first  met  me,  I  encountered  the  wildest  opposition, 
leaps,  jumps,  extraordinary  kickings,  incredible  falls  and 
springs,  and  the  most  fantastic  caperings ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  struggle,  while  the  horse  was  leaping  and  rearing 
madly,  and  while  I,  in  my  exasperation,  was  pounding  him 
with  the  leaden  handle  of  my  whip,  Brutus  still  found  time  to 
cast  at  me  looks  filled  not  only  with  impatience  and  surprise, 
but  also  with  anger  and  indignation.  While  I  was  demand- 
ing of  the  horse  the  obedience  which  he  refused  me,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  expecting  from  me  something  which  I  did 
not  do. 

How  did  all  this  end  ?  In  my  disgrace — my  great  disgrace. 
I  was  abjectly  dismounted  by  an  incomparable  feat.  Brutus 
realized,  I  suppose,  that  he  could  do  nothing  with  me  by 
force,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  use  cunning. 
After  an  instant  of  quiet,  which  was  without  doubt  a  pause 
for  reflection,  the  horse  stood  erect  upon  his  fore  legs  with 
his  head  down,  with  all  the  manner,  the  quiet  and  perfect 
equilibrium  of  a  clown  walking  upon  his  hands.  Of  course  I 
was  thrown  off  upon  the  sand,  but  luckily  at  that  place  it  was 
fine  and  yielding. 

I  tried  to  rise,  uttered  a  cry  of  pain,  and  fell  at  full  length 
upon  my  face.  At  the  least  motion  I  felt  as  if  a  knife  were 
thrust  into  my  left  leg.  It  was  a  trifle,  however,  a  slight  strain 
of  one  of  the  muscles,  but  for  the  moment  the  pain  was  none 
the  less  acute.  I  managed  to  turn  over  and  sit  up;  but  just 
as  I  was  rubbing  the  sand  out  of  my  eyes,  and  was  beginning 
to  wonder  what  had  become  of  my  wretched  dappled  gray,  I 
saw  a  great  hoof  coming  down  close  by  my  head.  Then  this 
great  hoof,  resting  quite  gently,  be  it  understood,  upon  my 
chest,  pushed  me  softly  back  again  upon  the  ground.  This 
time  I  was  lying  on  my  back. 

Then  I  was  completely  discouraged,  and  feeling  incapable 
of  any  further  exertion  I  remained  in  that  position,  continu- 
ally asking  myself  what  manner  of  horse  I  had  bought  at 
Cheri's,  keeping  my  eyes  closed,  and  momentarily  expecting 
death. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  peculiar  kicking  all  about  me;  a  quan- 
tity of  hard  little  objects  were  striking  my  face.  I  opened 
my  eyes  and  saw  Brutus,  using  all  four  feet  with  marvelous 
activity  and  skill,  trying  to  bury  me  under  the  sand.  The 
poor  beast  was  doing  his  best,  and  from  time  to  time  he 
stopped  to  examine  his  work.  Then,  throwing  up  his  head, 
he  gave  a  neigh  and  resumed  his  little  task.  This  continued 
three  or  four  minutes;  after  which,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  I 
was  sufficiently  buried,  he  got  down  on  his  knees  with  much 
respect  before  my  grave.  On  his  knees  ! — absolutely  on  his 
knees !  He  was  saying,  I  suppose,  a  little  prayer.  As  for 
me,  I  watched  him.  The  performance  interested  me  ex- 
tremely. 

His  prayer  ended,  Brutus  indulged  in  a  little  curveting, 
went  a  few  feet  away,  stopped,  and  then,  breaking  into  a  gal- 
lop, set  himself  to  making  more  than  twenty  times  the  circuit 
of  the  cross-roads,  in  the  middle  of  which  he  had  buried  me. 
Brutus  was  galloping  extremely  well,  with  regular  step,  and 
head  in  good  position,  describing  about  me  a  perfect  cir- 
cle. I  followed  him  with  my  eyes ;  but  it  made  me  a  little 
dizzy  to  see  him  going  round,  and  round,  and  round.  I  had 
strength  to  cry:  "Stop!  stop!"  The  horse  stopped  and 
seemed  perplexed,  asking  himself,  no  doubt,  what  he  had 
neglected  to  do.  But  he  saw  my  hat,  which  had  rolled  away 
in  my  fall,  and  then  he  formed  a  new  resolution.  He  walked 
directly  to  my  hat,  picked  it  up  with  his  teeth,  and  started  off 
at  a  rapid  gallop  down  one  of  the  six  roads  which  led  away 
from  my  grave. 

Brutus  had  gone,  disappeared;  I  was  left  alone.  I  had 
been  betrayed,  completely  betrayed.  I  shook  off  the  light 
layer  of  sand  which  covered  me,  and  without  rising,  with  the 
aid  of  my  arms  and  my  right  leg — to  move  the  left  leg  was 
out  of  the  question — I  succeeded  in  dragging  myself  to  a 
grassy  slope  at  the  opening  of  one  of  the  roads.  Once  there 
I  could  sit  up  after  a  fashion,  and  I  began  to  shout  with  all 
my  strength.  No  reply.  The  wood  was  absolutely  deserted 
and  silent.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  some  pass- 
er-by to  help  me  out  of  my  difficulty. 

I  had  remained  for  half  an  hour  in  that  painful  position, 
when  I  saw  in  the  distance,  almost  at  the  other  end  of  the 
road  by  which  he  had  disappeared,  Brutus  returning  at  the 
same  long  gallop  with  which  he  had  left  me.  A  cloud  of 
dust  half  hid  the  horse.  Little  by  little  I  made  out  through 
the  dust  a  little  pony  phaeton  ;  and  then  in  the  phaeton  a  lady 
holding  the  reins,  and  behind  the  lady  a  little  groom. 

Some  minutes  later,  Brutus,  covered  with  foam,  stopped 
before  me,  dropped  my  hat  at  my  feet,  and  addressed  me  with 
a  neigh  which  clearly  meant,  "  I  have  done  my  duty.  Here 
is  help  for  you."  But  I  paid  little  attention  to  Brutus  and  his 
explanations.  I  had  eyes  only  for  the  succoring  fair)',  who, 
after  springing  from  her  phaeton,  came  gently  toward  me. 
She,  on  her  part,  looked  earnestly  at  me,  and  suddenly  two 
cries  broke  the  silence  at  the  same  time: 

"  Madame  de  Noriolis  !  " 

"  Monsieur  de  la  Roche-Targe ! " 

******** 

I  had  an  aunt,  between  whom  and  me  there  had  been  for 
years  a  good-natured  but  incessant  quarrel. 

"  You  must  marry." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  marry." 

"  Do  you  prefer  a  young  lady  ?  There  is  Mademoiselle  A., 
Mademoiselle  B.,  Mademoiselle  C." 

"  But  I  do  not  wish  to  marry  ! " 

"  Do  you  prefer  a  widow?  There  is  Madame  D.,  Madame 
F..,  Madame  F." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  marry!  " 


Madame  de  Noriolis  had  always  figured  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  widows;  and  I  had  noticed  that  my  aunt  dwelt  with  evi- 
dent partiality  upon  the  benefits  and  advantages  that  would 
come  to  me  by  a  marriage  with  her.  She  had  no  need  to  tell 
me  that  Madame  de  Noriolis  was  extremely  pretty — my  eyes 
told  me  that;  nor  that  she  was  rich — I  knew  that  also.  But 
she  used  to  explain  to  me  that  Monsieur  de  Noriolis  had  been 
a  fool,  who  had  possessed  the  ability -to  make  his  wife  per- 
fectly miserable,  and  that  for  that  reason  it  would  be  very 
easy  for  a  second  husband  to  make  himself  deeply  loved. 

Then  after  she  had  for  a  long  time  celebrated  the  virtues 
graces,  and  charming  qualities  of  Madame  de  Noriolis,  my 
aunt,  who  was  clever,  and  knew  my  weaknesses,  took  from 
her  cabinet  a  map,  and  carefully  spread  it  out  upon  the  table. 

It  was  a  plan  of  the  country  about  Chatellerault,  a  very 
minute  and  exact  plan,  which  my  aunt  had  taken  the  trouble 
of  buying  for  herself  at  the  war  office,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
convincing  me  that  1  ought  to  marry  Madame  de  Noriolis. 
The  chateaux  of  Noriolis  and  Roche-Targe,  hardly  two  miles 
apart,  were  both  indicated  on  the  plan;  and  my  aunt,  with 
her  own  hand,  had  intentionally  united  the  two  estates  by  a 
line  of  red  ink.  She  called  my  attention  to  this  red  line,  and 
said  :  "  Sixteen  hundred  acres  without  a  division  line,  if  Nori- 
olis and  Roche-Targe  were  united,  that  is  something  that  a 
hunting  man  could  appreciate!" 

As  for  myself,  I  shut  my  eyes,  the  temptation  was  so  great, 
and  I  took  refuge  in  my  refrain :  "  I  do  not  wish  to  marry." 
But  I  was  afraid,  seriously  afraid;  and  whenever  I  met 
Mme.  de  Noriolis,  her  head  seemed  to  my  eyes  to  be  encir- 
cled by  an  aureola,  consisting  of  my  aunt's  red  ink  line,  and 
I  said  to  myself:  "  A  charming  woman,  spirituelle,  intelli- 
gent, her  first  husband  was  a  fool,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth, 
and  sixteen  hundred  acres  of  land.  Fly,  you  poor  fellow,  fly, 
since  you  do  not  wish  to  marry ! " 

And  I  fled  !  But,  now,  how  could  I  escape  ?  There  I  was, 
on  this  grass,  covered  with  dirt,  my  hair  disordered,  my 
clothes  in  tatters,  and  my  wretched  leg  perfectly  stiff.  And 
Mme.  de  Noriolis  was  at  my  side,  in  the  most  charming  of 
costumes — the  aureola  still  about  her  head — saying  to  me: 

"Is  it  really  you,  M.  de  la  Roche-Targe?  What  is  the 
matter?     Mon  Dieu,  what  has  happened?" 

I  frankly  confessed  my  fall. 

"  But  you  are  not  hurt  ?" 

"  No,  no,  I  am  not  hurt.  Something  is  the  matter  with 
this  leg,  but  it  is  nothing  serious,  I  am  sure." 

"  And  what  horse  played  you  such  a  trick  ? '' 

"  There  he  is." 

And  1  pointed  to  Brutus,  who  was  standing  close  by,  un- 
fastened, quietly  pulling  up  and  eating  little  mouthfuls  of 
grass. 

"What!  is  it  he?  The  brave  horse!  Oh,  he  has  atoned 
well  for  his  misdeeds,  I  assure  you.  I  will  tell  you  about  it  by 
and  by.  We  must  first  go  back  to  your  house,  and  that,  too, 
directly." 

"  But  I  can  not  walk  a  step." 

"  I  am  going  to  drive  you  home." 

And  she  called  Bob,  the  little  groom.  Then  she  gently 
took  one  of  my  arms  while  Bob  took  the  other,  and  made  me 
get  into  her  phaeton.  Five  minutes  later  we  were  rolling  along 
toward  my  chateau,  she  guiding  her  pony  with  one  hand, 
and  I,  troubled,  confused,  embarrassed,  and  stupid,  watching 
her  as  she  drove.  We  were  alone  in  the  phaeton.  Bob  had 
been  ordered  to  bring  Brutus,  who  submitted  very  quietly. 

"  Now,  pay  attention,"  said  Mme.  de  Noriolis ;  "  keep  your 
leg  stretched  out;  I  am  going  to  drive  slowly  so  as  to  avoid 
all  jolting." 

In  short,  she  said  a  thousand  kind  and  pleasant  things. 
Then  when  she  saw  that  I  was  comfortably  seated  : 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  "  how  you  happened  to  fall,  and  I  will 
tell  you  how  1  happened  to  come  to  your  aid.  It  is  sure  to 
be  amusing.     Tell  me  all  about  the  horse." 

I  began  my  story  >  hut  when  I  came  to  the  efforts  that  Bru- 
tus made  to  unseat  me  after  the  two  shots : 

"  I  understand  it  all,"  she  cried.  "  You  bought  the  trum- 
peter's horse!" 

"  The  trumpeter's  horse  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  you  did,  and  that  explains  everything.  You 
have  seen  twenty  times,  I  know,  at  the  Imperial  Circus  the 
performance  of  'The  Trumpeter's  Horse.'  The  African 
chasseur,  you  remember  comes  into  the  ring  on  a  gray  horse; 
then  the  Arabs  appear  and  fire  their  guns  at  the  chasseur. 
He  is  wounded  and  falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  as  you  did  not 
fall,  the  horse  was  indignant.  He  had  no  idea  of  letting  you 
slight  your  role  at  that  point,  and  so  he  threw  you  to  the 
ground  himself.  And  when  you  were  lying  on  the  ground, 
what  did  the  horse  do  ?  " 

I  told  her  of  Brutus's  attempt  to  bury  me  properly. 

"  The  trumpeter's  horse/'  she  said,  "  is  still  the  trumpeter's 
horse.  He  sees  that  his  master  is  wounded,  the  Arabs  will 
come  and  kill  him.  What  is  the  horse  to  do?  He  buries 
the  African  chasseur.  Then  he  sets  off  at  a  gallop,  does  he 
not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  at  a  break-neck  gallop." 

"  He  is  carrying  away  the  flag  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs." 

"  But  it  was  my  hat  that  he  carried  away." 

"  He  took  what  he  could  find.  And  where  does  the  trum- 
peter's horse  gallop  to  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  see,  I  see,"  I  cried;  "  he  goes  to  find  the  vivan- 
diere ! " 

"  Exactly.  He  goes  in  search  of  the  vivandiere.  And  the 
vivandiere  to-day  is,  if  you  please,  I,  the  Countess  de  Nori- 
olis. He  came  galloping  into  my  grounds,  that  magnificent 
gray  of  yours.  I  was  standing  on  the  steps  putting  on  my 
gloves,  and  was  just  ready  to  step  into  my  phaeton.  Sud- 
denly my  men  rushed  forward,  seeing  a  hore  galloping  in, 
saddled,  bridled,  riderless,  with  a  hat  between  his  teeth. 
They  try  to  catch  him,  but  he  jumps  aside,  eludes  them,  and, 
coming  straight  to  the  steps,  falls  on  his  knees  before  me. 
He  was  calling  me  ;  I  assure  you,  he  was  calling  me.  I  tell 
the  men  to  let  the  horse  alone.  I  spring  into  the  phaeton, 
and  drive  off.  Your  horse  darts  into  the  wood,  and  I  follow 
him  over  a  road  that  was  not  in  every  part  laid  out  for  driv- 
ing— but  I  follow  him;  I  come  here  and  find  you." 

Just  as  Mme.  de  Noriolis  was  speaking  these  last  words, 
the  phaeton  received  an  unacountable  blow  from  behind. 
We  turned  and  saw  Brutus's  head  away  up  in  the  air  above 
us.  It  was  Brutus  again!  Ridden  by  Bob  he  had  been  fol- 
lowing the  phaeton,  and  seeing  that  the  little  rumble  of  the 


THE        ARGONAUT 


iaeton  could  be  used  for  the  purpose,  he  had  in  the  most 
jstic  style  adroitly  seized  the  opportunity  of  giving  us  a 
w  display  of  his  abilities,  by  executing  the  most  brilliant 
his  old  tricks.  With  one  spring  he  had  placed  his  fore  legs 
on  the  rumble,  and,  this  done,  he  was  quietly  going  along, 

ptting  upon  his  hind  legs  alone.      Bob,  thoroughly  fright- 

(ed,  his  body  thrown  backward,    and   his    head  hanging 

,wn,  was  making  vain  attempts  to  pull  the  horse  back  again 

ion  his  four  feet. 
As  for  Mme.  de  Noriolis,  she  was  so  alarmed  that  she  had 

opped  the  reins  and  literally  thrown  herself  into  my  arms. 
;r  charming  little  head  had  fallen  accidentally  upon  my 

joulder,  and  my  lips  touched  her  hair.  With  my  left  hand 
was  trying  to  pick  up  the  reins,  with  my  right  arm  I  was 

•pporting  Mme.  de  Noriolis,  and  all  the  while  my  leg  was 

tusing  me  the  most  frightful  agony. 
And  this  is  the  way  in  which  Mme.  de  Noriolis  made  her 

I5t  appearance  at  Roche-Targe. 
When  she  came  there  again,  one  evening  six  months  later, 

j.er  having  been  made  that  day  Mme.  de  la  Roche-Targe, 

:e  said  to  me: 

"  Life  is  a  strange  affair.      Nothing  of  all  this  would  have 

Ippened  if  you  had  not  bought  the  trumpeter's  horse." — 
'anslatcd from  tlie  French  by  Charles  Thurston. 


THE    STAGE    IN    PARIS. 

Parisina"  describes  the  Inner  Workings  of  the  French  Theatres. 


M.  Grevy,  at  the  Elysee,  is  an  important  personage — there 
.(no  doubt  of  that;  almost  as  important  a  one  as  Mr.  Cleve- 

ad  of  the  White  House.     Foreigners  naturally  somewhat 

aggerate  the  position  of  the  chief  of  the  French  Republic. 

is  difficult  to  be  a  prophet  in  one's  own  country,  and  be- 

les  there  are  the  ministers.  Nevertheless,  if  the  patriarch 
I  Mont-sous- Yaudry  were  gathered  to  his  fathers  while  still 

iminally  in  charge  of  the  State,  the  nation  would  organize 

magnificent  funeral;  not  quite  so  grand,  perhaps,  as  that  of 
Ijictor  Hugo,  but  second  best  at  least.  In  the  meantime, 
liiwever,  M.  Grevy  is  enjoying  excellent  health,  and  is  not 

e  least  inclined  to  favor  Paris  with  a  pageant  at  his  expense. 

It  was  another  President — that  of  a  smaller  republic,  a 
itvernment  within  a  government — who  was  carried  to  his 
Ii5t  resting-place  on  Tuesday.     The  reader,  far  away  in  San 

■ancisco,  can  hardly  realize  the  importance  of  the  Comedie- 
,-ancaise,  and  the  social  position  occupied  by  the  director — 

e  president  of  the  little  republic.     The  late  M.  Emile  Per- 

l,  he  for  whom  the  whole  of  Paris — literary  and  artistic — 

emed  mourning  this  week,  had  occupied  this  post  for  sev- 
al  years ;  the  nomination  of  his  successor  is  a  question  of 
tal  interest  even  now,  when  we  are  all  in  a  commotion  over 
jje  general  elections,  and  when  outsiders  might  be  forgiven 
r  imagining  we  have  "  other  fish  to  fry." 

It  is  doubtless  this  prominence  given  to  matters  of  second- 

y — some  people  might  say  third-rate — importance,  that  has 
Dn  for  Parisian  society  so  light  and  frothy  a  reputation. 
;  A  people  who  place  play-actors  on  a  par  with  politicians, 
ho  take  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  in  the  Rue 
:  Richelieu  au  grand  serieux 7 — what   can  we  expect  of 

em  ? :J  say  the  disdainful  Britons  ;  while  others,  as  disdain- 
1,  chime  in,  "  What,  indeed !  " 

On  a  former  occasion,  when  the  opera,  too,  was  mourning 

i  director,  some  one  said,  or  rather,  wrote:  "It  is  certainly 

tsier  to  find  a  President  of  the  Council  than  a  director  of 

i  .e  opera.     If  M.  Ferry  were  to  leave  to-morrow  (this  was 

;fore  Tonking  had  deprived  the  nation  of  this  gentleman's 

|  :rvicesj  we  could  find  a  successor  in  forty-eight  hours,  where- 

■  i  a  director,"  etc.,  etc.     As  it  happened,  M.  Ferry's  success- 

1 1:  gave  us  some  trouble  ;  but  this  is  neither  here  nor  there, 

ie  appreciation  remains.     And  if  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find 

chief  for  an  absolute  monarchy  like  the  opera,  how  much 
lore  so  to  choose  a  leader  for  a  republic  where  universal  suf- 
age  is  the  order  of  the  day  ?  Not  that  there  is  any  scarcity 
f  candidates ;  on  the  contrary-,  they  are  almost  too  numer- 
us.  But  then  they  must  unite  so  many  requisites  in  their 
wn  person,  and  be  generally  acceptable  to  so  many,  though 
s  a  matter  of  fact  the  nomination  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Min- 
ster of  Fine  Arts.* 

The  late  M.  Perrin  died  in  harness.  He  had  been  for  some 
me  prevented  by  illness  from  superintending  business,  but 
ad  sufficiently  recovered  of  late  to  do  so  by  deputy.  Two 
ays  before  his  death  he  was  closeted  with  the  artist  who  has 
ie  scenery  of  "  Hamlet "  in  hand,  and  half  an  hour  before  he 
reathed  his  last  the  secretary,  bringing  with  him  the  ac- 
ounts,  was  admitted,  as  usual. 

"  Six  thousand  eight  hundred  francs  were  taken  last  night,1' 
e  explained,  in  answer  to  the'dying  man's  eager  questioning. 

"  That  is  well.  The  Theatre  Francais  is  prosperous,"  he 
lurmured,  faintly. 

There  is  no  question  about  that.  The  Francais  was  never 
lore  prosperous  than  it  is  at  this  moment.  I  have  before 
ie  the  list  of  receipts  from  1846  to  1877,  and  find  them  to 
ave  progressed  steadily  from  about  eighty-five  thousand  dol- 
irs  to  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  ;  and  the  last  ten 
ears  have  been  more  profitable  still,  for  it  is  only  of  late 
hat  it  has  become  a  fashionable  theatre — and,  after  all,  it  is 
ashion  that  brings  in  the  money  !  To  have  a  box  or  stalls, 
hen,  on  Tuesday — the  subscribers'  night — is  almost  as  neces- 
ary  for  the  Parisian  who  wishes  to  be  considered  of  the 
rime  de  la  crime,  as  to  be  the  owner  of  a  box  at  the  opera. 
V  change  has  also  come  over  the  aspects  of  the  place ;  a  few 
ears  ago  it  underwent  complete  repair,  and  but  now  the 
►ainter  Dubufe  has  decorated  the  ceiling  of  the  foyer  with 
n  allegory  of  which  Truth  by  her  well  is  the  principal  figure. 
_his  lady  is,  of  course,  depicted  in  the  costume  of  Mother 
£ve  before  the  fall,  and  that  no  unseemly  veil  of  lampblack 
aay  dim  the  exquisitely  modeled  limbs  and  delicate  tones  of 
he  flesh,  electricity  is  to  take  the  place  of  gas — the  hapless 
ondition  of  Baudry's  paintings  in  the  foyer  of  the  Opera 
cting  as  a  warning  to  the  .administration,  who,  having  paid 
or  nudity,  mean  to  keep  it  clean. 

The  abonne's  of  the  Opera  have  the  entrie  of  the  green- 
00m  wherein  the  corps  de  ballet  try  their  pirouettes  before  a 


By  the  cable  dispatches  we  learn  that  M.  Perrin  has  been  succeeded  by  M. 
uies  Claretie.  M.  Claretie  is  a  journalist,  an  author,  and  a  dramatist  of  some 
ote.  His  most  successful  play  has  been  "  Le  Prince  Zillah."  He  has  writ- 
er) a  number  of  novels,  among  others  "  Les  Muscadins,"  "  La  Maitresse," 
'  Les  Amours  d'un  Interne,"  and  "  M.  le  Ministre."  This  last  is,  we  believe, 
he  onfyone  of  Ms  books  that  has  ever  appeared  in  English. — Eds. 


huge  pier-glass,  and  those  of  the  Theatre  Francais  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  private  galleries — wherein  the  actors  who  are 
not  employed  for  the  night's  entertainment  are  wont  to 
lounge — though  not  to  the  green-room  proper,  a  small  apart- 
ment sacred  to  the  Societaires. 

If  the  walls  could  speak,  what  a  lot  they  would  have  to 
tell !  As  it  is,  they  are  eloquent  in  their  way.  Here  is  a 
portrait  of  Moliere  in  "  L'Amphitrion  " — others  of  the  great 
Talma;  of  Sanson,  the  professor  and  patron  of  Rachel,  and 
one  of  the  tragedienne  herself;  and  of  laughing  Mile.  Mars 
several  pictures,  also  ;  a  lecture  in  the  foyer  itself,  with  por- 
traits of  the  company — thirty  years  ago ;  some  letters  framed  ; 
signatures  of  kings  and  authors.  Even  the  furniture  is  his- 
torical, and  several  generations  of  comedians  have  lounged 
on  those  velvet  chairs,  while  every  dramatist  of  the  century 
has  at  some  time  or  other  sat  with  his  legs  beneath  that 
green  baize-covered  mahogany. 

You  know  that  the  Comedie-Francaise  is  governed  by  a 
code  of  laws,  and  that  it  received  its  constitution  from  the 
hands  of  the  great  Napoleon.  The  emperor  had  set  forth 
on  that  ill-starred  expedition  to  Russia  with  the  miniature 
code  in  his  pocket,  and  the  "Decree  of  Moscow"  is  the 
tables  of  the  law  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu. 

It  is  whispered  that  the  most  influential  Societaires  are  de- 
sirous of  getting  some  of  these  laws  repealed;  that  they 
would  not  be  sorry  to  do  away  with  the  office  of  Director 
altogether,  and  reign  themselves — a  sort  of  Council  of  Ten, 
or  perhaps  a  Triumvirate  would  be  more  to  their  taste. 
However,  the  government — I  mean  that  other  government, 
M.  Grevy  and  his  ministers — may  have  a  word  to  say  about 
it  also,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  they  will  not  see  the 
matter  in  the  same  light. 

A  Councilor  of  State  rejoices  in  a  salary  of  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  The  Director  of  the  Francais  is  on  the  same 
footing  as  regards  the  income  he  derives  from  the  State ;  but 
some  years  ago,  about  the  time  when  the  fashionables  began 
to  patronize  the  house,  the  Committee  of  Societaires,  grow- 
ing rich  themselves,  were  moved  to  improve  the  situation  of 
their  chief,  and  alotted  him  a  certain  interest  in  the  profits 
of  the  concern. 

The  receipts,  as  we  have  seen,  come  to  a  pretty  penny, 
but,  nevertheless,  they  would  hardly  suffice  to  cover  expenses 
— which  are  enormous — were  it  not  for  the  government  sub- 
sidy— a  magnificent  annual  income.  The  Theatre  Fran- 
cais is  an  official  establishment,  and  has  been  so  since  the 
time  of  Moliere,  who  had  a  place  at  court — a  somewhat  in- 
ferior one,  it  must  be  admitted — and  whose  company  were 
the  worshipful  players  of  his  majesty,  Le  Rot  Soleil.  Now- 
a-days  they  serve  the  Republic  in  the  same  capacity,  but 
they  no  longer  cringe  and  flatter  their  patrons.  On  the  con- 
trary they  carry  things  with  a  somewhat  high  hand,  and  are 
very  grand  gentlemen  indeed.  Recently  when  the  discus- 
sion arose  anent  the  advisability  of  awarding  the  ribbon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  to  the  principal  Societaires,  some  of 
the  journals  waxed  very  wToth  when  the  privilege  was  ex- 
tended to  one  who  had  retired  from  active  service  to  the 
passive  condition  of  a  professor  of  elocution  at  the  Conserv- 
atoire; and  demanded  irefully  if  we  were  still  under  the 
regime  of  le  bo/i  plalsz'r,  and  if  people  were  benighted  enough 
in  the  present  day  to  reckon  actors  on  a  par  with  lackeys 
during  their  lives,  and  only  fit  for  carrion  after  their  death — 
as  in  the  *'  good  old  times  "  ?  This  was  fine  writing  and  fine 
sentiments  thrown  away;  the  social  status  of  MM.  Got,  De- 
launay,  Coquelin,  Worms,  etc.,  etc.,  is  established  on  a  basis 
worthy  of  them  and  of  us — quite  irrespective  of  decorations 
and  ribbons. 

From  a  pecuniar)-  point  of  view  their  situation  is  equally 
fortunate.  They  are  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  from  two  thou- 
sand to  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  while  their  share  in 
the  profits  certainly  amounts  to  some  eight  or  ten  thousand 
more  yearly.  True,  only  half  of  the  latter  sum  is  served  to 
them,  but  the  other  half  is  invested  and  will  be  allotted  to 
them  later,  when  they  have  retired,  in  the  form  of  a  pension, 
or  be  handed  over  to  their  heirs  if  they  die.  Many  of  their 
comrades  elsewhere  are  better  paid.  Daubray  makes  twelve 
thousand  dollars  a  year  clear  at  the  Yarietes,  and  a  lot  more 
during  his  annual  holiday.  Judic  may  content  herself  with 
a  hundred  dollars  a  night  in  Paris,  but  her  demands  are  more 
exorbitant  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  herring  pond — and 
the  Societaire  may  not  travel,  more's  the  pity!  It  was  for 
this  Sarah  fell  out  with  the  Comedie. 

When  she  broke  with  it  she  was  in  receipt  of  a  full  share 
of  the  profits — had  been  for  a  year  or  more.  At  the  present 
time  only  two  female  Societaires — Madeleine  Brohan  and 
Mme.  Jonassin  are  so  far  honored,  and  both  have  sent  in 
their  resignations.  For  it  is  well  understood  that,  albeit  a 
republic,  the  Societaires  do  not  all  hold  the  same  rank.  Ac- 
cording to  the  "  Decree  of  Moscow"  the  profits  are  divided 
into  twenty-four  parts.  Two  or  three  of  these  are  put 
aside  in  case  of  an  unexpected  call  on  the  funds,  one  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  extra  scenery,  the  rest  are  divided 
among  the  Societaires  according  to  merit,  age,  and  the  kind 
of  characters  they  personate.  Ten  among  them  take  a  part 
each.  To  Reichemberg  and  Baretta  are  awarded  ten-twelfths 
of  a  part  apiece;  Barlet  has  only  eight-twelfths,  and  Broizat 
and  Samary  seven-twelfths,  and  so  on.  When  Madeleine 
Brohan  and  Mme.  Jonassin  leave,  some  of  the  others  will 
gain  a  few  steps ;  but,  as  happens  elsewhere,  the  men  are 
generally  ahead  of  the  women.  Thus  Worms,  who  has  not 
been  ten  years  at  the  Comedie,  is  already  a  Societaire  with  a 
full  part,  whereas  Reichemberg,  who  was  made  love  to  by 
many  a  jeune  premiere  before  his  time,  is  still  awaiting  pro- 
motion. 

Years  ago,  when  the  theatre  was  in  a  much  less  flourishing 
condition,  and  when  it  was  making  debts  instead  of  putting 
money  by,  the  small  sum  to  which  the  actor  or  actress  was 
entitled  every  time  he  or  she  performed  any  given  character 
— over  and  above  the  regular  income — was  not  to  be  de- 
spised. Nowadays  I  don't  suppose  the  Societaire,  who  drives 
to  the  Francais  in  a  private  brougham,  cares  much  for  the 
extra  ten  francs  so  earned,  and  to  which  the  name  of  feux  is 
given.  In  Moliere's  time,  his  Majesty  Louis  XIV. 's  players 
were  allowed  so  much  for  fire  and  candles  in  their  drawing- 
rooms.  This  was  the  origin  of  the/ev/r — continued  down  to 
this  day. 

.The  Societaires — to  whom  all  these  privileges  belong — are 
the  full-grown  batrachians.  The^cvw/^w/a/r^arethetadpoles. 
When  an  actor  is  engaged  at  the  Comedie  it  is  very  rarely 
indeed  in  the  character  of  a  Societaire,  though   the  proba-  ' 


tionary  period  may  . 
ber   of  second  or  th. 
never  rise  to  be  anyth 
ments  run    for  a  year, . 
Often  a  young  actor  will  1 
then,  seeing  little  hope  of 
elsewhere,  and  to  have  bee. 
Francais  is  pretty  sure  to  helt 
Rachel,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  w. 
Societaires  ;   she  preferred  her  1 
with  no Pensionnaire  was  ever  gra 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  desc. 
abode  of  perfect  harmony  and  peac 
as  elsewhere.     The  women,  especially 
little  tiffs  at  times,  and  the  jealousy  fell 
towards  the  Societaires  is  none  the  less  ,. 
carefully  concealed  beneath  a  certain  amc 
from  the  lesser  to  the  greater.     This  is  p 
fested  by  the  "  super  "  towards  the  chefs  (Pa 
ter  have  a  right  to  certain  parts.     Jeanne  S 
stance,  is  engaged  to  play  the  sot/brettes,  and 
committee  cast  Pauline  Granger  for  Dornie,  in 
Moliere  is  often  put  off  with  second  best,  but  on 
sion   Delaunay  and  Coquelin  both  retained  their  1 
characters,  and  Jeanne,  putting  in  a  protest,  was  rei 
although  Pauline  had  attended  several  rehearsals.     Nt 
latter  is  a  Societaire  in  receipt  of  four-twelfths  only,  an 
she  had  to  do  was  to  submit.     She  may  have  cried  and  ra 
at  home — very  likely  she  did.     All  we  really  know  is,  tt 
after  the  representation  she  sent  in  her  resignation.     Th 
"  Decree  of  Moscow"  provides  against  sudden  freaks  of  this 
kind,  and  the  rule  is  that  all  resignations  must  be  renewed  at 
the  end  of  six  months  before  they  can  be  "entertained"  by 
the  committee.     So  Pauline  Granger's  anger  has  time  to  cool. 
It  will  also,  perhaps,  be  a  lesson  to  Jeanne  Samary  not  to 
shirk  her  duties  on  ordinary  occasions  if  she  would  not  be 
passed  over  on  extraordinary  ones.     She  is  young  yet  to  take 
airs,  and  she  is  a  charming  little  actress,  but  even  in  the  opin- 
ion of  others  besides  the  old  Jiabilui,  who  swears  by  Augus- 
tine, she  is  not  the  actress  her  aunt  was. 

Augustine  was  one  in  a  thousand.  I  put  it  in  the  past 
tense  because  although  the  once  adored  actress  is  still  alive, 
she  has  retired  so  entirely  from  the  world  that  the  grave  might 
have  closed  over  her.  She  even  speaks  of  herself  in  the  pre- 
terit.    A  shopman,  recognizing  her,  said : 

"  Augustine  Brohan,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  I  was  once  she,"  was  the  pathetic  answer  of  the  almost 
blind  woman,  whose  motto  used  to  be  Coquette  ne  veux,  sou- 
brette  ne  daigne,  BroJian  suis,  which  wasn't  true  after  all,  for 
she  really  rejoiced  in  the  uneuphonious  name  of  Sisseaux. 
No  end  of  tales  are  told  of  Augustine.  Her  wit  was  proverb- 
ial ;  she  had  a  wonderful  talent  for  repartee.  One  day  she 
was  found  drinking  a  basin  of  soup  in  the  foyer  of  the  Fran- 
cais by  Desnoyers,  the  stage  manager. 

"  Come,"  he  cried,  "  you  have  an  answer  for  everything, 
Augustine,  I  will  ask  you  a  question,  and  you  must  reply  with 
the  name  of  a  town  that  shall  be  in  situation." 

"  Done ! "  answered  the  actress. 

"  You  are  fond  of  broth  ? "  hazarded  Desnoyer. 

"jElba^uf'3  (et  le  bceuf)  immediately  retorted  Augustine, 
whereupon  her  companion,  in  ecstasy,  exclaimed : 

"Augustine,  you'll  be  the  death  of  me!" 

"  Perigueuxn  (perls,  gueux!)  was  the  reply  which  brought 
the  delighted  manager  to  her  feet.  Parisixa. 

Paris,  October  17,  1S85. 


A  very  funny  scene,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby 
was  the  central  figure,  occurred  a  few  days  ago  in  a  Fourth 
Avenue  car.  The  doctor  and  some  ladies  had  j  ust  taken  their 
seats  when  a  man  who  was  considerably  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  boarded  the  car  and  sat  down  opposite  them.  His 
conduct  soon  became  rather  boisterous,  and  two  men  who  sat 
near  by  began  to  swear  at  him  and  threaten  to  put  him  off. 
This  naturally  did  not  improve  matters,  and  Dr.  Crosby,  see- 
ing that  the  ladies  were  becoming  frightened,  signaled  the 
two  sober  men  to  stop  their  tantalizing,  while  he  went  over 
and  sat  down  beside  the  drunkard.  After  the  minister  had 
spoken  a  few  words  in  the  fellow's  ear  he  stopped  his  noise 
and  the  doctor  went  back  to  his  seat.  For  nearly  a  mile  far- 
ther the  man  traveled  without  causing  the  least  disturbance, 
and  then  Dr.  Crosby  saw  that  he  wanted  to  get  out.  He  sig- 
naled to  the  conductor  and  the  car  stopped.  The  drunken 
man  rose  from  his  seat,  but  before  going  out  turned  toward 
his  late  tormentors  with  a  most  horrible  frown,  and  then 
stepped  over  to  Dr.  Crosby,  while  over  his  face  spread  a 
maudlin,  idiotic  grin.  Patting  the  minister  on  the  shoulder 
two  or  three  times,  he  said,  in  a  very  audible  tone :  "  You'sh 
a  good  feller ;  I  guess  you  know  how  tis:h  yourshelf." 


The  percentage  of  persons  aged  fifteen  years  and  upward 
who  can  read  is  in  Germany  94,  in  Great  Britain  91,  in  Aus- 
tria 88,  in  France  88,  in  Italy  74,  in  Spain  69,  and  in  Russia 
53.  The  percentage  of  those  who  can  read,  write,  and  work 
out  simple  arithmetical  problems  is  in  Germany  89,  in  Great 
Britain  81,  in  France  77,  in  Austria  75,  in  Italy  63,  in  Spain 
49,  and  in  Russia  39.  The  percentage  of  those  who  possess 
a  fair  acquaintance  with  more  than  one  modern  language  is 
in  Germany  69,  in  Austria  61,  in  Great  Britain  34,  in  France 
29,  in  Italy  28,  in  Russia  23,  and  in  Spain  13.  And,  finally, 
the  percentage  of  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
classics  is  in  Germany  32,  in  Great  Britain  21,  in  France  20, 
in  Italy  16,  in  Austria  13,  in  Spain  7,  and  in  Russia  2. 


A  truthful  missionary'  (says  Clara  Belle),  who  spent  ten 
years  of  his  pious  life  in  Japan,  and  learned  all  about  the 
people  there,  assures  me  that  the  Jap  women  wear  no  under- 
clothes whatever — neither  petticoat  nor  even  stockings  under 
the  single  outer  garment — and  the  actresses  in  both  produc- 
tions of  "The  Mikado"  look  as  though  they  obeyed  the 
fashion.  Every  movement  of  their  limbs  is  as  distinctly  vis- 
ible as  though  they  were  in  tights. 


The  late  Lord  Stralhnairn's  dinners  were  almost  an  insti- 
tution. He  sometimes  forgot  the  invitations  altogether,  and 
at  others  asked  twice  as  many  people  as  could  possibly  find 
room  at  his  table,  and  people  got  in  the  way  of  sending  around 
in  the  morning  to  know  if  they  were  expected. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


ERARY    NOTES. 


•ly  decided  tliat  ' '  there  is  tto  duty  cast  upon  the 

ent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 

al  managers  wlw  have  flays  sent  to  Hum  for 

whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 

estcd  in  this  decision.     Tlie  law,  as  laid  down 

both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 

jd them  witlwut solicitation.     The  "Argonaut" 

fSS.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 

sc  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  we 

.reservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS. 


sonal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

.ven  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Stockton  in  an  early  number  of 
It  is  taken  from  a  recent  photograph. 

.1  of  "Sakoontala,"  printed  on  Japan  paper,  limited  to  one 
a  copies,  will  be  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Prang  &  Co.  have  in  mind  to  publish  a  series  of  war  pictures  by  Mr. 
T.  de  Thulstrup,  whose  work  in  this  vein  has  often  been  seen  in  the 
Century. 

The  next  literary  celebrity  to  visit  America  is  Henri  Greville.  Henri 
Greville,  or  Madame  Durand,  born  Alice  Marie  Celeste  Fleury,  is  forty- 
three  years  old. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  will  appear  in  a  newly  designed  cover  next 
January,  and  in  the  same  number  the  double  column  heretofore  used  will 
be  superseded  by  a  single  column  of  large,  bold-faced  type. 

Twenty  editions  of  Max  O'Rell's  last  book,  "  Les  Chers  Voisins," 
have  been  published  and  sold  in  Paris.  The  volume  was  translated  by 
the  author's  wife.  Max  O'Rell  is  going  to  lecture  in  England,  not  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Janvier,  who  has  written  the  "Ivory  Black  "  art  stories,  is 
described  as  a  tall,  strong  man,  with  a  black  beard,  fine  eyes,  and  a 
passion  for  travel  all  about  this  country  ;  Mexico  being  a  sort  of  habitat 
for  him. 

General  Adam  Badeau's  novel,  entitled  "Conspiracy,"  will  be  pub- 
lished immediately  by  Worthington.  It  is  called  a  Cuban  romance, 
and  deals  with  tragic  episodes  of  Cuban  life  and  with  Washington  soci- 
ety and  politics. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  just  published  ' '  A  Strong-minded  Woman  ; 
or,  Two  Years  After,"  a  sequel  to  "Lai,"  by  Dr.  William  A.  Ham- 
mond, and  "  Incidents  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Civil  War,"  by  Admiral 
David  D.  Porter. 

"  King  .Arthur:  Not  a  Love  Story,"  by  Dinah  Maria  Craik,  will  be 
begun  early  in  the  new  year  in  Harper 's  Magazine.  Mr.  Archibald 
Forbes  will  describe  "Christmas-tide  with  the  Germans  before  Paris  " 
in  the  January  Harper's. 

It  is  rumored  that  Chatto  &  Windus  intend  to  issue  an  illustrated 
magazine  on  an  extensive  scale,  to  compete  with  Harper's  and  the  Cent- 
ury. The  more  probable  effect  would  be  to  drive  the  English  Illus- 
trated Magazine  to  the  wall. 

The  English  edition  of  the  "Greville  Journals  "  comprises  five  thou- 
sand copies.  The  work  was  ready  for  the  public  before  the  public 
knew  anything  about  it,  so  well  had  the  secret  been  kept.  Mudie  sub- 
scribed for  a  thousand  copies. 

It  is  said  that  within  the  past  five  years  an  agent  has  sold  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britanni- 
ca  "  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  that  nearly  one-half  of  that  sum  is 
represented  by  Minneapolis  and  St  Paul. 

W.  E.  Norris,  author  of  "  Matrimony,"  will  contribute  a  new  serial 
novel,  entitled  "  Hope,"  to  Lippincott's  for  1886.  The  same  magazine 
will  publish  an  anonymous  novel,  called  "Taken  by  Siege,  "dealing  with 
certain  literary  and  dramatic  aspects  of  New  York  social  life. 

It  will  surprise  many  readers  to  learn  that  Henry  W.  Shaw  was  the 
Uncle  Esek  of  the  Century's  Bric-a-Brac,  the  pen-name  Josh  Billings 
not  appearing  in  that  magazine  in  consequence  of  an  old  understanding 
between  Mr.  Shaw  and  the  publisher  of  the  New  York  Weekly. 

Marion  Crawford  has  written  to  a  friend  in  London,  from  his  cave  in 
Italy,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  extremely  busy,  having  promised  a  serial  to 
Macmillan's  Magazine,  and  one  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  besides  hav- 
ing several  other  irons  in  the  fire.  He  has  two  novels  half  written,  one 
of  them  an  Italian  story. 

Mr.  Howells  calls  his  new  novel  "The  Minister's  Charge,  or  The 
Labors  of  Lemuel  Barker."  Its  publication  will  begin  in  a  winter  num- 
ber of  the  Century.  As  already  stated,  some  of  the  characters  of  "The 
Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  "  will  reappear  in  "The  Minister's  Charge,"  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Boston. 

Wilkie  Collins's  new  novel  will  first  be  presented  to  the  public  in  a 
dramatic  form,  the  author  having  adopted  this  course  to  secure  copy- 
right. The  plot  of  this  novel  is  said  to  appertain  to  the  highly  devel- 
oped culture  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  a  flood  of  action  from  the 
depth  of  the  lower  strata  of  society. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  new  novel,  "  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge, "  will 
soon  be  begun  in  Harper's  Weekly.  There  will  be  a  fine  Christmas 
number  of  the  Weekly  this  year,  to  which  Julian  Hawthorne  will  con- 
tribute a  story,  which  will  be  illustrated,  and  Howard  Pyle  will  also  con- 
tribute a  story,  illustrated  by  himself. 

Scribner  &  Welford  announce  among  their  recently  published  books, 
"  How  to  be  Happy,  though  Married:  Being  a  Handbook  to  Marriage. 
By  a  Graduate  in  the  University  of  Matrimony."  The  work  is  ded- 
icated "  to  those  brave  men  and  women  who  have  ventured,  or  who  in- 
tend to  venture,  into  that  state  which  is  a  blessing  to  a  few,  a  curse  to 
many,  and  a  great  uncertainty  to  all." 

The  entire  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Captain  Burton's  translation 
of  "  The  Arabian  Nights  "  has  been  exhausted  in  London,  and  the  pub- 
lishers arc  said  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  orders  on  their  books  to 
exhaust  a  second  edition  if  one  is  permitted  to  be  issued.  The  second 
volume  is  also  ready,  the  third  is  nearly  completed,  and  two  more  will 
be  issued  during  the  next  few  months. 

G.  P.  Lathrop  says  that  a  series  of  letters  written  by  Thackeray  to  an 
intimate  friend,  and  throwing  a  bright  light  on  his  history,  are  now  in 
existence  in  England,  but  will  not  be  published  until  his  daughter  gives 
her  consent,  or  perhaps  not  until  after  her  death.  Thackeray's  wife,  as 
many  people  know,  became  insane  and  remained  so,  and  these  letters 
show  the  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of  his  character, 

The  December  number  of  Lippincott's  Magazine  will  be  the  last  issue 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  John  Foster  Kirk.  Mr.  Kirk,  who  is  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  a  gentleman  of  brilliant  literary  ability,  was  private 
secretary  to  the  historian  Prescott  during  the  last  eleven  years  of  the 
latter's  life.  Mr.  William  S.  Walsh,  a  grandson  of  the  late  Robert 
Walsh,  ex-Minister  to  Paris,  will  assume  the  editorial  chair  upon  Mr. 
Kirk's  retirement. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  have  issued  a  new,  enlarged,  and  re- 
vised edition  of  their  "  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  My- 
thology." The  notices  of  distinguished  people  have  been  broughtdown 
to  the  present  time,  several  thousand  new  articles  having  been  inserted 
for  that  purpose,  while  much  new  matter  has  been  added  to  the  notices 
of  those  living  celebrities  whose  records  have  been  extended  during  the 
fifteen  years  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition. 

Mr.  Antonio  Gallenga,  the  venerable  English  journalist  whose  remi- 
niscences were  published  several  months  ago,  has  written  a  novel  en- 
titled "Jenny  Jennett,"  which  is  in  the  press  of  Chapman  &  Hall,  Mr, 
Gallenga  is  a  remarkable  example  of  intellectual  energy  in  late  life,  and 
even  in  advanced  old  age.  He  did  not  become  a  journalist  until  he  was 
fifty  or  more,  and  yet  he  achieved  distinction.  He  is  now  a  very  old 
man,  and  still  unable  to  keep  the  pen  out  of  his  fingers.  Seldom  before 
has  an  octogenarian  taken  to  writing  novels. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram  has  published,  through  Redway  of  London,  and  I 
Armstrong  of  New  York,  a  pretty  little  edition  of  Poe's  "Raven,"  ac- 
companied by  an  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  poem  ;  a  short  history  of 
it;  translations  of  it  into  French,  German,  Hungarian,  and  Latin;  to- 
gether with  most  of  the  fabrications  and  parodies  to  which  its  success  j 
gave  rise.  The  volume  also  contains  bibliography  and  index,  and  a 
version  of  Albert  Pike's  "Isadore,"  a  poem  from  which  Mr.  Ingram  be- 
lieves Poe  "derived  the  germ-thought  "  of  the  "  Raven." 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  in  a  letter  to  Town  Topics  contradicts  the  I 
statement  that  he  has  filled  his  novel,  "The  Last  Meeting,"  with  por- 
traits of  his  friends.  ' '  Mr.  Millet, "  he  says,  ' '  kindly  aided  me  with  a 
few  facts  as  to  the  possible  adventures  of  a  war  correspondent  in  the 
East;  Mr.  Hulton  let  me  refer  to  his  collection  of  death-masks;  the 
room  from  which  the  hero  disappears  is  my  own  library;  and  the  story 
is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Bunner.  There  is  no  further  warrant  than  this  for 
the  assertion  that  I  have  drawn  myself  or  my  friends  under  fictitious 
names,  and  I  deny  it  absolutely  and  emphatically." 

New  Books. 
"  Dora's  Device  "  is  a  novel  by  George  R.  Catlin,  and  abounds  in 
thrilling  things  and  scenes — videlicet:  a  murderer,  an  adventuress,  a 
"secret  with  a  ghostly  flavor,"  and  other  things  calculated  to  keep  a 
person  awake  all  night.  Published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros.,  Phila- 
delphia ,  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"England  in  Egypt,"  by  George  Makepeace  Towle,  a  well-known 
writer  on  Eastern  political  questions,  has  been  published  in  "  Ticknor's 
Timely  Topics  Series."  It  is  a  history  of,  and  commentary  on,  Eng- 
land's part  in  Egyptian  politics  during  the  past  seventy  years.  It  is  a 
cleanly  gotten  up  sixteenmo  of  ninety-three  pages,  and  is  published  by 
Ticknor  &  Co. ,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers ;  price,  50  cents. 

William  Black's  novel,  "White  Heather,"  which  has  been  running  in 
one  of  the  Harpers'  periodicals,  has  been  published  uniformly  with  their 
library  edition  of  Black's  novels  by  Harper  &  Bros.  The  price  in  this 
edition  is  $1.25,  or  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  "  Franklin  Square  Library  " 
for  20  cents.  The  latest  issue  of  "  Harper's  Handy  Series  "  is  "  The 
Sacred  Nugget,"  a  novel  by  B.  L.  Farjeon.  They  are  published  by 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

The  materials  for  a  work  on  political  economy,  by  the  late  Walter 
Bagehot,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  eco- 
nomics, separating  the  Ricardian  economic  reasonings  from  their  abuse 
and  freeing  them  from  the  discredit  into  which  they  had  fallen  through 
being  often  misapplied,  have  been  edited  by  Professor  Alfred  Marshall 
and  published  in  a  volume  entitled  ' '  The  Postulates  of  English  Political 
Economy."  Published  bv  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

Professor  Arthur  Gilman  has  completed  "The  Story  of  Rome," 
which  he  has  been  writing  for  the  Putnam's  "Story  of  the  Nations 
Series."  He  treats  of  the  period  of  the  legendary  times  of  .Eneas  down 
to  the  end  of  the  republic,  in  a  simple  and  yet  powerful  way  that  can 
not  fail  to  interest  the  young  readers,  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The 
volume  contains  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  many  illus- 
trations, and  the  fly-leaves  are  devoted  to  two  maps — "The  Roman 
Empire"  and  "  Ancient  Rome. "  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  The  Wild  Flowers  of  Colorado,"  by  Emma  Hofman  Thayer,  is  a 
very  handsome  folio  volume,  containing  seventy-four  plates,  chromo- 
lithographed  from  original  water-color  sketches  by  the  author,  accom- 
panied by  fifty-four  pages  of  text  descriptive  of  the  plates,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  narrative.  The  grouping  and  combinations  of  color  are  very 
tasteful,  and  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  admirable.  The 
text  is  printed  in  unusually  large  type  and  on  heavy  paper,  and  the  book 
is  full-gilt  and  handsomely  bound.  It  is  published  by  Cassell  &  Co. , 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price,  $7.50. 

Messrs.  White,  Stokes  &  Allen  have  published  a  "  Guide  and  Select 
Directory  to  New  York  City."  It  is  arranged  alphabetically,  the  entries 
under  each  letter  being  divided  into  the  departments  :  "  Brief  Mention," 
descriptive  of  the  various  industries,  institutions,  etc.,  of  the  city; 
"  Where  to  Buy,"  a  series  of  lists  of  stores,  hotels,  etc.,  under  separate 
headings;  "and  "Special  Directory,"  a  list  of  pj  aces  of  interest  and 
special  branches  of  trade.  The  volume  is  supplemented  with  a  list  of 
prominent  residents  with  their  permanent  addresses,  a  map  of  the  city, 
and  plans  of  all  the  theatres.     For  sale  by  C.  Beach  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"The  Standard  Operas:  Their  Plots,  their  Music,  and  their  Com- 
posers,'' by  George  P.  Upton,  is  a  little  handbook  that  gives  to  the 
many  lovers  of  opera  who  have  not  a  musical  education  much  useful 
knowledge  without  the  trouble  of  wading  through  scores,  lengthy 
critiques,  and  musical  books.  It  contains  chapters  on  twenty-two  of 
the  chief  composers,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  each,  and  the  plot  and 
a  concise  discussion  of  his  prominent  operas.  Thus  with  Verdi,  it  men- 
tions the  important  incidents  in  his  musical  life,  and  gives  a  list  of  his 
works,  mentioning  the  date  of  production  of  each ;  "  '  Ernani,'  a  tragic 
opera  in  four  acts,  words  by  F.  M.  Piave,  the  subject  taken  from  Victor 
Hugo's  tragedy  of  '  Hernani,'  was  produced  at  Venice,  March  9,  1844." 
Then  follows  an  account  of  the  difficulties  attending  its  production,  a 
summary  of  the  plot,  and  a  description  of  the  opera  by  acts,  placing  the 
principal  musical  numbers;  and  then  follows  a  similar  treatment  of 
"Rigoletto,"  "  La  Traviata, "  "  IlTrovatore,"  "  Un  Balloin  Maschera," 
and  "Aida."  Wherever  attainable  the  original  cast  of  the  opera  is 
given,  and  there  is  an  appendix  giving  the  name  of  various  composers 
and  their  works,  which,  for  various  reasons — obvious  in  the  case,  for  in- 
stance, of  Sullivan's  operettas— can  not  be  called  "standard."  The 
book  is  published  by  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  may  be 
obtained  through  any  bookseller. 

Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 
One  of  the  most  expensive  advertising  schemes  yet  devised  was  tried 
last  week  in  New  York.     An  edition  of  the  Star  was  distributed  free  by 
district  messenger-boys. 

Blakely  Hall  has  his  hands  full,  says  the  Journalist.  He  is  writing  a 
farce  for  Henry  E.  Dixey.  and  a  libretto  for  an  opera,  the  music  to  be 
the  composition  of  Rudolph  Aronson. 

The  Illustrated  London  News  is  about  to  send  Mr.  Melton  Prior  as  its 
special  artist  and  correspondent  at  the  seat  of  the  expected  war  in  Bur- 
mah.  The  only  other  paper  that  has  thus  far  sent  a  special  correspond- 
ent to  Burmah  is  the  Times. 

Queries  is  the  title  of  a  magazine  published  by  C.  L.  Sherrill  &  Co., 
Buffalo,  New  York.  The  October  number  starts  on  a  more  ambitious 
career  than  it  has  hitherto  been  content  with.  It  has  been  enlarged  to 
forty  pages,  and  claims  a  place  among  the  literary  periodicals  of  the 
country.     Its  specialty,  however,  will  be  "  Queries  "  and  answers. 

When  the  present  capitol  at  Washington  was  opened,  in  1818,  the  old 
one  was  let  to  business  tenants.  One  of  them,  Anne  Royal,  ran  two 
weekly  newspapers — the  Paul  Pry  and  the  Huntress — on  the  premises, 
and  was  the  originator  of  the  American  system  of  interviewing.  She 
was  indicted  as  acommon  scold  in  1829.  She  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
two. 

The  suit  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Valentine,  formerly  the  associate  editor  of 
Puck,  comes  on  soon.  Mr.  Valentine  asserts  that  he  was  treated  un- 
justly by  the  proprietors  and  the  editors  of  Puck,  and  that  they  broke 
their  pledges  with  him.  Mr.  Bunner  and  Mr.  Schwartzman,  of  Puck, 
declare,  on  their  side,  that  Mr.  Valentine  is  alone  to  blame  for  what 
has  happened.  Mr.  Valentine  claims  damages  against  Mr.  Bunner  for 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  against  the  proprietors  of  Puck  for  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Open  Door  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  to  appear  in  November. 
Its  mission  will  be  "  to  open  a  door  for  unknown  writers — to  present  a 
medium  wherein  articles  of  merit,  born  of  obscurity,  may  be  published 
and  read,  and  their  value  recognized.  Nothing  fit  for  publication  will 
be  loo  radical,  eccentric,  startling,  or  ridiculous  to  receive  due  consid- 
eration by  the  Open  Door.  Our  aim  is  to  bring  to  light  the  good  things 
of  every  sort,  to  the  end  that  talent,  genius,  wit,  and  worth  may  be  en- 
couraged, and  literature  enriched  thereby."  W.  N.  Oliver  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers, New  York. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

And  now  Chicago  claims  that  pork  is  a  brain  food,  being  a  produci 
of  thousands  of  Western  pens,  -Lowell  Citizen. 

The  cigar  that  is  called  imported  is  about  as  appropriately  named  u 
the  hired  girl  we  call  domestic  —  Vonkers  Statesman. 

Now  we  have  it  that  our  own  Mary  Anderson  has  adopted  the  En* 
lish  trick  of  turning  her  toes  in.    This  is  abominable.    Turn  the  rav.1" 


out.  —Albany  Times. 


;  rascals 


in 


1  Th  it  was  quite  a  monstrosity  you  had  in  the  par 
Maud  (nettled)— "  Indeed  !     That  must   depctn 


Jay  Gould  gave  up  whisky  twenty-five  years  ago,  since  which  lime  he 
has  made  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Some  men  will  sacrifice  evemhinp 
for  money.— Pittsburg  Commercial-Gazette. 

"  Vaccination  bees"  are  a  popular  diversion  along  the  Canadian  bor- 
der. The  person  who  holds  the  bee  while  it  is  being  vaccinated  is  sun 
posed  to  wear  sheet-iron  gloves.—  Norrislown  Herald. 

"  Frank  James  has  gone  into  the  business  of  selling  Missouri  liquors. 
We  thought,  when  Mr.  James  was  pardoned,  it  was  with  the  explicn 
understanding  that  he  was  to  quit  killing  people.—  Puck. 

Deaf  Old  Gentleman — "  The  conversation  seems  very  amusin 
dear.     What  is  it  all  about?"     Hostess  (fortissimo)— "  When  they' sai 
anything  worth  repeating,  grandpapa,  I'll  tell  you."— Punch. 

A  wise  St  Louis  physician  cured  a  case  of  chronic  alcoholism  by  pre 
scribing  opium.  He  then  cured  the  opium  habit  by  giving  cocaine 
Now  he  is  searching  for  a  cure  for  the  cocaine  habit.  -  J  'uck. 

"Did  you  notice.  Baron,  my  servant-maid  wears  a  diamond  ring 
What  do  you  think  of  that?  "  "Well,  if  the  ring  is  true,  the  wotnanb 
false  ;  if  the  ring  is  false,  the  woman  is  true."— Ftiegende  Blatter. 

A  German  author  is  writing  a  book  to  be  entitled  "  The  Wai 
the  Rind,"  which  will  describe  the  misfortunes  of  a  pohcenia 
stepped  on  a  watermelon,  slipped  down,  and  sprained  his  pistol,  -7  ,v 

Sympathetic  Friend  (to  recently  bereaved  widow)  —  "  My  poor  Elsie 
how  lonesome  you  must  feel  without  your  husband."  Mournful  Relit 
— "Yes,  dear;  but  I  have  one  consolation,  I  know  where  he  is  nights. 
— Life. 

According  to  an  exchange,  "  George  Tollinger.  aged  forty -one  years 
lost  the  ends  of  both  thumbs  and  several  fingers  by  picking  at  a  emridgi 
with  a  needle."  It  is  not  so  slated,  but  it  is  believed  he  losl  the  car 
tridge  also. — Puck. 

A  Harvard  student  searched  for  a  leak  in  the  gas-pipe  with  a  li, 
match.  He  will  never  do  it  again.  There  is  this  to  say  in  favoi 
collegiate  education  :  when  a  man  learns  anything  he  learns  it  so 
oughly  that  he  never  forgets  it.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

Papa  (soberly) - 
lor  last  evening."     Maud  (nettled) 

upon  one's  understanding  of  the  term  '  monstrosity.'  "  Pap&  (thought 
fully)—"  Well,  two  heads  upon  one  pair  of  shoulders,  for  example."- 
Boston  Courier. 

Young  Featherly  and  Miss  Clara  were  just  starting  for  a  moonugh 
stroll  when  Bobby  hailed  them  from  the  head  of  the  stairs:  "Say 
Clara,"  he  shouted,  "ma  says  I've  got  to  go  to  the  drug  store  an'  ge 
a  bottle  of  paregoric  for  the  baby.  Can't  you  and  Mr.  Featherly  siq 
in  an'  get  it  ?  " — Life. 

Mr.  Isaacstein   (giving  his  little  boy  Jacob  a  lesson  in  percentag 
"  Now,  Jacob,  ven  you  puys  somedings  for  vun  lallar  und  sells  him 
two  tallar,  how  much  per  cent  vas  dat?"     Jacob— "  Dot  vas  vun  pt 
cent."     Mr.  Isaacstein   (earnestly) — "Ya,  dat  is  right;  but  remembo 
Jacob,  dere  is  no  money  in  dot  vun  per  cent,  pizness." — Life. 

A  young  mother  was  giving  the  child  of  her  bosom  a  touching  descrif 
tion  of  the  misery  into  which  the  Prodigal  Son  had  fallen:    "Par,  fa 
away  from  home  and  his  kind  father  and  mother,  obliged  to  take 
of  the  swine,  and  with  nothing  to  eat  but  the  husks  left  by  them,  friend 
less  and  hungry" "  Why  didn't  he  eat  the  pigs?"— Ex. 

Beggar — "Gimme  a  quarter."  Actor — "Haven't  got  any  money. 
Beggar — "  Gimme  some  of  your  cast-off  clothes."  Actor — "  I  wear's 
myself."  Beggar—"  Haven't  you  got  a  cigar  for  me?"  Actor—1'  N 
cigar."  Beggar—"  No  chewing  tobacco  neither?"  Actor—"  No  cbe» 
ing  tobacco."  Beggar—"  Then  gimme  your  autograph."— Texas  8$ 
ings. 

Testy  Old  Colonel  (who  objects  to  married  officers  being  in  his  leg 
ment,  to  subaltern  about  to  marry) — "  What  the  devil  do  you  want  I 
get  married  for?"  Love-sick  Lieutenant — "  Please,  sir,  I  should  like  1  < 
have  a  wife  of  my  own."  Commanding  Officer — "  Pooh,  pooh!  Nen 
heard  of  such  a  thing.  Wife  of  your  own,  indeed!  Why,  anybodyi 
wife  is  good  enough  for  a  youngster  like  you ! " — Ex. 

In  a  country  village  near  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  an  Irishman  came  into  U 
postoffice  and  inquired  if  there  was  a  letter  for  him.  "Whatisyoi 
name?"  asked  the  postmaster.  "Patrick  O'Donnell,"  said  the  ma; 
The  postmaster  looked,  but  found  none.  The  Irishman  said  :  "  I  b< 
in  Rahway,  New  Jersey,  and  I  thought  I  would  jist  step  in  and  sw 
there  was  a  stray  letter  for  me  in  your  office.  —Life. 

Gentleman  (who  has  just  returned  from  abroad) — "  I  was  al  churc 
yesterday,  deacon,  and  was  astonished  at  the  size  of  the  congregatio 
it  must  have  doubled  since  I  have  been  away."  Deacon — "Yes;i 
think  of  building  a  larger  church."  Gentleman—"  The  minister's  pop 
larity  seem  to  be  rapidly  increasing ? "  Deacon — "Yes;  since  he  » 
caught  kissing  one  of  the  singers  in  the  choir,  the  church  has  taken  1 
a  new  life." — Ex. 

Mrs.  Muggs — "Ah,  Henry,  I  fear  you  love  me  no  longer."  M 
Muggs — "What  a  foolish  idea."  "  No,  it  isn'L  We  have  been 
ried  a  year,  and  you  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  me.  1  can  rememl 
when  you  loved  me  madly.  Now  you  never  speak  of  love— never  rel 
to  the  past."  "  Well,  my  dear,  there's  a  reason  for  it.  Just  now  [' 
dealing  so  heavily  in  futures  that  I  haven't  time  to  think  of  the  past." 
Philadelphia  Call. 

De  Camera  (who  is  an  amateur  photographer) — "  Really,  Miss  Ev 
line,  I  should  so  delight  to  try  you  by  the  new  dry-plate  process."  M 
Eveline  (who  has  a  healthy  appetite) — "  Why,  Mr.  de  Camera, 
would  do  no  good.  No,  indeed,  no  dry  plate  for  me.  I'm  always  a 
fully  hungry,  you  know."  "  But  you  don't  comprehend.  I  would  li 
to  take  you."  "  Ask  papa!  "  Tableau.  He  had  to  lake  her,  appcl 
and  all.-  Hartford  Post. 
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Miss  Clara — "  Can  you  call  the  names  of  the  different  stars  and«i 
stellations.  Mr.  Featherly?"  Featherly — "Oh,  yes.  There  is  1 
north  star,  and  the  evening  star,  and  the  Great  Bear,  and  the  Lit  I 
Dipper,  and  the  Milky  Way,  and  all  the  rest.  Oh,  yes."  1 
— "  The  Great  Bear  is  called  Ursa  Major,  is  it  not?"  Fcath-  ■ 
you  mean  do  I  know  their  botanical  names?  I'm  ashamed  to  confes 
do  not." — New  York  Times. 

"  You  appear  to  be  gay  and  happy,"  said  Gilhooly  to  Kosciusko  M 
phy,  whom  he  met  at  a  ball  al  the  residence  of  Colonel  Yerger,  on  A' 
tin  Avenue.  "You  look  well-fed,  arc  well-dressed,  and  all  that,  M 
have  a  good  income,  1  presume?"  "Oh,  yes,"  replied  Kosciusko,  j 
can't  complain.  1  have  my  salary,  fifteen  hundred  dollars;  then  I  ml 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year  by  my~literary  labors— that  makes  two  UV 
sand  dollars;  then  I  run  in  debt  one  thousand  dollars— that  makes  th 
thousand  dollars.  A  single  man  who  could  not  subsist  on  that  ought 
be  ashamed  of  himself." — Texas  Siftings. 


Stem  Fat  fur — "  Look  here,  young  man,  your  teacher  tells  me  ) 
excused  yourself  from  school  by  telling  her  that  your  mother  was  si 
What  do  you  mean  by  lying  lo  your  teacher,  sir?"  "1  didn't  li 
"Yes,  you  did.  Your  mother  isn't  sick,  and  you  know  it."  "• 
said  she  was."  "When?"  "Last  night.  She  said  she  was  sick 
having  you  come  home  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  your  cuffs 
your  ankles."  "  Well,  of  course,  if  she  was  sick  it  was  perfectly  rij 
for  you  to  stay  out  of  school,  my  son.  There,  here's  a  nickel.  S 
off  and  get  some  candv,  and  we  won't  say  any  more  about  it."— C*''  ' 
Herald. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


"The  Mikado"  Premiere. 
The  first  performance  of  "  The  Mikado,"  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre,  last  Monday  evening,  attracted  a  large  and  fash- 
ionable audience,  among  whom  the  following  were  noticed  : 
Judge  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Hager,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood, 
Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  Mrs.  Peter  Decker, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M. 
Pinckard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Ginin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam 
Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
fames  Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Chesebrough,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gus  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Goad, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Hop- 
kins, Miss  Jennie  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie  Howard, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Chandler  Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Schmieden,  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Peters,  Miss  Matie  Peters, 
Miss  Nettie  Schmieden,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
0.  F.  Willey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Gilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
H.  Rice,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Volney  Spalding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Rose  Jr.,  Mrs.  Warren,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raoul  Martinez, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Beverly  Cole,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne, 
Mr.  and   Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hag- 

.  gin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne,  Misses  Blanche  and 
Eva  Castle,  Miss  Daisy  Paige,  Miss  NinaMacondray,  Miss 
Jennie  Hooker,  Misses  Eckel,  Miss  Ailene  Ivers,  Miss  Nel- 
lie JolirTe,  Miss  Mabel  Pachecot  Miss  Lillie  Dore,  Miss 
Florence  Atherton,  Misses  Minnie,  Laura,  and  Nellie  Cor- 
bitt,   Miss  Alice  Decker,  Miss  Jennie  Filkins,   Miss  Ella 

I  Goad,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Morrow,  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  John  N.  Featherston,  Mr.  Will 

j  H.  Crocker,  Mr.   Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mr.   Fred.  L.  Castle, 

,  Mr.  John  Malliard,  Mr.  Fred.  Johnson,  Mr.  Mountford  S. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Hugo  Toland,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Peters,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Painter,  Mr.  Frank  D.  Willey,  Mr.  W.  G.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mr.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  William 
Macondriy,  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr.  William  Talbot, 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Woods,  Mr.  Frank  Hicks,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small, 

,  Captain  Henry  Webber,  Mr.  Arthur  Page,  Miss  Page,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Kohler,  Mrs.  C.  I..  Catherwood,  Mr.  and 

[  Mrs.  T.  H.   Goodman,   Mr.   E.  P.  Danforth,  Miss  Fannie 

i  Danforth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Wilson,   Mr.  and  Mrs. 

'  Drury  Melone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  J,  Hutchinson,  Judgeand 

,  Mrs.  Sawyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Noble,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Chad 

.bourne,  Jno.  Smith,  Miss  Kate  K.  Bancroft,  Mr.  M.  H 
Hamilton,  Mr.  T.  T.  Dargie,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  P.  E.  Fin- 
negan,   Mr.  and   Mrs.  W.  E.  Crown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 

.  D.  Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Austin,  Judge  and  Mrs. 

!  S.  C.  Hastings,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  Mr.  James  G.  Fair 
Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Dugan,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Neal,  Mr. 
and    Mrs.   Clark   W.   Crocker,  Misses    Lizzie   and   Fannie 

'  Crocker,  and  others. 

♦ 

A  New  Musical  Club. 
A  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  having  musical  procliv- 
ities have  organized  a  new  musical  club.  They  have  secured 
Signor  Galvini  as  instructor,  and  will  henceforth  meet  twice 
a  month,  at  the  residence  of  members,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
hearsing. Should  they  perfect  themselves  to  any  marked 
degree,  it  is  their  intention  to  give  a  musicale  before  the 
winter  is  over.  Among  the  members  are  Mrs.  William  B. 
Collier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Frank  Goad,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Janin,  Miss  Ella  Goad, 
Miss  Holladay,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Allan  Bowie,  Mr. 
Harry  Tevis,  Mr.  Hugh  Tevis,  and  Mr.  Frank  P.  Deering. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts, 
i     Judge  and   Mrs.  J.  H.  Eoalt  and  Miss  Alice  Boalt,  who 

■  have  been  passing  several  weeks  in  New  York  and  VVash- 
Uington,  are  expected  home  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

,|      Mrs.  Captain  W.  A.  Thompson  (ne'e  Miss  Minnie  Moore), 
of  Arizona,  is   visiting  her  parents,    Dr.   and   Mrs.   John 
Moore,  at  the  Presidio, 
I      Miss   Lizzie  Hewlett,  of  Stockton,  came  to  the  city  last 
p  Saturday,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  returned  to  the  city  on 
.  Tuesday  from  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 

j      Mr.  and  Mrs.   E.  J.   Baldwin  came  up  from  the   Santa 
'■  Anita  ranch  on  Monday. 

'      Mr.  and  Mrs,  H.  M.  Yerrington,  of  Carson  City,  arrived 
1  here  last  Saturday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rose  Jr.  came  up  from  San  Mateo 
on  Monday  to  witness  the  performance  of  "  The  Mikado" 
'  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Chadbourne  is  stopping  at  the  Hoffman  House, 
•  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  McClatchyand  Miss  McClatchy,  of  Sacra- 
^  memo,  passed  several  days  at  the  Grand  Hotel  this  week. 

Mr.  N.  G.  Lorillard  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Talboys,  of  New 
York,  who  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  intend  going  on  a  hunt- 

■  ing  trip  in  this  State.     They  are  making  a  tour  of  the  world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  and  Miss  Crocker  are  ex- 
i  pected  here  next  week  to  remain  but  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Eugene  Dewey  has  returned  to  New  York  after  a 
prolonged  visit  to  the  Carlsbad  Springs  in  Germany. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Judd  came  up  from  Honolulu  on  Saturday  last, 
to  meet  Mrs.  Judd,  who  returned  from  an  Eastern  visit  on 
Tuesday.     They  are  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Mr.  W,  W,  Moreland,  of  Sacramento,  was  in  the  city  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Mills  were  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  in 
New  York  city, 
i  Miss  Fannie  Wilcox,  Miss  Jean  Russell,  Mrs.  Edward 
Martin,  and  Mrs.  Walker  left  for  Los  Angeles  on  Tuesday, 
intending  to  visit  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Diego  before  re- 
turning home. 

Dr.  and  Mrs,  George  H,  Powers,  of  San  Rafael,  were  in 
the  city  on  Tuesday. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Wallace,  of  Napa,  passed  the  early  part  of 
the  week  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  de  Fremery  returned  from  the  East 
on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Peter  Donahue  and  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  are  recu- 
perating at  Highland  Springs. 

Miss  Grace  Eldridge  is  visiting  Miss  Minnie  Webster,  at 
the  Webster  ranch,  in  Fresno  County. 

Miss  Lizzie  Tevis  returned  from  Monterey  on  Tuesday, 
after  a  prolonged  visit,  and  is  now  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

-Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Arnold,  and  Mr. 
George  Crocker  have  arrived  safely  in  New  York,  and  are 
the  guests  of  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord  will  pass  the  winter  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  having  given  up  housekeeping. 

Mrs.  A.  Haraszthy  came  down  from  Sonoma  on  Monday, 
and  passed  a  few  days  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  C.  McL.  Stoneman,  of  Sacramento,  passed  several 
days  in  the  city  this  week. 

Mr?.  A.  E.  Forbes  and  Misses  Edith  and  BelleForbes  de- 
parted for  Europe  this  week,  with  the  intention  of  passing 
a  year  in  London. 

Mr.  James  G.  Fair  is  stopping  with  ex-Mayor  A.  J.  Bry- 
ant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Torbert  and  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  C. 
J.  Bailey,  U.  S.  A.,  of  this  city,  have  been  visiting  Mrs.  B. 
n.  Cutter,  at  the  Rancho  los  Medanos,  since  last  Saturday. 

Colonel  H.  R.  Williar  leaves  this  city  on  Monday,  to  pay 
a  visit  to  his  relatives  in  the  East,  expecting  to  be  away  a 
month.  Mrs.  Albert  Carlisle  will  accompany  him,  to  re- 
main East  with  her  relatives  a  year,  on  account  of  her  con- 
tinued ill-health. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Maynard  returned  from  Los  Angeles  on  Tues- 
day, and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Bishop,  of  Honolulu,  is  stopping  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Roe  have  returned  from  their 
trip  to  Los  Angeles. 

Senator  John  F.  Miller  and  Miss  Dora  Miller  are  still  at 

IjT.tna  Springs. 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Highton  has  recovered   from   her  recent 
severe  illness. 

Mrs.   Matthew   Crooks  and   family  have   returned  from 
Moscow  Cottage,  and  arc  at  their  city  residence,  801  Sutter 
i  Street,  for  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  William  G.  Irwin  arrived  here  from  Honolulu  last 
Saturday,  on  the  steamer  Alameda. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Jones,  of  Gold  Hill,  and  Mr.  Richard  Rising, 
of  Virginia  City,  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Grayson,  Miss  Grayson,  Mrs.  O.  Alexander, 
Miss  Mamie  Alexander,  and  Mr.  Charles  O.  Alexander  went 
to  Santa  Barbara  last  Tuesday  on  a  visit  of  pleasure,  intend- 
in"  to  remain  about  a  week. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Sharon,  of  Virginia  City,  is  at  the  Palace  Ho- 


Mr.  Hall  McAllister  is  said  to  be  seriously  ill  at  his  resi- 
dence in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Victor  S.  Hicks  visited  Sacramento  on  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  George  Stoneman  has  returned  to  Sacramento,  after 
passing  a  week  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Byron  Waters  and  Miss  Clara  Waters,  of  San  Ber- 
nardino, arrived  in  the  city  on  Wednesday,  and  are  stopping 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Miller  will  reside  at  1218  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  this  winter. 

Among  those  who  leave  for  Honolulu  November  21st,  on 
the  steamer  Alameda,  are  Colonel  George  W.  Macfarlane, 
Mrs.  Eliza  Macfarlane,  Hon.  H.  G.  Wilder,  Hon.  and  Mrs. 
Godfrey  Rhoades,  Hon.  Frank  Brown,  Mr.  C.  R.  Bishop, 
Chief-Justice  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Judd,  and  Miss  Julia  Judd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa  came  over  from  Piedmont 
on  Thursday,  on  a  brief  visit. 

General  and  Mrs.  Walter  Turnbull  came  to  the  city  from 
Tulare  on  Thursday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Beans,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Maddox,  Miss  Mary 
Beans,  and  Miss  Mary  Coleman,  of  San  Jose",  were  in  this 
city  a  couple  of  days  this  week. 

Miss  Minnie  Mansfield  came  over  from  Angel  Island  on 
Wednesday,  to  visit  friends. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Harrison  returned  to  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  on  Wednesday,  after  a  brief  sojoum  in  Sacra- 
mento. 

Hon.  Frank  McCoppin,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  is  at  the  Oc- 
cidental Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R,  Barron  Jr.  came  from  Mount  Eden  on 
Thursday,  on  a  short  visit  to  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  came  up  from  Menlo 
Park  on  Thursday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Carrie  Stevens,  a  granddaughter  of  Colonel  E.  D 
Baker,  has  come  down  for  a  visit  from  Victoria,  where  her 
father  is  the  American  Consul,  and  is  stopping  with  her  cou- 
sin, Miss  Lulu  Jerome. 

Mrs.  Collier,  mother  of  Captain  W.  B.  Collier,  of  this 
city,  died  recently  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Donohoe  arrived  from  the  East 
yesterday,  in  a  private  car,  after  a  prolonged  absence. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  John  W.  Taylor  gave  a  dinner-party  on  Friday  even- 
ing of  last  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  Air.  and 
Mrs.  George  Bacon  Kirkbridge  (nee  Miss  May  Severance). 
After  the  elaborate  repast,  the  guests  repaired  to  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  and  pleasantly  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  music  and  dancing.  Those 
present  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  B.  Kirkbridge,  Miss  Clara 
Taylor,  Miss  Sallie  Stetson,  Miss  Emelie  Kirketerp,  Mr. 
Warren  Clark,  Mr.  William  A.  Pratt,  Mr.  Fred.  Frank,  and 
Mr.  Hudson,  of  Chicago. 

The  musicale  to  be  given  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  David 
Bixler,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Union  and  Pierce  streets, 
next  Tuesday  evening,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public  Kinder- 
garten Society,  promises  to  be  the  event  of  the  week.  Many 
tickets  have  been  sold,  a  fashionable  attendance  is  assured, 
and  the  musical  numbers  to  be  rendered  will  surely  be  en- 
joyable. Among  those  who  have  volunteered  their  services 
are  Professor  J.  H.  Rosewald,  Mr.  Otto  Bendix,  Mrs.  Car- 
michael-Carr,  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Mayer,  and  Signor  Enrico 
Campobello.  Dancing  will  be  indulged  in  after  the  mu- 
sicale. 

Mr.  N.  Griswold  Lorillard  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Talboys,  of 
New  York,  were  entertained  at  breakfast  last  Sunday,  in 
the  Pacific  Club,  by  Mr.  Evan  J.  Coleman,  who  also  in- 
vited a  few  friends  to  meet  the  Eastern  visitors. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Bailey  will  receive  their  friends 
on  Thursdays  In  December,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Henry 
L.  Dodge,  1298  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

The  ladies  of  St.  Luke's  Guild  will  give  a  concert  at  Irv- 
ing Hall  on  the  evening  of  November  24th.  Music  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Martin  Schultz. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  who  is  at  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  in  New  York  city,  was  recently  the  recipient  of  a 
basket  of  flowers — a  gorgeous  combination  of  Marechal 
Niel  roses,  violets,  and  Bennett  buds — from  Mrs.  D.  O. 
Mills. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  celebrated  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  their  marriage,  or  wooden-wedding,  last  week,  in 
their  former  apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  They  were  the 
recipients  of  many  unique  and  ingeniously  contrived  wooden 
presents.  The  many  present  on  the  occasion  passed  a  very 
enjoyable  evening. 

The  Misses  Sallie  and  Nellie  Stetson  gave  a  small  but  en- 
joyable progressive  euchre  party  on  Thurday  evening,  at 
their  home,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Dancingand  a  collation 
completed  the  pleasures  of  the  evening. 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

Their  Meeting. 
I  met  the  girl  of  the  . 

And  gently  took  her  S3T 
I  thought  I'd  pop  the  ? 
But  I  didn't  have  the  S&. 

— St.  Joseph  Gazette. 

The  Man  on  the  Box. 
Oh,  I'm  a  mitey  thinkin'  man  ; 

To  do  I've  little  else 
But  jess  set  on  this  dry-goods  box, 

And  fumble  with  my  belts. 
For  when  the  engine  whistles, 

What  else  fer  me  ter  do 
But  pucker  up  my  ready  lips 

And  go  to  whistling  too? 

Yes,  I'm  a  pow'rful  thinkin'  man, 

As  ever  thought  befell ; 
I'm  always  thinkin'  when  I'll  hear 

Um  ring  the  railroad  bell ; 
And  when  the  engine  goes  "  ter-hoot," 

As  she  so  often  do, 
I've  got  ter  get  right  up  and  scoot, 

And  go  ter  hootin'  too. 

— Nashville  American. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

General  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  McKeever,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  will  arrive  here  on  November  28th. 

Paymaster-General  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Smith,  U.  S.  N.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  are  expected  here  next  month,  to  re- 
main a  year. 

Paymaster  M.  C.  McDonald,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Angel,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel  during  the  week. 

Ensign  John  L.  Russell,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from 
the  North  Alaska  expedition,  Mare  Island,  and  put  on  wait- 
ing orders. 

Lieutenant  T.  C.  Prince,  U.  S.  M.  C,  recently  detached 
from  duty  at  Mare  Island,  has  arrived  in  Washington,  D. 
C. ,  and  has  been  ordered  as  commander  of  the  marine  guard 
on  board  the  Alliance. 

Lieutenant  C.  S.  Richman,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Ranger,  and  placed  on  waiting  orders. 

Paymaster  W.  W.  Barry,  U.  S.  N.,  reported  for  duty  on 
board  the  receiving-ship  Independen  c  on  Saturday  last. 

Paymaster  H.  T.  StanclirT,  U.  S.  N.,  and  wife  left  for  the 
East  on  Wednesday  last. 

Lieutenant  Robert  G.  Peck,  U.  S,  N.,  has  been  ordered 
to  the  United  States  steamship  Ranger,  at  Mare  Island, 

Ensign  W,  L.  Burdick,  U,  S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from 
the  Coast  Survey  steamer  McArthitr  and  ordered  to  the 
Adams,  at  Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant  John  McE.  Hyde,  Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
of  Benicia  Barracks,  has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of 
absence. 

Colonel  L.  C.  Hunt,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  ordered  to  proceed  from  Vancouver  Barracks,  W.  T., 
to  San  Diego  Barracks,  Cal.,  on  duty. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  D.  Sturgis  Jr.,  of  Alcatraz,  and  Major 
C.  A.  Earnest,  of  Angel  Island,  were  guests  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  on  Wednesday. 


The  Brown  Dinner-Party. 

Mrs.  J .  W.  Brown  gave  a  dinner-party  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing, at  her  residence,  on  Pine  Street,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Eliza 
Macfarlane,  of  Honolulu.  Courses  were  laid  for  sixteen, 
the  menu  was  sumptuous,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  occa- 
sion was  complete.  After  the  repast,  the  parlors  were 
sought,  and  a  few  hours  were  pleasantly  passed  in  social 
converse  and  music,  the  hostess  and  some  of  her  guests  con- 
tributing a  number  of  vocal  selections. 

Those  present  were  Mrs,  Eliza  Macfarlane,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adam  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Volney  Spalding,  Miss  Virginia  Hanchett,  Miss  May  Fargo, 
Miss  Grace  Jones,  Colonel  George  W.  Macfarlane,  Mr.  E. 
C.  Macfarlane,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Mor- 
row, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown. 


An  exhibition  of  Christmas  and  holiday  cards  will  be 
held  at  Doxey's  bookstore  next  week.  These  cards  have 
been  designed  and  painted  for  Mr.  Doxey  by  the  members  of 
the  San  Francisco  Art  League,  and  though  they  number  fully 
one  thousand,  each  is  original  and  unique.  They  are  painted 
in  oils  and  water-colors,  and  include  bits  of  landscape,  figure 
pieces,  and  some  that  are  purely  decorative,  accompanied 
with  appropriate  legends  done  in  all  kinds  of  quaint  letter- 
ing. The  exhibition  will  be  continued  throughout  the  week 
and  will  be  open  during  the  evenings. 


An  Idyl. 
A  farmer  once  called  his  cow  "  Zephyr," 
She  seemed  such  an  amiable  hephyr. 
When  the  farmer  drew  near, 
She  kicked  oft"  his  ear, 
And  now  the  old  farmer's  much  dephyr. 

— Goodall's  Sun. 

A  Wail  from  One  who  Knows. 
The  editor  feels  lone  and  miserable 
When  he  can  find  no  joke  that's  scissorable. 
— Puck. 


Her  Father  was  a  Financier. 
'  And  where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid  ?  " 
'  I'm  going  to  Canada,  sir,"  she  said. 
1  And  why  are  you  going  up  there,  my  dear?  " 
'  The  old  man,  sir,  is  a  bank  cashier." 
'And  when  are  you  coming  back?"  said  I. 
'As  soon,  kind  sir,  as  the  clouds  roll  by." 
'  And  when,  pretty  maiden,  may  that  time  be?  " 
'  When  all  the  detectives  are  'stiffs,'"  quoth  she. 
—Life. 
♦ 
A  Modern  Version. 
1  Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid  ?  " 
He  to  the  bashful  beauty  said. 
"  I'm  going  to  walk,"  then  answered  she, 
'  And  if  you  see  fit,  you  may  walk  with  me." 
"What  is  your  fortune,  my  pretty  maid?" 
"My  face  is  my  fortune,  sir,"  she  said. 
'  Indeed,"  he  replied,  as  he  let  her  pass; 
'  I  see  ;  and  you've  got  it,  all  in  brass." 

— Saturday  Evening  Gazette. 


A  woman  in  Fannin  County,  Texas,  recently  gave 
birth  to  five  boys,  to  whom  she  has  given  the  names 
of  Cleveland,  Hendricks,  Bayard,  Manning,  and 
Chenowith,  respectively. 


The  Concord  Maid. 
1 '  Where  are  you  going,  my  Concord  maid  ?  " 
"  Into  the  henceness  of  wherefore,"  she  said. 
"  May  I  go  with  you,  my  Concord  maid  ?  " 
"  If  you  have  whatness  of  whyness,"  she  said. 
"  What  is  your  father,  my  Concord  maid?  " 
"  He  is  a  whichness  of  howness,  sir,"  she  said. 
"  What  is  your  fortune,  my  Concord  maid?" 
"  The  amness  of  to  be,  sir,"  she  said. 
"  Then  I  shan't  marry  you,  my  Concord  maid.' 
"  Go  to  the  thenceness  of  thereness,"  she  said. 
— Chicago  Sun. 

A  Criticism. 
"  I  am  soprano,"  said  she, 
"  And  whenever  I  go  up  to  C, 
The  gallery  gods,  the  best  critics,  by  odds. 
Shout  '  Ah,  there  !  now  stay  there  ! '  to  me." 
— Boston  Globe. 


Abou  Ben  Butler. 
NO.    79,467  OF    THIS    TITLE. 

Abou  Ben  Butler  (may  this  tribe  decrease !) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  dream  void  of  peace, 
And  saw,  within  the  darkness  of  the  room, 
Making  it  glow,  as  'twere  a  tulip  in  bloom, 
A  devil,  eating  with  a  silver  spoon. 
Being  well  acquainted,  Butler  spake  full  soon. 
"What  eatest  thou?  "     The  devil  raised  his  head, 
And,  with  a  look  meant  to  inspire  dread, 
Answered :  "  No  questions  ;  hie  thee  back  to  bed  !  " 
' '  Is  that  spoon  mine  ?  "  asked  Butler,     ' '  Nay,  not  so, " 
Replied  the  devil.     Butler  spake  more  low : 
"  I  pray  thee,  then,  is't  one  of  those  I   took  from 

other  men?" 
The  devil  grinned  and  vanished.     The  next  night 
He  came  again  in  a  red  calcium  light, 
And  showed  more  spoons  marked  with  a  Southern 

crest, 
And  said:    "Some  day,  old  man,  you'll  know  the 

rest!"  — Life 

♦ 

A  Western  Maid's  Dream. 

If  I  could  catch  onto  the  wings  of  a  bird 

I  would  light  in  the  loftiest  tree, 
And  twitter  a  twit  that  could  plainly  be  heard 

From  Jimtown  clear  out  to  the  sea. 
I  would  warble  a  note  of  such  terrible  force 

That  the  elements  wildly  would  crack, 
And  the  Indian  chieftain  would  fall  from  his  horse, 

And  split  his  shirt  clear  up  his  back. 

If  I  were  outfitted  with  elephant's  feet, 

My  terrible  tread  would  resound 
Till  all  animal  life  would  in  terror  retreat 

Ten  thousand  leagues  under  the  ground ; 
And  if  I  had  the  voice  of  a  lion,  I'd  roar 

Till  the  wide  universe  lost  its  wits, 
And  the  birds  would  fold  up  their  wings  and  keel  o'er, 

And  die  in  hysterical  fits. 

If  I  were  a  dweller  beneath  the  deep  sea, 

With  the  figure  and  power  of  a  whale, 
Every  creature  around  me  in  terror  would  flee 

At  the  fantastic  flirt  of  my  tail. 
I  would  swamp  a  great  vessel  or  two  every  day, 

And,  down  in  the  ocean  so  blue. 
O'er  the  feast  I'd  say  grace  in  the  usual  way, 

And  make  a  square  meal  of  the  crew. 

But  since  I  am  only  a  modest  young  maid — 

A  wild,  tender  flower  of  the  West — 
These  longing  desires,  I'm  really  afraid, 

Must  be  downed,  as  it  were,  and  suppressed. 
Since  I  can  not  raise  Hades  by  such  a  rank  play, 

My  flag  of  desire  I  must  furl, 
And  dream  the  delectable  moments  away 

As  a  sweet,  timid,  gentle  young  girl. 

—Boston  Gazette.       I 


FLO'. 

Four  Texan  high\ 
nearly  seven  hundrea 
silver  dollars  that  he 
session. 

Seats  in  the  New  York 
going  up.     An  offer  of  thir 
has  been  quoted,  and  a  spec- 
his  willingness  to  take  ten  at  U 

Over  4,500,000  letters  were  set. 
Office  at  Washington  last  year, 
contained  money,  amounting  to  ovt 
contained  drafts,  checks,  or  '•Money' 
000  contained  stamps. 

Alexander  L.  Kielland,  a  Norwi.^  in 
resents  one  of  his  characters,  a  journeyi 
on  his  way  to  make  a  proposal  of  marriage, 
a  red   cotton   pocket-handkerchief    "adon 
Abraham  Lincoln's  portrait." 

Lovers  of  genuine  imported  sardines  may  bt_ 
to  know  that  the  Maine  sardine  trade  is  not  flou. 
ing.     The  demand   has   decreased,  as  well   it  im 
since  the  substitute  is  wretched  and  the  fish  are  packe 
in  the  worst  quality  of  cotton-seed  oil. 

The  application  of  natural  gas  as  fuel  for  manufact- 
uring purposes  has  already  produced  a  great  change 
in  the  appearance  of  smoky  Pittsburg.  At  present  over 
1,500  dwelling-houses,  66  glass  factories,  34  rolling 
mills,  and  45  other  industrial  establishments  are  be- 
ing supplied,  and,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
from  8,000  to  10,000  tons  of  coal  are  daily  displaced. 

An  odd  method  of  celebrating  the  four-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  is  talked  of 
in  Spain.  It  is  proposed  to  start  a  fleet  of  ships, 
representing  all  maritime  nations,  from  the  little  port 
of  Palos,  in  Spain,  August  3,  1892,  the  anniversary 
of  the  sailing  of  Columbus,  and  to  have  the  fleet  sail 
to  San  Salvador,  over  the  route  taken  by  the  great 
discoverer. 

A  photograph  of  a  section  of  the  sky  has  been  taken 
at  the  Paris  Observatory  some  five  degrees  square, 
which  shows  three  thousand  stars  on  a  ten-inch  square 
plate.  There  are  distinctly  seen  on  the  plate  stars  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  magnitude.  If  this  por- 
tion of  the  sky  is  fairly  representative,  the  number  of 
stars  visible,  to  the  fourteenth  magnitude  inclusive, 
must  be  more  than  20,000,000. 

It  is  reported  that  at  the  Anthropological  Congress, 
which  is  soon  to  be  held  in  Rome,  there  will  be  a  col- 
lection of  700  skulls  of  criminals,  with  the  photographs 
of  3,000  convicts  and  the  brains  of  more  than  150 
convicts,  besides  thousands  of  autographs,  poems, 
sketches,  and  special  instruments,  the  work  ol  crim- 
inals, with  an  album  containing  a  record  of  700  ob- 
servations, physical  and  moral,  on  500  criminals  and 
on  300  ordinary  men. 

At  Metz,  a  lieutenant  of  German  infantry,  in  plain 
clothes,  having  persisted  in  walking  on  the  glacis  of 
the  fortifications,  near  the  esplanade,  at  a  part  where 
the  public  are  not  allowed,  was  warned  by  the  sentry 
to  leave  the  ground.  The  officer  paid  no  attention  to 
the  summons,  and  the  soldier,  after  three  cautions, 
shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  The  affair  has  caused 
much  painful  excitement  in  Metz,  as  the  officer  had 
been  married  scarcely  a  twelvemonth. 

The  silk  covering  for  the  Kaaba,  which  the  Sultan 
sent  this  year  to  Mecca,  has  been  valued  at  $77,000, 
and  that  sent  by  the  Khedive  for  the  same  purpose  at 
$58,000.  Both  are  black,  most  richly  embroidered  in 
gold,  and  so  large  that  each  of  them  covers  entirely 
the  whole  Kaaba.  On  the  first  day  of  the  Courban- 
Bairam  festival  the  new  covers  were  laid  on  the  holy 
stone  in  the  place  of  the  old  covers,  one  of  which  was 
sent  to  the  Sultan,  and  the  other  to  the  Khedive,  as 
presents  from  the  clergy  of  the  mosque. 

All  men  are  prophets  save  in  their  own  country, 
and  M.  Meissonier,  the  great  French  artist,  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Once  when  his  little  grand- 
daughter had  received  a  beautiful  white  satin  fan,  he 
offered  to  paint  a  little  picture  on  it  The  ten-year- 
old  maiden  was  highly  indignant.  "I  just  guess  you 
won't  do  any  such  thing,  grandpa,"  she  exclaimed; 
"  I  don't  want  my  nice  fan  dirtied  up  with  your  old 
paints."  "Thus,"  said  the  great  artist,  "  the  child 
scorned  what  an  empress  would  have  prized.  Which 
is  right,  I  wonder,  the  child  or  the  empress?" 

In  the  recently  published  memoir  of  Adam  Black, 
of  Edinburgh,  there  is  told  this  little  story  of  the 
Rev.  John  Colquhoun,  of  Leith,  a  severely  orthodox 
Scotchman  who  was  a  theological  light  in  the  early 
days  of  this  century:  "On  one  sacrament  Sunday 
morning,  his  wife,  being  desirous  to  have  him  nicely 
rigged  out  for  the  occasion,  had  his  coal  well  brushed, 
his  shirt  white  as  snow,  and  his  bands  hanging  hand- 
somely on  his  breast ;  and  when  she  surveyed  her 
gudeman,  she  was  so  delighted  with  his  comely  ap- 
pearance that  she  suddenly  took  him  round  the  neck 
and  kissed  him.  Johnny,  however,  was  so  offended 
by  this  carnal  proceeding,  that  he  debarred  his  wife 
from  the  sacrament  that  day." 

Rose  Eytinge  has  succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
harem  of  an  Egyptian  pasha.  She  gives  this  descrip- 
tion of  a  dinner  scene  when  a  guest  is  present : 
"Their  tables  are  always  circular,  and  about  afoot 
and  a  half  in  height.  They  sit  like  dolls  around  them 
on  cushions.  The  old,  inactive,  and  fat,  once  down, 
have  to  be  pulled  up.  They  serve  but  one  dish  at  a 
time,  and  that  in  a  large  circular  salver  of  silver, 
brass,  or  sometimes  gold.  They  have  no  forks, 
knives,  or  spoons,  but  each  dips  two  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  into  the  dish  and  takes  out  a  bit,  the  meat 
having  been  cut  into  small  pieces  in  the  kitchen.  If 
they  wish  to  particularly  distinguish  a  visitor,  they  se- 
lect a  dainty  piece  and  place  it  in  her  mouth.  It 
would  be  an  insult  to  betray  any  feeling  butdelight  at 
such  a  mark  of  favor." 

According  to  the  Commercial  Enquirer,  the  pea- 
nut crop  now  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
amounts  to  the  value  of  more  than  four  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  Shortly  after  the  war  capitalists 
encouraged  negroes  and  poor  white  men  to  hire  or 
buy  small  tracts  of  land  and  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  peanut  culture,  with  the  surprising  suc- 
cess already  stated.  If  Austin  Corbin's  dreams  are 
realized,  Long  Island  will,  ere  long,  enter  into  lively 
competition  with  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  in  pea- 
nut production.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  "goobers" 
— to  give  them  their  Southern  name— grow  well  in 
the  sandy  soil  of  Long  Island,  and  a  number  of  farm- 
ers there  are  now  trying  the  experiment.  The  pea- 
nut is  not  only  good  for  eating  when  roasted,  but 
yields  abundantly  a  clear  and  excellent  oil,  that  is  of 
use  in  a  variety  of  ways. 


inn 
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NYE'S    BUDGET. 

a   Spinal  Meningitis  and  a  Doctor. 
eet,  Esq.—  Dear  Sir:  I    have  seen 
■*.i  letter  addressed  to  me,  and  written 
an  of  confidence  and  strictly  sub  rosa. 
aid  was  so  strictly  confidential,  in  fact, 
jblished  the  letter  in  New  York,  and  it  was 
trough  the   press   of  the  country.     I  shall, 
jre,  endeavor  to  be   equally  careful  in  writing 
eply. 
-ou  refer,  in  your  kind  and  confidential  note,  to 
our  experience  as  an  invalid,  and  your  rapid  recov- 
ery after  the  use  of  red-hot  Mexican  pepper  tea  in  a 
molten  state. 

But  you  did  not  have  such  a  physician  as  I  did 
when  1  had  spinal  meningitis.  He  was  a  good  doc- 
tor for  horses  and  blind-staggers,  but  he  was  out  of 
his  sphere  when  he  strove  to  fool  with  the  human 
franie.  Change  of  scene  and  rest  were  favorite  pre- 
^r:^.ions  of  his.  Most  of  his  patients  got  both,  es- 
pecially eternal  rest.  He  made  a  specialty  of  eternal 
rest 

He  did  not  know  what  the  matter  was  with  me, 
but  he  seemed  to  be  willing  to  learn. 

My  wife  says  that  while  he  was  attending  me  I  was 
as  crazy  as  a  loon,  but  that  I  was  more  lucid  than  the 
physician.  Even  with  my  little,  shattered  wreck  of 
mind,  tottering  between  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
how  to  pound  sand  and  a  wide,  shoreless  sea  of  men- 
tal vacuity,  I  still  had  the  edge  on  my  physician,  from 
an  intellectual  point  of  view. 

He  is  still  practicing  medicine  in  a  quiet  kind  of  a 
way,  weary  of  life,  and  yet  fearing  to  die  and  go 
where  his  patients  are. 

He  had  a  sabre  wound  on  one  cheek,  that  gave 
him  a  ferocious  appearance.  He  frequently  alluded 
to  how  he  used  to  mix  up  in  the  carnage  of  battle, 
and  how  he  used  to  roll  up  his  trousers  and  wade  in 
gore.  He  said  that  if  the  tocsin  of  war  should  sound 
even  now,  or  if  he  should  wake  up  in  the  night  and 
hear  war's  rude  alarum,  he  would  spring  to  arms,  and 
make  tyranny  tremble  till  its  suspender  buttons  fell 
off. 

Oh,  he  was  a  bad  man  from  Bitter  Creek. 
One  day  -I  learned  from  an  old  neighbor  that  this 
physician  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  preserving 
the  Union  intact,  but  that  he  acquired  the  scar  on 
his  cheek  while  making  some  experiments  as  a  drunk 
and  disorderly.  He  would  come  and  sit  by  my  bed- 
side for  hours,  waiting  for  this  mortality  to  put  on 
immortality,  so  that  he  could  collect  his  bill  from  the 
estate  ;  but  one  day  I  arose,  during  a  temporary  de- 
lirium, and  extracting  a  slat  from  my  couch,  I  smote 
him  across  the  pit  of  the  stomach  with  it,  while  I 
hissed  through  my  clenched  teeth  : 
"  Physician,  heal  thyself." 

I  then  tottered  a  few  times,  and  fell  back  into  the 
arms  of  my  attendants.  If  you  do  not  believe  this, 
Mr.  Sweet,  I  can  still  show  you  the  clenched  teeth  ; 
also  the  attendants. 

I  had  a  hard  time  with  the  physician,  but  I  still  live, 
contrary  to  his  earnest  solicitations. 

Mr.  Sweet,  I  desire  to  state  that  should  this  letter 
creep  into  the  press  of  the  country,  and  thus  become, 
in  a  measure,  public,  I  hope  it  will  create  no  ill-feel- 
ing on  your  part 

|  tOur  folks  are  all  well  as  I  write,  and  should  you  hap- 
pen to  be  on  Lake  Superior  this  winter,  yachting,  I 
hope  you  will  drop  in  and  see  us.  Our  latch-string 
is  hanging  out  most  all  the  time,  and  if  you  will 
pound  on  the  fence  I  will  call  off  the  dog. 

A  friend  writes  me  that  Mr.  Knox,  of  your  paper, 
and  Carl  Pretzel  are  going  to  lecture  to  each  other 
this  winter.  I  presume  you  will  write  a  good  many 
pieces  for  Siftings.  I  suppose  that  you  have  been 
with  Mr.  Knox  so  long  now  that  you  are  getting  to 
be  quite  a  humorist  yourself.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  little  pieces  from  your  valuable  paper 
which  I  attributed  to  you. 

I  frequently  buy  a  copy  of  your  paper  on  the 
streets.     Do  you  get  the  money? 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  staff  of  the  Century, 
published  in  New  York?  I  was  in  the  Century  office 
several  hours  last  spring,  and  the  editors  treated  me 
very  handsomely  ;  but,  although  I  have  bought  the 
magazine  ever  since,  and  read  it  thoroughly,  1  have 
not  seen  yet  where  they  said  that  ' '  they  had  a  pleas- 
ant call  from  the  genial  and  urbane  William  Nye."  I 
do  not  feel  offended  over  this  ;  I  simply  feel  hurt. 

Before  that  I  had  a  good  notion  to  write  a  brief 
epic  on  the  "Warty  Toad  "  and  send  it  to  the  Cent- 
ury for  publication,  but  now  it  is  quite  doubtful. 

The  Century  may  be  a  good  paper,  but  it  does  not 
take  the  press  dispatches,  and  only  last  month  I  saw 
in  it  an  account  of  a  battle  that  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge occurred  twenty  years  ago. — Boston  Globe. 


Life  and  Death. 

The  rose  that  scents  the  silent  gloom, 
And  sweetly  breathes  its  life  away, 

Knows  not  that  ever}'-  breath  of  bloom 

But  leaves  it  nearer  to  the  tomb, 

Nor  can  it  taste  in  the  perfume 
The  odor  of  its  own  decay. 

The  dew  that  seeks  the  fragrant  bower 
And  softly  sips  the  scented  sweets, 

Enjoys  the  lifetime  of  an  hour. 

And  then,  in  a  delicious  shower, 

Descends  into  some  other  flower. 
And.  weeping,  dies  in  its  retreats. 

The  Day,  whose  wings  supremely  bright 

Expand  majestic  over  all, 
Expends  his  life,  yet  lives,  in  light, 
While  close  behind  his  shadow,  Night. 
Pursues  him  in  his  silent  flight. 

And,  like  a  spectre,  weaves  his  palL 

And  when  the  wings  of  light  have  flown, 

And  Twilight  stalks  amid  the  gloom, 
The  Night  usurps  the  empty  throne 
And  treads  a  while  the  starry  zone, 
Then  sinks  into  the  great  unknown, 
While  Day  springs  smiling  from  the  tomb. 

And  Life  and  Death  are  Light  and  Shade, 
And  each  inhales  the  other's  breath  ; 

From  Death's  cold  ashes  Life  is  made — 

As  roses  spring  where  roses  fade — 

And  life  in  his  sublime  parade 

Is  still  the  unconscious  sire  of  Death. 

— Edmund  Mtrivalc. 


Reaullful  Specimens. 

One  is  in  doubt  which  to  admire  most,  the  beauty 
of  the  articles  or  the  skill  of  the  workman,  which  pro- 
duces such  beautiful  specimens  of  the  cabinet-maker's 
art  as  can  be  seen  at  the  warerooms  of  the  California 
Furniture  Company,  220  to  226  Bush  Street.  They 
have  also  a  fine  line  of  very  cheap  goods. 


SHILLING    HEX. 

Two  Groups  who  Shared  in  the  Distribution  of 
the  Louisiana  Stale  Lottery  Capital  Prize. 

Two-fifths  of  the  capital  prize  of  $75,000,  won  by 
ticket  15,291  in  the  Monthly  Drawing  of  the  Louis- 
iana State  Lottery  last  Tuesday,  were  sold  in  New- 
Orleans.  Messrs.  Augustus  Kevlin,  Louis  Hymel, 
and  A.  O.  Guillot,  all  of  Algiers,  were  the  joint 
possessors  of  one  of  the  fifths,  and  a  party  of  Ixiuis- 
ville  and  Nashville  Railroad  bridge  men  of  the  other. 
The  first  party  drew  their  money  on  Wednesday.  A 
reporter  was  present  at  the  time  of  payment,  in  the 
office  of  the  Lottery  Company.  The  three  Al- 
gierines  were  in  extremely  good  humor,  as  may  be 
imagined,  and  recalled  with  beaming  satisfaction  and 
congratulation  the  trifling  incident  which  induced 
them  to  invest  in  what  turned  out  so  well.  On  Sun- 
day evening  last  the  three,  who  are  all  mechanics  of 
Algiers,  were  taking  a  little  supper  in  the  Acme  Sa- 
loon, on  Royal  Street  Some  one  passing  said,  "The 
Lottery  drawing  comes  off  Tuesday. "  This  gave  the 
turn  to  a  conversation  which  resulted  in  a  joint  in- 
vestment in  three  fifth  tickets,  purchased  at  the 
Acme  cigar  stand.  One  of  the  fifths  bore  the  figures 
15,291.  The  party  wanted  another  fifth  of  the  same, 
liking  the  tempting  arrangement  of  odd  numbers,  but 
the  dealer  said  he  had  sold  the  other  fifth  which  he 
had  held.  Mr.  Kevlin  held  the  tickets,  and  thought 
little  of  the  matter  until  Tuesday  evening,  when  his 
eye  was  caught  by  the  magic  15,291  opposite  the 
capital  prize,  in  an  evening  newspaper.  He  consid- 
erately refrained  from  troubling  his  friends  until  he 
had  crossed  the  river  and  verified  the  report  at  the 
Lottery  Company's  office.  He  then  told  them,  and 
the  three  united  in  their  descent  upon  the  Company's 
check  book  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Augustus  Kevlin  lives  at  14  Valette  Street, 
Algiers,  is  a  boss  joiner  and  carpenter,  and  son-in- 
law  of  O.  F.  Vallette  of  the  Valette  Dry  Dock. 
Louis  Hymel  is  foreman  of  the  same  Dry  Dock,  and 
A.  O.  Guillot  is  proprietor  of  a  machine  and  repair 
shop  in  Algiers.  The  check  for  $15,000  was  handed 
over  to  Mr.  Kevlin  in  the  presence  of  the  reporter, 
and  the  three,  richer  each  by  $5,000,  departed  smil- 
ing from  the  bank. 

A  similar  scene  was  repeated  in  the  Lottery  office 
Thursday,  the  good  luck  lighting  this  time  the 
faces  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  bridge  men. 
Their  names  were  as  follows  :  J.  D.  Hill  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ,  where  he  has  a  wife  and  family.  He  is 
supervisor  of  bridges  and  buildings  in  the  New- 
Orleans  and  Mobile  and  a  portion  of  the  Mobile  and 
Montgomery  divisions  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Bay  St.  Louis. 
He  has  served  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  twenty- 
four  years. 

T.  E.  Powell,  also  of  Louisville,  bridge  foreman, 
and  ten  years  in  service  on  the  road.  He  was  mar- 
ried a  week  ago,  and  his  companions  congratulated 
him  on  a  double  stroke  of  fortune. 

J.  W.  McCulcheon,  of  Pass  Christian,  track  super- 
visor New  Orleans  and  Mobile  division  ;  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Company  two 
years. 

G.  S.  Hill,  of  Belmont,  Bullitt  county,  Ky.,  bridge 
foreman  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  division  ; 
railroading  for  eleven  years. 

J.  G.  Broshear,  of  Bardstown  Junction,  Bullitt 
County.  Ky.,  bridge  man  for  two  years. 

As  the  three  first  named  of  these  sat  waiting  for 
the  $15,000  check,  they  told  the  reporter  how  it  was. 
They  had  made  a  pool  in  September,  and  bought 
fifteen  one-fifth  tickets  for  the  drawing  that  month, 
getting  an  approximation  prize  of  $5.  They  con- 
cluded to  try  again,  and  on  Friday  last  bought 
another  batch  of  fifteen  one-fifth  tickets  at  the  Acme 
saloon.  The  first  one  to  see  the  lucky  result  was 
Mr.  Powell,  while  reading  the  Times-Democrat  in 
Bay  St.  Louis,  Wednesday  morning.  He  let  the 
others  know  by  the  wires,  and  the  three  dropped  over 
Thursday  to  materialize  for  the  combination.  They 
went  away  $3,000  richer  each,  and  say  they  will  hit 
the  wheel  again  if  luck  holds  out 

These  five  men  are  known  all  along  the  line  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  from  New  Orleans  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  they  won't  hear  the  last  of  their  con- 
gratulations for  some  time  to  come. — N.  O.  Times- 
Democrat,  Oct.  17. 


Removed  to  1534  California  Street. 

J.    H.    ROSEWALD, 

Teacher  of  Violin  and  Harmony  and  Ensemble  playing. 

Mme.  Julie  Rosewald, 

Vocal  Music     Young  ladies  prepared  for  the  operatic 

stage. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


—  Without  doubt  the  best  natural  mine- 
ral  water  now  in  the  market  is  "Azule. "  In  addition 
to  possessing  great  medicinal  qualities,  it  is  a  deli- 
cious beverage.  California  Mineral  Water  Co.,  sole 
agents,  San  Francisco. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


-  Ladies"  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—Now  is  the  time  to  send  gold  spectacles 
home.  Christmas  Gifts.  Muller,  Optician,  135  Mont- 
gomery Street. 

BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox    Brain 
and  theembryo  of  the  Wheat  and  Oat. 

CROSBY'S  VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

For  fifteen  years  has  been  a  standard  remedy  with  all  phy-  , 
sicians  treating  nervous  or  mental  disorders. 

Formula  on  every  label. 

It  relieves  a!l  forms  of  nervous  derangements,  weaknesses 
of  mind  or  body,  impaired  vitality,  loss  of  memory,  tlericient 
mental  nutrition. 

It  aids  in  the  bodily  and  mental  growth  of  children. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  56  West  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New 
York.     For  sale  by  drugeists  or  mail.     $1. 

J.  J.  .HACK  A  CO.,  Sau  Francisco  Agents. 

THE  BURR  FOLDLVG  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable      Op>-ns 

and  closes  with   Bedding  and   Pil- 

lo-vsa'l   in    place.     Thirty   styles. 

The  cuts  show  one  style  open 

and  closed.     Their  use  saves 

rent-    Prices  reduced.    Send 

for  catalogue.      Mnntet  Be-d' 

nest  and  very  cheap.  Bl  *R  FOLDIAG  BED 

No.  603  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


FTCHINGS 

AS  CHRISTMAS  OR  WEDDINC  PRESENTS. 

I  will  gladly  lay  aside  now  any  Etching* 
chosen  Tor  the  coining  season.  Tin-  absence 
or  duplicates  or  many  in  my  large  collection 
makes  an  early  choice  desirable.  Prices 
(those  of  Mew  York)  arc  marked  in  plain 
figures.      Correspondence  invited. 

IV.  K.  YICKERY, 

«3I    Market  St.  {Boxer's),  under  Palace  Hotel. 


Apollinaris 

THEQUEENoFTABLE 


WATERS 


"Its   numerous    competitors    appear 
to  have,  one  after  another,  fallen  away." 
BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURHAL. 

May  31,    1884. 


Of  all  Grocers, Druggists,  SfMin.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
For  Sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  16  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


AnniTT  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  receive 
r  n  I  /  I  ^ree  a  COf;t'i"  ko*  of  goods,  which  will  help 
'  "■*— *-»all,  of  either  sex,  to  more  money  right 
away  than  anything  else  in  this  world.  Fortunes  await  the 
workers  absolutely  sure.     Terms  mailed  free. 

TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


LEBENBAUM'S 


(SUCCESSORS  TO  C.  J.  HAWIET  «S  CO.) 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  GROCERY  ESTABLISHMENTS 

815  AND  217  SUTTER  STREET, 
MD  CORNER  OF   POLK   AND   CALIFORNIA   STREETS, 

ARRIVAL    OF    FALL    IMPORTATIONS. 


Appetlt  Stilt,  or  Boneless  Anchovies; 

Wiesbaden  Muffled  Prunes; 

Wlrsbaden  Strawberries; 

WIcshadcn  Raspberries; 

Wiesbaden  Melange; 

Smyrna  Figs,  extra  choice: 

I>chcsn  Table  Raisins; 

California  Raisins,  In  cartoon*; 

Fromnge  de  Brie: 

Fromnge  Nrufrhatcl; 

Potomac  Roc  Herring; 

Hollaud   Ilerrlng,    Fall    catch    inx\    extra 

choice  t 
Mllchner  Herring: 
Choicest  Home-made  Mincemeat; 


French,  English  A  American  Finn.  Pnddlng: 

New  Pennsylvania  Buckwheat  Flour; 

French  anil  German  Asparagus; 

Dr.  Hemmerlch's  Beef  Extract; 

(Genuine  East  India  Chutney; 

Pnte  de  Fole  Grax; 

Westphalia  Hams; 

Ilnmbtirg  Eels,  pickled  and  smoked; 

Imported  Ccrvclat  Sausage: 

Irish  Bacon: 

Home<mndc  Jellies  and  Jams; 

Imported  Grrmnn  Bill  Pickles; 

Boudoir  Cnndles,  Plain  mid  Fancy; 

Pure  Wax  Church  Candlcv 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

RALSTON  HOUSE. 

English,  French,  and  German.  Boarding  and  Day  Schoo 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  forChildren.  isssPineSt 
For  further  particular*,  apply  to  MRS.  E.  N.  WOODS  01 

mrs.  s.  b.  gamble. 


PROF.  Be  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies  o 
Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  ii 
Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  swim 
months  of  study.  "  Unique"  method  of  acquiring  farcin 
languages,  where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac 
tice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free  to  scholars 
Apply  from  10  to  11  a.  m.,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  9  p.  m. 


HEMS 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

S4  Post  St.  S.  F. 

Send  for  Circular;. 
Commercial    Education,    Penmanship,  Telegraphy,  Short 
hand  Type-writing,  and  the  Modem  Languages  arc  no* 
included  in   our    Business   Course— all   for   $75    for  a  ax 
months'  term.     Send  for  circular. 


; 


THE     WAKEFIELD'S, 

,dS^^.1  For  lh, 


AgentB  Tor  Halsmci.'*  Palcnl  "Flit  re  Raplric."      Sole  Manufacturer*  of  C.  .1.  IIAAVI.F.VS  RAR 
SI  <;  A  It.      Send  far  Circular  and  Catalogue. 


FALL  AND  HOLIDAY 

TRADE,  have  Intro 
<ln. '<'ii  dozen h  of  ur« 
and  elegant  «li'»i*_rn*  U 
Rattau  Chair*.  Rnb) 
Carriages,  Crib*.  <  ■• 
Mhen  selecting  n>n  j 
Holiday  Gift*,  he  nan  | 
and  include  a  AVjikc  1 
field   Chair. 

The  Wakefield  Com- 
pany leads  Ihe  Kattai 
business. 


Xo.  «44  MARKET  STREET.  S.  F. 

CATERIXG. 

"HOME"  LUNCH  ROOMS 

.WO  Montgomery  Street. 

Lunches,  Collations,  and  Dinners  furnished  for  prii 
parlies   and   societies.     A  competent  steward  furnished  t> 
set  and  decorate  tables,  dress  >^lads,  etc.     Ice  cream  to 
der.     Special  rates  to  fraternal  societies. 

Refer  by  permission  to  California  Commandery,  Knight 

Templar,  California  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  and  many  othen 

K.  S.   HART,    Proprietor. 


GONOVER 


I 


COXOVER  BROS..  >EW  YORK 


The  moHt  artistic  I  prlght  Piano  ever  pro 
(lured.  Musicians  and  inlendluz  |nin  -Iimm  r 
are  invited  to  rail,  critically  examine,  am 
make  comparisons. 

F.  W.  SPE.VCER    A  CO.,    Pacific  toast  Agrafe 

83  and  25  Fifth  Street,  S.  F. 

Catalogues  mailed  free  on  application. 


ZS  1MEO 


MRS.    DR.    BEIGHLE 

lias  removed  to  \o.  193  Hyde  Street. 
Galvanic    Healer  — Natural    Battery.      Diagonal 

rvithout  questioning.     Hours,  1  to  4 ;  Ladies  and  Childre 
only. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON 


IS  Post  SI.  mill  S.  W.  nir.  Powell  nml  Soil" 


HOWES  SCALES. 

General  Agents I>.  N.  .V  «'.  A.  n.lWLEi 

501  Mnrkel  SI.,  ror.  Flrsl,  S.  F. 


ROOFS: 


FOR  lilldllM.  lttrAIU 
nd  an  early  order  10 

1. «;.  fisrf..  fin-  rimii ■ 

■loafer.  837  Markel  Si,  S.  I 


VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

On  easy  terms  or  exchange  for  city  property;  330  acre*;  5 
acres  vineyard,  20  acres  prunes,  2'^  acres  orchard;  wioo 
mill,  large  house  and  Kirn  ;  farm  all  under  cultivation  .  ^ 
miles  from  Mountain  View,  9  miles  from  San  Jose, 
from  San  Francisco,  in  the  warm  belt  of  Santa  Clara  \a.' 
ley;  4  trains  daily;  delightful  climate;  even  temperature 
adjoining  the  foothills  ;  elegant  country  residence.  Callol 
address  I.  .1.  TRI  MAN.  Ml!)  Market  St.,  S.  ¥. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO*» 

BEAUTIFUL  EYER-BLOO.HING 


Onr  Great  Specialty  in  jrowinB «nd  dlrtribnlin* 
ROSES.  Wehave«M««/ai(«M«ar,Jrjif«.  Tht 
Latest  yoreltxtt  and  Fine-it  Tested  SorU  We  dpliTW 
Strong  Pot  Plant*  tifob"  by  mall,  at  ail  I**  Ojfie*: 

7  SPLENDID  VARIETIES  CI 
Yonr  Choice,  all  labeled,  (or  «I»  ■  ■ 
16forS2:  40forS5.    AIbo other  Yurie, 
den,  2.  ft,  iind  1  2  for  SI  .00,  '''™""l  "  ■*■ 


den,  2 

2=3a 


Row  Grower*.  Wert  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  P«- 


The  Argonaut 


Vol.   XVII.       No.   21. 
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When  in  California  the  summers  are  dry  they  are  very 
y,  and  when  the  winters  are  wet  they  are  very  wet ;  when 
e  sun  is  out  it  bums,  and  when  it  rains  it  pours.  So  with 
ir  people.  When  they  are  depressed  they  are  exceedingly 
um  ;  when  they  think  the  times  are  hard  they  are  very  hard, 
id  when  they  think  they  are  prosperous  they  are  very  pros- 
rous;  when  times  are  easy  they  are  very  easy,  and  our  folk 
confident  that  they  double-discount  the  good  times  coming 
id  make  things  hum.     When  one  great  crime  is  perpetrated 


three  or  four  follow  in  quick  succession.  When  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  1849  laYs  down  his  burden,  two  or  three  others 
are  sure  to  pass  in  their  chips.  We  all  flocked  to  California 
under  an  impulse,  and  we  have  been  impulsive  ever  since. 
By  u  we "  we  mean  the  pioneers — those  who  came  in  the 
gold  era — say,  any  time  before  1855.  "  We"  are  the  natives) 
and  those  who  have  come  to  the  coast  since  that  time  are 
looked  upon  as  immigrants.  They  don't  get  into  the  ways 
of  the  earlier  pioneer,  they  are  not  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, they  are  not  quite  so  good,  and  somehow  it  seems  to  us 
as  though  they  had  not  the  same  right  in  the  country.  Of 
course  they  become  naturalized  in  time,  and  have  certain 
rights,  and  some  of  them  are  very  clever  people;  but,  after 
all,  it  is  hard  to  eradicate  the  impression  that  they  are  in  a 
sense  intruders.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  are  very  respecta- 
ble and  well-behav%d  people.  Referring  to  our  past  periods 
of  impulse,  we  all  abandoned  the  country  on  one  occasion, 
ran  away  to  Frazer  River,  and  came  very  near  tossing 
San  Francisco  overboard  when  Gold  Bluff  tempted  us  with 
its  auriferous  sands,  and  when  gold  was  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered  somewhere  down  in  Kern  or  Inyo — at  that 
time  unknown  territory.  The  pioneers  were  a  brave  race. 
These  modern  immigrants  are  timid  rascals.  "  We,"  the 
older  inhabitants,  were  never  scared  at  real  danger.  We 
looked  epidemics  pretty  squarely  in  the  face,  and  were  not 
overmuch  terrified  at  earthquakes.  In  fact,  we  have  a 
certain  pride  in  earthquakes — after  they  are  over — and  boast 
of  them  as  the  central  Northwest  does  of  its  cyclones,  Chi- 
cago of  its  fires,  Boston  of  its  culture,  and  New  York  of 
its  Tammany  association.  When  our  cities  in  the  earlier 
days  were  swept  by  conflagrations  and  our  valleys  by  floods, 
the  pioneer  laughed  at  disaster  and  rebuilt;  when  cleaned 
out  at  the  green  cloth,  he  went  away  whistling  to  earn  anoth- 
er stake ;  when  misfortune  and  poverty  overtook  him,  he  be- 
gan life  again  with  nerve  and  courage;  when  his  claim 
petered  out,  he  prospected  for  better  diggings.  Now,  if  a 
country  village  bums,  or  a  flood  overflows  a  tule  island,  or  a 
business  man  goes  down  in  trade,  we  do  not  observe  the 
pluck  of  the  olden  time.  Our  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Board  of  Trade  turned  pale  with  fright  lest  Goat  Island 
should  become  the  distributing  point  of  inland  and  ocean 
traffic.  When  in  the  earlier  days  we  were  vexed  with  thieves, 
we  hung  and  exiled  them.  When  in  these  later  days  a  ragged 
mob  of  idle  foreign  vagabonds  met  on  the  sand-lot  and  made 
mouths  at  us,  and  called  us  hard  names,  and  marched  under 
lying  banners,  and  clamored  for  bread  with  their  bellies  full 
of  beer,  and  denounced  the  Chinese  while  puffing  their  ci- 
gars and  tramping  in  Chinese-made  shoes,  and  if  by  a  fortu- 
nate mistake  one  of  the  unclean  adventurers  had  upon  his 
lazy  carcass  a  clean  shirt,  it  was  the  product  of  a  Chinese 
laundry — the  new  immigrant  took  fright  and  gathered  up  his 
money  and  ran  away.  Our  modern  comers  are  not  only 
more  cowardly  than  the  old  ones,  but  they  are  a  narrow- 
minded,  jealous  lot,  and  whenever  they  observe  the  superior 
prosperity  of  the  early  Californian,  and  observe  the  philoso- 
phy with  which  he  takes  life — its  good  and  its  ill — they 
are  envious,  and  the  result  of  envy  is  gossip  and  scandal. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  great  fortunes  of  California 
have  been  acquired  by  the  pioneers;  all  the  great  enterprises 
have  been  the  suggestion  of  the  pioneers;  all  the  great 
lawyers  came  early  to  the  country  ;  all  the  orators,  states- 
men, and  politicians  who  have  acquired  fame,  all  the  preach- 
ers of  distinction,  all  the  physicians  of  eminence,  and  all  the 
journalists  of  marked  ability,  are,  every  one  of  them,  among 
the  earlier  citizens  of  California.  For  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration we  may  call  names.  First,  millionaires — Lick,  Leides- 
dorff,  Stanford,  Crocker,  Hopkins,  Huntington,  Flood, 
Mackay,  O'Brien,  Hayward,  Phelan,  Donahue,  Donohoe, 
Murphy,  Spreckels,  Lux,  Miller,  Beale,  Billings,  Sharon, 
Schloss,  Levi  Strauss,  Gerstle,  Sutro,  John  Parrott,  Wm.  M. 
Lent,  Robert  Sherwood.  Among  our  able  jurists  and  law- 
yers, that  have  been  and  are,  we  mention  Roderick  N.  Mor- 
rison, Edmund  Randolph,  Rufus  Lockwood,  John  B.  Fel- 
ton  Joseph  Baldwin,  Hugh  Murray,  Eugene  Casserly,  Ed- 
ward Norton,  H.  W.  Halleck,  O.  C.  Shafter,  Edward  Crocker, 
Horace  Hawes,  James  A.  McDougal,  Stephen  J.  Field, 
Lorenzo  Sawyer,  Ogden  Hoffman,  Hall  McAllister,  John 
Garber,  Samuel  Wilson,  Robert  Harrison,  O.  C.  Pratt,  Wm. 
Wallace,  Joseph   Hoge,  Wm.  Pierson,  John  F,  Su'ift,  and 


Wm.  M.  Stewart.  Among  orators  who  would  have  been 
illustrious,  had  they  the  oppportunities  of  a  broader  field  than 
California  at  the  time  presented,  were  F.  P.  Tracey,  Edward 
Baker,  Starr  King,  Newton  Booth,  Geo.  B.  Tingley,  Fred. 
Billings,  and  Henry  B.  Edgerton.  Tom  Fitch  came  just  too 
late  for  enrollment  among  the  immortals.  Among  our  liter- 
ary men  we  may  name  Hubert  Bancroft,  "Mark  Twain,"  Bret 
Harte,  Frank  Soule,  J.  F.  Swift,  and  Theodore  and  John  S. 
Hittell.  Calling  the  names  of  politicians — as  Wm.  M.  Gwin, 
David  C.  Broderick,  Leland  Stanford,  George  C.  Bates,  Ed- 
ward Stanley,  John  Bigler,  and  H.  S.  Foote — we  remind  our 
readers  of  their  force  of  character  and  marked  ability,  mak- 
ing no  comment  upon  their  lives.  We  forbear  to  mention 
the  names  of  the  preachers  of  "distinction"  and  physicians 
of  early  "  eminence  "  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  those 
preachers  and  doctors  of  home  production  and  modem  im- 
portation who  have  the  present  care  of  our  bodies  and  souls. 
For  reasons  of  modesty  we  can  not  mention  the  journalist  of 
most  marked  ability  and  fearless  respect  for  himself.  We 
have  said  enough,  we  hope,  to  convince  the  early  pioneers, 
all  the  men  of  affairs — judges,  lawyers,  orators,  politicians, 
parsons,  doctors,  and  editors — that  they  are  very  superior  to 
this  later  inundation  that  has  swept  into  our  State.  Nearly 
every  enterprise  upon  this  coast  is  properly  to  be  accredited 
to  a  pioneer.  The  overland  railroad  to  Stanford  &  Co., 
Washoe  and  its  silver  development  to  Flood  &  Co.,  the  L'nion 
Iron  Works  to  Scott  &  Prescott,  the  rolling  mills  to  L.  P. 
Benchley,  the  nail  factory  to  Egbert  Judson,  the  rope 
walk  to  Tubbs  &  Co.,  the  South  Coast  Railroad  to  A.  E. 
Davis,  the  North  Coast  to  M.  S.  Latham,  the  northern  road 
through  Sonoma  to  Peter  Donahue,  the  gas  works  to  James 
Donohoe,  the  water  works  to  John  Bensley,  George  Ensign, 
and  Von  Schmidt,  the  Palace  Hotel  and  a  dozen  other  en- 
terprises to  Ralston,  the  dry-dock  to  Lloyd  Tevis,  irrigation 
of  desert  lands  to  J.  B.  Haggin,  reclamation  of  swamp  lands 
on  a  large  scale  to  General  Williams,  grape  culture  to  Gen- 
eral Haraszthy,  cable  roads  to  Hallidie,  the  opening  up  of 
the  lumber  trade  to  Pope  &  Talbot,  early  assaying  to  Garnett, 
the  exploitation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  sugar  re- 
finery to  Claus  Spreckels,  of  the  fur-bearing  islands  of  Alaska 
to  Schloss,  Gerstle,  Hutchinson,  and  Kohl,  the  Virginia  and 
Truckee  Railroad  to  Wm.  Sharon  and  D.  0.  Mills,  the  Sutro 
Tunnel  to  Adolph  Sutro,  the  Palisade  Railroad  to  D.  0. 
Mills,  the  early  tea  trade  to  Macondray  &:  Co.,  good  brandy 
to  Henry  M.  Naglee,  good  wine  to  Arpad  Haraszthy  and 
Kohler,  the  best  theatrical  and  opera  enterprise  to  Tom  Ma- 
guire — all  of  whom  were  early  pioneers. 

As  these  the  early  pioneers  have  all  the  money,  and  all  the 
generous  impulses,  and  all  the  enterprise,  it  is  to  them  we 
must  look  for  all  the  generous  benefactions  that  from  time  to 
time  are  to  be  poured  out  upon  our  people.  It  is  from  these 
men  and  their  children  that  endowments  must  come  for  our 
institutions  of  learning,  beneficent  gifts  to  our  deserving  char- 
ities, kindly  remembrances  to  the  unfortunate  poor,  and  rich 
bequests  to  our  Golden  Gate  Park.  To  them  we  must  look 
for  the  elegant  mansions  that  adorn  our  town,  and  the  mag- 
nificent commercial  blocks  thaf  give  architectural  beauty  to 
our  city.  If  the  later  comer,  who  may  happen  to  become  a 
millionaire,  upon  his  death  would  have  his  name  en- 
rolled among  the  immortal  pioneers,  let  him  build  himself  a 
gorgeous  mansion  on  our  heights,  do  something  to  add  to 
the  beauty  and  comfort  of  our  city,  and  when  he  dies  leave  a 
generous  bequest  for  the  adornment  of  our  parks,  and,  com- 
ing so  near  the  golden  period  of  '49,  his  misfortune  of  not 
having  reached  the  country  earlier  may  be  condoned,  and 
not  remembered  to  the  prejudice  of  his  children.  These 
later  days  have  especially  demonstrated  the  generous  inclina- 
tions of  our  pioneer  wealthy  ones.  Even  the  splendid  be- 
quest of  James  Lick — which  has  been  so  marvelously  slow  in 
being  administered  that  reasonable  doubts  may  be  enter- 
tained whether  it  will  ever  do  anybody  good  but  the  trustees 
who  manage  it — has  been  excelled.  The  generous  intentions 
of  Horace  Hawes,  who  would  have  given  his  fortune  for  the 
endowment  of  a  learned  university  had  he  been  willing 
to  have  loosened  his  grip  ere  death  compelled  him,  has 
found  a  successor  in  the  same  line  of  ambition  who  has  the 
sagacity  in  his  life-time  to  administer  his  own  generous  be- 
quests.    The  gifts  of  Charles  Crocker,  of  five  thousand  dol- 
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lars  to  the  families  of  firemen  who  died  in  defending  his 
property,  and  thirty-one  thousand  dollars  to  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Aid  Society,  touched  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  sent 
a  wave  of  sentiment  through  the  community.  The  amount 
to  the  firemen's  families  was  small,  but  the  gift  was  timely; 
it  was  so  evident  of  feeling  and  generous  impulse  that  it 
made  an  impression  that  after-death  bequests  do  not  always 
inspire.  The  very  generous  bequests  of  Senator  Sharon,  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  general  charity  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  the  adornment  of  the  people's  great  pleasure  gar- 
den and  ocean  drive,  were  another  indication  that  our  success- 
ful pioneers  do  not  lack  sympathy  for  the  community  in 
which  they  have  lived  and  the  institutions  they  have  aided 
to  plant.  Just  now,  too,  the  elegant  club-house  of  the  Pio- 
neers— the  gift  of  James  Lick — puts  on  the  ornamentation 
and  carving  that  indicate  its  speedy  completion.  Our  com- 
munity is  not  the  less  appreciative  or  grateful  for  these  lesser 
donations,  that  relieve  present  distress  or  administer  to  pres- 
ent enjoyment,  than  for  the  greater  gifts  which  are  destined 
to  carry  down  the  names  of  the  donors  to  an  honored  future. 
The  name  of  James  Lick  will  be  honorable  among  scien- 
tists so  long  as  the  starry  firmament  holds  an  undemonst rated 
problem  from  the  solution  of  science  ;  and  the  names  of 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Stanford  will  be  held  in  grateful  and 
honored  remembrance  so  long  as  learning  is  the  supremest 
aspiration  of  human  intellect. 

The  endowment  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
is  the  planting  of  a  mile-stone  to  mark  the  pathway  of  scien- 
tific research,  art,  progress,  and  general  learning.  We  may 
compare  it  with  no  other  endowment  that  has  ever  been 
made.  No  government  in  the  plentitude  of  its  power,  no 
church  in  the  exercise  of  its  dominion,  and  no  individual  in 
the  outpouring  of  private  wealth,  has  ever  done  any  more 
generous  act.  It  is  not  only  eighty  thousand  acres  of  fertile 
lands  planted  to  vine,  and  orchard,  and  ornamental  trees, 
great  wheat  and  pasture  fields,  lands  of  country  and  suburban 
value;  not  only  five  millions  of  dollars  of  present  and  sub- 
stantial wealth,  but  other  millions  to  be  at  once  expended, 
and  added  millions  to  follow;  but  the  dedication  of  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  two  intelligent,  active,  experienced  lives 
toward  the  firm  fixing  of  the  foundations  of  an  edifice  upon 
which  this  splendid  college  of  learning  is  to  rest.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanford,  in  the  prime  of  their  lives,  have  turned  aside  from 
the  personal  enjoyment  of  wealth — he  from  ambition,  and 
she  from  fashion — to  give  their  earnest  labors  to  the  success- 
ful launching  of  a  vessel  destined  for  a  long  and  important 
voyage,  and  freighted  with  a  cargo  of  inestimable  value.  It 
is  an  act  that,  while  it  is  not  a  surprise  to  those  who  know 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Stanford  best,  is  a  matter  of  just  pride 
to  those  who  know  them  at  all.  The  endowment  of  this 
university  of  learning  at  Palo  Alto  carries  with  it  the  im- 
mense possibilities  that  may  reflect  greater  advantages  upon 
this  coast  than  any  achievements  that  have  been  contem- 
plated for  the  welfare  of  its  coming  generations.  The  names 
of  the  trustees — twenty-four  in  number — are  as  follows: 
Lorenzo  Sawyer,  James  McM.  Shafter,  Charles  Goodall, 
Alfred  L.  Tubbs,  Francis  A.  Spencer,  Henry  Vrooman, 
Charles  F.  Crocker,  Timothy  Hopkins,  Henry  L.  Dodge, 
Irving  M.  Scott,  William  Ashburner,  H.  W.  Harkness,  Jo- 
siah  Stanford,  Horace  Davis,  John  F.  Miller,  John  Boggs, 
T.  B.  McFarland,  Isaac  S.  Belcher,  John  0.  Brown,  George 
E.  Gray,  N.W.  Spaulding,  of  California ;  Matthew  P.  Deady, 
of  Oregon;  William  M.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  and  Stephen  J. 
Field,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  authorized  to  manage  the  university  and  control 
the  property,  to  appoint  and  remove  the  president,  pro- 
fessors, and  teachers.  The  lands  granted  are  the  Stan- 
ford Gridley  farm,  in  Butte  County ;  the  Vina  estate,  in  Butte 
and  Tehama — embracing  the  largest  vineyard  in  the  world — 
and  the  Palo  Alto  tract,  situated  near  San  Francisco;  the 
breeding  farms,  and  stables,  and  home  residence  of  the  Stan- 
fords — in  round  numbers,  eighty  thousand  acres,  and,  in 
round  value,  estimated  at  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  in- 
stitution to  be  "an  university  of  the  highest  grade,  with  such 
"  seminaries  of  learning,  mechanical  institutes,  museums, 
"  galleries  of  art,  laboratories,  and  conservatories,  together 
"  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  study  of  agriculture  in  all 
"  its  branches,  and  for  mechanical  training,  and  the  studies 
"  and  exercises  directed  to  the  cultivation  and  enlargement  of 
"the  mind."  Sectarian  instruction  is  prohibited.  Immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  existence  of  an  all-wise  and  beneficent 
Creator,  and  the  duty  of  obedience  to  his  laws,  must  be 
taught.  The  advantages  of  association  and  cooperation 
must  also  be  taught,  equal  facilities  and  advantages  being 
afforded  to  both  sexes.  A  farm  at  Palo  Alto  must  be  main- 
tained for  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  agriculture;  the 
operations  and  financial  exhibit  of  the  university  to  be  an- 
nually reported  to  the  Governor  of  the  State ;  the  trustees  to 
fill  vacancies  and  appoint  their  own  successors.  The  Palo 
Alto  farm  to  be  the  site  of  the  university;  around  a  village 
will  be  planted,  where  families  may  reside,  houses  for  offi- 
cers, parents,  aud  guardians  of  pupils,  employees,  etc.  ;  ten 
acres  to  be  set  aside  as  a  place  of  burial  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanford,  and  their  son,  and  other  persons  connected  with 
the    miversity.     Scholarships  are  to  be  endowed.     Deserv- 


ing persons  not  connected  with  the  institution  may  have  ac- 
cess to  the  lectures,  libraries,  farms,  laboratories,  museums, 
art-galleries,  conservatories,  and  other  departments  of  the 
university.  Lectures  are  to  be  delivered  by  "  able  professors 
"upon  the  science  of  government,  law,  medicine,  mechanics, 
"and  the  other  arts  and  sciences,"  free  to  past  graduates  of 
all  universities,  and,  within  the  capacity  of  its  lecture-halls, 
to  "  all  deserving  persons."  The  grantors  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  privilege  of  controlling  officers  connected  with 
the  institution  during  their  lives,  and  to  alter  or  annul  the 
trust.  The  trustees  serve  without  compensation.  The  deed 
of  trust  was  artistically  engrossed  upon  parchment,  and 
signed  by  Leland  Stanford  and  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford. 

In  his  address  to  the  trustees  the  Governor  alludes  to  the 
real  estate  as  of  great  worth,  and,  because  its  title  is  irrevo- 
cable and  inalienable,  of  greater  value  to  such  an  institution 
than  any  other  class  of  securities.  He  directly  alludes  to 
other  gifts  with  which  it  is  his  intention  to  endow  the  univer- 
sity atsome  future  time.  He  directs  that  upon  the  Palo 
Alto  estate  no  objectionable  people  be  allowed  to  reside, 
and  that  no  drinking-saloon  shall  ever  be  allowed  upon 
any  part  of  the  premises.  Quoting  further  from  his  brief  ad- 
dress, he  said : 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  institution  to  entertain  and  inculcate  broad  and  gen- 
eral ideas  of  progress  and  of  the  capacity  of  mankind  for  advancement  in  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  to  insure  the  steady  advancement  of  civilization  great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  the  matter  of  the  general  development  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  They  need  education  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  government, 
and  we  know  of  no  text  so  plain  and  so  suggestive  as  that  clause  in  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  which  declares  that  "  among  the  inalienable  rights  of  man 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that  to  secure  these  rights  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed." 

A  government  founded  on  such  principles  commands  for  the  support  and  pro- 
tection of  individual  rights  the  force  of  the  whole  people.  With  these  principles 
fully  recognized,  agrananism  and  communism  can  have  only  an  ephemeral  exist- 
ence. 

The  merely  physical  wants  of  civilized  man  are  not  much  greater  than  those  of 
the  savage,  but  his  intellectual  wants  are  bounded  only  by  his  capacity  to  con- 
ceive. His  wants,  therefore,  will  always  depend  upon  his  advancement  in  civili- 
zation, and  the  demand  for  labor  will  be  measured  accordingly.  The  rapidity  of 
the  communication  of  modern  thought  and  the  facilities  for  transportation  make 
the  civilized  world  one  great  neighborhood,  in  whose  markets  all  producers  meet 
in  competition.  The  relative  compensation  to  the  producer  must  depend"upon 
his  powers  of  production. 

When  we  consider  the  endless  variety  of  the  wants  and  the  desires  of  civilized 
society,  we  must  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  labor-aiding  machinery  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  this  of  the  best  character.  Too  much  attention,  therefore,  can 
not  be  given  to  technical  and  mechanical  instruction,  to  the  end  that  from  our  in- 
stitution may  go  out  educators  in  every  field  of  production. 

Out  of  these  suggestions  grows  the  consideration  of  the  great  advantages,  es- 
pecially to  the  laboring  man,  of  cooperation,  by  which  each  individual  has  the 
benefit  of  the  intellectual  and  physical  forces  of  his  associates.  It  is  by  the  in- 
telligent application  of  these  principles  that  there  will  be  found  the  greatest  lever 
to  elevate  the  mass  of  humanity,  and  laws  should  be  framed  to  protect  and  de- 
velop cooperative  associations.  Laws  with  this  object  in  view  will  furnish  to  the 
poor  man  complete  protection  {against  the  monopoly  of  the  rich,  and  such  laws, 
properly  administered  and  availed  of,  will  insure  to  the  workers  of  the  country 
the  full  fruits  of  their  industry  and  enterprise.  They  will  accomplish  all  that  is 
sought  to  be  secured  by  the  labor  leagues,  trade  unions,  and  other  federations  of 
workmen,  and  will  be  free  from  the  objection  of  even  impliedly  atttempting  to 
take  the  unauthorized  or  wrongful  control  of  the  property,  capital,  or  time  of 
others. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  have  provided  for  thorough  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
cooperation.  We  would  have  it  early  instilled  into  the  student's  mind  that  no 
greater  blow  can  be  struck  at  labor  than  that  which  makes  its  products  insecure. 

While  the  articles  of  endowment  prohibit  sectarianism,  they  direct  that  there 
shall  be  taught  that  there  is  an  all-wise,  benevolent  God,  and  that  the  soul  is  im- 
mortal. It  seems  to  us  that  the  welfare  of  man  on  earth  demands  the  belief  in 
immortality,  and  that  the  advantages  of  every  good  act  and  the  disadvantages  of 
every  evil  one  follow  man  from  this  life  into  the  next,  there  attaching  to  him  as 
certainly  as  his  individuality  is  maintained. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  shall  be  taught,  and  whence  the  confirmations 
shall  be  derived,  we  are  not  prepared  to  advance  any  thought  other  than  that 
they  may  be  sought  from  every  available  source  that  tends  to  throw  light  upon 
the  subject. 

While  it  is  our  desire  that  there  shall  be  no  sectarian  teaching  in  this  institu- 
tion, it  is  very  far  from  our  thoughts  to  exclude  divine  service.  We  have  pro- 
vided that  a  suitable  building  be  erected  wherein  the  professors  of  the  various 
religious  denominations  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  invited  to  deliver  discourses 
not  sectarian  in  character. 

We  deem  it  of  the  first  importance  that  the  education  of  both  sexes  shall  be 
equally  full  and  complete,  varied  only  as  nature  dictates.  The  rights  of  one  sex, 
political  and  otherwise,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  sex,  and  this  equality  of 
rights  ought  to  be  fully  recognized. 

We  have  sought  to  place  the  free  scholarship  upon  the  basis  of  right  to  the 
student.  We  think  this  important  in  order  that  his  dignity  and  self-respect  shall 
be  maintained  and  that  he  may  understand  that  in  his  political  relations  he  is  en- 
titled to  nothing  that  he  does  not  earn. 

With  respect  to  the  expenses  of  the  students  of  the  university,  we  desire  that 
Trustees  shall  fix  them  as  low  as  possible. 

The  articles  of  endowment  are  intended  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  constitution 
for  the  government  and  guidance  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  a  general  manner, 
not  in  detail.  We  hope  that  this  institution  will  endure  through  long  ages. 
Provisions  regarding  details  of  management,  however  wise  they  may  be  at 
present,  might  prove  to  be  mischievous  under  conditions  which  may  arise  in  the 
future. 

In  the  deed  of  trust  we  have  designated  the  purposes  of  this  university.  The 
object  is  not  alone  to  give  the  student  a  technical  education,  fitting  him  for  a  suc- 
cessful business  life,  but  it  is  also  to  instill  into  his  mind  an  appreciation  of  the 
blessings  of  this  Government,  a  reverence  for  its  institutions,  and  a  love  for  God 
and  humanity,  to  the  end  that  he  may  go  forth  and  by  precept  and  example 
spread  the  great  truths  by  the  light  of  which  his  fellow-man  will  be  elevated  and 
taught  how  to  attain  happiness  in  this  world  and  in  the  life  eternal. 

We  do  not  expect  to  establish  a  university  and  fill  it  with  students  at  once.  It 
must  be  the  growth  of  time  and  experience.  Our  idea  is  that  in  the  first  instance 
we  shall  require  the  establishment  of  colleges  for  both  sexes,  then  of  primary 
schools  as  they  may  be  needed,  and  out  of  all  these  will  grow  the  great  central 
institution  for  more  advanced  study. 

We  have  fixed  the  number  of  trustees  at  twenty-four,  that  the  institution  may 
have  the  strength  which  comes  from  numbers.  There  is  little  danger  of  divided 
cousels,  for  the  educational  department  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  president 
of  the  university,  who  will  have  and  exercise  all  the  power  necessary  to  make 
him  responsible  for  its  successful  management.  In  order  that  he  may  have  the 
assistance  of  a  competent  staff  of  professors,  we  have  provided  that  the  best  tal- 
ent obtainable  shall  be  procured,  and  that  liberal  compensation  shall  always  be 
offered. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  deep  responsibility  of  this  undertaking,  and  invoke 
at  al!  times  your  aid  and  the  Divine  help  and  blessing.  During  our  lives  we 
hope  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  make  little  draft  upon  the  time  of  you  gen- 
tlemen, members  of  the  Board  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  yet  we 
trust  thai  you  will  be  ever  ready  to  assist  us  with  your  counsel. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  make  this  endowment 
secure  from  any  possible  legal  complication.  At  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  an  "  Endowment  Act,"  carefully  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Creed  Haymond — who  has  acted  as  Governor 
Stanford's  legal  adviser  in  all  matters  touching,  this  univer- 
sity— was  passed,  and  in  harmony  with  its  provisions  this 
deed  of  trust  has  been  prepared.  It  is  a  munificent  and  mag- 
nificent gift  on  the  part  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Stanford,  and 
one  for  which  all  generous-minded  people  who  love  Califor- 
nia will  thank  them,  and  for  which  in  the  present  and  the 
future  all  who  love  science,  art,  and  learning  will  be  grateful. 

There  came  into  our  office,  on  Monday  last,  a  young  man 
who  was  blind ;  he  brought  with  him  a  broom  of  the  ordinary 
kind  for  domestic  use.     It  was  of  good  material  and  well 


made.  This  broom  was  manufactured  at  the  industrial  home 
for  the  adult  blind,  corner  of  Thirty-sixth  Street  and  Tele- 
graph Avenue,  Oakland.  The  young  man  is  endeavoring  to 
find  a  market  for  brooms,  and  this  paragraph  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  these  blind  men  to  sell  their  wares.  "We  are 
"  not,"  said  he,  "  asking  charity  ;  our  brooms  are  as  well 
"made  and  as  cheap  as  any  in  the  market,  and  we  ask  for 
"  them  a  preference  over  those  made  by  prison  labor,  or  by 
"the  Chinese,  or  by  private  companies.  There  are  but  few 
"  things  we  can  do  well,  and  one  of  them  is  the  making  of  al! 
"kinds  of  brooms — brooms  for  domestic  use,  rattan  brooms 
"  for  stables,  lawns,  and  gardens.  Ours  is  a  State  institution, 
"  where  we  are  housed  and  boarded  free.  What  we  can  earn 
"is  for  material  and  the  profits  for  ourselves.  Our  prices 
"vary  from  $1.75  to  $4  per  dozen,  and  we  think  the  city  hall, 
"  the  school  department,  the  engine  houses,  the  custom  house, 
"  and  Federal  offices  ought  to  favor  us,  always  provided  our 
"  goods  are  in  quality  comparable  with  other  brooms  and  our 
"  prices  as  low  as  any  in  the  market.  Orders  may  be  sent  by 
"  postal-card,  or  telephone,  or  messengers.  Address,  corner 
"  of  Thirty-sixth  Street  and  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland. 
"We  will  visit  purchasers  with  specimens,  and  will  deliver 
"our  goods  when  sold."  To  aid  the  blind  to  aid  themselves 
is  the  best  and  truest  charity.  We  commend  this  charity  to 
gentlemen  at  their  clubs  and  houses,  and  ask  them  to  buy 
their  brooms  of  the  adult  blind.  We  commend  to  all  good 
housewives,  that  when  they  buy  a  broom  of  their  grocers,  they 
will  see  to  it  that  it  bears  the  trade-mark  of  the  blind. 
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In  the  telegraphic  dispatches  of  last  Thursday  week  that 
came  to  us  from  the  East  was  the  following : 

New  York,  November  12th. — The  Pope's  recent  encyclical  letter  is  exciting 
much  attention,  and  among  Catholics  is  the  theme  of  lively  discussion,  particular- 
ly that  part  of  it  which  exhorts  Catholics  to  "  devote  careful  attention  to  public 
matters,  to  take  active  part  in  all  municipal  affairs  and  elections,  and  to  make 
themselves  felt  as  active  elements  in  daily  political  life."  The  priest  of  St. 
Xavier's  College,  Rev.  W.  Murphy,  pronounces  it  the  production  of  a  Christian 
statesman.  Father  Ducey,  of  the  Church  of  St.  Leo,  says :  "  It  strikes  me  as  be- 
ing peculiar!}-  apt  and  adapted  to  our  surroundings."  Rev.  Dr.  McGlynn,  of  St. 
Stephens,  says:  "It  marks  a  new  departure,  and  is  of  very  great  importance.  It 
will  furnish  subjects  for  several  sermons  next  Sunday,  here  and  in  Brooklyn." 

We  have  not  received  the  encyclical  letter,  but  await  with 
interest  the  perusal  of  the  full  text.  We  are  curious  to  ob- 
serve what  the  American  press  will  generally  say  when  it  is 
known  that  the  head  under  the  triple  crown  at  Rome  has 
directed  his  church  members  "  to  take  active  part  in  elections 
and  make  themselves  felt  in  political  life."  What  will  those 
priests  of  Rome  and  the  loud-mouthed,  noisy  laymen  say 
who  have  persistently  denied  that  the  Church  of  Rome  took 
any  part  in  politics  ?  What  will  the  Roman  Catholic  editors 
of  the  country,  who  have  indignantly  denied  that  the  church 
concerned  itself  in  political  affairs,  write  about  this  order? 
We  are  curious  to  know  how  intelligent  and  patriotic  Ro- 
man Catholic  citizens  will  accept  this  mandate  from  the  infal- 
lible head  of  the  church,  and  what  they  will  do  about  it.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  each  and  ever)'  one — who  is  a  good 
papist — will  subordinate  his  judgment  and  accommodate  his 
conscience  to  the  hierarchical  mandate,  and  will  submit  and 
act  in  obedience  to  the  ecclesiastical  decree.  This  is  an 
open  declaration  of  a  long-established  and  heretofore  secret 
policy.  As  Rome  grows  strong  Rome  grows  bold.  As  priests 
get  power  priests  become  arrogant.  Or  perhaps  Rome  thinks 
she  is  not  growing  strong,  and  that  Romanism  is  on  the  wane 
in  America ;  perhaps  she  is  getting  desperate,  and  this  is  a  ral- 
lying bugle-blast  to  stir  her  slow  blood  to  a  quicker  circulation. 
Perhaps  through  cumbrous  fonns,  through  Swiss  guards,  up 
marble  stairways  with  balustrades  of  bronze,  through  statues 
and  pictures,  past  cardinals  in  purple,  through  the  mist  of  in- 
cense and  the  murmur  of  prayer,  somehow  the  fact  has 
reached  his  holiness,  the  "infallible  one,"  "successor  to  St. 
Peter,"  "  keeper  of  the  key  of  heaven's  golden  gate,"  "  vice- 
gerent of  Christ,"  that  in  America  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
met  the  School-house  in  conflict ;  that  science  has  torn  off 
the  helmet,  and  the  visor,  and  the  coat-of-mail  from  this 
knight  of  the  mediaeval  age,  and  that  henceforth  this  church 
must  stand  bare-headed,  face  to  face,  without  mask  of  pre- 
tense or  mail  of  superstition,  or  weapons  pointed  with  the 
poison  of  bigotry,  to  grapple  on  equal  terms,  and  fight  with 
equal  weapons,  and  in  the  daylight,  with  a  new  adversary — 
one  that  neither  asks  nor  gives  quarter,  one  that  neither  gives 
nor  will  accept  foul  blows.  This  is  not  a  parade  upon  the 
field  of  cloth-of-gold ;  it  is  an  actual,  real  combat,  upon  the 
successful  result  of  which  depend  liberty,  constitutional 
government,  freedom  of  conscience,  equality  of  man  in  this 
new  republic,  or  a  return  to  the  ignorance,  bigotry,  supersti- 
tion, poverty,  suffering,  and  wrong  that  characterized  in  all 
countries  and  in  all  ages  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  to-day  characterize  those  countries  and  commu- 
nities where  this  church  exercises  civil  and  spiritual  power. 
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Riel,  the  crazy  French-Canadian  crank,  who,  under  pre- 
tense of  reform,  incited  a  religious  and  class  war,  and  in- 
stigated Indians  to  massacre  peaceful  and  innocent  people, 
has  been  hanged.  The  Canadian  French  Catholic  is  excited 
and  the  priests  have  not  yet  determined  what  they  will  do 
about  it.  The  present  plan  is  to  overthrow  the  British  Em- 
pire, declare  the  independence  of  the  Quebec  end  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion,  and  offer  it  to  either  France  or  Amer- 
ica. Infidel  France  don't  want  it,  and  Protestant  America 
won't  have  it.     The  Pope  and  the  devil  may  throw  dice  for  a 
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'ho  riot  because  heretics  are  buried  in  church  grave- 
d  boards  of  health  vaccinate  for  small-pox. 


Theetermination  the  of  Irish  loyal  candidates  for  Par- 
nerto  contest  their  seats  with  the  Parnellkes,  and  thus 
ijec  hem  to  a  cost  which  the  servant-girls  and  Demo- 
tic iliticians  of  America  can  not  pay,  seems  to  be  harsh 
ndel,  we  might  say  cruel,  and  certainly  unjust.  A  meet- 
sh  Id  be  called  immediately  in  San  Francisco,  to  resist 
5  R  ish  tyranny,  and  to  denounce  the  unlawful  scheme  of 
)en:"e  Parliamentary  contests.  The  good  old  Irish  way 
figljng  upon  the  hustings  and  at  the  polls,  with  stones, 
Hal  5,  and  dead  cats,  should  be  upheld  in  a  series  of 
solutions  and  a  passing  of  the  hat  for  patriotic  sub- 


Sj  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  No.  713  Mission  Street, 

annual  appeal  » :■  the  wealthy  and  benevolent  for 
rifts  to  the  San  .  rancisco  poor.     The  members  of 
□  are  young  society  girls,  who,  without  compensa- 
ai   without  ostentatious  display,  give  their  work  and 
;  (  searching  out  and  relieving  the  sick  and  destitute. 
■fjsit  obscure  streets  and  alleys,  small  houses  and  mean 
tsnts,  where  poor,  proud,  and  sensitive  people,  who 
;n  better  days,  hide  away  and  suffer ;  hospitals,  where 
lie  in  pain;  they  carry  to  dark  rooms  the  sunshine 
hfiil,  happy  faces,  flowers  in  their  beauty  and  fresh- 
inties  to  tempt  the  appetite,  ice  to  cool  the  fever  in 
.ing,  fruits  and  conserves.     It  is  a  specialty  of  these 
adies  to  provide  for  Thanksgiving  day  a  luxurious 
jiving  dinner  to  families  where  luxurious  dinners  are 
mon.     Their  programme  for  Thursday  next  contem- 
iroviding  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  baskets ;  a 
g,  fat  turkey,  with  sauce  of  cranberry,  garnished  with 
et  of  celery,  flanked  with  vegetables,  supplemented 
mince-pie,  followed  by  a  toothsome  dessert  of  nuts, 
or  the   little  ones,  and  a  sly  bottle  of  wine,  to  be 
edicinally  by  pater  and  materfamilias.     Checks  have 
been  issued  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  families, 
Thanksgiving  day,  will  receive  their  well-filled  bas- 
'hese  must  be  filled  on  the  day  preceding;  they  can 
illed  unless  this  prayer  be  answered.     Let  those  who 
in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  respond ;  let  grocers  answer 
■cation,  and  vegetable  dealers  heed  the  petition,  and 
irchants  remember  this  asking  for  the  poor.    And 
carriage  fund" — three  hundred  dollars — for  these 
an  not  carry  around  heavy  baskets,  can  not  always 
nd  the  "  carriage  fund !:  is  drawn  upon  to  pay  ex- 
larges  and  necessary  expenditures  indispensable  to 
rying  out  of  this  practical  scheme  of  benevolence. 
gentLman  of  easy  circumstances,  every  young  gen- 
3f  the  clubs,  and  ever)-  family  man  who  appreciates 
t  well-provided,  happy  home,  will — two  or  three  days 
Thanksgiving — remember  the  less  fortunate  ones,  and 
jift  to  "  The  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mis- 
bey  will  the  better  enjoy  and  the  better  digest  their 
xnptuous   dinners — sleep   better,   and  have   sweeter 
after  them.    Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  will  trans- 
a  the  country  any  donations,  and  return  empty  bas- 
«  of  charge. 

A  Family  Affair, 
jpean  dispatch  states  that  the  powers  propose  deposing  Prince 
:r  from  the  throne  of  Bulgaria  and  appointing  one  of  his  broth- 
stead.  Queen  Victoria,  with  an  eye  to  the  future  of  Beatrice, 
her  son-in-law  as  a  suitable  candidate,  while  Russia  puts  for- 
eldest  brother,  Louis,  as  a  claimant.  Louis,  who  is  a  captain 
itish  navy,  married  a  year  ago  Victoria,  the  eldest  child  of  the 
uke  of  Hesse  and  Princess  Alice,  thereby  hopelessly  mixing  up 
onship  between  the  Battenbergs,  the  reigning  family  of  Hesse- 
il,  and  the  Hanovers  of  England. 

ately  the  Grand  Ducal  family  of  Hesse  has  cut  a  small  figure 
)rfd.  1 1  was  lifted  from  obscurity  by  a  good  looking  young  girl, 
rried  Nicholas,  grandfather  of  the  present  Czar.  As  to  the 
rgs  whose  children  can  call  Queen  Victoria  grandmother,  they 
e  to  recommend  them  but  their  beauty  and  their  wit,  which  is 
surprising  as  they  are  the  descendants  of  a  writer.  The  or- 
;ory  runs  thus :  Years,  ago,  when  Monroe,  having  mismanaged 
ch  mission,  was  rewarded  with  the  Presidential  chair,  and  Mrs. 
was  entertaining  a  motley  throng  at  the  White  House,  there 
Dresden  a  certain  Count  Brahl,  whose  life  was  a  record  of  good 
In  his  service  as  a  clerk  was  a  young  man  from  Saxony,  named 
The  young  fellow,  who  had  risen  from  the  masses  by  his 
is,  energy,  and  ambition,  grew  tired  of  artistic  Dresden.  His 
spirit  and  overweening  ambition  chafed  at  so  limited  a  field, 
me  fine  morning,  with  a  few  thalers  in  his  pocket,  and  his  wife 
to  bear  him  company,  he  set  forth  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  was 
d.  for,  when  next  we  hear  of  him,  he  had  found  his  way  to 
and  there  bloomed  into  a  journalist  A  smart  fellow  was 
The  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  the  beloved  of  Kosciusko, 
lat  time  Governor  of  Warsaw,  and  to  conciliate  his  royal  high- 
uphold  his  views  in  carefully  prepared  editorials  became  the 
Haucke's  life.  Constantine  was  but  human.  The  subtle 
if  the  ex-clerk  pleased  the  Grand  Duke,  who  showed  his  ap- 
1  entering  and  promoting  the  editor's  son  in  the  Russian  army, 
dity  of  Maurice  Haucke's  promotion  was  a  thing  to  wonder  at. 
ikling  he  rose  from  a  lieutenant  to  be  a  colonel,  and  as  he  was 
ng  fellow,  handsome,  good-tempered,  and  capital  company,  he 
heart  of  Constantine,  who,  in  the  warmth  of  his  affection,  cre- 
Count  de  Haucke.  It  was  amazing.  Well  might  Haucke 
he  sat  at  his  desk,  composing  those  articles  which  had  turned 
jf  fortune  in  his  favor,  rub  his  hands  and  softly  smile  as  he 
of  his  son's  promotion.  For  the  Maurice  of  old  days,  who  had 
it  the  streets  of  Dresden  in  a  scanty  cutty  sark,  dirty  and  un- 
iappy  when  he  had  a  chunk  of  bread  and  butter  for  his  dinner, 
a  grand  seigneur — handsome,  elegant,  and  courted,  envied  of 
beloved  of  women.  But  his  triumph  was  short-lived.  The 
id  hardly  stopped  "chortling  in  his  joy,"  the  Grand  Duke  had 


not  had  time  to  tire  of  his  favorite   when  Maurice,  in  the  height  of  his  I 
brilliant  career,  was  struck  down  and  killed  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw,  in 
the  revolution  of  1830. 

Constantine  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  favorite.     No  one  could  take^the  ' 
place  of  the  dashing  young  soldier — there  was  none  so  good  to  loo"  at, 
so  full  of  jests,  such  a  charming  companion.     By  way  of  testifying  his 
sorrow,  the  Grand  Duke  took  Maurice's  daughter,  a  girl  of  five  years, 
and  sent  her  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  be  educated  as  a  child  of  the  state. 

During  the  years  when  Julie  was  blooming  from  a  pretty  child  into  a 
beautiful  woman,  the  poor  old  journalist  and  other  friends  died,  and  she 
was  left  alone — a  child  of  the  state,  with  the  title  of  Countess  of  1 
Haucke,  and  not  a  penny  in  the  world.  But  a  change  in  her  fortunes 
was  approaching.  The  new  Czarina,  then  gay,  and  young,  and  pretty, 
was  a  Princess  of  Hesse,  and  with  her  entrance  into  the  Winter  Palace  1 
came  an  influx  of  poor  relations.  Grand  Dukes  came  without  a  penny  I 
to  their  fortunes  and  more  quarterings  than  all  the  Georges  that  ever 
came  out  of  Hanover  could  boast;  princes  came  with  big  schlossesand 
no  money  to  live  in  them  ;  barons  and  counts  by  the  dozen  came,  with 
unpronounceable  German  names,  who  would  rather  have  died  than 
marry  an  heiress  with  no  coat-of-arms  ;  and  among  these  came  the 
Czarina's  brother.  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse,  hot-blooded,  haughty,  and 
aristocratic  His  destiny  was  at  hand.  One  day  he  saw  Julie,  by  that 
time  grown  to  be  a  woman  of  beauty,  and  met  his  fate.  Never  among 
the  blonde-haired  maidens  of  his  native  Hesse  had  he  seen  anything  so 
lovely.  Her  long  eye-lashes  and  soft  eyes,  her  mellow  voice  and  tender 
glances,  played  havoc  in  the  inflammatory  soul  of  Alexander.  He  was 
undone.  His  aristocratic  principles,  his  unswerving  belief  in  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  a  bride  with  princely  quarterings,  went  down  before 
one  glance  from  the  dowerless  Julie,  the  granddaughter  of  a  journalist. 

When,  however,  the  Imperial  court  heard  of  this  Arcadian  love  affair 
its  wrath  was  terrible.  The  Czarina  was  infuriated.  All  the  German 
dukes  and  grand  dukes,  with  their  big  names  and  little  revenues  ;  all 
the  princes  and  princelings,  with  their  little  courts  of  Pumpernickel  ;  all 
the  grafs  and  barons,  denounced  their  renegade  kinsman.  "  Who  was 
the  grandfather  of  this  child  ?  Where  were  her  quarterings  ?  What 
was  her  crest?  An  inkstand  couchant  and  a  pen  rampant ! "  they  cried, 
in  their  wrath. 

The  louder  they  exclaimed  the  more  determined  grew  Alexander  to 
marry  his  Julie,  which  he  did  without  more  ado,  and,  in  consequence, 
had  to  leave  Russia  and  return  to  Darmstadt-  There  Julie — who  was  a 
lucky  young  woman,  with  a  wonderful  faculty  of  falling  on  her  feet — 
was  presented  with  the  title  of  Princess  of  Battenberg,  much  as  she 
might  have  been  presented  with  a  new  hat  This  title,  which  was  to 
descend  to  her  male  and  female  children,  was  invented  for  her,  and  pre- 
vented her  marriage  from  being  a  morganatic  alliance.  It  has  been 
adopted  by  her  four  sons — Louis,  the  navy  captain  ;  Alexander,  now 
Prince  of  Bulgaria ;  Henry,  Beatrice's  husband ;  and  Franz  Joseph,  a 
boy.  They  all  inherit  their  mother's  beauty,  especially  Henry,  who  is 
called  the  handsomest  man  in,  Europe.  And  what  a  multitude  of  sins 
that  beauty  covers  !  What  other  reason  could  have  induced  Beatrice, 
with  the  blood  of  King  Harold  Blue  Tooth  flowing  in  her  veins,  to  have 
married  the  great-grandson  of  a  journalist  ? 


The    Burmese  at  Home. 

Affairs  in  Burmah  look  serious.  War  has  been  declared,  and  King 
Theebaw  is  said  to  have  secured  the  services  of  the  Dacoitas,  a  race  of 
robbers  and  murderers,  who,  carrying  no  commissariat,  are  lively  in  the 
field.  The  position  of  European  residents  is  unpleasant.  A  steamer, 
sent  by  the  British  to  Mandalay  to  bring  away  Europeans,  has  been 
seized  by  order  of  Theebaw,  and  is  to  be  burned  if  it  attempts  to  es- 
cape. Meanwhile  orders  have  been  issued  not  to  molest  Europeans  till 
their  countrymen  cross  the  Indian  frontier,  but  then  to  kill  every  white 
man  in  Burmah.  As  General  Prendergast  has  already  crossed  the  fron- 
tier, this  is  suggestive.  An  English  fleet  of  sixty-four  vessels  and  ten 
thousand  men  has  started  for  Rangoon,  and  King  Theebaw  is  busy 
with  warlike  preparations,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  it  looks  as  if  a  bloody 
war  was  imminent. 

Burmah  and  England  were  ever  foes.  When  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  first  started,  in  1599,  the  English  trembled  before  the  might 
of  the  five  Burmese  kings.  Englishmen  who  ventured  into  the  realm  of 
the  Golden  Feet  had  a  wholesome  dread  of  those  feet,  and  groveled  be- 
fore them.  A  letter  has  been  preserved  from  one  Nathaniel  Higginson. 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  Madras,  to  one  of  the  Burmese  kings,  in 
which  headdresses  his  majesty  as  "Emperor  of  emperors,  excelling 
the  kings  of  the  west  in  honor;  the  clear  firmament  of  virtue,  the 
fountain  of  justice,  the  protector  of  wisdom,  the  lord  of  charity,  the 
first  mover  in  the  sphere  of  greatness  who  feareth  none  and  is  feared 
by  all,  centre  of  the  treasures  of  the  earth  and  the  sea,  whose  great 
name  will  be  preserved  in  perpetual  memory,"  etc.  This  preceded  a 
request  that  the  English  might  trade  in  the  Burmese  dominions.  It 
was  also  an  easy  method  of  extracting  gifts  from  the  king,  as  the  en- 
voys were  instructed,  if  the  presents  were  not  gorgeous  enough,  to  ask 
for  better  ones. 

This  senile  attitude  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  lasted  till  the  reign 
of  Alompra.  Alompra,  who  began  life  as  a  hunter  and  brigand,  then 
killed  all  the  royal  family  and  made  himself  king,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  English  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  which  they 
gained  the  island  of  Migrais,  and,  in  return,  extended  their  military  pro- 
tection over  Alompra  s  warriors.  The  bargain  did  not  last  long.  Alom- 
pra, who,  despite  his  prowess  as  a  statesman  and  general,  was  a  poor 
diplomate,  regretted  his  generosity,  and  ordered  every  European  on 
Migrais  to  be  murdered.  There-  had  been  contention  between  the 
French  and  English  of  the  island,  and  the  king  thought  it  best  to  end 
the  squabble  by  killing  both  sides.  This  was  bad  enough,  but  when 
Alompra  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  and  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead, 
matters  grew  worse.  ■  The  Burmese  began  to  encroach  on  Hindostan  ; 
they  removed  their  neighbor's  landmark  over  the  Chittagong  frontier. 
England  remonstrated,  but  it  was  useless — westward  the  moving  land- 
mark wended  its  way  till  it  took  in  Cachar.  This  was  too  much,  and 
there  was  war.  It  was,  of  course,  disastrous  for  Burmah,  which  had 
no  trained  soldiers  or  munitions  of  war.  Bundoola,  the  great  Burmese 
general,  who  could  only  keep  his  gunners  faithful  to  their  posts  by 
chaining  them  to  the  cannon,  was  killed,  and  the  war  ended  in  the 
treaty  of  Yandaloo. 

This  was  in  1826,  and  for  the  twenty-six  following  years  there  was  no 
open  outbreak  of  hostilities.  But  keeping  the  peace  was  hard  work. 
Tharawaddy,  nephew  and  succestor  of  Alompra,  was  a  knave.  His  po- 
liteness to  the  English  was  excessive.  He  assured  them  of  his  help  in 
all  their  enterprises,  and  said  he  would  send  them  soldiers  whenever 
they  wanted,  observing,  with  modesty:  "  I  want  nothing  from  Queen 
Victoria  in  return,  except  a  small  feather  or  some  such  trifle."  He  then 
proceeded  to  make  the  country  so  uncomfortable  tor  Europeans  that 
most  of  them  fled,  carrying  away  horrible  tales  of  his  persecutions.  His 
son  followed  in  his  footsteps,  making  Mandalay  and  Rangoon  a  scene 
of  horror.  Then  followed  war  No.  2,  which  resulted  in  the  British  oc- 
cupation of  Pegu,  one  of  the  greatest  Burmese  kingdoms.  There  was 
no  treaty  made  at  the  time,  the  king  remarking,  airily:  "  That  the  two 
great  powers  were  on  friendly  terms,  and  what  was  the  use  of  a  treaty?" 

Eleven  years  afterward,  in  October  1878,  Theebaw  Meng,  son  of 
Moung  Twon,  was  proclaimed  King  of  Burmah.  Moung  Twon's  reign 
had  not  been  a  success.  He  fostered  a  royal  monopoly  of  commerce, 
and  an  unpleasant  habit  of  killing  off  his  relations  in  batches  of  threes 
and  fours,  that  led  to  a  coolness  between  king  and  people.  He  was  hen- 
pecked by  his  favorite  wife,  "  The  Queen  of  the  South,"  and  she,  when 
he  was  on  his  death-bed.  induced  him  to  appoint  Theebaw  as  his  suc- 
cessor, though  Nyang  Van,  his  eldest  son,  had  previously  been  recog- 
nized as  heir.  Fearing  popular  outbreaks,  she  arranged  the  matter  with 
skill  and  secrecy — the  ministry  was  bought  over,  and  some  days  after 
Moung  Twon's  death  Theebaw  was  proclaimed  king,  with  no  clamor  or 
bloodshed,  an  unprecedented  event  in  this  land  of  gore. 

Hardly  had  he  been  presented  with  the  white  umbrella,  and  installed 
in  the  royal  palace  in  company  with  the  pumice-stoned  while  elephant, 
than  he  began  to  show  his  claws.  A  week  after  his  inauguration  he  bid 
all  his  royal  family  to  a  feast  Nyang  Yan  and  one  or  two  others  sus- 
pected a  plot  and  refuted  to  go,  taking  refuge  in  the  British  Embassy; 
but  the  others  unsuspectingly  repaired  to  the  palace,  and  there,  caught 


in  a  cul-de-sac,  were  one  and  all  dragged  to  underground  dungeons, 
where  for  weeks  they  lay  suffering  agonies. 

The  English  say  that  Theebaw  is  mad.  They  generally  consider  it  a 
proof  of  madness  in  a  foreigner  to  object  to  be  robbed.  Perhaps  Thee- 
baw is  a  little  cracked.  His  boyhood  was  passed  in  monastic  seclusion. 
Suddenly  raised  to  a  position  of  absolute  power,  he  lost  his  head.  He 
took  to  drinking ;  and  the  agony  of  the  drunkard,  added  to  his  terror  of 
his  subjects  and  Great  Britain,  may  have  unseated  his  reason.  He  trem- 
bled as  he  thought  of  the  men  and  women  who  lay  sweltering  in  his 
noisome  dungeons.  Fear  of  a  revolution  at  first  prevented  him  from  deal- 
ing with  them  as  his  brutal  nature  prompted.  But  in  February,  1879, 
news  reached  Mandalay  of  the  British  disaster  in  Zululand.  This  de- 
cided the  king.  A  butchery  followed  which  has  no  parallel  in  modern 
history.  Relatives  to  the  number  of  ninety  were  dragged  from  their 
cells  and  massacred.  There  was  no  quarter.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren alike  were  murdered.  The  majority  were  tied  with  heads  to  their 
ankles,  and  then  dispatched  with  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  skull.  Many, 
however,  were  merely  stunned,  and  their  quivering  bodies  thrown  in  the 
common  grave,  there  to  die  of  suffocation.  The  Prince  Mekhaya,  whose 
ferocity  to  foreigners  was  proverbial,  became  insane  with  terror,  but  suf- 
fered the  common  fate.  Thongzai.  a  brother  of  Theebaw,  on  the  con- 
trary, scorned  and  spat  upon  his  brother,  and  shortly  after  was  flogged 
to  death.  In  the  bloody  days,  when  the  five  mighty  kings  fought  until 
the  rivers  were  choked  with  corpses,  no  such  cruelties  would  have  been 
tolerated.  But  the  people  were  paralyzed.  They  had  no  power  and  no 
will  to  resist 

Many  regard  Theebaw  as  a  type  of  his  people.  No  greater  mistake 
could  be  made.  The  crazy  king  is  abhorred  by  his  subjects,  who  have 
nothing  in  common  with  him.  Some  traveler  has  called  the  Burmese 
"  the  Irish  of  the  East."  not  from  any  Donnybrook  tendencies,  but  by 
reason  of  their  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  and  love  of  a  good  joke. 
They  are  far  above  the  native  races  of  India,  having  none  of  the  fawn- 
ing and  cringeing  tricks  of  manner  peculiar  to  the  Hindustanee.  Abuse 
a  Burmese  servant,  and,  with  a  lofty  dignity  of  manner,  he  bows  his 
head  and  retires  with  the  air  of  an  offended  god,  and  neither  love  nor 
money  can  get  him  to  work  for  you  again.  But.  after  damning  and 
double-damning  every  member  of  a  Madrasi's  family,  he  will  cringe  to 
you,  call  down  blessings  on  your  head  and  that  of  your  most  remote  an- 
cestry, observe  casually  that  you  are  the  pinnacle  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
and  as  soon  as  your  back  is  turned  pocket  every  penny  he  can  lay  his 
hands  on. 

As  a  nation  the  Burmese  are  shiftless  and  lazy.  They  are  without 
perseverance  and  ambition.  No  one  is  very  rich,  no  one  is  very  poor. 
They  all  manage  to  scrape  a  living,  and,  having  food  and  raiment,  they 
are  content  Their  idea  in  life  is  to  have  a  good  time,  to  drink  and  be 
merry  to-day,  no  matter  what  happens  to-morrow.  Asian  travelers  have 
brought  back  many  stories  of  their  insouciance  and  of  the  exquisite  re- 
finement and  good  nature  of  their  manners.  If  a  traveler — be  he  Bur- 
mese tramp  or  European  tourist — appears  in  the  most  remote  village,  he 
is  hospitably  welcomed,  given  food  and  lodging,  cared  for  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  and  treated  with  honor.  Should  he  take  advantage  of 
his  kindness  and  steal  portable  property,  the-  host  would  probably  get 
angry,  but  the  next  traveler  would  be  treated  with  equal  respect  As 
far  as  manners  go,  they  are  the  most  polished  nation  of  the  East  A 
modern  newspaper  correspondent,  who  lived  among  them  for  years, 
states  that  their  hatred  for  Theebaw  is  intense.  Their  ambition  is  to 
have  Nyang  Yan — who  by  the  last  accounts  was  in  British  custody  in 
Calcutta-^-occupy  the  throne  of  his  father. 


Dancing  as  She  is  Tripped. 

The  regular  autumn  scare  about  new  dances  to  be  introduced  during 
the  winter  is  late  this  season.  It  was  only  within  the  last  few  days  that 
Professor  Brooks,  of  New  York,  before  an  audience  of  fifteen  professors, 
gave  specimens  of  the  new  dances  of  the  season,  which  were  so  charrn- 
ing  in  themselves,  and  so  charmingly  executed  by  the  nimble  Brooks, 
that  the  fifteen  professors  burst  into  wild  applause. 

Professor  Brooks  has  several  entirely  new  dances.  He  has  a  High- 
land Schottische  from  Scotland,  the  principal  movement  of  which  con- 
sists in  touching  the  calf  of  the  right  leg  with  the  heel  of  the  left  foot, 
followed  by  a  series  of  gentle  glides.  This  he  confidently  asserts  to  be 
the  dance  of  the  season.  England  is  crazy  over  it,  the  British  beau  monde 
trip  it  unceasingly ;  so  its  speedy  success  in  Anglomaniac  New  York  is 
assured.  He  also  proposes  reviving  the  Varsovienne,  the  Danish  Polka, 
and  the  Skating  Waltz.  The  latter  is  something  new  and  very  pretty. 
It  is  the  old  waltz  with  four  long  glides,  like  those  of  a  skater,  introduced 
before  the  waltz  step.     The  effect  is  dignified  and  stately. 

Ever)'  year  it  is  the  same  story.  Some  energetic  professor  publishes  a 
list  of  new  and  wonderful  dances  for  the  coming  season.  Society  never 
dreams  of  dancing  them,  but  in  small  Western  towns  and  mining  camps 
they  come,  and  see,  and  conquer.  On  the  ragged  edges  of  civilization 
the  Prairie  Queen,  an  esoteric  mystery,  comprising  in  its  single  compass 
waltz,  lancers,  and  quadrille,  is  invariably  danced  to  the  enure  exclusion 
of  such  old-time  favorites  as  the  Lancers  or  the  Virginia  Reel.  In  ball- 
rooms in  New  York  and  other  great  cities  the  waltz  still  reigns  supreme. 
A  furious  rush  polka,  executed  at  racing  speed  by  a  flying  couple  whose 
track  is  marked  by  a  wreck  of  hair-pins  and  rags  of  tulle,  is  sometimes 
danced,  but  the  Waltz  is  king.  Not  the  vulgar  waltz,  in  which  the 
couples  lurch  and  swing  like  a  cat-boat  in  a  heavy  sea,  nor  yet  the  waltz 
of  Brooklyn  the  despised,  in  which  lad  and  lass  bend  and  dip  like  swal- 
lows before  rain,  and  collide  with  other  bending  and  dipping  couples 
with  the  force  of  a  battering-ram,  but  a  brilliant  and  fascinating  dance, 
light  and  graceful,  refined  and  dreamy,  as  the  soft,  delicious  strains  of 
Waldteufel,  to  which  the  dancers  move.  Our  grandfathers'  sense  of 
propriety  was  appalling.  It  was  the  waltz,  danced  with  as  much  deco- 
rum as  it  is  now,  which  shocked  Lord  Byron  and  horrified  Lord  Dal- 
housie  in  Canada.     The  daughter  of  Saul,  as  she  watched 

"  David,  when,  before  the  ark, 
His  grand  pas  stui  excited  some  remark," 

was  not  more  agonized  than  the  modest  Governor-General,  who,  after 
watching  the  whirling  couples  forafew  moments,  called  furiously  to  Lord 
Fitzroy,  his  aid :  "  Fitzroy,  I  forbid  it,"  and  the  dance  was  stopped. 

There  have  been  frantic  efforts  made  to  introduce  new  dances.  Some 
years  ago  the  Racquet  was  launched  into  society  with  a  flourish  ;  but  it 
was  not  good  form — 

"  Not  soft  Herodias,  when,  with  winning  tread, 
Her  nimble  feet  danced  off  another's  head," 

excited  more  comment  than  the  modern  belle,  as  she  kicked  with  the 
esprit  of  Vanoni  in  its  giddy  whirl.  When  an  energetic  and  strong- 
limbed  couple  danced  it,  a  crowd  gathered  to  watch  them  as  they  swung 
from  side  to  side,  now  swaying  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  then 
rising  to  the  perpendicular  again,  with  a  fine  exhibition  of  pump-soles 
and  French  heels.  There  was  a  suggestion  of  the  cancan  about  it  that 
banished  it  from  the  realms  of  the  blessed  to  the  world  of  the  shop-girl. 
People  have  made  efforts  to  revive  the  Menuet  de  la  Cour.  At  the  Van- 
derbilt  ball,  a  party  of  men  and  girls,  dressed  in  white  satin  from  head 
to  foot,  with  powdered  hair  and  pearl  ornaments,  called  themselves 
Dresden  china,  and,  by  the  light  of  hundreds  of  wax  candles,  danced 
a  minuet,  looking  really  like  a  com(>any  of  animated  Dresden  china 
shepherds  and  sheperdesses.  The  effect  of  the  gleaming  figures,  from 
whose  lustrous  gowns  the  candles  struck  white  lights,  moving  slowly  in 
the  stately  dance,  was  so  unique  and  beautiful  that  New  York  was 
charmed,  and  aspiring  youths  and  maidens  learned  the  old  dance.  Still 
its  introduction  to  modern  ball-rooms  has  not  quite  been  achieved. 

The  palmy  days  of  the  german  are  over,  and  Ridgeway  Moore's  oc- 
cupation will  soon  be  gone.  Thoughtful  hostesses  refuse  to  have  it  at 
their  balls,  saying  that  it  causes  too  many  jealousies  and  bitter  pangs. 
Certain  it  is  that  many  girls,  charming  and  pretty,  come  home  from  a 
german  favorless  and  furious.  There  are  always  a  few  good-natured 
young  men  to  dance  with  these  Ariadnes.  but  there  are  rarely  enough  of 
them  to  go  round,  and  secret  tears  of  mortification  are  the  result  Even 
the  belles  themselves  object  on  the  score  of  having  too  much  dancing 
and  too  little  talking  ;  and,  furthermore,  thev  have  no  means  of  escape 
from  any  man  who  asks  them- -no  conveniently  filled  programme,  or  op- 
portunely absent  partner.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of  such  cavaliers  as 
the  one,  who,  at  a  recent  ball,  was  heard  to  say  to  a  friend:  "Look 
here,  Tom ;  how  the  devil  do  you  manage  to  haul  your  partner  round?' 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    BULLET-HOLE. 

By  Francois  Copp<-:e. 


At  the  time  when  I  was  employed  in  the  War  Office,  I  had 
a  companion  who  worked  in  the  same  room  with  me,  called 
Jean  Vidal,  an  old  non-commissioned  officer,  who  had  lost 
his  left  arm  in  the  Italian  campaign,  but  who  had  still  his 
right  hand,  the  "cunning  hand"  of  a  quartermaster,  with 
which  he  executed  all  sorts  of  wonders  in  the  calligraphic 
line,  round  hand,  flourishes,  Gothic  letters,  and  he  could  draw 
a  little  bird  in  the  final  flourish  of  his  signature,  with  a  single 
stroke  of  his  pen. 

He  was  an  upright  man,  was  Vidal,  a  true  type  of  a  pure- 
hearted  and  honorable  soldier.  Though  he  was  scarcely 
forty  then,  and  there  was  but  a  sprinkling  of  gray  hairs  in 
his  fair  Zouave  beard,  in  the  office  we  all  called  him  "Pere 
Vidal/'  less  out  of  familiarity  than  out  of  respect;  for  we  all 
knew  his  honorable,  self-denying  life  down  there  in  his  cheap 
lodging  at  the  bottom  of  Grenelle,  where  he  had  taken  in  his 
sister,  a  widow  with  a  tribe  of  children,  and  where  he  sup- 
ported the  old  family  on  the  slender  income  he  derived  from 
his  pension,  his  cross,  and  his  salary.  Three  thousand 
francs  for  five  people !  And  Pere  Vidal's  coats — with  the 
left  sleeve,  the  empty  sleeve,  fastened  to  tlie  third  button — 
were  always  brushed  as  if  he  were  going  to  a  review,  and  the 
good  man  was  so  careful  of  his  red  ribbon,  which  he  kept  al- 
ways bright,  that  he  used  to  take  it  out  of  his  button-hole 
when  he  carried  a  parcel  in  the  street. 

As  I  lived  in  the  suburbs  toward  the  south  of  Paris  at  that 
time,  I  often  walked  home  with  Pere  Vidal,  and  I  used  to 
take  pleasure  in  getting  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  cam- 
paigns, as  we  walked  past  the  Military  School,  meeting  at 
every  step — it  was  in  the  latter  years  of  the  empire — the 
handsome  uniforms  of  the  Imperial  Guards,  the  pioneers  in 
green,  the  lancers  in  white,  the  artillery  officers  in  their  mag- 
nificent sombre  uniforms,  black  and  gold.  It  was  worth  while 
to  get  killed  in  such  a  costume  as  that. 

Sometimes  in  the  warm  summer  evenings  I  used  to  treat 
my  companion  to  an  absinthe — a  pleasure  that  poor  Vidal 
denied  himself  out  of  economy — and  we  used  to  sit  for  half 
an  hour  in  front  of  the  officers'  cafe  in  the  Avenue  de  la 
Motte-Piquet.  On  these  days  the  old  quartermaster,  who 
had  become  a  sober  family  man,  and  was  out  of  the  habit  of 
taking  "appetizers,"  used  to  rise  from  the  table  with  his 
brain  stimulated  to  heroic  thoughts,  and  I  was  sure  to  have 
some  stirring  tale  of  the  wars  as  we  walked  home. 

One  evening — I  believe,  God  forgive  me,  that  Pere  Vidal 
had  drunk  two  glasses  of  absinthe — as  we  went  along  that 
horrid  Boulevard  de  Grenelle,  he  stopped  suddenly  before 
the  window  of  a  second-hand  clothes  shop — there  are  a  good 
many  in  that  quarter.  It  was  a  dirty,  sordid  shop,  with  rusty 
pistols,  bowls  full  of  buttons,  and  tarnished  epaulettes  in  the 
window,  and  hanging  before  the  door,  among  dirty  rags, 
there  was  here  and  there  some  old  officer's  coat  rotted  by  the 
rain  and  fretted  by  the  sun,  with  a  sort  of  vague  human  re- 
semblance in  its  tight  waist  and  broad  shoulders. 

Vidal  seized  my  arm  with  his  one  hand,  and  pointed  with 
his  stump  to  one  of  these  cast-off  garments — it  was  the  tunic 
of  an  African  officer,  with  its  many-plaited  skirt,  and  its 
triple  gold  band  twisted  into  a  figure  of  eight  on  the  sleeve 
as  the  hussars  wear  it. 

"  Look  here,"  said  he ;  "  this  is  the  uniform  of  my  old 
corps — a  captain's  tunic." 

And  he  went  nearer  to  examine  it  more  closely,  and  read 
the  number  engraved  on  the  buttons,  he  added,  enthusi- 
tically : 

"  My  own  regiment  !     The  First  Zouaves  !  " 

But  all  at  once  Pere  Vidal's  hand,  which  had  already 
seized  the  skirt  of  the  old  tunic,  grew  motionless,  his  face 
darkened,  his  lips  began  to  tremble,  and,  looking  down,  he 
muttered,  in  a  tone  of  horror: 

"  My  God  !     Supposing  it  were  his?" 

Then,  with  a  sudden  movement,  he  turned  the  tunic  round, 
so  that  I  could  see,  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  a  little  round 
hole  in  the  cloth — a  hole  made  by  a  bullet — with  a  dirty- 
looking  black  circle  round  it,  of  dried  blood  probably ;  an 
ill-looking  hole,  that  made  one  feel  both  horror  and  pity,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  wound, 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  said  I  to  Pere  Vidal,  who  had  dropped  the 
garment  and  walked  on,  with  a  hurried  step,  hanging  his 
head  ;  "  there  is  an  ugly  scar." 

And,  guessing  that  there  was  some  tale  attached  to  it,  I 
added,  to  goad  my  companion  into  relating  it  : 

"  It  is  not  generally  in  the  back  that  a  captain  of  Zouaves 
gets  hit  by  a  bullet." 

But  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  me;  he  was  muttering  to  him- 
self, and  biting  his  mustache. 

"  How  could  it  have  come  there  ?  It  is  a  long  way  from 
the  battle-field  of  Melegnano  to  the  Boulevard  de  Grenelle. 
Yes,  I  know,  there  are  the  vultures,  who  follow  the  army 
and  plunder  the  corpses.  But  why  just  there,  not  two  steps 
from  the  Military  School,  where  the  other's  regiment  is  quar- 
tered ?  And  he  must  have  passed  here ;  he  must  have  recog- 
nized it.     Oh,  it  is  like  seeing  a  ghost." 

"  Come  now,  Pere  Vidal,"  said  I,  taking  him  by  the  arm, 
intensely  interested  ;  "you  are  not  going  on  talking  riddles  ; 
you  may  just  as  well  tell  me  what  that  old,  torn  tunic  has  re- 
minded you  of." 

But  I  verily  believe  that  if  he  had  not  drank  those  two  ab- 
sinthes I  should  never  have  heard  the  story  ;  for  when  I 
asked  him  to  tell  me,  Pere  Vidal  shot  a  suspicious  and  almost 
frightened  glance  at  me,  then  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  made  up 
his  mind,  he  began  to  speak,  in  a  dry,  hard  voice  : 

Well,  then,  yes,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it ;  for  you  are  a 
clever  young  man.  and  honorable,  and  I  can  trust  you  ;  and 
you  will  tell  me — honestly,  on  your  conscience — whether  you 
think  I  was  right  to  act  as  I  did.  Let  me  see — where  shall  I 
begin  ?  Ah  !  in  the  first  place,  I  can  not  tell  you  his  name 
— the  other's,  I  mean,  because  he  is  still  alive.  I  shall  have 
to  call  him  by  the  nickname  we  gave  him  in  the  regiment. 
Thirsty,  we  called  him,  and  he  deserved  the  name,  loo,  for 
he  was  one  of  those  fellows  who  are  never  out  of  the  can- 
teen, and  would  toss  off  his  twelve  glasses  of  brandy,  one 
for  each  stroke,  when  the  clock  struck  twelve.  He  was  ser- 
geant in  the  same  company  where  I  was  quartermaster,  and 
we  walked  side  by  side  in  the  ranks.     A  good  soldier— a  cap- 


ital soldier.  A  drunkard,  quarrelsome,  and  a  brawler,  he  had 
all  the  faults  of  the  African  army.  But  he  was  as  brave  as 
an  African  lion.  He  was  not  an  easy  one  to  manage — you 
could  see  that  with  the  first  look  at  his  sun-burnt  face,  with 
its  red  beard  and  cold,  steel-blue  eyes.  When  I  joined  the 
regiment  Thirsty  had  just  finished  his  time  ;  he  reenlisted, 
received  the  bounty,  and  went  in  for  a  three-days'  regular  ca- 
rouse, in  the  lowest  parts  of  Algiers.  With  four  or  five  boon 
companions  like  himself,  they  drove  about  all  packed  in  an 
open  carriage,  and  flourishing  a  tri-colored  flag  with  the 
motto,  "This  can't  last  forever!"  on  it.  He  was  brought 
back  to  the  barracks  with  his  head  cut  open  by  a  sword 
wound,  that  he  had  got  in  some  Moorish  den,  where  he  had 
a  fight  with  the  Arabs.  Some  woman  there  got  a  kick  in 
the  scramble,  and  died.  Thirsty  got  well ;  he  was  sent  to 
prison  for  a  fortnight,  and  had  his  stripes  taken  from  him. 
It  was  the  second  time  he  had  been  put  back  into  the  ranks. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  his  bad  conduct  Thirsty  would  have 
been  an  officer  long  ago,  for  he  belonged  to  a  very  respect- 
able family  and  had  been  well  educated.  Well,  he  lost  his 
stripes  after  the  affair  with  the  Moorish  woman,  but  he  got 
them  back  again  eighteen  months  later,  at  the  same  time  that 
I  myself  rose  to  be  sergeant-quartermaster,  thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  the  captain,  who  had  great  patience  with  Thirsty. 
He  was  an  old  African  soldier  himself,  and  had  seen  him 
under  fire  in  Kabylie. 

But  just  at  that  time  our  old  captain  was  promoted  and 
left  the  regiment,  and  they  sent  us  out  a  young  fellow  only 
twenty-eight  to  take  his  place.  He  was  a  Corsican  named 
Gentile,  a  cold,  ambitious  man,  just  out  of  the  school — a  very 
good  officer,  they  said,  but  fearfully  hard  on  the  men.  He 
would  give  you  eight  days  under  arrest  for  a  spot  of  rust  on 
your  rifle  or  a  button  missing  off  your  gaiters  ;  he  had  never 
served  in  Algeria,  and  he  had  no  notion  of  any  insubordina- 
tion or  disorder.  From  the  very  first  moment  he  and  Thirsty 
were  at  daggers  drawn.  That  they  were  sure  to  be.  The 
first  time  the  sergeant  was  absent  at  roll-call  he  put  him  un- 
der arrest  for  a  week ;  the  first  time  he  got  drunk,  for  a  fort- 
night. When  the  captain — a  little,  dark  man,  as  stiff  as  a 
poker,  with  bristling  mustaches — ordered  him  under  arrest, 
adding,  in  a  stern  tone :  "  I  know  you,  my  friend,  and  I  mean 
to  master  you  ! "  Thirsty  never  answered  a  word,  but  walked 
quietly  away  toward  the  guard-room ;  still,  I  fancy  the  cap- 
tain would  have  lowered  his  tone  a  bit,  all  the  same,  if  he  had 
seen  how  the  sergeant's  face  reddened  with  anger,  and  how 
his  terrible  blue  eyes  flashed  as  he  turned  away. 

******** 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  declared  war  on  Austria,  and  we 
were  all  shipped  off  to  Italy.  I  pass  over  the  incidents  of 
the  campaign  and  come  to  the  point  at  once.  The  evening 
before  the  battle  of  Melegnano — where  I  lost  my  arm,  you 
know — our  battalion  was  encamped  in  a  small  village,  and 
before  we  broke  ranks  the  captain  made  us  a  little  speech — 
he  was  quite  right,  was  the  captain — reminding  us  that  we 
were  in  a  friendly  country,  and  that  for  the  honor  of  the  army 
we  should  be  on  our  good  behavior,  and  he  added  that  any 
one  who  caused  the  slightest  annoyance  to  any  of  the  inhab- 
itants would  be  punished  most  severely.  While  he  was  mak- 
ing this  speech,  Thirsty,  who  was  standing  near  me,  leaning 
unsteadily  on  his  bayonet — he  had  emptied  a  good  many 
glasses  since  the  morning — shrugged  his  shoulders;  but  fort- 
unately the  captain  did  not  notice  him. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was  wakened  up  suddenly.  I 
sprang  from  the  heap  of  straw  I  had  been  sleeping  on  in  the 
corner  of  a  farm-yard,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon  I  saw 
Thirsty  with  a  young  girl  in  his  arms,  all  torn  and  dishevelled, 
and  calling  on  the  Madonna  and  all  the  saints  in  heaven  to 
save  her.  He  was  struggling  furiously,  like  a  Hon,  with  a  lot 
of  peasants  and  soldiers  who  were  trying  to  rescue  her  from 
him.  I  ran  up  to  help,  but  Captain  Gentile  got  there  be- 
fore me.  With  one  glance — he  had  a  very  commanding 
glance,  had  the  little  Corsican — he  drove  back  the  sergeant 
cowed ;  then  when  he  had  spoken  a  few  reassuring  words  to 
the  girl,  in  Italian,  he  came  back  and  stood  before  the  cul- 
prit, and  shaking  his  finger  before  the  other's  face: 

"  They  ought  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  wretches  like  you," 
said  he.  "As  soon  as  I  can  see  the  colonel  you  shall  have 
your  sergeant's  stripes  taken  from  you ;  and  it  will  be  for  good 
this  time.  There  will  be  a  battle  to-morrow;  you  had  better 
try  and  get  killed." 

We  went  back  to  bed  again.  But  the  captain  was  right, 
and  before  the  break  of  day  we  were  awakened  by  a  cannon- 
ade. We  flew  to  arms  and  formed  in  a  column,  Thirsty  tak- 
ing his  place  next  to  me.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  his 
fierce  blue  eyes  look  more  terrible.  The  battalion  began  its 
march.  We  were  to  dislodge  the  white  coats,  who  had  taken 
up  their  position  in  the  village  of  Melegnano,  which  they  had 
fortified  with  cannon.  Forward  march !  We  hadn't  gone 
two  miles  when,  bang!  the  Austrian  cannon  burst  upon  us 
sidewise  and  knocked  over  fifteen  of  our  men.  After  that  the 
officers,  who  were  only  waiting  for  the  order  to  charge,  made 
us  lie  down  in  the  maize  fields  like  the  sharpshooters.  They 
remained  standing  themselves,  of  course,  and  I  can  tell  you 
our  captain  stood  up  as  straight  as  any  of  them.  We  men, 
kneeling  among  the  corn-stalks,  kept  up  an  incessant  fire 
on  the  Austrian  batter)',  which  was  within  range.  Suddenly 
I  felt  some  one  nudge  my  elbow.  I  turned  around  and  saw 
Thirsty  loading  his  rifle  and  looking  at  me  with  a  sort  of 
dare-devil  smile  lurking  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

"You  see  the  captain?"  said  he,  jerking  his  head  toward 
that  officer,  who  was  standing  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
feet  from  us. 

"Yes;  whatofit?"  I  answered,  looking  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

"  What  of  it  ?  He  ought  not  to  have  spoken  to  me  as  he 
did  last  night." 

Then  with  a  rapid,  well  calculated  movement  he  leveled 
his  piece  and  fired.  I  saw  the  captain,  with  a  sudden,  con- 
vulsive spasm,  throw  back  his  head  and  beat  the  air  with  his 
hands,  then  drop  his  sword,  and  fall  heavily  backward  to  the 
ground. 

"  Murderer!"  1  cried,  seizing  the  sergeant's  arm. 

But  he  sent  me  rolling  two  or  three  feet  from  him,  with  a 
blow  in  the  chest  from  the  butt-end  of  his  rifle. 

"  Fool !     How  will  you  prove  I  killed  him?" 

I  sprang  to  my  feet,  furious;  but  all  the  rest  rose  at  the 
same  time.  For  there  was  our  colonel,  bareheaded,  on  his 
smoking  horse,  pointing  with  his  sword  to  the  Austrian  bat- 
tery, and  shouting  with  all  his  might : 


"  Forward,  zouaves  !     Charge  with  the  bayonet !  " 

What  could  I  do  but  charge  with  the  rest  ?  And  it  w| ' 
fine  thing,  too,  that  charge  of  the  Zouaves  at  Melegna 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  heavy  sea  beating  against  a  ro 
Yes?  Well,  that  is  just  what  it  was  like.  One 
other,  three  companies  rushed  up  there  like  a  wi 
rock.  Three  times  the  battery  was  covered  wit  , 
coats  and  red  breeches,  and  three  times  we  saw  th 
ment  bristling  with  its  cannons'  mouths  reappear  like 
rock  when  the  wave  has  spent  itself. 

But  the  fourth  company,  that  was  ours,  carried  the  pi: 
For  myself,  in  twenty  strides  I  reached  the  red 
helping  myself  with  the  butt-end  of  my  rifle,  1  clai 
the  embankment;  I  had  just  time  to  see  a  blue  < 
of  fair  mustaches,  and  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  that  w  is  aln 
touching  me;    and  then  I  felt  such  a  blow  on  my  1  ft  sin 
der  that  I  thought  my  arm  had  been  torn  off;  I  tun 
dropped  my  rifle,  rolled  over  on  my  side  by  a  whee.  of  out. 
the  gun-carriages,  and  fainted  away. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  again  there  was  only  a  f. 
of  musketry  in  the  distance.     The  Zouaves  were  th) 
ing  in  a  sort  of  disorderly  half-circle,  shouting,  "  Lon 
the  emperor!"  and  waving  their  rifles  at  arm's  len 
air. 

An  old  general  with  his  aid-de-camp  came  gall  ipin| 
he  stopped  his  horse,  took  off  his  gold-striped  cap,  aud 
it  joyfully,  shouting: 

"  Well  done,  Zouaves !  You  are  the  finest  soldier 
world ! " 

I  sat  up,  leaning  against  the  wheel  of  the  gun-ea 
holding  my  broken  paw,  dismally,  in  my  right  hand, 
began  to  remember  Thirsty's  horrible  crime— shooti 
captain  from  behind,  on  the  battle-field. 

All  at  once  he  left  the  ranks  and  came  forward  towa 
general.  The  very  man  himself,  Thirsty,  the  captain^ 
derer!  He  had  lost  his  fez  in  the  fray,  and  his  close  Jj 
head  was  bare,  with  a  wound  across  it,  from  which  a  1 
stream  of  blood  trickled  over  his  forehead  and  down] 
cheek.  He  was  leaning  on  his  gun  with  one  hand,  a 
the  other  he  held  an  Austrian  flag,  all  torn  and  blood-st 
a  flag  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy. 

The  general  looked  at  him  with  the  greatest  admirat 

"  Just  look  at  that,  Bricourt;"  said  he,  turning  to  one 
aids-de-camp.  "  There's  a  man  for  you!  Hell  have 
cross."  And  repeating,  "  Fine  fellow  !  fine  fellow ! "  he  I 
to  his  aid-de-camp  again  and  said  something  I  did  \\ 
derstand — you  know  I  am  only  an  ignorant  man — but 
remember  all  the  same: 

"Isn't  that  worthy  of  Plutarch,  Bricourt?" 

And  then  the  pain  in  my  arm  was  so  great  that  1 1 
away  again,  and  heard  nothing  more. 

You  know  what  followed.     1  have  often  told  you  ho 
hacked  about  my  shoulder,  and  how  I  lay  in  the  ambu) 
for  two  months  with  fever  and  delirium.      And  in  mjrj 
less,  wakeful  hours,  I  was  always  wondering  what  I  ou 
do  about  Thirsty.     Ought  I  to  denounce  him  ?      I  thm 
ought.     But  then,  what  proofs  had  I  to  show  ?    And,  I 
all,  if  he  was  a  scoundrel,  he  was  a  brave  soldier.    I 
killed  Captain   Gentile,  but  he  had  taken  a  flag  fr< 
enemy !     I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  what  to  do.    1 
at  length  I  began  to  get  better,  1  learned  that,  as  a  i 
for  his  brilliant  conduct,  Thirsty  had  been  promoted  in 
regiment  of  Zouaves  of  the  Guard,  and  that  they  had  | 
him  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.     For  the  first  nu 
it  made  me  feel  disgusted  with  my  own  cross,  that  the  I 
had  brought  me  in  the  hospital.     And  yet,  after  all, 
deserved  his  as  well  as  I  did  mine ;  but  he  deserved, 
that  his  ribbon  should  serve  as  a  target  for  a  file  of  men 
off  to  shoot  him.     All  that  happened  long  ago,  and  II 
never  seen  the  sergeant  since ;  he  is  still  in  the  service,  \ 
I  have  turned  civilian.      But,  just  now  looking  at  that  M 
with  its  bullet-hole — and  God  knows  how  it  ever  got  the! 
hanging  there  in  the  shop,  with  the  barracks  where  the  I 
derer  is  quartered  only  a  few  yards  off,   I  remember™ 
crime  that  had  gone  unpunished,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
captain's  ghost  cried  out  for  justice. 

I  quieted  Pere  Vidal  as  best  I  could,  for  his  story  had 
him  in  a  great  state  of  excitement.     I  assured  him 
acted  for  the  best,  and  that  the   heroic   conduct  of  I 
geant  of  Zouaves  had  fully  balanced  his  crime.     Bli 
days  after,  when  I  went  into  the  office,  Vidal  handa 
newspaper,  folded  so  that  I   could   only  see  one 
and  remarked,  solemnly  : 

"What  did  I  tell  you?" 

I  took  the  newspaper,  and  this  is  what  I  read  : 

"Another  Victim  of  Intemperance.— Yesterday  aftei 
the  Boulevard  de  Grenelle,  a  man  named  Mallet,  common! 
Thirsty,  a  sergeant  in  the  Zouaves  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  who  b 
drinking  deeply  in  all  the  public  houses  of  the  neighborhood,  \ 
of  his  companions,  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  attack  of  delid 
mens,  while  he  was  looking  at  some  old  uniforms  hanging  in  I 
dow  of  a  second-hand  clothes  shop.  He  ran  down  the  street!  I 
ing  his  sword  and  spreading  terror  before  him.  The  two  sold 
accompanied  him  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  mastering  the  n 
who  kept  shouting,  with  fury  :  "I  am  not  a  murderer!  I  locj 
from  the  Austriansat  Melegnano  !  "  We  are  informed  that  M.iK 
was  decorated  for  the  gallant  act,  and  that  nothing  but  his  >ni 
drunkenness  has  prevented  his  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ftti 
Mallet  was  taken  to  the  military  hospital,  the  Gros-Caillou,  i 
he  will  shortly  be  removed  to  Charcnton,  as  it  is  doubtful  if  i 
fortunate  man  will  ever  recover  his  reason." 

As  I  gave  back  the  newspaper  to  Vidal,  he  looke 
nestly  at  me  and  added  : 

"Captain  Gentile  was  a  Corsican.  He  has  taken  I 
venge  1" — Translated  from  the  French  for  the  Argon 
Helen  Bourchier. 


A  conductor  of  one  of  the  Broadway  street-cars,  it 
York,  complains  that  lady  passengers  are  much  hardci 
along  with  than  men.  He  says  they  will  persist  in  sU 
at  the  lower  crossings  when  the  car  is  going  up-toWIM 
the  upper  crossings  when  the  car  is  going  down-tow 
that  if  the  car-driver  does  not  heed  their  call  to  stoj 
they  are  compelled  to  walk  from  one  crossing  to  anoll* 
fore  getting  into  the  car,  they  vent  their  indignation 
him.  They  forget,  he  says,  that  if  the  driver  had  caul 
accident  by  stopping  at  the  wrong  crossing,  he  would 
been  fined  five  dollars  for  the  offense.  Ladies,  he  s' 
ways  give  more  "  back  talk"  than  men. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    TATTOOER'S    TALE. 


He  Describes  the  Queer  Experiences  Familiar  to  his  Craft. 

A  New  York  Sun  reporter  recently  interviewed  a  tattooer 
j;  Boston,  who,  when  asked  whether  the  demand  for  his 
ljor  is  large,  said  :  "  You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how 
liny  different  classes  of  people  call  upon  me  to  have  tattoo- 
\\  done.  I  have  a  great  many  sailors  and  boys,  of  course, 
fc  I  can  not  say  that  they  are  my  chief  customers.  I  tattoo 
a  reat  many  commercial  travelers,  who  wish  a  small  mark 
uin  their  bodies  as  a  means  of  identification  in  case  of  ac- 
cent. Then  ladies  and  children  form  a  large  proportion  of 
n  customers.  A  great  many  parents  bring  their  children  to 
b  marked  for  identification  in  case  of  loss  or  kidnapping, 
(jildren  I  almost  invariably  mark  on  the  left  leg  just  above 
t-  ankle.  I  usually  put  on  some  small  distinguishing  mark, 
s!h  as  a  star,  an  anchor,  a  strawberry,  or  often  a  simple  dot. 
<1e  process  is  not  painful.  The  design  is  first  drawn  on  the 
da  in  India  ink  or  vermilion ;  then  it  is  a  little  pricked  in 
yih  needles.  The  other  day  a  gentleman  came  in  bringing 
t  >  little  twin  boys,  about  a  year  and  a  half  old.  They  were 
dssed  just  alike,  and  they  were  as  similar  in  every  respect 
4]  two  white  beans.  The  father  wanted  one  of  them 
Irked,  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  them  apart  without  trouble. 
<j  I  took  one  of  the  little  chaps  on  my  knee,  and  pricked  a 
Hie  dot  on  his  left  hand,  on  the  space  between  the  thumb 
.:  I  first  finger.  The  boy  looked  on  with  great  wonderment, 
tj  didn't  utter  a  cry,  and  went  off  with  his  father,  looking  at 

Shand.  I  have  many  lady  customers.  I  frequently  have 
Is  from  ladies  who  wish  some  small  mark  for  the  purpose 
(^identification  in  case  of  accident.  Often  they  dislike  to 
fo'e  a  mark  put  upon  the  arm,  especially  society  ladies.  In 
$h  cases  I  frequently  mark  the  shoulder,  where  the  mark 
vl  be  concealed  even  when  in  full  dress.  But  I  have  very 
fjuently  put  the  initials,  and  sometimes  the  full  name,  upon 
ti  fleshy  part  of  the  upper  arm.  I  had  a  curious  experience 
t:e.  I  was  engaged  in  tattooing  Fred  Padley  from  head 
toot  at  the  Dime  Museum.  One  day  a  lady  came  in,  and, 
a^r  watching  the  work  for  a  time,  slipped  a  paper  into  my 
bid  and  asked  me,  in  a  low  tone,  to  come  to  that  address 
vsn  I  had  finished  my  work  at  night.  I  told  her  that  it 
v'jld  no  doubt  be  after  midnight  before  I  could  call,  but  she 
s  i,  very  quietly,  '  The  hour  makes  no  difference.  Come 
I  30  you  are  done  here.'  Then  she  quietly  disappeared. 
S;  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  appearance,  tall,  with  a 
ciplexion  of  a  peculiar,  dazzling,  waxen  whiteness.  Her 
es  were  large  and  black,  and  looked  the  more  lustrous  in 
c  trast  with  her  wonderful  complexion.  Well,  I  finished 
nk  at  the  museum  about  midnight,  and  then  went  at  once 
ti  he  address  given  on  the  paper.  Jt  was  in  a  well-known 
q.rter  of  the  city,  and  the  house  was  a  fine  brick  structure. 
%i  lady  was  evidently  watching  for  me  at  one  of  the  front 
w  dows,  for,  before  I  could  ring  the  bell,  the  door  opened 
a.ly,  and  she  quietly  beckoned  me  to  enter.  The  hall  was 
Bily  lighted.  The  lady  was  attired  in  a  loosely  fitting  white 
W.pper,  with  arms  bare,  and  in  the  dim  light,  with  her  mar- 
fa' like  complexion,  her  white  robe,  and  terrible  black  eyes, 
B  looked  like  a  very  ghost.  Beckoning  me  to  follow,  she 
■led  up  the  stairs  and  entered  a  large  front  chamber,  lighted 
b  a  lamp  covered  with  a  shade,  which  cast  a  rosy  hue  about 
[1  room.  Seating  herself,  she  waved  me  into  another  chair, 
a  .  then  spoke.  '  I  have  asked  you  to  come,'  she  said,  '  to 
b  e  my  name  placed  upon  my  arm.  I  wish  it  placed  across 
0  shoulder,  where  it  will  not  show  much,  and  it  must  be  in 
sill  but  distinct  letters.  But — will  it  hurt  much?'  she 
a  ed,  with  a  little  shrinking  back  and  a  slight  start.  I  as- 
S'ed  her  that  the  operation  would  not  be  painful,  but  she  sat  a 
nment  in  thought,  and  then  arose  and  went  to  her  dressing- 
ce.  '  I  must  make  a  confession,'  she  said,  suddenly  turn- 
i)  and  displaying  in  her  hand  a  small  bottle,  which  she  had 
ten  from  a  drawer ;  '  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  a  confirmed 
o'um-eater;  I  acquired  the  habit  some  years  ago,  when  ill 
a!  taking  morphine  as  a  medicine,  and  I  have  never  been 
ae  to  break  it  off.  I  feel  the  need  of  the  drug  at  this"  mo- 
ll nt,  and  I  fear  the  pain  of  the  operation  of  tattooing.  But 
1  aall  soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of  pain.'  So  saying,  she 
f  :d  the  hollow  of  her  palm  with  morphine  from  the  bottle 
3 1  swallowed  the  huge  dose  at  once,  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
IV:er  taken  from  a  glass.  'I  wish  you  to  stay,'  she  re- 
sted, *  until  I  am  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  drug, 
a  1  then  proceed  with  your  work  precisely  as  I  have  direted. 
I  be  an  hour  or  more  before  the  drug  takes  full  effect.' 
;n  she  threw  herself  upon  the  bed,  and  I  watched  her 
s  ntly  from  my  chair.  She  lay  quietly  for  a  long  time  with 
fc  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  but  by  and  by  the  lids  drooped 
Iff  the  great  black  eyes,  and  the  long  lashes  lay  on  the 
r  rble  cheeks,  and  she  slept ;  but  it  was  not  a  healthy  sleep. 
-  i  scarcely  seemed  to  breathe,  and  I  could  perceive  only 
t  faintest  movement  of  the  white  robe  across  her  breast  as 
i'  lightly  rose  and  fell.  It  seemed  like  the  sleep  of  death. 
.'  length  I  arose,  and,  arranging  my  tools  and  colors,  went 
cefullyat  work.  It  was  fully  an  hour,  and  perhaps  two, 
core  my  task  was  done,  for  I  took  the  utmost  pains.  But 
tough  it  all  she  made  not  the  smallest  movement,  nor  ut- 
t'  ;d  the  slightest  sound.  At  last  the  work  was  done,  and  I 
a  se  and  looked  around  me.  The  lamp  still  burned  bright- 
1;  and  the  little  clock  on  the  mantel  ticked  briskly.  Just  as 
r  eye  fell  upon  it  it  struck  three  with  a  peculiar,  soft,  far-off 
s  nd,  like  a  distant  cathedral  chime.  I  can  not  tell  why, 
t  a  kind  of  terror  seized  me.  I  stared  about  me  and  lis- 
t  ed,  but  heard  no  sound  save  the  ticking  of  the  clock. 
1  en  I  realized  where  I  was,  and  a  dozen  fears  suggested 
t|  mselves  to  me.  Who  was  this  woman  ?  Was  she  mar- 
1 1  or  single  ?  Was  this  a  trick  to  entrap  me  ?  Had  she 
en  too  large  a  quantity  of  the  drug,  and  was  she  dead  or 
ng?  I  shook  her  slightly,  but  her  hand  dropped  limp 
>n  the  bed.  It  was  long  past  midnight,  and  I  was  in  an 
amiliar  part  of  the  city.  Had  she  a  husband  or  brother 
>  would  pounce  upon  me  in  a  moment  ?  If  she  was  dead, 
lid  I  be  held  responsible  ?  I  glanced  at  the  silent  form 
•n  the  bed,  and  then,  packing  up  my  tools,  hurriedly  left 
house.  The  next  afternoon,  while  working  in  the  muse- 
i  I  chanced  to  glance  up  and  my  heart  leaped  to  my 
uth,  for  before  me  stood  the  lady  of  the  night  before,  her 
at  lustrous  eyes  gazing  down  upon  me.  Calling  me  aside, 
commended  my  work,  paid  me  generously,  and  disap- 
red.     I  have  never  seen  her  since.     Ladies  oft. a  have  the 


initials  or  monograms  of  their  lovers  placed  upon  their  arms. 
Once  I  put  the  words  ■  Dear  Harry'  on  a  young  ladv's  arm. 
I  had  a  curious  case  once.  A  very  pretty  and  stylish  young 
lady  came  here  in  a  cab.  She  wanted  the  initial  '  P'  in  a 
fancy  letter  placed  upon  the  top  of  her  shoulder.  '  You  see,' 
she  explained,  '  P  stands  for  Paul,  the— the  gentleman  whom 
I — I  am  to  marry.  I  don't  want  it  where  it  will  show,  of 
course;  but  put  it  just  where  the  shoulder-band  will  cover  it 
when  I  am  in  full  dress.  Make  it  blue,  shaded  with  red.' 
She  screamed  a  little  when  the  needle  made  the  first  prick, 
but  she  soon  discovered  that  the  pain  was  insignificant,  and 
the  work  was  soon  done  to  her  satisfaction. 

'"How  pleased  he  will  be,'  she  said,  when  it  was  over; 
'but  he  shan't  see  it  until  after  we  are  married'  she  added 
as  sne  wcm  wov. 

"A  few  months  afterward  a  herdic  stopped  at  the  door, 
and  the  same  lady  alighted  and  entered.  '  You  see,'  she  ex- 
plained, with  a  very  slight  blush,  'that  the  gentleman  whose 
initial  you  put  on  my  shoulder  doesn't — doesn't  come  any 
more,  and  I  want  it  changed.  Do  you  think — do  you  think 
you  could  change  it  to  a  B  ? ' 

"  *  Oh,  yes,'  said  I ;  '  that  can  be  done  very  easily.' 

"'You  see,  this  gentleman's  name  is  Bashford,  and  I 
thought  you  could  change  it  easily.' 

"So  I  changed  the  P  to  a  B,  and  put  on  a  few  flourishes, 
and  she  left.  I  thought  I  had  seen  the  last  of  her,  until  a 
few  months  ago  she  came  again,  and  blushed  in  earnest. 

"  '  Well,'  said  I,  laughing,  '  must  I  change  it  again  ?  What 
is  his  name  now?' 

"  '  His  name  is  Mortimer;  and  oh  !  we  are  to  be  married 
next  week,  and  my  dress  and  veil  are  all  done,  and  I  am 
afraid  of  making  him  angry,  for  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
others.     Do  you  think  you  could  change  the  B  to  an  M  ? ' 

"  '  That  would  be  impossible,'  said  I ;  '  but  I  can  cover  the 
letter  over  with  some  other  design,  if  you  would  like  that.' 

"  '  No,  I  shouldn't  like  that.  It  wouldn't  mean  anything,1 
she  said,  looking  almost  ready  to  cry.  Then  suddenly  she 
looked  up  and  cried  out:  'Oh,  I  have  it!  I  just  dote  on 
Beethoven,  and  so  does  he.  I'll  let  the  B  stand  for  Beetho- 
ven, and  you  shall  put  on  the  first  two  measures  of  his  sonata 
in  A  minor.     Won't  that  be  nice  ? ' 

"  Seizing  a  pencil,  she  marked  a  staff  and  a  few  notes  of 
music  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  handed  it  to  me.  I  sketched 
on  her  shoulder  a  scroll,  bearing  the  initial  B  in  the  centre, 
and  then  drew  in  the  staff  and  notes  as  she  had  indicated. 
It  was  quite  a  nice  job,  but  she  was  very  patient,  and  finally 
went  away  smiling,  and  humming  the  air  which  I  had  tat- 
tooed on  her  shoulder." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  her  again  ?" 

"A  few  days  later  I  chanced  to  be  in  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany depot,  when  a  lady  and  gentleman  passed  me,  going 
toward  the  train.  She  had  the  look  of  a  bride,  and  as  they 
passed  me  she  gave  me  a  glance  and  hummed  the  air  that  I 
had  scratched  upon  her  shoulder." 


In  the  agricultural  department  of  a  library  in  Warenstein, 
near  Cassel,  Germany,  may  be  seen  a  most  novel  collection 
of  books.  At  first  glance  they  appear  like  rough  blocks  of 
wood,  but  upon  closer  examination  it  is  found  that  each  is  a 
complete  history  of  the  tree  which  it  represents.  At  the  back 
of  the  book  the  bark  has  been  removed  from  a  space  large 
enough  to  admit  the  scientific  and  the  common  name  of  the 
tree  as  a  title.  One  side  is  formed  from  the  split  wood  of  the 
tree,  showing  its  grain  and  natural  fracture;  the  other  shows 
the  wood  when  worked  smooth  and  varnished.  One  end 
shows  the  grain  as  left  by  the  saw,  and  the  other  the  finely 
polished  wood.  On  opening  the  book  one  finds  the  fruit, 
seeds,  leaves,  and  other  products  of  the  tree,  the  moss  which 
grows  upon  its  trunk,  and  the  insects  which  feed  upon  the 
various  parts  of  the  tree.  To  all  this  is  added  a  well-printed 
description  of  the  habits,  usual  location,  and  manner  of 
growth  of  the  tree — all  forming  a  complete  history  of  each 
kind  of  timber  represented,  and  in  form  readily  understood. 


If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  seems  to  be 
strong,  yea,  almost  positive,  evidence  that  man  is  a  descendent 
of  the  ape,  and  that  the  line  of  descent  is  not  so  very  far  re 
moved,  is  the  inclination  that  he  has  to  carry  a  cane.  In  his 
native  jungle  the  ape  carries  a  cane,  either  for  use  or  the  fun 
of  the  thing,  and  man  does  likewise  in  his  sphere  of  action. 
Many  an  old,  bald-headed,  practical  ape  has  sat  upon  the 
limb  of  a  cocoanut-tree  and  laughed  derisively  at  the  young 
dude  apes  as  they  went  skipping  fantastically  along  beneath 
him,  twirling  a  stick  languidly  on  their  finger-tips,  and  there 
are  many  of  the  human  species  who  look  upon  the  walking- 
stick  as  the  proper  ornament  for  the  lame,  halt,  and  blind 
only,  and  believe  that  the  resemblance  in  the  manner  of  car- 
rying a  stick  is  too  striking  between  some  of  their  fellows 
and  the  young  ape  to  be  the  result  of  anything  else  than  a 
regular  development  through  natural  law. 

In  France  there  are  publishing  firms  that  have  no  time  to 
turn  out  anything  but  almanacs,  and  this  fall  there  are  more 
than  ever.  The  almanac  for  mothers  is  one  that  mothers 
could  not  be  expected  to  do  without,  and  the  almanac  for 
daughters  is  presumably  not  to  go  into  the  hands  of  mothers. 
There  are  comic  almanacs  and  serious  almanacs  (though  not 
so  many  serious  ones),  and  a  popular  almanac  counts  its  sale 
by  millions.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  things  they  do  better 
in  France  than  in  England.  The  almanac  for  boot  and  shoe 
makers  is  quite  as  readable  as  our  trade  journals;  it  is  often 
more  digestible  than  our  banquets,  and  now  and  then  is  al- 
most as  useful  as  our  literary  or  scientific  congresses.  An 
English  wit  said  that  if  there  was  another  flood  there  would 
be  a  party  of  Englishmen  who  would  contrive  to  meet  some- 
where and  celebrate  it  in  a  dinner.  The  French  would  issue 
an  almanac. 

A  butcher  named  Hubbard  is  lying  seriously  ill  in  the 
Leicester  Infirmary  through  injuries  sustained  in  an  exciting 
affray  with  a  Zulu.  The  latter  was  performing  in  a  show  at 
the  fair,  and  was  goinp  through  mimic  warfare,  when  Hub- 
bard, being  suspicious  that  the  man  was  painted,  wetted  his 
finger  and  touched  the  Zulu  on  the  back.  The  Zulu  leaped 
with  a  shout  at  Hubbard,  and  plunged  his  assegai  in  Hub- 
bard's face,  inflicting  a  serious  wound,  which  it  is  feared  will 
entail  the  loss  of  an  eye.  The  Zulu  was  secured,  and  Hub- 
'  bard  was  taken  to  the  infirmary. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Times  are  pretty  hard  with  some  of  the  small  brokers  in 
the  new  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  district.  A  deaf  and  dumb 
man  went  into  an  office  in  the  Open  Board  of  Trade  build- 
ing the  other  day,  and,  seizing  a  paper  wrote  :  "  I  am  hun- 
gry." The  broker  took  the  piece  of  paper,  read  the  unhappy 
words,  and  scrawled  under  them:  "So  am  I." 


A  gentleman  who  had  been  in  Chicago  only  three  days, 
but  who  had^been  paying  attention  to  a  prominent  Chicago 
too  hasty.  ^He  delicately  TJroa^e^'rrreHirb^ttl^^ou^ht 
"  If  I  were  to  speak  to  you  of  marriage,  after  having  only 
made  your  acquaintance  three  days  ago,  what  would  you  say 
of  it  ?"  "Well,  I  should  say,  never  put  off  till  to-morrow 
that  which  you  should  have  done  the  day  before  yesterday.'' 


When  A.  T.  Stewart  conceived  the  idea  of  setting  up  a 
coat-of-arms,  he  went  to  W.  R.  Travers  for  advice.  Mr.  Trav- 
ers  suggested  an  employer  rampant,  chasing  a  lazy  salesman 
with  a  yard-stick,  and  Mr.  Stewart  did  not  speak  to  him 
again  for  a  month.  This  anecdote  is  probably  about  as  au- 
thentic as  the  other,  which  states  that  Mr.  Stewart,  being  ex- 
tremely loquacious  at  a  state  banquet  at  Delmonico's,  Mr. 
Travers  silenced  him  by  calling  the  length  of  the  table, 
"  Cash  !  " 

<•> 

A  bumptious  Englishman  was  dining  with  a  lady  at  stable 
d'hote  in  Boulogne.  Seated  opposite  to  them  was  a  German 
on  whose  hands  were  some  rings.  After  gazing  at  the  Ger- 
man, the  Englishman  said  to  his  companion,  in  a  low  voice  : 
"I  hate  to  see  a  man  with  rings  on."  A  supercilious  sneer 
was  all  the  German  vouchsafed.  After  a  little  time  the  Eng- 
lishman again  said  to  the  lady :  "  Do  you  know  what  I 
should  do  with  a  ring  if  I  had  one  ?  "  Before  the  lady  could 
reply,  the  German  leaned  across  the  table,  and,  in  a  sulky 
growl,  said  :  "Wear  it  in  your  nose?" 

On  one  occasion  Lord  Tennyson  was  at  a  garden  party, 
and  somebody  offered  him  a  sandwich.  He  was  laboriously 
munching  this  when  the  hostess  rushed  up  to  him  with  anx- 
ious inquiries  about  his  health  and  entertainment.  "  Thank 
you,  madam,"  he  said,  "  I  am  eating  a  sandwich.  Are  your 
sandwiches  usually  made  of  old  boots,  may  I  ask?"  Anoth- 
er time  he  was  asked  to  read  one  of  his  poems  at  a  house 
where  there  was  a  party  of  young  girls.  He  blankly  refused. 
"I  shan't!"  he  said.  Presently  he  noticed  that  one  of  the 
girls  was  so  deeply  disappointed  that  the  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes.  He  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulders,  and  said :  "  Would 
you  like  to  hear  me  read?"  "Oh,  yes!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Then  I  will.  People  say  I  am  a  brute,  and  they  are  right; 
but  I  will  read  to  you."  And  he  took  the  book  and  delighted 
everybody  by  reading  for  a  long  time. 
♦■ 

The  Boston  Herald  tells  this  story  of  Toombs  of  Georgia, 
who  at  latest  advices  was  dangerously  ill:  He  was  in  the 
Senate  during  the  bitter  slavery  debates,  when  Seward  was 
wont  to  deliver  his  conciliator)'  speeches.  These  generally 
called  out  a  vehement  and  insulting  reply  from  the  Southern 
members,  which  was  peculiarly  exasperating  to  the  Senators 
from  the  North.  One  day,  after  an  incident  of  this  kind,  in 
which  Toombs  had  made  a  vituperative  answer  to  Seward, 
Senator  Zach  Chandler  said  to  Senator  Simon  Cameron; 
"  This  is  going  too  far.  Let  us  put  a  stop  to  it.  Some  of  us 
should  insult  him."  "All  right,"  replied  Cameron;  "I  sit 
nearest  to  Toombs,  I'll  do  it."  As  soon  as  the  Georgian  had 
finished,  Cameron  walked  over  to  him,  ran  his  arm  through 
his,  and  said :  "  Toombs,  why  don't  you  talk  to  me  as  you  do 
to  Seward  ? "  Toombs  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
with  a  laugh,  replied :  "  Well,  Cameron,  to  tell  the  truth  about 
it,  I  believe  you'd  fight." 

»■ — 

A  dashing  Washington  widow,  who  had  received  marked 
attentions  from  a  very  popular  and  gallant  physician,  found 
herself  suddenly  deserted.  Her  Esculapius,  aged  fifty-two, 
was  completely  enthralled  by  a  beauty  of  eighteen,  and  on 
Christmas  morning  the  wedding  took  place  with  all  due 
pomp.  Wormwood  for  the  widow !  She  swallowed  it  bravely, 
wore  an  undaunted  front,  and  was  among  the  first  to  offer 
hurried  congratulations  to  the  happy  pair.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  Christmas  gifts,  and  the  bride  said,  laughing 
gayly:  "All  my  wedding  presents  were  sent  just  before 
Christmas,  so  on  Christmas  morning  I  had  not  a  single  gift." 
"  Ah  !  my  dear,  that  is  cruel ;  you  had  me,"  said  the  bride- 
groom, reproachfully.  Before  the  pretty  bride  could  answer, 
the  widow's  eyes  grew  dangerous,  and,  swinging  slowly  her 

large  fan,  she  murmured:  "  Surely,  my  dear  Mrs.  X ,you 

should  be  more  than  satisfied,  for,  you  know,  antiquities  are 
all  the  rage."  In  the  awful  silence  following,  the  widow  rose, 
carefully  arranged  her  draperies,  and  bowed  her  adieu  in 

stately  serenity.     Dr.  X and  his  bride  never  returned 

her  call. 

When  King  Gustavus  III.  was  in  Paris,  he  was  visited  by 
a  deputation  of  the  Sorbonne.  That  learned  body  congratu- 
lated the  king  on  the  happy  fortune  which  had  given  him  so 
great  a  man  as  Scheele,  the  discoverer  of  magnesium,  as  hii 
subject  and  fellow-countryman.  The  king,  who  took  small 
interest  in  the  progress  of  science,  felt  somewhat  ashamed 
that  he  should  be  so  ignorant  as  never  even  to  have  heard  of 
the  renowned  chemist.  He  dispatched  a  courier  at  once  to 
Sweden  with  the  laconic  order,  "Scheele  is  to  be  immedi- 
ately raised  to  the  dignity  and  the  title  of  a  count."  "His 
majesty  must  be  obeyed,"  said  the  prime  minister,  as  he  read 
the  order;  "but  who  in  the  world  is  Scheele?"  A  secretary 
was  told  to  make  inquiries.  He  came  back  to  the  premier 
with  very  full  information.  "  Scheele  is  a  good  sort  of  fel- 
low," said  he,  "  a  lieutenant  in  the  artillery,  a  capital  shot, 
and  a  first-rate  hand  at  billiards."  The  next  day  the  lieu- 
tenant became  a  count,  and  the  illustrious  scholar  and 
scientist  remained  a  simple  burgher.  The  error  was  not  dis- 
covered until  the  king  returned  home.  His  majesty  was  in- 
dignant. "You  must  all  befools,"  he  exclaimed,  "not  to 
know  who  Scheele  is  ! " 
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NEW    YORK'S    HORSEY    GIRLS. 

"  Flaneur"  tells  of  the  Equine  and  Feminine  Beauties  of  the  Horse-Show. 

The  beautiful  women  of  New  York  have  made  the  horse- 
show  a  success.  Its  first  season  was  not  much  of  a  go,  be- 
cause people  had  no  idea  that  the  show  would  prove  one  of 
the  fashionable  events  of  the  year.  The  second  season, 
however,  settled  it  for  evermore,  for  it  was  then  discovered 
that  it  was  more  of  a  show  for  beautiful  women  than  for 
blooded  horseflesh.  The  show  opened  this  year  with  every- 
thing fully  understood,  with  an  admirable  field  of  horses,  and 
the  most  stunning  exhibit  of  handsome  women  that  the  town 
has  ever  seen.  They  went  there  in  platoons,  and  they  ca- 
Jje§lelAhputoe=,^na"Voo1:ecl"'lso"healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise, 
that  the  men  stood  around,  ten  rows  deep,  and  stared  at 
them  with  child-like  and  abject  adoration.  It  is  the  fashion- 
able thing  now  for  women  to  affect  horses,  and  the  most 
dashing,  brilliant,  and  influential  of  all  the  cliques  into  which 
New  York  society  is  divided  is  the  horsey  clique,  which  in- 
cludes the  names  of  hard  and  fast  riders,  like  John  D.  Chee- 
ver,  Center  Hitchcock,  the  Rutherfords,  the  Mortimers,  the 
Belmont s,  Theodore  Bronson,  and  dozens  of  other  young 
men  whose  fortunes  enable  them  to  keep  extensive  stables. 
Among  the  women  of  the  clique  are  Miss  Gertrude  Cheever, 
Miss  Lucy  Worck,  Miss  Georgiana  Heckscher,  and  Mrs. 
August  Belmont  Jr.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  Rockaway 
hunt,  and  the  feminine  members  of  the  organization  have  ex- 
cited a  great  deal  of  talk  recently  through  the  astonishment 
that  has  been  expressed  by  some  English  visitors  of  distinc- 
tion at  their  dare-devil  and  reckless  riding.  It  is  said  that 
nowhere  in  England  can  be  found  such  young,  courageous, 
and  fearless  women  riders  as  those  of  the  Rockaway  hunt. 
Members  of  this  organization  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  the  horse-show.  They  have  supported  it  heartily 
and  drawn  all  New  York  in  with  them.  All  cliques,  jealous- 
ies, and  petty  or  imposing  antagonisms  are  forgotten  when 
the  horse-show  week  comes  around,  and  the  women  of  New 
York  vie  with  one  another  to  see  which  shall  be  most  ad- 
mired at  the  horse-show.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  in  prize 
cups  are  offered  this  year,  and  horses  of  every  imaginable 
distinction  are  on  hand.  There  are  so  many  imported  Eng- 
lish grooms  loitering  about  Madison  Square  Garden — at 
least  seven  or  eight  hundred  of  them — that  the  place  offers 
unusual  attractions  to  the  Anglomaniac.  All  the  members  of 
the  Canadian  Club  are  also  on  hand.  The  latter  is  a  club 
formed  of  the  Canadian  residents  of  New  York,  and  they  are 
considerably  more  English  than  the  English  themselves. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  note  just  now  that  the  fashionable 
world  displays  a  tendency  decidedly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
obtained  a  few  years  ago.  Once  it  was  proper  for  men  to 
cultivate  a  martial  bearing.  They  held  their  heads  in  the 
air,  took  manly  strides,  held  their  shoulders  back,  and  were 
brisk  and  talkative.  The  proper  thing  in  girls  at  that  time 
was  the  drooping  and  willowy  article.  It  hadn't  much  appe- 
tite, and  it  cultivated  the  habit  of  dropping  its  lids  over  its 
large  blue  eyes.  All  this  is  very  bad  form  now.  Men  should 
droop  a  little,  carry  themselves  carelessly,  and  bend  their 
heads  a  trifle  forward,  if  the  five  hundred  specimens  on  view 
at  the  horse-show  are  to  be  taken  as  examples.  Their  clothes 
should  not  fit  too  snugly,  their  trousers  must  be  very  wide, 
and  always  freshly  ironed,  so  that  the  seams  will  show,  just 
as  they  do  in  trousers  that  have  just  come  from  the  tailor. 
From  a  glance  at  five  hundred  of  these  men,  it  will  appear 
that  all  of  them  copied  from  the  same  model.  Few  of  them 
wear  side-whiskers  now,  and  nearly  all  are  content  with  a 
simple  mustache.  They  wear  high  hats  with  two-inch  bands 
about  them,  black  coats  that  are  cutaway  in  front,  gray  trou- 
sers, white  over-gaiters,  and  varnished  boots.  Add  a  pair  of 
brick-colored  gloves,  a  buckhom  stick,  and  a  red  tie,  and  you 
have  what  would  appear  to  be  absolutely  correct  in  New  York 
at  this  particular  time  of  the  year  at  the  horse-show.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  gain  this  information,  for  no  man  seems  to 
care  for  any  other  man,  and  all  eyes  are  turned  on  the  women. 
They  walk  like  so  many  dashing  dragoons,  with  their  chins 
high  in  the  air,  their  big  eyes  open  to  the  full  limit  of  the  law, 
and  their  magnificent  shoulders  and  busts  encased  in  tailor- 
made  jackets.  They  stare  at  the  men  with  superb  indiffer- 
ence, and  walk  about  as  if  the  world  owed  them  homage,  and 
must  render  it  in  spite  of  everything. 

All  the  girls  in  town  seem  to  have  caught  this  air  of  mag- 
nificent self-complacency,  and  their  assurance  carries  every- 
thing before  it.  If  there  is  a  meek  and  clinging  woman  left 
in  town,  she  would  be  frigntened  to  death  to  meet  the  mag- 
nificent creatures  who  dash  about  Madison  Square  Garden. 
I  was  there  for  an  hour  this  morning,  and  came  out  for  lunch- 
eon about  two  o'clock.  The  Brunswick  was  a  block  distant, 
and  two  of  us  went  there  and  sat  down  quietly  to  have  a  bite. 
The  man  with  me  had  rather  a  delicate  appetite,  and  he  was 
trying  to  find  something  on  the  bill  of  fare  that  he  felt  like 
eating,  when  a  victoria  dashed  to  the  door  and  came  to  a 
stop  with  a  suddenness  that  made  me  gasp.  The  horses 
threw  themselves  back  on  their  haunches,  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  groom  vaulted  to  the  sidewalk  and  stood  like  a 
block  of  marble  with  his  hand  touching  the  rim  of  his  hat. 
As  his  feet  touched  the  ground  two  magnificent  specimens  of 
the  horse-show  girls  bounced  out  of  the  victoria  and  strode 
into  the  restaurant,  and  looked  around  as  though  they  won- 
dered what  right  anybody  else  on  earth  had  to  exist.  One 
was  nineteen,  and  the  other  perhaps  twenty.  They  were  un- 
usually tall,  and  magnificently  built.  The  big  gray  eyes  of 
the  elder  glanced  around  imperiously,  and  fell  upon  the  table 
adjoining  the  one  at  which  we  sat.  It  seemed  to  catch  her 
bounding  fancy,  for  she  turned  to  her  companion  and  said, 
quickly : 

"  Here,  deah ;  this  will  do,  I'm  quite  suah.  We  only  want 
a  bite,  you  know.:' 

With  this  they  came  over  like  a  whirlwind,  seated  them- 
selves rapidly,  drew  off  their  gloves  with  long-armed  and 
vigorous  motions,  and  talked  "  horse"  with  a  degree  of  vol- 
ubility that  would  put  a  back-county  sheriff  to  shame.  They 
had  just  driven  over  to  the  show,  and  were  very  anxious  to 
get  back  again.  My  friend  with  the  delicate  appetite  had 
just  decided  to  make  it  more  delicate  by  eating  an  omelette 
with  kidneys,  and  was  about  to  impart  this  information  to 
the  waiter,  when  the  older  girl  snapped  her  fingers  briskly, 
and  said : 


"  Look  heah,  waiter.  We're  in  a  great  hurry,  please,  and 
want  sum — mum — mum — smoysters  on  the  deep  shell,  don't 
you  know,  and  a  bite  of  brown  bread,  and  two  mugs  of  mixed 
ale,  hawf  old  and  hawf  new,  you  know,  with  sum — mum- 
mum" 

"With  some  oysters,"  said  the  other  girl,  briskly.  '  And  do 
you  look  sharp  about  it,"  she  said,  with  some  testiness,  as 
our  waiter  stood  looking  at  them  calmly,  "because  we're  in 
a  great  hurry  to  get  back." 

So  we  deferred  to  the  beauty  and  dash  of  the  two  horsey 
young  women,  and  after  they  had  been  served  gave  our  or- 
der. The  older  of  them  wore  the  neatest  of  little  drab-cloth 
jackets— with  scarlet  waistcoat,  just  the  hint  of  a  hunting- 
coat  visible  beneath  it— while  she  wore  rather  a  loud  striped 
collar,  and  a  cravat,  on  which  horse-shoes  ww  7n:mont- 
■.*«i  iJmutca  wcic  exquisitely  molded,  and  her  hands  shapely 

and  dimpled.  Their  symmetry  was  properly  enough  un- 
broken by  rings  or  bangles.  They  dashed  through  their 
short  meal,  drank  two  mugs  of  ale  apiece,  and  then  one  of 
them  fished  out  a  very  small  gold-piece,  tossed  it  to  the 
waiter,  and  before  he  had  got  the  change  they  had  both  of 
them  bounced  in  the  victoria,  the  footman  sprang  into  his 
seat,  and  they  were  whirled  away  to  the  horse-show  again. 
I  am  afraid  we  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  were 
very  horsey  and  rather  fast  young  women.  That  they  af- 
fected the  English  in  rather  a  comical  manner  is  undeniable, 
but  that  they  presented  anything  but  a  beautiful  and  dashing 
picture  of  feminine  loveliness  I  shall  never  admit. 

All  day  and  most  of  the  night  gorgeously  arrayed  women 
stalk  about  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  the  men  stand 
about  and  stare  at  them. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Argonaut  about  a  suave 
monologist  who  quartered  himself  upon  the  best  society  of 
the  old  historical  town  of  New  Brunswick,  and  lived  there, 
in  spite  of  innumerable  hints  and  no  end  of  social  perturba- 
tion, for  a  month.  On  Monday  night  this  gentleman  made 
one  of  his  customary  New  York  appearances.  He  hired 
Chickering  Hall,  through  the  hard-hearted  and  remorseless 
method  of  paying  the  whole  rent  in  advance,  had  tickets  of 
an  enormous  size  printed,  and  prepared  for  a  distinguished 
New  York  success.  The  tickets  were  gilt-edged,  scolloped, 
and  printed  in  several  kinds  of  ink,  and  announced  that  the 
monologist  would  recite  Othello,  Desdemona,  Hamlet,  Shy- 
lock,  Phedre,  Camille,  and  a  few  short  poems  from  the 
German.  He  has  been  known  about  town  for  thirty  years  as 
the  Spanish  Student — for  no  other  reason  apparently  than 
that  he  is  neither  Spanish  nor  a  student — and  still  he  has  the 
effrontery  to  announce  ever)'  year  that  he  has  just  arrived 
from  Paris.  When  I  arrived  at  Chickering  Hall  it  was  about 
a  quarter  of  nine,  and  there  were  a  score  or  more  of  red- 
faced  giggling  people  hurrying  out  of  the  hall.  I  went  in, 
and  found  there  were  at  least  twenty-eight  persons  in  the  au- 
dience, and  out  of  the  twenty-eight  twenty-six  were  laughing 
violently  behind  their  handkerchiefs.  The  other  two  were 
half-way  in  hysterics,  and  were  hurrying  out.  They  were 
people  of  high  social  station  and  good  breeding,  but  they 
couldn't  quite  go  the  student.  That  worthy  wore  a  pair  of 
pointed  slippers,  curled  up  at  the  toe,  the  coat  of  an  Italian 
murderer,  and  a  long,  grey  beard,  with  which  he  toyed  care- 
lessly and  gracefully.  On  his  head  was  a  yellowish  wig,  and 
he  was  reciting  King  Lear  to  the  organ  on  the  left  side  of  the 
stage  with  the  air  of  a  school-girl  imparting  an  important 
secret  to  a  friend.  No  one  in  the  audience  was  paying  any 
particular  attention  to  him,  but  he  went  on  reciting  with  un- 
diminished intensity  for  fully  ten  minutes.  Then  he  patted 
the  organ  gently,  came  forward,  bowed  profoundly,  and  re- 
tired. Loud  bursts  of  ironical  applause  followed,  and  the 
Spanish  Student  dashed  forward,  with  a  pleased  and  brilliant 
smile,  and  dropped  several  courtesies.  He  dropped  too  far 
on  the  last  courtesy,  landed  in  a  sitting  posture  on  the  stage, 
and  thus  somewhat  marred  the  dignity  of  his  retirement. 

This  man  is  distinctly  humorous,  and  always  has  been,  be- 
cause of  his  absurd  conceit  and  his  overwhelming  assurance. 
He  is  nevertheless  a  wonder,  for  he  has  lived  by  his  wits  all 
these  years  in  New  York,  and  will  probably  go  on  living  so 
forever.  Every  time  he  makes  a  public  appearance  it  is  the 
signal  for  endless  guying  and  endless  amusement.  But  he 
keeps  it  up,  and  apparently  will  keep  it  up  forever. 

New  York,  November  n,  1885.  Blakely  Hall. 

A  wealthy  lady  in  Russia  at  her  death  placed  her  pet  dog 
Gypsy  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  with  the  request  to  provide 
for  her  with  the  annual  interest  on  one  thousand  roubles,  set 
apart  for  that  purpose  in  her  testament.  The  other  day  Gyp- 
sy died,  and  the  lady  who  had  charge  of  her  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  money  was  now  her  own.  Another  lady, 
however,  appeared  on  the  scene,  who  owned  a  son  of  Gypsy, 
and  who  claimed  that  her  dog  was  heir  to  the  income  of  the 
one  thousand  roubles,  since  nothing  was  said  in  the  testa- 
ment regarding  the  disposal  of  this  money  after  the  death  of 

Gypsy. 

The  colored  people  of  a  Kansas  town  began  a  "  protracted 
meeting"  in  August,  1SS4,  which  has  continued  ever  since, 
without  omitting  a  night. 

The  Andre  Monument. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  1  looked  the  Argonaut  over  last  week  to  see  what  it  hail 
to  say,  in  its  usual  terse  and  vigorous  style,  regarding  the  "  Andre  Monument  " 
affair,  but  I  looked  in  vain.  Probably  no  greater  insult  has  ever  been  offered  to 
the  American  people  by  an  alleged  American  than  the  erection  of  this  monument 
to  a  spy  on  the  American  cause.  Of  all  the  great  names  of  the  early  history  of 
our  country,  and  of  all  the  great  men  of  our  present  generation,  like  Lincoln, 
Grant,  and  Garfield,  it  remained  for  the  Anglomaniac,  Cyrus  Field,  to  pass  them 
all  over,  and,  m  his  sickening  toadyism  to  the  English,  erect  a  monument  to  a 
man  who  did  what  he  could  to  frustrate  the  plans  of  the  great  Washington,  and, 
if  possible,  render  the  war  for  Independence  a  failure.  That  the  people  who  live 
in  the  section  of  the  country  where  this  insult  to  the  whole  American  nation  has 
been  perpetrated  have  three  times  blown  up  the  object  of  their  indignation,  is 
no  cause  of  surprise  whatever.  The  only  matter  of  wonderment  is  that,  out  of  a 
righteous  anger,  these  same  people  have  not  before  captured  this  Anglomaniac, 
Field,  on  one  of  his  periodical  visits  to  the  monument,  in  company  with  "mi- 
lord," securely  tied  him  to  the  same,  and  blown  him  up  with  it.  We  feel  sure 
that  such  action  would,  at  heart,  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  entire  American 
people  If  there  is  anything  more  sickening  and  disgusting  than  the  average 
American  Anglomaniac  and  toady,  of  which  class  this  Cyrus  Field  is  an  apt  rep- 
resentative, we  have  not  yet  discovered  it.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  if  he  dared 
to  do  it,  and  thought  it  would  gratify  some  English  "  milord,"  that  he  would 
spend  some  more  money  in  erecting  on  American  soil  a  monument  to  Benedict 
Arnold.     Respectfully  yours,  Merchant. 

San  Francisco,  November  io,  1885. 

[While  we  do  not  quite  indorse  the  unpleasant  suggestion  of  blowing 
up  Mr.  Cyrus  Field  with  dynamite,  we  have  always  looked  upon  this 
erection  of  a  monument  to  an  English  officer — who  was  detected  and 
hanged  as  a  spy  during  our  war  with  England — as  an  eccentric  act. 
We  never  heard  any  suggestion  of  any  friend  of  Mr  Field  explaining 
his  motive  for  the  act. — ho.] 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Mikako  of  Japan  has  just  celebrated  his  thirty-e 
birthday. 

The  evidence  in  the  suit  against  Mrs.  Langtry,  in  L01 
showed  that  she  received  money  from  a  gentleman  to  pa 
bills  for  which  she  was  sued,  and  then  refused  to  pay  t 

It  has  been  arranged  that  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  shall 
quish  yearly  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  $500,000  froi 
civil  list.  This  will  still  leave  him  some  $836,220  a  yea 
sides  the  large  revenues  of  his  estates. 

Mr.  Nicolas  is  the  representative  of  the  Penobscot  In 
in  the  Maine  Legislature.  He  has  a  right  to  debate,  b 
vote.  The  tribe  numbers  about  five  hundred,  and  no  c 
for  full  citizenship  exists  among  them.  They  are  all  R. 
Catholics. 

King  Humbert  intends,  if  possible,  to  make  Italy  the 
producing  land  Nature  has  fitted  it  to  be.      He  allows 
but  native  wines  to  be  served  at  his  table,  and  offers  v 
ble  prizes  to  the  firms  that  can  show  the  best  results  in 
making  and  export. 

Carlotta  Patti's  voice  has  worn  out,  and  she  is  now  tr 
ing  singing  in  Paris.  Adelina  Patti's  voice,  after  twenl 
years  of  public  service,  still  delights  thousands.  Th( 
and  detailed  method  of  taking  care  of  it  would  be  an  i 
uable  addition  to  musical  literature. 

John  Taylor,  the  head  of  the  Mormon  Church,  is  i 
eightieth  year.  He  is  a  native  of  Westmoreland  Co 
England.  He  is  venerable  in  appearance,  but  in  yot 
days  was  tall,  stout,  and  quite  robust.  He  is  a  fine  co 
sationalist,  being  master  of  several  languages,  and 
traveled  much  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Jennie  June  Croly,  the  founder  of  Sorosis,  iswi 
a  history  of  that  celebrated  women's  club,  and  will  show 
it  has  been  a  useful  as  well  as  pleasant  institution.  It  st 
in  the  action  of  Mrs.  Croly  and  Mrs.  Parton  (Fanny  Fei 
demanding  the  right  of  buying  tickets  to  the  dinner  to  Ch 
Dickens,  on  his  last  visit  to  this  country,  in  1S68. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Fyhmore  of  the  Marines  i 
sole  survivor  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  fought  Octobt 
1805.  The  London  Graphic  says  of  him :  "  He  is  ninety 
years  of  age,  yet  he  is  in  excellent  health,  and  is  possess 
wonderful  sight.  He  still  amuses  himself  with  sketching 
painting.     He  has  served  seventy-five  years  at  sea." 

The  late  Mr.  L>nderwood,  of  Queensland,  had  an  am 
to  the  fatal  bite  of  the  adders  which  infest  that  country, 
had  many  times  demonstrated  its  value  in  his  own  cast 
that  of  others.  He  was  fond  of  letting  the  snakes  bite 
and  then  of  curing  himself.  He  offered  his  recipe  tt 
government  for  fifty  thousand  dollars,  but  the  offer  wa 
clined.  One  day,  when  intoxicated,  he  was  bitten  b 
adder.     His  remedy  was  not  near  him,  and  he  died, 

If  the  daughter  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  ma 
Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  of  whom  she  is  fond,  but 
is  not  a  royal  personage,  the  marriage,  it  is  said,  woul 
regarded  by  the  German  court  just  as  the  marriage 
duke's  daughter  with  a  footman  would  be  regarded.  It  * 
be  practically  a  morgantic  family  at  best.  Regal  etiqi 
in  such  matters  is  much  stricter  in  Germany  than  in 
land,  where  the  Princess  Louise  married,  without  seriou 
comfort,  a  non-royal  personage. 

Rochefort,  the  French  Communist,  and  editor  of  th< 
transigeant,  has  a  very  large  head,  white  hair,  and  a 
wide  chest.  His  father,  the  late  Marquis  de  Rochefort, 
a  hopeless  spendthrift,  whose  last  years  were  mostly  spe 
a  debtors'  prison.  The  son  has  the  reputation  of  never 
ing  a  cent,  and  of  spoiling  his  children  and  his  grandchik 
He  loses  much  money  on  the  turf.  He  buys  all  soi 
costly  bric-a-brac  at  auction  sales.  He  is  never  reac 
write  for  his  newspaper  until  the  printers  are  howlinj 
"  copy."  He  is  an  excellent  judge  of  pictures,  and  has  a 
sion  for  music.  "  1  often  whistle  melodies  entirely  myo 
he  says,  "  which  reflect  the  mood  that  happens  to  domi 
me." 

"Whatever  maybe  said  respecting  Lily  Langtry,  it  i 
be  conceded  that  she  has  shown  a  kindly  regard  for  he 
ther's  comfort,"  says,  in  the  Press  of  that  city,  a  Philadelp 
who  recently  spent  six  months  on  the  Island  of  Ji 
in  that  time  became  well  acquainted  with  the  family  of 
beauty's  father.  "  She  has  paid  a  very  considerable  pai 
his  debts  both  in  Jersey  and  Southampton,  and  has  n 
him  a  liberal  allowance.  The  old  dean  himself,  Le  Bi 
by  name,  has  had  a  career  that  need  not  be  dwelt  upon 
ther  than  to  say  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  I01 
hibited  him  from  preaching.  He  has  an  income  of  t 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  but  that  has  been  attached  by 
creditors.  Two  old  maiden  ladies  who  had  taken  a  fane 
him  left  him  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  at  their  death, 
that  he  receives.  He  is  on  very  good  terms  with  his  dai 
ter,  and  I  saw  them  walking  and  driving  together  in  Lorn 
when  I  was  last  there.  Mrs.  Langtry  resembles  herfath" 
face,  but  she  has  her  mother's  figure — a  figure  that  was 
garded  in  Jersey  as  perfection." 

Lady  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  who  has  won  unboun 
admiration  for  the  noble  manner  in  which  she  stood  by 
lover,  sailing  from  India  to  take  her  place  by  his  side 
scandal  assailed  him,  began  in  the  world  as  a  studi 
painting,  and  was  an  ambitious  girl  of  seventeen  when 
met  the  Rev.  Mark  Patlison,  who  proposed  to  and  mar 
her.  Mr.  Pattison  was  scarcely  the  hero  of  a  younp  a 
dreams.  He  was  a  book^worm,  and  as  such  has.  it  IS  5 
furnished  a  type  to  no  less  than  two  novelists — GeorgeE 
who  sketched  him  in  "  Middlemarch,"  and  Rhoda  Broi 
ton,  who  portrayed  all  his  traits  most  mercilessly  in  ' 
daring  book,  "  Belinde."  Mrs.  Pattison,  in  her  efforts  to 
cape  from  misery,  was  very  often  on  the  Continent,  and  1 
ally  in  France,  where  she  collected  material  for  a  mir 
sketch  of  Watteau  and  an  important  work  on  the  Fre 
renaissance.  These  studies  possessed  a  charm  for  Sir  Cha 
Dilke,  who  is  a  master  of  French  literature,  and  consolida 
a  friendship  which  ceased  to  be  platonic  on  the  annour 
ment  of  Mr.  Pattison's  death. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    CITY    OF    CZAR    PETER. 


St.  Petersburg  has  an  appearance  really  unique  among  cit- 
ies. Untouched  by  the  stony  frost  of  mock  age  which  makes 
London  venerable,  with  little  of  the  freshness  of  masonry 
and  architecture  that  charms  visitors  to  the  capital  of  France, 
differing  from  Berlin  as  much  a  Russian  bureaucrat  differs 
from  a  Prussian  martinet,  though  with  an  inner  resemblance 
suggesting  that  of  the  "rescript"  to  the  ukaz,  St.  Petersburg 
may  fall  conspicuously  short,  in  mere  magnificence,  of  many 
other  great  centres  of  population  and  government  in  Europe; 
but  in  the  single  quality  of  impressiveness,  I  venture  to  say 
that  it  excels  them  all.  Its  nearly  perfect  levels,  its  straight 
lines,  its  right-angles  and  hollow  squares,  have  always  capti- 
vated the  military  fancy ;  as  the  city  is  permanently  in  a  state 
of  siege  and  weil-nigh  half  full  of  soldiers,  the  phrase  which 
dubs  it  a  military  camp  is  the  most  appropriate  of  all  meta- 
phors. 

The  Nevsky  Prospect  is  a  Regent  Street  and  a  Ratcliffe 
Highway  combined,  or,  better,  a  Champs-Elysees  and  a 
Boulevard  St.  Antoine  rolled  into  one.  Its  remarkable 
variety  is  a  product  of  the  widest  differences  of  rank  and 
dwelling-place.  It  is  the  home  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
in  the  tand.  The  wretched  peasants  who  sell  watermelon 
seeds  in  its  gutters  are  as  sure  of  finding  their  resting-place 
for  the  night  in  the  Nevsky  as  the  land-owning  grandees 
whose  carriage  wheels  are  every  moment  threatening  ampu- 
tation to  the  venders'  bare  feet.  In  luxurious  apartments, 
level  with  the  street,  are  the  ministers  who  receive,  the  im- 
perial councilors  who  consult,  the  princes  in  daily  contact 
with  royalty ;  bu£  nearer  to  the  sky  than  all  these  is  the 
woman  who  sings  the  "song  of  the  shirt,"  the  droshky  driver 
who  piles  up  his  copeks  of  copper  against  the  evil  day  of 
famine,  or  the  student-dreamer  learning  to  hibernate  till  the 
police  come  and  find  him  cold  and  stark,  at  rest  in  his 
northern  Nirvana. 

The  great  charm  of  the  Nevsky  Prospect  for  the  military 
and  official  eye  is  its  fullness  of  uniforms.  At  times  every 
third  man  you  meet  is  a  soldier.  The  Circassian  or  Khirgiz 
foreigner  rarely  visits  the  capital  save  in  military  dress.  It 
would  need  an  expert  ethnologist  to  name  on  the  spot  all  the 
representatives  of  Russia's  subject  races  who  promenade  the 
Nevsky  every  day  in  the  year;  yet  a  layman  may  make  many 
happy  guesses  by  merely  discriminating  between  peculiari- 
ties of  attire.  Pupils  of  the  St,  Petersburg  military  schools 
invariably  wear  uniform.  With  few  exceptions,  all  students 
are  uniformed,  the  dress  being  occasionally  of  the  strictest 
military  pattern.  Young  girls  studying  at  the  various  educa- 
tional establishments  are  no  more  spared  from  this  law  of 
outward  resemblances  on  account  of  sex  than  fellow-profess- 
ors and  teachers  are  excused  from  it  on  the  ground  of  posi- 
tion. There  are  military  uniforms,  official  uniforms,  religious 
uniforms,  educational  uniforms ;  uniforms  of  royalty,  uniforms 
of  nobility,  uniforms  of  rank,  uniforms  of  service;  distinctive 
attires  for  all  degrees  of  achievement  and  degradation; 
dresses  optional  and  dresses  enforced.  The  spectacular  ef- 
fect of  this  contrasting  of  attires,  this  mixing  and  blending  of 
ribbons,  buckles,  stars,  epaulettes,  wristbands,  armbands, 
badges,  stripes,  cockades,  may  be  easily  imagined.  Yet  it  is 
not  a  little  heightened  by  the  cross-fire  of  signals  which  is 
continually  going  on  between  the  elements  of  the  checkered 
army.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  soldier  to  salute  his  superior,  of 
the  pupil  to  salute  his  teacher,  and  of  both  to  salute  the  city 
and  government  authorities. 

The  news  is  peculiar.  In  time  your  diary  is  content  to 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  "The  municipal  council,"  for 
example,  "has  just  fixed  the  price  of  bread  for  the  next  twelve 
months."  "  The  Golos  punished  for  '  improper  tendencies ' 
by  an  order  depriving  it  for  six  months  of  the  right  to  publish 
advertisements."  "The  authorities  about  to  raise  money  by 
imposing  a  tax  on  all  foreigners  resident  in  St.  Petersburg." 
"  Newspapers  contain  appeals  on  behalf  of  poor  families  in 
the  capital."  "A  well-known  police  official  purchases  the 
wife  of  a  subordinate  for  ten  thousand  roubles."  "  Newspa- 
per proprietor  exiled  to  a  northern  province  for  having  pub- 
lished a  cartoon  representing,  in  a  series  of  nine  views,  the 
torments  of  a  dog  attacked  by  a  wasp,  and  finally  forced  to 
retire  into  kennel;  the  whole  without  head-line,  but  believed 
in  official  circles  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  czar's  enforced  re- 
tirement to  Gatchina."  "  Householders  warned  that  the 
morrow  is  the  'name-day'  of  the  empress,  and  that  they  must 
celebrate  on  the  occasion — that  is  to  say,  hang  out  banners 
and  burn  lamps — or  pay  a  heavy  penalty."  And  thus  it  runs 
on,  this  record  of  events,  a  mere  story  of  familiar  experience 
to  the  native  Russian,  but  to  the  foreigner  a  tale  of  doings  in 
a  world  all  other  than  his  own. 

Let  us,  then,  try  to  realize  for  a  moment  what  life  in  St. 
Petersburg  is — not  to  the  easy-minded  traveler,  whose  home 
is  far  away  and  who  may  leave  Russia  at  any  moment,  but  to 
the  native  resident.  To  go  in  constant  fear  of  the  paid  de- 
nunciator ;  never  to  "  talk  politics,"  save  with  relatives  or  in- 
timates incapable  of  treachery  ;  to  have  your  local  newspaper 
turned,  by  the  censor,  into  a  mere  record  of  foreign  events, 
and  your  foreign  journal  sub-edited  for  you  by  a  policeman, 
who  carefully  clips  from  it  or  erases  everything  of  "  danger- 
ous "  tendency  ;  not  to  know  the  moment  when  an  enemy  may 
thrust  some  seditious  publication  into  your  letter-box,  and  so 
time  his  disclosures  to  the  police  as  to  have  you  surprised 
with  the  forbidden  matter  in  your  possession  ;  to  be  kept  by 
a  silenced  press  in  a  state  of  complete  ignorance  as  to  the 
serious  events  occurring  around  you  ;  and  to  feel,  in  regard 
to  your  own  personal  safety,  and  that  of  your  family  and 
friends,  an  uncertainty  truly  Oriental — all  this  is  no  more 
than  a  mere  suggestion  of  what  life  is  to  thousands  of  per- 
sons born  to  Russian  citizenship  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Native  writers  have  suggested  a  connection  between  pecul- 
iarities of  climate  and  the  mental  fermentation  noticeable  in 
St.  Petersburg.  For  a  month  summer  rages  with  an  almost 
tropical  heat,  driving  the  wealthy  to  their  cool  country  resi- 
dences, but  leaving  the  poor  afoot  on  the  blistering  granite 
pavements  of  the  dust-swept,  sun-tormented  city.  At  mid- 
day, when  the  streets  seem  to  run  with  liquid  fire,  when 
scarcely  any  pedestrians  are  abroad,  and  even  the  policeman 
has  retired  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  shade,  you  may  see  the 
droshky  driver  clinging  to  his  post  of  duty,  the  carter  urging 
on  his  dirt -besmeared  equipage,  the  vender  offering  his  wares 
with  the  cry  which  is  a  shriek,  and  the  beggars,  sexless  by 
plenitude  of  rags,  awaiting  their  copek  at  the  blazing  doors 


of  church  and  cathedral.  What  adds  to  the  intolerableness 
of  the  summer  day  in  St.  Petersburg  is  the  abnormal  am- 
plitude of  the  arc  through  which  the  solar  rays  descend  upon 
the  capital.  Thoroughfares  long  and  broad  give  the  sky  an 
aspect  of  unusual  vastness,  while  the  high  buildings,  with 
their  long  tracks  of  sun  and  shade,  prolong  for  the  imagina- 
tion the  duration  of  light  and  heat.  Thus,  even  to  the  classes 
possessed  of  wealth  and  leisure,  the  St.  Petersburg  day  in 
summer — nearly  twenty  hours  intervening  between  sunrise 
and  sunset — is  a  white,  glaring,  sustained  weariness.  To 
feel  what  it  must  be  to  those  who  toil  in  street  and  field,  stim- 
ulated for  tasks  that  begin  and  end  with  the  light  by  scant 
allowance  of  black  bread  and  watermelon,  one  must  go  in 
fancy  to  some  Afric  slave  king's  metropolis,  wherein  the  tor- 
ments of  nature  are  added  to  the  cruelties  of  men. 

It  is,  naturally,  an  inexpressible  relief  that  to  the  unbear- 
able summer  day  of  the  sixtieth  parallel  succeeds  a  night  of 
brief  yet  strange  beauty.  A  cool  moment  comes  at  last,  in 
which  the  atmosphere  has  a  just  tepid  ebb  and  flow,  healing 
and  grateful  to  the  senses.  There  is  then,  strictly  speaking, 
neither  light  nor  dark.  If  it  is  night  at  all,  it  is  night  un- 
achieved, incomplete  ;  night  full  of  the  chaste  mystery  of 
early  morning.  The  sky  is  so  luminous  that  one  may  read 
small  print  in  the  open  air  without  effort.  It  is  light  with  a 
hue  of  its  own — seen,  it  is  said,  in  no  other  part  of  the  world 
— a  delicate  green  of  marvelous  tenderness,  deepening  near 
the  horizon  into  blue,  and  in  the  north  expanding  toward  the 
sun  in  vivid  alternations  of  rose  and  amber.  To  the  ordi- 
nary eye  the  heavens,  though  clear,  are  almost  starless  ;  only 
brilliants  like  Vega  and  Arcturus  have  power  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  retina.  Summer  midnight  in  the  Russian 
capital  is  thus  a  simple  twilight  uniting  day  to  day,  sepa- 
rated from  actual  morning  only  by  a  few  brief  moments.  Its 
social  effect  is  remarkable.  Native  residents  at  St.  Peters- 
burg are  rarely  in  bed  earlier  than  twelve  o'clock.  Tc  issue 
forth  an  hour  before  midnight,  with  the  park  or  public  gar- 
den for  one's  destination,  is  a  fashionable  habit,  sanctioned 
by  the  highest  precedents.  To  return  from  theatre  or  prom- 
enade at  one  a.  m.  is  by  no  means  unusual.  The  immediate 
result  is  much  loss  of  sleep  ;  the  ultimate  effect  of  these  late 
hours  appears  in  a  peculiar  form  of  nervous  irritability. 

Happily,  the  period  of  extreme  heat  is  over  in  July,  though 
warm  noons  may  persist  up  to  the  opening  days  of  Septem- 
ber. The  cold  begins  its  attack  as  early  as  August.  Day  is 
then  vulnerable  in  the  narrow  neck  of  twilight  which  the  sun 
fails  to  guard,  and  through  this  the  winds  blow  from  the  ice- 
fields. Frost  quickly  enters  the  breach,  and  under  cover  of 
growing  darkness  a  territory  once  heat-ridden  in  its  entire 
length  is  gradually  won  for  winter.  September  evenings,  for 
example,  not  only  bring  back  many  of  last  year's  overcoats, 
they  empty  the  country  residences,  and  open  a  social  season 
that  is  sure  to  last  until  February,  or  even  March.  In  Octo- 
ber St.  Petersburg  is  fairly  besieged.  The  householder, 
entrenched  behind  double  windows,  replies  to  the  atmos- 
pheric attack  with  crackling  logs  of  pine  and  birch,  until  the 
great  Russian  stove  threatens  to  bring  back  a  mimic  sum- 
mer of  its  own.  But  without  the  enemy  is  inexpugnable. 
On  the  coldest  days  not  men,  but  furs  are  abroad.  At  forty 
degrees  Reaumur  the  human  face  becomes  invisible — that  is 
to  say,  disappears  in  the  twelve-inch  collar  of  a  bear-skin 
turned  upward.  Without  precautions  of  this  kind  all  acci- 
dents are  sometimes  possible.  A  beard  is  a  treacherous 
thing  to  lie  in  the  way  of  a  vapor  exhaled  from  the  lungs 
Many  a  man  goes  out  for  a  harmless  walk  to  return  with  his 
mouth  securely  closed  by  a  clamp  of  solid  ice.  The  sun 
does  not  rise  now  until  almost  ten  o'clock.  Even  at  midday 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  large  red  ball  you  see  swim- 
ming in  tremulous  vapor  a  few  degrees  above  the  horizon,  is 
the  same  orb  as  that  which  hung  high  over  the  city  in  sum- 
mer. Diners  at  three  meet  each  other  by  gaslight.  A  long 
night  succeeds,  full  of  lethargic  influences  heightened  by  the 
intensity  of  the  cold.  To  the  poor  and  badly  clothed,  it  is  a 
night  of  hardship  and  suffering  ;  to  the  wealthy,  a  time  of 
amusement  and  dissipation.  In  no  capital  in  the  world  are 
the  pleasures  of  winter,  in-door  and  out-door,  pursued  with  a 
greater  zest  than  in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  commoner  out-door  amusements  of  the  cold  season 
fill  the  thoroughfares  of  the  capital  with  sound  and  move- 
ment during  the  period  of  frost.  The  first  fall  of  snow  con- 
signs the  low-wheeled  droshkys  to  their  winter  quarters,  and 
then  appear  a  host  of  sledges  not  equaled  for  beauty  and 
compactness  anywhere  in  the  world.  No  industrial  art  in 
Russia  has  reached  the  perfection  with  which  the  carriage- 
maker  produces  these  delicate,  fairy-like  vehicles — structures 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  feast  the  eye  upon,  a  rare  luxury  to 
be  driven  in.  The  tiniest  and  daintiest  of  them,  you  think, 
was  surely  not  made  for  use  by  grown-up  people.  It  must 
be  a  toy  sledge.  But  on  the  driver  thrusting  his  legs  into  a 
narrow  slit  in  its  front,  you  are  led  to  take  courage  and 
mount.  There  is  just  room  for  a  single  passenger — not  an 
inch  too  little,  not  a  finger  too  much — and,  once  seated,  away 
you  are  drawn,  with  a  speed  and  safety  at  first  bewildering, 
but  in  the  end  strangely  enjoyable. 

Not  less  compactly  constructed  are  the  larger  sledges,  some 
of  which  are  capable  of  accommodating  twenty  or  thirty 
pleasure-seekers;  while  below  the  "turn-out"  for  a  single 
person  the  sledge  descends  in  a  gradual  diminuendo,  until  it 
is  minute  enough  to  'please  the  smallest  girl  and  carry  the 
most  insignificant  doll.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  when 
a  fine  thoroughfare  like  the  Nevsky  Prospect  is  filled  with 
these  winter  carriages — here  marching  in  regular  lines,  there 
broken  up  and  going  all  abreast ;  now  keeping  time  with  the 
jink-jink  of  the  brass  bells,  anon  yielding  place  to  the  swift 
troika  with  its  silver  tinklings  and  its  trio  of  steeds — the  spec- 
tacle offered  is  highly  animating  and  picturesque. 

Let  us  realize  a  dark  day  in  the  Nevsky.  Snow  has  been 
falling  drearily  for  hours,  and  when  the  brief  winter  twilight 
comes  the  white  crystals  are  still  descending.  All  at  once 
the  gates  of  the  Annichkin  Palace  are  thrown  open.  Three 
officers  emerge,  and  after  a  brief  consultation  disperse  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  Half  an  hour  later  the  Prospect  is  pre- 
pared— that  is  to  say,  the  great  human  currents  to  right  and 
left  of  the  thoroughfare  are  not  all  flowing  upward  and  down- 
ward so  uniformly  and  unbrokenly  as  at  first  sight  a  specta- 
tor might  suppose.  At  every  twenty  paces  you  come  upon  a 
pedestrian  who,  though  continually  in  motion,  makes  no  real 
progress  whatever,  but  is  simply  pacing  backward  and  for- 
ward in  a  prescribed  area.     Simultaneously  with  this  discov 


"reserved"  for  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hur. 
which  means  that  if  you  stand  thereon  a  momc 
liceman  in  "  plain  clothes  "  will  warn  you  to  "  be 
in  default  of  compliance  with  the  order  you  may  be  thrust 
into  the  gutter  or  handed  over  to  the  soldier  at  the  palace 
gate.  Finally,  a  plain-covered  carriage  turns  quickly  into  the 
Nevsky  from  the  Grand  Morskaya.  Preceded  by  a  single 
mounted  Cossack,  it  threads  its  swift  way,  piloted  through  the 
maze  of  moving  sledges,  and  halts  not  until  it  is  safe  within 
the  court-yard  of  the  Annichkin  Palace.  Such  is  the  modest 
entry  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  !  A  few  hours  ago 
he  was  miles  away  from  the  capital.  No  newspaper  para- 
graph announced  his  coming.  No  enthusiastic  crowd  gath- 
ered at  the  railway  station  to  welcome  him  on  his  return. 
Nor  is  a  single  cheer  raised  as,  under  the  cover  of  darkness 
and  official  secrecy,  he  steals  to  his  residence  in  the  Nevsky 
Prospect. — December  Atlantic. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  "J.  E.  Tippett, 
P.  O.  Box  2546,  San  Francisco,  Cal."  Original  problems,  games,  solutions, 
and  correspondence  on  Chess  matters  solicited. 

Problem  184.— By  C.  H.  Wheeler,  Forest  Hill,  II).. 
White— King  at  KR6;  Queen  at  QKt2;  Bishop  at  KR5;  Knight  at 

KBsq;  Pawn  at  KB3. 

Black— King  at  KB5;  Bishop  at  QKt6;  Pawns  at  KB3,  KB4,  QB4, 

QB7. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  185. — By  J.  Jespersen,  Denmark. 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


174— 
175— 


-Kt  moves 
-Kt  moves 


Solutions  of  Problems. 
1— K  B3 
1— K  R2 
2— R  attacks  Kt 
3 — R  mates. 
Solvers' comments:  No.  174 — "Equal  to  any  two-move  problem  I 
have  seen." — W.     No.  175 — "  Good,  but  not  up  to  author's  average." — 
W.     "Too  simple  and  imperfect  for  one  of  Wheeler's." — U.  H. 

Solutions  received :  Problem  No.   176,  from  James  Harvey,  Nanai- 
mo,  B.  C. ;  No.  180,  from  U.  Hartnell,  Salinas  City. 


To  Correspondents. 
Geo.  J.  Slater. — Your  favor  received  and  your  courtesy  herewith  ac- 
knowledged.    We  note  your  promise  and  comply  with  your  request  at 
once. 

Tas.  Harvey. — Sorry  to  hear  of  your  indisposition.     No.  177  is  cor- 
rectly given. 

J.  Jespersen. — Your  card  received,  and  we  at  once  avail  ourselves  of 
your  contribution.     Hope  to  hear  from  you  often. 

—  ■♦ 

Game  No.  91. 
A  very  interesting  game  played  in  the  tournament  of  the  Irish  Chess 


between   Messrs.  W.  H.  K. 
Game  and  notes  from  Sporting  and 


Association  at  Dublin,  October 
Pollock  and  Porterfield  Rynd. 
Dramatic  Neivs. 

IRREGULAR   OPENING. 

White.  Black.  White. 

Pollock.  Rynd.  20 — Q  B  sq 

1— P  KB4  t— P  Q4  21— P  Kt4 

2— P  K3  2— B  B4  (a)  22— B  x  B 

3-B  Q3  (b)  3-Kt  KR3  23-P  x  Kt 

4— Kt  KB3  4— P  B4  24— R  Kt2 

5— Castles  5— KtB3  25— P  x  P 

6— Kt  B3  6— P  KKt3  26— Q  R  sq 

7— P  QKI3  7— B  Kt2  27— K  Kt  sq 

8— B  Kt2  8— Castles  28— P  KR4 

9— Q  K2  9— R  B  sq  29— K  R2 

IO— QR  K  sq       10— Kt  QKts  (c)     30—  B  B6 
ii—  B  x  B  11— Kt  x  B  31— B  x  P 

12— P  QR3  12— Kt  x  BP  32— P  x  R 

13— R  B  sq  13-P  Q5  33— P  ^4 

14— R  x  Kt  (d)     14— P  Q6  34— K  Kt  sq 

15-Q  Q  sq  IS— P  x  R  35— P  x  P 

16— Q  x  P  16— P  B5  36—  K  B  sq 

17— P  QKt4  17— P  QR3  37— R  Kt  sq 

18— K  R  sq  18— P  QKt4 

19— RKKtsq      19—  Q  Q6 

(a)  A  novelty  that  merits  attention. 

(b)  A  curious  and  by  no  means  ineffective  reply. 

(c)  Black  manoeuvres  this  knight  with  great  ingenuity. 

(d)  Giving  up  the  exchange,  but  he  must  suffer  some  loss.     Kt  Q  sq 
loses  a  pawn  at  least. 

(e)  Black  displays  fine  judgment  in  leaving  the  Knight  to  his  fate. 

(f )  The  neatest,  and  practically  the  shortest,  mode  of  finishing  the 
game,  because  it  forces  White's  immediate  resignation. 


Black. 
20—  KR  Q  sq 
21— Bx  Kt 
22-Q  K5  (e) 
23— Q  x  Kt  ch 
24— RQ6 
25— BP  x  P 
26— K  B  sq 
27-PK3 
28— K  B2 
29 — K  K  sq 
30— P  B6 
31— QRx  B 
32— Q  x  KP 
33-Q  x  P  ch 
34-Q  x  RP 
35— R  R6 
36— R  R8  ch  . 
37-Q  R7  (f ) 
And  White  resigns. 


Black  could, 
as  pointed  out  by  himself,  have  given  mate  in  five  moves,  thus  :  37— Q 
Bs  ch ;  38  K  K  sq,  R  x  R  ch ;  39  K  K2,  R  Kt7  ch  ;  40  K  K  sq.  Q  Q7 
41  K  B  sq,  Q  mates. 


A  correspondent  writes  :  "  I  noticed  in  the  Evening  Post  of  Novem- 
ber 2d  a  specimen  of  German  translation  which  brought  to  my  mind  a 
sentence  I  took  from  an  old  German  grammar  some  time  ago,  which 
perhaps  may  be  new  you  :  '  A  blind-become  hen,  who  to  the  scratching 
accustomed  was,  after  that  she  blind  became  ceased  not  to  scratch.  Of 
what  to  the  poor  fool  availed  it?  Another  seeing  hen,  who  her  tender 
feet  wished  to  spare,  this  observing,  yielded  not  from  her  side;  an 


often  as  the  blind-become  hen  a  grain  upscrntched  had,  ate  it  the 
ery  you  find  the  foot-walk  on  the  palace  side  of  the  Prospect     one  away.'  "— New  York  Evening  Post. 


J.     XI    i-J 
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ENGLAND'S    LOST    CHIVALRY. 

'Cockaigne"  discusses  the  Aristocratic  Boors  of  the  Present  Day. 


As  November  approaches,  and  the  general  election  draws 
near,  the  political  cauldron  fairly  bubbles  and  hisses — that  is 
to  say,  the  Conservative  side  of  the  pot ;  for  while  fiery 
speeches,  fraught  with  personal  abuse,  frantic  Primrose 
League  demonstrations  (got  up  by  irrepressible  "ladies"), 
and  the  broadcast  dissemination  of  thousands  of  misleading 
and  ignorance-fostering  "  leaflets  "  among  the  new  voters  are 
the  Tory  fuel  which  keeps  up  the  steam,  the  Liberals  remain 
quietly  confident,  and  are  making  no  extra  efforts  to  gain  a 
victory  which  would  seem  assured  in  any  event.  That  the 
Conservatives  are  in  a  bad  way  would  seem  apparent  to  even 
a  casual  observer.  They  are  floundering  about  in  the  mire 
of  their  own  utter  inconsistency  and  incapacity.  In  the  short 
time  they  have  been  in  office  they  have  clearly  demonstrated 
both  defects  in  their  character.  Their  inconsistency  has 
been  shown  by  their  doing  when  in  power  the  very  things  for 
which  they,  when  they  were  the  opposition,  blamed  and  crit- 
icised the  Liberals  for  doing.  They  have,  without  exception, 
carried  out  to  the  letter  every  measure  which  the  Liberal 
party  began.  Their  incapacity  has  been  exhibited  by  their 
sheer  inability  to  alter  for  the  better  a  single  measure  which 
Gladstone  initiated.  Loud  in  their  denunciations  when  "out," 
they  are  utterly  incapable  of  doing  differently  when  "in." 
They  are  simply  copyists,  and  copyists  of  the  worst  kind  at 
that.  Like  the  low-minded  plagiarist  who  steals  the  work  of 
another  man's  brains  and  declines  to  give  credit  to  the  mind 
which  has  supplied  him  with  ideas,  so  the  Tories  follow  out 
Gladstone's  policy  and  abuse  him  at  the  same  time.  "  Oh," 
say  they — at  least  so  says  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury — "  we 
have  had  to  go  on  with  treaties  and  agreements  as  we  found 
them.  Because  a  man  changes  his  agent,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  new  agent  should  back  out  of  every  agreement  the 
former  agent  made.  We  are  the  nation's  agents.  We  hate 
to  have  to  carry  out  anything  Gladstone  proposed,  but  we 
are  bound  to." 

All  of  which  sounds  very  well  and  honorable.  But  I  don't 
suppose  it  really  imposes  on  anybody.  In  the  first  place,  if 
the  carrying  out  of  the  measures  Gladstone  left  incomplete 
when  he  resigned  was  to  be  so  detestable  a  job,  Lord  Salis- 
bury needn't  have  been  so  anxious  to  take  office.  He  cer- 
tainly could  have  avoided  doing  what  was  so  utterly  distaste- 
ful to  his  fine  sensibilities  by  declining  to  form  a  ministry. 
In  the  second  place,  as  a  matter  of  fact  Lord  Salisbury  has 
not  been  bound,  legally,  honorably,  or  morally,  to  go  on  with 
the  Russian  negotiations,  which  we  will  take  as  the  most  im- 
portant business  that  claimed  his  attention  when  he  became 
Prime  Minister.  Gladstone's  negotiations  with  Russia  and 
Germany  were  incomplete  when  Lord  Salisbury  succeeded 
him,  and  were  in  no  way  binding  on  statesmen  who  could 
have  done  better,  and  especially  on  statesmen  who  had  pre- 
viously called  the  negotiations  cowardly  and  dishonorable  ! 
Then  what  was  to  have  prevented  the  noble  marquis  from 
countermanding,  when  he  became  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  order  which  Gladstone  had  given  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British  forces  from  Dongola?  The  evacuation 
of  Egypt  was  a  crying  shame  when  the  Liberals  began  it. 
What  altered  it  when  Lord  Salisbury  had  the  chance  to  put 
a  stop  to  it  ?  The  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing  is  glaringly 
patent  to  the  comprehension  of  the  most  mediocre  intellect. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  any  sensible  man  can  hesitate  for 
a  moment  as  to  how  he  will  cast  his  vote.  But  I  don't  sup- 
pose, for  the  matter  of  that,  that  any  reasonable  man  does 
hesitate.  It  is  just  as  I  predicted  in  a  former  letter.  The 
Tories  (in  complete  fulfillment  of  "  Gladstone's  little  game") 
have  demonstrated,  during  the  short  term  of  office  the  Grand 
Old  Man  for  his  own  purposes  allowed  them  to  have,  their  ut- 
ter unfitness  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  In  the  straits 
where  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues  find  themselves  they 
are  driven  to  every  sort  of  shift  to  keep  on  their  last  legs. 
Their  petticoated  Primrose  League  the  laughing-stock  of  all 
decent  people,  their  speeches  hooted  at,  hissed,  and  inter- 
rupted, they  have  seemingly  with  one  accord  abandoned  any 
further  attempt  at  explaining  and  justifying  their  want  of  pol- 
icy in  the  present,  or  pretending  to  formulate  a  definite  orig- 
inal policy  for  the  future.  Their  political  energy  appears  now 
to  be  directed  solely  to  personal  and  vindictive  abuse  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  ex-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Glad- 
stone's cabinet.  Read  the  speeches  of  them  all,  from  Lord 
Salisbury  down  to  that  wretched  make-skift  of  a  statesman, 
the  political  turn-coat  Marriott,  and  including  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  Mr.  Smith  (the  railway  book -stall  statesman),  Sir 
Richard  Cross,  and  Lord  Harris  (the  "  gentleman  "  cricketer), 
and  the  pith  and  essence  and  burden  of  their  song  are  identi- 
cal— the  bugbear  Chamberlain.  One  would  really  expect 
better  and  higher  things  of  men  who,  if  they  do  not  them- 
selves claim  to  be  specimens  of  aristocratic  refinement,  are 
at  least  upholders  of  all  the  doctrines  dear  to  the  true  aristo- 
cratic heart.  To  see  such  a  great,  high,  puffed-up,  supercil- 
ious, arrogant,  blue-blooded  aristocrat  as  the  head  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Cecil  descending  to  low  personalities  and 
calling  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  set  terms  a  "  liar,"  has  a  queer 
look.  One  would  feel  inclined  to  compare  him  to  that  time- 
honored  embodiment  of  everything  degraded  in  the  eyes  of 
.  the  upper  classes — a  costermonger — but  for  one  thing :  when 
a  costermonger  calls  another  bad  names  he  is  ready  and  will- 
ing to  back  up  his  words  with  his  fists,  and  to  be  personally 
responsible  for  what  he  says. 

But  I  don't  suppose  you  could  get  Lord  Salisbury  or  one 
of  his  class  to  actually  fight  under  any  circumstances.  Fight- 
ing is  so  low,  don't  you  know.  Using  bad  language  isn't. 
The  fact  is,  that  such  a  thing  as  being  able  to  get  a  member 
of  the  British  aristocracy  to  fight  is  a  lost  art.  I  mean,  of 
course,  in  single  combat.  They'll  stick  together  in  a 
"  Gown  "  mob  against  the  "  Town,"  at  Oxford,  or  they'll  face 
danger  together  in  battle  as  well  as  the  private  soldiers  do — 
but  no  better,  I  contend.  But  in  private  life  you  can  say  or 
do  anything  you  like  to  a  duke  or  a  lord  nowadays,  so  long 
as  you  keep  outside  the  lines  of  the  law.  You  need  fear  no 
personal  retaliation,  no  calling  to  account,  no  punishment  or 
chastisement  that  the  law  does  not  furnish.  Call  him  a  liar, 
and  unless  you  can  prove  it  to  be  true  he  will  have  you  im- 
prisoned or  get  damages  out  of  you  for  libel.  Seduce  his 
wife,  and  he  makes  you  pay  for  it  by  joining  you  as  a  co-re- 
spondent in  a  divorce  suit  that  he  brings  against  his  wife 


solely — as  I  believe,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten — to  get  the  dam-  ! 
ages  from  you,  and  not  to  vindicate  his  honor  and  be  rid  of 
an  unchaste  woman.  His  wife's  dishonor  he  could  stand,  and 
would  stand,  if  there  were  no  money  to  be  got  by  "going  to 
law."  Kick  him,  pull  his  nose,  black  his  eyes,  or  knock  him 
down,  should  he  insult  you,  and — unless  he  is  so  much  strong- 
er and  bigger  than  you  as  to  make  it  quite  safe  for  him  to  as- 
sert his  manhood  and  hit  back — he'll  summons  you  before  a 
police  magistrate  for  an  assault.  On  no  consideration  will  he 
fight.  No  insult  or  personal  wrong  is  so  great  in  his  estima- 
tion as  to  demand  personal  redress.  In  this  respect  the  no- 
bility are  the  most  law-abiding  people  in  the  land.  These 
are  hard  words,  perhaps ;  but  to  justify  them  let  me  point  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the 
Earl  of  Durham.  There  are  loads  of  other  cases,  but  these 
will  answer  my  purpose.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  beat  his 
own  wife  and  seduced  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesford. 
Lady  Blandford  (the  duke  was  the  Marquis  of  Blandford 
then)  had  a  father,  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  and  two  grown-up 
brothers.  Did  either  of  them  move  a  finger  to  chastise  the 
daughter  and  sister's  most  scoundrelly  husband  ?  Oh,  dear, 
no.  Did  the  Earl  of  Aylesford  move  a  finger  to  chastise  the 
seducer  of  his  wife?  Oh,  dear,  no.  Did  the  husband  of  the 
woman  Lord  Shrewsbury  eloped  with  follow  him  up  and  give 
him  at  least  a  horse-whipping  ?  Oh,  dear,  no.  The  poor 
ill-used  Countess  of  Durham  has  abig  brother.  Did  he  have 
a  word  to  say  to  the  rascally  earl  for  maltreating  his  sister  ? 
Oh,  dear,  no.  Are  any  more  instances  wanted  ?  Because  if 
they  are  1  can  give  them  I  fancy. 

Now,  if  this  sort  of  thing  came  from  a  truly  Christian 
spirit,  and  this  submission  to  ill-usage  was  an  intentional 
acting  up  to  religious  precept,  I  wouldn't  have  a  word  to  say. 
But  it  doesn't,  and  it  isn't.  The  habits  and  lives  of  these 
men  in  other  respects  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  being 
actuated  by  Christian  or  religious  principles  or  motives  in 
anything  they  do.  Besides,  they  wouldn't  invoke  the  law's 
assistance  if  Christian  submission  was  what  controlled  them. 
Oh,  no,  I  hope  no  one  will  be  imposed  upon  by  anything 
like  that.  It  is  simply  and  purely  as  clear  and  distinct  a 
case  of  personal  and  physical  cowardice  as  men  can  show. 
They  would  like  to  hurt  and  give  bodily  pain  to  those  who 
injure  or  worry  them,  if  they  were  not  afraid  of  incurring  a 
little  bodily  pain  themselves.  When  I  look  about  me  and 
read  the  "  high-life"  divorce  suits  and  libel  cases  in  the  pa- 
pers, and  hear  men  talk,  I  almost  doubt  whether  there  ever 
was  a  time  in  England  when  gentlemen — most  of  all,  noble- 
men— fought  like  men  in  defense  of  woman's  honor  and 
their  own.  If  there  ever  was  such  a  time,  every  vestige  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age  has  departed,  and  in  its  place  is — what  ? 
I  leave  it  to  others  to  answer.  Now,  I  don't  in  the  least 
wish  to  advocate  or  uphold  dueling.  Apart  from  its  sin  in  a 
religious  and  moral  sense,  it  is  wrong,  and  in  countries  where 
it  was  commonly  followed  it  became  silly.  But,  unlike  many 
other  wrongs  and  sillinesses  which  we  still  retain  as  obsolete 
customs,  it  had  its  use.  It  kept  gentlemen  in  order.  The 
fear  of  it  made  men  behave  properly  in  the  society  of  ladies. 
It  preserved  inviolate  the  marriage  relation  ;  it  checked 
scandal;  it  hindered  slander,  and  it  marked  a  dividing  line 
between  men  and  women  which  is  now  obliterated  and  de- 
stroyed. It  was  not  the  actual  resort  to  a  trial  of  arms  to 
settle  disputes  and  vindicate  wrongs  that  did  this,  but  the 
moral  effect  of  the  possibility  that  such  a  resort  would  be 
required  of  him  who  outraged  his  neighbor's  most  sacred 
rights. 

Old  ladies — and  not  so  very  old,  either — will  tell  you  what 
a  difference  they  see  in  the  young  men  of  the  present  day 
from  those  they  remember  when  they  were  girls.  They  will 
tell  you  that  all  polish,  refinement,  and  regard  for  women  are 
gone,  and  in  its  place  a  rough  (affected)  straightforwardness, 
whose  only  distinguishing  marks  are  unadulterated  rudeness 
and  an  utter  indifference  to  the  feelings  of  others,  and 
especially  (mind,  I  italicize  the  word)  to  women.  Where  a 
young  man  in  their  day  used  never  to  speak  to  a  woman  in 
or  out  of  doors  with  his  hat  on,  and  never  sat  down  while  a 
lady  was  standing,  he  sometimes  won't  take  off  his  hat  now 
to  return  a  lady's  bow,  but  will  nod  back,  and  the  best  and 
most  comfortable  seat  in  a  room  he  will  not  only  push  past  a 
lady  to  get,  but  will  keep  as  long  as  he  desires  it,  indifferent 
to  the-fact  that  a  female  may  be  without  a  seat  at  all.  On  a 
cold  day  or  evening  he  will  monopolize  the  fire,  and  stand 
toasting  his  back  while  "  the  ladies "  shiver.  He  will  go 
about  the  house  with  his  hat  on,  tramp  over  carpets  and  pol- 
ished floors  in  muddy,  hobnailed  boots ;  he  will  whistle  and 
hum  while  others  are  writing  or  reading;  he  will  cough  with- 
out putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  sneeze  without  the 
shield  of  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  he  will  eat  (so  far  as 
noise  is  concerned)  like  a  pig.  "  Why,  our  footmen,"  the 
old  ladies  will  say,  "  had  better  manners  than  your  young 
gentlemen  have."  From  what  I  have  seen  and  see  every 
day,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  it.  Indeed,  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  the  footmen  of  the  present  day  had  as  bad  manners  as 
their  young  masters,  they  would  be  dismissed  from  their 
places  in  short  order.  It  isn't  that  these  young  men  don't 
see  it  themselves.  They  do ;  but  they  don't  care.  I  heard 
one  myself  say,  less  than  a  fortnight  ago : 

"  You  don't  catch  me  going  in  for  any  of  that  chivalric  rot 
about  women.  A  woman  is  entitled  to  no  more  respect  or 
reverence  than  a  man.  A  man's  as  good  as  a  woman  every 
day  in  the  week,"  and  he  sat  down  sprawling  in  front  of  the 
fire  and  lit  up  a  short,  dirty  pipe.  This  young  man,  be  it 
known,  is  the  grandson  of  a  duke  on  one  side,  and  of  an  earl 
on  the  other,  neither  of  recent  creation,  but  both  of  as  old 
a  line  as  the  peerage  can  show.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  October  24,  1885. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 

At  Nonnenwerth. 
Knight  Roland  sate  above  the  Rhine: 
••  O  Bride  of  God,  that  walkest  there, 

Gone  is  the  gold-light  of  thy  hair, 
And  never  more  thy  blue  eyes'  shine 
May  rise  to  meet  the  love  of  mine. 

"  Calm  as  the  river  as  it  flows 

Beneath  the  overhanging  leaves, 
And  still  as  are  the  nunnery's  eaves 
When  low  and  hushed  the  night  wind  blows, 
Thy  heart  is  wrapped  in  death's  repose. 

"  Look  up!  look  up!    Ah,  no;  the  sod 
Thou  walkest  on  is  not  more  cold 
To  all  the  love-tales  we  have  told 
In  olden  days.     The  weary  road 
Thou  still  must  travel,  Bride  of  God!  " 

—  William  Black  in  December  Harper 


The  Well  of  Saint  John. 
The  old  well  of  Saint  John,  in  the  parish  of  Newton-Nottage,  Glamorganshire, 
ha&  a  tide  of  its  own,  which  is  generally  believed  to  run  counter  to  that  of  the 
sea,  some  half-mile  away.  More  careful  observation  shows  that  the  contrariety 
is  less  exact,  though  still  sufficient  to  support  its  reputation,  and  gives  zest  lo  the 
cold  and  pellucid  draught. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  two  in  here. 

Within  the  steep  tunnel  of  old  gray  stone ; 
And  the  well  is  so  dark,  and  the  spring  so  clear, 
It  is  quite  unsafe  to  go  down  alone." 

"  It  is  perfectly  safe,  depend  upon  it, 

For  a  girl  who  can  count  the  steps,  like  me ; 
And  if  ever  I  saw  dear  mother's  bonnet, 

It  is  there  on  the  hill  by  the  oid  ash-tree." 

"  There  is  nobody  but  Rees  Morgan's  cow 

Watching  the  dusk  on  the  milk-white  sea. 
'Tis  the   time  and  the  place  for  a  life-long  vow, 
Such  as  I  owe  you,  and  you  owe  me." 

"  Oh,  Willie,  how  can  1,  in  this  dark  well? 

I  shall  drop  the  brown  pitcher,  if  you  let  go ; 
The  long  roof  is  murmuring  like  a  sea-shell, 
And  the  shadows  are  shuddering  to  and  fro." 

"  'Tis  the  sound  of  the  ebb  in  Newton  Bay, 
Quickens  the  spring  as  the  tide  grows  less, 
Even  as  true  love  flows  alway 

Counter  the  flood  of  the  world's  success." 

"  There  is  no  other  way  for  love  to  flow; 

Whenever  it  springs  in  a  woman's  breast. 
To  the  home  of  its  own  heart  it  must  go, 
And  run  contrary  to  all  the  rest." 

"  Then  fill  the  sweet  cup  of  your  hand,  my  love, 
And  pledge  me  your  maiden  faith  thereon, 
By  the  touch  of  the  lettered  stone  above, 
And  the  holy  water  of  Saint  John." 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  say?     My  heart  drops  low; 
My  fingers  are  cold,  and  my  hand  too  fiat. 
Is  love  to  be  measuied  by  handfuls  so? 

And  you  know  that  I  love  you — without  that." 

They  stooped  in  the  gleam  of  the  faint  light,  over 
The  print  of  themselves  on  the  limpid  gloom ; 

And  she  lifted  her  full  palm  toward  her  lover. 
With  her  lips  prepared  for  the  words  of  doom. 

But  the  warm  heart  rose,  and  the  cold  hand  fell. 

And  the  pledge  of  her  faith  sprang,  sweet  and  clear, 

From  a  holier  source  than  the  old  saint's  well, 
From  the  never-ebbing  tide  of  love— a  tear. 

— R.   D.   Blackmore  in  December  Harper's. 


Some  ladies  have  reached  a  stage  where  they  never  go  out 
without  a  bit  of  chamois  skin  covered  with  powder,  which 
they  deftly  conceal  in  their  handkerchiefs.  The  lady  who 
carefully  wipes  her  face  with  her  handkerchief  in  a  public 
place  will  do  so  unnoticed  by  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred men,  but  nearly  every  woman  will  observe  the  ruse. 
There  are  no  secrets  of  the  toilet  which  one  woman  can  hide 
from  another. 

It  is  reported  here  that  General  Lew  Wallace,  late  Minister 
to  Turkey,  has  been  recalled  by  the  Sultan  in  order  to  give 
him  the  position  of  practical  commander  of  the  Turkish  army. 
Wallace  served  creditably  under  General  Grant  in  the  early 
years  of  the  war,  and  is  a  great  favorite  of  the  Sultan. 


Grishma,  or  the  Season  of  Heat. 
[From  the  Ritu  SanhAra,  by  Kalidasa.] 
With  fierce  noons  beaming,  moons  of  glory  gleaming, 

Full  conduits  streaming,  where  fair  bathers  lie  ; 
With  sunsets  splendid,  when  the  strong  day,  ended. 
Melts  into  peace,  like  a  tired  lover's  sigh — 
So  cometh  summer  nigh. 

And  nights  of  ebon  blackness,  laced  with  lustres 
From  starry  clusters;  courts  of  calm  retreat, 

Where  wan  rills  warble  over  glistening  marble  ; 
Cold  jewels,  and  the  sandal,  moist  and  sweet— 
These  for  the  time  are  meet 

Of  "  Suchi,"  dear  one  of  the  bright  days,  bringing 
Love  songs  for  singing  which  all  hearts  enthrall, 

Wine  cups  that  sparkle  at  the  lips  of  lovers, 
Odors  and  pleasures  in  the  palace  hall — 
In  "Suchi"  these  befalL 

For  then,  with  wide  hips  richly  girt,  and  bosoms 

Fragrant  with  blossoms,  and  with  pearl  strings  gay, 

Their  new-laved  hair  unbound,  and  spreading  round 

Faint  scents,  the  palace  maids  in  tender  play 

The  ardent  heats  allay 

Of  princely  playmates.     Through  the  gates  their  feet, 
With  lac-dye  rosy  and  neat,  and  anklets  ringing; 

In  music  trip  along,  echoing  the  song 

Of  wild  swans,  all  men's  hearts,  by  subtle  singing 
To  Kama's  service  bringing  ; 

For  who,  their  sandal-scenled  breasts  perceiving, 
Their  white  pearls— weaving  with  the  saffron  stars 

Girdles  and  diadems — their  gold  and  gems 

Linked  upon  waist  and  thigh,  in  Love's  soft  snares 
Is  not  caught  unawares? 

Then  lay  they  by  their  robes— no  longer  light 
For  the  warm  midnight — and  their  beauty  cover 

With  woven  veil  too  airy  to  conceal 

Its  dew-pearled  softness  ;  so,  with  youth  clad  over, 
Each  seeks  her  eager  lover. 

And  sweet  airs  winnowed  from  the  sandal  fans, 

Faint  balm  that  nests  between  those  gem-bound  breasts, 

Voices  of  stream  and  bird,  and  clear  notes  heard 
From  vina  strings  amid  the  songs'  unrests, 
Wake  passion.     Willi  light  jests, 

And  sidelong  glances,  and  coysmiles,  and  dances, 
Each  maid  enhances  newly  sprung  delight; 

Quick  leaps  the  fire  of  Love's  divine  desire, 
So  kindled  in  the  season  when  the  Night 

With  broadest  moons  is  bright  ; 

Till,  on  the  silvered  terraces,  sleep-sunken, 

With  Love's  draughts  drunken,  those  close  lovers  lie ; 

And— all  for  sorrow  there  shall  come  To-morrow — 

The  Moon,  who  watched  them,  pales  in  the  grav  sky, 
While  the  still  Night  doth  die. 

Then  breaks  fierce  Day !     The  whirling  dust  is  driven 
O'er  eanh  and  heaven,  until  the  sun-scorched  plain 
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Its  road  scarce  shows  for  dazzling  heat  to  those 
Who,  far  from  home  and  love,  journey  in  pain, 
Longing  to  rest  again. 

Panting  and  parched,  with  muzzles  dry  and  burning. 
For  cool  streams  yearning,  herds  of  antelope 

Haste  where  the  brassy  sky,  banked  black  and  high. 
Hath  clouded  promise.     "There  will  be,"  they  hope, 
"Water  beyond  the  tope!" 

Sick  with  the  glare,  his  hooded  terrors  failing, 
His  slow  coils  trailing  o'er  the  fiery  dust, 

The  cobra  glides  to  nighest  shade,  and  hides 
His  head  beneath  the  peacock's  train;  he  must 
His  ancient  foeman  trust! 

The  purple  pea-fowl,  wholly  overmastered 

By  the  red  morning,  droop  with  weary  cries; 

No  stroke  they  make  to  slay  that  gliding  snake 
Who  creeps  for  shelter  underneath  the  eyes 
Of  their  spread  jewelries ! 

The  jungle  lord,  the  kingly  tiger,  prowling. 

For  fierce  thirst  howling,  orbs  a-stare  and  red, 

Sees  without  heed  the  elephants  pass  by  him, 

Lolls  his  lank  tongue,  and  hangs  his  bloody  head, 
His  mighty  forces  fled. 

Nor  heed  the  elephants  that  tiger,  plucking 

Green  leaves,  and  sucking  with  a  dry  trunk  dew ; 

Tormented  by  the  blazing  Day,  they  wander, 
And,  nowhere  finding  water,  still  renew 
Their  search — a  woeful  crew ! 

With  restless  snout  rooting  the  dank  morasses, 
Where  reeds  and  grasses  on  the  salt  slime  grow, 

The  wild-boars,  grunting  ill-content  and  anger, 
Dig  lairs  to  shield  them  from  the  torturing  glow, 
Deep,  deep  as  they  can  go. 

The  frog,  for  miser)'  of  his  pool  departing — 

'Neath  that  flame-darting  ball — and  waters  drained 

Down  to  their  mud,  crawls  croaking  forth,  to  cower 
Under  the  black-snake's  coils,  where  there  is  gained 
A  little  shade;  and,(strained 

To  patience  by  such  heat,  scorching  the  jewel 
Gleaming  so  cruel  on  his  venomous   head, 

That  worm,  whose  tongue,  as  the  blast  burns  along. 
Licks  it  for  coolness — all  discomfited — 

Strikes  not  his  strange  friend  dead ! 

The  pool,  with  tender-growing  cups  of  lotus 

Once  brightly  blowing,  haUi  no  blossoms  more ! 

Its  fish  are  dead,  its  fearful  cranes  are  fled. 
And  crowding  elephants  its  flowery  shore 
Tramp  to  a  miry  floor. 

With  foam-strings  roping  from  his  jowls,  and  dropping 

From  dried  drawn  lips,  horns  laid  aback,  and  eyes 
Mad  with  the  drouth,  and  thirst- tormented  mouth, 
Down-thundering  from  his  mountain  cavern  flies 
The  bison,  in  wild  wise, 

Questing  a  water  channel.  Bare  and  scrannel 
The  trees  droop,  where  the  crows  sit  in  a  row 

With  beaks  agape.  The  hot  baboon  and  ape 
Climb  chattering  to  the  bush.  The  buffalo 
Bellows.     And  locusts  go 

Choking  the  wells.  Far  o'er  the  hills  and  dells 
Wanders  th'  affrighted  eye,  beholding  blasted 

The  pleasant  grass.     The  forest's  leafy  mass 

Wilted;   its  waters  waned;   its  grace  exhausted; 
Its  creatures  wasted. 

Then  leaps  to  view — blood-red  and  bright  of  hue — 
As  blooms  sprung  new  on  the  kusumbha-tree — 

The  wild-fire's  tongue,  fanned  by  the  wind,  and  flung 
Furiously  forth ;   the  palms,  canes,  brakes,  you  see 
Wrapped  in  one  agony 

Of  lurid  death !     1*he  conflagration,  driven 

In  fiery  levin,  roars  from  jungle  caves; 
Hisses  and  blusters  through  the  bamboo  clusters, 

Crackles  across  the  curling  grass,  and  drives 
Into  the  river  waves 

The  forest  folk  !     Dreadful  that  flame  to  see 
Coil  from  the  cotton-tree — a  snake  of  gold — 

Violently  break  from  root  and  trunk,  to  take 

The  bending  boughs  and  leaves  in  deadly  hold ; 
Then  passing — to  enfold 

New  spoils!     In  herds,  elephants,  jackals,  pards, 

For  anguish  of  such  fate  their  enmity 
Laying  aside,  burst  for  the  river  wide 

Which  flows  between  fair  isles;  in  company 
.As  friends  they  madly  flee ! 

But  Thee,  my  Best-Beloved!  may  "Suchi"  visit  fair, 
With  songs  of  secret  waters  cooling  the  quiet  air, 
Under  blue  buds  of  lotus  beds,  and  patalas  which  shed 
Fragrance  and  balm,  while  Moonlight  weaves  over  thy  happy  head 
Its  silvery  veil!     So  Nights  and  Days  of  Summer  pass  for  thee 
Amid  the  pleasure- palaces,  with  love  and  melody ! 

— Edwin  Arnold  in  December  Harper's. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Tabb. 


Three  Quatrains. 
THE   SHADOW. 

O  Shadow,  in  thy  fleeting  form  I  see 
The  friend  of  fortune  that  once  clung  to  me. 
In  flattering  light,  thy  constancy  is  shown  ; 
In  darkness,  thou  wilt  leave  me  all  alone. 

— John  B. 

TIME. 

Time  has  no  flight — 'tis  we  who  speed  along. 

The  days  and  nights  are  but  the  same  as  when 
The  earth  awoke  with  the  first  rush  of  song, 

And  felt  the  swiftly  passing  feet  of  men. 

— Thomas  S.   Collier. 

THE   BUST   OF    KRONOS.      (IN    THE   VATICAN    MUSEUM.) 

A  half-veiled  head,  a  sad,  unfurrowed  face. 
Titanic  power,  and  more  than  mortal  grace  ; 
Across  wan  lips  and  eyes  bereft  of  light 
The  awful  shadow  of  unending  night. 
-December  Atlantic.  —William  H.  Hayne. 


Never,  probably,  since  the  Guards  left  London  for  Cullo- 
len,  and  Hogarth  sketched  them  as  they  marched  under 
iighgate  Arch  to  Finchley,  have  they  had  in  England  a 
cene  of  military  disorder  to  match  the  exhibition  made  by 
he  City  of  London  Militia  on  their  departure  from  Aldershot 
he  other  day.     The  regiment  was  a  thousand  strong,  and  of 
hat  total  over  six  hundred  men,  including  many  non-com- 
nissioned  officers,  had  deserted  Mars  for  Bacchus,  and  were  j 
n  a  condition  of  more  or  less  decided  drunkenness.     By  all  I 
ccounts  the  spectacle  was  very  extraordinary.     The  valiant  j 
uxiliaries  -noved  at  will,  and  halted  of  their  own  accord 
/henever  a  liquor  store  was  encountered.  | 


Those  who  oppose  dancing  on  moral  and  religious  grounds 
are  especially  bitter  against  what  are  called  round  dances — 
the  waltz  and  the  galop,  for  instance.  They  contend  that  the 
delicacy  and  modesty  of  a  girl  can  not  fail  to  suffer  if  she  per- 
mits herself  to  be  swung  about  a  crowded  ball-room,  her 
waist  tightly  encircled  by  the  arm  of  a  man,  who,  perhaps, 
may  be  no  more  than  a  casual  acquaintance.  Nor  are  those 
who  condemn  such  dances  as  essentially  immodest  and  cor- 
rupting, wholly  strict  religious  people  of  puritanical  notions 
and  antecedents.  Some  of  them  are  men  of  the  world,  whose 
own  moral  sense  may  have  been  blunted,  but  who,  perhaps, 
for  that  very  reason,  are  loth  to  trust  the  innocence  of  their 
daughters  to  the  consideration  of  the  average  dancing  man. 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  priests,  also,  though  liberal  so 
far  as  concerns  amusements  generally,  often  denounce  these 
dances  and  warn  their  flocks  against  them.  But  Mr.  Allen 
Dodworth,  the  veteran  dancing-master,  tells  us,  in  his  treatise 
on  "  Dancing  and  its  Relations  to  Education  and  Social 
Life,"  that  it  is  vulgar  and  indelicate  "to  hold  closely,"  and 
that  the  practice  ought  to  be  confined  to  "the  uncultivated 
and  vicious."  "  It  ought  to  be  frowned  upon  by  the  culti- 
vated," exclaims  Mr.  Dodworth,  who  contends  that  a  tight 
hold  is  both  destructive  of  modesty  and  fatal  to  the  beaut)' 
and  grace  of  the  dance.  In  cultivated  society,  as  elsewhere, 
"the  gross  waltz  grossly,  the  vicious  viciously,  the  refined 
and  innocent  innocently  and  in  a  refined  manner."  Is  not 
the  tendency  of  late  years  rather  toward  greater  "  closeness 
of  hold,"  the  practice  which  Mr.  Dodworth  denounces  as  es- 
sentially vulgar  and  vicious  ?  As  he  says,  "  to  dance  togeth- 
er in  sympathetic  time  and  motion  ought  to  be  the  dominant 
thought,"  but  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  the  dominant  thought 
with  dancing  men  generally,  even  in  the  circles  Mr.  Dod- 
worth calls  refined?  Many  of  the  young  men  who  frequent 
such  circles  are  as  weak  in  morals  as  in  intellect,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  lives  to  suggest  that 
they  would  be  delicate  and  chivalrous  in  their  treatment  of 
women  when  they  had  the  opportunity  to  be  otherwise.  They 
have  thrown  off  restraints  of  courtesy  formerly  held  to  be  ob 
ligatory  among  ladies  and  gentlemen,  pride  themselves  on 
feeling  and  showing  little  respect  for  women,  and  cultivate 
impudence  as  one  of  the  highest  of  manly  virtues.  The  worst 
of  it,  too,  is  that  women  tolerate  their  bad  manners,  and  sub- 
mit uncomplainingly  to  their  disrespectful  behavior. — New 
York  Sim. 


Each  season  New  York  develops  greater  cosmopolitanism, 
until  it  has  become  almost  as  entertaining  as  Paris.  Wom- 
en's customs  grow  more  independent,  and  a  male  escort  is  no 
longer  indispensable  for  evening  amusements.  A  noted  pri- 
ma donna  does  not  avail  herself  of  the  offers  of  gentlemen 
friends  to  accompany  her  to  the  theatres  and  opera,  but  takes 
a  lady,  or  a  party  of  ladies,  when  she  occupies  a  box.  This 
independence  exists  among  women  in  private  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional life.  With  their  clubs,  late  dinners,  and  card  par- 
ties, many  of  the  men  have  not  time  to  attend  upon  ladies  ; 
it  bores  them  so.  They  like  to  stroll  into  a  theatre  for  an 
act  and  lounge  through  the  lobby  to  show  themselves,  and 
get  the  status  of  the  audience,  and  a  few  ideas,  if  any  be 
passed  around.  Then  they  are  off  to  some  other  scene  that 
they  fancy  may  please  them. 

It  is  an  astonishing  thing  to  observe  the  style  which  New 
York  men  are  occasionally  able  to  put  on  by  dint  of  stretch- 
ing out  an  income  which  is  absurdly  small.  Small  clerks, 
with  salaries  of  twelve  dollars  a  week,  pay  seven  dollars  of 
it  for  their  board,  two  dollars  for  their  washing,  at  least  two 
dollars  for  their  car  fares  and  luncheons,  and  yet  manage  to 
wear  fashionable  clothes.  Some  of  these  well-dressed  but 
impecunious  young  men  possess  an  amount  of  information 
about  clothes,  boots,  hats,  and  the  like  that  astonishes  men 
who  devote  their  time  and  thinking  to  graver  things,  and 
even  equals  that  of  the  feminine  dresser.  They  will  go  five 
miles  up  town  and  patronize  a  little  shoemaker  in  a  side 
street,  because  he  is  cheap  and  has  the  knack  of  pasting  a 
patch  on  a  shoe  with  such  cleverness  that  it  is  scarcely  visi- 
ble. Most  of  them  have  very  old  suits  of  clothes,  which  they 
put  on  as  soon  as  they  arrive  down  town,  and  they  all  shave 
themselves,  black  their  own  boots,  smoke  cigarettes,  go 
through  no  end  of  deprivatious  and  endure  heart-rending 
miseries  that  they  may  be  able  to  go  with  girls  in  the  best 
society.  Lots  of  fun  is  made  of  them,  but,  after  all,  they 
may  be  right,  for  dress  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  a  man's 
success  in  New  York.  Business  men  like  to  be  surrounded 
by  fashionably  clad  and  prosperous-looking  clerks,  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  wearing  good  clothes  always  imparts  a 
certain  amount  of  confidence  to  the  wearer.  The  merchant 
tailors  along  Broadway  and  the  better  avenues  brag  princi- 
pally of  the  fit  they  give  their  customers  in  return  for  a  rather 
liberal  expenditure  of  money.  It  does  not  do  to  go  to  a  half- 
way tailor.  Even  though  he  succeeds  in  fitting  you,  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  common  look  about  the  clothes.  An  ordinary 
suit,  with  a  cut-away  coat,  made  at  any  one  of  the  hundred 
or  two  Broadway  tailors,  will  cost  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars, 
and  will  look  commonplace  but  durable.  A  similar  suit 
bought  of  a  swell  concern  would  cost  seventy-five  dollars,  but 
it  would  be  distinctively  fashionable  in  cut,  and  have  that  pe- 
culiar air  of  distinction  which  goes  to  make  a  fashionable 
tailor's  fortune. — New  York  Correspondent  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

The  cost  of  running  a  steam-yacht  varies,  of  course,  with 
the  size  of  the  boat,  the  amount  of  use  her  owner  makes  of 
her,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  of  the  extent  and  quality 
of  his  hospitality.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  yachtsman 
who  is  not  only  a  teetotaler  himself,  but  who  runs  his  yacht 
on  the  plan  adopted  by  Mrs.  Hayes  during  her  stay  at  the 
White  House,  his  expenses  are  probably  less  than  those  of 
any  other  owner  in  the  fleet.  But  the  cost  of  the  cabin-table 
and  wine-locker  can  not  well  be  computed.  The  sailors  and 
firemen  receive  on  the  average  about  thirty  dollars  a  month, 
which  is  more  than  is  paid  on  steamers  in  the  merchant 
service,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  they  are  much  better  fed 
and  housed  than  in  sea-going  steamers.  Yachtsmen,  there- 
fore, have  the  pick  of  the  seamen,  and  most  of  their  em- 
ployees are  Scandinavians,  as  they  are  the  best  sailors  and 
the  finest-looking  men.     Mates  receive  from  $45  to  $100  per 


month,  and  engineers  the  same,  while  sailing-master? 
tains  get  from  $100  to  $200  per  month.  The  stc 
from  $60  to  $100  a  month,  and  the  cabin-waiters  the  ; 
the  sailors.  In  the  galley,  the  assistant  cooks  are  paid  from 
$40  to  $60  per  month,  but  what  the  chief  gets  is  usually  a 
secret,  which  the  cook  is  too  discreet  and  the  master  ashamed 
to  disclose.  The  yachts'  crews  vary  from  eight  to  fifty  men, 
according  to  her  size  and  the  service  she  does, and  the  ship's 
pay-roll  from  $400  a  month  to  $2,500.  Add  to  this  the  cost 
of  fuel  at  about  four  dollars  a  ton,  and  repairs,  engineer's 
supplies,  such  as  waste,  oil,  tools,  etc.,  deck  supplies  in  the 
way  of  canvas,  cordage,  and  the  like,  and  the  cost  of  feeding 
the  crew  at  an  average  of  at  least  a  dollar  a  day  per  head, 
and  the  furnishing  of  the  cabin  table,  and  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  amusement  is  only  within  the  reach  of  a 
millionaire.  Take,  for  example,  the  Na/nor/na,  owned  by 
James  Gordon  Bennett.  Carrying  a  crew  of  fifty  men,  her 
pay-roll  is  at  least  $2,500  a  month.  Always  in  commission, 
the  cost  of  feeding  her  crew  is  at  least  $1,500  a  month.  Coal 
and  supplies,  repairs,  and  the  lavishly  supplied  table  and 
wine-locker  of  Mr.  Bennett,  who  entertains  large  parties  re- 
gardless of  cost,  and  $150,000  a  year  is  a  very  moderate 
estimate  of  her  expenses.  Mr.  Gould  does  not  entertain  as 
lavishly,  but  his  expenses  can  not  be  less  than  $6,000  per 
month,  and  Mr.  Aster's  Nourmakal  vi'iM  only  fall  short  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Namouna,  and  must  be  $8,000  to  $20,000  a 
month.  E.  S.  Stokes,  who  uses  the  Fra  Diavolo  only  a  few 
months  in  the  year,  spends  $20,000  a  season  on  her.  Mr. 
Edwin  D.  Morgan's  tour  of  the  world  in  the  Amy  cost  a 
fortune;  her  five-months'  trip  is  estimated  to  have  absorbed 
at  least  $50,000.  A  yacht  under  a  hundred  feet  long  can  not 
be  kept  up,  even  with  economy,  for  less  than  $1,000  per 
month,  and  on  most  of  them  at  least  twice  that  amount  is 
spent,  and  this  without  counting  the  interest  on  the  money 
invested,  or  the  annual  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
property. 

"  The  latest  sensation  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  set  in  Lon- 
don, whose  name  is  on  every  one's  lips,  is  Miss  Margot  Ten- 
nant.  She  is  one  of  the  three  young  ladies  who,  with  Miss 
Chamberlaine  and  another  English  girl,  shared  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  causing  H.  R.  H.  to  frown  upon  the  rosebud  ball 
given  last  season.  She  has  red  hair,  and  is  not  a  beauty,  but 
a  most  brilliant  horsewoman,  and  witty  a /aire  fremir.  It 
was  her  mot  which  immediately  attracted  the  gracious  con- 
descension which  the  first  gentleman  of  Europe  has  since 
lavished  upon  her.  At  a  gay  dinner  she  was  called  upon  to 
propose  the  Queen's  health  in  two  words.  'To  Turn's  dam,' 
she  cried,  jumping  upon  her  chair;  'Turn,'  be  it  understood, 
being  the  familiar  name  by  which  the  portly  prince  is  known 
to  his  intimates."     So  says  the  Sim.     Witty,  quotha ! 


Says  Clara  Belle:  The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  women 
and  their  modem  imitators,  the  French  women  of  the  first 
Republic  and  the  first  Empire,  are  the  only  women  on  rec- 
ord, save  among  savage  and  barbarous  tribes,  who  have  not 
worn  corsets.  Not  precisely  the  corset  of  the  present  day, 
of  course,  but  an  attempt  at  a  garment  taking  its  place,  and 
performing  for  the  female  form  what  our  modern  French  or 
American  corsets  do.  The  same  primitive  waistband  found 
amid  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Egypt  was  discovered  on 
a  female  figure,  in  bas  relief,  in  Polenqui,  one  of  the  prehis- 
toric cities  of  South  America.  Thirty  years  ago  the  corset 
was  the  sure  destroyer  of  the  health  of  women.  It  was  a 
much  longer  garment  than  the  corset  of  to-day,  and  its  steels 
and  bones  were  of  an  almost  unyielding  stiffness.  Now  cor- 
sets are  made  short  on  the  hips  and  low  in  the  bosom  and 
back.  They  follow  the  lines  of  the  figure,  and  are  intended 
not  to  support  or  suppress  it,  but  merely  to  afford  an  under- 
waist  which  will  prevent  the  unseemly  wrinkling  of  the  body 
of  the  dress  worn  over  it.  Very  little  steel  is  used,  and  that 
is  as  flexible  as  a  watch-spring,  though,  of  course,  a  little 
stronger.  Cords  and  fine  whalebone  stiffen  French  and 
some  American  corsets,  but  of  late  years  a  new  textile,  the 
strong  elastic  fibres  of  the  Mexican  ixtil  plant,  has  come 
largely  into  use  for  that  purpose. 

An  amateur  photographer  has  been  invading  the  Maine 
coast  the  past  summer,  with  his  instantaneous  camera,  Bar 
Harbor  being  his  chief  rendezvous.  Among  his  large  col- 
lection is  a  series  classed  as  "Studies  of  Motion,"  which 
he  obtained  by  concealing  himself  behind  some  neighboring 
shrubbery,  and  photographing  young  ladies  as  they  jump 
from  a  rock  upon  which  they  have  been  sketching,  and 
wholly  unmindful  that  their  agility  is  about  to  be  forever  per- 
petuated. Although  this  series  of  photographs  is  highly 
amusing  to  the  friends  of  the  photographer,  the  manner  of 
obtaining  the  views  is  highly  objectionable. 


"  There  are  two  things,"  says  the  Boston  Beacon, "  of  which 
a  well-bred  woman  will  not  be  guilty.  One  is,  crossing  her 
knees  [sic]  in  the  horse-cars  or  other  public  conveyances ; 
the  second,  writing  notes  on  postal-cards.  The  young  lady 
who  wears  a  masculine  tailor-made  gown,  and  believes  her 
boots  are  irreproachable,  may,  if  she  pleases,  show  them  off 
at  home,  but  one  of  the  first  lessons  taught  in  good  society  is 
to  observe  a  certain  pedal  reticence  when  in  the  company  of 
strangers.  It  is  not  graceful  to  wag  a  foot  in  the  face  of  an 
unsympathetic  vis-a-vis,  and  when  the  instep  is  below  par, 
and  the  ankle  none  too  round,  it  doesn't  help  one  to  forget 
and  forgive.  A  certain  independent  class  of  Boston  girls  in- 
variably neglect  this  branch  of  their  deportment,  and  as  the 
Boston  foot  is  losing  its  reputation  for  shapeliness,  somebody- 
should  really  conjure  them  to  practice  a  little  more  coquetry 
and  to  keep  their  toes  d  la  Sir  John  Suckling's  poem.  As  to 
postal-card  correspondence,  it  is  bad  form,  especially  when 
postage  is  so  cheap."  We  presume  that  by  "knees"  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph  the  Beacon  means  legs.  Or  can  it  be 
possible  that,  like  the  Queen  of  Spain,  Boston  girls  are  leg- 
less? 


An 
broad 


authority  on  Japanese  fashions  says  that  the  obi,  or 
band  worn  by  Yum-Yum  and  her  sisters,  in  the  "Mi- 
kado," and  often  called  a  sash,  is  not  a  sash  at  all,  but  a  sort 
of  swathing  fold,  wound  about  the  body,  and  obviating  the 
need  of  both  corsets  and  buttons,  as  Japanese  women  do  not 
use  either  of  these  aids  in  making  up  their  costume. 


1U 


i.  in.  c 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

An  English  judge  has  recently  decided  that  " there  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  /lint  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  t/ie  recipient"  Theatrical  managers  who  have  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  publishers  to  -whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  titan- 
uscripts,  are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  T/te  law,  as  laid  down 
by  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  o/t/ie  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  them  without  solicitation,  T/te  "  Argonaut  ' 
will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  tJie  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  tlwsc  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  we 
are  not  responsible  for  t/te  presentation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

■ '  The  Life  of  a  Prig.     By  One, "  is  announced  by  a  London  publisher. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  the  author  of  the  play,  "  Lights  o'  London,"  is  about 
to  publish  a  novel  entitled  "  Rogues  and  Vagabonds." 

The  great  M.  de  Blowitz  has  appeared  in  a  new  character.  He  is  now 
contributing  a  story  of  provincial  life  to  Le  Petit  Journal. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  written  an  article  on  the  "  Dawn  of  Creation  and 
of  Worship  "  for  the  November  number  of  the  Ninetieth  Century. 

Zola's  socialistic  novel,  "Germinal,"  has  been  dramatized;  but  the 
French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  prohibited  the  representation 
of  the  play. 

Allen  Thorndike  Rice  has  concluded  a  contract  with  Colonel  Grant, 
by  which  the  diary  kept  by  President  Grant  during  his  trip  around  the 
world  will  be  published  complete  in  the  North  American  Review.  It 
will  be  edited  by  Colonel  Grant. 

A  "Western  literary  journal  says  in  its  sweet,  poetic  way  of  a  Phila- 
delphia author :  ' '  She  is  a  star  that  pulsates  in  the  heaven  of  the  soul, 
now  exploring  the  abysmal  depths,  now  soaring  in  the  empyrean  of 
space,  urged  by  the  restless  fires  of  feeling  and  impulse." 

It  is  said  that  Hon.  W.  W.  Astor,  late  United  States  Minister  at 
Rome,  has  written  a  novel  of  Italian  life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  is 
shortly  to  be  printed  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  The  story  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  firm  before  the  name  of  the  writer  was  known  to  them. 

Madame  Durand  (Henri  Greville)  has  selected  Ticknor  &  Co.  as  her 
American  publishers.  She  has  just  given  to  them  the  MS.  of  her  new 
novel,  "  Dosia's  Daughter,"  and  they  will  bring  it  out  in  the  form  of  a 
copyrighted  American  translation  as  soon  as  Madame  Durand.  who  is 
on  her  way  to  Boston,  has  read  the  proofs.  This  story  is  a  continuation 
of  ' '  Dosia, "  which  is  one  of  the  three  most  striking  novels  of  this  author. 

The  critic  of  the  London  Athentsum  follows  the  example  of  Andrew 
Lang  in  rendering  tribute  to  Alexandre  Dumas.  He  speaks  with  whole- 
some contempt  of  the  change  in  French  taste,  ' '  when  D'Artagnan  went 
out  and  Madame  Bo  vary  came  in,"  when  "  the  Homeric  in  art  was  ousted 
by  the  advance  of  naturalism,  and  the  passions  of  brave  men  and  the  ro- 
mance of  vigorous  and  honorable  lives  were  replaced  by  the  heroics  of 
hysteria,  the  poetry  of  the  shambles  and  the  stews." 

For  some  time  librarians  and  booksellers  have  hunted  in  vain  for  vol- 
ume twenty-one  of  the  Christian  Observer.  After  looking  for  it  for  ten 
years,  it  occurred  to  Librarian  Poole,  of  Chicago,  to  examine  his  set, 
when  he  made  the  discovery  that  there  had  never  been  any  volume 
twenty-one,  that  volume  twenty  closed  with  December,  1821,  and  vol- 
ume twenty-two  began  with  January,  1822,  the  change  being  made  that 
the  volume  might  correspond  with  the  year  of  the  century. 

Copyright  in  Great  Britain  is  not  in  such  a  millennial  condition  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  region  need  be  casting  stones  at  other  people's 
glass  houses.  Not  long  ago  Professor  Caird  delivered  certain  lectures 
which  were  prepared  with  great  pains.  A  quick-witted  student  took 
them  down  verbatim — presumably  in  short-hand — and  a  Glasgow  book- 
seller published  them.  The  professor  naturally  sought  to  establish  a 
copyright  in  them,  but  was  unsuccessful,  the  court  deciding  that  by  pub- 
lishing the  lectures  the  bookseller  had  not  infringed  any  right  of  Mr. 
Caird's. 

A  European  librarian  makes  the  following  definitions  ;  A  bibliognoste 
is  one  knowing  in  title-pages  and  colophons,  and  in  editions  ;  when  and 
where  printed  ;  the  presses  whence  issued,  and  all  the  minutiae  of  a 
book.  A  bibliographe  is  a  describer  of  books  and  other  literary  arrange- 
ments. A  bibliomane  is  an  indiscriminate  accumulator,  who  blunders 
faster  than  he  buys,  A  bibliophile,  the  lover  of  books,  is  the  only  one 
in  the  class  who  appears  to  read  them  for  his  own  pleasure.  A  biblio- 
taphe  buries  his  books,  by  keeping  them  under  lock,  or  framing  them 
in  glass  cases. 

"Skipped  by  the  Light  of  the  Moon,"  a  recent  anonymous  "  summer 
novel,"  with  gaudy  paper  cover,  published  by  G.  W.  Carleton  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  turns  out.  on  examination,  to  be  a  reissue  of  translations  of 
three  of  Octa%-e  Feuillet's  stories,  which  were  published  in  one  volume, 
with  the  author's  name  on  the  title-page,  ten  years  ago.  and  then  called 
"Led  Astray— The  Sphinx— Bellah. "  Afterward,  in  1881,  the  book 
was  issued  anonymously  with  the  title,  "  Led  Astray."  The  name  un- 
der which  the  stories  now  appear  has  apparently  been  given  to  the  book 
to  take  advantage  of  the  popularity  of  the  play  now  running  with  the 
same  title. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  the  Brooklyn  Magazine  are  both  to  discuss 
the  growing  literary  prominence  of  New  York  and  the  decadence  of 
Boston  as  a  literary  centre  in  forthcoming  issues;  the  former  in  a  paper 
by  George  Parsons  Lathrop  on  "The  Literary  Movement  in  New 
York,"  to  be  published  with  portraits  of  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton,  R.  W. 
Gilder,  and  Brander  Mathews,  while  the  Brooklyn  will  endeavor  to  solve 
the  problem,  "  Is  Boston  Losing  its  Literary  Prestige?  "  in  a  sympos- 
ium containing  the  views  of  Julian  Hawthorne.  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  and 
other  promising  figures  in  the  literary  world. 

The  writer  who  goes  by  the  name  of  J.  S.  Winter,  whose  "  Cavalry 
Life  and  Regimental  Readings"  show  such  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  lancers  and  dragoons,  and  the  details  of  military  life  at  home  and  in 
India,  whose  "  Bootles's  Baby "  and  "Houp-La"  are  among  the  most 
deservedly  popular  of  shilling  volumes,  is — a  woman.  Positively  the  in- 
genious inventor  of  Booties,  and  languid  Lucy,  and  Eliot  Cardelle,  and 
all  the  gallant  company  of  the  ""White  Lancers,"  is  a  woman,  and  one 
of  the  few  women  writers  who  can  make  men  at  all  like  men.  Many 
women  writers  have  taken  men's  names — from  Fernan  Caballero  to 
George  Eliot  and  George  Sand — but  few  have  worn  their  doublet  and 
hose  so  skillfully  as  J.  S.  Winter. 

The  Pall  Mail  Gazette  says  that  there  are  two  new  schemes  for  illus- 
trated magazines  in  the  air.  The  first  is  a  combination  between  an 
American  publisher  and  an  English  one  for  the  issue  of  an  Anglo-Amer- 
ican magazine  on  more  popular  grounds  than  those  at  present  occupied 
by  the  Century  and  Harpers  Magazine.  The  contributions  to  it  are  to 
be  by  leading  English  and  American  artists,  and  by  the  less  high  and 
dry  writers  of  fiction  and  "humanizing  "  essays,  the  illustrated  novelette 
being  made  a  special  feature.  The  other  scheme  under  consideration  of 
a  London  firm  of  publishers  is  to  issue  a  "People's  Magazine"  that 
shall  be  purely  English.  Both  pictures  and  text  are  to  be  supplied  en- 
tirely by  British  artists  and  by  British  writers. 

A  man  of  letters  in  New  York  was  under  contract  with  a  publisher  to 
write  about  thirty-six  thousand  words.  He  had  prepared  himself  care- 
fully for  the  task,  but  the  contemplation  of  its  manual  labor  tired 
him  in  advance.  He  went  to  a  type-writer's  office  down-town,  where 
three  or  four  industrious  girls  were  earning  their  living,  and  learned  that 
be  dould  dictate  to  one  of  them  at  the  rate  of  from  eighteen  hundred  to 
three  thousand  words  an  hour,  by  paying  four  cents  a  hundred  words. 
The  noise  of  the  clicking  machines  at  first  threatened  to  disturb  his 
efforts  at  original  composition,  but  before  he  had  worked  half  an  hour 
he  was  used  to  it.  The  business  of  composing  and  dictating  the  thirty- 
six  thousand  words  occupied  about  twenty  hours,  or  five  or  six  days  of 
three  or  four  hours  each.  At  the  end  of  each  sitting  he  left  the  office 
with  the  completed  manuscript  in  his  hand.  The  result  was  accomplished 
without  fatigue,  and  its  quality,  he  says,  was  unusually  good— for  him. 
He  further  testifies  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  has  ' '  a  realizing 
sense"  of  what  emancipation  is. 


It  has  not  been  generally  known  that  Mr.  Longfellow  added  to  his  ! 
poetic  gifts  those  of  an  artist.  In  the  biography  which  Samuel  Longfel-  I 
low  is  preparing,  and  which  Ticknor  &  Co.  are  to  publish,  will  be  found  I 
letters  and  diaries  written  by  the  poet  while  abroad,  and  charmingly  I 
illustrated  by  him  with  dainty  little  pen-and-ink  drawings.  These  are 
to  be  carefully  reproduced. 

M.  Ernest  Renan  has  ready  for  the  press  a  new  work  in  the  form  of  a 
drama,  and  called  "  Le  Pretre  de  Nemi."  This  form  is  chosen  by  the 
distinguished  writer  because  dialogue  facilitates  the  putting  in  relief  of  , 
the  pro  and  con  of  an  idea.  The  epoch  is  very  remote,  being  that  of  the  | 
rivalry  of  Rome  and  Alba.  The  play  will  express  the  opinion  of  M. 
Ernest  Renan  on  democracy  and  the  part  it  played  in  antiquity,  but  tl  e 
moral  idea  is  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  society  existing  without 
some  religious  idea. 

♦ 

New  Books. 
Frank  R.  Stockton's  first,  best,  and  most  successful  story,  "  Rudder 
Grange,"  has  been  reprinted  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  of  New  York. 
The  volume  is  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  A.  B.  Frost's  amus- 
ing sketches,  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  on  almost  every  one  of  the 
three  hundred  pages.  It  is  for  sale  in  this  city  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ; 
price,  $2. 

The  twenty-ninth  issue  of  the  Questions  of  the  Day  Series,  "  Lincoln 
and  Stanton,"  by  the  Hon.  William  D.  Kelley,  is  a  study  of  the  war  ad- 
ministration of  1861  and  1S62,  with  special  consideration  of  some  state- 
ments recently  made  by  the  late  General  George  B.  McCIellan.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft 
&  Co.  ;  price,  paper,  25  cents. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Traveler's  Series  is  "Cuban  Sketches,"  by 
James  W.  Steele.  This  little  book  is  the  result  of  notes  made  during 
the  author's  stay  there  as  American  Consul.  It  is  utterly  devoid  of  sta- 
tistical and  commercial  information,  such  as  one  would  expect  from  a 
consul,  but  is  an  entertaining  description  of  the  people  and  their  cus- 
toms as  seen  by  an  American.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  N  ew 
York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Pepper  and  Salt;  or  Seasoning  for  Young  Folks,"  isa  holiday  book 
for  children  prepared  by  Howard  Pyle.  The  contents  are  a  collection 
of  nursery  rhymes  and  fairy  tales,  but  the  book  is  recommended  to  older 
folks  by  the  artistic  illustrations  and  letterings.  Much  of  the  matter  has 
already  seen  the  light  in  Harper's  Young  People.  The  volume  is  a  large 
quarto  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  and  is  well  printed  and  bound. 
Published  by  Harper  S;  Brothers,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft &  Co. ;  price,  $2. 

"The  Origin  of  Republican  Form  of  Government  in  the  United 
States  of  America."  by  Oscar  S.  Strauss,  is  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  democratic  republic  in  preference  to  any 
other  polity  by  the  thirteen  original  States,  when  they  severed  their 
connection  with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Strauss  brings  forth  good  argu- 
ments in  proof  of  the  theory  that  this  was  due  mainly  to  ecclesiastical 
causes,  in  fact  copied  by  the  Puritans  from  the  Hebrew  commonwealth. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft &  Co. 

Dr.  David  A.  Wells  has  had  collected  and  published,  in  a  volume  called 
"  Practical  Economics,"  a  series  of  essays  on  certain  recent  economic 
experiences  of  the  United  States.  They  are  fourteen  in  number,  and — 
with  the  exception  of  three — are  republished  from  various  periodicals  in 
which  they  have  appeared  from  1872  to  1884.  Of  the  exceptions  two 
have  already  been  privately  circulated,  and  the  third  was  prepared  es- 
pecially lor  this  volume.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Son's,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

Marion  Harland  has  supplemented  her  "Common  Sense  in  the 
Household  "  by  a  book  on  a  kindred  subject  "  Common  Sense  in  the 
Nursery"  consists  of  a  series  of  papers  originally  printed  in  Babyiiood, 
and  now  republished  in  a  handy  volume  of  some  two  hundred  pages. 
The  contents  are  a  series  of  familiar  talks  with  mothers,  two  chapters 
on  clothing,  "Mother's  Half-minutes,"  and  "A  Hint  for  Christmas." 
The  usefulness  of  the  book  is  greatly  increased  by  a  topical  index.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft &  Co. ;  price,  $1. 

"  The  World's  Lumber  Room"  is  the  apt  title  of  a  book  in  which 
Selina  Gaye  tells  how  refuse  is  made  by  nature  and  by  man,  and  what 
becomes  of  it.  Under  the  head  of  "Dust  Makers"  she  discusses 
changes  of  temperature,  wind,  waves,  rain,  glaciers,  earthquakes,  vol- 
canoes, vegetables,  and  animals,  and  then  explains  how  the  waste  mat- 
ter produced  is  again  transformed  into  substances  useful  to  man.  It  is 
an  instructive  book,  and,  while  scientifically  correct,  is  yet  simple  enough 
for  the  easy  comprehension  of  children,  and  is  plentifully  illustrated. 
Published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft 
&  Co. 

Allen  Dodworth,  a  man  who,  if  we  may  judge  him  by  his  production, 
is  as  far  from  being  a  Turveydrop  as  a  dancing-teacher  may  be,  has  em- 
bodied the  results  of  many  years'  teaching  and  experience  in  a  volume 
called  "  Dancing,  and  Its  Relations  to  Education  and  Social  Life." 
The  old  and  new  dances  are  well  explained,  and  considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  proper  manner  of  holding  one's  partner 
^z'jtft'another  column  of  this  week's  Argonaut ).  The  latter  subject  is 
more  fully  explained  in  a  series  of  engravings  of  the  correct  and  the  in- 
correct positions.  Published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

' '  High  Lights  "  is  a  pretty  little  story  thrust  into  the  world  without  a 
sponsor,  but  the  author  need  not  be  ashamed  to  put  her  name  to  the 
production.  The  story  is  about  a  young  man  who  falls  in  love  with  a 
girl,  who,  he  is  led  to  believe,  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  his  warmest 
friend.  He  is.  of  course,  a  noble  character,  and  determines  to  give  up 
the  girl,  but  matters  are  finally  brought  out  all  right,  and  they  "live 
happy  ever  after,"  as  the  fairy  books  say.  The  plot  is  certainly  not 
new,  but  is  well  developed  and  the  dialogue  is  good,  although  there  is 
often  a  straining  for  effect  in  the  humorous  passages.  The  book  is 
evidently  the  work  of  an  amateur,  a  woman,  and  a  Bostonian,  but,  not- 
withstanding this  inauspicious  trinity,  it  is  far  from  bad.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Few  equally  important  fields  for  historical  research  have  been  so  little 
exploited  by  English  and  American  scholars  as  the  fourth  Crusade  and 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East,  with  the  treacherous  part  that 
Venice  is  said  to  have  taken  in  the  matter.  This  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  careful  and  extended  research  by  Edwin  Pears,  late  president 
of  the  European  bar  at  Constantinople,  and  the  results  of  his  labors  are 
now  published  in  a  volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages,  entitled.  "  The 
Fall  of  Constantinople,  being  the  Story  of  the  Fourth  Crusade."  Mr. 
Pears  reviews  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East  in  the 
twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  showing  the  calls  on 
her  strength  made  by  long-continued  wars  with  the  forces  of  Asia  and 
the  repeated  attacks  of  her  northern  neighbors,  and  discusses  the  his- 
tory of  the  crusade,  particularly  Venice's  conduct  in  it.  The  work  lends 
to  show  that  "  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  was  the 
cause  which  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East, 
and  rendered  its  ultimate  capture  by  the  Turks  both  certain  and  easy." 
Published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  & 
Co.  ;  price,  32.50. 

William  F.  Halsall's  fine  marine  picture,  "  The  Finish,"  representing 
the  termination  of  the  race  between  the  Puritan  and  the  Genesta  for  the 
America's  cup,  has  been  chromo-lilhographed  in  excellent  style  by  L. 
Prang  &  Co,,  the  Boston  firm  for  whom  the  original  was  painted.  The 
picture  is  spirited  and  artistic,  and  at  the  same  time  is  declared  by  the 
designer  of  the  Puritan  to  be  as  accurate  as  the  most  devoted  yachts- 
man could  desire.  On  the  lower  margin  are  printed  the  dimensions  of 
the  contesting  yachts,  the  distance,  and  other  interesting  data.  It  is  for 
sale  in  this  city  by  Jos.  H.  Dorety,  529  Commercial  Street. 


The  deed  of  trust  founding  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  engrossing  seen  in  this  city  for  some  time. 
The  text  and  illuminated  capitals  are  in  the  highest  style  of  the  callig- 
raphcr's  art.     They  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Carl  Eisenschimmel  of  this  city. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

A  friend  indeed  is  one  who  is  not  in  need. — Chicago  Ledger. 

"Jim,"  said  an  honest  coal-dealer  to  one  of  his  drivers;  "Jim.nt 
that  ton  of  coal  two  hundred  pounds  short.  It  is  for  a  poor,  d'elic 
widow,  and  as  she  will  have  to  cany  all  of  it  up  two  flights  of  stain 
don't  want  her  to  overtax  her  strength. " — Philadelphia  Kronikle-Hero 

Pompano— "  Why  do  you  work  so  hard,  Bagley  ?  You  slave  fr 
morning  until  nighL"  Bagley— "  I  know  I  do.  I  wish  to  get  rich, 
want  to  die  worth  a  million."  Pompano — "  Well,  there's  no  account 
for  tastes.  Now,  I  would  much  prefer  to  live  worth  hall  a  million  ' 
Philadelphia  Call 

The  prime  mover  in  t/te  theatricals — "  But  the  '  Merry  Wives 
Windsor  '  is  a  splendid  play  for  us,  and  your  part  is  the  best  of  a 
She  (blushinglvl  — "  Well.  I  will  never  consent  to  appear  as  the  wife 
a  man  who  has  other  wives.  And.  besides,  the  whole  character  is  < 
gusting."  He-  "Which  character?"  She—"  Why,  Mrs.  Windsor" 
— Life. 

Young  Featherly—'-  Of  Shakespeare's  plays  I  think  I  prefer  '  Ric 
lieu.'  "  Miss  Clara — "  Er— but  Shakespeare  did  not  write  '  Richdit 
Mr.  Featherly  "  Young  Featherly  (with  an  amused  smile)— "Ah 
see,  Miss  Clara,  you  are  one  of  the  few  left  who  believe  that  Bar 
wrote  Shakespeare's  plays.  1  wonder  if  the  question  will  ever  be  sa 
factorily  settled?" — New  York  Times. 

The  revised  version  of  the  Bible  isn't  selling  nearly  as  fast  as  its  pi 
lishers  anticipated.  The  smaller  editions  go  well,  but  the  quartos  s 
persistently  on  the  publishers'  shelves.  The  explanation  is  sim 
enough.  The  old-fashioned  family  Bible  is  just  as  good  as  ever  it  \ 
for  pressing  photographs  and  autumn  leaves,  and  it  isn't  every  fan 
that  can  afford  to  keep  up  with  the  very  latest  style  in  Bibles  theseh; 
times. — Somerville  Journal. 

'  Please  help  a  blind  man,"  said  a  fellow  with  green  goggles,  as 
held  a  tin  cup  toward  the  line  of  people  issuing  from  the  Union  Def 
last  evening.  "  I  always  help  the  blind,"  said  one  of  two  youngn 
who  were  passing,  and  he  stopped  and  took  out  a  five-dollar  b 
"  can  you  get  a  quarter  out  of  this?"  "I  guess  so,"  said  the  bl 
man,  fishing  out  a  handful  of  change  and  counting  out  four  dollars  a 
seventy-five  cents.  "Well,  John,"  said  the  benevolent  young  nu 
companion,  as  they  walked  on,  "you're  a  bigger  fool  than 'l  took  rot 
be."  "Am  I?"  said,  John.  "Yes,  you  are;  that  fellow's  no  n> 
blind  than  I  am.  How  could  he  tell  that  was  a  five-dollar  bin 
"Blamed  if  I  know,"  said  John,  innocently  ;  "but  he  must  be  migl 
near-sighted  not  to  see  that  it  was  a  counterfeit." — Chicago  News^m 

Moseby,  who  has  been  away  from  tow  n  some  time,  returned  the  ot 
day.  Shortly  afterward  a  friend  met  him.  and.  noticing  his  seedy  a 
low-spirited  appearance,  asked:  "  Moseby,  what's  the  matter,  0W1 
low?"  "Ruined."  "What?"  "A  financial  wreck."  "  How  dj( 
occur?  "  ' '  Well,  you  see,  I  had  charge  of  a  bridge  not  far  from  be 
The  owners  of  the  bridge  are  very  particular  about  receiving  every  0 
that  is  due  them,  so  they  put  in  one  of  those  registers.  It  is  a  sort 
fool  arrangement,  sunk  in  the  foot  passageway  of  the  bridge,  and  mal 
a  mark  with  a  clicking  punch  every  time  anybody  steps  on  it.  \V 
everything  was  all  right  until  the  other  day.  A  big  Newfoundland  (J 
got  on  the  blamed  thing  and  began  to  scratch  himself,  and,  sir,  befor 
noticed  him  he  had  charged  me  up  with  two  hundred  and  seventy-J 
dollars.     Yes,  I  am  a  ruined  man." — Arkansas  Traveler. 

The  Mistake  of  a  Night — (from  the  forthcoming  Memoirs  of  Sir  Artl 
Sullivan) : 

During  my  American  tour  in  the  fall  of  1885  1  agreed  to  lead  the 
chestra  upon  the  opening  night  of  "The  Mikado"  in  a  place  cat 
Illinois  or  Chicago  or  some  such  name,  and  the  manager  of  the  op 
house  had  billed  the  thing  all  over  the  city;  and  from  every  blank w 
and  newspaper,  during  the  day.  I  was  stared  in  the  face  by  the; 
nouncement :  ' '  Mr.  Sullivan  will  lead  the  orchestra  in  person  this  en 
ing."  I  would  prefer  to  have  had  my  title  affixed  to  my  name.  > 
that  I  go  in  for  that  kind  of  thing  very  heavy,  but  it's  just  as  well  to 
exact;  but,  singularly  enough,  the  duffer  of  a  manager  who  hadl 
bills  printed  didn't  know  that  I'd  been  knighted. 

When  I  got  to  the  opera  house  that  night  and  looked  out  fromi 
edge  of  the  curtain.  I  found  the  theatre  was  packed.  It  seemed  to  3 
to  be  a  rather  swell  house,  too  ;  most  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  dm 
in  evening  dress  in  the  boxes  and  orchestra  circle.  But  what  surpris 
me  was  that  the  three  front  rows  of  orchestra  chairs  were  occupied 
as  villainous  looking  a  set  of  men  as  I  ever  saw  in  a  respectable  ph 
Most  of  them  wore  double-brested  pea-jackets  and  big  diamonds,  a 
they  all  had  shining  high  hats  in  their  laps. 

While  I  was  still  gazing  at  them  and  wondering,  they  suddenly  set 
shout  of: 

"Wooh,  wooh,  wooh!  Sullivan!"  which  they  continued  until  I 
manager  told  me  I  had  better  go  before  the  curtain. 

When  I  appeared  on  the  stage  I  thought  those  three  rows  of  ID 
would  go  crazy.  They  shouted  and  screamed  as  if  they  were  ma 
they  called  for  three  times  three  and  a  tiger  again  and  again.  and,i 
performance  was  delayed  for  fifteen  minutes.  It  was  the  most  entire 
astic  ovation  I  ever  received,  and  naturally  I  felt  a  little  proud  that  1 
music  should  appeal  so  strongly  to  men  of  such  rough  exterior.  Tb 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  self-made  men  of  wealth,  of  I 
real  American  type,  who  scorned  the  conventionalities  of  effete  socie 
while  yet  appreciating  the  music  of  a  master  mind. 

When  I  came  out  to  take  my  place  in  the  orchestra,  I  had  to  w 
another  five  minutes  for  the  applause  in  the  three  front  rows  to  subsk 
and  when  they  finally  became  calm  and  I  gave  a  preliminary  sweep 
my  baton,  preparatory  to  starting  the  music,  an  admiring  chorus 
"Ah — h — !"  burst  from  the  same  three  front  rows.  All  through  1 
performance  the  same  extraordinary  manifestations  were  continue 
They  sent  up  basket  after  basket  of  flowers,  and  gave  me  a  recepti 
every  time  I  came  in,  and  cheered  frantically  every  time  I  went  oat.  t 
thusiasm  always  emanating  from  the  same  three  front  rows. 

After  the  performance  was  over  I  was  informed  that  a  delegation  * 
waiting  at  the  stage  door  to  escort  me  to  a  banquet,  and  I  found  1 
same  gentlemen  there  who  had  occupied  the  three  front  rows  in  the  U 
atre.  They  introduced  themselves  to  me  rather  awkwardly,  and  U> 
appearance  was  such  that  I  should  never  have  ventured  to  attend  tb 
banquet  if  their  love  of  music  had  not  been  so  strikingly  illustrated 
their  adulation  of  myself.  One  of  them  offered  to  button  my  glow 
another  insisted  upon  carrying  my  umbrella. 

We  drove,  six  in  a  carriage,  to  a  very  dirty  room  back  of  a  saloc 
and  there  were  fully  five  thousand  men  and  bovs  pushing  and  crowdi 
to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  me  when  I  alighted.  An  immense  amount 
champagne  was  brought  in.  but  the  dinner  itself  was  despicable.  1 » 
very  much  embarrassed,  also,  by  the  fact  that  my  entertainers  weiecx 
tinually  asking  me  about  persons  and  things  with  which  1  was  toU 
unacquainted.  They  inquired  how  much  I  weighed,  and  when  Is. 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds  they  laughed  as  if  it  were  a  capi 
joke.  One  of  them  begged  me  to  give  what  he  called  an  "exhibtti 
song  "  on  the  stage  the  next  night ;  and  another,  with  a  great  manyap 
ogies.  asked  me  if  I  didn't  think  it  was  lowering  myself  for  a  man  w 
my  gifts  to  lead  an  orchestra. 

Just  as  the  dinner  was  concluded  a  tall  stranger  burst  into  the  roo 
and  was  greeted  with  a  shout  of  welcome. 

"I  came  all  the  way  on   the   '  Lightnin'   Express,'"   he  said 
wouldn't  a  missed  seein'  Sullivan  for  anything.     Where  is  he?" 

1  was  dragged  to  my  feet  and  presented  to  him. 

"  You  ain't  Sullivan,"  he  said^ontempiuously. 

At  this  all  the  others  in  the  room  formed  a  ring  around  us,  and  s« 
one  advised  the  new  arrival  to  say  his  prayers. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon."  1  said.  "  but  I  am  Mr.  Sullivan." 

"  That  fellow  ain't  no  more  John  L.  Sullivan  than  I  am."  shoutedt 
stranger,  turning  to  the  others, 

"  Of  course.  I'm  not  John  L.  Sullivan — whoever  he  may  be,"  I  s» 
"lam  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan." 

There  was  a  moment  of  perfect  silence,  in  which  my  entertain" 
gazed  into  each  other's  faces  with  expressions  of  heart -rend  ing  despa 
Then  a  threatening  murmur  arose  that  chilled  my  heart's  blood,  a 
rushing  to  a  window  I  escaped  and  fled  from  that  city. 

1  have  been  wondering  ever  since  who  John  I-.  Sullivan  is,  andwheU 
he  is  a  librettist  or  a  composer. — Lift. 
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The  Bbder  Musicale  and  Reception. 

The  musicale  and  reception  held  last  Tuesday  evening  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  David  Bixler,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Public  Kindergarten  Society,  was  a  social  and  financial  suc- 
cess, resulting  in  an  addition  of  over  one  thousand  dollars  to 
the  treasury  of  the  society.  The  attendance  was  quite 
large,  though  the  night  was  anything  but  fine.  Numerous 
Japanese  lanterns  lighted  the  approach  to  the  residence, 
which  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  decorated  with  beau- 
tiful flowers,  foliage,  and  plants.  In  the  various  apartments 
on  the  first  and  second  floors  were  booths  containing  ice- 
cream, lemonade,  punch,  and  other  refreshments,  which 
were  liberally  patronized.  The  art  gallery-  was  visited  by 
many,  and  an  inspection  of  its  treasures  was  a  treat. 
Among  the  paintings  there  are:  "  Wallenstein  on  his  way 
to  Eger,"  by  Carl  von  Piloty;  a  "Winter  Landscape,"  by 
H.  H.ifer;  a  cattle  piece,  by  Voltz;  "  Sheep."  by  Verboeck- 
hoven;  "The  Inundation"  and  "The  Church  of  San  Gior- 
gioat  Venice,"  by  Henry  Cooke;  "Homeless,"  by  Mmc 
de  I'Aubiniere,  and  others,  besides  several  marble  statues, 
groups,  and  statuettes,  including  "Cupid  and  Psyche,"  by 
Canova,  the  "Crouching  Venus,"  "Venusand  Cupid,"  etc. 

The  musicale  commenced  about  half-past  eight  o'clock, 
the  following  selections  being  rendered:  i.  Duet,  violin  and 
piano,  Mrs.  Carmichatl-Carr  and  Professor  Rosewald.  2. 
Serenade,  "Sing,  nightingale,  sing,"  by  Kjerulfs,  Mrs. 
David  Bixler.  3.  Song,  "Nina,"  Pergolese,  Mr.  Samuel 
D.  Mayer.  4.  Violin  and  piano,  "Spanish  Dance,"  Mrs. 
Carmichael-Carr  and  Professor  Rosewald.  5.  a,  "Oh,  that 
we  two  were  Maying,"  Gounod;  b,  "Si  tu  m'aimais," 
Mrs.  Nicholls.  6.  Romance,  "  Le  Vallon,"  Gounod, 
Signor  Enrico  Campobello.  7.  Piano  solo.  Transcrip- 
tion from  Gounod's  "Faust,"  Saint-Saens,  Air.  Otto  Ben- 
dix.  8.  Serenata,  Achille  Lucie,  Mrs.  Bixler.  0.  a,  "Ve- 
netian Boat  Song,"  Blumenthal;  b,  "Ask  nothing  more," 
Marzials,  Mr.  George  Cullen  Pearson.  10.  Vocal  duet, 
"  Les  Dragons  de  Villars,"  Mrs.  Bixler  and  M.  de  I'Aubi- 
niere. 11.  Song,  "At  his  sole  command,"  Signor  Enrico 
Campobello.     12.  French  song,  Mrs.  Nicholls. 

The  numbers  were  rendered  in  an  excellent  manner,  and 
won  the  hearty-  applause  of  all.  The  floor  in  the  parlors  was 
canvased  for  dancing,  which  was  inaugurated  immediately 
after  the  musicale,  the  Presidio  Band  furnishing  the  music. 
The  festivities  were  continued  until  midnight.  The  ladies 
of  the  society  wish  to  return  thanks  to  those  who  so  kindly 
assisted  them  in  person  and  by  donations  of  money  and  con- 
tributions of  flowers,  candy,  cigars,  refreshments,  etc.  Mr. 
W.  S.  Hobart  contributed  $20;  Mr.  Horace  Hill,  $25;  the 
United  Carriage  Company  furnished  carriages  free  lor  the 
vocalists;  the  services  of  Mr.  Walcolm  and  Mr.  McDermott 
were  greatly  appreciated,  and  Mr.  Richardson's  kind  dona- 
tion of  a  number  of  artistically  decorated  fans  helped  to 
swell  the  finances,  and  were  most  welcome.  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  live  hundred  people  were  present  during  the 
evening,  among  whom  were: 

Mr.  and  Mrs"  David  Bixler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  McRuer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Sum- 
ner, Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Jewell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Mann, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Moore, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Grinbaum, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kohler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  Phil- 
lips, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  B.  Harrington,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Gibbons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  E. 
P.  Danforth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  B.  Peterson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Quade,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Eckcrt,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Redington, 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Gamble,  Mrs.  Michael  Castle,  M.  and  Mme.  de 
I'Aubiniere,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Sanchez,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Perine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Be  Dell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  Wise,  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Harrison,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Unger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Chandler 
Howard.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  Wright,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hen- 
ry- Schroeder,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Palache,  Mrs.  Martell,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Boyson,  Mrs.  Peter  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delia- 
field,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norn's,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Roe, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  P.  Harmon,  Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
K.  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Marks,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ho- 
ratio Stebbins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Van  Wyck,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Mead,  Mrs.  Friedlander,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chili. .in  Beach,  Mrs.  Cortez,  Miss  Jennie  Martell,  Miss  Ad- 
die  Martell,  Miss  Jennie  Hopkins,  Miss  Tessie  Fair,  Miss 
Mabel  Pacheco,  Miss  Ernestine  Giffard,  Miss  Mamie  Beach, 
Misses  Mann,  Misses  Jewell,  Misses  Palache,  Miss  Lewison, 
Miss  Lizzie  Madison,  Miss  Mamie  Ingalsby,  Miss  Fannie 
Danforth,  Miss  May  Simpson,  Miss  Krueger,  Miss  Irene 
Tay,  Miss  Jennie  Tay,  Misses  Van  Wyck,  Miss  McPher- 
son,  Miss  Brown,  Miss  Bauer,  Miss  Daisy  Paige,  Misses 
Kaufman,  Miss  Amelia  Masten,  Misses  Cohn,  Misses  Bran- 
don, Miss  Blanche  Castle,  Miss  Eva  Castle,  Miss  Tonie 
Bandman,  Miss  Maggie  Nel-on,  Miss  Hattie  Peterson,  Miss 
Kate  M.  Atkinson,  Miss  Hale,  Miss  Mamie  Deane,  Misses 
May  and  Jennie  Bruner,  Mr.  Rothwell  Hyde,  Mr.  Neville 
Castle,  Mr.  John  N.  Featherston,  Mr.  Ferd.  Peterson,  Mr. 
Edward  Danforth,  Mr.  Lindsley  G.  Bingham,  Mr.  Arthur 
Painter,  Mr.  Jackson,  Colonel  Samuel  D.  Mayer,  Mr.  Harry 
T.  Gibbs,  Mr.  H.  Heyneman,  Mr.  Frank  Deering,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Dr.  William  Younger,  Mr.  C. 
Bauer,  Colonel  E.  A.  Belcher,  Mr.  George  Newhall,  and 
others. 

The  Taylor  Reception, 

A  reception  was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Taylor  last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  residence  at  the  corner 
of  California  and  Buchanan  Streets.  It  was  given  in  honor 
of  the  first  appearance  in  society  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Edith  Taylor.  The  guests  arrived  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  young  debutante,  who 
looked  charming  in  a  light  and  tasteful  toilet  of  white  silk 
and  Valenciennes  lace.  The  parlors  were  decorated  with 
fragrant  flowers— roses  and  Japanese  chrysanthemums  pre- 
dominating. The  floor  was  crashed  for  dancing,  which  was 
indulged  in  during  the  entire  evening.  Ballenberg  furnish- 
ing the  latest  popular  music — "Nanon"  and  "The  Mika- 
do" being  in  great  demand.  An  elegant  supper  was  served 
before  midnight,  after  which  dancing  was  continued  until 
the  morning  hours. 

Among  those  present  were :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A  Rob- 
inson, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell J.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Gin-in,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  B.  Crockett,  Miss  Nina  B.  Adams,  Miss  Helen 
Houston,  Miss  Laura  Corbitt,  Miss  Minnie  Corbitt,  Miss 
Nellie  Corbitt,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Miss  Grace  Jones,  Miss 
Anna  Kittle,  Miss  Alice  Decker,  Miss  Jessie  Cheseman, 
Miss  Bessie  Shreve,  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Miss  Lulu  Otis, 
Miss  Sophie  Smith,  Miss  Jennie  Fitkins,  Miss  Blanchard, 
Miss  Maggie  Follls,  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs,  Miss  Millie  Ashe, 
Miss  Mamie  Mesick,  Miss  Carrie  Connor,  Miss  Lillie 
O'Connor,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  Miss  Fannie  Crocker, 
Miss  Mollie  Torbert,  Miss  Sheda  Torbert,  Miss  Edith 
Forbes,  Miss  Maud  Forbes,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon,  Mr. 
Everett  Bee,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Loughhead,  Mr.  Allan  Bowie, 
Lieutenant  Lloyd  M.  Brett,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Frank  Carolan, 
Mr.  Gaylord  Wilshire,  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Basil  Heathcote,  Mr.  Frank  Hicks, 
Mr.  George  Shreve,  Mr.  Harry  L.  Tevis,  Colonel  Robert 
Tobin,  Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Swift, 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Leonard,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  Mr.  Jerome  B. 
Lincoln,  Mr.  Frederick  Otis,  Mr.  James  Otis,  Captain  J. 
W.  Dillenback,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Crocker,  Mr.  W.  B.  Tubbs,  Mr.  George  Newhall,  Mr. 
Hugh  Tevis,  Mr.  Christian  Froelich. 


The  Rutherford  Dinner-Party. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  gave  a  delightful  dinncr-partylast 
Tuesday  evening,  at  her  residence,  1105  Bush  Street.  The 
decorations  in  the  dining-room  were  entirely  of  pink,  a  cor- 
sage bouquet  of  pinks  being  placed  at  the  plate  of  each  lady, 
while  in  tne  centre  of  the  table  was  a  large  basket  of  pinks. 
Covers  were  laid  for  ten,  and  several  hours  were  passed  in 
enjoying  the  elaborate  menu.  Those  present  were  Mrs. 
Theresa  Fair,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Volney  Spaulding,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Maynard,  Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  Miss  Virginia  Hanchett,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford. 


Jones-Hast. 
Mr.  A.  Sydney  Jones,  of  Los  Prietos,  Mexico,  and  Miss 
Harriet  T.  Hast,  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  S.  Hast,  of 
HigMand  Park,  East  Oakland,  were  united  in  marriage  last 
Saturday,  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  in  East  Oakland, 
Rev.  W.  S.  Neales  officiating 


The  Friday  Cotillion  Club. 
The  members  of  the  Friday  Cotillion  Club  gave  their  first 
german  of  the  season,  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  last  night.  The 
attendance  was  large,  but  few  of  the  members  being  away, 
and  the  hall  was  made  beautiful  by  a  decoration  of  flags  and 
plants.  The  german  commenced  soon  alter  nine  o'clock, 
and  continued  until  midnight,  when  refreshments  were 
served.  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon  led,  and  introduced  a  number 
of  novel  figures.  No  favors  were  distributed,  and  it  is 
likely  that  this  feature  of  the  germans  will  not  be  changed 
this  season.  The  toilets  of  the  ladies  were  of  the  most  elab- 
orate description,  the  majority  of  them  having  been  made 
expressly  for  the  occasion.  The  affair  was  exceedingly  en- 
joyable throughout,  and  the  next  german  is  looked  forward 
to  with  pleasure.  Those  present  comprised  the  members  of 
the  club  only,  a  list  of  which  was  published  on  the  occasion 
of  their  first  german  last  season. 

The  Olympic  Club  Party. 
The  rooms  of  the  Olympic  Club  were  filled  last  Thursday 
evening  with  an  assemblage  of  members  and  "invited  guests, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  full-dress  party  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  new  management.  Dancing  was  enjoyed  from 
nine  o'clock  until  midnight,  Ballenberg  and  Yanke  furnish- 
ing the  music.  Lemonade,  punch,  and  light  refreshments 
were  served  throughout  the  evening.  There  were  few  pres- 
ent who  did  not  dance,  most  all  taking  advantage  of  the  ex- 
cellent dancing  surface.  Full  dress  was  the  order  of  the 
evening  with  both  the  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  appear- 
ance of  quite  a  number  of  debutantes  was  a  pleasant  feature 
of  the  party. 

Menefee-Lake. 
Miss  Lulu  I,ake,  daughter  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Lake,  of  this 
city,  was  married  to  Ensign  D.  P.  Menelee,  U.  S.  N-,  last 
Tuesday  morning,  at  St.  Luke's  Church,  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue.  The  bride  Is  well  known  in  society  circles,  and 
the  groom  is  with  the  coast  survey  steamer  C.  A  Patterson. 
He  has  recently  returned  from  Alaska,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  navy  from  San  Jose.  The  wedding  was  attended  by 
many  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  young  couple. 


Holladay-BlackweU. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  Blackwell 

request  the  pleasure  of 

Hon.  F.  M.  and  Mrs.  P.'s 

Company,  on  Thursday,  November  the  12th, 

at  the  Marriage  of 

William  Ernest  Blackweli  and  Ruth  Ord  Holladay, 

at  All  Saints'  Church,  Harrow  Weald,  at  11:30, 

and  afterwards  to  Breakfast. 

The  Cedars,  Harrow  Weald.  R.  S.  V.  P. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mrs.  John  Bacon  returned  to  her  Eastern  home  last  Fri- 
day, after  an  extended  visit  on  this  coast. 

Miss  Dora  Boardman  is  entertaining  Miss  Davidson,  at 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs,  W.  J.  Callingham  will  leave  for  Europe  in  January, 
accompanied  by  her  daughter. 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Bishop,  of  Honolulu,  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Los  Angeles  on  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht  will  leave  for  Europe  soon, 
with  the  intention  of  making  an  extended  tour. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin  and  the  Misses  Lilo  and  Bettie  Mc- 
Mullin,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham,  arrived  in 
Paris  last  week. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sanderson  and  Misses  Sibyl  and 
Jennie  Sanderson  are  visiting  in  London. 

Miss  Julia  Judd,  of  Honolulu,  have  been  visiting  Miss 
Emelie  Kirketerp. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Stanley  is  expected  here  next  week,  from 
his  cattle  range  near  Deming,  N.  M.,  to  pass  the  winter 
with  his  parents. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  and  Mr.  James  L.  Flood  intend 
visiting  New  Mexico  and  Texas  soon,  to  be  absent  two 
weeks.  They  will  probably  visit  the  Quijotoa  mines,  in 
Arizona,  en  route. 

Miss  Jennie  Martell  returned  to  the  cityon  Monday,  after 
a  pleasant  visit  to  the  Misses  Wickersham,  at  Petaluma. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Macfarlane  have  been 
passing  a  few  days  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Unger  intends  leaving  for  the  East  in  Janu- 
ary, to  remain  away  about  a  year. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Glenn  returned  from  her  Eastern  trip  last 
Saturday. 

Dr.  O.  0.  Burgess  went  East  last  week,  to  see  his  father, 
who  had  been  taken  suddenly  sick.  Before  his  arrival  his 
father  died. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbott  Kinney  returned  to  Los  Angeles 
last  week,  after  an  extended  visit  in  this  city. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Severance  returned  from  a  visit  to  Minnesota  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  De  Guigne'  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas 
Dick  recently  left  Havre  for  America,  and  are  expected 
home  soon. 

Judge  William  T.  Wallace,  who  is  in  New  York  city,  has 
been  quite  ill. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding  and  Mr.  George  H.  H.  Redding 
have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara,  to  remain  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins,  of  Redwood  City,  passed 
several  days  at  the  Palace  Hotel  this  week. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  relumed  from  Sacramento  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rose  Jr.  came  up  from  San  Mateo 
on  Monday  to  see  Nevada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Bliss  and  Miss  Bliss,  of  Carson  City, 
have  returned  home  after  a  brief  visit  to  friends  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Adams  and  Miss  Lou  Adams,  of 
Menlo  Park,  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Crooks,  of  Benicia,  was  in  the  city  on  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Dexter,  of  Calistoga,  have  been 
guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  since  Monday. 

Mr.  A.  Malpas,  of  Calistoga,  came  to  the  city  on  Mon- 
day for  a  short  sojourn. 

Miss  Lulu  Irwin,  of  Honolulu,  returned  to  this  city  from 
the  East  on  Thurday. 

Mrs.  George  B.  McLane,  of  Calistoga,  passed  several 
days  at  the  Grand  Hotel  this  week. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Keyes  and  Miss  Keyes  came  up  from  San 
Jose  on  Tuesday  on  a  brief  visit  to  friends. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Hitchcock  and  Mrs.  Lillie  H.  Coit  left  Lark- 
mead  on  Wednesday  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Morrow  departs  for  Washington,  D.C.,  next 
Tuesday,  to  attend  the  session  of  Congress. 

Mr,  Gordon  Blanding  returned  home  on  Wednesday  after 
an  absence  of  several  weeks  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Chadbourne  returned  from  an  extended  East- 
ern visit  yesterday. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Boalt  returned  from  the  East  on 
Thursday,  where  they  have  been  sojourning  for  a  couple  of 
months. 

Mr.  Peter  Decker  came  down  from  Marysville  last  Mon- 
day to  visit  his  family. 

Mr.  A.  Carlisle  has  returned  to  the  city  for  the  winter, 
after  residing  in  Saucelito  for  several  months  past. 

Miss  Alice  Denver  of  this  city  is  visiting  the  family  of  her 
uncle,  General  Denver,  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Senator  Stanford's  niece,  Miss  Lathrop,  was  mar- 
ried recently  in  Albany,  New  York,  to  Colonel  George  P. 
Lawton.    They  are  now  visiting  friends  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Dolph,  of  Oregon,  with  their 
daughter  Miss  Agnes  Dolph  and  Miss  Odeneal,  are  settled 
for  the  winter  at  their  residence  on  Lafayette  Square,  in 
Washington,  D-  C.  They  will  give  a  large  reception  soon, 
when  Miss  Agnes  will  make  her  deliut  in  society.  She  has 
but  recently  graduated  from  one  of  the  fashionable  schools 
in  New  York  city,  and  will  make  a  charming  addition  to  the 
Washington  rosebuds. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  came  up  from  Menlo  Park  on 
Thursday. 

Senator  Jesse  D,  Carr,  of  Salinas,  is  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

♦ 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Senator  Leland  Standford  entertained  a  party  of  thirty 
gentlemen  at  lunch  last  Saturday,  at  his  residence  on  Cali- 
fornia Street. 

Among  those  who  have  subscribed  for  the  second  series  of 
concerts  to  be  given  by  the  Beethoven  Club  are  Mrs.  Hor- 


ace Davis,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hager,  Mrs.  E.  Hobart,  Mrs.  John 
Parrott,  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Newhall,  Mrs 
William  Alvord,  Mrs.  Louis  Gerstle,  Mr.  D.  J.  Oliver,  Miss 
Clara  Luning,  and  others.  The  first  concert  will  take  place 
next  Friday  evening. 

The  guests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Volney  Spalding's  recent  re- 
ception, at  the  Bella  Vista,  paid  their  party  calls  on  Thurs- 
day evening  of  last  week. 

The  first  meeting  of  "The  Marguerite  Club,"  which  is 
composed  of  debutantes,  took  place  in  the  apartments  of 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Martell,  at  the  Bella  Vista,  Friday  evening,  No- 
vember 20,  1885. 

Mrs.  A.  Carrigan  gave  a  pleasant  lunch  party  to  a  num- 
ber of  lady  friends  on  Thursday,  at  her  residence,  1001  Van 
Ness  Avenue.  The  table  was  adorned  with  roses  and 
chrysanthemums,  and  the  repast  was  elegant  in  every  detail. 

The  ladies  of  St.  Luke's  Guild  will  give  a  concert  at  Irv- 
ing Hall  next  Wednesday  evening.  An  excellent  pro- 
gramme will  be  rendered  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Martin  Schuhz,  and  the  affair  promises  to  be  very  enjoyable. 

Miss  May  Taylor,  only  daughter  of  S.  P.  Taylor,  will  be 
married  next  Wednesday  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Danner,  at  Taylors- 
ville,  the  country  home  of  the  family.  The  wedding  will 
be  a  quiet  alTair,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  illness  of 
her  father.  They  will  reside  at  11 12  McAllister  Street,  and 
will  receive  their  friends  Tuesdays  in  December. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Past  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  O.  Lewis,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  duty  at  the  naval  rendezvous  in  this  city  and 
ordered  to  the  Hassler. 

Major  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Witcher,  U.  S.  A.,  returned  from 
San  Diego  on  Monday. 

Lieutenant  Carl  W.  Jungen,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Bella 
Vista. 

Lieutenant  Selim  E.  Woodworth,  U.  S.  N.,  has  joined 
his  ship,  which  sails  this  week. 

Major  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Worth,  U.  S.  A,  Miss  Minnie 
Mansfield,  and  Major  C.  A.  Earnest,  U.  S.  A,  of  Angel 
Island  were  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Sayre,  U.  S.  N.,  came  down  from  Mare  Island 
on  Wednesday  for  a  short  visit. 

Medical  Director  J.  S.  Dungan,  U.  S.  N.;  has  been  or- 
dered to  duty  at  the  marine  rendezvous  in  this  city,  reliev- 
ing Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  O.  Lewis,  who  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Hassler. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  S.  Dixon,  U.  S.  N-,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Hassler  and  placed  on  waiting  or- 
ders. 

Assistant  Surgeon  J.  S.  Sayre,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Naval  Hospital,  at  Mare  Island,  and  or- 
dered to  the  Asiatic  Station  per  steamer  of  the  28th  instant 
from  this  port. 

Captain  John  Irwin,  U.  S.  N.,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Inspection  on  this  coast,  visited  the  Navy  Yard  on  Tuesday 
last,  and  inspected  the  United  States  steamer  Adams.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Chief  Engineer  Montgomery  Fletcher. 

Ensign  John  M.  Elliott,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  from  the  East 
on  Thursday  last.  He  has  been  ordered  to  duty  on  board 
the  United  States  steamer  Ranger. 

Ensign  C.  F.  Pond,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Mare  Island  Yard, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Junior  Lieutenant. 

Assistant  Engineer  Alberto  de  Ruiz,  U.  S.  N-,  has  been 
detached  from  the  United  States  steamer  Ranger,  on  wait- 
ing orders. 

Lieutenant  J.  W.  Carlin,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  receiving -ship 
Independence,  is  at  the  Occidental. 

Paymaster  Benjamin  D.  Boswell,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Paymas- 
ter Mitchell  McDonald,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  here  from  the 
East  on  Wednesday,  and  registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Captain  J.  W.  Summerhays,  U.  S.  A-,  of  Angel  Island, 
was  in  the  city  on  Tuesday. 


CCCLXXVlII.-BiU  of  Fare  for  Nine  Persons,  Sun- 
day,   November  zz,  1885. 
Julienne  Soup. 
Olives.     Cheese  Straws. 
Baked   Crabs,   a   la  Creole. 
Brains,  with  Cream  Sauce,  served  in  paper  cases- 
Lima  Beans.     Sliced  Sweet  Potatoes. 
Veal  cooked  in  its  own  juice. 
Oyster  Salad. 
Rochefort  Cheese. 
Italian  Cream.     Brandied  Peaches.     Fancy  Cakes. 
Coffee. 
Veal  Cooked  in  its  Own  Juice. — Lard  a  round,  or  a 
piece  of  a  shoulder  of  veal  boned;  put  it  into  a  saucepan 
with  a  good  lump  of  butter,  and  let  it  brown  ;  add  salt,  pep- 
per, and  a  bay  leaf;  cook  it  over  a  slow  fire  two  or  three 
hours ;  skim  the  gravy,  pour  a  little  water  into  the  saucepan, 
mix  it  well  with  the  gravy  and  serve. 

Baked  Craes  a  la  Creole. — Boil  four  hard-shell  crabs; 
remove  the  shells;  take  out  the  sand-bag  and  the  springy 
substances  from  the  sides ;  take  out  the  meat  and  fat  care- 
fully, and  chop  them  up  with  chopped  onions,  minced  ham, 
bread  crumbs,  butter  or  oils,  suet,  and  plenty  of  red  pepper; 
bind  it  with  beaten  yolk  of  egg  and  fry  it  well.  Clean  the 
upper  shell  of  the  crab,  and  stuff  it  with  this  mixture ;  sprin- 
kle over  a  little  powdered  bread  crumbs,  put  on  each  stuffed 
crab  a  lump  of  butter,  put  into  the  oven  to  bake  a  few  min- 
utes, and  serve  with  sliced  lemon  on  top. 


A  duel  between  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  recently 
occurred  at  Warsaw.  The  latter  had  offered  the  lady 
his  hand,  which  she  refused,  whereupon  he  spread 
abroad  reports  injurious  to  her  good  name.  Several 
gentlemen  came  forward,  in  a  knightly  manner,  and 
volunteered  to  avenge  her  by  challenging  her  calum- 
niator to  a  duel.  She  replied  that  if  a  duel  was  re- 
quired in  order  to  vindicate  her  honor,  she  conceived 
that  she  had  a  right  and  title  to  be  one  of  the  princi- 
pals. The  strong-minded  damsel  prided  herself  on 
being  a  good  shot,  and  resolved  to  punish  her  tra- 
ducer,  but  not  to  injure  him  mortally.  She  sent  him 
a  challenge  ;  he  accepted  it  ;  and  the  duelists  met  in 
a  place  outside  Warsaw.  Happily,  both  missed  their 
aim.  The  lady  wanted  to  fire  a  second  time,  but  her 
second  assured  her  that  full  reparation  had  been 
made.  Her  adversary  was  so  moved  by  her  mascu- 
line gallantry  that  he  made  her  a  formal  apology, 
which  she  accepted. 


A  Justice  ot  the  Peace  in  Oconee  County,  Georgia, 
got  a  little  mixed  in  marrying  two  couples  of  colored 
citizens  recently.  The  two  women  and  the  two  men 
who  wanted  to  be  joined  in  matrimony  were  all  stand- 
ing up  together,  and  the  justice  married  one  of  the 
women  to  both  the  men  and  both  the  women  to  the 
other  man.  It  is  now  so  badly  mixed  that  the  men 
don't  know  which  of  the  women  to  live  with.  The 
justice  was  a  little  scared  at  the  time,  and  has  been 
working  since  to  get  it  all  straightened. 


The  picturesqueness  of  the  arsenal  at  Springfield, 
with  its  rows  of  burnished  guns  that  inspired  Long- 
fellow's poem,  has  been  lost.  The  ordnance  officers 
no  longer  slack  the  muskets  behind  glass,  to  look 
pretty  and  gather  dust  and  rust,  but  pack  them  in 
well-painted  boxes,  coated  with  petroleum  paper. 
They  are  then  always  ready  for  shipment,  and  suffer 
no  damage  as  time  goes  on. 


It  seems  that  the  Coney  Island  Elephant,  though 
the  largest  of  his  kind,  is  not  the  first  The  great 
Napoleon  had  erected  a  colossal  elephant,  some  forty 
feet  high,  in  Paris,  which  was  still  standing  in  1832. 
It  is  described  in  Hugo's  "L^s  Miserables"  and 
stood  near  the  present  site  of  the  Bastile  column. 


The  Great  Eastern  is  to  be  moored  at  Gibraltar,  as 
a  coal  hulk. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

"  I  visited  Mobile  in  March,  1865,  A  busi- 

ness," says  a  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Republi- 
can, "and,  of  course,  took  a  week  to  do  one  day's 
business  in,  and  spent  a  useless  surplus  of  six  months' 
pay.  An  invitation  to  dinner  was  an  event  in  a  sol- 
dier's life  to  be  sought  for  by  patient  strategy,  and  the 
dinner,  if  secured,  treasured  in  memory  for  months 
after,  to  be  related,  item  by  item,  to  the  boys  in  camp, 
who  took  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  every  detail  of 
the  feast.  The  staple  food  was  corn-bread,  with  ba- 
con and  flour  gravy,  but  wealthy  families  had  a  very 
few  small  wheat  biscuits  on  the  table  at  dinner  only. 
It  was  etiquette  of  home  visitors  lo  eat  but  one  or  two 
of  these,  on  the  polite  supposition  that  the  guests  had 
such  delicacies  at  home,  but  the  soldier  was  urged  and 
expected  to  eat  his  fill.  I  remember  hearing  an  aside 
remark  made  by  one  wealthy  and  hospitable  lady  to 
another  about  their  clergyman's  daughter,  who  was 
then  visiting,  or  rather  foraging,  among  the  faithful. 
'  She  eats  five  biscuits,  and  flour  four  hundred  dollars 
a  barrel ! '  The  comical  alliteration  in  this  indignant 
protest  caused  it  to  stick  in  my  memory.  I  remember 
buying  a  pair  of  red  negro  brogan  shoes  in  a  large 
store  on  Dauphin  Street,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  It  was  the  only  pair  in  the  store,  and  the 
sole  clerk,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  was  perfectly  indifferent 
whether  I  took  them  or  not.  One  meal  at  a  hotel 
cost  five  dollars,  and  no  one  got  as  much  as  he  could 
eat  at  that  price.  A  regular  allowance  of  corn-meal, 
coffee,  oat-meal,  biscuit,  fried  bacon,  and  in  some 
cases  fried  chicken,  were  served.  When  consumed 
the  waiters  reported  '  all  give  out.'  Sometimes  a  hog 
at  the  table  would  take  the  last  two  biscuits,  holding 
one  in  reserve  while  eating  the  other,  but  this  was 
rare  and  apt  to  be  rebuked  by  some  spectator  who 
was  'heeled.'  The  Confederate  soldier  was  usually  a 
gentleman,  or  desired  to  appear  as  such." 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  says  that  in 
Buenos  Ayres  "  it  is  the  custom  to  serve  sweatmeats 
at  every  meal — 'dulces,'  as  they  are  called — pre- 
served fruits  of  the  richest  sort,  jellies  and  confections 
of  every  variety  and  description.  Many  of  these  are 
made  by  the  nuns  in  the  convents,  and  are  sold  to 
the  public  either  through  the  confectioner)'  stores  or 
by  private  application.  A  South  American  house- 
wife, instead  of  ordering  jams,  and  preserves,  and  jel- 
lies from  her  grocer,  or  putting  up  a  supply  in  her 
own  kitchen  during  the  fruit  season,  patronizes  the 
nuns,  and  gets  a  better  article  at  a  lower  price.  The 
nuns  are  very  ingenious  in  this  work,  and  prepare 
forms  of  delicacies  which  are  unknown  to  our  table. 
At  a  dinner  party  not  long  ago  dessert  was  brought  in 
in  a  novel  form.  A  tray  which  appeared  to  be  filled 
with  hard-boiled  eggs  was  placed  before  the  hostess, 
who  gave  each  guest  a  couple,  and  poured  over  them 
some  sort  of  syrup  or  dressing.  In  a  strange  coun- 
try the  tourist  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  odd  things, 
but  this  seemed  to  cap  the  climax — hard-boiled  eggs 
at  a  swell-dinner  party  for  dessert.  -  But  it  soon  was 
discovered  that  the  white  of  this  bogus  egg  was  blanc 
mange,  and  the  yolk  was  made  of  quince  jelly,  egg 
shells  being  used  for  molds.  This  was  an  idea  of  the 
nuns,  and  one  of  their  ingenious  fixings. 
» 

A  humorous  incident  is  told  around  Mexico.  Gen- 
eral Lallane  sent  President  Diaz  a  sack  of  locusts  to 
show  the  enormous  size,  and  the  messenger,  instead 
of  delivering  the  same  at  the  office,  delivered  them  at 
the  residence,  where  the  cook,  mistaking  them  for 
some  new  species  of  crab,  served  them  up,  and  when 
on  the  table  the  mistake  was  discovered  by  Mrs. 
Diaz,  but  not  before  the  family  had  partaken  of  some. 

An  odd  coffee-machine  has  been  patented  in  Lon- 
don. A  lamp  beneath  boils  the  water  for  infusion, 
and  at  the  same  time  roasts  the  berries,  which,  when 
roasted,  are  automatically  emptied  into  a  hopper  and 
ground  by  a  mill  attached.  Thus  the  whole  process 
of  roasting  the  green  coffee  berries,  grinding  and  in- 
fusing the  same  is  simultaneously  performed  within 
about  fifteen  minutes. 


It  is  said  that  a  lump  of  bread  about  the  size  of  a 
French  billiard-ball,  tied  up  in  a  linen  bag  and  insert- 
ed in  the  pot  which  boils  vegetables,  will  absorb  the 
gases  which  oftentimes  send  such  an  insupportable 
odor  to  the  regions  above.  "  It  is  well  to  know  these 
things,"  as  the  man  said,  reading  the  death-notice  of 
his  wife's  mother. 

<•> 

The  Princess  of  Bavaria,  who  married  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  refuted  the  idea  that  women  can  not  keep  a 
secret,  by  preserving  to  the  time  of  her  death  the  re- 
ceipt for  cooking  red  cabbage,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  prized  and  fashionable  vegetables  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XV. 


Writing  upon  the  subject  of  fish,  an  authority  says 
it  is  often  spoiled  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  served. 
Garnishing  hot  fish  with  cold  parsley  is  abominable, 
and  equally  bad  is  sliced  lemon  on  every  fish.  A 
really  fine  fish  is  never  improved  by  sauce  or  "fix- 
ings." 

♦ 

Stewed  white  beans,  now  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
mon dish,  were  a  delicacy  with  Alexander  in  Asia, 
and,  historians  say,  were  a  discovery  of  one  of  his 
best,  and  consequently  favorite,  cooks. 


On  the  bill  of  fare  at  a  Western  hotel  is  regularly 
printed  these  suggestive  lines:  "In  Rome  gluttony 
became  so  excessive  that  it  was  repressed  by  law. 
Bear  this  in  mind." 

' '  Snow  potatoes  "  are  mashed  and  then  put  through 
a  colander,  which  gives  them  a  light  and  fluffy  look. 
They  have  been  quite  the  thing  at  dinner-parties. 


Minced  ham  and  egg.  the  former  broiled  and  the 
latter  hard,  has  been  introduced  as  a  new  breakfast 
dish. 


It  required  three  men  with  a  large  wagon  to  move 
in  lively  fashion  during  the  whole  of  a  day,  lately,  to 
gather  up  and  return  lo  Hillsdale  College,  Mich.,  the 
six  hundred  chairs  and  benches  that  had  been  distrib- 
uted among  the  barns  and  fields  in  the  neighboring 
country,  on  the  preceding  night,  by  the  students. 


The  history  of  a  Vermont  mountain  town  is  Urns 
epitomized  by  a  good  observer:  "The  early  settlers 
cleared  up  good  farms,  and  the  children  got  rich 
from  them.  The  grandchildren  ran  them  down,  and 
loaded  the  town  with  debts.  The  next  generation 
skipped  away  to  the  West." 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


BILL  NYE'S    BUDGET. 
More  Extracts  from  John  Adams's  Diary. 

December  6. — It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  I  write 
this  entry  in  my  diary,  for  this  morning  Abigail 
thought  best  for  me  to  carry  the  oleander  down  into 
the  cellar,  as  the  nights  have  been  growing  colder  of 
lale. 

1  do  not  know  which  I  dislike  most,  foreign  usur- 
pation or  the  oleander.  I  have  carried  that  plant  up 
and  down  stairs  every  time  the  weather  has  changed, 
and  the  fickle  element  of  New  England  has  kept  me 
rising  and  falling  with  the  thermometer,  and  when- 
ever 1  raised  or  fell  I  most  always  had  that  scrawny 
oleander  in  my  arms. 

Richly  has  it  repaid  us,  however,  with  its  long, 
green,  limber  branches,  and  its  little  yellow  nubs  on 
the  end.  How  full  of  promise  is  the  glorious  Scan- 
dinavian plant  we  call  the  "  Ole  Andre."  How  full 
of  promises  to  the  eye  that  are  broken  to  the  heart. 
The  oleander  is  always  just  about  to  meet  its  engage- 
ments, but  later  on  it  peters  out  and  fails  to  material- 
ize. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  would  do  if  it  were  not  for 
our  house-plants.  Every  fall  I  shall  carry  them  cheer- 
fully down  cellar,  and  in  the  spring  I  will  bring  up 
the  pots  for  Mrs.  Adams  to  weep  softly  into.  Many 
a  night,  at  the  special  instance  and  request  of  my 
wife,  I  have  risen,  clothed  in  one  simple,  clinging 
garment,  to  go  and  see  if  the  speckled,  double  and 
twisted  Rise-up -William-Riley  geranium  was  feeling 
all  right. 

I  have  driven  one  toe  back  into  my  foot  almost  out 
of  sight,  by  prowling  around  in  the  night  and  trying 
to  kick  rocking-chairs  out  of  my  way  as  I  groped 
around  to  find  a  newspaper  that  I  might  spread  over 
the  three-cornered,  sacred,  picnic  cactus  from  farther 
India.  And  yet  what  has  the  three-cornered,  sacred, 
Dicnic  cactus  from  farther  India  ever  done  for  us  that 
we  should  try  to  make  its  life  a  happy  one? 

Last  summer  Abigail  brought  home  a  slip  of  Eng- 
lish ivy.  1  do  not  like  things  that  are  English  very 
much,  but  I  tolerated  this  little  sickly  thing  because 
it  seemed  to  please  Abigail.  I  asked  her  what  were 
the  salient  features  of  the  ivy.  What  did  the  Eng- 
lish ivy  do?  What  might  be  its  specialty?  Mrs. 
Adams  said  that  it  made  a  specialty  of  climbing.  It 
was  a  climber  from  away  back.  "All  right,"  I  then 
to  her  did  straightway  say  ;  "let  her  climb." 

It  was  a  good  early  climber.  It  climbed  higher 
than  Jack's  bean-stalk.  It  climbed  the  golden  stair. 
Most  of  our  plants  are  actively  engaged  in  descend- 
the  cellar-stairs,  or  in  ascending  the  golden  stair  most 
all  the  lime. 

I  descended  the  cellar-stairs  with  the  oleander  this 
morning,  though  the  oleander  got  there  a  little  more 
previously  than  I  did.  Parties  desiring  a  good,  sec- 
ond-hand oleander  tub.  with  castors  on  it,  will  do 
well  to  give  us  a  call  before  going  elsewhere.  Pur- 
chasers desiring  a  good  set  of  second-hand  ear-muffs 
for  tulips  will  find  something  to  their  advantage  by 
addressing  the  subscriber. 

We  also  have  two  very  highly  ornamental  green  do- 
goods  for  ivy  vines  to  ramble  over.  We  could  be  in- 
duced to  sell  these  do-goods  at  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  our  large  stock  of  new  and  attractive 
do-goods.  These  articles  are  as  good  as  ever,  We 
bought  them  during  the  panic  last  fall  for  our  vines 
to  climb  over,  but  as  our  vines  died  of  membranous 
croup  in  November,  those  do-goods  still  remain  un- 
clum.  S3T  Second-hand  dirt  for  plants  always  on 
hand.  Ornamental  geranium  slumps  at  bed-rock 
prices.  Highest  cash  prices  paid  for  slips  of  black- 
and-tan  foliage  plants.  We  are  headquarters  for  the 
century-plant  that  draws  a  salary  for  ninety-five  years 
and  then  dies. 

I  do  not  feel  much  like  writing  in  my  diary  to-day, 
but  the  physician  says  that  my  arm  will  be  better  in  a 
day  or  two,  so  that  it  will  be  more  of  a  pleasure  to  do 
business. 

We  are  still  without  a  servant-girl,  so  I  do  some  of 
the  cooking.  I  make  a  fire  each  day  and  boil  the  tea- 
kettle. People  who  have  tried  my  boiled  tea-kettle 
say  it  is  very  fine. 

Some  of  my  friends  have  asked  me  to  run  for  the 
Legislature  here  next  election.  Somehow  I  feel  that 
I  might,  in  public  life,  rise  to  distinction  some  day, 
and  perhaps  at  some  future  time  figure  prominently 
in  the  affairs  of  a  one-horse  republic  at  a  good  salary. 

1  have  never  done  anything  in  the  statesman  line, 
but  it  does  not  look  difficult  to  me.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  success  in  public  life  is  the  result  of  a  union  of 
several  great  primary  elements,  to  wit: 

Firstly — Ability  to  whoop  in  a  felicitous  manner. 

Secondly — Promptness  in  improving  the  proper  mo- 
ment in  which  to  whoop. 

Thirdly — Ready  and  correct  decision  in  the  matter 
of  which  side  to  whoop  on. 

Fourthly — Ability  to  cork  up  the  whoop  at  the 
proper  moment  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place  till  needed. 
^And  this  last  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all. 
lt,is  the  amateur  statesman  who  talks  the  most.  Fear- 
ing that  he  will  conceal  his  identity  as  a  fool,  he  bab- 
bles in  conversation  and  slashes  around  in  his  shallow 
'  banks  in  public. 

As  soon  as  1  get  the  house-plants  down  cellar  and 
get  their  overshoes  on  for  the  winter,  I  will  more 
seriously  consider  the  question  of  our  political  affairs 
here  in  this  new  land  where  we  have  to  tie  our  scalps 
on  at  night  and  where  every  summer  is  an  Indian 
summer. — Boston  Globe. 


A  Father's  Letter. 

My  Dear  Son  :  I  tried  to  write  to  you  last  week, 
but  didn't  get  round  to  it,  owing  to  circumstances.  I 
went  away  for  a  little  business  tower  for  a  few  days 
on  the  cars,  and  then  when  1  got  home  the  sociable 
broke  loose  in  our  onct  happy  home. 

While  on  my  commershal  tower  down  the  Omehaw 
railroad,  buying  a  new  well-diggin'  machine,  of  which 
I  had  heard  a  good  deal,  pro  and  con,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  riding  on  one  of  them  sleeping-cars  that 
we  read  so  much  about 

I  am  going  on  fifty  years  old,  and  that's  the  first 
time  I  ever  slumbered  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  miles 
an  hour,  including  stops. 

I  got  acquainted  with  the  porter,  and  he  blacked 
my  boots  in  the  night,  unbeknownst  to  me,  while  I 
was  engaged  in  slumber.  He  must  have  thought  that 
I  was  your  father,  and  that  we  rolled  in  luxury  at 
home  all  the  time,  and  that  it  was  a  common  thing 
for  us  to  have  our  boots  blacked  by  menials.  When 
I  left  the  car,  this  porter  brushed  my  clothes  till  the 
hot  flashes  ran  up  my  spinal  colyuro,  and  I  told  him 
that  he  had  treated  me  square,  and  I  wrung  his  hand 
when  he  held  it  out  toards  me,  and  I  told  him  that 
any  time  he  wanted  a  good,  cool  drink  of  buttermilk 
to  just  holler  through  our  telephone.  We  had  the 
sociable  at  our  house  last  week,  and  when  I  got  home 
your  mother  set  me  right  to  work  bonyin'  chairs  and 
dishes.      She   had   solicited   some  cakes  and  other 


things.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  on  to  the  sked- 
jule  by  which  these  sociables  are  run.  or  not.  The 
idea  is  a  novel  one  to  me. 

The  sisters  in  our  set,  onct  in  so  often,  turn  their 
houses  wrong  side  out  for  the  purpose  of  raising  four 
dollars  to  apply  on  the  church  debt.  When  I  was  a 
boy  we  worshiped  with  less  frills  than  they  do  now. 
Now  it  seems  that  the  debt  is  a  part  of  the  worship. 

Well,  we  had  a  good  time  and  used  up  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cookies  in  a  short  time.  Part  of  these 
cookies  was  devoured  and  the  balance  was  trod  into 
our  all-wool  carpet. 

Several  of  the  young  people  got  to  playing  Copen- 
hagen in  the  setting-room,  and  stepped"  on  the  old 
cat  in  such  a  way  as  to  disfigure  him  for  life.  They 
also  had  a  disturbance  in  the  front  room  and  knocked 
off  some  of  the  plastering. 

So  your  mother  is  feeling  very  slim  and  I  am  not 
very  chipper  myself.  I  hope  that  you  are  working 
hard  at  your  books,  so  that  you  will  be  an  ornament 
to  society.  Society  is  needing  some  ornaments  very 
much.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  not  begin  to 
monkey  with  rum.  I  should  hate  to  have  you  meet 
with  a  felon's  doom  or  fill  a  drunkard's  grave.  If 
anybody  has  got  to  fill  a  drunkard's  grave,  let  him  do 
it  himself.  What  has  the  drunkard  ever  done  for  you 
that  you  should  fill  his  grave  for  him? 

I  expect  you  do  right  as  near  as  possible.  You  will 
not  do  exactly  right  all  the  time,  but  try  to  strike  a 
good  average.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  let  your  stud- 
ies encroach  too  much  on  your  polo,  but  to  unite  the 
two  so  that  you  will  not  break  down  under  the  strain. 
I  should  feel  sad  and  mortified  to  have  you  come 
home  a  physical  wreck.  I  think  one  physical  wreck 
in  a  family  is  enough,  and  I  am  rapidly  getting  where 
I  can  do  the  entire  physical-wreck  business  for  our 
neighborhood. 

1  see  by  your  picture  that  you  have  got  one  of  them 
plaited  coats,  with  a  belt  around  it,  and  short  pants. 
They  make  you  look  as  you  did  when  I  used  to  spank 
you  in  years  gone  by,  and  I  feel  the  same  old  desire 
to  do  it  now  that  I  did  then.  Old  and  feeble  as  I  am, 
it  seems  to  me  as  though  I  could  spank  a  boy  that 
wears  knickerbocker  pants  buttoned  onto  a  Garabaldy 
waist  and  a  plaited  jacket. 

If  it  wasn't  for  them  cute  little  camel's-hair  whis- 
kers of  yours  I  would  not  believe  that  you  had  grown 
up  to  be  a  large,  expensive  boy,  grown-up  with 
thoughts.  Some  of  the  thoughts  you  express  in  your 
letters  are  far  beyond  your  years.  Do  you  think  them 
yourself,  or  is  there  some  boy  in  the  school  that  thinks 
all  the  thoughts  for  the  rest? 

Some  of  your  letters  are  so  deep  that  your  mother 
and  I  can  hardly  grapple  with  them.  One  of  them 
especially  was  so  full  of  foreign  stuff  that  you  had  got 
out  of  a  bill  of  fare,  that  we  will  have  to  wait  till  you 
come  home  before  we  can  take  it  in.  I  can  talk  a  lit- 
tle Chippewa,  but  that  is  all  the  foreign  language  I 
am  familiar  with.  When  I  was  young  we  had  to  get 
our  foreign  languages  the  best  we  could,  so  I  studied 
Chippewa  without  a  master.  A  Chippewa  chief  took 
me  into  his  camp  and  kept  me  there  for  some  time, 
while  I  acquired  his  language.  He  became  so  much 
attached  to  me  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  coming 
away. 

I  wish  you  would  write  in  the  United  States  dialect 
as  much  as  possible,  and  not  try  to  parlize  your  par- 
ents with  imported  expressions  that  come  too  high  for 
poor  people. 

Remember  that  you  are  the  only  boy  we've  got,  and 
we  are  only  going  through  the  motions  of  living  here 
for  your  sake.  For  us  the  day  is  wearing  out,  and  it 
is  now  way  long  into  the  shank  of  the  evening.  All 
we  ask  of  you  is  to  improve  on  the  old  people.  You 
can  see  where  I  fooled  myself,  and  you  can  do  better. 
Read,  and  write,  and  sifer,  and  polo,  and  get  nol- 
ledge,  and  try  not  to  be  ashamed  of  your  uncultivated 
parents. 

When  you  get  that  checkered  little  sawed-off  coat 
on,  and  that  pair  of  knee  panties,  and  that  poker-dot 
necktie,  and  the  sassy  little  boys  holler  "rats "  when 
you  pass  by,  and  your  heart  is  bowed  down,  remem- 
ber that,  no  matter  how  foolish  you  may  look,  your 
parents  will  never  sour  on  you.  Your  Father. 
— Chicago  News. 


The  Parisians  are  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  indulge  in  the  sport  of  salmon-fishing  in  the 
Seine  and  the  Marne,  at  no  distant  day.  The  artifi- 
cial fecundation  of  eighty  thousand  salmon  ova  is 
going  on  in  the  aquarium  of  the  Trocadero  ;  and 
when  the  fry  is  sufficiently  grown  to  support  the 
change,  these  rivers  and  their  affluents  are  to  be 
stocked  with  the  young  fish.  The  parent  salmon — 
some  five  hundred  in  number — were  imported  from 
California  in  1878.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  stocking  of  the  French  rivers  with  American  salm- 
on, if  it  could  be  successfully  accomplished,  would 
represent  an  annual  gain  to  the  country  of  some  forty 
millions  of  francs. 


A  strip  of  Arabian  paper,  dating  from  the  ninth 
century,  and  containing  a  wood-cut,  with  ornaments 
and  initials,  has  just  been  found  among  the  papers  of 
the  Austrian  Archduke  Rainer.  This  relic  shows 
that  the  art  of  wood-cutting  was  probably  of  .Arabian 
origin,  or  that  it  was,  at  all  events,  known  the  Arabs 
in  the  ninth  century. 


A  Vast  Display  of  Furniture. 

It  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility  for  a  purchaser 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  vast  display  of  furniture 
contained  in  the  four  completely  stocked  floors  of  the 
California  Furniture  Company's  establishment,  220  to 
226  Bush  Street.  There  can  be  seen  every  imagina- 
ble piece  of  furniture  that  can  be  desired. 


—  I  HAVE    IT— MULLER'S   STYLISH    EVE-GLASSliS 

— Christmas  gift  for  sister  or  brother.     135  Mont- 
gomery Street. 


ARTI  EACUL 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

SEASO\  1885. 

An  exhibition  of  Original  Christmas  Cards,  painted  in  oil 
and  water-colors  by  the  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
League,  will  be  held  during  the  week  November  16 — 24,  at 

WM,   DOXEY'S, 

«31  Market  St..  trader  Palace  Hotel,  g.  F. 

OPEN    EVENINGS. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox   Brain 
and  theembryo  of  the  Wheat  and  Oat. 

CROSBY'S  VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

For  fifteen  years  has  been  a  standard  remedy  with  all  phy- 
sicians treating  nervous  or  mental  disorders. 

Formula  on  every  label. 

It  relieves  all  forms  of  nervous  derangements,  weaknesses 
of  mind  or  body,  impaired  vitality,  loss  of  memory,  deficient 
mental  nutrition. 

It  aids  in  the/bodily  and  mental  growth  of  children. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  56  West  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New 
York.     For  sale  by  drugeists  or  mail.     $1. 

J.  J.  MACK  A  CO.,  San  Francisco  Agents. 


Gr^^S      STOVE 

MANUFACTORY. 

C.  A.  GUSHING,  105  FREMONT  STREET. 

The  "  ECLIPSE"  is  the  BEST  Cooking  Stove  made. 

Gas  Heating  Stoves  for  Parlors,  Sitting  Rooms,  Offices, 
etc.,  of  various  styles  and  sizes.  Agent  for  the  Patent  Bath 
Heater ;  will  heat  40  gallons  watar  In  9  minutes,  at  cost  of  2 
cents;  a  wonderful  invention. 


OOFS 


FOIE  EOOFIXG  1CEFAIKS 

Send  an  early  order  to 
II.  G.  FISKE,  the  Pioneer 

Hoofer,  827  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3inm 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER, 

SUPERIOR    TO    ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE  &  GENTLE." 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.,  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordijiary1  Dose,  a  Wineglass ful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers.  J 

NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL. 
For  Sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  1G  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


YOUR  THANKSGIVING  DINNER 

vv  ill  not  he  complete  without  some  of  the  many  delicacies, 
Imported  und  home-made,  to  be  found  at  the  two  stores  of 

LEBENBAUM  BROS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


815  and  31?  SUTTER  ST.,  and  S.  W.  COR.  POLK  and  CALIFORNIA  STS. 


We  call  especial  attention  to  our 


FINE  HOME  MADE  MINCE  MEAT, 

GEXIINE  BOILED  CIDER, 

A\D  PLUM  PrDDIXG. 


Anil  all  the  Accessories  of  a  Good  Dinner. 


OPEN  EVENINCS  TILL  NINE  O'CLOCK. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

RALSTON  HOLSE. 

English,  French,  and  German,  Boarding  and  Day  Schoo 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  Children.  1222  Pine  St. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.  E.  N.  WOODS  or 
MRS.  S.  E.  GAMBLE. 

)1R.  ALFRED  II  IYM WSON. 

TEACHER  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC,  has  removed  to  315 
Geary  Street,  near  Powell.  Applicants  for  the  Haymanson 
Choral  must  apply  between  11  and  12  o'clock. 

BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St  S.  F. 

Send  lot  Circular. 

Commercial  Education,  Penmanship,  Telegraphy,  Short, 
hand  Type-writing,  and  the  Modem  Languages  are  now 
included  in  our  Business  Course— all  for  $75  for  a  six- 
months'  term.     Send  for  circular. 


THE     WAKEFIELD'S, 


FALL  AND  HOLIDAY 

TRADE,  have  Intro- 
duced dozens  of  new 
and  elegant  designs  In 
Kalian  (hair*,  Itaby 
Carriages,  Cribs,  etc. 
When  selecting  your 
Holiday  dill-,  be  sure 
and  include  a  Wake* 
field   Chair. 

The  Wakefield  Com- 
pany leads  the  Rattan 
business. 


No.  «44  MARKET  STREET.  S.  F. 


HOME"  LUNCH  ROOMS, 

r»09  Montgomery  Street. 

Lunches,  Collations,  and  Dinners  furnished  for  private 
parties  and  societies.  A  competent  steward  furnished  to 
set  and  decorate  tables,  dress  salads,  etc.  Ice  cream  to  or- 
der.    Special  rates  to  fraternal  societies. 

Refer  by  permission  to  California  Commandery,  Knights 
Templar,  California  Chapter,  R.  A,  M.,  and  many  others. 
K.  S.  HART,   Proprietor. 


CONOVER 


COXOVER  BROS.,  XEW  YORK. 


The  most  artistic  Ipright  Piano  ever  pro- 
duced, illnstcians  and  inteiidlug  purchasers 
are  Invited  to  call,  critically  examine,  and 
make  comparisons. 

F.  YV.  SPENCER   •*  CO.,    Pacific  Coast   Agents, 

23  and  25  Fifth  Street,  S.  F. 

Catalogues  mailed  free  on  application. 

THE  BURR  FOLDING  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
aod  closes  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows all    in   place.     Thirty   styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.    Prices  reduced.    Send 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
very  n*^t  and  very  cheap.  HI  HIE  FOLDING   BSD 

CO.,  No.  603  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 

FTCHINCS 

AS  CHRISTMAS  OR  WEDDINC  PRESENTS. 

I  will  gladly  lay  aside  now  any  Etchings 
chosen  for  the  coming  season.  The  absence 
of  duplicates  of  many  In  my  large  collection 
makes  an  early  choice  desirable.  1'rircs 
(those  of  New  York)  arc  marked  in  plain 
figures.      Correspondence  iuvltcd. 

W.  K.  VICKERY, 

631   Market  St.  (Doxey's),  under  Palace  Hotel. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


IS  Post  St.  and  S.  W.  eor.  Powell  and  Sutter. 


HOWES  SCALES. 

General  l=cin- D.  N.  •*  C  A.  II  I"  1  IV. 

Mil  Market  St..  ror.  First,  8.  F. 

VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

On  easy  terms  or  exchange  for  city  property ;  330  acres  J  50 
acres  vineyard,  20  acres  prunes,  3$  acres  orchard  ;  wind- 
mill, large  house  and  barn  ;  farm  all  under  cultivation  ;  i% 
miles  from  Mountain  View,  9  miles  from  San  Jose,  40  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  in  the  warm  belt  of  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley; 4  trains  daily j  delightful  climate;  even  temperature; 
adjoining  (he  foothills  ;  elegant  country  residence.  Call  or 
address  I.  J.    l!!PHN,  509  Market  St.,  8.  F. 

Anfl  I  TP  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  receive 
I*  K I  /  r  free  a  costly  box  of  goods,  which  will  help 
I  1 1  l£-L..  .,11,  0f  cither  sex,  to  more  money  fight 
away  than  anything  else  in  this  world.  Fortunes  await  the 
workers  absolutely  sure.     Terms  mailed  free, 

TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,   Maine. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC  SYSTEM.) 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

Cor) 


18. OO   A 

8.00  A 
•4.00  p, 
7-30  A- 
7.30    A. 

"3.30  p. 

8.00   A. 

4.00  P. 
•5.00    P. 

8.00  A. 
■*0.OO   A. 

3.3O    P. 

3.3O  P. 
IO.OO  A, 

3.OO    P. 

3.OO    P. 

7.3O   A. 

S.OO   A. 

7.30  A. 

3-00    P. 

4.00  P. 
•4.00    P. 

S.OO  A. 
tlO.OO    A. 

3.OO    P. 

8.00  A. 
"9.30  A. 
•3.30  P. 
'9.30   A. 


From  October  13,  1SS5. 


. .  BjTOQ 

.  .Calistogaand  Napa.. 


..Coirax 

..Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland.. 

.  .Gait,  via  Martinez 

. .  lone,  via  Livennore 

. .  Knight's  Loading 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

. .  Martinez 

..Milton 

\  Mojave,    Deming  /  Express 

/  EI  Paso,  and  East  \  Emigrant. . . 

. .  Niles  and  Hayward's 

\  Ogden  and  East  J  Express 

/  "         "    \  Emigrant. .. . 

. . Red  Blufl',  via  Marysville 

.  .Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . . 
via  Benicia 

"  viaBenicia 

"  via  Benicia 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers 

..San  Jose 


.Stockton,  via  Livermore.. 

*'         via  Martinez.. . 

"         via  Martinez. . . 
.  Tulare  and  Fresno 


AKR1VE 

(from) 


J6. 10  p. 
'10.10  A. 
6.10  P. 
S.40  f- 
6.40  p. 

fIO./,0   A. 

5.40  p. 

IO.IO  A. 

■*8„40  a. 

6.10  p. 

"7.10  P. 

IO.4O  A. 
IO.4O   A. 

3-4°  p- 

Il.IO  A. 
I I. IO   A. 

5.40    F. 

5.40    P. 

6.40  P. 
II.IO  A. 
IO.IO   A. 

•■6.00  A. 

*3.40    P. 

♦340  r 

9.4O  A. 
5.4O    P. 

*7.io    P. 

IO.4O    A. 

*7-io   P. 


A  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30,  I. CO. 
1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,5.00,  5.30,  6.00,6.30. 

7.00,  S.OO,  CJ.OO,    IO.OO,   II.OO,    *I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— -6.O0,  '6.30,  *7.co,  *7.3o,  *8.co,  *3.3o; 

•3.30,  *4Ioo,  '4.30,  '5-00,  "5-30.  *6.co,  '6.30,  9.00. 
To  FRUIT  VALE(via  Alameda)— '9.30  a.  m.,  6.30,  In. 00. 

•12.OO  P.  M. 
To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *j.^o,  8.00,  '8.30,  9.00, 

9.30,  io.oo,  I10.30,  11.00,  Jn. 30, 12.00,  112.30,1.00,  J1.30, 

a.co,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00. 

9.00,  io.oo,  11.00,  "12.00. 
To  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  '8.30, 9.00, 

19.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11. 00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00,  3.00, 

4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,   io.oo, 

11.00,  "12.00. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.co,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7.^o,  JS.oo, 

'8.30,  9.00, 10.00,  ii.oo,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  ^4.30,  5.00, 

•5.30,  6, 00,  *6-30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

From   FRUIT   VALE— '6.23,   *6.S3,  *7-23,    '7.53,   *8.z3, 

!8.53.  *9-23.  *i°.2i,  V«3,  *4-53.  *5-23.  *5-53>  *6.23,  *6.53, 

7.25,  0.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— "5.15,  "5.45,  16.45, 

9-J5.  *3-*5. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— "5.30,  *6.co,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30, 11.00, 11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 

I.CO,  I.30,  2.CO,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.OO,  4.30,  5.OO,  5.30,  6.OO, 

6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57.  9.57, 10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From  ALAMEDA — "5.22,  *5-52,  "6.22,  6.52,  '7.22,   7.52, 

*3.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  I10.22,  10.52,  1 11.32]  11.52,  I12.22, 

12.52,  ti.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  j. 52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY— *5.i5,  '5.45,  '6.15,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45, 

•8.15,  8.45.  t}.i5.  9-45.  U0.15,  10.45,  t"-*5.  "-45.  I2-45. 

'•45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45,  5-15.  5-45,  6.15,  6.45,  7.45,  8.45, 

9-45.  »<M5- 
from  WEST  BERKELEY— *5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  '7.15,  7.45, 

8.45,  t9-I5.  9-45,  10.45,  U2.45,  1.45,  2.45.  3-45.  4-45.  *5-*3> 

5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5. 

Creek  Bontc 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.i5,  9.15,  11.15,  "5»  3-i5, 
5-»5- 


From  OAKLAND 

— *6.i5,  8 

»S, 

10.15,  I2-i5j  2-1St  4- 

5- 

*  Sundays  e. 

cepted. 

J  Sundays  only. 

"Standard  Time" 

furnished 

by 

Randolph  &  Co., 

S.  F. 

A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 

T. 

H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tk 

■  Agt. 

'rjngTjraM-.^— s-g-j. 


MfilRNBiFI 


gaasKV^  com  panyitm?! 

TIME    SCHEDULE. 


LEAVE 
S.  P. 

Commencing  Oct.  18,  18&5. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

t  6.40  A. 

8.30  A. 

IO.40   A. 

*   3-30    P- 

4.30    P. 

5-15   P- 
6.30  P. 

San  Mateo,   Redwood,  and . . . 

6.28   A. 
*  8.IO  A. 

9-03  A. 
*I0.02   A. 

3.36  p. 

t  5.02  p. 
6.08  p. 

8.30   A. 

IO.40    A. 

*    3-30    P. 

4.30    P. 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. . . . 

9.O3    A. 
I0.02    A. 
3.36    P. 
6.08    P. 

IO.40   A. 

*  3- 30   P- 

*I0.02    A. 

IO.40   A. 
'   3.30    P. 

"I0.02    A. 
6.08    P. 

IO.40    A. 
*    3-30    P. 

....  Watsonville,  Aptos,   Soquel 

.  .(Camp  Capitola)and  Santa  Cruz. . 

6.08    P. 

10.40  a.  |  Soledad  and  Way  Stations |      6.08  P. 

a. — Morning.                   p. — Afternoon. 
*  Sundays  excepted.        t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 

EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning;  good  for 

return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  Valencia  Street  Station, 
and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 
A  C.  BASSE1T,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.  W.   CLARK  &  CO. 

645  and  017  Market  Street. 


SAUtLITO-S.1V  RAFAEL  — SAN  Ql'EXTI>, 

NORTH  PACIFIC JCOAST  RAILROAD. 

THIE  TABLE, 

Commencing  Sunday.  .Nov.  8th,   1S85,  and  until 

further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

For   SAN   RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

9-20,  II.20  A.   M.,  3.35,  5.05  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  5.15  p.  m. 
Extra,  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.30  P.  M. 


From   SAN 

RAFAEL 

(week  days)— 7.45 

9.20,  II 

35 

A. 

M.,  3.30  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8 

05,  10.10 

A.    M.,    I2.00   M.t    I 

P.   M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (week  days) — 8.15,9.55  a.  «-.  12.20, 
4.05  p.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.40,  10.45  a.  if.,   12.35,  2-*5i  4-oo,  6.00  p.  m. 

Extra  trips — From  Saucelito  on  Saturday  at  2.30,  6.00 
?.  M. 

11.30  A.  M,,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  lor  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  San  Francisco  at  12.50 
p.  M.) 

3.35  P.  31,  (Saturdays  only),  Excursion  Train  lor  To- 
males  and  way  stations. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for  Stewart's   Point,   Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,   and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


THIRT\-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good   for  thirty  days  to  and  from  all 
points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion from  single  tariff  rate. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  good  to  return  follow, 
ing  Monday:  Fairfax,  $1.00;  Camp  Taylor,   $1.75;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.00;  Tomales,  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.   31.  (Sundays  only)   Excursion   Train   for  Cam,. 
Taylor,    Tomales,  and   Way   Stations.     Returning,     ar- 
rives in  San  Francisco  at  6. 30  P.  M. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes, 

$1.75;  Tomales,  $2.50. 


J.  W.  COLEMAN, 

General  Manager 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south   side,  at 

8.30  A,  31.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Eoulder  Creek,  SANTA 
CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 

2.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara 
do,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Boulder  Creek,  and  all  sta- 
tions to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

4.30  P.  31.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points. 

4  A.  31.,  ever)-  Sunday,  hunters'  train  to  San  Jose,  stop- 
ping at  all  way  stations. 

S3  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $2.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return, 
Sundays  only. 
All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,    §6.30,    §7.00,    7.30,  8.00,    8.30,    9.00,    9.30,  10.00, 

IO.30,  II.OO,  II.30  A.  M-,   ^fl2.00,  12,30,    TJl.OO,  1.30,    ^J2.00, 
2.30,    3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,    4.3O,    5.OO,  5.3O,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,  7.30, 

8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  IX-45  p-  M. 

From  Foarteenth  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
land— §5.30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 

IO.OO,  IO.3O,  ifll.OO,  II.30    A.  M.,  TII2.00,  12.30,  ijl.OO,  I-30, 
2.00,    2.30,    3.OO,    3.30,  4.OO,  4-3O,  5-00,  5.3O,  6.OO,  6.30,  7.OO, 

7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  P-  «• 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— $516,  §5.46.  §6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8-16  0.46,  9.16,  9. 40,  10,1*,  1110.46,  11. 16. 

Tjii.40  A.  H.,  12.16,  ^12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46,    ;.i6,  3.46, 
4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5-46,  6,i6,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16,  10.31,  11. 31  p.  M. 
§  Sundays  excepted,     ^j  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


X&X3  MOVAL. 


SIRS.    DR.    BEIGHLE 

Has  removed  to  \o.  193  Hyde  Street. 
Galvanic    nealcr  —  Xatural    Dattcry.      Diagnosis 
without  questioning.     Hours,  1  104;   Ladies  and  Children 
only. 


RUBBER    HOSE 


Gardens,  Mill-,  Mines,  and  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GITTA     PERCHA    ASD     RUBBER 
niAMIFACTURIXG  CO. 


Carboilzed  Rubber  nose.  Standard  <Mnltc.se 
Cross)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  nose. 
Rubber  nose  (Competition),  Snrtion  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine nose,  Carbotized  3Ialtcsc  Cross  Brand. 

VALVES,  CASKETS,  ETC.,  3IADE  TO  ORDER. 

Factory  on  the  Premises. 

JOIIJV  W.  TAYLOR, Manager, 

No.  15  First  Street,   near  3Iarket. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSUU>  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  2  o'clock  P.  31.  for 

VOKAHAMA  AND   HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1885.  From  San  Francisco 

Belgic Saturday,  November  2sth 

San   Tablo Saturday,  December  19lli 

Oceanic Thursday,  January  "th.  188C 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKAHAMA. 

City  of  Peking December  9,  18S5 

City  of  Sydney December  29,  1885 

At  2  o'clock  P.  si.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

Colima  December  1,  1885 

At  10  o'clock  p.  m.j  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  MANZANILLO,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPER- 
ICO,  ACAJUTLA,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  LA 
L1BERTAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  AUCKLAND    and    SIDNEY,   calling  at  HONO- 
LULU 

Zealandia Saturday,  Nov.  21,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  E.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  Nov.  2d,  10th,  18th,  and 28th,  Dec.  4th,  12th, 
20th,  and  28th,  Jan.  5th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter. 

The  first  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  four  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
GAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
CAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  and  third  day  alternately; 
excepting  SAN  DIEGO  every  fith  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  si. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 
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SAW  MANUFACTURING 


°MPt&  y 


Azenu  for  c.  B.  Panl'B  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremoul  St..  San  Franeliwo. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


iLRG-ON'A.ITT. 


VOLI  31ES  I   TO  XVI,  EVCL1  SIVE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


HEADQUARTERS- 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GOODS. 

I  I\::  LI4.IIT-M  EIGHT  RIBItEK  CLOTIIIM.  FOB  MEN,  WOMEN,   AND  CHILDREN. 

HUNTING    COATS    AND    BOOTS. 
GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO..  577  and  57<J  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  PEASE  Jr.,  S.  M.  RUNYON,  Agent,. 


THE    XEVADA    BANK 

OF  SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Paiii-up  Capital gci.ooo.ooo  in  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President ; 
R.  H.  Follis,       James  L.  Flood,        John  W. 

J.  S.  Angjs,  Secretary  and  Ca-'-hi-.r: 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashiei 

New  York  Agency,  32  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  bank  of  London,  Lim'd. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000. 

William    Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Bvron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  oi  Um  Bank  oi 
California;  Boston,  Tremonl  National  Baalc; 
Chicago,  1  Dion  National  itaui* :  si.  Lonls,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Dank:  Loudon,  \.  31.  BoChsclilld 
A  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Bank 
of  New  Zealand:  S  hhia.  Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Bank  off  India,  Australia,  nnd 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mini  I  intcrioi 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  al!  parts  of  the  wyrld. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Lin:-,:: 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hone! 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italv  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  1-<js  An- 
geles. 


South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Lnlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  off  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capital,   $10,000,000. 

The   Standard   llarine    Insurance  Company, 

Limiied,  of  Liverqool.     Capital,  55,000,000. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  S:  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansomc  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.  comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL  IXSFBAXCE  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIEE    _!XD    MlltI\E. 

Principal  office,  43Q  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME   MUTUAL  IXSUEAXCE    CO., 

So.  316  Sansonic  Slrcef. 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold). 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  18S1 


.$300,000  00 
.     169,475  13 


PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


HTTCHIXSOX   &   MASS, 

I>SfRASCE  AGEXtT, 

323  and  324  Caiifomia  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,         1  c       -  ,    ,  .   .  .- 

E.  P.   Farnsworth,   )  SPec,al  ASCIUS  and  Adjusters. 


NATIONAL  ASSUKAM'E  COMPANY 
OF  IRELAND. 

ATLAS   ASSURANCE   COMPANY 
OF  LONDON. 

II.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE   PACIFIC  COAST, 
Ofllce,  309  Sansonic  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 


\o.  310  &UMSOHE  STLLIT, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN   FURS. 


AMERICAN  SUCAR  REFINERY  CO., 

BAM  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 
E.  L.  ii.  STKKI  i:  A  CO.,  Ajccnltt. 
Oftlrc,  -'us  California  street. 


Ian  Wanted , 


iMullir.  lUir-'Dilblo  honM,  R«f*n<Dc<*«  txch*nc*<1.  Ad4r«M 
Mono*.        GAY  BKOB.,  IS  Jiur.-lwj  Slroct,  X.  T. 


MH 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


The  public  of  San  Francisco  is  the  most  capricious, 
the  most  exacting,  and  the  must  difficult  in  the  world 
to  caier  to  in  the  matter  of  amusements. 

This  was  once  a  pride  with  us.  We  flattered 
ourselves  that  it  was  judgment,  perspicacity,  and  vari- 
ous other  long-named  things  peculiar  to  a  cosmopoli- 
tan and  discerning  population.  But  in  reality  it  is 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

We  ait  simply  a  group  of  nature's  childi^n.  seques- 
trated by  alkali  plains  and  rocky  mountains  from  the 
friction  of  ordinary  American  life,  Italian  in  our  tem- 
peraments and  enthusiasm,  susceptible  as  fauns  to 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  irrational  and  spontane- 
ous as  the  the  plain  fact  is.  that  we 
like  a  thing  or  do  not  like  it  only  because  we  do  or  do 
not,  and  not  for  its  intrinsic  worth  or  its  intrinsic 
merit 

But  there  are  two  forms  of  entertainment  against 
which,  with  unusual  consistency,  we  always  set  our 
faces — the  circus  and  the  concert.  The  circus  is  too 
democratic,  and  the  concert  too  severe  ;  and  our  joy- 
ous natures  belong  in  the  sunny,  luxurious  valley-land 
which  lies  between. 

Perhaps  if  we  had  the  picturesque  luxuries  of  the 
French  Hippodrome  or  the  splendors  of  Renz's  Im- 
perial Circus  we  might,  in  a  perfectly  dignified  and 
gracious  manner,  unbend  for  an  occasional  season  to 
this  form  of  entertainment ;  but  nothing,  not  even 
the  presence  of  royally  itself — the  only  thing  ever 
known  to  warm  a  conceit — will  ever  reconcile  San 
Francisco  to  this  most  dismal  species  of  entertain- 
ment. 

An  orchestral  concert,  yes  ;  for  this  your  San  Fran- 
ciscan dearly  loves,  especially  with  a  few  vocal  num- 
bers to  give  it  life,  and  the  voice  itself  is  all  the  richer 
for  the  glories  of  an  orchestral  accompaniment 

But  when  a  great,  solitary,  gloomy  piano  is  grin- 
ning at  you  wit'  its  white,  ghastly  teeth,  when  the 
major  domo  of  the  occasion  is  constantly  floating 
about  the  stage,  doing  nothing  in  particular  but  tip- 
toeing around  with  an  expression  like  that  of  the 
funeral  major  domo,  when  the  soloists  confront  you 
with  their  usual  air  of  martyrdom,  any  little  ripple  of 
cheerfulness  which  may  have  agitated  you  is  liable  to 
petrify  into  a  stalactite  on  the  spot,  and  prevent  the 
easy  flow  of  the  other  genial  currents  of  your  soil. 

Not  all  the  silvered  beauties  of  the  Alcazar,  not  all 
the  gayety  of  the  toilets — which  by  a  sort  of  Free- 
masonry resolved  themselves  into  a  cross  between 
evening  dress  and  carriage  dress — could  dissipate  the 
frosline-s  of  the  atmosphere  on  Monday  night  This 
condition  of  things  was  due  to  the  instrumental  soloists 
rather  than  to  the  singers.  Those  two  would  depress 
a  seminary  during  recreation  hour.  There  is  a  horri- 
ble whisper  that  there  is  a  flutist  yet  in  the  background 
who  matches  the  others ;  but  thus  far  the  public  has 
been  spared.  Let  us  pray  that  it  is  his  single  mission 
to  render  the  flute  obligato  in  those  numbers  of  Ne- 
vada's which  require  that  embellishment 

As  for  the  violinist,"  a  musical  connoisseur  informed 
an  unhappy  group  of  us  that  the  reason  we  did  not 
appreciate  Signor  Luigi  Casati  was  because  he  played 
in  the  Italian  school,  which  we  did  not  understand, 
being  wholly  accustomed  to  the  German.  When  we 
mildly  asked  if  it  were  the  custom  in  Italy  to  wiggle 
unsteadily  through  a  run  and  poise  al  what  the  come- 
dian calls  the  top  note,  almost  half  a  tone  short,  we 
were  curtly  apprised  that  wc  were  flippant  and  did  not 
approach  music  in  a  proper  spirit.  It  transpired  later 
that  the  violinist  had  the  climate  cold,  and  was  so 
hoarse  that  he  could  not  do  himself  justice.  He  cer- 
tainly was  on  better  terms  with  the  key  on  Wednes- 
day night,  and  the  "Faust "  fantasie  was  very  warm- 
ly received.  True,  there  are  spots  in  "  Faust  "  which 
it  is  simply  sacrilege  to  set  in  a  fantasie,  but  the  di- 
vine opera  can  bear  even  a  ruder  shock  than  this,  and 
Signor  Casati's  Fantasie  was  encored.  Indeed,  some 
heedless  people  came  perilously  near  to  encoring  the 
pianist,  merely,  of  course,  as  a  matter  of  habit.  The 
encore  is  the  highest  testimony  of  appreciation  which 
a  public  can  give;  but,  as  it  costs  nothing,  it  is  scat- 
tered a  little  recklessly. 

Fortunately  the  programme  is  not  in  any  case  a  se- 
vere one.  and  M.  Lewita  has  had  the  discretion  to 
make  brief  selections.  He  is  probably  very  tired  of 
hearing  himself  play,  for  he  is  as  monotonous  as  a 
plain  of  sand.  Reverie,  mazourka,  prelude — on  they 
go,  like  the  reel  of  a  machine,  with  one  joyless  move- 
ment. When  he  began  to  exaggerate  little  Traum- 
erei  into  something  unlike  itself,  he  seemed  to  promise 
to  be  at  least  original.  But  wheruhc  similarly  exag- 
gerated everything  else,  and  seemed  disposed  to  give 
a  Chopinesqu*-  flavor  to  everything,  his  style  lost  its 
singularity,  and  he  was  permitted  to  contentedly  plod 
away  till  he  had  ground  out  whatever  the  bill  called 
for. 

Signor  Carlo  Buti  is  a  plain,  commonplace  little 
baritone,  like  all  the  other  pl.nn  little  baritones,  who 
come,  like  a  dozen  buttons  on  a  card,  so  much  alike 
arc  they,  and  so  commonplace  that  he  almost  took 
the  sweetness  out  of  Rigoletto's  most  touching  strain 
in  the  duet,  by  pulling  absolutely  nothing  into  it 

M.   \  I  irthcr  to  redeem  the  advance 

reputation  ol  the  trou] 

has  a  good,  rot  h  he  uses  quite  in 

the  French  style,  and  furthi  r  his  school 

by  sin;..  :  ything  in  the  French  language. 

:     1  to  lake   all  the  solemnity  out 
of  beautiful   '  and    turn    u 

usual  French  serenade,  even  though  il  was  quit*.-  well 
sung.     A  popular  prejudice  exJltl  in  Amerii   . 
the   use  of  corsets  or  falsetto    notes  on   tn 
tenors.     No  one  would  sut] 
one,  but  ella  quite  as  lire 

gre  it  Wai  bid 

These  uncongenial  surroundings  i 
vada  of  much  of  the  I 

spirits  of  the  multitude  arc   pretty  well  cast  down  by 
the  time  her  n  red  through  the  rustic  of 

■ilion  which  precedes  hi  r  entl 

Remembering  the  unparalleled  enthusiasm  of  the 

welcome  home  of  the  sagebrush  lionet  last  spring, 

come  on    Monday  must,  by  contrast,  have 


seemed  frigid,  but  it  was  really  warm  for  a  concert 
greeting. 

The  force  of  enthusiasm  was  spent  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  this  was  like  the  settling  down  to  marriage 
with  the  wane  of  the  honeymoon.  Furthermore, 
this  tall  and  dignified  young  lady,  quite  splendid  with 
Parisian  raiment,  and  dignified  with  the  dignity  of 
brand-new  matronhood,  was  something  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  little  cotton-clad  somnambulist  set  in  the 
pathos  of  a  tender  story. 

Listening  severely,  one  belter  appreciates  Nevada's 
technical  excellence  in  the  concert-room.  Her  voice 
has  unmistakably  gained  in  breadth  and  strength 
during  the  past  few  months.  It  js  high,  clear,  sit- 
very,  sweet,  and  supple,  and,  in  a  world  where  the 
singers  are  growing  fewer  day  by  day,  she  is  one  of 
the  few. 

There  is  no  sympathy  whatever  in  Nevada's 
voice.  It  is  the  one  quality  which  heaven  withholds 
from  these  high,  brilliant,  dexterous  voices,  which  al- 
most seems  to  shine  as  they  sing;  but  Nevada,  like 
Gerster,  has  that  sympathy  in  herself  which  is  not  in 
her  voice. 

Surrounded  by  the  moving  accessories  of  opera,  the 
story,  the  costumes,  the  dramatic  action,  the  light, 
the  "warmth,  the  fullness,  it  seems  to  pass  into  the 
voice,  and  Nevada,  in  her  light  range  of  opera,  will 
always  have  a  sympathetic  charm.  On  the  concert 
stage  this  can  only  be  expressed  in  taste,  but  the 
concert  stage  also  shows  how  much  taste  lacks  of  the 
warmth  of  sympathy.  Nevada  sang  her  pretty  song 
of  "  The  Swallows  "  with  infinite  taste,  and  '*  Home, 
Sweet,  Home  "  very  prettily. 

But  she  came  quite  close  to  the  sentimental  heart 
of  her  home  public  when  she  sat  down  at  the  piano, 
and,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  few  plain  little  urn- 
pa  chords,  sang  "I  am  dreaming  now  of  Hally." 
As  all  the  world  knows,  this  is  the  ballad  with  which, 
as  a  Utile  girl,  looking  with  dreaming  eyes  into  a  fairy 
future,  she  used  to  charm  the  girls  at  Mills  Seminary. 
Some  day  she  was  to  be  a  great  prima  donna,  and 
"  the  girls,"  thinking  of  the  little  brown  midget  with 
the  tight,  curly  hair  and  not  so  gay  a  frock,  who  used 
to  sit  in  the  bare,  dreary  room,  singing  "Listen  to 
the  Mocking-bird,"  and  sipping  a  foretelling  taste  of 
triumph,  must  have  cast  a  backward  glance  the  other 
night,  and  drawn  a  sharp,  contrasting  picture. 

For  here,  while  the  years  yet  lay  lightly  on  all  of 
them,  was  the  Utile  Wixom,  all  that  her  fancy  had 
dreamed,  a  petted  prima  donna  with  all  her  toil  be- 
hind her,  with  her  new  fame  made,  with  the  shekels 
rolling  in,  with  Rodriguez's  last  fancy  for  a  robe,  and 
gems  glittering,  as  the  novelists  say,  "on  breast  and 
brow,"  and  singing  "  Listen  to  the  Mocking-bird  "  to 
her  old  companions.  But  as  between  then  and  now 
there  lay  the  simplicity  of  the  burden  of  the  song, 
and  that  pretty  burst  of  trills  and  runs,  and  bright, 
rattling  staccato,  with  which  Emma  Nevada  embel- 
lished the  little  Wixom's  old-time  lay.  There  is 
bound  to  be  a  little  sentiment  in  Nevada's  coming 
home,  even  when  she  comes  with  a  concert  troupe, 
and  "  wooed,  and  married,  and  a'." 


When  people  take  off  their  sentiment — which,  like 
one's  ball-dress  or  one's  gossamer,  is  only  for  occa- 
sional, not  every-day  wear — and  they  want  an  even- 
ing of  genuine  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  they  go  once 
more  to  see  "  The  Mikado." 

Its  humor  grows  more  delicious  with  each  hearing, 
so  does  the  naivete  of  Yum- Yum.  the  exquisite  grace- 
fulness of  Pitli-Sing,  the  dolor  of  that  most  distract- 
ed little  woman  Ko-Ko,  the  heavy,  high-proof  pom- 
posity of  Pooh-Bah,  and  the  smiling  urbanity  of  the 
most  unique  of  Mikados. 

"The  Mikado,  "like  "Pinafore,  "is  one  of  the  things 
which  we  like  so  very,  very  much  at  the  time  that  we 
shall  grow  sated,  and  when  its  day  is  once  past  it 
will  come  never,  never  again.  Consequently  it  be- 
hooves each  one  to  help  himself  to  all  "The  Mika- 
do "  that  he  can  possibly  enjoy  while  it  is  good.  A 
year  hence  it  will  sicken  us. 

Mr.  Carleton,  who  feels  that  "  Nanon,"  the  dar- 
ling of  his  repertoire,  has  been  slighted  in  this  "  Mi- 
kado" craze,  resurrects  the  pretty  waltz  and  its  tab- 
leau accompaniments  for  three  nights  of  the  coming 
week,  but  returns  finally  to  "The  Mikado."  with 
which  to  close  the  too  brief  season.  Betsy  B. 


A  Concert  Souvenir. 
November  /&,  iSSj. 
A  boutonniere  !     A  dainty  thing — 
Were  I  a  poet  1  would  sing 
In  flowing  verse  ihy  beauties  rare, 
O  boutonniere  '. 

The  steel-clad  knight  wore  on  his  crest 
A  ribbon  from  his  lady's  breast ; 
The  modem  lover  still  dolh  wear 
Her  boutonniere. 

A  bud  from  her  corsage  bouquet, 
Some  heliotrope  in  volute  spray, 
A  tendril,  too,  of  maiden's-hair — 
Ah,  boutonniere, 

Those  tendrils  wind  around   my  heart, 
The  rose-bud's  thorns  have  made  me  smart— 
Would  I  could  think  thou  wert  no  snare, 
O   boutonnieri:  ' 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Rehearsals  for  "  Allan  Dare,"  with  McK.ee  Rankin 
and  Frederic  de  Belleville  as  the  twin  brothers  one 
a  thief,  the  other  a  detective-  arc  in  vigorous  prog- 
ress at  the  California. 

Nevada,  who  made  a  rery  successful  tour  of  South* 
era  Italy  before  coming  to  I  aUfornia  tin-  first  time, 

achieved  her  most  distinct  success  in  the  land  of  song 
as  Gilda,  in  "  Kigolelto." 

SakburyJi  Troubadours  have  been  reengaged  for 
.'.  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  and  will  put 

•'  My  Chum.  Kruger's 

"  Skating-rink  "  is  announced  for  November  30th. 

The  Salsbury  Troub  ndered  a  benefit 

to  Mr.  C.  P.  Hall,  manager  ol  the  Bu  h  Str  el  Thi  a- 
1  re.    It  is  to  1  rening,  Novem- 

ber 27th.  The  troupe  is  a  drawing'  one,  and  Mr.  1  [all 
is  extremely  populir;  hence  the  affair  will  doubtless 
be  a  success. 

Nevada,  Carleton,  Nate  Si  lie  Reed, 

and  the  meml< 

ployed  and  unemployed  play  r  tans  in  the 

■ 
which  McKee  Rankin  very  obligingly  gave  on   I 
day  afternoon. 


It  is  perhaps  as  well  for  Madame  Palmer-Nevada 
that  she  is  not  so  important  a  personage  as  "  the 
great  lexicographer,"  or  some  prying  BosweU  would 
interview  her  cooks  and  waiters  and  make  a  note  of 
the  fact  that  she  has  Welsh  rare-bit  and  Milwaukee 
beer  at  each  meal. 

When  HaymaD  takes  the  California  for  the  Kiralfy 
engagement,  and  McKee  Rankin's  stock  company 
goes  to  the  Baldwin  for  the  holidays,  the  latter  will 
give  a  very  elaborate  production  of  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  with  the  entire  Mendelssohn  music 
under  Edgar  S.  Kelley's  direction. 

The  Carleton  Company  announce  the  following  for 
next  week,  their  last  at  the  Baldwin  :  Monday,  Tues- 
day. Wednesday  evenings,  and  Thursday  matinee, 
"Nanon";  Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  even- 
ings, "The  Mikado  ";  and  Friday  evening  (farewell 
benefit  to  Carleton)  and  Saturday  matinee,  a  double 
bill,  "  Nanon"  and  "The  Mikado." 

The  Carleton  Company  will  hold  the  boards  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre  for  another  week  and  then  give  place 
to  Miss  Grace  Hawthorne,  who  plays  "  Camille  "  and 
■Miss  Multon"  during  an  engagement  of  three 
nights  and  a  matinee,  beginning  November  30th.  In 
addition  to  the  names  mentioned  last  week,  George 
Osbourne  has  been  added  to  the  cast 

The  manager  of  the  Baldwin  is  reputed  to  have  a 
most  acute  case  of  New  York  fever  in  its  most  acute 
stage.  It  is  reported  that  the  theatre  will  be  turned 
over  to  Mr.  Eberle,  and  just  as  he  is  running  it  to  his 
satisfaction  Mr.  Hayman  will  recover.  Nothing  so 
surely  cures  a  manager  of  the  New  York  fever  as  a 
good' strong  dose  of  New  York  itself. 

M.  Paul  Juignet's  French  Theatre  company  will 
play  "Don  Cesar  de  Bazan  "  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  to-morrow  (Sunday)  evening.  M.  Juignetwill 
play  Don  Jose>  de  Santarem;  M.  Emile  Ortion  will 
make  his  re-appearance  in  this  city  as  the  King;  M. 
Henri  Fulgeras  will  make  his  debut  in  the  title  role; 
and  MUe.  Diane  de  Beaulieu,  a  debutante,  wiU  play 
Man  tana. 

The  Kiralfys  having  refused  in  the  most  positive 
and  autocratic  manner  to  give  their  spectacle  at  any 
theatre  but  the  California,  Messrs.  Rankin  and  Hay- 
man  have  changed  theatres  for  the  season,  and  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  though  produced  partly  as 
a  spectacle,  will  be  given  at  the  Baldwin.  The  Ki- 
ralfys promise  to  outdo  "  Excelsior,"  but  no  one  be- 
lieves them.     They  have  two  spectacles  in  prospect. 

Judic's  engagement  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  com- 
mences on  Thursday,  December  3d.  The  season 
will  consist  of  twenty  subscription  performances. 
Judic  has  an  extensive  repertoire,  embracing  "Mile. 
Nitouche,"  "LiUi,"  "La  Femme  a  Papa,"  "  Ni- 
niche,"  "La  Roussotte,"  "La  Cosaque,"  "  Di- 
vor9ons,"  "  Le  Grande  Cassimir,"  "La  Mascotte," 
and  "  La  Grande  Duchesse." 

It  is  said  that  the  immense  corps  of  chorus  girls 
made  necessary  by  the  prevalence  of  comic  opera  are 
recruited  almost  exclusively  from  the  factories  of  New 
England.  The  number  of  familiar  faces  in  the  Carle- 
ton chorus  shows  how  thoroughly  it  has  become  a 
recognized  business.  One  girl  getting  into  the  cho- 
rus is  said  to  introduce  her  companions  by  degrees, 
as  the  Irish  servant-maid  brings  the  whole  family  from 
Ireland. 

Alice  Harrison  sends  out  a  lot  of  posters  of  her 
new  play,  "Hot  Water,"  done  up  in  the  most  brill- 
iant style  of  the  lithographer's  art.  The  most  re- 
markable is  a  picture  of  Alice  Harrison  herself  as 
Yum- Yum.  in  which  she  looks  like  a  rejoicing  person 
from  Chinatown  who  has  just  received  a  return 
ticket  "Hot  Water,"  which  is  reputed  to  be  very 
successful,  will  be"  the  Christmas  play  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre. 

The  stage  of  the  California  at  rehearsal  now  ap- 
pears like  a  school-room,  from  the  number  of  little 
children  seen  upon  it  each  day,  preparing  for  the  or- 
phan-asylum scene  in  "A  Wall  Street  Bandit." 
Mrs.  Rankin  acts  as  school-mistress  at  rehearsal,  her 
kindness  to  the  little  ones  affording  strong  contrast 
to  the  cruel  philanthrophy  of  Mi.  Wallace,  who  as- 
sumes the  part  of  the  notorious  Mawley,  of  Shep- 
herd's Fold  infamy.  Mr.  Gunther's  play  will  be  pro- 
duced next  Monday  evening. 

Already  the  town  is  being  littered  with  lithographs, 
photographs,  and  chromos  of  Madame  Anna  Judic, 
"  the  queen  of  comedy."  Her  season  in  New  York 
was  a  success  from  both  artistic  and  financial  points 
of  view ;  in  Boston  she  failed  because  the  Bostonese 
would  not  pay  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  a  seat ;  in 
Philadelphia  she  lowered  her  prices  and  drew  crowds ; 
and  in  Chicago  she  had  at  least  a  good  first  night. 
By  the  way,  in  Boston  she  learned  to  play  the  banjo, 
and  in  Chicago  she  was  met  by  her  new  tenor,  Mi- 
nart,  from  the  Paris  Fo lies- Drama tiques. 

Looking  at  that  droll,  ugly  little  Jap  at  the  Bald- 
win, one  can  hardly  imagine  that  Ko-Ko  is  the  same 
man  who,  years  ago,  as  the  dapper  "son  of  Maras- 
qmn,"  in  Alice  Oates's  first  company,  dazzled  the  fair 
Girofie  with  bis  father's  gold  and  his  own  gorgeous 
lavender  trappings.  And,  by  the  way,  the  dispatches 
tell  us  that  a  still  greater  change  has  taken  place  in 
Girofle.  She  has  fulfilled  the  promise  of  her  second 
appearance  in  this  city  and  has  gradually  drifted  low- 
er and  lower,  until  now  she  is  even  below  the  dime 
museums,  in  which  she  displayed  her  faded  charms 
and  cracked  voice  last  year. 

I  >r.  Palmer,  the  husband  of  Emma  Nevada  is  re- 
puted to  be  the  nephew  of  Minnie  Hauck.  Those 
who  have  heard  the  doctor  sing  say  he  can  not,  but 
be  has  perpetuated  the  family  traditions  by  marrying 
music  Minnie  Hauck  is  coming  to  California  next 
March,  if  Mapleson  has  the  cheek  to  approach  his 
goldenState  with  a  company  which  is  said  to  be  villain- 
ous beyond  description.  Mapleson  has  no  prima  donna 
except  Minnie  Hauck,  and  she  has  no  opera  except 
''Carman/'  but  it  is  pretty  generally  understood 
that  Palo  is  coming  to  California  again.  She  wants 
to  make  some  money  with  which  to  buy  a  trousseau 
for  her  wedding  next  June. 

da's  first  concert  dress  was  of  Nile  green  satin, 
w  ilh  front  embroidered  in  black  and  white  beads,  and 
the  train,  bertha,  and  pannels  in  marguerites.      The 

corsage  and  Other  bouquets  were  of  marguerites  and 
brilliant  grass  leaves.  A  diamond  ncckL 
looped  in  an  extraordinary  manner  upon  one  sleeve, 
and  other  diamonds  were  scattered  through  her  hair 
and  upon  her  corsage.  The  second  dress  was  of 
white  satin  with  a  scarlet  velvet  court  tram,  an  unique 
garniture  of  pink  tulips.  Nevada  is  mad  at  tl 
papers,  and  wo  shall  not  see  the  white  velvet  wedding 
dress.  The  ladies  are  mad  at  Nevada  because  she 
!  changing  between  songs. 


The  McCullough  yarns  are  springing  up  with 
mushroom  frequency  all  over  the  East  Modjeska's 
story  about  her  making  her  debut  as  Ophelia  to  John 
McCullough's  Hamlet  is  especially  amusing  to  those 
who  remember  her  first  Ophelia  night.  As  all  the 
world  knows,  she  made  her  English  debut  in  "  Adri- 
enne  Lecouvreur";  but  being  a  Pole,  and,  like  all 
Poles,  very  patriotic,  she  resolved  to  play  the  mad 
act  of  Ophelia,  her  pet  part,  once  in  every  engage- 
ment in  the  Polish  language.  She  tried  it  on  this 
appreciative  city  while  she  held  the  public  in  the  hol- 
low of  her  hand ;  but  to  her  amazement  and  chagrin, 
the  Polish  language  struck  San  Francisco  on  its  com- 
ical side,  and  it  laughed  unintermitlenlly  and  with 
the  greatest  glee  throughout  the  entire  act.  It  was  in 
a  later  engagement  that  Modjeska  played  the  part  ol 
Ophelia,  and  she  never  tried  it  in  Polish  again. 

Charlie  Reed's  burlesque  on  "Macbeth,"  like 
many  others  of  his  burlesques,  has  its  best  points  on 
the  play-bills.  It  is  gravely  announced  that  Mc- 
Breath,  McDough,  and  Bunko  will  alternate,  and 
each  day  of  the  week  is  carefully  set  opposite  each 
name.  The  witches  are  carefully  classified  as  "  First 
Whitch.  Second  When,  Third  What"  The  per- 
formance bristles  with  good  ideas,  but  there  is  so 
much  lacking  as  to  bear  out  the  oft-repeated  story 
that  the  better  part  of  the  dialogue  is  written  on 
Charley  Reed's  cuff.  The  Utile  minstrel  is  making 
himself  a  reputation  as  a  burlesquer.  and  it  behooves 
him  to  bring  his  people  up  to  a  notch  just  a  trifle 
higher.  It  is  often  urged  that  if  he  were  a  shade 
more  particular  he  would  gravitate  from  minstrelsy 
into  comedy,  and  the  cork  stage  would  lose  by  the 
advance.  But  this  is  the  period  of  intelligent  min- 
strelsy, and  at  a  time  when  thoroughness  is  the  road 
to  success  on  the  stage  it  seems  literal  waste  for  Char- 
lie Reed  to  waste  his  undoubted  talent  by  permitting 
his  company  to  indulge  in  careless  study  and  bad 
play.  En  passant,  Shakespeare  stands  where  he 
did,  and  it  is  Mazzanovich  and  Kelly  who  are  bur- 
lesqued. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  November  21st. 

California  Theatre.  Rankin  &  Co.,  Proprie- 
tors ;  E.  D.  Price,  Manager.  Bill:  "  Macbeth." 
Cast  as  follows : 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Friday  evenings — Macbeth,  Mc- 
Kee Rankin;  Macduff,  D.  H.  Harkins;  Puncan,  Frank 
Mordaunt.  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  and  Satur- 
day matinee — Macbeth,  Mr.  Harkins;  Macduff,  Mr.  Ran- 
kin; Duncan,  Mr.  Mordaunt.  Saturday  and  Sunday  even- 
ings— Macbeth,  Mr.  Mordaunt;  Macduff,  Mr.  Harkins; 
Duncan,  Mr.  Rankin;  Malcolm,  Joseph  Holland;  Donal- 
bain,  H.  Z.  Bosworth;  Banquo,  Frederic  de  Belleville; 
Lennox,  Frank  Wright;  Ross,  J.  J.  Wallace;  Menteith, 
C.  G.  Green;  Angus,  T.  S.  Bensell;  Caithness,  X.  H. 
Kirkland;  Fleance,  George  H.  Trader;  Seyton,  William 
Dongan;  Siward.  J.  J.  Enright;  Boy,  Ruby  lllidge;  Doc- 
tor, J.  Warren  DeLano;  First  Murderer,  H.  S.  Harris; 
Second  Murderer,  Thomas  Andrews;  Bleeding  Officer, 
Chas.  J.  Bishop;  Drunken  Porter  and  First  Witch.  C.  B. 
Bishop;  Second  Witch,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bates;  Third  Witch, 
Chas.  G.  Ray;  Hecate,  Miss  Trella  Foltz;  Messenger, 
Chas.  Larseneur;  Lady  Macbeth,  Miss  Ellie  Wilton;  Lady 
Macduff,  Miss  Mabel  Bert;  Gentlewoman,  Miss  Emma 
Marble  ' 

Baldwin  Theatre. —Al.  Hayman,  Manager. 
Bill :  "  The  Mikado. "     Cast  as  follows  : 

The  Mikado,  Mr.  W.  T.  Carleton ;  Nanki-Poo,  Mr.  C. 
M.  Leumane;  Ko-Ko.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Drew;  Pooh-Bah, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Greensfelder;  Pish-Tush,  Mr.  T.  S.  Guise;  Yum- 
Vum,  Miss  Louise  Paullin  ;  Pitti-Sing,  Miss  Alice  Vincent; 
Peep-Boo,  Miss  Jessie  Quigley;  Katisha,  Miss  Clara  Wis- 
dom. 

Bush  Street  Theatre. — Chas.  P.  Hall,  Acting 
Manager.  Bill:  "Greenroom  Fun."  Cast  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Booth  McForrest,  Old  Chief  War  Cloud,  Nate  Sals- 
bury  ;  Kitty  Plumpet,  the  Indian  princess,  Nellie  Mc- 
Henry  ;  Rev.  Ernest  Buckworth,  Earl  of  Kensington,  John 
Webster;  Captain  Henry  Opdyke,  Eagle  of  the  Craig,  W. 
S.  Daboll ;  Prompter,  Fred  Al  Bowman  ;  Herr  Shrickon- 
ghost,  Chas.  E.  Bergman  ;  Stage  Carpenter,  Geo.  W.  Bou- 
vier;  Mrs.  Camilla  Westlake,  Marchioness  of  Belgravia, 
Fanny  Cory. 

Grand  Opera  House. ,  Lessee. 

Closed  during  the  week. 

The  Standard  Theatre.— Cornelius  &  Mc- 
Bride,  Managers.  The  Standard  Minstrel  Company, 
comprising  Charley  Reed,  Billy  Birch,  H.  W.  Frill- 
man,  D.  D.  Bedell,  J.  W.  Myers,  Joseph  W.  Woods, 
Castle  Brydges.  Gus  Mills,  Emerson  and  Clark, 
and  Col  burn  and  Clayton;  the  Jackley  Wonders;  1. 
M.  Woods,  and  W.  H.  Bray;  and  six  Madrigal  Boys. 
Afterpiece,  "McBreath." 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— KreUng  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.    Bill:  "The  Mikado."     Cast  as  follows : 

The  Mikado,  W.  F.  Rochester;  Nanki-Poo,  A.  Mcss- 
mer ;  Ko-ko,  James  T.  Kelly ;  Keep-Mum,  Johnnv  Will- 
iams; Poo-Bah,  M.  Cornell;  Pish-Tush,  R."  D.  Valcrga ; 
Yum-Yuin,  Miss  Helene  Dingeon  ;  Pitti-Sing,  Miss  Kate 
Marchi  :  Peep-l)o,  Miss  Lottie  Walton:  Katisha.  Miss 
Young. 

THE  Alcazar.— Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 
evenings,  and  Saturday  matinee,  concerts  by  the 
Emma  Nevada  Concert  Company,  consisting  of  Miss 
Emma  Nevada  and  Signers  Vergnet,  Buti.  Casati. 
Lewita,  Carano,  and  Geoza. 

Woodward's  Gardens  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.     Open  from 

9  A.  M.  10  II  P.  M. 

IGNATIUS  HALL.— Deakin  Bros.  &  Co.,  Lessees. 
Panorama  of  "Trip  Through  Japan  (Dai  Nippon 
Hakurankait."  Open  from  9  to  12  A.  M.,  and  from  2 
to  5  and  7  to  to  P.  m. 

Olympian  Rink,  comer  Sutler  and  Jones. —J.  B. 

Keys,  Manager.      Fancy  skating,  polo,  etc. 

Msi  hank  s"  PAVfl  ion  "Skating  ACADEMY.— 
Fancy  skating,  races,  etc 


At  the  California,  next  week,  the  stock  company  in 
■•  A  Wall  Street  I 

At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Sulsbury's  Trou- 
badours, in   "■  My  Chum." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in   "  The  Mil 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House.  Sunday  evening,  No- 
vember 23d,  the  French  Theatre  company  in  "  Don 
Cesar  de  Bazan." 

At  the  Standard  next  week,  the  Standard  Minstrel 

Company. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week,  the  Carleton  Company 
in   "Nanon"  and  "The  Mikado." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Concert  of  "Oar  Orchestra." 
The  majority  of  people  go  to  a  concert  merely  to  be  en- 
aiained.     They  do  not  usually  stop  to  consider  the  pains 
iat  somebody  has  been  at  to  bring  about  their  well-ordered 
amsement,  and  accordingly  the  machinery  of  a  concert  sel- 
jo  receives  its   full  meed  of  appreciation.     One  felt  how 
f  this  might  be  the  case — how,  indeed,  it  probably  was 
ecase — with  most  of  the   listeners  at  "Our  Orchestra's" 
.Tfonnance  last  week. 
It  is  all  very  simple,  by  going  in  good  season,  and  warily 
milting  yourself  to  one  of  those  tricky  chairs,  to  secure 
pleasant  seat  in  Irving  Hall.     It  is  certainly  no  trouble  to 
"t  for  Mr.  Rosewald's   appearance,  and  to  watch,  mean- 
.  the  gathering  of  the  audience  and  the  players.    Finally, 
,„n  the  latter  have  taken  their  places,  and   the  straight, 
iiikt  little  leader  raps  with  his  baton,  what  possible  exertion 
s  there  in  paying  one's  best  attention  as  they  all  start  off  to- 
other—really  together! — with  the  "  Tancredi  "  overture? 
t  is  not  the  slightest  effort  in  the  world,  of  course. 
But  when  you  think  of  the  practicing,  the  rehearsing,  the 
.     programmes,  the  line  upon    line  and  the  precept 
:poa  precept  that  have  gone  before  all  this,  with  a  company 
^ide  up  almost  entirely  of  youthful  amateurs,  a  deep  sense 
i  respect    and  obligation   ought    to     sweep    over    every 
.  soul,  and  a  realization  of  what  is  being  accomplished 
„-Mukl  somehow  be  forced   upon   him.     This  feeling  is  es- 
-Lrong  when  good  work,  and  work  in   the  right  di- 
rection, is  so  evidently  being  followed   up.     Since  their  last 
xmeert — this  being  only  the  second  since  reorganization — 
narked  improvement  and  musical  progress  have  been  made 
Orchestra."     The  number  of  strings  has  been  tn- 
Trtased,  and  several   wind-instrument  players  added.     Al- 
ibough  lhe  weak  points  of  the  orchestra  appear  in  the  wood 
s,  these  departments  are  not  without  individual  ex- 
.-ellence.     The  strings  are  well  supported  throughout.     Si ; 
young   ladies — Miss    Helen    A.    Bosqui,    Miss   Hattie    L. 
Brown,  Miss  Annie   Gibson,  Miss   Franke   S.  Harte,  Miss 
Roberta  E.  Wright,  and   Miss    E.  E.  Hammond — have  be- 
come active  members   of   the   society,  with   every  success. 
AH  are  violinists,  except  Miss  Hammond,  who  plays  a  cor- 

Begmntng  with  Rossini's  "Tancredi"  overture,  which,  in 
common  with  all  the  selections,  was  roughened  here  and 
there  by  the  poor  tone7  poor  attack,  or  unsteady  rhythm 
sacred  to  the  amateur's  efforts,  the  programme  next  pres- 
ented an  "  Elegie,"  by  Wolff,  a  smooth,  flowing,  meditative 
composition,  very  fairly  rendered-  The  "Scherzo,"  by  . 
Schaaseil,  was  not  without  praiseworthy  points,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  lightness  and  comparative  unanimity,  and  the  "  Bol- 
rom  Moszkowski's  Spanish  Dances,  went  with  dash 
sod  spirit.  The  second  playing  was  not  so  good  as  the  first, 
and  certain  idiosyncrasies  on  the  part  of  the  wood-wind 
were  rather  manifest  in  both  performances.  The  conclud- 
.ia£  selection,  "  Marche  d'Eglise,"  from  Suite  No.  i,  by  f. 
H-  Rosewald,  proved  ot  interest  and  originality,  the  trio  in 
particular  uniting  much  beauty  of  thought  with  effective  ex- 
pression. A  skillful  orchestration  also  added  to  the  merit 
of  this  work,  and  it  was  read  with  sufficient  intelligence. 

The  vocal  soloist  of  the  evening,  Miss  Carrie  Millzner, 
■irsi  appeared  in  a  somejvhat  ambitious  aria  from  "  II  Cro- 
eiara,"  by  Meyerbeer.  One  of  Sidney  Smith's  literary 
priociples  was  thar_every  style  was  good  except  the  tire- 
some. If  the  same  rule  may  be  applied  to  musical  method 
and  manner,  Miss  Millzner's  style  was  not  bad.  She  is  too 
dramatic  a  singer  to  be  tiresome — too  full  of  vigor  and  fresh 
surprises.  Her  voice  is  wonderfully  strong  and  clear,  purely 
dehvered,  and  of  quite  remarkable  flexibility.  In  short,  it 
is  a  voice  of  promise,  for  certain  kinds  of  music.  But  with 
all  these  elements  in  its  favor,  Miss  Millzner's  vocalization 
is  imbued  with  neither  feeling  nor  sympathy.  She  does  her 
part  with  an  amazing  amount  of  self-possession,  stage  pres- 
ence, and  business-like  accuracy.  As  Mr.  Tweddles  would 
say,  "  Never  did  she  swerve,  not  what  could  be  termed  a 
swerve,  for  an  instant " — not  even  when  she  found  herself  a 
trifle  confused  in  the  words  of  her  Kjerulf  song,  "  Last 
Night,"  and  recovered  herself  so  adroitly  in  the  first  verse- 
Miss  Millzner  threw  herself  with  much  fervor  into  the  Ru- 
binstein "  Gelb  rollt  mir  zu  Fussen,"  and  left  altogether  the 
impression  of  a  well-trained  young  singer,  with  many  un- 
usual capabilities. 

The  instrumental  soloist,  Mr.  H.  Clay  Wysham,  played 
with  delightful  effect  and  artistic  treatmentabeautiful  silver 
Boehm  flute.  Of  late  years  this  lovely  instrument  has  rap- 
idly advanced  in  favor  among  musicians  who  have  become 
acquainted  with  its  capacities-  Mr.  Wysham  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  these  many  charming  resources,  and,  besides  pos- 
sessing a  technical  proficiency,  he  produces  a  tone  of  re- 
markable purity,  mellowness,  and  penetrating  sweetness. 
The  rich  soft  resonance  of  the  Boehm's  lower  tones,  as  well 
as  the  bell-like  clearness  of  its  higher  register,  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  wheezy,  dusky  notes  of  the  ordinary-  Ger- 
man flute.  To  an  unresponsive  accompaniment  Mr.  Wy- 
sham played  "  LaSirene,"  by  Terschak,  and,inacknowledg- 
ment  of  a  persistent  recall,  a  graceful  and  much-embellished 
little  melody.  His  playing  was  not  only  a  novelty,  but  a 
musical  pleasure  in  itself;  and,  as  Mr.  Wysham  intends  re- 
maining here,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  heard  again. 

The  sensible  length  of  the  programme  given  at  this  time 
is  noted  with  satisfaction.  So  many  mistakes  of  overcrowd- 
ing are  made  that  the  seasonable  conclusion  of  this  list  stood 
Out  in  pleasing  contrast,  and  the  entire  arrangement  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  management  of  Mr.  Rosewald  and  his 
fellow-workers.  F.  A. 


The  first  concert  of  the  second  scries  this  season  of  the 
Beethoven  Quintet  Club  will  take  place  next  Friday  even- 
ing, at  Irving  Hall,  when  the  following  programme  will  be 
presented:  i.  String  quartet,  B  major,  op.  18,  No.  6,  Eee- 
thoTen,  String  Quartet.  2.  "Souvenir  de  Haydn,"  H. 
Leonard,  Mr.  Robert  Uhlig.  3.  "  Erlkonig,"  Schubert, 
Mrs,  Martin  Schultz.  4.  "  Andante  Cantabile,"  from  quar- 
tet op.  11,  Tschaikowsky  (first  time).  String  Quartet.  5. 
Ballade,  Chopin,  Miss  Estelle  Hanchette.  6.  (a)  "Schlum- 
merlied"  (first  lime).  Fr.  Ries;  (*)  "  Bagpipe  Minuet"  (first 
lime),  Haydn,  String  Quartet.  7.  (a)  "I  hardly  know"; 
(i)  "Last  Night,"  Half  Jan  Kjerulf,  Mrs.  Martin  Schultz. 
S.  First  movement  from  quartet  op.  17,  No.  i,  Rubinstein 
(first  time),  Striag  Quartet. 


General  Badeau,  formerly  American  Consul  at  Lon 
don,  writes  thus  about  Queen  Victoria:  "She  still 
exacts  for  herself  the  punctilio  of  former  centuries. 
Men  and  women  of  the  highest  rank  kneel  to  her  to- 
day; cabinet  ministers  kiss  her  hand.  She  refuses  to 
receive  any  personal  service  from  a  menial  except  at 
table.  She  never  opens  a  door  or  directs  a  letter. 
Dukes  and  duchesses  cloak  her  in  public,  and  com- 
moners become  '  Honorable "  for  life  because  they 
have  waited  on  her  majesty.  At  a  garden  party  I 
have  seen  a  duchess  walking  behind  her  to  carry  a 
bouquet  or  standing  at  the  entrance  of  a  tent  while 
her  mistress  went  within  to  rest  or  refresh  herself. 
The  sovereign's  own  daughters  arrange  her  robes 
when  she  opens  Parliament;  the  Pnnce  of  Wales 
pays  homage  as  a  subject  on  the  same  occasion  ;  her 
children  must  be  presented  at  court  upon  their  mar- 
riage. In  the  early  part  of  her  reign  she  was  visiting 
Louis  Phillippe,  then  Kingof  the  French,  at  his  Cha- 
teau d'Eu.  and  one  day  asked  for  a  glass  of  water. 
It  was  handed  her  by  a  servant,  but  her  majesty  de- 
clined to  receive  it;  whereupon  the  king  directed  one 
of  his  own  sons  to  offer  the  goblet,  which  was  then 
graciously  accepted." 


There  are  a  multitude  of  sufferers  from  the  noise 
of  their  neighborhood  who  endure  what  amounts  to 
agony,  exciting  their  nerves  to  abnormal  action  and 
their  pulse  to  fever  heat,  when  it  would  do  them  no 
injury  to  use  a  simple  means  of  obviating  the  whole 
thing.  The  clangor  of  machinery,  the  ringing  of 
bells,  the  cries  and  laughter,  the  yells  and  roars  of  a 
hundred  or  less  children  at  recess  or  at  ball-playing, 
the  passing  of  heavy  drays— all  or  any  of  these, 
and  other  things,  are  sometimes  fatal  to  the  health 
of  the  invalid  and  to  the  work  of  the  thinker. 
Often  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  move  into  a  re- 
gion where  no  heavy  drays  pass,  no  bell-ringing  is 
allowed ;  and  then  there  is  hardly  a  region  to  be 
found  not  invaded  by  the  whistle  of  the  steam- 
engine,  or  where  boys  do  not  shout  at  their  games ; 
and  even  where  there  are  no  cocks  to  crow,  or  dogs 
to  bark,  or  birds  to  sing  at  unseemly  hours  before 
dawn,  there  is  always  some  other  sound  to  torture  the 
sensitive  ear.  If  now,  the  sufferer  will  take  a  bit  of 
spermaceti  ointment  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  tie  it 
up  in  a  small  square  of  fine  linen,  and  place  it  deep 
in  the  ear,  working  it  round  till  it  takes  the  shape  of 
the  orifice,  leaving  the  end  to  hang  out,  not  a  mur- 
mur of  sound  can  be  heard ;  the  atmosphere  is  sweet 
and  serene,  the  nerves  are  quite  at  rest,  all  exaspera- 
tion is  subdued,  and  when  the  noise  is  over,  or  the 
necessary  season  of  quiet  has  been  had,  the  little  plug 
can  be  removed,  the  murmur  of  the  world  allowed  to 
return,  and  no  harm  done. 


A  silver  box,  shut  at  a  wedding  in  Hartford,  Cl, 
the  other  day,  is  to  be  kept  under  seal,  like  that  of 
Pandora,  till  the  time  for  the  silver  anniversary,  twen- 
ty-five years  hence. 


Xevada,  the  Song-bird. 

Nature  has  been  very  sparing  in  her  gifts  of  marvel- 
ous voices.  Our  Xevada  is  indeed  a  gifted  woman. 
But  Nature,  in  order  to  compensate  us  for  the  rarity 
of  exquisite  vocalism,  hasendoued  women  with  di- 
vine forms.  The  beauty  and  grace  of  the  female 
figure  has  been  the  admiration  of  mankind  from 
time  immemorial.  The  perfection  of  form  requires  the 
greatest  care.  To  preserve  it  perfect-fitting  corsets, 
that  are  adapted  to  the  form,  must  be  worn.  Many 
ladies  imagine  that  any  kind  of  corsets  may  be  worn. 
They  soon  discover  to  their  sorrow  that  the  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  their  forms  are  being  destroyed,  and 
they  hasten  to  the  renowned  Freud's  Corset  House, 
the  only  establishment  where  they  can  obtain  suitable 
articles.  The  success  of  Freud's  is  best  seen  in  the 
magnificent  and  shapely  appearance  of  the  ladies  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  for  which  they  are  so  noted  the 
world  over. 

Remember  Freud's  Corset  House  is  located  at 
Nos.  742  and  744  Market  Street  and  10  and  12  Du- 
pont  Street  We  close  daily  at  6  o'clock  P.  M.,  ex- 
cept on  Saturdays. 


Thanksgiving  Cheer. 

One  can  not  expect  a  turkey  alone  to  constitute  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  It  must  be  flanked  with  all 
manner  of  other  good  things,  and  the  housewife 
should  remember  that  nowhere  else  can  be  found  such 
a  wide  variety  of  choice  delicacies,  fine  wines,  etc., 
besides  the  staple  groceries,  as  at  Goldberg,  Bowen 
&  Co.  's  store,  on  Pine  Street,  next  to  the  California 
market 


Prices  1o  Suit  all  Parses. 

While  there  is  a  vast  stock  of  expensive  and  beau- 
tiful furniture  at  the  warerooms  of  the  California 
Furniture  Company,  220  to  226  Bush  Street,  there  is 
also  a  great  stock  of  plain,  cheap,  and  good  furni- 
ture that  has  recently  been  marked  down  still  lower 
than  last  month. 


-Mayes  supplies  Oysters  to  families. 


—  Gentlemen  and  ladies  have  your  hands 
and  finger-nails  beautiSed  by  Madame  Robison, 
San  Francisco's  first  manicure,  32 %  Geary;  agent 
for  "Paris  Venus  face-masks."  Claire  de  Lune  for 
the  eyes,  Bhaba  poudre  Indienne ;  superfluous  hair 
and  freckles  removed  ;  nail-biting  cured.  Articles 
sent  by  mail  with  special  directions. 


-Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St 


Ghirarddli'sYan  illaChoco  late,  deliciousfor  breakfast. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


Elegant  Draperies. 

Aside  from  the  rich  and  rare  furniture  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  old  reliable  establishment  of  the  Cali 
fomia  Furniture  Company,  there  is  also  a  beautiful 
line  of  choice  and  elegant  draperies,  suitable  for  win- 
dows, doors,  arches,  and  drapings,  and  their  up- 
holstery goods  are  marvels  of  beauty. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  GO. 

THE  LEADIXG  GROCERS  OF  SAX  FRAXCISCO, 

428  TO  432  PINE  STREET,  NEXT  TO  THE  CALIFORNIA  MARKET, 

Have  received  direct  importations  of  lhe  following 

THANKSGIVING 


Strawberry  Harcipau; 
Wiesbaden  Primes  "Connies": 
Wiesbaden  White  Strawberries; 
French  Plum  Pudding; 
Holland  Cucumbers,  extra  large; 
i.i-riiutii  Asparagus; 
Royal  Stilton  Cheese; 
Dresden  Patience  Wafers; 
Snchard's  Swiss  Chocolate; 
Delieatess  Herring; 
Macaroon  Figs; 


Xnrenburg  Iloney  Cake; 
Mince-meal,  5-Dj.  pail-.  :."..-.; 
Koyal  Dchcsa  Balsfau; 
English  Plum  Pudding: 
Paper-shell  Walnuts; 
French  Asparagus; 
Royal  Cheddar  Cheese; 
Belfast  Irish  Bacon; 
Strasbourg  Pate  de  Fole  C-ras 
(■ernian  Cranberry  Sauce; 
Lacouii  Figs. 


Our  Cellar  is  stocked  with  tlie  oldest  and  rarest  Medicinal  Sherries, 
Ports,  Clarets,  Sauternes,  Burgundies,  Whiskies,  and  Champagnes.     ~ 


SEXD  FOR  Om  CATALOGFE  OF  PRICES. 


TELEPHONE  Mo.  1. 


KNABE 


Are  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
I  A.  L.  Bancroft  A  Co.,  721  Market  St.,  S.F.,  Sole  Agents 


—  Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St, 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Rankin  S:  Co Proprietors. 

E.  D.  Price Manager. 


TO-NIGHT  and  SUNDAY  NIGHT,  last  times  of  the 

superb  revival  of 

MACBETH. 


NEXT  MONDAY,  Nov.    23,    positive  production  of  the 

kaleidoscope  of  New  York  life,  by  A.  C.  Gunter, 

A  WALL  STREET  BAXDIT. 

The  Wall  Street  Panic.  The  Starving  Orphans  in  a 
Shepherd's  Fold.  The  Tenement  House  Wedding.  The 
Great  Safe  Burglary.     A  powerful  play  of  wholesome  tone. 


In  preparation,  Admiral  Porter's  famous 
ALLAX    DIKE. 


Prices,  25c,  30c,  and  "5c      Xo  Higher. 


BEETHOVEN  QFINTET  CLUB. 


FIRST  COXCERT,  SECOND  SERIES. 


IRYI\G   HALL,    FRIDAY  EYEXTAG,  XOV.  27th. 


SIRS.   JIAKTIS  SCHILTZ,   VOCALIST. 


Subscription  tickets  for  four  concerts  (reserved) 2-00 

Reserved  seats 75  cents 

General  admission 50  cents 


Ticket  Office  and  Hall  Plan  open  at  Sherman  &  Clay's 
Music  Store  from  November  25th. 


LOUIS  BMEMAN  k  CO.,  119  MoitpefF  St., 

Beg  to  inform  their  customers  and  the  public 
that  they  contemplate  making  a  change  in  their 
business,  and  to  facilitate  the  same  have  con- 
cluded to  offer  their  large  stock  of  Watches, 
Jewelry,  Silverware,  Clocks,  Diamonds,  Rubies, 
Pearls  in  all  colors,  Sapphires,  and  Fancy  Prec- 
ious Stones,  at  such  REDUCED  RATES  that 
intending  purchasers  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  offered. 

Their  stock  is  replete  with  all  the  Latest 
Novelties,  and  an  inspection  of  the  same  is 
respectfully  solicited. 


Store  Will  be  Open  Every  Evening  During  December. 


TIVOLI  opera  norsE. 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Fnprccedenied  Success. 

THE  PUBLIC'S  YERDICT— The  best  sung  and  most 
artistic  English  opera  performance  ever  rendered  in  San 
Francisco. 


Do  not  be  beguiled  by  gilt-edged  newspaper  notices,  but  go 
and  see 
THE  MIKADO, 

At  the  Tivoli,  where  it  is  best  rendered. 


Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


MECnAMCS'    PAYILIO.N    SKATLVG    ACADEMY 

Is  no vi   open. 

Prof.  A.  P.  Demers,  the  world's  champion  roller  skater, 
gives  exhibitions  in  fancyskating.     J.  L.  Walton,  Actuary. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

South vi  est  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  St -. 

Open  dairy  from  9  a.  m.  to  it  p.  it. 


RENOVATED! 

For  some  days  past  our  store  has  been  at  the  mercy  of 
painters  and  grainers.  To-day  we  feel  proud  of  the  results 
of  our  cleaning,  and  ready  to  offer  you  just  one  of  the  neat- 
est and  most  attractive  stores  in  the  city.  While  we  shall 
probably  not  arrange  our  Christmas  Cards  in  the  racks  for  a 
few  days,  any  parties  wishing  to  forward  at  once  to  distant 
points  will  be  specially  waited  upon,  as  will  also  those  who 
wish  to  make  early  selections  from  the  perfectly  unbroken 
stock. 


to  Post 
Street. 


ROBERTS 


Masonic 
Temple. 


Telephone  500$. 


San   Francisco. 


FURNITURE    STORED. 

Furniture,  Trunks,  Pianos,  etc,  taken  care  of  at  PIO- 
NEER WAREHOUSE,  310  Stockton  St.,  near  Sutter;  30 
years'  reference  given ;  advances  made.     H.  Windel  &  Co. 


COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION, 

Phelan's  Building,  Rooms  6,  S,  9,  in.  11 . 

Entrance,  800  Market  Street.  Gas  Specialists; 
positively  extract  teeth  without  pain  ;  only  office  that  makes 
and  gives  the  celebrated  "Colton  Gas;"  established  in  1S63; 
over  15,000  references;  also,  performs  all  operations  in  Den- 
tistry. 


JOHN    GASH, 

ARCHITECT, 

Saperlntendcnt  and  Surveyor  or  Building*. 

Room  33,  third  Moor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St. 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Califor 
nia.     Take  elevator 


FOR  FfRMTlRE, 

PIANOS,  PALVT1XC.S  MIRROR*.  TRl  \KS. 
CASKS,  etc..  al  8.  V.  STORAGE  V  li:iII«»I  -»:. 
735  11  IKK1  1  STREET,  opposite  Duponl.  J.  'I. 
Pierce  saccegxor  of  J.  D.  Moll  A  Co..  Propri- 
etor. 
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WE  LEAD!— OTHERS  FOLLOW  I 


Sec  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


riciiiT.'.l  Agent, 


20  Post  Street. 


R.H.]VFDonald.  .f^™^. 

•    -PRESIDENT.—  »_   11 
1  VICE-PRESTs 


%pMl00O.(MM. 
'Swplusl  500.000.00. 

bW   Fr:in;-i*<o.  Cal.,  July  1st,  1885. 


WHERE  TO  BUY  PIANOS. 


Each  Piano  on  our  list  is  SELECTED  for  PARTICULAR 

MERIT,  and  every  one  the  best  of  its  class. 
DECKER  RRO>..  the  Artisfs  Piano. 
IVERS  A  PO\I>,  eighty  in   constant   use  in   the  New 

England  Conservator;'  of  Music 
REI1K  BROS.,  Patent  Cylinder  Top. 
RO  lltOH  IN  A  <.R  4.V,  celebrated  for  Tone  and  Dura- 

bilitv. 
THE  FISCHER,  an  Old  Favorite. 
APOLLO,  and  other  German  Pianos. 

Tfe  buy  for  rush  and  **take  onr  pick." 

We  can  suit  all  purses  and  tastes. 

We  guarantee  every  instrument,  backing  it  with  a  guar- 
antee, il  necessaryr  of  $50,000. 

Particular  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

139  Post  Strccl,  San  Francisco. 


JOHN    TAYLOR    &    CO. 

114.  lie.  IIS  Pine  St. 
ASSAYEKS-    MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mil!  Supplies.    Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

[Eslaullfchcd  is'.l.] 

HAY,  CRAW,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.     Telephone  No.  35. 


II.  M.  NEWUALL  &  CO. 

CENERAL  SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

II  Kltlll.l  NTS, 

309  Sanxomc  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS, 


A.   CHESEBROl'GH.  W.  H.   D1MOND. 


ATTENTION,  CHRONIC  DYSPEPTICS 

.A.     ST7IEME2     CJTJI5.DES     .AJTP      I.-A-ST ! 


WILLIAMS,  III.MIIXB  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION    BLOCK, 

9oa  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agent*  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clipper*  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China  Trader*'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited ; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION   MERCHANT, 

SIS,  Sll  DAVIS  STREET, 

Member  S,  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited! 
Quick  olc%  ;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  3415. 


w 


A  M^PP  ^\  A"  active  Man  or  Woman  in 
r\  1  'J  I  E_  \J  every  county  to  sell  our  goods. 
Salary  S;s  per  Month  and  Expenses.     Cai 

Jan  rui.      STANDARD  SII- 
VER  WARE  CO..  1:,.-.,:, 


AKT-IMI.\TEI»,  PLAIN,  ft  <l,\/ll> 


TILES 


FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

Sll,  in.  Sin,  and  311  Market  Street. 


DYSPEPSIA  DESTROYER. 


We  refer  by  |icrmi«ion  to  the  following  well-known  iicrsous  who  have  tried  It  and  been  enred : 

MRS.  D.   D.  WAKELLL  (wife  of  Real  Estate  Dealer), 


Street,  San  Francisco . 
I.  S.  FOORMAN,  2022   California  Street,  San  Francisco; 
S.  W.   NEAL  (with  Law,  King  &  Law),  240  Montgomery 

Street,  San  Francisco; 
J     M    WRIGHT,  2519  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco; 
MRS.   F.  A.   HOMAN.  Perry,  New  York; 
MRS.  S.  G.   BURNETT.  717  Post  Street,  San  Francisco ; 


Mountain  View,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 
A.  ROOS  (of  Roth  &  Co.),  214  and  216  Post  Street,  San 

Francisco ; 
MRS.   L.  MANN,  622  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  and 

many  others. 


J1LMM  LD LLLU1I JO IJIJli  JV 

5<°    *    FACTORY   COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  S.  F.    *   •» 

nTLitfMiiiLTjnLuiiiin  sniair 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE 

In  competition  with  leading  manufacturers  or  the  world,  was  awarded 

FIRST  GOLD  MEDAL  AT  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  FAIR, 


Thus  attesting  its  superiority  to  all  others. 


PREJUDICE    IS   A   THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  you  of  Many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  improved — 
are  not  hard  nor  dry — will  always  smoke  free  and  moist — will  not  crumble  in  the  pocket 
nor  "catch  you  in  the  throat" 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change,  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer,  send 
to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 

Enclose  Three  Red  Stamps.  TOI.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO.,  Rochester,  A'.  T. 


INSURANCE  T  COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

THE  l.lltt  i:sT  PACIFIC  COAST  COMPANY. 

CAPITAL.  $750,000 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884,  -  -  $1,500,000 

AGENTS  IN  AIL  THE  PBTXCIPAX  LOCALITIES. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President; 
WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary; 


ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President; 

E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


SECOND-HAND  TYPE 

FOR     SALE. 


Old  Style  Bourgeois SOO  pounds 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Minion 350  pounds 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Nonpareil 200  pounds 

(More  or  less). 

Together  with  Job  and  Display  Type.  Dress  lately  in  use 
on  Argonaut.  Will  be  delivered  in  case  and  tied  up,  in 
good  order,  when  desired  by  purchaser.     Apply  to 

PALMER  A  KEY, 

405  and  407  Sansonic  Street. 


IEQNESJFEIuIx 


r;,:^i*A\Mi3j  w@r? 


© 


paper  warehouse 


411  413  Ss  415    SANSOME  ST.5.F. 

IMPORTERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 
WXIDtS   AXD  WBAPPnie  PAPERS. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,  made  of  ONTX.  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and  Head- 
stones. W.  II.  McCOKMICK,  827  Market  St. 


ZEATINE 


FOR    BREAKFAST. 

JNO.  T.  CUTTING  &  CO. 

SOLE  AGENTS. 


Ladies  who  arc  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  Sewing  Machine 
arc  especially  requested  to  examine 
(lie  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER   &    WILSON    MFC.    CO. 

3413  Bnftcv  strrrl.  Hau  FrnnrlKCo. 


For  sale  by  llic 

BIRR   FOLDING -BED   CO., 

Mi::  1IARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


TWO-WHEELED  VILLACE  CARTS. 


All   styles  and   greatest  variety,  $30  to  $356. 
Send  for  Catalogue.    State  what  you  desire. 

TRUMAN,  ISHAM  &  CO.,  509  MARKET  ST..S.F. 


OYSTERS 


CaUfornla  MarUt-1. 


ce  on  California  Street, 


REMIXIiTOVS 
STANDARD 

TYPEWRITER 

Awarded  1st  premium 
Mechanics'  Fair.    See 
them  or  send  for  circu- 
lar.   :..',..  Hicki 
A  Co..  38  Califoi 
St.  S.  F.  Also,  gent 
agents  for  Stenograi 
Short-hand  Machine. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 

ine  TAILORING 


J.  S.  HAND  has  just  returned  from  New  York,  where 
he  has  made  arrangements  to  be  supplied  with  all  the  latest 
NOVELTIES  in  Woolens,  direct  from  the  MANUFACT- 
URERS. These  goods  will  be  made  up  30  per  cent,  less 
than  the  same  quality  of  goods  were  ever  made  in  this  city. 

35T  Call  and  see  my  goods  and  prices. 


J.  S.  HAND, 

314  KEARNY  STREET,  EAST  SIDE, 

Four  doors  from  the  Chronicle  office. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 


The  Leading  Private  Boarding-llouse  in  San 
Francisco. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at  Nos. 
7og  and  711  Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Sutter  Street  car  line, 
and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street  cable  road.  House 
is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Telephone,  and  two  American 
District  Telegraphs.  Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 
MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHARON.     -    -    -    -     LESSEE. 


The  Palace  llotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in 
the  centre  or  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of*  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  It  has  Five  elevators.  Every  room  is 
large*  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoiu  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  cor- 
ridors. The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad 
balconies,  its  carriage-May.  and  its  tropical 
plants,  i>  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  Amer- 
ican hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is 
the  Finest  in  the  citv. 


Steinway  A  Son's,  I  Ernest  GnMcr. 

Hranlch  A  Bach,  1  and  C.  Rocnisch 

PIANOS!! 


M.  GRAY,  206  POST  STREET, 


S  i\   FRAMTSCO. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 
FINERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.  R.  COWBN.               D.  H.  SCHUYLER,              J.  W.  PORTER. 
Schuyler  &  Armsironc  Philadelphia. 
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DIO      OCTCTCD    To  introduce  them 

Dlb  Urr  UK.  we  win  give 

AWAY  1000  Self-operating  Washing  Machines.  If 
you  want  one  send  us  your  name,  P.  O.  and  express  of- 
fice at  once.     The  National  OOm  2.1  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Persons  wanted  to  tlo  writing  at  tbclr  bomes. 

Good  pay.     Send  ten  cents  for  paper,  etc  ,  to 

J.  H.  NICHOLSON,  93  Clinton  Place,  New  York. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST, 
DELICIOUS. 
TRY  IT!      ** 
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In  a  casual  conversation  with  Governor  Stoneman,  he  made 
an  admirable  suggestion  in  reference  to  the  Grant  monument, 
which  we  take  the  liberty  of  giving  to  the  public.  The  fund, 
as  we  understand,  has  now  reached  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  by  any  ordinary  ef- 
fort it  will  reach  more  than  twice  that  amount.  All  sorts  of 
plans  are  hinted  at  for  a  proper  memorial  to  this  distinguished 
man.  Marble  and  bronze  in  the  shape  of  a  statue  is  the  first 
and  natural  idea  of  those  who  give  the  matter  but  careless 
consideration.  A  statue,  unless  done  in  the  very  highest 
style  of  art,  is  at  best  but  a  caricature ;  and  it  is  our  observa- 
tion that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  equestrian  and  other 
statues  that  exist  in  America  or  Europe  are  hardly  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  works  of  art.  There  is  a  monument  at 
Richmond,  grand  in  its  proportions  and  of  great  beauty  of 
design.  There  is  a  life-size  representation  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster in  Central  Park,  New  York,  that  is  admirable  for  its  sim- 


plicity and  likeness  of  the  man.  There  are  some  good  and 
artistic  monuments  in  Washington,  and  here  and  there  one  i 
scattered  throughout  the  Eastern  States;  but,asarule,they  are 
bad,  and  were  not  the  names  of  the  heroes  whom  they  com-  , 
•memorate  chiseled  upon  the  pedestal,  the  mothers  who  bore 
them  would  not  observe  the  likeness.  We  never  look  upon 
the  shaft  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  in  Washington,  or  the  Lin- 
coln school-house  in  San  Francisco,  without  feeling  the  deep- 
est sympathy  and  commiseration  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  pro- 
found contempt  for  the  artists  who  made  them,  and  the  most 
resentful  indignation  for  the  persons  who  instigated  these 
criminal  libels  by  giving  their  money.  We  do  not  criticise 
the  monument  to  Garfield,  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  Virgil  i 
Williams  says  it  is  good ;  but  how  about  the  sorrowful  figure  | 
that  sits  upon  the  pedestal — the  Goddess  of  Liberty — and 
weeps  because  Garfield  is  dead  ?  Must  she  sit  there  until 
time  with  its  corroding  tooth  shall  consume  the  bronze,  and 
the  winds  that  come  in  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  sweep  it  away 
as  iron  rust  ?  May  not  the  time  come  in  the  remoter  ages  of 
the  republic  that  she  can  stand  erect,  extended  to  her  full 
majesty  of  stature,  and  with  radiant  visage  proclaim  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  survived  the  death  of 
Garfield,  the  defeat  of  Blaine,  the  election  of  Cleveland,  and 
the  host  of  other  greater  and  lesser  men  who  shall  follow 
them  in  mournful  procession  ?  A  monument  to  the  author 
of  the  "  Star-spangled  Banner,"  the  design  of  Story,  and  the 
work  of  some  cunning  hand  with  the  chisel,  will  adorn  the 
park.  It  will  doubtless  be  au  artistic  toy  that — if  it  ever 
comes — would  be  a  graceful  ornament  to  a  music-hall;  but, 
standing  among  our  sand-dunes  in  the  solemn  shades  of  our 
pinp  and  cypress  forests,  swept  by  our  ocean  winds,  beat 
down  upon  by  our  summer  suns,  pelted  by  our  winter  rains, 
and  covered  with  dust,  we  do  not  know  whether  it  will  look 
quite  comfortable  or  not.  As  this  bronze  figure  looks  to  us 
upon  paper,  we  can  not  help  but  wish  the  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars would  give  us  some  grander  memorial — something  sug- 
gestive of  the -splendid  national  anthem  that  stirs  our  blood 
and  makes  our  hearts  swell  in  proud  and  patriotic  emotion  as 
its  grand  cadences  come  pealing  forth  from  a  military  band. 
We  are  forgetting  Governor  Stoneman:s  suggestion  for  a 
statue  to  General  Grant.  For  the  place,  Golden  Gate  Park,  of 
course  ;  for  the  immediate  spot,  the  apex  of  Strawberry  Hill ; 
the  pedestal,  great  squares  ot  granite  rising  in  pyramidal 
form  to  the  proper  height.  On  this  pedestal  one  great,  splendid 
monolith  of  hewn  granite,  bearing  on  either  of  its  sides  the 
simple  inscription,  "  U.  S.  Grant,"  looking  over  the  ocean 
and  the  land,  which  every  in-coming  stranger  who  enters  our 
Golden  Gate,  every  traveler  by  land  or  water  route,  and  every 
citizen  may  see.  Simple,  solid,  lone,  and  grand;  enduring 
defying  time.  Upon  this  shaft  let  none  of  his  battles  and 
none  of  his  honors  be  inscribed.  General  Grant's  history  is 
not  to  be  written  within  the  age  of  the  men  who  were  con- 
temporaneous with  him.  Some  future  Motley  will  coldly 
record  his  achievements  on  the  battle-field,  his  mistakes  in 
civil  administration,  and  impartially  record  the  events  of  his 
private  and  his  public  career.  Till  then  let  this  granite 
monolith  simply  bear  his  name.  If  the  Commissioners  of 
Golden  Gate  Park  are  reserving  this  site  for  some  fitting 
monument,  they  could  not  devote  it  to  commemorate  a  name 
more  honorably  connected  with  the  nation's  history  than  that 
of  General  U.  S.  Grant.  There  is  a  generous  sentiment  in- 
volved in  the  suggestion  that  this  stately  monolith,  so  placed 
that  it  shall  overlook  the  land  and  sea,  should  have  no  other 
inscription  upon  it  than  that  of  "  U.  S.  Grant/'  We  would 
recall  no  battle  achievements,  nor  heroic  deeds,  nor  great 
victories  that,  in  the  splendid  future,  should  remind  any  citi- 
zen of  the  united  republic  that  it  was  once  torn  and  rent  in 
civil  war,  and  brother's  hand  was  imbued  in  brother's  blood. 
We  agree  with  Charles  Sumner  that  such  a  strife  and  recon- 
ciliation should  perpetuate  its  regretful  memories  by  no  sym- 
bols of  victory,  no  triumphal  arches;  no  monuments  should 
be  erected  to  recall  the  memories  of  an  unhappy  past. 
Upon  this  granite  the  Southern  man  and  the  Northern  could 
look,  and  each  for  himself  interpret  the  hero  and  the  times. 
He  of  the  South  could  marshal  the  achievements  of  a  brave 
and  gallant  enemy,  terminating  his  career  with  the  generous 
terms  of  Appomatox.  He  of  the  North  might  give  his  patri- 
otic emotions  a  wider  flight,  and,  from  either  class,  from 
those  who  love  and    honor  Grant  above   other   men,   and 


those  who  withhold  from  him  the  higher  virtues  which  dis- 
tinguish better  men,  he  could  receive  the  tribute  that  may 
be  due.  He  could  be  forgotten  in  those  details  of  his  private 
life  where  it  seems  less  generous  to  remember,  for  there 
are  incidents  in  the  life  of  this  military  hero  that  are  best 
forgotten.  But  when  his  achievements  are  remembered, 
and  his  career  is  permitted  to  be  considered  as  a  whole, 
he  will  stand  out  a  noticeable  and  remarkable  figure  in  the 
moving  panorama  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  name 
of  General  Grant  will  grow  more  and  more  illustrious  as  time 
advances.  He  has  conquered  history,  and  his  name  will  go 
down  to  future  ages  with  increasing  lustre.  What  is  ill  in 
his  past  life — and  there  is  much  of  it — will  be  forgotten. 
What  there  was  of  good — and  there  was  much  that  was  good 
— will  be  magnified.  It  is  a  kindly  sentiment  that  prompts 
humanity  to  remember  the  good  and  forget  the  evil,  and 
General  Grant  leaves  multitudes  of  soldiers,  partisans,  and 
social  friends,  as  the  champions  of  his  military,  political,  and 
personal  reputation.  While  these  men  live  they  will  defend 
him  from  all  accusations,  and,  in  the  hero-worship  that  char- 
acterizes all  mankind,  they  will  not  with  patience  endure  any 
discussion  of  General  Grant's  character,  or  any  question  of 
motives  that  governed  his  conduct.  As  he  is  to  them  incom- 
parably great  and  good,  so  they  will  insist  that  of  him  there 
shall  be  nothing  said  or  written  that  does  not  accredit  him 
with  greatness  and  all  the  virtues.  So  we  say  General  Grant 
has  conquered  history.  To  such  a  man  no  other  memorial 
can  be  more  fitly  erected  than  the  dumb,  speechless,  granite 
monolith,  that  bears  no  date,  no  inscription  of  heroic  deeds, 
of  battles  won,  of  civic  honors,  of  personal  virtues.  The 
enduring  shaft  with  the  dead  man's  name — U.  S.  Grant, 
not  *'  General,"  not  "  President " — around  which  none  of 
the  unkind  memories  of  the  civil  war  shall  cluster,  and  in 
looking  upon  which  there  may  be  stirred  no  recollection  of 
the  mistakes  and  accidents  that  made  sorrowful  his  later 
years. 

The  enfranchisement  of  two  millions  of  Englishmen,  to 
add  to  four  millions  of  English  electors,  and  these  mostly  of 
the  middle,  working,  mechanical,  and  agricultural  classes,  is 
an  important  fact  in  the  history  of  England.  The  revolution 
that,  under  Cromwell,  cut  off  the  head  of  an  English  king,  or 
the  peaceful  change  that  gave  emancipation  to  the  English 
slave,  or  the  slowly  developing  progress  that  gave  to  Eng- 
lishmen the  protection  of  law,  may  not,  in  their  results,  have 
worked  greater  change  in  the  English  constitution  than  will 
grow  out  of  this  vast  scheme  of  political  enfranchisement. 
This  week  and  the  following  one  marshal  this  vast  con- 
course of  old  and  new  electors,  and  permit  them  to  assem- 
ble throughout  the  realm  for  the  election  of  a  supreme  Par- 
liament. The  Parliament  of  England  is  absolute  in  its 
power,  supreme  in  its  authority.  It  is  restricted  by  no  con- 
stitution, and  may  only  be  restrained  by  such  traditions  and 
limitations  as  may  address  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the 
august  assembly.  In  this  contest  to-day  mingles  an  ancient, 
titled  aristocracy,  with  its  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail, 
its  vast  privileges,  its  landed  property  ;  a  wealthy  class,  with 
its  accumulations,  its  consols,  its  invested  securities  ;  an  es- 
tablished church,  with  its  immense  revenues,  its  social  power, 
and  its  political  influence  ;  a  House  of  Lords,  with  its  hered- 
itary law-makers,  its  titled  peers — spiritual  and  temporal ;  a 
royal  family,  with  its  divine  rights,  its  palaces,  lands,  and  reve- 
nues ;  great  landed  proprietors  with  their  vast  acres,  their 
tenantry  now  enfranchised;  the  great  commercial  class  with 
its  sails  filling  in  the  breeze  of  every  sea,  its  steamers  cir- 
cumnavigating the  world;  agents  of  possessions  in  India  and 
wherever  the  colonial  policy  extends;  citizens  resident  in  all 
other  lands  still  English,  still  linked  to  the  home'  island  by  a 
thousand  ties  of  interest — all  these  are  now  engaged  in  a  par- 
liamentary struggle,  the  more  uncertain,  the  more  deter- 
mined, the  more  fierce  because  of  the  added  two  millions  of 
new  combatants  that  have  been  admitted  to  the  arena  to 
range  themselves  for  the  first  time  upon  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  old  parties.  It  is  an  important  election  for  England, 
as  it  necessarily  throws  open  all  these  old  questions  to  be  re- 
argued and  re-submitted  to  what  is  in  reality  a  new  tribunal. 
We  will  not  be  rash  enough  to  prophesy  results,  or  undertake 
to  forecast  the  outcome  of  this  immediate  struggle.  Our 
sympathies  are  with  Gladstone,  and  our  wishes  are  father  to 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


the  hope  that  his  splendid  and  patriotic  career  may  be 
crowned  with  a  triumph  over  the  combination  of  Tories  and 
Pamellites  that  has  been  formed  against  him.  We  may  not 
omit  this  opportunity  to  say  that  we  think  Mr.  Parnell  has 
made  a  mistake  in  casting  the  fortunes  of  his  party  with  the 
Tories.  To  us  it  seems  that  Ireland  has  less  prospect  of  se- 
curing friendly'lcgislative  cooperation  from  the  party  of  the 
present  Premier  than  from  the  more  generous  and  liberal  pol- 
icy of  Mr.  Gladstone;  nor  do  we  feel  confident  that  the 
triumph  of  the  Conservatives  would  secure  for  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalists any  of  the  great  measures  of  reform  for  which  they 
are  contending.  How  the  interests  of  Ireland's  tenant  class 
can  run  in  parallel  grooves  with  that  of  the  titled  and  landed 
aristocracy  of  England — which,  as  we  understand,  composes 
the  bulk  of  the  Tory  party — we  can  not  quite  comprehend. 
How  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  can  find  them- 
selves in  political  sympathy  with  the  established  Church  of 
England,  we  can  not  quite  understand.  It  would  seem  to  us 
altogether  more  natural  for  the  Irish  parly  to  strike  hands 
with  the  firm-purposed  radical  Chamberlain  than  with  the 
aristocratic  eccentricities  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  We 
sincerely  hope  the  party  of  Gladstone  may  be  returned  to 
power  with  a  clean  working  majority  over  the  coalition  that 
has  been  formed  against  him  ;  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  the  Parnell  manifesto,  the  letter  of  Cardinal  Manning,  and 
the  course  of  the  Irish   politicians  will  contribute  to  bring 

about  this  result. 

♦ 

The  death  of  Vice-President  Hendricks  illustrates  how 
unimportant  is  the  vice-presidential  office,  and,  except  in  the 
death  of  the  chief  executive,  how  small  a  figure  it  cuts  in 
our  governmental  organization.  The  death  of  a  senator  or 
member  of  Congress  would  create  a  vacancy  which  it  would 
require  an  election  to  fill,  while  the  death  of  the  second  offi- 
cer of  our  Government  does  not  even  create  a  vacancy. 
If  Senator  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  is  elected  President 
pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  he  becomes  Vice-President  of  the 
L'nited  States — a  position  that,  we  trust,  will  have  for  him  no 
further  advancement.  He  fills  the  chair  of  President  of  the 
Senate  with  dignity  and  ability,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
President  Cleveland's  life  may  be  extended  to  its  full  term, 
so  that  Edmunds  if  elected  may  not  be  called  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  so  exalted  a  position  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  And  now,  what  shall  be  said  of 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  late  Vice-President?  That  he  was  a 
man  of  respectability  in  all  the  walks  of  private  life;  that  in 
his  professional  relations  he  was  honorable ;  that  in  financial 
affairs  he  was  honest ;  that  he  was  a  consistent  member  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  that  he  was  in  all  domes- 
tic relations  a  good  neighbor,  a  good  citizen,  and  a  good 
husband.  If  he  had  never  filled  other  than  the  private  sta- 
tion, he  might  have  died  and  been  honored  for  virtues  which 
are  common  to  vast  millions  of  men,  and  which  in  his  case 
are  not  especially  noticeable,  except  in  contrast  with  charac- 
teristics, opinions,  and  acts  which  have  distinguished  his  long 
and  not  honorable  political  career.  If  there  is  anything  that 
we  admire  in  a  public  man,  it  is  a  resolute  independence  of 
character  that  prompts  him  on  all  proper  occasions  to  the 
fearless  expression  of  his  own  opinions.  Such  a  resolute 
nnd  independent  character  Mr.  Hendricks  was  not.  Brains 
and  courage,  it  seems  to  us,  are  indispensable  to  states- 
manship. The  first  he  had,  but  to  a  limited  extent ;  the 
last  he  did  not  possess.  The  man  who  sits  in  trem- 
bling terror  upon  the  top  rail  of  public  opinion,  hesita- 
ting upon  which  side  of  the  fence  it  will  be  for  his  interest  to 
drop,  is  a  demagogue,  and  usually  gets  down  upon  the  wrong 
side,  because  the  onset  of  wrong  is  always  more  fierce  and 
its  clamor  louder  than  the  right ;  and  to  the  man  who  lacks 
both  patience  and  courage  it  seems  safer  to  crawl  down  among 
the  more  active  and  noisy  than  to  take  his  chances  with  those 
who  move  slowly  and  calmly  because  they  know  they  are 
right.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  was  a  trimmer  and  a  dem- 
agogue. Youth  may  be  excused  for  earnest  partisanship,  but 
when  high  honors  have  been  attained  which  are  to  carry  the 
gray-haired  man  to  the  age  of  seventy,  it  is  more  dignified  to 
let  vindictive  party  resentments  die  out;  and  it  is  perhaps 
not  a  misfortune  that  the  Vice-President  has  been  spared  the 
record  of  presiding  over  a  legislative  body  so  nearly  divided 
that  impartiality  and  judicial  fairness  would  have  afforded 
excellent  opportunity  for  honorable  distinction.  Mr.  Hen- 
drick  in  contests,  could  not  have  ai  led  impartially 
and  fairly.  We  know  all  the  sins  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion which  the  grave  ought  to  hide,  all  the  resentments  it 
to  bury,  all  the  unkind  remarks  it  ought  to  silence; 
but  the  sin  of  copperheadism  1,  i  no  right  to  call  upon  the 
grave  to  conceal  it,  nor  time  to  calm  resentments  that  pro- 
voke expressions  of  unqualified  detestation.  It  has  been  easy 
for  us  to  forgive  treason,  to  forget  all  the  unhappy  history  of 
an  inexi  usable  rebellion,  and  condone  the  unfortunate  acts  of 
Southern  soldiers  and  Southern  statesmen.  Now,  that  the 
war  is  over,  we  can  reason  all  ol  education,  tradi- 
tion, prejudice,  interest,  State  p.i.ir. ,,.-,|  ambition,  local 

enthusiasm  that,  hail  we  been  born  in  a  Southern  State,  we 
might  have  followed  ;  but  to  the  Northern  man,  honored  by 
public  trust,  who  could  betraj  I  mntry,  throw 

obstacles  in  tin-  wi  y  of  loyal  troops,  withhold  appropriations 

from  soldier)  in  the  field,  III.  


side  the  grave,  and  no  forgetfulness  beyond  it. 
Hendricks  was  a  Northern  copperhead. 


Thomas  A. 


If  the  writer  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  Republican  side,  he  would  vote  for  the  Democratic 
caucus  candidate  for  President  of  the  Senate,  in  order  that 
the  party  which  triumphed  by  the  popular  vote  might  enjoy 
the  chances  of  the  Presidential  succession.  It  would  remove 
a  Democratic  Senator  from  the  floor  of  debate.  It  would  ap- 
peal to  the  magnanimous  side  of  the  Democratic  party.  It 
would  be  a  graceful  acknowledgment  of  the  popular  will.  It 
would  take  from  any  Republican  crank  the  inducement  to  a 
Presidential  assassination,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  be  right ;  and  to  do  the  thing  that  is  right  and  honora- 
ble is  always  politic. 

» — • 

The  appointment  ot  ex-Governor  William  Irwin  to  be  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Port  is  a  good  one.  No  better,  in  our  opinion, 
could  have  been  made.  From  the  party  standpoint,  no  more 
fitting  person  could  have  been  chosen,  for  there  are  few  men 
in  the  Democratic  party  of  California  who  have  served  it 
longer,  or  more  faithfully,  or  more  honorably.  He  is  en- 
tirely competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  this  office,  and  no 
man  in  California  is  more  honest.  The  appointment  of 
young  Hammond  can  not  be  criticised,  except  that  he  is 
young ;  born  in  the  State,  we  can  not  charge  him  to  the 
chivalry  side  of  the  Democracy,  and  even  the  Irish,  we  be- 
lieve, do  not  profess  to  exclude  those  born  on  the  soil  of  the 
State  from  participation  in  the  good  things  that  fall  from  the 
administration  table.  We  think  President  Cleveland's  ap- 
pointments are,  on  the  whole,  most  excellent ;  perhaps  we 
like  those  best  that  displeased  Democrats.  Hammond  sat- 
isfies about  half  the  party,  but  ex-Governor  Irwin's  good 
luck  will  please  everybody — Democrats,  Republicans,  and 
Mugwumps. 


The  conduct  of  Mr.  Postmaster-General  Vilas  is  so  unac- 
countably strange  that,  if  we  did  not  know  that  he  came 
from  Wisconsin  and  was  an  orator,  we  would  almost  suspect 
that  he  was  either  a  fool  or  a  knave.  In  the  absence  of  any 
information  of  the  motives  that  seem  to  have  governed  him  in 
reference  to  the  foreign  mails,  we  are  permitted  to  remark  that, 
had  those  motives  been  mercenary,  and  had  he  been  bribed 
by  foreign  corporations,  he  might  have  acted  just  about  as  he 
has  acted,  and  he  might  have  worked  out  just  about  the  re- 
sults he  has  accomplished.  If  Mr.  President  Cleveland 
should  by  any  possibility  hear  of  his  curious  proceedings,  it 
would  be  well  to  make  the  matter  a  subject  of  cabinet  con- 
sultation, else  prejudiced  and  narrow-minded  persons,  u  .10 
do  not  understand  how  delicate  a  subject  it  is  for  the  Presi- 
dent  to  interfere  in  department  affairs,  may  think  the  admin- 
istration itself  should  be  held  responsible. 


The  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  sent  happi- 
ness to  many  an  otherwise  dinnerless  family  on  Thanksgiving 
day.  The  generous,  unknown,  and  benevolent  M.  R.  M.  F_ 
sent  his  annual  fifty-dollar  greenback  ;  Colonel  Andrews  en- 
closed a  fifty-dollar  check  ;  other  and  lesser  donations  of 
money,  with  an  avalanche  of  good  things,  poured  in  upon 
the  "  girls  "  during  Wednesday,  and  poured  out  during  Thurs- 
day, blessing  alike  those  who  gave  and  those  who  received. 
The  one-thousand-dollar  gift  of  Mr.  Sharon  is  in  reserve  for 
future  use. 

If  we  had  never  known  Mr.  B.  B.  Redding,  former  Fish 
Commissioner,  Regent  of  the  State  University,  once  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  altogether  the  most  learned,  interesting, 
and  versatile  person  we  have  ever  been  acquainted  with,  we 
should  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  controversy  now  going  on 
in  the  Fish  Commission,  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Dibble  and 
the  "Honorable"  R.  H.  Buckingham,  composing,  as  they 
assert,  "  the  majority,"  and  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  son  of 
B.  B.  Redding,  "  the  minority."  If  the  majority  of  this 
board  has  not  conducted  itself  in  a  very  irregular  and  sus- 
picious manner ;  if  its  financial  management  has  not  been 
questionable  ;  if  its  books  have  not  been  badly  and  slov- 
enly kept;  if  Commissioner  Redding  has  not  been  ignored 
and  suppressed,  in  order  that  the  majority  might  have  its 
own  way  ;  and  if  there  has  not  been  enough  of  queer  dis- 
bursements to  suggest  reckless  and  extravagant  expenditure, 
and  to  demand  of  the  majority  some  other  reply  to  Mr.  Red- 
ding's  accusations  than  an  ill-tempered  newspaper  retort- 
then  we  have  read  this  correspondence  unintelligently.  To 
such  an  extent  has  the  power  of  the  majority  been  extended 
that  it  had  wrongfully  assumed  to  sign  Mr.  Redding's  name 
1"  a  report  that  he  did  not  approve  and  had  not  authorized, 
annexed  to  which  was  a  financial  statement  he  had  not  seen 
and  which  was  never  submitted  to  the  board,  and  which  he 
alleged  to  be  incorrect.  We  do  not  at  all  understand  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  fish  commissioner  being  attended  in  his  travels 
10  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Lorenzo,  Henicia,  San  Francisco, 
Collinsville,  Sacramento,  Marysville,  Martinez,  San  Rafael, 
Truckcc,  and  elsewhere,  with  a  valet ;  the  dreadful  iteration 
of  "expenses,  $5  ;  1  man,  1  day,  $4;  1  man,  expenses,  $3" 
so  that  in  the  month  of  August  the  "  Honorable"  Bucking- 
ham, with  "  1  man,  1  day,  $4,  and  1  man,  expenses,  $3,"  cost 
the  Stale  $524.08,  or  over  twenty-three  dollars   per  clay,  as- 


suming that  the  "  Honorable"  Mr.  Buckingham  is  as  pious 
as  he  is  honorable,  and  did  not  work  on  Sundays.  Then 
comes  the  itemized  account  of  Judge  Dibble  for  the  month 
of  September,  in  which  there  is  no  "  1  man,  1  day,"  but  he 
lumps  his  charges  at  $5  per  day  and  expenses,  and  in  one 
month  expends  $160  for  "copying  clerk  and  correspond- 
ence"— while  Mr.  Redding  asserts  that  they  had  no  cor- 
respondence. The  sum  of  Judge  Dibble  for  one  month 
amounts  to  $280,  or  $So4.So  for  the  monthly  expenses  of 
these  fish  gentlemen.  In  addition,  there  is  a  junketing 
steam-launch,  which  is,  we  suppose,  manned  and  provisioned 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and,  as  we  understand,  is  a 
somewhat  costly  navy.  This  commission  cost  $14,000  the 
first  two  years.  Then  eame  an  extra  appropriation  of  $20,- 
000.  One  of  the  commissioners,  says  Mr.  Redding,  is  an 
"  ignoramus,"  the  other  a  "pot-house  politician,"  while  the 
majority  retort  upon  Mr.  Redding  that  he  is  a  "  silver-spoon 
dude,"  but  they  do  not  charge  him  with  dishonesty,  extrava- 
gance, misappropriation  of  funds,  or  slovenly  and  improper 
conduct.  When  we  contrast  the  splendid  character  and  suc- 
cessful accomplishments  of  the  old  commission,  with  B.  B. 
Redding  at  its  head ;  its  vast  correspondence  with  foreign 
countries,  in  which  it  gave  a  distinct  literature  to  the  world 
in  matters  of  pisciculture,  introducing  black  bass,  white  fish, 
and  many  other  distinct  varieties,  making  the  shad  so  abun- 
dant that  they  now  fill  our  markets ;  men  never  chargi: 
personal  expenses,  always  keeping  within  appropriatioi 
and  in  all  respects  up  to  the  standard  of  comparison  wi 
the  gentlemen  of  education  and  culture  who  have  disti 
guished  the  fish  commissions  of  other  States  and  other  coun 
tries — we  are  sorry  that  the  present  commission  has  accoi 
plished  so  little,  and  present  to  the  community  their  si 
quarrels ;  for  if  this  commission  has  added  to  our  presi 
varieties  of  fish,  or  increased  the  stock  of  our  bays  and  ri' 
ers  with  present  standard  fish,  or  done  any  substantial  goi 
in  increasing  our  fish  products,  we  have  yet  to  be  inform 
of  the  fact.  The  California  Fish  Commission  should  bi 
composed  of  gentlemen  of  independent  means,  of  leisure,  of 
scientific  tastes,  enthusiasts  in  fish  culture,  who  are  willing  to 
spend  their  lives  and  money  in  promoting,  developing,  and 
encouraging  this  great,  new,  and  interesting  industry.  Of  this 
kind  of  men  was  B.  B.  Redding,  the  father  ;  and  in  our  opin- 
ion the  son,  Joseph  D.  Redding,  would  have  developed  to 
such  a  man  had  he  been  better  associated  on  this  commis- 
sion.    While  we  justify  his  resignation,  we  are  sorry  for  it. 

The  recent  canonization  at  Rome  of  a  crazy  woman,  a  be- 
nevolent Roman,  a  lousy  mendicant,  and  a  Capuchin  monk 
\i  thus  described  by  a  correspondent  to  the  London  77. 

His  Holiness  Leo  XIII.,  in  the  great  Hall  of  the  Benediction  above  the  vt 
bule  of  St.  Peter's,  splendidly  decorated  and  illuminated  for  the  occasion,  * 
brated  the  rite  of  canonization,  by  which  the  beatified  Giovanni  Battista  de  Ri 
Lorenzo  di  Brindisi,  Giuseppe  Labre,  and  Clara  di  Montefaico  have  been  rai 
as  it  is  termed,  to  the  honors  of  the  altar.  The  ceremonial  was  performed  with 
all  the  splendor  of  ecclesiastical  pomp  practicable  in  so  circumscribed  a  space. 
At  the  last  canonization,  in  1S67,  the  procession  made  the  entire  circuit  of  Berni- 
ni's grand  portico  before  entering  the  Basilica.  This  morning  it  was  necessarily 
limited  to  the  area  of  the  great  halls.  The  ceremonial  was  to  commence,  or  rath- 
ec-the  Pope  was  to  leave  his  apartments,  at  nine  o'clock,  but  before  sen 
riages  were  hurrying  from  all  directions  to  the  Vatican.  Within  the  Porta  di 
Bronzo,  the  great  silk  red,  white,  and  yellow  flag  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  with  the 
Pope's  arms  upon  it,  was  floating  in  sight  of  every  one  outside.  At  the  fool  of 
the  Scala  Regia  a  line  of  guards  was  drawn  across,  and  there,  as  in  former  daylL 
a  great  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose  tickets  had  been  closely  scrutinized 
at  the  gate,  and  who  stood  pushing  and  squeezing  against  each  other,  extended 
half-way  down  the  long  corridor.  At  eight  o'clock  the  guards  were  withdrawn, 
and  just  such  a  tremendous  rush  followed  as  one  used  to  sec  up  the  staircase  to 
the  Sistine  Chapel  on  Miserere  days  in  Holy  Week.  In  the  Sala  Regia  the 
Gaardi  Nebiliy  among  whom  was  the  Pope's  nephew,  Count  Rccci,  were  pacing 
up  and  down,  foreign  ambassadors  and  envoys,  with  their  suites  en  grande  tenttt, 
passing  on  to  their  places,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  still  flocking  in  until  nine 
o'clock,  when  the  doors  were  closed.  Shortly  afterward  the  Pope  descended  and 
the  procession  began  ro  form  in  the  Sala  Ducale.  First  came  the  various  monas- 
tic orders,  the  chapter  of  the  great  Basilicas,  and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  wl 
formed  a  large  contingent  of  former  processions,  but  on  this  occasion  were  eai 
perforce  represented  by  one  or  two  persons  only,  or  the  procession  could  not  hat 
moved.  Then  came  the  postulants  of  the  four  new  saints;  the  Sixtine  Ch~ 
chanting  the  "Ave  Maria  Stella";  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  walking 
and  two,  in  cloth-of-silver  copes,  each  carrying  a  lighted  wax  candle ;  the  thl 
three  cardinals  now  in  Rome  followed  with  their  suites,  also  carrying  cam 
and  lastly  the  Pope,  wearing  his  mitre  and  carrying  a  lighted  candle  in  his  ' 
was  borne  aloft  on  the  Sedia  Cestatoria,  the  great  cloth-of-silver  canopy  c 
above  him,  the  Jlabelli  on  each  side,  the  members  of  the  Pontifical  Court  v..  I 
around  him,  and  the  Noble  Guard  marching  before  and  after.  Tin 
and  cardinals,  followed  by  the  Pope,  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  Sala  Res 
went  into  the  Sixtine  Chapel  to  adore  the  Sacrament,  and  then  the  Pope,  havi 
changed  his  mitre  for  the  tiara,  again  took  his  seal  in  the  Sedia  Cestatoria,  f 
the  procession,  crossing  the  Sala  Regia,  went  on  into  the  Hall  of  the  Canoni 
tion,  as  it  is  now  to  be  called. 

The  scene  in  the  hall  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme.     It  was  illuminated  by  thou- 
sands of  wax  candles,  the  cloth-of-gold  hangings  glittering  in  their  light; 
crowd  of  ladies  in  black  veils  on  one  side,  and  the  gentlemen  in  lull  dress  "" 
other  ;  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  Roman  princesses,  and  other  distinguished 
sons  in  the  tribunes,  and  the  splendid  procession  ol  the  bishop.,  -u,  Ms-Imps 
cardinals,  followed  by  the  Pope,   passing  slowly  along,  and   extending  Irom  1   11 
end  of  the  hall  to  the  other,  the  choir  chanting    as  they   went,  presented  atMO? 
a"  ail  of  such  splendor  as  it  is  impossible  to  reflect.     To  describe  the  ceremonial, 
which  lasted  trom  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  aftci  11 
ticable  in  this  letter,  but  some  details  I    may  mention.     The  Sixtine  Choir  well 
sustained  its  reputation.     The  "  Tc  Deum  "  was  most  impressive,  taken  , 
was  by  all  present,  and  for  the   first   time  since  1870   the  silver  1 
used  to  sound  from  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  as  the  Pope  elevated   the  Host,  were 
heard  again,  from  somewhere  above  the  cornice,  in  all  their  clv.ir,  .weel  solem- 
nity. 

Every  breath  ,vas  hushed,  and  the  effect  was  magical.     While  the  on 
was  proceeding  the  adjoining  Pauline  Chapel  was  .,  point  of  great  attraction  to 
those  who  knew  what  it  contained.     There,  on  four  large  tables,  were  ranged  the 
oblations  to  be  offered  to  the  Pope  by  the  postulants  or  1 

ration  of  each  saint.  The  oil e ring.  01  u.-i,  h  lable  consisted  ot  two  loaves  ol"  bread, 
one  gilt,  the  other  silvered,  on  handsome  salvers  ;  I  wo  small  barrels  ol  wine,  one 
gill  and  the  other  silvered  ;  live  splendidly  painted  wax  candles,  of  great  sizcand 
weight ',  and  three  beam  i  fully  w  roui;  hi  Lin  I  1  .  ,  .  :  ,  ,  on  tabling  I  wo  doves,  the 
second  two  pigeons,  and  the  third  a  numbcr^f  goldfinches  and  other  small  birds! 
and  at  llie  proper  time  these  were  carried  in  procession  to  the  throne,  three  car- 
dinals  accompanying  the  oblations  for  each  of  those  canonized.  This  v.  n 
is  a  continuation  of  the  primitive  custom  of  the  church,  when  ils  nieml 
their  offerings  at  the  feet  of  the  Apostles.     After  the  gospel  the  Pope  delivered 

!  \  homily.     'This  has  been  the  111 -1  iXIII.hasea 

crcised  his  papal  authority  at  a  high  altar  as  his  predecessors  in  St.  Pctei 
done,  and  he  observed  the  ritual  in  its  fullest   extent   and  pomp,  even  including 
the  Sliver  trumpets.     The  pom],  with  which   the  embassadors  and  minislersac* 
credited  to  the  Holy  See,   tnd  1    pectall)  those  of  Spain  and  Austria,  went  to  the 
\  alii  .111  on  this  00  .nil hi   v... ,  ,  10  \  noticeable. 

z\nd  this  is  the  church  that  was  founded  by  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus,  who  in  life  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head;  who 
was  born  in  a  manger,  tempted  in  the  wilderness ;  who,  in 
his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  blessed  the  poor  in  spirit,  directed 
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his  followers  to  take  no  heed  of  what  they  should  eat  or 
drink  or  be  clothed,  and  admonished  them  to  take  no  thought 
of  the  morrow — to  beware  of  false  prophets,  for  they  were 
ravening  wolves— of  false  Messiahs,  who  would  pretend  to  cast 
out  devils  and  work  miracles ;  who  sent  out  apostles  with 
neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass,  nor  scrip,  nor  two  coats, 
nor  shoes,  nor  staves ;  who  set  up  a  little  child,  emblem  of  hu- 
mility, as  the  one  who  should  be  greatest;  \\ho  likened  his 
priest  to  shepherds,  and  his  followers  to  the  flock  and  to  la- 
borers in  the  vineyard;  who  declared  that  the  one  aspiring 
to  become  "  chief"  should  be  a  servant ;  who  was  reviled  by 
the  mob,  stripped,  mocked,  spit  upon,  and  crucified  between 
thieves.  This  is  the  Christ  who  has  organized  this  pompous 
Church  of  Rome,  with  its  splendid  and  costly  ceremonials, 
its  gorgeous  pomp,  its  ostentatious  parades,  its  absurd  cere- 
monies, its  glittering  clap-trap  mockeries,  in  which  vain 
priests  and  conceited  officials  find  opportunity  to  display 
their  theological  coxcombry  in  just  such  ridiculous  tom- 
bolery  as  this  burlesque  and  buffoonery  of  elevating  dead 
nonks,  and  lousy  mendicants,  and  sensitive  sick  women  to 
i  imaginary  heaven  by  the  process  of  canonization.  The 
hing  which  most  disturbs  our  equanimity  is  the  fact  that  the 
cclesiasts  still  persist  in  this  intelligent  age  in  their  endeavor 
impose  their  lies  and  fables  upon  the  world  as  truths. 
Ve  beg  our  readers  to  carefully  consider  the  statements  of  a 
Roman  prelate,  written  to  the  London  Daily  A'ews,  describ- 
f  this  very  ceremony  and  the  kind  of  persons  made  into 
Lints.     He  says: 

il  The  blessed  Clara  di  Montefalco  was  a  very  pious  nun,  who,  like  St.  Theresa, 
is  subject  to  visions  and  particularly  devoted  to  the  Holy  Trinity-  She  died 
o  the  odor  of  sanctity.  When  the  post-mortem  examination  was  made,  the  op- 
raiors,  to  their  great  wonder,  found  near  the  heart  three  small,  fleshy  balls, 
rhich  altogether  weighed  as  much  as  one  of  them  and  each  single  one  as  much 
s  all  three  together,  a  symbol  of"  the  one  and  indivisible  Trinity.  The  blessed 
}e  Rossi,  a  Roman  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  was  remembered  in 
mpular  tradition  for  many  good  works  and  for  a  disinterestedness  which  was  no- 
ble. The  blessed  Labre  never  washed,  never  changed  his  linen,  generally  slept 
under  the  arches  of  the  Coliseum,  and  prayed  for  hours  together  in  the  Church 
of  the  Orphanage,  where  there  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory.  The  fourth  and  last 
new  saint,  the  blessed  Lorenzo  of  Brindisi.  was  a  Capuchin  monk  worthy  of  his 
times.  It  is  calculated  that  the  postulates — that  is,  the  representatives  of  the 
faithful — who  are  interested  in  the  canonization  of  these  four  persons,  have  spent 
no  less  than  four  million  scudi  since  it  was  first  proposed.  This  is  no  exaggera- 
tion, for  they  pay  all  the  expenses,  which  are  infinite.  Among  these  expenses 
are  the  rich  dress  which  the  Pope  wears  at  the  solemn  function,  taxes,  dues,  and 
presents  without  number.  Every  saint  makes  the  fortune  of  the  person  who 
proposes  him,  for  everything  that  person  spends  is  doubly  repaid  by  the  postu- 
lates." 

A  writer  in  a  Parisian  paper  says  that  once  Joseph  Labre  was  begging  in  a 
LOffee-house  at  Milan,  in  which  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Mgr.  Lepri  was  sip- 
ping his  sherbet.  Disgusted  with  the  unclean  appearance  of  the  beggar,  he  for- 
got himself  so  far  as  to  beat  him  and  drive  him  from  the  room.  When  a  few 
years  later  his  victim  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  Signor  Lepri  repented  of  hav- 
ing laid  hands  upon  the  saint  and  added  a  clause  to  his  will  by  which  he  enjoined 
upon  his  heirs  to  contribute  four  thousand  lire  to  the  expenses  of  Labre's  canoni- 
zation, which  he  felt  sure  would  be  pronounced  some  time  by  the  Holy  See. 
That  sum  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  above-named  descendant,  Mgr.  Lepri. 

But  think  of  this  blessed  and  profoundly  pious  Clara  di 
Montefalco,  "  with  three  flesh  balls  near  her  heart " — "  which 
altogether  weighed  as  much  as  one  of  them"  and  "each  single 
one  as  much  as  all  three  together''' — a  symbol  of  the  Trinity ! 
This  from  the  church  that,  according  to  Mgr.  Capel,  is  the 
friend  and  patron  of  science.     Three  calls  weighing  as 

MUCH  AS  ONE,  AND  ONE  AS  MUCH  AS  THREE  !  !  !      We  should 

be  glad  to  see  Monsignore  explain  this  problem  upon  the 
blackboard  to  the  class  in  geometry.  There  is  not  an  intelli- 
gent Romanist,  man,  woman,  or  child  at  school,  who  does  not 
know  that  it  is  a  lying  fable.  And  then  the  blessed  (?)  Labre, 
who  never  washed  and  never  changed  his  linen,  slept  under 
the  arches  of  the  Coliseum,  and  prayed?  and  of  whom  it  is  re- 
corded that  when  one  of  his  abundant  lice  missed  its  footing 
and  slipped  off  his  filthy  carcass,  he  tenderly  picked  it  up  and 
replaced  it ;  and  this  person  has  now  become  a  saint,  and  we 
are  invited  to  pray  to  him  for  intercession  with  Christ  for  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins.  Can  bigotry,  and  ignorance,  and 
ecclesiastical  impudence  go  farther?  This  is  the  saint  whom 
Rome  tendered  to  France,  as  soon  as  he  was  canonized,  for  a 
patron,  and  infidel  France  laughed  and  declined  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  unclean  beggar.  Saints  are  more  ex- 
pensive luxuries  than  we  had  thought.  These  four  saints 
cost  four  million  lire — one  million  each.  A  lire  is  of  the 
value  of  twenty  cents,  so  that  it  cost  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  enroll  the  Italian  beggar  Guiseppe  Labre  into  the 
canonized  catalogue  of  holy  ones. 


The  Late  Alfonso  XII.  and  his  Faintly. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  at  a  quarter  to  nine,  in  the  palace  at  Mad- 
rid, the  King  of  Spain  breathed  his  last,  in  presence  of  the  members  of 
his  family  and  the  ministers  of  state.  For  twenty-four  hours  before  his 
death  he  had  passed  from  one  epileptic  fit  to  another.  His  death-bed 
was  a  painful  scene. 

The  Spanish  Bourbons  have  been  described  as  the  most  despicable 
race  of  modern  times.  Nearly  all,  men  and  women  alike,  have  been 
treacherous,  profligate,  imbecile,  greedy,  and  selfish.  Of  Ferdinand 
VII.,  grandfather  of  Alfonso,  Portia  might  well  have  said,  "  God  hav- 
ing made  him,  let  him  pass  for  a  man."  His  own  mother  doubted 
vhether  he  belonged  to  the  human  species,  for  she  once  observed,  in  a 
burst  of  candor :  "  My  son  Ferdinand— he  has  the  head  of  a  mule  and 
-he  heart  of  a  tiger !  "  Neither  the  mule  nor  the  tiger  was  ever  so  ma- 
ligned before.  He  was  a  much  married  man.  His  first  matrimonial 
venture  was  a  Sicilian  princess  of  the  gentle,  clinging  type;  she  soon 
died  childless.  With  the  instinct  of  a  sneak  he  next  sought  a  wife  among 
the  nieces  of  Napoleon,  and  offered  to  take  any  female  member  of  the 
family.  Napoleon  considered  the  matter.  The  Bourbons  were  highly 
respectable;  he  was  a  parvenu.  He  was  on  the  point  of  giving  Ferdi- 
nand his  prettiest  kinswoman,  when  Charles  IV.,  Ferdinand's  father, 
sent  him  word  that  Ferdinand  had  attempted  to  poison  his  father  and 
mother.  Balked  in  France,  Ferdinand  fell  back  on  his  niece  Maria, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  She  died  childless,  and  meanwhile 
Ferdinand's  brother,  Don  Carlos,  as  bigoted  a  prince  as  ever  struggled 
under  the  Jesuit  thumb,  had  an  heir  born  to  him,  who  would  in  course 
of  time  inherit  if  Ferdinand  died  without  posterity.  To  avert  this  dire 
calamity  tne  king  espoused  a  buxom  German  maiden,  a  princess  of  Sax- 
ony, who  not  only  had  no  children,  but  insisted  on  living  ten  years.  It 
is  hinted  that,  worn  out  with  waiting,  the  king  at  last  insligated  the 
"deep  damnation  of  her  taking  off."  However  this  may  be,  a  time 
came  when  he  wedded  Christina,  his  fourth  wife.     A  courtly  poet  has 


told  us  how  he  loved  her  for  her  goodness  and  beauty,  and  what  a  pretty 
courtship  they  had— all  romance  and  sentiment.  Unfortunately  the 
truth  was  that  he  never  saw  his  wife  until  the  wedding  day. 

The  new  queen,  though  only  twenty-three  years  old,  was  a  match  for 
Carlos,  with  the  entire  society  of  Jesus  at  his  back.  She  inaugurated 
her  regime  by  two  master  strokes;  she  gave  Ferdinand  two  daughters, 
and  she  had  the  Salic  law  abolished  in  the  Spanish  Bourbon  family, 
thus  cutting  off  the  hope  of  Carlos  and  his  sons  to  sit  on  the  Spanish 
throne.  Spaniard-like,  Don  Carlos  took  the  field,  and  then  began  the 
long  struggle  known  as  the  Carlist  war.  The  Cortes  was  crushed. 
Ferdinand  had  lopped  oft"  its  strongest  limbs — some  of  its  members  had 
been  spirited  away  in  the  dead  of  night  to  secret  exile ;  others  were  sub- 
jected to  degrading  punishments  for  no  other  crime  than  sitting  up  after 
ten  at  night.  Outbreak  followed  outbreak.  Fire  and  havoc  surged  over 
the  country.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  the  king  died.  His  death- 
bed was  a  scene  of  horror.  As  he  felt  his  hour  approaching,  terror  filled 
his  soul.  His  relations  thronged  around,  not  from  loving  solicitude, 
but  to  tear  his  crown  off  before  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body.  High 
words  arose;  from  words  they  passed  to  blows  with  fist  and  knife,  and 
a  pitched  battle  ensued,  the  oaths  and  yells  of  the  combatants  mingling 
with  the  groans  of  the  dying  king.  Locks  of  hair  and  fragments  of 
clothing  flew  about,  and  the  infuriated  partisans  made  lurches  at  each 
other  across  the  bed.  When  the  palace  guards  finally  quelled  the  fight, 
somebody,  as  an  afterthought,  inquired  for  the  king.  A  disheveled 
cousin,  rather  ashamed,  said  they  couldn't  have  been  making  so  much 
noise,  as  the  king  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  midst  of  the  melee.  He  was 
dead. 

Christina  was  now  free  and  regent.  Her  husband  being  dead,  she 
secretly  married  Ferdinando  Munoz,  a  handsome  private  soldier  in 
her  troup  of  guards.  It  was  to  save  this  Mufioz,  whom  she  adored 
and  created  Duke  de  Rianzares,  that  she  signed  the  constitution  at  the 
revolt  of  La  Granja.  She  had  resisted  the  threats  of  her  guards,  even 
when  they  burst  into  her  room,  with  guns  leveled  at  her  head,  and  or- 
dered her  to  sign.  But  when  General  Garcia  seized  her  by  the  arms, 
and  dragging  her  out  to  a  balcony,  pointed  to  Munoz,  standing  with  his 
back  against  the  wall  and  six  rifle-barrels  leveled  at  his  chest,  she  cried, 
in  agony,   "Stop!     Give  me  the  paper ;  I  sign!" 

Then  followed  more  wars  and  more  misery  in  Spain.  There  is  a 
Spanish  legend  which  tells  how  Ferdinand  III.,  having  spread  bis  wings 
and  gone  to  heaven,  was  welcomed  there  as  a  saint — an  agreeable  sur- 
prise— and  was  asked  by  the  Virgin  what  he  would  like  best  for  his 
country.  "  Oil,  wine,  garlic,  and  corn,"  promptly  responded  Ferdi- 
nand. "Verywell,"  said  the  Virgin;  "what  else  would  you  like?" 
"  Handsome  women,  valiant  men,  and  good  mules,"  said  Ferdinand, 
modestly.  "  With  pleasure.  Nothing  else?  "  "  Oh,  ves  ;  brightskies. 
bulls,  relics,  and  cigaritos."  "  Now,  is  there  nothing  else  you  can  think 
of?"  "Why,  yes,"  observed  Ferdinand,  struck  with  a  brilliant  after- 
thought, ' '  a  good  government. "  The  Virgin  shook  her  head.  ' '  Nev- 
er," she  answered  ;  "  for  were  it  granted  to  Spain,  no  angel  would  any 
longer  remain  with  us  in  heaven." 

Before  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  Christina's  daughter  and  Alfonso's 
mother,  Spain  enjoyed  an  interval  of  peace.  Christina  knew  that  the 
hand  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  was  a  trump  card,  and  she  intended 
to  play  it  well.  Accordingly,  when  Isabella  and  her  sister  Louisa  were 
yet  in  short  frocks,  she  laid  her  plans,  and  the  famous  "Spanish  mar- 
riages" were  the  result  Coveting,  as  her  husband  had  done  before 
her,  an  alliance  with  France,  she  offered  Louis  Philippe  her  two  daugh- 
ters as  wives  for  his  two  sons,  the  Due  d'Aumale  and  the  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier.  The  bourgeois  king  feared  English  resentment;  he  declined 
Isabella,  but  accepted  the  hand  of  Louise  for  Montpensier.  At  the 
same  time,  fearing  that  England  was  furthering  a  marriage  scheme  be- 
tween Isabella  and  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  the  Prince  Consort's 
cousin,  he  suggested  as  a  desirable  match  a  son  of  Francisco  de  Paula, 
a  sickly  imbecile  named  Francisco  d'Asis.  He  suited  Christina ;  but 
when  he  was  named  to  Isabella,  she  flatly  refused  to  have  anything  to 
say  to  him.  Soon  afterward  the  Queen's  mother  and  the  Queen  were 
obliged  to  fly  from  Madrid  to  Paris,  fn  stress  of  politics.  There  Louis 
Philippe  carried  his  point.  With  one  of  her  most  plausible  ministers  to 
help,  Christina  locked  herself  in  a  room  with  Isabella,  and  spent  a 
whole  night  in  entreating,  commanding,  insisting,  and  bullying  the 
wretched  girl,  who,  toward  morning,  utterly  exhausted  and  worn  out, 
finally  surrendered,  and  the  engagement  was  announced.  To  pacify 
England,  Louise  Philippe  agreed  to  a  treaty  by  which  the  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier could  not  marry  Louisa  till  after  Isabella  was  married  and  had 
children.  But  the  ink  on  the  treaty  was  hardly  dry  when  Montpensier, 
with  a  mounted  guard,  fled  over  the  Pyrenees,  and  espoused  his  Louisa 
on  the  same  day  that  Francisco  married  Isabella.  It  was  clear  treach- 
ery on  the  part  of  Louis  Philippe.  But  the  case  was  past  remedy.  The 
double  marriage  took  place  with  great  splendor.  The  ceremonial  was 
gorgeous.  Louisa,  a  pretty  child  of  fourteen,  was  delighted  with  her 
bridegroom  and  quite  happy  ;  while  the  unfortunate  Isabella,  who,  at 
the  court  ball,  ' '  astonished  the  spectators  with  something  like  elephant- 
ine gambolings,"  was  described  as  rugged,  coarse,  and  obviously  miser- 
able. But  if  Louis  Philippe  expected  he  marriage  of  Isabella  to  be 
childless,  he  did  not  know  the  nature  of  women.  It  has  been  fruitful — 
much,  doubtless,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  putative  father.  Rumor 
says  that  Alfonso  was  the  son  of  Marshal  Serrano,  who  died  exactly  one 
day  after  his  royal  master  and  reputed  son. 

Of  Isabella's  subsequent  life  enough  is  known.  Her  behavior  so 
disgusted  the  Spaniards  that  when  they  saw  her  departing  in  1868, 
laden  with  crown  jewels,  pictures,  and  every  article  of  virtu  she  could 
lay  her  hands  on,  they  were  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  her  to  interfere,  and 
cheerfully  overlooked  her  pilfering. 

Of  Alfonso,  the  dead  king,  there  is  little  to  say.  His  heroic  behavior 
during  the  cholera  epidemic  endeared  him  to  his  subjects.  He  was  al- 
ways kind,  if  he  was  not  always  strictly  faithful  to  his  wife.  The  Span- 
iards rather  like  gallantry  in  a  prince.  A  glamour  of  romance  tinges 
the  story  of  his  brief  married  life  with  his  first  wife,  Mercedes,  the 
lovely  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier.  Her  he  really  loved,  and 
her  death  six  months  after  their  wedding  almost  broke  his  heart.  His 
second  wife  and  widow  was  the  Archduchess  Marie  Christine  of  Austria. 
She  has  two  girls,  Mercedes  and  Maria  Theresa. 


English  Women  in  Politics. 

The  elections  now  pending  in  England  are  full  of  interest.  The  de- 
cision which  party  shall  administer  the  Government ;  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  by  two  millions  of  new  voters;  the  oddity  of  a  system  which 
dispenses  with  nominating  conventions,  to  devolve  their  functions  on 
self-elected  committees  sitting  in  club-rooms  in  London  and  Dublin ; 
the  spectacle  of  an  election  lasting  three  weeks — all  combine  to  fix 
American  attention  on  the  contest  Not  the  least  curious  feature  is  the 
active  part  which  the  ladies  of  England  are  taking  in  the  fight.  Ameri- 
can women  are  generally  interested  in  politics.  In  Washington  Terri- 
tory last  year  they  conducted  a  canvass ;  but  elsewhere  we  have  never 
seen  the  sex  so  prominent  in  an  election  as  English  women  now  are. 

The  canvass  at  Birmingham  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill — who  will 
soon  be  best  known  as  Lady  Churchill's  husband — was  mainly  con- 
ducted by  ladies.  There  were  three  hundred  of  them,  under  the  lead 
of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  and  Lady  Churchill.  All  wore  prim- 
roses as  corsage  bouquets.  Their  method  was  what  we  call  a  still  hunt ; 
it  was  effective  enough  to  reduce  the  vote  of  the  best  and  biggest- 
hearted  Englishman  of  our  times — John  Bright.  It  is  not  encouraging 
to  partisans  of  women's  rights  to  note  that  the  first  concerted  political 
movement  of  the  women  of  England  was  an  endeavor  to  defeat  the 
man  of  all  others  whom  England  could  least  spare  from  Parliament,  in 
favor  of  a  whipper-snapper.  At  Chelsea,  the  Tory  ladies,  under  the 
lead  of  Lady  Cadogan,  worked  against  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  made 
considerable  use  of  the  recent  scandal.  In  this  country  it  is  only  cler- 
gymen and  very  narrow-minded  editors  who  assail  political  opponents 
with  family  scandals.  Lady  Cadogan  seems  to  have  carried  the  unctu- 
ous testimony  from  house  to  house,  and  placed  it  under  the  noses  of 
British  matrons  and  maidens.  In  this  country,  a  candidate  so  assailed 
would  have  laughed  or  pretended  to  laugh.  In  England,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  threatens  to  send  Lady  Cadogan  to  jail  for  a  year,  with  hard 
labor. 

The  unwritten  law  of  the  world  as  to  female  interference  in  politics 
involves  curious  inconsistencies.  Until  the  Franks,  who  associated 
sovereignty  with  leadership  in  war,  excluded  females  from  reigning  by 
the  Salic  law,  a  woman  was  eligible  to  the  post  of  sovereign,  but  not  to 
that  of  prime  minister;  women  often  controlled  cabinets,  but  never  be- 
came members  of  any.      In  their  case,  the  greater  did  not  contain  the 


less.  Antiquity,  which  gloried  in  the  fame  of  Semiramis,  Zeno^ia,  and 
Cleopatra,  could  not  well  disdain  feminine  capacity  for  state;m 
and  the  story  of  Boadicea,  whether  authentic  or  not,  shows  that  to  our 
ancestors  there  was  nothing  unseemly  in  marching  under  the  banner  of  a 
woman.  Queen  Elizabeth's  claims  to  statecraft  have  been  questioned, 
and  Anne's  are  generally  denied;  but  no  one  has  ventured  to  doubt  the 
ability  of  Isabella,  who  towered  above  Ferdinand,  her  husband,  equally 
in  the  council  chamber  and  in  the  field.  In  the  two  centuries  which 
preceded  the  French  Revolution,  women  exercised  large  influence  in  the 
politics  of  France.  "  We  have,"  said  Mazarin.  "  three  women,  each  of 
whom  is  capable  of  upsetting  three  kingdoms."  "Why,"  replied  an 
ingenuous  Spaniard,  "  do  they  nut  devote  themselves  to  their  husbands 
or  their  lovers?  "  In  our  own  day,  Quceri  Victoria  is  no  mean  politician, 
and  her  daughter,  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany,  is  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  empire.  Is  it  well,  or  ill  for  us  that  we 
have  no  women  who  wield  a  commanding  influence  in  the  politics  of  the 
United  States 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Federal  Appointments  in  California. 

The  following  communication  in  reference  to  Federal  appointments 
in  California  is  the  production  of  one  of  the  oldest,  best  informed,  and 
most  distinguished  Democrats  upon  this  coast.  While  it  does  not  meet 
our  entire  approval,  it  does  express  the  opinions  of  a  very  large  class. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Going  over  the  appointments  to  Federal  offices  in  this 
State  by  President  Cleveland,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  the  Administration  is  de- 
termined on  two  points:  First,  that  no  Irish  need  apply,  particularly  if  they  be 
Catholic  Irish;  second,  and  conclusively,  that  between  Northern  and  Union 
men  and  Southern  ex-Confederates,  the  latter  shall  have  preference.  One  Irish- 
man has  been  rewarded,  it  is  true — the  man  McSweeney,  who  was  re-imported 
from  his  native  land  during  the  Presidential  campaign,  last  year,  to  influence 
voters  of  his  nationality  3gainst  Elaine  and  in  favor  of  Cleveland.  The  man  had 
been  naturalized,  and  was  an  American  citizen  by  adoption,  but  he  left  this 
country,  returned  to  Ireland,  there  accepted  office  under  the  British  government, 
and  by  that  act  he  voluntarily  and  actually  put  off  his  American  citizenship  and 
returned  to  his  allegiance  as  a  British  subject.  He  maintained  this  until  he  was 
arrested  by  the  government  for  seditious  conduct  and  imprisoned,  when  he  en- 
deavored to  obtain  release  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  American  citizen.  It 
was  in  that  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  "patriotism  is  the  last  refuge 
of  a  scoundrel."  As  a  British  subject,  having  practically  renounced  his  Ameri- 
can citizenship  of  his  own  volition,  by  accepting  and  continuing  in  official  posi- 
tion under  the  British  government,  he  had  no  right  whatever  to  petition  the 
American  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  or  to  appeal  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  for  interposition  in  his  behalf,  for  his  restoration  to  liberty. 
In  fact,  there  was  less  to  be  urged  in  his  favor,  in  this  respect,  than  there  would 
have  been  in  the  case  of  a  subject  who  had  purposed  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
Stales  and  become  a  citizen,  inasmuch  as  he  had  emigrated,  had  been  naturalized 
here,  had  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and,  after  this,  and  after 
having  resided  in  the  country  several  years,  he  had  left  here  to  resume  his  resi- 
dence in  his  native  land,  had  bought  himself  and  family  a  home  there,  where  his 
family  still  reside,  and  had  returned  to  his  allegiance  to  the  crown  by  the  most 
deliberate  conduct — that  of  taking  office  under  it.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  had  no  more  right  to  interpose  in  his  behalf  than  it  would  have 
had  in  the  case  of  Benedict  Arnold,  had  he  made  a  similar  appeal  after  the  peace 
was  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  the  thirteen  colonies  or  States.  The 
man  is  not  a  Calii'ornian;  he  is  a  re-importation;  not  coming  here  of  his  own 
motive  as  one  seeking  citizenship  and  a  home,  but  as  one  sent  here  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  occupy  an  office  especially  created  for  him — an  office  not  known  to  the  law 
and  for  which  there  is  neither  title  nor  authority — and  which  is  conferred  upon 
him,  not  for  any  meritorious  services  in  this  State,  or  in  the  country  at  large,  but 
merely  as  the  reward  of  that  which  he  was  imported  from  Ireland  last  fall  to  do 
in  promoting  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  to  the  Presidency.  The  appoint- 
ment, considered  in  any  light,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  appointing  power,  a  wrong 
done  to  California.  It  is  the  appointment  of  a  renegade  with  a  roving  commis- 
sion to  a  place  which  the  President  himself,  or  his  cabinet  secretary,  did  not  en- 
gage to  name.  The  man  had  demanded,  with  that  arrogance  which  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  his  class,  that  the  Collectorship,  the  highest  and  most  responsible 
Federal  office  in  the  State,  should  be  given  him.  He  has  been  put  off  with  a 
nameless  place  at  five  dollars  per  day,  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  he  has  been 
transported  here,  perhaps  at  the  cost  of  the  Government,  with  his  unprecedented 
order  of  commission  in  his  pocket,  directed  to  these  in  authority,  to  this  purpose. 

While  this  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  McSweeney,  in  whose  behalf  no 
citizen  of  California,  no  decent  Irishman  in  the  State,  petitioned,  the  President 
has  not  only  disregarded  or  contemned  the  petitions  and  applications  of  some  of 
the  most  respected  and  most  worthy  of  Irish-born  citizens  of  California  for  ap- 
pointments to  Federal  offices,  but  he  has  dispensed  these  to  men  who  were  vehe- 
ment against  the  Irish  in  the  days  when  the  Irish  saved  the  Democracy  of  the 
State  from  defeat.  Some  of  them  believe  that  the  President  thus  proscribes  their 
countrymen  on  account  of  the  heavy  Irish  vote  which  was  cast  for  Blaine,  mostly 
of  the  Catholic  Irish  as  it  was,  and  which  gave  California  to  the  Republicans 
last  year.  But  why  does  he  not  reward  theCatholic  Irish  who  supported  hiscan- 
didacy  in  public  speeches  and  at  the  polls?  Unless  it  is  because  of  his  ineradi- 
cable hatred  or  despisal  of  the  race  and  their  religion,  the  cause  for  this  remark- 
able conduct  of  President  Cleveland  is  not  conceivable.  There  is  certainly  no 
reasonable  ground  for  it.  He  has  rewarded  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  hates 
the  Irish,  by  the  appointment  of  his  son  to  the  collectorship  of  Port  Townsend, 
where  he  can  allow  the  Chinese  to  smuggle  in  from  British  Columbia ;  and  he  is 
said  to  be  very  favorable  to  the  Hessian  Carl  Schurz.  It  is  strange  that  he  has 
done  nothing  yet  for  Dr.  Burchard,  whose  "Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion" 
carried  New  York  for  him  and  gave  him  the  election,  as  that  superannuated  bigot 
equals  himself  in  his  hatred  of  the  Irish  and  the  Church  of  Rome — from  which, 
by  the  way,  his  most  trusted  confidant,  counsellor,  and  cabinet  officer,  Secretary 
Manning,  is  an  apostate. 

There  is  another  view  besides  this  hatred  of  the  Irish  to  be  considered.  The 
cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  party  is  that  known  as  State  rights — the 
right  of  the  people  of  each  State  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  And  an  outgrowth 
of  this  doctrine  is  the  right  of  the  people— which  means,  virtually,  the  party  in 
power — to  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  Federal  officers  in  each  State.  Under 
this  doctrine  it  is  not  disputed  that  the  ex-Confederate  States  are  entitled  to  the 
appointment  of  ex -Con  federates  to  the  Federal  offices  in  those  Slates.  But  Cali- 
fornia was  not  a  State  of  the  Southern  Confederacy;  she  maintained  her  position 
as  a  Union  State.  There  is  no  good  reason,  therefore,  why  President  Cleveland 
should  reject  the  petitions  and  applications  of  Democrats  who  were  Union  men 
for  Federal  office,  and  appoint  instead  those  who  were  Confederates  and  who  left 
the  State  to  serve  in  the  Confederacy.  He  has  done  this,  nevertheless,  in  the 
major  part  of  his  appointments  for  California  and  of  citizens  of  California  for 
positions  outside  of  the  State.  Moreover,  he  has  disregarded  and  ignored  the 
petitions  and  applications  of  the  most  worthy  Democrats  of  the  State,  and  ap- 
pointed men  to  Federal  office  upon  no  other  ground  than  their  individual  appli- 
cation and  the  fact  they  have  formerly  lived  in  Albany  or  Buffalo,  and  had  in 
either  place  formed  personal  acquaintance  with  himself  or  his  Secretary  of  State, 
Daniel  Manning.  It  is  admitted  that  some  of  these  personal  favorites  and  some 
of  these  appointees  are  Democrats  and  honorable  men  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
they  had  never  attained  that  prominence  in  their  party  which  warranted  theirap- 
pointment  agreeably  to  the  accepted  rules  of  party  and  usage. 

Party  rules  and  usage  alike  require  that  the  dispensation  of  patronage  by  the 
Executive  shall  not  be  considered  a  matter  of  mere  personal  favoritism,  but  that  it 
shall  be  governed  by  worth  and  servicee  in  accordance  with  the  popular  senti- 
ment in  the  party  which  elevated  the  dispenser  to  the  executive  station.  But 
President  Cleveland  and  Secretary  Manning — who  alone  of  the  Cabinet  officers 
appear  to  have  any  voice  in  appointments — ignore  these  rules  and  this  usage, 
and  use  the  appointing  power  as  though  it  was  their  personal  right,  as  monarchs 
by  right  divine  use  it,  and  pay  no  more  heed  to  the  people  than  King  Thecbaw 
does  in  ordering  his  frequent  decapitations  of  subjects.  It  may  lie  a  means  to 
another  Democratic  victoty  in  1888,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  California  will  con- 
tribute to  it.  Republicans  will  not,  consequently,  object  to  the  conduct  of  Cleve- 
land and  Manning  on  this  score.  The  funeral  will  be  a  matter  for  the  Democrats 
only,  and  the  prospects  are  that  it  will  be  numerously  attended. 

Another  thing  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  what  has  been  said.  From 
Thomas  Jefferson  down  the  great  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  have  de- 
nounced nepotism,  although  it  has  been  practiced  by  Democrats  in  office.  But 
here  in  California,  in  Federal  offices  now  controlled  by  Democratic  heads^nepo- 
tism  is  quite  the  rule.  It  is  not  the  "  Pinafore"  practice,  exactly,  favoring  their 
sisters  and  their  cousins  and  their  aunts,  yet  it  is  that  change  of  the  system  which 
appoints  sons  and  brothers  and  cousins  male,  and  also  stretches  to  the  extremity 
of  importing  from  the  East  the  curled  darlings  and  society  bucks  whose  only 
claim  to  position  is  that  the  chief  who  imported  them  was  once  in  their  "  se.1  "  at 
home.  And  men  who  have  for  years  performed  faithful  service  in  the  party,  and 
to  whose  labors  in  it  these  very  chiefs  are  mainly  indebted  for  their  positions,  are 
kept  out  in  the  bitter  cold  of  ingratitude  and  contempt,  while  these  favorites  feast 
at  the  public  crib.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  starvation  in  that  respect— let 
them  starve.  The  only  use  they  would  make  of  their  pay,  if  employed,  would  be 
to  support  their  more  or  less  needy  families,  whereas  the  imported  quality  who 
enjoy  the  salary  spend  it  as  the  spendthrift  and  sybarite  always  do. 

Then  comes  in  the  elegant  system  of  civil  service  reform,  by  which  only  the 
sons  of  the  rich  and  the  favored  can  obtain  position.  It  is  borrowed  from  the 
monarchical  system  of  England,  by  which  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  and 
those  high  in  government  favor  are  provided  for  at  the  public  expense.  It  was 
imported  here  and  engrafted  upon  our  republican  system  by  that  accomplished 
dude  of  a  statesman— so-called — ex-Senator  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  now  Minister. -it 
the  Court  at  Berlin,  the  "  Gentleman  George  "  of  Congress,  whose  aristocratic 
manners  comport  with  his  Democratic  professions  a*;  the  fur-seal  sacquc  com- 
ports with  the  belle  of  the  Barbary  Coast.  It  is  borrowing  from  the  bottom  in- 
stead of  from  the  top.  Either  borrow,  also,  the  full  British  system,  or  cast  away 
this  pernicious  trail  of  that  system — this  deception  of  civil  service  reform  It  is 
a  delusion  and  a  snare — a  political  cheat  and  impracticable  device,  in  this  coun- 
try, at  least.  Under  it,  no  man  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life — none,  except  he 
has  the  ear  of  the  Commission,  or  powerful  friends — can  hope  for  favor.  V  et  it 
was  copied  from  England  and  introduced  in  Congress  by  i 


Democratic  Senator 


and  carried  by  a  Democratic  Congress.     Let  the  Democrats  ofCalifornia  ponder 
the  fact  and  the  situation. 


Okb  oi  Them. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


AN    INSANE    PATIENT. 


Doctor  Schalk's  Peculiar  Experience  with  the  Baroness  Waldemar. 


Doctor  Schalk  sat,  one  bright  summer  morning,  in  his 
customary  shady  spot  under  the  trees,  on  the  grand  prome- 
nade of  Carlsbad,  the  famous  watering-place  of  Bohemia. 
Of  the  half-dozen  German  physicians  who  usually  resorted 
to  this  town  during  the  three  hot  months  of  the  year,  no- 
body could  deny  that  Doctor  Schalk  seemed  to  be  the  favorite. 
This  was  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that  he  was  master  of  sev 
eral  languages  besides  his  native  one,  but  it  was  also  because 
his  kindly  manner  and  benevolent  smile  attracted  strangers 
toward  him  and  invited  their  confidence.  Although  but  fifty- 
five  years  of  age.  he  looked  at  least  ten  years  older;  indeed, 
he  was  decidedly  a  venerable  person  in  appearance. 

Foreigners  sought  him,  as  we  have  said,  for  the  reason  that, 
as  a  rule,  he  could  speak  to  them  in  their  own  language, 
while  his  countrymen  and  women  did  so  because  of  his  fame 
as  a  physician.  Excepting  during  the  Carlsbad  season,  Vi- 
enna was  his  home,  and  there  he  had  practiced  for  thirty 
years  or  more.  It  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  be  called  in 
consultation  for  one  or  the  ether  of  the  emperor's  family 
from  time  to  time,  for  which  reason  "Court  Physician" 
appeared  on  his  cards,  and  added  not  a  little  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  to  his  dignity.  It  was  no  trifling  matter  to 
be  medical  adviser  to  the  court  of  Austria,  and  Doctor  Schalk 
knew  how  to  turn  this  fact  to  account.  He  had,  in  conse- 
quence, contriiedto  amass  a  large  fortune.  He  often  de- 
clared, though  not  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  throw  aside  work  during  his  sojourn  at  Carlsbad, 
if  only  he  might  be  allowed  to  do  so ;  but  many  of  "  his 
families,"  as  it  pleased  him  to  style  those  who  employed  him 
regularly,  invariably  followed  him  to  his  summer  retreat. 
In  spile  of  himself,  therefore,  he  could  not  escape  from  har- 
ness. It  must  be  confessed  that  our  doctor  was  not  less 
mercenary  than  the  majority  of  his  ilk,  and  he  argued  that  it 
would  be  injustice  to  his  family  as  well  as  to  himself  were  he  to 
disregard  such  an  opportunity  of  increasing  his  fortune.  So, 
each  season  this  result  was  fairly  thrust  upon  him  by  the  lib- 
eral, well-to-do  invalids  who  flocked  to  Carlsbad  in  search  of 
health,  and  the  doctor  accepted  the  not  unwelcome  inevita- 
ble with  as  good  a  grace  as  might  be. 

From  his  handsomely  fitted-up  office  in  Kbnigstrasse, 
every  morning,  shortly  after  six  o'clock,  Doctor  Schalk  sal- 
lied forth  to  the  promenade.  With  a  black  silk  skull-cap 
covering  his  head,  but  scarcely  concealing  his  closely  cut 
gray  hair,  and  his  feet  resting  on  a  heavy  Turkish  rug  as  a 
precaution  against  rheumatism,  the  doctor  seated  himself, 
always  in  the  same  prominent  place,  where  he  could  see  his 
friends  and  be  seen  by  them  as  they  filed  by  on  their  passage 
to  and  from  the  springs.  He  would  exchange  greetings  with 
some,  hear  the  symptoms  of  others,  make  appointments  for 
interviews  at  his  office,  and  receive  information  from  not  a 
few  as  to  the  number  of  cups  of  water  just  up  to  that  partic- 
ular moment  disposed  of,  and  whether  the  spring  that  sup- 
plied each  drinker  was  the  mild  Muhlbrunnen,  or  the  hot 
Schlossbrunnen,  or  the  boiling  Sprudel.  In  short,  it  was 
the  same  story,  in  various  keys,  over  and  over  again,  day 
after  day,  and  season  after  season,  poured  into  the  ears  of 
the  patient,  long-suffering,  rather  taciturn  doctor. 

His  presence  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  Carlsbad  sea- 
son, and  so  was  that  of  Johann,  his  constant  attendant  dur- 
ing these  morning  hours.  Johann  was  a  bright,  intelligent 
lad  of  nineteen,  who  had  been  in  the  doctor's  employ  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  served  as  office-boy,  but  he  was  something 
more,  for  his  familiarity  with  the  doctor's  peculiarities  and 
desires  rendered  him  invaluable.  He  was,  in  short,  a  facto- 
tum, and  the  doctor  held  him  in  high  esteem.  Every  morn- 
ing he  stood,  in  a  neat  blue  coat,  with  brass  buttons,  close 
beside  his  master,  memorandum-book  in  hand,  prepared  to 
note  down  remarks  or  appointments,  thus  gaining  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  doctor's  affairs. 

Heretofore  Doctor  Schalk  had  been  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  daughter  when  he  went  to  Carlsbad,  but  the  ladies 
were  passing  the  summer  at  Trouville,  that  the  fraulein 
might  enjoy  the  society  of  the  young  Frenchman  whom  she 
was  to  marry  in  the  autumn.  So  the  doctor  was  alone,  ex- 
cepting for  the  presence  of  Johann. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock,  and  Doctor  Schalk  had  been 
occupied  in  the  usual  way  for  more  than  an  hour,  when  he 
was  approached  by  a  lady,  who  said,  in  the  purest  French 
and  in  a  peculiarly  well-modulated  voice: 

"  How  refreshing  it  is  to  come  upon  a  familiar  face  thus 
unexpectedly  amid  a  throng  of  strangers.  I  am  enchanted 
at  the  sight ;  you  are  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert." 

The  doctor  immediately  recognized  the  Baroness  Walde- 
mar, and  rose  with  alacrity  to  return  the  salutation.  He  was 
not  so  deferential  to  everybody,  by  any  means,  but  here  was 
a  representative  of  the  Russian  nobility,  and  the  Waldemar 
name  had  such  weight  in  Germany  as  to  insure  homage. 

The  baroness  had  called  at  the  doctor's  office  only  a  cou- 
ple of  days  before  to  consult  him  as  to  what  waters  she  should 
drink  to  cure  nervous  dyspepsia,  and  that  was  the  extent  of 
his  acquaintance  with  her.  The  friendly  greeting  was  not 
unwelcome,  however,  and  the  doctor  returned  it  in  the  same 
spirit  and  language,  though  his  French  had  the  guttural  ac- 
cent from  which  a  German  can  never  quite  free  himself. 

"So,  my  dear  Baroness  Waldemar,  I  am  charmed  to  be 

called  ail'.  desert  of  your  life;  but  that  ravishing 

toilet  and  those  dainty  boots  do  not  in  any  sense  suggest  the 

loot-sore  traveler." 

Iiank  you,  doctor;  but  all  the  same,  I  am  a  weary 

traveler,  for  I   have  been  on  the  tramp  for  a  full  half  hour, 

and,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  mineral  water  I   have 

swallowed,  shall  surely  faint  if  my  coffee  and  kipfel  are  not 

soon  forthcoming,     So,  run,  Nannette,"  continued  the  lady, 

addre  -  in  :  a   m  atl)   attiri  d   pn  tty,  wh  ked  looking  French 

■■-1]"    mod  -ii  a  re  pei  tral  distance,  holding  the  delicate 

Dresd  m  which  her  mistress  partook  of  the  mineral 

water,  "run  to  the  i  afe  and  ;;ive  the  necessary  order;  I  will 

..    i  i;h  you  hi  a  moment." 

As  the  maid  moved  away  the  doctor 

"  Now  that  I  look  ,n  you  more  closely,  you  do  appear 
greatly  fatigued,"  for  he  i  ...:>  to  humor  the  mood 

of  a  pretty  woman,  especially  if  she  belonged  to  the  upper 

class.    "  We  must  have  anotl vei  ation  very  soon  about 

yourself." 


"  Surely  you  are  a  witch  to  have  guessed  my  desire  so  quick- 
ly ;  it  was  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  an  appointment  that 
I  approached  you.  But,"  she  added  solemnly; an  expression 
of  sadness  overspreading  her  countenance,  "it  is  not  about 
myself  that  I  want  to  consult  you,  doctor;  it  is  about  my 
husband,  who  causes  me  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  renders  my 
existence  miserable." 

"  So  1 "  returned  the  doctor,  in  a  sympathetic  tone.  It  was 
one  of  Doctor  Schalk's  peculiarities  that  he  could  utter  this 
monosyllable  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  accompanied  by  the 
suitable  facial  expression,  that  anger,  delight,  surprise,  con- 
cern, regret,  or  sympathy  were  clearly  denoted  thereby. 
Thus :  "  So,  so  !  "  in  a  short,  quick  breath,  as  though  invol- 
untarily thrust  forth  from  the  throat,  gave  evidence  of  dis- 
pleasure ;  "  So-o-o-o,"  long-drawn  out  with  the  rising  inflec- 
tion, meant  surprise;  while  the  same  vowel  running  down 
the  gamut  to  the  lowest  chest  tones,  denoted  regret,  and  so 
forth,  with  numerous  variations,  all  of  which  were  familiar 
and  thoroughly  comprehensible  to  the  medico's  intimates. 

Three  o'clock  that  same  day  was  the  hour  named  by  Doc- 
tor Schalk  and  carefully  inscribed  by  Johann,  for  the  inter- 
view, and  the  baroness,  with  a  graceful  bow,  turned  away  to 
make  room  for  the  next  patient. 

Only  three  days  before,  Baroness  Waldemar  had  arrived, 
with  her  maid,  at  the  largest  hotel  in  Carlsbad,  and  had  been 
installed  in  the  apartments  which  had  been  engaged  for  her  by 
telegram.  One  large  trunk  constituted  the  bulk  of  her  lug- 
gage, which  the  landlord  regarded  with  a  sigh  of  regret  be- 
cause it  signified  but  a  short  sojourn.  However,  the  lady 
was  a  Waldemar,  and  nothing  further  was  necessary  to  secure 
for  her  the  finest  quarters  and  the  most  devoted  attendance 
the  hotel  afforded. 

Wherever  she  went  she  attracted  attention,  on  account  of 
her  beauty  and  her  distinguished  bearing.  She  appeared 
about  twenty-seven  years  of  age;  her  figure  was  tall  and  wil- 
lowy, yet  perfectly  developed  and  somewhat  robust.  Her 
complexion  was  of  that  opaque,  ivory-white  peculiar  to  Rus- 
sian ladies,  and  not  always  considered  a  mark  of  beauty. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  baroness,  glossy,  black  hair  that  fell  in 
large  natural  waves  from  a  broad,  low  brow,  sparkling,  dark, 
almond-shaped  eyes,  and  full  red  lips  supplied  whatever  brill- 
iancy the  complexion  lacked.  A  costume,  perfect  in  design 
and  harmonious  in  color,  set  off  the  form  of  the  baroness  to 
its  greatest  advantage  and  denoted  the  well-bred  woman  of 
the  world. 

This  being  her  first  visit  to  Carlsbad,  the  baroness  was  a 
stranger,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  outset  that  she  desired 
to  continue  so.  She  spoke  to  nobody  at  the  hotel,  all  her  or- 
ders and  feeing  of  servants  being  delegated  to  the  maid,  whose 
reticence  and  reserve  toward  others  of  her  class  only  added 
to  the  respect,  if  not  awe,  entertained  for  the  mistress. 

Punctually  at  the  hour  named  by  the  doctor  the  card  of 
Baroness  Waldemar  was  placed  upon  the  desk  at  which  he 
sat  with  an  open  book  before  him.  It  was  a  ponderous  vol- 
ume, for  the  doctor  was  not  above  a  few  little  tricks  by  which 
he  sought  to  impress  people  with  the  importance  of  his  learn- 
ing, and  his  patients  invariably  found  him  apparently  so  deep- 
ly absorbed  in  study  that  an  effort  on  his  part  seemed  to  be 
necessary  before  he  could  sink  to  the  level  of  every-day  top- 
ics. Then  his  monosyllabic  ejaculation  often  served  instead 
of  a  definite  reply,  and  saved  him  from  many  a  poser. 

Although  he  raised  his  eyes  when  the  baroness  entered,  his 
preoccupied  air  set  her  to  wondering  whether  Johann  had  not 
ta.ken  it  upon  himself  to  show  her  in  without  the  doctor's  or- 
der. However,  with  her  customary  grace  and  composure  of 
manner,  she  repeated  her  name  and  quietly  awaited  recogni- 
tion. 

"  So,  so ;  ah !  yes,"  at  last  said  the  doctor,  rising  and  mo- 
tioning the  lady  to  a  chair  opposite  his  own,  so  placed  as  to 
bring  the  patient's  face  in  front  of  the  window.  This  adroit 
arrangement  was  not  accidental;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been 
carefully  planned  as  affording  a  means  by  which  many  cir- 
cumstances— whether  of  the  mental  or  physical  condition — 
might  be  discovered  without  arousing  suspicion. 

"  So ! "  exclaimed  Doctor  Schalk,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction, 
as  he  sank  into  his  seat  and  assumed  a  paternal,  deeply  con- 
cerned air.  "  What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  dear  child,  for,  as 
I  told  you  this  morning,  you  really  look  as  though  you  needed 
care." 

"  But,  as  I  told  you  this  morning,  doctor,  I  have  not  re- 
quested this  interview  on  my  own  account ;  it  is  for  another 
— for  my  husband,  whose  life  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  my  own. 
I  particularly  desire  you  to  prescribe  for  him,  and  he  comes 
to  Carlsbad  to-night  with  the  determination  to  return  home 
within  a  couple  of  days.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  you  should  be  informed  of  his  condition  without 
delay.  You  say  I  look  ill ;  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  when  my 
daily  existence  is  overshadowed  by  a  terror  of  such  magni- 
tude that  I  am  overwhelmed,  almost  crushed  under  its  weight  ? 
But  I  will  go  back  to  my  girlhood,  to  show  you  how  this 
trouble  came  upon  me.  I  belong  to  a  wealthy,  but  not  noble, 
family  of  Moscow.  When  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age  a  dis- 
agreement— into  the  painful  details  of  which  1  need  not  enter 
— caused  the  separation  of  my  parents.  I  remained  with  my 
father,  and  my  mother  left  Moscow  never  to  return  to  us 
again.  As  my  father's  business  called  him  from  home  agreat 
deal,  he  placed  me  at  a  convent,  where  I  remained  for  two 
years.  I  was  not  unhappy  there,  for  my  father  visited  me 
frequently,  gave  me  many  pretty  presents,  and  sometimes 
took  me  away  for  a  day's  pleasure.  On  my  twentieth  birth- 
day he  came  to  announce  that  the  Baron  Waldemar,  whom  I 
had  known  before  our  home  was  broken  up,  had  made  a  for- 
mal proposal  for  my  hand.  I  was  thunderstruck,  and  stood 
staring  at  my  father,  unable  to  utter  a  syllable,  while  he  went 
on  to  lell  me  that  he  had  accepted  the  baron's  suit,  and  that 
I  was  to  be  married  in  three  months.  A  long  and  stormy 
scene  followed,  for  I  was  then  compelled  to  confess  that  I  had 
promised  to  marry  the  son  of  one  of  our  old  neighbors  in 

11 w,  with  whom  I  had  been  in  secret  correspondence  for 

more  than  three  years.  He  vowed  that  he  would  sooner  see 
me  in  my  grave  than  married  to  such  a  reprobate,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  term  my  lover,  and  that  if  I  persisted  he  would 
shut  me  up  in  the  convent  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  After  a 
time  he  grew  calmer  and  resorted  to  persuasion.  He  painted, 
in  lowing  terms,  the  position  I  should  occupy  as  the  wife  of 
Baron  Waldemar,  who,  he  said,  was  so  rich  as  to  be  able  to 
nul  me  with  more  luxury  and  splendor  than  1  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  He  also  described  the  beautiful  palace  that 
would  be  mine,  the  retinue  of  servants  that   would  be  ready 


to  obey  my  commands,  the  society  in  which  I  should  move, 
and  the  fine  equipages  that  I  should  own.  I  acknowledge 
that  I  was  dazzled.  What  girl  shut  up  in  a  convent  for  two 
whole  years  would  not  have  been  ?  Still,  I  hesitated.  But 
when  my  father  called  me  his  darling  Arina,  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  appealed  to  my  sense  of  filial  duty,  telling  me  that 
I  was  all  he  had  left  on  earth  to  cheer  his  old  age,  1  relented, 
and  consented  to  be  guided  by  his  wish.  One  proviso  I  made, 
however,  that  I  might  be  honest  enough  to  confide  my  love 
affair  to  my  future  husband." 

The  baroness  paused  for  a  moment,  overcome  by  an  ex- 
cess of  feeling  at  the  recollection  of  the  scene  she  had  just 
described. 

"  But  surely  you  were  not  so  indiscreet  as  to  reveal  your 
lover's  name  ?  "  queried  the  doctor,  with  eager  interest. 

"  No  ;  I  merely  told  my  story  to  the  baron,  and  asked  if 
he  were  still  willing  to  make  me  his  wife.  He  declared  that 
he  was,  and  swore  that  I  should  never  have  cause  to  repent 
of  my  frankness.  I  felt  that  moment,  as  I  looked  into  his 
honest  face,  that  I  never  should.  But,  alas!  a  cruel  blight 
has  fallen  upon  both  our  lives.  The  following  autumn  we 
were  married,  and,  after  a  few  weeks  of  travel,  my  husband 
conducted  me  to  one  of  the  handsomest  palaces  of  Moscow, 
which  has  since  been  our  home.  During  the  first  two  years 
of  my  married  life  all  my  bright  dreams  were  fulfilled  ;  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  a  human  being  to  be  happier  than  I 
was,  and  my  husband's  devotion  and  tender  care  of  me  won 
my  most  ardent  affection.  I  had  only  to  express  a  wish  and 
it  was  gratified,  and  I  was  flattered  at  the  perfect  content- 
ment of  my  Fedor.  Every  summer  we  traveled  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  it  seemed  to  be  my  husband's  pride  to 
have  me  observed  and  to  introduce  me  to  his  friends.  But 
suddenly,  in  the  third  year  of  our  marriage,  without  apparent 
cause,  a  change  overtook  him,  and  every  time  he  saw  me 
conversing  with  a  gentleman,  old  or  young,  married  or  single, 
he  became  seriously  angry.  I  could  not  suppose  he  was  jeal- 
ous, for  surely  no  woman  was  ever  more  discreet  than  I. 
What  then  could  it  be?  I  asked  myself  again  and  again.  At 
first  I  could  get  no  explanation  from  Fedor,  and  this  ren- 
dered me  all  the  more  wretched.  At  last  it  came.  One 
evening  I  sat  in  a  hotel  in  Geneva,  conversing  with  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  had  known  in  my  girlhood.  I  own  that  I 
was  in  high  spirits,  and  that  our  tone  was  exceedingly 
friendly,  for  I  had  not  seen  him  since  my  marriage,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  I  should  conceal  the  joy  1  felt  at  meeting 
him  again.  Presently  Fedor  entered,  but  instead  of  greet- 
ing the  gentleman,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  his  as  well  as 
mine,  a  dark,  angry  scowl  overspread  his  countenance ;  he 
bowed  coldly,  and  withdrew.  I  was  amazed,  for  such  beha- 
vior was  unlike  any  I  had  ever  observed  in  my  usually  cour- 
teous, well-bred  husband.  The  cause  was  soon  explained, 
for  when  I  went  to  our  room,  about  fifteen  minutes  later, 
Fedor  approached  me  with  a  mysterious  air,  his  face  flushed, 
his  hair  disheveled,  saying,  in  a  hoarse  whisper :  '  That  is 
he  1'  'Who?'  I  asked,  terrified  at  his  wild  manner.  '  The 
man  of  whom  you  told  me  ;  you  are  married  to  him  ;  he  is 
your  other  husband,'  continued  Fedor,  in  the  most  tragic  of 
tones  ;  '  and,  so  sure  as  there's  a  God  in  heaven,  I  will  have 
his  life.'  The  fact  suddenly  dawned  upon  me  that  my  hus- 
band's mind  was  diseased.  I  did  what  I  could  to  calm  him, 
and  succeeded  for  the  time  being  ;  but  since  then  scarcely  a 
month  has  passed  without  a  recurrence  of  this  scene.  Any 
man  to  whom  I  may  chance  to  speak  runs  the  risk  of  losing 
his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  baron,  who  is  sure  to  suspect  him 
of  being  that  imaginary  other  husband.  For  this  reason  I 
have  gradually  withdrawn  from  society,  until  I  scarcely  ever 
speak  to  anybody." 

"  So-o-o-o  1"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  running  the  length  of 
his  surprised  inflection  ;  "  and  how  long  is  it  since  this  mal- 
ady first  became  apparent  to  you  ?  " 

"  Just  two  years.  I  have  frequently  urged  Fedor  to  seek 
medical  advice  ;  but  it  has  been  of  no  avail,  he  has  persisted 
in  refusing  to  do  so.  There  is  insanity  in  the  family,  and  the 
curse  has  fallen  on  my  poor  husband." 

The  baroness  sighed,  brushed  away  a  tear,  and  paused  for 
a  moment.     Then  she  contined  : 

"  Doctor,  my  life  has  become  a  terror,  for  I  know  not, 
from  one  day  to  another,  what  evil  awaits  us.  Now  I  have 
told  you  all ;  have  you  any  consolation,  any  hope,  to  offer 
me  ? " 

"  I  can  only  promise  to  do  my  best  to  cure  your  husband  ; 
but,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  see  him,  and  how 
is  that  possible  when  you  tell  me  that  he  refuses  medical  ad- 
vice?" asked  the  doctor. 

"  Leave  that  to  me.  After  weeks  of  serious  thought,  I 
have  at  last  hit  upon  a  little  harmless  deception  that  prom- 
ises success,"  returned  the  lady,  a  bright  smile  illuminating 
her  countenance. 

An  appointment  was  made  for  the  following  afternoon,  at 
three  o'clock,  the  doctor  assuring  his  visitor  that  he  would 
examine  the  case  thoroughly. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  doctor.  If  you  cure  my  Fedor  you  will 
make  me  the  happiest  of  wives  and  the  most  grateful  of  your 
friends.  I  will  bring  him  here  and  leave  him  alone  with  you 
for  an  hour,  at  the  expiration  of  which  I  will  return  for  your 
report." 

Having  completed  this  arrangement,  the  baron,  s  tripped 
lightly  down  the  steps  and  through  the  court-yard  to  the  car- 
riage, which  stood  outside.  After  ordering  the  coachman  to 
drive  to  the  hotel,  she  sank  back  into  the  soft-cushioned  seat 
opposite  to  the  maid,  who  had  been  patiently  aw  liting  her, 
and  exclaimed  : 

"Ah,  my  dear  Nannette,  I  am  almost  exhausted.  Such  .i 
scene  as  I  have  passed  through  harrows  up  my  feelings  fear- 
fully. But  all  is  arranged  ;  my  husband  is  to  sec  the  dear 
old  doctor  to-morrow  ;  meanwhile~you  and  I  have  great 
deal  to  attend  to  at  the  hotel." 

"  Alas,  the  poor  husband  1 "  replied  Nannette,  «iii  a  lutle 
whimper,  as  she  raised  her  hand  to  her  eyes  and  wipe  i  away 
a  deceitful  tear.  Making  a  grimace  and  chuckling  si  ftly,  the 
baroness  tapped  her  on  the  shoulder  and  held  up  a  warning 
finger. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  carriage  halted  in  front  of  the 
hotel.  The  baroness  alighted  and  entered,  going  directly  to 
her  apartments,  where  she  was  presently  joined  by  Nannette, 
who  had  stopped  to  pay  the  coachman  and  to  give  him  an 
order  for  the  following  day. 

Among  the  prominent  shops  at  Carlsbad  was  one  kept  by 
Messieurs  Leroux  &  Noticr,  of  Paris.     This  branch  of  their 
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larger  establishment  had  been  started  only  the  previous  sum- 
mer, and,  as  it  had  proved  extremely  profitable,  some  of  their 
most  valuable  and  costly  shawls,  laces,  and  silks  were  tempt- 
ingly displayed  in  the  windows  during  the  second  season. 
Most  of  the  wealthy  ladies  who  spent  the  summer  at  Carls- 
bad made  purchases  at  this  siore,  for  shopping  was  an  agree- 
able pastime  for  them,  and  such  an  opportunity  for  procuring 
tasteful  French  designs  was  not  to  be  neglected.  Besides, 
M.  Notier,  the  junior  member  of  the  firm,  was  always  just 
inside  the  door  to  receive  them,  and  his  courtesy  and  good- 
nature added  not  a  little  to  the  attraction  of  the  place. 

The  day  after  her  interview  with  Doctor  Schalk,  Baroness 
Waldemar  drove  up,  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  her  French 
maid.  She  looked  uncommonly  handsome  and  distinguished, 
in  an  exquisite  costume  of  rich  black  Spanish  lace,  which 
hung  in  graceful  folds  about  her  faultless  figure.  A  pretty, 
soft  color  heightened  the  beauty  of  her  naturally  pale  com- 
plexion and  the  brilliancy  of  her  dark  eyes.  A  becoming 
little  black  hat  in  which  there  was  a  suspicion  of  yellow,  and 
two  or  three  Marechal  Niel  roses  at  her  bosom,  completed 
her  costume.  She  wore  no  ornaments,  excepting  a  pair  of 
small,  sparkling  diamond  ear-rings.  Everything  denoted 
wealth  and  good  breeding,  and  M.  Notier  was  all  smiles, 
amiability,  and  attention.  He  thought  nothing  was  too  fine 
for  the  baroness  to  examine,  and  no  trouble  was  too  great, 
providing  only  he  could  tempt  her  to  buy  freely. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  followed  by  Nannette  and  M.  No- 
tier,  each  carrying  a  good-sized  package,  the  baroness  stepped 
into  her  carriage  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  the 
house  of  Doctor  Schalk.  Ten  minutes  passed  quickly  in 
pleasant  conversation,  and  when  the  carriage  halted  in  the 
Konigstrasse  the  merchant  alighted,  prepared  to  take  the 
bundles  into  the  house.  But  the  baroness  arrested  his  mo- 
tion, and,  after  ordering  the  maid  to  wait  until  Johann  came 
to  carry  in  her  purchases,  entered  the  court-yard,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  M.  Notier  and  gayly  continuing  her  conversation 
with  him. 

A  touch  on  the  doctor's  knocker  brought  Johann,  who 
stepped  back  to  make  way  for  the  expected  visitors.  With 
a  smile  and  scarcely  perceptible  bow  of  recognition  the  lady 
passed  in,  mounted  the  steps  leading  to  the  office,  tapped 
gently,  then  turned  the  knob  and  entered,  holding  the  door 
open  for  her  companion.  The  doctor  sat  alone  in  his  cus- 
tomary place  at  the  desk,  apparently  so  absorbed  in  writing 
that  he  scarcely  raised  his  eyes. 

"My  husband!"  announced  the  baroness,  in  a  distinct 
tone,  returning  a  rapid  glance  from  the  doctor  with  a  most 
significant  one  as  she  placed  a  chair  for  the  merchant,  then 
turned  and  swept  out  of  the  room,  carefully  closing  the  door 
behind  her. 

The  doctor's  hand  continued  to  move  across  the  paper, 
while  the  scratching  of  his  quill  was  the  only  sound  that  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  apartment.  A  close  observer,  or  any  one 
familiar  with  the  doctor's  little  tricks,  would  have  known  by 
the  frequent  glances  which  he  stole  over  his  spectacles  that 
he  was  not  engaged  on  a  very  important  document;  but  he 
might  not  have  guessed  that  it  was  merely  to  gain  time  and 
an  opportunity  to  watch  his  patient,  with  the  hope  of  learning 
something  as  to  his  condition,  that  the  learned  man  pretended 
to  write. 

M.  Notier  began  to  wonder  how  long  he  would  be  kept 
waiting;  but  the  doctor  scribbled  away  for  at  least  five  min- 
utes. Then  drawing  a  red  silk  handkerchief  from  his  pocket, 
he  proceeded  to  polish  his  spectacles.  It  suddenly  occurred 
to  Notier  that  the  charming  young  woman  who  had  brought 
him  here  had  a  very  old  man  for  a  husband.  Of  course  the 
fame  of  so  eminent  a  physician  had  reached  his  ears,  but  as 
he  had  never  had  occasion  to  seek  medical  advice  during 
either  summer  that  he  had  passed  at  Carlsbad,  he  did  not 
know  one  doctor  from  another.  • 

Although  impatient  to  get  away,  there  was  something  in 
Doctor  Schalk's  manner  which  kept  him  at  a  distance  and 
compelled  him  to  wait  until  he  was  addressed.  He,  however, 
took  out  a  note-book  and  noisily  rustled  a  piece  of  paper 
which  he  produced  therefrom  as  a  reminder  of  his  presence. 
But  he  was  disappointed,  for,  after  leisurely  replacing  his  spec- 
tacles on  his  nose,  the  doctor  resumed  his  writing.  Provok- 
ing though  this  was,  there  was  nothing  for  Notier  to  do  but 
wait.  So,  replacing  the  bit  of  paper,  he  resolved  to  do  this 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible,  and  picked  up  the  latest 
number  of  Galignani,  which  lay  upon  the  table,  and  was  soon 
absorbed  in  the  newest  French  gossip.  He  smiled  or  frowned, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  news,  stroked  his  mustache, 
and  finally  began  to  bite  his  nails. 

11  Nervous,  without  doubt,"  thought  the  doctor,  "yet  harm- 
less, I  should  say — not  a  person  to  commit  a  murder — mild, 
on  the  contrary,  and  good-natured,  judging  from  the  lines 
about  his  eyes  and  mouth — still,  when  the  paroxysms  are 
on" 

Just  at  this  juncture  the  merchant  looked  up  and  caught 
his  eye,  thus  interrupting  his  train  of  thought.  There  was 
now  no  further  excuse  for  silence  and  observation ;  the  doc- 
tor therefore  removed  his  spectacles,  wheeled  his  chair  about, 
motioned  his  visitor  to  the  patient's  seat,  and  said: 

"  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  keeping  you  waiting  so  long ; 
I  am  not  the  less  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance  because 
of  this  apparent  discourtesy." 

"Extraordinary  person,  upon  my  word,"  thought  Notier; 
"but  students  are  notoriously  eccentric,  really — though  I  may 
be  forced  to  confess  that  these  Germans  can  teach  even  us  a 
lesson  in  politeness.  I  have  here,"  he  added,  aloud,  making 
an  attempt  to  again  produce  the  bit  of  paper  from  the  left 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat. 

"  So,);  said  the  doctor,  while  with  gentle  force  he  possessed 
himself  of  the  young  man's  right  hand  and  proceeded  to  feel 
his  pulse. 

"  Quite  regular,"  thought  he,  "  and  strong.  Ah  !  I  detect 
an  occasional  twitch.  Any  headache  ? ''  he  asked,  in  a  kind- 
ly tone.     "  Come,  tell  me  exactly  how  you  feel." 

Although  very  much  astonished  at  the  doctor's  interest  in 
the  state  of  his  health,  Notier  decided  to  answer  cordially, 
for  he  was  really  slightly  indisposed,  and  here  was  an  op- 
portunity for  getting  advice  free  of  charge. 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  doctor,  I  have  been  suffering 
with  a  dull  pain  in  the  back  of  my  head  for  several  days,  and 
I  shall  be  very  grateful,  since  you  seem  to  take  so  kindly  an 
interest  in  me,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  to  do  for  it." 

"  So  !  That  is  one  symptom,"  returned  the  doctor,  with 
evident  satisfaction.      "  Now,  place  your  hand  on  the  spot 


where  you  have  the  most  pain.  Ah  !  the  base  of  the  brain; 
I  thought  so.  Now,  do  not  conceal  anything;  give  me  a  few 
facts  about  your  life  and  about  your  family.  Are  there  any 
peculiarities — any  what  you  might  call  " 

"Peculiarities?"  interruped  Notier,  his  astonishment  in- 
creasing. "  No,  I  sleep  and  eat  well.  The  fact  is,';  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  slight  show  of  impatience,  as  he  observed  the 
smile  of  incredulity  which  passed  over  the  doctors  face, 
"  the  fact  is,  I  have  no  reason  to  regard  my  malady  in  a  seri- 
ous light,  nor  had  I  intended  to  consult  you  ;  my  object  in 
coming  here  was  " 

"  Oh,  I  understand,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  patting  his 
patient  gently  on  the  knee  ;  "  of  course  not — of  course  not. 
This  is  merely  a  friendly  interview,  a  pleasant  little  chat — 
for  pastime,  we  may  say." 

"  That  is  all  very  well ;  but  surely  your  time  is  too  valua- 
ble for  this  sort  of  pastime,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  for 
really  1  can  not  accommodate  you  with  an  unusual  case  for 
study.     I  " 

"  Not  so  fast — not  so  fast,"  urged  the  doctor,  with  aggravat- 
ing gentleness  ;  "  let  us  get  at  the  seat  of  the  trouble  step  by 
step.  First,  tell  me— have  you  anything  on  your  mind — any 
secret  sorrow  ? " 

"No!"  returned  the  man,  in  amazement.  "Never  was 
happier  in  my  life." 

"  So !  No  family  troubles,  no  doubts,  no  suspicions,  for 
example,  of  a  certain  party  near  and  dear  to  you" 

"Confound  his  impudence!"  thought  Notier,  "this  is  go- 
ing too  far!  I  do  not  comprehend — explain  yourself,"  he 
demanded,  angrily. 

"Now,  keep  quiet.  Let  us  avoid  excitement  above  all 
things,"  said  the  doctor,  using  the  soft,  soothing  tone  with 
which  one  seeks  to  calm  an  irritable  child.  "  Have  you  no 
hallucinations,  no  " 

"Confound  it!  No,  man!"  exclaimed  Notier,  his  face 
reddening  with  anger. 

"Quietly,  quietly;  we  must  not  let  ourselves  become 
aroused — above  all  and  everything,  my  dear  baron,  we  must 
abstain  from  excitement." 

"Baron,"  repeated  the  man,  in  a  puzzled  tone,  while  the 
idea  that  the  doctor's  mind  was  off  its  balance  began  to  take 
root.     "  May  I  ask  for  whom  you  mistake  me  ?  " 

"  Sh-sh !  I  know  who  you  are,  and  perhaps  I  may  as  well 
warn  you  that  your  wife  has  informed  me  of  your  trouble. 
So,  come  now,  unburden  yourself — we  are  quite  alone.  Make 
a  clean  breast  of  it." 

"My  wife?"  queried  Notier,  too  much  surprised  to  say 
more. 

"  Yes ;  madame  has  told  me  all." 

"What  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  this  tomfoolery?" 
asked  Notier,  his  temper  getting  the  better  of  his  politeness. 
"  I  tell  you  once  for  all  that  you  have  made  a  mistake.  I 
am  not  a  baron,  and  I  am  not  married." 

It  was  now  the  doctor's  turn  to  look  surprised,  for  the 
baroness  had  not  prepared  him  for  this  phase  of  her  hus- 
band's insanity. 

"These  Germans  are  boors  at  best,"  thought  Notier,  "and 
I  will  have  done  with  this  fellow  at  once.  Have  the  kind- 
ness to  settle  this  bill,"  he  added,  aloud,  presenting  a  paper, 
"  and  let  me  be  off." 

-The  doctor  reached  out  his  hand  and  received  it  as  one  in 
a  dream,  while  his  eyes  remained  steadily  fixed  on  the  face 
of  his  supposed  patient. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  lady  who  introduced  you  to 
this  office?"  was  the  next  question  put  by  the  doctor,  with 
an  air  which  clearly  meant,      Now  I've  got  you." 

"  Mme.  Schalk,  of  course.     Do  you  take  me  for  an  idiot  ?  " 

"Mme.  Schalk?  And  I  am  her  husband,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  doctor,  thinking  that  at  last  he  had  struck  a  chord  which 
would  make  the  obstinate  baron  confess. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure ! " 

"  Now,  be  reasonable,  Baron  Waldemar,  and  try  to  listen 
attentively  and  calmly,"  returned  the  doctor,  not  a  little 
alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  when  he  observed  the  man's 
angry  frown  and  recalled  the  threats  that  had  been  repeated  to 
him  by  the  baroness;  "is  it  probable  that  I  could  be  the 
husband  of  so  young  a  woman  as  the  one  who  brought  you 
here  ?    Why,  I  am  old  enough  to  be  her  father." 

"This  is  trifling  beyond  endurance.  I  did  not  come  here 
to  be  made  game  of;  and  let  me  tell  you,"  he  continued, 
snapping  his  fingers  in  the  face  of  the  doctor,  "that  if  you 
were  not  an  old  man,  I  would  pull  your  nose.  Now,  write 
me  a  check." 

"Well — well — let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  lady  is  my  wife — what  then  ? " 

"  What  then  ? — what  then  ?  Why,  pay  me  my  money  and 
let  me  go,"  cried  the  excited  Frenchman. 

"  Pay  you  what,  my  good  man  ?"  queried  the  doctor,  in  a 
subdued,  terrified  tone,  as  he  took  refuge  behind  a  chair,  and 
for  the  first  time  examined  the  paper  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  It  was  a  bill  for  a  shawl  and  laces,  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  six  thousand  florins. 

"  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ?  "  he  asked,  wondering 
at  this  species  of  insanity. 

"  Your  wife,"  answered  Notier,  pronouncing  each  word  with 
force  and  precision,  and  adding  emphasis  by  striking  his 
right  fist  against  the  palm  of  his  left  hand;  "your  wife  came 
to  my  store  this  afternoon  and  purchased  a  shawl  and  some 
of  our  finest  laces,  to  the  amount  of  six  thousand  florins. 
Now,  do  you  understand  that  ?  She  did  not  have  the  money 
in  her  purse,  so  asked  me  to  come  with  her  to  you,  her  hus- 
band, for  a  check. 

"  But  that  was  your  wife,  the  Baroness  Waldemar.  Did 
she  not  announce  you  as  her  husband  when  she  brought  you 
into  this  office  ? "  asked  the  doctor. 

"  No,  no,  no ! "  returned  Notier ;  "  it  was  you  to  whom  she 
referred  when  she  said  '  My  husband.' " 

"Mein  Gott  in  Himmel!"  cried  the  physician,  his  suspi- 
cion for  the  first  time  thoroughly  aroused.  "  Johann  !  Jo- 
hann !  "  he  called,  while  he  rushed  to  the  bell,  which  he  rang 
violently;  "where  is  Baroness  Waldemar?" 

"Where  is  the  lady  who  came  here  just  now?  "  asked  the 
two  men  in  one  breath,  when  the  lad  made  his  appearance. 

"  She  drove  away  in  the  greatest  hurry  the  moment  she 
came  down  from  this  office,"  he  replied. —  Translated  for  tkt 
Argonaut  from  the  German  by  R.  K. 

Roman  letters  are  used  by  all  Christian  nations  except  the 
Germans,  Danes,  and  Russians. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  elderly  gentleman  is  seen  to  tread  on  a  piece  of  orange- 
peel,  and  come  heavily  down,  on  what  may  be  politely  called 
the  small  of  his  back.  To  him,  polite  stranger,  raising  his 
hat:  "Excuse  me,  sir;  would  you  mind  doing  that  again? 
My  friend  didn't  see  it." 


The  other  day  some  one  wrote  General  Sherman  a  letter 
requesting  a  lock  of  his  hair  and  an  autograph.  In  reply  the 
General  said  :  "  I  regret  to  state  that  as  my  orderly  is  bald, 
and  as  the  man  who  formerly  wrote  my  autographs  has  been 
dismissed,  I  can  not  comply  with  your  request."  This  was 
mailed  without  his  signature. 


While  Sothern  was  in  New  York  he  hired  an  attenuated 
livery  horse  for  a  drive  up  the  road.  He  stopped  at  a  way- 
side tavern,  and  while  his  servant  was  blanketing  the  animal 
McCullough  came  up,  and  asked:  "What  do  you  put  that 
blanket  over  your  horse  for,  Ned  ?  He  looks  too  weak  to 
bear  up  under  it."  "  Oh,"  was  Sothern's  reply,  "  that  is  to 
keep  the  wind  from  blowing  the  hay  out  of  him." 

An  artist  once  met  by  accident  an  old  model  who  had  once 
served  him  and  others  of  the  craft,  but  had  since  retired  from 
the  business.  The  man  was  then  engaged  in  some  menial 
capacity  at  the  zoological  gardens,  and  upon  the  artist  asking 
him  what  he  was  doing  there,  he  replied,  in  a  rather  injured 
and  resentful  tone:  "What  am  I  a-doin'  of?  Why,  I'm  a- 
sweeping  out  helephants'  dirt;  a  pretty  sort  of  occupation, 
ain't  it,  for  a  man  as  has  sat  for  the  twelve  Apostles  ? " 

There  is  no  end  to  the  funny  things  that  are  seen  and 
heard  by  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  Once  a  teacher 
observed  a  huge  blot  of  ink  on  a  boy's  copy-book.  "  What  is 
that?"  he  demanded.  "Sure,  I  think  it's  a  tear,  sir."  "A 
tear!  How  could  a  tear  be  black?"  "  Sure,  I  think  wan  o' 
the  colored  boys  dropped  it,  sir."  For  the  comfort  of  chil- 
dren who  know  what  it  is  to  be  "flustered,"  this  is  the  laugh- 
able reply  of  a  very  bright  and  accomplished  lady  teacher 
who  was  passing  a  purely  formal  examination  in  physiology. 
"  Where  is  the  alimentary  canal  ?  "  was  demanded.  "  Really," 
was  the  pleasant  reply,  "  I  forget  whether  it  is  in  Indianapo- 
lis or  Illinois." 


Mr.  Richard  Grant  White,  while  dining  at  an  English 
country  house,  was  asked  by  the  brother  of  the  hostess,  with 
great  earnestness :  "  Is  it  true  that  in  America  the  women  sit 
on  juries  ?"  "  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  White,  in  the  most  mat- 
ter-of-course way;  "all  of  them  who  are  not  on  duty  as  ser- 
geants of  dragoons."  For  a  moment  the  inquirer  was  be- 
wildered ;  then  appreciating  the  reply,  he  broke  into  a  hearty 
laugh.  A  Yankee  lady  while  visiting  England  was  compli- 
mented by  a  British  officer  upon  her  English,  and  asked  if 
she  was  not  peculiar  in  this  respect  among  her  countrywom- 
en. "  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered,  with  nonchalance ;  "  but,  then, 
I  have  had  unusual  advantages.  There  was  an  English  mis- 
sionary stationed  near  my  tribe." 


In  a  mining  camp  several  old  miners,  who  had  for  many 
years  been  living  a  rough,  frontier  life,  were  discussing  what 
they  would  do  when  they  had  "made  their  piles"  and  could 
return,  with  riches,  "  to  the  States."  "  Well,"  said  one  griz- 
zly old  veteran,  "  I  know  what  I'll  do.  I'll  go  as  straight  as 
the  cars  '11  take  me  to  Xew  York,  and  when  I  get  there  I'll 
make  a  bee-line  for  Delmonico's,  and  I'll  get  the  blank- 
blankedy-blankedest  dinner  that  money  can  buy.  I  don't 
care  ef  it  costs  me  fifty  dollars,  I'll  have  it."  "  Now,  what 
do  you  think  you  would  order  ? "  asked  a  tenderfoot,  with 
some  curiosity,  "  if  you  were  to  go  into  Delmonico's  for  a 
fifty-dollar  dinner  ?  "  "Well,  I  dunno  ;  but  I  guess  I'd  have 
some  ham  and  eggs — yes,  I  would,  I'd  have  ham  and  eggs, 
by  gosh  '. " 
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Dean  Stanley  had  great  respect  for  presence  of  mind, 
and  used  with  great  delight  to  tell  a  story  of  presence  of 
mind  by  which  he  had  liberated  himself  from  a  dangerous 
visitor.  Since  he  was  willing  to  see  almost  any  one  who 
asked  for  him,  he  once  told  his  servant  to  usher  into  his  study 
a  gentleman  who  had  called,  and  who  happened  to  bear  a 
name  which  was  familiar  to  him.  When  the  gentleman  ap- 
peared, he  proved  to  be  an  entire  stranger.  It  was  evident 
there  had  been  some  mistake.  This  became  still  more  evi- 
dent, when,  advancing  with  an  air  of  great  excitement,  the 
gentleman  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  I  have  a  message  to  the  Queen 
from  the  Most  High.  I  beg  that  you  will  deliver  it  instant- 
ly." "  In  that  case,"  said  the  dean,  taking  up  his  hat,  "  there 
is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Let  us  go  at  once."  They  went 
down-stairs  into  the  hall ;  and,  opening  the  door,  the  dean 
requested  his  visitor  to  step  out.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so, 
than  the  dean  shut  the  door  behind  the  lunatic. 


During  the  war,  there  was  in  General  Stevenson's  com- 
mand a  very  devout  and  energetic  chaplain,  who  was  exceed- 
ingly earnest  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  soldiers, 
especially  before  going  into  battle.  "  This  preacher,"  said 
General  Stevenson,  "  came  down  to  where  Billy  Wilson's 
Zouaves  were  encamped,  and  had  a  talk  with  Billy.  He  said 
that  his  efforts  had  been  wonderfully  blessed ;  that  he  had 
baptized  fifty  men  from  one  regiment,  one  hundred  from 
another,  and  so  on,  enumerating  the  fruits  of  his  religious 
labors,  and  he  suggested  to  Billy  that,  as  they  were  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle,  it  would  be  well  for  him  (the  chaplain)  to  talk 
with  Billy's  men.  Billy  was  very  proud  of  his  command, 
and  he  turned  to  the  chaplain  and  said  :  '  That  ain't  neces- 
sary; I'll  save  you  all  that  trouble.  Adjutant,'  said  he,  call- 
ing an  officer,  '  you  just  go  and  make  a  detail  of  three  hun- 
dred men,  and  take  'em  down  to  the  creek  and  baptize  'em. 
No  d — d  regiment  in  this  corps  shall  get  ahead  of  Billy  Wil- 
son's Zouaves.'  And,"  continued  the  general,  laughing 
heartily  at  the  reminiscence,  "  the  adjutant  obeyed  Billy's 
orders." 
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THE         ARGOJNAUT. 


TWO   NEW   PLAYS. 


•Flaneur  discusses  "One  of  Our  Girls"  and  "Saints  and  Sinners." 


Mr  Bronson  Howard's  new  play  was  produced  Tuesday 
night  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  It  was  m  some  respects  the 
most  important  event  of  the  season.  .Mr.  Howards  play, 
"  Yo  ing  Mrs.  Winthrop,''  was  so  successful,  and  such  an  ad- 
le  piece  of  work  throughout,  that  the  dramatist  «was 
expected  to  mount  still  higher.  He  wrote  his  latest  play, 
which  hears  the  name,  "  One  of  Our  Girls,"  to  order,  and 
this  may  explain  in  some  slight  degree  the  great  falling  off 
which  the  play  has  shown  from  the  standard  set  by  "Young  i 
Mrs.  Winthrop."  "One  of  Our  Girls"  was  written  for 
Helene  Oauvray,  and  the  author  received  five  thousand  dol-  : 
I, ,1-5  lor  his  work.  .Mr.  John  Ricaby,  the  manager  of  the  Ly- 
ceum Theatre,  mounted  the  play  superbly.  Even  in  the  ] 
palmier  days  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  there  were  no 
more  exquisite  stage  pictures  than  those  presented  at  the 
Lyceum.     The  costumes  of  both  the  men  and  women  on  the 

were  admirable,  those  of  Miss   Dauvray  being  espe-  | 
dally  costly.     A  number  of  capable  actors,  including  Louis  | 
James,  interpreted   Mr.   Bronson  Howard's  new  play,  and  j 
10  it  as  thorough  a  representation  as  it  will  probably 
ever  have.     Many  weeks  had  been  spent  in  rehearsal  under 
the  author's  eye.  and  he  said  before  the  play  was  produced 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  have  the  piece  stand  on  its  merits 
the  first  night.     I  should  say  so.     He  is  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate in  getting  such  a  thoroughly  harmonious  troupe.    "  One 
of  Our  Girls."  if  it  had  been  produced  under  ordinary'  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  a  flat  failure  financially.     It  is 
possible  that  the  cleverness  of  the  management  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  actors  may  carry  the  drama  for  a  time. 

Mr.  Howard  has  chosen  for  his  theme  the  same  subject 
which  has  made  Mr.  Henry  James's  fame— the  American 
girl  abroad.  In  a  note  on  the  programme,  Mr.  Howard  says 
That  ihe  American  girl  in  French  society  is  invariably  misun- 
derstood,  sometimes  even  insulted,  on  account  of  that  inno- 
cent freedom  in  her  social  relations  to  which  she  is  accus- 
tomed at  home.  Mr.  Howard  adds:  " Our  girls  have  been 
persistently  attacked  by  French  writers,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  has  become  a  fit  subject  for  discussion  on  the  Amer- 
ican stage.'  1 1  the  subject  is  not  discussed  more  intelligently 
on  the  stage  than  Mr.  Howard  has  discussed  it  in  "One  of 
Our  Girls,"  the  French  writers  need  not  be  alarmed.  It  is 
odd  that  an  American  who  drew  such  clever  national  types 
as  those  in  "Young  Mrs.  Winthrop"  should  create  such  a 
grotesque  lot  of  marionettes  as  those  in  "  One  of  Our  Girls." 
Mr.  Howard  has  lived  abroad  for  a  number  of  years — he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Charles  YVyndham's  sister — but  I  heard  him  deny 
vigorously  at  the  Lotus  Club  not  long  ago  that  he  was  any 
the  less  an  American  because  he  preferred  to  live  away  from 
his  country.  The  heroine  of  "  One  of  Our  Girls,"  so  far  from 
being  a  true  type  of  an  American  girl,  is  precisely  the  absurd, 
vulgar,  loud,  indecorous,  and  even  indecent  creature  that  for- 
eign dramatists  have  made  her.  If  it  were  Mr.  Bronson 
Howard's  aim  to  show  the  American  girl  as  she  really  is,  he 
fell  far  short  of  the  mark.  Miss  Helene  Dauvray  is  a  shape- 
ly woman  with  a  metallic  voice.  When  she  tells  another 
character  in  the  play  that  her  age  is  just  nineteen,  auditors 
glance  at  one  another  sidewise,  and  perhaps  lift  their  eye- 
brows too.  She  plays  the  daughter  of  a  New  York  banker, 
who  is  a  man  of  position  in  the  financial  world,  and  it  ap- 
pears in  the  dialogue  that  the  heroine  has  had  all  the  advan- 
tages which  a  family  of  established  wealth  and  high  social 
position  in  New  York  can  bestow  on  a  favorite  child.  She 
makes  her  appearance  in  the  first  act  at  her  aunt's  house,  near 
Paris,  where  there  are  a  number  of  French  people  of  exalted 
social  station,  ranging  from  a  bespangled  duke  to  a  profligate 
count,  with  a  captain  of  the  English  army  and  one  or  two 
tilled  women  thrown  in.  It  is  a  polite  ahd  well-bred  looking 
group  of  people.  The  American  girl  dashes  headlong  among 
them,  and  immediately  begins  to  tell  about  how  she  traveled 
three  thousand  miles  across  the  ocean  alone,  but  met  two 
young  men  in  Paris  whom  she  knew,  went  to  concerts  and 
the  Louvre  with  them,  in  turn,  and  how  she  finally  came  out 
to  her  aunt's  house,  locked  up  in  an  apartment  with  a  wicked 
count,  who  insulted  her.  Later  she  makes  fun  of  some  dis- 
tinguished ambassador's  wig — he  was  her  companion  at  din- 
ner— and  tells  him  that  men  in  New  York  are  scalped  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  or  thereabouts;  informs  other  distinguished 
diplomates  that  American  girls  only  kiss  their  lovers  through 
the  telephone,  gives  war-whoops  in  the  apartment  leading  off 
from  the  dining-room,  and  writes  a  letter  to  her  father  while 
the  man  whom  she  is  supposed  to  love  is  proposing  to  her. 
Rot. 

Some  of  the  other  characters  in  the  piece  are  quite  as  silly 
as  the  American  girl,  and  even  the  banker  in  New  York  is 
lugged  in  lor  a  fair  share  of  idiocy  by  his  letters,  one  of  which 
asks  what  business  a  duke,  who  has  proposed  for  his  daugh- 
ter's hand,  is  engaged  in.  The  absurdities  of  the  play  are 
numerous,  and,  to  be  candid,  they  are  rather  exasperating. 
A  more  unlovable,  and  indeed  a  more  impossible,  type  of  the 
American  girl  than  Mr.  Howard  has  drawn  can  not  be  easily 
imagined.  Miss  Dauvray  is  harsh.  She  lacks  delicacy  and 
refinement,  and,  if  anything,  increases  the  blemishes  with 
which  the  author  has  so  liberally  strewn  his  work.  An  act- 
ress of  great  refinement  and  softness  might  make  Mr.  How- 
ard's heroine  more  lovable,  but  he  could  never  make  her 
much  of  a  success. 

Igarities  of  the  play,  it  is  by  no  means 
skillful  in  construction,  and  some  of  the  situations  come  to 
I'"'  Mr.  Howard  consumes  the  greater  part 

of  two  acts  in  pressing  upon  the  auditors  the  fact  that  his 
heroine  is  an  imp  .,  young  girl,  free,  un- 

trammcled,  and  impetuous.  After  a  long  dialogue,  during 
which  she  I  cd  between  hope  that  her  lover  would 

decl.i  f<  o  that  he  would  not,  he  suddenly  tells 

her  that  be  loves  her,  and  holds  out  his  arms.  She  gives  a 
great  sigh  of  relief  and  joy,  and  when  everybody  expects  her 
to  fly  into  i  he  has  repeatedly  said  all  American 

girls  naturally  would  do  under  the  circumstances,  she  looks 
up  in  a  thoughtful  manner  from  the  chair  in  which  she  is  sit- 
ting, and  remarks  that  they  had  better  seal  the  compact  in 
the  good  old  American  manner  with  a  kiss.  The  English 
lover  fail- to  see  any  pronounced  and  insuperable  objection 

to  this,  ami  te  slight  arrangement  of  drapery  they 

pose  picturesquely,  and  the  kiss  about  which  so  much  talk 


has  occurred  is  given.  This  is  very  impetuous.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  girl's  aunt,  who  has  been  reared  and  bred  in  French 
society,  enters.  A  scene  ensues,  and  the  girl  is  subsequently 
ordered  from  the  house  because  she  was  found  kissing  a  man 
to  whom  she  was  engaged,  who  was  an  eligible  parti,  and  an 
English  officer  of  title,  position,  and  wealth. 

Another  new  plav,  or  at  least  a  play  new  to  American  the- 
atre-goers, is  "  Saints  and  Sinners,"  which  has  just  been  pro- 
duced at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre.  It  is  an  English 
melodrama,  and  was  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  the 
author  of  "The  Silver  King."  The  best  actors  of  the  Mad- 
ison Square,  assisted  by  several  of  the  most  capable  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Union  Square  Theatre  company,  interpret 
"  Saints  and  Sinners,"  and  there  is  no  end  of  scenic  effect 
and  many  elaborately  arranged  stage  pictures.  There  is  but 
one  woman  in  the  piece,  and  she  is  the  daughter  of  an  old 
clergyman.  She  runs  off  with  a  howling  swell  of  the  city, 
and  after  the  swell  has  lived  with  her  for  a  couple  of  years, 
the  playwright  brings  her  back  to  her  father,  and  she  marries 
her  virtuous  and  steadfast  lover.  To  the  ungodly  this  ap- 
pears to  be  great  luck  on  the  part  of  the  girl,  but  hard  lines 
on  the  virtuous  and  steadfast  lover.  English  playwrights 
have  developed  a  tendency  of  late  to  play  it  pretty  low  down 
on  the  virtuous  lover.  He  no  longer  dashes  upon  the  stage 
just  as  the  heroine  falls  into  the  clutches  of  the  villyan,  and 
rescues  her,  undefined,  but  he  allows  her  to  go  off  and  live  a 
couple  of  years  with  his  sinful  nibs  before  the  curtain  drops 
on  peace,  tears,  and  harmony.  The  heroine,  having  passed 
through  fire,  and  experienced  a  life  of  gilded  and  brilliant 
unhappiness,  goes  back  to  the  true-hearted  lover,  when 
everything  else  fails.  An  audience  is  not  slow,  as  a  rule,  to 
keeps  its  eye  on  the  wicked  and  sinful  villyan,  and  it  resents 
his  two  vears'  proprietorship  of  the  maid.  In  "  Saints  and 
Sinners"  the  men  have  all  the  work  and  all  the  honors  in 
piece  ;  and  of  them  all,  Mr.  Stoddard,  one  of  the  best  char- 
acter actors  on  our  stage,  stands  easily  at  the  head.  Miss 
Marie  Burroughs  plays  the  vacillating  and  undecided 
heroine.  "  Saints  and  Sinners  "  seems  to  be  somehow  mis- 
placed at  the  Madison  Square.  One  would  expect  rather  to 
see  it  at  some  big  West  Side  theatre,  that  had  ample  room  in 
its  galleries  for  the  gods  who  love  the  regulation  thing  in 
English  melodramas — for  "  Saints  and  Sinners"  is,  after  all, 
the  regulation  thing,  in  which  vice  and  virtue  have  their 
time- honored  conflict,  with  virtue  triumphant  in  the  end. 

Another  dramatic  event  of  more  or  less  importance  was 
the  first  appearance  since  her  return  from  abroad  of  Miss 
Anderson  as  Juliet.  There  were  two  postponements  before 
the  management  felt  ready  to  "  revive  "  the  play.  Mr.  Abbey 
was  afraid  to  produce  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  as  he  had  ex- 
pected to  do,  after  the  example  set  by  Margaret  Mather, 
at  the  Union  Square  Theatre.  The  contrast  with  the  su- 
perb appointments  of  the  Union  Square  representation  would 
have  been  very  sharp.  Hence,  an  effort  was  made  at  the  last 
moment  to  pull  the  Anderson  representations  up  to  the 
Union  Square  standard.  The  performance  of  the  English 
company  was  much  worse  than  that  of  the  American  com- 
pany, except  that  the  people  of  Mary  Anderson's  company 
look  and  act  more  like  ladies  and  gentleman  than  the  rather 
rocky-looking  specimens  in  Miss  Mather's  troupe.  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson,  for  instance,  though  he  is  somewhat 
stagey  and  artificial,  is  superior  to  Frederick  Paulding,  lot 
only  in  voice  and  method,  but  because  he  looks  like  a  man 
whom  a  fanciful  girl  might  fall  in  love  with  at  first  sight.  Mr. 
Paulding,  to  be  brutal,  looks  like  a  cross  between  an  Italian 
peanut-vender  and  a  Creole  bootblack.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  Miss  Anderson's  Juliet.  It  is  lithe,  long-limbed,  and 
far-reaching  ;  it  sweeps  across  the  stage  in  a  succession  of 
symmetrical  motions  ;  it  has  superb  eyes,  a  pretty  mouth,  a 
deep-lunged  and  beautiful  voice,  and  has  the  heart,  passion, 
soul,  and  fervor  of  a  bit  of  marble.  Blakely  Hall. 

New  York,  November  19,  1885. 


During  the  session  of  the  Thirty-third  General  Assembly 
of  Illinois,  Senators  Hank  Evans,  George  White,  and  Chris. 
Mamer  occupied  a  suite  of  rooms  together.  One  evening  a 
legislative  reception  was  given  at  the  hotel,  and  all  three  sen- 
ators attended.  Wherever  White  or  Mamer  appeared,  the 
persons  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  sniffed  as  if  they 
smelled  something,  and  the  faces  they  made  up  indicated 
that  it  was  not  the  odor  of  frangipanni  that  disturbed  their 
olfactories.  "  Chris.,"  said  Senator  White,  finally,  "  I've 
smelled  something  about  you  all  the  evening.  What  is  it?" 
"Is  it  on  me?"  asked  Senator  Mamer;  "I  smelled  it,  too, 
but  I  thought  it  was  on  you."  Both  went  to  their  rooms  to 
investigate.  "  Whew  !  "  they  exclaimed,  as  they  entered  the 
tightly  closed  room.     "  It's  Limburger,"  said  Mamer,  after  a 

while.     "  Now,  who  in has  had  Limburger  in  here?" 

"Good  heavens  I"  said  White,  "it's  all  over  my  hands. 
Smell  of 'em."  "And  mine,  too,"  said  Mamer;  "how  in 
thunder  did  it  come  there?"  After  a  long  skirmish,  they 
found  a  piece  of  Limburger  cheese  in  the  soap-dish  on  the 
wash-stand,  where  both  had  washed  their  hands  for  the  re- 
ception. 

The  career  of  the  King  of  Wurtemburg's  American  favor- 
ite—  Privy  Councilor  von  Jackson — has,  says  the  American 
Register,  come  to  a  sudden  close,  inasmuch  as  latest  accounts 
from  Stuttgart  say  that  he  has  left  that  city  and  is  not  likely 
to  return.  From  being  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatory,  he  be- 
came a  clerk  in  the  American  consulate,  until  about  three 
years  ago  King  Charles  made  him  a  member  of  his  entourage, 
gave  him  the  title  of  nobility,  fairly  overwhelmed  him  with 
favors  and  decorations,  and  installed  him  in  a  wing  of  the 
palace.  His  departure  is  said  to  excite  but  little  surprise. 
The  royal  friendship  has  been  transferred  to  a  countrymen  of 
his,  Mr.  Woodcock,  whom  the  king  is  reported  to  have  in- 
stalled in  a  sumptuous  apartment  in  the  Neckar  Strasse. 


John  A.  Logan  has  been  offered  forty  thousand  dollars  for 
his  house,  which  cost  him  twenty  thousand  last  summer.  S. 
S.  Cox  sold  his  house  when  he  left  for  Turkey  for  twenty 
thousand  dollars  more  than  he  paid  for  it,  and  Don  Cameron 
made  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars  in  thcsale  of  his  man- 
sion on  Scott  Circle.  Mr.  Whitney,  it  is  reported,  has  re 
fused  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  his  country  place,  which  cost 
him  thirty  thousand,  and  Senator  Sherman  has  made  a  fort- 
une in  Washington  real  estate,  whose  value  he  was  able 
legislatively  to  largely  enhance  by  securing  special  appropri- 
ations for  improvements  in  advance  of  population. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Comte  de  Paris  has  recently  drawn  all  his  available  funds 
from  the  Bank  of  France,  and  sent  them  to  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many. 

M.  Bartholdi's  present  visit  is  to  be  a  very  brief  one.  But 
the  eminent  French  sculptor  will  return  here  in  time  for  the 
unveiling  of  his  colossal  statue. 

Mrs.  Mijatovitch,  wife  of  the  Servian  Minister  to  Great 
Britain,  is  an  American  lady.  She  is  said  to  be  the  author 
of  all  the  minister's  state  papers. 

Justice  Gray  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Courl  reads 
French  novels,  and  has  drawn  a  thousand  within  the  last  five 
years.  He  reads  both  old  and  new  ones,  and  complains  that 
he  can't  find  enough. 

Miss  Annie  Lippincott,  daughter  of  Grace  Greenwood,  is 
to  sing  this  month,  during  the  carnival  at  Bergamente,  near 
Milan,  in  "  La  Sonnambula."  She  is  described  as  being  a 
light  soprano,  and  very  pretty. 

Mr.  Sankey,  the  revivalist,  finds  that  his  most  popular 
hymns  are  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  Passeth  By,"  "  Almost  Per- 
suaded," "Hold  the  Fort,"  and  the  "  Ninety-and-Nine." 
Mr.  Sankey  composed  the  music  for  the  last  song. 

Mme.  Modjeska's  son,  Ralph,  has  received  a  special  di 
pensation  from  the  Pope,  permitting  him  to  marry  his  cousii 
The   ceremony  will  take  place  at  the  Clarendon   Hotel  in 
December.     Mr.  Modjeska  will  make  his  home  in  New  Yorl 

Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  is  learned,  and  very  ai 
curate  in  his  knowledge,  too,  and  he  knows  almost  as  mm 
about  books  as  the  librarian  of  Congress.  He  knows  th< 
different  editions,  and  is  up  on  biography,  of  Americans  es- 
pecially,  and  is  a  great  student  of  Americon  history. 

The  daughters  of  the  late  Francis  A.  Drexel,  who  are  wort 
it  is  stated,  nearly  four  million  dollars  each,  and  are  conse- 
quently the  three  richest  young  ladies  in  Philadelphia,  are 
trained  business  women,  and  thorough  bookkeepers,  and  them- 
selves maintain  the  records  incidental  to  the  care  of  their 
vast  estate. 

Cora  Pearl,  resurrected  and  rehabilitated,  is  packing  her 
trunks  for  a  trans-Atlantic  voyage.  She  will  make  her  home 
permanently  in  the  United  States,  it  is  said,  and  she  has 
already,  through  an  agent,  purchased  a  house  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  and  leased  for  next  season  a  cottage  at 
Long  Branch. 

The  late  Lord  Strathnairn  was  a  confirmed  woman-hater. 
It  is  said  that  while  he  was  sojourning  one  summer  at  some 
mountain  place  he  fell  seriously  ill.  The  only  doctor  that 
could  be  found  was  an  American,  who  was  also  a  woman. 
Lord  Strathnairn  had  been  in  a  state  of  semi-sensibility. 
When  he  came  to  his  senses  and  found  himself  in  the  hands 
of  a  woman  doctor,  he  ordered  her  at  once  to  leave  the  room. 
On  her  showing  no  disposition  to  obey  him,  he  ejected  her 
forcibly. 

.Mrs.  Hayes  used  the  Congressional  Library  considerably, 
and  the  wives  of  many  public  men  are  readers.  Most  of 
these  read  novels,  though  some  affect  stronger  food.  Mrs. 
Logan  reads  a  great  deal,  chiefly  for  amusement.  The 
daughters  of  Justice  Strong  read  solid  literature,  and  those 
of  Senator  Beck  affect  novels  and  aesthetics.  Mrs.  Senator 
Mahone  is  a  great  novel-reader.  Mrs.  John  S.  Wise  also 
likes  novels,  and  Congressman  Anderson,  of  Kansas,  is  crazy 
after  sea-stories. 

M.  Bartholdi,the  great  French  sculptor,  is  in  Washington, 
and  is  described  as  a  short,  stout,  brown-visaged  man  in 
evening  dress,  with  rather  long,  black  hair  and  full,  black 
beard.  At  a  distance  he  looked  a  slow,  gloomy,  and  rather 
clumsy  figure;  but  when  he  engaged  in  conversation  he  was 
all  action,  every  feature  in  his  strong,  brown  face  came  into 
animation,  and  his  large  eyes  sparkled.  With  the  powerful 
help  of  a  great  deal  of  French  gesticulation,  he  was  able  to 
express  his  ideas  in  broken  English  words. 

Marshal  Serrano,  of  Spain,  is  dying.  He  is  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  At  twenty-three  he  took  service  under 
Queen  Isabella,  her  mother,  Christina,  being  regent.  After- 
ward Espartero  was  made  regent.  Serrano  was  in  the  junta 
when,  in  1S43,  he  was  overthrown.  He  has  been  an  active  pol- 
itician and  vigorous  soldier  ever  since.  For  years  he  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  Isabella's  favorite  lover,  and  the  report  is  wide- 
spread which  made  King  Alfonso  his  son.  He  assisted  in 
expelling  Isabella  and  Amadeus  from  Spain,  and  in  putting 
Alfonso  on  the  throne. 

"John  G.  Saxe,  the  poet,"  says  the  Albany  Times,  " stil' 
lives  in  this  city,  although  his  existence  is  almost  forgotten 
by  the  great  public.  He  receives  no  visitors,  rarely  leaves 
his  room,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  converse  with  him  save 
his  son  and  faithful  housekeeper,  who  has  been  with  him 
more  than  a  score  of  years.  In  appearance  the  poet  shows 
unmistakably  the  effect  of  years  and  the  succession  of  family 
bereavements  through  which  he  passed  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  residence  in  Brooklyn.  The  once  massive  frame 
is  bent ;  his  luxuriant  hair,  so  often  admired  in  times  past, 
has  nearly  all  gone,  and  his  eyesight  grows  dimmer  each  day. 
He  performs  no  literary  work  of  any  kind,  and  awaits  pa- 
tiently the  end,  which  apparently  is  not  far  off." 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Thurber  was  induced  recently  to  express  her 
ideas  in  reference  to  the  American  School  of  Opera  and 
opera  sung  by  Americans — two  schemes  which  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  her  liberal  encouragement :  "  Scene-painters  here 
seem  to  have  but  the  vaguest  ideas  of  correctness  in  archi- 
tecture, and  the  result  is  that  wlTat  would  otherwise  be  ex- 
cellent scenes  are  made  ridiculous  by  their  architectural 
vagaries.  In  costume,  also,  I  think  the  influence  of  artistic 
taste  will  be  discernible.  Though  the  dressess  will  all  be 
made  here,  I  have  prevailed  on  Mr.  Locke  to  have  correct 
designs  made  by  leading  artists  in  their  line.  Thus  you  see 
in  how  many  directions  such  a  scheme  will  branch  out.  Mu- 
sic, acting — for  the  pupils  will  be  taught  declamation  and 
stage  business,  the  former  probably  by  a  professor  of  the 
first  class — painting,  archaeology,  will  all  be  encouraged. 
Surely  the  American  people  will  appreciate  the  dignity  of  the 
artistic  endeavor  we  are  striving  to  make  successful." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


CLUBS    AND    CLUB    MEN. 

The  popular  idea  of  a  club  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  sympo- 
sium where  wicked  men  gather  to  play  cards  and  billiards, 
drink  and  be  merry,  and  escape  from  their  wives  or  their 
creditors.  The  feminine  portion  of  society  is  particularly 
suspicious  about  the  inner  life  of  clubs.  From  the  fact  that 
the  club-house  is  the  one  place  a  lady  can  not  enter  except 
during  a  ladies'  reception  (when  it  is  whispered  everything  is 
prepared  for  a  favorable  impression),  it  is  assumed  it  is  a 
place  which  will  not  bear  inspection.  In  fashionable  circles 
it  establishes  a  man's  social  status  to  say  that  he  belongs  to 
this  or  that  certain  club.  But  however  that  may  be,  the  one 
subject  on  which  all  the  members  seem  to  be  agreed,  the 
bachelors  as  well  as  the  married  men,  is  that  a  club-house  is 
no  place  for  ladies. 

Clubs  are  rigorously  governed  bodies,  and  there  is  more 
law  or  order  in  them  than  the  outside  world  for  a  moment 
imagines.     The  club  is  indeed  a  resort  for  social  intercourse  j 
between  the  members,  whose  eligibility  is  first  determined  by  ] 
a  board  selected  for  the  purpose  ;  and  any  violent  language,  j 
disorderly  conduct,  or  any  proceeding  unworthy  of  a  gentle-  j 
man,  is  promptly  punished  either  by  suspension  or  expulsion.  [ 
The  riotous  gatherings  that  the  outsiders  imagine  occur  in 
a  club-house  never  do  take  place,  except  in  private  dining- 
rooms,  and  then  seldom.     There  is  little  gambling  in  clubs 
for  high  stakes.     In  many  of  them  '"poker"  and  high  play 
are  prohibited.     Nearly  every  club  has  its  coterie  of  poker- 
players,  but  they  always  play  in  private  quarters.     As  a  rule, 
talking  in  a  club-room  is  confined  to  a  conversational  tone. 
Generally  the  most  profound  etiquette  is  observed,  excepting, 
of  course,  among  intimate  friends.    Any  offense  or  insult  in  a 
club-house  is  "  attended  to  "  by  the  governing  body,  and  not 
ly  the  member  troubled.     There  is  an  appeal  from  the  de- 
"ision  of  a  board  of  trustees  to  the  club  in  general  meeting, 
lough  this  is  seldom  resorted  to,  as,  in  the  interest  of  good 

ivernment,  the  board  is  invariably  sustained. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that,  being  a  sort  of  close  corpo- 

tion,  members  get  their  "supplies" — liquors,  cigars,  and 
eals — cheaper  in  the  club-house  than  outside,  but  the  cus- 
tom is  necessarily  limited.  It  is  the  case  in  those  clubs  that 
run  their  own  cafe  and  bar,  employing  men  to  attend  to  them, 
and  selling  at  about  actual  cost.  In  the  clubs  which  grant 
the  privileges  to  stewards,  who  provide  the  supplies  and  take 
the  profits,  there  is  not  much,  if  any,  difference  from  the 
prices  charged  in  the  outside  places.  The  rules  in  most  of 
the  clubs  are  so  rigorous  that  the  members  are  never  allowed 
to  introduce  any  outsider,  excepting  (i)  that  he  is  a  non-resi- 
dent, (2)  to  the  private  dining-room  on  the  occasion  of  a  pri- 
vate dinner  therein.  It  is  the  rigid  exclusiveness  which  ren- 
ders club  memberships  attractive  to  a  large  degree,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  social  relations  and  the  comfortable  dinners 
insured,  not  to  mention  the  status  eligibility  and  election  es- 
tablishes, according  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  club. 

In  nearly  all  the  clubs  of  large  membership  there  are 
many  members  who  have  no  speaking  acquaintance  with 
each  other,  and,  though  they  have  met  in  the  club  for  years, 
only  know  each  other  by  sight.  It  is  seldom  that  any  per- 
sonal encounters  take  place  between  members  in  the  club- 
house, or  that  gossip  ever  gets  into  print.  How  this  club 
gossip  ever  does  get  out  is  a  mystery  to  the  members.  The 
truth  is  that  so  many  men  belong  to  several  clubs,  and,  going 
about  from  one  to  the  other,  and  naturally  indulging  in  the 
current  gossip  with  their  friends  in  the  clubs,  the  talk  of 
the  other  is  discussed,  and  so  soon  becomes  common  talk. 
As  a  rule,  members  in  "  trouble  "  in  the  courts  or  scandal 
keep  away  from  the  club  until  they  vindicated,  or  they  resign. 
In  England  a  man  in  bankruptcy  or  in  a  criminal  trial  for- 
feits his  membership  to  a  club.  Generally  any  member  in 
trouble  likely  to  reflect  on  the  club  is  allowed  to  resign. 
Expulsions  are  rare,  and  suspensions  are  resorted  to  only  in 
extreme  cases.  Indeed,  it  may  be  correctly  inferred  that  the 
same  etiquette  prevails  in  a  club  as  that  which  guides  army 
officers'  messes — any  conduct  unbecoming'  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman  is  not  permitted.  This  is  the  broad,  basic  princi- 
ple of  the  clubs,  whether  drawn  together  by  political  affilia- 
tion, social  relations,  or  sympathy  of  predilections. 

The  clubs  in  the  smaller  .cities  are  often  more  jolly  and 
agreeable  than  the  ones  in  New  York,  for  the  reason  that  the 
men  are  more  intimately  acquainted,  and  hence  more  at  their 
ease.  New  Orleans  club  life  is  delightfully  unconventional 
and  jolly.  Some  of  the  club-houses,  like  the  Pickwick,  the 
Boston,  or  the  Louisiana,  are  magnificent  structures,  hand- 
somely furnished,  and  economically  run.  They  are  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  business  men  run  into  them  at 
all  times  during  the  day.  The  servants  are  negroes,  who  are 
easy-going,  cheerful,  and  contented,  but  the  kitchens  are  usu- 
ally unsatisfactory.  The  Southerners  make  little  or  no  pre- 
tension to  style,  but  lounge  about  their  club-rooms  at  ease, 
smoking  anywhere,  and  displaying  a  fondness  for  sitting  with 
their  heels  on  a  level  with  their  heads.  They  are  not  partic- 
ularly well-dressed  men,  but  they  are  courteous  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  their  hospitality  puts  many  of  their  Northern 
brothers  to  the  blush.  When  a  New  Yorker  walks  into  one 
of  their  handsome  club-houses,  he  is  apt  to  be  startled  for  the 
moment  at  the  great  number  of  men  who  are  dressed  in  any- 
thing but  fashionable  clothes ;  but  after  he  knows  them — and 
this  occurs  very  soon,  for  they  all  make  strangers  welcome — 
he  learns  to  make  a  higher  estimate  of  New  Orleans  club- 
men. 

The  clubs  of  Chicago  differ  vastly  from  any  other  city  of 
America.  In  that  breezy,  wide-awake,  and  rushing  town  the 
serenity  of  club  life,  and  the  seclusion  which  a  club  is  ordi- 
narily supposed  to  offer  its  members,  are  entirely  lost  sight 
of.  Once  the  business  of  the  day  is  over,  the  club  members 
seem  to  devote  their  time  wholly  to  having  fun.  You  do  not 
see  the  tranquil  and  accurately  dressed  old  gentlemen  read- 
ing the  reviews  in  particular  chairs,  gourmands  eating  favor- 
ite dishes  with  solemnity  in  dark  corners  of  the  dining-room, 
nor  quiet  men  sitting  silently  in  the  library  or  before  the  open 
grate  in  the  big  room,  waiting  stolidly  for  the  usual  hour  to 
make  their  calls  or  go  for  a  drive  in  the  park.  Once  through 
the  hurry  of  business,  the  Chicago  men  rush  to  the  billiard 
and  pool-tables,  sit  around  noisily  discussing  the  condition  of 
the  market,  and  impart  an  air  of  excitement  and  bustle  to  the 
whole  club-house.  A  man  who  is  well  introduced  in  a  Chi- 
cago club  is  in  for  an  amount  of  entertainment  that  will  lay 
him  on  his  back  if  he  doesn't  keep  himself  well  in  hand. 


There  is  no  mistaking  the  ability  of  the  Chicago  club-men  in 
their  relations  to  the  bottle.  They  can  drink  champagne  in 
a  way  that  makes  the  wildest  New  Yorker  stare. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  anything  more  exactly  dissimilar 
than  the  club  life  of  Boston  and  Chicago.  The  clubs  in  Bos- 
ton are  composed  of  men  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
one  another  from  boyhood  up,  and  they  are  easy,  jolly,  and 
unconventional,  without  being  familiar  or  noisy.  They  are 
carefully  dressed,  easy-going,  good  natured,  and  a  proper  lot 
of  men,  who  believe  Boston  to  be  greater  than  London,  bright- 
er than  Paris,  and  who  look  with  honest  and  undisguised 
contempt  at  New  York.  They  are  not  particularly  hospita- 
ble men,  and  they  are  as  cold  as  icicles  to  strangers  who  have 
not  been  very  well  introduced,  but  they  enjoy  their  own  clubs 
immensely,  and  they  ought  to,  for  they  are  well  conducted, 
and,  in  most  cases,  happily  situated. 

Club  life  in  New  York  is  a  good  deal  of  a  study.  In  point 
of  fashion  and  what  may  be  called  "  form,"  the  Union  Club 
leads  all  others  easily.  So  many  men  are  waiting  to  get  in 
that  there  are  seven  or  eight  hundred  now  on  the  list,  and 
the  last  one  will  not  come  up  for  election  for  at  least  ten 
years.  It  claims  to  be  the  most  exclusive  of  New  York 
clubs,  but  the  claim  is  absurd,  coming  from  such  men  as 
Neilson,  Gebhardt,  Draper,  the  auctioneer,  and  a  host  of  fat, 
overfed,  red-faced  dry  goods  men,  brokers,  and  nonentities, 
who  stare  women  out  of  countenance  from  the  windows  of 
the  club,  and  gabble  about  other  men's  affairs  incessantly. 
It  is  true  that  many  men  who  are  prominent  in  New  York 
are  members  of  the  Union  Club,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
they  are  not  habitues  of  the  club-house. 

Directly  opposite  the  Union  Club,  both  in  position  and 
character,  is  the  Lotos.  It  is  not  composed  of  swells  and 
millionaires,  but  has  a  large  percentage  of  jolly  young  bro- 
kers and  business  men.  But  the  more  candid  club  men  in 
New  York  will  admit  that  the  palm  for  strict  respectability 
and  unimpeachable  good  name  lies  between  the  Century  and 
the  St.  Nicholas.  The  Century  inhabits  a  house  on  an  un- 
frequented corner  of  Fifteenth  Street,  which  is  fairly  crowded 
with  art  gems.  Men  of  literary  and  artistic  tastes  gravitate 
toward  the  club  naturally,  and  its  membership  includes  all 
that  is  good  in  literature  and  art  in  New  York.  Everything 
moves  along  complacently  and  properly  under  the  roof  of  the 
Century.  Its  list  of  members  is  always  full,  though  the  ex- 
penses of  the  club  are  very  high.  The  St.  Nicholas  is  simi- 
lar to  the  Century,  in  that  it  demands  of  its  members  that 
they  shall  be  gentlemen  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
Millions  actually  count  for  nothing,  and  character  counts  for 
everything.  No  one  whose  ancestors  did  not  reside  in  New 
York  prior  to  this  century  is  eligible  to  membership.  One 
meets  in  the  St.  Nicholas  representatives  of  the  oldest  New 
York  families  and  the  men  who  form  the  best  society  that 
the  city  can  boast.  They  are  well-bred,  agreeable  men  of 
the  world,  neither  overdressed  nor  careless,  and  practice  good 
fellowship  in  its  most  delightful  form.  The  Knickerbocker, 
though  a  very  fashionable  club,  runs  too  much  at  the  heels  of 
the  millionaires. 

The  Canadian  Club  is  unquestionably  the  most  English  of 
all  New  York  clubs.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Cana- 
dians were  more  English  than  the  genuine  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Canadian  Club  is  an  apt  illustration.  There 
are  a  great  many  Canadians  in  New  York,  and  the  idea  of 
forming  a  club,  which  was  agitated  among  them  about  a  year 
ago,  was  met  with  enthusiasm,  and  there  are  now  great  pros- 
pects of  their  having  a  club  where  they  cari  offer  hospitali- 
ties to  visitors  across  the  border 

Beyond  question,  the  most  prosperous  and  most  frequented 
club  in  New  York  is  the  Carlton  Club.  The  Southern  cook- 
ing delights  epicures,  who  desert  their  own  clubs,  and  there 
are  nightly  gatherings  of  celebrities  that  one  seldom  sees  to- 
gether except  on  occasions  of  this  kind.  Chamberlain's 
Club-house  in  Washington  is  the  headquarters  of  all  the 
prominent  men  who  visit  the  city,  and  so  with  his  Carleton 
Club  in  New  York ;  not  only  is  the  local  membership  distin- 
guished, but  all  eminent  visitors  gravitate  naturally  to  its 
hospitable  doors. 

Another  club  which  fosters  the  good  feeling  which  is  be- 
ginning to  appear  between  the  members  of  clubs  that  were 
formerly  rivals,  is  the  New  York  Athletic  Club.  This  par- 
ticular club  is  the  common  ground  upon  which  they  all  meet. 
It  has  a  capital  kitchen,  a  club  house  that  cost  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  all  kinds  of  baths,  and  a  peerless  gymna- 
sium. Club-men  meet  there,  take  a  Russian  bath,  a  swim,  or 
a  round  with  the  gloves,  and  thus  capture  a  good  appetite. 
After  dinner  they  feel  comfortable,  and  make  up  many  of 
their  differences.  One  peculiarity  of  the  club  is  the  fact  that 
it  has  so  few  athletes.  A  good  many  years  ago,  when  it  had 
nothing  to  boast  of  but  a  little  boat-house  up  on  the  Harlem 
River,  a  lot  of  men  worked  hard  to  push  it  upward.  Then 
it  had  a  number  of  good  athletes  and  no  money.  Now  it 
has  lots  of  money  and  rro  athletes.  Many  athletic  members 
join,  but  somehow  the  fascinations  of  the  house  are  too  much 
for  them.  If  a  man  is  a  good  athlete,  andean  pull  a  boat  or 
run  a  mile  in  handsome  style,  he  loses  all  ambition  as  soon 
as  he  gets  into  the  club. 

Every  little  while  a  lot  of  good  fellows  who  are  disgusted 
with  the  artificiality  of  the  larger  New  York  clubs,  or  the 
snobbishness  and  restrained  atmosphere  of  the  clubs  which 
are  largely  composed  of  men  who  have  nothing  else  to 
recommend  them  but  money,  get  together  and  try  to  form  a 
club,  something  after  the  plan  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  of  San 
Francisco,  or  the  Savage  Club,  of  London.  Such  an  at- 
tempt was  made  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  but  it  resulted 
in  a  brilliant  failure.  It  started  with  twenty  men,  who  were 
selected  with  great  care  and  who  were  well  known  about 
town.  There  were  half  a  dozen  of  the  more  prominent 
newspaper  men,  three  or  four  actors,  a  couple  of  spendthrifts, 
and  a  jolly  physician  or  two  thrown  in.  It  was,  take  it  all  in 
all,  a  remarkable  gathering  of  men.  They  were  all  reason- 
ably young,  none  were  in  straitened  circumstances,  and 
every  man  of  them  was  a  good  fellow.  But  their  ideas  were 
large.  Before  they  had  been  two  months  in  existence  they 
hired  a  whole  house  on  Madison  Avenue,  established  a 
kitchen,  and  had  a  steward  and  half  a  dozen  servants  in 
livery.  They  gave  an  opening  dinner,  to  which  about  forty 
men  were  invited,  and  at  least  thirty-eight  of  them  stayed 
until  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  After  a  first  night  the 
members  would  flock  to  the  club,  and  supper  was  on  until 
breakfast  time.  The  dinners,  which  were  held  twice  a  week, 
to  which  each  member  was  allowed  to  invite   two  friends, 


were  the  jolliest  "feeds"  in  the  history  of  club-men 
York.  The  result  of  all  this  might  have  been  forest .  In 
the  course  of  a  month  the  club  was  in  debt  up  to  the  roof, 
and  had  hundreds  of  applications  for  membership.  Then 
came  the  split.  One  faction  of  the  charter  members  insisted 
that  they  should  take  in  a  hundred  members  or  so  a  month, 
so  as  to  replenish  the  treasury  and  allow  the  club  to  recover 
itself.  The  other  members  said  that  the  club  had  been 
formed  especially  to  keep  out  small  clerks,  businessmen,  and 
wealthy  brokers,  and  only  good  fellows  should  be  admitted. 
They  held  a  meeting,  and  every  rich  man  who  had  been  pro- 
prosed  was  black-balled.  This  went  on  for  an  hour  or  so, 
and  then  the  club  was  adjourned  for  a  month.  Meanwhile 
the  club  entertained  and  increased  in  popularity,  and  its 
name  became  widely  known  ;  but  the  debt  grew  mountain- 
ous. The  financial  secretary  grew  haggard  under  the  strain, 
and  finally  resigned  and  went  to  live  permanently  in  Newark. 
There  was  another  tremendous  contest,  and  away  went  the 
club-in  the  four  directions  of  the  wind. 

A  new  club,  which  seems  to  fill  this  place  admirably  and 
which  is  already  a  distinguished  successes  the  Lambs'  Club, 
which  has  been  mentioned  above.  Its  membership  is  large, 
and  includes  many  of  the  brightest  men  of  the  dramatic  and 
journalistic  professions.  Their  monthly  dinners  are  among 
the  jolliest  given  in  New  York,  and  one  is  sure  to  find  good 
company  at  their  rooms  after  the  theatres  are  over. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  clubs  of  greater  or  less  impor- 
tance in  New  York,  such  as  the  Union  League,  the  Manhat- 
tan, the  University,  Sorosis  (which  is  almost  unique  as  a  suc- 
cessful ladies'  club),  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  the  Press 
Club,  but  they  are  so  various  in  character  and  object  that  a 
description  of  them  would  prolong  this  sketch  into  a  bulky 
volume. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  it  is  a  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  mortality  among  clubs  is  less  than  any 
other  community — that  is  to  say,  the  death-rate  is  lowest 
proportionate  to  the  number.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  death-rate  increases  with  the  age  of  the  club. 
As  regards  this  longevity  of  club-men,  it  may  be  said  that  as 
a  rule  they  are  an  easy-going,  well-preserved  class,  which 
remarks  apply  especially  to  the  festive  members  of  the  Thir- 
teen Club,  who  dine  and  wine  without  any  decimation  of  its 
limited  number  within  the  prescribed  year. 


A  few  minutes  before  midnight  of  November  13th,  Miss 
Mollie  Downes,  a  pretty  black-eyed  girl  of  eighteen  years, 
stood  on  the  shoulders  of  her  stout  and  sympathetic  brother, 
Thomas,  and,  reaching  up  to  the  window  of  the  jail  at  Chat 
ham  Hill,  Virginia,  grasped  a  strong  hand  which  projected 
from  between  the  bars.  Then  a  minister,  perched  upon  the 
seat  of  a  buggy  which  had  been  used  as  a  standing-place  by- 
Miss  Mollie  and  her  brother,  recited  the  marriage  service, 
uniting  the  venturesome  lass  to  James  H.  Fauntleroy,  the 
owner  of  the  hand  in  the  window.  After  the  ceremony  the 
bride  persisted  in  kissing  and  crying  over  her  newly  made 
husband's  hand  until  her  brother  reminded  her  that  her  plump 
figure  weighed  just  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds,  and 
was  growing  heavier  every  moment.  He  thought  that  she 
had  stood  on  his  shoulders  long  enough,  and  invited  her  to 
get  down  and  stop  worrying  Jim.  Mrs.  Fauntleroy  reluc- 
tantly allowed  herself  to  be  deposited  in  the  buggy,  whence 
she  was  assisted  to  the  ground  by  one  or  two  friends  who  had 
been  invited  to  the  wedding.  The  friends  then  pulled  the 
buggy  from  its  position  in  the  ditch  alongside  the  jail  wall. 
After  the  horse  had  been  hitched  up  the  bride  and  her  broth- 
er drove  away.  The  pretty  little  alpine  hat  of  Mrs.  Fauntle- 
roy was  turned  wistfully  toward  the  jail  until  a  turn  in  the 
road  took  her  out  of  view.  Then  the  few  friends  dispersed. 
The  marriage  was  a  sequel  to  an  encounter  between  the  groom 
and  a  young  farmer  named  P.  H.  Dugan,  who  had  been  a 
rival  of  Fauntleroy  for  Miss  Downes's  hand.  The  last  two 
named  were  out  walking  a  (tw  days  before,  and  encountered 
Dugan  on  the  Ragged-edge  Walk,  a  dangerous  path  on  the 
mountain  side  near  Chatham.  Angry  words  passed  between 
the  two  men,  and,  when  Dugan  called  Miss  Downes  a  co 
quette,  the  other  man  knocked  him  down.  Dugan  rolled 
down  a  ravine  and  broke  a  leg.  At  first  it  was  thought  that 
he  was  fatally  injured,  and  that  Fauntleroy  would  have  to 
stand  a  trial  for  murder.  As  Miss  Downes  would  then  be 
the  only  witness,  her  friends  agreed  with  Fauntleroy's  family 
that  they  had  better  marry,  so  that  she  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  testify  against  him.  The  marriage  was  not  known 
to  the  town  constable  until  the  next  day. 


A  story  is  afloat  illustrating  the  way  Secretary  Lamar  dis- 
poses of  office-seekers.  At  the  Interior  Department,  a  young 
woman,  who  is  making  her  own  way  in  the  world,  acts  as  tel- 
egraph operator.  A  young  Democrat  set  his  eyes  on  the 
place,  and,  armed  with  recommendations,  called  on  the  Sec- 
retary. Mr.  Lamar  did  not  reply,  but  instead  rang  his  bell 
and  asked  for  the  lady.     Upon  her  arrival,  he  said:  "Miss 

,  do  you  intend  resigning  your  position?"     "No,  sir,'' 

replied  the  lady.  "  Is  your  work  so  heavy  that  you  require 
an  assistant?"  again  asked  the  Secretary.  "  No,  sir,"  was 
the  reply;  "I  have  no  difficulty  in  attending  to  my  work 
alone."  "  I  don't  exactly  understand  what  position  you 
want,"  said  the  Secretary,  turning  to  the  young  man;  "do 
you  want  to  get  this  lady's  place  by  having  her  dismissed  ?  " 
The  young  man  had  become  very  much  embarrassed  before 
this,  and,  after  mumbling  something  about  understanding 
changes  were  to  be  made,  was  glad  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 


-  For  years  half  the  editorial  columns  in  amateurdom,  rough- 
ly estimated,  have  contained  at  the  top,  in  small  type,  "  Ama- 
teur Journalism /  the  noblest  institution  ever  engaged  in  by 
the  American  youth." — Speaker  Randall.  This  expres- 
sion originated  curiously.  One  day  a  delegation  of  amateurs 
waited  upon  the  Speaker  to  secure,  if  possible,  his  aid  in  ob- 
taining for  them  second-class  rates.  He  was  busy,  and  all 
the  boys  could  get  out  of  him  was :  "  I  don't  know  anything 
about  amateur  journalism."  "Well,"  persisted  one  of  the 
visitors,  "don't  you  think  it  is  the  noblest  institution  ever  en- 
gaged in  by  the  American  youth  ?"  "  Hell !  yes  ;  I  suppose 
so;  I  am  busy,"  answered  the  statesman. 


Chief  Justice  Waite  has  wom  out  five  satin  robes  since  he 
took  his  place  on  the  Supreme  bench. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


POLITICS    AND    THE    STAGE. 


'  Paristna  "  Shows  how  They  may  be  Connected  by  a  Pretty  Woman. 


Dress,  theatres,  novels,  balls,  scandals,  and  weddings  are 
the  things  we  Parisians  love.  Politics  do  well  enough  to 
amuse  us  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  we  are  not  really  fond  of 
such  heavy  trifles.  The  doings  of  royal  afid  other  exalted 
personages  amuse  us  parenthetically,  but  we  do  not  hanker 
after  princes  or  hero-worship  of  the  kind  usual  elsewhere. 
We  make  heroes  and  heroines,  after  a  fashion,  of  our  success- 
ful dramatists,  our  artists,  and  our  tenors,  of  our  beauties  and 
our  actresses.  I  have  heard  English  ladies  pity  us  extremely 
because  we  have  no  court,  no  court  balls,  no  "royalties" — 
worth  the  name.  So  far  as  "Tout  Paris"  is  concerned,  the 
pity  is  thrown  away.  Of  course  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
would  not  be  sorry  to  reign  supreme  once  more,  but  the  noble 
Faubourg  is  an' antiquated  institution,  and  no  one  who  does 
not  belong  to  it  cares  much  what  it  thinks  or  what  it  wants. 

Thanks  to  the  Conservative  press,  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
citement was  got  up  with  respect  to  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Waldemar  with  the  Princesse  .Marie  of  Orleans.  It  provided 
copy  for  the  pens  of  their  reporters,  who  gave  unctuous  ac- 
counts of  the  trousseau,  of  the  beauty  of  the  bride,  of  the  aris- 
tocratic deportment  of  the  bride's  relatives,  and  of  the  cous- 
inly affection  of  their  foreign  kindred.  But,  after  all,  as  the 
principal  ceremony  did  not  take  place  in  Paris,  but  at  Cha- 
teau d'Eu,  many  miles  away,  the  excitement  was  limited. 
And  society — having  made  its  bow  to  the  Due  and  Duchesse 
de  Chartres  at.  the  grand  reception  held  in  their  mansion  in 
the  Rue  Jean  Goujon,  before  the  departure  of  the  royal  party 
for  the  Comte  de  Paris's  country  seat — gloated  over  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  bridal  gown  of  white  satin,  and  the  gowns  of 
the  eighteen  or  twenty-odd  princesses  who  figured  in  thett?r- 
Tliere  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Once  more — after  having  been  momentarily  neglected,  now 
for  the  elections,  now  for  the  Orleans  wedding — the  stage  is 
riveting  general  curiosity.  In  every  salon,  and,  I  suppose,  in 
ever)-  club — for  the  talk  of  the  men  in  the  clubs  is,  we  are 
told,  merely  a  repetition  of  that  in  the  salons — people  are 
gossiping  over  the  misadventures  of  Mile.  Barlet  and  the  re- 
fusal of  "  Anastasie  "  (as  they  call  the  Censure  Department) 
to  license  the  production  of  the  stage  version  of  Zola's  "  Ger- 
minal." The  case  of  Mile.  Barlet  has  made  a  tremendous 
stir  in  certain  circles.  Love,  politics,  jealousy — all  are  mixed 
up  in  it,  and  mixed  up  in  an  odd  way  peculiar  to  this  land  of 
bureaucratic  tyranny. 

You  will  remember  that  when,  some  years  ago,  Sarah 
"  threw  her  apron  "  at  the  Comedie-Francaise,  her  place  was 
taken  (so  far  as  any  one  could  take  her  place)  by  Mile.  Bar- 
let,  who  was  then  a  new  recruit  of  the  famous  company,  fresh 
from  the  Vaudeville.  Mile.  Barlet  is  a  very  charming,  pretty, 
and  intelligent  young  lady,  with  a  lithe  and  willowy  figure,  a 
quiet  manner,  plenty  of  taste  in  dress,  and  other  qualities  to 
recommend  her  to  the  public.  But  as  an  actress  she  of 
course  is  "  not  in  it  "  with  Sarah,  while  as  a  politician — yes, 
a  politician — she  was  never,  till  the  other  day,  thought  worth 
speaking  of.  Within  the  last  three  years  she  has  played  va- 
rious parts  successfully,  making  a  hit  now  and  then — ft>]  ::,- 
stance,  in  "Daniel  Rochat" — and  fully  maintaining  the  re- 
spectable tradition  of  the  House  of  Moliere.  Was  she  better 
or  worse  in  private  life  than  the  other  Societaires  ?  It  mat- 
tered nothing  to  anybody  except  herself.  If  she  had  an 
influential  friend  to  help  her  to  pay  for  her  bracelets,  that 
was  her  own  business— and  we  are  told  with  cynical  plain 
speaking  that,  dressmakers'  prices  being  what  they  are,  no 
actress  can  afford  the  luxury  of  virtue. 

Among  the  other  plays  in  which  Mile.  Barlet  played  the 
ling  female  parts  was  "  Ruy  Bias."  Whenever  Hugo's 
drama  was  "  billed,"  she  assumed  the  role  of  the  Queen,  as 
a  matter  of  right— a  right,  as  I  told  you  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, not  to  be  lightly  waived.  And  she  might  have  gone  on 
assuming  it  till  the  end  of  the  chapter,  had  not  the  sensa- 
tional successes  of  the  Orleanists  at  the  elections  come  in 
the  way  to  upset  her.  What  earthly  connection,  you  may 
ask,  can  there  be  between  the  election  of  a  few  Royalists  and 
the  career  of  a  pretty  actress  ?  The  closest  connection  in 
the  world— one  of  affection.  It  has  suddenly  been  discov- 
ered (as  if  everybody  did  not  know  it '.)  that  Mile.  Barlet 
"  stands  high  in  the  graces  of  an  influential  opponent  of  the 
republic,"  and  the  amiable  nonentity  who  at  present  controls 
the  fine  art  department  in  the  government  has  been  so  scan- 
dalized in  consequence,  that,  as  a  mark  of  his  displeasure — 
so  they  say— he  has  taken  away  the  part  of  the  Oueen  from 
the  offending  artist  and  given  it  to  her  sweet  little  rival 
Mme.  Emilic  Broisat. 

Coquelin  the  Elder,  who,  despite  little  occasional  differ- 
ences, is  a  great  admirer  of  Barlet,  got  into  a  state  of  much 
excitement  when  he  heard  the  news.  To  begin  with  you 
see,  M.  Turquet  had  actually  taken  his  decision  without 'con- 
sulting him;  and  during  the  reign  of  the  late  M.  Perrin,  Co- 
quelin the  Elder  had  virtually  done  very  much  as  he  liked 
in  the  theatre.  (J  wonder  whether  the  new  administrator  of 
the  Francajs,  Jules  Claretie,  will  humor  this  Bottom  the 
Weaver,  a]  ,  Then,  again,  Coquelin  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  playing  with  Barlet.  It  put  him  out  to  have  to  do 
wuh  another  Queen.  Altogether,  he  was  very  angry  indeed 
and  quickly  showed  it  by  threatening  to  fling  up  his  own  part 
an,  unless  the  role  was  instantly  re- 
ar comrade.  But  the  fine  art  department 
knew  the  weaknesses  of  Don  Cesar.  He  is,  above  all,  vain 
Next  to  that,  he  is  unswervingly  Republican,  having  been  a 
personal  crony  of  the  great  Gambetta.  A  few  suave  phrases 
and  a  word  or  two  of  explanation,  worked  a  marked  change 
in  his  fccln,  itriotic  emotion  conquered  his  wrath 

and  he  nobly  consented  to  tolerate  Mme.  Broisat 

What  will  Barlet  do?  According  to  some  of  the  gossips, 
she  will  leave  the  theatre.  But  this  might  not  altogether  suit, 
the  influential  opponent  of  the  republic,"  and,  entrc  nous 
would  be  a  piece  of  suicidal  folly.  Barlet  has  not  so  great  a 
name  yet  that  she  can  afford  to  throw  away  one  of  the  fore- 
most places  in  the  first  theatre  in  the  world.  If  in  a  mo 
ment  of  pique,  she  were  rashly  to  imitate  Sarah,  there  would 
be  no  golden  laurels  for  her  to  gather  in  England  or  Amer 
ica.     She  would  have  to  return  to  the  boards  of  the  Gymnase 

2n  Vl     i  C' a."d  £er  vac'im  P"1"'  wouM   llc    immediately 
filled   by_  Blanche   Purson,   who  is  hungrily   waiting  to  be 
At  present  Purson  (who  u.      ,1  l0a  \  ail 


made  a  SociAaire. 


deville  "star"  for  some  time)  is  only  a  pensionnaire — i.  e., 
has  only  a  temporary  engagement,  on  trial.  On  his  death- 
bed, however,  M.  Perrin,  at  the  pressing  desire  of  Alexandre 
Dumas,  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  she  should  be  elect- 
ed a  Societaire  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  the  matter  is  as 
good  as  settled.  The  result  of  her  election  would  be  that 
the  Francais  would  have  two  actresses  accustomed  to  the 
very  same  lines,  and  hailing  from  the  very  same  house.  It 
would  be  war  to  the  knife  between  the  two  beauties — and 
really  I  don't  know  which  would  have  the  best  chance  of 
winning.  Purson  has  great  advantages  on  her  side.  She  is 
not  so  young  as  Barlet,  nor  quite  so  ladylike,  but  she  has 
rather  more  "  go,"  and  Dumas,  who  is  a  neighbor  of  hers  at 
Puys,  in  Normandy,  during  the  summer  months,  thinks  there 
is  nobody  like  her.  Personally,  the  charms  of  the  rivals 
would  be  well  balanced.  Mademoiselle  Barlet's  face  is  more 
pleasing,  but  Purson  has  a  divine  figure  and  a  wealth  of 
golden  hair  (dyed  or  not,  I  can't  say  for  certain,  but  I  should 
rather  think  not)  that  might  tempt  even  St.  Anthony  from 
the  path  of  virtue.  The  first  time  I  saw  her  she  played  the 
part  of  the  erring  wife  in  Dumas's  "  Monsieur  Alphonse,"  at 
the  Gymnase.  Achard  was  the  wretched  lover,  and  poor, 
merry  Alphonsine  (who  died  not  long  ago)  acted  Madame 
Quinchard,  the  fat,  good-natured,  vulgar  widow,  as  only  she 
ever  did  act  it.  Purson  had  not  much  to  do  in  the  piece,  ex- 
cept put  herself  into  harrowing  attitudes  and  dress  well. 
Both  these  duties  she  fulfilled  to  perfection.  I  can  still  recall 
a  certain  cinnamon-colored  costume  which  she  wore  in — I 
think — the  second  act.  At  the  Vaudeville  she  has  played  in 
half  the  pieces  of  Sardou,  Barriere,  Gondinet,  Meilhac,  and 
Halevy  ;  and  she  was  chosen  by  Daudet  for  the  role  of  Fred- 
erique  in  "  Les  Rois  en  Exil." 

Madame  Emile  Broisat  (or  Broizat),  one  of  the  four  or  five 
chief  actresses  now  in  the  Francais  company,  is  one  of  those 
rare,  sweet  women  on  the  stage  whose  names  have  never 
been  sullied  by  slander  and  whose  life  is  pure  as  the  lily. 
She  married  early  in  her  career  and  married  well,  and  has 
managed  to  keep  aloof  from  all  the  scandals  which  have 
filled  the  theatrical  chroniques  of  the  two  past  decades. 
Had  she  been  less  virtuous,  no  doubt  her  fame  would  be 
great  ;  but  her  charm  might  be  less.  I  know  at  least  half  a 
dozen  men,  blasi  enough  in  most  green-room  matters,  who 
have  at  various  times  gone  virtually  off  their  heads  over 
Emilie  Broisat.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever  received  the  least 
encouragement,  and,  strange  to  say,  none  of  them  has  felt 
aggrieved  by  a  coldness  which,  in  almost  any  other  actress, 
they  would  have  thought  humiliating.  Slender,  tender,  win- 
ning, with  just  enough  chaste  passion  to  please  the  delicate, 
and  just  too  little  to  make  her  a  favorite  with  the  parterre 
and  gallery,  the  great  attraction  of  her  face  (which  is  nei- 
ther striking  nor  regularly  beautiful)  is  its  expression.  Broi- 
sat is  perhaps  the  most  "  sympathetic  "  actress  on  the  stage. 
But  she  has  not  quite  enough  power  for  most  people.  Over 
in  London  her  success  was  almost  as  great  as  Sarah's  own, 
when  the  Comedie-Francaise  made  its  first  memorable  trip 
across  the  channel.  Nor  is  this  wonderful.  Her  qualities 
were  of  the  very  kind  to  delight  a  town  which  has  a  great 
respect  for  virtue.  Broisat  could  be  "lionized'"  in  the  Lon- 
don drawing-rooms  with  safety. 

Broisat's  biggest  hits  have  been  in  Batriere's  adaptatioiwjf 
Murger's  "  Vie  de  Boheme,"  Emile  Augie^s  "  Philiberta," 
and  in  "  Mile,  le  Belle  Isle."  At  the  Odeon  her  Mimi  won 
the  hearts  of  all  the  students  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  You 
could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  when  she  fell  down  in  the  arm- 
chair in  the  last  act,  coughing  so  pitifully;  and  as  soon  as 
the  death  scene  was  fairly  under  way,  the  house  was  filled 
with  stifled  sound  of  sobs.  The  men  sobbed  as  loudly  as  we 
did,  when  they  could  do  it  without  beinp  detected. 

The  prohibition  of  "  Germinal  "  has  caused  a  great  com- 
motion. Why  "  Mother  Anastasie "  should  kick  against 
"  Germinal "  after  swallowing  "  L'Assommoir,"  "  Nana,"  and 
a  score  of  other  pieces  equally  outrageous  from  the  conven- 
tional moral  standpoint,  no  one  could  at  first  imagine.  Espe- 
cially as,  though  Zola  poses  for  a  literary  intransigeant,  no 
one  knows  how  to  make  concessions  to  public  "prejudice" 
better  than  he  does ;  and  we  were  all  pretty  sure,  neither  he 
nor  his  collaborateur,  Busnach,  would  refuse  to  cut  out  any 
amount  of  verbal  audacity,  if  the  general  lines  of  the  drama 
remained  unaltered.  The  fact  is,  morality  was  only  a  pre- 
text of  "  Anastasie's."  The  real  objection  was — as  in  Barlet's 
case — political.  The  socialism  of  the  miners  of  Le  Vareux 
was  too  much  for  her  (and  I  really  don't  wonder  at  it,  when 
we  consider  the  trouble  the  miners  have  given  the  govern- 
ment), and  her  venerable  hair  stood  on  end  when  she  read 
the  scene  in  which  the  strikers  fall  foul  of  the  representation 
of  law  and  order,  toward  the  close  of  the  play. 

No;  it  could  hardly  have  been  morality,  or  Anastasie 
would  never  have  licensed  the  production  of  Daudet  and 
Belat's  "  Sapho,"  which  is  to  be  the  event  of  the  winter  at 
the  Gymnase.  Here  will  be  realism  with  a  vengeance, 
though  I  hear  the  character  of  the  heroine  will  have  been 
toned  down  a  bit.  Sapho,  in  her  stage  form,  will  not  be 
quite  the  mature  and  passionate  woman  of  pleasure  whose 
loves  and  intrigues  so  strangely  repelled  and  fascinated  us 
when  they  were  told  in  Daudet's  novel.  She  will  be  trans- 
formed into  a  young  and  erring  girl,  bad  indeed,  but  bad 
in  a  way  less  horrible  than  the  Sapho  who,  as  one  of  her 
old  adorers  cynically  said,  had  run  through  "  the  whole 
gamut"  ol  passion— "touts  la  lyre.'"  An  odd  idea  of  Dau- 
det's to  dedicate  the  book  "  to  his  sons,"  was  it  not  ?  The 
lessons  it  will  teach  them  arc  rather  mixed,  I  should  say. 
One  of  the  Daudet  boys  is  well  on  the  road  to  the  twenties 
now,  the  other  is  a  child  of  seven  or  eight,  spoiled,  wild,  pre- 
cocious—a  regular  little  "  savage,"  as  his  father  says,  more 
hke  a  wayward  girl  than  a  boy.  He  has  Daudet's  pictur- 
esque and  tumbled  locks,  his  pale  complexion,  bright  eyes, 
and  much  of  his  originality— an  enfant  terrible  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  about  whom  (if  I  were  his  mamma)  I 
should  feel  grave  misgivings.  Daudet  and  Adolphe  Belot 
(did  I  tell  you  before  ?)  have  been  working  away  at  the  play 
the  best  part  of  the  summer  in  the  forest  of  Senart.  They 
modestly  declare  they  are  charmed  with  their  joint  efforts 


Exil,"  which  were  only  half  successes  when  theywere  eiven 
at  the  Vaudeville. 

The  different  "  royalties  "  who  came  over  for  the  Orleans 
marriage  naturally  wanted  to  go  to  the  theatre,  but  had  some 


difficulty  in  choosing  a  fitting  spectacle,  as  there  were  young 
people  to  be  considered.  Of  course,  there  was  the  Hippo- 
drome, and  Professor  Herrmann's  conjuring  feats  at  the 
Eden  were  quite  correct.  But,  setting  aside  opera  proper, 
the  same  could  not  be  said  of  the  pieces  down  on  most  of 
the  play-bills.  "  L'Age  Ingrat,"  at  the  Vaudeville,  is  aso- 
cial thesis,  neither  improving  nor  interesting  to  the  youthful 
mind  ;  "  La  Docloresse."  a  skit  on  emancipated  woman,  and 
their  demoralizing  effect  on  man;  "Les  Noces  des  Reserv- 
ists," one  of  those  broad  farces  which  would  bring  the  blush 
into  the  cheek  of  a  grenadier,  and  so  on.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  had  to  fall  back  on  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  "Courrier 
de  Lyons,"  when  he  took  his  wife  and  children,  with  mam- 
ma-in-law,  of  Denmark,  to  the  theatre — the  grand  extrava- 
ganza of  "Tom  Thumb"  having  been  produced  later. 

French  drama  "  is  not  intended  for  maiden  ears,"  as 
French  dramatists  are  careful  to  inform  those  who  inveigh 
against  its  immorality.  Unmarried  girls  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
taken  to  the  theatres,  and  Anastasie  does  not  presume  to 
judge  from  their  standpoint.  When  a  man  marries,  he  likes 
to  feel  that  his  bride  has  been  kept  aloof  from  all  contami- 
nation, including  this.  The  other  day  I  was  dining  with  a 
young  couple  who  had  not  long  been  married. 

"  You  haven't  yet  been  to  the  Palais  Royal,  my  dear,"  said 
the  husband. 

"Not  with  you  my  love,"  she  replied,  sweetly;  "I  went 
before  I  was  married." 

"  What !  "  cried  her  astonished  better  half. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  to  see  So-and-so — very  proper,  you  remember 
— and  we  didn't  go  in  for  the  first  piece,  which  mamma  was 
not  so  sure  about.  Papa  and  uncle  went  on  before  to  see 
what  it  was  like,  but,  as  they  didn't  come  out,  we  walked  up 
and  down  outside  for  a  time,  and  when  we  joined  them  thei 
were  laughing  immoderately,  and  seemed  to  have  been  ver 
much  amused!" 

A  dry  little  laugh  from  the  newly  made  Benedict  caused 
me  to  think  that  he  knew  of  his  father-in-law's  partiality  for 
questionable  fun.  Parisina. 

Paris,  October  31,  1S85. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Saint  Peray. 

When  to  any  saint  I  pray, 
It  shall  be  to  Saint  Peray. 
He  alone,  of  all  the  brood, 
Ever  did  me  any  good; 
Many  1  have  tried  that  are 
Humbugs  in  the  calendar. 

On  the  Atlantic,  faint  and  sick, 
Once  I  prayed  to  Dominick; 
He  was  holy,  sure,  and  wise — 
Was't  not  he  that  did  devise 
Auto  da  Fes  and  rosaries? — 
But  for  one  in  my  condition 
This  good  saint  was  no  physician. 

Next  in  pleasant  Normandie, 
I  made  a  prayer  to  Saint  Denis, 
In  the  great  cathedral,  where 

All  the  ancient  kings  repose; 
But,  how  I  was  swindled  there 

At  the  "Golden  Fleece" — he  knows! 

In  my  wanderings,  vague  and  various, 

Reaching  Naples— as  I  lay 

Watching  Vesuvius  from  the  bay, 
I  besought  Saint  Januarius. 
But  I  was  a  fool  to  try  him ; 
Naught  I  said  could  liquefy  him ; 
And  I  swear  he  did  me  wrong, 
Keeping  me  shut  up  so  long 
In  that  pest-house,  with  obscene 
Jews,  and  Greeks,  and  things  unclean — 
What  need  had  I  of  quarantine? 

In  Sicily  at  least  a  score — 

In  Spain  about  as  many  more — 

And  in  Rome  almost  as  many 

As  the  loves  of  Don  Giovanni, 

Did  I  pray  to — sans  reply ; 

Devil  take  the  tribe  l-^said  I. 

Worn  with  travel,  tired  and  lame, 

To  Assisi's  walls  I  came; 

Sad  and  full  of  homesick  fancies, 

I  addressed  me  to  Saint  Francis ; 

But  the  beggar  never  did 

Any  thing  as  he  was  bid, 

Never  gave  me  aught — but  fleas — 

Plenty  had  I  at  Assise. 

But  in  Provence,  near  Vaucluse, 

Hard  by  the  Rhone,   I  found  a  saint 

Gifted  with  a  wondrous  juice, 
Potent  for  the  worst  complaint. 

'Twas  at  Avignon  that  first — 

In  the  witching  time  of  thirst — 

To  my  brain  the  knowledge  came 

Of  this  blessed  Catholic's  name; 

Forty  miles  of  dust  that  day 

Made  me  welcome  Saint  Peray.) 

Though  till  then  I  had  not  heard 
Aught  about  him,  ere  a  third 
Of  a  litre  passed  my  lips, 
All  saints  else  were  in  eclipse. 
For  his  gentle  spirit  glided 

With  such  magic  into  mine, 
That  meihought  such  bliss  as  I  did 

Poet  never  drew  from  wine. 

Rest  he  gave  me,  and  refection, 

Chastened  hopes,  calm  retrospection. 

Softened  images  of  sorrow, 

Bright  forebodings  for  the  morrow, 

Charily  for  what  is  pa^t. 

Faith  in  something  good  at  last 

Now,  why  should  any  almanac 
The  name  of  this  good  creature  lack? 
Or  wherefore  should  the  breviary 
Omit  a  saint  so  sage  and  merry? 
The  Pope  himself  should  grant  a  day 
Especially  to  Saint  Peray. 
But  since  no  day  hath  been  appointed 
On  purpose,  by  the  Lord's  anointed, 
Let  us  not  wait — we'll  do  him  right; 
Send  round  vnnr  br.nies,   Hal— and  set  your  night. 
—  Thomas    William  Parsotu. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  ideal  suit  of  clothes  has  never  been  made,  but  every 
tailor  has  it  in  mind.  The  guiding  principle  of  the  ideal  suit 
lies  in  one  overshadowing  word — outline.  From  whatever 
point  of  view  you  observe  the  figure  of  a  man,  the  bounding 
curves  and  profiles  must  encase  a  symmetrical  being  with  the 
laws  of  proportion  strictly  followed.  The  prevailing  styles 
that  have  come  to  stay  are  four  garments — the  sack-coat,  the 
frock-coat,  the  four-button  cutaway,  and  the  dress-coat. 
Waistcoats  and  trousers  will  constantly  change,  but  the  coats 
are  fixed  and  will  so  remain  with  trivial  changes  until  there 
is  a  total  revolution  in  our  apparel.  All  these  garments  be- 
long to  every  gentleman,  even  if  he  does  not  go  beyond  the 
middle-class  social  circles  in  his  contact  with  fashionable  life. 
The  sack,  or  lounging  coat,  is  the  most  indispensable,  as  it  is 
the  easiest,  the  most  desirable  in  active  bodily  movements, 
the  most  serviceable  when  everything  but  dignity  is  required. 
The  neatest  and  really  the  nattiest  garment  that  has  come 
into  vogue  in  recent  years  is  the  four-button  cutaway.  It 
fulfills  the  rule  that  men  should  not  go  about  carrying  super- 
fluous fabrics.  The  aim  of  men's  wear  should  be  protection, 
simplicity,  cut  in  the  style,  and  cut  so  designed  as  to  make 
the  best  of  the  advantages  and  defects  of  the  figure.  In  or- 
der to  reach  the  highest,  or  ideal  results,  every  superior  tailor 
should  do  his  own  cutting.  He  should  not  only  make  his 
patterns,  but  cut  the  cloth  himself.  The  tailor  who  does  his 
work  well  can  not  expect  to  be  rich.  Where  suits  cost  one 
hundred  dollars,  one-fourth  will  go  into  his  pocket,  and,  as  to 
greater  profits,  there  is  a  saying  that  the  cutter  who  can  not 
save  his  wages  in  the  handling  of  the  shears  with  a  view  to 
economy  had  better  quit  the  business.  The  true  tailor,  like 
the  true  artist,  has  to  idealize  so  as  to  make  his  subject  the 
more  real,  and  this  is  what  he  has  to  do  with  the  forms  that 
come  into  his  hands.  The  artist  sees  the  man  at  his  best, 
but  the  best  really  exists  in  the  model.  "  Mr.  Turner/'  said 
a  lady  to  the  great  painter,  "  I  don't  see  the  effects  in  nature 
that  you  put  into  your  pictures."  "  Don't  you  wish  you 
could?"  replied  Turner. 

Amid  the  general  masculine  outcry  as  to  the  comfort  of  the 
Japanese  costume,  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  the  sensible  voice 
of  Jenny  June  truthfully  saying  that  these  long,  loose  gowns, 
hampering  all  free  movement,  only  make  one  more  appre- 
ciative of  the  beauties  of  a  well-cut  walking  costume.  Loose 
drapery  looks  well  on  a  statue.  It  looks  well  on  a  woman 
when  she  is  standing  still,  or  when  she  is  walking,  if  its  folds 
be  behind  her  or  above  her  waist ;  but  when  she  wishes  to 
walk,  the  tightest  "tie-back"  ever  made,  if  properly  cut,  is 
less  uncomfortable  than  a  Japanese  skirt.  Try  it  for  your- 
selves, gentlemen — you  who  have  advised  its  adoption.  Pin 
a  table-cloth  over  a  light  shawl  about  your  waist,  letting  it 
hang  so  that  it  will  conceal  your  feet,  and  then  try  to  walk 
across  the  room.  The  choruses  of  amateur  companies  now 
studying  "The  Mikado"  expect  to  undergo  some  doleful  ex- 
perience in  the  way  of  falls  at  dress  rehearsals,  and  the  girls 
are  wearing  something  like  Japanese  gowns  at  home,  as  the 
Harvard  men  wore  Greek  drapery  in  the  college  yard  before 
bringing  out  the  "  CEdipus." 


"  At  the  recent  Thomas  concerts  in  New  York,"  says  the 
Sun,  "  many  well-known  society  faces  were  to  be  seen,  and 
many  of  the  same  little  parties  of  two  who  had  apparently 
enjoyed  so  well  their  emancipation  from  matrons  and  chape- 
rons at  the  horse- show,  made  a  venture  in  the  same  direction 
on  Thursday.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  a  regular  stampede  in 
favor  of  the.  liberty  of  the  young  unmarried  female  is  to  be 
undertaken  this  winter  by  a  number  of  '  three-years-in-soci- 
ety'  veterans,  supported  and  encouraged  by  nearly  all  this 
season's  debutantes.  The  first  step  is  to  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  right  on  the  part  of  young  girls  to  form  parties  for 
theatre  matine'es  and  afternoon  concerts,  unlrammeled  by 
the  presence  of  even  a  matron  of  their  own  age,  and  to 
which  all  '  reliable  and  well-behaved  young  men  '  are  to  be 
eligible.  Parties  of  two  are  ruled  out,  as  verging  on  impro- 
priety, and  these  clear-headed  damsels  wish  distinctly  to 
proclaim  that  they  propose  to  offend  against  no  conventional 
prejudices  that  have  their  foundation  in  justice  and  common 
sense.  Rule  No.  2  establishes  beyond  all  dispute  the  often- 
mooted  question,  whether  the  presence  of  a  brother  and  sis- 
ter in  a  party  of  young  people  going  to  any  place  of  evening 
amusement  throws  a  shield  of  respectability  over  the  others 
of  the  party.  Society  long  ago  frowned  upon  this  mongrel 
kind  of  chaperonage  ;  but  upon  the  principal  that  no  young 
man  would  permit  indiscretions  or  improprieties  in  a  party 
of  which  his  sister  made  one,  the  'veterans'  have  voted  in 
favor  of  it.  The  young  man  with  a  sister  is  therefore  to  en- 
act the  part  of  dragon  on  these  occasions,  and  will  be 
largely  in  demand.  Failing  a  convenient  sister,  he  may  get 
a  cousin,  perhaps,  to  take  her  place.  Luncheons  and  sup- 
pers at  restaurants  are  prohibited,  but  suppers  at  their  own 
houses,  with  papa  and  mamma  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just 
up-stairs,  are  highly  recommended." 


The  question  of  bustles  (says  the  Dramatic  Tz?nes)  is  be- 
coming a  serious  and  impressive  one.  For  the  past  two 
years  these  features  of  the  dressmaker's  art  and  the  sex's 
taste  have  been  increasing  in  size,  until  nowadays  you  can  not 
come  within  several  feet  of  a  lady,  save  by  the  diplomacy  of 
a  side  approach,  or  the  audacity  of  a  front  one.  What,  with 
the  perpendicular  enormity  of  the  fashionable  hat,  and  the 
extravagant  bulk  of  the  present  bustle,  our  fair  ladies  are 
neither  so  fair  nor  so  lovable  as  they  used  to  be.  The  di- 
versity in  shape  of  these  affairs  of  the  modiste  is  remarka- 
ble. There  seems  to  be  no  unanimity  in  them,  except  in  the 
evident  desire  of  each  one  to  surpass  all  others  in  magni- 
tude. Some  of  them  are  round,  others  flat,  others  drooping, 
others  cocked  up  in  the  air  like  an  Irishman's  nose  or  a  ban- 
tam's tail.  But  all  the  bustles  are  so  vast  that  the  consider- 
ation of  them  casts  a  reflective  person  into  meditation  about 
how  the  ladies  sit  down. 


Speaking  of  the  number  of  working  women,  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson  says:  "The  word  'meretricious'  is  derived 
directly  from  the  Latin  word  meretrix,  meaning  a  woman  of 
degraded  character  This  word,  again,  was  derived  from  the 
seemingly  harmless  word  mereo,  to  earn  money.     The  as 


sumption  was  that  there  was  no  way  in  which  money  could 
be  earned  by  a  woman  innocently;  the  mere  earning  implied 
moral  disgrace.  Not  only  is  it  now  respectable  for  women 
to  earn  money,  but  they  must  usually  leave  home  for  the  pur- 
pose. If  they  are  to  support  themselves  they  must  be  looked 
for  everywhere  but  at  home,  and  often  in  the  very  places 
where  men  most  congregate.  The  shops  expressly  devoted 
to  the  other  sex — clothing  stores,  for  instance — may  have 
women  installed  as  book-keepers.  Go  into  those  great  hives 
of  men  collected  under  one  roof  in  a  city  for  the  pursuit  of 
law,  or.  brokerage,  or  business  agencies,  and  any  door  that 
opens  may  show  you  some  modest  young  woman  busy  as  a 
copyist  or  type-writer.  Nobody  thinks  of  it,  nobody  notices 
it ;  when  her  work  is  done  she  ties  her  bonnet  under  her  chin 
and  goes  down  the  elevator  and  out  of  the  door.  In  the  days 
of  Alcinous  and  Nausikaa  such  a  mode  of  living  would  have 
been  inconceivable;  in  the  days  of  Fielding  and  Richardson 
it  would  have  been  the  way  to  disgrace  and  destruction ;  now 
it  is  simply  the  normal  state  of  things.  What  we  do  not  see 
is  that  the  freedom  in  which  the  mass  of  women  now  live, 
and  are  destined  to  live,  implies  a  very  different  mode  of 
training,  and  a  wholly  different  code  of  laws  from  the  time 
when  there  were  but  two  positions  supposable — out-doors  for 
men,  in-doors  for  women ;  from  the  time,  in  short,  when 
women  were  not  yet  outside  of  the  shelter." 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


The  return  to  fancy  hosiery  this  season  is  a  very  decided 
one,  and  the  feet  of  fastidious  women  are  bedecked  with  de- 
signs wrought  out  in  beads,  embroidered  in  silks,  or  realized 
in  lace  insertions.  Black  and  all  the  tones  of  yellow  are  the 
favorite.  The  insteps  may  have  insertions  of  black  or  white 
Chantilly  lace  or  Valenciennes,  or  they  may  be  embroidered 
in  a  pattern  of  moss-roses  or  nasturtiums.  Traceries  of  gold 
and  silver  bullion  are  also  used  in  decorating  hosiery.  The 
prices  of  these  amfectiofts  de  ballet  range  from  nine  to  sixty 
dollars  per  pair.  They  come  high,  but  once  on  the  market 
the  pets  of  fashion  must  and  will  have  them. 
— ♦ 

"  Trousers  to  be  pressed  flat,"  said  a  fashionable  New  York 
tailor  to  his  clerk  the  other  day,  as  he  measured  a  customer. 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  mysterious  order  ?''  said  the 
customer.  "  A  new  fashion,"  replied  the  tailor,  as  he  wound 
up  his  tape-measure,  "  has  appeared  during  the  past  year  in 
the  matter  of  trousers.  When  this  country  was  in  a  cruder 
state  and  ready-made  clothing  was  used  by  more  people  than 
at  present,  such  goods,  having  been  packed  away  on  shelves, 
bore  strongly  marked  creases  which  were  not  easily  eradi- 
cated. This  was  especially  noticeable  in  trousers,  which 
were  folded  up  lengthwise,  and  were  creased  down  the  back 
and  front  when  taken  from  the  shelves.  Gentlemen  who  had 
their  clothes  made  to  order  escaped  these  ear-marks  of  the 
shelf,  for  the  tailors  pressed  the  coat  sleeves  and  trousers  legs 
out  full  and  round,  and  so  when  a  man  wore  smooth  clothes 
it  was  known  at  once  that  he  had  had  them  made  to  order." 
"Then  why  do  you  intentionally  put  those  creases  in  now?" 
"  I  am  coming  to  that.  The  ready-made  manufacturers  al- 
ways follow  us.  They  pressed  out  the  creases  after  they  had 
sold  their  goods.  Thus,  to  distinguish  our  goods  from  theirs, 
we  have  taken  the  mark  which  they  discarded.  But  there  is 
another  important  reason  for  our  creasing  our  garments  now, 
and  that  is  the  neat  appearance  it  gives  them.  When  you 
see  a  gentleman  on  the  street  with  trousers  creased  down  the 
back  and  front,  you  think  that  he  has  so  many  pairs  that  he 
has  a  valet  who  carefully  packs  them  in  a  drawer  or  on  a 
shelf,  where  by  lying  long  unused  they  become  flat  and 
creased." 

Every  one  knows  that  the  dress  which  Miss  Anderson 
wears  as  Galatea  was  designed  by  Alma  Tadema,  but  only 
recently  has  the  world  learned  the  secret  of  the  toilet  which 
makes  it  so  statuesque.  The  dress  is  made  of  soft  crepe, 
cut  something  like  a  large  bolster-case.  It  is  thoroughly 
soaked  in  water,  then  run  through  a  clothes-wringer,  and  not 
disturbed  until  quite  dry.  When  shaken  out  it,  of  course, 
appears  in  long  creases.  When  put  on,  a  girdle  is  tied  about 
the  waist,  and  the  dress  is  pulled  through  to  the  proper 
length,  and  allowed  to  fall  in  its  own  clinging  folds. 


The  price  for  pure  silk  underwear  is  so  great  that  only  per- 
sons with  large  incomes  can  afford  to  wear  them.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see  vests  at  forty  dollars,  but  one  can  find  excel- 
lent garments  at  more  moderate  prices.  From  six  to  ten 
dollars  will  buy  a  very  nice  under-vest,  and  there  are  some  at 
lower  figures,  but  those  are  not  well  recommended,  and  the 
investment  would  not  be  profitable.  Fine  grades  of  merino 
are  far  more  practical  than  the  low-priced  silk  goods,  and 
there  are  medical  men  who  will  not  allow  delicate  patients  to 
wear  silk  garments  unless  a  thin  all-wool  flannel  is  worn  un- 
derneath. Regular  grades  of  wool  goods  are  brought  out  in 
fair  quantities  and  in  more  perfect  shape,  that  allow  of  better 
fitting  dresses,  which  is  an  item  of  great  importance  to  the 
general  effect  of  a  lady's  toilet.  Many  a  handsome  dress  has 
been  ruined  by  clumsy  underwear.  The  Van  Zandt  waist, 
in  fine  French  wool,  is  one  of  the  season's  novelties  that  have 
met  with  great  favor,  and  the  silk  corset-covers  are  in  all  re- 
spects perfect  in  design  and  finish. 

Black  underskirts,  to  wear  next  the  dress,  will  be  as  gen- 
erally used  this  winter  as  black  stockings.  Black  silk  is  the 
favorite  material,  as  it  does  not  cling  or  impede  locomotion, 
but  as  it  is  an  expensive  kind  of  petticoat,  there  are  many 
other  useful  stuffs  to  take  its  place.  One  of  the  most  eco- 
nomical is  black  farmer's  satin,  and  another  is  black  alpaca, 
both  having  slippery  surfaces  and  consequently  excellent  for 
walking  purposes. 

Dr.  Mazzotti  tells  of  a  man  who  had  a  scorbutic  affection, 
which  he  set  about  to  cure  with  whisky.  He  got  well  off  this 
trouble,  but  became  a  hard  drinker,  and  soon  found  himself 
the  victim  of  a  rare  disease  called  opisthoporia.  This  curi- 
ous affection  consists  in  inability  to  walk  forward.  When 
the  patient  was  told  to  advance,  he  used  every  effort  to  do  so, 
but  could  only  succeed  in  going  backward,  and  he  continued 
to  do  so  until  he  died. 


The  annual  income  of  a  Baltimore  chiropodist  is  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  is  employed  almost  exclusively  by  the 
wealthy 


A11  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  "J.  E.  Tippett 
P.  O.  Box  2546,  San  Francisco,  Cal."  Original  problems,  games,  solutions, 
and  correspondence  on  Chess  matters  solicited. 

Problem  186.— By  J.  Jespersen,  Denmark. 
White— King  at  KR3;  Queen  at  QKt7;  RookatQRsq;  Bishops  at 

Q3.  QR3;  Knight  aiQR6. 

Black— King  at  QR4;  Rooks  at  QR5,  QKl*;  Knight  at  Qs;  Pawns 

at  KR5,  QKt3. 

White  to  play  and  male  in  two  moves. 


Problem  187.— By  Geo.  J.  Slater,  Bolton,  England. 
BLACK- 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Solutions  of  Problems, 


No.  176 — 
No.  177 — 


1— Q  R8 


1— Q  Kt4  1— K  x  B  (a,  b) 

2— Q  x  P  ch  2— K  x  Kt 

3 — Q  R4  or  Kt4  mates. 

(a)  1 1— B  x  B  I  (b)  1 1— B  moves 

2— -Q  x  KP        2— Any  move  2— R  x  R  ch   2— K  x  R 

3 — Q  mates  ace.  3 — Q  K  sq  mates. 

Solver's  comments  :  No.  177 — "  Not  difficult ;  the  apparent  move  in 
two,  if  Black  1 — R  x  R,  exposed  the  key-move." — W. 

Solutions  received:  Problems  Nos.  178,  180,  181,  and  183,  from  W. , 
Tombstone,  A.  T. ;  No.  178,  from  James  Harvey,  Nanaimo,  B.  C. 


To  Correspondents. 
W. ,  Tombstone,  A.  T. — The  position  in  No.  179  is  correct. 
182,  if  R  Q8,  Kt  Q3. 


The  following  little  gamelet  is  undoubtedly  the  gem  of  the  great 
handicap  tournament.     Mr.  Vorrath  gives  the  odds  of  KBP  and  move : 
White.  Black. 

Hoffman,  Mr.  Vorrath. 

1— P  K4  1— P  QB4 

2— Q  R5  ch  2— P  Kt3 

3-QxBP  3— KtQB3 

4— P  Q4  4-P  K4 

5— Q  B4  5— Kt  x  P 

6— B  Q3  6— Kt  KB3 

7-PQB3  7-PQKt4 

And  Mr.  Hoffman  resigns. — New  York  Evening  Telegram. 


Mirror  of  American  Sports  prize  problems  continued: 

4.  Best  two-move  direct-mate  problem,  by  C.  E.  Dennis.  White-  - 
KingatKKt6;  Queen  at  KR7;  Rooks  at  QKt8,  Q6  ;  Bishops  at  QR3, 
QR4;  Knights  at  K6,  KB7.  Black— Kin^  at  K2;  Rook  at  QK»5; 
Knight  at  Q  sq ;  Pawn  at  Q2.  White  males  in  two.  (Published  in  this 
column  as  No.  83.) 

5.  Second  best  two-mover,  by  H.  and  E.  Bettmann.  White— King 
at  Qsq;  Queen  at  QB6 ;  Rooks  at  KR3.  KR5;  Bishop  at  QKt  sq  ; 
Knight  at  K6 ;  Pawns  at  QB2,  Q5,  K3.  Black—  King  at  Q5 ;  Bishops 
at  QR4,  QR5;  Knight  at  Q3;  Pawns  at  QKt3,  QK15,  K2,  K4,  KB5. 
White  mates  in  two. 

6.  Third  best  two-mover,  by  G.  Reichhelm.  While — KingatKB6; 
Queen  at  Q2;  Rooks  at  KB3,  KR5;  Bishops  at  KKt6,  KR4  ;  Kr.ighls 
at  QKt4,  KKt  sq;  Pawns  at  QKt3,  Q3,  K2,  K6.  KB7.  KR7.  Black- 
King  at  Qs;  Queen  at  KKts;  Rooks  at  Q2,  K8;  Knights  at  QR5, 
QR8;  Pawns  at  QKt2,  QB4,  KKl6.     White  males  in  two. 

7.  Best  three-mover  by  a  lady,  by  Mrs.  Maude  Sweeney  Halstead. 
White— King  at  QKt7;  Queen  at  KB7;  Bishop  at  Q3;"  Knight  at 
KKtsq;  Pawns  at  QKt4,  QB3,  QB6,  KB3,  KK15.  Black—  King  at 
K4;  Bishops  at  Q8,  K6  ;  Knights  at  KR4,  KR6;  Pawn  at  KK16. 
White  mates  in  three. 

8.  Best  two-mover  by  a  lady,  by  Mrs.  T.  B.  Rowland.  White — 
KingatQKt8;  Queen  atQKt6;  Rooks  at  QR3,  KKt4;  Eishop  at  Q 
sq;  Knights  at  QKt4,  Q5;  Pawns  ai  Q2,  KB6.  Black—  King  at  QB5; 
Queen  at  KB8  ;  Bishop  at  K  sq  ;  Knight  at  KR  sq  ;  Pawns  at  QK14, 
QB4,  KB2,  KB5,  KB7,  KKt4,  KR3.     White  mates  in  two. 

9.  Problem  with  most  variations,  "  The  Promoted  Queen,"  by  W.  A. 
Shinkman.  White — KingatKKt3;  Queens  at  QR  sq.  KR  sq;  Rooks 
atQKt6,QB7;  Bishop  at  QKt3;  Knight  at  KB5;  Pawns  at  K6,  KB7, 
KKt6.  Black— King  at  KR  sq  ;  Queen  at  QR  sq  ;  Rook  at  KR5  ; 
Bishops  at  QR7,  Q5 ;  Pawns  at  QB4,  K5,  KKt4-     White  mates  in  two. 

10.  Best  problem  with  fewest  pieces,  by  Geo.  J.  Slater.  White — 
KingatKR3;  Queen  at  QK'7;  Bishops  at  QB4,  KB8;  Knight  at  K6. 
Black — King  at  KKt3  ;  Pawn  at  KR3.     White  mates  in  two. 


Mr.  William  A.  Shinkman,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  who  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  problem  composers,  in  a  communica  tion 
to  the  Philadelphia  Times  gives  a  summary  of  his  achievements  in  the 
problem  art.  "  As  near  as  I  can  get  at  it,  I  have  made  nearly  500  two- 
movers,  over  600  three-movers,  about  250  four-movers",  50  five-movers, 
about  60  over  five-moves,  over  300  sui-mates,  and  about  140  condi- 
tional problems,  making  about  1.900  in  all.  My  longest  direct  mate  is, 
I  think  in  moves,  my  longest  conditional  mate  260  moves,  and  my 
longest  sui-mate  is  in  156  moves."  As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Shinkman's 
work  is  of  the  very  best,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  all  this  has  been 
accpmplished  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
composer  is  entitled  to  be  proud  of  such  a  record.  As  a  mailer  of  in- 
terest we  give  Mr.  Shinkman's  first  problem,  composed  in  1B69  :  White 
—King  at  QR5 ;  Queen  at  KR2;  Knights  at  K4,  KB6;  Pawn  at 
QK12.     Black—  King  at  QB3.     White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


The  Steinits-Zukertort  match  will  be  played  during  the  coming  month. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


LITERARY    NOTES. 
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Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
A  translation   of  Balzac's  novel,   "The  Duchesse  de  Langlais," 


;  from  the  press  of  Roberts  Brothers. 


mi. mi  have  in  press  for  immediate  publication, 
w,"  by  Stephen  H.  Thayer,  of  the  New  York 


"  Songs  of 
Stock  Ex- 


Messrs.  Put 
Sleepy  1 1 
change. 

Will  Carleton's  new  volume,  "City  Ballads."  hasalready  hadalarge 
sale.  The  figures  are  said  to  exceed  7,000.  The  volume  is  very  popu- 
lar in  the  West- 

The  exquisite  edition  of  Mr.  Howells'S  poems,  which  Ticknor  &  Co. 
have  just  brought  out,  is  the  first  volume  of  a  parchment  scries  which  this 
firm  proposes  to  publish. 

Mr  F.  Marion  Crawford  has  written  his  first  short  story,  and  has 
named  it  "The  1  xtb."     It  will  appear  in  a  London  Christmas 

annual  edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Norman. 

Stuart  Cumberland,  the  "mind-reader,"  has  written  a  novel  called 
■•  The  Rabbi's  Spell.''  which  appears  in  London  printed  in  blue  ink  on 
green  paper.     Messrs.  Appleton  will  issue  it  here. 

"The  Minor  Arts."  such  as  modeling,  wood-earring,  repousse,  etc., 
are  to  form  the  subjects  of  a  series  of  papers  which  the  London  Art 
Journal  will  publish  next  year.  Mr.  Walter  Besant  will  write  the  in- 
troductory paper. 

\  complete  Edition  de  luxe  of  George  Eliot's  works  is  announced  for 
publication  next  year  bv  Estes  &  Lauriat.  It  is  to  be  illustrated  with 
etchings  and  photo-etchings,  and  will  be  printed  from  new  plates.  It 
will  be  issued  only  to  subscribers. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's  new  novel,  "The  Master  of  the  Mine,"  is  a 
drama  of  crime,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  on  the  wild  Cornish  coast, 
Mr.  Buchanan's  next  book,  "The  Earthquake,"  is  to  be  a  reflective 
poem,  analyzing  the  seven  ages  of  man. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Whitehall  Review  that  "it  is  the  vice  of  most 
modern  American  writers  of  fiction  to  become  too  confidential  with  their 
public."  If  so,  it  is  a  vice  which  has  been  taught  them  by  many  dis- 
tinguished Englishmen  of  a  writing  turn. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  announce  for  immediate  publication,  "A  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of  Adelaide  Neilson,"  by  Laura  C.  Holloway.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  nine  portraits  by  Sarony.  Miss  Neilson  was  widely 
admired  in  this  country,  and  a  biography  of  her  life  will  be  received  with 
favor. 

Samuel  Longfellow's  biography  ot  his  brother  will  appear  about  Feb- 
ruary isl  The  bulk  of  it  will  consist  of  the  poet's  own  letters  and  jour- 
nals. Among  these  will  be  several  written  by  Longfellow  while  abroad, 
and  illustrated  by  him  with  dainty  little  pen-and-ink  drawings,  which 
are  t-j  be  carefully  reproduced. 

Edgar  A.  Poe  wrote  a  remarkably  legible  band  with  a  steel  pen,  and 
was  extremely  careful  to  introduce  all  the  needed  commas,  semicolons, 
and  other  punctuation  marks.  Each  page  of  the  manuscript  was  a  small 
i2mo,  pasted  carefully  to  the  next  page  as  soon  as  finished,  so  that  the 
result  was  a  long  sheet  of  matter  which  looked  like  a  scroll. 

Miss  Mamie  Dickens,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Dickens,  has 
written  a  short  biography  of  her  father,  which  Cassell  &  Co.  will  issue 
as  the  next  volume  in  their  "World's  Workers  Series."  Miss  Dickens 
has  condensed  the  story  of  her  father's  public  life,  and  has  taken  pains 
to  show  him  as  he  was  at  home  with  his  family  and  at  his  work. 

Captain  Burton's  translation  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  bears  the  im- 
print of  "  Benares."  Of  course,  the  work  never  saw  Benares.  Amer- 
ica. France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  have  all  been  suggested  as  the 
place  of  printing,  and  now  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  affirms  that  the  work 
was  done  "  north  of  the  Tweed."  There  is,  without  doubt,  on  British 
soil,  it  says,  "a  press  which  year  after  year  produces  scores  of  obscene 
publications." 

A  few  month  ago  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter,  of  Boston,  received  from  Mr. 
Manuel  M.  Zarzarmendi,  a  journalist  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  request 
for  a  manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  adapted  to 
youthful  learners.  He  forwarded  at  once  Mr.  Charles  NordhofFs  book, 
"  Politics  for  Young  Americans,"  which  is  a  classic  on  the  subject,  and 
has  the  most  extensive  circulation  ever  achieved  by  any  work  of  the 
kind.  Tbt:  book  was  shown  to  Mr.  Eduardo  Ruiz,  Attorney-General 
of  the  Mexican  Republic,  who  soon  ordered  it  to  be  translated  and 
adapted  lor  free  distribution  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  Uruapam. 
Another  translation  and  adaptation  will  be  made  for  Venezuela. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says  that  four  hundred  copies  of  Charles 
Carryl's  "  Davy  and  the  Goblin,"  just  issued  by  Ticknor  &  Co.,  have 
been  sold  to  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  adds  that  Mr.  Carryl 
and  Mr.  Stedman  are  not  the  only  brokers  of  literary  tastes,  Mr.  Bray- 
ton  Ives,  Mr.  Chew,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Foote  being  well-known  collectors 
of  books,  and  Mr.  V.  A.  Blacque  a  leading  spirit  in  the  Book  Fellows 
Club.  It  might  have  mentioned  also  the  name  of  Mr.  Stephen  H. 
Thayer,  whose  poetry  and  critical  essays  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
the  Christian  Union,  and  a  volume  of  whose  poems  is  in  the  press  of 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  (or  early  publication. 

uammbO,"  the  masterpiece  of  Flaubert,  the  founder  of  the  natural- 
istic school  of  literature,  followed  and  debased  by  Zola  and  others,  has 
at  length   been  Englished  by  M.    French  Sheldon,  and  is  now  in  the 
tbert's  works  have  inspired  more  pictures  in  the  French 
years  than  any  book  except  the  Bible.     The 
appearance  of  in  English  i.^  looked  forward  to  with  great 

interest  in  the  literary  and  art  circles  of  the  continent.  The  introduc- 
tion has  been  written  by  Edward  King,  the  American  poet,  and  the 
volume  is  dedicated  to  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  famous  explorer.  The 
Work  wi  Ed  by  Saxon  &  Co. ,  London  and  New  York. 

Recently  five  of  the  ablest  writers  among  the  Harvard  undergradu- 
ates put  forth  anew  literary  venture,  entitled  the  Harvard  Monthly. 
These  five  w:r  B,   Houghton,  recently  chosen  as  class  poet  of 

the  class  of  1886.  G.  R.  Carpenter,  W.  M.  Fullcrton,  T.  P.  Sanborn, 
class  day  odisi  of  the  class  of  1886,  and  G.  Santayana.  It  is  hoped  by 
the  pro  for  the  Harvard  Monthly  will  in  the  future 

mean  Itn   to  the  world  of  letters.     It  is  their  intention  to 

publish  every  month  an  article  by  some  prominent  graduate.  In  the 
first  number  the  article  is  by  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell,  one  of  the  instruct- 
ors in  English  and  author  of  the  well-known  story,  "The  Duchess 
Ameli  presents,  also,  a  short  story  by  John  S.  Phil- 

lips, of  the  class  of  '85,  who  is  now  studying  at  Lcipsic;  an  article  by 
'     0.  I  Inn!.  '86,  on  n  logic  of  Poc's  "  Murders  in  the  Rue 

Morgue,"  and  a  sketch  of  the  Jesuits,  by  J.  G.  Sinnot.  of  '87;  T.  I'. 
Sanborn,  '87,  gives  a  poem  of  two  stanzas  ;  G.  Santayana,  '86,  contrib- 
utes a  somewhat  melancholy  sonnet,  whose  burden  is  "Would  that  my 
thought  my  live,  and  I  might  die";  there  isa  "Song of  the  Mountain,'' 
by  W.  A.  Leahy,  of  '88;  and  there  is  also  a  ballad  in  honor  of  Don 
Quixote,  by  A.  B.  Houghton,  '86. 


New  Book*. 
Amom:  1  <>ns  for  the  holiday  season  is  a  handsome  little 

book  com  on  Immortality"  and  his  "Lines 

on  Tinturn     UUv  "      It  1    well    illustrated,  each   verse  being  accompa- 

1  ■ 
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"  Us  "  is  a  story  for  children,  by  Mrs.  Molesworth,  detailing  the  ad- 
ventures of  two  children  who  are  stolen  by  gypsies  and  just  escape  be- 
ing sold  to  a  circus-master.  It  is  simply  told,  and  is  well  illustrated 
with  numerous  designs  by  Walter  Crane.  Pulislied'by  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  Strickland  &  Pierson ;  price,  $1.25. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  fast-approaching  holidays  by  two  handsome 
calendars  just  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co..  of  Boston.  The 
selections  are  well  chosen  and  the  designs  on  the  cards  are  excellent. 
The  "  Emerson  Calendar  "  bears  a  portrait  of  the  old  philosopher,  with 
a  background  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  the  second,  the  "  Whitney 
Calendar  "—the  first,  by  the  way,  composed  from  her  writings— shows 
four  little  maidens  of  the  Kate  Greenaway  type  bearing  a  garland  of 
flowers.     They  are  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

■•  The  Story  of  the  Heavens,"  by  Dr.  Robert  Stowell  Ball,  the  Royal 
Astronomer  of  Ireland,  is  one  of  those  few  books  of  "  popularscience" 
that  truly  popularize  science.  Dr.  Ball  unites  his  vast  and  systematized 
knowledge  with  no  small  degree  of  literary  skill,  and  tells  us  about  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  planets,  comets,  nebulce,  and  the  other  phenomena 
of  the  heavens,  in  a  way  that  can  not  fail  to  interest  the  reader.  The 
usefulness  of  the  book  is  furthered  by  a  number  of  explanatory  colored 
plates  and  other  illustrations.  It  is  published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  New 
York ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

The  latest  issues  of  Harper's  Handy  Series  are  "  Primus  in  Indis,"  a 
romance  by  M.  J.  Colquhoun  ;  "In  Quarters  with  the  Twenty-fifth 
(The  Black  Horse)  Dragoons,"  by  J.  S.  Winter,  author  of  "  Mignon; 
or  Booties'  Baby";  and  "A  Musical  History,"  including  a  roll  of  the 
names  of  musicians  and  the  times  and  places  of  their  births  and  deaths, 
by  G.  A.  MacFarren.  In  the  "Franklin  Square  Library"  the  new 
numbers  are  "What's  his  Offense,"  a  novel  by  the  author  of  "  The  Two 
Miss  Flemings";  and  "The  Unforeseen,"  a  novel  by  Alice  O'Hanlon. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  the  news- 
dealers. 

The  sixth  volume  of  Harper's  Young  People  was  completed  with  the 
issue  of  October  23d,  and  the  bound  volume  forms  a  book  of  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-odd  pages  of  as  good  matter  in  the  way  of  stories,  de- 
scriptive sketches,  verses,  and  illustrations  as  one  would  expect  to  find 
in  three  volumes  of  its  size.  The  text  is  by  some  of  our  best  writers, 
and  the  illustrations  are  by  W.  Hamilton  Gibbs,  Charles  Graham,  W. 
A.  Rogers,  Miss  McDonald,  Howard  Pyle.  A.  Barber,  Thulstrup,  Gray 
Parker,  and  dozens  of  others.  It  is  as  good  a  holiday  gift  for  the  chil- 
dren as  one  can  find.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ;  for 
sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ;■  price,  $3.50. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond  has  written  a  sequel  to  his  first  surprising- 
ly— not  in  the  extent,  but  in  the  mere  fact — successful  novel,  "Lai." 
It  is  called  "  A  Strong-minded  Woman ;  or  Two  Years  After,"  and  oc- 
cupies itself  principally  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  Mr.  Moultrie  and  his 
wife  Theodora.  Moultrie  goes  into  politics,  runs  for  Congress  in  fact, 
and  therefore  can  see  no  reason  why  he  should  object  when  his  wife  also 
takes  up  interests  outside  of  their  home.  She  is  offered,  and  accepts, 
the  post  of  professor  in  a  girl's  college.  In  the  end,  however,  she  con- 
fines her  efforts  toward  the  higher  education  of  women  to  the  vicarious 
means  of  financial  aid.  Lai's  love  affair  with  Count  John  Tyscovus 
runs  through  the  story  as  an  under-current,  but  the  main  theme  is  the 
question  of  woman's  true  sphere.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co. ;   price,  $1.50. 

Admiral  David  D.  Porter  seems  to  be  delighted  with  the  idea  of  be- 
coming an  author.  He  is  grinding  out  heavy  tomes  at  a  surprising  rate, 
and  seems  to  be  as  fertile  of  imagination,  as  prodigal  of  words,  and  as 
innocent  of  all  art,  as  when  he  served  up  "Allan  Dare  and  Robert  le 
Diable"  to  an  unsuspecting  public.  His  latest  book,  "Incidents  and 
Anecdotes  of  the  Civil  War,"  betrays  a  feverish  haste  to  give  the  world 
a  knowledge  of  his  own  part  in  the  war;  it  had  been  better  modified 
by  careful  editing.  There  are  important  facts  and  good  stories  in  the 
book,  but  Admiral  Porter  displays  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  own 
good  qualities,  and  a  generous  desire  to  impart  that  knowledge  to  the 
public,  that  in  time  palls  on  the  taste.  He  Lakes  the  reader  into  hi  i  con- 
fidence and  describes  his  inmost,  and,  to  say  the  least,  not  self-de  oreca- 
tory  opinions  in  a  way  that,  in  conversation,  would  stamp  him  as  a  bore, 
and  is  still  worse  in  a  book.  It  is  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co. 

Miss  Kate  Sanborn  takes  for  the  text  of  a  volume  a  statement  made 
by  the  late  Richard  Grant  White,  that  the  rarest  of  qualities  in  woman 
is  a  sense  of  humor.  And  then,  with  that  least  rare  of  qualities  in  wom- 
an, inconsistency,  she  takes  for  her  title,  "  The  Wit  of  Woman."  In 
the  first  (ew  chapters  she  brings  forth  a  number  of  stories  proving — 
what  nobody  has  denied — that  woman  is  frequently  possessed  of  wit, 
and  of  a  keen  and  brilliant  order,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  lengthy  extracts  from  women's  books,  a  few  of  which  are 
certainly  humorous — and,  as  exceptions,  prove  the  rule  she  is  trying  to 
disprove — and  the  remainder  are  masses  of  dialogue  in  which  mispro- 
nunciation and  bad  grammar  are  taken  for  humor.  Miss  Sanborn,  with 
ostentatious  ingenuousness,  says,  "I  expect  a  call  for  a  second  volume. " 
We  fear  she  will  be  disappointed.  The  volume  is  handsomely  printed 
on  very  heavy  paper,  the  typography  is  excellent,  and  the  binding  is  uni- 
form with  that  of  "  The  Buntling  Ball,"  published  a  few  months  ago  by 
the  same  house,  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  of  New  York.  For  sale  by  the 
booksellers;  price,  $1.50. 

France  is  still  discussing  her  dead  poet,  Victor  Hugo,  and  England 
and  America  have  not  yet  allowed  his  memory  to  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  There  is,  therefore,  a  certain  timeliness  to  the  new  edition  of  his 
romances  just  gotten  out  by  George  Routledge  &  Sons,  New  York. 
The  volumes  are  six  in  number,  and  comprise  his  best  five  romances 
and  that  later  historical  work,  "  The  History  of  a  Crime,"  which  seems 
to  be,  from  its  local  and  comparatively  crotchety  character,  utterly 
out  of  place  in  this  collection.  They  are  all  reprints  of  earlier  editions, 
and  comprise  "  Les  Miserables,"  in  Lascelles  Wraxali's  authorized  trans- 
lation ;  "The  Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  in  W.  Moy  Thomas's  authorized 
translation;  "  93,"  translated  by  Frank  Lee  Benedict;  the  authorized 
translation  of  "  L'Homme  Qui  Rit"  under  the  title  "  By  Order  of  the 
King  "  ;  T.  H.  Joyce  and  Arthur  Locker's  version  of  ' '  The  History  of 
a  Crime,"  and  "  Notre  Dame."  They  are  not  reprints  of  the  same  edi- 
tion— five  coming  from  English  publishers,  and  "The  History  of  a 
Crime  "  from  Harper  &  Brothers— as  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  five  styles 
of  type  are  used,  but  they  are  uniform  in  size  and  binding.  They  are 
all  clearly  printed  and  bound  in  quiet  and  tasteful  cloth  covers,  and 
taken  as  a  whole  are  an  excellent  edition  of  these  standard  romances. 
For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price  for  the  set  of  six  volumes,  $8. 


Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 
It  is  staled  that  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson  has   resigned  the  post  of 
managing  editor  of  the  Morning  Call  of  this  city. 

The  1 1  'hip  is  likely  to  be  sued  by  Puck  for  a  cut  at  the  head  of  one  of 
its  departments — a  cut  resembling  one  used  in  Puck. 

A  newspaper  devoted  to  suicide  and  murder  will  soon  be  started  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.      It  will  be  appropriately  called  Death. 

Edward  King  is  expecting  to  take  the  field  again  as  a  war  correspond- 
ent.     I  le  was  in  the  fialkans  and  Noric  Alps  region  in  1876,  '77  and  '78. 

1  iolonel  j"lm  Hay,  popularlarly  known  as  "  Little  Breeches,"  is  build- 
ing the  most  costly  residence  in  Washington.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to 
a  newspaper  man  to  marry  a  pretty  girl  worth  a  million  dollars. 

Carl  Schurz  is  trying  to  buy  the  Boston  Post.  His  first  editorial  work 
was  on  the  Detroit  Post;  he  left  that  for  the  St.  Louis  Westtiche  Post, 
and  more  recently  edited  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  He  evidently 
likes  the  name  ot  Post. 

Edwin  Arnold,  author  of  "The   Light  of  Asia,"  and  editor  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  is,  says  Joseph  Hatton,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  interesting  Oriental  scholars,  and  yet  one  of  the  "livest"  of 
political  journalists.     He  is  this  year  to  take  a  long-desired  holiday. 
H--  will  vp.it  the  E  istera  scenes  of  his  early  life,  make  a  trip  upon  trop- 
11I    Mi.il  his  friend,   the  King  of  Siam.      He  has  been  twice 
id  partner  being  a  niece  of  Dr.  Channing,  of   Boston. 
1  dwin   Arnold's  serious  and  responsible  labors,  thisdistin- 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

"What  I  Told  My  Wife"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  it  is  fiction. — Puck. 

Fifth  Avenue,  11  A.  M.  :  "  Maw'n,  ole  fel'r."  "  Maw'n,  deah  boy." 
"  Nice  maw'n."  "  Beastly  nice."  "  Maw'n."  "  Maw'n."  They  crawl 
apart.— To-Day. 

Buttons — "  Missus  told  me  to  come  down  and  tell  you  she  was  not  at 
home."  Huffcut — "Go  back  and  tell  your  mistress  1  say  I  haven't 
called."— Tid-Bits. 

Harvard  and  Vassar :  Vassar — "  Do  you  study  Greek,  Mr.  Smith?" 
Base-ball  Umpire — "Greek?  Yes,  I  believe  so;  that's  it  with  such 
funny  little  letters,  isn't  it?  " — Life. 

A  Nantucket  cottager  recently  swallowed  a  thousand-dollar  pearl  in 
an  oyster.  He  now  thinks  of  having  himself  set  in  gold  and  selling  him- 
self for  a  solitaire  ear-ring. — Puck. 

A  gifted  poet  writes:  "  The  devil  arose  from  his  little  bed,  and  washed 
his  face  and  combed  his  head."  We  hope  not  to  be  considered  profane 
if  we  ask  where  in  hell  he  got  his  water? — New  York  Graphic. 

The  Egyptian  obelisk  in  New  York  Central  Park  is  being  treated  to 
"  a  coat  of  paraffine,"  to  protect  it  from  the  rigors  of  our  arctic  winters. 
We  should  think  it  would  also  need  a  paraffine  trousers. — Norristown 
Herald. 

"  Was  your  case  decided  by  a  full  bench?"  asked  a  sympathizing 
friend  of  a  disappointed  law-seeker.  "  I  think  so,"  said  the  other; 
"  they  must  have  all  been  drunk  to  have  made  such  a  decision." — Bos- 
ton Commercial  Bulletin. 

This  is  what  ran  through  the  audience  when  Nanki-Poo  kissed  Yum- 
Yum  :  "  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  scene  ;  and  how  they  are  enjoying  their 
heaven  of  bliss."  This  is  what  Yum-Yum  said  to  Nanki-Poo:  "  Onions 
and  beer  again  ;  kiss  me  on  the  ear,  or  I'll  have  you  fined,  you  brute," 
—  Tlie  Judge. 

Miss  S. — "Ah,  Mr.  St.  John,  you  have  been  out  shooting.  What 
sort  of  luck  did  you  have?"  Mr.  St.  J. — "Well,  I  scared  up  seven 
partridges."  Miss  S. — "  How  many  did  you  shoot?"  Mr.  St.  J. — "I 
did  not  bag  any,  of  course,  for  1  had  my  sniping  suit  on,  don't  you 
know." — Life. 

Young  Higlicollar—"  Beastly  weathaw,  this,  Miss  Symphony,  bah 
Jove!  "  Miss  Sympliony  (tired) — "  You  ought  not  to  decry  the  weather, 
no  matter  how  bad  it  may  be,  Mr.  Higlicollar.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
weather  you  would  be  at  a  loss  for  something  to  talk  about.  Now  1  ' 
me  to  mamma. " — New  York  Times. 

Arabella — "  Now,  do  tell  me,  dear,  why  you  broke  your  engagemei 
with  Mr.  Golden?"     Julia     "Well,  I  found  he  was  too  fond  of  draw- 
ing and  painting."     Arabella — "Why,  I  should  think  that  would  just 
suit  you.  with  your  artistic  tastes."     Julia — "  But  his  taste  ran  to  draw- 
ing checks  and  painting  the  town." — Bazar. 

Among  the  replies  to  an  advertisement  of  a  musical  committee  for  ' 
candidate  as  organist,  music-teacher,"  etc,  was  the  following  one: 
"Gentlemen,  I  noticed  your  advertisement  for  an  organist  and  music- 
teacher,  either  lady  or  gentleman.  Having  been  both  for  several  years, 
I  offer  you  my  services." — Musical  Courier. 

A  woman  living  near  Randolph  is  under  arrest  for  having  poisoned 
her  husband  with  a  pumpkin-pie.  Arsenic  was  found  in  the  man's 
stomach,  and  a  murder  trial  will  be  the  result.  Mrs.  Wileman,  the  ac- 
cused woman,  was  very  rash,  and  lacked  education.  Had  she  only 
been  a  Vassar  graduate,  she  might  have  rested  all  her  hopes  on  the  pie- 
crust.— Buffalo  News. 

Lillian  Light,  of  Hayneville,  Miss.,  aged  eight  years,  has  displayed  a 
remarkable  talent  for  modeling.  When  only  five  years  old  she  began  to 
make  figures  of  clay,  and  now  she  has  a  very  large  collection  ot  mud 
cats.  dogs,  cows,  horses,  and  men.  This  old  world  would  be  crowded 
with  budding  geniuses  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  when  a  child  is  found  playing  in  the  mud  its  artistic  development 
sustains  a  crushing  set-back  by  the  maternal  slipper  being  applied  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good.  Lillian  must  have  been  an  orphan. — Norris- 
town Herald. 

Mr.  Allen  Dodworth  has  published  in  a  manual  of  dancing  explicit 
instructions  as  to  the  proper  attitude  to  assume  toward  vour  partner 
(feminine)  in  round  dances.  Many  young  gentlemen  might  profit  by 
following  Mr.  Dodworth's  rules,  and  by  taking  timely  warning  by  these 
additional  suggestions,  e.  g. :  One  arm  is  enough  to  putaround  the  voung 
lady  at  one  time  ;  the  ambidexterous  position  known  in  the  West  as  the 
"double  hug,"  is  neither  refined  nor  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Nor  is  it 
necessary ;  the  young  lady  will  not  try  to  get  away  until  the  music  stops, 
if  her  partner  is  respectably  skillful.  You  wilt  notice,  sometimes,  at  fire- 
men's balls,  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  hold  their  partners  much  as  if 
they  were  hose.  That  is  not  the  way ;  the  men  that  keep  them  at  a 
distance,  as  if  they  were  the  fire,  are  nearer  right.  Do  not  squeeze  the 
young  lady  while  dancing.  If  it  is  necessary  to  your  happiness  to  em- 
brace her,  it  is  better  taste  to  choose  a  retired  spot  of  the  conservatory 
after  the  dance  is  over.  The  snapping  of  ribs  around  the  ball-room  ir- 
ritates the  musicians.  While  avoiding  undue  compression  of  your  part- 
ner, do  not  allow  her  to  forget  that  you  are  there.  Unless  your  rudder 
has  been  temporarily  unshipped,  it  is  your  duty  to  steer.  If  she  will 
not  allow  you  to  do  so,  it  is  proper  for  you  to  ask  her  to  take  you  to 
your  mother.  It  is  in  this  country  the  lady's  privilege  to  stop  waltzing 
when  she  is  tired.  The  man  may  keep  on  until  she  stops.  If  he  has  a 
pedometer  in  his  trousers- pocket  he  should  not  look  at  the  dial  until 
after  he  has  taken  her  to  her  seat.  To  pull  it  out  at  the  end  of  a  long 
waltz  and  announce  the  miles  is  bad  form.  Equally  ill-bred  it  is  to  mop 
the  brow  ostentatiously,  and  say  "Gosh  !" — Life, 

The  style  of  ready-made  interviews,  in  regular  stereotype  blocks,  is 
being  peddled  to  patent-inside  papers  by  an  enterprising  Philadelphia 
journalist  It  is  a  talk  with  a  newly  arrived  actress,  and  is  quite  an  im- 
provement over  the  old-style  interviews,  that  wasted  so  much  type  and 
increased  the  bill  in  the  composing-room  : 

"Oh,  ever  so  much  "  (with  a  delighted  little  laugh).  "  I  think  the 
people  are  so  kind — so  appreciative,  you  know." 

"That  depends.  Of  course,  my  stay  in  America  will  be  regulated  by 
my  manager.     As  for  myself,  I  could  live  here  forever." 

"  They  are  simply  beautiful.  Our  European  theatres  are  so  old-fash- 
ioned, and  the  decorations  are  dull  and  uninviting.  There's  so  much 
more  of  life  and  sparkle  in  the  American  theatre  that  one  is  enthused  at 
once." 

"Much  more.  But  then  they  are  kinder  in  their  criticisms.  I  just 
felt  like  crying  last  night,  when  they  called  me  before  the  curtain  the 
last  time." 

"  I  believe  so.  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  the  West.  From  all  that  I 
have  heard,  they  are  a  rugged,  whole-souled  sort  of  people  out  there, 
who,  while  rough  in  their  way,  are  sincere  in  their  praise.  Oh,  yes  ;  I 
think  I  would  be  just  perfectly  delighted." 

'' Not  after  we  were  three  days  out;  but  during  the  first  forty-eight 
hours  I  never  left  my  berth.     It's  an  awfully  nasty  sensation,  isn't  it  ?  " 

To  this  can  be  added  an  interview  with  the  same  actress  when  she  re- 
turns to  England,  or  Bogmafallah,  or  wherever  her  home  may  be.  It 
can  be  put  in  a  very  few  words,  and  ought  to  run  something  like  this  : 

"Yes;  arrived  yesterday.     Thanks.     Had  an  awfully  jolly  time." 

"  Oh,  they're  a  rum  lot.  They  like  blood-curdling  drama  ;  but,  to  be 
fashionable,  they  must  come  to  see  all  the  foreign  '  stars.'  " 
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[Laughing],     " Money  seems  no  object.    That's  the  only  good  poinl 

■  "'■•'""'  « '■   i'""'^!,  and  poet  looks  some  years  younger  than  his     in  American  audiences— their  willingness  to   part   with   their  cash. "— 
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The  Shepard  Cotillion. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  by  invitation  of  Mrs.  Shepard,  the 
Oakland  Cotillion  Club  gave  its  second  german  at  the  resi- 
dence of  J.  L.  N.  Shepard,  San  Pablo  Avenue,  Oakland. 
There  are  forty  members  in  the  club,  making  twenty  couples, 
but  several  outsiders  were  asked  to  be  present,  so  that  the 
number  was  increased  by  two  or  three  couples.  The  house 
was  beautifully  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  winter  flowers 
from  the  conservatory  and  garden.  The  grounds  were  well 
lighted,  presenting  a  brilliant  appearance  even  in  the  occa- 
sional rain-showers  that  swept  across  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening.  The  german  was  executed  in  the  large  ball-room, 
which  was  draped  in  smilax  and  ferns  for  the  occasion.  Mrs. 
Shepard  received  the  guests,  assisted  by  herdaughters,  Miss 
Shepard,  Miss  Lulu  and  Miss  Kate  Shepard. 

Mrs.  Shepard  was  robed  in  purple  satin,  with  court  train. 

Miss  Shepard — A  rich  dress  of  red  velvet,  with  a  Marie 
de  Medici  collar. 

Miss  Kate  Shepard — White  silk  tulle,  with  pearl-embroid- 
ered waist. 

Mrs.  Charles  Eels— A  Nile  green  silk,  with  nun's  veiling 
of  the  same  shade  ;  diamond  jewels. 

Miss  Fanny  Hunt — Pink  tulle,  with  pink  satin  waist  and 
bodice. 

Miss  Lou  Adams — White  tulle,  en  train. 

Miss  Evelyn  Shepard — Pink  tulle,  and  nun's  veiling. 

Miss  Kate  Bancroft — White  nun's  veiling,  trimmed  with 
Brussels  lace. 

Miss  Nellie  Little,  embroidered  muslin,  plain  skirt,  baby 
waist,  and  sash. 

Eight  figures  were  danced  in  the  german.  The  favors 
were  particularly  chic,  and  were  obtained  especially  in  New 
York.  Among  them  were  "Mikado"  favors,  consisting  of 
delicate  little  Japanese  slippers,  of  soft  satin  for  the  ladies, 
and  Japanese  umbrellas,  half-closed  and  filled  with  candy, 
for  the  gentlemen.  There  were  also  dainty  whips  with 
parti-colored  ribbons  for  lashes,  miniature  flower-pots,  with 
liny  chrysanthemums  and  tulips,  elaborate  boutonnleres, 
toy  soldiers,  with  cannon  for  the  ladies  to  shoot  them  down, 
and  other  curious  devices.  Supper  was  served  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  dining-room,  and,  after  having  partaken  of  an 
elaborate  menu,  the  dance  was  resumed,  lasting  far  into  the 
morning. 

Among  the  guests  present  were:  Mr.  Albert  Miller,  who 
acted  as  leader  in  the  german,  Mr.  Henry  Miller,  Miss 
Kabe",  Miss  Willcox,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Leon  Smith,  Mr. 
Deering,  Miss  Adams,  Miss  Hunt,  Miss  Bancroft,  Miss 
Miller,  Miss  Mamie  Alexander,  Mr.  Charles  Alexander,  Mr. 
Rabe,  Miss  Kitty  Kirkham,  Mr.  Leon  Smith,  Mr.  Harry 
Flint,  Mr.  Fritz  Gamble,  Mr.  Will  Hamilton,  Mr.  McGil- 
vray,  and  Dr.  Sherman. 

Mr.  Albert  Miller  led  the  german,  and  Mr.  McGUvray 
and  Miss  Bancroft  were  the  first  couple. 


A  Surprise  Party. 

A  cleverly  contrived  and  thorough  surprise  party  took 
place  at  the  Palace  Hotel  last  Monday  evening.  The  parti- 
cipants met,  by  appointment,  in  the  rooms  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Boyson  and  proceeded  in  a  body  to  surprise  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Bo^gs,  who  were  comfortably  ensconced  in  their 
apartments.  The  surprise  was  complete,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  the  recipients  recovered  their  equanimity.  As 
the  evening  happened  to  be  the  anniversary  of  the  wedding 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boggs,  the  affair  was  quite  apropos.  Con- 
gratulations were  at  once  extended  to  the  happy  couple,  and, 
after  a  short  interim,  dancing  was  commenced  and  continued 
throughout  the  evening.  Signor  Enrico  Campobello  and 
others  rendered  vocal  selections  during  the  evening.  A  sup- 
per was  served  before  midnight,  during  which  the  flow  of 
sparkling  wine  kept  time  with  the  flow  of  wit  and  humor. 
By  a  curious  coincidence  the  same  evening  happened  to  be 
the  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boyson. 
Although  the  party  was  impromptu,  it  was  none  the  less  en 
joyable,  and  one  of  its  most  pleasant  features  was  the  sight 
of  so  many  exquisite  costumes,  to  the  details  of  which  the 
ladies  had  evidently  paid  much  attention. 

Among  those  present  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Boggs, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Boyson,  ex-Governor  and  Mrs.  Wm. 
Irwin,  Consul  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lund,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Tor- 
bert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sampson  Tarns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osment, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Booth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Estee, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  de  la  Montanya,  M.  and  Mme.  C.  de 
l'Aubiniere,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Porter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
F,  Mullins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris,  Mrs.  Clark,  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Madison,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Martell,  Miss  Jennie  Mar- 
tell.  MissAddie  Martell,  Miss  Kate  Regan,  Miss  Mollie 
Torbert,  Miss  Lulu  Irwin,  Miss  Grace  Porter,  Miss  Jennie 
de  la  Montanya,  Miss  Alice  Mullins,  Miss  Emily  Hughes, 
Miss  Fannie  Hughes,  Miss  Isabel  Sherwood,  Miss  Lizzie 
Madison,  Miss  Lillie  Landsberger,  Miss  Lizzie  Hewlett, 
Miss  Eugenie  Ferrar,  Signor  Enrico  Campobello,  Mr,  James 
de  la  Montanya  Jr.,  Mr.  Charles  Weller,  Mr.  Sherwood, 
Mr.  Henry  Landsberger,  Dr.  Webber,  Mr.  Frank  Happers- 
burger,  Mr.  A.  Flamant,  Mr.  Alexander  Heyneman,  Mr.  A. 
Milton  Ludovica,  and  others. 


The  Cook  Reception. 

A  very  enjoyable  event  of  the  week  was  the  reception 
given  by  Mrs.  Elisha  Cook,  at  her  residence,  on  the  corner 
of  Sixteenth  Street  and  Hoff  Avenue,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
in  honor  of  the  debut  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Leonide  Cook. 
The  house  was  thronged  at  an  early  hour  with  the  many  in- 
vited guests,  who  seemed  bent  on  enjoying  the  occasion  to 
the  fullest  extent.  The  handsome  young  debutante  did  the 
honors  of  the  evening  in  a  most  pleasant  manner,  making 
every  one  feel  perfectly  at  home.  Beautiful  plants  and  flow- 
ers adorned  the  rooms,  where  dancing  was  enjoyed  during 
the  entire  evening.  A  collation  was  served  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  guests. 

Among  those  present  were  Miss  Cora  Thomas,  Miss  Lulu 
Perry,  Miss  Ida  Wilbur,  Miss  Bertha  Wilcox,  of  Oakland, 
Miss  Ella  Goad,  Miss  Blanch  Castle,  Miss  Floy  Brown,  of 
Oakland,  Miss  Grace  Hamilton,  of  Oakland,  Miss  Wall,  of 
Oakland,  Miss  Dodge,  Miss  Robinson,  Miss  Lizzie  McCor- 
mick,  Miss  Gertrude  Severance,  Miss  Mabel  Gross,  Misses 
Hall,  of  Oakland,  Miss  Van  Ness,  Miss  Griffin,  Miss  Mamie 
Reynolds,  Miss  Kohler,  Miss  Voorman,  Miss  Bates,  Miss 
Helen  Landers,  Miss  Cook,  Miss  Buckner,  Miss  Emma 
Spinney,  Miss  Jeannette  Reynolds,  Miss  Eva  Castle,  Miss 
Bessie  Hooker,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cook,  Mr.  Joseph  Masten,  Mr. 
Burt  Sherwood,  Mr.  John  P.  Jackson  Jr.,  Mr.  Albert  L. 
Stetson,  Mr.  Beaver,  Mr.  Frank  D.  Willey,  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  D-trick,  Will  Heath,  Mr.  Emanuel  McCormick,  Mr. 
Arthur  Painter,  Mr.  Frank  Madison,  Mr.  William  Simp- 
son, Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Frank  Mat- 
thews, Mr.  Robert  Jackson,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Fred  Pear- 
son, Mr.  Daniel  Hanlon  and  others. 


A  New  Art  School. 

The  California  Museum  Association  of  Sacramento  will 
open  its  Art  School  in  the  main  hall  of  the  E.  B.  Crocker 
Art  Gallery,  early  in  January,  '86,  and  the  equipment  there- 
fore is  ordered.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  terms  eight 
months,  with  two  sessions  to  each.  Days — Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  Evenings — (drawing  and  black 
and  white)  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays.  The 
Board  of  Directors  desires  the  first  year  to  be  confined  to 
drawing;  color  work  classes  to  be  formed,  however,  when 
advanced  pupils  present  themselves.  It  is  the  desire  to 
select  the  director,  or  teacher,  if  possible  from  among  artists 
in  California.  To  that  end,  correspondence  from  artists, 
with  frank  expression  of  views,  accompanying  proposals  to 
take  charge  of  the  school,  is  invited.  The  terms  upon  which 
it  is  proposed  to  serve  the  Association,  should  be  stated 
clearly.  Consent  to  give  lessons  to  others  than  pupils  of  the 
school  will  be  refused.  The  Association  founds  the  school 
with  the  full  intention  of  making  it  a  permanent  institution. 
I1  suggests  to  applicants  that  the  prospective  success  and 
permanency  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  matter  of 
the  present  salary  they  will  ask  the  Association  to  pay. 
Communications  will  be  treated  as  confidential,  and  should 
be  filed  on  or  before  December  5, 1885,  1  P.  m.  Address,  D. 
Lubin,  President  C.  M.  A.,  Sacramento. 


The  Marguerite  Club. 

The   members  of  the   Marguerite   Club   met   on   Friday 

evening  of  last  week,  at  the  rooms  of  Mrs.  I.  L.  Martell,  in 

the  Bella  Vista.     The  eight  debutantes  who  comprise  the 

club  had  invited  a  number  of  friends  to  meet  them,  all  of 


whom  assembled  at  an  early  hour.  After  some  attention 
had  been  paid  to  the  business  affairs  of  the  club,  vocal  and 
instrumental  pieces  were  rendered  by  several  of  the  young 
ladies.  In  this  way,  varying  music  with  conversation,  the 
evening  hours  were  passed  very  enjoyably.  The  next  meet- 
ing of  the  club  is  anxiously  looked  forward  to.  Among 
those  present  were:  Miss  Jennie  Martell,  Miss  Addie  Mar- 
tell, Miss  Eva  Castle,  Miss  Blanche  Castle,  Miss  Maggie 
Bucknall,  Miss  Jennie  Will,  Miss  Hamilton,  Miss  Isabel 
Sherwood,  Miss  Florence  Caduc,  Miss  Sherwood,  Miss  By- 
ingion,  Miss  Sophie  Gibbs,  Miss  Mamie  Merrill,  Miss  Lulu 
Perry,  Mr.  Albert  L.  Stetson,  Mr.  Will  Jackson,  Mr.  Cas- 
tle, Mr.  A.  F.  Gegan,  Mr.  William  Bryan,  Mr.  Mathieu, 
Mr.  Munkin,  and  Mr.  William  Fielding. 


Private  Theatricals. 
For  some  time  past  the  younger  society  people  of  Oak- 
land and  this  city  have  been  preparing  for  an  elaborate  per- 
formance of  Robert  Grant's  quaint  satire,  "  Little  Tin  Gods 
on  Wheels."  The  affair  is  under  the  management  of  Miss 
Evelyn  Shepard,  and  will  take  place  at  the  Shepard  resi- 
dence on  an  evening  in  Christmas  week.  Mr.  Stephen 
Leach  is  at  present  drilling  the  young  people,  and  rehear- 
sals are  held  every  Saturday  afternoon.  The  playdemands, 
a  large  cast,  and  twenty  young  gentlemen  are  diligently- 
practicing  the  difficult  role  of  the  "  Twenty  Sleepy  Fathers." 
The  costuming  will  be  exceedingly  brilliant.  Among  the 
young  people  who  are  to  take  part  are  Miss  Evelyn  Shep- 
ard, Mr.  John  Kittle,  Miss  Maggie  Kittle,  Mr.  Fred  Dela- 
field,  Miss  Macondray,  Mr.  Fred  Macondray,  Mr.  Sothard 
Hoffman,  Mr.  Ogden  Hoffman,  Miss  Clare  Ralston,  and 
many  others. 

A  Bridal  Dinner. 
On  Thursday  evening  of  last  week  Miss  Kate  Shepard 
gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  three  newly  married  couples,  at 
her  residence  in  Oakland.  The  guests  so  honored  were 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Hyde  (ne'e  Hubbard),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Coon  (ne'e  Adams),  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith  Coit 
(ne'e  Flint).  Miss  Bancroft  and  Miss  Hunt  were  also  pres- 
ent to  assist  the  hostess.  A  delightful  menu  was  served, 
and  the  evening  passed  in  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  fashion. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  James  V.  Coleman  returned  home  last  ?.Ionday  from 
his  Eastern  and  European  tour,  and  is  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel.  An  extended  visit  to  the  Carlsbad  Springs,  in  Ger- 
many, greatly  benefited  his  health. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  F.  F,  Low  and  Miss  Florence  Low  ar- 
rived in  New  York  from  Europe  last  week,  and  are  stopping 
at  the  Albemarle  House. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  de  Guigne  and  family  returned  from  a 
prolonged  European  tour  on  Tuesday,  and  are  now  at  their 
home  in  San  Mateo. 

Hon.  Romualdo  Pacheco  has  returned  from  his  Texas 
ranch,  and  is  with  his  family  at  the  Bella  Vista. 

Major  j.  L.  Rathbone  and  Mr.  Frank  Jaynes  are  at  the 
Brunswick  House,  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  arrived  here  from  the  East 
last  Sunday,  after  stopping  over  at  New  Orleans  en  route 
for  a  few  days.  It  is  their  intention  to  remain  here  about  a 
week.  Miss  Crocker  remained  in  New  York,  having  Mrs. 
Lucy  Arnold  of  Sacramento  as  her  companion  during  her 
parents'  absence. 

Hon.  Charles  N.  Felton  and  Miss  Katie  Felton  departed 
for  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Tuesday,  to  remain  during  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Gashwiler  is  residing  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  in  New  York  city.  It  is  said  that  she  will  soon  wed 
an  old  San  Francisco  stock-broker,  Mr.  Harry  Logan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  and  Mr.  Walter  F.  Dean 
are  at  the  Windsor  Hotel  in  New  York  city,  and  intend 
staying  there  two  weeks  longer,  when  they  will  proceed  to 
Europe  to  make  a  tour  of  the  continent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Chandler  Howard  will  not  leave  for  Japan 
until  the  next  steamer  after  the  present  one.  Mr.  Howard 
has  been  appointed  first  clerk  in  the  Yokahama  office  of  the 
steamship  company. 

Mr.  Max  Taubles  leaw.s  to-day  for  a  business  trip  to 
Japan. 

Mr.  Eugene  E.  L>ewc>  has  returned  from  Europe,  and  is 
now  in  San  Francisco. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  wilt  leave  for  Wash- 
ington,  D.  G,  in  about  ten  day*,  and  will  occupy  their  resi- 
dence on  K  Street.  They  are  anxious  to  have  their  niece, 
Miss  Christine  Lathrop,  who  was  with  them  last  spring,  pass 
the  winter  with  them,  which  she  will  probably  do.  Being  in 
mourning,  Mrs.  Stanford  will  not  go  into  society  this  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Page  (nee  Hammond)  are  expected 
to  return  from  their  honeymoon  trip  next  week. 

Mr.  Edgar  Painter  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to 
Mr.  W.  T.  Sesnon,  in  Fresno  County. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe  and  Miss  Kate  Jarboe  are  expected 
back  from  the  East  in  about  two  weeks. 

Miss  Susie  Russell,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  friends  here. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Maynard  and  Miss  Helen  Houston  will  pass 
the  winter  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Lizzie  Hull  is  visiting  friends  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Hawes  left 
this  city  on  Wednesday  for  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  ex- 
pect to  remain  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  General  Houghton  departed  for  Hartford,  Conn., 
yesterday,  to  visit  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Morgan  Bulkeley. 
She  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Lizzie  Hewlett,  of  Stockton, 
who  intends  visiting  relatives  in  Baltimore. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre  anticipate  passing  the  win- 
ter at  Menlo  Park,  leaving  here  on  the  1st  proximo. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Howard  returned  from  her  Eastern  trip 
on  Monday. 

Mrs.  Carroll  Cook  returned  home  last  Sunday,  after  a  so- 
journ of  two  weeks  at  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Tot  Cutter  returned  to  the  Rancho  los  Medanos  on 
Monday,  having  come  down  for  a  few  days  to  see  Nevada. 

Mrs.  Henry  Edgerton,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  visiting 
friends  here  for  a  week  past. 

Miss  Belle  Sullivan  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Murphy-Co- 
lumbet,  at  San  Martine  ranch,  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

Dr.  0.  O.  Burgess  has  returnedfrom  the  East. 

Miss  Augustine  Haraszthy  will  be  the  guest  of  MissCath- 
erine  Stoneman,  in  Sacramento,  during  the  winter. 

Miss  Mary  Greenwell,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Charles 
R.  Lloyd,  of  Oakland,  for  the  past  two  years,  has  returned 
to  her  home  in  England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A  Spreckels  returned  from  a  short  East- 
ern trip  on  Tuesday. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Jungen  intend  residing  in 
Oakland  during  the  winter. 

Mrs.  William  Kohl,  Miss  Mamie  Kohl,  Miss  Robinson, 
and  Mr.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  have  returned  to  San  Mateo, 
after  a  few  days'  sojourn  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Julia  Judd  did  not  return  to  Honolulu  last  Monday, 
but  will  remain  here  until  January. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Wallace  are  at  the  Everett 
House,  in  New  York  city.  The  Judge  is  now  much  better 
in  health,  having  recovered  from  his  recent  severe  illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Wood,  of  San  Rafael,  have  been 
passing  a  few  days  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Hattie  M.  Bliss  has  gone  to  Honolulu  to  visit  friends 
for  a  month. 

Mrs.  Ustick,  formerly  of  this  city,  is  domiciled  at  No.  34 
Grammercy  Park,  in  New  York  citv. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Bliss,  of  Carson  City,  have  been  visit- 
ing friends  here  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  have  gone  to  Washing 
ton,  D.  C,  to  remain  during  the  session  of  Congress. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Judd,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Godfrey 
Rhodes,  Hon.  C.  R.  Bishop,  Hon.  S.  G.  Wilder,  and  Col. 
George  W.  Macfarlane  returned  to  Honolulu  last  Monday. 

Mrs.  General  Schofield  is  stopping  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  in  New  York  city. 

Miss  Lizzie  Hewlett  came  down  from  Stockton  on  Mon- 
day, and  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  General  Houghton,  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  until  yesterday,  when  she  went  East. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Castle  has  returned  from  his  visit  to  the  Hawa- 
iian Islands. 

Governor  George  Stoneman  passed  a  few  days  at  the  Oc- 
cidental Hotel  this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  F.  Ladd  have  been  visiting  relatives 
in  Massachusetts,  but  are  now  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
N.  Shaw  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mrs.  I.  L.  Requa,  at 
Piedmont. 


Mr.  W.  G.  Purdy,  Mr.  J.  H.  S.  Quick,  and  Mr.  George 
Cook,  prominent  Eastern  railroad  officials,  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Keyes  and  Miss  Keyes  came  up  from  San 
Jose  on  Tuesday,  for  a  short  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sonntag  returned  to  the  city  on 
Tuesday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  J.  Brittan  passed  several  days  in  this 
city  this  week. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Miller  are  stopping  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  awaiting  an  improvement  in  the  senator's 
health,  which  of  late  has  been  poor,  before  they  proceed  to 
Washington.  It  is  supposed  that  Miss  Dora  Miller  will 
be  married  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope  and  Misses  Florence  and  Mamie  Pope 
are  registered  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  in  New  York  city. 

Miss  Arcadia  Spence,  of  San  Jose,  is  visiting  Miss  Ada 
Sullivan. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Porter,  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  contemplates  re- 
moving to  this  city  to  reside  permanently. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Stanton  A.  Mason,  U.  S.  A,  are 
living  in  Missouri. 

Miss  Virginia  Hanchett,  who  has  been  very  ill  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  J.  B.  Wright,  in  Sacra- 
mento, has  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  return  home 
to-day. 

Mr.  John  Conrad  has  leturned  to  the  city,  after  a  pleas- 
ant visit  to  Chicago  and  other  Eastern  cities. 

Mr.  L.  Fillmore,  Superintendent  of  the  South  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  is  at  Bowlder  Creek,  busily  engaged  in 
fishing — for  an  engine  that  the  company  lost  this  week. 

Mr.  Alexander  Del  Mar  returned  home  yesterday,  after 
an  extended  European  tour. 

Miss  Lizzie  Tevis  returned  from  Monterey  on  Monday, 
and  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  Edgar  A.  Mizner,  of  Benicia,  passed  several  days  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  this  week. 

Mrs.  Chancellor  Hartson  came  down  from  Napa  on  Mon- 
day for  a  brief  visit  to  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Page  (nee  Hammond)  spent  their 
honeymoon  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Curry  at  their  beau- 
tiful ranch  near  Dixon. 

Miss  Daisy  Hunt,  who  left  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  has  arrived  safely  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Jobson,  of  Sacramento,  intend 
making  a  trip  to  New  York  during  the  holidays. 

Miss  Jeannette  Hamilton,  of  Sacramento,  left  for  the 
East  on  Tuesday,  to  visit  friends  in  Kansas  City  and  Tope- 
ka,  expecting  to  be  away  several  months. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilcox,  Misses  Fannie  and  Tulita  Wilcox, 
and  Miss  Jean  Russell,  who  have  been  passing  several  weeks 
at  Santa  Barbara,  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  last  Saturday  and 
remained  a  few  days  at  the  St.  Elmo. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

It  is  reported  that  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson  is  engaged  to  a 
young  English  gentleman  of  wealth  and  landed  estate.  The 
young  couple  met  on  an  Atlantic  steamer.  The  Sandersons 
are  now  in  England. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Macfarlane,  of  Honolulu,  was  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  at  luncheon  one  day  last  week.  A 
few  intimate  friends  were  also  invited  to  meet  Mrs.  Macfar- 
lane before  her  departure  for  the  Islands,  and  the  afternoon 
was  delightfully  passed.  Those  present  were:  Mrs.  Eliza 
Macfarlane,  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mrs. 
Gummer,  Mrs.  Tracy,  and  the  hostess. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Bandmann  will  give  a  reception 
about  December  20th,  at  their  residence,  514  Lombard 
Street,  to  celebrate  the  debut  in  society  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Tonie  Bandmann. 

Mrs.  Holden,  wife  of  the  new  President  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Chancellor  Chauvenet,  of 
St.  Louis.  As  Miss  Mary  Chauvenet,  she  was  several  sea- 
sons one  of  the  belles  of  that  city,  and  is  well  fitted  to  grace 
the  position  which  she  is  to  occupy.  She  comes  fro:.*  a  fam- 
ily of  celebrated  mathematicians.  The  scientific  a^'ij  mathr 
ematical  works  of  Chancellor  Chauvenet  have  lung  been 
among  the  standard  works  in  France.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  he  wrote  two  books  concerning  certain  abstruse  prob- 
lems, of  which  Professor  Pierce,  of  Harvard,  said  :  "  Only 
two  men  in  the  world  have  been  able  to  comprehend  the 
first,  while  the  second  will  not  be  solved  for  fifty  years," 

It  has  become  the  fashion  to  cultivate  chrysanthemums 
among  the  ladies  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  and  some 
of  the  hot-house  varieties  to  be  seen  at  this  season  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  The  chrysanthemum  was  brought  by 
the  Hollanders  from  Japan,  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
but  since  then  the  English  and  Dutch  have  increased  the 
original  three  varieties  to  numberless  different  shades  and 
combinations.  In  New  York  and  Boston,  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  two  years  among  society  women  to  cultivate  rare 
chrysanthemums.  In  the  chrysanthemum  show  which  closed 
last  week  in  Boston,  all  the  Brahmins  of  the  North  End 
participated,  and  upward  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  were 
given  away  in  prizes. 

Miss  MolUe  Edmunds,  of  Oakland,  gave  a  musicale  on 
Tuesday  evening,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Edmunds  and  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, at  which  many  guests  were  present. 

Miss  May  Hubbard  is  being  entertained  by  friends  in 
Chicago. 

The  next  party  of  the  Oakland  Cotillion  Club  will  be 
given  at  the  1  ubbs  residence,  when  Mr.  Will  Hamilton  will 
lead  the  german. 

The  Deckers  have  issued  cards  for  a  party  at  their  Bush 
Street  residence  next  Friday  evening^ 

The  ladies  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  will  hold  a 
fair  on  the  evenings  of  December  9th,  10th,  and  nth,  at  the 
church,  on  the  corner  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Sacramento 
streets.  There  will  be  a  varied  entertainment  each  evening, 
which  will  doubtless  be  very  interesting  and  enjoyable. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin  gave  an  elaborate  dinner  party  on 
Wednesday  evening,  at  her  residence  on  Taylor  Street. 

Miss  Jennie  Hopkins  gave  an  enjoyable  musicale  on 
Wednesday  evening,  at  her  residence  on  Golden  Gate  Ave- 
nue. A  large  number  of  friends  were  present,  and  the  even- 
ing was  passed  in  a  delightful  manner. 

There  will  be  a  fair  and  art  exhibition  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Unitarian  Church,  on  Gough  Street,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Society  for  Christian  work,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  evenings  of  next  week.  Among  the  pictures 
on  exhibition  will  be  engravings  by  well  known  English  en- 
gravers of  Gustave  Dorc's  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife," 
"Christ  Leaving  the  Pretorium,"  "Darkness,"  "Christian 
Martyrs,"  "The  Neophyte,"  and  "  The  Triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity," owned  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head;  "  Scene  in  a  Pompeian 
House — Called  the  House  of  the  Bears,"  by  Chifoni, 
owned  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head;  a  landscape  by  Binet,  owned 
by  Mrs.  Rogers;  "The  Alhambra"  and  "A  Scene  in 
Japan,"  by  Humphrey  Moore,  owned  by  Charles  Crocker; 
sheep,  by  Verbeckhoeven  :  and  many  other  paintings  by  well 
known  artists. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Lieutenant  R.  M.  Emmett,  Ninth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
cently relieved  from  General  Pope's  staff,  has  reached  his 
station  at  Fort  Nebraska.  Mrs.  Emmett  has  gone  further 
East  to  visit  her  former  home  at  New  Rochelle. 


Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton  and  Mr.  John  I,  Housman, 
two  of  our  best  known  elocutionists,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Norton,  the  popular  vocalist,  will  give  a  dramatic  and  song 
recital  at  the  Alcazar,  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  8th. 


Kellogg- Bryant—  Married,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
on  the  5th  of  November,  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Brainard,  D.U.,  J.  G.  Kellogg,  of 
San  Francisco,  to  Jane  M.  Bryant,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
No  cards. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

"Clara  Belle,"  in  the  Cincinnati  EnquirCr,  affords 
the  following  racy  sketch  of  a  Sunday  evening  scene 
in  a  fashionable  New  York  restaur-int:  We  were  a 
little  ahead  of  the  crowd,  and  there  were  only  two  ta- 
bles occupied  besides  our  own.  At  one  of  these  sat 
a  man  of  military  carriage,  with  a  gray  mustache  and 
imperial,  and  rather  a  haughty  mien.  He  is  a  de- 
scendant of  an  old  Huguenot  family  in  New  York, 
and  several  of  his  grandchildren  are  able  to  ride 
blooded  horses  and  play  polo.  Opposite  to  him  was 
as  actress  of  comic  opera  celebrity,  whose  big  blue 
eyes  have  been  photographed  many  times,  and  whose 
husband  left  her  because  of  the  military  descendant 
of  the  old  Huguenots.  She  was  vivacious  and  hun- 
gry, and  he  basked  in  the  mellow  radiance  of  her  big 
blue  eyes  in  tranquil  happiness.  She  has  been  on  the 
stage  four  years.  Her  salary  to-day  is  one  hundred 
dollars  per  week,  and  on  Sunday  night  she  wore  near- 
ly ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  diamonds.  She  has 
not  yet  learned  how  to  eat,  which  is  an  accomplish- 
ment that  every  woman  should  possess.  I  was  rather 
startled  when  I  heard  her  order  the  dinner.  Her  es- 
cort, who  affirmed  that  his  appetite  was  light,  took 
nothing  but  a  few  reed-birds  on  toast  and  a  bottle  of 
old  Eurgundy,  but  the  maid  with  the  big  blue  eyes, 
after  studying  the  bill  of  fare  with  the  most  rapt  in- 
terest for  a  lew  minutes,  turned  to  the  obsequious 
waiter,  and  said:  "Well,  now,  lemme  see.  First, 
you  know,  I  want  just  a  thimbleful  of  sherry,  with 
some  bitters  in  it— or,  no,  you  needn't  mind  about  the 
bitters;  they're  kinder  nasty,  don't  you  know,  and 
besides— but  then  I  don't  know,"  she  continued,  look- 
ing up  at  the  grave  companion,  "p'raps  I'd  better 
have  some  bitters,  after  all,  to  give  me  an  appetite ; 
eh,  general.'"  "I  think,"  said  the  aged  rounder, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  sly  gray  eyes,  "  that  something 
of  that  sort  had  better  be  done ;  your  appetite's  so 
precarious  lately,  you  know."  "  Yes,"  said  the  blue- 
eyed  fairy,  thoughtfully,  "I  think  I  will  have  some 
bitters  in  the  sherry,  and  then  I  want  some  very  small 
oysters — tiny  little  ones— and  on  the  deep  shell,  and 
then — then — well,  I  guess  they'll  have  a  thick  soup, 
like  bisque  of  lobster,  and  sonk-  smelts.  You've  got 
smelts,  haven't  you  ? "  "  We  haf  got  delicious 
zmelts."  "All  right  Bring  the  smells,  and  have 
them  on  one  of  those  nice  little  spiggots,  don't  you 
know,  and  just  a  little  bit  of  a  bottle  of  Rhine  wine 
with  them;  and  after  that  I'll  take  some — some — 
some — what  shall  I  take  next,  general?"  "  I  should 
think,"  said  her  vis-a-vis,  with  the  most  portentous 
gravity,  "  that  I  would  eat  something  hearty,  like  a 
grouse,  flanked  by  kidneys."  "Yes,"  said  the  act- 
ress, with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "I'll  have  all  that  and  a 
lot  of  champagne,  you  know,  and  then  some  of  those 
little  peach  tarts,  and  s'morange  ice,  and  then — I 
guess  that's  all  I  care  for  to-night,  except  a  little  green 
Chartreuse ;  or  is  it  the  yellow  Chartreuse  that  smells 
the  nicest  ?  "  she  asked,  raising  her  eyes  once  more  to 
the  man  with  the  gray  mustache.  "  It  is  maraschino 
which  has  the  bouquet  you  admire  so  much,"  an- 
swered the  elegant  old  rascal,  pompously.  "Why, 
of  course  it  is,"  said  the  actress,  with  a  fond  smile. 
"  What  a  clever  old  darling  you  are  to  remember 
these  jaw-breaking  words  !  " 


Obscure  Intimations. 

C.  S.  W.—"  Ballade,"  declined. 
Lu.  W.   S.  —  "Talent"   and    "Westerners,"  de- 
clined. 

L.  R.  B.  —  "  A  Message,"  declined. 

A.  M. — "Second  Night,"  etc.,  declined. 

Two  Sisters,  Or.— MSS.  returned  by  mail. 


There  are  few  actresses  who  do  not  appreciate  a 
a  good  dinner  or  know  how  to  select  one.  Adelaide 
Neilson  was  a  devotee  of  gourmandism — ate  often 
and  late,  was  feted,  dined,  and  wined  on  every  hand, 
loved  nothing  better  than  to  be  invited  out  socially, 
and  actually  died  from  feeding  loo  much.  Cham- 
pagne was  her  favorite  wine.  Patti  is  a  light  eater — 
all  singers  are — but  goes  in  for  porter  and  Burgundy 
with  a  will.  The  stars  of  the  vocal  world  are  very 
capricious  in  fixing,  but  rigid  in  adhering  to  once- 
established  rnles  about  eating  near  the  time  of  sing- 
ing—either before  or  after.  The  fact  that  Madame 
Scalchi  refused  to  sing  last  season  and  compelled  a 
"  change  of  bill,"  on  the  ground  that  she  had  eaten 
too  late,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  chronicler 
of  the  capricious  records  of  primas  donnas.  Lillian 
Russell  is  very  fond  of  salads,  and  will  not  eat  a  din- 
ner in  which  they  do  not  occupy  a  prominent  position. 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg's  fondness  for  pork  and  beans 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  her  only  fault.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  hisirionism  caters  to  its  inner  cravings  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  For  two  or  three  hours' 
hard  work  on  the  boards,  it  is  better  that  the  process 
of  digestion  should  be  well  under  way.  Oysters  are 
easily  digested  and  are  good  for  colds.  Most  act- 
resses therefore  naturally  acquire  a  great  taste  for 
them.  Mrs.  Langtry  is  very  fond  of  Blue  Points  on 
the  half-shell,  and  is  very  particular  about  the  cook- 
ing of  her  viands.  The  special  weakness  of  the  Eng- 
lish beauty  was  a  fondness  for  brandy  and  soda,  with 
a  distinct  underlying  tendency  toward  beer.  Selina 
Dolaro,  like  most  English  women  of  the  stage,  has 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  taking  her  tea  at  five  o'clock, 
whether  she  has  an  engagement  or  not.  She  lives 
unostentatiously,  but  comfortably,  in  a  flat,  and  her 
cook  is  a  colored  girl,  who  has  learned  by  experience 
just  what  will  tickle  her  mistress's  palate.  Madame 
Dolaro  makes  excellent  tea-biscuit  for  herself,  and 
likes  them. 

Marie  Prescott  keeps  a  house  in  a  flat,  has  a  Ger- 
man cook,  knows  how  to  prepare  a  dainty  meal  her- 
self, and  has  an  able  assistant  in  her  husband.  She 
has  no  idea  of  sacrificing  her  gustatory  enjoyment  to 
the  requirements  of  her  profession,  so  far  as  to  relin- 
quish her  garlic,  of  which  she  is  as  fond  as  any^t/- 
chinanga.  Rose  Coghlan  doesn't  like  a  heavy  wine 
like  sherry  if  she  is  going  to  play,  and  usually  in- 
dulges in  champagne  instead.  She  is  a  six-o'clock 
diner,  feeds  well,  and,  when  chicken  is  on  the  board, 
calls  for  the  while  meat.  Ellen  Terry,  while  on  the 
road,  always  has  her  meals  served  in  her  room,  as  do 
Mrs.  Langtry  and  Margaret  Mather.  The  latter 
young  lady  does  not  dine  out  much.  Miss  Mather 
always  takes  an  iced  lemonade  before  going  on  in  the 
balcony  scene  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Nothing  that  Mile.  Sarah  Bernharnthas  ever  eaten 
has  had  a  tendency  to  make  her  grow  stouter.  The 
great  French  tragedienne  always  takes  a  glass  of  old 
Cognac  before  going  on  the  stage,  dines  in  the  after- 
noon, and  takes  a  supper  after  the  performance. 
Mme.  Desck4e,  the  renowned  French  actress,  lived 
for  the  last  year  of  her  existence,  when  cancer  was 
drawing  her  inevitably  to  her  grave,  entirely  upon 
grapes  and  milk.  Mme.  Judic  is  said  to  be  a  verv 
good  feeder,  and  her  embonpoint  gives  no  denial  of 
the  statement.  Mile.  Aimee  is  highly  appreciative  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  of  late  years,  conscious 
of  her  increasing  stoutness,  seeks  to  temper  appe- 
tite with  judgment.  Mme.  Rhea  has  been  feted 
lately  almost  enough  to  undermine  her  constitution, 
but  keeps  up  bravely.  Mme.  Janisch  loves  a  good 
meal,  and  never  fails  to  get  one  when  the  selection  of 
dishes  is  left  to  herself,  when  she  takes  good  care  to 
remember  the  solidly  good  things  of  Faderland.  —  The 
Cook. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


BILL  NYE'S    BUDGET. 

He  Travels  with  a  Living  Tear-Jug. 
I  have  not  written  much  for  publication  in  the  great 
molder  of  public  opinion  lately  because  I  did  not  feel 
welL     I  w  is  fatigued     I  took  a  ride  on  the  cars  last 
week,  and  it  shook  me  up  a  good  deal. 

The  train  was  crowded  somewhat,  and  so  I  sat  in 
the  seat  with  a  woman  who  got  aboard  at  Mmkms 
Sidine.  1  noticed  as  we  pulled  out  of  Minkm  s  hid- 
ins  that  this  woman  raised  the  window  so  that  she 
could  bid  adieu  to  a  man  in  a  dyed  mustache.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  was  her  dolce  far  niente,  or  her 
grandson  bv  her  second  husband.  1  know  that  if  he 
had  been  a  relative  of  mine,  however,  I  would  have 
cheerfully  concealed  the  fact.  , 

She  waved  a  Utile  2x0  handkerchief  out  of  the  win- 
dow said  "good-bye,"  allowed  a  fresh  zephyr  from 
Cape  Sabine  to  come  in  and  play  a  xylophone  inter- 
lude on  my  spinal  column,  and  then  burst  into  a  par- 
oxysm of  damp  hot  tears. 

I  had  to  go  into  another  car  for  a  moment,  and 
when  I  returned  a  pugilist  from  Chicago  had  my  seat 
When  1  travel  I  am  uniformly  courteous,  especially 
to  pugilists.  A  pugilist  who  has  started  outas  an  ob- 
scure boy  with  no  money,  no  friends,  and  no  one  to 
practice  oil  except  his  wife  or  his  mother,  with  no 
capital  aside  from  his  bare  hands;  a  man  who  has 
fight  his  way  through  life,  as  it  were,  and  yet 
who  has  come  out  of  obscurity  arm  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  authorities  and  won  the  good  will  of 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact— will  always  find 
me  cordial  and  pacific.  So  I  allowed  this  self-made 
man.  with  the  broad,  high,  intellectual  shoulder-blades, 
to  sit  in  my  seat  with  his  feet  on  my  new  and  expen- 
sive traveling-bag,  w  tile  I  sat  with  the  tear-bedewed 
memento  from  Minkin's  Siding.  _ 

She  sobbed  several  more  times,  then  hove  a  sigh 
that  rattled  the  windows  in  the  car,  and  sat  up.  I 
asked  her  if  I  might  sit  by  her  side  for  a  few  miles 
and  share  her  great  sorrow.  She  looked  at  me 
askani  e.  I  did  not  resent  it.  She  allowed  me  to  take 
t  and  I  looked  at  a  paper  for  a  few  moments 
so  that  she  could  loci;  me  over  through  the  corners 
of  her  eyes.  1  alsc/scrutinized  her  lineaments  some. 
She  was  dressed  Lp  considerably,  and  when  a  wom- 
an dresses  up  to  ride  in  a  railway  train  she  advertises 
the  fact  that  her  intellect  is  beginning  to  totter  on  its 
throne.  People  who  have  more  than  one  suit  of 
clothes  should  not  pick  out  fine  raiment  for  traveling 
purposes.  This  person  was  not  handsomely  dressed, 
but  she  had  the  kind  of  clothes  that  look  as  though 
they  had  tried  to  present  the  appearance  of  affluence 
and  had  failed  to  do  so. 

This  leads  me  to  say,  in  all  seriousness,  that  there 
is  nothing  so  sad  as  the  sight  of  a  man  or  woman 
who  would  scorn  to  tell  a  wrong  story,  but  who  will 
persist  in  wearing  bogus  clothes  and  bogus  jewelry 
that  wouldn't  fool  anybody. 

My  seat-mate  wore  a  cloak  that  had  started  out  to 
bamboozle  the  American  people  with  the  idea  that  it 
was  worth  one  hundred  dollars,  but  it  wouldn't  mis- 
Jit  be  nearer  than  half  a  mile. 
I  also  discovered  that  it  had  an  air  about  it  that  would 
indicate 'hnt  she  wore  it  while  she  cooked  the  pan- 
'  aijhnuts.  Jt  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible that  she  would  do  this,  out  tftu  .-■:..  '"  I  say, 
had  that  air  about  it. 

She  seemed  to  want  to  converse  after  a  while,  and 
as  she  began  on  the  subject  of  literature,  picking  up 
a  volume  that  had  been  left  in  her  seat  by  the  train 
boy,  entitled  "  Shadowed  to  Skowhegan  and  Back; 
or  The  Child  Fiend;  price,  $2,"  we  drifted  on  pleas- 
antly into  the  broad  domain  of  letters. 

Incidentally  I  asked  her  what  authors  she  read 
mostly. 

"Oh,  I  don't  remember  the  authors  so  much  as  I 
do  the  books,"  said  she;  "  I  am  a  great  reader.  If 
I  should  tell  you  how  much  I  have  read,  you  wouldn't 
believe  it" 

I  said  I  certainly  would.  I  had  frequently  been 
called  upon  to  believe  things  that  would  make  the  or- 
dinary rooster  quail.  If  she  discovered  the  true  in- 
wardness of  this  Anglo-American  "  Jewdesprit,"  she 
refrained  from  saying  anything  about  it 

' '  1  read  a  good  deal, "  she  continued,  ' '  and  it  keeps 
me  all  strung  up.  I  weep,  oh,  so  easily."  Just  then 
she  lightly  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm  and  I  could  see 
that  the  tears  were  rising  to  her  eyes.  I  felt  like  ask- 
ing her  if  she  had  ever  tried  running  herself  through 
a  clothes-wringer  every  morning.  I  did  feel  that 
some  one  ought  to  chirk  her  up,  so  I  asked  her  if  she 
remembered  the  advice  of  the  editor  who  received  a 
letter  from  a  young  lady  troubled  the  same  way.  She 
slated  that  she  couldn't  explain  it,  but  every  little 
while,  without  any  apparent  cause,  she  would  shed 
tears,  and  the  editor  asked  her  why  she  didn't  lockup 
the  shed. 

We  conversed  for  a  long  time  about  literature,  but 
every  little  while  she  would  get  me  into  deep  water 
by  quoting  some  author  or  work  that  I  had  never 
read.  1  never  realized  what  a  hopeless  ignoramus  I 
was  till  I  heard  about  the  scores  of  books  that  had 
made  her  shed  the  scalding,  and  yet  that  I  had  never, 
never  read.  When  she  looked  at  me  with  that  far- 
:prcssion  in  her  eyes,  and  with  her  hand  rest- 
ing lightly  on  my  arm  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
gorgeous  two-karat  Rhinestone  from  Pittsburg  full 
play,  and  told  me  how  such  works  as  "  The  New- 
Made  Grave  ;  or,  The  Twin  Murderers  "  had  cost 
her  many  and  many  a  copious  tear,  I  told  her  1  was 
glad  of  it.  If  it  be  a  blessed  boon  for  the  student  of 
such  books  to  and  work  up  their  hon- 

est perspiration  into  scalding  tears,  far  be  it  from  me 
to  grudge  them  that  poor  boon. 

I  hope  that  all  who  may  read  these  lines,  and  who 
may  fe._-l  ihat  the  pores  of  their  skin  are  getting  tor- 
pid and  sluggish,  owing  to  an  inherited  antipathy 
iid  who  feel  that  they 
would  rather  work  up  their  perspiration  into  woe,  and 
shed  it  in  the  shape  of  a  common  red-eyed  weep,  will 
keep  themselves  to  this  poor  boon.  People  have 
different  ways  of  enjoying  themselves,  and  I  hope  no 
one  will  hesitate  about  accepting  this  or  any  other 
poor  boon  that  I  do  not  happen  to  be  using  at  the 
timr.  — Boston  C 


The  o  monoliths  in  the  neighborhood 

of  Stromway,  Ireland,   although  in  a  desolate  spot, 

have  lately  Keen  greatly   damaged  by  tourists,  who 

mused  themselves  hurling  stones  at  them. 


Some  seeds  of  an  unknown  variety,  recently  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  are  to  be  planted  in  the 
White  House  conservatory  at  Washington,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  germinate. 


London    Truth  defines  a  wedding  present  as  the 
ign  of  the  inward  invisible  joy  a 
girl's  family  feels  at  getting  her  off  their  hands. 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR 

Nov. 
Now  the  autumn  days  are  here. 

Bleak  and  drear, 
And  the  ulsters  from  last  year 

Now  appear. 
Tis  too  early  for  the  merry 
And  enlivening  "Tom  and  Jerry," 
And  the  air  is  chilly,  very, 

To  drink  beer. 

The  mosquitoes  cease  to  hum, 

They  are  dumb; 
And  the  plumber  soon  will  come 

Out  to  plumb, 
While  the  coal-man,  blithe  and  gay, 
Soon  will  give  himself  a  weigh, 
And  will  make  his  victims  pay 

Him  a  sum. 

For  last  winter's  trousers  we 

Look  around. 
They  are  nowhere  we  can  see 

To  be  found. 
Then  our  wife  with  visage  blue 
Says,  "Those  trousers  sad  to  view 
1  have  bartered  off  for  two 

Cents  a  pound."        —  The  Rambler. 


The  King  and  the  Hair-dye. 
King  Humbert's  hair  was  growing  gray, 

His  years  were  XLI ; 
Queen  Margaret  grew  sad,  one  day, 

And  sent  for  some  hair-dye. 

The  dye  arrived  one  Friday  night; 

Next  morn  this  fair  young  Queen 
Found  that  her  favorite  dog,  once  white, 
Was  now  an  apple-green. 

The  King  within  his  garden  sat, 

In  laughter,  on  a  log, 
And,  'twixt  guffaws,  he  told  her  that 

He'd  tried  it  on  the  dog. 

To  also  dye  the  cat  and  bird 

He  said  he  was  intent ; 
The  stuff  she  bought  him,  he  averred, 

He  found  most  XLent. 

Queen  Marguerita  took  the  hint, 

Also  the  dye,  with  care ; 
And  white  as  silver  from  the  mint 

Remains  King  Humbert's  hair. 

— Columbus  Dispatch, 


How  They  Catch  Fish. 
When  a  man  doth  wish  to  angle, 
A  hook  like  this  he  loves  to  dangle  : 
J 

He  has  a  line  so  good  and  strong, 
And  catches  a  fish  about  so  long  : 


Before  he  gets  home  ihe  fish  doth  grow  (?) 
Asd  he  tells  his  friends  that  il  stretched  out  so  : 

'  > • i 

But  his  friends  who  have  a-fishing  been, 
Know  that  the  man  has  lied  like  sin  ; 
.  And  they  simply  sit,  and  smile,  and  grin. 

— Boston  Globe. 

Empty  is  the  Hammock. 
Quiet  and  empty  the  hammock  swings ; 
Tattered  and  torn  and  gone  to  strings ; 
No  more  its  meshes  are  crowded  with  girls 
With  bustles,  and  bangs,  and  pinned-up  curls. 
No  more  the  air  is  full  of  feet, 
Of  blushes  crimson  and  ankles  neat, 
As  over  the  side  the  coy  maid  goes — 
(A  sly  manoeuvre  for  catching  beaux). 
The  hammock  now  is  a  thing  forlorn, 
With  none  to  pity  and  none  to  mourn  ; 
Yet  the  maiden  still  her  task  pursues — 
At  the  opera  now  the  boys  she  wooes. 
The  only  question  she  asks  her  mash 
Is  the  simple  one  :  "  Have  you  got  the  cash?' 
—Ex. 


Ladies'  Bazar  Patterns,  215  Dupont  St. 
.  ■»  « 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours,  9  to  5. 
—*— . 

— Gold  Pebble  Spectacles,  Christmas  Gift. 
Muller,  the  optician,  suits  all  eyes.  13s  Montgomery 
Street,  near  Bush. 


flRT  [EACUE. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

SEASON  iss.-,. 

An  exhibition  of  Original  Christmas  Cards,  painted  in  oil 
and  water-colors  by  the  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
League,  will  be  held  during  the  week  November  16—24,  at 

WM.   DOXEY'S, 

631  Market  St..  under  Palace  Motel,  S.  F. 

OPEN    EVENINGS. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  0.x   Erain 
and  theembryo  of  the  Wheat  and  Oat. 

CROSBY'S  VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

For  fifteen  years  has  been  a  standard  remedy  with  all  phy- 
sicians treating  nervous  or  mental  disorders. 

Formula  on  every  label. 

It  relieves  all  forms  of  nervous  derangements,  weaknesses 
ot  mind  or  body,  impaired  vitality,  loss  of  memory,  deficient 
mental  nutrition. 

It  aids  in  the  bodily  and  mental  growth  of  children. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  56  West  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New 
York.     For  sale  by  druggists  or  mail.     $1. 

J.  J.  MACK  A  CO.,  Snn  Frcmcisco  Agents. 


MANUFACTORY. 

C.  A.  CASHING,  105  FREMONT  STREET. 

The  "ECLIPSE"  is  the  BEST  Cooking  Stove  made. 

Gas  Heating  Stoves  for  Parlors,  Sitting  Rooms,  Offices, 
etc.,  of  various  styles  and  sizes.  Agent  for  the  Patent  Bath 
Heater ;  will  heat  40  gallons  water  in  9  minutes,  at  cost  of  2 
cents;  a  wonderful  invention. 


ETCHINGS 

AS  CHRISTMAS  OR  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 

I  will  gladly  lay  aside  now  any  Etchings 
chosen  for  the  coming  season.  The  absence 
of  duplicates  of  many  in  my  large  collection 
makes  an  early  choice  desirable.  Prices 
<thosc  of  Xew  YorK)  are  marked  in  plain 
figures.      Correspondence  invited. 

W.  K.  VICKERY, 

HZl  sdiiFtret  St.  <»e»xevV.,  imdeiiPalnecs  Hotel. 

-V 


JOHN    M  IDOL  ETON, 


IS  Post  St.  anil  S.  TV.  cor.  Powell  and  Snttcr. 


For  Sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  i(i  Front  Street,  Snn  Francisco. 


LEBENBAUM'S 


(successors  to  e.  .J.  hatvlet  a  co.> 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  GROCERY  ESTABLISHMENTS 

215  AND  217  SUTTER  STREET, 
AND  CORNER  OF  POLK   AND   CALIFORNIA  STREETS. 


THE  LEADING  IMPORTERS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

OF  THE  FINEST  GROCERIES  AND  TABLE  DELICACIES. 


SPECIAL  AND  DIRECT  IMPORTATIONS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 


Finest  Tabic  ItiilMnit, 

riiwst  Plum  Pndillne  Rnlslun, 

Finest   lloilir-lllllllc    II  iih.'-hm  ;,  I  , 

American,  French,  aud    English  Plnni  Pnd 

dins*, 
K.illrr's  Jam*  and  JcIIIcn, 
UIi  simdrn  Stuffed  Prunes. 
Wiesbaden  Auorted  Fruit  Preserve*. 
NnremlHTK  l,<-l>ltueuen, 
nrunitwlclt  llnncy  fakes, 

Wiesbaden  Melange  in  Anac, 
Preneb  fherrie*  in  Naraaeblno. 

I .  Denry'K  Pate  de  Folc  <irn-, 
OIK   TEA    AM>    WINE    l>EP  IRTMEKTft    arc 
lUOtt   ftHlldlfttllt.  Hole    ll:unif:n!ii 

OPEX  EVERY  EVENING. 


Tcyssonnenn's  Pate  de  Folc  Cms, 

Teyssonncau's  Table  Luxuries, 

Sucliard'*  Finest  Chocolates, 

Ulcler  sprats  In  Oil, 

Apncflt  Slid,  or  ISnnelcps  Anchovies, 

[few  Wcslplinlln,  IlaniH, 

Magdeburg  Dill  Pickles, 

ItiiM'lcr  Lebkncheu, 

Dr.  Lubowsky's  Sanitary  Tokay  Wine 

Caloric  Punch  from  Sweden, 

Torti'lllnl,  tbe  famous  Itallnn  Soup, 

Finest  Spices  In  Glnsi, 

Dolled  Cider,  Sweet  Cider, 
replete  with  the  choicest  selections  to  suit  the 
rers  of  C.  .1.  HAW  LEY'S  liAlt  SI  «; Alt. 

Send  for  Circular  aud  Catalogue. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PREPARATION  FOR 

HARVARD,  OXFORD,  AND  CAMBRIDGE  rENQ.) 

UNIVERSITIES, 

Bv  E.  R.  HUJIPIIREYS,  LL.D.,  formerly  of  Cam- 
bridge University :  Author  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
"  Manuals  of  Greek  and  Latin  Composition,"  "  Manual  of 
Civil  Law,"  etc. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Butler,  of  Oakland,  who  entered  Har- 
vard very  creditably  last  month,  was  the  135th  candidate 
thus  prepared  by  him  for  Harvard  in  sixteen  years,  besides 
several  for  Oxford  (Eng.)  and  for'other  American  Colleges, 
including  Wellesley  and  Smith  Colleges  for  women. 

Dr.  Humphreys  therefore  wishes  to  receive  two  or  three 
more  earnest  and  docile  CalifornJan  youths,  for  whom  he 
will  reserve  places  till  Christmas.     Terms  may  be  learned  at 
the  office  of  the  Argonaut.     For  prospectus  address 
E.  R.   HE  .13PI1REVS, 
129  \V.  Chester  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  13,  1885; 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

RALSTOX  HOUSE. 

English,  French,  and  German.  Boarding  and  Day  Schoo 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  Children.  1=22  Pine  St. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.  E.  N.  WOODS  or 
MRS.  S.  B.  GAMBLE. 


MR.  ALFRED  HAVMAXSON, 

TEACHER  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC,  has  removed  to  315 
Geary  Street,  near  Powell.  Applicants  for  the  Haymansoo 
Choral  must  apply  between  n  and  12  o'clock. 


PROF.  De  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies  of 
Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  in 
Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  "  Unique  "  method  of  acquiring  foreign 
languages,  where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac* 
tice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free  to  scholars. 
Apply  from  10  to  11  a.  m.,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  q  p.  M. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Commercial  Education,  Penmanship,  Telegraphy,  Short- 
hand Type"wruing,  and  the  Modern  Languages  are  now 
included  in  our  Business  Course— all  for  $75  for  a  six- 
months'  term.     Send  for  circular. 


THE     WAKEFIELD'S, 


h 


FALL  AND  HOLIDAY 

TRADE,  have  Intro* 
ducetl  dozens  of  iu-it 
and  elegant  designs  In 
Rattan  Chairs,  Baby 
Carriage*),  Cribs,  etc* 
Wlien  selecting  your 
HoUdiij  l.ills,  be  *nre 
and  include  a  Make- 
field   (hair. 

Tbe  Wakefield  Com- 
pany leads  the  Kalian 
business. 


No.  644  MARKET  STREET.  S.  F. 

c^-'arxix&XDsrG-. 

"HOME"  LUNCH  ROOMS, 

509  Montgomery  Street. 

Lunches,  Collations,  and  Dinners  furnished  for  private 
parties  and  societies.  A  competent  steward  furnished  t^ 
set  and  decorate  tables,  dress  salads,  etc  Ice  cream  to  0" 
der.     Special  rates  to  fraternal  societies.  f   _ 

Refer  by  permission  to  California  Commandery,  Knights 
Templar,  California  Chapter,  R.  A.  M-,  and  many  others. 
K.  S.   HART,   Proprietor.     , 


GONOVER 


CONOVER  BROS.,  NEW  YORK. 


Tbe  most  artistic  Upright  Piano  ever  pro- 
duced. Musicians  and  inlendiiis  piirclmsrr* 
arc  Invited  to  call,  critically  examine,  and 
make  comparisons. 

F.  W.  SPEXCER   «*  CO.,    PaclQc  Coast  As.nl>. 

13  and  85  Fifth  Street,  S.  F. 

Cntalocnes  mailed  free  on  application. 


TnE  BURR  FOLDING  BED. 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
and  closes  with  Bedding  and  Pil- 
lows all   in   place.     Thirty  styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.    Prices  reduced.    Send 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Bed* 
very  n-nt  and  verv  cheap.  1.1   Hit   FOLDING   DEI* 

CO..  No.  603  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  GO'S 

BEACTieCL  EVER-BLOOMING 


Our  Great  Specialty  Uroj^inddlBtribotlM 
ROSES.  Wehavo Rvaaofall  sizaand  pn?*>.  Tto 
LatiSxiitliit*  and  Final  Taud  Sor-U,  TTo  d.W 
Strong  Pot  Plana  aafelj  by  mall,  at  all  P°«  OJhca. 

7  SPLENDID  VARIETIES  <£  I 
Tour  Choice,  all  labeled,  tor  «*»  ■  • 
16  tor  83 1 . I07or  g  J.„  Al.o other  Tarle- 


Address     inr.    ni.inijr.   **-„V*  *   •      *-T         p- 

Kow  Grower*.  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  **«• 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


.OUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(I'.WIIH     SYSTEM.) 


rains  leave*  and  are  due  to  arrive  at, 
SAN   FKANC1SCO. 


From  October  13,  ISS5. 


..Byron 

.  .Calistogaand  Napa., 


..Colfax 

..Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland. 

, .  Gait,  via  Martinez 

. .  lone,  via  Livermore 

. .  Knight's  Loading 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

..Martinez 

..Milton 

}Mojave,    Deraing  /  Express 
El  Paso,  and  East  \  Emigrant . . 
..Niles  and  Hayward's 

}Ogden  and  East  j  Express 
"    \  Emigrant... 

. .  Red  Bluff,  via  Marysville 

..Sacramento,  via  Livermore 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers 

. ,  San  Jose 


.Stockton,  via  Livermore.. 
"         via  Martinez.. . 
via  Martinez 


»|o  A.   .  .Tulare  and  Fn 
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From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

OAKLAND— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
O,   10.00,   10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12. oo,   12.30, 
,00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.ooj 
8.oo,  u. oo,   IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.CO. 
RUIT  VALE— -6.CO,  *6.3o,  *7.oo,  *7.3o,  *8.oo,  * 
jo,  "4.00,  '4.30,  '5.00,  *5-30.  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  9.00. 
RUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— ^0.30  a.  M.,6.30,  ti 
.00  P.  M. 

LAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
>,  10.00,  110.30,  11.00,  J11.30, 12.00,  112.30,  i.oo,  J 
j(  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5-30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 

»,  IO.OO,   II.OO,  *I2.00. 

ERKE LEY— -6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-3°.  8.00,  *8.3o, 

JO,    IO.OO,    tlO.30,  II.OO,    III. 30,  12. OO,    I.OO,  2.00, 

>,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,   : 

30,  *I2.00. 

.'EST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  ^6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  1 
jo,  9.00, 10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-3<>, 
jo,  6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

FRUIT  VALE— *6.23l  *6.53l  *7-=3,  *7-53.  *8.23. 
33,  *;.23,  *io.2i,  V23,  *4-53.  *5-23>  *5-53,  *6-23.  *6-53> 

^RUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.15,  '5.45,  {6.45, 

30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
a,  8.30, 9.00, 9.30,  10.00, 10.30, 11.00, 11.30,  12.00, 12.30, 

3,  I.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.OO,  3.30,  4.OO,  4.30,  5.OO,  5.30,  6.OO, 

r.oo,  7-57<  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

ROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 
it  Oakland. 
ALAMEDA — ^5.22,  *5-52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,   7.52, 

22,    8.52,  9-22,    9,52,   tlO-22,   IO.52,  Jll. 22,  II.52,  Jl2.22, 

52,  Jl.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5-52, 
a,  6.52,  7-52,  8.52,  i.52,  10.52. 

BERKELEY—^.  15,  *5-«.  *o.is,  6.45-.  "7-15.7-45, 
^5,  S.45.  £?-*5»  9-45,  iro-'St  ""f5>  Jii-15.  "-45.  «-45. 
5,2-45.  3-45.  4-*5i  4-45,  5-*5>  5-45.  6.15,  6.45,  7.45,  8.45, 

VEST  BERKELEY— *$■  45,  *6-i5,  6-45,  *7-i5,  7-45, 
5.  J9.15,  9-45,  IO-45.  *i2-45,  *-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-45.  *5-i5. 
.5,-6.15,  6-45,  *7-i5- 

Creek  Route. 

o  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.i5,  9.15,  11.15,  1.15,  3.15, 

I  q  OAKLAND — '6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  I2-15i  2-I5.  4-I5- 


•Sundays  excepted. 


t  Sundays  only. 


ndard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


r.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


1 


\VE 
P. 

Commencing;  Oct.  IS,  1885. 

AKH1VE 
S.  F. 

FlOA. 

p  A. 
(O  A. 
JO  P. 

*  [5  P. 

JO    P. 

San  Mateo,   Redwood,  and. .. 

b.28    A. 
*   8.IO    A. 

9.03  A. 
*I0.02    A. 

3.36    P. 

T  5.02    P. 
6.08    P. 

JO  A. 

to   A. 

'    JO    P. 

JO    P. 

....  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 

9-03   A. 

*I0.02    A. 

3.36    P. 

6.08    P. 

\0  A. 

pa  p. 

*I0.O2    A. 
6.08    P. 

\a  a. 

*I0.02    A. 
6.08    P. 

|0   A. 

'   JO    P. 

. .  ..Watsonville,  Aptos,   Soquel.... 
. .  (Camp  Capitola)  and  Santa  Cruz . . 

6.08    P. 

1°  a.  |  Soledad  and  Way  Stations  .. ..  |      6.08   p. 

a. — Morning.                   p. — Afternoon. 
_  Kiays  excepted.        t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 

1  Simi 

rem 

EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
avs  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning 
rn  same  day. 

;  good  for 

'  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
■     and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return   until  following 
Monday,  inclusive, 
CKET   Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 

*  cen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  Valencia  Street  Station, 
[  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 

*  ■•  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Acrt. 


(ALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

ITERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

W.  CLARK  &  CO. 

US  and  64!  Market  Street. 


SAECEUTO— SAX  KAFAEL  — SASi  QEEXTEV, 

NORTH  PACIFIC  JCOAST  RAILROAD. 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  .Nov.  Sili.    IS85,  and  until 

further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

For  SAN   RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

9.20,  II.20  A.  M.,  3.35,  5.05  P.   M. 

(Sundays) — S.oo,   10.00,   11.30  A.  M.,  1.30,  3.15,  5.15  P-  M. 
Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.30  p.  M. 


From  SAN 

RAFAEL  (\ 

■eek  days) —  7.45 

9- 

10, 

11 

35 

A. 

M.,  3.30  P.  SI. 

(Sundays) — 8 

.05,     IO.IO    A 

M.,   12.00  M.,   1 

35 

3 

20 

5- 

15 

P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (week  days) — 8.15,  9.55  a.  m.,  12.20, 
..05  p.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.40,  10.45  A-  M.,   12.35,  2.15,  4.00,  6.00  p.  si. 
Extra   trips — From  Saucelito  on  Saturday  at  2.30,   6.00 


11.20  A.  31.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  San  Francisco  at  12.50 
p.  si.) 

3.S5  2*.  M.  (Saturdays  only).  Excursion  Train  for  To- 
males  and  way  stations. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan   Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  lor  Stewart's  Point,   Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,   aud  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


THIRT\-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days  to  and  from  all 
points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion from  single  tariff  rate. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Fairfax,   $1.00;  Camp  Taylor,   $1.75;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.00;  Tomales,  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.   M.  (Sundays   only)   Excursion   Train   for   Camt 
Taylor,    Tomales,  and   Way   Stations.     Returning,     ar- 
rives in  San  Francisco  at  6.3J  P.  m. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes, 

§1.75;  Tomales,  52.50. 


J.  W.  COLEMAN, 

General  Manager 


F.  E.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Boulder  Creek,  SANTA 
CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 

2.30  P;  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara 
do,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Boulder  Creek,  and  all  sta- 
tions to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points. 

4  A.  M..  every  Sunday,  hunters'  train  to  San  Jose,  stop- 
ping at  all  way  stations. 

S5  Excocsiou*  to  SftNTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $2.50  toSAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return, 
Sundays  only. 
All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 


§6,oo,    §6.30,    §7. co,    7.30,  8.00,    8.30,   9. 

,   II.OO,   II.30  A.  SI.,   Tfl2.00,  12.30,    tfl.OO,   I.30,    Ife.OO, 


9.30,   IO.OO, 


2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7-30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  II-45  p-  M. 

From  Fourteenth  and  "Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
land— §5-30,  §6.00,  §6,30,  7.00,  7.30,  S.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 

IO.OO,  IO.3O,  Tfll.OO,  II.30    A.  M.,  ^[l2.00,  12.30,  Tjl.OO,  I-30, 

2.00,   2.30,  3-00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7-oo, 
7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  II-45  p-  M- 

From  High  Street,  Alameda — §5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7-46,  8.16  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  IJ10.46,  11-16. 
Hi  1. 46  a.  m.,  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46,  :-i6,  3.46, 
4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16,  10.31,  11. 31  p.  si. 
§  Sundays  excepted.  1j  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


X&  JES  xmeo^t^.: 


MRS.    031.    BE1G1ILE 

Has  removed  to  No.  1S3  lSy.de  Street. 
Galvanic   Healer  — Natural    Battery.      Diagnosis 
without  questioning.     Hours,  1  104;  Ladies  and  Children 
only. 


RUBBER    HOSE 


Gardens,  Mills,  Mines,  and  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA    PERCHA    AJf»     RUBBER 
MANUFACTURIiVG  CO. 


Carbolized  Ruliber  Hose,  Standard  (Maltese 
Cross)  Bobber  Hose,  Extra  "  A  "  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hose  (Competition),  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  nose.  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire  En- 
gine Hose,  Carbolized  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

VALVES,  CASKETS.  ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Factory  on  the  Premises. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, Manager, 

No.  15  First   Street,   near  Market. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STE.UISHIT  tOJlPAXY 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 


Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  3  o'clock  1*.  M.  for 

YOKAHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1SS5.  From  San  Francisco 

BelRic Saturday,  November  2Stb 

San  l'ablo Saturday,  December  I'Jth 

Oceanic Thursday,  January  7th,  ISStt 

tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


THE    NEVADA    BANK 

OF  SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital $3,000,000  In  Cold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Geo.   L.  Brander,  Yice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,       James  L.  Flood,       John-  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Ancjs,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashiei 

New  York  Agency,  32  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Lim'd. 


PACIFIG  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  wilt  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKAHAMA. 

City  of  Peking December  9,  1SS5 

City  of  Sydney December  29,  1885 

At  2  o'clock  p.  if.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

Colimn  December  1,  I8S3 

At  10  o'clock  p.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  MANZANILLO,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMFER- 
ICO,  ACAJUTLA,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  LA 
LIBERTAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 


Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  Nov.  2d,  10th,  18th,  and  28th,  Dec.  4th,  12th, 
20th,  and  2Sth,  Jan.  5th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter. 

The  first  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  even-  four  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
GAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
CAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every-  second  and  third  day  alternately; 
excepting  SAN  DIEGO  every  nth.  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francisco. 
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SAW  MANUFACTURING^ 


>>:; 


Agents  for  C,  B.  fanl's  Files. 
1?  and  19  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


.A.:E5,GrO:KLA-"CTrF. 


VOLl'MES   I   TO  XVI,  O'CHSIVE. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


headquarters- 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GOODS. 

Fi.Vi:  LIGHT-WEIGHT  &IBRER  CLOTHING  FOEE  ME\,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

HUNTING    COATS    AND    BOOTS. 
GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO.,  57?  and  579  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  PEASE  Jr.,  S.  M.  RUNYON,  Agents. 


THE  BJJNK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000. 

William   Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  Yorb,  Agency  ol  Hie  Rank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Hunk; 
Chicago,  I  ninii  National  I'm:  U  ;  St.  Louis.  Roat- 
men's  Savings  Rank;  London,  \.  .11.  Kolusrliild 
A  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Rank 
of  New  Zealand :  China.  Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Rank  of  India,  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italv  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Uolimited  liability  oi  shareholders 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Capi  [  a  I ,   S  io  ,coo  ,ooo. 

The   Standard   Marine   Insurance  Company, 

Limited,  of  Liverqool.     Capital,  $5,000,000. 
W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street, 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.  comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Euilding),  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL  IXSSJRAACE  CO. 

OF   CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE    AND    MAfilNE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Euilding). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME   MUTUAL  IXSURAXCE    CO., 

No.  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  <Paid  up  in  Cold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  I,  18*4. "59,4<5  IS 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 

HUTCHINSON    &    JUAJXiV, 

INSURANCE  AGENCY, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and   304  Sansome  St,, 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 


.  L.  Chalmers,         "1  c       -  ,    .  ,    .  ,. 

P.  Farn-sworth,   J  Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  IRELAND. 

ATLAS   ASSURANCE   COMPANY 
OF  LONDON. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 
Olfice,  300  Sansome  St..  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 

8fo.  310  S.tSSOME  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY  CO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 
E.  L.  G.  STEELE  A  CO.,  AgcnUi. 
Ofllcc,  '.'os  California  Street. 


AflfNITr"  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  receive 
r  III/  I*  frcc  a  costly  box  of  good*,  which  will  help 
I  Hlfc»L»tall,  of  either  sex,  to  more  money  right 
away  than  anything  else  in  thb  world.  Fortunes  await  the 
workers  absolutely  sure.     Terms  mailed  free. 

TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,   Maine. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


"  A  Wall  Street  Bandit "  is  a  rather  terror-striking 
name  for  a  play,  in  which  the  financial  interests  hinge 
upon  nothing  more  tremendous  than  a  len-thousand- 
dollar  life  insurance  policy.  In  the  famous  little  street 
they  play  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  rat- 
tling millions  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  this  little 
scrap  of  paper  would  make  but  a  poor  showing  ;  yet 
it  serves  as  the  pivot  for  quite  a  representative  New 
York  melodrama. 

'■  A  Wall  Street  Bandit"  s  not  by  any  means  an 
original  play.  One  can  go  quite  comfortably  through 
it  from  beginning  to  end,  and  glean  an  old  acquaint- 
ance in  every  character  Find  almost  every  incident. 
The  prologue  especially  quite  abounds  in  old  friends, 
;  itself  is  chiefly  entitled  to  considera- 
tion by  reason  of  its  vcnerablencss.  In  these  days  a 
author  or  playwright — is  much  given  to 
plunging  into  his  story  in  medias  res.  So  large-brained 
and  etymological  a  writer  as  George  Eliot  began  her 
second  best  novel  with  the  trivial  question:  "Was 
she  pretty?"  and  set  her  heroine  before  us  without 
biographical  preface,  losing  her  necklace  at  rouge-et- 
noir  at  Baden-Baden.  It  is  an  affectation  with  some 
to  open  an  ambitious  book  in  the  very  midst  of  a  con- 
versation whose  preceding  drift  we  are  to  guess  by  the 
context.  But  the  homely,  old-fashioned  people,  who 
love  melodrama,  like  not  these  modem  fripperies  of 
literary  style.  The  prologue  is  an  institution  with 
them  in  which  a  lot  of  people,  who  go  about  with 
bent  shoulders  and  gray  hair,  will  shed  their  wigs  and 
become  their  own  children  in  the  next  act,  some  twen- 
ty years  after.  They  find  poetry  in  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  melodramatic  authors  like  to  indulge  them. 

The  "  Wall  Street  Bandit  "  prologue  is  unusual,  in 
that  it  consists  of  two  acts ;  but  otherwise  the  most 
time-honored  methods  are  followed.  The  episode  of 
the  death  of  John  Wayne  is  quite  like  that  of  another 
prologue,  in  which  a  rich  depositor  dies  of  heart  dis- 
ease in  the  private  office  of  the  bank,  just  after  depos- 
iting, and  is  robbed  of  all  testimony  to  his  wealth  be- 
fore the  doors  are  thrown  open  and  his  death  an- 
nounced, an  incident  which,  in  turn,  came  from 
Charles  Reade's  "Very  Hard  Cash." 

In  this  scene,  bv  the  way.  occurs  a  curious  form  of 
announcement  Mr.  Stephen  Marley,  villain,  is  an- 
nounced by  the  servant  as  Mr.  Stephen  Marley,  phi- 
lanthropist, as  one's  butler  might  read  oft"  the  list  of 
one's  friends  on  calling-day,  with  their  various  fads 
appended.  The  effect  in  real  life  would  be  quite 
unique,  as  thus :  Mr.  Stephen  Marley,  humorist ; 
Mr.  Stephen  Darley.  epicure ;  Mr.  Stephen  Harley, 
Nimrod ;  Mr.  Stephen  Barley,  banjoist,  etc, 

Mr.  Stephen  Marley  in  the  play  is  a  new  Squeers, 
though  the  scene  of  the  shepherd's  fold  is  doubtless 
drawn  from  a  horror  nearer  home  than  Dotheboy's 
Hall— the  famous  Shepherd's  Fold  horror  of  New 
York,  where  babies  were  so  long  tortured  and  starved 
under  the  mask  of  charily. 

This  kind  of  thing  in  a  play  is  always  very  telling 
and  very  touching.  Even  in  the  little  scene  in  "  No 
Thoroughfare,"  where  the  children  are  all  clean,  and 
comfortable,  and  well-led,  and  put  up  their  little 
evening-prayer  and  hymn  with  a  childish  earnestness 
and  holiness  which  bespeak  the  atmosphere  of  a  home, 
even  though  it  be  but  a  charity  home,  one's  sympa- 
thy wells  for  the  little  waifs. 

The  children  at  the  California  Theatre  in  the 
shepherd's  fold  play  so  wonderfully  well  that  the 
scene  takes  on  an  appearance  of  reality.  It  is,  in- 
deed, almost  never  that  a  boy  can  be  found  with 
the  necessary  abandon  for  the  art  of  acting.  One 
often  sees  a  little  girl  dressed  up  in  trousers  to  play  a 
boy's  part,  but  whoever  saw  a  boy  dressed  up  in  pet- 
ticoats to  play  a  girl's  ?  Boys  there  are  not  too  over- 
come with  embarrassment  to  play  newsboys,  street 
vagabonds,  and  gentlemen  of  that  ilk;  but  give  a 
boy  a  touch  of  sentiment  to  play,  and,  as  a  rule,  it 
fells  him  like  a  blow.  Yet  they  have  discovered  a 
young  gcnUeman  up  there  who  can  play  a  little  part 
admirably,  yet  be  a  very  boy.  As  for  the  girls,  heaven 
in  its  foresight  makes  them  actresses  from  birth — that 
being  one  of  their  weapons  of  defense  ;  and  it  is  an 
art  that  in  their  tenderer  years  they  do  not  seem  to 
require  to  learn. 

Of  the  little  group  in  the  shepherd's  fold,  Miss  Zoe 
Tuttle.  being  the  only  one  who  dares  to  assert  herself, 
10  rattles  off  the  gutter  vernacular  with  sur- 
!■  icterily,  is  the  prime  favorite. 

Unfortunately.  Miss  Zoe  Tuttle  docs  not  grow  up 

with   the  other   children    in    the    prologue.     Johnny 

Wayne,  the  boy,  becomes  an   amazingly   tall,  enter- 

young  locksmith,  with  an  undoubted  ease  of 

manner  in  addressing  ladies,  born,  as  is  explained,  of 

Hence. 

th  an  apartment,  in  one  act, 
which   is   the  ard   of    the  house,    into 

in  the  course  of  the  act— into 
which,  Indeed,  Johnny  himself  comes  several  time-;, 
In  quite  1  manner.     It  is  furnished  in  a 

t  Johnny  has  a  suite  of  apart- 
musl        .   ■■  i1  plum  ■  i  .  in 
New  Y<  r  ol  finani  ial   standing. 

1    occasion  to  call 
upon  Johnny  here,  and  weddings,  dinners,  trous- 
seaux. i  planned  in  mo 
anion. 
The  ial                     the  most  ingenious  bit  In  the 
Ighly  well  planned,  and  thoroughly  well 
: 

want,  the  young  gentleman  who  p 
l  butler  of  the  Ralston  farm] 
lemptin  c  tigbu  ol  the 

to  turn  the  light!  "it  altogether. 
Upon  leaving) 

back  to  light  up  again,  and  ed  to  accom- 

;of  i  '-mi-  thin  ■ 
.:,  in  order  to  carry  off 
the  aw;.  ich,  considering  the  mi- 

nority of  his  position  in    the  ranks,  he  accomplished 
' '  i  deserve  a  passing  contplimcnt. 
The  to  i   roblxrry  became  very  thrilling 

as  the  action  progressed,  as  the  scene  is  (to 
jargon  of  the  stage)  well  worked  up.     Mrs.  Ralston's 


discovery  of  her  brother  in  her  protege,  by  the  mark 
on  his  arm;  his  escape  through  her  bed-chamber; 
the  sudden  appearance  of  her  husband,  and  the  false- 
hood of  the  wife  in  the  love  and  terror  of  the  sister, 
follow  in  such  swift  and  apt  succession,  as  to  make 
the  act  a  very  strong  one. 

The  melodrama  ends,  as  all  good  melodramas 
should,  in  the  reward  of  the  good  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  bad. 

"The  Wall-Street  Bandit"  is  exceedingly  well 
played  throughout.  It  is  not  in  any  way  remarkable, 
but  it  is  ingenious  and  well  contrived,  and  there  is  a 
certain  technical  skill  in  its  putting  together.  This, 
joined  with  a  universally  good  representation  by  the 
California  Theatre  Company,  has  made  it  quite  an 
attractive  bill. 

• 

The  coming  of  Judic,  which  has  been  regarded 
with  some  twitterings  oi  anxiety  by  the  mangement, 
is  looked  forward  to  with  the  deepest  interest  by  the- 
atre-goers. It  will  be  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  the 
general  public  to  know  that  she  is  not  to  make  her 
initial  appearance  in  vaudeville.  In  time  the  San 
Franciscans  will  grow  to  like  vaudeville  almost  as 
well  as  the  Parisians.  We  are  a  very  assimilative 
people,  and  can  digest  the  fancies  of  all  nations  with 
a  readiness  which  is  someting  very  like  greed. 

But  vaudeville  and  Judic  together  are  something  to 
which  we  must  be  led  up  by  as  gradual  steps  as  the 
Parisians  themselves  were.  For  Judic,  like  Katisha, 
though  in  another  sense,  is  a  cultivated  taste.  She 
is  not  one  of  those  flashing,  dashing,  entrancing  creat- 
ures who  storm  you  into  admiration  with  a  glance 
and  ravish  you  with  her  first  smile.  But  she  is  a  sub- 
tle, stealing,  winding,  wearing  charm,  and  we  shall 
all  be  Judic-mad  in  a  fortnight. 

In  view  of  this  most  curious  feature  in  a  great  star, 
that  you  must  become  used  to  her  to  like  her,  it  was 
decided  not  to  peril  her  success  in  this  capricious 
San  Francisco  by  presenting  her  first  in  unfamiliar 
vaudeville.  A  tenor  has  therefore  been  engaged  for 
the  season,  and  Judic  will  make  her  first  appearance 
on  Thursday  night  in  one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  bouffe  operas,  "  La  Grande  Duchesse." 

Betsy  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

"A  Wall  Street  Bandit"  will  be  continued  next 
week. 

Joseph  D.  Redding  has  composed  a  very  pretty 
minuet  for  "Allan  Dare." 

Admiral  Porter's  "Allan  Dare"  is  to  be  done  at 
the  California,  December  7.  The  action  of  the  pro- 
logue passes  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  in  1800,  and 
that  of  the  drama,  in  New  York  in  1820. 

Alfa  Norman,  who  was  here  with  Carleton  last  year, 
has  an  opera  company  of  her  own  now,  and  she  is 
going  to  produce  "  The  Enchantress"  in  most  gor- 
geous style  during  the  holidays  in  Chicago. 

George  Osbourne  joins  the  California  Theatre 
Company  in  "  Allan  Dare."  Adele  Waters  is  on  her 
way  from  New  York,  to  rejoin  the  company.  Both 
were  members  of  Harry  Lee's  late-lamented  "  Don  " 
combination. 

Miss  Grace  Hawthorne  will  appear  at  the  Baldwin 
in  "Camille"  next  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings 
and  Wednesday  matinee.  Wednesday  evening  she 
tenders  a  benefit  to  Walter '  M.  Leman  and  Mrs. 
Saunders,  the  bill  being  "Miss  Multon." 

Artists  and  property  men  are  engaged  for  gorgeous 
effects  for  Mr.  Rankin's  production  of  "A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  at  the  Baldwin,  Christmastime. 
The  Kiralfys  take  the  California  for  six  weeks,  when 
they  will  open  in  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days." 

Miss  Grace  Hawthorne,  the  American  actress,  will 
appear  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  in  "Camille"  on 
Monday  night,  and  in  "  Miss  Multon  "  on  Wednes- 
day. She  is  the  last  American  star  that  will  appear 
on  those  boards  for  some  time,  as  she  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  line  of  foreign  stars,  including  Judic,  Sal- 
vini,  and,  later,  Mary  Anderson,  the  Anglomane. 

Last  Tuesday  night  was  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
association  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McK.ee  Rankin,  Frank 
Mordaunt,  D.  H.  Harkins,  and  J.  J.  Wallace,  who 
became  incorporated  one  year  ago  as  the  American 
Theatre  Company.  C.  B.  Bishop  became  a  member 
last  June.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  simi- 
lar organization  proving  so  harmonious  and  lasting. 

Miss  Alice  Vincent  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
hoarseness  on  Monday,  and  was  obliged  to  omit 
Ninon  de  1'Enclos's  chief  song  in  "Nanon."  She 
has  since  been  confined  to  her  apartments  at  theRuss 
House,  with  a  violent  cold,  and  the  army  of  people 
who  go  about  singing  "She's  going  to  marry  Yum- 
Yum  "  look  forward  to  the  closing  nights  of  "  The 
Mikado  "  with  a  grim,  silent  despair. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  W.  T.  Carleton  has  engaged 
Miss  Louise  Elliott,  the  soprano  of  Trinity  Church, 
to  sing  the  leading  r61es  in  his  operas,  he  having  an 
engagement  with  the  Casino  to  secure  the  right  to 
each  opera  produced  by  them.  Miss  Elliott  is  abso- 
lutely without  stage  experience,  but  she  has  a  most 
beautiful  soprano  voice,  and  as  there  is  not  a  female 
voice  on  the  comic-opera  stage  in  New  York  city,  she 
may  create  a  sensation  there. 

Jacques  Krugcr,  who  comes  to  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre  next  week  with  "  The  Skating  Rink,"  a  farc- 
ical comedy  which  has  been  convulsing  the  East,  is 
not  a  stranger  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  the  ec- 
centric leg  comedian  of  Willie  Edouin's  burlesque 
company,  and  is  always  remembered  as  the  photo- 
grapher, a  part  in  which  he  afterward  starred.  He 
is  said  to  have  found  his  own  niche  in  "  The  Skating 
Rink,"  in  which  he  is  by  some  considered  to  excel 
Nat  Goodwin,  if  such  a  thing  lie  possible. 

Mr,  W.  T.  Carleton  closes  a  brilliant  engagement 
of  five  weeks  on  Sunday  tii^ht.  with  the  best  of  "Na- 
non" and  the  best  of  "  The  Mikado.''  Although  he 
'  ■  i'-|"""''''l  I''  I"'  ii"i  entirely  satisfied  with  the  result 
Of  but  engagement,  il  is  not  for  financial  reasons,  but 
because  the  public  have  steadily  persisted  in  prefer- 
ring "The  Mikado"  to  "Nanon."  Although  Mr. 
Carlcton's  singers  are  not  equal  to  the  demands  of 
"Nanon,''  he  persists  in  regarding  this  idea  on  the 
part  of  San  Francisco  as  a  case  of  total  musical  de- 
pravity. 

Next  weeki  bj  arrangement  vrlUh  Ibe  author, 
«rc  oiuiii  begin  Uu  publication  of  a  California 

4  hrl-linn*  alorj   bj  ltr*l  ll:irl<  .  entitled  "Snow- 

boand  nt  Baffle**."     11  Im  considered,  Uy  ih«.-. 

fUO   linvi-    read    II,    one    "i    Hi.     Ih'mI    of   Urrt 
iiurie's  later  efforts* 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 

Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending:  November  28th. 

California  Theatre.  Rankin  &  Co.,  Proprie- 
tors ;  E.  D.  Price,  Manager.  Bill :  "A  Wall  Street 
Bandit."     Cast  by  the  company. 

Baldwin  Theatre.  —  Al.  Hayman,  Manager. 
Bill,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  evenings,  and 
Thursday  matinee,  "Nanon";  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day evenings,  "The  Mikado";  Friday  evening  and 
Saturday  matinee,  "Nanon"  and  "The  Mikado." 
Casts  as  before. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.—  Chas.  P.  Hall,  Acting 
Manager.     Bill:  "My  Chum."     Cast  as  follows  : 

Dr.  Flip,  Nate  Salsbury;  Elva  Mendon,  Nellie  McHen- 
ry  ;  James  Mention,  Thomas  E.  Jackson  ;  Robert  Melville, 
John  Webster;  Jacob  Steele,  L.J.  Loring;  Mark  Steele, 
W.  S.  Daboll :  Nena  Steele,  Josie  Langley. 

Grand  Opera  House. ,  Lessee. 

Closed  during  the  week. 

The  Standard  Theatre.— Cornelius  &  Mc- 
Bride,  Managers.  The  Standard  Minstrel  Company, 
comprising  Charley  Reed,  Billy  Birch,  H.  W.  Frill- 
man,  D.  D.  Bedell,  J.  W.  Myers,  Joseph  W.  Woods, 
Castle  Brydges,  Gus  Mills,  Emerson  and  Clark, 
and  Colburn  and  Clayton;  the  Jackley  Wonders;  J. 
M.  Woods,  and  W.  H.  Bray;  and  six  Madrigal  Boys. 
Afterpiece,  "McBreath." 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.    Bill:  "The  Mikado,"     Cast  as  follows : 

The  Mikado,  W.  F.  Rochester ;  Nanki-Poo,  A.  Mess- 
mer ;  Ko-ko,  James  T.  Kelly ;  Keep-Mum,  Johnny  Will- 
iams ;  Poo-Eah,  M.  Cornell ;  Pish-Tush,  R.  D.  Valerga ; 
Yum- Yum,  Miss  Helene  Dingeon ;  Pitti-Sing,  Miss  Kate 
Marchi :  Peep-Bo,  Miss  Lottie  Walton ;  Katisha,  Miss 
Young. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open  from 
9  a.  m.  to  II  P.  M. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones.— J.  B. 
Keys,  Manager.     Fancy  skating,  polo,  etc. 

Mechanics'  Pavilion  Skating  Academy.— 
Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 

At  the  California,  next  week,  the  stock  company  in 
"A  Wall  Street  Bandit." 

At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Sanger  &  Kruger's 
company  in  "The  Skating  Rink." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in  "The  Three  Guardsmen." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  no  announcement  has 
been  made. 

At  the  Standard  next  week,  the  Standard  Minstrel 
Company. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week,  Grace  Hawthorne  in 
"Camille"  and  "Miss  Multon":  and  Mme.  Judic 
in  "  M'lle.  Niniche  "  "La  Femme  a  Papa,"  etc. 


Luncheon  for  the  family  is  always  a  very  simple 
affair,  and  is  generally  composed  entirely  of  cold 
meats,  fish,  and  bread.  For  guests  it  is  very  similar 
to  the  late  breakfast.  Ladies  only  are  invited  to 
lunch,  however.  The  hour  for  this  repast  is  seldom 
earlier  than  one  o'clock,  and  sometimes  much  later. 
A  luncheon  given  to  invited  guests  can  be  made  up 
of  salads,  oysters,  and  various  fancy  dishes,  but  some 
very  fashionable  people  affect  great  simplicity  upon 
such  occasions,  giving  only  a  cup  of  tea  or  chocolate, 
some  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter  with  cold  tongue, 
or  even  dainty  little  crackers  or  wafers,  thinking  it 
more  healthful  to  reserve  the  appetite  for  dinner;  but 
in  either  style  good  taste  may  be  displayed  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  table,  which  may  be  decorated  with 
flowers  or  fruit.  The  table-cloth  and  napkins  are 
usually  colored.  The  courses  should  be  fewer  in 
number  than  for  a  breakfast  party,  and  the  dishes 
should  be  such  as  do  not  require  carving.  Bouillon 
should  be  served  first,  in  little  cups,  then  tea,  coffee, 
or  chocolate  with  the  substantials. — Good  Housekeep- 
ing- 

.  ■».  . 

In  one  part  of  Virginia  there  are  thirteen  counties 
untraversed  by  a  single  railroad.  The  people  of  this 
section  are  generally  uncouth  and  behind  the  age. 
Said  one  of  them  to  Mr.  Wise  during  the  last  cam- 
paign :  "  Is  it  true,  Captain  Wise,  that  old  General 
Bob  Lee  is  runnin' agin  ye  for  Guvner?"  "Well, 
my  friend,"  said  Wise,  "he  might  be,  but  to  my 
certain  knowledge  General  Bob  Lee  has  been  in 
heaven  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  if  he  is  against 
me  now  he  is  the'first  man  from  that  district  that  I 
ever  heard  of  being  on  the  Democratic  ticket."  "  I'll 
be  gosh  darned !  "  exclaimed  the  countryman ;  "  them 
Dimmycrats  told  me  as  you  was  fitin' General  Lee." 


CCCLXXIX.-Bili  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday 
November  29,   1885. 
Cream  of  Celery  of  Soup. 
Soft-shell  Crabs   (Italian    Monastery). 
Beefsteak   a  la    Bordelaise. 
Saratoga  Potatoes.     Green  Peas. 
Canvas-back  Ducks,  Currant  Jelly  and    Lemon  Sauce. 
Vegetable  Salad, 
Plum  Pudding. 
Fruits    and    Nuts. 
Soft-shell  CRABS  (Italian  Monastery) — Take  some  ten- 
der, healthy,  living  crabs  ;  wash  and  clean  them  thoroughly, 
and  put  them  in  a  cake-bowl  which   you  have  previously 
filled  with  fresh  milk,  in  which  two  or  three  eggs  nave  been 
beaten  up.     Leave  the  crabs  in  this  for  two  hours,  in  which 
lime  they  will  probably  have  eaten   all  the  milk  and  egg. 
Then  dip  them  in  beaten  egg,    roll   them  in  bread  crumbs, 
and  fry  quickly  in  butter.    Garnish  with  parsley,  pour  a  little 
lemon  juice  over  them,  and  serve. 


Our  California  I>lvn,  Nevada. 

Our  Nevada  ranks  among  the  queens  of  the  lyric 
stage.  Her  rare  genius  is  shown  in  many  ways,  but 
in  none  more  than  in  her  magnificent  appearance. 
Every  detail  of  her  elegant  costumes  displays  the  ex- 
quisite taste  of  a  master's  hand.  She  renders  her 
beautiful  appearance  doubly  attractive  by  wearing 
perfect- filing  corsets  and  a  graceful  tournure.  With- 
out these  necessary  articles  even  the  gifted  Nevada 
would  lose  much  of  her  attraction.  Ladies  who 
admire  these  beautiful  features  of  Mme.  Nevada  will 
be  pleased  to  know  that  the  same  style  of  corsets 
and  panniers  worn  to  such  marked  advantage  by  the 
great  diva,  as  well  as  many  others  of  the  latest  and 
most  fashionable  styles,  just  received  from  Paris,  may 
be  obtained  of  the  renowned  Freud's  Corset  House, 
Nos.  742  and  7-14  Market  Street  and  10  and  12  Du- 
pont  Street 

We  close  daily  at  6  o'clock  P.  M.,  except  on  Sat- 
urdays. 


Appearances. 

'Tis  bes'  to  drop  into  de  way  o'  lookin'  into  thing 
Don't  take  a  s'picious  quarter  tell  you  notis  ho< 

rings ; 
De  wum  dat  bites  de  June  apple  will  find  a  pUc 

hide, 
An'  de  one  upon  de  backer-leaf  will  take  de  ui 

side; 
An'  a  water-million  in  de  patch  dat  seems  to  Uu 

de  bes' 
May  show  de  meanes'  inside  when  it  comes  to  s 

de  tes'. 
You  better  not    be  buyin'  all  de  handy  things 

cross, 
Tell  you  find  out  sumfin'  'bout  'em  an'  diskiver  v 

de  cos'. 
De  April  showers  mighty  often  make  de 

grow ; 

De  morn  in '-glory's  lubly,  but  it  hides  de  cotton  . 
De  stump-tail  dog  dat  heps  you  'long  by  thinnin' 

de  rats 
May  spile  de  bizniss  dreadful  if  he  dribes  aw 

cats; 
De  sparrer-grass  won't  do  to  eat  dat  sparkles  wit 

jew. 
An'  de  fancy  palin's  on  de  fence  may  let 

froo.  — /  A.  Al 


Nay. 
Shall  we  grow  old  together? 

Nay,  though  'tis  wintry  weathe 
The  earth  awaits  the  spring, 

When  suns  shall  warm  the  heathe 
When  birds  will  moult  and  feather, 

And  happy  things  take  wing — 
And  thou  and  I  together, 
Defying  wintry  weather. 

We,  too,  will  wait  our  spring. 

— Louise  Chandler  AJoul 


Queen  Victoria  wrote  to  her  family  and  anno 
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.IDS  AXE  IX  AH  KB  14  A>  A*T. 

Standing  .,.  ...,._  „__. 
Room  and  gazing  down  its  long  perspective, 
ers  a  confused  impression,  made  up  of  shifting, 
descent  color,  the  glitter  and  sparkle  of  cut  glass, 
gleam  of  porcelain,  the  soft,  warm  tints  of  potti 
the  sort  of  chiaroscuro  produced  by  brass  and  cop 
before  these  resolve  themselves  into  the  delicious 
tail  of  Sevres,  Dresden,  Bohemian,  and  bronze. 

Here  and  there  an  ebony  table  asserts  individual 
and  a  dark  pedestal  throws  into  relief  the  puritj 
its  marble  ornament,  the  stern  solidity  of  a  Doul 
jug  opposes  itself  to  the  courtly  elegance  of  Re 
Worcester,  a  Parisian  gamin  flaunts  his  realistic! 
ra  Cotta  rays  beside  the  dainty,  trailing  skirts  < 
pretty,  impossible  creature  in  Bisque.  Here  i 
choice  collection  of  everything  from  everywhere 
flavor  01  ait  nationalities,  a  characteristic  touch  ft 
the  hand  of  every  country,  tne  delicate  coquetry 
French  art,  the  heavier  humor  of  the  German/ 
Italian  with  its  indefinable  suggestion  of  tragi 
and  the  young,  fresh,  vigorous  American  art,  iff, 
pushes  to  the  front  and  claims  admiration  for  it$  p 
fection  of  finish  and  careful  attention  to  detail.  L- 

The  progress  of  American  pottery  finds  a  io 
illustration  in  the  Trenton  Belleek,  which  nasan* 
quisite  surface  and  a  capacity  for  artistic  de^jr— 
approaching  if  not  equaling  the  best  of  Roys" 
cesler  and  Crown  Derby.     Nathan  has  at  pre 
exhibition   a  dainty   Belleek  service  with  a  ci 
rose-lined,  crumpled,  and  gilt-edged  surface, 
faint  and  delicate  decoration  seems  artistically 
plied  rather  than  expressed — so   fragile,  so  aim 
ethereaj,  triat  one  wonders,  doubtingly,  at  1 
ance  that  it  is  really  intended  for  any  more  practi 
purpose  than  satisfying  the  artistic  soul  and  inflain 
the  envious  eye. 

Tiffanys  are  making  a  specialty  at  present  of 
American  Art  Faience,  of  more  recent  manufacli 
and  of  deeper  possibilities  than  the  Belleek,  sii 
earthen  body  and  plastic  nature  render  it  ca^' 
producing  softer  yet  more  vivid  colors  than  is 
on  a  hard,  glazed  porcelain  body.      Nathan! 
contracted  to  receive,  simultaneously  with  Til 
New  York,  the  choicest  specimens  of  each  m 
parture  of  this  branch  of  American  art,  and 
present  several  beautiful  pieces  which  merit 
and  satisfactory  examination   by  those  who  are 
ested  in  the  progress  of  American  pottery. 

There  is  a  tall,  slender,  long-necked  vas 
ground  color  of  ivory,  on  which  the  decoration  clos 
resembling  Crown   Derby  appears  only  in  the  m 
delicate  tints  of  blue  and  pink,  outlined  and  bene 
with  gold.     The  border  is  golden,  also,  and  po 
rated  ;  there  is  a  little  crown-like  cover,  graceful  b; 
dies  formed  in  swinging,  golden  wings,  and  cert 
depressions  and  curves  in  the  body  of  the  v  ■■■ 
add  to  a  graceful  conformation  surpassing 
of  description.     A  pair  of  bottle-shaped 
similar  coloring  in   the  decoration,  and  an 
graceful,    though    different,    design  ;     they    are  a 
heavily  bordered  in  gold,  and  this  bordered  surfao 
incrusted  with  a  delicate,  broken  scroll-work,  ^ 
suggests  the  effect  of  repousse"  metal. 

But    it    is    when    bold,    enterprising,   com 
America  pushes  back  into  Pompeii,  and  steals 
to  make  it  her  own,  that  she  is  most  successful.    1 
most  beautiful    piece  of  the  American    pen.  1 
Pompeiian   shape,  a  graceful,    curving,  pitcheri 
form,  with  a  curling  handle  and  thin-lipped,  detic 
mouth,  swelling  toward  the  base,  intensifying  incoi 
from  the  suggested  blue-and-gold  of  the  border  »| 
warmer  tones  and   bolder  lines  in  the  bowl,  whenj 
crowned   and  jyinged  head,  of  soft,   neutral  tintJ 
thrown  into  relief  by  the  background  of  vi\ 
a  blending  of  form  and  color   in   the  minor  detr 
which  render  a  written  description  inadequate— a  n 
correct,  satisfactory  piece  of  good  art  ;  n  triumph 
American  Art  Faience,  which  has  absorbed  whate 
is  best  and  most  effective   in  the   potteries   of  otl 

countries. 

.  ♦  . . — 

T«  the  owners  of  New  Home* 

To  the  many  who  are  now  erecting  homes  : 
selves,  and  anticipating  furnishing  these  h 
would  advise  them   to  drop  in   occasional!)    al  ' 
warerooms  of  the  California  Furniture  <  'om| 
to  226  Bush  Street,  and  get  an  idea  of  what  furnin 
and  all  household  goods  can  be  purchased  for. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Rachel'*  Enamel  Bloom. 

The  handsomest   women   in   the  city  always  use 
achel's  Enamel  Bloom,  which  protects  the  face  per- 
ctly,  and  can  be  obtained  from  all  druggists. 
.  ♦  . 

,  —  The  high  reputation  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Hu.v- 
hrey's  preparatory  school  in  Boston  is  attested  by 
be  fact  that,  as  he  receives  only  a  limited  number  of 
iholars,  and  applications  for  entrance  are  made 
lonths  ahead,  there  will  not  be  a  vacancy  until  next 

Societies,  Clubs,  Lecture  Lyceums,  and 
thers  in  need  of  a  public  hall  for  concerts,  lectures, 
nd  similar  entertainments,  can  find  no  finer,  more 
uitable,  or  more  convenint  hall  in  the  city  than  the 
'letropolitan  Hall,  situated  on  Fifth  Street,  near 
'larket,  and  near  street-car  lines  from  all  parts  of  the 

-. . 

A  Charming  Bazaar. 

In  the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  salerooms  of  the 
llifornia  Furniture  Co. ,  220  to  226  Bush  Street,  they 
my  well  be  compared  to  any  bazaar  in  the  world 
j 'he  works  of  art  are  truly  wonderful,  and  many  an 
irt-lover  spends  hours  at  a  time  studying  the  beauti- 
|al  collection. 

»  ♦  * 

A   Paraphrase 
\  Socrates,  applied  to  modern  times,  might  read 
"  Are  you  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  those  who 
eby  nature  ill-looking  become   really  handsome  in 
»  of  Jos.  Figel's  suits?"     211  Mongomery  Street. 


-Mayes  supplies  Oysters  to  families. 


-  Gentlemen  and  ladies  have  your  hands 

nd  finger-nails    beautified    by   Madame   Robison, 

1  Francisco's  first  manicure.    32^    Geary;  agent 

*  Paris  Venus  face-masks,"  Claire  de  Lune  for 

Uheeyes,   Bhaba  poudre   Indienne ;  superfluous  hair 

,,nd  freckles  removed;   nail-biting  cured.     Articles 

lent  by  mail  with  special  directions. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


Ghirardelli  's  SolubleCocoa ,  agreeable  and  wholesome. 


—  The  first  requisite  in  a  public  hall  is 
hat  it  be  made  so  that  people  in  all  parts  of  the  house 
an  hear  distinctly  what  is  being  said  or  sung  on  the 
;lage.  Possessing  this  quality  in  a  high  degree,  the 
Metropolitan  Hall  is  easily  the  finest  in  the  city. 


Artistic  Famishing. 

Few  persons  possess  the  ability  to  furnish  up  a 
louse  artistically,  and  as  so  much  depends  on  this, 
ill  those  persons  should  go  to  the  leading  first-class 
furniture  establishment  of  this  city.  The  California 
Furniture  Company,  220  and  226  Bush  Street,  is  an 
luthority  in  these  matters.  ■ 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
jraphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Rankin  &  Co Proprietors. 

E.  D.  Price Manager. 


Every  evening  this  week   and   next   week   A.   C.    Gunter's 
great  success. 

A  WALL  STREET  BANDIT. 

A  play  of  thrilling  interest.  Rich  in  comedy  and  pathos. 
The  great  orphan  asylum  scene.  The  novel  safe  burglary. 
Received  with  tremenduous  enthusiasm  by  crowded  houses. 


BAVKIVS  CALIFORNIA  THEATRE  COMPANY. 


Monday,  Dec.  7,  Admiral  David  D.  Porter's  famous 
ALLAN    DARE. 


Prices,  85c.,  50c,  and  75c.      No  Higher. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  GO. 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

428  TO  432  PIHE  STREET,  NEXT  TO  THE  CALIFORNIA  MARKET, 

Dave  received  direct  importations  of  the  following 


Strawberry  Mareipan; 
Wiesbaden  Primes  "Confltes"; 
Wiesbaden  White  Strawberries; 
French  Plnni  Pudding; 
Holland  Cucumbers,  extra  large; 
Cerman  Asparagus; 
Royal  Stilton  Cheese; 
Dresden  Patience  Wafers; 
Snehard's  Swiss  Chocolate; 
Dclicatess  ncrring; 
Macaroon  Figs; 


Nnrcnburg  Honey  Cake; 
Mince-meat,  5-lb.  pails,  75c; 
Royal  Deiicsa  Raisins; 
English  Plum  Pudding; 
Paper-shell  Walnnts; 
French  Asparagus; 
Royal  Cheddar  Cheese; 
Belfast  Irish  Bacon; 
Strasbourg  Pate  de  Foic  Cras; 
German  Cranberry  Sance; 
Laconm  Figs. 


Our  Cellar  is  stocked  with  the  oldest  and  rarest  Medicinal  Sherries, 
Ports,  Clarets,  Sauternes,  Burgundies,  Whiskies,  and  Champagnes. 


SEND  FOR  OITR  CATALOGUE  OF  PRICES. 


TELEPHONE  No.  1, 


KNABC 


Axe  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
I  A.  E.  Bancroft  ■£  Co.,  721  Market  St.,S.F..  Sole  Agents 


TUVOLI    OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kkeling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Positively  last  nights  of  the  most  artistic  and  best  sung  rep- 
resentation of 

THE  511  It  ADO. 


Next  week  grand  spectacular  performance  of 
THE   THREE  GITAHDSMEN. 


Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


MECHANICS'    PATILION    SKATING    ACADEMY 

Is  noiv  open. 

Prof.  A.  P.  Demers,  the  world's  champion  roller  skater, 

gives  exhibitions  in  fancy  sk?  ting.     J.  L.  Walton,  Actuary. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 

Open  daily  from  9  A.  M.  to  n  P.  M. 


DR.  F.  A.  NIEF,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Diseases  of  all  domestic  animals  treated.  Diseases  of  the 
dog  and  house-pets  a  specialty.  Office,  310  Golden  Gate 
Avenue.     Telephone  2174. 


GONOVER  PIANOS. 

COXOTER  BROS.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  most  artistic  Upright  Piano  ever  produced.      Musicians  and  Intending  purchasers  are 
lovllcd  to  call,  critically  examine,  and  make  comparisons. 

F.  W.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Catalogues  mailed  free  on  application.  2S  and  25  Filth  Street,  S.  F. 


LOTOS  BWEMAN  &  CO.,  119  Hottpw  St, 

Beg  to  inform  their  customers  and  the  public 
that  they  contemplate  making  a  change  in  their 
business,  and  to  facilitate  the  same  hare  con- 
cluded to  offer  their  large  stock  of  Watches, 
Jewelry,  Silverware,  Clocks,  Diamonds,  Rubies, 
Pearls  in  all  colors,  Sapphires,  and  Fancy  Prec- 
ious Stones,  at  such  REDUCED  RATES  that 
intending  purchasers  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  offered. 

Their  stock  is  replete  with  all  the  Latest 
Novelties,  and  an  inspection  of  the  same  is 
respectfully  solicited. 

Store  Will  be  Open  Every  Evening  During  December. 


JOE  POHEBM, 

THE    TAILOR, 

MAKES  THE 

BEST  FITTING  CLOTHES 


IX  THE  STATE. 


Orders  Promptly  Filled.     Finest  Assortment 
of  Goods  always  on  hand. 


Jfos.  303  Montgomery  St.,  1110  and 

HIS  market  St.,  and  11  and  13 

Turk  St.,   San  Francisco. 


PEAR  1 APPLE 

SEEDLINGS. 

Also,  1EOOT  GRAFTS.     A  superb  stock  or  Seedlings 
and  General  Nursery  Stock.     Write  for  new  catalogue. 
Address  1'ftOEMX  «V  EMEBCSOV 

Xurscrymen,  Blooiuington,  111. 


RIEGER'S 

TREBLE-EXTRA 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

For  Flavoring  Cukes,  Jellies.  Custards,  etc. 


May  be  obtained  from  your  grocer.     Small  size,  per  bottle, 
25  cents ;  larger  sizes  in  proportion. 


RENOVATED! 

For  some  days  past  our  store  has  been  at  the  mercy  of 
painters  and  grainers.  To-day  we  feel  proud  of  the  results 
of  our  cleaning,  and  ready  to  offer  you  just  one  of  the  neat- 
est and  most  attractive  stores  in  the  city.  While  we  shall 
probably  not  arrange  our  Christmas  Cards  in  the  racks  for  a 
few  days,  any  parties  wishing  to  forward  at  once  to  distant 
points  will  be  specially  waited  upon,  as  will  also  those  who 
wish  to  make  early  selections  from  the  perfectly  unbroken 
stock. 


io  Post 
Street. 


ROBERTS 


Masonic 
Temple. 


Telephone  5008. 


San  Francisco. 


VARIOUS 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


Two  Additions  Io  the  IGnio  Series  of  Daintily 
Round  Poetical  Works* 

THE  GOIJDE.X  TREASURY. 

Edited  by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave. 

CHARLES  DICKENS'S  POEMS. 

Now  first  collected  in  one  volume,  which  will  be  an  agree- 
able surprise  to  lovers  of  Dickens. 

Each  of  these  two  is  beautifully  printed  on  the  finest  laid 
paper,  uniformly  with  the  other  volumes  in  this  now  noted 
series. 

The  other  volumes  in  the  series  are : 

1.  Charlotte  Bronte's  Poems. 

2.  George  Eliot's  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

3.  George  Eliot's  Spanish  Gypsy. 

4.  Thomas  (.ray's  Poems. 

it.  XV.  M.  Thackeray's  Poems. 
G.  Goethe's  Faust. 

7.  London  Lyrics.    Locker. 

8.  London  Rhymes.    Locker. 

9.  Heine's  Rook  of  Songs. 

New  Illuminated  Parchment  Paper  Binding  for  this 
series. 

Each  volume  bound  in  limp  parchment-paper  with  hand- 
illuminated  design  in  colors  and  metal  on  cover,  title  and 
back  printed  in  red  ink.  Separate  design  of  each  volume, 
$i ;  cloth,  new  colors,  gilt  tops,  novel  design  in  metal,  $i ; 
half  calf,  extra,  new  colors,  gilt  tops,  $2.50;  limp  full  pocket- 
book  calf,  round  corners,  red-under-gold  edges,  $3.50;  tree 
calf,  new  colors,  gilt  edges,  $4.50;  mottled  calf,  solid  gilt 
edges,  elegant  (new),  $6.50. 

Note. — The  Series  now  numbers  n  volumes,  including 
the  above  two,  and  a  new  very  plain  and  neat  binding  is 
ready,  in  which  they  will  be  sold  in  sets  only  at  $10  for  the 
11  volumes. 


STUDIES  for  PAINTING  FLOWERS 

By  Susie  Barstow  Sketding.  Studies  of  many  flowers 
printed  in  the  highest  grade  of  color  -work  in  reproduction 
of  this  celebrated  artist's  water-color  designs.  Four  series, 
each  containing  12  different  designs.  Size  of  plate,  8x9 
inches.     Price,  each  series  in  a  neat  box,  $2. 

Prepared  in  deference  to  frequently  expressed  wishes  for 
Miss  Skelding's  designs  in  this  shape. 


A  COMPANION  TO  "FIFTY  SOUPS." 

BREAKFAST    DAINTIES. 

By  Thomas  J.  Murrey,  formerly  professional  caterer  of 
the  Astor  House.  With  many  valuable  hints  and  direc- 
tions concerning  breakfast  breads,  fruits,  btrz'erages,  and 
dainty  dishes.  Mr.  Murrey's  own  recipes.  A  most  desira- 
ble little  volume.  Attractively  printed  on  fine  laid  paper. 
Covers  in  colors,  with  dainty  and  approp  iate  design.  i6mo, 
boards,  50  cents ;  cloth,  stamped  in  gold  and  color,  75  cents. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

VALUABLE   COOKING  RECIPES. 

By  the  author  of  "  Fifty   Soups."      Cloth,   attractively 
bound,  75  cents. 


A   HUMOROUS  AND   ATTRACT1\  E    BOOK    FOR 
LITTLE    ONES. 

By  F.  Opper  {of  Puck)  and  Emma  Opper. 

SLATE  AND  PENCIL  PEOPLE. 

Large  first  edition  already  sold.  Second  in  press.  The 
illustrations  are  amusing  and  are  engraved  so  that  their 
lines  appear  in  white  upon  a  black  ground,  in  "  slate  and 
Pencil"  style.  With  bright-colored  cover  designed  by  F. 
Opper.     Large  flat  4to,  boards,  $1. 

For  full  description,  send  for  White,  Stokes  &>  Allen's 
new  catalogue.  Mailed  free  to  any  address.  Contains  an- 
nouncements of  many  interesting  new  miscellaneous  and 
Jioliday  books. 

Any  of  the  above  books  can  be  had  of  your  bookseller,  or 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  at  publishers'  expense,  on  receipt 
of  advertised  price. 

WHITE,  STOKES  &  ALLEN,  -  -  -  PUBLISHERS 

183  Fifth  Avenue,  Sew  York  City. 


FURNITURE    STORED. 

Furniture,  Trunks,  Pianos,  etc.,  taken  care  of  at  PIO- 
NEER WAREHOUSE,  310  Stockton  St.,  near  Sutter;  30 
years' reference  given ;  advances  made.     H.  Windel  &  Co. 


GOLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION, 

riielan's  Building,  Rooms  6,  8,  9,  10, 11. 

Entrance,  $06  Market  Street.  Gas  Specialists; 
positively  extract  teeth  without  pain;  only  office  that  makes 
and  gives  the  celebrated  "Colton  Gas;"  established  in  1863; 
over  15,000  references;  also,  performs  all  operations  in  Den- 
tistry. 


ROOFS 


FOB  ROOFING  REPAIRS 

Send  an  early  order  to 
II.  ii.  FISKE.  the  Pioneer 

Roofer,   827  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


FOR  FURNITURE, 

PIANOS,  PAINTINGS,  3II5EI1RS.  TRUNKS, 
CASES,  etc.,  at  S.  F.  STORAGE  WAREHOUSE. 
TS6  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  Dupont.  J.  II. 
Pierce  RncccttKor  or  J.  II.  Mott  »l  Co.,  Propri- 
etor. 


XMAS 


DODGE 


BROS. 


&  PRAY, 


32 
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WE  LEAD!— OTHERS  FOLLOW 


See  tne  "DOMESTIC"  before  baying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


•10  Tost  Street. 


ILttMCDonald.  ri-^™^ 

—PRESIDENT.— \ 

JLEMcDoDald^ 

I  VICE-P. 


?><rtdd  Bank 
fifaffi  pacific  Coast 


the  f%ciffc  CoasE. 

pGapitai$i.ooo:ooo:oa 

Surplus^  500.000.00. 

n  Francisco,  till..  .Inly  1st,  1883. 


WHERE  TO  BUY  PIANOS. 


Each  Piano  on  our  list  is  SELECTED  for  PARTICULAR 

MERIT,  and  every  one  the  best  of  its  class. 
DECKER  BROS.,  the  Artist's  Piano. 
UllltS  A  l'O.VD,  eighty   in   constant   use  in   the  New 

England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
BE  lilt  BROS..   Patent  Cylinder  Top. 
BOIRDMAN  A  GRAY,  celebrated  for  Tone  and  Dura- 
bility. 
THE  FISCHER,  an  Old  Favorite. 
APOLLO,  and  other  German  Pianos. 

We  buy  for  cash  and  **t«ke  oar  pick." 

We  can  suit  all  purses  and  tastes. 

We  guarantee  every  instrument,  backing  it  with  a  guar- 
antee, it  necessary,  of  $50,000. 

Particular  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

139  Post  Street.  San  Francisco. 


JOHN   TAYLOR   &   CO. 

114,  11C,  118  Pine  St. 
ASSVVr.lt*'     MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.    Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 

(Established  ISM. 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

DEALERS    IN    HAY   AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street San  Francisco. 


II.  HI.  XEW1IALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 

309  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San  Francisco* 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial   city  in  the 
world. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.  CHESEBROUGH.  W.  H.  D1MOND. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION    BLOCK, 

303  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line',  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive   ■ 


JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION   MERCHANT, 

:ti;t,  8U  DAVIS  HTKEET. 

McmberS.  F.  Pn  ■-..    Consignments  solicited^ 

Quick  -ale.;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  3415. 


w 


A  MTHCP^     Anactive  Man  or  V 
A\l^l    I    LU  every  county  to  «tl  our  good*. 


Salary  $75  per  Month  an  I    1 
Outfit  and   Particular-*  1  I 


Canvmi  uu 
STANDARD  SIL- 


ART-PA  l.\TEI>.  PLAIN,  &  GI.17.I.O 


TILES 


FOB  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO, 

811,  313,  .11.',  and  311  Market  Direct. 


ATTENTION,  CHRONIC  DYSPEPTICS 

.A.     STTX&X:      CTTIfcE     .A.T      LAST! 


DYSPEPSIAJESTROYER. 

We  refer  by  permission  to  Hie  following  well-known  persons  who  have  tried  It  and  been  cared: 

Rubber  Co.),  579   Market      MRS.  A.T. _ TUTTLE,  P«jy.  New  York, 


S.    M.   RUNYON  (Goodyea 

Street,  San  Francisco; 
I    S.   FOORMAN,  2022   California  Street,  San  Francisco; 
S.  W.  NEAL  (with  Law,  King  &  Law),  240  Montgomery 

Street,  San  Francisco; 
I     M    WRIGHT,  2519  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco; 
"MRS.   F.  A.   HOMAN,  Perry,  New  York; 
MRS    S.  G.  BURNETT,  717  Post  Street,  San  Francisco; 


H     H.  CREIGHTON,  3^0!-  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F.; 
MRS.  D.  D.  WAKELEE  (wife  of  Real  Estate  Dealer), 

Mountain  View,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 
A.  ROOS  (of  Roth  &  Co.),  214  and  216  Post  Street,  San 

Francisco ; 
MRS.   L.   MANN,  622  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  and 

many  others. 


% 


u  qmji r_iu JMULD.1 111  n 

*    FACTORY   COR.  CLAY  AND  POLK  STREETS,  S.  F.    * 

utfinnLnrxmiiin 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE 

In  competition  with  leading  mannfactnrcrs  of  the  world,  was  awarded 

FIRST  COLD  MEDAL  AT  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  FAIR, 


Tims  attesting  its  superiority  to  all  others. 


PREJUDICE    IS   A   THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  yon  of  Many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  improved — 
are  not  hard  nor  dry — will  always  smoke  free  and  moist — will  not  crumble  in  the  pocket 
nor  "catch  you  in  the  throat" 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change,  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer,  send 
to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 

Enclose  Three  Red  Stamps.  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO..  Rochester,  N.  T. 


flta 


INSURANCE         T  COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LABGEST  PACIFIC  COAST  COMPANY. 

CAPITAL,  $750,000 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  18S4,  -  -  $1,500,000 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President;  ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President; 

WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary;  E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


SECOND-HAND  TYPE 

FOR     SALE. 


Old  Style  Bourgeois 800  pounds 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Minion 350  pounds 

(More  or  less), 
Old  Style  Nonpareil 300  pounds 

(More  or  less). 

Together  with  Job  and  Display  Type.  Dress  lately  in  use 
on  Argonaut.  Will  be  delivered  in  case  and  tied  up,  in 
good  order,  when  desired  by  purchaser.     Apply  to 

FALMEIt  .V  BEY, 

405  and  )(>:  Sansonic  Street. 


4JI   -T-I3   <3a   41  &    SANSOME   STV-5.F, 
IMPORTERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 
PRINTING  AID   WRAPPING   PAPERS. 


MARBLE   WORKS. 

MABBLE  MANTELS,  made  of  ©STYX,  Colored 
ITALIAN,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and  Head- 
stones.  W.  D.  McCORMICti,  S:7  Market  St. 


ZEATINE 


FOR    BREAKFAST. 

JNO.  T.  CUTTING  &  CO. 

SOLE  AGENTS. 


Ladies  who  arc  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  Sewing  machine 
arc  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be 
by  those  who  hare  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER   &    WILSON   MFG.    CO. 

803  Hotter  Street,  San   Frnncl.cn. 


Elegant  Assort- 
ment of 

RATTAN 


REED 

FURNITURE 

For  sale  by  the 


BURR   FOLDING -BED   CO.,' 

60S  MARKET  STKEET,  S.  F. 


OYSTERS 

AT 

MAYES 

California  Market.  Entrance  on  California  Street 


THE  STENOGRAPH 

SIIOKT-IIAND 

WRITING    MACHINE 

Rapid,  accurate,  simple 
Trial  lessons  free  at  ©a 
school.  G.G.VtlCkSOJ 
«i  CO..  »S  Caliiornb 

St.  Write  for  descriptm 
circulars. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 


Fine  TAILORIN 


J.  S.  HAND  has  just  returned  from  New  York,  w] 
he  has  made  arrangements  to  be  supplied  with  all  the  lai 
NOVELTIES  in  Woolens,  direct  from  the  MANUF.-V 
URERS.  These  goods  will  be  made  up  30  per  cent, 
than  the  same  quality  of  goods  were  ever  made  in  this 

S3T  Call  and  see  my  goods  and  prices. 


J.  S.  HAND, 

314  KEARNY  STREET,  EAST  SIDE, 

Four  doors  from  the  Chronicle  office. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

The  Leading  Private  Roardlng-nousc  In  Snn 
Francisco. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at  No*. 
709  and  711  Jones  Street,  close  to  the  Sutter  Street  car  line, 
and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street  cable  road.  House 
is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Telephone,  and  two  American 
District  Telegraphs.  Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 
MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHARON LESSEE.  I 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  In 
the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  It  Is  Fire  and  Earthquake* 
proof.  It  has  Five  elevators.  Every  room  U 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per* 
feet.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  arc  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  cor- 
ridors. The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad 
balconies,  Its  carriage-way,  anil  lis  tropical 
plants,  Is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  .Amer- 
ican hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  I. 
the  Finest  in  the  citv. 


Stelnway  A  Son's, 

Rranlch  A  Bach,  1 


Ernest  Gablcr, 

and  C.  Boenisch 


3BTOS!! 


M.  CRAY,  206  POST  STREET, 


SAN  FKAMTSCO. 


JOHN    GASH, 

ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Buildings* 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St. 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Califor 
nia.     Take  elevator 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.  R.  COWBN.               D.  H.  SCHL'VLER,              J.  W.  PORTER. 
Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


BIG  OFFER.Tr^sr.'& 

I  AW  AT  1000  Self-operating  Washing   Machines.     If 
I  you  want  one  send  us  your  name,  P.  O.  and  express  of- 
fice at  once.     The  National  Co.,  33  Dey  St.,  N.  V. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
**        TRY  IT!      m 


The  Argonaut 
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San  Francisco,   December  igf   1885. 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 


jPUEL/SHEAS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  is  publisized  every  Saturday 

t  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  by  t/ie  Argonaut  Publishing  Company,     Subscrip- 

™t-r,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.2j  ;  three  months,  Sr.jo;  payable  in  ad 

-postage  prepaid.    Subscription  to  alt  foreign  countries  within  ttte  Posta*. 

■Sj.oo  per  year.     City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers  at  $4^0  per  year 

'O  cents  Per  week.     Sample  copies,  free.      Single  copies,   io  cents,      Neitts 

"  rs  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Com- 

Post  Street,  above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  tlie  trade  should  be 

•ssed.     Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  sfwuld  gh'C  their  old 

el!  as  new  addresses.       The  American  News  Company,   New   York,  are 

'sfor  tlie  Eastern  trade.      The  A  rgonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News 

r  in  tfte^  United  States  or  Europe.     Address  ait  communications  to  "  The 

'naut,  No.  2/j  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco."     No  traveling  canvassers 

'toyed.     Order  through  your  local  news  dealer  or  postmaster. 
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Washington,  December  n. — There  is  quite  a  strong,  though  silent, 
undercurrent  of  feeling  in  diplomatic  circles  in  regard  to  an  apparent 
marked  discourtesy  shown  by  President  Cleveland  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  solemn  requiem  mass  in  St.  Matthew's  Church  to-day,  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  the  late  King  of  Spain.  The  service  was  almost 
entirely  musical.  There  were  no  especial  genuflexions  required,  but 
once  and  again,  as  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  service,  there  was  a  re- 
quirement that  the  congregation  should  rise.  The  entire  audience,  in- 
cluding every  foreign  diplomate  and  the  Cabinet  members  present,  rose 
in  respectful  recognition  of  the  usage  of  the  church.  President  Cleve- 
land alone,  wrapped  in  his  overcoat,  sat  immovable  with  his  arms  folded, 
ihe  centre  of  all  eyes,  and  the  subject  of  comment  much  the  reverse  of 
nattering.  It  was  also  noticed  that  the  President,  in  leaving  the  church 
before  the  last  solemn  strains  of  the  choir  had  died  away,  bestowed  nods 
and  becks  and  smiles  upon  his  admirers,  in  entire  disregard  of  the  occa- 
sion, as  if,  in  fact,  it  were  simply  a  reception  to  himself. 

We  do  not  exactly  comprehend  why  there  should  be ''a 
strong,  silent,  undercurent  of  feeling  in  diplomatic  circles" 


in  Washington  because  President  Cleveland  did  not  perform 
all  the  required  genuflexions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  when 
recently,  he  made  the  mistake  of  attending  the  celebration  of 
a  solemn  requiem  mass  at  St.  Matthew's,  for  the  repose  of 
the  soul  of  the  King  of  Spain.  We  presume  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  attended  the  funeral  mass 
of  the  late  King  of  Spain  as  a  token  of  respect  for  his  dead 
majesty,  but  just  why  St.  Matthew's  Church,  or  any  other 
Roman  Catholic  church,  should  have  felt  called  upon  to  put 
itself  forward  to  celebrate  the  event,  we  do  not  understand. 
So  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  was  nothing  official  in  the  cere- 
mony. It  was  not  asked  or  sanctioned  by  the  Government 
of  Spain,  nor  was  it  under  the  patronage  of  the  Spanish 
minister.  It  was  simply  the  work  of  the  priest  at  St.  Matthew's 
as  a  voluntary  contribution  on  his  part  for  the  repose  of  his 
late  Spanish  monarch's  soul.  At  the  death  of  President  Gar- 
field we  do  not  suppose  that  the  "  Campbellites  "  (which,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  explain,  was  the  church  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  the  faith  to  which  he  subscribed)  held  service  in 
the  city  of  Madrid ;  and,  if  they  had,  we  do  not  suppose  his 
majesty  the  King  of  Spain  would  have  attended  with  his 
cabinet  and  royal  household;  and  if  he  had,  and  his  majesty 
had  not  stood  up  when  the  choir  sung,  or  sat  down  when  the 
parson  prayed,  we  presume  the  Campbellites  in  attendance 
would  not  have  attributed  the  act  to  intentional  discourtesy 
to  the  dead  President,  nor  would  they  have  considered  it  as 
evidence  of  lacking  in  respectful  recognition  of  the  usages  of 
the  Campbellite  Church.  They  would,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  very  sorry  for  his  majesty  of  Spain,  that,  as  he  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Campbellite  Church,  and  had  not  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  attending  worship  at  what  the  members  of 
the  Campbellite  persuasion  are  convinced  is  the  only  true 
and  holy  church  which  Christ  established  on  earth,  and  the 
Campbellite  doctrine  the  only  true  faith  which  Christ  made 
known  or  allowed  his  apostles  to  preach,  he  was  not  ex- 
pected to  be  conversant  with  the  mode  of  worship,  and  he 
would  have  been  excused  if  he  had  not  in  all  respects  con- 
formed himself  to  the  ceremonial.  So,  as  we  do  not  think 
any  other  or  higher  respect  should  be  paid  to  a  dead  king 
than  to  a  dead  President,  and  as  we  do  not  consider  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  with  its  ceremonials  and  modes  of 
worship,  entitled  to  any  higher  respect  than  is  paid  to  the 
ceremonials  of  the  Campbellite  Church,  or  that  it  has  any 
higher  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  Church  of  Christ  than  the 
sects  founded  by  Dunkers,  Quakers,  Campbellites,  Baptists, 
Presbyterians,  or  Episcopalians,  so  we  can  not  see  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  exhibited  any  disrespect 
to  the  usages  of  the  Church  of  Rome  by  sitting  quietly, 
wrapped  in  his  overcoat,  with  his  arms  folded,  when  the 
altar-bell  tinkled  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host.  ■  Perhaps 
Mr.  Grover  Cleveland  did  not  know  that  the  officiating 
priest  of  St.  Matthew's  was  manipulating  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  the  crucified  Redeemer.  As  the  ceremony  was 
in  Latin,  perhaps  the  President  did  not  fully  understand 
what  the  priest  was  saying.  We  should  be  very  sorry  indeed 
if  we  thought  the  Executive  of  our  republic  should  be  want- 
ing in  respect  to  a  king,  or  that  he  should  not  show  as  much 
respect  to  the  ceremonials  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the 
average  papist  would  show  to  the  ceremonies  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's church — which  is  Presbyterian — if  perchance  it  should 
ever  happen  that  a  good  Romanist  found  himself  within  the 
four  walls  of  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house.  When  next  a 
king  dies,  we  hope  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  republic  (if  the 
sad  event  should  occur  within  his  administration)  will 
have  the  solemn  ceremonial  of  praying  for  the  departed  soul 
done  at  the  church  in  Washington  which  he  habitually  at- 
tends. That  Mr.  Cleveland  went  out  of  the  church  smiling, 
and,  as  he  passed  among  friends,  gave  them  a  nod  of  friendly 
recognition,  we  will  not  attempt  to  defend  or  excuse.  We 
have  heard  of  priests  of  this  most  exemplary  church  of 
papal  Rome  hiding  fighting-cocks  behind  the  altar  m  Mexi- 
can churches  till  the  solemn  ceremonials  were  over,  and 
then,  with  a  rooster  under  each  arm,  hurrying  to  the  cock- 
pit to  indulge  in  the  innocent  recreation  of  seeing  the 
birds  gaff  each  other  to  death.  We  do  not  believe  these 
stories,  and  iook  upon  them  as  the  lies  of  Protectant  infidels. 
And,  now  that  we  come  to  think  of  it,  we  do  not  believe  that 
President  Cleveland,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Matthew,  or  in 
any  other  place,  on   this  or  any  other   public  occasion,  has 


forgotten  the  respect  due  to  himself  as  President  of  the  na- 
tion, or  that  higher  respect  which  is  due  to  himself  a  gentle- 
man. We  will  venture  the  guess  that  this  is  another  of  those 
lies  told  by  the  Associated  Press  to  bring  about  a  party  re- 
sult, and  prevent  all  good  papists  from  voting  for  his  reelec- 
tion if  he  should  happen  to  be  nominated  and  happen  to  run 
against  Mr.  Blaine.  If  it  is  a  lie,  and  that  is  its  object,  we 
wish  it  success. 


Until  I  read  the  Bulletin  of  Monday  I  thought  I  had  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  Sharon  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  Beyond  informal 
conversations  with  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  I  have  no  other 
knowledge  of  the  use  to  which  this  money  will  be  put  than 
any  other  citizen.  The  gentlemen  charged  with  the  expen- 
diture of  this  very  generous  benefaction  may,  1  think,  be 
safely  trusted  to  provide  "such  substantial  structure  with- 
in Golden  Gate  Park"  as  will  be  an  ornament  to  it,  and 
will  contribute  to  the  highest  pleasure  of  those  who  visit  it. 
The  Park  Commissioners  will  consent  to  the  building  and 
location  of  any  structure  which  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
place,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  only  one  consideration 
which  will  prompt  them  to  decline  any  rational  proposition 
for  adorning  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  or  within  its  boundaries 
providing  innocent  and  healthful  amusement  for  the  people. 
The  Commissioners  are,  from  the  limited  funds  at  their  dis- 
posal, compelled  to  consider  the  cost  of  future  maintenance 
of  anything  which  maybe  given.  A  zoological  garden,  an 
aquarium,  a  lake  for  boating  and  seals,  a  museum,  or  art 
conservatory,  not  properly  endowed  for  maintenance  would 
be  an  embarrassing  gift.  Our  present  funds  are  not  sufficient 
for  the  payment  of  such  labor  as  is  necessary.  Our  forestry 
is  suffering  for  want  of  pruning  and  cutting  out.  The  build- 
ing of  water-works  prescribed  to  us  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors has  embarrassed  us  in  our  finances.  We  lack  monef 
for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  park  grounds  and  for  the 
completion  of  the  ocean  drive.  I  may  add,  in  reply  to  the 
various  anonymous  correspondents,  that  all  those  who  have 
criticised  the  construction  of  a  music  pavilion  have  done  so 
without  seeming  to  know  what  has  been  proposed.  A  music 
box,  with  all  the  machinery  and  audience  on  the  inside,  would 
be  very  absurd,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  every  pleasant 
Sunday  there  are  from  five  to  fifteen  thousand  people,  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  and  in  carriages,  enjoying  promenades,  drives, 
and  out-door  music.  Assuredly,  anybody — except  the  anony- 
mous idiot  who  writes  to  see  his  stuff  in  print — must  know 
that  any  musical  scheme  would  endeavor  to  accomplish 
rational  results — not  to  house  an  audience,  but  to  furnish  a 
place  where,  if  necessary,  twenty-five  thousand  people  may 
enjoy  out-door  music,  protected  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
annoyance  of  winds  and  fogs.  The  musical  pavilion  is  but 
one  of  the  several  schemes  that  are  being  considered.  The 
construction  of  a  handsome  gateway  at  the  park  entrance,  with 
a  colonnade  of  marble  pillars  upon  pedestals  of  granite, 
supporting  arches,  covering  driveways  and  pathways,  and  at 
each  end  an  ornamental  residence,  one  for  the  superintend- 
ent and  the  other  for  the  porter's  lodge,  is  one  of  the  plans 
under  consideration.  It  would  be  a  very  beautiful  and  cer- 
tainly a  very  permanent  ornamentation  to  the  park  grounds, 
and  if  built  from  the  new  marble  quarry  recently  opened  in 
Inyo  County,  and  the  work  artistically  done,  would  be  a  thing 
of  great  beauty,  and  whether  as  acceptable  to  the  multitude 
who  throng  the  grounds  on  music  days,  is  for  the  donors  to 
determine.  An  artificial  lake,  with  shrubery,  flowering  plants, 
and  surrounded  with  walks  and  drives,  provided  with  fish, 
swan,  and  gondolas,  the  water  supplied  from  fountains  at 
the  shore  and  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  presents  attractions. 
This  proposition  has  been  made  feasible  by  the  generous 
offer  of  Spring  Valley  to  furnish  it  with  a  plentiful  and  per- 
manent supply  of  water  free  of  any  charge  ;  but  the  scheme 
finds  but  little  favor  when  it  is  considered  that  the  coldness 
of  our  climate  does  not  render  fountains  and  flowing  water 
as  comfortable  to  look  upon  as  though  our  summer  days  were 
oppressively  warm.  And  then,  again,  an  artificial  hole  in  the 
sand,  artificially  constructed,  filled  with  afluid  that  possesses 
a  value  measured  by  gallons,  is  liable  to  suffer  in  comparison 
with  the  vast  ocean,  whose  waters  wash  five  miles  of  Park 
drive.  Even  the  proposition  to  fill  the  lake  with  salt  water, 
pumped  from  the  sea,  to  maintain   a  colony  of  seals,  to  be 
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fed  upon  fish  purchased  for  their  maintenance,  suggests  the 
idea  of  running  opposition  to  Cod  and  his  seal  rocks,  with 
little  prospect  of  successful  opposition.  There  is  a  certain 
delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  recipients  of  a  gift  that  should 
suggest  the  propriety  of  keeping  this  discussion  out  of  the 
press  until  such  lime  as  the  donors  have  finally  decided  the 
shape  their  gift  shall  assume.  The  Argonaut,  for  obvious 
reasons,  but  seldom  refers  to  Park  matters,  and  will  close  this 
article  by  wishing  it  could  develop  a  class  as  free  with  their 
money  as  with  their  advice  to  promote  Park  interests.  It 
will  venture,  also,  to  suggest  to  "R,"  and  "It,"  and  "three 
stars,''  to  "Tax-payer,"  "A  Mother,"  "A  Merchant,"  and 
"An  Old  Citizen,"  and  the  other  anonymous  correspondents 
who  are  criticising  Park  gifts  and  Park  management,  that  in 
preparing  their  notes  for  publication  if  they  will  consult 
either  of  the  Park  Commissioners,  the  superintendent,  or  sec- 
retary, they  will  be  able  to  write  more  intelligently  of  facts. 
The  l'.nk  management  has  no  secrets. 


Perhaps,  while  we  arc  discussing  Park  matters,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  give  some  general  account  of  what  is  being  done 
and  what  in  the  future  may  be  done  for  this  park.  Nature 
seems  to  have  hidden  its  beauties,  and  in  the  wide  domain  of 
moving  sands,  with  unsightly  dunes,  barren,  drifting,  and 
difficult  to  anchor,  the  early  commissioners  encountered  se- 
rious embarrassment  in  their  endeavor  to  make  the  place 
possible  for  the  laying  out  of  drives,  paths,  lawns  for  grass, 
and  ornamental  borders  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  present  commissioners  hit  upon  the  device  of  plant- 
ing the  "bent"  grass,  and  with  it  such  indigenous  trees  as 
the  pines  and  cypress  of  Monterey,  that  it  seemed  at  all 
possible  to  create  a  beautiful  park.  It  is  believed  that  this 
problem  of  drifting  sands  is  now  solved.  The  building  of 
the  Park  and  Ocean  Railroad  along  the  southern  and  west- 
ern sides  has  done  that  for  it  which  an  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  expenditure  could  not  have  accomplished.  An- 
other year  will  find  six  hundred  additional  acres  firmly  an- 
chored from  being  moved  by  the  diurnal  winds,  covered  with 
firmly  rooted  grass,  in  which  the  young  trees  can  make 
healthful  and  rapid  growth,  forming,  with  their  dropping 
leaves,  a  resisting  soil,  over  which  drives,  and  paths,  and  lawns 
may  be  successfully  constructed.  The  prominent  object  of 
the  present  commission  is  to  cover  the  ten  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  park  area  with  a  dense  growth  of  trees,  that  in  time 
may  be  trimmed  and  thinned  as  the  requirements  of  the  park 
may  demand.  The  building  of  an  ocean  drive  from  Con- 
servatory Valley  to  the  sea,  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  a 
sidewalk  for  pedestrians  and  a  side  path  for  equestrians,  is 
deemed  highly  desirable — an  improvement  over  the  former 
tortuous  thirty-five  feet  drive  that  every  owner  of  a  pleasure 
vehicle  will  appreciate.  At  the  end  of  this  avenue,  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  build  an  elevated,  broad  esplanade,  over- 
looking the  ocean,  and  so  protected  by  circular  glass  that  the 
view  may  be  enjoyed  on  those  days  of  storm  when  the 
ocean  presents  itself  in  its  greatest  beauty.  As  it  is  demon- 
strated that  the  present  hard  and  iron  road-beds  composed 
of  rock  are  injurious  to  horses'  hoofs,  so  that  no  intelligent 
and  humane  friend  of  a  good  horse  will  punish  and  ruin  him 
by  fast  driving,  it  has  been  suggested  to  put  in  a  "speed 
mile"  of  soft  material,  adjoining  the  main  avenue,  where  the 
drivers  of  fast  horses  may  enjoy  their  s,port  within  view  of 
the  family  equipages  and  the  miscellaneous  people  on  foot 
and  horseback  who  enjoy  such  sport.  This  work — if  done  at 
all — will  be  at  the  expense  of  those  persons  who  find  their 
pleasure  in  the  ownership  of  fast  horses,  or  their  profit  in 
breeding  and  hiring  them  out  for  use.  Nor  will  the  present 
commission — nor,  we  presume,  any  who  succeed  it — allow  any 
of  the  features  of  a  race-course  to  be  established  within  the 
Park  limits.  To  the  summit  of  Strawberry  Hill  a  road  is 
nearly  completed.  It  should  in  lime  be  finished  to  the  sum- 
mil,  and  that  properly  graded  and  protected,  and  in  some 
way  ornamented,  and  with  a  glass  semi-circular  enclosure  to 
protect  from  the  wind  without  impeding  an  ocean  view,  and 
furnished  with  seats  for  the  tired  climber.  We  have  in  a 
former  article  suggested  a  granite  monolith  to  be  there  erected 
in  memory  of  General  Grant,  and  bearing  his  name.  This 
suggestion  was  a  personal  one,  coming  from  Governor  Stone- 
man.  The  question  is  asked  by  many  why  attractions  arc  so 
much  concentrated  as  in  Conservatory  Valley,  and  why 
drives,  equestrian  paths,  and  walks  for  pedestrians  are  placed 
within  sight  of  each  other?  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  our  people  desire  to  sec  and  be  seen,  and  while  the  cen- 
tral drive  and  walk  is  thronged,  the  south  drive  and  the  more 
secluded  paths  are  seldom  occupied.  The  desire  of  the  Park 
commission  is  that  the  visitors  shall  be  annoyed  with  but  few 
rules;  children  may  play  upon  any  of  the  lawns,  avoiding 
the  borders ;  well-behaved  dogs,  accompanying  well-behaved 
masters,  arc  not  seriously  objected  to — if  they  run  rabbits, 
or  interfere  with  the  quail  in  their  breeding  season,  the  dogs 
are  liable  to  be  disciplined  by  the  police  officer's  sin 
The  plucki  era  is  prohibited,  for  a  reason  that  is 

ho  will  reflect  upon  the  results  of  al- 
lowir  'be  pulled  indiscriminately;  and,  as  a  hint 

to  "ladies,"  they  will  lake  it  kindly  if  they  understand  that 
they  are  spoiled  as  "plant-lifters"  in  the  conservatory,  and 
that  the  next  one  detected  will  have  to  answer  in  the  police 


court  for  the  inordinate  love  of  flowers  which  prompts  her  to 
steal  plants  by  dragging  them  up  by  the  Toots.  Officers  of 
the  police  department  are  instructed  to  look  upon  the  Park 
as  their  own,  and  to  treat  its  visitors  with  a  politeness  due  to 
guests;  or,  they  may  consider  the  Park  as  belonging  to  the 
people,  and  conduct  themselves  with  a  deference  due  to  pro- 
prietors who  are  their  employers.  There  are  few  offenses 
committed  in  the  Park  grounds,  and  if  within  five  miles  of  it 
all  the    I  ...—cries  were   closed,  there   would  be  less. 

There  is  a  class  of  crime  difficult  to  punish  at  law,  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  proof;  these  criminals  Officer  Thompson 
is  authorized  to  thrash  when  caught,  and  the  commission 
will  stand  the  consequences.  Of  course,  there  are  many  im- 
provements that  are  at  present  impossible  for  lack  of  funds, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  trees  are  growing,  and  the  roads, 
and  drives,  and  lawns,  and  banks  of  flowers  and  flower- 
ing shrubs  are  coming  on.  The  future  of  this  Park  is 
filled  with  brilliant  possibilities,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  there  is  none  other  in  the  world  more  promising- 
There  are  five  miles  of  a  natural  drive  along  the  ocean  beach 
which  no  other  park  in  the  world  enjoys.  Mr.  Sutro,  who 
owns  the  heights  overlooking  the  seal  rocks,  some  two  or 
three  hundred  acres  in  extent,  and  which  he  is  now  adorning 
at  a  large  expenditure,  than  which  there  is  no  more  beautiful 
ocean,  island,  and  mountain  view  in  this  world — more  beauti- 
ful than  any  outlook  over  the  Golden  Horn,  or  the  Rhine,  or 
the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Hudson — promises  to  donate  it  to 
San  Francisco  to  complete  its  park  system,  with  an  extensive 
and  valuable  library  now  numbering  one  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  with  his  conservatories,  statues,  and  other  beautiful 
things  now  ornamenting  his  grounds.  Separated  from  these 
grounds,  by  a  few  hundred  yards  of  private  ownership,  is  the 
Government  reserve  of  seventeen  hundred  acres,  already,  by 
the  foresight  and  good  taste  of  General  McDowell,  laid  out 
in  drives  and  groves  of  ttees,  which  work  is  being  pursued 
by  General  Pope,  and  which,  in  time,  will  be  most  at- 
tractive pleasure  grounds,  not  the  less  attractive  because  sur- 
rounding the  fortifications  and  earthworks  at  the  entrance  of 
our  Golden  Gate  and  the  Presidio  Barracks,  and  command- 
ing a  magnificent  sweep  of  ocean  and  bay  views,  skirted  with 
the  hills  of  Marin  and  the  more  distant  mountains  of  Contra 
Costa.  Starting  from  Fort  Point,  following  the  coast  line 
of  overhanging  cliffs,  a  road  could  be  constructed  like  the  one 
that  overlooks  the  lake  in  Switzerland  as  the  tourist  comes 
over  the  Alpine  pass  of  Mount  St.  Gothard  on  his  way  to 
Interlachen;  a  road  through  tunnels,  and  under  arches,  and 
by  natural  columns,  overlooking  placid  waters,  mirroring 
mountain  scenery,  and  overhanging  cliffs.  It  is  by  the  side 
of  this  drive  that  the  beautiful  shrine  is  erected  to  the  mythi- 
cal William  Tell.  And  then,  farther  southward  from  the 
great  highway,  our  drive  could  be  extended  to  embrace  Lake 
Merced.  This  would  give  us  a  park  area  of  over  three  thou- 
sand acres,  with  an  outside  drive  along  bay,  lake,  and  ocean 
shore  of  over  fifty  miles,  with  innumerable  inner  drives.  For 
putting  and  keeping  the  great  highway  in  repair,  the  Legisla- 
ture should  contribute.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  having 
devolved  upon  the  Park  Commission  the  additional  expense 
of  the  Park  water  supply,  whereby  the  city  is  relieved  to  the 
extent  of  eleven  hundred  dollars  per  month,  finds  no  lawful 
means  of  aiding  the  commission,  and  just  now,  at  this  hard 
time,  when  the  Park  needs  labor  to  save  its  trees  from  de- 
struction, when  honest  labor  is  clamoring  for  employment,  it 
has  been  compelled  to  reduce  its  labor  force  to  pay  the  addi 
tional  cost  of  constructing  water- works. 

San  Francisco  is  a  marvelous  little  Pedlington;  any  small 
sensation  occupies  the  public  mind  fully  so  long  as  it  lasts, 
and  then  passes  away  and  is  forgotten.  The  sensations  that 
have  occurred  in  our  city  since  the  days  of  the  "  Hounds" 
have  been  constant  and  absorbing;  we  go  out  of  one  into 
another  with  a  most  suprising  regularity.  The  last  thing  that 
challenges  public  attention  is  the  discovery  by  our  ever-vigi- 
lant police  of  a  political  conspiracy,  which,  after  sacrificing 
some  of  the  most  prominent  of  our  excellent  citizens,  and 
having  destroyed  by  dynamite  great  chunks  of  our  most  val- 
uable property,  would  proceed  to  the  peaceful  subversion 
of  our  municipal  government,  depose  our  most  excellent 
mayor,  set  aside  the  legislative  body  composed  of  worthy 
and  gentlemanly  supervisors,  turn  out  of  their  offices  chivs 
and  Irish  with  indiscriminate  cruelty,  and  in  their  place  es- 
tablish an  honest  government  of  foreign  vagabonds.  At  the 
base  of  this  dreadful  and  formidable  organization  is  the  re- 
doubtable Dr. Charles  Carroll  O'Donnell.whom  an  indulgent 
and  appreciative  people  made  coroner,  and  gave  to  him  au- 
thority over  our  accidental  dead.  In  his  career  as  political 
adventurer,  this  person  has  been  a  success  ;  after  about  ten 
years  of  standing  candidacy  for  the  office  of  coroner,  during 
which  time  he  played  the  clown  and  ass  for  the  amusement 
of  our  city,  iis  people  finally  took  him  up  in  joke,  and—be- 
cause the  office  had  been  badly  filled  by  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties— elected  him  as  coroner  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; elected  him  to  illustrate  by  a  disgraceful  example  the 
contemptible  purpose  for  which  the  electoral  urn  might  be 
used,  It  was  not  strange  that  this  empty-headed  lump  of 
vanity  should  become  ambitious  of  further  honors.  He  did, 
and  is  undertaking  to  step  from  the  morgue  to  the  executive 


mansion.     Pleasant  Sabbath  days  invite  to  the  Sand-lot  1 1 
idle  and  the  curious,  to  listen  to  the  vaporings  of  the  docl  I 
and  his  oratorical  agitators.     His  audience  is  composed 
three  kinds  of  persons — the  industrious  working  man,  wl 
after  six  days  of  toil,  visits  the  Sand-lot  to  meet  his  felloe 
gossip  of  the  news,  and  indulge  himself  in  the  after-nu 
enjoyment  of  his  dudeen  ;  the  idle  political  adventurer,  w 
finds  at  this  Sabbath  gathering  a  wider  field  of  operatio 
than  to  lean  upon  the  iron  fence  in  front  of  the  Nevada  Baj 
and  gossip  of  politics;  the  criminal,  who  loafs,  and  broot 
and  dreams  of  a  chaos  in  which  he  may  steal,  and  whic 
were  he  brave  enough,  he  would  try  to  create.     The  first  da 
is  composed  largely  of  the  Pope's  Irish;  the  second,  of  Ge 
mans  and  Irish;  the  last,  of  criminals  of  mixed  nationali 
and  no   religion.     These   men   dream  of  dynamite,  of  vi 
lence ;  and  these  poor,  ignorant,  cowardly  fools  are  ambitio 
to  think  themselves  conspirators,  and  if  they  possessed  t 
courage  would  imitate  the  Carbonari  of  Italy,  the  Nihilists 
Russia,  the  conspirators  of  all  countries  whose  people  a 
oppressed.     It  is  but  just  to  say  there  are  no  socialists 
communists  among  the  Irish,  and  that  in  the  recent  O'Donm 
procession — at  the  head  of  which  he  rode,  followed  by  a  g< 
lows  with  hanging  Chinamen,  and  from  which  Doctor  O'Do 
nell  should  have  been  taken  by  the  police  force  and  public 
whipped  by  the  law — there  were  not  five  per  cent,  of  Irishme 
and  among  the  idiots  who  think  they  are  conspirators,  there 
so  far,  the  name  of  no  man  born  in  Ireland.     Socialists  and  tl 
ragged  philosophers,  who  would  divide  property  they  are  U 
idle  to  earn  and   too  cowardly  to   steal,  come  mostly  fro: 
Germany.     We  are  sorry  that  the  police  did  not  allow  th 
small  nest  of  conspirators  to  hatch  out  into  some  overt  a> 
of  violence  ;  we  should  then  have  had   the   opportunity 
hang  them.     Now  they  will  strut  through  the  courts  in  tri 
for  a  misdemeanor,  which  has  no  other  penalty  than  imprisoi 
ment,  and  better  food  than  they  get  outside  the  county  ja 
It  is  only  "misdemeanor"  for  a  gang  of  foreign  conspir 
tors  to  met  in  secret,  plot  the  assassination  of  a  score  of  ci 
izens,  manufacture  dynamite   bombs   and   experiment  wit 
them  at  the  sea-side  for  demonstration  of  their  destructiv 
power.     It  is  no  offense  at  all  for  a   municipal  officer,  pe: 
forming  the  duties  of  coroner,  to  make  speeches  and  write 
newspaper  to  incite  the  idle,  the  ignorant,  and  the  vicious  t 
acts  of  violence,  to  disgrace  the  city  by  parading  at  the  head  < 
a  mob  bearing  a  scaffold  upon  which  is  hung  the  effigy  of 
subject  of  China,  a  nation    with  which   we  have  a  friendl 
treaty,  and  whose  people  have  the  same  right  in  Californi 
and  in  San  Francisco  as  the    Irish,  or  German,  or  any  othe- 
emigrants  from  Europe,  and  who  are  better  citizens  than  an; 
native  or  alien,  who  would  resort  to  violence,  crime,  murde: 
riot,  and  bloodshed,  to  drive  them  from  the  country  unde 
the  protection  of  whose  laws  they  have  been  invited  to  come 
We  are  very  sorry  that  this  teapot  conspiracy  has  been  pr€ 
maturely  exploded  by  the  police.     If  we  are  ever  to  have 
street  riot  in  San  Francisco  in  which  citizens,  who  have  b; 
their  industry  accumulated  property,  shall  be  compelled  B 
fight  in  its  defense  against  this  cowardly  band  of  foreign  con 
spirators  who  are  endeavoring  to  steal  it,  the  sooner  the  en 
gagement  takes  place  the  better.     Did  the  writer  of  thi 
article  embody  in  himself  the  functions  of  government,  hi 
would  throw  open,  upon  Union  Square,  an  arsenal  of  arm 
and  ammunition,  and  invite  every  citizen  to  arm  himself  anc 
take  sides  in  line  of  battle.     Let   it  be  demonstrated  hov 
many  men  there  are  who  will  fight  for  what  they  talk,  and  le 
the  fight  begin.  It  would  be  demonstrated  that  in  San  Fran 
cisco  there  are  not  twenty  score  of  these  cowardly,  yelpinj 
hyenas  of  the  night,  who  are  ready  enough  to  bark  when 
they  dare  not  show  theii  teeth.     In  a  country  where  all  an 
free  to  become  citizens,  to  vote  and   make  the  laws,  to  edu 
cate  their  children  at  public  expense,  to   think  and   speal 
with  freedom,  to  accumulate  and  enjoy  property,  to  die  anc 
be  damned  to  whatever  future  punishment  their  tastes  anc 
conscience  may  dictate,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  socialist 
to  steal  or  cowards  to  divide  earnings  with  brave  men.  Ther<| 
are  enough  Irish  women  wilh  savings  in  the  Hibernia  liankl 
to  whip  all  the   socialistic   Germans  in   California,  if   ihe)| 
should  ever    muster   up    sufficient   courage   to   attempt   tc 
steal  those  hard-earned  hoards.     There  are  enough  intelli- 
gent,   level-headed   working  men  to  drive  all  idle  political 
adventurers  like   Doctor  O'Donnell  into  the  bay,  and  this 
class  is  beginning  to  get  its  eyes  open.     They  are  beginning 
to  ask  each  other  even  now  how  these  agitators  make  a  li 
ing — how  they  can  be  properly  considered  as  working-mi 
who  only  toil   with  their  mouths  and  labor  with  their   ja 
bones.     One  of  the  most  satisfactory  results  of  this  exposi- 
tion of  a  dynamite  conspiracy  is  that  it  has  torn  the  disgui: 
from  the    political    adventurers    who   are   engaged   in  tl 
Chinese  agitation.     Dr.  O'Donnell  has  undertaken  to  say  t 
on  or  before  January  15th  he  will  drive  the  Chinese  out 
San  Francisco.     His  threats  do  not  frighten  anybody- 
even  the  Chinese.     He  knows  the  thing  is  impossible 
when  he  finds  that  his  lying  braggadocio  is  getting  him  inl 
a  dangerous  position,  like  all  cowards  he  turns  informer  and 
gives  away  the  confederates  whom  he  has  inspired  to  a  en 
inal  attempt.     It  is  safe  to  leave  this  informer  to  the  tendi 
mercies  of  his  Irish  countrymen,  who  have  reason  to  deti 
a  coward  and  a  conspirator  who  turns  State's  evidence 
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rotect  his  own  worthless  carcass.  In  the  meantime,  the  was  slowly  communicated,  thus  causi%  fermentation.  Berzelius  and 
rui     l  ...  ■  ■         c  Mitschernch  believed  fermentation  to  be  an  albuminoid  substance  which 

rominent  citizens,  judges,  journalists,  Senators,  and  mem-  disintegrated  and  reunited  the  component  parts  of  a  compound.  Cagn- 
«r*  of  Congress  whom  he  turns  over  to  assassination,  are  iard-Laiour  and  Dumas  vaguely  hinted  that  the  fermentation  of  sugar 
-'  &  .  c  1         might  be  a  form  of  cellular  vegetation,     It  remained  for  Pasteur  to 

:  ,  oing  all  they  can  within  the  law  to  relieve  our  Mate,  me  prove  lhat  aU  ferments  were  organic  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable; 
Itv  of  San  Francisco  and  the  labor  class  from  the  evils  of  that  in  the  decomposition  of  human  bodies  the  same  ferments  were  at 
lv  w  ...  - , .  .  .  ,  !  work ;  that  one  form  of  life  lived  on  another  and  lesser  form— organism 

,V  nrestricted  Chinese  immigration.  We  write  with  some  ^  fe(l  on  organj5mi  germ  ou  germi  till  all  wtre  finally  reduced  to  the  origi- 
arnestness  upon  this  subject,  because  we  are  stung  with  ;  nal  primal  gases.  _  _ 

r  .         ,  -,      ,.       -p J      Some  years  later,  after  his  controversy  with  Pouchet  on  the  theory  of 

lortification  that  our  name  was  not  tound  among  tne  list  Ol    spontaneous  generation,  Pasteur  discovered  a  cure  for  the  pebrine  and 

idividuals  deemed  by  these  blatherskites  worthy  of  being  |  flacherie  of  the  silk-worm.     Silk-worm  culture,  one  of  the  most  impor 

:.,:  ,     illed.     We  shall  endeavor  to  secure  a  prominent  position  in 

tie  next  list  of  the  proscribed. 
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tant  of  French  industries,  was  on  the  wane  by  reason  of  the  epidemic 
among  the  worms.  After  the  failure  of  several  crops,  Pasteur  was 
sent  for,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  his  arrival  discovered  cor- 
puscles in  the  bodies  of  the  diseased,  in  the  eggs,  and  in  the  moths. 
*"*  j  This  discovery  was  followed  by  others — that  the  mulberry  leaves  on 

The  death  of  Vanderbilt  II.,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  leav-  ;  which  the  diseased  worms  crawled  were  covered  with  infectious  corpus- 

ested  '  c'es;  lnat  an  in^ectetl  worm  crawling  on  a  sound  one  pierced  its  back 
with  its  claws,  and  thus  inoculated  it  with  the  disease  which  in  this 
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q  Government  and  other  safe  interest-bearing  bonds,  and  in  '  manner  was  spread  throughout  the  nursery;  that  the  epidemic  was 

trally  located  New  York  real  estate  property,  suggests  a 

itie  of  interesting  reflections.     If  our  laws  permit  the  founda- 

fon  of  a  u  family  "  upon  the  basis  of  wealth,  the  question  will 

tturally  present  itself,  what  is  to  be  the  effect  growing  out 

its  vast  accumulations  as  time  rolls  on,  and  how  will  the 

unes  of  such  families  affect  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 

,  and  will  the  result  be  for  good  or  evil?     Within  the 

mory  of  the  present  generation,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  a 
ipr  boy,  uneducated,  ill-clad,  and  barefoot,  rowing  a  boat 

clams  on  Staten  Island,  doing  odd  jobs,  advances  himself 

industrious  toil  to  the  ownership  of  a  ferry,  then  to  the 

prietorship  of  a  steamboat  and  railroads,  till  he  dies,  able 

leave  to  one  son  forty  millions  of  dollars.      This  son,  at 

ty  years  of  age,  was  toiling  on  a  poor  farm  from  which  he 

ibbed  a  hard  living,  till  he  was  called  to  his  father's  office 

accept  the  inheritance  which  the  hard  and  grasping  parent 

uld  not  carry  over  the  Styx  to  the  unknown  shore — not 
■en  enough  to  pay  the  immortal  ferryman  the  penny 
./hich  classic  story  has  fixed  upon  as  his  fee  for  transporta- 
tion of  the  dead— and  this  man  dies  at  the  age  of  sixty-four 
years,  leaving  to  the  eight  heirs  of  his  body  one  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  dollars.  That  father  and  son  led  a  life  of 
hard  and  oppressive  exactions  to  the  poor  whom  they  em- 
ployed ;  that  they  were  unloved  and  unlovable  within  their 
own  families ;  that  all  human  sympathies  had  died  out  of 
them;  that  they  died  unregretted  and  left  but  beggarly 
crumbs  to  certain  narrow  charities  that  gave  evidence  of  no 
broad  sympathy — it  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss,  nor  our 
purpose  to  consider;  but  whether  the  two  Vanderbilts  who 
have  passed  away,  and  the  eight  who  are  left,  are  to  "  found 
a  family"  which  shall  go  on  accumulating  its  millions  as  time 
moves  on,  is  an  interesting  subject  for  reflection.  In  the 
absence  of  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  it  was  believed 
that  a  kind  Providence  would  send  to  every  family  enough  of 
incompetents,  imbeciles,  and  profligates  to  distribute  the  ac- 
cumulations of  their  capable  ancestors;  but  if  the  wisdom  of 
the  Astors,  Vanderbilts,  and  other  great  millionaires  can  de- 
feat the  operations  of  law  and  the  providence  of  God  by  care- 
fully devised  wills  that  shall  transmit  their  accumulations 
along  the  family  line,  it  is  time  for  organized  society  to  con- 
sider whether  laws  should  not  be  enacted  to  guard  the  world 
against  being  eaten  up  by  its  financial  monsters.  We  have 
made  a  calculation  for  the  third  family  of  Vanderbilts,  and 
found  that,  if  it  shall  be  as  capable,  as  industrious,  as  provi- 
dent, as  hard  and  selfish  as  the  founders  of  its  race,  and 
enough  shall  escape  the  lunatic  asylum  and  the  home  of 
the  inebriate  to  take  the  bequest,  in  another  forty  years, 
from  a  four  per  cent,  investment,  with  semi-annually  interest 
reinvested  at  the  same  figure,  the  family  estate  will  amount 
to  $877,788,000.  There  is  one  pleasant  outlook,  for  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that  in  forty  years  this  sum  will  execeed  our 
national  debt,  when  a  simple  act  of  Congress  being  passed 
to  confiscate  the  Vanderbilt  estate  will  relieve  our  country 
from  all  financial  embarrassments ;  and,  assuming  that  the 
family  is  not  more  prolific  of  sons  and  daughters  in  the  future 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  only  sixty-four  unfortunate  rich 
people  will  suffer  to  avoid  a  great  national  evil.  Napoleon 
destroyed  old  families  and  provided  against  the  formation  of 
new  ones  by  the  simple  provision  of  his  code,  that  when  any 
one  died  his  property  should  be  equally  distributed  to  his 
heirs.  The  English  place  a  probate  tax  upon  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons,  which  we  may  improve  by  adding  an  as- 
cending scale  of  penalties,  letting  the  poor  man  through  the 
gateway  of  death  with  a  nominal  toll,  but  unloading  dead 
millionaires  of  such  amounts  as  we  think  will  be  burdensome 
to  them  in  climbing  the  golden  ladder,  and  embarrassing  for 
them  to  explain  to  Saint  Peter  that  their  millions  were  hon- 
estly come  by.  We  will  resume  the  consideration  of  this  in- 
teresting subject  when  the  next  soulless  millionaire  passes 
in  his  checks  without  rememberin: 
aided  him  in  life. 


hereditary.  Having  ascertained  these  facts,  Pasteur  isolated  the  unin- 
fected worms,  and,  by  a  constant  use  of  the  microscope,  to  ascertain  if 
any  of  the  isolated  worms  or  eggs  contained  corpuscles,  he  finally  oblit- 
erated all  traces  of  the  diseases. 

This  was  followed  by  still  more  important  discoveries,  He  com- 
pounded a  vaccine  for  splenic  fever,  which  was  tested  in  May,  1881,  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  Cows  and  sheep  inoculated  with  splenic 
virus,  vaccinated  and  not  vaccinated,  were  exhibited.  The  sheep  that 
were  not  vaccinated  died.  The  cows  very  nearly  died,  and  were  most 
fearful  objects,  suffering  greatly  from  unsightly  swellings.  The  vaccin- 
ated cows  and  sheep  were  all  as  well  as  possible.  Since  then,  vaccinat- 
ing for  splenic  fever  is  almost  universal  in  France. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-two  M.  Pasteur  is  now  devoting  himself  to  the 
cure  of  hydrophobia  by  vaccination.  After  the  most  untiring  study  he 
has  discovered  and  isolated  the  microbe,  which  he  has  attenuated  till  it 
can  be  used  for  vaccination.  He  maintains  that  hydrophobia  is  a  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  and  that  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  the  nerves  are  just  as  rabid  as  the  saliva.  His  vaccination  proved 
successful  in  an  exhibition  of  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  dogs,  all  in- 
oculated with  the  poison  of  rabies.  Of  nineteen  of  the  unvaccinated 
dogs  only  five  lived,  and  of  twenty-three  of  the  vaccinated  ones,  not  one 
died. 

Hydrophobia  has  long  been  the  terror  of  mankind.  It  has  been 
classed  among  incurable  diseases.  Years  ago  it  is  said  that  in  Paris 
hydrophobia  patients  were  smothered  by  order  of  the  hospital  surgeons. 
They  could  not  be  cured,  and  while  they  lived  there  was  always  a  danger 
of  their  biting  their  attendants.  At  a  later  date  the  fashion  was  to 
bleed  hydrophobia  patients  to  the  verge  of  death.  If  they  recovered 
from  rabies,  they  generally  died  from  exhaustion  occasioned  by  loss  of 
blood.  When  an  epidemic  of  hydrophobia  broke  out  among  Spitz  dogs 
in  this  country  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  human  beings  who  were 
attacked  were  simply  put  in  straight  jackets,  and  left  to  die  in  excruciat- 
ing agonies.  Pasteur  has  his  patients  vaccinated  on  the  stomach,  and 
renews  the  vaccination  until  it  lakes.  He  is  neither  a  surgeon  nor  a 
physician,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law  against  out- 
siders encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  faculty,  he  employs  a  surgeon  to 
perform  the  operation.  He  is  almost  uniformly  successful  if  the  patient 
is  brought  in  time  to  him.  He  lost  one  case  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  in 
this  instance  the  rabies  had  already  quickened  in  the  system.  He  has 
at  the -present  time  some  seventy  patients  from  all  parts  of  Europe  in 
his  hands.  He  charges  no  fees ;  his  services  are  gratuitous.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Newark  cases,  he  said  to  a  reporter  that  if  they  came  to 
him  at  once,  he  had  no  fears  of  the  result.  ' '  And  after  I  am  done  with 
them,"  said  he,  "they  can  go  and  get  bitten  by  as  many  mad  dogs  as 
they  please  for  a  year." 

It  is  singular  to  note  how  many  prominent  men  have  died  of  hydro- 
phobia. One  of  the  saddest  cases  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  who  was  bitten  by  a  pet  fox.  He  did  not 
realize  that  he  had  the  disease  until,  on  a  journey,  he  came  to  a  stream, 
found  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  cross  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  at 
the  sight  of  running  water,  fell  into  frightful  convulsions.  He  died  in 
extreme  agony,  a  victim  to  the  most  violent  mania. 

Pasteur  well  crowns  a  noble  career  by  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  this 
dreadful  disease.  Well  might  Huxley  say  of  his  labors  that  "to  his  own 
country  they  have  more  than  sufficed  to  cover  the  war  indemnity  of  five 
milliards  of  francs  paid  by  France  to  Germany." 


would  be  recommendation  enough  for  a  girl  much  less  charm 
Miss  Webb. 

Washington  is  also  excited  over  its  coming  belles.  Secretary 
has  a  daughter  to  appear  who  is  said  to  be  as  fascinating  as  her  siMc-rs. 
Like  them,  she  is  an  equestrian.  When  the  stalely  Secretary  and  his 
three  handsome  daughters  go  dashing  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  their 
blooded  Kentucky  horses,  there  is  not  a  person  who  'Ici-sn'l  turn  and 
watch  them  out  of  sight.  The  British  Minister  and  Si  crciaries  Endicott 
and  Lamar  have  also  daughters  coming  out.  It  is  to  lie  feared  that  the 
supply  of  young  men  will  not  meet  the  demand  in  Washington  during 
the  coming  season,  as  statistics  show  that  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  male  biped  is  scarce. 

Anglomania  is  carrying  off  its  thousands  in  the  Ensi.  Unas  not  only 
Italianized  alt  the  a's,  so  that  a  bud  speaks  of  her  latest  victim  as  "a 
farscinating  creature,"  and  a  dear  chappie  asks  his  friend  to  "  turn  on 
the  gars,"  but  it  is  revolutionizing  society  generally.  The  merry  chase 
of  the  herring-bag,  commonly  known  as  "  The  Hunt,"  is  an  old  insti- 
tution, but  hunt  weddingsat  Far  Rockaway  are  a  new  innovation.  Mis. 
Adolph  Ladenburg's,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  set  the  fashion,  and  has 
been  followed  by  several  others.  The  latest  was  Miss  Emily  Xeilson's 
to  Mr.  Middleton  Bmrrill.  It  was  a  pretty  affair.  Far  Rockav..n .  a 
village  of  refined  and  feudal  tastes,  was  all  agog  over  the  wedding  of  a 
Neilson.  Even  the  hack-drivers  gave  their  drooping  steeds  a  festive  air 
with  orange  blossoms  and  satin  ribbon  bows.  At  the  beautiful  old  man- 
sion of  the  Neilsons  there  was  a  horsey  flavor  about  the  men,  who  were 
all  in  pink.  After  the  wedding  there  was  a  meet  on  the  lawn,  and  as 
the  day  declined,  amid  the  tally-ho's  of  the  huntsmen  and  the  howling 
of  the  pack,  the  hunt  started,  and,  thundering  through  the  village-^- a 
flash  of  pink  coals,  blue  habits,  and  the  shining  flanks  of  the  English 
hunters — trailed  away  over  the  level  country. 

Washington  is  more  cosmopolitan  and  less  English  than  New  York. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  gay  in  the  capital  city  till  after  New  Year's,  as  Miss 
Cleveland  does  not  receive  till  then.  Meanwhile  the  forces  are  muster- 
ing for  the  winter  campaign,  and  the  city  is  filled  with  all  sorts  of  fine 
people.  California  is  represented  by  Mrs.  George  Hearst,  on  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  and  Governor  and  Mrs.  Stanford,  on  Farragut Square. 
The  side  of  the  square  on  which  the  Stanford's  live  is  commonly  known 
as  "Millionaires'  Row,"  as  their  neighbors  are  Senator  Scott  of  Erie  and 
the  representative  of  all  the  Russias.  Some  time  a?o  Mrs.  Stanford's 
niece,  Miss  Lathrop,  was  married  in  Albany.  Since  the  wedding, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  of  a  Cuban  planter  to  a  New  York  beauty,  known 
as  the  "  diamond  wedding,"  no  bride  has  received  such  gorgeous  jew- 
els. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford's  present,  a  diamond  necklace  and  brace- 
let, is  said  to  have  represented  a  fortune. 


in  his  death  those  who 


:■- 


Pasteur. 

On  Wednesday,  December  9th,  four  children,  bitten  by  a  mad  do^  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  were  shipped  to  Paris  on  the  Canada,  there  to  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  Pasteur,  who  promises  to  do  his  best  to  cure 
them.  At  the  time  of  their  departure  they  were  free  from  all  signs  of 
hydrophobia,  and,  as  it  takes  rabies  three  weeks  to  develop,  they  will 
not  probably  be  attacked  on  the  voyage. 

Pasteur  is  to  the  men  of  science  in  France  what  Victor  Hugo  was  to 
the  men  of  letters.  He  overtops  them  by  a  head  and  more.  Years  be- 
fore his  name  was  known  in  this  country  he  had  solved  some  of  the 
hardest  problems  of  the  day.  His  discovery  that  lactic  fermentation 
was  caused  by  living  organisms  was  itself  a  revolution.  Up  to  that 
time  every  scientist  had  a  pet  theory  on  the  subject.  Liebig  said  fer- 
mentation was  a  gradual  molecular  change  in  the  nitrogenous  matter,  to 
each  particle  of  which,  after  contact  with  the  air,  the  molecular  motion 


The  Opening-  of  the  Season  in  the  East 
With  the  opening  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the  New  York 
season  began.  Italian  opera  is  no  more.  The  indefatigable  colonel 
has  taken  his  beating  with  a  good  grace,  and  has  fallen  back  in  good 
order.  New  Yorkers  say  they  have  outgrown  the  ear-tickling  melodies 
of  the  Italian  school,  and  are  doing  their  best  to  comprehend  the  pon- 
derous themes  and  stupendous  choruses  of  the  music  of  the  future.  It 
is  bad  form  to  like  tunes.  Fashion  has  said  it,  and  people  of  fashion 
have  accepted  the  decree.  They  don't  understand  German  music — they 
don't  like  it ;  but  it  it  is  the  inevitable,  and  they  make  the  best  of  it, 
with  a  dignified  and  despairing  calm  that  suggests  a  knowledge  of 
Mark  Twain's  story  of  the  boots.  Twain  went  to  the  opera  in  a  new 
pair  of  boots.  He  was  young;  the  boots  were  tight.  At  last  the  pain 
became  unbearable,  and  he  slipped  them  off.  His  companion  -a  lady 
from  the  country — noticing  his  stockings,  observed,  with  wrathful  sur- 
prise :  "Why,  Mr.  Twain,  where  are  your  boots?"  It  was  a  supreme 
moment,  but  the  great  humorist  was  equal  to  it.  Regarding  her  with  a 
smile  of  patronizing  pity,  he  answered  :  "  My  dear  madam,  in  the  first 
circles  we  never  wear  our  boots  at  the  opera." 

The  opening  night  at  the  Metropolitan  was  brilliant.  Everybody  was 
there.  In  the  glittering  horse-shoe  curve  of  the  boxes  all  the  beauties 
were  on  view.  The  spinster  belles  of  several  seasons  sat  in  front,  and 
were  as  much  stared  at  as  the  singers ;  then  came  a  goodly  sprinkling  of 
married  beauties,  with  diamonds  blazing  like  calcium  lights,  and  here 
and  there  the  fresh,  rosy  face  of  a  debutante  peeped  from  behind  a 
stack  of  bouquets,  which  bold,  bad  young  men  averred  were  all  from 
papa.  The  few  debutantes  who  were  present  confirmed  the  New  York 
adage  that  in  her  first  year  a  bud  is  good  to  look  at,  in  her  second  good 
to  dance  with,  and  in  her  third  good  to  talk  to.  Most  of  the  beauties 
present  were  thrown  into  the  shade  when  the  four  Misess  Walker  ap- 
peared in  their  box.  The  Misses  Walker  have  a  transatlantic  reputa- 
tion. They  are  orphans,  heiresses,  beauties  a  croqiter—Kw  short,  all 
that  the  heart  of  man  can  desire.  Last  year  they  went  to  England, 
and,  as  the  English  journals  elegantly  expiessed  it,  "  put  lovely  Miss 
Winslow's  classic  nose  out  of  joint,"  and  pushed  Miss  Chamberlain, 
despite  her  "gypsy  face  and  angel's  hair,"  quite  into  the  background. 

Apropos  of  Miss  Chamberlain,  rumor  says  that  she  is  to  return  to 
her  native  land  this  winter.  After  the  blandishments  of  a  royal  high- 
ness and  the  offer  of  any  number  of  coronets,  she  will  probably  find 
New  York  rather  tame.  The  winter  is  to  be  rich  in  new  and  charming 
girls.  The  Astors  and  Vanderbilts  each  have  a  kinswoman  to  enter  the 
arena,  and  the  entertainments  to  be  given  in  their  honor  will  be  sump- 
tuous. Miss  Edith  Minturn,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  William  Astor,  is  to  be 
launched  into  society  by  a  ball  given  by  her  aunt,  where  she  will  ap|  iear 
for  the  first  time  in  diamonds  and  a  train.  Without  inheriting  the  su- 
perlative beauty  of  her  mother,  she  is  pretty  enough,  and  what  is  much 
clearer  to  the  heart  of  the  aristocratic  Knickerbocker,  so  very  English  ! 
The  Vanderbilt  debutante  will  probably  have  to  put  off  her  appearance 
for  a  time,  the  family  being  in  mourning.  She  is  Leila  Vanderbilt 
Webb's  sister-in-law.  Miss  Annie  Webb,  a  charming  girl  with  irre- 
proachable connections.  She  has  not  a  relative  "  in  business,"  far  less 
"  in  trade  "  ;  her  sister  is  an  acknowledged  belle,  and  can  pilot  her  over 
the  shoals  and  rocks  which  beset  the  course  of  the  debutante ;  her  broth- 
er is  as  useiul  as  -in  American  peerage,  for  he  knows  everybody  and 
everything  worth  knowing,  and  can  tell  her  just  whom  to  encourage, 
whom  to  tolerate,  and  whom  to  snub.  Add  to  this  th  it  her  father  is  the 
famous  General  Webb,  who  has  in  his  head  a  bullet-hole  which  has 
never  closed,  and  we  have  a    collection  of  relatives  any   one   of   whom 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  Democrat  on  Cleveland. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  It  is  not  time  yet  to  form  an  estimate  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
as  President.  Since  his  installation  into  the  executive  chair  he  has  had  little  else 
to  do,  of  which  the  people  had  cognizance,  except  to  appoint  Federal  officers  in 
the  various  States  and  Territories,  and  to  impart  directions  to  his  Cabinet  in  re- 
spect to  matters  of  executive  nature.  His  message  to  the  Congress  now  sitting 
is  the  first  performance  from  his  hands  to  give  the  people  opportunity  to  judge 
him  in  the  line  of  statesmanship  and  to  form  an  idea  of  his  position  on  important 
national  questions.  Generally,  the  message  has  been  favorably  received,  al- 
though it  is  not  satisfactory  to  those  who  advocate  free  trade,  or  who  wish  the 
present  tariff  to  stand  as  it  is,  and  it  is  less  satisfactory  to  the  great  many  who 
favor  silver  coinage  and  oppose  the  gold-bugs  in  their  endeavor  to  have  the  silver 
dollar  withdrawn  from  circulation.  Nor  do  his  views  upon  civil  .service  suit  the 
average  Democratic  mind,  especially  of  the  thousands  who  cling  to  the  Marcy- 
Jackson  motto,  that  "  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  and  who  more  or  less 
actively  contributed  their  time,  and  money,  and  services  to  the  party  in  the  Pres- 
idential campaign  in  the  hope  of  securing  to  themselves  a  good  share  of  the  spoils 
of  office  and  patronage.  Of  course,  as  the  world  knows,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
idiotic  chattering  of  the  alliterative  old  bigot  who  blurted  out  his  blasting  "  Rum, 
Romanism,  and  Rebellion,"  on  the  eve  ol"  the  election,  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
these  Democratic  patriots  would  have  failed  of  electing  their  Buffalo  Moses  to 
lead  them  out  of  the  land  of  sorrow  and  starvation  into  the  land  of  milk  and  honey 
— as  they  contemplated  the  outcome.  To  make  short  work  of  the  matter,  Cleve- 
land was  triumphant  and  Democracy  got  on  top.  But  so  far  as  California  is  con 
cerned — and  indications  warrant  the  opinion  that  the  same  feeling  exists  in  othe. 
States — it  is  simply  true  to  say  that  a  large  number  of  the  sturdiest  Democrats 
who  labored  and  voted  for  Cleveland  already  regret  that  he  was  elected.  They 
selected  him  as  their  leader.     They  rallied  to  his  support. 

Now  that  he  is  in  office,  too  late  they  find  that  he  is  indifferent  to  theirappeals 
and  claims,  that  he  ignores  their  services  in  his  behalf,  and  that  he  dispenses  the 
Federal  patronage  as  though  it  were  his  own  personal  property,  irrespective  of 
the  advice  or  solicitation  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most  influential  of  the 
party,  from  the  Senators  and  Congressman  down  to  local  party  leaders  and  recog- 
nized workers  in  the  rank  and  file.  This  is  not  all,  however.  He  has  developed 
a  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  a  disposition  to  punish  while  he  does  not  reward,  which 
is  every  day  more  and  more  attracting  public  attention  and  aggravating  the 
damaging  comment  of  the  proscribed.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  politics 
in  this  country,  a  considerable  proportion  ofthe  Irish  vote — of  the  Catholic  Irish 
vote,  particularly — was  at  the  last  Presidential  election  cast  for  the  candidate  in 
opposition  to  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  created  amazement  in 
the  Democratic  ranks,  and  came  very  near  causing  the  defeat  of  the  party.  It 
cost  the  party  the  vote  of  California,  and  New  York  and  Cleveland's  election 
were  saved  by  a  little  more  than  one  thousand  votes.  These  voters,  who  fur  the 
first  time  broke  away  from  the  Democratic  party,  are  now  proved  to  be  the  wiser 
of  their  race  and  creed.  They  believed  that  Mr.  Cleveland  despised  their  race, 
and  they  had  reason  to  believe  he  abhorred  their  religion.  His  acts  as  Presidem, 
and  since  he  has  occupied  the  chair  of  state,  demonstrate  the  correctness  o:"  their 
estimate  ofthe  man.  In  the  language  of  the  period,  he  "  has  no  use  Tor  Irish- 
men," and  his  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  Church  were  displayed  in 
Washington  a  few  days  ago,  at  the  religious  ceremonies  in  memory  of  the  late 
King  of  Spain,  on  which  occasion  he  deliberately  insulted  the  clergy  and  con- 
gregation by  his  boorish  conduct  during  the  solemn  mass,  and  then  added  gross 
offense  by  endeavoring  to  divert  and  pervert  the  opportunity  of  his  presence  into 
an  offering  of  adulation  to  himself.  And  yet  he  is  indebted  to  the  Irish  vote  and 
to  the  Catholic  Irish  voters  as  much  as  to  any  other  class,  if  not  more,  for  his 
election.  But  because  one  portion  of  this  class  of  citizens  opposed  him,  he  inflicts 
his  vengeance  for  this  upon  all  of  that  blond  and  that  faith.  He  presses  his 
hatred  ofthe  Catholic  Church  into  his  appointment  of  ministers  abroad,  as  in  the 
case  ofSpain,  a  Catholic  nation,  and  to  the  Catholic  court  of  Madrid  he  has  sent 
a  fanatical  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  has  in  his  own  State  been  foremost  in 
the  denunciation  of  the  Catholic  religion.  It  is  an  insult  to  Spain,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  intentional,  inasmuch  as  the  matter  was  presented  to  the 
President  before  he  made  the  appointment. 

Something  of  the  measure  of  the  man  can  be  taken  by  his  action  in  relation  to 
Federal  appointments  in  California.  In  his  period  of  the  Presidency,  Martin  Van 
Buren  was  characterized  as  a  "  Northern  man  of  Southern  .-.entiments."  Cleve- 
land may  be  aptly  styled  a  Northern  man  of  Southern  proclivities,  in  respect  to 
the  patronage  in  his  power  to  dispense — always  keeping  in  view  his  hatred  of  the 
Irish,  North  or  South,  East  or  West.  I  have  read  in  the  Argonaut^  some  num- 
bers back,  the  remarks  of  a  correspondent  who  referred  to  appointments  already 
made,  and  they  were  in  the  main  pertinent  and  truthful.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
great  proportion  of  his  appointees  are  Snnilu-rneT  >  and  ex-Confcderaies— men 
who  had  been  comparatively  unknown  to  active  Democrats  in  the  Slate  for  many 
years,  or  who  never  bad  standing  or  prominence  in  the  Democratic  party.  These 
men,  recommended  by  none  except  themselves  and  a  few  of  their  relations  and 
associates,  have  been  rewarded  for  their  apathy  or  inactivity  in  party  duty,  while 
the  men  who  toiled  and  contributed  in  party  line  are  ignored.  They  have  ap- 
pointed to  subordinate  places  their  sons,  or  their  relatives,  or  favorites,  who  never 
troubled  themselves  in  party  affairs,  but  who  are  accomplished  in  danui: 
darlings  of  society.  Either  their  rich  relations  or  the  government  must  support 
these  favorites,  and  the  accommodating  Federal  officials  I  nd  abuse 

their  authority  by  quartering  them  upon  the  government.  In  any  extremity 
they  can  not  support  themselves,  while  in  the  case  of  th'.-  r  -.  ho  ;ire 

entitled  to  these  place-,  they  can  earn  a  living  by  honest  employment.      Vi 
one  of  these  pets  of  elegant  form  has  been   imported   from  the  East  to  occupy  a 
snug  place  which  only  a  Californian  ought  ;<<  fill.      It  is  nepotism  in  the-  m 
noxious  form.     It  is  offensively  and-Democratic.     But  it  is  the  order  of  the  day 
among  these  Democratic  1'rworitcs  of  President  Cleveland. 

Not  content  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  Federal  position  which  has  been  thus 
wrongfully  awarded  in  some  instances,  the  incumbent  is  not  satisfied.  His  am- 
bition is  aroused  and  he  aspires  to  the  Governor-hip.  To  this  etui  he  i- 
and  bending,  and  pressing  all  the  power  and  influence  of  his  important  office. 
■  levcland  rose  from  Mayor  of  Buffalo  to  the  Governorship  of  New  York.  Why 
may  not  a  deleated  candidate  for  the  uiayorahy  in  a  California  city  nspire  also 
to  the  Stat'.-  Executive  chair?  True,  th"  rant  is  not  widely  known, 

nor  has  he  ever  demonstrated  any  part  ration  to  Democracy  in  the  Sute 

inthe  comparatively  few  yi  I  alifornia.     Nevertheless,  he  has 

been  favored   by  Clevelai  I    ■    m    its,  has  been  appointed  to  a  place 

which  was  fairly  due  to  us   in   party  line,  and   Secretary 

Manning  is  bis  friend.     And  he  wants  to  be  Goi  trnor.     He  will  never  reai 
eminence,     Ncith  r  Clevel   nd    not     'l.r, .■■,-.  ost"  him    In  ibis  State. 

I.ei  him  honestlj  administer  [he  .>■'■■'  ■   he  has  through  their  pen 
and  ii.it  pervert  it  into  .1  ma*  hii  notorial  ambition      Should  the 

Demoi  rats  ol   '  'ali  omia  be  able  to  elect  their  cam  1     vernor  ncxl  ;.  ear, 

they  will  to  I        Fed  'icman.     They  will  choose  one 

whom  they  know  and.  can  trust— a  man  of  the  | 

in  all  seasons  and  on  ail  occasions,  whether  the  party  was  cast  inadveraiiyor 
elevated  by  victory,  abided  with  it  and  zealously  proved  his  devotion  to  the  pop- 
ular cause.  An  Ol  n  DBM  -m.k.. 
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BRET    HARTE'S    LATEST    STORY. 


'  Snowbound  at  Eagle's." 
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III. 

Lee  made  a  slight  gesture  of  warning  to  Falkner — of  men- 
ace to  the  others.     "  liver)  thing's  the  matter,"  he  called  out 
cheerily.     "  Ned's  managed  to  half  pull  down  the  house  try- 
l.  get  at  something  Irom  my  saddle-bags." 
"  I  hope  he  has  not  hurt  himself,"  broke  in  another  voice, 
mischievously. 

"Answer,  you  clumsy  villain,"  whispered  Lee,  with  twink- 
ling eyes. 

•Tin  all  right,  thank  you,"  responded  Falkner,  with  un- 
affected awkwardness. 

■.'.  -as  a  slight  murmuring  of  voices,  and  then  the  door 
heard  to  close.     Lee  turned  to  Falkner: 

irm  that  hound  and  turn  him  loose  outside,  and  make 
no  noise.  And  you,  Manuel — tell  him  what  his  and  your 
chances  are  if  he  shows  his  black  face  here  again." 

el  cast  a  single,  terrified,  supplicating  glance,  more 
stive  than  words,  at  his  confederate,  as  Falkner  shoved 
lefpre  him  from  the  room.     The  next  moment  they  were 
silently  descending  the  stairs. 

"  May  I  go  too,  captain?"   entreated  Manuel.     "I  swear 

!r' 

"  Shut  the  door  !  " 
The  man  obeyed. 

••  Now,  then,'  said  Lee,  with  a  broad,  gratified  smile,  lay 
ing  d  up  and  pistol  within  reach,  and  comfortably 

ling  the  pillows  behind  his  back,  "  we'll  have  a  quiet  con- 
fab. A  sort  of  old-fashioned  talk,  eh  ?  You're  not  looking 
well,  Manuel  You're  drinking  too  much  again.  It  spoils 
your  complexion." 

"Let  me  go.  captain,"  pleaded  the  man,  emboldened  by 

the  good-humored   voice,  but  not  near  enough  to  notice  a 

peculiar  light  in  the  speaker's  eye. 

''  You  only  just  come,  Manuel,  and  at  considerable  trouble, 

.  what  have  you  got  to  say  ?     What's  all  this  about  ? 

What  are  you  doing  here?" 

The  captured  man  shuffled  his  leet  nervously,  and  only 
uttered  an  uneasy  laugh  of  coarse  discomfiture. 

"  1  see.  You're  bashful.  Well,  I'll  help  you  along.  Come! 
You  knew  that  Hale  was  away,  and  these  women  were  here 
without  a  man  to  help  them.  You  thought  you'd  find  some 
money  here,  and  have  your  own  way  generally,  eh?" 

The  tone  of  Lee's  voice  inspired  him  to  confidence;  un- 
fortunately it  inspired  him  with  familiarity  also. 

"  1  reckoned  1  had  the  right  to  a  little  fun  on  my  own  ac- 
count, cap.     1  reckoned  ez  one  gentleman  in  the  profession 
wouldn't  interfere  with  another  gentleman's  little  game,"  he 
continued,  coarsely. 
"  Stand  up." 
"Wot  for?" 
"  Up,  I  say !  " 

Manuel  stood  up  and  glanced  at  him. 
'•  Utter  a  cry  that  might  frighten  these  women,  and  by  the 
li\  ing  God  they'll  rush  in  here  only  to  find  you  lying  dead  on 
the  floor  of  the  house  you'd  have  polluted." 

He  grasped  the  whip  and  laid  the  lash  of  it  heavily  twice 
over  the  ruffian's  shoulders.  Writhing  in  suppressed  agony, 
the  man  fell  imploringly  on  his  knees. 

"  Now,  listen!"  said  Lee,  softly  twirling  the  whip  in  the 
air.  "  I  want  to  refresh  your  memory.  Did  you  ever  learn, 
when  you  were  with  me — before  I  was  obliged  to  kick  you 
out  of  gentlemen's  company — to  break  into  a  private  house? 
Answer  I " 

"  No,"  stammered  the  wretch. 

"  Did  you  ever  learn  to  rob  a  woman,  a  child,  or  any  but  a 
man,  and  that  face  to  face  ?" 
'•  No,"  repeated  Manuel. 

"  Did  you  ever  learn  from  me  to  lay  a  finger  upon  a  wom- 
an, old  or  young,  in  anger  or  kindness  ?" 
"  No." 

"Then,  my  poor  Manuel,  it's  as  I  feared;  civilization  has 
ruined  you.  Farming  and  a  simple  bucolic  life  have  per- 
verted your  morals.  So,  you  were  running  off  with  the  stock 
and  that  mustang  when  you  got  stuck  in  the  snow;  and  the 
luminous  idea  of  this  little  game  struck  you  ?  Eh  ?  That 
was  another  mistake,  Manuel;  I  never  allowed  you  to  think 
when  you  were  with  me." 
"  No,  captain." 
"  Who's  your  friend  ?" 

"A  d— d  cowardly  nigger  from  the  summit." 
"  I  agree  with  you  for  once ;  but  he  hasn't  had  a  very  brill- 
iant example.     Where's  he  gone  now  ?" 
"  To  h— II,  for  all  I  care!" 

"Then  I  want  you  to  go  with  him.     Listen.     If  there's  a 

out  of  the  place,  you  know  it  or  can  find  it.     1  give  you 

and  he.    At  the  end  of  that  time  the 

will  be  to  shoot  you  on  sight.     Tx'ow  take  off  your  boots." 

The  man's  dark  face  visibly  whitened  ;  his  teeth  chattered 

in  superstitious  terror. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  shoot  you  now,"  said  Lee,  smiling;  "so 
you  will  have  a  chance  to  die  with  your  boots  on,  if  you  are 
superstitious.     I  only  want  you  to  exchange  them  for  that 
pair  of  Hale's   in  the  corner.     That  fashion  of  wearing  the 
trikes  me  as  one  of  the  neatest  things  out." 
Manuel  sullenly  drew  off  his  boms  with  their  muffled  cov- 
ering, and  put  on  the  ones  designated. 
11  Now  open  the  door." 

i.  Falkner  was  already  at  the  threshold. 
"Turn  Manuel  loose  with  the  other,  Ned,  bul  disarm  him 
first.  They  might  quarrel.  The  habit  of  carrying  arms, 
Manuel,"  added  Lee,  as  Foster  took  a  pistol  and  bowie-knife 
from  the  half-breed,  "is  of  itself  provocative  of  violence, 
and  inconsistent  with  a  bucolic  and  pastoral  life." 

When  Falkner  returned  he  said,  hurriedly,  i"  his  compan- 
ion  :  "Do  you  think  it  wise,  George,  to  let  these  hell-hounds 

■  <dy  let    my  grip  of  his 
of  what  they  were  hunting." 
"  My  dear  '■.  ■  c,  luxuriously  ensconcing  himself 

under  the  bed-clothes  again  with  a  slight  shiver  "t  di 

mthj    "  I    must  warn  you   agai  U itural 

pride  of  a  higher  walk  to  prejudice  l,    general 

level  of  our  profession.     Indeed,  I  uas  quite  struck  with  the 


justice  of  Manuel's  protest  that  I  was  interfering  with  cer- 
tain rude  processes  of  his  own  toward  results  aimed  at  by 
others." 

"  George!"  interrupted  Falkner,  almost  savagely. 
"  Well.  I  admit  it's  getting  rather  late  in  the  evening  for 
pure  philosophical  inquiry,  and  you  are  tired.  Practically, 
then,  it  was  wise  to  let  them  get  away  before  they  discovered 
two  things— one,  our  exact  relations  here  with  these  women, 
and  the  other,  how  many  of  us  were  here.  At  present  they 
think  we  are  three  or  four  in  possession,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  women." 
"  The  dogs  ! " 

"  They  are  paying  us  the  highest  compliment  they  can 
conceive  of  by  supposing  us  cleverer  scoundrels  than  them- 
selves. You  are  very  unjust,  Ned." 
"  If  they  escape  and  tell  their  story  ?" 
"  We  shall  have  the  rare  pleasure  of  knowing  we  are  bet- 
ter than  people  believe  us.  And  now  put  those  boots  away 
somewhere  where  we  c'an  produce  them  if  necessary,  as  evi- 
dence of  Manuel's  evening  call.  At  present  we'll  keep  the 
thing  quiet,  and  in  the  early  morning  you  can  find  out  where 
they  got  in,  and  remove  any  traces  they  have  left.  It  is  no 
use  to  frighten  the  women.  There's  no  fear  of  their  return- 
ing." 

"  And  if  they  get  away  ?  " 
'■  We  can  follow  in  their  tracks." 
"  If  Manuel  gives  the  alarm?" 

"With  his  burglarious  boots  left  behind  in  the  house?  Not 
much  !     Good-night,  Ned.     Go  to  bed." 

With  these  words,  Lee  turned  on  his  side  and  quietly  re- 
sumed his  interrupted  slumber.  Falkner  did  not,  however, 
follow  his  sensible  advice.  When  he  was  satisfied  that  his 
friend  was  sleeping,  he  opened  the  door  softly  and  looked 
out.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  listening,  for  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  a  small  pencil  of  light  that  stole  across  the  passage 
from  the  foot  of  Kate's  door.  He  watched  it  until  it  sud- 
denly disappeared,  when,  leaving  the  door  partly  open,  he 
threw  himself  on  his  couch  without  removing  his  clothes. 
The  slight  movement  awakened  the  sleeper,  beginning  to  feel 
the  accession  of  fever.  He  moved  restlessly. 
"  George,"  said  Falkner,  softly. 
"  Yes." 

"  Where  was  it  we  passed  that  old  mission  church  on  the 
road,  one  dark  night,  and  saw  the   light  burning  before  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin  through  the  window?" 
There  was  a  moment  of  crushing  silence. 
"  Does   that   mean   you're   wanting   to    light   the   candle 
again  ? " 
"  No." 

"  Then  don't  lie  there  inventing  sacrilegious  conundrums, 
but  go  to  sleep." 

Nevertheless,  in  the  morning  his  fever  was  slightly  worse. 
Mrs.  Hale,  offering  her  condolence,  said  : 

"  I  know  that  you  were  not  resting  well,  for  even  after  your 
friend  met  with  that  mishap  in  the  hall  I  heard  your  voices, 
and  Kate  says  your  door  was  open  all  night.  You  have  a 
little  fever,  too,  Mr.  Falkner." 

George  looked  curiously  at  Falkner's  pale  face.     It  was 
burning. 
******** 

The  speed  and  fury  with  which  Clinch's  cavalcade  swept 
on  in  the  direction  of  the  mysterious  shot  left  Hale  no  chance 
for  reflection.  He  was  conscious  of  shouting  incoherently 
with  the  others,  of  urging  his  horse  irresistibly  forward,  of 
momentarily  expecting  to  meet  or  overtake  something,  but 
without  any  further  thought.  The  figures  of  Clinch  and  Raw- 
lins immediately  before  him  shut  out  the  prospect  of  the  nar- 
rowing trail.  Once  only,  taking  advantage  of  a  sudden  halt 
that  threw  them  confusedly  together,  he  managed  to  ask  a 
question. 

"  Lost  their  track — found  it  again,"  shouted  the  hostler,  as 
Clinch,  with  a  cry  like  the  baying  of  a  hound,  again  darted 
forward.  Their  horses  were  panting  and  trembling  under 
them;  the  ascent  seemed  to  be  growing  steeper;  a  singular 
darkness,  which  even  the  density  of  the  wood  did  not  suffi- 
ciently account  for,  surrounded  them ;  but  still  their  leader 
madly  urged  them  on.  To  Hale's  returning  senses  they  did 
not  seem  in  a  condition  to  engage  a  single  resolute  man,  who 
might  have  ambushed  in  the  woods  or  beaten  them  in  detail 
in  the  narrow  gorge,  but  in  another  instant  the  reason  of 
their  furious  haste  was  manifest.  Spurring  his  horse  ahead, 
Clinch  dashed  out  into  the  open  with  a  cheering  shout — a 
shout  that  as  quickly  changed  to  a  yell  of  imprecation.  They 
were  on  the  ridge  in  a  blinding  snow-storm.  The  road  had 
already  vanished  under  their  feet,  and  with  it  the  fresh  trail 
they  had  so  closely  followed.  They  stood  helplessly  on  the 
shore  of  a  trackless  white  sea,  blank  and  spotless  of  any  trace 
or  sign  of  the  fugitives. 

"  'Pears  to  me,  boys,"  said  the  hostler,  suddenly  ranging  be- 
fore them,  "  ef  you're  not  kalkilatin'  on  gittin'  another  party 
to  dig  ye  out,  ye'd  better  be  huntin'  fodder  and  cover  instead 
of  road  agents.  '.Skuse  me,  gentlemen,  but  I'm  responsible 
for  the  bosses,  and  this  ain't  no  time  for  circus  ridin'.  We're 
a  matter  o'  six  miles  from  the  station  in  a  bee  line." 

"  Back  to  the  trail,  then,"  said  Clinch,  wheeling  his  horse 
toward  the  road  they  had  just  quitted. 

"  'Skuse  me.  kernel,"  said  the  hostler,  laying  his  hand  on 
Clinch's  rein,  "but  that  way  only  brings  us  back  to  the  road 
we  kern— the  stage  road— three  miles  further  from  home. 
That  three  miles  is  on  the  divide,  and  by  the  time  we  get 
there  it  will  be  snowed  up  worse  nor  this.  The  shortest  cut 
is  along  the  ridge.  If  we  hump  ourselves  we  ken  cross  the 
divide  afore  the  road  is  blocked.  And  that,  'skuse  me,  gen- 
tlemen, is  my  road." 

I  here  was  no  time  for  discussion.  The  road  was  already 
palpably  thickening  under  their  feet.  Hale's  arm  was  stiffened 
to  his  side  by  a  wet,  clinging  snow-wreath.  The  figures  of 
the  others  were  almost  obliterated  and  shapeless.  It  was  not 
snowing— it  was  snow-balling !  The  huge  flakes,  shaken  like 
enormous  feathers  out  of  a  vast  blue-black  cloud,  commingled 
and  fell  in  sprays  and  spatches.     All  idea  of  their  former  pur- 

!l    ''•■'    l,1;    "'.  the  blind  rage  and  enthusiasm  that  had 

hem   were   ::"nc.     They  dashed  after  their   new 
leader  with  only  an  instinct  for  shelter  and  succor. 

I  hi  j  had  not  ridden  long  when,  fortunately  as  it  seemed 
to  I  laic,  the  character  of  the  storm  changed.  The  snow  no 
longer  fell  in  such  large  flakes,  nor  as  heavily.  A  bitter  wind 
succeeded ;  the  soft  snow  began  to  stiffen  and  crackle  under 
the  horses'  hoofs  ;  they  were  no  longer  weighted  and  encum-  ■ 


bered  by  the  drifts  upon  their  bodies,  the  smaller  flakes  now 
rustled  and  rasped  against  them  like  sand  or  bounded  from 
them  like  hail.  They  seemed  to  be  moving  more  easily  and 
rapidly,  their  spirits  were  rising  with  the  stimulus  of  cold  and 
motion,  when  suddenly  their  leader  halted. 

"  It's  no  use,  boys.     It  can't  be  done !     This  is  no  blizzard 

but  a  regular  two  days'  snifter!  It's  no  longer  meltin',  but 
packin'  and  driflin'  now.  Even  if  we  get  over  the  divide, 
we're  sure  to  be  blocked  up  in  the  pass." 

It  was  true.  To  their  bitter  disappointment,  they  could 
now  see  that  the  snow  had  not  really  diminished  in  quantity, 
but  that  the  now  finely  powdered  particles  were  rapidly  fill- 
ing all  inequalities  of  the  surface,  packing  slowly  against  pro- 
jections, and  swirling  in  long  furrows  across  the  levels.  They 
looked  with  anxiety  at  their  self-constituted  leader. 

"  We  must  make  a  break  to  get  down  in  the  woods  agai| 
before  it's  too  late,"  he  said,  briefly. 

But  they  had  already  drifted  away  from  the  fringe 
larches  and  dwarf-pines  that  marked  the  sides  of  the  ridg 
and  lower  down  merged  into  the  dense  forest  that  clothei 
the  flank  of  the  mountain  they  had  lately  climbed,  and  it  w 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  again  reached  it,  only 
fina  that  at  that  point  it  was  too  precipitous  for  the  desce: 
of  their  horses.  Benumbed  and  speechless  they  continue*, 
to  toil  on,  opposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  stinging  snow,  and 
at  times  obliged  to  turn  their  horses  to  the  blast  to  keep 
from  being  blown  over  the  ridge.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
the  hostler  dismounted  and,  beckoning  to  the  others,  took 
his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  began  the  descent.  When  it 
came  to  Hale's  turn  to  dismount,  he  could  not  help  at  first 
recoiling  from  the  prospect  before  him.  The  trail — if  i 
could  be  so  called — was  merely  the  track  or  furrow  of  some 
fallen  tree,  dragged,  by  accident  or  design,  diagonally  acros 
the  sides  of  the  mountain.  At  times  it  appeared  scarcely  s 
foot  in  width  ;  at  other  times  a  mere  crumbling  gully  or  i 
narrow  shelf  made  by  the  projections  of  dead  boughs  ant 
collected  debris.  It  seemed  perilous  for  a  foot  passenger 
it  appeared  impossible  for  a  horse.  Nevertheless,  he  hat 
taken  a  step  forward,  when  Clinch  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm 

"  You'll  bring  up  the  rear,"  he  said,  not  unkindly,  "  ez  you're 
a  stranger  here.     Wait  until  we  sing  out  to  you." 

"  But  if  I  prefer  to  take  the  same  risks  as  you  all !  "  said 
Hale,  stiffly. 

"  You  kin,"  said  Clinch,  grimly.  "  But  I  reckoned,  as  you 
weren't  familiar  with  this  sort  of  thing,  you  wouldn't  keer,  by 
any  foolishness  o'  yours,  to  stampede  the  rocks  ahead  of  us, 
and  break  down  the  trail,  or  send  down  an  avalanche  on  top 
of  us.     But  just  ez  you  like." 

"  I  will  wait,  then,"  said  Hale,  hastily. 

The  rebuke,  however,  did  him  good  service.  It  preoccu- 
pied his  mind,  so  that  it  remained  unaffected  by  the  dizzy 
depth,  and  enabled  him  to  abandon  himself  mechanically  to 
the  sagacity  of  his  horse,  who  was  contented  simply  to 
follow  the  foot-prints  of  the  preceding  animal,  and  in  a  few 
moments  they  reached  the  broader  trail  below  without  a  mis- 
hap. A  discussion"  regarding  their  future  movements  was  al- 
ready taking  place.  The  impossibility  of  regaining  the  sta- 
tion at  the  summit  was  admitted ;  the  way  down  the  mountain 
to  the  next  settlement  was  still  left  to  them,  or  the  adjacent 
woods  if  they  wished  for  an  encampment.  The  hostler  once 
more  assumed  authority. 

"  'Skuse  me,  gentlemen,  but  them  horses  don't  take  no 
pasear  down  the  mountain  to-night.  The  stage  road  ain't  a 
mile  off,  and  I  kalkilate  to  wait  here  till  the  up  stage  comes. 
She's  bound  to  stop  on  account  of  the  snow;  and  I've  done 
my  dooty  when  I  hand  the  horses  over  to  the  driver." 

"  But  if  she  hears  of  the  block  up  yer,  and  waits  at  the 
lower  station?"  said  Rawlins. 

"  Then  I've  done  my  dooty  all  the  same.  'Skuse  me, 
gentlemen,  but  them  ez  hez  their  own  horses  kin  do  ez  they 
like." 

As  this  clearly  pointed  to  Hale,  he  briefly  assured  his 
companions  that  he  had  no  intention  of  deserting  them. 
"  If  1  can  not  reach  Eagle's  Court,  I  shall  at  least  keep  as 
near  it  as  possible.  I  suppose  any  messenger  from  my 
house  to  the  summit  will  learn  where  I  am,  and  why  I  am 
delayed  ?  " 

"  Messenger  from  your  house,"  gasped  Rawlins.  "  Are  you 
crazy,  stranger?  Only  a  bird  would  get  outer  Eagle's  now; 
and  it  would  hev  to  be  an  eagle  at  that !  Between  your  house 
and  the  summit  the  snow  must  be  ten  feet  by  this  time,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  drift  in  the  pass." 

Hale  felt  it  was  the  truth.  At  any  other  time  he  would 
have  worried  over  this  unexpected  situation  and  utter  viola- 
tion of  all  his  traditions.  He  was  past  that  now,  and  even 
felt  a  certain  relief.  He  knew  his  family  were  safe;  it  was 
enough.  That  they  were  locked  up  securely,  and  incapable 
of  interfering  with  hi?nt  seemed  to  enhance  his  new,  half- 
conscious,  half-shy  enjoyment  of  an  adventurous  existence. 

The  hostler,  who  had  been  apparently  lost  in  contemplation 
of  the  steep  trail  he  had  just  descended,  suddenly  clapped 
his  hand  to  his  leg  with  an  ejaculation  of  gratified  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Wa-al,  dam  my  skin  ef  that  aint  Hennicker's  '  slide '  all 
the  time !     I  heard  it  was  somewhere  about  here." 

Rawlins  briefly  explained  to  Hale  that  a  slide  was  a  rude 
incline  for  the  transit  of  heavy  goods  that  could  not  be  carried 
down  a  trail. 

"And  Hennicker's,"  continued  the  man,  "ain't  more  nor  a 
mile  away.     Ye  might  try  Hennicker's  at  a  push,  eh?" 

By  a  common  instinct  the  whole  party  looked  dubiously  at 
Hale.     "  Who's  Hennicker?"  he  felt  compelled  to  ask. 

The  hostler  hesitated,  and  glanced  at  the  others  to  reply. 

"  There  are  folks,"  he  said,  lazily,  at  last,  "  ez  believes  that 
Hennicker  ain't  much  better  nor  the  crowd  we're  hunting; 
but  they  don't  say  it  to  Hennicker!  We  needn't  let  on  what 
we're  after." 

"  I  for  one,"  said  Hale,  stoutly,  "  decidedly  object  to  any 
concealment  of  our  purpose." 

"  It  don't  follow,"  said  Rawlins,  carelessly,  "  that  Hennicker 
even  knows  of  this  yer  robbery.  It's  hisgineral  gait  we  refer 
to.  Ef  yer  think  it  more  polite,  and  it  makes  it  more  socia- 
ble to  discuss  the  matter  afore  him,  I'm  agreed." 

"Hale  means,"  said  Clinch,  "that  it  wouldn't  be  on  the 
square  to  take  and  make  use  of  any  points  we  might  pick  up 
there  agin  the  road  agents." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Hale.  It  was  not  at  all  what  he  had 
meant,  but  he  felt  singularly  relieved  at  the  compromise. 

"  And  er  I  reckon   Hennicker  ain't  such  a  fool  ez  not  to 
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know  who  we  are  and  what  we're  out  for,"  continued  Clinch, 
"  I  reckon  there  ain't  any  concealment." 

"  Then  it:s  Hennicker's  ?  "  said  the  hostler,  with  swift  de- 
duction. 
"  Hennicker  it  is  !     Lead  on." 

The  hostler  remounted  his  horse,  and  the  others  followed,  j 
The  trail  presently  turned  into  a  broader  track  that  bore  ; 
some  sign  of  approaching  a  habitation,  and  at  the  end  of  five  I 
minutes  they  came  upon  a  clearing.  It  was  part  of  one  of 
the  fragmentary  mountain  terraces,  and  formed  by  itself  a 
vast  niche,  or  bracketed  shelf,  in  the  hollow  flank  of  the 
mountain,  that,  to  Hale's  first  glance,  bore  a  rude  resem- 
blance to  Eagle's  Court.  But  there  was  neither  meadow  nor 
open  field  ;  the  few  acres  of  ground  had  been  wrested  from 
the  forest  by  axe  and  fire,  and  unsightly  stumps  everywhere 
marked  the  rude  and  difficult  attempts  at  cultivation.  Two 
or  three  rough  buildings  of  unplaned  and  unpainted  boards, 
connected  by  rambling  sheds,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  am- 
phitheatre. Far  from  being  protected  by  the  encircling 
rampart,  it  seemed  to  be  the  selected  arena  for  the  combat- 
ing elements.  A  whirlwind  from  the  outer  abyss  continually 
filled  this  cave  of  ALolus  with  driving  snow,  which,  however, 
.elted  as  it  fell,  or  was  quickly  whirled  away  again. 
A  few  dogs  barked  and  ran  out  to  meet  the  cavalcade,  but 
here  was  no  other  sign  of  any  life  disturbed  or  concerned  at 
heir  approach. 

"  I  reckon  Hennicker  ain't  home,  or  he'd  hev  been  on  the 

ookout  afore  this,"  said  the  hostler,  dismounting  and  rapping 

at  the  door. 

After  a  silence,  a  female  voice,  unintelligible  to  the  others, 

pparentlyhad  some  colloquy  with  the  hostler,  who  returned 

«  the  party. 

'  Must  go  in  through  the  kitchin — can't  open  the  door  for 
he  wind." 
Leaving  their  horses  in  the  shed,  they  entered  the  kitchen 
which  communicated,  and  presently   came   upon   a   square 
iom,  filled  with  smoke  from  a  fire  of  green  pine  logs.     The 
oors  and  windows  were  tightly  fastened  ;  the  only  air  came 
through  the  large-throated  chimney  in  voluminous  gusts, 
'hich  seemed  to   make  the  hollow   shell  of  the  apartment 
iwell  and  expand  to   the   point   of  bursting.     Despite   the 
itinging  of  the  resinous  smoke,  the  temperature  was  grateful 
:o  the  benumbed  travelers.     Several  cushionless  armchairs 
(such  as  were  used  in  bar-rooms),  two   tables,  a   sideboard 
(half  bar  and  half  cupboard),  and  a  rocking-chair,  comprised 
the  furniture  ;  and  a  few  bear  and  buffalo  skins  covered  the 
floor.     Hale  sank  into  one  of  the  arm-chairs,  and,  with  a  lazy 
satisfaction,  partly  born  of  his  fatigue,  and  partly  from  some 
newly  discovered  appreciative  faculty,  gazed  around  the  room, 
and  then  at  the  mistress  of  the  house,  with  whom  the  others 
were  talking. 

She  was  tall,  gaunt,  and  withered  ;  in  spite  of  her  evident 
years  her  twisted  hair  was  still  dark  and  full  and  her  eyes 
bright  and  piercing  ;  her  complexion  and  teeth  had  long  since 
succumbed  to  the  vitiating  effects  of  frontier  cookery,  and 
her  lips  were  stained  with  the  yellow  juice  of  a  briar-wood 
pipe  she  held  in  her  mouth.  The  hostler  had  explained  their 
intrusion,  and  veiled  their  character  under  the  vague  epithet 
of  a  "  hunting-party,"  and  was  now  evidently  describing 
1  them  personally.  In  Hale's  new-found  philosophy,  the  fact 
that  the  interest  of  his  hostess  seemed  to  be  excited  only  by 
the  names  of  his  companions,  that  he  himself  was  carelessly 
and  even  deprecatingly  alluded  to  as  the  "stranger  from 
Eagle's"  by  the  hostler,  and  completely  overlooked  by  the  old 
woman,  gave  him  no  concern. 

"  You'll  have  to  talk  to  Zenobia  yourself.  Dod  rot  ef  I'm 
gwine  to  interfere.  She  knows  HennickerJs  ways,  and  if  she 
chooses  to  take  in  transients  it  ain't  no  funeral  o'mine.  Zee- 
mie  !     You  Zeenie !     Look  yer ! " 

A  tall,  lazy-looking,  handsome  girl  appeared  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  next  room,  and  with  a  hand  on  each  door-post, 
slowly  swung  herself  backward  and  forward,  without  enter- 
ing. 

"Well,  maw?" 

The  old  woman  briefly  and  unalluringly  pictured  the  con- 
dition of  the  travelers. 

"  Paw  ain't  here,"  began  the   girl,  doubtfully,  "  and 

Howdy,  Dick? — is  that  you  ?" 

The  interruption  was  caused  by  her  recognition  of  the 
hostler,  and  she  lounged  into  the  room.  In  spite  of  a  skimp, 
slatternly  gown,  whose  straight  skirt  clung  to  her  lower  limbs, 
there  was  a  quaint,  nymph-like  contour  to  her  figure. 
Whether  from  languor,  ill-health,  or  more  probably  from  a 
morbid  consciousness  of  her  own  height,  she  moved  with  a 
slightly  affected  stoop  that  had  become  a  habit.  It  did  not 
seem  ungraceful  to  Hale,  already  attracted  by  her  delicate 
profile,  her  large,  dark  eyes,  and  a  certain  weird  resemblance 
she  had  to  some  half-domesticated  Dryad. 

I  That'll  do,  maw,"  she  said,  dismissing  her  parent  with  a 
nod  ;  "  I'll  talk  to  Dick." 

As  the  door  closed  on  the  old  woman,  Zenobia  leaned  her 
hands  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  confronted  the  admiring 
eyes  of  Dick  with  a  goddess-like  indifference. 

g  Now,  wot's  the  use  of  your  playin'  this  yer  game  on  me, 
Dick  ?  Wot's  the  good  of  your  ladlin'  out  that  hog-wash 
about  huntin'?  Huntin'?  lil  tell  yer  the  huntin1  you-uns 
hev  been  at.  You've  been  huntin'  George  Lee  and  his  boys 
since  an  hour  before  sun-up.  You've  been  followin'  a  blind 
trail  up  to  the  ridge,  until  the  snow  got  up  and  hunted_jwe 
right  here  !  You've  been  whoopin',  and  yellin1,  and  circus- 
ridin'  on  the  road  like  ez  yer  wos  Comanches,  and  frighten- 
ing all  the  women-folk  within  miles — that's  your  huntin' ! 
You've  been  climbin'  down  paw's  old  slide  at  last,  and  makin' 
tracks  for  here  to  save  the  skins  of  them  condemned  govern- 
ment horses  of  the  kempany  !     And  tltaVs  your  huntin !  " 

To  Hale's  surprise,  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  company 
followed  this  speech.  He  tried  to  join  in,  but  this  ridiculous 
summary  of  the  result  of  his  enthusiastic  sense  of  duty  left 
him— the  only  earnest  believer — mortified  and  embarrassed. 
Nor  was  he  the  less  concerned  as  he  found  the  girl's  dark 
eyes  had  rested  once  or  twice  upon  him  curiously. 

Zenobia  laughed,  too,  and  lazily  turning  the  chair  around, 
dropped  into  it.' 

"And  by  this  time  George  Lee's  loungin' back  in  his 
chyar  and  smokin1  his  cigyar  somewhar  in  Sacramento,"  she 
added,  stretching  her  feet  out  to  the  fire,  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word  with  an  imaginary  cigar  between  the  long 
fingers  of  a  thin  and  not  over-clean  hand. 

"  We  cave,  Zeenie,"  said  Rawlins,  when  their  hilarity  had 


subsided  to  a  more  subdued  and  scarcely  less  flattering  ad-  ! 
miration  of  the  unconcerned  goddess  before  them.     "That's 
about  the  size  of  it.     Y'ou  kin  rake  down  the  pile.     I  forgot  i 
you're  an  old  friend  of  George." 

"  He's  a  white  man !"  said  the  girl,  decidedly. 
"Ye  used  to  know  him?"  continued  Rawlins. 
"  Once.     Paw  ain't  in  that  line  now,"  she  said,  simply. 
There  was  such  a  sublime  unconsciousness  of  any  moral  | 
degradation  involved  in  the  allusion  that  even  Hale  accepted  | 
it  without  a  shock.     She  rose  presently,  and,  going  to  the  i 
little  sideboard,  brought  out  a  number  of  glasses;  these  she  j 
handed  to  each  of  the  party,  and  then  producing  a  demi-  i 
John  of  whisky,  slung  it  dexterously  and  gracefully  over  her 
arm,  so  that  it  rested  on  her  elbow  like  a  cradle,  and, going 
to  each  one  in  succession,  filled  their  glasses.     It  obliged 
each  one  to  rise  to  accept  the  libation,  and  as  Hale  did  so  in 
his  turn  he  met  the  dark  eyes  of  the  girl  full  on  his  own. 
There  was  a  pleased  curiosity  in  her  glance  that  made  this 
married  man  of  thirty-five  color  as  awkwardly  as  a  boy. 

The  tender  of  refreshment  being  understood  as  a  tacit 
recognition  of  their  claims  to  a  larger  hospitality,  all  further 
restraint  was  removed.  Zenobia  resumed  her  seat,  and 
placing  her  elbow  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  and  her  small, 
round  chin  in  her  hand,  looked  thoughtfully  in  the  fire. 
"When  I  say  George  Lee's  a  white  man,  it  ain't  because  I 
know  him.  It's  his  general  gait.  Wot's  he  ever  done  that's 
underhanded  or  mean?— -nothin'!  You  kan't  show  the  poor 
man  he's  ever  took  a  picayune  from.  When  he's  helped 
himself  to  a  pile,  it's  been  outer  them  banks  or  them  express 
companies,  that  think  it  mighty  fine  to  bust  up  themselves 
and  swindle  the  poor  folks  o'  their  last  cent,  and  nobody 
talks  o'  hunting  them  /  And  does  he  keep  their  money  ? 
No  ;  he  passes  it  round  among  the  boys  that  help  him,  and 
they  put  it  in  circulation.  He  don't  keep  it  for  himself;  he 
ain't  got  fine  houses  in  Frisco;  he  don't  keep  fast  horses  for 
show.  Like  ez  not  the  critter  he  did  that  job  with — ef  it  was 
him — none  of  you  boys  would  have  rid!  And  he  takes  all 
the  risks  himself — you  ken  bet  your  life  that  every  man  with 
him  was  safe  and  away  afore  he  turned  his  back  on  you  uns." 
"  He  certainly  drops  a  little  of  his  money  at  draw-poker, 
Zeenie,"  said  Clinch,  laughing;  "he  lost  five  thousand  dol- 
lars to  Sheriff  Kelly  last  week." 

"Well,  1  don't  hear  of  the  sheriff  huntin*  him  to  give  it 
back,  nor  do  I  reckon  Kelly  handed  it  over  to  the  express  it 
was  taken  from.  I  heard  you  won  suthin'  from  him  a  spell 
ago.  I  reckon  you've  been  huntin'  him  to  find  out  whar  you 
should  return  it." 

The  laugh  was  clearly  against  Clinch.  He  was  about  to 
make  some  rallying  rejoinder  when  the  young  girl  suddenly 
interrupted  him:  "Ef  you're  wantin' to  hunt  somebody — 
why  don't  you  take  higher  game.  Thar's  that  Jim  Harkins 
— go  for  him,  and  I'll  join  you." 

"  Harkins  !  "  exclaimed  Clinch  and  Hale,  simultuneously. 
"  Yes,  Jim  Harkins — do  you  know  him  ?"  she  said,  glanc- 
ing from  the  one  to  the  other. 

"One  of  my  friends  does,"  said  Clinch,  laughing;  "but 
don't  let  that  stop  you." 

"  And  you — over  there,"  continued  Zenobia,  bending  her 
head  and  eyes  toward  Hale. 

"  The  fact  is — I  believe  he  was  my  banker,"  said  Hale, 
with  a  smile;  "  I  don't  know  him  personally." 

"  Then  you'd  better  hunt  him  before  he  does  you." 
"  What's  he  done,  Zeenie  ? "  asked  Rawlins,  keenly  enjoy- 
ing the  discomfiture  of  the  others. 

"What?"  She  stopped,  threw  her  long  black  braids  over 
her  shoulder,  clasped  her  knee  with  her  hands,  and  rocking 
backward  and  forward,  sublimely  unconscious  of  the  ap- 
parition of  a  slim  ankle  and  half-dropped  off  slipper  from 
under  her  shortened  gown,  continued :  "It  mightn't  please 
him"  she  said,  slyly,  nodding  toward  Hale. 

"  Pray,  don't  mind  me,"  said  Hale,  with  unnecessary  eager- 
ness. 

"Well,"  said  Zenobia,  "  I  reckon  you  all  know  Ned  Falk- 
ner  and  the  Excelbior  Ditch." 

"Yes;  Falkner's  the  superintendent  of  it,"  said  Rawlins; 
"and  a  square  man,  too.  Thar  ain't  anything  mean  about 
him." 

"Shake,"  said  Zenobia,  extending  her  hand.  Rawlins 
shook  the  proffered  hand  with  eager  spontaneousness,  and 
the  girl  resumed:  "  He's  about  ez  good  ez  they  make  'em — 
you  bet.  Well,  you  know  Ned  has  put  all  his  money,  and 
all  his  strength,  and  all  his  sabe,  and"— — 

"  His  good  looks,"  added  Clinch,  mischievously. 
"  Into  that  ditch,"  continued  Zenobia,  ignoring  the  inter- 
ruption; "it's  his  mother,  it's  his  sweetheart,  it's  his  every- 
thing! When  other  chaps  of  his  age  was  cavortin'  round 
Frisco,  and  havin'  high  jinks,  Ned  was  in  his  ditch.  'Wait 
till  the  ditch  is  done,'  he  used  to  say;  'wait  till  she  begins 
to  boom,  and  then  you  just  stand  round.'  Morn  that;  he 
got  all  the  boys  to  put  in  their  last  cent — for  they  loved  Ned, 
and  love  him  now,  like  ez  ef  he  wos  a  woman." 

"That's  so,"  said  Clinch  and  Rawlins,  simultaneously; 
"  and  he's  worth  it." 

"Well,"  continued  Zenobia,  "the  ditch  didn't  boom  ez 
soon  ez  they  kalkilated.  And  then  the  boys  kept  gettin' 
poorer  and  poorer,  and  Ned  kept  gettin'  poorer  and  poorer 
in  everything  but  his  hopefulness  and  grit.  Then  he  looks 
around  for  more  capital.  And  about  this  time,  that  coyote 
Harkins  smelt  suthin'  nice  up  there,  and  he  gits  Ned  to  give 
him  control  of  it,  and  he'll  lend  him  his  name  and  fix  up  a 
company.  Soon  ez  he  gets  control,  the  first  thing  he  does  is 
to  say  that  it  wants  half  a  million  o'  money  to  make  it  pay,  and 
levies  an  assessment  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  share.  That's 
nothin'  for  them  rich  fellows  to  pay,  or  pretend  to  pay — but 
for  boys  on  grub  wages  it  meant  only  ruin.  They  couldn't 
pay,  and  had  to  forfeit  their  shares  for  next  to  nothing.  And 
Ned  made  one  more  desperate  attempt  to  save  them  and 
himself  by  borrowing  money  on  his  shares ;  when  that  hound 
Harkins  got  wind  of  it,  and  let  it  be  buzzed  around  that  the 
ditch  was  a  failure,  and  that  he  wasgoin'out  of  it ;  that  brought 
the  shares  down  to  nothing.  As  Ned  couldn't  raise  a  dollar, 
the  new  company  swooped  down  on  his  shares  for  the  debts 
they  had  put  up,  and  left  him  and  the  boys  to  help  them- 
selves. Ned  couldn't  bear  to  face  the  boys  that  he'd  helped 
to  ruin,  and  put  out,  and  ain't  been  heard  from  since.  After 
Harkins  had  got  rid  of  Ned  and  the  boys,  he  manages  to 
pay  off  that  wonderful  debt,  and  sells  out  for  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  That  money — Ned's  money — he  sends  to  Sac- 
ramento, for  he.  don't  dare  to  travel  with  it  himself,  and  is 


kalkilatin'  to  leave  the  kentry,  for  some  of  the  boy: 
kill  him  on  sight.     So  ef  you're  wantin' to  hunt  sutl 
yer  chance,  and  you  needn't  go  inter  the  snow  to  do  it." 
"  But  surely  the  law  can  recover  this  money?"  said  Hale, 

indignantly.      "It  is  as  infamous  a  robbery  as" He 

stopped  as  he  caught  Zennbia's  eye. 

"  Ez  last  night's— you  were  goin'  to  say.  I'll  call  it  more. 
Them  road  agents  don't  pretend  to  be  your  friend — but  take 
yer  money  and  run  their  risks.  Forez  to  the  law — that  can't 
help  yer." 

"  It's  a  skin  game,  and  you  might  cz  well  expect  to  recover 
a  gambling  debt  from  a  short-card  sharp,"  explained  Clinch; 
"Falkner  oughter  shot  him  on  sight." 

"  Or  the  boys  lynched  him,"  suggested  Rawlins. 
"  I  think,"  said  Hale,  more  reflectively,  "that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  legal  remedy,  a  man  of  that  kind  should  have  been 
forced  under  strong  physical  menace  to  give  up  his  ill-gotten 
gain.  The  money  was  the  primary  object,  and  if  that  could 
be  got  without  bloodshed — which  seems  to  me  a  useless  crime 
— it  would  be  quite  as  effective.  Of  course,  if  there  was  re- 
sistance or  retaliation,  it  might  be  necessary  to  kill  him." 

He  had  unconsciously  fallen  into  his  old  didactic  and  dog- 
matic habit  of  speech,  and  perhaps,  under  the  spur  of  Zeno- 
bia's  eyes,  he  had  given  it  some  natural  emphasis.  A  dead 
silence  followed,  in  which  the  others  regarded  him  with 
amused  and  gratified  surprise,  and  it  was  broken  only  by  Ze- 
nobia rising  and  holding  out  her  hand.     "  Shake!" 

Hale  raised  it  gallantly  and  pressed  his  lips  on  the  one 
spotless  finger. 

"  That's  gospel  truth.  And  you  ain't  the  first  white  man  to 
say  it." 

"  Indeed,"  laughed  Hale.     "Who  was  the  other?" 
"  George  Lee." 

The  laughter  that  followed  was  interrupted  by  a  sudden 
barking  of  the  dogs  in  the  outer  clearing.  Zenobia  rose  lazily 
and  strode  to  the  window.  It  relieved  Hale  of  certain  em- 
barrassing reflections  suggested  by  her  comment. 

"  Ef  it  ain't  that  God-forsaken  fool  Dick  bringin'  up  pas- 
sengers from  the  snow-bound  up-stage  in  the  road.  I  reckon 
Fve  got  suthin'  to  say  to  that ! "  But  the  later  appearance  of 
the  apologetic  Dick,  with  the  assurance  that  the  party  carried 
a  permission  from  her  father,  granted  at  the  lower  station  in 
view  of  such  an  emergency,  checked  her  active  opposition. 
"  That's  like  paw,"  she  soliloquized,  aggrievedly,  "shuttin'  us 
up  and  settin'  dogs  on  everybody  for  a  week,  and  then  let- 
tin'  the  whole  stage  service  pass  through  one  door  and  out  at 
another.  Well,  it's  his  house  and  his  whisky — and  they  kin 
take  it — but  they  don't  get  me  to  help  'em." 

They  certainly  were  not  a  prepossessing  or  £Ood-natured 
acquisition  to  the  party.  Apart  from  the  natural  antagonism 
which,  on  such  occasions,  those  in  possession  always  feel 
toward  the  new-comer,  they  were  strongly  inclined  to  resist 
the  dissatisfied  querulousness  and  aggressive  attitude  of  these 
fresh  applicants  for  hospitality.  The  most  offensive  one  was 
a  person  who  appeared  to  exercise  some  authority  over  the 
others.  He  was  loud,  assuming,  and  dressed  with  vulgar 
pretension.  He  quickly  disposed  himself  in  the  chair  vacated 
by  Zenobia,  and  called  for  some  liquor. 

"  I  reckon  you'll  hev  to  help  yourself,"  said  Rawlins,  drily, 
as  the  summons  met  with  no  response.  "There  are  only 
two  women  in  the  house,  and  I  reckon  their  hands  are  full 
already." 

"  I  call  it  d d  uncivil  treatment,"  said  the  man,  raising 

his  voice  ;  "and  Hennicker  had  better  sing  smaller  if  he 
don't  want  his  old  den  pulled  down  some  day.  He  ain't  any 
better  than  men  that  hev  been  picked  up  afore  now." 

"  You  oughter  told  him  that,  and  mebbee  he'd  hev  come 
over  with  yer,"  returned  Rawlins.  "  He's  a  mild,  sou.  easy- 
going man — is  Hennicker.     Ain't  he,  Colonel  Clii 

The  casual  mention  of  Clinch's  name  produced  the  efiect 
which  the  speaker  probably  intended.  The  stranger  stared 
at  Clinch,  who,  apparently  oblivious  of  the  conversation,  was 
blinking  his  cold  gray  eyes  at  the  fire.  D  oppinghis  aggres- 
sive tone  to  mere  querulousness,  the  man  sought  the  whisky 
demijohn,  and  helped  himself  and  his  companions.  Forti- 
fied by  liquor,  he  returned  to  the  fire. 

"  I  reckon  you've  heard  about  this  yer  robbery,  colonel  ?  " 
he  said,  addressing  Clinch,  with  an  attempt  at  easy  familiar- 
ity. 

Without  raising  his  eyes  from  the  fire,  Clinch  briefly  as- 
sented, "  I  reckon." 

"  I'm  up  yer  examining  into  it,  for  the  express." 
"Lost  much?"  asked  Rawlins. 

"  Not  so  much  ez  they  might  hev.  That  fool  Harkins  had 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  greenbacks  sealed  up  like  an 
ordinary  package  of  a  thousand  dollars,  and  gave  it  to  a 
friend,  Bill  Guthrie,  in  the  bank,  to  pick  out  some  unlikely 
chap  among  the  passengers,  to  take  charge  of  it  to  Reno. 
He  wouldn't  trust  the  express.     Ha,  ha!  " 

The  dead,  oppressive  silence  that  followed  his  empty 
laughter  made  it  seem  almost  artificial.  Rawlins  held  his 
breath  and  looked  at  Clinch.  Hale,  with  the  instincts  of  a 
refined,  sensitive  man,  turned  hot  with  the  embarrassment 
Clinch  should  have  shown.  For  that  gentleman,  without 
lifting  his  eyes  from  the  fire,  and  with  no  apparent  change  in 
his  demeanor,  lazily  asked  : 

"Ye  didn't  ketch  the  name  o'  that  passenger?" 
"  Naturally,  no  !     For  when  Guthrie  hears  what  was  said 
against  him,  he  wouldn't  give  his  name  until  he  heard  from 
him." 

"And  what  was  said  agin  him?"  asked  Clinch,  musingly. 
"  What  would  be  said  agin  a  man  that  give  up  that  sum  o' 
money,  like  a  chaw  of  tobacco,  for  the  asking?  Why,  there 
were  but  three  men,  as  far  ez  we  kin  hear,  that  did  the  job. 
And  there  were  four  passengers  inside  armed,  and  the  driver 
and  express-messenger  on  the  box.  Six  were  robbed  by 
//tree.' — they  were  a  sweet-scented  lot!  Reckon  they  must 
hev  felt  mighty  small,  for  I  hear  they  got  up  and  skedaddled 
from  the  station  under  the  pretext  of  lookin'for  the  robbers." 
He  laughed  again,  and  the  laugh  was  noisily  repeated  by  his 
five  companions  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Hale,  who  had  forgotten  that  the  stranger  was  only  echoing 
a  part  of  his  own  criticism  of  eight  hours  before,  was  on  the 
point  of  rising  with  burning  cheeks  and  angry  indignation, 
when  the  lazily  uplifted  eye  of  Clinch  caught  his,  and  abso- 
lutely held  him  down  with  its  paralyzing  and  deadly  signifi- 
cance. Murder  itself  seemed  to  look  from  those  cruelly  quiet 
and  remorseless  gray  pupils. 

[CONTlKt'ED    NF\T   WOTK-] 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


'HIS     WHISKERS." 


•Flaneur"  tells  of  a  Cheerful  Man  who  Mystified  an  Entire  Audience 


Another  English  melodrama  has  been  produced  at  Wal- 
laces I  hcatre.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Jones,  and 
is,  I  believe,  generally  considered  more  of  a  success  than  is 
customary  at  Wallack's.  This  makes  it  a  very  mild  sort  of 
a  triumph,  however.  It  bears  the  name  of  "  Hood  man 
Blind,"  and  it  tells  the  dear,  old,  familiar  story  of  the  strug- 
gle between  Vice  and  Virtue,  and  of  the  young'  girl  who  falls 
into  the  villain's  hands  in  the  second  act,  and  is  triumphantly 
returned  to  her  home  and  her  faithful  lover  at  the  end  of  the 
irt  linment.  There  is  something  extremely  dreary  and 
artificial  to  me  about  these  English  melodramas.  "Hood- 
man  Blind  "  is  not  original  or  distinct  in  any  way  from  the 
"Silver  King."  "Youth,"  "Mankind,"  the  "Lights  o'  Lon- 
don,'' or  the  "World."  The  reason  a  certain  degree  of  suc- 
cess is  predicted  for  the  play  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  stage- 
carpenters  and  scene-painters  have  excelled  all  their  previous 
efforts  at  this  house,  and  the  small  characters  of  the  piece 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  unusually  capable  actors.  _  It 
would  seem  that  the  Wallack  management  at  last  realized 
that  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  stop  losing  money,  and  attempt 
to  force  a  success. 

Two  people  cany  nearly  the  whole  play.  They  are  Annie 
Robe  and  Kyrle  Bellew.  But  there  are  some  thirty  minor 
characters,  and  high-priced  actors  have  been  engaged  for  all 
of  them.  That  excellent  artist  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  for  instance, 
comes  on  for  five  minutes  in  the  first  act,  and  disappears  for 
the  rest  of  the  night  ;  and  clever  parts  are  played  by  Marion 
Booth,  George  Clark,  William  Elton,  Madame  Ponisi,  etc. 
Where  all  these  small  characters  are  so  excellently  done,  the 
general  average  of  the  performance  was,  of  course,  much  en- 
hanced. The  story  is  that  of  an  honest  farmer  who  discov- 
ers one  whom  he  thinks  is  his  wife  in  the  embrace  of  an- 
other. It  wasn't  his  wife,  but  a  twin  sister  of  hers,  who  had 
just  come  back  from  Australia,  and  his  wife  was  true  to  him 
all  the  time.  But,  you  see,  he  didn't  know  this.  He  didn't 
even  know  his  wife  had  a  sister.  After  that  the  villain  was 
foiled,  the  reconciliation  took  place,  the  curtain  dropped,  and 
there  was  the  end  of  the  latest  of  the  great  English  plays. 
This  is  not  a  very  elaborate  description  of  the  plot,  but  it 
is  about  all  there  is  to  the  play,  after  all.  Miss  Annie  Robe 
was  engaged  to  play  juvenile  parts  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  but 
after  the  failure  of  Sophie  Eyre  Miss  Robe  was  given  first 
place.  She  is  a  clever  woman,  and  developed  unexpected 
strength  in  melodramatic  character  acting.  She  played  the 
dual  role  of  the  wife  and  her  sister  with  considerable  effect- 
iveness. Mr.  Bellew  was  a  fair  farmer,  but  he  had  not  the 
physique  for  the  part. 

This  much  is  said  about  the  actors  through  force  of  habit. 
They  really  didn't  receive  much  consideration  the  first  night. 
Mr.  Goatcher,  the  scene-painter,  was  called  out  many  times 
amid  thunderous  applause,  in  one  of  Mr.  Bellew's  scenes, 
and  the  leading  man  of  the  "  first  theatre  in  America"  had  to 
stand  awkwardly  in  the  rear  of  the  stage,  while  the  house  lav- 
ished favors  on  the  scene-painter.  I  am  told  that  thirty-odd 
calcium  lights  are  used  in  one  scene,  which  represents  the 
Thames  by  moonlight.  It  was  a  beautiful  scene,  but  I 
scarcely  think  it  is  one  to  grow  daft  over.  I  have  seen  oth- 
ers as  good.  The  managers  of  Wallack's  Theatre  this  year 
introduced  a  claque,  which  resolved  itself  into  such  a  nuisance 
before  the  play  was  over  that  the  audience  turned  and  hissed 
violently.  It  had  a  rather  queer  effect  to  hear  the  most  tu- 
multuous and  clamorous  applause  from  the  rear  of  the  house, 
while  from  the  main  portion  arose  angry  hisses.  I  don't 
think  there  ever  was  a  less  skillful  claque  than  that  at  Wal- 
Their  sole  object  was  to  make  the  scenery  go,  and 


lack's 


they  certainly  worked  hard  to  achieve  their  end, 

Another  exhibition  of  scenery  this  week  occurred  at  Niblo's 
Garden,  where  the  Kiralfys  brought  out  their  usual  specta- 
cles without  creating  undue  excitement.  It  is  a  spectacle 
woven  around  the  story  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin,  and  is 
known  as  the  "  Rat-catcher."  It  did  not  score  a  success,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  was  very  much  like  the  other  spec- 
tacles of  the  Kyralfys,  except  it  was  a  little  worse. 

I  was  amused  yesterday  by  the  story  of  a  policeman  who 
was  sent  to  the  opera  one  night  last  week,  and  who  stood  for 
a  time  in  the  corridor  near  two  famous  millionaires. 

"  When  I  seen  them  two  faces,"  he  said,  with  rather  an 
awe  stricken  face,  "which  the  same  havin'  been  made  famil- 
iar to  me  by  the  illustrated  papers  for  years  back,  my  knees 
nearly  shook  themselves  out  of  joint.  You  can't  tell  me  any- 
thing about  some  men  not  bein'  greater  than  other  men.  It's 
all  well  enough  to  say  all  is  free  and  equal,  and  you  may  be- 
lieve it  until  you  run  against  somebody  of  importance.  Like 
my  cousin,  who  suddently  found  himself  within  three  feet  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  durin1  his  visit  to  Dublin  about  a  year 
ago.  The  Prince  looked  at  him  careless-like  and  me  cousin 
turned  pale.  Then  the  Prince  smiled  very  quiet  and  pleas- 
an,i  •'-'  cd  if  me  cousin  didn't  fall  down  seven  stone 

steps  and  bust  his  right  knee-pan.  There  must  be  something 
wrong  with  the  knee-pans  of  my  family  anyhow.  When  them 
two  millionaire,  stopped  in  front  of  me,  at  the  operay  the 
other  night,  I  looked  at  their  two  faces  and  J  fell  the  front 
part  >  :  'ing  around  like  the  tin  ventilators  in 

the  i!  winders.     I  sez  to  mesclf:  'Here's  hun- 

dreds of  millions  within  two  foot  of  my  nose,  an'  I  can't  win 
.el  of  it.'     The  two  millionaires  stopped,  and  one  of 
like:  'Damp  night.'     The  other  looked 
kmdvi    tired,  an1  then   he  said  that  he  knew  the  storm  was 
■    '   '  bai  k,  because  he  always  had  a  peculiar 

bone    a  few  days  afore  a  storm   began.     The 
apped  a  little,  and  said  :  '  It  must  be  pretty  valua- 
foretellthe  weather  that  way.'    Which  the 
<-:d  the  remark  that  it  would  be  a  good  deal  more 
valuable  if  he  could  foretell  the  stock  market.     An'  both  of 
Jncm  as  easy  and  natural-like,"  continued  the  po 

licema  tressive  earnestness,  as  he  waved  his  hand 

gently,  "  as  though  they  was  ordinary  men.  Everybody  wot 
passed  stopped  and  looked  back  at  them,  and  one  of  them 
turned  and  half  looked  at  me  in  the  most  friendly  way  you 
kin  imagine,  just  a  !,  i  wasn't  nothin' 

but  an  every-day  copper,  I  was  ju  a  v  •  Icomc  to  their  little 
jok«  ■  :   and  fifty-five  millions. 

you  see  1  didn't  want  to  appear  to  be  puttin  on  no  airs 
>fore  two  such  prominent  men,  and  so  I  just  smiled  in  a  light 


and  careless  manner  meself.  They  stood  and  said  nothin' 
for  a  long  time.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  was  kinder  tired 
of  livin\  Then  one  of  them  says,  very  polite-like:  '  How  did 
you  enjoy  your  trip  to  Chicago?'  'Not  much,'  said  the 
other;  'you  can't  get  anything  to  eat  out  of  New  York,  you 
know,  and  I  wasn't  amused,  though  I  was  considerably  in- 
structed. I  went  over  the  B.  and  O.  road,  and  the  trip  con- 
firmed a  belief  that  impressed  me  long  ago,  which  is  that  you 
never  know  anything  about  what  you  don't  investigate  your- 
self. I'd  heard  so  much  of  the  B.  and  O.  that  I  supposed  it 
was  one  of  the  greatest  roads  on  earth.  It  certainly  has  been 
advertised  with  marvelous  skill;  but  you  never  know  what  it 
is  until  you  travel  over  its  single  track  and  through  a  barren 
and  utterly  forsaken  country,  as  I  did.'  The  other  million- 
aire didn't  seem  to  feel  no  surprise  whatever.  He  seemed 
kinder  sleepy.  But  I  didn't  want  the  point  of  that  story  to 
be  missed,  and  so  I  just  looked  a  little  surprised  myself,  in 
order  to  carry  the  thing  along.  The  two  of  them  stood  there 
for  a  good  many  minutes  longer,  and  neither  one  of  them  said 
a  word.  Then  the  one  which  had  gapped  most  gapped  again, 
and  they  just  strolled  quietly  apart  as  if  neither  one  of  them 
didn't  amount  to  nothin'.  After  they  had  gone,  I  pulled  me- 
self together  and  found  that  I  had  stood  on  one  leg  all  the 
time  they  was  there,  and  that  the  other  leg  was  shakin'  hard." 

A  gentleman  with  rare  graces  of  person,  a  high  comedy 
walk,  and  a  pair  of  flowing  side-whiskers  of  unusual  luxuri- 
ance as  to  density  and  outline,  went  to  the  opening  night  of 
the  opera  season.  His  appearance  was  simultaneous  with 
that  of  "  Lohengrin,"  and  he  detracted  considerably  from  the 
impressiveness  of  the  tenor  by  the  mellow  radiance  of  his 
smile,  and  the  jaunty  manner  with  which  he  glanced  around 
at  the  boxes  as  he  moved  down  the  middle  aisle.  The  usher 
indicated  a  seat  which  was  near  the  orchestra,  and  affable 
gentleman  bowed,  raised  his  eyebrows,  contracted  the  sweep- 
ing curve  of  his  side-whiskers,  placed  the  forefinger  of  one 
white-gloved  hand  upon  the  solitary  stud  in  his  shirt  front, 
waved  the  hand  gently,  and  bowed  again,  as  one  would  who 
had  decided  to  spring  "merci "  upon  a  man  unaccustomed 
to  the  beauties  of  the  French  tongue.  Then  the  large  and 
round  gentleman  passed  with  a  gallant  carriage  to  his  seat, 
sank  into  it  affably,  gave  a  short,  half-professional  cough  be- 
hind the  glove  of  his  left  hand — which,  it  may  be  remarked, 
in  passing,  was  split  up  the  back — then  immediately  said 
"  Bravaw  !  "  in  a  loud  and  distinct  tone. 

Upon  this,  a  millionaire  looked  sharply  over  the  edge  of  a 
neighboring  box.  He  stared  the  placid  late-comer  in  the  eye 
for  a  moment,  but  before  he  could  withdraw  his  head  he  was 
greeted  with  a  bland,  friendly,  and  half-familiar  smile,  accom- 
panied by  a  wave  of  a  white-gloved  hand.  The  greeting  was 
thrown  so  cordially  at  the  millionaire  that  he  nodded  half  re- 
ciprocally, and  withdrew  in  a  thoroughly  mystified  vein.  With 
a  face  still  wreathed  in  smiles,  the  gentleman — whom  the 
usher  subsequently  alluded  to  as  "  His  Whiskers" — poised  a 
large  field-glass  on  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  brought  it  to 
bear  on  the  stage.  Upon  this  the  attention  of  a  thousand  or 
more  opera-goers  was  relaxed,  and  they,  too,  turned  their 
eyes  toward  the  performers. 

To  a  few  of  the  more  impressionable  of  the  people  in  the 
house,  however,  the  fascinations  of  the  affable  gentleman  in 
the  white  gloves  were  irresistible.  It  was  noticed  that  sev- 
eral ladies  leaned  over  the  edges  of  their  boxes  and  stared 
at  him  with  thinly  disguised  interest,  but  with  an  air  of  help- 
less enchantment.  There  was  something  alluring  and  inex- 
plicably entertaining  about  the  surface  indications  of  his 
slightest  smile.  It  reminded  one  of  the  effect  of  a  pebble 
thrown  into  an  unruffled  pool.  When  the  gentleman  began 
to  smile,  the  tip  of  his  nose  moved  slightly  upward,  as  though 
scenting  a  bit  of  a  joke.  Then  his  moustache  curled  slowly 
at  the  ends,  circular  lines  appeared  in  his  cheeks,  semi-cir- 
cles chased  each  other  over  his  forehead  as  he  raised  his 
eyebrows,  and  his  whiskers  moved  aloft  on  either  side  in 
harmonious  and  sweeping  curves.  The  smile  died  away  first 
where  it  had  begun,  but  it  seemed  to  the  people  who  were 
gazing  at  the  man  that  long  after  his  mouth  and  face  had 
ceased  to  be  hilarious,  the  last  indications  of  a  departing 
smile  were  visible  on  the  upturned  and  vibrating  points  of 
his  graceful  whiskers. 

The  curtain  dropped  upon  the  first  act,  and  the  people  in 
the  boxes  continued  to  talk  as  though  nothing  had  occurred. 
Then  the  large  man  pulled  himself  together  in  rather  a  natty 
and  dainty  manner,  drew  his  waistcoat  down  briskly,  settled 
his  collar  in  its  place,  rose  in  his  seat,  and,  turning,  faced  the 
audience  and  glanced  over  it  pleasantly  and  without  disdain. 
Then  he  took  up  his  double-barreled  field-glass,  and  brought 
it  to  bear  through  the  whole  length  of  the  auditorium  direct 
at  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  who  sat  in  his  box  on  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance. Mr.  Vanderbilt  looked  into  the  yawning  barrels  of 
the  field-glass  and  blinked  rapidly.  "His  Whiskers"  dropped 
the  glass,  produced  a  smile,  which,  for  breadth,  intensity,  ro- 
tundity, and  carrying  power,  topped  all  other  efforts  that  he 
had  made,  and  bowed  with  gracious  condescension  to  the 
two-hundred-millionaire.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  looked  rattled; 
then  he  started  half  forward,  succumbed  to  the  effect  of  the 
beaming  smile,  and  bowed  in  return.  It  was  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  he  hadn't  the  most  remote  idea  in  the  world  who 
the  affable  gentleman  was,  for,  long  after  the  smile  of  "  His 
Whiskers"  was  directed  elsewhere,  he  sat  with  his  hands 
clasped  before  him,  gazing  perplexedly  at  the  gentleman  with 
the  bulging  waistcoat  who  stood  near  the  orchestra.  The 
statement  which  went  the  rounds,  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  recog- 
nized the  flowing  side-whiskers  which  he  shaved  off  last  sum- 
mer at  Saratoga  in  those  on  the  pleasing  face  of  the  gentle- 
man who  bowed  to  him,  was  not  generally  accepted. 

Meanwhile  "  His  Whiskers"  had  fallen  to  bowing  with  the 
most  unpretentious  affability  to  whoever  caught  his  eye.  His 
gallant  bearing  and  air  of  thorough  distinction  carried  every- 
before  him,  and  when  he  left,  after  the  second  act,  and 
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moved  up  the  aisle  on  his  toes,  with  a  sort  of  Turvedrop  dip 
of  the  knee  and  a  "damme,  sir!  wag  of  the  head,  he  was 
greeted  with  perfunctory  and  startled  cordiality  everywhere. 
The  whole  opera-house  had  become  convinced  by  this  time 
that  a  great  personage  was  present,  and  an  usher  followed 
him  into  the  cloak-room  to  help  him  on  with  his  toga.  The 
usher  was  rewarded  with  a  liberal  tip  and  a  gracious  smile, 
but  the  only  clew  he  had  to  the  identity  of  "  His  Whiskers" 
was  a  hasty  glance  at  a  card  which  was  stuck  inside  the  lining 
of  the  hero\  hicrh  hat.  It  bore  the  name  of  Richmond  and 
the  number  70  West  Thirty-sixth  Street. 
New  York,  December  7th.  Blakely  Hall. 


Song. 
Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover? 

Pr'y  thee,  why  so  pale? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail? 

Pr'y  thee,  why  so  pale? 

Why  so  dull  and  mule,  young  sinner  ? 

Pr'y  thee,  why  so  mute? 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 

Saying  nothing  do't? 

Pr'y  thee,  why  so  mute? 

Quit,  quit,  for  shame !  this  will  not  move. 

This  can  not  take  her; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love. 

Nothing  can  make  her : 

The  devil  take  her!  —Sir  John  Sucklir^ 

Song-. 
Follow  a  shadow,  it  still  flies  you; 

Seem  to  fly  it,   it  will  pursue : 
So  court  a  mistress,  she  denies  you ; 

Let  her  alone,  she  will  court  you. 
Say,  are  not  women  truly,  then. 
Styled  but  the  shadows  of  us  men? 

At  morn  and  even  shades  are  longest ; 

At  noon  they  are  or  short  or  none; 
So  men  at  weakest  they  are  strongest, 

But  grant  us  perfect,   they're  not  known. 
Say,  are  not  women  truly,  then, 
Styled  but  the  shadows  of  us  men?. 

— Ben  Jotison. 

The  Re-cured  Lover  Exulteth  in  His  Freedom, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be: 
But  how  that  I  am  none  knoweth  truly. 
Be  it  ill,  be  it  well,  be  I  bond,  be  I  free, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be. 

I  lead  my  life  indifferently; 

I  mean  nothing  but  honesty; 

And  though  folks  judge  full  diversely, 

I  am  as  1  am,  and  so  will  I  die. 

I  do  not  rejoice  nor  yet  complain, 
Both  mirth  and  sadness  I  do  refrain, 
And  use  the  means  since  folks  will  feign; 
Yet  I  am  as  I  am,  be  it  pleasant  or  pain. 

Divers  do  judge  as  they  do  trow, 
Some  of  pleasure  and  some  of  woe, 
Yet  for  all  that,  nothing  they  know; 
But  I  am  as  I  am,  wheresoever  1  go. 

But  since  judgers  do  thus  decay, 
Let  every  man  his  judgment  say; 
1  will  it  take  in  sport  and  play, 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  whosoever  say  nay. 

Who  judgeth  well,  well  God  them  send; 
Who  judgeth  evil,  God  them  amend; 
To  judge  the  best  therefore  intend, 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  end. 

Yet  some  there  be  that  take  delight 
To  judge  folks'  thought  for  envy  and  spite; 
But  whether  they  judge  me  wrong  or  right, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  do  I  write. 

Praying  you  all  that  this  do  read, 
To  trust  it  as  you  do  your  creed;  ■ 
And  not  to  think  I  change  my  weed, 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  however  1  speed. 

But  how  that  is  I  leave  to  you ; 
Judge  as  ye  list,  false  or  true, 
Ye  know  no  more  than  afore  ye  knew, 
Yet  I  am  as  I  am,  whatever  ensue. 

And  from  this  mind  I  will  not  flee; 
But  to  you  all  that  misjudge  me, 
I  do  protest,  as  ye  may  see, 
That  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  be. 

—Sir  Thomas   Wyatt. 


To  His  Forsaken  Mistress. 
I  do  confess  thou'rt  smooth  and  fair, 

And  I  might  have  gone  near  to  love  thee. 
Had  1  not  found  the  lightest  prayer 

That  lips  could  speak  had  power  to  move  thee ; 
But  I  can  let  thee  now  alone, 
As  worthy  to  be  loved  by  none. 

I  do  confess  thou'rt  sweet;  yet  find 

Thee  such  an  unthrift  of  thy  sweets, 
Thy  favors  are  but  like  the  wind, 

That  kisses  everything  it  meets ; 
And  since  thou  canst  with  more  than  one, 
Thou'rt  worthy  to  be  kissed  by  none. 

The  morning  rose  that  untouched  stands 

Armed  with  her  briers,  how  sweetly  smells ! 

But  plucked  and  strained  through  ruder  hands, 
No  more  her  sweetness  with  her  dwells, 

But  scent  and  beauty  both  are  gone, 

And  leaves  fall  from  her,  one  by  one. 

Such  fate,  ere  long,  will  thee  betide, 

When  thou  hast  handled  been  a  while- 
Like  sere  flowers  to  be  thrown  aside ; 

And  I  will  sigh,  while  some  will  smile, 
To  see  thy  love  for  more  than  one 
Hath  brought  thee  to  be  loved  by  none. 

— Sir  Robert  Ay  ton. 
♦ 

A  Renunciation. 
If  women  could  be  fair  and  yet  not  fond, 

Or  that  their  love  were  firm,  not  fickle  still, 
I  would  not  marvel  that  they  make  men  bond 

By  service  long  to  purchase  their  good-will; 
But  when  I  see  how  frail  those  creatures  are, 
I  muse  that  men  forget  themselves  so  far. 

To  mark  the  choice  they  make,  and  how  they  change, 
How  oft  from  Phcebus  do  they  flee  to  Pan, 

Unsettled  still,  like  haggards  wild  they  range, 
These  gentle   birds  that  fly  from  man  to  man ; 

Who  would  not  scorn  and  shake  them  from  the  fist,      | 

And  let  them  fly,  fair  fools,  which  way  they  list 

Yet  for  disport  we  fawn  and  flatter  both, 

To  pnss  the  lime  when  nothing  else  can  please, 

And  train  them  to  our  lure  with  subtle  oath, 
Till,  weary  of  their  wiles,  ourselves  we  ease; 

And  then  we  say  when  "we  their  fancy  try. 

To  play  with  fools,  oh,  what  a  fool  was  I! 

— Edward  Vert,  Earl  of  Oxford. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


VANITY    FAIR. 


In  gloves,  the  coffee  shades  are  stylish  for  street  wear,  and 
:afi ait  lait  for  visiting.     They  divide  favor  with  the  plomb 
shades,  which  are  even  chosen  for  light  mourning,  or  to  wear 
tvith  black  dress,  for  even  the  high-priced  gloves  will  in  time 
itain  the  hands  if  worn  for  hours,  and  are  not  to  be  trusted 
to  handle  delicate  fabrics  and  books  without  leaving  a  trace. 
'he  tan  colors,  still  chosen  for  evening,  are  softer,  and  the 
Jmond  order  of  shades  will  soon  send  them  out.     To  be 
licely  gloved  is  part  of  a  lady's  duty,  but  there  is  something 
be  learned  in  the  art  of  ganlerie  after  the  right  colors  are 
lOsen.     The  French  glove- shops  are  the  places  to  find  the 
it  things.     Get  the  fingers  a  little  short  if  you  want  a  glove 
set  smoothly  across  the  knuckles.     The  kid  stretches  and 
i;orks  down,  but  scrutinize  the  quality  of  the  little  side-gores 
ifore  you  try  a  pair  on,  for  these  are  cut  from  the  edges  of 
[e  skin,  and   if  too  inferior  should  condemn  the  glove  at 
ice.     Don't  try  to  clasp  the  last  button  on  the  palm  the  first 
ie  of  wearing,  but  let  it  go  for  an  hour  or  two  till  the  kid  has 
given  a  little.     Good  gloves  need  to  be  humored,  slipping  the 
fingers  all   in   place   first,  then  the  thumb,  and  molding  the 
rest  on  the  hand  ivith  firm  pressure,  not  dragging  and  tear- 
ing the  kid  by  pulling  it  on.     See  that  the  stitching  on  the 
back  is. straight,  for  half  the  women  wear  their  gloves  awry, 
and  it   looks  as  if  they  hadn't  good  minds.     Of  course,  you 
know  about  choosing  gloves  with   fine  seams,  finely  sewed 
with  the  glove-thread,  hair-like,  but  lasting  long,  instead  of 
the  ridgy  sewing  that  is  the  mark  of  inferior  kinds.      Heavy 
embroider}-  on  the  back  only  suits  a  large  hand;  the  stretch- 
ing should  be  like  pencil-drawing.     Women  of  fashion  are 
trying  for  leave  to  wear  the  silk  Jersey  glove  in  winter,  as  an 
undress  glove,  be  it   known.     For  shopping   and   morning 
work  among  charities,  studios,  and  cousinly  calls,  it  is  much 
advantage  to  have  a  glove  that  can  be  slipped  off  and  on 
easily,  for  feeling  fabrics  or  handling  curios.     Silk  gloves, 
being  electric,  are  warmer,  with  less  substance  than  wool,  and 
can  be  worn  to  fit,  which  other  fabric  gloves  can  not  be  said 
B  do.     The  kid  glove  may  well  be  reserved  for  formal  calls, 
driving,  and  theatre;  while  the  trim,  clinging  silk  glove  does 
duty  for  all  other  occasions. 


7.  Some  of  the  Meath  ladies  have  invented  a  new  costume  de 
thasse,  which  is  decidedly  comfortable,  workmanlike,  and 
very  becoming  when  the  wearer  has  a  petite,  lissome  figure; 
for  instead  of  the  old  "body3'  to  the  habit  skirt,  the  upper 
woman  is  now  clothed  in  a  red  single-breasted  coat  or  jacket, 
with  brass  buttons,  while  the  hunting  vest  just  reveals  its 
color  and  pattern.  This  dazzling  splendor  of  scarlet  has  not 
been  universally  adopted  yet,  but  as  Lady  Hesketh  and  Mrs. 
Sam  Garnett  have  made  it  their  hunting  wear,  it  is  bound  to 
become  popular. 

♦ 

In  New  York  French  flats  have  fallen  into  disrepute,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  all  flats  are  unpopular.  The  term 
"  French  flats "  is  only  another  expression  for  the  better 
kind  of  tenement  houses.  It  means  from  five  to  ten  rooms, 
more  or  less  dark,  on  one  floor,  more  or  less  high  up,  in  an 

(yugly  building  on  one  of  the  side  streets.  The  rooms  are 
small,  ill-ventilated,  and  the  floors  so  thin  that  you  can  hear 
all  that  goes  on  above  and  beneath  you.  The  janitor  is  neg- 
ligent, and  your  neighbors  are  apt  to  be  anything  but  agree- 
able. The  real  French  system  is  closely  approached  by  the 
Home  Club  flats,  where  each  tenant  owns  his  own  flat,  and 
a  few  flats  are  reserved  to  be  rented  for  the  common  interest. 
These  flats  are  run  on  the  plan  of  a  private  hotel,  and  yet 
there  is  the  most  extraordinary  degree  of  liberty  in  them. 
You  can  rent  them  furnished,  unfurnished,  with  or  without 
kitchens — in  any  shape  that  you  prefer.  The  whole  building 
is  run  by  a  superintendent  and  clerks,  with  a  full  force  of 
bell-boys  and  porters,  for  whose  services  no  charge  is  made. 
There  is  a  good  restaurant,  which  serves  meals  by  the  meal, 
week,  or  day,  or  a  la  carte,  either  in  the  restaurant  or  in  your 
own  rooms.  In  one  large  Home  Club  flat  the  weekly  charge 
for  board  is  ten  dollars,  and  for  a  single  meal,  seventy-five 

•  cents.  The  meals  are  very  lavish,  well-cooked,  and  well- 
served.  There  is  a  store  in  the  building  which  serves  all 
kinds  of  groceries  and  provisions.  Elevators  run  day  and 
night  to  your  very  door.  Ice-water  is  sent  regularly  to  your 
rooms,  letters  are  delivered  promptly,  and  a  porter  calls  once 
a  day  to  remove  all  rubbish.  Chambermaids  are  ready  to 
do  any  work  required,  and  there  is  a  laundry  down  stairs. 
The  steam  pipes  furnish  the  heat.  You  can  use  gas  or  the 
electric  light,  as  you  prefer.  There  is  an  electric  burglar 
alarm  on  your  doors,  and  there  seems  nothing  left  to  be  de- 
sired. 


'  Have  you  heard  of  the  new  crush  hat  for  ladies  ?  It  has 
been  introduced  in  a  French  play  called  "La  Doctoresse,'"' 
which  is  being  performed  at  a  Paris  theatre.  Mile.  Magnier, 
who  is  very  pretty,  takes  the  title  role,  and  it  was  for  her  that 
the  feminine  edition  of  the  Gibus  was  invented  by  one  of  the 
principal  hatters  of  Paris.  She  wears  it  when  visiting  her 
patients.  The  shape  is  a  very  becoming  one,  the  crown  be- 
ing high  and  the  narrow  brim  gracefully  curved.  It  is  fur- 
nished inside  with  springs,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  shut 
together  like  a  man's  opera-hat. 


We  sometimes  hear  (says  the  New  York  Star)  the  expres- 
sions, a  "lady's  man"  and  a  "man's  man."  If  they  mean 
anything,  it  is  that  women  place  an  estimate  upon  men  which 
differs  from  that  which  men  place  upon  each  other.  Such  a 
distinction  can  not  be  held  to  the  credit  of  the  men  who  strive 
for  it,  or  of  the  women  who  create  and  encourage  it.  The 
personal  traits  and  attributes  which  make  a  man  popular  and 
'  capable  among  men  should  be  equally  attractive  to  women. 
Modesty,  wit,  and  courage  should  pass  current  the  world 
over,  and  are  the  virile  graces  which  men  strive  to  cultivate 
in  the  company  of  their  fellows  ;  but  the  moment  the  pursuit 
of  women  becomes  the  object  of  a  man's  existence,  he  will- 
ingly casts  off  the  faculties  which  he  might  wear  with  honor, 
and  assumes  a  nature  which  he  knows  to  be  unreal.  Women 
are  more  or  less  responsible  for  this  change.  They  make  an 
ass  of  a  man  who  is  a  good  enough  fellow  at  heart,  by  letting 
him  talk  to  them  about  his  drinks,  his  gambling,  his  debts, 
and  his  amours.  His  modesty  becomes  deprecating,  simper- 
ing self-assertion ;  his  wit,  a  thinly  veiled  suggestion  of  im- 


proper ideas,  and  his  courage  a  vainglorious  protestation  of 
bis  own  prowess  and  success.  He  knows  the  world  so  well 
and  talks  so  fine,  that  many  women,  like  Desdemona,  lake  * 
him  at  his  word,  because  "'Twas  strange, 'twas  wondrous 
strange."  He  is  an  arrant  humbug,  and  he  knows  it.  He 
would  not  try  the  same  devices  at  his  club,  or  among  his 
business  associates,  and  might  be  a  harmless  weed  enough  if 
the  sunshine  of  too  many  smiles,  and  too  much  sympathy, 
did  not  nurture  him  into  a  rank  nuisance. 


An  unusually  gay  Washington  season  is  predicted,  as  there 
are  any  number  of  buds  to  blossom.  Miss  Endicott,  Miss 
Lamar,  and  Miss  Florence  Bayard,  the  Secretary's  third 
daughter,  are  among  the  debutantes.  Mr.  Vilas  has  a  young 
sister  with  him  this  winter,  but  as  there  has  been  a  recent 
death  in  the  family  she  will  probably  not  go  out.  Why  has 
no  one  thought  of  starting  a  social  weather  bureau  in  Wash- 
ington? At  present  all  indications  point  to  breezy  weather. 
It  is  said  that -the  Cabinet  families  are  not  all  well  versed  in 
official  etiquette,  and  that  the  wives  of  prominent  senators 
and  representatives  are  indignant  at  having  their  calls  re- 
turned with  cards  sent  by  a  man-servant. 


Ladies  who  believe  that  all  new  fashions  in  dress  are  the 
result  of  laborious  meditation  on  the  part  of  some  Parisian 
artist — dressmaker  or  milliner  —  will  experience  a  gentle 
shock  in  reading  what  the  Mail  and  Express  says  upon  the 
subject :  "  Nearly  all  the  fashions  which  have  become  popu- 
lar in  civilized  countries  have  simply  been  the  result  of  acci- 
dent. In  France,  the  beautiful  Ferroniere  once — I  grieve  to 
say  it — was  smoking  a  cigarette.  She  was  not  accustomed 
to  indulge  in  that  habit,  you  may  be  surprised  to  hear,  and 
met  with  a  slight  accident.  She  removed  the  cigarette  from 
her  mouth,  held  it  between  her  fingers,  forgot  presumably 
that  it  was  there,  was  about  to  rest  her  forehead  on  her  hand, 
when  the  lighted  end  of  the  cigarette  came  in  contact  with 
her  brow  and  burned  it.  It  made  an  ugly  scar.  Do  you 
think  that  worried  her?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  next  day  she 
covered  the  scar  with  a  jewel,  and  the  following  week  every 
lady  of  the  court,  who  valued  her  reputation  as  a  society 
star,  wore  a  similar  jewel  on  her  forehead.  The  Princess  of 
Wales,  as  everybody  knows,  has  an  unfortunate  limp,  which 
nothing  under  the  sun  could  render  beautiful.  But  the  fool- 
ish London  ladies,  seeing  this,  said  to  themselves ;  '  Dear 
me!  How  chic  that  limp  is.'  The  'Alexandra  limp,'  as  it 
was  called,  became  extremely  fashionable,  and  it  was  ob- 
tained by  making  the  heel  of  one  boot  shorter  than  that  of 
the  other.  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  also  a  very  long  and 
meagre  neck.  She  was  absolutely  obliged  to  wear  only  high 
dresses,  close  up  to  the  throat.  But  the  thousands  of  Eng- 
lish ladies  who  had  not  very  long  necks  followed  her  exam- 
ple, and  made  themselves  ridiculous." 

A  New  York  letter  says :  "  Promenaders  on  Fifth  Avenue 
often  notice  a  very  'swell '  hansom  in  which  sit  a  charming 
young  matron  and  two  lovely  children.  These  are  Mrs. 
Grenville  Kane  and  her  little  daughters,  who  reproduce  in 
even  daintier  type  the  delicate  beauty  of  their  mother.  Mrs. 
Kane's  '  Titian  '  hair,  her  exquisitely  tinted  complexion,  and 
her  fine  eyes  won  her  a  prominent  place  in  belledom  when  a 
debutante,  and  her  beauty  and  popularity  have  yearly  in- 
creased. Mrs.  Kane  is  one  of  the  two  New  York  society 
women  who  have  hansoms  of  their  own.  The  other  is  Mrs. 
Fred  Neilson,  whose  trap  is  gorgeous  beyond  words.  A 
magnificent  liveried  coachman  perched  aloft  behind ;  a 
banged-tail,  high-stepping  bay,  resplendent  in  silver-mounted 
harness;  the  hansom  itself  glistening  with  crests  and  mono- 
grams; and,  above  all,  the  cab's  occupant,  tend  to  make  a 
very  striking  ensemble." 

Not  many  members  of  the  foreign  legations  at  Washing- 
ton do  much  in  the  way  of  entertaining.  The  majority  of 
the  legations  have  at  their  head  bachelors  or  men  who  have 
not  their  families  with  them.  The  foreigners  are  much 
sought  after  by  a  certain  class  of  the  Washington  society 
people.  New-comers  are  especially  anxious  to  make  ac- 
quaintances among  the  foreigners.  A  certain  Western  mill- 
ionaire, who  has  spent  a  winter  or  two  in  Washington,  at- 
tempted, when  he  first  came,  to  capture  the  foreign  colony 
here  by  storm.  His  wife  went  around  and  left  her  cards  at 
all  of  the  legations,  calling  upon  the  bachelor  members  as 
well  as  the  married  ones.  The  foreigners  are  entitled  to  first 
calls,  but  it  is  not  customary  for  strangers  to  call  upon  them 
unless  they  have  some  official  position  or  some  acquaintance 
which  would  warrant  their  calling.  The  lady  in  question 
knew  not  a  single  member  of  the  foreign  colony,  and  had  no 
introductions.  Before  receiving  a  single  call  in  return,  and 
within  two  days  after  makingthe  visits  mentioned, she  issued 
a  number  of  invitations  to  the  leading  members  of  the  for- 
eign colony  to  a  large  dinner-party.  This  was  considered 
such  an  unusual  thing  that  the  invited  foreigners  held  a  meet- 
ing to  see  what  should  be  done  about  it.  The  majority  of 
them  decided  not  to  go.  The  younger  fraction  of  the  for- 
eigners thought  that  it  was  a  delightful  variation  of  Ameri- 
can social  eccentricity,  and  so  they  went. 


We  have  noticed  (says  Town  Topics)  that  there  appears 
to  be  much  less  visiting  by  the  men  at  the  opera  between  the 
boxes  this  season,  in  New  York.  Formerly  the  corridor  of 
the  opera  house  used  to  be  crowded  by  throngs  of  men  on 
their  way  from  box  to  box.  Several  men,  who  at  one  time 
were  very  attentive  in  calling  upon  their  friends,  now  make 
but  one  or  two  visits  during  the  evening,  and  frequently  none 
at  all,  preferring  to  listen  to  the  superb  music  of  the  German 
artists  rather  than  to  the  idle  twaddle  of  society.  There  is 
also  less  conversation  indulged  in  by  the  occupants  of  the 
parterre  tier  of  boxes  than  in  past  seasons.  They  have  been 
so  repeatedly  hissed  by  the  German  operatic  enthusiasts  in 
the  parquet  for  talking  even  in  a  whisper  that  they  now  keep 
perfectly  still  during  the  performance,  and  await  the  begin- 
ning of  the  entr'acte  before  continuing  their  conversation. 


The  decrease  in  England's  prison  population,  which  has 
been  such  a  notable  feature  of  recent  years,  is  still  maintained. 
The  number  of  prisoners  in  1885  is  16,221,  as  against  17,421 
at  the  end  of  the  prison  year  1SS3-4,  and  the  total  falling  off 
since  1S7S  has  been  4,679. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 

All  communications  for  this  department  ihould  be  addressed  to  "J.  E.  Tippctt 
P.  O.  Box  2546,  San  Francisco,  Cat."  Original  problems,  games,  solutions, 
and  correspondence  on  Chess  matters  solicited. 


Problem  igz.— By  G.  J.  Slater,  Bolton,  England. 

White— King  at  QKm  Queen  at  QB  sq;  Rook  at  KB2;  Knights  at 
K7,  KB7. 

Black— King  at  Q3 ;  Bishop  at  QKi4;  Knight  at  QR5 ;  Pawns  at  Kq, 
Q6,  KKt4. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Problem  193.— By  Fritz  Petpers,  San  Francisco. 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

Solutions  of  Problems. 
No.  182—  1— Kt  K14 

No.  183—  1— P  QB3  (Kt)  1— Kt  x  R 

2 — Kt  K6ch  2 — K  moves 

3— Kt  Q6  mates. 

Solver's  Comment:  No.  183 — "Author  has  displayed  some  skill  in 
arranging  the  position,  but  the  proximity  of  White  Pawn  to  last  row 
without  being  of  use  except  to  make  a  piece,  attracted  immediate  atten- 
tion." 

Solutions  received  :  Problems  Nos.  188  and  189.  from  C.  L.  T. 
Brownsville.  Gal.  ;  Nos.  190  and  191.  from  U.  Hartnell.  Salinas  City; 
No.  188,  from  Hy.  Dobinson,  Oakland;  No.  187.  from  Palmer  Wheat, 
Portland,  Or.  ;  Nos.  184,  186,  and  187,  from  James  Harvey,  Nanaimo, 
B.  C. ;  Nos.  189  and  190  from  W.  S.  W. 


To  Correspondents. 

C.  L.  T. — Will  you  send  name  and  address,  for  private  u=e  only? 

A.  F.  Mackenzie,  Jamaica — Your  "  inclination,"  with  flavoring  ex- 
tract, is  received.  The  combination  makes  une  bonne  bouche,  which  I 
hope  may  often  be  repeated. 

H.  A.  B. — All  problems  other  than  those  for  which  due  credit  is 
given  are  original,  and  are  expressly  composed  for  this  column. 

Palmer  Wheat — You  can  castle  with  either  Rook. 

"  Mechanics"— If  R  KR2.  Black  replies  R  x  P. 

U.  H. — In  191,  in  variation  K  K7,  Rook  can  not  mate,  as  King  can 
move  to  Q  B5. 

Hy.  Dobinson — In  189,  if  P  KK13,  dis  ch.  then  K  K4,  not  K  B2, 
and  no  mate. 

Game  No.  94. 
Played  in  this  city  at  the   Mechanics'  Institute.  December  5th,  1885, 
between  Messrs.  N.  J.  Manson  and  X.     We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Man- 
sun  for  the  game  and  notes  : 

ALLGAIER   THOROLD. 

White. 


White. 

Mr.    Manson. 

1— P  K4 

2— P  KB4 

3— Kt  KB3 

4— P  KK4 

5— Kt  Kt5 

6— Ktx  BP 

7-PQ4 

8— Kt  QR3  (a) 

9— B  x  BP 
10—  B  QB4  ch 
11 — Castles 


Black. 
Mr.  X. 
1-PK4 
2— P  x  P 
3— P  KKt4 
4-P  KtS 
5-PKR3 
6— K  x  Kt 
7-PQ4 
3— Kt  KB3 
9— P  x  P 

10— K  Kt2 

CI-BQ3 


12— B  K3 

13— QQafb) 

14— Kt  x  P 
IS—  R  R2 
16 — Kt  Kt3  (!] 
17— Kt  R5  ch 
18— Q  Q3  cli 
iq— R  B5  ch 
20— Q  x  B  ch 
2t— K  B2  (!) 


Black. 

12— R  B  sq 
r3-R  R  sq  (c) 
14— B  K2  (d| 
i5-Kty4(e} 
16— Bx  RP 
17— K  K13  (f) 
18— K  x  Kt 
tc— QBx  R 
20— B  K.14 
21— Kt  B5 


and  White  announced  mate  in  three 

moves. 


(a)  Not  usually  piayed  at  this  point,  but  a  strong  move,  as  it  is  not 
only  attacking  in  itself,  but  it  frees  the  Queen's  Rook  and  invites  the 
weak  reply  8— B  QK15. 

(b)  The  Queen  in  this  gambit  is,  as  a  rule,  better  posted  at  K2  than 
at  Q2,  but  here  it  goes  to  Q2  with  advantage. 

(c)  Probablv  his  best  move. 

id)  If  Black  play  14— Kt  x  Kt  then  13  R  B7  ch,  K  Kt3  ;  16  Q  Q3, 
R  K  sq  (best) ;  17  P  KK13.  B  x  P  ;  18  P  B5  ch,  K  x  P  ;  19  R  Kt7  and 
should  win.  If  Black,  instead  of  16— R  K  sq,  play  QB  B4,  White  re- 
plies, 17  P  R5  ch,  K  x  P ;  18  R  x  B  ch  and  wins. 

(e)  It  would  be  still  worse  should  Black  take  the  Knight  at  this  stage. 

(f)  If  17— K  Kt  sq,  White  answers  by  P  KK13  and  should  win. 


The  December  number  of  the  International,  which  closes  the  first 
volume  of  this  magazine,  is  received,  and  is  particularly  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  entire  absence  of  any  personal  mention  other  than  in 
terms  of  politeness  and  courtesy,  more  particularly  in  its  reference  to 
Mr.  Steinitz's  opponent  in  the  forthcoming  much.  In  calling  attention 
to  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume,  Mr.  Steinttz  announces  that  full 
notes  and  analyses  will  be  published  with  all  the  games  of  the  match, 
and  as.  in  addition  to  editorial  work  during  the  match,  he  must  super- 
vise the  business  arrangements  of  the  magazine,  he  will  be  extremely 
obliged  to  "subscribers,  old  and  new  ones,  if  they  will  kindly  forward 
their  subscriptions  during  the  present  month."  Subscription,  53  per 
annum.     Address  W.  Sleinitz,  P.  O   Box  2,937,  New  York  city. 


Brother  George  Cumming,  of  Noah's  Sunday  Times,  claims  for  his 
chess  column  that  it  is  the  only  one  published  in  America  in  a  purely 
literary  periodical.  Will  Brother  C.  inform  us  under  what  head  he 
classes  the  Argonaut? 

It  is  probable  that  the  second  part  of  the  Stein itz-Zukertort  match  wilt 
be  played  at  St.  Louis. 

"May  I  help  you  to  alight?"  asked  Jimson,  politely,  as  Miss  Le 
Jones  drove  up  in  her  carriage.  "  Thank  you,  I  never  smoke,"  sbc  re- 
turned, coldly. — Chicago  RatnAler. 
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THE         ARGONAUT 


THE    BORES    OF    SOCIETY. 


" Cockaigne"  describes  the  Varieties  one  Meets  in  England. 


Society  in  every  country  has  its  bores.  Some  societies 
have  more,  seme  less  than  others.  But  whatever  the  per- 
centage of  these  pests  other  countries  may  present,  be  it 
great  or  be  it  small,  I  feel  a  confidence,  bom  of  observation 
and  experience  in  other  lands,  when  I  assert  that  forthe  pos- 
session and  encouragement  of  the  society  bore  as  a  distinct 
species,  with  one  object  in  existence,  but  subdivided  into  a 
diversity  of  classes  with  different  ways  of  exhibiting  it,  Eng- 
lish society  takes  the  lead.  I  doubt  if  England's  possession 
would  be  so  great  if  her  encouragement  were  less.  That  is 
chiefly  where  the  difficulty  lies.  In  other  countries  you  can 
snub  a  bore— you  can  avoid  him  openly  ;  you  can  be  posi- 
tively rude  to  him.  You  can  eventually,  by  a  series  of  well- 
managed  rebuffs,  smash  him  utterly  and  completely,  if  you 
like.  But  in  England  you  can't.  A  mistaken  idea  of  good 
breeding  compels  you  to  put  up  with  him.  By  the  rules  of 
English  society  you  must — excuse  me — bear  the  bore.  By 
its  edicts  you  are  at  his  mercy.  You  must  in  no  way  repel 
his  inflictions  by  ftideness. 

Now,  to  my  mind,  this  is  all  wrong.  In  the  case  of  bores, 
especially,  the  observance  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
well-bred  society  should  be  mutually  compulsory.  It 
shouldn't  be  all  on  the  side  of  the  bore.  If  in  order  to  be 
considered  well-bred  you  are  obliged  to  submit  to  a  bore, 
good-breeding  should  prevent  any  man  or  woman  from  be- 
coming a  bore.  But,  unhappily,  it  is  often  the  best  bred  (so- 
called)  people  who  are  actually  the  greatest  bores.  It  seems 
almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say  so,  for  a  well-bred  bore 
would  appreciate  well-bred  submission  in  others,  and,  unlike 
the  women  I  remember  in  the  crowded  American  street-cars 
who  take  men's  seats  from  them  as  a  sort  of  admitted  right, 
would  not  take  advantage  of  other  people's  civilty.  But 
however  that  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  not  only  is  soci- 
ety glutted  with  bores,  but  that  society  tolerates  them  and 
fosters  their  existence. 

Among  the  many  bores  who  abound  in  English  society, 
and  fatten  and  grow  strong  through  the  misconceived  eti- 
quette which  enforces  their  toleration,  let  me  give  a  few  sam- 
ples. Let  me  premise  the  list  by  observing — what  I  don't 
suppose  any  person  of  sense  will  gainsay  me  in — that  of  all 
the  distinct  class  of  bores,  be  the  individuals  composing  it 
what  they  may,  the  talkers  of  "  shop  "  are  the  worst.  So  I 
will  take  the  shop-talkers  first,  and  say  that  at  the  top  of  the 
class,  as  supreme  specimens  of  the  concentrated  essence  of 
all  that  pertains  to  these  pure  and  adulterated  bores,  must  be 
placed  army  officers.  Mind,  I  am  speaking  of  England 
only.  I  don't  know  much  about  American  officers.  I  have 
met  a  few,  and  from  those  few  1  should  say  they  were  not 
given  to  talk  shop.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  uniforms  I 
should,  so  far  as  their  conversation  was  concerned,  never 
have  taken  them  for  military  men  at  all.  But  English  army 
officers  can  not  seemingly  talk  of  anything  else.  However, 
before  I  go  further  let  me  add  this  :  these  shop-talkers  are, 
almost  without  exception,  infantry  (or  "line"  officers  as  they 
are  called).  In  some  of  the  second-rate  cavalry  regiments — 
the  "  Queen's  Bays  "  for  example — it  is  the  same.  The  ar- 
tillery are,  perhaps,  not  so  much  given  to  it  ;  while  in  the 
better  and  sweller  cavalry  regiments,  such  as  the  Seventh 
Hussars,  the  Seventeenth  Lancers,  and  the  Household  Cav- 
alry, it  is  just  the  other  way.  The  "  Guards,"  too,  are  much 
too  swell  to  talk  shop.  All  that  sort  of  thing  is  quite  beneath 
thein.  As  a  rule  infantry  officers  are  comparative  nobodies, 
whose  uniform  is  their  sole  badge  of  gentility.  One  shouldn't, 
perhaps,  blame  the  poor  chaps  for  being  proud  of  their  call- 
ing, and  one  wouldn't  did  their  pride  show  itself  in  a  digni- 
fied, serious,  and  scientific  fashion,  instead  of  in  the  constant 
utterance  of  army  slang  and  the  never-ending  retailing  of 
the  trifling  gossips  and  tittle-tattle  of  the  mess-room  and  the 
barrack  square.  Their  ideas  of  the  army  never  appear  to 
get  above  that ;  and  they  can  not  blame  their  hearers  if  the 
impression  they  give  them  of  military  men  is  not  a  very  ex- 
alted one.  After  being  thrown  with  infantry  men  for  a  time, 
one  has  to  fall  in  with  a  guardsman  or  two,  or  a  swell  caval- 
ryman, to  have  the  taste  taken  out  of  one's  mouth,  as  it  were. 
Society  in  England  at  the  present  time  fairly  teems  with 
army  officers,  and  as  the  infantry  of  the  line  numbers  about 
four  times  as  many  as  all  the  olher  arms  of  the  service  put 
together,  it  follows  that  infantry  officers  preponderate  in  so- 
ciety to  an  enormous  degree.  From  callow  and  beardless 
striplings,  just  "  gazetted  "  after  a  successful  "  exam.,"  to  re- 
tired "old  boys"  in  the  shape  of  pensioned  majors,  colonels, 
and  generals,  who  cling  to  their  titles  with  the  same  avidity 
that  they  do  to  "shop"  recollections  and  yarns,  will  you  find 
them  everywhere  you  go,  and  it  is  a  question  which  is  the 
most  distressing  to  the  ears  of  the  hapless  listener — the  camp 
and  barrack  on  dits  from  Aldershot  or  Southsea  Common  of 
the  one,  or  the  stale  and  oft-told  reminiscences  of  Chatham 
and  Colchester  in  "  the  old  days,  sir,  before  purchase  was 
abolished,"  of  the  other.  The  militia  are  full  as  bad  as  the 
line,  the  officers  to  a  nauseating  degree  aping  the  ways  and 
talk  of  the  regulars.  You  can  tell  a  line  officer  the  minute 
you  sec  him.  The  three  inches  of  cropped  whiskers  under 
each  ear  is  I  was  going  to  say  an  unmistakable  ear-mark, 
but  1  will  say  distinguishing  badge  instead.  Of  course,  there 
are  those  who  don't  wear  these  "military  whiskers,"  as  well 
as  many  civilians  who  do  in  imitation,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, you  will  find  them  decorating  the  jaws  of  the  average 
infantry  officer. 

Now,  I  am  frequently  (for  my  sins,  I  dare  say)  thrown  in 
with  these  walking  warriors,  both  old  and  young.  Men  in 
the  Guards  1  don't  mind,  for  they  can  talk,  and  do  talk,  about 
other  things  than  "  the  regiment."  In  fact,  I  might  almost 
say  that  they  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  appear  to  ignore 
their  profession  in  private  life  and  society.  I  remember 
onrc  staying  for  some  days  at  a  country  house  with  a  man 
who,  I  was  told  by  a  friend,  was  in  the  Grenadiers.  Had  I 
waited  for  him  to  tell  mc  himself,  or  to  give  me  a  hint  even, 
that  he  was  in  the  army,  I  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
fact  to  this  day.  But  the  liners'.  I  will  just  give  you  a  short 
example  of  what  I  mean  in  the  sort  of  thing  I  had  to  endure 
a  few  days  ago  at  a  dinner  party  after  the  ladies  had  left  the 
room.  Of  the  five  men  in  the  party,  three  were  officers. 
The  fourth  was  a  boy  civilian  of  nineteen,  just  come  into  a 
baronetcy,  and  so  hard  to  talk  to  that  I  (the  fifth)  gave  up  in 


a  state  of  despair,  which  was  quadrupled  by  the  thought  I 
should  now  be  obliged  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  officers.  I 
helped  myself  to  a  glass  of  brown  sherry  and  a  handful  of 
walnuts  in  the  hope  that  the  cracking  of  the  shell  might 
drown  some  of  the  inevitable  "  shop."  Now,  listen  with  me 
between  the  pauses  of  the  nut-crackers  on  the  walnut  shells. 

"  I  tell  you  he's  an  old  Fourteenth  man." 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  the  cropper  I  came  when  I  was 
adjutant  out  at  Poonah  ?" 

"Oh,  no;  the  tunic  was  introduced  during  the  Crimea." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  I'm  on  a  court  martial.  We're  going  to 
have  old  Spiggles  of  the  Nintieth,  too." 

"  Capital  mess-room  there  is  at  Shorncliff." 

"  I  say,  is  it  true  the  Horse  Guards  are  going  to  put  the 
Buff's  into  busbies?" 

"  Wolseley  is  making  himself  deuced  unpopular.  I  met 
Flipper,  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  last  Tuesday,  and  he  told 
me,"  etc. 

"  That's  all  rubbish.  The  Twenty-third  have  always  been 
Fusiliers." 

"Oh,  yes;  we  relieve  the  Second  Battalion,  at  Parkhurst, 
next  month." 

"  Deuced  hard  lines  it  was  to  change  our  facings  like  that." 

"  He's  a  lucky  chap  to  get  his  company  so  soon." 

"  I  was  just  coming  out  of  the  guard-room." 

"  I  hear  the  Seaforth  Highlanders  are  going  to  wear 
'  trews.' " 

"Oh,  he's  got  the  adjutancy  of  the  Berkshire  militia." 

And  so  on  without  intermission,  until  by  common  consent 
it  seemed  to  dawn  upon  them  that  "  the  ladies  "  were  being 
forgotten. 

Next  to  the  military  shop-talking  bores  I  would  place  the 
amateur  musicians.  I  dare  say  this  class  of  bore  is  prevalent 
in  all  countries.  But  I  doubt  if  to  the  same  unchecked  ex- 
tent as  in  England.  I  do  not  allude  to  fair  unprofessional 
singers  or  instrumentalists,  who,  it  is  true,  inflict  their  inferior 
music  upon  people's  ears  far  oftener  and  longer  than  is  at  all 
desirable.  They  at  least  know  something  about  singing  and 
playing,  small  as  that  something  is.  The  sort  of  persons  I 
refer  to  are  those  who  know  positively  nothing  of  singing,  and 
who  merely  sing  because  they  have  mouths  and  lungs.  Eng- 
lish society  is  crammed  with  such  people.  Everybody  sings 
in  England;  at  least  you  would  think  so.  Of  course,  a  few 
considerate  men  and  women  don't,  for  somebody  must  be 
left  for  the  audience.  It  is  a  queer  thing  how  people  who 
sing  hate  to  have  to  listen  to  others.  I  often  wonder  how  it 
is  that  the  male  and  female  vocalists  one  hears  at  musical 
parties  have  the  face  to  call  the  sounds  they  utter  singing  at 
all.  The  women  wheeze,  and  pant,  and  sing  flat,  and  strain 
at  their  high,  notes,  and  whisper  the  chest  ones,  while  the 
roughest  sort  of  uncultivated  baritones  will  yell  out  of  time 
and  tune  the  highest  tenor  songs.  And  then  the  sort  of  songs 
one  has  to  listen  to — I  was  going  to  say  week  after  week,  but 
year  after  year  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  Fancy  in  these 
days:  "The  Three  Fishers,"  "My  Queen,"  "The  Message," 
"  Tom  Bowling,"  "  Hearts  of  Oak,"  "  Ruby,"  and  "  Green 
Leaves  Come  Again."  It  is  useless,  hopeless,  to  say  any- 
thing. If  you  do,  you  will  be  called  ill-natured.  And  so  you 
have  to  sit  and  be  bored. 

Then  there  is  the  fox-hunting  bore,  who  can  only  talk  of 
"kennels"  and  "hounds,"  "capital  runs,"  "good  fencers," 
"stiff  countries,"  "whips,"  "spills,"  "croppers,"  and  "cover 
hacks  " ;  and  the  "horsey  "  bore,  whose  conversation  becomes 
monosyllabic  unless  it  be  about  "hocks,"  "  withers,"  " fet- 
lock-joints," "  pasterns,"  "  loose  boxes,"  "saddles,"  "bits,"  and 
"girths." 

But  a  truce  to  bores.  They  bore  one  enough  in  their 'con- 
versation (or  lack  of  it)  without  making  a  too  lengthy  re- 
capitulation of  their  shortcomings  partake  of  the  same  irk- 
some character  as  themselves. 

The  relinquishing  by  the  admiralty  of  the  fast  Atlantic 
liners,  chartered  by  the  government  for  cruisers  during  the 
late  Russian  war-scare,  is  a  source  of  delight  to  all  people 
having  correspondence  with  the  United  States.  During  the 
six  months'  withdrawal  of  the  Cunarders  Umbria  and  Ore- 
gon, and  the  Guion  boats  Arizona  and  Alaska,  the  time  of 
the  ocean  transit  of  letters,  both  ways,  was  most  irregular 
Take  letters  from  New  York,  for  example :  On  Saturdays 
the  Cunard  line  sail  from  there.  If  a  letter  came  by  the 
Etruria,  the  only  really  reliable  fast  steamer  left  in  the  mail 
service,  it  was  well  enough.  If  the  Servia  or  Aurania,  the 
two  next  best,  brought  it,  its  time  of  passage  wasn't  safe  to 
bet  on,  while  if  it  were  aboard  those  old  slow-coaches,  the 
Gallia  or  Bothnia,  it  was  like  going  back  years  in  the  history 
of  the  transatlantic  mail  service.  Then,  the  next  mail-day 
from  New  York  after  Saturday  is  Tuesday,  when  the  Guion 
steamers  leave.  With  the  swift  ships  Arizona  and  Alaska 
taken  away,  the  company  had  to  fall  back  on  such  antiquated 
snails  as  the  Nevada  and  Wyo?ning.  The  consequence  was 
that  people  corresponding  with  AmeYica  were  often  near  a  week 
without  letters,  when  there  should  have  been  an  interregnum 
in  their  reception  of  but  a  few  days.  The  government  had 
to  pay  a  pretty  penny  for  the  hiring  of  these  ships.  The 
freight  ranged  from  seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence  to  one 
pound  ten  shillings  per  ton  per  month  with  the  crew,  and 
from  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  to  one  pound  per  ton  per 
month,  the  government  paying  the  crew.  A  fair  idea  of  what 
the  six  months'  rent  came  to  may  be  got  when  it  is  known 
that  the  tonnage  of  the  Oregon  is  7,375,  the  Umbria  7,71s, 
the  Alaska  6,932,  and  the  Arizona  5,148.  And  for  what 
was  this  needless  expenditure  incurred,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
inconvenience  of  international  correspondents  and  the  dis- 
comfort of  international  travelers  ?  Lord  Northbrook  and 
Sir  Thomas  Brassy  ought  to  fee!  proud  of  themselves. 
London,  November  26,  1SS5.  Cockaigne. 


STORYETTES. 


One  of  the  cabinet  officers  is  sorely  pressed  and  oppressed 
by  office-seekers  and  their  backers.  The  other  day  an  old 
friend  dropped  into  the  department  to  pay  his  respects. 
"And  what  do  you  do  with  yourself  nowadays,  old  fellow?" 
he  asked.  "  Well,"  said  the  secretary,  "  I  work  like  a  slave- 
driver  all  day,  and  dodge  Senator ;  then  I   dine,  and 

dodge  Senator  ;   then  I  come  back  and  work  here  to 

escape  Senator ;  then  I  go  to  my  room,  read  a  little  to 

compose  my  mind,  say  my  prayers,  look  under  the  bed  for 

Senator ,  and,  if  he  isn't  there,  go  to  sleep  and  dream  he 

has  button-holed  mc  to  talk  about  that  little  appointment  he 
wants." 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


One  day  a  man  who  was  on  the  tramp  came  to  a  river,  ar 
called  to  a  chap  in  a  boat  to  row  him  across.  The  chap  •  I 
the  boat  said :  "  All  right ;  I'll  do  it  for  a  quarter."  "  t 
haven't  got  a  cent,"  said  the  man  on  the  bank.  "  Then,"  r  i 
plied  the  chap  in  the  boat,  "what  the  devil  difference  doil 
it  make  which  side  of  the  river  you're  on  ?  " 

A  very  loquacious  lady,  calling  one  day  to  consult  herr. 
sician,  talked  on  and  on  with  such  volubility  that  the  laL 
could  not  get  in  a  word  edgewise.  Growing  impatient,  hi 
length  told  her  to  put  out  her  tongue,  which  she  did. 
then  said  :  "  Now,  please  keep  it  there  until  you  have  he 
what  I  have  got  to  say  to  you." 


The  young  celibate,  now  President  of  Magdalen,  acci 
ing  to  the  London  World,  is  somewhat  shy.  Recent! 
kindly  asked  a  number  of  freshmen  to  lunch.  Of  necessi 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  weather.  Quoth  the  Pre 
dent :  "  I  am  very  glad  to  have  got  a  little  sun  this  morninj 
The  "fresher"  addressed  replied,  with  alacrity :  "Oh,  indei 
sir !  I  was  not  aware.  I  trust  Mrs.  Warren  is  doing  well 
Tableau  1 


When  war  was  declared  by  France  against  Germany,  Vj 
Moltke  was  seriously  ill.  The  king  got  the  news  late  in  t( 
evening  and  went  to  consult  the  count,  whom  he  found  aslee 
The  count  was  aroused,  when  the  king  informed  him  tht 
war  was  declared.  "With  whom?"  asked  the  generj 
"  With  France,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  third  portfolio  on  t 
left,"  was  all  the  count  vouchsafed  to  say,  and  he  fell  asle 
immediately. 

Once  Disraeli  and  his  wife  were  at  a  dinner  where  Bern 
Osborne  sat  beside  Mrs.  Disraeli.  After  the  ladies  had  wit 
drawn,  Osborne,  who  had  the  manners  of  an  ourang-outan| 
called  out:  "Good  God,  Disraeli,  what  possessed  you  1 
marry  that  woman  ?"  At  this  speech  a  dead  silence  of  sui 
pense  and  dismay  fell  upon  all  at  the  table.  Disraeli  looke 
up  and  said,  quietly :  "  Partly,  Osborne,  for  a  reason  whic1 
you  are  incapable  of  understanding — gratitude  1"  No  oil 
ever  conquered  this  saturnine  Hebrew.  He  dominated  th 
Anglo-Saxon  nature. 


Classical  chestnut,  revamped  by  Max  O'Rell :  At  a  Coil 
servative  meeting,  a  man  was  seen  in  the  hall  hawking  aboil 
a  basket  of  puppies  for  sale.  "  Good  Conservative  puppies  I 
he  cried;  "who'll  buy  some  good  Conservative  puppies?! 
A  few  days  after  he  offered  the  same  puppies  at  a  great  Lill 
eral  meeting.  "  Good  Liberal  puppies,"  he  went  about  cr]| 
ing;  "who'll  buy  some  excellent  Liberal  puppies?"  "  Wh;| 
you  rascal,"  said  a  gentleman  to  him,  "  1  heard  you,  thl 
other  day,  offering  these  as  Conservative  puppies ;  what  dl 
you  mean  by  it?"  "Ah!  true,  your  honor,"  he  returnedl 
"they  were  blind  then,  but  now  their  eyes  have  been  opened  j 

An  Albany  joker  not  long  ago  observed  the  driver  of 
closed  brougham  dozing  away  upon  the  box.  Leaving  hi 
companions,  he  silently  opened  the  door  of  the  carriage,  anc 
closing  it  with  a  loud  snap,  addressed  an  imaginary  perso 
within,  and,  politely  doffing  his  hat,  promised  to  call  soot 
The  driver  had  meanwhile  straightened  up,  and,  glancin 
hastily  over  his  shoulder,  perceived  the  wag  smiling  upon  hi 
mistress,  as  he  thought,  and  when  that  gentleman  looked  u 
at  him  and  uttered  the  word  "  home,"  he  took  up  the  rein 
and  speedily  drove  off.  No  one  but  the  lady  and  the  coacfc 
man  will  ever  know  what  transpired  after  she  crossed  th 
threshold  of  the  family  mansion. 


William  J.  Smythe,  an  old  attache'  of  the  New  York  Het 
aid,  died  recently.  A  few  years  ago,  when  Bennett  contem 
plated  starting  a  newspaper  in  London  which  should  smas! 
the  British  "  Thunderer,"  he  telegraphed  Smythe  to  meet  hir 
in  London  at  the  Langham.  Smythe  started  at  once,  bu 
failed  to  find  his  employer  there.  After  waiting  a  month  h 
wrote  to  Bennett,  who  was  roving  around  the  Continent,  ask 
ing  him  for  orders,  and  mildly  suggesting  at  the  close  of  hi 
letter  that  staying  at  the  Langham  was  expensive  business 
Bennett  telegraphed  back  from  Dresden  :  "  Who  in  h — 11 
paying  for  this?  Wait."  And  Smythe  waited.  Bennett  gav* 
up  his  plan  and  Smythe  returned  to  America. 

The  Scottish  judges  of  the  early  part  of  the  century  wer 
mostly  remarkable  men.  Many  were  celebrated  for  humoi 
conviviality,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  eccentricity  in  hab 
its  and  manners.  The  following  scene  has  been  vouched  fo 
as  having  occurred  at  the  table  of  Lord  Polkemmet  at  a  din| 
ner-party  in  his  house.  When  the  covers  were  removed  th 
dinner  was  seen  to  consist  of  veal-broth,  a  roast  fillet  of  veat| 
veal-cutlets,  a  florentine  (a  peculiar  old  Scottish  dish  com 
posed  of  veal),  a  calf's  head,  and  calf's  foot  jelly.  The  worth; 
judge  could  not  help  observing  an  expression  of  well-devel 
oped  surprise  on  the  countenances  of  his  guests,  and  perhar 
traces  of  a  simper  on  some,  so  he  broke  out,  in  explanatioi 
"  Ou,  ay,  it's  a  cauf ;  when  we  kill  a  beast  we  just  eat  up 
side  and  clown  the  tither." 


There  was  a  man  in  the  mountain  region  of  Tennessi 
who  was  a  stereotyped  candidate  for  local  offices  of  all  d6| 
scriptions,  but  who  would  ne«r  give  a  decided  opinion  0 
any  question.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  a  candidal 
for  the  position  of  sheriff,  there  was  great  excitement  on  tin 
enforcement  of  a  school  tax.  He  addressed  quite  a  gatheti 
ing  at  a  muster,  but  evaded  the  only  question  the  audienci 
wanted  to  hear  about,  and  just  as  he  was  closing  a  fello* 
shouted:  "  Tell  us  about  the  school  tax— are  you  for  it,,  0> 
are  you  not?"  The  crowd  cheered,  and  the  orator,  thm 
pressed  for  a  declaration  of  opinion,  said  :  "  Gentleman 
you  have  a  right  to  ask  for  an  answer.  I  have  no  conceal* 
ment  to  make.  I  am  a  frank  man,  and  to  you  I  say  in  al 
frankness,  if  it  is  a  good  thing  I  am  for  it,  and  if  it  is  a  bat 
thing  I  am  agin  it" 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  English  judge  has  recently  decided  that  "there  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
•ecipient  ■with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
'tcd  by  the  recipient."  Tluatrical  managers  who  have  plays  sent  to  them  for 
'  onsideration,  and  publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
iscripts,  are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  TJie  law,  as  laid  down 
\y  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
slays  or  manuscripts  forzuarded  them  wit/tout  solicitation.  The  "  A  rgonaut " 
uill  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  tlie  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
rti/osed.  But  we  desire  tlicse  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  we 
ire  not  responsible  /or  the  preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
I    Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  is  said  to  be  writing  another   "  shilling  dread- 
[jful,"  in  which  supernatural  machinery  will  be  employed. 

[]    The  manuscript  of  Mozart's  "  Don  Juan"  is  owned  by  Madame  Vi- 
i  Bardot,  who  intends  to  sell  it  as  a  contribution  to  the  proposed  Mozart 
-■:;     monument  at  Vienna. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Astor's  new  novel,  "Valentine,"  was  published  by  the 
Scribners  last  week.  The  cover  is  an  imitation  of  the  Italian  sixteenth- 
oentury  style  of  binding. 

The  critic  of  the  Academy  wickedly  wonders  concerning  "White 
Heather  "  whether  Mr.  Black  wrote  the  novel  to  bring  in  the  verses,  or 
Ihe  verses  to  eke  out  the  novel. 

The  "  Ballads  of  Books,"  which  will  soon  come  from  the  press  of  G. 
f.  Coombes,  will  contain  original  poems  by  Austin  Dobson,  Mr.  Gosse, 
Mr.  Locker,  Mr.  Bunner,  and  Mr.  Gilder. 

The  critic  of  the  Si.  James's  Gazette  thinks  that  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
would  perhaps  hardly  arrogate  to  himself  the  proud  title  of  'poet,' 
and  might  even  be  content  with  that  of  '  versifier.'  " 

It  has  been  discovered  that  General  McQellan's  article  on  Antietam, 
which  was  announced  some  time  ago  to  appear  in  the  Century,  as  one 
of  the  war  series,  was  so  far  completed  before  the  author's  death  as  not 
to  prevent  its  publication. 

William  R.  Jenkins  will  add  to  his  "Romans  Choisis  "  a  novel  by 
Daniel  Lesueur,  "  Le  Mariage  de  Gabrielle";  and  he  will  have  the 
American  edition  of  Alphonse  Daudet's  ' '  Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes  "  illus- 
trated with  aquarelles  in  the  text. 

Miss  Ohphant's  next  serial  story  is  to  be  called  ' '  A  Poor  Gentleman," 
and  it  will  appear  in  The  Leisure  Hour.  The  literary  life  of  this  ladv 
seems  to  refute  the  statement  that  women  are  not  capable  of  persistent 
work.     She  turns  off  several  novels  every  year. 

Little  volumes,  if  they  are  prettily  printed,  are  always  fascinating  to 
_Bre  book-buyer,  and  so  Mr.  Routledge  has  found  theni  in  his  experi- 
ment with  a  "  Pocket  Library"'  He  has  sold  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
thousand  copies  of  Bret  Harte's  sketches  in  this  shape. 

Literary  Life,  a  literary  periodical  of  more  or  less  merit,  which  has 
a   hitherto  been  published  from  Chicago,  has  removed  its  editorial  rooms 
to  New  York.     The  supreme  faith  which  the  editor  of  that  journal  has 
always  shown  in  the  literary  growth  of  Chicago  seems  to  have  expe- 
rienced considerable  change. 

Louise  de  la  Ramee,  "Ouida,"is  about  to  publish  another  novel. 
tcy  H.  Hooper,  writing  from  Paris,  says  that  Lloyd  P.  Smith,  noted 
the  librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Library,  first  discovered  "  Ouida's  " 
:uliar  merits,  and  brought  that  writer  out  by  calling  the  attention  of  J. 
Lippincott  &  Co.  to  her  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  publish  the  novel  Colonel  Burnaby  of  the  Guards, 

;  ,,ij    killed  in  the  Soudan,  left  behind  him,  because  no  one  has  been  able  to 

"I    decipher  the  manuscript.     It  has  been  examined  by  one  who  knew  the 

ttu,  i    author's  handwriting  well,  and  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  professional 

>3;  I    "  decipherist,"  but  nothing  can  be  made  of  it. 

In  the  January  Harper's  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  will  appear  in  his  new 
>:er.d  (department,  "The  Editor's  Study."  In  this  introductory  installment 
ne  will  describe  the  sort  of  "study"  that  the  editor  is  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy, and  hint  at  the  one  which  is  really  his;  and  he  will  discuss  some 
t.  of  recent  fiction  and  holiday  books,  and  make  some  pertinent  remarks  on 
\v\  "literary  centres."  From  "The  Editor's  Easy-Chair"  Mr.  Curtis  will 
^  -£    extend  a  genial  welcome  to  the  occupant  of  "  The  Editor's  Study." 

KfSI        Last  year  the  Youth's  Companion  gave  three  thousand  dollars  in  prizes 

i'iiOO    for  stories  ;  this  year  it  offers  five.     Last  year  short  stories  only  were  de- 

..„.,■.  manded  ;  this  year  there  is  a  request  for  serials  as  well,  and  the  larger 

V    prizes  offered  are  for  these.     For  the  best  serial  for  boys  or  girls  the 

promise  is  $1,500;  for  the  second-best.  5750  ;  for  the  third-best,  $500. 

tfGj|  i  Forthe  best  short  story  for  boys  $500  will  be  given,  and  a  similar  sum 

■;rfl|  tVwill  be  paid  for  the  best  short  story  for  girls,  and  the  best  short  story  of 

■r"A  adventure.     The  writer  of  the  second-best  short  story  will  in  each  case 

.;  Atfeceive  $250.     The  serial  stories  must  not  contain  more  than  eight  nor 

\  less  than  five  chapters  of  three   thousand  to  thirty-five  hundred  words 

i  each.     The  short  stories  must  not  contain  less  than  three  thousand  or 

J  more  than  four  thousand  words.    For  further  particulars  intending  com- 

.  ;;,    petitors  should  address  the  assistant  editors  of  the  Companion,  Boston. 


m 


New   Books. 

"  Ralph  Norbreck's  Trust,"  by  William  Wraxall,  isan  ordinary  novel 
f  the  most  conventional  type.  The  characters  and  plot  are  common- 
lace  in  the  extreme,  and  the  incidents  are  about  as  connected  and  as 
Billing  as  a  string  of  sausages.     One  must  be  a  very  inveterate  novel- 

.der  to  enjoy  such  a  book.     It  is  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 

irk;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.;  price,  $r. 

'Wakulla,  a  Story  of  Adventure  in  Florida,"  by  Kirk  Munroe,  is  a 

hildren's  story,  detailing  the  adventures  of  two  children  who  accom- 

iny  their  father  to  Florida,  where  he  has  bought  a  plantation  in  hopes 

E  improving  his  health.     They  have  experiences  with  alligators,  forest 

s,  and  other  things  that  can  not  fail  to  interest  children.     Published 

Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York;  for  sale  by   A.  L.  Bancroft   &   Co.; 

rice,  $1. 

he  Pansy  is  another  of  the  Lothrops'  excellent  children's  periodicals, 
t  is  edited  by  Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden.  the  author  of  the  celehrated  Pansy 
Books,  and  in  the  bound  volume  for  the  past  year  shows  itself  to  be  an 
admirable  publication.  It  is  intended  for  young  children,  and  contains 
many  stories  of  child  life  at  home  and  abroad,  taken  from  modem  and 
ancient  history.  The  illustrations  are  plentiful  and  good.  Published 
by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

Julia  C.  R.  Dorr,  whose  sonnets  and  short  poems  are  so  often  seen 
in  the  magazines,  has  collected  a  number  of  them  into  a  volume  entitled 
"  Afternoon  Songs. "  In  the  magazines,  where  they  offered  a  relief  from 
the  lighter  fancies  of  abler  verse-makers,  these  poems  appeared  well 
enough ;  but  reading  a  whole  bookful  of  them  leaves  one  in  an  atmos 
phere  of  deep  and  impenetrable  gloom.  They  are  published  by  Charles 
Scrihner's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

The  presence  in  this  country  of  Mme.  Henry  Greville — for  even  in 
Paris  she  is  better  known  by  this  pseudonym  than  as  Mme.  Durand — 
has  been  made  the  occasion  of  a  new  edition  of  her  novel.  "  Dosia." 
by  her  American  publishers,  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  of  Philadel- 
phia. This  story  appeared  in  the  Journal  des  De"bats  in  1876,  and  was 
her  first  great  success,  being  crowned  with  the  first  prize  by  the  Acad- 
emy. It  is  a  story  of  Russian  society,  and  in  a  lighter  vein  than  most 
of  her  works.  The  translation  is  by  Mary  N'eal  Sherwood,  and  is  ex- 
cellently done.     For  sale  by  the  news-dealers;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Farthest  North,"  by  Charles  Lanman,  is  a  biography  of  Lieutenant 
James  Booth  Lockwood,  who  perished  on  the  Greely  Arctic  Expedition, 
after  having  reached  a  point  nearer  the  North  Pole  than  has  any  known 
man  before  or  since.  The  great1  r  part  of  the  book  is,  of  course,  occu- 
pied with  an  account  of  that  last  and  fatal  expedition,  Lieutenant  Lock- 
wood's  share  in  the  work  being  explained  by  a  map  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  There  are  no  illustrations  except  the  admirable  steel  plate  en- 
graving of  Lockwood,  which  serves  as  a  frontispiece.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co. 


"Shadows"  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  verses  by  George  K.  Camp.  They 
are  grouped  under  three  headings — "  Fixed  Shadows,"  "Shifting  Shad* 
ows,"  and  "Shadows  of  Dawn."  None  of  them  is  of  any  consid- 
erable length,  sonnets,  rondeaux,  and  ballades  being  in  the  majority. 
They  betray  no  great  inspiration,  but  a  certain  facility  and  gracefulness 
redeem  them.     Published  and  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

The  latest  issues  of  "  Harper's  Handy  Series  "  are  "  A  Barren  Title," 
a  novel  by  T.  W.  Speight;  "  Us,"  a  children's  story  by  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth;  and  "  Ounces  ol  Prevention,"  a  little  work  on  popular  hygiene 
by  Dr.  Titus  M.  Coan.  "Cradle  and  Spade,"  a  novel  by  William 
Sime,  is  the  latest  number  of  the  "Franklin  Square  Library."  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Bros. ,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  news-dealers. 

Beginning  with  the  new  year,  Messrs.  Brentano  Brothers,  of  Union 
Square,  will  publish  a  new  monthly  literary  periodical,  for  which  they 
have  chosen  the  name  of  Booh  Chat.  The  journal  will  consist  of  sixteen 
pages,  and  be  devoted  to  a  chatty  review  of  current  books,  original  pa- 
pers on  novel  literary  subjects,  and  informal  sketches  of  noted  authors, 
their  writings,  peculiarities,  habits,  etc..  in  a  social  as  well  as  literary 
light,  the  whole  plan  much  resembling  the  scope  of  that  clever  little  jour- 
nal, the  Book-Buyer,  from  which  the  idea  was  probably  conceived  by  the 
Messrs.  Brentano. 

Mr.  Howells,  the  novelist,  tells  a  good  story  about  his  own  writings. 
After  he  had  published  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,"  he  received  a 
letter  from  an  unknown  friend,  an  old  salt,  who  knew  whereof  he  spoke, 
and  in  this  letter  "  Mr.  Howells  was  informed  that  if  he  allowed  the 
Aroostook  to  go  out  to  sea  in  the  rig  he  had  given  her,  she  would  be  lost 
before  she  had  fairly  cleared  the  harbor.  This  frank  nautical  criticism 
was  recognized  by  Mr.  Howells,  and  in  tl)e  next  edition  the  vessel  sailed 
forth  under  her  proper  rig. 

Mr.  Routledge,  the  London  publisher,  says  his  firm  prints  six  hun- 
dred thousand  books  in  a  year,  and  binds  four  millions.  During  a  pe- 
riod of  eighteen  months  they  have  sold  forty  thousand  copies  of  "  Rob- 
inson Crusoe."  It  is  the  best-selling  book  that  they  have,  although 
"  Monte  Cristo  "  sells  nearly  as  well.  Of  course,  these  are  cheap  edi- 
tions. Among  the  poets,  Longfellow  leads.  The  figures  for  him  are  six 
thousand  copies.  Next  comes  Scott,  with  3,170;  then  Shakespeare, 
with  2,700,  and  then  Byron,  with  2,380.  Of  Rogers  only  thirty-two 
copies  were  sold,  and  of  Keats  only  forty. 

"  The  Reading  Club."  edited  by  George  M.  Baker,  has  been  increased 
by  two  new  issues,  numbers  fifteen  and  sixteen.  Each  consists  of  fifty 
well-chosen  extracts,  in  prose  and  verse,  covering  a  wide  range  of  pieces 
suitable  for  reading  or  declamation.  Number  sixteen  contains  a  good 
sketch  for  two  characters.  For  sale  by  Chilion  Beach  ;  price,  15  cents 
each.  Part  second  of  "  Parlor  Varieties."  edited  by  Emma  E.  Brews- 
ter and  Lizzie  B.  Scribner,  is  a  collection  of  eleven  short  plays,  farces, 
charades,  etc.,  suitable  for  presentation  at  school  exhibitions.  It  is  for 
sale  by  Strickland  &  Pierson  ;  price,  30  cents.  Published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston. 

"The  Mikado"  has  popularized  the  "  Japanese  craze,"  but  the  first 
apostle  of  Japanese  art  in  this  country  was  Edward  Greey,  long  a  resi- 
dent of  Japan,  and  who  now  keeps  a  Japanese  shop  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Greey  has  made  translations  of  a  number  of  Japanese  classics,  of  which 
the  most  recent  is  "A  Captive  of  Love,"  alove-story  of  Japan  five 
centuries  ago.  It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  translation,  for,  while  follow- 
ing closely  the  original,  it  is  interspersed  with  such  notes,  comments,  and 
remarks  as  are  necessary  to  render  the  story  intelligible  to  our  Occi- 
dental minds.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston ;  for  sale  by  John 
T.  Philan.  Sutter  Street;  price,  S-o°. 

A  pretty  Christmas  book  is  "  The  Wonderful  Christmases  of  Old." 
It  is  a  short  history  of  the  day,  or  rather  an  account  of  the  various  his- 
torical events  that  have  happened  on  Christmas  Day,  from  its  celebra- 
tion in  176,  by  the  Christian  martyrs,  in  the  quames  under  the  Cam- 
pagna,  while  heathen  Rome  was  reveling  in  the  Saturnalia,  to  the  time 
when  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower  "  had  diverse  times  now  and  then 
some  Beere  "  on  their  first  Christmas  Day  in  the  new  world.  The  book 
is  handsomely  printed,  and  has  many  illustrations,  of  which  the  design- 
ing is  good,  but  the  effect  is  spoiled  by  theengraving.  Published  by  D. 
Lothrop  &  Co.  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

Charles  Dickens  is  little  known  as  a  writer  of  verses ;  but  that  he  could 
do  good  work  in  this  line  is  shown  by  a  pretty  little  edition  of  "The 
Complete  Poems  of  Charles  Dickens,"  just  published  by  White,  Stokes 
&  Allen,  of  New  York.  "The  Ivy  Green "  from  the  "Pickwick  Pa- 
pers '  is  the  chief  of  these  and  the  best  known  ;  but  he  also  wrote  pro- 
logues to  a  number  of  plays,  songs  and  rounds  for  "The  Village  Co- 
quettes," some  political  squibs  for  the  Examiner,  and  several  humorous 
poems,  the  best  of  which  is  probably  "The  Loving  Ballad  of  Lord 
Bateman."  Published  in  White,  Stokes  &  Allen's  dainty  Parchment 
Paper  Series.     For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price.  $1. 

"  Sweet  Cicely  "  is  a  new  novel  by  "  Josiah  Allen's  Wife  "  (Marietta 
Holley).  It  is  like  her  former  stories,  in  that  it  is  written  in  the  same 
peculiar  dialect,  many  of  the  characters  are  the  same,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable shrewd  humor  in  it.  But  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  pathos 
in  this  than  in  her  previous  novels,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
character  '*  Sweet  Cicely,"  for  whom  the  book  iso'V.!.  It  is  copiously 
illustrated  with  wood  cuts  of  more  or  less  merit;  as>d  the  mechanical 
production  of  the  book  is  admirable,  it  being  uniform  with  the  series  of 
which  "  The  Buntling  Ball  "  was  the  first.  Published  by  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  $2. 

"  Nuttie's  Father,"  by  Charlotte  M.  Longe,  is  a  very  mediocre  novel. 
Nuttie's  father  is  a  man  of  weak  and  selfish  character,  who,  through 
fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  his  uncle — whose  presumptive  heir 
he  is— leaves  his  young  wife  soon  after  their  secret  marriage,  and  does 
not  see  her  again  until  his  daughter,  Nuttie,  has  grown  to  be  a  young 
woman.  Nuttie  has  a  love  affair,  and  there  are  complications  arising 
from  a  contested  inheritance,  but  beyond  this  the  story  has  not  much 
of  a  plot,  and  what  little  there  is  is  obscured  by  the  very  evident  "  pad- 
ding" which  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  book.  Published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  fiancro!"t  5;  Co.  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

"A  Mortal  Antipathy  "  is  the  title  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Hohnes  has 
given  to  his  "  New  Portfolio  "  in  its  book  form.  The  series  of  papers 
(for  such  they  are,  although  forming  a  complete  story)  was  concluded  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  to  the  great  regret  of  Dr. 
Holmes's  admirers,  for  while  he  c^uld  never  be  dull,  he  should  be  capa- 
ble of  better  work  than  he  has  done  in  this  latest  production.  Dr. 
Holmes  should  re-read  his  "Gil  Bias"— that  chapter,  particularly, 
which  once  furnished  him  a  p°g  for  a  poem.  The  book  contains  over 
three  hundred  pages,  and  is  welt  primed  and  bound — except  for  an  ab- 
surd device  on  the  cover.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton; for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.;  price,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Howells  used  to  get  five  thousand  dollars  for  a  serial,  besides  a 
percentage  on  the  book  published.  Now,  as  is  generally  known,  he  has 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Harpers  to  furnish  all  his  material  to  them 
for  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Mrs.  Burnett  nets  five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  a  serinl,  and  five  thousand  dollars  more  when  it  appears  in  book 
form  ;  while  Marion  Crawford  also  averages  the  same  sum.  These  are 
the  five-thousand-dollar  class.  On  a  lower  financial  plane  stand  "J.  S. 
of  Dale,"  who  writes  novels  for  recreation,  and  therefore  does  not  aim 
at  the  highest  return;  Mr.  Stedman,  who  fails  to  make  much  money 
from  his  literary  work,  but  receives  enough  in  his  banking  business  to 
compensate;  and  Mr.  Stoddard,  who  has  to  eke  out  his  sum  by  an 
enormous  amount  of  outside  work.  Henry  James,  of  course,  is  ranked 
in  the  high-price  class,  but  he  had  an  ample  fortune  in  the  beginning. 

Mme.  Sophie  Cottin's  romance,  "  Elizabeth,  or.  The  Exiles  of  Si- 
beria," has  just  been  published  in  a  new  translation.  Some  of  us  re- 
rnemher  it  in  our  childhood's  days,  with  the  red  morocco  leather  of  the 
French  binders,  the  queer  woodcuts,  and  the  general  old  fashioned  air. 
The  present  translation  is  crude.  It  is  published  by  Win.  S.  Gottsher- 
ger,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  25  cents. 
Another  story  of  the  same  subject,  but  one  entirely  different  in  its  con- 
ception ;ind  character,  is  "The  Rabbi's  Spell,"  by  Stuart  C.  Cumber- 
land. Mr.  Cumberland  is  the  man  who,  a  year  or  so  ago,  was  giving 
exhibitions  of  mind-reading  in  London,  and  succeeded  in  completely 
mystifying  statesmen,  scientists,  and  princes,  to  saynothing  of  the  com- 
mon people.      And  so  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  murderer  is 


discovered  through  supernatural  influence.      The  story  is  short 
even  powerful  in  one  scene,  and  will  at  least  interest  the  reader, 
lished   by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White 
&  Co. ;  price.  25  cents. 

With  the  approaching  holidays  comes  the  great  flood  of  prettily  illus- 
trated books,  especially  of  the  kind  which  contains  literature  for  the 
children  and  frequently  illustrations  of  no  mean  artistic  merit.  Such  a 
book  is  "  Rosebuds,"  by  Virginia  Gerson.  his  a  collection  of  new  nurs- 
ery jingles  illustrated  with,  pretty  pictures  of  pretty  little  lads  and  lassies 
of  the  Kate  Grcenaway  type.  The  drawing  is  often  faulty,  but  in  de- 
sign and  coloring  the  illustrationsare  exquisite.  The  lithographing  and 
other  mechanical  work  are  also  excellently  done.  It  is  for  sale  by  Strick- 
land &  Pierson  ;  price.  $1.50.  Another  children's  "  picture-book,"  but 
one  of  a  very  diflerent  kind,  is  "  Slate  and  Pencil  People."  It  is  a  scries 
of  amusing  drawings  in  white  outline  on  a  black  background  bv  F.  Op- 
per,  the  well-known  caricaturist  of  Purk,  with  explanatory  rhymes  by 
Emma  A.  Oppcr.  There  are  twenty-five  pages  of  these  comical  pict- 
ures, and  each  one  is  funny  enough  to  amuse  a  child  for  an  hour.  For 
sale  by  Chilion  Reach  ;  price,  $1.  Like  these  pictures  of  Opper's,  in  be- 
ing amusing,  is  the  second  series  of  "Good  Tilings  from  Life,"  but  its 
humor  is  of  an  infinitely  more  delicate  kind.  It  contains  a  number  of 
the  best  things  this  brightest  of  humorous  papers  has  produced.  The 
illustrations  are,  of  course,  the  more  important  part  of  the  volume,  and 
are  by  such  artists  as  Mitchell,  MicVicker,  W.  H.  Hyde.  Attwood. 
Kemble,  and  Brennan,  but  they  are  not  so  well  printed  as  when  they 
originally  appeared  in  Life.  It  may  be  well  to  mention,  en  passant, 
that  the  book  contains  none  of  Gray  Parker's  cast-iron  cobs  and  absurd 
Anglomanes.  For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price.  $2. 50.  Susie 
Barstow  Skelding  has  also  contributed  to  the  list  of  artistic  holiday 
books.  To  the  Flower  Song  series,  which  she  began  last  year,  are 
added  "  Spring  Blossoms,"  "  Midsummer  Flowers,"  and  "  Flowers  for 
Winter  Days."  Each  consists  of  four  colored  lithographs  of  the  flowers 
of  the  particular  season,  with  appropriate  selections  Irom  the  poets,  one 
in  each  book  being  a  fac  simile  of  the  author's  manuscript.  They  are 
just  on  the  border  line  between  Christmas  cards  and  books,  each  con- 
sisting of  twelve  pages  and  bound  in  cretonne  covers  of  elaborate  design 
tied  together  with  pretty  ribbons.  They  admirably  sustain  the  excellent 
reputation  made  by  the  former  issues  of  the  Flower  Song  series,  both  in 
the  taste  displayed  in  the  selection  of  flowers  and  verses  and  in  the 
artistic  workmanship.  For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price,  $1.50 
each.     Published  by  White,  Stokes  &  Allen,  New  York. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

One  of  the  pitiful  sights  of  the  world  is  to  see  a  poor,  little,  pinched, 
penniless  fellow  staggering  along  under  a  great  family  name  made  by 
some  one  ahead  of  him. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

Although  the  motto  of  Colorado  is  "  Nothing  Without  Divine  Aid," 
it  is  very  seldom  that  a  lynching  bee  is  opened  with  a  prayer.  Very  few 
States  live  up  to  their  mottoes  in  this  wicked  age. — Puck. 

A  man,  while  skating  in  an  Owatanna  rink,  recently  coughed  up  a 
carpet-tack  he  had  swallowed  ten  years  before.  As  the  carpet  did  not 
come  out  at  the  same  time,  it  is  believed  that  he  must  have  digested  it. 
— Puck. 

A  poet  says :  "  Oh,  'tis  not  true,  'tis  not  true,  that  death's  the  saddest 
of  all  things  here  below."  Correct.  The  "  poem  "  from  which  we  have 
quoted  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  more  sad  than  death. — Norristown 
Herald. 

A  St.  Louis  tailor  recently  left  a  note  beside  his  dead  body,  saying  that 
he  had  committed  suicide.  Owing  to  the  extreme  unreliability  of  tailors, 
it  is  believed  by  the  police  that  he  was  either  murdered  or  is  still  alive, 
— Graphic. 

"Hello,"  shouted  the  man  at  the  New  York  end  of  the  telephone 
line;  "  give  me  Boston."  "Wait  a  minute,"  replied  the  operator  at 
the  Hub;  "  I  want  to  ask  the  mavor  if  the  aldermen  are  through  with 
it"—  Tid-Bils. 

Miss  Angelus — "Well,  I  must  say,  Mr.  Follibnd,  you  seem  to  me  a 
young  man  totally  without  principle."  J.  F. — "But  don't  say  I  am 
wholly  without  interest  for  you."  P.  S. — Jack  has  the  interest  ol  $900,- 
000,  and  she  reflects. — Life. 

Little  Miss  Malaprop  went  to  see  "Our  Mary"  as  Rosalind,  the 
other  afternoon,  and  now  she  tells  her  companions  :  "I've  been  to  Mary 
Anderson.  She  played  Shakespeare's  play,  "  How  Do  You  Like  It," 
and  1  think  I  like  it  very  well." — Bosto?t  Record. 

Second  Husband  (to  wife) — "  Are  you  as  fond  of  me  as  you  were  of 
vour  first  husband,  dear?"  Wife — "Yes,  indeed;  and  if  you  were  to 
die,  John,  1  would  be  just  as  fond  of  my  third.  I'm  not  a  woman  to 
marry  for  anything  but  love." — New  York  Sun. 

Some  wise  man  says:  "No  one  ever  rises  above  the  level  of  his  inti- 
mates." A  man  in  Oregon  reeently  accomplished  this  feat,  He  rose 
twelve  feet  above  his  intimates,  and  would  have  risen  higher,  probably, 
but  the  gallows  were  only  built  that  high. — Puck. 

Tailor — "  Married  or  unmarried  ?  "  Customer — "  Married."  Tailor 
(to  cutter) — "One  pocket  concealed  in  lining  of  vest."  Customer — 
"Eh?  What?"  Tailor  (explaining) — "To  hide  your  change,  you 
know,  at  night.     I'm  married  myself." — Chicago  Rambler. 

She — "Oh,  George,  George,  I  have  not  seen  you  since  dinner!  Where 
have  you  been?"  He — "All  ri',  wifey — sho  shorn.-— wen'  off  unexpect- 
edly— hie — like  a  gun."  She — "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  vou  were  go- 
ing off,  dear?"  He—"  Couldn't — hie — didn't  know  I  wash  loaded." — 
Life. 

Mr.  Blackfriar  (just  from  London) — "  Yawr  Americanisms  are  most 
perplexing,  yaw  know.  What  on  earth  is  a  "big  bug,'  and  a  "drop" 
letter?  Yawr  a  'ed  of  us  there,  yaw  know;  we've  no  'drop'  letters 
in  England."  Miss  Kate — "I  thought  H  was  a  drop  letter  in  Eng- 
land."— Life. 

There  was  a  curious  old  tramp  who.  upon  being  asked  whether  he 
would  have  a  drink  of  whisky  as  he  was  beginning  a  job  of  sawing  wood, 
or  would  have  it  when  he  finished  it,  answered;  "Well,  mum,  I  think 
I'll  take  it  now.  There  has  been  a  pile  of  sudden  deaths  lately." — Fall 
River  Advance. 

A  Chicago  road  derives  some  traffic  from  a  new  cemetery  started  about 
a  year  ago.  and  lately  received  an  application  for  a  trip-pass  from  a 
prominet  physician,  who  based  his  request  upon  the  ground  that  he  had 
"  worked  up  a  good  business  for  the  graveyard."  He  got  the  pass. — 
Omaha  Republican. 

Duelist  (to  his  second) — "  I  wish  this  to  be  a  real  duel ;  a  duel  to  the 
death.  He  or  I  will  have  to  be  left  dead  on  the  field  of  honor."  Sec- 
ond—  "What  arms  will  we  select?"  Duelist— "Pistols;  only  one  loaded, 
and,  as  I  am  the  offended  party,  and  consequently  have  the  choice  of 
arms,  I  will  take  that  loaded  one. "—  Ex. 

"  Ah !  "  said  an  old  Highland  piper,  as  he  was  describing  to  his  com- 
rades at  home  his  recent  experience  in  Edinburgh;  "ah!  there  was  ae 
nicht  I'd  ne'er  forget.  There  were  eighteen  pipers  besides  me  in  Mrs. 
Grass's  wee  back  parlor,  in  Cowgate,  an'  we  were  a'  playing  different 
tunes,  an"  1  jist  thocht  I  was  floatin'  in  heaven."— Ex. 

"  Pa,"  said  Bobby,  who  had  been  allowed  to  sit  up  a  little  while  after 
dinner,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  was  to  ask  no  foolish 
questions,  "can  God  do  everything?"  "Yes."  "Can  He  make  a 
two-foot  rule  with  only  one  end  to  it."  "  One  more  question  like  that," 
said  the  old  man,  "  and  you  will  be  packed  off  to  bed."— New  York 
Sun, 

Mr.  Isaac  Walker,  in  his  new  work  on  "Dress,"  says  the  first  cos- 
tume worn  by  man  was  in  1600  B.  c.  and  consisted  of  a  linen  cloih 
around  the  loins^nd  the  skin  of  a  leopard  on  the  shoulders.  In  those 
days  it  didn't  take  a  man  many  minutes  to  jump  into  his  clothes  when 
he  was  aroused  by  an  alarm  of  fire  at  midniglt.  It  was  a  very  unos 
tentatious  costume,  but  if  the  wearer  of  the  skin  had  to  catch  thr 
leopard,  we'd  rather  pay  tailor  bills. — Norristown  Herald. 
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The  Ladies"  Art  Exhibition. 
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The  lollowing  are  the  artists  wlio  exhibit: 
Mrs.   M.  E.  Evans,   Mrs.  M.  S.  Drown,   Miss  H.  Philip, 
N.   M.  Cochrane,    Mrs.   S.   M.   Campion,    Mrs.   K.   Beck, 
Miss    Matilda   Lotz,   E.   Pierce,   Miss   N.   L.   Treat,   Miss 
:    Mis,    Nellie   Bur- 
rcll,  1.  H.  Dyer,  --  Mrs.  j.  E.  Dunn,  Miss 

_  ider,  Miss  Susie  Dugan,  MissNel- 
.  ..    .Mm';.  L.  de  fa  Bougtise,  M.  M. 
Weeks,  Mr-.  J.  L.  Rathbone,  Miss  Alice 
B.  Chittenden,  Mrs.  P.  M,  Pixley,  C.  E.  Cunningham,  Ce- 
ibeth  Strong,   E.  A.  Pcnniman,  Mat  lie  E. 
■:.  G.  G.  Livermore, 
Miss  E  la  Bell,  Mrs.  1'hurlow  McMullin, 

Mrs.  C  ■  M-  E.  Fontain,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Gel- 

ilme.  Grandjean-Hofer.  Miss  Clara 
,..  C.  A.  de  I'Aubiniere,  L>jra  N.  Williams, 
Mrs.  Wiluam*lrcUa,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Payne,  Mrs.  Sara  B. 
Gamble.  J.  I.  Haste,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Boyd,  E.  S.  Ryder,  An- 
i  ,.  C.  W.  Farnham,  Mrs.  L.  C.  ECelley, 
Mis,  Lucy  E.  Wiesier,  M.  b.  Murr.sun,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Don, 
Haitle  Bryant,  Mrs.  M.  Tojeili,  Mrs.  lane  E.  Granniss, 
Mrs.  J.  Pre  trs.  M.  K.  Irving,  Mrs.  M.  B.Hig- 

1 1.  Dver,  J.  Sola,  Annie  L.  Harmon,  Anna  Benner, 
H.  F.  WiUon,"  K.  Faust,  Mrs.  \V.  C.  Coffin,  N.  Hoesch,  Nel- 
lie Steams,  Mrs.  F.  \V.  Dow,  Miss  C.  P.  Hull,  R.  F.  Lew- 
is, A.  E.  Rogers,  Miss  H^l^n  C.-odt,  M.  Rver,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Fi-h.  Miss  Dean,  Miss  Ida  A.  Killey.  Miss  Jennie  Hobbs, 
.cent  Neal,  Miss  Adele  B.  Carter,  M.  C.  Richard- 
sen,  and  Mrs.  Etta  Ryhiner. 

rhe  anair  did  not  terminate  until  near  midnight,  and  was 
a  decided  success  in  every  way.  The  exhibition  will  con- 
tinue lor  two  wcelcs. 

;hose  prc-ent  were  lud^eand  Mrs.  John  S.  Hager, 
Mrs.  Henry'  Schmieden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T. 
M-.  and    Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mr.  and    Mrs.  B. 
.      Howard,   Mrs.   Vo4ney   Spalding,   Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Bi\ier.  Hon.  and    Mrs.  Horace  D„vLs,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
5,  Ubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bancroft,  Dr.  and 
yson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  and 
Mr-.   M.  H.de  Young,   M.  a:id  Mme-de  I'Aubiniere,  Mr. 
.  Fisher  Ames,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  Williams,  Mr. 
Em.  S.  B.  Gamble,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Haquette,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Por- 
ter A- he,  Colooel   and  Mrs.   A.  G.  Hawes,   Mr.  and   Mrs. 
George  H.  Knc,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O^car  Kunath,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Hagctnan,  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Jchn  F.  Foster,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    C.    F.    Mullins,    Mrs,  S.    M".  Campion,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
:    Mullin,  Mrs.  William  Irdan.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J-.hn   Faull,  Mr.  and    Mrs.  Joseph   D.   Redding, 
frank  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  F.  Gimu, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Shei  A.   E.  HcJ,  Mrs.  D. 

D.   Colton,    Mrs.    Henr-,-  Ed^ertun,    Mrs.  Julia  E.  Dunn, 
Mr-.   Nichols  Mr.  and  Mrs.    B.  F.  Norris,   Dr.  and   Mrs. 
Nettie  Schmieden,  Miss  Mabel  Pacheco, 
i  Fe,  Miss  lot  Cutter,  Miss  Lizzie  Madi-on, 
nya,  Mi--.  Matlie  G.bbs,  Miss  Lillie 
Bass,  Mi  ,   '.  i  ^  Hawes,  Miss   Lillie  Hageman,  Miss  Mary 
.  ie  E.   Goldsmith, 
■nine  Randall,   Mis,   Laura  Pike,  Miss  Nellie  E. 
Burrcll.  Mis-  Alice  11.  Chittenden,  Miss  Susie  Srou  e,  Miss 
Anna  Hl-;:.;,  Miss  l-cavcr.  Miss  Anthf-ny, 
iderson,  General  I.  F.  Hough- 
■   I'.   Fletcher,    Mr.   Henry  Heyman,  Mr. 
Neville  Castle,  Mr.  Roihwell  Hyde,  Mr.  J.  D.  Phelan,  Mr. 
Sher*-uod.  Mr.    [ohu  Woods,    Mr.    fames  de  In  Montayna 
Jr.,  Mr.  Tojetti,  Mr.  A.  C.  Rodriguez,  Mr.  L.  Roethe.Mr. 
F.    L.    Heath,    Mr.  Thomas   Hill,    Mr.  Narjut,  Mr.  Henry 
AlocanJcr,   Air.  A.   D.   Dugan,    Mr.  J.  W.  Granniss,  Mr. 
Martin  Roberts,  Mr.  George  w.  Beaver.  Captain  Madison, 
Arthur  Webber,  Mr.  F.  O. 
Layman,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Peter  Toft  and  many  others. 


The  California  Tennis  Club. 

A  number  ofcxciting  and  closely  contested  games  of  ten- 
nis, were  ;  -day  a  ternoon  at  the  court  of  the 
Club,  on  Van  Ness   Avenue.     The  games 
were  played  to  decide  the  champiomhip  o'  the  club,  and  re- 
>n  being  declared  winner 
the  games  a  dainty  lunch 
.  in  a  pretty  mat 

intents  were  presided 
over  by  Mrs,  Jo.eph  Austin,  the  lirst  President  and 
■ 

i  1  Miss  Anna  Kil 
■ 

I    cer,  Mr*. 

A.  H.  R  Mr.  and 

ttle,    Mr..  William 
.    . 
Ma    Mr*.  I 

/Vthcrton, 

i  I 
■ 

I  I. it:*-  Peter..  Miss  Minnie 

■ 
■ 

i:i,   Mr.    Mount  ford 
■ 

•!r.  A.  H.  Small.    ■ 
Albert  Miller,  Lieutenant   L.   M. 
S.  A.,  md  other*. 


The  Marguerite  Club. 

The  bm       -  -    Margueriie  Club  beJdtheii     - 

party  on   Thurtday  erenii  .;,  at  ihe  home  of  Miv*  Sophie 

- 

-    - 
*    ■ 

■ 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Miss  Augustine  Harasithy  is  entertaining  Miss  Catherine 
■ 

Mr..  J.  C.  Hays  has  returned  to  Tulare,  after  a  week's 
visit  here. 

td  Mrs,  Joseph   G.    England  have  taken  the  Liver- 
1  kland. 

.1  the  Misses  Lib  and  Betlie  Mc- 
Mullin are  cvpcctcd  to  arrive  in  New  York  to-da > 
erpool. 

Mr.  and  Mi-.  Henry  Edgerton  intend  residing  in  this  city 
.... 

B.    B.   Cutler,  Mi-- Tut  Cutter,  and  Mrs.  Robinson 
:    in  the   Rancho  los  Medanos,  and  will  re- 
main  i-t;i=  until  spring. 

Miss  Birdie    Pair  has  issued   invitations  for  a  Christmas- 
tree  pan y,  to    take    place  next    Thursday   evening,   at  her 
Pine  Street.      It  will  be  a  joyous 
occasion  i 

The  dentil  party  ol  Mis-  1  onie  Bandmann  will  take  place 
sday  evening,  at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  5:4 
Lom'jard  Street. 

Hon.  John  C.  Felton  and  Miss  Katie  Feltoii  are  occupy- 
ing the   former  residence   ol    General    Chauncc-y  McKeeVcr, 

in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.J.  Brittan  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Maloneoame 
up  from  Redwood  City,  and  ..re-  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Hon.  j».  linas    intends  making  a  visit  to 

the  City  of  Mexico  soon  after  Christmas,  and,  after  a  short 

sojourn  there,  will  go  t^  Washington,  D.  C,  to  remain  dur- 
ing the  Winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rose  Jr.,  of  San  Mateo,  were  in  the 
city  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

■  Irace  Henderson,  of  Fruit  Vale,  is  visiting  friends 
in  this  city. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  are  temporarily  resid- 
ing at  the  Arlington  House,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  until 
their  residence  there  is  ready  for  occupancy. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Crooks  and  Miss  Mabel  Crooks,  of  Bemcia, 
have  been  at  the  Palace  Hotel  since  Monday. 

Mr.  JHarry  Gilug  and  Mr.  Charles  Baldwin  intend  de- 
parting altei  the  holiday.-  for  New  Mexico,  where  they  will 
engage  in  the  cattle-ranching  business. 

Mrs.  Frank  Van  Vranken  and  Miss  Anna  Dargie  have  re- 
turned from  a  pleasant  visit  to  Miss  Emma  Yoell,  of  San 

Mr.  Louis  McLane  Jr.,  of  Knight's  Landing,  is  in  the  city 
on  a  visit. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Dolph,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  has  been  passing 
the  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hall  McAllister  intends  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  at 
Santa  Barbara  for  the  benefit  o:  his  health. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Carroll  is  said  10  be  dangerously  ill  at  her 
residence  in  Sacramento.  Her  father,  Mr.  Winans,  of  New 
York,  is  visiting  her. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  R.  Woodworth,  of  Fresno,  have 
been  at  the  Grand  Hotel  since  Monday. 

M  rs.  S.  C.  Denson,  of  Sacramento,  was  in  the  city  during 
the  first  of  the  week. 

Mrs,  B.  C.  Truman  and  Miss  Truman  returned  from  Los 
Angeles  last  Saturday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Cutting  and  family,  of  Oakland, 
have  taken  apartments  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  for  the  win- 
ter. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Gregory  and  Miss  Gregory,  of  Sacramento, 
came  to  the  city  on  Monday  and  passed  a  few  days  at  the 
Grand  Hotel. 

Hon.  Chancellor  Hanson,  of  Napa,  passed  Monday  in 
this  city,  en  route  home  from  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  N.  G-  Kittle  and  Miss  Kittle,  who  have  been  visiting 
Los  Angeles,  relumed  to  the  city  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  left  :or  the  East  last  Thursday. 
He  goes  to  Boston,  New  York,  and  Washington,  where  he 
has  a  case  to  arguebefore  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
He  expects  to  be  absent  about  six  weeks. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  re- 
turned home  on  Monday,  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  Los  An- 
geles. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Redington  and  Mr.  AT  P  Redington  ieturned 
from  the  East  on  Wednesday. 

Miss  Annie  Mason,  of  Oakland,  is  passing  the  winter  in 
Chicago. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  George  Stoneman  came  from  Sacra- 
mento on  Wednesday,  and  -ire  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Hopkins  returned  to  the  city  on 
Wednesday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  and  Mr.  James  L.  Flood  have  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sperry  and  Miss  Ethel  Sperry,  of 
Stockton,  came  to  the  city  on  Tuesday,  and  are  sLopping  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding,  Mr.  George  H.  Redding,  Mrs. 
Tames  A.  Robinson,  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Hawes  returned  to 
the  city  last  Wednesday  on  the  steamer  Santa  Rosa,  after 
an  extended  and  pleasant  sojourn  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  State. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  S.  Foye  and  Miss  Stevenson,  of  Sacramento, 
have  passed  several  days  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  this  week. 

Colonel  H.  R.  Williarreturned  to  the  city  this  week, after 
an  enjoyable  visit  to  his  former  home,  Baltimore,  and  other 
Eastern  cities. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Sanderson  left  for  the  East  on  Thursday,  ac- 
companied by  her  son,  Mr.  H.  E.  Sanderson,  who  is  going 
to  finish  his  medical  education. 

Mr.  Edward  N.  Newhall  is  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  in  New 
York  city,  where  he  intends  remaining  for  six  weeks. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope  and  the  Misses  Florence  and  Mamie 
Pope  are  at  the  Fifth  Avenne  Hotel,  in  New  York  city,  and 
will  return  home  about  the  first  of  February. 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Dean,  who  is  now  in  New  York  city,  in- 
tends visiting  the  P.ermuda  Islands  in  February. 

Mr.  Charles  Gundlach  is  at  the  Belvidere,  in  New  York 
city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Ladd  have  returned  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  Han-)-  Logan  is  dangerously  ill  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Porter  is  stopping  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  in  New 
York  city. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes  and  the  Misses  Belle  and  Edith 
Forbes  departed  from  New  York  on  the  steamer  Etruria, 
recently,  for  England,  and  are  now  in  London. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Marshall  gave  a  pleasant  reception  at  herresi- 
dence.:624  California  Street,  Friday  on  evening  of  last  week, 
to  the  youne  iriends  of  her  daughter.  Miss  Nellie  Marshall. 
LiVevening  was  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  danc- 
ing and  games,  refresments  being  served  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  7,--Jji    ;    ■■■   •■}-.  s  K.;ih  Old  Hol!ad;r.     aft.-i     ::'.V    iO 

Mr.  William   Ernest   Blackwell,  of  London,  was  detailed  at 

able  length   by  the  London  papers,  and  described 

elaborate  affair. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  to  the  wedding  of  Miss  Mag- 

'.],-.    i.  EC  Prior,  and  Mr. 

Edward  F.  Dclycr,  of  Oakland.       Ihe  ceremony  will  take 

place  at  the  re-idencc  of  the   bride's  parents,    234  San    lose 

Avenue,  next  Wednesday  evening,  and    will    be  lolluwed  by 

a  reception. 

emben  of  the  Friday  Cotillion  Club  gave  their  third 

german  hut  night  ai  B'nai  Brith  Hall.      It  was  large!)  at. 

;houL 

Mr-.  |„  E.  Kyre  will  give  a  party  next  Thursday  evening 

at  her    residence,  cos  Sutter    Street.      Mr-.   George   M 

Pinckardand  Ml  ..ill  a-i-t  her  in  receiving. 

■ 

Jace  Hotel. 
1  ■  own  as  Miss  Kitttc 

Staples,   d-m-chicr  of  Mr.   ami    Mr  .   D.J 

uesday    evening    at    the    rcidence   of    her 
parent*,  511   Taylor  Sire  1    Surgeon 

■ 

the  ah  r  [mJ  Rcv_ 

1.  K.  Noble  will  perform  the  cc  takes  place 

Lit  eiLiht  o'clock,  rlL,wed  by  a  reccp- 

lion  at  nine  o'cl  ,  cr  of  Mr. 

ml,  and  Licuiev, 
Cantwcll,  U.  S.  N.,n  be-t  man.     Ma-tcr   Howard   Adam* 
ar..l   MlSS   Mollis 

-  giving  the  little  one*  at 
the  Bella  \  ista  a  treat  on  Christmas  eve,  in  the  shape  of  a 
Chri-tn... 

if  wa*   the   reception   tendered  by  Major 
John  T.  Cuinn^,  :  Hotel.  U*t 

lhur*d..-, 
N.  G.  C,  the  occasion  beinj;   Major  Cutting'*   unanimou* 


election  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  regiment.  In  a  happy  little 
speech,  the  newly  elected  Colonel  thanked  his  brother  offi- 
cers lor  the  honor  ihcy  had  Lc-t-vwtd  Upon  him,  and  an 
adjournment  to  the  dining-room  being  made,  where  a  boun- 
tiful supper  had  bccii  prepared,  the  remainder  ol  the  eveo- 
ing  was  passed  with  leasts  and  conversation. 

The  Christmas  e  Adlcr  Kindergarten  will 

be  held  at  the  Boy*'  and  OirU"  Aid  Society,  on  Friday,  De- 
cember iSth,  at  two  t/dock  P.  i\-  Ihe  tree  ot  the  Silver 
Star  Kindergarten  will  be  held  at  Silver  Mar  Hall,  Pacific 
and  Sansumc  street-.  December   ■■-  lock  p.  U. 

'Ihe  schools  are  under  the  care  0  the  Pioneer  Kindergarten 
Society. 

There  is  nothing  more  exquisite  for  a  corsage  bouquet  for 
the  theatre  or  a  party  than  a  spray  of  orchids.  Ihcy  are, 
01  course,  expensive,  but  in  their  beauty  and  fragrance  they 
excel  all  uihcr  flowers.  , 

A  private  cablegram  from  Paris  informs  us  that  the  Prin- 
cess di  Galatro  [nee  Mackay)  was  delivered  of  a  daughter  on 
Monday  ot  this  week. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Auzal,  U.  S.  N.,  of  Mare  Island,  passedafew 
days  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  this  week. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Worth,  Miss  Minnie  Mansfield,  Mr.  C.  P. 
Terrell, and  MajorC.  A.  Earnest,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Angel  Lland, 
were  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Wednesday  evening. 


Art  Notes. 
T.  A.  Butler,  a  former  resident  of  this  city,  was  the  de- 
signer of  the  excellent  portrait  of  Vice-President  Hendricks 
thai  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  Harper's  Weekly.  It 
is  referred  to  in  the  highest  terms  by  leading  Eastern  jour- 
nals. 

♦    • 

A  well-to-do  burglar  has  just  been  delected  and  ar- 
rested in  England.  He  rented  a  respectable  cottage 
at  Aston,  and  was  a  regular  attendant  at  church,  bis 
son  and  daughter  being  in  good  situations  in  Birm- 
ingham. When  the  police  searched  his  house  they 
found  an  enormou5  quantity  of  silver  and  electro- 
plated goods,  a  set  of  valuable  diamond  studs,  and 
much  other  stolen  property.  A  large  pnrt  of  the 
electro-plate  has  been  traced  as  having  been  stolen 
from  the  houses  of  newly  married  people.  The  police 
suspect  that  the  prisoner  attended  church  merely  lor 
the  purpose  of  tracing  by  the  reading  of  the  banns 
newly  married  people  whom  to  plunder  of  their  mar- 
riage presents.  There  had  been  a  recent  marriage 
in  the  house  in  which  he  was  caught. 


One  of  the  hardest  things  to  represent  on  a  map  is 
the  contour  or  vertical  relief  of  a  country.  No  very 
satisfactory  process  of  making  relief  maps,  by  which 
we  may  get  at  a  glance  a  good  ide .  of  the  configura- 
tion of  the  earth  s  surface,  has  heretofore  been  in- 
vented. New  relief  maps,  however,  th.it  are  now- 
being  introduced  in  Europe,  are  said  not  only  to 
show  accurately  the  physical  features  of  the  earth, 
but  also  to  be  as  convenient  to  handle  as  an  ordinary 
map.  They  can  be  rolled  up  or  folded,  and  can  be 
carried  about  as  easily  as  so  much  paper.  They  are 
flattened  when  a  weight  is  placed  upon  them,  but  in- 
stantiy  resume  their  proper  shape  when  the  pressure 
is  removed. 


London  has  a  humane  institution — a  home  for  lost 
and  starving  dogs — where  as  many  as  nine  hundred 
dogs  enter  in  six  days. 


Satin  Rcs.iUa  Corsets  Tor  $1. 

These  beautiful  Corsets  in  white,  drab,  pink,  blue, 
red,  and  old  gold,  all  sizes,  only  to  be  had  at  Freud's 
Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and  10  and 
12  Dupont  streets.     Price  reduced  to  51. 


The  Latest  Craze 

For  holiday  gifts  is  furniture,  and  what  can  be  more 
beautiful  or  acceptable  than  one  of  the  new  style  cab- 
inets of  mahogany,  cherry,  etc,  the  California  Furni- 
ture Company,  220  to  226  Bush  Street,  have  just  re- 
ceived. 


Rubber    Clothing. 

The  best  kind  of  an  overcoat  for  our  rainy  winters 
is  the  rubber  coat  made  by  the  Goodyear  Rubber 
Company.  Thev  also  make  complete  suits  of  this 
material — caps,  hoods,  coats,  trousers,  and  boots — 
so  that  they  are  almost  impervious  to  water  as  a  suit 
of  submarine  armor. 


Closing  Out  Sale. 

Messrs.  James  T.  White  &  Co.  are  retiring  from 
their  retail  business,  and  now  offer  their  entire  stock 
of  Books  and  Stationery  and  Christmas  Novelties, 
which  embraces  the  latest  holiday  books,  and  an  ele- 
gant assortment  ol  hand-painted  Christmas  Cards  by 
members  of  the  Art  League,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
James  T.  White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 


Holiday    Novelties. 

A  fine  line  of  holiday  novelties  in  Children's,  Boys', 
and  Men's  Hats  opened  this  week  by  C.  Herrmann 
&  Co..  at  332-336  Kearny  Street,  near  Pine,  and 
1212-1214  Market  Street,  above  Taylor. 


(.(mil  Sense  Corset  >V:iJsl». 

Fern's  "Good  Sense  "  Corset  Waists  are  the  finest 
made.  Thev  are  perfectly  adapted  for  infants,  chil- 
dren, misses,  and  ladies.  Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos. 
742  and  744  Market  and  10  and  12  Dupont  streets,  is 
the  sole  agency.     Call  and  see  them. 


The  Lending  Grocers. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  leading  grocers 
of  this  city  are  Goldberg,  Bovven  &  Co.,  Nos.  428, 
430,  and  432  Pine  Street,  next  to  the  California  Mar- 
ket. In  every  city  of  importance  and  principal  mar- 
kets of  the  world  Goldberg.  Bowen  &  Co.  have  their 
agents  selecting  their  goods.  The  motto  of  this  firm 
is  that  no  article,  no  muter  how  difficult  it  is  to  pro- 
cure, em  he  too  good  for  their  customers.  Thev 
1  i:alogueof  prices  monthly,  which  is  mailed 
to  any  address  on  application.  This  enterprising  firm 
first  to  11-.-  the  telephone  in  this  city,  conse- 
quently their  telephone  number  is  1. 


—  Gentlemen  and  ladies  h.wf  your  hands 
and  finger-nails  beautified  by  Madame  Robison, 
Sail  Francisco's  first  manicure.  32^  Geary ;  agent 
fur  "  Paris  Venus  f.ice-ivnisks."  Claire  de  Lunc  for 
the  eyes,  Bhaba  poudre  Indienne;  nail-biting  cured. 
Madame  R.  has  opened  a  branch  at  Mrs.  Spring- 
stein's  hair  store.  405  12th  St.,  Oakland. 


IVilrstnlft. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  what  to  send  as  a  Christmas 
prc-cnt  to  a  friend— lady  or  genilcm.m—  go  to  the 
warcrooms  of  the  California  Furniture  Company, 
Nos.  a»o  to  326  Bush  Street,  and  look  at  those  new 
style  pedestals,  in  mahoy.iny,  cherry,  e^eobolo,  and 
other  beautiful  woods. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

Washington  life  in  any  lorm  is  costly.  It  wasr 
so  in  the  old  times,  or  even  as  late  as  the  seventii 
but  at  last  the  'rich  and  fashionable  visitors  ha 
done  their  perfect  work  in  this  city,  as  in  Paris  a 
in  Newport.  One  way  to  live  in  Washington, 
course,  is  to  go  to  a  hotel,  and  this  way  is  not 
much  costlier  than  others,  after  all.  Another  way 
to  buy  or  rent  a  house  outright.  But  by  far  thelarj 
part  of  the  visiting  contingent  seek  a  suit  of  rooo 
either  furnished  or  unfurnished,  as  the  case  may  1 
with  board.  A  suit  of  two  or  three  rooms  in  any  ( 
sirable  location  will  cost  a  man  andwieall  the'w 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  mom 
Very  stylish  ap.irtments  will  run  still  higher.  Boa 
ranges  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  or  more  a  mor 
for  each  individual.  There  is  one  way  of  living  j 
culiar  to  Washington,  which  is  extensively  used,  1 
which  can  not  be  conscientiously  reconimendt 
This  is  to  take  a  suit  without  board,  and  have  me: 
brought  to  one's  room  by  a  citerer.  There  are  ma 
of  these  caterers  here,  and  they  do  their  work  as^^ 
as  is  possible  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  Theycl 
only  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  apiece,  and  ft 
an  abundance  of  good  food  as  expeditiously  as 
can.  But  the  inconveniences  and  drawbacks  ol 
plan  are  obvious.  The  food  has  to  be  cooked  al 
caterer's  headquarters,  and  carried  in  trams  t<l 
patrons' homes.  Then  the  table  has  to  beset,* 
the  viands  extracted  from  the  vehicle  and  placed  ul 
the  dishes.  By  this  time  all  the  cooked  articles  ha 
become  cold,  and  must  be  healed  again  over  the  ( 
or  an  alcohol  lamp.  All  the  courses  are  brought 
at  once,  and  while  one  is  being  eaten  the  next  is  co 
ing  and  becoming  spoiled.  In  fact,  the  whole  an 
is  spoiled  before  it  reaches  the  house. 


There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  observation 
praise  in  the  character  of  that  precious  fluid,  punt 
than  its  power  of  amalgamation.  Under  its  ben 
influence  the  most  conflicting  qualities  become  rect 
ciled;  and  a  party  of  weak,  strong,  sweet,  and  sc 
people  form,  like  the  "  charmed  drink  "  which  lb 
imbibe,  one  safe  and  agieeable  whole.  This  can  1 
be  authorizedly  predicted  of  any  other  liquid  com] 
hended  within  the  r.mge  of  our  wide  experience, 
had  seen  Thracian  quarrels  around  all  sorts  ot  '  \\ 
ula''  except  punch-bowls;  but  there  seems  to  be 
divine  air  breathed  front  the  surface  of  a  circle 
china,  or  even  of  stone  or  wood,  when  a  wavelj 
well  of  punch  sleeps  within,  that  soothes  every  rue 
feeling  into  peace,  and  awakens  in  the  soui  all  t 
finer  emotions  of  sensibility  and  friendship.  We  s 
satisfied  that,  if  punch  were  ti  e  universal  tipple 
Europe,  there  would  be  no  more  war— especially 
all  the  Continental  Stales  were  to  employ  a  judicio 
mixture  of  lime-juice. — .\ocles. 


The  c'lief  utensil  used  in  the  kitchen  at  breakfast 
a  broiler.  In  other  words,  a  gridiron,  or,  it  you  cot 
down  toils  Spanish  origin,  the  escurial.  Philip! 
of  Spain,  having  won  a  battle,  says  our  authority.-j 
the  loth  of  August,  the  festival  of  St.  LawTence,  vow 
to  consecrate  a  palace,  a  church,  and  a  mori,-!;u-rv 
his  honor.  He  erected  the  Escurial  which  is  t 
largest  palace  in  Europe.  As  this  saint  suffered  m<* 
tyrdom  by  being  broiled  on  a  gridiron  (at  Rome,  u 
der  Valerian).  Philip  caused  this  immense  ; 
consist  of  several  courts  and  quadrangles,  all  dispos 
in  the  shape  of  a  gridiron.  The  bars  form  sevei 
courts,  and  the  royal  family  are  supposed  to  occu 
the  handle.  It  is  said  that  gridirons  are  to  be  tr 
with  in  every  part  of  the  building,  either  iron,  painte 
or  sculptured  in  marble,  etc.  They  are  over  the  doo 
in  the  yards,  the  windows,  and  galleries.  Yet.  nt 
withstanding  all  this,  we  have  no  chop-houses  call 
the  St.  Lawrence  nor  the  Gridiron.  This  must 
remedied. — The  Caterer. 


The  peacock  was  anciently  in  great  demand  I 
stately  entertainments.  Sometimes  it  was  made  in 
a  pie,  at  one  end  of  which  the  head  appeared  abc 
the  crest  in  all  its  plumage,  with  beak  richly  gilt; 
the  other  end  the  tail  was  displayed.  Such  pies  we 
served  up  at  the  solemu  banquets  of  chivalry,  wh 
kniyhis-errant  pledged  themselves  to  undertake  a 
perilous  enterprise,  whence  came  the  ancient  oat 
used  by  Justice  Shallow,  "by  cock  and  pie."  T 
peacock  was  also  an  important  dish  fortheO  risin 
least;  and  Massinger,  in  his  "City  .Madam."  %w 
some  idea  with  which  this,  as  well  as  all  other  dishi 
was  prepared  for  the  gorgeous  revels  of  the  old 
limes:  "Men  talk  of  country  Christmases;  lb 
thirty-pound  buttered  eggs  ;  their  pies  of  car] 
tongues;  their  pheasants  drenched  with  ambergr 
the  carcasses  of  three  fat  wethers  bruised  for  gravy 
make  sauce  for  a  single  peacock." — Irving' s  SkeU 
Book. 


■:■■-■- 


It  is  very  odd,  says  Kertner,  to  see  how  tastes  c 
fer  in  small  things  as  well  as  in  great,  and  how  fia 
are  the  controversies  waged  around  a  dinner-pla 
He  is  an  outer  barbarian  who  does  not  agree  with 
about  a  leek  or  a  peppercorn,  a  bit  of  pig's  grease 
a  little  oatmeal.  If  there  were  no  religious  wars 
waste  us,  there  would  certainly  be  gastronomi 
ones;  and  who  knows  but  there  is  some  hidden  I 
which  connects  our  creed  with  our  food? 


M.  Cortes,  the  distinguished  microscopist.  has  be 
experimenting  upon  the  effects  ot  various  con  dime 
on  the  tissues  ol  the  oyster.  I  le  recommends  lets 
juice  as  the  most  valuable  of  ihe^e  relishes,  as  it  1 
the  property  of  destroying  the  aminalcula1  which 
fest  the  stomach  of  that  moliusk. 


The  Spaniards,  who  were  the  first  to  discove 
virtues  ul  vanilla,  found  it  with  a  name— tlilxochet] 
which,  alter  vainly  trying  to  pronounce,  they  gave 
d  to  bayniUa,  the  term  in  1' 
taking  the  shape  it  now  wears. 
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CCCLXXXI.-BU1  of  Fare  for  Eight   Persons,  I 

day,  December  10,   1885. 

Clear  Soup. 

AncRovy  SanJwiche^  and  Olives. 

Fried  Unms. 

Rrains  with  Crcim  S^uce,  strved    in   Paper  C**efc  | 

Lima  ttii.ms.      Sweet   Potatoes. 

Koa-t  Beer. 

Celery  and  Ham  Salad. 

Koclic  ort  Chci^e. 

Mince  Pie. 

Apple*,  Oranges,  Pears,  Grapes,  and  Japanese  Persim 

Fig>,  Dates,   Prunes,  Kaisin:,,  and    Nuts. 

Cott'ce. 

Cclekv  and  Ham  Salad.— Take  the  white  part  of  I 
strips  of  celery,  wa^h  and  wipe  dry,  cut  in  thin  slices,  rl 
and  pepper;  mix  with  two  tablespoon  tils  ot  tinelv  miri'M 
hain  with  a  little  parsley.  When  ready  for  the  table  DU»H 
some  mayonnai>c  dressing,  and  pour  the  remainder  oV*T  f 

1  c  ..    cu-  Icituce  leave*  around  the  dish,  j^d  p! 
the  celery  in  the  centre.      Garnish  with  nastuilium  f 
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COLLECTION 

HiNGS  &  Engravings. 

L      Also,  a  beautiful  assortment  of 

RISTMAS    CARDS. 

A  specialty  made  of 

X&^Sk.  IMC  ISTG. 


MORRIS  &  KENNEDY. 

?I  Post  SIreet San  Francisco. 


To  all  who  desire  to 
make  an  elegant,  or- 
namental, and  always 
useful  CHRISTMAS 
GIFT,  the 

|  WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  CO. 

offer  by  far  the  largest 
and  best  selected  stock 
of  Italian  C'lialrs  ever 
placed  in  this  market 
lor  the  Holiday  Trade. 

One  hundred~ncw'"and  beauiil'ul  designs. 

Children's  Chairs,  from  $2.5o  to  s.;.;.-,. 

Ladies'  Chairs,  from  $5.5o  to  $9. 

Nothing  is  more  acrepiablc  to  young  or  old 
than  a  WAKEFIELD  <  HAIR. 

No.  644  MARKET  STREET.  S.  F. 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 

latest  Fine-Art  Gift  Books,  standard  editions,  and  tbe  most  popular 
nile  Books,  will  be  found  represented  in  my  stock.  Also,  choice 
Lsh  editions  in  fine  bindings. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

■  Art-League  Cards  are  pronounced  the  most  artistic,  original,  the 
» pest  and  most  successful  of  the  season.       A  full  stock  of  Prang's 

■  rican  Prize  Cards  on  hand. 

CALIFORNIA  FLOWERS 

p  Ferns,  Bits  of  Xaturc,  Rare  Bits  of  Old  Ocean,  Wayside  Cleanings, 
W  ornia  Edehveis,  etc.,  form  most  fitting  souvenirs.  The  sale  of  the 
W  League  Christmas  Cards  and  the  California  Flowers  is  entirely  in 
Ik  hands  of 

631    MARKET   ST. 

UNDER  THE  PALACE  HOTEL 


)OXEY 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


GEO.  0.  SHREVE  &  GO.'S 

Stock  of  Goods  this  season  embraces  a  much  larger  as- 
sortment and  greater  variety  of  articles  suitable  for 
Holiday  Gifts  than  they  have  ever  offered  before.  Their 
assortment  of  Precious  Stones,  Watches,  Silver  Ware, 
Jewelry.  Decorated  China,  Bronzes,  Cut  Glassware,  Art 
Metal,  and  Brass  Work,  Ivory  and  Leather  Goods,  Opera 
Glasses,  Hall,  Mantel,  Traveling,  and  Fancy  Clocks,  is 
very  complete  and  attractive. 

Their  importations  being  direct  and  constant,  they 
present  the  latest  styles  of  American  and  Foreign  manu- 
facture 

Their  rule  of  marking  all  goods  in  plain  figures,  and 
no  deviation  in  price,  is  still  maintained. 

MONTGOMERY  AND  SUTTER  STREETS. 


Perfect  Fitting, 

Stylish, 
and  Durable. 

To  order  and 
ready-made. 


KID  GLOVES. 

FACTORY,  119  DTPOJiT  STREET. 


HOLIDAY  ATTRACTIONS. 

^T^In  addition  to  our  regular  line  of  DIAMONDS.  WATCHES,  FI\E 
JEWELRY.  SILVERWARE,  CLOCKS,  and  OPEKA  GLASSES,  we  have 
also  a  large  stock  of  OXYDIZED  and  RHINE  STONE  JEWELRY,  and 
all  the  LATEST  NOVELTIES  in  Crooks,  Daggers,  Swords,  etc.,  for  Hair 
Ornaments,  in  dark  and  Amber  Tortoise  Shell. 

W.  K.  VANDERSLICE  &  CO., 

136    SITTTBR    STREET. 

OPEX  EVENINGS. 

HOLIDAY  BOOKS  I 

Standard  and  Miscellaneous  Books,  singly  and  in  sets; 
Artistic  Juvenile  Books; 

Fine  Art  Gift  Books; 

Christmas  Cards. 


OPEN    EVENINGS. 


107  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  OPP.  OCCIDENTAL. 


HOLIDAYJOODS. 

LE  COUNT  BROTHERS, 

533  MARKET  STREET,  OPPOSITE  SANSOME, 

Have  determined  to  close  out  their  line  of  Fancy  Goods,  consisting  of 
Photograph  Albums,  Dressing  Cases,  Leather  Goods,  Games,  Fancy  Ink- 
stands, etc.,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  season  ofl'er  their  entire  stock 
in  this  line  at  prices  materially  reduced. 

The  assortment  is  extensive,  and  embraces  some  very  elegant  goods. 

WILL  NOT  BE  OPEN  EVENINCS. 


DR.  F.  A.  NT  EF,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Diseases  of  all  domestic  animals  treated.  Diseases  of  the 
dog  and  house-pets  a  specialty..  Office,  310  Golden  Gate 
Avenue.     Telephone  3174. 


BIG  OFFER 


I  AM  AY  1000  Sei 


To  introduce  them 

we  will  i;ne 

Wa>hine   Machines.     If 


I  you  want  one  send  us  your  name,  P.  O.  *nd  express  of- 
Thc  National !».,  13  *>«>•  St-.  N- ' 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Mr.  Labouchere  taya  that  Queen  Victoria  seems  to  have 
■Bed  much  during  the  last  ten  months. 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  become  an  amateur  woodsman 
from  choice,  but  because  his  dxtor ordered  him  to  take  that 
exercise. 

LonU  I.  Jennings,  once  an  editor  in  New  York,  has  just 
been  elected  to  the  new  House  of  Commons,  as  a  conserva- 
tive.    The  b-'rough  is  Stoutbridge. 

The  Empre«  ot"  Japan,  who  is  a  lady  of  culture  and  en- 
lightenment, and  t;ik^>  great  interest  in  the  education  oi  her 
own  sex,  is  said  to  contemplate  learning  English  and  French. 

Colonel  Quay,  the  Republican  boss  and  State  Treasurer- 
elect  ol  Pennsylvania,  lives  in  Beaver.  His  lather  settled 
(•terian  when  Quay  was  a  small  boy.  He 
e  library,  and  is  a  diligent  reader. 

More  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  is  re- 
ceived by  Queen  Victoria  from  the  e-tates  of  persons  who 
state  and  without  heirs,  .nil  such  property  belonging 
to  her  Majesty  in  right  of  her  royal  prerogative. 

less  Burdett-Coutts  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 

that  her  young  American-born  husband  beat  the  Marquis  o! 

I    in  the  House  of  Commons.     The   Marquis 

Queen's  son-in-law,  and  it  was  her  majesty  who 
snubbed  the  baroness  because  she  married  a  young  man. 

Prince  Anttdeo  of  Italy,  ex-King  of  Spain,  is  notorious 

for  his  numerous  and  ill-regulated   amours.      He  otten  puts 

himself  in  danger  in  pursi  ing  his  gallantries,  and  the  king, 

[her,  causes  him  to  be  watched  and  guarded  by  a spe- 

,.-01' detectives-     This  is  a  source  ol  great  annoyance 

to  Amadeo. 

Anne  Hampton  Brewster,  sister  of  ex-Attorney-General 
in  F.  Brewster,  has  lived  for  twenty  years  in  Rome. 
A  convert  to  Catholicism,  she  is  devoted  to  the  church, 
though  many  of  the  Vatican  prelates  consider  her  a  Lib- 
eral." She  is  regular  correspondent  for  several  American 
newspapers. 

The  moderation  in  drinking  practiced  by  their  American 
tells  heavily  on  the  profits  ol  the  great  hotels  in  Lon- 
don and  other  cities  frequented  by  them.  One  proprietor 
felt  that  he  had  good  cause  for  complaint  when  Mr.  Mackay 
engaged  an  expensive  suite  of  rooms  lor  six  weeks,  and  yet 
drank  only  three  shillings  and  sixpence  worth  of  wine  during 
the  time. 

Professor  Eaton,  of  Vale  College,  in  a  recent  lecture  to 
the  students,  told  them  it  was  not  certain  Eve  tempted 
Adam  with  an  apple  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  He  thinks 
probable  it  was  a  quince,  "  because  the  apple  of  the  present 
day  was  propagated  from  the  crab-apple,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  Adam  would  have  been  taken  in  by  such  a  puckery 
little  bait." 

King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  was  taking  a  solitary  walk  the 
other  day  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  when  his  passage  through 
a  field  was  suddenly  impeded  by  an  angry  ox.  The  king 
waited  patiently  for  some  time  for  the  beast  to  move  on,  and 
then  seized  a  rail  and  charged  the  ox,  bayonet  fashion,  and 
with  success.  This  pleased  the  romantic  monarch  so  much 
that  he  had  himself  photographed  in  the  same  position  of 
attack. 

Among  the  effects  of  Herr  Zclt,  the  Austrian  impresario, 
who  has  just  been  buried,  were  found  five  thousand  love- 
letiers  from  different  lady  admirers,  many  moving  in  the 
highest   society,   besides   an   immense   collection   of  tender 

Sledges  in  the  shape  of  ladies'  gloves,  roses,  and  locks  ol 
air.  Most  oi  these  compromising  trilies  have  been  re- 
stored to  their  original  owners.  The  rest  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Herr  Zelt's  friends. 

Speaking  of  Howells's  last  farce.  "  The  Garroters,"  the 
characters  of  which  have  appeared  in  "  The  Elevator"  and 
other  sketches,  a  Boston  woman  declares  that  "  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts "  grows  a  shade  sillier  each  year,  and  yet  continues  to  be 
"  maddeningly  natural."  It  was  this  conviction  that  made 
a  clever  Buffalo  woman  remark,  after  reading  "The  Gar- 
roters," that  she  "didn't  believe  Mr.  Howells  would  dare 
face  the  women  of  his  household  for  a  day  or  two  alter  that 
piece  was  made  public." 

Conversation  must  have  been  carried  on  under  difficulties 
at  the  Orleans  wedding.  Five  of  ihe  royal  party  were  very 
dea1",  and,  as  everybody  pitched  the  voice  high,  the  noise 
was  appalling  to  those  with  their  faculties  unimpaired.  The 
Queen  of  Denmark  is  very  deaf;  so  is  her  daughter,  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  The  Prince  de  Jo'inville  is  almost  stone 
deaf.  The  future  King  of  the  Belgians  would  not  hear  a 
cannon  fired  at  his  elbow;  the  Due  de  Penthievre  is  about 
as  bad,  and  the  Duchesse  de  Chartres,  mother  of  the  bride, 
is  also  "hard  of  hearing."  A  truly  pleasant  outlook  for  the 
offspring  of  the  next  generation. 

The  Vice-President's  widow  is  left  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. She  has  herself  largely  taken  charge  of  the  private 
affairs  of  her  husband,  and  has  managed  them  with 
signal  success— "much  better,"  the  Vice-President  used  to 
say,  "than  I  could  have  done  myself."  The  residence 
where  Mr.  Hendricks  died,  in  Indianapolis,  is  worth  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  he  had  other  property  in  the  city,  val- 
ued, all  told,  at  ab.-ut  sixty  thousand  dollars.  His  life  was 
also  insured  in  a  considerable  sum.  Altogether  it  is  esti- 
mated that  he  will  leave  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the 
bulk  of  which  represents  the  earnings  of  his  professional 
career. 

"  The  friends  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Chamberlain,"  says  the 
New  York  S un,  "confidently  expect  their  return  to  their 
native  shores  this  winter.     Miss  Chamberlain  has  probably 
had  the  most  remarkable  career  of  any  young   lady  of  the 
lay,  and,  viewing  it  by  the  light  of  purely  worldly 
lie  has  certainly  made  a  mistake  in  not  accepting  a 
:  and  -in  establishment  on  the  other  side.     Scores  of 
the  rich,  the  titled,  and  the  noble  have  been  at  her  feet,  and 
after  spending  so  many  years  in  the  very  innermost  circle  of 
EnglUli  high  liie,  the  comparative  simplicity  and  Ireedom  of 
i  society  is  not  likely  to  have  many  charms  for  her. 
Americans,  too,  are  peculiar,  and  have  a-,  yet  shown  no  dis- 
tO  seek  their  wives  on  foreign  shores.      Neither  have 
.  oerican  belles  any  special  charm  for  them.     Un- 
doubtedly Miss  Chamberlain  should  have  been  a  duchess." 

Thomas  Stevens,  the  young  American  who  is  journeying 

i'  vele,  write*  from    Teheran  that  he 

had  the  distinction  of  an  audience  with  the  Shah  pf  Persia, 

l  idly  interested-  in  the  novel  steed.      The 

.  t.  lor,  atter  seeing  the  wheelman's  art  ill  us. 

ens  to  make  a  spurt 

nooth    lootpaih.     "The    garden,"  writes  the 

terican,  "  is  traversed  by  a  network  of  irri- 

.!■,    assures  me   thai 

nothing  of  :hc  kind  across  the  path  he  wishes  to  see 

me  ride  do-»n  -.  Two  hundred  yards  from 

where  thi*  avvurancc  is  given  sce^  me  executing  a 

;   mount,  while  going  at  a  twelve-mile  pace, 

ig    into  the  very   thing  I  had   imt  been  told 

ured  that  the  cycler 

k,  his  trajesty  was 

excellent  humor  and  laughed  heartily. 

Mm  Winvliw,  the  American  beauty  who  has  been  di- 
riding"  with   Mi  miration   of  the  gay 

wot  Id  o  !   who»e  toast,  "To  Turn's  dam," 

we  men!  -   It,  belongs  to  a  well-ku.. -.      i 

ther  was  the  late  George  s.  Window,  the 

wealthy  d  lant.and  her  mother  i\  a  member 

in,  ol  which  the  late  I    ■ 

pi    lOUl  representative.     Mr-. 

.  who  i*.  a  handsome   blonde,  liked  to  draw  about 

her  liten  *oci«y,and  among  the  artists  and 

who   were  mo-vt  frequently  met  with  in  her 

drawing. room*  were  Rome,  the  artist  whose  crayon  heads 

have    camed    him    mch    a    wide  reputation,   and    Henry 

J»m«,  whose  noveU  have  made  their  mark   in   two  conti- 

best    effort*   wan  the  likenM   of 

twj  eh  !  ng   beauty— on- 

beauty,"    whow  attractions  have  been  acknowt-: 

mo«t  uisiidiowi  courwof  Europe.  [i  a  blonde, 

tall  and  Stately  in  per*on,  with  regular  features,  . 

that  people  uJI  "aristocratic' 


BILL   NYE'S   BUDGET. 

Christopher  Columbus. 

Probably  few  people  have  been  more  successful  in 
the  discovering  line  than  Christopher  Columbus. 
Living  as  he  did  in  a  day  "hen  a  great  many  things 
were  still  in  an  undiscovered  state,  the  horizon  was 
Riled  with  golden  opportunities  for  a  man  possessed 
of  Mr.  C.'s  pluck  and  ambition.  His  life  at  first  was 
filled  with  rebuffs  and  disappointments,  but  at  last  he 
grew  to  be  a  man  of  importance  in  his  ovvn  profes- 
sion, and  people  who  wanted  anything  discovered 
would  always  bring  it  to  him  rather  than  take  it  else- 
where. 

And  vet  the  life  of  Columbus  was  a  stormy  one. 
Though' he  discovered  a  continent  wherein  a  million- 
aire attracts  no  attention,  he  himself  was  very  poor. 
Though  he  rescued  from  barbarism  a  broad  and  beau- 
tiful land  in  whose  metropolis  the  theft  of  less  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars  is  regarded  as  petit  larceny, 
Chris  himself  often  went  to  bed  hungry.  It  is  not 
singular  that  the  gray-eyed  and  gentle  Columbus 
should  have  added  a  hemisphere  to  the  history  of  our 
globe,  a  hemisphere,  too,  where  pie  is  a  common 
ming,  not  only  on  Sunday  but  iliroughont  the  week, 
and  yet  that  he  should  have  eone  down  to  his  grave 
pieless ! 

Such  is  the  history  of  progress  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
lines  of  thought  and  investigation.  Such  is  the  meagre 
reward  of  the  pioneer  in  new  fields  of  action.  I  pre- 
sume that  America  to-day  has  a  larger  pie  area  than 
any  other  land  in  which  the  Cockney  English  is 
spoken.  Right  here,  where  millions  of  native-born 
Americans  dwell,  many  of  whom  are  ashamed  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  born  here,  and  which  shame  is 
entirely  mutual  between  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  and 
themselves,  we  have  a  style  of  pie  that  no  other  land 
can  boast  of. 

From  the  black  and  acid  dried-apple  pie  of  Maine 
to  the'  irrigated  mince  pie  of  the  blue  Pacific,  all 
along  down  the  long  line  of  igneous,  volcanic,  and 
stratified  pie,  America,  the  land  of  the  freedom  bird 
with  the  high  instep  to  his  nose,  leads  the  world. 

Other  lands  may  point  with  undissembled  pride  to 
their  polygamy  and  their  cholera,  but  we  reck  not. 
Our  polygamy  here  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  our  lep- 
rosy has  had  the  disadvantage  of  a  cold,  backward 
spring;  but  look  at  our  pie. 

Throughout  a  long  and  disastrous  war,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  fratricidal  war,  during  which  this  fair 
land  was  drenched  in  blood,  and  also  during  which 
aforesaid  war  numerous  frightful  blunders  were  made 
which  are  fast  coming  to  the  surface — through  the 
courtesy  of  participants  in  said  war  who  have  patient- 
ly waited  for  those  who  blundered  to  die  off,  and  now 
admit  that  said  participants  who  are  dead  did  blun- 
der exceedingly  throughout  all  this  long  and  deadly 
struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  liberty  and  right — as  1 
was  about  to  say  when  my  mind  began  to  wobble, 
the  American  pie  has  shone  forth  resplendent  in  the 
full  glare  of  a  noonday  sun,  or  beneath  the  pale  green 
of  the  electric  light,  and  she  stands  forth  proudly  to- 
day with  her  undying  loyalty  to  dyspepsia  untram- 
meled.  and  her  deep  and  deadly  gastric  antipathy  still 
fiercely  burning  in  her  breast. 

That  is  the  proud  history  of  American  pie.  Pow- 
ers, principalities,  kingdoms,  and  hand-made  dynas- 
ties may  crumble,  tyranny  may  totter  on  its  throne, 
but  the  American  pie  does  not  totter.  Not  a  tot. 
Mo  foreign  threat  has  ever  been  able  to  make  our 
common  chicken  pie  quail.  I  do  not  say  this  because 
it  is  smart;   I  simply  say  it  to  fill  up. 

But  would  it  not  do  Columbus  good  to  come  among 
us  to-day  and  look  over  our  free  institutions?  Would 
it  not  please  him  to  ride  over  this  continent,  which 
has  been  rescued  by  his  presence  of  mind  from  the 
thraldom  of  barbarism,  and  forked  over  to  the  genial 
and  refining  influences  of  prohibition  and  pie? 

America  fills  no  mean  niche  in  the  great  history  of 
nations,  and  if  you  listen  carefully  for  a  few  moments 
you  will  hear  some  American,  with  his  mouth  full  of 
pie,  make  that  remark.  The  American  is  always 
frank  and  perfectly  free  to  state  that  no  other  country 
can  approach  this  one.  We  allow  no  little  two-for-a- 
quarter  monarchy  to  excel  us  in  the  size  of  our  fail- 
ures, or  in  the  calm  and  self-poised  deliberation  with 
which  we  erect  a  monument  to  the  glory  of  a  worthy 
citizen  who  is  dead,  and  therefore  politically  useless. 

The  careful  student  of  the  career  of  Columbus  will 
find  much  in  these  lines  that  he  has  not  yet  seen.  He 
will  realize,  when  he  comes  to  read  this  little  sketch, 


the  pains,  and  the  trouble,  and  the  research  necessary 
before  such  an  article  on  the  life  and  work  of  Colum- 
bus could  l>e  written,  and  he  will  thank  me  for  it ;  but 
it  is  not  for  that  that  I  have  done  it.  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  hunt  up  and  arrange  historical  and  bio- 
graphical data  in  a  pleasing  form  for  the  student  and 
savant.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  please  and  gratify  the 
student  and  the  savant.  I  was  that  way  myself  once 
and  1  know  how  lo  sympathize  with  them. 

P.  S.  —  1  neglected*  to  state  that  Columbus  was  a 
married  man.  Still  he  did  not  murmur  or  repine.— 
New  York  Mercury. 


J.  J.  Evans's  Xniiis  Art  Novelties. 

The  exhibition  of  goods  displayed  by  this  firm  ex- 
cels anything  ever  displayed  in  our  city,  and  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  The  old  styles  have  been 
obliterated,  and  we  are  again  flushed  with  a  sea  of 
beautiful  things.  As  usual  Mr.  Evans  lias  the  finest 
and  most  elegant  assortment  of  goods  in  our  city. 
Open  evenings.  J.  I.  Evans.  406  California  Street, 
next  door  to  the  Bank  of  California. 


Ste:iulifiil  Women. 

The  secret  of  San  Francisco  women's  wonderful 
beauty  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  use  Rachel's  Enamel 
Bloom,  which  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 


— Use  Rif.ger's  Treble-Extra  Flavoring  Extracts. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist.  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  lo  5. 


Ghirardeili'sVanillaChocoiate,  delicious  for  breakfast. 


—Mayes  supplies  Oysters  to  families. 


-  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store.  635  Market  St. 


Sheet  Music,  iocts.;  catalogue  free  ;  215  Dupont. 


—  Goto  Bradley  it  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox   Brain 
and  the  embryo  of  the  Wheat  and  Oat. 

CROSBY'S  VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

For  fifteen  years  has  been  a  standard  remedy  with  all  phy- 
sicians treating  nervous  or  mental  disorders. 

Formula  on  every  label. 

It  relieves  all  forms  of  nervous  derangements,  weaknesses 
of  mind  or  body,  impaired  vitality,  loss  of  memory,  deficient 
mental  nutrition. 

It  aids  in  the  bodily  and  mental  growth  of  children. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  56  West  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New 
York.     For  sale  by  drugeists  or  mail.     $1. 

J.  J.  SLICK  «fc  CO.,  San  Francisco  Agents. 


I 


-THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

natural  Aperient 


mm 


aiiS  Gentle. 


-OWE  6EHUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL 
For  Sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  16  Front  Street.  San  Frnnclneo. 


GONOVER  PIANOS 


a 


CONOVER  BROS.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  most  artistic  Upright  Plnno  ever  proilnccrt.      Musicians  and  Intending  pnrcltnscrs  arc 
Invited  to  call*  critically  examine,  ami  mnkc  comparisons. 

F.  W.  SPEACER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Catalogues  mailed  free  on  application.  23  and  25  Filth  Street,  S.  F. 


LEBENBAUM'S 

(successors  to  c.  j.  iniur.v  a  co. i 

THE  LEADING  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

OF  FIXE  GROCERIES  AND  TARLE  DELICACIES. 

OTJR     HOLIDAY    DISFI^LIT 

OF  GROCERY  SPECIALTIES  IS  THE 

MOST  BRILLIANT  EVER  SPREAD  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC. 

t&T  TTc  rcspr-Ptriilly  Invite  your  personal  inspection  of  onr  stock.  Whilst  strictly  main- 
taining the  standard  or  oxcellenoe  which  our  goods  are.  noted  Tor,  we  enn  point  to  onr 
prices  un  hclics  the  eheupest   hi  the  market. 

iMT  Chr-lKlmiis  Tree  Caudles.  In  nil  sizes  and  colors,  20  cents  a  box. 

it  r  Christum*  Tree  Ornnnicnl*  lu  pro  ruse  variety.     SZT  Svreet-tirjiss  Raskets. 

AiTOur  Tea  anil  Wine  Departments  are  replete  with  the  choicest  selections. 

wIm  most  renowned  branili  «f  Imported  Champagne. 

tar  Choice  French  Clarets.  lEiirgtindlen,  and  Kantcruc*.  Old  Torts  nnd  Sherries,  nock  and 
Noselle  Wine*.  '  ~  """ 

A3T  Or.  Lnlmvrsky'ft  Celebrated  Sanitary  Tokay. 

CJTThc  best  of  California  Wines.     The  choicest  Whiskies,  Rrnndlcs,  and  Cordials. 
£9"  OI*KK  F.VKItY  EVENING.  TE1 


215-217  SUTTER  ST.,  A0J0IN1NC  CENTRE  MARKET,  AND  POLK,  CORNER  CALIFORNIA. 
Warehouses:  110  Post  St.  and  219  Dnpont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JOE  POHEl 

THE    TAILOR, 

MAKES  THE 

BEST  FITTING  CLoL 


order**  Promptly  Filled.     Finest  Ai  I 
of  Goods  always  on  liiiud. 


IX  TBE  STATE. 

['  '- 

u 
Dl 

Nos.  203  Montgomery  St.,  !)■    i- 
1112  market  St.,  and  11  ai 
Turk   St.,   San    Francis. 


LOUIS  ROEDEREt 

CHAI 


Beware  of  Forclfm  and  Domestic  1 


This  celebrated  wine,  by  reason  of  its  sri 
others,  has  been  largely  imitated.     All  getfl 
ol   this   manufacture   bears  on  each   bottle 
label  of 

MACONDBAV  A  CO. 

Dealers  are  CAUTIONED  against  kei , 
any  imitation.  The  only  guaranty  to  consi 
that  every  bottle  bears  the  name  ot 

MACONDRAY   &    Ci 

204  and  ■-'oi;  Sausol 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE  HARMON  SEMP 

BERKELEY.  <  VI,. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
next  term  will  begin  January'  7,  1886.  For 
other  information,  address 

THE  MISSES  HARMON.  Rerke 

Or  E.  J.  WICKSON,  at  Dewey  &  Co.'s, 


m 

I 
I  :     - 

I       '' 

I 


MISS  BISBEE'S  SCI 

FOR  VOl"M;  LADIES. 

1020  Oak  Street.   Oakland.  Oil.,  v  II 

Wednesday,  January  till],  18* 


HOPKINS  ACADE 


OAKLAND,  t'AL. 

KEY'.  H.  E.  JETVETT,  PRIX 


l.:,: 


True  Scuool  Year    begins  TCESDAV, 

sin,  is.su. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINA1 

RALSTON  IIOFSE. 

English,  French,  and  German.  Boarding  and 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  Children. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.  E.  H. 
MRS.  S.  B.  GAMBLE. 


MR.  ALFRED  HAYMANS 

TEACHER  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC,  has  remi 
Geary  Street,  near  Powell.  Applicants  for  the 
Choral  must  apply  between  u  and  12  o'clock. 


HIE  BURR  FOLDING 

Elegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
and  closes  with  Bedding  and   Pil- 
lows all    in   place.     Thirty   styles. 
Tne  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  use  saves 
rent.    Prices  reduced.    Send  ■ 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  Beds 
very  nest  and  verv  cheap.  Bl'WR  FOLI 

CO.,  No.  603  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


FOR  FFRXITCRE, 

PIANOS,    PAINTINGS,    MIRRORS, 

CASES,  etc..  at  S.  F.  STORAGE  W AI 
J35  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  Dnpo 
Pierce  sneccssor  of  J.  H.  .Moll  A  Co 
ctor. 


EASTERI 

Friendsought  to  be  remembered  promptly.  DoB 
selection  of  your  souvenirs  till  the  last  momeil 
early  in  the  day,  that  you  may  have  our  be*l 
Autograph  Albums,  Golden  Florals,  poputaW 
Frames  to  order,  the  exquisite  hand-painted  prl 
our  own  California  artists,  and  the  beautiful  CI 
desheimer  &  Faulkner,  for  whom  we  are  sole  «.| 
coast,  together  with  cullings  from  all  other  lirtefl 
attention.  We  want  you  to  please  feel  pen  cell  I 
our  enlarged  store  at  the  established  old  addrf " 


irsis 


i» 


■ 


!-.V\: 

fa : 


10  Post 
Street. 


ROBERT! 


Telephone  5008. 


San  l ' 


JOHN    MIDDLEl! 


IS  Post  St.  and  s.  w.  cor.  Powell  I 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC   SYSTEM.) 


Train*  leave,  and  are  line  to  arrive  at, 
SAN    FKAACISCO. 


EAVE 

Ifor) 


From  October  13,  1885. 


:.«  A. 

g.OO  A. 

I4.00  p. 

7.3O  A. 


. .  Byron 

. .  Calistoga  and  Napa 

.  .Colfax 

..Delia,  Redding,  and  Portland. 

.  .Gale,  via  Martinez 

. .  Ioue,  via  Livermore. 

. .  Knight's  Lending 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

„M 


\[ 


-.30  p- 

9. OO  A. 

I3.00  P. 

3.OO  P- 

7.30  A. 

8.00  A. 

7.30  A. 

3.OO  P- 

4.OO  P. 

4.OO  P. 

8.00  A. 

0.O0  A. 

3.00  P. 

8.00  A. 

9.3O  A. 

3-3°  p- 

9.30  A. 


-Milton 

(  Mojave,    Deraing  /  Express 

/  El  Paso,  and  East  \  Emigrant. , 
.  .Nilesand  Hayward's  . 


}Ogden  and  East  J  Express 
"         "         "    \  Emigrant 

. .  Red  Bluff,  via  Marysville 

..Sacramento,  via  Livermore.... 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia. ...... 

"  via  Benicia 

.  .Sacramento  River  Steamers 

.  .-San  Jose 


.Stockton,  via  Livi 

"         via  Martinez. 
"         via  Martinez. 

.  Tulare  and  Fresno 


ARRIVE 
(I  rem) 


io.io  p. 

*IO.IO  A. 
6.IO  P. 
5.40  ?■ 
6.40    P. 

*IO./rO  A. 

5.40  '■ 

IO.IO  A. 

'8.4O  A. 

6.10  P. 

*7.IO  P. 

IO.4O  A. 

IO.4O  A. 

3.4O  P. 

I I. IO  A. 

1 1 .  IO  A. 

5.4O  P. 

5.40  P. 

6.4O  P. 

1I.IO  A. 

IO.IO  A. 

*6.00  A. 

*3-4°  •*- 

:3-4°  r 
0.40  A. 
5.40   p. 

*7-i°   p. 

'10.40    A. 

*7_io  P. 


SACCEJLITO— SAX  RAFAEL -SAA"  QCEXTLV, 
via 

NORTH  PAGIFICJJOAST  RAILROAD. 

TIME  TABLE. 

Conuiienclns  Saudav,  Xov.  stli,   1885,  and  until 

further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCEL1TO  (week  days)— 

9.20,   II   20  A.  M.,  3.35,  5.05  P.   M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,   10.00,   11.30  a.  .m.,  1.30,  3.15,  5.15  P.  M. 
Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.30  p.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (week  days) — 7.45,  9-20, 11.35  a. 
m.,  3.30  p.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.05,  10.10  a.  m.,  12.00  a*.,  1.35,  3.20,  5.15 
P.  u. 

From  SAUCEL1TO  (week  days)— S.r.5,9.55  A.  «•>  i2.so, 
4.05  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — E.40,  10.45  a.  si.,   12-35,  2-15,  4-00,  6.00  p.  m. 
Extra   trips — From  Saucelito  on  Saturday  at  2.30,  6.00 

P.    M. 

11.20  A.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  San  Francisco  at  12.50 
p.  M.) 


a  for  morning. 


f  for  afternoon. 


IDE 


Mil 


iM. 


iLU 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

» EAST  OAKLAND— "-6.00,  *6.^o,  7-00,  7.30,  3,oo,  8.3 

9-o°j    930,   10.00,   10.30,   11.00,   11.30,   12.00,   12.30,   1. 00 

1.30,  2.00,  z.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,5.00,  5-30,  6.00,6.30. 

7.00,  S.oo,  _,. 00,  10.00,  11. 00,  *i2.oo. 

TfRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7.oo,  *7-3°,  *3.oo,  *S.3o, 

^30,  *4.oo,  '4.30,  *5-oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  9.00. 

>FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)—  '9.30  A.  Si.,  6.30,  Jll-OO, 

•12.00  P.  M. 

»  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6  30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *S-3o,  9.00, 

9.30,  10.00,  I10-30,  11.00,  111.30,  iz.oo,  Jiz.30,  t.oo,  lx-30, 

loo,  3-oo,  3-3°,  4-°°.  4-3°i  5-o°i  5-3°»  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 

t^OO,  10.00,  11. 00,  *12.00. 

» BERKELEY — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00, '7.30,  S.oo,  *8.3o,  9.00, 

I9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00,  3.00, 

4-co,  4-3°,  5-°°,  5-3°.  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,   10.00, 

II.OO,   *I2.00. 

>  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7-30.  13.00, 
[     "8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3-oo,  4.00,  *4-30,  5-oo, 
it,       *5-30;  6-o°-  *6-3°.  7-co- 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 
mn   FRUIT   VALE— *6.z3t   '6.53,   '7.23,    *7-53.   *8.z3, 
•S.53,  *^.Z3,  *io.2i,  '4.23,  *4-53.  *5-23,  *5-53.  *6-23.  *6-53. 

'  5,F9RUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *s.is,  *5-45.  16.45, 
,M5t  *3-i5- 
tim  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.OO,  8.3O,  9.OO,  9.3O,   IO.OO,  IO.3O,  II.OO,  H.30,  12.00,  I2.30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9-57,  '0-57- 
_-ora  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 
Pl;if  East  Oakland. 

tun  ALAMEDA — *s-22,  *5-52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

*A-22,  8.52,  9-22,  9.52,  JlO.22,  IO.52,  J 1 1-22,  II.52,  lt2.22t 
ia.52,    J  1.32,    I.52,    2.52,    3.22,    3.52,    4-22,    4.52,    5-22,    5.52, 

6.22,  6.52,  7-52,  8.52,  i.52,  10.52. 

am  BERKELEY— '5.15,  -5.45,  '6.15,6.4s,  *7-*5.  7-45. 
•8,15,  8.45,  1=1-15.  9-45,  tio.15,  10.45.  I"-i5.  "-45i  "-45. 
1.45.  2-45.  3-45,  4-15.  4-45.  5-15.  5-45.  6-*5.  6-45.  7-45.  8.45. 
9-45.  '0-45- 

■om  WEST  BERKELEY— *5. 45,  '6.15,  6-45,*7-iS.  7-45. 
:  l     8-45.  I9-15.  9-45.  w>-45i  J«-45.  i-4S»  2-45.  3-45.  4-45,  *5-i5, 


,  *6.I5,  6.45.  *7-*5- 

Creek  Ronte. 

i  SAN  FRANCISCO— '7.15,  9.15,  11.15,  1.15,  3-*5. 
5. 
ram  OAKLAND— '6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


I  Sundays  only. 


>|l\j    Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


TIME    SCHEDULE. 


Commencing  Oct.  IS,  1885. 


6.4O  A. 
8.30  A. 
W.4O  A. 
3.30  P. 
4.30    P. 

5-15  r. 

6  30   s . 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and. 
Menlo   Park 


10.40  A. 

J. 30  p. 

'  4-3P  f- 


re.  40  A. 

3.30  f- 


W.40  A. 

3.30  p. 


IO.4O   A. 

.3-30  p. 


. . .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and . 
Principal  Way  Stations . . . 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 
. . .  Salinas,  and  Monterey  . . . 


.Hollister  and  Tres  Pinots.. 


Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel . .  ■ 

.  .(Camp  Capitola)and  Santa  Cruz. 


6.28  A. 

*    8.IO   A. 

9.03    A. 

*10.02    A, 

3-36    P. 
t    5>02 

6.08 


9.03  A. 

*I0.02  A. 

3-36  P- 

6.08  P. 


"10.02   A- 


10.40  a.  I  . Soledad  and  Way  Stations |      6.08   P, 


A. — Morning.  p. — Afternoon. 

Sundays  excepted.        t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


EXCURSION    TICKETS. 

OK  SUSDAVS   ONLY — SOLD  SUNDAY    MOBNING;  good    for 

return  same  day. 
oh  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
..I  etween  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  Valencia  Street  Station, 
ad  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 
-  C  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent-  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Aet. 


ALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

NTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 

M.1  and  *ii:  ttfirkel  Street. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for   Stewart's  Point,   Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuney's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,  and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


THIRTA-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days  to  and  from  all 
points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion from  single  t arm  rate. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Fairfax,  Si.oo;  Camp  Taylor,   $1.75;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.00;  Tomales,  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A.   31.  (Sundays  only)   Excursion   Train   for   Camt 
Taylor,    Tomales,  and   Way   Stations.     Returning,     ar- 
rives in  San  Francisco  at  6.30  P.  M. 
Fares  for  round  trirj — Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes, 

$1.75;  Tomales,  $2.50. 


J.  W.  COLEMAN, 

General  Manager 


F.  E.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass.  S:  Tkt.  Agt. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  GOAST  RAILROAD. 


Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot  of  Market   Street 
south  side,  at 

S.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Eig  Trees,  Eoulder  Creek,  SANTA 
CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 

2.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara 
do,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Boulder  Creek,  and  all  sta- 
tions to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

4.30  P.  31.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points. 

4  A.  31..  every  Sunday,  hunters'  train  to  San  Jose,  stop- 
ping at  all  way  stations. 

$5  Excnrsion*  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  EOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $2.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

81.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return, 
Sundays  only. 
All  through  trains  connect  at   Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,  §6.30,  §7.00,  7.30, 8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 10.00, 

IO.3O,   II.OO,   II.30  A.  M.,   ^I2.00,  I2.3O,    ^Jt.OO,  1.30,    I2.OO, 

2-3°i  3- 00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  II*45  p-  M- 

From  Fonrtccnth  and  YTebMer  Streets,  Oak- 
land— §5-30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  S.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 

IO.OO,   IO.3O,  i[lI.OO,  II.30    A.  St.,  fjl2.00,  12.30,  Ul.OO,  L30, 

2.oo,   2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  II-45  p-  M. 

Front  High  street,  Alameda — §5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  S.i6  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  ^[10.46, 11. 16. 
•511.46  A-  M.,  12.16,  "[12.46,  1.16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46,   ;.i6,  3.46, 

4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16,  IO.3I,  II. 31  P.  M. 

§  Sundays  excepted.     %  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom. 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


PALACE    HOTEL. 


A.  D.  SHAROX,  LESSEE. 


The-  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in 
the  centre  of  Sun  Franci.scn.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators.  Every  room  i& 
large,  lij.Iit,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per* 
feet.  A  bath  and  closet  aHjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  art*  easy  of  aeeos  Iron*  broad,  light  cor- 
ridors. The  central  court.  Illuminated  by  the 
electric  Ught,  its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad 
balconies,  its  carriage- May,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  are  features  hitherto  nnknovfii  in 
American  hotels.  Quests  entertained  on  either 
the  Amcrirun  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant Is  the  llncst  in  the  city. 


AMERICAN  SUCAR  REFINERY  CO., 

SAX   I'll  AM  IM1). 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
I.oaf  Sugar  for  Export. 

E.  L.  C.  STEELE  .(  CO.,  Agents. 
Offlrr,  20»  California  Street. 

MARBLE   WORKS. 

HABBLE  JIAXTELS.  made  of  OXTTX,  Colored 
ITALIAX,  and  btatuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and  Head- 
stones.  W.  II.  JlcCOKMICK.  827  Market  St. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPAXT 

FOR  JAPAX  AXD  CHIXA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Stieets, 
at  '£  o'clock  P.  31.  for 

VOKAHAMA  AND   HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1SSU.  From  San  Francisco 

Oceanic Saturday,  January  Oth 

<.;n  lii- Saturday,  January  30th 

lEelgic Saturday,  February  201b 

San  Pablo Saturday.  March  13th 

Oceanic Saturday,  April  3d 

Gaelic Thursday,  April  23d 

liclgic Tuesday,  Slay  11th 

San  Pablo Tuesday,  June  1st 

Oceanic Tuesday,  June  23d 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T-  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


PACIFIC  MAILJJEAMSKIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  VOKAHAMA. 

t'ity  of  Sydney December  20,  1S85 

City  of  Kio  tie  Janeiro January  ID,  1SS4J 

City  of  New  York February  1>,  ISStf 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
Granada- December  31,  ISS5 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  MANZANILLO,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPER- 
ICO,  ACAJUTLA,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  LA 
LIBERTAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


THE    NEVADA    BANK 

OF  SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital S3,000,00«  lu  told. 

DIRECTORS. 
jAiies  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Geo.  L.  Brandek,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,       James  L.  Flood,       John  W.  Magkay. 

J.  S.  Ancjs,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Gka^t,  Assistant  Cashiei 

New  York  Agency,  32  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Lim'd. 

THE  BASK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000. 

William    Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

!      AGENTS— New  York,  Agency   of    the    Bank  ol 
California;   Boston,   Tremont  National  BanK; 

I  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  si.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's  Savings  Dank;  London.  V.  .11.  Kolhsrhild 
A  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Bank 
of  New  Zealand;  China.  Japan,  and  India. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  lias  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp.  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm.  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong, Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italv  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles- 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wnarf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  A.  M.,on  Dec  4th,  12th,  20th,  and  28th,  Jan.  5th,  13th, 
21st,  29th,  and  Feb.  6th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter. 

The  first  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  four  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
GAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
CAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  and  third  day  alternately; 
excepting  SAN  DIEGO  every  nth  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  H00KT0N,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  ar  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  P.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francisco. 


CO 


CO 

a.  § 

DC  5 

< 
o 


a  - 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 

No.  310  3A.NS03LE  STliEET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Agenta  for  C,  B.  Paul's  Files. 
17  and  19  Fremont  Nt..  San  Francisco. 


-HEADQUARTERS- 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GOODS. 

mm:  1  n.ij r-.vi M.ni  bibber  clotiiix;  for  m:\.  wome.v,  am>  cuildbev 

HUNTING    COATS    AND    BOOTS. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO.,  577  and  570  Market  St,,  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  PEASE  Jx.,  fi.  M.  RUNYON,  Aoknts. 


South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

Murine  Insurance  Compauy. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance 

Company. 

Capital,   $io,coo,ooo. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 2*5  Sansome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1S03. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
-Northern  Assnrance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Qnecn  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1S57. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL   I>SrRA\CE  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE    AND     MAUI.Vt. 

Principal  office,  43a  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  P.-e>idenl. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


UOME   Ml'TEAL  IXS€RA>"CE   CO., 

No.  -'lu  Sonsonic  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital  (Fald  tip  in  t.olil). 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1SS4 

PRESIDENT 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

SECRETARY 


....8300.000  00 
....      :.)'J,4-5  13 

...J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 
...J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 
. .  .CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


HITCHISSOX   &   HANK, 

IXSIEAXCE  AGENCY, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
%V.  L.  Chalmers,        1.      .  .   ,  .   .  .. 

E.  P.   Farnsworth,  jSP^^  A£««s  ^d  Adjusters. 


XATIOXAL  ASSl  RAXCE  COMPANY 
OF  IRELAND. 

ATLAS   ASSURANCE   COMPANY 
OF  LONDON.      • 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   THE   PACIFIC  COAST; 
Ofllcc,  3O0  Sansome  St.,  San  FraneUeo. 


ANGLO-NEVADA 

ASSURANCE   CORPORATION 

OF  SAX  FBAXCISCO,  CAl. 


FIRE     AND     MARINE. 


SUBSCRIBED    CAPITAL,  -  $2,000,000 

OFFICE 410  PI.NE  STBKET 


Directors : 
LOUIS  SI.OSS,  I.  \v.  MACKAY, 

I.  B.  HACGIN,  W.  F.  WHITTIER, 

J.  ROSENKELD,  E.  E.  EYkF, 

J.  L.  FLOOD.  E.  L.  GRIFFITH, 

G.  L.  BRANDER.  I.  CRELNliAUM, 

XV.  GREER  HARRISON. 

This  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  receive  application, 
for  Fire  and  Marine    Insurance. 

W.  GREER  HARRISON President  ana  Manner 

I.  L.  FLOOD Vice. Prcs.id.nl 

C.   P.   FARNFIELD Secretary 

J.  S.  ANGUS A 

Bankers,    The  Xevntla  Bank  of  San  Franclico. 


w 


A   MTP  ^N     An  active  Man  or  Woman  in 
/■\|^|    I    ^L^J  every  county  to  sell  our  good*. 
Salary-  $75  per  Month  and  Expenses.     Ca 
Outfit  and  Particulars  free.      STANDARD  SI1- 
VER-WARE  CO.,  Boston,  Ma*-. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


lie  likes  herself  best  as  LUi. 
Every  actor  prefers   himself  or  herself   in   sonic 
special  role  for  which,  as  a  rule,  he  is  thorou 
■  lines  sometim 
ige,  and  many  o  le  footlight  blaze 

hat  Heaven' his  not  allotted   to   us  just  the 
ified  to  fill,  and  are  as  dissatis- 
lights  in  grinning 
■  quite  certain  they  could  easily 
ly  tear. 
John  T.  Raymond  is  firmly  that  he  has 

all  the  pathos  of  Joe  J  ■•  the  fix- 

of  his  comedy  groove  to  the  stupidity  of  the 
people. 

>nt   to  say  that  she  best 
in   "Measure   for   Measure." 
■  was  convinced   that    Rosalind  was  really 
:  of  which  ideas  the  public  radi- 
cally ''  ■  '  her. 

It  .,Vi,  >  i   to  be  one  of 

;  he  never  could  be  brought  to 
it  wh  it  he  1  icked  the  essentials  for  the 
pale,  delicate,  intellectual  Hamlet  of  tradition. 

.relent  admirer  of  the  heroines 
■    and  finds  it  odd  that  the  people  pre- 
m   the   drawing-room   heroine  of  the  French 
dram  l 

All  comedians  turn  to  the   deeply  serious  with  an 

infinite  yearning.     Every  one  tires  of  a  buffoon,  but 

no  one  tires  of  him  so  soon  as  he  tires  of  himself.    A 

serious  line  or  two  in  a  light  comedy  role  is  sauceand 

i  the  player;  this,  though  light  comedy  is  the 

most  exigent  branch  in  all  the  mimetic  art. 

Thai  most  delightful   of  comedians,  M.  Cooper, 

ige  oi  appearance,  yet  so  com- 

-inks  himself  in  every  part  that    he  identifies 

himself  clearly  with  each  and  every  one,  grasps  at 

the  serious  lines  which  come  to    him  so  rarely  with 

positive  avidity. 

And  judic,  who  can  put  the  most  plaintive  little 
strain  in  the  world  into  her  voice,  loves  to  find  a  tiny 
little  spot  in  these  most  risquit  comedies  where  it  will 
fit. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  it ;  but  in  Lili,  where  she  sings 
a  brief  little  chant  in  the  most  touching  half-voice 
over  her  almost  forgotten  youth,  she  almost  makes 
one  weep  a  tear  for  the  long  ago. 

Why  do  not  s  mo  •  of  those  clever  Frenchmen  who 
write  her  plays  with  the  intention  to  fit  her  as  accu- 
is    her  corsage,    give  her  something  more  of 
!  iment? 
In  "  Lili  "  sh  jirl— if  one  strain  one's 

ii  isi  enchanting  worn  in,  and 
il  I    lady   that    ever  viewed   the 
world  through  glasses  and  look  snuff  from  an  agate 
a 
Judic's  personality  is  so  strong  and  unique  that  at 
first  she  seems  almost  monotonous.      In  opera  bouffe 
i  jubtedly  is  monotonous,  and  to  those  fond  of 
the  Sting  of  strong  spice,  the  performance  is  absolute- 
ly uninteresting.     Nothing  could  be  duller,  heavier, 
or  more  unsatisfactory  than  "  La  Belle  HtSlene"  and 
'•  La  Perichote." 

ling  cuuld  be  more  satisfactory,  more  finished, 
more  luminous  with  artistic  touch  than  *'  La  Cosaque" 
and  "  Lili."  The  Judic  taste  is  one  which  grows  upon 
the  devotee  as  the  taste  for  anything  that  is  fine  art 
grows.  One  man  finds  Rome  a  city  of  exhumed  rub- 
ls  the  divinity  of  beauty  in  every 
discolored  marble  chip  in  her  forums.  The  monotony 
of  Judi  Ly   and   becomes    an   infinity  of 

In  the  song  of  the  rushes,  in   "La  Cos- 
aque," which  was  sung  with  exquisite  and  indescrib- 
able variety,  she  not  only  held  the  audience  in  thrall, 
but  the   players  as  well,  and  these  impulsive  French 
,  who  hear  her  ever)  night  of  their  lives,  were 
and  actually  joined  in  the 
Luse  of  a  long  succession  of  encores. 
And  speaking  of  monotony,  it  must  be  that  the 
French  do  nut  depend  so  largely  as  we  do  in  our  the- 
atres upon  make  i..     M.  Cooper  has  worn 
his  little  yellow                       mustache,  and  his  little, 
!  has  carried  his 
high,  funny  little  voice  and  his  stiff-kneed  little  legs  in 
a  ly  the  same  manner  through  every  play.    Yet 
hof  his  Prince  is  .is  different  from 
pertinence,  of  Gregoire,   the  bather,  as  Jules 
is  different  from   both:  for  in  the  last,  when 
■  a  gravity  and  assert  his 
pride  and  manhood  against  the  aristocratic  insolence 
of  La  Cosaque,                         forget,  even  in  the  mo- 
ment of  hL  highest  indignation,  that  he  is  an  unpol- 
ished little  clerk  from  a  maison  de  nouvtauti  in  a  bus- 
treet  in  Paris.  elastic  comedian 
than  our  own  John  Di  <  mis  more 
iny  of  their  meth- 
ods tl                        alike. 

Indec  1, 1  i;    in  Amer- 

lis  class  of 
id  chansons 
audiences, 

lie  and  startling  features 

Rehan  a  Judic. 

i  tut,  in  the 

■ 

complete- 
ness, the  two  companl 

i   dy  com- 
pany, the   V  ilys,   and 

1  uglish-spcaking 
compaiiti.  ma. 

i    Englishman  h  latch  that  the 

l,  of  their 

I  only  for 

I      In  the  ab- 

■ 

■ 
school  of  acta  peculiarly  Itscx- 

Of  such  arc  the  company  at  the  California  Thea- 
tre.    In  thetr  b.inds  a  good  melodrama  is  always  suc- 


cessful, and  a  bad  one  can  put  on  a  pretty  good  ap- 
pearance. 

an  Dare"  ranks  under  neither  head.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  clear  or  connected  to  be  really  a  good 
one,  to  say  nothing  of  its  louse  ends,  such  as  the 
sudden  and  unreasonable  pardon  of  the  notorious 
robber,  and  half  a  dozen  other  trifles.  But  it  has 
too  exuberant  a  vitality  to  l>c  a  bad  one.  and  in  lis 
mountings  and  its  cast  is  a  most  goodly  thing  to  look 
at.  Fortunately,  it  taxes  the  male  element  most 
strongly,  and  the  California  Company,  while  lacking 
much  on  the  fern  illy  rich  in  good  actors. 

Mrs.  Rankin  is.  indeed,  the  only  lady  in  the  com- 
pany who  has  had  genuine  and  thorough  training— a 
.  which,  combined  with  a  peculiar  magnetism 
and  a  wonderfully  sympathetic  voice,  makesherevery 
appearance  signally  welcome. 

With  all  their  genius  for  melodrama  the  California 

Theatre  people  are  ambitious  always  to  plume  them- 

foi  higher  flight,  and  we  shall  be  indebted  to 

them   for   taking  Shakespeare  from   the   shelf  once 

more.  ,  .  , 

Mrs.  Rankin  has  ransacked  the  storehouse  of  her 
memory  for  the  items  of  a  famous  revival  of  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  which  took  place  in  Boston 
in  her  childhood,  and  is  transmitting  the  traditions  of 
this  rarely  plaved  comedy.  The  resurrection  of  the 
unfamiliar  comedy  will  be  one  of  peculiar  interest, 
.  because  of  the  traditional  business  which 
comes  thus  directly,  and  partly  because  of  the  lavish 
completeness  of  the  mounting,  which  includes  the 
ssohn  music,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  kel- 
ley  and  the  baton  of  Mr.  Mullaly. 

'Considering,  therefore,  that  both  theatres  are  to  be 
spectacular  on  Monday  night,  the  exchange  is  rather 
unaccountable.  ^ 

At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  the  specially  company, 
which  always  saves  the  fortunes  of  the  house  when  a 
succession  of  bad  combinations  has  reduced  it  utterly, 
comes  once  more  to  the  rescue. 

A  specialty  performance  always  has  a  large  clien- 
tele of  droppers-in  ;  and  it  having  become  generally 
known  that  the  Man  Fly  will  outrage  the  laws  of 
gravitation  at  a  certain  hour,  that  a  clever  young  per- 
son called  Miss  Mollie  Wilson  will  become  serio- 
comic at  another  hour,  and  that  the  Martels  are  quite 
equal  to  the  Crag  Family  in  drawing-room  acrobatics, 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre  is  itself  again.     Betsy  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


'•  Macbeth,"  with  Kelley's  music,  will  be  given  in 
the  East  next  season.  McK.ee  Rankin  controls  the 
right  for  America. 

"Wife  and'Child,"  a  society  drama  by  McKee 
Rankin  and  Fred.  G.  Maeder,  will  soon  be  done  at 
the  Baldwin  by  the  California  Company. 

Rankin's  company  will  be  absent  from  the  Califor- 
nia until  early  in  February.  The  business  staff  and 
stage  employees  will  be  transferred  to  the  Baldwin 
during  the  engagement  there. 

Mazzanovich  and  six  assistants  have  given  what  the 
management  modestly  term  "a  poetic  treatment"  to 
the  scenic  illustrations  and  panoramic  views  of  fairy- 
land employed  in  '*  Midsummer  "Night's  Dream." 

The  panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  has  be- 
come one  of  the  recognized  features  of  the  city.  It 
was  opened  op  the  ?Sth  of  last  March,  and  since  then 
has  been  visited  by  over  two  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wallace,  who  is  playing  Mungo  Park  in 
"Allan  Dare,"  was  married  last  week.  His  fiancee 
came  all  the  way  from  Australia  to  the  wedding,  but 
so  unusual  an  event  in  the  life  of  the  gentleman  was 
not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  smoothness  of  the 
performance  that  evening. 

Victoria  Morosini  Schelling-Hulskamp  is  slough- 
ing off  the  notoriety  of  her  matrimonial  escapade  and 
seems  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed  as  a  singer  in  light 
opera.  She  is  now  playing  the  title  role  in  "Amor- 
ita,"  at  the  Casino,  in  New  York,  and  all  the  critics 
have  a  few  words  of  praise  for  her  voice. 

The  Deakins's  Japanese  Village,  which  is  now  on 
exhibition  in  New  York,  is  making  the  theatre  man- 
agers of  Gotham  turn  green  with  envy.  It  draws  an 
average  attendance  of  three  thousand  persons  a  day; 
but  as  the  expenses  are  considerable,  the  profits  are 
not  so  great  as  the  attendance  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate. 

With  their  usual  quickness  in  seizing  on  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  day,  the  Minstrels  will  give  a  sketch  called 
"Four  Dynamiters"  next  week.  They  further  an- 
nounce a  change  of  ballads  for  the  first  part,  and  for 
the  afterpiece  Charlie  Reed's  latest  spectacular,  ' '  Cin- 
derella's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  or  'Frisco  in 
Eighty  Minutes." 

Charley  Reed  is  going  to  give  another  conundrum 
matinee  to-day.  A  hundred  and  twenty-five  were 
sent  in  last  Saturday,  but  while  there  was  found  to 
be  no  difficulty  in  determining  which  was  the  best,  so 
many  of  them  seemed  to  be  the  worst  that  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  give  another  matinee  to  find  out 
if  anything  could  be  worse. 

Steele  Mackaye,  the  man  who  has  such  a  genius  for 
inventing  good  ideas  and  for  making  failures  when  he 
tries  to  put  them  in  operation,  has  at  length  been 
compelled  to  release  his  hold  on  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
and  its  adjunct,  the  Lyceum  School  of  Acting,  and  is 
now  lecturing  to  the  bucolics  of  interior  New  York  on 
"  The  Philosophy  of  Expression." 

Admiral  Porter,  in  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Mc- 
Kee Kankin  on  the  success  of  "Allan  Dare,"  says: 
"  1  have  no  doubt  my  play  brought  me  back  to  the 
memory  ofagood  many  old  California  friends.  I 
tmshlp  from  1850  to  1854.  and 
thousand  people  to  that  blessed 
country;  some  of  them  must  be  living  yet." 

open  the  holiday  season  at  the  Cali- 
fornia  Theatre  next  Monday  night,  in  "Around  the 
"    For  tiie  purely  spectacular 
■  nt,  they  brought  from  the  East 
-I  fn  ighi  in  51  enery  and  properties;  and  be- 
sides the  .  •  v.  ho  belong  to  dj 
pany,  over  two  hundred  persons  have  been   engaged 
Tor  the  I.  *  b 

MiM  I  irne,  who  is  now  playing  in  the 

eeks*  engagement  at    the 

■ 
"  has  been  selected  for 

I  ftring    the 

es,   Miss 
Hawtlmrnc   will  .  n     aturday   and 

Wednesday,  and  Christm&i  and  New  Year's  days. 


Alice  Harrison  will  piny  a  holiday  engagement  at 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  in  her  new  play,  "  Hot 
Water."  As  she  looms  into  prominence  as  a  star 
her  memories  -begin  to  appear.  Although  always 
called  an  American  actress,  it  now  transpires  I  at  she 
is  of  English  birth,  and  came  to  this  country  with 
the  original  Christy  Minstrels  in  the  capacity  of 
daughter  of  the  Bones,  who  was  also  a  tenor  singer 
of  much  merit. 

Judic  went  to  the  Minstrels  last  Sunday  night,  and 
almost  upset  the  burnt-cork  gentlemen  in  the  circle 
with  the  contagion  of  her  laugh.  As  the  programme 
included  the  rarce  of  "Jay  Dick  "—a  burli 
Judie  by  Mills— and  a  travesty  of  Judic's  ti|  sy  song 
Dy  Charley  Reed,  the  bill  may  be  said  to  have  been 
slightly  personal.  The  great  French  artist  was  quite 
captured  by  the  uniqueness  of  Charley  Reed's  style, 
and  wants  to  go  again. 

Ellen  Terry  has  definitely  retired  from  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  company,  and  from  Mr.  Henry  Irving.  She 
has  contracted  what  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  her 
fifth  marriage,  with  a  Mr.  Norman  Forbes,  who  has 
also  retired  suddenly  from  the  company  in  consider- 
ation of  Mr.  Irving  s  having  found  the  new  combina- 
tion distasteful.  Miss  Terry's  last  marriage  is  not 
popularly  regarded  as  a  romantic  affair,  but  as  one  of 
the  preliminary  sensations  for  a  starring  tour,  which 
will  include  America. 

Helen  Tracy,  the  leading  lady  of  the  Kiralfys,  like 
Mary  Anderson  and  many  other  shining  lights  of  the 
stage,  is  a  California  girl  born  and  bred.  In  com- 
mon, also,  with  many  other  stage  lights,  she  was  a 
Mills  Seminary  girl,  but  came  so  long  before  the 
recollection  of  the  present  crop,  that  the  seminary 
was  not  yet  located  in  Oakland,  and  had  not  attained 
its  present  reputation  as  a  dramatic  conservatory. 
Miss  Tracy  was  at  one  time  thinner  than  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, but'has  graduated  from  her  bones.  She  is, 
and  always  was,  celebrated  for  style. 

Rankin's  California  Company  open  at  the  Baldwin 
Monday  night.  Mrs.  Rankin  plays  Oberon  :  Maude 
Stuart  (who  came  with  "Paquita"),  Titania;  Adele 
Waters,  Helena;  Mabel  Bert,  Hermia;  Mrs.  Bates, 
the  Amazon  Queen;  little  Ruby  Illidge,  Puck,  with  a 
large  number  of  children  us  fairies.  The  men  in- 
clude Mordaunt,  Harkins,  Wallace,  De  Belleville, 
Holland,  Osbourne,  Wright,  Ray,  and  others.  The 
Mendelssohn  music  will  be  given  entire.  The  Bald- 
win prices  during  the  Rankin  season  will  be  25,  50, 
and  75  cents,  and  $1. 

As  an  instance  of  the  very  cosmopolitan  character 
of  the  audiences  which  attend  Judic's  performances, 
the  consuls  of  five  different  nations  were  present  at 
"  La  Cosaque'"  on  Wednesday  evening  — the  Eng- 
lish, French,  Austrian,  Belgian,  and  Russian.  Judic 
has  been  heard  to  say  that  she  finds  her  little  points 
taken  more  quickly  in  San  Francisco  than  in  any  city 
since  she  left  Paris.  She  declares  that  she  loves  to 
play  to  our  audiences,  but  thinks  we  have  had  a 
"  chien  de  temps"  ever  since  her  arrival,  and  would 
not  like  to  live  here.  She  is  the  first  of  the  great  ones 
to  tell  the  truth  in  this  last  clause.  She  has  evidently 
not  learned  the  slock  taffy  of  the  profession. 

Madame  Judic  is  surprised  at  many  of  our  Amer- 
ican customs,  but  she  awards  Chicago  the  palm  for 
eccentricity.  She  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  go- 
ing to  the  theatre  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
to  superintend  the  rehearsal,  and  for  years  has  not 
missed  a  day,  except  when  she  was  ill  or  in  Chicago. 
Un  the  first  Sunday  morning  of  her  stay  in  that  reli- 
gious town  she  went  down  to  the  theatre,  as  usual, 
and  found  the  stage-door  locked.  T.,en  she  went 
around  to  the  front,  and  entering  the  auditorium, 
found  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  throng  of  fashion- 
ables, who  worship  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas.  And  the  Rev.  Dr.  was  just  preparing 
to  go  on  the  stage  to  conduct  the  services,  which  he 
has  held  in  this  theatre  on  Sunday  mornings  for 
years.  Madame  Judic  was  nonplussed  lor  a  moment, 
and  then  she  hurried  outside  and  indulged  in  one  of 
her  merriest  laughs.  And  now  she  relates  the  expe- 
rience with  the  greatest  delight. 

Although  Judic's  dresses  were  made  by  the  great 
Rodriguez,  for  her  American  tour,  and  put  on  exhi- 
bition in  Paris  as  something  worth  showing  to  the 
people  of  that  fashionable  centre,  the  ladies  of  San 
Francisco  have  been  visibly  disappointed  in  the 
greater  number  of  them.  A  brown  and  blue  cos- 
tume worn  in  "  Niniche  "  is  about  as  ugly  as  a  dress 
ever  gets  to  be ;  but  another,  worn  in  the  first  act  of 
"  I^a  Cosaque,"  is  as  splendid  a  stage-dress  as  those 
one  reads  about.  The  dress  proper,  a  short,  plain 
princesse  of  most  perfect  cut,  is  elaborately  embroid- 
ered in  stones  of  every  color,  the  ruby  largely  predom- 
inating, and  finished  with  the  richest  pearl  passemen- 
terie. Over  this  is  worn,  temporarily,  a  short  redin- 
gote  of  pink  plush,  edged  with  pale  gray  marabout 
and  lined  with  the  last  flush  of  a  rose-cloud.  Judic's 
embroideries  are  all  perfect  marvels  of  the  needle, 
and  she  employs  the  very  richest  fabrics  for  her 
dresses,  but  the  great  Rodriguez  does  not  always 
adapt  them  to  the  fatal  amplitude  of  the  great  artist. 
In  the  last  act  of  "  La  Perichole,"  Judic,  in  a  brown 
silk  peignoir,  seems  to  be  submitting  herself  to  in- 
spection under  a  magnifying  glass  of  the  forty-ninth 
degree. 

AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 

Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  December  19th. 

CALIFORNIA  Theatre.  Rankin  &  Co.,  Proprie- 
tors ;  E.  D.  Price,  Manager.  Bill:  "Allan  Dare." 
Cast  as  follows ; 

Simeon  Gale,  Frank  Mordaunt;  James,  Ruby  Illidge; 
Charles,  Birdie  Illidge;  Charles  Gale,  Mr.  Morton,  D.  H. 
Harkins;  Dick  Long,  C.  G.  Greene;  Circus  Man,  J.  Pem- 
broke; Agnes  Gale.  Mrs.  F.  M.  1;.  tes;  Mary,  Mrs.  Mor- 
ion, Miss  Emma  Marble;  Ellen,  Miss  Annie  Lockhart; 
Little  Mary,  Eva  Kelly;  .Allan  Dare,  McKee  Kankin; 
Robert  Ic  Diable,  Frederick  de  Belleville;  George  May. 
Joseph  Holland;  Mungo  Park,  J.  J.  Wallace;  Han.  Hem- 
mcl,  George  Osbourne;  Chief  of  Police,  Prank  Wright; 
,  I  ,  G,  Ray;  Tormcnteuf,  J.  J.  Enright;  Hellene; 
T.  McCarthy;  Sen-ant,  Robert  Murray;  Midget,  Miss 
Minnie  Tittel;  No.  so,G.  H.  Trader;  No.  at,  N.  II.  Kirk 
land;  No.  1,  Fred,  block;  Louise,  Miss  Mabel  Bert ;  Flossy 
Carroltun,  Miss  Susie  Williams;  Mary  Samson,  Miss  TVella 
FolU  ;  No.  to,  Miss  Zoc  Tuttle  ;  No.  13,  Miss  Annie  Lock 
hart. 

Baldwin  Theatre.  — Al.  Hay/man,  Manager. 
Bill,  Monday,  "La  Perichole";  Tuesday,  "I.1I1"; 
Wednesday,  "  La  Cosaque"  ;  Thursday,  "  Divor- 
90ns";  Friday,  "Mile.  Nitouche";  Saturday  mati- 
nee, "Niniche";  Saturday  night,  "  La  Mascotte." 

Bosh  Street  Theatre. — Chas.  P.  Hall,  Acting 

l.ill:  1  eavitt'S  European  Specialty  Com- 
i  'Hows: 
J.  II.  Stanley  and   Li«ie  Conway;  the  Mar  tell  Family; 
C.  T.  Ellis  and  Clara  Moore ;  1  ill's  Marionette* ;  Manches- 


ter and  Jennings;  Valjean;  Weston,  Wood,  Beasley,  uj 
Weston;  Ktiiiicite ;  Miss  Mollie  Wilson;  and  William  F. 
Carroll  and  Joe  J.  Sullivan. 

Grand  Opera  House. ,  Lessee. 

Closed  during  the  week. 

The    Standard    Theatre.— Cornelius  &  Mb. 
Bride,  Managers.    The  Standard  Minstrel  Cor 
comprising  Charley  Reed,  Billy   Birch,  H.   \V. 
man,  J.  W.   Myers,   Castle  Brydges.  Gus   Mills, 
Woods,  W.  H.  Bray,    Hugh  Dougherty,  Burt 
erly,  Budd  Woodlhorpe.    Walter  Goldie  ;    the 
rocco's;  J.  O.  Evans,  R.  M.  Post,  A.  A.  Flynn, 
W.    J.    l'lannery ;  and    six    Madrigal    Boys. 
piece,  "Fe-Do-Ra,  or  All-On-Dare.." 

Tivoli  Opera   House.— Kreling  Bros., 
gers.     Bill:    "Three   Black  Cloaks."     Cast  as 
lows : 

Girola,  Helene  Dingeon;  Isabel,  Louise  Leighton  ;  Isi 
Mamie  Taylor;  Philip,  T.  W.  Eckert ;  Don  Luis,  A,  K 
ner  ;  Don  Jose,  M.  Cornell ;  Dromez,  ].  Kelly. 

Woodward's    Gardens.     Mission    and 
teenth.      Menagerie,    etc.      Performance    Satui 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Ed 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open  f 
g  a.  m.  to  ii  p.  m. 

Olympian  Rink,  corner  Sutter  and  Jones.— Jj 
Keys,  Manager.     Fancy  skating,  polo,  etc. 

Mechanics'  Pavilion  Skating  Academy 
Fancy  skating,  races,  etc. 

At  the  California,  next  week,  the  Kiralfy  com; 
in  "  Eighty  Davs  Around  the  World." 

At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  M.  B.  Leavii 
Specialty  Company. 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stoj 
company  in    "Three  Black  Cloaks." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  no  announcement  h 
been  made. 

At  the  Standard  next  week,  the  Standard  Minsu 
Company. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week,  the  California  Com  pan; 
iu  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 


Jefl 


A  Dynamite  Holiday. 
In  pursuance  of  the  Mikado's  idea  of  making  t 
punishment  fit  the  crime,  and  further,  as  an  indu( 
ment  to  innocent  merriment,  we  would  suggest 
following  treatment  of  our  Pacific  Coast  dynamiter 
In  the  centn  of  the  enclosure  surrounded  by  the  B{ 
District    Race  Track,  let  lour  stout  stakes  be  drit 
To  these      1    tin    four  dynamiters  be   firmly  louu 
On  the   lop  ol   each  stake  let   one  of  the  clockwq 
bombs   be  attached;   around  the  base  of  each  sta 
let  there  be  heaped  in   picturesque  profusion  a  num 
ber  of  the  iron  bombs  which  were  designed  to  be  e 
ploded  by  electricity.     These  are  to  be  connected 
wires  with  batteries   n  the  judges'  stand,  a  third  o 
mile  away.      In  the  judges' stand  v 
following  gentlemen:    William    f.  Cole        ■    W. 
Morrow,  General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  Maim  I'mle 
John  Lord  Love,  Judge  Wilson,  Judge   H 
Judge  Sawyer.  Leland  Stanford,  Chas.  Crocker,  Chic 
Crowley,  Captain    Lees,   Captain   Douglass.,   Judg 
Tobin,   Governor  Stoneman,    Colonel    Bee,  Capua 
Short,  Colonel  Stuart  M.  Taylor,    M.  H.  de  Young 
General  Turnbull,  Claus  Spreckels,  Dennis  Kearnev 
These,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  the  or 
whom  the  dynamiters  proposed  experimenting.    At 
distance  of  about  fifteen  feet  (in  order  to  insure  ac 
curacy  of  aim)  from  the  quartet,  let  Coroner  O'Don 
nell  be  placed,  lashed  to  another  stake,  tut  with  hi 
right  arm  free.      With'"1  easy  reach  of  the  coroner* 
red  right  hand,  let  all  tie  percussion  bombs  be  placec 
Then  let  some  anti-coolie  attendant  set  the  clocks, 
that  the  alarm   would  strike   in  thirty  minutes, 
these  bombs  failed  to  explode,  this  part  of  the  affai 
would  be  considered  off,  and  the  judges  would  ta 
their   bell.     This  would  be  the  signal   for  Corone 
O'Donnell  to  begin  hurling  percussion  bombs  at  hi 
quondam  friends.     If,  through  the  doctor's  agiLaiiot 
his  inaccuracy,  or  damp  dynamite,  these  failed  to  ei 
plode,   they,  also,  would  be  declared   off,   and   th 
judges  would  again  tap  their  bell.      This  would  b 
the  signal  for  the  third  heat.     The  judges  would  to! 
for  the  privilege  of  completing  the  electric  circuit,  an 
the  winner  would  press  the  button.      All  this  is  sug 
gested,  not  with  any  feeling  against  the  dynamiter: 
but  merely  through  a  scientific  curiosity  to  see  w  hetlw 
their  bombs  are  good.      An   instantaneous   phot* 
graph  at  this  lime  would  be  a  neat  idea,  whether  th 
experiment  proved  successful  or  not.       If  it  prove 
successful,  it  would  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  dyni 
mite  and  the  guilt  of  the  dynamiters.     Il  would  als 
afford  a  pleasing  excitement  to  many  thousands  < 
spectators.     Doubtless  the  resulting  shower  of  dyfl 
miter  debris  might  also  furnish  a  good  breakfast  fc 

the  seals. 

.  ♦  * 

—  Everyone  is  selecting  Christmas  tre,'! 
ents  for  his  friends,  and  the  wiser  ones  are  gtttinl 
such  things  as  can  not  fail  to  pease  the  recipienfll 
Pretty  trifles  are  all  right  in  their  place,  but  in  the£| 
hard,  times  nothing  is  so  sure  to  gladden  a  man's  C 
a  woman's  heart  as  a  lastelul  or  a  useful  piece  of  lui 
nit -.ire. 

F.  S.  Chadbourne  &  ^'o.,  whose  stores 
Market   Street,   have    the  largest   stock  of  arlisM 
furniture  in  the  city,  and  it  is  surprising  at  what  lo»l 
rates  these  beautiful  articles  are  sold.       Y< 
anything  there,  from  a  pimple  ottoman  to  the 
ings  of  an  entire  house,  and  each  article  is  a  work  <| 
art  in  itself. 
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Art  Goods. 

Messrs.  Snosv  &  Co.,  of  12    Post  Street,  will,  froi| 
now   till    Christmas,  dispose    of  their 

Decorated  Art  Goods  and  Cards  at  great))  redtfl 
prices.  The  California  Christmas  Card  a  special! 
Opening  evenings, 

.  ♦  . 

The  Best  Shoulder  Braces. 

Freud's  Corse*  House,    N'os.  742  and  744  Marl 

and  10  and  12  Dupont  streets,  is  the  sole  agency 

Dr.  Gray's  Combination  Braces  for  boys,  girls,  mi 

and  ladies.     They  are  the  cheapest  and  best  madi 


1  iTU 
■bob 


A  Christians  Girt. 

For  a  handsome  '  'hristmas  present,  always  acce 
■      .  ,  there  is  nothing  moi  e 
priate  than  one  of  the  new-fashioned  rattan  rock 
Ol  chair  without  rockers,  such  as  you  can    get  A| 
salesrooms  ol  the  California  Furniture  Company, 
to  C26  Bush  Street 


—  Microscopes  for  schoolchildren 

students.     A.  Hirsch,  Optician,  320  Kearny  Street 


hi* 

to 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LOOIS  BRATEBIAH  &  CO.,  119  Montgomery  St., 

Beg  to  inform  tlieir  customers  and  the  public 
that  they  contemplate  making  a  change  in  their 
business,  and  to  facilitate  the  same  hare  con- 
cluded to  offer  their  large  stock  of  Watches^ 
Jewelry,  Silverware,  Clocks,  Diamonds,  Rubies, 
Pearls  in  all  colors,  Sapphires,  and  Fancy  Prec- 
ious Stones,  at  such  REDUCED  RATES  that 
intending  purchasers  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  offered. 

Their  stock  is  replete  with  all  the  Latest 
Novelties,  and  an  inspection  of  the  same  is 
respectfully  solicited, 

8tore  Will  be  Open  Every  Evening  Dunns  December. 


For  the  Gentlemen.  P.  D.  and  C.  P. 

is  no  gift  which  will  prove  more  acceptable  We  call  the  attention  of  the  ladies  to  the  great  re- 
'hristmas  to  a  gentleman  friend  than  one  of  I  duclion  we  have  made  in  the  prices  of  the  celebrated 
beautiful  shaving-stands.  They  are  entirely  i  C.  P.  and  P.  D.  brands  of  Corsets.  All  genuine. 
design,  and  a  wonderful  improvement  on  the     Xo  imitations.      Freud's  Corset  House,  No.  742  and 

744  Market  Street  and  10  and  12  Dupont  Street. 


ones.     For  sale  at  the  California  Furniture  Com- 
y's  rooms,  220  to  226  Bush  Street. 


The  rounds  of  holtday  festivities  have 
ady  begun,  and  the  Metropolitan  Hall  is  in  great 
land  for  concerts,  exhibitions,  and  similar  enter- 
raents.  Its  central  location,  on  Fifth  Street,  near 
'ket.  makes  it  the  most  desirable  place  of  the  kind 
he  city,  for  ail  the  principal  street-car  lines  pass 
hin  hall  a  block  of  the  door. 


A  SPECIAL  CLASS  FOR  THE  THOROUGH    PREPA- 

on  of  candidates  for  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Prince- 
will  be  formed  in  January.  Filippe's  Academy 
Languages,  702  Market  Street,  corner  of  Geary. 


Instructive,  useful  microscopes  for  boys 
Muller's  Optical  Depot.  135  Montgomery  Street. 


BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

Hayman Lessee  and  Manacer. 

RISTMA3  WEEK,  commencing  Monday,  Dec.  21st, 

with  Matinees  Christmas  and  Saturday, 
UHilX'S   CALIFOBMA    THEATRE   fO.1IP.tXY 

In  Shakespeare's  beauu  ul  comedy, 
A  MIDSUMMER  SIGHT'S  DKEAM. 

e  Entire  Mendelssohn  Music.  Additional  numbers  ar- 
£ed  by  Edgar  S.  Kelley.  An  enlarged  orchestra.  A 
larkable  cast.  A  poetic  treatment  o:  panoramic  and 
Oic  effects  by  John  Mazzanovich  and  assistants. 


In  preparation,  a  powerful  new  society  drama, 
WIFE  ANi>  CHILD, 

By  McK.ee  Rankin  and  Fred  G.  Maeder.     Also, 
XOTKL  DAME. 


Prices,  25c,  50c,  and  *5c.      \o  niglier. 


IERRV  CHRISTMAS.              HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 
ALCAZAR    THEATRE. 
FARRELL   STREET NEAR  STOCKTON. 


le  Handsomest  Theatre  in  the  World.     Reserved  Seats  in 

Parquet,  53  cents. 
fOT  Grand  opening  week,  commencing  Monday,  Dec.  21. 
sgular  Matinees,  Wednesday  and  Saturday.     Grand  Extra 
Oil  day  Matinee,  Chnstmai  (Friday)  aiternoon.     The  dis- 
Ignished  American  artis'.e, 

GRACE  HAWTHOKXE, 
J.  K.  Tiliotson's  reconstructed  comedy-drama.  Quecna, 
lich  recently  scored  such  a  success. uf  run  at   tne  Union 
Ware  Theatre,  New  York. 

PopuI.tr  prices,   50c.,   75c,  and  $1.     Seats  on  sale  at  the 
■X  omce. 


STANDARD    THEATRE. 

HAS.   W.   CORNELIL'S MANAGER. 


CHARLEY  KEEIVS  MIXSTBEL3. 

Tery  Evening Saturday  Matinee 

POPULAR    PRICES. 

Tenlng,  flO  anil  "5  els;  Mali  nee,   '.">  and  50  ets. 


T1VOU    OI'EKA   UOl.SE. 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
-INC  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


very  evening  this  week   Bucolossi's  comic  opera  in  3  acts, 
THREE  BLACK  CLOAKS. 


Entirely  Xcw  Scenery  and  Costumes. 

.amission,  25  cents. Reserved  seats,  50  rents. 


rHE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 

Open  daily  from  9  A.  m.  to  n  p.  w. 


RIEGER'S 

Treble-Extra 
Flavoring  Extracts 
For  Flavoring  Cakes, 
Custards,  Jellies,  Etc. 
May  be  had  from  your 
Grocer.  Small  size,  per 
bottle,  25  cts.  Larger 
Sizes  in  proportion. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


OUR  HOLIDAY  MINCE  AND  SQUASH  PIES 

Are  superior  to  any  ever  made,  and  when  it  comes  to  elegant 
Cakes,  we  are  prepared  with  the  very  best  for  the  Holidays. 
The  Cake  Omamenis  for  New  Year's,  just  received  by  us 
are  new,  artistic,  and  beautiful.     Call  on  us. 


SWAIN'S 

FAMILY 

BAKERY, 

63G  MARKJiT  STREET. 


HEMS 


BUSINESS 

CGLLECE, 

24  Post  St  S  F. 

Bend  tor  Circular. 


Commercial  Education,  Penmanship,  Telegraphy,  Short- 
hand Type-writing,  and  the  Modem  Languages  are  now 
included  in  our  Business  Course — all  for  $75  for  a  six- 
months*  term.     Send  for  circular. 


CHRISTMAS  GOODS 

JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

Druggists.  Chemists,  and  Dealers  in  Perfumes, 

Scented    Snaps   Itr11-.hr>.  Cologues, 
and  Toilet  Articles. 


PALACE  DRUG  STORE,  635  MARKET  STREET, 

Branch  Store,  N.  E.  corner  Fillmore  and  JIcAl- 
LUtcr  SirecU. 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  GO. 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS  OF  SAX  FRANCISCO, 

428,  430,  AND  432  PINE  STREET,  NEXT  TO  THE  CALIFORNIA  MARKET, 


Have  received  direct  importations  of 


Z.X7XX7B.XES 

AND    CHRISTMAS    NOVELTIES. 


Natural  Wiesbaden  Strawberries  Glace. 
Strawberry  Mar<-ipan. 
Ponuuemuian  Geese  Breasts,  Boneless. 
Chocolate  Bonboniiicres. 


French  Fruits  Glace,  73  cents  per  pound. 
Wir  shade  u  crystallized  Frails. 
Smoked  Eels.  Swiss  Choi-olntea. 

Extensive  Line  of  French  Groceries. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  ORXAMEXTS,  THE  GRANDEST  DISPLAY. 

Novelties  for  Christmas  Presents,  Bonbons  for  IHuncr  Parties. 

CHRISTMAS-TREE    CANDLES, 

All  Sizes  and  Colors.  20  cents  per  I-1W  box.     A  visit  to  our  cstablistami-nf  trill  convince  3"ou 

lliat  our  display  of  Holiday  Tabic  Luxuries  and  Christmas  Jkovclllca  I.  itucuualed 

IX    AX\    GKOCEKY    I..-T.li;Ll5UMt\l    OX    THE    lMliriC    COAST. 

OUR    PRICES    ARE    LOWER    THAN    ELSEWHERE. 

Onr  Cellar  is  stocked  with  the  oldest  and  rarest  Medicinal  Sherries, 

Ports,  Clarets,  Sauternes,  Burgundies,  Whiskies,  and  Champagnes. 

Send  for  onr  Christmas  Souvenir  and  Catalogue  of  Prices.  TELEPHONE    NO.    I. 


Are  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
I  A.  1.  Bancroft  *  €o..  731  Market  St..  S.F..  Sole  Agents 


HOLIDAY  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mince  Pies,  Sweetmeats,  and  Turkey— This  is  the  If ar vest  Time  for  Dyspepsia. 

KEEP  A  BOTTLE  OF  DE  HAVEN'S  D.  D.  D. 

On  hand  and 

ENJOY  YOUR   CHRISTMAS    DINNER 

AS  ONE  DOSE  WILL  GIVE  RELIEF. 
We  refer  hy  permission  to  the  following  well-known  persons  w  ho  have  tried  it  and  been  coxed : 


MRS.  A.  BOYLE,  713  Minna  Street; 

J.   H.   BREMER,  Grocer,  corner  Vallejo  and  Larlcin  Sts. 

S."M.    RUNYON   (Goodyear  Rubber  Co.),  579   Market 

Streei,  San  Francisco.; 
I.  S.   FOORMAN,  2022   Cali "ornia  Street,  San  Francisco; 
S.  W.   XEAL  (with  Law-,  King  &.  Law),  240  Montgomery 

Street,  San  Francisco; 
J.  M.  WRIGHT,  2519  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco; 
MRS.   F.  A.   HOMAJfJPexry.jNewYork; 


S.  G.  WHITNEY,  433  Franklin  Street. 

MRS.  S.  G.  EENNUT,  717  Post  Street,  San  Francisco ; 

MRS.  A.  T.  TUTTLE,  Perry,  New  Yo-k. 

H.   H.  CREIGHTON,  v&%  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F.; 

MRS.  D.  D.  WAKELEE  Cwifc  of  Real  Estate  Dealer), 

Mountain  View,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 
A.  ROOS  (of  Roth  &  Co.),  214  and  zi6  Post  Street,  S.  F.; 
MRS   L.   MANN,  622  Sutter  Street,  San   Francisco,  and 

many  others. 


MRS.  A.  S.   ROBINSON,  3  Torrens  Court,  off  Clay  Street,  between  Hyde  and  Larlcin, 

;,:;IS  crushed  Indian 

FOR    BREAKFAST.   JMO *£K™*  °°' 


CHRISTMAS  GREETIXG. 

In  extending  onr  Christmas  greeting  for  the 
Holidays,  we  heg  leave  to  announce  to  onr  pa- 
trons and  the  public  that  while  In  Parts  last 
summer  we  made  a  selection  of  elegant  and 
novel  silk  Bonbon  Boxes  and  Bonboniers,  sach 
as  were  never  displayed  here  before. 

We  wonld  be  pleased  to  call  your  attention 
to  new  and  fine  Candies  of  our  owu  manu- 
facture. We  devote  special  care  to  their  pnrity 
and  flavors,  which  cannot  be  excelled.  It  is 
always  our  aim  to  cater  to  the  fine  taste  of  onr 
patrons  in  this  line. 

Appreciating  the  liberal  kindnesses  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  past,  we  shall  always  be  happy 
to  serve  you  with  sweets  at  uo  Kearny  Street. 

W.  GRIEXHAGEX  &  CO. 


FIRST-CLASS 

PASSEXOERS 

Can  obtain  the  best  accommodations  by  the  short  line  of  the 
C'hieago,   Milwaukee,    and    SI.    Paul    Railway 

to  all  points  East  and   Europe,  by  applying  at  Xo.  1HS 
Montgomery  Street. 

CHAS.   E.   FAIRBANKS  Traffic  Agent. 

MOUNT  HOOD 


1\  THE  SIERRAS, 


Etchings  for  CHRISTMAS  and  tlie  NEW  YEAR 
by  Edith  Loring  Peircc,  from  Paintings  by 
M'illi:im  Keith.  So  beautiful  are  tliesc  souve- 
uirs  of  our  Const  lltat  many  are  being  bought 
by  our  etching  connoisseurs  for  llnir  own 
portfolios.  Carefully  prepared  for  mall. 
Latest  date  for  mailing,  December  ISIh.  Pub- 
lished by 

W.  R.  YICKERY, 

«31   Market  St.  (DoxcyM.  under  Palace  Hotel. 


SOHMER  &  GO 
PEEK  &  SON 


SOLE  ACEXT  PACIFIC  COAST, 

BYRON  MAUZY,  107  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DODGE 


BROS. 


&  PRAY. 


32 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


WE  LEADS-OTHERS  FOLLOW 


:>;arLt#  !* 


Sec  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  liny  Ins* 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


■Sencrnl  Agent. 


29  Tost  Sired. 


RJ[.McDonald.  g 

—PRESIDENT.—  .,    m 

piLMcDoualdJ^ 

I  VICE-PRESTs 


ANK 


BM^^ptM  Bank 
MvB&G&T&  Pacific  Coast. 

-fjlftejiiJal«100ft000-0ft 
r  ^Surplus!  500.000.00. 

^silu  Frauch>co,  Cal.,  July  1st.  ii>85. 


JOHN 

TAYLOR   & 

CO. 

114 

,  118, 

us  rinc  si. 

A  g  S  A  YE  It  S ' 

MATERIALS. 

M 

ne  and  Mill  Si 

pplies. 

Also,  Druggists 

Glassware. 

UEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

[Established  1S54.) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

ao  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.    Tt'lcphoiie  No.  33. 


U.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

CENERAL  SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MEKC1LAXTS, 

300  Sansomc  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WIL  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San    Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 
I'        7_ 

Have  agents  in  evMfcJCbminent   commercial   city  in  the 
.£*world. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.  CHESEltROL'GH.  W.  H.  D1MONO. 

WILLIAMS,  1HMOND  &  CO. 


UNION   BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston  ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

AND 

HOLIDAY   GOODS 

In  great  variety. 

LOUIS  CRECOIRE  &  CO., 

No.  «  POST  STREET. 

Open  Evening*. 

OFFER    OF    PRIZES 

T»  Ladle*  fur  Ejmoyi  mi 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


L.   PRANG   &  CO. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS. 


Every  article  iu  the  house  to  be  sold  AT  COST. 


US     SUTTER     ST. 


.rnnnnr  o  i  nnm  martin 

*    FACTORY  COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  S;  F.    ft  °fo 

HLimmiL  ul  LuiiTTTimtr 


-jii 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE 

In  couijK'iliIon  with  leading  manufacturers  or  the  world,  was  awarded 

FIRST  GOLD  MEDAL  AT  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  FAIR, 

Thus  attesting  its  superiority  to  all  others. 


PREJUDICE    IS   A   THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  you  of  Many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced,  They  have  lately  been  unproved — 
are  not  hard  nor  dry — will  always  smoke  free  and  moist — will  not  crumble  in  the  pocket 
nor  "  catch  you  in  the  throat " 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change,  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer,  send 
to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 

Enclose  Three  Red  Stamps.  WJI.  9.  KIMRALX  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


3NSURANCJE  T  COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

THE  LARGEST  PACIFIC  COAST  COMPANY. 

CAPITAL.  $750,000 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884,  -  -  $1,500,000 

AGENTS  IX  AIX  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 

D.    I.  STAPLES,  President;  ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President; 

WILLIAM  J,  DUTTON,  Secretary;  E.  \V.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


FOR 

FINE  HOLIDAY  WINES, 

J.  GUNDLAGH  &  GO, 

Cor.  Market  and  Second, 

SAN   IKAMJiCO. 


Ask  the  Art  anil    Itnok   Drnlers  for  CIrculnra 

glYllIU    dflllUft. 


ABT-PAINTED,  PLAIN,  &  GLAZED 

TILES 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311,   31.1,   313,   Mini   Ml    Market    Mffrl. 


Anni'Tr*  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  receive 
K  III/  I*  frcea  costly  box  of  goods,  which  will  help 
I  I  I1Z.EL..  .,]|  0f  cither  se.v,  to  more  money  right 
away  ilia.:,  anything  L-lse  iii  this  world.  Fortunes  await  the 
workers  absolutely  sure.     Terms  mailed  free. 

TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,   Maine. 


ROOFS 


FOK  ROOFIXG  ItEl'AIKS 

Send  an  early  order  to 
II.  G.  FISliE,  II..  Pioneer 
Roofer,  827  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  Sewing  Machine 
arc  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  he 
hy  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  hy  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFC.  CO. 
S03  Sutler  Street,  Sun  Franclaco. 


Elegant  Assort- 
ment of 

RATTAN 

AND 

wlSl 

REED 

I'l  IIMTI  ICE 

For  sale  by  the 

BURR   FOLDING-BED   CC 

■    11(13  MARKET  STltEET,  S.  F. 


RUBBER    HOSI 


Gardens,  .11111s,  Mines,  and  Fire  Departme: 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RtBB 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Carbolized  Rubber  Ilose,  Standard  OInlte 
Cross)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  lEubbcr  Hot 
Rubber  Hose  {Competition),  Suction  Ilo. 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire  E 
ginc  Hose,  Carbolized  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

VALVES,  CASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDE1 

Factory  on  the  Premises. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, Manas 

No.  li>  First  Street,  near  Market 


OYSTERS 

MAYES 

California  Market.  Entrance  on  California  Sire* 


Slelmvay  A  Son's,  I  Ernest  Uabler, 

liranieh  A  Bach,  I  and  C.  Ucnul.it 


^JOS! 


M.  CRAY,  206  POST  STREET, 


SAX  FRANCISCO. 


JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

PRODUCE   COMMISSION   MERCHA 

S18i  315  DAVIS  SI1HIT, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solid 
Quick  sales;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System.  I 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

iim;i:ai,  in  ten  nuts, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's  | 

Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.  R.  COWEN.  D.  H,  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  fORTBR.  [ 
Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


GERMEA 

FOR   BREAKFAST, 

DELICIOUS. 
#         TRY  IT  i      # 
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Ss[    Idyl  of   tl^e  ¥til&i<e  I^kke  I^i}d. 


My  story  is  a  simple  one  and  true.  It  is  of  plain  people 
in  the  middle  walk  of  life,  who  lived  in  San  Francisco  and 
who  are  now  living  in  California. 

It  is  not  one  of  love  or  romance,  but  a  narrative  of  com- 
mon business  incidents,  such  as  are  occuring  every  day 
among  us.  The  father,  an  honest,  honorable  man  and 
merchant;  the  wife  and  mother,  gentle,  tender,  and  true; 
a  daughter — aged  seventeen — devoted,  loving,  earnest;  a 
son,  one  year  younger,  a  courageous,  spirited,  manly  boy. 
Americans  back  to  the  Pilgrim  days,  country  people,  born 
of  the  farmer  class.  He,  reaied  upon  his  father's  farm  in 
Western  New  York,  educated  at  a  country  school,  and 
graduate  of  a  village  academy;  she,  a  farmer's  daughter  of 
the  neighborhood,  accustomed  to  home  duties  and  domes- 
tic work,  as  wasthe  custom  of  the  time  and  locality,  finish- 
king  her  education  with  a  three-years'  course  at  a  "  Female 
Seminary  ".in  an  adjoining  town. 

They  wooed  from  childhood,  and  at  proper  age  were 

?  married,  and  with  moderate  and  comfortable  means  emi- 
grated to  California,  settled  in  Sin  Francisco,  where  Mr. 
Spencer  engaged  in  a  mercantile  pursuit,  which  he  had 
learned  by  some  years  of  clerkship  in  one  of  the  larger 
New  York  towns  after  his  education  had  been  finished. 
The  few  thousands  that  Mrs.  Spencer  had  received  from 
her  father— her  portion — had,  with  a  prudence  that  does 
not  always  characterize  young  married  folk,  been  invested 
in  a  lot  and  house,  in  her  own  name.  It  was  an  inexpen- 
Jg  sive,  modest,  suburban  home.  It  was  a  happy,  cheerful 
one,  where  love  reigned  and  contentment  dwelt.  It  was 
famished  substantially,  and  to  it  were  the  added  elegances 
which  woman's  artistic  taste  and  industry  can  always  sup- 
ply. One  servant— even  when  the  children  were  babies 
and  Mr.  Spencer  was  prosperous  and  trade  was  thriving  and 
times  were  good — was  all  that  was  required.  Annette,  the 
daughter,  had  graduated  at  the  girls'  high  school,  and  had 
acquired  from  private  masters  one  especial  accomplish- 
ment, that  of  music,  receiving  on  her  sixteenth  Christmas 
day  the  gift  of  a  Steinway  Grand  in  exchange  for  the  up- 
right "  Barde"  upon  which  she  had  industriously  p'acticed 
her  early  scales.  Sam,  the  son,  was  in  the  high  school, 
smoked  cigarettes,  and  did  other  manly  things  thit  boys  in 
Sin  Francisco  do;  played  pranks,  had  his  fun,  got  in 
scrapes,  but  honored  his  father,  loved  his  mother,  and 
adored  his  sister  Annette.  It  was  a  pleasant  family  and 
had  been  a  prosperous  one.  but  a  cloud  had  been  slowly 
gathering,  till  now,  on  this  Christmas  day  of  1S80,  when  we 
introiuce  our  readers  to  the  family,  it  was  piinfully  visi- 
ble in  the  countenances  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer.  The 
Cnristmis  presents  which  for  a  year  or  two  had  been  growing 
less  costly,  were  this  year  but  inexpensive  gifts.  The  house- 
hold expenses  had  been  gradually  curtailed,  the  Christmas 
dinner  was  less  generous,  and  there  were  no  guests.  Sim 
only  felt  the  shadow  in  the  absence  of  an  expected  breech- 
loader No.  12,  choke-bore,  with  pistol  grip,  upon  which  he 
had  set  his  heart.  Annette,  with  the  sharpened  instincts 
of  a  tender  and  loving  heart,  had  for  two  years  been  read- 
ing the  lines  of  trouble  as  they  traced  their  faintest  impres- 
sion upon  her  mother's  face  and  as  first  the  wrinkles  of  care 
marked  her  father's  brow. 

Was  it  mining  stocks  ?  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  our 
story  to  write  the  history  of  this  mad  craze  when  good  men 
went  wrong.  This  Christmas  day  was  not  a  merry  one  in 
the  Spencer  house,  and  all  through  the  holidays  the  air  of 
gloom  hung  over  it. 

During  the  Christmas  week  Annette  and  Sam  had  long 
and  confidential  stolen  interviews.  Sam  was  grave,  walked 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  looked  wise  and 
whistled.  Annette  showed  her  anxiety  in  being  more  si- 
lent and  gentle,  more  tender  io  her  mother,  smiling  more 
sweetly  as  she  ofiener  kissed  her,  and  meeting  her  father, 
as  he  came  home  tired  and  weary  from  the  store,  with  a 
brighter  gladness  and  a  warmer  welcome. 

i  hese  children  realized  the  truth — their  father  was  in 
business  difficulties,  and  the  mother  was  bearing  with  him 
their  burden.  And  so  the  Spencer  family  was  divided — 
the  father  and  mother  contriving  how  to  keep  their  troubles 
from  the  children,  and  Annette  and  Sam  plotting  how  to 
help  their  parents. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  the  year;  Annette  and  Sam  were 
conspiring  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in.  The 
bells  tolled  the  midnight  hour.  The  scene,  Sana's  bed- 
room. Over  two  bank  books  with  pencils  and  paper  two 
young  heads  hid  piled  columns  of  figures.  Sam  had  car- 
ried the  Argonaut  for  four  years,  saved  his  money,  and 
the  result  was  $471.50.  Annette  had  $too  in  her  bank, 
the  accumulation  of  gifts.  "  Then  I  will  srll  my  bicycle," 
Slid  Sam;  "I  can  get  $50  for  it  any  day,  and  we  will 
have  $621.50.  A  section  of  land  is  just  a  mile  square — 
640  acres — and  at  a  dollar  an  acre,  you  see,  with  something 
for  recording,  and  Joe  Eldridgesays  I  shall  have  it  at  bed- 
rock. We  can  pay  for  it  cash  down,  and  then,  with  the 
land  paid  for,  we've  got  a  starter." 


IM 
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"And  I,"  slid  Annette,  "  shall  give  music  lessons.  I 
know  where  I  can  get  two  pupils,  and  that's  four  dollars  a 
week,  over  $200  a  year." 

"  I  can  save  more  than  $2  a  day  as  car  conductor," 
said  Sam.  "  Mr.  McCord  says  I  will  get  two  dollars  and  a 
quarter.   I'll  have  five  hundred  dollars  in  bank  in  a  year." 

"  What  scares  me,  Sim,"  said  Annette,  "  is  the  fencing, 
and  the  house,  and  the  horses,  and  the  farm  implements, 
and  the  artesian  well.  Why,  that  alone  will  cost  a  thou- 
sand dollars." 

"  That's  always  the  way  with  girls.  They  don't  know 
anything  about  business.  They  are  always  looking  around 
for  trouble,"  said  the  important  head  of  the  firm. 

"Well,"  replied  Annette,  "it  is  something  to  get  the 
land  and  have  it  paid  for,  and  if  we  don't  succeed  we  can 
sell  it.  Do  you  know,  Sam,  a  mile  square  is  a  good  deal 
of  hand  ?" 

"  I  know  we  will  succeed,"  said  Sam,  "and  if  we  can 
only  keep  it  from  father  and  mother  for  about  three  years, 
we  will  have  a  Christmas  gift  for  them  worth  presenting." 

This  land  scheme  had  come  about  in  this  way:  Sam  had 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Eldridge,  of  the  real 
estate  firm  of  Easton  &  Eldridge,  who  had  one  day  jok- 
ingly asked  the  boy,  when  seeing  him  with  the  Argonaut, 
"  what  he  did  with  his  money,'  and  Sim  replied,  "  1  am 
saving  it  to  buy  a  farm."  When  the  Tulare  lake  lands 
came  into  market  under  the  swamp  and  overflowed  land 
act,  Mr.  Eldridge,  recalling  the  incident,  said  to  the  young 
Spencer,  "  Well,  Sam,  I  have  your  farm  picked  out  fir 
you  down  in  Tulare  county,  ten  miles  from  the  railroad, 
splendid  soil,  perfectly  level,  in  the  artesiin  belt.  '  No 
fence '  law ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  pay  for  it,  and  go  to  work, 
and  you'll  get  rich." 

When  the  Christmas  week  brought  the  father's  embar- 
rassments to  his  knowledge,  the  idea  of  becoming  a  farmer 
took  shape  in  his  brain.  Upon  communicaiing  it  to  Annette 
she  replied,  "Splendid!  just  the  thing,  Sim.  We'll  get 
out  of  this  horrid  town  and  become  farmers."  Together 
they  dreamed  dreams  and  pictured  to  themselves  bright 
visions  of  country  ease  and  independence;  in  their  imagina- 
lions  painted  landscapes  that  rivaled  those  of  Turner  or 
Claude  Lorraine.  Through  hers  ran  bright,  sparkling 
streams,  leaping  and  frollicking  down  cascades  shadowed 
mid  towering  trees,  green  meadows,  pasturing  herds  of  sheep 
and  kine;  and  over  his  stretched  great  fields  ofgrain,  with 
harvesters  at  work,  horses  prancing  in  the  field,  a  great 
mansian  for  a  country  home,  with  stables  and  corrals;  she 
furnished  the  house  wi'h  rich  hangings  over  its  broad 
verandas;  she  grew  vines  with  scarlet  trumpet-flowers  and 
the  emblem  of  the  holy  passion;  his  stables,  fields,  and  cor- 
rals were  filled  wiih  herds  of  fat  kine,  and  over  his  estate 
were  vines  and  fruit  trees;  a  broad  vine-covered  arbrr  led 
up  to  the  dwelling  through  a  stately  avenue  of  trees;  Tulare 
Lake  gave  glimpsesof  its  shining  surface,  and  over  its  waters 
danced  in  mirage  fantastic  shapes;  great  droves  of  catile 
walked  with  their  feet  in  the  air,  boats  sailed  above  its 
bright  waters,  while  along  its  grassy  shores  and  mid  the 
tule  islands  that  hordered  them  the  wild  game  made  its 
breeding  home;  the  stalely  swan  swam  out  in  graceful 
dignity  upon  its  waters  or  poised  himself  on  broad  wings 
above  them.  There  the  great,  pouched  white  pelican  fed, 
mingling  with  swans  and  bitterns  as  they  waded,  and  with 
their  long  bills  gathered  their  dainties  from  the  lake's  shal- 
low waters;  there  the  black  curlew  and  the  noisy  plover 
built  their  floating  nests  and  reared  their  birdlmgs  in 
cradles  rocked  by  gentle  winds  on  wavelets  in  the  tule 
groves;  there  all  kinds  of  ducks  grew  fit  and  summered 
with  their  young;  great  mallard  drakes  quacked  their 
domestic  commands,  and  motherly  ducks  to  their  ducklings 
give  noisy  directions;  up  rises  the  white-breasted  quaker- 
Oacked  canvas-back,  with  their  whirrin?,  swift-cleaving 
wings;  the  teal,  small  and  hasty  in  his  flight,  his  irrides- 
cent  wing  feathers  only  catch  the  eye;  the  heavens  are 
filled  with  multitudinous  birds  as  they  take  some  fancied 
alarm  and  poise  themselves  aloft,  swinging  in  airy  circles; 
ovir  all,  up  aloft,  the  great  brown,  noisy  Honk-r  goose, 
the  Brandt,  and  the  Canadian  white  goose  add  their  noisy 
outcries  to  the  wild  symposium.  Far  away  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  lake  the  wading  long-bills  patiently  "gather 
shells,"  while  great  armies  of  geese  quietly  sleep  or  feed, 
now  and  then  iMng  up  with  boisterous  clamor  to  exercise 
their  wings  and  lungs  m  the  soft,  warm  air. 

In  all  of  this  fanciful  imagining  of  young  brains  there  is 
but  a  sing'e  point  that  is  not  within  the  limit  of  the  real. 
There  can  be  no  leaping  cascades  on  the  broad,  rich  plains 
of  the  San  Joaquin,  nor  in  the  valley  of  Lake  Tulare,  for 
these  lands  are  level — as  level  was  Sam  Spencer's  mile 
squire  of  land  as  it  could  be  rendered  by  the  lapping  waves 
of  ages  over  alluvium  washed  from  the  hills  and  mounitan 
slopes  that  environed  Tulare  Lake. 

Water  may  he  had  in  flowing  abundance  from  artesian 


wells,  carried  in  pipes  forty  feet  above  the  surface,  afford- 
ing fountains  to  charm  the  eye  and  flowing  streams  to 
vitalize  the  soil. 


The  New  Year's  Day  of  18S1  was  not  a  cheerful  one  in 
the  Spencer  household.  The  dinner  passed  but  gloomily, 
the  cheerfulness  was  forced  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and 
there  was  a  mysterious  exchange  of  glances  between  the 
young  folk.  At  its  conclusion,  and  as  napkins  were  being 
silently  folded,  Annette,  with  many  blushes,  spoke  her  little 
piece  as  agreed  between  herself  and  Sam : 

"My  dear  father,  Sam  and  I  have  noticed  that  you 
are  sad;  between  you  and  darling  mother  there  is  a  secret 
you  are  hiding.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  confide  in  us,  but 
we  ask  you  to  remember  our  ages,  and  to  believe  that  we 
are  no  longer  helpless  children,  and  to  realize  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  are  to  become  helps,  not  burdens. 
We,  too,  have  a  secret,  Sam  and  I,  and  we  ask  jou  to  let 
us  keep  it  for  a  year.  On  New  Year's  Day,  twelve  months 
from  now,  we  will  tell  you  something  more,  report  progress 
of  our  scheme.  In  the  meantime,  dear  father,  you  must 
ask  no  question,  and  you,  dear  mother,  must  repress  your 
curiosity." 

The  paren's  looked  their  surprise  when  Sim  spoke  Up 
and  said:  "I  don't  go  back  to  school;  to-morrow  at  six 
o'clock  I  am  conducor  on  the  Sutter-street  cars.  Mr. 
McCord  gives  me  the  place.  I  shall  board  and  sleep  at 
home." 

"And  I,"  said  Annette,  "shall  make  the  house  gay  with 
unbearable  music  lessons  on  my  Steinway  Grand,  and  help 
mother  do  the  work." 

Over  the  face  of  the  father  played  a  sad  smile,  and  the 
mother  dropped  a  tear  or  two  as  the  children  kissed  their 
parents.  Annette  went  to  her  room  and  ciied,  and  Sam 
went  into  the  back  yard  and  whistled.  The  compact  was 
entered  into,  and  the  New  Year  began. 

******* 

On  the  following  day  the  land  purchase  was  completed, 
and,  after  sale  of  the  bicycle  and  the  Argonaut  route,  Sam 
had  a  small  balance  to  his  credit  in  the  German  Savings 
Union. 

The  year  passed — a  hard-working  year,  but  it  passed,  and 
on  the  Christmas  day  of  iSSt  the  bank  bo.  ks,  the  paper, 
and  the  pencils  were  again  in  requisition.  Balances  were 
struck,  and  there  was  found  to  Sim's  credit  two  dollars  of 
savings  for  every  day  of  labor,  while  Anneite  had  earned 
and  saved  one  dollar  for  each  working  diy  of  the  year. 
Her  pupils  had  increased;  she  had  dressed  herself.  To 
Sim's  credit,  with  last  jears  balance  and  the  interest  com- 
puted, was  $683.  Annette's  book  exhibited  a  credit  of 
$276.  Total,  $959.  To  this  was  to  be  added  $320,  for  a 
lease  of  half  the  land  for  one  year,  rent  havirg  been  paid 
in  advance  with  a  certified  check  on  the  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, payable  on  the  iolh  day  of  June.  Grand  total, 
$1279.  Result,  happiness!  Ann-tte  cried.  Sana  thrust 
his  nands  in  his  pockets  and  whistled.  S  x  hundred  and 
forty  acres  of  the  best  land  in  Ameiica  and  $1279  in  bank. 

"  Shake,  old  pard,"  said  Sam. 

That  Christmas  eve  was  a  less  anxious  one.  Mr.  Spencer 
looked  worried.  Mrs.  Spencer  carried  her  weary,  patient 
smile,  that  was  eloquent  of  trills  and  anxieties  not  yet 
overcome,  but  upon  the  countenance  s  of  Anneite  and  Sam 
wasthe  triumphant  glow  of  a  battle  fought  and  victory  won. 
The  Christmas  dinner  was  bountiful;  beside  the  plates  of 
father  and  mother  was  an  acceptable  gift,  and  from  their 
faces  were  driven  the  cloud  of  anx'ety  and  care  that  had 
shadowed  them.  Just  why  they  did  not  know,  but  the 
smiling  faces  of  their  loved  ones  and  gleeful  music  that 
swelled  from  the  Steinway  Grand  drove  away  anxieties  and 
gave  them  all  a  happy  evening  and  sent  them  all  to  sweet 
slumbers  and  pleasant  dreams. 

The  following  days  were  busy  ones.  It  was  a  period  of 
estimates,  for  Sam  had  determined  upon  the  ooentng  week 
of  the  new  year  to  make  his  firu  visit  to  his  firm  and 
take  with  him  enough  of  farm  imnlements,  horses,  lumber 
for  a  shed,  corral  and  shanty,  with  stores  of  provisions  for 
himself,  and  a  stout  laborer,  and  seed  enough  to  sow  his 
half  section,  with  a  reserved  capital  for  contingencies. 

Mr.  McCord,  advised  of  the  farming  scheme,  had  agreed 
to  sell  him  six  strong  hoists— good  lor  farm  work  but  no 
longer  serviceable  on  the  street  by  reason  of  their  tender 
feet— at  $40  apiece.  Mr.  Baker,  of  the  firm  of  Baker  & 
Hamilton,  interested  in  the  boy,  promised  to  provide  him 
a  broad  tired  farm  wagon,  with  two  gang-plows,  two  disc 
harrows,  seed  drills,  and  other  necessary  implements,  at 
cost  prices.  While  bargaining  for  harness  with  the  fimi  of 
Mun  &  Winchester,  Sana  came  across  a  young  English 
fanner  who  had  an  experience  of  two  years  in  the  Tulare 
Valley,  and  whose  section  Sam  found  was  only  seven  miles 
from  his  own,  so  as  they  were  to  be  neighbors  they  soon 
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struck  up  an  acquaintance,  and  Sam  had  a  multitude  of 
questions  to  ask  concerning  the  country  and  as  to  what  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  procure  to  commence  farming 
operations.  Young  Fletcher,  proving  to  be  exceedingly 
intelligent  and  communicative,  Sam  asked  him  if  he  would 
not  dine  at  the  house,  and  afier  dinner  go  over  the  whole 
business  with  him  and  his  sister.  Sam  explained  the  con- 
dition of  aff.irs,  and  charged  him  to  reticence  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  parents,  who  were  in  the  dark  as  to  the  farming 
scheme. 

The  dinner  was  followed  by  other  dinners,  the  evening 
by  other  evenings,  long  consultations  were  had  with 
Annette,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  the  following  esti- 
mates were  agreed  upon : 

Plain    board    redwood    cottage,  battened    and    un- 

painted,  with  four  room;  and  rou^h  kitchen....  $250 
Shed  for  hay,  boarded  in  on  one  side   and  at   two 

ends,  shingled,  with  stalls  for  six  horses 200 

Seed  bailey,  wheat,  Egyptian  corn,  potatoes,  broom 
corn,  and  enough  alfalfa  for  40  acres,  with  pro- 
visions       2^0 

Six  horses,  with. harness 300 

Farming  implements 400 

Total  of  $1400,  with  no  provision  for  the  two  laborers 
required,  whose  wages  ought  to  be  paid  monthly — eight 
months  at  $30  each  would  require  $480.  Sim  looked  blue 
and  Annette  astounded  at  the  figures,  which  demonstrated 
a  deficiency  of  $500;  when  Mr.  Fletcher  suggested  an- 
other difficulty — January  was  too  late  to  begin  firming 
operations  in  Tulare  county.  Sim  ought  to  have  been  on 
the  ground,  with  his  house,  shed,  and  corral  built  ready  to 
begin  work  in  N  ovember,  in  order  to  utilize  the  first  rains 
ana  get  the  seed  well  in  before  the  rainy  season  com- 
menced, as  they  had  no  well  for  irrigating. 

Mr.  Fletcher  suggested  a  mortgage,  but  Annette  shook 
her  curls  and  said,  "No  debt."  "No,"  said  Sam,  "no 
debt."  The  result  of  all  this  was  a  determination  on  the 
pirt  of  Stm  to  defer  his  farming  operations  till  the  first  of 
the  following  September.  But  somehow  Mr.  Dick  Fletcher 
f  jund  excuse  to  spend  many  evenings  at  the  Spencer's,  and 
to  dine  with  them  on  New  Year's  day,  and  to  defer  his  re- 
turn till  several  days  after  his  proposed  departure.  Sam 
alsi  observed  that  he  seemed  to  find  a  good  many  subjects 
of  communicatim  with  Annette  that  did  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  connected  with  farming  upon  the  Tulare  lake  lands. 
******* 

The  New  Year  of  18^2  opened  without  much  apparent 
change  in  Mr.  Soencer's  affairs.  He  still  toiled  on.  The 
cheerfulness  of  Stm  and  Annette  threw  around  them  an 
atmosphere  of  mysterious  content  that  seemed  to  influence 
their  pirents,  and  when  Mr.  Spencer  returned  evenings 
from  his  business,  and  Mrs.  Spencer  indicated  by  her  tired 
.look  that  her  ltbors  were  not  easy  to  bear,  Sam  lit  up  the 
gloom  as  he  dashed  in  at  noon  and  evening  for  his  hasty 
lunch  and  dinner  with  cheerful  countenance.  Annette 
was  constantly  occupied  with  her  music,  and  all  of  them 
■  were  too  busy  to  have  any  time  to  nurse  anxiety. 

For  a  time  Mr.  Fletcher  found  excuse  to  write  to 
BAnnette  concerning  certain  suggestions  that  he  had  omit- 
ted to  mention  when  in  Sin  Francisco.  It  seems  that  he 
;  frequently  rode  over  to  Sam's  section  and  reported  progress 
as  to  how  his  tenant  goton,  and  then  either  the  correspond- 
ence died  out  or  there  was  nothing  in  the  letters  that 
Annette  thought  would  interest  Sim,  and  she  carefully 
riled  them  away  after-  reading;  although  she  conscien- 
tiously replied  to  them,  she  never  troubled  Sam  to  post  her 
replies,  because  she  knew  that  a  car  conductor  could  not 
neglect  his  dudes  and  waste  his  time  as  a  letter-carrier. 
Everything  drifted  along  as  usual  till  the  end  of  August, 
when  there  was  another  eximination  of  bank  books.  Sam 
found  himself  credited  with  an  additional  $240,  and 
Annette  had  earned  even  more  than  Sim,  as  she  had  in- 
creased the  number  of  her  pupils  and  charged  somewhat 
higher  prices  than  when  she  first  began. 

©.1  the  first  day  of  November  Sam  left  San  Francisco 
witn  his  wagon,  six  horses,  with  two  stout  Portuguese  farm 
laborers  whom  he  hadengaged  for  the  yearat$25  permonth 
each  and  "  found."  Farm  imnl-ments,  household  utensils, 
stove,  etc.,  with  provisions,  flour,  bacon,  etc.,  had  been 
sent  by  rail.  Sam  and  his  men  camped  out  and  cooked 
for  themselves.  Arriving  at  the  farm,  his  friend  Dick 
Fletcher  was  on  hand  with  a  two-hone  farm  wagon  and 
stout  laborer  to  aid  in  puiting  up  corral,  horse-sheds,  and 
house.  In  less  than  ten  days  Sim  found  himself  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  comfortable  bed  in  hisownroom.  Hedis- 
covered  in  himself  an  unknown  talent  for  cooking,  and  thus 
in  a  short  time  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  two 
ging-plows  turning  their  wide  furrows.  It  was  not  long 
Before  two  hundred  acres  of  wheat  was  in  the  ground,  and 
scarcely  had  he  finished  his  last  driving  when  the  springing 
srnots  of  tender  wheat  indicated  that  the  warm  rain  had 
begun  to  exercise  its  fertilizing  influence.  Next  fallowed 
a  hundred  acres  of  barley,  and  then  in  time  a  good  patch 
of  Egyptian  corn  and  a  few  acres  of  broom  corn.  Sam  and 
Annette  exchange!  frequent  letters,  in  which  Sim  wrote 
enthusiastically  of  how  his  friend  Dick  Fletcher  asdsted 
him,  and  how  often  Dick  came  over  to  see  him,  and  how 
often  he  rode  over  to  see  Dick,  and  what  a  splendid  place 
he  had— "two  sections,  and  all  under  cultivation,"  all 
fenced  in  with  wire  fences  around  each  160-acre  lot,  and 
near  his  house,  around  40-acrelots.  Four  strands  of  wire, 
posts,  splitredwood,4X4  and  7  feet  long  and  ra  feet  apart, 
co.ts  $265  per  mile.  Fletcher  had  a  splendid  house  and 
immense  Dim.  with  an  artesian  well  near  the  residence, 
8  inch  b  ire,  526  feet  deep,  fl  jwing  900,003  gallons  of  water 
duly.  He  had  an  artesian  well  on  each  half  section,  but 
nonefliwingquiteasmuchasthehome  well.  His  principal 
crops  were  wheat,  barley,  beets,  peas,  broom  corn, 
and    Egyptian     corn.     He  was     also    successfully    ex 


around  his  outside  line  and  on  either  side  of  the  lanes  that 
divided  his  fields,  making  his  place,  as  Sam  said,  look 
"very  profitable  and  awful  picturesque." 

Sam  was  eloquent  over  his  friend  Fletcher's  firm,  but 
somehow  Annette  did  not  seem  to  respond  with  the  same 
enthusiasm,  or  to  be  very  inqusiiive  about  "  Mr.  Fletcher's 
firm."  But  then,  as  Sim  philosophically  remarked  to  his 
friend,  "girls are  cut ious,  you  know;  anyhow,  Di^k,  Annette 
is  an  awful  nice  girl,  but  of  course  she  takes  more  interest 
in  my  farm  than  yours";  and  Dick  heard  this  with  a  blush 
that  Sam  was  too  young  to  observe.  And  so  things  went 
on  till  shortly  before  Christmas.  In  one  of  Mrs.  Spencer's 
letters  she  wrote  to  Sim  that,  as  Mr.  Fletcher  had  been 
very  kind  to  him,  he  had  better  invite  him  down  to  be  his 
guest  on  Christmas  week,  and  S  tm  did  so.  Dick  hesitated 
a  good  deal,  and  feared  he  could  not  leave  the  farm,  but 
finally  concluded  he  could  get  away,  and  so  the  holidays  of 
the  closing  year  found  the  Spencer  family  with  a  guest. 

The  Christmas  dinner  was  an  improvement  on  the  one 
of  a  year  before.  The  week  was  a  pleisant  one.  Annette 
and  Mr.  Fletcher  discussed  music  a  gre<t  deal  by  attend- 
ing operas  and  concerts,  and  afforded  Mrs.  Spencer  great 
pleasure  attending  as  chaperone.  Sam  siid  a  320-acre 
farmer  could  not  afford  opera  tickets,  and  so  contented 
himself  with  anight  at  theTivoli  or  the  minstrels.  By  this 
time,  of  course,  Sim's  farming  scheme  had  leaked  out  and 
was  the  subject  of  discussion  all  around,  affording  Mr. 
Spencer,  as  he  subsequently  admitted,  very  great  pleasure. 
He  felt  that  while  his  affairs  seemed  desperate  his  children 
were  anchoring  themselves  in  a  safe  harbor,  beside^gaining 
a  practical  knowledge  of  life. 

"One  more  year,"  said  Sim,  "if  everything  goes  well, 
we  will  pull  up  and  emigrate  to  Tulare  county,  and  you, 
dear  mother,  shall  have  fljwers  and  chickens  and  a  one- 
horse  phaeton,  and  nothing  to  do  but  gad  and  gossip  among 
the  best  country  families,  and  Annette  will  be  the  belle 
when  ole  Seven-up  gives  a  ball  at  the  hotel  Tipton.  I  take 
it  for  granted,  Annette,  that  your  destiny  is  to  be  a  farmer's 
wife  in  Tulare.  Don't  you  think  so,  Dick?  and  she  can't 
even  milk." 

Just  why  Annette  blushed,  and  just  why  Dick  turned 
upon  her  that  curijus  stare,  and  j  1st  why'Mrs.  Spencer 
gazed  upon  her  daughter  with  that  far-away,  loving,  tender 
look,  as  this  is  notalove  story,  we  do  not  concern  ourselves 
to  ask  or  answer. 

******* 

Sam  and  Mr.  Fletcher  returned,  early  in  January  of  18S3. 
to  their  Tulare  home,  Sam  taking  up  sundry  home  com- 
forts, some  furniture,  and  bric-a-brac  to  furnish  a  room  in 
anticipation  of  a  visit  the  following  fill  from  Mrs.  Spencer 
and  Annette,  a  little  matter  in  which  it  seemed  that  Mr. 
Dick  Fletcher  seemed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
interest,  considering  that  he  and  Sim  lived  seven  miles 
apart.  Besides,  Dick  Fletcher  brought  a  great  deal  of 
furniture  for  his  own  house,  in  anticipation,  as  he  said,  that 
possibly  his  mother  and  sisters  might  come  out  from  Eng- 
land to  visit  him.  In  all  of  his  selections  of  household 
purchases  he  depended  necessarily  upon  the  assistance  of 
Annette,  because,  as  he  remarked,  "A  fellow  don't  know, 
you  know;  and  if  he  hadn't  a  lady  to  consult  there  is  no 
telling  whether  he  wouldn't  make  a  mull  of  the  whole 
business."  Annette  was  very  kind  and  very  polite — I 
suppose,  because  ladies  like  shopping  and  like  to  give  ad- 
vice. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  follow  Sam's  farming.  The 
wheat  grew,  and  he  hauled  it  to  Tipt  >n  and  sold  it;  it  was 
threshed  by  one  of  the  threshers  traveling  for  jobs.  The 
crop  was  good  and  the  Drice  was  good.  With  the  money 
obtained  for  his  wheat  he  bought  hogs,  and  fed  them  uoon 
the  wheat  barley  and  stubble.  From  the  sile  of  his  hogs 
he  realized  enough  to  dig  an  artesian  well  which  cost 
$1200.  It  was  built  with  screw  pipe  and  discharged  very 
close  upon  a  million  of  gallons  a  day.  Annette  had  con- 
tributed from  her  earnings  over  $r,ooo,  which  went  for 
orchirding,  alfalfa,  fencing,  etc.,  etc.  Sim  renewed  his 
lease  to  his  tenant,  as  he  found  that  360  acres  was  as  much 
as  he  could  manage  with  his  limited  capital,  so  that  when 
again  the  holidays  came  around  and  Sir.  Fletcher  was 
again  invited  to  visit  Sin  Francisco,  Sam  went  down  an 
indeDendent  farmer,. his  half-seciion  provided  with  a  gooH 
flowing  well,  his  land  fenced,  and  with  a  good  start  of 
vines,  fruit,  and  nut-trees,  with  ornamental  shruos  where 
the  coming  farm  home  was  to  be  built. 

It  is  not  necessary  again  to  describe  the  Christmas  din- 
ner nor  the  increased  f.  sivitiesof  the  Chiistmas  week,  nor 
the  more  frequent  and  confidential  consulations  that  oc- 
curred between  Mr.  Richard  Fletcher  and  Miss  Spencer, 
and  we  simply  note  the  fact  that  after  an  interview  between 
Mr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Spencer,  the  result  of  which  was 
communicated  to  Mrs.  Spencer,  her  services  as  chaperone 
were  somewhat  dispensed  with,  and  Sam  thought  he  ob- 
served Dick  kissing  Annette  one  night  in  the  hallway  as 
she  withdrew  to  her  room  after  returning  from  the  theatre. 
Sirn  looked  wise,  asked  no  questions,  and  whistled. 

The  year  of  1884  was  again  a  busy  and  not  unsuccess- 
ful one  to  the  two  young  men.  To  Sam  it  was  a  year  of 
hard,  earnest  labor.  At  an  early  morning  hour  he  was 
astir,  and  while  his  men  were  attending  to  their  horses  in 
order  to  be  at  work  in  time,  Sam  prepared  the  breakfast. 
Some  cows  and  young  cattle  had  been  added  to 
the  farm  stock.  Sam  had  a  saddle-horse,  and  in  the  fall 
aspired  to  a  covered  buggy.  A  small  band  of  sheep  had 
been  acquired,  and  sheep  and  cattle  were  fed  upon  alfilfa 
in  the  corrd.  This  served  the  double  purpose  of  economy 
in  feed  and  the  saving  of  all  the  manure  for  fertilizing  the 
root  crops.  Breeding  sows  were  sent  down  to  the  coast, 
Fletcher  and  Sam  uniting  in  the  expense  of  herding  them, 
where  they  fed  upon  clams,  earth  worms,  and  lule  roots 


perimen.ing  with  sugar  cane  and  cotton.     His  wheat  he    growing  upon  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  when  the  crops 


drew  to  the  rtilroad,  but  his  idea  was  to  feed  his  grain  to 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  and  drive  them  to  market  on  foot. 
He  had  neirly  400  acres  of  alfalfa,  which  produced  three 
splendid  crops  a  year;  one  40-acre  field  which  he  carefully 
irrigated  produced  nine  tons  to  the  acre.  Dick,  too,  had 
planted  several  acres  to  vines,  mostly  for  raisin-making, 
with  some  wine  for  table  use.  He  had  a  large  orchard 
with  every  variety  of  fruit,  five  acres  of  apricots  and  five  of 
German  prunes,  with  great  number  of  nut-bearing  trees 


were  gathered  the  swine  were  fittenedupon  the  grain  fields 
and  turnip  fields  and  all  such  alfalfa  pasture  as  was  devot- 
ed to  that  purpose.  To  Mr.  Fletcher  farming  was  a 
gentlemanly  occupation.  With  ample  means  he  had  start- 
ed some  years  before  Sam,  wi.h  twice  as  much  land  and  in 
a  m  re  picturesque  location;  through  his  land  ran  a  nice 
creek,  and  though  dry  in  mid-summer,  there  was  within  his 
enclosure  a  broad  lagoon  surrounded  with  immense  oaks. 
This  lake  he  had  improved,  planted  its  margin  with  trefs, 


stocked  it  with  fish,  and  on  its  borders,  far  enough  away 
to  avoid  malaria,  he  had  built  a  spacious  and  elegant 
modern  home,  for  Dick  Fletcher  was  a  gentleman  farmer 
with  plenty  of  money.  English,  he  was  not  a  lord — only 
a  gentleman.  One  peculiarity  of  his  house  was  this:  it  was 
built  upon  brick  piers,  12 feet  in  height,  leaving  the  whole 
of  the  lower  story  open  to  the  breeze.  Upon  the  front 
were  broad  vine-covered  verandas,  up  to  which  led 
broad  stairways,  while  the  rear  was  open  to  the  corrals 
and  sheds,  leaving  the  stock  to  find  cooling  breezes  and 
gratified  shade  beneath  the  house  and  its  broad  verandas. 
The  suggestion  came  from  the  Swiizer  farm-house,  nor  did 
it  look  other  than  pleasant  to  see  throueh  the  iron  railing 
that  picketed  the  enclosure  the  great  mellow-eyed  cows  as 
they  came  in  to  escape  the  glare  of  the  noon-day  sun. 
The  additional  inducement  to  this  st)  le  of  builoing  w as 
to  get  up  into  the  higher,  purerair.and  away  from  the  mal- 
aria that  alter  the  evening  shades  clings  close  to  the  earth. 
Around  the  Fletcher  place,  which,  desiring  to  name  as 
nearly  after  his  English  home  of  "Kavenswald"as  possi- 
ble he  called  "Owls'  Oaks,"  were  fine  groves  of  nut-bearing 
tiees  arranged  in  broad  avenues  that  led  up  to  the  house, 
splendid  vineyards  with  every  vaiiety  of  grapes,  and  or- 
chards producing  every  kind  of  fruit  that  is  capable  of 
growth  in  this  most  fruitful  ol  all  soils  and  most  genial  of 
all  climates.  Sam's  farm  of  now  640  acres— for  this  fall  he 
proposed  to  manage  it  all— with  its  cottage  house,  iis  open- 
sided  snedand  stable,  its  one  well,  its  newly  plank d  vines 
and  young  orchard  of  limited  acres,  with  ro  oaks,  no 
lake,  and  no  running  stream,  was  in  marked  cor.lrast  to 
Owls'  Oaks,  with  its  beautiful  residence,  its  great  barn 
with  blooded  horses  and  herds  of  thoroughbred  Holstein, 
Ayershires,  and  Jerseys,  and  all  the  accessories  of  comfort- 
able farm  life  which  the  tastes  of  a  Rugby  and  Oxford  grad- 
uate could  desire,  and  a  very  comfortable,  well  filled  pot 
of  money  could  command. 

It  had  now  come  to  be  understood  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  Sam  and  Mr.  Fletcher  should  make  their  annual  pil- 
grimage to  San  Francisco.  Dick  had  begun  to  make  open 
and  frequent  reference  to  the  possibility  of  Annette  return- 
ing with  them  at  no  distant  day.  Improvements  were  made 
at  the  Oaks,  furniture  purchased,  horses  trained,  and  car- 
riages procured  with  reference  to  the  contemplated  change 
and  its  transformation  from  a  bachelor's  10  a  Benedict's  es- 
tablishment. Sam,  too,  was  now  looking  forward  to  having 
his  parents  pull  up  their  city  stakes  and  remove  to  their 
country  home.  He  was  planning  for  the  next  summer's  work 
the  erection  of  a  new  house,  and  now  he  was  no  longer 
compelled  to  confine  his  expenditures  to  the  season's  crop, 
for  Mr.  Spencer  had  determined  to  close  up  his  business 
afLirs  and  withdraw  from  merchandise.  It  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  our  story  to  give  his  affairs  in  detail.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  had  "pulled  through,"  and  was  able 
to  finish  up  his  long  and  laborious  business  career  by  pajing 
up  his 'debts  and  having  a  small  surplus  left  over,  erough 
to  justify  the  commercial  dailies  with  the  paragraph— as 
truthful  as  most  of  the  personal  announcements  of  the  city 
press — that  "Mr.  Cameron  Spencer,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respectable  of  our  weahhy  merchants,  had  closed 
his  long  and  honorable  career  by  retiring  from  business  to 
his  elegant  country  place  in  the  county  of  Tulare,  which 
for  some  years  he  has  been  extensively  improving."  The 
writer  of  the  paragraph,  returning  from  a  fashionable  so- 
cial entertainment  where  he  had  been  permitted  to  observe 
the  guests  and  take  notes  from  the  back  stairs,  and  on  his 
way  to  the  office  having  regaled  himself  on  a  glass  of 
beer  and  a  slice  of  limburger,  also  added  that  he  was  sorry  to 
announce  that  "the  removal  of  the  Spencer  family  to  their 
new  country  home  would  prove  a  great  loss  10  society  in 
withdrawing  from  its  most  fashionable  circles  two  of  its 
most  charming  ladies,  the  accomplished  and  el- 
egant Mrs.  Spencer  and  her  lovely  daughter  Miss  Annette, 
whom  it  was  an  open  secret  would  be  shortly  led  to  the 
hymeneal  altar  by  a  distinguished  foreigner  of  rank  and 
title,  who,  in  making  a  hasty  trip  through  the  country,  had, 
in  a  temporary  stay  in  San  Francisco,  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  beautuul  of 
our  American  girls,  and  was  transplanting  her  and  her 
ample  fortune  to  his  sumptuous  and  elegant  home  in  the 
south  of  France."  It  was  also  announced  that  "Mr. 
Samuel  Spencer,  the  son,  wid  remain  at  Berkeley  to 
complete  his  education  by  graduating  at  the  institution, 
and  when  his  s'.udies  were  complete  he  will  make 
the  European  trip  and  visit  his  noble  relations  before  set- 
tling down  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  San  Fran- 
cisco." These  liberal  notices  weie  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Spencer  had  been  a  generous  advertiser.  The  facts 
were,  that  by  the  closing  up  of  his  business,  and  by  sale  of 
the  homestead,  the  Spencer  family  could  realize  just  about 
money  enough  to  build  themselves  a  comfortable  farm- 
house in  Tulare  and  equip  it  wnh  such  luxuries  and  com- 
forts of  life  as  are  indispensable  to  people  accustomed  to 
a  long  continued  city  residence. 

Our  very  simple  and  truthlul  narrative  draws  to  its  close 
on  the  Christmas  Eve  and  holiday  week  that  preceded  the 
opening  of  the  present  year.  The  Spencer  family  was  a  hap- 
py one — all  the  clouds  that  had  hung  o\er  the  home  were 
dissipaied  by  the  bright,  happy  countenance  of  these  stal- 
wart young  men  with  bronzed  faces.  Anr.etie  had  kiss- 
ed from  her  mother's  cheek  the  last  trace  of  anxiety,  and 
there  came  back  to  it  the  girlish  bloom  of  eatly  >outh. 
Mr.  Spencer  walked  the  streets  erect  and  proud,  as  it  con- 
scious of  a  great  victory  won,  while  Sam,  still  fond  of  Tivoli 
and  the  minstrels,  walked  and  talked  and  whistled,  as  if 
he  owned  the  town. 


The  holidays  ended,  the  New  Year's  breakfast  disposed 
of,  the  parting  over,  and  Sam  was  back  again  to  the  last 
year  that  he  meant  to  hold  the  plow,  or  crive. 
Mr. Fletcher  hung  around  during  the  better  part  of  the 
winter  months.  His  nominal  home  was  the  Pal»ce  Hotel, 
but  there  were  so  many  operas,  concerts,  mustcales,  and 
other  social  entertainments  during  the  season,  that  he  was 
in  constant  demand  as  escort  for  the  happiest,  handsonust 
and  best  dressed  girl  in  all  San  Fiancisco.  When  the  wel- 
come fasting  season  of  Lent  came  around,  Dick,  good 
Christian  that  he  was,  taught  by  the  canons  of  his  church 
that  he  must  for  forty  days  deny  himself  the  pli  -  1      '  n-d 
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dissipations  of  the  town,  persuaded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer 
and  Annette  to  make  bam  a  visit. 

Leaving  the  Oakland  pier  by  the  afternoon  train  the 
early  morning  hour  found  our  happy  party  at  the  rlour- 
ishui' town  of  Tulare,  where  Sam,  witn  Dick  Fletchers 
turnout,  an  open  barouche  and  four  spanking  Kentucky 
bays,  was  awaitina  their  arrival.  It  was  a  splendid  morn- 
ing drive  across  broad  plains  and  through  the  oaks. 
Only  an  occcasional  farm  here  and  there,  unoccupied, 
ana  with  patches  of  culiivation.  Small  houses  with  now 
and  then  an  apology  for  a  barn.  Small  houses,  but  every- 
where great  stacks  ot  alfalfa,  broad  fields  plowed  and  being 
pi  jwed.  The  plowman  with  his  six-horse  or  mule  team 
comfortably  seated,  cut  hisdeep  furrows  through  the  yield- 
in  '  soil.  The  snowy  peaks  of  the  dis.ant  Sierra  gave  back 
the  glowing  reflections  of  the  blazing  sun,  and  with  the 
snowy  summits  of  the  nearer  Coast  Range  framed  in  a  gor- 
geous picture;  all  nature  gave  promise  of  a  glorious  future 
for  this  great,  broad  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  when  the 
present  sparsely  settled  country  should  become  the  home 
oi  prosperous  millions;  when  these  now  almost  unoccupied 
acres  should  teem  with  a  flourishing  population;  when  the 
small  towns  should  blossom  into  great  busy  cities;  when 
this  fertile  valley  should  become  one  of  the  world's  great 
granaries,  where  ease  and  comfort  should  abound;  when 
mansions  should  be  built,  the  homes  of  opulent  farmers; 
when  great  flocks  and  herds  should  find  pisture,  great 
vineyards  turn  their  purple  clusters  to  the  sun,  and  orchards 
bend  their  graceful  limbs,  weighted  with  ripening  fruits. 

The  Fletcher  residence  was  reached  in  time  for  break- 


fast "  Home,"  said  the  radiant  Dick,  as  Sam  drove  his 
foaming  team  in  splendid  siyie  up  the  wide  avenue,  and 
brought  up  with  a  round  turn  in  front  of  the  broad  steps  that 
led  to  the  veranda.  "In  time,  dear  Dick,"  replied  the 
blushing  Annette.  The  breakfast,  was  a  great  success,  as 
all  breakfasts  are  apt  to  be  when  all  are  hungry  and  two 
in  love.  After  breakfast,  a  trip  over  the  farm;  a  visit  to  the 
flowin"  wells;  an  inspection  of  the  stable  and  corrals;  a 
review  of  the  great  blooded  stock,  till  called  in  by  the  im- 
patient Sam,  who  had  provided  two  vehicles,  each  with 
a  single  pair  of  fresh  horses.  Sam  and  his  parents,  in  a 
doub'le-st  ated  open  wagon,  made  short  work  of  the  seven 
miles,  while  Dick  and  Annette  followed  more  leisurely  in 
a  dog-cart,  followed  by  a  pack  of  gracelul  hounds  that 
found  their  sport  in  pursuing  the  long-eared  jack-rabbits 
that  sprung  from  their  hiding-places  under  the  tumble- 
weeds  and  bounded  across  the  open  with  the  dogs  in  full 
chase.  , 

The  Spencer  farm,  with  its  well  tilled  and  well  fenced 
field',  its  cottage  home,  its  unpretending  out-buildings,  its 
one  well,  us  limited  stock,  was  in  contrast  with  the  f  letcher 
place;  but  as  Sam  remarked  to  Annette  and  his  parents, 
it  had  one  merit  in  his  estimation  that  gave  it  a  value  that 
did  not  belong  to  any  other  glace  in  Tulare  County,  and 
that,  said  Sam,  is  this:  "It  is  ours,  and  paid  for."  Tne  visit 
lengthened  to  weeks,  the  ladies  spending  their  time  in  rides 
and  drives,  ofcen  bringing  up  at  the  "Oaks,"  for  Dick, 
who  acted  as  driver,  guide,  and  general  director,  insisted 
that  his  house  was  more  comfortable  for  the  ladies  than  the 
Spencer  place,  now  overrun  with  mechanics  and  laborers. 


Sam  and  his  father  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  comfort- 
able farm-house  and  a  spacious  barn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spen 
cer  and  Annette  returned  to  San  Francisco,  w  hile  Sam 
now  provided  by  his  father  with  ample  means,  remained  to 
finish  house  and  barn. 

The  Christmas  Eve  has  not  yet  arrived  for  1S85,  but 
when  it  comes,  there  are  to  be  great  doings  on  the  Tu- 
lare Lake  lands.  We  will  not  anticipate  the  county 
journals  in  their  glowing  descriptions  of  the  grand  wed- 
ding that  is  to  take  place  at  the  Spencer  residence  on 
Christmas  morning,  nor  the  splendid  wedding  breakfast 
that  is  to  follow  at  "Owls' Oaks;"  nor  the  rich  wedding 
presents  that  have  already  arrived  from  England  with  lov- 
ing letters  from  the  parents  of  '•  Richard  Oglesvie  Fletcher, 
Esquire;"  nor  will  we  anticipate  the  bridal  trip  to  his  En- 
glish home,  nor  doubt  that  this  fair  flower  of  an  Ameri- 
can bride  will  receive  the  favorable  criticism  of  her  new 
English  cousins. 


The  moral  of  this  story  is  easily  read  by  those  business 
men  and  society  women  of  San  Franci=co  who  are  hanging 
by  their  eyelids  over  the  ragged  edge  of  business  and  social 
anxieties,  fretting  their  souls  and  gizzards  out  in  expedients 
to  keep  up  appearances  and  make  both  ends  meet.  We 
wish  the  story  might  influence  some  of  our  splendid,  res- 
olute, manly  boys  and  some  of  our  charming  society  girls 
to  hunt  for  homes  and  husbands  among  the  farm  lands  of 
our  lich  and  beautiful  state.  F.  M.  P. 
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By  BETSY  B. 


"  My  dear  Infanta,"  said  Tom  Van  Alstine,  leaning  back 
complacently  in  his  arm  chair,  "there  is  no  use  in  trying  to 
evade  the  proposition  any  longer:  I  am  a  complete 
American  commercial  failure." 

The  Infanta  beamed  a  denial  upon  him  from  out  a 
warm  haze  of  admiration.  The  admiration  had  lasted  for 
twenty  years,  but,  like  the  faithful  flame  in  the  heart  of  the 
diamond,  it  did  not  grow  old  with  the  years,  and  only 
shone  the  brighter  for  the  long  friction  of  poverty  and  mis- 
chance which  had  kept  pace  with  it. 

"Vou  will  excuse  my  differing  with  you,  Tom,  at  this 
late  day,"  she  murmured,  "but  I  think  you  are  just 
splendid." 

"Ah,  Infanta,"  said  Tom  with  a  sigh— and  Tom  sel- 
dom sighed — "You  evade  the  bull's  eye  with  a  directness 
truly  feminine,  but,  in  the  evasion,  you  are  a  great  and  noble 
creature.  The  woman,  in  this  sordid  age,  who  can  pay  a 
compliment  like  that  to  a  man  with  only  fifteen  cents  in 
his  pocket,  is  as  great  a  heroine  as  Gertrude  at  the  wheel. 
But  the  cold,  hard  fact  remains  the  same,  splendid  as  lam. 
Infanta;  and  in  all  modesty  I  may  acknowledge  to  you 
that  the  adjective  has  been  applied  to  me  before  now,  in 
consideration  of  my  portly,  prosperous-looking  presence, 
and  the  style  with  which  I  carry  my  raiment,  which  you 
know  speaks  more  of  the  clothes-brush  than  the  tailor's 
bill.  All  this,  however,  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The  fact 
remains,  1  am  that  grimmest  failure  in  American  life,  an 
elderly  clerk." 

And  with  the  word,  Tom  Van  Alstine  dropped  the 
jauntiness  of  his  tone,  and  stared  the  truth  of  his  life 
straight  in  the  face.  But  the  Infanta  never  suffered  Tom 
to  remain  long  in  the  slough  of  despond. 

She  had  waded  around  considerably  in  that  estuary  her- 
self on  the  first  of  many  months,  but  she  felt  that  if 
Tom's  spirits  once  flagged  seriously,  the  joyousness  and 
cheer  which  had  kept  their  little  home  warm  for  so  many 
years  would  die  out  forever,  and  she  shuddered  to  think 
of  its  ashes.  For  the  Van  A'stines  had  not  been  poor 
comfortably.    They  were  in  society,  poor  things. 

Tom  hid  a  family  in  the  background,  and  was  swept 
into  the  vortex  immediately  upon  his  anival  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  a  mere  Flemish  background,  it  was  so  dark 
and  mtangib'e;  indeed,  they  came  originally  from  Flanders, 
for  that  matter,  but  such  as  it  was,  Tom  was  outlined 
sharply  against  it,  and  in  a  quite  un-Ameiican  way  he  felt 
the  irksomeness  of  noblesse  Oblige. 

When  Tom  had  completed  his  education,  made  the 
grand  tour  through  the  bounty  of  an  uncle,  and  been 
otherwise  carefully  incapacitated  for  his  penniless  prospect, 
he  completed  his  equipment  for  the  battle  of  life  by 
marrying  the  Infanta. 

The  background  then  procured  him  a  desk  in  a  ship- 
ping house  in  San  Francisco,  that  being  the  funhest  known 
habi  able  American  point  from  New  York,  and  de- 
spatched him  into  exile  with  a  large  bundle  of  letters  of 
introduction. 

Tne  Infanta  had  a  lovely  time  while  her  trousseau 
lasted.  Many  a  woman's  unhappiness  begins  with  the  giv- 
ing out  of  her  trousseau.  The  first  dry  goods  bill  marks 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  honeymoon. 

But  it  was  not  a  case  of  waning  love  in  the  Infanta's 
household.  It  was  only  when  her  needs  became  large  that 
she  discovered  how  pitifully  small  for  its  uses  was  Tom 
Van  Alstine's  salary. 

The  salary  had  never  become  any  larger,  and  the  needs 
had  never  become  any  smaller,  and  twenty  years  had 
passed,  and  it  had  come  home  to  Tom,  on  this  wet 
December  ni^ht,  that  he  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
holidays  with  nothing  to  celebrate  them  with;  and  that  he, 
the  jovial,  hale-fellow-well-met  Tom  Van  Alstine,  was 
only  a  hopeless,  futureless,  elderly  clerk. 

I  don  t  see  why  an  elderly  clerk  is  anything  grimme 


or  more  hopeless  than  a  young  clerk,"  argued  the  Infanta, 
lllogically.  "And  I  don't  see  why  you  are  any  more  a 
commercial  failure  in  America  than  you  would  be  in  any 
other  country.  1  am  sure  we  are  always  reading  of  the 
loveliest  old  clerks  in  England  and  those  other  countries, 
and  they  don't  regard  themselves  as  commercial  failures 
at  all." 

Mrs.  Van  Alstine  spoke  with  some  asperity.  She  had 
been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  defending  her  husband,  even 
against  herself  in  her  own  heart,  that  such  defence  became 
second  nature  by  force  of  habit,  and  she  could  not  allow 
him  patiently  even  to  attack  himself.  "My  dear,"  sa  d 
Tom,  in  the  didactic  manner  which  he  never  permitted 
himself  with  any  one  but  his  wife — he  joked  his  way 
through  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  only  took  off  the 
straight  jacket  when  he  came  home  at  night — "my  dear, 
your  ideas  of  finance  and  commerce  are  perhaps  some- 
what colored  by  your  prejudices.  If  you  will  allow  me  to 
enter  upon  a  somewhat  lengthy  discourse,  I  would  like  to 
explain  to  you  that  in  those  older  countries  a  man  is  born 
to  a  fixed  destiny,  and  so,  in  a  measure,  to  a  fixed  income. 
He  accepts  it  without  repining,  as  an  inevitable  thing, 
and  endures  his  life  patiently  to  the  end.  Perhaps  we  all 
of  us — poor,  helpless  devils  of  mortals  that  we  are! — do 
nothing  more  than  endure;  but  an  American  devil  seems 
to  have  more  chance  than  a  European  one.  To  begin 
with,  you  know,  we  are  each  and  all  liable  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States." 

"Well,  I  think  it's  vulgar  to  be  President,"  here  burst  in 
the  Infanta.  "I  wouldn't  wish  you  to  be  President,  even 
if  you  could  be.  It's  only  a  mere  political  office,  after  all, 
just  as  bad  as  being  a  Supervisor,  or  a  Congressman,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  isn't  it?  Besides,  don't  you  have  to 
begin  at  the  beginning  by  belonging  to  a  boss,  or  some 
horrible  thing  like  that?" 

"My  dear  Infanta,"  said  Tom  benignantly,  "I  christened 
you  long  ago  for  the  ingenuousness  of  your  countenance, 
and  for  a  certain  paucity  of  ideas,  a  thing  not  to  be  re- 
gretted in  women  and  usually  complimeniarily  styled  inno- 
cence. Women  outgrow  many  things,  and  they  generally 
grow  out  of  that  as  quickly  as  a  child  grows  out  of  its  long 
coats.  But  for  genuine,  air-tight,  hot-soldered,  non-efferver- 
scent,  well-preserved  innocence,  give  me  you.  A  child 
can  confound  an  ecumenical  council  with  the  simplicity 
of  its  religious  questioning.  You  have  gone  as  directly  as 
a  child  to  the  heart  of  American  politics.  But  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  I  have  never  heard  of  my  name 
coming  up  before  the  Chicago  Convention,  and  I  do  not 
anticipate  being  the  dark  horse  next  time. 

"What  I  was  about  to  say,  Mrs.  Van  Alstine,  was  this:  A 
clerkship  is  the  apprenticeship  of  almost  every  man's  life 
in  America,  a  something  from  which  to  graduate,  one  diy, 
to  a  prosperous  promotion.  Everyone  rises, especially  in 
California.  Big  fortunes  sprout  up  like  mushrooms 
around  us,  and  we  sit  here  in  our  little  narrow  house, 
which  just  escapes  the  ignominy  of  being  a  fiat,  and  count 
our  neighbors'  dollars.  Bill  Flaherty's  Victoria  dashed 
past  us  in  the  Park  last  Saturday,  and  fifteen  years  ago  he 
stood  behind  a  counter,  and  sold  you  groceries.  I  don't 
begrudge  him  his  money,  for  I'm  bound  to  say  he  treated 
you  very  handsomely.  Last  week  we  were  invited  to  dine 
with  Mrs.  Raffeity,  and  the  cost  of  the  favors  and  the 
flowers  would  have  paid  our  household  bills  for  a  month. 
i*  1?  "<?'  seem  a  dozcn  y^rs,  Infanta,  since  I  used  to  see 
Mrs.  Raffeny  hanging  over  buttons  and  tapes,  in  that  fun- 
ny little  cave  you  call  the  sewing  room.  And  we  used  to 
joke  her  about  the  prospeious  young  builder  who  called 
to  escort  her  at  night.  She  received  us  like  a  grand  dame, 
with  a  manner  modeled  in  some  retpects  upon  your  very 
own,  my  dear,  but  infused  with  a  tinge  oi  hauteur,  which 
>ou  have  never  possessed.  Twool  our  neighbors'  palaces  I 
around  the  corner  were  built  out  of  whiskey,  and  I  look  upon  I 


one  of  those  big  windows  of  cathedral  glass  with  a  certain 
proprietary  interest.  I  feel  sure  that  it  was  set  in  as  the 
proceeds  of  some  years  of  ante-prandial  cocktails  on  my 
part.  In  fact,  I  can  go  up  the  line  of  magnificence,  and  find 
my  little  line  of  contributions  in  the  way  of  mon^y,  pas  ed 
in  trade  or  lost  in  stocks,  and  take  a  melancholy  pleasure  in 
them,  for  it  is  not  that  I  envy  these  people  their  unaccus- 
tomed shekels,  but  I  wish  I  had  gone  up  the  finam  ial 
stair  with  them.  My  sense  of  failure  seems  more  crushing 
when  I'm  obliged  to  look  up  to  my  former  tradesmen, 
instead  of  around  me.  It's  a  bitter  Christmas  plum, 
Infanta,  but  it  is  sure  to  come  when  a  man's  hands  are  too 
soft  for  work,  and  there  is  nothing  more  in  his  head  than 
ability  to  cast  up  a  column  of  figures.  Now,  can  you 
imagine  a  grimmer  failure  than  a  fellow  with  one  small 
talent  like  this  condemned  to  sit  through  an  endless 
round  of  years  at  a  desk  in  a  counting  house?" 

"Well  yes,  Tom,"  said  the  ever-hopeful  Infanta,  "I  know 
a  lot  of  men  with  a  talent  like  that,  who  haven't  any  desk  to 
sit  at,  and  who  have  grown  rusty  and  shabby  and  shiny  and 
heart-sick  lookine  (or  one.  Thai's  what  I  call  a  com- 
mercial failure,  if  you  like,  Tom." 

"Ah,  my  bonny  biide,  your  argument  is  more  convincing 
than  comforting.  I  make  no  doubt  I  could  go  out  upon 
the  highway  and  in  a  dozen  minutes  find  a  dozen  men 
worse  off  than  I  am,  for  I  am  sometimes  called  a  lucky 
dog.  None  the  less,  I  wish  the  Vanderguffcn  Van 
Heyden  Van  Alstines  had  made  a  blacksmith  of  me 
rather  than  a  clerk.  I  flatter  myself  I  would  have  been  a 
greater  success  at  the  anvil  than  at  the  ledger."  Mrs. 
Van  Alstine  regarded  her  husband's  delicate,  pointed,  use- 
less looking  hands  with  as  much  amusement  as  was  com- 
patible with  a  temperment  in  which  the  quality  of  humor 
wa~.  lacking.  She  was,  in  fact,  so  dry  of  humor  that  she 
would  have  been  infinitely  tiresome  10  another  man  to 
live  with.  But  Tom's  spirits  were  always  charged  with 
such  a  gas  of  joyousness— excepting  the  last  week  in 
December,  when  he  always  had  his  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour — that  her  stillness  soothed  him.  She  was,  in 
fact,  that  rara  avis  in  married  life,  his  counterpart. 
This  did  not  require  much  of  her.  Tom  was  ne.irly  e\  try- 
thing,  so  the  world  said,  and  she  was  not  markedly  any- 
thing. 

Tom  had  all  the  accomplishments  and  all  of  the  graces 
that  the  years  can  not  take  away.  His  wife  had  only  a 
large  talent  for  loving,  and  an  optimism  so  great  as  to  be 
the  Kohinoor  of  its  kind.  Her  brief  amusement  at  the 
blacksmith  idea  died  suddenly,  and  she  immediately 
mapped  out  a  visionary  career.  "Oh  Tom,"  she  cried, 
"how  glorious  it  would  have  been.  Of  course,  with  your 
hands  and  ideas,  and— pardon  me,  my  liege— your  languor, 
you  would  not  have  stayed  long  at  the  dirty  part  of  black- 
smithing.  But  you  would  have  become  a  new  Quentin 
Matsys,  and  made  the  most  beautiful  iron  lace,  10  trim 
fountains  and  churches  and  things  with,  and  you  wou'd 
have  become  famous,  and  our  portraits  would  have  been 
painted  together,  I  sitting  bolt  upright  by  your  side,  and 
they  would  be  published  in  the  magazines,  for  the  benefit  of 
prosperity,  and  future  generations  would  buy  your  anvil 
and  your  leather  apron   for  bric-a-brac,  and'  — 

"Hold hard,  madam.  Pray  remember  that  lam  not  a 
blacksmith,  and  that  it  israther  too  late  to  begin,  and  that 
upon  this  capital  I  really  do  not  see  any  opening  lor  an  ener- 
getic young  man."  And  Tom  drew  filteen  cents  from  his 
pocket,  and  ruefully  contemplated  it.  "Fonunately  we 
have  credit  with  the  butcher,  and  the  baker,  and  the  candle- 
stick maker,  till  the  first  of  the  month.  We  shall  be 
obliged  to  forego  any  such  luxuries  as  riding  in  cars  for  a 
few  days;  and  yet,  upon  my  word,  Infanta,  it  is  not  this  ter- 
rible pinch  lor  such  well-conduioned  people  as  we  ap- 
pear to  be  that  is  making  me  unhappy  to-night.  It  is 
that"— 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


"You  haven't  any  Christmas  box  for  me,"  broke  in  ! 
the  Infanta,  with  a  merry  laugh.  "I  have  known  what 
you  were  coming  tn  ever  since  this  'ong,  roundabout  conver- 
sation began,  and  it  is  such  a  relief  to  me,  for  I  haven't 
anything  for  you,  Tom;  and  I've  only  a  solitary  five-cent 
piece  left  in  my  ours° — a  little  nickle  that  I  keep  for  a  luck 
piece";  and  the  new  Sapphira  looked  her  husband  clearly  i 
in  the  eye,  and  betrayed  no  consciousness  of  a  package 
up  stairs  tied  with  blue  ribbon,  and  ornamented  with  a 
superscription  in  which  her  best  Christmas  love  was  very 
perspicuously  set  forth. 

She  would  take  off  the  blue  ribbon  and  the  superscrip- 
tion,  and  put  it  awav  in  Tom's  boxes  some  day  soon 
without  making  anything  particular  of  it,  and  there  wou'd 
never  be  a  poem  over  her  sacrifice.  She  would  consecrate 
a  sigh  to  it,  for  the  Van  Alstines  always  seized  anooportun-  | 
ity  to  celebrate  an  anniversary  of  any  kind,  like  all  simple- 
hearted  people  with  narrow  and  shallow  purses:  but  they 
would  celebrate  as  merry  a  Christmas  as  thev  could  on  a 
united  capital  of  twenty  cents,  it  being  understood  that 
the  dinner  was  laid  in. 

When  a  man  is  burdened  with  depression  of  spirit,  he 
has  onlv  to  shift  the  weight  of  it  unon  his  wife's  shoulders 
and  he  immediately  rallies.  At  the  first  and  only  flicker 
of  disappointment  upon  Mrs.  Van  Alstine's  brow,  Mr 
Van  Alstine's  mercury  rose. 

"  I  will  at  least  celebrate  the  Christmas  tide  with  a  good 
cigar,  Infinta,"  he  said.  "I  will  open  the  box  Southard  sent 
<  me  last  week,  and  which  I  had  some  idea  of  keeping  till 
we  managed  to  scramble  enough  together  to  give  a  dinner 
party.  But,  as  the  dinner  party  seems  to  be  receding  into 
the  distance,  I  think  I  will  wrestle  with  the  cigars  myself. 
I'm  sorry  you  can't  smoke  one,  my  dear,  but  the  mere 
fragrance  of  them  will  waft  your  soul  temporarily  into  that 
atmosphere  of  luxury  and  refinement  for  which  we  are  ! 
both  so  charmingly  fitted,  and  so  badly  outfitted." 

The  box  of  cigars  was  one  of  Tom's  many  perquisites 
as  a  bon-vivant.  It  was  his  fate,  his  doom,  one  might  say, 
to  move  constantly  in  that  atmosphere  of  luxury  for  which, 
by  right  of  natural  taste,  he  could  not  help  but  yearn.  [ 
He  had  fallen  in  the  way  of  purchasing  his  rich  friends'  [ 
cigars  and  wines  for  them,  because  thev  did  not  know  how  j 
to  buy  them  themselves,  and  a  case  of  claret  or  a  box  of  ; 
cigars  passed  frequently  enough  through  Tom's  door,  as  a 
form  of  recognition  of  his  services.  Whenevera  stag  dinner 
of  any  consequence  was  to  be  given,  Tom  selected  the  1 
menu,  and  his  opinions  respecting  the  merits  of  a  dish 
were  always  final. 

He  could  make  a  terrapin  stew  in  a  chafing  dish  under  1 
your  nose  that  would  warm  the  heart  of  a  Balrimorean  epi- 
cure, mix  a  salad  that  would  perplex  a  Frenchman  with  its 
blendings,  or  brew  a  smooth  punch  that  would  stagger  an 
Englishman  with  its  strength. 

Whenever  and  wherever  canvas-backs  were  the  feature 
of  the  feast,  whether  in  the  seclusion  of  the  club,  the  sans- 
gene  of  the  restaurant,  or  the  splendor  of  his  host's  home, 
—  he  always  dined  amongst  splendid  people — it  was  always  1 
accepted  that  the  ducks  would  be  a  failure  unless  Tom 
went  into  the  kitchen  to  regulate  the  oven,  and  to  snatch 
the  birds  from  the  fire  at  the  exact  second  of  time. 

Hi  j  position  in  society  was  therefore  a  very  agreeable  if 
not  a  proud  one.  But  twenty  years  of  life  on  a  small  salary 
amongst  fashionable  people  rubs  oflf  the  more  obtruding 
edges  of  pride. 

The  hospitality  extended  to  the  Van  Alstines  was  there- 
fore  a  universal  one,  hut  from  a  certain  sentiment  about  '• 
the  Christmas  tide,  left  over  from  their  youth,  they  never 
spent  the  holiday  time  abroad,  but  sat,  like  Darby  and 
Joan,  at  their  own  ingleside,  lamenting  sometimes  that 
there  were  no  little  stockings  to  hang  up  in  the  chimney, 
but,  upon  the  whole,  quite  philosophically  happy. 

"And  now,  my  child,"  said  Tom  in  a  lordly  manner,  as 
he  lit  the  finest  cigar  the  market  could  afford,  and  felt  re- 
lieved, "  the  incubus  of  confession  being  gone  now,  let  us 
discuss  ways  and  means  for  a  time.  If  there  is  one  topic 
which  is  more  displeasing  to  me  than  another,  it  is  a  finan- 
'cial  one;  but  we  must  not  find  ourselves  again  in  the  strait 
that  we  are  this  Christmas.  Something  must  be  done. 
Now,  what  would  you  suggest,  my  dear,  for  a  sudden  re- 
cuperation of  the  funds,  eh?  A  bank  robbery  or  a  nice  I 
little  turn  at  garroting?  I  have  always  felt  certain  burnings 
in  my  soul  that  seemed  to  intimate  that  I  would  succeed  j 
better  as  a  highwayman  than  as  a  clerk." 

"  Oh,  Tom,  you  would  have  been  perfectly  lovely  as  a  ; 
highway  robber,  a  real  Robin  Hood.  And  I  would  be 
Maid  Marian,  and  we  would  occupy  a  whole  forest  with 
our  retinue,  and  we  would  live  upon  roast  venison  every 
diy,  and  every  Christmas  there  would  be  an  enormous 
barbecue,  and  no  bills  for  anything,  but  we  would  just 
glide  along  in  '  sylvan  comfort.' " 

"  Here,  here,  here;  come  back,  Mrs.  Van  Alstine;  come 
back  to  respectability.  When  I  blundered  into  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  crack  a  joke  with  you,  I  was  merely  fish- 
ing about  for  some  feasible  way  of  raising  the  wind  for  next 
Christmas." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  saving  something,  Tom?"  que- 
ried the  Infanta,  becoming  practical  in  a  moment. 

"  Saving  money?  Saving  it  on  my  salary  and  on  ourmoie 
of  life?  At  whit  point  in  our  discreet  expenditures  would 
you  recommend  me  to  begin,  madam?" 

"Don't  be  savage,  Tom;  you  know,  you  have  saved 
money  three  several  times,  and  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  It  is 
true,  we  went  deeply  and  hopelessly  in  debt  while  the  pro- 
cess was  going  on,  but  still  we  managed  to  experience  the 
strangeness  of  putting  something  in  the  bank,  and  it  was 
a  delightful  sensation  while  it  lasted." 

Tom  assented  cheerfully  that  it  was  all  his  fancy  had 
painted;  "  but  somehow,"  said  he,  with  rue  in  his  counten- 
ance, "  that  part  all  seems  very  distant  and  far  away.  I 
seem  to  have  a  more  acute  and  lively  remembrance  of  tak- 
ing it  out  of  the  bank,  and  dropping  it  into  a  huge  maw 
called  Margin.  I  must  say,  I  never  enjoyed  myself  less 
in  ray  life  than  during  that  process." 
_  What  woman  ever  lived  who  does  not  like  to  give  ad- 
vice upon  the  subject  of  stocks?  Mrs.  Van  Alstine  pursed 
her  mouth  and  began  to  speak  didactically. 

"  The  great  mistake  that  you  made  in  going  into  stocks, 
Tom,  was  that  you  were  not  upon  the  inside.  I  have  it 
from  the  very  best  ef  authority  that  everybody  dealing  in 


stocks  should  be  on  the  inside.   It  is  a  sure  preventive 
against  loss.    Try  it  next  time,  dear." 

Mr.  Van  Alstine  staved  himself  upon  the  threshold  of 
a  very  choice  burst  of  profanity,  but  recalled  himself  bv 
reflecting  that  his  adviser  was  a  woman,  and,  if  there  is 
one  subject  more  than  another  which  brings  a  woman's 
financial  obliquity  of  judgment  to  its  most  brilliant  efflores- 
cence, it  is  that  of  stocks. 

He  contented  himself  with  a  little  irony,  a  weapon  which 
is  absolutely  blunt  as  employed  against  a  woman  without 
a  sense  of  humor,  and  the  Infanta  was  brought  to  acknowl- 
edge, with  an  ingenuousness  which  disarmed  him.  that  she 
did  not  know  exactly  how  to  get  on  the  inside,  and  that 
perhaps  if  everybody  were  on  the  inside,  stock-dealing 
might  lose  some  of  its  peculiarities. 

Then  Tom  remembered  that  the  second  time  he  saved 
money,  it  went  into  an  ice  machine  which  would  nobfreeze 
anything;  and  the  third  time,  into  a  new  motor  which  was 
intended  to  revolutionize  the  world  of  steam.  The  last  in- 
vention was  an  admirable  one  in  the  way  of  propelling 
nower,  but  it  had  an  awkward  propensity  for  blowing  every- 
thing un  that  it  was  tried  on. 

The  Infanta  was  heard  to  sav,  during  the  seexperiments, 
that  unon  the  whole  she  considered  these  exnlosions  rather 
good  things.  Thev  dispensed  of  a  lot  of  worthless  material, 
assuming  that  evervthing  tb,a.t  was  blown  up  had  outlived 
its  usefulness,  and  that  the  simultaneous  disappearance  of 
a  large  number  of  cars  and  steamers  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  would  give  work  to  a  lot  of  unemployed  people  who 
needed  it  very  much  indeed.  The  lady  was  somewhat  in- 
clined to  pose  as  a  humanitarian. 

Her  husband  reminded  her  that  when  cars  and  steamers 
went  up  into  the  air  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  it  was  their 
custom  to  take  their  passengers  along  with  them,  and  to 
return  them  to  earth  in  a  condition  of  comparative  useless- 
ness. 

"  Why,  in  that  case.dear,"  hopefully  returned  the  Infanta , 
"  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  invent  an  attachment.  That's 
what  thev  do  when  there  is  anvthing  the  matter  with  a  sew- 
ing machine.  Invent  an  attachment  which  will  detach  the 
passengers  iust  when  an  explosion  is  imminent,  and  there 
you  are.  Why,  Tom,  I  could  become  immensely  rich  just 
on  the  attachment." 

"  You  quite  forget,  mv  love,  that  no  one  is  really  gravely 
trying  to  invent  exploders,"  was  all  the  reply  that  Tom 
vouchsafed  to  this  extraordinary  suggestion.  And  th°n 
both  the  Van  Alstines  fell  into  a  long,  silent,  financial 
reverie. 

"I  have  it  I  have  it."  cried  the  lady  at  last,  "Tom,alarge 
fortune  is  simply  waiting  for  us  to  extend  onr  hands  and 
take  it.  A  little  investment  of  five  dollars  will  be  returned 
to  us  a  hundred  and  a  thousand  fold,  perhaps. " 

"Do  you  in  any  manner  allude  to  an  inheritance,  my 
love,  because  I  fear  the  Vanderguffen  Van  Weyner  Van 
Als'ines,  have  mapped  out  the  disposal  of  their  wealth 
without  any  reference  to  their  California  relations." 

"  No,  Tom.  I — a — vnu  men  are  always  so  violent  when 
a  woman  suggests  anvthing  that  seems  a  little  out  of  the 
way.  But — a — the  fact  is,  Tom,  everybody  in  town  is 
buying  Louisiana  lottery  tickets,  and  they  are  just  raking 
in  the  money.  Nearly  all  the  bi?  nriz^s  are  won  in  Cali- 
fornia.   The  newspapers  sav  so.    Now!" 

"  Madam."  said  Tom,  "  ignoring  the  triumph  of  your 
tone — for  which  I  see  no  foundation— can  you  tell  me  of 
any  one  in  your  acquaintance — and  your  circle  is  very 
large — who  has  won  the  prize?  Can  vou  fell  me  of  any 
one  in  vour  circle  who  has  ever  seen  the  big  prize?  Can 
you  tell  me — " 

But  the  lady  burst  in  unon  him :  "I  don't  care,  Tom.   Be 
as  jeering  as  you  like,  but  I  do  know  a  man  who  knows  a  \ 
man — " 

"  Who  knows  another  man,  who  knows  a  man.  My 
dear,  the  suspicion  is  creeping  about,  that  the  big  prize  in 
your  lottery  is  a  financial  myth.  Seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  is  too  tidy  a  sum — " 

"  Well,  snonose  we  never  win  the  seventy-five  thousand. 
Tom.  I  will  be  satisfied  with  fifteen  thousand,  won'tyou? 
We  would  find  it  a  great  deai  more  convenient  at  Christ- 
mas time  than  fifteen  cents." 

Mr.  Van  Alstine  dared  to  suggest  mildly  that  perhaps 
some  other  fellow  would  win  the  fifteen  thousand,  and  the 
Van  Alstines  be  left  lamenting;  but  his  wife  buoyantly 
scouted  such  a  result. 

"  We  must  win  something,  Tom.  It  is  written  in  the  stars 
that  we  shall.  Besides,  proverbs  always  do  come  true,  and 
it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn,  and  we  have  come  down 
a  long  lane ;  and  if  you  will  kindly  point  out  any  chance  to 
make  the  turn  except  in  the  lottery.  I  will  cheerfullv  agree 
to  accept  a  share  of  the  proceeds.  You  see,  it  would  take 
so  little,  Tom.  We  need  not  buy  a  whole  ticket  every 
month ;  a  coupon  will  do.  Hundreds  of  people  do  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  they  make  pools  and  divide  what  they 
draw,  and — and — so  forth,"  lamelv  concluded  the  lady. 
"Infanta,"  said  Tom,  quite  solemnly,  "are  you  quite 
sure  that  you  would  approve  of  my  going  mto  a  scheme  of 
this  sort?  Do  you  realize  for  a  moment  that  this  is  the  most 
'•aneful  kind  of  gambling,  as  deleterious  to  the  good  of  the 
community  as  it  is  to  the  individual?  Do  you  realize  the 
fierce  fires  of  hope  and  despair  that  war  in  a  gambler's 
heart,  and  unfit  him  for  a  practical  business  life?  Are  vou 
not  terrified,  in  short,  by  the  fact  that  this  lottery  gambling 
is  against  the  laws  of  our  State?" 

"Oh,  yes,  dear.  I  know  all  that,"  flippantly;  "but 
you  know  very  well,  there's  no  harm  in  lotteries,  orsmug- 
gling,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  so  long  as  you  are  not 
caught,  don't  you  see?  It's  merely  the  idea." 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  perpetual  astonishment  to  me,"  said 
Mr.  Van  Alstine,  addressing  the  empty  air,  "that  any  of 
the  female  sex  is  at  large.  With  their  peculiarly  lax  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  morals,  honor,  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and 
a  few  little  things  like  that,  it  is  a  marvel  that  the  jails  and 
prisons  of  our  country  are  not  full  of  them,  and  our  streets 
and  homes  empty.  Mrs.  Van  Alstine,"  said  he,  turning 
with  great  dignity  to  his  wife,  "  now  that  I  know  the  utter 
laxity  of  your  morals  on  these  subjects,  and  that  I  will  not 
administer  to  your  delicate  conscience  the  shock  I  feared, 
I  have  a  confession  to  make.  I  have  been  buying  lottery 
tickets  for  one  year,  and  I  have  won  exactly  one  dollar  and 
one  quarter." 


Tom  Van  Alstine  looked  at  his  wife  with  an 
of  utter  shamefacedness,  and  expected  to  see  her  round, 
pleasant,  sanguine  face  droop  just  a  trifle.    To  his  incon- 
ceivable astonishment,  she  clanped  her  hands  with  great 
glee,  and  declared  the  bad  luck  to  he  run  out. 

"  It  is  alwavs  like  that,"  she  said ;  "  yon  go  on  huying 
and  buying  for  an  interminable  time,  and  suddenly,  one 
day.  just  as  you  have  given  up  all  heart,  presto!  your  luck 
turns,  you  win  the  big  prize,  you  make  the  grand  tour,  you 
build  a  wooden  palace,  you  branch  out  into  an  enormous 
series  of  hospitalities,  you  do  all  sorts  of  beautiful  A'addin- 
like  things,  and  you  keep  on  huying  tickets  which  keep 
on  winning  for  ever  so  long — you  know  how  luck  runs — ard 
vou  live  in  peace  and  die  in  grease,  and  are  happy  ever 
after." 

"  Then  I  take  it,  madam,  thatvou  approve  of  my  moral 
degradation,  and  desire  that  I  persist  in  my  iniquitous 
course?" 

"  I  do,  Tom ;  and  I  want  you  to  be  just  as  bad  as  yon 
can  afford  to  be  at  this  wicked  business.  T  have  a  presenti- 
ment that  it  will  turn  out  all  right  in  the  end,  and.  of 
course,  when  one  gets  rich  nowadays,  it  does  not  matter 
in  the  least  how  one  got  it." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Tom.  "  1  have  frequently  observed 
that  womankind  backs  up  her  sophistries  with  presenti- 
ments. They  generally  do  not  turn  out  according  to  her 
foretelling,  butthat  is  neither  here  nor  there.  When  a  wo- 
man backs  advice  with  a  presentiment,  it  behooves  a  man 
to  give  in  as  quickly  and  gracefully  as  he  can.  I  have  a 
proposition  to  make.  Infanta.  I  will  continue  this  wicked, 
enthral'ing,  and  demoralizing  business  for  one  vear  more, 
and  your  Christmas  box  on  the  next  twentv-fifth  of  De- 
cember shall  be  the  proceeds  of  my  year  of  iniquity.  Do 
you  accept  the  chances?" 

"Accept?  Why,  Tom,  I  feel  in  advance  just  as  Mrs. 
Hatty  Green  must  feel  everv  morning  when  she  wakes  un. 
I  am  just  as  sure  that  we  shall  win  as  that  to-morrow  will 
be  Christmas  day." 

"  So  is  every  one  that  buvs  a  ticket,  my  love,  and  that's 
what  keeps  the  lottery  wheel  turning.  And  now,  a  serious 
word  with  yo".  Infanta.  I  have  confessed  my  secret  sin, 
what  is  vours?" 

The  Infanta  immediately  blushed  a  deep,  burning  red, 
the  red  of  shame,  the  red  of  conscious  guilt,  a  red  so  red 
that  Tom  Van  Alstine,  who  had  never  had  a  suspicion  be- 
fore in  his  life,  jumped  as  if  he  had  heen  assailed  by  a  stin- 
garee.  and  clutched  her  with  a  mightvgrip. 

"Good  God  !  woman,  what  have  you  committed?"  he 
cried.  "  Murder,  burglary,  bigamy? — tell  me  the  worst  at 
once,  or  T  shall  choke." 

"  Oh !  Tom ! "  said  the  Infanfa.  slipping  to  the  floor  and 
pressing  her  burning  face  penitently  to  the  knpe  of  Tom's 
right  tronser.  "  you  have  been  such  a  good,  kind,  indul- 
gent husband  that  I  don't  dare  to  tell  vou.  You  have 
never  forbidden  me  anv  thine  in  the  world,  except  going 
to  auctions,  and — I — I — T — I  have  a  passion  for  old-horse 
sales.  I  have  tried  my  very  best  to  overcome  it;  hut  when- 
ever an  old-horse  sale  was  announced,  I  have  felt  myself 
tempted  beyond  my  strength,  and  I've  gone,  and  bid,  and 
bought." 

"Bid  and  bought?  Great  Jehu!  do  you  mean  to  say 
that,  for  a  hobby,  you  have  bought  a  lot  of  spavined  old 
beasts,  and  put  them  out  to  pas'ure  somewhere,  on  the 
miniature  salary  that  we  live  on?" 

"Why,  Tom.  no!"  said  the  Infanta,  brightening  to  ex- 
planation. "  Don't  vou  know  what  an  old-horse  sale  is? 
Don't  you  know  about  the  periodical  sale  of  unclaimed 
effects  at  Wells,  Fargo  ScCo.'s?  Its  just  the  most  fasci- 
nating kind  of  auction  in  the  world.  The  mvsterv  of  it  is 
maddening,  hecaus°  you  huv  without  knowing  what  vou 
are  going  to  buy.  Buv  a  trunk,  for  example,  for  five  dol- 
lars: op=n  it,  and  you  find  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  furs.  Buy  a  little,  innocent-looking  package  for 
twentv-five  cents;  open,  and  you  find  a  diamond  and  ruby 
bracelet." 

"  And  have  you  been  finding  diamonds  and  furs  in  your 
packages,  mv  dear?"  queried  Tom.  "Because,  if  you 
have,  I  shall  lav  no  embargo  upon  your  further  attendance 
at  auctions.  True.  I  have  always  regarded  the  dust  and 
grime  of  an  auction-room  as  an  unfit  atmosphere  for  a 
lidv;  but.  under  such  fortuitous  circumstances,  I  would 
feel  oa'led  upon  to  relinquish  mv  preiudires." 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  Tom."  began  Mrs.  Van  Alstine  re- 
luctantlv.  "that  I  have  really  never  vet  succeeded  in  get- 
ting anything  worth  mentioning,  but  I  have  a  presentiment 
that  mv  luck  is  about  to  turn,  and,  oh  Tom,  if  you 
wouldn't  mind,  I  do  want  to  trv  it  iust  once  more— just 
once — and,  whatever  the  result,  I  will  give  you  my  word  of 
honor  never  to  try  it  again." 

"Ill  do  it  upon  one  condition.  Infanta.  Having  started 
in  to  make  an  ass  of  myself,  I  like  to  do  if  with  the  boun- 
teous completeness  which  distinguishes  all  my  under- 
takings." 

"  Name  your  condition,  Tom." 

"  If  you  will  give  me  your  next  old-horse  for  mv  Christ- 
mas box,  without  making  vourself  acqua  inted  with  its  con- 
tents till  next  Christmas  Eve,  T  will  consent,  and  I  think 
the  pangs  of  curiosity  that  will  visit  you  in  the  meantime 
will  sufficiently  chastise  you  for  your  disobedience  to 
me." 

"  I  consent,"  said  the  Tnfanta.  terselv  and  gloomily. 

"And  now.  my  dear."  said  Mr.  Van  Alstine.  "having 
with  such  unusual  forethought  provided  our  Christmas 
presents  for  next  year,  let  us  wrap  the  drapery  of  the  couch 
about  us,  and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 


When  the  vear  had  flown,  and  the  hour  after  dinner  on 
the  night  of  the  twentv-fourth  of  December  had  come 
around  again,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Alstine  approached  the 
reading-table  with  an  air  of  deep  cpremony,  armed,  the 
one  with  a  glutted  envelope,  and  the  other  with  an  ex- 
press packet,  smirched  with  long  waiting  for  delivery, 
and  still  sealed. 

They  did  not  waste  their  time  in  preliminaries. 

"My  dearest  Infanta."  began  Tom,  "will  you  permit 

me  to  wish  you  a  '  Merrie  Christmas,'  and  to  present  you, 

both  has  an  evidence  of  my  good-will  and  of  my  entire  eon- 

'  fidence  in  your  presentiments  and  your  judgment,  with 
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twelve  coupons,  bought  with  great  regularity  upon  the  first 
of  each  month  of  the  past  year,  but  which,  I  fear  you  will 
be  obliged  to  keep  only  as  souvenirs,  as  they  have  not 
drawn  one  penny  in  the  great  Louisiana  lottery. 

Mrs  Van  Alstine  received  the  packet  and  bowed  with 
great  stateliness  but,  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  disappoint- 
ment timed  across  her  face.  Being  a  woman,  she  knew 
perfectly  well  that  if  her  liege  had  drawn  any  money,  he 
could  never  nave  kept  it  to  himself. 

"  My  dearest  Tom,"  said  she  in  her  turn,  "  will  you  per- 


mit me  to  wish  you  a  very  '  Meiry  Christmas,'  and  to  pre- 
sent you  with  my  very  best '  old-h&r-e."' 

Nolwiihtandinga  generation  ol  proverbs  to  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Van  Alsiine's  curiosity  was  quite  as  keen  as  his 
wife's  when  he  cut  the  string  of  the  packet.  Being  opened, 
it  disclosed  to  view  something  which  looked  like  a  large 
roll  of  bank-notes  wrapped  in  a  thin  sheet  o!  foreign  paper, 
upon  which  a  note  was  written,  and  all  confined  by  an 
elastic  band.  T 

'•  Egad,"  said  Tom,  with  his  eyes  as  big  as  saucers,  1 
think  jour  fury  story  is  coming  true,  Infanta.    Judging 


from  a  very   limited  knowledge  of  the  article,  I  think 
these  are   bank-notes  on  some  queer,  outlandish   bank. 
But  let  us  read  the  note  before  we  count  the  money." 
And  the  note  being  opened,  was  found  to  say: 
Mv  Dear  Nephew:— Having  heard  that  th:  lottery  craze  has 


drew  one  penny, 
heart 


Uncls. 
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By    ANNIE    LAKE    TOWNSEND. 


I  am  nolhing  but  an  average  man.  I  am  aware  that 
Bob  Grant  has  copyrighted  the  expression  as  the  name  of 
a  novel,  but  I  suppose  that  one  may  still  use  it  descrip- 
tively without  quotation  marks. 

I  am  consciously  possessed  of  a  hard  head  and  a  sound 
liver,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  consider  them  the 
first  and  brightest  elements  of  my  happiness,  or  that  I  be- 
lieve that  softness  of  the  one  and  unsoundness  of  the  other 
are  the  darkest  and  most  dangerous  causes  of  unhappiness 
among  the  civilized  races.  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  know 
that  perfect  physical  health  joined  to  large  propensities 
and  a  small  intellect  make  an  individual  who,  however 
happy  he  may  be  himself,  will  bring  a  good  deal  of  unhap- 
piness upon  his  immediate  circle  of  friends  and  relatives, 
but  the  combination  is  not  as  frequent,  and  therefore  not 
as  disastrous,  as  a  good  mental  apparatus  joined  to  a  liver 
or  a  stomach  not  in  sound,  normal  condition.  From  such 
a  union  springs  the  philosophy  of  the  Swifts,  the  Popes, 
t-e  Hches,  the  Byrons,  the  Carries,  the  Baudelaires,  the 
Matthew  Arnolds,  the  George  Eliots.  I  do  not  expect  to 
be  forgiven  for  including  the  latter,  and  she  struggled 
more  nobly  than  the  others— witness  those  mentally  econ- 
omical letters  of  hers— against  the  influences  of  ill-health; 
but  let  a  jury  of  any  twelve  perfectly  sound  digestions  sit 
upart  certain  portions  of  her  work,  and  they  will  surely 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  "  Flat  dyspepsia  as  ever  was  com- 
mitted." 

Tne  philosophy  of  the  unsound  liver  is  a  philosophy 
intolerant  of  the  human  race,  always  prating  of  progress 
and  breadth  of  mind;  yet,  in  effect,  narrowing  the  light  of 
the  world  to  its  own  illuminition.  The  philosophy  of 
the  unsound  liver  is  a  philosophy  of  ennui.  Those  who 
promulgate  it,  instead  of  telling  the  truth  and  saying,  "  I 
lived  just  as  hard  as  I  could  and  had  a  j  illy  good  time, 
but  now  the  machine  is  worn  out  and  I  am  only  a  peevish 
invalid,"  say,  it  very  fine  phrases,  "  The  world  is  all  a 
fleeting  show,  for  man's  delusion  given.  I've  seen  it  all 
and  I  am  bored  to  death."  And  vealy  boys  and  girls, 
who  have  had  no  experience,  echo  the  great  man,  and 
quote  his  testimony  to  uphold  their  position,  if  it  is 
ass  uled  o  a  th»  ground  of  their  ignorance. 

That  wily  Oriental,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Lord  Beacons- 
feld.  pu'  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  worldlings  the  sayr 
inu  that  "  Youth  is  a  blunder,  manhood  a  struggle,  and 
old  age  a  regret."  I  was  tremendously  impressed  with  the 
epigram  at  one  period  of  my  career,  before  I  discovered 
the  supremacy  of  the  liver,  but  in  the  light  of  that  discov- 
ery I  am  inclined  to  the  old  belief  that  youth  is  an  educa- 
tion, minhood  an  enjoyment,  and  old  age  a  harvest. 

N  iw  I  shall  never  see  my  thirtieth  birthday,  for  I  have 
already  celebrated  it,  and  eke  my  thirty-first  and  thirty- 
second  anniversaries,  but  the  parting  did  not  give  me 
pain,  for  I  look  forward  with  joyful  anticipation  to  my 
f  irtieth,  having  faith  to  believe  that  I  am  a  little  less  of  a 
fo  '1  every  year — a  pleasing  creed. 

I  made  my  grand  discovery  through  experiences  which, 
if  I  had  the  least  organic  liver  trouble,  would  have  mide 
me  bitter,  cynical,  soaibre,  despondent,  melancholy, 
stern,  reserved,  haughty,  despairing,  disbelieving,  and  all 
th^  rest  ol  the  negatives  that  never  make  an  affirmative. 
I  had  my  "  S'.urm  und  Drang  "  attack,  and  had  it  very 
hard;  in  fact,  my  father  thought  I  shouldnot  pull  through, 
and  I  myself  was  quite  sure  1  should  not.  I  ate  and 
drank  strange  things  in  strange  quintities  at  strange 
hours,  I  smoked  to  excess,  I  gambled  tirelessly,  I  loved 
the  steed,  the  actress,  and  the  billiard  cue  with  an  expen- 
sive exc1ii*iveness.  At  the  height  of  my  mad  career  I  fell 
in  love  with  a  married  lady,  and  while  the  good  old  stock 
I  came  of —  or,  I  might  say,  "my  trusty  liver  and  its  influ- 
ences—  revolted  against  my  escanade,  my  extreme  ver- 
dancy reveled  in  the  situation,  and  I  really  hugged  myself 
when  I  thought  how  depraved  I  was.  I  have  a  picture  of 
myself  taken  at  this  peri  ad  of  my  iife.  I  read  h  it  now 
that  my  liver  was  having  a  terrible  time  of  it.  I  thought 
thenthn  th  {one  expression  of  the  photograph 

bespeaking  the  sense  of  "  tears  in 
thin  :  ig  of  hi  ter,"  andall  the  weariness  of 

a  premiturely  tragic  experience.  I  remember  when  things 
were  at  their  worst,  thai  I  s  i  id  to  myself  one  morning:"  No 
one  can  accuse  me  of  not  having  given  vice  a  fair  trial,  and 
I  have  kept  my  constitution  unimpaired  so  far.  Query: 
H  >w  much  Ion  .-r  can  I  keep  it  SO,  living  at  this  rate? 
Second  query:  D  •  not  the  pains  of  dissipation  fully  equal 
the  pleasures?  Statement:  A  dissipited  young  man  is 
spirited,  a  dissipated  middle-aged  man  is  a  loafer.  Dis- 
covery: Self-cmtrol  is  health,  and  health  is  happiness. 
M  ditation:  There's  Mrs.  Smith.  Yes,  there  is  certainly 
Mrs.  Smith,  but  there  is  also  in  the  bright  future  (which 
will  look  much  brighter  *hen  I  heir  the  ice  .and  the  Apoll- 
inaris  one  chug-chugging  diwn  the  hill)  the  figure  of 
my.heretoforc  uruma^tned  wife,  not  by  any  means  such  a 


distasteful  fancy  as  the  French  novelist  has  depicted.  I 
do  not  wish  my  wife  to  resemble  Mrs.  Smith,  and  in  order 
that  she  may  not  —  in  order  that  she  may  be  unapproach- 
able not  only  on  account  of  her  own  dignity  —  to  which 
confiding  natures  have  been  known  to  trust  too  much  — 
but  unapproachable  on  account  of  a  sentiment  in  the 
community  at  large  about  the  rights  of  householders  and 
the  sanctity  of  homes,  strong  enough  to  protect  even  such 
a  chump  as  Smith  in  spite  of  himself,  doesn't  every  man 
who  is  n't  a  blackguard  owe  it  to  society,  as  well  as  to 
himself  and  to  his  future  position  as  a  householder,  to 
strengthen  this  sentiment  by  his  own  conduct  as  an  indi- 
vidual? Resolution  (after  drinking  Apollinaris):  I  will 
aiiseand  go  to  my  father.  Reflection  (while  dressing): 
nothing  new  in  prodigals  since  the  days  of  St.  Luke. 

I  have  often  wondered  whatmtde  these  musings  of  mine 
on  that  particular  morning  so  efficacious.  I  have  decided 
that  it  was  the  last  warning  cry  of  my  sound  head,  and  still 
;ou  ad,  but  sorely  tried  liver,  acting  in  concert  to  bring  me 
to  my  senses. 

I  treated  myself  to  regular  hours,  enlightened  eatinj 
and  drinking,  lots  of  out-of-door  exercise,  some  good 
essays  and  novels,  and  the  companionship  of  men  who 
preferred  dog  and  gun  and  oar  to  cards  and  wine  for  recre- 
ation, and  soon  found  myself  as  healthy,  happy,  and  nat- 
ural as  it  is  given  to  modern  man  to  be — able  to  enjoy  a 
uood  play,  a  fine  view,  a  clever  book,  a  juicy  roast,  or  a 
glowing  wine  with  the  zest  and  discrimination  of  sharp, 
healthy  senses  and  normal  nerves.  As  usual,  wiih  the 
doubled  enjoyments  came  the  halved  pains.  No  mis- 
fortune falls  very  heavily  on  a  man  who  is  young  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  liver  a  toute  ipreuve.  He  takes  fortune's  buf- 
fets and  rewards  with  equal  thanks.  When  he  meets  with 
a  reverse,  fate  gets  no  outcry  from  him,  but  he  tranquilly 
attacks  the  situation  again.  Those  gay  boys  with  whom  I 
had  spent  ambrosial  nights  in  my  time  of  storm  and  stress, 
first  supposed  1  must  be  ill.  Then,  when  my  appearance 
so  plainly  proved  the  contrary,  they  charitably  guessed 
my  father  had  starved  me  out,  or  that  1  was  in  love,  and 
then  forgot  my  existence  —  an  oblivion  more  convenient 
than  altogether  flattering. 

I  was  in  business,  if  you  please.  I  am  so  still.  A  grain 
and  commission  merchant,  at  your  service;  and  the  com- 
mercial agencies  quote  my  credit  as  excellent,  even  if  my 
capital  is  not  large. 

just  as  the  novelty  of  reformation  was  losing  its  first 
exciting  savor — just  as  I  was  beginning  to  look  with  a 
sneaking  regret  on  the  waning  moon  of  my  reprehensible 
tendre  for  Mrs.  Smith  —  up  from  the  emotional  horizon 
whizzed  thesolendid  young  planet  of  my  new  passion  for 
Miss  Azalea  Brown,  of  Berkeley  —  classic  haunt! 

I  do  not  remember  that  I  was  ever  so  hopelessly  and 
idiotically  in  love  in  my  life.  I  had  to  be  constantly  rea- 
soning with  myself,"not  to  mike  a  perfect  foal  of  myself, 
and  spoil  my  chances  with  Miss  Brawn  forever.  As  usual, 
I  could  not  tell  what  it  was  in  the  girl  that  magnetized  me 
so  completely.  It  was  not  her  face.  She  looked  a  little  — 
tell  it  not  in  Gath!  —  like  the  late  lamented  Mrs-  Smith; 
but  that  goes  for  nothing,  for  so  did  the  latter  lady's  pred- 
ecessor in  my  affections.  That  type  of  face  is  sympathetic 
to  my  temperament.  Her  charm  for  me  was  not  herman- 
ner,  which  was  indifferent  and  slightly  constrained;  nor 
her  dressing,  which  was  abominable,  though  on  this  point 
1  have  always  held  wich  Victor  Hugo,  that  it  does  not 
matter  though  the  attire  be  serge,  if  the  woman  is  satin. 
I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  tnat  Miss  Brown  was  "  my 
late,"  for  I  was  every  day  more  convinced  that  unless  I 
could  make  her  my  wife  1  should  never  be  the  man  I 
might  be. 

Candor  compels  me  to  confess  that  my  suit  did  not 
prosper.  Miss  Brown's  tastes  were  extremely  intellectual. 
This,  in  a  Berkeley  maiden,  goes  without  saying.  If  I 
presumed  to  criticise  her  at  all,  it  was  on  the  subject  of  her 
exceeding  intellectuality.  Her  intimates  were  a  set  of  peo- 
ple lhat  Ionnotdesctibe  better  than  by  the  now  passe  word 
"  utter."  Their  habits  of  mind  were  transcendental,  and 
their  creed  a  sort  of  sublimated  Wordsworttiianism.  They 
called  bridges  and  wildfljwers  and  sunsets  "dear"  and 
"  precious, "and  talked  about  the  "  noble  gesture  "  of  the 
foliage  of  the  trees,  and  the  consola'i  >ns  of  poetry.  Miss 
Brown,  who  was  only  nineteen,  and  who  lived  the  most 
sheltered  and  charming  existence  imaginable,  idolized  by 
her  father  and  irnther,  and  beloved  by  her  friends,  once 
undertook  toregde  me  with  the  consolations  of  poetry  for 
herself.  I  stood  it  a  little  while— it  was  such  a  pleasure  to 
hear  her  talk;  Put  at  last  Reason  reg lined  her  throne,  and 
I  blurted  ou  ,  •'  What  do  you  want  to  be  consoled  for?" 

Sne  looked  at  me  with  beautilul,  silent  scorn  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  with  stern,  repressed  sadness: 

"  For  living." 

To  my  credit  be  it  said,  I  did  not  even  smile.    I  was 


exceedingly  willing  to  be  taught  by  her;  so  I  said: 

"  I  should  call  the  assured  love  of  any  one  I  care  for 
consoling;  but  reading  poetry  is  an  intellectual  pleasure, 
isn't  it?  It  will  make  you  forget  disagreeable  things,  but 
it  does  n't  quite  make  up  for  them,  does  it?  " 

She  smiled  enigmatically. 

"  No,  not  to  worldly  people,"  she  said,  tolerantly. 
"  With  them  what  they  call  the  human  interest  is  para- 
mount, I  believe." 

Worldly!    I!    This  was  a  blow. 

"  A  very  human  interest  was  given  to  the  line,  '  Heaven 
lies  about  us  in  our  inlancy,'  by  the  man  who  remarked, 
apropos,  that  ihe  world  keeps  it  up  prety  steadily  after- 
wards," I  ventured,  w  th  humorous  intention.  It  was  not 
a  success.  Like  Helen  in  "The  Hunchback,"  Miss 
Azalea  went  thence  in  anger. 

Beneath  this  superstructure  of  "  utterness"  I  discerned 
in  Miss  Brown  a  sweet,  saund  girlish  nature,  as  capable 
of  appreciating  an  honest  love,  and  returning  it,  too,  as 
those  worldly  ones  who,  in  the  outer  darkness,  of  their 
predilections,  remote  from  Berkeley,  prefer  a  human  in- 
terest in  existence. 

The  more  I  mused  upon  Azalea,  the  more  I  inclined  to 
believe,  first,  that  she  had  taken  to  utterness  as  other  girls 
go  in  for  dancing  and  flirtation,  and  that  it  was  a  good 
deal  more  harmless;  and,  second,  that  the  cause  of  her 
slight  regard  for  myself  must  be  that  there  was  some 
man  among  the  Berkeley  A|  olios  who  was  her  ideal.  It 
occurred  to  my  experienced  mind  that  a  young  woman  sel- 
dom condemns  one  man  (who  is  in  love  with  hei)  as  not 
the  right  thing,  abstractly.  He  is  generally  not  the  right 
thing  because  he  is  not  what  some  other  man  of  her  ac- 
quaintance is. 

It  wason  account  of  this  latter  conclusion  that  I  accepted 
M  ss  Brown's  invitation  to  the  monthly  symposium  of  the 
Berkeley  Soul  Cult,  feeling  sure  that  I  should  see  my  rival 
there.  She  said  in  her  noie,  with  its  big,  pretty,  up-and- 
down  handwriting,  that  the  pleasures  ol  the  symposium 
would  doubtless  seem  very  tame  and  foolish  to  me,  but  ihe 
members  of  the  Soul  Cult  would  be  very  glad  to  see  me, 
and,  if  I  had  no  pleasanter engagement,  would  I,  etc.,  etc.? 

I  would,  and  did.  The  members  of  the  Spui  Cu  t 
could  not  possibly  have  been  so  glad  to  see  me  as  I  was  to 
see  them,  that  beautiful  autumn  afternoon,  in  the  plentiiude 
of  their  Berkeley  transcendence.  The  symposium  was  to 
take  the  form  of  an  Escholtzta  Quest.  This  flower,  which 
I  knew  as  the  wild  yellow  poppy,  or  the  California  poppy,' 
was  the  badge,  symbol,  and  password  of  ihe  Soul  Cult. 
When  they  rhapsodized  about  landscapes,  you  might  be 
sure  that  the  eschohzia  would  appear,  in  sheets  ot  flame 
on  the  hillside,  or  in  separate,  cheerful  blossoms  en  ihe 
plain,  lighting  up  grass,  or  toning  down  stubble,  indicat- 
ing spring,  or  heralding  fall.  Get  a  Berkeleyan  to  treat 
nature,  in  conversation  or  print,  and  that  intrepid  flowtr 
is  always  in  the  fore  front,  singly  ur  in  squads,  doing  battle 
with  more  persistence  than  Grant — same  line  and  all  sum- 
mer. An  Eschollzia  Quest  consisted  in  roaming  over  ihe 
hills  in  search  of  the  ubiquitous  poppy;  and,  when  each 
member  of  the  party  haa  gathered  a  basketful,  ihe  Cult 
and  its  guests  were  to  reunite  at  a  given  place,  pour  out 
the  concrete  results  of  their  quest,  sit  down  round  the 
heaps,  and  revel  in  a  symphony  of  yellows,  at  the  same 
time  pouring  out  the  abstract  results  of  the  quest  in  words 
of  mystic  import.  The  ladies  of  the  party  had  rather  high 
foreheads,  severe  gamients,  and— this  in  members  of  a 
Soul  Cult  surpiised  me — rather  loud  voices.  The  men 
were,  in  fact,  men,  with  the  indefinable  stamp  upon  them 
of  living  in  a  small  place.  They  all  knew  each  other  very 
well,  and  paired  off  with  quite  a  human  interest,  Azalea 
kindly  taking  care  of  me.  Among  th;  many  introductions 
I  went  through  with,  was  one  to  Professor  Florian  Meri- 
vale,  who  was  quite  a  Bunthorne  among  the  ladus,  and 
Azalea's  little  empressment  of  manner  towards  him  at 
once  convinced  my  witchfulness  that  he  was  my  rival. 
Miss  Brown's  ideal  of  Wordswonhian  unworldliness.  I 
noticed  that  when  I  arrived  he  gave  me  a  quick,  furtive 
look,  and  when  we  were  introduced  he  avoided  meeting 
my  eyes.  Though  I  addressed  two  or  three  common- 
places to  him  before  the  qu^st  began,  he  responded 
shortly,  without  looking  at  me,  and  turned  at  once  to  some 
of  his  female  worshipers.  This  set  me  thinking.  In  my 
salad  days  1  should  have  greenly  attributed  this  to  pique 
at  Azalea's  momentary  preference  of  me.  At  thirty-two  I 
interpreted  it  differently;  and  as  he  stood  with  his  side-face 
toward  me,  I  vaguely  recognized  him  as  a  man  I  had  seen 
somewhere,  under  questionable  circumstances;  but  where 
or  when  I  could  not  fix  at  the  moment. 

The  party  moved  forward,  and  Azalea,  seeing  the  direc- 
tion of  my  eyes,  said  eagerly: 

"  You  are  looking  at  Professor  Merivale.  He  is  such  a 
favorite  in  Berkeley.    Has  n't  be  a  noble  forehead?  " 
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"  A  forehead,  like  the  rest  of  his  periphery,  that  would 
be  much  the  better  for  castile  soap  and  a  coarse  towel,"  1 
thought;  but  answered  aloud  with  the  non-committal  syl- 
lable. ''Urn,"  spoken  with  a  downward  inflection. 

"  We  think  his  hair  is  so  beautiful,"  pursued  my  com- 
panion. 

"  Wants  cutting,"  was  my  mental  comment;  but  I  was 
silent,  and  I  knew  that  Miss  Brown  believed  that  I  was 
envying  the  mussy  hirsuteness  of  the  Professor  and  re- 
gretting my  own  plush  head. 
"  He  has  such  a  scholarly  figure,"  said  Azalea. 

"  Berkeley  for  slouch,"  I  reflected,  and  permitted  my- 
self to  say  aloud,  with  cheerful  acquiescence,  "  He  is  a 
trifle  stoop-shouldered  for  a  man  of  his  age,  isn't  he?" 
which  gained  me  a  severe  look  from  the  object  of  my 
dearest  wishes. 

"  And  we  think  his  costume  so  characteristic,"  she 
vouchsafed  anon. 

This  was  a  finishing  stroke.  A  great  deal  of  strong 
ammonia  applied  with  a  sponge  around  the  collar  of  Pro- 
fessor Meri vale's  coat  would  have  done  something  toward 
removing  one  of  its,  to  me,  less  pleasing  characteristics. 
I  was  silent  again,  though  I  looked  thoughtfully  at  Miss 
Brown. 

"  Is  the  Professor  an  author?  has  he  published?"  I 
asked,  as  I  put  some  escoltzias  into  her  basket. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  most  cherished  contributors  to  the 
Berkeley  Echo,"  she  replied,  with  proud  enthusiasm. 

"The  Berkeley  Echo?  '  I  repeated..  "  Is  it  published 
here?" 

"  Oh,  no;  in  Sin  Francisco;  but  it  is  a  monthly  echo  of 
the  best  thought  and  highest  ideals  of  Berkeley,  and  all 
the  most  cordial  workers  for  it  are  in  Berkeley." 

The  wind  was  coming  up,  and  tossed  little  curls  of 
Azalea's  hair  about,  under  her  big  hat.  The  sun,  and  the 
exercise  of  questing,  hid  brought  color  to  her  usually  pile 
face;  her  eyes  had  lost  their  skeptical,  intellectual  glitter, 
and  were  bright  and  soft,  with  that  curious  look  that  very 
young  girls'  eyes  often  have,  as  if  their  owner  had  not 
slept  enough.  She  stood  on  a  little  knoll,  swinging  her 
basket  slowly,  and  looking  off  on  the  horizon,  with  a  love- 
ly, unconscious  expectancy  about  her.  She  was  young 
and  fair.  I  was  in  love.  VVe  were  alone,  in  a  wilderness 
of  wild-flawers;  and  all  our  conversation  had  been  about 
a  greasy  Professor,  with  long  hair  and  furtive  eyes.  I 
couldn't  help  a  tantalized  sigh.  She  turned  her  eyes  on 
me. 

"  You  are  very  beautiful,  Azalea,"  I  said,  in  a  tone  of 
half-defiant  quietness.  She  blushed,  and  said,  in  some 
confusion, 

"  We  ought  to  be  going  back  now." 

"Oi,  yes;  by  all  means,  let  us  go  and  be  a  soul-merge, 
and  a  mystery  of  ecstasy,  and  an  ivory  tower,  and  a  deep, 
divine,  dark  moonshine,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  worship 
you,  and  I  am  longing  to  tell  you  so.  But  that's  too 
worldly.  There's  too  much  human  interest  in  that  fjr  a 
poppy-cult's  soul-quest." 

Having  relieved  my  feelings  by  this  outburst,  I  set  off 
toward  the  place  set  for  the  reunion,  wi.hout  waiting  for 
a  reph  from  Mass  Brown,  whose  excellent  pedestrianism, 
I  fear,  I  taxed  rather  mucn  during  our  return. 

Of  course,  in  losing  my  temper,  I  gave  her  an  advantage 
which  she  would  have  been  less  than  woman  if  she  had 
not  used  against  me.  The  tone  of  distant  indifference  in 
which  she  said,  "  Right  here,  please,"  when  I  asked  her 
where  I  should  spread  her  shawl,  in  the  circle  round 
those  accursed  weeds,  would  have  been  cold  if  addressed 
to  a  valet,  and  slowed  me  how  deeply  I  had  offended  her. 
Neither  did  it  mend  matters,  in  my  own  case,  that  "  Righi 
here,  please,"  was  in  close  proximity  to  Professor  Merivale, 
uponwiom  she  bent  respectfully  adoring  eyes,  that  gave 
the  finishing  stroke  to  my  ill-hurior.  Tne  fellow  mad- 
dined  me  to  crime  His  Miss  Nancyisms  fatally  impelled 
me  to  be  slangy,  rou^h,  and  uncouth.  Same  evil  spirii 
possessed  me  to  appear  even  worse  than  Miss  Brown 
thoughtme.  Asthefbwof  soul  proceeded,  (he,of course, 
taking  the  lead  in  psychic  outpourings),  I  perceived 
that  even  his  reading  was  of  the  most  ordinary  scope.  He 
advanced  no  ideas  that  are  not  common  to  all  decently 
educated  people;  but  he  made  as  much  parade  of  having 
read  Shakespeare,  Emerson,  and  Tennyson  as  if  he  had 
dug  them  out  of  the  foundations  of  Herculaneum,  and  put 
them  before  the  world.  He  spoke  of  Goethe  as  if  he  were 
a  boy  whose  compositions  he  had  corrected,  and  in  whose 
reputation  he  therefore  felt  a  patronizing  interest.  Catch- 
ing my  eyes,  which  I  had  kept  fixed  upon  him  by  a  disa- 
greeable fascination,  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  Wil- 
nelm  Meister. 

"  I  never  think,"  said  I,  sulkily.  "  My  tastes  are  en- 
tirely commercial;  but  I  believe  the  world  made  up  its 
mind  about  Goethe  before  I  was  born." 

"  He  is  very  much  criticised  in  Berkeley,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, with  a  sad,  condoning  smile  at  my  ignorance. 

"  But,  of  course,  if  you  live  out  of  the  intellectual  cen- 
tre, you  lose  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  white  light  of  the 
mind,"  slid  a  lady  at  my  elbow,  sympathizingly. 

"  There's  a  fluctuation  in  light  white  barley  now,"  said 
I,  with  vicious  animation. 

Everybody  looked  aghast,  and  made  haste  to  cover  my 
solecism  with  intellectual  discourse. 

"There  was  a  prospect,  just  the  faintest  in  the  world, 
that  Ruskin  might  visit  this  coast.  On!  That  day  I  read 
of  his  illness!  It  will  plunge  this  State  back  ten  years," 
groined  the  Professor. 

"Hard  lines!"  said  I,  airily.  "  But  the  prospect  of  the 
fight  between  Raffertv  and  Slattery  holds  good.  They're 
not  ill.  That'll  knocR  the  State  into  the  m  ddle  of  next 
week.  Bare  knuckles!"  I  added,  looking  round  and 
wagging  my  head  knowingly.  Of  course,  it  was  a  horribly 
false  note.  Of  course,  they  all  looked  at  me  in  stony  or 
affrighted  amazement.  Azalea's  scornful,  averted  face 
cut  me  to  the  very  heart.  But  the  demon  held  his  sway, 
and,  while  those  people  continued  to  be  utter,  a  loaded 
revolver  at  my  temple  could  not  have  turned  me  from 
talking  shop  and  slang.  The  ruder  I  was,  the  more  finical 
and  simpering  became  the  Professor,  until  every  nerve  in 
mv  body  throbbed  with  my  desire  to  lick  him.  He  was 
clever  enough  to  see  that  it  was  his  soulfulness  that  en- 
raged me,  and  plied  me  with  transcendentalisms  to  force 


me  to  compromise  myself  honelessly  in  Azalea'seyes,  and 
even  my  consciousness  of  this  did  not  restrain  me.  The 
brute  in  me  was  getting  harder  and  harder  to  hold.  Under 
the  accumulated  exasperations,  there  came  a  roaring  sound 
in  my  ears,  and  when  the  Professor  finally  asked  me  if  I 
did  not  agree  with  Emerson,  that  "  the  universal  sense  of 
want  and  ignorance  is  but  the  fine  innuendo  by  which  the 
soul  mikes  its  enormous  claim,"  Iresnonded  that  I  didn't 
know,  nor  care  a  damn :  but  if  he  would  walk  down  to  the 
University  with  me,  and  get  some  boxing-gloves,  I  would 
bet  him  a  case  of  wine  I  could  knock  him  out  in  one  round. 
I  said  this  standing,  my  hands  clenching,  and  my  neck 
swelling.  I  saw  no  one  but  that  smiling  hypocrite  There 
was  horror  and  consternation,  hints  that  I  was  intoxicat- 
ed— insane  would  have  been  nearer  the  mirk.  I  turned 
and  rushed  from  the  scene,  only  conscious  in  mv  headlong 
flight  that  the  Professor  had  looked  pale  and  frightened, 
and  that  Azalea  had  appealed  to  him  for  protection — pro- 
tection from  me ! 


At  home  I  spent  all  the  hours,  so  richly  due  me  for  that 
purpose,  in  good  solid  misery.  Remorse  and  self-condem- 
nation marked  me  for  their  own.  I  said  more  of  myself 
and  my  disgraceful  conduct  than  the  most  justly  indignant 
man  or  woman  round  the  Escholtzia  heap  could  devise, 
but  at  the  end  of  my  Penitential  Psalm  I  had  not  let  up 
on  the  Professor,  and  I  knew  I  loved  Azalea  more  than 
ever. 

"  I  mav  have  lost  her,"  I  said,  when  I  was  calmer;  "but 
whether  T  have  or  not,  I  will  be  revenged  on  Professor  Mer- 
ivale. Professor,  indeed!  Why  did  I  at  once  associate 
the  fellow's  face  with  some  shady  phase  of  life?" 

Suddenly  it  flashed  upon  my  memory  where  I  had  seen 
him.  It  was  at  Jack  Short's  slogging  place.  Action  was  a 
relief  aftermy  wretched  reflections.  I  want  to  see  Jack  that 
very  night,  and  carefullv  described  the  Professor  to  him  as 
dispassionately  as  I  could,  but  not  leaving  out  any  of  those 
little  identifying  peculiarities  that  observation  had  graven 
on  my  remembrance. 

"Iknows'im,"  said  Tack;  "  I  knows  the  man.  There 
cawn't  be  two  on  'em ;  but  Professor  Merrywhale  ain't  'is 
name,  leastwise  not  'ere,"  he  added  with  cockney  astute- 
ness. 

"Now,  what's  he  called  here.  Jack?"  said  I,  "and 
what's  he  uo  to,  anyway?  What  do  you  know  about  him?" 

In  short,  I  tried  to  pump  Mr.  Short,  but  he  was  most  hon- 
orahly  unpumpable. 

"  Lord  bless  you !"  he  remarked,  with  a  surprising  wink. 
"  Would  you  'ave  me  give  a  gent  haway?  If  I  gave  my 
customers  haway,  I'd  be  p'iblishin'  a  directory  of  San 
Francisco  swells.  Howsomedever,"  he  admitted,  after  re- 
flection, "  if  you  'ad  anythink  to  tell  the  gent  that  would 
he  to  his  hadvantage,  you  muht  drop  round  late  hanny 
Saturday  night  on  the  chance  of  seein'  'im  'ere." 

I  went  home  thoughtful,  and  decided  on  a  plan.  The 
next  day  I  hunted  up  a  friend  of  mine  on  a  morning  news- 
paper— a  clever,  devil-may-care  voung  Irishman,  rather 
given  to  sporting  tendencies,  and  let  him  into  part  of  my 
scheme.  The  following  Saturday  we  went  to  Jack's  place 
together,  where  my  friend  watched  the  set-tos  with  the  eye 
of  a  connoisseur,  and  I  watched  for  the  professor  with  the 
eye  of  a  lvnx. 

At  last  he  arrived,  unsteadily,  but  none  the  less  joyously. 
The  effect  of  his  condition  on  his  noble  brow,  beautiful 
hair,  scholarly  figure,  and  characteristic  clothes  was  more 
weird  than  all  Berkeley's  most  thrilling  imaginings. 

"  How  de  do,  cully."  he  beamed,  lurching  up  against 
me.  "  Been  questing  Escholtzias  lately?  Don't  da  it  any- 
more; doesn't  agree  with  vou.  Free,  untrammeled  nature, 
yours;  needs  expansion  of  city  to  get  along;  Berkeley  too 
small,"  and  he  leered  at  me  deliciously. 

"  Like  to  get  over  here  yourself,  occasionally,  don't  you, 
Professor?"  I  asked. 

"Yes.  yes.  Turn  into  an  Escholtzia  over  there — too 
yellow,"  he  assented. 

Here,  as  the  progress  of  Mr.  Short's  entertainment 
seemed  to  warrant  it,  Tom,  my  newspaper  friend,  as  we 
had  agreed,  challenged  the  exuberant  Professor  to  box, 
which  seemed  to  delight  the  latter  inexpressibly. 

They  got  in'o  the  ring,  Merivale  being  received  with  a 
perfect  uproar  from  the  audience. 

"  And  the  night  shall  be  full  of  music,"  he  chanted, 
dancing  about.  "  Queer  thing  to  get  full  on — music.  In- 
substantial." 

"  Save  your  wind  to  box  with."  cried  Tom. 

"  O  wind,  O  wingless  wind,  that  walk'st  the  sea.  Weak 
wind,"  spouted  the  Professor;  and,  amid  the  roar  of  the 
audience  at  this  singular  apropos,  his  utterance  was  cut 
short  by  Tom's  onslaught. 

"Go  it,  old  Flummery!  I've  bet  a  schooner  of  Weiss 
beer  on  you,"  yelled  a  hoodlum. 

"  Tt's  a  Weiss  man  that  knows  his  own  schooner,"  panted 
the  Professor,  swinging  his  arms  round  like  a  windmill. 
Tom  was  a  particularly  cool  and  scientific  boxer,  firm  and 
easy  on  his  feet,  and  as  he  stood  there  with  his  chin  up, 
slowly  working  his  left  to  and  fro,  waiting  his  opportunity, 
he  was  a  very  handsome  young  animil.  The  opportunity 
came,  and  he  landed  his  left  with  telling  certainty  upon  the 
Professor's  chin.  The  Berkeley  pet  fell  prostrate  on  the 
spar  deck,  but  presently  gathered  himself  up,  remarking 
to  the  audience  as  he  did  so.  with  a  burlesque  of  his  own 
utter  manner,  that  he  would  have  struggled  in  vain  to  re- 
produce in  calmer  hours: 

"  In  the  most  ethereal  courts,  to  lose  is  sometimes 
counted  a  more  precious  victory  than  to  win." 

They  went  at  it  again.  Tom,  as  usual,  when  he  downed 
his  man,  had  a  slight,  contented  smile  on  his  face.  In  this 
round  the  Professor's  ineffectual  energy  was  again  broujht 
to  a  standstill  by  a  clip  in  the  eye  from  Tom's  left  that 
sent  him  spinning  up  against  the  rope.  He  pulled  himself 
together,  and  said  with  mournful  gentleness  to  the  crowd : 

"  Man  has  no  root  in  the  deep  world.  Great  are  the 
interspaces  betwixt  atom  and  atom — greater,  perhaps,  than 
my  left  eye  can  now  believe." 

The  spectators  were  getting  wild  with  excitement  and 
laughter.  In  such  a  little,  hot,  packed  place  the  current 
of  animal  magnetism  is  enormous,  and.  if  a  feeling  gets  con- 
trol of  the  mass,  it  speedily  works  to  fever  heat.    To  the  ma- 


jority of  the  mob,  the  Professor  was  the  most  remarkable 
crank  they  had  ever  seen ;  and  between  his  fighting  and  his 
speeches,  they  were  in  convulsions. 

He  stood  up  to  Tom  again ;  got  in  two  or  three  blows, 
when  Tom  brought  in  his  right  under  the  Professor's  jaw, 
and  prostrated  him  in  transcendental  collapse. 

Jack  Short  pranced  into  the  ring,  calling  time,  and  two 
nrofessional  sloggers,  who  were  delightedly  acting  as  the 
Professor's  seconds,  rushed  forward  and  dragged  him  to 
his  comer,  plumning  him  down  therein  a  chair,  from 
which,  conquered,  but  unsubdued,  he  sighed  forth,  as  he 
turned  the  puffy  eclipse  of  his  closed  eye  upon  the  audi- 
ence. 

"  What  avails  it  to  fight  with  the  eternal  laws  which 
adjust  the  relation  of  all  persons  to  each  other  hv  the 
mathematical  measure  of  their  havings  and  beings?  " 

Tom,  pulling  on  his  co3t.  winked  at  me  with  deep  sig- 
nificance, and  we  left  the  place  together. 

Next  morning  Tom's  paper  had  a  full  and  roaring  ac- 
count of  the  affiir;  fixing  it  on  Professor  Merivale,  by  a 
yividlv  graphic  description,  which  electrified  and  scandal- 
ized Berkeley  with  an  intensity  in  inverse  proportion  to  its 
size.  The  B-owns  had  been  sufficiently  intimate  with  the 
amateur  Sullivan  to  make  the  excitement  so  painful  to 
them  that,  in  the  height  of  the  hubbub,  they  moved  to 
San  Francisco. 

Whenever  I  have  a  fit  of  indigestion,  I  m<=difa»e  very 
deeply  upon  whether  I  did  right  in  having  the  Professor 
unmasked;  but  I  think  I  can  make  the  hard-worked  prov- 
erb about  love  and  war  do  duty  once  more  for  me,  since 
the  result  has  been  that  my  dear  Azalea  and  I  are  to  be 
married  in  January. 

1 — a^.~* : 

In  Boston  the  law  against  smoking  in  the  streets  still 
exists;  and  any  unfortunate  smoker  could  he  arested  by 
any  policeman  who  chose  to  do  so.  In  England  a  man 
was  r=centlv  arrested  under  a  nearly  forgotten  law 
forb:dding  driving  through  thes'reets  during  church  time, 
In  the  same  country,  during  the  ear'v  part  of  th;s  cen- 
tury, _  a  convicted  murderer  escaped  all  punishment, 
claiming  trial  by  combat;  that  is,  that  his  innocence  or 
guilt  might  be  proven  by  a  duel  with  the  attorney-general 
(the  latter  emphatically  declining  the  test).  And  it  was 
found  that  the  right  of  demanding  such  a  duel  had  nfv;r 
been  repealed.  The  English  laws  respecting  the  Chri  t- 
mas  street-singers,  or  "waifs."  were  also  in  PX'stence  until 
very  recently.  Originally  they  were  court  pages,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  patrol  the  court  at  night  and  proclaim  the 
hour  with  a  pious  song. 

The  introduction  of  the  megaphone  on  shipboard — a 
sort  of  telescope  for  the  ear,  or  michine  for  magnifying 
sound— is  said  to  be  a  boon  in  prospect  for  mariners.  I's 
design  is  to  enable  a  person  to  hear  or  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation with  people  at  a  distance,  and  it  is  cons'ructed  of 
two  huge  cone-shaped  tubes,  eight  feet  long  and  three  in 
diameter  at  the  large  end,  which  diminish  to  an  apex  in 
rhe  firm  of  rubber  tubes  smill  enough  to  place  in  the  ear. 
Between  these  tubes  are  two  smaller  ones  constructed  in 
'he  same  manner,  but  not  more  than  half  the  diame'er. 
By  placing  the  rubber  tub's  in  the  ear  and  speaking 
through  the  smaller  cones  th=  person  can  hear  and  he 
heard  at  a  long  d:s'anre,  and  it  thus  aids  mariners  in  lis- 
ening  for  the  sound  of  breakers,  or  carrying  on  conversa- 
tion with  persons  on  shore  or  on  other  vessels  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

In  his  recent  talk  to  the  Yafe  Kent  Club,  Prof.  Sumner 
said  that  no  State  should  be  compelled  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  irs  citizens.  "And  no  man  should  mirry,"  he 
continued,  "  unless  he  can  afford  to  support  and  educate 
his  possible  children.  People  talk  about  the  rights  of 
the  parent  and  the  duty  of  the  child,  but  I  tell  you  that  a 
man  who  is  the  cause  of  his  child's  existence  owes  the 
child  everything  instead  of  being  owed  everything  by  the 
child.  Birth  is  a  dire  misfortune  for  many  children,  and 
fheir  paren's  cannot  do  enough  for  them  in  return  for  the 
inherited  diseases  and  misfortunes  which  they  bestow 
upon  them.  One  of  these  du'ies  is  education,  and  no 
man  should  marry  who  cannot  carry  this  out." 


What  are  called  "brasseries  humor'stiques"  are  the  vogue 
in  Paris.  They  began  with  the  "Auberge  desAdr^ts," 
where  the  garcon  wear  knee-breeches  and  doublets.  Then 
cime  the  "Chat-Noir,"  whose  customers  are  s-rved  by 
elderly  men  dressed  as  academichns.  After  this  a  needy 
revolutionist  started  the  "Taverne  du  Bagne,"  with  wait- 
ers in  convict  uniform.  Finallv,  another  enterprising 
publican  was  about  to  open  the  "Abbiye  de  Theleme," 
with  barmails  got  up  as  nuns  and  barmen  as  monks,  hut 
the  government,  although  great  admirers  of  Rabelais, 
thou  »ht  this  was  carrying  "humor"  a  little  too  far  and, 
therefore,  refused  the  license. 


A  few  days  ago  a  heated  lamp  chimney  in  an  elevated 
railway  car  snapoed  into  twenty  nieces  or  more,  which  fell 
upon  the  seats  below.  Fortunately  there  was  but  one 
oassenger  within  range  of  them,  and  no  damage  was  done. 
Not  many  months  ago,  at  the  Union  League  Club's  Ladies' 
Reception,  a  piece  of  carbon  heat  d  to  a  white  heat,  and 
about  as  large  as  a  pea,  fell  upon  ihe  white  silk  dress  of  a 
lady  guest  who  was  walking  beneath  the  electric  light. 
Had  it  fallen  a  second  sooner  it  would  have  burned  her 
shoulders  frightfully.    There  was  little  excitement. 

This  unintentional  verse  in  Whewell's  "Treatise  on 
Mechanics": 

"For  no  force,  however  great. 
Can  strelch  a  cord,  however  fine, 
Into  a  horizontal  line. 
That  is  exactly  straight," 

Is  capped  by  a  correspondent  of  "Notes  and  Queries"  with 
this  bit  of  unmeant  poetry  from  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Messages: 

"Fondly  do  we  hope. 

Fervently  do  we  pray, 

That  this  mighty  scouree  of  war 

May  speedily  passaway." 
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SOCK   AND    BUSKIN    THEATRE. 
Engagement  Extraordinary] 

ANOTHER  CONSTELLATION    IN  OUR 

GALAXY  OF  STARS. 


MLLF,.    GYSART  ! 
MLLE.    GYSART  ! 


Celebrated  Aerial    Specialty,   which  she   will 
introduce  between  the  acts  of 

— :  THE  CRIMSOM  STAIN !  :— 

The  Intensely  Human  Drama  now  running  at 
this  theatre. 

PRICES  AS  USUAL! 

^P-  SUCCESS  CROWNS  OUR  EFFORTS  !  .^J 


The  dead  wall  which  upheld  this  herald  of  amusement 
to  the  patrons  of  the  Sock  and  Buskin  Theatre  reared  its 
humble,  weather-beaten  front  directly  opposite  the  broad 
bay  windows  and  tesselated  pavement  of  an  aristocratic 
house  on  Upperton  avenue,  in  the  city — well,  my  dear 
sir  and  madam,  as  you  know  everybody  on  Upperton 
avenue  in  your  city,  and  have  their  engraved  visiting  cards 
at  this  moment  encumbering  the  Japanese  receiver  in 
your  Iront  parlor  at  home,  I  shall  not  particularize  further, 
lest  you  might  at  once  identify  the  house  and  the  people 
whereof  I  write. 

The  red,  blue,  and  green  letters  of  the  theatrical  bulle- 
tin— ihase  colors  having  a  seductive  and  pleasing  effect, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  printer — were  damp  and  smeary,  as 
if  the  nocturnal  bill-poster  who  stuck  it  there  had  passed 
his  adhesive  brush  over  its  face  as  well  as  its  back;  and 
not  until  the  sun  arose  and  struggled  through  the  morning 
mist  did  the  gaudy  letters  overcome  their  depression,  and 
begin  to  attend  to  their  duty  of  staring  everybody  into  a 
desire  to  attend  the  Sock  and  Buskin  Theatre.  Their 
first  energies  were  concentrated  on  the  handsome  house 
over  the  way,  not  knowing,  as  neither  bill  nor  bill-poster 
ever  will  know  in  this  wot  Id,  that  the  second-rate  Sock 
and  Buskin  Theatre  could  not  hope  to  draw  the  pairician 
residents  of  Upperton  avenue,  any  more  than  the  black- 
letter  announcements  of  Signor  Torturosa's  piano  recital 
—symphony  in  E  minor,  op.  38— would  be  likely  to  at- 
tract the  good  people  of  Mildew  street,  in  which  muddy 
thoroughfare  they  were  scattered  broadcast. 

Unmindful  of  this,  and  mindful  only  of  the  merito- 
rious precept  that  one  should  do  his  best  under  circum- 
stances the  most  discouraging,  the  bill  strove  to  stare 
through  the  window  of  the  fine  house,  and  was  rewarded 
for  its  perseverance  by  catching  the  eye  of  a  well-looking 
young  gentleman,  of  good  height  and  figure,  who  raised 
his  closely  cropped  head  from  its  pillow,  and  looked  out 
through  the  half-closed  blind  into  the  street. 

Seeing  the  glowing  playbill  and  its  glowing  language,  a 
little  amused  light  came  into  his  listless  eyes— a  quizzical, 
halfintcresU  d  look— which  made  Miss  Smartley.a  youn» 
lady  in  society,  say  that  Mr.  Warren'seyes  gave  his  mouth 
the  lie  when  he  spike  sentiment,  and  his  mouth  gave  his 
eyes  the  lie  when  he  looked  sentiment,  which  sage  opin- 
ion, coming  to  my  lord's  ears,  flittered  him  immensely, 
and  made  him  resolve  to  cultivate  the  appreciative  vount; 
woman.  s 

On  this  occasion,  however,  there  could  be  no  such 
question;  and,  as  the  young  gentleman  fell  indolcnlly 
back  upon  his  tumbled  pillows,  he  was  evidently  more  in 
a  sleepily  ironical  thin  a  tenderly  sentimental  vein. 

•Hum!  he  sud,  putting  up  his  arms  and  stretching 
prodigiously,  ■"  Engagement  Extraordinary,'  'Gtlaxy  of 
burs,  'Intensely  huoian  drama,' etc.!  Some  philanthro- 
pist could  find  a  field  for  his  exertions,  and  relieve  suff -r- 
ing  humanity  from  one  of  its  burdens,  by  inventing  a  few 
new  phrases  in  theatrical  advertising.  I  wonrer  if  I 
couldntopen  an  agency  for  novelties  in  playbills  with 
prices  ranging  according  to  their  uniqueness.  Ha1  ha' 
Some  of  my  iriends  might  consider  it  '  low';  but  my  tal- 
ents, il  I  have  any,  lie  in  that  direction,  and  should  I  hide 
them  un.ler  a  bushel  just  because  my  father  had  the  kind- 
ness to  lejve  me  a >ock  or  two  of  real  estate  and  a  lot  of 
bank  stock?  I  might  turn  out  a  'hard-working,  useful, 
reliible  rri  m-an  oracle  in  business,  an  ornament  to  the 
community,  as  the  newspapers  say  of  every  old  tellow 
who  has  con  ra;t;;d  his  soul  into  money-geu  ng?  Th  -n  I 
would  see  that  Mile.  -  what's  hcrname?  [  Looking  ]  MMe 
Gr-sart  (whose  real  name,  I  suppose.is  B.rkeror Simpson 
not  to  say  Smith  or  Jones)  should  not  be  held  up  to  the 
,>r  ?  TryKWltc  Slich  °Jd'  moss-grown  nouns,  ad- 
££ . I,  i^?'^  S^and  Buskin  Theater!  That's 
M.J^r  vim  u  "UCkab2ck  "Us  'uncommon  low'! 
My  poor  Mile.  Barker  or  Simpson.  I  fear  you  will  not 
bewilder  many  of  the  Uppertons  with  your  aerial  gyra- 
tions! And  I  r,1re  say  you  will  be  as  proud  of  your  thun- 
ders of  applause  from   the   Mildew-street  lads  as  of  my 


lady's  or  my  own  well-bred  approbation.    [Tapping  at 
the  door.]    Come  in!" 

Servant — "  Told  me  to  call  you  at  half-past  nine,  sir." 

"  Oh,  ves — engagement  10  ride  with  Dawson  out  to  his 
villa.  [Yawning.]  I  don't  want  to  get  up.  I  don't  want 
to  ride.  I  don't  want  to  see  Dawson,  nor  his  villa. 
James,  have  you  got  half  a  dollar?  You  have?  Well, 
don't  look  frightened;  I  am  not  going  to  borrow  it.  Just 
toss  it  up,  will  you?  to  see  whether  I  shall  go,  or  send 
Oawson  word  that  I'm  in  bed.  Heads,  go;  tails,  stay. 
Heads,  is  it?  I'm  always  unlucky  at  dice!  Bring  me  up 
some  coffee,  then,  and  telephone  Wilson  to  send  up  my 
horse  in  half  an  hour." 

Half  an  hour  lattr  a  muscular  iron-gray,  tied  to  a  post 
across  the  street,  is  being  admired  by  a  group  of  three 
passers-by — one  a  round-shouldered,  little,  old  man, 
with  a  thin,  gray  beard,  and  anxious,  careworn  face;  an- 
other a  thin,  wan  little  girl  of  eleven,  or  thereabouts, 
while  the  third  is  a  young  woman,  several  years  her  senior, 
whose  cheap  dr-ss  and  shabby  cloak  do  not  prevent 
one  from  seeing  how  graceful  her  slender  figure  might  be; 
nor  is  her  face  so  much  obscured  by  cotton  veil  and  home- 
made hat  but  that  its  delicacy  and  beauty  are  visible  10  as 
keen  an  observer'as  our  friend  Mr.  Ogle.  The  child's  worn 
little  hand  was  twining  timidly  through  the  glossy  mane 
of  the  horse  when  the  door  of  the  fine  house  opened,  and, 
behold !  our  young  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  in  rid- 
ing boots  and  a  tall  hat,  with  whip  in  his  hand,  and  an 
indolent,  good-humored  smile  on  his  handsome  face. 
Seeing  him  approach  the  horse,  the  child  ceased  her 
caresses,  and  the  three  passed  on.  As  he  was  trying  the 
girth,  they  came  opposite  the  red,  blue.andgreen  playbill, 
and  he  heard  the  little  girl  exclaim : 

"  Sister  Amy !  look !  your  name,  in  letters  ever  so  long ! 
Aren't  they  beautiful?" 

"Yes,  my  dear," quavered  the  old  man,  "  I  told  'em  my 
Amy  must  be  billed  by  herself.  I  didn't  want  her  a-mix- 
ing  up  in  no  general  bill  along  with  song-and-dance  teams, 
an  female  impersonators,  an'  them  kind  o'  second-class 
theater  chaps." 

"  Why,  father,"  said  the  elder  girl,  gently,  "  it  is  only  at 
such  theaters  that  we  are  employed.  You  should  not  risk 
losing  an  engagement  for  that." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  Amy,  replied  the  father;  "but 
p'r'aps  some  day  we  shall  see  you  at  a  leading  house, 
a-doin' the  Queen  o' the  Air  between  the  ballet,  an' all 
the  great  folks  a-clappin'  of  you,  an' the  ladies  a-scream- 
in'  of  'Jlow  can  she  do  it !'  an'  me  an'  Cissy  as  proud  as  can 
be;  for  you  do  do  it  mighty  well,  Amy,  an'  braver'n  many 
a  man." 

"Don't  she?  "  said  Cissjfc  putting  a  wasted  arm  around 
her  sister.  "She's  a  heap  prettier  and  nicer  than  that 
Madam  Startour,  who  played  at  the  Lyceum,  and  used  to 
hug  me  an'  call  me  her  'cheild'  on  the  stage,  an'  then 
slap  me  for  mussing  her  dress  when  the  curtain  was  down; 
but  she  got  a  thousand  dollars  a  week,  and  Amy  only — " 

"  There,  Cissy,  dear,"  putting  a  hand  over  the  child's 
mouth,  "  never  mind;  it  keeps  us  from  want,  and,  I  dare 
say,  is  all  we  are  worth." 

The  young  man  found  a  great  many  alterations  neces- 
sary in  his  stirrups  and  bridle  during  this  conversation, 
with,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  express  purpose  of  overhear- 
ing the  same,  and,  having  accomplished  which  dishonor- 
able scheme,  he  mounted  and  rode  rapidly  away. 
***         *         *        *         **# 

The  band  in  front  of  the  Sock  and  Buskin  Theater  had 
crashed  out  its  last  notes,  and  the  patient  musicians  had 
gone  inside  to  renew  their  labors  in  the  orchestra;  an 
intermittent  throng  of  pleasure-seekers  had  passed  over 
the  vestibule  and  through  a  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  bad 
odors  and  escaping  gas,  into  the  auditorium,  when, 
among  the  last  stragglers— merciful  heaven!— little  Arthur 
Tattle,  who  knows  everybody  and  hears  everything,  sees 
the  aristocratic  Mr.  Francis  Warren— the  fellow,  you 
know,  who  affects  to  be  so  confoundedly  serene  and  ex- 
clusive—walk  quietly  in,  buy  a  ticket,  and  take  a  seat 
down  on  the  side,  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible.  Ha! 
ha!  Such  a  good  joke  on  Warren,  you  know— he  goes  to 
the  S.  and  B.  to  see  "The  Crimson  Stain"!  He  does,  by 
Jove! 

For  an  explanatin  of  this  extraordinary  action  we  will 
take  the  seat  next  the  young  man,  and  listen  to  his  solilo- 
quy: "  Heretofore  in  my  brief  career  I  have  had  a  respect 
for  myself  amounting  almost  to  veneration;  this  unmanly 
giung-way  to  curiosity  maybe  a  salutary  lesson  to  me. 
I  suppose  I  oujht  to  be  ashamed  of  coming  here  with  no 
other  motive  than— well,  than  to  see  that  aerial  gymnast 
under— under  more  favorable  circumstances.  I  fear  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  wade  through  a  gory  melodrama  in 
three  installments,  which  is  a  wearisome  prospect, 
surely.  1  wonder  whether  it  is  a  morbid  and  vitiated  taste 
which  makes  me  so  sensitive  to  the  absurdities  of  a  play 
which  amuses  my  fellow-men?  Is  not  theirs  a  natural 
emotion  in  hating  the  villain,  rather  than  to  pity  or  lau>'h 
at  him,  as  my  perverted  mind  leads  me  to  do?  Why  am 
I  silent  and  apathetic  while  the  bootblack  in  the  gallery 
smites  his  hands  together  over  some  elevated  sentiment  ot 
filial  affection  or  devoted  self-sacrifice,  or  stamps  and 
whistles  when  a  preternaturally  aged  child  comes  on  the 
stage  and  in  a  preternaturally  childish  voice,  delivers 
herself  of  divers  praiseworthy  remarks  concerning  duty, 
etc  ?  And  yet  it  is  always  some  laudable  sentiment,  or 
some  triumph  of  virtue  over  vice,  of  innocence  over 
wickedness,  wnlch  ,hey  applaud.  I  protest  that  I  and  my 
class  unnatural  and  unfeeling,  or  we,  too,  would  eniov 
the  melodrama." 


During  this  whimsical  monody  the  first  act  comes  to  an 
end.  The  curtain  rises,  the  orchestra  strikes  up,  and  a 
figure  in  pink,  all  over  spangles,  springs  on  the  stage. 
Warren's  swift  glance  and  instantaneous  impression  of  the 
morning  had  not  been  wrong  either  as  to  her  beauty  o 
f  ice  or  form,  the  latter  enhanced  by  her  gymnast's  diess. 
Suddenly,  and  apparently  without  any  support,  she  shot 
up  and  floated  across  the  stage,  while  he  became  aware  of 
a  little  old  man  (her  companion  of  the  morning),  who 
kept  religiously  under  her  swaving  figure,  following  her 
with  hisanxious  eyes,  and  catching  her  hand  or  foot  as  she 
neared  the  floor.  This  bent  figure,  with  its  cautious, 
watchful  walk  and  fixed  vision,  touched  the  young  man 
strangely;  and,  in  the  eager,  wistful  gaze,  the  upraised 
arms  of  the  father,  he  read  that  there  was  danger  in  these 
airy  feats — danger  to  the  giil  overhead,  who  swung,  now 
swiftly,  now  dreamily,  to  and  fro,  or  launched  herself 
far  out  over  the  orchestra,  her  face  quiet  and  her.-.rms 
outstretched,  as  if  grasping  at  invisibility.  It  was  quickly 
over— a  final  flight,  a  humble  bow  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  applause,  and  she  disappeared. 

Sitting  as  one  in  a  reverie,  our  hero  was  aroused  by  a 
timid,  childish  voice — "  Buy  a  photograph,  sir?  'and  rec- 
ognized the  girl  Cissy  as  the  seller.  She  was  dressed  with 
a  shabby  little  pretense  of  stage  finery,  which  looked  woe- 
fully tawdry  at  close  range;  her  poor  little  arms  were  bare, 
and  the  hand  which  held  the  photographs  was  hot  and 
trembling  as  he  touched  it. 

"Is  the— the  young  lady  your  sister,  little  one?"  he 
asked,  pretending  to  examine  the  pictures. 

"Yes,  sir;  will  you  please  buy  one?"  and  she  leaned 
wearily  against  the  row  of  seats  in  front  of  them. 

"Why,  child,"  said   he,  kindly,   "you  are  ill.     You 
should  not  be  here  in  that — that  dress";   then  hastily,  as 
she  shrank  a  little,  "A  very  pretty  dress,  but — not   warm  H 
enough." 

"  This  is  my  part,  sir."  said  she,  "  while  father  and  \f 
Amy  are  on  the  stage.    Will  you  take  one,  sir?" 

"  I  will  take  them  all,"  sa'd  he,  gravely,  "  if  you  will  ■ 
promise   me   to  put  on  warmer  clothes  and   go  home 
very  soon.     You  are  not  well  enough  to  be  here." 

The  child  looked  alarmed,  and  sought  to  pass  on,  when  j 
he  took  the  package  gently  from  her  hand,  dropped  some 
money  in  its  place,  and  said,  "  Remember,  I  expect  you  |i 
to  keep  your  part  of  our  contract." 

"  Thank  you,  sir;   I'll  go.     I'm  never  very  well.    I  feel  H 
a  little  dizzy,   but  father — Amy — will — "  and  the  hand  I 
which  held  the  money  unclasped,  as  she  reached  out 
blindly  for  support. 

"Ah!   I  feared  so.    She  is  ill,"  catching  her  as  she  il 
tottered.     "  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  show  me  the  j 
stage  entrance?    This  child  is  fainting."    The   latter  to. 
one  of  the  musicians,  who  opened  a  greasy  little  door, 
and  let  him   pass  through   under  the  stage.    Overhead 
"  The  Crimson  Stain  "  was  dragging  its  weary  length,  and 
in  the  dark,  musty  vault,  full  ol  gas  and  dust,  and  lighted 
by  one  flaring  gas-jet,  he  paused  an  instant  with  his  bur- 
den.   Then  there  came  a  swift  step,  and  the  radiant 
figure  he  had  seen  on  the  stage  stood  by  him.    She  did 
not  cry  out  or  exclaim,  but  took  the  child's  frail  body  in 
her  arms,  wrapped  her  own  cloak  around  it,  and  knelt  on 
the  dusty  floor,  with  the  drooping   head  on  her  bosom.' 
The  father  had   by   this  time  arrived,  and  stooped  his 
already  bent  form  over  them  in   silent  concern.     The 
child  revived,  raised  her  head,  looked  lovingly  in  her  sis- 
ter's face,  and  nestled  closer  to  the  glittering  baubles  on 
her  breast.    Then  she  saw  the  stranger,  and  half  whis- 
pered, "  He  was  kind  to  me ;  he  bought  my  pictures — all 
of  them.     I  have  the  money— oh!  where  is  the  money?" 

"  I  have  it,  my  child.  You  dropped  it  in  the  theatre,"; 
which  latter  assertion  was  true  enough,  but  the  man  who 
swept  the  theatre  that  night  might  have  contradicted  the 
former,  had  he  chosen. 

Rising  to  her  feet  as  the  child  regained  consciousness, 
the  elder  sister  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  realize  the 
presence  of  the  handsome,  fashionably  dressed  man  who 
stood,  with  glossy  hat  in  hand,  looking  on;  ihat  she  wore 
the  costume  of  the  air;  that  lis  eyes  dwelt  admiringly  on 
her.     If  she  had  but  the  cloak  again ! 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  a  little  tremulously,  "  I— my  father— 
we  thank  you,  oh!  so  much  lor  your  goodress  to  Cis— to 
my  sister — and  your  generosity;  but  the  pictures  we  would 
rather  not  impose — " 

"  We  will  not  talk  of  them  now,"  he  said,  gently. 
"The  little  girl— Cissy  (you  see,  I  know  her  name)— should 
be  taken  home.    She  is  very  ill." 

"  Amy  and  father  can't  go  till  after  the  last  act,"  mut- 
tered the  child,  weakly,  raising  htr  head  from  the  old 
man's  knees.  "  I  can  stay  here  till  they  come  for  me. 
I'll  go  to  sleep;  I'm  tired — so  tired." 

"  Better  take  her  home,"  whispered  the  young  man, 
pityingly.  "  They  will  excuse  you,  under  the  circum- 
stances, surely." 

"  Our  contract  says, '  'Tweeu  every  act,'  "replied  the  old 
man,  apologetically.  "  If  we  breaks  our  contract,  they 
mightn't  pay  us;  hard  men  in  the  theatre  business,  sir- 
mighty  hard  I" 

"  Father,"  said  the  girl,  hurrriedly.  "  you  go  home  with 
Cissy;  I  can  get  through  alone.  One  of  the  stage  men 
will  help  me;  you  go." 

"  Amy,"  said  the  old  man,  simply,  "Amy,  my  dear, 
when  you  goes  up  on  that  wire  nobody  helps  you  but  me. 
I  feel  as,  if  I  took  my  eyes  off'n  you,  you  might  fall;  an' 
if  you  did  who's  a-goin'  to  hold  up  his  hands  to  you  like 
your  old  father?    No,  no,  Amy!    'Twon't  do,  my  dear." 

"  I  can  prevent  any  such   necessity,"  said  the   young 
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man ;  "  ray  carriage  is  outside  "  [which  was  another  chari- 
table untruth],  "and  I  will  take  the  child  home.  She  is  not 
afraid  of  me;  are  you,  Cissy?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  whispering  voice;  "he   bought  all 

!my  pictures— every  one." 
The  old  man  looked  at  him  narrowly.     "  It's  a  good 
face  you  have,"  said  he.     "I'm   a  mistrustful  old   man, 
but  1  b'lieve  you're  honest,  an'  I  thank  ye,  sir — I  thank 
ye." 

"Oh!  sir,"  said  Amy.  impulsively,  "we  are  not  often 
kindly  treated.  We  do  not  know  how  to  show  our  grati- 
tude." She  put  out  her  hand,  drew  it  back  hastily,  as  the 
tight  pink  sleeve  reminded  her  of  her  garb,  dropped  on 
her  knees  by  the  sick  child,  covered  her  face  with  kisses, 
and,  as  the  stage  bell  rang,  sprang  up  the  steep  stairs, 
followed  by  her  father,  who  only  paused  to  mutter  an  ad- 
dress and  a  half-audible  apology  for  its  poverty. 

Wrapping  the  cloak  around  the  child,  and  hailing  a  cab 
at  the  stage  door,  Mr.  Francis  Warren,  Dandy,  Satirist 
and  Disciple  of  Self,  was  soon  dashing  through  the  dark- 
ness in  the  direction  of  Shielder  Place,  No.  26,  which,  as 
every  one  knows,  opens  into  Mildew  street. 

********* 

Passing  over  the  events  of  the  next  few  days  with  the 
brief  statement  that  Mr.  Warren  found  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  inquire  every  day  at  No.  26  Shielder  Place,  and 
every  night  at  the  stage  entrance  of  the  Sock  and  Buskin 
Theater  regarding  the  child's  condition  (which  was  uni- 
formly reported  to  be  worse),  we  will  f  jllow  him,  first  on 
one  of  the  diurnal,  and  then  on  one  of  the  nocturnal, 
visits  aforesiid.  A  very  humble  locality  was  Shielder 
Place,  where  two  pots  of  half-withered  flowers  and  a 
chintz  window  curtain  constituted  magnificence;  where  the 
dogs  and  children  that  played  in  the  narrow  thoroughfare 
seemed  to  be  abnormally  small,  as  if  cramped  in  their 
growth  by  the  contracted  limits  in  which  they  were 
reared.  The  absurd  little  front  yards  would  have  ren- 
dered the  presence  or  absence  of  one  chrysanthemum  a 
matter  of  note.  The  cottages  were  so  small  as  to  resem- 
ble hencoops,  and,  had  there  been  in  all  Shielder  Place 
such  a  thing  as  a  genuine  hencoop,  built  on  the  same 
scale,  it  would  have  been  uncomfortable  quarters  for  a 
canary. 

The  daily  appearance  in  this  Liliputian  domain  of  a 
tall,  well-dressed  young  exquisite  (although  he  sacrificed 
the  silk  hat  through  a  desire  to  escape  notice)  caused  a 
sensation  little  short  of  that  occasioned  by  Captain  Gulli- 
ver himself;  and  he  was  compelled  to  run  a  gauntlet  not 
only  of  smili,  staring  eyes  which  fringed  the  doorsteps 
and  front  yards,  but  of  gossiping  maternal  tongues,  jvhich 
were  active  in  accounting  for  the  unwonted  phenomenon 
of  a  dandy  in  Shielder  Place. 

He  has  passed  through  this  ordeal,  and  is  standing  by 
the  bedside  of  the  child,  talking  cheerfully  to  her  of  the 
days  when  she  will  recover,  although  the  pallor  of  her 
face  and  the  transparency  of  her  hands  are  enough  to 
make  that  recovery  more  than  doubtful. 

"And  when  the  doctor  permits,  Cissy,  I'll  send  James 
with  the  carriage  to  drive  you  out  in  the  square,"  he  says, 

i  hopefully. 
"  I  wonder,"  says  the  child,  innocently,  "  what  it  is 
that  makes  you  come  here  every  day  to  see  me,  and  send 
me  such  good  things,  though  I  can't  eat  much,  and  bring 
that  cross  old  doctor  with  the  gold  cane,  an'  take  me  in 
your  carriage,  an'  buy  all  my  pictures.  Is  it  because  you 
are  sorry  for  me  and  Amy  and  father?" 

To  this  home  thrust  our  young  gentleman,  who  is  ordi- 
narily self-possessed,  can  only  reply,  hastily,  that  he  is 
sorry  for  her,  certainly,  and — 

"  Amy  says  it's  because  you  are  noble  an'  generous  an' 
good — " 

"  Did  she?" 

"  Yes;  an'  then  father  said  to  her:  '  Amy,  my  dear,  it 
ain't  good  for  a  poor  young  girl  in  the  theatrical  line  to 
see  too  much  nobility,  an'  all  that,  in  a  rich,  tailor-made 
young  chap,  who  has  a  hard  time  to  amuse  himself.'  Do 
you  have  a  hard  time  to  amuse  yourself,  Mr.  Warren?" 

"To  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  Cissy,  I  do,  often;  but 
what  did  your  sister  say  to  that?" 

"Oh,  she  just  kissed  me,  and  said  how  kind  you'd 
been  to  her  poor  little  sister,  and  then  took  her  needle  and 
began  mending  her  beautiful  new  costume — don't  you 
think  it's  lovely,  Mr.  Warren?" 

"Very  lovely — when  she  wears  it,  Cissy." 

"That's  what  I  told  her,  an'  she  said  she  wished — she 
— didn't  have  to  wear  it  before  you." 

For  th :  second  time  the  young  man  started  and  felt  the 
color  rising  in  his  face. 

"  Where  is  she  now?" 

"  At  the  theatre;  they  are  rehearsing  some  new  act  for 
her  this  morning.  I  hope  it's  not  dangerous;  some  of 
them  frighten  me  so.  [Turning,  wearily.]  Oh,  I  am  so 
tired  and  weak!     Will  I  ever  be  well  again,  Mr.  Warren?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  little  one;  very  soon,  I  hope.  Try  to  sleep 
until  your  sister  returns.  I'll  send  the  cross  old  man  with 
the  gold  cane  again  this  afternoon,  and  he  will  soon  have 
you  well  and  strong.    Good-bye!" 

At  the  door  he  meets  Amy,  whose  face  turns  pink  and 
then  pale  as  she  puts  her  little  hand  into  his  soft,  while 
fingers. 

"  I  have  been  having  a  chat  with  the  invalid,"  he  says. 
"  I  wish  I  could  see  signs  of  improvement." 

"  What  does  the  doctor  say  to  you,  Mr.  Warren?"  asks 
she,  anxiously. 

"  He  says — well,  he  is  not  very  encouraging;  but  /am 
hopeful.  Don't,  oh,  don't  grieve  so!  I  think — hope — 
believe  she  will  recover.  Everything  shall  be  done  to  re- 
store her — everything  possible."  He  is  standing  very 
close  to  her,  and,  contrary  to  Miss  Smartley's  diagnosis, 
his  eyes  and  tongue  are  unanimous. 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  she,  brokenly.  "  You  have  done 
too  much  already— more  than  we  can  ever  repay,  except 
by  our  gratitude  and  our  prayers.  You  have  been  so  kind, 
so  pitiful,  so  generous,  that  jbate  myself  and  my  ingrati- 
tude in  saying  what  I  must  say.  You  are  rich,  well  born, 
a  man  of  the  world,  and,  through  kindness  of  heart,  you 
have  taken  an  interest  in  a  sick  and  dying  child.  We 
know  this;    but  the  child's  sister  is  a  poor,  humble  girl — 


!  a  theatrical  performer  who  labors  nightly  for  bread,  be- 
fore vulgar  people,  who  are  as  far  beneath  you  as  she  is. 
The  world — my  poor    little   world — knows  this,  and   it 
I  says—" 

He  takes  one  of  her  hands— "And  it  says  that  I  come 
here  for  the  sister's  sake?    It  is  right;  I  do." 

Shrinking  away  from  him  and  covering  her  face — "Oh, 

sir,  then  I  am  doubly  bound  to  ask  you — to  implore  you— 

not  to  come  here  any  more!    Go  back  to  your  great  world, 

and  let  me  keep  the  memory  of  vour  generous  goodness, 

{  and — and  nothing  else.    It  is  my  father's  wish  and — mine." 

"  Not  to  see  me  again?" 

The  "  Yes  "  is  almost  a  sob. 

"  I  shall  obey  it,  then.     It  is  better,  perhaps,  for  us 

i  both.     You  are  very  beautiful,  and  have  aroused  in  me  a 

J  greater  admiration  and — and  respect  than  any  one  in  my 

'  great  world,  as  you  call  it,  has  ever  done;  but  it  is  a  cruel 

wot  Id — a  bitter,  biting,  calumniating  world,  wherein  men 

and   women  are  traduced  for  pastime,  and  reviled   for 

recreation.     Its  evil  tongues  and   false,  heartless  censors 

would  attack  us  and  spare  not.     You  are  right." 

*  ******** 

The  good  people  of  Shielder  Place,  being  no  longerable 
to  comment  on  the  presence  of  their  Gulliver,  speculated 
on  his  absence,  as  is  the  wont  of  larger  communities;  and, 
as  is  also  the  custom  of  more  pretentious  streets — nay,  of 
Upperton  avenue  itself— ascribed  none  but  the  most  sin- 
ister reasons  therefor. 

Mr.  Warren  was  not  seen  again  to  enter  that  cramped  alley- 
way; but,  as  there  could  be  no  possible  exception  taken 
to  his  presence  at  the  theatre,  and  as  he,  like  other  young 
gentlemen  similarly  placed,  was  determined  to  put  down 
any  feeling  of  regret  connected  with  the  affair,  he  adopted 
the  very  sensible  and  altogether  praiseworthy  expedient  of 
going  nightly  to  the  S.  and  B.  He  knew  from  the  doc- 
tor's reports  that  the  child  sink  daily,  and  was  at  no  loss 
to  account  for  the  old  man's  creeping  stealthily  away  in 
the  intervals  between  their  appearances  on  the  stage, 
fToing,  as  he  rightly  surmised,  to  the  cottage  in  Shielder 
Place,  and  returning  to  resume  his  watchful  office  as  the 
curtain  fell. 

The  girl  performed  her  allotted  task  with  the  same 
courage  and  skill  she  had  displayed  when  he  first  came  to 
the  theatre.  Her  face  had  always  been  grave,  and  almost 
melancholy,  in  its  expression ;  nor  could  he  discover  that  it 
was  more  so  since  his  dismissal.  Sne  started  and  grew  a 
little  paler  when,  during  one  of  her  flights,  she  recognized 
his  eyes  among  the  others  upturned  towards  her,  seeing 
which  he  afterwards  took  a  seat  in  the  back  row,  where 
he  could  not  easily  be  singled  out  from  the  stage. 

Entering  the  theatre  one  night  after  the  first  act,  he  saw 
the  old  father  leave  the  stage  door  and  hurry  away  in  the 
direction  of  Shielder  Place,  as  he  had  done  more  than 
once  during  the  past  few  days.  The  second  act  termi- 
nated, and  the  house  was  waiting  for  the  aerial  performer. 
Several  minutes  elapsed,  and  it  became  restive,  then 
clamorous,  and  at  last,  when  the  curtain  rolled  up,  he 
saw  that  the  girl  was  not  assisted  by  her  father,  but  by  one 
of  the  attaches  of  the  theatre.  Remembering  the  old 
man's  superstition  about  taking  his  eyes  from  her,  he 
watched  the  swaying  figure  fixedly,  almost  breathless  with 
the  intensity  of  his  purpose.  She  went  bravely  on,  with- 
out any  perceptible  difficulty,  and  was  poised  motionless 
at  the  pinnacle  of  her  flight,  when,  with  a  quick,  shuffling 
step,  her  father  came  on  the  stage  and  resumed  his  old 
position  under  her,  with  eager  gaze  and  arms  outstretched. 
His  thin  features  wore  an  anguish-stricken  expression, 
which  to  one  of  the  audience  was  easily  explained;  and, 
as  the  girl  glanced  down,  saw  his  loving,  watchful  attitude 
and  the  mute  suffering  in  his  face,  her  nerve  seemed  to 
forsake  her,  her  rigid  muscles  relaxed,  her  head  fell  for- 
ward, and,  with  a  singing  of  the  wires,  she  shot  heavily 
down.  There  was  a  shiver  of  horror  from  the  audience, 
and  Warren  found  himself  springing  down  the  aisle  and 
on  the  stage,  where  he  found  the  girl — unhurt.  The  poor 
old  man  had  "  held  up  his  hands  to  her  "  to  some  pur- 
pose, but  was  crushed  to  the  floor,  and  lay  moaning  and 
broken  at  their  feet.  With  an  agonized  cry,  the  girl  flung 
herself  down  by  him,  and  twined  her  arms  around  his 
neck. 

"Amy,"  he  said,  feebly — "Amy,  my  dear,  Cissy  was 
dyin',  an|  I  couldn't  leave  till  'twas  over.  Thank  God!  I 
got  here  in  time!" 

■'  Father,  father,  oh,  why  did  you  come!  Don't  leave 
me,  father — your  Amy— alone  in  the  world!" 

"Alone,  Amy?  True;  Cissy  is  gone  You'll  have  no 
one  to  hold  up  their  hands  to  you  now — " 

"She  will  have  some  one  now,  and  always!"  This 
from  Mr.  Francis  Warren,  Satirist  and  Disciple  of  Self, 
as  he  gently  raised  the  half-fainting  girl.  "She  will  cast 
her  lot  with  mine,  and  my  love  shall  shelter  her  as  yours 
has  done — over  the  threshold  of  death." 

And  the  curtain  fell. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Dio  Lewis  savs  that  wearing  Urge,  thick,  heavy  boots 
and  blue  hand-knit  stockings  will  improve  a  woman's  com- 
plexion. 

Bill   of  Fare  for  Twenty  Persons,  Xmas,  1885. 


Eastern  Oysters. 

Clear    Soup. 

Cheese  Straws,  Olives  Farcies. 

Shad,  baked,  wi.h  Tomato  Catsup  and  While   Wine. 

Potato   Croquette-. 

Sweetbread  Paries. 

Terrapin.    Hominv. 

Fillet  of  Beef,  with  Trufrhs  and  Mushrooms. 

Lobster  Salad. 

Roast  Goose  — Apple   Sauce. 

Roman  Punch. 

Broiled   Snipe  on  Toast. 

Asparagus. 

Celery  and  Ham  Salad. 

Grutereand  Roquelon  Cheese. 

Mine;  Pie.     Pineapple  Ice. 

Fancy  Cakes. 

Apples,  Pears,  Japanese  Persimmons. 

Bananas,  Oranges  and  Grapes. 
Nuts,  Raisin-,  Fig-.  Da'es,  and  suiHed  Prunes. 

Coffee. 
Chateau  Yquem,  Claret,  Sherry  and  Champagne. 


The  President,  when  res:ding  in  Buffalo,  was  a  regular 
"first  nighter"  at  the  theaters.  He  is  a  personal  friend  of 
Robson  the  comedian. 

Queen  Victoria  always  takes  the  communion  in  Chathie 
Church,  at  Balmoral.  That  is  a  Presbyterian  "Kirk,"  and 
the  Episcopalians  wonder  occasionally,  as  her  Majesty  is 
not  of  that  sect. 

Verdi,  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  doubts  if  he  will 
finish  his  "lajo."  He  says  it  is  uncertain  work  to  attempt 
to  clothe  in  musical  notes  the  passions  one  is  too  old  to 
feel  or  imagine. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authoity  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment of  Italy,  Provincial  Juntas,  and  Munidpal  Councils 
have  expended  $3,400,030  in  statues  of  Victor  Emman- 
uel, Garibaldi,  and  Mazzini. 

Pope  Leo  XIII  rises  daily  between  5  and  6 a.m.  He 
says  mass  at  7 :3o.  The  presentations  of  visiiors  is  made 
immediately  after.  Public  business  being  attended  to,  the 
Pope  walks  in  the  Vatican  gardens  about  noon. 

Max  O'Rell.the  social  satirist  and  teacher  cf  French  in 
the  famous  St.  Paul  School,  London,  was  formerly  an 
artillery  officer  in  the  French  army.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction against  the  Germans,  was  wounded,  has  been 
decorated,  and  is  pensioned  by  the  republic. 

The  Infanta  Eulalia.  whose  marriage  has  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  in  Spain,  has  tor  one  of  her  ladies  in  waiting 
Mme.  Calderon,  an  American  lady,  the  aunt  of  Mr.  Cal- 
deron Carlisle  of  Washington.  With  Mme.  Calderon 
Eulalia  speaks  and  studies  English. 

Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell,  in  his  hours  of  ease,  smokes 
a  common  clay  pipe,  although  he  offers  to  his  guests  the 
finest  Havana  cigars.  The  practice  is  quite  common  in 
England  and  Scotland,  where,  however,  the  clay  is  much 
softer  and  more  porous  than  that  usually  found  in  pipes  in 
this  country. 

Duchess  von  Lichtenstein  travels  with  a  retinue  which 
excites  considerable  curiosity.  It  consists  of  eleven  per- 
sons, seven  of  whom  are  negresses.  They  are  comely 
specimens  of  their  race,  and  are  dressed  in  the  most  curi- 
ous and  fantastic  costumes,  whose  colors  rival  the  brill- 
iancy of  a  bird  of  paradise. 

Daniel  Wilson  is  the  son-in-law  of  President  Grevy. 
His  English  father  introduced  gas  into  Paris.  He  used  to 
be  the  gayest  of  men  about  town  until  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  when  he  entered  the  Assembly,  turned  poli- 
tician, married,  and  has  been  the  political  manager  of  M. 
Grevy  and  his  ministers. 

Jay  Gould's  father,  a  staid,  honest  old  farmer  in  Dela- 
ware County,  New  York,  had  very  little  faith  in  his  son's 
capacity  to  get  on,  because  he  was  not  fond  of  chopping, 
plowing,  sowing,  or  reaping.  When  the  lad  decided  to 
quit  h:s  rural  home  the  elder  Gould,  it  is  said,  handed 
him  half  a  dollar  and  told  him  he  would  certainly  go  to 
the  devil.    And  he  is  still  going  there. 

Chief-Justice  Waite  wears  his  gown  like  the  purple  of  a 
king.  Judge  Bradley  has  his  gown  buttoned  close  up  to 
his  neck,  and  his  bright  and  nervous  manner  remind  one 
of  a  little,  old-faced  boy  with  his  grandmother's  apron  tied 
about  his  neck.  Justice  Miller  throws  his  robe  about  as 
though  he  despised  it.  Stanley  Matthews  handles  the 
collar  of  his  as  though  he  were  uncomfortable"  in  it. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  appears  to  be  a  great  and  severe  art 
critic.  The  story  circulates  in  French  papers  that  one  day 
the  Shah  was  looking  at  a  picture  representing  Judith  with 
the  head  of  Holofernes.  This  head  did  not  seem  suffi- 
ciently realistic  to  him,  so  he  summoned  the  artist,  and  m 
his  presence  took  his  sword  and  chopped  off  a  slave's  head, 
which  he  then  bade  the  artist  examine  so  that  he  might  be 
informed  in  future. 

Americans  who  recently  returned  from  Europe  refer  to 
the  elegant  residence  in  Paris  of  Mrs.  Kate  Chase  Sprague, 
who  has  decided  upon  a  permanent  abode  in  that  city. 
The  acme  of  elegance  and  luxury  is  said  to  be  illustrated 
in  the  furnishing  and  appointments  of  the  house,  and 
Mrs.  Sprague's  receptions  and  dinner  parties,  which  are 
now  given  at  frequent  intervals,  are  described  as  very  brill- 
iant entertainments,  invitations  to  which  are  a|  parently 
much  sought  for  by  some  among  the  members  of  the 
American  colony  in  the  French  capital. 

The  late  Lord  Strathnairn  was  a  confirmed  woman-hater. 
He  made  but  one  exception  in  his  sweeping  horror  of  the 
sex,  and  that  was  in  favor  of  his  royal  mistress.  The 
Queen,  however,  was  dethroned  from  her  pedestal  in  his 
esteem,  by  raising  Wolseley  to  the  peerage,  and  Strathnairn, 
who  was  a  splendid  soldier  and  the  ideal  English  warrior, 
never  forgave  this  evidence  of  silly  womanish  weakness 
towards  a  man  who  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  it. 
After  Lord  Wolseley  was  m..de  a  viscount,  Lord  Strath- 
nairn turned  over  in  his  bed  and  died.  That  was  the  drop 
too  much. 

A  friend  of  Ferdinand  Ward  is  quoted  by  the  Boston 
Heraldas  giving  a  reason  why  Ward  is  in  prison.  He  had 
ample  money  and  opportunity  to  go  to  a  safe  country 
after  the  exposure  of  his  rascality.  Several  days  of  liberty 
elapsed  after  the  bursting  of  the  Grant  &  Ward  bubble 
before  he  was  arrested,  and  then  he  was  kept  only  in  civil 
confinement,  from  which  his  escape  was  easv,  until  his 
conviction.  Why,  then,  was  it  that  the  Napoleonic 
scoundrel  did  not  retreat  quietly  from  the  Moscow  of  his 
ruin?  "For  the  simple  reason  that  he  likes  to  live  in  New 
York,"  is  the  reply;  "he  knew  that  he  could  not  get  more 
than  ten  years,  which  term  would  be  shortened  by  good 
conduct  to  about  six  and  a  half.  He  will  be  scarcely 
more  than  forty  when  he  comes  out,  wealthy,  full  of 
schemes  invented  during  his  incirceratinn,  and  n"t  at  all 
ashamed  of  his  gre;it  exploit.  That  suits  him  better  than 
banishment  for  life." 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


Sy     EjxpfejM 


lN    EPISODE    IN    THE    CAREER       OF       JOHN    R.     RICHMOND. 


Bv    E.     H.     CLOUGH. 


Early  morning  in  the  Sierra.  A  faint  glimmer  of  dawn 
in  the  east,  tin^inj;  the  lower  edges  of  dark  storm-clouds 
rifted  by  the  icy  winds;  distant  peaks,  dimly  visible 
through  the  twilight,  looming  ghastly  in  their  snowy 
shrouds  against  the  paling  gray  of  the  murky  horizon. 
Tall  pines  shadowing  in  graceful  grandeur  the  moist  and 
slppcry  slopes  of  the  dark  ravines,  through  which  gurgles 
the  vagrant  waters  of  a  storm  that  has  raged  through  the 
niiht.°  Absolute  solitude— even  the  wind  has  ceased  its 
monotonous  requiem,  exhausted  by  its  madeffoits  in  the 
hours  of  darkness.  The  air  grows  colder.  A  snow-flake 
flutters  down  through  the  uncertain  half  light,  hesitates  an 
instant,  as  if  struggling  against  a  manifest  destiny,  and 
falls,  helplessly,  hopelessly,  into  the  yellow,  watery  mud  of 
the  torn  and  gullied  mountain  road,  to  be  absorbed  in 
impurity  and  lost  forever.  Under  the  silent  boughs  of  a 
giant  p  ne,  watching  the  gathering  light  in  the  east — a 
man— the  only  living  creature  visible  in  this  sad,  gloomy 
picture.  A  mask  veils  hisfea'ures,  and  in  his  hands,  cock- 
ed and  ready  for  instant  use,  he  holds  a  doubled-baireled 
shotgun. 

"  I  winder  where  I  will  be  this  time  to-morrow? "  Most 
men  s  Uoquize  when  alone,  and  this  man  simplyobeyeda 
natural  impulse  in  utterinj  his  thoughts  aloud.  The  sound 
of  his  voice  seemed  to  relieve  the  monotony.  "I  won't 
be  here,  that's  certain,"  he  continued.  "  I  know  where  I 
think  I'll  be,  but  it's  a  mighty  long  distance,  and  the  trail's 
through  the  woods.  I've  got  three  chances  at  the  out- 
come—safety; bolts,  bars,  and  strong  walls;  or — " 

The  musical  jingling  of  saurs  and  the  irregular  slap-dash 
of  a  hor=e's  hoofs  trotting  through  the  mud  interrupted  the 
vague  speculations  of  the  man,  and  caused  him  to  draw 
cl  )--er  into  the  shadow.  The  horseman  passed.  As  the 
jinking  of  spurs  and  splutter  of  hoofs  died  away  over  the 
hi  1,  the  man  emerged  from  the  shadow  and  looked  down 
the  road.  He  listened;  his  form  slightly  bent,  was  out- 
lined against  the  dawn  light,  a  sinister  silhouette,  only  half 
human  if  the  imagination  were  to  seek  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  motionless  form  in  this  attitude,  and  a  bird  of 
prey.  Suddenly  the  listenerstartedbackoncemore.  The 
movement  was  agile  and  cat-like;  firm,  determined, des- 
perate. A  singular  medley  of  sound  floated  through  the 
still  air — the  creaking  of  wheels,  the  rattling  of  harness, 
the  constant  cracking  of  a  whip,  the  splashing  of  horses' 
hoofs,  and  the  hoarse  cries  of  a  man  urging  a  spirited  team 
to  renewed  exertions.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  discor- 
dant noises.  The  man  in  the  shadow  of  the  pine  grew 
more  rigid,  more  alert.  His  fingers  sought  the  triggers  of 
his  gun  and  his  thumb  pressed  more  firmly  over  the  ham- 
mers. His  neck  was  stretched  forth  like  the  neck  of  the 
condor  as  it  watches  the  herdsman  on  the  plains  below. 

"  Git  along  there !  what's  the  mailer  with  ye,  Blaze  ?  Damn 
these  roads!''  And  the  driver  "  threw  the  silk  into  the  off 
leader"  at  the  rate  ot  twenty  cracks  per  minute.  The  four 
musangs  plunged  furiously,  and  the  stage  creaked  agoniz- 
ingly, trie  stout  harness  straining  with  the  spasmodic  efforts 
of  the  horses  to  drag  the  heavily  laden  vehicle  up  the 
grade. 

"  Hold  on  there,  Baldy." 

It  was  the  man  in  the  shadow  who  spoke.  The  horses 
swerved  to  the  right  and  almost  overturned  the  stage. 
The  driver,  however,  had  presence  of  mind  and  was  skil- 
ful ;  he  dragged  the  leaders,  trembling  with  fright,  back 
into  the  road,  and  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  man  with 
the  shotgun. 

"  Moist  morning,"  the  latter  remarked,  in  a  somewhat 
sympathizing  tone. 

"  Purty  wet,"  the  driver  replied. 

"  Roads  bid ? "  inquired  the  man,  throwing  his  eun  into 
the  hollow  of  his  arm  so  that  its  muzzle  bore  directly, 
though  apparently  unintentiona  ly,  upon  the  door  of  the 
stage,  from  the  inerior  of  which  a  head  had  been  sudden- 
ly projected  when  the  stage  stopped,  and  which  was  as 
suddenly  withdrawn  when  a  certain  instinctive  curiosity 
had  been  satisfied  in  the  twin  depths  of  the  gun  barrels. 

"  Purty  bad,  stranger— from  the  Crimea  House  down," 
said  the  driver.  "Anything  I  ken  do  fur  ye?  I  don't  mind 
swappin'  a  lie  or  two  'ith  ol'  friends  when  I  meet  'em,  but 
ye  see,  I'm  a  leelle  behind  time  this  mornin',  an' I  haven't 
got  much  leeway  ef  I'm  goin'  to  git  into  Stockton  afore 
night." 

"  That's  so,  Baldy,  ol' man,"  replied  the  man  familiarly, 
"and  you  need  i't  put  yourself  out  on  my  account.  Just 
chuck  down  that  box  of  mine  and  we'll  call  it  sauare. 

"  Which  box?"  4 

"  That  one  under  your  seat  there— it's  marked  'Wells 
Fargo  an' Co.'  I'mFargo." 

"Oh,  you're  Fargo,  ch?"  said  Bildy, simulating  a  re- 
newed interest  in  the  adventure.  "  Well,  1  declare.  I 
Ihounht  I'd  met  you  afore,  and  I'll  be  damned  ef  I  could 
plic-ye.     How's  the  fam'ly,  l-'argo?" 

"  First  rate,  Baldy." 

"  01'  woman  as  spry  as  ever,  I  s'posc?" 

"  Never  h\<  better  in  her  lile." 

"  Kids  all  bunkidori.eh?" 

"  You  bet.  Call  round  and  see  us.Baldv.when  you  get 
a  chance;  Mrs  Fargo'd  be  delighted  to  see' you,  old  man." 

"So  1  will,  Fargo.  So  I  will.  Hut  I  siy,  Fargo,  this 
yer  box  o' yours  is  a  valu'ble  package,  and  goes  through  to 
the  aJdias  o'  the  lir  n." 

"Never  mind  that,  Baldy.  You  tell  Wells  I  took 
charge  of  it.    That'll  be  all  right.  There's  documents  in  the 


box  that  I  can't  pet  along  without  justnow— biznessof  the 
firm,  vou  know— and  seeing  you'ie  behind  time,  maybe 
you'd'  better  not  fool  round  any  more  gassing  with  me." 

As  he  said  this,  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  gradually  lifted, 
until  the  yawning  barrels  covered  the  driver,  inducing 
two  Chinamen  on  thebackseatto  shrink  nervously  towards 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stage.  Baldy  wrapred  the  lines 
around  the  bra*e,  and  bent  over  to  drag  out  the  box.  He 
had  some  difficulty  in  extracting  the  buky,  padlocked  con- 
cern from  the  pile  of  mail  bags,  but  he  finally  succeeded, 
and  raising  the  box  on  the  edge  of  the  boot,  inquired: 

"  Is  this  the  bizness,  Fargo?" 

"  I  reckon —  throw  it  down  and  I'll  make  an  inspection. 
Yes,  that'swhat  I'm  looking  for,"  he  added,  after  the  box 
had  fallen  with  ajinghng  crash  at  his  feet.  "  Want  a  receipt, 
Baldy?" 

"  No,  I  guess  not,"  said  the  driver,  "  111  tell  Wells  you 
took  charge  o'  the  valu'ble  pickage  an' — " 

"That'll  be  all  right,  Baldv,"  interrupted  the  man. 
"  Wells  won't  kick.  Hope  you'll  make  the  trip  all  right,  old 
man." 

"Anything  else,  Fargo?" 

"Don't  think  of  anything  just  now.  I  guess  you  can 
drive  right  along." 

"  No  messages  to  inquirin'  friends? " 

"  Nary  message." 

"  Be  here  when  I  git  back?" 

•'Most  likely  I  won't  be  here." 

"  Well,  so  lone,  Fargo;  take  care  o'  yerself." 

"So  long,  Baldy;  I'll  see  you  later." 

And  so  they  parted. 

By  this  time  the  morning  was  well  advanced.  The 
clouds  hung  low,  and  the  air  was  moist  and  uncomfortable. 
Snow-flakes  drifted  through  the  pines,  and  great  masses  of 
vapor  shif.ed  along  the  slopes  of  the  distant  mountains. 
The  highwayman  dragged  the  express  box  into  the  ravine, 
where  he  would  be  free  from  observation  and  sheltered 
from  the  growing  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Here  he 
broke  open  the  box witha hatchet  which  he  carried  in  his 
belt,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  had  transferred  all  the  coin 
packages  to  his  pockets.  As  he  arose,  the  superscription 
of  a  letter  caught  his  eye— the  letter  lav  half-burried  in  the 
mud  where  it  had  been  flung  by  the  robber  when  he  rifled 
the  box.  The  impress  of  the  highwayman's  heel  was  upon 
it,  but  the  address  was  clearly  legible: 

John  R.  Richmond. 
Columbia, 

Tuolumne  Co. 
Cal. 

The  robber  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  spell-bound,  con- 
templating this  letter  as  Robinson  Crusoe  contemplated  the 
footprint  in  the  sand.  Then  he  picked  it  up  and  rubbed 
the  mud  from  the  envelope  upon  his  sleeve.  He  examined 
it  with  deep  interest.  The  superscription  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  a  woman — small,  delicate,  but  faltering,  as  if  the 
fingers  that  held  the  pen  trembled  when  the  writing  was 
done.  The  envelope  was  postmarked,  "  Utica,"New 
York."  The  robber  slowly  tore  the  end  of  the  envelope 
and  withdrew  a  sneet  of  note  paper,  closely  written.  As 
he  read,  he  smiled,  and  when  he  had  finished,  he  returned 
the  letter  to  its  envelope  and  pi  iced  it  in  his  pocket. 
Glancing  swiftly  around,  he  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute. 
Having  decided  what  direction  he  should  take,  now  that 
flight  was  necessary,  he  climbed  to  the  ridge  above  the 
canon,  and  with  a  swift  stride  pressed  steadily  forward. 
During  the  morning  he  tramped  through  unfrequented 
paths,  avoiding  the  habitations  of  men,  and  seemingly 
heedless  ot  the  storm  that  now  whirled  and  roared  around 
him.  He  had  discarded  his  mask  and  hatchet  beside  the 
express  box,  but  he  carried  his  shotgun,  not  so  much  for 
personal  protection  as  to  afford  an  excuse  for  prowling 
through  the  hills.  To  the  casual  passer-by  he  was  simply 
a  hunter,  whose  luck  or  skill  had  been  bad,  returning 
empty-handed  through  a  driving  snow-storm. 

At  noon  the  snow  fell  so  thick  that  he  could  scarcely 
follow  the  trail.  An  hour  later  he  stopped.  He  began  to 
doubt  whether  he  was  pursuing  the  right  course.  He 
strained  his  eyes  to  catch  some  familiar  landmark,  but  the 
snowflakes  fell  around  him  like  a  fleecy,  shifting  curtain. 
He  strode  forward  once  more,  this  time  slowly— feeling 
his  way.  He  was  beginning  to  be  confused.  Again  he 
paused.  This  time  he  realized  that  he  had  lost  his  bear- 
ings, and  he  also  realized  the  dangers  which  this  circum- 
stance entailed.  He  had  but  one  recourse  at  that  mo- 
ment. He  would  descend  the  first  gulch  and  follow  it  to 
its  outlet.  As  he  hurried  forward,  floundering  through  the 
deepening  drifts,  he  found  that  he  was  traversing  a  broad 
plateau.  While  speculating  what  "  flat  ".this  could  be,  he 
plunged  headlong  into  a  brush  fence. '  He  was  saved. 
As  he  arose,  he  heard  voices.  Guided  by  this  welcome 
sound,  he  soon  reached  a  birn.  Shelteiing  himself  under 
the  lee  of  the  barn,  he  waited  until  the  men  retired,  and 
then  he  crept  into  the  building.  Several  horses  occupied 
stalls  in  the  stable,  and  farming  implements  and  harness 
were  scattered  about.  The  robber  climbed  into  the  loft, 
and  burying  himself  in  the  hay  was  soon  sleeping  soundly. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  night,  and  the  stars  were  shining 
clear  and  bright  in  the  cloudless  sky.  The  snow  lay  thick 
in  every  direction  and  the  only  sound  that  broke  the 
silence  was  the  dripping  of  water  from  the  eaves  of  the 
barn.     He  looked  out  and  saw  a  horse  a  short  distance 


from  his  place  of  concealment.  No  one  was  stirring,  and 
no  lights  were  visible.  Descending  to  the  lower  floor  of 
the  barn,  the  highwayman  lighted  a  lantern  ar.d  began  to 
search  for  something  among  the  implements  scattered 
about.  In  a  few  moments  he  found  a  saddle,  which  he 
carried  to  the  stalls,  and  speakirg  low  to  one  cf  the  horses, 
placed  it  on  the  animal's  back.  Having  secured  the 
saddle,  he  took  down  a  bridle  and  adjusted  it  in  the  horse's 
mouth.  Then  he  listened.  The  siler.ee  reassured  him. 
He  opened  the  door  and  led  the  horse  out  into  the  star- 
light. Choosing  a  path  that  led  away  from  the  house,  he 
was  making  good  progress  towards  a  gate,  when  his  plans 
were  disturbed  by  the  sudden,  fierce  outcry  of  dogs.  They 
came  at  him  from  every  direction,  yelping,  barking,  baying. 
'Ihere  was  not  an  instant  to  be  lost.  To  hesitate  meant  an 
unequal  struggle  with  the  dogs  and  ultinate  capture  by 
the  inmates  of  the  house.  Leaping  to  the  saddle  the  des- 
perate man  urged  his  horse  at  the  fence.  The  animal  was 
game,  and  answered  the  hoarse  cry  of  its  rider  by  rising 
at  the  fence  and  clearing  it  at  a  single  bound.  He 
thought  he  heard  an  answering  shout  from  the  farm-house, 
but  he  was  not  certain,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  solve  this 
doubt.  In  two  hours,  by  hard  riding,  he  had  left  danger 
miles  behind  and  reined  his  horse  into  a  rapid  walk. 


The  foothills  of  the  Sierra  are  thickly  wooded  with 
white,  black,  and  live  oak,  thus  relieung  the  monotony  of 
an  otherwise  barren  landscape.  Even  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter these  oaks  retain  their  toliage,  and  one  never  sees  in 
California  the  gnarled  branches  and  leafless  boughs  so  con- 
spicuously wintry  in  their  nakedness  in  less  favort  d  cli- 
mates. Standing  beneath  one  of  these  oaks,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing his  escape  from  the  mountain  ranch,  the  highway- 
man watched  the  approach  of  a  party  of  horsemen.  The 
horse  he  had  stolen  stood  beside  him,  covered  with  mud 
from  neck  to  fetlock— foundered.  The  horsemen  in  the 
distance  rode  furiously,  and  they  were  heading  directly  for 
the  tree  beneath  which  the  fugitive  stood.  There  was  a 
smile  upon  his  lips,  and  he  seemed  in  an  unusually  cheer- 
ful mood. 

"  Those  fellows  mean  business,"  he  muttered.  "They 
wouldn't  have  followed  me  so  close  if  they  didn't.  Looks 
as  if  the  game  was  up  on  this  side  o'  the  board— home  to 
deal,  and  a  handful  of  small  cards.  I  guess  I'll  have  to 
peg  out."  The  rude  realism  of  the  simile  amused  the 
stage-robber,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  humorously.  "When 
I  started  in  on  this  risky  enterprise  I  tried  to  look 
ahead  into  the  future  a  day  or  two.  I  wondered  where 
I'd  be  about  this  time.  I  took  my  chances  on  two  losing 
cards — a  jail  and  a  rope — and  I  reckon  I  won  the  rope. 
That  gang  don't  look  like  a  crowd  of  missionaries  chasing 
me  to  save  my  immortal  soul.  It  ain't  the  sheriff,  because 
the  sheriff  don't  hunt  coyotes  with  a  brass  band.  1  think 
it  is  this  horse  that  has  settled  my  business.  Well,  what  of 
it?  I  played  it  for  all  it  was  worth  but  two  little  pair 
don't  beat  a  king  full,  and  I  don't  think  my  bluff  is  going 
to  work." 

By  this  time  the  pursuers  were  thundering  up  the  slope, 
their  horses  reeking  with  sweat  and  panting  with  their  ex- 
ertion. There  were  ten  men  in  the  crowd,  and  their  stern, 
bearded  faces  wore  an  expression  anything  but  reassuring 
to  the  man  who  so  calmly  awaited  them.  They  ciicled 
the  tree  without  a  word,  and  hastily  secured  their  animals 
to  the  branches.  One  of  them,  a  tall,  bronzed,  muscular 
young  man,  uncoiled  a  lariat  from  the  horn  of  his  sacdle, 
and  flung  it  defiantly  and  with  ominous  significance  at  the 
feet  of  the  robber.  The  leader  of  the  horsemen  then 
approached. 

"Good  momin',  stranger,"  he  remarked,  in  that  easy, 
familiar  tone,  peculiar  to  the  mountaineer  of  California, 
with  whom  the  time  of  day  is  always  morning  until  night. 

"Good  morning."  the  highwayman  answered,  extending 
his  hand  with  a  cordiality  that  was  ironical  in  its  effusive- 
ness. The  leader  grasped  the  proffered  hand  half-me- 
chanically,  his  face  indicating  surprise  at  the  coolness  of 
the  man  they  intended  to  hang. 

"  Belong  in  these  parts?"  he  asked. 

"No;  can't  say  I'm  exactly  a  residenter  on  this  quarter 
section  just  now." 

"  Maybe  you're  thinkin'  o'  pre-emptin'a  claim?  " 

"  You've  struck  it,  pard.  I've  been  running  pretty  free 
of  late,  and  I've  about  concluded  to  settle  down,  quiet 
like,  and  easy."  The  man  looked  steadily  into  the  eyes  of 
his  executioner,  his  cheek  unblanched'and  his  voice  as 
calm  and  passionless  as  if  the  idea  of  a  painful  death  at 
the  hands  of  these  determined  men  was  the  last  thought 
in  his  mind.  The  leader  of  the  horsemen  whistled  softly. 
Then  he  said: 

"  Been  here  long?" 

"  Half  an  hour." 

"  Haven't  seen  anything  of  a  clay-bank  mare,  branded 
'J.  Con  the  left  flank,  have  you?" 

"  Pacer?" 

"  That's  her  gait." 

"  White  spot  in  her  forehead?" 

"  You  know  her,  stranger." 

"  I  guess  I've  seen  the  mare.    Belong  to  you?" 

"  1  paid  a  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  fur  the  brute,  an'  I 
haven  t  sold  her  yet." 

"  Had  an  offer?" 

"  No." 
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"Want  to  sell?" 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  I  do — not  just  now,  anyhow.  Why? 
You  wasn't  thinkin'  o'  buyin'  the  mare,  was  ye?" 

"Oh,  I  didn't  know  but  we  might  mike  some  sort  of  a 
trade.  I've  been  traveling  pretty  lively  the  past  two  days, 
and  this  mare  of  mine  is  petered." 

'"Pears  to  me  your  mare  's  a  clay-bink,  too,"  and  the 
leader,  approaching  the  animal,  patted  her  gently  on  the 
neck. 

"  That's  her  color,  pard,"  said  the  other.  "  And  she's 
a  dandy.  I  wouldn't  take  two  hundred  for  her  if  she  was 
in  condi  ion." 

"  White  spot  in  her  forehead,  too.  Stranger,  ef  this 
wasn't  your  mare  I'd  swear  she  was  mine."  He  walked 
slowly  around  the  horse,  examining  the  animal  in  detail 
and  commenting  upon  her  various  points  of  resemblance 
to  his  o«n.  "  Yes,  sir,"  he  concluded,  "  this  yer  mare  o' 
yours,  stranger,  is  the  dead  image  of  one  I  lost  yesterday 
mornin'.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  ef  she  was  my  mare's 
twin  sister."  • 

"You  say  you've  lost  your  mare ? " 

"Sartin." 

•'  Brike  out  o'  the  corral,  I  'spose?  " 

"  With  a  man  on  her  b.ick." 

"Ah!" 

"  You  say  you've  seen  the  critter,  stranger?  " 

"  Perhaps." 

'•  May  be  you  noticed  the  party  a-ridin'  her?" 

"  I  took  particular  notice  of  the  individual.  He  was  a 
tall  man." 

"  'Bout  your  height,  may  be? " 

"  Yes,  and  he  wore  a  broad-brimmed  slouch  hat,  some- 
thing like  this  one."  The  imperturbable  robber  removed 
his  hit,  and  held  it  towards  the  other. 

"  N  jtice  his  hair  and  beard?  " 

'•  Sandy." 

"  Light  complected,  eh?" 

"  'Bjut  my  color." 

The  leader  turned  to  his  compiniona,  and  said: 

"  Boys,  I  reckon  we're  much  obleeged  to  the  stranger." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent. 

"  Reckon  we're  hot  on  the  trail?" 

"You  bet." 

"  Stranger,"  began  the  leader,  turning  once  more  to  his 
victim,  "we're  much  obleeged  to  ye  fur  yer  information. 
The  pirty  ye  saw  ridin'  that  clay-bank  pacer — that  tall 
sandy-complected  party  you  say  looks  so  much  like  pres- 
ent comp'ny— stole  the  mare,  an'  we're — " 

"  May  be  he  only  borrowed  the  mare,"  interrupted  the 
robber. 

"  ["hat's  so.  I  didn't  think  o'  that;  but  he  borrowed 
her  in  the  night  time  from  my  barn,  close  to  my  house 
where  I  was  asleep." 

"  I  guess  he  didn't  want  to  disturb  you — some  folks  are 
considerate,  you  know." 

"  He  might  'a'  waited  'til  mornin'." 

"  Perhaps  he  was  in  a  hurry." 

'*  Precistly;  an',  come  to  think  of  it,  so  are  we.  I  guess 
we'll  have  to  be  on  the  move,  ef  we  calkerlate  to  ketch 
up  'ith  the  hoss-lhief." 

He  picked  up  the  lariat,  and  threw  one  end  over  a 
branch  of  the  oak.  The  other  men  took  hold  of  the  rope 
and  ranged  themselves  in  a  line.  The  leader  adjusted 
the  noose,  and  placed  it  around  the  highwiyman's  neck. 
The  latter  submitted  without  a  shudder.  He  even  smiled 
and,  as  the  loop  was  drawn  tight,  said: 

"  Thanks.     1  forgot  to  put  on  my  necktie  this  morning." 

"  You  don't  know  how  a  necktie  improves  ye,"  the 
leader  replied. 

"  Oh,  I'm  a  dandy  in  full  dress,"  said  the  prisoner. 
"  But  1  say,  pard,  can't  we  make  some  sort  of  a  trade  on 
that  hoss  bizness?  I'll  tell  ye  whit  I'll  do;  I'll  give  you 
my  mare  and  five  hundred  cash  for  your  horse,  and  take 
my  chances  of  finding  the  man  that  borrowed  your  animal." 

•'  That's  a  pretty  good  offer,  stranger;  but  ye  see  the 
mare's  a  sort  of  a  favorite  with  the  women  folks,  and  they'd 
break  their  hearts  ef  they  thought  I'd  sold  her.  No,  Strang 
er,  [  cin't  sell;  I'd  never  hear  the  last  of  it,  an' peace  in 
the  family's  wuth  more  to  me  than  five  hundred  dollars. 
I'm  sorry,  but  I  reckon  the  trade's  off.  How's  that  sort  of  a 
knotsutye?  Taint  as  tasty  as  I'd  like,  but  m'  fingers 
are  all  thumb  to-day,  an  you  must  excuse  me  ef  it  don't 
look  as  pretty  as  a  red  sash  on  a  greaser's  stomach. 
There,  1  reckon  that'll  do." 

"Much  obliged,  pard."  The  voice  of  the  highway- 
man was  somewhat  cnoked,  but  it  was  not  on  account  of 
his  emotions.  "  Areyou  going?  Well,  good  luck  to  you!" 
The  men  on  the  rope  stepped  back  two  paces.  The  lar- 
iat lightened  between  the  robber's  neck  and  the  bough 
over  which  it  had  been  flung. 

"  Any  word  ye'd  like  to  send  your  bereaved  relatives? " 
asked  tne  leader,  as  he  moved  away. 

"Njthing  partic'lar,"  replied  the  highwayman.  "Noth- 
ing, excep:  an  answer  I'd  like  written  to  a  letter  I've  got  in 
my  pocket." 

"  I  reckon  we  ken  'tend  to  that  little  bizness,"  said  the 
leader. 

"  I  don't  like  to  troub'e  you,  gentlemen,  but  it  would  be 
a  great  accommodation  to  me." 

"  No  trouble,  s'.ranger.     Where's  the  letter?" 

"  In  my  coat  pocket."  The  leader  af.er  considerable 
fumbling  found  the  letter. 

"  Is  this  the  dockyment?  "  he  inquired. 

"That's  the  papers.  And  if  it  wouldn't  be  too  much 
trouble,  perhaps  you'll  read  it  aloud  to  the  bnys,  they 
might  suggest  some  points  for  the  answer.  Besides,  I'd 
like  to  freshen  up  my  own  memory  a  bit."  The  leader 
glanced  at  the  address:  "  John  K.  Richmond,  Columbia, 
Tuolumne  county,  "  he  read. 

"  That's  me, "  said  the  robber. 

The  leader  drew  the  letter  from  the  envelope,  and  read 
aloud : 

Sweet  Home.  October  21,  1S50. 
My  Darling  flOY:  The  year,  ire  dragging  wearily  by,  and  I 
am  erosion  old  in  my  loneliness.  The  grave  seems  colder  and 
mote  cheerless  as  I  lotler  towards  it,  bereft  of  ihe  lovirg  pres- 
ence r,|  my  darling  child.  Why  do  you  leave  me  thus  in  m)  help- 
less old  age?  Oh,  John,  I  yearn  for  you.  I  long  to  clasp  you  in 
my  aims  once  more;  to  lay  my  cheek  against  your,   to  kiss  the 


lips  I  kissed  so  fondly  as  you  slept  in  your  cradle  before  you  knew 
a  mnher's  love.  It  has  oeen  hfteen  years  since  you  left  me — 
fi  teen  jears  of  waiting  and  watching,  and  praying  for  your  return. 
Do  you  real  ze  how  my  heart  goes  out  to  you — a  mother's  heart  ? 
Do  you  realize  the  lear  that  oppresses  her  as  she  thinks  of  the 
dangers  that  surround  you  in  that  far-away  land,  among  desperate 
men,  whose  hand  may  not  be  restrained  against  you  by  the  love  a 
mother  bears  for  a  wayward  child?  Have  you  foigotten  me, 
John  ?  I  almost  fear  lhat  you  have,  for  I  have  heaid  nothing 
from  you  (or  months.  I  am  uncertain  lhat  this  will  reach  you. 
John,  your  mother,  who  loves  you  better  than  life,  is  wailing  for 
you,  and  her  eyes  are  dim  wiih  the  tears  of  disappointment.  My 
heart  aches  as  1  think  lhat  perhaps  I  am  forgotten  by  my  beloved 
son— the  only  tie  that  binds  me  to  earth  Shall  I  ever  see  mv 
boy  again  ?  Shall  I  clasp  him  to  my  bosom  once  more  ?  Oh,  I 
could  die  happy  with  his  arms  about  me,  mv  head  pillowel 
upon  his  breast,  as  his  head  was  once  pillowed  upon  mine.  I 
cannot  realize  that  my  baby,  my  darling,  is  a  man;  for  in  my 
heart's  memory  he  is  stilt  a  child — an  innocent,  laugning.  mother- 
loving  boy.  Come  home,  John.  It  will  not  be  for  long,  and 
when  this  feeble  body  lies  cold  in  the  grave,  you  may  wander  out 
into  the  world  agnn.  Remember.  John,  thit  a  mother's  love  is 
more  precious  than  all  besides,  and  surely  it  is  not  too  much  lhat 
I  ask.  And  until  death  comes  to  end  my  longing,  I  shall  wait— 
oh,  so  patiently !— and  watch  through  my  tears  (or  the  coming  of 
him  who  is  dearest  to  me  on  earth.  Mother. 

The  bright  sunlight  flooded  a  landscape  barren  and 
cheerless.  The  blue  of  the  sky  above  was  simply  a  relief 
such  as  nature,  in  her  regard  ior  the  fitness  of  things,  had 
spread  over  the  unattractive  prospect  for  pleasant  contrast. 
As  the  leader's  voi:e  ceased  there  was  silence  in  that  ter- 
rible group  for  a  moment;  even  the  restless  horses  were 
still.  The  stern  judges  stood  like  statues,  grasping  the 
lariat.  But  the  rope  had  slackened  as  that  mother's 
pathetic  appeal  was  read.  And  standing  there,  on  the 
brink  of  his  grave,  John  Richmond  faced  his  executioners 
as  calmly,  as  resignedly,  as  if  the  soul  of  a  martyr  animat- 
ed him,  instead  of  a  sin-stained,  reckless,  desperate  heart, 
that  might  shrink  from  no  villainy. 

"  He's  game."  The  man  who  spoke  had  released  his 
hold  on  the  lariat.  The  leader  replaced  the  letter  in 
Richmond's  pocket.  Looking  around  upon  his  followers, 
he  observed  that  only  two  of  them  retained  their  hold  on 
the  rope,  and  even  these  men  were  doubtful  and  hesi  ating. 
The  leader  understood  the    temper  of  his  companions. 

"Stranger,"  he  said,  striding  clos;  to  the  pinioned  man 
and  looking  him  straight  in  the  eye,  "  Wear  were  ye 
goin'  when  we  met  you  ?  " 

"  I  was  going  home. " 

"  It's  a  long  way  home,  stranger. " 

"  I  know  it. " 

"An'  the  trail's  crooked." 

"  I  won't  lose  it,  pard,  if  my  life  is  spared.  "  The  lead- 
er unbound  the  highwayman  and,  turning  to  his  compan- 
ions, remarked,  in  a  voice  softer  than  usual : 

"  Boys,  some  of  us  has  mothers  back  in  the  States,  an' 
may  be  we're  thinkin'  o'  those  mothers  at  this  identical 
minute.  It's  my  opinion  that  those  mothers  have  saved  a 
man's  life  to-day. "  Then  to  the  highwayman :  "  Stranger, 
it's  nigh  sundown  an'  we've  got  a  long  road  afore  us. 
Good  day  1 "  They  shook  hands,  and  the  leader  mounted 
his  horse.  As  the  men  rode  out  from  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  oak  the  highwayman  followed  them. 

"  How  'bout  the  mare,  pard?    I  stick  to  my  bargain. " 

"Never  mind  the  mare,  stranger;  there'll  be  horses 
when  we're  dead,  but  a  man  never  has  but  one  mother.  " 

The  highwayman  watched  the  horsemen  as  they  rode 
down  the  hillside — watched  them,  silent  and  motionless, 
until  they  disappeared  from  his  view.  Then  his  hand 
slowly  rose  to  his  neck,  and  lingered  there  a  moment  with 
a  sofc-clutching  movement  of  the  fingers,  and  the  smile 
that  seemed  habitual  with  him  swept  once  more  across 
his  face. 

"I'll  thank  that  man,  if  I  ever  meet  him, "he  mur- 
mured. "  I'll  thank  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
and  I'll  ask  him  to  thank  thit  good,  kind  old  mother  of 
his,  for  me.  It  was  lucky  for  me  that  I  saved  her  letter, 
and  it's  lucky  for  me  that  his  name  was  the  same  as  mine, 
or  I'dnever  a-saved  it.  It  must  have  been  a  special  Provi- 
dence, or  something  of  that  sort,  and  I'm  "thankful  to  all 
parties  concerned — but  it  was  a  close  call,  all  the  same — 
damned  close. " 

TO  A  ROSE. 


THE  ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


I  look  in  your  heart's  deep  shadows, 

Where  ihe  fiery  crims  in  glow.-, 
And  your  chtek  when  the  sun  has  kissed  you, 

My  beauiifijl,  queenly  rcse, 
And  I  long  for  your  hre  and  beauty, 

And  your  glorious,  sunlit  ease; 
I  lorg  for  your  Spell  andgl  >iy 

And  your  power  tug've  and  please. 

You,  who  are  queen  of  the  flowers, 

Have  all  the  woili  a    ynur  feet, 
And  I  envy  your  crown  and  sC-plre, 

Ar.d  lorg  for  your  kingdom  sweet. 
You  have  the  sun  and  the  gaiden 

And  the  lake  where  the  fountain  plays, 
I  have  the  heart  of  a  wemin — 

And  a  woman's  patient  days. 

Deep  in  your  heatt  is  the  pa-sion 

Ol  love  and  its  power  divine, 
For  the  sun  has  'oved  ard  caressed  you, 

And  his  gl  >ry  and  love  are  ihine. 
Yours  is  the  mis-ion  ol  beauty, 

Ar.d  ihe  p.wer  to  give  del:gh', 
And  I  envy  your  perfumed  gracis 

Ar.d  your  spell  in  the  dewy  night. 

You  are  the  loved  of  all  1  -ivers, 

The  symbol  of  truih  and  grace, 
And  I  long  for  your  enm-on  el  'ry. 

And  your  beauiilul,  sun-ktssfd  face. 
For  the  night  and   he  siars  are  yours. 

And   he  tarone  where  ihe  sunlight  glows — 
While  1  hive  no  king  or  k  rgirm, 

My  beautiful,  queenly  rose. 

But  knnw  you  this,  you  proud  onel 

Yours  is  a  v wilt,  dark  dea'h; 
I  cou'd  crush  the  1  fe  frim  your  peials 

With  one  qiick,  soiibing  breaih. 
Mine  is  the  1  f- mat  Lve'h. 

Sprurg  from  ihe  g-ace  cf  Gcd, 
For  I  sma-uul  immO'Ul, 

While  you  are  born  of  the  sod. 

Fan.me  Isabel  Sherrice. 


Paupers  are  still  sold  at  auction  in  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  A  very  good  article  of  distinguished  fam- 
ily in  reduced  circumstances  can  be  had  there  for  a  few 
dollars. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

King  Ludwig,  of  Bavaria,  who  has  had  Wagner's  music 
played  for  him  for  many  years,  has  just  gone  crazy  at  the 
age  of  forty-five.  It  is  pro;  osed  to  build  a  erar.ite  mon- 
ument to  his  powers  of  endurance  and  to  the  virile  thun- 
derproof  quality  of  his  brain. — Life. 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  your  baby  is  just  the  image  of 
you!"  enthusiastically  exclaimed  the  friend  of  a  newly- 
made  father.  "  You're  very  Und  to  say  so,  but  if  >ou 
mean  to  insinuate  that  I  look  like  that  doui;h-faced  lump 
of  humanity,  I'll  knock  your  head  off!" — i\'ew  York 
Morning  Journal. 

"  A  Chicago  architect  will  give  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  any  nnn  who  will  produce  anything  that  will 
prevent  a  wall  cf  pressed  brick  frcm  lurring  white."  He 
should  try  a  couple  of  coats  of  coil-tar.  If  that  won't 
cure  the  evil  complained  of,  we  have  another  plan. — 
Norristown  Herald. 

Canon  Farrar  is  a  great  favorite  in  Eoston  society,  yet 
he  drops  final  "  g"  in  nearly  every  instance  where  it  oc- 
curs. This  anomaly  can  only  be  explained  by  the  gratifi- 
cation Bostonians  derive  f.-om  his  manner  of  quoting  the 
old  nassage  about  "  ltvin',  movin',  and  havin'  our  bean." 
— Binghamton  Republican. 

Deacon  Bucrag  had  been  invited  to  address  the  Sunday 
school,  and  as  he  was  a  poor  talker,  plunged  at  once  into 
the  story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale.  "  Now,  dearchildren," 
he  concluded,  "  is  not  that  a  nice  story?"  "  Yessir,"  re- 
plied one  of  the  smallest  of  the  dear  children,  "  it's  a  nice 
story,  but  it's  a  chestnut." — New   York  Times. 

A  lady  has  succeeded  in  writing  two  thousand  words 
upon  a  postal  card.  Ordinarily  it  would  require  at  least 
five  cards  to  contain  that  number  of  words,  which  is  a 
clear  saving  of  four  cents  toward  a  new  seal  skin.  But  how 
few  men  there  are  who  can  appreciate  these  little  econo- 
mies in  a  wife. — Binghamton  Republican. 

"  A  Kansas  City  girl  has  received  $10,000  for  her  blast- 
ed affections  in  a  breach-of-prcmUe  action,"  says  a  cis- 
patch.  Blasted  affections  should  be  properly  hejled.  to 
be  sure,  but  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per  blast,  they're  too 
basted  high  to  make  them  popular  with  men.  Why,  even 
marriage,  considering  i's  duration  now-a-days,  would  be 
cheaper  in  the  end. — Binghamton  Republican. 

Miss  Clara  (at  the  front  door) — "  Good-night,  George, 
dear.  As  you  look  upon  the  moon  on  your  journey  home- 
ward, let  the  thought  come  to  you  that  I,  too,  am  gazing 
toward  the  same  pale  orb,  and  our  souls  will  hold  sweet 
communion.  Good-night."  A  little  later.  Miss  Clara 
(in  the  house) — "Mother,  do  you  know  what  has  become  of 
all  those  buckwheat  cakes  left  over  from  breakfast?" — 
New  York  Sun. 

"  Yes,  Bobby,"  said  young  Featherly,  "  I  am  going 
West  for  a  little  trip."  "  Are  you  going  for  your  health  ^"in- 
quired Bobby,  with  solicitude.  "  Well,  not  altogether 
for  my  health,  although  I  shall  derive  some  benefit,  no 
doubt."  "  Sister  Clara  hopes  you  will."  "  1  say,  Bobby," 
whispered  Featherly,  "  did  your  sister  say  that  the  hoped 
my  trip  would  do  me  good?"  "Yes.  She  told  ma  last 
night  that  if  Mr.  Feaiherly  went  West  she  hoped  he  would 
go  for  good." — New  York  Sun. 

The  Detroit  Free  /Vzxr  says :  "Saw  a  man  yesterday 
who  has  made  $10,000  this  fall  in  wheat.  Saw  another 
man  about  ten  feet  behind  him,  who  told  me  how  he 
made  it.  His  wife  inherited  $10,000  in  cash.  She  want- 
ed to  double  or  lose  it.  Hu=band  was  perfectly  willirg. 
She  gave  it  to  him  to  invest  in  wheat,  and  she  lost  it.  In- 
stead of  investing  a  dollar,  he  placed  the  whole  in  bank, 
and  has  certificate  of  deposit  in  his  wallet  to-day.  Spec- 
ulative wives  are  now  firm  and  in  good  demand." 

"Yes,"  she  slid,  dreamily,  during  a  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  shoes:  "I  wear  an  Ai  shoe."  "An  Ai,"  re- 
plied her  best  young  man,  with  a  wan  Belg'avia  smile; 
"Sj  they  have  Ai  shoes,  do  they?"  "  On,  my,  yes,"  she 
said.  "I  suppose,"  he  went  on,  innocently,  "that  is 
what  the  clipper-ships  are  named  after.  I  have  often  no- 
ticed advertisements  of  the  Ai  dipper-ship  Wyoming,  etc." 
She  disturbed  him  by  flying  from  the  room.  He  is  now 
having  the  engagement  solitaire  set  for  a  shirt-stud. — 
Puck. 

Highly  educated  Teuton  who  knows  everything:  "  Der 
fault  I  haf  to  find  mtt  der  English  is  cot  it  has  net  dot 
perspikooty  dot  ter  Tcherman  has.  Now,  for  oxample,  in 
der  English  you  say  'science.'  Dot  conveys  no  idea.  In 
Tcherman  we  hal  der  simple  vord,  "V\  tssenschafilichen,' 
vich  is  melodious  and  com prehensif.  It  is  der  same  m.t 
your  papers.  You  haf  a  Real  Estate  Journal.  Dot  is 
three  words.  In  Tcherman  we  say  Grundeigen-humzeil- 
ung,' in  one.  It  is  more  flexible.  In  jour  theatres  you 
haf  a  paper  called  dor 'Entr'acte.'  We  call  such  a  paper 
'  Theaterzwischehaktszeitung.'  It  is  more  beauiilul. 
English  is  a  veak  langkwiicb;  unt  pesides,  Tchermans 
speak  it  unt  write  it  pettcr  as  der  English."— Bos/on  Ca- 
sein. 

An  Ostrich  one  day  found  a  Bald  Head  lying  on  the 
grass,  and,  not  noticing  that  it  belonged  to  a  sleeping 
middle-.rged  gentleman  who  always  sat  next  to  the  orches- 
tra in  the  theatre,  took  it  to  be  an  ostrich  ecg,  and  deier- 
mined  to  hatch  it  out  at  once.  The  big  bird  was  sitting 
quietly  on  the  supposed  egg  and  nuking  plans  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  Utile  ostrich  soon  to  be  oorn,  when  all  at 
once,  there  was  hatched  out,  not  a  little  ostrich,  but  a 
blonde  chorus-girl,  dressed  in  lilac  lights  and  a green  belt. 
Moral:  Tnis  Fable  is  intended  to  give  a  dim  and  nebuleus 
hint  of  the  varied  and  fanciful  appointments  which  often 
stock  the  interior  of  a  sedate  and  philosophic  cranium. — 
Life. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


^e  Bfodefidk  Will  k  tfofgefy. 


HOW   THE    STATE   WAS    CHEATED    OUT    OF   AN    ESTATE    NOW   WORTH    TWENTY    MILLIONS. 


In  the  document-room  attached  to  the  Probate  Court  of 
San  Francisco  there  is  a  large  drawer  filled  to  the  brim  with 
yellowing  documents.  Disconnected  fragments  as  they  are, 
when  reviewed  in  regular  science  they  narrate,  in  eloquent 
language,  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cases  ever 
brought  into  a  California  court.  It  is  a  story  which  was 
twelve  years  in  being  told  ;  a  lengthy  serial  produced  chap- 
ter by  chapter  and  at  irregular  intervals,  so  that  public  inter- 
est flagged,  and  toward  the  close  no  impartial  reader  scanned 
the  pages  to  pass  unbiased  judgment  upon  its  merits.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  story  which  had  never  been  read  in  its  entirety  un- 
til the  writer,  chancing  upon  it,  re-arranged  the  confused 
sheets  and  studied  it  from  beginning  to  end.  The  knowledge 
gained  by  later  experience  of  man  with  man,  together  with 
The  light  of  modern  science,  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
it,  so  "that  vexed  questions  have  been  solved  and  obscure 
passages  made  plain. 

It  may  be  briefly  premised  that  David  C.  Broderick  was  a 
stalwart  young  New  York  Irishman,  a  member  of  the  fire 
department  of  that  city  in  a  day  when  firemen  were  citizen 
volunteers  and  small  heroes  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-towns- 
men. He  came  to  California  in  1849,  and  at  once  became 
a  conspicuous  character  in  San  Francisco,  being  generally 
recognized  as  an  enterprising,  progressive,  courageous  man. 
In  1S50,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  became 
Lieutenant-Governor  to  fill  a  temporary  vacancy  in  1851.  In 
1856,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Extracts  from  some  of  Broderick's  letters,  filed  among  the 
papers  in  the  case,  illustrate  his  own  character,  and  image 
forth,  with  startling  effect,  scraps  from  the  history  of  the  times. 


By    FLORA    HAINES   APPONYI. 


delay  your  journey  to  Europe  till  October  next  ?  I  feel  confident  that  our  friends 
will  succeed  in  the  coming  contest;  therefore,  I  would  like  you  to  take  part  in 
the  light.  Gwin's  railroad  bill  was  postponed,  on  Saturday  last,  till  December 
next.  The  vote  is  equivalent  to  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  bill.  The  Re- 
publican senator;,,  I  believe,  would  have  unanimously  voted  for  the  bill  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  passaRe  of  Stratton's  resolutions.  So  you  see  the  legislative 
creatures  who  passed  Stratton's  resolutions  have  brought  ruin  as  well  as  disgrace 
upon  California.  Douglas  and  Stewart  voted  for  the  bill  out  of  compliment  to 
me.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  people  of  California  will  continue  their 
admiration  for  Buchanan  after  the  treacherous  treatment  they  have  received  at 
his  hands. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  friend,  Wm.  M.  Lent,  chiefly 
occupied  with  financial  topics,  he  strikes  the  key-note  of  his 
own  character, when  he  says: 

' '  You  know,  my  dear  Lent,  there  is  no  sacrifice  I  would  not  willingly  make  fo 
you,  with  the  exception  of  my  honor." 

Broderick  was  not  a  man  of  penetrating  intellect,  but  a 
man  of  tremendous  force.  Tender-hearted,  but  fearless; 
generous  to  prodigality,  but  a  shrewd  man  of  business;  plas- 
tic in  the  hands  of  his  friends,  where  their  interests  or  his 
own  were  concerned,  but  firm  as  a  rock  in  his  loyalty  to  his 
country  and  the  measures  he  believed  conducive  to  her  wel- 
fare; unrelenting  in  his  attitude  toward  his  enemies  ;  incapa- 
ble of  being  shackled  by  his  own  party  lines,  he  stands  out 
in  the  history  of  the  times  as  an  impressive  and  unique  figure. 
The  years  of  his  political  service  marked  a  period  of  dissen- 
sion and  indecision.  The  mutterings  of  the  coming  civil  war 
were  heard,  and  men  who  afterward  proved  their  loyalty  to 
the  Government  or  fealty  to  their  section,  by  shedding  their 
life's  blood  upon  the  battlefield,  wavered  between  their  al- 
legiance to  their  country,  their  obligations  to  humanity,  and 
duty  to  their  kindred.  Unscrupulous  rogues,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  prevailing  disorder  and  confusion,  made  raids 


of  court,  it  was  found  to  contain  nothing  but  a  few  trinkets 
and  a  gold  watch,  the  case  of  which  had  been  flattened  by  a 
bullet  in  a  former  duef. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  people  did  not  differ  essentially  from 
the  people  of  to-day.  With  Broderick's  death,  his  value  to 
the  public  and  to  his  party  (the  latter  already  a  problematic 
quantity)  ceased.  To  cover  up  their  sudden  decline  of  fealty, 
these  adroit  sycophants  inaugurated  imposing  funeral  cere- 
monies, enlisting  in  their  ranks  some  of  Broderick's  sincere 
admirers,  including  the  eloquent  Colonel  Baker,  who  believed 
that  they  were  assisting  in  a  grand  popular  tribute  to  one  who 
had  represented  their  interests  at  the  highest  national  court. 
Many  of  the  people  who  cared  most  stood  back  in  silence. 
The  multitude,  fond  of  pomp  and  pageant,  made  noisy  dem- 
onstrations of  grief.  The  funeral  bill,  presented  by  Massey 
&  Yung,  undertakers,  and  charged  to  the  Broderick  estate, 
amounted  to  $2,717.50,  and  was  allowed  for  $2,500.  Among 
the  principal  items  appear  the  following: 

Conveying  body  in  hearse  from   Clack  Point  to  Union  Hotel,  corner  of 

Kearny  and  Merchant  streets „ $50  00 

Cologn      nd  pastiles,  for  fumigation 25  00 

Black  satin  vest 15  00 

Four  piece    English  crape So  00 

Nine  pieces  French  crape 45  00 

Six  pieces  white  satin  ribbon 15  00 

Four  dozen  black  gloves 24  00 

Six  ornamental  scarfs,  for  marshal  and  aids 30  00 

Thirty-six  shoulder  scarfs,  for  mourners 90  00 

Watchers  and  attendants  on  body 62  50 

Attendance,  three  days 50  00 

Forty  carriages  to  cemetery 800  00 

Ten  omnibuses 300  00 

Two  horses,  for  policemen 20  00 

Constructing  and  decorating  catafalque 500  00 

Decorating  Union  Hotel  and  replacing 50  00 


N*1 


N?2 


A/-°3 


In  a  letter  to  William  M.  Lent,  dated  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  February  18,  1S58,  the  following  passage  occurs  : 

"  I  am  Mill  working  against  the  President  (Buchanan),  though  I  fear  he  will 
be  able  to  corrupt  a  sufneent  number  of  Congressmen  to  force  through  the  Le- 
COmpton  fraud.  Oui  Wends  throughout  the  State  should  speak  out  in  Tavor  of 
squatter  sovereignty.'" 

A  letter  to  Herman  Wohler,  dated  at  Washington,  March 
4,  1858,  runs  as  follows: 

"  1  am  turprised  that  the  humnrotK  remark  I  made  in  my  letter  to  Carpcnticr 
in  regard  to  your  court  ihip,  has  offended  you.  1  discovered  long  since  thai  you 
,ook  ,:  practicing  joke*  upon  others,   but  whenever  any  one  at- 

'cmP1''     '  loke  upon  you,  you  became  nettled.     Wohler,  my  dear  fel- 

low, you  mu*t  become  more  philosophic,  and  not  let  a  humorous  remark  made  by 

»  rnend  di*compo*e  you.     I  am  glad  to  hear  that  my  remark- the  I'.-    ■ 

me«age  meet  your  entire  approval.      I  made  them  without  any  preparation,  and 

£"ure  V'*"  "J  o"«  wa<  more  surprUed  than  myself  at  the  importance  given  to 
il  J*\  .  •  ?  ,haI  my  rcmarl;''  have  created  a  great  consternation  in  the 
rank*  or  the  chivalry.  I  find  that  nearly  si  I  the  new  papers  in  California  have 
ne  '.rincm  in  a  complimentary  manner,  and  others  of  them  in  a 
Jowand  «urnlou\  manner.  ]  care  very  little  about  what  newspaper  scribblers 
may  write  about  me.  1  am  beyond  their  reach,  lor  the  present  at  least.  I  am 
afraid  trie  I  resident  [Buchanan]  will  succeed  in  forcing  the  Lecompton  fraud 
through  Conjjre^.  Hit  friends  openly  boasi  that  he  will  be  able  to  buy  u  suffi- 
cient number  of  votei  to  pavi  it I  nm  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  suffcrinc 

from  a  complain-  that  I  am  afflicted  with     the   blues.     The  only  cure  I  know  for 
the  disease  is  to  be  virtuous  and  to  say  your  prayers  both  morning  and  evening." 


iuivhi  Apr ..  .., 

MY   Dr\n  Wniu.ru:    Your  Inter  from  Sacramento,  dated   Match  lilt,  waa 
Mlyreccired.      I  m  xavins  there  i«  very  little  dancer  of  my  i.Aim; 

uvravonble  nMl«  of  n ttioni  pa  .-.I  by  the  Lcgi<lature.     I  had  parti] 

m«deii|>  my  mmri.  on  the  receini  of  the  reaoluttona,  to  denot thecreatun 

"hot...  n were  not  worthy 

•'  ?J  '  '  ••'-  ol  'I"  United  Si.-.ie,.     I  merely  remarked,  when 

°""';i'1  I  thi  in  11 on  .  fet  I  woi 

of  California  were  oppoacd  to  the  Lecomp. 
'"'"">     fill  waa  thai  he  did  not  agree  with  hii  colleague.    Out 

'nend  '  e  o;,en   war  uj»on  tl.e   Pederel  I         Tl,e 

crta"'!"  hould  l>e  held 

ll  I  publiah  the  creature. 

w"'1  ■  for  thi  v 

haveca.tan  indelible  .tain  «;r 

I  have  wtittei  t0  lry  ln 

■lie  meeting  of  the  next  till  late  in    I  'lv.      The  two 

in  June  next.     1 
'•aveontl  for  California  ant  I    ,    you  not 


upon  the  public  treasury.  In  the  midst  stood  Broderick, 
cool  and  undismayed,  alienated  from  his  colleagues  and  from 
his  parly,  inferior  both  in  education  and  in  intelligence  to  the 
men  about  him,  but  colos-sal  in  his  integrity,  his  decision, 
and  his  courage. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  events  which 
followed.  After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  in  1859,  he 
returned  to  California,  where  his  headstrong  course  had 
earned  for  him  the  violent  hatred  of  political  opponents,  and 
the  secret  rancour  of  his  pretended  followers.  He  was  a 
dangerous  man,  and  there  was  but  one  way  to  get  rid  of  him. 
On  the  13th  of  September,  in  that  year,  he  fell  mortally 
wounded  upon  the  "  field  of  honor." 

During  the  three  days  that  the  lion-hearted  man  lay  dying 
in  the  house  of  Leonidas  Haskell,  at  Black  Point,  the  fore- 
most of  his  political  friends  hovered  about  him  like  harpies 
waiting  for  their  prey.  The  testimony  afterward  offered  in 
the  courts  show  that  over  and  above  the  question,  "  Will  he 
die?"  ever  sounded  the  pertinent  demand,  "  Has  he  made  a 
will?"  The  few  faithful  souls  who  stood  by  him  to  the  last, 
hoping  for  his  recovery,  were  constantly  offended  and  dis- 
gusted by  outspoken  speculations  as  to  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  dying  man's  property,  and  its  final  disposition.  When 
the  struggle  was  over,  the  great  heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  the 
I'd',  wt-rc-  |irr.,sril  down  over  the  sightless  eyes,  one  of  the 
watchers,  Andrew  J.  Butler,  a  disreputable  politician  and 
brother  of  Ben.  Butler,  disappeared  from  the  house,  carrying 
a  light  portmanteau  packed  by  Broderick  on  the  day  prc- 
ceding  the  duel,  and  which  was  understood  to  contain  the 
contents  of  his  pockets,  including  his  keys,  together  with 
some  valuable  papers.  On  the  same  day  Colonel  Butler  pre- 
sented hiinscll.it  Simc's  Bank— in  which  Broderick  was  ac- 
customed to  make  deposits— and  procured  a  small  tin  box 
which  the  latter  had  placed  there  for  safe  keeping.  When 
Butler  returned  the  box,  an  hour  later,  it  had  been  opened, 
and  when  its  contents  were  afterward  examined  by  an  order 


As  a  single  instance  of  gross  over-charge  may  be  not 
the  ten-dollar  mounts  provided  for  policemen.  Five  month 
later,  on  February  3,  1S60.  Wright  &  Roden,  livery-stable 
keepers,  receipt  for  six  dollars,  hire  of  two  saddle-horses, 
provided  for  William  Van  Dorn,  surveyor,  and  companion, 
who  were  engaged  in  mapping  certain  of  the  Broderick  es- 
tate lands.  Running  over  old  newspapers  of  the  time,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  John 
Middleton  served  as  grand  marshal,  with  A.  G.  Randall,  J. 
C.  L.  Wadsworth,  W.  B.  Farwell,  Charles  Hosmer,  John 
Knox,  H.  S.  Fitch,  and  D.  H.  Carpenter  as  aids. 

Broderick  died  on  the  16th  of  September,  1850,  and  was 
buried  on  the  following  day.  On  the  :oth  of  the  same 
month,  D.  D.  Ccdton  applied  for  letters  of  administration 
upon  the  estate,  with  R.  C.  Harrison,  James  A.  McDougal, 
and  Solomon  Sharp  as  his  attorneys.  This  application  was 
seconded  by  Edmond  Welsh  and  Lucy  .Brown,  mushroom 
heirs,  who  never  substantiated  their  claims  of  relationship, 
and  it  was  also  approved  by  A.  J.  McCabe,  George  W. 
Green,  A.  A.  Selover,  John  A.  McGlynn,  A.  J.  Butler,  Aris- 
tides  Welch,  and  Edward  Field,  a  portion  of  whom  were 
honest  creditors  of  the  estate.  These  petitioners  held  that 
the  value  of  the  estate  was  $135,000,  encumbered  by  mort- 
gages amounting  to  $85,000. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  Lewis  P.  Sage,  the  Public  Ad- 
ministrator, applied  for  letters,  averring  that  Broderick  had 
died  leaving  no  legal  heirs,  and  that  his  property  should 
therefore  escheat  to  the  State.  On  the  2Sth  of  September, 
new  heirs  and  claimants  arose  in  the  persons  of  John  Brown 
and  Ellen  Jane  Brown,  whose  petition  is  signed  by  David 
Bixler  as  their  attorney.  The  different  contending  parties 
prosecuted  their  alleged  rights  with  vigor,  but  all  of  their 
claims  were  ignored,  and,  on  the  14th  of  the  following  De- 
cember, special  letters  of  administration  were  issued  to  D. 
P.  Belknap. 

Meanwhile  Colonel   Butler,  seeing  that  matters  were  tak- 
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ing  a  turn  inimical  to  his  interests,  left  suddenly  for  the  East, 
and  in  his  company  there  traveled  one  Moses  G.  Flanagan, 
a  handsome,  dashing  young  fellow,  a  member  of  the  small 
political  fry  of  the  town,  who  had  done  Broderick  some  serv- 
ice in  a  clerical  capacity.  "Mose"  Flanagan,  as  he  was 
generally  called,  was  an  expert  pennman,  and  when  Brode- 
rick received  large  bundles  of  Congressional  documents  to 
be  franked  to  his  constituents  under  his  own  signature, 
he  had  sometimes  deputed  the  task  to  Flanagan,  who  im- 
itated Broderick's  hand  so  skillfully  that  no  casual  observer 
could  detect  the  difference.  For  some  weeks  Butler  re- 
mained quiescent,  but  on  February  20,  i860,  there  came  an 
application  to  the  Probate  Court  of  San  Francisco  which 
aroused  a  general  sensation.  John  A.  McGlynn  and  Andrew 
J.  Butler,  by  Hoge  &  Wilson,  their  attorneys,  presented  for 
probate  a  paper  dated  at  New  York  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1859,  and  which  purported  to  be  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  David  Broderick. 

A  single  glance  at  this  document  (which  is  reproduced 
hereon  a  slightly  diminished  scale)  was  sufficient  to  convince 
the  majority  of  those  who  inspected  it  that  it  was  fraudulent. 

It  is  written  on  both  sides  of  a  half  sheet  of  note-paper, 
the  signature  appearing  near  the  top  of  the  second  page. 
The  body  of  the  will  and  the  annexed  certificate  are  in  the 
hand  of  A.  A.  Phillips,  and  it  is  observable  that  toward  the 
end  of  the  will  the  words  are  crowded  closely  together,  as  if 
the  necessity  grew  upon  the  writer  to  compress  them  into  as 
little  space  as  possible.     To  the  naked  eye,  Broderick's  sig- 


less  trouble.  They  neglected  to  agree  as  to  the  place  in 
which  they  had  found  the  will.  When  the  question  was  pro- 
pounded to  them  separately,  three  thousand  miles  of  country, 
crossed  by  no  railroads  or  telegraph  lines,  lay  between  them. 
Not  one  of  them  dared  answer  it,  lest  he  should  contradict 
the  statements  of  the  others.  Had  these  events  transpired 
in  later  days,  a  warning  cipher  would  have  at  once  flashed 
across  the  continent;  but,  situated  as  they  were,  they  had  no 
chance  to  consult  together,  and,  while  two  maintained  a  dis- 
creet silence,  the  others  took  refuge  in  pretended  ignorance. 
The  distance  and  poor  means  of  communication  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco,  which  impeded  the  plans  of 
the  conspirators,  proved  their  salvation  in  the  end.  It  is 
easier  to  commit  a  fraud  than  to  detect  it.  Those  who  sus- 
pected the  will  to  be  a  forgery  were  slow  in  finding  substan- 
tial grounds  upon  which  to  rest  their  allegations.  On  the 
20th  of  October,  i860,  the  will  was  admitted  to  probate. 
Meanwhile,information  was  being  slowly  gathered  upon  which 
to  base  a  motion  to  have  it  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
spurious;  and  on  August  6,  1S62,  the  State,  by  Frank  M. 
Pixley,  Attorney-General,  and  Gregory  Yale,  of  counsel,  pe- 
titioned to  have  the  letters  of  probate  revoked  which  had 
been  granted  to  McGlynn  and  Butler,  and  to  have  the  Brod- 
erick property  escheat  to  the  State.  This  petition  was  a  bold 
and  fearless  document.  It  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  in  the 
ranks  of  the  conspirators,  arousing  general  consternation 
and  producing  one  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  ever  witnessed 
in  a  San  Francisco  court-room.    After  reciting  certain  circum- 


made  in  a  day  when  science  offered  few  aids  to  , 
gator,  shows  marvelous  discernment  and  power, 
peculiarity  to  which  he  calls  attention  is  that  the  signature, 
"  D.  C.  Broderick,"  and  words,  "J.  J.  Hoflf"  and  address,  are 
written  one  with  a  darker  ink  than  the  other,  and  both  with 
a  much  darker  ink  than  the  writing  composing  the  body  of 
the  will  and  the  certificate  of  attestation — distinctions  which 
have  been  emphasized  during  the  twenty-five  years  that  have 
since  elapsed.  This  appearance,  Judge  Hager  held,  effect- 
ually overturned  the  testimony  of  Phillips  and  Hoff,  that  the 
entire  document  was  written  at  the  same  time,  at  the  same 
table,  and  with  the  same  ink.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  will  is  written  upon  one  half-sheet  of  letter  paper, 
and  signed  on  the  third  line  of  the  second  page,  and  is  there 
followed  by  the  certificate  of  the  subscribing  witnesses.  The 
body  of  the  will  consists  of  twenty-one  lines;  eighteen  are 
entire  and  without  interlineation ;  but  as  the  words  approach 
the  signature,  they  become  crowded  and  condensed.  The 
last  line  has  a  few  words  carried  by  the  marginal  line — [the 
document  has  since  lost  a  narrow  strip  along  this  side,  as 
will  appear  from  the  photograph] — an  excess  which  does  not 
occur  at  any  other  place  in  the  body  of  the  will  or  certificate. 

The  21st  and  last  line  has 15  words,  66  letters. 

The  1st  line  has 8  words,  24  letters. 

The  20th 14  words,  52  letters. 

The  2d 10  words,  22  letters. 

The  19th 11  words,  44  letters. 

The  3d 8  words,  36  letters. 

The  18th 12  words,  54  letters. 

The  4th 9  words,  32  letters. 
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nature  offers  characteristic  differences  from  his  usual  hand, 
but  the  scientific  appliances  in  use  to-day  were  unknown 
at  that  time,  and  the  question  of  its  genuineness  turned  upon 
the  general  trend  of  public  opinion.  The  advocates  of  the 
will,  most  of  whom  had  a  substantial  interest  at  stake  in  con- 
firming its  validity,  were  ardent  and  industrious.  Its  op- 
posers,  governed  only  by  an  abstract  desire  to  see  justice 
done,  were  lukewarm.  The  only  experts  in  handwriting  who 
were  put  on  the  stand  swore  that  the  signature  was  not  gen- 
uine. The  foremost  expert  in  the  city,  a  well-known  banker, 
who  had  boldly  denounced  the  document  as  a  forgery  when 
he  first  inspected  it,  was  not  subpeenaed.  Among  the  wit- 
nesses called  upon  the  stand  were  William  R.  Garrison, 
William  G.  Wood,  H.  W.  Carpentier,  Isaac  E.  Holmes, 
Tom  Maguire  and  his  wife'  Emma  Maguire,  John  F.  Swift, 
Martin  McDonald,  A.  A.  Selover,  B.  R.  Nesbitt,  R.  N. 
Snowden,  William  M.  Lent,  Samuel  Purdy,  H.  Wohler, 
Henry  Fritz,  Charles  H.  Hempstead,  Joseph  C.  McKibben, 
John  Hanna,  John  Mallon,  J.  D.  Stevenson,  William  Mee- 
han,  Leonidas  Haskell,  William  Hermann,  E.  J.  Moore, 
Frank  Turk,  James  M.  Wilson,  and  A.  J.  McCabe.  As 
poorly  executed  as  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  will  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  in  this  late  day,  its  subject-matter  was 
dexterously  planned.  The  forgers  foresaw  that  a  bitter  con- 
test would  inevitably  arise  over  its  probate.  The  one  man 
whom  they  had  most  to  fear  was  John  A.  McGlynn,  a  bright, 
impetuous  Irishman,  a  devoted  friend  of  Broderick,  and  a 
man  of  great  popularity  and  considerable  influence  in  San 
Francisco.  He  was  therefore  named  as  one  of  the  legatees 
and  co-executors  with  Butler,  a  movement  which  completely 
disarmed  McGlynn  and  silenced  his  suspicions. 

The  fraud  was  cunningly  planned,  but  carefully  as  the  con- 
spirators had  arranged  almost  every  other  detail  of  their  plot, 
they  were  guilty  of  one  grave  oversight,  which,  had  the  case 
been  decided  upon  its  merits,  would  have  caused  them  end- 


stances  already  stated,  and  admitting  the  allegations  made  by 
the  small  army  of  heirs  which"  had  already  sprung  up  as  claim- 
ants to  the  estate,  but  denying  their  kinship,  it  openlv  ac- 
cuses George  Wilkes,  Andrew  J.  Butler,  John  J.  Hoff,  A.  A. 
Phillips,  Reuben  J.  Maloney,  and  Moses  E.  Flanagan  of  fab- 
ricating the  document  advanced  as  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  David  C.  Broderick.  Not  content  with  this,  the 
paper  goes  still  further,  and  charges  David  D.  Colton,  Isaac 
W.  Colton,  Wm.  R.  Garrison,  A.  E.  Tilton,  and  C.  E.  Tilton 
with  having  formed  a  syndicate  to  purchase  all  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  devisee  Wilkes,  and  also  of  colluding 
with  certain  claimants  by  compounding  with  them  to  with- 
draw their  respective  petitions. 

This  document  for  a  time  created  havoc  in  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  and  their  confusion  was  increased  by  the  injunction 
granted  by  Judge  John  S.  Hager,  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District,  where  the  petition  was  presented. 
The  opinion  delivered  upon  this  occasion  by  Judge  Hager, 
granting  the  injunction  against  further  proceedings,  asked  by 
the  State,  is  one  of  the  most  concise,  forcible,  and  impress- 
ive ever  pronounced  in  a  California  court.  Beginning  by 
quietly  reciting  the  allegations  presented  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  together  with  a  cool  assertion  that  the  Brode- 
rick estate  was  probably  worth  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars above  all  claims  against  it,  an  estimate  fully  a  hundred 
per  cent,  above  previous  ones,  he  calls  attention  to  the  sig- 
nificant fact  that  neither  Butler,  Wilkes,  Maloney,  nor  Flana- 
gan, against  whom  the  gravamen  of  the  allegations  is  directed, 
had  responded  by  affidavit  or  otherwise,  either  in  that  or 
the  probate  court ;  and  that  Butler  had  never  made  the  re- 
quired statutory  verification  to  his  claim  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  against  the  estate,  which  had  been  allowed  by  his  co- 
executor,  but  had  procured  some  friend  to  do  it  for  him.  The 
judge  then  proceeds  to  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  document 
purporting  to  be  Broderick's  last  will — an  analysis  which, 


In  the  will  the  average  number  of  words  to  a  line  is  9.83 ; 
of  letters,  39.33. 

In  the  certificate  of  attestation  the  average  number  of 
words  to  a  line  is  S.50;  the  average  number  of  letters  34.40. 

The  judge  concluded  by  saying: 

The  signature  to  the  will  was  made  first.  The  signature  and  initial  line  on  the 
first  page  formed  a  Procrustean  bed,  in  which  the  body  of  the  alleged  will  was 

placed It  is  due  to  all  parties  interested  in  the  estate,  or  implicated  in  the 

alleged  fraud— so  wicked  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  so  abhorrent  to  every  principle  of 
justice  and  morality,  and  so  destructive  of  the  social  and  political  ties  that  bind  us 
together  as  citizens  and  as  men— that  these  serious  charges  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated,  that  innocence  may  be  proclaimed  or  guilt  exposed,  and  the  honor 
of  our  State  and  public  justice  be  vindicated. 

The  preliminary  injunction  granted  by  the  District  Court 
was  afterward  dissolved  by  the  Supreme  Court,  on  appeal, 
on  the  ground  that  the  probate  of  the  will  belonged  to  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Probate  Court,  and,  having  been 
decided  by  that  court,  was  res  judicata,  and  could  not  be  re- 
viewed by  the  court  of  chancer)'.  Afterward,  in  October, 
1874,  a  suit  carried  from  the  Circuit  Court  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  by  alleged  heirs-at-law,  received 
an  adverse  decision,  chiefly  upon  the  ground  that  the  Cali- 
fornia statute  of  limitation  expressly  declares  that  action  for 
relief  on  the  ground  of  fraud  can  only  be  commenced  within 
three  years.  Immediately  after  the  Supreme  Court  dissolved 
the  injunction  granted  by  Judge  Hager,  the  executors  has- 
tened to  settle  the  estate.  Their  final  account  was  rendered 
in  1871,  and  presents  several  suggestive  items.  Peter  Smith 
is  accredited  with  $46,876,  in  settlement  of  a  claim  against 
the  estate;  Andrew  J.  Butler  received  his  claim  of  $10,000; 
McGlynn,  his  legacy  of  $10,000;  George  J.  Wilkes  is  accred- 
ited with  a  final  residue  or'  $28,898,  while  the  executors,  Mc- 
Glynn and  Butler,  receive  $1 1,360.54  as  commissions,  in  pay- 
ment for  their  sen-ices. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  case  was  never  tried  upon  its  mer- 
its, and  the  question  of  the  will's  genuineness  was  never 
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passed  upon;  nor  did  the  State  have  any  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent its  evidence. 

In  order  to  determine  the  question  for  its  readers,  the  Ar- 
gonaut has  had  Broderick's  original  signature,  the  signature 
to  the  will,  and  Broderick's  name  written  in  Moses  Flana- 
gan's hand,  enlarged  from  the  originals  by  photo-micrograph- 
ic  process,  which  are  presented  in  the  order  mentioned  above. 
In  addition.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Hyde,  expert  in  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  handwriting,  working  upon  these  photographs 
and  upon  enlarged  drawings  made  by  himself,  has  kindly 
prepared  an  elaborate  and  searching  analysis  of  the  forged 
and  genuine  signatures.  The  plate  containing  Moses  Flana- 
gan's writing  came  to  hand  too  late  to  be  included  in  this 
comparison,  and  the  readers  of  the  Argonaut  may  have  the 
unique  experience  of  first  taking  an  object  lesson  in  charac- 
teristics of  handwriting  from  Mr.  Hyde,  and  then  applying  it 
to  the  third  plate  and  drawing  their  own  conclusions.  We 
will  no«v  hear  from  Mr.  Hyde: 

The  three  figure*  are  enlargements  of  (tst)  the  signature  to  the 
will,  (ad)  a  genuine  signature  of  Broderick,  and  (3d)  the  same  name 
written  by  M.  G.  FUnagan  in  a  book  of  records  in  the  County  Re- 
corder's office. 

There  are  nine  genuine  signatures  of  Broderick  attached  to  letters 
and  other  documi-nls  among  the  pipers  in  the  case,  which  were  used 
for  the  purpose  of  •omparison  with  the  ^nature  to  the  will. 

These  nine  specimens  show  great  uniformity  in  their  general  charac- 
teristics, and  the  one  selected  for  enlargement  is  a  fair  type  of  them  all. 

The  signature  to  the  will  was  questioned,  and  alleged  to  be  a  forgery, 
though  never  judicially  deiermined  to  be  such.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
an>lv>w.  it  will  be  referred  to  as  the  "  disputed  "  signature. 

Between  the  two  there  are  many  points  of  difference : 

first—In  the  genuine  there  is  a' regularity  in  the  pressure— that  is,  the 
alK-rnntinn  of  light  and  heavy  lines— wholly  wanting  in  the  disputed. 
This  difference  is  not  explained  by  the  possible  use  of  a  coarse  pen  in 
the  latter,  for  the  reason  that  the  regularity  of  pressure  is  a  matter  of 
hnhit,  indeprmlent  of  the  will,  and  would  be  found  in  the  writing  of  a 
coarse  as  well  .ts  that  of  3  light  pen.  The  entirely  uniform  pressure  of 
the  disputed  signature,  without  any  alternation  of  light  and  heavy  lines 
(except  when  a  line  is  doubled  upon  itself)  is  suggestive  of  aMcKinnon 
or  Stvlo:;r.iphie  pen— an  instrument  unknown  at  that  day. 

Second— The  three  capital  letters  in  the  genuine  cover  a  longer  space, 
are  shorter  in  height,  and  are  more  spread  out  than  in  the  disputed. 
Observing  this  shltrp  angle  to  the  capitals  in  the  genuine,  it  will  be  no- 
ticed that  the  tall  letter  "d"  in  the  word  Broderick  is  perceptibly  more 
upright  than  the  three  capitils,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  termi- 
nal "  k,"  though  it  is  not  quite  as  noticeable.  Comparing  this  feature 
with  the  disputed,  exactly  the  reverse  of  these  conditions  prevails. 
There  the  capitals  are  more  upright,  or  le=;s  angular  than  the  genuine, 
and  the  "  d  "  is  less  upright  or  more  angular  than  the  preceding  capi- 
tals. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  relation  of  the  angles  of  different  letters  in 
the  same  word  is  accidental  and  variable,  as  dependent  upon  many 
causes.  Such  is  often  the  case.  But  when  a  relation  of  this  sort  is 
found  to  prevail  through  many  writings,  it  becomes  a  characteristic;  and 
although  a  radical  departure  may  not  be  conclusive,  it  will  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  genuineness. 

Third— The  absence  of  the  dots  or  periods  after  the  initials,  "D.  C," 
in  the  disputed,  has  ahvavs  been  regarded  in  this  case  a  fact  of  consid- 
erable importance.  It  would  be  of  the  first  importance  if  it  had  been 
Mr.  Broderick's  undeviating  habit  to  make  these  dots.  But  it  was  not. 
Out  of  the  nine  genuine  signatures,  two  are  without  dots.  It  must  be 
remarked,  however,  that  in  both  these  instances  the  signatures  are  close 
to  the  bottom  of  a  page,  while  none  of  the  others  are  in  that  position. 
It  is  easv  to  understand  that  the  habit,  or  what  might  be  called  the 
purely  mechanical  movement,  of  bringing  the  pen  back  to  make  the 
dots,  after  writing  the  entire  signature  with  one  continuous  movement, 
might  easily  be  broken  into  by  the  signature  being  so  close  to  the  line 
as  to  require  a  distinct  and  conscious  effort  to  place  the  dots  in  their 
proper  place.  So  it  would  seem  that  this  omission  in  the  disputed  sig- 
nature, which  occurs  near  the  top  of  the  page,  may  at  least  be  regarded 
as  exceptional. 

Fourth— Coming  now  to  the  individual  letters,  the  capital  "  D"  in  the 
disputed  is  widely  different  from  the  genuine,  fa)  It  begins  with  a 
light  up-stroke.  (orming  a  perceptible  though  blind  loop  at  the  top  of 
the  main  down-stroke,  never  found  in  the  genuine,  fbj  This  down- 
stroke  forms  at  the  bottom  around  open  o-shaped  loop;  (c)  then, 
crossing  the  main  shaft  downward,  makes  a  single  curve,  describing 
with  the  previous  line  an  almost  perfect  segment  of  a  circle,  until  (d) 
it  reaches  the  main  shaft  at  one-eighth  of  its  length  below  its  top ;  (e) 
then  turns  abruptly  to  the  right  to  commence  the  capital  "  C."  There 
are  thus  in  this  one  letter  "  D  "  (disputed)  five  important  variations  from 
the  genuine  ' '  D  " — namely : 

a.  The  iniiial  up-stroke  and  connecting  loop. 

b.  The  round  open  loop  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter,  the  genuine  al- 
ways heing  an  elongated  blind  loop  or  an  acute  angle. 

c.  The  main  up-stroke,  which  never  in  the  genuine  begins  with  a 
downward  curve,  but  in  combination  with  the  lower  loop  describes  an 
upward  and  generally  a  compound  curve. 

d.  The  main  up-siroke  in  the  genuine  always  terminates  just  at  the 
top.  or  commencement  of  the  first  stroke,  and  not  below  the  lop. 

e.  In  so  terminating  in  the  genuine,  this  stroke  forms  a  blind,  or  open, 
loop  in  turning  to  the  right  to  form  the  "  C." 

These  five  variations  mean  something  more  than  accident.  There  are 
many  instances  of  the  genuine  "  D"  where  one  or  the  other  of  the  men- 
tioned characteristics  are  wanting,  while  the  others  are  present  and  un- 
mistakably indicate  the  prevailing  habit.  But  there  is  found  no  instance 
in  the  genuine  where  all  or  even  the  greater  number  of  these  variations 
are  combined. 

Fifth— The  capital  letter  "  C"  is  little  different  from  a  straight  line  in 
both  genuine  and  disputed,  and  presents  few  points  for  comparison. 
Still,  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  that  in  the  disputed  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  form  a  top  to  the  letter,  and  the  main  shaft  is  practically  a 
Straight  line,  while  in  the  genuine  there  is  never  any  attempt  to  Form  a 
top,  and  the  m  tin  shaft  is  never  straight,  but  always  slightly  curved. 

I  1 1  —  The  capital  ' "  B  "  in  the  disputed  presents  some  noticeable  va- 
riations from  the  genuine— viz.  : 

a.  Commencing  with  the  up-stroke  from  the  termination  of  the  "C," 
the  main  downward  stroke  runs  back  upon  it  (downward),  making  a 
doable  hue  nearly  one-half  its  length,  while  io  the  genuine  these  two 
lines  always  form  an  open  angle. 

b.  The  first  targe  loop  fll  the  "  B  "  is  connected  with  that  part  which 
repre  md  large  loop  bv  an  oval-shaped  blind  loop;  quite 

:it  from  the  genuine  in  this  respect,  that  in  the  latter  this  connec- 
- 

<■   1  ide  line  of  the  first  large  loop  in  the  disputed 

\\  much  sharper  th  in  the  outside  line  of  the  part  which  rep- 

resent >p  of  the  same,  differing  in  this  respect  from 

the  genuine,  in  wlii  1      e  two  lines  are  either  the  same 

or  the  1 1  1  one  the  sharp  it  This  feature  is  a  very  marked  character- 
istic of  the  genuine. 

"r"  (riclt)  plainly  shows  In  the  disputed 
an  attempt  to  form  I  Is  in  this  n     ect  in  marked  contrast 

to  the  mi  ii  ;iii    hi  |tljn<;,  used  as  a  substi- 

tute for  this  letter  even  in  signatures  which  indicate  care  and  delibera- 
tion. 

Of  the  remaining  letters  in  the  disputed— namely,  small  "r"  "o" 
"d"  "e"— "i"  "c"  "k"— it  is  enough  to  say  that,  by  reason  or  the 
character  of  the  writing,  and  ntlalion  of  the  genuine,  aside 

fr  >m  the  absence  ot  and  the  difference  In  the  rel- 

ative angles  of  capii  ,     ,■,,  ..!v  ,..,.  m  |  l0i  ,|,cv  rfo 

not  prevni  any  rmrked  v.irlall  >n%  in  form  that  can  be  well  Illustrated 
in  this  paper.  Bat  an  opinion  can  be  Well-founded  upon  the  differences 
already 

it  is  a  common  argument  in  respect  of  a  questioned  writing,  that  It 

docs  not  differ  from  greater  degree  than  a 

1  writing  may  differ  from  Jul  the  other 

specimen*  of  the  admitted  writing;  snd  to  1    upcrftclal  obi  erver  thU  is 

often  true— but  not  so  when  both  are  analysed,     it  Is  then  that  ipeclfic 


and  characteristic  differences  are  found  (in  cases  of  actual  imitation),  or, 
where  these  only  apparently  exist,  are  reconciled.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  selected  specimen  of  genuine  writing  would  be  found  upon  analysis 
to  have  a  preponderance  of  features  in  common  with  other  genuine 
writings,  however  different  it  might  appear  to  an  untrained  eye.  The 
differences  between  two  writings,  however  slight  or  however  great  they 
may  be,  are  the  result  of  but  two  sets  of  causes -one,  a  different  writer; 
the  other,  a  difference  in  the  same  writer  or  the  conditions  surround- 
ing him.  These  causes  can  be  sometimes  ascertained,  and  the  criteria 
by  which  they  arc  learned  are  the  individual  variations  found  by  the 
process  of  analysis  above  referred  to;  and  these  acquire  weight  and 
force  to  the  same  extent  and  in  thesame  manner  that  other  facts  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  by  their  cumulative  power  finally  establish  proof. 

The  facts— that  in  the  disputed  signature  the  capital  "  D"  differs  from 
the  sam»  letter  in  the  genuine;  that  thc"C"  is  not  entirely  like  Mr. 
Broderick's;  that  the  "  B"  is  not  formed  as  he  habitually  formed  his— 
do  not,  taken  separately,  form  the  basis  of  a  judgment.  Nor  does  the 
difference  in  the  pressure,  the  regularity  of  alternation  in  the  genuine, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  alternation  in  the  disputed,  nor  yet  the  rela- 
tion of  the  angles  of  the  different  letters,  alone  settle  the  question.  Any 
one  of  these  variations  might  co-exist  with  any  oilier  and  do  no  more 
than  cast  suspicion  upon  the  disputed  signature. 

It  is  the  aggregation  of  all  these  differences,  each  one  of  which  is 
either  exceptional  or  never  found  in  the  genuine,  that  in  their  cumula- 
tive power  renders  it  impossible  to  believe  that  Mr.  Broderick,  on  the 
occasion  of  making  his  will,  combined  all  these  exceptional  and  unused 
forms  and  peculiarities  in  one  signature;  and  we  are  led  to  the  irresisti- 
ble conclusion  that  the  signature  to  the  paper  offered  and  probated  as 
the  last  will  of  David  C.  Broderick  was  not  written  by  his  hand. 

The  third  example  is  in  the  handwriting  of  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Broderick's.  found  in  the  record  of  a  mortgage  in  the  County  Recorder's 
office  of  this  city,  where  he  was  at  one  time  a  clerk.  It  is  reproduced 
here  enlarged  merely  to  show  the  style  of  his  writing  the  disputed  words, 
and  clearly  indicates  bis  capacity  to  imitate  the  original  handwriting  of 
Broderick.  Henry  C.  Hyde. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  searching  analysis 
of  the  two  signatures  is  self-evident.  It  is  quite  as  certain  that 
Broderick  never  saw  the  document  or  put  his  name  to  it, 
as  it  is  probable  that  Moses  Flanagan  did.  Fearful  of  after 
litigation,  the  property  quickly  changed  hands,  that  the  titles 
might  be  complicated  as  far  as  possible,  and  falsely  acquired 
rights  of  ownership  protected.  The  will  never  brought  any 
lasting  benefits  to  those  who  expected  to  profit  by  it.  George 
Wilkes,  the  chief  legatee,  was  the  founder  of  the  Police  Ga- 
zette, and  afterward  started  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  qualities  and  remarkable 
versatility,  being  at  one  time  prominently  mentioned  for  a 
Cabinet  position,  and  all  of  his  contemporaries  predicted  for 
him  a  distinguished  career.  But  from  that  time  a  curse 
seemed  to  rest  upon  him,  and  he  sank  steadily  out  of  sight. 
The  shadow  of  his  crime  pursued  him  like  an  avenging 
Nemesis. 

Busby  &  Bruce,  of  the  Turfi  Field  and  Farm,  the  rival 
sporting  newspaper  to  Wilkes's  Spirit  of  the  Times,  in  187 1 
sent  a  skilful  lawyer  to  this  city  to  probe  every  fact  connected 
with  the  will.  One  of  the  results  of  this  journey  was  that 
a  photograph  of  the  document  was  procured,  and  hung  in  a 
blood-red  frame  in  John  Chamberlaine's  gambling  rooms,  in 
Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  vis-d-vis  with  a  photo- 
graph of  Wilkes.  In  December,  1875,  Wilkes  fled  the  country, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  seclusion  in  London ;  but  even 
then  he  found  no  rest,  for  some  verses,  written  in  imitation 
of  his  own  extravagant  style,  and  generally  attributed  to 
James  F.  Latham,  appeared  in  the  Free  Lance,  and  were 
everywhere  copied.     They  ran  as  follows  : 

THE  FORGER. 
With  brazen  face  and  leering  eye, 
A  rogue  of  Infamy's  deep  dye — 
So  black  and  base  that  Virtue  stood  amazed, 
And  Honor  shuddered  even  while  she  gazed — 
He  walks  the  streets  a  sickening  blight, 
And  thinks  his  sin  is  hid  from  sight. 

In  pampered  ease  and  guilty  lust, 

The  man  grows  old,  as  all  things  must; 

But  Age,  which  draws  men  nearer  to  their  God, 

Leaves  him  apart  for  His  avenging  rod. 

His  sin  it  was  to  rob  the  dead! 

He  left  to  babes  a  crust  of  bread. 

He  counts  his  gold  and  never  heeds 
The  phantoms  of  his  wicked  deeds, 
Who,  from  the  blackest  pits  of  hell, 
With  rotten  bones  and  sulphurous  smell, 
Come  to  chuckle  loud  in  dev'lish  glee. 
And  hug  their  shrouds  at  what  they  see. 

He  does  not  even  blush  with  shame 

To  think  his  crime  can  have  no  name; 

He  knew  that  safe  and  fast  in  Death's  embrace 

Lay  stark  the  friend  his  treachery  could  not  face. 

This  craven  waited  till  the  sod 

Covered  him  ere  he  dared  to  rob. 

Remorse  can  give  his  soul  no  sting  ; 

Nor  sin  nor  shame  no  pang  can  bring; 

Hell  hath  no  torments  for  this  callous  wretch, 

Whose  sins,  if  numbered,  could  outstretch 

The  record  of  that  knave  who  sold 

His  Master  for  a  purse  of  gold. 

-D*v*D  C.   B**D*R*CK. 

When  the  notice  of  Wilkes's  death  appeared,  three  months 
ago,  many  of  his  early  admirers  passed  it  with  an  indifferent 
remark,  wondering  if  it  was  possible  that  "Old  George" 
had  lived  so  long.  Win.  R.  Garrison  was  killed  in  a  rail- 
road accident.  Butler  lost  what  little  standing  he  had  ever 
possessed.  Hoff  and  Phillips  never  recovered  from  the 
shadow  cast  upon  their  integrity  through  implication  in  the 
fraud.  Disaster  and  disgrace  overtook  each  of  the  others, 
with  one  exception,  and  Moses  Flanagan,  coming  to  the  end 
of  a  miserable  and  dissolute  life,  is  said  to  have  confessed 
the  forgery  upon  his  death-bed. 

The  property  consisted  chiefly  of  real  estate,  located  in 
what  is  now  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  is  a  moderate  estimate 
to  say  that  the  lands  are  to-day  worth  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Had  not  a  legal  technicality  interrupted  the  course  of 
justice,  the  vast  property  would  now  enrich  the  State. 


It  is  related  of  Lord  Charles  Bercsford  that,  during  the 
hot  fighting  in  South  Africa,  as  he  was  riding  back  after  an 
engagement,  he  overtook  one  of  his  troopers,  wounded,  and 
slowly  making  his  way  afoot.  He  stopped,  and  told  the 
trooper  to  get  up  behind  him.  The  trooper  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  if  he  got  up  they  would  both  be  taken  by  the 
enemy;  but  if  Bcresford  rode  on  alone,  he  was  certain  to 
escape.  Bercsford  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  said:  "  If 
you  don't  get  up,  I  shall  have  to  get  off  and  knock  you 
down."     Whereupon  the  trooper  mounted,  and  both  escaped. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


During  the  exile  in  this  country  of  John  Mitchel.  the  Fenian  agitator, 
he  was  asked  by  a  lady  whether  he  had  seen  Niagara  Falls  Irom  the 
Canada  side.  His  reply  was:  "No,  madam;  respect  for  me  neck  re- 
strains me  curiosity.  1  like  the  wather  from  this  side,  and  1  don't  pro- 
pose to  improve  upon  it  by  going  to  the  other." 


It  is  said  that  Longfellow  and  Fields  were  making  a  short  pedestrian 
tour  some  years  ago,  when,  to  their  surprise,  an  angry  bull  stood  in  the 
pathway,  evidently  determined  to  demolish  both  poet  and  publisher. 
"  I  think,"  said  Field,  "that  it  will  be  prudent  to  give  this  reviewer  a 
wide  margin."  "Yes,"  replied  the  poet;  "it  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
puted passage." 

•— 

There  is  an  American  drawing-room  in  Paris  whereof  the  hostess  is 
something  of  a  Mrs.  Malaprop,  especially  when  she  essays  the  French 
language,  which  she  speaks  fluently  but  incorrectly.  At  one  of  her  re- 
ceptions a  friend  of  the  family  sought  to  introduce  to  her  a  French  duke 
of  well-known  royalist  principles.  "  1  understand,  monsieur,  that  you 
are  legitimate  "  (meaning  Legitimist),  she  remarked  to  the  new-comer. 
"  I  am  sure,  madame,  1  hope  so,"  was  the  answer,  accompanied  by  the 
courtliest  of  bows, 


An  American  lady  was  visiting  at  the  house  of  a  duchess,  where  she 
found  the  usual  absence  of  napkins  at  midday.  Knowing  her  hostess 
well,  she  asked  why  napkins  were  not  used  at  luncheon.  "  It  is  not  the 
custom,"  answered  her  grace,  with  an  air  that  signified  that  that  settled 
the  question.  As  the  lady  had  found  napkins  at  Balmoral,  when  she 
lunched  with  the  queen,  she  told  her  friend  so.  "Indeed!"  replied 
the  duchess  ;  "  the  queen  had  belter  be  careful.  She  will  make  herself 
unpopular  if  she  undertakes  to  change  our  old  customs." 


The  late  Earl  of  Dysart  was  one  of  the  most  eccentric  of  noblemen. 
Though  he  had  a  splendid  park  near  Grantham,  and  very  great,  not  to 
say  unbounded,  wealth,  he  chose  to  live  in  two  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  house  on  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  where  he  allowed  nobody  to 
see  his  face.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  when  he  wanted  a  pair  of  boots  or 
shoes,  the  son  of  St.  Crispin  who  supplied  his  lordship  had  to  measure 
his  feet  on  the  outside  of  his  silting-rconi  door,  the  noble  legs  to  which 
they  belonged  being  thrust  through  the  door-panels. 


A  commercial  traveler  on  the  overland  train  had  fraternized  with  a 
mining  millionaire.  As  the  train  sped  across  the  prairie  they  dropped 
into  a  friendly  game  of  euchre.  After  they  had  played  for  an  hour  or 
so.  the  millionaire  dealt  and  turned  up  a  queen,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
commercial  traveler  brightened  as  he  gazed  on  his  hand.  "  1  wish  we 
were  playing  poker,"  he  ventured.  The  mine-owner  looked  over  his 
cards,  and  answered  not.  "  What  do  you  say  to  changing  the  game?" 
suggested  the  commercial  traveler  ;  "  1  should  like  to  play  this  hand  at 
poker."  The  millionaire  glanced  at  his  cards  again,  and  remarked, 
pleasantly  :  "  Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  do— but  you  must  let  me  discard 
and  take  this  queen."  "Oh,  certainly,"  replied  the  commercial  traveler, 
eagerly;  "I'll  bet  you  fifty  dollars  on  my  hand."  "  I  will  see  that 
and  go  a  hundred  better,"  returned  the  miner.  The  commercial  trav- 
eler smiled  with  great  glee  ;  "  I'll  raise  you  two  hundred  and  fifty,"  he 
said,  counting  out  lour  hundred  dollars.  "  Well,"  remarked  the  mill- 
ionaire, calmly,  "if  you  want  to  play  poker  I'm  your  man  ;  I'll  just  go 
you  a  thousand  better."  This  bold  bet  somewhat  staggered  the  young 
man.  but  he  had  confidence  and  a  thousand  dollars,  and  he  called. 
"  What  have  you?  "  asked  the  mine-owner.  "  I  have  four  kings,"  the 
young  man  answered,  throwing  them  on  the  board.  "Then  I'll  take 
the  money,"  the  millionaire  remarked;  "I  have  four  aces,"  and  he 
threw  them  down  before  the  astonished  commercial  traveler.  "That's 
all  right,"  said  the  latter,  as  soon  as  he  had  caught  his  breath  ;  "  that's 
all  right,  the  money  is  yours  ;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  what  in 
blazes  did  you  take  that  queen  for?" 


It  is  told  of  Josh  Billings  that  once  tramping,  with  a  yellow  dog  as  his 
companion,  he  fell  among  some  Yale  boys  in  a  Connecticut  village  hotel. 
They  took  him  for  a  farmer  from  way  back,  and  set  out  to  have  some 
fun  with  him.  On  their  inquiring,  with  affected  interest,  after  the  health 
of  his  wife  and  children,  Josh,  with  counterfeited  simplicity,  gave  them 
a  graphic  account  of  his  family  and  farm.  "  Of  course  you  belong  to 
the  church?"  asked  one  of  the  boys.  "  Yes,  the  Lord  be  praised,  and 
my  father  and  grandfather  before  me."  "Now,  1  suppose  you  would 
not  tell  a  lie,"  said  one  of  the  students.  "Not  For  the  world."  "  What 
will  you  take  for  that  dog?  "  pointing  to  Josh's  cur,  which  was  crouch- 
ing beneath  his  chair.  "  I  won't  take  twenty  dollars  for  that  dog." 
"  Twenty  dollars!  Why,  he's  not  worth  twenty  cents."  "  I  assure  you 
I  would  not  take  twenty  dollars  for  him."  "  Come,  my  friend,"  said 
the  student,  who,  with  his  companions,  was  bent  on  having  some  fun 
with  the  old  man.  "  Now,  you  say  you  won't  tell  a  lie  for  the  world. 
Let  me  see  if  you  will  not  do  it  lor  twenty  dollars.  I'll  give  you  twenty 
dollars  for  your  dog."  "  I'll  not  take  it."  "You  will  not?  Here!  let 
me  see  if  this  will  not  tempt  you  to  a  lie,"  added  the  student,  producing 
a  small  bag  of  half-dollars,  which  he  built  up  in  small  piles  on  the  table. 
Josh  was  sitting  by  the  table,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  apparently  uncon- 
cerned. "There,"  added  the  student,  "  there  are  twenty  dollars,  all  in 
silver;  1  will  give  you  that  for  the  animal."  Josh  quietly  raised  his  hat 
to  the  edge  of  the  table,  and,  as  quick  as  thought,  scraped  all  the  money 
into  it  except  one  half-dollar,  and  then  exclaimed:  "  I  won't  take  your 
twenty  dollars !  Nineteen  and  a  half  is  as  much  as  the  dog  is  worth  ; 
he  is  your  property ! " 


A  pretty  girl  entered  a  lawyer's  office.  She  was  young,  neat,  and  in 
her  eyes  was  roguery.  She  was  a  swindler.  She  carried  a  bunch  of 
printed  tickets  for  the  raffle  of  a  watch  ;  and  she  said  that,  in  order  to 
help  her  poor,  dear,  sick  mother  over  a  sudden  financial  strait,  she  had 
resolved  to  sacrifice  her  own  golden  time-piece  by  lottery.  Would  the 
gentleman  please  buy  chances  at  one  dollar  apiece?  All  this  was  pre- 
cious nonsense.  She  was  a  clever  little  rascal,  who  utilized  her  good 
looks  and  glib  tongue  to  get  dollars  from  susceptible  men.  An  adept 
in  flattery,  she  had  learned  how  to  kafoozle  the  kind  of  fellows  who  im- 
agine that  they  are  the  deuce  and  all  with  girls.  Three  inmates  of  the 
office  which  she  now  invaded  were  adamant  to  her  assault.  But  it 
chanced  that  she  interrupted  a  discussion  of  Russell  Sage's  disposition. 
"  I  will  bet  ten  dollars,"  said  one,  "that  this  girl  can  wheedle  Sage 
out  of  some  money.  And  she  shall  have  the  stake  if  she  wins.  He  is 
an  old  fool  in  the  hands  of  a  pretty  and  audacious  artist."  "  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do,"  was  the  reply;  "you  shall  risk  your  money  on  the 
girl.  I  will  put  the  same  amount  on  the  beggar  down  there  in  the  street," 
pointing  to  the  man  against  Trinity  fence;  "  if  he  gets  from  Sage  more 
cents  than  she  does  dollars,  then  I  win;  if  the  contrary,  then  I  lose. 
Is  it  a  go  ?  One  of  his  clerks  is  an  intimate  Iriend  of  mine,  and  from 
him  we  will  get  an  exact  account  of  what  happens."  The  scheme  was 
fully  carried  out.  As  to  Sage,  the  outcome  was  greatly  to  his  credit. 
The  beggar  in  tatters  was  first  sent  in.  Sage  gazed  at  him  critically,  and 
said:  "  If  you  areas  badly  off  as  you  say,  you  ought  to  be  in  bed.  I 
will  send  a  clerk  with  you  to  Roosevelt  Hospital,  with  an  order  to  charge 
the  necessary  expenses  to  me,  and  I  don't  doubt  that  you  can  be  cured." 
There  was  no  more  the  matter  with  the  man  than  he  wished  to  preserve 
intact,  and  he  withdrew  hastily.  The  girl  next  tried.  She  did  her  (rem* 
ulous  speaking,  her  shy  gl.incing,  and  her  covert  flattering  as  skillfully 
as  she  could  in  about  sixteen  seconds.  "  1-et  me  see,  young  woman." 
he  said  ;  "  what  was  your  errand  the  last  time  vou  came  around  here? 
Oh,  yes ;  I  remember.  You  had  been  accidentally  left  In-hind  in  the  de- 
parture of  your  family  for  Chicago,  and  you  wanted  to  borrow  money 
enough  to  buy  a  ticket  to  follow  them.  Ah.  you're  a  fraud.  But  I'll 
do  something  for  you.  I'll  pay  the  fee  for  your  entrance  to  the  Home 
for  Fallen  Girls,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  go  there."  "And  I  think," 
the  girl  exploded,  "  that  you  ought  to  go  the  devil,  you  old  chump!  " 
What  the  two  beggars  could  get  from  Sage  was  so  difficult  to  appraise 
that  the  bet  was  declared  off. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Y^^ity     tfkitf. 


In  1660,  a  regiment  of  Croits  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
brought  with  them  a  new  way  of  adorning  the  neck,  which 
soon  became  the  rage.  The  common  soldiers  wore  neck- 
cloths of  common  cloth — taffeta,  or  cotton;  the  officers, of 
lace,  muslin, or  silk,  the  ends  of  which  were  arranged  in  ro- 
settes, or  were  ornamented  with  buttons  or  tufts,  which  fell 
gracefully  on  the  chest.  The  officers  wore  Mechlin  lace 
on  the  end  of  their  neckcloths,  which  were  fastened  at 
first  by  strings,  and  at  a  later  period  by  clasps  or  buckles. 
This  neckcloth  soon  became  known  as  the  "Croat,"  or  the 
"Cravat." 


The  French  colonels,  in  Louis  XV's  time,  who  cheated 
their  men  of  their  food,  and  half-starved  them  to  increase 
their  own  profits,  obliged  the  men  to  drive  the  blood  up 
into  iheir  faces  and  heads,  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
florid  and  irreproachable  health.  This  was  mainly  pro- 
duced by  means  of  the  stock.  Stocks  had  come  into  use 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Choiseul,  Louis  XV's 
Minister  of  War,  first  presented  them  to  the  French  troops 
in  place  of  cravats.  The  cravat,  later  called  a  stock,  be- 
came an  iron  ligature,  excellent  to  produce  apoplexy  and 
vertigo;  and,  judiciously  used  in  India  by  martinets,  it 
has  much  encouraged  sun-strokes. 


The  French  ranked  the  art  of  tying  the  cravat  as  essen- 
tial to  the  true  dandy  as  the  art  of  giving  a  good  dinner 
was  to  an  ambassador.  The  gilded  youth  after  Robespierre 
wore  cravats  that  covered  the  mouth  and  part  of  the  nose. 
The  shirt-collars  rose  half  way  up  the  ear,  and  then  the 
head  could  not  be  turned  without  the  consent  of  the  whole 
body.  Napoleon  wore  a  white  cravat  with  a  flowing  bow, 
at  Waterloo. 


Beau  Brummel's  neckcloth  was  of  white  cambric,  of 
large  dimensions,  wound  twice  around  his  neck,  brought 
down  capaciously  in  front,  and  fastened  by  a  small 
gold  pin.  This  peculiar  tie  was  known  as  the  "  Wa- 
ter Fall."  The  neckcloth  itself  was  a  large,  square  piece 
of  cambric,  out  of  which  twenty  ties  for  the  present  diy 
might  be  made.  Brummel  was  once  found  knee-deep  in 
rumpled  white  cravats,  at  which  he  remarked:  "  Those  are 
my  failures." 


At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  took  a  gen- 
tleman of  leisure  an  hour  to  tie  his  cravat.  But  it  was  a 
work  of  art  when  accomplished.  At  that  time  it  was  re- 
quisite to  have,  and  to  carry  everywhere  with  one,  a  small 
iron,  made  for  the  purpose,  to  smooth  the  tie  and  to  pro- 
duce a  thin,  equal  edge.  To  prevent  a  bunch  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  i  was  necessary  to  fold  the  cravat  of  the  re- 
quisite height,  and  to  remember  to  fold  the  one  end  over, 
and  the  other  up.  No  gentleman  with  the  least  respect 
for  his  appearance  could  travel  without  a  box  eighteen 
inches  long,  to  contain  a  dozen  plain,  a  dozen  spotied  and 
striped,  and  a  dozen  colored  cravats,  three  dozen  collars, 
two  whalebone  stiffeners,  two  black  silk  cravats,  and  a 
small  flat-iron. 


At  that  time  colored  cravats  could  only  be  used  for  un- 
dress. The  white  cravat  with  spots  or  squares  was 
received  as  half-dress;  but  the  plain  white,  as  at  pres- 
ent, was  indispensable  for  soirees  and  balls.  The  black 
stock  was  for  military  men  when  not  on  service,  or  in 
plain  clothes. 


There  were  eighteen  methods  of  putting  on  the  cravat  in 
1800-20,  and  it  required  sixteen  lessons  to  obtain  any  mas- 
tery over  them.  The  chef-d'eeuvre  of  ties  was  the  "  nceud 
gordien."  This  was  so  intricate  that  it  was  usual  with  im- 
patient dandies  to  remove  the  nceud  gordien  by  cutting 
the  cravat  off  their  necks.  This  tie,  the  key  to  all  others, 
could  only  be  worn  once.  The  slightest  error  in  the  first 
fold  vitiated  its  whole  construction.  It  was  usual  for 
dandies  to  practice  first  on  a  block. 


A  writer  on  the  "  Importance  of  the  Cravat  in  Society  " 
says  that  when  a  man  of  rank  makes  his  entree  into  a 
circle  of  taste  and  elegance,  he  must  s;e,  after  the  usual 
compliments,  that  his  coot  attracts  small  attention  com- 
pared to  the  critical  and  scrutinizing  examination  that 
will  be  made  on  the  set  of  his  cravat.  If  this  be  not  cor- 
rectly and  elegantly  put  on,  though  his  coat  be  of  the 
reigning  fashion  and  his  tailor's  most  exquisite  perfor- 
mance, all  eyes  will  be  coldly  turned  on  the  folds  of  the 
fatal  cravat!  his  reception  will  be  icy!  his  name  goes  down 
forever  branded  as  that  of  a  bad  dresser ;  he  will  be  consider- 
ed an  ignorant  pretender;  he  will  be  compelled  to  suffer  the 
impertinence  of  every  contemptuous  fop;  he  will  have  to 
bear  in  silence  the  perpetual  jeering  whisper,  "  He  can- 
not even  put  on  a  cravat  properly." 


The  following  were  the  principal  cravat  ties  in  the  be- 
gining  of  this  century :  Cravale  a  la  Turque,  shaped  like 
a  turban,  with  the  ends  forming  a  crescent  under  the  chin. 
Cravate  a  la  Washingion  was  sea-green,  striped  blue,  or 
red  and  white,  the  ends  falling  in  a  cascade  in  front,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  column.  The  Cravate  Collier 
de  Cheval,  of  a  Russia  leather  color,  with  the  ends  fast- 
ened at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  Cravat  Sentimentale, 
to  be  worn  by  men  under  twenty-seven,  was  fastened  by 
a  sinyle  rosette  or  small  bow  immediately  under  the  chin. 
The  Cravate  a  la  Byron,  a  sort  of  sailor's  tie,  fastened  in 
a  large,  careless  bow,  six  inches  long  by  four  wide.  In  the 
Cravate  a  la  Bergami  the  ends  were  not  tied,  but  crossed 
on  the  breast,  and  tied  to  the  braces.  The  Cravate  deBal, 
was  a  spotless  bandaee  of  unwrinkled  muslin,  with  the 
ends  pinned  to  .the  shirt.     The  Cravate  Mathematique 


w  black,  the  ends  crossing  athwart  the  throat,  in  geo- 
metrical exactitude.  The  Cravate  a  la  Gastronome  was  a 
cravat  worn  by  men  over  forty.  It  was  three  fingers 
broad  only,  and  fastened  with  a  very  elastic  knot,  thai 
slackened  with  the  slightest  movement  of  the  neck,  or  the 
most  imperceptible  swelling  of  the  throat,  being  of  advan- 
tage in  case  of  apoplexy  or  fainting.  The  Cravate  de  Chasse 
was  of  a  deep-green  color.  The  Cravate  a  la  Dame  was 
white.  The  Cravate  a  1'  Anglaise  was  never  starched. 
The  Cravate  a  1'  Independance  was  striped  with  red, 
white,  and  blue.  The  Cravate  Portmanteau  was  a  large 
structure,  the  ends  hidden  by  a  knot  which  was  shaped 
like  a  traveling  portmanteau.  The  Craveteen  Tresse 
was  a  triple  knot,  resembling  a  shell  on  a  twisted  French 
roll.  In  the  Cravate  a.  la  Paresseuse  the  ends  were  un- 
folded and  crossed  over  the  chest,  to  conceal  the  shirt 
(worn  by  maTriedmen).  The  Cravate  a  la  Fidelite  was 
worn  by  the  French  National  Guards.  The  Cravat  a  la 
Talma  was  for  morning  only.  The  Cravate  a  la  Ro- 
maine  had  the  ends  passed  through  a  small  ring,  and  fast- 
ened behind  the  neck  in  a  small  knot.  The  Cravate  a  la 
d'Arlincount  received  its  first  impulse  from  the  back  of 
the  neck. 


Henry  Emmanuel,  in  his"  History  of  Precious  Stones," 
thus  explodes  the  story  of  Cleopatra's  pearl.  A  pearl  of 
the  magnitude  which  has  been  ascribed  it,  he  says,  could 
never  have  been  dissolved  in  vinegar,  but  would  have 
required  a  much  stronger  acid,  such  as  would  have  de- 
stroyed not  only  the  fair  Egyptian's  teeth,  but  her  exist- 
ence. 


_  In  1855  the  belle  of  Europe  was  the  Countess  de  Cas- 
tiglione,  who  was  born  in  Florence  in  1840.  She  was  the 
idol  of  that  city.  At  thirteen— this  is  authentic — Mad- 
amoiselle  Virginie  Oldoine  (her  father  was  the  Marquis 
Oldoine)  had  for  her  individual  self  a  box  at  the  Pergola, 
and  her  carriage  at  the  Casino.  A  crowd  of  passionate 
admirers  surrounded  her;  all  her  caprices  were  orders; 
and  the  little  Marchesa,  almost  a  child,  already  excited  the 
jealousy  and  the  hatred  of  her  most  courted  contempo- 
raries. 


Sir  Walter  Scott  described  a  fading  of  the  lustre  of  an 
opal  through  supernatural  causes,  in  "  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein.  "  Strange  to  say,  after  the  publication  of  the  novel, 
the  belief  that  opils  were  unlucky  obtained  such  cur- 
rency that  they  quickly  went  out  of  fashion. 


Scrope  Davis  said  he  entered  Byron's  sleeping-room  one 
morning,  and  found  the  poet  with  his  hair  in  curl-papers. 
Byron  was  angry,  but  acknowledged  that  his  lovely  curls 
were  produced  in  this  way,  adding  that  he  was  as  vain  of 
them  as  a  girl  of  sixteen.  He  swore  Scrope  to  secrecy — 
an  oath  which  was  kept  as  such  oaths  usually  are. 


Greek  beauties  were  furnished  with  vile  compositions  for 
transferring  dark  into  light  tresses.  The  ladies  of  Rome 
afflicted  with  similar  madness,  adopted  the  like  practices. 
Ovid  bitterly  complains  of  the  result  of  his  mistresses' 
experiments  in  hair-dyeing,  turning  the  poet's  favor- 
ite tresses  to  a  nondescript  tint,  neither  black  nor  golden, 
but  to  a  mixture  of  both,  more  curious  than  satisfactory.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  yellow  hair  became 
the  rage  once  more,  a  fashion  the  painters  did  their  part 
to  perpetuate  by  giving  golden  locks  to  all  their  madon- 
nas, saints,  and  goddesses.  In  England  the  mania  lasted 
through  Elizabeth's  reign. 


At  the  great  sale  of  Prince  Esterhazy's  effects  in  Lon- 
don, some  forty  years  ago,  the  dandies  of  the  day  purchas- 
ed many  relics  of  their.departed  leader.  A  writer  of  that 
day  says:  "  The  happy  purchaser  of  the  Prince's  panta- 
loons is  a  man  to  be  envied.  He  may  sit  on  pearls,  lie 
upon  pearls,  kneel  upon  pearls,  or,  if  he  elect  to  strip  the 
pearls  from  the  velvet,  he  can  stock  the  market  with  them. 
The  outer  world  seems  to  believe  that  the  Esterhazy  jew- 
els were  mostly  diamonds.  The  brilliants  were  certainly 
glittering  enough  to  produce  quite  a  blaze  of  triumph. 
There  was  the  diamond-studded  cartouche  box,  which 
brought  about  a  thousand  guineas  at  the  recent  sale; 
there  was  the  diamond-headed  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
five  thousand  guineas;  and  the  chain  with  the  lion's  head 
diamond,  two  thousand  guineas;  and  the  diamond-hilted, 
scabbarded  and  belted  sword,  seven  thousand  guineas; 
and  the  gorgeous  diamond  aigrette  or  plume,  eight  thou- 
sand guineas.  But  the  garments  which  formed  a  back- 
ground to  these  glittering  brilliants  came  braided  and  bor- 
dered with  pearls,  not  with  diamonds.  The  Hussar  jacket, 
the  tunic,  the  vest,  the  pantaloons,  are  nearly  white  with 
these  precious  bits,  and  the  twenty-two  hundred  guineas 
given  for  them  were  but  little  compared  with  the  velvet  on 
which  the  pearls  were  sown.  His  coat  for  state  occasions 
wasworth  half  a  million.  From  this  garment  pearls  worth 
a  thousand  dollars  were  lost  every  time  he  wore  it. 


The  time  when  extravagance  in  dress  was  first  noted 
seems  to  be  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  ages.  It  was  com- 
mented upon  by  travelers  long  before  the  days  of  Francis 
I.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  English  govern- 
ment thought  fit  to  protest  against  the  further  introduction 
or  encouragement  of  the  dreadful  head-towers  and 
elongated  shoes  which  the  French  fashion  ordained. 
Hundreds  of  years  later,  in  1728,  Barbier  wrote :  "One 
would  not  believe  that  Cardinal  Fleury  has  been  embar- 
rassed with  regard  to  the  paniers  which  women  wear 
under  the  petticoats  to  make  them  large  and  spreading. 
They  are  of  such  size  that  when  the  ladies  sit  down  the 
whalebones  are  pushed  out,  and  make  such  an  astonishing 


spread  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  have  armchairs 
made  on  purpose.  Only  three  women  can  !get  into  a  box 
at  the  theatre  without  crowding.  The  fashion  has  gone 
to  such  ex'ravagance,  as  ex'eme  fashions  always  do,  that 
when  the  Princesses  are  seated  on  each  side  of  the  Queen 
'he  petticoats,  which  rise  as  they  seat  themselves,  hide 
the  Queen's  petticoat.  That  seemed  improper,  but  it 
was  difficult  to  devise  a  remedy.  By  dint  of  pondering 
(a  force  de  peser)  the  Cardinal  has  decided  that  there 
shall  always  be  an  empty  chair  each  side  of  the  Queen, 
which  will  prevent  the  inconvenience;  and  the  pretext  is 
that  those  two  chairs  are  reserved  for  the  Mesdames  de 
France,  her  daughters  (twins  two  years  old.)" 


George  the  Fourth,  while  Regent,  was  noted  for  Ms  af- 
fection for  this  varieties  of  waistcoats.  His  Royal  High- 
ness had  an  immense  desire  for  a  waistcoat  of  a  particular 
kind;  it  was  a  French  material,  and  could  not  be  matched 
in  England.  The  war  with  Napoleon  was  raging,  and  to 
procure  the  requisite  quantity  of  stuff  from  France  was  de- 
clared to  be  impracticable.  At  this  juncture,  one  of  the 
prince's  attendants  said  he  knew  a  Frenchman,  M.  Bazal- 
gette,  carrying  on  business  in  one  of  the  obscure  streets  in 
London,  who,  he  was  certain,  would  undertake  to  proceed 
to  France  and  bring  away  what  was  wanted.  This  oblig- 
ing tailor  was  forthwith  commissioned.  It  was  a  hazardous 
office,  for  there  was  no  regular  communication  with  the 
coast  of  France,  yet  Bazalgette  was  not  daunted.  With 
some  difficulty  he  landed  safely  in  a  boat,  as  a  pretended 
refugee.  He  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  able  to  procure  the  material  required  for  the  Prince 
Regent's  waistcoat,  and  managed  to  return  to  London  with 
the  precious  piece  of  stuff  wrapped  round  his  person. 
The  waistcoat  was  made,  and  so  was  the  tailor's  fortune. 
Bulwer  advised  the  London  tailor  of  thirty  years  ago 
that,  if  he  saw  his  most  stunning  waistcrat  copied  by  an- 
other man,  he  should  instantly  give  his  own  away  to  his 
valet — no  other  course  was  open  to  a  man  of  ton. 


Tight-lacing  has  been  the  fashion,  more  or  less,  for  three 
hundred  years.  In  its  earlier  period  the  ladies  and  gal- 
lants of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court  carried  the  custom  to 
even  more  extravagant  lengths  than  this  century  or  the 
last  have  seen.  If  this  is  not  credited,  let  a  picture  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  or  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  be  consulted.  In 
George  Ill's  reign,  gentlemen,  as  well  as  ladies,  put 
themselves  into  stays,  and  the  practice  has  always  been 
more  or  less  followed  throughout  the  Continent.  In  1760 
itwasthe  fashion  in  Berlin  and  Hollard  to  choose  the 
handsomest  boy  in  the  family  for  tight-lacing.  In  1810 
tight-lacing  broke  out  with  redoubled  fury,  after  a  breath- 
ing spell  of  twenty  years.  Stays  were  made  not  of  whale- 
bone, nor  of  leather,  but  of  steel  and  iron  bars,  from  three 
to  four  inches  broad,  and  were  not  less  than  eighteen  inches 
long.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  mother  lay  her 
daughter  on  the  floor,  put  her  foot  on  her  back,  and  break 
half  a  dozen  laces  in  tightening  her  stays.  Eighteen  inches 
for  the  waist  was  again  set  up  as  the  standard  of  elegance. 
A  lady  of  this  time  gives  her  experience.  As  her  parents 
were  in  India,  she  had  no  one  to  particularly  take  care  of 
her,  and  was  therefore  allowed,  she  says,  to  attain  the  age 
of  fourteen  before  any  care  was  bestowed  on  her  figure. 
Fortunately  for  her,  the  return  home  of  her  father  and 
mother  saved  her  from  growing  into  a  clumsy,  inelegant  girl ; 
for  her  mamma  was  so  shocked  at  her  appearance  that 
she  took  the  novel  plan  of  making  her  sleep  in  her  corsets. 
She  first  suffered  what  she  mildly  terms  considerable  dis- 
comfort, for  the  stays  were  extra  stiff,  filled  with  whale- 
bone, and  furnished  with  shoulder-straps,  to  cure  a  bad 
habit  of  stooping,  into  which  she  had  fallen,  and  they  had 
an  inflexible  busk  in  front. 


In  future  ages  people  will  read  of  the  "  Vanity  Fair" 
that  Eugenie  held  at  Paris,  in  the  Second  Empire.  A  writer, 
in  1869,  says  of  the  French  court  and  its  extravagance: 
"The  cost  of  all  this  is  beyond  authorities  to  compute. 
Never  before  were  the  treasures  of  a  frugal  and  laborious 
people,  such  as  the  French  are,  wasted  so  wantonly.  No 
mistress  of  Louis  XIV,  no  titled  harlot  of  the  Regency; 
not  Pompadour,  not  Dubarry,  ever  squandered  the  money 
of  the  French  with  such  reckless  profusion  as  the  woman 
now  occupying  the  apartments  in  which  they  dwelt.  The 
cream  of  novelty  is  a  garland,  so  contrived  that,  as  the  heat 
of  the  room  becomes  greater,  the  petals  composing  the 
garland  opened  gradually,  then  fell  into  the  hair,  disclos- 
ing a  diamond  or  a  ruby  in  each.  Another:  A  new  fashion 
is  to  have  buttons  and  jewelry  of  the  same  shade  as  the 
ribbon  saches;  then  a  maize  taffeta  is  worn,  with 
amethyst  and  coral  jewelry,  with  coral-colored  ribbons. 
Another:  The  ladiesat  Compiegne  dress  four  timesa  day, 
and  vie  with  one  another  in  magnificence.  The  Empress's 
toilets  are  all  ravishing.  On  Sunday,  at  mass,  she  wore  a 
blue-satin  trained  dress,  trimmed  with  Russia  sable,  with 
a  polonaise  of  the  same,  likewise  trimmed  with  sable,  and 
a  bonnet  of  iris  velvet,  with  aigrette.  This  was  a  simple 
church  dress.  One  of  the  evening  costumes  was  an 
apricot  silk,  puffed  all  around  the  bottom  with  apricot 
tulle;  flounces  worked  in  silver  fuschia  pattern  and  trim- 
med with  Venetian  fringe  of  white  silk;  an  immense 
train  of  white  satin,  softened  by  apricot  tulle,  worked  with 
silver  fuschias  and  fringe  around  the  borders.  The  Prin- 
cess Metternich,  when  she  came  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
Compiegne,  felt  it  necessary  to  bring  with  her  twenty-six 
trunks  full  of  clothes;  and  a  recently  made  bride  had  sixty 
thousand  francs  worth  of  handkerchiefs  as  one  item  of  her 
outfit.  A  remarkable  toilet  is  a  hunting-robe  to  be  worn 
by  a  belle,  who  looks  on  while  the  hunters  mount  in  their 
saddles,  but  does  not  follow  them.  In  this  style  do  wom- 
en of  a  certain  mind  dress  when  they  have  the  plunder 
of  a  great  kingdom  at  command." 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


IV     ¥kt    )&ki\     witli     tlie     Tl^lll     T^lCe. 


By    "COCKAIGNE." 


I  had  had  been  over  to  America — that  is  to  say,  the  United 
States  part  of  it— for  some  big-game  hunting  out  on  the  plains, 
and  in  the  "  Rockies  "  near  Fort  Laramie  and  Cheyenne ;  and  was 
on  my  way  home  to  England,  after  about  as  delightful  a  two 
months  as  I  ever  remember  to  have  spent  in  my  life.  Hut  it  is 
not  about  that,  or  anything  connected  with  it,  that  I  have  sat 
down  to  write.  Quite  a  different  incident  from  any  that  could 
possibly  occur  during  a  sixty-days' continuance  of  buffalo-hunt- 
ing was  the  one  the  facts  of  which  I  am  about  to  narrate. 

I  had  got  as  far  as  Chicago  without  anything  of  moment  hap- 
pening to  break  the  monotonous  routine  ot  daily  and  nightly  life 
in  a  Pullman  "sleeper,"  and  I  was  standing  out  on  the  platform 
of  the  gigantic  station,  seeing  to  the  rechecking  of  my  luggage, 
and  its  safe  deposit  in  the  baggage  car  of  the  "Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern"'  train,  by  which  I  was  going  on  to  New 
York.  I  had  just  pointed  out  the  last  article  of  my  property  to 
the  baggage-master,  when  a  voice  behind  me  said: 

"Bin  West,  I  reckon?" 

I  turned,  and  saw  a  man  whose  tout  ensemble  seemed  to  in- 
stantly condense  and  fix  itself  upon  both  my  physical  and  mental 
retina  as  "  a  fat  man  with  a  thin  face."  That  fact  having  become 
established  in  my  mind  as  by  a  flash,  I  began  to  take  note  of 
feature,  form,  and  dress.  He  was  a  man  of  medium  height,  and 
aeed  about  five  and  forty,  I  should  have  said,  had  he  been  an 
Englishman,  which  he  clearly  was  not.  But  Americans,  as  a  rule, 
look  to  British  eyes  full  ten  years  older  than  they  are;  and 
this  man,  being  unmistakably  American,  I  put  down  as  five 
and-lhirly.  His  hair  was  a  dingy  sort  of  light  brown,  thin,  long, 
and  straggling;  his  eyes  were  blue,  as  well  as  I  could  see  under  a 
pair  of  snaggy  eyebrows;  and  a  sandy  mustache  and  "goalee," 
or  "chin  whiskers,"  shaded  his  mouth  and  his  chin.  His  face,  I 
have  said,  was  thin;  and  it  was.  But  perhaps  the  effect  of  the 
high  cheek-bone?,  sunken  cheeks,  and  deep  wrinkles  about  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  and  eyes,  was  heightened  beyond  reality  by 
comparison  with  the  rotund  figure  beneath  them.  .His  shoulders 
were  narrow,  but  his  girth  at  the  waist  was  something  enormous. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  so  fat  a  man;  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
waist  down,  for,  while  his  legs  were  elephantine  in  shape  and 
proportion,  his  arms,  where  they  were  bare  at  the  wrists,  were 
quite  the  reverse;  and  what,  I  remember,  struck  me  as  peculiarly 
odd  was  that  his  hands  were  small  and  thin  almost  to  boniness. 
One  generally  looks  for  "  pudgy  "  hands,  with  stumpy  fingers  and 
a  colorless  puffiness  at  the  joints,  in  fat  people;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, not  only  were  the  hands  of  this  man  slim  and  bony,  but  his 
finger-joints  protruded  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner.  On 
the  back  of  his  left  hand  was  a  small,  bright  red  patch  or  scar, 
like  a  recent  burn.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long,  dark-brown  over- 
coat, of  clumsy  fashion  and  make,  and  considerably  the  worse  for 
wear  and  absence  of  brushing,  which  hung  open  unbuttoned,  and 
showed  a  suit  of  dark  clothing,  quite  as  unfashionable  in  cut,  and 
as  out  of  repair.  He  wore  a  pair  of  square-toed,  broad-soled 
American  boots  of  about  the  largest  size  I  ever  remember;  and 
on  his  head  was  a  high-crowned,  soft  hat  of  the  "  Alpine  "  pattern, 
drawn  down  over  his  eyes,  Between  his  Jips,  or,  rather,  in  the 
ex'reme  left-hand  corner  of  his  mouth,  he  held  an  unlit  cigar,  of 
which  the  effort  of  talking  or  expectorating  did  not  in  the  least 
necessitate  the  removal.  Altogether,  he  was  a  carious-looking 
figure,  as  he  stood  there  looking  at  me;  and,  although,  in  the 
main,  exhibiting  the  peculiarities  of  "rough  America,"  with 
which  I  had  of  late  been  thrown  much  in  contact,  he  seemed  so 
different  from  any  one  I  had  ever  seen  before  that  I  stood  return- 
ing his  gaze,  while  his  personal  inventory  affixed  itself  in  my 
recollection  in  the  form  and  manner  as  I  have  recorded  it  above 

"Bin  West?  eh,  Mister?" 

My  sojourn  among  the  Colorado  cowboys  had  considerably  re- 
moved the  hauteur  with  which  I  had  regarded  the  familiarity  of 
strangers  in  America  on  my  outward  journey,  and  I  replied; 

"  Yes,  I  have." 

"  Fur  as  'Frisco?" 

"  No;  not  as  far  as  that." 

"Why,  pshaw!  you  aint  been  "West.  We  don't  call  no  place 
'  West '  in  these  here  days  short  o'  'Frisco.    No.  sir." 

"R'allv?" 

"  That's  about  the  sile  of  it.    Goin'  East,  I  should  judge?  " 

"  Yes,  f  am." 

"  N'  York,  perhaps?" 

"  Yes." 

"Wall,  that's  pretty  fur  East,  anyhow;  aint  it?  'Bout  as  fur 
East  as  you  kin  git,  in  these  here  days  ";  and  he  smiled  as  well  as 
the  retention  of  his  cigar  would  permit,  and  showed  a  row  of 
of  yellow,  tobacco-discolored  teeth. 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you  as  to  that,"  I  returned.  "  I'm  going 
further  east  still." 

"Why,  want  to  know?  Not  truly?"and  he  grinned  incredu- 
lously. "Wall  now,  I'd  just  like  to  be  informed  how  you  kin  go 
fur'her  east  than  N'  York,"  he  said,  with  a  wink  at  the  baggage- 
master,  who  was  putting  the  checks  on  my  traps  before  they  went 
into  the  car. 

I  didn't  fathom  then  that  this  pretended  ignorance  was  but  an 
adroit  way  of  finding  out  my  route  and  destination. 

"Would  you?  "  I  said.  "  Well,  then,  if  you  must  know,  I  am 
going  1o  England. 

His  lips  worked  a  good  deal  as  I  said  this,  and  he  chewed  away 
a'  his  cigar,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  a  far  more 
serious  matter  than  that  under  discussion. 

"  Hum!  "  said  he,  after  a  minute,  "  I  r>uess  you  got  me  there 
That  is  pretty  considerable  east  of  N'  York,  and  no  mistake! 
Going  to  England,  eh?  Well,  dog-on  it,  if  here  aint  a  streak  o' 
luck,'  he  added,  in  an  undertone,  to  himself,  though  I  caught 
every  word  b 

"  Eh?  What's  that  you  say  about  luck?  "  I  demanded,  quickly 
looking  straight  a*  him. 

I  thought  he  looked  confused  for  a  minute;  but  it  was  only  for 
a  minute,  for  he  answered,  coolly: 

"Why,  just  this.  Bob  llud,on,  up  on  State  Street  is  a  par- 
ticular fnrnd  of  mine.  He's  the  agr-nt  of  the  National  line  of 
steamers  that  run  to  Lond  >n  from  N'  York  every  week  On 
every  ticket  that's  sold  outside  'he  office  Bob  gives  ten  per  cent 
to  the  chap  as  drums  up  the  passenger.  I  reckon,  now  I  can  sell 
you  a  ticket,  and  make  the  commish.    Biz  is  biz." 

"  Thanks."  I  «nlied.  "I'm  sorry,  but  I  have  my  passage  en- 
gaged already  by  the  Cunard  line.  I  sail  on  Wednesday  in  the 
Albania. 

"Oh,  you  do,  eh?  "he  said,  in  a  voice  whose  tone  of  satisfac- 
tion sounded  curiously  out  of  keeping  with  the  diaspuoinlment 
expressed  in  his  added  woidi:  "  Wall,  that's  too  cussed  bad;  aint 
it?  I  thought  sure  I  was  goin' to  collar  that  little  old  ten  per 
cent."  ^~ 

At  that  momen'  the  baggage-master  handed  me  the  brass  checks 
for  my  luggage,  and  the  first  Ihing  I  did-as  I  had  made  it  a  cus- 
tom to  do—  was  10  take  down  in  my  memorandum-book  the  num- 
bers of  the  checks. 

••'■.ee-willikenvl"  exclaimed  the  fat  man.  "  You've  got  a  pretty 
considerable  load  o  them  things,  I  should  remark.     I.cmmc  «■«  " 

Before  I  could  answer  or  demur  he  picked  the  checks  quickly 
and  with  marked  adroitness  (as  I  afterwards  remembered)  out  if 


'  I  want  to  go  and 


the  half-shut  palm  of  my  hand,  in  which  they  lay,  and  began  to 
count  them. 

"Eight  baggage  checks!  "he  exclaimed.  "Wall,  now,  you  are 
well  fixed,  that's  a  fact.  And  not  been  to  'Frisco,  either?  But 
perhaps  you're  traveling  with  your  family?  "  he  added,  dubiously, 
jingling  the  checks  between  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

"No;  I'm  alone,  "  I  returned,  holding  out  my  hand  for  the 
checks. 

"And  eight  Daggage  checks  for  one  passengrr!  "he  went  on,  not 
herding  my  gesture.  "Guess  you  had  a  small-sized  excess  to  pay- 
up  to  Council  Bluffs  Couldn't  get  no  light  trunks  squeezed  into 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds — not  in  these  here  days." 

"I  hadn't  to  pay  anything,"  I  said.  "They  are  all  small  traps 
— mostly  rifle  cases  and  saddle-bags" 

"Thai's  lucky,  aint  it?  I  am  pleased."  He  said  this  with  a 
curious  expression.  He  looked  as  though  he  were  glad;  and  yet, 
for  the  life  of  me.  I  couldn't  see  why  he  should  be,  or  what  earthly 
difference  it  could  make  to  him  that  an  utter  stranger  like  myself 
should  have  been  able  to  avoid  any  extra  payment  to  the  railway 
company  for  the  carriage  of  my  luggage. 

"  Give  me  those  checks,  please,    I  said, 
secure  my  section  in  the  sleeping-car." 

"  Oh,  there's  plenty  of  time  for  that.  Now,  just  look-a-here," 
and  he  put  his  hand  into  his  overcoat  pocket;  "  I'm  goin' East, 
too,  and  I  only  got  one  check.  But  that's  more  'an  I  generally 
carry.  I  most  always  don't  take  nothing  but  a  gripsack.  "Wal, 
as  you  seem  impatient,  Mister,  here's  your  checks." 

1  turned  on  my  heel  abruptly,  and,  as  I  went  to  the  sleeping- 
car  office,  I  counted  over  the  checks.  Eight;  yes,  they  were  all 
right;  and,  feeling  sorry  for  the  momentary  suspicion  that 
had  prompted  me  to  do  so,  I  slipped  them  into  one  of  the  com- 
partments of  my  pocket-book,  and  put  it  in  my  pocket. 

"  Can't  have  it,"  said  the  Pullman  car  clerk  through  the  window 
of  his  office,  in  reply  to  mv  request  for  a  whole  section  to  myself. 
"  There  aint  a  whole  section  left  in  either  of  the  sleepers." 

What  was  I  to  do?  It  was  Monday  afternoon.  The  train 
about  to  leave  was  the  "  through "  Atlantic  express,  timed  to 
reach  New  York  on  Tuesday  night.  The  Albania  was  to  sail 
with  the  early  tide,  at  half-past  six,  on  Wednesday  morning. 
There  was  no  other  train  by  which  I  could  possibly  reach  New 
York  in  time. 

There  was  some  grumbling  from  the  Hne  of  people  behind  me 
at  my  blocking  up  the  window  so  long,  and  the  clerk,  with  be- 
nign sarcasm,  remarked: 

"  Think  you'll  make  up  your  mind  about  it  before  the  cars  pull 
out?    There  aint  anybody  else  wants  to  get  a  berth,  of  course  not." 

"Suppose  you  have  only  upper  berths  left? "  I  suggested,  the 
discomfort  of  the  climbing  process  necessary  for  their  occupation 
standing  out  in  bold  relief  before  my  mind's  eye. 

"That's  where  you're  wrong,  sonny.  There's  just  one  lower — 
and  lucky  you  are  to  get  it,"  said  the  man,  stamping  the  ticket 
and  throwing  it  down  in  front  of  me.    "  Five  dollars." 

Clutching  the  square  bit  of  pasteboard  which  entitled  me  to 
"  Berth  A,  in  Car  Wyoming,"  I  entered  the  car  and  took  my  seat. 
There  were  yet  about  five  minutes  before  the  train  started,  and 
the  car  was  filling  rapidly.  I  looked  out  of  the  window.  A 
motley  crowd  was  on  the  platform,  jostling  and  squeezing  at  the 
gateway,  where  the  ticket  examiner  stood.  One  man,  with  his 
back  to  me,  was  having  his  ticket  punched.  He  turned.  It  was 
the  fat  man  with  the  thin  face.  In  the  ten  minutes  since  I  had  so 
abruptly  left  him  I  had  forgotten  all  about  him.  A  fear  came 
over  me  that  he  had  the  berth  above  mine.  He  made  his  way 
straight  for  the  "  Wyoming,"  and  got  in.  To  my  dismay,  the 
next  moment  he  was  standing  at  my  elbow,  scrutinizing  his  berth 
ticket,  which  he  held  between  his  fingers. 

"Berth  B— that's  all  right,"  he  said  looking  at  the  letters 
along  the  top  of  the  car;  and,  dropping  into  the  seat  opposite  to 
me,  with  a  puff,  he  put  down  beside  him  a  square-shaped  parcel, 
done  up  in  brown  paper  and  securely  tied  with  stout  string. 
"  Wal,  now,  if  this  here  aint  luck  !  "  he  exclaimed  as  his  eyes  en- 
countered mine.  "To  think  that  I  should  have  just  struck  this 
section,  and  you  got  the  other  half  ot  it  1 " 

"And  have  you  the  upper  berth?"  I  cried,  aghast,  as  I  sur- 
veyed his  huge  proportions. 

"  That's  about  the  size  of  it,"  he  replied.  "  Couldn't  get  no 
other.  Aint  another  berth  in  the  whole  caboodle.  This  was  the 
last  one,  and,  you  bet  you,  I  had  to  rustle  around  some  to  get  it. 
There's  cords  o' passengers  aint  got  no  berths,  I   should  judge." 

In  no  way  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  having  him  suspended 
over  my  head  all  night,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  I  did  not  re- 
ply. But  I  couldn't  help  wondering  how  his  story  about  his  being 
the  last  berth  could  be  true,  if  I  couldn't  get  a  whole  section  when 
I  asked  for  one.  Just  then  the  train  started,  and  I  looked  out  of 
the  window  again.  The  straggling  suburbs  of  Chicago,  at  last 
merged  into  the  banks  of  Lake  Michigan,  whose  bright  blue  wa- 
ters grew  deeper  and  deep:r  in  tint,  till  the  shadows  of  night  ob- 
scured the  scene  from  my  view.  So  absorbed  had  I  been  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  panorama  passing  before  me  that  again  had 
I  forgotten  the  fat  man  with  the  thin  face.  When  I  turned  around 
the  lamps  were  lit  in  the  car,  the  negro  porter  had  begun  to  make 
up  the  berths  for  the  night,  and  the  fat  man  with  the  thin  face 
sat  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hands,  apparently  fast  asleep. 

Poor  fellow  I  he  looked  so  harmless  and  inoffensive,  as  he  sat 
there  with  his  chin  on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  shut,  that  I  felt  a 
sense  of  remorse  at  the  thought  that  perhaps  my  manner  had 
been  more  distant  and  unkind,  than  necessary.  I  would  endeavor 
to  treat  him  with  more  civility.  I  said  that  the  newspaper  was  in 
his  hands;  but  it  was  only  his  right  hand  that  clutched  the  paper: 
the  left  was  placed  guardingly  over  the  parcel  on  the  seat  beside 
him. 

I  made  a  slight  movement  with  my  feet,  and  the  noise  awoke  him. 
He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  me,  then  quickly  down  at  the 
parcel,  and  then  back  at  me  again. 

"Bin  asleep   I  guess,"  he  said,  stretching  himself,  and  yawning. 

Aint  nothm  else  to  do  aboard  the  cars,  is  there  ?  Not  unless 
you  smoke  or  play  cards.     Readin's  played  out  in  this  here  light." 

^  It  is  rather  dim,"  I  answered,  remembering  my  resolve. 
You  wouldn't  care  for  a  game  of  euchre,  or  seven-up    would 
you,  just  to  fill  in  with?  "he  asked.     "I  can  git  a  deck  o'  cards 
lrom  'he  porter,  I  guess.    Aint  no  sort  o'  use  goin'  to  bed  yet 

■  I.rifU,cla<lof.anythinK  lhlt  wou,d  shorten  the  p-riod  of  his  stay 

in  the  berth  above,  and  would  willingly   have   sat  up  all   night 

sooner  than  trust  myself  beneath  him.     But,  unfortunately,  I  knew 

neither  of  the  games  he  proposed,  and  told   him   so.     Poker   was 

utte"  rond"         Cd  '  "ad  bee°'  and  at  lhat  Ihad  become 

"Poker's  prohibited, "he  said,  when  I   suggested  it.     "Them 

™,°d    ™?';oncd  '5  'he  only  card  games  they  allows  on   this  here 

i       \iri°°  Pla6uey  bad  you  dont  know  'cm.    Guess  I'll  try  a 

smoke.    What  you  say?  '  J 

1  excused  myself  and  he  went  away.  In  scarcely  a  minute 
Be  returned  hurriedly,  and  sat  down  again 

The  smoking-room's  chuck  full  o'  fellers  talkin'  politics,  and 
™.i^.S.ni?i  1°  m.uch_?sJa  »">!  on  the  floor,  so  I  come  back, "and  he 
put  out  his  hand  and  drew  the  parcel  towards  him 


At  that  moment  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  had  left  the  parcel  on 
the  seat  when  he  went  away,  and  that  his  return  was  at  a  quicker 
pace  than  a  mere  desire  to  get  back  to  his  seat  justified. 

A  sudden  idea  came  into  my  bead. 

"I  think  I'll  just  go  and  wa>h   my  hands,"  I  said  carelessly 

I  got  up  and  went  to  the  end  of  ihe  car  to  the  lavatory  off 
which  the  smoking-room  opened.  I  looked  in.  There  was  no 
one  in  it,  but  one  of  the  brakemen,  halfasleep.  What  could  have 
been  his  motive,  I  wondered.  Surely,  he  didn't  fear  my  making 
away  with  his  parcel?  It  couldn't  be  that,  yet  what  other  reason 
had  he  for  his  precipitate  return  and  false  explanation?  Just  then 
the  Irain  stopped  at  a  station,  and,  my  curiosity  considerably  ex. 
cited,  I  first  washed  my  hands  to  keep  my  word  good,  and  ihen 
went  back  to  my  seat,  as  the  train  started  on  again.  When  I 
got  there  the  fat  man  with  the  thin  face,  was  gone.  And— com- 
plete demohsher  of  all  my  shortlived  suspicions— there  was  the 
parcel  on  the  seat  1  Thinking  he  had  gone  to  talk  to  somebojy 
in  the  car  I  looked  up  and  down  the  seats  not  yet  turned  into 
berths.  No;  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Perhaps  he  had  step- 
ped into  the  next  car,  as  is  the  frequent  custom  of  passengers  in 
American  trains?  But  my  speculations  as  to  his  whereabouts 
were  suddenly  brought  to  a  stop.  The  negro  porter  came  up,  and 
handed  me  a  folded  piece  of  paper. 

"  D,f  fat  Rem'man,  sah,  tote  me,"  he  said,  •'  to  give  you  dis  yah 
note  I  unfolded  the  note.  It  was  neatly  written  in  blue  in- 
delible pencil,  on  half  a  sheet  of  note  paper,  evidently  torn  off 
the  back  of  an  old  letter,  and  ran  as  follows : 

"Dear  Friend;  I  have  been  called  back  to  Chicago  on  im. 
portant  business  by  a  telegram  just  received.  I  am  compelled 
to  go  and  must  leave  the  train  at  this  station,  so  as  to  catch  the 
west-bound  one  that  passes  here  in  ten  minutes.  May  I  ask  you 
as  a  stranger,  to  take  charge  of  the  parcel  which  I  leave  for  yori 
on  the  seat?  It  is  most  imp  .rtant  that  it  should  reach  New  York 
T  uesday  night.  It  is  not  addressed  to  any  person  (as  you  will 
see)  but  the  party  for  whom  it  is  intended  (as  I  shall  so  advise  him 
by  telegraph)  will  call  for  it  at  your  hotel,  Tuesday  night     at   ten 

0  clock,  and,  lhat  you  will  know  it  is  all  righ',  he  will  send  up  > 
card  with  the  name  of  '  Frank  Fearless.'  This  train  gets  into  the 
Grand  Central  Depot,  at  8  25,  so  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for 
you  to  reach  your  hotel  before  he  makes  his  appearance.  Though 
you  are  a  complete  stranger  to  me,  I  have  made  so  bold  as  to  feel  that 
you  will  do  me  this  favor  and  take  charge  of  the  parcel.  In  full  faith 
that  will  you  do  so,  I  leave  it,  and  beg  to  subscribe  myself 

"  Very  respectfully  yours, 

"  Andrew  Williams." 
I  read  the  note  through  twice,  before  I  could  take  it  all  in,   and 

1  don  t  know  which  surprised  me  most— the  request  itself  or  the 
remarkable  epistle  making  it.  Why  should  I  suddenly  be  asked 
like  this,  to  become  the  custodian  of  what  it  had  but  just  appear- 
ed to  be  the  owner's  desire  to  protect  against  me;  and  how 
could  one  who  was,  to  all  appearances,  a  rough,  illiterate  man 
ungrammatical  and  unpolished  in  speech,  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, write  in  a  style  and  form  of  expression  as  much  in  keeping 
with  the  strict  models  of  polite  correspondence  as  it  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  precise  rules  of  grammar?  It  was  a  puzzle  I 
could  not  understand.  Then  another  idea  struck  me  and  I  called 
the  negro  porter,  who  was  making  up  the  next  section,  and  asked 
him : 

_  "When  and  how  did  the  fat  gentleman  get  the  telegram?  Was 
it  brought  into  the  car?" 

"I  didn't  see  him  get  no  telegram,  sah,"  he  said.  "Guess  I'd  a 
seen  if  he  bad,  for  I  was  standin'  about  here  all  de  time  we  was  at 
de  last  station.  No,  sah;  I  guess  dey  was  no  telegram  dis  yar 
trip,    and  the  negro  grinned  knowingly. 

"  What  do  you  mean?  "  I  asked,  quickly. 

"Oh,  nothin';nothin'atall,  sah.  Only  I  don't  reckon  as  no 
telegram  come  aboard  this  car,  for  nobody.     That's  all." 

"  Perhaps  he  got  out  and  got  it  at  the  station,"  I  suggested. 

•He  didn't  get  out.  He  just  sat  there  a  grumblin'  wid  dat  'ar 
paper  parcel. 

"  Then  how  did  he  have  time  to  write  this  note?  " 

It  did  seem  almost  incredible  that,  even  had  he  employed  the 
whole  time  of  the  stoppage  of  the  train,  he  could  have  wiit- 
ten  what  he  did. 

"Didn't  write  nothin',  as  I  see.  He  just  took  dat  'ar  letter  I 
give  you  out  of  his  pocket,  and  he  says,  'Give  dis  to  de  English 
gent  as  sits  opposite,"  and  then,  as  the  cars  begins  to  move  he  runs 
to  de  door,  and  out  on  de  platform,  and  jumps  off." 

"  You  saw  him  jump  off." 

"Yes,  sah;  sartain  sure." 

It  certainly  did  look  strange.  I  sat  down  and  thought  what  I 
had  better  do.  Gradually  it  seemed  to  dawn  upon  me  that  I  was 
making  a  great  deal  more  of  it  all  than  it  deserved  and  that  in 
America  it  wasn't  such  a  marvelous  proceeding  for  a  stranger  to 
ask  and  expect  you  to  do  a  favor  which  in  England  one  would 
hesitate  to  accept  from  an  intimate  friend.  It  was  quite  possible, 
if  not  probable  that  the  negro  was  mistaken.  He  couldn't  have 
noticed  all  he  claimed  had  he  been  attending  to  his  work  He 
certainly  couldn't  tell  what  any  of  the  01  her  passengers  we're  do- 
ing, and  why  single  out  the  fat  man  for  his  sole  observation?  It 
was  all  nonsense.  Of  course,  I  would  take  charge  of  the  parcel 
as  he  had  asked  me.  Why  not?  And  I  thought  again  of  how 
groundless  my  suspicions  had  been  about  his  hurrying  back  from 
the  smoking  room.  And  yet,  it  was  true  there  was  no  one  there 
when  he  said  the  room  was  full.  But  the  approach  to  the  station 
would  account  for  its  sudden  vacation  before  I  got  there  1  had 
not  thought  of  that  before;  and  what  I  had  been  making  a  verit- 
?b'e  mountain  of  seemed  to  'dwindle  down  into  the  tiniest  mole- 
hill. I  horoughly  satisfied,  I  picked  up  Ihe  parcel  and  examined 
it.  It  was  clearly  a  box  of  some  sort,  a  foot  lorg  by  eight  inches 
wide  and  four  deep.  It  felt  as  if  it  was  made  of  tin.  It  wis 
rather  heavy,  too;  but  its  contents,  whatever  they  were  must 
have  been  carefully  packed,  for  there  was  no  movement  or  jingle 
inside,  as  I  shook  it  to  see.  It  was  wrapped  up,  as  I  have  said, 
in  thick  brown  paper,  and  bound  round  several  times  with  ihick, 
stout  siring,  tied  with  a  series  of  hard  knots,  and-I  had  not 
noticed  this  before— these  knots  were  partially  covered  by  red 
sealing-wax,  on  which  there  was  an  impression  of  a  seal.  This 
impression  was  evidenlly  made  by  a  larger  seal  than  the  surface  of 
the  wax  admitted  the  showing  of  in  its  lull  dimensions  or  design. 
1  lillcei  up  the  box  to  the  light,  to-examine  it  more  closely.  Yes, 
but  half  of  the  seal  which  had  been  used  had  left  its  impress  on  the 
wax.  But  there  was  enough  to  show  that  it  had  been  made  by  a 
large,  oval-shaped  seal-most  probably  a  ring— on  which  a  mono- 
gram had  been  engraved,  for  I  clearly  deciphered  the  lower  halves 
of  the  letters  W  and  A  entwined.  This  was  the  only  indicia  of 
ownership  the  parcel  bore. 

The  porter  came  to  make  up  my  berth.  Putting  the  parcel,  with 
my  traveling  bag  and  roll  of  rugs,  at  Ihe  loot  of  the  bed,  I  turned 
in  :  and,  thankful  for  the  absence  of  the  fat  man,  in  the  comfortirfj 
reflection  that  the  berth  above  was  unoccupied.  I  was  soon  fast 
asleep. 

I  had  been  asleep  for  what  seemed  hours  when  one  of  those 
bumps,  for  which  the  Westinphouse  brakes  are  famous,  brought 
the  tram  to  a  sudden  stop,  and  roused  me,  with  a  start,  from  a 
sound  and  dreamless  slumber.    In  the  haarneas  of  my  awakening, 
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I  thought  it  must  be  a  collision,  or  that  the  train  had  left  the  line, 
at  all  events.  I  sat  up  in  my  berth.  No,  I  didn't— quite.  The 
top  of  my  head  came  in  violent  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the 
berth  above,  and  I  fell  back  considerably  stunned  and  bewildered, 
for  the  moment.  Then  my  senses  came  back,  and,  thoroughly 
awake,  the  anger  of  pain  gave  place  to  the  anger  of  indignation. 
There  was  some  one  in  the  upper  berth,  after  all  I  How  could  it 
be?  By  what  right  had  any  one  taken  possession  of  it?  It  still 
belonged  to  the  fat  man,  and  no  one  else  had  any  right  to  occupy 
it.  Everything  seemed  quiet  in  the  car;  there  had  evidently  been 
no  accident,  and  the  train  was  starting  on  its  way  again.  I  would 
get  up  at  once  and  remonstrate  with  the  porter  Hastily  pulling 
on  the  few  garments  I  had  removed  (the  character  of  ones  disrob- 
ing for  the  night  in  a  Pullman  car  being  decidedly  slight),  I  rolled 
out  of  my  berth,  and,  unable  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  my 
boots,  set  out  in  my  stockings  to  find  him.  He  was  dozing  in  a 
corner  of  the  smoking-room. 

"Ain't  no  sort  o'  use  complainin'  to  me,  sah,"  he  said,  in  reply 
to  my  complaint.  "I  ain't  got  nothin' to  do  with  it.  I  jest  obeys 
orders  when  I  makes  up  de  berths." 

•'But  the  berth  belongs  to  the  fat  gentleman,"  I  expostulated. 

"  Dat  don't  make  no  sort  o'  difference.  He  ain't  dar,  is  he? 
Well,  de  rules  ob  de  company  says  dat  all  unclaimed,  unoccupied 
berths  must  be  filled  up  if  any  passenger  wants  'em.  So,  the  con- 
ductor, he  give  dat  berth  to  a  gem'man  as  got  aboard  at  Toledo. 
He's  in  bed  hisself,  or  he  could  tell  you  the  same." 

Much  against  my  will,  I  was  obliged  to  accept  this  explanation, 
though  I  couldn't  see  what  legal  right  the  company  had  to  sell  the 
same  berth  twice  to  two  different  penple,  and  I  said  so.  With  the 
same  noiseless  tread  that  I  had  left  it,  I  returned  to  my  berth.  As 
I  drew  aside  the  curtains  which  hung  in  one  long  vallance  from  a 
rod  near  the  ceiling,  and  thus  screened  both  upper  and  lower 
berths  from  the  passage-way  without,  I  staggered  back.  The  oc- 
cupant of  the  upper  berth  hastily  turned  over  with  his  face  to  the 
wall,  and  drew  the  bed-clothes  up  about  his  head.  For  the  mo- 
ment I  could  have  sworn  it  was  the  fat  man  with  the  thin  face.  I 
say,  for  the  moment,  because  the  next  minute  I  saw  that  the  re- 
cumbent figure  was  that  of  a  slight,  thin  man.  To  assure  myself, 
however,  I  said: 

"  I  beg  your  pardon."' 

But  the  only  answer  I  got  was  a  snore.  I  thought  he  couldn't 
possibly  have  got  to  sleep  so  quick  as  that,  and  this  adding  to  my 
suspicions,  I  determined  to  satisfy  myself. 

"Look  here,  my  friend,"  I  said  in  a  loud  tone,  for  I  was  some- 
what out  of  patience;  "  haven't  you  made  a  mistake?" 

There  was  no  movement  in  reply,  but  a  gruff  voice,  as  unlike 
the  fat  man's  as  two  voices  could  be,  in  the  richest  brogue  I  ever 
heard  outside  of  Tipperary  or  Connemara,  came  from  under  the 
bed-clothes: 

"Mistake,  is  it?  Bedad,  I  think  it's  yerself  as  has  made  a  mis- 
take, as  yez'll  purty  soon  foind  out,  if  yez  don't  lave  me  alone,  ye 
rapscallion,  ye!" 

Quite  satisfied,  though  still  mystified,  I  turned  in  again.  But 
sleep  I  couldn't,  and  didn't,  till  daylight  showed  through  the 
chinks  of  my  window  blinds.  Then  I  dropped  into  a  nap  from 
which  I  was  aroused  by  the  porter,  with  the  intelligence: 

"Next  station,  Cleveland !    Half  an  hour  for  breakfast !" 

My  first  thought  was  of  the  episode  of  the  night  before  with  the 
man  overhead.  I  looked  up.  I  saw  to  the  top  of  the  car.  The 
U'  per  berth  was  back  in  its  panel  in  the  wall,  as  I  had  seen  it  when 
I  first  went  to  bed.  Could  it  all  have  been  only  a  dream?  Hardly, 
I  thought.  Still,  I  couldn't  feel  quite  sure.  So,  I  got  up,  and 
went  and  questioned  the  porter  again. 

"You  mean  dat  'ar  Frenchman  who  took  de  berth  over  you  at 
Toledo?  Why,  he  left  de  car  at  Paynesville,  about  half  an  hour 
ago?" 

"Frenchman?"  said  I.    "Irishman,  you  mean!" 

*'  Irishman?  Not  much  I  I  thin  k  I  knows  an  Irishman  when  I 
sees  him.  Dat  'ar  party  was  a  Frenchman.  Dat's  all  I  knows 
'bout  it,  boss.     Cleveland!     Half  an  hour  for  breakfast!" 

The  next  few  hours  found  us  skirting  the  southern  banks  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  at  i  o'clock  we  stopped  at  Buffalo  for  dinner.  As 
I  cams  back  from  the  dining  room  in  the  station,  and  was  getting 
into  the  car  again,  I  glanced  down  the  train,  and  again  could  I 
have  taken  my  oath  that  I  saw  the  fat  man  in  the  act  of  stepping 
in  at  the  further  end  of  the  next  car.  So  sure  was  I  of  this  that  I 
hurried  on  into  the  other  car  to  see.  I  walked  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  scrutinizing  the  passengers  till  they  must  have  thought 
I  was  a  detective  in  search  of  some  absconding  bank  director  or 
State  official.  But  my  labors  were  in  vain.  The  fat  man  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.  I  came  back  to  my  seat  with  a  sense  of  curious 
uncertainty  which  I  could  not  shake  off.  Mystery  seemed  to  be 
following  mystery,  and  no  sooner  was  one  puzzle  apparently 
cleared  up  than  another  sprang  up  in  its  place.  I  felt  tempted  to 
open  the  parcel.  But,  on  serious  consideration,  was  I  justified  in 
doing  so?  No,  I  thought;  certainly  not.  It  was,  quite  likely, 
all  nonsense.  It  couldn't  have  been  htm  I  had  seen,  for  where 
could  he  have  come  from?  It  was  but  another  of  my  groundless 
suspicions,  as  one  after  another  I  had  found  them  to  turn  out,  and 
I  would  try  and  banish  the  subject  from  my  mind.  And  so,  in 
that  endeavor,  I  read,  surveyed  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Hudson 
river,  along  who^e  bank  we  ran  for  hours,  and  dozed,  until  the 
train  arrived  at  New  York,  about  half  an  hour  late.  To  the  au- 
thorized luggage  agent,  who  came  into  the  train  before  it  reached 
the  terminus,  to  take  up  the  passengers'  baggage  checks,  and  for 
a  small  fee  convey  their  luggage  to  whatever  destination  they 
should  direct  it  to  be  broughr,  I  gave  my  eight  checks,  receiving 
in  return  a  receipt  giving  the  numbers  of  the  checks.  As  I  should 
be  such  a  short  time  at  the  hotel— hardly  one  night — and  to  avoid 
the  unnecessary  trouble  of  a  double  transfer  from  the  hotel  to  the 
steamer,  I  directed  my  luggage  to  be  brought  to  the  steamer  at 
once,  or,  rather,  early  next  morning.  I  gave  myself  no  further 
thought  about  my  traps,  and  drove  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
my  sole  objects  of  care  in  the  luggage  line  being  my  traveling  bag, 
roll  of  rugs,  and— the  (at  man's  parcel.  It  was  then  half-past  nine, 
and  I  told  the  clerk  in  the  office  if  a  Mr.  Frank  Fearless  called,  to 
send  him  to  my  room  at  once.  I  was  most  curious  to  see  this  per- 
son after  all  that  had  happened,  and,  fearing  that  I  might  miss 
him,  I  made  a  hurried  supper  in  the  dining-room,  and  went  to  my 
room.  Ten  o'clock  struck— half-past  ten — eleven,  and  still  no 
Mr.  Fearless  made  his  appearance.  Thinking  there  might  besoms 
mistake  about  it  down  stairs,  I  stepped  down  to  the  office  to  see. 
No;  no  one  bad  been  to  ask  for  me.  What  could  be  the  matter? 
Could  the  person  have  mistaken  or  misunderstood  my  name — 
names  and  addresses  do  get  sadly  mixed  up  in  telegrams  some- 
times— and  asked  for  the  wrong  person,  or  gone  to  the  wrong  ho- 
tel? Yet,  stay!  It  suddenly  dawned  upon  me  that,  among  his 
many  questions,  the  fat  man  had  never  asked  my  name  or  where  I 
was  going  to  stay  in  New  York.  I  looked  at  the  note.  It  was 
addressed  to  no  one,  called  me  by  no  name,  and  the  only  reference 
to  my  stopping  place  was  "your  hotel."  How  simply  and  unut- 
terably stupid  ol  me  not  to  have  noticed  this  before!  Could  the 
note  have  been  intended  for  any  one  el=e,  and  the  porter  have 
made  a  mistake?  It  was  out  of  the  question  to  hunt  up  the  porter 
it  that  time  of  night,  and  seek  any  further  explanations  fromhim, 
had  I  had  any  inclination  to  do  so.  And  yet.  when  I  came  to 
think  of  it,  it  was  just  possible  the  fat  man  had  found  out  my 
name.  It  was  signed  at  the  bottom  of  my  railway  ticket,  and  he 
might  have  seen  it  when  the  baggage-master  at  Chicago  was 
punching  it  (as  is  the  custom)  on  giving  me  my  checks.  In  that 
case  a  visit  to  the  different  principal  hotels,  and  an  inspection  of 
their  registers,  would  eventually  ascertain  my  whereabout*:.  Yes. 
that  was  it,  of  course ;  and  that  accounted  for  the  delay.    I  would 

§ive  Mr.  Fearless  another  half  hour's  grace,  and  if  at  12  o'clock  he 
idn't  appear,  I  would  go  to  bed.  But  I  might  have  spared  my- 
self this  far'her  vexation.  Mr.  Fearless  did  not  come.  Decidedly 
annoyed  at  having  uselessly  lost  the  rest  and  sleep  I  needed  on  the 
eve  of  a  long  sea  voyage,  and,  thinkine  perhaps  the  fellow  might 
yet  come  to  time  in  the  morning  before  I  left,  I  went  to  bed. 
Next  morning,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  go  the  office  again.  Still 
no  person  had  been  to  see  me.  The  hour  arrived  for  me  to  drive 
down  to  the  dock.    What  to  do  with  the  parcel  I  didn't  know,    I 


asked  if  I  might  leave  it  to  be  kept  till  called  for.    The  clerk — a 

mere  under-one  in  charge  of  the  office  at  that  early  hour — wouldn't 

take  the  responsibility  of  accepting  its  care   without  authority 

from  the  head  clerk  or  manager,  and  these  would  not  be  up  until 

after  I  had  gone.    There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  the  parcel 

with  me,  and,  still  fancying  the  man  mieht  come  for  it  to  the 

1  steamer,  as  the  fat  man   knew  I   was  going  in  the  Albania,  and 

,  had  so  telegraphed  his  friend,  I  did   so.     On   reaching   the  ship  I 

I  went  at  once  to  my  stateroom  to  deposit  the  things  I  had  with 

1  me.     My  portmanteau  was  not   there,  but   instead   was  a  small, 

[  round-topped  American  trunk,  such  as  they  call  a  "Saratoga."     I 

called  the  steward  and  asked  him  about  it. 

!      "Oh,  yes,  sir,"  he  said.    "That's  quite  right.    That's  your 

I  trunk." 

"  But  I  say  it  isn't, "  I  retorted.    "  1  it»—        ought  to  know  my 
j  own  property. " 

I  "Well,  sir,  that's  what  the  transfer  baggage  man  fetched  here 
I  this  morning  along  with  your  other  things.  There  was  eight  in 
j  all,  and  this  one  he  told  me  you  wanted  in  your  cabin  for  the 
I  voyage. " 

"It    was  my    portmanteau   I   wanted;  not    this  confounded 

ll*ing. "  ,_. 

"  There  wasnt  any  portmanteau  among  your  things,  sir.  I 
know,  sir,  for  I  saw  them  all  come  on  board. " 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,  then,  "  said  I,  "and  they  have 
brought  me  somebody  else's  trunk  for  my  portmanteau,  that's 
all.  " 

"  These  baggage  people  never  makes  mistakes,  sir,  "  replied  the 
steward.  "  It  would  ruin  their  business  if  they  did.  Didn't  they 
give  you  a  receipt  with  the  numbers  of  your  checks  npon  it !  " 

"  Yes,  they  did.  But  how  does  that  help  it.  I  don't  know  the 
numbers  of  the  checks  I  gave  him. ''  Yet  s'ay;  what  was  I  think- 
ing about?  I  had  them  in  my  memorandum  book. 

I  took  the  receipt  and  my  memorandum  book  and  compared 
them.  Yes,  they  were  all  right.  But  stop— no,  they  were  not  all 
right.  They  tallied  in  every  case  but  one.  No.  21,342  in  my 
memorandum  read  6,567  in  the  receipt.  That  is  to  say,  the  first 
number  was  in  my  memorandum-book,  and  was  not  in  the  re- 
ceipt, and  the  second  number  was  in  the  receipt,  but  not  in  my 
memorandum-book.  It  could  not  be  possible  that  the  baggage 
agent  in  the  train  could  have  made  a  mistake  with  one  check  and 
have  been  so  correct  with  all  the  others.  The  mistake  of  a  figure 
I  could  understand,  but  not  of  a  long  number  running  into 
thousands.  Nor  could  I  for  the  same  reason  have  erred  in  enter- 
ing the  numbers  in  my  book.  There  was  one  curious  thing  about 
it,  too.  There  was  no  figure  of  the  first  number  in  the  second. 
No;  the  check  must  have  been  changed  by  some  one  after  I  re- 
ceived it.  But  by  whom?  The  checks  had  never  been  out  of  my 
Eossession.  Ah,  yes,  they  had.  The  fat  man  with  the  thin  face 
ad  had  them  in  his  band  on  the  platform  at  Chicago.  The  fat 
man  with  the  thin  face  seemed  to  be  my  evil  genius.  Was  I  never 
to  escape  him  or  his  influence  over  my  affairs  ? 

"Dash  the  fat  man  with  the  thin  face!  "  I  exclaimed,  only  my 
invective  was  begun  by  rather  a  more  severe  verb.  "He  has 
been  my  unremitting  torment  since  it  was  my  misfortune  to  en- 
counter him.  First  with  that  confounded  parcel,  which  I  have 
half  a  mind  to  pitch  overboard;  and  now,  with  this  beastly, 
vulgar,  disreputable-looking  trunk.  As  if  such  a  thing  could 
belong  to  me.     I  wi&h  be  was—  " 

My  further  imprecations  on  the  fat  man's  head  were  here  cut 
short  by  the  appearance  at  the  stateroom  door  of  a  slightly  built 
young  man  with  short  black  hair  and  moustache,  and  dressed  in  a 
fashionably  made  and  perfect  fitting  suit  of  light  tweed. 

"  Ah,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  intruding,  sir,"  he  said,  smiling, 
and  showing  a  row  of  white  teeth  j  "  but  I  believe  this  is  the  room 
in  which  my  berth  is  situated.  I  presume  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  my  room-ma'e?  " 

He  spoke  with  a  decided  American  accent,  and  his  manner  was 
so  straightforward  and  polite  that  the  resentful  glance  with  which 
I  had  at  first  greeted  him  at  once  thawed  away. 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  This  is  my  room;  at  least,  to  put  it  more  cor- 
rectly, my  half-room.  But  won't  you  come  in?  I  shan't  be  here  a 
minute." 

"Thanks.  Dan't  stir,  please.  I  only  want  to  leave  these  things," 
and  he  threw  down  on  the  sofa  a  strapped  roll  of  coats,  wraps,  and 
walking-sticks,  and  asmall  yellow  leather  "valise"  (or  a  Gladstone 
bag,  as  we  would  call  it  in  England)  together  with  a  large  bundle 
of  paper-covered  books  aud  newspapers.  "  I'll  come  back  directlv 
and  put  them  away,"  he  added.  "  But  I  want  to  go  now  and  see 
abaut  getting  my  seat  at  the  table.  There's  always  a  rush,  and 
there's  nothing  like  being  at  the  Captain's  table.  Shall  I  secure 
you   a  seat   at  the  same  lime?  " 

"Oh,  thanks.     Don't  trouble,"  I  said. 

"No  trouble.  Yes,  I  will,  then.  But  look  here.  What  name 
shall  I  give?  " 

"  Major  Warde,  please." 

"  All  right.  Here's  my  card,"  taking  one  out  of  an  elaborate, 
silver-mounted,  crocodile-skin  pocket-book.  "See  you  again," 
and  with  a  graceful  wave  of  the  hand  he  was  gone. 

I  looked  at  the  card.  It  was  as  severely  simple  as  the  most  ex- 
acting republican  could  desire: 


ALFRED  WESTERFELDT, 

New  York. 


Was  all  there  was  on  it.  Rather  indefinite,  perhaps,  yet  not  so  bad 
as  the  Englishman  who  got  into  the  American  papers  as  "  Mr. 
Smi'h  of  London." 

"  Well,  sir;  what  shall  I  do  with  the  trunk?  "  asked  the  stew- 
ard, who  had  been  waiting  outside. 

I  had  forgotten  all  abimt  the  trunk  in  my  short  interview  with 
my  room-mate,  and  I  had,  while  contemplating  his  card,  fallen  in- 
to one  of  those  sudden  fits  of  abstraction  hardly  to  be  called  a  rev- 
erie, in  which  it  had  seemed  to  glimmer  through  my  mind  that  I 
had  seen  this  Mr.  Wester  eldt  before,  snnewhere  or  other,  but 
whereorwhen,  I  could  not  recall.  I  was  trying  to  remtmber, 
when  the  steward's  question  shatter*  d  my  train  of  thought. 

"I  won't  have  it  in  here— that's  flit,"  I  replied.  "  But  I'll  tell 
you  what.  Youcan  leave  it  in  the  passage  ouiside  the  door,  and 
then,  if  any  one  turns  up  to  claim  it,  they  can  get  it.  It's  not  im- 
possible that  somebody  on  board  has  taken  my  portmanteau  by 
mistake." 

The  steward  smiled  incredulously. 

"No  one  on  board  has  got  it,  sir.  I'm  sure  of  that."  However, 
he  deposited  the  trunk  outside,  as  I  told  him. 

There  was  one  comfort.  If  any  one  saw  it,  the  red  W  with 
which  it  had  been  labeled  on  the  d  >ck  b:fore  it  came  on  board 
would  be  'aken  quite  as  much  for  Westerfeldt  as  for  Warde. 

I  went  up  on  deck.  We  were  steaming  slowly  out  across  the 
bar  and  past  Sandy  Hook,  and 'the  morning  being  warm  and 
bright  with  sunlight,  and  the  sea  like  glass,  the  full  complement 
of  passengers  weregetting  their  first  breath  of  sea-air,  sitting  in 
folding  chairs  along  the  lea  side  of  the  deck-houses,  or  promenad- 
ing up  and  down  to  wind'ard. 

t recently  I  encountered  Westerfeldt, 

"Hello.  Major!  "' he  exclaimed,  in  the  familiar  tone  of  a  friend 
from  boyhood;  "  I've  been  down  to  the  cabin  and  all  over  the 
ship,  looking  for  you.  Have  a  cigar.  By  the  bye,  I  got  you  a 
seat  at  the  Captain's  table,  next  mine.  And  talking  ol  seats  re- 
minds me  that  I  have  1  wo  deck  chairs.     Have  you  one?  '' 

"  No,"  I  told  him.  I  did  not  know  of  the  necessity  of  such  an 
article  on  board  the  Atlantic  liners  till  my  voyage  out,  and  I  had 
had  no  time  to  provide  myself  wi'h  one  in  New  York. 

"As  an  unenlightened  Britisher,  you  didn't  tumble  to  the 
steamer  chair  racket  until  too  la'e— that  was  it,  eh?  Ha-ha! 
Well,  one  of  mine  is  at  your  disposal  for  the  voyage.  Come  round 
and  I'll  show  you  where  they  are." 

We  went  round  to  the  lea  side. 


was  yours 


*' There,"  went  on  Westerfeldt,  pointing  to  two  chai  — 
out  to  their  full  leng:h  side  by  side  under  the  sheler 
forward  deck  housas,  and  near  the  warmth  of  the  funnel,    a 
one  of  whi:h  was  the  roll  of  wraps  and  bundle  of   bnoks  and    pa- 
pers.    "  Take  your  choce.     We  can  sit  here  and  smoke  and   read 
till  the  lunch  gong  sour.ds.    Sit  down,  and  I'll  put   one  of  these 
over  your  legs,"  and  he  began  to  undo  the  wraps. 

"1  hanks,  very  much,"  I  said,  as  politely  as  I  could,  for  some- 
how it  was  an  effort  to  me — why,  I  couldn't  tell.  "  But  I  don't 
think  I'll  sit  down  just  yet.  I  want  some  exercise,  and  will  walk 
a  bit  first.'' 

"  Well,  just  as  you  like,"  said  Westerfeldt,  in  a  crestfallen  tone 
that  made  me  feel  sorry.  "You'll  find  me  here  for  the  next  two 
hours." 

I  wasn't  really  anxious  for  exercise,  and  being  a  very  bad  sailor, 
the  ocean  swell,  into  which  we  had  now  got,  was  easier  of  en- 
counter seated  than  on  foot.  But  I  couldn't  help  the  feeiirg,  not 
of  dislike  for  this  man  Westerfeldt,  bat  which  seemed  to  say  to 
me— discourage  his  attentions  even  to  repelling  them.  Besides 
which,  I  wanted  to  think  by  myself,  and  I  knew  that  Westerfeldt's 
rattling  tongue  would  never  let  me  do  that.  So  I  walked  away 
with  a  short  nod  in  return  for  his  elabora  e  wave  of  the  hand. 

It  was  not  long  before  1  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sooner 
I  got  to  my  stateroom  the  better  it  would  be  for  me.  I  went  down 
and  lay  on  the  sofa,  turning  over  in  my  mind  the  events  of  the 
past  two  days,  in  the  vain  hope  ol  arriving  at  some  satisfactory 
conclusion  in  respect  to  them.  But  the  more  I  thought  the  more 
puzzling  did  everything  appear.  The  gong  for  luncheon  sounded, 
and  the  next  moment  Westerfeldt  seemed  to  tumble  headlong  in  at 
the  doorway. 

"  Confound  that  trunk!"  he  exclaimed,  "and  whoever  put  it 
there!  I've  nearly  br>  ken  my  neck  over  it.  Hello!  You  here? 
What's  the  matter?  Sick,  already?  Why,  pshaw!  You  mustn't 
give  up  like  that.     Come,  brace  up,  and  have  some  lunch." 

"  I'm  quite  comfortable  here/thankyou,"  I  said,  in  a  cold  tone  I 
could  not  repress.     "I  don't  want  an>thine  to  eat,  I  assure  you." 

•*  Oh,  all  right,"  he  answered,  a  little  stiffly.  By  the  bye,  dun't 
you  think  you'd  better  have  that  trunk  of  yours  outside  brought  in- 
to the  room?     It  will  hurt  somebody  yet." 

"  It  isn't  mine,"  I  said,  quickly. 

"  Not  yours?    Then  who  the  deuce  does  it  belong  to  ?  ' 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  replied.     "  I  thought,  perhaps,  it    w 
from  the  W  on  it.    Isn't  it?  " 

"  Mine?  "  he  said,  in  a  peculiar  tone,  while  a  curious  expression 
came  into  his  eyes.  *'  WThat  made  you  think  that,  eh?  W  stands 
for  Warde  as  well  as  Westerfeldt,  doesn't  it?  " 

"Quite  true;"  said  I,  "by  a  curious  coincidence  on  the  present 
occasion  it  does." 

He  looked  at  me  sharply  as  I  said  this,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  mine,  as  though  he  were  trying  to  read  my  thoughts.  For 
the  first  time  I  noticed  that  his  eyes  were  blue— a  most  uncom- 
mon accompaniment  of  black  hair,  especially  such  jet-black  hair 
as  his.  Then  a  dim,  vague  recollection  seemed  to  rise  up  before 
me.     Where  had  I  seen  him  before? 

"  And  you  had  no  other  reason  than  that  for  thinking  the 
trunk  was  mine?"  he  asked. 

"None,  whatever.     Isn't  it  yours,  then?  " 

"No,  indeed,  it  is  not," he  said,  with  a  smile,  as  his  manner  re- 
turned to  its  old  familiarity.  "Well,  old  fellow,  I  thought  of 
washing  my  hands,  but  I  guess  I  won't  disturb  you  now.  Ta-ta!" 
And  he  hurried  away.  In  abaut  five  minutes  he  returned,  wi'h  a 
pint  bottle  of  champagne  in  his  hand,  one  of  the  stewards  follow- 
ing with  a  tumbler  of  ice  and  some  ham  sandwiches. 

"Here,  old  chap;  I've  brought  you  the  sovereign  remedy  for 
first-day  qualms  on  board  ship,"  and  he  poured  out  a  foaming 
bumper  of  Pommery  Sec,  and  handed  it  to  me.  "Come,  sit  up. 
I'll  take  no  refusal.  Don't  sip.  Drink  it  down.  There;  I'll  bet 
you  feel  better  already." 

I  was  compelled  to  confess  that  I  did.  The  wine,  too,  quickly 
spread  its  warming  influence  around  my  heart,  and  my  feelings  of 
distrust  and  repugnance  towards  Westerfeldt  seemed  to  undergo  a 
sudden  revulsion.  His  kind  thought  of  me  touched  me,  and  I 
felt  grateful  for  the  relief  his  remedy  afforded  me,  for  I  had  been 
rather  poorly. 

"■  I  am  forever  letting  my  prejudices  lead  and  control  me,"  I 
said  to  myself.  "  There  is  really  no  harm  in  the  fellow,  beyond 
a  forward,  familiar  manner,  that,  after  all,  a  man  shouldn't  mind. 
I  should  be  a  brute  were  I  to  be  rude  or  snubbing  to  him  after 
this." 

The  consequence  was  that  after  that  Westerfeldt  and  I  became 
great  friends  and  constant  companions.  It  is  true  that  nriw  and 
then  the  old  sensation  would  come  over  me,  and  I  would  flinch 
from  his  familiarity  for  the  moment.  But  I  managed  always  to 
get  the  better  of  it.  The  weather  continued  fine,  and,  having  got 
over  the  first  day  successfully,  thanks  to  Westerfeldt's  prescrip- 
tion, I  had  little  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  sea-legs  so  indispensa- 
ble to  the  pleasure  and   comfort    of  a  sea-voyage.     Old   sailors 

there  were  men  on  board  who  bad  crossed  ten  or  a  dozen  times- 
smiled  and  shrugged  their  shoulders  at  my  complacent  confidence 
in  myself,  and  told  me  to  wait— we  should  have  a  blow  soon. 

Westerfeldt  appeared  to  know  everybody  on  board,  and  he  was 
never  tired  of  introducing  some  man  to  me,  or  me  to  some  new 
young  lady.  His  gay,  unrestrained  manner  made  him  popular 
with  every  one.  He  was  the  life  of  the  dinner  table,  and  it  is  a 
question  which  were  in  greater  demand,  his  stories  in  the  smok- 
ing-room by  the  men,  or  his  songs  (which  he  sang  in  a  fine  tenor 
voice)  in  the  saloon  by  the  women.  I  sa'd  he  was  popular  and  a 
favorite  with  every  one  in  the  ship.  And  he  was — with  one  ex- 
ception. This  exception  was  a  young  New  York  docor,  named 
Appleton,  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  young  fellow,  as  different  from 
Westerfeldt  as  chalk  from  cheese.  There  happened  lo  be  on 
board  the  ship  a  certain  dashing  New  York  belle.  There  were 
scores  of  beauties  from  the  different  cities,  cast  very  much  in  the 
same  mold,  to  an  English  eye;  but  this  Miss  Blanche  Croker 
seemed  toeclipse  them  all.  She  was  traveling  with  her  mother, 
a  middle  aged  lady,  who,  by  the  bye,  did  considerable  flirting  on  her 
own  account,  and  the  daughter  was  a  fair  sample  of  American 
girls,  to  be  met  within  dczens  on  the  continent  during  the  sum- 
mer. It  appeared  that  Appleton  had  had  the  two  ladies,  mother 
and  daughter,  put  under  his  charge  for  the  voyage  by  some  male 
relative  in  New  York,  and  while  performing  the  duties  of  custo- 
dian and  escort,  ht  had  become  an  admirer  of  the  young  lady.  At 
all  events,  his  attentions  were  more  marked,  and  partook  of  more 
"eye-making"  than  mere  looking  after  demanded.  Westerfeldt 
who  was  a  "masher,"  in  the  full  sense  of  the  American  accepta- 
tion of  the  slang,  seemed  to  have  time  to  smile  upon  every  woman 
on  board  in  turn,  and  in  the  course  nf  each  day  Miss  Croker  came 
in  for  hershare  of  his  attention.  For  Westerfeldt  she  showed  a 
decided  preference,  while  Appleton'*  tender  speeches  and  exigeant 
politeness  were  received  with  indifference.  It  did  not  take  Ap- 
pleton long  to  see  this,  and  naturally  a  man  turns  against  a  suc- 
cessful rival.  At  leas',  so  I  inferred  was  the  case  from  a  short 
conversation  we  had  one  morning.  We  were  sitting  together  in 
the  smoking-room,  and  Westerfeldt  passed  the  open  doorway 
walking  arm  in-arm  with  Miss  Croker.  I  saw  Appleton  frown 
and   chew   away  at  his  cigarette. 

"  I  wish  Blanche  wouldn't  make  herself  so  pronounced  with  that 
fellow,"  he  growled. 

"Then  you  don't  like  him?"  said  I.  "I  thought  evervbodv 
liked  Westerfeldt."  ' 

"Well,  I  don't, for  one,"  he  answered.  "  He's  got  too  much 
cold  cheek  for  my  taste.  Here  he  is  'hail  fellow  well  met  with  ev- 
ery one,  and  nobody  ever  set  eyes  on  him  before  they  came 
aboard  the  ship." 

"  What?"  I  exclaimed;  "do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  the  peo- 
pld  he  has  introduced  me  to,  yoursell  among  the  number,  are  not 
old  friends  of  his?  You  surprise  me.  He's  a  townsman  of  yours, 
isn't  he?" 

"Not  that  I  kow  of." 

"  Why.  he  told  me  you  and  he  were  members  of  the  same  club 
in  New  York,  and  belonged  to  the  same  set  in  society." 

"He  told  you  that,  did  be?"   shouted    Appleton,  laughing. 
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•'  Why,  I  tell  you  I  ncwr  saw  ihe  fellow  in  my  hie  until  he  came 
up  anH  asked  me  lor  a  light  for  his  cigar  the  djy  we  sailed.  After 
ifial  we  weie  old  friends,  -o  far  as  he  re  concerned.  People  can 
talk  ot  Americans  ba.mg  brass  and  cheek,  and  be.ng  too  (amtlur 
on  first  a.quain'ance,  but  that  fellow  can  beat  any  of  us. 

"  Why,  he  is  an  American,  isn't  he? 

'■  lie  an  American  ?  "  exclaimed  Appleton,  screwing  up  his  face 
indheust.    "No,  iod  eil. '  ,  , 

-Well  il  he's  not  an  American,"  said  I,  "Id  like  to  know 
what  he  is      He's  not  Knglish.  that  I'll  swear.  . 

••He's  an  Irishman,"  saii  Appleton.  -That's  what  he  is.  Easy 
enough  to  tell  tha\  I  should  have  thought. 

••An  Irishman?"  I  exclaimed.  "Nonsense.  I  ve  been  too 
much  among  Jn-hmen  not  to  know  one  when  I  meet  him. 

"  Where?     Io  Ireland?" 

"I  Thought  <o,"said  Aprleton.  "That's  where  you're  out  of  it. 
An  In*h  Irishman  i,  one  thing;  an  American-Irishman  is  a  horse 
of  anoth-r  color.  That  fell  .w,  Westerfeldt,  is  an  American-Irish- 
man     We  have  thousands  ol  them  in  America." 

"  Rut    Wcsleifsldt  isn't  an  Irish  name,"  I  urged. 

"No  mare  it  is.  Cut  it  sounds  better  than  Shaughnessy  or 
O  RarTerly,  and  a  man  with  it  is  apt  to  be  taken  lor  a  scion  of 
one  of  the  Knickerbocker  families  of  Manhattan  Island,  don  i  you 
see?    A  man  may  call  himself  what  he  likes." 

•■  Put  he'<  got  ho  brogue, "  I  persisted,  still  unsatisfied.  He 
talk' i  ist  like  an  American."  g 

-  N  >  he  d  ><n't."  said  Appleton.  "You  think  so,  of  course; 
b  it  we 'Americans  can  dete:t  ihe  difference.  He's  like  thousands 
of  o  hers  who  come  to  America  and  live  there  long  enough  to  ac- 
quire a  cer'ain  semblance  of  American  ways  and  manners,  and 
-el  rid  of  their  brogue.     Abroad  he'd  pass   for  a  genuine  Yankee, 

dare  say  and  be  accredited  with  the  possession  of  the  ■American 
accent,' as  the  English  papers  call  it;  but  an  American  would 
ca  ci  him  out  in  a  minu'e." 

■■Iconics*."  said  I,  *  I  can't  s°e  in  what  way  hismanner  ot 
speaking  differs  from  that  of  any  American  I  ever  met." 

'•  Perhaps  not.  But  it  does,  all  the  same.  Now,  I  11  tell  you 
one  little  thing  that  -hiws  what  I  mean  in  Westerfeldt.  It  s  the 
way  he  siy*  *  Ah  '  N  >w.  y  >u  watch  and  notice  the  next  time  he 
says  it,  and  see  if  it  isn't  fl  it  in  tone.  We  don't  call  it  'Aw,'  as 
you  di  in  England,  but  we  pronounce  it  quite  differently  from  the 
way  they  do  m  Ireland.  There  are  cords  of  o  her  things  but  that 
one  is  q  lite  enough  to  satisfy  me.  We  may  'guess 'and  'reckon 
every  three  minutes,  and  say  '  why,  certainly.'and  'once  in  a  while, 
and  al!  the  other  expressions  which  foreigners  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  live  upon,  but  he  can't  take  away  the  effect  of  his 
'  Ah.'"  -  .       .„ 

"  Bat  what  could  be  his  object  in   passing  for  an  Amencanr" 
said  I,  still  unconvinced  by  what  seemed  to  me  a  very  weak  ex- 
planation, tit 

"  Oh,  that  I  can't  toll  you,"  replied  Appleton.  But  that  he 
has  <;ome  reason  for  it,  you  may  depend.  He's  too  wide-awake  a 
chap  not  to  have  some  motive  for  whatever  he  does.  There  s 
something  fishy  about  the  fellow,  I  fe*l  certain.  And,  look  here. 
Have  you  ever  no*  iced  that  he  never  lakes  iff  his  left  -hand  glove 
—not  even  a' his  meals?  " 

"  Ah,  yes,  he  does,"  said  I;  "that  is,  he  wears  a  glove  with- 
out fingers  at  his  meals," 

"Of  course."  retorted  Appleton,  nodding  his  head  knowingly. 
11  Now,  what  is  that  for?  " 

••  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  I  replied,  rather  out  of  patience  at 
the  man  for  making  so  much  of  such  trifles.  "To  keep  his^  hand 
warm,  perhaps.     He  says  he's  sprained  one  of  his  knuckles." 

"  Oh,  that's  too  thin."  shouted  Appleton  "You  dun't  wear  a 
glove  for  a  sprain.  Sprains  don't  show.  No,  sir;  it's  my  belief 
that  fellow's  been  branded  on  that  hand." 

"  0\  come,  now.  "said  I,  warmly.  *I  think  you  are  rather  over- 
doirg  it.  I  confess  I  didn't  take  to  Weierfeldt,  myself,  at  first: 
but  ii  was  only  an  empty  prejudice  that  a  man  should  be  ashamed 
of  retaining  when  he  is  satisfied  there  is  nothing  lo  base  it  upon. 
I  think  he  is  all  right." 

"  And  I  think  he  is  a  first-class  fraud,"  cried  Appleton. 

"  Naturally,"  said  I,  glancing  out  at  the  doorway  through  which 
Westerfeldt  and  Miss  Croker  could  be  seen,  leaning  over  the 
ship's  rail.  But  Appleton  look  no  notice  of  the  remark.  I  felt 
disgusted  with  a  man  who  could  let  a  bit  of  pique  at  the  success 
of  a  rival   so  embitter  his   tongue,  and  I  got  up  to  go. 

"  Hold  on  a  minute!  "  Appleton  cillen  after  me.  "There's  no 
need  for  us  to  quarrel  over  this  thing  You  can  have  your  opin- 
ion, and  I'll  have  mine.  That's  fair,  isn't  it?  We'll  see  which  is 
right,  some  day,  perhaps." 

I  lowed,  and  look  the  hand  he  offered. 
"You  and  Westerfeldt  are  room  mates,  I  believe?     So  he  told 

me.  hut  perhaps  that's  another  yarn." 

"No,  it  is  not.     It  is  qjite  irue." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  the  number 
of  your  stateroom  ?  " 

II  Not  the  least,"  I  replied.  f'No.  124;  just  forward  of  Ihe  saloon, 
on  the  main  deck." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  writing  the  number  down  on  his  wrist- 
band. "  I  may  have  occasion  to  come  down  and  see  you  there." 

Wondering  what  on  earth  he  could  mean,  and  still  too  much  put 
out  with  him  to  ask,  I  went  on  deck  and  joined  Westerfeldt,  who 
bad  left  Miss  Crok*  r.  It  was  quite  on  the  point  of  my  tongue  to 
tell  him  what  Appleton  had  said,  but  on  second  thoughts  I  de- 
cided not  to  do  so  It  would  only  make  a  row,  and  do  no  good. 
1  was  quite  satisfied  that  Appleton,  in  his  jeaV  usy  of  Westerfeldt, 
had  exaggerated  grea'ly,  if  no  more.  Westerfeldt  soon  left  me,  to 
go  and  talk  to  another  girl,  and  I  went  back  to  the  smoking-room, 
but  Appleton  was  gone.  Just  before  the  luncheon  gong  sounded, 
I  went  down  to  the  stateroom  to  wash  my  hands.  The  Albania's 
sta'eroom;,  I  might  men'ion,  are  fitted  uiihiwo  stationary  wash- 
basins, tide  by  side.  Each  inmate  of  the  room  appropriates  one 
of  these,  and  sticks  to  it  throughout  the  voyage.  I  turned  on  the 
tap  of  the  lank  abive  mine,  and  was  waring  'or  the  basin  to  fill, 
when  I  noiiced  a  large  seal  ring  lying  on  the  td^e  of  Westerfeldt's 
ba*.in.  Whose  could  it  be?  I  wondered.  He  did  not  wear  one— 
at  least,  not  or.  hi*  right  hand,  and  it  seemed  too  large  to  fit  under 
a  glove  if  he  wore  it  on  his  left.  I  picked  the  ring  up  and  ex- 
am ned  it.  It  was  a  fine  bloods'*  nc,  set  in  old  red  gold,  and  the 
none  was  engraved  with  a  monogram. 

"Yet.  i'  must  be  Weiterfeldi'*,"  I  said  to  myself,  "for  these  are 
his  mmals— A.  W,  They'd  do  for  mine,  too,  for  the  matter  of 
that  " 

1  h  n,  it  seemed  to  fluh  Ihroigh  my  brain  that  I  had  seen  the 
ring  before.  No,  it  couldn't  b-.  And  yet.  there  was  something 
all  mi  it  that  seemed  strangely  familiar.     What  was  it? 

"How  tirr«.nrnc  that  I  cmnoi  rememher,''  I  said  aloud,  "  Ah, 
I  have  ii  !  "  Like  a  midden  g'cam  of  light,  it  came  back  to  me! 
*-It  Ii  ihr  seal  on  ihe  fat  man's  parcel ! 

My  hand*  trembled  with  excite  meat  I  unlocked  mybrg  in  which 
I  hid  pal  the  parrel  when  I  came  on  board,  and  look  the  parcel 
out.  Yei,  (  was  right  •  1  h?  «-ml  of  the  ring  fitted  the  impression 
on  thr  sealing  wax  exactly.     I  was  astonished,  thunderstruck. 

"  What  can  it  all  mnn?"  I  rried,  "Is  the  perniciout  shadow 
and  influence  of  the  fat  man  wi  h  th:  thin  (ace  to  follow  me  to  the 
middle  of    h~.  Allan  tie  oc<  an  ?  " 

In  the  mi  1st  of  my  bewildered  rjiculanons.Westerfieldtentcred. 
As  if  by  a  sort  ol  sodden  inspiration,  I  shi  ped  the  rirg  into  my 
pocket,  »nd  «*id  no'hirg  about  it 

nil  Wftsterfeldi  md  -i  troubled  loik  in  his  face. 
"  Von  -ccm  fl  uteri- d  ah  on  something,"  he  laid,  in  a  rather  un- 
easy voice.     "What   is  |t  ?'• 

Hy  an  iff>rt  of  will  I  pulled  myself  together.  I  saw  ih*t  I 
mu<-i  dissen.b'e,  if  only  to  satisfy  myself  it  to  him;  and  \  felt 
somehow  that  it  was  my  duty  to  myself  10  act  guardedly,  at  last, 
»lirr  «n  man*  «  aimnuv. 

"No  hinn."  I  si'd,  a.  qu Icily  as  I  could.    "I'm  not  feeling  quite 
righ\  thai'i  all.     It  seems  to  hegening  rough." 
"Yes,  the  barometer's  been  dropping  like  a  shot  this  last  half 


hour.  I  expect  we  are  going  to  catch  it,  now  we  ve  got  into  the 
'  roaring  forties.'     Been  washing  your  hands?  " 

"  Yes.    Why  ?  "    I  answered,  looking  up  at  him  suddenly. 

His  eyes  fell.  ,        . 

"  Ot>,  never  mind.  I  thought  of  washing  mine;  but  I  reckon  1 
won't.     Some  one  has  been  using  my  basin. ' 

"  It  wasn't  me,  I  can  assure  you,"  I  said.  "I  used  my  own.  1 
thought  you  had  been  down  here  before  me  and  used  it  yourseli; 
because,  when  I  came  in  I  found—" 

I  stopped,  and  t*gan  brushing  my  hair. 

"  Wbai  ?  "  he  asked,  quickly.  • 

I  didn't  answer  at  once,  but  went  on  brushing. 

"  What  ?    You  found  what  ?  "  he  repeated,  impatiently. 

"  Eh?"  I  turned  round  simply,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 
He  was  very  pale,  "Oh,  I  found  your  basin  full  of  soapy  water, 
which  I  let  down  "hrough  the  escape  pipe.  Why,  what  is  the 
mat'er  with  vou?  "  , 

■•Nothing,"  he  said  with  a  forced  smile.  "  I  was  only  annoyed 
that  any  one  should  have  had  the  impertinence  tocome  in  here  and 
wash  his  hands.    I  wonder  who  ii  could  have  been." 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  imagine,"  I  said,  carelessly.  "I'm  going  up  to 
luncheon  now.    I  must  try  and  keep  on  my  legs  as  long  as  I 


can.  „ 

Westerfeldt  didn't  follow  me  til  I  was  nearly  down.  Jmt 
when  he  sat  down  at  the  table,  all  traces  of  hi*  recent  agitation 
had  vanished,  and  he  talked  and  laughed  with  his  old  animation 
and  spirits.  I  felt  satisfied  that  Appleton  was  right.  After  what 
I  had  seen,  it  was  clear  that  Westerfeldt  was  playing  his  part  in  a 
gime  of  some  sort.  What,  remained  yet  to  be  seen.  That  I— 
purposely  or  accidentally— was,  or  was  to  be  mixed  up  with  it  m 
some  way  seemed  to  be  pretty  evident,  and  I  felt  it  was  my  duty 
to  use  whatever  means  that  lay  in  my  power  to  unmisk  him 
To  achieve  this  end,  I  would  have  to  wear  a  mask  myself,  and 
much  as  it  went  against  my  natural  scruples  to  do  so,  I  de- 
termined to  let  Westerfeldt  see  no  change  in  my  feeling*  or  be- 
havior toward  him.  By  thus  throwing  him  off  his  liuarJ,  he 
would  he  less  cautious,  and  give  a  better  chance  of  discovering 
him.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  thought  weak  and  vacillating  when 
I  say  that  I  had  a  sort  of  doubt  as  to  the  ring.  I  mean 
Westerfeldt's  connection  with  it.  Could  not  Appleton  have  pui 
it  there?  I  knew  no  more  of  him  than  of  Westerfeldt,  and  he  had 
that  very  morning  asked  me  wh-re  my  room  was.  Was  it  not 
some  plot  of  his  to  injure  Westerfeldt?  His  name  was  Wal'er 
Appleton,  as  I  saw  by  ihe  print  :d  list  of  passengers.  The  mono- 
gram would  do  for  him.  All  these  thing*  passed  through  my  mind. 
But  they  did  not  alter  or  interpose  with  my  purpose  to  keep  my  eyes 
open  with  Westerfeldt.  I  could  also  be  on  the  alert  with  Apple- 
ton.    Iq  justice  to  both  men,  I  would  be  ripht  in  doing  so. 

During  the  af'emoon  the  wind  freshened,  and  kicked  up  a  big- 
gish sea.  Big  enoueh  it  was  lo  roll  Ihe  Albania  about  in  a  fash- 
ion which,  under  different  circumstances,  would  hive  sent  me  be- 
low without  ceremony.  Rut  the  suppressed  exciti  ment  and  anxie- 
ty under  which  I  was  laboring  acted  like  a  sort  of  antidote,  and 
banished  every  thought  and  feeling  of  sea-sickness.  An  idea 
struck  me  that  I  would  feign  sickness  to  Westerfeldt. 

"I  thought  you'd  have  to  give  up  at  last,''  he  said,  ashegave  me 
his  arm  from  the  dinner-table  and  down  the  companion  Udder. 
*'  And  take  my  advice,"  he  added,  before  leaving  me  at  the  door  ol 
the  stateroom,  "and  get  into  your  bunk  as  quick  as  you  can.  I 
gaess  this  won't  be  much  of  a  blow,  after  all,  and  you'll  be  able  to 
d.-me  up  to  breakfast  in  the  morning." 

It  was  rather  hard  times  havirg  to  lie  there  in  my  berth  when  I 
wasn't  a  bit  ill.  But  1  consoled  myself  with  thinking  what  good 
might  come  of  it,  I  couldn't  exactly  *ay  how.  I  had  formed  nodefi 
nLeplanof  operations  to  catch  Westerfeldt.  I  just  thought  I 
would  let  events  take  their  course,  and  follow  any  suggestions 
that  might  come  into  my  head  from  time  to  time.  In  aoout  an 
hour  I  got  up,  put  on  a  large  ulster  which  Westerfeldt  had  never 
seen  me  wear,  turned  the  wide  collar  up  about  my  face,  and  drew  a 
traveling  cap  down  over  my  eyes.  Thu^  attired  I  made  my  way 
on  deck.  It  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  life-lines  were  stretched 
along  the  deck.  No  one  seemed  to  be  about  except  a  sailor  or 
1  wo ;  but  bright  lights  streamed  through  the  windows  of  the  smok- 
ing-room, from  which  came  loud  shouts  of  laughter,  which  rose  a' 
short  intervals  above  the  swish  of  the  spray,  and  the  howling  of 
the  wind  in  the  rigging.  Westerfeldt  was  in  there,  no  doubt,  re- 
galing the  assemblage  of  "old  salts."  like  himself,  with  one  of 
his  famous  stories.  Would  I  be  safe  in  going  in?  Why  not? 
He  would  not  recognize  me,  and  even  if  there  should  be  a  clue  in 
my  dress,  he  would  never  believe  it  possible  I  could  he  on  my  feet 
in  such  a  storm.  With  much  difficulty  and  clutching  the  life-lines, 
I  staggered  ovc  r  the  slippery  deck,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  pro- 


pitious  roll  in  the  right  direction,  opened  the  door,  another  friend- 
ly launch  sending  me  bang,  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  I 
bronght  up,  somewhat  bruised,  against  one  of  the  standing  tables. 
The  room  was  nearly  full,  and  for  the  moment,  my  entrance  put  a 
stop  to  the  hilarity.  A  glance  showed  me  where  Westerfeldt  was, 
and  finding  a  seat  as  far  from  him  as  I  could,  by  chance  next  to 
Appleton,  who  didn't  seem  to  know  me  from  Adam,  I  sat 
down. 

11  Wal,  now,  if  that  ain't  too  cussed  bad.  Who'd  a  thought  it  in 
the^e  here  days?  " 

I  jumped  to  my  feet,  and  holding  on  by  the  table  in  front, 
looked  eagerly  about  me.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  fat  man  with 
the  thin  face  I  had  heard.  Yet,  it  couldn't  be.  It  was  impos- 
sible. 

"  Oh,  sit  down!  "cried  several  angry  voices,  while  Appleton 
pulltd  me  down  into  my  seat  again,  "and  don't  interrupt  the 
story." 
"  Why,  who  spoke  just  now?  "  I  said  to  Appleton. 
"What's  the  matter  with  you?  Westerfeldt,  of  course.  He's 
telling  one  of  his  Yankee  stories.  He  can  talk  like  a  real 'down 
eastern,'  can't  he?  Listen.  But  I  guess  you  have  stopped  him  with 
your  antics." 

" Oh,  go  on,  go  on!"  sounded  on  all  sides,  while  scowling 
glances  were  leveled  at  me  for  causing  the  interruption. 

"I  looked  over  at  Weserfeldt.  He  had  stopped,  and  was  gaz- 
ing intently  at  me.  It  was  evident  he  suspected  me.  I  fancied  he 
recognized  me.  I  saw  I  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  what  I  had 
done.  Recovering  my  presence  of  mind,  I  joined  with  the  others, 
and  shouted  as  hard  as  I  could  in  a  giufl  voice  not  my  own  : 
"  Go  on  !    Gn  on  ! '' 

"I  will,  gentlemen,  in  a  few  minutes,"  said  Westerfeldt,  quite 
coolly,  hi;  eyes  still  fixed  on  me.  "Just  excuse  me  a  minute.  I 
find,"  loking  at  his  watch  quickly,  and  then  back  at  me,  "  that  I 
have  missed  an  engagement  with  a  young  lady  down  in  the  saloon. 
I  just  want  to  run  down  and  apologize  and  explain.  I  won't  be 
two  seconds. " 

He  rose  from  his  seat  quickly  and  left  the  room.  I  guessed  what 
hi*  was  really  up  to,  and  followed  him  like  a  shot.  As  I  gamed 
the  dirk  deck,  I  saw  his  dim  figure  hurry  alone  the  deck  and  the 
after  c<  mpanion-way  below.  Wnh  all  the  spe.d  I  could  muster,  I 
dashed  over  the  si, my  deck  and  ran  down  the  forward  stairway, 
which  ended  almost  directly  opposite  our  stateroom  door.  As  I 
sprang  into  the  door  .and  into  my  berth,  I  heard  Westerfeldt's 
footsteps  coming  along  the  passage  as  fast  as  the  motion  of  the 
•J»P '  wnuld  peimit.  I  hid  barely  time  todrageffmy  cap  and  draw 
the  b  d  rlnthes  up  over  me.  ulster  and  all,  when  he  was  in  the 
room      What  admirable  self-control  the  fellow  had! 

"How  are  you  feeling,  old  chap?  "he  said,  in  the  softest,  quiet- 
"!.%?."?  y,nn  cnuld  '""Cine.     "No  better,  I'm  afia  d  " 

"Fh?    What?    Who-who's 
drowsily, 

\l\C  me—  Westerfeldt.    I  came  down  to  see  how  you  were." 
"Oh,  about  the  same,  thanks.     I've  been  having  a  nap." 
I  manfully   sorry  I  distrubed  you,  then.  It's  the  best  thinpyou 
ran  do.     It  *  n  owing  great    gin8    upstair*.  I  can  tell  you.     Well, 

l.'vi       i.     .     .!  you  ft'onc-    Su"  I  can'i  gel  you  anything?" 

No,  thanks 
"Well,  ta-ta!" 

TuA\ib<7aid  Xhc-  ,*lt.word»  T  noticed  what  Appleton  had  told  me 
1  he  flat  intonation— impossible  to  give  on  paper,  and  exactly  as 


mysteries  that  *._-_ 
had  heard  from  Westerfeldt  in  the  smoking-room  was  the  voice  of 
the  fat  roan  with  the  thin  face.  At  least,  so  I  thought  at 
the  time.  But.  may  it  not  have  been  a  coincidence?  To  an 
Englishman,  all  uneducated,  unrefined  Americans  talk  alike,  and 
an  imitation  of  the  speech  of  one  oftentimes,  as  Westerfeldt  shad 
been  would  easily  be  taken  for  that  of  any  other.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  that  Westerfeldt  could  be  the  fat  man  with  the 
thin  face.  It  was  too  simply  absurd  to  think  of  such  a  Ihirg  for 
a  moment.  In  figjre,  build,  complexion, and  features  -except  one, 
his  eyes— he  was  as  utterly  and  ccmpl-lely  unl  ke  the  fat  man  as 
one  mm  could  be  to  another.  His  lace  was  not  thin.  It  wasn't 
fat  its  true,  hut  there  is  a  wide  margin  between  (at  and  thin 
when  you  com?  to  a  man's  face.  The  hollow  checks,  the  wrinkled 
eves  and  mouth,  and  the  pointed  nose  of  ihe  fat  mm  we-e  all 
wanting.  Then,  his  shou'ders  were  broad,  ard  his  waist  was  as 
slender  as  many  a  woman's.  Iq  everything,  but  the  one,  as  I  6ay, 
he  was  as  exact  an  opposite  of  the  lat  man  as  a  man  well  could 
be.  And  yet,  now  that  my  mind  was  directed  to  it,  his  eyes  had 
in'themai  times  an  expression  that  recalled  the  fat  man.  It 
was  thai  which  made  me  think  I  had  =een  him  before.  W" hen  I  first 
met  him.  how  or  when  I  could  not  remember.  But  how  o'len  one 
sees  ju^t  such  resemManc es every  diy,  ar.d  ihinks  nolhirgof  them? 
It  is  so  easy  to  exaggerate  the  mjst  trivial  things  into  evidence 
when  one  is  suspicious.  m 

"  I  must  be  careful  not  to  over-estimitetnhes,  I  sad  to  myself. 
"  I  shall  only  go  astray  if  I  do  that.  Yet,  why  d:d  he  hurry  down 
to  see  if  I  were  in  mv  berth?    That  is  no  trifle,  surely." 

But  /idi/he  come  down  for  that  purpose?  I  thought  so,  certainly, 
at  the  time.  But  was  it  not  because  I  suspected  him?  He  may 
not  have  recognized  me  at  all,  but  have  merely  been  put  out  at  my 
interrupting  his  story.  Why  should  hf> not  have  come  down,  as  he 
said,  to  see  s  mebod.-?  It  was  qjiie  the  sort  of  thing  for  h  m  lo 
do",  and  he  had  only  lx>k  d  in  to  see  me  on  his  way  to  tt"e  saloon. 
How  easily  explained  it  all  seemed  after  all.  and  I  felt  rather  ashamed 
of  myselt.  But  then,  how  about  the  rirg?  Yet  I  had  no  proof 
thac  it  belonged  to  bim.  It  se*med  as  though  the  m  re  I  thought 
and  weighed  the  pros  and  cons,  the  more  pi>zzUd  and  uncer  ain  I 
got.  I  ueieimimd  to  think  no  more  about  the  subject  that  night, 
dnd  to  try  and  go  10  sleep,  trusting  10  fjiure  events  to  urravel 
what  was  now  bui  a  tangled  tk  -in  in  my  mind.  It  was  lae  wSen 
Westerfeldt  came  down  to  bed— long  alter  ihe  l'gh  s  in  the  ihip 
were  put  out;  and  he  undressed  ann  performed  hi  •  ablutions  in  the 
dark.     He  did  not  speak,  for  I  pretend  d  to  be  asleep. 

The  next  day  was  Thursday.our  eighth  day  out  from  New  York, 
and,  it  had  been  hoped,  our  last  on  the  broad  Atlantic.  The 
ship's  run  at  noon  the  day  before  had  placed  us  a  trifle  under  425 
miles  from  Queenstown,  where,  with  ordinarily  fair  weather  we 
ought  to  have  arrived  before  dark  on  the  Thursday.  But 
the  Al'ania  is  a  slowcoach,  at  best,  and  the  head  sea  and  wind 
she  had  lately  encounterd  were  not  likely  to  increase  her  speed. 
The  weather  still  continued  bad,  and  I  still  feigned  illness  to 
Westerfeldt  and  stayed  in  my  berth. 

Just  before  luncheon  he  came  in  to  brush  his  ha<"r.  One  thing  I 
had  noticed  which  I  have  not  mentioned.  It  was  this:  He  never 
cashed  his  hands  before  me.  I  was  either  not  in  the  room, or  he  made 
some  excuse  when  I  was.  On  the  present  occasion  he  said  he  had 
washed  ihem  in  the  lavatory  before  he  came  down. 

•'  I'm  afraid  we're  in  for  another  extra  twelve  hours  on  this  con- 
founded old  tub,"  he  said,  with  an  annoved  look,  though  his 
spirits  seemed  about  the  same.  "  The  run  is  just  up.  Only  287  miles 
in  the  last  24  hour- !  I  call  it  simply  disagracefnl  of  a  first-class 
company— sending  such  a  superannuated  canal  boat  as  this  to  sea  in 
the-e  d  iys,  with  boats  like  the  Oregon  and  Alaska,  d  >ing  their  420 
miles  a  d*ay  without  turning  a  hair  Now,  let's  see.  287 
from  4?5  leaves  138,  and  twice  138  is  276.  Yes.  s*r;  with  this 
weather  and  the  way  we're  traveling,  we're  lucky  if  we  make  Fast- 
net  by  4  o'clock,  which  means  Queenstown  about  11  or  12  to-night. 
W-ll,  can't  be  helped." 

For  all  his  words  of  complaint,  it  struck  me  there  was  a  satis- 
fied look  about  him  quite  inconsistent  with  them. 

"  I'm  sorry  you  won't  let  me  send  you  down  some  soup,"  he 
sa:d,  in  reply  to  my  refusal  to  have  anything  toeat.  (My  steward 
had  orders  to  bring  me  my  luncheon  as  soon  as  Westerfe'd'  had 
gone  to  his.)  "  It  won't  do  for  vou  to  starve  like  1  his.  Cham- 
pagne doesn't  seem  to  do  you  gord  any  more.  But  I've  got  an- 
other remedy  to  suggest.  I  always  carry  it  with  me.  It's  a 
wonderful  thing  to  bring  back  your  appetite.  I've  got  it  in  my  valise 
here,  and  will  get  it  out  and  give  vou  some  after  lunch." 

I  was  sitting  up  in  my  berth  a  few  miuutes  later,  quietly  dis- 
cussing some  co'd  fowl  and  ham.witha  bottle  of  Bassa".  my  elbow, 
when  there  was  a  knock  at  mydjor.  I  pushed  the  p'ates  and  things 
as  far  down  to  the  foot  of  the  berth  as  I  could,  and  drew  the  cur- 

"  It's  only  me,"  said  Appleton,  coming  in  without  waiting  for  a 
reply  to  his  knock.  "  I've  got  something  important  to  say  to  you, 
and  there  isn't  much  time,  except  while  Westerfeldt  is  at  lunch. 
You're  not  really  sick  are  you?"  I  hesitated  a  moment.  "  Ob,  never 
mind  about  saying,  if  you  don't  want  to.  You  don't  look  s  ck  to 
me,  and  you  know  I'm  a  doctor."  Still,  I  d  do't  answer,  thinking 
it  might  be  some  trap.  "Well,  it  doesn't  really  make  any  d  fler- 
ence  with  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you.  Ahout  half  <~r  three-quar- 
ters an  hour  ago  I  happened  to  be  in  the  First  Olfcc.r's  mom, 
His  room  opens  into  the  same  passage  as  the  ship's  doctor's  does; 
in  fact,  both  doors  face  each  other,  din  c  ly  opposite.  While  1  was 
sitting' there  wailing  for  the  First  Officer  to  come  down  from  tak- 
ing observations,  so  as  to  get  a  pointer  from  him.  for  a  bet  on  the 
day's  run,  who  should  come  along  the  passage  and  go  into  the  doc- 
tor's room  but.  Westerfeldt.    You   know  he  talks  pretty  loud,  and 


that?"    I   said,  turning  my  head 


bolh  doors  being  open,  I  couldn't  help  hesripg  what  he  said  '  My 
room-mate,  Major  Warde,  is  vtry  ill,' he  said  to  the  doctor, 'and 
hasn't  been  able  to  sleep  for  three  nights.  You  needn't  trouble  to 
ome  down  and  see  hm;  but  if  you  can  give  me  a  goid  strong 
sleeping  draught  for  him,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  not  only  for 
his  sake,  but  for  my  own,  for  he  keeps  me  awake  tumblirg  about 
and  grunting.  He  says  h?  is  peculiar  in  one  respect  —very  lew  nar- 
cot  c;  aflect  him,  unle=s  they  are  made  unusually  strong  '  '  I  ihink 
I  know  about  the  proper  thing  to  give  you.  Come  in  af.er  lurcheon, 
ard  I'll  have  it  ready,'  answered  ihe  doctor,  and  Westeifeldi  took 
hii  departure.  After  he  had  got  well  away  I  slipp*  d  across  into 
ihedictnr's  room.  The  doctor — a  *m)olh-lac*d  boy  from  some 
country  dispensary,  on  his  first  voyage— was  filling  a  two-ounce 
phial  out  of  a  large  bottle.  '  I  want  a  tit  of  sticking-plaster,  please,' 
I  said,  and  sat  down.  He  corked  the  phial,  labeled  it,  did  it  up 
in  paper,  wro'e  '  Mr.  Westerfeldt '  upon  it,  and  put  it  down  on  his 
desk.  '  What's  that  stuff  ? '  said  I,  carelessly,  while  he  looked  in  a 
drawer  for  ihe  plaster.  'That?  Oh,  that's  hydrate  of  chloral,' 
he  said.  '  Here  you  are.  Where  do  you  want  it  ?  '  '  Oh,  it's  not 
for  myself,  thank  you,' I  said,  pulling  Ihe  plaster  in  my  pecker, 
and  coming  away.  I  hung  about  the  saloon,  till  I  saw  Wester- 
feldt come  in  and  sit  down  to  his  lunch.  Then  I  came  down  here. 
And  now,  let  me  tell  you,  my  friend,  that  that  stuff  which  Wester- 
feldt has  got  for  you  1-  about  the  strongest  sop  r.fic  known  to  ihs 
medical  profession.  Iknowwhat  I  am  talking  about.  Did  you 
a>k  him  to  eft  it  ?  u 

"No,  indeed,"  I  said.  "  I  sleep  nerfecty  well.  There  h»«  never 
been  a  question  of  my  not  sleeping."  I  then  told  h'm  w  hal  Wester* 
feld  had  said  about  giving  me  a  remedy  for  sea-sickness  after 
lurcheon. 

"  Ah,  see  there,"  said  he.  "That  tallies  wilh  what  I've  told 
yon.  It's  very  clear  that  Westerfeldt  wants  you  to  frleep  without 
waking  for  si>me  time.  He  has  some  olj  ct  in  this,  and  it  will  be 
the  easiest  thirg  In  the  wor'tl  to  humbug  ard  foil  him.  You  must 
pretend  to  take  this  drug,  and  th»-n  afket  a  deep  ard  heavv  sleep; 
but,  while  your  nose  gives  proof  of  the  po'incy  of  the  dravgh', 
v<>ir  ryrs  and  ears  can  be  kept  open  behind  your  curtain,  there.0 
I  thanked  Appleton  sincerely  for  his  most  friend)/  \ct  in  warning 
me. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


PRINCIPAL      OFFICE: 
439    C^.XiXFOXS.IBa'X.A.   STREET 

(SAFE  DEPOSIT  BUILDING),  SAX  FRANCISCO. 


Capital,  fully  paid,       ...... 

Issets,  December  31,  1S84,        .... 

Lasses  paid  since  organization  of  Company,  over 


$300,000.00 

443,381.05 

1,133,534.80 


CHAS.  A.  LATOX, 

Secretary. 


JOHX  e.  WISE, 

President. 


-HEADQUARTERS 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GOODS. 

FIVE  LIGHT- WEIGHT  RIRBER  CLOTHING  FOR  SEN.  WOMEN,  AND  LHILItKL.N. 

HUNTING    COATS    AND    BOOTS. 
GOODYEAR  RFBBER  CO.,  577  and  570  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  PEASE  Jr..  S.  M.  RUNYON.  Agents. 


johhc  PELTON, 

ARCHITECT. 


PttOF.  l>e  F1LIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academics  of 
_  an*  and  Mad,  id,  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  in 
ipanish  and  French,  by  bis  easy,  practical  method,  saving 
aonths  of  study.  "  Unique"  method  of  acquiring  foreign 
^tguages,  where,  student*  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
ice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free  to  scholars. 
Vpply  from  io  to  II  A.  M.,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  9  P.  M. 
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FIRE      INSURANCE      COMPANY 


KcmoTcd  to  IIOK 


£.OIff3301ff, 

GEO.    D.    DORNIN,    MANAGER. 


WM.    SEXTON,    ASS'T    MANAGER. 


Representing  the  States  of 
CALIFORNIA,  OREGON,  NEVADA,  AND  COLORADO, 

And  the  Territories  of 

WASHINGTON,  WYOMING,  NEW  MEXICO,  MONTANA,  IDAHO, 
UTAH,  ARIZONA,  AND  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

215    SANSOME  STREET,   SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL, 

SWAIN  &  ELLIOTT,  City  Agents. 


W.  T.  COLEMAN  &  GO. 


SHIPPING     AND 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Market  and  Mais  Streets. 
NEW  YORK,  75  Beaver  Street. 

CHICAGO,  91  Michigan  Avenue. 

ASTORIA,  OR.,  Havel's  Wharf. 

LONDON,  4  Bishopsgate,  St.,  within. 

LIVERPOOL,  54  Drury  Buildings. 


SETTER  STREET.  I 


WE  ARE  THE  LEADIND  HANDLERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

PRODUCTS, 

And  through  the  different  houses  and  agents  in  St  Louis,  St.  Joseph,  Galveston,  Peoria, 
Poniard,  Me.,  Denver,  Charlestown,  Milwaukee,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
Minneapolis,  Philadelphia,  Savannah,  Des  Moines,  Ottawa,  Baltimore,  Albany,  Memphis, 
Leadville,  Boston,  Detroit,  San  Antonio,  Bulle,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  Nashville, 
St.  Paul,  Montreal,  Omaha.  Fort  Worth,  Cincinnati,  Pueblo,  Rock  Island,  Quebec,  pre- 
sent the  best  channels  for  the  marketing  of  the  products  of  this  Coast. 

We  have  telegraphic  reports,  daily  and  semi-weekly,  from  our  different  houses  and 
agencies,  and  are  at  all  times  in  a  position  to  handle  goods  promptly  and  at  the  best 
prices.  Advances  made.  Information  of  markets  and  demands  cheerfully  given.  We 
are  the  leading  exporters  of  California  canned  fruits,  raisins,  dried  fruits,  walnuts, 
almonds,  and  oranges. 
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SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC   SYSTEM.) 


Trains  leave,  and  arc  due  to  arrive  al. 
SAN   FRANCISCO.  


LEAVE 

(for) 


From  October  13,  1S85. 


J8.00  A. 
8.00  A. 
"4.00  r. 

7  30  A. 
7.30  A. 
•3.30  P. 
8.00  A. 
4.00    P. 

*5-oo  r. 

S.OO   A. 

'a  .00  a. 
3.30  r. 

3,30  ¥. 
IO.OO  A. 
3.00  P. 
3.OO  P. 
7.30  A. 
8.00  A. 
7.30  A. 
3.00  P. 
4.00  P. 
"4.00  P. 
8.00  A. 
.lo.OO  A. 
3.00  P. 
8.00   A.1 

■9.30  A. 

•3-30  P.I 
•9.30   A. 


. .  Byron 

. .  Colistoga  and  Napa 

"  Colfax '."'■ ... 

.  Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland. 

.  ..i  Martins 

.  .lone,  via  Livennore. 

. ,  K^i^ht'i  LonJin^ 

,  .Livennore  and  Ptcasanton , 

. .  Martinez 

..Milton 

i.Mojave,   Deming/ Express..... 

.    ..and  East  \  Emigrant..  , 

■    ■      -     

.  .  sad  East  J  Express. 

1         I,  Emigrant. . .  . 

.Red  Blurf.  via  Marysvflle 

nento,  via  Livennore.... 

via  Bcnieia 

via  Uenicia 

"  via  Benida. 

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers 

.  Sail  J  o;e 


.Stockton,  via  Livennore.. 

via  Martinez, . . 

"  via   Martinez.. . . 

.Tulare  and  Fresno 


(from) 


16. 10  P. 
"io.io  A. 
6.10  P. 
5-4°  P- 
6.40  P. 

'10.40  A. 

5.4O  P. 
IO.IO  A. 
'8.4O  A. 

6.IO  P. 
*7-IO  P. 
IO.4O  A. 
10,40   A. 

3.40  f. 
II. JO  A. 
Il.IO   A. 

5.40    P. 

5.40    P- 

6.40  P. 
Il.IO  A. 
IO.IO   A. 

*6.oo  A. 

■3.43     K 

:3.4c  r 

9.4O  A. 

5.40  p. 

•7.10  p. 

IO.40   A. 

"7.10  p. 


a  for  morning. 


r  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  dally. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND—  '6.00,  "6.30,  7-°°.  7-3°.  8-°°.  '   - 

9.00,   9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,   12.00,  12.30,  1. CO. 

1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,5.00,  5.30,  6.00,6.30 

7.00,  8.00,  j.oo.  10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00- 
To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  *7-«>»  *7-3°.  *8-oot  '8.30 

"3.30,  "4.00,  *4.w,  "5.00,  '5-30.  "6.00,  "6.30,  9.00. 
To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)—  "9.30  a.  m.,6.3o,  Jii.oo 

*  1 3.00  P.  M. 
To  ALAMEDA— •6.00,  '6.30,  7-00,  "7-30.  *•«>.  *8-3°.  9-°°, 

9.30,  10.00,  I10.30,  11. co,  111.30, 12.00,  '12.30, 1. 00,  Ji-30, 

s.oo,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00 

9.00,  10.00.  II.OO,  *12.CO. 
To  BERKELEY— *6.oo.  '6.30,  7.00,  "7-30.  S-oo,  '8.30, 9.00 

I9.30,  10.00,  1 10.30,  11.00,  J11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00,  3.00 

4.00,  4-30,  5. co,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,   10.00 

II.OO,  *I2.0Cs 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7-00,  "7-30,  18.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  "4.30,  5.00 
"5.30,  6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  dally. 
From  FRUIT  VALE— '6.33,  '6.53,  '7.23,    "7-53,  "8.23, 

•8.53,  '9.23,  *io.2i,  "4.23,  '4.53.  *5-z3»  *5-53.  "6-23,  *6-53. 

7.25,  9.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.15,  *5-45t  16-45. 

9-JSi  m3-*S- 
From   EAST   OAKLAND—  *5-3°.  *6-°°>  6.30.  7-«>.  7-3P> 

8.00,  8.30,9.00,9.30,  10.00, 10.30, 11.00, 11.30, 12.00, 12.30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4-30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7-00,  7-57,  8.57.  9-57.  io-57- 
From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From  ALAMEDA— '5.22,  '5.52,  '6.22,  6.52,  '7.22,  7.52, 

"S.22,    8.52,  9.22,    9.52,  1 10.22,  IO.52,  III. 22,  II.52,  J 12-22, 

12.52,  I1.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8-52,   1.52,  IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— '5.15,  '5-45.  "^S.  6.45.  "7-15.  7-45. 

•8.15,  8.45,  Ij-15.  9-45.  !i°-'5i  "0-45.  JTi.15,  XI.45,  12.45, 

i-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-15.  5-45,  6-i5,  6.45.  7-45.  3.45. 

9.45,  10.45. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— "5.45.  *6-i5.  6.45, '7.15,  7-45. 

8.45,  t9.l5,  9-45.  JO-45.  U2.45.  1-45.  2-45.  3-45,  4-45.  *5-*5. 

5-45.  *6-i5.  6-45.  *7-*5- 

Creek  Boute. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— '7.15,  9.15,  11.15,  i.*S.  3-I5. 

5->5- 
From  OAKLAND— '6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


•  Sundays  excepted. 


t  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE.  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &.  Tkt.  AgL 


ifiiffSfflBSR 


3ag&9^  COM  PA  NVO<?£ 
TIME    SCHEDULE. 


Commencing  Oct.  18,  IS85. 


I    6.4O   A. 

8.30  A. 
to. 40  A. 
*   3.30   P. 

4.30  P- 
'   5.15    P. 

6  30   v. 


..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and. 
Menlo   Park 


8.30  A. 
10.40  A. 

•  3-30  r. 
4  30  p. 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 
Principal  Way  Stations 


to. 40  A.      Gilroy,  Pajaro,  CastrovUle., .  . 

"*  3.30  P S.,lin.L-.  and  Monterey 


."'♦•  *"  I HollMer  and  Trea  Pinos. 

3.30  p.  1 


IO.4O  A. 

*  3-3o  *■  1 

10-40   A.   I 


. . .  Wauonville.  Apiox,  Sociuel . . . 
.(Camp Capitola)and  SaniaCruz. 


6.28  A. 
*   8.IO  A. 

9.03  A. 
*I0.02   A. 

,  3.36  p. 

T  5.02    P. 
6.08    P. 


9.03  A. 

*I0.02   A. 

3-36  V- 
6.08  p. 


6.08  p. 


and  Way  Statipni |     6.08  p. 


a.     M  1   —  Ancmoon. 

*  Sunday*  excepted.        \  Sunday*  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


EXCl  RSION    TICKETS. 
Fo«  Sundays  ovlv— Sold  Sunday  Morning;  good  for 

1  n  vame  day. 
Fo»  Sati  kt.Av.  Monday— Sold  Saturday 

ami  ,   i;ood  for  return   until   following 

Ticki  r  0  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 

between   '  ,  ia  Street  Station, 

and  No.  '  1  eel,  Grand  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSE!  I  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

^ittv"-'^  '  Pam,  &  Tkt.  Act. 


SArCElJTO—  SXV  UAFAEL—  SAX  QIENTIN', 

NORTH  PACIFIC  jSoAST  RAILROAD. 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday.  Nov.  Silt,    1SS5,  and  until 

further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

For  SAN   RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

9.20,  II.20  A.   «.,  3-35,  5.05  P.   11. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,   10.00,   11.30  a.  St.,  1.30,  3.15,  5.15  p.  m. 
Extra,  urip  on  Saturday  at  t.30  p.  m. 


From   SAN   RAFAEL  (week  days)—  7-45.  9-2°.  "-35  a. 
m.,  3.30  p.  H. 
(Sundays) — 8.05,   icto  a.  m.,   12.00  11.,  1.35.  3-20,  5.15 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 8.15,  9.55  a.  m.,  12.20, 
4.05  P.  M- 

(Sundays)— 8.40,  10.45  A.  M.,    12.35,  2.15,  4.00,  6.00  P.  M. 

Extra  trips— From  Saucelito  on  Saturday  at  2.30,  6.00 
P.  u. 

11.90  A.  M.,  Daily,  Sunda>-s  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  lor  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  San  Francisco  at  12.50 
p.  M.)  " 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for  Stewart's   Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino,   and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


THIRTY-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days  to  and  from  all 
points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-live  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion from  single  tariff  rale. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Fairfax,   $1.00;  Camp  Taylor,   $1.75;  Point 
Reyes,  52.00;  Tomales,  S3-00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A.   M.  (Sundays  only)   Excursion   Train   for   Cam^ 
Taylor,   Tomales,  and   Way   Stations.     Returning,    ar- 
rives in  San  Francisco  at  6.3.)  p.  u. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes, 

Si. 75;  Tomales,  $2.50. 


J.  W.  COLEMAN, 

General  Manager 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  AgL 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot  of  Market   Street 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  Eoulder  Creek,  SANTA 
CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 

2.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara 
do,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Boulder  Creek,  and  all  sta- 
tions to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points. 

4  A.  M..  every  Sunday,  hunters'  train  to  San  Jose,  stop- 
ping at  all  way  stations. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  EOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $2.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return, 
Sundays  only. 
All  through  trains  Connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,    §6.30,    §7.00,    7.30,  B.oo,    8,30,   9.00,    9.30,  10.00, 

IO.3O,  II.OO,  II.30  A.  M.,   Hl2.00,   I2.3O,    ^Jl.OO,  I.30,    T[2.00, 

2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  P.  K. 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
land— §5.30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 

IO.OO,  IO.3O,  •ffll.OO,  II.30    A.  M.,  ^JI2.00,  12.30,  JII.OO,  I.30, 
2.00,    2.3O,    3.OO,    3.3O,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.OO,  5.30,  6.OO,  6.3O,  7-00, 

7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  P-  M. 

From  nigh  Street.  Alameda— §5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,10.16,^10.46,11.16. 

Ull.46  A.  M.,  12.16,  ^12.46,  1.16,  I.46,  2.16,  2.46,    1.16,  3.46, 
4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16,  10.31,  II. 31  P.  H. 
§  Sundays  excepted.     ^  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph;  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


P.  S.  PXFXMATIC 

LETTER    PRESS. 

G.  G.  WICKSO>    A    CO. 

38  California  St.,  S.  F. 

The  ungainly  and  heavy  screw  and  iron  press  and  its 
necessarily  bulky  stand  must  give  place  to  our  light,  port- 
able, and  ornamental  Pneumatic  Letter  Press,  requiring 
but  a  trifling  exertion  to  operate,  no  stand,  and  costing  less 
than  an  equally  reliable  screw  press.  Can  be  operated  by  a 
child  and  carried  with  ease.  Great  variety  of  styles,  rang- 
ing from  $10.00.     A  serviceable  Holiday  GifL 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUCAR  REFINERY  CO, 

SAN   FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
I-oaf  Sugar  for  Export. 

E.  L.  G.  STEELE  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Ofllre,  208  California  Street. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEA3ISUIP  CO.UPA.YY 

FOR  JAPAN  AXD  CHINA. 

Steamer*  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Stteets, 

at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  for 

YOKAHAMA  AND   HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer  1886.  From  San  Francisco 

Ocenulc  Jsatnrday.  Jannnry  9th 

t.iu  1.1       Saturday,  Jannnry  3oih 

lifl-i,-       Saturday.  February  201I1 

San  Pablo Saturday.  March  lath 

Oceanic Saturday,  April  3d 

Gnello  Thursday,  April  22d 

it,  hi.-        Tuesday,  Slay  Illh 

San  Pablo Tuesday,  June  1st 

Oceanic Tuesday,  June  22d 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R-  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND   STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAILJJEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKAHAMA, 

City  of  Sydney December  29,  1S85 

At  2  o'clock  e.  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

San  Jose December  15,  1S85 

City  or  Rio  de  Janeiro January  19,  1886 

City  or  New  York February  9,  1886 

At  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  ELAS,  MANZAN1LLO,  ACA- 
PULCO,  SAN  TOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  and  LA 
LIBERTAD,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  Ports. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  M.,  on  Dec.  4th,  12th,  20th,  and  2Sth,  Jan.  5th,  13th, 
21st,  29th,  and  Feb.  6th,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter. 

The  first  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  four  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
GAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
CAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  and  third  day  alternately; 
exceptine  SAN  DIEGO  ever;-  nth  daj- — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA.  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  ever;'  Wednesday  at  o  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francisco. 
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ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 


No.  310  SAASO.HE  STKELT, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Anni7r  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  receive 
W  HI  /  r*  free  a  costly  box  of  goods,  which  will  help 
I  ■H^L.,aiji  0f  either  sex,  to  more  money  right 
away  than  anything  else  in  this  world.  Fortunes  await  the 
workers  absolutely  sure.     Terms  mailed  free. 

TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,   Maine. 


■  Finest  Ovsters  at  Mayes",  40  California  Mar- 


— Drink  Geyser  Soda  Natural  Mineral  Water. 

. -*- 

—  Families  Supplied  at  Mayes"  Oyster  DepoL 


-  Mayes'  Oyster  Depot,  40  California  Market 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY 

1  I!.ll.sT»N  HOUSE), 

A  BOARDING    AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR 


YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN 

ti'i'i  Pine  Street,  San  Frmiclseo. 


Thorough  training  in   practical  studies  and   accomplish.  I 
ments,  and  pleasant  surroundings,  are  the  principal  advan- 
tages offered.      Trinity  Term  open*  January  :ili,  - 

1&S6.     For  catalogue  and  particulars,  apply  to 

MRS.  S.  B.  GAMBLE  or  MRS.  E.  H.  WOOD. 


Keferenees: 

Rt.  Rev.  W.  I.  Kip,  Bishop  of  California. 
Rev.  C.  0.  Tillotson,  Santa  Cruz. 

D.  0.  Mills. 

Hon.  C.  H.  Hartson,  Napa. 

E.  J.  Wilson,  Vallejo. 

John  D.  Yost,  San  Francisco. 
Capt.  A.  D.  Wood,  San  Francisco. 
Eugene  Sherwood,  San  Francisco. 


MADISON  &  BURKE, 

REAL  ESTATE, 
RENTS    COLLECTED, 

401  and  403  MOXTGOMERT  ST. 
Established  ls.-s. 


BEMft'GTO.VS 
STASDAKD 

TYPE-WRITER 

Awarded  1st  premium 
Mechanics'  Fair.  See 
them  or  send  for  circu- 
lar. G.C  Wickson 
<fc  €0.,  38  California 
St.  S.  F.  Also,  general 
agents  for  Stenograph 
Short-hand  Machine. 


HOPKINS  ACADEMY, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

REV.  II.  E.  JEWETT,  PRINCIPAL. 


The  School  Tear    begins  TUESDAY,   January 
5lh,  issg. 


THE  BAXK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital . 


S3. 000, 000. 


William  Alvord 

Thomas  Brown 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. 


President. 

Cashier. 

.Assistant  Cashier. 


AGENTS— New  Tork.  Agency  ol  the  Bank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  I  n  imi  National  Bank  :  St.  Lonls.  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank;  London,  N.  M.  Bottasrhlld 
A  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Bank 
of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan,  and  India. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre. 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amster. 
dam,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- ' 
geles.  

South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance 

Company. 

Capital,   $10,000,000. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

313 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

Vi  IMM>\V  SHADES, 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 

W  mud  617  Market  Street. 


Jf  you  want  the  BEST 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


"To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  I,  "I'm  not  sea-sick  at  all,  I 
have  had  some  suspicious  things  happen  lately,  and  I  decided  to 
pretend  to  be  ill,  thinking  I  might  discover  something  by  it.  By 
a  most  lucky  chance,  it  seems  I  was  right."  I  was  going  to  tell 
bim  of  my  adventure  in  the  smoking-room  the  night  before,  when 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that,  pernaps,  I  was  telling  too  much, 
and  that  this  last  move  of  his  was  but  another  in  a  plot  that  he  was 
working  out  against  Westerfeldt,  and  I  stopped  short.  But  how 
could  he  have  known  that  Westerfeldt  had  spoken  to  me  about 
another  remedy?     Still,  I  thought  it  safer  to  wait  and  see. 

"By  the  bye,"  said  I,  unconcernedly;  "did  you  by  any  chance 
lose  a  ring  ?  " 

"  What — here,  on  board  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"No,  I  didn't.  The  onlv  ring  I  ever  wore  in  my  life  I  lost 
about  stx  months  ago,  and  I  have  never  worn  one  since." 

"  It's  very  odd  about  it,"  said  1 ;  "  but  I  have  found  a  ring  with 
your  initials  upon  it ;  at  least,  in  the  form  of  a  monogram." 

"Myinitials  ?"  said  Appleton, with  alookof  genuine  surprise — 
there  was  no  affectation  about  it,  I  felt  sure — "and  in  the  form  of 
a  monogram  ?  Why,  that  was  the  sort  of  ring  mine  was.  Is  it  a 
large  bloodstone  seal,  set  in  red  gold  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Hrre  it  i5,"and  taking  the  ring  from  my  waistcoat  pock- 
et, I  handed  it  to  him      "Is  that  it  ?" 

"Byjove,  if  it  isn't  !"  he  exclaimed,  jumping  ud  and  putting 
the  ring  on.  "Well,  this  is  funny.  Where  on  earth  did  you  find 
it  ?" 

I  thought  it  quite  safe  to  tell  him  when  and  how  I  had  found 
the  ring,  but  I  said  nothing  of  my  iden'ificaiion  of  it  with  the 
seal  on  the  fat  man's  parcel,  or  of  my  suspicious  interview  with 
Westerfeldt  in  regard  to  it. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "it  is  unaccountable.  You'll  think  so,  too, 
when  I  tell  you  I  lost  that  ring  in  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad 
depot,  at  Chicago — let's  see — over  five  months  ago." 

*'I*  it  possible  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes;  and  the  way  I  lost  it  was  curious.  The  ring,  a=  you  see, 
was  too  large  for  my  finger,  and  slipped  off  easily.  I  had  on  a 
pair  of  thick  worsted  gloves  at  the  time,  and  was  just  g^ing  through 
the  gate  where  they  examine  your  tickets.  I  pulled  off  my  glove 
quickly,  to  get  at  my  ticket,  and  the  nex'  moment  I  heard  some- 
thing jmg'e  on  the  ground.  I  didn't  think  anything  of  it  at  the 
time,  as  I  saw  a  man  standing  near  me  stoop  and  pick  up  what  I 
supposed  was  a  piece  of  money  he  had  dropped,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  I  put  on  my  glove  again,  and  started  on  my  journey. 
When  I  got  to  the  stopping  place  for  dinner,  about  sixty  miles 
away,  I  took  off  my  gloves  at  the  table  for  the  first  time  since 
leaving  Chicago,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  discovered  that  my 
ring  was  gine.  I  couldn't  find  it  anywhere,  and,  of  course,  the 
occurrence  at  the  ticket  gate  came  back  to  roe.  I  had  palled  my 
ring  <"ff  with  my  glove,  and  that  man  had  picked  it  up." 

*'  Have  you  any  recollecion  of  what  the  man  looked  like  ?  "  I 
asked,  with  an  interest   which,  perhaps,  the  reader  will  share. 

"Well.  I  should  say  so."  replied  Appleton,  "for  he  was  about 
the  queerest  looking  cuss  lever  saw.  He  was  a  great,  fat,  burly 
man—" 

"  With  a  thin  face  ?  "  I  interrupted.     I  couldn't  help  it. 

"  Precisely,"  said  Appleton,  with  a  good  deal  of  wonder  in  his 
face.     "  That's  the  chap.     You  appear  to  know  him,  then  ?  " 

"Never  mind  now  about  that,"  I  replied.  '■  I've  seen  him,  cer- 
tainly." 

"  And,  look  here  1 "  cried  Appleton,  bringing  his  hand  down  on 
bis  knee  with  a  loud  whack.  "  He  had  a  large  red  scar  on  the 
back  of  his  hand.  I  saw  it  plainly  as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
ring.  His  left  hand  it  was."  He  stopped  and  gave  a  low  whis- 
tle. 

11 1  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,"  I  said.  '"  But,  can  you 
for  a  moment  say  that  you  see  the  slightest  resemblance  in  this 
fat  man  to — to — " 

"  Wes'erfeldt  ?''  said  Appleton.  "No,  I  can't.  But,"  he  add- 
ed, slowly  and  dubiously,  "  I  should  like  to  see  him  take  that 
glove  off  of  his  left  hand,  all  the  same.     Eh  ?  " 

"Don't  ask  me  anything  more  at  present,"  I  replied.  "I  may 
have  a  good  deal  to  tell  you  la*er  on,  if  events  begin  to  turn  out, 
as  I  begin  to  see  my  way  to  believing  they  will.  Wait  till  after  I 
have  had  this  appetizerfrom  Westerfeldt.  In  fact,  come  down  again 
as  soon  as  you  see  him  safely  settled  somewhere  up  stairs.  But 
don't  you  think  you  had  bitter  go  now?  He  may  come  back  at  any 
moment  now,  and  s<eing  you  here  might  alter  all  his  plans." 

Even  as  I  spoke,  I  heard  Westerleldt's  familiar  step  coming 
al^ngthe  passage.  It  was  too  late  for  Appleton  to  escape  without 
being  seen;  so  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he  sprang  across  into 
the  5'ateroom  opposite,  and  shut  the  door. 

"Well,  old  chap,  here  I  am  at  last,"  Westerfeldt  said,  cheerily, 
as  he  came  in.  "  I  suppose  you  thought  I  had  forgotten  you,  I'll 
give  you,  now,  that  wonderful  stuff  Twas  tellingyou about." 

"Thanks,  awfully,"  said  I,  in  as  weary  and  worn  a  voice  as  I 
could  muster.  "It's  most  kind  of  you  to  give  yourself  so  much 
trouble  on  my  account." 

"No  trouble,  I  assure  you,"  he  answered,  picking  up  his  valise. 
"  I  have  only  to  get  it  out  ol  here." 

I  kept  my  eye  upon  him  under  the  edge  of  the  curtain,  and  saw 
him  take  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket  with  one  hand  while  he  un« 
locked  his  bag  with  the  other. 

"  I  hope  the  bottle  hasn't  got  broken,"  he  went  on,  as  he  fum- 
bled about  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag.  "No — good  luck! — here  it  is." 
As  he  said  this  I  saw  him  quickly  pass  the  bottle  he  had  taken 
from  his  pocket  from  one  hand  to  the  other.  Then  he  took  down 
the  tumbler  from  the  rack  over  my  wash-basin,  and  uncorked  the 
bottle. 

_  "  You've  no  idea  what  a  heap  of  good  this  will  do  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, pouring  about  half  the  contents  of  the  bottle  into  the  tum- 
bler. "  Don'i  kaow  how  I  came  to  forget  about  it.  Here,  drink 
it  down," 

"  Bat  what  is  it  ?  "  I  asked,  getting  upon  myelb  iwin  the  berth, 
to  prevent  his  coming  too  near  and  seeing  the  luncheon  things 
inside. 

"  It's  a  tonic — a  nervine — something  of  that  sort,"  he  answered. 
"Here;  don't  delay,  or  it  will  lose  its  strength." 

I  toon  the  glass  and  raised  it  to  my  lips. 

u  Suclls  like  chloroform,  don't  it  ?  "  I  said,  lowering  it  again. 

"  Well,  what  of  it  ?  Suppose  it  does  ?  You  ain't  goin^  to  in- 
hale it,  are  you  ?"  said  he,  impatiently.  "It  will  get  quite  spoilt 
if  vou  don't  dr-nk  it  at  once." 

I  was  hoping  by  talking  to  get  a  chance  of  emptying  theglass; 
but  Weste.feldt  k^pt  on  looking  at  me  in  the  most  provoking 
manner. 

_"  All  right,"  said  I,  "  III  take  it.  But  I  never  could  take  medi- 
cine with  any  one  lo  king  at  me." 

"  Why,  pshaw  !  It  that's  all,  it's  easily  managed."  said  he, 
wheeling  round  with  his  back  to  me.    "  Now  go  ahead." 

Quick  a;  thought,  I  emptied  the  contents  of  the  tumbler  in  the  ale 
glass  at  the  foot  of  the  berth,  and  was  back  in  my  place  again. 
/'Ah — phew  !  "  I  exclaimed,  making  a  wry  lac-,  and  smackirg  my 
lips  with  disgust,  as  I  handed  the  empty  tumbler  at  arm's  lei.g  h 
back  to  Wts.eifcldt.  "Fancy  such  filth  as  that  curing  sea-sick- 
ness." 

"Just  see  if  it  doesn't,"  said  he.  "But  you'll  have  to  lie  down 
and  k:ep  quiet  lor  a  little  while  first." 

He  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  began  to  read  a  book.  Rather  a 
sudden  display  of  indifference,  1  thought.  Buf  I  wasn't  surprised. 
1  lay  per'ectly  quiet,  keeping  my  eye  on  him  under  the  curtain  which 
was  drawn  in  iront  of  my  face.  Every  now  and  then  he  would 
look  over  at  me  impatiently,  and  I  could  see  him  mutter  to  him- 
self. After  about  ten  minutes  he  looked  at  his  watch.  Then  he 
called  in  a  low  voice  : 
"  M.jor  !" 

I  did  not  answer. 

II  Major  !  "  he  repeated,  in  a  much  louder  tone. 

Still  I  made  no  reply;  but  just  as  I  saw  him  about  to  call  ag  u, 
I  gave  a  very  perceptible  snore. 

'  Ah  I  "  he  said,  jumping  up.  "I  was  afraid  that  infernal  doc- 
tor had  made  a  mistake.    And  now,  I  must  lose  no  time." 


He  took  off  his  coat  and  then  went  out  into  the  passage  and 
dragged  the  trunk  which  had  been  sent  on  board  as  mine  into  the 
room.    That  done,  he  shut  the  door  and  bolted  it. 

"I  must  get  all  this  business  arranged  before  he  wakes  up,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "But  I  can  give  him  the  rest  of  the  bottle  to- 
night, if  necessary,  I  guess  he'll  wonder  he's  no  better  when  he 
wakes  up,  and  I'll  tell  him  it's  the  second  dose  that  is  the  sure 
cure;"  and  he  laughed. 

"Scoundrel  !"  thought  I;  "you  wouldn't  laugh  if  you  knew 
the  trap  you  were  in." 

He  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and,  taking  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his 
pocket,  found  one  and  unlocked  the  trunk.  He  then  lifted  out  a 
tray  filled  with  buoples  of  green  tin'ed  papers  tied  with  red  tape, 
like  the  deeds  one  sees  in  lawyer's  otfices,  and  put  it  on  the  floor, 
and  then  took  from  the  trunk  in  succession  what  seemed  to  be  an 
assortment  of  fancy  dresses  or  theatrical  costumes,  together  with 
the  greatest  variety  of  different  colored  and  sized  wigs,  beards, 
moustaches  and  eye-brows,  and  half  a  dozen  different  sorts  of 
false  noses.  From  these  he  selected  two :  one  the  uniform  of  a  Lon- 
don policeman,  perfect  in  eveiy  detail,  even  to  the  silver-plated 
letter  and  figures  on  the  collar;  and  the  othera  sailor's  dress,  hav- 
ing the  word  "Cunard"  on  the  cap  and  across  the  breast  of  the  shirt, 
as  the  sail  irs'  on  the  ship  had.  With  the  former,  he  took  a  dark- 
brown  beard  and  wig,  and  a  large  hook  nose;  and  with  the  latter, 
a  red  wig  and  red  moustache,  and  a  small  turn  up  nose.  This  done, 
he  put  all  the  other  dresses  back  into  the  turnk,  and  then  unlocked 
his  valise.  From  it  he  took  a  seedy  looking  suit  of  clothes  large 
enough  to  fit  a  man  four  times  his  size,  a  black,  soft  felt  bat,  a 
long-haired,  dingy,  brown  wig,  and  a  sandy  colored  moustache,  an 
imperial,  (such  as  in  America  is  called  both  a  "goatee"  and  "chin 
whiskers')  and  a  long,  thin-pointed  nose,  and  a  pair  of  shaggy 
eyebrows.  With  these  came  a  sort  of  loose  guttapercha  looking 
garment,  the  legs  and  body  of  which  were  made  in  one,  like  the 
dress  of  a  harlequin.  From  one  side  of  this  hung  a  slender  pipe  or 
tube,  with  a  mouthpiece  at  the  end,  such  as  those  affixed  to  ma- 
rine life  preservers. 

"  I  wonder  how  the  old  thing  works,"  he  said,  "  I  guess  I'll  see 
if  it's  all  right." 

He  quickly  slipped  on  the  india  rubber  garment,  its  great  size 
making  the  operaiion  an  easy  one;  and  then,  fastening  it  about 
the  ankles  and  neck  by  the  tight,  elastic  bands,  he  applied  the 
mouthniece  to  his  lips  and  blew.  In  less  than  five  minutes  the 
outer  skin  of  the  garment  was  inflated  to  its  utmost,  and  legs 
and  waist  became  those  of  a  huge,  fat  man.  Though  the  face  was 
wanting,  no  longer  could  I  doubt  that  the  fat  man  stood  before 
me;  for  were  not  his  clothes,  his  hair,  beard,  eyebrows,  yes,  and 
his  nose,  lying  there  on  the  sofa  I  It  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  I  checked  the  sudden  exclamation  which  the  sight 
brought  to  my  lips,  as  I  unconsciously  sat  bolt  upright  in  my 
berth  and  stared  out.  Fortunately,  Westerfeldt  (so  we  must  call 
him  for  the  present)  was  too  busily  occupied  and  abstracted  in 
his  work  to  notice  me.  I  lay  back  instantly,  and  broke  out  into  a 
loud  snore. 

"  He'sall  right  for  an  hour  yet,"  said  he.  "But  it  won't  do  to 
waste  time.  I  wonder  where  he  k.eps  his  keys."  He  looked 
about  on  the  shelves  and  on  the  sofa.  "  Oh,  of  course,  he's  got 
'em  in  his  pocket,  and  has  gone  to  bed  in  his  clothes.  Curse  the 
luck!  Well,  I  can't  afford  to  risk  waking  him  by  overhauling 
him  ;  it  ain't  worth  while.  But  it's  too  infernal  bad,"  he  added, 
picking  up  one  of  the  bundles  of  papers  from  the  tray;  "fori 
would  just  have  liked  to  have  put  one  of  these  in  his  bag  and  add- 
ed another  link  in  the  chain,  to  fire  it  all  on  him  if  there's  any 
trouble  coming  over  from  the  other  side  by  that  cussed  cable  to 
meet  us  at  Queenstown.  D — n  a  telegraph,  say  I!  But  I  guess 
that  parcel  and  the  trunk  will  be  enough  to  settle  him  when  the 
ship  is  searched.  If  all  goes  well,  and  we  get  past  Queenstown, 
it  will  be  easy  enough  for  me  to  get  the  parcel  and  claim  the 
trunk,  afterit  goes  ashore  to  the  Custom  House  at  Liverpool." 

He  let  the  air  out  of  his  garment,  took  it  ofi,  and  with  the  other 
things  belonging  to  the  fat  man's  wardrobe,  put  it  into  the  trunk, 
which  he  shut  and  locked  again. 

"  Now  we'll  have  a  try  at  this  fellow,  and  see  how  it  will  do,"  he 
said. 

He  quickly  changed  his  clothes  to  those  of  the  sailor,  and  then, 
inserting  his  thumbs  in  his  mouth,  removed  what  at  first  glance 
appeared  to  bean  upper  row  of  white  false  teeth,  but  which,  as  he 
set  them  down  on  the  edge  of  the  wash-basin,  I  saw  had  fas- 
tened to  them  at  each  side  a  rounded  guttapercha  pad  about  the 
size  of  half  a  fairish  sized  orange,  but  flatter,  if  anything.  What 
this  could  be  for  I  couldn't  imagine,  until  I  looked  again  at  Wes- 
terfeldt and  then  I  saw  at  once.  His  full,  rounded,  plump  cheeks 
of  a  moment  ago  were  thin  and  hollow.  His  teeth,  too,  were  the 
yellow,  tobacco-stained  pegs  I  remembered  in  the  fat  man  with  the 
thin  face  In  another  few  moments,  he  had  put  the  red  wig  over 
his  own  closely  cropped  hair,  and,  with  the  aid  of  some  strongly 
adhesive  wax  whish  he  took  from  his  bag,  fastened  on  the  red 
moustache  and  "  goatee,"  and  delicately  fixed  in  its  place  over  his 
own  small  nose  the  turn  up  snub.  I  had  heard  of  false  moustaches 
and  eyebrows  being  so  closely  put  on  as  to  deceive  even  people 
suspicious  of  the  deception,  but  I  never  believed  it  possible  that  a 
fdlse  nose  could  be  as  successfully  adjusted  over  the  natural  mem 
ber  until  I  saw  Westerfeldt  perform  the  operation.  At  the  distance 
I  was  from  him,  not  over  three  feet  in  the  small  state-room,  with 
the  light  clear  and  good  from  the  outside  porthole,  I  could  not 
discover  the  shadow  of  a  joining  of  the  edges,  so  closely  did  the 
wonderful  wax  hold  them  down.  A  few  touches  from  a  small  box 
of  colors,  also  taken  from  the  valise,  with  the  practiced 
hand  of  an  adept  at  the  business,  quckly  changed  his  face  in  col- 
or, age,  and  expression  so  thoroughly  and  completely  that,  had 
I  not  been  a  witness  of  the  metamorphosis,  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  recognize  who  it  was.  I  confess  that,  for  the  mo- 
ment, I  thought  I  must  be  dreaming,  or  that  one  of  the  ship's  crew 
had  got  into  my  room  by  mistake,  so  perfect  was  the  disguise.  He 
surveyed  him=elf  critically  in  the  glass  for  some  minutes,  giving  a 
touch  here  and  there  to  his  face,  as  he  thought  best. 

"Yes.  that'll  do.  I  guess.  They'll  have  some  trouble  to  spot 
me  in  this  rig,  or  I'm  much  mistaken." 

Apparently  satisfied,  he  proceeded  to  get  back  into  himself  again; 
and  having  removed  the  sailor's  dress,  wig,  beard  and  nose,  and 
donned  his  own  attire  all  but  his  coat,  he  prepared  to  wash  his 
face  and  hands.  This  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  left-hand 
glove,  which  thus  far  bad  never  been  taken  off  before  any  one  in 
the  ship.  There,  sure  enough,  on  the  back  of  his  hand  was  the 
square  red  scar  which  I  had  seen  and  Appleton  had  seen  on  the 
hand  of  the  fat  man  with  the  thin  face.  Were  it  possible  that 
anyfu'her  proof  were  necessary  of  the  identity  of  the  man,  this 
was  sufficient.  His  face  cleansed  to  its  former  condition,  he  re- 
inserted his  teeth  and  "plumpers,"  dragged  the  trunk  out  into  its 
place  in  the  passage  (having  previously  stuffed  the  sailor's  and 
policeman's  rigs  into  his  valise)  came  back,  put  on  his  glove  and 
coat  and  was  starting  to  go  when  I  turned  over  with  a  yawn  and 
said : 

"  Hello." 

He  stopped  like  a  shot,  and  turned  as  pale  as  a  sheet. 

"  Have — have  you  only  j  ust  woke  up  ?  he  asked,  in  a  frightened 
j  voice. 

"  Why,  yes,"  I  answered,  yawning  again.  "  But  I  haven't  been 
I  asleep  long,  have  I  ?" 

"That  depends  when  you  woke  up," he  persisted,  in  quite  an 
\  angry  tone.     *'  How  long  have  you  been  awake,  I  asked  you  ?  " 

"  Only  woke  this  minute  as  you  were  going  out  of  the  door. 
Why.  what's  1  he  difference  ?  " 

"Oh,  no  difference,"  he  said,  his  manner  changing  at  once.     "I 

I  was  only  thinking  that  stuff  may  have  got  weak   from   keeping  it 

[  in  the  bag,  for  it  is  only  about  a  quarter   of  an   hour  since  I  gave 

it  to  you.     I  just  looked  in  to  see  now  you  were  getting    on,  and 

found  you  asleep." 

"  But  it  shouldn't  make  me  sleep?"  said  I,  pretending  to  be 
alarmed. 

"  Why,  no,  of  course  not,"  he  said,  coloring  at  the  cat  he  had 
I  let  out,    "  Certainly  not    make  you    sleep,    u  only  quiets  and 


soothes,  and  the  more  you  sleep  the  better  you  will  be.    How  do 
you  feel  ?  " 

"  Right  as  a  trivet.  Fit  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life.  Never  felt 
better.  I  think  I'll  get  up  at  once.  That's  wonderful  stuff  of 
yours." 

"  Why — why,  why— you're  not  well  already,"  he  stammered. 
"I  don't  think  I'd  advise  you  to  get  up  just  yet.  It's  rougher 
if  anything,  and  you'll  only  get  a  set-back.  Better  wait  till  to- 
morrow, and  have  another  dose  to-night,  and  you'll  be  quite  well 
to-morrow  afternoon  to  land- at  Liverpool.  Pis  generally  very 
rough  going  up  the  channel,  and  as  we  shan't  get  to  Queenstown 
till  midnight,  you  can't  see  anything." 

He  was  clearly  taken  aback  at  my  wonderful  cure,  which  not 
only  was  inexplicably  inconsistent  with  his  calculations,  but 
would  require  a  change  in  his  future  plan  <">f  operations. 

"Come,  old  chap,"  he  went  on.  "Do  take  my  advice;  there's  a 
good  fellow." 

I  could  hardly  keep  my  hands  off  the  scoundrel,  bu,  I  coolly 
said: 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed  :  Why  should  I  stay  stewing  in  here  when  I'm 
perfectly  Well  ?  I'm  greatly  obliged  for  your  medicine,  you  know. 
But  1  must  beg  to  decline  your  advice.  I'll  join  you  in  the  smok- 
ing-room in  half  an  hour,"  I  added,  jumping  out  of  the  berth  and 
watting,  standing  as  a  gentle  hint  for  him  to  go. 

He  waited  a  moment  quite  silent,  though  his  eyes  flashed  with 
suppressed  arger. 

"  You're  d— d  foolish,"  he  said,  between  his  teeth,  and  turned 
and  left  the  stateroom. 

No  sooner  had  his  footsteps  faded  away  in  the  distance  than  I 
heard  the  door  of  the  stateroom  opposite  open  softly,  and  Apple- 
ton  put  out  his  head. 

"  Coast  clear  ?"  he  whispered. 

"  Yes;  come  in." 

He  came  in,  and,  having  carefully  bolted  the  door  I  told  him 
all  I  had  seen  and  heard,  as  well  as  a  complete  history  o(  my  ex- 
periences in  the  train  with  the  fat  man. 

"  You  don't  seem  surprised  ?"  I  said,  after  I  hsd  fini-hed. 

"  Well,  no.  To  say  the  truth,  I'm  not  surprised,"  he  replied 
candidly;  "and  I'll  tell  you  why.  Just  as  soon  as  I  could,  I  got 
out  of  that  room  and  went  up  to  the  smoking-room.  I  waited 
there  an  hour,  and  not  seeirg  Westerfeldt  — Westerfeldt,  for=oothl 
—I  came  down  to  see  if  he  had  gone.  No,  he  hadn't.  He  was 
fumbling  about  inside,  and  while  I  was  listening,  he  suddenly  un- 
bolted the  dcor.  I  jumped  back  into  that  room  again,  and  glad 
I  am  that  I  did,  for  the  next  moment  out  he  came,  dragging  that 
trunk  outside,  and  his  glove  being  off,  why  I  saw  that  scar.  See? 
I  knew  then  he  was  the  chap  who  boned  my  ring  at  Chicago.  But 
what  you  have  told  me  is  far  more  important,  for  it  satisfies  me 
that  he  is  the  party  I've  been  afier  for  some  time;  and  if  those 
bundles  of  papers  in  that  trunk  are  what  I  believe  ihem  to  be,  I've 
got  my  man." 

"  But  what  on  earth  can  those  papers  have  to  do  with  prosecut- 
ing him  for  the  theft  of  your  ring  ?  "  said  I. 

"  I'm  not  talkirg  of  ruy  ring.  That's  a  mere  bagatelle.  WTiat  I 
refer  to  is  altcgeiher  a  difierent  breed  cf  pigs.  You  lock  puz- 
zled." 

"  I  confess,  I  am  puzzled." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  surprised  that  you  should  be,"  said  Appleton, 
"  seeing  you  don't  know  the  facts.  But  it  won't  take  long  to  ex- 
plain. You  must  know,  to  begin  with,  that  while  I  am  really  a 
doctor  of  medicine  by  profession,  I  don't  prac  ice  physic  as  a  means 
of  livelihood.  I  am  a  detective  in  the  secret  service  corps  of  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department  at  Washington.  Fcr  the  past  year  a 
series  of  the  cleverest  counterfeits  of  treasury  notes,  or,  as  we  call 
them,  'Greenbacks,' of  the  low  denominations,  have  been  circu- 
lated in  the  different  far-western  cities,  from  San  Francisco  to 
Chicago,  and  so  adroitly  has  the  fraud  been  worked  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  get  any  positive  clue  to  the  parties  engaged  in  it. 
But  though  no  positive  convicting  evidence  could  be  got  against 
anybody,  there  has  been  a  strong  suspicion  for  some  five  or  six 
months  that  the  whole  business  is  in  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  men 
having  their  headquarters  at  Chicago.  It  was  in  regard  to  this 
that  I  visited  Chicago  when  I  lost  my  ring,  I  couldn't  succeed  in 
finding  out  anything  definite  to  make  use  of  at  the  time,  but  from 
facts  which  came  to  my  knowledge  I  formed  a  theory  of  mv  own  on 
the  subject.  Chicago  is,  as  you  may  know,  a  hotbed  for  Nihilists, 
Communists,  Nationalists,  and  Dynamiters.  I  found  that  the  sus- 
pected gang  were  for  the  most  part  composed  of  Irishmen  of  the 
lowest  type  and  description — Dynamiters,  in  short,  of  the  true 
O'Donovan  Rossa  strain.  Now,  my  thecry  is— and  I  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  I  am  right — that  this  same  red  mouthed  scoundrel  is 
as  much  mixed  up  in  this  counterfeiting  business  in  America  as  he 
is  in  those  cowardly  explosions  in  England.  People  wonder  where 
those  Irish  blackguards  get  the  money  with  which  to  carry  en  their 
nefarious  villainies  abroad,  and  lor  which  we  Americans  are 
blamed.  But  it  isn't  hard  to  understand,  if  my  theory  is  the  cor- 
rect one.  A  man  low  enough  to  use  dynamite  against  one  govern- 
ment wouldn't  scruple  to  deiraud  the  revenue  of  another,  and  suc- 
cessful secrecy  of  operations  is  shown  in  each  transacticn,  I 
should  just  like  to  fix  both  charges  on  one  of  the  scamps  -just  for 
the  sake  of  proving  my  theory,  if  for  no  other  reason.  I  believe, 
however,  it  would  effec'ually  squelch  the  employment  of  dynamite 
by  Irishmen  against  England.  But,  we'll  talk  of  this  some  other 
time.  About  lour  days  before  this  steamer  sailed  from  New  Yo>k 
the  Department  received  some  anonymous  information  through 
the  mails. that  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  suspected  gang  had 
taken  passage  by  her  for  Liverpool.  N  i  particulars  whatever  were 
given  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  the  man  would  be  on  b^>ard  the 
steamer.  The  chef  of  out  Bureau  wouldn't  pay  any  heed  to  it, 
and  said  it  was  a  hoax,  because  no  particulars  were  given.  But  I 
said,  no;  if  a  man  wants  to  play  a  joke  he  won't  hesitate  about  in- 
venting particulars.  I  somehow  lelt  convinced  that  the  informa- 
tion was  square,  and  that  we  had  struck  the  right  trick  at  last. 
Of  course,  we  couldn't  arrest  the  man,  even  if  we  lound  him  before 
the  ship  sailed,  without  proof;  so  I  persuaded  the  Chief  to  let  me 
take  pissage  and  work  the  case  up  on  the  way  over.  Well,  I 
started,  as  you  know;  for  here  I  am.  It  was  a  very  shadowy  job, 
you'll  think,  and  so  would  most  people.  But  I  went  to  work  at 
once,  watching  and  studying  the  passengers  to  get  some  clue  to 
start  on.  I  made  a  few  mistakes  at  first,  and  fixed  on  the  wrong 
parties,  but  I  wasn't  long  in  settling  in  my  mind  that  if  any  man  in 
the  ship  was  a  counterfeiter,  that  man  was  Wes'eifeldt.  So,  from 
that  moment  I  have  been  on  his  track,  and  with  your  aid— for  I 
acknowledge  that  all  my  work  would  have  been  fruitless  without 
it — I  have  him.  I  am  positive  those  bundles  in  that  trunk  are 
counterfeit  '  greenbacks.'  But  to  make  sure,  we'll  j  ust  have  a  look 
and  see  for  ourselves." 

Appleton  got  up  and  carried  in  the  trunk  again,  and  then  bolted 
the  door  as  before. 

"There's  something  heavier  than  paper  and  clothing  in  there," 
he  said,  as  he  put  the  trunk  down. 

"  But  it's  locked,"  said  I,  feeling  not  altogether  sure  in  my  mind 
of  our  right  to  open  if,  whether  it  was  or  not. 

"That  don't  matter,"  he  answered,  carelessly.  "I  guess  I  can 
fix  that  all  right." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  bunch  of  skeleton  keys,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  trunk  was  open,  and  Appleton  bending  eagerly  over  the 
tray. 

'■  Yes,  sir.  Just  as  I  expected,"  he  said.  "  These  are  the  notes.' 
He  took  out  several  bundles  and  looked  them  over.  "Yes,  these 
are  the  identical  denomination?.  Fives,  tens,  and  twenties  Thry 
are  the  easiest  to  get  rid  of  without  suspicion,  you  see.  Of  course 
these  were  to  be  sent  floating  all  ovtr  Europe  through  the  differ- 
ent exchange  offices.  I've  saved  those  fellows  something,  an) how. 
for  there  must  be,  I  should  say,  as  much  as  thirty  or  for  y  thousand 
dollars — about  six  or  eight  thousand  pounds,  in  your  money — in 
that  tray.  Well,  this  is  a  find,  i^n't  it?  I  only  wish  we  could  get 
bold  of  the  plate  from  which  they  were  printed.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  inside."  He  lifted  out  the  tray  and  threw  the  varied  assort- 
ment of  clothing  beneath  it  on  the  floor.  "  I  don't  see  anything 
else;  and  yet,  I  can't  understand  what  makes  it  so  heavy.  But 
stop.    What's  this?    It  seems  a  mighty  shallow  trunk  ' e  from 
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appointed.     YeP  I  can't  help   ihinkinc  that   pUte  must  be  soms- 
wher<-   for  why  else  wjuld  they  want  all  that  ink,  which,  tf  course, 
is  intend-  d  io  print  the  notes  with  abroad.     It  s  a  great  pity. 
*•  1  wond:r  ii  it  could  be  in  the  parcel?"  I  suggested. 
**  What  parcel?"  .  .    n 

"  The  one  the  (at  man  left  with  me  in  the  train.  _..,,. 

Where  is  it? 


cord. _ 

a  Japanned  tin  box,  wuh  a  lock. 
■'The  plate  is  m  here,  b;yond  a  doubt,'  said  Appletoo,  conn- 

Th:  box  was  locked,  but  his  bunch  of  skeleton  keys  again  came 
to  lb-;  rescue,  and  in  another  moment  the  box  was  unlocked  and 
lay  op:n  before  us.  A  glance  sutticcd  to  show  the  sought  tor  plate 
was  njt  there.  Hut  a  far  d.ffjreni  sight  from  any  we  had  expected 
met  our  astonish  d  gare.  I  he  box  was  filled  wuh  the  well-known 
cl  ick-work  appliances  of  the  modern  dynaniitord,  and  htud  witn 
detonaio.%  and  was,  beyond  q.iesiion  ot  a  doubt,  an  inlernal  ma- 
chine of  the  most  approved  pattern. 

"ChristupVr  Column  is!'  shouted  Appleton.  "If  this  ain  t 
grand!  If  this  d>n'i  establish  my  theory  on  a  first-class  basis! 
Why,  this  is  bitter  than  fity  thousand  steel  plates.  We  might 
have  saved  our  time  looking  for  one." 

"Hut  what  can  all  this  ink  bi  for?"  said  I,  picking  up  one  of  the 

"  Ink?  That  ain't  ink,  my  son.   I'll  soon  show  you  what  that  is." 

He  took  the  jar  Irom  my  ban  1,  and  with  a  pocket  corkscrew 
dre*  the  cork.  "Jus  as  I  thought,"  he  said,  pouring  into  the 
palm  ol  hi*  hand  a  small  qjantuy  of  the  jir's  conients.  which  io 
me  looked  like  dark,  moist,  brown  sugar.  "Dj  you  know  what 
that  is?     No;  I  dire  say  not.     That's  d)namite!  " 

"Dynamite!"  I  exclaimed,  starling  back.     "Nonsense!" 

"No  nonsense;  it's  dynamite,  sure  enough,  and  the  strongest 
grade  ot  it  into  the  bargain  :  which  means  that  the  percentage  of 
nitroglycerine  is  the  mghest  the  law  allows.  1  hat's  what  they 
call  Nj.  2.  1  know  the  dynamite  slufi  too  well  to  be  mistaken, 
liut  you  needn't  be  alratd.  It  won't  explode  without  a  very  sharp 
concussion,  and  — " 

"only  'ancy!  '  I  interrupted,  "how  that  trunk  has  been  pulled 
and  tumbled  about! " 

"  Thai  wouldn't  hurt  unless,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  the  concus- 
sion was  accompanied  by  a  very  high  degree  of  heat — as  suppose 
the  ship  had  caught  fire-  There  is  a  good  deal  of  error  abroad  in 
regard  to  the  danger  of  handling  dynamite.  People  confound  it 
with  pure  niro-glycerine,  which  IC  is  not.  Still,  it  is  a  most  ruf- 
fian y  thing  lor  any  man  to  carry  it  in  such  a  way  oa  board  of  a 
steamer  like  this." 

"Dastardly  scoundrel!"  I  cried.  "And  to  think  the  brute 
should  have  tried  to  have  me  saddled  with  it  in  case  it  was 
found  out !     What  a  providential  escape !  " 

"  Well,  I  should  say  so,"  said  Appleton.  "  An  escape,  perhaps, 
for  all  hands  except  tne  villain  who  is  answerable.  It  is  clear  he 
and  his  gang  leared  or  suspected  treachery  of  some  sort,  and  pro- 
vided against  its  afT.c:ing  ihem." 

"  Hut  what  had  we  better  do  about  it?"  said  I.  "  Shouldn't  we 
inform  the  passengers  at  once,  and  let  them  deal  with  the  scamp 
in  their  indignation?" 

"Well.no.  I  wouldn't  do  that,"  said  Appleton.  "We  must 
be  cauiiou.  with  this  lellow,  f  jr  he's  clever  enough  to  slip  through 
our  finders  yet.  Keep  cool,  and  I'll  tell  you  why,  Pretty  soon 
we'll  go  up  and  te  1  the  whole  thing  to  the  Captain.  He  is  king 
abjard  of  his  ship,  and  can  do  wnat  he  likes.  We  want  him  lo 
help  us,  and  that  s  about  the  last  thing  he'd  do  if  we  went  and 
creaed  a  panic  among  the  passengers,  which  we  should  do  if  we 
told  them  there  was  an  ounce  ot  dynamite  on  board,  let  alone  a 
good  iwenty-hve  pounds.   Oh,  no;  we'll  keep  quiet  for  the  present." 

"'But  I  thougit  you  were  after  this  man  lor  counterfeiting," 
said  I.     "  Why  don't  you  charge  him  with  it  at  once?  " 

"  My  d:ar  Inend,  my  authority  as  a  United  States  officer  isn't 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  upon  aboard  a  ship  Hying  the  British 
flag." 

'■  Then  he  il  escape  you,  after  all?  "  said  I.  "  I  call  that  con- 
founded hard  lines.' 

"  On,  no,  he  won't,"  replied  Appleton,  with  a  confident  nod  and 
wink.  "  Djn't  you  fear  aoout  thai.  Ail  that  has  been  attended 
to  by  cable.  The  day  before  we  sailed  from  New  Yoik,  the  TJ.  S. 
Secretary  of  Slate  telegraphed  to  our  Minister  in  London  to  ar- 
range the  necessary  extradition  business  with  the  English  Foreign 
Se-retary  so  that,  had  I  lound  my  man  when  the  ship  reached 
Q.ieenstown,  he  could  ba  handed  over  into  my  custody.  But  until 
we  reach  Queenstown,  and  receive  there,  as  I  expect,  the  empower- 
ing documents,  1  am  powerless.  It  is  now  half-past  four,  and  we 
sh-ill  be  in  by  ten  o'clock,  I  think,  for  the  wind  and  sea  have  gone 
down  considerably.  Kor  the  meantime  we  must  trust  '  Wester- 
feldt '  as  usual,  and  not  let  him  gel  the  lainiesi  inkling  that  he  is 
suspected." 

"  Fancy  having  to  do  that  1 "  I  exclaimed.  "  The  vile  miscre- 
ant I  I  don't  b-lieve  I  shall  be  able  to  look  at  him  without  show- 
ing my  feelings." 

*  Oa,  yes,  you  will,  if  you  try,"  said  Appleton.  "Any  other 
course  would  be  for  his  benefit,  remember  that.  Now,  what  do 
you  say?    Suppose  we  go  up  and  see  the  Captain?  " 

We  cirefuliy  replaced^  everything  in  the  trunk,  and  put  it,  with 
tenderer  handling  than  il  ever  befoie  receivtd,  into  iis  place  in  the 
passage. 

'■  lis  as  safe  there  asanywhere,"  said  Appleton.  "  It  would  be 
better  in  the  ship's  magazine,  ol  course.  But  it  would  only  make 
a  row  gelling  it  down  mere,  and  it's  said  wh=reit  i=,  so  far,  and  the 
chances  aie  it  will  oe  for  a  lew  hours  longer.  Anyhow,  we  can't 
do  anything  else." 

I  conies.  1  didn't  feel  quite  comfortable  at  the  idea  of  all  that 
dynamne  lying  out  there,  subjjct  to  any  rough  treatment,  despite 
ail  thai  Appleton  had  said;  but  there  was  no  help  lot  it.  Having 
put  cverytning  to  rights  in  ihe  stateroom,  we  went  up  to  the  Cap- 
tain'., room,  and  laid  the  whole  thing  belore  him.  lie  saw  at  once 
the  Idly  ol  alarming  the  passenger.-,  and  entered  wilhoul  hesita- 
tion into  Appleion's  plans. 

"  I'd  tell  yon  what  I'll  do,"  he  said.  "  I  11  just  send  down  word 
to  the  Chici  Kiginccr  lo  pui  a  lew  more  tons  of  coal  inio  the  fur- 
naces in  the  next  lew  hour*,  and  get  us  in  an  hour  earlier.  It  will 
b;  for  the  Company'.*  bcocbt,  you  see,  lo  gel  lhai  infernal  stulT  out 
of  ihe  ship  a>  s-juii  u  possible;  so  ihey  can't  growl  ab_mi  it." 

It  was  getting  daik  when  we  left  the  Captain's  cabin,  and  Fasl- 
nci  \uh\  wi,  iiuiuidg  blight  lar  astern  on  our  pun  side.  Wc 
walked  aft  along  the  deck  lo  ihe  sm  .king  room,  and  as  we 
readied  the  door,  Wcstrrieidi  came  out.  Wild  ihe  strongest  clTjrt 
lever  made  in  my  hie,  I  controlled  the  exclamation  ol  rghteous 
indignation,  whicn  ro,c  to  my  hp»,  and  aided  by  a  vigorous  pinch 
on  my  arm,  from  Appleton,  replied  lo  his  questions.  1  couldn't 
loo<  at  rum,  houevcr. 

'•Ilhouxnt  you  nld  you  were  coming  up  here,"  he  said,"  and 
I  vc  been  wailing  loi  you.  Whu  on  e.ir  h  have  you  been  d.jingr"" 
I  expected  he  would  have  soma  such  question,  so  I  had  thought  of 
an  answer. 

"  I've  been  writing  some  letters,"  I  said,  "  to  go  ashore  at 
Qurcnilown  " 

"Oh,    indeed.     You    seem   to   have   recovered,    marvclously,    I 

sh  mtd  -ay,'  u  tai  i,  wlihi  most  sarcastic  empbailt  at  I  head*  rb 

'■  1  never  knew  mat  remedy  act  so  rapidly  and  &ucc,-sdu  ly  before." 

"N^ir  I/' said  Appleton.  quietlyj  "at  lca,t,  a,  a  cme  lor  sea* 

sicknc>&.     Have  a  c  gar?  "' 

"I  suppose  Dr.  Appleton  has  been  prccribing  for  you,"  he 
sneer ingiy  retorted,  wnn-ut  noticing  Appictun's  oiler,  "and  that, 
of  course,  accounts  for  your  cure  "  i  here  was  an  awkward  silence 
for     moment.     It  was  a  muiakc,  I  thought,  to  DC  bandying  words 


with  him  if  we  meant  to  play  out  our  game  successfully.  We 
might  as  well  quarrel  at  once,  as  let  him  get  the  faintest  bit  suspi- 
cious. So  evidently  thought  Appleton;  for  the  next  moment  he 
put  up  his  hand  tamiliarly  on  Westerfeldi's  arm  and  said : 

"Dd  you  want  lo  bet  on  the  hour  we  get  inio  Queenstown? 
I'll  bet  you  two  to  one  we  don't  get  in  till  alter  midnight." 

"I  djn'i  mir.d  taking  that  bet,"  he  replied.  "  It's  a  safe  one, 
Tor  from  all  I  hear,  we'll  be  there  by  ten  o'clock.  I  don  t  really 
care  about  b.-tting,  though,  for  I  shan't  stay  up  to  see.  Strarge 
to  say,  I'm  not  feeling  very  well.  It's  the  land  breezes,  perhaps 
At  all  events,  I  think  I  shall  go  down  and  t»rn  in  now.  1  sup- 
pose you  won't  be  d  jwn  for  some  time,"  he  added,  to  me. 

"Oh,  dear,  no,"  I  replied.  "  I've  had  enough  of  that  stateroom. 
I  shan't  disturb  you." 

"But  don't  you  want  any  dinner?  asked  Appleton.  ine 
gong  is  just  going."  . 

"No,'  replied  Wester'eldt.    "■  I  haven't  any  appetite. 

'*  Heltei  uy  some  of  that  appetizer  of  yours,"  I  said,  as  he 
turned  to  go.  I  couldn't  help  it,  although  Ai  pleton  gave  me  a 
a  severe  nudge  wi  h  his  elbow-  He  tutned  round  again,  and  fac- 
ing us  bo'h,  said  hoarselv,  between  his  teeth:  "I'd  like  lo  know 
what  you  rxifan  by  ihat? 

"  What  could  I  mean?"  said  I.  "You  know  its  virtues  as  well 
as  I  d>."  For  the  first  time  I  rai-ed  my  eyes  to  his,  and  never  shall 
I  forget  the  penetrating  gaze  of  semi-doubt  and  curiosity  with 
whicn  he  was  rcgaiding  me. 

"Hum,"  he  said,  and  without  another  word,  turned  and  strode, 
wilh  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  to  the  companion  stairway,  ar,d 
di-appeaied  down  it. 

"lie  evidently  don't  feel  quite  comfortable,"  said  Appleton. 
"Perhaps  we  were  a  little  too  pointed  in  our  remaiks,  and  he's 
cute  enough  to  take  any  hint.  But  it  doesn't  matter.  We've  got 
him  sale  enough  now,  I  think.  By  the  bye,  I'll  j  ust  run  down  and 
tell  my  steward  to  keep  his  eye  on  that  trunk  and  not  let  it  be 
touched." 

After  dinner,  at  which  Westerfeldt's  absence  was  more  a  subject 
of  talk  and  comment  among  the  ladies  (and  especially  by  Miss 
Blanche  Croker)  than  the  fact  that  land  was  in  sight,  Appleton 
joined  me,  and  we  went  up  on  the  deck. 

"I've  just  been  down  again  to  see  how  things  are,"  he  said. 
"The  trunk  hasn't  been  troubled,  and  Westerfeldt  has  turned  in. 
He  is  covered  up  in  his  berih  asleep,  or  pretending  to  be,  for  I 
spoke  to  him  and  he  wouldn't  answer." 

It  was  a  bright  starlight  night,  and  the  rugged  line  of  the  Irish 
c^ast  stocd  nut  clear  on  our  left.  We  sat  smoking  on  deck  till  ihe 
lights  of  Queenstown  harbor  gleamed  out  as  we  rounded  the 
point,  and  ine  engines  slowed  down  to  quarter  speed  waiting  for 
the  tender.    It  was  a  quarter  to  eleven. 

"  Suppose  we  go  down  and  have  another  look  below,"  said  Appletoo.  "  We 
must  keep  that  fellow  io  sight  now,  or  he  may  give  us  the  slip  yet,  and  get 
ashore." 

When  we  got  down  to  my  stateroom,  there  was  Westerfeldt  io  his  berth,  still 
asleep. 

"  He  must  be  sleeping  pretty  soundly,"  remarked  Appleton,  "for  he's  in  ex- 
actly the  same  po  iiion  he  was  two  hours  ago.  He  hasn't  stirred  an  inch,  I'll 
take  my  oath.     Perhaps  he's  taken  some  of  the  '  tonic,'  after  all." 

He  was  lying  in  the  berth,  with  his  back  to  us,  and  the  bed-clothes  pulled  up 
over  his  shoulders  so  high  that  only  a  small  bit  of  the  back  of  his  short-cropped 
black  head  was  visible. 

"  He  sleeps  quietly,  doesn't  he?"  said  Appleton.  "  If  he  knew  what  there 
is  awaiting  him,  perhaps  he  wouldn't.  I  could  almost  find  it  in  my  heart  lo 
feel  sorry  for  the  fellow." 

"  He  seems  to  have  gone  to  bed  for  the  night,  and  given  up  his  other  itin- 
queracng  dodge, .thinking  I  may  have  seen  him,"  said  I,  pointing  to  his  clothes, 
which  lay  on  the  sofa  "See,  he's  undressed.  But,  I  say  1  Look  here  I 
Where's  his  valise?     It  is  gonel" 

We  both  looked  everywhere  in  the  room,  but  no  trace  of  the  valise  could  we 
find. 

"  It  looks  queer,"  said  Aop'eton.  "  I'll  wake  him  up  and  ask  him  about  it. 
Here,  I  say,  Westerfeldt!"  he  called,  shaking  the  recumbent  figure  of  the 
sleeper  by  the  shoulder,  "wake  up  I  The  devil  I  What's  this?"  He  quickly 
turned  down  th?  bed-clothes,  and  there  lay— not  Westerfeldt,  but — his  roll  of 
rugs  and  overcoats  cleverly  arranged  and  shaped  into  the  form  and  semblance 
of  a  human  figure,  a  black  wig  on  the  pillow  serving  for  a  head.  "  Well,  il 
this  don't  beat  all  t  What  fools  we  have  been  to  trust  him  in  any  way  again  1 
He'll  jink  us  yet,  if  we  don't  look  sharp.  We  must  go  and  report  this  to  the 
captain  at  once." 

Up  to  the  captain's  room  we  went  again.  He  was  standing  out  in  front  of 
his  door,  smoking  a  cigar.  He  came  into  his  room,  and  then  Appleton  told 
him  the  situation. 

*'  There  is  the  tender  coming  off  for  the  mail-bags,"  he  said,  pointing  through 
the  window  to  tu-o  red  and  grcn  tights  dancing  about  on  the  water.  "  She'll 
be  alongside  in  five  minutes,  and  that  is  the  only  way  he  could  escape,  for  no 
other  shore  boats  come  out  at  night.  I'll  go  and  give  orders  that  no  one  in 
allowed  to  leave  the  ship  and  go  on  board  of  the  tender  without  my  personal, 
verb.il  permission.     Just  wait  here  till  1  come  back." 

'the  engines  were  stopped,  and  the  tender  made  fast  alongside,  when,  ten 
minutes  later,  the  captain  returned,  bringing  with  htm  two  strange  men  in  plain 
clothes,  one  of  whom  h  Id  in  his  hand  a  large  official- looking  packet  marked, 
"On  Her  Majesty's  Service."  The  latter  the  captain  introduced  to  us  as  "  In- 
spector Binning,  of  the  C  irk  Constabulary." 

•'  this  is  for  you,"  said  the  inspector  to  Appleton.  handing  him  the  packet 
"You  will  find  all  the  necessary  documents  there,  I  think  ;  and  my  in-truc- 
tions  are  to  aid  yo  i  in  any  way  you  may  di  ect.  I  suppose  I  must  go  through 
the  form  of  apprehending  the  man,  and  can  then,  by  virtue  of  these,  turn  him 
over  to  you.     Where  is  he? 

"That  is  precisely  what  we've  got  to  find  out,"  replied  Appleton,  in  a  jocular 
tone. 

Inspector  Binning  frowned.  When  attending  to  duty  he  clearly  did  not  be- 
luve  in  levity. 

"  The  captain  said  the  man  was  on  board,"  he  retorted,  shortly. 

"  So  he  is,"  said  Appleton,  "  but  he  has  slipped  away  from  his  stateroom  un- 
known to  us,  and — " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  you  took  your  eye  off  him  a  moment  when 
you  were  nearing  port?"  interrupted  the  inspector,  with  a'pompous  sneer.  "1 
thought  you  Van— you  Americans  were  more  cute  than  that." 

"  We  won't  ague  that  point  now,"  replied  Appleton,  in  a  nettled  tone.  "I 
think  we  can  find  the  man  without  any  difficulty. 

"And  what's  to  prevent  him  slipping  on  board  the  tender  while  we're  look 
ing?"  snapped  the  inspector. 

"  So  fjr  as  that  is  concerned,"  said  the  ciptain,  "  I  b;g  to  say  that  I  placed 
a  man  at  the  gangway  to  keep  guard,  directly  the  tender  came  alongside." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,"  said  the  inspector  io  the  captain,  "  that  you 
will  detain  your  ship  here  while  a  search  is  made.  For  my  part,  I  object  to  the 
detention." 

"  Yo  t  objections,  my  dear  sir,"  answered  the  captain  calmlv,  "can  have  no 
weight  with  me.  I  am  captain  of  this  -hip,  and  if  I  saw  fit,  I  should  stay  here 
till  the  ship  was  searched  from  truck  to  kelson." 

Inspector  Binning  bit  his  lips,  but  said  nothing. 

"  No  prolonged  search  will  be  necessary,"  said  Appleton.  "  But  I  thank  you 
all  tne  same,  Captain.  Will  you  kindly  order  all  hands,  both  the  watch  on 
deck  and  that  below,  to  be  mustered  on  the  forecastle?" 

"  What  on  earth  for?'  asked  the  captain,  with  his  face  changing  to  not  the 
plcasaniest  expression,  while  the  inspector  sneered  and  shruggeu  his  shoulders, 
and  said : 

"  What  for,  indeed?" 

"  Never  mind  that  now,"  returned  Appleton.  "Only  do  as  I  ask,  and  I'll 
promise  to  hnd  my  man  inside  of  five  minutes.  Major  Warde,  here,  will  tell 
you  the  same. 

'  Well,  U'i  the  queerest  proceeding  I  ever  heard  of,"  said  ihe  captain.  "But 
you  seem    o  earnest  that  I  shall  grant  your  request." 

1  he   captain   then    g.,vc   the   necessary   orders,  and   presently  we   heard  the 
Shrill  piping  of  the  boatswain's  whistle  calling  ihe  men  io  assemble  on  the  fore- 
castle,   Whither    wc    also    proceeded.      1  here    is    generally  a  goodly    number  of 
ngeri   on    board  a  trans-Atla.uic   liner   who   take   enough    interest   in  the 
landing  of  a  Tew  of  their  companions   and   the  transfer  of  the  mails  at  Queens- 

1 lj   "Wy.Up   past   their   customary   retiring   hour  for  the  purpose;  and  the 

present  occasion  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  had  got  wind,  too,  somehow 
v-r  other,  that  somctl.i.ig  was  up;  and  a  fair-vi/ed  crowd,  amongst  whom  were 
many  ladies,  were  gathered  on  deck  in  front  of  the  steering  house,  and  dose 
by  where  the  crew  were  mustered  in  two  lines  of  twelve  each. 

n,.t»0Wv'l«C."'  l  V'd  ll\C  Cat"T  1°  APHcl°"-  >hM  do  you  propose  to  do 
ncxtT     And  look  slurp  about  it,  for  1  can  i  waste  lime  ly  ng  here  * 

•'  Lome  along.  Major,"  said  Appleton  tome;  "  I  must   ask    your   assistance 

('receded  by  one  of  the  officers,  who,  under  Appleton's  direction,  held  a  In- 
tern uo  to  Ihe  face  of  eath  ot  the  crew  in  IllCCeuloi 
down  both  llUCSi  Mopping  in  ffont  of  each 
thoroughly. 

i  V  '  ft"i!  1frry  t0/^V\  *aid  1  io  ,he  caPtain-  as  the  lantern  was  lowered  from 
before  the  face  of  the :  last  man,  "that,  so  f-r,  our  search  has  been  fruitless. 
I  he  in. in  is  ioi  here, 

A  percept i bl I  Utter  puicd  through  the  CTuwd,  mixed  with  many  audible  ex- 
pression- of  co.iicu.pt  and  disgust.     Inspector  binning  laughed  outright  w.th  a 

"Cou»:?"eicJaiaied  the  captaio,  sharply,  oettled  at  being   iuppo>cd  to  be  * 


passed    slowly  up  and 
and   scrutinizing    hu   features 


party  to  the  proceeding;  "this  farce  has  gone   on   long  enough.       I  shall  not 

"One  moment,  sir,"  I  interrupted  ;  "it  is  no  farce,  as  you  shall  see.  Is  every 
man  of  the  crew  among  thse  men?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  every  mothei's  son  of  i hem;  and  what  is — 

Before  the  captain  could  complete  his  sentence  the  boatswain  stepped  up  to 
him  and  touc  ed  his  cap  : 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir.  But  there  must  be  some  mistake,  sir.  All  hands  is  here, 
sure  enough;  and  yet  there's  one  left  standing  guard  at  the  gangway,  accord- 
ing to  your  orders,  sir.     I  crn't  make  it  out  at  all   sir." 

"  Nonsense  I"  exclaimed  the  captain,  impatiently.  "  He  must  have  come  up 
with  the  others  by  mistake." 

"  No,  sir.     I  know  he's  there  now,  for  I  just  ran  down  to  see." 

*■  I  think  I  can  solve  this  puzzle,"  said  I,  triumphantly.  "Where  is  tbii 
gangway  you  speak  of?" 

"  It's  the  port  gangway,  sir,  on  the  main  deck,"  replied  the  boatswain. 

"The  deck  below  this?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Let  us  go  down  there  at  once,  then,"  said  Appleton,  addressing  the  captain, 

"Show  these  gentlemen  the  port  gangway  on  the  main  deck,  shouted  the 
captain  io  the  officer  with  ihe  lantern.  "  1  am  tired  of  this  humbuggii  g.  I  J| 
give  trem  just  live  minutes  more  law  io  find  their  man,  and  if  they  don  t  catch 
him  by  then,  they  must  do  it  without  any  further  help  from  me." 

"Unfortunately  my  duty  compels  MBtogowith  the.m,  "said  Mr.  Binning, 
"  I  must  go  thiough  with  the  form  of  my  instructions. " 

Piloted  by  the  olficer  with  the  lamem,  and  foliowed  by  the  crowd,  who  not 
only  hurried  after  us,  but  preceded  us  by  all  ihe  different  stairways  acos.ible 
to  them,  we  descended  io  the  main  deck,  and  made  our  way  to  the  pori  gang- 
way. *S  we  came  in  sight  of  it,  one  sailor  was  standing  there  laKing  down  to 
some  of  the  men  on  tne  tender.  He  had  his  back  to  us,  but  :<tthe  noise  .-<nd 
confusion  of  t'  e  people  hastening  down  he  turned  around.     It  was  U  e-ttr  L  It. 

1  had  sufficient  self  contiol  to  merely  nudge  Appleton  and  whisper:  "  li'i 
him." 

So  perfect  was  the  disguise  that,  had  I  not  seen  it  before  during  its  assump* 
tion,  I  should  never  have  recognized  him.  1  was,  therefore,  not  surprised  wf;en 
Appleton  looked  at  me  in  amazement  and  said: 

"THAT J     Uo  you  think  I'm  a  fool?" 

"No.  But  you  will  be  one  if  you  don't  order  his  arrest  at  once.  You  can 
trust  me  " 

"Binning,"  said  Appleton,  quietly,  pointing  to  Westerfeldt.  "  that  is  the 
mm      You  know  your  duty,  sir." 

"  I  do,  indeed,'  returned  Binning,  "and  I  shall  certainly  refuse  to  he  made  a 
fool  of  in  arresiing  one  of  the  crew.  Your  man  is  a  passenger.  Find  him— 
ahem  — if  you  can,  and  I  shall  follow  my  instructions,  and  apprehend  him  iti- 
sianter." 

"  I  tell  you  he  is  the  man,"  said  I,  stepping  forward.  "  He  is  no  more  one  of 
the  crew  than  you  or  I.  That  is  a  disguise  he  wears.  I  know,  for  I  saw  him 
dress  himself  in  it  this  very  afternoon.  Arrest  him,  and  I'll  soon  show  you  hit 
false  exterior." 

Up  to  this  point  Westerfeldt  bad  stood  there,  seemingly  indifferent  to  and  un- 
affected by  what  was  taking  place.  Indeed,  he  appeared  to  be  totally  uncon- 
scious of  its  purport,  as  he  coolly  watched  the  scene,  like  any  oth>  r  spectator, 
and  not  the  principal  actor  in  it.  Hut,  as  the  last  words  fell  from  my  lips,  he 
wheeled  around,  and,  glaring  at  me  a  moment  with  a  look  of  the  most  intense 
hate,  he  took  a  shor.,  quick  step  in  my  direction,  and  then  stopped  short. 
Turning  and  facing  the  others,  he  said,  in  a  voice  so  unmistakably  We-ter> 
feldt's  that  a  subdued  "Ah  I  '  of  surprise  from  the  assemblage,  n,i  gled  with 
two  or  three  female  screams,  greeted  his  first  utterances  : 

"  It  is  quite  true.  1  am  the  man  jou  are  after,  i  daresay  you  arc  all  con- 
siderably di-appointed  because  1  don't  come  out  like  ill  sensaiioi.al  heroeson 
the  stage,  and  make  a  fight  of  it.  But  that  is  not  the  kind  of  business  1  go  in 
for.  1  m  not  such  a  fool.  1  have  no  explanations  to  make  to  the  many  friends 
1  see  standing  about  me,  and  to  whom  all  this  must  be  somewhat  of  a  surpris«i 
except  to  say:  the  game's  up,  and  1  give  in.  JJon't  imagine  I  didn't  know 
you  all  along,  and  who  and  what  you  were,  'Doctor'  Appleton.  trutasto 
\ou.  Major  Warde,  I  coifess  you  got  the  best  of  me.  I  hjfdly  expected  it, 
however,  from  sucn  an  old  friend,  i  am  quite  ready,  gentlemen,  to  go  with 
}QU." 

Although  this  speech  was  made  in  a  tone  of  defiant  bravado,  the  most  in- 
tense agitation,  both  in  voice  and  manner,  would  show  itself  in  spite  of  the 
consummate  skill  and  iron  will  which  strove  to  control  it. 

Inspector  Binning,  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  say,  looked  awfully  crestfallen 
and  ashamed  of  himself.  After  going  through  the  form  cf  arresting  Wester- 
feldt in  the  Queen's  name,  he  said  io  Appleton  and  me: 

"  I  must  apol  gize  to  you  both.  I  thought  you  were  playingsome  joke,  and 
I  was  particularly  angry,  because  I  had  arranged  everything  as  nicely  as  I 
could  io  help  you,  Mr.  Appleton." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  replied  Appleton,  with  the  magnanimous  amiability 
of  victory;  "  I  don't  blame  jou  a  bit.  And  now,  1  suppose  ihe  next  thing  on  the 
cards  is  to  go  ashor;  here  with  this   fellow  and  take  him  before  a  magistrate?" 

**  Not  if  you  don't  wish  it,"  returne  i  I'. inn  ng.  "  1  hat  is  just  what  1  thought 
of  for  y  'U.  I  supposed  you  would  be  in  a  huny  to  get  your  prisoner  buck  to 
America  without  delay,  and,  as  you  can,  by  going  on  to  Liverpool  in  the  ship, 
get  your  choice  of  so  many  more  steamers  leaving  there  than  c.ill  at  Queens- 
town, I  just  got  my  fiiend  here,  Mr.  Brady,  who  is  a  Queens-county  magis- 
trate, to  come  on  board  with  me,  and,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  make  all  the 
orders  and  sign  all  the  papers  necessary  to  make  the  whole  thing  straight  and 
legal." 

'And  I,  also,  wish  to  say  what  I  can  do  by  way  of  amends  for  my  rudeness 
just  now."  said  the  Captain — who  had  been  informed  <_f  the  turn  events  had 
taken,  and  had  come  down  and  joined  us  in  the  lower  saloon,  to  which  we  had 
adjourned  for  the  filling  up  and  signing  of  the  papers  in  the  case^ — "if  you 
wi  h  to  save  time  by  not  coming  all  the  way  on  to  Liverpool,  1  can  put  you  on 
board  of  the  White  Star  liner,  "  Germanic,"  which  left  the  Mersey  for  New 
York  this  afternoon.  We  shall  pass  her  in  a  few  hours  between  here  and  Holy- 
head. I  shall  run  close  to  her  and  signal.  Only  be  ready  with  your  man  and 
traps.  And,  by  the  bye,  as  to  that  trunk;  you  had  better  take  what  you  want 
out  of  it,  and  I  will  ihen  have  it  and  its  contei  ts  put  in  the  magazine.  I 
couldn't  send  it  ashore  in  the  tender  with  the  mails  but  con't  let  any  one 
know  what  I  hjve  suggested.  Let  it  be  thought  that  you  are  coming  to  i-iver- 
pool.  I  don't  want  all  the  women  in  the  ship  on  deck  all  night  lo  see  that 
scoundrel  go." 

Appleton  thanked  the  Captain,  and  gladly  accepted  his  offer,  while  he 
whispered  to  me,  **  Nothing  succeeds  like  success." 

It  was  now  one  o'clock.  The  Queenstown  passengers  and  the  mail-bags 
having  been  saf>  ly  transferred  to  the  tender,  we  said  eoud-bye  to  Binning 
and  his  friend.  Mr.  Brady,  aid  started  on  up  the  Channel  to  Livc^ool. 
Everyone,  supposing  the  excitement  of  the  night  was  over,  and  that  ihe» 
should  have  another  sight  of  Vt  esierfcldt  as  wc  steamed  up  the  Mersey,  look 
themselvesoffto  Led.  Appleton  and  I  »at  up  in  ourstate  room,  while  Westerfeldt 
lay  silent  and  sullen  in  his  old  berth  until  four  o'clock,  when  ooe  of  the 
Quartermasters  came  down  and  reported: 

"The  'Germanic'  in  sight  two  miles  to  starboard." 

When  we  reached  the  deck  it  was  silent  and  deserted,  and  the  blue-light  sig- 
nal flared  out  in  the  gray  morning  air  over  a  still  and  unrufll  d  sea.  The  signal 
was  answered,  and  the  "Germanic's"  lone  rakish  outlines  and  buff  funnels 
soon  loomed  up  in  the  dim  light  about  a  quarter  ol  a  mile  off.  'Ihe  boat 
was  manned  and  lowered;  hasty,  though  note  the  less  hearty,  goou-bjei 
were  exchanged,  and  Atj.lcton,  with  W  estetfeidt,  who,  as  a  precaution,  was 
neavily  handcuffed  went  over  the  side  and  took  their  seats.  Ihe  engine's 
pace  slackened  to  almost  a  "atop,"  tl-e  word  was  given,  the  boat  shoy^o  eff, 
the  men  gave  w  iy,  and  in  five  minutes  1  had  seen  my  last  of  "  the  fjt  man 
with  the  thin  face."  I  might  remark  ihat  g<eat  and  Unallowed  was  the  indig- 
nation of  the  lady  pas-engcrs  at  breakfast  wtieiiiheyhcardth.it  \\  estetfeidt 
was  really  gone,  and  it  m^st  ever  remain  a  maiter  ol  coijecture  which  of  ihe 
following  two  expressions  of  sentiment  was  the  ofuncr  used  as  a  salciy-valvi 
for  their  resentment : 

"  I  call  it  real  mean;"  or— 

"I  don't  b=heve  it  one  b  t,  so  THRKKt*' 

About  three  weeks  afier  my  arrival  in  England,  I  received  by  post  from  Ap- 
pleton a  copy  of  the  New  York  Herald,  with  the  following  paragraph  marked 
with  blue  pencill: 

"Thh  Rstuknhd  CotiNTKRFEiTBR.— The  greenback  counterfeiter,  West- 
erfeldt, whom  Colonel  Appleton,  of  the  U.  S.  Seer,  t  .-ervicc.  arrested  at  Queens* 
ton.  on  board  the  'Gallia,'  last  Thursday  fortnight,  and  brought  back,  an  ex- 
tradited prisoner,  by  i he  Germanic,'  which  arrived  Saturday  night  (.the  full 
particulars  of  which  appeared  in  our  yesterday's  issue),  has  a  curious  history. 
Westerfeldt  is  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  his  real  name  is  I),  mils  u'Hoolahan. 
He  has  lived  forthe  past  nine  years  in  the  Uniled  States,  where  his  career  has 
been  a  checkered  one.  Hut  nineteen,  when  as  an  emigrant  he  landed  at  L'asile 
Garden,  he  first  became  a  bell-boy  it  the  Kifih  Avenue  Hotel.  Like  many 
you  g  Irishmen  in  American  cities,  who  have  become  noted  on  the  min&ticl  and 
variety  stages,  he  showed  a  talent  for  theatricals,  and  accepted  the  po  itionofl 
super  at  loiiy  Pastor's  Opera  House.  From  this  small  beguiling  he  rose  lo 
be  one  of  the  leading  artists  of  the  American  'variety'  stage;  his  special  line 
of  business  being  what  is  known  among  the  profession  as  ihe  '  Protean  or 
Lightning  Change.'  Many  t,f  our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  him  as 
Frank  Fearless,  whose  forte  was  the  rapidity  and  completeness  with  which  he 
could  change  Ins  dress  and  alter  his  appearance.  As  a  mimic  and  imitator  of 
different  nationalities  lie  was  simply  immense.  Of  prepossessing  appearance- 
amiable  dispo>ition,  and  pleasing  manners,  he  was  a  great  favorite,  not  only 
with  the  theatre-going  public,  but,  what  is  more  rare,  with  the  members  ol  his 
own  profession.  About  two  years  ago  he  retired  from  the  stage,  and  settled  in 
Chicago,  where  he  opened  a  saloon  which  was  chiefly  frequented  by,  and  be- 
came the  resort  of  theatrical  men  and  g.unblirs  of  his  own  nationality.  It  was 
here  that  he  formed  the  affiliations  which  have  now  led  io  bis  di-grace  and  ruin. 
As  to  Ihe  dynamite  side  of  ihe  i.ff.iir,  or  Colonel  Appleton  s  llltorj  ihat  in  con- 
sequence of  it  the  leaders  of  the  Iiish  Nationalists  in  Amnica  can  be  con- 
nected with  this  COumel foiling,  we  for  the  present  refrain  fiom  ihe  exprcsMOn 
of  an  opinion.  We  confers,  however,  that  the  Lets  so  far  known  show  a  strunl 
probability  that  ihe  investigation  which  Colonel  Appleton  is  now  making  wnl 
result  in  sonic  startling  disclosures,  and  the  implication  of  man)  men  in  inch 
places  in  these  frauds  oi  our  national  treasury.  Westerfeldt  is  now  in  j*u, 
awaiting  the  iscctiug  of  the  next  U.  S.  grand  jury." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


OLD     FAVORITES. 


Captain  Reece  of  the  "Mantelpiece." 

Of  all  the  ships  upon  the  blue, 

No  ship  contained  a  better  crew 

Than  that  of  worthy  Captain  Reece, 

Commanding  of  the  Mantelpiece. 

He  was  adored  by  all  his  men, 

For  worthy  Captain  Reece,  R.  N., 

Did  all  that  lay  within  him  to 

Promote  the  comfort  of  his  crew. 

If  ever  they  were  dull  or  sad, 

The  captain  danced  to  them  like  mad, 

Or  told,  to  make  the  time  pass  by, 

Droll  legends  of  his  infancy. 

A  feather-hed  had  every  man, 

Warm  clippers  and  hot-water  can, 

Brown  Windsor  from  the  captain's  store, 

A  valet,  too,  to  every  four. 

Did  they  with  thirst  in  summer  burn, 

Lo  !  seluogenes  at  every  turn  ; 

And  on  all  very  sultry  days 

Cream-ices  handed  round  on  trays. 

Then  currant  wine  and  ginger-pops 

Stood  handily  on  all  the  tops  ; 

And,  also,  with  amusement  rife, 

A  "Zoetrope,  or  wheel  of  life." 

New  vo'umes  came  across  the  sea 

From  Mister  Mudie's  llbraree; 

The  Times  and  Saturday  Review 

Beguiled  the  leisure  of  the  crew. 

Kind-hearted  Captain  Reece,  R.  N., 

Was  quite  devoted  to  his  men  ; 

In  point  of  fact,  good  Captain  Reece 

Eeatilied  the  Mantelpiece. 

One  summer  eve,  at  half-past  ten, 

He  said  (addressing  all  his  men)  : 
"  Come,  tell  me,  please,  what  I  can  do 

To  please  and  gratify  my  crew. 
"  By  any  reasonable  plan 

I'll  make  you  happy  if  I  can  ; 

My  own  convenience  counts  as  nil; 

It  is  my  duty,  and  I  will." 

Then  up  and  answered  William  Lee 

(The  kindly  captain's  coxswain  he, 

A  nervous,  shy,  low-spoken  man) ; 

He  cleared  his  throat  and  thus  began  : 
"  You  have  a  daughter,  Captain  Reece, 

Ten  female  cousins  and  a  niece, 

A  ma,  if  what  I'm  tuld  is  true, 

Six  sisters,  and  an  aunt  or  two. 
"  Now,  somehow,  sir,  it  seems  to  me 

More  friendly-like  We  all  should  be, 

If  you  united  of 'em  to 

Unmarried  members  of  the  crew. 
"  If  you'd  ameliorate  our  life, 

Let  each  select  from  them  a  wife ; 

And  as  for  nervous  me,  old  pal, 

Give  me  your  own  enchanting  gal !" 

Good  Captain  Reece,  that  worthy  man, 

Debated  on  his  coxswain's  plan. 
"  I  quite  agree,"  he  said,  "  0  Bill  t 

It  is  my  dutv,  and  I  will. 
"  My  daughter,  that  enchanting  girl, 

Has  ju>t  been  promised  to  an  earl, 

And  all  my  other  familee 

To  peers  of  various  degree. 
"  But  what  are  dukes  and  viscounts  to 

The  happiness  of  all  my  crew? 

The  word  I  gave  you  I'll  fulfill; 

It  is  my  duty,  and  I  will. 
"  As  you  desire,  it  shall  befall ; 

I'll  settle  thousands  on  you  all ; 

And  I  shall  be,  despite  my  hoard, 

The  only  bachelor  on  board." 

The  boatswain  of  the  Mantelpiece, 

He  blushed,  and  spoke  to  Captain  Reece, 
"  I  beg  your  honor's  leave,"  he  said, 
"  If  you  would  wish  to  go  and  wed, 
'  I  have  a  widowed  mother,  who 

Would  be  the  very  thing  for  you; 

She  long  has  loved  you  from  arar — 

She  washes  for  you.  Captain  R." 

The  captain  saw  the  dame  that  day, 

Addressed  her  in  his  playful  way; 
"  And  did  it  want  a  wedding  ring  1 

It  was  a  tempting  ickle  sing ! 
"Well,  well,  the  chaplain  I  will  seek; 

We'll  all  be  married  this  day  week 

At  yonder  church  upon  the  hill ; 

It  is  my  duty,  and  1  will !  " 

The  sisters,  cousins,  aunts,  and  niece, 

And  widowed  ma  of  Captain  Reece 

Attended  there,  as  they  were  bid; 

It  was  tlveir  duty,  and  they  did. 

— W.  S.  Gilbert. 


Her  Letter. 

I'm  silting  alone  by  the  fire, 

Dressed  just  as  I  came  from  the  dance, 
In  a  robe  even  yon  would  admire — 

It  cost  a  cool  thousand  in  France  ; 
I'm  bediamonded  out  of  all  reason, 

My  hair  is  done  up  in  a  queue  ; 
In  short,  sir,  "  the  belle  of  the  season  " 

Is  wasting  an  hour  on  you. 
A  dozen  engagements  I've  broken  ; 

I  left  in  the  midst  of  a  set . 
Likewise  a  proposal,  half  spoken, 

That  waits — on  the  stairs — for  me  yet. 
They  say  he'll  be  rich— when  he  grows  up — 

And  then  he  adores  me  indeed. 
And  you,  sir,  are  turning  your  nose  up. 

Three  thousand  miles  off,  as  you  rend. 
"And  how  do  I  like  my  position  Y" 

"And  what  do  I  think  of  New  York?  ; 
"And  now,  in  my  higher  ambition, 

With  whom  do  I  waltz,  flirt,  or  talk?  ' 
"And  isn't  it  nice  to  have  riches, 

And  diamonds,  and  silks,  and  all  that?" 
"And  aren't  it  a  change  to  the  ditches 

And  tunnels  of  Poverty  Flat?" 
Well,  yes — if  you  saw  us  out  driving 

Each  day  in  the  park,  four-in-hand— 
If  you  saw  poor  dear  mamma  contriving 

To  look  supernaturally  grand — 
If  you  saw  papa's  picture,  as  taken 

l!y  Brady,  and  tinted  at  that — 
You'd  never  suspect  he  sold  bacon 

And  flour  at  Poverty  Flat, 
And  yet,  just  this  moment,  when  sitting 

In  the  glare  of  the  grand  chandelier — 
In  the  bustle  and  glitter  befitting 

The  "  finest  soiree  of  the  year" — 
In  the  mists  of  v.gaze  He  Chantbery, 

And  the  hum  01  the  smallest  of  talk — 
Somehow,  Joe,  I  thought  of  the  "  Ferry," 

And  the  dance  that  we  had  on  "  The  Fork" 
Of  Harrison's  barn,  with  its  muster 

Of  flags  festooned  over  the  wall ; 
Of  the  candles  that  shed  their  soft  lustre 

And  tallow  on  head-dress  and  shawl ; 
Of  the  steps  that  we  took  to  one  fiddle  ; 

Of  the  dress  of  my  queer  vis-a-vis  ; 
And  how  I  once  went  down  the  middle 

With  the  man  that  shot  Sandy  McC.ec; 
Of  the  moon  that  was  quierly  .-.leeping 

On  the  hill,  when  the  time  came  to  go  ; 
Of  the  few  baby  peaks  that  were  peeping 

From  under  their  bedclothes  of  snow  ; 
Of  that  ride — that  to  me  was  the  rare>t ; 

Of — the  something  you  said  at  the  gate — 
Ah,  Joe,  then  I  wasn't  an  heiress 

To  "  the  best-paying  lead  in  the  State." 
Well,  well,  it's  all  past ;  yet  it's  funny 

To  think,  as  I  stood  in  the  glare 


Of  fashion,  and  beauty,  and  money, 

That  I  should  be  thinking,  right  there, 
Of  some  one  who  breasted  high  water, 

And  swam  the  North  Fork,  and  all  that. 
Just  to  dance  with  old  Folinsbee's  daughter, 

The  Lily  of  Poverty  Fiat. 
But  goodness  I  what  nonsense  I'm  writing  ! 

(Mamma  says  my  taste  still  is  low,) 
Instead  of  my  triumphs  reciting, 

I'm  spooning  on  Joseph — heigh-ho  ! 
And  I'm  to  be  "  finished  "  by  travel — 

Whatever's  the  meaning  of  that — 
Oh,  why  did  papa  strike  pay  gravel 

In  drifting  on  Poverty  Flat,' 
Good-night — here's  the  end  of  my  paper  ; 

Good-night — if  the  longitude  please — 
For  maybe,  while  wasting  my  taper, 

Your  sun's  climbing  over  the  trees. 
But  know,  if  you  haven't  got  riches, 

And  are  poor,  dearest  Joe,  and  all  that, 
That  my  heart's  somewhere  there  in  the  ditches, 

And  you've  struck  it — on  Poverty  Flat. 

— Bret  //arte. 


His  Answer  to  "  Her  Letter." 

REPORTED    BV   TRUTHFUL   JAMES. 
Being  a>ked  by  an  intimate  party — 

Which  the  same  I  would  term  as  a  friend — 
Which  his  health  it  were  vain  to  call  hearty, 

Since  the  mind  to  deceit  it  might  lend; 
For  his  arm  it  was  broken  quite  recent, 

And  has  something  gone  wrong  with  his  lung — 
Which  is  why  it  is  proper  and  decent 

I  should  write  what  he  runs  off  his  tongue : 
First,  he  says,  Miss,  he's  read  through  your  letter 

To  the  end— and  the  end  came  too  soon  ; 
That  a  slight  illness  kept  him  your  debtor 

(Which  for  weeks  he  was  wild  as  a  loon); 
That  his  spirits  is  buoyant  as  yours  is ; 

That  with  you,  Miss,  he  challenges  Fate 
(Which  the  language  that  invalid  uses 

At  times  it  were  vain  to  relate). 
And  he  says  that  the  mountains  are  fairer 

For  once  being  held  in  your  thought ; 
That  each  rock  holds  a  wealth  that  is  rarer 

Than  ever  by  gold-seeker  sought 
(Which  are  words  he  would  put  in  these  pages, 

By  a  party  not  given  to  guile ; 
Which  the  same  not,  at  date,  paying  wages, 

Might  produce  in  the  sinful  a  smile). 
He  remembers  the  ball  at  the  Ferry, 

And  the  ride,  and  the  gate,  and  the  vow, 
And  the  rose  that  you  gave  him — that  very 

Same  rose  he  is  treasuring  now 
(Which  his  blanket  he's  kicked  on  his  trunk,  Miss, 

And  insists  on  his  legs  being  free; 
And  his  language  to  me  from  his  bunk,  Miss, 

Is  frequent,  and  painful,  and  free); 
He  hopes  you  are  wearing  no  willows, 

But  are  happy  and  gay  all  the  while ; 
That  he  knows  (which  this  dodging  of  pillows 

Imparts  but  small  ease  to  the  style, 
And  the  same  you  will  pardon) — he  knows,  Miss, 

That  though  parted  by  many  a  mile, 
Yet  were  he  lying  under  the  snows.  Miss, 

They'd  melt  into  tears  at  your  smile. 
And  you'll  still  think  of  him  in  your  pleasures, 

In  your  brief  twilight  dreams  of  the  past; 
In  this  green  laurel-spray  that  he  treasures, 

It  was  plucked  where  your  parting  was  last; 
In  this  specimen — but  a  small  trifle — 

It  will  do  for  a  pin  for  your  shawl 
(Which  the  truth  not  to  wickedly  stifle 

Was  his  last  week's    "  clean-up  "—and  his  alt). 
He's  asleep,  which  the  same  mightseemstrange,  Miss, 

Were  it  not  that  I  scorn  to  deny 
That  I  raised  his  last  dose,  for  a  change,  Miss, 

In  view  that  his  fever  was  high; 
But  he  lies  there  quite  peaceful  and  pensive, 

And  now,  my  respects,  Miss,  to  you; 
Which  my  language,  although  comprehensive, 

Might  seem  to  be  freedom — it's  true. 
Which  I  have  a  small  favor  to  ask  you. 

As  concerns  a  bull-pup,  which  the  same — 
If  the  duty  would  not  overtask  you — 

You  would  please  to  procure  for  fns,game; 
And  send  per  express  to  the  Flat,  Miss, 

Which  they  say  York  is  famed  for  the  breed, 
Which  though  words  of  deceit  may  be  that.  Miss, 

I'll  trust  to  your  taste,  Miss,  indeed. 
P.  S. — Which  this  same  interfering 

Into  other  folks'  way  I  despise; 
Yet  if  it  so  be  I  was  hearing 

That  it's  just  empty  pockets  as  lies 
Betwixt  you  and  Joseph,  it  follers, 

That,  having  no  family  claims, 
Here's  my  pile;  which  it's  six  hundred  dollars, 

As  is  yours,  with  respects, 

Truthful  James. 


Screens,  Screens. 

There  is  not  a  more  welcome  Christmas  gift  lo  la 
dies  or  gentlemen  than  a  beautiful  folding-screen; 
they  are  always  useful.  The  California  Furniture 
Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  Street,  have  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  ones  ever  seen. 


Choice  Candles. 

The  celebrated  Roberts  candies  have  now  the  best 
reputation — in  the  East  as  well  as  in  San  Francisco  — 
of  any  candies  manufactured.  For  delicate  and  lus- 
cious flavor  they  are  unequaled,  and  as  only  the  pur- 
est materials  are  used  in  their  manufacture,  they  are 
not,  like  the  inferior  mnkes,  hurtful  to  the  health. 
The  variety  in  which  these  candies  are  made  is  won- 
derful, and  each  kind  seems  belter  than  the  other, 
but  the  specialties  of  the  firm  are  chocolates  and 
creams,  French,  and  ?ti<irrons  glades.  For  the  holi- 
days they  have  a  choice  line  of  Christmas  candies, 
which  they  put  up  in  the  latest  styles  of  German  sur- 
prise boxes  and  candy  baskets. 


For  llic  Indies. 

Have  you  seen  those  lovely  little  wri ting-desks  of 
the  newest  woods  and  latest  styles  that  the  California 
Furniture  Company,  220  to  226  Hush  Street,  has  re- 
ceived for  the  holiday  trade?  They  are  most  suitable 
for  Christmas  presents  to  your  lady  friends. 


—  Gentlemen  and  ladtes,  have  your  hands 
nnd  finger-nails  beautified  by  Madame  Robison,  San 
Francisco's  first  manicure,  32^  Geary;  agent  for 
"Paris  Venus  face-masks."  Claire  de  Lune  for  the 
<yes,  Bhaba  poudre  Indienne;  nail-biting  cured. 
Madame  R.  has  opened  a  branch  at  Mrs.  Spring- 
stein's  hair-store,  405  12th  Street,  Oakland. 


One's  Own  Work. 

If  you  have  a  piece  of  fancy  work  to  put  in  a  screen, 
go  to  the  salesrooms  ol  the  California  Furniture  Com- 
pany, 220  to  226  Bush  Street,  and  get  one  of  those 
handsome  fire-screens.  They  are  in  fancy  woods,  ex- 
quisitely carved,  and  many  with  rich  tracing. 


To  Yntir  Lady-Love. 

In  selection  of  Christmas  presents  for  a  lady,  go  to 
the  warerooms  of  the  California  Furniture  Company, 
220  to  226  Bush  Street,  and  ask  10  see  those  new  desks 
in  olive,  ebony,  cocobolo,  or  walnut ;  also,  take  a  look 
it  the  latest  style  cabinets. 


ALBUMS 

It  is  with  great  pleasure'that  we  invite  your  attention  to 
the  remainder  of  the  elegant  lot  of  superbly  finished  Pho- 
tograph Albums  from  the  celebrated  lactory  of  K.  Loch- 
baum,  Berlin,  Germany.  Our  special  display  of  these 
goods  has  met  with  prompt  and  gratifying  success.  We 
have  also  received  telegraphic  additions  to  our  stock  of 
elegant  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards  and  other  Souve- 
nirs. 


10  Post 
Street. 


ROBERTS 


Masonic 
Tkmple. 


Telephone  5008. 


San  Francisco. 


NABOB 


SAUCE, 


The  World's   Famous 
ICclish. 

All  First-class  Res- 
taurants nsc  \  Alio  is 
SAUCE. 


ANGLO-NEVADA 

ASSURANCE   CORPORATION 

OF  SIN'  FRANCISCO,  <  VI.. 


FIRE     AND     MARINE. 


SUBSCRIBED    CAPITAL,  -  82,000,000 


OFFICE 410  FINE  STKEET 


I.  W.  MACKAY, 
W.  F.  WHITT1ER, 


Dlrcrlors: 

LOUIS  SI.OSR, 
J.  E.  HAGGIN, 

J.  UOSENFELD,  E.  E.  EYRE, 

J.  L.  FLOOD,  E.  L.  GRIFFITH, 

G.  L.  URANDER.  J.  GREENEAUM, 

W.  GREER  HARRISON. 


This  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  receive  applications 
for  Fire  and  Marine    Insurance. 


W.  GREER  HARRISON President  ana  Manager 

J.  L.  FLOOD Vice-President 

C.  P.  FARNF1ELD Secretary 

J.  S.  ANGUS Assistant  Manager 

Bankers,   The  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Frauclgco. 


S.  P.  TAYLOR  & 


Manufactnrers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 


PAPER  BAGS,  TWINE,  ETC. 

ESTABLISHED    £856. 

PROPRIETORS  OF  THE    PIONEER  PAPER   MILLS,    TAYLOR 
VILLE,  SIARIN  CO.,  CAL.,  SLAKING  SIANILLA. 

SAN    GERONISIO    MILLS.    TAYLORVILLE,    3IARIN   CO.,    CAL., 

Capacity,  10.000  lbs.  daily,  Manilla  and  Book. 


ALSO,  ACENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  SOUTH  COAST  STRAW  PAPER. 


PRINTING  MANILLA  PAPER  AND  PAPER  BAGS 

A  SPECIALTY.       We  have  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of  Cnts  and 
Electrotypes  for  this  purpose  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


AS  ACENTS  OF  THE  ELM  FLAX  MILLS,  WE  ARE  IN  A  POSITION  TO 
MEET  THE  TWINE  TRADE  IN  THE  CLOSEST  ISSUE. 


CACHET   BLANC,  Tres  Sec, 

CACHET  BLANC,  Extra  Dry,  and 
CABINET  GREEN   SEAL 

OXX^%.3VEX>^^.G-Kr3ES  S, 

From  Messrs.  Deutz  &  Gelderuiann,  Ay,  Champagne, 
— and — 

FINE  CLARETS  AND  WHITE  WINES, 

From  Messrs.  A.  de  Luzc  &  Fils,  Bordeaux. 

CHARLES    MEINECKE    &    CO. 

314  SACRAMENTO  STREET.  SOLE  AGENTS. 
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—  MAYES'  Christmas  OYSTERS,  at  40  California 
Market. 


— Gkvsbr  Soda    Natural    Minbrax   Water 
has  no  equal  kepi  In  fii  it-clim  saloons. 


—  Mayes'  <  h  r,  40  California  Market. 


-Wr.    WISH  TO    DRAW  Til  IN   OP  OUR 

to  the  fact  thai  for  the  opening 

of  Miss  M.  B.  West' j  school  for  young  ladies  -t  not 
Wednesday,  January  6th,  ai  stated  in  the  u 
ment  in  another  column,  but  is  Monday,  January  4th. 


FAILINGS  OF  THE   MO*T    BRILLIANT  HEN. 

A  Fact  Worthy  of  Notice  that  Nearly  oil  Great 
Orators,  Lawyers,  and  Persons  of  Genius  Die 
Impoverished. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  men  of  intellect  are  poor 
financiers.  Hundreds  of  instances  may  be  cited, 
showing  that  those  who  follow  intellectual  pursuits 
pay  little  or  no  Attention,  as  it  were,  to  the  advent  of 
the  inevitable  "  rainy  day."  By  means  of  this  indif- 
ference to  a  change  in  the  tide  of  fortune,  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  intellectual  men  are  of  I  times  com- 
pelled to  suffer  from  the  lack  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  brilliant  lawyer,  whose  mind  is  daily  producing 
wonderful  revolutions  in  the  judicial  world,  seldom 
becomes  the  possessor  of  a  large  fortune.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  orator,  journalist,  physician,  and 
others  whose  occupations  call  for  display  of  brain- 
power. The  desire  to  dispense  hospitality  is  one  of 
the  reasons  assigned  for  this  financial  profligate ness 
of  this  class  of  individuals,  who  are  strong  advocates 
Of  the  adage:  "Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof."  A  case  in  point  was  the  appraisement  of 
the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Emory  Storrs,  one  of  the 
representative  men  of  the  age,  whose  wonderful 
career  was  productive  of  a  very  small  portion  of  this 
world's  goods.  Wit,  orator,  and  jurist  as  he  was.  the 
fees  accrued  by  Mr.  Storrs  during  u  period  of  thirty 
years,  while  practicing  law  in  the  Northwest,  were 
comparatively  small,  considering  the  many  great  suits 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  The  value  of  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Storrs  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  dollars,  which  is  a  most  meagre  amount  to 
illustrate  the  remuneration  of  a  life-time  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  a  distinguished  profession. 

This  country  is  replete  with  similar  examples,  par- 
ticularly in  the  South  and  West  The  brilliant  writer 
and  speaker,  S.  S.  Prentiss,  and  many  other  eminent 
men  of  literary  and  legal  fame,  men  who  have 
achieved  success  in  other  branches  of  life  which  ne- 
cessitates brain-work,  have  invariably  died  destitute 
of  wealth  Lamentable  as  is  this  statement,  there 
has  not  been  applied  by  these  men  the  practical  rem- 
edy for  this  erroneous  condition  of  affairs.  Flushed 
with  success,  the  professional  man  gives  little  heed  to 
the  possibility  of  his  dying  without  having  provided 
for  the  future  comforts  of  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  him  for  support.  By  the  great  business  of  life 
insurance,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  are  a  boon 
to  the  family  left  desolate  by  the  death  of  their  pro- 
tector, these  evils  would  have  been  easily  remedied. 
In  the  present  era,  when  so  many  corrupt  corpora- 
tions are  fleecing  the  community,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
refer  to  the  reliability,  potency,  and  magnitude  of  an 
institution  which  is  known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  REFERENCE  IS  MADE  TO 
THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY OF  NEW  YORK.  By  securing  a  policy  in 
a  corporation  of  this  character,  the  unfortunate  re- 
sults which  attend  families  that  have  been  deprived  of 
their  chief  support  may  be  averted. 

Many  men  of  wealth  assert  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  them  to  take  out  a  policy  of  life  insurance,  owing 
to  the  vastness  of  their  possessions.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  value  of  a  man's  property  is  invariably 
depreciated  by  means  of  his  death.  Embarrassed 
estates  are  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception.  A  statis- 
tician says  that  only  three  out  of  every  hundred  men 
that  die  are  free  from  debt,  a  fact  which  proves  that 
literary  men.  whose  time  is  too  much  occupied  with 
more  congenial  pursuits  than  to  think  of  financial 
affairs,  should  make  some  provision  for  their  families, 
where  their  time  and  attention  is  not  called  into  de- 
mand more  than  to  spend  a  few  moments  to  get  out 
a  life-insurance  policy,  which  will  prove  the  friend  in- 
deed when  the  head  of  the  house  is  gone.  Such  a 
friend  is  a  life-insurance  policy  which  will  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  meet  all  the  possibilities  of  financial 
adversity.  The  wants  of  wife  and  children,  their 
education,  comforts,  and  very  being,  for  years  to 
come,  depend  upon  the  though  Uul  consideration  of 
husband  and  father. 

A  well-known  writer  says  that  the  grandest  thing 
on  earth  is  a  well-developed  human  brain.  In  that 
mysterious  organ  of  thought  all  success  of  life  is 
evolved.  A  man  with  his  business  well  in  hand  and 
with  a  fair  capital,  with  brains,  has  a  quotation  in  the 
mercantile  agency  book  of  success  that  no  money 
capital  without  brains  can  equal.  When  the  perfect 
mentality  of  the  brain — with  all  its  plans,  its  experi- 
ences, its  ambition  for  success,  its  moral  sense  grati- 
fied in  nn  honest  administration  of  each  day's  trans- 
action—is suddenly  arrested  by  death,  the  greatest  of 
all  capital  is  obliterated  and  destroyed.  The  silent 
capital  that  only  life  insurance  affords  is  then  an  ab- 
solute necessity.  It  partially  supplies  the  brain  capi- 
tal that  plans  and  controls. 

LIKE  INSURANCE  COMPLETES  AND  FIN- 
ISHES ALL  UNDERTAKINGS  THAT  DEATH 
CAN   INTERRUPT  OR  OBLITERATE.       This 
manner  of  providing  for  the  future  is  the  only  means 
of  purchasing  a  fortune  "  on  long  time  and  easy  pay- 
ments."    It  secures  an  investment  of  thousands  per 
cent,  in  case  of  early  death,  and  a  more  than  average 
safe  investment  for  the  maker  of  a  stipulated  number 
/merits;    it   protects    your    family,    home,  and 
creditors,  and  allows  you  the  use  of  all  your  capital  in 
;  it  lengthens  out  your  life  in    the  days  of 
trouble  and  panic  with  an  ease  of  mind  that  only  the 
a  id  know;  with  it  your  estate  is 
safe,  but  without  it  death's  profil  and  loss  account  will 
never  l>c  balanced.     Consequently,  when   the  life  in- 
surance agent  comes  to  see  you,  look  upon  him  as  a 
friend  in  disguise,  who  would  wish  to  si_-e  plenty  left 
In  your  home  when  you  are  forced  to  leave  it.       To 
life  insurance  institutions  many  children  owe 
their  homes  and  education. 

If  you  are  not  safely  insured,  an  interview  with  a 
responsible  agent  of  a  good  company  is  the  most  im- 
portant busin  1  iction  you  can  possibly  attend 
to  at  once.  Those  persons  who  would  purine  this 
subject  further  and  go  deeper  into  the  investigation  o( 
Ice  it  a  point  of  calling  upon  A. 
B.  Forbes,  the  general  agent  of  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York,  whose  office  here  will 
be  found  at  No.  ^r.)  San  ome, 


Art  of  Present  ttlving. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  these 
merry  holidays  is  the  almost  universal  custom  ^f 
present  giving.  There  is  an  art  in  making  friendly 
gifts.  To  be  agreeable,  gifts  should  be  appropriate 
Much  pleasure  is  marred  by  the  offering  of  unsuitable 
and  useless  presents.  We  know  of  no  more  proper 
gilt  than  one  which  will  cause  the  recipient  to  feel  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  giver.  For  instance,  a  cor- 
set is  one  the  most  appropriate  presents  for  a  lady. 
Such  a  gift  would  cause  the  receiver  to  feel  as  if  the 
giver  was  continually  embracing  her  in  friendship. 
The  renowned  Freud's  Corset  House  has  on  hand  an 
immense  variety  of  the  best  corsets  in  the  world. 
There  is  not  a  lady  in  the  land  that  cannot  be  fitted 
to  perfection  from  our  establishment.  Our  success 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  give  our  patrons  a  better 
article  for  less  money  that  can  be  obtained  anywhere 
else.  The  public  should  be  cautioned  against  the 
many  worthless  imitations  of  our  goods.  To  be  cer- 
tain of  obtaining  the  right  article  go  direct  to  Freud's 
Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market  and  10  and 
!2  Dupont  Streets. 


—  Christmas  Oysters  at  Mayes',  40  California 
Market 


I-  ami li at  SUPPLlBDat  Mayes"  Oyster  Depot 


MRS.  K.  A.  DECKING, 

One  of  our  Fashionable  Modistes. 

Mrs.  K.  A.  Deering,  of  No.  121  Post  Street,  is 
one  of  those  modistes  whose  costumes  are  never  re- 
turned for  alterations.  They  fit  like  a  glove  at  first, 
the  skirt  has  just  the  proper  hang,  and  the  sleeves, 
although  close-fitting,  are  easy  to  move  in.  Her 
dresses  arc  well  made  and  exquisitely  finished,  and 
she  takes  a  justifiable  pride  in  saying  she  never  dis- 
appoints a  customer.  Many  of  this  lady's  costumes 
have  been  admired,  at  the  most  fashionable  recep- 
tion, this  winter.  Mr;.  Deering  is  a  modiste  who 
always  presents  the  very  latest  styles,  ahead  of  all 
others,  and  even  now  the  new  spring  styles  are 
already  on  the  way,  froni  Paris,  to  this  lady's  estab- 
lishment. Mrs.  Deering  makes  up  mourning  goods 
and  traveling  suits  at  the  very  shortest  notice. 


—  Mayes"  Christmas  Oysters,  at  40  California 
Market. 


— At  this  holiday  season  of  public  enter- 
tainmenls,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  advantages 
which  put  the  Metropolitan  Hall  ahead  of  all  others 
in  the  city.  It  has  a  large  seating  capacity,  and  one 
can  see  the  stage  and  hear  any  sound  from  it  in  all 
parts  of  the  house  ;  it  is  situated  on  Fifth  Street, 
between  Market  and  Mission,  that  it  is  easily  reached 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  by  numerous  lines  of  street 
cars.  It  has  the  largest  and  finest  organ  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  it  is  kept  in  constant  repair  and 
cleanliness. 


—  Choicest  Eastern  Oysters,  at  Mayes'  Oys- 
ter Depot. 

■  ♦  « 

— Pocket  Altitude  Barometers  for  mining 
engineers,  superintendents,  etc.  Christmas  gifts. 
Muller's  Optical  Depot,  135  Montgomery  Street, 
near  Bush. 


—  Christm as  Oysters,  at  Mayes,  40  California 

Market. 


PERFECT  CRACE  AND  BEAUTY 

FOR 

EVERY     LADY. 

3E"  It  IE  TJ  ID '  S 

WORLD-RENOWNED  CORSETS 

Are  celebrated  as  the 

PERFECTION  OF  SHAPE 


FREUD'S  CORSETS  are  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the 
the  world.  They  combine  comfort  and  beauty.  They  have 
been  awarded  the  highest  premiums  wherever  exhibited. 
Ladies  who  have  once  worn  them  will  wear  no  others. 

tr«uds  Corset  House  is  the  sole  agency  for  genuine  C.  P. 
and  F.  D.  French  Corsets,  as  well  as  all  other  leading  brands. 

FREUD'S  CORSET  HOUSE, 

742  AND  744  MARKET  ST. 

AND  10  AND  12  DUPONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


=Sy  t  Jh-SiJujjLjiiHrJ 


411  413  &  4IB    SANSOME  6T.6.F. 

lMrORTKRS  01'  ALL  KINDS  OP 

ramnra  *w>  wbuvdo  n ,. 

IME  IVEO'V.A.I,. 

401   mid  403  Snusumo  si. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 


JJ^--       £=>->»=■.- ^-"^--.^HSiae*.     -^S^HT^n. 


A  PAINTING  AS  NATURAL  AS  LIFE. 

CORNER  OF  EDDY  AND  MASON  STREETS. 

Open  Daily,  Sundays  included,  from  9  in  the  morning  until  11  at  night. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS. 


Every  article  in  the  house  to  he  sold  AT  COST. 


118     SUTTEE-     ST. 


USEFUL  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 


Offers  the  Quest  and  latest  styles  of 

GENTS',    BOYS',    AND     CHILDREN'S 

CLOTHING, 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 
NO.  211  MONTGOMERY  STREET, RUSS  HOUSE  BLOCK, 


OPPOSITE  PIATT'S  niLL. 


KNj^lBE 


Are  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
!  A.  L.Ham'roftATo.,72  1  Market  St.,  S.F.,  Sole  Agents 


II 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS, 


NOS.  39  TO  51  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

lliXri'.KTlur.liS    OF    NEW    AND    DEALERS    IX    SLIOMI-llAVD 

BOILERS,  ENGINES,  AND   MACHINERY 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

HYDRAULIC  MINING,  QUARTZ,  &  SAW-MILL  MACHINERY. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 

"Cuuuner"  Engines,  from  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Porter  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Engine  and   Boilers. 
"Baker"  Botary  Pressure  Blowers. 

Buffalo  Duplex  Steam  Pumps. 

"  Wilbrahain"  Rotary  Piston  Pumps. 


THERMOMETER 

ACCURATE, 

DURABLE, 

LEGIBLE. 

ELEGANT 

HOLIDAY 

PRESENT. 

FAIRBANKS  &  HUTCHINSON, 

401  Mnrket  glrcat Unn  Fraud.™. 


I  si:  hand  sapolio  for  toilet  ise. 


C.  W.  COBVRN  .1  CO.,    Axis.,  320  Snu.oiiu 
Sau  Francl.co. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


¥lie   Lqner'  ]Vlkq. 


The  following  is  the  menu  of  the  wedding-breakfast  given  in 
Milan,  136S  A.  D.,  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  Lndy  Violante 
Vtsconti,  daugh'er  of  Gal^azzo  Visconti,  to  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, son  of  Edward  III  of  England.  There  were  eigheen 
course?,  each  accompanied  by  appropriate  gifts  for  the  newly  mar- 
ried pair: 

Two  snmll  porklines  entirely  gilded,  with  fire  in  their  mouths; 
also  small  gilt  fish,  called  Porcelletti. 

As  presents:  two  choice  grey-hounds  with  appropriate  trap- 
pings. 

Gilded  Hares  gilded  Pike, 

Presents:    Twelve  grey  hounds;  six  goshawks. 

A  large  gilt  calf  in  a  silver  dish  ;  an  infinity  of  smalt  gilt  tr^ut. 

Presents  :  Twelve  sporting  dogs  of  various  breeds,  with  velvet 
colors  and  silken  leashes. 

(iilt  par'ridges;  gilt  quail;  gilt  roasted  trout. 

Presents:  Twelve  c  >uple  of  spor;ing  dogs;  twelve  beautiful 
falcons,  wiih  bells  and  hoods. 

A  large  gilt  carp;  gilt  game  of  various  kinds. 

Presents :  Hawks  adorned  with  hoods  which  were  studded  with 
pearl=. 

Heif  and  capons  with  garlic  sauce;  sturgeons  whole  in  water. 

Presents:  Twelve  cuirasses  of  exquisite  finish,  buckled  and 
studded  wiih  silver. 

Capons,  fish,  and  game  served  in  lemonade. 

Presents:  Twelve  suits  of  Milanese  armor;  twelve  tilting  sad- 
dles; twelve  lances. 

Pastry;  beef;  a  huge  eel  pie. 

Presents;    Twelve  suits  of  war  armor. 

Meat,  fish;  jellies;  lampreys. 

Pre=ents:  Gold  coins;  goldcloths;  silver  basins;  and  flasks  of 
Malmsey  and  Vernaccia  wines. 

Kids. 

Presents;  Six  horses,  with  saddles,  lances,  targets,  and  hel- 
mets in  like  number. 

Hares  and  gime. 

Presents:  Six  large  coursers,  with  saddles  and  golden  trap- 
pings. 

Venison  and  beef. 

Presents;  Six  war  horses,  with  gilded  bridles,  bits,  and  full 
heraldic  trappings  and  housings. 

Fowls  and  cap  >ns,  dressed  in  colored  sauces  wi'h  citron. 

Presents:  Six  light  jousting  coursers,  with  gilded  bridles,  red 
velvet  cloths,  and  halters. 

Peacocks,  tongues;  carp;  vegetables  and  fruit. 

Presents;  A  ducal  hood,  mantle,  and  lower  robe,  covered  with 
pearls  and  lined  with  ermine. 

Rabbits;  peacocks;  ducks. 

Presents:  A  huge  silver  basin,  containing  one  large  ruby,  one 
large  diamond,  a  large  pearl,  and  some  other  precious  stones. 

Parmesan  cheese. 

Presents  :    Twelve  fat  cows. 

Fruits;  sweetmeats;  various  wines. 

Presents :  T  wo  splendid  chargers,  one  called  Lion  and  the  other 
Abbott;  also  seventy-seven  similar  chargers  for  the  Duke's  atten- 
dant barons. 

The  bridegroom's  table  at  this  interminable  feast  was  served  by 
twelve  Knights.    Pages  of  gentle  blood  served  the  other  tables. 


In  1470  a  cook-book,  published  by  John  Russell,  purveyor 
to  Duke  Humphrey,  gives  the  following  bill  of  fare  for 
dinner  on  a  "meat  day":  "Meat  dinner:  First  Course— 
Boar's  brawn  and  mustard  soup=,  beef,  stewed  mutton, 
served  as  chaudron  sauce,  capon  pig,  baked  venison, 
lecke  Lombard  (pork  chopped  fine,  wiih  eggs,  pepper,  cloves, 
currants,  dates  and  sugar,  boiied  in  a  bladder,  then  cut  into 
s'rips,  and  served  wiih  a  rich  sauce),  meat  fritters  and  a  sub- 
tlety, or  centre  ornament  exhibiting  the  salutation  of  the  Virgin. 
Second  Course — Two  soups,  blancmange  of  white  meat,  roast 
venUon,  kid,  fawn  on  curry,  busiaid,  stork,  crane,  peacock 
whole,  with  his  tail  feaihers,  her^nshaw,  partridge,  woodcock, 
plover,  eg'et,  sucking  rabbit,  great  birds,  larks,  sea  cream,  cheese- 
cakes, puff  paste  withamber  jelly,  poached  fritters,  and  a  subtlety, 
or  device,  showing  an  angel  singing  to  three  shepherds  on  a  hill. 
Third  Course  —  Almond  cream,  manieny  (brain  of  capons 
pounded  with  sugar,  almonds  and  spice),  curlew  in  broih, 
snipes,  quail,  sparrows,  roast  martins  peach  and  jelly,  crayfish. 
little  pies  containing  marrow  with  ginger  and  sugar,  baked 
q  linces  and  sage  fritters,  with  a  device  showing  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  three  kiDgs  of  Cologne." 

There  were  as  many  wines  drank  in  the  days  of  Agincourt  as 
now,  and  the  strongest  were  in  the  most  repute,  the  best  being 
called,  in  t^e  old  time,  "  Theologicum,"  because,  when  real'ygood 
wine  was  desired,  the  minks  were  the  men  most  likely  10  have  it, 
and  of  whom  it  was  obtained.  The  theologic  wine  might  be  of 
any  of  the  sorts  then  in  repute— Vernage,  a  bright  red  wine, 
sourish  and  rough,  from  Tuscany;  Romany,  which  Russell  calls 
Rampney  of  Modusa,  so  that  it  may  have  been  grown  near  the 
Ranagua,  and  not  have  been  the  Greek  wine  of  Romania;  Greek 
Malvoisie,  or  Malmesly,  named  from  a  town  on  the  Bay  of  Epi- 
damu«,  and  much  grown  in  Candia;  Claret,  a  white  or  red  wine 
mixed  with  honey,  and  spiced  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  1  he 
hypocras;  French  Muscatels,  or  Bertands,  made  from  wine 
blended  with  honey;  Bay  of  Portugal,  if  not  of  Alsace.  There 
were  these  and  many  more;  but  the  decided  tendency  to  the 
blending  of  wines  with  sugar  and  spice  perhaps  indicate  that  they 
were  not  very  well  made,  or  in  thrmselves  too  palatable.  The 
butler  was  not  to  serve  his  ale  till  it  was  five  days  old,  and  not  to 
give  flat  ale  to  any  one. 

A  writer  of  the  last  century,  quizzing  the  absurd  lengths  to 
which  desserts  were  carried  at  state  dinners,  says:  ''Then  ap- 
peared at  my  Lord  Clockeman's  dessert  and  at  the  Earl  of  Tattle- 
ton's  dinner  table  meadows  full  <■(  parxr  cattle  all  over  spots, 
sugar  cottage  where  Damon  and  Chine  lived  when  they  were  not 
at  the  Redotto  or  ambiguous  Madam  Coonely's  great  masquerade, 
a  Siho  square  pigmy  and  long-legged  Nep'  une  in  cockle-shell  cars 
domineering  an  ocean  of  looking-glass  and  rumply  seas  of  silver 
tissue.  My  Lady  Fitzbatileaxe,  the  Honorable  Miss  Hoopington, 
and  plain  Miss  Bluesacq'ie  came  home  from  Cheuvix's,  and  1  he 
Indian  ships  ladened  wiih  doll-babies  and  lit' le  gods  and  god- 
desses—not for  the  children,  but  for  the  housekeepers."  Walpole 
mentions  a  celehrated  confectioner  of  Lord  Albemarle,  who 
loudly  complained  that  his  lordship  wou'd  not  hreak  up  the  ceilings 
of  the  dining-room  to  admit  the  heads  of  spear  points  and  up- 
raised thunderbolts  of  a  middle  dish  of  Olympian  deities  eighteen 
feet  high.  But  even  this  flight  of  my  Lord  of  Albemarle's  con- 
fectioner was  surpassed  by  an  enthusiastic  contemporary,  in 
the  time  of  the  Intendant  of  Gascony,  at  a  great  feast  given  in 
that  province  in  honor  of  the  binh  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
The  nobles  of  Gascony  were  treated  wi'h  a  dinner  and  a  dessert, 
the  latter  concluded  with  a  representation  by  wax  figures,  wound 
with  clockwork,  of  the  interior  of  the  sick-room  of  the  Dau- 
phine  and  the  happy  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  great  monarchy.  The 
Prince  Regent,  whose  tastes  inclined  to  a  sort  of  vulgar  and  spu- 
rious ostentation,  at  one  of  his  costly  feasts  at  Carlton  House, 
had  a  channel  of  real  water  running  around  the  table,  and  in  this 
swam  gold  and  silver  fish. 


King  George  Ill's  beverage,  termed  "king's-cup,"  was  a  decoc- 
tion of  lemon  and  sugared  water. 

A  French  traveler  in  Ireland,  after  trying  the  whisky,  sets 
down  :  "  Le  vin  du  pays  est  diablement  fort." 

They  eat  the  eerneaux  (unripe  walnuts)  in  Paris,  with  verjuic*, 
salt  and  pepper,  which  has  been  sprinkled  upon  them  some  hours 
previously.    They  are  nice,  but  indiges  ible. 

Tn  Henry  VII's  time  the  humblest  innkeeper's  table  had  its 
service  of  silver  dishes  and  c»ps,  and  no  one  was  considered  of 
the  slightest  importance  whose  household  plate  was  worth  less 
than  a  hundred  pounds. 

Champagne  was  much  appreciated  by  King  Henry  VIII;  he 
and  Francis  I  equally  admired  it.  Leo  X  drank  papally  of  it; 
nor  did  long-headed  Charles  V  (rather  a  gourmand,  even  in  his 
list  moments,  as  Mr.  Sterling  has  shown)  neglect  the  most  de- 
licious secret  of  Bacchus.    Wise  potentates! 

Champagne  and  Bordeaux  were  Brummel's  favorite  wines. 
When  he  dined  alone,  one  bottle  of  good  Bordeaux,  not  of  the 
premier  cru,  was  his  allowance.  When  dining  wiih  another, 
Sauterne,  Chateau  Grillie,  or  champagne,  began  the  meal,  con- 
cluding with  one  or  two  bo'tles  of  Mouion,  of  which  he  pos- 
sessed an  excellent  quality.    He  objected  much  to  Port. 

The  physiological  and  psychological  effects  of  diet  are  a  matter 
of  every  day  remark.  Edmund  Kean's  dinner  was  regularly 
adapted  to  his  part.  He  ate  pork  when  he  had  to  play  tyrants, 
beef  for  murderers,  boiled  mutton  for  lovers.  Byron,  seeing 
Moore  sedulously  occupied  wiih  an  underdone  beefsteak,  inquired, 
"Are  you  not  afraid  of  committing  murder  after  such  a  meal?" 

One  day  a  Frenchman  gave  Brummel  a  dinner,  in  which  a  fine 
piece  of  boiled  beef  figured.  "Comment  trouvez  vous  ce  bceuf. 
Monsieur  Brummel?"  asked  the  host.  "  Monsieur,"  replied  the 
Beau,  "  e'est  excellent ";  when  the  host  responded,  "  Mais, 
cependant,  e'eta't  de  la  vacbe."  "  The  disgusting  brute!"  ejacu- 
lated ihe  Beau;  "just  as  if  hecould  not  have  kept  that  to  himself! 
The  idea  nearly  made  me  sick." 

In  1808,  the  Prime  Regent,  hearing  that  the  poor  London  club 
men  had  to  pay  high  prices  for  bad  dinners— nothing,  in  fact,  but 
joints,  beefsteaks,  boiled  fowl,  with  oyster  sauce  and  the  like — 
was  moved  wiih  pity,  and  proposed  that  Wattier,  his  own  cook, 
should  lake  a  house  and  organize  a  dinner  club.  The  club  was 
established,  and  the  dinners  were  exquisite.  But  the  play  was  so 
high  ibat  few  could  stand  the  pace,  and  Wattier's  ran  down  in  a 
few  years. 

Cromwell  once  had  to  sit  out  a  long  sermon  of  Rev.  Zachary 
Boyd,  in  Glasgow  Cathedral,  full  of  abu=e  of  ihe  Protector  him- 
self. Mr.  Secretary  Thurloe,  as  he  and  his  master  wended  their 
way  homewards,  proposed  that  Boyd  should  be  shot.  "Pooh!" 
said  Cromwell,  "  he's  a  fool,  and  you  are  anoi  her.  I'll  pay  him  out 
in  his  own  coin";  and  he  invited  the  preacher  to  a  dinner,  at 
which  they  did  not  sit  long,  but  which  was  preceded  by  three 
hours  of  prayer  by  way  of  grace. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  ate  like  a  Border  man,  drank  like  the  holy 
friar  of  Copmanhurst,  and  recited  some  old  ballads.  Byron  was 
all  show  and  affectation;  said  he  did  not  like  to  see  women  at 
table,  as  he  wished  his  faith  in  their  ethereal  nature  to  be  undis- 
turbed; but,  upon  being  pressed,  owned  that  his  dislike  arose  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  helped  first,  and  so  got  all  the  chicken 
wings,  while  he  and  the  other  hungry  men  were  put  off  with  the 
drum-sticks,  and  such  like  less  delicate  parts. 

Speaking  of  the  England  of  her  youth,  in  George  Ill's  youth, 
Miss  Berry  says:  "  No  man  intending  10  stand  for  bis  country,  or 
desirous  of  being  popular  in  it.  would  have  permitted  his  table  at 
his  country  house  to  be  served  with  three-pronged  forks,  or  his 
a'e  to  be  presented  in  a  tankard  to  which  every  mouth  was 
severally  to  be  applied.  Sofas  conveyed  ideas  of  impropriety,  and 
baths  and  every  exira  attention  to  cleanliness  and  purity  of  the 
person  were  habits  by  no  means  supposed  to  refer  to  superior 
points  of  mind  or  manners." 

When  the  Allies  were  in  Paris,  in  1805,  a  cheap  method  of  re- 
ceiving good  company  at  one's  own  table  was  adop'ed  by  a  certain 
visiting  Londoner,  who  requested  the  honor  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  company  to  meet  Marshal  S^ult,  and  that  of  Mar- 
shal Soult  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  altnoueh  un- 
acquainted with  either  of  them;  for  he  knew  that  both  of  these 
illustrious  warriors  were  so  fond  of  fighting  their  battles  over 
again  with  one  another  that  they  were  sure  to  accept.  And  "hen 
he  invited  people  to  meet  Marshal  Soult  and  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington. 

Lord  Hertford,  in  1848,  said  to  one  of  his  French  friends, 
greatly  disquieted  and  a  little  put  out :  "In  a  mansion  in  Wales, 
which  I  have  never  seen,  but  which  I  am  told  is  very  fine,  every 
day  dinner  for  twelve  is  served  there,  and  the  carriage  drawn  up 
at  the  door,  in  case  I  should  arrive.  The  builer  eats  ihe  dinner. 
Go  thilher,  make  vour<elf  at  home;  vou  see  it  will  not  cost  you  a 
farthing."  The  Due  d'Ossuna,  whilst  resident  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg,  kept  up  an  establishment  at  Madrid  at  which  a 
dinner  of  twenty-four  covers  was  regularly  served,  and  horses 
and  carriages  were  always  at  the  disposal  of  his  friends. 

Upon  the  surjDct  of  the  dinner  hour  a  writer  in  7emp'e  Bar 
says:  " 'The  landmarks  of  our  fathers,' writes  Steele  in  1710. 'are 
removed  and  planted  furl  her  up  on  the  day.  In  my  own  memory 
the  hour  has  crept  by  degrees  from  12  o'clock  to  3;  where  it  will 
end  nob  dy  knows  '  In  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  fashionable 
dinner  hour  was  4  o'clock  ;  in  that  of  ihe  'farmer  King,'  6  o'clock ; 
and  during  the  reign  of  that  pattern  of  propriety,  George  IV,  7 
o'clock;  and  if  we  could  get  embalmed  for  200  yeirs  we  should  see 
it  cme  back  to  10  in  the  mornirg.  It  is  bui  fair  to  add  that  our 
Continental  neii'hbors  have  not  yet  overtaken  us,  for  Ticknor 
mentions  in  1835  that  the  King  of  Sweden  dined  at  1,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Emperor  of  Germany  still  dines  at  5  o'cluck." 

Since  1840  the  to'al  consumption  of  wine  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  about  400  per  cent.,  but  the  importations  have  in- 
creased only  17M  per  cent.  From  1870  to  1876  the  average  annual 
productions  of  American  wines  for  the  market  was  a  little  less 
than  9  000,000  gallons,  and  the  importations  were  almost  as  large 
The  average  annual  production  from  1877  to  18S4  was  nearly  19,- 
000  000  gallons,  and  ihe  average  annual  importations  fell  off  to 
about  5.000,000  gallons.  Only  about  one  fifth  the  wine  now  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  is  imported.  California  produces  con- 
siderably more  than  half  of  the  total  product.  Missouri,  Ohio, 
New  Mexico,  Georgia,  New  York  and  Alabama  follow.  New 
Jersey  is  not  a  large  producer,  though  her  vineyards  enjoy  a  high 
reputation  for  quality. 


The  Romans  had  their  schools  for  carving,  where  the  students 
were  taught  ihe  various  gestures  and  sing-song  noises  with  which 
the  contents  of  different  dishes  should  be  distributed  among  the 
guests. 

A  correspondent  writes:  "What  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  re- 
cipes so  that  one  does  nnt  have  to  hunt  through  masses  ol  news- 
paper clipping-?  '  A  blank  bo  <k  bound  in  s  iff  boards  or  muslin, 
and  divid  d  into  secions,  is  the  best  and  most  convenient  foim. 
An  index  is  written  thus:  "Soup,"  "sauces,"  *'fi-h."  "meat," 
"vegetables,"  "game,"  "dessert,"  "cakes,"  "itread."  "beverages," 
"sundries."  Tnese  main  divisions  may  he  sub  livided  as  desired. 
Allot  a  certain  number  of  pages  to  each  main  division,  giving  the 
proper  heading?  in  the  body  of  ihe  book.  As  each  recipe  is  uied, 
copy  it  neatly  into  the  bonk,  under  its  proper  heading.  The 
printed  recipe  could  be  pasted  in  the  book,  but  it  does  not  look  so 
neat  as  fair  writing.  Index  each  rece;pe  under  its  proper  heading 
in  the  general  index,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  finding  it. 
Under  "sundries"  write  any  practical  suggestions  wih  regard  to 
household  matters.  Such  a  book  is  of  the  greatest  assi-iance  to  a 
housekeeper,  for  it  presents  in  succinct  form  her  ac'ual  experience, 
and  enables  her  to  prepare  her  weekly  b.ll  of  fare  with  the  greatest 
ease. 


A  dinner  with  the  famous  Alexis  Soyer  is  thus  described  by  an 
anonymous  writer :  A  dinner  of  which  I  retain  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion, took  place  in  the  private  roo™  of  Soyer,  ihe  famous  cook  of 
the  Reform  Club.  A  paper  which  I  had  contributed  10  a  maga- 
zine on  ihe  inexhaustible  subject  of  gastronomy  attrae'ed  the  no- 
tice of  an  au'hori'y  at  "The  Club,"  and  he  called  at  my  chambers 
with  Sorer  to  talk  over  one  of  my  theories  and  di-pute  iis  sound- 
ness. The  upshot  was  that  Soyer.  who  had  peculiar  notions  on 
the  art  of  dinner-giving,  proposed  that  I  thould  dine  with  him  <-n 
a  day  named,  and  he  gave  me  the  privilege  of  inviting  four  friends, 
while  he  would  ask  another,  and,  « ith  the  party  then  present, 
make  up  the  number  of  eight — just  ihe  number  that  can  occupy  a 
round  table,  and  be  seen  by  each  other.  A  perfect  dinner  party, 
where  the  conversation  is  general,  should  not  exceed  eight  persons, 
or  fall  short  of  six.  The  dinner  came  iff  in  the  autumn,  when 
game  was  abundant  in  the  markets.  The  party  consisted  of  a  dis- 
tinguished actor,  an  artist,  one  of  the  Punch  staff,  a  clerk  in  the 
foreign  office,  a  Frenchman  of  letters,  and  the  three  individuals 
named  above.  Friends  came  disposed  to  be  cheerful,  and  strang- 
ers soon  became  friends.  The  conversation,  from  beginning  to  end, 
was  delightful — varied,  intelligent,  vivacious;  but  the  sty  Je  of  the 
dinner  was  in  itself  suggestive  of  remark.  Only  one  dish  came 
upon  the  table  at  the  time.  There  were  no  knives,  no  salt !  The 
meat,  ihe  fish,  the  fowl,  came  to  us  in  delicate  slices,  so  exquisitely 
dressed  and  so  sapidly  seasoned  that  nothing  m  re  was  necessary 
than  to  s-parate  the  morceaux  with  a  fork,  and  fall  to.  There 
was  a  different  wine  for  each  course.  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  contributed  the  resul  s  of  their  vintages  to  whet  ihe 
appetite  and  impart  spirit  to  the  talk.  Conviviality  was  at  iis 
height  when  we  had  been  four  hours  at  the  table-i  e  ,  from  8  P. 
m.  until  midnight— and  then,  to  our  astonishment,  the  butler 
brought  in  a  ham  and  a  pheasant.  With  one  voice  we  protes'ed 
against  such  a  reinforcement  after  the  numerous  cates  of  which 
we  had  partaken.  But  Soyer  was  absolu'e.  "Cut  the  ham,  mon 
cher  ami"  he  said  to  me.  I  obeyed,  with  the  sharpest  of  knives, 
brought  in  for  the  occasion,  when,  to  mv  surprise,  ihe  simulated 
ham  proved  to  be  a  sort  of  poundcak*1  wi'h  a  mass  of  fruit  ice  in 
its  center.  The  imitation  was  so  perfec  tha'  Soyer  was  quite  jus- 
tified in  calling  it  a  "'jamhon  en  surprise."  The  pheasant  was  a 
similar  imposition.  In  fact,  it  was  nearly  all  ice-cream  in  a  very 
solid  condition,  covered  with  a  very  thin  paste  colored  to  resem- 
ble a  roasted  bird.  While  we  were  at  dinner  a  servant  brought  in 
ano'her  specimen  of  Soyer's  taste  and  ingenuity.  This  was  what 
he  called  a  bouquet  de  gibier—  a  bouquet  of  game.  It  was  three 
feet  in  height,  shaped  like  a  boy's  kite— or,  in  fact,  like  an  ordi- 
nary nosegay.  On  a  bed  of  evergreens  there  lay  in  the  center  a 
pheasant  in  its  gorgeous  plumage,  flanked  at  the  upper  corners  by 
partridges,  and  on  either  side  of  the  center  lay  the  heads,  of  hares 
and  rahbits,  who=e  feet  projected  below,  the  bodies  being  con- 
cealed by  ihe  leaves.  Two  woodcocks,  gracefully  arranged,  formed 
the  vortex  of  the  bouquet.  The  whole  thing  was  intended  as  a 
present  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the  q  jeen  mistress  of  the 
robes,  who  heartily  patronized  the  illustrious  cuisinier. 

On  the  estate  of  Prince  Mettemich,  whence  comes  the  delicious 
Johannisberg.  there  are  seventv-five  or  eighty  acres  of  vineyard, 
and  every  acre  is  worth  more  than  50  000  francs.  The  annual  pro- 
duct averages  ab">ut  42,500  bottles..  This  is  a  great  deal  less  than 
the  annual  yield  of  the  great  rival,  Chateau  Yquem,  the  value  of 
most  of  which  sells  for  10  francs  per  bottle  on  the  farm;  but  some 
of  it  cannot  be  bought  at  any  price.  The  grapes  are  all  of  one 
kind— the  Reisling.  They  are  picked  at  the  end  of  November, 
often  when  snow  is  on  the  ground;  but  when  caught  by  snow  or 
rain  the  wine  loses  much  of  its  flavor.  Not  very  long  ago  the 
steward  of  the  Prince  picked  his  grapes  a  week  before  his  neigh- 
bor, the  steward  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  on  the  Steinberg  vine- 
yard. 

During  the  week  snow  fell,  and  the  Duke  lost  a  lot  by  it.  From 
the  first  selected  berries  of  that  year's  pick,  Met'ernich  made  one 
birrel  of  175  gallons,  for  which  he  received  40.OCO  francs.  The 
steward  invited  me  to  taste  of  some  of  their  best  wines,  and  I  sum- 
moned up  virue  enough  to  accept.  But  I  undertook  this  lask 
with  all  proper  caution.  I  looked  at  the  small  glass  that  had 
been  half-filled  for  me,  then  I  held  back  my  head  and  put  it  to  my 
lips;  but  I  did  not  drink.  I  merelv  decanted  the  glass  so  as  10 
let  a  few  drops  fall  on  my  tongue,  and  these  trickled  slowly  down 
my  throat.  The  taste  was  more  delicious,  and 'he  bouquet  more 
fragrant  than  printers' type  can 'ell,  and  through  my  half-clo=ed 
eyes  I  saw  the  steward  looking  at  me  admiringly.  "Very  few 
s'rangers  who  come  to  see  us  know  how  to  'as'e  fine  wines,"  he 
remarks;  and  to  show  his  appreciation  he  volunteers  to  tell  me 
how  lohannisberg  is  made. 

"The  grapes."  says  he,  "are  picked  by  women  and  children,  who 
carry  tuoson  their  backs  When  these  tubs  are  full,  they  are  taken 
to  a  spot  where  men  classify  the  grapes — that  is  to  say.  all  *he 
finest  bunches  are  laid  in  one  pile,  the  next  finest  in  a  second  pile, 
ihe  next  in  a  third,  and  soon.  From  the  first-class  grapes  ihe 
finest  berries  are  carefully  cuf.  one  by  one,  and  these  are  trodden 
out — not  by  bare-foo'ed  men,  but  by  f.-llows  in  boots  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  They  are  pressed  in  a  press  that  no  other  grape  can  ever 
touch;  they  are  put  into  barrels  from  which  aM  air  is  kept;  then 
when,  after  years,  the  wine  made,  it  is  bottled,  corked,  and  cap- 
suled,  and  no  man's  money  can  buy  a  bottle  of  this,  the  very  auslese 
of  supernaculum. 

"The  first-class  bunches,  minus  the  vines  and  berries,  are  care- 
fully divested  of  rotten  berries,  dust,  or  other  impuri'ies;  iheyare 
then  trodden  and  pressed,  and  to  this  is  also  put  that  juice  which 
is  pressed  from  the  finest  berries  cut  from  the  second  and  third- 
class  bunches.  The  juice  is  run  into  barrels  in  ihe  cellar,  where 
it  remains  until  March,  when  it  is  drawn  off  into  clean  barrels. 
The  first  year  the  wine  is  thus  changed  from  one  barrel  to  an- 
other four  or  five  times,  the  secona  year  twice,  the  third  year 
once,  then  once  in  two  years,  and  after  that  it  may  remain 
quiet  until  bottled.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  never  to 
leav*  a  vacant  spsce  in  any  barrel  holding  wine." 
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By    ROBERT     DUNCAN     MILNE. 


I 


While  strolling  along  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares 
the  other  evening,  after  dinner,  1  was  approached  by  a 
man  who  issued  from  a  dark  doorway.  I  had  passed  and 
re-passed  the  same  doorway  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of 
mv  stroll,  and  had  noticed  the  same  fijure  lurking  in  the 
shadows  upon  each  occasion,  eyeing  me  curiously,  I 
thought,  as  1  passed  by.  Making  up  my  mind  that  I  had 
been  selected  as  a  proper  object  for  solicitation  by  some 
mendicant  tramp,  I  was  prepared  to  give  my  stereotyped  re- 
fusal to  the  stereolyped  request.  Accordingly,  when  the 
man  uttered  the  usual  "  May  I  speak  with  you  a  moment, 
sir?"  las  promp'ly  delivered  myself  ot  the  formula,  "My 
friend,  I  have  nothing  for  you  to-night,"  without  pausing 
in  my  walk.  I  was,  however,  brought  to  a  stop  the  next 
moment  by  the  words,  "  No,  no;  that  is  not  what  I  mean, 
sir.     I  want  to  speak  to  you  on  a  matter  of  business." 

Looking  at  the  man  more  closely,  I  saw  that,  though 
dressed  in  coun'ry  fashion,  his  appearance  had  nothing  in 
it  of  the  tramp  or  beggar,  and  instinctively  I  turned  to 
the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  out  of  the  stream  of  travel,  to 
hear  what  the  stranger  had  to  say. 

"  You  are  connected  with  the  papers,  are  you  not?"  he 
began;  and  then,  in  response  to  my  nod  of  acquiescence, 
continued:  "  You  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  friend 
earlier  in  the  day  as  one  I  could  apply  to,  and  I've 
been  waiting  for  a  chance  to  speak  to  you.  Are  you  much 
engaged  just  now?  Could  you  spare  time  to  hear  my 
story?" 

"  Well,"  said  I,  guardedly,  "  that  depends  on  what  your 
story  is  about.  Some  stories  are  worth  hearing  and  a 
great  miny  are  not;  what  is  yours  about?  I  might  make 
time  if  it  isanylhing  of  interest,  and  not  too  long?" 

'•  It's  about  the  Calaveras  cave,"  replied  the  stranger. 
"  You've  heard  of  the  Calaveras  cave,  haven't  you?  " 

"  Yes,"  returned  I ,  after  a  moment's  thought ;  "  recollect 
reading  something  in  the  papers  about  the  discovery  of  a 
cave  somewhere  in  Calaveras  county,  two  or  thre  e  months 
ago.  But,  as  far  as  I  remember,  the  subject  was  pretty 
well  exhausted  then — written  up  for  all  it  was  worth;  ard, 
unless  there  are  some  new  developments  sufficient  to 
revive  public  interest  in  the  matter,  1  really  don't  think  it 
would  be  worth  your  while  to  enter  into  it  with  me." 

"  I  believe,  when  you  have  heard  my  story,  you  will  think 
differently,  "replied  the  man,  earnestly.  "I  only  ask  five 
minutes  of  your  time,  and  if,  after  that,  you  don't  care  to 
listen  any  further,  why  there'll  be  no  harm  done  and  I 
won't  be  offended.  But  this  is  no  place  to  talk.  Suppose 
we  go  somewhere  where  we  can  sit  down." 

1  proposed  an  adj  lurnment  to  a  well-known  resort  close 
by,  where  we  would  be  uninterrupted;  and  when  we  were 
seated  the  stranger  began: 

"  My  name  is  Martin  Boone,  a  miner  by  profession, 
well  known  in  Calaveras  county,  and  especially  at 
Murphy's  Camp.  I  can  show  you  men  in  this  city  who 
know  me  well,  and  can  swear  to  my  good  character  for 
veracity.  First  of  all,  I  want  you  to  read  these  slips  cut 
out  of  the  newspapers.  This  one,  as  you  see,  is  from  the 
Calaieras  Chronicle,  and  this  other  from  the  Kern  County 
Couri-.r";  and  my  companion  handed  me  a  couple  of 
clippings,  at  the  top  of  which  dales  were  annexed  by  pen; 
that  ol  the  exlract  from  the  Ca/overns  Chronicle  being 
October 3i,  and  from  the  Kern  County  Courier,  November 
loth.    Tne  first  extract  reads  as  follows: 

A  SAD  CASUALTY. 
We  regret  to  announce  a  very  sad  occurrence  which  recently 
happened   in    ihe    now    famous    cavern    lately    discovered    near 
Murphy's  Camp,  and  which  we  fear  has  resulted   fatally  to  the 
party  involved      On  Tuesday,  the  27th  ult.,  Walter  Mercer,  the 
discoverer  of  the  cave,  (which   is   only  paralleled    by   Kentucky's 
mammoth  cavern,  and  which  we  feel  is  destined  in  the  near  future 
lo  become  one  of  the  main  attractions  to  visitors  to  our  Slate,  and 
redound  to  the  honor  of  our  county),  accompanied  by  a  brother 
miner,  named  Mariin  Boone,  determined  upon  a  private  exploring 
expedition  to  a  certain,  il  possible,  ihe  absolute  dimensions  of  the 
cave,  and  see  whither   they   could   come   across  other   and  more 
reconrti'e  beauties  or  mysteries  yet  unlocked.     Full  of  hope  and 
delermtnation,  and  provided  with  a  plentiful   supply  of  candles, 
ma'ches.  e'e,  and  provisions  to  enable  them  to  camp   out   for  a 
night,  or  even  longer,    if  they  found  it  expedient   to   do   so,    the 
young  m-n  embarked  uoon  their  journey  of  discovery.     Nothing 
was    heaid    of  them    till   the  third  day  after,  when  Mr.   Mercer 
re-appeared   at    the   camp,     pale,   exhaus'ed,   dirl-begrimed,    his 
raiment  tattered,  and  alone.     Af'er  much-needed  refreshment  had 
been  administered  lo  him,  he  lold  the   following   slory.     He  said 
that  for  the  first  few  houis  everything  went  well.     They  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  their  way  through  those  portions  of  the  cav- 
ern already  explored;  but  alter  a  minute  search  they  failed  to  find 
any  passage  or  inlet  into   any  hidden  chambers  beyond,    though 
convinced  that  such  must  exist.     At    length,   towards   nigh'fall, 
just  as  they  were  dtci  ling  to  return,  with  some  little  disappoint- 
ment in  their  hearts  at  their  failure  to  make  any  fresh  disc  ivery, 
Wftl'Cl  Mercer  espied  a  crevice  half  way  up  one  ol  the  chambers' 
wh  ch  they  had  not  yet  examined,  and  which  looked  as  though  it 
might  lead  to  some'htng.     Both  the  young  men  ascendid,  and  at 
the  mou  h  ol  the  crcv  ce  were  met  by  a  strong  rush  of  air — a  very 
promising  sign  that  there  were  unexplored  chambers  and  passages 
ol  consieJeranle  sire  beyond.    Finding,  however,  that  the  hole  was 
nol  sufficiently  large  lo  enable  them  10  pass  ihrough  without  con- 
siderable work,  they  determined  to  spend  the  night  in  the  cave  as 
they  had  come  prepared  to  do,  and  start  in  bright  and  carty  in  the 
morning.    Next  morning,  after  a  lew  hours' wcli-nrpltrd  work  with 
the  pick,  they  succeeded  in  enlarging  the  ho'c  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  pass  through; and,  leaving  their  provisions,  blankets, etc., 
wh-rc  they  had  stxnt  the  night,  Ihe  young  men  slarlcd  out  with 
no  h  ng  to  encumber  ihem  but  a  good  supply  of  candles  and 
matches,  a  pick-ax-,  and  a  e/ill  of  rope.     Af  er   passing   ihrough 
the  hole  ihey  found  themselves  in  a  gallery  of  considerable  size, 
running   d  >wnwards  at   a   somewhat    sleep   incline.     They   pro- 
ceeded caulioaily,  Martin  Rnone  going  ahead    wi.h  a  lantern  and 
the  c  il  of  rnpe.  while  Waller  Mercer  brought    up   the    rear  with 
his   own    lantern   and    ihe   pick-axe.    Alter   picking    their    way 
cautiously  for   a   hundretl   yards  or   more,    the   incline   growing 
steeper  at  every  step,  they  heard  a  sound,  as  of  distant  running 
■rater,  ahead.    The  steepness  of  the  incline  now  induced  Mercer 


to  ask  Boone  to  give  him  one  end  of  the  coil  of  rope,  in  order  to 
act  as  a  stay  in  case  of  any  sudden  accident,  as,  for  instance,  the 
sudden  encountering  of  a  more  than  usually  precipitous  slope. 
Scarcely  had  this  arrangement  been  effected  before  Martin  Boone 
tillered  a  cry  of  terror,  lost  his  footing,  andsped  forward  wilh 
great  impetus,  carryine  his  end  of  ihe  rope  with  him.  Mercc  had 
just  time  to  realize  what  had  happened,  and  brace  himself  as 
well  as  he  could  against  some  boulders,  when  the  rope,  which  was 
about  a  hundred  feet  long  and  which  he  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
attach  to  his  body,  shot  from  his  grasp,  at  the  same  time  upset- 
ting his  lantern,  the  candle  in  which  went  out.  Quickly  recover- 
ing himself,  he  luckily,  after  some  groping  in  the  dark,  recovered 
his  lantern,  which  he  re-lit,  and  then  began  to  institute  search  for 
his  missing  comrade.  He  stepped  cautiously  forward,  holding 
his  lantern  will  in  front  of  him,  to  guard  against  any  sudden 
precipice  in  front,  which,  from  what  had  happened,  he  felt  sure 
must  exist,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  found  himself  at  the  edge  o[a 
sleep  and  abrupt  incline,  covered  with  calcareous  deposit  as  white 
and  slippery  as  frozen  snow,  where  he  halted  to  look  about  him. 
It  was  evident  that  it  was  down  this  slippery  slope  that  his 
partner  had  just  disappeared:  so  he  hailed  him  repeatedly,  but 
heard  nothing  in  return  S3ve  ihe  sound,  as  before,  of  distant  run- 
ning water.  After  a  further  examination  of  his  surroundings,  he 
'ound  that  the  limestone  deposit  at  the  sides  of  this  gallery  was 
much  tougher  and  more  broken  than  in  the  centre;  and,  taking 
advantage  of  this  fact,  he  proceeded  to  make  the  descent,  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  his  friend  stunned  or  hurt  at  the  bottom. 
After  a  laborious  descent  of  a  hundred  fret  or  so,  he  reached  the 
bottom,  and,  to  his  dismay,  found  himself  on  Ihe  brink  of  a  rapid 
stream,  into  whose  inky  depths  he  gazed  as  the  water  swir'ed  past, 
with  that  peculiar  gurgle  which  indicates  volume  as  well  as  depth 
He  endeavored  to  peer  into  the  Cimmerian  darkness  whirh  hung 
like  a  pall  upon  ihe  swiftly  rushing  wa'er  at  his  feet— all  10  no 
avail.  He  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  impetus  of  the 
descent  had  carried  his  unfortunate  companion  into  Ihe  stream, 
down  whose  murky  current  he  had  been  borne  swiftly  and  noise- 
lessly to  a  terrible  doom.  Sadly  and  perilously  be  retraced  his 
steps  up  the  steep  incline,  reflecting  how  neailv  he  himself  had 
been,  but  for  a  chance,  called  unon  to  share  his  partner's  fa'e. 
Suffice  to  say  that  he  reached,  with  difficulty,  their  camp  in  the 
cavern  that  evening,  where  he  again  slept,  relurnirg  next  day  to 
Murphy's  Camp.  An  expedition  was  immediately  fitted  out  to 
make  more  minute  search  for  the  missine  miner.  The  new  pas- 
sage was  explored,  and  the  slippery  incline  leading  to  the  suber- 
ranean  river  found,  as  Mercer  had  staled,  but  no  trace  of  the 
missing  man;  we  are  therefore  forced  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
lhat  poor  Martin  Roonehascometo  a  melancholy  end — a  sad  warn- 
ing to  those  whoexploreunknown  caverns  without  taking  the  pro- 
per and  necessary  precautions  to  insure  their  safety. 

The  second  extract— that  from  the  Kern  County  Courier, 
published  at  Bakersfield — ran  as  follows: 

ALTOGETHER  TOO  THIN. 
We  were  yesterday  visited  by  a  man  who  claims  to  he  the 
Mariin  Boone  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  lost  some  six 
weeks  ago  in  the  newly  discovered  cavern  in  the  Calaveras  hills. 
The  man  claims  that  he  has  lived  since  then  underground,  and 
just  succet  d;d  in  emerging  from  his  confinement  yesterday  in  a 
gorge  of  Kern  River,  thirty  miles  north  of  ihi-  p'ace.  The  utter 
improbability  of  his  story,  and  the  wild  look  in  his  eye.  would  have 
convinced  us  lhat  the  man  was  laboring  under  the  effects  ol  pro- 
tracted dissipa'ion,  even  if  he  had  not  atiempted  to  borrow  a 
dollar  "lo  help  him  get  home  on."  Weare  too  much  accustomed 
lo  niiners'  yarns,  and  our  space  is  too  valuable,  to  justify  us  in 
inflicting  his  drivel  upon  our  readers. 

"Well,"  said  I,  when  I  had  finished  reading,  "what 
do  yru  want  me  to  do  wilh  these?" 

"I  simply  gave  you  them  to  read,"  returned  the 
stranger,  "  that  you  might  have  a  clear  idea,  to  besin  with, 
of  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about.  I  am  Martin  Bnone. 
It  was  I  who  was  lost  in  the  Calaveras  cave  on  the  28th  of 
September,  and  called  on  the  editor  of  the  Kem  County 
Courier  on  the  19th  of  November,  after  again  reaching 
upper  air  the  day  before.  I  do  not  blame  the  editor  for 
discrediting  my  story,  nor  for  treating  tne  as  he  did;  any 
one  would  look  and  talk  wild  after  going  through  what  I 
did.  1  managed  to  get  here,  however,  where  I  am  all 
rijht,  as  I  have  friends,  and  money  in  bank;  and  now  I 
propose  to  tell  you  at  length  what  I  told  the  Kern  County 
editor  in  brief,  if  you  can  spare  me  half  an  hour.  If  not,  I 
shall  try  some  one  else. " 

The  clear  eye,  frank  expression,  and  earnest  manner  of 
my  interlocutor,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  I  had  already 
become  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  really  had  some- 
ing  interesting  to  tell,  would  have  decided  me  to  remain 
even  had  there  been  more  pressing  demands  upon  my 
time  than  there  then  were;  and,  with  the  assurance  that  I 
would  be  happy  to  assist  him  in  bringing  his  experiences 
before  the  public,  Mr.  Boone  told  the  following  story, 
which  I  now  reproduce,  preserving  as  far  as  possible  the 
verbiage  he  used. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  portions  of  Mr.  Boone's  narra- 
tive are  couched  in  somewhat  more  polished  language 
than  others.  This  I  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  while  he 
generally  tried  to  make  his  speech  conform  to  polite  usage, 
there  were  times  when  he  was  so  far  carried  away  by  his 
subject— more  especially  towards  the  end  of  his  story— as 
to  relapse  into  his  customary  vernacular — a  characteristic 
which  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  preserve,  as  in 
keeping  with  both  the  narrative  and  the  personality  of  the 
narrator. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  October  last  1  started 
out  with  Waller  Mercer,  who  first  discovered  the  cave,  to 
go  right  through  it  and  see  whelher  we  could  find  any 
more  passages  and  chambers.  It's  no  use  wasting  your 
time  in  telling  you  about  the  Gothic  chamber,  and  the 
("wins,  and  the  Angels'  Wings,  and  the  Organ,  and  the 
Tower,  and  the  stalagmites,  and  the  stalactites,  and  the 
"thcr  names  that  the  Boston  ladies  gave  the  funny  lumps 
of  limestone  that  they  found  inside;  for  there's  no  doubt 
you've  read  all  about  lhat  in  the  papers,  and  anything  1 
could  say  would  only  take  the  edge  offvour  fancy,  for  I'm 
not  very  poetically  inclined  noways.  Mercer  and  me  was 
on  business.  He  wanted  to  see  what  he'd  got— whether 
it  would  be  hest  for  him  t<.  sell  out  the  rave  blind  to  an 
Lastern  company  of  speculators  as  wanted  to  buy  it  for  a 


show,  and  make  their  profit  from  what  they  could  get  out 
of  visitors  for  admission  fees;  or  whether  it  was  best  to  hold 
on  to  it,  and  collect  the  admission  fees  himself.  Then  tie 
concluded  if  was  no  use  selling  out  blind,  without  knowing 
exactly  what  he'd  got,  for  it  might  be  a  big  thing — as  big 
as  the  Kentucky  business — and  then  he'd  be  sorry  for 
what  he'd  done.  That  was  the  reason  Walter  ar.d  me 
started  out  to  put  in  the  last  licks  towards  finding  out 
exactly  all  about  the  dips,  spurs,  angles,  tunnels,  and 
shafts  of  the  cave;  and,  as  we  had  decided  to  make  this 
the  last  trial,  and  then  to  strike  a  bargain  with  the  Eastern 
men,  or  not,  one  way  or  the  other,  we  went  heeled  for  a 
three-days'  trip — with  grub,  candles,  picks,  pistols,  ropes 
and  blankets;  in  fact,  a  full  prospector's  outfit  for  the 
work  we  was  going  to  tackle.  I  don't  see  as  it's  any  use 
my  going  over  the  same  ground  again  as  what  you  read  in 
the  first  slip  I  gave  ye,  all  of  which  comes  pretty  near 
being  right;  so,  if  ye  please,  I'll  just  skipall  we  did  till  the 
rope  broke  and  I  slipped  down  the  incline. 

"  You  reck'lect  our  positions  when  we  was  groping  down 
the  first  part  of  the  passage;  I  was  in  front,  with  a  lantern 
in  my  right  hand,  and  a  coil  of  rope  in  my  left,  and  about 
six  feet  behind  me  was  Mercer,  carrying  a  1  ick  and  a 
lantern.  We  was  both  heeled  with  six-shooters  and  a 
case  of  water-proof  brass  cat  tridges,  for  there's  no  knowing 
what  may  happen  to  ye  in  these  damp,  underground  caves, 
and  there's  nothing  like  keeping  your  powder  dry.  Well, we 
had  gone  some  ways  down  lhat  sloping  passage — hundred, 
hundred  and  fifty,  may  be  two  hundred  feet — and  I  wasn't 
walking  very  keerful,  for  the  grade  wasn't  extra  steep, 
when  Walter  sings  out  for  me  to  give  him  one  end  of  the 
rope.  '  All  right,'  says  I ;  and  I  turned  and  gave  it  to  him, 
keeping  the  rest  of  Ihe  coil  hanging  over  my  left  arm. 
Well,  sir,  I  hadn't  taken  two  more  steps  over  ihe  rough 
limestone  that  was  <  racking  like  shells  under  our  feet 
when,  all  of  a  suddent,  my  feet  gives  way  bereaih  me; 
down  I  comes  upon  my  seat,  and  before  I  could  tell  what 
I  was  doing  down  I  went,  whizzing,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
toboggan  parly,  down  a  lime  bank  as  smooth  as  ice,  and, 
first  thing  I  knew,  I  dumps  feet  foremost  into  deep  water. 
You  reck'lect  the  paper  said  as  how  we  had  been  hearing 
the  sound  of  running  water  ahead  ever  since  we  got  into 
this  passage.  Some  of  the  rope  payed  out  as  I  was  going 
down,  but  the  heft  of  the  coil  s:a)ed  on  my  arm  when  I 
slid  into  the  water. 

"  P'r'aps  ye  think  a  man  can't  do  a  power  of  thinking  in 
a  mighty  short  time  under  tough  conditions;  ifyedoye're 
wrong.  The  moment  I  began  to  slide  down  1  got  my 
wits  together  and  braced  myself  for  the  worst.  When  I 
slid  into  the  water  I  wasn'c  much  surprised,  neither,  for  I 
knew  pretty  well  what  was  coming  from  the  swirl  I  heard 
as  I  flew  down.  Well,  I  shot  into  that  water  like  an  arrow; 
and,  from  the  rate  I  was  going,  I  guess  I  would  have  gone 
down  pretty  deep,  but,  being  something  of  a  swimmer, 
hailing  from  the  river,  and  havingpassed  half  my  life  in  the 
water,  as  you  may  say,  you  can  bet  I  was  up  to  the  sur- 
face and  treading  water  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  say  it 
— a  li'tle  trick  with  the  palm  of  my  hands  did  tr-at.  First 
thing  I  thought  of  was  to  reach  the  bank;  but  it  was  as 
dark  as  pitch,  and,  besides,  I  didn't  well  know  which  way 
to  strike,  having  lost  my  bearings  when  I  went  under;  be- 
sides, the  current  was  strong — three  to  fourmiles  an  hour; 
I  should  say — and  wascarryingmedown  all  the  time.  So, 
as  I  knew  I  couldn't  swim  agin  it,  I  did  the  next  best  thing 
— settled  myself  comfortably  on  my  back  and  floated  with 
it.  Did  ye  ever  float  on  your  back  down  stream?  No? 
Then  you  don't  know  what  luxury  it  is  when  the  water's 
warm,  and  this  water  wasn't  what  ye  might  call  cold.  I 
hadn't  nothing  on  me,  besides  underwear,  but  a  woolen 
shirt  and  overalls,  my  long  boots,  a  six-shoote  r  stra  pped  to 
my  waist,  with  a  case  of  brass  cartridges,  as  I  said  afore, 
and  nothing  in  any  of  my  pockets  but  a  knife,  a  waich,  a 
pipe, a  plug  of  tobacco, and;a  tin  box  full  of  matches;  so, as 
my  clothing  was  light,  and  the  current  was  swift,  and  the 
water  warm,  I  hadn't  nothing  to  complain  of,  'cept  that  it 
was  pitch  dark  and  I  didn't  know  where  I  was  going.  To 
say  that  I  was  skeered  ain't  to  say  the  truih;  for  I  had  so 
much  to  do  thinking  of  where  I  was  going,  and  what  I 
would  do  when  I  got  there,  that  I  hadn't  no  time  to  get 
skeered.  I  says  to  myself,  This  river  must  go  somewhere. 
I  had  heer'd  of  a  lost  river  somewheres  in  California  that 
flowed  underground,  and  I  didn't  know  but  what  this 
might  be  it.  The  only  thing  that  got  me  was  the  question 
how  far  she  would  have  to  run  afore  she  came  up;  not 
that  I  was  afeared  of  any  ord'nery  distance,  for  many's 
the  time  I've  floated  ten  or  twelve  miles  down  ihe  river  at 
a  stretch;  but  this  thing? — I  couldn't  tell  but  what  it  might 
go  on  for  three  or  four  times  that,  or  might  end  in  some 
underground  sink  and  never  come  out  at  all.  However, 
I  was  in  for  it;  I  was  dead  sarttn  of  that;  so  I  just  floated 
on  on  my  back  and  wailed.  Presently  I  feels  my  right 
side  grating  against  a  rock;  I  stretched  my  hand  out  to 
fend  myself  off,  and  by  doing  this  several  timtsfound  that 
it  was  a  solid  wall.  Then  I  took-it  into  my  head  to  see 
whether  the  left-hand  side  was  the  same;  so  I  paddles 
gently  in  that  direction,  and  presently  strikes  my  feet 
against  a  wall  on  the  other  side.  Then  I  calk'lated  that 
the  river  wasn't  more'n  forty  to  fifty  feet  broad, 
though  I  knew  she  must  be  pretty  deep,  from  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  water. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  might  have  floated  on  for  an  hour,  *n 
hour  an'  a  half,  p'r'aps  two  hours,  in  this  style,  andgettin' 
a  leetle  bit  oneasy,  when,  all  of  a  suddent,  bump  goes  my 
feet  agin  somethin'  hard,  an'  afore  I  know'd  what  was  up 
I  got  draw'd  down  under  water  with  my  legs  and  breast 
I  grating  against  the  surface  of  a  rock  above  nie.    It  was  as 
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LEBENBAUM  BROTHERS, 

(SUCCESSORS  TO  C.  J.  HAWLEY  &  CO.) 

>I5    AND    2!7    SUTTER    STREET,    ADJOINING    CENTRE    MARKET, 

AND 

CAX.IFOHNIA, 


THE  LEADING  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  OF 

FINE  GROCERIES  AND  TABLE  LUXURIES. 


SPECIAL    AND    DIRECT    IMPORTATIONS    FOR    THE    HOLIDAYS. 

<ffe  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  our  patrons  that  our  stock  of  HOLIDAY  GOODS  is  unrivaled  on  this  Coast  in  extent,  variety,  and  finality. 

Our  recent  importations  comprise : 


Finest  Dehesa  Raisins, 

Finest  Smyrna  Figs, 

L.  Henry's  Pate  de  Foie  Gras, 

Teyssonneau's  Pate  de  foie  Gras. 

Teyssonneau's  Table  Luxuries, 

Suchard's  Finest  Chocolates, 

Gotha  Sausages,  truffled, 

Kieler  Sprats  in  Oil, 

Appetit  Sild,  or  Boneless  Anchovies, 

New  Westphalia  Hams, 

Marrons  a  la  Vanille, 

Cherries  in  Marasquino, 

Cornichons, 


Olives  farcies, 
Fromage  de  Menauta, 
Fromage  de  Brie, 
Fromage  de  Neufchatel, 
Rocquefort  Cheese, 
Siviss  (Emmenthal)  Cheese, 
Stilton,  Cheddar,  Edam  Cheese, 
Oregon  Cream  Cheese, 
Finest  Plum  Pudding  Raisins, 
Finest  Home-Made  Mincemeat, 
American,  French,  and  English  Plum  Pud- 
dings, 
Reiner's  Jams  and  Jellies, 


Strawberries  in  Wine, 

Guava  Jelly, 

Wiesbaden  Melange  in  Arrac, 

Wiesbaden  Stuffed  Prunes, 

German  Pears,  whole, 

Nuremberg  Lebkuchen, 

Brunswick   Honey  Cakes, 

Carlsbad  Wafers, 

Vienna  Patience, 

Fine  Candies, 

French  Candied  Fruit, 

California  Fruit  Candied, 

Finest  Spices  in  Glass, 


Pommeranian  Goose  Breast, 

Smoked  Eels, 

Anchovies  a  1'Huile, 

Russian  Caviar, 

Mortadella, 

Mackerel  in  Oil, 

Mackerel,  Extra  Mess,  XXXX, 

Asparagus,  German  and  French, 

Magdeburg  Dill  Pickles, 

Baskets,  latest  styles, 

Fancy  and  Boudoir  Candles, 

Bonbonnieres, 

A  thousand  sweet  things. 


It 


is  impossible   to  enumerate  the  articles  forming  our  splendid  stock  of  Holiday  Goods,  and  we  respectfully  invite  vour  personal  inspection. 

Due  before  the  Holidays :    A  fine  assortment  HOUSEHOLD  FI"RX1SUI>"«  GOODS,  SWEET-GRASS  BASKETS,  etc,  etc 
Our  TEA  and  WINE  DEPARTMENTS  are  replete  with  the  choicest  selections.       The  m9st  renowned  brands  of  imported  Champagne 
Choice  French  Clarets  and  Sauternes,  old  Ports  and  Sherries,  Hock  and  Moselle,  and  Dr.  Lubowsky's  Celebrated  Sanitary  Tokay. 
THE  BEST  OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES.        CHOICEST  WHISKIES  AND  BRANDIES.  -OPEN    EVERY    EVENING. 


2]5  AND  217  SUTTER  STREET,  AND  CQRNER  POLK  AND  CALIFORNIA.      WAREHOUSES:  110  POST  ST.  AND  219  DUPONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


EICHAEDSON  BEOS. 

^STAMP^  IMP0KTE1S 


:^>. 


^CHEAP    PACKETS^- 


Pm&MMm  ^tt 


\MM$ 


PACKET.  PRICE. 

No.  I — ioo  Good  Mixed  Stamps $      5 

"    2 — iooo  Good  Mixed  Stamps 4° 

"    3 — ioo  Extra  Well  Mixed  Stamps io 

41    4 — ioo  Colonial  (no  European)  Stamps 25 

Note.— The  above  Packets  contain  duplicates. 

No.  5 — 20  European  Stamps,  all  different 5 

"    6—40         "  "  "         "         10 

"    7—100       "  "         "         "         25 

"    8—200       "  '*         '•         "  I  50 

"    9— 50  Colonial  Stamps,      "         " 5° 

"  10 — 50  United  States  Stamps,  all  different 50 

"  1 1— 50  South  American,     '■        "         "         75 

"  12 — 500  Collected  Stamps  from  all  Countries 5  °° 

Adhesive  Paper  for  mounting  Stamps per  sheet,       10 

Catalogues  of  Sets  given  free  upon  application. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  all  Stamps 25 

"  "         of  Coins J5 

"  "         of  the  Prices  we  pay  for  Coins 10 

Stamps  and  Coins  Bought,  Sold  or  Exchanged. 

Stamp  Albums  at  all  Prices. 

Boys'  Theatres from  15  cents  upwards 

Picture  Card  Packets per  doz.  from  5  cents  upwards 

"       "  "     50,     1  c  ffercn t      25 

Scrap  Pictures  (embosse  \      r      •"  ee'. 25 

Sheet  Music,  our  large  s  oc'  r,'  uced  to 10 

Flags  of  all  Nations    .       .       25 

Photographs  of  the  Ruhr"  0      he   .  'orld 5° 

Coat  of  Arms  of  the  Word 5° 

Scrap  Books  at  all  1  rt^e.  Card  Albums  at  all  Prices 

Autograph  Albums  at  a:  . "'  .ices.  Photograph  Albums  at  all  Prices. 

Argonaut  Writing  T  blsts  at  all  Prices, 

Bazar  Dress  Patterns  at  New  York  Prices. 
Books  and  Stationery  of  Every  Description. 
NOTE— The  Subscription  News   Company  have   established  their  Head- 
quarters in  this   building  and  are  prepared  to  take  subscriptions  for  any  News- 
paper.  Periodical,  Magazine,   or  Book   published  in  the  world  at  the  publishers' 
own  price. 

Send  Two^Ient  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  all  our 
Gou,  to   . 

Argonaut  Book  Store, 

RICHARDSON   BROS.. 

llo  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco. 


IMLAJRITST  Z3 


INSURANCE  T  COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

ASSETS,  $1,600,000.  LOSSES  PAID,  OVER  $6,000,000. 


HOME  OFFICE,  SOOTHWEST  CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  SANSOME  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CASH   ASSETS   AND   INCOME    LARGEST    OF    ALL    THE    COMPANIES 
ORGANIZED    WEST    OF    NEW    YORK. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President,  ST1TI.IAM  J.  DITTOS,  Secretary. 

ALl'IlErsJU'LL,  Vice-President,  E.  W.  CABPENTEB,  Assistant  Secretary, 

N.  T.  JAMES,  Marine  Secretary. 

THOS.  S.  CHARD.  Manager  Central  Department,  Chicago,  111. 

<  IIAS.  w._KLLLOC.(i,  Manager  Eastern  Department,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  LN  ALL  PROMINENT  LOCALITIES. 
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STEINWAY, 

KIUMCII  &  BACH, 

C.  ROEMSCH,  AXD 

E.  fiABLER  &  BRO. 

PIANOS!! 


BIRDETT, 

DOMESTIC,  AXD 

WILCOX  &  WHITE 


M mlcnl  Instruments  of  every  description,  and 
largest  assortment  or 

SHEET     MUSIC 

On  tin-  Pacific  Coast.    For  sale  by 

MI.    C3r  15,  AT5T, 

206  POST  STREET, 

Tn«  Leading  Music  flonse  on  the  rnctflc. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


A.  I).  SIIAROX LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  In 
the  centre  of  .San  Franclnco.  It  is  the  model 
botel  of  the  world.  II  Is  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  It  ha*  Five  elevators.  Every  room  is 
larse,  J isht,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect. A  hath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  aceess  from  hroad,  light  cor- 
ridors. The  central  eonrt.  Illuminated  by  the 
clectrle  light.  Its  Immense  glass  roof.  Its  broad 
balconies.  Its  carrlnge-May.  mid  Its  tropical 
plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In  Amer- 
ican hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  Is 
the  Finest  In  the  cltr. 


GRANOLITHIC 

PAVEMENT. 


STEWART'S     PATENT. 


For  purposes  of 

OCT  DOOR  ORNAMENTATION, 

It  tans  no  equal  In   Its  pnrtlcnlar  adaptability 
for 

GARDEN  STATUARY,  FOUNTAINS, 

and  tlmllnr  adornment*,  nn  It  can  be  beauti- 
fully molded  mid  lake*  a  perfectly 
mii'. «ih   surface.        For 

PRIVATE  DWELLINGS, 

sidewalk*   ami   Pnlli.,  it   la   Hi.    am  ror   u, 

DURABILITY. 


JIB.  *nMr.RVITX  tnbca  gnat  pleninro  In 
rxplolnlnx.  ami  cl*1nii  ail  naroamry  Infbrmn- 
Hon,  n(  hi.  *>nh-<-. 

422  MONTGOMERY  STREET.  « 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


3ST     FKANCISCO,    O. 


PAID-UP    CAPITAL,    -    $3,000,000    GOLD. 
RESERVE    FUND,    $1,000,000. 


James  C  Flood,  President. 
John  W.  Mackay. 


DIRECTORS : 

George  L.  Brander,  Vice-President. 
J.  L.  Flood.  R.  H.  Follis. 


Secretary  and  Cashier, 
Assistant  Cashier, 


J.  S.  Angus. 
George  Grant. 


Agent  at  Virginia,  Sfevada, JF.  F.  Bigelow. 

Agent  at  New  Vork,  63  Wall  Street, E,  C.  Piatt. 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers's  Credits,  available  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Makes  Transfers  of  Money  by  Telegraph  and  Cable,  and  draws  Exchanges  at  custo- 
mary usances. 

Exchange  on  the  principal  cities  throughout  the  United  States,  Europe,  Japan,  China, 
and  the  East  Indies,  the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

LONDON  BANKERS,  THE  UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON. 


L 


E.  MARTIN  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  WHOLESALE  LIQUOR  DEALERS, 

PROPRIETORS   OF  THE   FOLLOWING   POPULAR  WHISKIES: 

ARGONAUT, 

J.  F.  CUTTER, 

AND 

MILLER'S  EXTRA 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISKIES 

— ■»  ■  m 

No.  408  FRONT  STREET, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


GO  TO  TITE 

ARGONAUT    R00KST0R 


axd  Brv  vorit 


CHRISTMAS   PRESENTS 


A  largo  variety  of 


Photograph 
Autograph 
Stamp 

Scrap 
Card 


Christmas 

Poetical 

Historical 


U  I  Juvenile 


M 
S 


Standard 
Romantic 
Picture 

Holiday 


Christmas 
New  Year's 
Birthday 

Sentimental 
Picture 


Also,   a   large   assortment   of   Foreign   Postage  Si 

Sheet    Music,    Portfolios,    Diaries,    Pocket  Books,  F 

etc.     Twenty  pieces  of  Music  of  your  own   selection  ti 
handsome  Portfolio  for  $2.50. 

RICIIARDSO\  BROS., 
315  Dnpont  Street,  San  I" murium 


SCHILLINGER 


PATEM 


PAVEMEN 


THE  CALIFORNIA  ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

COMPACT 

Is  the  owner  of  the  Schillinger  Patent  for  this  Coast.  £ 
many  irresponsible  parties  are  laying  pavements  in  infring 
ment  of  this  patent  that  the  company  has  determined  i 
hold  the  property  holders  who  have  the  pavement  laid  r 
sponsible  for  the  infringements. 

The  Company  has  established  a  royalty  of  seven 
per  square  foot  f»r  the  use  of  the  patent. 

The  Courts  have  repeatedly  decided  that  any  cutting  1 
the  surface  of  the  pavement  into  blocks  deep  enough  I 
prevent  cracking  across  the  block  is  an  infringement  of  tl 
patent  pavement. 

GKOBGE  GOOOM  V\,  Mann sr r. 


OFFICE.   404    MONTGOMERY    ST. 

BAN  FBAXCISCO. 


BoNESTELL&Co! 


PAPER 

WAREHOUSI 


REUOTED  TO 


401  AND  403  SANSOME  STREET 


X.  W.  eor.  Sftcrnniouto,  San  FntnciMO. 


Full  line  News,  Bonk,  Cover  nnil  Glazed  Paper*-! 

Flat  Cap,  Folios,  ami  Inhir  Papers. 

Also,  Manila,  Hardware,  anil  Straw  TV  rap  plus 

Papers. 
Paper  Bags,  Envcloprs,  Shipping  Tass.Twlnet*. 

Paper  Carpet  Lining,  etc* 


JOHN    GASH, 

ARCHITECT, 

Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Building** 


Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants*  Exchange,  California  St. 
benraen  Montgomery  and  San-wma,  San  Francisco,  C«.tf« 
tila.     Take  elevator 
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rich  as  I  could  do  to  keep  my  face  from  grazing  agin  the 
r:k  by  fending  it  off  with  my  hands.  'All's  up  now,' 
tiught  I.  '  This  is  the  end,  sure';  for  I  knowed  that  the 
|  ,  er=was  passing  through  a  tunnel,  with  barely  room  for  | 
t:  water;  and  of  course  I  was  sucked  in  with  it.  Still  J 
is  bound  to  hold  my  breath  as  long  as  I  could  and  die 
lrd.  Just  as  I  was  giving  up  all  nope,  and  making  up 
1/  mind  I  had  to  drown,  1  felt  my  feet  draw  clear  of  the 
i;k,  and  next  moment  my  head  was  clear,  too,  anda sec- 
id  after  I  rose  to  the  suriace,  took  in  a   big  draught  of 

■  ■,  and  opened  my  eyes.  I  tell  ye  I  was  never  gladder  in 
7  life  than  to  see  light.  It  wasn't  daylight,  nor  it  wasn't 
ighc  light,  by  a  long  shot;  but  it  was  light,  all  the  same, 
,3  that  was  something  to  a  man  that  had  been  floating 
iout  in  pitch  darkness  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  first 
ing  I  noticed  was  the  dull,  yellowish  color  of  the  light, 
id  then  I  saw  something  like  the  dim  shadow  of  what 
i=>ht  be  land  some  rods  away  to  the  left;  for  the  instant  I 

-  is°  to  the  surface  and  opened  my  eyes  I  was  treading 
iter  upright,  and  looking  about  me,  as  ye  may  well 
lagine,  at  this  new  gleam  of  hope.  There,  sure  enough, 
«  ,me  five  or  six  rods  away  on  my  left,  loomed  up  what 
■  :emed  to  be  a  shelving  beach,  and  ye  may  be  sure  I  lost 
o  time  in  striking  out  for  it.  A  dozen  strokes  brought 
ie  there,  and  you  bet  I  was  thankful  when  I  crawled  out 
f  the  water  and  once  more  found  myself  on  firm  ground. 
t  was  just  about  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  drag  my  water- 
igged  clothes  out  of  the  water,  for  I  was  pretty-nigh  ex- 

■  fuited,  with  my  long  float  and  the  excitement  I  had  gone 
trough.  The  first  thing  1  did  was  to  set  down  the  coil  of 
jpe,  for  I  had  held  on  to  that  all  the  time,  dragging  up 
ne  part  that  Mercer  had  let  go,  which,  of  course,  had 
oated  down  beside  me.    Then  I  stretched  myself  on  the 

•    ank  in  my  wet  clothes  and  fell  asleep. 

I,  "  I  don't  know  how  long  I  slept,  but  the  chances  are  it 
ras  a  pretty  good  while,  for  when  I  woke  and  stretched 
nyselfl  found  that  my  wet  clothes  had  dried  considerable. 
Vhen  I  felt  of  my  clothes  I  found  that  my  pipe,  tobacco, 
md  other  things  was  still  in  my  pockets,  and  that  put  it 
nto  my  head  tnat  I  would  like  a  smoke;  so  I  felt  the  plug 
i>f  tobacco,  and  found  it  wasn't  soaked  clear  through,  and 
hen  took  out  my  knife  and  cut  up  some  of  the  driest, 
fhich  I  put  in  my  pipe,  and,  taking  a  match  from  the  tin 

§>ox,  which  was  a  tight  one,  and  had  kept  them  dry,  I  lit 

tip,  climbed  the  bank,  and  set  out  to  look  about  me  and 

i  bink. 

f  "I  could  now  see  where  the  light  came  from,  and  get 
;ome  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  place  1  was  in.  Right 
thead  of  me,  and  I  should  say,  about  half  a  mile  away, 
here  shone  a  bright,  yellow  light,  as  it  might  be  from  a 
jig  fire,  though  1  couldn't  see  the  fire.  Up  above  me  I 
:ould  see  nothing  but  a  yellowish  haze,  and  thought  I 
nust  have  got  ashore  in  some  out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
:ountry  during  the  night  time — and  a  foggy  night  at  that — 

I  so  1  concluded  to  make  for  the  fire,  which  seemed  to 
:ome  from  a  canon  in  ihe  s:de  of  a  hill,  and  looked  to  me 
is  though  folks  might  be  burning  brush,  or  something  of 
:hat  sort,  there,  for  it  lit  up  a  good  part  of  the  country 
round,  though  where  I  was,  was  pretty  much  in  shadow. 
Then  I  turned  and  looked  at  the  water  I  had  just  come 
out  of,  and  saw  that  it  was  black  and  broad  and  deep,  and 
stretched  away  into  a  lake  as  far  as  I  could  see.  Then  I 
reached  for  my  six-shooter  to  see  that  it  was  all  right,  and 
found  the  chambers  pretty  dry  and  all  loaded.  Then  1 
started  out  to.walk  for  ihe  fire,  never  doubting  that  I  was 
in  the  open  air,  and  would  soon  s'nke  some  ranch  or  camp 
before  long.  So  on  I  went,  picking  my  way  over  the 
ground  which  was  covered  with  some  sort  of  moss  of  a 
whitish  color  that  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  had  gone 
may  be,  a  hundred  yards,  when  I  hears  the  whirr  of  wings 
close  to  my  head,  and,  looking  up,  sees  a  big  bird,  as  big  as 
an  eagle,  whirling  in  the  air  above  me.  It  was  so  dark  I 
couldn't  exactly  make  out  what  it  was,  but  in  a  second  or 
two  round  it  came  again,  flipping  a  pair  of  wings  as  big  as 
a  banner,  with  claws  at  the  corners,  for  all  the  world  like 
a  big  bat.  The  bird's  body,  too,  which  was  about  six  foot 
long  reminded  me  of  a  bat's,  as  also  its  funny,  flapping  way 
of  flying.  '  Well,' thinks  I, 'that's  a  big,  powerful  bird, 
and  if  it  hits  me  a  clip  with  its  wing,  like  it  come  near 
doing  last  time,  it'll  come  near  laying  me  out';  so  I  unlim- 

1  bers  my  six-shooter  and  makes  ready  to  let  him  have  it  if 
he  came  fooling  around  my  head  again.  I  hadn't  long  to 
wait;  for  it  mignt  be  ten  seconds  afier,  when  round  he 
comes  again.  When  he  got  near  I  drew  a  bead  on  him, 
and  let  him  have  it  right  in  the  stomach.  Down  he  came 
with  a  thud,  turning  and  wallowing  and  flapping  on  the 
ground ;  while  I  could  hear  the  echo  of  that  pistol  shot  on 
one  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  till  I  thought  it  would 
never  let  up  cracking.  Well,  sir,  there  was  no  mistake 
about  it;  the  bird  I  had  just  brought  down  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  monstrous,  overgrown  bat.  His 
wings  were  of  about  the  texture  of  fine  leather,  and  meas- 
ured, as  he  lay  there  on  his  back,  the  pair  of  them,  I 
should  say,  twelve  feet  across.  The  body  of  the  bat 
mu  -t  have  weighed  pretty  near  that  of  a  full-grown  man.  I 
waia  little  proad  of  my  worK,  more  esp;cially  as  I  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  a  bat  of  that  size,  and  determined 
to  secure  his  skin  and  wings,  so  as  the  people  at  the  camp 
couldn't  say  I  was  lying  when  I  had  the  proofs  to  show; 
but  didn't  like  to  waste  time  just  then,  as  I  was  hungry, 
and  so  concluded  to  come  back  the  next  morning,  think- 
ing I  could  locate  the  place  by  taking  bearings  from  the 
fire  and  the  lake  shore. 

"Well,  sir,  on  I  kept,  tramping  over  the  moss,  remarking 
that  the  night  was  pretty  warm  for  California,  though  1 
reckoned  tnat  was  probably  due  to  the  fire  burning  in  the 
canon  ahead,  when  I  sees  a  clump  of  queer-looking  trees, 
or  bushes,  a  little  to  my  left,  and,  going  up  to  them,  didn't 
quite  know  what  to  make  of  them  at  first.  I  couldn't 
liken  the  things  to  nothing  but  a  mushroom.  There  was 
about  a  dozen  of  them  in  the  clump,  and  they  was  about 
four  feet  h'gh,  with  a  stem  like  a  gate-post  and  a  cap 
about  four  feet  across.  I  kept  a-wondering  why  I  had 
never  heer'd  some  of  them  boys  as  had  been  all  over  the 
State,  and  was  posted  on  everything  in  it,  speak- 
ing of  them  big  mushrooms.  I  cut  some  of  the 
skin  off  of  one  of  them;  and  though  the  meat 
inside  looked  white  and  juicy  and  tender  enough 
to    eat,  I    didn't   care   to    tackle    it,    though    I    was 


hungry,  for  fear  of  poison,  so  on  I  goes  for  the  fire  in  the 
canon.    The  ground  was  pretty  level,  and  mostly  covered 
with  this  white  moss,  with  here  and  there  a  bit  of  alkali 
flat;  and  the  light  kept  getting  better  as  I  went  along.    I 
passed  more  of  them   big  mushrooms,  and  sometimes  I 
seen  one  of  them  big  bats  a-wheeling  up  in  the  air,  though 
they  didn't  come  near  enough  to  shoot.     Once,  too,  I 
seen  some  kind  of  a  big  beast,  b'ar  I  thought,  prewling 
away  into  the  darkness.    My  watch  had  stopped  by  reason 
of  the  water  getting  into  the    works,  and,  of  course,    I 
couldn't  tell  how  near  it  was  to  morning.     In  about  five 
minutes  more,  just  after  crossing  a  rise,  I  came  plump  up- 
on a  village  of  some  sort,  looking  to  me  like    an   Indian 
rancheree.    There  looked  to  be  some  twenty  or  thirty 
huts  in  the  place;  but  I  sees  nobody  around,  so  I  con- 
cluded the  folks  was  sleeping.    Jest  as  I  was  considering 
whether  to  wake  them  up,  or  take  the  chances  of  going  on 
till  I  struck  some   white   man's  ranch,    I   sees   two   or 
three  queer-looking  beasts  sneaking  and  moving  towards 
me.    1  never  seen  such  queer  beasts  in  my  life.      They 
looked  like  a  cross  between  a  dog  and  a  hog,  having 
bristly  manes  on  their  backs,  and  showing  their  teeth  and 
snarling  as  they  come  on.    They  crawled  so  low  to  the 
ground,  and  looked  so  ugly  and  treacherous,  that,  being 
afeered  they  would  jump  me,  and  not  well  knowing  what 
they  was,  I  concluded  to  take  a  pop  at  one  of  them  just 
for  luck.    I  accord'nly  fired  at  the  nearest,  and  brought 
him  down,  and  the  other  two  ran  yelping  and  whining 
away.    Just  after  the  cracks  of  the  pistol,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  echoes  as  before,  the  whole  space  in 
front  and  between  the  huts  was  alive  with  people.    They 
came  springing  and  bounding  from  the  doors  of  the  huts, 
men,  women  and  children,  some  naked  and  some  with 
what  looked  like  skins  about  their  waists;   some  of  the 
men  holding  big  clubs  in  their  hands  and  some  of  them 
poles  that  looked  like  spears.    As  soon  as  they  seen  me 
standing  there  they  stood  stock  still  in  their  tracks,  ne'er 
a  one  of  them  moving,  jest  as  if  they  were  turned  into 
stone.    I  allowed  I  had  struck  some   Indian   rancheree 
during  the  night,  and  skeered  them  with  my  pistol,  so  I 
concluded  to  talk  to  them  and  'xplain  that  1  was  afeered 
one  of  them  beasts  as  I  had  seen  first  would  jump  me.    I 
hadn't  spoke  more'n  six  words  afore  the  Injuns — for  I 
thought  sure  they  was  Injuns,  and  hairy  ones  at  that — got 
all  alive  again,  jabbering  to  each  other  and  pointing  at  me. 
I  felt  pretty  sartin  they  was  considering  what  to  do  about 
me;  but  I  didn't  expect  no  harm,  as  Califomy  Injuns  is 
mostly  too  timid  to  attack  a  white  man.     In  about  ten 
seconds  or  less  they  sorter  lets  up  talking',  and  gets  to 
lookin'  at  me  agin,  this  time  purty  wicked,  an'  gets  to 
makin'  motions  with  their  weapons  an'  kinder  edgin'  to- 
wards me.    '  Well,' thinks  I, 'ef  that's  yer  game,  I'll  get 
ready  for  ye;'  so  I  brings  my  gun  into  posish,  thinkin'  that 
if  I  downed  one  or  two,  I  might  skeer  the  balance  an' 
make  off  afore  they  knowed  what  to  do-    Jest  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  they  was  goin' to  jump  me   wiih  their  spears  and 
clubs  raised  ready  to  strike,  I  hears  the  same  whirring 
noise  as  I  had  heard  afore  by  the   lake;  and,  afore  you 
could  say  '  Scat ! '  down  swoops  one  of  them  big  bats,  just 
as  a  hawk  might  swoop  down  on  a  barn-yard,  and  grabs  up 
one  of  the  little  Injun  kids.     Well,  sir,  ye  never  heard 
sech  a  hollerin'  an'  yellin'  an'  screechin'  in  yer  borned 
days.    The  men  made  a  rush  for  the  big  bat,  swingin' 
their  clubs  and  throwin'  their  spears,  seemin'ly  forgettin'  I 
was  there  at  all,  an'  thinkin,  of  nothin'  but  how  to  save  the 
kid.     I  seen  in  a  twinkhn'  they  couldn't  do  nothin,'  for 
the  bat  was  out  o'  reach  most  at  once,  though  the  kid  be- 
in'  heavy  it  cuddent  fly  fast;  so,  seein'  it  was  the  on'y 
chance,  I  ups  with  my  gun  an'  fires  at  the  thing  at  ihe 
risk  of  killin'  the  child,  jest  as  it  was  about  thirty  feet 
away.     It  was  a  purty  lucky  shot  for  I  winged  the  varmint, 
an'  down  he  comes  flutterin'  to  the  ground.    But  afore  he 
got  there  his  head  was  battered  to  a  jelly  by  the  clubs  o' 
ihem  Injuns  that  rushed  up  when  they  seen  him  fall. 
Then,  all  of  a  suddent,  ihey  looks  at  mea  standin'there 
with  my  pistol  drawn;  an'  without  well  knowin'  why  I  did 
it;  but,  thinkin'  prob'bly  it  might  have  a  soothin'  effect  on 
them  if  they  still  meant  mischief  I  raises  the  weapon  agin, 
an'  fires  into  the  air.    The  next  instant  the    hull  camp, 
men  an'  women  was  flat  on  the  ground  grovellin' afore  me. 
I  cuddent  at  first  make  out  what  they  meant  by  this,  for  I 
was  s'rprised  at  a  Califomy  Injun  bein' skeered  by  so  com- 
mon a  thing  as  a  pistol.    However,  I  was  purty  glad  it  had 
turned  out  that  way,  for,  thought  I,  ef  I  had  to  fight  them 
I  mightn't  have  got  out  so  easy,  after  all.    So  I  just  stands 
there,  waitin'  to  see  what  would  happen  next,  still  keepin' 
the  gun  handy,  for  I  saw  that  was  what  gev  me  the  whip 
hand  over  them,  an'  I  allowed  to   keep   it.     In  about  a 
minute  one  o'  them  sorter  raises  his  head  from  where  he 
was  layin',  belly  to  the  ground,  and,  seein'  me  standin' 
there  with  the  pistol  in  my  hand,  he  ducks  down  agin  as 
he  was  afore.    Then  another  done  the  same  thing,  an' 
then  two  or  three  more.    Then,  seein'  I  had  got  them 
skeered,  I  hollers  out  to  them  to  get  up,  but  nary  one  o' 
them  budged.    So  1  goes  up  to  one  o'  the  big  bucks  an' 
sorter  kicks  him  with  my  foot,  as  he  was  layin'  there  on 
his  face;  an'  what  d'ye  think — darn  my  buttons,  but  thar', 
slick  in' out  from  under  his  waist-cloth,  was  the  end  of  a 
tail !     It  was  on'y  the  darkness  as  had  kep'  me  from  seein' 
it  afore;  an',  when  I  looked  around  at  the  balance  o'  the 
figures  layin' there,  I  seen  that  every  one  of  them,   men, 
women,  an'  chil'ren,  all  had  tails.     Then  I  rubbed  my 
eyes  to  make  sure  I  wasn't  dreamin',  so  many  queer  things 
had  happened  that  night.    Then  I  wondered  where  1  was, 
anyway,  an'  then  again  I  reck'lected   I  was   hungry  an' 
wanted  somethin'to  eat;  so  I  gives  thelnjun  another  kick, 
an'  when  he  looked  up  I  axed  him  in  Spanish  what  grub 
they  had  in  the  camp,   an'  how  fur  it  was  to  the  nearest 
ranch.    Then  he  gets  up  onto  his  knees  an'  jabbers  some- 
thin'  back  in  a  lingo  I  cuddent  make  head  nor  tail  of.   An' 
when  the  balance  heered  him  lalkin'  they  looked   up  an' 
got  on  their  knees,  the  same  as  he  did,  an' looked  up  at  me 
and  jabbered.    Seein' 1  cuddent  make  them  understand 
what  I  wanted,  I  p'inted  to  my  mouth,  an'  made    the 
motions  of  eatin',  an' then  walked  to  one  of  the  best-lookin' 
of  the  huts,  meanin'togo  in  an'  see  what  they  had,  though, 
judgin'  from  the  looks  o'  the  huts  an'  the  Injuns,  I  allowed 
there  wouldn't  be  nothin'  there  fit  to  eat,  nohow.    When  I 
got  up  to  the  hut  I  seen  the  walls  was  made  o'  mud — 


reg'lar  adobe — an'  it  was  round,  about  eight  feet  hi^h  an' 
ten  acrost.  Some  skins  was  layin'  about  the  floor,  an', 
hangin'  to  the  walls  here  an'  there,  was  what  looked  like 
hams  from  some  animal.  In  one  corner  I  sees  a  big, 
hollow  shell  full  o'  water,  an'  beside  it  some  smaller  shells 
for  drinkin'  from,  I  reckoned.  Theie  was  a  good-sized 
fish  or  two  hangin' up,  with  very  white  skin,  an'  to  one  sie'e 
one  o'  them  big  mushrooms  as  I  told  ye  about,  with  a  big 
piece  hacked  out  o'  one  side.  I  could  just  about  see  all  o' 
this  bygettin'  close  up  to  the  things  as  it  was  a  durned 
sight  darker  inside  the  hut  than  outside,  there  bein'  no 
light  but  what  got  in  through  the  door. 

"  Jest  as  I  was  thinkin'  there  wasn't  nothin'  worth  ealin' 
there,  one  o'  the  Injuns  come  in,  followed  by  a  squaw  an' 
some  kids,  an',  goin'  over  to  where  the  big  mushroom  was 
layin',  he  hacks  a  big  chunk  off  with  someihin'  lhat  looked 
like  a  sharp  flint  rock  he  had  in  his  hand,  an'  first  took  a 
bite  out  of  it  an'  handed  the  chunk  to  me.  Then  the  squaw 
hands  me  a  big  flit  shell,  with  what  looked  like  a  piece  of 
roast  meat,  an'  another  piece  of  boiled  fish  upon  it,  both 
cold;  an',  bein'  well-nigh  famished,  I  concluded  to  try  it 
anyway.  Well,  sir,  the  meat  was  juicy  an' lender,  some- 
thin'  like  rabbit,  an'  the  fish  was  first-class — fine  fresh 
trout.  Then  the  squaw  took  up  a  lump  o'  somethin',  an' 
licked  it  with  her  tongue,  handin'  it  to  me,  motionin'  for 
me  to  do  the  same,  when  I  found  it  was  a  pitce  o'  rock 
salt.  The  b'lled  mushroom,  too,  was  as  fine  as  ever 
I  eat.  When  I  got  through  I  washed  the  grub, 
down  with  a  shell  full  o'  water,  and  then,  thsnkin' 
the  Injuns,  started  out  o'  the  hut  wiih  the  iniemion 
o'  makin'  for  the  fire  in  the  canon  I  sees  first.  When  I  got 
outside  the  hut  all  the  Injuns,  who  had  been  crcwdin' 
round  the  door  lookin'  at  me  while  I  was  eatin',  broke  an' 
run.  I  saw  the  red  light  shinin' over  the  top  of  another 
rise  ahead  o'  me,  an'  by  the  reflection  1  judged  it  cuddent 
be  far  off  now,  so  I  walks  on,  with  the  hull  crowd  of 
Injuns  followerin'  me  at  a  respectful  distance  behind. 

"  What  s'prised  me  most  when  I  looked  up  into  the  sky 
was  that  there  was  no  sign  of  mornin'  yet.  Everything 
was  jest  as  dim  an'  murky  as  ever.  When  I  got  to  the 
top  of  the  rise  I  saw  a  big  rocky  bluff,  about  ahurdred 
yards  ahead  of  me,  to  the  left,  standin'  out  sharp  and  I  Lck 
against  a  powerful  steady  light.  Then  1  knowed  the  light 
cuddent  come  from  burnin'  brush,  as  I  had  thought  at 
first,  an'  wondered  what  it  could  possibly  be.  In  three 
minutes  more  I  had  turned  the  edge  o'  the  bluff ;an'  what 
d'ye  think  I  saw?  Somethin'  that  made  me  hold  my 
hreaih  an'  skeered  me  so's  I  nearly  dropped  in  a  faint. 
There,  behind  that  bluff,  an'  streichin'  away  in  front 
o'  me,  but  down  hundreds  of  feet  below,  was  a 
lake  of  fire,  burnin'  an'  glow  in'  at  a  white  heat. 
When  I  left  the  edge  o'  the  lake  where  I  got  ashore  I 
noticed  there  was  a  gentle  breeze  at  my  back  as  I 
walked  along,  and  this  breeze  had  been  gettin'  s  ronger 
ever  since,  till  now  here,  at  the  edge  o'  the  t  luff,  it  blew 
pretty  stiff  in  the  direction  o'  the  fire,  coolin'  the  air  as  it 
came  on,  seemin'ly  sucked  in  by  the  heat,  just  as  cold  air 
is  alius  sucked  in  by  the  bla-t  of  a  furnace.  Ef  it  hadn't 
been  for  this  breeze  no  man  could  have  stood  ihe  heat  o' 
that  fiery  lake  at  the  place  where  I  was  standin'.  I  had 
heered  tell  o'  many  queer  things  in  the  Sierras,  but  never 
of  a  burnin'  lake  like  this.  It  looked  to  he,  may  be,  twi  or 
three  hundred  feet  acrost  it,  an'  when  I  luoked  up  in  the 
air  I  seen  the  reflection  of  the  light  upon  a  rocky  roof, 
may  be  two  or  ihree  hundred  feet  above;  but  still  I  never 
suspected  but  what  I  was  in  the  open  air,  in  some  out-o'- 
the-way  valley  in  the  mountains,  an'  this  fiery  lake  was  in 
some  sort  of  a  cave  in  one  o'  the  canons.  So  I  walked 
acrost  the  open  spaces  to  where  1  saw  another  bltff, 
opposite  the  one  I  was  standin'  at,  and  struck  out  agin 
into  the  open,  purposin'  to  go  on  till  I  struck  a  ranch. 
Afier  walkin'  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  I  came  agin  a  wall 
of  rock,  an'  concluded  to  follow  it  up  till  I  found  an 
openin'.  So  I  followed  it  up,  findin' nary  a  break,  till  I 
hears  the  sound  o'  water  ahead,  an'  come.-  presently  on  a 
stream  o'  water  flow  in'  into  a  tunnel  on  my  left,  loi  kin' 
for  all  the  world  like  the  stream  I  had  been  carried  down 
that  mornin'  but  this  one  was  flowin'  into  the  tunnel, 
whereas  the  other  flowed  into  the  lake.  1  hen  I  conduced 
to  keep  along  the  shore  o'  this  stream,  an'  presently  found 
it  widenin'  out  till  I  cuddent  see  acrost  it.  After  walkin', 
may  be,  half  a  mile  along  the  bank,  I  was  par'lyzed  to 
come  plump  upon  the  place  where  I  crawled  out  o'  the 
water  first.  There  was  my  Iracks,  an'  the  place  I  hid 
lain  down  in  as  fresh  as  I  left  them,  an'  then  I  sees 
that,  instead  oftrav'hn'  on'  I  hed  just  made  a  circle  back, 
without  knowin'  it.  Turnin'  round,  I  saw  behind  me  the 
red  light  1  had  just  left,  so  1  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was 
in  a  basin  of  the  hills,  an'  that  the  on'y  way  out  was  by 
my  left;  so  1  concluded  to  walk  that  way.  I  kep'  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake  till  it  ended  in  a  wall  o'  rock  jest 
like  the  one  I  had  left  on  the  other  side,  and  then  I  kep'  a 
skirtin'  this  till  1  sees  it  was  bringin' me  round  at  in  in  the 
direction  o'  the  fiery  lake.  Well ,  sir,  sure  enough  in  a  bout 
two  hours,  as  near's  I  could  guess,  from  the  time  1  left  the 
burnin'  lake  I  was  back  there  agin.  1  now  saw  it  was  use- 
less for  me  to  try  to  find  a  way  out  o'  this  basin  till  daylight, 
but,  as  it  was  a  mighty  long  night,  an' no  sign  o' mornin' yet, 
I  jest  concluded  to  sleep  it  off  and  bunk  out  upon  the 
moss  till  daybreak.  So,  my  cloihes  now  bein'  now  quite 
dry,  what  with  the  heat  an' the  walkin' I  had  done,  laxy 
down  an'  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

"  I  dunno  how  long  I  slep',  but  all  of  a  suddent  I  woke 
up  feelin'  somethin'  touchm'  my  foot,  an'  the  first  tning 
I  seen  was  a  big  beast  o'  some  sort  standin'  c  ose  by.  My 
ways  o'  life  has  made  me  ready  wiih  my  weepon,  so  with- 
out waitin'  to  know  any  more,  I  pulls  my  gun  an'  fires 
twice.  The  next  moment  I  feels  myself  grabbed  by  some 
hairy  arms,  an'  feels  the  big  beast  la>  in' over  me  an'  ciush- 
in'  my  bones  as  if  I  was  in  a  vise.  My  right  arm  was  part- 
ly free,  an'  I  managed  to  reach  my  dirk-knife  in  my  belt, 
an'  then  began  sech  a  struggle  as  I  never  was  in  afore  an' 
hope  never  will  be  in  agin.  1  found  myself  wiih  a  beast 
about  two  hundred  pounds  weight,  with  a  fit,  hairy,  body— 
b'ar,  I  thought  at  first,  till  I  seen  its  face  lookin'down  into 
mine  with  eyes  like  saucers  and  a  wicked-lookin'  beak  for 
a  mouth.  It  had  pincers,  too,  like  a  crab;  but  befoie  it 
could  ketch  me  by  the  face  or  head,  as  it  aimed  to  dp,  I 
got  my  left  elbow  atween  its  pincers  an'   managin'  to 
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,»  knife   below   its  belly,  I  dug  in  it  up  to  the  hilt. 
Still  the  brute  had  me  so  tight  bv  its  amis  that  I  might  ha  I 
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h  id  I  shell  on  his  back  like  a  crab,  an  six  leas,  an  pincers 
shaped  an'  pointed  like  a  crab's,  but  they  was  hairy,  like 
a  spider's.  The  Injuns  went  to  hack.n  his  leg?  off  with 
some  kind  o'  flint  hatchets,  an  packed  them  off  to  their 
rancheree,  but  they  didn't  seem  to  keer  for  the  rest  o  the 
carciss      It  was  still  dirk,  an'  no  sians  o  daylight  yet,  but 

I  allowed  I  didn't  want  to  sleep  any  more  in  the  open  air, 
an'  risk  another  wrasile  with  one  o'  them  spiders,  if  there 
was  any  more  around;so  I  followed  the  Injuns  into  camp. 

"  By  this  time  they  had  sorter  got  used  to  me,  an'  didn  t 
act  so  skeered  as  they  did  at  first,  though  1  seen  they  was 
powerful  frightened  o'  my  pis'ol,  for  they  danced  around 
purty  lively  an'  hid  themselves  whenever  my  hand  got 
wand'rin'  ronnd  toward  my  belt. 

"  Then  I  set  down  an'  lit  my  pipe  a  purpose  to  wait  for 
mornin',  an'  then  start  out  agin  to  find  a  way  out  o  this 
duned  caiion,  or  basin,  or  whatever  it  was.  I  sot  there 
maybe  one  or  two  hours,  waitin' for  dawn,  and  watchin 
the  Injuns  fixin'  up  their  clubs  an'  spears,  an'  gettin'  ready, 
as  it  seemea.ta  start  oat  on  a  hunt.  But,  no  mornin' ever 
cam3."  It  got  niry  bit  lighter— nothin'  to  be  seen  above 
but  the  same  mist,  an'  the  same  glimmer,  an,  the  same 
red  li»ht  com  n'  out  from  tne  burnin'lake.    Tnen  I  begins 

I I  getskeere i,  for  I  knowed  that  by  rights  it  should  ha'  been 
mornin'  long  ago,  for  it  was  hours  an'  hours  since  I  had 
come  ashore  first,  not  countin'  the  time  I  had  been  a  sleep- 
in'.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  it  begins  to  dawn  on  me  that 
maybe  I  was  under  the  ground  yet,  an'  had  never  got  out 
o'  the  cave  at  all.  Then  I  remembers,  that  ever  since  I 
dove  into  the  river  in  the  first  cave,  the  river  had  been 
flowin'  .downward,  an'  it  stood  to  reason,  that  the  land 
where  I  was  now  must  be  consid'rably  lower  than  the 
first  cave.  Then  I  axed  myself,  how  did  them  Injuns  get 
in  here  ?  If  there  was  a  way  in,  there  must  be  a  way  out; 
so  I  concluded— sence  I  cuddent  make  them  understand- 
to  fjllow  them  up  when  they  started  out,  as  they  looked 
like  doin'  now;  as  I  never  thought  but  what  they  was  goin' 
for  a  hunt  in  the  mountains  outside  o'  the  cave. 

"  Well,  sir,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  o'  the  bucks  presently 
s'arts  out  o'  cam  p ,  an'  I  made  signs  as  I  would  go  with  them . 
They  made  for  the  lake,  which  was  about  a  half  mile  off, 
an'  spent  a  long  time  ketchin'  fish.  They  hadn't  no  lines 
nor  nets  nor  tackle  of  any  sort,  but  just  waded  into  the 
water  till  they  was  about  up  to  their  arm-pits,  formin' a 
ring  about  twenty  feet  acro,t.  Then  one  o'  them  gets  in- 
to the  middle  o'  the  ring,  holdin'a  torch  which  burnt  like 
it  had  been  dipped  in  pitch,  an'  which  he  lighted  from 
some  live  coals  he  brought  with  him  in  a  shell.  Presently, 
all  the  water  near  him  gets  alive  with  big  fish  down  by  the 
light.  Then  the  Injuns  on  the  outside  closed  in,  an'  closed 
in=,  gettin'  closeder,  an'  closeder,  till  there  was  nothin'  but  a 
solid  wall  o'  legs  an'  bodies,  an'  ihen,  when  the  fish  tried 
to  escape,  they  just  nat 'rally  grabbed  them  in  their  arms, 
some  o'  them  ketchm'  two  at  a  lick.  1  hem  fish  was 
mostly  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  weighin'  twenty  to 
thirtv  pound;.  They  was  somethin'  like  s.lmon,  though 
the  flesh  was  whiter.  Now  an'  agin  they  would  ketch 
some  as  had  no  eyes— there  were  plenty  o'  them  in  the  lake 
too— but  the  way  they  cid  it  was  diff.rent.  They  would 
form  a  ring  the  or'nary  way,  but  wouldn't  use  no  torch. 
Two  or  three  o' the  bucks  standin' in  the  ring  an'  simply 
lashm'  an'  churnin'  the  water  with  their  tails,  which  seemed 
to  draw  the  fish  in,  an' then  they  was  easy  ketched,  be- 
ca'se  they  was  blind  an' couldn't  see  the  Injuns' hands 
when  they  grabbed  them.  By'nby,  when  they  got  all  they 
waited,  tney  maie  tracks  bick  for  the  village,  carrytn' 
the  fish  in  their  arms.  On  the  way  back,  we  seen  swarms 
o' them  big  bats  wheelin' overhead,  simply  drawn  by  the 
tisn,  but  they  was  tooskf-ered  10  try  to  tame  them  from  the 
Injuns;  but  when  twoo'  them  laid  their  fish  on  the  ground 
to  fell  one  o'  them  big  mushrooms,  the  bats  swooped  down 
an'  carried  them  off.  When  they  got  back  to  their  village, 
sjme  o'  them  packed  ther  fish  off  ii  the  direction  o'  the 
burnin'  lake,  an'  bein'  cur'ous  to  know  whit  they  was 
goin'  to  do,  I  followed  them.  1  hey  goes  behind  the  bluff 
I  told  ye  about,  an'  some  yards  down  the  passage,  leadin' 
to  the  lake,  there  was  a  big  natural  basin  on  the  side  o'  the 
rock,  full  o'  b'ilin'  wa  er,  an'  tbey  just  puts  the  fish  in 
till  they  was  cooked,  an'  then  ca<nes  them  home  on  one 
of  the  big  shells  they  had  for  dishes,  which  came  offo'  the 
back  o'  them  spider  crabs  1  had  the  wrastle  with.  When 
they  got  back  to  the  village  agin,  they  ate  the  fish  with  their 
squaws  an'  papooses,  eatin'  chunks  o'  cold  b'iled  mush- 
rooms at  the  same  time,  as  ye  would  bread,  throwin' the  re- 
mains to  them  u;ly  djgs  as  I  told  ye  ab  >ut.  Then  they 
laid  dawn  in  their  huts  an'  went  to  sleep;  the  one  as  I 
spoke  to  first,  showin'  me  into  an  empty  hut  with  some  o' 
them  big  bats'  skins  and  wings  layin'  in  a  corner  for  bed- 
din'.  Then  I  kinder  guessed  it  must  be  night,  though 
what  got  me  was  ho*  they  could  tell,  sence  I  could  see  no 
difference,  an'  never  did  as  long  as  1  was  there. 

'•  Next  mornin' — if  you  can  call  it  a  mornin' where  there 
ain't  no  >.un  nor  no  diffrence  (rom  the  night — when  I  hears  a 
stir  in  the  camp,  I  gels  up  to  i.  When  I  conies  out  o'  the 
hut,  they  wasn  t  as  much  skeered  o'  me  as  they  was  the 
day  before,  fjr  ihe  squaws  an'  the  papooses,  as  well  as 
the  bucks,  came  flockin'  around  me,  pawin'  an'feelin'  my 
clothes,  an'  jjb'ienn'  to  each  other,  an'  wagain'  thtir  tai  Is, 
an'  griunin'  and  laughin'.  The  day's  duin's  was  much 
the  same  as  the  day  alore — fishin',  an'  eatin.'an'  sleepin'; 
or  el^e  huniin'  them  big  spider  crabs  with  clubs  an'  i 
I  went  all  over  the  place  agin-,  an'  come  to  theconclu.ion 
that  thtre  was  no  way  out  except  by  the  river  I  come  in 
by,  or  else  by  the  river  lhat  Bowed  into  the  tunnel  at  the 
other  end  o'  the  lake.  Ve  can  b'licve  I  felt  mighty 
downhearted  at  this,  for  I  cud  lent  bear  me  idee  o'  stayin' 
among  them  savjges  for  the  rest  o'  my  days;  an' yet  1  wis 
ale  ired  to  trust  myself  to  the  waier  agin,  knowin'  what  a 
narrow  escape  I  had  had  the  last  time.  So  I  jest  con- 
cluded to  wait  awhile,  anyways,  lo  see  what  would  turn 
up,  'specially  as  the  Injuni  treated  me  first-rate,  an'  seem- 
ed to  think  the  world  an'  all  o'  me,  too.   By'nby  I  caught 


on  to  some  o'  their  words,  an'  by  degrees  came  to  under- 
stand pretty  well  what  they  was  a-sayin'.  S:>  things  went 
on  without  any  change,  an'  I  was  gettin'  homesicker'n 
ever,  when  somethin'  happened  that  gave  a  consid'rable 
new  turn  to  my  thoughts. 

"  Ye  must  know  that  them  Injuns  as  lived  in  this  cave 
didn't  number  more'n  'bout  three  hundred  an'  fifty  to 
four  hundred,  all  told— buck,  squaw,  an'  papoose.  They 
was  the  ugliest  critters  I  ever  saw,  even  for  Injuns.  Not 
that  they  was  pirtickler  dark-skinned,  for  their  faces,  an 
skin  where  no  ha'r  growed,  was  a'most  white;  but  what 
with  the  ha'r  on  their  limbs,  an'  their  tails,  they  sartinly 
looked  more  like  baboons  than  hum  ins.  Arter  bein  with 
them  a  month  or  more,  as  near  as  I  could  calk'late  from 
cuttin'  notches  on  a  stick  every  time  I  slep',  I  got  kinder 
acclimated  an'  used  to  their  ways.  I  seen  there  was  never 
more'n  four  children  in  a  fun'ly,  two  of  each  sex,  or 
sometimes  not  that.  If  a  squaw  had  any  more,  they 
simply  chucked  them  into  that  burnin'  lake.  I  seen  them 
do  it  twice  while  I  was  there,  an'  I  tell  ye,  I  felt  bad 
when  I  seen  it.  What  with  this  custom,  an'  what  kids 
was  now  an'  agin  carried  off  by  the  bats  swoopin'  down 
on  them,  or  the  spider-crabs  ketchin'  them  unawares,  ye 
can  fancy  their  numbers  was  kep'  down,  so  as  they 
wouldn't  get  too  many  for  the  size  o'  the  place;  for  it 
'pears  to  me  that  tribe  had  lived  there  since  way  back; 
for  when  I  axed  them  did  they  ever  see  the  sea,  they 
didn't  know  what  I  was  talkin'  about.  It  was  a  sort  of  a 
self-supportin'  community,  too,  in  that  cave,  the  Injuns 
livin'  on  the  bats,  an'  the  spider-crabs,  an'  the  fish,  an'  the 
big  mushrooms;  while  the  bats  lived  on  the  spider-crabs, 
when  they  could  kill  them,  swoopin'  down  an'  hittin' 
them  a  lick  with  their  wings  when  thej;  wasn't  lookin', 
so's  to  stun  them,  an' they  peekin'  their  eyes  out,  after 
which  they  was  at  their  mercy.  Then,  again,  the  spider- 
crabs  mostly  lived  off  the  fish  s  fry;  so,  when  it  came  to 
the  fine  point,  it  was  the  fish  as  kep'  the  bisness  goin'. 
There  was  nary  vegetable,  barrin'  the  moss,  but  them  big 
mushrooms,  which  thrived  fine,  for  the  air  was  moist  an' 
warm,  through  the  steam  risin'  from  hot  springs  near  the 
burnin'  lake,  an'  fillin'  the  cave.  An'  the  stalks  o'  them 
mushrooms,  when  they  was  dried,  made  the  finest  kind  o' 
hard  wood,  which  the  bucks  managed  to  cut  into  handles 
for  their  axes  an'  poles  for  their  spears— the  axe-blades  an' 
spear-heads  bein'  made  out  o'  flat  slabs  o'  flint,  of  which 
there  was  a  plenty  in  the  rocks. 

"But  what  I  was  goin'  to  tell  yeabout  was  this:  It  might 
ha'  been  a  month,  or  rather  more,  when  I  woke  one 
mornin'  an'  heerd  a  dismal  howlin'  goin'  on  outside  my 
hut;  for  I  lived  alone,  not  allowin'  no  squaw  to  get  in, 
though  some  o'  them  tried  to.  Goin'  out,  I  found  that  an 
old  buck  had  died  durin'  the  ni^ht,  an'  the  hull  village 
was  cryin'  an'  goin'  on  out  o'  grief.  After  a  while  they 
forms  a  sort  o'  funeral  procession,  four  o'  them  packin' 
the  dead  Injun,  an' most  o' the  balance  follerin'  behind, 
'xcept  them  as  was  left  to  guard  the  village,  towards  the 
burnin'  lake.  Then  the  buck  as  carried  the  dead  man 
walked  out  along  a  ledge  that  hung  over  the  lake,  an', 
when  they  got  close,  heaved  the  corpse  into  it, 
the  balance  howlin'  an'  groanin'  like  mad.  Then 
they  all  walks  back  to  the  village.  But  when  I  gets 
back  to  my  hut,  what  was  my  s'prise  to  see  the  dead 
man's  squaw  there  a  squattin'  upon  the  bats'  wings 
an'  skins  that  I  used  for  beddin'.  I  axed  her  what  she 
wanted  there,  an'  told  her  to  git;  but  she  wuddent 
budge,  an'  she  was  the  all-firedest,  homeliest,  most  or'nary 
lookin'  specimen  ye  ever  seen,  bar  none.  Well,  sir,  after 
makin'  some  inquiries  on  the  outside,  1  found  it  was  the 
custom  when  a  buck  died,  for  his  squaw  to  marry  any  one 
she  chose  that  hedn't  got  a  wife,  an'  as  she  chose  me  I 
would  have  to  marry  her  or  else  get  thro  wt  d  into  the  burnin' 
lake.  I  seen  the  Injuns  meant  business,  too;  for  livin' 
with  them  so  long  they  had  most  lost  the  respect  they  had 
for  me  at  first,  an'  as  I  hadn't  fired  my  pistol  for  about  two 
weeks,  bein'  out  o'  catridges,  'xcept  what  was  in  the  cham- 
bers, all  o'  which  was  loaded,  an'  fearin'  to  waste  any,  not 
knowin'  when  I  might  need  them,  they  wasn't  afeard  of  i 
anymore.  So,  seein'  no  other  way  out  of  it,  an' seein' I 
would  get  eat  up  at  onst  ef  I  showed  fight,  I  sez  all  right! 
an'  purtends  to  be  mighty  well  pleased  with  the  arrange- 
ment. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  see  that  things  had  come  to  a  p'int,  an'  I 
would  either  have  to  marry  that  squaw  or  else  get  out  of 
the  durned  cave  in  snort  order,  ef  I  didn't  want  to  be 
thrown  into  the  burnin'  lake.  I  see,  too,  that  the  squaw 
wouldn't  stand  no  triflin',  so  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  would  have  to  take  to  the  water  again,  an'  risk  the 
chances  o'  gettin'  out  by  the  river  I  told  ye  about,  as 
flowed  out  through  a  tunnel  in  the  lower  end  o'  the  lake. 
1  didn't  like  the  idea  much,  but  death  by  droun'm'  was 
betier'n  death  by  burnin',  an'  I  sartinly  couldn't  l.ve 
with  that  squiw.  So,  just  as  it  was  a  gettin'  on  for  supper 
time,  I  sorter  strolls  out  o'  the  village,  makin'  believe  1 
was  goin' in  the  direction  o' the  burnin'  lake,  for  I  see  I 
was  watched,  but  purposin'  to  turn  an'  skirt  the  wall  o' 
the  cave  till  I  gets  to  the  water.  The  scheme  worked  all 
right,  an'  I  wasn't  more'n  a  quarter  o' a  mile  from  the  lake 
when  I  hears  a  yellin'  an'  a  screechin'  an' a  hu'labaloo 
from  the  direction  o'  the  village,  an'  lookin'  back,  I  seen  a 
squaw  with  a  pack  o'  them  ugly  dogs  in  front  of  her,  an' 
a  crowd  o'  buck  Injuns  a-followin'  her  up,  come  runnin' 
towards  me,  a-whoopin'  an'  yellin'  an'  brandishin' their 
spears,  an'  lashing  their  tails,  an'  makin'  for  me  at  a  two- 
forty  gait.  I  seen  what  was  up  in  a  moment,  so,  drawin' 
my  gun  an'  grittin'  my  teeth,  1  starts  out  to  run  like  the  devil 
was  at  my  heels.  The  village  was  about  a  half  mile  from 
the  lake, an' I  was-half  ways  there  a'ready;  but  havin' on 
my  heavy  minin' boots,  in  course  I  couldn't  make  such 
g  >od  time  as  them  naked  Injuns  in  their  bare  feet.  On  I 
runs,  not  darin'  to  look  behind,  but  heann'  the  whoopin' 
and  yellin',  all  the  time  getting  nearer,  till  I  sees  the  water 
not  more'n  a  hundred  yards  ahead.  Then  I  hears  some- 
thin' patterin'  behind  me,  an',  lookin'  round,  there  was  one 
o'thein  ugly  dogs  close  at  my  heels;  but,  without  stoppin', 
I  just  drew  a  bead  on  him  and  downed  him  in  his  tracks. 
As  I  turned  my  head  I  caught  a  glimpse  o'  the  squaw  as 
wanted  lo  marry  me,  comin'  on  like  a  race-horse,  a-wavin' 
her  hairy  arms,  whoopin'  an'  lashin'  her  legs  with  her  tail. 


That  was  enough  for  me,  an'  I  struck  out  again  for  all  1 
was  worth.  I  was  now  not  more'n  twenty  yards  trom  the  edgt 
o'  the  water,  when  another  o'  them  curs  made  a  snap  al 
my  heels,  and,  raisin'  my  gun  to  settle  him,  I  turned  agin 
an'  seen  the  squ  i  w  not  more'n  ten  yards  behind.  It  was  neck 
ornothin'  now,  for  I  see,  she  was  desp'rate,  an'  ef  ever  she 
ketched  me  would  never  let  go  her  holt  till  the  bucks 
came  up,  ef  the  do^s  didn't  tear  me  to  pieces  first.  So, 
lettin'  the  dog  have  the  first  chamber,  1  levelled  at  ihe 
squaw,  as  I  was  runnin'.  Still,  I  hadn't  the  hear;  to  harm 
her,  an'  fired  low,  pluggin'  her  in  the  leg  sp's  to  dis- 
able her  from  runnin',  As  soon's  she  got  the  bullet,  she 
flung  up  her  arms  with  a  screech — the  like  o'  which  I  never 
heerd  afore — an' dropped  like  a  s'one.  Then,  spendin' the 
other  three  chambers  on  the  dogs,  I  plunged  into  the 
water  an'  struck  out  swimmin'  for  the  tunnel;  none  o'the 
Injuns  that  by  this  time  had  got  to  the  bank,  kerrin'  to 
follow.  In  about  ten  seconds  more  I  found  myself  rloatin' 
on  my  back  through  a  tunnel,  just  like  the  one  I  bad  come 
into  the  cave  through,  more'n  a  month  afore. 

"I  needn't  go  into  pari  ie'lars  about  theswim,  as  it  was 
much  the  same  as  the  other.  After  floatin',  I  should  say, 
somewhere  'bout  two  hours,  to  my  great  joy  I  siw  a 
glimmer  o'  light  ahead.  The  light  got  brighter  as  I  came 
along,  till  at  last  I  floated  out  through  a  tunnel  in  the 
hillside  into  a  canon  o'  Kern  river.  I  had  some  difficulty 
reachin'  the  bank,  as  the  river  at  that  place  cuts  a  deep 
gorge  through  the  hills,  an'  the  current  is  very  swift  an' 
strong.  I  found  I  had  come  into  Kem  river,  at  a  point 
about  thirty  miles  above  Baker?field,  which  place  I  made 
next  day,  takin'the  cars  for  'Frisco  soon  after;  and  here  I 
am.  Yes,  sir,  I  see  as  much  o'  nat'ral  caverns  as  I  want 
to,  an'  think  I  came  out  o'  the  scrape  durned  well." 


We  can  faintly  picture,  says  Professor  Langley,  how  it 
would  seem  if  we  were  placed  at  a  station  in  space  near 
the  lunar  orbit,  and  could  see  the  moon,  a  moving  world, 
rush  by  us  with  a  velocity  greater  than  that  of  a  cannon- 
ball  in  its  swiftest  flight.  This  feeling  may  be  almost 
realized,  in  fact,  by  witnessing  from  some  high  mountain 
the  shadow  of  the  moon  as  it  passes  swiftly  by  duiing  an 
eclipse.  On  such  an  occasion  its  shadow  actually  travels 
alpng  the  earth  with  the  same  speed  of  its  flight  in  space. 
The  observer  upon  some  lofty  point,  from  which  his  vision 
reaches  many  miles  to  the  west,  can  easily  di-cernand  fol- 
low the  approaching  shadow,  and  witness  the  actuil  veloc- 
ity of  a  heavenly  body,  as  it  were,  brought  d  >wn  to  him. 
Such  a  sight  was  once  witnessed  by  someone  from  an  ile- 
vated  point  on  the  Sierras.  The  reader  who  has  ever  ascend- 
ed the  Superga,  at  Turin,  will  recall  the  magnificet  view, 
and  be  able  to  understand  the  good  fortune  of  an  observer 
(Forbes)  who  once  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  thence 
this  phenomenon,  and  under  a  nearly  cloualess  sky.  "I 
perceived,"  he  says,  "in  the  southwest  a  black  shadow, 
like  that  of  a  storm  about  to  break,  which  obscured  the 
Alps.  It  was  the  lunar  shadow  coming  toward  us.  I 
confess  it  was  the  most  terrifying  sight  I  ever  saw.  As  al- 
ways happens  in  cases  of  sudden,  s. lent,  unexpected  move- 
ments, the  spectator  confounds  the  real  and  relative  mo- 
tions. I  felt  almost  giddy  f^r  a  moment,  as  though  the 
massive  building  under  me  bowed  on  the  side  of  the 
coaling  eclipse."  Another  witness,  who  had  been  looking 
at  some  bright  clouds  just  before,  savs:  "The  bright  cloud 
I  saw  distinctly  put  out  like  a  candle.  The  rapidity  of 
the  shadow  and  the  intensity  produced  a  feeling  that 
something  material  was  sweeping  over  the  earth  at  a  speed 
perfectly  frightful.  I  involuntarily  listened  for  the  rushing 
noise  of  a  mighty  wind. 


The  rapid  decay  experienced  by  iron  bridges  which  are 
neglected  has  recently  been  exemplified  in  Calliwhill 
street  bridge  in  Philadelphia.  Wnep  lately  the  painters 
were  set  to  work  on  this  structure,  their  preliminary  exer- 
tions in  cleaning  off  the  rust  brought  off  flakes  of  oxide 
from  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  This  at  once  revea'ed  the  extent  to  which  the 
injury  had  already  gone,  and  called  atieniion  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  immedia-e  survey.  The  fact  that  the  weak- 
ening process  had  already  proc-eded  to  a  dangerous 
extent  was  shown  by  the  vibration,  which  was  S)  violent 
that  the  men  had  to  hold  on  when  a  heavy  loid  pass'd 
over  to  avoid  being  shaken  from  tne  swinging  stages.  On 
examination  it  was  found  that  not  only  had  rust  invaded 
the  material  of  the  girjes,  but  that  the  whole  bridge, 
which  is  built  on  a  rising  grade,  had  moved  down  hill  Sj 
far  as  to  tear  out  the  top  courses  of  the  upper  abutment, 
and  to  buckle  the  struts  of  the  intermediate  suppons, 
whilethemovmentsof  the  roadway  had  cracked  the  asphalt 
and  forced  out  the  paving  blocks  between  the  tram  rails. 
The  bridge  CDsses  a  railway,  and  provides  for  the  street 
traffic  above  it;  it  includes  one  span  of  340  feet.  The 
structure  was  only  completed  in  1875,  and  tnus  'en  years 
of  neglect  have  sufficed  to  bring  it  to  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion.— Engineering. 


"Volapuk,"  one  manufactured  universal  language, 
has  been  followed  by  another,  "Pasilimtua  Tne 
'Pasilmgua"  syntax  is  simple  enough.  Like  the 
Sanskrit,  its  forms  are  so  perfect  as  to  need  no  syntax, 
which  may  be  regard: d  simply  as  the  legislation  of  a  de- 
cayed speech.  One  specimen  of  this  language  must 
suffice,  and  in  selecting  the  specimen  regard  has  been  had 
to  the  English  element,  which,  theoretically  dominant,  as 
we  have  said,  is  sometimes  sadly  deficient.  This,  then, 
is  the  way  in  which  Matthew  ii:  13. appears  in  "  Pasilin- 
gua": "  Et  quando  ils  partitefer  sehire  to  angclodeode  ap- 
parifir  Josephobi  in  una  trauma  saaano:  ariMre,  takare  ton 
jungon  childon  et  toen  mairen  et  fliehire  in  Eeypta  et  ere 
ibis,  quoad  mi  bringar  tubi  wordas,  car  Herodes  seaekarr 
ton  chiidillon  pro 'Ion  detruar." 


A  Virginia  girl  who  advertised  for  a  husbind  in  a  Dako- 
ta paper  has  received  119  letters  in  ret  ly,  and  the  l'"St- 
masier's  silaT  has  been  raised  at  that  place  on  account  of 
the  new  business. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


D.  N.  &  C.  A.  HAWLEY,  CENERAL  AGENTS, 

501  to  50T  MARKET  STKEET.  San  Francisco,  «ouM 
call  the  attention  or  the  public  to  ttaeir  large  line  of 
SCALES,  consisting  of  U.  II.  Track,  Wagon,  Coal,  Dor- 
mant, Portable,  (.ram,  Grocers.  Tnlon.  Family,  Post 
Offli-e,  Ac  ll-i».  Store.  Warehouse,  Wagon,  and  Box 
Trucks.  Money  Drawers,  Ac. 

Also,  Agents  for  CON* KB  BOLLEB  SKATES,  the  best 
in  the  market,  little  liability  to  get  out  of  order,  cost 
ittle  for  repairs. 
Sec  these 

PRICES:] 
Nickel-plated  Club 

Skates.     $4-oo 

Bronze  Club 3.00 

Rink  Bronze 2.2; 

Discount  to  Rink  Mana- 
„   gers  and  Dealers. 

Write   for  Catalogue  of 
our  Goods. 


CONNER  ROLLER  SKATES. 


'SWAIN'S  BAKERY" 


ESTABLISHED  1856. 

I  CREAM,  CHARLOTTE  RUSSE,  EXTRA  MINCE  PIES, 

LADIES'  RESTAURANT. 


13  SUTTER  STREET, 

CAKES    FOR  THE    HOLIDAYS. 


SAX  FRAVCISCO. 


(n   addition  is  a  beautiful    large    DINING    ROOM,  handsomely    furnished,  making  the 
family  department  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  city. 


IB.    PAINT. 

FIRE-PROOF,  WATER-PROOF,  ACID  AND  ALKALI  PROOF! 

Away  ahead  of  anything  in  the  market  for  painting  Roofs  of  all  kinds.  If  your 
Roof  is  leaking,  you  can  easily  mend  it  yourself  with  P,  and  B.  Paint  and  a 
piece  of  cloth,  or  even  paper. 

Coat  vour  Tarpanlins  with  onr  Cloth  Compound.  No  more  Wet 
Feet.      TBI'  OCB   LEATHER  COMPOUND.       Rubbers  annecessary.   ,     v, 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  COMPANY, 


NO.  310  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CARPENTER  AND   BUILDER, 

NO.   128   GEARY  STREET, 
BETWEEN  DTPOXT  AAD  STOCKTON,  SAM  FRANCISCO. 


Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.     General  Jobbing 
promptly  attended  to.    Offices  and  Stores  neatly  fitted  np. 


SOHMER  &  CO.. 
PEEK  &  SON   J 


SOLE  AGEXT  PACIFIC  COAST. 

BYRON  MAUZY,  107  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  PIONEER  PRINTING  INK  MANUFACTORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  CDAST. 


E.  J.  SHATTTCK  &  CO. 

Mannfacfurers  of  Printers'  and  Lithographers' 
Inks.  Lithographic  Stones  and  Supplies.  Only 
Ink  Manufactory  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Also,  A  FFLL  LIXE  OF  SPECIAL  BRONZE 
POWDERS    FOR   ARTISTS'   ESE. 

Office  and  Works,  530  Commercial  Street,  San 
Francisco,  CaL 


THE  INKS  AND  ROLLERS  USED  BY  THE  "ARGONAUT"  ARE  MANUFACTURED  BY  US. 


COLTON    DENTAL    ASSOCIATION, 

PHELAN'S  BITLDIXG,  ROOMS  6,  8,  9,  10,  11. 

EXTRAJTCE,  806  MARKET  STREET. 

Gas  Specialists.     Positively  ettract  teeth  without  pain.     Only  office  that  makes  and  gives  the  celebrated 
'Colton  Gas."     Established  in  1863.     Over  15.000  references.     Also,  perform  all  operations  in  Dentistry. 


Auoisoor  SMITH, 


DESIGNER  AMD  MAKER  OF 


PARCHMENT  STAMPING  PATTERNS 

Five  thousand  designs  for  Kensington  Lustre  and  Hammered  Brass  Work.  Am  prepared  to  make  special 
designs  of  any  size,  and  give  careful  estimates  of  work.  Life  size  Figures  for  Portieres.  French  and  Liquid 
Stamping  taught  free  to  any  purchaser  of  Designs. 

Lessons  driven  at  121  POST  STKEET,  Koom  22,  over  O'Connor,  MoOatt  A  Co/s. 


MEXICAN  COLONIZATION  CO. 

(LIMITED)  I 

506  BATTERY  STREET,  SAX  FRAXCISCO. 


Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials  giving  full  information.     Cheap  land,  fine  climate,  plenty  of  water, 
easy  terms,  regular  seasons.     No  import  and  no  export  duties,  and  no  taxes  for  ten  years. 


MISS  WEST'S 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

I60B  VAN  NESS  AVENUE, 

Bet.  California  and  Tine  sis.,   San  Francisco. 


£3"  The  Easter  Term  will  open  January  6th,  i886. 


re  mo 


MRS.    DR.    BEIGIILE 

Ha*  removed  to  No.  193  Hyde  StreeU 

Gnlvnnlc    Ilealcr  —  Xatnral    Battery.      Diagnosis 
without  questioning.     Hours,  i  to  * ;  Ladies  and  Children 
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GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO. 


THE 


OP       S-A-Iff      FRAlffCISCO, 


428,   4-30,   AND    432    PINE    STREET,   ADJOINING   CALIFORNIA   MARKET, 


HAVE   THE 


OF    ANY    GROCERY    ESTABLISHMENT    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 


' 


ALL  TABLE  DELICACIES  FROM  EVERT  FOREIGN  MARKET  RECOGNIZED  RY  THE  COMMERCIAL  WORLD  CAN  BE 

FOUND  AT  OUR  STORE. 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  MEDICINAL  WINES  AND  LIQUORS,  JAPAN  AND  CHINESE  TEAS  OF  THE  CHOICEST 

QUALITY,  AND  HOUSE-FURNISHING  ARTICLES. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  OF  PRICES.  TELEPHONE  NO.  1. 


R.  U.  McDONALD, 

PRESIDENT. 

R.  E.  McDONALD,  JR., 

VICE-PBESIDENT. 


S.    G.    UUtPHY, 


tlkUIER. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    JULY 

ASSETS. 


Other  Seal  Estate 


.M.-.1».fH'll  00 

19,538  ;:; 

i.iuni   Auoclntluiii  Gu,   mid    ifimk 

■toelM 32,704  ar, 

I  mint  mi il   IM-i -oil  u  In    ...      , :.:;  u.uss   1 1 

One  f'riim  Ituubt 210,910  50 

Moaer  on  blind 840.OOI  5; 


S:t,<;o:>.:;:;;;  8« 


,    1885. 

LIARILITIES. 


Capitol*  i>iiiii  up $1,000,000  00 

Surplus  Fiinii 500,000  00 

I  lull v hied  PruOlH 1O.40S  78 

One  l>. -posit,!  1  •- 1,910,00,"  48 

Out-  itaukH 138,151  GO 

Olvldcnuj*  I'upold 50,018  00 


CAPITAL, 

$  1,000,000 .00 

SURPLUS, 


S,C0»,»33  86    $500,000.00 


0 
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Price,   Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS'  SOTfCE.—The  Argonaut  is  publisltcd every  Saturday, 
at  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Subscrip- 
tions, S-f.oo  per  year;  six  months,  $2.2j  ;  three  monifis,  Sr.jo ;  payable  in  ad 
Vance— postage  prepaid.  Subscription  to  all  foreign  countries -within  the  Postat 
Union,  Sj.OO  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers  at  S4.50  per  year 
or  io  cents  per  -week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  fo  cents.  Nezes 
Dealers  ami  Agents  in  tfu  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Com- 
pany, Post  Street,  aboz-e  Dupont,  to  -whom  all  -rders  from  the  trade  should  be 
addressed.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should  give  their  old 
as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  American  Mews  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  Sews 
Deafer  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  Address  all  communications  to  "  T/u 
Argonaut,  Xo.  2IJ  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco."  Xo  traveling  canvassers 
employed.  A.  P.  STANTON,  Business' Manager 

ENTERED    AT    THE    *AN    FRANCISCO     POST-OFFICE    AS    SECOND-CLASS   HATTER. 


Frank    M.  Pixley. 


Editor. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  only  class  of  people  in  the 
United  States  who  feel  themselves  athirst  for  want  of  liberty, 
faint  by  reason  of  competition  with  Chinese,  and  hungry  for 
land,  are  those  from  European  countries  where  they  were  sub- 
jected to  oppressive  and  exacting  laws,  who  were  engaged  in 
such  labor  competitions  with  each  other  that  they  stood  upon 
the  very  brink  of  starvation  from  year  to  year,  and  who  es- 
teemed it  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  the  occupation  of  a  mud 
hut,  the  occupancy  of  an  acre  of  bog,  and  the  association 
of  a  pig.  The  men  who  in  all  parts  of  Europe  were  born  to 
the  inheritance  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  toil,  are  the  men 
who,  when  they  arrive  in  a  free  country,  are  the  first  to  de- 
nounce those  who  by  industry  and  the  practice  of  economies 
have  accumulated  property,  are  ihe  most  determined  in  op- 
position to  free  public  schools,  and  the  last  to  labor  if  by  any 
possibility  they  can  avoid  it.     Men  and  women  who  have 


been  born  in  ignorance  and  bigotry,  robbed  by  priests,  and 
oppressed  by  eclesiasticism,  are  the  last  to  recognize  their 
emancipation  from  church  rule.  Men  who  in  their  native 
lands  were  denied  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  and  in  the 
home  of  their  birth  were  treated  as  dumb  driven  beasts  of 
burden,  are  the  first  in  this  land  of  equality  and  freedom  to 
abuse  their  privileges  of  citizenship  and  to  denounce  as  op- 
pressive the  equal  laws  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  in  com- 
mon with  those  who  are  born  in  the  country.  These  igno- 
rant, superstitious,  and  bigoted  cattle  think  that  in  Mor- 
mondom  "  freedom  of  conscience :'  means  the  right  of  indis- 
criminate and  nasty  concubinage;  that  the  "right  of  prop- 
erty "  means  the  right  to  steal  the  accumulations  of  other 
citizens  acquired  by  self-denial  and  industrial  toil;  that 
"personal  freedom"  means  the  right  to  interpose  with  med- 
dlesome violence  in  the  affairs  of  others,  to  deny  to  boys  the 
right  of  apprenticeship  and  to  men  the  right  of  employment, 
and  to  impose  upon  employer  and  employed  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  contracts  they  may  make  with  each  other; 
that  "  freedom  of  speech  "  means  the  right  to  urge  the  igno- 
rant and  irresponsible  to  criminal  acts  by  vulgar,  profane,  and 
blasphemous  utterances  upon  the  Sand-lot ;  that  a  "  free 
press  "  carries  with  it  the  license  of  libelous  blackguardism 
and  the  right  of  caricature  and  vituperative  abuse ;  that  the 
"immunity  of  the  domicile"  covers  the  privilege  of  secret 
manufacture  of  dynamite  bombs  and  the  hiding  of  them  until 
the  cowardly,  murderous  gang  can  find  the  opportunity  of 
exploding  them  under  the  domicile  of  some  unsuspecting 
neighbor;  that  the  "right  to  bear  arms"  includes  the  right 
to  use  them  for  a  criminal  purpose.  This  is  the  kind  of  for- 
eign element  with  which  San  Francisco  is  especially  accursed. 
It  takes  to  itself  the  false  and  lying  cognomen  of  the  "Labor 
Class."  This  is  just  what  it  is  not.  Take  from  the  original 
leadership  of  Denis  Kearney  the  following  that  never  did  a 
day's  work  of  honest  labor  if  it  could  be  avoided;  take  from 
the  mad  and  crazy  fool,  O'Donnell,  the  idle  and  vicious  mob 
of  ignorant  and  cowardly  criminals  who  have  listened  to  his 
vulgar,  profane,  and  blasphemous  ravings,  and  from  Koosher, 
Mittelstadt,  and  Weissmann  the  beer-guzzling  impracticables 
who  have  made  the  serious  mistake  of  thinking  that  they  can 
come  from  Russia  or  Germany  and  make  a  good  living  by 
stealing  it  from  Americans;  take  any  of  this  class  of  Irish 
political  agitators,  socialists  from  the  German  universities, 
dynamiters,  French  communards,  or  any  of  the  crack- 
brained  enthusiasts  who  have  determined  to  live  by  their  wits 
and  have  chosen  the  border  land  of  crime  for  the  preserves 
through  which  they  have  determined  to  poach  for  game,  and 
separate  them  from  the  respectable  foreign  laborer,  the  head 
of  a  family  who  toils  for  it,  the  industrial  and  economical 
working-man  who  of  a  Sunday  prefers  to  listen  to  music  in 
Golden  Gate  Park,  or  to  the  swash  of  waves  upon  its  beach,  or 
the  murmur  of  the  winds  through  the  forests  in  the  country-, 
rather  than  to  the  ignorant  gabble  and  foolish  vaporings  of 
the  empty-headed,  long-tongued,  brazen-faced  idiots  of  the 
Sand-lot,  and  this  community  would  be  surprised  at  the 
smallness  of  the  contemptible  mob  that  has  caused  so  great 
an  uneasiness  in  our  midst.  If  to  the  hands  of  the  industri- 
ous and  law-abiding  German,  or  to  the  decent  and  respect- 
able class  of  Roman  Catholic  Irishmen  who  attend  early 
mass  and  mind  their  own  business,  or  to  the  respectable-la- 
bor element  of  any  foreign  nationality,  could  be  given  a  club, 
a  cat-o'-nine-tails,  or  a  good,  strong  blackthorn  shillalah, 
with  privilege  of  use,  every  mothers  son  of  these  noisy 
miscreants  would  be  driven  into  the  sea.  And  yet  the  mass 
of  this  community  stand  in  awe  of  the  Sand-lot,  and  dynam- 
ite, and  the  vaporing  braggadocio  of  these  rascals.  The 
press  toadies  to  them,  politicians  are  afraid  of  them,  judges 
handle  them  gingerly,  the  police  act  like  a  set  of  timid  girls 
sliding  on  the  ice;  and  whenever  a  party  convention  assem- 
bles it  trades  with  the  leaders,  buys  their  support  with  money, 
promises  offices  to  the  leaders,  passes  resolutions  embody- 
ing their  ignorant  prejudices,  and>  in  .event  of  bringing  these 
criminals  to  a  trial  by  jury,  there  is  some  cowardly  or  mer- 
cenary wretch  who,  through  cowardice  or  for  coin,  refuses  to 
find  a  verdict.  There  is  a  remedy  for  this,  and  that  is  the 
organization  in  San  Francisco  of  a  non-political  party  which 
shall  have  the  courage  to  declare  war  and  organize  an  oppo- 
sition to  all  this  business  ;  that  shall  dare  to  proclaim  hos- 
tilities against  these  criminals,  and  accept  the  consequences. 


Give  to  San  Francisco  a  Mayor  who  has  sense,  coolness, 
and  courage;  a  police  force  composed  of  ex-Union  and  ex- 
Confederate  soldiers,  with  a  chief  who  has  the  determina- 
tion to  enforce  the  law;  two  police  judges  and  Superior 
Court  criminal  judges  who  are  not  demagogues,  and  who  are 
not  in  association  or  sympathy  with  criminals ;  a  Board  of 
Supervisors  which  does  not  want  either  an  opportunity  to 
steal  or  a  reelection;  a  daily  press  which  is  not  starving  to 
death  for  want  of  advertising  patronage;  and  a  public  opin 
ion  which  recognizes  official  courage  and  newspaper  inde- 
pendence, then  set  up  a  whipping-post  and  chain-gang  and 
pass  an  ordinance  that  would  send  the  Sand-lot  orators,  the 
German  socialists,  and  the  miscellaneous  dynamiters  to  work 
with  ball  and  chain,  after  being  publicly  whipped,  and  San 
Francisco  would  soon  become  the  most  orderly  city  in  Amer- 
ica. 


It  is  now  some  years  since  we  have  kept  up  our  reading  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Unless  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  controversy  be  some  public  question  that  goes  to  the 
higher  court  for  adjustment,  we  give  it  no  heed.  Our  atten- 
tion was  recently  called  by  a  friend  to  the  following  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  printed  in  the  Bulletin* 
We  print  the  decision  as  rendered,  and  ask  intelligent  busi- 
ness men  to  give  it  a  careful  perusal.  What  are  the  merits 
of  the  action,  we  do  not  know;  whether  it  has  any  merits, 
we  do  not  know;  who  are  the  parties  even  to  the  action,  it  i3 
not  important  to  inquire.  The  decision  is  so  absurd  and  so 
wTong,  and  on  its  very  face  carries  such  a  palpable  denial  of 
justice,  that  it  ought  to  challenge  the  attention  of  every  citi- 
zen who  contributes  by  payment  of  taxes  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  court  for  the  administration  of  justice — a  court  with 
seven  justices,  three  assisting  commissioners,  clerks,  deputies, 
bailiffs,  etc: 

In  Bank — Filed  December  18,  1S85. 

Little  vs.  Jacks— No.  9.839. — The  question  on  this  motion  is 
whether,  under  the  provision  of  the  statute  which  declares  that  '*  tbe 
appeal  shall  be  ineffectual  for  any  purpose  unless  within  five  days  after 
service  of  the  notice  of  appeal,  an  undertaking  be  filed."  etc  (Sec. 
940,  C.  C.  P.).  an  appeal  is  effectual  when  the  undertaking  is  filed  be- 
fore service  of  the  notice  of  appeal. 

If  the  statute  is  to  be  given  effect,  which  must  be  done,  we  do  not  see 
how  the  question  can  be  answered  in  any  other  way  than  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  sta'.ute  expressly  declares  the  appeal  to  be  ineffectual  for 
any  purpose  unless  within  five  days  after  sen-ice  of  the  notice  of  appeal 
the  required  undertaking  be  filed.  After  service  does  not  mean  an. 1 
can  not  be  held  to  mean  before  service.  The  undertaking  relates  to  the 
notice,  but  without  the  notice  there  is  nothing  to  which  it  cm  apply. 
We  must  grant  the  motion. 

Appeal  dismissed.  Ross,  J. 

We  concur :     Mvrtck,  J., 

Morrison.  C.  J., 
Thornton.  J., 
Sharpstein.  J. 

Now,  as  we  interpret  this  decision,  it  appears  that  a  case 
comes  to  the  Supreme  Court  upon  appeal  from  one  of  the 
counties — by  examination  of  the  record,  we  ascertain  that  it 
romes  from  Monterey;  it  is  an  action  to  quiet  title,  in  which 
the  defendant  claims  that  while  he  has  no  claim  of  owner- 
ship to  the  land,  he  has  a  mortgage  interest  in  the  property. 
In  the  court  below  a  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff. 
Admission  of  service  of  notice  of  appeal  is  given  by  plaint- 
ifPs  attorneys  October  16,  1884.  Notice  of  appeal  and  un- 
dertaking to  stay  execution  were  both  filed  October  15,  1SS4. 
A  motion  to  dismiss  the  appeal  is  made,  the  attorney  for 
plaintiff  claiming  that  notice  of  appeal  must  be  served  before 
the  undertaking  or  bond  for  costs  is  filed  ;  that  if  served  after 
the  appeal,  it  is  ineffectual  for  any  purpose.  In  this  case  the 
bond  or  undertaking  was  on  file  when  the  notice  -was  serze.i 
It  was  dormant,  but  when  the  appeal  was  taken  it  breathed 
into  the  bond  the  breath  of  life,  and  it  became  effectual  for 
the  purpose  for  which  the  statute  intended  it.  The  under- 
taking having  been  filed  before  the  notice,  is  filed  after  the 
notice.  If  it  was  filed  one  day  before,  it  stays  filed.  Il  is 
there  upon  the  r*le  of  the  court  naming  the  action  in  \\\ 
is  given  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  function  which 
was  required  of  it,  and  the  judge  who  rendered  the  opinion, 
and  the  associates  who  concurred  in  it,  have  denied  a  li: 
the  privilege  of  having  his  case  tried  upon  its  merits  by  the 
smallest  and  meanest  technical  point.  It  is  more  than  a  de- 
nial of  justice — it  is  the  denial  »>f  a  hearing.     It  is  unworthy 
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if  a  tribunal  which  pretends  to  have  any  common  sense,  or 
■>(  men  who  pretend  to  have  any  regard  for  the  rights  of  par- 
ties litigant.  At  times  this  court,  and  all  courts,  make  laws, 
as  they  have  the  right  to  do,  and  ought  to  do,  and  no  intel- 
ligent, honest-minded  person  can  read  this  opinion  without 
concluding  that  the  defendant  has  been  outraged  in  his  legal 
rights.  It  is  cither  through  laziness,  or  indifference,  or  a  de- 
sire to  favor  somebody  that  such  things  as  these  are  done. 
We  do  not  believe  that  our  Supreme  Court  is  corrupt  in  the 
sense  that  it  can  be  paid  to  render  an  improper  or  unjust 
decision  for  money;  but  that  it  is  surrounded  by  improper 
political  influences,  to  which  it  yields  through  want  of  firm- 
ness and  lack  of  independence,  we  do  believe.  We  believe 
that  it  surrenders  its  dignity  and  its  decisions  to  influences 
that  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  approach  it;  we  believe 
that  it  lacks  law-learning,  that  a  majority  of  its  members  are 
weak,  and  that  they  are  on  the  bench  by  the  aid  of  very 
questionable  practices,  and  that  they  stay  there  with  one  or 
two  exceptions' — not  more — simply  because  they  earn  more 
money  upon  the  bench  than  they  can  earn  at  the  bar  by  the 
practice  of  their  professions.  The  Constitution  of  the  State 
should  be  so  changed  that  this  court  can  be  legislated  out  of 
existence,  and  another  set  of  judges  at  higher  salaries  and 
with  superior  qualifications  be  assigned  to  judicial  duty. 
This  should  not  be  a  party  question.  Under  our  present 
system  of  an  elective  judiciary,  our  Superior  Court  and  Su- 
preme Court  judges  have  in  their  personnel,  in  their  want  of 
capacity,  in  their  lack  of  learning  and  judicial  conduct,  be- 
come reduced  to  a  lower  standard  than  that  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Unless  some  reform  can  be  worked  in 
this  direction,  there  is  danger  of  incalculable  evils.  In  this 
we  reflect  the  views  of  a  majority  of  our  best  lawyers  and 
most  intelligent  citizens  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion. 

We  are  disposed  to  take  with  many  grains  of  salt  the  ac- 
cusations against  Postmaster-General  Vilas,  charging  him 
with  unjustly  discriminating  against  the  small  mail  routes  of 
the  West  in  his  contracts.  There  is  room  in  this  department 
of  the  postal  service  for  great  economies,  and  as  the  service 
of  this  branch  of  the  government  is  costing  the  country  some 
eight  millions  of  dollars  in  excess  of  the  receipts,  there  is  a 
pressing  necessity  of  economy.  There  is  no  place  where  this 
retrenchment  can  be  more  properly  introduced  than  by  cut- 
ting off  service  on  very  many  outside  routes.  The  truth  is, 
the  Government  at  Washington  is  constantly  bedeviled  by 
mail  contractors  and  their  agents  who  are  pushing  for  jobs. 
They  press  members  of  Congress  and  Senators  into  their 
service,  and  stuff  the  press  and  telegraphic  reporters  with  all 
sorts  of  misrepresentations  in  reference  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  along  the  routes  where  the  mail  service  is  to  be  re- 
duced. Wc  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  our  opinion  that 
upon  all  mail  routes  in  the  West,  where  the  bag  is  not  carried 
in  railroad  cars  or  steamboats,  the  carriage  may  be  reduced 
one-half  without  seriously  inconveniencing  the  people,  or  in 
any  essential  particular  interfering  with  the  business  of  the 
country.  It  is  very  nice  for  the  people  of  the  frontier  to 
have  passenger  stage-coaches  supported  by  the  Postoffice 
Department.  We^idvise  Mr.  Postmaster-General  Vilas  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  popular  indignation  of  the  great  West  that 
comes  to  his  ears  through  the  gang  of  contractors  at  Wash- 
ington is  but  sheet-iron  thunder  and  the  rolling  hail  of  bird- 
shot  manufactured  at  Washington  for  his  especial  edification, 
and  we  hope  he  may  not  be  over  much  frightened.  San 
Francisco  gets  one  Eastern  daily  mail,  and  it  comes  across 
the  continent  much  more  slowly  than  it  ought  to,  and  there 
would  be  just  as  much  propriety  in  its  citizens  asking  that  it 
come  twice  a  day  or  faster  as  for  the  people  of  Linkville  to 
complain  that  instead  of  a  weekly  service  they  are  entitled  to 
a  semi-weekly  or  daily  one.  Military  posts,  county  seats, 
Indian  reservations,  land  offices,  frontier  villages,  country 
bar-rooms,  and  lone  farm-houses  may  find  a  pleasurable  ex- 
citement in  having  the  stage  pass  daily,  but  there  is  no  obli- 
gation upon  the  part  of  the  Postoffice  Department  to  enrich 
mail  contractors  for  the  simple  purpose  of  amusing  bar-room 
loafers  and  cross-roads  politicians.  It  is  one  of  the  curious 
things  in  American  politics,  that  whenever  an  election  occurs 
wc  all  demand  '"  retrenchment  and  reform  " ;  but  just  as  soon 
as  the  official  would  retrench  we  are  angry  if  his  reforms 
touch  us  or  our  interests.  If  Postmaster-General  Vilas  will 
disregard  this  clamor  of  contractors  and  politicians  and  per- 
sist in  his  economy,  we  will  reconsider  and  apologize  for  the 
harsh  comments  we  have  made  upon  his  steam  postal  econ- 
omics. 

— * — 

A  citrus  fair  is  to  be  held  at  Sacramento  on  the  nth  of 
January.  A  suggestion  is  made  to  the  managers  that  the 
date  is  too  early.  The  managers  reply,  through  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  that  the  citrus  fruit  of  northern  California  ripens 
earlier  than  thai  of  southern  California.  That  "throughout 
northern  California  oranges  were  full  grown  and  well  colored 
a  month  or  more  ago  "  ;  that  "  at  Vacaville  the  orange  crop 
jiickcd  and  disposed  of  by  the  mi  idle  of  November  "  ; 
that  "southern  California  oranges  are  but  just  beginning  to 
come  into  market,  and  arc  yet  sour";  finally,  that  "the 
oranges  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  its  foothills  ripen 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months  r.,rlicr  than  at  Los  Angeles 
or  Riverside."     This  seems   to   be  in  violation  of  a  rule  of 


nature.  We  had  supposed  that  all  fruits  and  vegetables  ma- 
tured sooner  in  latitude  thirty-three  degrees  than  in  that  of 
thirty-nine  degrees.  Of  course,  we  understand  that  there 
may  be  pocket  valleys  where,  by  reason  of  the  physical 
formation  of  the  land,  air-currents,  protection  from  winds 
by  reason  of  forests,  or  mountain  elevations,  or  peculiar  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  certain  fruits  may  come  to  quick  ma- 
turity. We  have  looked  upon  the  country  about  Vaca- 
ville as  one  of  these  exceptional  places.  But  we  do  not  un- 
derstand how  it  can  be — and  the  assertion  of  the  fact  is  new 
to  us — that  "  oranges  mature  six  weeks  earlier  in  northern 
than  southern  California."  This  is  not  true  in  the  county  of 
San  Francisco,  nor  Marin,  where  the  writer  has  for  years 
grown  citrus  fruits.  Twenty-five  orange  and  lemon  trees  in 
his  garden  in  San  Francisco  in  large  bearing,  one  hundred 
and  twenty -five  at  his  place  at  Corte  Madera,  all  in  bearing, 
and  not  less  than  forty  trees  in  full  bearing  for  the  past 
four  years,  justify  him  in  challenging  the  truth  of  the 
general  statement ;  but  as  the  Argonaut  is  not  engaged 
in  citrus  culture  beyond  the  ornamentation  of  its  own 
grounds  or  the  beautifying  of  a  fruit-bowl  for  its  own  table, 
and  as  it  circulates  in  all  parts  of  this  State,  it  merely  sug- 
gests this  quarrel  to  the  jealous  localities  which  are  engaged 
in  competitive  fruit  culture,  and  in  out-boasting  each  other 
as  to  richness  of  soil  and  perfection  of  climate  of  their  re- 
respective  localities. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  announcement 
in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Argonaut  of  certain  ar- 
rangements made  with  the  Xew  York  Weekly  Tribune,  the 
New  York  Weekly  World,  and  Wide  Awake.  Our  jour- 
nal enters  upon  its  tenth  year  of  publication  with  promises 
which  justify  larger  efforts  than  we  have  ever  made  to  in- 
crease its  circulation.  There  are  but  two  establishments  in 
this  State  which  print  more  papers  at  one  issue  than  the  Ar- 
gonaut. There  is  no  journal  in  California  that  has  a  broader 
circulation.  The  arrangements  concluded  with  the  Eastern 
daily  papers  named  bring  us  no  additional  profit,  but  furnish 
our  readers  with  information  and  news  which  we  have  no  or- 
ganization to  gather  and  no  space  to  print.  The  Tribune  and 
the  Worldare  the  accepted  organs  of  their  respective  parties, 
and  contain  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  politician  to  read. 
The  Wide  Awake  is  a  most  entertaining  and  admirable  mag- 
azine for  young  people,  and  is  interesting  to  those  of  a  larger 
growth.  The  Republican,  with  Argonaut,  Tribune,  and 
Wide  Awake,  the  Democrat,  with  Argonaut,  World,  and 
Wide  Awake,  or  the  Independent,  with  Argonaut,  Tribune, 
World,  and  Wide  Awake,  is  equipped  with  reading  for  him- 
self and  an  intelligent  and  cultured  family  circle.  The  Ar- 
gonaut has  marked  out  for  itself  a  line  of  duty  which  it  is 
intent  to  pursue.  We  are  not  endeavoring  to  compete  with 
the  commercial  dailies  in  money-making.  We  are  not  at- 
tempting to  achieve  personal  popularity  or  to  gain  political 
advancement.  We  are  simply  claiming  the  privilege  of  a  free 
expression  of  opinion,  and  are  desirous  of  securing  the  largest 
possible  audience.  For  this  reason  we  club  with  other  jour- 
nals, and  ask  all  who  agree  with  us  in  our  general  opinions  to 
aid  in  giving  circulation  to  the  Argonaut.  May  we  not  there- 
fore make  a  personal  appeal  to  our  friends,  to  those  who 
think  as  we  do,  and  to  those  who  think  we  are  doing  more 
good  than  evil  in  the  world  by  publishing  the  Argonaut,  to 
aid  us  in  extending  it  among  their  friends  and  neighbors? 
We  desire  to  say  in  this  connection  that  we  receive  hundreds 
of  letters — some  of  approbation,  some  of  censure,  some  with 
suggestions  of  advice.  We  are  glad  of  this  correspondence. 
It  gives  us  information  and  ideas  for  writing;  but  we  are 
able  to  reply  to  this  correspondence  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
We  should  be  glad  if  every  Republican  and  Democratic  gen- 
tleman in  California — outside  of  the  larger  cities — would 
write  us  their  choice  as  to  the  person  whom  they  would  de- 
sire their  respective  conventions  to  nominate  as  candidate 
for  Governor.  We  will  make  only  honorable  use  of  the  in- 
formation, and  will  respect  all  communications  marked  "Pri- 
vate." We  should  be  gratified  if  these  letters  should  enclose 
a  remittance  from  a  club  of  their  friends  and  neighbors  for 
the  Argonaut  and  such  other  publication  as  we  have  arranged 
to  obtain. 


A  Queer  PktiTION  —Santa  Barbara.  Januarv6tri.—  A  pelilion  to 
idem  an  I  I    ingress  15  being  circulated  here 'demanding  that  the 
in  I    .  ilorma  I*  protected  in  their  legal  rights.     W.  YV.  Hollis- 
ter  and  lillwood  Cooj>er  are  among  the  signers.  — o'.  /■'.  Chronicle. 

We  do  not  see  anything  "queer"  in  this  petition.  We  do 
not  think  it  "queer"  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  law  to 
any  class.  The  murderer  condemned  to  death  upon  the  <"-al- 
lows  has  legal  rights  until  he  is  dropped,  broken-necked,  into 
eternity;  his  body  has  the  legal  right  of  burial  after  death. 
None  so  criminal  or  vile  that  in  life  can  forfeit  their  legal 
rights.  The  brute  may  not  be  inhumanly  used  ;  the  thievin<» 
monkey  of  an  organ-grinding  Italian  bandit  may  not  be  sent 
out  of  the  country  except  by  process  of  law.  The  Chinese 
have  the  same  right,  under  the  law,  as  the  citizens  or  subjects 
of  any  foreign  power.  The  felons  of  Wyoming  have  no  more 
right  to  kill  and  exile  Chinese  than  Chinese  would  have  to 
kill  and  exile  the  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation or  the  "  Deutsche  Anti-Culi  Liga  des  Staatcs  Cali- 
fornia.'' The  towns  and  villages  of  California  have  no  more 
right  to  drive  the  Chinese  from  their  midst  and  send  them  to 


San  Francisco  than  to  send  away  their  criminals  and  prosti- 
tutes, or  their  lawyers  and  preachers.  The  foreign  vaga- 
bonds of  San  Francisco  have  no  right  at  all  to  practice  cruel- 
ties and  persecutions  upon  the  Chinese,  and  if  the  Chinese 
should  be  attacked  by  them,  and  in  self-defense  kill  them, 
popular  sympathy  would  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  with 
the  victims.  The  best  men,  the  best  journals,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  this  coast,  and  all  the  judges  are  en- 
deavoring to  adjust  this  Chinese  difficulty  according  to  law. 
Mr.  Morrow  assures  Mr.  Farwell  that  these  illegal  and  inhu- 
man proceedings  against  the  Chinese  are  hindering  the  pass- 
age  of  laws  to  prevent  their  immigration.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  and  the  other  fact — viz.,  that  the  Chinese  are  better  men 
and  better  citizens  than  those  who  would  illegally  oppress 
them,  and  have  the  same  right  to  legal  protection  as  any  other 
foreigners — we  see  nothing  "queer"  in  the  conduct  of  Messrs. 
Hollister  and  Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara. 


There  is  one  trade  association  in  San  Francisco  which  we 
think  might  be  profitably  imitated.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to 
know  that  one,  at  least,  of  our  trade  guilds  is  willing  to  re- 
form abuses  in  its  own  ranks,  and  makes  it  the  condition  of 
membership  that  every  man  upon  its  rolls  shall  do  honest 
work  with  honest  material,  and  honorably  perform  his  con- 
tracts. This  is  the  Master  Painters'  Association,  whose 
president  is  E.  M.  Gallagher.  One  of  the  resolutions  pro- 
vides "  not  to  employ  a  journeyman  who  worked  for  a  mas- 
ter painter  known  to  use  slumgullion  or  dope  stock."  This 
association  admits  to  its  membership  no  master  painter  who 
uses  fraudulent  material  or  who  does  not  fulfill  his  contract. 
If  the  member  fails  to  perform  his  contract,  the  association 
completes  it  and  expels  the  derelict  member.  '  The  names 
and  places  of  business  of  every  member  of  this  association 
should  be  known,  and  to  them  should  be  given  the  painting 
of  this  city.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  plumbers  to  try  this 
thing? 
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The  Argonaut  has  a  hobby.  It  is  not  the  Pope,  nor  his 
Irish,  nor  denouncement  of  foreign  agitators,  nor  Know- 
nothingism,  nor  opposition  to  Democracy,  nor  hatred  to  gin- 
mills  and  whisky-shops.  IT  IS  Land.  If  we  had  our  way — 
our  own  way — and  could  embody  in  ourselves  all  the  power 
of  government — that  is,  if  we  could  become  the  autocrat  and 
tyrant  of  California — we  would  compel  every  man  and  woman 
to  get  land  before  we  allowed  them  to  marry  and  beget  chil- 
dren. Ever)'  family  in  city  or  village,  in  town  or  country, 
should  own  a  homestead.  Ever)'  single  young  man  and 
woman,  old  maid  and  bachelor,  should  be  compelled  to  se- 
cure for  themselves  a  piece  of  God's  earth,  and  this  should 
be  free  from  attachment  by  creditors,  or  sale  under  execution. 
It  should  not  be  mortgaged,  or  encumbered,  or  liable  to 
alienation.  If  every  person  owned  the  land  upon  which  he 
worked  and  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  there  would  be  no 
poverty  in  this  State,  and  very  little  crime;  school-houses 
would  multiply,  ignorance  decrease,  and  the  Democratic 
party  would  disappear  from  existence ;  there  would  not  be 
an  average  of  cne  drunkard  to  a  township,  and  there  would 
not  be  an  able-bodied  pauper  in  the  State.  There  is  not  a 
male  or  female  person  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who 
could  not  have  owned  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  if 
we  had  been  dictator,  and  there  is  not  one  who  could  not  now 
acquire  such  an  amount  of  land  if  we  could  be  permitted  to' 
practice  their  economies  and  invest  their  earnings  for  them. 
Millions  of  acres  of  Government  land  have  been  sold  in  this 
State  for  $1.25  per  acre,  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive 
lands  might  have  been  acquired  under  the  limber  act  for  $2.50 
per  acre;  swamp  and  overflowed  land  act  for  $1 ;  preemption 
act  for  $1.25;  desert  land  act  for  twenty-five  cents;  and 
homestead  act  for  nothing.  Men  with  their  families  are 
now  living  in  independent  wealth  and  comfort,  with  every 
luxury  of  life,  upon  farms  that  cost  them  little  or  nothing  to 
acquire.  Millions  of  acres  of  unoccupied  land  adapted  for 
the  raising  of  grain,  cattle,  and  fruit,  can  still  be  obtained  by 
the  enterprising  man  of  brains  who  has  sense  and  persevtr- 
ance  to  look  for  them,  not  only  in  California,  but  in  Nevada 
Arizona,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory.  In  this  Slate 
there  is  a  forest  wealth  that  for  the  town  dweller,  the  business 
man,  the  man  of  moderate  means,  the  clerk,  ihe  professional 
man,  and  the  arlisan  is  a  certain  and  profitable  investment, 
and  one  that  is  better  than  money  at  interest  or  in  sav- 
ings banks.  The  man  with  limited  capital  invested  in 
any  legitimate  industry  had  better  keep  to  his  work;  but  to 
persons  with  a  small  capital,  which  they  would  increase  and 
not  risk,  we  say,  purchase  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
Government  redwood  timber  land,  which  earthquakes  will  not 
not  destroy,  nor  fire  burn,  nor  thieves  steal,  nor  taxes  absorb. 
This  thought  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  advertisement  of 
Bovee,  Toy  &  Co.,  a  real  estate  firm  on  Montgomery  Street, 
who  have  made,  and  are  making,  a  specialty  of  this  business 
It  is  a  specially  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  land  for  obtain- 
ing title,  which  the  individual  locator  can  not  trust  himself 
to  acquire.  It  demands  examination  by  an  expert  who  must 
visit  the  land  and  know  whether  it  is  subject  to  location. 
What  we  are  undertaking  to  say  to  our  readers,  and  advise, 
is  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unappropriated 
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:res    of  redwood   forests   in  California,   the  ownership   of 

hich  will  in  time  make   the   investor   rich.     There  is  no 

mber   in   the   world   more   valuable  than   redwood,   none 

>tter  adapted  for  ornamental  work,  none  more  desirable, 

Dne  more  capable  of  rich  and  beautiful  finish.      It  grows 

Dwhere  else  but  in  California.      It  is  being  gobbled  up  by 

peculators.      There  are  single  trees  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in 

iameter,  with  a  clean  body  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three 

undred  feet  in    height,  containing   fifty  thousand   square 

:et  of  clean,  merchantable  timber.     There  are  exceptional 

cres  which  will   cut    a   million  feet   of  lumber.     Let  the 

urchaser  pay  for   the  land,   put   the  Government  patent 

i  his  pocket,  and  wait.     When  the  timber  is  all  cut  off", 

lere  is  a  mine  in  redwood  stumps  and  roots,  and  when  these 

re  all  dug  out,  there  is  left  a  valuable  farm,  for  the  land 

•hich  is  strong  and  rich  enough  to  grow  these  giant  trees 

•ill  grow  anything.     These  lands  are  being  seized  upon  by 

nglish  syndicates,  by  Eastern  speculators,  and  by  lumber 

ealers  and  saw-mill  men,  but  there  is  a  large  body  of  this 

mber  belt  which  we  would  be  glad  to  have  owned  and  held 

n  this  State.     There  are  millions  of  public  lands  along  our 

/estern   mountain  slope,  lying  within  the  thermal  or  fruit 

>elt,  which  can  be  acquired;  and  there  are  millions  of  valley 

ands  in  first  hands,  which  may  be  bought  from  speculators, 

h  vastly  more  than  is  asked  for  them.     It  is  not  a  specu- 

ative  investment  to  put   money  in  land,  the  title  of  which 

omes  directly  from  God  through  the  Government  of  the 

i  Jnited  States.     We  sincerely  hope  that  no  one  will  be  de- 

uded  into  purchasing  land  the  value  of  which  they  shall  not 

jave  convinced  themselves  of  by  personal  examination,  or 

•eceived  the    proper   guaranty   of  persons  of  character   in 

ffhomthey  have  confidence.     We  should  be  very  sorry  if  our 

nthusiasm  about  land  should  enable  dishonest  speculators 

o  swindle  the  innocent  and  confiding.     To  this  kind  of  pur- 

:haser,  we  say,  "caveat  emptor'' — beware  of  the  dog. 


Modern  Palace  Building. 
Of  all  American  palaces,  the  late  William  H.  Vanderbilt's  is  the  most 
jorgeous.  It  cost,  not  including  the  pictures,  three  millions  of  money. 
Its  main  hall  rivals  the  famous  Hall  in  Stafford  House,  the  London 
louse  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  which  rises  to  a  tinted  dome  through 
m  avenue  of  galleries,  and  has  been  generally  considered  the  finest 
hall  and  stairway  in  the  world.  In  the  hall  of  the  Vanderbilt  house. 
the  gallery  is  supported  by  red  marble  pillars,  with  bronze  capitals ;  the 
ivalls  are  English  oak,  carved  in  twisting  arabesques,  and  a  huge  fire- 
place of  red  marble  and  bronze  extends  to  the  first  gallery,  two  stalwart 
bronze  females  upholding  it  with  easy  grace.  Opening  on  one  side  of 
the  hall  is  the  drawing-room — a  gorgeous  place,  stiffly  splendid  enough 
to  charm  the  heart  of  a  decorator.  The  walls  are  carved  wood-work, 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  alternating  with  panels  of  pale  terra-cotta 
embroidered  velvet.  Flanking  each  door  are  polished  columns  of  onyx 
with  bronze  capitals,  bursting  out  on  top  into  a  bunch  of  colored  lights. 
And  in  each  corner  the  same  softlv  tinted  clusters  of  lights  are  held 
aloft  by  solid  silver  goddesses,  whose  cold  faces  have  the  solemn  beauty 
of  the  high  gods.  The  ceiling  is  still  in  embryo;  it  is  merely  delicately 
frescoed  in  blue  and  gold,  and  will  remain  so  until  Gillaud  finishes  it. 
There  are  otherrooms.  AJapanese  one  is  like  a  painting  on  ajapanese 
fan — a  wild  chaos  of  yellows  and  reds,  crooked  bits  ol  bamboo,  queer, 
little,  squitting  gods,  and  weird  reptiles,  while  a  cabinet,  full  of  unex- 
pected drawers  and  pigeon-holes,  forms  the  dado.  Back  of  this  is  the 
library — a  rich,  dim  room,  smelling  of  Russia  leather  and  rare  old 
books  grown  musty  from  disuse — an  opulent,  grave  room,  in  which  there 
is  a  harmonious  blending  of  warm,  mellow  tints,  of  shining  rose-wood, 
and  Cordova  leather,  and  every  shade  of  calf  binding,  from  pale  yellow 
to  deepest  bronze.  Near  this  is  the  tremendous  dining-room,  where 
half  an  army  could  sit  down  and  feed — a  well-bred,  high-toned-looking 
dining-room,  which,  like  the  butler,  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  in 
the  family  for  generations.  It  has  an  arched  roof  of  alternate  frescoes 
ancLwood-carving,  the  latter  a  twisted  and  knotted  mass  of  fruit  and 
flowers  as  beautiful  as  the  airy  carving  of  Lamia's  enchanted  hall.  The 
wainscot  is  of  yellow  English  oak,  above  which,  standing  on  antique 
brackets,  gleam  and  scintillate  cut-glass,  silver,  and  porcelain  which 
would  make  a  connoisseur  "die  as  mad  as  the  wild  waves  be"  with 
envy.  The  great  picture-gallery  running  across  the  width  of  the  house 
takes  the  place  which  the  gorgeous  ball-room  does  in  Mr.  Garrett's  Bal- 
timore palace.  One  end  of  the  picture-gallery  is  occupied  by  a  fire- 
Slace  of  red  African  marble— a  gigantic,  pre-Adamite-looking  fire-place, 
ig  enough  to  roast  half  a  dozen  oxen  whole,  and  for  the  whole  Vander- 
bilt clan  to  hide  in.  The  floor  and  wood-work  are  of  black  mahogany ; 
the  former,  in  the  ancient  Pompeiian  style,  is  outlined  with  a  broad 
band  of  mosaic  of  sienna  and  black  marf.Ie ;  the  walls  are  hung  with 
red  tapestry  as  a  fitting  background  for  the  inspirations  of  Corot,  Mil- 
let, Rousseau,  and  Diaz. 

Up  stairs  the  bed-rooms  are  in  keeping.  Biths  of  mahogany  and  sil- 
ver, concealed  by  plate-glass  mirrors,  open  Irom  all  the  rooms.  Mr. 
Vanderbilt's  dressing-room  looks  like  the  summer  sea  on  a  sunny  day. 
The  walls  are  tiles  of  shifting  blues  and  greens.  Mrs.  Vanderbilt's 
room  is  worthy  of  Ouida's  languid  heroes — those  "  young  Greek  gods 
with  the  shadow  of  a  crime,"  who  took  baths  in  Lubin's  triple  extract 
and  wore  dressing-gowns  embroidered  with  pearls.  The  walls  are  of 
marble,  hung  with  silk,  and  completed  with  a  frieze  of  rosewood  and 
mahogany.  The  room  is  a  dream  of  white  and  gold,  while  on  the  ceil- 
ing i*  Lefebre's  "Awakening  of  Aurora" — a  delicate  compliment  to 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt 

It  is  in  this  matter  of  frescoing  that,  in  spite  of  shekels  as  numerous 
as  the  sands  on  the  seashore,  thi*  modern  millionaire's  palace  is  inferior 
to  almost  any  of  the  great  Italian  palazzi  that  date  back  to  the  times  of 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  A  poor  fresco  is  a  terrible  thing,  and 
frescoes  such  as  still  decorate  the  Palazzo  Farne?e,  or  the  Palazzo  Far- 
nesina.  and  a  dozen  others  at  Rome,  the  work  of  Raphael,  Michael  An- 
gelo. or  even  the  Caracci,  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  be  had 
in  this  artistic  nineteenth  century.  Eugenie,  a  woman  of  sound  artistic 
Sense,  knew  this,  and  had  the  ceiling  of  her  drawing-room  at  Chisel- 
hurst  inlaid  with  exquisitely  wrought  brass  warming-pans  and  mahog- 
any, [lie  effect  of  which  is  sumptuous.  Mr.  Garrett  knew  this,  and  in 
his  ball-room,  the  piece  de  resistance  of  his  new  house,  had  the  ceiling 
made  of  wrought  bronze  and  plaster  and  the  walls  of  marble,  with  statues 
standing  in  niches.  Prince  Torlonia  did  not  know  it.  and  employed  the 
first  talent  that  money  could  get  to  decorate  his  gaudy  villa  beyond  the 
Porta  Pia.  The  result  is  frescoes— admirable,  charming,  and  pretty,  no 
doubt,  but  which  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Cupid  and  Psyche 
of  Raphael  at  the  Palazzo  Farnesina  as  Addison's  "Cato"  does  to 
Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar." 

Now  and  then  a  success'ul  modern  fresco  is  executed.  The  ceiling  of 
Mrs.  Ogden  Goelet's  reception-room,  in  New  York,  is  decorated  with  a 
figure  called  "Night."  Night,  a  young  woman  with  opulent  charms, 
attired  likf  Eve  before  the  fall,  has  thrown  herself  back  on  a  bank  of 
cloud,  into  which  she  has  sunk  deep  down,  and  which  billows  up 
around  her  in  soft,  fleecy  waves.  The  pose  of  the  figure  is  the  acme  of 
weary  grace,  every  muscle  is  relaxed,  the  limbs  are  limp,  her  head  is 
thrown  back,  and'  from  under  drooping  lids  she   looks  down  with  a 


slow,  drowsy  smile  of  delicious  languor.  Pre-Raphaelites  might  call 
this  puerile,  but  it  is  one  of  the  finest  frescoes  in  the  country. 

Miss  Catharine  Wolf  had  Walter  Crane  paint  a  friezeof  Longfellow's 
"Skeleton  in  Armor"  in  the  dining-room  of  her  Newport  house,  which, 
as  a  piece  of  decorative  work,  was  extremely  fine,  The  artist,  with  his 
well-known  severely  classical  figures,  portrayed  the  lifeof  the  fierce  Vik- 
ing with  brilliancy  and  force.  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  a  craze  for  fres- 
coes. He  had  the  interier  of  one  of  his  castles  coveted  with  represen- 
tations of  Lohengrin,  to  whom  he  modestly  likened  himself.  The  fres- 
coes were  in  the  regulation  German  style  -Elsa's  right  arm  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  village  smithy. 

In  England  palace-building  pure  and  simple  is  not  as  popular  as  here. 
All  their  palaces  were  built  ages  ago.  But  renovating  a  genuine  ances- 
tral palace  is  almost  as  amusing  and  quite  as  expensive  as  building  a 
new  one.  The  Marquis  of  Bute  has  just  spent  one  million  pounds  in 
rebuilding  Mount  Stuart,  his  palace  near  Rothsay.  The  house  covers 
an  acre,  and  is  mediaeval  Gothic,  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Walls,  turrets,  and  balconies  are  of  stone,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  chaos 
of  turrets,  windows,  and  balconies  a  huge  lower  rises  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feeL  In  the  centre  of  the  house  is  a  hall— such  a  hall !  It  is 
a  gigantic  vista  of  columns  of  alabaster  and  rare  marbles,  rising  from  a 
floor  in  whose  polished  surface  they  are  clearly  reflected,  to  support  a 
gallery  also  of  Sicilian  marble.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  a  grand  staircase 
of  black  Can-era  marble  winds  up  to  the  gallery.  There  are  dining- 
rooms,  and  drawing-rooms  by  the  score  ;  there  are  three  libraries  and  a 
billiard-room,  with  fire-places  of  carved  stone  work  worth  a  king's  ran- 
som. In  a  wing  devoted  to  that  purpose  are  Turkish  and  swimming 
baths,  where  one  can  take  a  swim  in  water  of  any  temperature.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  picture-gallery,  and  stables  large  enough  to  put  up  all 
the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men.  After  all,  though  artists  and 
architects  can't  paint  frescoes  like  Raphael,  or  build  palaces  instinct 
with  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  the  Roman  palazzi,  they  certainly 
manage  to  build  houses  good  enough  to  live  in. 


Cold  Waves. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  our  professors  of  meteorology  that  they  did  not 
predict  the  heavy  rainfall  of  this  season.  The  weather  bureau  does  un- 
dertake to  foretell  the  weather  twenty-four  hours  in  advance ;  and  some- 
times it  is  right.  But  surely  this  season's  universal  precipitation  had  a 
physical  cause  which  might  have  been  detected.  By  and  by,  perhaps, 
the  Signal  Service  will  accumulate  facts  enough  to  enable  it  to  let  the 
farmers  know  when  to  expect  a  wet  season  and  when  a  dry  season 
with  more  show  of  probable  accuracy  than  the  almanac  of  Nostradamus. 
It  is  making  fair  progress  in  the  study  it  has  in  hand.  The  latest  pub- 
lication— a  little  note  on  ' '  Cold  Waves, "  by  Lieutenant  Woodruff — con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  curious  information. 

We  learn,  for  instance,  that  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cold  waves 
which  are  felt  in  the  Eastern  Stales  originate  east  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, and  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  Pacific  coast.     Considering  the  climate 
of  this  coast,  it  is  odd  that  even  fifteen  per  cent  should  come  from  here. 
They  must  be  entered  here  in  bond,  and  transmuted  without  breaking 
bulk.     All  cold  waves  are  first  fell  in   Helena,  Montana,  or  Bismarck, 
Dakota.     Their  birth-place  is  obviously  the  icy  bell  which  wraps  Atha- 
baska  and  the  Great  Slave  Lakes.     Like  Areihusa, 
They  rose 
From  their  couch  of  snows 
Io  the  Acroceraunian  Mountains. 
From  cloud  and  from  crajjt 
Wiih  many  a  jag, 
they  sweep  through  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  hurl  them- 
selves upon  the  defenseless  prairies  of  the  great  Northwest.     There  ihey 
divide.     One-half  of  ihe  whole  move  southeasterly  and  cover  the  entire 
country  in  their  progress.     Half  of  the  remainder  move  due  east,  freez- 
ing the  dwellers  on  the  great  lakes  and  New  England,  but  respecting 
the  country  south  of  the  Ohio.     The  other  half  sail  south  from  Dakota 
and  Montano  to  Texas  (where  they  are  known  as  northers) ;  then  turning, 
they  wind  up  in  a  furious  northern  race  up  the  Atlantic  coast,  spreading 
havoc  and  destruction  among   the  shipping  from  Hatteras   to  Sable 
Island. 

The  cold  wave  travels  less  swiftly  than  the  electric  spark,  but  much 
faster  than  the  fastest  lightning  express  train.  By  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber travel  across  the  country  from  Helena,  Montana,  to  the  Atlantic  in 
from  thirty-two  to  forly  hours.  There  have  been  cases  where  the  speed 
of  the  wave  surpassed  electricity.  In  thirty-three  cases  reported  the 
wave  struck  Helena  and  Bismarck  {which  are  five  hundred  miles  apart) 
simultaneously.  In  two  reported  cases  it  was  felt  at  the  same  moment 
at  Helena  and  Chicago,  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty  miles  apart  But, 
as  a  rule,  it  averages  about  seventy  mites  an  hour.  People  who  have 
faced  a  blizzard  on  the  prairies  of  Dakota  have  fancied  that  it  must  be 
making  at  least  seven  hundred  miles  an  hour.  Of  course,  cold  waves 
are  most  frequent  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  There  is  no  rule 
as  to  the  time  of  day  at  which  they  originate.  They  are  as  likely  to 
start  up  in  the  afternoon  or  in  the  morning  as  at  night 

The  Signal  Service  continues  to  dispel  popular  errors.  It  is  common- 
ly believed  that  the  warmest  hours  of  the  twenty-four  are  those  between 
noon  and  three  P.  M.  This  seems  to  be  a  fallacy.  There  are  just  as 
many  cases  where  the  maximum  of  cold  occurred  between  noon  and 
three  p.  M.  as  at  other  hours.  People  often  fancy  that  the  coldest  part 
of  the  day  is  just  before  sunrise.  This  also  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  The 
Signal  Service  reports  that  it  is  often  warmer  at  six  a.  M.  than  at  the 
preceding  or  following  noon.  What  seems  still  more  singular/ is  that  a 
cold  wave  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  cold  snap,  in  which  the  thermom- 
eter falls  lower  than  it  reaches  during  the  wave.  Nature  apparently 
shivers  in  anticipation  of  what  is  to  come — as  the  boy  who  goes  to  have 
his  tooth  drawn  suffers  acuter  agonies  at  the  sight  of  the  forceps  than  he 
does  when  the  molar  is  wrenched  from  his  jaw. 


The  "Rush"  to  the  Rescue. 

Last  Saturday  morning  the  Richard  Rush  sailed  for  the  Aleutian 
Islands  to  search  for  the  crew  of  the  lost  whaler  Amethyst.  The  owner 
of  the  Amethyst.  Mr.  Knowland,  and  Mrs.  Cooty,  wife  of  the  captain, 
are  confident  that  the  crew  of  the  wrecked  whaler  are  in  safety  on  the 
shores  of  Alaska  or  the  Aleutians,  and  that  the  relief  expedition  will  be 
successful  Captain  Hooper  of  the  Rush  thinks  that  there  is  not  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  of  finding  the  shipwrecked  men,  and  most  people 
think  with  him.  The  Amethyst,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  last  sighted 
off  Cape  Lisburne,  in  690  north,  and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
before  she  could  pass  the  straits,  or,  at  any  rate,  get  below  the  ice  line 
of  Behring  Sea,  the  savage  Arctic  frosts  set  in  and  she  was  caught  in  the 
pack.  This  ice  line,  which  extends  along  the  fifty-eighth  parallel,  passes 
between  the  Pribiloffand  St.  Matthew  islands  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kos- 
kokwim  River,  and  forms  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  winter  voyages 
to  the  Arctic  seas.  The  Rush  is  therefore  restricted  to  an  exploration 
of  the  Aleutians  and  of  the  coast  as  far  north  as  Koskokuim  Bay,  with 
Ounalaska  as  a  base  of  operations.  The  hopes  of  her  success  seem 
forlorn. 

On  her  way  from  here  the  Rush  makes  a  stop  at  Port  Townsend.  on 
Puget  Sound,  to  learn  if  there  is  any  news  of  the  lost  crew,  and  then 
continues  north,  skirling  the  most  picturesquely  beautiful  coast  in  the 
world.  She  passes  but  does  not  stop  at  Sitka,  which  was  originally  the 
most  important  maritime  town  on  the  coast  of  America  north  of  Mexico. 
Thence  she  steams  westward  for  Ounalaska,  passing  Kadiak.  which, 
with  the  surrounding  islands,  has  a  population  of  two  thousand  souls. 
Before  the  artificial  ice  company  was  organized,  Kadiak  supplied  San 
Francisco  with  ice.  It  is  in  57° — the  same  latitude  as  Sitka — and  has 
greater  agricultural  advantages  than  any  other  spot  on  the  coast  of 
Alaska.  There  are  cattle  there,  imported  by  enterprising  traders,  who 
have  also  discovered  that  grass  and  potatoes  can  be  raised.  But  the 
island,  like  its  neighbors,  is  one  vast  bog;  even  the  table  lands  are  half 
submerged.  Farther  west  the  Shumagin  Islands  are  passed.  In  sum- 
mer lime,  fogs  permitting,  these  islands  look  from  the  sea  quite  green 
and  pastoral.  Below  the  mountains,  undulating  hills  seem  to  stretch 
far  and  wide,  but  on  nearer  approach  they  prove  to  be  Injgs  in  which  a 
cow  could  sink  out  of  sight.  On  Popoflf  Isl  ind  the  <  a.'i  forma  compnny 
have  a  cod  fishing  station,  and  L'nga  is  covered  wiih  the  miserable 
barabaras  of  the  sen-otter  hunters,  who  sometimes  for  months  together 


live  on  the  rocks  of  the  coast,  eating  wet  food  and  taking   . 
dog  sleep  while  they  wait  for  their  prey — the  shyest  and  most  :. 
well  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  lur-bearing  animals.     Soon  a 
ing  Belkoosky,  the  end  of  the  Alaskan  peninsula,  the  Rush  will   \ 
into  the  harbor  of  Ounalaska  Island.     Ounalaska,  a  straggling  town  of 
about  sixty  houses  of  natives  and  a  few  company  buildings,  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sea-otter  trade.      Report  stated  in  the  summer  of  1834  that 
the  warehouses  contained  three  thousand  sea-otter  skins,  which  would 
lie  worth  in   London  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
This  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  sea-otter  skins  furnished  to  the  world 
annually.     The  Alaska  Commercial  Company's  buildings  are  the  only 
substantial  houses  in  the  place,  most  of  the  others  being  the  original 
barabaras  of  the  Aleuts— sod  huts,  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  with  a  win- 
dow and  a  door,  and  built  with  the  one  end  in  view  of  keeping  warm 
with  no  expenditure  of  fuel.     In  this  matter  of  luel  the  Aleuts  are  gr  at 
sufferers.     Not  a  tree  on  the  whole  chain  of  islands  grows  spontane- 
ously.    A  few  imported  scrub  firs  have  been  transplanted  to   Kadiak, 
where  they  feebly  flourish.      Until  the  Alaska  Company  imported  coat 
from  Nanaimo,  the  Aleuts  depended  entirely  on  driftwood  and  shrubs 
for  fuel. 

From  Ounalaska  the  Rusk  starts  on  its  search,  which  will  probably  be 
a  perilous  one,  as  fogs  are  incessant  and  the  channels  dangerous. 
Should  the  crew  of  the  Amethyst  have  been  wrecked  on.  or  have  found 
their  way  to,  any  of  the  islands,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  found,  and  will 
probably  be  in  a  fair  condition.  Almost  alt  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  in- 
habited. Attu,  the  farthest  west,  has  two  hunded  and  twenty  inhabi- 
tants. Olkah,  lying  some  distance  east  of  it,  has  a  fine  harbor,  sur- 
rounded by  the  half-buried  huts  of  the  natives,  and  another  village  on 
its  coast  swells  its  population  to  some  three  hundred  souls.  On  many 
of  the  other  islands  between  Otkah  and  Ounalaska  the  shores  of  the 
bays  are  dotted  with  the  barabaras  of  the  natives.  Moreover,  ihe  cold 
of  the  Aleutians  has  been  exaggerated.  Father  VermaminofT,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  lor  some  important  meterological  observations,  states 
that  the  greatest  cold  he  experienced  during  a  long  stay  on  Ounalaska 
was  zero  Fahr.,  and  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  mercury  was 
seventy-seven  degrees.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  say  that  if  the  crew  of  the 
Amethyst  are  on  any  of  the  inhabited  Aleutians  we  may  count  upon 
their  speedy  and  safe  return.  If,  as  seems  more  probable,  the  vessel  is 
nipped  north  of  the  ice  line,  there  are  still  hopes  that  the  crew  may 
have  struggled  to  Fort  St.  Michaels  or  the  settlements  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yukon,  where  they  will  be  found  in  the  spring  by  the  Contrin. 

The  incredible  hardships  endured  by  the  crews  of  wrecked  whalers 
have  year  after  year  been  recorded  in  the  columns  of  the  press  and  in 
book  form,  and  have  excited  universal  horror  and  pity.  Men  wonder 
that  their  fellows  could  choose  a  means  of  subsistence  invoking  such 
risks  and  dangers,  yet  suggest  no  way  of  ameliorating  their  hardships. 
Why  could  not  the  Government,  knowing  the  annual  sufferings  of  the 
whalers,  station  a  supply  depot  in  or  about  Behring  Straits?  The  Dio- 
mede  Island?,  in  the  middle  of  the  straits,  must  offer  a  sheltered  harbor. 
And  south  of  them,  on  the  coast  of  Kamskatka,  are  St.  Lawrence  and 
Mechigme  bays— both  explored  last  summer  by  the  Corwin,  Mechigme 
Bay  is  an  excellent  harbor,  land-locked  and  with  eight  fathoms  of  water 
over  the  bar.  A  supply  depot,  stationed  at  any  accessible  point  offering 
a  harbor  for  the  whalers  and  food  and  shelter  for  their  crews,  would  be 
a  more  humane  and  practical  mode  of  procedure  than  wasting  time, 
money,  and  sometimes  life  En  searches  for  the  north  pole. 


The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  is,  very  wisely  and  rightly,  but  also 
very  astutely,  making  for  himself  friends  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness.  The  anti-Jewish  prejudices  of  central  Eu- 
rope are  still  strong  in  the  Balkans,  where  an  idea  is  enter- 
tained that  the  Jews  are  much  too  favorable  to  the  Moham- 
medans, with  whom  they  have  ties  of  ceremonial  and  even 
of  theological  kinship.  They  are,  therefore,  shamefully  per- 
secuted. Prince  Alexander,  however,  not  only  protects  them, 
but  recently  accepted  the  services  of  a  whole  battalion  of  five 
hundred  men,  composed  exclusively  of  Jews — an  incident 
without  a  precedent,  we  believe,  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
The  Jews  thus  honored  showed  most  determined  courage; 
and  in  the  battle  of  Slivnitza  and  the  following  engagement 
lost  one  half  their  number — two  hundred  being  killed  on  the 
field,  besides  many  wounded.  The  prince  accordingly  gave 
the  commandant,  Lieutenant  Misrachi,  the  gold  medal  for 
valor,  and  publicly  thanked  the  battalion  as  "worthy  de- 
scendants of  the  Maccabees."  The  Jews  of  Europe,  whose 
natural  foible  it  is  to  crave  for  the  distinctions  so  long  re- 
fused, will  not  forget  that  striking  incident. 


The  accounts  of  King  Alphonso's  funeral  sfate  that  at  the 
Escurial  the  procession  slowly  wound  up  the  hill  to  the  mon- 
astery. When  the  funeral  car  reached  the  principal  door  it 
was  closed.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  knocked  for  admittance. 
A  voice  inside  asked:  "Who  wishes  to  enter?5'  The  answer 
given  was  "Alphonso  XII."  The  doors  were  then  thrown 
open.  No  one  descended  to  the  vault  except  the  Prior,  the 
Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
The  coffin  was  placed  on  a  table  in  a  magnificent  black  mar- 
ble vault,  in  which  the  kings  of  Spain  lie  in  huge  marble 
tombs  all  around.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  unlocked  the  cof- 
fin, which  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  raised  the  glass 
covering  from  the  king's  face;  then,  after  requesting  perfect 
silence,  knelt  down  and  shouted  three  times  in  the  dead  mon- 
arch's ear,  "Senor!  senor!  senor!"  He  then  rose,  saying, 
according  to  the  ritual,  "  His  majesty  does  not  answer.  Then 
it  is  true  the  king  is  dead."  He  locked  the  coffin,  handed 
the  keys  to  the  Prior,  and,  taking  up  his  wand  of  office,  broke 
it  in  his  hand  and  flung  the  pieces  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 


A  New  Yorker,  who  was  a  policeman  at  the  time  of  the 
burning  of  Barnum's  Museum,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Herald  building,  recalls  the  fact  that  soon  after  the  fire  broke 
out,  he,  with  several  others,  rushed  into  the  interior,  took  the 
sea-lion — which  was  simply  a  large  seal — by  the  fins,  and 
was  dragging  it  out  along  the  pavement,  when  the  animal 
suddenly  tore  oft"  about  a  square  foot  of  his  trousers,  and  put 
him  in  such  fear  of  his  life  that  he  relinquished  his  hold,  and 
was  content  to  see  his  friends  escort  him  around  the  corner. 
He  declares  that  the  roaring  of  the  sea-lion  was  something 
magnificent. 


The  Examiner  of  Thursday  contained  over  twenty  col- 
umns of  "society"  news,  city  and  State.  This  is  the  first 
blow  from  Mr.  Henderson,  ex-managing  editor  of  the  Callt 
now  of  the  Examiner.  It  must  be  a  rattler  to  Mr.  Picker- 
ing. It  is  well  known  that  he  ranks  the  Call's  town  and 
country  "society"  news  next  in  interest  to  its  "small  ads.," 
and  as  of  great  value  to  its  circulation.  And  he  is  doubtless 
right.  _..<_ 

In  England  there  are  now  upward  of  thirty  thousand  blind 
persons.  The  proportion  of  blind  people  to  the  population 
of  all  European  nations  bears  very  nearly  the  same  ratio — 
one  in  one  thousand. 


The  electric  light  has  been  successfully  applied  at  Wool- 
wich, England,  in  photographing  the  interior  of  cannon. 
Such  pictures  are  expected  to  reveal  the  presence  of  flaws. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LEAVES    FROM    A    '49    LEDGER. 

♦ 

The  Curious  Records  of  a  Coioma  Store. 


Much  lhat  has  been  written  about  the  early  days  of  the 
gold  excitement  is  more  or  less  untrustworthy,  because  it  is 
founded  on  reminiscences,  but  some  evidence  has  recently 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  writer  that  would  be  accepted  as 
reliable  by  a  court  of  justice.  Among  the  papers  of  the  late 
James  W.  Marshall,  the  discoverer  of  gold  in  California,  was 
found  the  account-bouk  of  a  firm  lhat  carried  on  business  in 
Coloma  in  '49.  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  place  where 
gold  was  discovered.  The  book  is  full  of  charges  of  mer- 
chandise to  various  persons,  and  in  this  respect  is  very  much 
like  an  ordinary  day-book,  but  it  also  served  as  a  cash-book 
and  general  memorandum  of  all  kinds  of  transactions.  The 
name  ot'  the  firm  was  Shannon  &  Cady. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  of  the  history  of  those  times  is 
brought  to  light  by  an  investigation  of  the  musty  old  account 
book  oi"  these  '49  merchants.  The  record  of  charges  for  vari- 
ous articles  of  merchandise,  miners'  supplies,  pork,  beans, 
clothing,  etc.,  may  seem  to  be  very  dry  and  unimportant 
matter,  but  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  little  of  interest  in 
regard  to  early  life  in  the  mines  that  is  not  either  directly  re- 
vealed or  suggested  by  the  old  transactions. 

The  first  date  in  the  book  is  April  16,  1849,  and  the  last 
one  November  15th  of  the  same  year.  The  great  variety  of 
the  articles  charged  makes  it  certain  that  the  business  was  a 
more  promiscuous  one  than  is  ever  carried  on  in  these  times. 
All  kinds  of  miners'  supplies,  in  the  way  of  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, and  mining  tools,  were  sold  by  wholesale  or  retail,  liquor 
of  all  kinds  was  to  be  had  by  the  drink  or  bottle,  meals  were 
furnished  or  men  were  boarded  by  the  day,  week,  or  month, 
fresh  beef  and  rish  were  bought  and  sold,  and  gold-dust  and 
other  valuables  were  taken  on  deposit.  Business  was  carried 
on  on  Sunday,  but  it  had  not  yet  become  as  important  a  busi- 
ness day  as  it  did  afterward  in  the  mines. 

That  the  '49ers  early  began  a  life  of  dissipation  is  proved 
by  the  fact  th.it  the  liquor  trade  of  the  firm  exceeded  all  the 
rest  of  their  business,  and  for  this  reason  it  first  calls  for  at- 
tention. There  were  then  as  many  different  kinds  of  liquors 
as  we  have  to-day.  Some  of  them  were  in  greater  demand 
than  others.  The  following  is  the  order  in  which  they  seem 
to  have  been  preferred,  together  with  the  price  per  quart 
bottle:  Ale,  $5;  champagne  cider,  $6;  champagne,  $12; 
brandy,  $6;  whisky,  $6;  Rosolio  cordials,  $4;  Stoughton 
bitters,  $6;  gin,  $6;  claret,  $5;  Siliery,  $6;  porter  (pint 
bottles),  $4,  Absinthe  was  also  sold,  for  which  five  dol- 
lars a  bottle  was  charged.  Ale,  gin,  porter,  and  claret  were 
abundant.  These  are  characteristic  English  liquors,  and 
their  presence  in  California  at  the  time  may,  no  doubt,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  ships  then  laid  up 
in  San  Francisco  harbor  were  English  merchantmen.  The 
captains,  soon  finding  themselves  without  a  crew,  sold  all 
their  choice  liquors  at  what  seemed  enormous  prices  to 
speculators,  who  in  turn  would  realize  immense  profits  when 
they  reached  the  mines  with  their  goods. 

The  following  statement  of  the  first  day's  sales  recorded 
in  the  old  book  will  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  liquor  sold 
by  the  firm,  and  also  the  general  character  of  the  business. 
Of  course,  only  credit  sales  were  itemized  in  the  book,  but 
no  doubt  the  cash  sales  were  about  the  same  in  character. 
The  amount  of  credit  sales  for  the  first  day  was  $420.50.  Of 
this  $272  was  for  liquor,  $53  for  provisions,  $S  for  vinegar 
and  lemon  syrup,  and  $11.50  for  various  small  articles  of 
hardware.  Forty-six  bottles  of  ale  were  sold,  two  bottles  of 
champagne  cider,  and  one  bottle  of  brandy.  The  ale  was 
much  more  in  demand  than  any  other  liquor.  Whisky  was 
either  scarce  or  not  a  popular  drink.  The  first  charge  made 
to  Marshall  is:  "  1  bot.  whisky,  $6,:l  which  was  the  first 
whisky  sold.  This  will  cause  many  a  one  to  smile  who  knows 
of  the  weakness  that  afterward  blighted  the  poor  old  man's 
life.  His  next  purchase  was  more  creditable  to  him:  "50 
lbs.  flour  $25." 

There  is  scarcely  a  charge  of  any  length  made  in  the  book 
which  does  not  include  a  liberal  amount  of  liquor  among  the 
rest  of  the  items.  The  first  charge  is  for  one  bottle  of  ale, 
five  dollars,  and  the  last  is  for  four  drinks,  two  dollars.  Fifty- 
cents  was  invariably  charged  for  a  single  drink.  The  \49er5 
were  liberal  and  sociable  fellows,  and  seldom  drank  alone. 
No  man  is  ever  charged  with  less  than  two  drinks,  and  there 
are  charges  of  five  dollars  and  ten  dollars  for  drinks.  Thus 
early  began  the  treating  custom,  which  has  always  been  so 
characteristic  of  this  State. 

There  is  nothing  especially  remarkable  about  the  charges 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1849,  except  that  the  boys  were  dis- 
posed to  have  something  a  little  more  "high-toned''1  than 
usual  in  the  way  of  liquid  refreshments.  Ninety-six  dollars 
worth  of  champagne  is  charged  to  various  persons.  One 
man  bought  four  bottles  and  another  three.  The  usual  price 
of  champagne  was  twelve  dollars  a  bottle,  but  on  that  day 
only  eight  was  charged.  Perhaps  the  firm  patriotically  re- 
duced the  price  in  order  to  give  the  boys  a  chance  to  cele- 
brate in  the  sparkling  beverage. 

Of  course,  the  drinking  of  so  much  h'auorhad  the  same  ef- 
fect lhat  it  always  has,  and  that  effect  is  faithfully  recorded 
in  many  instances  by  the  old  account  book.  On  one  page 
there  are  an  unusual  number  of  liquor  items.  One  man 
ht  twenty-three  dollars'  worth  of  liquor— ale  whisky, 
and  dnnl;,— and  the  only  other  article  that  he  is  charged 
with  is,  "9  glasses  broken,  $10."  On  another  page  there  are 
two  con  ec  iiivc  1  harges  lor  liquor,  and  in  addition  the  first 
man  is  charged  with,  "  3  broken  glasses,  $3,"  and  the  second 
man  will)  "  1  glass  broken,  $1."  These,  no  doubt,  arc  the 
records  of  drunken  bar-room  fights,  made  lively  with  flying 
tumblers,  for  whose  breakage  the  two  hilarious  belligerent's 
were  responsible. 

Bui  here  arc  two  stories,  unraveled  from  the  tangled  thread 
of  charges  and  counter  charges,  that  have  pints  and  denoue- 
ments like  novels.  Hut  they  are  more  valuable  than  works 
of  fiction,  for  they  are  taken  from  real  life.  Among  the  debt- 
ors  of  the  firm  the  name  "Pat  Doody"  occurs  quite  often. 
Me  was  a  miner,  lor  there  arc  many  credits  for  gold  dust  to 
his  account.     F01  some  time,  at  decent  intervals,  he  bou   hi 

int  of  liquor,  but  suddenly,  one  Wedm 
the  charges  again  si    him  kinds  of  alcoholic  re- 

freshment-,  assumed  alai  iportinns      ["hal    day   his 

liquor  bill   was  twenty  dollars  ;  the   following  day,  twenty- 


three  dollars  ;  and  up  to  the  next  Tuesday,  or  during  six 
days,  he  spent  ninety-nine  dollars  for  liquor.  He  did  not 
confine  himself  to  one  kind,  but  bought  about  equal  propor- 
tions of  ale,  claret,  brandy,  gin,  and  whisky,  besides  the 
drinks.  After  this  there  is  a  suggestive  absence  of  the  name 
of  Pat  Doody  from  the  books  for  several  weeks.  Then  on 
two  consecutive  days  there  are  two  charges  to  "P.  Doody 
(by  Mrs.  D.):>  Women,  as  every  one  knows,  were  very  scarce 
in  the  mines  then,  and  this  is  the  only  woman  named  in  the 
bonk.  So  it  seems  lhat  Pat  had  a  wife.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  fearful  week's  spree  had  prostrated  him,  and 
at  last  she  had  to  come  to  the  store  herself  to  make  some 
purchases.  The  first  article  that  she  called  for— or,  at 
least,  the  first  article  charged— was,  "Whisky,  $4."  The  next 
day,  among  other  articles,  she  got,  "  Whisky,  $6."  These 
are  signs  that  Pat  was  coming  to  again.  He  had,  however, 
evidently  learned  the  lesson  not  to  fool  with  mixed  drinks, 
but  to  stick  to  the  good  old  Irish  beverage,  whisky,  and  go 
it  straight.  Although  Mrs.  Doody  was  compelled  to  buy  ten 
dollars'  worth  of  whisky  in  the  two  days  for  her  convalescent 
husband,  she  was  much  more  frugal  in  her  purchases  than 
he  had  ever  been,  for  she  also  bought  thirty  dollars'  worth  of 
provisions.  Two  days  after  this  "  P.  Doody  "  makes  his  ap- 
pearance again,  and  is  charged  with,  "  1  box  Seidlilz  pow- 
ders, $2.50."  This  move  on  the  part  of  Pat  will  be  under- 
stood by  any  one  who  is  in  the  least  familiar  with  the  habits 
of  the  topers  in  those  limes.  These  powders  were  very  much 
esteemed  by  them,  and  were  taken  as  a  means  of  regulating 
the  disturbed  digestive  apparatus  after  prolonged  sprees. 
Innumerable  boxes  were  sold,  and  two  dollars  and  a  half  a 
box  was  invariably  charged. 

The  following  incident  happened  about  the  same  time  as 
the  former.  It  seems  that  the  firm  had  a  man  doing  teaming 
for  them,  who  is  simply  called  "Dick"  in  the  accounts.  Dick 
must  have  been  an  unusually  hard  drinker,  for  liquor  charges 
against  him  are  very  frequent.  At  last,  on  July  27,  1849,  he 
was  paid  four  dollars — perhaps  all  that  was  due  him, 
although  it  was  evident,  from  a  former  item,  that  teamsters 
received  two  hundred  dollars  a  month  for  their  services. 
Immediately  after  the  settlement  is  this  memorandum  : 
George  commenced  work  in  place  of  Dick."  The  ex- 
perience of  his  predecessor  should  have  taught  the  new 
teamster  a  lesson,  but  for  a  little  over  a  week  the  charges 
against  George,  for  champagne,  champagne  cider,  ale,  wine, 
and  drinks,  are  even  more  numerous  than  had  formerly  been 
entered  against  Dick.  Then  George's  name  entirely  disap- 
pears from  the  book,  till  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  occurs  :  "  Paid  for  digging  grave  for 
George,  $25.50."  There  is  something  pathetic  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  times  in  the  fact  that  the  last  mention  of  the 
unfortunate  teamster's  name  is  simply  "  George."  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  only  name  by  which  he  was  known  in  the 
camp,  and  if  a  head-board  or  rude  stone  was  put  up  to  mark 
his  grave,  it  bore  the  simple  inscription,  "George."  The 
twenty  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  paid  for  digging  the  grave 
was  probably  the  only  expense  of  the  burial.  At  that  time 
dead  men  were  rolled  in  the  blankets  in  which  they  died,  and 
buried  without  ceremony.  Coffins  were  seldom  used,  for 
lumber  was  scarce  and  costly.  The  miners  were  glad  to  get 
enough  lumber  for  the  cradles  with  which  they  washed  their 
dirt.  A  small  cradle,  containing  about  fifteen  feet  of  lum- 
ber, was  worth  forty  dollars.  Dick  was  then  reinstated  in 
his  old  position.  He,  in  turn,  did  not  take  warning  at  the 
even  more  serious  experience  of  George.  On  the  very  day 
of  the  grave-digging  memorandum  there  are  two  liquor 
charges  against  Dick,  and  almost  every  day  thereafter  he  is 
charged  with  more  or  less  liquor. 

Among  the  names  there  are  quite  a  number  that  have  the 
title  "Dr."  affixed  to  them,  but,  judging  from  the  articles 
they  bought,  these  persons  could  have  been  neither  doctors 
of  divinity  nor  of  medicine.  No  doubt  many  of  them  weie 
dubbed  doctor  in  a  facetious  way-,  as  is  often  the  case.  One 
of  them  was  probably  a  retail  liquor-dealer,  for  he  bought 
"  2  kegs  brandy  at  $32,  $64."  The  name  of  another  is  simply 
written  "  Doctor."  The  charges  against  him  are  numerous, 
but  there  are  no  credits  entered  to  his  account.  Evidently 
the  doctor  did  not  make  a  strike.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  having  a  good  time.  During  the  few 
months  that  he  patronized  the  firm  the  charges  against  him 
are  for  liquor  and  cash  borrowed.  The  only  other  article 
that  he  bought  was  one  pair  of  overalls.  The  doctor  must 
have  been  a  favorite  with  one  of  the  firm,  or  he  could  not 
have  borrowed  so  much  money  and  obtained  so  much  liquor 
without  bringing  in  some  gold-dust.  As  time  passed  he 
grew  more  and  more  reckless,  borrowed  larger  and  larger 
amounts,  and  indulged  in  more  and  more  "drinks."  He 
also  grew  very  liberal.  At  one  time  he  called  up  all  the  boys 
and  treated  them,  as  he  is  charged  with  "  Drinks,  $10."  At 
last  the  hand-writing  in  the  account-book  changes.  Another 
and  more  cautious  member  of  the  firm  took  charge  of  affairs, 
and  the  doctor  disappears  from  among  the  list  of  debtors. 

There  was  also  a  good  sprinkling  of  military  men  in  the 
camp;  many  captains  are  mentioned,  and  one  colonel.  In 
the  rough  scramble  for  gold-dust,  the  colonel  did  not  entirely 
forget  his  rank  He  evidently  wished  to  keep  clean,  for  he 
brought  "  i  towel,  $4."  Towels  were  a  luxury  that  the  miners 
did  not  cue  much  about,  and  very  few  of  them  were  sold. 
It  is  said  lhat  they  usually  came  to  town  with  their  faces, 
hands,  and  clothing  covered  with  the  red  soil  in  which  they 
had  to  dig  before  they  reached  the  pay-dirt.  Soap  was  also 
sparingly  used;  some  was  sold,  however,  at  $175  a  pound. 
Despite  his  great  care  about  his  personal  appearance,  the 
colonel  evinced  as  much  of  a  liking  for  the  cup  that  cheers 
as  the  humbler  miners.  At  one  time  he  bought  nineteen 
dollars*  worth  of  ale  and  liquors.  At  another  time  he  is 
tiarged  with  "52  lbs.  smoked  beef,  at  80c, $42";  and  for 
fear  that  this  rather  sally  article  would  make  him  thirsty,  he 
also  added  "  liquor,  $8."  He  was  an  honest  miner,  how- 
ever, for  in  about  two  months  he  settled  up  with,  "Dust  in 
full." 

One  of  the  captains  probably  kept  a  store  in  one  of  the 
mining  camps,  of  which  there  were  then  so  many  in  the  ra- 
vinesand  canons.  Atone  time  he  bought  $1,146  worth  of  all 
kinds  of  goods  at  quite  a  reduction  from  regular  rates.  The 
captain  was  a  good  caterer.  He  knew  what  miners  wanted, 
and  began  his  purchases  with  $140  worth  of  brandy  and 
whisky.  His  whole  liquor  bill  amounted  105364.  He  also 
did  not  forget  to  buy  $36  worth  of  Seidlitz  powders.  Only 
five  pounds  of  soap  is  in  the  bill,  and  no  towels.     Business 


experience  confirmed  the  captain  in  his  opinion  as  to  the 
preferences  of  the  miners.  A  bill  of  goods  purchased  a 
month  later  amounted  to  $625.  The  liquor  part  of  it  was 
$420;  provisions,  $114,  the  remaining  articles  being  matches, 
pipes,  tumblers,  etc. 

No  doubt  the  presence  of  so  many  captains  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  a  great  number  of  seamen  in  the  mines. 
On  land  sailors  almost  always  become  captains,  Many  of 
the  articles  mentioned  in  the  old  account-book  are  such  as 
are  usually  found  on  shipboard.  The  seaman's  well-known 
liking  for  grog  accounts  in  great  measure  for  the  enormous 
amount  of  liquor  consumed.  *I  he  presence  of  scurvy  is  also 
plainly  indicated  by  the  account-book.  A  large  quantity  of 
pickled  pork  was  sold  at  $1.75  a  pound,  and  mackerel  at 
$2.50  a  pound.  In  order  to  prevent  the  scurvy  caused  by 
the  eating  of  so  much  salt  meat,  the  miners  bought  great 
quantities  of  sour  articles  ot  food,  in  the  way  of  pickles, 
vinegar,  and  lemon  syrup.  The  pickles  were  sold  at  $7  a 
bottle,  the  vinegar  at  $3,  or  $7  a  gallon,  and  the  lemon  syrup 
at  $5  a  bottle.  As  a  preventive  of  scurvy,  the  English  ships 
carried  lemon-juice,  and  the  American  ships  carried  vinegar. 
Sauerkraut  was  also  on  sale,  and  was  much  sought  after  at 
$2  a  pound.  "  Dutch  Jake"  was  among  the  regular  custom* 
ers  of  the  store,  and  perhaps  he  had  the  honor  of  int;  oducing 
this  distinctively  German  dish  into  the  mines. 

Ham  was  also  to  be  had  at  the  store  at  $2.50  a  pound. 
Lard  sold  for  $2  a  pound ;  cheese  at  the  same  price,  and  but- 
ter at  $2.25.  These  articles  must  have  been  very  scarce,  in- 
deed, for  they  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  book.  Canned 
meats  were  even  scarcer,  and  the  little  sold  brought  enor- 
mous prices.  Sardines  were  worih  $6  a  box,  and  oysters  $10 
a  can  ;  $2.50  was  asked  for  a  single  meal,  but  this  was  cheap 
compared  with  a  meal  that  "  Farmer  Jack  "  is  charged  with. 
He  bought  "  1  box  sardines,  $6,"  and  "  1  lb.  hard  bread,  $1." 
It  was  something  extra,  however,  and  no  doubt  he  esteemed 
it  a  sumptuous  repast.  The  hard  bread  is  another  article  of 
sea  fare.  It  was  ordinary  hard-tack,  which  was  shipped  to 
the  mines  in  barrels,  and  sold  for  $1  a  pound.  Little  bread 
was  baked  by  the  miners  at  first,  as  flour  was  scarce  and 
costly,  and  saleratus  was  almost  as  precious  as  gold-dust,  for 
one  pound  of  it  was  sold  for  $12.  In  the  winter  of  '49,  when 
the  roads  became  almost  impassable,  the  price  of  all  kinds 
of  goods  went  up,  and  flour  was  worth  $1  a  pound.  The 
freight  charges  from  Sacramento  were  as  high  as  thirty-five 
cents  a  pound. 

According  to  the  old  account-book,  some  knick-knacks 
were  also  sold  at  the  store.  There  were  walnuts  at  $2  a 
pound,  raisins  at  $2,  figs  at  $1.50,  cloves  at  $12,  sugar  at  85 
cents,  crackers  at  $1.50,  green  lea  at  $4,  coffee  at  50  cents, 
salt  at  40  cents,  dried  apples  at  $1.25,  mustard  at  $6  a  bottle, 
and  cayenne  pepper  at  $3.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  a  very  little  of  most  of  these  articles  was  sold,  as 
there  were  very  small  quantities  of  them,  and  they  often  could 
not  be  obtained  at  any  price. 

Beans  were  sold  at  50  cents  a  pound.  About  the  cheapest 
kind  of  food  to  be  obtained  was  fresh  beef,  at  from  y]x/i  to 
50  cents  a  pound.  Very  fine  beef  cattle  were  abundant  then. 
Long  before  the  miners  came  into  the  country  the  foothills 
had  been  used  as  cattle  ranges  by  the  Mexicans  and  others. 
It  would  seem  that  the  miners  might  have  kept  themselves 
free  from  scurvy  and  other  disorders,  if  they  had  eaten  mere 
fresh  beef  and  less  pickled  pork,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  were  scattered  around  in  almost  inaccessible  places 
in  the  ravines  and  canons,  and  were  often  not  able  to  come 
to  town  for  their  supplies.  In  the  earliest  days  the  grocer 
did  not  deliver  goods,  and  the  miners  were  compelled  to  come 
sometimes  many  miles  for  their  provisions,  and  carry  them 
to  their  camps  in  sacks  thrown  over  their  shoulders.  They 
had  therefore  to  buy  meat  that  would  not  spoil.  Fresh  salm- 
on could  also  be  obtained,  and  was  sold  for  $1  a  pound. 
In  very  early  days,  before  the  miners  made  the  streams  too 
muddy,  the  salmon  came  up  in  the  American  River  as  far  as 
Coloma.  Salmon  trout  and  olher  fine  fish  were  also  plenti- 
ful, and  some  of  the  miners  indulged  in  fishing.  Many  fish- 
hooks and  lines  were  sold  at  $1  a  dozen,  and  fish-hooks  and 
lines  at  $2  apiece. 

The  only  green  fruit  mentioned  in  the  account-book  is  the 
plantain.  This  is  a  fruit  of  the  same  variety  as  the  banana, 
and  is  very  much  like  it  in  shape,  but  in  size  is  larger  and 
longer.  The  plantain  tree  grows  in  tropical  climates,  and  its 
fruit  is  a  chief  arlicle  of  food.  It  is  not  so  fine  flavored  or 
sweet  as  the  banana,  and  little  is  popularly  known  about  it 
in  this  country.  In  '49  they  came  from  the  Isthmus  01 
Panama  in  ships,  but  have  never  been  brought  to  California 
in  any  quantity  since. 

Oxen  were  very  much  used  for  draught  animals  in  early 
days,  and  were,  comparatively,  not  very  high  in  price.  The 
firm  bought  two  bullocks  at  $72  apiece.  Feed  was  scarce 
and  dear.     Barley  was  worth  50  cents  a  pound. 

Cooking  utensils,  the  account-book  tells  us,  were  as  scarce 
and  costly  as  provisions.  A  frying-pan  was  worth  56,  a 
sauce-pan  $12,  a  corTee-pot  $10,  an  iron  pot  $10,  a  tin  pan 
$10,  a  pitcher  $4,  a  drinking-cup  $2,  a  butcher-knife  5250, 
an  iron  spoon  $1,  wine  glasses  $1  to  $1.50  apiece,  and  knives 
and  forks  $20  a  dozen.  Small  India  rubber  canteens  at  $6 
apiece  were  used  to  carry  water  in.  The  miners,  in  washing 
their  dirt,  soon  made  all  the  running  streams  thick  and  dark 
with  mud,  and  water  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes  had 
often  to  be  carried  for  great  distances  from  springs  on  the 
hillsides. 

The  following  were  the  prices  of  mining  and  other  tools: 
Mining-pan  $9,  shovel  $7,  crowbar  $10,  pick  $7,  axe-helve 
$2,  axe  and  helve  $7,  hatchet  $5,  corkscrew  $4,  nails  $1  a 
pound.  Rope  was  sold  as  high  as  $2.25  a  pound.  A  nauti- 
cal term  was  used  in  connection  with  the  rope  charges. 
Sometimes  it  was  sold  by  the  fathom,  at  from  75  cents  to  Si 
a  fathom. 

Fond  relatives  in  thr  "States,"  who  never  heard  from  their 
dear  ones  after  they  reached  the  gold  fields,  will  scarcely 
wonder  at  the  long  silence  when  they  learn  that  ink  was  worth 
$4  a  bottle. 

Tobacco,  like  liquor,  was  plentiful.  It  sold  for  from  $2  to 
$2.75  a  pound.  Common  clay  pipes,  such  as  are  now  given 
away,  were  worth  25  cents  apiece.  Candles  were  worth  from 
$1  to  $1.25  apiece,  or  $2.50  a  pound. 

Powder,  lead,  and  percussion  caps  are  often  mentioned 
among  the  charges  in  the  old  account-book.  Firearms  were 
then  in  demand,  as,  before  the  Vigilance  Committee  with 
their  summary  executions  began  to  make  themselves  dreaded, 
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the  country  was  full  of  murderous  marauders.  Many  a  miner 
was  killed  and  robbed  of  his  gold  dust  in  some  lonely  spot  in 
the  dark,  heavily  wooded  canons  and  gulches.  The  Mexi- 
cans and  Spaniards  used  knives  exclusively  as  weapons  of 
defense,  and  their  cutting-affrays  were  cruel  and  bloody. 

It  is  evident  that  there  was  not  a  large  or  varied  stock  of 
clothing  in  the  store  to  select  from.  Coats  were  rarely  worn, 
and  but  three  of  them  are  mentioned.  One  frock  coat  must 
have  Been  sold  to  a  dude,  for  at  the  same  time  he  bought  an- 
other rare  article :  "  One  pair  socks,  $3."  The  frock  coat 
could  not  have  been  considered  good  stock.  It  was  sold  for 
$13,  which  «as  very  low.  A  duck  coat  was  sold  for  $20,  and 
a  linen  coat  for  $16.  Most  of  the  miners  had  come  from  cold 
countries,  and  did  not  feel  the  need  of  a  coat  in  ihe  warm 
climate  of  California.  In  the  accounts  there  are  very  fre- 
quent charges  for  the  blue  woolen  shirts  that  in  our  ideas 
have  since  become  so  much  associated  with  the  '4gers. 
They  were  sold  for  $7  and  SS  apiece.  Wool  hats  were  worth 
$12,  and  Panama  hats  $10  apiece.  Combs  brought  $2.50  and 
$3  apiece.  So  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  miners  became 
noted  for  their  slouch  hats  and  shaggy  heads.  A  pair  of  "cor- 
duroy pants"  were  sold  for  $32,  a  pair  of  "duck  pants"  for 
$20,  and  "common  woolen  pants"were  worth  from  $25  to  $27. 
Long  leather  boots  that  came  above  the  knees  sold  readily 

I  for  $36  a  pair.  A  pair  of  blankets  was  worth  $32. 
There  was  very  little  specie  in  circulation  in  '49.  Most 
of  the  articles  bought  in  the  store  were  paid  for  in  gold  dust. 
Sometimes  the  receipts  for  the  day  are  given  in  the  account- 
book.  On  July  7th,  $t  in  specie  was  taken  in  and  $424  in 
"dust."  On  July  4th,  $S  in  specie  was  received.  On  other 
days  the  receipt  of  specie  was  larger  and  sometimes  there 
was  none. 

As  to  the  profits  in  the  business,  the  old  account-book  tells 
us  that  these  '49  merchants  expected  to  double  their  money 
on  all  transactions.  A  few  bills  of  merchandise  that  they 
bought  in  San  Francisco  or  Sacramento  are  recorded,  and  in 
■  almost  every  instance  the  prices  afterward  charged  for  differ- 
ent articles  are  twice  as  much  as  the  prices  paid  for  them. 

The  store  was  very  near  to  the  old  Sutter  sawmill,  and  the 
mill  company  were  very  good  customers.  Considerable  lum- 
ber must  have  been  sawed  in  '49,  for  from  five  to  eight  men 
were  at  work  there  all  the  time.  No  doubt  they  got  an  enor- 
mous price  for  the  lumber,  but  it  also  cost  them  a  great  deal 
to  get  it  out.  The  mill  men  boarded  at  the  hotel  department 
of  the  store,  which  cost  $5  a  day  to  the  man.  Every  week 
the  company  is  charged  with  from  $£75  to  $280  for  board 
alone. 

There  are  many  odd  names  in  the  old  account-book.  Then 
very  few  men  were  known  by  their  right  names.  Often  the 
Christian  name  alone  is  given.  Accounts  are  charged  to 
"  Dick,"  "  Tom,"  "  Jack,"  "  George,"  "  Charley,"  "  Emanuel," 
"Dutch  Jake,"  "Uncle  Jake,"  "Uncle  Jimmy,"  "Kanaka 
Charley,"  "Yankee  Jim,"  "  Utica,"  and  "Stranger."  They 
also  followed  the  original  custom  of  naming  men  after  their 
occupations.  We  find:  "Teamster  Jake,''  "Butcher  Boy," 
"  Sailor  Boy,"  "  Sailor  Bill,"  "  Farmer  Jack,"  "  Doctor,"  and 
"Texas  Ranger  &  Co.  (by  partner.)"  Sometimes  the  name 
is  given,  and  following  it,  in  parenthesis,  is  the  nickname  by 
which  the  man  was  more  generally  known,  as  "  Sweetman 
(Bricks),31  "  Wm.  Wilson  (Mormon),"  "Fuller  (Uncle  Jim- 
my ,''  "  McVowels  (Yankee  Jim.)"  But  in  the  last  instance 
the  surname  McVowels  was  only  added  once;  after  that 
"Yankee  Jim"  alone  is  used. 

Most  of  the  miners  of  those  times  put  their  gold  dust  into 
tin  cans  and  buried  it,  but  some  of  them  deposited  it  with  the 
store-keepers.  In  the  account-book  quite  a  number  of  gold- 
dust  deposits  are  recorded  in  amounts  of  from  a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  a  thousand  dollars  and  more.  The  dust  was  valued 
at  sixteen  dollars  an  ounce. 

The  customers  of  the  store  did  not  long  remain  in  that 
vicinity,  but  soon  scattered  among  other  camps  and  new  dig- 
gings. Men  who  mined  in  Coloma  in  '50  can  recognize  but 
few  of  the  names  in  the  old  account-book.  They  disappeared, 
and  the  even  more  eager  gold-seekers  who  followed  demol- 
ished the  saw-mill  and  the  store,  ruined  and  re-mined  the 
ground,  till  now  the  spots  on  which  they  stood  can  scarcely 
be  pointed  out.  The  store,  with  its  merchants  and  custom- 
ers, has  long  since  passed  away,  leaving  this  musty,  tell-tale 
old  volume  to  give  us  many  a  side  glance,  as  it  were,  into  the 
strange,  wild  life  of  the  miners,  who,  in  the  first  flush  of  the 
gold  excitement,  thirty-six  years  ago,  washed  their  dirt  in 
the  muddy  stream,  and  lived  in  the  log  cabins  among  the 
great  pines  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at  Coloma. 

January,  1S86.  C.  F.  DEGELMAN. 


At  Chester,  Delaware,  not  long  ago,  two  negroes  were  put 
in  the  pillory  for  some  misdemeanor,  and  an  enterprising 
photographer  made  a  view  of  them,  which  he  proposes  to  cir- 
culate as  a  relic  of  barbarism.  The  two  men  appear  stand- 
ing on  a  platform  about  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  their  heads 
and  arms  being  held  fast  in  three  parallel  openings  of  a  thick 
plank.  In  order  to  give  zest  to  the  scene,  a  third  negro  is 
being  flogged  just  beneath  the  platform,  his  hands  being  tied 
up  to  the  post  that  supports  it. 


Theophlle  Gautier  lived  in  dread  of  the  evil  eye.  Offen- 
bach was  credited  with  being  a  jettatore  (one  who  has  the 
evil  eye),  and  Gautier  would  never  write  the  name  of  Offen- 
bach. When  it  became  absolutely  necessary  that  this  name 
should  figure  in  his  copy,  Gautier  would  pick  up  a  newspaper 
and  clip  out  the  necessary  letters,  which  he  would  paste  in 
order  upon  his  manuscript.  The  fatal  name  was  there,  but 
Gautier  had  not  written  it,  thus  escaping  the  jettatura. 


The  architect  ,of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Potter's  house,  at  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Philadelphia,  has  produced  a  novel  effect  by  giving 
to  the  trimmings  of  the  parlor  the  tint  of  charred  wood.  It 
was  altogether  an  accidental  result,  the  wood  having  been 
primed  with  a  light  coat  of  black,  which  turned  out  to  be  so 
satisfactory  that  it  was  allowed  to  remain  without  change. 


In  his  fifteen  years'  rule  in  EIsass-Lothringen,  General 
-ManteufFel  suppressed  a  few  French  papers  ;  but  in  less 
than  that  number  of  months  Prince  Hohenlohe  has  sup- 
pressed ten  times  as  many.  Indeed,  the  circulation  of  all 
French  papers  is  forbidden,  save  the  Temps,  Figaro, Gil Bias, 
and  Petit  Journal. 


CHRISTMAS    IN    PARIS. 


"Paxislna."  describes  Holiday  Customs  among  High  and  Low. 

Christmas  in  Paris!  What  strange  thoughts  it  arouses!! 
How  hollow  and  thin  it  seems  to  any  one  who  has  seen  an  j 
English  or  a  German  Christmas — or  who  has  watched  the  \ 
children  preaching  in  the  Ara  Cceli,  and  wondered  (perhaps 
smiled)  at  the  marvelous  spectacle  of  the  jeweled  Bambino 
being  solemnly  paraded  through  the  aisles  of  that  most 
venerable  of  Roman  churches,  to  the  sound  of  hymns  and 
in  the  light  of  innumerable  candles.  Yet,  Noel,  sweet 
Noel,  had  its  charms  even  before  the  English  idea  of  Christ- 
mas was  imported  along  with  other  English  customs.  It 
had  a  savor  of  its  own,  which  Anglophobes  will  tell  you 
has  been  chased  away  by  the,  to  them,  modern  introduction 
of  "  ChrissmasJ1  The  legend  of  the  petit  Jesus  coming  down 
the  chimney  and  filling  children's  shoes  with  goodies  was  de- 
liciously  quaint.  No  one  to-day,  not  even  the  juveniles, 
really  believes,  in  this  skeptical  city,  in  such  immediate  and 
divine  intervention.  You  would  have  to  travel  far  into  Brit- 
tany to  find  a  people  primitive  enough  for  that. 

The  supping  after  midnight  mass — a  mediaeval  custom 
enough  of  itself — has  done  much  to  vulgarize  Noel  In  old 
times,  a  fervent  Catholic  might  be  none  the  worse,  morally, 
for  deep  libations  and  rich  viands  partaken  of  between  one 
and  six  on  Christmas  morning:  he  was  accustomed  to  down- 
right measures  in  everything,  and  his  faith  and  digestion  were 
both  equally  strong.  But  with  the  weak  or  thinner  natures 
of  the  present  it  is  different.  The  rowdy  side  of  French 
Christmas — the  unseemly  rioting  outside  the  churches,  the 
Pantagruel  feasting  of  theReveiilon  with  its  million  of  snails 
and  oysters,  its  oceans  of  white  wine,  and  its  tons  of  black 
pudding — has  a  decidedly  degenerating  effect.  The  holy 
and  profane  jostle  each  other  too  closely;  the  wickedness  is 
too  barefaced  and  the  devoutness  is  too  superficial  to  act  as 
antidotes.  I  have  often  issued  from  a  service  at  St.  Eustache 
or  the  Passionists  to  find  myself  in  the  thick  of  a  howling 
mob — at  all  times  objectionable,  but,  most  of  all,  at  Noel. 
The  children  of  Belial  don't  believe  in  the  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual. They  resent  the  incense-pot  and  the  sound  of 
canticles  as  personal  insults.  The  scenes  one  sometimes 
stumbles  on  at  Reveillon  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Halles  Centrales  would  give  one  a  very  excellent  foretaste  of 
Pandemonium.  So  does  Whitechapel  on  a  Saturday  even- 
ing, by  the  way;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  no  belter  in  New 
York — but  with  these  Parisina  has  nothing  to  do.  I  dare 
say  it  was  much  the  same  years  ago,  when  Dumas  wrote  his 
"Mohicans  de  Paris"  and  "Salvator" — the  underground 
haunts  of  vice  invaded  by  unwonted  patrons  at  this  season, 
tottering  swells  from  the  clubs,  adventurous  demi-mondaines, 
and  reckless  foreigners — only  one  likes  to  assume  that  the 
world  grows  better  and  purer  as  time  goes  on.  As  then,  des- 
perate quarrels  arise  and  knives  are  drawn  ;  and  more  than 
one  "mysterious  disappearance"  would  be  explained  if  the 
police  only  knew  where  the  missing  man  had  spent  his  Re- 
veillon. 

There  is  a  more  pleasant  side,  however,  to  Christmas  in 
Paris,  trivial  if  you  like,  though  healthy  and  fresh.  Religion 
enters  little  into  the  festivities,  and  we  have,  fortunately,  got 
rid  of  superstition.  But  they  have  a  worldly  brightness  and 
a  glitter  all  their  own,  which  tempts  one,  year  after  year,  to 
the  boulevards  to  see  the  merry  fairs,  and  fill  the  huge  ba- 
zaars and  stores  with  gaping  throngs  eager  for  a  peep  at  the 
pretty  goods  which  every  Christmas  are  accumulated  for  our 
delectation. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Sardou  to  rail  at  modern  Paris  as 
stupid  and  trite;  to  affect  a  hatred  of  the  spacious  streets 
and  palatial  magasins  which  have  replaced  the  dark  and 
winding  lanes,  the  dingy  boutiques  and  booths,  which  he 
knew  in  his  young  days.  Where  would  Noel  be  but  for  the 
improvements  of  Haussman  ?  Why,  haif  our  Noel  is  im- 
pressed into  the  electric-lit  halls  of  the  Bon  Marche  and  the 
Louvre.  The  Fair  on  the  boulevards  has  certainly  not  lost 
its  charms  because  the  stalls  are  housed  in  pretty  little 
wooden  cabins,  whereas  the  interest  felt  in  the  shops  is  in- 
creased tenfold,  because  the  proprietors  do  not  conceal  their 
goods  within,  but  exhibit  the  best  and  prettiest  of  them  to 
the  public  behind  huge  sheets  of  plate  glass,  and  light  them 
up  as  brightly  as  possible  as  soon  as  the  early  twilight  has 
come  on. 

The  Louvre,  the  Bon  Marche,  the  Printemps,  and  other 
great  emporiums  were  about  the  first  to  set  themselves  to 
please  the  public  generally,  without  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad  customers — those  who  go  prin- 
cipally to  see  what  is  to  be  seen,  and  to  make  insignificant 
purchases,  and  those  whose  purses  are  as  deep  as  their  re- 
quirements are  numerous.  And  the  immense  success  of  their 
great  trading  ventures  encouraged  all  to  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps. The  smaller  shops  of  the  Boulevards,  Avenue  de 
l'Opera,  and  other  great  thoroughfares,  can  not,  it  is  said, 
throw  open  their  doors  to  all  comers,  as  the  marckands  de 
nouveautds  do,  but  they  make  their  windows  so  attractive 
that  here,  if  anywhere,  is  Vanity  Fair — the  world's  show. 

Noel  is  the  children's  great  day,  better  for  them  even  than 
the  Jour  de  TAn,  when  their  elders  will  be  thinking  of  them- 
selves as  well  as  of  the  juveniles.  They  are  taken  to  see  the 
shops  as  to  a  fair.  Between  this  and  Christmas  the  maga- 
sins  de  nouveauiis  will  be  crowded  with  little  ones.  What 
joy  to  contemplate  the  legions  of  lovely  dolls,  with  their 
flaxen  locks,  their  pure  complexions,  and  their  bold,  black 
eyes;  dressed  in  the  latest  baby  fashion,  in  all  the  bravery 
of  silks  and  velvets,  plumed  hats  and  flounced  petticoats ! 
How  delightful  to  watch  the  toy  train  making  its  shrill  way 
to  and  from  the  miniature  stations !  What  an  immense 
amount  of  amusement  may  be  derived,  free  of  cost,  from  the 
other  mechanical  toys— the  clumsy  bear  climbing  up  the 
snow-covered  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  stately  camel  and  the  cum- 
brous elephant  making  their  ponderous  way  across  a  table- 
top,  or  the  frantic  antics  of  the  jumping  frog,  or  the  dancing 
pig  and  the  prancing  war-charger!  And  what  a  wail  there 
would  go  up  from  Toto  and  Mimi  if  they  were  deprived  of 
the  delight  of  seeing  the  monster  Christmas  tree  in  the 
Palais  Royal  Hall,  at  the  Louvre! 

The  Christmas  tree  is  of  comparative  recent  introduction 
here,  but  it  has  been  transplanted  into  good  soil  and  flour-  \ 
ishes  exceedingly  well.     Even  the  little  ones  of  the  commer- 
cial schools  are  to  have  their  tree  this  year,  as  well  as  the 


children  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  It  will  be  set  uy 
midst  of  the  Palais  de  l'Industrie,  M.  Alphand  heir, 
siding  genius,  backed  up  by  the  kindly  charity  of  the 
and  shop-keeping  classes;  and  thousands  of  toys  and  thou- 
sands of  kilogrammes  of  sweetmeats  will  be  hung  up  for  ulti- 
mate distribution  among  them  by  kindly,  generous  hands. 
The  stationers'  shops  are  full  of  Christmas  cards  and  knick- 
knacks  for  the  Christmas  tree.  Kale  Greenaway  is  as  great 
a  prophet  here  as  in  her  own  country.  Christmas  numbers 
have  become  an  institution  in  periodical  literature.  Fon- 
tainebleau  forest  is  now  annually  rifled  of  its  treasures  of 
holly,  and  the  pearly  berries  of  the  mistletoe  glisten  among 
the  palm  trees  in  the  florists'  windows,  among  the  waxen 
blossoms  of  the  forced  lilac  and  lilies- of- the- valley,  and  the 
scentless  rosebuds  from  Nice.  Raisins  and  candied  peel, 
plum-cakes  and  buns,  mince-pies  and  pudding,  find  ready 
purchasers;  they  come  in  after  the  Joie  gras  and  the  black 
pudding,  paving  the  way  for  the  lighter  confectioner)'  of  the 
New  Year — the  chocolate  creams  and  the  fondants,  the  su- 
gared violets  and  the  nougat. 

There  was  a  time,  and  not  so  many  years  ago,  either,  when 
all  this  was  unknown  to  the  general  public.  Looking  into 
the  past,  however,  I  can  recall  many  sweet,  happy  Christ- 
mases  enjoyed  after  the  English  fashion,  many  English  Pari- 
sian homes  in  the  Champs-EIyse'es  quarter  decorated  at  this 
season  with  glistening  holly,  while  in  my  mind's  eye  I  travel 
back  a  long  avenue  of  radiant  Christmas  trees.  But  it  is  a 
sorrowful  journey  to  take.  Alas!  many  of  those  on  whose 
bright  faces  the  reflection  of  the  candles  shone  are  here  no 
longer  to  give  us  back  their  smiles  or  warm  our  hearts  with 
their  sweet  presence.  Others,  who  were  then  young,  are  now 
mothers  and  fathers  and  have  broods  of  their  own;  they 
don't  come  to  see  our  Christmas  trees  any  longer;  but  if 
they  light  up  special  trees  of  their  own,  let  us  hope  they  do 
so  with  a  kindly  thought  of  the  neiges  d'antan.  The  open- 
ing chapters  of  many  a  love-story  have  commenced  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  Christmas  tree.  ^Ime  have  turned  out 
well;  one  girl,  whose  fingers  the  handsome  youth  pressed  as 
he  helped  her  to  hang  the  gay  baubles  among  the  pine 
boughs,  is  now  a  buxom  matron,  loving  and  beloved  ;  another, 
to  whom  all  looked  so  bright,  is  now  a  sorrowing  widow  with 
the  memory  of  that  first  lover's  kiss  under  the  mistletoe  still 
clinging  to  her  lips.  Better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  to 
regret  those  first  sweet  love  passages,  or  to  have  had  all 
thought  of  them  chased  from  the  mind  by  unkindness  and 
neglect ! 

Uur  French  friends,  lang  syne,  used  to  join  in  our  Christ- 
mas revelries  right  merrily.  The  holly-berries  and  the  was- 
sail, the  sombre  tree  with  its  gaudy  burden  of  wax-lights  and 
bonbons,  have  suggested  many  a  well-rounded  Alexandrine 
and  more  than  one  clearly  turned  sonnet  to  budding  poets — 
now  full-blown  Academicians.  These  were  times  when  pine 
trees  were  not  provided  by  the  hundreds  at  the  Madeleine 
Market,  as  they  are  now,  and  the  mistletoe  bough  had  to  be 
procured  by  special  messenger,  from  some  moss-grown  apple- 
tree  outside  the  walls  of  the  capital.  We  were  proud  of  our 
festivities  in  those  well-remembered  days.  The  pudding  was 
a  triumph  that  sometimes  lay  heavy  on  the  stomachs  of  our 
Gallic  guests  ;  it  was  laboriously  evolved  out  of  incongruous 
ingredients.  The  bit  of  holly  on  the  top,  obtained  with  so 
much  difficulty,  was  its  crowning  glory.  Nowadays  it  is  all 
so  easy.  We  have  only  to  drop  a  hint  to  the  epicier,  and  all 
the  requisites  are  provided  forthwith.  Being  so  easy,  per- 
haps we  don't  care  for  it  quite  so  much,  or  is  it  that  we  have 
grown  older  and  wiser  ? 

I  have  eaten  many  a  pudding,  but  there  is  one  I  shall 
never  forget.  Plums  it  had  none,  of  suet  it  was  innocent,  the 
flour  had  a  dingy  hue,  and  its  perfume  was  redolent  of  mys- 
teries. It  was  during  the  Paris  siege — already  a  chapter  of 
modem  history.  Small  was  the  British  coloriy  during  those 
dark  days,  only  half  a  dozen  families  were  here  in  all,  and 
not  two  of  those  had  a  pudding  at  all.  Oh,  what  a  pud- 
ding it  was  !  How  heavy  in  the  middle  !  What  a  poor, 
strained  apology  for  the  great  national  dish  !  The  first 
course  of  horse-flesh  had  been  greedily  devoured  (we  were 
not  over-nice  in  our  tastes  at  that  time),  and  just  as  the  pud- 
ding made  its  appearance  there  was  a  loud  ring  at  the  door. 
Visitors  were  few,  and  we  started.  "  A  telegram  ! ::  "  Yes  ! " 
News  of  friends  and  dear  ones  in  England.  A  dozen  words, 
not  more,  by  pigeon  post  from  Tours.  How  happy  we  all 
felt — too  happy  for  words  !  This  was  sauce  for  the  pudding 
in  good  earnest.  None  richer  and  more  toothsome  ever  was 
eaten.  "Throw  on  a  log" — on  such  a  night  even  fuel  could 
not  be  economized.  "Let's  have  a  blaze,  if  it's  the  last. 
And  here's  to  the  health  of  absent  friends  in  a  bumper  of 
claret,  and  confusion  to  the  enemy,  the  roar  of  whose  guns 
makes  distant  thunder  in  our  ears." 

And  so  we  fight  our  battles  over  again,  like  blue-coated 
Invalides  or  Chelsea  pensioners.  PARISINA. 

Paris,  December  20,  1SS5. 


Gloomy  Siberia  has  furnished  a  joke  of  her  own  that  has 
made  all  the  Russias  laugh.  Ivan  Petroff,  a  merchant  and 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Gorki,  of  the  Tomsk  Province,  died 
a  while  ago.  The  citizens  raised  two  hundred  rubles  to  pro- 
cure a  painting  of  the  dead  mayor.  They  sent  the  money  to 
Mr.  Skotti,  the  well-known  painter  of  Moscow,  asking  him 
to  make  a  portrait  of  the  mayor.  They  did  not  inclose  any 
photograph,  but  gave  this  description  :  "Age,  fifty-two  years 
and  six  months  ;  stature,  five  feet  six  inches  ;  hair  and  eye- 
brows, auburn  ;  eyes,  gray  ;  nose,  mouth,  and  chin,  ordina- 
ry ;  face,  clean.  He  had  no  special  traits,  except  stammer- 
ing." The  artist  laughed,  and  gave  the  curious  order  to 
one  of  his  young  pupils,  AstrakhofT,  who  in  a  few  days 
painted  the  portrait  of  the  stammering  mayor  and  sent  it 
to  Siberia.  In  a  few-  weeks  Skotti  received  a  letter  from  the 
Gorkians,  saying  :  "The  relatives  of  the  late  Mr.  Petroff  and 
the  rest  of  the  citizens  believe  that  no  better  likeness  could 
have  been  made." 


The  following  paragraph  is  from  the  New  York  Star: 
"  What  lots  of  Californians  there  are  in  New  York  now.  One 
thing  is  peculiar  about  their  women  :  they  are  are  the  most 
positively  conscious  of  their  clothes  of  any  in  the  world. 
Those  who  ought  to  know  better  appear  as  if  they  were  ad- 
vertising some  modiste,  and  as  if  they  lived  for  that.  It's  a 
pity,  for  some  of  them  are  pretty  enough  to  make  one  wish 
a  better  air  for  them." 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


ACTORS    AND    PUGILISTS. 


'  Flaneur"  tells  What  the  Lights  of  the  Stage  and  the  Ring  are  Doing. 


I  wandered  down  among  the  crowds  on  Fourteenth  Street 
a  few  days  ago.  In  front  of  one  window  I  stumbled  against 
Tony  Hart,  looking  small,  sullen,  and  unhappy.  He  wore 
a  coat  with  a  seal-skin  collar,  and  his  hands  were  thrust 
deeply  into  his  pockets,  and  the  old-lime  jolly  smile  seemed 
to  have  departed  from  the  round  face  of  Harrigan's  old  part- 
ner. This  appearance  of  melancholy  may  have  been  due  in 
a  large  measure  10  the  man  who  was  talking  to  him,  Mr.  M. 
B.  Curtis,  the  "Sam'l  of  Posen"  actor.  Mr.  Curtis  looked 
shabby  and  in  the  need  of  a  barber,  his  clothing  was  not  re- 
splendent, and  he  had  the  general  appearance  of  a  truck- 
driver  or  a  light  stevedore  out  of  work.  One  hand  firmly 
grasped  Mr.  Hart's  shoulder,  while  the  other  was  waving 
violently  in  front  of  Han's  nose,  while  Curtis  talked  with  un- 
ceasing volubility  at  the  good-naiurcd  little  comedian. 
Not  a  dozen  steps  further  on  1  ran  against  a  no  less  distin- 
guished man  than  John  L.  Sullivan  himself.  This  worthy 
was  standing  in  front  of  a  window  which  was  packed  to  the 
very  ceiling  with  all  sorts  of  knick-knacks.  Sullivan  was  look- 
ing at  the  street,  with  his  bands  in  his  pockets  and  a  distant 
look  upon  his  classic  features.  "This  hull  town,"  he  said, 
with  a  mournful  shake  of  his  head,  "has  gone  plum  up  on 
the  [apanese.  New  York  don't  seem  to  do  nothing  half- 
ways.  When  it  goes  in  for  a  winner,  it  goes  the  hull  pile  or 
nothing.  I  have  been  walking  along  here  for  an  hour,  and  I 
ain't  seen  nothing  but  things  that  come  from  Japan." 
"  How  do  you  like  your  new  business  ? " 
"  Well,"  said  Sullivan  (who,  by  the  way,  made  his  debut 
here  a  few  nights  ago  as  Greek  statue  in  a  minstrel  show), 
"  1  can't  say  that  1  am  all  used  up  over  it,  but  it  is  respecta- 
ble and  there  is  money  in  it.  1  have  settled  down,"  he  add- 
ed, senteniiously,  'stopped  drinking,  and  I  am  making 
money.  Did  you  see  me  act  last  night  over  to  the  theatre?" 
"  Yes,  1  saw  you  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  were  a  lit- 
tle shaky  and  unsteady." 

"  Well,"  said  Sullivan,  "  I  am  new  at  the  business  yet,  and 
it  ain't  so  easy  to  stand  up  on  that  small  stage  as  you  think 
it  is.  I'll  have  it  down  fine  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so, 
see  if  I  don't." 

The  manners  of  the  great  pugilist  have  become  very  much 
softened  of  late,  and  when  he  alludes  to  prize-fighting  at  all, 
it  is  in  the  way  of  a  man  who  has  been  wronged  and  de- 
ceived. The  anxiety  of  the  American  people  to  see  Sullivan 
well  thrashed  has  had  the  effect  of  saddening  the  mind  of  the 
great  knocker-out. 

Miss  Rosina  Yokes  has  returned  to  New  York,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  about  ten  years,  with  an  English  company  of  more 
or  less  tilled  amateurs.  There  is  a  general  disposition  to 
treat  Miss  Vokes  (who  is  by  all  odds  the  merriestand  jolliest 
of  her  family)  with  kindness  and  indulgence.  This  beingso, 
it  will  at  once  be  conjectured  that  Miss  Vokes  is  no  longer 
what  she  once  was.  She  comes  to  New  York  with  a  lot  of 
English  farces,  with  her  old  mirth-provoking  laugh,  and  with 
the  comedy  methods  of  ten  years  ago.  Her  company,  with 
one  exception,  is  wilhoutany  esidence  of  comedy  ability,  and 
accordingly  there  is  no  vast  amount  of  enthusiasm  over  the 
return  of  Miss  Vokes.  Her  companv  is  a  hard-working  one, 
however,  and  if  a  positive  anxiety  to  please  amounts  to  any- 
thing on  the  stage,  the  Vokes  company  will  be  very  success- 
ful. The  actors  and  actresses  are  amateurs  with  one  excep- 
tion. Miss  Vokes,  who  retired  from  the  stage  some  years 
ago,  kept  alive  an  active  interest  in  things  dramatic  by  de- 
voting her  surplus  energies  to  amateur  theatricals.  A  number 
of  her  friends  banded  themselves  into  an  amateur  dramatic 
company  about  two  years  ago,  with  the  idea  of  taking  a  va- 
cation in  America  and  playing  just  long  enough  to  make  their 
expenses.  Everything  was  arranged  for  a  tour  and  then  a 
few  inquiries  were  made  from  practical  American  managers. 
The  amateurs  learned  for  the  first  time  what  a  life-and-dealh 
sort  of  a  struggle  the  theatrical  business  has  become  in  the 
United  States,  gave  up  the  idea  of  playing  here  for  fun,  and 
came  over  under  John  Stetson's  management  with  the  sole 
object  of  obtaining  fame  and  fortune.  They  think  nothing 
ol  playing  three  or  four  comedies  in  an  evening.  Miss  Vokes 
is  ihe  lile  of  the  company,  but  she  has  grown  just  a  trifle 
passes;  her  spirits  are  as  high  as  ever,  however,  and  she 
dances  with  her  old-time  grace.  The  best  piece  they  have 
dune  so  far  is  a  comedy  by  Sidney  Grundy,  called  "  My  Mil- 
liner's Bill." 

California  has  done  wonders  for  Jack  Uempsey,  the  cham- 
pion light-weight  pugilist.  He  is  the  pet  of  the  town,  and 
the  hope  and  ambition  of  all  the  enemies  of  John  L.  Sullivan. 
Dempscy  did  not  indulge  in  good  clothes  to  any  great  ex- 
tent before  his  departure  to  the  Far  West.  His  appearance 
here  in  the  most  showy  of  apparel,  with  diamonds  and  a  lib- 
eral display  of  jewelry,  was  therefore  in  ihe  nature  of  a  sur- 
pri,c.  These  indications  of  prosperity  were  by  no  means  so 
surprising,  however,  as  the  remarkable  development  which 
the  young  pugilist  showed  in  the  matter  of  brawn  and  breadih. 
He  is  idolized.  Yesterday  he  moved  up  Broadway  the  cen- 
tre of  a  group  of  a  dozen  men,  all  of  them  dressed  and  acting 
like  thorough  going  sporis.  They  hovered  over  the  young 
•i,  craned  their  necks  over  his  shoulder  to  hear  him 
spe<V  way  for  him  through  the  crowd  as  though 

he  were  a  prince  of  the  blood.  A  successful  pugilist  reaps 
a  rich  and  sure  reward  in  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his 
friends. 

Mrs.  Branson  Howard,  Mr.  tironson  Howard,  and  Mr. 
John  Rickaby  were  dining  quietly  together  in  the  Chelsea 
one  night  last  week,  when  the  door  of  the  dining-room  opened 
violently,  closed  abruptly,  and  revealed  the  dashing  figure  of 
Mr.  Bartley  Campbell.  He  threw  a  wild  and  eager  glance 
about  the  room,  caught  sight  of  the  smiling  hostess,  and 
plunged  with  some  eccentricity  of  movement  but  great  stead- 
fa  mess  of  purpose  toward  Mrs.  Bronson  Howard's  table. 
It  was  muddy  without.  Mr.  Campbell  had  neglected  to  take 
a  cab,  to  roll  down  his  trousers,  to  wear  rubber  boots,  or  to 
adopt  any  of  the  other  crafty  and  ingenious  schemes  by  which 
habitual  diners-out  manage  to  refrain  from  carrying  mud  to 
the  dinner  table.  Mr.  Campbell  was  in  good  spirits,  his  voice 
was  high,  and  he  nodded  to  one  or  two  friends  who  happened 
to  be  dining  at  the  Chelsea  that  night,  with  great  good 
humor.  When  he.  talked  it  was  with  the  tone  of  one  who 
talks  for  the  million,  and  he  look  all  the  other  diners  in  the 


Chelsea  into  his  confidence  without  the  slightest  traces  of 
embarrassment.  The  louder  he  talked  the  happier  he  grew, 
the  result  being  an  easy  flow  of  spirits  all  around.  Mr. 
Campbell's  conversation  can  not  therefore  be  considered 
strictly  confidential,  and  it  may  be  permissible  to  give  to  the 
public  his  great  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  Shakespeare. 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  he  said,  enthusiastically,  "should 
not  die.  It  is  absurd  and  shocking,  and  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  who  sees  the  play,  goes  home  feeling  dissatisfied 
and  unhappy  at  the  mournfully  tragic  state  of  affairs  that 
prevails  at  the  end  of  ihe  play.  This  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  that  Shakespeare  casts  a  gloom  upon  people.  I 
propose  to  have  Romeo  and  Juliet  live  at  the  end  of  the 
play.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  shouldn't,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  reasons  why  they  should.  1  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  Manager  Hill,  and  hereafter  when  Mar- 
garet Mather  does  the  play  on  the  road  the  hero  and  heroine 
will  not  die  dismally  in  the  tomb,  but  rise  and  live  forever 
afterward  in  peace  and  happiness." 

This  is  not  a  joke,  by  any  means,  for  it  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Hill  is  actually  preparingto  have  the  last  act  of  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  done  according  to  Bartley  Campbell's  ideas.  If 
Shakespeare's  bones  are  not  disturbed,  it  won't  be  Bartley 
Campbell's  fault.  Blakely  Hall. 

New  York,  December  29,  1885. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


A    PRIZE    POEM. 


The  prizes  offered  by  the  Boston  Pilot  Tor  a  story  and  patriotic  poems  for  its 
Christmas  number  were  awarded  as  follows:  Fifty  dollars  for  the  story.  "Pat 
Among  the  Puritans,"  by  J.  T.  Smith,  of  Rouse's  Point,  New  York ;  for  '  four 
beautiful  and  powerful  poems,"  twenty-five  dollars  to  Miss  Katharine  Tynan, 
of  Clanbalkin,  Ireland,  for  "The  Grave  of  Michael  Dwyer";  fifty  dollars,  to 
Mrs.  S.  M,  E.  Piatt,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  "The  Ivy  of  Ireland";  seventy- 
five  dollar.-,  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Blake  of  Boston,  for  "A  Tradition  of  the  Revolu- 
tion"; one  hundred  dollars  to  Miss  Emma  Frances  Dawson,  of  San  Francisco, 
for  a  chant-royal,  entitled  "  Old  Glory." 

The  Pilot's  announcement  says:  "It  is  remarkable  that  four  prizes  have 
been  won  by  women,  though  many  noble  poems  have  been  contributed  by  men. 
The  first  prize  goes  to  San  Francisco,  to  a  lady  who  has  written  a  poem  that  will 
stand  at  once  among  the  great  poems  of  American  literature.  Her  invocation  to 
the  American  flag  is  superbly  conceived— large,  free,  majestic.  The  first  place 
has  been  given  her  poem  by  a  board  of  literary  judges,  who  had  to  choose  from 
hundreds  of  poems,  scores  of  which  were  of  remarkable  merit."  Mr.  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  says,  in  another  editorial:  "  Emma  Frances  Dawson,  of  San  Francisco, 
has  added  to  our  patriotic  literature  a  poem  that  will  rank  forever  with  the  im- 
mortal "  Star-Spangled  Banner"  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  than  which  it  is,  in  ex- 
alted imagery  and  power,  a  far  grander  production." 

Miss  Dawson  received  the  following  letter  from  the  editor  of  the  Pilot : 

"  Boston,  December  23,  1885. 

"Miss  Emma  Fr  antes  Dawson — Dear  Madam:  I  have  the  honor  and  pleas- 
ure of  announcing  to  you  that  the  first  prize  has  been  awarded  to  your  noble  In- 
vocation to  ihe  American  Flag,  in  the  Pilot  competition.  I  enclose  a  check  for 
one  hundred  dollars.  I  congratulate  you  on  having  added  a  great  poem  to  the 
permanent  literature  of  America.     I  am,  dear  madam,  respectfully  yours, 

"John  Boyle  O'Reilly." 

There  are  but  few  English  chants-royals,  the  making  of  them  having  been 
called  "a  hard  and  thankless  task."  Edmund  W.  Gosse  and  Austin  Dobson 
have  each  written  one,  but  in  America  the  only  use  made  of  this  difficult  old 
French  form  of  verse  has  been  in  a  humorous  poem  by  H.  C.  Bunner. 

"Old  Glory  1" 

(CHANT-KOYAL.) 
"  I  have  seen  the  glories  of  art  and  architecture  and  mountain  and  river ;  I 
have  seen  the  sunset  on  Jungfrau,  and  the  lull  moon  rise  over  Mount  Blanc; 
but  the  fairest  vision  on  which  these  eyes  ever  looked  was  the  flag  of  my  country 
in  a  foreign  land.  Beauti'ul  as  a  flower  to  those  who  love  it,  terrible  as  a  meteor 
to  those  who  hate,  it  is  the  symbol  of  the  power  and  glory  and  the  honor  of  fifty 
millions  of  Americans." — Geo.  F.  Hoar. 

Enchanted  web !    A  picture  in  the  air, 

Drifted  to  us  from  out  the  distance  blue 
From  shadowy  ancestors,  through  whose  brave  care 

We  live  in  magic  of  a  dream  come  true  — 
With  Covenanters'  blue,  as  if  were  glassed 
In  dewy  flower-heart  the  stars  that  passed. 

U  blood-veined  blossom  that  can  never  blight ! 

The  Declaration,  like  a  sacred  rite. 
Is  in  each  star  and  stripe  declamatory, 

The  Constitution  thou  shalt  long  recite. 
Our  hallowed,  eloquent,  beloved  "Old  Glory!"* 

O  symphony  in  red,  white,  blue!  —  fanfare 

Of  trumpet,  roll  of  drum,  forever  new 
Reverberations  ol  the  Bell,  that  bear 

Its  tones  of  Liberty  the  wide  world  through! 
In  battle  dreaded  like  a  cyclone  blast! 
Symbol  of  land  and  people  unsurpassed. 

Thy  brilliant  day  shall  never  have  a  night. 

On  foreign  shore  no  pomp  so  grand  a  sight, 
No  face  so  friendly,  naught  consolalory 

Like  glimpse  of  lofty  spar  with  thee  bedight. 
Our  hallowed,  eloquent,  beloved  "Old  Glory!" 

Thou  art  the  one  Flag;   an  embodied  prayer, 
One,  highest  and  most  perfect  to  review; 

Without  one,  nothing;   it  is  lineal,  square, 
Has  properties  of  all  the  numbers  too. 

Cube,  solid,  square  root,  root  of  root;   best-classed 

It  for  His  Essence  the  Creator  cast. 
For  purity  are  thy  six  stripes  of  white, 
This  number  circular  and  endless  quite  — 

Six  times,  well  knows  the  scholar  wan  and  hoary. 
His  compass  spanning  circle  can  alight  — 

Our  hallowed,  eloquent,  beloved  "Old  Glory!" 

Boldly  thy  seven  lines  of  scarlet  flare; 

As  when  o'er  old  centurion  it  blew 
(Red  is  the  trumpet's  tone)  it  means  to  dare  ! 

God  favored  seven  when  creation  grew  ; 
The  seven  planets  ;  seven  hues  contrast  ; 
The  seven  metals;  seven- *days;  not  last 

The  seven  tonps  of  marvelous  delight 

That  lend  the  listening  soul  their  wings  for  flight; 
But  why  complete  the  happy  category 

That  gives  thy  thirteen  stripes  their  chirm  and  might, 
Our  hallowed,  eloquent,  beloved  "Old  Glory!" 

In  thy  dear  colors,  honored  everywhere, 

The  great  and  mystic  ternion  we  view: 
Faith.   Hope,  and  Charity  are  numhered  there, 

And  the  three  nails  the  Crucifixion  knew. 
Three  are  offended  when  one  has  trespassed, 
God.  and  one's  neighbor,  and  one's  self  aghast ; 

Christ's  deity,  and  soul,  and  manhood's  height  ; 

The  Father.  Son.  and  Ghost  may  here  unite. 
With  texts  like  these,  divinely  monitory, 

What  wonder  that  thou  conquered  in  fight, 
Our  hallowed,  eloquent,  beloved  "Old  Glory!" 

ENVOY. 

O  blessed  Flag !  sign  of  our  precious  Past, 

Triumphant  Present,  and  our  Future  vast, 

Beyond  starred  blue  and  bars  of  sunset  bright 
Lead  U5  to  higher  realm  of  Equal  Right! 

Float  on,  in  ever  lovely  allegory, 

kin  to  the  eagle,  and  the  wind,  and  light. 

Our  hallowed,  eloquent,  beloved  'Old  Glory." 

—Emma  Frames  Dawson. 
<«..-> . , 

-p'rJ&U*  G^ry"  **  our  ^  ***  ^P1"*^  bv  0ttr  »Ww*  during  Um  rtlxiiioc" 


Mr.  Gladstone's  correspondence  amounts  to  three  thousand  letter 
per  month. 

Prince  Henry  of  Baltenberg  has  discarded  his  kill.  The  cold  wav 
was  loo  frigid  for  his  delicate  limbs. 

Mme.  Barrios,  the  widow  ol  the  general  slain  in  Guatemala  Jast  sum 
mer,  is  passing  the  winter  in  New  Orleans. 

Lieutenant  Finley.  the  "tornado  man  "  of  the  Signal  Service,  sav 
that  he  never  sees  Brooklyn  Bridge  without  thinking  "  what  a  splendi' 
target  it  would  make  for  a  tornado." 

M.  Chamberv,  a  young  French  actor,  who  had  created  a  stage  sensa 
tion  by  his  mimicry  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  was  set  upon  and  beaten  \ 
insensibility  by  one  of  the  actress's  c'  ampions. 

Abijah  Jay.  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  police  force  of  Detroit 
Michigan,  died  last  week  at  Harper  Hospital.  He  is  well  known  asih 
"  Bijah  "  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  Police  Court  sketches. 

It  is  said  that  the  unpublished  letters  of  Thackeray  reveal  him 
very  noble  and  beautiful  character,  which  had  only  a  partial  opportunity 
in  the  face  of  bitterly  adverse  circumstances,  to  express  itself. 

When  an  English  preacher  goes  into  politics  he  goes  in  strong.  Thi 
Rev.  G  A.  Denison,  of  Taunion,  says:  "  I  have  known  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  forty-five  years,  but  I  would  not  trust  him  with  a  brass  farthing. 

For  years  before  his  death  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  very  rarely,  if  ever 
lasted  wine  or  any  spirituous  liquor,  and  his  habits  of  lire  were  exceed 
ing  regular  and  simple.  Molasses  candy  was  his  principal  gratificatioi 
of  the  palate. 

Rather  late  in  the  day,  Schneckenburger.  the  writer  of  the  "  Wa< 
am  Rhein."  is  to  have  his  earnest  wish  fulfilled,  and  his  remains, 
resting  at  Burgdorf,  are  to  be  exhumed  and  conveyed  to  his  birthpla 
the  village  of  Thalheim,  in  Wurtemberg. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay's  grandson,  called  the  "young  Prince  Colon 
na,"  is  to  be  christened  in  grand  style  at  a  cost  of  six  hundred  dollars 
which  is  said  to  be  more  than  the  child's  father  receives  in  a  yearfoi 
serving  as  an  officer  in  the  Italian  army. 

It  is  stated  on  excellent  authority  that  Dr.  Schliemann.  the  archaeolo- 
gist, never  heard  of  his  illustrious  countryman,  Richard  Wagner,  unit 
the  summer  of  1882.  when  the  latter 's  name  was  mentioned  to  him  by  a 
fellow -traveler  who  was  going  to  Bayreuth  to  see  "  Parsifal." 

"  Mr.  Parnell,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "  is  a  bachelor, 
and  lives  the  simplest  sort  of  life — in  lodgings,  as  a  rule,  taking  his  din. 
ners  at  a  hotel.  His  habits  are  so  quiet  that  he  and  his  sister  Anna  were 
guests  at  the  same  hotel  for  weeks  without  knowing  that  they  were  under 
one  roof." 

At  the  recent  performance  of  Massenet's  opera,  "  Le  Cid,"  M. 
nod  became  so  enthusiastic  that  he  sprang  upon  the  stage,  and  with 
stretched  arms  exclaimed  to  the  author:  "  Come  to  me,  my  son.     I 
content.     Come  and  embrace  papa!"     "My  son"  is  forty-three, 
"  papa"  is  sixty-seven. 

One  of  Theebaw's  last  acts  as  King  of  Burmah  was  to  receive  a  parly 
of  Parsee  actors.  After  witnessing  their  playing,  he  arranged  on  a 
table  as  many  silver  cocoanuts  as  there  were  actors,  each  nut  containing 
a  handful  of  precious  stones,  and  invited  each  player  to  lake  one  as  a 
token  of  royal  appreciation. 

Dr.  John  C.  Fairfax,  a  practicing  physician  of  Prince  George  County, 
Maryland,  is,  by  descent  and  law,  the  eleventh  Lord  Fairfax.  He  is 
also  Lord  Camerden.  The  first  title  is  Scotch,  the  second  an  English 
title.  Dr.  Fairfax  is  an  American  citizen,  and  does  not  care  for  lilies 
without  estates  to  sustain  them. 

Although  a  stanch  friend  and  pleasant  companion  to  those  whom  he 
liked,  the  late  Duke  of  Somerset  was  to  the  world  at  large  one  of  the 
haughtiest  and  most  reserved  of  peers ;  a  fit  successor  10  ihat  former 
Somerset  who  deducted  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  his  daugh- 
ter's portion  because  she  sat  down  in  his  presence  without  his  permis- 
sion. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Evarts.  Sherman,  and  Hoar  are  cousins 
— remote,  to  be  sure,  but  all  of  them  are  descendants  of  thai  famous 
jurist  and  Revolutionary  patriot.  Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the  first  sena- 
tors from  Connecticut.  When  Evarts  and  Sherman  used  to  sit  together 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Hayes,  the  former  addressed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  "  Cousin  John." 

Exercise  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  is   not  indispensable,     Leopold  von  ' 
Ranke,  the  great  German  historian,  is    past  ninety,  and  he  has  spent 
three-quarters  of  a  century  in  his  library.     During  all  this  time  he  has  ' 
devoted  fifteen  hours  a  day  to  study  and  writing,  leaving  the  library  only 
10  go  to  the  dining-room  or  his  chamber.     He  is  hale  and  hearty,  and 
has  literary  work  mapped  out  for  years  to  come. . 

The  bald  head  of  Senator  Isham  G.  Harris  is  a  striking  object  to  ihe 
visitor  looking  down  from  the  strangers'  gallery  of  the  United  States  1 
Senate.     A  deep  scar  running  in  a  semi-circle  across  the  top  of  the  skull  . 
marks  the  energetic  effort  of  a  Federal  cavalryman  to  end  the  Southern- 
er's career  on   the  battle-field  of  Shiloh.      Mr.  Harris,  as  Governor  of  1 
Tennessee,  was  with  Albert  Sidney  Johnson  throughout  that  two  days' 
conflict,  and  it  was  in  his  arms  thai  the  Confederate  leader  expired. 

The  shocking  death  of  Mrs.  Henry  Adams,  of  Washington,  wasoc-  I 
casioned  by  an  overdose  of  cyanide  of  poiassium  administered  by  her-  I 
self.  She  had  used  the  drug  in  amateur  photography  in  ihe  preparation 
of  plates.  Mrs.  Adams  was  a  brilliant  woman,  and  the  author  of  "  De- 
mocracy," a  novel  which  made  a  greit  sensation  in  England  about  four 
years  ago.  In  it  the  writer  strove  to  lay  bare  the  faults  of  Washington 
society.  Her  husband  is  a  son  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  her 
brother's  uidow  became  the  wile  of  Charles  Sumner. 

General  Leonidas  Polk,  the  fighting  bishop  of  Tennessee,  sat  on  his 
horse  high  up  the  northern  slope  of  Pine  Mountain,  in  Georgia,  on  June 
14,  1864,  when  the  eye  of  a  Federal  gunner  was  caught  by  the  glitter  of 
the  rider's  equipage.  The  marksman  poked  the  black  nozzle  of  a  Long 
Tom  gun  toward  ihe  target,  sighted  slightly  below  the  bluesky-line.  and 
sent  screaming  thither  a  shot  that  started  Polk  unshriven  to  kingdom 
come.  B.  F.  McCollum.  the  man  who  thus  picked  off  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  Southwestern  generals,  died  in  Laporte,  Indiana,  a  few 
days  ago. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  was  originally  chosen  to  represent  the  Queen 
at  King  Alfonso's  funeral.  But  when  it  was  learned  that  other  courts 
would  not  be  royally  represented,  ihe  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  in- 
stead. This  latter  selection  was  a  happy  one,  for  the  duke  is  a  first- 
class  grandee  of  Spnin,  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Duke  of  Yittoria.  and 
Marquis  of  Torres  Vedras.  And  lie  inherits  the  massive  collar  of  ihe 
Golden  Fleece,  once  worn  by  Ferdinand  V.,  which  was  given  to  his 
illustrious  grandsire  by  the  grandfather  of  Alfonso. 

The  late  Lady  Rolle,  of  England,  who  was  always  hot-tempered, 
once  gave  her  husband  a  slap  in  the  face  in  the  drawinc-room  at  Bicton 
before  several  visitors,  and  the  old  man  exclaimed,  "  By  G — .  madam, 
if  you  shan't  repent  of  this!  "  and  he-swore  a  furious  oalh.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  this  outbreak  cosi  her  ladyship  vast  estates.  After  his 
dealh.  I-ady  Rolle  manifested  her  wrath  against  her  deceased  lord  by 
burning  his  clothes,  hunting-gear,  and  favorite  chair,  and  also  his  Bible 
and  prayer-book,  in  Bicton  Park,  the  whole  making  a  bonfire  which 
blazed  for  some  hours. 

Baron  Alphonso  de  Rothschild,  says  the  London  World,  has  joit 
finished  the  transformation  of  his  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Florentin  into  a 
sort  of  iron-clad  fortress.  Every  window  is  provided  with  bullet-proof 
shutters;  ench  glass  show-case  containing  priceless  curiosities  disap- 
pears into  an  iron  safe  in  the  wall  bv  ihe  simple  pressing  of  a  spring; 
each  picture  is  provided  with  a  numbered  case,  lined  with  morocco 
leather,  so  that  in  an  emergency  the  whole  gallery  could  be  packed  in  an 
.our  and  stowed  away  in  the  cellars  or  sent  to  England  for  safety.  The 
bill  for  these  cases  amounts  to  fifty  thousand  francs.  One  never  knows 
what  may  happen  in  Paris. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

Some  thirty  Philadelphia  belles,  badly  smitten  with  the 
Japanese  rage,  the  newest  thing  in  town,  are  in  a  flutter  over 
what  they  call  a  Japanese  "  tea"  and  wedding.  It  is  a  pri- 
vate rout,  but  as  some  five  hundred  invitations  have  been 
sent  out,  the  young  ladies  have  thought  it  prudent  to  hire  two 
parlors  in  a  swell  hotel  for  the  occasion.  It  is  set  down  for 
January  19th.  An  attache  of  the  Japanese  Legation,  who 
went  to  Philadelphia  to  stay  with  some  friends  for  ihe  holi- 
days, has  been  impressed  into  service,  and  is  superintending 
the  affair.  The  wedding  will  be  simply  a  tableau.  A  stage 
is  to  be  erected,  upon  which  the  bridal  party  will  be  exhib- 
ited to  their  admiring  friends  in  front,  seated  cross-legged 
upon  the  floor.  The  sensation  that  the  demure  Philadelphia 
maiden  in  such  a  position  is  sure  to  make  may,  en  passant, 
be  said  to  be  tremendous.  After  the  young  swell  who  is  to 
officiate  as  priest  shall  have  blessed  the  bride  and  groom, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  operatic  Mikado,  the  "loving  teapot); 
will  be  handed  around.  The  teapot  is  genuine,  and  no  pre- 
tense. It  has  been  lent  for  the  occasion  by  a  distinguished 
ex-officer  of  the  navy,  who  brought  it  from  Japan.  It  has 
two  spouts.  The  men  will  drink  out  of  one  and  the  women 
out  of  the  other.  The  bridal  party  will  drink  first,  then  the 
company.  All  the  actors  and  most  of  the  spectators  will 
wear  Japanese  costumes,  and,  as  they  all  have  at  least  as 
much  money  as  brains,  the  dresses  will  be  gorgeous.  A  New 
York  costumer  has  been  engaged  upon  them  for  some  weeks, 
guided  by  designs  received  from  Japan.  Parlors  are  full  of 
whispers  as  to  their  gorgeousness,and  it  is  said  that  the  bull- 
ion upon  one  of  them,  that  the  daughter  of  a  millionaire  con- 
tractor will  wear,  is  valued  at  more  than  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. After  the  wedding  there  will  be  a  dance,  which,  of 
course,  will  be  open  to  all  the  company.  Previous  to  the  ger- 
man  there  will  be  what  is  called — for  want  of  a  better  term — 
a  Japanese  minuet.  Probably  the  monarch  of  the  Flowery 
Kingdom  himself  could  not  tell  what  it  is.  All  the  young 
women,  just  the  same,  are  full  of  it.  Digby  Bell,  who  has 
been  singing  as  the  Lord  High  Executioner  since  "  The  Mi- 
kado" was  first  brought  out  there,  some  eight  weeks  ago,  is 
engaged  in  teaching  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  that 
funny  little  run  which  is  supposed  to  be  indispensable  to  a 
proper  delineation  of  Japanese  character.  He  is  engaged 
three  afternoons  a  wee.c  with  the  lessons  and  receives  fifteen 
dollars  a  lesson. 

■■     ♦ 

The  latest  craze  which  has  struck  the  Washington  belle  is 
the  carrying  of  canes.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  young  leader  in 
society  returned  from  England,  and  the  next  day  she  sur- 
prised her  friends  by  appearing  on  the  street  with  a  cane.  It 
was  not  the  ordinary  dude  cane,  but  a  nice  little  stick,  with  a 
shepherd's  crook  of  hammered  silver.  Sometimes  she  swung 
it,  and  at  other  times  she  struck  the  ground  with  a  sharp  rap. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  created  a  sensation,  but  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  craze  will  strike 
in  or  not.  So  far,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  girls  have 
mustered  up  courage  enough  to  appear  on  the  street  with 
canes.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  craze  will  not  extend 
to  that  point  where  it  will  seriously  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
every-day  happiness  of  the  modern  dude. 

Merchant  tailors  tfpon  every  side  declare  that  not  for  twen- 
ty years  has  there  been  so  little  change  in  men's  fashions  as 
in  1885.  The  first  novelty  of  particular  note  was  issued  in 
September,  and  this  was  the  double-breasted  three-button 
cutaway  coat.  It  became  a  general  favorite  with  young  men 
of  correct  taste  and  anxious  to  appear  in  garments  not  con- 
sidered common.  The  style  was  effective  and  generally  be- 
coming. The  second  fall  novelty  was  the  Talma  sleeve  over- 
coat, which  was  more  of  a  favorite  in  Western  cities  than  in 
New  York  or  Brooklyn.  The  third  novelty  was  the  Inver- 
ness cape  overcoat.  It  was  made  from  fur  beavers  and  other 
similar  soft  goods,  and  was  generally  accepted  by  young  gen- 
tlemen who  are  dressy  and  desire  something  entirely  new. 
The  introduction  came  from  London,  and  it  was  extremely 
popular  with  club-men  in  England  and  considered  by  the 
trade  here  to  be  the  handsomest  garment  ever  brought  from 
that  country  for  men's  wear.  The  fourth  attractive  garment 
was  the  double-breasted  body  sack-coat,  with  lapels  cut  off. 
This  has  proved  an  acceptable  innovation  to  the  prevailing 
styles.  Then  came  the  new  vesting  for  dress  purposes,  which 
has  created  a  furor  among  fashionables,  the  first  one  having 
been  aired  by  a  society  gentleman  of  repute.  The  material 
is  white  Astrakhan  fur  cloth,  woven  so  closely  that  only  the 
curly  fur  can  be  seen.  The  goods  is  called  white  silk  Astra- 
khan and  costs  sixteen  dollars  per  yard. 
* 

The  advantage  which  the  rich  woman  has  over  the  poor 
nowadays  is  in  materials,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  The 
paper  patterns,  which  New  York  was  the  first  to  introduce, 
have  exercised  so  wide,  so  formative,  so  moralizing  an  influ- 
ence on  popular  dress  that  it  is  now  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  the  American  woman  is  the  neatest  and  most  tastefully 
dressed  of  her  sex,  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  the 
south  sea-coast  to  the  wilds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is 
not  going  too  far  to  claim  the  paper  pattern  as  a  great  civil- 
izer,  a  great  industrial  and  economic  agent.  With  the  paper 
pattern  and  a  few  yards  of  cotton  or  wool,  no  woman  need 
be  ill-dressed. 


a  becoming  manner.  Not  a  few  still  cling  to  the  severe  sim- 
plicity of  the  low  coil  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  the  pro- 
truding "bang,"  while  others  are  quick  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  are  ready  to  try  any  experi- 
ment that  may  promise  a  radical  change  from  this  long-en- 
during style.  The  better  part  of  discretion,  however,  is  to 
adhere  to  what  is  becoming. 


Some  theory  of  evolution  is  being  developed  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  coiffure,  which  as  yet  shows  doubtful  re- 
sults. Whether  there  is  to  be  a  return  to  the  puffs,  pads,  and 
powder  of  the  Louis  XVI.  p.eriod  or  an  adoption  of  the  Japan- 
ese methods  of  smoothness,  oiliness,  and  fancy  ornaments 
does  not  yet  appear  definite.  Just  now,  however,  the  style 
seems  to  incline  rather  to  the  latter.  The  hair  is  stretched 
straight  back  from  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  sometimes  over 
a  small  pad,  two  short  tufts  being  arranged  in  light  ringlets 
high  on  either  temple,  while  the  back  hair  is  combed  high 
and  disposed  of  in  smooth  loops  and  twists  and  stuck  full  of 
fancy  pins.  This  is  very  much  in  Yum-Yum  style  and  very 
picturesque  and  pretty  in  connection  with  a  pretty  face,  but 
let  thin,  homely  women  beware.  A  plain  face  needs  the 
softening  and  refining  influences  of  fluffiness  to  make  it  tol- 
erable, and  its  possessor  should  indulge  in  no  Japanese  flights 
,  of  fancy  in  regard  to  the,  coiffure.  There  is.alwaysJatitude- 
"enough  given  to  admit  of  every  woman's  dressing:  her  hair'rh' 


The  daughter  of  a  distinguished  naval  officer  in  Washing- 
ton is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  health  craze.  Her  plump, 
well-rounded  figure  and  swinging  gait  can  be  seen  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  nearly  every  afternoon,  rain  or  shine,  and 
she  has  the  ruddiest  pair  of  cheeks  in  Washington.  She 
looks  the  perfect  picture  of  health,  but  some  of  her  sharp 
sisters  have  been  tracking  up  the  secret  of  how  her  pale  com- 
plexion disappeared  so  suddenly.  It  appears,  so  they  say, 
that  the  young  lady  called  in  the  services  of  an  old  sailor 
who  had  known  her  ever  since  she  was  a  "  wee  bit  of  a 
thing,"  and  told  him  that  she  was  miserable  because  she 
never  could  have  any  color  in  her  face.  She  asked  him  to 
tattoo  her  cheeks  a  delicate  shade  of  red,  and,  although  the 
operation  was  quite  painful,  she  stood  it  bravely,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  she  will  have  a  red  face  even  after  death.  It  is 
said  that  several  society  belles  contemplate  undergoing  the 
same  course  of  treatment. 

During  last  week  five  notable  Yum-Yums  were  simultane- 
ously on  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  stage,  besides  a  great 
number  of  less  elaborate  performers  of  the  role  in  irregular 
representations  of  "  The  Mikado."  Geraldine  Ulmar,  Lotta, 
Vernona  Jarbeau,  Lucille  Meredith, and  Laura  Burt  have  com- 
pleted the  quintet  of  Japanese  trotters,  pouters,  and  attitudi- 
nizers.  Yum-Yum  has  caught  the  fancy  of  fashion.  Japan- 
ese teas,  with  costumed  belles  to  look  at,  and  Eastern  goods 
to  buy,  have  numerously  taken  the  place  of  ordinary  fairs  for 
charity.  The  spectacle  of  heiresses  garbed  in  the  shapeless 
raiment  of  Japan,  and  adapting,  in  amateurish  but  quaint 
ways,  the  pantomime  of  Yum-Yum  to  the  exigencies  of  be- 
nevolent traffic  in  refreshments  and  gimcracks,  has  been  a 
holiday  feature.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  social  scale  are  to 
be  seen  concert  halls  outfitted  with  Yum-Yum  waitresses,  to 
whom  the  enveloping  Japanese  silk  is  no  hinderance  to  their 
customary  activity,  and  who  are  droll,  if  not  commendable. 


Not  long  ago  a  gentleman,  prominent  in  New  York  society 
and  well  known  in  Boston,  gave,  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage, 
a  dinner  at  Delmonico's  to  eight  or  ten  of  his  bachelor 
friends.  The  item  for  "glass"  alone  on  his  bill  was  more 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars.  Each  wine-glass  and  tum- 
bler, after  it  was  once  used,  was  thrown  over  the  shoulder  on 
the  floor  and  another  taken,  so  the  pile  of  broken  glasses 
surrounding  the  table  when  the  dinner  was  over  may  be 
easily  imagined. 

A  prominent  physician,  talking  to  a  Tribune  reporter  the 
other  day,  while  the  crowd  of  women  out  shopping  on  Broad- 
way was  the  greatest,  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  thai 
while  as  a  rule  they  were  all  warmly  clad,  many  in  seal-skin 
and  plush  ulsters  and  sacks,  few  of  them  had  suitable  foot- 
gear. It  was  almost  invariable  that  women  with  heavy  seal- 
skin garments  wore  thin  morocco  or  thin  leather  shoes,  with 
soles  like  wafers.  The  doctor  said  :  "  We  are  called  on 
every  day  to  treat  cases  of  pneumonia  and  severe  attacks  ol 
lung  troubles  and  colds,  which  are  traceable  directly  to  the 
foolish  and  fatal  habit  of  wea  ing  thin  foot-coverings.  Women 
are  vain  of  their  feet,  and  will  not  don  comfortable  calf-skins 
or  thick  soles.  Neither  will  they  wear  rubbers,  except  in  wet 
weather,  and  then  not  always.  The  stone  sidewalks  are  ter- 
rible places  for  women  to  walk  without  suitable  foot-gear. 
They  are  calculated  to  send  a  chill  all  over  the  body,  and 
then  with  their  present  habits  in  this  regard  ladies  wonder 
why  they  are  so  often  afflicted.     The  reason  is  very  simple." 


I  remember  (says  Lucy  Hooper)  a  comical  story  that  was 
told  me  some  time  ago  by  an  American  gentleman  respect- 
ing Carolus  Duran.  Some  years  ago  my  friend  was  travel- 
ing in  Europe,  and  during  his  sojourn  in  Paris  he  sat  to  that 
painter  for  his  portrait.  He  spoke  French  fluently,  and  soon 
became  well  acquainted  with  the  artist,  who  used  to  talk  with 
him  very  freely  respecting  his  artistic  affairs.  One  day,  on 
arriving  at  the  studio  for  his  usual  sitting,  he  found  Carolus 
(nobody  ever  thinks  of  calling  him  M.  Duran)  in  puzzled 
cogitation  over  a  letter  that  he  had  just  received  from  the 
United  States,  and  which,  being  in  English,  was,  of  course, 

heathen  Greek  to  the  French  painter.     Would  Mr.  X be 

so  kind  as  to  translate  it  for  him  ?  My  friend  agreed,  but 
after  reading  halfway  down  the  page  he  rather  repented  him 
of  his  bargain.  But  he  was  forced  to  continue,  and  not  to 
skip  one  phrase  or  leave  out  a  single  word,  as  Carolus  stood 
behind  him  watching  every  syllable  and  stabbing  the  paper 
suddenly  with  his  forefinger  and  a  sharp  query  of  "  What's 
that?"  if  he  noticed  that  anything  had  been  omitted.  The 
letter  came  from  a  wealthy  American,  who  stated  that  he  was 
forming  a  collection  of  portraits  of  fast  and  famous  ladies, 
and  that,  learning  that  M.  Carolus  Duran  was  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  celebrated  Croizette,  he  wanted  the  artist  to 
paint  for  him  a  portrait  of  that  lady.  He  wished  her  to  be 
represented  at  full  length,  en  grande  toilette,  and  seated  in  a 
room  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  bric-a-brac.  As  to  the 
price,  he  fixed  no  limit — he  gave  the  painter  carte  blanche. 
"Fast  ladies — what  does  that  mean?"  quoth  Carolus.     Mr. 

X explained  as  delicately  as  he  could,  but,  with  all  the 

circumlocution  possible,  the  phrase  quite  sufficed  to  drive  the 
excitable  painter  entirely  beside  himself.  He  tore  his  hair, 
and  bounced  about  the  studio,  and  raved  about  the  insult  of- 
fered to  his  art  and  to  his  family,  till  his  sitter  was  glad  to 

beat  a  retreat.     Time  passed  on.     The  portrait  of  Mr.  X 

was  finished,  and  that  gentleman  started  off  for  a  general 
tour  of  the  Continent.  He  was  absent  from  Paris  for  nearly 
a  year,  and  on  his  return  he  went  to  call  upon  Carolus  Du- 
ran. The  first  object  that  he  beheld  on  entering  the  studio 
was  a  superb  full-length  and  life-sized  portrait  of  Mile.  Croi- 
zette, attired  in  an  elegant  plush  costume,  and  seated  in  a 
room  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  Japanese  fans, 
plates,  etc.  "A  splendid  picture!  Is  that  for  sale?"  cau- 
tiously inquired  Mr.  X .     "No,"  made  answer  Carolus, 

>jn  a, careless," off-hand  way;  "that  goes  to  America;  it  was 
"jjaitfted  to  "fill"  an  order." 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  "J.  E,  1  ippett, 
P.  O.  Box  2546,  San  Franct-sco,  Cal."  Original  problems,  games,  solutions, 
and  correspondence  on  Chess  matters  solicited. 


Problem  198.— By  F.  B.  Phelps    Sandwich,  III. 
White— King  at  KKt2;  Queen  at  K8 ;  Rooks  at  K2,  KB6;  Bishop 

atKB3;  Knights  at  K4,  KR4;  Pawns  at  QB3,  Q2,  KB4. 

Black— King  at   Q4;  Rook   at   QKt2;  Bishops   at  QB  sq,  QKtsq; 

Knights  at  QR  sq,  QR4;  Pawns  at  KB4,  KKt2,  QB5. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  199.— By  A    F.  Mackenzie,  Jamaica. 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Solutions  of  Problems. 


No.  188—  i— B  Kt8 


No.  189 — 


(a)i- 


1— Q  B  sq 
2— Q  B7  ch 
3 — B  Q5  mates. 

-KQ5 


-K  K3  (a,  b) 
-K  xQ 


I  (b)  1 


1— P  x  P 

Q  K2  ch        2— K  B5 

3— Q  K4  mates. 


-Q  B4  ch        2— K  Q6 
3 — B  R6  mates. 

Solutions  received:  Problems  Nos.  188  and  189.  from  H'y  Dobinson, 
East  Oakland;  Nos.  190  and  192,  from  Jas.  Harvey.  Nanaimo,  B.  C. ; 
Nos.  192  and  193,  from  C.  L,  T. ,  Brownsville,  Cal.;  No.  195,  from 
Eugene  A.;  Nos.  196  and  197,  from  U.  Hartnell,  Salinas  City;  Nos. 
194  and  195,  from  W. ,  Tombstone,  A.  T. ;  No.  197,  from  Jno.  Y.  So- 
roavia,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 


Game  No.  97. 
Played  recently  in  New  York  city  between  Mr.  W.  Steinitz  and  a  dis- 
tinguished amateur  of  the  Manhattan  Chess  Club.     Game  and  notes 
from  New  York  Evening  Telegram: 

FRENCH    DEFENSE  (AT    ODDS.) 
(Remove  Black's  KB  Pawn.) 


White. 
Amateur. 
1-PK4 
2-PQ4 
3-PK5 
4-P  QB3 

5-P  QK3 
6— Kt  KB3 
7-Kt  Kt5 
8— Q  B2 
9— B  B4 
10— R  R2 
11— Kt  B3 
12— QKt  Q2 
(3— Kt  x  Kt 
14-Q  Q2 
15— R  R  sq 
16— B  K.2 
17 — Castles 
18— P  KKt4 


Black. 
Steiniiz. 
1-PK3 
2-PQ4 
3-PQB4 
4— Kt  QB3 
5— KKt  K2 
6-PQB3    • 
7— Kt  B4 
8— KtQR4 
9— Kt  QKt6 
10—  B  K2 
11— Castles 
12— B  Q2  (a) 
13-B  QR5 
14— B  x  Kt 
15-P  QKt4 
16— PQR4 
17— P  Kt5 
18— P  x  BP 


White.  Black. 

19— P  x  P  19— Kt  Rs 

20— Kt  x  Kt  20— B  x  Kt 

2i— P  Kt5  21— Q  K  sq 

22— B  K3  22— Q  Kt3 

23-PB4  23-BQB7 

24— QR  Bsq  24— B  B4 

25— Q  Q  sq  25-P  R3  (b) 

26—  Q  CJ2  26— QR  Ktsq 

27— B  Q  sq  27— P  x  P 

28— P  x  P  28— B  R6 

29— R  B3  29— R  x  R 

30— B  x  R  30-Q  B4 

31— B  K12  31— R  Kt6 

32— R  KB  sq  32— Q  Kt5 

33-K  Rsq  33— RxBP 

34— R  KKtsq  34—  RQ6 

35-B  x  B  35-Q  x  B 

36— Q  x  RP  (c)  and   Black  mates 
in  five  moves. 


(a)  Mr.  Steinitz  thinks  that  he  should  have  taken  Pawn  with  KKt. 

(b)  Now  that  Black  has  made  an  avenue  of  escape  for  his  Queen, 
White  abandons  his  intention  of  playing  B  Rs. 

(c)  Threatening  mate  in  two  moves. 


The  Argonaut  chess  column  to-day  enters  upon  the  third  year  ol  its 
existence.  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  note  that  its  influence  in  the 
cause  of  chess  has  been  productive  of  so  much  good,  and  that  its  efforts 
to  foster  and  encourage  the  study  of  the  game  have  met  with  such  suc- 
cess. Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  interest  manifested  bv  our  contribu- 
tors, who  have  so  largely  aided  in  accomplishing  these  results  not  only  by 
their  words  of  encouragement  and  advice,  but  also  by  practical  assist- 
ance in  the  shape  of  problems,  games,  and  notes  of  interest.  The 
steadily  increasing  list  of  solvers  attests  the  appreciation  of  this  large 
class  of  our  readers  to  the  excellence  of  the  problems  composed  ex- 
pressly for  the  column  by  such  well-known  composers  as  W.  A.  Shink- 
man,  A.  F.  Mackenzie,  F.  B.  Phelps,  C.  H.  Wheeler,  J.  J.  Hanauer, 
H.  and  E.  Bettmann,  George  J.  Slater,  J.  Jespersen,  and  Fritz  Peipers. 
The  game  department,  which  during  the  past  year  received  many  valu- 
able additions  in  original  games  played  by  some  of  our  best  local  play- 
ers, will  continue  to  maintain  its  excellence,  and  the  latest  chess  news 
will  always  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  chess-players  throughout  the 
coast.  The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  problems  com- 
posed for  this  issue,  as  well  as  to  the  practice  gnme  of  Mr.  Steinitz, 
which  will  not  only  prove  entertaining  but  instructive. 


A  Curious  Whist  Hand. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  January  5,  1886. 

Editor  Argonai't:  The  following  hand  played  at  whist  is  so  extraordinary 
that  it  deserves  mention  in  the  columns  of  your  paper.  As  a  preliminary,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  the  hand  actually  occurred  during  the  progress  of  a  came, 
the  cards  had  been  properly  shuffled,  cut,  and  dealt,  and  there  was  no  possibility 
of  their  having  been   '  stacked": 

B.  and  S.  were  partners,  playing  against  P.  and  M.  B.  dealt  and  turned  up  a 
heart.  P.  led  king,  ace,  and  small  diamond,  all  following  suit,  and  S.  (next  on 
his  left)  taking  third  trick  with  queen. 

S.  then  led  king,  ace,  and  small  spade,  all  following  suit,  M.  (next  on  his  left) 
taking  sixth  trick  with  queen. 

M.  then  led  king,  ace,  and  small  club,  all  following  suit,  and  B.  (next  on  hii 
left)  taking  ninth  trick  with  queen. 

B.  then  led  king,  ace,  and  small  heart,  all  following  suit,  and  P.  (next  on  hit 
left)  taking  twelfth  trick  with  queen. 

P.  then  ted  the  nine  of  diamonds  (his  long  suit),  S.  played  the  nine  of  spades 
(his  long  suit),  M .  followed  with  the  nine  of  clubs(his  long  suit),  and  B.  took  the 
trick  with  the  nine  of  hearts  (hi?  long  suit),  scoring  the  odd  trick. 
i.In  conclusion,  10  convince  the  skeptical,  I  will  say  that  four  gentlemen  are 
willing  to  make  affidavit  that  the  above  hand  was  actually  played,  ar(d  thai  all 
wa»  iair  and  above-board.  F.  M.  B. 
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SAN    FRANCISCO    TO   SYDNEY. 
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A  Story  of  Canned  Goods. 


By  Frank  R.  Stcttlon,  author  of  ••  Ruddtr  Grange"  "The  Lady  or 
the  Ti&r"  etc. 


"Well,  sir."  said  old  Silas,  as  he  gave  a  preliminary  puff  to 
the  pipe  he  had  just  lighted,  and  so  satisfied  himself  that  the 
draught  was  all  right,  "the  wind's  a  comin'.  an' so's  Christ- 
mas. But  it's  no  use  hein'  in  a  hurry  fur  either  of  'em,  fur 
sometimes  they  come  afore  you  want  'em,  anyway." 

Silas  was  sitting  in  the  stem  of  a  small  sailing  boat  which 
he  owned,  and  in  which  he  sometimes  took  the  Sandport 
visitors  out  for  a  sail ;  and  at  other  times  applied  to  its  more 
legitimate,  but  less  profitable  use— that  of  fishing.  That  after- 
noon he  had  taken  young  Mr.  Nugent  for  a  brief  excursion 
on  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  sends  its  break- 
ers up  on  the  beach  of  Sandport.  But  he  had  found  it  much 
more  difficult — nay,  impossible,  just  now — to  bring  him  back. 
For  the  wind  had  gradually  died  away  until  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  it  left.  Mr.  Nugent,  to  whom  nautical  experiences 
were  as  new  as  the  very  nautical  suit  of  blue  flannel  which  he 
wore,  rather  liked  the  calm ;  it  was  such  a  relief  to  the  mo- 
notony of  rolling  waves.  He  took  out  a  cigar  and  lighted  it, 
and  then  he  remarked : 

"  I  can  easily  imagine  how  a  wind  might  come  before  you 
sailors  might  want  it,  but  I  don't  see  how  Christmas  could 
come  too  soon." 

"  It  come  wunst  on  me  when  things  couldn't  a  looked  more 
onready  fur  it,"  said  Silas. 

"How  was  that?"  asked  Mr.  Nugent,  settling  himself  a 
little  more  comfortably  on  the  hard  thwart.  "  If  it's  a  story, 
let's  have  it.     This  is  a  good  time  to  spin  a  yam." 

"  Very  well,"  said  old  Silas,  "  I'll  spin  her." 

The  bare-legged  boy,  whose  duty  it  was  to  stay  forward 
and  mind  the  jib,  came  aft  as  soon  as  he  smelt  a  story,  and 
took  a  nautical  position,  which  was  duly  studied  by  Mr.  Nu- 
gent, nn  a  bag  of  ballast  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

"  It's  nigh  on  to  fifteen  year  ago,"  said  Silas,  "that  I  was  on 
the  barque  Mary  Auguster,  bound  from  San  Francisco  to 
S\  dney,  New  South  Wales,  with  a  cargo  of  canned  goods. 
We  was  somewhere  about  longitude  a  hundred  an'  seventy, 
latitood  nuthin',  an'  it  was  the  twenty-second  o'  December, 
when  we  was  ketched  by  a  reg'lar  tvphoon  which  blew  straight 
along,  end  on,  fur  a  day  an'  a  half.  It  blew  away  the  storm 
sails  ;  it  blew  away  every  yard,  spar,  shroud,  an' every  strand 
of  riggin',  an'  snapped  the  masts  off  close  to  the  deck ;  it 
blew  away  all  the  boats ;  it  blew  away  the  cook's  caboose,  an' 
everything  else  on  deck;  it  blew  off  the  hatches,  an'  sent  'em 
spinnin'  in  the  air  about  a  mile  to  leeward  ;  an'  afore  it  got 
through  it  washed  away  the  cap'n  an'  all  the  crew  'cept  me 
an'  two  others.  These  was  Tom  Simmons,  the  second  mate, 
an'  Andy  Boyle,  a  chap  from  the  Andirondack  Mountains, 
who  had  never  been  to  sea  afore.  As  he  was  a  landsman,  he 
ought,  by  rights,  to  a  been  swep'  off  by  the  wind  an'  water, 
consid'rin'  that  the  cap'n  an'  sixteen  good  seamen  had  gone 
a'ready.  But  he  had  hands  eleven  inches  long,  an'  that  give 
him  a  grip  which  no  typhoon  could  git  the  better  of.  Andy 
had  let  out  that  his  father  was  a  miller  up  there  in  York  State, 
an'  a  story  had  got  round  among  the  crew  that  his  gran'father 
an' great-gran'father  was  millers  too;  an' the  way  the  fam'ly 
got  such  big  hands  come  from  their  habit  of  scoopin'  up  a 
extry  quart  or  two  of  meal  or  flour  for  themselves  when  they 
was  levelin'  off  their  customers'  measures.  He  was  a  good- 
natured  feller,  though,  an'  never  got  riled  when  I'd  tell  him 
to  clap  his  flour-scoops  onter  a  halyard. 

"  We  was  all  soaked,  an1  washed,  an'  beat,  an'  battered. 
We  held  on  some  way  or  other  till  the  wind  blowed  itself 
out,  an'  then  we  got  on  our  legs  an'  began  to  look  about  us 
to  see  how  things  stood.  The  sea  had  washed  into  the  open 
hatches  till  the  vessel  was  more'n  half  full  of  water,  an'  that 
had  sunk  her  so  deep  that  she  must  a  looked  like  a  canal- 
boat  loaded  with  gravel.  We  hadn't  had  a  thing  to  eat  or 
drink  durin'  that  whole  blow,  an'  we  was  pretty  ravenous. 
We  found  a  keg  of  water  which  was  all  right,  and  a  box  of 
biscuit,  which  was  what  you  might  call  soft-lack,  for  they  was 
soaked  through  and  through  with  sea-water.  We  eat  a  lot 
of  them  so,  fur  we  couldn't  wait,  an'  the  rest  we  spread  on 
the  deck  to  dry,  fur  the  sun  was  now  shinin'  hot  enough  to 
bake  bread.  We  cojldn't  go  below  much,  for  there  was  a 
pretty  good  swell  on  the  sea,  and  things  was  floatin'  about 
su's  to  make  it  dangerous.  But  .ve  fished  out  a  piece  of  can- 
vas which  we  rigged  up  agin  the  stump  of  the  mainmast,  so 
that  we  could  have  somethin'  that  we  could  sit  down  an' 
grumble  under.  What  struck  us  all  the  hardest  was  that  the 
barque  was  loaded  with  a  whole  cargo  of  jolly  things  to  eat, 
which  was  just  as  good  as  ever  they  was,  fur  the  water 
couldn't  git  through  the  tin  cans  in  which  they  was  all  put 
up ;  an'  here  we  was  with  nothin'  to  live  on  but  them  salted 
biscuit.  There  was  no  way  of  gittin'  at  any  of  the  ship's 
stores,  or  any  of  the  fancy  prog,  for  everythin'  was  stowed 
away  tight  under  six  or  seven  feet  of  water,  an'  pretty  nigh 
all  the  room  that  was  left  between  decks  was  filled  up  with 
extra  spars,  lumber,  boxes,  an'  other  floatin'  stuff.  All  was 
shiftin',  and  bumpin',and  bangin' every  time  the  vessel  rolled. 

"As  I  said  afore,  Tom  was  second  mate,  an'  I  was  bosen. 
Says  I  to  Tom:  'The  thing  we've  got  to  do  is  to  put  up  some 
kind  of  a  spar  with  a  rag  on  it  for  a  distress  flag,  so  that 
we'll  lose  no  lime  bcin'  took  off.'  '  There's  no  use  a  slavin'  at 
anyihin'  like  that,'  says  Tom,  '  fur  we've  been  blowed  off  the 
track  of  traders,  an'  the  more  we  work  the  hungrier  we'll  git, 
an'  the  sooner  will  them  biscuit  be  gone.' 

when  1  heerd  Tom  say  this  I  sot  still,  and  began  to 
consider,  llcing  second  mate,  Tom  was,  by  rights,  in  com- 
mand of  the  craft ;  but  it  was  easy  enough  to  sec  that  if  he 
commanded  there'd  never  he  nothin'  for  Andy  an'  me  to  do. 
All  the  giit  he  had  in  him  he'd  used  up  in  holdin'  on  durin' 
that  typho  >n.  What  he  wanted  to  do  now  was  to  make  him- 
self comfortable  till  the  time  come  fur  him  to  go  to  Davy 
Jones's  locker,  an'  thinkin',  most  likely,  that  Davy  couldn't 
make  it  any  hotter  fur  him  than  It  was  on  that  deck,  still  in 
latitood  nothin'  at  all,  fur  we'd  been  blowed  along  the  line 
pretty  nigh  due  west.  So  I  calls  to  Andy,  who  was  busy 
tur.nn'  over  the  biscuits  on  the  deck.  'Andy,'  say*  I,  when 
he  had  got  under  the  canvas,  '  we's  goin'  to  have  a  'lection 
-upper.  Tom  here  is  about  played  out.  He's  one  ran- 
dydate,  and  I'm  another.     Now,  who  do  you  vote  Air?    An' 


mind  your  eye,  youngster,  that  you  don't  make  no  mistake.' 
'  I  vote  fur  you,'  says  Andy.  '  Carried  unanimous  !'  savs  I; 
'an'  I  want  you  to  take  notice  that  I'm  cap'n  of  what's  left 
of  the  Mary  Auguster,  an'  you  two  has  got  to  keep  your 
minds  on  that,  an'  obey  orders.'  If  Davy  Jones  was  to  do 
all  that  Tom  Simmons  said  when  he  heard  this,  the  old  chap 
would  be  kept  busier  than  he  ever  was  yii.  But  I  let  him 
growl  his  growl  out,  knowin'  he'd  come  round  all  right,  fur 
there  wasn't  no  help  fur  it,  consid'rin'  Andy  an'  me  was  two 
to  his  one.  Pretty  soon  we  all  went  to  work,  an'  got  up  a 
spar  from  below,  which  we  rigged  to  the  stump  of  the  fore- 
mast, with  Andy's  shirt  atop  of  it. 

"Them  sea-soaked,  sun-dried  biscuit  was  pretty  mean 
prog,  as  you  might  think,  but  we  eat  so  many  of 'em  that 
afternoon,  an'  cordingly  drank  so  much  water,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  put  us  all  on  short  rations  the  next  day.  'This  is 
the  day  before  Christmas,'  says  Andy  Boyle, 'an' to-night 
will  be  Christmas  Eve,  an'  it's  pretty  tough  fur  us  to  be  sittin' 
here  with  not  even  so  much  hard  tack  as  we  want,  an'  all  the 
time  thinkin'  that  the  hold  of  this  ship  is  packed  full  of  the 
gayest  kind  of  good  things  to  eat.'  '  Shut  up  about  Christ- 
mas!' says  Tom  Simmons;  'them  two  youngsters  of  mine, 
up  in  Bangor,  is  bavin'  their  toes  and  noses  pretty  nigh  froze, 
1  'spect,  but  they'll  hang  up  their  stockin's  all  the  same  to- 
night, never  thinkin'  that  their  dad's  bein'  cooked  alive  on  an 
empty  stomach.'  'Of  course  they  wouldn't  hang 'em  up.' 
says  I, 'if  they  knowed  what  a  fix  you  was  in,  but  they  don't 
know  it,  an'  what's  the  use  of  gramblin1  at 'em  for  bein' a  little 
jolly?'  '  Well,'  says  Andy,  '  they  couldn't  be  more  jollier  than 
I'd  be  if  I  could  git  at  some  of  them  fancy  fixin's  down  the 
hold.  1  worked  well  on  to  a  week  at 'Frisco  puttin' in  them 
boxes,  an'  the  names  of  the  things  was  on  the  outside  of 
most  of  'em,  an'  1  tell  you  what  it  is,  mates,  it  made  my 
mouth  water,  even  then,  to  read  'em,  an'  I  wasn't  hungry, 
nuther,  havin'  plenty  to  eat  three  times  a  day.  There  was 
roast  beef,  an'  roast  mutton,  an'  duck,  an'  chicken,  an'  soup, 
an'   peas,  an'  beans,    an'  termaters,  an'  plum   puddin',  an' 

mince  pie' 'Shut  up  with  your  mince  pie!'  sang  out 

Tom  Simmons ;  '  isn't  it  enough  to  have  to  gnaw  on  these 
salt  chips,  without  hearin' about  mince  pie?'  'An' more'n 
that,'  says  Andy,  '  there  was  canned  peaches,  an'  pears,  an' 
plums,  an'  cherries.' 

"  Now  these  things  did  sound  so  cool  an'  good  to  me  on 
that  broilin'  deck,  that  1  couldn't  stand  it,  an'  1  leans  over  to 
Andy,  an'  I  says.  '  Now,  look  a-here,  if  you  don't  shut  up 
talkin'  about  them  things  what's  stowed  below,  an'  what  we 
can't  git  at  nohow,  overboard  you  go!'  'That  would  make 
you  short-handed,'  says  Andy,  with  a  grin.  'Which  is  more 
'n  you  could  say,'  says  I,  '  if  you'd  chuck  Tom  an'  me  over' 
— alludin'  to  his  eleven-inch  grip.  Andy  didn't  say  no  more 
then,  but  after  a  while  he  comes  to  me  as  I  was  lookin'  round 
to  see  if  anything  was  in  sight,  an'  says  he,  'I  s'pose  you 
ain't  got  nuthin'  to  say  agin  my  divin'  into  the  hold  just  aft 
of  the  foremast,  where  there  seems  to  be  a  bit  of  pretty  clear 
water,  and  see  if  I  can't  git  up  something?'  '  You  kin  do  it, 
if  you  like,' says  I,  '  but  it's  at  your  own  risk.  You  can't  lake 
out  no  insurance  at  this  office.'  'All  right  then,'  says  Andy, 
'an'  if  I  git  stove  in  by  floatin'  boxes,  you  an'  Tom'll  have  to 
eat  the  rest  of  them  salt  crackers.'  '  Now,  boy,'  says  I — an' 
he  wasn't  much  more,  bein'  only  nineteen  year  old — 'you'd 
better  Ueep  out  o' that  hold.  You'll  just  git  yourself  smashed. 
An'  as  to  movin'  any  of  them  there  heavy  boxes,  which  must 
be  swelled  up  as  tight  as  if  they  was  part  of  the  ship,  you 
might  as  well  try  to  pull  out  one  of  the  Mary  Auguster's  ribs. 
'  I'll  try  it,'  says  Andy, '  fur  to-morrer  is  Christmas,  an'  if  I  kin 
help  it  I  ain't  goin'  to  be  floatin'  atop  of  a  Christmas  dinner 
without  eatin'  any  on  it.'  I  let  him  go,  for  he  was  a  good 
swimmer  and  diver,  an'  I  did  hope  he  might  root  out  some- 
thin'  or  other,  for  Christmas  is  about  the  worst  day  in  the 
year  for  men  to  be  starvin'  on,  an'  that's  what  we  was  a 
comin'  to. 

"  Well,  fur  about  two  hours  Andy  swum,  an'  dove,  an'  come 
up  blubberin',  an'  dodged  all  sorts  of  floatin'  an'  pitchin'  stuff, 
for  the  swell  was  still  on ;  but  he  couldn't  even  be  so  much  as 
sartain  that  he'd  found  the  canned  vittles.  To  dive  down 
through  hatchways,  an'  among  broken  bulkheads,  to  hunt  fur 
any  partiklar  kind  o'  boxes  under  seven  feet  of  sea-water, 
ain't  no  easy  job ;  an'  though  Andy  says  he  got  hold  of  the 
end  of  a  box  that  felt  to  him  like  the  big  'uns  he'd  noticed  as 
havin'  the  meat  pies  in,  he  couldn't  move  it  no  more  'n  if  it 
had  been  the  stump  of  the  foremast.  If  we  could  have 
pumped  the  water  out  of  the  hold  we  could  have  got  at  that 
part  of  the  cargo  we  wanted  ;  but  as  it  was,  we  couldn't  even 
reach  the  ship's  stores,  which,  of  course,  must  have  been 
mostly  spiled  anyway;  whereas  the  canned  vittles  was  just 
as  good  as  new.  The  pumps  was  all  smashed,  or  stopped 
up,  for  we  tried  'em,  but  if  they  hadn't  a  been  we  three 
couldn't  never  have  pumped  out  that  ship  on  three  biscuits  a 
day,  and  only  about  two  days'  rations  at  that. 

"  So  Andy  he  come  up,  so  fagged  out  that  it  was  as  much 
as  he  could  do  to  get  his  clothes  on,  though  they  wasn't  much, 
an'  then  he  stretched  himself  out  under  the  canvas  an'  went 
to  sleep,  an'  it  wasn't  long  afore  he  was  talkin'  about  roast 
turkey  an'  cranberry  sass,  an'  punkin  pie,  an'  sech  stuff,  most 
of  which  we  knowed  was  under  our  feet  that  present  minute. 
Tom  Simmons  he  just  b'iled  over,  an'  sung  out :  '  Roll  him 
out  in  the  sun  an'  let  him  cook  !  I  can't  stand  no  more  of 
this  ! '  Hut  I  wasn't  goin'  to  have  Andy  treated  no  sech  way 
as  that,  fur  if  it  hadn't  been  fur  Tom  Simmons's  wife  an' 
young  'uns  Andy'd  been  worth  two  of  him  to  anybody 
who  was  consid'rin'  savin'  life.  But  I  give  the  boy  a  good 
punch  in  the  ribs,  to  slop  his  dreamin',  fur  I  was  as  hungry 
as  Tom  was, and  couldn't  stand  no  nonsense  about  Christ- 
mas dinners. 

"  It  was  a  little  arler  noon  when  Andy  woke  up,  an'  he 
went  outside  to  stretch  himself.  Ip  about  a  minute  he  give 
a  yell  thai  made  Tom  and  me  jump.  '  A  sail  ! '  he  hollered, 
'  a  sail  ! '  An'  you  may  bet  your  life,  young  man,  that 
'twasn't  more'n  half  a  second  before  us  two  had  scuffled  out 
from  under  that  canvas,  an'  was  standin'  by  Andy.  '  There 
she  is  ! '  he  shouted,  '  not  a  mile  to  win'ard.'  1  gave  one 
look,  an' then  I  sings  out  :  "I'ain't  a  sail  !  It's  a  flag  of  dis- 
tress !  Can't  you  sec.  you  land-lubber,  that  that's  the  stars 
an' stripes  upside-down?'  '  Why,  so  it  is,'  said  A»dy,  with 
a  couple  of  reefs  in  the  joyfulness  of  his  voice.  An' Tom,  he 
began  to  growl  as  if  somebody  had  cheated  him  out  of  hall 
a  year's  wages. 

"  The  flag  thai  we  saw  was  on  the  hull  of  a  steamer  that 
had  been  drifiin'  down  cm  us  while  we  was  situo'  under  our 


canvas.  It  was  plain  to  see  she'd  been  caught  in  tfie  ty- 
phoon, too.  lur  there  wasn't  a  mast  or  a  smoke-stack  on  her; 
but  her  hull  was  high  enough  out  of  the  water  to  catch  what 
wind  there  was,  while  we  was  so  low-sunk  that  we  didn't 
make  no  way  at  all.  There  was  people  aboard,  and  they 
saw  us,  an'  waved  their  hats  an'  arms  ;  an'  Andy  an'  me 
waved  ours  ;  but  ,.!1  we  could  do  was  to  wait  till  they  drifted 
nearer,  fur  we  hadn't  no  boats  to  go  to  'em  if  we'd  wanted  to. 

"'I'd  like  to  know  what  good  that  old  hulk  is  to  us?'  said 
Tom  Simmons.  '  She  can't  take  us  off.'  It  did  look  to  be 
somethin'  like  the  blind  leadin'  the  blind  ;  but  Andy  he  sings 
out  :  '  We'd  be  better  off  aboard  of  her,  fur  she  ain't  water- 
logged, an1  more'n  that,  I  don't  s'pose  her  stores  are  all 
soaked  up  in  salt  water.'  There  was  some  sense  in  that, and 
when  the  steamer  had  got  to  within  half  a  mile  of  us,  we  was 
glad  to  see  a  boat  put  out  from  her  with  ihree  men  in  it.  It' 
was  a  queer  boat,  very  low  an'  flat,  an'  not  like  any  ship's 
boat  1  ever  see.  But  the  two  fellers  at  the  oars  pulled  sliddy, 
an'  pretty  soon  the  boat  was  'longside  of  us,  an'  the  three 
men  on  our  deck.  One  of  'em  was  the  first-mate  of  the 
other  wreck,  an'  when  he  found  out  what  was  the  matter 
with  us,  he  spun  his  yarn,  which  was  a  longer  one  than  ours. 
His  vesset  was  the  Water  Crescent,  nine  hundred  tons,  from 
'Frisco  to  Melbourne,  and  they  had  sailed  about  six  weeks 
afore  we  did.  They  was  about  two  weeks  out  when  some  of 
their  machinery  broke  down,  an'  when  they  got  it  patched 
up  it  broke  agin,  worse  than  afore,  so  that  they  couldn't  do 
nothin'  with  it.  They  kept  along  under  sail  for  about  a 
month,  makin'  mighty  poor  headway,  till  the  typhoon  struck 
'em,  an'  that  cleaned  their  decks  off  about  as  slick  as  it  did 
ours ;  but  their  hatches  wasn't  blowed  off,  an'  they  didn't 
ship  no  water  wuth  mentionin'.  an'  the  crew  kep'  below,  so 
that  none  on  'em  was  lost.  But  now  they  was  clean  out  of 
provisions  and  water,  havin'  been  short  when  the  break-down 
happened,  fur  they  had  sold  all  the  stores  they  could  spare 
to  a  French  brig  in  distress,  that  they  overhauled  when  about 
about  a  week  out.  When  they  sighted  us  they  felt  pretty 
sure  they'd  git  some  provisions  out  ot  us.  But  when  I  told 
the  mate  what  a  fix  we  was  in  his  jaw  dropped  till  his  face 
was  as  long  as  one  of  Andy's  hands.  Howsomdever,  he  said 
he'd  send  the  boat  back  fur  as  many  men  as  it  could  bring 
over,  and  see  if  they  couldn't  get  up  some  of  our  stores. 
Even  if  they  was  soaked  with  salt  water  they'd  be  better 
than  nothin'.  Part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Water  Crescent  was 
tools  an'  things  fur  some  railway  contractors  out  in  Austra- 
lier,  an'  the  mate  told  the  men  to  bring  over  some  of  them 
irons  that  might  be  used  to  fish  out  the  stores.  AH  their 
ship's  boats  had  been  blowed  away,  an'  the  one  they  had  was 
a  kind  of  shore  boat,  for  fresh  water,  that  had  been  shipped 
as  part  of  the  cargo  and  stowed  below.  It  couldn't  stand  no 
kind  of  a  sea  ;  but  there  wasn't  nothin'  but  a  swell  on  ;  an' 
when  it  come  back,  it  had  the  cap'n  in  it,  an'  five  men,  be- 
sides a  lot  of  chains  an'  tools. 

"  Them  fellers  an'  us  worked  pretty  nigh  the  rest  of  the 
day,  an'  we  got  out  a  couple  of  bar'ls  of  water  which  was  all 
right,  havin'  been  tight  bunged ;  an'  a  lot  of  sea  biscuit,  all 
soaked  and  sloppy,  but  we  only  got  a  half-bar1!  of  meat, 
though  three  or  four  of  the  men  stripped  an'  dove  fur  more'n 
an  hour.  We  cut  up  some  of  the  meat  an'  eat  it  raw,  an'  the 
cap'n  sent  some  over  to  the  other  wreck,  which  had  drifted 
past  us  to  leeward,  an'  would  have  gone  clean  away  from  us 
if  the  cap'n  hadn't  had  a  line  got  out  an'  made  us  fasl  to  it 
while  we  was  a  workin'  at  the  stores. 

"  That  night  the  cap'n  took  us  thrft,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
visions we'd  got  out,  on  board  his  hull,  where  the  'commoda- 
tions  was  consid'able  better  than  they  was  on  the  half-sunk 
Mar)'  Auguster.  An'  afore  we  turned  in  he  took  me  aft,  an' 
had  a  talk  with  me  as  commandin'  off'cer  of  my  vessel.  '  That 
wreck  o'  yourn,'  says  he,  '  has  got  avallyble  cargo  in  it,  which 
isn't  spiled  by  bein'  under  water.  Now,  if  you  could  get  ihat 
cargo  into  port  it  would  put  a  lot  of  money  in  your  pocket, 
fur  the  owners  couldn't  git  out  of  payin'  you  fur  takin'  charge 
of  it  an'  havin'  it  brung  in.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do. 
I'll  lie  by  you,  an'  I've  got  carpenters  aboard  that'll  put  your 
pumps  in  order,  an'  I'll  set  my  men  to  work  to  pump  out 
your  vessel.  An'  then,  when  she's  afloat  all  right,  I'll  go  to 
work  agin  at  my  vessel,  which  I  didn't  s'pose  there  was  any 
use  o:  doin' ;  but  whilst  1  was  hunlin'  round  amongst  our 
cargo  to-day  I  found  that  some  of  the  machinery  we  carried 
might  be  worked  up  so's  to  take  the  place  of  what  is  broke 
in  our  engine.  We've  got  a  forge  aboard,  an'  1  believe  we 
can  make  these  pieces  of  machinery  fit,  an'  git  goin'  agin. 
Then  I'll  tow  you  into  Sydney,  an'  we'll  divide  the  salvage 
money.  I  won't  git  nothin'  for  savin'  my  vessel,  roz  that's 
my  bizness;  but  you  wasn't  cap'n  o'  yourn,  an'  took  charge 
of  her  a  purpose  to  save  her.  which  is  another  thing.' 

"  I  wasn't  at  all  sure  that  I  didn't  take  charge  of  the  Mary 
Auguster  to  save  myself  an'  not  the  vessel,  but  I  didn't  men- 
tion that,  an'  asked  the  cap'n  how  he  expected  to  live  all  this 
time.  'Oh,  we  kin  git  at  your  stores  easy  enough,'  says  he, 
'when  the  water's  pumped  out.  'They'll  be  mostly  sp'iled,' 
says  I.  'That  don't  matter,'  says  he, 'men'll  eat  anyihin', 
when  they  can't  git  nothin'  else.'  An'  with  that  he  left  me  to 
think  it  over. 

"The  idee  of  a  pile  of  money  was  mighty  temptin'  to  a  feller 
like  me,  who  had  a  girl  at  home  ready  to  marry  him,  and  who 
would  like  nothin'  better'n  to  have  a  little  house  of  his  own, 
an'  a  little  vessel  of  his  own,  an'  give  up  the  other  side  of  the 
world  altogether.  But  while  1  was  goin'  over  all  this  in  my 
mind,  an'  wonderin'  if  the  cap'n  ever  could  git  us  into  port, 
along  comes  Andy  Boyle,  an'  sits  down  beside  me.  '  It 
drives  me  pretty  nigh  crazy,'  says  he,  'to  think  that  to-mor- 
rer's  Christmas,  an'  we've  got  to  feed  on  that  sloppy  stuff  we 
fished  out  of  our  stores,  an'  not  much  of  it  nuther,  while 
there's  all  that  roast  turkey,  an'  plum-puddin',  an'  mince-pie 
a  floatin'  out  there  just  before  our  eyes,  an'  we  can't  have 
none  of  it.'  '  You  hadn't  oughter  think  so  much  about  ealin', 
Andy.'  says  I;  'but  if  I  was  talkin'  about  them  things  I 
wouldn't  leave  out  canned  peaches.  By  George !  Of  a  hot 
Christmas,  like  this  is  goin'  to  be,  I'd  be  the  jolliest  Jack  on 
the  ocean  if  I  could  git  at  that  canned  fruit.'  'Well,  there's 
a  way,'  says  Andy,  'that  we  might  git  some  of  'em.  A  part 
of  the  cargo  of  this  ship  is  stuff  for  blastin'  rocks — catridges, 
'lcclric  batt'ries,  an'  that  sort  of  things;  an'  there's  a  man 
aboard  who's  goin'  out  to  take  charge  of  'em.  I've  been 
talkin'  to  this  bat'ry  man,  an'  I've  made  up  my  mind  it'll  be 
easy  enough  to  lower  a  little  catridge  down  among  our  cargo 
an'  blow  out  a  part  of  it.'  '  What  ud  be  the  good  of  it,'  says 
I, 'blowed  into  chips?'    "It  iiu^ht  smash  some,'  he  said, 
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'but  others  would  be  only  loosened,  an'  they'd  float  up  to  the 
top,  where  we  could  get  'em,  'specially  them  as  was  packed 
with  pies,  which  must  be  pretty  light.'  '  Git  out,  Andy,'  says 
I,  'with  all  that  stuff!'     An'  he  got  out. 

"  But  the  idees  he'd  put  in  my  head  didn't  git  out,  an'  as  I 
-  laid  on  my  back  on  the  deck,  lookin'  up  at  the  stars,  they 
sometimes  seemed  to  put  themselves  into  the  shape  of  little 
houses,  with  a  little  wuman  cookin'  at  the  kitchen  fire,  an'  a 
little  schooner  layin'  at  anchor  just  off  shore  ;  an'  then  agin 
they'd  hump  themselves  up  till  they  looked  like  a  lot  of  new 
tin  cans  with  their  tops  off,  an3  all  kinds  of  good  things  to  eat 
inside,  'specially  canned  peaches — the  big  white  kind — soft 
an' cool,  each  one  split  in  half,  with  a  holler  in  the  middle 
filled  with  juice.  By  George,  sir,  the  very  thought  of  a  tin 
can  like  that  made  me  beat  my  heels  agin  the  deck.  I'd  been 
mighty  hungry,  an'Jiad  eat  a  lot  of  salt  pork,  wet  an'  raw, 
an'  now  the  very  idee  of  it,  even  cooked,  turned  my  stomach. 
,  1  looked  up  to  the  stars  agin,  an;  the  little  schooner  was  clean 
gone,  an'  the  whole  sky  was  filled  with  nothin'  but  bright,  new 
tin  cans. 

"  In  the  mornin'  Andy  he  come  to  me  agin.  'Have  you 
made  up  your  mind,'  says  he,  'about  gittin'  some  of  them 
good  things  for  Christmas  dinner?'  'Confound  you  !' says 
I,  '  you  talk  as  if  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  go  an1  git  'em.'  *An! 
that's  what  I  b'lieve  we  kin  do,'  says  he,  'with  the  help  of 
that  bat'ry  man.'  '  Yes,'  says  I,  can'  blow  a  lot  of  the  cargo 
into  flinders,  an'  damage  the  Mary  Auguster  so's  she  could 
never  be  took  into  port.'  An'  then  1  told  him  what  the 
cap'n  had  said  to  me,  an'  what  I  was  goin'  to  do  with  the 
money.  '  A  little  catridge,'  says  Andy, '  would  do  all  we  want, 
an'  wouldn't  hurt  the  vessel  nuther.  Besides  that,  I  don't 
b'lieve  what  this  cap'n  says  about  tinkerin'  up  his  engine. 
'Tain't  likely  he'll  ever  git  her  runnin'  agin,  nor  pump  out  the 
Mary  Auguster  nuther.  If  I  was  you  I'd  a  durned  sight 
ruther  have  a  Christmas  dinner  in  hand  than  a  house  an'  wife 
in  the  bush.'  '  I  ain't  thinkin'o'  marryin'  a  girl  in  Australier,' 
says  1.-  An'  Andy  he  grinned,  an'  said,  '  I  wouldn' marry 
nobody  if  I  had  to  live  on  spiled  vittles  till  I  got  her.' 

"A  little  alter  that,  I  went  to  the  cap'n,  an'  I  told  him  about 
Andy's  idee,  but  he  was  down  on  it.  'It's  your  vessel  an' 
not  mine,' says  he,  'an' if  you  want  to  try  to  get  a  dinner 
out  of  her  HI  not  stand  in  your  way.  But  it's  my  'pinion 
you'll  just  damage  the  ship,  an'  do  nothin'.'  Howsomdever  I 
talked  to  the  bat'ry  man  about  it,  an'  he  thought  it  could  be 
done,  an'  not  hurt  the  ship  nuther.  The  men  was  all  in  favor 
of  it,  for  none  of  'em  had  forgot  it  was  Christmas  day.  But 
Tom  Simmons,  he  was  agin  it  strong,  for  he  was  thinkin'  he'd 
git  some  of  the  money  if  he  got  the  Mary  Auguster  into  port. 
He  was  a  selfish  minded  man,  was  Tom,  but  it  was  his  na- 
ter,  an:  I  s'pose  he  couldn't  help  it. 

"  Well,  it  wasn't  long  afore  I  began  to  feel  pretty  empty 
an'  mean,  an'  if  I'd  wanted  any  of  the  prog  we  got  out  the 
day  afore  I  couldn't  have  found  much,  for  the  men  had  eat  it 
nearly  all  up  in  the  night.  An'  so  I  just  made  up  my  mind, 
without  any  more  foolin',  an'  me,  an'  Andy  Boyle,  an'  the 
bat'ry  man,  with  some  catridges  an:  a  coil  of  wire,  got  into 
the  little  shore-boat,  an'  palled  over  to  the  Mary  Auguster. 
There  we  lowered  a  small  catridge  down  the  main  hatchway, 
an'  let  it  rest  down  among  the  cargo.  Then  we  rowed  back 
to  the  steamer,  uncoilm'  the  wire  as  we  went.  The  bat'ry 
man  dumb  up  on  deck,  an'  fixed  his  wire  to  a  'lectric  ma- 
chine, which  he'd  got  all  ready  afore  we  started.  Andy  an' 
me  didn't  get  out  of  theboat ;  we  had  too  much  sense  for 
that,  with  all  them  hungry  fellers  waitin'  to  jump  in  her  ;  but 
we  just  pushed  a  little  off,  an'  sot  waitin',  with  our  mouths  a 
waterin',  for  him  to  touch  her  off.  He  seemed  to  be  a  long 
time  about  it,  but  at  last  he  did  it,  an'  that  instant  there  was 
a  bang  on  board  the  Mary  Auguster  that  made  my  heart 
jump.  Andy  an1  me  pulled  fur  her  like  mad,  the  others  a 
hollerin'  arterus,  an'  we  was  on  deck  in  no  time.  The  deck 
was  all  covered  with  the  water  that  had  been  throwed  up  ; 
but  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  we  poked  an'  fished  about,  an'  Andy 
stripped  an'  went  down,  an'  swum  all  round,  an'  we  couldn't 
find  one  flotin'  box  of  canned  goods.  There  was  a  lot  of 
splinters,  but  where  tb,ey  come  from  we  didn't  knw.  By  this 
time*  my  dander  was  up,  an'  I  Just  pitched  around  savage. 
That  "little  Catridge  wasn't  no  good,  an'  I  didn't  intend  to 
stand  any  more  foolin'.  We  just  rowed  back  to  the  other 
wreck,  an'  I  called  to  the  bat'ry  man  to  come  down,  an'  bring 
some  bigger  catridges  with  him,  fur  if  we  was  goin'  to  do  any- 
thin'  we  might  as  well  do  it  right.  So  he  got  down  with  a 
package  of  bigger  ones,  an'  jumped  into  the  boat.  The  cap'n 
he  called  out  to  us  to  be  keerful,  an'  Tom  Simmons  leaned 
over  the  rail,  an'  swored,  but  I  didn't  pay  no  'tention  to  nei- 
ther of  'em,  an'  we  pulled  away. 

p  When  I  got  aboard  the  Mary  Auguster  I  says  to  the 
bat'ry  man :  '  We  don't  want  no  nonsense  this  time,  an'  1 
want  you  to  put  in  enough  catridges  to  heave  up  somethin' 
that'll  do  fur  a  Christmas  dinner.  I  don't  know  just  how  the 
cargo  is  stored,  but  you  kin  put  one  big  cartridge  'midship, 
another  for'ard,  an'  another  aft,  an'  one  or  nuther  of  'em 
oughter  to  fetch  up  somethin'.'  Well,  we  three  got  the  cat- 
ridges into  place.  They  was  a  good  deal  bigger  than  the 
one  we  first  used,  an'  we  j'ined  'em  all  to  one  wire,  an'  then 
we  rowed  back,  carryin'  the  long  wire  with  us.  When  we 
reached  the  steamer,  me  an'  Andy  was  a  goin'  to  stay  in  the 
boat  as  we  did  alore,  but  the  cap'n  sung  out  that  he  wouldn't 
allow  the  bat'ry  to  be  touched  off  till  we  come  aboard. 
'  There's  got  to  be  fair  play,'  says  he  ;  *  it's  your  vittles,  but 
it's  my  side  that's  doin'  the  work.  After  we've  blasted  her 
this  lime,  you  two  can  go  in  the  boat,  an'  see  what  there  is 
to  get  hold  of,  but  two  of  my  men  must  go  along.'  So  me 
an'  Andy  had  to  go  on  deck,  an'  two  big  fellers  was  detailed 
to  go  with  us  in  the  little  boat  when  the  time  come ;  an'  then 
the  bat'ry  man,  he  teched  her  off. 

"Well,  sir,  the  pop  that  followed  that  tech  was  somethin' 
to  remember.  It  shuck  the  water,  it  shuck  the  air,  an' it 
shuck  the  hull  we  was  on.  A  reg'lar  cloud  of  smoke,  an' 
flyin'  bits  of  things  rose  up  out  of  the  Mary  Auguster.  An' 
when  that  smoke  cleared  away,  an'  the  water  was  all  bilin' 
with  the  splash  of  various  sized  hunks  that  come  rainin'  down 
from  the  sky,  what  was  left  of  the  Mary  Auguster  was  sprin- 
kled over  the  sea  like  a  wooden  carpet  for  water  birds  to 
walk  on. 

"  Some  of  the  men  sung  out  one  thing,  an*  some  another, 
an'  I  could  hear  Tom  Simmons  swear,  but  Andy  an'  me  said 
never  a  word,  but  scuttled  down  into  the  boat,  follered  close 
by  the  two  men  who  was  to  go  with  us.  Then  we  rowed 
like  devils  for  the  lot  of  stuff  that  was  bobbin'  about  on  the 


water,  out  where  the  Mary  Auguster  had  been.  In  we  went, 
among  the  floatin'  spars  and  ship's  timbers,  I  keepin'  the 
things  off  with  an  oar,  the  two  men  rowin',  an*  Andy  in  the 
bow. 

"Suddenly  Andy  give  a  yell,  an'  then  he  reached  himself 
for'ard  with  sech  a  bounce  that  I  thought  he'd  go  overboard. 
■  But  up  become  in  a  minnit,  his  two  'leven-inch  hands  gripped 
,  round  a  box.     He  sot  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with 
i  the  box  on  his  lap,  an'  his  eyes  screwed  on  some  letters  that 
j  was  stamped  on  one  end.    '  Pidjin  pies  !'  he  sings  out ;  'tain't 
I  turkeys,  nor  tain't  cranberries.     But,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  it's 
I  Christmas  pies  all  the  same  ! '     After  that  Andy  didn't  do  no 
j  more  work,  but  sot  holdin'  the  box  as  if  it  had  been  his  fust 
1  baby.     But  we  kept  pushin'  on  to  see  what  else  there  was. 
!  It's  my  'pinion  that  the  biggest  part  of  that  bark's  cargo  was 
blowed  into  mince-meat,  an'  the  most  of  the  rest  of  it  was 
so   heavy  that  it  sunk.     But  it  wasn't  all  busted  up,  an'  it 
didn't  all  sink.     There  was  a  big  piece  of  wreck  with  a  lot  of 
boxes  stove  into  the  timbers,  and  some  of  these  had  in  'em 
beef  ready  biled  an'  packed  into  cans,  an'  there  was  other 
kinds  of  meat,  an'  dif'rent  sorts  of  vegetables,  an'  one  box  of 
turtle  soup.     I  looked  at  every  one  of  'em  as  we  took  'em  in, 
an'  when  we  got  the  little  boat  pretty  well  loaded  I  wanted 
to  still  keep  on  searching  but  the  men,  they  said  that  shore- 
boat  ud   sink  if  we  took  in  any  more  cargo,  an'  so  we  put 
|  back,  I  feelin'  glummer  :n  I  oughter  felt,  fur  I  had  begun  to 
be  afeared  that  canned  fruit,  such  as  peaches,  was  heavy,  an' 
li'ble  to  sink. 

"As  soon  as  we  had  got  our  boxes  aboard,  four  fresh  men 
put  out  in  the  boat,  an'  after  a  while  they  come  back  with 
another  load;  an*  I  was  mighty  keerful  to  read  the  names  on 
all  the  boxes.  Some  was  meat  pies,  un'  some  was  salmon, 
an'  some  was  potted  herrin's,  an'  some  was  lobsters.  But 
nary  a  thing  could  I  see  that  ever  had  growed  on  a  tree. 

"  Well,  sir,  there  was  three  loads  brought  in  altogether,  an' 
the  Christmas  dinner  we  had  on  the  for'ard  deck  of  that 
steamer's  hull  was  about  the  jolHest  one  that  was  ever  seen 
of  a  hot  day  aboard  of  a  wreck  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
cap'n  kept  good  order,  an'  when  all  was  ready  the  tops  was 
jerked  off  the  boxes,  an'  each  man  grabbed  a  can  an'  opened 
it  with  his  knife.  When  he  had  cleaned  it  out  he  tuk  another 
without  doin'  much  questionin'  as  to  the  bill  of  fare.  Whether 
anybody  got  pidjin-pie  'cept  Andy,  I  can't  say,  but  the  way 
we  piled  in  Delmoniker  prog  would  a  made  people  open  their 
eyes  as  was  eatin'  their  Christmas  dinners  on  shore  that  day. 
Some  of  the  things  would  a  been  better  cooked  a  little  more, 
or  het  up,  but  we  was  too  fearful  hungry  to  wait  for  that,  an' 
they  was  tip-top  as  they  was. 

"The  cap'n  went  out  afterwards,  an'  towed  in  a  couple  of 
barrels  of  flour  that  was  only  part  soaked  through,  an'  he  got 
some  other  plain  prog  that  would  do  fur  future  use;  but  none 
of  us  give  our  minds  to  .stuff  like  this  arter  the  glorious 
Christmas  dinner  that  we'd  quarried  out  of  the  Mary  Augus- 
ter. Every  man  that  wasn't  on  duty  went  below,  and  turned 
in  for  a  snooze.  All  'cept  me,  an'  I  didn't  feel  just  altogether 
satisfied.  To  be  sure,  I'd  had  an  Ai  dinner,  an'  though  a 
little  mixed,  I'd  never  eat  a  jollier  one  on  any  Christmas  that 
I  kin  look  back  at.  But,  for  all  that,  there  was  a  hanker  in- 
side o'  me.  I  hadn't  got  all  I'd  laid  out  to  git,  when  we 
teched  off  the  Mary  Auguster.  The  day  was  blazin'  hot,  an' 
a  lot  of  the  things  I'd  eat  was  pretty  peppery.  '  Now,'  thinks 
I,  '  if  there  had  a  been  just  one  can  o'  peaches,  sech  as  I  see 
shinin'  in  the  stars  last  night,'  an'  just  then,  as  I  was  walkin' 
aft,  all  by  myself,  I  seed  lodged  on  the  stump  of  the  mizzen- 
mast,  a  box  with  one  corner  druv  down  among  the  splinters. 
It  was  half  split  open,  an'  I  could  see  the  tin  cans  shinin' 
through  the  crack.  I  give  one  jump  at  it,  and  wrenched  the 
side  off.  On  the  top  of  the  first  can  I  seed  was  a  picture  of 
a  big  white  peach  with  green  leaves.  That  box  had  been 
blowed  up  so  high  that  had  it  come  down  anywhere  'cept 
among  them  splinters  it  would  a  smashed  itself  to  flinders, 
or  killed  somebody.  So  fur  as  I  know,  it  was  the  only  thing 
that  fell  nigh  us,  an'  by  George,  sir,  I  got  itl  When  I  had 
finished  a  can  of  'em  1  hunted  up  Andy,  an:  then  we  went 
aft,  an' eat  some  more,  'Well,1  says  Andy,  as  we  was  a 
eatin', 'how  dTye  feel  now  about  blowin'  up  your  wife,  an' 
your  house,  an'  that  little  schooner  you  was  goin'  to  own  ?' 

"'Andy,'  says  I,  'this  is  the  joyfulest  Christmas  I've  had 
yit,  an'  if  I  was  to  live  till  twenty  hundred,  I  don't  b'lieve  I'd 
have  no  joyfuler,  with  things  comin'  in  so  pat,  so  don't  you 
throw  no  shadders.' 

" '  Shadders,'  says  Andy,  '  that  ain't  me ;  I  leave  that  sort 
of  thing  fur  Tom  Simmons.' 

"  'Shadders  is  cool,' says  I,  *an'  I  kin  go  to  sleep  under  all 
he  throws." 

"Well,  sir,"  continued  old  Silas,  putting  his  hand  on  the 
tiller  and  turning  his  face  seaward,  "if  Tom  Simmons  had 
kept  command  of  that  wreck,  we  all  would  a  laid  there  an' 
waited  an'  waited  till  some  of  us  was  starved,  an'  the  others 
got  nothin'  fur  it,  fur  the  cap'n  never  mended  his  engine,  an' 
it  was  more'n  a  week  afore  we  was  took  off,  an'  then  it  was 
by  a  sailin'  vessel,  which  left  the  hull  of  the  Water  Crescent 
behind  her,  just  as  she  would  a  had  to  leave  the  Mary  Augus- 
ter if  that  jolly  old  Christmas  wreck  had  a  been  there. 

"An'  now,  sir,"  said  Silas,  "d'ye  see  that  stretch  o'  little 
ripples  over  yander,  lookin'  as  if  it  was  a  lot  o'  herrin  turnin' 
over  to  dry  their  sides  ?  Do  you  know  what  that  is  ?  That's 
the  supper  wind.  That  means  coffee,  an'  hot  cakes,  an'  a  bit 
of  br'iled  fish,  an'  pertaters,  an'  p'raps — if  the  old  woman  feels 
in  a  partiklar  good  humor — some  canned  peaches,  big  white 
tins,  cut  in  half,  with  a  holler  place  in  the  middle  filled  with 
cool,  sweet  juice." — Northwestern  Miller. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  photographer  was  asked  the  other  day  what  was  the 
most  difficult  subject  to  take.  "An  old  man  with  the  palsy," 
he  replied;  "and  the  easiest  is  a  light-haired  baby  dressed 
in  white,  which  can  be  taken  more  quickly  than  any  other 
subject  whatever.'1  Being  further  questioned  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  ever  took  any  horrible  subjects,  he  answered: 
"  Often  ;  and  the  most  horrible  one  I  ever  took  was  a  dead 
Japanese." 

The  native  who  carried  from  the  field  the  body  of  the 
Prince  Imperial,  when  he  lost  his  life  fighting  in  South 
Africa,  was  presented  with  a  diamond  ring  and  pensioned  by 
the  Empress  Eugenie.  He  came  to  Massachusetts  and  was 
lost  sight  of,  but  the  ring  was  found  last  week  in  a  Boston 
pawn-shop. 


A  Boston  girl  (says  a  New  York  paper)  was  recently  intro- 
duced to  Lieutenant  Danenhower,  and  in  her  confusion  could 
find  nothing  to  say  but,  "  I  suppose  you  found  it  very  cold 
at  the  North  Pole.'1 


One  day  as  John  Van  Buren  was  lunching  at  the  Astor 
House,  an  enemy  named  Wadman  came  up  to  him.  "Mr. 
Van  Buren,"  said  Wadman,  "is  there  any  case  so  unjust, 
mean,  and  dirty  that  you  will  not  take  it?"  "Well,  I  don't 
know,"  said  Van  Buren,  picking  up  an  oyster  on  his  fork; 
"what  have  vou  been  doing  now,  Wadman  ?" 


A  New  York  girl  (says  the  Boston  Record),  who  was  mak- 
ing a  visit  here  not  long  ago,  sat  next  a  Harvard  student  at  a 
dinner-party.  In  the  course  of  conversation  she  said  to  him  : 
"  And  what  do  you  do  with  yourself  all  the  time?"  "Oh,  1 
read  a  great  deal.  At  present  I  am  reading  Kant."  "  Oh  ! 
are  you?     It's  by  the  author  of 'Don't,'  I  suppose?" 

In  New  Orleans  during  the  war  a  Union  officer  played  a 
practical  joke  on  a  lady,  thus  :  She  left  the  car  at  the  Clay 
statue  as  he  entered  it.  At  the  next  corner  he  stepped  out 
and  took  the  next  car,  in  which  he  found  her  seated,  and 
which  she  left  at  once.  He  repeated  the  operation,  at 
varying  distances,  twice  more,  when  she  hailed  a  carriage 
and  drove  home,  unpolluted  by  Yankee  presence. 

The  late  M.  Perrin,  of  the  Come'die-Francaise,  when  a 
young  man  was  betrothed  to  a  remarkably  beautiful  young 
woman.  She  fell  ill  with  small-pox,  and  was  disfigured  for 
life.  The  first  person  to  visit  her  when  she  was  allowed  to 
receive  any  one  was  M.  Perrin.  "Ah!"  said  she,  with  a 
wan  smile,  "you  have  come  to  be  set  free  from  your  engage- 
ment." "  I  have  come,"  said  he,  "  to  hasten  the  day  of  our 
marriage !" 


It  was  Lady  Harriet  d'Orsay  who  said  of  Lady  Cork — the 
victim,  it  would  seem,  of  a  sort  of  kleptomania — that  "  she 
would  find  it  rather  tiresome  in  the  next  world,  for  there 
would  be  nothing  to  steal  except  wings!"  Apropos  of  klep- 
tomania :  A  learned  counsel  was  addressing  a  jury  for  his 
client,  charged  with  stealing,  and  said  she  was  a  klepto- 
maniac. "Of  course,  your  lordship  knows  what  that  is — 
a  form  of  mental  disease.1'  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  judge,  Mr. 
Justice  Byles,  "and  I  am  sent  down  here  to  cure  it." 

Congressman  Dingley,  of  Maine,  favors  the  use  of  granite 
in  the  construction  of  the  Government  building  at  Pittsburg. 
He  came  into  Assistant  Secretary  Fairchild's  office  the  other 
day,  just  as  Congressman  Cobb,  of  Indiana,  was  telling  the 
Assistant  Secretary  that  Indiana  limestone  was  just  the  thing 
for  the  Pittsburg  structure.  The  Assistant  Secretary  turned 
to  Dingley  and  said:  "My  friend  Cobb  tells  me  that  lime- 
stone is  just  as  durable  as  granite  for  building  purposes." 
"Well,"  said  Dingley,  "a  man  who  would  put  up  a  lime- 
stone building  in  Pittsburg  would  put  up  a  snow-house  in 
sheol." 


A  peculiar  cancel-stamp  is  used  by  the  Boston  postofnee. 
It  is  a  series  of  horizontal  lines  covering  the  face  of  a  single 
stamp  and  running  half-way  along  the  top  of  the  envelope. 
Says  the  Critic's"  Lounger":  "I  called  the  attention  of  an 
impecunious  professional  writer  to  this  post-mark  the  other 
day,  and  he  explained  it  most  satisfactorily.  '  Dofft  you 
know  what  it  is  for?'  said  he.  'How  very  dull  of  you. 
More  literary  aspirants  send  their  wares  to  Boston  than  to 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  and  the  postmaster  in- 
vented this  in  order  to  cancel  at  one  blow  the  long  row  of 
stamps  necessary  in  returning  rejected  manuscripts.'" 


Lady  Randolph  Churchill  was  recently  canvassing  for  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts:s  husband,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett,  and  she  met  at  dinner  an  influential 
Westminster  elector.  This  gentleman  was  somewhat  sus- 
ceptible, and  had  in  recollection  such  generous  beauties  of 
old  time  as  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  "  You  must 
vote  for  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,''  said  Lady  Randolph  Churchill. 
"Well,"  he  replied,  with  a  worshiping  glance,  "I  can't  prom- 
ise ;  hut  if  I  were  treated  as  voters  used  to  be  treated  by 
canvassers  in  the  old  days  in  Westminster,  I  should  very  pos- 
sibly give  in."  "  Oh,  thank  you  so  much,"  cried  his  fair  and 
ready  interlocutor;  "I  will  let  the  baroness  know  at  once," 
as  she  rose,  with  the  other  gentlewomen  present,  from  the 
table. 


Madame  Sophie  Menter  relates  jn  the  following  way  how 
a  court  functionary  got  dismissed  on  her  account:  "When 
first  I  played  in  Bucharest  the  Queen  was  present,  and  I  was 
called  into  her  box.  In  the  course  of  conversation  I  men- 
tioned my  regret  that  the  piano  had  not  a  better  tune.  The 
Queen  agreed,  and  promised  me  for  the  next  concert  one  of 
her  own  instruments.  She  had  two  excellent  pianos,  and  I 
was  to  come  next  day  to  the  castle  to  select  one.  The  fol- 
lowing day  I  went,  played  d  guatre  mains  with  the  Queen, 
and  chose  one  of  the  instruments.  Afterward  I  played  twice 
at  the  court ;  then  I  left  Bucharest.  The  following  day  I  re- 
turned, but  the  Queen  neverappcared  at  my  concerts,  neither 
did  I  leceive  an  invitation  to  come  to  court.  I  was  sur- 
prised, but,  of  course,  could  not  do  anything  in  the  matter, 
and  I  left  without  having  seen  Carmen  Sylva.  Some  months 
later  I  met  a  friend  from  Bucharest  in  Paris,  the  Princess 
Bibesco,  In  answer  to  my  question  why  the  Queen  had  not 
come  to  my  concerts,  she  told  me  that  I  had  offended  her  by 
not  thanking  her  for  a  diamond  bracelet  she  had  sent  me. 
'  A  diamond  bracelet  ?  I  never  received  one  ! '  '  Certainly  ; 
I  myself  saw  the  Queen  give  it  to  the  Court  Chamberlain!' 
'  But  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  have  not  received  a  brace- 
let ! '  Later  on  it  was  found  that  the  bracelet  had  pleased  the 
royal  official,  and  so  he  kept  it  for  himself,  a  practice  which 
he  had  put  into  execution  for  some  time  previously.  He  was, 
of  course,  dismissed  at  once," 


io 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

An  English  fudge  has  recently  decided  that  "  there  is  no  duty  east  upon  Die 
recipient  ■with  ward  to  ends  sent  to  kim  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  the  rt  tricot  managers  who  hive  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consider*:^,  and  publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
mserifi/s  -ire  Particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  law,  .is  .aid  down 
by  this  English  rtidge,  relieves  tuito  oj  devoting  any  attention  to 
/lays...  ded  them  without  solicitation,  rite  Argonaut 
will  return  ail  unavailable  MSS.  when  the  address  is  sfe,  tjied  and  stamps  are 
enclosed  Hut  we  desire  thou  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  tiiat  we 
are  no:  responsible  /or  the  /reservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Miss  Rhoda  Broughton  has  finished  a  Dew  novel  which  will  be  brought 
out  early  in  the  new  year. 

Joshua  B.  r.ippincolt,  head  of  the  book-publishing  house  of  Joshua 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  died  recently. 

Mr.  Waller  Besant's  new  novel,  "  Children  of  Gideon,"  is  to  appear 
in  Longman's  Magazine.     Modern  society  is  the  theme. 

■'The  Mystery  of  the  Mill"  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel  by  Anna 
Katharine  Greene,  which  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  publish  at  an  early 
day. 

An  "Historical  Biography  of  Prince  Bismarck,"  by  Charles  Lowe, 
with  a  preface  by  Professor  Munroe  Smith,  of  Columbia  College,  will  be 
published  immediately  by  CasselJ  &  Co. 

The  second  part  of  the  great  "  New  English  Dictionary."  .edited  for 
the  Philological  Society  by  Dr.  Murray  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press;  New 
York,  Macmillan),  is  now  procurable.  It  extends  from  Anla  to  Batten- 
ing. 

"Oceana;  or.  England  and  Her  Colonies,"  is  the  title  of  the  volume 
which  Mr.  Froude  has  just  finished.  The  book  is  the  outcome  of  his 
recent  visit  to  Australia  and  the  United  Stales,  its  subject  is  "  Impe- 
rial Federation." 

William  Allen  Butler,  a  well-known  lawyer  of  New  York  city,  who 
delighted  lovers  of  humorous  satire  some  thirty  years  ago  with  the  woes 
of  Miss  Flora  McFJimsy,  in  "Nothing  to  Wear,"  has  written  a  novel 
which  will  soon  be  published.     The  work  is  another  satire. 

It  is  reported  that  a  well-known  American  publishing  firm  intends  be- 
fore long  to  issue  a  reprint  of  the  romantic  tales  (the  authorship  of 
which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  one  of  our  most  eminent  living  poets) 
contained  in  that  now  very  scarce  volume,  the  Oxford  and  Cainbridge 
Magazine. 

Frank  R.  Stockton  has  just  finished  a  novel,  which  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  It  is  the  only  novel  he  has  ever  writ- 
ten, and  it  trill  make  its  first  appearance  in  book  form,  instead  of  run- 
ning through  one  of  the  magazines  as  a  serial.  It  will  be  called  "The 
Borrowed  Month." 

Alphonse  Daudet's  new  novel,  "  Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes,"  has  had  a 
great  success,  the  first  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies  being  sold  out  on 
the  first  day  of  publication.  The  Alpine  adventures  of  the  Tarascon 
are  reported  to  be  as  diverting  as  were  his  Algerian  experiences.  There 
is  a  very  amusing  description  of  his  despair  when  he  finds  out  in  Swit- 
zerland that  William  Tell  was  a  bogus  hero. 

"  Called  B  ick  "  has  been  translated  into  Spanish,  and  is  issued  by  D. 
Applelon  &  Co.,  in  light  blue  paper  covers,  at  fifty  cents  per  volume. 
About  two  thousand  copies  were  ordered  while  the  book  was  still  in 
press.  It  is  the  first  novel  translated  from  the  English  for  the  Apple- 
ton's  Spanish  department,  and  its  success  has  determined  them  to  fol- 
low it  up  with  others.  The  title  of  this  new  version  of  Hugh  Conway's 
popular  romance  is  "  Misterio." 

No  number  of  Le  Francais  has  been  a  better  example  of  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  this  periodical,  and  yet  once  more  and  finally  the  editor  is 
obliged  to  suspend  publication.  His  experience  has  certainly  shown 
that  for  such  a  help  to  the  study  of  French  there  is  no  demand. 
On  every  account  this  is  much  to  be  regretted,  but  M.  Levy  has  therare 
satisfaction  of  having  left  nothing  undone  to  merit  success;  and  if  he 
has  at  last  shared  the  fate  of  his  predecessors,  in  point  of  achievement 
he  greatly  surpassed  them  all. 

Mr.  Henry  Norman  has  written  for  one  of  the  American  magazines 
an  article  on  Fitzgerald,  the  translator  of  Omar  Khayyam.  When 
Lord  Tennyson's  "  Tiresias  "  came  out  with  its  dedication  to  Fitzgerald, 
two  of  the  London  pipers  were  unaware  of  the  fact  of  Fuzger.ild's 
deuh.  Very  little  is  known  of  Fitzgerald.  He  died  in  July,  1883.  in 
S'l'T  ilk.  England,  where  he  had  lived  for  many  years.  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright  is  his  literary  executor.  He  will  prefix  a  biographical  sketch  to 
the  new  edition  of  Fitzgerald's  works  which  he  has  now  in  hand. 

Both  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  and  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
announce  a  series  of  prints  from  the  portraits  of  their  most  popular 
Writers,  published  in  various  works  issued  through  their  respective 
houses.  The  portraits  are  printed  on  large  paper  in  both  instances,  and 
afford  an  evcellent  opportunity  for  gathering  together  a  collection  of 
liter  iry  portraits  lor  scrap-books  or  framing.  The  authors  to  whom 
this  compliment  has  been  paid  include  Mr.  Ho  wells,  Mr.  Stockton,  Mr. 
Cable.  Mrs  Stowe,  Miss  Jewell,  Miss  Murfree,  Mr.  Sioddard,  and 
more  than  two  score  of  others. 

Under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Dumas,  there  is  about  to  appeara 
new  bi-monlhlv  Revue  lllustrie  (Paris,  Ludovic  Baschel ;  New  York, 
F.  W.  Christern),  which  will  contain  thiny-iwo  p.iges  of  text,  plus  an 
illustrative  supplement.  The  Frenci  school  of  short-story  writers  is  to 
be  represented  abundantly  in  earlv  numbers,  as  contributions  are  an- 
il from  MM  Francois  Coppee,  Alphonse  Daudel,  Ludovic 
.-.  Henri  Meilhac,  Georges  Ohnet,  and  Andre  Theuriet.  A  spe- 
ci  ilty  will  be  made  of  new  music  by  MM,  Massenet,  Sains-Saens,  Pala- 
dilhe,  Delibcs,  and  others, 

■» 

New   Books. 
W.  D  Howells's  latest  farce.  "  The  Garroters."  has  been  republished 
in  a  handy  little  volume,  about  three  inches  by  four  in  size.      It  will  be 

!  hu  dreds  of  people  who  contemplate  giv- 
ing the  farce  in  their  dnwing  rooms.  Published  by  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  50  cents. 

Sam  number  of  his  stories,  sketches,  and  poems 

and  hu  ied  in  a  modest  little  volume,  called  "Short  Sto- 

ries."    h  c  I  itain     t  score  of  stories,  some  scraps  and  sketches,  and  a 

■  ■  ■    ■  pie  isantly  many  a  half-hour.     It  is 
ic  Golden  Era  Company.  San  Francisco. 

"  A  Sou  int  Tamalpais"  consists  of  bits  of  verse  by 

1  ..;.;.  erl  11  :  1  ummins  .  mid  "A 

10  th     '     >."   1  ■  ■■  H-irr  Wagner;  "A  Sordid  View,"  by  Theodore 

Wil  by  H    W.     The  whole  is  well  printed  and 

al  the  Fool  or  Mount  1  ami ,       11 

the  lilli  hed  and  for  sale   by  the  Golden  Era  I  om- 

■     ■ 

lin  Square  Library  h  "Unfairly  Won," 
*  110  '■  .  and  in   1  [arpei  a   Hand) 

lor  VI1  Li  ol  Newforth,"  a  novel,  by  Mr.,  J.  Har- 
'  In  th  Mi  Idle  W  11  n,"  a  collection  of  sea  toi  les  by  W, 
I,  and  "  'Tire  las'  and  Other   Poems,"  by  Alfred,  Lord 

■  >u  'i  h  some  extracts  in  another  column 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brother..  New  York;  fur  sale  by  A,  I  Ban 
croft  &  Co. 

■         1  mee"  [sMIss  Amanda   M.  Douglas's  sivtfcnili 

On.- would  thmk  that  experience  would  Improve  her  wo 

■  for  tiut.     The.  p  1  em 
v  ritten  by  Miss  Dou  VII     B  a  I. 

Mrs,  Southw  irth,  and  Ilka  writers :  it  11  sensational  and  full   rt  1  e 
■     ■  I  ml  ■      and 

maids 

sale  by  George  C.  McConodJ,  737  Market  biroct ,  price,  $1.50.  ' 


"  Hyperesthesia,"  the  medical  term  for  a  supersensitive  condition 
of  the  nervous  system,  has  been  taken  for  the  title  ot  a  novel  by  Mary 
Cruger.  The  two  principal  female  characters  are  victims  of  two  distinct 
phases  of  this  disease,  and  from  the  methods  adopted  to  cure  them  a 
love-story  is  evolved,  which,  with  the  incidental  additions  ol  summer- 
resort  characters  and  a  few  ordinary  incidents,  serves  to  make  an  urdi- 
narilygood  novel.  The  dialogue  and  characters  are  good,  and  as  a 
whole  it  rnnks  well  among  so-called  summer  novels.  Published  by 
Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York;  ior  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  & 
Co.  ;  price,  ft. 

"Evolution  and  Religion"  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  containing 
eight  sermons  preached  last  year  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beccher. 
There  are  people  who  prefer  to  use  the  abbreviation,  "  the  lrrev.,"  be- 
fore his  name,  but  even  they  must  acknowledge  that,  though  these  ser- 
mons are  by  no  means  strictly  orthodox,  there  is  much  of  interest  in 
them.  The  theory  of  evolution— in  which  Beecher  sees  "  a  theory  of 
the  Divine  method  of  creation  .  .  .  a  key  which  naturally  and  simply  fns 
many  a  puzzling  lock"— is  treated  rather  in  a  fundamental  and  theo- 
retic than  in  a  practical  and  specific  manner;  and  the  rhetorical  effects 
are  less  noticeable  than  in  his  earlier  work.  Published  by  Fords,  How- 
ard &  Hulbert,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.;  price,  50 
cents. 

"  Bryant  and  His  Friends,"  by  James  Grant  Wilson,  is  a  collection 
of  papers  of  personal  reminiscences  of  the  Knickerbocker  writers. 
They  are  in  part  biographical,  but  they  deal  almost  entirely  with  Gen- 
eral Wilson's  personal  recollections  of  such  writers  as  Bryant,  James  K. 
Paulding,  Washington  Irving,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  James  Fen ni more 
Cooper,  Fitz-Green  Halleck,  N.  P.  Willis.  Edgar  A.  Poe,  and  Bayard 
Taylor.  There  are  two  additional  chapters,  one  on  Joseph  Rodman 
Drake — with  whom  General  Wilson  was  not  personally  acquainted — 
and  "Knickerbocker  Literature,"  in  which  a  few  words  are  said  of 
several  of  the  lesser  lights  of  that  time— men  who  have  achieved  no 
lasting  fame  or  who  have  since  become  prominent.  The  book  contains 
three  steel-ptate  portraits  and  a  number  of  fac-similes  of  authors'  man- 
uscripts. Published  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York;  for 
sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  $2. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


The  January  Periodicals. 

The  Art  Age  is  a  good  number.  There  are  three  art  supplements — a  pho- 
togravure after  James  M.  Hart,  the  well-known  New  York  artist,  a  view  ol"  an 
interior  as  it  will  be  in  the  Flood  mansion  on  California  Street,  and  a  typographic 
supplement. 

The  Eclectic  for  January  has  a  fine  selection  of  articles  from  the  leading  Eu- 
ropean periodicals,  including  articles  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne,  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming,  Professor  Sonnenschein,  and  others  of 
equal  eminence.  It  has  for  a  frontispiece  a  steel  engraving  after  Calcott's  "  Re- 
turning Home." 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  January  has  a  frontispiece  in  colors,  a  picture  of 
cranes,  after  the  Japanese  artist,  Mori  Ippo,  in  the  British  Museum,  while  in 
"Some  Japanese  Pain  ten."  are  given  illustrations  after  the  works  of  two  other 
famous  painters.  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson  sketches  the  French  painter,  Jean  Gou- 
jou;  J.  Hungerford  Pollen  writes  of  "  Beds  and  Bedrooms,"  with  illustrations; 
Andrew  Lang  contributes  a  "  Ballade  of  a  Choice  of  Ghosts,"  which  is  not  very- 
good  ;  Harry  Furniss  illustrates  it.  The  paper  on  "The  Romance  of  Art "  this 
month  is  devoted  to  the  Borgias  and  the  Lost  Cupid  of  Michael  Angelo.  It  is 
unusually  good.  There  are  three  fine  portraits  by  Lembach  in  this  number — Bis- 
marck, Leo  XIII.,  and  Franz  Liszt. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  January  contains:  '"Inoculation  against 
Hydrophobia,"  by  Louis  Pasteur;  "The  Origin  of  the  Primitive  Money,"  by 
Horatio  Hale  ;  "  Progress  in  Tornado  Prediction,"  by  W.  A.  Eddy  ;  "  The  Va- 
rieties of  the  Human  Species,"  by  W.  H.  Flower  ;  "  Communal  Societies,"  by 
Charles  Morris ;  "  Fish  out  of  Water,"  by  Grant  Allen;  ''The  Flower  or  the 
Leaf,"  by  Dr.  Mary  Putnam-Jacobi  ;  "  The  Study  of  the  Relations  of  Things," 
by  Eliza  A.  \  oumans  ;  "  Agatized  Wood  of  Arizona,"  by  G.  F.  Kuntz  ;  "  Non- 
conformity," by  Herbert  Spencer;  "A  New  Field  of  American  History"; 
"  Natural  Heirship,"  by  Rev.  Henry  Kendall;  "Science  in  its  Useful  Applica- 
tions," by  Dr.  W.  Odling;  "The  Physiology  of  the  Feet,"  by  F.  S.  Ellis: 
"  Sketch  of  Frank  Buckland,"  with  portrait ;  and  the  usual  departments. 

The  January  Atlantic  contains  an  amusing  sketch,  called  "A  Cry  from  the 
Study,"  wherein  Dr.  Holmes  confides  to  the  reader  some  of  his  trials  with  auto- 
graph-hunters and  would-be  authors.  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  begins  a  new 
serial,  called  "  In  theClouds,"  dealing  with  the  author's  favorite  folk  among  the 
Tennessee  mountains.  T.  B.  Aldrich  breaks  a  silence  which  has  been  long  with 
a  story  called  "Two  Bites  at  a  Cherry."  It  is  clever — it  would  be  called  very- 
clever  coming  from  a  lesser  man — but  it  will  disappoint  some  of  Mr.  Aldrich  s 
more  enthusiastic  admirers.  John  Fiske  contributes  one  of  his  historical  papers, 
considering  the  "  Political  Consequences  in  England  of  Lord  Comwallis's  Sur- 
render at  Yorktown."  David  Dodge  writes  of  "The  Free  Negroes  of  North 
Carolina";  "The  Princess  Cassamassima"  and  "The Country  Gentleman"  are 
continued,  and  there  are  the  usual  poems  and  reviews. 

Lippincott' s  for  January  appears  in  an  entirely  new  form.  It  is  no  longer  in 
double  columns,  but  is  set  in  larse,  clear  type,  the  full  width  of  the  page.  Typo- 
graphically, it  is  much  improved  ;  otherwise  we  think  it  is  inferior.  The  old 
editor  retired  with  the  December  number,  and  the  new  one's  hand  is  apparent 
The  number  begins  with  the  first  installment  of  a  most  extraordinary  serial,  en 
titled,  "Taken  by  Siege."  It  is  anonymous.  The  hero  is  apparently  a  modern 
Whiitington,  who  is  going  to  become  mayor  or  something  of  New  \  oik.  In  the 
first  chapter  he  comes  to  that  city,  is  appointed  reporter  on  the  Dawn,  eats  an 
Italian  dinner  with  spaghetti,  falls  in  love  with  a  prima  donna  at  the  opera,  acci- 
dentally goes  behind  the  scenes,  meets  a  prima  ballerina,  who  kicks  off  his  hat 
and  then  introduces  him  to  her  mother,  goes  home  to  sup  with  the  ballerina  and 
her  mamma,  and  is  introduced  to  her  papa  also.  They  sup  amicably.  This,  as 
the  Mikado  .says,  is  very  tiresome.  It  is  not  humorous,  but  lingering.  The  rest 
of  the  number  is  commonplace,  with  the  exception  of  "  Palingenesis,"  by  Mary 
Agnes  Tincker. 

The  Century  for  January  contains  an  extremely  interesting  article  on  Verdi, 
the  composer,  with  frontispiece  portrait,  and  facsimile  of  a  MS.  page  from  "  11 
Trovatore."  There  is  a  short  story,  by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  of  life  in  "  Old  Vir- 
ginia." An  article  on  "  Pointers,"  with  numerous  illustrations,  will  interest  dog- 
lanciers.  "  Feathered  Forms  of  Other  Days,"  by  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  has  a  number 
of  remarkable  pictures  ol*  restorations  of  the  "missing  link"  between  birds  and 
reptiles— among  them  our  old  friend,  the  dodo.  He  is  with  us  still,  though  not  in 
feathers,  but  in  the  flesh.  "  A  French  Painter  and  his  Pupils  "  consists  of  briei 
lectures  on  art  by  Carolus  Duran.  M.  Duran's  monologues  are  rather  stupid. 
"The  City  of  Teheran,"  by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  late  U.  S.  Minister  to  Persia,  is 
more  valuable  for  _  the  illustrations  than  the  text.  "Some  European  Republi- 
cans," by  W.  J.  Linton,  has  portraits  of  Mazzini  and  others.  In  "The  Second 
Battle  01  Bull  Run"  General  Pope  proceeds  to  flay  General  Porter.  It  is  lively 
reading.  The  "  Recollections  of  a  Private"  are  continued,  and  areas  interesting 
as  ever.  The  departments  are  not  up  to  the  usual  mark.  Otherwise  the  number 
is  a  good  one. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  January  number  of  Harpers  Maga 
zinc  is  that  by  George  R.  Gibson,  called  "A  Lampful  of  Oil,"  giving  a  history 
of  the  development  of  petroleum.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  ex-Minister  to  Pers'a, 
describes  the  domestic  and  court  customs  of  that  country,  and  his  article  is  lib- 
cr.illy  illustrated.  By  the  way,  the  same  gentleman  figures  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Century,  with  about  the  same  matter,  but  with  different  illustrations: 
literary  economy.  Archibald  Forbes  describes  a  queer  Christmas  he  spent  with 
Germans  outside  of  Paris  during  the  siege,  and  Lucy  Lillie  writes  of  "A  Winter 
in  Devonshire."  W.  D.  Howells  continues  his  "Indian  Summer,"  and  there  is 
a  posthumous  article  by  George  B.  McClcllan  on  "The  Militia  and  the  Army." 
Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway  lays  the  ghost  of  that  "pall-bearer  of  William  Shake- 
speare, '  who  was  supposed  to  be  buried  in  Virginia.  The  article  is  an  extremely 
interesting  one.  Mr.  Howells  makes  his  bow  to  his  colleagues,  George  William 
Curtuand  Charles   Dudley  Warner,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  th. 

I    111  ■''    Study,"     By  the  way,  thi 
admiration  society. 


his  editorial  trio  threatens  to  become  a  mutual 


1  th  American  Review  for  January  opens  its  year  well.     It  begins  with 

an  article  on  Shiloh,  by  General  Beauregard.  "The  Work  of  the  Church  in 
Ami  no     1  ■  disco   ..  d  by  <  anon  Farrar.     Andrew  Carnegie  writes  on  "  Dcmoc- 

I  ■  '  ■  En   i I."     John  Boyle  O'Reilly  has  a  triumphant  article,  headed  "At 

Lost,  inwhv  h  hi  i"  icts  that  Ireland  will  have  a  parliament  and  the  union  be 
repealed  in  18B  ,  William  Waldorf  Astor,  late  minister  to  Italy,  has  an  inter- 
r  iingartid 1  Lucretia  Borgia,  in  which   he  defends  that  historic  lady's  name 

>'"  the  n  pi  1  1  .11 .  ■  .  1  upon  it  by  so  many  men,  and  crystallized  by  Victor 
Hugo.  Intni  number  ol  the  Review  is  begun  a  rtriesol  '•  Letter*  to  Proini- 
in    ■  Pei  on    ■      Ihefirstis  to  Secretary  Bayard.    It  is  bitter,  but  not  strong* 

»  |nl! ""      !l  'in   ■..'ii":    1  ■■  ;.hu  c.     R.  G.    Ingcrsoll   has   a   two-pace  thing 

'  ilted  "  1  he  Imn  ;ination."    It  1-  Hugoesque  to  the  extent  that  it  is  paragraphic. 

II  '    '■'■  HUen  in  tli     prosaic  rerae— or.vei  ileal  pnose— ihSt  Ingersoll  affects      In 

'    ■'  "'    pages    0  GUI     the    following    alliterative    phrases:  "Form    anil 

'""■     '   bold  bat  ■!,.'  "rude  retainer,"  "eager  eloquence,"  "meets  morning." 

penpatetii    phil    lophera,    "   hapelc&j  stone,"  "form  and  features,"  "  Mem- 

;  "  ■  ■■  l B  wng/   "walked  the  wavs."  "  shouts  that  shook,"  "short  sword," 

'Victim    and  victor,"  "pursuer   and    pursued."   "nights    and 
1,.:   wayA,"  "sluggish  serpenu,"  ,fdust  and 

"5    .   w*      ';    ''■        "Wood    and    bi ,"     Hert   is  Hie  closing  sentence : 

1    1  ■  thn    tage  within  the   brain  whereon  he  sets  all  scenes  that 

.01  Uu«luw  and  the  njghl  of  lean.'!    Alack,  my  mailers, 
.  fustian. 


It  is  a  sad  decree  of  Fate  that  sidewalks  always  freeze  with  the  slip 
pery  side  up. — Puck. 

"Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Lesseps  have  once  more  become. 
Pa'n'a  ma  !  " — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

A  correspondent  has  discovered  that  there  were  dudes  in  anciea-J 
Rome.  That  is  all  right ;  but  we  feel  more  grieved  over  the  fact  tha  1 
they  didn't  slay  there. — Philadelphia  Call. 

The  talk  of  the  day  :  Mrs.  A. — "  I  hear  that  the  Montmackingtonl 
are  going  to  spend  the  winter  in  Paris."  Mrs  B. — "Indeed!  Yo  I 
surprise  me!     When  were  they  bitten?" — Boston  Transcript, 

Mr.  Muttonhead  and  his  wife  stand  before  the  boa-constrictor's  cagt  j 
"What  do  you  suppose  it  lies  a  knol  in  its  tail  for?"  says  she.  "  Pferl 
baps  he  wants  to  remember  something,"  says'  Mr.  Muttonhead. — Tk\ 

Cook. 

A  weary  world— at  the  club:  De  Jones  yawns  and  stretches  himsell 
Van  Brown — "Tired,  dear  boy?"  De  Jones — "Aw— beastly."  Va 
B.— "  Up  late,  eh?"  De  /.— "  Naw.  Been  thinking."— New  fl 
To-day. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says,  editorially  :  "  We  are  threatened  wit 
artificial  eggs."  This  is  the  first  intimation  we  have  received  tba 
Whitelaw  Reid  intends  to  take  up  acting  as  a  profession. — Neat  Vor 

Graphic. 

While  a  cotillion  was  in  progress  at  a  Dearborn  Avenue  resident* 
one  evening  last  week,  a  burglar  broke  in  and  stole  all  the  lavors.  H 
adapted  them  from  the  German,  as  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  would  say.- 
Chicago  Rambler. 

Young  Wife  -"No  matter  how  late  George  comes  in,  be  alway 
tells  me  where  he  has  spent  the  evening."  Young  Wife's  Mother  (sat 
castically)—"  Indeed!  Where  was  he  last  night?"  Young  \\  ife~ 
"At  his  office,  poor  fellow,  balancing  the  books." — New  York  Tiam 

Small  Boy  (in  store) — "I  want  to  get  a  Christmas  present  for  ni. 
mother."  Proprietor — "How  would  a  pair  of  slippers  do,  sonny?' 
Small  Boy — "  Have  you  got  "em  made  of  cloth  an'  withoutany  heelsl? 
Proprietor — "Yes."  Small  Boy  (eagerly) — "Gimme  a  pair."— Hat 
pers  Bazar. 

Japanese  etiquette  requires  that  the  lady  shall. give  the  signal  for  tb 
termination  of  a  visit  from  a  gentleman.  In  this  country  such  a  thinj 
would  be  considered  bad  form;  therefore  the  lady,  when  she  would  let 
minate  an  interview,  merely  yawns  and  looks  the  clock  out  of  counts 

nance.  — Boston  Transcript. 

Miss  Giddy  Gush — "O  Mandie!  have  you  been  yet  to  see  the  nev 
rector,  Mr.  Gosling  Greene?  "  Mandie  Mush — "No;  but  Polly  Pok 
has,  and  she  says  he's  an  out-and-out  daisy."  Miss  G.  G.  (rapturously 
— "  Daisy  don't  express  it;  he's  just  a  regular  raving  chrysanthemum 
that's  what  he  is." — The  Cook. 

"  Why,  Palette,  old  boy,"  said  Robinson,  heartily,   "  where  haveyoi 
been  lately — out  of  town?"     "  Ya'as,"  replied  Palette;  "been  upalon( 
the  line  ol"  the  Hudson,  painting  little  bits  of  scenery — trees,  rocks,  ant 
that  sort  of  thing,  you 'know."     "Ah,  ah!     Patent  medicine  ads, 
suppose?" — New  York  Times. 

Stranger  (to  hotel  clerk) — "Can  you  give  us  a  comfortable  room,  sir 
and  some  supper?  We  are  tired  and  hungry."  Clerk — "Certainly 
sir.  Where  is  your  friend?"  Stranger — "Our  friend?"  Clerk— 
"  Yes."  Stranger — "  We  have  registered  but  one  name,  sir."  CUrk— 
"Ah,  yes,  I  see.  You  are  Mr.  Horatio  Shears,  of  the  Eagle towi 
Weekly  Bugle.     My  mistake,  sir." — New  York  Times. 

Hotel  Clerk—"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  you  are  Colonel  Blood,  are  yot 
not?"  Colonel  Blood — "Yes,  sah."  HoteL  Clerk — "  From  Kentucky?* 
Colonel  Blood— "Yes,  sah."  Hotel  Clerk — "Room  444?"  Colony 
Blood — "Yes,  sah."  Hotel  Clerk — "Thanks,  colonel.  The  three  bot- 
tles attached  to  the  wall  of  your  room  are  hand-grenades ;  their  con 
tents  are  to  be  used  in  case  of  fire  only." — New  York  Times. 

"  Now  be  a  good  little  boy,  Willie."  said  his  mother  to  him  one  day, 
wishing  to  impress  upon  him  the  reward  in  store  for  the  just,  "ano 
when  you  die  you  will  have  a  golden  harp  to  play  on. "  "  I  don't  know 
how  to  play  on  a  gold  harp,"  he  grumbled,  "and  I  don't  want  nuthm 
anyway  what  I've  got  to  die  to  git.  Let  Johnny  be  good  and  git  tin 
harp,  and  gimme  a  drum." — Ex. 

"  I  guess,  ma."  said  young  Bobby,  at  the  breakfast  table,  "  that  Mr. 
Featherly  finds  it  rather  expensive  calling  on  Clara."  "  What  do  y« 
mean  by  that,  young  man?"  interposed  his  sister,  with  asperity.  '^ 
don't  mean  nothing  by  it,"  replied  Bobby,  doggedly;  "only  I  heart 
him  tell  you,  in  the  hall  last  night,  that  every  time  he  called  on  you  he 
broke  the  crystal  of  bis  watch." — New  York  Sun. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  has  passed  a  law  to  the  effect  that  bicyclist 
must  stop  riding  whenever  they  approach  within  one  hundred  yards  a 
a  team,  and,  after  dismounting,  remain  standing  until  the  team  had 
passed.  This  law  may  be  a  good  one,  but  it  doesn't  go  far  enough 
It  should  be  amended  so  as  to  compel  the  bicyclist  to  take  off  his  ha 
and  remain  uncovered  while  the  driver  of  the  team  is  passing  him.- 
Norristown  Herald. 

"Dear  children,"  said  the  teacher,  "to-day  relate  I  a  story.  Twt 
Anton  was  a  good  boy  who  throughout  no  badness  bear  could.  Ow 
day  saw  he  that  bad  boys  a  dog  with  stones  assailed.  Then  spoke  ht 
to  them:  '  Oh,  how  bad  are  you!  Upon  the  place  let  me  be  ihrowi 
at!'  The  bad  boys  held  in  ;  and  now  guess  what  they  further  done 
have,"  All  the  scholars,  with  one  voice :  "They  have  at  the  Anton  the 
stones  thrown." — Overset  from  t/ie  Omnibus. 

Brown — "I  believe  I  owe  you  a  dollar,  Smith,  and  there's  the  money.' 
Smith  (taking  the  money) — "  Are  you  sure,  Brown?  1  don't  renicmbei 
anything  about  it."     Brown — "  Well— er— possibly  I'm   mistaken.    1 

was  under  the  impression  that  I" Smith  (hastily)— "Oh,  yes, 

come  to  think  about  it,  you  did  borrow  a  dollar  of  me.  It  was  a  weel 
ago  last  Tuesday  evening,  at  eight  minutes  of  seven  You  said  yot 
wanted  it  for  a  special  purpose,  and  I  gave  it  to  you  in  silver — a  half,  ■ 
quarter,  two  tens,  and  a  five.  Oh,  yes;  much  obliged,  old  man,  but! 
had  forgotten  all  about  it." — New  York  Sun. 


Dan  Lament  Rebuked. 

"  Daniel,"  said  the  President,  as  the  private  secretary  came  in  withllj 
portfolio  under  his  arm.  "  did  you  write  this  ?    I  found  it  on  the  floor."! 

"  What  is  it,  sir?"  asked  the  secretary. 

"  It  is  poetry,  and  1  don't  like  it,"  said  the  President,  sternly, 
ten  to  this,"  and  he  read  from  the  sheet  of  paper  he  held  in  bis  liand: 

She  put  out  her  foot,  just  enough  to  disclose 
The  rather  diminutive  size  of  her  hose: 

"  My  friends  to  buy  presents  are  Hocking, 
And  beautiful  things  they  are  certain  to  find  ; 
Now  what  thing  is  prettiest— tell  me  your  inind — 
I  can  possibly  get  in  my  stocking?" 

He  looked  down  at  her  foot  and  looked  up  at  her  face, 
And  he  bowed  with  a  moderate  measure  of  grace: 
"I'll  be  honest— and  don't  think  me  shocking — 
They  may  get  what  they  please,  but  there  is  nothing,   I  swear, 
Which  can  even  remotely  begin  to  compare 

With  what  you  have  now  in  your  stocking!" 

"  Daniel,"  said  the  President,  sternly,  as  he  finished  reading,  "I  * 
not  embarrass  you  by  pursuing  this  inquiry  any  further,  but  I  don't 
want  anything  more  ol  this  sort.  It's  all  right  to  be  interested  in.Christ-l 
mas  and  the  good  old-fashioned  observances,  and  1  don't  object  to  verse 
now  and  then,  even  when  it  is  as  weak  as  this;  but  I  do  object,  serious- 
ly, to  the  sentiment.  There  is  a  sort  of  Parisian  flavor  I  don't  like.  Il 
doesn't  remind  you  of  pumpkin-pic.  1  want  it  understood,  Daniel,  thai 
there  is  nothing  Gallic  about  this  Administration." 

Ami  the  President  turned  to  his  papers  and  began  to  read  the  latol 
charge  against  Collector  i  i  olden.  —  Chicago   Tribune. 
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Little  Tin  Gods  on  Wheels. 
An  interesting  event,  and  one  that  was  the  source  of 
much  pleasure  to  those  Invited,  was  a  private  theatrical  per- 
formance that  took  place  in  Oakland,  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  J.  N.  L.  Shepard,  on  San  Pablo  Avenue,  on  Wednes- 
day evening  of  last  week.  The  piece  selected  was  Robert 
Grant's  quaint  satire  entitled,  "  Little  Tin  Gods  on 
Wheels."  Miss  Evelyn  Shepard  had  the  management  of 
the  affair,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Leach  drilled  the  participants. 
Both  did  their  allotted  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  piece 
was  admirably  rendered.  The  cast  was  large,  the  costum- 
ing brilliant,  and  the  result  gratifying.  The  performance 
was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphans'  Home  at  Temes- 
cal,  and,  as  the  attendance  was  large,  a  nice  sum  was  netted 
for  the  institution.  In  addition  to  the  play.  Miss  Kate  K. 
Bancroft  rendered  a  number  of  vocal  selections  in  a  charm- 
ing manner.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  piece  will  be  re- 
produced soon.  Among  the  many  present  were:  Mr.  and 
Airs.  J.  N.  L.  Shepard,  General  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Adams, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Eels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B- Cle- 
ment, Mr.and  Mrs.  Warring  Wilkinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
Stratton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Coon,  Mrs.  Edson  Adams, 
Mrs.W.  L.  Prather,  Mrs.  S.  B.  McKee,  Mrs.  Henry  B. 
Norton,  Mrs.  Gamble,  Misses  Shepard,  Miss  Kate  K.  Ban- 
croft, Miss  Lou  Adams,  Miss  Fanny  Hunt,  Miss  Fanny 
Taylor,  Misses  McKee,  Misses  Mi  ler,  Miss  Nina  Macon- 
dray,  Miss  Small,  Misses  Gamble,  Misses  Ainsworth, 
Mis-.es  Prather,  Miss  Maggie  Kittle,  Miss  Clare  Ralston, 
Mr.  Fred  Macondray,  Air.  Ogden  Hoffman,  Mr.  Frirz 
Coon,  Mr.  J.  C.  McKee,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  Mr.  T.  T. 
Dargie,  Mr.  Chris.  Miller,  Mr.  H.  P.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Shel- 
don Borden,  Mr.  John  Kittle,  Mr.  Fred.  Delafield,  and 
many  others. 

The  De  la  Montanya  Reception. 
Mrs.  James  de  la  Montanya  and  Miss  Jennie  de  la  Mon- 
tanya gave  a  dancing  reception  on  Friday  evening  of  last 
week,  at  their  residence,  on  Taylor  Street.  The  attair  was 
entirely  informal,  only  verbal  invitations  having  been  given 
to  the  guests.  Dancing  was  indulged  in  for  several  hours, 
and  a  splendid  supper  was  served  at  midnight  on  the  lower 
floor.  After  this,  dancing  was  resumed  until  the  hour  of  de- 
parture arrived.  Among  those  present  were :  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  de  ta  Monianya,  Miss  Jennie  de  la  Montanya, 
Mrs.  N.  J.  Briitan,  Mrs.  John  T.  Malonc,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Savage,  Mr.and  Mrs.  C  F.  Mullins,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  Newton,  Mis*  Otillia  Mau,  Mr.  Will  F.  Mau.  Miss 
Katie  T.  Regan,  Miss  Emily  Hughes,  Mi*s  Fannie 
Hughes,  Miss  Eagan,  Miss  M.  E.  Weygant,  Mr.  Heyne- 
man,  Mr.  Happeraburger,  and  many  others. 


The  Atherton  Party. 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Atherton  gave  a  juvenile  party,  at  her  resi- 
dence, 1350  California  Street,  last  Tuesday  evening,  in 
honor  of  her  little  granddaughter.  Miss  Inez  Macondray. 
All  of  the  young  friends  and  associates  of  Miss  Inez  were  in- 
vited, and  the  le-tivities  commenced  at  an  early  hour.  The 
large  central  hall  was  canvased,  besides  being  neatly  deco- 
rated with  evergreens.  Dancing  was  the  prime  feature  of 
the  party,  and  it  was  heartily  enjoyed  by  the  little  ones, 
whose  pleasure  was  supreme.  A  dainty  collation  was  served 
before  their  departure. 

■» 

The  Lincoln  Dinner-party. 
Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at 
dinner  last  We  inesday  evening,  at  her  residence,  555  Har- 
rison Street.  The  dining-room  was  neatly  decorated  for  the 
occasion,  the  principal  attraction  being  a  large  cut-glass 
vase  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  which  held  a  beautiful  com- 
bination of  long-stemmed  yellow  and  pink  roses,  comprising 
the  Sunset,  Perle  du  Jardin,  and  La  France  varieties.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  perfect  clusters  of  roses  seen  this  win- 
ter, all  of  them  being  remarkable  for  their  size  and  general 
loveliness.  Several  delightful  hours  werepassedat  the  table 
in  discussing  the  elaborate  menu. 


The  Poole  Dinner-party. 
Miss  Poole  gave  an  elegant  dinner-party  last  Wednesday- 
evening,  at  her  residence,  on  Leavenworth  Street,  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Lee  Cotton,  of  Mexico.  The  guests  were  Captain 
and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Burns,  Miss  Leila  Cotton,  Miss  Anna  Cope, 
Miss  May  Keeler,  Mr.  Lee  Cotton,  Mr.  Rothwell  Hyde, 
Mr.  Harry  Gibbs,  and  Mr.  John  McGillivray. 


The  Whitney  Party. 
A  very  elegant  entertainment  was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Calvin  E.  Whitney,  at  their  residence.  No.  2714  California 
Street,  on  last  evening:,  in  honor  of  their  sisters,  Miss  Ella 
Whitney  and  Miss  Belle  Boruck,  the  party  consisting  of  about 
fifty  guests.  The  rooms  were  handsomely  decorated  with 
floral  pieces,  the  floors  canvased,  and  dancing  indulged  in  to 
the  music  of  Ballenberg's  band.  The  supper  was  very  ele- 
gant, and  the  party  a  most  enjoyable  one. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mrs.  John  O'Meara  and  Miss  Jennie  O'Mearahave  re- 
turned home  from  their  last  European  trip. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly  and  family  have  been  enjoying  the 
delightful  climate  at  Florence,  Italy,  for  the  past  month, 
and  will  probably  remain  there  until  spring. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Joh;is^n,  who  have  been  making  a  tour 
of  Europe,  were  in  Nice,  Italy,  last  month. 

Mr.  H.  Heuston,  of  this  city,  was  registered  recently  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  in  Nice,  Italy. 
/*  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sanderson  and  the  Misses  Sibyl  and  Jennie 
Sanderson  are  In  Paris,  and  have  taken  room-,  for  the  win- 
ter in  the  Rue  de  Moscou.  Miss  Sibyl  is  studying  singing 
under  the  tuition  of  M.  Bax,  professor  of  the  Conservatoire, 
preparatory  to  becoming  a  pupil  of  that  institution.  It  is 
said  that  as  -oon  as  she  becomes  sufficiently  advanced  she 
will  enter  upon  the  lyric  stage. 

Mr.  W.  fc.  Brown  returned  home  on  Wednesday  from  an 
Eastern  trip,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  Miss  Crocker,  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe, 
and  Miss  Crouch  went  to  Los  Angeles  last  Monday,  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  there  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  Henry  Schmieden  has  gone  to  San  Diego  on  a  pleas- 
ure trip. 

Mrs.  Clark  Crocker  has  been  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  R. 
K.  Alartin,  ar  Woodland. 

Mr.  George  Bonny  intends  to  leave  for  New  York  to- 
morrow, 10  remain  for  a  couple  of  months. 

Miss  Grace  Eldridge  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Miss 
Minnie  Webster,  at  Fresno. 

Mr.    M.   Theo.    Kearney,  of  this   city,  is    at  the  Hotel 
Continental,  enjoying  the  sights  in  Paris. 
_  Mrs.   A.    L.    Lankersheim,  of  Los   Angeles,  came  lo  the 
city  on  Tuesday,  to  visit  friends  for  a  few  weeks. 

Senatoraud  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  will  depart  for  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  soon. 

Mr.  C.  McL.  Stoneman,  of  Sacramento,  passed  several 
days  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sperry  and  the  Misses  Ethel  and 
Beth  Sperry,  of  Stockton,  arrived  here  last  Sunday,  and 
have  been  stopping  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Larue  and  Miss  Larue,  of  Sacramento,  are 
passing  the  winter  in  the  southern  counties. 

The  Misses  Carrie  and  Emily  Durbrow  have  been  visiting 
Miss  Minnie  Webster,  in  Fresno  County, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  de  liarth  Shorb,  of  San  Gabriel  Mission, 

essed  last  week  recuperating  at  Byron  Springs,  and  have 
en  stopping  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Lee  Cotton  will  return  to  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  next 
Friday. 

Miss  Susie  Russell,  of  Sacramento,  is  expected  here  soon 
on  a  visit. 

Miss  Dell  Hinds,  who  has  been  vi-iting  her  sister  in  San 
Diego,  returned  to  the  city  this  week  on  the  steamer  Santa. 
Rosa. 

Mr.  James  N.  Porter  and  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Sacra- 
mento, were  guests  at  the  Grand  Hotel  on  Monday. 

Miss  Tot  Cutter  ha»  returned  from  a  delightful  visit  at 
Sacramento. 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Painter  has  returned  to  Lake  County  after 
an  extended  visit  to  his  family  here. 

Mr,  J.  N.  Gregory  ha*  returned  from  a  successful  hunt- 
ias  trip  ift  tic  vicuky  o;  Sacramca'io. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Goodman,  Mr.  L.  Gilson,  and  Mr. 
L.  GiUon  Jr.  returned  to  the  city  last  Sunday,  after  passing 
a  few  days  at  Monterey. 

Miss  Jennie  Martel  returned  home  this  week  from  a 
week's  visit  to  friends  in  Petaluma. 

Mrs.  Georuc  C.  Shrevc  and  Miss  Bessie  Shreve  have  re- 
turned from  Del  Monte,  where  they  have  been  for  the  past 
fortnight. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Bliss,  of  Virginia  City,  has  been  a  guest  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  since  Monday. 

Mr.  Hall  McAllister  returned  home  last  Saturday  after  a 
short  but  beneficial  sojourn  in  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope  and  the  Misses  Pope  returned  to  the  city 
on  Monday  from  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  principal  Eastern 
cities. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C  F.  Smurr,  who  have  been  visiting  Los 
Angeles,  returned  home  on  Sunday  last. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Rose,  of  San  Mateo,  came  to  the  city  on 
Monday,  and  passed  a  few  days  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding  and  Mr.  George  H.  Redding  have 
taken  apartments  for  the  winter  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Cheevers,  on  Taylor  Street,  near  Sutter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Smith  Jr.,  who  have  been  visiting 
the  orange  groves  in  our  lower  counties,  reiurned  home  last 
Sunday. 

MUs  Mattie  Gibbs  will  not  visit  her  sister,  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, Kansas,  until  spring,  having  decided  to  remain 
here  to  enjoy  the  winter  festivities  before  her  departure. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  is  stopping  at  the  Hoffman  House 
in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  contemplates  a  visit  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Yerrington,  of  Carson  City,  are  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  having  arrived  here  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw  returned  from  Monterey 
on  Tuesday,  after  a  sojourn  of  almost  a  week  there. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Jones  of  Gold,  Hill,  Nevada,  is  visiting  friends 
here. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Simpson  and  the  Misses  Estelle,  Bertha,  and 
Jessie  Simpson,  of  Stockton,  came  to  the  city  on  Tuesday, 
and  are  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Colonel  O.  B.  Carr,  of  St.  Helena,  passed  several  days  in 
the  city  this  week. 

Miss  Annie  Mason,  of  Oakland,  is  passing  the  winter  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Carlos  Montealegre  contemplatcsa  trip  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara this  month. 

Mr.  Gordon  Blandlng  returned  home  on  Thursday,  from 
a  protracted  visit  at  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  William  Greer  Harrison  departed  for  Europe  on 
Thursday,  with  the  expectation  of  reluming  in  two  months. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Samuel  Miller  returned  home  on  Monday  from  a  ten 
days'  visit  to  Wawona  Station,  having  gone  up  to  Inspect  the 
new  road  to  the  Yosemite  Vallev. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Hitchcock,  of  the  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  went  to 
San  Diego  on  Thursday,  to  remain  a  couple  of  weeks  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health. 

Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan  went  to  Sacramentoon  Tuesday  for 
a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Rose  returned  to  Los  Angeles  on  Monday,  after 
a  week's  visit  here 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Weller  Jr.  departed  for  the  East  on  Mon- 
day, and  will  be  away  several  weeks. 

Miss  May  Miller  and  Miss  Minnie  Martin  were  visiting 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Pratt,  at  Napa,  last  week. 

Among  those  who  passed  New  Year's  day  at  Del  Monte 
were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw, 
Judge  Lorenzo  Sawyer,  Mr.  and  .Sirs.  C.  G-  Hooker,  Miss 
Jennie  Hooker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmiedeli,  Miss 
Nettie  Schmiedeli,  M  ss  Marie  Peters,  Mr.  Paul  R.  Jarboe, 
Mr.  George  A.  Newhall,  Mr.  H.  E.  Hall,  Mr.  R.J.  Woods, 
Airs.  Horace   Davis,  Miss  Enielie   Kirketerp,  Mr.  Warren 

D.  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Redding,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Red- 
ding, Mrs.  J.  R.  Bolton,  the  Misses  Bolton,  Mrs.  A  H. 
Wilcox,  Misses  Fannie  and  Mamie  Wilcox,  Mrs.  Peter 
Decker,  Miss  Alice  Decker,  Miss  Anna  Kittle,  Mrs.  Morton 
Cheesman,  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  K. 
Masten,  the  Misses  Masten,  Mrs.  A  H.  Rutherford,  Miss 
Virginia  Hanchett,  Mr.  Christian  Froelich,  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Head,  Miss  Anna  Head,  Mrs.  James  N.  Otis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  S.  B.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Winslow,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Goodman,  Mr.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Hooker, 
Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker,  Miss  Lizzie  Crocker,  Miss  Ethel 
Sperry,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  Wm.  Norris,  Mr.  Frank 
Carolan,  Mrs.  Timothy  Paige,  Miss  Daisy  Paige,  Mr.  Cut- 
ler Paige,  Mr.  Louis  T.  Monteagle,  Mr.  L.  GiLon,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Small,  Mr.  Mounlford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
A  Robinson,  Mr.  H.  Gay  Wilshire,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
H.  Rice,  Mr.  arid  Mrs.  J.  P.  Le  Count,  the  Misses  Le 
Count,  Misses  Sallle  and  Nellie  Stetson,  General  J.  F. 
Houghton,  Mr.  Everett  Bee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Castle, 
Miss  Castle.  Mrs.  J.  L.  N.  Shepard,  Miss  Tulita  Wilcox, 
Miss  Kate  Shepard,  Miss  Kate   K.    Bancroft,  Mr.  Lansing 

E.  Mizner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  L.  Tubbs,  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs, 
the  Misses  Taylor,  Miss  Julia  Judd,  Mr.and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Stetson,  and  many  others. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan  have  issued  invitations 
to  the  marriage  of  their  sister,  Miss  Mamie  Sullivan,  to  Mr. 
Rudolph  B.  Spence,  of  Santa  Clara.  The  ceremony  will 
take  place  next  Tuesday  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  St. 
Ignatius  Church,  and  will  be  lollowed  by  a  reception  at 
Miss  Sullivan's  home,  on  the  comer  of  Oak  and  Webster 
streets.  A  large  number  of  invitations  have  been  issued  to 
the  wedding,  while  those  to  the  reception  are  limited  to  the 
relatives  and  intimate  friends  of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  young  lady  members  of  the  Marguerite  Club  will  be 
entertained  next  Friday  evening  at  the  residence  of  Miss 
Florence  Caduc. 

The  Reliance  Club  will  hold  its  regular  monthly  party  on 
Monday  everlng  next,  at  Saratoga  Hall. 

Messrs.  George  W.  and  William  Macondray  gave  a  ban- 
quet to  nearly  a  hundred  of  their  men  friends  on  New 
Year's  eve,  at  their  residence,  1821  Sacramento  Street. 

Mrs.  John  Boggsgave  an  enjoyable  dancing  reception  In 
her  apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  on  Friday  evening  01 
last  week.     The  affair  was  largely  attended. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Healy,  of  the  United  States  revenue 
cutter  Cot-win,  gave  a  dinner-party  on  the  vessel,  last  Satur- 
day evening,  to  a  few  intimate  friends,  which  was  very  en- 
joyable in  every  way. 

Among  the  festivities  of  the  New  Year's  eve  was  an  en- 
joyable entertainment  given  at  their  residence  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Pickens.  The  rooms  were  prettily  decorated, 
and  a  very  pleasant  evening  was  passed  in  dancing,  music, 
and  merry-making. 

Mrs.  Morgan  Bulkeley,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  formerly 
Miss  Fannie  Houghton,  of  this  city,  presented  her  husband 
recently  with  a  son  and  heir. 

A  second  representation  of  the  comedy,  "  A  Scrap  of  Pa- 
per," was  given  last  Saturday  evening,  at  the  Tevis  man- 
sion, to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Mamie  bullivan  to  Rudolph  B. 
Spence  will  take  place  at  St.  Ignatius  Church,  at  eight 
o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  January  12th.  This  change  was 
made  at  the  .special  request  of  Rev.  J.  Prendergast,and  was 
due  to  the  tact  that  the  Redemptioni-t  Fathers  were  to 
preach  a  mission  at  the  (.athedral  on  that  evening. 

Miss  Ethel  Martel  was  the  recipient  of  a  pleasant  surprise 
party  by  a  number  of  iriends  last  Wednesday  evening,  in  the 
apartments  of  her  parents,  at  the  Bella  Vista.  A  most  en- 
joyable evening  was  passed  by  all  present. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Georgie  Clark, 
daughter  of  Mr.  George  Clark,  of  the  firm  of  Clark  &  Web- 
ster, to  Mr.  Will  F.  Mau,  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Al- 
bert Mau  S:  Co.     The  wedding  will  take  place  in  the  spring. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Lieutenant-Commander  H.  E.  Nichols,  commander  of 
■he  United  States  ship  Pinta,  stationed  at  Sitka,  is  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  G.  W.  Van  Deusen,  First  Artillery,  U.  S-  A., 
has  been  appointed  Recruiting  Officer  at  the  Presidio,  vice 
Lieutenant  L.  M.  Brett,  who  was  relieved. 

Major  M.  R.  Morgon,  U.  S.  A.,  Commissary  of  Subsist- 
ence Division  of  the  Pacific,  has  been  granted  one  month's 
leave  of  absence,  with  permission  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  division. 

Major  f.  S.  Witcher  i,  visiting  Forts  Halleck  and  Mc- 
Dermit,  S'evada,  on  official  business. 

Major  C  J.  Sprague,  U.  S.  A,  has-  gone  to  Saa  Diego 
Barracks,  to  make  payment  to  troops  tficre. 


Colonel  and  Mrs.  McAllister  came  down  from  Benicia  on 
Tuesday,  and  passed  several  days  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Paymaster  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Barry,  of  Vallejo,  were  In 
the  city  on  Wednesday. 

Major  C.  A  Earnest,  U.  S.  A.,  was  a  guest  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Colonel  Kautz,  of  the  Eighth  Infantry,  V.  S.  A.,  stationed 
at  Angel  Island,  announces  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Charles 
M.  Bailey  in  the  following  touching  language,  conveying 
to  the  public  the  esteem  in  which  this  voung  officer  was 
held  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  the  appreciation  had  for  him 
by  his  comrades  in  the  service  and  the  commanders  under 
whom  he  served.     Colonel  Kautz's  order  is  as  follows: 

"The  death  of  this  young  officer,  who  has  fallen  so  early  in 
the  battle  of  life,  is  a  great  loss  to  the  regiment  and  to  the 
service.  Too  young  to  have  participated  in  the  late  war,  he 
has  died  too  soon  to  achieve  that  distinction  which  would 
certainly  have  been  Lis  had  he  lived,  for  he  had  acquired  all 
the  respect  and  confidence  that  can  be  attained  by  one  so 
young  in  the  service,  with  the  dearth  of  opportunity  that 
peace  enforces. 

"  For  the  past  seven  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
regimental  staff,  first  as  Quart ermaster,  and  since  March, 
1882,  as  Adjutant,  and  in  both  positions  he  performed  his 
duty  with  a  conscientiousness  and  success  that  can  not  be 
disparaged.  He  had  the  fullest  confidence  of  his  com- 
mander, who  commends  his  example  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  regiment  as  one  worthy  to  be  followed,  for  he 
was  loyal  to  every  sense  of  duty,  and  received  the  com- 
mendation and  esteem  of  every  commander  under  whom  be 
served." 

ART  NOTES. 


The  School  of  Design  opened  on  Monday,  with  forty-five 
pupils. 

The  receipts  from  pictures  sold  at  the  Ladies'  Art  Exhi- 
tion  were  about  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

Sir  Knight  Jules  Tavenier  is  sketching  from  nature,  at 
Hilo,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  There  will  be  an  auction 
sale  of  his  effects  here  next  month,  in  the  way  of  Indian 
costumes,  etc. 

Straus  has  been  doing  the  principal  scene-painting  at  the 
California  Theatre  during  the  illness  of  John  Mazzanovich, 
who  is  at  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa. 

Stanton  has  laid  in  a  beach  scene  at  low  tide,  with  a  few 
figures  in  the  foreground.  He  has  a  study  entitled  "  I  he 
First  Fowers  in  Spring,"  and  another  one  of  trees  at  Point 
Tiburon.  A  painting  of  a  girl  fishing  from  a  wharf,  with 
the  result  of  her  angling  on  the  boards  beside  her,  shows 
much  careful  work,  and  is  entitled  "  Patience" 

Henry  Alexander  has  sold  his  painting  of  the  interior  of 
St.  John's  Church  at  Munich  to  Mr.  Horace  Seaton,  of 
Oakland.  He  is  now  working  on  an  order  for  a  well-known 
local  connoisseur. 

Wores  will  not  return  from  Japan  until  autumn. 

Charles  Peters  has  just  completed  a  sketch  of  a  fishing- 
boat  beating  out,  and  has  been  at  work  this  week  on  a  beach 
scene  near  the  Cliff  House  He  will  commence  soon  on  an 
ambitious  painting  entitled  "  The  Departure  of  the  Fishing 
Fleet." 

Raschenis  quietly  engaged  on  alargestudyof  Indian  life. 

Brookes  is  at  work  on  still-life  pictures,  among  which  is 
one  of  a  bottle  of  champagne  that  is  regarded  as  au  excel- 
lent piece  of  work. 

Rodriguez  Is  at  his  former  studio  on  Clay  Street,  and  is 
starting  in  anew  alter  his  disastrous  sale  of  last  month.  He 
completed  this  week,  for  an  order,  a  painted  hat-rack  of 
unique  design,  upon  which  some  attractive  scenes  are  de- 
picted. He  has  a  number  of  sketches  taken  near  Santa 
Rosa  and  Point  Tiburon  which  will  occupy  his  attention  for 
some  time  to  come. 

F.  L.  Heath  is  at  Santa  Cruz,  where  he  will  remain  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  month.  He  recently  sold  his  paintine 
of  the  cypress  tree,  which  was  on  exhibition  at  Morris  & 
Kennedy's. 

Roeihe  is  kept  very  busy  filling  orders  for  portraits,  which 
occupy  all  of  his  spare  time. 

Peter  Toft  is  located  at  Keith's  atelier  for  the  present, 
and  has  made  several  water-color  sketches  of  interesting 
local  scenes,  among  which  are  the  interior  of  the  Mission 
Dolores  Church  and  a  view  of  a  portion  of  Telegraph  Hill. 
His  portfolio  of  water-colors  is  well  worth  viewing,  contain- 
ing numerous  finely  executed  sketches. 

Norton  Bush  and  Thomas  Hill  have  removed  from  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  Building,  the  former  being  at  240 
Montgomery  Street,  room  24,  while  the  latter  hasnoregulai 
studio  as  yet. 

William  Keith  is  hard  at  work  putting  on  canvas  a  num- 
ber of  sketches  and  ideas  of  landscape,  which  he  intends 
sending  to  Chicago  when  finished.  They  are  generally  of 
a  sombre  character  with  cloud  effects  and  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade  Mrs.  W.  J.  Owens,  oi  Oakland,  has  bought  his 
recently  finished  "  Neapolitan  Flower  Girl."  It  shows  a 
dark-eyed  peasant  girl  seated  in  the  foreground,  with  her 
flowers  tumbling  out  of  the  basket  at  her  side.  Behind  her 
one  catches  a  glimpse  of  Naples,  and  in  the  distance  is 
Mount  Vesuvius,  with  a  hazy  film  of  smoke  floating  up  from 
its  crater. 

»  ♦  ■ 

— Engaged— Mr.  Emil  G.  Schonwasser  and  Miss  Jennie 
Gl"eenewald,  both  of  this  city.  They  will  be  at  home,  at 
2224  Fillmore  Street,  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays  in  January. 


Man  is  merely  an  animal — but  he  cooks  his  food. 
The  greater  his  civilization,  the  better  his  cookery; 
and  the  best  indication  of  his  position  in  the  scale  of 
humanity  is  the  quality  of  his  cook-book.  In  Amer- 
ica, the  inexperienced  use  any  recipes  they  happen  to 
find;  the  experienced  housewife  pins  her  faith  on  Mrs. 
Beeton,  the  older  chefs  swear  by  Carfime  and  Soyer, 
and  the  more  progressive  sigh  for  a  modern  guide, 
and  in  the  meantime  each  is  a  law  unto  himself.  M. 
Jules  Arthur  Harder,  the  celebrated  chef  of  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel,  has,  however,  designed  and  in  part  com- 
pleted a  work  that  is  destined  to  supersede  all  these. 
His  "Physiology  of  Taste"  is  to  be  a  work  of  six 
volumes,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  first  volume 
which  has  just  been  published,  it  will  be  to  America 
in  our  dav  what  Careme's  twelve-volume  work  was  to 
Europe  fifty  years  ago.  This  first  volume— a  royal 
octavo  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  pages -is  de- 
voted entirely  to  vegetables  and  alimentary  plants, 
roots,  and  seeds  which  are  indigenous  to  or  can  be 
raised  in  America.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  work,  we  open  the  book  at  random,  and 
find,  on  page  182,  "  Article  CXV.  —  Lettuce  (French, 
Laitue;  German,  LaUithsalat" ').  Then  follows  a 
paragraph  describing  the  plant,  another  on  its  culture, 
fifteen  paragraphs  describing  as  many  varieties,  and 
thirteen  recipes  for  its  preparation.  The  recipes  are 
clear  and  exact,  and  easily  understood,  so  that  a  fail- 
ure is  impossible  if  the  directions  be  followed.  More- 
over, they  contain  few  of  the  technical  words  of  the 
kitchen,  and  all  of  these  are  fully  explained  in  a 
' '  Glossary  "  in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  There  are 
three  indexes  to  articles  (by  pages)  in  the  front  of  the 
book — one  in  English,  one  in  French,  and  one  in 
German — and  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  general 
index  to  the  paragraphs  (by  numbers).  The  frontis- 
piece is  a  lithographed  portrait  of  the  author.  It  is 
published  by  M.  Harder,  and  may  be  obtained  of 
him  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  or  from  the  booksellers ; 
price,  $3. 

*  ♦■  * 

Piety  and  thrift  go  together  in  the  southern  tier  of 
counties  of  New  York.  An  itinerant  preacher  at 
Olean,  named  Wilcox,  is  reaping  a  harvest  out  of 
the  Pennsylvania  marriage-license  law.  He  has  es 
tablished  regular  marriage  stations  at  various  points 
along  the  borders  ot  New  York  State,  at  which  he 
appears  on  certain  days  each  week.  At  State  Line 
on  Monday  he  married  seven  couples,  the  young  folks 
having  gathered  in  for  several  miles  around.  To 
many  a  trip  is  much  cheaper  to  "York  State"  than 
to  the  county  seat,  where  they  would  have  to  go  fora 
license. 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

Reminiscences. 
I  remember,  1  remember 

That  boarding-house  forlorn. 
The  little  window  where  the  smell 

Of  hash  came  in  the  morn. 
I  mind  the  broken  looking-glass, 

The  mattress  like  a  rock. 
The  servant-girl  from  County  Clare, 

Whose  face  would  stop  a  clock. 
I  remember,  I  remember 
The  gutta-percha  hen 
They  used  to  serve  for  chick  of  spring 

To  thirteen  hungry  men. 
We  blasted  it  with  dynamite, 

We  vexed  its  bones  fall  sore. 
In  v;iin  ;  'twas  served  up  fricasseed 

For  two  or  three  da>s  more, 
1  remember.  I  rememlier 

The  next  room's  fiendish  wight 
Who  practiced  the  B  flat  cornet 

From  early  morn  till  night. 
We  stood  his  dreary  "  Peek-a-boo," 
"  Sweet  Violets,"  and  more; 
But  when  re  tried  "  We  never  speak," 

We  wallowed  in  his  gore. 
I  remember.  I  remember 

The  lengthy  weekly  bill 
Received  by  me  with  shudders,  and 

The  symptoms  of  a  chill. 
I  also  call  to  mind  the  night 
When  no  one  was  about. 
When  Into  space  I  dropped  my  trunk. 
And  through  the  dark  skipped  out. 
— Tki  Rambler. 

♦ 

The  Discontented  Deuce. 
It  lay  in  the  midst  of  a  greasy  pack, 

Ragged,  and  dirty,  and  torn. 
"Twixt  a  fat  young  Queen  and  a  jaunty  Jack, 

Who  treated  the  Deuce  with  scorn ; 
For  it  kept  him  apart  from  his  royal  love. 
This  little  Deuce  forlorn. 
'  Get  down  in  the  pack  where  you  belong," 
Said  the  Queen,  with  a  dainty  snort; 
'  You're  the  lowest  thing  in  all  the  throng— 
What  right  have  you  in  court?" 
And  she  smiled,   "Ah.  there,'1  to  the  wily  Knave, 

Who  was  taking  in  the  sport. 
And  they  jibed  and  jeered  at  the  little  Deuce 

Till  he  discontented  grew; 
He  began  to  think  he  was  no  use 

In  the  pack,  and  it  made  him  blue. 
How  he  longed  to  show  the  Queen  and  Jack 

That  he  knew  a  thing  or  two ! 
That  night,  as  he  lay  asleep  in  the  pack, 

A  white  hand  gathered  him  in, 
And  he  knew  it  belonged  to   "  Gentleman  Jack," 

The  man  with  the  diamond  pin, 
And  his  two  little  hearts  beat  hard  and  fast. 
And  he  said :  "  Now's  my  chance  to  win ! " 
'  I'll  raise  you  a  hundred,"  said  "Gambler  Jim"; 
"  Raiseyou."  said  "Gentleman  Jack"; 
And  a  soft  smile  stirred  his  whiskers  trim 
As  he  moneyed  up  for  a  stack. 
'  I'll  call  you.  pard!"    And  both  laid  down 
Their  cards  on  the  table  smack. 

*  A  bob-tail  flush."  said  Jim.  "  I've  got" 

The  Queen  and  Knave  were  there. 

*  Well,  then,  I  guess  Ml  scoop  the  pot, 

For  here's  a  straight.  I  swear." 
Said  Jack;  "and  'twas  that  little  Deuce 

1  drew  as  made  things  square."        — Puck. 


The  Waiter. 
Oh,  waiter  at  the  Brunswick  restaurant. 
Oh,  Gallic  waiter  with  the  smiling  face 
And  the  voluminous  whiskers,  black  and  long — 
I  love  thee — my  unostentatious  fee 
I  slip  into  thy  palm.     And  this  I  do, 
Oh,  waiter,  not  for  any  skill  of  thine 
In  slinging  viands,  nor  Ijecause  1  find  thee 
Honest  in  thy  accounting—  1  do  not. 
Nor  for  the  beauty  of  thy  raven  whiskers 
I  fee  thee ;  but  for  a  more  subtle  cause. 

For  when  I  enter  with  my  wedded  wife. 

To  take  a  quiet,  plain,  domestic  dinner — 

A  little  harmless  change  from  household  dullness— 

Thou  hast  the  ever-ready  Gallic  tact 

To  flatter  me  within  my  inmost  soul, 

By  smiling  with  a  sly  significance. 

As  if  I  were  a  wicked  bachelor, 

And  she  a  lovely  impropriety. 

And  we  were  on  a  little  lark  together. 

I  like  it — yes,  I  like  to  think  you  think  so  ; 
Although  I  know  you  do  not.     And  my  wife — 
My  wedded  wife,  my  innocent  wedded  wife, 
The  faithful  partner  of  my  humdrum  days — 
Waiter!  I  think  she  rather  likes  it,  too.  * — Puck. 


The  Servant-Girl. 
Oh,  the  sen-ant-girl,  the  servant-girl,  she  is  the  bane 

of  life. 
She  fries  the  steaks,  and  steals  your  clothes,  and  fills 

your  soul  with  strife. 
She  throws  the  silver  in  the  swill,  and  when  the  room 

she  dusts 
She  drives  holes  in  the  Meissonniers  and  dislocates 

the  busts. 
And  when  you  for  the  parlor  go  a-flying  through  the 

hall. 
You  are  in  time  to  see  her  knock  the  nozzle  off  St. 

Paul. 
The  servant-girl,  the  servant-girl,  I   think  she  ought 

to  be. 
With  twenty  grindstones  round  her  neck,  ten  leagues 

beneath  the  sea.  — The  Judge. 


The  Telephone  Tit  Willow. 
Heslanped  at  his  chest  and  uttered  avow. 

Sounding.   "  Hello,  oh  !  Hello,  oh  !  Hello!" 
And  a  cold  perspiration  bespangled  his  brow  — 
"Oh,  Hello,  oh!  Hello,  oh !  Hello!" 
He  sobbed,  and  he  sighed,  and  he  grew  very  pale. 
And  an  echo  arose  like  an  agonized  wail, 
As  piercing  as  the  tap  on  a  tin  dinner-pail, 
"Oh.  Hello,  oh!  Hello,  oh  !  Hello!" 

It  was  almost  as  certain  as  life  that  his  name 
Wasn't  "  Hello,  oh  !   Hello,  oh  !   Hello  ! " 
But  'twas  a  powerful  passion  that  make  him  exclaim, 
"Oh,  Hello,  oh!  Hello,  oh  !  Hello'" 
Then  his  voice  dropped  into  a  perilous  sigh  ; 
He  perished  right  there— and  would  you  know  why? 
Because,  tightly  lodged  in  his  throat  was  the  cry ; 
"Oh,  Hello,  ob  !  Hello,  oh  1  Hello  !  " 

—  Minneapolis  Tribunt. 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


FROM   TENNYSON  S    NEW  VOLUME, 


To-morrow. 
Honor  wis  spaJun'  to? 


Whin,  ycr  Honor? 


Her,  that 

Ibki  year— 
i1  here  be  the  bridge.  «"hcn  last  yer  Honor  waOiere? 

An' ycr  Honor  ye  get  her  the  lop  ufihe  mornin',  "  To-mor- 
ra,"  ^.iv*  -he. 

What  did  they  call  her,  ycr  Honor?    They  call'd  her  Molly 
Magee. 

An'  ycr  Honor's  the  llirtic  oultl  blood  that  always  manes  to 
btl.i  ■■!. 

But  the  all  things,  yer  Honor,  for  Molly  was 

,'_r  mind. 

Shure,  rui'  me  elf  remembers  wan  night  comin'  down  he  the 

slhrame, 
An'  it  sLcrn-to  mc  now  like  a  hit  of  yistherday  inadhrame — 
Here  where  ycr  Honor  seen  her—  there  was  but  a  slip  ot" a 

moon. 
But  I  hard  thim — Molly  Magcc  wid  her  bachelor,  Danny 

O'Rwn: 
"  \  ou've  been  takin'a  dliropo'  the  crathur,"  an'  Danny  says 

"  ['roth,  an-  I  been 
Dhrinkin  ycr  health  wid Shamus  O'.Shca at  Katty's shebeen; 
Hut   I   miM  he  lavin'  ye  soon."      "  Ochone,  are   ye  goin' 

away  ? " 
"Goin'    in  cut   the  Sassenach   whatc,"  he  says,  "over  the 

say." 
"  An'  whin  will  ye  meet  me  agin  i     An'  I  hard  him,  "Molly 

asthoie, 
1  :  i  to-morra,"  says  he,  "  be  the  chapel  door." 

"  Aii'  whin  are  ye  goin'  to  lave  mc?"      "  O'  Monday  morn- 
in'," says  he; 
"  An'  shurc  thin  ye'll  meet  me  to-morra?"     "  To-morra,  lo- 

mpi  a,  Machree!" 
Thin  Molly's  ould  mother,  ycr  Honor,  that  had  no  likin'  for 

Dan, 
Call'd  from  her  cabin  an'  tould  her  to  come  away  from  the 
man, 

illy  Ma^ee  kem  flyiu'  across  me,  as  light  as  a  lark, 
An'  Dan  stood  there  for  a  minute,  an'  thin  wint  into  the 

dark. 
But  wirrah  !  the  storm  that  night — the  lundher,  an'  rain  that 

fell. 
An"  the  sthrames  runnin'  down  at  tUe  back  o'  the  glin  'ud  a 
dhroivndcd  Hell. 

But  airth  was  at  pace  ntxt  mornin',  an'  Hiven  in  its  glory 

smiled, 
As  the   Holy  Mother  o'  Glory  that  smiles  at  her  sleepin' 

child  — 
Ethen— she  stept  an  the  chapel-green  an'  she  lurn'd  herself 

Wid  a  diamond  dlirop  in  her  eye,  for  Danny  was  not  to  be 

fou:i\ 
An'  many's  the  time  that  I've  watch'd  her  at  mass  lettin" 

down  the'  tear, 
For  the  divil  a  Danny  was  there,  yer  Honor,  for  forty  year. 

Och,  Mollv  Magee,  wid  the  red  o'  the  rose  an"  the  white  o' 

the  Slay, 
An'  ycr  hair  as  black  as  the  night,  an'  yer  eyes  as  bright  as 

the  day ! 
Achora,  ycr  laste  little  whishper  was  sweet  as  the  lilt  of  a 

bird! 
Acushla,  ye  set  me  heart  batin'  to  music  wid  ivery  word  ! 
All1  sorra  the  queen  wid  her  sceptre  in  sich  an  illigant  han", 
An'  the  fall  of  yer  foot  in  the  dance  was  as  light  as  snow  an 

the  Ian', 
An'  the  sun  kem  out  of  a  cloud  whitiiver  ye  walla  in  the 

shtreet. 
An'  Shamus  O'.Shca  was  yer  shadda,  an'  laid  himself  undher 

yer  feet, 
An'  I  loved   ye  meself  wid  a  heart  and  a  half,  me  darlin', 

an'  he 
'Ud  a  shot  his  own  sowl  dead  for  a  kiss  of  ye,  Molly  Magee. 

But  shurc  we  wor  betlher  friends  when  1  crack'd  his  skull 

for  her  sake. 
An"  he  ped  me  back  with  the  best  he  could  give  at  ould 

Donovan's  wake  — 
For  the  hoys  wor  about  her  agin  when  Dan  didn't  come  to 

the  lore, 
An'  Shamus  along  wid  the  rest,  but  she  put  thim  all  to  the 

d'":>r. 
An',  a'ther,  I  thricd  meself  av  the  bird  'ud  come  to  me  call, 
But  Molly,  begorrah,  'ud  listhen  to  naither  at  all,  at  all. 

An'  her  nabnurs  an'  ("rinds  'ud  consowl  an'condowl  wid  her, 

airly  an'  late, 
"Your  Danny,"  they  says,  "  niver  crasst  over  say  to  the 

Sassenach  whale; 
He's  go;ie  to  the  Slate*,  aroon,  an'  he's  married  another 

wi  c, 
An'  ye'll  niver  set  eyes  an  the  face  of  the  thraithur  agin  in 

li  e! 
An'  to  dhrame  of  a  married  man,  death  alive,  is  a  mortial 

But  Molly  says,  ' 
me  agin." 


The  younj*  man  Danny  O'Roon  wid  his  ould  woman,  Molly 
Magee. 

May  all   the  flowers  o' Jeroosilim   blossom  an' spring  from 

the  grass, 
I mbra -.hiii'  an'  klssin'aich  other— as  ye  did— over  yer  Crass! 
An'  the  lark  fly  out  o'  the  flowers  wid  his  song  to  the  Sun 

an'  the  Moon, 
An'  tell  i him  in   Hiven  about  Molly  Magee  an'  her  Danny 

O'Roon, 
Till   Huly  St.   Pettier  gets  up  wid  his  kays  an"  opens  the 

gate  ! 
All1  shure.  be  the  Crass,  that's  betther  nor  cuttin"  the  Sasse 

nach  whatc 
To  be  there  wid  the  Klessed  Mother,  an'  Sainis  an'  Marthyrs 

galore, 
An'  singin'  yer  "  Aves"  an'  "  Fathers"  foriveran1  ivermore.  | 

An'  now  that  I  tould  yer  Honor  whativer  I  hard  an'  seen,       [ 
Yer  Honor  'ill  give  me  a   thrifle  to  dhrink  yer   health    in 
potheen. 


vol  i 'ini.ii  im» 

THE   WHOLE   SITUATION 


1'our  local  daily,  a  Ueput.lle.tn  or  Democratic 

New    York   paper,  a  handsome  magazine 

for  young  folk's  «»<!   *!•**  Arjjoiiatit. 


BILL   NYES    BUDGET. 
Milling  in  Pompeii. 

While  visiting  Naples,  last  fall,  I  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  wonderful  museum  there,  of  objects  tint 
have  been  exhumed  from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  It  is 
a  remarkable  collection,  including  among  oilier  things 
the  cumbersome  machinery  of  a  large  woolen  factory, 
the  receipts,  contracts,  statements  of  sales,  etc.,  etc., 
of  bankers,  brokers,  and  usurers.  I  was  told  that  the 
exhuniiil  also  ran  into  an  Etruscan  bucket-shop  in  one 
pait  of  the  city,  but  owing  to  the  long,  dry  speil,  the 
buckets  had  fallen  to  pieces. 

The  object  which  engrossed  my  attention  the  most, 
however,  was  what  seems  to  have  been  a  circular  is- 
sued prior  to  the  great  volcanic  vomit  of  79  a.  D., 
and  rup  doubt  prior  even  to  the  Christian  era.  As  the 
date  is  torn  off,  however,  we  are  left  to  conjecture  the 
time  at  which  it  was  issued.  1  was  permitted  to  make 
a  copy  of  it,  and.  with  the  aid  of  my  hired  man,  I  have 
translated  it  with  great  care. 

OFFICE  OF 

LUCRETIUS  &  PROCALUS, 

dealers  in 

Flour,  Bran,  Shorts,  Middlings,  Screenings, 

Etruscan  Hen   Feed,  and  Other 

Choice  Bric-a-brac. 

Higliest  Cash  Price  Paid  for  Neapolitan   Winter  Wheat 

and  Roman  Corn.     Why  haul  your  Wheat  through 

the   sand    to   Hercvtancu?nl    when   we 

pay   tlu   same  price   here  ? 


THE  NEW  YOJCK  TRIBUNE 

Is  the  best  Itcpnbllciiti  paper  published  in  lue 
Suited  States. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD 

Is  tin*  ■!'■■.:  Dcmocniflc  paper  pnbiisbed  in  the 
luiu-d  Stales. 

WIDE   AWAKE 

Is  the  best  yniinu  folks'  ningnzluc  pnbllslicd 
in  the  United  Slates. 

THE  ARGONAUT 

Is   publisbcd    at    San    E'rauei&co,    California, 

lit  the  L'iiltcd  Slates. 


I'd  his  hand-promise,  an'  shurc  he'll  meet 


An'  afther  her  paarmts  had  inter'd  glory,  an'  both  in  wan 

day, 
She  began  to  spake.to  herself,  the  crathur,  an'  whishper,  an' 

«  t-      say 
To-morra,  lo-morra  ! "  an'  Father  Molowuy  he  tuk  her  in 

han', 
"  Molly,  you're  manin',"  he  says,  "me  dear,  av  I   undher- 

itan*, 
That  ye'll  meet  your  patriots  agin  an'  yer  Danny  O'Roon 

a  ore  (jod 
WiJ  l,i.  hle.M:d  Marthyrs  and  Saints;"  an'  she  gev  him  a 

friendly  nod. 
•'To-morra,  tomorra,"  she  said,  an'  she  didn't  intind  to 

desave, 
But  her  wits  wor  dead,  and  her  hair  was  as  white  as  the 

snow  an  a  grave. 

Arrah  no*-,  here  last  month  they  wor  diggin'  the  bog,  an' 

tii'  . 
Dhrowndcd  in  black  bog-wather  a  corp  lyin'  undher  groun'. 

\er  Honor's  own  agint,  he  says  to  mewanst.at  Katty'sshe- 

1.  en, 
"The  divil   take  all   the  black   tan',  for  a  blessin"ud  come 

■ 
An'  where  "ud  the  poor  man,  thin,  cut  his  bit  of  turf  for  the 

fire? 
But,  och  !  bad  wran  to  the  bogs  whin  they  > 

entire ! 

Hie  bog  that's  in  Hiven, 

clow, 
An'   thcre'a  hue  enough,  shure,  widout  thim  in  the  divil'% 

kitchen 

"I.,Ml"'  '  pt,  I  hard  hi*  Rivercnce  say, 

in  the    licit  lor  the  Jidi-e- 
mem  day. 
Ad' faix,  be  the  pip  1        ,  they  kep  the  cat  an' the  dog. 

''ut  ll  "  '  rork  avihey  lived  beau  Iruh  bog. 

iun"  an  the  crass 
pie  'ud  vecit  that  wini  into 

in  1 

1  rix.  an'  mo\t  of  the  ould  wax  few, 
An   I  "W  I  .     V  nunc  uf  the  parish  knew. 

But  Molly  kem  limpin  up  wid  her  (tick,  she  was  lamed  iv  a 

■ 
Thin  a    lip  „    .1  gosvon  call'd,  "  Did  ye  know  him,  Molly 

Mag< 
An' »hr    !  (he  Queen  of  the  world— nhe  lifted 

head— 
"Haloid  he  would  m<-et  me  to-morra 

dead  an  tlic  dead. 


allies  the  man 
d  all  the  light  an'  the 


'  an'  dhropt  down 


Och,  Molly,  we  thought,  machree,  ye  would  Hart  back  acin 

1  ito  li  '. 
Whin  w*  Uid  >-«,  aich  be  aich,  at  yer  wake  like  hu*ban' 

- 
Sorra  the  dhry  eye  thin  but  was  wet  for  the  frind*  that  wu 

Si 
ryin\  "Ochone!" 
">u»0'Shea  that  has  now  icn  childcr,  han'aome  an' 
toll, 
im  an'  hi*  childer  wor  kefliln'  as  if  h«  had  lost  ihim  all, 

Thin  hU  Rivarcnci  huriad  thim  both  in  one  grave  be  the 
daod  boor-Lree, 


Office  and  Mill,  Via  VIII,  near  theStabian  Gate,! 
Only  Thirteen  Blocks  fkom  the  P.  O.,  Pompeii.  / 
Dear  Sir:  This  circular  has  been  called  out  by 
another  one  issued  last  month  by  Messrs.  Toecorne- 
ous  &  Chilblainicus,  alleged  millers  and  wheat-buyers 
of  Herculaneum,  in  which  they  claim  to  pay  a  quar- 
ter to  a  half-cent  more  per  bushel  than  we  do  for 
wheat,  and  charge  us  with  docking  the  farmers  around 
Pompeii  a  pound  per  bushel  more  than  necessary  for 
cockle,  wild  buckwheat,  and  pigeon-grass  seed.  They 
make  the  broad  statement  that  we  have  made  all  our 
money  in  that  way,  and  claim  that  Mr.  Lucretius,  of 
our  mill,  has  erected  a  line  house,  which  the  larmers 
allude  to  as  the  "  wild  buckwheat  villa." 

We  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  pay  any  attention  to 
this  kind  of  stuff;  but  when  two  snide  Romans,  who 
went  to  Herculaneum  without  a  dollar  and  drank  stale 
beer  out  of  an  old  Etruscan  tomato-can  the  first  year 
they  were  there,  assail  our  integrity,  we  feel  justified 
in  making  a  prompt  and  final  reply.  We  desire  to 
state  to  the  Roman  farmers  that  we  do  not  test  their 
wheat  with  the  crooked  brass  tester  that  has  made 
more  money  for  Messrs.  Toecorneous&  Chilblainicus 
than  their  old  mill  has.  We  do  not  do  that  kind  of 
business.  Neither  do  we  buy  a  man's  wheat  at  a  cash 
price  and  then  work  off  four  or  five  hundred  pounds 
of  XXXX  Imperial  hog  feed  on  him  in  part  payment. 
When  we  buy  a  man's  wheat  we  pay  him  in  money. 
We  do  not  seek  to  fill  him  up  with  sour  Carlhagenian 
cracked  wheat  and  orders  on  the  store. 

We  would  also  call  attention  to  the  improvements 
that  we  have  just  made  in  our  mill.  Last  week  we 
put  a  new  handle  in  the  upper  burr,  and  we  have 
also  engaged  one  of  the  best  head  millers  in  Pompeii 
to  turn  the  crank  day-limes.  Our  old  head  miller 
will  oversee  the  business  at  night,  so  that  the  mill 
will  be  in  full  blast  night  and  day,  except  when  the 
head  miller  has  gone  to  his  meals  or  stopped  to  spit 
on  his  hands. 

The  mill  of  our  vile  contemporaries  at  Herculane- 
um is  an  old  one  that  was  used  around  Naples  one 
hundred  years  ago  to  smash  rock  for  the  Neapolitan 
road,  and  is  entirely  out  of  repair.  It  was  also  used 
in  a  brick-yard  here  near  Pompeii  ;  then  an  old  junk- 
man sold  it  to  a  tenderfoot  from  Jerusalem  as  an  ice- 
cream freezer.  He  found  that  it  would  not  work, 
and  so  used  it  to  grind  up  potato  bugs  for  blisters. 
Now  it  is  grinding  ostensible  flourat  Herculaneum. 

We  desire  to  state  to  the  farmers  about  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  that  we  aim  to  please.  We  desire 
to  make  a  grade  of  flour  this  summer  that  will  not 
have  to  be  run  through  the  coffee  mill  before  it  can 
be  used.  We  will  also  pay  you  the  highest  price  for 
good  wheat,  and  give  you  good  weight.  Our  capac- 
ity is  now  greatly  enlarged,  both  as  to  storage  and 
grinding.  We  now  turn  out  a  sack  of  flour,  com- 
plete and  ready  for  use,  every  little  while.  We  have 
an  extra  handle  for  the  mill,  so  that  in  case  of  acci- 
dent to  the  one  now  in  use,  we  need  not  shut  down 
but  a  few  moments.  We  callattentton  to  our  XXXX 
Git-there  brand  of  flour.  It  is  the  best  flour  in  the 
market  Tor  making  angels'  food  and  other  celestial 
groceries.  We  fully  warrant  it,  and  will  agree  that 
lor  every  sack  containing  whole  kernels  of  corn,  corn- 
cobs, or  other  foreign  substances,  not  thoroughly 
pulverized,  we  will   refund  the  money  already  paid, 

I  show  the  person  through  our  mill. 

We  would  also  like  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers 
and  housewives  around  Pompeii  to  our  celebrated 
Dough  Squatter,  It  is  purely  automatic  in  its  opera- 
tion, requiring  only  two  men  to  work  it.     With  this 

,l"^, 'wo  men  will  knead  all  the  bread  they  can 

cat  and  do  it  easily,  feeltng  thoroughly  refreshed  at 
night-    '1  i"-v  also    ivoid  that  darli  maroon  taste  in 

the  mouth   so  common  in    Pompeii  on  arising   in  the 
morning. 

To  tliosc  who  do  not  feel  able  to  buy  one  of  these 
machines,  we  would  sny  that  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments lor  theapproa.  hing  season,  so  that  those  who 

wl*h  may  I g  ih<  ii  dough  I u  m  immoth  squnt- 

"  1  ""l  "'',  ll  treated  al  our  plao    at  the  nominal 

pneeof  two  bits  pur  wpiai.    Strangers  calling  1 n  ir 

itquni  or  unsquai  dough,  will  h  tve  to  be  identified 

«3TDo  not  forget  the  plan-.  Via  VIII.  nearStabian 
:'  ""  I  I  '  Rl  PIUS  .rv  PROI  ALUS 

Dealers  in  choice  family  flour,  cut  Iced  and  oatmeal 

with  or  without  clinkers  in  it,       1  ry  our  lumpless 
■■  ■■  ir  Indigc  t;>  n  ~    . 

(Dicutcd  letter, \-~Norttwwiirn  Miller. 


To  give  some  idea  of  the  attractions  of  Wide  Awake 
here  is  a  resume"  of  the  last  number  to  hand.  It  contains 
[wo  "plastic  sketches,"  in  three  color-tones,  modeled  for 
the  magazine  by  Lhe  Messrs,  Low:  of  the  1.  helsea  Art-Tile 
Works.  Accompanying  these  unique  illustrations  there  is 
much  instructive  gossip  about  "  tiles"  in  Miss  Harris's  arti- 
cle, "  Fire-Place  Stories,"  which  has  eighteen  pictures. 
The  magazine  opens  wah  "Brother  Bruin,"  a  humorous 
poem  by  Christina  Rossetli,  with  drawings  by  Garreit. 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  follows  with  the  nro-t  charming  of 
"Trotty"  stories,  illustrated  by  St.  John  Harper.  F.  L. 
Stealey,  a  Western  writer,  has  a  touching  story  of  miner's 
life,  "' Little  Captain '  of  Buckskin  Camp."  "Little  De- 
borah's Work  in  the  Secret  Service"  is  a  story  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  chronicling  one  of  those  acts  of  courage 
which  women  and  children  in  all  ages  have  undertaken  in 
lime  of  war.  The  fiist  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  "Royal  Girls 
and  Royal  Courts"  is  very  entertaining  and  instructive;  it 
describes  the  behavior  of  some  pushing  American  girls  at 
the  Italian  court,  and  lhe  amazing  "  letter  "  given  is  said  to 
he  a  copy  of  one  actually  sent  to  an  American  minister. 
Three  good  serials  open— "  A  Girl  and  a  Jewel,"  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  Present!  Spofford  ;  "A  Midshipman  at  Large,"  by 
Talbot;  and  "Dilly  and  the  Capiain,"  by  Margaret  Sid- 
ney. A  series  of  historical  stories,  by  E.  S.  Brooks,  rela- 
tive to  popular  holidays,  is  also  bei;un  ;  the  first  is  "  Mas- 
ter Sandy's  Christmas  Snapdragon,"  a  tale  of  King  James, 
Whitehall,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Howard  Pyle  illus- 
trates this  series.  The  Chatauqua  Readings  are  specially 
interesting — lor  instance,  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  des- 
cribes "  A  Roman  Christmas,"  which  Joseph  Pennell  illus- 
trates. 

Wide  Awake   makes   the   following  announcements   for 


lad  of  the  "Shot  heard  round  the  World,"  by  Margaret 
•Sidney;  illustrations  by  Hy.  Sandham.  "The  Children'i 
Cherry  Feast,"  a  ballad  of  the  Hussite  War,  by  Nora  Perry; 
illustialionsbyGeorge  Foster  Barnes.  "  Little  AH*,"  aba)! 
lad  of  the  Children's  Crusade,  by  Susan  Coolidge  ;  illustra- 
tions  by  F.  H.  Lungren. 

Miscellaneous. 

Among  the  other  attractions  are:  "A  Daughter  of  the 
Sea-Folks,"  a  romantic  story  of  ancient  Holland,  by  Susan 
Coohdg_e;  "An  Entertainment  of  Mysteries,"  by  Anna 
Kaiherine  Greene,  author  of  the  celebrated  "detective 
novels";  foieign  MSS.  and  drawings  by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Jo- 
seph Pennell ;  "  Stoned  by  a  Mountain,"  by  Rose  G.  Kings- 
ley;  a  frontier-life  story,  by  Airs.  Custer,  authorol  "Boots 
and  Saddles"  ;  along,  humorous  poem,  bv  Christina  Rossetli"  I 
Arctic  articles,  by  Lieutenant  Frederick  Schwaika;  "A 
Tiny  Tale  of  Travel,"  a  prose  story,  by  Celia  Thaxter;  a 
"  Irony"  siory,  by  Elizabeth  Stuari  Phelps;  beauiiful  sto- 
ries, by  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and 
Kathenne  B.  Foote;  a  lively  boys'  story,  by  John  Preston 
iruc;  "  Pamela's  Fortune,"  by  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lillie;  "  'Lit- 
lie  Captain'  of  Buckskin  Camp,"  by  F.  L.  Stealey— and 
lhe  current  readings  of  the  Chautauqua  Young  Folks'"  Read- 
ing Union  are  of  unusual  interest  and  value. 

The  favorite  Wide-Awake  artists^ — including  W.  T  Smcd-" 
ley,  Howard  Pyle,  Joseph  Pennell,  Henry  Bacon.  Edmund 
H.  Garrett,  F.  S.  Church,  Hy.  Sandham,  F.  T.  Merrill' 
Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey,  F.  Childe  Hassam,  Alfied  Brennan,  ■ 
George  Foster  Jiarnes,  Wm.  St.  John  Harper,  MissC.  A. 
Northam,  Miss  Margaret  Johnson,  M.  J.  Sweeney,  J.  Car- 
ter Beard,  and  F.  H.  Lungren— the  high  rank  o!  whose 
pictures  has  been  warmly  recognized  both  here  and  abroad, 
will  work  upon  the  magazine  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Weekly  Tribune  contains  the  best  selection  of  news, 
literary  mailer,  and  art  and  dramatic  criticism  of  any  Re- 
publican paper  published  in  New  York  city.  It  is  famous 
for  its  book  reviews,  and  Mr.  William  Winter,  the  best- 
known  critic  in  the  Unwed  Slates,  presides  over  its  dra- 
matic columns.  _  Most  of  its  literary  matter  is  copyrighted, 
andean  be  seen  In  no  other  journal.  Its  writers  arc- experts 
in  their  own  fields  of  political  economy,  business,  politics, 
criticism,  general  literature,  etc.  It  prints  each  w<.ek  two 
pages  of  matter  relating  to  the  farm,  household,  elc.  Dur- 
ing 1886  it  will  print  a  series  of  war  stories.  The  Weekly 
Tribune  is,  without  exception,  the  best  Republican  news- 
paper published  in  New  York  ciiy. 


I. 


Six  Bllust rated  Serials : 

'  A  Mid-hipman  at   Large";  II.  "The  Cn 


ise  of  the 
Casabianca,"  by  Charles  R.  Talbot,  author  of  "  Honor 
Bright,"  "  A  Double  Masquerade,"  etc. ;  III.  "A  Girl  and 
a  Jewel,"  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford ,  author  of 
"The  Amber  Gods";  IV.  "Dilly  and  the  Captain";  V. 
"Peggy  and  her  Family,"  by  Margaret  Sidney;  VI.  A  Se- 
rial Story  (title  to  be  announced)  by  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock,  auihor  of  "  Down  the  Ravine,"  "  The  Prophet  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains,"  etc. 

Etoynl  <:ir!s  ami  K»3'»l  Courts, 

By  Mrs.  John  Sherwood,  author  of  "  A  Transplanted  Rose," 
"  Amenities  of  Home,"  "  Social  Customs  and  Usages,"  etc. 
From  these  pages  our  girls  who  are  to  go  abroad  may  inci- 
dentally learn  much  of  what  they  properly  may  or  may  not 
do  in  European  society.  No  lady  is  better  equipped  than 
Mrs.  Sherwood  for  preparing  papers  like  these. 

A  Cycle  of  CMMrcn, 

By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  author  of  "In  Leisler's  Times,"  etc. 
Illustrations  by  Howard  Pj  le.  This  set  of  twelve  historical 
stories  celebrates  twelve  holidays  dear  to  young  folks.  The 
fir.-.t  six  are:  "Master  Sandy's  Christmas  Snapdragon" — 
December,  1550;  "Mistress  Margery's  New  Year's  Pin- 
money" — January,  1500;  "Mr.  Pepy's  Valentine" — Febru- 
ary, 1G60;  "The  Last  of  the  Geraldines" — March,  1535; 
"  Diccon  the  Foot-boy  and  the  Wise  Fools  ol  Gotham" — 
April,  1215;  "  The  Lady  Octavia's  Garland" — May,  1840. 

Stories  of  American  V/ars. 

Thrilling  incidents  which  have  occurred  during  our  va- 
rious American  warfares,  the  details  of  which  have  never 
been  in  print,  but  have  lived  in  family  history,  old  letters, 
and  records,  will  be  brought  to  light  111  these  stories.  The 
first  six  bear  these  titles:  "The  Light  of  Key  Biscayne"; 
"Joel  Jackson's  Smack";  "  A  Revolutionary  Turncoat"; 
"How  Daniel  Abbott  Outwitted  the  Indians";  "In  the 
Turtle  Crawl  " ;  "  The  Boy-Soldiers  of  Cherry  Valley. 

En  Peril. 

A  romantic  dozen  of  adventures. 

Ymifli  in  Twelve  Centuries. 

A  beautiful  art  feature,  comprising  twenty-four  superb 
studies  of  race-iypes  and  national  costumes,  by  F.  Childe 
Hassam,  with  text  by  M.  E.  B. 

Tirc-placc  Stories. 

With  beautiful  illustrations,  including  glimpses  of  Hol- 
land, Assyria,  Persia,  Moorish  Spain,  and  New  England, 
with  reproductions  of  the  latest  successes  of  the  Low  Tile 
Company — the  most  beaut i  ul  achievements  in  tile-making. 

"  L'Enbnt  Terrible  Turk,"_  by  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  U.S. 
Minister  to  Turkey — an  amusing  chapter  of  the  mysteries 
of  Turkish  childhood;  "The  Princess  Pocahontas  in  Eng- 
land," by  Mrs.  Raymond  Blathwayte  —  interesting  re- 
searches, with  portrait,  never  before  engraved,  from  the 
painting  in  Heacham  Hall,  the  home  o!  the  Roles,  and 
many  other  valuable  illustrations  ;  "Autographs  and  Auto- 
graph-hunters," by  Nora  Perry;  "A  Grand  Peace-meet," 
by  Will  P.  Hooper — descriptive  of  an  imposing  Indian  cer- 
emony, with  many  pictures  by  the  author;  "  A  Sixteenth 
Century  School-boy,"  by  Appletoil  Morgan — Mr.  Morgan, 
the  Shakespearean,  describes  the  very  quaint  home-life, 
studies,  teachers,  school-rooms,  and  amusements  of  a  lad  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  with  curious  illustrations;" "  My  First 
Buffalo  Hum,"  by  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont;  "Through  the 
Heart  of  Paris,"  by  Frank  T.  Merrill— a  pen  and  pencil 
record  of  a  trip  down  the  Seine;  "The  Dumb- Betty  Lamp," 
by  Henry  Bacon— relates  hitherto  untold  incidents  in  con- 
nection with  "  Floyd  Ireson's  Ride,"  and  is  accompanied  by 
full-page  picture  by  the  author. 

Twelve  RuUmlH. 

These  notable  ballads  arc  contributed  by  twelve  of  the 

fore st  women  poets  of  America.     Each  ballad  will  occupy 

five  to  seven  pictorial  pages.  The  first  six  arc  these  :  "  The 
Deacon's  Little  Maid,"  a  ballad  of  early  New  England,  by 
Mrs.  A.  I».  T.  Whitney;  illustrations  hy  Miss  L.  B.  Hum- 
phrey.  "  1  he  Story  of  the  Chevalier,"  a  ballad  orihe  wars 
ol  Maria  Theresa,  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford;  illus- 
trations by  Edmund  M.  Garrett.  "The  Hemlock  Tree,"  a 
ballad  of  a  Maine  settlement,  by  Lucy  Larcom:  illustra- 
tions by  Edmund  H.  Garreit.     "  The  Minute  Man,"  a  bal- 


The  New  York  World  is  ore  of  the  wonders  of  metro- 
politan journalism.  When  the  present  proprietors  took  it, 
some  two  years  ago,  the  paper  had  a  circulaiion  of  16,000 
copies.  It  now  has  200,000  copies,  and  the  circulation  is 
still  increasing.  It  has  seriously  cut  into  the  circulation  of 
both  the  Herald  and  the  Sun,  principally  the  latter.  The 
Sun  during  the  last  Presidential  campaign  supported  But- 
ler ;  the  World,  Cleveland  ;  hence  the  Democratic  triumph 
made  the  World  the  party  organ  in  New  York  city.  It 
has  ably  carried  out  its  mission,  and  has  succeeded  in  send- 
ing us  editor  to  Congress.  It  is  the  be>t  Democratic  paper 
published  in  New  \  ork  city.  It  makes  a  specially  uf  the 
newspaper  illustrating  so  much  in  vogue  now,  and  is  about 
the  on  y  one  of  the  New  York  dailies  that  has  made  a  suc- 
cess of  it,  its  artist,  MacDougall,  thoroughly  understanding 
that  kind  of  work.  The  Weekly  World  is  a  large  eight- 
page  paper,  containing  a  mass  of  news,  literary,  foreign 
correspondence,  art,  society,  and  dramatic  mailer.  Its 
critic  is  the  well-known  '■  Nym  Crynkle"  (A.  C.  Wheeler), 
who  has  been  a  favorite  in  New  York  for  many  years. 

Now,  by  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers,  and 
by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to 
make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribing  direct  to 
this  office  after  January  1,  1886  : 

The  Argonaut  ami  Hie  ITcehly  Xew  York 
Tribune  (Kcuiibltcan),  for  One  Yenr. 
«y  Mnil $4.00 

Tlie  Argonaut  mm]  lhe  Weekly  New  York 
World  <DciiMH-ruilc),  Tor  Hue  Year,  hy 
M"H $4.00 

The   Araonnnt.  ibc  Weekly  TrHtiiin-.  mid 

Hie  Weekly  World,  One  Year,  hy  Moil. $4.75 

The    Argonant     auil    Wide-Awake,    One 

Year,  by  Mail $5.00 

Postmasters  and  other  agents  will  understand  that  these 
rates  are  clubbing  rates,  and  for  subscribers  only.  We  can 
allow  no  commissions  on  these  rates. 

Specimen  copies  of  any  or  all  of  these  publications  can 
be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Argonaut  office,  213  Dupont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


This  offer  Is  not  open  to  residents  of  Sim 
Francisco.  In  flint  eily  the  .1  ruouaut  is  not  de- 
livered by  mnil,  but  is  eulinly  In  the  hands  of 
our  carriers,  with  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  In- 
terfere. 


MflULE'S 


S   GARDEN 
EEDS 


Cannot  be  Surpassed.  New  Seed  Catalogue  for  1886. 
JPree  to  air.  Best  publish pd.  Over  2ii.<>00  copies  al- 
ready mailed.  Yon  ODtrht  tn  have  it.  Send  your 
address  at  nn^e  on  a  postal  card  for  n,  eopv  to 

1  Wi,  Henry  Manle,  1732  Filbert  street,  PftilaJ ' ' 


hToR  1886. 

Will  bo  mailed  FREE  to  at)  applicants,  and  to  customers  of 
last  year  without  ordering  It.  It  coDtnlni  about  180  pages, 
COO  illuatratloDB,  prices,  accurate  descriptions  and  valuable 
dlrectioiiB  forplanilDR  all  varieties  ol  VEGETABLE 
and  FLOWER  SEEUS,  BULKS,  eto.  Invaluable. 
to  all,  especially  to  Market  Gardeners.    Send  for  It. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mlchiaan* 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO'S 

BEAUTIFUL.  BVEIUBI.OOMINU  ■■ 


7; 


>  Wo  have  It 
fl.f  A'oi    " 
mi?  Pot  I'la 


andr 
and  Fittt»t  Tentrd  Sortt      We  deliver 

i'i.'l.v  by  mail,  at  ail  rott  Ojficei. 


SPLENDID  VARIETIES  <g  | 


Your  Cholee,  nil  labeled,  for  ' 
UitovS'-it  40for*5.    Also  other  Varie- 
ties, 2,  Ji,  nnri   I  2  for  81  .OO,  arror-Uno  in  vttnt. 
Our  NEW  UVXDK  to  ROSE  CUT,-  tnCC  I 

TUKE,  76  pnftes.  elegantly  illustrated,  inLL  I 
AddrcM  Till?  DINlJKl'  &  t'ONARO  CO., 
Kuwj  Growers,  WcnC  t:  rove,  Chester  Co.*  Pa. 


GONOVER  PIANOS. 

CONOVER  ItltOS..  NEW  YORK. 

Thr  im.. I  nrll.llc  IT|>rli;lil  riniio  ever  iiriiilnrril.      lHii»lrlnus  ami  lulciMlInc  purchaser!  or. 
1.11  urn  to  cull,  critically  examine,  ami  make  cninparNflnH. 

F.  «'.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

«  i.f al. .;.!.'.  mailed  free  on  application.  S3  and  25  FUtJi  Street,  g.  r. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC  SYSTEM.) 
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SAN  1IAFAEL- 
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Traius  leave,  and  are  ilne  to  arrive  at, 
SAX    FRANCISCO. 
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NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


TIME  TAKLE. 

Commeuefug  Sunday,  Kov.  Sill,   1KS5,  and  until 

■  urth^r  notice.  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  .->AUCELITO  (week  days)— 
9.20,  11  20  a.  -M-,  3-35,  5. 05  p.  H. 
(Sundays) — S.oo,   iu.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  5.15  p.  m. 
E.\lra  :np  on  Saturday  at  r.30  P.  M. 


From   SAN 

RAFAEL^ 

eek  d. 

>>>—  7 

4=>.  0. 

20, 

,, 

A. 

& 

-1  3-30  f-  **. 

(Sundays)—  I 

.05,     IO.IO    A. 

M.,    II 

.OO    M., 

X-lW 

I 

20 

S 

IS 

p 

M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— £.15, 9.55  A.  m.,  13.20, 

4.05  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — S.40,  10.45  A.  M.,   12.35,  z-'5>  4-°°i  6.00  p.m. 
Extra   trips — From   Saucelito  on  baturday  at  2.30,  6.00 


ll.iO  A.  H-,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  lor  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  San  Francisco  at  12.50 
p.  M.) 


A  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


i.oo, 
b.30, 

8.30, 

1 1. 00, 

1.30, 


9.00, 
3.00, 
0.00, 

8.00, 
500, 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  S.oo, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

7.O0,  8.00,  o.OO,    IO.OO,   II.OO,   *I2.O0. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *b.co,  *6.3o,  *7.oo,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 

*3-3°>  *4-oo,  *4-3°»  *5-oo,  *5-3Q,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 
To  FRUIT  VALE(via  Alameda)—  *9.3o A.  m.,6-3o,  I 

*I2.00  P.   M. 

To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  *6  30,  7.00,  "7.30,  8.00,  *8-3o, 
9.30,  io.qo,  J10.30,  11.00,  211.30, 12. oo,  £12.30,  1.00,  : 
2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  b.30,  7.00, 
9.00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I3.O0. 

To  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  S.oo,  '8.30, 
J9.30,  10.00,  I10.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  1.00,2.00, 
4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,   ; 

II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *b.oo,  -6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  J 
•8.30,9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
*5-3°i  6.00,  *b.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

From   FRUIT  VALE— *6.=3,   *6.53,  *7.23,   '7.53,   '8.23, 

•8.53,  V23l  *io.2i,  *4.23l  '4.53,  ^5.23,  *S.53,  *6.23,  '6.53, 

7.25,  q.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.15,  '5.45,  J6.45, 

9-i5.  *3-i5- 
From   EAST   OAKLAND—  '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00, 11.30,  12. oo,  12.30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  3.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From  ALAMEDA — *5-22,  *5-$2,  *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,   7.52, 

*S.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  I10.22,  10.52,  Jii. 22,  11.52,  J12.22, 

12.52,    Jl.22,    I.52,    2.52,    3.22,    3.52,    4.22,    4.52,    5.22,    5.52, 
6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,    ,.52,   IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY—  '5.15,  '5.45,  *6.is,  6.45,  *7-i5,  7.45, 
•8.15,8.45,  I  ,.15,  9.45,  J10.15,  10.45,  I"-iS,  "-45.  12.45, 
i-45.  2.45.  3-45.  4-15,  4-45,  5-»5,  S-45,  6.15,  6.45,  7.45,  8.45, 
9-45.  IO-45- 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  '7.15,  7.45, 
8.45,  t9-'5j  9-45.  io-45.  Ji2-45.  i-45,  2.45.  3-45.  4-45,  *5-i5. 
5,45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5. 

Creek  Route. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.i5,  9.15,  11.15,  ».*5»  3.15, 

5-i5- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  i2-T5t  2-15.  4-i5- 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for   Stewart's  Point,   Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,   Navarro,  Mendocino,   and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 

THIRTY -DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days  to  and  from  all 
points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-live  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion from  single  tariff  rale. 

i  SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Excursion  tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  good  to  return  follow* 
j  ing  Monday:  Fairfax,  $1.00;  Camp  Taylor,  St. 75;  Point 
1   Reyes,  S2.00;  To  males,  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.    91.  (Sundays   only)   Excursion   Train   for   Cam,. 
Taylor,   T""malfe>,  and   Way   Stations.     Returning,     ar- 
rives in  San  Francisco  at  6.30  P.  M. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1-50;  Point  Reyes, 

$1.75;  Tomales,  $2.50. 


•  Sundays  excepted. 


J  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


S9/^  COM  PAN YV^gyJ 
TIME    SCHEDULE. 


LG 

S 

AVE 
F. 

Commencing  Oct.  IS.  I8S5. 

AKR1VB 
S.  F. 

t   6 
8 
10 

•3 
■\ 

6 

40   A. 
30  A. 

40  A. 
30   P. 
30    P. 

15  e. 

30    P. 

San  Mateo,   Redwood,  and. .. 

Menlo   Park 

6.23    A. 
*   8.IO   A. 

9.03   A. 
*IO.C2   A. 

.  3-3*-  p- 

I  5.02   p. 

b.08  p. 

8 

30   A. 

..  ..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 

(    9-03    A- 

"3 

4 

30    P. 
30    P. 

3.3b    P. 

6.08    P. 

10 

•  5 

40  a.  1   Gilruy,  Pajaro.  Caslroville 

*I0.02    A. 

6.o3  p. 

10 
'    5 

*I0.02    A. 

b.08   p. 

10 
'  3 

40  A. 

30    P. 

Watsonville,  Aptos,   Soquel 

.  .(Camp  Capitolajand  Santa  Cruz. . 

6.o3   P. 

IO-4O    A. 

a. — Morning.                   p. — Attemoon. 
*  Sundays  excepted.         1  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 

EXCURSION    TICKET'S. 
For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning;  good  for 

return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday— Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return   until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  Valencia  Street  Station, 
and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

-Superintendent  Awt,  Pa«.  &  Tkt.  Act. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 

•U  anil  Ml  Market  Street. 


J.  W.  COLEMAN, 

General  Manager 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACJFiC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger    Trains    leave  Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south   side,  at 

S.30  A.  H.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  AI 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Bit:  Trees,  Boulder  Creek,  SANTA 
CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 

2.^0  I*.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara 
do,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Boulder  Creek,  and  all  sta- 
tions to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

4.31)  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points. 

4  A.  35..  every  Sunday,  hunters'  train  to  San  Jose,  stop- 
ping at  all  way  stations. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  EOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $3.50  toSAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return, 
Sundays  only. 
All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for   Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,  §6.30,  57.00,  7.30,  S.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  "fiz.oo,  12.30,  "ii.oo,  1.30,  ^Jz.oo, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  ---45  p-  M. 

From  Fourtecutii  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
laud — $"5-3°,  S'6-oo,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  S.oo,  8,30,  9.00,  9.30, 
io.oo,  10.30,  ^f n.oo,  11.30  a.  M.,  ^112.00,  12.30,  ^ji.oo,  1.30, 
2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  11.45  f-  M. 

From  IEi£k  Street,  Alameda— §5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 

6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  S.16  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  ^10.46, 11. 16. 

Un.46  A.  M-,  12.16,  TJ12.46,  r--6,  I-46,  2.16,  2.46,    ;.l6,  3.46, 
4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  q.IO,  IO.31,  II. 31  P.  M. 
§  Sundays  excepted.     \  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  22^  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  6:  P.  Agt. 


PALACE    HOTEL. 


A.  D.  SHAROX,  LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Ifotcl  occupies  an  entire  block  In 
the  centre  or  S;iu  Francisco.  II  is  tin-  model 
hold  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof*.  Ii  has  Five  Elevnlors.  Every  room  Is 
large,  li^ht.  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect. A  hath  and  elo»et  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  Irom  broad.  Iis'«t  cor- 
ridors. The  ccjilr-il  court,  illiimluate<l  h.v  (he 
electric  li^ht.  ils  iiumciisr  glnsti  root,  lis  bro;id 
balconies,  ils  ejirriiige-vray,  ami  its  iropical 
l>laul«.  are  fealnres  hitherto  nit  known  in 
American  hotels,  tinesls  i-nt*  rlained  on  cither 
the  American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant is  the  finest  in  the  city. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 
sN'V.      -  ■  •  .-/^  -  j:i"  **A-  •   n 


;%ppvi' 


Agents  for  I,  B.  rani's  f'llen. 
17  and  19  Fremont  M     San  Francisco. 


M.VitHLK   WORKS. 

IIIIIKI.E  MANTELS,  made  of  MIX  Colored 
ITALLLA,  and  Statuary  Marbles,  Monuments  and  Head, 
atono.  W.  U.   lit  I  111:  11 II  K.  8a7  Ma, kit  St. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COHPAm 
TOR  JAPAX  AXD  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and   Brannan  Stieets, 
at  •£  o'clock  P.  11.  for 

VOKAHAMA  AND   HONGKONG, 

ConneciinE  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer  1KS6.  From  San  Francisco 

Oceanic Sntnrday.  January  oth 

Gaelic Saturday.  January  :;<il(i 

Belglc Saturday,  February  *J0ih 

San  Falilo Saturday.  March  t:;ih 

Oeeaiiie Saturday,  April  :td 

Ciaelie Thursday,  April  Till 

Kelgic Tuesdny,  May  nib 

Sun  2*abIo Tue»4loy,  June  1st 

Oceanic Tuesday,  June  32d 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacilic  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKAHAMA, 

City  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro January  19,  1SS6 

City  off  Slew  York February  9,  1«8G 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA. 
San  Bias January  15,  iss J> 

At  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  ELAS,  MAN2ANILLO,  ACA- 
PULCO,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  and  LA 
L1BERTAD,  and  via  ACAPL'LCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  Ports. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Erannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.  —  Steamship  ZEALANDIA  for 
HONOLULU  and  SYDNEY  direct  will  sail  January 
27th,  at  2  p.  m.,  taking  freight  and  pasaengers. 

N.  B. — This  steamer  does  not  call  at  Auckland,  New  Zea- 
land.       WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  Jan.  5th,  13th,  21st,  29th,  Feb,  6th,  14th, 
22d,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter. 

The  rrst  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska, 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  four  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
GAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
CAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME.SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  .second  and  third  day  alternately; 
excepting  SAN  DIEGO  every  fuh  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  ajid  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francisco. 
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IMPORTERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PBixxiarG  axd  wrjjppixo  papers. 


RUBBER    HOSE 


Gardens,  3Iills.  Slincs.  and  Fire  Department*, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA     PERCHA    AXD     RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

t'nrboli/eil  Kubl>er  Hose.  StaniTnril  Olntirsc 
C'rofw)  ICiiI>bcr  Hose.  K\tra  "A"  K libber  Hose, 
Rubber     Hose     (CompClltlon),     Si:. Hi. 11      HOHCi 

Steam   Hose,  Brewcm'  Hose.   Steam    1'lre  Kn- 
irinf  Hose,  1'arbollzed  Maltese  Cross  Brand, 

VA11  ES«  CASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  OICDEB. 

Faclory  on  Hie  Premises, 

JOnN  W.  TAYLOR Manager, 

No.  1.%  First  Street,   near  Market. 


A  PRIZE.- 


Send  si*  cents  for  postage  and  receive 
free  a  co-tly  box  of  goods,  which  will  help 
all,  of  either  sex,  to  more  money  rig  hi 
away  than  anything  elsu  in  tms  world.  Fortunes  await  the 
worker.-,  absolutely  sure.     Terms  mailed  free. 

■    TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,   Maine. 


THE    NEVADA    IS 

OF  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Pald-tii*  Capital.. 


..$3,000,000  In  t.olil. 


DIRECTORS. 
I  James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.   L.  Brander,  Vice-President; 
I  k.  H.  Follis,       James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Anojs,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Ca.*hiei 

New  York  Agency,  32  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Lim'd. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Evron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York.  Agency  o*  tbe  Banh  of 
California;  Boston,  Trcmont  National  Kauk; 
Cliicago,  Union  National  Kuiik ;  Si.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank;  London,  V.  M.  l.oibsebild 
•A  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Bank 
of  New  Zealand;  CuJna,  Japan,  aiul  India, 
Chartered  Bunk  of  India,  Anslralia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

.Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Lnlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance 

Company. 

Capital,   $10,000,000. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street, 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Ol  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Conipauy 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL  ISSUBANCE  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIEE    AND    MA BINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San   Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


IIO.IIE   MITTAL  INSURANCE   CO., 

No.  216  Sansome  Street. 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

....&HMI.000  00 

....    :s!»,4:5  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORV. 


Capital  (Paid  up  in  <;olu>. 
Assets.  Jan.  1,  issi 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  IRELAND. 

ATLAS    ASSLRANCE    COMPANY 
OP  LONDON. 

n.  91.  NETVIIALL  &  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 
tflllct  .  30!)  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ANGLO-NEVADA 

ASSURANCE   CORPORATION 

OF  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAI. 

FIRE     AM)      MAItIXE, 
CAPITAL,        -      -      -      -       82,000,000 

OFFICE 410  PINK  STKKKT 

W.  GREER  HARRISON President  ar.o  I 

J.  L.  FLOOD Vice-President 

C.  P.  FARNF1ELD Seureiary 

J.  S.  ANGUS Assistant  M.inagcr 

khiiIh  r>.   The  Xi-vaiin  Knuk  of  Stain  Francisco. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY,  nonnwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Street*.— For 
the  halt  year  ending  L'cccmbcr  31,  1835,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  ihe  rate  of  Tour  and  one-half  U%)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  thiee  and  ihtce- 
fourths  GJi)  per   cent,  per  annum  DcpOStU, 

free  of  taxes,  pavahlc   on   ami   atcr   Saturday,   fanuaryatj 
r3g6.  "   VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 
For  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1 S fc'  5 ,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has 
declared  a  dividend  at  the  rate  ol  tour  and  one-hall  {*%)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  ;■ 
fourths  O'j)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Ordinary  ! 
and   payable  on  and  a;tcr  the  ad  day  of  January,  if 

By  order.  GEO.   LETTE,  Cashier. 


w 


»    MTCn      An  active   Man  or  Woman  in 
/■\l\    I    ImU  every  county  to  sell  our  goods. 
Salary  i;s  per  Month  and  E*pcnses.     ». 
Outfit  and  Particulars  FREE.      STANDARD  SIL- 
VLR-WAKE  CO.,  Boston,  Maw. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


The  international  marriage  has  become  Ihe  most 
fruitful  theme  of  the  novelist,  the  playwright,  and  the 
par.igrapher.  An  imaginative  young  writer  in  Oak- 
land, who  coninhuted  for  some  years  to  the  waste- 
baskets  of  his  country  in  an  endeavor  to  walk  in  the 
higher  paths  of  letters,  has  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  been  making  a  hand-ome  competency  by  writ- 
ing Rash  novelettes  over  a  hi^h-sonnding  pen-name 
for  Eislcrn  weeklies.  A;  first  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  locate  bis  stories  entirely  across  the  Atlantic, 
generally  in  England.  For  some  occult  reason  the 
nation  il  taste  repudiates  a  continental  title,  and  re- 
gards it  witlt  inherent  suspicion  as  a  bit  of  barbaric 
paste.  Bit  an  Englishman,  from  a  prince  of  the 
blood  royal  djwn  to  a  simple  knight,  was  always  an 
A  commoner  he  always  introduced 
g  .ings.  and  only  succeeded  in  making 
htm  popular  by  investing  him  with  fabulous  wealth 
and  an  iron-bound,  cop  per- fastened  pride,  which  only 
meltel  before  the  complete  submission  of  the  daugh- 
.  kindred  earls.  It  was  always  inevitable  that 
the  heroine  saould  be  the  daughter  of  a  hundred 
A  paltry  dozen  would  never  do.  Under  ag- 
gravated pjelic  il  ci'cum^ttnces  a  young  woman 
might  be  the  daughter  of  a  belted  earl,  but  this  was 
le  in  poetry  alone.  In  prose  the  American 
;  -of  whom  the  young  man's  readers 
are  principally  composed  -  demand  a  very  long  line 
of  an^siry.  Wnat  with  picturesque  gypsies,  ab- 
ducted heirs,  the  temporary  disappearances  of  heart- 
broken globe-trotters,  the  marriage  of  the  hundredth 
earl  to  the  miller's  daughter,  and  other  such  little 
familiar  episodes  of  English  life,  the  Oakland  writer 
got  along  very  well  for  a  while.  But  eventually  the 
sameness  of  his  own  stories  began  to  pall  upon  him, 
and  he  cist  about  for  new  material.  He  did  not  dare 
discirl  the  earl's  daughter,  and  yet  h  -  had  put  her 
into  about  as  many  scrapes  as  an  aristocratically  bred 
young  woman  could  get  into,  and  his  invention  failed 
to  give  him  one  more. 

In  his  interval  ol  despair  the  international  marriage 
leaped  into  fiction  favor,  and  he  seized  the  idea  with 
fear  and  hope.  It  was  necessary  to  put  the  daughter 
of  a  hundred  earls  into  a  subsidiary  place  with  a  sub- 
sidiary lover  in  the  sub-plot,  and  to  take  an  American 
heroine  to  England.  It  was  a  daring  thing  to  do  in 
a  flash  novel,  but  it  succeeded. 

'■  1  shall  play  every  variation  upon  the  theme  that 
my  fa-icy  can  weave  until  the  subject  is  exhausted," 
said  the  Oakland  writer,  the  other  day,  "but  I  shall 
never  transplant  the  international  marriage  to  Amer- 
ica. Vju  will  find  that  it  never  answers  either  in  fact 
or  fan 

And  truly  enough  it  is  rarely  tried.  When  an  au- 
thor does  bring  an  English  heroine  of  gentle  blood  to 
America,  like  the  I~«iy  Btrberina,  she  finds  New- 
York  an  insufferable  place  to  live  in,  and  eventually 
goes  back  to  her  home,  either  with  or  without  her 
husband. 

In  "  Wife  and  Child''  the  authors  have  transgressed 
this  unwritten  rule  of  fiction,  but  have  so  overlaid  it 
with  other  delightful  improbabilities  that  it  does  not 
stand  out  a  sharp  social  phase  as  it  does  from  the 
analytical  novel. 

Il  is  true  that  of  late  years  artists  not  only  cut  their 
hair,  but  weir  ckvtn  linen,  pay  their  bills,  and  have 
bank  accounts,  and  other  suca  unexampled  luxuries, 
for  these  are  the  days  of  prosperity  in  art.  None  the 
is  with  some  astonishment  that  we  find  Mr. 
Benjamin  Eistman.  artist,  established  in  a  luxurious 
drawing-room  studio,  if  such  a  thing  there  be,  wel- 
coming his  high-born  English  wife,  who  comes  in  in 
most  brave  array  from  her  daily  drive  in  her  own 
carnage.  This,  however,  is  only  by  way  of  sharp 
contrast  against  what  follows.  The  drama  is  purely 
a  domestic  one.  as  its  name  indicates,  and  into  t  is 
luxurious  little  home,  where  husband,  wile,  and  child 
are  bound  by  the  strongest  ties,  come  like  thunder- 
bolts from  heaven  financial  distress  and  bodily  afflic- 
tion. 

The  artist  loses  his  all  and  is  stricken  blind  all  in  a 

day — a  not  improbable  nor  even  unusual  thickening 

of  events,  in   a  the  old  saying.  ■'  Mis- 

never  come  singly  "  has  reason  to  be  quoted 

as  otten  as  any  other. 

The  unfortunate  artist  and  his  family  are  then  cast 
upon  a  relation  to  lie  taken  care  of.  This  agreeable 
person:  i,  and.  as  often  happens 

in  our  new  .iic.  is  of  quite  different  metal  from  her 
brother. 

Wnl  Car'cton.  in  one  of  his  touching,  homespun 

ballads,  tell-,  how  a  :  n   grew  inlellect- 

n  his  simple,  good  old  wile.  Hannah. 

has  gone  out  into  the 

(I  culture,  and  beauty,  and  luxury,  and  by  the 

n«ht  ol  -  1  he  sister  re- 

n  her  humble  home,  and.  coarsened   by  long 

.  natural  ihrewishne  a,  and  with  thai  '■ 

•entmcni 

. 
-    point  of  (act.  to  put  it  more' pithily. 
■ 
-,  who  is  accused  in  turn 

■  v  brother  and 
infamy,  leave  i 

To   the 

■  ••.T-m-l.iw 
out,  ■  r  qui  with  a  p>  ' 

At  all  ■-.,  finds  her  way  to  England, 

■ 

■  ■ 

Itken  i 

!         ■ 

of  the 

in  a  peignoir,  a 
very  pretty  one,  bul  itlll  the  wrapper,   lau 

lady's  m  .  r  niece  — 

MIm  W  ihc  som- 

breness  of  the  drama  by  the  brightness  of  her  come- 


dy—wears  an  evening  party  dress,  Mr.  Holland, 
and  later  Mr.  De  Belleville,  as  the  blind  father— who 
comes  to  the  party,  by  the  way,  uninvited— appear  in 
dress-clothes,  and  the  variously  disposed  guests  ap- 
pear to  be  contemplating  a  picnic  in  the  woods.  The 
hospitaliues  of  Charnleigh  Manor  are  apparently 
limitless,  for  every  on^  stays  to  dinner,  including  the 
blind  artist,  and  there  is  a  dramatic  recognition  of 
him  by  Lady  Charnleigh. 

The  great  scene  of  the  play  occurs  in  the  fourth 
act.  in  which  Lady  Charnleigh  is  having  her  portrait 
painted  by  her  son.  who  is  ignorant  of  his  relation- 
ship to  her,  while  the  father,  in  the  next  room,  is  tell- 
ing his  son's  betrothed  wife  the  story  of  his  own 
wife's  faithlessness.  The  blind  artist  hears  his  wife's 
voice  and  recognizes  it,  and  while  a  really  thrilling 
scene  is  going  on,  the  family  friend  bursts  in  and  ap- 
propriatelv  announces  to  Lady  Charnleigh  that  Lord 
Charnleigh  has  been  killed  while  riding  a  steeple- 
chase. 

The  steeple-chase  is  the  most  invaluable  effacer  of 
superfluous  husbands  known  in  English  fiction.  The 
family  friend's  bulletin  seems  rather  indecorous  with 
his  announcement  in  the  thrill  of  the  moment,  but 
the  Last  act  shows  plainly  that  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
pose ot  this  singularly  healthy  Englishman  in  some 
abrupt  manner ;  and  as  there  was  do  chance  left  for 
a  duel,  it  was  just  as  well  to  break  his  neck  in  a  stee- 
ple-chase. 

Had  ■■  Wife  and  Child"  been  played  in  the  Cali- 
fordia  Theatre,  it  would  have  been  more  successful 
than  at  the  Baldwin.  Everv  house  establishes  its 
own  clientele,  and  the  real  Baldwin  habitues  demand 
a  certain  sublimated  and  frigid  elegance  of  style. 
The  play  of  "  Wife  and  Child  "  is  full  of  unfashion- 
able heart-warmth.  It  is  just  as  full  of  faults  of  con- 
struction, faults  of  style,  and  a  general  lack  of 
smooth  joining.  Such  comedy  as  there  is  has  been 
thrust  in.  and  the  thrust  is  too  apparent  to  suit  thesu- 
perfine  tastes  of  latter-day  audiences,  and  the  dia- 
logue is  stagey  to  the  last  degree.  But  withal,  it  is  a 
play  to  appeal  to  a  certain  class  of  audience  most 
irresistibly.  Upon  its  very  first  night  people  wept 
into  their  handkerchiefs  as  profusely  and  candidly  as 
they  ever  wept  at  "  Hazel  Kirke." 

To  begin  with,  it  is  very  well  played.  Mrs.  Ran- 
kin is  not  by  nature  or  training  an  emotional  actress, 
but  she  has  a  heart-breaking  voice  in  its  archness  and 
sweetness,  and  she  has  that  serious  side  to  her  nature 
which  is  the  sign-manual  of  intelligence,  and  which 
no  doubt  mide  her  a  success  as  a  soubrette. 

It  is  the  very  essence  of  success  in  a  comedian,  this 
shade  which  may  just  tinge  the  edge  of  his  mirth. 
Who  would  wish  to  laugh  ever? — and  is  not  a  sigh 
the  faint  echo  of  a  laugh?—  and  even  in  our  merriest 
hours,  who  would  wish  to  waltz  to  music  without  a 
sigh  in  it? 

Mrs.  Rankin  does  not  play  Lady  Charnleigh  with 
the  power  that  Grace  Hawthorne  might.  Miss  Haw- 
thorne walks  ever  in  the  shadow,  and  in  her  gloomiest 
moments  she  rises  almost  to  grandeur.  Her  reper- 
toire is  that  of  the  greatest  actresses  of  the  age;  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  fourth  act  of  everything,  one 
says:  "  Here  is  a  woman  who  will  be  great."  But  it 
is  impossible  to  go  about  living  in  climaxes  all  the 
time.  Miss  Hawthorne  should  let  a  little  sunlight  in 
upon  her  style. 

Miss  Multon  is  but  a  quiet,  suffering  woman  in  the 
earlier  acts  of  the  play — a  play,  by  the  way,  which  is 
vastly  inferior  to  "  East  Lynne,"  simply  for  its  lack 
of  light  and  shade. 

Frou-Frou  is  a  careless,  happy  girl  through  two 
acts,  and  only  rises  to  emotion  when  her  sins  close  in 
upon  her.  The  stiff,  hard  precision  of  Miss  Haw- 
thorne's enunciation,  the  limited  quality  of  her  facial 
expression,  and  the  unqualified  intensity  of  her  man- 
ner, do  not  fit  to  the  earlier  parts  of  anything  she 
plays,  but  in  the  climaxes  of  emotion,  she  is — out- 
side of  Camille,  which  is  a  nervous,  palpitating  part, 
unsuited  to  her — close  upon  the  threshold  of  great- 
ness. One  could  fancy  such  an  actress  making  a 
very  powerful  part  of  Lady  Charnleigh.  Mrs.  Ran- 
kin makes  it  very  natural,  womanly,  and  touching. 

After  having  become  accustomed  to  Mr.  de  Belle- 
ville as  a  villain,  it  is  quite  striking  to  find  him  deeplv 
emotional.  His  blindness  in  the  play  is  carried  to  a 
tedious  extent,  considering  the  suddenness  and  ease 
of  his  recovery;  but  the  pathos  of  the  play  is  all 
rather  strained  and  needs  slacking  a  trifle.  De  Belle- 
ville, in  his  gray  hair — a  make-up  which  seems  to  be 
left  over  from  his  career  as  The  Silver  King— is  a 
most  imposing  figure  of  desolation  in  his  blindness, 
and  adds  much  to  the  tableaux,  which  are  quite 
bountiful  and  quite  well  arranged. 

Mr.  Joseph  Holland,  who  always  has  such  a  good 
time  at  being  an  honest  young  fellow  in  a  play,  is 
perhaps  even  honester  and  younger  than  usual,  and 
is  a  very  boy  in  his  serious  ardor  for  his  ar  land  his 
sweetheart.  As  he  has  not  much  else  to  do  but  be 
ardent,  he  is  also  ardent  over  his  mother,  a  fashion 
largely  prevalent  in  plays  and  in  France. 

"Wile  and  Child."  upon  the  whole,  was  that  cu- 
riously unsatisfactory  thing,  a  succis  iTcstime.  Every 
one  who  was  there  was  wildly  enthusiastic  But  there 
were  not  many  there. 

There  were  not  many  anywhere  during  the  past 
week.  The  promised  glories  of  '*  The  Black  Crook" 
rather  shadowed  the  faded  beauties  of  "Around  the 
World  in  Eighty  Days,"  and  even  the  diamonds  of 
Alvin  Joslin  did  not  lure  the  crowd. 

Still,  every  one  should  go  to  see  him.  It  is  worth 
knowing  that  there  are  such  ingenuous  people  left  in 
the  world  as  this  curious,  advertising  comedian  and 
his  I  and  of  ten-thousand-dollar  soloists. 

Half  the  world  is  in  such  a  mawkish  state  of  mind, 
and  has  such  a  well-rounded  set  of  theories  concern- 
ing   tl  e   non  existence    of  happiness,  that    it    would 
■  well  for  them  to  go  to  see  these  happy 
people.     Mr.  Alvin  Joslin  is  possibly  the  worst  actor 
and  has  the  worst  play  in  the  world,  but  he  is  so 
I  with  himself,  his  play,  his  diamonds, 
his  orchestra,  and   hi .   people;  he  so  radiates  with 
that  he  is  worth  go- 
ing to  look  upon  as  i  vara  a\  is, 

Criticism  of  any  kind,  either  upon  the  part  of  audi- 
ence or  r,  plea  .m,|  aghast  before 
ih»  son  is  simp|y  amused  ai  the  ex- 
i  the  contortion 
of  YanU  the  deformity  of  1 
Rloman  a                     ■     yel   ■■■■  t]  imood  ■  ,  and  at  the 

ny  with  the  audience,  and  at  tin- 
cold  impertinence  of  it  all.  v    rj 


ill  shortly  give  a  farewell  con- 
cert, at  i  >  -  J  ■  1  Fellow*'   1 1. .ii.  prioi   i<>   her  de 
ior  the  East,  where  iheta  lob. 

.     ■ 
well.     Her  programme  will  be  parti 
the  occasion  a  m  .  une  wju 

wish  to  bid  her  good  speed. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Mullaly  has  composed  entire  new  music  for  "  Notre 
Dame." 

There  will  be  no  performance  at  the  California 
Theatre  on  Sunday  evening,  as  the  stage  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  "  Black  Crook"  rehearsal. 

A  Milan  opera  company,  composed  partly  of  the 
remnants  af  the  old  Milan  Opera  Company,  is  slowly 
finding  its  way  westward.  They  have  had  a  most 
disastrous  season,  bul  hope  to  recuperate  in  San 
Francisco,  where  music  is  always  popular  if  it  be 
good  and  cheap. 

A  Chicago  critic  sapiently  observes  that  Aimee's 
Cyprienne,  in  "Divorcons."  farexcelledthatof  Judic, 
because  the  former  spoke  the  language  of  the  place, 
and  was  understood.  This  shows  Judic  plainly  that 
she  should  have  prepared  for  her  American  tour  by 
the  study  of  Chicagoese. 

The  California  company's  elaborate  production  of 
"  Notre  Dame,"  at  the  Baldwin,  is  definitely  set  for 
one  week  from  Monday.  There  will  be  fine  scenic 
effects  and  costumes,  grotesque  dancers,  and  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  cast.  "  Notre  Dame  "  is  now  draw- 
ing crowded  houses  at  the  Paris  Theatre  des  Nations. 

Mrs.  Rankin  made  a  new  departure  in  the  produc- 
tion of  "Wife  and  Child,"  and  wore  a  series  of 
handsome  costumes— something  which  does  not  often 
fall  into  her  line  of  play.  One  in  particular,  a  pur- 
ple and  mauve  combination,  with  a  garniture  of 
Duchesse  lace,  was  handsomer  than  many  of  the 
much -advertised  Paris  dresses  in  the  transplanted  so- 
ciety play. 

Lily  Post's  ex-husband,  Frank  P.  Blair,  long  known 
as  a  stationer  in  San  Francisco,  was  lured  to  the 
stage  by  his  wife's  success,  and  has  become  one  of 
the  favorite  Ko-Ko's.  Miss  Post  meanwhile  is  re- 
puted to  have  withdrawn  temporarily  from  the  stage 
and  definitely  from  Mr.  Blair.  Her  objection  to  the 
gentleman  was  that  he  wasan  actor.  Uniil  the  com- 
ing of  "  The  Mikado  "  the  public  did  not  agree  with 
her. 

Alice  Harrison  will  appear  at  the  Bush  Street  The- 
atre next  week  in  her  new  play,  which  bears  the  por- 
tentous name.  "Hot  Water."  It  is  reported  to  be 
the  usual  melange  of  specialties  without  any  particu- 
lar plot.  Alice  Harrison's  company  is  said  to  be 
fairly  good,  and  she  herself  makes  the  chief  hit  as 
Yum-Yum,  she  having  been  one  of  the  original  Yum- 
Yums  during  the  first  invasion  of  New  York  by  "The 
Mikado." 

Charley  Reed's  Small  Four,  having  become  inflated 
with  success,  struck  for  higher  wages,  and  the  small 
comedian  found  it  necessary  to  sit  upon  them,  which 
he  did,  in  the  promptest  and  most  thorough  manner. 
The  conundrum  mine  being  now  about  exhausted, 
Charley  Reed  will  probably  go  to  work  and  write  a 
good  burlesque  on  his  shirt-cuff  pretty  soon.  Mean- 
time Murphy  and  Mack  arrive,  to  give  variety  to  the 
programme. 

Next  Monday  night  "  The  Danites"  will  be  done 
by  the  California  company  at  the  Baldwin.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rankin  in  their  original  toles  of  Sandy  and 
Billie  Piper,  Frank  Mordaunt  as  the  parson,  Harkins 
and  Wallace  as  the  Destroying  Angels.  George  Os- 
bourne  as  the  bibulous  judge.  Alphonso  (Ah  Gow)  as 
the  real  Chinaman.  Mabel  Bert  as  the  school-ma'am, 
Adele  Waters  as  Capt.  Tommy,  and  Emma  Marble 
as  Bunker  Hill,  a  part  she  has  played  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  times. 

Mr.  Charles  Davis,  better  known  as  Alvin  Joslin, 
travels  always  en  grande  tenue.  His  entire  company 
of  fifteen  people  share  his  luxuries  wherever  he  goes. 
The  entire  fifteen  are  now  lodged  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
orchestra  and  all,  and  the  proprietor  exercises  a  pa- 
triarchal care  over  them.  This,  however,  is  some- 
thing of  an  innovation,  as  his  campaigns  rarely  ex- 
tend into  the  large  cities.  In  the  smaller  towns  this 
method  of  lodging  the  entire  lorceat  the  best  caravan- 
saries has  been  found  to  be  a  powerful  advertiser.  It 
has  bought  the  largest  ol  the  diamonds. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  New  York  Mirror 
is  one  that  will  recommend  itself  to  any  one  inter- 
ested in  dramatic  affairs.  It  contains,  besides  the 
usual  departments,  a  number  of  stories,  reminis- 
cences, anecdotes,  etc.,  contributed  by  prominent 
members  of  the  dramatic  and  journalistic  professions. 
There  are,  besides  the  usual  cuts,  two  full-page  illus- 
trations of  plays  now  running  in  New  York,  and  a 
supplement  consisting  of  a  portrait  of  Fanny  Daven- 
port. The  entire  number  contains  eighteen  pages, 
making,  as  a  whole,  a  very  creditable  production. 

Audiences  have  been  much  perplexed  by  Alvin 
Joslin's  interpolated  expression,  "Forty  off!"  when- 
ever a  sum  of  money  is  mentioned  in  his  wonderful 
play.  It  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  spends 
all  his  leisure  time  in  Ichi  Ban,  buying  Japanese  bric- 
a-brac,  for  which  he  has  a  craze.  The  forty  per  cent, 
discount  during  the  present  sale  has  taken  his  fancy, 
and  he  has  transferred  it  bodily  into  his  play  as  a 
witticism,  to  the  complete  bewilderment  of  the  public 
who  regard  it  as  a  new  specimen  of  Yankee  dialect. 

At  the  Alcazar,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings, 
will  be  presented  a  new  dramatization  ol  Dickens's 
great  novel,  "Oliver  Twist,"  with  Theo.  Hamilton 
as  Bill  Sykes,  Chas.  Barringer  as  Fagin,  and  Grace 
Hawthorne  as  Nancy  Svlces.  On  Monday  night  of' 
next  week  the  Alcazar  will  be  closed  for  a  full  dress 
and  scenic  rehearsal  of  Piercy  Wilson's  adaptation 
from  the  French,  entitled  "Heartsease,"  which  will 
be  produced  for  the  first  time  on  the  American  stage 
on  Tuesday  night  following.  "  Heartsease"  was 
originally  produced  in  Paris,  where  it  scored  a  great 
success,  with  Jane  Hading  in  the  leading  r61e. 

They  promise  to  produce  "  The  Black  Crook"  at 
tl  e  I  .i  ifomia  next  week,  with  entirely  new  scenes, 
costumes,  ballets,  and  specialties.  M.  and  Mile. 
Tissot,  the  human  automatons,  will  aopear  in  their 
peculiar  act.  in  which  they  look  like  doll  bodies  fas- 
tened on  human  heads.  They  sing,  dance,  imitate 
animals,  and  give  a  most  peculiar  and  grotesque  net. 
1  eopold  and  WVntworth  (the  distinguished  English 
gymnast)  will  appear,  and  the  Mignani  troupe  of 
musicians  will  change  their  lull.      The  new  ballet  will 

embrace  many  interesting  features.  There  will  be  a 
blue  ballet,  a  dance  of  bells,  a  ballet  of  the  nine,  and 
anew  Japam  it  ballet  this  latter  arranged  entirely 
With  iii     :       to  "  I  he  Mikado"  craze.     The  ballet 

of  ihe  "  Three  Little  Maids  "  will  be  given  in  defer- 
ence to  the  demand  ol  the  men  of  San  Francisco, 
and  womankind  will  be  regaled  once  more  with  a 
sighl  "i  the  much  loved  Ko-Ka  step.  It  is  officially 
announced  that  this  is  the  first  production  of  the 
Japanese  ballet,  so  that  we  shall  have  the  very  bloom 
of  the  peach- 


Murphy  and  Mack,  two  minstrels  who  first  ap- 
peared in  this  city  ten  years  ago,  will  join  Reed's 
Minstrels,  at  the  Standard  Theatre,  next  Monday 
night.  During  their  absence  from  this  city  they  have 
been  pretty  well  around  the  world,  and  are  now 
among  the  best  performers  on  the  burnt-cork  stage. 
The  afterpiece  for  next  week  will  be  "Warm  Water, 
or  White  Labor  Cigars." 


A  Card  from  Mrs.  Rankin. 
Dbar  Akoonaut:  I  am  Mrs.  McK.ee  Rankin. 
May  1  be  permitted  to  trespass  a  little  on  your  valua- 
ble space?  I  do  not  subscribe  for  the  Argonaut, 
but  1  huy  it  every  week;  not  for  its  theatrical  gossip, 
but  because  I  like  the  journal.  To-day,  before  I 
had  made  my  usual  purchase  at  the  street  corner,  a 
person  informed  me  of  your  paper's  suggestion  that 
something  in  my  costume  asOberon  had  caused  what 
you  term  "the  comparative  non -success  of  'A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  '  "  1  was  a  little  mystified, 
and,  I  must  confess,  a  good  deal  hurt.  Hastening 
to  procure  the  Argonaut,  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
paragraph  merely  reflected  the  ignorant  superstition 
of  some  person  possibly  not  connected  with  your 
staff,  no  member  of  which  would  I  wound  with  even 
a  thought.  Perhaps  you  will  not  be  interested  to 
know  (although  I  like  to  connect  the  fact  with  the 
peacock's  feathers)  that  sixteen  years  ago.  while  play- 
ing Puck,  in  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  at 
Selwyn's  Theatre,  Boston.  I  wore  wings  with  the 
same  kind  of  feathers  upon  them,  and  the  play  ran  to 
crowded  houses  for  nine  consecutive  weeks.  I  was 
married  to  my  dear  husband  during  that  run,  and 
my  mother,  whose  life  had  been  despaired  of,  recov- 
ered and  lived  to  bless  us  for  five  years  after.  The 
business  of  the  current  production,  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  sufficiently  remunerative,  1  believe,  to 
satisfy  the  managers.     Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Kate  Rankin. 
San  Francisco,  January  2,  1886. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 

Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  January  $th. 

California  Theatre.  Rankin  &  Co.,  Proprie- 
tors ;  E.  D.  Price.  Manager.  Bill:  "Around  ihe 
World  in  Eighty  Days."     Cast  as  before. 

Baldwin  Theatre.  — Al.  Havman,  Manager. 
Bill:  "Wife  and  Child."  Cast  by  the  California 
Theatre  Company. 

The  Alcazar.— W.   W.    Kelly.  Lessee.     Bill : 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  evenings,  and 
Wednesday  matinee,  "Frou-Frou";  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, Saturday,  and  Sunday  evenings,  and  Saturday 
matinee.  "Oliver  TwisL"  Cast  by  Grace  Hawthorne 
and  company. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall.  Acting 
Manager.     Bill:  "Alvin  Joslin."     Cast  as  follows : 

Alvin  Joslin,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Davis  ;  Bob  Ford,  Harry  P. 
Keen;  Edwin  Milton,  Warren  Noble;  Jim  Dean,  L.  J. 
Roden  ;  Theophilus  Oglesby  Doris,  Harry  C.  Stanley ;  Joe 
Baxter,  T.  T.  Rook;  Judge  Laurence,  L.  W.  Harper; 
Pro>ecuring  Attorney,  Frederick  L.  Maxey ;  Lawyer 
Forbes  W.  Wright  ;  Officer  Williams,  A-  J.  Stockwell ; 
Roundsman  Morrow,  Harry  F.  Palmer;  Robert  While,  A. 
A,  Stewart  ;  Farm  Boy,  Master  Walter;  Julia  Ford,  Mrs. 
CliarltM  L.  Davis  ;  Mrs.  Clarinda  Joslin,  Hiss  L.  Howard  ; 
Ella  Milton,  Miss  Bertha  Foy  ;  Florence  Sutherland,  Miss 
Florence  Charles ;  Mother  Cronin,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Washburn. 

Grand  Opera  House. ■ ,  Lessee. 

Closed  during  the  week. 

The  Standard  Theatre.— Cornelius  &  Mc- 
Bride.  Lessees;  Chas.  W.  Cornelius,  Manager.  The 
Standard  Minstrel  Company,  comprising  Charley 
Reed.  Billv  Birch,  H.  W.  Frillman.  J.  W.  Mvers, 
Castle  Brydges.  Gus  Mills,  M.  Woods.  W.  H.  Bray, 
Hugh  Dougherty,  George  W.  Turner,  D.  D.  Bedell, 
and  Walter  Goldie  ;  and  six  Madrigal  Boys.  After- 
piece,  "  Move  Up!" 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.    Bill;  "Falka."    Cast  as  follows: 

Folbcck,  Ed.  Stevens;  Tancred,  R.  D.  Valerga;  Arthur, 
A.  Messmer;  Pelican,  I.  T.  Kelly;  Konrad,  Miss  Kate 
Marchi;  Tekeli,  Frank  Valerga;  Bobokv,  George  Harris; 
Boleslas,  M.  Cornell;  Senochat,  Mr. 'Franklin;  Falka, 
Miss  Helene  Dingeon;  Edwige,  Miss  Mamie  Taylor:  Alex- 
ina,  Miss  Louise  I^ighton ;  Minna,  Hiss  Louise  Giroux; 
Jonatha,  Miss  Emily  Possaz. 

Woodward's  Gardens.  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  comer  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open  from 
9  a.  m.  to  ti  P.  M. 

At  the  California,  next  week,  the  Kiralfy  company 
in  "  The  Black  Crook." 

At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Alice  Harrison's 
Company  in  "  Hot  Water." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  slock 
company  in  "  Falka." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  no  announcement  has 
been  made. 

At  the  Standard  next  week,  the  Standard  Minstrel 
Company. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week,  the  California  Company 
in  "  The  Danites." 

Al  the  Alcazar,  next  week,  there  will  be  no  per- 
formance on  Monday.  Remainder  of  the  week, 
Grace  Hawthorne's  company  in  "  Heartsease." 


CCCLXXXIV.-  Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sun- 
day, January    io,    1886. 
Amber  Soup. 
Fried  Saddle  Rork  Oysters. 
Sweetbreads  and  Green   Peas. 
Roast  Lamb,    Mint  Sauce. 
•  Jerusalem   Artichoke  ^rtl.id. 

Orange  Pic. 
Mandarin  Oranges,  Bananas,  Japanese  Persimmons,  and 
Apples. 
Orange  Pie.  —  Grate  ijie  rinds  of  two  oranges  and 
squeeze  the  juice.  Crtam  a  quarter  of  a  pound  01  butter, 
and  by  degrees  add  hall  a  pound  of  sugar.  Beat  well  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs,  add  to  the  mixture,  then  add  the  rind  and 
the  juice  of  the  ora-ices.  Beat  the  white*  to  a  stiff  froth, 
and  mix  them  lightly  with  the  other  ingredients.  Bake  in 
paste-lined  pic-plate.     Hall"  the  quantity  will  do  for  one  pie. 


Obscure  Intimations. 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Pugh— There  is  a  letter  for  you  at  this  office 


English  poachers  use  a  novel  device  to  take  young: 
birds.  They  thread  short,  stiff  bristles  through 
soaked  peas,  and  scatter  them  in  the  gladc>.  The 
ire  so  cut  as  to  have  a  part  projecling  on  each 
side  the  pea.  The  pheasants  eat  the  peas  greedily, 
and  arc  choked. 


L 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


OCR  BEALTIFIL  WO  II I  \. 
heir  Exquisite  Forms  their  Chief  Attraction. 

Female  beauty  consists  not  so  much  in  an  attractive 
ice  as  in  a  shapely  foim.     To  possess  this  great 
squibiie  of  female  loveliness  women  have  been  known 
j  resort  to  all  kinds  of  expedients.     Alter  all.    it   is 
:ilv  a  matter  of  art  to  add  beauty  to  the  figure,  and 
.  is  but  natural  that  the  ladies  should  be  constantly 
n  the  lookout  for  any  article  by  which  they  can  en- 
»lance  their  figures.     If  they  would  give  the  proper 
i  \,me  to  this  study  they  would  really  see  that  all  de- 
i   ends  upon  the  corset  they  wear,  as  it  is  the  founda- 
ion — the    corner-stone,    so   to  speak — ol"  an    elegant 
tructure.     Of  all  women  in  the  world  the  California 
■Women  realize  this  (act     It  is  this  knowledge  which 
hey  have  acted  upon  that  has  made  them  so  cele- 
brated  the  world  over  for  lovely  figures.      For  that 
j  heir  beauty  is  praised  all  over  America,  Europe,  and 
iihe  Orient  can   not   be  gainsaid.     And  why  is  this  ? 

■  Because  in  San  Francisco  the  largest  corset  house  in 

■  jvorld  is  to  be  found,  superintended  by  tho-e  who 
Ijiave  made  a  study  of  modeling  corsets  to  perfection. 
ft  hus  making  the  corset  the  predominant  article  Of  a 
lady's  toilet.  One  noticeablefeature  with  the  Caliior- 
IJiia  ladies,  and  especially  those  of  San  Francisco,  is 
I  hat  they  never  wear  old  corsets.  This  is  a  fact  re- 
garding the  toilet  that  no  lady  should  lose  sight  of. 
!  jt  not  only  allows  the  figure  to  be  spoiled,  but  new 
Iforsets  are  sure  to  prove  uncomfortable  after  wearing 
Ipld  ones,  and  corsets  are  now  so  exceedingly  reason- 

ible  in  price  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  lady  who  is 

leat  in  her  dress  to  wear  shabny  ones.  Old  corsets 
I  >f  this  description  cause  a  well-fitting  dress  to  lose  its 
I  .et  in  a  short  time,  which  certainly  is  a  misfortune 
,  Then,  again,  ill-shaped  corsets  often  create  bodily 
lilisorders,  as  well  as  ruin  what  otherwise  might  be  a 
l^ood  figure,  while  well-shaped  corsets  improve  the 
I  igure  and  always  correct  bodily  defects.  This  is  a 
i.ubjeci  upon  which  every  Lady   should   be   enlight- 

:ned.  and  for  such  information  the  most  reliable 
;  ilace  in  the  city  h  at  the  great  Corset  House  of 
■Freud's,  where  the  most  minute  detail  can  be  given 
|:learly  and  comprehensively,  for  the  Freuds  have 
1,-nade  the  subject  of  corsets  the  study  of  a  lifetime. 
I  Their  great  establishment,  which  is  located  at  742 
}  ind  744  Market  Street,  and  10  and  12  Dupont.  is 
Iknown  as  the  most  celebrated  corset  house  in  the 
JjForld,  the  most  complete  and  most  reliable.  Every 
Facility  is  here  given  to  insure  perfect-fitting  cor- 
I  iets.     Experienced  saleswomen  are   engaged   to  fit 

.hem  on  customers.  Warm,  comfortable  dressing- 
— -ooms  are  at  their  disposal,  where  a  perfect  fit  can  be 
•accomplished  before  paying  for  them.     Indeed,  with 

lie  vast  array  of  corsets  at  Freuds  great  emporium, 
■iny  lady  in  the  world  might  be  satisfied.  Only  at 
I  .his  establishment  can  be  obtained  the  very  bestgoods 
l:he  factories  of  Europe  and  America  can  produce,  at 
■the  least  cost.  In  order  to  preserve  the  name  they 
Inave  been  generally  accorded— that  of  the  world's 
lieading  corset  dealers — the  Freuds   maintain    agen- 

■  :ies  in  tie  leading  cities  where  such  articles  of  female 
I  dress  are  manufactured,  and  are  constantly  receiving 
■consignments  of  the  latest  styles.  In  fact,  it  might 
■all  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  at  Freud's  you  can 
I  find  corsets  of  every  size,  style,  make,  color,  and 
k  price   that  ever  were   manufactured.     In    order    to 

make  their  business   complete.  Freuds  also    deal  in 

those  accessories  of  attire  allied  to  corsets,  such  as 

Itournures,  bustles  and  hoop-skirts,  and  are  as  suc- 

Icessful  in  this  line  as  in  the  other,  as  every  lady  of  the 

■Pacific  Coast  can  testify. 


I    —  One    of   the    best-appointed    banouets 
lever  given  in  the  city  was  the  installation  banquet  of 
Ithe  California  Commandery,  K.  T.     The  long  table 
[was  a  mass  of  glittering  cut-glass  and  silver,  flowers 
land  smilax     The  handsome  silver  centre-piece,  rest- 
ling  on  a  French  plate  mirror,  contained  beautiful  cut 
[  flowers,  the  whole  structure  being  three   feet  high. 
[Among  the  other  large  pieces  were  four  candelabra 
[with  wax  tapers;  a  globe  of  gold-fish   from  which 
\  shot  up  the  tiny  stream  of  a  miniature  fountain  ;  and 
a  number  of   silver   cake  and  fruit  baskets.     The 
menu  was  elaborate,  and  the  dishes  excellently  pre- 
'  pared,  particularly  the  home-made  cake  and  the  deli- 
cate salads.     Too  much   praise  cannot   be  given  to 
Mrs.  Kate  S.    Hart,  of  the   Home   Restaurant.  509 
Montgomery  Street,  to  whose  excellent  catering  the 
success  of  the  banquet  was  due. 


—  A  WELL-EDUCATED    LADY   (SPEAKS    ENGLISH 

German,  and  French)  desires,  about  spring,  an  op- 
portunity of  returning  to  Europe,  as  companion  or 
to  take  care  of  children.  Excellent  references.  Ad- 
dress H.  V.,  1206  Alice  Street,  Oakland. 


—  A  SPECIAL   CLASS   FOR    THE   THOROUGH    PREP- 

aration  of  candidates  for  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Prince- 
ton will  be  formed  in  January.  Filippe's  ACADEMY 
of  Languages.  702  Market"  Street,  corner  of  Geary. 


A  Secret  of  (lie  Toilette. 

The  ladies  of  San  Francisco  have  discovered  that 
nothing  preserves  and  improves  their  complexion  as 
well  as  Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom,  which  is  for  sale  by 
all  druggists. 

»  ♦  ■ 

—  Gentlemen  and  ladies  have  your  hands 
and  finger-nails  beautified  by  Madame  Robison, 
San  Francisco's  first  manicure,  32 },<  Geary;  agent 
for  "  Paris  Venus  face-masks."  Claire  de  Lune  for 
Ute  eyes,  Bhaba  poudre  lndienne;  nail-biting  cured. 
Madame  R.  has  opened  a  branch  at  Mrs.  Spring- 
steins  hair  store,  405  12th  St.,  Oakland. 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  unrivaled 
in  the  ciry,  and  in  fact  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  a 
music  hall.  The  acoustic  properties  are  perfect,  the 
accommodations  for  the  audience  large  and  comfort- 
able, nnd  the  organ  is  the  largest  and  finest  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane.  Dentist,  850  Market 
.   cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  Si. 

.  ■♦■  » 

Sheet  Music,  rocts.;  catalogue  free ;  215  Dupont. 
»-*-• 

—  Goto  Bradley  it  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor,  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts 

.  ♦  * 

Ghirardelli'sSolubleCocoa.agreeableand  wholesome. 


—  Doctors  will  find   Microscopes  to  suit 
from  525  to  $500  at  Muller's  Optical  Depot. 


—  Novelties  just  received  at  Muller's  Op- 
tical Depot,  135  Montgomery  Street,  near  Bush. 


BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman Lessee  and  Manager. 

To-night   and    Sunday   night,    last   times   of   the    popular 

success, 

WIFE  AMI  CHILD. 

IT  AROUSES  GREAT  EN  I'AUSIASM. 


KANKIVS  CALIFORNIA  THEATKE  COMPANY. 

Monday  evening  next,  the  greatest  or  American  dramas, 
THE  19AMTES. 

The  play  that  has  done  so  much  to  arouse  anti-Mormon 
sentiment.  The  greatest  cast  the  dr.ima  has  ever  had. 
The  2015th  per.ormauce. 


Monday,  Jan.  i3,  NOTRE  DAME,  now  drawing  crowded 
houses  in  Faris. 


Prices,  25c.,  50c,  75c,  mid  $1.     No  Higher. 


STANDARD   THEATRE. 

Chas.  W.  Cornelius Manager. 

CHARLEY  ltt:i<:i>'S  MINSTRELS. 
Every  Evening Saturday  Matinee 

POPULAR   PRICES. 

Evening,  50  and  75  els ;  Matinee,  25  and  50  ets. 

COMPLIMENTARY    FAREWELL  CONCERT 

Tendered  to 

MISS  LOUSE  ELLIOTT, 

Wednesday  Evening January  13,  188G, 

AT  ODD  FELIOWS'  HALL. 

A  MOST  SELECT  PROGRAMME  WILL  BE  GIVEN 

Admission,  $r,  including  reserved  seat.  Box  Sheet  open 
on  Momlay,  January  n,  al  Sherman,  Ciay  &  Co.'s  Music 
Store,  on  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets. 

CHARLES  SCHuLIZ,  Business  Manager. 


■     TIVOLI    OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Every  evening  this  weok,  comic  opera,  in   three  acts,  by 
Chassaigne, 
FALKA. 


In  active  preparation,  a  musical  comedy,  in  three  acts, 
FC.V  ON  THE  BRISTOL. 


Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 

Open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  n  p.  m. 


GREAT    BARGAINS 

AT 

JOE  POHEEM, 

THE    TAILOR. 

We  offer  to  make  of  the  very  be-it  French  Pique,  Silk-lined 
Suits  to  order  at  $45,  formerly  §55. 

Fine  French  Cassimere  Pants  for. JJ?S 

Elegant  Business  Suits  for $25 

Proper  attention.  Perfect  Fit,  and  Best  Work 
Guaranteed,  or  no  Sales. 

203  Montgomery.  724  Market,  and 
1110  and  1112  Market  Streets, 

San  Francisco. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox  Brain 
and  theembryo  of  the  Wheat  and  Oat. 

CRCSBY'S  VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

For  fifteen  years  has  been  a  standard  remedy  with  all  phy- 
sicians treating  nervous  or  mental  disorders. 

Formula  on  every  label. 

It  relieves  all  forms  ol"  nervous  derangements,  weaknesses 
ot  mind  or  body,  impaired  vitality,  loss  of  memory,  deficient 
mental  nutrition. 

It  aids  in  the  bodily  and  mental  growth  of  children. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  56  West  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New 
York.     For  sale  by  drugeists  or  mail.     $i. 

JF.  .?.  M.U'K  .V  CO.,  San  Francisco   t-rents. 


BBB 

#m#E& 

theQ'UEEI> 

I      TABLE 
WATERS 

"  No  amount  oj  pure  ocean  air  in  the 
lungs  can  neutralise  the  bad  effects  of 
polluted  water  in  the  stomach." 

New  York  Herald. 

ANNUAL  SALE,   10   MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &>  Min.  IVat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 
For   Sale  by  A.  F.  EVA.\S  &  «  U. 

\'n.  in  Froni  Ntrret.  Ran  Pranrl«cffa 


ire,  I'iniios, 
r  goods. 
—    Advance!)   made. 
^^  J.  M.  I'lF.RPF.  :."■-.  Mr.rHcf  Street, 


QTORARF- '  -"" 

1%  I  UllflUL   Advance,  m 


LEBENBAUffi'^ 


(SUCCESSORS  TO  C.  J.  D.iWLEV  d:  CO.) 


THE  LEADING  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

of  fine 

GROCERIES  AND  TABLE  DELICACIES, 

215    -AJNT*    217 

SUTTER     ST.,     ADJOINING     CENTRE     MARKET, 

AXD 

POLK  STREET,  CORNER  CALIFORNIA,  SAX  FRANCISCO. 

TULARE  LANDS  AT  AUCTION. 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST  LAXD  BUREAU  will  offer,  at  Auction,  a  large 
quantity  of  low-priced  lands  in  the  Artesian  Belt,  at  the  salesroom  of 
Easton  &  Kldridge,  Auctioneers.  23  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
on  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  121b,  at  13  o'clock  M. 

TERMS— One-balf  cash;  balance  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum. 

For  further  particulars,  catalogues,  and  maps,  apply  to  or  address 
PACIFIC  COAST  EAXI)  BUREAU  and  WALTER  TURJVBULL,  or  EASTOX 
&  ELDRIDGE,  Auctioneers,  33  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


JUST  RECEIVED  BY  STEAMER  TUE  MOST  ELEGANT 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Tbc  finest  collection  ever  seen—  most  brilliant  colors. 

g-z-ajxto*    BAMBOOS. 

CAMELLIAS,  large  splendid  plants.  MAXDARIX  ORAXGES 

TILE    FINEST 

\r^.:E».A.aa~X3SX3  plakts, 

SEEDS    AND    BULBS. 
H.  II.  BERGER  &  CO.,  NO.  .317  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


■CNABC 


Are  absolutely  and  emphatically  the  best  in  the  world. 
A.  I..  Bancroft  A  i  o.,  721  Market  S1..S.F.,  Sole  Agents 


CRUSHED  INDIAN 


ACAIN  IN 
THE  FIELD. 


FOR    BREAKFAST. 


JXO.  T.  CUTTING  &  CO. 

SOLE  AGENTS. 


MRS.  R.  G.  LEWIS, 

Having  recovered  from  her  recent  illness,  is  now  prepared 
with  the  Latest  Styles  to  see  her  customers  at  her 

DRESS-MAKING  PARLORS, 

In  Tbnrlow  Block.. 126  Kearny  Street. 


ELITE  MODE  PARLOR" 

122  Taylor,  corner  Eddy, 

(up  stairs), 

E.  G  OUER, 

IMPORTER  OF  FRENCH  MILLINERY. 

Her  own  latest  styles  of  European  Hats  and  Eoonets 
for  opera  and  daily  wear. 

Elegant  Trimmings  and  Feathers  always  on  hand. 


FOK    ALL.       S:K>   a   week   and  expenses 
paid.      Outfit  worth  $q  ar-.d  particulars  free. 
P.  O.  VICKERY.  Autrusta.   Maine. 


EXTRAGT°'BEEF 


r\ 

f   UNIVERSALLY  ACKNOWLEDGED' 

•SUPERIOR TO  ALLOTHERS  BY  PHYSI- 

CIANS,CHEMISTS  AND  SOIENTLF 

10  MEN  GENERALLY. 

ONETRIAL  INSURES  AN 
ENDORSEMENT.  _ 

jaHNT.CUTTINGOTO 


GOVERNMENT 

TIMBER  LAND. 


A  Ohronlrlc  criitnrfcil  of  .Ian.  1st  says:  "One 
of  the  thriving  iudtiMrics  or  the  day  is  lh;tt  i.f 
Ki-dwnmi.  The  receipts  at  ti»l»  port  for  isks 
were  i.'t.ooft.uoii  feel,  ami  Hie  price  ronsea  from 
$14  for  pouch  io  $■;::  for  clear  lumber.  At 
such  Osnrefi  a  few  acres  of  Reilwootl  land  In 
Unniboldt  should  satlufy  any  iin>u.'* 

WE  EARNESTLY  RECOMMEND 

To  our  friends  that  they  avail  themselves  of 
Ihc'r  rights  under  Hie  limlicr  law  t<>  geenrt) 
at  Government  price  160  acre*  of  oiir  extraor- 
dinarily valuable  Kcdunnd  Timber  Land.  A 
IV iv  hundred  dollar-  so  Invested  represents  a 
large  fortune.  In  a  very  shun  lime  the  gov- 
ernment will  not  own  an  acre  of  ihis  exceed" 
limly  valuable  property*  ami  these  wonderful 

opnorinnlth  s  v>  ill  lie  past  forever.  Women 
also  may  acquire  title  under  the  law.  We  are 
in  poxitjoii  to  make  some  more  very  citoire 
locutions,  and  Inventors  will  consult  ihclr  In- 
l>  r>  >ls  in  1  in  med  talc  ly  locating  "  ha  I  we  offer. 
If  req nested,  our  Umber  engineer  «  111  call  on 
parties  denlrliig  to  locate  limber  claim-.  For 
full  particulars,  inquire  Of  BOVEB,  TOY  •£ 
CO.,  Ill  Montgomery  St  reel. 


CATERING. 

"HOME"  LUNCH  ROOMS  509  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Lunches  Collations,  -ind  Dinners  furnished  for  private 
parties  and  -s.iLiutic-;.  A  competent  steward  furnished  to 
set  and  decor.itc  tallies,  dre-s  salads,  etc.  lie  cream  to  or- 
dc      Special  rates  to  fraternal  societies. 

Refer  by  permission  to  California  Commander)-,  Knights 
Templar,  California  Chapter,  R.A.  M..and  many  others. 
K.  S.  HART,  Proprietor. 
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IUOFDonald. 

■    ^PRESIDENT.—  >. 

HEMcDonaldJ^ 

1  VICE-PRESTs 


-  DtdestChartered 

^P^cial  Bank 

^apifal$  1000,000.00. 
'Surplus!  500.000.00. 


WBf   San  Francbeo,  4"»l..  Jan. 

Is),  1880* 

JOIIX    TAYLOR    & 

CO. 

111,  1IC. 

us  pine  si. 

AS8A  YEltS' 

11  A  T  K  It  I  A  L  S  . 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies. 

Also,  Druggists 

Glassware. 

(Established  isr.i. 
GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

DEALERS    IN    HAY   AND    GRAIN 

run  ATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  JO  (.lay  Street Sim  Francisco. 


II.  M.  NEM  HALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 

309  ganHome  St..  San  Francisco,  Cnl. 

W.1I.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San    Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial   city  in  the 
world. 

H.  8.  WILLIAMS.  A.  CHESEBROL'GH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOXD  &  CO. 


UNION   BLOCK, 

ao3  Market  S:.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston  ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 


JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

PRODUCE   COMMISSION   MERCHANT, 

313,  315  DAVIS  STKEET, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited 
Quick  sales  ;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUCAR  REFINERY  CO., 

BAN  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Ix>af  Sugar  for  Export. 

V.  L.  <;.  STEELE  A  CO.,  Agents. 
Office,  2ns  Call  Torn  la  Street- 


TheWAKEFIELD  RATTAN  CO. 


C44  Market  St. 

The  only  house  In  (he 
city  that  (I.Jils  exclu- 
sively in.  ami  iiiiikiN 
u  specially  of, 

RATTAN  COODS. 

The  largest  line  ol 
Chiilm,  Mel  tees,  Chit- 
ilreM'K  Cribs.  Cradles, 
CurrlngC-h  etc.,  on  ihe 

COlUit. 

Si  nil  for  catalogue. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 


No.  310  8ANKOME  STKEET, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


aREA.T     RBTJUCTIOKT 

IN  THE  PRICE  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

WEEKLY   CHRONICLE 

To  be  within  the  reach  of  every  Farmer.  Merchant,  Miner,  and  Mechanic. 


THE  WEEKLY    CHRONICLE 


RECOGNIZED    BY    ALL    AS 


THE  STAR  WEEKLY  OF  THE  COAST! 

AT    ONCE    TIIE 

Largest,  Brightest,  Most  Comprehensive,  Most  Reliable,  Most  Entertain- 

iiie,  and  in  all  respects  the  Best  Weekly   Paper  ever 

issued  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

Will  contain  Seventy-two   Columns   of   Rending    Matter,   printed   with 
legible  type,  on  clear  white  paper. 


SXSSTD    SO    CJIESILNTTS, 

In  One-cent  Stamps  or  Coin,  and  get  the  Weekly  Chronicle  for  4  months. 


TERMS— ALWAYS  IN  ADVANCE,  POSTACE  FREE: 

WEEKLY  CHRONICLE,  1  year $1.50  I   WEEKLY  (HRIIVKLF,  S  mouths $  .!3 

WEEKLY  ClIIIOMtXE,  3  mouths $  .40 

UOW  TO  SEND  MONEY.— Remittances  may  be  made  by  draft,  money  order,  postal  note,  regis- 
tered letter,  or  in  lc.  or  2c.  postage  stamps. 

M.    H.    DE   YOUNG, 

PROPRIETOR  OF  SHE  SA.V  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE, 
Northeast  Corner  Bush  and  Kearny  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California. 


THE    CHRONICLE    HAS    THE    LARGEST    CIRCULATION. 


x&iESTiar.crtr.^.Xi. 


TRUMAN,  SSHAM  &  HOOKER  £S£ 


S  their  new  store.  431  and 

Their    immense   stock  of  Fine 
worthy  of  inspection. 


iirnmnr  o  i  nmn  mum 

>   *    FACTORY  COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  S.  F. 

ILT 


GHiRARDELLI'S 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE 

In  competition  with  lending  manufacturers  of  the  world,  was  awarded 

FIRST  COLD  MEDAL  AT  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  FAIR, 


Thus  nttesllng  Its  superiority  to  nil  others. 


^J  I  ^%      ^\  rrr  ^J    To  niir««luce  ihem 

i  IWAI    i  .  ■    Wa  i    Mi  I' 

■ 

1  Mr  Nntlonttl  *  ti..  i]  Dey  St.,  N.  V 


AIM  I'MMXIL  PLAIN,  &  GLAZED 


TILES 


FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

Hll,  31.1,  :|IS.  and  311   H.rkrl    Hlrrrl. 


PREJUDICE    IS   A   THIEF, 

And  will  Rob  you  of  Many  Good  Things. 

Our  Cigarettes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  They  have  lately  been  unproved — 
are  not  hard  nor  dry — will  always  smoke  free  and  moist — will  not  crumble  in  the  pocket 
nor  "catch  you  in  the  throat." 

If  you  are  not  opposed  to  a  change,  and  can  not  obtain  them  of  your  dealer,  send 
to  the  manufacturers  for  a  sample. 

Enclosr  Thkkk  Red  Stamis.  WJI.  8.   Mill,  tl  I   .*  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ladies  who  arc  desirous  of  setting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  Sewing  Machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  Q  pronounced  to  be 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  or  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &   WILSON   MFC.   CO. 

303  MiiiIit  sir.-.-i.  Ban   Francisco. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PRIVATE     LESSONS 


CLASSICS,  FRENCH,  AND  MATHEMATICS. 

Pupils  prepared  for  University  and  other  e*aminations  bj 
a  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxloid.  Address  B.  A., 
office  ot  this  paper. 


TIIE  HARMON  SEMINARY, 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies.  Th, 
next  term  will  begin  January  7,  1886.  For  catalogues  gf 
other  information,  address 

TDK  MISSES  II AltllON.  KrrkelcT,  Cnl., 

Or  E.  J.  UICKSON,  at  Dewey  &  Co.'s,  12  Front  St. 


MISS  BISBEE'S  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

1020  Onli  Street.   Oakland,  Oil.,  will   rc-optm 
Wednesday,  January  nth,  i:;s<l. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

RALSTON  HOUSE. 

English,  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  forCliildren.   issrPincSt. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.  E.   H.WOODS  or 
MRS.  S.  B.  GAMBLE. 
Ensler  Term  opens  January  4th,  ISS6. 


HOPKINS  ACADEMY, 

OAKLAND.  CAL. 

REV.  H.  E.  JEWETT,   PRINCIPAL. 


The    School    Year    begins    TL'ESDAY,    January 

.'tii,    18SG. 


AIR.  ALFRED  HAYMAXSOX, 

TEACHER  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC,  has  removed  to  315 
Geary  Street,  near  Powell.  Applicants  for  the  Haymanson 
Choral  must  apply  between  11  and  12  o'clock. 


I'lEOF.  Dc  FILIFE'E,  graduate  of  the  Academies  of 
Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  in 
Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical  mt-iriod,  saving 
months  of  study.  Uniql'e"  method  01"  acquiring  foreign 
languages,  where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice. Fine  library*  and  foreign  periodicals  free  to  scholars. 
Apply  from  10  to  ri  a.  m.,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  0  p.  m. 


Elegant  Assort- 
ment i»( 

RATTAN 


REED 

FURNITURE 


For  sale  by  the 

BURR  FOLDING  BED   CO., 

G03  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 

THE  STENOGRAPH 

SIIORT-IIAND 

WRITING    MACHINE. 

Rapid,  accurate,  simple, 
Trial  lessons  fhie  at  our 
,chool.  <;.<;. MKkSON 
A  CO..  :w  4  alllnrnla 
St.  Write  for  descriptive 
circulars. 


Steiuviiy  »t  Son's. 

Kranleh  «V  Ilacli. 


I  Ernest  «; abler. 

ami  C.  Roenlsch 


M'OS!! 


M.  GRAY,  206  POST  STREET, 


SAX  I'RANClSCO. 


TIIE  Bl'HK  (OMM\<;  I5E1>. 

elegant  and  Comfortable.     Upctis 
and  closes  with   Bedding  and   Pil- 
■-  al    in   place.    Thirty  styles, 
I'iic  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.    Their  use  saves 
rent.     Prices  reduced.    Send  . 
for  catalogue.     Mantel  R»<h 
very  n-*u  ™d  -rr,   rhrap.  ISI'KK   FOLDING    IIED 

CO.    No.  603  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


IS  Toil  St.  anil    S.  W.  cor.  INiwell  anil   Suiter. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEX,  PORTER  &  CO., 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Franciscoj  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church.      Finest  +'uneral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.  R.  COWEN.  D.   II.  SCHUYLER,  J.   W.  rONTBR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


GERMEA 

FOR*  BREAKFAST, 

DELJCI0US. 
0        TRY  IT  i      ^ 
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San  Francisco,  January  23,   1886. 


Price,  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday, 
No.  2/3  Duponi  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Puolislting  Company.  Subscrip- 
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We— -postage  prepaid.  Subscription  to  all  foreign  countries  within  tJie  Postat 
tion,  Sj.oo  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers  at  $4,50  per  year 
10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News 
alas  and  Agents  in  tlte  interior  supplied  by  tlu  San  Francisco  News  Com- 
ty,  Post  Street,  aboz'C  Duponi,  to  whom  all  orders  J  rom  the  trade  slum  Id  be 
tressed.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  sJwuid give  their  old 
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The  almost  uniform  drift  and  current  of  popular  opinion  in 
California  is  in  the  direction  of  opposition  to  the  immigration 
of  the  Chinese.  This  is  not  confined  to  any  class,  but  ex- 
tends to  all  conditions  of  society.  The  matter  is  one  which 
our  people  have  profoundly  considered  in  all  its  aspects, 


looked  at  from  all  points  of  view,  and  the  deliberate  and  well- 
matured  conviction  of  all  intelligent  and  disinterested  persons 
in  this  State — and  we  may  say  throughout  this  part  of  the 
world — is  that  we  can  not  afford  to  share  the  blessings  of  our 
civilization  with  the  Chinese,  nor  to  permit  them  to  enjoy 
with  us  the  full  freedom  of  our  institutions.  This  is  not  pre- 
judice, it  is  not  bigotry,  it  is  not  from  a  narrow  and  selfish 
desire  to  exclude  others  from  a  participation  in  the  good 
things  that  have  fallen  to  our  lot ;  but  it  comes  from  a  convic- 
tion that  the  Chinese  are  incapable  of  mingling  with  us  and 
participating  with  us  in  their  enjoyment,  and  will  in  time,  and 
necessarily,  deprive  us  of  their  enjoyment,  and  from  their 
numbers  and  their  habits  of  life  drive  us  out  of  the  coun- 
try, that  they  may  alone  occupy  and  enjoy  it.  The  first  to 
succumb  to  the  competition  of  numbers  is  the  labor  class;  we 
know  that  they  can  not  endure  the  rivalry,  and  that  it  will 
leave  them  nothing  but  starvation  and  death.  Hence  we  do 
not  stop  to  argue  the  matter;  the  time  for  argument  is  past, 
and  we  are  now  confronted  with  the  stern,  real,  unpleasant 
fact  that  the  time  has  come  for  us,  as  a  people,  to  determine 
whether  we  shall  submit  to  the  incursion  of  this  vast  ava- 
lanche of  barbarism,  or  shall  we  now  take  our  stand  and  op- 
pose it.  We  know  that  it  is  to  a  class  of  foreign  laborers  that 
the  hardship  of  this  incursion  first  comes,  and  it  is  very  nat- 
ural for  unreflecting  people  who  are  making  money  out  of 
Chinese  labor  and  enjoying  the  convenience  of  Chinese  serv- 
ants to  say  that  the  Chinese  have  the  same  rights  in  the  coun- 
try as  the  Irish,  or  the  Germans,  or  the  people  of  any  other 
foreign  nationality.  In  the  technical  legal  sense  they  have, 
for  the  Chinese  that  come  here  by  invitation  of  national 
treaties  and  under  the  laws  have  the  right  to  remain  in  the 
country  undisturbed,  and  Americans  have  the  right  to  be  in- 
dignant at  the  illegal  and  inhuman  conduct  of  the  foreign 
mob  when  it  endeavors  by  acts  of  violence  to  drive  other  for- 
eigners from  the  country.  This  is  especially  so  when  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  Chinese  are  in  many  respects 
superior  citizens  to  the  class  engaged  in  driving  them  away. 
In  this  attitude  we  find  ourselves  to-day  in  California.  The 
feeling  toward  the  Chinese  has  reached  the  point  of  fierce 
hostility;  acts  of  violence  and  outrage  are  being  committed 
on  every  side.  In  Wyoming  we  have  seen  an  inexcusable 
and  brutal  massacre.  From  the  Territory  of  Washington, 
and  in  the  northern  parts  of  our  State,  and  indeed  upon  every 
side,  we  see  the  gathering  of  a  cloud  that  will  burst  into  a 
storm  of  blood  across  our  Sierra.  The  people  of  Truckee  are 
acting  like  madmen,  and  the  community  has  lost  its  sense 
and  reason.  A  commercial  firm,  that  of  Sisson  &  Wallace, 
is  threatened  with  the  destruction  of  its  property — is  boy- 
cotted, as  we  are  informed,  by  the  entire  community ; 
while  the  gentleman  who  manages  its  affairs, .  Mr.  Van 
Arsdale,  is  insecure  in  his  life  and  person  because  he  will  not 
discharge  from  the  employment  of  his  this  firm  their  Chi- 
nese laborers.  The  people  of  Truckee,  which  is  a  large  and 
prosperous  town,  are  the  equals  of  any  town  ;  for  intelligence, 
justice,  generosity,  and  humanity  they  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  population  of  other  parts  of  our  State.  How  is  it, 
then,  that  the  popular  firm  of  Sisson  &  Wallace  have  thus 
fallen  under  the  censure  of  their  fellow-townsmen  simply  be- 
cause they  will  not  do  a  wrong  or  consent  to  the  perform- 
ance of  an  illegal  act?  There  is  not  a  level-headed  man  in 
Truckee  Valley  who  dees  not  know  that  he  is  performing  a 
criminal  act  in  the  course  he  is  taking  ;  who  does  not  know 
that  he  is  assenting  to  a  crime  if  he  stands  by  and  does  not 
aid  these  merchants  in  protecting  their  property.  The  fact  is 
probably  this:  the  criminal  and  idle  part  of  the  population 
has  gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  town,  and  is  having  its  own 
way,  while  business  men  have  not  the  courage  to  organize 
and  oppose  the  whisky-drinking  mob.  Messrs.  Sisson  & 
Wallace  have  the  right  under  the  law  to  refuse  to  discharge 
their  Chinese  laborers;  they  have  existing  contracts  with 
them,  and  the  Chinese  owe  them  labor.  There  is  no  man  in 
Truckee  who  does  not  know  that  it  is  a  criminal  and  cow- 
ardly act  to  come  between  this  firm  and  their  Chinese  labor- 
ers with  threats  of  violence.  If  public  opinion  in  this  village 
and  its  neighborhood  desires  to  boycott  this  or  any  commer- 
cial house,  we  shall  find  no  fault  with  it.  If  the  citizens  of 
Truckee  do  not  desire  to  trade  with  Sisson,  Wallace  &  Co., 
let  them  pay  their  debts  and  close  accounts.  Turning  from 
this  unsavory  condition  of  things  on  the  frontier,  we  come  to 


the  interior  of  the  State,  and  this  is  what  we  see  :  a  coali- 
tion between  the  vagrants,  bummers,  whisky-drinking  loafers, 
and  small  politicians,  to  drive  the  Chinese  from  beyond  the 
limitr  I  their  respective  villages.  And  where  ?  Why  to 
San  icisco,  of  course.      Now,  it  has  never  occurred  to 

these  cross-roads  statesmen  that  if  the  Chinese  are  undesira- 
ble residents  in  their  community,  they  are  no  less  undesira- 
ble in  San  Francisco,  and  that  they  have  no  better  right  to 
impose  them  upon  us  than  we  would  have  to  impose  the 
Chinese  upon  them.  A  curious  condition  of  things  exists  at 
Sacramento,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  because  it  is  the 
capital  we  have  more  right  to  be  indignant  at  what  is  going 
on  there  than  if  the  same  disgraceful  and  cowardly  incidents 
had  happened  elsewhere.     As  we  passed  along  the  streets  a 

,  great  hand-bill  stared  at  us,  calling  a  State  convention  to 
consider  what  should  be  done  about  the  Chinese  question, 
and  signed  by  one  Katzenstein.  We  should  infer  from  the 
name  that  Mr.  Katzenstein  might  be  a  Jew  from  either 
Russia,  Poland,  or  Hungary.  If  our  conjecture  should  hap- 
pen to  be  correct,  and  it  turns  out  that  this  gentleman  be- 
longs to  the  proscribed  race,  which   has  had  such  just  cause 

:  to  complain  of  persecutions  in  other  lands,  he  is  hardly 
the  proper  person  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  move- 
ment for  driving  Chinese  out  of  a  country  where  they  have 
just  as  good  a  right  to  come  and  privilege  to  remain  as  him- 
self or  any  of  his  race.  We  do  not  know  in  what  particular 
line  of  industry  this  particular  person  may  employ  himself, 
but,  just  for  the  fun  of  prophecy,  we  will  venture  to  guess 
that  Mr.  Katzenstein  does  not  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  that  it  would  not  make  any  particular  difference  to  him- 
self or  anybody  else  whether  the  country  has  Chinese  or  not. 
We  were  also  informed  that  Mr.  Grove  Johnson,  formerly  a 
State  senator  from  the  county  of  Sacramento,  was  commend- 
ing himself  to  a  renomination  and  reelection  to  that  office  by 

i  a  very  diligent  and  eloquent  agitation  of  the  question 
whether  the  Chinese  should  not  be  driven  out  of  the  county 
of  Sacramento,  and  that  already  an  ordinance  has  passed  its 
first  reading  through  the  Board  of  Trustees  declaring  that 
after  a  certain  date  "  no  Chinaman  should  be  allowed  to  re- 

\  main  in  Sacramento31 — an  ordinance  which  is  veiled  under 
the  cowardly  disguise  of  a  health  law,  and  which  no  man 
better  than  Mr.  Grove  Johnson  knows  is  unconstitutional, 

,  illegal,  and  void.  He  knows  that  it  is  in  violation  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  against  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
with  China,  and  is  repugnant  to  ever)-  law  of  humanity  and 
principle  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Johnson  is  the  last  man  in 
California  who  should  cavil  at  the  residence  of   a  citizen 

.  who  comes  to  the  country  under  the  sanction  of  law.     The 

!  name  of  Dr.  Cluness  was  mentioned  to  us  as  one  who  felt 
himself  deeply  aggrieved  at  a  compulsory  residence  with 
Chinese,  and  Dr.  Cluness  is — as  we  are  informed — a  native 
of  Canada.  Now,  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  our 
friend  the  doctor  that  the  municipal  government  of  Sacra- 
mento has  no  more  right  to  expel  the  Chinese  from  its  bor- 
ders than  to  bounce  Canadians  out  of  the  country  ;  and  if 
we  are- , ;  ermitted  to  compare  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese 
with  t.  ,of  his  countrymen  at  Montreal  in  reference  to  the 
vaccination  for  small-pox,  and  at  Quebec  in  reference  to  burial 
in  consecrated  ground,  and  the  fuss  over  the  half-breed 
murderer  Riel,  we  should  prefer  to  live  among  Chinese  rather 
than  French  Catholic  Canadians.  The  curious  thing  that 
impressed  us  in  our  late  visit  to  the  capital  was  the  fact  that 
while  committees  had  made  domiciliary  visits  from  house  to 
house,  warning  manufacturers,  millers,  boarding-house  keep- 
ers, and  women  to  discharge  their  Chinamen,  under  fear  of 
arson  and  violence,  we  did  not  come  across  one  citizen  who, 
in  private  conversation,  did  not  condemn  these  acts  as  cow- 
ardly and  criminal.  If  we  are  to  have  a  civil  war  grow  out 
of  this  condition  of  things,  we  hope  it  may  break  out  in  Sac- 
ramento. It  is  the  capital,  and  there  resides  the  Governor, 
who  knows  how  to  use  arms,  who  has  aided  to  quell  one  re- 
bellion a  million  times  more  excusable  and  more  honorable 
than  this  mean  and  paltry  persecution  of  an  innocent  class, 
whom  we  invited  to  come  to  the  country,  and  whom  we  are 
in  honor  bound  to  protect  till  removed  according  to  law ; 
there  are  the  the  arms  and  the  military  headquarters  of  the 
State  ;  there  is  a  regiment  of  the  National  Guard,  and  there 
is  where  this  civil  war  ought  to  be  inaugurated,  with  General 
Stoneman  at  the  head  of  his   military   forces,  commanding 
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the  peace  of  the  State  :  with  Grove  Johnson,  Dr.  Cluness, 
Katzenstein,  George  Chesley,  and  other  heroes  marshaling 
their  hosts  against  the  moon-eyed  barbarians.  As  at  Ban- 
nockburr,,  between  the  Bruce  and  an  English  knight  there 
was  an  opening  duel,  so  we  should  like  to  see  a  passage  at 
arms  between  Grove  Johnson  and  his  jaw-bone,  and  a  Chi- 
naman armed  with  a  stinkpot.  For  the  poor  and  .gnorant 
laborer,  wjio  feels  his  incompetency  to  compete  with  Chinese 
labor,  and  is  driven  to  acts  of  questionable  propriety,  we  feel 
a  deep  sympathy  ;  but  for  the  intelligent  native-born  Ameri- 
can, who,  for  demagogy,  employs  himself  in  this  discredit- 
able agitation,  and  for  the  citizen  who  is  too  cowardly  to 
frown  upon  all  these  illegal  acts,  we  have  no  soft  words  to 
attempt  to  turn  away  their  wrath ;  for  them  we  have  only 
contempt  and  indignation.  To  these  scurvy  political  agita- 
tors it  is  no  argument  to  say  that  they  are  hindering  the  pas- 
sage of  all  remedial  laws  ;  they  are  prejudicing  public  opin- 
ion at  the  East;  they  are-injuring  the  cause  they  pretend  to 
_:ite  ;  they  are  making  the  peaceful  solution  of  this 
problem  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  and  they  are  perpetuating 
the  evil  they  pretend  to  deprecate.  For  all  these  things  they 
care  not  so  long  as  they  can  advance  some  selfish  purpose  in 
keeping  alive  the  agitation. 


olive  oil,  they  are  disposed  to  contest  all  these  productions 
with  the  soulhen  people,  and  claim  that  theirs  are  superior; 
that  their  oil  is  clearer,  their  raisins  have  a  richer  bloom, 
their  oranges  a  sweeter  flavor,  while  the  claim' of  superiority 
in  wine  is  universal.  The  vine-growers  of  Napa,  Sonoma, 
and  Butte  look  down  with  contemptuous  pity  upon  the  wines 
and  brandies  of  the  southern  country. 


The  citrus  fair  recently  held  at  Sacramento  was  a  revela- 
tion, not  only  to  visiting  strangers,  but  to  residents  within 
the  district  of  production ;  not  that  the  exhibition  of  fruits 
equal  to  that  of  the  fairs  held  in  Southern  California, 
either  in  quantity  or  variety,  and  perhaps  not  in  beauty. 
The  surprise  was  that  such  a  fair  could  have  been  held  at 
all,  confining  its  displays  to  the  latitude  north  of  San   Fran- 
cisco.    The  exhibition  was  most  creditable  in  every  respect, 
but  the  revelation  consists  in  the  fact  that  a  citrus  belt  exists, 
three  hundred  miles  in  length  and  eighty  miles  in  width,  em- 
bracing the  great  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  its  laterals  and 
mountain   slopes,   where    oranges,    lemons,    pomegranates, 
olives,  together  with  every  variety  of  nuts,  may  be  produced 
with   the  same   seeming  perfection  as  those  grown  in  the 
southernmost  parts  of  our  State.     .Another  fact,  which,  hav- 
ing been  demonstrated  by  this  exhibition,  can  no  longer,  we 
think,  be  disputed,  is  that  all  the  fruits  herein  named  come 
to  perfection  and  are  ripened  for  market  at  least  one  month 
earlier  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  counties.     This 
fair,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  accident  or  afterthought, 
might  have  been  held  earlier,  while,  as  we  understand,  none 
of  the  important  southern  exhibitions  of  citrus  fruit  will  be 
made  till   the   month   of  February.     The  immediate  coast 
counties,  San   Francisco,  and  all  the  valleys  to  the  north- 
ward along  the  Coast  Range,  except  in  a  few  sheltered  nooks, 
will  not  successfully  grow  citrus  fruits.     The  intense  warmth 
of  the  summer  days  and  nights  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  the  foothills  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra, 
is  the  argument  advanced  to  account  for  the  earlier  ripening 
of  citrus  fruits  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.      From 
what  we  saw  at  Sacramento,  and  what  we  think  we  know  of 
the  differences  of  climate,  we  will  suggest  to  our  friends  of 
the  land  of  the  pomegranate  and  the  olive,  our  friends  of 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino,  that  it  is  barely  possible 
they  have  not   yet   demonstrated   that   they  have  secured 
the  most  favorable  position  for  growing  the  best  and  sweet- 
est oranges.     It   is   possible  that   time,  care,  and  culture, 
choice  of    varieties,  with  intelligent  cultivation,  may  bring 
from  Vacaville,  OroviUe,  Newcastle,  or  some  other  of  the 
more    favored  localities  of  the  north,  varieties   of  oranges 
which  will  compel  Riverside,  old  San  Bernardino,  and  San 
Gabriel  to  look  to  it  for  their  laurels.     It  is  not  claimed  by 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  our  orange-growers  that  there  is  not 
a  wide  opportunity   for  improving  their  fruit  in  flavor  and 
sweetness.     We   think   we   have  never   seen  more   beauti- 
ful oranges  than  are  grown  at  Riverside ;  but  there  lingers  in 
our  mouth  the  recollections  of  flavors  the  California  orange 
docs   not   possess — memories   brought   from   the  groves  of 
Malta,    Sorento,    Ilcrmosillo,  and    Acapulco.      There    are 
oranges  picked  green  from  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific, 
which,  in  their  juiciness,  arc  suggestive  of  qualities  superior 
to  our  southern  fruit.     The  time  will  come  when  Sacramento, 
Yolo,   Placer,   El    Dorado,   liuttc,  Yuba,  Colusa,  and  even 
Shasta,  will  hold  their  citrus  fairs,  and  at  seasons  when  each 
locality  can  make   its  best  display.     Until  that  time,  it  will 
be  an  open  question   from  what   spot  we  are  to  be  supplied 
with  our  best  oranges.    The  same  climatic  conditions  that  give 
such  |  develop  thi  grow  th 

of  grapes  and  the  curing  of  raisins.  Beautiful  specimens  of 
raisins,  dried  prunes  and  figs,  olive,  and  olive  oils,  were 
shown  at  Sacramento.  Another  lair  will  be  held  there  next 
year,  for  which  there  will  be  more  careful  preparation,  and  to 
beat  which  the  South  will  be  required  to  put  forth  its  best 
efforts.  There  is  another  thing  we  desire  to  say  to  our  south 
ern  friends,  and  that  is  that  the  northern  folk  are  beginning 
to  put  on  airs,  and  talk  about  the  unquestioned  superiority  of 
their  portion  of  the  State  over  the  southern.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  wake  up.  and  arc  organizing  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  immigrants ;  they  havi  I  large  quanti- 

ties of  public  lands  open  to  entry  and  sale;  and  since  they 
have  found  that  they  can  rai  '  ,  make 


Judge  Coffey  rendered  his  decision  yesterday  in  the  case  of  the  con- 

tesledguardianship  of  Laura Denneker,  the  nine-year-old  child,  whose 

,  ivasdisputcd  by  Teresa  McGee.  the  Superioress  of  St  J°seP";> 

I n  Asylum,  known  in  religion  as  Sister  Mary  Joseph,  and  by  Jacob 

-.11.  uho  hastaken  care  of  her  singe  s!.e  was  an  infant.  Judge 
l  offi  i  said  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  Michaleson  was  agambler,  as 
had  been  iroauthorizedly  stated  in  a  morning  paper,  bin  he  had  no  right 
to  the  child  except  such  as  he  had  derived  from  supporting  her  lor 
years  paying  out  monev  for  her  clothing  and  education,  treating  her 
with  fatherly  affection,  and  inspiring  her  with  filial  aftection  in  return; 
but  he  had  no  legal  right  lo  her  custody.  She  was  deposited  by  her 
mother,  shortly  l.efoie  herdealh,  with  theSisters.  The  evidence  showed 
that  she  was  born  of  Catholic  parents  and  baptized  as  a  Catholic,  and 
either  the  express  or  implied  conditions  on  which  she  was  given  to  the 
Sisters  was  that  she  was  to  be  brought  up  as  a  Catholic.  The  Sisters 
gave  the  child  to  Mrs.  Trendle  on  the  same  condition,  but  she  violated 
the  obligation  and  gave  her  to  Michaleson.  The  court,  said  Judge  Cof- 
fey was  to  regard  its  legal  obligation  as  well  as  the  paramount  interests 
of  the  child-its  mental,  moral,  and  temporal  wellare.  If  the  court  was 
free  from  its  legal  dutv,  it  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  give  the  child  to 
Michaleson,  provided  security  were  given  that  she  should  be  educated 
according  to  the  religion  in  which  she  was  born  ;  but  the  court  had  not 
the  legal  right  to  do  so.  He  therefore  awarded  the  guardianship  and 
custodv  of  the  child  to  Sister  Mary  Joseph.  '  Michaleson,  who  was 
present  in  court,  seemed  much  affected  by  the  decision,  and,  in  spile  of 
the  efforts  of  his  counsel  to  restrain  him,  addressed  the  court  and  re- 
peatedly renewed  his  offer  to  pay  for  the  education  of  the  child  in  a 
Catholic  convent  unlil  she  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  ;  but  Judge 
Coffev  refused,  saving  that  that  would  be  practically  giving  judgment  to 
the  Sisters  and  execution  to  Michaleson.  His  counsel  then  asked  for  a 
stay  of  ten  days,  lo  enable  him  to  prepare  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and 
Judge  Coffey  finally  consented  that  until  the  hparing  of  the  motion  the 
child  might  be  placed  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Vincent,  at  the  Mission, 
Michaleson  agreeing  lo  pay  for  her  while  there.  Michaleson  then 
asked  Judge  Coffey  to  make  an  order  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  see 
her  at  staled  times.  Judge  Coffey  said  that  he  could  not  do  this,  buthe 
presumed  the  Sisters  would  interpose  no  objection  to  his  visiting  her, 
subject  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  institution. 

We  cut  the  foregoing  paragraph  from  Wednesday's  Chron- 
icle.    It  was  in  an  obscure  place,  and  in  small  type.     With- 
about  the  case,  the  child,  the  custodian 


eleemosynary   institution,  under  the  false   pretense  of  law 
and  the  more  false  and  hypocritical  pretense  that  it  is  for 
the  mental  and  moral  welfare  of  this  or  any  other  child  to 
enforce  upon  it  the  teachings  of  a  convent.     When  counsel 
asked  Judge  Coffey  if   Michaleson  might    see  her  during 
the  ten  days  in  which  the  motion  for  new  trial  was  pend- 
ing, he  refused,  and  said  he  could  not  do  this,  but  presumed 
the  Sisters  among  whom  he  has  incarcerated  her,  at   the 
"  Convent  of  St.  Vincent,"  would  interpose  no  objection  to 
Mr.  Michaleson  visiting  her,  "  subject  to  the  rules  and  disci- 
pline of  the  institution."     We  should  be  glad  to  know  since 
when  convents  had  become   prison-houses    where  children 
may  be  incarcerated  pending  a  suit  to  determine  their  legal 
guardianship?    We  should  be  glad  to  have  Judge  Coffey  in- 
form us  "  what  rules  and  discipline"  are  fixed  by  law  in  these 
prison-houses  of  the  church  ?     This  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
with  its  convents  and  monkeries,  to  which  no  citizen  may 
have  access,  is  a  dangerous  and  aggressive  institution,  and 
we  fear  that  Judge  Coffey  has  transcended  his  duty  in  his 
disposition  of  this  child;  that  he  has  forgotten  his  oath  of 
office,  and  has  only  remembered  the  teachings  of  his  Jesuit 
fathers,  and  that  the  code  of  Ignatius  Loyola  has  more  bind- 
ing force  upon  his  conscience  than  the  statutes  of  California. 
We  hope  this  case  may  be  carried  to  the  highest  tribunal  of 
the  law  for  careful  and  deliberate  investigation,  for  it  in- 
volves principles  of  the  very-  greatest  importance.     No  ex- 
pense should  be  spared  to  employ  the  best  legal  talent  and 
exhaust  the  courts  before  it  shall  become  settled   in    this 
country  that  a  child  can  be  dragged  from  home,  friends,  and 
liberty  to  the  incarceration  of  an  ecclesiastical  prison  under 
the  false  and  shameful  pretense  that  it  is  for  the  soul's  wel- 
fare. 


I 


out  knowing  anythin 

Michaleson,  or  Teresa  McGee,  we  had  the  curiosity  to  print 
it  upon  the  editorial  page  of  the  Argonaut  in  good  type  to 
see  how  it  would  read  under  the  analysis  of  an  interpretation 
not  colored  by  Roman  Catholicism.     Judge  Coffey  is  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.     Teresa  McGee  is  the  Superioress  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's Asylum.     St.  Joseph's  Asylum  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
foundling  asylum  supported  by  the  State.     It  is  the  institu- 
tion to  which  the  abandoned  children  of  the  County  Hospital 
are  sent ;  a  contemporary  charges  "  that  more  than  ninety 
per  cent,  die,"  and  that  numbering  some  hundreds  it  pos- 
sesses one  cow,  and  draws  from  the  State  treasury  an  an- 
nual appropriation    of  many   thousands   of  dollars,  of  the 
details    of  the    expenditure    of  which    no    person   clothed 
with  authority,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  inquires.     Michale- 
son, we  will  presume,  is  not  a  Romanist,  but  from  his  con- 
duct is  presumably  a  kind-hearted  man,  because  "he  has 
maintained  the  child,  now  nine  years  of  age,  from  infancy, 
paying  out  money  for  her  education  and  clothing,  treating  her 
with  fatherly  affection,  and  inspiring  her  with  filial  affection 
in  return."     These  are  findings  of  facts  by  his  honor  Judge 
Coffey,  and  from  them  he  finds,  as  a  conclusion  of  law,  that 
" Michaleson  had  no  right  to  her  legal  custody."     The  judge 
finds  also  that  this  infant  was  "deposited"  by  her  mother 
with  the  Sisters.     The  evidence  shows  "that  she  was  born  of 
Catholic  parents  and  baptized  a  Catholic,"  and  there  was  either 
an  "expressed  or  implied"  condition  that  she  was  to  be 
brought  up  a  Catholic.     The  Sisters  gave  the  child  away  to 
a  Mrs.  Trendle,  and  Mrs.  Trendle  gave  it  to  Mr.  Michaleson. 
Judge  Coffey   was  under  a  conscientious  as  well  as  a  legal 
obligation ;  hence  he  cojnes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  for 
the  mental,  moral,  and  temporal  welfare  that  this  healthy, 
happy,  well-clad,  well-fed  child  should  be  torn  from  its  bene- 
factor,  severing  all   ties   of  affection   that  have   grown  up 
between  them,  taken  from  a  Protestant  school  and  the  happy 
associates  of  girlhood,  and  thrust  back  to  the  prayers,  and 
cloisters,  and  cold  fish  of  Fridays,  to  the  poor  food  and  scant 
raiment  of  a  foundling  asylum  where  ninety  per  cent,  of  its 
foundlings  die;  and  this  Judge  Coffey  does  from  a  sense  of 
"legal  duly."     He  does  no  such  thing;  he  does  it  from  a 
sense  of  obligation  which  does  not  come  from  the  statutes, 
nor  from  the  law.     This  woman  McGee  had  abandoned  the 
child,  had  given  it  away,  and  the  woman  to  whom  she  had 
abandoned  it  had  in  turn  abandoned  and  given  it  away.     It 
was  a  forlorn,  forsaken  waif  unlil  Mr.  Michaleson  got  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  cared  for  it,  and  educated  it,  and  loved  it,  and 
now  Judge  Coffey,  in  order  to  save  its  precious  little  soul, re- 
turns it  to  the  female  and  the  institution  that  abandoned  it, 
that  it  "may  he  educated  according  to  the  religion  in  which 
it    was  born."      This  is    arrant    and    shameful    hypocrisy. 
li  is  an  outrage  to  the  child   Laura  Denneker,  and  no  one 
knows  better  than  Judge  Coffey  that  in  his  decision  in  this 
case  he  has  violated  the  law.     The  person  who  will  aban- 
don land,  and  leave  it  in  the  open,  nolorious  possession  of 
another  for  five  years,  loses  the  right  of  recovery.     A  judg- 
■  at  unless  rendered  within   five  years  is  inoperative.      A 
promissory  note  four  years  past  due  is  valueless;  accounts 
limit  after  two  years,  but  this  young  Jesuit  of  the  law  steals 
this  child  away  from  its  legal  and  moral  guardian,  and  thrusts 


raisins  from  the  grape,  and  cure  fij  ;,and]  esand    it  back  into  ecclesiastical  slavery  and   the   prison   of  an 


Will  Mr.  John  P.  Irish,  of  the  Alia  California,  excuse  us 
if  we  just  once  more  return  to  the  case  of  "  Little  vs.  Jacks," 
which  was  dismissed  from  the  Supreme  Court  and  denied 
a  hearing  upon  its  merits,  because  the  "  bond  upon  ap- 
peal" was  accidentally  placed  on  file  a  few  hours  before  the 
"notice"  of  appeal  was  served?  The  Supreme  Courtis  not 
quite  as  confident  of  its  legal  position  as  is  ihe  editor  of  the 
Alta.  This  court  is  not  quite  convinced,  when  once  a 
case  is  before  it,  and  has  been  stipulated  a  place  upon  its 
calendar,  and  had  a  partial  hearing,  and  the  motion  to  dis- 
miss the  appeal  has  once  been  ordered  to  be  itself  dismissed, 
and  the  entry  made  upon  the  minute-book  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  that  it  has  not  a  right  to  remain  there  till  it  has  had  a 
hearing  upon  its  merits — a  suggestion  made  by  one  of  the 
judges  from  the  bench,  which  will  enable  the  attorney  avail- 
ing himself  of  it  to  pocket  half  the  amount  involved  in  the 
simple  foreclosure  of  mortgage  without  a  hearing,  as  a  con- 
tingent fee  does  not  look  well,  and  would  trouble  even  Mi. 
Irish  to  explain.  What  we  say,  in  good,  plain  Saxon,  is  this : 
"  Mr.  Jacks,  the  defendant,  has  been  denied  a  hearing  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  State  upon  the  merits  of  his  case. 
The  point  upon  which  his  case  has  been  dismissed  without 
a  hearing  is  a  technical  one,  which,  if  the  judges  had  been 
as  anxious  to  try  as  to  avoid,  they  might  have  decided  the 
other  way;  and,  lest  there  might  be  some  confusion  about  our 
position,  we  say  this:  It  isovr  opinion  that,  if  Mr.  Del- 
mas  HAD  NOT  BEEN  MR.  LITTLE'S  ATTORNEY,  AND  HAD  NO  V 
HAD  A  CONTINGENT  FEE,  MR.  JACKS,  OF  MONTEREY,  WOULD 
HAVE    HAD  A   HEARING   UPON    THE   MERITS    OF    HIS  CASE." 

And  we  believe  that  in  this  there  is  nothing  worse  than  poli- 
tics. We  do  not  charge,  or  think,  that  the  Supreme  Court  is 
corrupt,  or  that  its  judges  would,  from  anybody  or  under  any 
circumstances,  take  money;  but  we  do  think  it  is  intellectu- 
ally weak,  inertly  careless,  and  politically  partial.  We  do  not 
believe  that  it  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  business  pub- 
lic, and  we  know  and  can  name  half  an  hundred  of  the  best 
lawyers  at  the  bar,  and  many  of  them  members  of  the  Bar 
Association,  who  agree  with  us  in  our  opinion  as  to  the  iesira- 
bility  of  a  change  upon  the  Supreme  Court  bench.  The 
next  time  that  Judges  McKinstry,  or  Thornton,  or  Ross  find 
themselves  in  confidential  conversation  with  such  leading 
gentlemen  of  the  bar  as  McAllister,  Hoge,  Garber,  Wilson, 
Newlands,  Swift,  Harrison,  Cope,  Holladay,  Wood,  Pearson, 
Lloyd,  Barnes,  Thornton,  Boyd,  Sharp,  Allen,  Stewart, 
Hayes,  Stanly,  Haymond,  Barbour,  or  Doyle,  let  them  ask 
these  gentlemen  for  an  honest  and  unreserved  expression 
as  to  their  standing  in  the  community  for  physical  capacity 
for  labor,  for  legal  learning,  and  mental  equipment  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  for  dignity  of  personal  deport- 
ment, and  for  the  other  graces  that  are  indispensable  to  the 
adornment  of  the  judicial  position,  and,  our  word  for  it, 
either  of  these  judges  will  see  a  blush  mantling  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  gentleman  they  interrogate,  or  they  will  re- 
ceive an  answer  that  will  hurt  their  pride.  If  San  Francisco 
could,  by  some  magic  device,  be  converted  into  a  Palace  of 
Truth,  where  men's  opinions  would  be  honestly  mirrored  in 
their  faces,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  take 
their  airings  in  a  close  carriage.  We  say  to  Mr.  Irish,  and 
to  the  member  of  the  Bar  Association  who  wrote  his  editorial 
for  the  Alta,  and  to  every  other  partisan  of  the  court  who 
apologizes  for  the  decision  of  Little  vs.  Jacks,  that  the  de- 
cision is  technical,  wrong,  and  indefensible,  and,  had  it  been 
presented  by  other  attorneys  in  other  interests,  would  not 
have  been  turned  from  the  bar  without  a  hearing.     This  is 
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our  opinion,  and,  if  wrong,  and  the  Supreme  Judges  are  as 
learned,  independent,  honest,  honorable,  and  popular  as  they 
ought  to  be,  the  expression  of  this  opinion  will  not  hurt  them, 
and  ought  to  hurt  us,  in  the  esteem  of  good  men.  We  are 
trying  to  let  this  controversy  come  to  an  end,  and  it  will,  un- 
less some  superserviceable  fool  feels  inspired  to  couch  a  fur- 
ther lance  in  defense  of  the  tribunal  that  it  were  a  mercy  to 
let  alone — that  it  were  a  kindness  to  allow  to  expire  by  the 
statute  that  marks  the  boundary  line  of  its  existence.  The 
terms  of  Myrick  and  McKee  expire  next  year.  Judge  Ross 
will  resign.  Special  providences  are  liable  to  intervene,  and 
all  sorts  of  happy  accidents  may  occur;  in  the  meanwhile 
we  are  being  taught  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  judges  by  this 
awful  example  of  a  feeble  court. 

P.   S. — Since  writing  the  above,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
granted  a  rehearing.     Will  Mr.  Irish  kindly  note  the  fact? 


Our  fellow-citizen,  Captain  Northam,  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  October,  1849,  then  being  engaged  in  transporting  pas- 
sengers from  San  Francisco  to  Sacramento — price,  twenty 
dollars — took,  in  half  payment  of  his  passage,  from  a  young 
man  on  his  way  to  the  mines,  his  promissory  note  for  ten  dol- 
lars at  ten  per  cent,  a  month  interest — interest  to  be  com- 
pounded monthly  till  paid.  Looking  over  some  old  papers, 
something  more  than  two  years  since,  he  came  across  this 
memorandum,  and  had  the  curiosity  to  compute  the  amount 
due,  and  received  the  following  astounding  total :  This  note 
doubles  in  eight  months.  In  thirty-six  years — fifty- four  terms 
—it  amounted  to  $180,143,985,094,819,840.  Computing  the 
national  debt  at  $2,000,000,000,  it  would  pay  it  90,071,992 
times,  and  leave  a  balance  of  $1,094,819,840.  When  Vander- 
bilt  considered  the  possibility  of  such  a  rate  of  accumulation 
as  this,  and  reflected  that  he  could  only  get  four  per  cent,  per 
annum,  simple  interest,  upon  his  government  bonds,  he  de- 
termined to  die  and  retire  from  business,  and  so  he  died. 


So  far  there  is  no  explanation  of  the  killing  of  young 
David  Mish  by  Dr.  McDonald  that  relieves  the  crime  from 
the  definition  of  murder  and  that  does  not  justify  the  penalty 
of  death  by  hanging. 

Fish  Out  of  Water. 
Science  is  busy  with  the  habits  and  breathing  apparatus  of  land  fish. 
From  across  the  Atlantic  Grant  Allen  writes  that  the  Indian  climbing 
perch  is  enabled  to  exist  by  the  development  of  a  water  chamber  above 
the  gills.  In  this  tank,  by  means  of  a  frilled  and  perforated  bone  organ, 
the  fish  extracts  oxygen  from  its  water  store,  and  can  thus  take  those 
Walks  abroad,  which  have  so  astonished  professors.  On  the  other  hand, 
Charles  Frances  Holder  pooh-poohs  such  an  idea,  and  regards  the 
labyrinthine  head  cavity,  not  as  a  patent  reservoir,  such  as  a  dromedary 
carries  in  its  stomach,  but  really  as  an  air  chamber  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  lungs.  Though  Mr.  Allen  clings  to  the  theory  of  the  climbing 
pencil's  convenient  head-tank,  he  believes  that  some  fish  have  lungs, 
The  African  mud-fish  he  considers  the  only  existing  form  of  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  prehistoric  fish  and  the  amphibians  that  ulti- 
mately culminated  in  man.  Hence,  weshould  regard  the  mud-fish  with 
respect,  as  illustrative  of  the  period  in  our  evolution  when  our  swim- 
bladder— the  embryo  of  our  modern  breathing  apparatus — became 
porous  and  cellular,  and  finally  blossomed  out  into  a  pair  of  lungs. 

Fish  stories  have  long  been  proverbial,  hence  the  adjective  "fishy." 
But  before  the  recent  developments  in  ichthyology,  the  most  Munchau- 
sen-like  fish  stories  pale  into  insignificance.  Those  remote  ancestors 
of  ours,  the  African  mud-fishes,  were  a  puzzle  to  the  men  of  science 
before  the  discovery  of  their  lungs.  As  the  dry  season  came  and  the 
ponds  in  which  they  lived  disappeared,  they  burrowed  into  the  earth 
and  there  made  themselves  a  sort  of  mud-house,  somewhat  similar  to  a 
tarantula's.  It  was  lined  with  a  sort  of  mucus,  and  had  an  opening  at 
each  end  to  let  in  the  ogygen  that  filtered  down  through  the  crevices  in 
the  sun-baked  earth.  In  these  clay  chambers  they  laid  them  down  to 
sleep,  till,  with  the  return  of  the  rain,  the  ponds  filled,  and  they  rose  to 
the  surface  again.  They  are  a  favorite  species  of  game  among  Egyptian 
sportsmen,  who,  in  the  dry  season  go  a-fishing  with  a  bucket  and  a 
shovel  and  spend  exciting  afternoons  in  the  happy  hunting  grounds 
about  the  ponds,  digging  up  their  slumbering  prey.  In  India,  which, 
en  passant,  has  given  some  blood-curdling  fish  stories  to  the  world,  the 
snake-head  enjoys  much  the  same  privilege  as  the  mud-fish.  It  lives 
in  clear,  shallow  pools  which,  drying  up  in  the  dry  season,  place  the 
fishes  in  an  embarrassing  position.  They  burrow  deep  into  the  bottom 
of  the  pond  and  hibernate  till  the  rains  fall.  If  the  clay  is  soft  they  rise 
to  the  surface  for  an  occasional  breath  of  fresh  air;  if  hard,  they  imbibe 
the  oxygen  that  penetrates  the  cracked  and  parched  earth.  The  Bur- 
mese, whose  sportsmanlike  instincts  are  rather  blunted,  spread  a  cloth 
over  these  air  fissures,  which  causes  the  smothering  fish  to  rise  gasping 
to  the  surface.  The  climbing  perch  also  comes  from  India.  It  is  well 
known.  As  early  as  the  third  century  before  Christ,  Theophrastus 
wrote  of  it,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  the  fourteen  puzzle  of  ichthyology. 
Though  there  are  some  who  still  doubt  its  power  of  climbing,  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that,  by  means  of  spines  near  its  head  and 
tail,  it  wiggles  up  the  bark  of  trees  with  a  similar  movement  to  that  of 
the  caterpillar,  which  is  called  by  children  the  "  measuring  worm."  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  these  unnatural  excursions  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  accumulations  of  rain-water  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  which  swarm  with  succulent  insects. 

In  land-walking  fishes,  this  instinct  of  always  heading  for  water  is  as 
unerring  as  the  instinct  of  scent  in  a  dog.  The  doras  and  callicthys, 
or  the  whiskered  catfish  of  the  American  tropics,  rival  the  children  of 
Israel  in  their  overland  migrations.  Unlike  those  of  their  Hebrew 
prototypes,  their  instincts  invariably  lead  them  to  the  water  that  they 
seek.  During  their  march,  which  sometimes  lasts  for  several  days,  they 
make  good  time,  never  delaying  for  the  weak  who  fall  by  the  wayside, 
nor  waiting  for  the  foolish,  who,  longing  for  their  native  element,  bur- 
row for  it.  The  gobies  of  Texas  and  Mexico  are  also  famous  land 
travelers.  They  crawl  along  the  seashore  from  pool  to  pool,  seeking 
what  they  can  devour.  Some  time  since,  on  a  government  expedition, 
a  naturalist  caught  some  of  them  and  put  them  in  a  pail ;  but  the  know- 
ing gobies,  wailing  till  their  captor's  back  was  turned,  swarmed  up  the 
side  of  the  pail,  and  "went  galumphing  back"  to  their  pool.  The 
New  Zealand  goby  is  even  more  energetic,  for,  under  stress  of  circum- 
stances, it  can  run.  Like  those  famous  oysters,  whose  sad  end  we  all 
deplore,  it  confines  its  land  excursions  to  "  a  pleasant  walk  along  the 
briny  beach."  Here  it  placidly  perambulates  back  and  forth,  and,  its 
"  constitutional"  over,  retires  to  its  native  element. 

But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  of  this  class  of  fishes  is  the  periop- 
thalmus.  It  inhabits  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  in  the  tropics,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  ability  to  shoot  its  eyes  far  out  of  their  sockets, 
in  a  telescopic  and  startling  manner.  When  the  tide  is  low  it  patrols 
the  beach,  balanced,  as  if  on  stilts,  on  its  two  pectoral  fins,  and  raking 
the  beach  fore  and  aft  with  one  roll  of  its  all-comprehensive  eyes. 
When  th^  natives  pursue  it,  as  they  constantly  do,  it  seems  to  enjoy  to 
the  full  the  pleasures  ol  the  chase,  and  jumps  like  a  frog  from  rock  to 
rock,  keeping  one  eye  on  its  goal  and  the  other  on  its  pursuers. 

The  species  of  fish  known  as  blennirospholis  would  be  invaluable  in 
any  house  as  a  tide  indicator.     When  the  flood  tide  turns,  it  places 


itself  so  as  to  be  left  high  and  dry  by  the  receding  waters.  Here  it  lies 
perfectly  contented  until  high  water  covers  it.  It  has  only  lately  been 
discovered  that  this  change  of  element  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  the 
blenny.  When  placed  in  a  glass  of  water,  it  will  spring  out  as  the  tide 
begins  to  drop,  and  lie  where  it  falls  until  the  flood  tide,  when  it  will  at- 
tempt to  return  to  the  water  again. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  while  in  the  dry  season  some  African  and 
Indian  fishes  burrow  for  water,  or  rather  damp,  gobies  and  various 
kinds  of  catfish,  under  the  same  circumstances,  emigrate  for  water. 
This  has  been  a  puzzle  to  many.  The  latest  theory  is  that  in  flat  coun- 
tries, where  there  is  little  water,  and  what  there  is  dries  up  easily,  the 
fish  burrow,  migrating  being  useless;  while  in  hilly  countries  the  fish 
seem  to  realize,  with  an  amount  of  intelligence  that  tends  to  prove  the 
efficacy  of  fish  as  brain  food,  that  the  conformation  of  the  country  pre- 
vents a  total  drying  up  of  all  lakes.  They  therefore  set  out  for  a  new 
pond,  and — another  evidence  of  their  extraordinary  sagacity — always 
head  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  Grab-bag. 

Germany's  flirtation  with  Samoa  has  yet  to  be  explained.  The  Chan- 
cellor plays  a  deep  game.  While  he  authorizes  the  German  Minister  to 
England  to  deny  the  annexation  of  Samoa,  dispatches  from  Apia  an- 
nounce the  landing  of  Captain  Weber  and  his  marines  from  the  Alba- 
tross, the  withdrawal  of  the  alarmed  King  Malietoa,  and  the  hoisting  of 
the  German  flag.  The  American  and  British  consuls  have  protested 
against  the  proceedings  of  Captain  Weber,  and  attest  that  but  for  their 
timely  aid  the  German  citizens  would  have  been  massacred  by  the  na- 
tives. This  hardly  tallies  with  Prince  Bismarck's  story  to  the  British 
Government. 

The  Samoans  have  been  begging  for  a  protector  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  The  Germans  had  entire  control  of  their  trade  until  in  1872, 
when  General  Meade  of  the  United  States  Navy  established  a  protector- 
ate over  the  islands  with  an  eye  to  utilizing  Pango-Pango  Bay,  one  of 
the  finest  harbors  in  the  Pacific,  as  a  coaling-station  and  general  base  of 
operations  in  the  South  Seas.  A  year  afterward,  President  Grant,  seeing 
the  possibilities  of  the  islands,  sent  out  Steinberger,  who,  as  often  hap- 
pened with  Grant's  prottgfc,  proved  a  square  man  in  a  round  hole.  He 
broke  his  trust,  made  himself  prime  minister  to  the  king,  and,  for  the 
time  at  least,  put  an  end  to  the  American  protectorate  of  the  islands. 
American,  German,- and  British  consuls  then  began  to  fight,  and  kept  it 
up  until  1878,  when  they  became  exhausted  with  the  strife  and  patched 
up  a  peace.  But  their  quarrels  had  alarmed  the  king.  Again  he  began 
to  search  for  a  protector.  In  1883,  despairing  of  securing  the  protection 
of  the  United  States,  the  king,  the  vice-king,  and  fifty  members  of  Par- 
liament sent  a  petition  to  Queen  Victoria,  begging  her  to  annex  them. 
England  didn't  care  a  penny  for  the  Samoans  or  King  Malietoa,  and  ig- 
nored the  petition.  In  November  of  the  following  year,  the  king,  in  an 
agony  at  the  longing  eyes  cast  on  his  realm  by  the  Germans,  again  sent 
a  letter  to  the  queen,  through  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  in  which 
he  said :  "  We  earnestly  beg  that  you  will  listen  to  our  prayer,  for  our 
fear  is  great  on  account  of  the  information  we  have  received  that  our 
islands  are  about  to  be  seized  by  Germany."  Before  an  answer  to  this 
appeal  was  received  the  dreaded  seizure  by  Germany  took  place.  On 
the  evening  of  November  io,  1884,  Dr.  Strebel,  the  German  consul, 
placed  before  the  Parliament  and  king  a  document  by  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  Samoa  was  transferred  to  Germany.  As  two  German  men- 
of-war  lay  off  Apia,  and  as  the  consul  intimated  that  unless  the  instru- 
ment was  promptly  signed  the  result  might  be  disastrous,  the  trembling 
administrators  of  the  Samoan  government  succumbed  and  signed. 
Afterward  the  king  vented  his  overburdened  soul  in  a  letter  to  Queen 
Victoria,  in  which  he  said  :  "  I  have  accepted  the  agreement  against  my 
own  will,  and  against  the  will  of  my  government,  but  I  have  accepted  it 
on  account  of  my  fear. " 

When  the  news  of  this  high-handed  proceeding  reached  Europe,  it 
created  a  good  deal  of  excitement.  The  United  States  and  England 
demanded  explanations  from  Germany.  For  some  time  the  Chancellor 
coquetted  with  them,  but  in  the  end  they  came  to  an  amicable  under- 
standing. Germany  receded.  This  was  the  more  easily  managed,  as 
one  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  forced  upon  King  Malietoa  by  Dr. 
Strebel  was  that  Germany  could  at  any  time  retire  from  her  protector- 
ship on  giving  the  Samoans  six  months'  notice.  After  this,  peace  would 
have  reigned  but  for  the  endless  bickerings  of  the  consuls  over  trade. 
At  last,  six  weeks  ago,  a  squabble  grew  so  hot  that  to  quell  it  Captain 
Weber  landed  his  marines,  and  raised  a  tempest  in  a  teapot  that  has 
agitated  Europe. 

There  is  a  great  game  of  grab  now  in  progress  among  European  na- 
tions for  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Time  was  when  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Spain,  and  Portugal  were  the  chief  grabbers  of  other  men's 
lands,  and  Great  Britain  could  find  no  better  use  for  hers  than  to  trans- 
form them  into  penal  settlements.  Now  all  the  great  European  powers, 
save  Russia,  are  snapping  up  unconsidered  trifles  in  the  shape  of  Pacific 
islands,  and  the  star  of  empire  is  wending  its  way  eastward  toward  Eas- 
ter Island.  So  far  Great  Britain  takes  the  lead  in  the  number  of  her 
Pacific  possesions.  Besides  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and 
some  adjacent  islands,  a  protectorate  was  established  many  years  ago, 
through  Rajah  Brooks,  over  Sarawak,  in  Borneo,  and  over  the  Fiji 
group.  Protectorate  is  an  euphemism  for  conquest  and  annexation. 
Who  protects,  chastens ;  and  the  chastening  is  often  more  conspicuous 
than  the  protection.  Great  Britain's  protected  countries  in  the  Pacific 
cover  a  large  area.  The  Dutch  possessions  probably  rank  next,  Java, 
Timor,  some  of  the  Spice  Islands,  parts  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  Papua 
float  their  flag,  and  the  coasts  of  Sumatra  and  Malacca  are  dotted  with 
their  trading  posts.  Spain  has,  or  rather  had,  three  large  groups—  the 
Philippines,  the  Ladrones,  and  the  Carolines,  of  some  of  which  Ger- 
many robbed  her  last  year.  The  Philippines  are  of  importance,  and 
yield  Spain  a  large  annual  revenue.  France's  possessions,  though  large, 
are  not  of  much  commercial  value,  having  been  obtained  with  thesome- 
what  vague  idea  that  glory  would  thereby  accrue  to  France.  The  tri- 
color floats  over  Tahiti,  the  Gambler  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  the  Mar- 
quesas group,  the  Loyalty  group,  and  lately  a  protectorate' was  assumed 
over  the  Society  Islands.  They  are  not  of  much  use  to  France,  and, 
the  glory  of  annexing  them  being  short-lived,  they  are  now  a  good  deal 
in  the  way.     New  Caledonia  has  been  a  penal  settlement  since  1855. 

The  German  Colonization  Society  now  comes  down  like  a  wolf  on  the 
remaining  fold.  It  has  already  laid  violent  hands  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Papua,  on  the  islands  north  and  east  of  it,  has  torn  the  Carolines 
from  Spain,  and  has  thrown  England  and  the  United  Slates  into  a  fever 
by  making  a  grab  at  Samoa.  Meanwhile  the  other  land-owners  of  Poly- 
nesia, Melanesia,  and  Micronesia  watch  its  movements  with  uneasiness, 
anticipating  that  at  any  moment  it  may  remove  their  landmarks. 

Herr  Windthorst  and  the  Reichstag1. 

On  Sunday  last,  Herr  Windthorst,  chief  of  the  party  of  the  Centre  in 
the  Reichstag,  attained  his  seventy-third  birthday.  His  admirers  and 
disciples— the  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany — commemorated  the  oc- 
casion by  presenting  him  with  a  handsome  testimonial. 

As  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  and  most  powerful  parly  in  the  Reich- 
stag, which,  though  hitherto  opposed  to  the  government,  is  now  in- 
clined to  support  it  under  the  entente  between  Bismarck  and  the  Vati- 
can, Herr  Windthorst  takes  a  prominent  place  in  the  politics  of  the 
Fatherland.  He  is  "  a  little,  glassy-headed,  hairless  man,"  with  a  face 
beaming  with  intelligence,  and  a  small,  fragile-looking  body,  which, 
though  diminutive  to  a  degree,  is  not  in  the  lest  insignificant.  The  first 
glance  at  his  powerful  face,  the  first  sound  of  his  peculiarly  melodious 
voice,  convince  the  dullest  intellect  that  he  is  no  common  man.  He  is 
the  most  brilliant  orator  in  the  Reichstag.  Forcible,  sparkling,  power- 
ful, now  rousing  his  adherents  to  enthusiasm,  now  causing  his  oppo- 
nents to  writhe  under  elaborately  premeditated  and  biting  sarcasm,  he 
is  apparently  a  zealot  for  the  cause  of  Catholicism  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  German  empire.  Some  of  his  biographers  tell  a  different  story. 
Years  ago  he  was  minister  to  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  ever  since  then 
he  has  had  perpetual  yearnings  lor  a  return  to  office.  There  are  no 
limits  to  his  insatiable  ambition.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  this  quiet, 
unobtrusive  old  man — in  society  gentle  and  retiring,  in  the  tribune  a 
fierce  upholder  of  the  rights  of  his  party --should  be  forever  stretching 
out  a  stealthy  hand  to  grasp  a  portiolio  ;  but  it  may  be  so. 

There  are  those,  who  pretend  to  understand  his  character  :ind  his 
motives,  who  go  farther  still  and  state  thai  Herr  Windthorst  is  the  only 
member  of  his  party  who  disbelieves  its  religious  convictions,  and  who 
uses  his  disciples,  blinded  as  they  are  by  religious  fanaticism,  as  a  mere 
means  to  attain  his  own  personal  ends.      This  would  seems  to  be  the 


malicious  gossip  of  an  enemy,  for,  be  its  actions  at  times  f<  ■ 
political  significance  small,  and  its  opposition  nothing  but  0 
the  party  of  the  Centre,  though  led  by  Herr  Windthrost,  can 
his  dupe  to  such  an  extent.  Under  his  able  generalship  it  lias  become 
the  most  powerful  party  in  the  Reichstag.  And  that  this  generalship 
must  have  been  singularly  able  is  shown  by  an  investigation  of  the  party 
itself.  The  Catholic  faction  in  Germany  have  no  strong  love  of  country, 
no  patriotic  zeal,  no  craving  for  natural  liberty ;  their  one  overpowering 
idea  is  the  establishing  of  a  religious  dogma  in  which  they  believe,  and 
to  which  they  blindly  cling.  That  a  faction  so  careless  of  the  national 
prosperity  should  have  gained  its  present  position  in  the  national  as- 
sembly, speaks  volumes  for  Herr  Windthorst's  leadership.  The  Catho- 
lic party  can  never  in  a  Protestant  country  attain  supreme  power — to 
be  let  to  live  in  peace  in  Germany  is  as  much  as  it  can  expect.  Now 
that  Bismarck  has  established  an  entente  with  the  Vatican,  it  looks  pos- 
sible that  the  party  of  the  Centre  might  go  out  of  existence  altogether. 
A  direct  accord  between  Bismarck  and  the  Vatican  abolishes  the  Centre's 
excuse  for  existing,  and,  its  "  occupation  gone,"  what  longer  need  for 
it  to  live? 

The  Reichstag  has  undergone  one  other  important  change  in  the  last 
year.  The  Socialist  party  has  doubled  its  members.  Since  Herr  Has- 
selman  was  forced  to  quit  the  Parliament— a  fact,  by  the  way,  which 
none  of  his  fellow- workers  deeply  deplored— the  party  has  been  steadily 
increasing.  Herr  Hasselman  was  the  type  of  the  dime-novel  Socialist, 
first  cousin  to  the  French  Communist  and  to  the  modern  representative 
of  rtie  Red  Cock  of  Russia.  The  end  to  be  obtained  by  Socialism,  ac- 
cording to  his  ideas,  was  not  an  uprising  of  the  lower  classes  from  de- 
grading ignorance  and  poverty,  nor  even  an  equal  distribution  of  money 
and  power,  but  a  general  demolition  of  the  noblesse.  His  speeches  in 
the  Reichstag,  always  of  a  blood-and-tlmnder  type,  did  much  to  injure 
his  party.  Herr  Bebel,  the  present  head  of  the  Socialists,  is  of  quite  a 
different  pattern.  He  is  an  enthusiast,  but  not  an  advocate  of  murder 
in  high  places.  If  as,  according  to  a  great  thinker  of  our  day,  "  an 
institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man, "  Herr  Bebel's  shadow, 
short  now,  may  eventually  stretch  to  a  prodigious  length,  when  the 
Chancellor's  life-work  shall  have  vanished  like  cobwebs  on  the  grass. 

Herr  Bebel  is  a  man  of  the  people.  He  comes  of  generations  of 
workmen.  By  his  own  energy  and  power  he  has  forced  his  way  up- 
ward from  the  masses  of  the  great  unwashed  to  his  present  position  as 
a  leader  of  men.  He  has  but  one  object  in  life — to  elevate  the  work- 
ing classes,  whose  hardships  and  degradations  he  knows  by  experience. 
Unlike  Herr  Hasselman,  he  does  not  clamor  for  the  destruction  of  the 
rich  and  noble  of  the  earth.  He  is  not  bloodthirsty.  What  he  wants 
he  would  get  fairly  and  honestly.  His  motives,  in  their  purity  and  dis- 
interestedness, are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  many  of  his  disciples. 
His  socialism  is  not  the  socialism  of  the  unemployed  workman  and  the 
unemployed  student.  It  must  have  been  in  reference  to  his  elevated 
and  not  always  practical  theories  that  a  modern  diplomate  wrote:  "So- 
cialism will  remain  for  a  long  time  yet  a  chimera,  which  will  only  be  a 
danger  for  some  exalted  souls,  which  are  always  shivered  by  contact 
with  the  tranquillity  and  indifference  of  the  nation  in  general." 

Von  Moltke  is  no  longer  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Reichstag.  He  is 
getting  old,  and  his  political  duties  weigh  on  him ;  in  truth,  the  great 
tactician  has  never  been  much  of  a  politician,  and  now  is  less  than  ever. 
In  the  war  of  1870  his  advice  was  only  sought  and  followed  in  military 
matters,  in  which  even  the  Chancellor  dares  not  interfere.  Several 
times  lately  he  has  tried  to  resign  from  the  Reichstag ;  but  he  can  not  be 
spared,  and  so  he  still  puts  in  an  occasional  appearance,  and  now  and 
then  enters  into  the  debates.  Both  he  and  the  Chancellor  live  secluded 
lives.  The  latter  is  especially  retiring.  He  shuts  himself  between  the 
four  walls  of  his  palace  like  a  Strasbourg  goose,  and  rarely  goes  any- 
where but  to  Parliament.  His  life  is  anything  but  lonely,  however,  as 
his  wife,  who  dotes  on  him,  and  is  one  of  the  jolliest  and  vulgarest 
women  in  Berlin,  is  capital  company ;  and  his  son,  Count  Herbert  Bis- 
marck, whose  affectionate  regard  for  pretty  women  has  made  him  noto- 
rious, is  always  on  hand  to  entertain  his  papa. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Delegation. 

Editor  Argonaut:  It  was  a  wise  policy  which  led  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  New  England  to  stand  in  Congress  as  a  unit  upon  questions 
which  affected  their  section  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Middle  States,  of  the  South,  and  of  the  West  likewise  acted  in 
respect  to  measures  which  concerned  their  distinctive  sections.  The  policy  still 
exists,  aud  it  will  endure.  The  younger  of  the  geographical  sections  of  the 
Union,  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  ought  not  to  be  unmindful  of  il.  There  are 
now  only  three  States.  Another  generation  will  add  to  these  other  three,  or 
more.  But  our  purpose  is  with  the  present,  with  the  existent  condition.  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  and  Oregon  have  their  different  paramount  interests  in  particu- 
lar sense,  but  in  general  matters  they  stand  as  a  trinity  of  Stales,  triajnnct*  in 
uno,  equally  bound  to  each  other.  This  should  be,  and  it  is,  so  far  as 
observation  warrants  the  expression,  the  sentiment  and  action  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  these  States  in  the  Federal  Congress.  Hence  there  will 
be,  undoubtedly,  that  concert  of  agreement  among  them  which  will  better  assure 
whatever  is  required  for  the  Coast  generally  and  for  the  Slates  particularly. 

But  men  must  be  considered  as  well  as  measures  in  this  connection,  and  the 
personnel  of  Senators  and  Representatives  is  a  mailer  of  first  importance.  Hap- 
pily, the  Pacific  States  are  not  lacking  in  this  essential  quality.  Classed  politi- 
cally, these  States  have  five  Republican  Senators  and  only  one  Democratic  Sen- 
ator— Fair  of  Nevada ;  and  seven  Republican  Representatives,  and  only  one 
Democratic  Representee — Henley  of  California.  In  degree  of  influence  in 
either  House  of  Congress,  as  compared  with  any  other  section,  the  Pacific  States 
stand  favorably.  Senator  Jones  of  Nevada,  because  of  his  longer  service,  may 
be  considered  Dean  of  the  Pacific  Senatorial  six.  Senators  Miller  and  Stanford 
worthily  represent  our  own  State,  and  Senators  Dolph  and  Mitchell  ar*  the  cho- 
sen of  Oregon. 

Of  these  Senator  Mitchell  was  the  last  chosen,  but  he  had  before  served  his  six 
years'  term  in  the  Senate,  and  in  that  body  he  then  made  his  mark  as  a  studious 
and  careful  senator,  attentive  in  all  his  duties,  honorable  in  every  way,  and  more 
honored  as  he  became  better  known  among  the  senators.  Although  a  steadfast 
Republican,  there  was  a  large  body  of  Democrats  in  his  State  who  favored  his 
election  as  Senator,  on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  the  material  interests  of  that 
State  and  his  candor  and  fairness  in  dealing  with  every  public  question.  While 
he  was  devoted  to  the  principles  of  his  party,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  welfare 
of  all  of  his  conslituents  in  matters  outside  of  party.  The  humblest  who  ad- 
dressed him  was  sure  of  a  prompt  response  to  his  letter,  and  he  never  gave  a 
promise  which  he  did  not  fulfill.  Senator  Mitchell  has  been  a  good  friend  of  Cal- 
ifornia. He  once  lived  in  this  State,  and  as  a  Senator  he  has  demonstrated  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  it.  He  holds  to  the  larger  idea  lhat  the  interests  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  are  greater  than  the  interest  of  any  one  Slate  of  the  three,  and  yet  no 
Senator  has  exhibited  more  devotion  to  his  own  State.  It  is  this  spirit  which 
ought  to  cause  Californians  to  respect  and  approve  Senator  Mitchell,  and  he  is 
respected  and  approved  here  in  California.  During  his  six  years  in  the  Senate — 
from  1872  to  187S — he  never  neglected  any  duty  to  his  State,  was  faithful  to  every 
obligation,  and  won  his  way  to  the  respect  of  his  brother  members  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Administration.  He  is  more  of  a  statesman  than  a  politician,  and 
always  an  earnest  friend.  On  all  questions  which  affect  this  coast  he  is  in  accord 
with  the  Senators  from  California  and  Nevada.  HehasthatorJerofgrc.it  in- 
tellect which  distinguishes  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  and  that  to  be 
true  to  his  own  constituency  he  should  not  neglecl  others. 

Senators  are  chosen  from  their  own  State  lo  legislate  for  the  whole  United 
States;  and  this  broad  duty  of  the  Mrnaiorial  qualification  Senator  Mitchell  pos- 
sesses in  admirable  degree.  There  is  neither  lautt  in  his  integrity,  or  Haw  in  his 
sound  make-up  as  a  man.  He  h:is  no  warmer  friends  in  his  own  Slate  than  he 
has  made  in  this.  He  appreciates  thai  San  Francisco,  on  this  coast,  must  always 
be  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Pacific,  as  New  York  is  of  the  Atlantic;  and.  al- 
though true  to  his  Oregon  Portland,  that  that  city  can  never  be  to  this,  as  a 
port,  or  as  a  rival,  move  favored  than  is  the  Portland  of  Maine,  or  Boston,  or 
Philadelphia,  or  Haliimove.  Senator  Mitchell  has  in  one  sense  been  sp- 
favored  and  honored.  He  has  been  assailed,  as  men  in  public  life  often  are,  and 
he  has  been  vindicated  by  his  own  people  as  few  public  men  ever  have  been.  It 
is  rare  that  men  of  the  opposing  party  rally  to  the  >upporr of  the  chieltain  of  that 
parly,  but  this  extraordinary  manifestation  has  occurred  to  Senator  Mitchell  on 
two  occasions,  when  he  was  voted  for  as  Senator  in  the  Legislature  of  Oregon 
two  years  ago,  and  at  the  last  session,  when  he  was  chosen  ihe  Senator  from  that 
State.  His  Republicanism  was  never  questioned.  There  are  none  more  firm 
and  outspoken  in  party  faith,  yet  Democrats  preferred  him  for  Senator  be- 
cause they  believed  there  was  no  other  win.  could  represent  and  ^erve  their  State 
in  C«-.nc;re-s  so  well  as  he.  Hence  his  election  to  the  Senate  for  a  second  term. 
The  remarkable  circumstance  to  note  "in  connection  with  his  election  is  that  the 
only  opposition  came  from  the  source  which  ought  lo  have  directed  its  power 
more  than  any  other  in  his  behalf,  fir  "  motives  of  party  good  and  from  o 
tions  of  personal  consideration.  Ingratitude  baser  than  the  deep  dishon 
involved:  but  Senator  Mitchell  neverthelt  «  trium]  led,  and  the  envenioned 
shafts  of  his  maligner  fell  as  harmless  as  pellet-,  of  tissue  paper  (all  again*) 
of  masonry.  He  is  the  best  Senator  of  Oregon,  and  this  is  said  without  dis- 
paragement to  Senator  Dolph — the  early  law-partner  of  Mitchell,  by  the  way  — 
the  only  Senator  who  has  been  reelected  from  that  Stal 

of  California  and  of  our  great  interests  make  him  also  :>s  a  Senator  from  this 
State.     He  is  in  ihe  ripe  vigor  of  life,  aud  possesses  uncomm 
as  well  as  mentally.     He  is  the  man  for  his  State,  one  of  the  men  (01  the  I 
Coast,  and  among  the  men  for  the  Union  and  of  this  gieat  country.  G. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    DEFERRED    DUEL. 

How  a  Duelist  Nursed  his  Revenge  to  keep  it  Warm. 


We  were  stationed  at  a  small  town ;  the  life  of  an  officer 
of  the  line  is  well  known  :  exercise  and  review  in  the  morn- 
ing, dinner  at  the  captain's  or  at  the  tavern,  in  the  evening 
a  bowl  6f  punch,  and  cards.  In  the  whole  town  there  was  no 
one  who  even  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  receiving  company. 
We  used  often  to  meet  at  a  brother  officer's  in  the  evening, 
and  only  there  caught  sight  of  an  epaulette. 

In  our  little  circle  there  was  one  Russian,  a  man  about 
thirty-five  years  old,  and  therefore  considered  quite  a  veteran 
among  us.  His  greater  experience  gave  him  a  certain  au- 
thority, and  his  habitual  serious,  almost  gloomy,  aspect  and 
sharp  tongue  awed  us.  His  very  existence  was  enveloped  in 
mystery.  "Although  a  typical  Russian,  his  name  was  a  for- 
eign one;  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer  of  the 
Tenth  Hussars,  and  no  one  could  imagine  why  he  had  left 
that  regiment  to  live  in  a  wretched  little  place,  where  life  was 
not  oniy  monotonous,  but  costly.  He  always  went  on  foot 
wrapped  in  his  black  cloak,  and  though  always  cordial  and 
pressing  in  his  invitations  to  dinner,  that  meal  consisted  of 
merely  two  or  three  dishes,  prepared  by  an  old  retired  sol- 
dier; champagne,  however,  was  poured  forth  freely.  No  one 
really  knew  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor,  but  neither  did  any 
one  dare  question  him  thereupon.  We  had  the  freedom  of 
his  library,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  military  and  roman- 
tic works.  If  perchance  we  forgot  to  return  a  borrowed  book, 
we  were  never  reminded  to  do  so,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
never  knew  him  to  return  a  book  borrowed  from  us.  His 
principal  occupation  was  practicing  pistol-shooting;  the  walls 
of  his  room  were  literally  honey-combed  with  pistol  shots. 
A  magnificent  collection  of  pistols  seemed  to  be  the  one  lux- 
ury he  allowed  himself,  and  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  weapon 
was  such  that  if  he  had  proposed  to  shoot  an  apple  off  our 
very  heads,  not  one  of  us  would  have  hesitated  to  allow  it. 

Duels  were  often  the  theme  of  our  conversations,  but  Sylvio, 
as  we  called  him,  never  took  part  in  such  discussions ;  and  if 
asked  whether  he  had  ever  fought  in  duel,  would  dryly  an- 
swer "  Yes  " ;  but  the  details  of  his  encounter  never  followed, 
and  it  was  well  known  that  such  questions  were  extremely 
disagreeable  to  him.  We  all  felt  certain  that  some  victim  of 
his  fatal  skill  lay  heavy  upon  his  conscience. 

Never  was  he  suspected  of  cowardice ;  there  are  some  men 
who  carry  in  their  very  aspect  a  refutation  to  any  such  sus- 
picion. Yet  something  occurred  that  greatly  astonished  us. 
One  day  there  were  ten  of  us  dining  at  Sylvio's,  and,  as 
usual,  drinking  rather  hard.  After  dinner  we  asked  our  host 
to  take  a  hand  at  cards.  Although  contrary  to  his  custom, 
he  yielded  to  our  entreaties,  and,  throwing  fifty  ducats  in  the 
pool,  began  to  deal.  We  all  crowded  around  the  table  and 
the  game  began.  He  played  in  silence,  never  raising  a  ques- 
tion nor  asking  an  explanation.  If  the  marker  made  a  mis- 
take he  made  good  the  deficiency,  and  if  the  error  were  in  his 
favor,  at  once  made  a  note  of  it. 

We  knew  his  ways  of  old,  and  let  him  alone;  but  this  time 
there  was  present  a  comrade  who  had  but  lately  joined  us, 
and  he,  in  a  moment  of  distraction,  doubled  his  bet.  Sylvio 
made  a  note  of  it.  The  officer,  thinking  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take, tried  to  explain,  but  Sylvio  went  on  cutting  the  cards 
without  heeding  him.  Losing  patience,  the  officer  seized  a 
pencil  and  crossed  out  the  extra  sum ;  Sylvio  took  up  the 
pencil  and  rewrote  it.  Excited  by  drink  and  goaded  by  our 
laughter,  his  antagonist  thought  himself  insulted,  lost  his  tem- 
per, and,  catching  up  a  candelabrum  which  lay  near  to  his 
hand,  hurled  it  at  Sylvio's  head,  who  dodged,  narrowly  es- 
caping the  dangerous  missile.  Rising,  white  with  ire,  and 
his  eyes  flashing: 

"  Leave  the  room  '. "  he  cried,  "  and  thank  God  this  has 
happened  beneath  my  roof." 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  the  result  of  such  an  encounter,  and 
we  all  looked  upon  our  comrade  as  a  doomed  man.  He  left 
the  room,  saying  that,  having  insulted  his  host,  he  was  ready 
to  give  him  any  satisfaction  he  demanded. 

We  went  on  playing  for  a  few  moments,  but  seeing  that 
Sylvio's  mind  was  no  longer  on  the  game,  we  left  for  our  re- 
spective lodgings,  discussing  the  impending  vacancy  in  our 
regiment.  Next  morning,  at  review,  we  were  wondering 
whether  the  poor  lieutenant  was  yet  in  life,  when  he  himself 
appeared  on  the  scene.  He  had  not  yet  heard  from  Sylvio. 
Going  to  the  latter's  house,  later  in  the  day,  we  found  him  in 
the  yard,  pistol  in  hand,  shooting  bullet  after  bullet  into  an 
ace  of  spades  stuck  on  the  back  door.  He  received  us  as 
usual,  and  made  no  allusion  to  last  evening's  occurrence. 
Three  days  went  by,  and  our  lieutenant  was  still  in  the  flesh. 
We  wondered  if  Sylvio  would  not  fight.  He  did  not,  con- 
tenting himself  with  a  slight  excuse  on  the  part  of  his  oppo- 
nent. This  event  cost  Sylvio  much  of  his  prestige.  At  a 
certain  age  nothing  is  harder  to  forgive  than  cowardice,  valor 
being  considered  the  highest  of  all  virtues  and  an  excuse  for 
all  vices. 

However,  little  by  little  the  incident  was  forgotten,  and 
Sylvio  regained  part  of  his  ascendancy  over  us.  Only  I 
could  never  feel  the  same  toward  him,  for  more  than  all  oth- 
ers had  1  been  fascinated  by  him,  my  youthful  imagination 
endowing  him  with  all  the  attributes  of  the  mysterious  hero 
in  a  novel.  I  think  he  in  turn  liked  me,  for  only  when  alone 
in  my  company  did  he  forego  his  cynical  manner,  and  talk 
openly,  simply,  and  agreeably.  But,  after  the  above  inci- 
dent, when,  in  my  eyes,  his  honor  had  received  a  stain  which 
he  did  not  remove,  I  could  nol  be  the  ame  with  him,  and 
found  it  perfectly  impossible  to  meet  his  eye  fairly.  Sylvio 
was  too  clever  not  to  perceive  this  change  and  divine  its 
cause— indeed,  made  several  advances  toward  an  explana- 
tion, which  I  refused  to  meet,  until  at  last  he  apparently 
gave  up.  From  that  time  1  never  saw  Sylvio  alone,  and  all 
intercourse  between  us  ceased. 

Inhabitan  know  nothing  of  the  sensation 

ed  by  post  days  in  a  little  town  like  ours,     i 
Fridays  the  officer,'  headquarters  were  filled  with  eager,  ex- 
pectant faces;  one  expects  n  mother 
ue  devoured 

foes  the  rounds,  and  is  discussed  on  the  spot.     On  such  days 
cadquarters  present  at]  animated  appearance. 
Sylvio  receivi  the  military  post,  and 

was  always  with  u  h  occasion  he 

was  handed  a  letter.     I   watched  him  as  he  tore  it  eagerly 


open  and  perused  its  contents  with  flashing  eyes.  His  strange 
manner  passed  unnoticed,  each  one  being  absorbed  in  his 
own  affairs.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  am  obliged  to  leave 
here  at  once — to-night,  in  fact — but  beg  you  will  all  previ- 
ously dine  with  me  for  the  last  time.  And  I  expect  you,  es- 
pecially, without  fail,"  he  added,  turning  to  me.  He  then 
hurriedly  left  us. 

When  I  reached  Sylvio's  lodgings  in  the  evening,  my  fel- 
low-officers had  preceded  me.  The  furniture  had  already 
been  removed,  leaving  nothing  but  the  bare  walls,  so  curi- 
ously honeycombed  with  bullet-holes.  Our  host  was  in  good 
spirits,  and  we  soon  all  followed  suit ;  champagne-corks  flew 
about,  glasses  were  filled  and  refilled,  and  all  heartily  bade  our 
friend  God-speed.  It  was  late  when  we  rose  to  go.  When 
my  turn  came  to  say  good-bye,  Sylvio  seized  my  hand  and 
whispered : 

"  I  must  have  speech  with  you." 

I  remained.  When  the  last  guest  had  left,  he  seated  him- 
self opposite  me,  and  for  some  time  we  smoked  in  silence. 
Sylvio  was  deep  in  thought;  not  a  sign  remained  of  his  nerv- 
ous gayety.  As  I  looked  at  his  pale  face  and  eyes,  encircled 
by  the  thick  smoke  of  our  pipes,  he  had  the  appearance  of  a 
spirit  of  the  nether  world.     At  last  he  broke  silence  ; 

"We  shall  probably  not  meet  again.  I  wish  to  speak  a 
few  parting  words.  You  may  have  observed  that  I  care  lit- 
tle for  public  opinion,  but  I  like  you,  and  would  regret  leav- 
ing you  under  a  false  conception  of  my  character." 

He  stopped  to  refill  his  glass.     I  remained  silent. 

"  You  have  thought  it  strange  I  did  not  exact  satisfaction 
from  that  drunken  idiot  who  insulted  me  at  cards.  Having 
the  choice  of  weapons,  his  life  was  in  my  hands,  and  mine  in 
comparative  security.  I  might  attribute  my  behavior  to 
grandeur  of  soul,  but  disdain  to  lie;  could  I  have  punished 
him  without  risking  my  life,  he  would  not  have  escaped." 

I  raised  my  eyes  to  Sylvio  in  horror;  such  a  confession  re- 
pelled me. 

"  Y'es,  that  is  the  truth,"  he  continued.  "  I  had  no  right 
to  risk  my  life.  Six  years  ago  I  received  a  blow,  and  the 
man  who  struck  me  still  lives." 

My  curiosity  was  quickly  excited.  "  Yrou  did  not  fight  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  We  fought,  and  here  is  the  proof,"  he  answered,  at  the 
same  lime  taking  up  a  soldier's  cap  and  placing  it  upon  his 
head.  I  noticed  a  small  round  hole  just  above  his  forehead. 
"  I  served  in  the  Tenth  Hussars.  You  know  me,  and  perhaps 
have  seen  that  I  am  used  to  be  first  in  everything.  In  my 
youth  it  was  to  me  an  absolute  necessity  that  it  should  be  so. 
In  my  day  it  was  fashionable  to  be  fast;  I  was  the  wildest 
youngster  in  the  regiment — in  the  army,  I  might  say.  Hard 
drinkers  were  much  applauded.  I  could  out-drink  the  fam- 
ous Dobroski,  whose  prowess  in  that  line  was  celebrated.  In 
our  regiment  duels  were  of  more  than  daily  occurrence,  and 
in  each  one  I  was  either  principal  or  second.  My  brother 
officers  worshiped  me,  and  my  superiors  let  me  alone  as  an 
incurable  case. 

"  I  was  enjoying  my  laurels  when  a  young  man,  rich  and 
of  illustrious  lineage — permit  me  to  withhold  his  name — 
joined  us.  Never  had  I  met  a  more  gifted  man — young, 
talented,  handsome,  gay  to  excess,  brave  as  a  lion,  of  un- 
bounded wealth— all  these  advantages  were  his  besides  his 
great  name.  You  can  well  imagine  the  place  he  at  once 
took  among  us.  My  sway  was  over.  He  at  first  sought  my 
friendship,  but  was  repulsed  and  drew  back  with  indifference. 
I  hated  him  ;  his  popularity  filled  me  with  rage.  I  tried  to 
draw  him  into  a  quarrel,  but  his  answers  to  all  my  sarcastic 
speeches  were  so  much  wittier  than  mine  that  my  rage  and 
jealousy  grew  apace,  for  I  felt  his  superiority.  At  length, 
one  night  at  a  ball,  seeing  him  courted  by  all,  and  specially 
by  a  young  lady  I  greatly  admired,  I  approached  him  and 
whispered  a  bitter  insult  in  his  ear.  This  was  too  much, 
and,  losing  his  temper,  he  struck  me  full  in  the  face.  We 
drew  our  swords,  the  ladies  fainted ;  and  although  bloodshed 
was  prevented  on  the  spot,  a  duel  was  arranged  for  that  very 
night. 

"At  day-break  I  was  at  the  appointed  place  with  two  sec- 
onds, awaiting  my  rival  with  much  impatience.  It  had 
been  a  sultry  night,  and  the  sun,  just  rising,  was  oppressively 
hot.  In  a  few  moments  I  saw  him  coming  leisurely  toward 
me,  on  foot  and  with  only  one  second.  I  advanced  and  saw 
he  held  his  cap,  which  was  full  of  cherries,  in  his  hand. 
I  had  the  right  to  shoot  first,  but  my  pulse  beat  so  that  I 
could  not  be  sure  of  my  aim,  and  therefore  insisted  that  he 
should  shoot  first.  He  refused.  We  then  agreed  to  draw 
lots.  Fortune  favored  her  darling.  He  shot,  and  the  bullet 
pierced  my  cap. 

"  It  was  my  turn  now — at  last  his  life  was  in  my  hands.  I 
looked  eagerly  at  him,  trying  to  find  the  slightest  sign  of 
fear.  He  was  quietly  awaiting  my  shot,  eating  his  cherries, 
the  pits  of  which  he  threw  at  my  feet.  It  was  exasperating. 
'  What  is  the  good,'  thought  I,  '  of  taking  a  life  so  little  val- 
ued?'    A  devilish  thought  struck  me.     Dropping  my  hand, 

I  said  ; 

"  '  Since  you  are  breakfasting  so  calmjy,  you  are  scarcely 
prepared  to  die.  Allow  me  to  wait  until'  you  have  finished 
your  cherries.' 

" '  Do  not  distress  yourself,  sir,  I  pray,'  he  answered. 
'  You  have  one  shot  at  me.  At  present,  or  at  any  time,  I  am 
at  your  service.' 

"  1  turned  to  my  seconds,  saying  :  '  I  will  not  shoot  to-day.' 

"  The  duel  was  over. 

"  I  asked  for  leave  of  absence,  and  came  to  this  little  town, 
where  revenge  has  been  my  daily  thought.  The  time  has 
come." 

Sylvio  handed  me  the  letter  he  had  received  that  day. 
Some  one— an  agent,  1  believe— wrote  to  say  that  the  "  indi- 
vidual in  question  was  about  to  marry  a  beautiful  young 
girl." 

"  You  know,"  continued  Sylvio,  "  who  is  the  '  individual ' 
alluded  to.     Well,  I  go  to  Moscow  to-night,  and  we  will  see 

I I  in  morrow  or  the  day  after  he   will  be  as  indifferent  to 

as  the  morning  he  was  eating  cherries." 
Sylvio  stood  up,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  room  like  a 
1  watched  him  intently,  and  could  see  the  fierce 
struggle  the  conflicting  passions  held  in  his  breast. 

In  a  moment  the  servant  entered  to  say  the  horses  were 

idy.    Sylvio  grasped  my  hand,  we  embraced,  and,  hurriedly 

seizing  a  traveling-bag   and  brace  of  pistols,  which   proved 

his  only  baggage,  he  sprang  quickly  into  the  carriage  and 

was  gone. 


Many  years  after,  business  made  it  imperative  for  me  to 
settle  in  the  little  town  of  Staroduv.  In  spite  of  steady  oc- 
cupations, I  often  missed  the  careless,  happy  life  of  former 
;  years.  I  never  could  get  used  to  the  long,  companionless 
spring  and  winter  evenings.  The  days  were  well  enough 
spent,  talking  to  my  overseer,  looking  over  the  crops,  or  at- 
tending to  the  buildings  I  was  having  erected,  but  after  sun- 
set I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  myself.  The  few  avail- 
able books  I  knew  by  heart,  my  old  housekeeper  Nerolow- 
j  na's  stories  wearied  me,  and  the  laborers'  songs  gave  me 
the  blues.  I  tried  brandy,  but  grew  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences, for  in  that  district  "melancholy  drunkards" 
abounded.  My  only  neighbors  were  .of  this  number,  and 
their  constant  complaints  and  dullness  were  too  much  for 
me.  Thus  my  sole  refuge  was  to  dine  late  and  retire  early, 
in  this  manner  I  could  lengthen  the  days  and  shorten  the 
nights. 

Within  four  miles  of  my  house  lay  a  fine  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Countess  Bercheneff.  No  one  but  the  overseer 
lived  there — the  countess  had  spent  only  the  first  month 
of  her  marriage  on  her  beautiful  estate.  About  two  years 
after  my  coming  to  Staroduv,  it  was  rumored  that  the 
countess  and  her  husband  would  come  to  spend  the  summer 
at  their  beautiful  country-seat.  In  fact,  they  arrived  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  their  advent 
caused  quite  a  commotion  in  our  little  town.  For  my 
part,  the  coming  of  such  charming  neighbors  made  quite  a 
change  in  my  life.  I  was  especially  anxious  to  meet  the 
countess,  and,  accordingly,  the  first  Sunday  after  their  ar- 
rival I  called  to  present  my  respects,  as  being  their  nearest 
neighbor.  I  was  shown  into  the  count's  private  sitting-room, 
which  was  luxuriously  furnished — books,  bronzes,  rugs,  bric- 
a-brac,  an  immense  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece,  etc.  It 
was  so  long  since  I  had  seen  any  finery  of  the  kind  that  a 
strange  shyness  came  over  me,  and  I  awaited  my  host's  en- 
trance with  feelings  akin  to  the  trepidation  of  an  office- 
seeker. 

The  door  opened  to  admit  a  handsome,  noble-looking  man, 
about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  who  advanced  and  held  out 
his  hand  with  a  pleasant  smile.  His  frank  and  cordial  re- 
ception somewhat  restored  my  equanimity,  and  I  was  begin- 
ning to  regain  my  usual  manner,  when  the  countess  entered 
and  I  at  once  relapsed  into  my  former  shyness.  A  truly 
beautiful  woman !  The  count  presented  me,  and  I  floundered 
about  trying  to  appear  at  ease,  but  in  reality  feeling  very  hot 
and  uncomfortable.  Perceiving  my  embarrassment,  and  with 
true  tact  and  good  breeding  the  count  and  countess  con- 
versed between  themselves,  treating  me  as  they  would  an  old 
acquaintance. 

As  my  eye  wandered  around  the  room  it  fell  upon  a  pict- 
ure hanging  opposite  me.  It  was  not  the  painting  itself — a 
Swiss  landscape,  I  think — that  arrested  my  attention,  but  two 
small  round  bullet-holes  which  pierced  the  picture,  one  im- 
mediately above  the  other. 

"  Humph !  that  was  a  wonderful  shot,"  I  could  not  help  re- 
marking. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  count.  "  And  you,  are  you  a  good 
shot  ? " 

"  Middling;  with  a  pistol  I  am  used  to  I  can  hit  a  card  at 
thirty  paces." 

"Pretty  good,"  said  the  countess;  then,  turning  to  her 
husband :  "  Could  you  do  as  well  ? " 

"  I  doubt  it,"  he  answered.  "  I  used  to  be  a  good  shot,  but 
have  not  tried  my  hand  for  over  four  years." 

"  In  that  case,  I'll  wage  you  could  not  even  hit  a  card  at 
twenty  paces.  Without  constant  practice,  one  loses  all  dex- 
terity. The  best  shot  I  ever  knew  split  three  bullets  on  the 
edge  of  a  knife  every  day  before  dinner — but  the  practice 
was  as  great  a  necessity  to  him  as  the  meal.  Why,  if  there 
was  a  fly  on  the  wall — you  smile,  countess,  but  1  swear  'lis 
true — he  called  to  his  servant :  '  Cousma,  a  pistol ! ' — and 
bang !  scarcely  taking  aim,  there  was  the  fly  flattened  out  on 
the  wall." 

"  Wonderful ! "  ejaculated  the  count.  "  And  what  was 
your  friend's  name  ?  " 

"  Sylvio." 

"  Y'ou  knew  Sylvio ! "  exclaimed  the  count,  excitedly  start- 
ing up.     "  Y'ou  knew  Sylvio?" 

"  I  more  than  knew  him — we  were  friends.  In  the  regi- 
ment he  was  considered  one  of  us.  I  have  not  heard  of  him 
for  five  years;  but  to  judge  fj;om  your  exclamation,  count, 
you  also  knew  him  ?  " 

"Right  well.  If  you  were  his  friend,  he  must  have  told 
you  a  somewhat  singular  story  " 

"About  a  blow  received  at  a  ball?" 

"  Y'es;  and  did  he  tell  you  who  struck  him?" 

"No."  I  glanced  at  the  countess.  "It  was  you,  count," 
I  said. 

"  Y'es,  it  was  I,"  exclaimed  he,  much  agitated ;  "  and  that 
picture  there  is  a  memento  of  our  last  interview." 

"  Oh,  dearest,"  pleaded  the  countess,  "  do  not  tell  that 
story.     I  can  not  bear  it." 

"  I  must.  This  gentleman  knows  how  I  insulted  his  friend. 
Let  him  now  hear  how  that  friend  was  revenged.  1  was 
married,"  he  proceeded,  "five  years  ago.  The  first  month 
of  our  honeymoon  was  spent  here.  This  house  holds  the 
happiest  and  saddest  memories  of  my  life.  One  evening, 
returning  late  from  a  ride,  I  found  before  the  door  a  travel- 
ing chaise,  and  was  told  that  a  stranger,  who  had  refused  to 
give  his  name,  was  awaiting  me  in  my  study,  having  come 
on  business  relating  to  myself  alone.  I  entered,  and  saw  a 
tall,  bearded  man,  dusty  and  travel-stained,  leaning  on  the 
mantelpiece.     I  stood  for  a  moment,  gazing  at  him. 

"  '  You  do  not  know  me,  count  ? '  he  asked. 

"'Sylvio!'  1  exclaimed,  and  confess  that  my  hair  stood 
on  end. 

"'It  is  my  turn  to  shoot,'  he  said;   'are  you  ready?' 

"  There  was  a  pistol  in  his  bell.  I  bowed,  in  recognition 
of  his  right,  and  stood  fronting  him,  only  requesting  him  10 
shoot  at  once,  before  my  wife  came  in. 

"  '  I  can  not  see  clearly,'  he  said  ;  'send  for  lights.' 

"This  was  done,  and  1  returned  to  my  place,  again  asking 
him  to  be  quick.  He  took  aim,  and  1  counted  the  seconds. 
My  thoughts  dwelt  on  my  bride;  it  was  a  frightful  moment. 
He  dropped  his  hand,  and  remarked  : 

"  '  Pity  this  pistol  is  charged  with  a  bullet  in  lieu  o''  a 
cherry-stone.'  Then,  after  a  moment's  paust,  which  seemed 
a  century :  'Truly,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  shooting  at  a  de- 
fenseless  man ;  that  would  be  more  like  a  murder  than  a 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


duel.    We  will  draw  lots  again,  and  see  who  is  to  shoot  first.' 

"  I  think  at  first  I  refused,  but  remember  finally  loading 
my  pistol.  We  then  wrote  our  names  on  slips  of  paper,  and 
drew  lots  from  the  very  cap  my  ball  had  pierced  in  our  first 
dueL     Fortune  favored  me  again. 

" (  You  are  very  fortunate,  count,'  said  Sylvio,  with  a  smile 
I  shall  never  forget.  I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but  my 
ball  struck  that  picture.  Sylvio  raised  his  hand  again  and 
took  aim.  The  expression  on  his  face  told  me  I  had  no 
mercy  to  expect.  At  that  supreme  moment  the  door  opened 
and  Maria  rushed  in,  and  with  a  cry  of  horror  threw  her 
arms  around  my  neck.  Her  entrance  restored  my  equanim- 
ity. Laughing  gayly  :  *  You  foolish  girl,3  I  said,  '  why  are 
you  so  frightened?  Do  you  not  see  it  is  a  joke — a  wager? 
Come  now,  go  and  drink  a  glass  of  water,  and  come  back  to 
be  introduced  to  my  old  friend.'     But  she  did  not  believe  me. 

"' In  heaven's  name,  sir,' she  said,  turning  to  Sylvio,  '  is 
this  true?     Is  it  only  a  wager — a  joke?' 

"  '  Of  course — oh,  of  course,'  answered  he,  '  it  is  only  a  joke. 
The  count  likes  to  joke.  He  once,  in  joke,  struck  me  a  blow ; 
again,  in  joke,  he  put  a  bullet  through  this  cap ;  and  now,  of 
course  in  joke,  he  missed  killing  me  for  the  second  time.  It 
is  now  my  turn  to  joke.'  So  saying  he  leveled  the  pistol  at 
my  breast. 

"  Maria  understood,  and  cast  herself  at  his  feet. 

*'•' Oh,  for  shame!'  I  cried;  then  turning  to  Sylvio:  'Come, 
sir,  enough  of  this.     Will  you  shoot — yes  or  no?' 

"'  No,'  he  returned;  '  I  am  satisfied.  Twice  have  I  made 
you  shoot  at  me,  and  twice  have  you  missed.  I  have  seen 
your  fear,  your  anguish,  your  terror.  Remember,  I  leave 
you  to  your  conscience.3 

"  He  turned  toward  the  door  to  leave,  but  wheeling  sud- 
denly, almost  without  an  instant's  aim,  fired  and  went  out. 
To  mark  his  skill  he  had  put  a  ball  through  that  picture  im- 
mediately above  mine. 

"  My  wife  had  fainted.  Sylvio  passed  out  unmolested, 
the  servants  who  saw  him  go  not  daring  to  interfere.  He  was 
off  before  I  had  recovered  my  surprise." 

The  count  was  silent. 

I  had  just  heard  the  end  of  a  story,  in  the  beginning  of 
which  I  had  been  so  deeply  interested. 

The  count  had  never  seen  Sylvio  again.  Later,  in  1820, 
when  Alexander  Ipsilanti  gave  the  signal  for  the  uprising  in 
Greece,  it  was  surmised  that  Sylvio  was  in  command  of  a 
Greek  regiment,  and  met  his  death  in  the  battle  of  Drazach- 
an. — Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  Russian  of  Alex- 
ander Sergeivitch  Pushkin. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


We  hear  much  of  American  English.  In  the  February 
Harper,  Mr.  Howells  thus  delightfully  discusses  English 
American : 

A  compliment  has  lately  been  paid  our  poor  American  language  by 
two  English  novelists.  These  writers  have  wished  to  reproduce  the 
[American]  accents  and  expressions,  and  they  have  imagined  several 
American  characters  for  the  purpose  of  having  somebody  speak  Ameri- 
can. Our  foreign  compatriots  are  not  much  like  the  fellow -citizens  we 
know  at  home,  but  it  can  be  honestly  said  of  them  that  they  are  as  like 
us  as  their  talk  is  like  our  untutored  speech.  We  believe  it  was  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan  who.  feeling  that  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  would  no  longer  serve  as  a  means  of  international  rapprochement, 
was  the  first  Briton  to  write  in  the  Xew  England  dialect;  at  any  rate  he 
produced  a  poem  in  it  which  he  was  not  able  to  tell  from  one  of  Mr. 
Lowell's ;  and  now  Mr.  Black,  in  his  "White  Heather,"  has  a  character 
who  speaks  perceptible  American;  only,  he  is  a  man,  and  he  speaks 
young-lady  American  as  often  as  masculine  American.  To  us  the  two 
sorts  are  distinct  enough,  but  Mr.  Black,  who  has  no  doubt  heard  most 
of  the  former  in  praise  of  his  agreeable  books,  is  not  so  much  to  blame 
for  getting  them  mixed.  He  makes  Mr.  Hodson  say  a  London  fog  is 
"just  too  dismal  for  anything,"  but  we  feel  that  it  was  his  daughter  who 
supplied  Mr.  Black  with  that  phrase;  and  when  the  young  lady  says, 
"You  bet  your  pile  on  that,"  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Biack  really  had  the 
expression  from  her  younger  brother.  As  for  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  who  has 
made  a  country  boy  from  northern  Xew  York  the  hero  of  his  novel, 
' '  Babylon, "  we  should  not  know  exactly  where  or  how  he  got  his  Amer- 
icanisms. There  are  some  tokens  of  a  visit  or  sojourn  here  in  his  dec- 
orative use  of  our  birds  and  flowers ;  but  our  phrases  seem  rather  to 
have  been  studied  from  such  widely  representative  authorities  as  Mark 
Twain,  Dr.  Eggleston,  Bret  Harte,  Sam  Slick,  and  Charles  Dickens. 
A  farmer  in  "  Geauga  County,"  New  York,  asks  "  Whar's  Hiram?"  as 
if  he  were  in  the  heart  of  the  blue-grass  region  ;  and  this  deacon  of  the 
church  adds  that  he  has  an  itching  "to  give  that  thar  boy  a  durned 
good  cowhfdin',"  as  if  he  were  a  Pike  accustomed  to  "exhort  the  im- 
penitent mule."  Hiram  is  in  the  blackberry  patch,  but  Mr.  Allen  calls 
it  the  blackberry  lot,  because,  as  he  understands,  "lot "  is  the  American 
for  "field,  meadow,  croft,  copse,  paddock,  and  all  the  other  beautiful 
and  expressive  Old  World  names  for  our  own  time-honored  English  in- 
closures,"  though  we  believe  Americans,  when  foreigners  are  not  by, 
speak  among  themselves  of  meadows,  fields,  pastures,  wood  pastures, 
girdlings,  loppings,  clearings,  intervales,  and  other  features  and  subdi- 
visions of  the  landscape  as  they  have  occasion  to  specify  them.  Mr. 
Allen,  however,  has  heard  of  bottom-lands,  and  he  tells  us  that  in  Rome 
his  hero's  thoughts  turned  fondly  to  the  "  old  blackberry  bottom  " ;  and 
he  has  "cranberry  trees"  growing  in  his  cranberry  marsh.  His  deacon 
addresses  a  group  of  trappers  as  ' '  Gents,  ail  " ;  and  his  talk  is  delicious 
with  such  native  flavors  as  "  Wal,  this  do  beat  all,  really";  "  He's  pro- 
gressin'  towards  citizenship  now,  and  I've  invested  quite  a  lot  of  capital 
in  his  raisin'" ;  "Wal,  Ishould  appreciate  that  consid'able  " ;  "  I  des- 
say  that  thar  boy":  and  "It  alius  licks  my  poor  finite  understanding 
altogither  why  the  Lord  should  have  run  this  continent  so  long  with 

nothin'  better'n  Injuns Why  a  lad,  that's  been  brought  up  a 

Chrischun  and  a  Hopkinsite,  should  want  to  go  grubbin'up  their  knives 
and  things  in  this  cent'ry  is  a  caution  to  me,  that's  what  it  is — a  reg'lar 
caution."  It  all  sounds  amazingly  American,  and  probably  Mr,  Allen 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  it  is  not  so.  His  people  are  Americans  of 
the  sort  that  tiie  accurate  English  eye  has  seen  and  the  delicate  English 
hand  has  drawn  ever  since  we  were  first  portrayed  in  '•Martin  Chuzzle- 
wiL" 


The  Boston  Merchants'  Club  entertained  Senator  Ed- 
munds, Our  Own  Evarts,  and  some  other  celebrities  at  din- 
ner recently,  and  the  Boston  journals  of  the  next  day  con- 
tained little  but  reports  of  the  speeches  made  after  the  dinner. 
Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Globe  of  that  town,  remarks, 
with  genuine  Suffolk  County  simper,  that  "  Boston  has  a  pre- 
eminence for  holding  exactly  such  dinners  as  that  given  by 
the  Merchants'  Club.'1  It  has.  No  other  town  rivals  it  in 
that  respect.  This  dinner  began  about  half-past  four  in  the 
afternoon,  three  hours  and  a  half  later  than  Boston  usually 
dines,  but  still  a  most  extraordinary  hour  for  dinner.  Shortly 
after  six  the  dinner  was  finished,  and  then  came  four  hours 
of  straight  talk.  That's  the  Boston  idea  of  a  dinner.  Have 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  no  decently  consti- 
tuted person  is  hungry,  hurry  through  with  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  let  the  speeches  flow  till  the  hotel  proprietor 
turns  off  the  gas  or  morning  comes.  Boston  is  a  great  town. 
One  can  not  eat  and  drink  there  with  much  success,  but  how 
much  talk  he  can  get ! — New  York  Sun. 


The   Homestead. 
Against  the  wooded  hills  it  stands. 

Ghost  of  a  dead  home,  staring  through 
Its  broken  lights  on  wasted  lands 

Where  old-time  harvests  grew. 

Uuplowed,  unsown,  by  scythe  unshorn, 

The  poor,  forsaken  farm-fields  lie. 
Once  rich  and  rife  with  golden  corn 

And  pale  green  breadths  of  rye. 

Of  healthful  herb  and  flower  bereft. 

The  garden  plot  no  housewife  keeps ; 
Through  weeds  and  tangle  only  left, 

The  snake,  its  tenant,  creeps. 

A  lilac  spray,  once  blossom-clad, 

Sways  bare  before  the  empty  rooms ; 
Beside  the  roofless  porch  a  sad, 

Pathetic  red  rose  blooms. 

His  track,  in  mold  and  dust  of  drouth. 
On  floor  and  hearth  the  squirrel  leaves, 

And  in  the  fireless  chimney's  mouth 
His  web  the  spider  weaves. 

The  leaning  barn,  about  to  fall. 

Resounds  no  more  on  husking  eves  ; 
No  cattle  low  in  yard  or  stall, 

No  thresher  beats  his  sheaves. 

So  sad,  so  drear!     It  seems  almost 

Some  haunting  Presence  makes  its  sign ; 

That  down  von  shadowy  lane  some  ghost 
Might  drive  his  spectral  kine! 

C  home  so  desolate  and  lorn ! 

Did  all  thy  memories  die  with  thee? 
Were  any  wed,  were  any  born 

Beneath  this  low  roof-tree? 

Whose  axe  the  wall  of  forest  broke. 

And  let  the  waiting  sunshine  through  ? 
What  good-wife  sent  the  earliest  smoke 

Up  the  great  chimney  flue  ? 

Did  rusuc  lovers  hither  come? 

Did  maidens,  swaying  back  and  forth 
In  rhythmic  grace,  at  wheel  and  loom, 

Make  light  their  toil  with  mirth? 

Did  child-feet  patter  on  the  stair? 

Did  boyhood  frolic  in  the  snow? 
Did  gray  age,  in  her  elbow  chair, 

Knit,  rocking  to  and  fro  ? 

The  murmuring  brook,  the  sighing  breeze. 
The  pine's  slow  whisper,  can  not  tell; 

Low  mounds  beneath  the  hemlock-trees 
Keep  the  "home  secrets  welL 

Cease,  mother-land,  to  fondly  boast 
Of  sons  far  off  who  strive  and  thrive. 

Forgetful  that  each  swarming  host 
Must  leave  an  emptier  hive  ! 

O  wanderers  from  ancestral  soil. 

Leave  noisome  mill  and  chaffering  store  ; 

Gird  up  your  loins  for  sturdier  toil, 
And  build  the  home  once  more! 

Come  back  to  the  bay  berry-seen  ted  slopes. 
And  fragrant  fern,  and  ground-mat  vine; 

Breathe  airs  blown  over  holt  and  copse 
Sweet  with  black  birch  and  pine. 

What  matter  if  the  gains  are  small 

That  life's  essential  wants  supply? 
Your  homestead's  title  gives  you  all 

That  idle  wealth  can  buy. 

All  that  the  many-dollared  crave, 

The  brick-walled  slaves  of  'Change  and  mart. 
Lawns,  trees,  fresh  air,  and  flowers,  you  have, 

More  dear  for  lack  of  art. 

Your  own  sole  masters,  freedom-willed. 

With. none  to  bid  you  go  or  stay. 
Till  the  old  fields  your  fathers  tilled. 

As  manly  men  as  they! 

With  skill  that  spares  your  toiling  hands, 

And  chemic  aid  that  science  brings. 
Reclaim  the  waste  and  outworn  lands. 

And  reign  thereon  as  kings! 
— John  GreenUaf  Whittier  in  February  Atlantic. 


The  Boston  Record  relates  the  singular  experience  of  a 
West  End  lady  on  Christmas  Eve.  She  was  told  by  a  do- 
mestic that  there  was  a  policeman  at  the  door  who  insisted 
on  seeing  the  lady  of  the  house.  She  went  to  the  door,  where 
the  policeman,  who  had  refused  to  step  into  the  hall,  asked 
her  if  she  had  got  a  license  for  giving  an  exhibition  with  a 
personation  of  Santa  Claus.  She  replied  that  she  had  not, 
whereupon  he  said  that  he  would  feel  obliged  to  complain 
against  her  unless  she  gave  him  five  dollars.  She,  much 
flustered,  was  about  to  pay  the  money,  when  she  bethought 
herself  of  her  brother-in-law,  who  was  in  the  house,  and  called 
him.  On  hearing  the  demand,  he  called  the  policeman  a 
scoundrel,  and  ordered  him  away.  The  policeman  attempted 
to  arrest  him.  In  the  scuffle  that  followed  the  policeman's 
whiskers  came  off,  disclosing  the  features  of  the  lady's  cousin, 
a  young  gentleman  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  great 
wag.  

There  is  at  last  something  new  under  the  sun.  One  of  the 
fashionable  mothers  in  New  York  has  brought  home  with 
her  from  abroad  a  Japanese  nurse  for  her  little  one,  and  the 
sight  of  the  odd-looking  creature  going  about  the  streets  of 
New  York  with  her  infantile  charge  is  indeed  a  novelty.  She 
is  clad  always  in  her  native  costume,  and  is  as  much  of  a 
curiosity  as  was  Mrs.  Langtry's  famous  Japanese  "  tiger," 
who  attended  her  upon  the  occasion  of  her  last  visit  to 
America. 

An  exchange  says  that  a  bath  has  been  established  in  Al- 
bany, New  York,  where  orthodox  Jews  may  bathe  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Talmud.  This  custom  is 
still  observed  throughout  the  Old  World,  and  in  some  places 
in  this  country.  There  are  only  two  other  baths  .of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States. 


Ouida's  English  publishers  pay  her  $7,000  for  each  book 
she  writes. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


There  is  a  story  told  of  Bishop  Macrorie.  He  was  sitting 
next  a  Yankee  navy  captain,  who  said  to  him  :  "  You  have  in 

your  province  two  rival  bishops,  C and  another  fellow, 

to  which  of  them  do  you  incline  ?  "    "I  am  the  other  fellow," 
said  Bishop  Macrorie. 

At  a  recent  wedding  in  Alsace,  the  bride's  garters,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  old  French  custom,  were  contended  for  by 
the  male  guests,  and  finally  divided  among  them.  The 
lady,  with  tasteful  patriotism,  had  decorated  her  maiden 
limbs  with  the  tricolor.  One  of  the  guests  imprudently  wore 
his  trophy  in  the  street.  He  was  arrested  for  wearing  a 
French  emblem,  and  only  suceeded  in  regaining  his  freedom 
by  proving  the  delicate  source  whence  the  colors  came. 

Herr  Hager,  the  wealthy  German  banker,  frequently  had 
watches  picked  from  his  pocket.  At  first  he  had  recourse  to 
all  kinds  of  safety  chains  ;  then  one  fine  morning  he  took  no 
precaution  whatever,  and  quietly  allowed  himself  to  be 
robbed.  At  night,  on  returning  from  business,  he  took  up 
the  evening  paper,  when  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight. 
A  watch  had  exploded  in  a  man's  hands.  The  hands  of  the 
victim  were  shattered  and  the  left  eve  gone.  The  crafty 
banker  had  filled  the  watch-case  with  dynamite,  which  ex- 
ploded during  the  operation  of  winding. 
♦ 

A  former  New  Yorker,  who  is  living  in  Washington,  knew 
Hubert  O.  Thompson  when  he  was  young,  slender,  and  grace- 
ful, and  a  leader  in  New  York  social  circles.  The  old  New 
Yorker  was  introduced  to  the  great  County  Democracy  leader 
recently,  and,  looking  at  him  intently,  said:  "I  thought  I 
should  recognize  in  you,  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Mr.  Hubert 
Thompson  I  once  knew  in  New  York,  but  I  guess  you  are 
not  the  man.  He  was  quite  slim,  and  was  a  remarkably 
good  dancer.  He  used  to  lead  the  german."  "  I  am  the 
same  chap."  said  the  big  County  Democrat,  "  but  I  lead  the 
Irish  now." 

A  specialist  in  throat  troubles  was  called  to  treat  a  Boston 
lady,  who  manifested  so  much  interest  in  his  surgical  instru- 
ments that  he  explained  their  uses  to  her.  "  This  laryngo- 
scope," said  he,  "  is  fitted  with  small  mirrors  and  an  electric 
light ;  the  interior  of  your  throat  will  be  seen  by  me  as 
clearly  as  the  exterior  ;  you  would  be  surprised  to  know  how 
far  down  we  can  see  with  an  instrument  of  this  kind."  The 
operation  over,  the  lady  appeared  somewhat  agitated. 
"  Poor  girl,"  said  her  sister,  who  was  present ;  "  it  must  have 
been  very  painful."  "  Oh,  no  ;  not  that,  not  that,"  whispered 
the  Boston  lady  ;  "but  just  as  he  fixed  his  instrument  in 
place  I  remembered  that  I  had  a  hole  in  my  stocking." 

♦ 

A  certain  duchess  happening  to  pass  through  the  Burling- 
ton Arcade,  in  London,  stopped  for  an  instant  before  a  bon- 
net-shop. An  elderly  individual  came  up,  and  in  winning 
tones  inquired  if  she  admired  the  bonnets.  Slightly  sur- 
prised, she  answered  that  she  thought  them  very  pretty. 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "would  you  like  me  to  buy  you  one?" 
Thoroughlv  appreciating  the  joke,  she  immediately  said  that 
nothing  would  please  her  more.  After  having  carefully  ex- 
amined every  bonnet,  she  finally  chose  one,  for  which  her 
ancient  admirer  promptly  paid.  "  What  address  shall  I  send 
it  to,  madam  ?"  asked  the  assistant.     The  answer  came  in  a 

clear,  steady  voice,  "To  the  Duchess  of ,  No. 

Street."     When  she  turned  around  she  found  that  her  friend 
had  vanished. 

♦ 

A  Georgian  tells  how  a  colored  parson  in  his  State  once 
made  clear  even  to  the  dullest  of  his  flock  the  difficulty  of 
treading  the  straight  and  narrow-  path,  as  contrasted  with 
descen|  on  the  spacious  highway  leading  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. Before  he  was  well  started  in  his  discourse  he  ran 
down  the  pulpit-stairs  and  proceeded  to  suit  the  action  to  the 
word.  "  My  brethren,"  he  cried,  "  the  road  to  heaven  is  like 
this."  and  lying  flat  on  the  banister,  he  began  to  pull  himself 
up,  hand  over  hand,  as  laboriously  as  a  boy  climbs  a  greased 
pole.  At  last  he  reached  the  top,  and  got  on  his  feet  again, 
happy  in  his  Christian  victory.  Then,  having  taken  breath, 
he  exhorted  his  hearers  to  look  at  the  road  to  hell,  doubled 
one  leg  under  him  and  slid  down  the  rail,  in  a  half-sitting 
posture,  with  a  rapidity  and  grace  that  betrayed  a  juvenile 
familiarity  with  the  route. 

Horace  Greeley  made  on  many  occasions  tart  and  telling 
replies  to  his  assailants  and  correspondents.  When  Colonel 
Webb,  soon  after  he  was  pardoned  out  of  Sing  Sing,  to 
which  he  had  been  sentenced  for  fighting  a  duel  with  Mar- 
shall, of  Kentucky,  taunted  Greeley  about  his  dress,  he  re- 
plied that  but  for  the  clemency  of  Governor  Seward,  Webb's 
dress  (the  prison  garb)  would  have  attracted  more  attention 
than  his  in  Broadway.  Somebody  wrote  to  him  asking  him 
for  the  autograph  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  and  Mr.  Greeley  re- 
sponded :  "  Dear  Sir :  Among  my  literary  treasures  there 
happens  to  be  exactly  one  autograph  of  our  country's  late 
lamented  poet,  Edgar  A.  Poe.  It  is  his  note  of  hand  for 
fifty  dollars,  with  my  endorsement  across  the  back.  It  cost 
me  exactly  fifty  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  (including  pro- 
test,), and  you  may  have  it  for  half  that  amount." 
♦ 

"  Stuttering  Jim  Gallagher,"  of  Waukegan,  met  Speaker 
Haines  at  the  railway  station  one  day,  where  Haines  had 
gone  to  take  the  train  for  Chicago.  Jim  laboriously  pro- 
pounded to  him  the  problem  of  how  the  donkey  was  to  get 
over  the  river,  when  there  was  no  bridge,  no  boats,  and  the 
donkey  couldn't  swim.  As  he  concluded  the  question  the 
train  pulled  up  at  the  station.  Mr.  Haines  stepped  toward 
the  car,  and,  being  unable  to  answer  the  question,  said :  "  I 
give  it  up."  This  was  what  Jim  had  anticipated,  for  therein 
lay  the  opportunity  for  the  "sell."  His  face  was  aglow  with 
expectation,  but  he  saw  his  chances  slipping  away.  He  hur- 
ried with  the  speaker  to  the  platform  of  the  car,  vainly  try- 
ing to  tell  the  answer.  The  speaker  entered  the  car.  Jim 
was  fairlv  dancing  with  vexation.  "S-s-s-s-o  d-d-did  the 
other  d-d-d-d—  Oh,  g-g-g-go  to  the  d— "  he  yelled,  as  the 
train  pulled  out  and  his  victim  was  out  of  hearing. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    BRITISH    BAR. 

"  Cockaigne  "  discusses  the  Legal  Profession  in  England. 


The  painful  lack  of  dignity  displayed  by  the  English  bench 
at  trials  in  the  higher  courts  is  a  matter  to  be  greatly  de- 
plored. During  a  trial,  not  only  are  the  questions  of  barris- 
ters and  the  replies  of  witnesses  of  a  jocular  sort  never  re- 
strained by  the  judge,  or  the  laughter  which  invariably  ensues 
never  checked,  but  no  opportunity  seems  ever  lost  by  the 
judge  himself  to  say  something  ''funny,"  and  thereby  provoke 
a  laugh.  In  short,  instead  of  instantly  stopping  laughter 
(which  ought  to  be  the  rule  in  every  dignified  court),  except 
in  the  most  exceptional  cases,  the  judges  not  only  do  not  stop 
it — they  actually  encourage  it.  Undoubtedly  the  tedium  of 
a  dry  and  protracted  trial,  and  the  long-winded  prolixity  of 
some  barristers  may  need  a  little  light  now  and  then  to  re- 
lieve the  "boundless  contiguity  of  shade" ;  but  it  is  not  that. 

I  venture  to  say,  and  I  am  confident  I  can  not  be  fairly  gain- 
sayed  in  doing  so,  that  in  almost  every  case  that  comes  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  its  different  divisions,  be  it  in 
i  lueen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer,  or  Admiralty, 
laughter  seems  as  common,  if  not  as  necessary,  a  commodity 
as  the  citation  of  authorities.  Take  any  issue  of  any  of  the 
daily  papers  when  the  different  courts  are  sitting,  and  read 
the  law  reports,  and  you'll  see  how-  often  [laughter],  [loud 
laughter],  [renewed  laughter],  and  [a  laugh]  appears  in  the 
reports  of  the  various  trials  going  on.  And  bear  in  mind  at 
the  same  time  that  these  reports  are  by  no  means  full  or  ver- 
batim accounts,  but  are  greatly  abridged.  One  day  last  week, 
just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  I  counted  the  "laughters"  in 
one  day's  report  of  a  trial  which  lasted  some  days.  Twelve 
times  was  the  word  [laughter]  recorded  in  less  than  a  col- 
umn's length. 

Now,  this  sort  of  thing  would  seem  pitiful  did  we  not  know 
that  it  occurs  among  and  underthe  control  of  (alleged)  "men 
learned  in  the  law,"  who  have  attained  the  goal  of  their  am- 
bition— a  judgeship.  It  would  be  a  pitiful  spectacle,  all  this 
unseemly,  unchecked  levity,  did  it  happen  upon  the  boards 
of  some  fourth-rate  theatre  or  concert  hall.  One  would  feel 
pity  and  sorrow  for  the  shallow  intellects  which  require  such 
constant  laughter  to  make  them  happy.  But  when  the  arena 
is  a  court  of  justice,  where  seriousness,  gravity,  and  dignity 
should  alone  be  observable  in  the  demeanor  of  those  who 
compose  it,  it  becomes  little  short  of  disgraceful.  With  the 
pomp,  and  form,  and  display  which  surround  English  courts 
to  overawe  and  astound  the  ignorant,  it  is  sadly  out  of  keep- 
ing. Fancy  a  big  burly  judge  in  scarlet  and  ermine  robes 
and  a  big  full-bottomed  wig,  grinning  and  chuckling  at  some 
silly  jibe  in  concert  with  the  barristers,  jury,  spectators,  and 
everybody  1 

Then  one  might  sometimes  feel  inclined  to  excuse  it  if  the 

II  wit"  were  really  worth  laughing  at.  But  these  legal  quips, 
which  appear  to  have  such  an  irresistible  effect  upon  the  risi- 
bilities ol  every  one  within  hearing,  are,  when  reproduced  in 
print,  very  wretched  stuff.  You  feel  sorry  for  the  people  who 
can  see  anything  to  laugh  at  in  them.  The  jokes  are  neither 
new  nor  apt,  and  have  a  smack  of  the  sawdust  about  them 
that  is  suggestive  of  their  origin.  In  America  (if  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  the  application  of  a  word  I  often  encounter  in  the 
American  papers)  they  would  be  called  "  chestnuts."  How- 
ever, that  doesn't  matter.  Punch  is  not  above  that  sort  of 
thing  nowadays,  and  revamps  old  soldiers  with  a  complacency 
that  is  actually  refreshing.  So  the  big  wigs,  and  Queen's 
Counsel  in  silk,  and  the  juniors  in  "stuff,"  shout  and  "guffaw 
at  them  as  though  they  were  about  the  brightest  scintillations 
of  true  and  original  wit  that  ever  appealed  to  man  for  recog- 
nition. Upon  sitting  for  half  an  hour  at  a  trial  in  the  royal 
courts  of  justice,  or  on  reading  an  account  of  it  after,  one 
feels  as  though  the  two  proverbs,  "  The  more  fools  the  more 
laughter,"  and  "  One  fool  makes  many,"  were  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  English  bench  and  bar  as  they  exemplify  them- 
selves at  trials  in  open  court. 

_  I  don't  really  know  what  judge  on  the  bench  to-day  is  not 
given  to  this  joking  in  court,  and  provoking  the  audience  to 
laughter.  Sir  James  Hannen,  the  president  of  the  Divorce 
Court,  is  perhaps  an  exception.  But  Sir  James  Hannen  is 
an  exceptional  man,  and  is  as  true  and  fearless  a  lawyer  and 
judge  as  ever  sat  on  the  English  bench.  The  cringing  and 
toadying  to  greater  people,  which  spring,  in  the  first  place, 
from  the  fact  that  all  O.  C.'s  are  made  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor—and there  is  no  knowing  who  may  not  become  Lord 
Chancellor— appears  totally  wanting  in  Judge  Hannen.  His 
independent  and  manly  decision  in  Lord  Durham's  recent 
nullity  of  marriage  suit  against  his  wife  would  be  sufficient  to 
show  what  he  is  in  that  respect.  And  I  don't  think  he  in- 
dulges in  levity  himself  in  court,  or  either  permits  it  or  the 
laughter  which  it  provokes  in  others.  I  dare  say  he  could 
have  been  promoted  to  be  a  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  long 
ago  did  he  try  cases  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  those 
who  appoint  the  judiciary,  though  adverse  to  his  own.  Mr. 
Justice  Lopes,  who  sent  Mr.  Stead  to  jail,  has  just  been  made 
a  Lord  Justice,  you  know.  The  star  joker  of  the  bench  (if  I 
may  s.j  term  so  august  a  personage)  is  the  present  Lord 
I  Justice  of  England,  Lord  Coleridge.  During  the  prog- 

a' he  will  squeeze  in  a  joke,  or  what  he  is  pleased 

1 ",wit,"  whenever  he   can,  and  his  toadies  know 

they  can't-  gratify  him  more  than  by  laughing.  But  if  he 
cant  always  manage  it  while  the  witnesses  are  being  exam- 
ined, be  sure  he  will  when  he  comes  to  sum  up.  He  has  the 
hi  n,  and  his  remarks  fairly  bristle  with  Joe 
Millen  n,  ...r  wit  about  on  a  par  with  them.  Here  isasam- 
Ol  what  I  mean:  Last  week,  in  the  case  of  Bishop,  the 
">oughl  reader,  again  i  Labouchire,  of  /,;,//,,  for  libel  an 
application  «...  made  before  Lord  Coleridge,  by  the  defend- 
thc  cause  on  for  trial  in  the  absence 
of  the  plaintiff  After  some  wrangling  of  a  very  debilitated 
■*■'"■:  to  the  day  on  which  the  case 

i '  Lockwood,  Q.  C,  for  the  plaintiff,  sug- 
thai  It  go  over  till  after  Christmas.  Lord  Coleridge— 
<  hristmas  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  an  action  for 
libel."     [Loud  laughter.] 

Such  was  the  report  in  the  paper  ;  yet  I  ask  any  one,  seri- 
ously, was  there  anything  to  laugh  at?  One  can't  help  think- 
ol  a  circus,  with  a  clown  in  the  ring  delighting  the  coun- 
try l.iiini. kins,  until  one  recollects  who  Lord  Coleridge  is  and 
who  are  his  hearers. 

Now,  here  is  another  specimen  of  the  sort  of  thing  I  refer 


to.  Its  wit  is  a  trifle  better,  but  the  points  so  awfully  ancient 
and  hackneyed  that  it  would  seem  as  though  no  one  could  be 
got  to  laugh  at  them  any  more.  But  that  is  not  what  I  com- 
plain of  so  much.  It  is  the  shameful  absence  of  dignity  in 
the  court,  which  is  so  glaringly  illustrated,  and  which  is  to  be 
really  more  regretted  and  deplored  than  the  poor  fun.  Such 
a  lamentable  absence  of  good  taste  and  self-respect  has  sel- 
dom been  displayed  by  both  judge  and  barrister.  A  few- 
days  ago  a  case  was  on  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Day,  of  the 
Queen's  Bench.  I  forget  who  the  parties  were,  but  it  was  a 
theatrical  case,  and  was  an  action  for  a  breach  of  some  cov- 
enant in  the  lease  of  a  theatre,  or  something  of  that  sort.  It 
doesn't  really  matter.  The  plaintiff  was  in  the  witness-box, 
and  testified  : 

"  I  went  to  the  door  and  rang  the  bell.  The  defendant 
opened  it.  I  told  her  I  had  come  to  pay  the  rent.  She 
slammed  the  door  in  my  face  and  told  me  to  go  to  h — 1." 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Kemp,  Q.  C:  "  Did  you  go  ?" 

Answer:  "No."     [Loud  laughter.] 

Mr.  Justice  Day  :  "  He  went  to  law  instead."  [Renewed 
laughter.] 

Mr.  Kemp,  Q.  C:  "About  the  same  thing,  my  lord." 
[Loud  laughter.] 

Edifying,  very ;  wasn't  it  ?  What  must  laymen  think  of 
law  as  a  science  when  its  professors  hold  its  dignity  so  lightly 
as  to  make  silly  jokes  about  it  in  public? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  don't  suppose  the  standard  of 
the  English  bench  and  bar  was  ever  so  low  as  at  present.  I 
don't  mean  in  integrity,  of  course,  but  in  ability.  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  a  man  on  the  bench  from  the  Lord  Chancellor 
down  through  the  Lord  Justices  of  Appeal  to  the  junior  jus- 
tices who  sit  at  nisi  ptius,  who  can  compare  in  legal  ability 
with  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  There  isn't  a  justice  in  England  who  is  the  peer  of 
Chief  Justice  Waite  or  Justice  Field.  I  fancy  Lord  Cole- 
ridge's visit  to  America  showed  him  this,  if  he  didn't  know  it 
before.  As  for  the  bar — well,  I  should  be  pleased  to  have 
any  one  tell  me  who  there  is  at  it  to-day  worthy  of  the  name 
and  fame  of  Erskine,  Law,  Scott,  or  Scarlett?  I  take  Sir 
F-rrer  Hershell  for  example.  He  was  Gladstone's  last  So- 
licitor General,  and  it  is  said  will  be  Attorney  General  if  the 
Liberals  form  a  cabinet.  He  is  thought  a  great  lawyer,  here 
in  England.  But  I  venture  to  say  he  wouldn't  be  in  Amer- 
ica. At  all  events  I  don't  think  I  am  very  far  wrong  when  I 
attribute  his  high  reputation  and  that  of  others,  like  Sir 
Henry  James,  Mr.  Charles  Russell,  0.  C,  and  Sir  Richard 
Webster,  not  so  much  to  their  own  superiority  as  to  the 
marked  inferiority  of  the  men  they  have  had  to  compete 
with,  and  above  whom  they  have  risen  in  the  public  estima- 
tion. It  is  just  like  Henry  Irving.  He  is  thought  a  great  actor 
because  there  .have  been  no  other  actors  of  eminence  in  Eng- 
land for  years.  If  our  English  barristers  had  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  American  bar  to  cross  swords  with,  not  only 
they  themselves,  but  those  who  think  them  great,  would  see 
how  really  weak  they  are.  I  should  fancy  so  from  what  I 
have  heard. 

Apropos  of  this  very  subject,  I  was  the  other  day  convers- 
ing with  an  American  gentleman,  a  lawyer  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  is  visiting  England,  and  among  other  topics  of  a 
lengthy  and  most  enjoyable  talk,  was  this  one  of  the  English 
bench  and  bar.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  English 
lawyers. 

"Frankly?" 

"  Yes,  frankly,"  I  said.  "  Give  your  honest  opinion.  I 
shan't  mind.  I  am  not  exactly  in  love  with  the  fraternity 
myself." 

"Well,"  said  he,  "  I  never  was  so  disappointed  in  my  life. 
"You  see,  an  American  lawyer  comes  over  to  England  with 
his  mind  full  up  with  men  like  Ellenborough,  Eldon,  Stowell, 
Erskine,  Scarlett,  Denman,  and  men  of  that  order,  and  he 
expects  naturally  to  find  that  standard  kept  up.  He  has  read 
about  these  men  ever  since  he  began  the  first  volume  of 
Blackstone's  "  Commentaries,"  and  his  idea  of  the  English' 
bar  is — them.  Well,  what  does  he  find  ?  Any  Mansfields  or 
Stowells  on  the  bench,  or  Broughams  or  Scotts  at  the  bar? 
I  should  say  not.  Why,  take  the  whole  outfit,  and  they 
haven't  what  we  call  in  America  a  big  man  among  them. 
There  isn't  a  city  of  any  size  in  the  Union  that  hasn't  men 
far  their  superior.  Look  at  Evarts,  and  Graham,  and  Beach. 
I  haven't  yet  seen  any  banister  here  that  can  come  near  them. 
Your  bar  lacks  genius.  They  have  no  magnetism,  no  power. 
They  know  the  law,  I  dare  say.  It  would  be  queer  if  they 
didn't.  But  the  originality  of  mind  which  can  suggest  a 
novel  point  and  support  it  by  principle  and  analogy,  seems 
lost  in  the  strict  following  of  precedents.  Then  there  is  too 
much  infernal  red  tape,  and  etiquette,  and  fuss,  and  feathers 
— too  many  wigs  and  gowns,  and  not  enough  independence. 
You  say  your  bench  are  above  bribery  and  corruption.  Per- 
haps they  are.  I  notice  one  thing,  however,  and  that  is  that 
you  take  deuced  good  care  to  give  them  salaries  big  enough 
to  remove  them  from  temptation.  But  that  isn't  what  I 
mean  by  lack  of  independence.  I  mean  that  not  one  of 
them  would  dare  to  go  counter  to  popular  opinion  in  his  de- 
cisions. Look  at  the  Armstrong  case.  Then  the  jealousies. 
There  was  old  Judah  P.  Benjamin.  I'm  a  Northern  man, 
but  I'm  not  so  prejudiced  as  not  to  say  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  advocates,  orators,  and  lawyers  America  has  pro- 
duced. Was  there  a  man  at  the  English  bar  who  could  hold 
a  candle  to  him  ?  I  should  say  not.  But  what  favor  was  he 
shown?  An  empty  patent  of  precedence.  What  was  that 
for  a  man  like  him  ?  He  should  have  been  made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor.  Hut  they  would  not  recognize  him.  Yet,  no  thanks 
to  them,  by  his  own  superior  intellect  and  ability  he  achieved 
an  eminence  at  the  English  bar  that  no  English  lawyer  has 
ever  gained  in  these  days.  He  ought  to  have  been  put  on 
the  bench,  at  any  rate." 

I  Mil,"  said  I,  "don't  you  know  why  he  was  never  made  a 
judge  ? " 

Bei    use  they  were  jealous  of  him." 

"Jealous  of  him,  they  may  have  been  ;  but  that  was  not 
thtf  reason.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  Mr.  Benjamin  was  never 
made  a  judge?  It  was  simply  because  the  English  govern- 
ment wouldn't  trust  hiin.  He  turned  traitor  to  one  country, 
and  might  to  another.     You  never  heard  that  before,  eh  ?" 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  1  never  did.  But  it's  not  unlikely.  I 
never  thought  of  that." 

Now,  just  one  word,  before  I  close,  on  a  very  different  sub- 
ject.    It  is  to  correct  one  or  two  "smarties"  from  this  side 


who  correspond  with  some  American  papers,  and  who  keep 
on  repeating  and  telling  their  readers  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  called  "Turn-Turn"  and  "Turn"  in  London. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prince  is  called  "Tummy" — 
that  is  the  pet  name  he  goes  by.  Everybody  who  knows  any 
thing  knows  that.  The  name  is  not  a  chance  appellation,  ap- 
plied without  either  rhyme,  reason,  or  meaning.  It  is  a 
childish  and  playful  reference  to  his  Royal  Highness's  stom- 
ach, the  rotundity  of  which  is  one  of  his  most  striking  feat- 
ures. Cockaigne. 
London,  December  26,  1S85. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


A- 
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al 
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Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  is  so  seldom  seen  in  public  that  she 
caused  a  flutter  in  a  New  York  theatre  box  a  few  evenings 
ago. 

To  John  W.  Mackay,  of  bonanza  fame,  is  attributed  the 
pathetic  remark  that  vast  wealth  brought  with  it,  to  him  al 
least,  the  cruel  regret  of  being  indifferent  as  to  whether  hi 
won  or  lost  at  poker. 

Andrew  H.  Carnegie  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  have  recently 
admitted  their  seventeen  superintendents  and  foremen  into 
an  industrial  partnership.  Their  several  shares  range  from 
one  hundred  and  five  thousand  dollars  down  to  five  thousand 
dollars. 

Of  the  Duke  of  Seville,  who  has  lately  made  himself  of- 
fensively conspicuous  in  Spain,  it  is  said  that  he  once  wenl 
to  a  ball  without  any  cravat.      The  reason  was  that  just  b 
fore  dressing  he  had  dismissed  his  valet  for  insolence,  an 
did  not  know  how  to  tie  a  cravat  himself. 

"All  of  the  candidates,"  it  is  noted,  "of  the  Presidenti; 
ticket  of  1872  are  dead.     They  were  Grant,  Greeley,  Wilson, 
and  Brown.     General  John  C.  Fremont  is  the  sole  survivoi 
of  the  campaign  of  1856,  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  1S60,  George 
H.  Pendleton  of  1864,  and  Horatio  Seymour  of  186S." 

The  wife  of  ex-Secretary  Belknap  is  living  in  Paris  educat- 
ing her  daughters.  They  are  as  devoted  to  each  other  as 
ever,  but  the  lady  who  once,  as  the  most  fascinating  lady  of 
the  Cabinet,  led  Washington  society,  and  whose  No.  1  shoe 
was  the  envy  of  all  the  ladies  of  the  capital,  shuns  the  society 
in  which  she  was  the  queen. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  has  made  up  with  Damala,  her  handsome 
husband — who,  by  the  way,  has  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  actors  in  Paris.  As  Edward  King  wittily  puts  it,  she 
has  entirely  forgiven  him  for  what  she  has  done  to  him,  and 
is  going  to  take  him  with  her  on  her  next  tour  to  this  coun- 
try and  South  America.  She  offers  him  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars out  of  the  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  she 
is  to  get  from  the  managers  of  the  tour. 

Berry,  the  English  hangman,  is  a  tall,  respectable-looking 
man,  with  the  appearance  of  a  mechanic.  He  is  a  shoe- 
maker by  trade,  but  does  not  work  now,  as  the  executioner  is 
well  paid.  He  gets  fifty  dollars  a  head,  or,  when  there  are 
more  than  one,  fifty  dollars  for  the  first,  twenty-five  dollars 
for  the  second,  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  third,  with  all 
his  expenses  paid.  The  first  essential  is  nerve,  and  Berry 
has  nerve.  Binns,  who  preceded  him,  was  a  braggart,  and 
liked  publicity.  He  would  smoke  his  pipe  outside  half  an 
hour  before  an  execution,  and  drink,  and  had  an  active  tongue. 
Now  the  executioner  is  obliged  to  sleep  in  jail  the  night  be- 
fore a  hanging.  Calcraft,  who  was  hangman  for  so  many 
years,  was  also  a  shoemaker,  and,  like  Berry,  a  quiet,  retiring 
man. 

M.  Vereschagen,  not  content  with  proving  by  copious 
Scripture  extracts  that  he  is  fully  justified  in  painting  the 
Holy  Family  as  one  of  many  members,  now  turns  the  tables 
on  his  detractors,  and,  protesting  against  the  epithet  "anti- 
Christian,"  which  has  been  applied  to  his  pictures,  asks,  in 
his  turn,  "  Is  it  Christian  to  represent  God  and  his  saints  sit- 
ting on  clouds  as  though  on  chairs  or  armchairs  ?  Is  it 
Christian  to  make  Christ  a  Roman  patrician,  and  the  saints 
of  both  sexes  slaves' of  his  household?  Is  it  Christian  to 
muffle  up  the  image  of  Christ  with  costly  dress-material,  to 
seat  Him  on  a  throne  of  gold  and  silver,  enriched  with  jew- 
els, and  put  a  crown  on  His  head  and  a  sceptre  into  His 
hands?  All  this  in  the  clouds  !  Is  it  Christian  to  dress  the 
Virgin  in  Pompadour  costumes,  and  to  cover  her  with  trin- 
kets weighing  pounds  ?  I  have  had  occasion  to  study  the 
cults  of  different  religions,  but  among  the  Buddhists  and 
Brahminists  I  have  never  found  stranger  idols  than  the  Ma- 
donnas in  some  Christian  churches." 

Mr.  Winston,  the  new  Minister  to  Persia,  has  planned  to 
make  a  most  imposing  display  when  he  reaches  Teheran. 
He  is  a  millionaire,  who  lost  his  wife  several  years  ago,  and 
who  has  been  in  Europe  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  wan- 
dering about  seeking  pleasure  and  distraction.  Two  or  three 
months  ago  he  returned  to  this  country  with  the  distinct  idea 
of  obtaining  some  foreign  mission.  He  had  visited  every 
capital  of  Europe,  and  has  for  some  time  contemplated  vis- 
iting Asia.  To  do  this  at  an  advantage,  he  desired  to  obtain 
an  official  appointment.  He  has  taken,  since  his  appoint- 
ment, an  innocent  delight  in  planning  various  ways  for  the 
entertainment  of  Persian  society  circles.  He  has  read  with 
absorbing  interest  the  reminiscences  of  Benjamin,  the  former 
minister.  He  noted  with  care  that  no  minister  is  respected 
who  does  not  have  at  least  six  outriders.  The  Chicago  mill- 
ionaire Oriental  diplomate  has  fixed  in  his  mind  to  have  this 
number  at  the  very  least.  His  plan  of  wearing  an  imposing 
uniform  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  peremptory  dispatch 
from  the  State  Department.  Mr.Jiayard,  through  the  pro- 
longed criticism  of  his  absurd  and  questionable  appoint- 
ments in  the  diplomatic  service,  has  become  very  sensitive. 
He  was  enraged  by  reading  the  telegraphic  reports  in  Chi- 
cago describing  the  resplendent  uniform  Mr.  Winston  had 
ordered.  He  caused  a  very  curt  dispatch  to  be  sent  to  his 
Chicago  selection,  and  Mr.  Winston,  through  force  of  this 
threat,  resigned  his  position  in  the  Illinois  paper-soldier 
brigade.  Nothing  short  of  this  order  would  have  made 
Winston  give  up  so  suddenly  his  greatly  desired  brigadier- 
generalship.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Winston  say  that  he  will 
not  be  cheated  out  of  wearing  the  uniform  in  any  event,  and 
that  he  will  smuggle  it  in  his  baggage  for  use  when  he  gets 
beyond  the  range  of  American  newspaper  reporters. 


■: 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  "J.  E.  Tippett, 
P.  O.  Box  2546,  San  Francisco,  Cal."  Original  problems,  games,  solutions, 
and  correspondence  on  Chess  matters  solicited. 


Problem  202.— By  W.  A.  Shinkman,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
White— King  at   KKt3;  Queen   at  QB4;  Rook   at   Q5;  Knight  at 

KKt4 ;  Pawn  at  QKt*. 
BLACK — King  at  K5;  Knight  at  KB6;   Pawns  at  K3,    K.4,    KKL4, 

Q5.  QR2. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  203.— By  Geo.  J.  Slater,  Bolton,  England, 

(Problem  No.  187  corrected.) 

BLACK- 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

Solutions  of  Problems. 
I— Q  KKt  sq 

I— B  B2  1— K  Q4  (a,  b) 

2 — B  K4  ch  2 — K  moves 

3 — R  K2  or  Q  Kt3  mates. 

1— B  x  B  I  (b)  1 1— P  K$ 

2 — Kt  B3  ch     2 — K  moves  2 — R  Q3  dbl  ch  2 — K  moves 

3 — R  x  P  mates.  3 — B  R2  mates. 

No.  192  was  solved  by  H'y  Dobinson,  Oakland,  and  W.,  Tomb- 
stone, A.  T. 

No.  193  was  solved  by  H'y  Dobinson.  Oakland,  and  James  Harvey, 
Nanaimo,  B.  C. 


No.  192 — 
No.  193 — 

a)  1- 


To  Correspondents. 
J?  H.,  Nanaimo — No.  195  is  correctly  printed. 

E.  H.  C,  Chois.  Mex: — Morphy's  games  are  published  in  Bohn  Li- 
brary, and  can  be  purchased  through  any  bookseller  for  $2. 

C.  L.  T. ,  Marysville — In  No.  199,  suppose  Black  moves  K*K.5? 


Game  No.  09. 

The  match  Tor  the  championship  of  the  world  is  at  present  the  all- 
engrossing  topic  in  the  chess  world.  As  the  match  continues,  the  in- 
terest among  chess-players  increases  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every 
other  subject  connected  with  the  pastime,  the  result  being  still  a  matter 
of  conjecture ;  but,  contrary  to  the  prophecies  of  the  quid  nuncs  at  the 
East,  Mr.  Steinitzdoes  not  at  present  appear  to  have  the  matter  entirely 
in  his  own  hands.  The  record,  to  date  of  going  to  press,  is  as  follows : 
Third  game,  played  on  15th  inst. ,  Queen's  gambit  declined,  opened  by 
Dr.  Zukertort,  in  which  the  doctor  reversed  the  result  of  the  first  game 
with  same  opening  by  winning  in  forty-seven  moves.  'Fourth  game, 
played  on  iSth  inst.,  Ruy  Lopez  Knight's  game,  opened  by  Mr.  Steinitz 
and  won  by  Dr.  Zukertort.  The  fifth  game,  played  on  the  20th  inst., 
Queen's  Gambit  declined,  was  won  by  Dr.  Zukertort.  According  to 
agreement,  the  match  is  now  adjourned  to  St.  Louis,  where  it  will  be 
continued  until  three  games  are  won. 

We  give  our  readers  the  first  and  second  games  of  the  match,  the 
notes  appended  to  both  being  by  Captain  Geo.  H.  Mackenzie. 


QUEEN  S   GAMBIT    DECLINED. 


White. 

Zukertort. 

1-PQ4 
2— p  qb4 
3-PK3 

4-K.t  QB3 

5-Kt  KB3 

6— PQR3 

7-PB5 

8— P  QKt4 

9— B  K2 
10— B  Kt2 
II— Kt  Q2 
12— P  KR3 
13-P  QR4 
J4-PQKi5(d) 
15-P  Kt3 
16— K  B  sq 
17— P  x  Kt 
18— K  Kt2 
19 — Q  KKt  sq 
20— K  Bsq 
21—  Q  KB2 
22— KtP  x  P  (g)  22 
23 — KR  Kt  sq     23 


Black. 
Steinitz. 

1-PQ4 

2-P  QB3  (a) 

3-B  KB+ 

4-PK3 

5— Kt  Q2 

6-BQ3 

7— B  B2 

8— P  K+  (b) 

9— Kt  KB3 
10— P  K5 
11— P  KR4  (c) 
12— Kt  KB  sq 
13— Kt  KKt3 
14— Kt  R5 
15 — Kt  Kt7  ch 
16— Kt  x  P  ch  (e) 
17— B  x  KtP 
18— B  B2 
19-R  KR3  (f) 
20— R  KKt3 
21— Q  Q2 
PxP 
B  x  P  ch 


24- 


White. 

K  K  sq 
25 — B  x  Kt 
26— Kt  K2 
27 — Kt  KB4 
28— B  QB3 
29 — Kt  K2 
3(3 — Q  Kt2 
31— Kt  KB  sq 
32— K  Q2 
33-P  QR5 
34— KR  Rsq 


24- 


Black. 

-Kt  Kt5 

-Bx  B 
26—  Q  K2  (h) 
27-R  KR3  (i) 
28— P  KKt4 
29— R  KB3 
30— R  KB6  (j) 
31— QR  Ktsq(k) 
32— P  KB4 
33-P  KB5 
34— Q  B2 


35-QR  K  sq  (1)  35-P  x  P  ch 


36— Kt  x  P 
37-Q  x  R  (m) 
38— Kt  x  B  (n) 
39— K  B2 
40— BQ2 
41— B  QB  sq 
42— K  B3 
43— R  R7  ch 
44— R  R6  ch 
45— Bx  KP 
46- 


36— R  B7 
37-Q  x  Q 
38— B  B5  ch 
39— P  x  Kt 
40— P  K6 
ji—  Q  KKt7 
42— K  Q2 
43— K  K3 
44— K  KB4 
45— B  x  B 
R  KB  sq  ch  46— B  B5  (p) 
(o)  and  White  resigns. 


(a)  Generally  considered  inferior  to  P  K3,  but  the  line  of  play  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Steinitz  in  the  present  game  would  seem  to  show  that  it  is 
no  wise  inferior  to  the  orthodox  reply  of  P  K3. 

(bj  An  excellent  move,  which  either  breaks  up  White's  centre  or  per- 
mits Black  to  establish  a  formidable  Pawn  at  K5. 

(c'f  An  unexpected  coup  to  most  of  the  spectators,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  profound  combination. 

{d)  White  pursues  his  attack  on  the  Queen's  side,  while  Black  masses 
his  forces  against  the  adverse  King's  entrenchments. 

le)  A  beautiful  sacrifice  which  forces  the  game. 

(f)  The  importance  of  Black's  eleventh  move  is  now  very  apparent. 
The  Rook  comes  at  once  into  action,  threatening  a  fatal  check  at  K13. 

(g)  Only  a  temporary  diversion. 

(h)  Having  in  view  the  advance  of  the  KRP. 

(i)  Decidedly  better  than  the  more  obvious  move  of  R  KB3,  which 
had  many  advocates  among  the  lookers-on. 

lj)  A  capital  stroke  of  play,  reducing  White's  most  important  piece 
to  a  state  of  masterly  inactivity. 

(k)  B  KR6  looks  very  strong,  as  it  forces  White's  Q  to  KR  sq.  (He 
can  not  play  Q  x  KtP  on  account  of  the  reply,  R  x  Kt  ch.).  but  Mr. 
Steinitz  sees  he  can  wait,  and  seizes  meanwhile  the  open  file  with  his 
hitherto  inactive  Rook. 


(1)  The  only  move  to  save  the  loss  of  a  piece,  which  was  threatened 
by  P  x  P  ch  and  R  KB7. 

(m)  If  37  Q  KKt  sq,  then  follows 37— QB6;  38  Kt  x  B,  QQoch;  39 
K  B  sq,  R  Kt3  and  mate. 

(n)  Dr.  Zukertort  remarked  afterward   that   he  ought   now  to  have  j 
played  KR  KB  sq,  attacking  the  adverse  Queen. 

(o)  A  plunge  of  despair. 

(p)  Of  course,  if  Q  x  R,  White  wins  the  Queen  by  Kt  K13  ch,  etc. 


Game  No.  100. 

SCOTCH 

GAMBIT. 

White. 

Black. 

1 1  'hitc. 

Black. 

Steinitz. 

Zukertort. 

24-R  Q  sq  (h) 

24-R  Q+ 

1— PK4 

1-PK4 

25— B  x  R 

2S— Q  x  B 

2— Kt  KB3 

2-Kt  QB3 

26— Kt  R5 

26— Q  K  sq 

3— P  Q4  la) 

3— P  X  P 

27— Kt  KB4 

27— R  K4 

4— Kt  x  P 

4— Kt  KB3  (b) 

28— P  KR4  (i) 

28— P  QB4 

5-Kt  QB3 

5-B  QKtS 

29— P  KR5 

29-R  K5 

6— Kt  x  Kt 

6— KtP  x  Kt 

30-P  QB3 

30— Q  QKt  sq 

7-BQ3 

7-P  Q4  (c) 

31-P  KK13 

31— Q  K4 

8— P  x  P 

8— P  x  P 

32 — Kt  K16 

32-QQ3 

9 — Castles 

9 — Castles 

33-Kt  B4 

33-P  Q6 

10 — B  KKt5 

10— PQB3 

34-P  QKt3 

34-P  QB5 

11— Kt  K2 

11— B  Q3 

35— R  QKt  sq 

35- K  R2 

12— Kt  Kt3 

12— P  KR3 

36— K  R2 

36-Q  QKt3 

13  -  B  Q2 

13-Kt  Kt5  (d) 

37 — K  Kt  sq 

37— B  Kt2 

14  -B  K2 

14-Q  KRS 

38— R  Kt2 

38-Q  QB3 

15  -  B  x  Kt 

IS— Bx  B 

39-P  KB3 

39— Q  QB4  ch 

,6— Q  QB  sq 

16— B  K7  (e) 

40— Q  KB2 

40— R  K8  ch 

17— R  K  sq 

17— B  QR3 

41— K  R2  (k) 

41— Q  x  Q  ch 

18— B  QB3  (f) 

18— P  KB4 

42—  R  x  Q 

42— B  x  BP 

19-R  K6  (g) 

19-QR  Q  sq 

43-P  KKt4  (1) 

43-B  K7 

20— Q  Q2 

20—  PQ5 

44— Kt  K12 

44-PQ7 

21— B  QR5 

21— R  Q2 

45— Kt  K3 

45— P  x  QKtP 

22— R  x  B 

22— R  x  R 

46-RP  x  P 

46— B  x  KtP  (m) 

23-B  QKt4 

23-Q  KB3 

and  White  resigns. 

(a)  The  first  time,  so  far  as  we  can  recall  Mr.  Steinitz's  published 
games,  that  he,  in  an  important  match  game,  as  first  player,  adopts 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Scotch  Gambit." 

(b)  A  favorite  defense  of  Dr.  Zukertort,  who  in  more  than  one  of  his 
match  games  with  Blackbume  played  the  text  move  in  preference  to  the 
more  popular  4  B  QB4. 

(c)  B  x  Kt  ch  either  on  this  or  the  preceding  move  would  break  up 
White's  pawns  on  the  Queen's  side,  but  Black  probably  preferred  re- 
taining his  two  Bishops. 

(d)  This  move,  in  our  opinion,  gives  Dr.  Zukertort  an  unmistakable 
advantage  in  position. 

(e)  Which,  however,  he  throws  away  by  this  premature  attack  on  the 
Rook.  16  KR  K  sq  would  have  greatly  cramped  the  action  of  the 
White  pieces. 

(f)  With  this  capital  move,  White  turns  the  tables  on  his  opponent. 
He  threatens  19  B  x  KtP,  to  avoid  which  Black  must  either  play  B  B 
sq,  Q  Ktf,  or  make  the  text  more  P  KB4. 

(g)  A  formidable  post  for  the  Rook. 

(h)  White  might  now  have  taken  KBP  with  Kt,  but  as  the  result 
would  have  been  to  leave  the  adversary  with  Bishop  of  an  opposite 
color,  which  would  probably  lead  to  a  draw,  Mr.  Steinitz,  who  is  play- 
ing to  win,  prefers  attacking  the  apparently  weak  centre  Pawn. 

(i)  It  is  tolerably  evident  why  White  can  not  capture  the  QP  should 
the  Rook  be  captured. 

(k)  White,  in  trying  to  avoid  the  draw,  has  drifted  into  an  untenable 
position,  and  must  now  lose  the  game. 

(1)  If  R  x  B  the  Black  Pawn  marches  on  to  Queen. 

(m)  The  latter  part  of  the  game  is  admirably  played  by  Dr.  Zukertort. 


Herr  Ernest  Falkbeer,  a  well-known  chess-player,  died  recently  at 
Vienna,  after  a  few  weeks'  illness,  aged  sixty  years.  Herr  Falkbeer  re- 
sided in  London  from  1856  to  1864,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  lead- 
ing chess  periodicals  for  many  years,  notably  the  Chess-Players'  Chron- 
icle and  Chess- Players'  Magazine,  he  having  published  the  latter  from 
its  beginning,  in  1863,  to  its  transfer  to  Herr  Lowenthal,  in  1864.  He 
also  translated  into  English  Max  Lange's  "Sketch  from  the  Chess 
World,"  which  comprised  all  of  Morphy's  games  played  during  his 
visit  to  Europe  in  1858.  Herr  Falkbeer  will  be  remembered  by  Ameri- 
can readers  as  the  author  of  the  sketches  which,  after  translation,  were 
published  in  Brentano's  Chess  Monthly. 


The  present  struggle  for  the  chess  championship  has  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  out  from  their  retirement  a  number  of  the  older  players,  who 
have  for  many  years  past  taken  little  or  no  interest  in  active  play.  Our 
exchanges  note  the  presence  at  the  match  of  Mr.  W.  ].  A.  Fuller,  the 
eminent  lawyer,  who  was  so  instrumental  in  bringing  Morphy  before  the 
public;  Mr.  Eugene  Brenzinger,  who  will  be  remembered  by  many  as  a 
contributor  of  chess  problems  and  articles  to  chess  periodicals  twenty 
years  ago;  Dr.  J.  P.  Barnett,  a  problem  cdmposer  and  contributor  to 
the  old  American  Chess  Monthly,  and  others  whose  names  are  familiar 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  chess  in  this  country. 


The  first  number  of  the  Wanderer,  published  in  Milwaukee,  Wis,, 
has  been  received.  This  sprightly  little  monthly  is  made  doubly  inter- 
esting by  its  two  pages  devoted  to  the  interests  of  chess.  Our  friend, 
K.  D.  Peterson,  finds  time  enough  to  take  charge  of  this  department, 
in  addition  to  that  contained  in  the  Mirror  of  American  Sports,  and, 
as  is  usual  with  all  his  undertakings,  makes  it  a  success.  The  present 
number  contains,  among  other  chess  matter,  three  problems  on  dia- 
grams and  a  cut  of  the  champions  at  play,  which  needs  to  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.     The  subscription  to  the  Wanderer  is  $i"per  year. 


The  International  Chess  Magazine  for  January  has  been  received,  and 
is  a  very  welcome  visitor.  Its  outward  appearance  has  been  improved 
by  the  addition  of  an  illuminated  cover,  which  gives  the  magazine  a 
handsome  appearance.  The  contents  are  up  to  the  usual  standard  of 
excellence.  Intending  subscribers  should  address  at  once  Mr.  William 
Steinitz,  Postoffice  box  2937,  New  York  city,  in  order  to  obtain  the  first 
number  of  the  present  volume.  Subscription  price,  three  dollars  per 
annum. 

♦ 

The  New  York  Chess  Club  held  its  annual  meeting  on  Saturday, 
January  9,  1886,  and  elected  the  following  officers :  President,  Samuel 
Lloyd ;  Vice-President,  Dr.  O.  F.  Jentz ;  Treasurer,  A.  Vorrath  ;  Finan- 
cial Secretary,  C.  Schubert;  Recording  Secretary,  P.J.  Dogle;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Herbert  H.  Walker,  E.  J.  Kaltenback,  S.  Ellsworth, 
James  Burkes,  C.  Angresius,  and  J.  H.  A.  Filch. 

A  new  chess  club  was  organized  lately  at  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  doubt- 
less induced  by  the  present  decided  interest  in  the  noble  pastime.  Its 
principal  officers  are,  President,  L.  L.  Spring;  Secretary,  W.  C.  Alpers. 

A  chess  column  has  been  commenced  in  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Union, 
under  the  editorial  charge  of  Capt.  Geo.  H.  Mackenzie.  Who  says 
there  is  not  a  boom  in  chess  ? 


Foolish  Fears :  Young  Wife—  "  There's  a  gentleman  in  the  parlor, 
dear,  who  wishes  to  see  you."  He — "  Do  you  know  who  it  is?"  1'. 
W. — "You  must  forgive  me,  dear,  but  that  cough  of  yours  has  worried 
me  so  of  late,  and  you  take  such  poor  care  of  your  health,  and — and, 
you  don't  know  how  anxious  I've  been,  and— and  oh,  if  I  were  to  lose 
you,  my  darling!"  (Bursts  into  tears.)  He — "There,  there,  dear. 
Your  fondness  for  me  has  inspired  foolish  and  unnecessary  fears.  I'm 
all  right;  you  mustn't  be  alarmed*  But  I'll  see  the  physician,  of  course, 
just  to  satisfy  you.  Is  it  Dr.  Pellet?"  Y.  W. — "  N-no,  it  is  not  a 
doctor,  it's  a — a— life  insurance  agent." — Life. 


POPULARITY    OF    AUTHORS. 

The  Sales  of  Standard  Works  by  a  Large  London  House. 

George  Routledge,  head  of  the  immense  publishing-house 
of  George  Routledge  &  Sons,  London,  has  lately  been  inter- 
viewed concerning  the  sales  of  his  cheap  editions  of  standard 
works.  The  figures  are  instructive  concerning  the  popularity 
of  the  respective  authors.     He  said : 

"  In  1S38  I  took  a  small  shop  in  Ryder's  Court,  Leicester 
Square,  and  faced  the  world.  I  was  always  brooding  over 
cheap  books,  and  the  real  origin  of  my  business  was  the  pub- 
lication of  a  cheap  iss^e  of  Fenimore  Cooper's  novels.  They 
proved  a  hit,  and  I  saw  that  I  was  on  the  right  track.  What 
gave  me  a  real  status  among  publishers  was  the  proposal 
which  I  made,  and  which  was  accepted  by  the  late  Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  for  the  publication  of  his  novels.  I  gave  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  right  to  publish  his  books  for  ten  years, 
a  step  I  never  regretted.  1  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  '  Un- 
cle Tom's  Cabin,'  which  was  a  good  friend  to  me.  There 
was  no  copyright,  and  other  publishers  had  seized  upon  it. 
I  turned  out  an  edition  which  was  a  little  better  than  the 
other,  and,  moreover,  induced  Lord  Carlisle  to  write  a  pref- 
ace, which  gave  it  an  air  of  distinction.  We  couldn't  print 
it  fast  enough,  so  great  was  the  demand,  and  I  dare  say  we 
have  printed  as  many  as  600,000  copies  of  the  seven  or  eight 
editions.  The  vogue  for  the  book  was  quite  amusing  at  the 
time — it  was  not  a  vogue,  but  a  craze.  I  remember  when  all 
the  people  in  a  single  compartment  of  a  railway  carriage 
would  be  reading  it,  and  if  the  train  stopped  and  they  hap- 
pened to  look  up  each  one  smiled  confusedly  and  let  his  eyes 
drop  once  more  on  the  pages.  '  Queechy '  and  '  The  Wide, 
Wide  World  '  also  commanded  enormous  sales.  In  round 
numbers,  I  believe  we  print  6,000,000  books  in  the  year,  and 
bind  4,000,000,  and  our  binding  clerk — that  is,  he  who  re- 
ceives the  books  into  the  house — counts  no  less  than  14,000 
books  in  a  day,  or  4,200,000  books  in  a  working  year  of  300 
days.  My  library  contains  the  five  thousand  books  that  I 
have  published." 

The  following  figures  show  a  year's  sale.  First  we  give  a 
miscellaneous  table  of  figures,  taken  at  random.  In  the  case 
of  Scott's  novels,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Black,  of 
Edinburgh,  also  publishes  a  cheap  edition,  which  commands 
a  great  sale  ; 

Lytton's  (sixpenny  edition).. 80,000  j  Sterne 2,865 

Scott's  Novels 30,000     Innocents  Abroad 5. 575 


Marryats  Novels 60.000 

Robinson  Crusoe  (18  mos.).. 40,000 
The  English  Opium-eater. . .   1,910 

Gulliver's  Travels 2,480 

Jack  Hinton 8,000 


Arabian  Nights 1.403 

-•Esop's  Fables 2,427 

Amelia 4.900 

Joseph  Andrews. ...    S-~h° 

Tom  Jones 8,200 


Of  the  three-and-sixpenny  edition  of  Lord  Lytton's  novels, 
Routledge  has  sold  during  the  last  twelve  months : 


Pelham 656 

A  Strange  Story 740 

What  will  he  Do  with  It  ? . .  1.604 

Eugene  Aram 870 

My  Novel 700 

The  following  figures  show  the  twelve  months'  sale  of  Har- 
rison Ainsworth:s  novels : 


Night  and  Morning 1,170  I 

The  Last  of  the  Barons. . . .  1,440  | 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. .  1,470  I 

Alice 980 

The  Caxtons 880 


Jack  Sheppard 8.400 

Guy  Fawkes ....    9,880 

Lancashire  Witches 5-95° 


Windsor  Castle 10, 170 

Tower  of  London n.75° 

Rookwood 9.256 

Old  St.  Paul's 10,000 

The  following  figures  show  the  twelve  months1  sale  of  Fen 
imore  Cooper's  novels : 
The  Deerslayer 3.290 


Mr.  Parnell  probably  receives  the  largest   mail  and  sends  the  fewest 
replies  of  any  similarly  conspicuous  politician  in  the  world. 


The  Bravo 1, 

The  Borderers 2.030 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. .  4,360- 


The  Pathfinder 3,636 

The  Pilot 3-575 

Prairie 3.200 

Red  Rover. 2.830 


In  a  year's  sale  of  some  of  Dumas's  most  popular  works, 
the  figures  are  really  striking.  "Monte  Chrisio"  is  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  and  the  sale  of  both  volumes  included 
is  41,160  ;  of"  Twenty  Years  After,"  10,290  ;  of  "'The  Three 
Musketeers,"  11,100.  How  much  more  popular  he  is,  for  in- 
stance, than  Eugene  Sue,  of  whose  "  Mysteries  of  Paris"  a 
year's  sale  is  only  3,400,  and  "  The  Wandering  Jew,7'  2,080 
copies;  than  Victor  Hugo,  of  whose  "Notre  Dame ''4,530 
copies  were  sold.  Two  most  popular  books  are  "  Handy 
Andy"  and  "Valentine  Vox,"  of  the  first  01  which  the  year's 
sale  was  over  18,000,  and  of  the  second,  14,000  copies. 

By  an  arrangement  which  Mr.  Routlege  has  with  Messrs. 
Chapman  &  Hall,  the  owners  of  Dickens's  copyright,  he  is 
permuted  to  publish  a  cheap  edition  of  a  novel  a  little  time 
before  the  copyright  expires,  thus  enabling  him  to  enter  the 
market  some  time  before  the  host  of  other  competitors. 
Some  weeks  ago  the  street  boys  were  selling  an  illustrated 
edition  of  "  Nicholas  Xickleby  "  for  a  penny  ;  but  the  paper 
alone  in  the  book  could  scarcely  have  been  bought  for  that 
sum.  Of,  course,  the  edition  was  done  for  advertising  pur- 
poses, but  it  is  evident  that  a  penny  reprint,  of  which  the 
paper  alone  cost  so  much,  is  a  very  expensive  medium.  But 
that  is  by  the  way.  Following  are  the  figures  of  the  sale  of 
some  of  Dickens's  novels,  the  figures  representing  the  sale 
of  a  year*: 


American  Notes 3  345 

Barnaby  Rudge 6,260 

Grimaldi. 3,266 

Nicholas  Nicklebv 6,670 


Pickwick 7.650 

Sketches  by  Boz 4,060 

Oliver  Twist 5-456 

Old  Curiosity  Shop 7.000 


The  following  table  shows  the  sale  of  a  few  of  the  poets, 
taken  during  the  twelve  months  ending  June  12,  18S5  : 


Byron 2,380 

Bums 2.250 

Campbell 207 

Chaucer 637 

Cowper  800 

Hemans 1,900 

Hood 980 

Hunt,  Leigh 76 

Keats 4° 

L.  E.  L 109 

Longfellow 6,000 

Queen  Victoria  desires  that  a  performance  of  Gounod's 
"  Mors  et  Vita"  shall  be  given  for  her  pleasure,  and  prom- 
ises to  attend  it.  This  will  be  her  first  appearance  at  a  con- 
cert hall  since  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort. 


Lowell ...   307 

Milton 1,850 

Moore 2,276 

Poe 310 

Pope 706 

Rogers 32 

Scott 3. 170 

Shakespeare 2,700 

Shelley 500 

Southey 267 

Spenser 360 


Julian  Hawthorne  was  interviewed  in  Chicago,  the  other 
day,  by  a  reporter,  who  began  by  asking  Mr.  Hawthorne: 
"  Are  you  engaged  in  literature,  sir? — and  have  you  written 
any  books  ?  " 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    FRENCH    PLAY. 


1  Parisina "  discusses  the  Morality  of  Daudefs  "Sapho." 


"  Dearest  madame,  what  a  surprise !  I  thought  you  were 
still  in  Tourraine.  Allow  mc  to  introduce  you."  The  host- 
ess murmurs  a  name  here  and  there.  "  W  e  were  talking  of 
'Sapho';  of  course  you  have  seen  it.  Is  it  not  affecting?— is 
it  not  charming?" 

"Charming!"  repeat  all  the  ladies,  in  chorus. 

'•  What  talent  that  Daudet  has  !  What  pathos !  I  assure 
you  I  cried  until  my  husband  told  me  I  was  making  a  spec- 
tacle of  myself."  . 

"  How  amiable  of  you,  dear  countess  !  Take  this  seat  by 
the  Pre.  I  trust  the  count  is  well.  And  your  charming 
daughter  and  her  sweet  infant— I  just  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  and  her  husband  at  the  premiere  of  'Sapho.'  Was  she 
not  charmed  ? "  . 

;  of  course,  I  understand,  you  could  not  go  in  such 
deep  mourning.  A  week  or  two  hence— perhaps  in  a  bai- 
gnoir" 

"Karon,  is  that  you?  I  hear  you  are  quite  smitten.  Have 
you  come  to  confess?  Jane  Hading  is  adorable.  I  have  been 
told  you  have  not  missed  a  s:ngle  representation." 

"  You  are  not  going,  chire  belle,  really  ?  You  must  ?  Ah, 
yes,  I  remember,  you  dine  early  that  you  may  get  to  the 
Gymnase  in  good  time.  I  envy  you  such  a  treat,  and  I  for- 
give you  for  running  away." 

"  Countess,  a  bonbon—'  Sapho,'  you  know,  Charbonnel's 
last." 

"Here's  the  marquise.  I  haven't  seen  her  for  an  age.  I 
was  just  going  to  ask  the  baron  if  he  had  been  more  fortu- 
nate. But  he  can  talk  of  nothing  but  Jane  Hading.  Of 
course,  she  is  perfectly  adorable.  Y'ou  were  not  at  the  Cham- 
brun  soirie,  and  we  had  Daudet  and  his  wife.  Do  you  really 
think  she  helps  him  as  much  as  he  infers?" 

"  Gontran,  it  is  not  often  you  favor  me  with  a  call,  now  you 
write  for  the  press.  Who  does  the  theatrical  criticisms  in 
your  paper?  Well,  tell  him  he  doesn't  praise  '  Sapho'  half 
enough,  and  is  awfully  hard  on  Damala.  Send  him  to  me ; 
I  want  to  give  him  a  bit  of  my  mind.  But  I  can't  stand  talk- 
ing to  my  "brother;  go  and  tell  these  ladies  the  last  news  of 
the  coulisses." 

"  Quite  true,  mesdames,  Felix  has  surpassed  himself  this 
time;  the  toilets  are  perfect,  so  simple,  in  such  good  taste," 
etc.,  etc. 

"  Sapho  "  here,  "  Sapho  "  there— every  where.  Daudet  the 
lion  of  all  the  parties  and  Mme.  Daudet  shining  with  some- 
thing more  than  a  reflected  glory. 

1  am  not  squeamish,  but  somehow  this  general  attention 
drawn  to  such  a  subject  appears  to  me  objectionable.  If  I 
were  a  man  1  should  not  care  to  hear  my  wife  or  my  sister 
discussing  the  merits  of  such  a  piece,  much  less  extolling  it 
to  the  skies,  as  every  one  is  doing  just  now.  There  are 
plague-spots  which  it  is  better  to  conceal,  because  the  un- 
covering thereof  will  do  no  one  any  good,  and  may  do  some 
harm.  If  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  really  acted  from  philan- 
thropic motives  with  respect  to  its  late  disclosures,  they  were 
mistaken  motives.  For  the  sake  of  a  little  good  to  an  infin- 
itesimal minority,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  sow  poisonous  seed 
broadcast  that  may  take  root  and  blossom  into  cankerous 
flowers. 

Daudet  flatters  himself  that  he  has  read  the  public  a  se- 
vere lesson  in  "  Sapho"  ;  a  little  more  he  would  expect  us  to 
erect  him  a  statue  as  to  some  Jenner  or  Pasteur.  The  fact 
is,  the  public  snaps  its  fingers  at  the  moral — if  moral  there 
be — in  the  sto  y,  and  is  only  really  interested  because  the 
dramatis  person®  include  those  whom  polite  society  ignores 
in  a  general  way,  though  always  minutely  curious  as  to  their 
sayings  and  doings.  At  most  it  was  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment, almost — yet  not  quite  so  dangerous — as  that  of  placing 
such  a  book  in  the  hands  of  the  youth  just  arrived  at  man's 
estate,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  disgust  him  and  deter  him 
from  having  anything  to  do  with  Sapho  or  her  sisterhood. 

Besides,  when  you  make  a  bogie,  let  him  be  a  real  good 
bogie,  and  paint  him  as  black  as  possible.  Unfortunately, 
authors  have  often  had  a  lingering  tenderness  for  the  villain 
of  their  imaginations,  from  Milton  downward.  Lucifer  is 
really  the  hero  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  I  have  heard  a 
young  lady  declare  she  preferred  Beauseant  to  Claude  Mel- 
nottc.  Jack  Shepard  and  Paul  Clifford  might  have  been 
served  up  as  an  excuse  by  many  a  highwayman  ;  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  don't  sometimes  feel  that  Master  Fox  was 
almost  justified  in  depriving  such  a  puffed-up  bit  of  humanity 
a3  the  Raven  of  his  cheese. 

Since  the  audience  actually  sobs  over  the  discomfiture  of 
the  bogie,  Sapho,  she  ceases  to  be  one,  and  becomes  a  hero- 
ine! 

Yes,  fond  mothers,  faithful  wives,  women  of  spotless  rep- 
utation, come  away  red-eyed  from  a  representation  of  Dau- 
dct's  drama;  and,  instead  of  gloating  over  the  misery  she 
endures  and  so  richly  deserves  (which  they  ought  to  do,  of 
course,  if  they  were  anywise  consistent),  they  weep  over  it. 
And  how  about  the  sons  and  husbands  to  whom  Daudet  is 
supposed  to  have  read  such  a  terrible  lesson  ?  They  don't 
cry,  perhaps— their  manhood  forbids — but  they  feel  very  soft, 
lout  the  heart;  they  applaud  Hading,  think  her 
charming,  and  go  away,  not  the  least  bit  hardened  against 
the  allurements  of  the  many  Circes  andSaphos  whom  it  may 
be  their  misfortune  to  meet  with  in  the  future. 

if  the  critics,  giving  an  account  of  "  Sapho,"  has  de- 
scribed the  character  as  drawn  by  the  author  in  the  following 
words  :  "I>i , n.t.  rested,  intelligent,  beautiful,  depraved,  with 
a  spice  of  innocence;  ignorant,  with  glimpses  of  under- 
slan  I  thing  .  ili.inks  to  having  mixed  so  much 

with  literary  men,  painters,  sculptors,  poets  ;  naturally  ele- 
gant, without  servile  study  of  the  effects  produced  by  her 
own  person;  having  been  everything  that  it  is  possible  to  be, 
except  chaste ;  str  emblage  of  home-loving  attril 

and   backslidings  into  corruption;  sensual,  with,  at   time 
etheri  of  contradictions— and,  to  sum 

up,  a  creature  fatal  to  all  in  whose  life  she  has  passed,  and 
mortal  to  the  one  on  whose  roof-tree  she  shall  fix  her 
weathercock."  [The  last  part  of  the  sentence  is  all  very 
well,  but  it  is  the  rrsl  that  ells.]  Sapho  is  only  what  is 
termed  in  the  slang  of  realistic  literature  an  "interesting 
study"  in  i!  til  in   the  play  she  is  far  more— she  is 

an  interesting  woman.     The  men,  who,  recognizing  such  a 


portrait  in  this  life,  would  turn  away  their  heads  and  shun 
her  in  fear  and  trembling,  exist,  of  course;  but  I  expect  the 
great  majority  would  rather  be  attracted— from  psychological 
reasons,  if  you  will— and  few,  if  any,  profit  by  physician 
Daudet's  careful  dissections  and  anatomical  preparations. 

While  some  critics  can  not  find  adjectives  enough  in  praise 
of  "Sapho,"  and  would  have  us  believe  that  nothing  more 
lifelike,  moving,  instructive,  was  ever  written,  others  there 
are — and  I  might  say  fortunatel) — who  cry  out  against  this 
continual  introduction  into  prose  and  poetry  of  la  file,  and 
would  prefer  to  see  authors  choosing  some  less  ignoble  form 
of  womanhood  for  the  heroines  of  their  romances  in  the 
first  place,  and  more  especially  for  their  dramas.  A  play 
makes  a  great  deal  more  impression  than  a  book,  and  the 
censure  need  be  far  more  exacting  concerning  the  former 
than  the  latter.  I  don't  believe  one  tear  was  shed  over  the 
love  quarrels,  jealousies,  partings,  and  final  rupture  between 
Fanny  Legrand  and  her  lover,  Jean  Gaussin,  when  set  down 
in  black  and  white  in  the  yellow-covered  volume  which  went 
through  such  a  number  of  editions— and  here  are  the  men 
and  the  women  nightly  sobbing  their  hearts  out  at  the 
Gymnase  over  Hading's  wonderful  bit  of  acting. 

There  are  no  two  ways  about  it,  she  is  wonderful  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  As  she  glides  into  the  room,  where  her 
lover,  her  victim— which  you  will — is  seated  at  work — "  the 
room  which  kindly  Aunt  Divonne  has  furnished  with  odd 
bits  of  furniture  from  their  Provencal  home,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  keep  the  memory  of  it  warm  in  his  heart " — from 
this  moment  you  are  subjugated  by  her  completely. 

As  ill  luck  will  have  it,  among  the  other  things  from  the 
Chateau  Neuf  has  come  a  statuette  of  Cadoudal,  for  which 
Fanny  Legrand  sat  to  the  popular  sculptor,  and  to  which  she 
owes  her  nickname  of  Sapho.  It  seems  like  fate.  And 
when  the  living  Sapho  offers  to  come  and  keep  house  for  the 
student — she  is  tired  of  her  artist  friends,  "  unhinged,  com- 
plicated creatures  who  make  such  a  fuss  over  everything," 
and  has  a  fancy  for  the  countryfied  young  man — he,  almost 
unwillingly,  consents.  He  does  not  know  much  about  the 
previous  history  of  his  mistress;  they  met  first  at  a  masked 
ball,  and  the  likeness  to  the  statuette  only  strikes  him  as  ac- 
cidental. In  the  second  act,  however,  his  eyes  are  opened 
by  a  party  of  Fanny's  friends,  whom  they  meet  at  a  suburban 
restaurant ;  each  one  has  a  good  word  for  her — she  is  such 
a  bonne  fiile — but  the  truth  in  all  its  bare  hideousness  comes 
out.  Her  last  lover  was  an  unfortunate  engraver  who  be- 
came a  forger  for  her  sake,  and  is  now  in  prison.  Jean  is 
indignant,  horror-stricken,  and  turns  with  loathing  from  his 
former  love.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  will  not  escape 
out  of  the  meshes  of  the  sorceress.  In  the  third  act  we 
find  them  still  together.  Jean  has  sunk  lower  and  lower  be- 
neath her  influence.  Once  more  he  determines  to  shake 
himself  free  from  this  shameful  yoke,  and,  discouraged,  ill, 
miserable,  flees  to  his  own  people  to  Chateau  Neuf.  Here  he 
seems  rejuvenated  under  the  kind  influence  of  Aunt  Divonne 
and  the  sweet  companionship  of  Irene,  his  aunt's  ward.  But 
there  will  be  more  than  one  revolt  before  virtue  really  tri- 
umphs over  vice.  Sapho,  hearing  where  he  is,  comes  to  try 
a  final  appeal,  and  a  terrible  scene  ensues  between  the  two, 
and,  though  she  does  not  then  succeed  in  tearing  him  away, 
the  force  of  his  absorbing  passion  is  such  as  to  take  him  to 
Paris  once  more.  There  tie  finds  Fanny  installed  in  their 
old  home,  and,  forgetful  of  everything  else,  he  proposes  that 
she,  not  Irene,  shall  accompany  him  abroad  to  the  Brazils, 
where  he  has  obtained  an  appointment  as  consul.  And 
so  most  surely  would  the  drama  end,  if  it  were  not  for 
Fanny  herself.  The  author  does  not  give  us  any  reason  for 
her  sudden  change  of  purpose;  we  are  not  told,  we  can 
only  make  guesses.  Is  it  that  having  so  far  triumphed  she 
has  grown  indifferent  ?  Caprice  de  femme,  as  you  will,  or  a 
gleam  of  better,  nobler  feeling  illuminating  the  gross  passion 
of  her  being  !  Anyhow,  Jean,  fallen  asleep  after  having 
made  her  promise  to  write  to  the  convict  engraver — who  has 
asked  her  to  join  him  in  New  Caledonia — will,  on  awakening, 
find  a  letter  addressed  to  himself — an  adieu;  and  this  time, 
we  are  led  to  understand,  a  final  one. 

So  Jean  Gaussin  is  free  to  go  back  once  more  and  marry 
Irene,  and  become  a  useful  member  of  society — if  he  can. 

Now,  does  not  this  Jean  strike  you  as  a  poor-spirited,  most 
uninteresting  hero  for  a  trio  of  women  to  make  so  much  fuss 
about  ?  He  struts,  and  frets,  and  talks  big,  and  the  public 
take  him  up  and  docket  him  a  victim — another  victim  to  the 
wiles  of  a  woman  !  But  his  hesitations  between  virtue  and 
vice  are  despicable  ;  his  burst  of  indignation  against  his  mis- 
tress, when  he  learns  what  she  really  is,  only  a  sham ;  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  don't  wonder  at  Fanny  giving  him  up  as 
she  does.  What  a  fine  husband  he  will  make  for  this  pure, 
sweet  little  Irene,  who,  I  take  it,  is  the  only  victim  in  the 
play,  after  all.  And  yet  Paris  looks  on  and  smiles  at  her 
immolation.  More  than  this,  it  considers  that,  as  far  as  she 
is  concerned,  all  is  well  that  ends  well.  What  can  a  well- 
brought-up  girl  need  more  than  a  husband  who  has  sown  his 
wild  oats?  Unfortunately,  people  think  the  same  about  real 
girls  and  real  marriages,  and  it  is  not  only  in  fiction  that  the 
victim  is  wreathed  for  the  sacrificial  altar,  and  no  one  thinks 
of  lifting  a  finger  to  save  her.  Yet  what  a  fate  to  be  linked 
to  a  man  with  such  a  past !  Is  it  not  possible,  probable,  that 
this  terrible  Sapho  may  tire  of  her  convict,  and  come  back 
again?  And  if  such  were  the  case,  is  it  Irene's  virtues  or 
lr6ne's  loving  arms  that  would  shield  or  bind  Jean  to  his 
duty  ?  Never.  We  know  enough  of  such  men  as  these,  irre- 
spi  i  live  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  to  be  sure  of  that. 

PARIS,  December  29,  iSSc,.  PARIS1NA 
■  »  •— 

The  Marquis  of  Lome,  when  he  was  engaged  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Louise,  had  the  following  experience  :  In  the  royal 
establishment  there  is  a  separate  table  for  the  household,  at 
which  even  the  minister  in  attendance  eats  when  he  is  not 
invited  to  the  Queen's.  Lord  Lome  went  to  lunch  with  his 
future  wife,  and  was  asked  to  the  table  of  her  majesty.  His 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  was  mistress  of  the  robes, 
and  when  he  entered  the  Queen's  dining-room,  Lord  Lome 
asked  :  "  Where  is  the  duchess?"  "  Oh,  she  is  lunching  with 
the  household,"  was  the  reply. 


It  is  reported  that  the  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Wcb- 
1        onary,  President  Porter  of  Yale,  has  decided  to 
admil    "bulldozing,"  "boycott,"  and  "dude"  into    its   pre- 
cincts, but  is  hesitating  about  "  mugwump." 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


A  Contemporary  Criticism. 

\In  which  Frederigo  de  Montafclto,  Duke  of  Urbino,  gives  his  views  of 
Raphaelle.) 


Oh,  I  admit  his  talents— there  is  no  lack 
Of  facile  talent;  what  in  him  I  blame 
Is  that  he  travels  in  his  master's  track 
With  such  a  slavish  imitation,  aim. 
'Tis  Pemgino  all,  from  head  to  foot — 
Angels  tite  same  with  their  affected  grace, 
Playing  the  lyre,  with  sideway  upturned  face  ; 
Round-faced,  small-eyed  Madonnas— all  the  same; 
Landscapes  mere  copies  ;  subjects,  branch,  and  root, 
His  master's  subjects—  not  an  arch  or  shaft 
Of  all  his  architecture  but  you  see 
That,   too,  is  copied.     Every  little  shoot 
Upon  his  genius  is  his  master's  graft — 
And  yet  through  all  there  is  clear  ability.    * 
Why  will  he  never  grow  his  special  fruit? 
Lately  he  has  striven  to  effect  a  change, 
But  still  as  imitator  he  must  go 
From  graceful  Perugino,  timid  range, 
To  the  extravagance  of  Angelo — 
Behind  them  both,  of  course,  in  both  their  ways  ; 
Who  follow  after  can  not  go  before. 
Then,  why,  too,  will  he  try  so  many  things 
Instead  of  sticking  to  one  single  art? 
He  must  be  studying  music,  twanging  strings, 
And  writing  sonnets,  with  their  "  heart  and  darU" 
Lately  he  is  setting  up  for  architect, 
And  planning  palaces  ;  and,  as  I  learn, 
Has  made  a  statue.     Every  art  in  turn, 
Like  Leonardo  (and  you  recollect 
How,  with  his  many  arts,  even  he  was  wrecked), 
But  if  he  failed,  what  can  this  youth  expect? 
A  touch  of  this  same  vice  his  father  had; 
He  laid  aside  the  brush  to  use  the  pin ; 
And  though  he  praised  my  deeds— and  I,  of  men, 
Should  be  the  last  to  call  the  praising  bad, 
Though  over-praised— yet,  be  the  truth  confest, 
No  man  in  more  than  one  art  can  be  best. 

'Twas  but  the  other  day  I   spoke  to  him, 
With  earnest  hope  to  make  him  change  his  course  ; 
1  told  him  he  would  dissipate  his  force 
By  following  the  lead  of  every  whim, 
And  (for  I  like  the  youth,  and  recognize 
In  all  his  efforts  good  abilities) 
I  urged  upon  him  not  to  skip  and  skim 
In  many  arts,  but  give  himself  to  one, 
For  life  was  quite  too  short  for  everything, 
And,  doing  ail  things,  nothing  gets  well  done. 

He  thanked  me  for  my  kindness,   disagreed 
Writh  my  conclusions  in  a  modest  way 
(He's  modest,  that  'tis  only  just  to  say)  ; 
But  in  a  letter  that  he  sends  to-day 
Here  is  his  answer — listen  while  I  read : 

"  Most  noble  sir,"  and  so  on  and  so  on, 

"  A  thousand  thanks" — hem — hem— "in  one  so  high, 

"  Learned  in  art,"  et  cetera,   "  I  shall  try " 

Oh,  that's  about  his  picture.     "  Critic's  eye — 

Patron "     Pho.  pho.  where  has  the  passage  gone? 

Ah  !  here  we  come  to  it  at  last.     "  You  thought," 

He  says,   "that  in  too  many  arts  I  wrought ;  , 

And  you  advised  me  to  stick  close  to  one. 

Thanks  for  your  gracious  counsel,  all  too  kind  ; 

And,  answering,  if  I  chance  to  speak  my  mind 

Too  boldly,  pardon.     Yet  it  seems  to  me 

All  arts  are  one— all  branches  on  one  tree  ; 

All  fingers,  as  it  were,  upon  one  hand. 

You  ask  me  to  be  thumb  alone ;  but,  pray. 

Reft  of  the  answering  fingers  Nature  planned, 

Is  not  the  hand  deformed  for  work  or  play  ? 

Or  rather  take,  to  illustrate  mj   thought, 

Music,  the  only  art  to  science  wrought, 

The  ideal  art,  that  underlies  the  whole, 

Interprets  all,  and  is  of  all  the  soul. 

Each  art  is,  so  to  speak,  a  separate  tone ; 

The  perfect  chord  results  from  all  in  one. 

Strike  one,  and,  as  its  last  vibrations  die, 

Listen  :  from  all  the  other  tones  a  cry 

Wails  forth,  half-longing  and  half-prophecy 

So  does  the  complement,  the  hint,  the  germ 

Of  every  art  within  the  others  lie, 

And  in  their  inner  essence  all  unite; 

For  what  is  melody  but  fluid  form, 

Or  form  but  fixed  and  stationed  melody? 

Colors  are  but  the  silent  chords  of  light 

Touched  by  the  painter  into  tone  and  key. 

And  harmonized  in  every  changeful  hue. 

So  colors  live  in  sound — the  trumpet  blows 

Its  scarlet,  and  the  Mute  its  tender   blue; 

The  perfect  statue,  in  its  pale  repose, 

Has  for  the  soul  a  melody  divine, 

That  lingers  dreaming  round  each  subtle  line, 

And  stills  the  gazer  lest  its  charm  he  lose — 

So  rhythmic  words,  strung  by  the  poet,  own 

Music,  and  form,  and  color — every  sense 

Rhymes  with  the  rest;  'lis  in  the  means  alone 

The  various  arts  receive  their  difference. " 

Vague  idle  talk!  such  stuff  as  this  1  call; 

Pretty  for  girls— quite  metaphysical, 

Almost  poetic,  if  you  will;  but  then, 

For  you  and  mc,  or  any  reasoning  men, 

All  visionary,   vague,   impractical. 

Such  silly  jargon  lacks  all  common 

How  can  he  dream  it  helps  him  paint,  to  know 

The  way  to  tingle  on  ten  instruments? 

Or  does  he  fancy  writing  rhymes  assists 

In  laying  colors?     Bah  I  he's  in  the  mists. 

But  let's  go  on.     Here's  something,   I  admit, 
That  shows  a  less  deficiency  of  w  it. 

'  Life  is  too  short  perfection  to  attain; 
We  all  are  maimed;  and,   do  the  best  we  can, 
Each  trade  deforms  us  with  the  overstrain 
Of  some  too-favored  faculty  or  sense 
OVr-fostcred  ai  the  others'  vast  expense. 
Yet  why  should  one  Art  be  the  Others'  banc? 
The  perfect  ariisi  should_be  perfect  man. 
Oh,  let  at  least  our  theory  be  grand, 
To  make  a  whole  man;  not  lo  train  a  band; 
Rearing  one  temple,  let  it  lu-  our  pride 
Naught  to  neglect,  but  build  with  patient  care 
A  perfect  temple,  finished  everywhere, 
And  not  a  mere  facade  with  one  good  side." 

Of  course,  of  course,  if  we  were  gods;  but  then 

Life  is  so  short,  and  we  are  only  men. 

1  Iil-sl-  youths,  these  youths— there's  really  something  fiTtat 

In  their  ambitions.     Let  our  friend  but  wait. 

And    lime  will  snuff  his  dreams  out,  one  by  one. 

1  had  such  dreams  once.     How  they  all  have  gone  I 

'  If  I  the  model  of  a  man  should  seek, 
Where  should  I  find  him?    Though  the  blacksmith's  arm 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Is  muscled  well,  his  lower  limbs  are  weak, 

His  shoulders  curved.     The  student  shall  I  take  ? 

His  o'erworked  brain  has  cost  his  body  harm. 

No  ;  he  alone  will  serve  who  equal  strain 

Has  given  each,  the  body  and  the  brain; 

One  who,  like  you.  most  gracious  duke,  has  known 

The  whole  man  into  consonance  to  train. 

Grace  frum  consent  of  every  force  is  shown. 

Not  where  one's  loss  has  been  another's  gain.' 

Well  put,  my  Raphaelle:  it  will  never  do 
To  such  an  argument  to  say,   "not  true." 

"  Besides,   the  varied  tasking  of  the  mind 
Not  only  makes  us  sane,  but  keeps  us  strong. 
The  noblest  faculty  when  strained  too  long 
Turns  to  convention — wearied,  seeks  to  find 
In  repetition  solace  and  repose. 
'Tis  only  the  fresh  arm  that  strikes  great  blows. 
Fallow  and  change  we  need,  not  constant  toil, 
Not  always  the  same  crop  on  the  same  soil. 
To  stretch  our  powers  demands  an  earnest  strain, 
And  rest,  to  strengthen  what  by  work  we  gain. 
Sleeping,  the  body  grows  in  thews  and  brain." 

That's  true,  at  least— the  body  must  have  sleep! 

I'm  glad  to  find  one  statement  here  at  last 

With  which  I  can  most  cordially  agree. 

Shall  I  read  more,  or  is  your  patience  past? 

Oh! — as  to  his  originality. 

Here  are  a  few  words  taken  from  a  heap. 

One  moment  first — here's  something  not  to  skip : 

"But  please  remember,  of  the  famous  names, 
Who  is  there  hath  confined  him  to  one  art? 
Giotto,  Da  Vinci,  or  Orcagna?    No  — 
Or  our  great  living  master,  Angelo? 
They  are  whole  men,  whose  rounded  knowledge  shows 
Our  narrow  study  of  a  single  part; 
Not  merely  painters,  dwarted  in  all  their  aims, 
But  men  who  painted,  builded,  carved,  and  wrote; 
Whole  diapasons — not  a  single  note." 

Now  for  that  other  passage — let  us  see 
His  thoughts  about  originality  : 

"In  one  sense  no  man  is  original. 
Borrowers  and  beggars  are  we,  one  and  all. 
Art,  science,  thought,  grow  up  from  age  to  age, 
And  all  are  palimpsests  upon  Time's  page. 
Our  loftiest  pedestals  are  tombs ;    the  seed 
Sown  by  the  dead  and  living  in  us  grow; 
And  what  we  are  is  tinged  by  what  we  know. 
As  from  the  air  our  sustenance  we  draw, 
So  from  all  thoughts  our  private  thoughts  we  feed; 
Germs  strewn  from  other  minds  within  us  breed, 
And  no  one  is  his  own  unaided  law. 
Nor  from  the  age  alone  we  take  our  hue, 
But  by  the  narrower  mold  of  accident, 
A  form  and  color  to  our  life  is  lent; 
As  under  blue  sky  grows  the  water  blue, 
Or  clouds  into  the  mountain's  shape  are  bent. 
Yet  each  man,  following  his  sympathies, 
Unto  himself  assimilating  all. 
Using  men's  thoughts  and  forms  as  steps  to  rise. 
Who  speaks  at  last  his  individual  word, 
The  free  result  of  all  things  seen  and  heard, 
Is  in  the  noblest  sense  original. 
Each  to  himself  must  be  the  final  rule. 
Supreme  dictator,  to  reject  or  use, 
Employing  what  he  takes  but  as  his  tool. 
But  he,  who,  self-sufficient,  dares  refuse 
All  aid  of  men,  must  be  a  god  or  fool. 
I  took  Lippino's  figure  for  St.  Paul. 
What  then  ?    I  made  it,  in  the  taking,  mine, 
And  gave  it  new  life  in  a  new  design. 
1  worked  in  Perugino's  style,  but  all 
My  own  my  pictures  were  in  every  line. 
By  sympathy  of  feeling  and  of  thought. 
Not  coldly  copying,  in  his  form,  I  wrought. 
The  theme  "of  the  Entombment,  I  admit, 
Was  from  an  old  sarcophagus  of  stone ; 
But  to  another  purpose  using  it. 
Its  new  expression  made  it  all  my  own. 
From  all  great  men  and  minds  I  freely  learn, 
Orcagna,  Giotto,  Michael,  each  in  turn, 
Thank  them  for  help,  and  taking  what  I  find, 
Stamp  on  their  lorms  the  pressure  of  my  mind. 
Well,  who  that  ever  lived  did  not  the  same? 
Old  Homer?    Phidias  ?    Virgil  ? — and  more  low 
In  time,  not  power,  Da  Vinci?    Angelo? 
'Tis  the  small  nature  dares  not  to  receive. 
Having  no  wealth  within  from  which  to  give. 
The  greatest  minds  the  greatest  debts  may  owe, 
And  by  their  taking  make  a  thing  to  live. 
Did  our  Da  Vinci  scorn  with  studious  zeal 
Massaccio's  nature,  Lippi's  strength  to  steal? 
Is  Giotto's  Campanile,  soaring  there, 
Like  music  up  into  our  Florence  air, 
Unfathered  by  an  ancestry  of  towers? 
Or  is  the  round  of  great  St.   Peter's  dome, 
That  Michael  now  is  swinging  over  Rome, 
Without  a  debt  to  this  grand  dome  of  ours  ? 
And  Brunelleschi,  did  he  never  see 
The  globed  Pantheon's  massive  dignity  ? 
These  men  are  copyists  then !     But,  after  all, 
If  these  are  not,  who  is  original? 
Look  round  upon  our  Florence — each  to  each 
See !  how  her  earnest  minds  and  hearts  unite, 
And  buttressed  there  in  strength  attain  a  height 
Which  none  could  ever  hope  alone  to  reach ! 
Or,  like  a  serried  phalanx  all  inspired 
By  one  great  hope,  and  moving  to  one  end, 
How  strength  and  daring  each  to  each  they  lend, 
As  on  they  press  undaunted  and  untired! 
Each  fighting  for  the  truth,  and  one  for  all, 
With  no  mean  pride  to  be  original." 

Well !  here  the  true  and  false  are  mixed  with  skill ; 
But  let  him  talk  and  reason  as  he  will, 
I'm  of  the  same  opinion  as  before — 
A  man  must  strive  to  be  original, 
And  give  himself  to  one  art,  not  to  all. 
Besides,  the  names  and  facts  he  numbers  o'er 
Prove  but  the  rule,  being  exceptions  still. 
But  after  all,  the  subject  is  a  bore; 
And  Signor  Sanzir,  you  and  all  your  talk 
(Which,  I'll  confess,  is  not  entirely  ill) 
Have  our  permission  to  withdraw. 

Pray,  walk  upon  the  balcony.     Is  any  sight 

More  fair  than  Florence  in  this  hazy  light, 

Sleeping  all  silent  in  the  afternoon, 

Like  the  enchanted  beauty,  full  of  rest, 

Her  bride-like  veil  spread  careless  on  her  breast? 

Our  June  this  year  has  been  a  peerless  June. 

—  W.    W.  Story. 

Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  for  some  time  been  engaged  on  a  history 
of  the  war  with  Mexico,  his  intention  being  to  write  impartially  from  a 
strictly  scientific  point  of  view. 

■^  *-^— 

Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  and  Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P.,  have  together 
written  a  novel,  entitled  "  The  Right  Honorable." 


VANITY    FAIR. 

The  following  study  of  "the  American  girl3'  is  from  the 
Paris  Figaro:  "  Stylish  to  the  backbone.  Independent  as 
independent  can  be,  but  very  pure.  Is  devoted  to  pleasure, 
dress,  spending  money,  shows  her  moral  nature  nude — just 
as  it  is,  so  as  to  deceive  nobody.  Flirts  all  winter  with  this 
or  that  one,  and  dismisses  him  in  the  spring,  when  she  in- 
stantly catches  another.  Goes  out  alone.  Travels  alone. 
When  the  fancy  strikes  her  she  travels  with  a  gentleman 
friend,  or  walks  anywhere  with  him;  puts  boundless  confi- 
dence in  him ;  conjugal  intimacy  seems  to  exist  between  them. 
She  lets  him  tell  what  he  feels — talks  of  love  from  morning 
to  night ;  but  she  never  gives  him  permission  to  kiss  so  much 
as  her  hand.  He  may  say  anything — he  shall  do  nothing. 
She  is  restless;  she  gives  heart  and  soul  to  amusement  be- 
fore she  marries.  After  marriage  she  is  a  mother  annually; 
is  alone  all  day ;  hears  all  night  nothing  except  discussions 
about  patent  machinery,  unexplosive  petroleum,  and  chemi- 
cal manure.  She  then  will  let  her  daughters  enjoy  the  liberty 
she  used  without  grave  abuse.  As  nothing  serious  happened 
to  her,  why  should  Fanny,  Mary,  Jennie,  be  less  strong  and 
adroit  than  their  mother?  She  originates  French  fashions. 
Parisian  women  detest  her.  Provincial  women  despise  her. 
Men  of  all  countries  adore  her,  but  will  not  marry  her  unless 
she  has  an  immense  fortune.  Her  hair  is  vermilion,  paler 
than  golden  hair;  her  black  eyes  are  bold  and  frank;  she 
has  a  patent  shape  which  it  is  forbidden  to  counterfeit ;  spreads 
herself  in  a  carriage  as  if  she  were  in  a  hammock — the  nat- 
ural and  thoughtless  posture  of  her  passion  for  luxurious  ease. 
When  she  walks  she  moves  briskly,  and  throws  every  glance 
right  and  left ;  gives  many  of  her  thoughts  to  herself  and  few 
of  them  to  anybody  else.  She  is  a  wild  plant  put  in  a  hot- 
house." 

The  Season  for  February  gives  among  its  many  illustra- 
tions two  cuts  of  the  popular  huntress  costumes.  The  skirts 
of  these  suits  are  short,  scarcely  reaching  below  the  knee. 
The  jackets  are,  one  like  a  man's  plaited  blouse  waist,  the 
other  a  short  postillion.  The  waistcoats  are  of  leather  or 
soft  chamois ;  high  boots  or  long  cloth-buttoned  gaiters  cover- 
ing the  leg  to  the  knee  are  optional.  A  round  felt  hat  is 
worn  with  one  suit,  a  jockey  cap  with  the  other.  This  pict- 
uresque outfit,  suitable  for  mountain  climbing  or  hunting  in 
the  sedgy  marshes  are  respectively  of  dark  brown  and  Rus- 
sian green  English  cloth  ;  but  surge,  velveteen,  corduroy,  or 
homespun  are  also  used.  Many  large  and  small  buttons  of 
horn  or  bronze,  stamped  with  sporting  emblems,  and  many 
pockets,  are  the  features  of  these  outfits  for  the  hunting  field. 


Women  are  matchless  and  peerless  in  the  management  of 
the  hundreds  of  intrigues  which  abound  everywhere  at 
Washington,  and  which  have  for  their  object  the  advance- 
ment of  one  officer  or  the  humiliation  of  another.  Strange 
to  say,  some  of  the  most  powerful  lady  schemers  are  the 
wives  of  retired  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  If  one  of 
these  elderly  dames  happens  to  have  an  eligible  daughter, 
the  young  officer  on  duty  there  must  be  very  sure  of  his 
ground  before  he  attempts  either  to  win  or  avoid  her.  If  his 
conduct  is  not  satisfactory  he  will  suddenly  find  himself  or- 
dered away  with  a  celerity  that  will  almost  take  his  breath 
away.  It  may  be  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  understand  how 
it  was  accomplished  and  the  means  therefor,  but  he  will  at 
least  realize  that  he  knows  who  received  the  blow.  An  in- 
stance of  this  nature  happened  there  only  a  short  time  ago. 
A  young  officer  connected  with  the  naval  establishment,  and 
who  has  been  on  duty  there  for  some  months,  began  paying 
the  most  assiduous  attention  to  the  fair  daughter  of  a  lady 
who  is  a  power  in  the  "ring."  He  was  poor  but  proud, 
handsome  but  impecunious.  As  a  brilliant  alliance  is  ex- 
pected by  the  old  lady,  she  made  up-her  mind  to  put  an  end 
to  the  affair,  which  really  had  not  progressed  very  far.  One 
fine  day  this  officer  received  an  official  document  ordering 
him  to  a  station  about  three  thousand  miles  away.  While 
he  was  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  departure, 
the  young  lady  was  sent  out  of  town  "  to  spend  the  holidays 
with  some  friends."  Her  whereabouts  were  unknown  to  the 
officer,  so  he  was  obliged  to  take  his  departure  without  the 
painful  pleasure  of  a  "  sweet  parting."  Some  of  the  officer's 
friends  have  ascertained  that  the  orders  were  actually  secured 
by  the  mother. 


A  correspondent  in  an  exchange  warns  American  girls 
against  marrying  German  officers.  Their  uniforms  are  at- 
tractive and  elegant,  he  says,  but  their  possessions  are  gen- 
erally limited  to  a  slim  figure  and  good  clothes,  with  often  a 
title  and  debts  to  boot.  Besides,  as  he  uniquely  puts  it, 
"  their  utter  lack  of  deference  or  even  respect  for  women 
is  revolting  to  one  bred  in  our  chivalrous  country.  Let  a 
lady  go  into  a  crowded  concert-room  or  beer-garden,  and  she 
may  stand  some  time ;  but  let  an  officer  appear,  and  a  dozen 
chairs  spring  up." 

What  next?  It  is  with  reference  to  women's  adornment  of 
themselves  that  the  question  is  here  asked.  While  waiting 
in  a  dentist's  ante-room  for  my  turn  to  be  tortured  (writes  a 
New  York  correspondent  of  the  Omaha  Herald),  I  couldn't 
help  overhearing  a  conversation  between  a  girl  in  the  oper- 
ating chair  and  the  man  who  was  improving  her  mouth. 
The  talk  indicated  that  diamonds  were  somehow-  being  used, 
and,  of  course,  my  curiosity  was' aroused.  Pretty  soon  she 
came  out.  While  standing  in  front  of  a  mirror,  putting  on 
her  hat  and  cloak,  she  smiled  inspectively  at  herself,  in  a 
manner  critical  of  her  teeth,  and  the  flash  of  something  in- 
side her  red  lips  caught  my  eyes.  It  was  not  the  gleam  of 
the  pearl  into  which  the  poet  has  so  long  transformed  beauty's 
tooth,  but  a  brighter  glint,  like  that  of  a  diamond.  She  was 
a  highfaluting  creature  in  dress  and  manners,  and  clearly 
capable  of  any  freak  of  embellishment;  but  I  was  neverthe- 
less astonished  when  the  dentist  said  :  "  Yes,  it  was  a  dia- 
mond that  you  saw.  I  have  set  four  in  her  teeth,  the  gold 
filling  serving  as  the  metal  with  which  to  imbed  the  gems  in 
the  cavities.  No,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before.  It 
was  her  own  original  device.  What  for?  To  advertise  her- 
self. She  is  a  prosperous  adventuress,  already  ill-known, 
and  desirous  of  greater  notoriety.  She  brought  the  dia- 
monds, and  they  are  probably  worth  three  or  four  hundred 


dollars  together,  as  very  big  ones  could  not  be 

pose  the  diamond-mouthed  woman  will  be 

her  way,  and  so  the  investment  will  prove  satisiact 


Mr.  Worth,  the  Paris  dressmaker,  contributes  a  letter  to 
the  Boston  Sunday  Herald,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  time  was  when  ladies  dressed  with  taste  and 
womanly,  very.  Then,  when  people  entered  a  drawing-room 
and  saw  them,  they  said,  'What  a  pretty  bouquet;  what  de- 
licious taste.'  Now  they  say,  *  How  like  stable-grooms  and 
jockeys  all  look.'  What  we  most  need  is  some  woman,  some 
real  lady  of  authority  and  taste,  to  set  the  fashions.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  no  longer  claims  it  in  England,  and  no 
one  at  all  in  Paris.  It  is  nonsense  to  assert  that  actresses 
or  the  demi-monde  ever  set  the  fashions  for  the  real  ladies 
here.  These  English  tailors,  ruining  the  fashions,  will  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  ladies  when  they  return  to  the  wearing  of 
women's  dresses,  not  male  ones.  Wear  cloths  out  of  doors 
if  you  like,  but  get  rid  of  the  kind  of  costumes  worn  in  the 
stables.  Thank  goodness,  there  is  a  conviction  in  London 
and  Paris  that  these  stable  styles  of  the  tailors  are  about  run 
out.  If  they  could  only  be  kept  for  youthful  women  it  might 
not  matter  much,  but  for  women  of  forty  and  upward  the 
cloth  male-suits  are  bad.  Tailor-made  suits  are  very  well 
for  traveling,  but  not  for  home  wear.  A  lady  at  table  should 
always  look  fresh,  not  heated  by  warm  clothes.  I  don't  un- 
derstand how  a  husband  can  permit  his  wife  to  appear  before 
him  at  dinner  in  the  same  suit,  the  same  stockings,  the  same 
everything." 

The  only  mansion  of  great  size  that  has  gone  up  in  Wash- 
ington this  year  is  one  built  by  Mrs.  Patton,  the  widow  of  a 
Nevada  mining  millionaire,  who  died  a  dozen  years  ago  and 
left  a  great  fortune  to  the  clever  management  of  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Patton  has  built  a  house  not  far  from  the  Blaine  man- 
sion, and  in  its  general  appearance  her  vast  red  brick  pile 
much  resembles  it.  This  widow  has  five  daughters,  all  young, 
sprightly,  and  fond  of  society,  and  when  out  of  the  workmen's 
hands  the  house  will  be  one  of  the  gayest  in  the  city. 

The  Di.xey  ball,  in  New  York  last  week,  was  an  entertain- 
ment the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  in  the  metropo- 
lis before.  Not  that  there  is  anything  unusual  in  a  public  ball, 
but  a  public  ball  given  to  a  performer  on  the  variety  stage, 
who  has  achieved  fame  from  his  inimitable  grace,  imitative 
ability,  and  the  number  of  his  appearances  in  one  play,  and 
one  attended  not  only  by  actresses  and  the  members  of  the 
half-world,  but  also  by  ladies  of  New  York  society  circles,  is 
indeed  an  unprecedented  event.  It  had  been  rumored  for 
some  time  that  many  society  maidens  and  matrons  would  be 
present ;  but  there  were  few  even  of  the  large  number  of 
club  and  society  men  who  attended,  it  must  be  confessed 
largely  from  motives  of  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  rumor,  who  really  believed  that  they  would  see 
their  sisters,  their  cousins,  and  their  aunts  step  over  the  line 
which  divides  the  two  worlds.  Yet  such  was  the  case,  and  a 
list  of  at  least  two-score  well-known  society  women  who  were 
present,  some  in  the  boxes  and  some  on  the  floor,  could  be 
given.  It  must  be  said  that  many  of  them  were  accompan- 
ied by  their  husbands,  and  all  were  more  or  less  chaperoned, 
but  it  was  certainly  a  novel  departure,  and,  as  may  be  im- 
agined, has  provoked  any  amount  of  discussion  and  gossip. 
While  there  was  much  enjoyment  at  the  ball  in  some  ways, 
it  was  excessively  stupid  in  others,  and  it  is  the  general  ver- 
dict among  men  about  town  that  the  presence  of  ladies  at 
any  but  a  masked  ball  exerts  a  decidedly  depressing  and  re- 
straining influence,  and  should  not  be  encouraged. 


The  "courtesy"  is  apt  to  supersede  entirely  the  tiresome 
shaking  of  hands.  It  has  received  a  fashionable  prestige  in 
New  York,  and  markedly  so  at  Mr.  Winthrop's  ball,  where 
his  daughter  and  her  chaperone  made  deep  and  graceful 
courtesies  to  each  of  their  guests  as  they  entered.  There 
was  some  talk  three  winters  ago  of  reviving  this  bit  of  state- 
liness,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  did  not  seem  exactly  to  coincide  with 
our  national  expression  of  hospitality  and  friendly  feeling, 
and,  again,  as  Miss  Tillie  Frelinghuysen  said,  "  there  are 
very  few  who  can  do  it  gracefully."  Washingtonians,  per- 
haps because  of  their  attendance  at  Presidential  receptions, 
think  a  shake-hands  the  only  proper  expression  of  civility  or 
formality,  and  this  idea  is  so  well  grounded  that  if  a  lady  re- 
ceiving in  a  line  with  the  President  or  his  ladies  would 
omit  to  shake  hands  with  each  one  introduced,  she  would 
immediately  be  pronounced  as  lacking  in  the  qualities  of  the 
friendly  spirit  which  is  expected  to  prevail  there. 

A  thousand  women  sleep  masked  every  night  in  New  York 
city.  That  is  an  estimate,  but  it  is  based  on  facts  that  make 
it  entirely  trustworthy.  In  one  of  the  streets  given  over  to 
retail  trade  in  women's  decoration,  from  the  harmless,  neces- 
sary calico  to  the  vain,  superfluous  satin,  from  essential  cov- 
erings of  feet  with  shoes  to  overlayings  of  faces  with  cosmet- 
ics, there  hangs  a  sign-board  which  tells  that  toilet-masks 
are  sold  up-stairs.  On  entering  (says  a  correspondent)  I 
found  that  a  traffic  was  actually  going  on.  The  article  of 
humbug  was  a  pliable  mask,  made  seemingly  of  cloth  im- 
pregnated with  an  oily  unguent,  and  meant  to  be  worn  on 
the  face  during  bed-times,  with  the  expectation  that  it  would 
improve  the  complexion.  The  false  visage  was  in  a  great 
variety  of  features  and  sizes,  so  that  any  woman  could  get  a 
snug  fit,  the  idea  being  that  the  skin  of  the  entire  face  should 
come  into  close  contact  with  the  supposed  medicant.  The 
probability  is  that  such  a  sweating  of  the  skin  really  pro- 
duces softness  and  smoothness,  though  exposure  to  the  cold 
might  easily  chap  the  tender  surface  and  thereby  more  than 
spoil  the  gain.  I  learned  to  a  certainty  that  about  two  thou- 
sand masks  had  been  sold  within  a  week,  and  it  is  fair  to  be- 
lieve that,  with  so  many  distributed,  at  least  a  thousand 
women  are  nightly  using  them. 

Measurements  of  the  heights  of  clouds  have  been  made  at 
the  Upsala  Observatory  during  the  past  summer.  The  re- 
sults are  approximately  as  follows  :  Stratus,  2,000  feet ;  nim- 
bus, or  rain  cloud,  3,600  to  7,200  feet ;  cumulus,  from  4,300 
to  18,000  feet;  cirrus,  22,400.  Cloud  measurements  are 
always  somewhat  uncertain,  but  these  figures  are  considered 
fairly  exact. 


) 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

An  Engtish  }ud£t  has  recently  decided  that  "  there  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
reeifii.'  ■  to  goods  sent  to  hint  voluntarily  by  any  one  and unsotic- 

tnagert  who  have  flays  sent  to  them  for 
i  ration,  and  publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
ustrip:  -.  i  h   interested  in  tkh  decision.     The  Ian;  as  laid  down 

by  this  Englu  I  both  of  the  necessity  of  delating  any  attention  to 

/tan  or  manus  rifts  forward,  i  '  solicitation.     The      Argonaut 

irtss  is  specified  and  stamps  are 

-c  those  sending  AfSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  we 

are  not  retpomsioU  for  the  preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS 


never  perhaps  has  an  author,  after  death,  been  so  useful  to  the  makers 
of  books,  who  care  only  for  the  market  chances,  and  have  nu  scruples 
about  injuring  the  reputation  of  a  writer  by  publishing  mal 
would  have  been  kinder  tu  leave  in  manuscript.      Had  lie  lived,  1 
would  nu  dun  1. 1  have  lound  his  level  soon,  but  publishers  are  doing 
utmost  indirectly  tu  dissipate  his  brief  renown,  and  to  show  upon  how 
slight  a  foundation  of  real  literary   power  it  rested.      "  Slings  an 
rows."  a  volume  of  his  short  stories  recently  published  by  Holt,  arc  not 
bad,  but  neither  do  they  deserve  special  commendation.      They  are  all 
sensational  and  of  rather  an  inferior  type. 


Personal  aud  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Alphonse  D.iudet  intends  to  write  a  history  of  Napoleon  I. 

Alphonse  Daudet  made  twenty  thousand  dollars  out  of  his  novel, 
."'  before  it  was  dramatized. 

A  single  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  "  Pickwick"  was  sold  in  London 
the  other  day  for  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

Madame  Henri  Greville's  new  novel.  "  Cleopatra,"  is  coming  from  the 
press  of  Hcknor  &  Co.     It  is  a  story  of  home  life  in  Russia. 

Mr.  \V.  A.  Crofful  h  engaged  upon  a  history  of  the  Vanderbilt  fam- 
ily, which  will  be  published  in  the  spring,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

"Cesar  Biroueau"  is  the  next  novel  of  Balzac  to  be  brought  out  in 
translation  by  Roberts  Brothers,  it  will  appear  about  the  ist  of  next 
month." 

In  England  last  year  4,307  new  books  were  published.  Of  these,  the 
largest  portion— 636  volumes— were  religious.  There  were  also  brought 
out  1,333  new  editions. 

■■  Zeph."  Mrs.  "  H.  H."  lackson's  posthumous  story,  will  be  brought 
out  by  Roberts  Brothers  in  a  few  days.  They  will  publish  about  the 
same'time.  in  the  "  Famous  Women  Series,"  Mrs.  Kennard  s  book  on 
"Rachel." 

"Ouida"  has.  to  all  appearances,  been  secured  as  a  regular  contrib- 
utor to  the  A  -  :..  and  an  article  by  heron  "Some 
Fallacies  of  Science  "  is  announced  as  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
forthcoming  February  number. 

A  novel  which  will  soon  be  published  by  Ticknor  &  Co.  is  to  be  en- 
titled "The  Prelate. "  The  scene  is  laid  in  Rome,  the  characters  are 
-.  Catholics,  and  the  storv  is  said  to  be  dramatic.  Its  author  is 
Mr.  Henderson,  son  of  the  former  publisher  of  The  Evening  Post. 

Admirers  of  Gilbert's  delightfully  eccentric  dramas  will  be  glad  to 
leam  In  them,  including  "The  Mikado,"  form  No.  506  of 

Harper's  Franklin  Square  Library,  which  can  be  purchased  for  the  mod- 
erate sum  of  tw  enty  cents. 

Lewis  Carroll's  new  book,  "  A  Tangled  Tale,"  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  severe  criticisms  in  England.  He  is  said  to  be  guilty  therein  of 
the  atrocity  of  attempting  to  induce  his  luckless  readers  to  work  out  ab- 
struse mathematical  problems  by  getting  them  interested  in  an  appar- 
ently attractive  fiction. 

There  is  a  humorous  touch  in  the  prefatory  note  to  Prof.  Beers's 
"Thankless  Muse."  Referring  to  his  earlier  book  of  poems,  the  au- 
thor says:  "Half  of  that  edition— of  five  hundred  copies— was  con- 
sumed by  the  public;  the  other  half,  much  more  rapidly,  by  the  fire 
which  burned  Me=srs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  s  Boston  store  in  1879." 

Some  of  the  names  from  among  which  M.  Daudet  chose  the  name  of 
"  Sapho ''  for  his  recent  novel,  are  these:  Danae.  Psyche,  Ariadne, 
Thais.  Andromede,  LAntiope,  L'Amazon,  Erigone,  Ceres, 
Myrrha.  Hi^polyte,  Hebe.  Phoebe.  Along  with  this  string  of  classical 
names  appear  also  the  following:  "  Le  Monstae"  and  "  Le  Mouton 
Noir." 

The  "  British  Navy"  contribution  of  Sir  Edward  Reed,  just  pub- 
lished in  the  February  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine,  is  to  be  followed 
during  the  year  with  a  series  of  articles  which  will  treat  on  the  conti- 
nental navies.  The  papers  will  be  written  with  a  special  view  to  more 
plainly  pointing  out — if  that  indeed  be  possible — the  defenseless  condi- 
tion of  our  Atlantic  coast  cities. 

The  queer  ignorance  of  Englishmen  concerning  America  is  illustrated 
by  a  review  in  the  London  Morning  Post.  The  book  dealt  with  is 
one  on  "Orange  Culture  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  California,"  and 
the  reviewer  not  only  heads  his  article,  "Orange  Culture  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,"  but  shows  conclusively  throughout  that  he  believes  the  three 
Slates  all  "  dip  down  into  the  Pacific." 

Londoners  have  been  making  much  ado  about  nothing  in  connection 
with  Tennyson's  new  poem,  "To-Morrow."  They  accused  him  of 
using  a  motive  which  had  been  used  before  by  Mr.  Aide.  Whereupon 
Mr.  Aide  and  various  other  persons  h;isten  to  state  that  it  is  a  very  old 
story,  claimed  alike  by  Germany,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Not  long  ago 
an  American  magazinist  trifled  with  the  same  theme  in  a  short  story. 

A  copy  of  Hans  Holbein's  "  Dance  of  Death  "  has  lately  been  bound 
in  human  skin  by  a  London  dealer.  In  the  library  at  Mexborough 
House,  near  MeuSley,  Yorkshire,  there  were  formerly  two  books,  Sir 
Jo  m  Cheek's  "  Hurt  of  Sedition,"  and  Braithwait's  "Arcadian  Prin- 
cess." both  bound  in  i:.-.-  prep  ired  skin  of  Mary  Baleman,  "  the  York- 
shire witch,''  who  was  executed  early  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  for 
murder. 

Those  who  sit  in  the  editorial  chairs  of  our  most  popular  magazines 
are  young  men.  Ten  years  ago  the  idea  of  a  young  man  of  thirty-two 
holding  the  rei  urine  as  great  in  importance  and  high  in  po- 

sition as  thu  rican  Review  would  have  incurred  ridicule; 

yet  such  is  the  present  fact.  Mr.  Gilder  of  the  Century  is  one  of  our 
youngest  editor-  The  'ditorof  the  Atlantic  is.  we  believe,  scarcely 
forty,  while  the  two  Gilders  of  the  Critic  count  their  years  with  the 
figure  3. 

Cassell  &  Co.  are  about  to  bring  out  in  this  country  the  series  or 
literature,  of  which  Henry  Morley  is 
will  be  entitled  "  Casscll's  National  Library."  and 
it   will   include   l>ooks   of  history,  biography,  religion,  philosophy,  art, 
political  economv,  and    science  ,*  everything,  indeed,  that   is  especially 
worth    preservation  -  and    is  not  now  copyrighted.     A  volume  will  be 
hed  every  wet  .ni  cost  ten  cents.     The  yearly  sub- 

scription will  be  S5-     The    first    issues  will  be   Macaulay's    "Warren 
ngs,"  the  "Complete  Angler,"  " Childe  Harold,"  and  Franklin's 
:rapfc*y. 

lore  of  popular  magazines  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  curious 

Lou  "1  if  any  one  of  them 

lo  the  editor  of  Harper  *  the  other  day. 

Ing,  and  that  her  physi- 

the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Howclls's 

.  :.n  Summer,"  now  runn  Monthly,     She 

mudi  die  until  she  knew  how  it  was 

cdiioi 

was  apparently   , 
ha*  no  reason  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  her 
letter. 

I  masks  have  been  laid  aside  and  several  literary  incogn- 
itos pierced  reerntlv.      "At  the  Red  Glove  "  is  now  put/ 

■ 

illustrations,  and  with  the  name  of  the  author— M 

■   Hoffman,"   the  author  of  that  admir.it,]'-  text-book,  " 

,   for  l>oys  called  "Conjurer  Dick;  or  tf.e 
Advooj  ing  Wizard,"  on  the  tltle-page'ot  which  In-  I 

also  his  real  name— Angelo  J.  Lewla.     "Sidney   Luska,"  who  wrote 
■  young  New  Yorker,  Mr.  Henry  Hart  and  ; 
and  the*  anonymous  author  of  a  c>vcr  satire,    "  Tfcat  Very  Mab,"  is  a 
young  Englivh  poetess.  Miss  May  Kendall. 

from  the  hand  of  Fargus  to  account  for, 

.  >guc  which  "  Called  Back  "  enjoyed. 

Seldom  has  a  third-rate  novel  attained  so  unmerited  a  popularity,  and 


New  Books. 

"  The  Haunted  Life,"  by  Josephine  R.  Fuller,  is  the  first  issue  of  the 
"Temperance  Library."     It  is  supposed  to  paint  in  glowing  colors  , 
"  the  evils  wrought  by  the  temperate  drinkers. "      Published  by  Funk  &  j 
Wagnalls,  New  York;  for  sale  by  the  newsdealers ;  price,  15  cents. 

The  fifty-second  volume  of  the  International  Science  Series  is  "An-  \ 
thropoid  Apes,"  by  Robert  Hartmann.  It  is  a  natural  history  of  the  j 
ape  family  in  general,  and  ol  the  principal  families  in  particular,  de- 
scribing their  haunts,  habits,  and  peculiarities,  and  wherein  they  difler 
each  other  and  from  man.  There  are  numerous  illustrations  of 
these  hideous  l>easts  and  of  their  skeletons,  which  are  compared  to  those 
of  men.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  tor  sale  by 
James  I.  White  &  Co.* 

The  latest  issues  of  "Harper's  Handy  Series  "  are  "Last  Days  at 
Apswich,"  a  novel;  and  "Cabin  and  Gondola,"  a  new  novel  by  Char- 
lotte Dunning.  In  the  "  Franklin  Square  Library"  are  a  second  edi- 
tion of  Justin  McCarthy's  "  England  under  Gladstone:  1880-1885"; 
and  "Original  Comic  Operas,"  by  \V.  S.  Gilbert,  being  the  complete 
librettos  of  "The  Sorcerer,"  "  Pinafore,"  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance." 
"  Iolanthe,"  "  Patience."  "  Princess  Ida,"  "  The  Mikado,"  and  "  Trial 
by  Jurv."  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  -ale  by  A. 
L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

"  The  Masterof  the  Mine,"  by  Robert  Buchanan,  is  a  novel  of  the 
conventional  English  type.  The  hero  is  a  poor  man.  who  in  the  end 
becomes  the  master  of  the  great  industry  with  which  he  is  connected— 
in  this  case  a  mine — and  marries  the  heiress,  who  happens  to  be  an  or- 
phan and  part  owner  in  the  mine.  The  other  characters  are  a  dissi- 
pated young  mine-owner,  who  betrays  a  simple-hearted  country  girl. 
tries  to  marry  the  heiress,  and  is  in  all  things  the  rival  of  the  hero.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  S:  Co..  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White 
&  Co.  ;  price,  25  cents. 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  "  Poems  of  Henry  Abbey  "  has 
been  publi-hed,  making  a  volume  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of 
mediocre  poems.  They  are  generally  short,  narrative,  and  of  a  mourn- 
ful or  tragic  character;  and,  though  two  are  in  blank  verse,  the  ma- 
jority are  in  common  forms,  no  attempt  being  made  at  the  elaborate 
constructions  used  by  the  modern  verse-makers.  The  poems  betray  a 
certain  facility  in  rhyming,  and  an  occasional  pretty  thought,  but  there 
is  little  to  lift  the  volume  above  the  level  of  mediocrity.  Published 
and  for  sale  by  the  author,  Henry  Abbey,  Kingston,  New  York; 
price,  $r. 

"  lohn  Maidment,"  by  Julian  Sturges,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
kind  of  novel  in  which  the  plot  is  made  subordinate  to  the  delineation 
of  character.  Two  characters  are  boldly  contrasted  with  each  other  in 
much  the  same  way  as  in  Robert  Grant's  "An  Average  Man."  flut 
the  scene  is  laid  in  England— except  for  a  brief  excursion  to  Leadville— 
and  the  story  ends  more  naturally  than  conventionally,  in  leaving  the 
interesting  girl — the  nearest  approach  to  a  heroine  that  the  book  has — 
unmarried,  and  the  brilliant  but  weak  young  man  well  married,  wealthy, 
and  happy.  It  is,  however,  cleverly  and  interestingly  written.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  & 
Co.  ;  price,  50  cents. 

William  Wet  more  Story,  sculptor,  artist,  and  poet,  has  shown  another 
of  the  many  sides  of  his  genius.  He  has  written  a  novel,  "  Fiarnmetta," 
which  is,  however,  no  novel,  but  along  summer  idyl — a  pretty  love-tale. 
Fiarnmetta  is  a  young  Italian  peasant  girl  who  falls  in  love  with  the 
artist,  for  whom  she-is  acting  as  guide  and  model  He  is  deterred  from 
marrying  her  by  the  difference  in  their  station,  and,  leaving  her,  returns 
to  Rome.  But  he  can  not  forget  her,  and  when  at  last  he  receives  a 
message  from  her  calling  him  to  her  death-bed,  he  realizes  that  he  realby 
loves  her.  She  dies  in  his  arms,  however,  and  there  is  an  end  to  the 
summer  idyl.  The  story  is  a  pretty  one,  and  well  told,  Fiammetta's 
character  being  particularly  charming  in  its  fresh  innocence.  It  is  pub- 
lishedby  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft 
&  Co. ;  price,  $1. 25. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  "  English  Worthies  " — of  whose  excellence 
the  editorship  of  Andrew  Lang  is  sufficient  guarantee — is  "Charles 
Darwin,"  by  Grant  Allen.  It  is  not,  as  might  be  thought,  a  hastily  pre- 
pared precursor  of  Francis  Darwin's  biography  of  his  father,  which  is 
now  in  course  of  preparation ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  a  biography  of  the  man, 
but  a  history  of  his  life  work.  Much  biographical  detail  is  of  necessity 
included  in  the  volume,  but  only  in  so  tar  as  to  make  more  clear  the 
account  of  the  inception,  development,  and  propagation  of  the  theory 
of  evolution  which  has  placed  Darwin  at  the  head  of  modern  thinkers. 
The  volume  is  popular  rather  than  technical,  and  as  such  is  excellently 
written;  and  its  usefulness  is  increased  by  an  index  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  The  typography  and  binding  are  well  and  tastefully  done.  The 
American  publishers  are  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by 
James  T.  White  &  Co. 


Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 

Mrs.  Crawford,  the  widow  and  successor  in  office  of  the  well-known 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News,  is  a  brilliant  writer. 

Some  of  the  brightest  letters  written  to  the  daily  press  are  those 
signed  by  Mrs.  Custer,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  They  are  bright  as  a 
bright  woman's  conversation,  full  of  color  and  detail,  breezy  and  stimu- 
lating. 

Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  was  expected  to  reach  England  at  Christ- 
mas, but  at  the  last  moment  altered  his  plans,  and  purposes  to  see  a 
portion  of  India  before  his  return.  Though  from  time  to  time  his  Aus- 
tralian letters  have  been  appearing  in  ihe  Daily  Telegraph,  the  constant 
contributions  of  this  versatile  author  are  greatly  missed  by  readers  of 
the  paper.  He  is  especially  missed,  too,  in  the  Illustrated  London 
X,  ws. 

Mr.  Hill  has  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  London  Daily  News,  on 
account  of  differences  of  opinion  with  the  proprietors.  They  offered 
him  a  check  for  one  thousand  pounds,  as  a  token  of  appreciation  for 
his  sixteen  years'  service,  but  he  declined  it.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Mr.  W.  Lucy,  the  present  chief  of  the  News's  Parliamentary  staff, 
known  as  "  Toby.  M.  P.,  of  Punch,"  a  very  capable  and  enterprising 
journalist. 

The  Judge,  the  rival  of  Puck,  has  changed  hands.  The  new  owner 
is  Willi.-. m  I.  Arkell.  also  the.proprietor  ol  the  Albanj  Evening  Journal. 
He  is  likewise  owner  of  the  Mounl  McGregor  hotel  and  railway,  and 
has  a  i  n  a  paper-bag  manufactory.     He  proposes  to  push 

Judge.     I  rillam  and  Zimmerman,  two  artists  from  Pitch,  have  gone  over 
to  judge.      I  .  mom    Europe  have  been  secured.     The*  first 

Dumber  is  b  g  i.ir  as  the  cartoons  are  concerned,  but  the 

Liter  is  poor. 


"The  Land  Question,"  by  Judge  James  G.  Maguire;  and  "The  Ethics 
of  Suicide,"  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Brown.  The  verse  is  plentiful,  and  the  de- 
partments full,  as  usual. 

Ii!  the  February  Harper  Mr.  Howells  closes  his  serial,  "  Indian  Sum- 
mer. The  tangled  trio  are  untangled  to  the  satisfaction  of  themselves 
and  the  reader.  The  story  is  a  pleasant  one.  pleasantly  told.  The 
leading  article  in  the  magazine  is  a  copiously  illustrated  one  entitled 
"  The  British  Navy,'  by  Sir  Edward  Reed.  The  writer  seems  unable 
to  forget  that  he  was  "  in  office  at  her  majesty's  admiralty."  The  arti- 
cle is  more  of  a  political  pamphlet  than  anything  else,  as  it  constantly 
attacks  the  late  administration.  It  also  inveighs  against  partial  armor- 
plating  for  ships  of  war.  It  is  copiously  illustrated.  There  are  two 
short  stories — "  For  Looly,"  by  Kate  Upson  Clarke,  and  "A  Conflict 
Ended,"  by  May  E.  Wilkins.  "The  Blue-grass  Region  of  Kentucky," 
an  illustrated  article,  is  mildly  interesting.  Among  the  other  articles 
worth  reading  arc  "  The  Passion  Play  of  Persia,"  by  S.  G.  W  Benja- 
min; "  Living  Balls,"  by  Olive  Thorne  Miller;  and  "Prison  Reform," 
by  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  The  verse  in  this  number  does  not  amount 
to  much.     Howells's  "  Study  "  is  belter  this  month  than  it  was  last 

The  January  Wide  A  make  is  opened  by  a  little  story  that  relates  to 
"  Floyd  Ireson's  Ride."  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Henry  Bacon,  the  artist, 
who  is  a  native  of  Marblehead.  The  frontispiece  was  sent  from  his  Paris 
studio.  Another  bright  piece  of  work  done  in  Paris  last  year  is  from 
the  pen  and  pencil  of  F.  T.  Merrill,  and  is  entitled,  "Through  the 
Heart  of  Paris  "  ;  it  has  some  twenty  graphic  illustrations.  A  sparkling 
paper  comes  in  Mrs.  John  Sherwood's  series,  "  Royal  Girls  and  Royal 
Courts,"  giving  an  account  of  the  early  training  of  Queen  Marghe- 
rita  of  Italy.  There  are  two  stories  of  historic  interest — "A  Revolu- 
tionary Turn-coat,"  which  gives  an  accout  of  the  hardships  and  advent- 
ures of  Southern  soldiers  in  the  war  for  American  independence  ;  and 
"  Mistress  Margery's  Pin  Money,"  by  E.  S.  Brooks,  an  incident  of  the 
times  of  "bluff  King  Hall"  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  "fairy" 
element  in  literature  is  charmingly  represented  by  the  illustrated  ballad, 
"  The  Lost  Bell."  a  legend  of  the  island  of  RUgen  ;  the  text  is  by  Mrs. 
Celia  Thaxler,  the  pictures  by  Hassam.  There  is  a  good  true  story  of 
adventure.  "  In  a  Mica  Mine."  by  John  Willis  Hays:  illustrated  po- 
ems— "  Three  Tobogganer*,"  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunketl ;  "The  Alley 
Cat,"  by  Mrs.  Clara  Doty  Bates,  and  "Peeling,"  by  Miss  Pritchard  ; 
and  the  serials,  "Dilly  and  the  Captain,"  by  Margaret  Sidney;  "A 
Midshipman  at  Large."  by  Charles  R.  Talbot,  and  "  A  Girl  and  a 
Jewel,"  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  are  each  and  all  what  chil- 
dren, young  people,  and  some  grown  people  will  enioy. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


'  I  am  his  fourth  wife,  darling."— 


Some  Magazines. 
The  February  Atlantic  is  not  a  striking  number.      Henry  lames,  Miss 
Murfree  (Crad  I   Mrs.  Oliphant  continue  their  serials.     There 

are  some  .  ■  1  half  a  score  of  new  novels.     Whiltierhasa 

poem,  which  we  reproduce  elsewhere.     Eleanor  Putnam  ha 
article  on  The  remainder  of  the  number  is  dull. 

"The  Contributors'  Club,"  by  the  way.  is  getting  to  be  insufferably 
stupid. 

The  January  numl>er  of  the  Golden  Era  contains  several  short  stories, 
h  "-  "W01  1  Vasquez/'by  Homer  G  Khi, 

nine's-,  and  " 

San  Jose,"  by  Carrie  Stevens  Walter.     Heavier  matter  is  provided  in 


"  Mamma,  why  is  papa  bald?" 
New  York  Ledger. 

During  the  recent  election  in  New  York  there  was  one  ward  that 
didn't  return  a  single  vote — Ferdinand. — Texas  Sif/im>s. 

We  sometimes  think,  after  perusing  a  certain  morning  paper,  that  the 
Trinity  is  composed  of  Father,  Sun,  and  Charles  A.  Dana. — Judge. 

"Kiss  the  baby  while  you  can,"  warbles  a  poet.  Thanks;  we  will 
wait  till  she  is  sixteen,  and  take  our  chances.  -  Burlington  Free  Press. 

Aur£lien  Scholl  a  releve  dans  YEcho  de  Paris  une  lugubre  coquille, 
lue  sur  la  tombe  d'une  horizontal:  "  Requies  catin  pace." — Paris  Fi- 
garo. 

Spoiling  a  sale  :  Lady  (trying  on  shoes) — "Is  that  shoe  At.  l<oy?" 
Boy  (new  to  thebusinessi — "  No,  mum;  it  s  a  three,  an'  tight  for  you  at 
that."— Life. 

They  are  going  down  to  dinner:  He — "May  I  sit  on  your  right 
hand?"  She— "Oh,  I  think  you  had  better  lake  a  chair. "  He  did. — 
Paris  News. 

A  street-car  brings  the  haughtiest  man  down  to  a  commun  level. 
Particularly  if  it  starts  suddenly  before  the  haughty  one  has  had  time  lo 
pick  out  his  seat — Fall  River  Herald. 

Mr.  William  Blaikie,  the  exponent  of  athleticism,  says  that  among 
girls  running  is  a  lost  art.  From  this  we  infer  that  Mr.  Blaikie  never 
saw  a  girl  meet  a  cow  on  a  country  road.  — Puck. 

Conversation  overheard  between  a  Hebrew  gentleman  and  his  young 
son,  in  New  York:  "  Fater,  give  me  a  kervater."  "Vat  for,  mine 
son?"     "  I  vant  to  take  a  bath."     "  Vat,  in  vinter?" — Providence  Star, 

A  New  Mexico  man  got  excited  because  a  waiter  handed  him  a  nap- 
kin the  other  day.  He  said  he  reckoned  he  knew  "  when  to  use  a 
handkerchief  without  having  no  hints  thrown  out." — New  York  Ledger. 

It  is_ demonstrated  that  the  weight  of  the  earth  is  5,855,000,000,000.- 
000  tons,  yet  the  thimbleful  of  alleged  brains  that  edits  the  Cambria 
Xose-ba%  thinks  he  tilts  it  up  when  he  walks  around. — Fox  Lake  (  Wis.) 
Breeze. ' 

"Are  you  married,  sir?"  "No,  madame."  "Do  you  intend  to 
marry  ?"  "  No,  madam."  "  Indeed  !  If  all  the  men  should  think  as 
you,  the  world  would  be  depopulated."  "  .\'o,  madam." — From  ike 
Spanish  of  Don  Zutatto  y  Tal. 

A  New  York  man  thinks  he  has  found  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and 
wants  to  sell  it  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  He  is  probably  a  countryman 
who  accidentally  wandered  into  the  theatre  and  saw  "  Evangeline  "  for 
the  first  lime.  -Philadelphia  Call. 

"  Mamma,"  said  a  little  Estelline  girl,  "  what  is  that  man  doing  over 
there  on  Mr.  Thompson's  porch?  He  has  been  sitting  on  the  steps  for 
two  hours,  and  hasn't  moved."  "  That,  my  child,  is  a  house-painter  ; 
he  is  painting  Mr.  Thompson's  house  by  the  day." — Estelline  \Dak.) 
Bee. 

At  a  banquet  given  to  the  visiting  general  by  the  officers  of  a  small 
town,  Knoedelmeyer  acts  as  waiter.  He  passes  the  dumplings  to  the 
general,  who  takes  two.  Still  the  waiter  ho  ds  out  the  plate,  and  when 
the  general  looks  surprised  the  waiter  whispers:  "There  are  three 
apiece,  excellency." — German  Paper. 

Office  boy  (lo  country  editor) — "A  man  was  in  while  you  were  out 
who  said  he  was  the  genuine  John  Wilkes  Booth."  Editor  (hastily) — 
"  He's  a  fraud  !  You  didn't  give  him  anything,  did  you?"  Office  Boy 
—  "No.  He  left  a  dollar  for  six  months'  subscription."  Editor — 
"  Well,  well  ;  and  so  John  Wilkes  Booth  is  still  alive.  It  beats  all." — 
Life. 

"  Mam  says  as  how  I  haint  smart  enough  to  learn  nothin'  in  school," 
said  a  lazy  scholar  to  the  teacher,  w  hen  he  didn't  have  his  lesson.  ' '  Ah, 
Johnny,  my  boy,  that  is  a  great  pity,"  kindly  replied  the  good  teacher; 
"  but  1  will  try  to  make  you  smart,"  and  she  laid  a  hickory  across  his 
back  with  sufficient  force  to  produce  excellent  results. — Chicago  Mer- 
chant Traveler. 

Would-be  Recruit — "Now,  Mr.  Sergeant,  you've  told  me  all  about 
the  pay  and  clothing,  and  all  that.  How  is  it  about  the  grub  ? — the 
food,  you  know  ?  "  Sergeant  "  Well,  that  there  depinds  largely  appan 
wbeer  ye  go.  If  ye  une  my  batthery — that's  av  the  Phiff — 1  won't  de- 
save  ye,  for  ye'll  loind  it  out  soon  enough  yersell— if  ye  coom  t"  my  bat- 
thery yell  be  compelled  to  ate  yer  mince  pie-cowld."—  Harper  s  Weekly, 

Bagley  (confidentially  lo  pickpocket  on  the  rear  platform) — "  Mygood 
fellow,  1  wish  you  wouldn't  try  that."     Pickpocket  (in  great  trepidation) 

— "I,  sir?    Why,  I" Bagley  (soothingly) — "There,  there;  don't 

apologize.  You've  been  trying  to  pick  my  pocket,  and  1  think  it  my 
duly  to  tell  you  that  the  wallet  you're  fingering  is  filled  with  bills  which 
I've  been  trying  to  collect  for  six  months,  and  I  don't  believe  you  can 
do  any  belter." '—Philadelphia  Call. 

A  Cleveland  speculator  sent  his  son  to  Wisconsin  to  buy  hops,  telling 
him  to  keep  his  eyes  open  for  any  other  speculation.  After  a  few  days 
a  dispatch  came,  saying :  "  A  widow  has  got  a  corner  on  the  hop  mar- 
ket of  this  State.  Shall  I  marry  her?"  "Certainly."  was  the  reply 
sent  over  the  wires.  Twelve  hours  later  the  son  announced  :  "  Got  the 
hops,  the  widow,  and  seven  step-children,  and  shall  go  to  Chicago  to» 
morrow  to  see  about  a  divorce."—  Wall  Street  Xews, 
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Harvard  Club  Banquet. 
The  quarterly  banquet  of  the  Harvard  Club  was  given  on 
Thursday  evening  in  the  parlors  of  the  Occidental  Hotel. 
The  table  was  arranged  with  much  taste,  being  lighted  by 
silver  and  crystal  candelabra,  and  decorated  with  fragrant 
flowers,  while  choice  china  and  glassware  gave  it  the 
requisite  finish.  Contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  the  ban- 
quet was  served  before  the  transaction  of  the  routine  busi- 
ness. The  menu  was  printed  on  rough-edged  linen  paper 
in  the  form  of  a  folder,  from  the  side  of  which  hung  a  small 
silk  ribbon,  which  terminated  in  the  seal  of  the  club.  The 
menu  was  as  follows: 

Eastern  Oysters  en  coquille. 


HORS   DCEUVRES. 

Celery   en    branche. 

Spanish  Olives. 


ENTREES. 

Petites  Croustade  of  Sweet  Breads. 

Saddle  of  Lamb  en  chartreuse. 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  sauce  creme. 

French   Peas  au  Beurre. 

Punch  Venetien. 

ROAST. 

Canvas-back  Duck,  Lettuce  mayonnaise  dressing. 

ENTREMETS. 

Ice  Cieam,  Grand  Moule, 

Assorted  Cakes. 

DESSERT. 

Cream  Cheese,        Brie,  Roquefort, 

Fruits. 
Cafe*  noir. 
After  the  liqueurs  the  club  was  called  to  order,  and  Mr. 
William  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
proposed  the  names  of  the  following  to  serve  as  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Mr.  F.  J.  Symmes,  President;  Mr.  Ed- 
ward G.  Stetson,  First  Vice-President;  Mr.  W.  C.  Little, 
Second  Vice-President;  Mr.  Harold  Wheeler,  Secretary; 
Mr.  Pelham  W.  Ames,  Treasurer.  All  were  duly  elected. 
The  following  new  members  were  then  elected:  Mr.  Ferdi- 
nand Reis,  "85  ;  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Boyd,  M.  S-,  'S5  ;  Mr.  Fred- 
erick W.  Lux,  M.  S.,  'S5;  Mr.  Oscar  S.  Howard,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Gaylord  Wilshire.  The  death  of  Dr.  A.  M.  Wilder 
was  commented  upon  by  the  President  elect,  and  Dr.  Pow- 
ers and  Dr.  Ayer  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  ap- 
propriate resolutions.  Toasts  and  a  numberof  college  songs 
then  followed,  and  in  this  manner  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing was  passed.  Those  present  were:  Mr.  F.  J.  Symmes, 
Mr.  Pelham  W.  Ames,  Mr.  William  HoffCook,  Mr.  Arthur 
C.  Jelly,  Captain  Little,  Mr.  Vanderlyn  Stow,  Mr.  Harold 
Wheeler,  Mr.  William  Thomas,  Mr.  R.  E.  Wilson,  Mr.  A. 
C.  Tubbs,  Mr.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Mr.  T.  Carey  Friedlander, 
Mr.  Jennings,  Professor  Irving  Stringham,  Mr.  Leverett, 
Dr.  Washington  Ayer,  Dr.  George  H.  Powers,  Dr.  McMon- 
agle,  Mr.  George  H.  Minns,  Mr.  F.  A.  Gibbs,  Mr.  George 
B.  Merrill,  Mr.  George  Prentiss,  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Grimm. 


*The  Hager  Theatre  Party. 
Mrs.  John  S.  Hager  gave  a  theatre  party  last  Monday 
evening,  on  the  occasion  of  the  initial  performance  of  "Notre 
Dame,"  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  Twenty-two  seats  in  the 
first  and  second  rows  of  the  dress-circle  were  occupied  by 
the  party.  The  young  ladies  were  all  handsomely  attired, 
and  carried  lovely  hand-bouquets  of  the  choicest  roses. 
After  the  performance  the  entire  party  adjourned  to  Mrs. 
Hager's  apartments,  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  where  an  elaborate 
supper  was  awaiting  them.  When  this  was  fully  discussed. 
a  number  of  figures  of  the  german  were  danced,  which,  with 
other  dances,  occupied  the  hours  until  nearly  four  o'clock, 
when  the  guests  departed.  The  entire  affair  was  exceed- 
ingly well  arranged,  and  proved  throughout  very  enjoyable. 
Those  present  were:  Mrs.  John  S,  Hager,  Miss  Emma 
Durbrow,  Miss  Minnie  Corbiu,  Miss  Nellie  Corbitt,  Miss 
Edith  Taylor,  Miss  Ailene  Ivers,  Miss  Florence  Atherton, 
Miss  Nina  Macondray,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Miss  Nina 
Adams,  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs,  Captain  Fletcher,  U.  S.  A.  ; 
Mr.  Harry  Tevis,  Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  Lansing 
Mizner,  Mr.  Frank  Hicks,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mr.  Allan 
Bowie,  Mr.  Thomas  Dargie,  Mr.  Will  Tubbs,  Major  Mc- 
Clernand,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Tate,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Progressive  Euchre-Party. 
A  very  pleasant  event  of  the  week  was  a  progressive 
euchre-party,  given  on  Wednesday  evening  by  the  Misses 
Pope,  at  their  residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  It  was  the 
first  entertainment  they  have  given  since  their  return  from  the 
East,  and,  being  a  card-party,  the  company  was  necessarily 
limited  to  but  a  few  friends.  The  games  were  started  early, 
and  proved  exciting  and  interesting.  They  were  the  means 
of  passing  a  couple  of  pleasant  hours,  after  which  a  supper 
was  partaken  of.  Dancing  finished  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  evening,  and  completed  happily  a  most  enjoyable  affair. 
Among  those  present  were  :  Miss  Florence  Pope,  Miss  Ma- 
mie Pope,  the  Misses  Elliott,  Miss  Lane,  Miss  Dora  Board- 
man,  Miss  Nina  Adams,  Miss  Nettie  Fuller,  Miss  Lulu 
Otis,  Miss  Talbot,  Miss  Edith  Taylor,  Miss  May  Taylor, 
Miss  Bessie  Shreve,  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs,  Mr.  Fred.  Otis, 
Mr.  Christian  Froelich,  Mr.  Frank  Carolan,  Mr.  Charles 
Boardman,  Mr.  Harry  Hall,  Mr.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mr. 
Frank  Hicks,  Mr.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  Everett  Bee,  Mr. 
Will  Tubbs,  Mr.  Powning,  Mr.  Charles  Leonard,  Mr. 
Sumner  Buckbee,  Mr.  George  Shreve,  and  others. 


Wedding  Calls. 
Wedding  calls  were  made  at  the  residence  of  Hon.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  on  Tuesday  evening,  by  many  of 
those  who  were  present  at  the  nuptial  reception  of  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Spence  last  week.  The  impending  storm  was 
the  cause  of  the  non-appearance  of  several  guests,  who 
missed  an  occasion  of  rare  enjoyment.  The  parlors  were 
canvased  and  newly  decorated  with  foliage  and  bright-hued 
blossoms,  a  band  was  in  attendance,  and  there  were  just 
enough  present  to  comfortably  fill  the  apartments  and  make 
dancing  really  pleasurable.  The  host  and  hostess  are  such 
thorough  entertainers  that  their  guests  lacked  no  attention, 
and  were  made  to  feel  perfectly  at  home.  Dancing  was  in- 
augurated early,  and  continued  until  eleven  o'clock,  when  a 
sumptuous  supper  was  served.  The  dining-room  was 
made  very  attractive  by  the  presence  of  a  large  and  well- 
filled  buffet,  from  which  the  refreshments  were  served. 
After  supper,  some  of  the  young  ladies  rendered  a  few  songs 
until  the  enticing  "Mikado"  music  drew  their  attention 
to  dancing.  Among  those  present  were  :  Hon.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  J.  Sullivan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  Dargie,  Miss 
Ada  Sullivan,  Miss  Belle  Sullivan,  Miss  Arcadia  Spence, 
Miss  Mollie  Phelan.Miss  May  Shelby,  Miss  Kate  Conway, 
Agnes  Burgin,  Miss  Annie  Bliss,  Miss  Marguerite  Wallace, 
Miss  Marie  Dillon,  Mis_-.es  Ella  and  Edith  Bunker.Miss  An- 
nie Dargie,  Miss  Jennie  Hopkins,  Miss  Ailene  Ivers,  Miss 
Heydenfeldt,  Miss  Kittie  Nolan,  Miss  Conway,  Miss  Rose 
Findley,  Miss  Fannie  Wilcox,  Miss  Mamie  Farren,  Miss 
Marie  Ponton  d'Arce,  Miss  Mamie  Burling,  Misses  Virginia 
and  Julia  Ortiz,  Mr.  Charles  Sullivan,  Mr.  Richard  Wal- 
lace, Mr.  Arthur  Orena,  Mr,  Lindsley  G.  Bingham,  Mr.  J. 
Fred.  Burgin,  Mr.  John  N.  Featherston,  Mr.  James  Dun- 
phy,  Mr.  Frank  Swain,  Mr.  Thomas  Dargie,  Mr.  George 
Barnhart,  Mr.  Al.  Blake,  Dr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Richard  Ivers,  Mr.  Dubedat,  Mr.  Malarin,Mr. 
John  Dillon,  and  others. 

.»■ 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Baron  J.  H.  Von  Schroedcr  arrived  here  on  Monday  from 
Santa  Barbara,  after  passing  several  weeks  at  his  ranch. 

Mrs.  Van  Dyck  Hubbard  is  stopping  at  the  Everett 
House,  in  New  \ork  city. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Chase,  daughter  of  Mrs.  H.  P.  Coon,  of 
Menlo  Dark,  departed  for  Sydney,  Australia,  last  Sunday, 
where  she  will  meet  her  husband. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hermann  are  at  Los  Angeles,  where 
they  will  reside  until  Mr.  Herrmann's  health  improves. 

Hon.  George  C.  Perkins  is  visiting  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C-|  on  business. 


Mr.  Louis  McLane  Jr.,  of  Knight's  Valley,  has  been  visit 
ing  friends  here  for  a  week. 

General  O.  B.  Carr,  of  St.  Helena,  was  in  the  city  on 
Monday  last. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Clermont  L.  Best  Jr.  (nie  Corbitt) 
are  passing  the  first  fortnight  of  their  married  life  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  will  return  to  the  city  in  about  three  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  of  Piedmont,  were  guests 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  during  the  early  part  of  the  week. 

Mr.  Edgar  Painter  went  to  Harbin's  Springs  last  Tues- 
day, where  he  will  remain  a  month  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health. 

Mr.  William  M.  Lyon,  of  Sacramento,  came  to  the  city 
on  Monday,  and  remained  at  the  Grand  Hotel  for  a  few 
days. 

General  Walter  Turnbull  relumed  from  Tulare  on  Mon- 
day, and  is  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wayne  Belvin  are  occupying 
apartments  at  the  Occidenial  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Fred.  Cox  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Jobson,  of  Sacra- 
mento, passed  several  days  at  the  Grand  Hotel  this  week. 

Mr.  Edgar  A.  Mizner,  of  Benicia,  was  in  the  city  during 
the  first  of  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Butler  returned  to  their  home  in 
Fresno,  after  a  week's  visit  to  friends  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  de  Barth  Sborb,  Dr.  Shorb,  and  Mr. 
Frank  G.  Newlands  have  returned  from  a  week's  sojourn  at 
the  Gilroy   Hot  Springs. 

Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham  is  chaperoning  the  Misses  Lilo 
and  Bettie  McMullin,  in  the  East.  They  will  return  to  this 
city  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Louis  T.  Haggin  is  visiting  friends  in  New  York 
city. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  McNulty  left  for  the  East  last  Tuesday, 
to  be  absent  several  months. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Hubbard,  of  Sacramento,  was  in  the  city  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  week. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Chancellor  Hartson,  of  Napa,  came  to 
the  city  on  Tuesday,  and  remained  at  the  Grand  Hotel  for 
several  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sperry  and  Miss  Ethel  Sperry,  of 
Stockton,  have  been  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  since 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Bonynge,  of  this  city,  are  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Joaquin  Bolado  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Judge  Webb,  at  Salinas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Sessions,  of  Oakland,  have  taken 
rooms  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Gregory,  of  Sacramento,  came 
to  the  city  on  Tuesday,  and  passed  several  days  at  the 
Grand  Hotel. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin,  who  returned  from  her  European 
trip  last  week,  is  visiting  her  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Hay,  at 
Visalia,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Susie  Williams.  The  health 
of  the  latter  lady  is  very  poor,  and  doubts  are  entertained 
as  to  her  complete  recovery,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
climate  in   the  south  will  be  beneficial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  B.  Spence  (nie  Sullivan),  who 
have  returned  from  a  fortnight's  sojourn  at  Del  Monte,  had 
their  bridesmaids  as  their  guests  there  for  a  couple  of  days 
this  week.  They  will  remain  in  this  city  for  several  weeks, 
prior  to  their  departure  for  the  East. 

Mr.  William  T.  Wallace  Jr.,  of  Martinez,  has  been  pass- 
ing a  week  here  very  pleasantly,  visiting  his  relatives. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Richard  Rising  and  Misses  Susie  and 
Edith  Rising,  of  Virginia  City,  are  expected  here  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  intend  passing  a  month  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Flora  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  Miss  Jennie 
Hooker. 

Mr.  Donald  Manson  ol  Sydney,  Australia,  and  Mr.  Geo. 
G.  Linen  of  Melbourne,  arrived  here  last  Thursday  on  the 
steamer  Zealandia,  en  route  to  the  Eastern  States,  after  a 
long  sojoum  in  the  Colonies.  They  have  been  the  recipients 
of  many  social  courtesies  during  their  brief  visit  here. 

Mr.  John  W.  Taylor  contemplates  leaving  for  the  Eastern 
States  soon,  to  remain  for  some  time. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding  will  depart  soon  for  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  she  will  meet  her  husband  upon  his  return  from 
Washington,  D.  C. 

«&■ 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  E.  Whitney  gave  an  elegant  dinner- 
party at  their  residence,  2714  California  Street,  in  honor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  of  Piedmont,  on  Thursday 
evening  of  last  week.  The  affair  was  one  of  much  pleasure 
to  the  recipients  and  the  guests  invited  to  meet  them. 
Those  present  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  C-  Boruck, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  G.  Wicker, 
sham,  and  the  host  and  hostess. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Merrill  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  at  their 
residence,  1722  Washington  Street.  Covers  were  laid  for 
twelve,  and  a  most  elaborate  menu  was  served,  which  took 
several  hours  in  itsd.scussion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C,  F-  Mullins  gave  an  informal  reception 
on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  at  their  residence  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue.  Signor  Campobello,  Miss  Hale,  and  others 
rendered  a  number  of  musical  selections  in  a  pleasing  man- 
ner, which,  with  dancing  and  a  dainty  supper,  made  the 
evening  one  of  enjoyment  to  all. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  to  the  wedding  of  Miss  Ma- 
mie Wilcox,  daughter  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Wilcox,  to  Mr.  C. 
Tyler  Longstreet.  The  affair  will  be  celebrated  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  mother,  912  Bush  Street,  on  Thursday 
evening,  January  28th.  The  ceremony  will  be  private,  and 
will  be  followed  by  a  reception  to  their  invited  friends. 

Party  calls  were  made  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Schmiedell  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  by  those  who 
were  present  at  the  keno  party  given  by  her  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Nettie.  The  evening  was  delightfully  passed, 
dancing  and  refreshments  occupying  the  late  hours  before 
the  departure  of  the  guests. 

Mr.  Locke  Richardson  gave  a  Shakespearean  recital  on 
Thursday  evening,  at  Calvary  Church,  before  a  large  and 
fashionable  audience,  all  of  whom  were  more  than  pleased 
with  the  entertainment.  He  commenced  with  St.  Paul's 
Farewell  to  the  Ephesians,  as  a  prelude,  and  then  delivered 
the  major  portion  of  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing."  His 
remarkable  versatility  and  wonderful  memory  were  favora- 
bly commented  on,  and  his  delivery  of  the  finer  parts  of  the 
comedy  were  certainly  quite  commendable.  He  will  give 
another  recital  at  the  same  place  next  Thursday  evening.    . 

The  members  of  the  Friday  Cotillion  Club  gave  a  german 
last  night,  at  B'nai  B'nth,  which  was  as  enjoyable  as  these 
parties  generally  are.  The  hall  was  neatly  decorated,  there 
was  a  large  attendance,  and  supper  was  served  at  midnight. 

Mrs.  John  Parrott  gave  an  elegant  dinner-party,  last 
Thursday  evening,  at  her  residence  on  Washington  Street. 
The  table  was  beautifully  decorated  with  the  brightest  of 
choice  flowers,  while  the  menu  was  complete  in  every  detail. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Paymaster  J.  B.  Redfield,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Mare  Island  yard  and  placed  on  wailing  orders. 
Paymaster  J.  Q.  Barton  has  been  ordered  as  his  relief. 

Chaplain  Frank  Thompson,  U.  S.  N.(  has  been  ordered 
to  duty  at  the  Mare  Island  yard. 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  A.  Turner,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  re- 
ported for  duty  at  the  Marine  Barracks,  Mare  Island,  Cal. 

Lieutenant  Uriel  Sebree,  U.  S.  N.,  Lighthouse  Inspector 
of  the  Thirteenth  District,  is  spending  a  short  leave  of  ab- 
sence in  this  city. 

Lieutenant-Commander  H.  E.  Nichols,  U.  S.  N.,  com- 
manding U.  S.  S.  Pinta,  will  return  to  his  station,  Sitka, 
Alaska,  per  steamer  ol"  the  6th  proximo. 

Lieutenant  J.  W.  Carlin,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Independence, 
is  a  guest  at  the  Occidental. 

Captain  T.  V.  McNair,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Mare  Island 
Yard,  has  returned  from  his  leave  of  absence. 


Edward  Deakin  is  going  to  New  York  to  open  a  studio 
there,  and  so  he  has  determined  to  sell  a  number  of  his 
paintings.  They  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  next  Monday, 
at  Irving  Hall,  where  they  can  be  seen  by  day  or  in  the 
evening  until  next  Thursday  noon,  when  they  will  be  sold  at 
auction  (without  frames)  by  Easton  £_  Eld  ridge. 


It  is  reported  that  the  editors  of  the  new  edition  of 
Webster's  Dictionary  have  decided  to  admit  "  bull- 
dozing." "  boycott,"  and  "dude"  into  its  precincts, 
but  hesitate  about  "  mugwump." 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Concert  of  the  Beethoven  Quintet  Club. 
It  has  been  recently  said  of  a  type  of  poetic  volumes 
hich,  with  unfailing  certainty,  fall  under  the  reviewer's 
hand  every  month  or  two,  that  "  they  are  so  alike  that  if 
they  were  changed  at  nurse,  so  to  speak,  and  each  were 
printed  under  the  name  of  a  different  author,  the  writers 
themselves  would  scarcely  know  the  difference."  Upon 
similar  grounds  the  members  of  the  Beethoven  Quintet 
Club  might  easily  be  persuaded  that  their  second  series  was 
the  first,  or  vice  versa,  for  the  concerts  are  very  much  alike. 
There  are  always  the  ensemble  selections,  the  solo  by  Miss 
Hanchette,  the  violin  number  by  Mr.  Blankart,  or  Mr.  Uh- 
lig,  and  the  vocal  contribution  from  outside  talent.  This 
variety  was  preserved  intact  at  the  second  concert  of  the 
second  series,  last  week,  and  a  good  programme  presented. 
The  numbers  for  strings  were:  "March,"  by  Haydn; 
"  Gypsy  Music,"  by  H.  Mohr ;  a  Mozart  adagio;  "Mo- 
ment Musical,"  by  Schubert ;  "  Husarenritt,"  by  Spindler  ; 
and  the  adagio  and  scherzo  from  the  Jadassohn  Quintet, 
op.  70.  If  what  Mr.  Howells  calls  the  "  whole  hard  truth 
of  things"  is  to  be  written,  it  can  not  honestly  be  said  that 
any  marked  improvement  was  shown  in  the  playing  of  this 
list.  How  can  tones  which  are  not  produced  in  exact  uni- 
son, which  overlap  or  lag  behind  one  another,  which  are  not 
warranted  against  scratchiness,  and  whose  individual  con- 
stitutions are  oftener  weak  than  strong — how  can  they 
be  expected  to  blend  in  a  perfect  unity?  Their  best  effect, 
alas  !  is  that  of  a  slovenly  mosaic,  with  hints  of  a  noble  de- 
sign in  its  bungling  arrangement,  and  suggestions  of  rich 
shading  in  its  pale,  ineffectual  colors.  Especially  in  the 
beautiful  Jadassohn  music  one  felt  this  striving  after  the 
correct  and  pure  idea,  against  the  odds  of  insufficient  tone 
and  the  flaws  of  an  unpolished  execution.  The  extract  was 
of  peculiar  interest ;  and  this  intimation  of  what  it  might  be 
under  kindlier  circumstances  aroused  more  regret  than 
would  be  expended  upon  deficiencies  cropping  out,  for  ex- 
ample, in  a  trifle  like  the  Spindler  "Husarenritt,"  a  gay 
little  galop  well  known  in  its  piano  form. 

The  "  Gypsy  Music"  by  Mohr  was  redemanded — Miss 
Hanchette's  part  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  Jadassohn  music, 
being  most  clearly  and  creditably  sustained.  The  quietness 
characterizing  these  different  instrumental  performances,  is 
a  feature  which  should  be  duly  appreciated.  Whatever 
faults  of  rendition  or  interpretation  may  appear  in  the  play- 
ing of  the  Quintet  Club,  no  vulgar  attempt  is  made  to 
conceal  them  by  a  superfluity  of  noisiness.  A  refined  inten- 
tion is  always  exhibited,  and  constitutes  one  of  those  "  shin- 
ing qualities  "  which  Benvenuto  Cellini  would  have  been  so 
ready  to  admire  in  the  Quintet,  even  while  he  "freely 
censured  its  faults,  and  held  them  in  abhorrence."  Miss 
Nora  Connell  received  the  thanks  of  the  audience  for  a  solo 
sung  in  good  tune,  without  tremolo,  and  with  unusual  flexi- 
bility. Her  voice  is  not  especially  fitted  for  the  concert- 
room,  although  her  best  capabilities  run  in  the  line  of  that 
florid  music  which  certain  audiences  expect  to  hear  there. 
A  manageable  organ  of  good  compass,  and  a  neat  execu- 
tion particularly  recommended  the  embellished  and  orna- 
mental to  this  singer.  But  in  sustained  passages  her  volume 
of  tone  is  weak,  and  upon  occasional  notes  shrill  and  wiry. 
A  frail  physique  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  lack  of  vocal 
force  ;  yet  in  this  case  Miss  Connell's  slender,  nervous  frame 
and  unexpanded  chest,  conveyed  the  constant  impression  of 
standing  in  her  way,  and  prevented  the  best  accomplish- 
ment of  what  she  felt  herself  able  to  do.  She  sang  with  a 
hampered  spirit;  but  therefore  far  more  acceptably  than 
those  performers  who  are  densely  and  hopelessly  insensible 
to  the  fact  of  their  own  limitations.  As  an  encore  song  Miss 
Connell  gave  Wekertin's  "  Sunrise,"  and  later  a  little  ballad 
of  homesickness  from  Gerster's  repertoire,  "Das  Haide- 
kind,"  bv  Schaeffer. 

Miss  Hanchette  and  Mr.  Blankart  repeated  the  "  Tann- 
hauser  "  duo  by  Raff,  and  Miss  Hanchette  played  the  well- 
known  Liszt  Polonaise"  with  an  almost  studied  lifeless- 
ness,  but  with  her  exceeding  and  literal  care  and  quiet  ease. 
Mr.  Schloh  acted  as  accompanist  of  the  evening.  The  next 
concert  takes  place  February  5th. 


Concert  of  the  Schumann  Club. 
The  second  concert  of  the  Schumann  Club's  third  season 
will  be  given  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  on  next  Tuesday  even- 
ing, the  26th  instant.  The  opening  scene  from  Schumann's 
"Pilgrimageof  the  Rose"  willbesung;  "Holy  Christmas," 
by  Lassen,  with  accompaniment  of  organ  and  violin  ; 
"  Bridal  Chorus  "  from  "  Clara  of  Eberstein,"  by  Rheinber- 
ger;  "The  Mountain  Spirit,"  by  Jensen;  and  "  Day  is  at 
last  departing,"  by  Raff.  Other  numbers  are:  "  The  Dra- 
gon Flies,"  by  Bargiel;  "Skylark";  "Lady  Bird,"  by 
Cowen;  "  Fidelin,"  by  Brahms;  and  the  "Water  Sprite," 
by  Schumann.  The  club  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Tip- 
pett,  tenor;  Mr.  H.  S.  Stedman,  organ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Loring, 
violin.  At  the  same  hall,  on  the  Friday  evening  following, 
the  third  concert  of  the  Loring  Club's  ninth  season  will  take 
plac,  . 

During  one  of  the  spring  months,  probably  in  April,  it  is 
expected  that  Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood,  the  prominent 
Boston  pianist,  will  give  a  series  of  concerts  in  this  city. 
Mr.  Sherwood,  a  native  of  New  York  State,  went  to  Berlin 
in  1871,  where  he  studied  the  piano  under  Kullak  and  other 
famous  masters,  and  composition  under  Weitzmann.  After 
a  successful  debut  in  Berlin  and  appearances  in  other  Ger- 
man cities,  he  returned  to  Boston,  May,  1876.  Besides 
taking  the  highest  rank  there  as  a  pianist,  Mr.  Sherwood 
has  distinguished  himself  as  a  teacher.  He  has  been  every- 
where received  as  a  brilliant  and  conscientious  artist,  and 
his  virtuosity  is  conceded  by  all  critics.  His  coming  will  be 
awaited  with  interest,  and  will  doubtless  prove  one  of  the 
musical  events  of  the  season.  F    A. 


CCCLXXXV.-  Bill  of  Fare  for  Sixteen  Persons,  Sun- 
day, January  24,   1886. 

Eastern  Oysters. 

Soup   a   la   Reine. 

Fillet  of  Flounder,  a  la  Richelieu. 

Anchovy.     Stuffed  Olives. 

Ham,  Horseradish. 

Broiled  Chicken,  Rice,  Chestnuts. 

Potatoes. 

Roman  Punch. 

Terrapin,  a  la  Maryland.     Hominy. 

Fillet  of  Beef.     Mushrooms. 

Canvas-back  Duck.     Artichoke  Salad. 

Crackers.     Roquefort  Chese.     Cream  Cheese. 

Mince  Pie.     Wine  Jelly. 

Charlotte  Russe,     Ice-cream  Cakes. 

Fruits.     Nuts. 

Coffee. 

Wines — Chateau  Yquem,  Sherry,  Claret,  Burgundy,  and 

Champagne. 

Soup  a  la  Reine. — Boil  a  large  fowl  in  three  quarts  of 
water  until  tender  (the  water  should  never  more  than  bub- 
ble). Skim  off  the  fat,  and  add  a  teacupful  of  rice,  a  slice  of 
carrot,  one  of  turnip,  a  small  piece  of  celery,  and  an  onion, 
which  have  been  cooked  slowly  for  fifteen  minutes  in  two 
large  tablespoon fu Is  of  butter.  Skim  the  vegetables  care- 
fully from  the  butter,  stir  in  a  tablespoonful  of  flour;  cook 
until  smooth,  but  do  not  let  it  brown.  Add  this,  with  a 
small  piece  of  cinnamon  and  of  mace,  and  four  whole  cloves. 
Cook  all  together  slowly  for  two  hours.  Cut  the  fle^h  off 
the  breast  into  slices  and  put  into  the  tureen.  Rubthesoup 
through  a  sieve,  chop  the  remainder  of  the  chicken,  mix 
with  the  soup,  and  again  rub  ihe  whole  through  the  sieve. 
Put  back  on  the  fire  and  add  one  and  a  half  tablespoonfuls 
of  salt,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  a  pint  of 
cream  which  has  come  just  to  a  boil.  Boil  up  once  and 
serve.    This  is  a  delicious  soup. 


A  new  volcano  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the 
Pacific,  near  the  island  of  Honga  Tonga.  Our  con- 
sul at  Auckland  on  October  13th  approached  to  about 
the  distance  of  two  miles.  He  says  :  "I  have  not 
words  to  express  my  wonder  and  surprise  at  its 
changing  splendor.  Eruptions  lake  place  every  one 
or  two  minutes,  changing  its  appearance  every  sec- 
ond, like  a  dissolving  view.  I  can  only  say  it  was  one 
of  the  most  awfully  grand  sights  I  ever  witnessed  on 
the  high  seas," 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

A  distinct  species  of  all-night  New  York  restau- 
rants are  known  familiarly  as  "  beaneries,"  from  the 
fact  that  their  staple  articles  of  diet  are  pork  and 
beans.  There  are  several  of  these  in  the  Bowery  and 
two  or  three  in  Park  Row.  The  most  famous  of 
these  has  been  established  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  proprietor  has  made  a  fortune,  but  he  still  con- 
tinues at  his  post,  and  on  any  night  may  be  found 
behind  the  counter  in  the  basement,  dealing  out  beef 
and  beans,  pork  and  beans,  coffee  and  pie,  and  tak- 
ing in  the  payment  therefor.  About  midnight  is 
always  the  busiest  hour  in  the  place,  and  the  custom- 
ers are  as  heterogeneous  a  set  as  it  often  falls  to  the 
lot  of  a  waiter  to  minister  to.  There  are  about 
twenty  tables  in  the  restaurant.  Each  table  is  fur- 
nished with  a  sugar-bowl,  a  plate  of  butter,  a  bottle  of 
catsup,  a  salt-cellar,  a  pepper-box,  a  bottle  of  vine- 
gar, and  one  of  pepper-sauce.  The  experienced  cus- 
tomer picks  out  a  table  where  the  butter  is  the  least 
hacked,  and  with  his  knife  begins  an  excavation  of 
his  own.  There  is  no  cloth  on  the  table,  and  to 
ask  for  a  napkin  would  be  an  indication  of  verdancy 
that  would  lay  one  open  to  the  eternal  scorn  of  the 
waiters.  The  bill  of  fare  is  posted  in  large  letters  on 
the  wall  above  each  table.  The  beanery  waiter  is  far 
different  from  the  ordinary  variety.  He  does  not  ob- 
tain or  expect  any  tips,  and  consequently  he  main- 
tains a  high  standard  of  self-respect.  If  the  cus- 
tomer orders  anything  in  an  arbitrary  lone  of  voice, 
the  waiter  will  sarcastically  ask  him  to  repeat  it,  and 
for  a  waiter  to  deign  to  converse  with  a  customer  is  a 
condescension  indeed.  The  technicalities  of  the 
beanery  are  all  its  own,  and  it  is  not  until  one  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  it  that  he  is  able  to  appreciate  it. 
For  instance,  if  a  customer  orders  beef  and  beans 
and  coffee,  the  waiter  cries  to  the  man  behind  the 
counter,  "Beef-and  and  one!"  If  the  order  had 
been  ham,  beans,  and  coffee,  the  waiter  would  have 
called,  "  Ham-and  and  one."  "  And  "  means  beans, 
and  coffee  is  called  "one"  because  it  is  easier  than 
to  say  "one  cup  of  coffee."  A  popular  dainty  sold 
in  these  restaurants  is  a  species  of  biscuit  called  a 
butter-cake,  but  best  known  as  "a  sinker,"  in  sar- 
castic recognition  of  the  (act  that  it  is  somewhat 
heavier  than  lead.  The  proprietor  is  not  hurt  if  his 
wares  are  called  sinkers,  but  recognizes  the  title,  and 
half  of  the  customers  order  them  by  this  name  from 
the  waiters.  Three  of  these  cakes  cost  five  cents. 
They  are  served  hot  and  eaten  with  butter.  If  the 
customer  orders  coffee  and  cakes,  the  waiter  shouts 
the  direction,  "Three  out  and  one!"  If  two  men 
order  the  same,  he  cries,  "  Six  out  on  two  and  two," 
meaning  "six  cakes  on  two  plates  and  two  cups  of 
coffee. "  The  customer  who  likes  his  beans  well  done 
and  tells  the  waiter  bis  preference  hears  the  shout : 
"  Beef-and,  plenty  o'  tops,"  the  beans  at  the  top  of 
the  kettle  being  cooked  the  most,  and  hence  the  word 
"  tops."  A  customer  who  is  in  a  hurry  and  does  not 
want  to  be  obliged  to  wait  for  his  coffee  to  cool,  only 
has  to  inform  the  waiter,  who  calls  for  "coffee,  just 
right,"  and  sufficient  milk  is  put  in  to  bring  it  to  the 
desired  temperature.  Order  fried  eggs,  and  the  di- 
rections to  the  cook  are,  "Put  on  one,"  and  if  eggs 
with  hash  are  desired — a  favorite  dish,  by  the  way,  in 
the  beaneries — the  shout  is,  "Brown  the  hash — fry 
two  on  top  ! "  But  if  the  surroundings  of  the  Park 
Row  beaneries  are  not  as  aesthetic  as  those  of  some 
other  restaurants,  the  bill  of  fare  is  wholesome  and 
the  cooking  is  excellent.  The  beef,  ham,  and  beans 
ara  always  palatable,  and  there  are  plenty  who  will 
declare  that  the  coffee  is  the  best  in  the  city. — New 
York  Sun. 


"  People  are  in  the  habit,"  says  Dr.  McLean,  Mr. 
Vanderbilt's  physician,  "of  associating  apoplexy 
with  high  living.  But  that  is  not  borne  out  by  expe- 
rience, and  it  is  entirely  erroneous  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Vanderbilt.  I  never  knew  a  man  who  ate  less  or 
more  simply.  He  very  rarely  ate  meat,  never  took 
rich  food  or  hot  breads,  and  usually  partook  only  of 
farinaceous  food  and  milk.  He  never  drank  wine  or 
ardent  liquors,  nor  did  he  ever  use  tobacco.  He  was 
not,  in  any  sense,  a  high-liver.  Apoplexy  is  an  affec- 
tion of  the  blood-channels.  Lime  secretions  from 
the  blood  are  deposited  against  them,  causing  them 
to  lose  their  India-rubber-like  quality  and  grow  brit- 
tle. In  this  condition  they  snap  easily.  Everything 
may  be  all  right  only  a  moment  before  the  end,  but 
a  last  straw  will  break  the  camel's  back,  and  a  last 
movement  will  snap  the  blood-vessel  when  in  this 
condition  of  brittlenesss." 

A  cheerful  temper  charms  the  stomach.  Pleasant, 
social  companions  will  help  us  to  digest  what  might 
otherwise  prove  unmanageable.  An  Englishman, 
without  observing  the  laws  of  exercise  or  sleep,  will 
digest  an  enormous  dinner,  and  preserve  his  stomach 
because  of  his  two  hours  of  chat  and  good  fellowship. 
Let  him  eat  the  same  quantity  in  the  rapid  restaurant 
fashion,  sitting  alone,  and  he  would  soon  be  a 
wretched  dyspeptic.  The  influence  of  a  quiet,  social 
temper  upon  the  stomach  is  one  of  the  curious  facts 
about  digestion.  Blessed  are  the  story-tellers,  for 
they  help  us  digest  our  dinners.  A  good  story-teller, 
if  his  stories  are  clean,  is  a  godsend.  His  best  serv- 
ices are  rendered  at  the  table.  Those  of  us  who  can 
not  tell  a  good  story  can  bring  to  the  table  the  funny 
papers. — Dio  Lewis. 

An  excellent  gastronomic  reform  has  been  started 
in  Paris.  People  there  have  begun  to  find  out  that 
the  dinner-table  is  no  longer  the  "  feastof  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul"  that  it  was  in  former  times. 
This  decline  is  attributed  to  the  menu,  which  is  too 
abundant,  and  makes  the  dinner  last  too  long.  Even 
gourmets  become  tired  and  weary  before  it  is  half 
over.  It  has  been  decided,  therefore,  by  the  leaders 
of  fashion  to  restrict  the  bill  of  fare  to  four  plats, 
which  ought  to  be  enough  for  the  most  gluttonous. 


Raw  oysters  before  breakfast  are  now  indulged  in 
by  many  people  who  believe  this  process  promotes 
and  enhances  health.  This  is  a  belief  in  which  some 
medical  authorities  coincide.  It  is  related  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Dr.  Leroy  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  swal- 
lowing two  dozen  raw  oysters  every  morning  before 
breakfast,  and  used  to  say  to  his  friends,  presenting 
thern  with  the  shells:  "  There,  behold  the  foundation 
of  my  youthful  strength  !  " 


It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that  Goethe 
was  an  enormous  eater.  Puddings,  meats,  and  cakes 
wexe  favorite  dishes,  and  lie  daily  drank  three  bottles 
of  wine.     It  was,  however,  simply  Rhine  wine. 


The  California  quail  is  successfully  domesticated 
upon  several  English  estates;  but  the  Eastern  variety 
resists  all  attempts  at  acclimation  in  Britain. 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


BILL   NYE'S   BUDGET. 

A  Practical  Joker. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  made  his  advent  into  Seattle 

under  rather  odd  circumstances.      He  had  never  been 

there,  but  was  on   h\$  way  there  by  stage  B 

ago.     He  had  letters  of  introduction  to  leading  busi- 

noen,  and  he  intended  to  ^u  into  journalism. 

On  the  friend  in  the  sheriff  of  a 

is  going  over  to  Seattle 

and  had  intended  to  lake  a  lunatic  over,  but  his  man 

had  evaded  him.    He  had  the  shackles  and  handcuffs, 

however,  and  my  friend— we  will  cad   him   James,  so 

thai  his  family  may  be  spared— said  ii  would  be  a 
good  idea  for  him  to  put  on  the  cuffs  and  things  and 
when  they    met  people,   he  would   jump  up  in  the 
.  ins,  gnash  his    I 

to  death,  and  be 

very  am  ■  !  to  it,  and  they 

ironed  J  .  ,;-it  mirthand  hilarity.     When 

■  any  one.  especial)  a  party  containing 

|ames  would  jump  up.  clank  his  chains,  and 

emit  a  lun;;-dr.i\vn  yell,  such  as  a  hyena  might  use 

when  he  got  his  tiii  shut  in  the  door. 

it  was  fun. 

Junius  played  his  part  first-rate,  and  the  sheriff 
his  well.  al=o.  James  thought  he  rather  over- 
played  it,  though,  for  wben  they  got  10  town,  he  re- 
fused to  unchain  the  amateur  lunatic,  and  asked  the 
clerk  for  a  strong  room,  with  a  doable  lock,  in  which 
to  put  him.  People  came  from  all  over  town  to  see 
the  m  miae.  He  begged  and  entreated  ihe  sheriff  to 
take  his  irons  off",  and  every  little  while  he  would  al- 
lude to  his  letters  of  introduction,  and  people  would 
laugh  and  say  that  was  pretty  good,  and  asked  the 
sheriff  if  the  introductory  letter  seemed  to  be  his 
favorite  weakness. 

When  fames  got  down  from  his  room  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  clerk  instructed  to  release  him, 
he  found  that  5  "in  soak,"  at  the  bar, 
and  his  friends  had  gone  away  permanently. 
James  ii  and  the  best  newspaper  man  in 
iv,  I  believe;  but  when  his  friends  want  lo 
shut  him  up  they  ask  him  if  he  doesn't  feel  recurring 

us  of  insanity. 
'  He  is  still  a  practical  joker  at  limes.  The  other 
day  he  got  off  the  train  at  Ainsworth.  James  had 
about  five  minutes  at  Ainsworth  in  which  to  have  a 
short  session  with  the  demon  rum.  He  stepped 
across  ihe  track,  and,  going  imo  a  little  alcoholic  den 
and  laying  down  a  dollar,  asked  for  a  drink  of  "  dead- 
ly pizen  that  would  knock  a  man  oul  in  four  seconds." 
The  bartender  was  a  retired  pugilist,  and  he  felt  of- 
fended, so  he  took  Ihe  bung-starter,  and,  filling  the 
air  with  large,  three-cornered,  heavy  blue  swear 
words,  he  chased  James  into  the  baggage-car,  where 
he  remained  behind  a  large  trunk  till  the  train  pulled 
oul  He  said  he  never  invested  a  dollar  in  any  en- 
tertainment that  seemed  to  yield  so  little  genuine  joy. 
— Boston  Globe. 


A  $q}  Dogr. 
I  have  just  been  reading  a  very  interesting  letter,  in 
Forest  and  Stream,  relative  to  the  hybrid  wolf,  several 
of  the  animals  having  been  shot  and  examined  by  the 
correspondent.  These  animals  are  a  mixture  of  wolf 
and  common  yellow  dog.  which  we  meet  in  the  walks 
of  everyday  life.  That  there  are  many  hybrid  wolves 
along  the  edges  of  civilization  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and,  in  fact,  the  cur  dog  and  his  prowling  cousin,  the 
wolf,  seem  lo  be  separated  bv  a  thinner  wall  than  any 
other  class  of  domestic  and  wild  animals. 

There  is  also  a  hybrid  coyote  that  occurs  quite  fre- 
quently in  ihe  trans- Missouri  country.  He  is  the 
missing-link  between  the  wild  and  wandering  tribes 
of  the  foot-hills  and  plains,  and  the  petted  and  do- 
mesticated dog  of  our  boasted  civilization. 

About  five  years  ago  1  received  one  of  these  ani- 
mals  as  a  mark  of  esteem  from  a  friend  of  mine, 
named  James  M,  Tisdel.  James  M.  Tisdel  was  then, 
and  is  still,  unless  the  John  Chinaman  has  blown  him 
up  with  an  oriental  bomb,  superintendent  of  the 
famous  Rock  Springs  Coal  Mines,  owned  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

James  works  hard  all  day  for  the  interest  of  the 
corporation,  and  then,  at  night,  he  lies  awake  think- 
ing how  best  he  may  please  and  surprise  his  Iriends. 
He  is  a  large  man,  with  a  powerful  frame,  and  a  low, 
musical  laugh,  which  you  enjoy  very  much,  if  it  isn't 
on  yourself.  I  like  to  hear  Mr.  Tisdel  laugh  when 
he  is  laughing  at  some  other  parly,  but,  otherwise, 
his  laugh  is  extremely  disagreeable. 

One  night  James  lay  awake  trying  to  compose  a 

poem  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  was  endeavoring 

to  make  a  line  that  closed  with  a  word  that  looked 

like  a  worm  fence,  rhyme  with  another  line  that  ended 

with  a  saw-buck.     He  couldn't  do  it,  and  so  his  mind 

nother  line  of  thought.      It  ocurred  to  Mr. 

made  me  a  present  for  a  long 

!  le  had   given  most  all  the  prominent  men  of 

the  Territory  some  little  memento  or  other,  but,  for 

Borne  reason,  he  had  overlooked  me  for  quite  a  period 

of  lime. 

next  day  he  sent  out  detectives,  emissaries, 

and  hired  men  to  scour  the  fool-hills  and  ransack  the 

for  a  testimonial.     A  few  days  afterward  a 

i  stopped  in  front  of  our  office  with  a  box.     1 

asked  him  what  ihe  charges  were,  and  he  said  "  they 

wnx  paid."    Then  my  suspicions  were  aroused.     1 

to  suspect  any  box  that  is  prepaid  clear  into  my 

very  door. 

I  the  drayman  to  take  the  package  out  into  the 
back  yard  and!  ]  lad  I  had 

done  so  when  thirty  or  forty  difl  one  after 

r,  came  laughing  into  the  office,  with  a  look 
of  cxp<_  ::v  with  them  un- 

til they  got  Ult  eluclantly  away.      Every 

inn.:  a  dray  would  roll  by,  they  would  startup  and 

■   WOUld  be- 
come depressed.    At  last  they  gave  up,  and  went 

'!  ben  I  told  the  office  boy  to  lake  our  axe  and  open 

with    him. 

When  he  knocked  off  the  first  board,  a  strong  and 

nut-brown  flavor  and  a  piercing  shriek  stmt  the 
tirdown 

The  office  l>oy  then  knocked  off  some  more  boards, 
and  a  quadruped,  thai 

a  concertina.  ':  ighten  up,  like  Rip  Van 

Winkle.     It  v.  i,   .       remarka- 

bly hybrid.     It  had  all  the  low  proclivities  of  many 
id  none  of  the  spirit  and  wild 
m  of  its  ancestors  on  eilher  side.     It  had  very 
little  vitality,  and  no  hair. 

A   man   who   would   keep  such  a  dog  would  be 
Shunned  forever  by   his  friends.      I  knew  thai  if  peo- 
ple found  i  rould be abtbt  as 
U  1  had  the  leprosy.     So  I  gave 
him  to  the  office  boy, 

This  office  boy  had  been  with  us  for  some  time, 
and  be  had  shown  by  hu.  deration  to  our  intercuts 


that  he  was  a  good  boy,  and  I  had  long  wanted  to  do 
something  for  nim  to  show  that  he  had  my  fullest  con- 
fidence. 

He  did  not  accept  the  dog  at  once.  Evidently  he 
didn't  consider  himself  worthy;  but  I  told  him  that 
;  red  it 
The  animal  seemed  to  be  about  one-fourth  coyote 
and  the  other  three-fourths  hybrid.  A  more  hybrid 
dog  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  During  the  day 
he  would  lie  folded  up  in  his  box,  and  at  night  he 
would  arise,  like  a  spook  out  of  a  cemetery,  and  flit 
fitfully  from  hen-house  lo  hen-house  through  ihe  si- 
lent tow  n.  In  ihe  morning  he  would  be  found  curled 
up  in  the  box,  asleep,  with  feathers  in  the  corners  of 
his  mouth. 

He  slept  in  the  box  because  he  was  used  to  it. 
From  the  different  addresses  on  the  box,  smudged 
over  with  a  brush  and  another  name  written  over -it,  I 
gathered  that  Mr.  Tisdel  had  also  presented  this  dog 
to  oilier  erosvned  heads,  who  had  returned  him.  So 
the  dog,  whose  genealogy  was  shrouded  in  the 
opaquest  of  gloom,  had  accustomed  himself  to.  sleep- 
ing in  a  dry-goods  box.  meantime  wondering  whose 
heart  he  would  gladden  next. 

It  is  said  that  ihe  Pacific  Express  Company  received 
ninety-three  dollars  for  carrying  this  dog  from  Mr. 
Tisdel  to  the  general  officers  of  the  road,  prominent 
statesmen,  and  territorial  officials,  and  then  bringing 
him  back  to  Mr.  Tisdel. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  true.  I  simply  say  that  it 
was  told  me  as  a  fact. 

One  day  our  office  boy  wearied  of  his  dog.  He 
said  he  could  get  very  little  enjoyment  or  companion- 
ship out  of  a  dog  that  slept  all  day  and  haunted  hen- 
houses all  night,  so  he  lied  to  his  tail  one  of  those 
empty  red  cans,  such  as  grocers  use  to  put  genuine 
Vermont  maple  syrup  in,  and  then  he  pounded  on 
the  dry-goods  box  with  a  board. 

Every  one  knows  how  a  coyote  flits  through  theair, 
but  few  ever  saw  a  dog  composed  of  one-quarter  co- 
vote,  one-quarter  gray  hound,  one-quarter  jackass  rab- 
bit, and  one-quarter  crack  of  doom,  light  out.  He 
just  seemed  to  spurn  the  dust  an  instant,  and  then  he 
was  gone.  There  was  a  red  flash  of  maple-syrup 
can,  a  wild,  gamey  flavor  in  the  air,  and  then  we  were 
left  alone.  People  found  fragments  of  a  red  tin  can 
over  on  Powder  River,  and  the  termination  of  a  pre- 
maturely bald  tail  tied  to  it ;  but  the  hybrid  dog  pre- 
sented to  me  by  my  friend  and  admirer,  Mr.  Tisdel, 
was  never  seen  again.  I  hope  that  any  one  who  may 
read  this  letter  will  feel  free  to  write  to  Mr.  Tisdel, 
at  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  in  relation  to  the  fore- 
going incident,  for  he  is  always  glad  to  reply  to  let- 
ters from  friends,  or  any  one  else,  and  he  would,  no 
doubt,  write  a  pleasant  and  neat  letter  in  reply  to  ail 
inquiries. — Cincinnati  Graphic. 


POEMS  OF  PASSION." 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Martin  F.  Tapper,  Texas. — The  poem  to  which 
you  allude  was  written  by  Julia  A.  Moore,  better 
known  as  the  "Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan. "  Miss 
Moore  also  wrote  a  volume  of  poems,  which  the 
farmers  of  Michigan  are  still  using  on  their  potato- 
bugs.  She  wrote  a  large  number  of  poems,  all  more 
or  less  saturated  with  grief  and  damaged  syntax.  She 
is  now  said  to  be  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

Alonzo  G.,  Smitkville. — Yes,  you  can  learn  three- 
card  monte  without  a  master.  It  is  very  easy.  The 
book  will  cosl  you  twenty-five  cents,  and  then  you 
can  practice  on  various  people.  The  book  is  a  very 
small  item,  you  will  find,  after  you  have  been  prac- 
ticing a  while.  Three-carde  monte  and  justifiable 
homicide  go  hand  in  hand.  2.  You  can  turn  a  Jack 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pack  in  old  sledge  if  you  live 
in  some  States,  but  west  of  the  Missouri  the  air  is  so 
light  that  men  who  have  tried  it  have  frequently 
waked  up  on  the  shores  of  eternity  with  a  half-turned 
Jack  in  their  hand  and  a  hole  in  the  cerebellum  the 
size  of  an  English  walnut.  You  can  get  "  Poker 
and  Three  Card  Monte  without  a  Master"  for  sixty 
cents,  with  a  coroner's  verdict  thrown  in.  If  you 
contemplate  a  career  as  a  monte  man,  you  should 
wear  a  pair  of  low,  loose  shoes,  that  you  can  kick  off 
easily,  unless  you  want  to  die  with  your  boots  on. 

Leonora  Vivian  Gobb,  Oteson's  Forks,  .-!  riz,  — 
Yes.  You  can  turn  the  front  breadlhs,  let  out  the 
lucks  in  the  side  plaiting,  and  baste  on  a  new  dragoon 
where  you  caught  the  oyster  stew  in  your  lap  at  the 
party.  You  could  also  get  trusted  for  a  new  dress 
perhaps.  But  that  is  a  matter  of  tasie.  Some  deal- 
ers are  wearing  their  open  accounts  long  this  winter, 
and  some  are  not.  Do  as  you  think  best  about  clean- 
ing the  dress.  Benzine  will  sometimes  eradicate  an 
oyster  stew  from  dress-goods.  It  will  also  eradicate 
every  one  in  the  room  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
known  a  pair  of  rejuvenated  kid  gloves  to  break  up  a 
funeral  that  started  out  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. Benzine  is  an  economical  thing  to  use,  but  so- 
cially it  is  not  up  to  the  standard. 

James,  Owatonna,  Minn, — You  can  easily  teach 
yourself  to  play  on  the  tuba.  You  know  what  Shake- 
speare says:  "  Tuba  or  not  luba?  That's  the  ques- 
tion." How  true  this  is!  It  touches  every  heart. 
It  is  as  good  a  soliloquy  as  I  ever  read.  P.  S. — 
Please  do  not  swallow  the  tuba  while  practicing,  and 
choke  yourself  to  death.  It  would  be  a  shame  for 
you  to  swallow  a  nice  new  tuba,  and  cast  a  gloom 
over  it  so  that  no  one  else  would  ever  want  to  play  on 
it  again. 

Florence.— You  can  stimulate  your  hair  by  using 
castor-oil,  three  ounces;  brandy,  one  ounce.  Put 
the  oil  on  the  sewing-machine  and  absorb  the  brandy 
between  meals.  The  brandy  will  no  doubl  fly  to 
your  head,  and  either  greatly  assist  your  hair  or  it 
will  reconcile  you  to  your  lot.  The  great  attraction 
about  brandy  as  a  hair  tonic  is,  that  if  it  should  not 
build  up  the  hair,  it  will  inspire  contempt,  which  is  a 
good  thing.  If  you  wish,  you  may  drink  the  brandy, 
and  then  breathe  hard  on  the  scalp.    This  will  be 

dull, uli  at  first,  but  after  a  while  it  will  not  seem  irk- 
some. 

Capitalist.— No.     I  do  not  care  to  do  so.     Dis- 
pose of  your  promissory  note  to  some  one  else,  to 
whom  it  would  be  more  of  a  curiosity  than  it  would 
to  me.     In  making  a  collection  of  promise 
I  do  not  care  for  duplication.—  A ew  York  Mercury. 


The  waste  of  food  in  hotels  and  restaurants,  says 
the  Chicago  Times,  is  something  enormous.      I 
don  this  waste  is  partially  utilized  by  the  Si  tei     ol 
Mercy,  who  keep  some  one  constantly  in  the  kitchen 
losaveall  as  well  as  the  articles  thai  an 

returned  from  the  dining-rooms.  These  are  carefully 
sorted  and  put  in  covered  baskets.  The  soups,  chow- 
ders, and  gravies,  are  placed  in  cans  or  buCKCl 
night  a  covered  wagon  comes  and  takes  them  away. 
Some  of  the  articles  are  taken  to  hospitals  andasy* 
lums,  the  oihrr  .        n  d  among    those  of  the 

sick  and  poor  who  arc  deserving. 


[A  few  years  ago  a  new  podry  blossomed  fotih 

in  die  rica  literary  soil  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
and   dial    portion  of  the    L  ■   as       the 

West."    'I  hi-,  p  *try  was  possesse  I  of  two  distinctive  char- 
acteristics': ii  was  cuiic  to  the  lasi  degree,  and  ii  was  in- 
variably written  by  women.     The  leaderol  this  i 
of  poets  was   Miss   Ella  Wheeler,   whose  "Poems  of  Pas- 
i  i.o.iiituns  of  which  wehavebe    ire  published  in  the 
Swinburne  Swinburne  in   their  passionate 
and  love-hunger.     But   Miss  Wheeler  married  a 
Sir.  Wilcox  and  forso  >k  her  muse,  ate  school 

of  Illinois  poets  languished,  dro  ped,  and  died.  Now,  Mrs. 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  comes  before  the  public  again— tins 
time  a>  a  novelist.  In  the  preface  t o  her  novel,*  she  dc- 
tJares  thai  she  was  inspired,  almost  impelled,  to  wrile  it. 
The  story  deals  with  z  question  of  social  morality,  and  has 
no  small  degree  of  natural  force  and  power;  hut  it  shows 
llie  author.-,  inexperience  as  a  prose-writer.  Here  and  there 
thruugh  the  volume  occur  verses  somewhat  resembling  her 
ante-nuptial  songs,  and  from  these  we  have  selected  a  few.] 


A  Song. 

The  day  is  drawing  near,  my  dear, 
When  you  and  I  must  sever, 

Yet  whether  near  or  far  we  are, 
Our  hearts  will  love  forever, 
Our  hearts  will  love  forever. 

0  sweet,  I  will  be  true,  and  you 
Must  never  fail  or  falter; 

1  hold  a  love  like  mine  divine. 
And  yours — it  must  not  alter, 
Oh,  swear  it  will  not  alter. 


Premonition. 
When  your  love  begins  to  wane, 
Spare  me  from  the  cruel  pain 
Of  all  speech  that  tells  me  so — 
Spare  me  words,  for  I  shall  know, 

By  the  half-averted  eyes, 
By  the  breast  that  no  more  sighs, 
By  the  rapture  1  shall  miss 
From  your  strangely  altered  kiss; 

By  the  arms  that  still  enfold, 
But  have  lost  their  clinging  hold, 
And,  too  willing,  let  me  go — 
I  shall  know,  love,  1  shall  know. 

Bitter  will  the  knowledge  be, 
Bitterer  than  death  to  me. 
Yet,  'twill  come  to  me  some  day, 
For  it  is  the  sad  world's  way. 

Make  no  vows — vows  can  not  bind 
Changing  hearts  or  wayward  mind. 
Men  grow  wean,'  of  a  bliss 
Passionate  and  fond  as  this. 

Love  will  wane.     But  J  shall  know 
If  you  do  not  tell  me  so — 
Know  it,  tho'  you  smile  and  say 
That  you  love  me  more  each  day ; 

Know  it  by  the  inner  sight 
That  forever  sees  aright. 
Words  could  but  increa.se  my  woe. 
And,  without  them,  I  shall  know. 


A  Response. 
I  will  be  true.     Mad  stars  forsake  their  courses, 

And,  led  by  reckless  meteors,  turn  away 
From  paths  appointed  by  Eternal  Forces. 

But  my  fixed  heart  shall  never  go  astray. 
Like  those  calm  worlds,  whose  sun-directed  motion 

Is  undisturbed  by  strife  of  wind  or  sea, 
So  shall  my  swerveless  and  serene  devotion 

Sweep  on  forever,  loyal  uiuo  thee. 

I  will  be  true.     Light  harks  may  be  belated, 

Or  turned  aside  by  every  breeze  at  play; 
While  sturdy  ships,  well  manned,  and  richly  freighted, 

With  broad  sails  flying,  anchor  safe  in  bay. 
Like  some  firm  rock,  that,  steadfast  and  unshaken. 

Stands  all  unmoved,  while  ebbing  billows  flee, 
So  would  my  heart  stand,  faithful  if  forsaken. 

I  will  be  true,  though  thou  art  false  to  me. 


Penalty. 
Because  of  the  fullness  of  what  I  had, 

All  that  I  have  seems  poor  and  vain. 
If  1  had  not  b^en  '    ppy.  I  were  not  sad — 

Tho'  my  sn.lt  is" savorless,  why  complain? 

From  the  ripe  perfection  of  what  was  mine, 
All  that  is  mine  seems  worse  than  naught ; 

Yet  1  know,  as  I  sit  in  the  dark,  and  pine, 

No  cup  could  be  drained  which  had  not  been  fraught. 

From  the  throb  and  thrill  of  a  day  that  was. 
The  day  that  now  is  seems  dull  and  gloom; 

Yet  I  bear  the  dullness  and  darkness,  because 
'Tis  but  the  reaction  of  glow  and  bloom. 

From  the  royal  feast  that  of  old  was  spread, 
I  am  starved  on  the  diet  that  now  is  mine; 

Yet.  I  i-ould  not  turn  hungry  from  water  and  bread, 
If  I  had  not  been  sated  on  fruit  and  wine. 


Three-fold. 
Somewhere  I've  read  a  thoughtful  mind's  reflection: 
"  All  perfect  things  are  three-fold";  and  I  know 
Our  love  has  this  rare  symbol  of  perfection  : 

The  brain's  response,  the  warm  blood's  rapturous  glow. 
The  soul's  sweet  language,  silent  and  unspoken. 

All  these  unite  us,  with  a  deathless  tie. 
For  when  our  frail  clay  tenement  is  broken, 

Our  spirits  will  be  lovers  still,  on  high. 

My  dearest  wish,  you  speak  before  I  word  it. 

You  understand  the  workings  of  my  heart, 
My  soul's  thought,  breathed  where  only  God  has  heard  it, 

You  fathom  with  your  strange  divining  art. 
And  like  a  fire  that  cheers,  and  lights,  and  blesses, 

And  floods  a  mansion  full  of  happy  heat, 
So  docs  the  subtle  warmth  of  your  caresses 

Pervade  me  with  a  rapture,  keen  as  sweet. 

And  so  sometimes,  as  you  and  I  together 

Exult  in  all  dear  love's  three-fold  delights, 
1  can  not  help  but  vaguely  wonder  whether 

When  our  freed  souls  attain  their  spirit  heights, 
E'en  if  we  reach  that  upper  realm  where  God  is, 

And  find  the  tales  of  heavenly  glory  true, 
1  wonder  if  we  shall  not  miss  our  bodies, 

And  long,  at  times,  for  hours  on  earth  we  knew. 

As  now,  wc  sometimes  pray  to  leave  our  prison 
i  beyond  all  physical  demands, 

So  may  wc  not  siiih,  when  wc  have  arisen, 

i  I  one  old-time  touch  of  lips  and  hands'* 
I  know,  d<  ■"  I"  art,  a  thought  like  this  seems  daring 

Concerning  God's  vast  Government  above, 

Vet,  even  1  ■■■■  ■  ■-,  I  shrink  from  wholly  spannR 
One  clement  from  this,  our  Three-fold  Love. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PRIVATE     LESSONS 

...    IN  

CLASSICS,  FRENCH,  AND  MATHEMATICS. 

Pupils  prepared  for  University  and  other  examinations  by 
a  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxtoid.  Address  B,  A,, 
office  of  this  paper. 

VAX  NESS  SEMINARY, 

RALSTOX  HOUSE. 

English,  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Dav  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  Children.  i?22PineSfi 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.    E.    H.  WOODS  or 
MRS.  S.  E.  GAMBLE. 
Easter  Term  opens  January  41b,  1SXC. 


Pit  OF.  IX-  MlJJ'I'i;,  graduate  of  the  Academies  of 
Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  persoi  al  instruction  in 
Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  "  Unique"  method  of  ;.■ 
languages,  where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice. Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free  to 
Apply  from  io  to  n  A.  M-,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  0  p.  M. 


C.  S.  HALEY,  Set 


wan 


'"Mai  Moulce."  By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  $1.00. 
New  York;  G.  W.  Carlcton  &  Co.  San  Francisco:  A.  L. 
Bancroft  &  Co. 


E.  P.  HEALP,  Pres. 

BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St  S  F. 

Bend  lor  Circular. 

Continues  io  impart  such  Lusiness  training  as  has  made  its 
graduates  in  demand  for  the  past  twenty-two  years  in   the 
mercantile  community.     Pupils  arc  titled  for  the 
room   by   our   novel   system   of    ACTUAL     BUSINESS 

TRAINING. 

BRANCHES    TAUGHT. 

lEookkecpinz.  S'ciintaiishlp,  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Rnsincss  Correspondence.  Mercan- 
tile Law,  4>rnnini:ir,  Spelling,  Krviieli,  Ger- 
man. Spanish,  I»r:m  in-.  Telegraphy,  Short* 
band,  and  Type- Writ  lug. 

The  Bookkeeping  includes  Wholesaling,  Retailing,  Im- 
porting, Commission,  Railroading.  Banl.ii 

Pupils  can  come  in  at  anv  time.     For  full  particulars,  ad-t 
dress  E-  P.  HEALD  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.       1 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox  Brain 
and  theembryo  of  the  Wheat  and  Oat. 

CROSBY'S  VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

For  fifteen  years  has  been  a  standard  remedy  with  all  phy- 
sicians treating  nervous  or  mental  disorders. 

Formula  on  every  label. 

It  relieves  all  forms  of  nervous  derangements,  weaknesses 
01  mind  or  body,  impaired  vitality,  lossof  memory,  deficient 
mental  nutrition. 

It  aids  in  the  bodily  and  mental  growth  of  children. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  56  West  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New 
York.     For  sale  by  druggists  or  mail.     $1. 

J.  J.  SLACK  A  CO.,  San  Francisco  Agents. 


NUAL 

iFOft  1886 


Will  tie  mallet)  FREE  lo  all  applicant*,  and  W>  eu«  torn  era  of 
lut  year  without  ordering  it.  It  contain!  about  ISO  niflJU. 
600  illustrations,  prices,  accurate  descriptions  and  Taloable 
dlrectiona  for  planting  all  Tarietl-a  or  VEGETABLE 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  BULBS,  cic.  Inraluabla 
to  all,  especially  to  Uarkoi  Gardener*.    Send  for  it 

D.  M.  FERRY  6t  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan" 


Apollmaris 

ThEQUEENoFtable 

'  WATERS 


"  Use  nothing  but   Natural  Mineral 
Waters,  such  as  APOLLINAKIS,  free 
from  ail  vegetable  poisons." 

Boston  Journal. 

ANNUAL  SALE,   IO   MILLIONS. 
Ofa/lC'oeers,  Druggists,  &>  Mill.  Wat.  Dialers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 
For   Sale  by  A.  F.  EYA.\S  &  CO. 

\n.   (t;  Front  Street,  San  Fraiicl*ro. 


MftULfS  Seeds 

Cannot  be  Surpassed.  N*n  Seed  Catalogue  for  1886. 
J-Yee  to  nil.  Dost  purflttticd.  Over  iii.Ofs)  copies  al- 
ready  mailed.  Youoaitht  tohnvcll.  Send  your 
address  at  mice- on  n  postal  card  ii>r  n  copy  t" 

We.  Henry  Maule,  1732  Filbert  Street,  rruladelpMa.  Pa. 


GONOVER  PIANOS. 

COXOVER  BROS..  NEW  YORK. 

The  nmut  nriMir  Upright  Piano  ever  produced.      Musicians  and  Intending  purcun»cr»  are 
Invited  to  call,  critically  examine,  and  make  comparisons. 

F.  W.  SPENCER  **  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Catalogue*  uiullcd  free  on  application.  23  and  ii  I  iiih  Street,  S.  F. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACiFIC  COMPANY.' 

(PACIFIC  SYSTEM.) 


Traiu*  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at, 
SAX  FKAM'fSCO. 
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from  J.muarj 
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. .  Colfax 

..Delta,  Redding,  and  Portland. 

.  .Gait,  via  Martinez 

. .  lone,  via  Livermore. 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

. .  Livennore  and  Pieasanton 

. .  Martinez 

...Milton   

}Mojave,  Deming  1  Express 
El  Paso, and  Las;  (^  Emigrant.. 

. .  N  iles  and  Ha yward's 

\  Ogden  and  East  |  Express. 

/  "         "    \  Emigrant... 

. .  Red  BIutT,  via  Marysvitle 

. .  Sacramento,  via  Benicia 

"  via  Livermore 

"  via  Btnieia 

"  via  Benicia 

: .  Sacramento  River  Steamers. 

..San  Jose 


..Stockton,  via  Livermorc. 
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"         via  Martinez 
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A  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


1'rom  Sa-i  Francisco,  daily. 
■To  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo,  ''6.30,  7.00,  7-30,  8-oot 
I    9.00,   9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11-30,  12.00,  12.30, 
I     1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

I       7.00,   S.OO,    3. 00,    IO.OO,  II.OO,   *I2.O0- 

|To  FRUIT  YAL^ — *6-oo,  '6.30,  *7-oo,  *7-30,  *S.oo,  J 

•3.30.  "^.00,  '4.30,  *5-oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 
iTo  FRUIT  VALE(via  Alameda) — '9.30A.  M.,6.30,  J: 

I       *I2.00  P.   M. 

1T0  ALAMEDA — "*6.oo,  *6  50,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.oo,  *S-3o, 
9.30,  10.00,  110.30,  ii.oo,  *ii. 30, 12.00,  112.30,1.00,  ! 
2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
9.00,  10.00,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

I  To  BERKELEY— *6.co,  -6.30,  7.00,  "7.30,  S.oo,  *S.3o, 


9.  CO 


19.30,  10.00,  I10.36,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,   1. 00,  2.00,  3.00. 
"  30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,   10.00. 


p,  6.oo,  cV 


4,00,  4.30,  = 

II.OO,  *I2.0C 

I  To  WEST  BERKELEY— "b-oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  J3.oo: 
*S.3o,  9.00, 10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2>co,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30,  5.00 
•5.30,  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

From  FRUIT  YALE— '6.23,  '6.53,  -7.23,  *7.53,  *8.23> 
*8-53»  "9-23.  *ioSzi,  *4-23,  '4-53.  "*5-23j  ~5-53.  *6-?3,  *6-53> 
7.25,  0.50. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.15,  "5.45,  J6-15, 
9.15,  *j.i5. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

B.OO,  8.30,  9.OO,  9.30,   IO. OO,  IO. 30,, II. OO,  II.JO,  12. OO,  12.30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 
6.30,  7-00,  7.57,  3-57,  9-57.  20-57- 
From  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 
.  Fast  Oakland. 

From  ALAMEDA—*;    2,^5.52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *?.22,  7.52, 

■*S.22,  8.52,,  c.sz,  9-52_,.:ic.a2r  iT>.i2,  tit.?.;.  11.52,  J12.22. 

*%2l52,  >i.22.   1.52.  2.5;.    ,.ri-.   3.52,  4".22,  4.52,  5-22i  S.52, 

"  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  S.52,   -.52,   IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY — ""5. 15.  "5.45,**6.i5,  6.45,  '7.15,7.4s, 
*8.i5,  S.45.  *V"Si  9-45.  !io.i5,  10.45-  t«-i5.  «-45i  12-45, 
1-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-15.  5-45.  6.1$,  6.45.  7-45.  8.45. 

FromWEST  BERKELEY— ^5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  -7.15,  7-45, 
8-45t  19-15.  9-45.  10.45,  It2-45.  r-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-45.  *5-15. 
5-45.  '6.15,  6.45.  *7-i5- 

Creek  Route. 

From  SAN   FRANCISCO— '7.15,  9.15,  11.15,  1.15,  3.15, 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND — '6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12-15.  2.15,  4.15. 


1  Sunday's  excepted. 


1  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


TIME    SCHEDULE. 


t  6.40  A. 
8.30  A. 
IO.40   A. 

*  3-3^  P- 
4.30    P. 

*  5-15  P- 
6.30    P- 


Comuienein-  Oct.  IS,  1SS5. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and. 
Menlo   Park 


6.28  A. 

*  8.10  A. 

9.03  A. 

*I0.O2    A. 
3-3°    P- 

T   5-02 
6-08 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. . . 
.  .Principal  Way  Stations 


9.03  A, 

*I0.02  A. 
3-36  P. 
6.08 


IO.40   A.  I 

*  3-30  P-  I 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  CastroviHe. . 
^Jinas.  and  Mont^ 


Holiisler  aafTres  Pino 


10.40  A.  1 
*  3-3o  P-  I 


^A 


Montf-j-e; 


*10.02    A, 

6.o3 


.  ..WalsonvilleT-Aptos,   Soquel I 

.(Camp  Capitola)cnd  SantaCruz. .  | 


10.40  a.  1  Soledad  and  V.  ay  Stations  ..*. .  i      6.cS   p. 


a. — Morning.  ?. — Afternoon. 

*  Sundays  excepted.         I  Sunday*  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
For  Sundays  only — Sold  Scndav   .Morning;  good  for 

return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  Valencia  Street  Station, 
ar.d  X  >.  61  ^  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 
A.  C.BASSE  IT,    .  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

SiiD-rnntend^nt  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Ast. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOIXG. 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 

*45  and  «47  Market  Street. 


S.Ul'ELITO  —  SA>  RAFAF.L—SAN  O.IE\TI.\, 

NORTH  PACIFIC  ilAST  RAILROAD. 

TIME  TWILL. 

Comm cueing  Sumiay.  Nov*  Slli,    1S85,   and  until 

further  notice,  lioats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

For   SAN   RAFAEL  and  SAUCFLITO  (week  days)— 
9.20,  11  20  A.  M.,  S-S5-  S-°5  '-  -',;- 
(Sundays) — S.oo,   10.00,    11.30  A.  M.,  1.30,  3.15,  5.15  P.  M. 
Extra  Lrip  on  Saturduy  at  1.30  p.  H. 


From   SAN 

RAFAEL^ 

eek 

^■s)—  7-45 

Q- 

20, 

11 

15  A. 

ft 

.,  3.30  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — S 

.05,     IO.IO    A. 

M., 

12.00    M.,    I 

M 

3- 

20 

5-15 

p 

M. 

From  SAUCEL1T0  (week  days)— 8.15,9.55  A-  **.,  12.20, 
4.05   :. 

Sundays) — S.40,  10.45  A-  M-,    12.35,  2.15,  4.00,  6.00  P.  m. 
Extra   trips — From  Saucelito  on  Saturday  at  2.30,  6.00 


11.30  A.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROLGH 
TRAIN  or  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in  San  Francisco  at  12.50 
p.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan   Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  lor  Stewart's  Point,   Guaiala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Covn,  Navarro,  Mendocino,   and  all  points  on  the  North 
Coast. 


TH : IRT\  -DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Round-trip  Tickets,  good  for  thirty  days  to  and  from  all 
points  north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion from  single  tariff  rate. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  tickets  sold  on  Saturday,  good  to  return  follow- 
ing Monday:  Fairfax,   Si.oo;  Camp  Taylor,   S1.75;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.00;  Tomales,  $3.00;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A.   31.  (Sundays   only)   Excursion   Train   for   Cam^ 
Taylor,   Tomales,  and   Way   Stations.     Returning,    ar- 
rives in  San  Francisco  at  6.30  p.  u. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $i-5°;  Point  Reyes, 

$1.75;  Tomales,  $2.5o. 

J.  W.  COLEMAN,  F.  B.  LATrlAM, 

General  Manager  Gen'l  Pass.  S:  Tkt.  Agt. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAiLROAD. 


Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market  Street 
south  side,  at 

S.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  AI 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos.  Wright's. 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Bis  Trees,  Boulder  Creek,  SANTA 
CRUZ,  and  all  Way  Stations. 

2.30  P.  SI.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara 
do,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  L05  Gatos,  Boulder  Creek,  and  all  sta- 
tions to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

4.30  P.  .11.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.  . 

4  A.  M..  evcrj1  Sunday,  hunters'  train  to  San  Jose,  stop- 
ping at  all  way  stations. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $2.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return, 
Sundays  only. 
All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Eoulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda* 

§6.00,  §6.30,  §7.00,  7.30, 8-00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 10.00, 

IO.3O,  II.OO,  II.30  A.  M.,   ■J12.OO,  I2.3O,    Tfl.OO,  1.30,    ^J2.00, 
2.30,    3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,    4.30,    5.OO,  5.3O,  6.00,  6.30,   7.OO,  7.30, 

8.30,  9-30,  10.45,  ir-45  P-  5I- 

Froni  Fonrteciitli  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
laud — £5.30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7-30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 

IO.OO,  IO.3O,  ^[lI.OO,  II.30    A.  M-,  ^]I2.00,  I2.30j  Til. OO,  1.30, 

2.00,   2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo\  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  II-45  p-  M- 

Froiii  High  Street,  Alameda — 15.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,10.16,^110.46,  11. 16. 
%u. 46  A.  m.,  12.16,  *fi2.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46,  ;.i6,  3.46, 
4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9-16,  10.31,  11. 31  p.  M. 
§  Sundays  excepted,  f}  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  S:  P.  Agt. 


PALACE    HOTEL. 


A.  ».  SHAROX.  LESSEE. 


Tac  Palace  Hotel  ocenpies  an  er.lire  block  In 
Hie  cenfre  or  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  oT  llie  world.  II  is  Fire  and  Karlbquake- 
proof.  Il  lias  Five  Elevators.  Every  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  Ttic  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  tr<>m  broad,  light  cor- 
ridors. The  central  court,  illiiiniiiateil  by  the 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  rout,  its  broad 
balconies,  its  carriage-way.  and  its  tropical 
plants,  are  features  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Quests  entertained  011  either 
the  American  or  European  plan*  The  restau- 
rant is  the  linest  in  the  city* 


THE  BINGEE  &  CONARD  CCTS 

BEAPTTFUL  EVER-BLOOMJJJG 

ROSES 

Oar  d rent  Sneclaltrissn^wiijganddfatribatins 
ROSES.  WehaveW-jtMty  all  size*  and  price*.  Th« 
l.i'.t't  A'ozehits  and  Finest  Tested  Sort*.  We  delivar 
Strong  Pot  PtanU  eaielj  by  mail,  at  ell  Pott  Ojjlcca. 

7  SPLENDID  VARIETIES  Q  I 
Tonr  Choice,  all  labeled,  f or  «9  I  ■ 
lGforS2;  40forS3.    Alsoother  Varie- 
Ql  .f\n.  nrrnrdintj  to  value, 

:FREE! 


des,  2.  K  and  1  2  for  81  -OO.  arrnrdinv  f. 
0.rSE\V  11VTDE  to  ROSE  CUL- tl 

TURE,  76  pages,  eleeantly  illusrtrnted,  l(.. 
Address   THE   D1NGBE  &  CONARD  CO., 
Bom  Gronezi,  Weit  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Stclnway  A  So\ 
Kranlcn  . 


1  Ernest  Gaoler* 

and  t'.  ICoenisrh 


E»  X  A3^0  S  !  ! 

M.  CRAY,  206  POST  STREET, 


SA>  FE.tXCISCO. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

.[  i:  m-iiir  lOJU'AW 
FOR  JAPAN  XX»  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Erannan  Sneets, 
at  3  o'clock  I».  M.  for 

VOKAHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanzhiu. 

Steamer  ISSO.  From  San  FrancL^o 

Gaelic Saturday.  January  IHllh 

Bel^lc Saturday,  February  *ii)th 

Ban  Pablo Saturday,  March  lath 

Oceanic Satnrday,  April  :td 

Gaelic Thursday,  April  Z'ld 

lielgie Tuesday,  .May  nth 

San  Pablo Tuesday,  June  1st 

Oceanic Tuesday,  June  23d 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block.     - 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


PACiFIC  IVIAILJJEAIVISHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKAHAMA. 

City  of  Xew-  York February  9,  1SSC 

City  of  Peking March  3,  ISSti 

City  or  Sydney March  24,  1SS6 

At  2  o'clock  P.  M.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

Colinia February  1,  1SSG 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  MANZAN1LLO,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPER- 
ICO,  ACAJUTLA,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  LA 
LIBERTAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  M-,  on  Jan.  5th,  13th,  21st,  29th,  Feb.  6th,  14th, 
22d,  and  every  eighth  day  thereafter. 

The  f?rst  steamer  of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Town 
send  with  the  Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
0.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  four  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
GAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
CAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  and  third  day  alternately; 
DIEGO  ever.'  fith  day- — .-..  :.:. 
■  ArXATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
--./,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 
For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francisco. 
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4JI443&  415    SANSOME   ST.  5.F. 

IMPORTERS  OP  ALL  KINDS  OP 
PRIVTIXG   A5D  WElPPDiG  PAPERS. 


RUBBER    HOSE 

FOR ■ 

Gardens,  Kills,  Minos,  and  Fire  Departments, 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

GUTTA     PERCIIA    AX»     RUBBER 
MAXTFACTI  RING  CO. 


t'arbolized  I!nbl>er  Hose,  Standard  (Maltese 
Croria)  itubiier  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hose. 
RtiDbcr  Hose  (Conipellilon)*  Sactlon  Hose, 
Steam  Hose*  EreTfeta*  Hose,  steam  Tire  En- 
gine Hose,  Cnrbolized  Maltese  Cross  Brand. 

VALVES.  CASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Factory  on  the  Premises. 

JOII\  W-  TAYLOR^ Manager, 

Xo.  15  First  Street,  near  Market. 


WORK: 


'OR   ALL.       $30   a   week   and  expenses 
paid.      Outfit  worth  $5  and  particulars  free. 
P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  -Maine. 


APIpilTP*  Send  six  cents  Tor  postage  and  receive 
W  nl/  I  ,r"c  a  OOStlj  box  of  goods,  which  will  help 
I  lllfcl-tall,  of  either  sex,  to  more  money  right 
away  than  anything  else  in  this  world.  Fortunes  await  the 
workers  absolutely  sure.     Terms  mailed  free. 

TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


DIRECTORS. 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  Preside t ; 

GqVL.  Bkankr,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Follis,      Jambs  I  .  Flood,       |ohn  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angjs,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashiei 

New  York  Agency,  3a  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Unionjjank  of  London,  Lim'd. 

THE  BAXK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000. 

William    Alvord President. 

Thomas   Erown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr .Assistant  Cashier. 

ACEKTS— Kew  York,  Agency  of  ihe  B«nk  of 
Calilbrnia ;  Boston,  Tremonf  National  Cank; 
i  liiea^o.  I'nlon  National  Rank :  si.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savtnga  Bank;  London,  N.  M.  Rolbscnild 
A  Sonsf  AnstraUa anil  New  Zealand,  the  liauk 
or  Xew  Zealand;  tliina.  Japan,  anil  iiuii:i. 
Chartered  Bank  or  India,  Australia,  :md 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp.  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italv  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

Slarinc  Insurasec  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance 

Company. 

Capital,   Si 0,000, 000. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Cumpauy 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1S36. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Oi  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager, 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.   corner  California  and  Montr 
gomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building).  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL  IXSIRAXCE  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIBE     t\i>    MiBlNE. 

Principal  ofnee,  439  California  Street,  S«tn  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Euildinc,). 

TOHN  H.  WISE.  President. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretin. 


U03IE   MITFAL   IXSTRAXCE    CO., 

\o.  -ilti  Sansome  Slrccl, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Palil  up  in  Gold) $300,000  Oo 

Assets.  Jau.  1,  1SS4 -.o-J.i-.T.  13 

PRESIDENT I.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY - CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


XATIOXAL  ASSCRAXCE  COMPANY 
OF  IRELAXD. 

ATLAS   ASSCRAXCE   COMPAXY 
OF  LOXDOX. 

n.  M.  XETVIIALL  &  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 
Office,  309  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ANGLO-NEVADA 

ASSl'RAXCE   CORPORATION 

OF  S.t>    FRAMISCO.  <  Al  . 

FIRE     AXO     MARIXE. 
CAPITAL,        .--      -       S2, 000,000 
OFFICE 110  pim;  STKEET 

\V.  GREER  HARRISON President  ana  Man--»eer 

J.  L.  FLOOD... Vice-President 

C.  P.  FARNFIELD - 

J.  S.  ANGUS A 

Itaukers.     lite  \evatla  i.ant.  <>l  San  Fram  ist-o. 


ALASKA 

GOMMERGIAL  COMPANY, 

Sn.  310  Sl>S-,HI»:  STUl.F.T, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


A 


BIG  OFFER.  ^";rsrvi'E 

4M  IV   1000  Self-  ine    Machines.     If 

you  want  one  vend  us  ] 
lice  at  once.     The  \:illonnl  i  a..  :\  Dey  St.,  N    V. 


w 


A\l»  I  bU  every- county  to  sell  our  goods. 
Salary  $75  per  Month  and  Expense*.  Canvassing 
Outfit  and  Particulars  frke.  STANDARD  SIU 
VER-WARE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


■;  ;  -  ;    ' 


Though  the  stage  of  the  little  Baldwin  Theatre  is 
too  small  for  spectacle,  and  the  mighty  towers  of 
Notre  Dame  shrink  into  comparative  insignificance 
in  their  compression ;  though  we  are  brought  too  near 
this  marvelous  group  of  people  who  seem  to  fairly 
blaze  from  the  pages  of  the  book,  their  story  being 
written  in  such  lurid  language,  for  Hugo  was  not  yet 
a  philosopher,  but  young,  ardent,  and  a  poet,  when 
he  wrote  "Notre  Damede  Paris";  though  there  is 
the  inevitable  common  place  ness  which  comes  with 
such  nearness — yet  the  familiar  spell  o,f  Victor  Hugo 
hangs  over  all.  It  seems  indeed  to  have  fallen  like  a 
mantle  upon  the  players  themselves. 

McKee  Rankin,  as  Quasimodo,  is  in  appearance 
everything  that  this  terrible  creature  was  whom  Vic- 
tor Hugo  himself  described  as  "a  giant  who  had  been 
broken  in  pieces  and  ill-soldered  together."  The 
great  Frenchman  had  a  pity  as  divine  as  it  was  deep 
for  the  bodily  deformed.  There  is  no  more  terrible 
picture  in  the  pages  of  literature  than  that  of  "  The 
Man  who  Laughs  "  ;  all  the  more  terrible  that  behind 
this  grinning  caricature  of  a  face  there  played  a  fine, 
strong,  supple  mind,  with  all  its  accompanying  sensi- 
tiveness and  power  to  suffer.  But  Quasimodo  is  not 
only  a  hunchback  with  twisted  legs  and  gnarled  and 
knobbed  features,  with  bristling  beard,  and  hair  of 
musty  red,  and  long,  protruding  teeth,  and  a  deaf 
Cyclops  as  well,  for  heaven  has  shut  off  half  his  senses 
— the  poor  struggling  soul  in  this  awful  casket  is  a  de- 
formity as  well.  There  is  little  in  it  but  the  power  to 
love.  An  enthusiastic  writer  upon  Victor  Hugo  de- 
clares that  this  love  is  so  mighty  and  so  pure  that  the 
poet  rehabilitates  the  deformed  mind  of  the  cripple 
and  raises  him  higher  than  the  towers  of  the  famous 
cathedral  itself.  It  is  this  side  of  the  hunchback's  nat- 
ure that  McKee  Rankin  chiefly  presents,  the  servile 
love  of  the  creature  for  the  sinister  priest,  and  his 
fierce  instinct  of  protection  for  the  bewitching  2in- 
gara,  who  charms  his  sleeping  soul. 

By  the  law  of  terrible  contrast  this  girl  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  Quasimodo  is  ugly.  She  is  the  incarnation  of 
grace,  the  spirit  of  fascination,  and  dances  through 
the  earlier  pages  with  her  little  gold-hoofed  goat,  a 
very  picture  of  gypsy  freedom  and  Andalusian  seduc- 
tiveness. 

In  the  necessary  compression  of  a  great  book  into 
the  short  requirements  of  the  stage,  the  poor  Esme- 
ralda's lighl-heartedness  does  not  live  long  in  the 
play. 

The  unhappy  girl  is  all  too  fascinating  for  her  own 
comfort,  and,  by  the  inevitable  twist  of  fate,  loves 
that  careless,  rollicking,  dashing,  indifferent  blade, 
Captain  Phoebus,  as  ardently  and  as  hopelessly  as 
she  is  in  turn  beloved,  in  their  several  ways,  by  the 
Hunchback  and  the  Archdeacon. 

When  love  begins  to  burn,  trouble  begins  to  brew. 
Miss  Mabel  Bert,  as  the  pretty  gypsy,  is  not  long  al- 
lowed to  delight  the  eye  with  the  coins,  and  colors, 
and  other  glories  of  her  gypsy  costume.  She  looks 
a  very  gypsy,  too,  in  the  warm  brown  of  her  skin  and 
the  dark  intensity  of  her  eye. 

Those  two  Philadelphia  people,  the  Lelands,  uncle 
and  niece,  who  write  such  wonderful  things  about  the 
gypsies  that  they  must  themselves  have  lived  among 
the  tents  of  the  Egyptians  for  a  time,  say,  apropos  of 
nothing  in  particular,  that  the  peculiarity  of  the 
gypsy  eye— a  yellow  flame  far  in  the  depths,  which 
seems  to  burn  through  the  black  or  brown — is  as 
changeless  as  the  stars.  The  filtering  of  generations 
of  English  blood  can  not  quench  it.  It  will  even 
burn  through  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  and  flash  the  signal 
of  Egypt  to  the  connoisseur  in  Romany  mystery  from 
the  very  stronghold  of  conservatism  and  conclusive- 
ness. 

All  of  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  Miss  Mabel 
Bert,  who  is  only  a  very  pretty  stage  gypsy  and  a 
most  pathetic  and  interesting  Esmeralda. 

Like  a  true  gypsy,  she  is  always  serious,  and  only 
smiles  faintly  over  the  plight  of  the  hapless  Gringoire. 
None  but  a  poet  would  have  dared  so  to  travesty  a 
poet.  In  the  book  he  is  also  a  cynical  philosopher, 
bat  the  necessity  of  the  stage  for  something  with 
which  to  illuminate  the  gloom  has  demanded  that  he 
be  touched  up  a  little,  and  in  Mr.  George  Osbourne's 
hands  Gringoire  has  become  quite  a  delicious  bit  of 
mediaeval  comedy.  Like  poor  Koko,  of  a  later  day, 
he  is  always  pursued  by  a  fate  which  seems  to  get 
him  into  scrapes  from  which  there  is  no  possible  out- 
let, but,  unlike  Koko,  he  always  gets  out. 

Naturally  he  is  unlucky  with  his  plays.  Every 
writer  is  for  a  lime  unlucky  with  his  plays.  Even 
Gringoire  himself  "  came  to  a  tragic  end  "  at  last,  as 
he  himself  expressed  it,  when  he  took  to  writing 
tragedy  for  a  living.     But  in  the  beginning  he  had  a 
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be  driven  to  plunge  into  the  cold  Seine  to  get  away. 

The  necessity  of  stage  representation  lures  Phoebus 
to  this  den— Phcebus  in  his  glittering  silver  armor,  his 
flying  white  cloak,  his  nodding  white  plumes,  his 
careless  gayety.  And,  in  the  very  arms  of  Esmeralda, 
he  is  stabbed  by  the  dark,  jealous,  passionate  infatu- 
ated priest 

The  character  of  the  priest  looms  luridly  beyond  all 
the  others.  Even  Quasimodo,  with  all  his  deformity, 
does  not  suffer  the  torture  of  this  vow-bound,  cassock- 
covered  man.  His  livid  face,  his  sharp,  eagle  feat- 
ures, his  bald  head,  and  dead  black  hair  lend  a  point 
to  the  frightful  intensity  of  his  passion. 

One  weeps  over  poor  little  Guenn's  priest,  who 
loves  her  faithfully,  passionately,  silently;  but  one 
shudders  over  the  turbulent  passions  of  this  terrible 
man,  whose  violent  love  is  a  mixture  of  love  and  hate, 
Mr.  Harkins  has  reproduced  him  so  faithfully  that 
he  seems  to  have  stepped  bodily  out  of  the  book, 
which  is  much  to  say  of  a  creation  of  Victor  Hugo, 
who  draws  his  figures  in  such  strong  lines  that  any 
reproduction  seems  pale.  But  Mr.  Harkins's  Claude 
Frollo  is  so  strong  a  personation  that  it  is  accountable 
for  much  of  the  tense  interest  with  which  the  play  is 
followed.  In  fact,  from  the  rising  of  the  curtain  one 
felt  the  touch  of  the  master  hand,  all  the  more  that 
much  of  the  dialogue  has  been  transferred  bodily  from 
the  book  without  the  vandal's  adaptation. 

The  pigmy  passions  of  lesser  people  floated  oft"  into 
forget  fulness,  and  one  leaned  upon  the  Titanic 
strength  of  this  melodrama,  which  they  would  not 
permit  to  become  a  tragedy. 

Probably  nothing  gives  a  great  writer  so  much  con- 
cern as  the  ending  of  his  books.  It  is  the  instinct  of 
the  artist  to  copy  life,  but  it  is  the  demand  of  the 
great  public  that  he  shall  not.  The  great  world  ar- 
gues that  when  a  man  can  do  what  he  will  with  the 
creatures  of  his  brain,  it  is  needless  cruelty  to  make 
his  stories  end  naturally. 

The  artist,  fired  with  the  divine  afflatus,  sees  the 
living  truth  as  clearly  as  we  poor  creatures  of  the 
sport  of  fate  see  our  stories  twisted  athwart  our  de- 
sires, and  the  power  within  him  impels  him  to  the 
truth.  It  was  inevitable,  according  to  the  spirit  and 
superstition  of  the  time,  that  La  Esmeralda,  a  sus- 
pected sorceress,  should  die  the  death.  And  who 
that  has  read  them  will  ever  forget  the  awful  last 
chapters,  where  the  vulture-faced  priest,  with  the 
demons  of  jealousy  and  love  warring  in  his  breast, 
watched  the  death  agony  of  the  gypsy  girl,  till  Quasi- 
modo, in  his  rage,  hurled  him  from  the  steeple  of 
Notre  Dame  to  the  paving  stones  beneath,  and  then 
himself  disappeared  forever?  Instead  of  all  this,  in 
the  adaptation,  the  surly  Louis  sends  a  pardon  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  which  her  steel-clad,  debonair  lover 
appropriately  carries  to  her  in  the  bell-tower  of  Notre 
Dame.  We  leave  Esmeralda  happy  in  Phcebus's 
arms.  But  Quasimodo  is  undisposed  of,  and  Fleur 
de  Lis  is  presumably  left  still  at  her  tapestry  to  gather 
another  in  the  meshes  of  her  wools,  if  she  may,  or  go 
unwedded  else. 

Still,  one  is  willing  to  acknowledge  the  dramatic 
necessity  of  it  all,  and  acquiesce  cheerfully.  The  play 
is  quite  studiously  mounted,  but  is  so  much  a  spec- 
tacle as  to  require  greater  space.  The  feast  of  the 
fools  on  the  broad  stage  of  the  California  would  have 
been  quite  an  unique  piece  of  middle  age  pageantry. 
As  it  was,  the  misdirected  steps  of  one  or  two  of  the 
least  accomplished  dancers  came  perilously  near  to 
plunging  them  head  foremost  into  the  orchestra.  In 
the  roof  scene  the  space  was  so  contracted  that  it  was 
impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  distance,  and  the  huge 
towers  of  Notre  Dame  appear  like  a  couple  of  small 
sentry-boxes.  Yet,  even  with  these  spectacular  draw- 
backs, it  was  a  performance  to  enjoy  and  to  remem- 
ber. Betsy  B. 


STAGE    GOSSiP. 


"  Hoodman  Blind  "  is  being  translated  into  French, 
and  will  follow  "The  Silver  King"  at  the  Paris  Am-  ■ 
bigu. 

A  son  of  Salvini  is  a  member  of  his  company, 
and  a  pretty  bad  actor.  The  names  of  the  others 
are  all  unknown  to  fame. 

Charley  Reed,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Kiralfys, 
has  had  his  whole  black  circle  put  on  the  stage  with 
small  bodies  and  large  heads,  a  la  Tissot. 

Miss  Louise  Elliott  has  changed  her  mind  about 
joining  the  Carleton  English  Opera  Troupe,  and  is 
looking  for  an  engagement  in  the  American  Opera 
Company  instead. 

George  M.  Ciprico  will  have  his  play  "After 
Twenty  Years  "  produced  at  the  Bush  Street  Thea- 
tre with  an  exceptionally  good  cast,  previous  to  send- 
ing it  out  on  the  road. 

The  costumes  in  "  Notre  Dame,"  at  the  Baldwin, 
are  from  sketches  by  Alfred  le  Petit,  who  designed 
the  dresses  for  the  current  production  of  the  piece  at 
Theatre  des  Nations,  Paris. 

"The  Black  Crook"  will  be  continued  for  at  least 
another  week  at  the  California  Theatre,  but  as  the 
Kiralfy  engagement  lasts  three  weeks  more,  we  shall 
probably  see  them  in  "Sieba." 

A  company  of  Mexicans  will  appear  at  the  Alcazar 
next  week,  who  will  do  a  lot  of  unpronounceable 
things  upon  a  lot  of  unpronounceable  things.  Trans- 
lated, it  will  be  a  Mexican  ballet  complete,  danced  to 
the  music  of  a  Mexican  orchestra. 

Miss  Mollie  Fuller  who  spent  a  brief  honeymoon  in 
San  Francisco,  has  made  a  hit  in  New  York  in  a 
topical  song  called,  "  It  isn't,  for  one  to  say."  As 
the  lady  had  not  the  ghost  of  a  voice  in  San  Francis- 
co, what  is  she  singing  to  the  New  Yorkers  with  ? 

There  are  thirty  speaking  parts  in  "Hoodman 
Blind."  The  four  acts  require  fourteen  elaborate 
scenes,  chief  among  which  is  a  view  of  the  Thames 
embankment  and  Cleopatra's  Needle  by  electric 
light.     Mazzanovich  will  paint  the  principal  scenes. 

Nellie  Holbrook  Blinn  and  Thos.  L.  Hill  will  give 
a  dramatic  recital  and  readings  in  Irving  Hall.  Janu- 
ary 29.  Miss  Rosa  Macfarlan  and  A.  M.  Thornton 
will  contribute  musical  numbers.  The  programme 
will  include  scenes  from  "The  Love  Chase,"  and 
"  Hamlet." 

Miss  Helen  Tracy  docs  not  appear  in  "  The  Black 
Crook,"  because  her  contract  calls  for  her  appear- 
ance only  in  dramatic  roles  during  her  engage tit, 

and  she  l!  pari   in  the  purely  spcclacu- 

lardepai nt     Mi      rVacj  Is,  In  any  case,  too  in- 

iress  for  the  kind  ol  work  she  is  en- 
gaged in  prom  an  Ingenue  of  considerable  merit 
the  has  developed  Into  an  emoi al  actress  of  con- 
siderable reputi n  anywhere  excepting  In  her  own 

State.     She  will  probably  come  out  of  her  retiremenl 
in    'Sieba,'*  which  follows  "  The  Black  Crook." 


Salvini  commences  his  engagement  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  on  the  first  of  next  month.  His  repertoire, 
consisting  ot  "Othello,"  "King  Lear."  "The  Gladi- 
ator,'' "higomar,"  "The  Outlaw,"  and  "  Coriola- 
nus,"  will  be  rather"  crowded  in  an  engagement  of  fif- 
teen performances. 

One  week  from  Snnday  evening,  by  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Rankin,  there  will  be  a  French  performance 
of  D'Ennery's  "  Le  Medecin  des  Enfants  "  at  the 
Baldwin.  Frederick  de  Belleville,  heretofore  seen 
here  only  in  English  drama,  will  play  the  children's 
physician,  supported  by  M.  Juignet  and  the  French 
campmy. 

The  casts  of  the  California  Theatre  repertoire  have 
a  tendency  to  draw  out  the  bare  feet  of  the  company. 
Alma  Stuart  Stanley  presented  hers  in  the  Nabob, 
Frank  Mordaunt  drew  no  veil  over  the  idiosyncracies 
of  Bottom,  the  weaver,  and  Miss  Mabel  Bert  dis- 
cards shoes  and  stockings  in  "The  Hunchback  of 
Notre  Dame,"  in  Esmeralda's  penitential  scene. 

In  the  absence  of  a  greater  "Mikado,"  people  who 
must  have  their  "Mikado"  are  thronging  to  see  the 
children's  "Mikado"  at  the  Alcazar.  Nor  is  it  so 
insipid  as  some  might  apprehend,  since  some  of  the 
children  are  not  so  childish  as  might  be  inferred. 
The  performance  is  clever  and  full  of  dignity  and  grav- 
ity, both  of  which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  "  The 
Mikado." 

Next  week  will  be  the  California  company's  last  at 
the  Baldwin.  "Notre  Dame,"  which  is  doing  a 
good  business,  will  be  kept  on.  The  company  goes 
to  Los  Angeles  for  the  week  commencing  February  1, 
and  Oakland  the  following  week.  The  Kiralfys' 
time  will  then  be  up,  and  the  California  company  re- 
turns to  its  own  theatre  February  15,  for  an  elaborate 
production  of  "  Hoodman  Blind,"  which  is  the  chief 
theatrical  event  of  the  New  York  season. 

Salvini,  the  great  Italian,  and  the  greatest  of  living 
actors,  commences  an  engagement  of  fifteen  nights  at 
the  Baldwin  on  February  1st  There  are  but  six 
plays  in  bis  repertoire,  and  he  himself  regards  "Cori- 
olanus"  as  the  principal  feature  for  the  season.  Nev- 
ertheless, if  his  management  have  their  wits  with 
them,  he  will  open  in  ' '  Othello. "  It  has  come  about 
that  the  entire  success  of  a  season  depends  upon  the 
opening  night,  even  for  a  Salvini,  and,  as  he  has  made 
his  reputation  as  the  jealous  Moor,  it  will  serve  best 
for  his  introduction. 

Mapleson's  company  are  coming  to  the  Grand 
Opera  House  in  March,  for  a  season  of  five  weeks. 
They  have  been  singing  in  Boston  at  reduced  prices 
to  excellent  business.  The  company,  as  a  whole,  is 
quite  as  competent  as  in  the  times  of  the  high  prices. 
Giannini  is  the  favorite  of  the  hour.  Cherubini,  De 
Anna,  Caraccioli,  and  Dotti  are  still  with  them,  and 
Del  Puente  and  Ravelli  have  been  added.  The  prima 
donnas  are  Minnie  Hauk,  Mile.  Nordica,  who  disap- 
pointed us  once,  and  Alma  Fohstrom.  The  latter  is 
the  new  singer  from  Finland. 

The  town  has  taken  so  kindly  to  "  Hot  Water  " 
that  it  will  be  continued  another  week,  a  number  of 
new  specialties  being  introduced  for  those  who  desire 
novelty.  Miss  Harrison  will,  however,  continue  to 
sing  "One  little  maid  is  a  bride,  Yum-Yum,"  devot- 
ing to  this  line  its  usual  characteristic  delivery  and 
preserving  the  main  features  of  the  fortnight's  run.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  what  they  are.  "  Editha's  Bur- 
glar," Mrs.  Burnett's  little  St.  Nicfiolas  story,  has 
been  dramatized,  apparently  by  two  San  Francisco 
authors,  and  will  be  put  on  at  the  Bush  Street  Thea- 
tre in  conjunction  with  "Hot  Water"  during  the 
current  week. 

It  was  impossible  to  supply  Miss  Mabel  Bert  upon 
short  notice  with  a  trained  goat  for  Esmeralda;  but, 
being  determined  to  have  Djali  upon  the  boards  in 
some  form,  the  management  procured  just  a  plain, 
ordinary  white  goat,  tied  its  neck  with  a  white  ribbon, 
and  gave  it  in  charge  of  a  small  boy.  At  first  the 
goat,  like  many  a  debutante,  was  seized  with  stage 
fright,  and  trembled  pitifully,  and  entreated  with 
dumb  show  to  be  removed.  But  the  small  boy  was 
firm  and  refused.  Later,  when  the  time  came  to  go 
off,  the  small  boy  found  the  goat  firm.  It  was  stage- 
struck,  like  many  another  debutant,  and  refused  to 
leave  the  boards.  By  the  close  of  the  week  it  has 
become  a  pretty  fair  actor  for  a  goat. 

"  The  Black  Crook  "  has  been  such  a  success  that 
it  has  been  decided  to  keep  it  on  another  week.  The 
Japanese  ballet  grows  in  favor  every  night,  and  the 
little  Pitti-Sing  in  the  blue  kimono,  who  dances  to  the 
last  tip  of  her  fingers  and  the  last  curl  of  her  hair, 
gets  a  round  of  applause  all  to  herself  every  night. 
The  Amazons  have  learned  to  march  with  considera- 
ble precision,  and  all  goes  as  smoothly  as  a  spectacle 
that  has  run  for  six  months.  Mme.  Tissot's  cheery 
face  is  the  bright  particular  feature  of  the  specialties, 
and  no  one  has  been  able  to  discover  from  her  accent 
whether  she  is  an  Australian,  a  Frenchwoman,  or  a 
wild  western  prairie  girl.  Its  peculiarities  belong  to 
all  three. 

Mme.  Patti  is  by  this  time  in  the  wilds  of  Hungary. 
On  the  r6th  of  last  month  she  gave  a  concert  in  Vi- 
enna, and  it  was  a  great  success,  each  number  being 
repeated.  On  Christmas  Eve  she  sang  in  the  Opera 
House,  the  price  of  seats  being  tripled,  so  that  the 
boxes  sold  for  sixty  florins,  orchestra  seats  for  twelve 
florins,  and  the  others  at  the  same  rate.  When  the 
doors  were  opened,  the  crowds  passed  in,  filling  the 
house  in  ten  minutes,  the  speculators  selling  their  seats 
for  fifty  and  sixty  florins.  A  second  performance  was 
given  shortly  afterward,  the  prices  being  triple  those 
of  ordinary  performances,  and  yet  the  house  was 
crowded.  She  then  left  for  Prague,  and  continued 
her  tour  of  fifty  performances  at  ten  thousand  francs 
an  evening.  (We  Americans  are  not  so  badly  over- 
charged, after  all.)  She  sings  shortly  at  Bucharest, 
where  she  has  a  fixed  sum  guaranteed  her  by  the 
Queen  of  Roumania.  Nicolini  is  with  her,  not  sing- 
ing in  operas,  but  sometimes  appearing  in  the  con- 
certs. His  principal  duty  is  to  be  married  whenever 
they  come  to  a  country  where  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, religious  or  civil,  is  new  to  them. 

Shakespeareana,  a  magazine  published  in  Philadel- 
phia, has  this  to  say  about  Salvini's  support.       The 

magazine  is  above  the  influences  which  frequently  af- 

fect  the  daily,  mid  therefore  its  remarks  may  have 
some  weight  :  "  The  Shakespearean  sen  son  in'  1'liila- 
delphi  1  began  in  real  earnest  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Opera  I  louse  with  Salvini  in  '  Othello.'     His  support 

was    isu.illy  bad,  and  so  unsatisfactory  in  every 

way,  that  one  can  scarcely  rclrain  from  censuring  it 
in  the  strongest  terms.  Not  one  of  his  company— 
unless  ii  i».'  possibly  Mis.  Foster,  who  played  Emilia 
—look  the  least  interest  in  the  Derformance  or  threw 
-any  life  into  their  parts.  Iago  would  certainly  have 
been  t.iken  for  a  '  funny  man  '  by  any  one  who  had 


never  read  or  seen  the  play  before.     It  is  seldom  that 
so  expressionless  a  man  has  been  seen  upon  the  stage. 
Roderigo  had  no  more 
the  Iago  was  bad 
Nor  was  the  Desdemona 

was  so  utterly  devoid  of  all  the  qualities  that  made 
her  character  lovely,  that  one  was  almost  satisfied  to 
have  her  removed  from  the  scene  of  action.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  company  was  of  much  the  same 
order  of  merit" 


a  man  nas  oeen  seen  upon  tne  stage, 
more  vitality  than  a  bundle  of  straw ; 
d.  but  the  Roderigo  was  execrable. 
demona  much  more  successful.    She 

;j  _c   _it    .1 1:.: .!._. i_ 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  January  23d. 

California  Theatre.  Rankin  &  Co.,  Proprie- 
tors ;  E.  D.  Price,  Manager.  Bill:  "The  Black 
Crook."     Cast  as  follows  : 

Hertzog,  Mr.  J.  F.  Peters;  Count  Wolfenstein,  Mr. 
Julius  Scott;  Rudolph,  Mr.  W.  F.  Clifton;  Von  Puffen- 
krantz,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bartholomew;  Greppo,  Mr.  J.  F.  Ward; 
Wodgar,  Mr.  L.  Rubel ;  Kruno,  Air.  F.  Starr;  Amina,  Miss 
Louise  Calvert;  Dame  Barbara,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Saunders; 
Carline,  Miss  Louise  Allen;  Stalacta,  Miss  Rose  Watson ; 
Dragonfin,  Mr,  Wentworth;  Zamicl,  Mr.  A.  H.  Denham; 
Skuldewelp,  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Uk-sser. 

Baldwin  Theatre.  —  Robert  Eberle,  Acting 
Manager.     Bill:  "Notre  Dame."     Cast  as  follows  : 

Claude  Frollo,  D.  H.  Harkins;  Quasimodo,  McKee 
Rankin ;  Captain  Phoebus  de  Chateaupers,  Joseph  Holland ; 
Pierre  Gringoire,  George  Osbourne;  Jehan,  Charles  G. 
Ray  ;  Clopin,  Frank  Mordaunt;  Officer,  Charles  G.  Greene; 
Jailer,  N.  H.  Kirkland ;  Esmeralda,  Miss  Mabel  Bert; 
Mme.  Gondelaurie,  Mrs.  George  Osbourne;  Fleur  de  Lis, 
Miss  Adele  Waters;  Gudule,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bates;  Ninette, 
Miss  Annie  Lockhart. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall,  Acting 
Manager.     Bill :  "  Hot  Water."     Cast  as  follows : 

James  McDoodles  Jr.,  Charies  S.  Dickson;  Hercules 
Heavy  Weight,  Frank  Girard  ;  Colonel  McDoodles,  Frank 
David;  James  McDoodles,  Charles  W.  Allison;  Jane  Ann 
O'HooIoran,  Charles  McCarthy;  Professor  Meekful,  George 
Kyle ;  Brick  Nimble,  Fred.  Matthews ;  Waiter,  Louis 
Knobb;  Miss  Amelia  Helpall,  Miss  Jennie  Reiffarth  ;  Mrs. 
James  McDoodles,  Miss  Ada  Morton;  Mrs.  Colonel  Mc- 
Doodles, Miss  Helen  Sedgwick;  Waitress,  Miss  Gertrude 
Baird  ;  the  Colonel's  four  fair  daughters,  Misses  Grace 
Leslie,  Helen  Leslie,  Kitty  Allen,  and  Pony  Stevens ; 
Mam'zelle  Marie  Eonfous,  Miss  Alice  Harrison. 

The  Alcazar.— Eckert  &  Nieman,  Lessees  and 

Managers.     Bill  :  ' '  The  Mikado. "     Cast  by  the  Juve- 
nile Opera  Company. 

Grand  Opera  House. ,  Lessee. 

Closed  during  the  week. 

The  Standard  Theatre.— Cornelius  &  Mc- 
Bride,  Lessees;  Chas.  W.  Cornelius,  Manager.  The 
Standard  Minstrel  Company,  comprising  Charley 
Reed,  Billy  Birch,  H.  W.  Frillman,  J.  W.  Myers, 
Castle  Brydges,  Gus  Mills,  M.  Woods,  W.  H.  Bray, 
Hugh  Dougherty,  George  W.  Turner,  D.  D.  Bedell, 
Murphy  and  Mack,  and  Walter  Goldie ;  and  six 
Madrigal  Boys.     Afterpiece,   "  Murphy's  Dream." 

Tivoli  Opera  House. — Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.    Bill :  ' '  Falka. "     Cast  as  follows : 

Folbeck,  Ed.  Stevens;  Tancred,  R.  D.  Valerga;  Arthur, 
A.  Messmer;  Pelican,  J.  T.  Kelly;  Konrad,  Miss  Kate 
Marchi;  Tekeli,  Frank  Valerga;  Boboky,  George  Harris; 
Bol&slas,  M.  Cornell ;  Seneschal,  Mr.  Franklin ;  Falka, 
Miss  Helene  Dingeon;  Edwige,  Miss  Mamie  Taylor;  Atex- 
ina,  Miss  Louise  Leighton;  Minna,  Miss  Louise  Giroux; 
Jonatha,  Miss  Emily  Possaz. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open  from 
9  A.  M.  to  1 1  p.  M. 

At  the  California,  next  week,  the  Kiralfy  company 
in  "  The  Black  Crook." 

At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Alice  Harrison's 
Company  in  "  Hot  Water." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in  "The  Widow  O'Brien." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  no  announcement  has 
been  made. 

At  the  Standard  next  week,  the  Standard  Minstrel 
Company. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week,  the  California  Company 
in  "  Notre  Dame." 

At  the  Alcazar,  next  week,  the  Mexican  Typical 
Band. 


Corsets !    Corsets ! !    Corsets ! ! ! 

The  Corset  Emporium  of  the  world  is  Freud's  cele- 
brated Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market,  and 
10  and  12  Dupont  Streets. 


—  Art  Classes,   Western  Addition.     Miss 
Ryder,  1614  Scott  St.,  nr.  Sutter.  Write  for  circular. 


— Miss  Kirchbergek  has  returned  to  the 
city  and  has  resumed  lessons  in  the  German  language 
and  literature  at  916  Hyde  Street. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  A  WELL-EDUCATED    LADY    (SPEAKS    ENGLISH 

German,  and  French)  desires,  about  spring,  an  op- 
portunity of  returning  to  Europe,  as  companion  or 
to  take  care  of  children.  Excellent  references.  Ad- 
dress H.  V,,  1206  Alice  Street,  Oakland. 


—  A  SPECIAL  CLASS  1-uK  THE  THOROUGH  PRGP- 
aration  of  candidates  for  Harvard,  Vale,  and  Prince- 
ton will  be  formed  in  January.  FlLlPPE'sAl  ID]  MV 
OF  LANGUAGES.  702  Market  Street,  corner  of  Geary. 


—  Gentlemen  and  ladies  have  your  hands 
and  finger-nails  beautified  by  Madame  Robison, 
San  Francisco's  first  manicure,  32K  Geary;  agent 
for  "  Paris  Venus  face-masks,"  Claire  de  Lune  for 
the  eyes,  Bhnba  poudre  Indicnne;  nail-biting  cured. 
Madame  R.  has  opened-a  branch  at  Mrs.  Spring'* 
stein's  hair  store,  405  12th  St.,  Oakland. 


"TlMS  Soul"  »ii«l  "Fate." 

Mr.  F.  R.  Porter  will  lecture  in  Oakland,  Sunday, 
January  }ist,  on  "  The  Soul  "  :  proofs  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  a  hereafter;  "  Fate"  :  each  person  a  pup- 
pet.    Lectures  illustrated  by  two  skeletons. 


—The  good  points  op  a  concert  hall  are 
fine  acoustic  properties,  large  seating  capacity,  and  a 
convenient  location.  In  all  of  these  tin-  Metropoli- 
tan Hall,  on  Fifth  Street  between  Market  and  Mis- 
sion, excels  all  other  public  halls  in  the  city  ;  and  its 
organ  is  the  largest  in  the  State. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    DIPLOMATIC    CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  correspondence  may  need  some  ex- 
planation. Names,  of  course,  are  suppressed.  The 
first  note  is  from  an  official  supposed  to  be  very  near 
the  White  House: 

(Confidential,  J 

Washington, ,  1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  mission  10  Yank-e-Pank  is  vacant. 
I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  might  be  ob- 
tained for  you  if  it  were  known  that  you  would  accept 
the  appointment. 

Yours,  respectfully,  . 

(Not  confidential  J 

Boston, ,  1885. 

Dear  Sir — T  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  mission  to 
Yank-e-Pank  is  vacant.  As  it  seems  to  be  etiquette 
for  the  government  not  to  offer  an  appointment 
unless  it  knows  it  will  be  accepted.  I  am  obliged 
to  inform  you  t  at  it  is  a  principle  with  me  never  to 
accept  or  decline  anything  before  it  is  offered  to  me. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be        Yours,  etc., 


Washington, ,  1885. 

Dear  Sir— T  am  directed,  in  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent ol  the  United  States,  to  offer  you  the  position  of 
Minister  to  Yank-e-Pank.  You  will  please  report  to 
Washington  for  instructions  on  or  before  the  26th 
insL     Yours  respectfully. . 

P.  S. — The  salary  of  the  mission  will  probably  be 
raised  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Boston,  ,  1885. 

Dear  Sir — Your  note  informing  me  that  the  P.es- 
ident  offers  me  the  position  of  Minister  to  Yank-e- 
Pank  is  received,  and  I  desire  you  to  express  my  pro- 
found gratitude  to  the  President  for  the  honor  he 
does  me.  I  should  like  to  accept  the  mission  to 
Yank-e-Pank  (after  the  salary  has  been  raised),  were 
it  not  that  1  determined  early  in  life  never  to  subject 
myself  to  official  whims  and  insolence  by  taking  a 
government  appointment,  and  never  to  let  myself  be 
set  upas  a  target  ror  abuse  by  running  for  an  elective 
office,  and  I  have  thus  far  been  poor  enough  to  keep 
my  resolution.  This  will  not  seem  to  you  unpatriotic 
when  you  reflect  that  I  am  the  only  man  in  the 
United  States  of  this  mind,  so  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger that  any  office  will  long  be  vacant. 

I  am  willing  to  believe  that  you  are  actuated  by 
kindly  motives;  but  see  what  you  propose  to  do  to 
me.  I  have  a  family,  and  I  have  a  business  which 
gives  me  a  moderate  income,  that  with  economy  ena- 
bles me  to  make  both  ends  meet  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  You  propose  to  tear  me  out  of  my  pleasant  re- 
lations, break  up  my  business,  and  send  me  out  of 
the  country  on  a  salary  that  you  know  is  not  large 
enough  to  enable  me  to  live  like  my  missionary  asso- 
ciates at  Yank-e-Pank,  and  is  small  enough  to  sub- 
ject me  to  social  mortification.  You  say  that  it  may 
be  raised.  How  do  you  know  that  it  will  not  be  dis- 
continued entirely  about  the  time  I  get  established  at 
Yank-e-Pank,  and  that  the  only  notice  1  will  have 
from  the  department  that  my  services  are  no  longer 
required  is  that  my  pay  stopped  a  month  before  I  re- 
ceived the  notice  ? 

You  propose  to  break  up  my  life,  and  you  do  not 
offer  any  permanent  position  or  any  career.  How 
can  you?  You  are  not  a  permanency  yourself.  You 
represent  nothing  that  is  stable.  You  are  not  part  of 
a  system  or  an  organization  that  is  by  its  nature  cer- 
tain in  its  action  or  responsible.  You  are  only  an  ac- 
cident of  a  political  chance  that  may  disappear  and 
leave  me  high  and  dry.  And  yet  you  call  yourselves 
a  government!  I  should  bold  this  place  only  at  the 
whim  of  you  or  some  other  equally  transient  offi- 
cial; and  if  I  were  turned  out  of  it,  I  should  proba- 
bly have  to  sell  my  furniture  and  borrow  money  of 
my  father-in-law  to  pay  my  passage  home. 

I  confess  that  1  am  amazed  at  your  cheek,  although 
I  gratefully  acknowledge  your  kind  intention.  You 
know,  besides,  that  I  am  not  qualified  for  Yank-e- 
Pank,  that  I  never  had  a  day's  diplomatic  experience, 
that  I  have  not  had  the  least  training  in  your  State 
Department,  nor  in  the  consular  or  ministerial  busi- 
ness. You  know  that  you  do  not  offer  me  a  career, 
but  only  a  risky  excursion  ;  that  you  do  not  promise 
to  make  me  part  of  a  permanent,  well -organized 
service,  with  a  certainty  of  continuance  in  it  if  I  am 
worthy  and  able,  with  the  chance  of  promotion,  and 
an  inducement  to  devote  ail  my  energies  to  the  service 
of  my  country. 

You  cruelly  ask  me  to  take  all  these  risks,  and  a 
still  more  serious  one.  that  of  the  loss  of  my  reputa- 
tion. You  know  perfectly  well  that  if  my  official 
master,  who  is  not,  remember,  the  head  of  a  system, 
in  a  fit  of  indigestion  or  by  reason  of  misinformation 
{which  may  be  conveyed  by  an  anonymous  letter), 
chooses  to  turn  me  out  and  disgrace  me,  though  I 
may  be  as  right  as  right,  there  is  not  one  chance  in  a 
thousand  that  I  would  get  redress,  there  is  no  tri- 
bunal to  which  I  could  appeal,  since  my  official  posi- 
tion is  purely  arbitrary. 

If  I  were  rich  and  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I  might 
like  to  go  to  Yank-e-Pank  and  swell  round  for  a  year 
or  two  in  an  official  position.  But  until  you  organize 
a  regular  diplomatic  and  consular  service  I  beg  to  be 
excused  from  encouraging  by  my  acceptance  the  de- 
lusive so-called  "best-men"  policy. 

Respectfully  your  ob't  serv't, . 

— February  Harper. 


In  the  Union  Mtdieal1  a  doctor  tells  of  a  duel  at 
which  he  assisted,  and  in  which  one  of  the  men  died 
of  pleurisy — empyema  following  upon  the  wound- 
He  thought  that  this  could  have  been  prevented  by 
due  antiseptic  precautions.  "The  blades  should 
have  been  clean,  medically.  They  should  be  passed 
through  a  flame  of  carbolic  acid.  We  should  like  to 
have  the  pistols  and  balls  disinfected."  The  specta- 
cle of  a  party  of  French  duelists  solemnly  taking  these 
precautions  would  be  amusing  in  the  highest  degree. 


Corsets  !    Corsets  ! !    Corsets  I !  ! 

Freud's  celebrated  Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and 
744  Market,  and  12  and  12  Dupont  Streets,  is  the  sole 
agency  for  the  best  corset  factories  in  the  .world. 


—  At  Philan's  Book  Store,  211  Sutter 
Street,  the  new  American  novels.  Philan's  American 
Circulating  Library. 


A  Beautiful  Face. 

Any  lady  can  have  a  cleir  and  beautiful  complexion 
by  using  Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom.  It  is  absolutely 
harmlers.      For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


A  Song:  of  the  Road. 

The  Ganger  walked  with  willing  foot, 
And  aye  the  Ganger  played  the  flute; 
And  what  should  Master  Ganger  play 
But  "Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away?" 

Whene'er  I  buckle  on  my  pack, 
And  foot  it  gayly  in  the  track, 
Oh,  pleasant  Gauger,  long  since  dead, 
1  hear  you  fluting  on  ahead. 

You  go  with  me  the  self-same  way — 
The  self-same  air  for  me  you  play, 
For  I  do  think,  and  so  do  you, 
It  is  the  tune  to  tiave)  to. 

For  who  would  gravely  set  his  face 
To  go  to  this  and  t'other  place'; 
There's  nothing  under  heaven  so  blue 
That's  fairly  worth  the  traveling  to. 

On  every  hand  the  roads  be^in, 
And  people  walk  with  7eal  therein; 
Rut  wheresoe'er  the  highways  tend, 
He  sure  there's  nothing  at  the  end  ! 

Then  follow,  you,  wherever  hie 
The  traveling  mountains  ol"  the  sky, 
Or  let  the  .streams  in  civil  mode 
Direct  your  choice  upon  a  road. 

For  one  and  all,  or  high  and  low, 
Will  bring  you  where  you  wish  to  go; 
And  one  and  all  go  night  and  day 
"Over  the  Hills  and    Far  Away." 
—Robert  L.  Stevenson  in  Magazine  of  A  rt  /or  February. 


The  Screen  in  the  Lumber  Room, 
^"es,  here  it  is,  behind  the  box, 

That  pu?zle  wrought  so  neatly — 
The  paradise  of  paradox— 

We  once  knew  so  completely; 
You  see  it  ?     Tis  the  same,  I  swear, 

Which  stood,  that  chill  September, 
Behind  your  Aunt  Lavinia's  chair, 

The  year  when  you  remember? 

Look,  Laura,  look  !     You  must  recall 

This  florid  'Tairies'  Bower," 
This  wonderfull  Swiss  waterfall, 

And  this  old  "  Leaning  Tower"  ; 
And  here's  the  "  Maiden  of  Cashmere," 

And  here  is  Bewick's  Starling, 
And  here's  the  dandy  cuirassier 

You  thought  was  ''such  adarling  !" 

Your  poor,  dear  aunt ! — you  know  her  way. 

She  used  to  say  thus  figure 
Reminded  her  of  Count  D'Orsay 
"In  all  his  youthful  vigor"  ; 
And  here's  the  " cot  beside  the  hill" 

We  chose  ror  habitation 
The  day  that But  I  doubt  if  still 

You'd  like  the  situation  ! 

Too  damp— by  far,  she  little  knew, 

Your  guileless  Aunt  Lavinia, 
Those  evenings  when  she  slumbered  through 
"  The  Prince  of  Abyssinia," 
That  there  were  two  beside  her  chair, 

Who  both  had  quite  decided 
To  see  things  in  a  rosier  air 

Than  Rasselas  provided ! 

Ah  !  men  wore  stocks  in  Britain's  land, 

And  maids  short  waists  and  tippets, 
When  this  old-fashioned  screen  was  planned 

From  hoarded  scraps  and  snippets; 
But  more — far  more,  I  think,  to  me, 

Than  those  who  first  designed  it, 
Is  this — in  eighteen-seventy-three, 

I  kissed  you  first  behind  it! 
— A ustin  Dobson  in  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  February. 


Corsets  !    Corsets  ! !    Corsets  !  !  ! 

Every  lady  can  have  a  lovely  form  by  wearing 
Freud's  perfect-fitting  corsets  only  to  be  had  whole- 
sale and  retail  at  Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos.  745 
and  744  Market,  and  10  and  12  Dupont  Streets. 

Sheet  Music,  iocts. ;  catalogue  free ;  215  Dupont. 


—  Goto  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  new  Photo- 
graphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


Gbirardelli'sSolubleCocoa,  agreeable  and  wholesome. 

—  The  largest  stock  of  pebbles  in  the  city 
only  at  Mullet's,  135  Montgomery  Street. 


BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman Lessee  and  Manager. 


Every  evening  this  week  and  next, 
RANKIN'S    CALIFORNIA   THEATRE   COMPANY 

In  one  of  its  greatest  successes,  the  thrilling  romantic  drama, 

NOTRE  DAME. 

Presented  with  great  perfection  of  detail.  A  powerful  cast. 
New  and  beautiful  scenic  effects  and  costumes.  Endorsed 
by  the  entire  press  and  receiving  the  enthusiastic  approval 
of  the  public.     A  superb  production. 

The  California  Theatre  Company   wilt  re-open  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre,  Feb.  15,  in  the  greatest  of  melodramas, 

nOOEMiAN  BLIND, 

Now  in  its  third  month  at  Wallack's. 

Popular  Prices,  3.3c,  50c,  75c.,  and    $1. 


T1TOLI    OPERA   UOITSE. 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Last  nights  of  the  great  success,  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts, 
FALK.1. 

Monday  evening,  January  25,  grand  production  of 
THE  WIDOW  O'ERIEX, 

Ora  Night  on  the  Sound,  a  musical  comedy  in  three  acts. 


Admission,  35  cents. 


.Reserved  seats,  50  i~ent? 


STANDARD    THEATRE. 

Chas.  W.  Cornelius Manager. 

CHARLEY  REED'S  MINSTRELS. 

Every  Evening Sat  11  relay  Matinee 

POPULAR    PRICE-'. 

Evening,  B©  and  ','*  els;  Matinee,  .'."•  and  50  cts. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 
Open  daily  from  o  a.  m.  to  11  P.  m. 


LEBENBAUM 


kJ 


(SUCCESSORS  TO  C.  .1.  n.VVLEV  .1  CO.) 


THE  LEADING  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

OF    FIVE 

GROCERIES  AND  TABLE  DELICACIES, 

215    -A.3SJ33    21*7 
SUTTER     ST.,     ADJOINING     CENTRE     MARKET, 

POLK  STREET,  CORXER  CALIFORNIA,  SAM  FRANCISCO. 


We  call  special  attention  to  our  very  fine  stock  of  CALIFORNIA  AM)   IMPORTED  DRIED 
I  ic*  lis,  which  we  offer  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 


RUSHED  INDIAN 


BREAKFAST. 


JNO.  T.  CUTTING  &  CO. 

SOLE  AGENTS. 


DEAKIN'S 


LAST 


ART  SALE 


We  are  instructed  by  EDWARD 
DEAK1N,  Artist,  to  sell  bis  entire 
collection  of  Studies,  Sketches,  and 
Paintings,  on  Thursday,  January 
33th,  1886,  at  13  o'clock  noon,  at 
Irving  Hall  (late  Dashaway),  Post 
St.,  between  Kearny  and  Dupont. 
Included  in  this  sale  are  the  mag- 
nificent pictures  of  Notre  Dame 
(Paris),  Light  in  the  Window,  West- 
minster Abbey,  Old  Buildings,  Land- 
scapes, Studies  of  Grapes,  etc.  The 
collection  will  be  OX  VIEW  at  Irv- 
ing Hall,  Post  Street,  day  and  night, 
commencing  Monday  evening,  Jan. 
35th,  and  remain  until  day  of  sale. 

X.  E.—  Catalogues  at  our  office,  or  at  the 
Hall.  We  v.  ill  mail  Catalogues  to  any  address 
nnon  application.  Sale  Thursday,  January 
23th.  at  12  o'clock  noon.  Do  not  forget  the 
hour. 

SOTE — Mr.  DeaKin  is  perfecting  his  ar- 
rangements to  remove  to  and  open  his  studio 
permanently  in  Xew  York.  This  otTcring  of 
his  I'aintiugs  will  be  the  last  pnbUc  presen- 
tation on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  sale  will  be 
absolute  and  without  reserve. 

E ASTON   .1  ELDRIDGE, 
Auctioneers. 


MADAME  AAiME  HASSEY, 

Sole  agent  Eau  Lafcrricre,  a  toilet  water,  which  the 
nobility  of  Europe  consider  unsurpassed.  Most  agreeable 
to  gentlemen  after  shaving  and  leaving  a  delightful  odor. 

Lelia-I'ith,  a  Circassian  Cream.  It  restores  the  skin 
to  youthful  freshness,  eradicating  the  effects  of  wind  and 
dust.  Ladies  once  using  it  will  never  be  without  it.  Sold 
at  Gray's  Music  Store,  206  Post  St.,  and  at  Mme.  Marti- 
neaut's,  33S  Sutter  St. 


PFIUTIl  GUARANTEED.      For  sale  by  leading  gro- 
cers. 

ROOTED  OLIVE  TREES,   2  and  3  years  old,  for  sale 
by  A.  T.  MARVIN, 

No.  51G  California  Street. 


STORAGE 

^^  J.  M.  TLERi 


For  Furniture,  Plnuos, 

and  other  goodn. 
Advances  mndc. 
FIERCE,  735  Market  Street. 


Ladles  can  do  their  own  Stamping  and  make 
money  by  stamping  for  others  with  our  Artistic  Perfor- 
ated Patterns,  which  are  easily  transferred,  and  can  be 
used  fifty  times  over.  Our  outfit  is  the  best  offered.  It 
contains  30  useful  Patterns  (full  size),  your  own  Initials 
in  handsome  letter  for  marking  Handkerchiefs,  etc.  Box 
each  of  Light  and  Dark  Powder,  2  Pads  and  directions  for 
Indelible  Stamping,  and  Satin  Wall  Eanner  or  Cushion 
Cover  stamped  ready  to  embroider  or  paint,  for  90c.  Man- 
ual of  Needlework,  teaching  all  stitches  used  in  Embroid- 
ery, Knitting,  etc.,  25c.  Book  of  Designs,  15c.  All  the 
above,  $1.20,  postpaid.  We  send  a  package  ol"  15  extrasize 
Patterns  especially  adapted  tor  Kensington,  Lustra,  and  Oil 
Painting  (can  be  used  for  embroidery  as  well),  with  material 
for  transferring,  for  $1.00.  Book  on  Kensington  and  Lus- 
tra Painting,  25c.  Everything  in  this  entire  advertisement, 
$2.25.  Address  PATTERN  PUB.  CO.,  Manf.  and  De- 
signers, 38  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 

WELLS,  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus $3,600,000 

DIRECTORS: 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  J  NO.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,    Charles   Crocker,   J.   C.    Fargo,    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 

BXX-XaS   BROS. 

ARABIAN 

COFFEE  AND  SPIGE  MILLS, 

400  SAXSOME  STISEET. 

MISS  M.  JAMES 

Received  the  First  Premium   Silver  Medat  at  the  Mechan- 
ics' Fair,  for  the  best  make  and  finish  of 

LADIES'    SUITS. 

Also,  the  First  Premium  Silver  Medal  at  the  State  Fair  for 
the-  same.  She  employs  a  gentleman -finisher  on  waists. 
thus  guaranteeing  a  first-class  tailor-made  suit.  Ladies  will 
do  well  to  give  her  a  call.  131  Post  Street,  over  O'Con- 
ner,  Moffatt  &  Co. 

MRS.  R.  G.  LEWIS, 

Having  recovered  from  her  recent  illness,  is  now  prepared 
with  the  Latest  Styles  to  see  her  customers  at  her 

DRESS-MAKING  PARLORS, 

In  Thurlow  Block 13G  Kearny  Street. 


CATEEIKTG. 
"HOME"  LUNCH  ROOMS  509  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Lunches,  Collations,  and  Dinners  furnished  for  private 
parties  and  societies.  A  competent  steward  furnished  to 
set  and  decorate  tables,  dress  salads,  etc.  Ice  cream  to  or- 
der.    Special  rates  to  fraternal  societies. 

Refer  by  permission  to  California  Commandery,  Knights 
Templar,  California  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  and  many  others. 
K.  S.  HART,  Proprietor. 


THE  BIRR  FOL1HXG  BED. 

Klegant  and  Comfortable.     Opens 
and  closes  with  Bedding  and   Pil- 
lows all    in   place.     Thirty  styles. 
The  cuts  show  one  style  open 
and  closed.     Their  ust saves 
rent,    Prices  reduce* 
for  catalogue, 
t  and  very  cheap.  Rl  i   V  FOLDING  RED 

CO..  No.  603  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY, northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets. — For 
the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1885,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  ami  one-hall  '  ■ 
cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  thiec- 
fourths  (3'*)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Ordinary  DeposilSj 
free  of  taxes,  payable   on  and   after   Saturday,  January  2, 

1886.  "  vernon  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 
For  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has 
declared  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-half(4J4)per 
cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  three- 
fourths  (3^)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits, 
and   payable  on  and  after  the  2d  day  of  January,  1886. 

By  order.  GEO.  LETTE,  Cashier 


,: 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


Zt-KftPDonald 

I    —PRESIDENT. 

jLBLMcDonaldJ^ 

i  vice-phest^ 


CASHIER  *  • 


.^ialBanK 
-niiffi  Pacific  Caa£ 
rCapUal$1000:OOO.Oa. 
Surplus!  500.000.06. 


I..  .1:111.  1*1.   1SSU. 


JOUX    TAYLOR    &    CO. 

ill.  I  in.  us  Pine  SI. 
ASSAYEltS'     MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  MM  Supplies.    Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


(Established  ISM. 
GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

DEALERS    IN    HAY   AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 

Xo.  39  liny  Slreel San  Frnnclsco. 


H.  M.  XEWIIALI,  &  CO. 

GENERAL  SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 

S09  Sansome  St..  San  Francisco.  Inl. 


ITS.  T.   COLEMAX  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Snii   Francisco. 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  promineaf   commercial   city  in  the 
world. 

H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.  CHESEBROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOXO  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION  BLOCK, 

loi  Market  S:.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  Tor  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


JOHN  F.  ENGLISH, 

PRODUCE   COMMISSION   MERCHANT, 

313,  315  DAVIS  STBEET, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited 
Quick  sales ;  prompt  returns.     P.  O.  Box  2415, 


AMERICAN  SUCAR  REFINERY  CO., 

SAX  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 

E.  L.  <..  STECLE  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  20s  California  Street. 


The  WAKEFIELD  RATTAN  CO. 


G44  Market  St. 

Tlic  only  house  In  the 
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We  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  England  and  Ireland 
have  come  to  the  cross-roads  where  they  must  finally  sepa- 
rate, and  Ireland  be  permitted  to  set  up  for  herself  an  inde- 
pendent nationality  distinct  from  that  of  the  country  with 
which  she  has  so  long  been  in  alliance.  Whatever  have  been 
the  relations  between  the  people  of  these  two  countries, 
whether  friendly  or  otherwise,  they  have  been  too  intimate 
and  too  long  continued  to  admit  of  severance  at  this  time,  or 
at  any  time,  under  the  conditions  exacted  by  Parnell  and  the 
Home  Rule  party  of  Ireland  and  acquiesced  in  by  Gladstone 
and  the  Liberal  party  of  England.  This  separation  means 
the  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire.  An  independent 
parliament  in  Ireland  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.     Disunion 


may  be  but  a  sentiment,  but  it  is  a  sentiment  that  appeals 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  country,  and  before  it  can  be  allowed 
that  Ireland  shall  sever  its  connection  with  the  stronger  and 
the  more  populous  portion  of  the  British  empire,  it  will  stir 
the  majority  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  to  put  forth 
its  most  earnest  effort  to  preserve  the  union,  and  it  will  incite 
the  loyal  minority  in  Ireland  to  the  most  desperate  extremities 
before  it  will  consent  to  come  beneath  the  sway  of  an  eccle- 
siastical and  political  rule  which  would  destroy  religious  free- 
dom, render  life  insecure,  and  property  valueless.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  this  political  struggle,  it  has  for  its  in- 
centive the  ambition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  estab- 
lish its  supremacy  in  Ireland,  aided  by  an  ever-faithful 
priesthood,  an  ever-obedient  following  of  ignorant  and 
bigoted  laymen.  Eliminate  from  the  politics  of  Ireland  its 
Roman  Catholic  element,  and  England  would  have  no  more 
loyal  subjects  within  jurisdiction  of  its  realm  than  the  Irish 
people.  Take  from  the  Irish  the  sympathy  and  material  aid 
of  Irish-Americans,  and  the  party  of  Parnell  would  find  itself 
fighting  an  unsupported  battle;  unaided  and  unsustained  by 
Irish-Americans,  the  eighty-six  Home  Rulers  of  Ireland 
would  dwindle  into  factions  too  fully  employed  in  fighting 
each  other  to  give  any  annoyance  to  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land. The  Irish  are  an  unaccountable  people,  and  Ireland 
is  a  marvelous  land.  There  is  no  country  more  productive, 
more  fruitful,  or  more  beautiful  than  Ireland.  It  has  de- 
monstrated its  productive  capacity  by  the  millions  of  people 
who  have  drawn  support  from  its  soil-  Of  all  people,  the 
Irish  are  the  most  industrious;  much  as  we  may  complain 
of  them  as  citizens  of  our  country,  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  Irish  do  most  of  our  hard  labor.  The  Irish  laborer 
is  found  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  He  may 
be  bigoted,  ignorant,  love  whisky  and  a  row,  devoted  to  the 
Catholic  Church  and  Democracy,  but  he  works.  We  must 
give  to  the  Irishman  of  original  importation  the  credit  of  in- 
dustrious habits.  Then,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  fact 
that  this  industrious  race — born  upon  this  fruitful  soil,  with 
landlords  more  generous  and  more  indulgent  than  the 
same  class  elsewhere,  with  the  best  government  of  earth  to 
legislate  in  its  interests,  where  the  leasehold  of  the  tenant 
is  more  valuable,  safe,  and  durable  than  the  freehold  of 
the  owner — is  always  in  poverty  and  distress  ? — that  famines 
are  frequent,  and  that  more  often  from  Ireland  than  from 
any  other  land  we  hear  the  wail  of  the  pauper  going  forth  for 
charity  ?  How  does  it  happen  that  this  proud  and  boastful 
race  more  often  than  any  other  in  the  world  occupies  the  at- 
titude of  mendicancy,  and  more  often  than  any  other  people 
stretches  forth  its  emaciated  hand  to  beg  for  bread  ?  Ireland 
is  not  over-crowded  with  population;  it  is  not  subjected  to 
or  desolated  by  pestilence;  it  has  not  contributed  more  of  its 
sons  to  battle,  or  been  more  often  engaged  in  wars  than  other 
European  states.  In  Ireland  there  are  four  great  provinces 
— Ulster,  Munster,  Leicester,  and  Connaught.  In  three  of 
these  the  Church  of  Rome  has  emphatic  rule,  and  has  exer- 
cised unrestrained  spiritual  and  moral  supremacy  for  centuries 
of  time.  From  these  provinces  there  have  been  sent  millions 
of  emigrants  throughout  the  world — the  larger  part  of  them 
within  the  past  half  century — an  industrious,  thrifty,  gen- 
erous emigration  ;  they  have  met  with  success  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Canada,  and  Australia,  and  sent  mill- 
ions of  dollars  back  to  their  native  land  and  the  loved  ones 
they  had  left  behind  them;  and  yet  during  this  last  half 
century,  although  Ireland  has  lost  nearly  three  millions  of 
its  population,  it  is  still  cursed  with  poverty,  and  still  the 
fiend  of  starvation  sits  at  the  hearthstone  of  thousands  of 
its  cottage  homes.  And  Irishmen  boast  in  ballad  song 
that  Ireland  is  the  most  distressful  land  that  ever  yet  was 
seen.  How  is  this?  we  ask;  and  why  is  it  that  Ireland 
alone  of  all  the  European  nations — the  Irish  alone  of  all 
European  races — is  thus  accursed  and  calamitous?  This 
condition  of  things  seems  the  more  marvelous  when  we 
reflect  that  only  in  three  out  of  the  four  great  provinces 
does  this  condition  of  things  exist;  that  in  the  province  of 
Ulster  there  is  prosperity  and  plenty;  that  in  Ulster  the 
people  are  self-supporting  and  self-respecting ;  that  there  is 
the  great,  rich  city  of  Belfast,  with  its  great  factories,  and 
throughout  the  province  general  thrift;  that  of  all  the  prov- 
inces of  Ireland,  Ulster,  the  most  barren  of  soil,  the  most 
distant  from  the  centres  of  trade  and  population,  outruns  all 


the  others  in  the  race  for  wealth;  that  in  Ulster  the  people 
are  the  most  intelligent,  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
civilization  and  cultivation,  and  thus  attained  the  higher 
moral  standing;  that  in  Ulster  there  is  less  crime  than  else- 
where in  Ireland,  less  poverty,  less  discontent  ;  that  while 
lawlessness  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  property  seem  to 
prevail  all  over  the  country,  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ul- 
ster are  law-abiding;  that  while  agrarian  atrocities  are  prac- 
ticed elsewhere,  they  are  not  practiced  in  Ulster;  and  while 
rebellion,  disloyalty,  anarchy,  and  agrarian  crimes  are  ram- 
pant in  Munster,  Leicester,  and  Connaught,  the  people  of 
Ulster  are  obedient  to  the  laws  and  loyal  in  their  obudien.ee 
to  her  majesty  the  Queen.  Can  there  be  more  than  one  answer 
to  all  these  things  ?  The  people  of  the  province  of  Ulster 
are  not  Celtic,  and  they  are  Protestant.  They  are  not  priest- 
ridden,  they  are  free  ;  they  are  not  dwarfed  at  parochial 
schools,  they  are  educated  and  the  mind  is  unshackled  ; 
they  are  not  robbed  and  bled  by  priests,  and  plundered  by 
the  exactions  of  Rome,  and  chained  down  by  bigotry,  and 
influenced  to  get  large  families  which  they  can  not  support  ; 
they  are  not  brought  up  in  superstitious  ignorance,  and 
taught  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  hell  is  to  confess,  be  obe- 
dient to  the  priest  and  subservient  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  to 
contribute  Peter's  pence,  and  pay  their  money  for  being  born, 
being  baptized,  for  communion  and  marriage,  for  being 
shrived  in  preparation  for  death,  for  being  buried,  and  finally 
for  being  delivered  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  purga- 
tory. The  people  of  Ulster  are  not  Roman  Catholics  ;  they 
are  of  English  and  Scotch  ancestry  ;  they  are  an  intelligent, 
brave,  self-reliant,  prosperous  Protestant  community,  who 
can  live  without  practicing  the  crimes  of  agrarianism,  with- 
out desiring  to  steal  their  landlord's  property,  without  boy- 
cotting their  neighbors,  and  without  becoming  beggars  and 
mendicants  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Is  it  not  a  fair  inquiry 
to  ascertain  why  it  is  that  under  the  shadow  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  everywhere,  in  even'  land,  and  in  every  age,  there 
exists  a  similar  condition  of  things  to  that  now  prevailing  in 
Ireland  ? — that  wherever  this  church  has  acquired  dominion, 
and  now  exercises  influence,  upon  the  continents  of  Europe 
or  America,  we  find  the  same  ignorance,  the  same  poverty, 
1  the  same  crime,  and  the  same  stagnation  in  everything  that 
contributes  to  a  people's  welfare  and  a  nation's  progress?  It 
is  only  necessary,  in  proof  of  the  facts  suggested,  to  point 
first  to  the  "  Papal  States  "  when  the  Pope  was  civil  magis- 
trate as  well  as  spiritual  head  ;  contrast  this  country,  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  all  of  Italy,  in  its  present  prosperous  con- 
dition, with  the  beggarly  discomfort  of  its  people  under  papal 
sway.  Compare  Spain  with  any  Protestant  power  on  earth  ; 
France  when  the  church  was  supreme,  and  France  under  an 
infidel  republic  ;  Germany  before  Luther,  and  Germany  now ; 
the  states  and  parts  of  states  in  Europe  that  are  Roman 
Catholic  with  those  that  are  Protestant  or  have  no  .isligion ; 
those  countries  in  Central  and  South  America  where  the 
priests  control,  and  those  where  they  have  been  brought  in 
subordination  to  the  law.  To  read  this  great  lesson  aright  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Ireland,  nor  to  Ulster,  nor  to  follow 
the  thread  of  prosperous  and  loyal  content  that  runs  through 
Ireland  from  one  Protestant  family  to  another.  The  demor- 
alization attending  the  teachings  of  the  papal  church,  and 
the  fatal  effects  attending  its  interference  in  the  civil  affairs 
of  government,  and  in  the  domestic  affairs  o(  families,  is 
written  upon  every  page  of  the  world's  history  since  the  Em- 
peror Constantine  embraced  Christianity.  To  dismember 
the  British  empire,  to  turn  Ireland  and  its  Protestant  and 
loyal  minority  over  to  the  cruel  and  crafty  rule  of  this  im- 
placable and  bloody  power  of  Rome,  is  to  commit  an  inex- 
piable crime  against  humanity — an  act  which  we  hope  the 
patriotic  intelligence  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  will 
be  strong  enough  to  resist,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  demagogy 
of  Gladstone  and  the  inconsiderate  party  zeal  of  his  fol- 
lowers. 


The  riparianists,  through  their  anonymous  defenders — and 
they  seem  to  have  none  other — writing  over  their  pseudo- 
nyms, "Lex,"  "Civis,"  "Anti-monopolist,"  "Granger,"  "At- 
torney," "  Citizen,"  etc.,  etc,  etc. — till  all  the  hiding-places, 
ambuscades,  and  rifle-pits  of  the  law  are  occupied  by  these 
paid  soldiers — are  especially  indignant  that  their  opponents 
are  so  wanting  in  respect  to  the  judges  who  have  ordered  the 
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water  of  ditches  and  irrigating  canals  back  into  the  beds  of 
streams  and  rivers  to  run  unused  to  the  sea, that  they  proposeto 
endeavor  to  remove  the  judges  and  in  their  places  elect  better 
men.  It  is  a  serious,  and,  indeed,  almost  criminal,  matter  as 
presented  by  these  hired  Hessians  of  the  courts,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  California  will  endeavor  to  arrest  this  blow 
at  their  prosperity  by  disbenching  the  judges  who  have  struck 
the  blow.  As  this  is  a  fact,  and  as  the  people  do  propose  to 
so  exercise  their  sovereign  power  as  to  get  rid  of  a  court  for 
which  they  have  but  a  qualified  respect,  and  which  they  think 
has  outlived  its  usefulness,  it  is  better  squarely  to  admit  the 
purpose  and  justify  the  act,  if  it  be  justifiable.  And  here 
let  it  be  definitely  understood  that  none  but  legal  methods 
will  be  employed  to  reform  this  judicial  tribunal,  and  none 
but  honorable  means  are  to  be  attempted  to  replace  retiring 
judges.  This  statement,  if  it  be  true,  ought  to  silence  all  this 
clamor  and  render  it  unnecessary  to  apologize  for  an  act 
or  its  methods,  if  within  the  law  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  priv- 
ilege belonging  to  the  people,  and  which  it  is  immodest  for 
the  judges  to  resist,  or  to  have  resisted  for  them,  by  the  pro- 
fessional circle  from  which  they  are  chosen.  The  condition 
of  things  existing  in  California  in  reference  to  the  judiciary 
justifies  plain  talk;  and  as  there  is  likely  to  occur  no  better 
opportunity  to  submit  some  opinions  held  by  us  in  reference 
to  the  bench  than  arises  over  this  attempt  to  ruin  the  coun- 
try by  breathing  the  breath  of  life  into  this  dead  carcass  of  the 
common  law,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  and  give 
some  of  the  reasons,  and  only  some  of  them,  why  we  have 
no  further  use  for  the  Supreme  Court  as  now  constituted. 
And  let  us  first  dispose  of  the  venerable  and  honored  super- 
stition that  surrounds  the  judiciary  with  an  ideal  something, 
which  it  has  been  treason  to  question,  and  sacrilege  to 
attempt  to  destroy.  "Halo"  that  commands  worship  we 
associate  with  the  divine  head  ;  there  is  a  nimbus  about  decay- 
ing fish  in  moonlight  that,  though  brilliant,  does  not  suggest 
reverence.  There  was  a  time  and  there  was  a  judicial  bench 
once  in  America  that  commanded  the  respect  and  challenged 
the  admiration  of  all  intelligent  and  honorable  men.  Both 
have  passed,  perhaps  we  should  say  are  passing,  away,  and 
in  their  place  we  are  given  an  elective,  political  judiciary,  lack- 
ing learning,  lacking  breadth  of  brain  and  mental  discipline, 
and  lacking  in  its  personal  character  the  dignity  that  com- 
mands respect.  That  our  Supreme  bench  resembles  the  later, 
rather  than  the  earlier,  period,  goes  without  saying.  That  it 
was  elected  under  a  constitution  which  grew  out  of  the  Sand- 
Lot  and  by  most  questionable  party  manipulation  demands 
statement  and  not  proof.  That — with  exceptions — this  court 
is  composed  of  men  who  lack  legal  learning  and  other  things 
once  deemed  essential  is  so  generally  admitted  that  it  is 
rarely  denied,  except  in  anonymous  communications  over  a 
pen-name  by  some  parasite  of  the  court,  in  a  case  in- 
volving its  reputation,  at  thirty-five  cents  a  line,  to  be  paid 
before  insertion  in  a  newspaper  that  impartially  opens  its 
advertising  columns  to  either  side  that  pays.  This  court  is 
a  political  tribunal.  It  was  chosen  by  politicians  in  a  politi- 
cal convention  for  the  political  availability  of  its  members, 
and  was  pledged  by  the  implications  of  its  surroundings  to 
favor  certain  classes  and  certain  questions  that  were  at  that 
time  agitating  and  muddying  the  political  waters.  More 
than  one  man  was  nominated  for  his  religion,  another  for  his 
section  of  the  party,  another  for  his  well-known  affiliation  with 
the  Sand  Lot,  one  for  representation  of  locality,  and  all  for 
popular  availability.  Such  considerations  as  scholarly  ability, 
legal  learning,  judicial  temperament,  impartiality,  freedom 
from  sectarian  bias  and  class  prejudices,  and  general  fitness 
for  the  faithful  and  honest  discharge  of  judicial  function, 
even  if  considered  at  all,  were  held  in  subordination  to  party 
availability.  Hence  it  is  that  our  Supreme  Court  is  con- 
fessedly lacking  in  the  essential  qualifications  that  are  re- 
quired for  a  tribunal  charged  with  the  final  decision  of  all 
questions  of  law  affecting  the  welfare  of  our  people  and  the 
prosperity  of  our  State.  If  these  gentlemen  sought  the  office 
for  themselves,  as  we  know  they  did,  and  for  the  honor  and 
the  money  that  was  in  it— and  that  was  their  motive;  and  if 
in  the  office  they  have  not  commended  themselves  to  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  the  people 
may  not  rid  themselves  of  them  and  dispense  with  their 
services  the  same  as  they  would  those  of  any  other  unprofita- 
ble servants  whom  they  have  employed.  The  people  will  not 
break  faith  with  them,  or  cause  their  removal  other  than  in 
a  legal  way,  and  this  they  have  the  right  to  do.  We  are  sick 
and  tired  of  hearing  about  the  "  purity  of  the  judicial  ermine," 
the  "sanctity  of  courts,"  and  the  divinity  that  is  presumed  to 
hedge  the  judges.  This  was  all  very  well  with  other  judges, 
in  other  places,  and  in  other  times,  but  we  estimate  Mr. 
Robert  !•'.  Morrison,  Mr.  Myrick,  Mr.  McKee,  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, Mr.  McKinstry,  Mr.  Sharpstcin,  and  Judge  Ross  for 
just  what  we  think  they  are  worth,  after  a  long  acquaintance 
with  most  of  them  and  a  close  observation  of  them  before 
and  since  they  went  upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  more  than  idle  to  say  that,  if  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  Slate  of  California  think  that  in  the  decision  of  the  Lux. 
I  of  law  has  been  violated  and  a  rule 
of  decision  laid  down  involving  and  imperiling  the  interests 
of  the  State,  they  have  not  the  riKht  to  elect  representa- 
tives  to   the   Legislature   who  will    pass   such    water    laws 


as  they  desire,  and  to  place  upon  the  bench  such  judges  as 
will  interpret  these  enactments  in  accordance  with  that  law. 
Obedience  to  the  law  is  one  thing.  So  long  as  laws  exist 
they  must  be  obeyed,  and  so  long  as  courts  make  decisions 
they  must  be  respected.  Individuals,  moved  by  public 
opinion,  may  under  very  exceptional  conditions  be  permitted 
to  set  laws  at  defiance  ;  this  exceptional  condition  is  revolu- 
tion ;  but  lying  deep  down  under  agitators  and  far  back  of 
judges  is  the  public  opinion  which,  when  in  majority  legally 
expressed, may  make  legislatures,  create  courts,  and  make  and 
unmake  judges.  This  is  the  apparent  condition  of  affairs  in 
California  to-day.  Whether  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Lux  against  Haggin  is  to  stand  as  the 
law  of  this  State  and  the  rule  of  decision  in  water  cases ; 
whether  from  the  plains  and  valleys  the  waters  are  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  beds  of  their  original  streams  in  order  that 
cows  may  drink  and  hogs  may  wallow,  or  whether  they  shall 
continue  to  be  distributed  over  the  plains  and  valleys,  en- 
riching the  land,  creating  homes,  orchards,  and  vineyards 
where  desolation  once  dwelt,  giving  beauty,  wealth,  and  com- 
fort to  a  land  once  barren  and  unattractive,  is  the  question 
which  is  now  to  be  settled,  not  by  violence,  disorder  and  mis- 
rule, but  by  an  appeal  to  the  great  principles  of  law  and 
order  that  underlie  republican  government  where  the  majori- 
ty is  authorized  to  rule  by  law.  And  now  if  the  Constitution 
of  California  is  to  be  changed  in  reference  to  its  judicial  sys- 
tem, why  may  we  not  give  the  machine  a  turn  backward  and 
resort  to  the  earlier  rule  in  reference  to  the  selection  of 
judges?  Let  judges  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  not  elected  by  the  people  ; 
let  the  term  be  for  life  or  during  good  behavior,  so  as  to  raise 
the  bench  out  of  politics  into  a  cleaner  atmosphere  and  lift 
the  judges  above  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  party  affairs. 
Pay  them  liberal  salaries,  choose  them  from  among  the 
younger  men  of  the  best  learning  and  the  best  character  at 
the  bar,  men  of  pure  lives,  studious  habits,  and  of  honorable 
position  in  the  community.  In  this  way,  and  in  no  other,  do 
we  see  any  hope  of  improving  and  elevating  the  judicial 
bench  of  California. 


Upon  the  resolution  fixing  the  tax  levy,  passed  to  print  on 
Monday  night  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Mr.  Willard 
Farwell,  Supervisor  of  the  Sixth  Ward,  made  a  speech, 
which  we  print,  fully  endorsing  all  that  he  says  in  reference 
to  the  unwise  and  narrow  policy  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"  dollar  limit.  "  This  speech  should  be  read  by  every  tax- 
payer of  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  sensible,  intelligent,  and 
well  reasoned  argument  upon  what  we  regard  as  a  most  im- 
portant municipal  question,  and  one  which  our  citizens  are 
called  upon  to  consider  and  which  is  destined  to  become  a 
leading  question  in  the  future  political  management  of  our 
city  government.     Mr.  Farwell  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President:  The  financial  system  and  policy  of  San  Francisco,  as 
the  city  is  at  present  constituted,  certainly  is  inadequate  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  hour. 

The  rule  which  has  been  engrafted  here  upon  municipal  politics,  by 
which  the  legislative  and  other  officers  of  the  city  and  county  govern- 
ment are  pledged  to  a  limit  in  taxation,  is  unquestionably  a  wise  one  in 
itself,  so  long  as  it  is  not  misused  and  misapplied  by  being  made  a 
catch-penny  advertisement  tor  votes,  regardless  of  the  public  necessities 
and  the  public  welfare.  For  the  ordinary  purposes  of  meeting  the  ordi- 
nary legitimate  expenses  of  the  city  and  county  government,  the  so- 
called  " '  dollar  limit "  of  taxation,  when  levied  on  the  fairly  assessed 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  doubtless  ought  to  be  sufficient. 
But  for  the  more  than  ordinary  needs  of  a  young  and  expanding  city 
like  San  Francisco,  it  is  in  no  sense  sufficient.  It  simply  hampers  her 
progress,  clogs  every  avenue  of  public  improvement,  and  keeps  her  in 
a  state  of  shabby  dilapidation  offensive  to  the  public  eye  and  detrimental 
to  the  public  welfare  and  the  public  health.  The  difficulty  which  lies  in 
the  way  of  an  intelligent  and  fair-minded  discussion  of  this  question  is 
that  the  motives  of  any  man  in  public  office,  and  particularly  of  any 
man  who  occupies  the  position  of  Supervisor,  are  usually  misconstrued 
and  misrepresented.  Whoever  proposes  and  advocates  measures  of 
public  improvement  which  he  conceives  to  be  measures  of  public  necessi- 
ty, and  which  involve  public  expenditures  in  excess  of  the  amount  ob- 
tained by  this  limited  system  of  taxation,  is  at  once  set  upon  as  having 
some  corrupt  end  in  view,  that  looks  to  a  raid  upon  the  public  treasury 
and  robbery  of  the  tax-payer. 

Whatever  of  wrong  may  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  perpetrated 
by  men  in  public  office,  it  in  no  sense  justifies  this  system  of  sweeping 
condemnation  of  men  who  thus  contend  for  what  they  conceive  to  be 
for  the  public  interest— at  least,  until  by  some  manifestly  corrupt  act  a 
dishonest  motive  is  laid  bare.  If  the  reverse  of  this  proposition  were  to 
be  conceded,  it  would  at  once  establish  the  fact  that  a  popular  elective 
method  of  government  is  a  sham,  and  the  American  system  a  miserable 
failure.  No  community  has  a  right  to  look  or  hope  for  an  honest  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs,  where  public  officers  are  thus  pilloried  on 
suspicion  alone,  and,  without  tangible  cause,  are  denounced  as  public 
plunderers.  Fortunately,  it  happens  that,  so  far  as  members  of  this 
Board  are  concerned,  we  are  nearing  the  close  of  our  term  of  office 
and  arc  about  to  fix  the  tax  levy  in  strict  accordance  with  the  public 
pledge  which  we  took  before  assuming  office.  We  thereby  render  it  im- 
possible to  expend  a  dollar  more  than  is  covered  by  the  one-twelfth  part 
thereof  for  each  calendar  month  of  our  remaining  term  of  office  It 
would  certainly  seem  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  that  we  may 
with  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  public  necessities  which  we 
have  gained,  present  and  advocate  such  views  and  public  measures  as  may 
:ip|j|..u-  In  us  to  be  the  need  of  the  hour,  even  though  they  involve  a  radical 
change  of  the  financial  policy  which  at  present  exists,  without  having  the 
honesty  of  our  motives  and  the  sincerity  of  our  purposes  called  in  ques- 
tion, however  widely  others  may  differ  with  us  in  our  conclusions 

What,  then,  is  the  true  issue  before  us  ?  It  is  not  the  adoption  of  the 
apportionment  which  your  Finance  Committee  presents  as  a  basis  for 
the  tax  levy  for  the  fiscal  year   1886-87,  for  that,  at  this  moment,  and 

''''  ""■  Circumstances  which  govern  us,  is  little  more  than  a  matter  of 

official  routine,     It  is  the  lair  presentation  lor  public  consideration  of 
Hi.,  real  necessities  ..i  San  Francisco  as  the  always-to-be  commercial  em- 

I"" ol  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  for  which  necessities  it  is  the  duty  of 

ill.-  I'l'-.fnt  enier.uion  to  promptly  provide. 

.  u lhl •"""  ol    fixing  the  lax  levy  was  under  consideration  by 

!'"■■  '•"'■""■" tee,  tin-  FN-.-  Department  were,  and  had  been  for 

1 1  ■•  battling   with  llamesthat  were  successfully  wiping  out  of  exist- 

thlng  like  a  quarter  of  a  million  ol  dollars'  worth  of  property 


And,  although   this  wi 


is  an  occurrence  of  but  a  lew  days  ago,  yester 


'>  brlM    11.  another  disaster  by  fire  of  even  greater  proportions  than 

mi        in  fact,  the  losses  by  nine  great  tires  in  this  city,  from  the  figures 
furnished  me  from  the  Fire  Marshal's  olficc,  foot  up  as  follows  ■ 


July  9,  1885 — Market  Street,  near  Spear. $  70,000 

September  2d — Bryant  and  Fourth 115,369 

October  8th— The  Crocker  building 659,000 

December  25th — Berry  Street 45,000 

March  7,  1886— Bush  and  Polk 65.000 

April  30th — Bancroft  building 659,000 

May  24th—  Brannan  Street 66,000 

June — Antisell  building 150,000 

June  20th — Schmidt  Label  Co 250,000 

Making  a  total  of  $2,079,369,  without  counting  any  of  the  lesser  fires 
that  have  taken  place  during  this  period. 

Nor  did  this  loss  fall  alone  upon  the  owners  and  the  underwriters,  but 
upon  this  municipality  also,  in  so  far  as  it  took  away  so  much  taxable 
property  as  a  source  of  public  revenue.  And  the  same  fact  is  true  in  so 
far  as  other  like  sweeping  disasters  by  fire  which  have  taken  place  here 
during  the  past  few  months  are  concerned. 

While  this  was  occurring,  as  I  have  said,  your  Finance  Committee 
were  listening  to  appeals  from  the  Fire  Commissioners  and  underwriters 
for  a  larger  appropriation  for  the  Fire  Department,  in  order  that  its  effi- 
ciency might  be  enhanced,  so  that  it  could  do  better  service  against  tire 
than  is  under  the  existing  order  of  things  possible. 

We  did  not  fail  to  recognize  the  justice  of  these  appeals.  We  did  not 
fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  each  and  every  other  public  consideration 
must  be  set  aside  to  meet  them.  And,  in  so  far  as  the  statute  would 
permit,  we  gave  them  what  they  asked  for,  and  appropriated,  or  pro- 
posed to  you  to  appropriate,  the  full  amount  allowed  by  law. 

But  what  was  the  result?  While  this  demand  was  being  made  upon 
us,  a  committee  from  the  Board  of  Education  was  at  the  same  time 
waiting  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  the  children  growing  up  among  us — 
the  children  who  are  some  day  to  be  our  successors  here,  and  all  of 
whom  are  to  be  the  successors  of  this  community ;  the  children  whom  it 
becomes  our  duty  and  the  duty  of  the  public  at  large  to  educate  up  to  a 
standard  of  enlightenment  that  shall  fit  them  to  become  worthy  of  their 
heritage  of  free  citizenship;  the  children,  "  ten  thousand  of  whom,  "the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Education  told  us,  were  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance upon  the  streets  to-day,  educated  only  in  the  schools  of  vice  and 
crime,  because  the  miserable  public  parsimony,  masked  under  the  de- 
ceptive term  of  the  "dollar  limit,"  absolutely  prohibits  them  from  being 
educated  in  the  already  crowded  to  overflowing  public  schools. 

Under  this  dollar-limit  restriction  this  just  demand  had  to  be  denied, 
and  the  appropriation  had  to  be  restricted  in  proportion  as  the  appro- 
priation to  protect  the  city  from  conflagration  was  increased.  There- 
fore, it  follows  that  not  a  school-house  can  be  built,  nor  one  enlarged,  or 
even  repaired  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  some  thousands  more  of 
children  must  be  launched  upon  the  sea  of  idleness  this  year,  because 
there  is  no  door  wi'r  ere  they  can  enter,  over  whose  portals  is  inscribed 
the  glorious  text  of  modern  civilization:  "  Reading  and  Writing  Taught 
Here." 

The  representatives  of  the  Free  Public  Library  were  also  at  hand  ask- 
ing that  that  institution — which,  as  one  gentleman  aptly  remarked,  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  and  is  practically  part  and  parcel  of  the  public  school 
system — should,  by  a  more  generous  appropriation,  be  enabled  better 
to  fulfill  its  beneficent  purposes.  And  this  demand,  too,  had  to  be  dc: 
nied. 

Again,  the  Park  Commissioners  came  before  us  to  plead  in  behalf  of 
what  has  come  to  be  recognized  and  is  commonly  termed  "the  vital 
organ"  of  a  great  metropolis,  indispensably  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  the  community.  And  they  told  us  in  graphic  words  what  its  necessi- 
ties were,  how  much  it  was  suffering  and  would  necessarily  suffer 
through  the  coming  season  for  want  of  the  necessary  means  to  preserve 
its  beauties  and  its  usefulness,  and  to  protect  it  from  deterioration  and 
loss  to  the  tax-payer.  This  demand,  too,  had  to  be  denied.  Not 
alone,  it  is  true,  because  of  the  "  dollar  limit "  restriction,  but  because 
of  the  statutory  limit  of  appropriation,  which  1  shall  refer  to  later. 
Meanwhile  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  sewers  had  to  be  practically 
left  out  of  consideration,  because  all  that  could  by  any  possibility  be 
devoted  to  this  branch  of  the  public  necessities  was  simply  what  might 
be  left  after  the  commanding  needs  had  been  meagrely  provided  lor. 
And  from  this  there  was  no  escape.  But,  in  announcing  what  ought 
to  be  the  true  financial  policy  of  San  Francisco,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  "  the  dollar  limit"  in  taxation  is  not  the  only  difficulty  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  public  improvement  and  public  progress. 

In  so  far  as  the  subject-matter  of  raising  funds  lor  public  purposes  by 
direct  taxation  is  concerned,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the  public  schools,  the 
free  library,  the  case  of  the  streets,  etc. ,  the  dollar  limit  restricts  and  ham- 
pers, prevents  that  from  being  done  which  ought  to  be  done,  and  results 
in  serious  injury  to  the  whole  community,  besides  retarding  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  city  in  which  we  profess  to  take  such  interest  and 
such  pride.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  consideration  of  the  large  ques- 
tions as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  regard  to  a  new  system  of  sewer- 
age, improvement  of  the  public  parks,  the  completion  of  the  New  City 
Hall,  the  reorganization  of  the  Fire,  Police,  or  Street  Departments,  the 
general  conduct  of  the  public  works,  in  fact,  and  the  redistricting  the 
city  into  a  more  just  and  equitable  ward  divisions  for  representative  pur- 
poses, no  action  can  possibly  betaken  by  this  or  any  other  Board  of 
Supervisors  regarding  the  regulation  of  the  city  finances,  or  otherwise, 
"dollar  limit"  or  no  "dollar  limit,"  until  this  city  comes  under  the 
rule  and  effect  of  a  new  charter.  Therefore,  while  we  may  and  ought 
to  protest  against  the  further  prevalence  of  this  rule  as  it  at  present  ex- 
ists in  municipal  politics,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  thai  nei- 
ther its  abolition  nor  its  modification  will  furnish  a  panacea  lor  all  the 
ills  which  this  city  is  laboring  under  at  present  in  the  conduct  and  ad- 
ministration of  her  affairs. 

Take  the  condition  of  the  Fire  Department,  for  example.  You  have 
the  grim  fact,  emphasized  by  charred  ruins  of  what  were  recently  great 
and  imposing  edifices  before  your  eyes  daily,  that  while  this  branch  of 
the  municipal  organization  deals,  and  has  dealt  effectively  for  years,  with 
fires  in  those  districts  built  of  low  wooden  structures,  yet,  when  fire 
breaks  out  in  the  larger  and  more  costly  buildings,  constructed  ol  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  consider  less  inflammable  material,  wholesale  de- 
struction is  the  rule,  and  successful  suppression  of  fire  the  exception. 
Why  this  is  so  I  do  not  attempt  to  demonstrate.  The  fact  is  all  that 
need  be  considered  now,  coupled  with  the  other  paramount,  unanswer- 
able fact,  that,  whatever  be  the  cause,  no  Board  of  Supervisors  can, 
under  the  existing  order  of  things,  find  a  remedy  for  it,  for  no  reorgan- 
ization can  take  place,  no  more  money  can  be  appropriated  annually 
than  that  which  we  propose  to  set  aside  for  the  department  lor  the  com- 
ing year,  until  a  new  charter  is  obtained  under  which  the  rightful 
remedy,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  be  provided  for.  And  probablv  not 
until  some  direful  conflagration  shall  have  swept  one  half  of  San  Fran- 
cisco out  of  existence  will  public  attention  be  aroused  to  a  proper  sense 
of  the  danger  which  further  delay  in  this  direction  engenders. 

For,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Act  of  March  26,  1878,  now 
fixes  the  limit  of  appropriation  which  the  Board  of  Supervisors  may 
annually  make  for  the  Fire  Department,  and  the  Act  of  March  28,  1878, 
fixes  the  number  and  rank  of  officers  and  the  number  of  men  that  may 
be  employed,  and  the  monthly  pay  of  each  and  every  one  of  them. 
Therefore  it  is  that  something  more  than  a  modification  of  the  "  dollar 
limit  "  rule  is  needed  to  meet  this  exigency. 

So  again  of  the  public  sewers.  No  Board  of  Supervisors  can  devise 
any  system  of  finance  that  will  within  the  authorization  of  the  law  ac- 
complish even  a  small  fraction  of  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  in  this 
direction.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  a  new  charter  it  can  only  be 
reached,  and  the  people  must  elect  either  to  abide  by  and  be  satisfied 
with  the  existing  order  of  things,  with  all  the  filth  beneath  our  streets  to 
continue  to  generate  the  poisonous  atmosphere  which  we  have  breathed 
so  long,  or  to  adopt  the  remedy  ol  a  nov  charter,  in  which  shall  be  in- 
corporated the  necessary  authority  and  the  necessary  safeguards  to  ac- 
complish a  change  speedily  and  economically. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  public  parks,  more  especially  that  noble  con- 
tribution  to  the  comfort,  recreation,  and  sanitary  welfare  of  the  people 

I  rolden  Gate  Park — the  law  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  a  specific 
percentage  of  the  tax  levy  for  this  purpose,  and  it  must  be  changed 
through  the  medium  of  a  new  charter  before  one  dollar  more  can  be  ap- 
propriated annually  lor  this  purpose. 

The  New  City  Hall  must  stand  unfinished,  moss-covered,  and  dilap- 
idated  until  new  legislation  is  had  to  enable  any  Board  of  Supervisors. 
'  lommissioners,  or  other  body,  to  deal  with  it.  Its  situation  is  this:  It 
is  in  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  City  Hail  Com- 
missioners.  Beyond  some  three  thousand  and  odd  dollars,  which  is  in- 
suflicient  to  meet  outstanding  obligations  for  material  and  supplies,  say- 
ing nothing  of  the  salaries  of  the  Commissioners,  there  is  no  money  to 
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pursue  the  work  further,  and  no  authority  to  raise  money  for  this  purpose  i 
exists  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  or  any  other  body.  On  the  contrary,  J 
under  the  Act  creating  the  present  Board  of  Commissioners,  there  is  an  | 
express  prohibition  against  raising  or  spending  a  dollar  except  as  in  that  , 
Act  provided,  and  this  money  was  long  ago  raised  and  spent  upon  this  i 
building.  Therefore,  here  it  must  stand,  in  the  semblance  at  least  of  a  | 
crumbling  ruin,  until  a  new  charter  or  new  legislation  in  some  form  is  , 
had  to  enable  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Commissioners,  a  Board  of  | 
Public  Works,  or  some  other  authorized  body,  to  deal  with  it  (urther.      ' 

The  Street  Department  must  remain  an  object  of  constant  criticism 
and  suspicion,  its  officers  and  employees  must  rest  under  the  ban  of 
public  accusation,  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco  be  kept  in  a  condition  at  once  discreditable  to 
this  people  and  dangerous  at  all  times  to  life  and  limb,  no  matter  wheth- 
er the  dollar-limit  rule  prevail  or  otherwise.  No  new  street  improve- 
ment can  be  made,  for  there  is  no  law — according  to  the  decisions  of 
your  Supreme  Court — under  which  such  improvements  can  be  enforced, 
and  therefore  the  public  and  property-holders  alike  must  wait  serenely 
until  such  time  in  the  future  as  finds  laws  in  existence  that  will  meet  this 
difficulty. 

The  heroic  treatment  of  radical  change  of  system  is  needed  here  be- 
fore the  public  mind  will  be  satisfied,  no  matter  what  the  annual  appro- 
priation may  be  for  the  Street  Department.  And  the  change  that  I 
have  indicated  can  not  be  reached  by  any  other  method  or  through  any 
other  channel  than  a  new  charter. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  examples  of  public  needs  further,  to  illus- 
trate the  utter  fallacy  of  the  proposition  that  the  "  dollar  limit "  in  taxa- 
tion is  adequate  in  any  sense  to  meet  such  needs,  or  that  even  were  the 
rule  abrogated  and  a  larger  limit  of  taxation  sanctioned  by  the  people, 
these  needs  would  then  be  sufficiently  covered.  The  point  for  which  1 
contend  is,  that  a  broader  policy  is  not  alone  needed  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  here  than  that  covered  by  the  dollar-limit  rule,  but  also 
than  that  which  is  now  permissable  under  the  so-called  Consolidation 
Act  and  its  supplements.  And  that  until  a  radical  change  is  had  in 
both  respects,  San  Francisco  can  only  continue  to  drift  as  she  is  now 
doing  without  a  single  well-defined  line  of  policy  marked  out  for  her 
law-making  and  executive  officers  to  follow,  other  than  that  of  a  mean 
and  miserly  system  detrimental  alike  to  the  moral  and  physical  well-be- 
ing of  the  community  and  a  solid  obstacle  to  public  improvement  and 
progress. 

And  yet,  when  this  Board,  acting  in  line  with  this  thought  and  belief,  re- 
quests the  Board  of  Election  Commissioners  to  call  a  special  election  for 
freeholders  to  draft  a  new  charter,  under  which  the  evils  I  have  enumer- 
ated, and  many  others  which  I  have  not  touched  upon,  may  be  met  and 
remedied,  they  flippantly  refuse  to  acquiesce,  and  dismiss  the  proposi- 
tion as  scarcely  worthy  of  their  consideration.  Either  they  are  content 
to  drift  along  as  we  are  now  doing,  or  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  "dollar-limit"  rule  that  they  treat  this  proposition  so 
cavalierly.  If  it  be  from  the  first  named  reason — the  placid  contentment 
with  the  drifting  policy — then  the  men  who  compose  the  Election  Board, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  sadly  lacking  in  the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  modern 
municipal  progress.  If  it  be  for  the  last  named  reason — the  desire  and 
willingness  to  perpetuate  the  "  dollar-limit  "  rule — I  can  not  hope  to  of- 
fer them  any  more  convincing  argument  of  the  fallacy  of  their  belief 
than  that  which  will  be  brought  home  to  them  by  its  practical  applica- 
tion in  the  apportionment  of  funds  from  the  proposed  tax  levy  now 
under  consideration.  It  is  a  medicine  which,  while  it  kills  progress  and 
effectually  bars  the  way  to  public  prosperity,  can  hardly  fait  to  cure  the 
people  to  whom  it  is  administered,  be  they  Election  Commissioners  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  convictions  and  my  own  position  upon  this 
great  question  are  fixed  and  irrevocable.  I  believe  in  the  spirit  of 
modern  progress.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  that  will  add  so  vastly  to 
the  well-being  of  this  city  and  the  people  who  inhabit  it  as  a  well- 
ordered  municipal  government,  and  a  well-ordered  system  of  public 
improvement  under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  that  govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  under  a  new  charter  sufficient  safe-guards 
can  be  thrown  around  such  a  system  as  will  secure  the  honest  and 
judicious  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  great  purpose.  I  believe,  if  this  course  is  entered  upon,  it  will 
make  San  Francisco  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  wealthiest  cities  upon 
the  American  continent.  It  will  bring  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people  to  these  shores  when  they  see  such  a  policy  inaugurated.  Above 
all,  whatever  money  is  so  expended  in  public  improvements  here  will  be 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  classes  and  the  material  men 
who  are  part  and  parcel  of  us,  fellow-citizens  with  us.  It  will  sprea'd 
prosperity  throughout  the  commuuity  by  opening  up  new  avenues  of 
labor  and  a  larger  market  for  materials  which  are,  in  the  main,  the 
product  of  our  own  shores.  No  brick  will  be  laid,  no  paving-stone 
beaten  into  the  roadway,  no  timber  squared  and  cut  to  fit  its  place,  no 
iron  column  raised,  no  public  square  graded  and  cared  for,  no  school- 
house  built  or  repaired,  that  will  not  send  out  into  and  among  all  classes 
in  this  community  life-giving  throbs  of  renewed  and  growing  prosperity 
and  happiness.  Whether  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  should 
be  through  taxation  or  the  burthen  of  a  public  debt  for  posterity  to  pay, 
inasmuch  as  posterity  will  reap  even  the  larger  share  of  the  benefit,  I 
do  not  now  seek  to  inquire.  Whatever  may  be  the  better  method  of  its 
accomplishment,  it  should  in  any  case  be  done,  and  done  quickly. 

Sir,  as  I  began  my  manhood  here  before  this  now  great  metropolis 
had  taken  on  even  the  form  of  a  hamlet,  and  while  it  was  but  little  bet- 
ter and  little  more  than  a  camp,  so  I  would  end  it  here,  with  my  last 
gaze  resting  upon  a  city  whose  accomplished  greatness  then  shall  be 
commensurate  with  its  unparalleled  destiny.  I  would  see  it  get  free 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  policy  of  miserly  parsimony  which  has  so  long 
governed  here,  and  which  controls  it  now;  I  would  see  it  fairly  entered 
upon  a  career  of  municipal  prosperity  such  as  its  manifest  destiny  ought 
long  ago  to  have  secured  for  it  at  the  hands  of  its  citizens. 

The  resolution  was  passed  to  print  without  further  debate. 


The  political  conflict  in  England  and  Ireland  is  becoming 
a  moneyed  one.  Lord  Wolverton  leads  out  with  ^50,000, 
under  challenge  from  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  who  responds 
with  ,£50,000  as  a  contribution  to  the  Liberal  fund.  Earl 
Rosebery  is  a  son-in-law  of  the  Rothschild  who  only  a  few 
days  since  sent  in  his  check  to  the  Gladstone  committee  for 
,£5,000.  If  the  Jewish  banker  should  upbraid  his  titled  son- 
in-law  for  a  too  liberal  indulgence  in  patriotism,  and  contrast 
it  with  his  own  moderate  contribution,  he  will  doubtless  re- 
mind the  old  gentleman  that  he  can  the  better  afford  it  be- 
cause he  has  a  rich  father- in-law.  The  Irish  are  to  the  front 
in  New  York  with  their  money-bags,  gaping  at  their  mouths, 
and  we  may  expect  the  San  Francisco  Irish  to  keep  step  to 
the  music  of  the  shindy,  and  that  all  over  the  land  the  green 
sons  of  Erin  will  pay  out  their  coin  in  aid  of  the  most  dis- 
tressful country  that  ever  yet  was  seen.  We  hope  in  our 
future  politics  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  "  British  gold,"  and 
if  the  Argotiaut  shall  receive  a  remittance  from  England  for 
aiding  to  defeat  parliamentary  government  and  "home  rule" 
in  Ireland,  we  hope  there  will  be  no  Irishman  in  America 
who  will  not  admit  that  we  have  honestly  endeavored  to  earn 
our  money. 

We  were  evidently  mistaken  when,  in  our  last  week's 
issue,  we  declared  that  the  boycott  had  petered  out.  It  has 
not  yet  entirely  subsided.  It  has  gone  into  hiding  as  a 
secret  conspiracy,  and  there  is  still  life  in  the  tail  of  the  ser- 
pent. This  angle-worm  of  national  delirium  still  wriggles  in 
its  last   end.    We  had   supposed   that   labor    strikes   had 


reached  the  full  development  when  certain  schoolboys  struck 
against  the  multiplication  table.  We  learn,  however,  that 
the  foreign  cooks  and  waiters  have  struck  in  opposition  to 
the  employment  of  colored  persons  in  that  capacity,  and  that 
at  the  great  meeting  of  protesting  cigar-makers  it  was 
seriously  suggested  to  boycott  the  Fourth  of  July  because  an 
orator  was  employed  who  would  not  admit  that  America  was 
discovered  by  an  Irishman,  or  that  in  the  Revolutionary  or 
Mexican  War,  or  War  of  the  Rebellion,  foreigners  did  not 
distinguish  themselves  above  Americans — one  who  might 
perhaps  suggest  that  the  birthday  of  American  Independ- 
ence has  as  much  right  to  be  celebrated  by  Americans  as  the 
supposed  birthday  of  the  mythical  Saint  Patrick  by  the 
Pope's  Irish. 

PLAYWRIGHTS    AND    PUGILISTS. 

"Flaneur"  discusses  those  Two  Types  of  Humanity. 


A  round-faced,  sturdy,  and  vigorous  young  chap  named 
Edwin  Clearj'  read  ex-Minister  William  Waldorf  Aster's 
novel  about  a  month  ago,  and  went  about  with  knitted  brows 
and  an  absent  air  for  a  week  afterward.  Then  he  called 
upon  Mr.  Astor,  and  was  pleasantly  received.  From  that 
time  on  Mr.  Cleary's  knitted  brows  became  a  fixture,  and  he 
apparently  did  nothing  but  think.  A  few  days  ago  he  sailed 
for  Italy,  where  he  has  gone  to  live  entirely  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, amid  the  scenery  and  among  the  people  portrayed  in 
Mr.  Aster's  novel. 

Mr.  Cleary  is  an  actor,  and  rather  a  good  one,  too.  He  is 
tolerably  well  known  in  the  profession  as  an  enthusiastic  and 
ambitious  man  who  fairly  teems  with  schemes.  He  has 
written  a  play.  One  day  he  met  a  quiet  and  courteous  friend 
of  mine  who  is  engaged  in  earning  a  livelihood  that  is  prin- 
cipally literary,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  ann,  said : 
"  Now's  the  time.'' 

"  Is  it  ?  "  said  the  elderly  litterateur,  vaguely. 
"Just  now,"  said  Cleary,  emphatically.     "  My  room  is  just 
two  doors  below,  and  you  can  hear  me  read  my  play  in  less 
than  two  hours." 

With  this  he  dragged  his  amiable  companion  off  impetu- 
ously, and  landed  him  breathless,  wide-eyed,  and  dazed,  in 
the  third  story  front  room  of  a  neighboring  house.  The 
visitor  sank  into  a  chair.  Mr.  Cleary  removed  his  coat, 
waistcoat,  collar,  tie,  and  cuffs,  rolled  up  his  sleeves  to  the 
elbow,  tightened  the  strap  of  his  trousers,  and  sailed  in.  It 
was  a  warm  day,  but  the  author  of  the  play  read,  declaimed, 
and  acted  at  high  pressure  all  over  the  room  for  three  noisy, 
tempestuous,  and  howling  hours.  Then  he  threw  himself  ex- 
hausted on  his  bed,  and  gasped  : 
"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"  Rot,"  said  the  critic,  calmly;  "dramatic  and  catchy,  but 
trite  and  familiar  melodramatic  rot,  just  the  same." 
"  No  ?     Is  that  your  opinion  ?  " 
11  It  is." 

"  Damn"  don'  think  you're  right,"  muttered  the  actor.  "  I've 
had  a  suspicion  that  it  wasn't  exactly  right,  and  now  I  know 
it." 

Mr.  Cleary  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  Astor  novel.  He  con- 
vinced the  author  that  it  would  make  a  great  play,  and  the 
owner  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  is  now  at  work  dramatiz- 
ing it.  Mr.  Astor  was  greatly  taken  by  young  Cleary's 
earnestness.  They  had  many  meetings  and  voluminous  cor- 
respondence. One  day,  while  Mr.  Astor — a  hospitable,  quiet, 
and  unpretentious  gentleman — was  showing  the  actor  over 
his  house,  he  said: 

"  I'm  sorry  you've  never  been  in  Italy,  Mr.  Cleary." 
"  I  can  go  now,  though." 
"  Can  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I've  no  professional  engagement,  and  I'll  run  over 
on  Saturday's  steamer  and  live  there." 

Which  he  did  without  more  ado.  To-day  there  are  two 
Americans  separated  by  an  ocean,  but  working  hard  toward 
the  production  of  the  long-looked-for  great  American  play. 

The  papers  as  yet  have  no  hint  of  this,  but  it  will  soon  get 
about.  Only  last  night  I  heard  a  walking  gentleman,  loung- 
ing with  negligent  grace  on  "The  Strand,"  remark  to  a  heavy 
tragedian  in  a  check  suit : 

" 'Spose  y'  'eard  uv  Ed  Cleary's  racket?" 

"As — yet — no  r-r-rumor  of— it — hath — reached — me — ear." 

"Why,  y'  know  John  Jacob  Awstur,  what  owns  th' hotel 

down  on  Broadway" 

"  Ay — I — know — him — well." 

"  Well,  his  daughter  married  D.  O.  Mills's  son,  in  Rome, 
Itily,  an'  they  have  a  daughter  what's  stage-struck,  and  Ed 
Cleary's  gone  over  the  ocean  fur  to  coach  her  before  she 
makes  her  first  appearance  here  as  Juliet,  in  the  Star  Theay- 
ter,  nex'  fall.'' 

u  More — rank — outsiders — purchasing — their — way — with 
—gold!" 

Never  read  a  play  to  a  friend  if  you  value  his  friendship. 
There  is  no  more  severe  test  in  the  world.     I  saw  Francis 
Wilson,  the  excellent  comedian  of  the  Casino,  peering  down 
Broadway  last  night  with  strained  eyes  and  a  solemn  face. 
"  Have  you  seen  Charlie  Welles  ?"  he  asked,  nervously. 
"  Not  for  a  fortnight." 

"  Nor  I.  It's  the  most  awful  thing  imaginable.  All  win- 
ter we  have  made  it  a  point  to  meet  every  night  and  go  to 
the  Whist  Club  together.  One  night,  two  weeks  ago,  I  took 
him  to  my  house  and  read  a  play  to  him  which  I  had 
just  translated  from  the  French.  Before  I  had  finished  the 
first  act  I  saw  the  genial  expression  fade  from  his  cheery 
face,  and  cold,  hard,  and  triangular  lines  appear,  but  I 
plunged  heedlessly  on.  Then  a  pallor  accentuated  the 
change,  and  when  the  play  was  finished  he  rose  slowly  from 
his  chair  a  subdued  and  altered  man.  If  I  live  a  thousand 
years,  I  shall  never  forget  the  mournful  and  heavy-ringed  and 
reproachful  eyes  that  he  turned  upon  me  in  one  last  and 
hateful  look  before  he  drifted  out  into  the  night,  and  out  of 
my  sight  forever.  You  think  it  may  not  be  forever?  I  wish 
that  I  could  think  so  too.  But  I  can  not.  No  man  can 
stand  the  test.  Had  Damon  read  a  play  to  Pythias,  I'll 
wager  a  ducat  to  a  duck  that  Pythias  would  have  stuck  a 
single  glass  in  his  outraged  eye,  assumed  a  chilling  stare, 
and  cut  his  friend  dead  the  next  time  that  they  met.     Had 


Welles  done  this  to  me,  I  might  have  survived  eve 
my  guilt  as  I  do;  but  his  complete  disappearance  ai-  .;. 

I  search  for  him  in  vain,  and  sink  into  bed  at  night' with  a 
phantom  of  black-hearted  murder  sitting  on  my  chest  and 
lashing  me  with  his  spiked  tail,  while  he  shrieks  into  my  ears 
1  false  friend,'  until  morning  light  drives  him  away." 

The  sympathies  of  the  public  would  be  more  with  Mr.  J. 
Hooker  Hammersly  if  that  gentleman  would  change  his 
tailor.  He  is  an  exceedingly  thin  man,  wilh  a  small  face  and 
a  not  particularly  robust-looking  neck.  He  is  fond  of  driv- 
ing a  team  of  sixteen-hand  bays  to  a  mail-cart,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  best-known  figures  in  the  park.  His  eccentricity  in 
coats  alienates  from  him  the  affections  of  the  large  propor- 
tion of  New  Yorkers,  who  believe  that  the  coat  makes  the 
man.  Mr.  Hammersley's  coats  are  square  cut  and  massive, 
and  they  look  as  though  they  were  held  up  by  an  inner 
structure  of  rafters.  They  are  so  monstrous  that  the  man 
who  rattles  around  within  them  looks  lost  and  deserted.  Mr. 
Hammersley  is  just  now  attracting  attention  through  a  pecul- 
iar will.  Mr.  Louis  C.  Hammersley  left  seven  millions  of 
dollars  to  his  beautiful  wife.  Mrs.  Hammersley  is  to  have 
the  use  of  the  money  forever  unless  Mr.  Hooker  Hammers- 
ley has  male  issue.  A  short  time  ago  a  contest  came  up  in 
court,  the  claim  being  that  it  is  about  time  for  Mr.  Hooker 
Hammersley  to  trot  the  heir  into  sight.  The  heir  not  yet 
having  arrived  from  the  celestial  regions,  an  eloquent  plea 
for  more  time  was  entered  on  behalf  of  the  owner  of  the 
square-rigged  driving-coats.  The  stay  was  granted.  The 
head-lines  of  some  of  the  articles  in  the  New  York  papers, 
announcing  the  extension  of  time  to  Mr.  Hooker  Hammers- 
ley, were  of  a  startling  nature.  They  proved  that  the  spirit 
of  mischief  and  fun  was  abroad  in  the  smoky  and  noisy  edi- 
torial rooms  of  the  morning  papers  when  the  Hammersley 
decision  floated  in  at  night. 

There  is  something  attractive  about  Sullivan's  style  despite 
his  toughness  and  haughty  contempt  for  the  rules  of  English 
grammar.  He  was  in  town  a  few  nights  ago  with  Pat  Sheedy  ; 
his  manager,  and  he  received  the  homage  of  the  town  with 
his  customary  serenity.  Only  one  thing  annoyed  him,  and 
that  was  the  allegation  in  a  morning  paper  that  he  was  afraid 
of  Mitchell  on  account  of  a  superstition  that  had  haunted 
him  ever  since  the  Englishman  got  in  a  knock-down  blow 
on  him  at  Madison  Square  Garden  three  or  four  years  ago. 
"What  makes  my  heart  ache,"  said  the  mighty  slugger, 
looking  me  very  hard  in  the  eye,  "is  d'  way  d'  public  goes 
on  about  dat  little  mill.  Did  I  bes'  Mitchell,  or  d'n  I  ?  I 
done  him  brown  an'  licked  'im  till  d'  per\\zz  stopped  d' 
fight.  Whad  den  ?  Every  udder  chump  in  d'  hull  country 
goes  on  makin'  remarks  'bout  Mitchell  doin'  me  up.  Whad's 
the  bes'  test  of  a  straight  fighter? — the  hull  uv  th'  gate 
money  to  go  to  th!  winner,  ain't  dat  so  ?  If  a  man  is  sure  he 
kin  win,  won'  he  fight  fur  d'  hull  prize  and  take  d'  chances  on 
all  or  nothin'  ?  Uv  course.  We'll,  I'll  fight  any  man  in  d' 
world  on  dem  conditions.  I  don't  care  whad's  his  color,  or 
his  size,  or  his  weight — I'll  give  him  every  advantage  and 
fight  fur  d'hull  receipts  er  a  blank.  Kin  yo'  find  a  man  on 
de  face  of  d'  earth  that'll  do  the  same  wid  me  ?  Nix.  The 
man  don'  live  what'lltake  d'  chances." 

Here  the  champion  leaned  back  and  stared  harder  yet. 
His  argument  was  conclusive  and  he  knew  it.  After  a  short 
pause  he  shook  his  big  hand  to  empasize  his  words,  and 
continued  :  "  Mitchell's  a  good  man  an'  a  plucky  one,  but 
y'  kin  betcher  life  he  don'  come  here  an'  spar  me,  the  winners 
to  take  d'  hull  gate-money.  Not  he.  He  gits  his  percentage 
win  or  lose  in  d'  match,  on  July  fift',  or  else  he  won' 
come.  An'  yit  he  has  d'  nerve  to  go  on  talkin'  'bout  my 
bein'  afraid  uv  him  1  It  makes  me  sore  in  my  heart,  dat's 
what  it  does." 

Mr.  Pat  Sheedy  has,  and  always  has  had,  a  remarkable  in- 
fluence over  Sullivan.  Sheedy  is  a  gambler  by  occupation, 
and  his  worst  enemy  will  admit  that  he's  as  square  as  a  die. 
The  story  goes  that  Sullivan  once  made  a  feint  to  strike 
Sheedy  during  the  one  and  only  dispute  they  ever  had.  As 
the  champion  drew  back  his  fist,  the  smooth-faced  and  un- 
emotional gambler  leaned  forward  until  his  face  was  within 
half  a  foot  of  that  of  the  angry  pugilist. 

"  I  don't  fight  that  way,  John,"  he  said,  quietly.  "When 
I  make  up  my  mind  to  fight  you,  you're  gone.  You  know 
me.  I  never  run  a  bluff,  but  this  is  a  fair  warning,  and  the 
only  one  you'll  ever  receive." 

Sullivan  looked  into  the  calm,  gray  eye  of  the  man  about 
whom  so  many  stories  of  extraordinary  nerve  and  quickness 
are  recorded,  and  dropped  his  hand.  They  get  along  capi- 
tally now.  On  July  5th  the  match  between  Sullivan  and 
Mitchell,  which  Sheedy  has  arranged,  will  take  place  at  the 
Polo  Grounds.  There  maybe  a  question  about  the  pugilistic 
success  of  the  meeting,  for  the  police  regulations  promise  to 
be  very  strict,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  receipts  will  be 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Sullivan  is  still  a 
,  great  man  here.  Blakely  Hall 

New  York,  June  17,  1886. 


It  is  a  favorite  argument,  says  a  Munich  correspondent  of 
a  Western  paper,  of  those  who  favor  the  study  of  the  classics 
that  Latin  is  a  universal  language,  common  to  all  nations. 
The  other  day  I  heard  an  example  of  its  use  in  this  way: 
An  American  who  had  just  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  the 
custom-house  examination,  wished  to  leave  his  trunk  there 
for  a  few  days,  but  he  did  not  speak  a  work  of  Italian.  At 
last  he  turned  to  an  officer,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
trunk,  said  :  "  Requiescat  in  pace."  The  officer  understood, 
and  the  trunk  remained  in  peace. 

Companies  that  insure  against  loss  by  wind-storms  are  fast 
being  organized  in  the  West.  One  of  them  has  this  adver- 
tisement in  a  Kansas  City  newspaper:  "The  black  monster 
of  the  air  has  already  appeared  in  1SS6.  Take  out  a  tornado 
policy  in  the  Pioneer  Cyclone  and  Windstorm  Company." 

One  of  the  German  papers  states  that  "at  Vienna  last 
year  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  Jews  became 
Christians  " ;  and  another  paper  tells  us  that  "  at  no  period 
since  the  first  century  have  conversions  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity  been  so  frequent  as  they  are  at  present." 

The  United  States  have  nearly  three  times  as  many  doc- 
tors as  England,  and  nearly  four  times  as  many  as  France, 
in  proportion  to  the  population. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


BRET    HARTE'S    NEW    STORY. 


'Stmck  at  Devil's  Ford." 


Cofyrighl,  /SS6,  by  Dm  Harle. 


Whatever  might  have  been  his  other  deficiencies  as  an  es- 
cort, Whisky  Dick  was  a  good  horseman,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
fractious  brute,  exhibited  such  skill  and  confidence  as  at  once 
to  satisfy  the  young  girls  of  his  value  to  them  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  horses,  to  whom  side-saddles  were  stilt 
an  alarming  novelty.  Jessie,  who  had  probably  already 
learned  from  her  sister  the  purport  of  Dick's  confidences,  had 
received  him  with  equal  cordiality,  and  perhaps  a  more  un- 
qualified amusement;  and  now,  when  fairly  lifted  into  the 
saddle  by  his  tremulous  but  respectful  hands,  made  a  very- 
charming  picture  of  youthful  and  rosy  satisfaction.  And 
when  Christie,  more  fascinating  than  ever  in  her  riding-habit, 
took  her  place  on  the  other  side  of  Dick  as  they  sallied  from 
the  gate,  that  gentleman  felt  his  cup  of  happiness  complete. 
His  triumphal  entree  into  the  weld  of  civilization  and  fashion 
was  secure.  He  did  not  regret  the  untasted  liquor ;  here  was 
an  experience  in  after  years  to  lean  his  back  against  comfort- 
ably in  bar-rooms  to  entrance  or  defy  mankind.  He  had 
even  got  so  far  as  to  formulate  in  fancy  the  sentence:  "  I  re- 
member, gentlemen,  that  one  arternoon,  being  on  a  pasear 
with  two  fash'nable  young  ladies,"  etc.,  etc. 

At  present,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to 
the  functions  of  an  elegant  guide  and  cicerone — when  not 
engaged  in  "  having  it  out  "  with  his  horse.  Their  way  lay 
along  the  slope,  crossing  the  high  road  at  right  angles  to 
reach  the  deeper  woods  beyond.  Dick  would  have  lingered 
on  the  highway,  ostensibly  to  point  out  to  his  companions 
the  new  flume  that  had  taken  the  place  of  the  condemned 
ditch,  but  really  in  the  hope  of  exposing  himself  in  his  glory 
to  the  curious  eyes  of  the  wayfaring  world.  Unhappily  the 
road  was  deserted  in  the  still  powerful  sunlight,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  the  cover  of  the  woods  with  a  passing  com- 
pliment to  the  parent  of  his  charges.  Waving  his  hand  to- 
ward the  flume,  he  said  : 

"  Look  at  that  work  of  your  father's ;  there  ain't  no  other 
man  in  Californy  but  Philip  Carr  ez  would  hev  the  grit  to 
hold  up  such  a  bluff  agin  natur  and  agin  luck  as  that  yer 
flume  stands  for.  1  don't  say  it  'cause  you  are  his  daughters, 
ladies  1  That  ain't  the  style,  ez  you  know  in  sassiety,  Miss 
Carr,"  he  added,  turning  to  Christie,  as  the  more  socially  ex- 
perienced ;  "  no  !  but  there  ain't  another  man  to  be  found  ez 
could  do  it.  It's  cost  already  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  ; 
it'll  cost  five  hundred  thousand  afore  it's  done,  and  every  cent 
of  it  is  got  out  of  the  yearth  beneath  it,  or  hez  got  to  be  got 
out  of  it.  Tain't  ev'ry  man,  Miss  Carr,  ez  hev^ot  the  pluck 
to  pledge  not  only  what  he's  got  but  what  he  reckons  to  git." 

"  But  suppose  he  don't  get  it?"  said  Christie,  slightly  con- 
tracting her  brows. 

"Then  there's  the  flume  to  show  for  it,"  said  Dick. 

"  But  of  what  use  is  the  flume  if  there  isn't  any  more  gold?" 
continued  Christie,  almost  angrily. 

"  That's  good  from  you,  miss,"  said  Dick,  giving  way  to  a 
fit  of  hilarity.  "  That's  good  for  a  fash'nable  young  lady — 
own  daughter  of  Philip  Carr.  She  says,  says  she,"  continued 
Dick,  appealing  to  the  sedate  pines  for  appreciation  of 
Christie's  rare  humor,  " '  wot's  the  use  of  a  flume  when  gold 
ain't  there  V     I  must  tell  that  to  the  boys." 

"  And  what's  the  use  of  the  gold  in  the  ground  when  the 
flume  isn't  there  to  work  it  out  ?  "  said  Jessie  to  her  sister, 
with  a  cautioning  glance  toward  Dick. 

But  Dick  did  not  notice  the  look  that  passed  between  the 
sisters.  The  richer  humor  of  Jessie's  retort  had  thrown  him 
into  convulsions  of  laughter. 

"And  now  she  says,  '  wot's  the  use  o'  the  gold  without  the 
flume?'  'Xcuse  me,  ladies,  but  that's  just  puttin' the  hull 
question  that's  agitatin'  this  yer  camp  inter  two  speeches  as 
clear  as  crystal.  There's  the  hull  crowd  outside— and  some 
on  'em  inside,  like  Fairfax,  has  their  doubts — ez  says  with 
Miss  Christie;  and  there's  all  of  us  inside,  ez  holds  Miss 
Jessie's  views." 

"  I  never  heard  Mr.  Munroe  say  that  the  flume  was 
wrong,"  said  Jessie,  quickly. 

"  Not  to  you,  nat'rally,"  said  Dick  with  a  confidential  look 
at  Christie;  "but  1  reckon  he'd  like  some  of  the  money  it 
cost  laid  out  for  suthin'  else.  But  what's  the  odds  ;  the  gold 
is  there,  and  we're  bound  to  get  it."  Dick  was  the  foreman 
of  a  gang  of  paid  workmen,  who  had  replaced  the  millionaires 
in  mere  manual  labor,and  the  we  was  a  polite  figure  of  speech. 

The  conversation  seemed  to  have  taken  an  unfortunate 
turn,  and  both  the  girls  experienced  a  feeling  of  relief  when 
they  entered  the  long  gulch  or  defile  that  led  to  Indian 
Spring.  The  track  now  becoming  narrow,  they  were  obliged 
to  pass  in  single  file  along  the  precipitous  hillside,  led  by 
their  escort.  This  effectually  precluded  any  further  speech, 
and  Christie  at  once  surrendered  herself  to  the  calm,  obliter- 
ating influences  of  the  forest.  The  settlement  and  its  gossip 
were  far  behind  and  forgotten.  In  the  absorption  of  nature, 
her  companions  passed  out  of  her  mind,  even  as  they  some- 
times passed  out  of  her  sight  in  the  windings  of  the  shadowy 
trail.  As  she  rode  along,  the  fronds  of  breast-high  ferns 
seemed  to  caress  her  with  outstretched  and  gently  detaining 
hands  ;  strange  wild-flowers  sprang  up  through  the  parting 
underbrush  ;  even  the  granite  rocks,  that  at  times  pressed 
closely  upon  the  trail,  appeared  as  if  cushioned  to  her  con- 
tact with  star-rayed  mosses,  or  lightly  flung  after  her  long 
lassos  of  delicate  vines.  She  recalled  the  absolute  freedom 
of  their  al  fresco  life  in  the  old  double  cabin,  when  she  spent 
the  greater  part  of  her  waking  hours  under  the  mute  trees  in 
the  encompassing  solitude,  and,  half  regretting  the  more 
civilized  constraints  of  this  newer  and  more  ambitious  abode, 
forgot  that  she  had  ever  rebelled  against  it.  The  social 
complication  that  threatened  her  now  seemed  to  her  rather 
the  outcome  of  her  half-civilized  parlor  than  of  the  sylvan 
glade.  How  much  easier  it  would  have  been  to  have  kept 
the  cabin,  and  then  to  have  gone  away  entirely,  than  for  her 
father  to  have  allowed  them  to  be  compromised  with  the 
growing  fortunes  of  thi-  settlement.  The  suspicions  and  dis- 
trust that  she  had  felt  of  their  fortuni 
grow  with  the  involuntary  admission  of  Whisky  Dick  that 
they  were  shared  by  others  who  were  practical  men.     She 


was  fain  to  have  recourse  to  the  prospect  again  to  banish 
these  thoughts,  and  this  opened  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  her 
companions  had  been  missing  from  the  trail  ahead  of  her  for 
some  time.  She  quickened  her  pace  slightly  to  reach  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  rock  that  gave  her  a  more  extended  pros- 
pect.    But  they  had  evidently  disappeared. 

She  was  neither  alarmed  nor  annoyed.  She  could  easily 
overtake  them  soon,  for  they  would  miss  her,  and  return  or 
wait  for  her  at  the  spring.  At  the  worst,  she  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  retracing  her  steps  home.  In  her  present  mood 
she  could  readily  spare  their  company — indeed,  she  was  not 
sorry  that  no  other  being  should  interrupt  that  sympathy  with 
the  free  woods  which  was  beginning  to  possess  her. 

She  was  destined,  however,  to  be  disappointed.  She  had  not 
proceeded  a  hundred  yards  before  she  noticed  the  moving 
figure  of  a  man  beyond  her,  in  the  hillside  chaparral  above 
the  trail.  He  seemed  to  be  going  in  the  same  direction  as 
herself,  and,  as  she  fancied,  endeavoring  to  avoid  her.  This 
excited  her  curiosity  to  the  point  of  urging  her  horse  forward, 
until  the  trail  broadened  into  the  level  forest  again,  which  she 
now  remembered  was  a  part  of  the  environs  of  Indian  Spring. 
The  stranger  hesitated,  pausing  once  or  twice  with  his  back 
toward  her,  as  if  engaged  in  carefully  examining  the  dwarf 
willows  to  select  a  switch.  Christie  slightly  checked  her 
speed  as  she  drew  nearer  ;  when,  as  if  obedient,  to  a  sudden 
resolution,  he  turned  and  advanced  toward  her.  She  was 
relieved  and  yet  surprised  to  recognize  the  boyish  face  and 
figure  of  George  Kearney.  He  was  quite  pale  and  agitated, 
although  attempting,  by  a  jaunty  swing  of  the  switch  he  had 
just  cut,  to  assume  the  appearance  of  ease  and  confidence. 

Here  was  an  opportunity.  Christie  resolved  to  profit  by 
it.  '  She  did  not  doubt  that  the  young  fellow  had  already 
passed  her  sister  on  the  trail,  but  from  bashfulness  had  not 
dared  to  approach  her.  By  inviting  his  confidence  she  would 
doubtless  draw  something  from  him  that  would  deny  or  cor- 
roborate her  father's  opinion  of  his  sentiments.  If  he  was 
really  in  love  with  Jessie,  she  would  learn  what  reasons  he 
had  for  expecting  a  serious  culmination  of  his  suit,  and  per- 
haps she  might  be  able  delicately  to  open  his  eyes  to  the 
truth.  If,  as  she  believed,  it  was  only  a  boyish  fancy,  she 
would  laugh  him  out  of  it  with  that  camaraderie  which  had 
always  existed  between  them.  A  half  motherly  sympathy, 
albeit,  born  quite  as  much  from  a  contemplation  of  his  beau- 
ful,  yearning  eyes  as  from  his  interesting  position,  lightened 
the  smile  with  which  she  greeted  him. 

"  So  you  contrived  to  throw  over  your  stupid  business  and 
join  us,  after  all  ?  "  she  said ;  "  or  was  it  that  you  changed 
your  mind  at  the  last  moment  ?  "  she  added,  mischievously. 
"  I  thought  only  we  women  were  permitted  that."  Indeed, 
she  could  not  help  noticing  that  there  was  really  a  strong 
feminine  suggestion  in  the  shifting  color  and  slightly  con 
scious  eyelids  of  the  young  fellow. 

"  Do  young  girls  always  change  their  minds  ? "  asked 
George,  with  an  embarrassed  smile. 

"Not  always;  but  sometimes  they  don't  know  their  own 
minds — particularly  if  they're  very  young — and  when  they  do 
at  last,  you  clever  creatures  of  men,  who  have  interpreted 
their  ignorance  to  please  yourselves,  abuse  them  for  being 
fickle."  She  stopped  to  observe  the  effect  of  what  she  be- 
lieved a  rather  dear  and  significant  exposition  of  Jessie's  and 
George's  possible  situation.  But  she  was  not  prepared  for 
the  look  of  blank  resignation  that  seemed  to  drive  the  color 
from  his  face  and  moisten  the  fire  of  his  dark  eyes.  "  I 
reckon  you're  right,"  he  said,  looking  down. 

"  Oh,  we're  not  accusing  you  of  fickleness,"  said  Christie, 
gayly,  "  although  you  didn't  come,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
ask  Mr.  Hall  to  join  us.  I  suppose  you  found  him  and  Jes- 
sie just  now?" 

But  George  made  no  reply.  The  color  was  slowly  coming 
back  to  his  face,  which,  as  she  glanced  covertly  at  him,  seemed 
to  have  grown  so  much  older  that  his  returning  blood  might 
have  brought  two  or  three  years  with  it. 

"Really,  Mr.  Kearny,"  she  -laid,  dryly,  "  one  would  think 
that  some  silly,  conceited  girl " — she  was  quite  earnest  in  her 
epithets,  for  a  sudden  angry  conviction  of  some  coquetry  and 
disingenuousness  in  Jessie  had  come  to  her  in  contemplating 
its  effects  upon  the  young  fellow  at  her  side — "  some  country 
jilt  has  been  trying  her  rustic  hand  upon  you." 

"  She  is  not  silly,  conceited,  nor  countryfied,"  said  George, 
slowly  raising  his  beautiful  eyes  to  the  young  girl,  half  re- 
proachfully. "  It  is  I  who  am  all  that.  No,  she  is  right,  and 
you  know  it." 

Much  as  Christie  admired  and  valued  her  sister's  charms, 
she  thought  this  was  really  going  too  far!  What  had  Jessie 
ever  done — what  was  Jessie,  to  provoke  and  remain  insensi- 
ble to  such  a  blind  devotion  as  this?  And  really — looking 
at  him  now  he  was  not  so  very  young  {or  Jessie;  whether  his 
unfortunate  passion  had  brought  out  all  his  latent  manliness, 
or  whether  he  had  hitherto  kept  his  serious  nature  in  the 
background,  certainly  he  was  not  a  boy.  And  certainly  his 
was  not  a  passion  that  he  could  be  laughed  out  of.  It  was 
getting  very  tiresome.  She  wished  she  had  not  met  him — at 
least  until  she  had  had  some  clearer  understanding  with  her 
sister.  He  was  still  walking  beside  her  with  his  hand  on  her 
bridle-rein,  partly  to  lead  her  horse  over  some  bowlders  in 
the  trail  and  partly  to  conceal  his  first  embarrassment. 
When  they  had  fairly  reached  the  woods  he  stopped. 

"  I  am  going  to  say  good-bye,  Miss  Carr." 

"Are  you  not  coming  farther?  We  must  be  near  Indian 
Spring  now;  Mr.  Hall  and— and  Jessie— can  not  be  faraway. 
You  will  keep  me  company  until  we  meet  them  ?" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  quietly.  "  I  only  stopped  you  to  say 
'  Good-bye.'     1  am  going  away." 

"  Not  from  Devil's  Ford  ?  "  she  asked,  in  half  incredulous 
astonishment ;  "  at  least,  not  for  long  ?  " 

"  1  am  not  coming  back,"  he  replied. 

"But  this  is  very  abrupt,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  feeling  that 
in  some  ridiculous  way  she  had  precipitated  an  equally  ridic- 
ulous catastrophe.  "Surely  you  are  not  going  away  in  this 
fashion,  without  saying  'Good-bye'  to  Jessie  and — and 
father  ? " 

"  I  shall  sec  your  father,  of  course— and  you  will  give  my 
regards  to  Miss  Jessie." 

He  evidently  was  in  earnest.  Was  there  ever  anything  so 
perfectly  preposterous?  She  became  indignant.  "Of 
course,"  she  said,  coldly.  "  I  won't  detain  you  ;  your  busi- 
ness must  be  urgent,  and  1  forgot— at  least  I  had  forgotten 
until  to-day  thai  you  have  other  duties  more  important  than 
that  of  squire  of  dames.     I  am  afraid  this  forgetfulness  made 


1  me  think  you  would  not  part  from  us  in  quite  such  a  business 
fashion.  1  presume  if  you  had  not  met  me  just  now  we 
should  none  of  us  have  seen  you  again  ?  " 

He  did  not  reply.  "Will  you  say  'Good-bye,'  Miss  Carr?" 
He  held  out  his  hand. 

"One  moment,  Mr.  Kearney.  If  I  have  said  anything 
which  you  think  justifies  this  very  abrupt  leave-taking,  1  beg 
you  will  forgive  and  forget  it — or  at  least  let  it  have  no  more 
weight  with  you  than  the  idle  words  of  any  woman.  I  only 
spoke  generally.     You  know — I — I — might  be  mistaken." 

His  eyes,  which  had  dilated  when  she  began  to  speak, 
darkened  ;  his  color,  which  had  quickly  come,  as  quickly 
sank  when  she  has  ended. 

"  Don't  say  that,  Miss  Carr.  It  is  not  like  you,  and — it  is 
useless.  You  know  what  I  meant  a  moment  ago.  I  read  it 
in  your  reply.  You  meant  that  I,  like  others,  had  deceived 
myself.     Did  you  not?" 

She  could  not  meet  those  honest  eyes  with  less  than  equal 
honesty.  She  knew  that  Jessie  did  not  love  him — would  not 
marry  him — whatever  coquetry  she  might  have  shown.  "  1 
did  not  mean  to  offend  you,"  she  said,  hesitatingly  ;  "  I  only 
half  suspected  it  when  I  spoke." 

"  And  you  wished  to  spare  me  the  avowal,"  he  said,  bit- 
terly. 

"  To  me,  perhaps,  yes,  by  anticipating  it.  I  could  not  tell 
what  ideas  you  might  have  gathered  from  some  indiscreet 
frankness  of  Jessie — or  my  father,"  she  added,  with  almost 
equal  bitterness. 

"  I  have  never  spoken  to  either,"  he  replied  quickly.  He 
stopped,  and  added,  after  a  moment's  mortifying  reflection, 
"I've  been  brought  up  in  the  woods,  Miss  Carr,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  have  followed  my  feelings  instead  of  the  etiquette  of 
society." 

Christie  was  too  relieved  at  the  rehabilitation  of  Jessie's 
truthfulness  to  notice  the  full  significance  of  his  speech. 
"  Good-bye,"  he  said  again,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"  Good-bye  ! "  She  extended  her  own,  ungloved,  with  a 
frank  smile.  He  held  it  for  a  moment  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  hers.  Then  suddenly,  as  if  obeying  an  uncontrollable 
impulse,  he  crushed  it  like  a  flower  again  and  again  against 
his  burning  lips,  and  darted  away. 

Christie  sank  back  in  her  saddle  with  a  little  cry,  half  of 
pain  and  half  of  frightened  surprise.  Had  the  poor  boy  sud- 
denly gone  mad,  or  was  this  vicarious  farewell  a  part  of  the 
courtship  of  Devil's  Ford  ?  She  looked  at  her  little  hand 
which  had  reddened  under  the  pressure,  and  suddenly  felt 
the  flush  extending  to  her  cheeks  and  the  roots  of  her  hair. 
This  was  intolerable. 

"  Christie!  " 

It  was  her  sister  emerging  from  the  wood  to  seek  her.  In 
another  moment  she  was  at  her  side. 

"  We  thought  you  were  following,"  said  Jessie.  "Good 
heavens!     How  you  look!     What  has  happened?" 

"  Nothing.     I  met  Mr.  Kearney  a  moment  ago  on  the  trail. 

He  is  going  away,  and — and "     She  stopped  furious  and 

flushing. 

"And,"  said  Jessie,  with  a  burst  of  merriment,  "he  told 
you  at  last  he  loved  you.     Oh,  Christie!" 


The  abrupt  departure  of  George  Kearney  from  Devil's 
Ford  excited  but  little  interest  in  the  community,  and  was 
soon  forgotten.  It  was  generally  attributed  to  differences 
between  himself  and  his  partners  on  the  question  of  further 
outlay  of  their  earnings  on  mining  improvements,  he  and 
Philip  Carr  alone  representing  a  sanguine  minority  whose 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  mine  accepted  any  risks.  It  was  al- 
leged by  some  that  he  had  sold  out  to  his  brother  ;  it  was 
believed  by  others  that  he  had  simply  gone  to  Sacramento  to 
borrow  money  on  his  share  in  order  to  continue  the  improve- 
ments on  his  own  responsibility.  The  partners  themselves 
were  uncommunicative ;  even  Whisky  Dick,  who,  since  his 
remarkable  social  elevation,  had  become  less  oracular,  much 
to  his  own  astonishment,  contributed  nothing  to  the  gossip 
except  a  suggestion  that  as  the  fiery  temper  of  George  Kear- 
ney brooked  no  opposition  even  from  his  biother,  it  was  bet- 
ter they  should  separate  before  the  estrangement  becaure 
serious. 

Mr.  Carr  did  not  disguise  his  annoyance  at  the  loss  of  his 
young  disciple  and  firm  ally.  But  an  unlucky  allusion  to  his 
previous  remarks  on  Kearney's  attentions  to  Jessie,  and  a 
querulous  regret  that  he  had  permitted  a  disruption  of  their 
social  intimacy,  brought  such  an  ominous  and  frigid  opposi- 
tion, not  only  from  Christie,  but  even  the  frivolous  Jessie 
herself,  that  Carr  sank  back  in  a  crushed  and  terrified  silence. 
"  I  only  meant  to  say,"  he  stammered,  after  a  pause,  in  which 
he,  however,  resumed  his  aggrieved  manner,  "  that  Fairfax 
seems  to  come  here  still,  and  he  is  not  such  a  particular  friend 
of  mine." 

"But  he  is — and  has  your  interest  entirely  at  heart,"  said 
Jessie,  stoutly;  "  and  he  only  comes  here  to  tell  us  how  things 
are  going  on  at  the  works." 

"And  criticise  your  father,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Carr,  with 
an  attempt  at  jocularity  that  did  not,  however,  disguise  an 
irritated  suspiciousness  ;  "  he  really  seems  to  have  supplanted 
me  as  he  has  poor  Kearney  in  your  estimation." 

"  Now,  father,"  said  Jessie,  suddenly  seizing  him  by  the 
shoulders  in  affected  indignation,  but  really  to  conceal  a  cer- 
tain embarrassment  that  sprang  quite  as  much  from  her  sis- 
ter's quietly  observant  eye  as  her  father's  speech,  "  you  prom- 
ised to  let  this  ridiculous  discussion  drop.  You  will  make  me 
and  Christie  so  nervous  that  we  will  not  dare  to  open  the 
door  to  a  visitor  until  he  declares  his  innocence  of  any  mat- 
rimonial attentions.  \"ou  don't  want  to  give  color  to  the  gos- 
sip that  agreement  with  your  views  about  the  improvements 
is  necessary  to  getting  on  with  us."— 

"Who  dares  talk  such  rubbish?"  said  Carr,  reddening; 
"  is  that  the  kind  of  gossip  that  Fairfax  brings  here?" 

"  Hardly,  when  it's  known  that  he  don't  quite  agree  with 
you  and  docs  come  here.  That's  the  best  denial  of  the  gos- 
sip." 

Christie,  who  had  of  late  loftily  ignored  these  discussions, 
waited  until  her  father  had  taken  his  departure.  "  Then  that 
is  the  reason  why  you  still  see  Mr.  Munroe  after  what  you 
said,"  she  quietly  remarked  to  Jessie. 

Jessie,  who  would  have  liked  to  escape  with  her  fathet, 
was  obliged  to  pause  on  the  threshold  of  the  door  with  a 
pretty  assumption  of  blank  forgetfulness  in  her  blue  eyes  and 
iifled  eyebrows. 
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"  Said  what  ? — when  ?  "  she  asked,  vacantly. 

"  When — when,  Mr.  Kearney,  that  day — in  the  woods — 
went  away,"  said  Christie,  faintly  coloring. 

"Oh!  that  day,"  said  Jessie,  briskly;  "the  day  he  just 
gloved  your  hand  with  kisses  and  then  fled  wildly  into  the 
forest  to  conceal  his  emotion." 

''The  day  he  behaved  very  foolishly,"  said  Christie,  with 
reproachful  calmness  that  did  not,  however,  prevent  a  sus- 
picion of  indignant  moisture  in  her  eyes,  ''  when  you  ex- 
plained"  

"That  it  wasn't  meant  for  me,"  interrupted  Jessie. 

"  That  it  was  to  you  that  Mr.  Munrots  attentions  were  di- 
rected. And  then  we  agreed  that  it  was  better  to  prevent 
any  further  advances  of  this  kind  by  avoiding  any  familiar 
relations  with  either  of  them.:I 

"Yes,"  said  Jessie,  "I  remember;  but  you're  not  con- 
founding my  seeing  Fairfax  occasionally  now  with  that  sort 
of  thing.  He  doesn't  kiss  my  hand  like  anything,"  she  added, 
as  if  in  abstract  reflection. 

"  Nor  run  away  either,"  suggested  the  trodden  worm,  turn- 
ing. 

There  was  an  ominous  silence. 

"  Do  you  know  we  are  nearly  out  of  coffee?"  said  Jessie, 
choking,  but  moving  toward  the  door  with  Spartan-like  calm- 
ness. 

"Yes.  And  something  must  be  done  this  very  day  about 
the  washing,"  said  Christie,  with  suppressed  emotion,  going 
toward  the  opposite  entrance. 

Tears  stood  in  each  other's  eyes  with  this  terrible  exchange 
of  domestic  confidences.  Nevertheless,  after  a  moment's 
.pause,  they  deliberately  turned  again,  and,  facing  each  other 
with  frightful  calmness,  left  the  room  by  purposeless  and  de- 
liberate exits  other  than  those  they  had  contemplated — a 
crushing  abnegation  of  self  that  to  some  extent  relieved  their 
surcharged  feelings. 

Meantime  the  material  prosperity  of  Devil's  Ford  increased, 
if  a  prosperity  based  upon  no  visible  foundation  but  the  con- 
fidence and  hopes  of  its  inhabitants  could  be  called  material. 
Few,  if  any,  stopped  to  consider  that  the  improvements, 
buildings,  and  business  were  simply  the  outlay  of  capital 
brought  from  elsewhere,  and  as  yet  the  settlement,  or  town, 
as  it  was  now  called,  had  neither  produced  nor  exported  cap- 
ital of  itself  equal  to  half  the  amount  expended.  It  was  true, 
that  some  land  was  cultivated  on  the  farther  slope,  some  mills 
erected,  and  lumber  furnished  from  the  inexhaustible  forest ; 
but  the  consumers  were  the  inhabitants  themselves,  who  paid 
for  their  produce  in  borrowed  capital  or  unlimited  credit.  It 
was  never  discovered  that  while  all  roads  led  to  Devil's  Ford, 
Devil's  Ford  led  to  nowhere !  The  difficulties  overcome  in 
getting  things  into  the  settlement  were  never  surmounted  for 
getting  things  out  of  it.  The  lumber  was  practically  value- 
less for  export  to  other  settlements  across  the  mountain  roads, 
which  were  equally  rich  in  timber.  The  theory  so  enthusi- 
astically held  by  the  original  locators,  that  Devil's  Ford  was 
a  vast  sink  that  had,  through  ages,  exhausted  and  absorbed 
the  trickling  wealth  of  the  adjacent  hills  and  valleys,  was  suf- 
fering an  ironical  corroboration. 

One  morning  it  was  known  that  work  was  stopped  at  the 
DeviFs  Ford  Ditch — temporarily  only,  it  was  alleged,  and 
many  of  the  old  workmen  simply  had  their  labor  for  the  pres- 
ent transferred  to  excavating  the  river  banks  and  the  collec- 
tion of  vast  heaps  of  "  pay  gravel."  Specimens  from  these 
mounds,  taken  from  different  localities  and  at  different  levels, 
were  sent  to  San  Francisco  for  more  rigid  assay  and  analysis. 
It  was  believed  that  this  would  establish  the  fact  of  the  per- 
manent richness  of  the  drifts,  and  not  only  justify  past  ex- 
penditure, but  a  renewed  outlay  of  credit  and  capital.  The 
suspension  of  engineering  work  gave  Mr.  Carr  an  opportunity 
to  visit  San  Francisco  on  general  business  of  the  mine,  which 
would  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  arranging  further  com- 
binations with  capital.  His  two  daughters  accompanied  him. 
It  offered  an  admirable  opportunity  for  a  shopping  expedi- 
tion, a  change  of  scene,  and  a  peaceful  solution  of  their  per- 
plexing and  anomalous  social  relations  with  Devil's  Ford.  In 
the  first  flush  of  gratitude  to  their  father  for  this  opportune 
holiday,  something  of  harmony  had  been  restored  to  the  fam- 
ily circle  that  had  of  late  been  shaken  by  discord. 

But  their  sanguine  hopes  of  enjoyment  were  not  entirely 
fulfilled.  Both  Jessie  and  Christie  were  obliged  to  confess 
to  a  certain  disappointment  in  the  aspect  of  the  civilization 
they  were  now  reentering.  They  at  first  attributed  it  to  the 
change  in  their  own  habits  during  the  last  three  months,  and 
their  having  become  barbarous  and  countryfied  in  their  se- 
clusion. Certainly,  in  the  matter  of  dress  they  were  behind 
the  fashions  as  revealed  in  Montgomery  Street.  But  when 
the  brief  solace  afforded  them  by  the  modiste  and  dressmaker 
was  past,  there  seemed  little  else  to  be  gained.  They  missed 
at  first,  I  fear,  the  chivalrous  and  loyal  devotion  that  had 
only  amused  them  at  Devil's  Ford,  and  were  the  more  in- 
clined, I  think,  to  distrust  the  conscious  and  civilized  gal- 
lantry of  the  better-dressed  and  more  carefully  presented 
men  they  met.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that,  for  obvious 
reasons,  their  criticisms  were  at  first  confined  to  the  sex  they 
had  been  most  in  contact  with.  They  could  not  help  notic- 
ing that  the  men  were  more  eager,  annoyingly  feverish,  and 
self-asserting  in  their  superior  elegance  and  external  show 
than  their  old  associates  were  in  their  frank,  unrestrained 
habits.  It  seemed  to  them  that  the  five  millionaires  of 
Devil's  Ford,  in  their  radical  simplicity  and  thoroughness, 
were  perhaps  nearer  the  type  of  true  gentlemanhood  than 
these  citizens  who  imitated  a  civilization  they  were  unable 
yet  to  reach. 

The  women  simply  frightened  them,  as  being,  even  more 
than  the  men,  demonstrative  and  excessive  in  their  fine  looks, 
their  fine  dresses,  their  extravagant  demand  for  excitement. 
In  less  than  a  week  they  found  themselves  regretting — not 
the  new  villa  on  the  slope  of  DeviFs  Ford,  which  even  in  its 
own  bizarre  fashion  was  exceeded  in  the  barbarous  ostenta- 
tion of  the  villas  and  private  houses  around  them — but  the 
double  cabin  under  the  trees,  which  now  seemed  to  them 
almost  aristocratic  in  its  grave  simplicity  and  abstention.  In 
the  mysterious  forest  of  masts  that  thronged  the  city's  quays 
they  recalled  the  straight  shafts  of  the  pines  on  DeviFs 
Slope,  only  to  miss  the  sedate  repose  and  infinite  calm  that 
used  to  environ  them.  In  the  feverish,  pulsating  life  of  the 
young  metropolis  they  often  stopped,  oppressed,  giddy,  and 
choking  ;  the  roar  of  the  streets  and  thoroughfares  was 
meaningless  to  them,  except  to  revive  strange  memories  of 
the  deep,  unvarying  monotone  of  the  evening  wind  over  their 


humble  roof  on  the  Sierran  hillside.  Civic  bred  and  nur- 
tured as  they  were,  the  recurrence  of  these  sensations  per- 
plexed and  alarmed  them.  "It  seems  so  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous," said  Jessie,  "  for  us  to  feel  as  out  of  place  here  as  that 
Pike  County  servant  girl  in  Sacramento  who  had  never  seen 
a  steamboat  before.  Do  you  know,  I  quite  had  a  turn,  the 
other  day,  at  seeing  a  man  on  the  Stockton  wharf  in  a  red 
shirt,  with  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder."  "And  you  wanted  to  go 
and  speak  to  him,"  said  Christie,  with  a  sad  smile.  "  No, 
that's  just  it  ;  I  felt  awfully  hurt  and  injured  that  he  did  not 
come  up  and  speak  to  me.'  I  wonder  if  we  got  any  fever  or 
that  sort  of  thing  up  there  ;  it  makes  one  quite  superstitious." 

Christie  did  not  reply  ;  more  than  once  before  she  had  felt 
that  inexplicable  misgiving.  It  had  sometimes  seemed  to 
her  that  she  had  never  been  quite  herself  since  that  memor- 
able night  when  she  had  stepped  out  of  their  sleeping-cabin 
and  stood  alone  in  the  gracious  and  commanding  presence  of 
the  woods  and  hills.  In  the  solitude  of  night,  with  the  hum 
of  the  great  city  rising  below  her — at  times  even  in  theatres 
or  crowded  assemblies  of  men  and  women — she  forgot  her- 
self, and  again  stood  in  the  weird  brilliancy  of  that  moon- 
light night  in  mute  worship  at  the  foot  of  that  slowly  rising 
mystic  altar  of  piled  terraces,  hanging  forests,  and  lifted 
plateaus  that  climbed  forever  to  the  lonely  skies.  Again  she 
felt  before  her  the  expanding  and  opening  arms  of  the  pro- 
tecting woods.  Had  they  really  closed  upon  her  in  some 
pantheistic  embrace  that  made  her  a  part  of  them  ;  had  she 
been  baptized  in  that  moonlight  as  a  child  of  the  great  for- 
est? It  was  easy  to  believe  in  the  myths  of  the  poets  of  an 
idyllic  life  under  those  trees,  where,  free  from  conventional 
restrictions,  one  loved  and  was  loved.  If  she,  with  her  own 
worldly  experience,  could  think  of  this  now,  why  might  not 
George  Kearney  have  thought?  .  .  .  She  stopped  and  found 
herself  blushing,  even  in  the  darkness.  As  the  thought  and 
blush  were  the  usual  sequel  of  her  reflections,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  may  have  been  at  times  the  impelling  cause. 

Mr.  Carr,  however,  made  up  for  his  daughters'  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  metropolitan  life.  To  their  astonishment  he  not 
only  plunged  into  the  fashionable  gayeties  and  amusements 
of  the  town,  but  in  dress  and  manner  assumed  the  role  of  a 
leader  of  a  society.  The  invariable  answer  to  their  half-hu- 
morous comment  was  the  necessities  of  the  mine  and  the 
policy  of  frequenting  the  company  of  capitalists  to  enlist  their 
support  and  confidence.  There  was  something  in  this  so 
unlike  their  father,  that  what  at  any  other  time  they  would 
have  hailed  as  a  relief  to  his  habitual  abstraction,  now  half 
alarmed  them.  Yet  he  was  not  dissipated ;  he  did  not  drink 
or  gamble.  There  certainly  did  not  seem  any  harm  in  his 
frequenting  the  society  of  ladies  with  a  gallantry  that  ap- 
peared to  be  forced  and  a  pleasure  that,  to  their  critical  eyes, 
was  certainly  apocryphal.  He  did  not  drag  his  daughters 
into  the  mixed  society  of  that  period;  he  did  not  press  upon 
them  the  company  of  those  he  most  frequented,  and  whose 
accepted  position  in  that  little  world  of  fashion  was  considered 
equal  to  their  own.  When  Jessie  strongly  objected  to  the 
pronounced  manners  of  a  certain  widow,  whose  actual  pres- 
ent wealth  and  pecuniary  influence  condoned  for  a  more  un- 
certain prehistoric  past,  Mr.  Carr  did  not  urge  a  further  ac- 
quaintance. "As  long  as  you're  not  thinking  of  marrying 
again,  papa,"  Jessie  had  said,  finally,  "  I  don't  see  the  neces- 
sity of  our  knowing  her."  "  But  suppose  I  were,"  had  re- 
plied Mr.  Carr,  with  affected  humor.  "  Then  you  certainly 
wouldn't  care  for  any  one  like  her,"  his  daughter  had  re- 
sponded, triumphantly.  Mr.  Carr  smiled  and  then  quietly 
dropped  the  subject,  but  it  is  probable  that  his  daughters' 
want  of  sympathy  with  his  acquaintances  did  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  his  social  prestige.  A  gentleman  in  all  his  re- 
lations, and  under  all  circumstances — even  his  cold,  scientific 
abstraction  was  provocative;  rich  men  envied  his  lofty  igno- 
rance of  the  smaller  details  of  money-making  even  while  they 
mistrusted  his  judgment.  A  man  still  well  preserved  and 
free  from  weakening  vices,  he  was  a  dangerous  rival  to 
younger  and  faster  San  Francisco  in  the  eyes  of  the  sex  who 
knew  how  to  value  a  repose  they  did  not  themselves  possess. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Carr  announced  his  intention  of  proceeding 
to  Sacramento  on  further  business  of  the  mine,  leaving  his 
two  daughters  in  the  family  of  a  wealthy  friend  until  he  should 
return  for  them.  He  opposed  their  ready  suggestion  to  re- 
turn to  DeviFs  Ford  with  a  new  and  unnecessary  inflexi- 
bility; he  even  met  their  compromise  to  accompany  him  to 
Sacramento  with  .equal  decision.  "  You  will  only  be  in  my 
way,"  he  said,  curtly.  "  Enjoy  yourselves  here  while  you 
can." 

[concluded  next  week.] 


An  automatic  whistling  and  gas  buoy  was  placed  at  Cape 
Hatteras  during  the  fall  of  1SS5  by  a  Philadelphia  firm.  In 
the  early  part  of  December  it  was  torn  loose  from  its  achor- 
age,  and  on  May  28  it  was  found  floating  off"  the  Bermuda 
Islands  and,  towed  into  St.  George  by  the  tug  Britannia.  It 
was  first  seen  on  December  21,  and  was  afterward  sighted 
several  times  by  passing  vessels.  From  February  15  to 
March  29  the  drift  was  two  hundred  and  ninety  miles  south- 
east, while  it  drifted  in  an  almost  opposite  direction  during 
April. 

Ball  players  in  Pittsburg  are  talking  about  a  smart  young 
catcher  of  an  amateur  club,  who  was  remarkable  for  catching 
many  batsmen  out  on  foul  tips,  even  when  the  bat  did  not 
seem  to  strike  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  ball.  Inves- 
tigation showed  that  the  catcher  had  a  gum  band  attached  to 
his  glove,  and  would  snap  the  band  when  he  desired  to  foul 
out  a  man.     All  near  by  would  hear  a  supposed  foul  tip. 


Bicycle-riding,  like  roller-skating,  has  produced  a  new  class 
of  disease.  It  is  an  affection  of  the  spine  and  kidneys,  re- 
sulting from  the  continual  jar  of  the  machine.  In  every  in- 
stance it  can  be  traced  to  the  wheel.  It  exists  only,  however, 
in  men  of  feeble  organization  and  non-elastic  constitution 
They  have  no  business  taking  violent  exercise  of  any  kind. 


By  a  very  careful  test  it  has  been  found  that  the  strength 
of  a  bushman's  forearm  compares  with  that  of  an  Englishman 
of  the  same  weight  as  fifty-three  to  eighty-five. 

A  drawing  of  the  late  Frederick  Walker,  an  English  artist, 
thirteen  by  nine  inches,  was  sold  recently  in.  a  London  auc- 
tion bale  for  four  thousand  dollars. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


There  is  a  new  song.  It  is  dedicated  to  Keely.  It  is  en- 
titled "  Let  me  kill  him  for  his  motor.  " — Judge. 

Polite  but  absent-minded  bather  (to  friend  up  to  his  neck 
in  water; — "Ah,  Jones;  very  glad  to  see  you.  Won't  you 
sit  down?" — Life. 

Ex-Comptroller  W.  M.  Brown  has  thrown  a  firebrand  into 
the  ranks  of  Colonel  Swain  that  is  likely  to  kick  up  a  con- 
siderable breeze. — Luting  {Tex.)  Signal. 

A  woman  confessed  to  having  purloined  a  dozen  silver 
forks  and  spoons,  saying:  "I  could  not  resist  the  temptation, 
for  only  fancy — they  bore  my  initials!" — Evenement. 

The  fish  have  quieted  down  a  little  in  the  river,  and  no 
longer  crowd  one  another  out  on  the  banks  and  frighten  the 
children.     Still  good  fishing,  however. — Estelline  Bell. 

As  General  Tcherthemoslemsheadoff  was  leaving  Russia 
for  foreign  duty  his  sweetheart  remarked  to  him,  in  tears, 
"  Though  I  no  more  behold  thee,  yet  is  thy  name  a  spell.  " — 
Ex. 

The  motions  of  a  man  with  a  bug  in  his  ear  are  slow  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  man  who  has  driven  ten  miles  to  a 
trout  stream  and  forgotten  to  take  his  fly-book. — Dansville 
Breeze. 

There  is  nothing  sadder  than  the  experience  of  a  Demo- 
crat at  Washington  seeking  an  office,  unless  it  is  the  feeling 
of  a  lady  on  a  pleasure  yacht  who  loses  her  false  teeth  over- 
board.—  Texas  Sif tings. 

It  doesn't  take  a  woman  long  after  she  is  married  to  learn 
that  a  man  can  muss  up  a  bureau  drawer  more  in  three 
seconds  than  she  can  put  it  in  order  again  after  an  hour's 
patient  work. — Somerville  Journal. 

"  Are  you  having  a  pleasant  time  ?  "  asked  a  lady  of  a  little 
miss  at  a  fashionable  children's  party.  "Delightful,  thanks." 
"And  will  your  papa  and  mamma  come  later?"  "  Oh,  dear, 
no ;  papa  and  mamma  and  I  don't  belong  to  the  same  set." — 
Bazar. 

Friend  {to  ex- Alderman) — "Your  trial  comes  off  very  soon, 
now,  doesn't  it?"  Ex-Alderman — "Yes."  Friend — "Well, 
what  do  you  expect  to  do?"  Ex-Alderman — "I  don't  know. 
I  may  plead  guilty  or  I  may  bring  suit  for  libel.  I  can't  tell 
yet. " — Life. 

Boston  Young  Lady  (visiting  in  Chicago) — "  I  am  very 
agreeably  surprised  in  Chicago.  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  a 
city  of  so  much  refinement  and  culture."  Chicago  Young 
Lady — "  Oh,  yes;  we  are  making  Chicago  aver)'  dizzy  place 
for  cult." — Life. 

Champoireau  is  sometimes  absent-minded.  The  other  day 
he  had  his  hair  cut,  and  when  the  operation  was  completed 
he  regarded  himself  in  the  mirror.  "You  have  got  it  too 
short,"  he  said  to  the  barber,  and  he  seated  himself  again  in 
the  chair. — French  foke. 

In  the  reporters'  room  :  Scrawley — "  I  say,  lend  me  five, 
will  you?"  Scribbler — "Would  in  a  minute,  but  I  haven't 
it.  Ask  Squibb ;  he  has  plenty  of  money."  Scrawley — 
"Why,  where  did  he  get  it?"  Scribbler — "He's  stopped 
drinking." — The  Rambler. 

She  (to  young  man  who  has  been  talking  in  a  somewhat 
gloomy  vein) — "Aren't  you  something  of  a  pessimist,  Mr. 

L ?  "     Mr.   L. — "  I    beg   pardon."      She — "  Aren't   you 

something  of  a  pessimist!"     Mr.  L. — "N-no;  I'm  a  bicy- 
clist."— New  York  Times. 

"That  young  Bilkins  is  irrepressible,"  exclaimed  old  Hot- 
box,  referring  to  Maud's  young  man;  "he  positively  won't 
be  sat  down  upon."  "Oh,  yes,  he  will,"  put  in  little  Willie; 
"ask  Maud  if  he  won't."  •  "Willie,"  said  Maud,  blushing, 
"you  may  run  and  play." — The  Rambler. 

Abnormally  fat  men  have  a  good  many  annoyances  in  life 
from  which  other  men  are  exempt ;  but  they  have  at  least  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  can  show  more  politeness 
to  ladies  in  a  street  car  than  any  ordinary  man,  because  they 
can  give  a  seat  to  two  ladies  at  once. — New    York  Tribune. 

It  was  remarked  at  the  opera  one  night  last  week,  "  What 
a  lot  of  married  people  there  are  here  to-night !"  "  How  can 
you  tell  they  are  married?"  was  the  query.  "Don't  you  see?" 
w-as  the  answer  ;  "the  men  don't  do  any  talking, and  there's 
hardly  a  corsage  bouquet  among  the  women." — Detroit  Mer- 
cury. 

Walking  up-street  with  a  friend  the  other  day,  we  were  so 
busily  engaged  in  conversation  that  a  cane  he  was  carrying 
slipped  from  under  his  arm.  After  going  a  short  distance  he 
missed  it,  and  exclaimed:  "  I  have  dropped  my  stick,  and  I 
must  go  back  and  look  for  it."  "Never  mind,"  we  said; 
"  what  is  your  loss  is  some  one  else's  cane." — The  Rambler. 

A  Hungarian  conjurer  spreads  a  newspaper  upon  the  floor 
and  places  a  young  woman  upon  it,  whom  he  covers  with  a 
piece  of  silk  and  then  causes  to  disappear.  We  have  never 
seen  this  trick  here,  but  we  have  known  a  man  to  put  fifty 
thousand  dollars  on  a  newspaper  and  it  has  disappeared  be- 
fore he  could  cover  it  with  anything. — Boston  Commercial 
Bulletin. 

"  My  dear,"  said  an  anxious  wife  to  her  husband,  who  is 
running  for  office,  "we  must  economize  in  every  possible 
way."  "  I  do  economize,"  he  replied.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  bit- 
terly, "you  spend  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  a  day  in  treating  a  lot 
of  bar-room  loafers  to  beer  and  whisky  just  to  get  them  to 
vote  for  you.  Do  you  call  that  economy  ?  "  "  Certainly  ; 
that's  political  economy." — Life. 

Mr.  Rosenheimer — "My  poy  Isaac,  he  made  a  treadful 
misdake  last  week."  Mr.  Eisenstein — "Vol  vasit?"  Mr. 
R. — "  I  got  ten  tousand  insurance  on  de  stock,  you  know, 
und  I  fixed  de  shavins  und  gerosine  apoud  der  place,  leavin' 
it  for  Isaac  to  light,  vile  I  vent  to  New  York  to  gollect  der 
insurance.  Hast  du  gesehen  ?  Veil,  dot  poy,  he  got  run 
ofer  by  der  railroad,  und  vas  disapled,  und  ven  I  gome  to 
gollect  I  found  der  house  vasn't  burnt  alretty.  Veeping  Ra- 
chel, vot  a  misdake !  "  Mr.  E.— "  Howling  Repecca,  I  should 
smile  myselluf." — The  Rattt&ler. 
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HORSEY    GIRLS. 

Our  Correspondent  discusses  Them  and  Other  Gotham  Maidens. 

The  gayeties  peculiar  to  the  summer  have  suddenly  burst 
into  vigorous  life,  like  a  series  of  Japanese  flower-pots. 
Dances  and  theatre-parties  are  dead  till  next  winter;  bail- 
dresses  are  hung  up  in  cedar  presses  under  linen  covers; 
opera-wraps  lie  perdu  in  bureau-drawers,  redolent  of  camphor 
and  pepper,  and  jewels  sparkle  in  the  safe  at  Tiffany's  or 
Ball&  Black's.  Yachting,cricket-matches,tennis tournaments, 
and  horse-racing  are  the  fun  of  the  moment.  The  races  at 
Sheepshead  Bay  have  been  the  event  of  the  week.  The 
Suburban  on  Thursday  was  a  tremendous  success.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  Coney  Island  Jockey  Club  was  the 
crowd  as  large  or  the  betting  so  lively.  The  women  scorned 
their  old  stand-by  of  gloves.  They  kept  a  clientele  of  oblig- 
ing young  men  running  back  and  forth  between  their  boxes 
and  the  book-makers,  and  staked  their  piles  with  the  hardi- 
hood of  veterans  of  the  turf.  Cedarhurst  and  Jerome  Park 
are  nowhere  now.  Their  glory  has  departed  from  them  by 
reason  of  the  drenching  rains  which  attended  almost  every 
race  they  had  this  season.  Their  patrons  have  deserted  to 
Sheepshead,  which  has  always  been  blessed  with  fine 
weather.  A  prettier,  gayer  sight  than  the  course  presented 
on  Thursday  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  It  looked  like  a  pict- 
ure by  Manet.  The  ellipse  of  smooth,  yellow  track  ;  the 
velvety  turf;  the  grand  stand,  all  a-flutter  with  flags,  and  gay 
with  dainty  women  and  good-looking  men ;  the  horses,  lean 
of  barrel  and  lank  of  leg,  flashing  along  venire  a  ferre  (or  the 
goal— might  have  been  the  original  of  that  artist's  vigorous 
"  Finish." 

Of  course,  everybody  who  was  anybody  was  there — the 
men  looking  as  gamey  as  the  latest  manifesto  from  Regent 
Street  authorizes  ;  the  women  partially  veiled  from  the  pub- 
lic gaze  by  the  most  enormous  black  hats  ever  originated  by 
the  mind  of  a  milliner.  The  biggest  sombrero  in  all  Mexico 
is  nothing  to  the  hats  which  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  wear  at 
the  races.  They  are  almost  identical  with  that  worn  by  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  in  her  famous  portrait — one  side 
down  over  the  ear,  the  other  flaring  wildly  up,  while  dozens 
of  black  feathers  droop  over  the  brim,  and  brush  the  wear- 
er's marble  cheek,  after  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Miss  Cameron, 
Sir  Roderick  Cameron's  daughter,  had  one  on,  which,  in  con- 
junction with  the  extremely  weary  manners  assumed  by  the 
scions  of  American  aristocracy,  had  an  impressive,  not  to  say 
awesome  effect  On  one  or  two  occasions  these  tranquil 
manners  were  momentarily  forgotten.  Several  blasts  from 
the  briny  Atlantic  strayed  into  the  grand  stand,  and  left  dev- 
astation in  their  wake  by  getting  under  the  brims  of  these 
millinery  triumphs,  and  almost  yanking  off  heads  as  well  as 
hats. 

Thanks  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Rockaway  Hunt 
and  Mr.  E.  Berry  Wall,  many  of  the  jeunesse  dore'e  of  New 
York  have  achieved  quite  a  sporting  air.  They  strolled 
about  the  course  in  big  checks  and  baggy  trousers,  their 
beavers  tilted  a  little  bit  forward,  and  absently  "shooting" 
their  cuffs.  Sometimes  they  condescended  to  talk  with  their 
lady  friends.  The  conversations  were  generally  confined  to 
the  race;  no  glittering  generalities,  no  morbid  sentiment 
marred  them. 

"  Don't  you  think  Troubadour  looks  a  little  pufiy  about  the 
hocks  ? n  says  she. 

"  Well,  slightly  ;  but  just  look  at  that  raking  bay.  If  they 
run  him  to  win,  he's  good  for  the  race,"  says  he. 

"  Rather  clean  about  the  withers,"  she  assents.  "  But  just 
notice  the  bone  about  Mary  Jane.     She's  a  flyer,"  etc.,  etc. 

Horsey  girls  are  becoming  as  common  as  strawberries  in 
June.  The  grand  stand  on  Thursday  was  bristling  with  them, 
straight  in  the  back,  stiff  and  trimas  the  Puritan  in  racing 
gear,  with  nipped-in  waists  that  a  dog-collar  would  fit,  and  a 
general  air  of  compactness  and  neatness  which  distinguishes 
them  above  all  other  girls.  They  have  a  decided  predilec- 
tion for  tailor-made  suits,  delivered  from  the  common  run  of 
tailor-made  suits  by  a  dress-improver,  which  in  size  and  pro- 
pensity to  wobble  suggests  to  the  ignorant  beholder  that  it  is 
made  out  of  a  spring  mattress.  Their  collars  are  miracles  of 
height  and  reflect  credit  on  the  laundress.  They  wear  men's 
neckties,  and  from  under  the  hem  of  their  gowns  peep  charm- 
ingly tiny  feet  in  extremely  masculine  boots.  On  their  shin- 
ing hair,  worn  in  a  knob  of  microscopic  braids  in  the  back 
and  an  English  fringe  in  front,  is  an  impertinent  little  sailor 
hat,  crammed  with  gauzy  bows  and  the  fruits  of  the  season. 
They  are  enormously  chic.  It  is  quite  the  thing  to  be  a 
horsey  girl  in  these  days.  Nobody  short  of  a  backwoodsman 
thinks  it  is  vulgar.  A  girl  who  has  learned  how  to  tell  a 
horse's  age  by  its  teeth,  or  understands  the  treatment  for 
blind  staggers,  is  not  the  lusus  natural  that  she  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  In  winter,  of  course,  there  is  no  chance  to 
be  doggy;  the  daughters  of  a  "Van"  can  not  penetrate  into 
the  mysteries  of  papa's  stable  and  pet  the  carriage  horses. 
So  they  become  doggy,  haunt  bench-shows  and  pat  dew- 
lapped  Siberian  blood  hounds,  affect  canine  forms  of  decora- 
tion—dogs' heads  on  collars  and  umbrella-handles — and  wear 
their  cuffs  hanging  over  their  hands  in  a  manner  at  once  dis- 
tingue- and  unique.  At  the  bench-show  last  spring  I  noticed 
a  very  stunning-looking  girl,  beautiful  by  nature  and  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  Messrs.  Knox  &  Rcdfern,  who,  followed  by  a 
party  of  fledglings,  went  about  kissing  the  dogs,  or  poking 
them  knowingly  with  her  attenuated  umbrella.  She  was 
noting  the  points  of  an  Irish  water-spaniel,  when,  in  answer 
to  a  rather  good  story  of  one  of  the  fledglings,  she  cried,  ap- 
preciatively :  "  Begad,  how  amusing  you  are!" 

Despiti  of  the  horsey  girl,  who  loves  a  small 

sun-browned   hand,  with   pointed  nails  manicured  to  a  pitch 

ol  diamond-like  brilliancy,  the  fashion  in  hands  is  changing. 

I  bi    hand  of  our  mothers,  soft  and  satiny,  and  white  as  sea- 

.is   nature,  not   as   Dr.  Parker   Pray,  made 

i,  and  foul  ■liinplrzs  where  the  knuckles  are,  is  coming  in 

again.     Ii  o  summers  ago  that  the  height  of  true 

style  was  to  cultivate  a  claw-like  fist,  brown  as  the  traditional 

berry,  which  no  one  has  ever  seen,  strong  and  bony,  and 

not    unusually    with    four    callosities   on   the    palm.      The 

on  was  simple  enough.     (,irls  took  to  out-door  exercises. 

Tennis  became  the   rage,  and  tennis  was  played  with  bare 

hands,  tanned  to  saffron  after  two  afternoons,  and  hard  and 

i  with  overmuch  handling  of  the  racket.     Comforl 
fashion  were  made  to  dovetail  for  once  in  their  history.     The 


loss  of  the  smooth,  white  skin  was  made  up  for  by  the  foster- 
ing care  lavished  on  the  nails.  They  were  filed,  polished, 
dyed,  blanched,  and  tortured  daily  into  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation and  inflammation.  Now  we  have  changed  all  that. 
The  tennis  players  and  amateur  feminine  athletes  have  taken 
to  gloves.  They  wield  their  rackets  with  all  the  vim  of  yore, 
but  the  tender  grace  of  the  bare-handed  days  will  never  re- 
turn to  them  while  their  hands  are  encased  in  enormous  dog- 
skin gloves,  generally  the  spoils  of  a  brother's  wardrobe. 
The  fashion  has  taken  such  a  sudden  leap  that  even  the  milk 
poultices  of  our  grandmothers'  day  are  being  revived,  and 
girls  retire  for  the  night  with  their  hands  swathed  in  bread 
and  milk  and  linen  rags. 

There  was  a  marriage  announced  a  week  or  two  ago  which 
created  a  mild  sensation  and  a  good  deal  of  newspaper  com- 
ment. The  groom  was  alluded  to  with  much  bonhomie  as 
"  Latch-key  Ward,"  cr  even  the  "  Great  Ward."  In  private 
life  this  much-written  of  individual  is  known  as  Raymond 
Ward,  and  not  nine  people  out  of  ten,  though  his  name  was 
once  in  everybody's  mouth,  remember  how  he  came  by  his 
queer  nickname.  There  is  a  little  story  connected  with  it 
which  is  worth  telling.  One  night  some  five  years  ago,  Mr. 
Ward  was  sleeping  in  a  room  in  the  St.  James  Hotel.  It 
was  a  hot  night,  and  the  window  was  open.  Through  this 
window  entered  a  burglar,  pistol-girt,  stocking-footed,  and 
stealthy.  Decisive  action  being  necessary  in  his  craft,  he 
lost  no  time  in  turning  out  the  pockets  of  Mr.  Ward's  trousers. 
Mr.  Ward  woke  up.  He  lay  in  bed  watching  the  burglar 
and  thinking.  He  had  no  fire-arm  near;  in  fact,  the  only 
article  within  reach  was  a  latch-key  lying  on  the  table.  The 
key  glittered  furtively  in  the  moonlight,  which  glitter,  catch- 
ing Mr.  Ward's  roving  eye,  suggested  a  course  of  action. 
As  if  suddenly  awakened  he  sprang  out  of  bed,  grasped  the 
key  and  leveled  it  at  the  intruder,  requested  him  to  drop  the 
trousers,  and  with  the  other  hand  he  pressed  the  automatic 
button.  The  burglar  seeing  the  moonlight  strike  a  line  of 
light  off  the  barrel  of  the  weapon  pointed  at  him,  found  his 
case  too  desperate  for  resistance.  He  dropped  the  money, 
and,  on  a  second  request,  put  at  the  point  of  the  latch-key, 
deposited  his  pistols  on  the  table,  and  surrendered.  The 
janitor  arriving  breathless  at  this  stage,  the  interloper  was 
bound  and  walked  off.  As  he  went  Mr.  Ward  showed  him 
the  key.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  then  cursing  regret- 
fully, observed,  "  If  I'd  known  that  was  a  key,  you'd  have 
been  getting  pretty  stiff  by  this  time." 

There  are  any  quantity  of  good  Americans  abroad  now. 
"  Dear  old  London"  is  especially  full  of  them.  Mrs.  Mackay 
is  there,  having  deserted  the  purlieus  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
for  the  charms  of  Buckingham  Palace  road.  She  has  given 
some  very  swell  entertainments,  which  have  been  attended 
by  the  fashion,  and  beauty,  and  money  of  London.  When 
she  reaches  that  apex  of  social  glory — having  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  dinner — then,  indeed,  her  cup  will  be  full.  Talking 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  gossip  of  the  moment  is  that  he 
has  been  dining  and  dancing  with  Miss  Marian  Langdon, 
and  has  pronounced  her  "  not  such  a  beauty  after  all !  " 
Here's  a  sacrilege !  Marian  Langdon,  who  for  five  seasons 
has  been  the  show  beauty  of  New  York,  who  has  never  had 
a  rival,  who  has  the  softest  hair,  the  whitest  skin,  the  most 
thrilling  eyes  of  any  woman  in  America,  disappoints  royalty. 
The  prince  prefers  the  "gypsy  face  and  angel's  hair "  of  Miss 
Chamberlain,  whose  paternal  ancestors  packed  pork,  or  even 
the  pink-and-white  prettiness  of  Miss  Loring,  whose  photo- 
graphs in  tulle  and  satin  peep  out  of  every  other  shop-win- 
dow, bounded  on  the  east  by  Mrs.  Langtry  in  a  fur-trimmed 
dressing-gown,  and  on  the  west  by  the  elongated  charms  of 
Mary  Anderson.  Miss  Grant  is  also  in  London.  She  was 
at  the  Ascot  Races  in  a  black-and-gold  Figaro  jacket  and  a 
wonderful  black-and-gold  bonnet,  looking  as  thoroughbred  as 
the  sleekest-skinned  racer  on  the  course.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  her  engagement  with  Lord  Garmoyle  being  off.  It  is 
a  pity  that  her  trousseau  should  be  all  ready.  She  will  have 
to  disport  herself  in  New  York  next  season  in  gowns  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Garmoyle.  Her  friends  are  all  uplifting 
their  voices  in  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  at  the  rupture.  Every 
one  regretted  that  so  beautiful  a  girl  should  have  contem- 
plated so  unfortunate  a  marriage.  A  place  in  the  peerage 
covers  a  multitude  of  unpleasantnesses,  but  it  would  hardly 
compensate  for  Lord  Garmoyle's  vapid  exterior.  Du  Maurier 
in  his  wickedest  moments  never  perpetrated  anything  so 
completely  devoid  of  forehead  and  chin  as  this  young  aristo- 
crat's profile.  That  he  has  his  own  particular  style  of  accom- 
plishments no  one  can  deny.  He  is  unrivaled  as  a  tier  of 
cravats,  and  no  one  can  wear  a  high  collar  with  a  more  blast', 
tired  air.  The  cause  of  the  separation  is  the  load  of  debt 
under  which  the  noblest  lords  will  occasionally  suffer.  Miss 
Fortescue's  damages  they  say  crippled  the  resources  of  the 
young  man,  and,  together  with  his  own  extravagances,  have 
plunged  him  in  debts  which  it  will  take  years  to  clear.  It  is 
a  fortunate  thing  that  Miss  Grant  discovered  this  before  it 
was  too  late.  And  after  all  is  said  and  done,  a  little  transat- 
lantic affair  gives  a  girl  a  certain  prestige  in  cosmopolitan, 
patriotic  New  York.  G.  M.  B. 

New  York,  June  18,  1S86. 


In  fiction  the  tawny-haired  woman  with  yellow  eyes  and 
an  awful  turpitude  of  character  has  not  yet  disappeared.  But 
Colonel  Conway,  who  has  been  for  twelve  years  in  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico,  says  that  all  the  noted 
desperadoes  that  he  saw  were  blondes.  He  says  :  "  Master- 
son,  who  had  killed  twenty-seven  men  when  he  was  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  has  light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  So  have 
Holliday,  exiled  from  Arizona  for  trying  to  kill  off  all  of 
Tombstone  in  one  day,  the  ICarp  brothers  with  their  yellow 
curls,  Short  (notorious  throughout  the  entire  West),  and  Mark 
Duggan  and  James  Kinney,  two  very  bad  men  of  exceeding 
great  renown  in  Colorado."  One  of  the  most  sanguinary  of 
the  class,  Taylor,  had  "  a  face  like  an  angel  "  by  many  ac- 
counts— from  those  not  at  all  pleased  to  see  it. 


It  has  happened,  said  Disraeli,  to  inquisitive  men,  exam- 
ining with  a  flambeau  ancient  sepulchres  which  have  just 
been  opened,  that  the  fat  and  gross  vapors  engendered  by  the 
corruption  of  the  dead  kindled  at  the  flambeau  approached 
them,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  spectators,  who  cried 
out:  "A  miracle  I"  This  sudden  inflammation,  although 
very  natural,  has  given  room  for  the  belief  that  perpetual 
lamps  were  placed  in  the  tombs  of  the  ancients. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Princess  Louise  of  Wales  is  studying  the  Swedish  language, 
in  anticipation  of  her  marriage  to  Prince  Oscar. 

Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  had  twelve  of  the  medals  bestowed  upon  him 
by  European  Princes  for  distinguished  valor,  strung  together  with  a  gold 
chain  for  a  necklace  for  Miss  Meigs,  now  his  bride. 

Professor  Baird,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries, 
has  recently  received  from  the  Department  of  Pisciculture  of  the  Lower 
Seine,  France,  a  gold  medal  as  an  acknowledgment  for  some  valuable 
receipts  of  fish  ova. 

Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  upon  hearing  the  result  of  the  vote  in  the 
Chamber  ol  Deputies  expelling  the  princes,  exclaimed  :  "  I  shall  soon 
return  to  save  those  who  have  proscribed  me  from  being  guillotined  by 
their  friends  of  to-day." 

It  was  rather  comical  that  the  grand  prize  of  the  late  Paris  dog-show 
— a  Sevres  porcelain  statuette  given  by  M.  Grevy — should  be  taken  by 
M.  Baudry  d'Asson,  the  anti-Republicm  enfant  terrible,  who  recently 
remarked  in  the  Chamber  that  the  President  ought  to  be  embalmed,  for 
he  would  make  a  lovely  mummy. 

Stephen  Kelly,  of  Philadelphia,  is  probably  the  only  living  man  who 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  decorating  his  own  grave.  The  army  records 
and  the  records  of  Gettysburg  Cemetery  insist  that  Mr.  Kelly  is  buried 
there,  and  Stephen  persists  in  going  up  every  year  and  strewing  flowers 
over  his  supposititious  last  resting-place. 

John  L.  Sullivan  is  about  to  write  a  book.  He  will  indite  an  autobi- 
ography and  receive  an  author's  royalty  of  ten  per  cent  It  seems  that 
for  some  time  past  John  has  contemplated  making  public  the  inside  his- 
tory of  his  life  and  wonderful  career  as  a  pugilist,  and  he  recently  made 
terms  with  a  New  York  publishing-house. 

Within  the  past  two  months  Duke  Charles  Theodore  of  Bavaria, 
assisted  by  his  wife,  has  treated  more  than  1,000  eye  patients,  and  per- 
formed 132  surgical  operations.  The  Duke  is  a  grandson  of  Maximilian 
I.,  King  of  Bavaria,  and  a  cousin  of  Maximilian  II.,  father  of  the  un- 
fortunate monarch  who  has  just  committed  suicide  ;  and  the  Duchess 
who  ably  assists  him  in  his  successful  medical  and  surgical  practice  is  an 
Infanta  of  Portugal,  the  Princess  Marie-Josephe-Bealrix-Jeanne- Eulalie- 
Leopoldine  -  Adelaide- Elizabeth-Caroline-Michaele-Raphaele-Gabrielle- 
Francois  d'Assise  et  de  Paule- Inez-Sophie- J oachi me-Therese-Benedicite- 
Bernadine.  It  is  not  compulsory  upon  her  patients  to  address  her  by 
her  full  name. 

Winston,  the  Minister  to  Persia,  who  resigned  a  few  days  ago,  has 
been  a  source  of  some  embarrassment  to  the  State  Department  through 
his  eccentricities.  Some  of  Winston's  friends  think  that  the  late  minis- 
ter is  a  trifle  unsettled  in  his  mind.  The  State  Department  will  have 
some  trouble  in  finding  his  successor.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Con- 
gress will  be  asked  to  abolish  the  mission.  No  one  but  a  rich  man  can 
afford  to  take  it,  and  few  rich  men  would  care  to  have  it.  The  Vienna 
mission  is  still  vacant,  although  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Bayard  intended  to 
send  in  a  nomination  before  Congress  adjourns.  The  Baron  von 
Schaeffer  still  remains  away,  and  will  probably  so  remain  until  we  send 
a  new  minister  to  Vienna. 

The  Dilke  case  is  to  be  tried  all  over  again,  with  much  more  minute- 
ness than  before.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  never  ceased  to  urge  this 
course  upon  Dilke  from  the  first,  and  to  his  great  credit  he  has  done  his 
utmost  to  secure  a  new  trial.  The  chief  points  the  Queen's  Proctor  will 
produce  to  set  aside  the  divorce  are  these :  Dilke's  servants  will  all  be 
called  to  prove  that  Mrs.  Crawford  was  not  and  could  not  have  been  at 
his  house  when  she  stated;  that  her  story  about  being  undressed  by 
Dilke's  housekeeper  is  false ;  that  on  the  only  occasion  she  visited  him 
all  the  servants  were  about  the  house,  and  that  therefore  any  impropri- 
ety was  impossible;  that  Dilke's  coachman  could  see  into  the  room  at 
Mrs.  Rogerson's,  and  will  swear  that  nothing  wrong  occurred.  A  sworn 
statement  from  "Fanny"  will  also  be  tendered,  to  the  effect  that  the 
story  about  her,  Dilke,  and  Mrs.  Crawford  being  together  in  a  disorderly 
house,  is  entirely  false.  But  she  herself  seems  to  have  disappeared. 
Finally,  Dilke  will  positively  deny  everything. 

The  absurd  story  has  been  told,  to  illustrate  Ludwig's  Wagnerian 
madness,  that,  when  immediately  coming  to  the  throne,  he  wrote  to  the 
princess  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  he  addressed  her  as  his  "Dear  Elsa," 
and  signed  himself  "Thy  Lohengrin."  and  that  the  lady  showed  this 
to  her  family,  who  then  insisted  that  the  match  should  be  broken  off  be- 
cause the  words  were  evidence  of  the  writer's  craziness.  Only  idiots 
could  have  found  signs  of  madness  in  such  a  love-letter  written  by  an 
enthusiastic  voung  man  to  his  sweetheart.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  engagement  was  broken  off  for  a  different  reason.  The  king  was 
betrothed  to  the  Princess  Sophie,  daughter  of  Duke  Maximilian  Joseph 
of  Bavaria,  and  sister  of  the  present  Empress  of  Austria,  The  princess 
was  of  a  gav  nature,  and  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  been  guilty  of 
a  liaison  with  a  handsome  photographer  of  Munich.  Thereupon  the 
king  dissolved  the  engagement.  The  name  of  the  photographer  is 
known  to  every  person  in  Munich,  and  is  found  on  most  of  the  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  modem  paintings  sold  in  this  country.  The 
name  was  not  Albert,  however. 

President  Cleveland  is  economical.  The  money  paid  by  him  for  his 
country  place,  $21,500,  has  been  saved  from  his  salary  since  he  became 
President.  The  President,  it  is  said,  saves  $25,000  a  year  of  his  salary. 
He  does  not  draw  it  until  the  first  of  the  month.  Mr.  Hayes  is  the  only 
President  who  ever  tried  to  get  his  money  before  it  was  due.  A  former 
official  of  the  Treasury  Department  says  that  Mr.  Hayes  first  tried  to 
draw  his  pay  one  month  in  advance.  The  disbursing  officer  was  very 
much  embarrassed  when  Mr.  Hayes's  first  order  came  in.  He  knew 
that  if  he  paid  the  monev,  and  if  anything  should  happen  to  Mr.  Haves 
during  the  month,  he  would  be  liable  for  the  amount  paid.  To  make 
any  such  payments  in  advance  is  also  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  mat- 
ter was  then  referred  to  Judge  French,  the  Second  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  He  went  up  and  called  upon  Mr.  Hayes,  and  told 
him  that  it  was  an  open  violation  of  law.  The  President  then  said  that 
he  would  let  it  go.  But  the  next  month  the  order  came  down  for  the 
money  on  the  15th  of  the  month.  The  Treasury  people  then  thought 
that  they  would  make  no  more  protests.  They  permitted  the  law  to  be 
violated  in  the  President's  case,  and  good  Mr.  Hayes  divided  the  inter- 
est on  his  money  with  the  government 

Howard  Paul  writes  from  London  to  the  New  York  World;  I  went 
to  the  Prince's  Theatre  to  see  Mrs.  Langtry  act  in  French  for  the  first 
time,  and  I  must  own  that  1  was  agreeably  impressed.  I  was  astonished 
nt  the  ease  and  animation  of  her  acting,  especially  as  she  was  side  by 
side  with  one  of  the  most  accomplished  artists  of  the  Comedie-Fran- 
caise.  M.  Febre.  The  house  was  crowded  with  the  elite  of  society,  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  occupied  a  box  communicating  with  the  stage, 
whither  H.  R.  H.  went  at  intervals  to  say  encouraging  and  complimen- 
tary words  to  the  Lily.  When  the  Lily  took  to  the  footlights  as  a 
"  professional  "  and  sought  to  earn  money  by  her  talents,  "  to  turn  her 
beautv  into  gold" — as  Charles  II.  once  said  of  Nell  Gwynne — many  of 
her  old  swell  friends  cropped  her.  The  Prince  has  stuck  by  her  and 
never  fails  to  turn  tip  when  she  does  anything  new.  I  went  around  lo 
her  loge  after  the  play  was  over  and  assured  her  that  her  French  was 
almost  perfect,  her  acting  artistic  and  «harming.  "  In  fact,  "  I  re- 
marked, "  I  like  you  better  in  French  than  in  English.  You  seem  more 
at  your  ease  in  the  foreign  tongue."  "Ah,"  she  replied  laughingly, 
"the  Prince  has  just  uttered  the  same  words, "  and  she  exhibited  a  tre- 
mendous bouquet  that  the  Princess  had  sent  her  with  her  compliments. 
This  gorgeous  floral  tribute  evidently  indicates  that  the  spirituelle  and 
dainty  wife  of  the  Prince  is  by  no  means  jealous  of  the  noted  actress- 
beauty — despite  the  gossip  one  hears  in  West  End  salons  and  boudoirs — 
Ay  a>  mi t  the  world  is  so  censorious!  A  rather  droll  incident  occured 
at  the  representation,  which  was  for  the  benefit  of  a  charily.  Freddy 
Gebhart  had  secured  a  big  box.  but  by  an  error  of  the  usher  he  was 
shown  into  the  Prince's  box.  When  His  Royal  Highnessarrived  Freddy 
had  to  step  out  and  go  to  his  own  quarters.  He  did  not  seem  to  like  it, 
but  the  two  admirers  of  La  Lingtry  sat  opposite  to  each  other  and  no 
doubt  enjoyed  their  own  thouchts.  Freddv.  not  to  be  outdone  by  the 
Prince,  sent  down  to  Covent  Garden  and  ordered  a  $t;o  bouquet  to  be 
composed  for  his  goddess,  and  when  it  arrived  it  required  two  men  to 
lift  it  over  the  footlights.     It  was  as  big  round  as  a  small  cart-wheel. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


RACE-COURSE    AND    SALON. 


The  ChantiUy  Derby  and  the  Duchesse  de  Mouchy's  Reception. 


Though  more  democratic  than  it  was,  and  alas  !  also  more 
horsey  and  loud,  Chantilly  is  less  rowdy  than  Longchamps, 
and  still  preserves  something  of  the  elegance  and  refinement 
which  made  it  the  most  delightful  of  all  race-courses — yes, 
more  delightful  than  even  Goodwood  or  Royal  Ascot. 
Legitimists  would  say  we  were  indebted  to  the  noble  Due 
d'Aumale  for  this — and  perhaps  we  are  to  an  extent — though 
in  a  general  way  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Aumale  family 
in  society  is  small. 

Chantilly  is  within  an  easy  three  hours'  drive  of  Paris,  and 
the  road  for  a  good  half  the  way  is  charming.  Once  you 
are  quit  of  St.  Denis,  with  its  historic  cathedral  and  un- 
pleasant smells,  you  find  yourself  in  a  characteristic  French 
landscape.  Before  you  are  the  gentle  slopes  of  Ecouen  with 
its  noble  chateau,  wherein  the  orphan  children  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  are  cared  for  and  educated  by 
the  State,and  its  artistic  colony  now  in  mourning  for  its  chief- 
poor  old  Edouard  Frere,  long  forgotten  of  the  world.  On  the 
left,  changing  with  every  light  and  shadow  that  passes  over 
it,  are  the  groves  and  copse  of  Montmorency,  beneath  which 
Jean  Jacques  loved  and  lingered.  A  little  farther  on  you 
come  to  the  queer  old  world  town  of  Luzarches,  and  im- 
mediately after  you  drive  into  the  forest,  which  you  need  not 
leave  again  till  you  reach  the  race-course.  But  nobody 
dreams  of  going  to  Chantilly  by  road.  The  rail  is  quicker, 
much  cheaper,  and  far  more  convenient.  In  forty-five 
minutes  the  express  rattles  you  down  to  the  Chantilly  station, 
whence  a  quick  quarter  of  an  hours  walk  through  the  wood 
— it  is  looking  its  best  now  in  its  early  summer  freshness — 
takes  you  to  the  grand  stand  on  the  well-kept  and  park-like 
pelousc.  Chantilly  is  just  far  enough  removed  from  the  city 
to  be  safe  from  the  rabble,  and  not  so  distant  that  you  can  not 
reach  it  without  getting  hot  and  dusty.  When  you  sit  in  the 
tribune  looking  over  the  green,  trim  little  course,  you  have 
all  the  illusion  of  being  in  your  own  grounds  enjoying  a 
spectacle  provided  for  yourself  and  a  few  friends.  The 
turreted  mansion  over  the  way  might  be  your  ancestral  hall, 
and  the  good  folk  hustling  each  other  in  the  open  are,  of 
course,  only  tenantry,  assembled  to  do  you  honor.  What  a 
pity  the  dream  should  be  cut  short  so  soon,  as  the  vulgar 
whistle  of  the  locomotive  calls  you  back  to  Paris. 

The  day  of  the  "  Prix  du  Jockey  Club"  (as  the  French 
"  Derby  "  should  be  called)  broke  gray  and  wet.  As  I  peeped 
out  of  my  window  in  the  morning  I  positively  almost  shud- 
dered— not  that  it  was  cold,  but  there  was  the  exquisite 
bonnet  to  think  of  and  that  killing  little  costume  which 
Chose  had  been  breaking  his  heart  over  for  a  week.  Happi- 
ly the  clouds  cleared  away  before  noon.  The  rain  did  its 
worst  and  stopped.  About  one  o'clock  a  "  special"  whirled 
us  out  of  the  Gare  du  Nord,  and  at  two  o'clock,  with  a  merry 
cosmopolitan  group,  I  was  enjoying  a  lunch  under  the  shadow 
of  the  grand  old  trees  in  the  forest.  I  am  afraid  the  interest 
we  all  felt  in  the  racing  we  had  come  to  see  was  of  the 
slightest.  Indeed,  between  ourselves,  most  of  us  did  not 
even  know  the  names  of  the  probable  starters,  though  we 
made  a  good  many  wild  bets  in  6}(  kids  and  cigarettes,  and 
the  vicomte,  who  had  confidently  sported  in  M.  Lupine's 
colors,  looked  so  singularly  knowing  you  never  would  have 
suspected  he  was  not — what  he  apparently  aspired  to  seem 
— a  "  bookmaker. "  The  race,  you  know,  was  supposed  to  be 
between  two  horses— J rupl?i  which  was  a  hot  favorite,  and 
M.  Lupine's  St.  Honore.  There  were  eight  or  ten  other 
animals  in  the  heat,  and  among  them  two  "outsiders" — 
named  Sycamore  and  Upas.  But  no  one  took  any 
heed  of  these.  The  only  question  raised  was — would  St. 
Honori  beat  Jupin  or  would  Jupin  pass  the  winning  post 
ahead  of  St.  Honore? 

The  bell  ringing  to  clear  the  course  for  the  big  event  of 
the  day,  interrupted  our  dejeuner  and.  sent  us  scuttling  to  our 
chairs  in  the  pesage,  where  an  hours  sunshine  had  made  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  scene,  and  everything  looked  bright, 
picturesque,  and  charming.  The  Comte  de  Paris  and  the 
Due  d'Aumale,  usually  the  central  figures  in  the  aristocratic 
private  stand,  were,  of  course,  away  tra  les  mdntes,  at  the 
royal  wedding.  In  the  absence  of  the  duke's  brother,  Prince 
de  Joinville,  and  his  nephew,  the  Due  d'Alencun  did  the 
honors  to  the  imperial  and  noble  guests  who  had  been  lunch- 
ing at  the  chateau.  Conspicuous  among  them  was  a  brill- 
iant trio,  consisting  of  the  Duchess  of  Edinburg,  and  her 
brother  and  sister-in-law,  the  Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duch- 
ess Waldemir,  of  Russia.  They  had  come  down  early  in  the 
day  to  "do"  their  first  Chantilly,  and  were  thoroughly  en- 
joying the  novelty  of  the  scene.  Not  content  with  merely 
watching  the  races,  they  moved  about  hither  and  thither, 
from  stand  to  paddock  and  from  paddock  to  stand,  with  un- 
affected eagerness.  The  duchess,  by  the  bye,  looked  as  if  a 
good  deal  of  pleasure-making  would  not  hurt  her.  She  has 
not  worn  well,  and  it  is  perhaps  time  that  she  took  a  little 
gayety;  her  married  life  has  been  somewhat  solemn  and  ex- 
clusive—different from  that  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Near 
them  I  noted  the  ex-King  of  Naples  and  his  ever  charming 
"consort,"  whom,  as  you  know,  Adolphe  Daudet  sketches 
in  "  Les  Rois  en  Exil."  Among  the  men  in  the  neighboring 
room  were  Baron  Rothschild,  the  two  Ephrussis,  Michel  and 
Maurice  (looking  none  the  worse  for  the  onslaughts  of  Dru- 
mont),  Baron  de  la  Rochette,  the  autocrat  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  Comte  de  Mornay — the  organizer  of  the  Concours  Hip- 
pique;  Baron  Hirsch,  another  of  those  whom  the  author  of 
"La  France  Juive"  has  not  spared;  Prince  Murat  and  his 
very  vulgar  son,  with  a  host  of  other  turf  celebrities.  But  I 
was  more  interested  in  a  rather  languid  and  skeptical  way, 
in  the  spectacle  of  the  "little  duke" — M.  de  Morny— whose 
engagement  to  the  daughter  of  Guzman  Blanco  was  an- 
nounced a  short  time  since.  Pooc  fiance'e,  she  must  be  very 
hard  up  for  a  husband,  or  very  anxious  to  bear  the  title  of 
duchess  to  marry  such  a  cold-blooded,  vapid  little  piece  of 
affectation  as  the  ballet-dancing  fop  for  whom  that  demented 
girl — lovely  Feyghine — killed  herself.  While  I  was  lazily 
speculating  on  Mile.  Blanco's  matrimonial  prospects,  a 
showy,  rather  overpowering  gentleman,  with  a  painfully  well- 
brushed  hat,  and  a  piercing  eye,  strode  past  me  looking  as 
if  he  owned  all  Chantilly.  It  was  Baron  Soubeyran,  the 
financier,  a  French  Jay  Gould.  The  baron  has  been  some- 
thing of  a  social  "lion"  since  his  little  adventure  with  the 


"  dead  beat  "  who  robbed  him  so  neatly  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs  at  the  insurance  office  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  He  is  an  odd  character.  Balzac  would  have  loved  to 
study  him.  His  audacity  is  unbounded.  They  say  there 
have  been  moments  when  he  has  stared  ruin  in  the  face, 
though  now  he  is  one  of  the  richest  men  on  the  Bourse. 
Together  with  his  friend,  Count  Hallez  Claparide,  the  baron 
has  been  the  successor  of  the  Due  de  Castries  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  famous  Averness  stables,  and  part  owner  of 
Jupin.  He  looked  upon  victory  as  certain.  But  for  once 
he  was  to  be  disappointed. 

The  feminine  fashionables  were,  as  usual,  divided  into  two 
antagonistic  camps.  In  the  tribunes  behind  our  chairs,  with 
the  grand  dukes  and  duchesses,  I  saw  that  most  intrepid  and 
hospitable  of  sportswomen,  the  Duchesse  d'Uzes,  beautiful 
Mine.  Bischoffsheim,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Mme.  de  Mont- 
gomery, the  omnipresent  -Princesse  de  Sagan,  and  the  hero- 
ine of  the  last  society  "incident,"  the  Duchesse  de  Mouchy. 
Over  the  way,  looking  like  so  many  peris  at  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  were  clustered  together  the  unvirtuous  battalion — 
the  stars  of  the  Variete's,  the  demi-mondaine  belles  of  the 
Avenue  de  Villiers,  the  ladies  of  the  ballet,  and,  it  struck  me, 
a  decided  sprinkling  of  other  "  ladies  "  of  even  less  reputa- 
ble standing.  Well,  it  does  not  do  to  be  over-exacting  on 
the  score  of  morality  at  Chantilly.  All  we  can  expect  is 
that  the  saints  shall  look  charming,  and  that  the  sinners,  to 
atone  for  their  naughtiness  in  some  measure,  shall  be  dressed 
to  perfection — as  only  sinners  do  dress  nowadays.  Judged 
sartorially,  they  did  not  do  so  badly,  I  thought.  Perhaps  a 
toilet  here  and  there  was  a  trifle  garish.  But  a  spot  or  two 
of  crude  color  is  not  amiss  on  a  race-course,  and  much  might 
be  forgiven  them  for  the  sake  of  the  wonderfully  "fetching" 
bonnets  which  several  of  them  had  adopted  for  the  occasion 
— decorated,  for  the  most  part,  with  wings  set  up  a  la  Mer- 
cure. 

There  were  not  many  carriages  on  the  ground.  A  few 
four  in-hands,  one  or  two  of  the  Due  d'Aumale's  voitures  de 
gala,  which  had  brought  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  Vladimir  and  their  suites  from 
the  station,  and  a  score  or  two  of  victorias. 

At  about  half-past  three,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  the 
twelve  competing  horses  were  walked  out  of  the  stables.  All 
eyes  were  turned  on  the  favorite,  Jupin,  and  his  rival  crack, 
St.  Honore,  and  the  vicomte  (who  quite  imposed  on  us  all 
that  afternoon),  having  critically  examined  them  both  through 
a  ridiculous  eye-glass  which  he  insists  on  wearing,  declared 
they  were  both  in  splendid  condition — or  "  vairy  feet "  (he 
meant  "fit,"  I  suppose),  as  he  put  it,  in  his  odious  French- 
English  jargon.  Gamin  also  came  in  for  much  admiration, 
chiefly,  I  believe,  because  he  was  "mounted"  by  Fred 
Archer,  the  famous  English  jockey.  When  Baron  Schick- 
ler's  Sycamore  and  Comte  Berteux's  Upas  issued  from  the 
paddock,  a  scornful  smile  played  about  the  vicomte's  mouth, 
and  I  caught  a  murmur  of  "  outsidaires."  Nor  did  the 
champion  of  the  celebrated  Chamant  stables,  Flls  d'Ariols, 
find  favor  in  his  eyes.  Poor  vicomte!  You  were  terribly 
out  in  your  calculations  '. 

I  won't  attempt  to  describe  the  race.  Indeed,  I  could  not 
if  I  would.  All  I  remember  is  that  somebody  dropped  a  red 
flag,  and  then  the  twelve  horses  rushed  away  in  a  compact 
body.  Jupin  and  St.  Honore  were  well  in  the  rear  when  they 
started;  but  this  did  not  trouble  their  admirers  much,  for 
with  a  superior  air  they  bade  us  "wait  and  we  would  see." 
But  half  the  race  was  run — then  two-thirds — and  still  the 
"cracks"  showed  no  haste  to  redeem  their  promise.  Gradu- 
ally the  despised  outsiders  forced  their  way  to  the  front.  I 
heard  a  cry  of  "Jupin  est  battu !  St.  Honore  est  battu  !  " 
followed  by  a  volley  of  angry  sacre-bleus /  and  nom  d'un 
chlensf  from  the  betting  men  round  about  me.  The  next 
moment  two  horses  flashed  by  neck  and  neck,  straining  every 
muscle— so  close  that  the  rush  of  air  and  the  excitement  of 
the  thing  positively  seemed  to  take  my  breath  away.  Then 
a  mighty  shout  of  rage,  delight,  and  amazement — hats  tossed 
in  mid-air — and  it  was  all  over.  Upas  and  Sycamore — the 
despised  "outsidaires" — had  run  a  dead  heat,  and  all  the 
cracks  had  been  left  nowhere.  Parisina. 

Paris,  May  30,  1886. 


Mr.  Gladstone. 
Eahnhofstrasse,  Zurich,  S\vit2erland,  May  28,  1886. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  After  looking  over  the  field  of  journalism,  European  and 
American,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  one  comes  across  a  paper  which  treats  such 
a  momentous  question  as  that  of  labor  versus  capital  in  such  a  liberal  spirit  as 
characterizes  your  treatment.  In  your  fight  against  demagogism,  against  the 
"  Pope's  Irish,"  against  the  "vicious,  idle,  political  classes";  in  your  desire  "  to 
arrest  foreign  immigration  and  to  deprive  it  of  power  of  doing  evil  ";  in  your 
efforts  to  repeal  "  all  laws  of  naturalization,  and  the  very  rigid  execution  of  laws 
to  subordinate  labor  leagues,  and  keep  them  within  the  law,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  laws  looking  to  the  protection  of  property,  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  and  the  security  of  personal  rights,"  you  have  the  heartiest  thanks  of 
every  honest  man.  In  this  noble  fight  which  you  are  waging  against  all  that  is 
vicious  in  our  politics,  you  are  singularly  almost  alone.  Knowing  your  senti- 
ments as  they  are  expressed  through  your  journal,  you  surprised  and  pained  a 
good  many  of  your  admirers  by  the  manner  in  which  you  criticised  the  author  of 
the  Home  Rule  Bill,  "Mr.  William  E.  Gladstone,  the  Premier  of  England." 
However  much  we  may  condemn  the  drastic  measures  proposed  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, but  few  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  man.  You  say  you  "sincerely  wish  to 
impress  upon  every  honorable  and  intelligent  foreigner  who  has  chosen  this  coun- 
try for  his  home ;  upon  every  worshiper  at  every  shrine  who  does  not  permit  his 
religious  opinions  to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  political  duties;  upon 
every  man  of  every  race,  of  every  faith,  of  every  color— that  he  (you)  has  no 
party,  national,  or  creed  prejudices,  and  that  he  feels  the  deepest  regret  that  he 
is  compelled  to  criticise  classes  as  he  does." 

While  alt  who  are  honest  will  admit  that  you  have  not  that  narrow  prejudice  of 
party  or  creed,  still  they  may  see  in  your  writings  a  "  bias  of  patriotism"  which, 
as  Herbert  Spencer  tells  us,  "whoever  entertains  such  a  sentiment  has  not  that 
equilibrium  of  feeling  required  for  dealing  scientifically  with  social  phenomena." 
Is  it  not  your  justifiable  hatred  of  the  "  Pope's  Irish,"  and  your  contempt  for  all 
demagogism,  which  makes  you  wonder  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  something 
of  a  humbug? — to  suspect  "that  the  Grand  Old  Man  has  been  acting  a  part, 
that  we  have  been  treated  to  more  of  burlesque  and  demagogy  than  of  states- 
manship"?— that  the  great,  surging  crowd  which  thronged  to  see  him  was  a  "pre- 
arranged mob,"  and  the  deafening  applause  but  "  prearranged  cheers '".'  Is  it 
not  just  a  little  prejudice  which  makes  you  speak  thus  1  No,  Mr.  Pixley,  I  do 
not  think  you  would  consider  Mr.  Gladstone  as  acting  a  part  in  a  vulgar  comedy 
if  you  were  entirely  free  from  prejudice.  That  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration 
has  had  failures,  and  notably  his  management  of  foreign  affairs,  all  admit ;  that 
he  does  not  rank  as  high  as  some  among  the  "  long  line  of  gifted  premiers  that 
England  has  produced  "  can  be  granted  ;  but  that  he  has  been  insincere,  that  he 
is  a  humbug,  that  he  has  been  acting  a  part  in  a  vulgar  comedy,  this,  Mr.  Pix- 
ley, I  think  can  hardly  be  admitted.  Let  us  condemn  the  measure,  not  the  man. 
He  may  be  wrong  ;  he  may  look  at  the  question  from  an  erroneous  point  of  view. 
P>ut  though  we  may  differ  with  him,  let  us  not  charge  him  with  insincerity.  Lei 
us  look  at  him  in  the  same  light  that  James  G.  Blaine  does — as  "  that  great  Eng- 
lishman of  to-day,  who,  confronted  with  obstacles  that  would  daunt  any  but  the 
dauntless,  reviled  by  those  whom  he  would  relieve  as  bitterly  as  by  those  whose 
supposed  rights  he  is  forced  to  invade,  still  labors  with  serene  courage  for  the 
amelioration  of  Ireland,  and  for  the  honor  of  the  English  name. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  ardent  admirer,  Dr.  J.  W.  Craig. 


The  jailer  of  the  Bibb  County  (Georgia)  jnil  was  surprised  to  find  that 
two  of  his  prisoners  were  cleanly  shaved  every  day  or  two.  Investigation 
showed  that  it  had  been  done  with  a  piece  of  glass  from  a  small  bottle. 


Statement  of  Facts  in  Regard  to  the   Labor  Troubles   at  the    Union 
Iron    Works. 

In  our  desire  to  present  the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  strike 
of  the  machinists  employed  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  we 
sought  and  obtained  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Dickie,  manager  of  the 
concern,  the  following  letter  : 

San  Francisco,  June  23,  1886. 

In  presenting  this  statement  it  will  be  necessary-  to  go  back  to  the  time  the 
Union  Iron  Works  started  the  ship-yard  at  the  Potrero.  In  May,  1884,  we 
started  iron  ship-building.  The  first  requisite,  after  the  necessary  plant  had  been 
secured,  was  competent  men.  We  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  good 
mechanics  who  are  already  here,  although  they  might  not  be  fully  acquainted 
with  the  work,  rather  than  import  men  whom  we  knew  nothing  about.  We 
therefore  made  a  proposition  to  several  shipwrights  then  tn  our  employ,  offering 
to  pay  them  $4  per  day  of  ten  hours,  to  work  on  iron  ships,  doing  any  part  of  the 
work  that  they  might  be  called  upon  to  do.  These  men,  belonging  to  the  Ship- 
wrights' Association,  brought  the  matter  before  their  fellow  members,  and  after 
much  discussion  it  was  decided  that  no  member  should  work  for  the  Union  Iron 
Works  on  any  vessel,  wood  or  iron.  At  the  same  time  other  members  were 
allowed  to  work  at  Oakland  on  the  railroad  companies'  boats  ten  hours  per  day 
and  for  $3.60,  and  at  Stockton  for  $3.50.  Our  men  felt  badly  treated,  paid  up 
their  dues,  tendered  their  resignations,  and  came  to  work  for  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  and  have  been  there  ever  since. 

In  March,  1885,  about  ten  months  after  the  facts  given  above,  the  boiler- 
makers  reorganized  their  society,  and  changed  its  name  from  the  "  Boiler- 
makers' "  to  the  "  Boiler-makers'  and  Iron  Ship-builders'  "  league,  and  demanded 
the  discharge  of  the  men  in  the  ship-yard,  and  that  they  should  get  their  places. 
This  we  paid  no  attention  to,  and  the  boiler-makers  struck  on  the  27th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1886.  A  committee  from  the  Federated  Trades  undertook  to  settle  the 
trouble,  and  an  agreement  was  made  with  them,  at  which  time  we  were  weak 
enough  to  discharge  one  man  that  they  named  as  being  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
The  men  in  the  boiler-shop  went  back  to  work,  but  the  real  parties  who  were 
backing  the  boiler- makers,  the  Shipwrights'  Association,  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  result— more  especially  as  the  men  in  our  ship-yard  had  formed  an  associa- 
tion named  the  "Pacific  Coast  Wood  and  Iron  Ship-building  Association." 
They  (the  shipwrights)  therefore  endeavored  to  have  the  Federated  Trades  take 
up  the  boiler- makers'  fight,  which  they  did  by  appointing  a  committee  of  three 
to  investigate  the  trouble  and  report.  This  they  did,  and  reported  that  the 
boiler-makers  had  no  cause  to  strike.  The  boiler-makers  then  made  a  demand  on 
us  to  discharge  the  men  in  the  ship-yard,  or  they  would  strike.  We  refused,  and 
they  struck  four  weeks  ago.  Their  places  have  been  filled  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  than  the  various  unions  admit  that  the  boiler-makers  are  wrong,  yet  a 
general  strike  of  all  the  trades  in  our  employ  has  been  ordered,  in  order  to  test 
whether  they  have  the  right  to  compel  us  to  discharge  whoever  they  choose  to 
name  as  not  belonging  to  their  federation.  This  fight  is  for  a  principle — that  of 
the  right  of  every  man  to  earn  his  living  and  to  sell  his  labor  to  whomsoever  and 
wherever  he  can  get  the  best  return  for  it. 

The  facts  given  above  I  have  condensed  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  make 
it  clear,  and  I  trust  they  will  enable  you  to  understand  the  whole  subject. 

If  Mr.  Frank  Roney  can  come  to  our  works,  as  he  did  on  Monday  morning, 
and  order  out  hundreds  of  men  because  we  would  not  obey  his  demand  that  we 
shut  up  the  ship-yard,  we  are  in  a  bad  way  indeed. 

Another  question  that  is  involved  in  this  matter,  is  the  fact  that  the  mechanics 
employed  in  our  ship-yard  are  English  and  Scotch  mechanics,  and  those  who  are 
trying  to  turn  them  out  are  Irish. 

Yours  truly,  G.  M.  Dickie,  Manager. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Dickie,  speaking  for  the  com- 
pany, said : 

"The  boiler- makers,  backed  by  the  Federated  Trades,  have  demanded  that  we 
discharge  all  men  in  our  employ  who  are  not  members  of  a  union  belonging  to 
the  federation.  On  that  proposition  the  position  of  the  company  is  just  this: 
That  they  will  not  discharge  a  single  man  at  the  dictation  of  any  union  or  any 
association  of  men.  We  have  no  antagonism  for  the  unions,  and  have  never 
taken  particular  interest  in  the  question  as  to  whether  men  belonged  to  unions  or 
not,  as  long  as  they  did  their  work  properly.  We  do  not  propose  that  one  set  of 
men  can  come  to  us  and  tell  us  another  set  of  men  shall  not  work.  That  is  a  pro- 
position upon  which  we  are  firm,  and  we  might  as  well  shut  up  the  works  at  once 
if  we  can  not  run  them  to  suit  ourselves.  I  can  tell  you  that  no  man  who  is  em- 
ployed by  us  under  such  circumstances,  so  long  as  he  is  competent  and  we  have 
work  for  him,  shall  be  discharged  to  make  room  for  a  man  who  has  been  out  on 
a  strike. 

These  labor  strikers  refuse  to  submit  the  question  to  arbi- 
tration unless  they  can  choose  the  arbitrators.  We  hope  this 
company  may  be  strong  enough  and  have  courage  enough  to 
resist  this  most  impudent  demand.  It  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  capital  that  we  express  this  opinion,  but  in  the  interest 
of  labor  itself.  The  Union  Iron  Works  were  employing  over 
five  hundred  men,  with  a  monthly  pay  roll  of  over  $30,000, 
all  of  whom,  except  twenty-seven  men,  were  content  with 
their  hours  of  labor,  their  treatment,  and  their  wages. 
Twenty-seven  boiler-makers,  for  some  fancied  wrong,  deter- 
mine to  suspend  their  labor  and  quit  their  employment,  and 
Mr.  Dixon,  a  master  workman,  gives  no  other  or  better 
reason  for  striking  this  blow  at  half  a  thousand  fellow- 
laborers,  and  at  millions  of  organized  capital,  than  the  fact 
that  molders,  ship-builders,  and  other  workers  in  mechanical 
employments  belong  to  a  confederated  trade  organization 
that  has  "ordered"  this  strike,  and  quoting  his  own  language, 
"  We  have  good  wages,  and  no  one  In  this  department  has  a 
grievance,  and  tlu>ugh  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  we 
must  strike  and  see  It  through."  "T.M.Dixon"  sounds  to 
us  like  an  American  name.  If  he  is  an  American,  his 
position  seems  to  us  to  be  a  most  cowardly  and  indefensible 
one.  Labor  has  the  sympathy  of  every  rational  man.  Labor 
organizations  if  governed  by  the  laws  of  common  sense, 
would  have  the  best  wishes  of  ever)'  man  who  is  compelled 
to  labor  or  who  is  living  off  the  accumulations  of  former  labor, 
but  under  the  facts  presented  in  this  war  of  confederated 
trades  against  the  Union  Iron  Works  there  is  but  one  senti- 
ment among  disinterested  people,  and  there  ought  to  be  no 
division  of  opinion  among  working  men  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  noticeable  phase  of  this  particular  strike,  that  it  is 
against  labor  and  not  against  capital.  This  is  a  conflict 
growing  out  of  the  jealousies  and  antagonisms  that  exist 
between  laborers  themselves;  one  set  of  workers  are  getting 
wages  that  somebody  thinks  ought  to  go  to  another  set  of 
workers.  There  is  no  complaint  against  the  Messrs.  Scott 
Brothers  and  Prescott  that  they  are  not  generous  employers; 
that  they  do  not  pay  full  wages,  allow  reasonable  hours,  and 
in  all  respects  treat  their  men  well.  It  is  not  denied  that 
these  gentlemen  are  enterprising,  and  they  have  created  a 
business  that  gives  employment  to  a  large  working  force. 
Once  before  this  establishment  had  trouble  because  it  insisted 
upon  the  right  to  employ  boys  as  apprentices,  against  a  most 
absurd  and  inhuman  rule  that  denied  boys  of  American  birth 
the  chance  to  learn  a  trade,  while  the  shops  were  open  to 
every  foreign  tramp  who  knocked  for  admission.  More  than 
half  the  Eastern  strikes  are  caused  by  jealous  contentions 
among  laborers  themselves,  and  not  for  any  wrong  perpe- 
trated or  threatened  by  capital.  Most  of  these  shop  and 
trade  jealousies  are  caused  by  foreign  workmen,  and  are  di- 
rected against  Americans.  When  the  farm  laborers  of  the 
West  undertook  to  come  forward  and  supply  the  places  of 
alien  workers  on  the  Jay  Gould  railroads,  they  were  met  and 
driven  back  by  foreigners  armed  with  Springfields,  who  mur- 
dered them  from  ambuscades.  The  Molly  Maguire  murders 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  coal  riots  that  have  occurred  there, 
are  not  conflicts  against  capital,  but  are  the  dissensions  of 
laborers  among  themselves.  If  the  difficulties  at  the  Union 
Foundry  have  for  their  basis  a  race  prejudice — "  Irish  against 
English  and  Scotch"— the  English  and  Scotch  will  get  very 
little  sympathy  from  us  till  they  show  enough  of  pluck  to 
fight  for  their  rights  in  a  more  spirited  manner  than  has  been 
so  far  exhibited.  We  are  never  for  the  bottom  dog,  though 
he  be  an  American  at  the  bottom  and  Irish  on  top,  till  the 
bottom  dog  begins  to  fight  for  himself. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


AN    ANTHROPOIDAL    IDYL. 


That  boy  was  for  a  long  nine  to  come  the  joy  and  the 
plague  of  my  life.  At  first,  of  course,  he  was  strictly  neutral ; 
Whe  soon  went  over  to  Xoe's  party,  and  both  of  them  to- 
gether were  too  many  for  me.  I  was  hardly  allowed  to  touch 
him.  I  gave  him  a  little  sambre-skin  pelisse  or  jacket  a  few 
days  after  he  was  born.  But  Xoe  had  very  pronounced 
views.  "  A  baby  is  like  a  flower,"  she  said  ;  "he  must  live 
in  the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine.  He  would  die  if  he  were 
swaddled  up  in  that  fine  pelisse  of  yours,  Zit.  I  never  heard 
him  crow  so  lustily  as  when  I  took  it  off.  Come  and  look  at 
him,  and  then  tell  me  if  he  wants  any  pelisses." 

Baby  certainly  seemed  far  happier  as  he  was  lying  on  his 
back  on  a  soft  grass  mat,  in  a  warm,  shady  corner,  cooing 
away  to  his  heart's  content.  He  threw  up  his  little  fists  and 
his  pretty  little  pink  toes  as  we  bent  over  him. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  sees  us,  Xoe  ?"  I  asked,  "or  if  he  hears 
us?"  And  I  began  to  boo  away  very  gently.  But  he  had 
no  ears  or  eyes  for  me. 

"  He  can  see  me,"  replied  Xoe,  exultantly,  snatching  him 
up  in  her  arms:  "and  he  can  always  hear  me.  Can't  you, 
baby?"  And  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  Xoe  was 
right.  "  He  hears  you,  too.  But  as  he  doesn't  know  what 
you  mean  yet,  he  attaches  no  importance  to  anything  you 
say.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  outside  sounds  from  the 
forest,  and  the  sea,  and  the  beasts."  (Any  one  but  Xoe  and 
her  baby  was  an  outsider  now.  it  seemed.;  "  They  have  no 
meaning  for  him  yet,  dear  little  fellow.  But  when  he  looks 
at  me,  or  laughs  or  cries,  it  is  different.  And  when  I  look  at 
him  and  try  to  talk  his  language,  it  is  different  too.  We  un- 
derstand each  other." 

Xoe  looked  wonderfully  pretty  with  her  baby  in  her  arms. 
Her  cheeks  had  a  new  color,  quite  different  from  that  of  our 
courting  days,  but  quite  as  beautiful;  and  her  eyes,  like  all 
her  words  now,  were  full  of  soft  and  gentle  meanings.  I 
could  not,  if  I  wished  it,  deny  the  truth  of  what  she  said,  so 
I  adroitly  attacked  her  in  another  direction. 

"  Cold  water  is  all  very  well,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  but  I  do  wish, 
Xoe,  you  would  not  always  be  douching  him  with  cold  water. 
I  shouldn't  like  it  myself  night  and  morning,  and  it  can't  be 
good  for  a  baby." 

Xoe  gave  a  merry  little  chuckle  at  this,  and  when  baby 
and  she  had  stared  defiantly  at  me  for  a  while,  she  conde- 
scended to  reply. 

"  My  dear  Zit,"  she  said,  "you  know  a  good  deal  about 
boats,  and  bows  and  arrows,  and  pots,  and  all  that ;  you  know 
a  little  about  horses ;  but  I  flatter  myself  I  do  know  some- 
thing about  babies!" 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should.  Xoe,"  I  cried,  "  and  I  don't 
know  where  you  learned  it!"  And  then,  before  she  could 
retort,  I  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  get  dinner  ready. 

I  was  the  hunter  and  the  cook  and  the  general  servant 
now,  and  everything  but  head-nurse,  and  as  this  was  the  first 
time  Xoe  was  going  to  dine  in  her  old  place  by  the  fire,  a 
very  pretty  little  repast  I  had  prepared. 

Baby  lay  between  us,  for  I  really  would  not  allow,  him  to 
be  altogether  monopolized,  and  said  so  plainly.  But  Xoe 
knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  our  "disputes  now  were  all  a  make- 
belief.  We  never  really  differed.  Apart  from  baby,  she  was 
ruled  by  what  I  said,  and  with  regard  to  baby  I  had  the  most 
implicit  confidence  in  his  mother. 

Xoe  hushed  him  to  sleep  on  her  knee,  and  as  soon  as  din- 
ner was  over  and  I  drew  closer  up,  I  was  graciously  allowed 
to  watch  him.  Then,  the  first  time  For  a  month,  we  had  a 
long  after-dinner  talk,  just  as  in  the  old  days,  and  when  she 
laid  her  head  on  my  shoulder  I  had  many  questions  to  ask. 

"Xoe,"  said  I,  "  I  have  been  wondering  all  day  long  what 
we  ought  to  call  him.  You  should  know.  You  found  a  name 
for  me  quick  enough." 

"  I  don't  think  it's  quite  fair  to  put  it  in  that  way,  dear," 
she  said.  "  I  liked  you  from  the  first,  and  I  don't  care  who 
knows  it.  But  that  was  very  different.  I  knew  my  Zit  would 
come  some  day  or  other.  I  expected  you,  sir.  I  was  prepared 
for  you.     But  dear  baby  was  so  thoroughly  unexpected" 

I  gave  Xoe  a  very  skeptical  look  just  then.  She  cut  her 
speech  short,  and  ended  her  argument,  as  she  generally  does, 
when  she  is  getting  the  worst  of  it,  by  saying,  "  don't  tease !  " 

I  tried  to  please  her.  I  changed  the  subject  completely. 
But  that  was  never  the  way  to  get  round  Xoe.  She  would 
talk  of  nothing  else;  and  finally  I  learned  she  had  already 
determined  to  call  the  baby  "  Zit." 

We  used  to  fight  over  this  night  by  night  for  the  next  few 
months,  and  I  was  never  perhaps  happier  in  illustration  than 
when  I  foreshadowed  the  confusion  that  would  inevitably 
ensue. 

But  baby  had  a  stronger  will  than  either  of  us.  He  called 
himself  Pip  the  moment  he  could  talk;  and  as  he  has  stuck 
to  that  name  manfully  ever  since,  I  may  as  well  call  him  Pip 
from  the  first. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  that  frightens  me, Zit,"  said  Xoe, 
when  we  had  tucked  baby  snugly  into  his  cradle,  "but  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else.  When  baby  was  born,  I  knew  for  cer- 
tain that  you  and  I  must  die.  Before  that  I  used  to  think 
that,  as  we  were  both  so  different  from  all  the  others,  we 
might  differ  from  them  here,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
more  death  in  the  world.  But  how  should  I  live  without 
you,  Zit  ? — or  how  could  you  live  without  me  ? — or  how  would 
baby  live  without  either  of  us  ? " 

Xoe's  questions  were  sometimes  terribly  perplexing.  Baby's 
arrival  had  never  struck  me  as  a  melancholy  foreshadowing 
of  our  own  departure.  I  did  not  quite  know  what  to  answer. 
So  I  kissed  her  tears  away,  and  then,  stealing  her  own  words, 
said  :  "  Don't  tease  !  " 

This  was  a  fairly  good  reply  at  the  time.  But  whenever  I 
was  away  from  home,  or  when  cither  of  them  was  ill,  or  even 
when  I  felt  unusually  dull  and  stupid,  I  used  to  ponder  over 
Xoe's  problem. 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  I  had  not  much  leisure  for  melan- 
choly reflections  just  then.  For  months  past  I  had  noticed 
a  significant  change  in  the  demeanor  of  all  the  forest  beasts. 
This  became  daily  more  pronounced.  The  deer,  as  I  have 
said,  would  not  be  driven  into  the  pitfall.  The  hideous,  shape- 
less monsters  that  infested  the  dark  places  in  the  woods  no 
longer  slunk  uneasily  aside  when  I  gave  my  cry  of  warning. 
And  one  day,  when  I  was  enjoying  very  quietly  a  little  inof- 
fensive'pig- sticking,  a  herd  of  infuriated  hears  actually  charged 


at  me  in  a  body.  I  fought  for  dear  life,  and  had  to  spear  five 
of  them  before  I  escaped  from  their  terrible  tushes.  I  said 
nothing  to  Xoe,  of  course,  and  in  itself  this  one  fight  would 
scarcely  have  been  worth  notice.  But  the  plot  was  obvious- 
ly preconcerted.  1  was  soon  convinced  beyond  all  doubt 
that  there  was  a  general  conspiracy  on  foot,  and  had  very 
good  reason  to  believe  that  those  wretched  beings  from  whom 
we  came  were  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Our  perfect  happiness, 
since  little  Pip's  arrival,  had  been  too  much  for  them  ;  and 
judging  by  the  roaring  and  bellowing,  the  hissing  and  snarl- 
ing that  went  on  in  the  forest,  the  most  preposterous  and  ex- 
aggerated accounts  were  evidently  being  circulated  about  my 
innocent  exploits  in  the  hunting-field. 

The  forest  soon  became  absolutely  crowded  with  living 
things.  Reinforcements  poured  in  from  all  sides ;  and  though 
a  certain  amount  of  indecision  was  still  visible,  I  thought  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  prevent  Xoe  and  Pip  noticing  the 
ceaseless,  tread  of  these  terrible  battalions  by  day  and  their 
horrible  sounds  by  night. 

Never  was  I  more  mistaken.  Xoe  and  her  baby  were  so 
completely  wrapped  up  in  each  other  that  nothing  short  of 
an  earthquake  would  give  them  any  uneasiness.  Every  day 
she  made  more  discoveries  out  of  Pip,  small  as  he  was,  than 
I  had  managed  to  make  out  of  the  rich,  broad  world  before 
me. 

One  afternoon  when  I  was  leaning  over  a  rock  that  com- 
manded the  valley,  planning  a  complete  system  of  fortifica- 
tions, Xoe  rushed  up  to  me,  and  in  a  low,  breathless  voice, 
cried:  "It  has  come!" 

"What  has  come?"  I  shouted,  springing  wildly  to  my  feet, 
and  seizing  a  hatchet  in  either  hand. 

"  Baby's  first  tooth,"  said  Xoe.  "  O  Zit !  are  you  not  sorry 
now  for  saying  he  was  getting  as  cross  as  you  are,  and  that 
he  really  should  not  be  allowed  to  cry  all  night  long?" 

"  Of  course  I  am  sorry,  Xoe,"  I  answered;  "and  baby  at 
all  events  does  not  think  badly  of  me.  But  are  you  sure  you 
are  right  ?     I  can't  see  it." 

"  See  it !  Who  asked  you  to  see  it  ?  "  she  retorted.  "  Per- 
haps you  can't  feel  it?" 

And  I  am  shocked  to  say  I  really  could  not.  But  I  had 
learned  to  trust  Xoe  in  these  matters,  so  I  only  kissed  Pip, 
and  said:  "Now  that  he  has  got  his  tooth,  Xoe,  I  suppose  I 
had  better  go  and  kill  a  buffalo  or  a  hog  or  two  for  his  dinner." 

Xoe  turned  upon  me  more  savagely  than  she  had  ever  done 
in  her  life. 

"Don't,  Zit!"  she  cried,  "don't  teach  the  boy  to  despise 
you!  You  can't  see  his  tooth! — you  can't  feel  his  tooth! 
Well,  perhaps  you  can't  see  his  lower  jaw  either.  It  is  not 
half  so  pronounced  as  yours !  There !  At  all  events,"  added 
Xoe,  frankly,  "  I  almost  hate  you  for  making  me  say  things 
like  this." 

Pip,  who  always  knew  far  more  than  we  thought,  set  up  a 
timely  howl  just  then,  and  in  bringing  him  round  we  recon- 
ciled each  other.  But  Xoe,  I  am  sure,  never  quite  forgave 
herself  for  the  way  she  treated  me  at  that  moment. 

This  was  one  of  the  events  that  distracted  me  from  anxious 
thoughts,  and  without  them  I  scarcely  know  what  would  have 
become  of  me.  I  grew  so  nervous  that  I  almost  slept  with 
one  eye  open.  I  spent  my  mornings  and  evenings  recon- 
noitering.  But  in  the  lazy  afternoons  I  had  my  reward,  when 
I  thought  of  nothing  but  Xoe  and  her  baby.  I  only  mention 
all  this,  however,  to  show  how  I  was  able  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  my  time  in  blocking  up  the  pass.  With  a  few  stout 
young  trees  as  levers  I  piled  stone  upon  stone,  rock  upon 
rock,  trunk  upon  trunk,  so  that  we  were  not  only  completely 
fortified  on  this  side,  but  were  furnished  with  an  almost  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  ponderous  missiles.  Xoe  surprised  me 
at  my  work  one  bright  and  very  sunny  afternoon.  She  had 
strolled  down  lazily  with  baby  in  her  arms,  singing  softly  as 
she  came.  She  found  me,  as  it  happened,  just  as  I  was 
straining  every  muscle  to  upset  a  big  rock  from  which  we 
had  often  watched  the  sun  sink  into  the  sea  over  our  islands. 

"More  mysteries,  Zit?"  she  said,  quietly.  "Why  can't 
you  tell  me  everything  ? " 

Then  she  stopped  short.  There  was  no  time  to  tell  her 
everything  when  the  whole  forest  reechoed  with  the  most 
hideous  sounds,  and  when  every  other  tree  concealed  the 
outline  of  some  monstrous  form. 

Xoe,  as  she  always  does  in  times  of  emergency,  saw  some- 
thing of  what  had  happened. 

"  Poor  old  Zit !  "  she  said,  "  you  look  awfully  tired.  I  had 
no  right  to  scold  you.  I  would  not  frighten  baby  for  worlds, 
and  you  knew  that  if  you  frightened  me  you  frightened  baby. 
You  are  always  thoughtful.  But  what  shall  we  do  now,  and 
how  can  I  help  you  ?" 

"  Put  baby  on  the  grass,  dear,"  I  answered,  knowing  that 
hard  work  was  the  best  thing  possible  for  her  at  the  mo- 
ment; "then  help  me  to  push  this  rock  into  its  place.  It 
will  be  the  keystone  of  the  whole  position.  When  that  is 
fixed,  we  shall  be  perfectly  safe  for  a  while." 

"There!"  cried  Xoe,  when  our  task  was  done,  "we  are 
perfectly  safe.  You  said  so  yourself,  Zit;  and  now  that  we 
are  safe,  I  think  you  might  have  really  asked  what  brought 
baby  and  me  down  here  so  unexpectedly." 

"You  are  never  unexpected,"  I  replied;  "1  was  sick  of 
struggling  alone.     You  came  just  when  you  were  needed." 

"  Of  course,"  cried  Xoe,  triumphantly  ;  "but  why  did  we 
come?     Because  baby  speaks." 

I  turned  round  to  baby,  who  had  been  lying  neglected  on 
the  grass  all  this  time.  He  threw  his  little  arms  toward  me, 
and,  in  support  of  his  mother's  assertion,  said  "  Papa"  as 
clearly  and  distinctly  as  I  could  have  said  it  myself  if  I  had 
happened  to  try. 

But  we  spent  a  terrible  evening.  The  shrieks  and  roars 
from  the  forests  grew  louder  and  fiercer.  The  air  was  filled 
with  clouds  of  villainous  insects.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  creeping  things  innumerable.  I  piled  all  the  arms  I  had 
in  a  great  heap  close  beside  us,  and  we  sat  hand  in  hand  be- 
side the  fire  till  midnight.  Then  1  persuaded  Xoe  to  let  me 
go  down  to  the  pass. 

Before  starting,  however,  we  both  stood  watching  baby  for 
a  while.  He  was  sleeping  very  pleasantly.  He  smiled  as 
we  looked  at  him,  and  as  he  smiled  we  knew  that  happy, 
peaceful  dreams  of  mysteries  about  which  neither  of  us  knew 
anything  were  passing  through  his  mind.  I  stooped  and 
kissed  him  softly.     I  kissed  Xoe,  too.     Then  I  went. 

I  found,  as  I  had  feared,  that  the  fortifications  were  being 
rapidly  destroyed.  I  used  my  lever  as  I  had  planned,  and 
every  ponderous  rock  that  went  crashing  through  the  pass 


brought  back  an  answering  echo  of  pain.  For  a  moment 
the  horde  below  were  disconcerted — and  then,  with  a  cry 
that  began  in  defiance  and  ended  in  despair,  they  turned  and 
fled. 

I  returned  home  joyfully.  I  told  Xoe  my  good  news.  She 
pretended  to  be  just  as  satisfied  as  I  tried  to  look.  Then, 
somehow  or  other,  I  dozed  off.  Suddenly  I  heard  Xoe  shriek 
out.  I  leaped  to  my  feet.  I  saw  her  smite  a  ghastly,  black 
shadow  with  a  burning  brand  plucked  from  the  fire.  It  dis- 
appeared into  the  outer  darkness  with  a  yell  of  intense  agony, 
and  then  I  saw  Xoe  snatch  baby  up  from  the  grass  and  cover 
him  with  kisses. 

"  He  dropped  from  a  tree.  He  tried  to  steal  baby  ! "  she 
cried  ;  "  I  can  stay  here  no  longer.  Don't  be  frightened  Zit," 
she  added,  gently ;  "  baby  is  cooing  and  crowing  again. 
Nothing  frightens  him.     But  go  we  must." 

"Why  should  we  go?"  I  said;  "  why  not  keep  them  at 
bay,  and  drive  them  back  terror-stricken  and  dismayed?  If 
we  do  go  they  will  destroy  all  your  things,  Xoe,  and,  then, 
where  shall  we  go  to?" 

"  To  our  island,  of  course,"  said  Xoe,  pressing  Pip  to  her 
breast ;  "  what  do  I  care  for  the  things  when  baby's  life  isal 
stake  !      Come  and  find  the  boat !  " 

From  the  sound  of  the  falling  rocks  I  knew  that  the  enemy 
had  returned,  and  that  my  fortress  was  being  rapidly  demol 
ished.  It  was  too  late  to  hesitate  now.  I  took  baby  in  one 
arm,  and  with  the  other  I  helped  Xoe  down  the  steep  path 
that  led  directly  to  the  river  and  the  sea. 

We  spent  the  most  past  painful  half-hour  in  our  lives  in 
clambering  over  the  stones.  Now  and  then  the  terrific 
sounds  behind  us  compelled  us  to  look  back,  and  through  the 
gloomy  night  we  saw  the  remains  of  our  fire  being  hurled 
about  hither  and  thither  by  invisible  hands.  This  diversion, 
in  all  probability,  saved  our  lives.  We  leaped  into  our  boat 
and  pushed  wildly  off  from  that  accursed  shore.  Just  as  we 
did  so  the  heavy  clouds  rolled  away  from  the  moon,  reveal- 
ing a  perfect  panorama  of  horrors. 

The  shore  was  lined  with  hideous,  monstrous  forms  right 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  But  they  could  not  pass  beyond 
it.  We  were  safe  now,  and,  under  the  spell  of  some  dreadful 
fascination,  I  turned  to  watch  the  terrible  drama  being  played 
out  before  us. 

The  Beasts  had  dared  to  declare  war  against  Man,  and 
were  now  venting  their  disappointed  fury  on  each  other.  I 
could  see  in  the  distance  the  hatchets  and  spears  I  had  so 
prized  wielded  madly  and  fiercely  by  scores  of  bony  hands. 
I  could  hear  the  cries  of  the  great  beasts,  as  with  bleeding 
flanks  they  learned  for  the  first  time  what  real  pain  was. 
Unsightly  forms  1  knew  of  old  leaped  in  and  out  of  the  seeth- 
ing crowd  with  such  prodigious  rapidity  that  they  seemed 
well-nigh  innumerable.  Then,  with  maddening  roars,  each 
beast  turned  on  the  monstrous  creature  nearest,  and  began  a 
combat  of  life  and  death. 

Here  Xoe  touched  me  gently  on  the  shoulder.  "  It  is  an 
awful  punishment,  Zit,"  she  said  ;  "  but  we  must  not  wait  to 
see  it  out.     What  should  we  do  if  baby  caught  cold  ?     Row 


The  morning  sun  sprang  up  red  and  glowing  from  the  sea, 
to  give  a  genial  warmth  to  the  fresh  salt  breeze  that  awak- 
ened Pip,  as  he  lay,  a  rosy  little  mite,  in  the  midst  of  his 
magnificently  pilastered  nursery.  He  opened  his  brown  eyes 
in  amazement.  But  he  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and 
its  incongruity  amused  him  immensely.  He  laughed  aloud, 
and  as  Xoe,  of  course,  chimed  in,  their  ringing  voices,  blend- 
ing merrily  together,  filled  these  vast  glittering  halls  with  a 
joyous  life  to  which  for  countless  ages  of  time  they  had  been 
strangers. 

Inspired  by  these  cheerful  sounds,  I  went  outside  to  look 
once  more  at  the  main  land.  It  was  still  covered  by  the 
thick  mist;  but,  as  the  rising  sun  left  the  mist  beneath,  I  felt 
that  a  new  life  had  dawned  upon  me  too.  What  were  my 
wrecked  homestead  and  all  my  shattered  inventions  to  me 
now,  so  long  as  my  wife  and  child  were  safe!  Henceforth, 
as  far  as  I  could  will  it,  all  my  interests,  all  my  joys,  must  be 
wrapped  up  in  them.  It  was,  indeed,  in  that  early  stroll 
along  the  island  beach  that  a  most  extraordinary  change  in 
me  really  took  place  and  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  I 
became  a  husbandman  instead  of  a  wanderer,  a  herdsman 
instead  of  a  hunter.  I  was  dreamfully  wondering  how  the 
change  would  eventually  be  worked  out,  when  Xoe  called  to 
me  from  the  cave  to  ask  what  I  thought  about  breakfast. 

"  I  should  like  it  above  all  things,''  I  answered.  "  You 
light  a  fire,  Xoe,  and  long  before  you  are  ready  1  shall  have 
plenty  for  you  to  cook." 

Nor  was  my  confidence  misplaced.  I  had  not  gone  ten 
yards  when  I  stumbled  across  an  enormous  turtle.  I  picked 
myself  up  with  an  apology,  but  the  ungrateful  brute  threw  up 
such  a  shower  of  sand  with  her  flappers  that  she  was  well 
over  the  water's  edge  before  1  could  clear  my  eyes.  How- 
ever, I  had  fallen  into  a  nest  of  turtle's  eggs  to  begin  with; 
and  as  I  chased  the  turtle  into  the  sea,  I  contrived  to  catch 
a  couple  of  big  black  lobsters.  I  laid  the  lobsters  beside  the 
eggs,  and  then  went  a  little  way  inland,  where  I  discovered 
plenty  of  ripe  dates  and  pomegranates.  There  were,  I  knew, 
two  or  three  earthen  pots  in  the  boat;  and,  considering  our 
circumstances,  we  breakfasted  sumptuously.  Baby,  out  of 
pure  good-nature,  nothing  more,  took  the  liveliest  interest  in 
the  proceedings,  clapping  his  little  hands  manfully;  and  he 
was  not  half  so  disconcerted  as  we  were  when  the  black  lob- 
sters turned  scarlet  in  the  pot. 

Watching  Xoe  narrowly,  I  could  see  that  in  spite  of  the 
entertainment  Pip  gave  us,  she  was  still  very  dull  at  heart. 
She  could  never  keep  a  secret  long,  and  soon  she  told  me 
what  was  the  matter. 

"  I  will  never  set  foot  on  that  miserable  shore  again,  never!" 
she  cried;  "and  no  more  shall  Pip.  My  mind  is  quite  made 
up,  Zit;  nothing  can  shake  it.  Once  for  all,  come  what  may, 
we  must  break  with  our  past,  if  not  for  our  own  sakes,  for 
baby's.  Those  horrible,  mean  creatures  are  jealous  of  him 
and  his  beauty  and  the  joy  we  have  in  him.  What  are  they 
to  us,  or  we  to  them  ?  We  will  go  on  from  island  to  island 
through  the  world,  till  even  the  very  memory  of  them  shall 
be  left  so  far  behind  that  baby  will  never  hear  the  faintest 
echo  of  it.  Somewhere,  Zit,  we  shall  find  a  pleasant  resting- 
place,  where  the  past  is  all  unknown,  and  where  the  beasts 
shall  be  as  friendly  and  as  gentle  as  they  were  at  first ;  and 
there  we  will  find  our  home." 

There  was  much   in  what  Xoe  said.     Indeed,   I   had,  or 
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rather  perhaps  now  I  thought  I  had,  turned  it  over  in  my 
mind  during  my  morning  stroll.  I  said  nothing  of  this.  I 
only  told  her  then,  as  I  tell  her  still,  that  in  all  grave  matters 
her  thoughts  and  mine  are  the  same.  We  agreed  that  Pip 
must  never  know  anything  of  the  misery  and  degradation  of 
our  past ;  but  that,  as  we  were  perfectly  safe,  we  would  halt 
here  for  a  while  and  go  on  when  we  chose.  Then,  after  a  lit- 
tle fight,  Xoe  agreed  that  I  should  reconnoiter  our  old  home 
when  I  could,  so  as  to  look  after  the  horses  and  save  what  I 
was  able  from  the  wreck.  After  settling  our  future  plans,  we 
spent  a  very  happy  day,  all  the  happier  because  it  was  one 
long  picnic,  in  which  we  had  to  invent  everything  afresh. 

While  Xoe  and  Pip  were  having  their  regular  siesta,  I  cut 
down  the  shattered  trunk  of  a  curious  old  tree,  the  big  hol- 
lows in  which  were  almost  filled  with  honey-comb.  The  bees 
buzzed  about  me  in  swarms  till  I  was  nearly  blinded.  But, 
like  the  beasts  at  first,  they  were  too  much  astonished  to  re- 
sent anything  1  did ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  till  years  after- 
ward that  I  learned  to  my  cost  how  bees  could  sting.  The 
fragrance  of  the  honey,  which  had  attracted  my  attention 
originally,  was  quite  justified  by  its  taste. 

I  bore  it  off  in  triumph  to  the  cave.  I  stole  in  quietly  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  siesta.  But  the  siesta  was  a  noisy  one. 
There  was  Xoe,  half  hidden  in  her  long  yellow  hair,  her 
cheeks  flushed  with  romping,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  fun, 
crouching  down  at  the  farther  end  of  the  hall ;  and  in  the 
middle  Pip,  on  his  hands  and  his  sturdy  little  brown  legs, 
was  taking  his  afternoon  lesson  in  crawling,  or  whatever  one 
might  term  the  vigorous  method  in  which,  by  a  series  of  lit- 
tle leaps  and  bounds  and  much  laughing  and  shouting,  he 
contrived  to  cover  the  ground.  He  had  just  started  for  Xoe 
when  I  came  in.  But  he  turned  at  once  and  crept  lustily 
toward  me,  in  spite  of  all  her  enticements.  I  broke  off  a 
tiny  bit  of  honeycomb,  and  Pip  gave  a  shout  of  decided  ap- 
probation when  he  tasted  it. 

"You  are  a  cheat!"  cried  Xoe,  pretending  to  be  vexed, 
though  in  reality  there  was  nothing  she  liked  better  than  be- 
ing cut  out  here  by  me.  "  You  are  a  cheat,  sir,  and,  good 
gracious  !  what  are  you  tempting  the  poor,  innocent  child  to 
eat  ? "  Then,  in  the  very  middle  of  her  scolding,  she  too 
gave  a  cry7  of  delight. 

I  was  walking  slowly  before  him,  holding  a  great  piece  of 
honeycomb  in  front  of  me,  and  so  anxious  was  Pip  to  get 
possession  of  it  that  he  forgot  all  his  terrors,  balanced  him- 
self on  his  little  feet  for  a  moment,  and  then  toddled  bravely 
after  me  as  I  retreated. 

"  Don't  touch  him,  Zit  I "  cried  Xoe,  clapping  her  hands. 
"  Let  him  fall  if  he  must ;  it  will  only  give  him  confidence, 
and  he  will  pick  himself  up  again.  Make  him  run  after  you 
right  down  the  hall." 

After  one  or  two  preliminary  tumbles,  Pip  actually  accom- 
plished this  tremendous  feat.     We  were  both  astonished. 

"  Well,  you  are  wonderful  creatures,"  said  Xoe,  patting  his 
head  and  mine  impartially  as  we  reached  her.  "  I  never 
gave  you  credit  for  so  much  sense,  Zit.  Here  have  I  been 
slaving  away  for  weeks  together,  trying  to  teach  him  to  walk, 
and  without  thinking  twice  about  it  you  discover  the  way 
and  rob  me  of  all  my  glory.  O  Zit !  Zit :  I  shall  never  bear 
the  last  of  this.     Give  me  a  bit  of  that  yellow  stuff !" 

Pip  toddled  after  her,  just  as  prettily  as  he  had  done  after 
me.     Xoe  was  quite  satisfied. 

"  Isn't  he  manly  ?"  she  cried.  "  Look  how  he  puts  his  feet 
down  and  holds  his  hands  out !  Were  you  ever  so  proud  of 
him  before,  Zit  ?" 

But  Pip,  judging  by  the  way  he  crowed  and  shouted,  was 
just  as  proud  of  himself  as  ever  I  or  even  his  mother  could 
be.  To  keep  up  old  traditions,  we  took  our  dinner  in  the 
open.  The  afternoon  was  very  still  and  warm.  The  blue 
sea  ran  merrily  up  the  glittering  floor  of  the  little  cove,  and 
the  waves,  as  they  died  away  on  the  white  sand  at  our  feet, 
laughed  and  sparkled  in  the  sunshine.  One  solitary  bird  on 
a  tree  somewhere  far  behind  us  trilled  a  passionate  appeal 
to  a  mate  who  never  answered. 

[CONCLUDED   NEXT   WEEK.) 
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It  will  hardly  be  thought  that  there  are  not  on  the  whole 
globe  fifty  cities  containing  200,000  people  ;  but  such  is  the 
fact,  and  any  one  may  convince  himself  of  it  by  consulting  a 
geographical  dictionary.  It  would  seem  at  first  that  there 
must  be  at  least  200  cities  of  200,000  population  ;  but  there 
is  not  one-fourth  of  the  number.  Of  these  Great  Britain 
has  about  9  ;  France,  3  ;  Italy,  4 ;  Germany  (proper),  5  or  6 ; 
China,  some  9;  India,  8  or  9,  and  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  census,  9  or  10.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  a  country  only  100  years  old,  should  have  as  many  (if 
not  more)  large  cities  as  the  oldest  lands ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that,  before  another  century,  we  shall  count  as  large 
a  number  of  cities  of  200,000  inhabitants  as  there  are  now  in 
the  whole  world.  New  Yorkers  may  look  with  a  certain  dis- 
dain upon  towns  of  that  size,  but  when  they  remember  how 
few  there  are,  their  disdain  should  be  modified,  if  not  con- 
verted into  respect.  We  are  all  inclined  to  think  that  old 
and  famous  capitals,  like  Cordova,  Granada,  Cadiz,  Florence, 
Venice,  Padua,  Verona,  Bologna,  Warsaw,  Cracow,  Antwerp, 
Ghent,  Rotterdam,  Leyden,  Leipsic,  must  be  very  large, 
though  they  really  have  no  more  than  from  70,000  to  140,- 
000  or  1 50,000  people  each.  The  cities  that  can  lay  claim  to 
100,000  population  and  upward,  are  perhaps  about  150,  and 
these  include  many  of  those  which  at  first  thought  we  should 
suppose  contained  two  or  three  times  the  number.  This 
planet  is  very  little  after  all.  Its  millions  are  not  near  so 
numerous  as  it  would  seem  that  they  ought  to  be,  and  the 
bulk  of  these  do  not  come  within  our  idea  of  civilization,  any 
more  than  we  come  within  their  idea  of  it.  The  more  we 
know  of  our  small  world,  the  more  insignificant  it  appears. 


Thirty-five  business  men  who  daily  travel  between  Bos- 
ton and  Falmouth,  on  the  Old  Colony  road,  by  paying  one 
hundred  dollars  each  in  addition  to  the  regular  fare,  have 
secured  the  exclusive  service  of  a  train  that  is  said  to  make 
the  fastest  time  in  America.  The  journey  usually  requires 
three  hours,  but  "The  Flying  Dude,"  as  the  boys  call  it,  can 
do  it  in  one  hour  and  ten  minutes. 


Twenty-two  years  ago  E.  G.  Short,  of  Carthage,  N.  Y., 
stamped  his  initials  on  a  copper  cent.  A  few  days  ago  the 
cent  came  back  to  him  through  the  hands  of  a  customer. 


To  a  Gardener. 
Friend,  in  my  mountain -side  demesne 
My  plain-beholding,  rosy,  green. 
And  linnet- haunted  garden  ground. 
Let  still  the  esculents  abound. 
Let  first  the  onion  flourish  there; 
Rose  among  roots,  the  maiden  fair. 
Wine -flavored  and  poetic  soul 
Of  the  capacious  salad  bowl. 
Let  thyme  the  mountaineer  {to  dress 
The  tinier  birds),  and  wading  cress, 
The  lover  of  the  shallow  brook, 
From  all  our  plots  and  borders  look. 
Nor  crisp  and  ruddy  radish,  nor 
Peasecods  for  the  child's  pinafore, 
Be  lacking ;   nor  of  salad  clan 
The  last  and  least  that  ever  ran 
About  great  nature's  garden  beds. 
Nor  thence  be  missed  the  speary  heads 
Of  artichoke ;   nor  thence  the  bean. 
That  gathered  innocent  and  green. 
Out-savors  the  belauded  pea. 
These  lend,  I  prithee ;   and  for  me, 
Thy  most  long-suffering  master,  bring 
In  April,  when  the  linnets  sing 
And  the  days  lengthen  more  and  more. 
At  sundown,  to  the  kitchen  door. 
And  I,  being  provided  thus, 
Shall,  with  superb  asparagus, 
A  book,  a  taper,  and  a  cup 
Of  country  wine,  divinely  sup. 
— Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  June. 


Artemis  in  Sierra. 
Dramatis  Persons:   POET;   PHILOSOPHER  ;  JONES  OF  MARIPOSA. 

Poet. 
Halt!     Here  we  are.     Now  wheel  your  mare  a  trifle 

Just  where  you  stand;  then  doff  your  hat  and  swear 
Never  yet  was  scene  you  might  cover  with  your  rifle 
Half  as  complete  or  as  marvelously  fair. 
Philosopher. 
Dropped  from  Olympus,  or  lifted  from  Arcady, 

Swung  like  a  censer,  six  thousand  feet  on  high — 
So  like  a  dream  that  one  is  half  afraid  he 
Speaks  but  to  see  it  dissolve  into  the  sky! 
Poet. 
Well  you  may  say  so.     The  clamor  of  the  river. 

Hum  of  base  toil,  and  man's  ignoble  strife 
Halt  far  below,  where  the  stifling  sunbeams  quiver, 

But  never  climb  to  this  purer,  higher  life! 
Not  to  this  glade,  where  Jones  of  Mariposa, 

Simple  and  meek  as  his  flocks  we're  looking  at, 
Tenas  his  soft  charge ;  nor  where  his  daughter  Rosa — 
[A  shot.]    Hallo!     What's  that? 
Philosopher. 

A — something  thro'  my  hat. 
Bullet,  I  think.     You  were  speaking  of  his  daughter? 
Poet. 
Yes;  but — your  hat  you  were  moving  thro'  the  leaves; 
Likely  he  thought  it  some  eagle  bent  on  slaughter. 
Lightly  he  shoots.     [A  second  shot.'] 
Philosopher. 

As  one  readily  perceives. 
Still,  he  improves!     This  time  your  hat  has  got  iL 

Quite  near  the  band!     Eh?    Oh,  just  as  you  please: 
Stop,   or  go  on. 

Poet. 
Perhaps  we'd  better  trot  it 
Down  through  the  hollow,  and  up  among  the  trees. 
Both. 
Trot,  trot,  trot,  where  the  bullets  can  not  follow; 
Trot  down  and  up  again  among  the  laurel  trees. 
Philosopher. 
Thanks,  that  is  better.     Now  of  this  shot-dispensing 
Jones  and  his  girl:  you  were  saying — ? 
Poet. 

Well,  you 

I — hang  it  all!     Oh!  what's  the  use  of  fencing? 
Sir,  I  confess  it! — these  shots  were  meant  for  me. 
Philosopher. 
You ! — are  you  mad? 

Poet. 
God  knows  ;  I  shouldn't  wonder ! 
I  love  this  coy  nymph,  who,  cold  as  yonder  peak, 
Shines  on  the  river  it  feeds,  yet  keeps  asunder. 

Long  have  I  worshipped,  but  never  dared  to  speak. 
Till  she,  no  doubt,  her  love  no  longer  hiding. 

Waked  by  some  chance  word  her  father's  jealousy  ; 
Slipped  her  disdain — as  an  avalanche  down  gliding — 
Swept  flocks  and  kin  away  to  clear  a  path  for  me. 
Hence  his  attack. 

Philosopher. 
I  see.     What  1  admire 
Chiefly,  I  think,  in  your  idyl,  so  to  speak. 
Is  the  shy  modesty  that  checks  your  youthful  fire — 

Absence  of  self-love,  and  abstinence  of  cheek  ! 
Still,   I  might  mention,  I've  met  the  gentle  Rosa — 

Danced  with  her  thrice,  to  her  father's  jealous  dread  ; 
And,  it  is  possible,  she's  happened  to  disclose  a — 

Ahem !     You  can  fancy  why  he  shoots  at  me  instead. 
Poet. 
You? 

Philosopher. 
Me,     But  kindly  take  your  hand  from  the  revolver 
I  am  not  choleric — but  accidents  may  chance. 
And  here's  the  father,  who  alone  can  be  the  solver 
Of  this  twin  riddle  of  the  hat  and  the  romance. 
[Enter  Jones  of  Mariposa.] 
Poet. 
Speak,  shepherd  mine! 

Philosopher — Hail !  time-and-cartridge-waster ! 
Aimless  exploder  of  theories  and  skill! 
Whom  do  you  shoot? 

Jones  of  Mariposa. 

Well,  shootin'  ain't  my  taste,  or, 
Ef  I  shoot  anything,  I  only  shoot  to  kill. 
That  ain't  what's  up.     I  only  kern  to  tell  ye — 

Sportin'  or  courtin' — trot  homeward  for  your  life! 
Gals  will  be  gals,  and  p'raps  it's  just  ez  well  ye 
Lamed  there  was  one  had  no  wish  to  be  a  wife. 
Poet. 
What? 

Philosopher. 
Is  this  true? 

Jones  of  Mariposa. 

I  reckon  it  looks  like  it. 
She  saw  ye  comin'.     My  gun  was  standin'  by. 
She  made  a  grab,  and,  'fore  I  up  could  strike  it. 
Blazed  at  ye  both.     The  critter  is  so  shy  ! 
Poet. 
Who? 

Jones  of  Mariposa. 
My  darter! 

Philosopher. 
Rosa? 
Jones  of  Mariposa. 

Same !     Good-bye ! 
—Bret  Harte  in  Harpers    Weekly. 


THE    POETRY    OF    PROSE. 

"  The  Valley  of  the  Many-Colored  Grass." 

She  whom  I  loved  in  youth,  and  of  whom  I  now  pen  calm- 
ly and  distinctly  these  remembrances,  was  the  sole  daughter 
of  the  only  sister  of  my  mother  long  departed.  Eleonora  was 
the  name  of  my  cousin.  We  had  always  dwelled  together, 
beneath  a  tropical  sun,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Many-Colored 
Grass.  No  unguided  footstep  ever  came  upon  that  vale;  for 
it  lay  far  away  up  among  a  range  of  giant  hills  that  hung 
beetling  around  about  it,  shutting  out  the  sunlight  from  its 
sweetest  recesses.  No  path  was  trodden  in  its  vicinity;  and 
to  reach  our  happy  home,  there  was  need  of  putting  back 
with  force  the  foliage  of  many  thousands  of  forest  trees,  and 
of  crushing  to  death  the  many  millions  of  fragrant  flowers. 
Thus  it  was  that  we  lived  all  alone,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
world  without  the  valley — I,  and  my  cousin,  and  her  mother. 

From  the  dim  regions  beyond  the  mountains  at  the  upper 
end  of  our  enclosed  domain  there  crept  out  a  narrow  and 
deep  river,  brighter  than  all  save  the  eyes  of  Eleonora ;  and, 
winding  stealthily  about  in  mazy  courses,  it  passed  away,  at 
length,  through  a  shadowy  gorge,  among  hills  still  dimmer 
than  those  whence  it  had  issued.  We  called  it  the  "River 
of  Silence,"  for  there  seemed  to  be  a  hushing  influence  to 
its  flow.  No  murmur  arose  from  its  bed,  and  so  gently  it 
wandered  along  that  the  pearly  pebbles  upon  which  we 
loved  to  gaze,  far  down  within  its  bosom,  stirred  not  at  all, 
but  lay  in  a  motionless  content,  each  in  its  own  station, 
shining  on  gloriously  forever. 

The  margin  of  the  river,  and  of  the  many  dazzling  rivu- 
lets that  glided  through  devious  ways  into  its  channel,  as 
well  as  the  spaces  that  extended  from  the  margins  away 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  streams  until  they  reached  the 
bed  of  pebbles  at  the  bottom — these  spots,  not  less  than  the 
whole  surface  of  the  valley,  from  the  river  to  the  mountains 
that  girded  it  in,  were  carpeted  all  by  a  soft  green  grass, 
thick,  short,  perfectly  even,  and  vanilla-perfumed,  but  so  be- 
sprinkled throughout  with  the  yellow  buttercup,  the  white 
daisy,  the  purple  violet,  and  the  ruby-red  asphodel,  that  its 
exceeding  beauty  spoke  to  our  hearts,  in  loud  tones,  of  the 
love  and  of  the  glory  of  God. 

And  here  and  there,  in  groves  about  this  grass,  like  wilder- 
nesses of  dreams,  sprang  up  fantastic  trees,  whose  tall,  slen- 
der stems  stood  not  upright,  but  slanted  gracefully  toward 
the  light  that  peered  at  noonday  into  the  centre  of  the  val- 
ley. Their  bark  was  speckled  with  the  vivid,  alternate  splen- 
dor of  ebony  and  silver,  and  was  smoother  than  all  save  the 
cheeks  of  Eleonora,  so  that,  but  for  the  brilliant  green  of  the 
huge  leaves  that  spread  from  their  summits  in  long,  tremu- 
lous lines,  dallying  with  the  zephyrs,  one  might  have  fancied 
them  giant  serpents  of  Syria,  doing  homage  to  their  sover- 
eign, the  sun. 

Hand  in  hand  about  this  valley,  for  fifteen  years,  roamed 
I  with  Eleonora  before  love  entered  within  our  hearts.  It 
was  one  evening  at  the  close  of  the  third  lustrum  of  her  life, 
and  of  the  fourth  of  my  own,  that  we  sat,  locked  in  each 
others  embrace,  beneath  the  serpent-like  trees,  and  looked 
down  within  the  waters  of  the  River  of  Silence  at  our  images 
therein.  We  spoke  no  words  during  the  rest  of  that  sweet 
day;  and  our  words  even  upon  the  morrow  were  tremulous 
and  few.  We  had  drawn  the  god  Eros  from  that  wave,  and 
now  we  felt  that  he  had  enkindled  within  us  the  fiery  souls 
of  our  forefathers.  The  passions  which  had  for  centuries 
distinguished  our  race  came  thronging  with  the  fancies  for 
wTiich  they  had  been  equally  noted,  and  together  breathed  a 
delirious  bliss  over  the  Valley  of  the  Many-Colored  Grass. 
A  change  fell  upon  all  things.  Strange,  brilliant  flowers, 
star-shaped,  burst  out  upon  the  trees  where  no  flowers  had 
been  known  before.  The  tints  of  the  green  carpet  deepened ; 
and  when,  one  by  one,  the  white  daisies  shrank  away,  there 
sprang  up  in  place  of  them  ten  by  ten  of  the  ruby-red  aspho- 
del. And  life  arose  in  our  paths ;  for  the  tall  flamingo,  hith- 
erto unseen,  with  all  gay  glowing  birds,  flaunted  his  scarlet 
plumage  before  us.  The  golden  and  silver  fish  haunted  the 
river,  out  of  the  bosom  of  which  issued,  little  by  little,  a  mur- 
mur that  swelled  at  length  into  a  lulling  melody  more  divine 
than  those  of  the  harp  of  /Eolus — sweeter  than  all,  save  the 
voice  of  Eleonora.  And  now,  too,  a  voluminous  cloud,  which 
we  had  long  watched  in  the  region  of  Hesper,  floated  out 
thence,  all  gorgeous  in  crimson  and  gold,  and  settling  in 
peace  above  us,  sank,  day  by  day,  lower  and  lower,  until  its 
edges  rested  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  turning  all  their 
dimness  into  magnificence,  and  shutting  us  up,  as  if  forever, 
within  a  magic  prison-house  of  grandeur  and  glory. — Extract 
from  "  Eleanora  "  by  Edgar  A.  Poe. 


The  only  means  of  which  we  can  conceive  within  human 
power  for  the  prevention,  or  at  best  the  rendering  less  fre- 
quent, of  cyclones,  is  in  the  covering  of  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try as  much  as  possible  with  trees  and  verdure.  Let  there 
be  ascending  moisture  instead  of  ascending  currents  of  heated 
air.  In  the  great  timbered  valleys  of  the  Amazon  cyclones 
are  unknown  ;  yet  when  we  look  at  the  formation  of  the  land, 
it  is  probably  one  of  the  most  monotonously  level  regions  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  vast  area  drained  by  the  Ama- 
zon and  its  tributaries  might  be  packed  the  whole  United 
States  and  not  one  of  its  boundaries  would  anywhere  be 
touched.  Seen  from  any  of  the  eastern  spires  of  the  Andes, 
this  whole  region  is  a  sea  of  verdure.  The  boundless  and 
unbroken  forests  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  illimitable 
meadow.  From  the  grassy  steppes  of  Venezuela  to  the  tree- 
less pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  expands  this  sea  of  verdure. 
In  it  we  might  at  almost  any  point  draw  a  circle  of  eleven 
hundred  miles  in  diameter,  within  which  all  would  be  an  un- 
broken evergreen  forest.  And  so  matted,  corded,  and  fes- 
tooned with  vines  are  all  the  trees  of  this  forest,  and  such  is 
the  exuberance  of  the  undergrowth,  that  a  "macheta"  must 
be  used  with  which  to  hew  a  way  into  the  wall  of  vegetation 
the  moment  the  voyager  on  one  of  the  rivers  puts  foot  ashore 
from  his  canoe.  Such  is  the  steaming  moisture  within  these 
great  forests  that  salt  soon  becomes  brine,  the  best  refined 
sugar  becomes  syrup,  epsom  salts  and  many  other  kinds  of 
medicine  deliquesce,  and  the  best  gunpowder  becomes  liquid 
in  a  few  days,  even  when  inclosed  in  a  canister.  Take  away 
the  forests  and  verdure,  and  leave  this  region  a  vast  desert 
plain,  and  it  would  no  doubt  at  once  become  a  very  play- 
ground of  cyclones. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  n  English  judge  has  recently  decided  that  ' '  there  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  the  recipient"  Theatrical  managers  who  have  flays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration  and  publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  law,  as  laid  down 
by  this  English  Judge,  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  oj  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  them  without  solicitation.  The  '  Argonaut 
will  return  alt  unavailable  MSS.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  tliose  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  we 
art  not  responsible  for  the  preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

The  sixth  volume  of  Sir  Richard  Burton's  "Arabian  Nights"  has 
been  issued  to  subscribers. 

Hobart  Pasha's  l>ook.  "  Sketches  of  My  Life."  is  announced  for  im- 
mediate publication  in  England. 

That  is  a  pleasant  name  which  they  have  given  the  "Autocrat  "in 
England—"  Dr.  "  Democritus'  Holmes." 

Mrs.  Flora  Haines  Loughead's  story,  "The  Man  who  was  Guilty.  " 
has  just  been  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  received  the  compliment  of  election  as 
an  honorary  member  of  the  sweet  girl  graduating  class  at  Vassar. 

Mr.  Stoneham,  of  London— who  is  perhaps  the  principal  seller  of 
cheap  books  in  the  world— says  that  the  most  popular  author  of  the 
day.  judging  from  his  experience,  is  Walter  Besant. 

By  the  recent  fire  at  the  Chicago  establishment  of  Belford,  Clarke  & 
Co.  the  plates  of  the  Fremont  memoirs  were  not  imperiled.  Those 
plates  were  at  the  time  stored  in  vaults  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
Nothing  was  destroyed  except  an  engraved  copper-plate  map,  and  of 
this  General  Fremont  had  a  proof.  The  delay  in  publication  caused  by 
the  fire  will  be  a  matter  of  a  few  days  only. 

The  poem,  "Leonanie,"  written 'many  years  ago  by  the  "  Hoosier 
Poet,"  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and  recently  resuscitated  as  an  unpub- 
lished poem  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  has  been  translated  into  the  language  of 
Dante.  Petrarch,  and  Ariosto,  and  the  Italian  journals  contain  long  arti- 
cles on  the  "  discovery,"  to  the  delight  of  the  Italian  literati,  who  prefer 
Poe  to  any  other  American  poet.  But  as  Riley's  clever  hoax  took  in  the 
New  York  Critic  and  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  the  Italian  professors  will 
readily  be  forgiven. 

Mr.  Stockton  is  dramatizing  his  first  novel,  "The  Late  Mrs.  Null." 
The  work  is  being  done  in  collaboration  with  a  person  who  has  had 
more  experience  than  the  author  in  dramatic  work — a  condition  not 
difficult  to  fulfill,  since  he  himself  has  had  none ;  and  each  act  has  been 
planned  and  "blocked  out"  in  consultation.  The  form  of  the  story 
will  be  changed  very  much  ;  but  the  general  plot  and  the  present  idea  of 
the  characters  will  be.  in  the  main,  adhered  to.  It  is  thought  that  a 
good  deal  can  be  done  with  the  Widow  Keswick. 

Miss  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland  has  written  a  summer  novel,  which  will 
be  out  in  ibout  ten  days.  It  is  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  F.  B.  Dick- 
erson  &  Co.  of  Detroit,  and  will  make  a  book  of  175  pages  of  large 
type.  The  title  of  the  story  is  ' '  The  Long  Run.  "  It  is  a  love  story  of 
the  quiet  sort,  and  there  are  many  passages  which  abound  in  the  philo- 
sophical theories  of  which  the  writer  is  so  fond.  No  time  is  spent  in 
describing  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  heroine,  nor  is  her  beauty 
extolled.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  more  than  sketch  the 
characters  in  the  story- 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Eliza  Vaughn  Stannard.  better  known  to  the  reading 
public  under  her  pen-name  of  "John  Strange  Winter, "  the  author 
of  "  Booties'  Baby,"  "  Hoop-la! "  "Army  Society,"  and  many  other 
charming  stories  of  army  life,  was  born  at  York,  England,  January  13, 
1856,  and  is  the  only  daughter  of  Henry  Vaughn  Palmer,  rector  of  St. 
Margaret's,  York,  formerly  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  A  portrait  and  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Mrs.  Stannard  are  to  be  found  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  Harper's  Bazar.  Mrs.  Stannard  says  that  "Booties'  Baby," 
which  is  certainly  her  best  story,  was  refused  by  many  magazines  before 
it  was  accepted  by  the  London  Graphic. 

The  statement  made  that  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  had  become  the  lit- 
erary editor  ol  the  New  York  WorlS  appears  now  to  have  been  some- 
what premature.  In  a  private  letter  Mr.  Hawthorne  writes  that  as  yet 
no  arrangement  has  been  perfected  looking  to  his  assuming  that  posi- 
tion, although  he  admits  that  negotiations  are  in  progress.  Touching 
his  future  literary  work,  the  author  writes:  "lam  sorry  to  say  that 
three  new  books  of  mine  will  probably  be  published  during  the  summer 
and  autumn.  The  first  is  a  short  novel,  'John  Parmelee,' recently  con- 
tributed to  the  Boston  Evening  Record;  the  second  is  a  volume  of  criti- 
cal essays  written  since  1883,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  North 
American  Rei-iew  and  Princeton  Review;  the  third  is  a  volume  of  two 
short  stories,  written  some  years  ago." 

There  continue  to  be  many  reports  and  stories  of  the  new  magazine 
which  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  been  credited  for  nearly  two  years 
past  with  the  intention  of  issuing.  The  stories  appear  to  have  a  solid 
basis.  Divers  persons  declare  that  artists  and  authors  have  already  been 
engaged  by  the  firm  to  do  special  work ;  that  everything  was  ready  a 
month  ago,  but  that  the  Scribners  decided,  at  the  last  moment,  to  defer 
the  first  number  until  next  autumn.  Just  what  sort  of  a  monthly  it  is  to 
be  is  not  known.  The  general  impression  is,  however,  that  it  is  to  be  of 
the  highest  class,  with  the  best  and  costliest  illustrations  that  can  be  pro- 
cured. It  is  inferred  that  it  will  enter  into  direct  and  immediate  com- 
petition with  the  Century,  in  which  the  Scribners  were  partners  so  long 
as  it  bore  their  name.  The  new  magazine  will  take  the  old  title — Scrib- 
ners'— and  make  a  determined  push  for  early  recognition.  There  ought 
to  be  room  for  such  a  publication. — New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 


New   Publications. 

The  latest  issue  of  Harper's  "  Handy  Series  "is  "  Army  Society,"  a 
discursive  story  of  life  in  a  garrison  town,  by  "John  Strange  Winter." 
Published  by  Harper  \-  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft &  Co. ;  price,  25  cents. 

Tom  Hood's  series  of  sketches,  "  Up  the  Rhine,"  has  been  published 
in  the  "  Putnam's  Travelers'  Series."  The  pleasant  waggery  of  this  old 
favorite,  its  rollicking  verse  and  its  ludicrous  wood-cuts  from  the  au- 
thor's own  hand,  are  too  well  known  to  need  notice.  Published  by  G. 
I'.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price, 
50  cents. 

"A  Winter  in  t'entral  America,"  by  Helen  J.  Sanborn,  is  a  clever 
description  of  a  traveler's  experiences  in  Central  America  and  Me  di  1 1, 
The  country  1-  bal  1ml'-  known — though  perhaps  more  so  here  than  in 
iii  i -i-it —  and  many  curious  phases  of  life— the  life  of  civilization  and 
nature— an-  ;  ly.     Published  by  I  ec 

i  wston  ;  for  sale  by  Samuel  Carson  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Thai  •■  "k,  "  Don't,"  in  which  Censor  gives  directions 

for  avoiding  improprieties  in  conduct  and  common  errors  in  speech,  has 
appeared  in  a  The  directions  may  win    uperfluous 

to  some,  but  even  an  Admirable  Crichion  would  find  something  among 
these  many    pit  Itions  to  mend  his   manners,  or,  at  least,  to 

ite  his  mannerisms.    Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,   New 
York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Ban 

In  "  George  EHol  and  Her  Heroines  "  Abba  < '.  Woolson  has  made  a 
very  complete  analv-as  of  the  w.,rki  of  this  much-discussed  writer;  but 
the  title  i*  something  of  a  misnomer,  for  the  despondent  tone  of  the 
novels  is  more  discussed  than  the  Individual  characters.  A  portrait  of 
[B  Elfol  forni!.  the  frontispiece,  and  the  table  of  contents  is  unusu- 
ally full  and  convenient,  entirely  doing  away  with  the  need  ol  u 
Harper  ft  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  1 
croft  &  Co. 

the  Blue  Bird :  1 
Irene  E.  Jerome,  is  ;i  belated  Easier  public 
to  be  an  acceptable  gift-book  in  any  season.  ^It  consists  of  eight  pages 


of  verses  in  artistic  lettering,  with  a  delicate  and  appropriate  design  by 
Miss  Jerome,  well  engraved,  and  printed  on  heavy-plated  paper;  the 
whole  is  inclosed  in  covers  of  "imperial  antique,"  stitched  with  silk 
floss.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston ;  for  sale  by  Samuel 
Carson;  price,  $1. 

"Down  the  West  Branch,"  by  Captain  Charles  J.  Farrar,  is  the 
latest  issue  of  the  "  Lake  and  Forest  Series."  It  is  an  account  of  the 
adventures  of  a  jolly  gun-club  who  wander  around  Katahdin,  shooting, 
fishing,  and  enjoying  the  free  life  of  the  camp  in  one  of  the  wildest 
regions  of  Maine.  Fun  and  exciting  incidents  are  judiciously  mingled, 
and  the  ra&ull  will  be  found  almost  as  engrossing  to  their  fathers  as  to 
the  boys  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Bos- 
ton ;  for  sale  by  Samuel  Carson  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Improvement  of  the  Senses"  by  Horace  Grant  (the  American 
edition  by  Willard  Smith)  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  exercises  for 
educating  children  too  young  to  read  that  we  have  seen.  The  exercises 
are  carefully  graduated  and  will  be  useful  to  instructors  in  the  Kinder- 
garten system  of  education.  "  Hints  on  Language,  "  by  S.  Arthur 
Bent,  is  intended  for  children  who  have  progressed  a  little  further.  It 
furnishes  examples  of  means  by  which  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  various  words  may  be  impressed  on  their  minds  by  amusing 
and  interesting  exercises  and  games.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Samuel  Carson ;  price,  50  cents  each. 

"Whom  God  Hath  Joined,"  by  Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin,  is  a  story 
in  which  the  great  social  question,  divorce,  forms  the  subject-matter.  A 
young  man  is  led  into  a  secret  marriage  with  a  woman  who  soon  leaves 
him  for  a  former  lover;  he  learns  of  her  death,  marries  again,  and  she 
appears  on  the  scene,  this  time  as  the  wife— though  she  knew  her  hus- 
band was  living-  -of  his  warmest  friend ;  there  are  several  exciting  scenes, 
but  death  steps  in  and  sets  them  right.  There  is  a  continuous  under- 
current of  dogmatic  religious  discussion — the  comparative  virtues  of  the 
various  Christian  sects  in  New  England,  occupying  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  topics  the  first  half  of  the  book-— which  adds  little  but 
length  to  the  story.  Published  in  the  ' '  Leisure  Hour  Series  "  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price  $1. 

The  professional  life  of  a  physician  throws  him  in  contact  with  many 
unusual  phases  of  existence,  but  we  can  not  think  that  Dr.  Hammond 
has  utilized  his  own  experience  for  the  material  irom  which  "  Tales  of 
Eccentric  Life"  was  written,  or,  if  he  has,  he  has  been  eminently  un- 
successful in  the  endeavor  to  throw  a  semblance  of  naturalness  -  we 
might  say  probability — over  the  persons  and  incidents  of  his  stories. 
His  daughter,  Mrs.  Lanza,  has  collaborated  with  him  in  this  produc- 
tion, and  the  result  seems  to  have  been  an  exaggeration  of  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's literary  methods.  The  stories  are  ten  in  number,  and  detail 
some  of  the  peculiar  cases  a  physician  is  supposed  to  meet  with  during 
his  career,  but  they  all  carry  the  element  of  eccentricity  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  make  them  seem  like  fairy  tales  bereft  01  their  beauty  of  con- 
ception or  imagery.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for 
sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  25  cents. 

"Forgotten  Meanings,  or  An  Hour  with  the  Dictionary,  "  by  Alfred 
Waites,  will  serve  to  pass  a  pleasant  hour,  continually  surprising  the 
reader,  and  perhaps  urging  him  to  original  work  which  can  not  but  be 
of  great  value  to  him.  Many  of  us  are  prone  to  hurried  conversation, 
and  consequent  errors  in  expression,  and  a  book  of  this  character  is 
particularly  serviceable  to  such.  For  instance,  young  ladies  would  not 
be  so  apt  to  say  a  person  is  ' '  nice  "  if  they  knew  that  they  were  declaring 
him  "ignorant,  foolish.  "  Then  it  is  amusing  to  note  the  sarcasm  in 
Johnson's  definition  of  a  patron,  "commonly,  a  wretch  who  supports 
with  insolence,  and  is  paid  with  flattery  ;  "  or  to  learn  that  the  petrel,  a 
sea-bird  which  in  flying  often  touches  the  water  with  its  feet,  is  so-called 
in  allusion  to  St.  Peter's  walking  on  the  sea ;  that  punch,  a  beverage  of 
five  ingredients,  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit panchaka,  five  ;  that  "sir- 
loin "  is  so-called  because  an  English  king,  in  a  fit  of  good  humor, 
knighted  that  particular  part  of  the  beef.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Samuel  Carson  ;  price,  50  cents. 

The  musical  season  in  New  York  during  the  past  winter  has  been  a 
remarkable  one.  As  various  writers  in  the  columns  of  the  Argonaut 
have  pointed  out,  it  saw  a  struggle  between  the  tuneful  school  of  Ital- 
ian opera,  the  harmonious,  though  ponderous,  German  school,  and 
the  cosmopolitan  productions  of  the  American  School  of  Opera,  be- 
sides an  unusual  number  of  concerts  of  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  excel- 
lence. It  has  marked  an  era  in  our  musical  history,  and  deserves  a 
more  lasting  memorial  than  the  evanescent  records  of  the  journals  of 
the  day.  This  it  has  in  the  "  Reviews  of  the  New  York  Musical  Sea- 
son," prepared  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel  from  his  musical  criticisms  published 
in  tlie  New  York  Tribune,  The  period  covered  is  from  the  middle  of 
October,  1885.  to  the  middle  of  the  following  April.  The  programmes 
of  all  musical  events  of  any  consequence  are  given  in  full,  together  with 
Mr.  Krehbiel's  criticisms,  which,  fortunately  for  a  work  of  this  charac- 
ter, are  related  more  to  the  compositions  than  to  the  interpretations. 
Brooklyn,  being  so  near,  indeed  almost  a  part  of  New  York,  is  included 
in  the  scheme  ;  and  the  result  is  a  book  which  will  be  welcome  to  all 
lovers  of  the  divine  art.  Published  by  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  at  the  bookstores  and  music-stores. 

Octave  Feuillet's  "  La  Morte,  "  his  latest  novel,  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  J.  Henry  Hager,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Aliette.  "  It  is,  as  are  most  French  novels  of  the  time,  a  study  of  a 
social  question — in  this  case,  the  higher  education  of  women.  A  young 
man,  an  atheist,  marries  Aliette,  a  devout  Catholic  ;  but  he  soon  falls  in 
love  with  a  brilliant,  beautiful  girl,  Sabine  Tallevaut,  who  has  had  no 
moral  training,  though  educated  to  a  high  degree  in  scientific,  and  what 
we  might  call  material,  knowledge.  Sabine  uses  her  knowledge  to  kill 
Aliette  by  an  insidious,  but  unperceivable  poison,  and  then  marries  him. 
Soon  she  tires  of  him  and  then  coolly  informs  him  that,  as  they  neither 
of  them  believed  in  the  God  bv  whom  they  swore  to  be  faithlul  to  one 
another  the  vow  is  not  binding,  and  further  that  she  intends  to  enjoy 
the  liberty  which  marriage  has  brought  to  her.  He  now  learns  that  she 
had  poisoned  Aliette,  and,  succumbing  to  the  trouble  and  grief  he  has 
lately  undergone,  expires  after  accepting  Aliette's  religious  faith.  The 
character  of  Sabine  is  a  striking  one,  and  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  the 
best  thing  Feuillet  has  produced  for  years,  and  takes  high  rank  among 
recent  French  works  of  fiction.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  C.  Beach  ;  price,  50  cents. 

Journalistic  Chit-Chat 

Mr.  Wolcott  Balestier,  the  author  of  the  romance,  "  A  Victorious 
Defeat,"  is  editor  of  Tid-Bits, 

The  Office  is  the  title  of  a  new  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
office  men,  including  business  managers,  and  accountants.  Published 
at  205  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Journalist  says:  "  R.  1 ).  Bogart.  a  Chicago  journalist,  is  going 
to  start  anew  weekly  paper  in  that  city,  to  be  called  \h& Galaxy.  It 
will  be  modeled  utter  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut.  The  prospects  of 
the  new  sheet  are  said  to  be  good." 

Three  the    management    of  Hell's    Life  "threw   up  the 

ponj  and  the  firsl  and  oldest  sporting  paper  is  now  numbered 
among  the  "have-beens."  BelFi  Life  was  started  in  1822  by  one  lohn 
Bell,  and  the  profits  that  accrued  therefrom  enabled  Ins  son,  Robert 
Bell,  to  purchase  Norris  Castle,  near  Osborne,  now  the  property  of  the 
1  >uke  of  Bedford. 

Colonel  Richard   M.    Hoe,  head  of  the  well-known  house  of  R.  Hoe 
1    •.,   died  of  heart  disease,  at    Florence,  I  tab    wh  r.   his  daughter, 
Mi     Annie  Hoe,  had  been  married  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Piatt,  the  artist, 
rll  tolh,     His  death,  which  was  wholl)  unexpected,  has  been  fol- 
lowed bj  Hi.    publli  'iinn  in  the  .inly  papers  of  long  accounts  of  his 
.  inventor;  for  to  Colonel   Hoe  journalism  Is  largely  in- 
:   i"1  the  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  the  printing-press 
which  have  madeposslbli    the  printing  of  the  enormous  editions  now 

id  Sun,  in  New  York, 

n   Bo  ton,  thi  -.  and    Vn   .  in   1  Ion,  and  the 

urn  ■■'.  in  Paris.    Col  n  of  great  intelligence, 

■ 

■  il  1  .  ■    1  ■ |    1  lai ;  ei  ■•  Broth- 

It   1    Henry  I!  tj     i«hn   Harper    and  IWO  others  to 

1  Mr.  De  Witt  C.  and  Mr.  Cyrus  J.  I-iwrcncc. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  great  nobleman  of  the  court  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  once  staying 
at  Woburn,  when  a  bottle  of  some  exquisite  old  wine  was  sent  for  from 
the  cellar.  The  French  Duke  took  a  glass  of  the  precious  liquid,  and, 
in  answer  to  a  question,  announced  with  an  immovable  countenance 
that  it  was  par/ait.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  then  tasted  it,  and  im- 
mediately got  up  spitting  and  spluttering,  roaring  out,  "  Why,  d — n  ii, 
il  is  castor  oil.  " 

A  reporter,  who  once  "  pulled  a  hand-press  "  on  a  country  weekly, 
tells  this  story  :  One  day,  while  the  paper  was  being  worked  off,  a  man 
from  the  country  came  in  and  walked  all  around  the  room,  finally  slop- 
ping near  the  press  and  watching  the  work  very  earnestly.  "  Anything 
i  can  do  for  you  ?  "  asked  the  man  at  the  lever,  pausing  between  im- 
pressions. ' '  Naw, "  was  the  reply  ;  "I  don't  want  nothin'.  I  jis come 
to  see  you  edit." 

An  Englishman,  calling  at  the  White  House,  was  descanting  to  Mr. 
Lincoln — who  had  never  been  abroad— about  the  differences  between 
Englishmen  and  Americans.  "Great  difference  in  some  respects,"  he 
said;  "great  difference.  You  Americans  do  things  thai  an  English 
gentleman  would  never  think  of  doing.  Now,  for  instance,  an  English 
gentleman  would  never  think  of  blacking  his  own  boots."  "Ah,  in- 
deed!" said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  whose  would  he  black?" 


A  Vienna  gentleman  came  to  see  Munkacsy  the  other  day,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  would  like  to  buy  some  pictures  by  him;  "only,"  he 
added,  "  I  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  prices  you  now  ask.  Could  you 
not  tell  me  where  I  could  find  some  of  your  early  work,  painted  when 
you  were  a  young  man  in  Hungary—  something  that  1  could  buy  cheap?" 
"Certainly;  ihere  are  two  or  three  hundred  in  my  native  village  of 
Munkacz — the  houses  1  painted  when  1  was  Michael  Lieb,  painter  and 
glazier." 

♦ 

The  other  day,  in  the  Senate,  discussing  the  question  of  limiting  the 
amount  of  public  land  which  can  be  sold  to  one  person,  Mr.  Evarts 
launched  forth  into  a  legal  discussion  on  mortmain  and  common-law 
forfeitures.  After  he  had  finished  his  long  oration,  Mr.  Hoar  blandly 
remarked  that  "  the  time  has  come  when  people  want  something"  more 
substantial  than  the  wind  of  oratory,  no  matter  what  .t-olian  harp  it 
may  come  from."  This  remark  was  accented  by  a  low  bow  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 


A  man  who  was  attempting  to  start  a  retail  lumber-yard  in  a  small  town 
in  Ohio  gave  a  jobber  the  name  of  his  former  employer  for  reference 
and  left  his  order.  The  report  received  by  the  jobber,  although  slightly 
ambiguous,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  induce  him  to  hustle  very  much  in 

the   execution  of  the  shipment:  "Mr. has  worked  for  me  twelve 

or  thirteen  years,  and  has  always  been  a  faithlul  man,  and  1  respect  him 
as  a  true  friend ;  but  if  I  was  a  stranger  to  him  and  knew  his  failing  I 
would  not  want  to  trust  him." 

♦— 

There  is  a  worthy  clergyman  who  is  very  absent-minded  and  has  a 
short  memory.  It  is  a  common  habit  with  him  in  the  pulpit  to  forget 
something,  and  then,  often  silting  down,  to  rise  up  and  commence  his 
supplementary  remarks  with  the  expression,  "By  the  way.  "  A  few- 
Sundays  ago  he  got  half  through  a  prayer,  when  he  hesitated,  forgot 
what  he  was  about  and  sat  down  abruptly  wilhoul  closing.  In  a  moment 
or  two  he  arose,  and,  pointing  his  forefinger  at  the  amazed  congregation, 
he  said  :     ' '  Oh,  by  the  way,  amen.  " 


A  royal  duke,  the  son  of  George  the  Second,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, was  terribly  pillaged,  as  are  many  English  turfmen  of  to-day,  by 
the  professional  betters  of  that  day,  who  were  styled  "Greeks." 
Among  other  stories  told  of  him,  we  are  informed  that  a  young  officer 
one  evening  rode  up  to  him  on  Newmarket  Heath  and  presented  him 
with  a  pocketbook  full  of  bank-bills  which  had  fallen  from  his  pocket. 
"  Pray  keep  it,  "  said  the  good-natured  Duke  ;  "I  should  have  lost  all 
the  money  it  contained  if  it  had  been  in  my  pocket,  since  every  horse  I 
intended  to  back  has  been  beaten  to-day.  " 


Once  at  dinner  the  Duke  of  Altenburg,  who  was  in  poor  circumstan- 
ces, father  of  the  crown  princess,  sat  nearly  opposite  to  the  King  of 
Hanover.  During  a  pause  his  majesty  called  across  the  table,  "Joseph, 
a  glass  of  champagne— you  don't  gel  that  every  day  ai  home.'  One 
day  the  Hof-Marshal  came  in  bearing  in  his  hand  a  large  dispatch,  with 
a  broad  black  rim  of  deep  mourning.  It  was  the  official  announcement 
of  the  death  of  an  old  Archduchess  of  Austria.  The  king,  who  had  sent 
out  cards  for  a  court  ball,  declined  to  realize  this  interesting  fact,  and 
said,  without  breaking  the  seal,  "  There,  there,  take  it  away.  1  know 
all  about  it — let  her  die  next  week." 


Horace  Walpole,  when  complaining  one  day  of  the  existence  of  the 
same  indecision,  irresolution,  and  want  of  system  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.  as  had  been  witnessed  in  that  of  Queen  Anne,  remarked  concern- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  :  "  There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun."  "Nor  under  the  grandson,"  added  Selwyn,  George 
III.  being  the  grandson  of  George  II.  George  III.  one  day  alluded  to 
Selwyn  as  "that  rascal  George  ; "  on  which  Selwyn  asked:  "What 
does  that  mean  ? "  immediately  adding:  "Oh,  I  forgot;  it  is  one  of 
the  hereditary  titles  of  the  Georges. " 

It  is  being  whispered  that  Mrs.  Arthur  Bronson,  who  was  the  beauti- 
ful Miss  De  Kay,  is  about  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett in  Robert  Browning's  home  and  heart.  She  is  a  pretty  clever 
woman,  who  was  known  for  her  wit  and  beauty  when  she  was  a  girl  in 
New  York  years  ago  and  surrounded  by  lovers.  Sam  Ward  made  a 
famous  bon  mot  apropos  of  her.  In  a  florist's,  one  day,  he  was  unable 
to  find  any  roses  of  the  kind  he  wished,  the  florist  saying  that  all  he  had 
had  been  ordered  to  be  sent  to  this  young  lady  "Ah  !"  he  sighed  as 
he  met  a  friend  at  the  door,  "how  fleeting  are  the  things  of  this  world  ! 
The  florist  says  his  very  last  rose  has  gone  to  De  Kay.  " 


A  preacher,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  prayed  for 
heaven's  blessing  on  the  Premier  in  these  somewhat  ambiguous  words 
"O  Lord,  at  this  critical  juncture  ol  events,  be  pleased  to  grant  thai 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  fellow-redeemers  of  England  may  hang  together.' 
On  hearing  the  prayers,  a  brother  below,  who  was  accustomed 
"  Amen  "  in  prayer  time,  and  who  approved  of  the  Conservative  policy, 
exclaimed:  "Amen,  amen,  may  they  all  hang  together."  The  Radica 
minister  fell  that  he  was  misunderstood,  and,  by  way  of  explanation,  ex 
claimed:  "O  Lord,  I  do  not  mean  hang  together  in  the  sense  whict 
our  brother  down  below  means  it;  1  mean,  may  they  in  accord  and  con 
cord  hang  together."  'Amen,  amen."  replied  the  Conservative  wor 
shiper;  "  1  don't  mind  what  the  cord  is,  so  long  as  they  hang  on  somi 
cord. " 

■    -♦ 

There  are  several  stories  related  by  the  court  chaplain  respecting  the 
eccentricities  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  would  give  vent  quit 
loudly  to  the  thoughts  current  in  his  mind  during  divine  service.  Whei 
the  clergyman  said,  "Lei  us  pray,"  the  duke  added,  audibly.  "  Will 
all  my  heart."  On  another  occasion,  as  we  have  heard,  he  said,  *'  W'h 
the  devil  shouldn't  we?  "  Once,  as  the  unfortunate  curate  was  reading 
the  story  of  Zaccheus,  "  Behold,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  th] 
poor,"  the  duke  astonished  the  congregation  by  saying  aloud,  "  Net 
n<>!  1  can't  do  that  ;  that's  too  much  for  any  man — no  objection  to  I 
tenth."  In  answer  to  "Thou  shall  not  steal,"  the  duke  remarked; 
"  No,  I  never  did  steal  anything  except  some  apples  when  1  was  quite  i 
little  boy."  Once  the  duke  objected  to  the  prayer  for  rain  on  accour 
Of  the  wind:  "No  USC  praying  for  rain  in  .1  northeast  wind."  Th' 
courl  tplafn  informs  us  that  the  curate  of  Kew  got  so  nervous  s 
the  continued  interruptions  of  his  royal  highness  that  he  resigned  hi 
appointment. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Haggin  Reception. 
Mrs.  Louis  T.  Haggin  gave  a  reception  at  her  residence 
on  Taylor  Street,  Friday  of  last  week,  in  honor  of  Misses 
Theresa  and  Meta  McAllister,  who  will  soon  depart  for  the 
Eastern  States.  Preparations  had  been  made  for  dancing, 
which,  with  caovased  floors  and  Ballenberg's  music,  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  Large  quantities  of  roses  and  other 
choice  flowers  were  used  in  decorating  the  parlors,  which 
looked  very  attractive.  A  delicious  supper  was  served  at 
eleven  o'clock.  Dancing  was  continued  afterward  until  a 
late  hour.  Among  the  guests  were:  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  Gordon  B  landing,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  I.  Lawrence  Poole,  Mrs.  Fred.  W.  Sharon,  Miss 
Rita  Haggin,  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Miss  Fannie  Friedlander, 
Miss  May  Friedlander,  Misses  Brummagim,  Miss  Ashe, 
Mr.  Harry  Tevis,  Mr.  Samuel  Tevis,  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Greenway,  Air.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  Captain  John  W.  Dillen- 
back,  Mr.  Hall  McAllister,  Mr.  Winfield  S.  Jones,  Mr. 
Brooks  Jones,  Mr.  Wilfred  B.  Chapman,  Mr.  John  W. 
Twiggs,  Mr.  Hugo  Toland,  Mr.  Stewart  Baldwin,  Mr.  T. 
Carey  Friedlander,  Mr.  Robert  Bowie,  Mr.  R.  C.  Hooker, 
Dr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Henry  Rcdingtcn,  Mr.  Shafter,  Mr.  How- 
ard, and  others. 

♦ 

The  Bancroft-Davis  Wedding. 
Mr.  Harlow  P.  Bancroft,  of  this  city,  and  Miss  S.  Eliza- 
beth Davis,  of  Somerviile,  Mass.,  were  united  in  marriage 
on  Wednesday,  June  9th,  at  the  Cross  Street  Church,  in 
Somerviile.  The  bride  is  the  only  daughter  of  Ex- Alder- 
man D.  /.  Davis  and  the  groom  is  well-known  here,  through 
hU  long  connection  with  the  firm  of  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 
The  church  was  crowded  with  the  elite  of  the  city  and  was 
very  handsomely  decorated.  The  bride  was  attired  in  a 
toilet  of  white  faille,  heavily  beaded  and  made  with  an 
Elizabeth  collar  and  long  court  train.  A  reception  was  held 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  where  an  excellent 
collation  was  also  served.  The  wedding  presents  were 
numerous  and  elegant.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  have  arrived 
from  the  East  and  will  reside  here  permanently. 


Honors  to  the  Misses  McAllister. 
The  Misses  Theresa  and  Meta  McAllister  were  given  a 
reception  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  her 
residence  on  Taylor  Street.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  but 
quiet  affair,  there  being  no  dancing.  The  house  was  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  a  profusion  of  the  choicest  flowers. 
Among  those  present  were:  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Misses  Theresa  and  Meta  McAllister, 
Miss  Rita  Haegin,  Miss  Fannie  Friedlander,  Miss  May 
Friedlander,  Miss  Blanche  Brummagim,  Miss  Minnie  Brum- 
magim, Mr.  Winfield  S.  Jones,  Mr.  W.  B.  Chapman,  Mr. 
T.  Carey  Friedlaiider,  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Miss  Florence 
Atherlon,  Mrs.  Dr.  Tolaud,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  T.  Haggin, 
Mr.  Hugo  Toland,  Mr.  Henry  Redington,  Mr.  John  W. 
Twiggs,  and  others. 

«•> 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham  has  left  Santa  Cruz  for  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  \oung,  Mrs.  Deane,  and  Miss 
Mamie  Deane,  have  engaged  rooms  at  the  Pope  House,  in 
Santa  Cruz,  and  will  leave  for  there  next  week  to  remain 
over  the  Fourth. 

Mrs.  Commodore  Caduc  and  the  Misses  Cora  and  Florence 
Caduc  are  at  the  Kittridge  House,  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Peter  Decker  is  stopping  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  and  Miss  Dillman,  of  Sacramento, 
are  in  Los  Angeles. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Creed  Haymond  and  Mrs.  William  Beck- 
mao,  of  Sacramento,  have  returned  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  Frank  Swain  will  visit  Santa  Cruz  next  week. 

Miss  Laura  Pike  has  returned  from  a  brief,  but  delightful 
sojourn  at  Ingram's. 

Colonel  E.  E.  Eyre  and  Miss  Eyre  returned  from  the 
Eastern  States  last  Saturday. 

General  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton  and  Miss  Minnie 
HoUghton  are  at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Eila  De  Hart,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  in  Washing, 
ton,  D.  C. 

Miss  Nellie  JoiitTe  is  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  at  Santa 
Cruz.  . 

Mr.  William  Forsyth,  of  Fresno,  was  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel  a  few  days  this  week. 

Mr.  Clinton  Jones,  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  has  purchased  the  Mcpherson  residence 
and  grounds  in  Ross  Valley,  where  he  will  henceforth  reside 
with  nis  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Collins,  who  have  been  sojoumingat 
Del  Monte,  returned  to  the  city  on  Monday,  and  are  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Cook  and  family  have  gone  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley  to  remain  several  weeks. 

Captain  W.  B.  Cobb  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Janes,  of  New  York  City,  who  are 
visiting  this  coast  on  a  pleasure  trip,  have  gone  to  the 
Yosemite  Valley. 

Mrs.  Burke,  Miss  Naglee,  and  Miss  Antoinette  Naglee, 
of  San  Jose,  tame  to  the  city  on  Tuesday,  and  passed  a  few 
days  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Swift,  of  Santa  Cruz,  was  a  guest  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  Tuesday. 

Miss  May  Miller  and  Miss  Gracie  Miller  will  remain  in 
the  Yosemite  Valley  a  couple  of  weeks  longer.  Miss  Min- 
nie Martin  left  the  city  to  visit  them  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Shaw  returned  from  Del  Monte  on  Tues- 
day. 

Mrs.  J.  Bandmann,  Miss  Bandmann,  and  Miss  Carrie 
Plait  will  leave  for  Santa  Cruz  next  Thursday,  and  intend 
remaining  at  the  Wilkins  Hou'«;  for  a  week. 

Mr.  Victor  S.  Hicks  returned  from  Santa  Cruz  on  Tues- 
day. 

Hon.  Chancellor  Hanson,  of  Napa,  was  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  on  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  George  M.  McLane,  of  Calistoga,  was  visiting 
friends  here  early  in  the  week. 

Hon.  S.  C.  Denson,  of  Sacramento,  was  in  the  city  on 
Monday. 

Mrs.  McLaughlin  and  Miss  May  Ives  will  return  from 
the  Yosemite  Valley  soon  alter  the  Fourth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sonntag  returned  from  the  country 
on  Monday. 

Miss  Jennie  Hobbs  and  Miss  Agnes  Burgin  are  at  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mr.  August  J.  Bowie  has  returned  from  Mexico. 

Captain  and  Airs.  W.  B.  Collier  and  Miss  Sophie  Mc- 
Pherson  have  left  the  Bella  Vista,  and  will  reside  in  Oak- 
land during  the  summer. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Worth  and  Miss  Minnie  Mansfield,  of  Angel 
Island,  are  visiting  relatives  in  South  Carolina. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Washburn,  Miss  Jeannie  Washburn,  Mrs.  C. 
B.  Leitcb,  and  Miss  Eva  Walker  are  rusticating  among  the 
big  trees  at  Wawona  Station. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  B.  Spence  have  been  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Malarin  at  San  Felipe. 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Pratt,  Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney,  and  Miss  Lil- 
lie  Jones  are  guests  at  the  Pope  House,  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Airs.  Julius  Bandmann.  Miss  Bandmann,  Miss  Carrie 
Piatt,  Miss  Mamie  Fay,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bandmann,  Mr. 
WillStinson,  Mr.  George  B.  Knowlesjr.,  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Hanlon,  Mr.  William  H.  Kruse,  and  Mr.  J.  Percy  Roth- 
well,  comprised  a  party  who  passed  Saturday  and  Sunday 
day  at  the  El  Monte  Hotel,  Saucelito. 

, Miss  Ailene  Ivers  and  Miss  Minnie  Carroll  have  been 
visiting  Mrs.  General  Bidwell,  at  Chico. 

Mr.  David  Rich,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Pacific  Stock 
Exchange,  and  now  a  prominent  broker  of  New  York  city, 
arrived  here  on  a  visit  last  Sunday.  He  will  visit  Santa 
Cruz  and  Monterey,  and  return  to  the  East  in  a  couple  of 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Crocker  and  the  Misses  Fannie  and 
Lizzie  Crocker  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Gilson  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iam  Snell,  in  Sonora. 

Mis,  Blanche  Brummagim  and  Miss  Ruth  Holladay  will 
depart  for  Glen  Ellen  next  week  to  visit  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewell. 

Miss  Lena  Wittram  has  been  visiting  Miss  Maggie  Buck- 
nali,  at  Lhcddor  Villa,  Saucelito. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  N.  P.  Perine  and  Miss  Florence  Perine 
have  relumed  from  Highland  Springs. 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Holladay,  Miss  Holladay,  Dr.  Shorb, 
and  the  Misses  Morrison,  of  San  Jose,  arc  at  Duncan's  MUls. 


Mr.  R.  H.  Savage  returned  from  China  last  Sunday.after 
an  absence  of  three  months  in  the  Orient. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Fargo,  Miss  Myra  Gifhn,  and  Miss  A.  E. 
Patterson  are  at  Litton  Springs. 

Mr.  R.  Porter  Ashe  is  expected  from  the  East  in  August. 

Mrs.  Cheesman  and  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman  are  rusticat- 
ing at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Doughis  Dick  and  Mme.  Lalande  (  nee  Parrott)  will 
probably  pass:  he  winter  on  this  coast. 

Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  is  entertaining  her  niece,  Miss  Julia 
Peyton,  or'  Santa  Cruz,  at  her  country  home  in  Ross  Valley 

Mr.  John  Maynard  has  departed  for  the  East  to  meet 
Mrs.  Maynard  and  Miss  Helen  Houston,  who  are  expected 
10  arrive  irom  Europe  soon.  They  will  pass  the  summer  at 
Eastern  watering  places. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Shreve  and  Miss  Bessie  Shreve  are  at  Del 
Monte. 

Baron  von  Schroeder  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  his 
ranch,  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

Consul  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lund  are  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Boyson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
de  la  Montanya  were  the  guestsof  Mrs.  J.  L.  Martel,ather 
Menlo  Park  villa,  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  Alfred  Tobin  has  returned  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman  returned  to  Sacramento  last  Sat- 
urday, after  a  pleasant  visit  to  Mrs.  Mickel. 

Mrs.  John  Boggs  has  returned  to  her  ranch,  in  Colusa, 
after  a  short  visit  here. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Toland  are  sojourning  in  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  B.  Cornwall  are  at  their  home  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Miss  Ella  Jennings  will  leave  for  Santa  Cruz  next  week, 
to  remain  several  days. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Tay  and  Misses  Irene  and  Hattie  Tay 
will  depart  for  the  Napa  Soda  Springs  next  Thursday,  fur  a 
month's  sojourn. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  A,  S.  Keith  left  on  ihe  steamer  Colum- 
bia, which  sailed  on  the  23d  of  June,  for  a  four  weeks'  trip 
10  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 

Mr.  Lee  Larue  came  down  from  his  vineyard,  in  Napa 
county,  this  week,  to  visit  friends. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Williar  Jr.  is  passing  a  few  weeks  at  the  Pope 
House,  in  Santa  Cruz.  Colonel  Williar  will  leave  for  there 
to-day  for  a  short  sojourn. 

Mrs.  Grant  Boyd  and  family  are  passing  a  few  weeks  at 
the  Tamalpais  Hotel. 

Miss  Mabel  Pacheco  came  up  from  Del  Monte  this  week, 
and  remained  a  few  days  in  the  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Stone  and  family  have  gone  to  the 
Tamalpais  Hotel,  in  San  Rafael,  for  the  summer. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Ferrer  have  engaged  rooms  at  the 
Tamalpais  Hotel  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Stonehill  is  visiting  at  Sutro,  Nevada,  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  will  be  joined  soon  by  Judge  Stonehill,  when 
they  will  proceed  to  Lake  Tahoe  fnr  a  short  time. 

Miss  Dixie  Thompson  is  rusticating  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Sisson  and  family,  who  have  been  so- 
journing at  Santa  Cruz  and  Del  Monte,  returned  to  the 
Occidental  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hatfield,  U.  S.  A.f  are  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  o."  Piedmont,  were  guests 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Murdoch,  of  Fort  Douglas,  is  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel. 

Mr.  William  Banning,  of  Wilmington,  has  been  passing 
a  few  days  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  this  week. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Brown  has  gone  to  Paraiso  Springs  for  a 
short  time,  and  will  be  at  Santa  Cruz  during  next  month. 

Mr.  Edward  Hawton  is  going  to  Chicago  next  month. 

Mr.  Carlos  Montealegre  departed  for  Santa  Cruz  on 
Thursday  to  remain  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  Lindsley  G.  Bingham  is  recuperating  his  health  at 
the  Pacific  Congress  Springs,  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

Mr.  Ricardo  Pinto  will  leave  for  Lake  Tahoe  next  week, 
to  remain  over  the  Fourth. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bissell  is  in  New  A  ork  city. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples  is  passing  a  week  at  Pescadero. 

Mme.  Wendt  left  for  Pescadero  on  Wednesday  for  a 
week's  visit. 

Miss  Madge  Harrison  and  Mr  Calvin  Paige  Harrison 
are  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  A.  Malpas  and  Miss  Malpas,  of  Saratoga,  passed 
several  days  at  the  Palace  this  week. 

Senator  James  G.  Fair  arrived  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  Thursday,  and  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Timothy  Hopkins  came  up  from  Menlo 
Park  on  Wednesday  to  visit  friends  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Alelone,  of  Oak  Knoll,  were  in  the 
city  on  Thursday. 

Misses  Alabel  and  Lelah  Stevenson,  of  Vacaville,  and 
Misses  Jessie  and  Alice  Bayley,  of  Oakland,  have  been  vis- 
iting Airs.  Elliott  at  the  Renton.  They  leave  to-day  to 
visit  Miss  Alinnie  McClure,  at  the  Mission  San  Jose. 

Among  those  at  .-Etna  Springs  are  Air.  Warren  B.  Eng- 
lish, Aliss  English,  Airs.  A.  Snider  and  the  Misses  Snider, 
of  Oakland,  Mrs.  A.  Hasty,  and  Airs.  J.  J.  Ayer. 

Mr.  Locke  Richardson  is  now  giving  Shakespearean  read- 
ings at  Honolulu.  He  is  on  his  way  to  Australia  for  pro- 
fessional engagements. 

Miss  Belle  Smith  is  entertaining  Airs.  Josiah  Moulton. 

Mrs.  Rail  went  to  Nevada  on  Thursday. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Miss  Flora  Low  gave  a  delightful  lunch  party  last  week 
in  honor  of  Misses  Theresa  and  Aleta  AIcAllister. 

A  very  enjoyable  time  is  expected  at  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  There  will  be  a  grand 
bail  on  Alonday  evening,  the  5th  of  July,  and  numerous 
other  attractions  are  promised.  Ballenberg's  band  has  been 
engaged,  so  good  music  is  assured.  A  large  number  of 
society  people  will  leave  for  the  Springs  next  Friday. 

The  managers  of  the  Hospital  for  Children  and  Training- 
school  for  Nurses  will  give  a  "  Rainbow  Tea"  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  institution,  during  the  days  of  the  encampment  of 
the  Grand  Army  in  this  city,  in  August.  A  large  hall,  cen- 
trally located,  will  be  secured  for  the  entertainment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Alau  gave  a  reception  last  Friday 
evening  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  H.  Albert  Afau,  2324  Paci- 
fic Avenue.  A  delightful  evening  was  passed  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  dancing  and  a  splendid  supper. 

Commencing  this  evening,  and  continuing  for  a  fortnight, 
there  will  be  a  hop  at  the  Hotel  del  Alonte  every  evening. 
Ballenberg's  band  will  play. 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Ward  and  wife  celebrated  their  forty-fifth 
wedding  anniversary'  on  Tuesday,  the  22d  inst.,  at  their 
residence,  517  Frederick  Street,  Oakland.  Alany  relatives 
and  friends  were  present,  and  a  very  enjoyable  gathering 
was  had.  All  their  children  were  present  with  the  excep- 
tion of  their  eldest  son,  John  T.  Ward,  who  is  residing  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Arthur  B.  Ward,  who  is  on  a  trip 
to  Alaska. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  comfortably  outfitted  camp- 
ing-parties is  the  one  now  in  camp  on  "  Black  Oak  Point," 
on  Clear  Lake,  about  five  miles  from  Upper  Lake.  The 
spot  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  and  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  lake.  The  party  is  headed  by  Mr.  Donald  Y. 
Campbell,  of  Oakland,  and  includes  the  following:  Airs. 
William  de  Fremery,  daughters  and  son,  Alfes  Virginie  de 
Fremery,  Airs.  E.  Hunt,  Aliss  Fanny  Hunt,  Miss  J.  Camp- 
bell, Miss  Alay  Austin,  Aliss  Clara  Ralston,  Aliss  Louise 
Campbell,  Air.  R.  Rodman,  Air.  Richard  Harrison,  Mr. 
Robert  Harrison,  Air.  Henry  Heyman,  Air.  W.  B.  Collier, 
Air.  Paige  Collier,  Air.  Hammond,  and  others.  They  will 
remain  until  about  July  1st. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  United  States  steamer  Alert  is  expected  here  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Commodore  Belknap  has  assumed  command  at  Mare 
Island,  and  has  his  abode  on  the  receiving  ship  until  hi 
residence  is  ready  for  occupancy 


Mr.  S.  B.  Whitely,  the  organist,  announces  a  series  of 
popuar  organ  concerts  which  will  take  place  at  Aletropoli- 
tan  Hall  each  Saturday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  com- 
mencing fuly  10th  and  ending  December  nth. 


In  consequence  of  Ihe  approaching  holidays, 
next  week's  Argonaut  will  be  l^ued  on  Fri- 
day, Instead  of  Saturday. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

The  Romans  had  almost  all  the  vegetables  we  have 
except  the  potato  and  tomato,  and  they  both  boiled 
and  stewed  them.  Raw  salads  were  in  vogue,  but, 
like  the  modern  Italian,  they  also  affected  them  boiled. 
Of  sweets  the  Romans  had  numerous  dishes,  and 
among  the  recipes  given  by  Apicius  may  be  found 
those  for  custard  and  for  omelettes  and  for  cheese- 
cakes. Snails  they  fried  and  sauced  in  various  ways ; 
eggs  tliey  fried  and  toiled,  and  served  with  sauces. 
The  differences  between  the  Roman  and  the  modern 
styles  of  cookery  are  differences  only  of  detail,  not  of 
principle.  They  cooked  their  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and 
vegetables  in  manners  more  or  less  identical  with 
ours  ;  their  sweets  present  less  similarity,  but  there  are 
resemblances  even  in  them.  Their  pot-herbs  are  all 
in  use  at  the  present  day.  except  laser,  which  has  not 
been  rejected  by  us,  but  is  lost  or  unrecognized  at  the 
present  time.  But  a  perusal  of  Apicius  shows  that 
Roman  cookery  was  intended  for  stomachs  weakened 
by  luxury  ;  the  rationale  of  the  Roman  sauces  was  to 
promote  digestion  by  raising  the  tone  of  the  stomach. 
Thus  strong  and  warming  condiments  were  un- 
sparingly used,  such  as  caraway,  anise,  cummin, 
celery  seeds ;  also  pine-nuts,  juniper,  laurel  and 
lentise  berries.  Mustard,  strange  to  say,  they  used 
very  timidly,  only  in  boils  and  stews,  never  with  roasts 
and  broils.  Pepper  they  used  with  everything — fish, 
flesh,  and  fruit.  It  was  first  introduced  into  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  and  its  brusque  and  fiery  taste 
startled  the  senses  of  the  bon  vivants  of  the  city.  In 
fact,  pepper  was  a  new  sensation  when  first  introduced 
into  Europe,  and  the  Romans  fell  in  love  with  it  It 
did  not  supersede,  however,  the  rue  and  lovage  they 
previously  used  to  produce  similar  effects.  They 
used  all  three. 

♦ 

The  people  of  the  last  generation,  Dr.  Hodges 
says,  "knew  nothing  of  luxury;  they  had  the  'regu- 
lar' and  solid  meals  at  noontime,  which  are  said  to 
be  the  foundation  of  the  stability  of  character,  and 
they  enjoyed  at  least  nine  hours  of  sleep  every  day," 
How  happy,  indeed,  are  the  men  and  women  who 
are  able  to  look  back  upon  such  a  state  of  life,  and 
how  unhappy  by  contrast  are  those  who  remember  a 
different  state  of  things  as  the  practice  of  the  older 
generations,  and  suffer  in  their  own  lives  its  effects! 
To  these  unfortunates  the  tables  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers  appear  in  their  recollection  burdened  with 
unwholesome  and  scarcely  nourishing  dishes.  The 
chief  dish  there  is  one  of  salted  pork,  whose  contents 
have  been  shriveled  in  the  greasy  frying-pan  into  in- 
digestible scraps.  There  are  potatoes,  most  fre- 
quently fried  in  the  same  grease  as  the  pork,  or  else 
boiled ;  their  starchy  substance  is  expected  to  be  the 
chief  feature  of  the  meal.  There  is  hot  bread,  made 
of  a  poor  quality  of  wheat  flour,  which  has  been  care- 
fully deprived  in  the  milling  of  its  most  nutritious 
properties.  There  is  butter,  whicb  is  generally  good. 
There  are  fried  apples — not  nourishing.  There  is 
tea,  which  has  boiled  long  and  long,  its  stewed  leaves 
surging  round  and  round  in  the  teapot  preparatory  to 
being  poured  out  in  black  masses  into  cups  for  drink- 
ing. And,  to  crown  the  feast,  there  is  dried-apple 
pie !  This  is  the  regular  meal  that  some  mature  peo- 
ple remember,  though  at  intervals,  to  be  sure,  its  mo- 
notony is  varied  with  excellent  brown  bread  made  of 
Indian  corn,  with  innocuous  baked  beans,  and  with 
glutinous  "flap-jacks"  and  griddle  cakes. 


A  Frenchman  will  take  a  roast  of  beef,  or  in  fact 
any  solid  meat,  and  subject  it  to  a  long  though  grad- 
ual action  of  heat,  so  that  all  the  fibrous  pans  would 
be  thoroughly  cooked.  That  would  leave  but  little 
work  for  the  digestive  organs  to  perform.  An  Eng- 
lish cook,  on  the  other  hand,  would  build  a  roaring 
fire,  and  would  roast  the  beef  only  on  the  outside, 
leaving  the  inside  rare.  He  allows  only  a  little  time 
for  broiling  or  roasting,  because  his  theory  is  that  any 
other  process  destroys  the  genuine  flavor  of  the  meat 
The  point  of  flavor  is  the  one  on  which  the  two  cooks 
split,  and  therefore  their  philosophies  run  wide  apart. 
"  No  flavor  can  be  invented,"  says  the  Englishman, 
"which  can  approach  that  of  meat  The  flavor  of 
meat  must  not  be  meddled  with.  Whether  the  dish 
is  to  be  of  beef  or  lamb  or  mutton,  that  process  is 
best  which  can  keep  the  flavor  of  each  meat  distin- 
guishable above  any  sauce  or  condiment  that  may 
accompany  it"  Nothing,  in  the  Englishman's  no- 
tion, can  equal  the  flavor  of  the  juice  oozing  from  a 
nicely  roasted  joint  or  rib  when  sliced.  The  French- 
man can  make  an  endless  variety  of  flavors  from  the 
same  meat,  in  neither  of  which  will  that  of  the  original 
meat  be  recognized.  That  idea,  enlarged  upon, 
makes  the  difference  between  the  two  methods  of 
cooking. 

Victor  Emanuel,  among  his  other  peculiarities,  was 
a  tremendous  eater,  and  preferred  to  take  bis  meals 
in  the  strictest  privacy  and  with  the  most  entire  free- 
dom from  restraint  Often,  when  he  was  only  King 
of  Piedmont,  he  would  have  all  the  dishes  put  on  the 
table  at  once,  and  then  send  away  all  the  servants. 
At  such  times  he  would  eat  with  his  elbows  on  the 
table,  upsetting  the  salt  on  the  cloth,  that  he  might 
the  more  easily  dip  into  it  the  little  raw  onions  which 
he  was  so  fond  of,  and  which  he  used  to  nibble  all 
through  the  dinner.  The  quantity  that  he  could  eat 
was  amazing.  On  one  of  his  hunting  trips  he  and 
his  companions  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  country, 
man  for  the  night.  At  supper  they  had  veal  cutlets. 
After  the  meal  was  over  the  king  turned  to  the  officer 
next  him  and  asked  him  how  many  he  supposed  he 
(the  king)  had  eaten.  As  his  plate  was  bare — for  he 
had  been  throwing  the  bones  to  his  dog — the  officer, 
who  had  been  watching  the  disappearance  of  the  cut- 
lets with  awe,  thought  that  he  might  venture  on  a  bit 
of  politeness,  and  replied:  "Two  or  three."  The 
king  repeated  the  question  to  the  others,  in  turn,  and 
they  all,  out  of  respect,  similarly  underestimated  his 
exploits,  until  he  came  to  a  Savoyard,  who  had  no  re- 
gard for  anything  but  the  truth,  and  replied,  prompt- 
ly: "Your  majesty  has  eaten  nine."  The  king 
laughingly  admitted  that  he  was  right 


What  would  Munich  be  without  beer?  As  a  ship 
stranded.  Mr.  Horstmann  shows  how  the  capital  of 
Bavaria  floats  on  an  ocean  of  foaming  beer.  People 
do  not  in  common  conversation  speculate  over  the 
weather,  but  ask  at  once:  "  How  is  the  beer  to-day  ?  " 
The  Bavarian  does  not  drink  beer  because  he  is 
thirsty,  "but  because  he  enjoys  it,  and  because  he 
enjoys  it  he  drinks  much."  Every  man  in  Munich 
guzzles  his  four  quarts  per  diem.  There  are  thou- 
sands who  swallow  their  eight  quarts,  and  many  who 
swill  their  ten  to  twelve  quarts.  A  student  will  man- 
age at  one  sitting  from  ten  to  twelve  quarts,  which 
would  fill  about  sixty  of  our  glasses.  A  congress  of 
staid  scientific  fellows  met  at  a  Munich  festival,  and 
each  one  drank  3  6-10  quarts  during  a  short  sitting. 


VERS  DE  SOCIETE. 

Her  Aunt. 
Miss  Lucy  sits  and  twists  her  thread. 
And  then  she  lifts  her  pretty  head 
To  glance  across  the  brief  expanse 
Between  my  mansion  and  her  aunt's. 

From  her  back  window  [  can  see 
Miss  Lucy  cast  a  look  at  me ; 
I  wonder  if  I  throw  a  kiss, 
'Twill  fright  away  ihe  pretty  miss? 

The  kiss  is  thrown — Afis_s  Lucy  blushes, 
And  from  the  window  quick  she  rushes; 
But  Cupid,  ever  seeking  glory, 
Alounts  upward  to  the  second  story, 
.  And  I ,  his  footsteps  following,  see 
Her  aunt  return  the  kiss  to  me. 

— Aieif   York  Sun. 

A  Billet-doux. 
"  Where  ignorance  is  bliss 
*Tis  folly  to  be  wise." — Gray. 
She  was  a  winsome  country  lass, 

So  William,  on  a  brief  vacation, 
More  pleasantly  the  time  to  pass, 

Essayed  flirtation ; 
And  as  they  strolled  in  twilight  dim. 

While  near  ihe  time  for  parting  drew, 
Asked  if  she'd  like  to  have  from  him 
A  billet-doux. 

Of  French  this  simple  maid  knew  naught. 
But,  doubting  not  'twas  something  nice, 
Upon  its  meaning  quickly  thought. 

Then  in  a  trice 
Upward  she  turned  her  pretty  head ; 

Her  rosy  lips  together  drew 
For  purpose  plain,  and  coyly  said : 
"  Yes,  Billy,  do!" 

—Life. 


Her  Answer. 

"  I'm  going  to  be  married,"  he  softly  said. 

She  looked  up  in  swift  surprise  ; 

The  color  from  out  of  her  bright  face  fled, 

The  light  grew  dim  in  her  eyes. 

"You're  going  to  be  married?"  she  echoed,  low, 

Her  voice  had  a  steady  tone. 
"  I  hope  you'll  be  happy  where'er  you  go." 

A  cough  hid  a  little  moan. 

"  I  know  that  your  bride  will  be  good  and  true, 
You  never  could  love  any  other." 
She  steadily  looked  in  his  eyes,  dark  blue : 
"  I  tender  you  joy,  my  brother." 

"  I'm  going  to  be  married — that  is,  I  hope 
To  be,  though  I  hardly  know — 
Dear  love,  shall  I  longer  pine  and  mope? 
I  tremble  for  fear  of  "  no." " 

The  color  that  out  of  her  face  had  fled 
Came  back  with  a  deeper  hue. 
"Why,  isn't  it  funny?"  she  shyly  said ; 
"That  I'm  to  be  married,  too?" 

— Roxbury  Advocate. 

Brown. 
We  rode  and  played  tennis  together, 

We  walked  on  the  beach  at  low  tide. 
Ah  me,  for  the  sweet  summer  weather 

When  I  lingered  and  loved  at  her  side  ! 
She  was  kind,  but  oh  !  fact  most  alarming, 

I  could  not  help  feeling  cast  down; — 
She  made  herself  equally  charming 

To  that  terrible  Brown. 

If  I  tasted  a  transient  pleasure 

When  she  talked  all  the  morning  to  me, 
It  was  always  subdued,  in  a  measure, 

By  the  thought  Brown  was  coming  at  three. 
Though  she  granted  m&Jive  dances  running, 

The  roses  she  wore  in  her  gown 
Made  me  wickedly  long  to  go  gunning 

For  their  purchaser,  Brown. 

When  we  parted  she  murmured,  demurely, 

That  of  course  I  might  write,  if  I  wished ; 
And  I  fancied  a  moment  that  surely 

My  rival  was  thoroughly  dished; 
But  she  said,  as  my  joyful  eyes  met  hers. 

She  was  dying  for  news  from  the  town ; 
I  must  send  her  nice  gossipy  letters. 

Like  my  friend,  Mr.  Brown. 

It's  a  year  since  my  hopes  were  thus  blighted, 

Their  memory  seems  almost  a  myth, 
And  I  learn  she  will  soon  be  united 

To  an  opulent  person  named  Smith  ; 
Here's  the  cream -colored,  square  invitation. 

My  grief  I  endeavor  to  drown 
In  the  thought  ('tis  a  great  consolation). 

She  has  sent  one  to  Brown  : 

— Sophie  St.  G.  Laitrretuc. 


Miss  Croesus. 
Aly  Lady  Disdain,  my  Lady  Disdain 

Of  contumelious  mien, 
As  proud  and  as  cold  as  in  days  of  old 

The  proudest  and  coldest  queen — 
With  your  chiseled  face  and  your  stately  grace 

You  tyrannize  over  men ; 
And  your  beauty  rare  makes  us  all  despair; 

But  your  beauty  will  fade — 
What  then  ? 

Aly  Lady  Disdain,  my  Lady  Disdain, 

You're  lovely,  and  gay,  and  young ; 
I  agree,  in  sooth,  there  is  nauqht  like  youth, 

As  poets  have  often  sung ; 
But  the  years  go  by  as  the  swallows  fly 

With  swiftness  beyond  our  ken, 
You  are  radiant  now  with  your  white,  smooth  brow ; 

But  the  wrinkles  will  come — 
What  then? 

My  Lady  Disdain,  my  Lady  Disdain, 

You've  servants  at  call  and  beck, 
And  jewels  most  rare  gleam  amid  your  hair, 

Or  sparkle  upon  your  neck. 
You  have  wealth  at  hand  that  you  may  command 

By  dipping  a  golden  pen, 
And  an  income  line,  that  I  wish  was  mine; 

But  your  father  will  fail — 

What  then "!  —  The  Ratnbler. 


At  the  Morning  Service. 
The  sermon  was  long  and  the  preacher  was  prosy, 
The  cushion  was  soft  and  the  corner  was  cozy ; 
And,  musing,  I  knew. 
By  my  side  in  the  pew- 
Was  a  dear  little  face  that  was  dimpled  and  rosy. 

A  stray  bit  of  lace  and  the  curl  of  a  feather 

Lay  close  to  my  cheek,  and  I  didn't  care  whether 

The  service  was  long, 

Or  flirting  was  wrong 
In  a  lonely  back  pew,  as  we  knelt  down  together. 

In  reading  the  prayers  we  had  one  book  between  us ; 
So  sweet  was  her  smile  that,  had  nobody  seen  us, 

While  bent  on  our  knees 

(Oh,  how  Cupid  did  tease!) 
I  had  stolen  a  lci»,  with  the  prayer-book  to  screen  us. 

In  the  oriel  window  the  sunlight  <w  gleaming, 
In  my  drowsy  old  brain  1  felt  love  fancies  teeming  ; 
Then  my  heart  gave  a  thump- 
But  my  head  got  a  bump 
On  the  back  of  the  pew — I  had  only  bee  - 
—Harol&VamSaHtx 
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NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  GO. 


SEVEN    ADVANTAGES. 

BTOOT  tl»V  *VT  M.V..  —  Insurance  for  a  dclinite 
'  i   amount   Increasing  with  cich  premi- 

um paid,  a>  dohed. 

Sr.t  «»VI»  tnv  t\TAt:E.— A  Definite  Cash  Endow- 
mciit,  .tnd  a  lonunc  L'swdcnd,  io  Policies  in  force  at 
the  end  o!  Endowment  and  Tontine  periods,  which  periods 
correspond,  and  may  be  cither  Ten,  Fifteen,  or  Twenty  Years. 

' I'll IICI>    il>V  t  VT  \*,\'..— In-urance  for  the  full  amount 

*  .     .  "for  as  lone  n  time  as  the  full 

serve  will  carry  it,  within  the  Endowment  period, 

■  .•.inuance    of  payment    of  premiums    alter 

three  years. 

rWH  ItTII  AOVAXTHiF.—  A  Grace  of  one  month  in 
*  the  payment  01  premium^  during  which  time  the  policy 
holder's  security  is  unimpaired. 

Firm  my^TUJF,- Three  valuable  options,  in- 
*■  cIulii;-  ..:-....  ue,  to  policy  holders  who  survive  their 
Tontine  and  Endowment  periods  and  keep  their  policies  in 
force, 

glVTII     U>V  t\T««:r  — Practical    freedom   of  action 
"  with  reopen  t..  ^^i....   n,  residence,  and  travel. 
tfiEVEYril     AI>Vt\Tti;K.— The  payment   of  death- 
1  lediately  upon   me  approval  of  the  required 

proofs  of  death. 

DO   \OT  insure  until  you  have  seen  the  full  particulars 
of  this  P  ilicy.     Do  not  fail  to  write  the  nearest  Agent, 
or  the  Home  Office,  for  such  particulars— AT  ONCE. 

ALEX.  C.  HAM  ES. 

Mh ii user  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

F.  E.  THAYER ASSOCIATE  MANAGER. 


A  Great  Conflagration 

That  e weeps  away  a  -whole  city,  starts  from  a 
flamoso  email  that  a  glass  of  water  would  ex- 
it |L  In  like  manner,  tbo  most  painful 
and  rata]  maladies  of  the  throat  and  lungs  ordi 
Darlly  develop  from  email  beginnings,  not  diffi- 
cull  (  fcarelf  promptly  treated  with  the  proper 
remedy.  But  thuir  progress  is  insidious  nnd 
lay  he  fatal.  Colds  and  coughs  lead  to 
Laryngitis,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Pneu- 
monia, and  Consnn.pt.  on.  The  only  medi- 
cine certain  to  cure  every  bronchial  and  pul- 
monary affection  not  absolutely  incurable  is 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 

During  40  years  it  has  steadily  grown  in  pop. 
alar  estimation,  and  is  now  a  household  reli- 
ance In  many  thousands  of  families.  Parents, 
who.se  lives  were  preserved  by  Ayer's  Cherry 
PECTORAL  when  they  were  young,  are  now  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  their  children  with  it.  Leading 
physicians  extol  its  virtues  and  prescribe  it  in 
their  practice.  Intelligent  druggists  everywhere 
report  noteworthy  cures  effected  by  It,  within 
their  personal  knowledge. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Soli  b"f  *B  Imegirt 


xApoUmaris 

THEOUEENof:TABLE 

WATERS 


'"  The  dangerous  qualities  of  cotitami- 
nated  drinking  water  are  not  obt'iated  by 
the  addition  of  wines  or  spirits." 

Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council, 
England. 

ANNUAL  SALE,    IO    MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &•  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 
For   Sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  16  From  Street,  gun  FrancUco. 


CLOSES  DOORS  WITHOUT  SLAMMINC. 

The  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING, 

For  sale  only  by 
FRANK   IV.    MORRI  1,1.. 

IM  Mnrki-1  Mncl.  near  lr S.  F. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.   W.  CLARE  &  CO. 

IMS  and  617  Mnrkrl  Hlrrrt. 


VANITY     FAIR. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  writes  in  Harper's:  The 
flippancy  with  which  a  portion  of  the  press  has  treated 
the  earnest  discussion  of  decollete  dress  is  painful  to 
every  reflecting  mind.  It  is  a  serious  subject  No 
one  who  remembers  the  palace  petticoat  flurry  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  ol  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
which  for  a  time  threatened  to  impair  the  integrity  of 
the  British  empire,  would  dismiss  this  as  a  question 
of  the  lowest  importance.  It  is  what  may  be  called 
a  constitutional  question.  %  a  sort  of  semi-official 
federal  action  it  has  become  a  national  affair.  This 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted ;  for  while  it  may  be  con- 
ceded that  this  is  a  case  which  can  not  be  left  to  the 
individual  conscience,  since  society  must  protect  it- 
self, it  is  a  State,  and  not  a  federal  question.  If  the 
neck  is  controlled  at  all,  it  should  be  controlled  by 
State  and  not  by  federal  action.  To  dress  the  neck 
high  or  low,  to  draw  the  line  between  that  which  is 
agreeable  and  that  which  is  too  agreeable,  is  one  of 
the  reserved  rights.  It  is  true  that  the  women  who 
make  it  a  national  matter  take  refuge  behind  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  point  to  the  pro- 
vision that  the  right  of  the  people  to  bare  arms  shall 
not  be  impaired  ;  but  this  is  a  quibble.  The  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  leaves  this  an  open  matter,  for  the 
States  to  deal  with.  To  take  the  opposite  view  is  to 
encourage  centralization  in  its  most  dangerous  form. 
It  would  necessitate  a  Low-neck  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton, with  branches  all  over  the  country,  and  com- 
missioners (like  those  of  the  civil  service)  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  candidates.  Now  the 
rules  which  might  be,  or  which  may  have  been,  laid 
down  in  Washington  for  the  dress  decollete  may  be 
inapplicable  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  draw- 
ing the  line  for  people  of  different  temperaments  and 
in  various  climates  is  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy. 
It  would  interfere  also  with  the  higher  law,  for  every- 
body knows  that  beauty  is  a  law  unto  itself,  and  the 
same  rule  can  not  be  made  for  it  as  for  plainness. 
The  federal  government  has  no  power  to  touch  this. 
We  imagine  that  the  most  that  a  State  could  do 
would  be  to  enact  a  law  forbidding  ugly  women  to 
fall  below  a  certain  pretty  high  line  in  apparel.  There 
are  some  who  advocate  what  the  lawyers  call,  for  rail- 
ways, the  "short-haul  law" — that  is,  that  an  ugly 
woman  should  in  no  case  cut  her  dress  lower  than  a 
pretty  woman.  But  this  is  impracticable,  for  Provi- 
dence has  so  benignly  ordered  the  world  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  woman  living  who  is  not  pretty  in  the  eyes 
of  somebody.  And  if  the  matter  of  the  height  of  the 
bodice  can  not  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  women  in- 
dividually, it  is  certain  that  they  would  find  or  make 
reasons  for  evading  any  enactment. 


Not  very  long  ago  a  howling  British  swell  came 
over  here  and  put  up  at  the  Bellevue  Hotel,  Philadel- 
phia. Among  others  to  whom  he  brought  letters  were 
a  distinguished  physician  and  his  wife,  who  invited 
him  to  dinner.  In  acknowledging  the  invitation 
milord  remarked  that  as  he  was  only  passing  through 
the  city  he  hoped  the  hostess  would  excuse  his  coming 
to  dinner  * '  sans  fafon  "  in  traveling  dress.  In  reply, 
the  lady  regretted  that  milord  had  not  come  prepared 
to  accept  the  hospitalities  which  would  be  gladly  ex- 
tended to  one  so  introduced,  and  hoped  that  when 
he  next  visited  Philadelphia  she  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  entertaining  him  at  her  table. 


A  few  of  the  new  modes  in  bathing  suits  at  the 
East  might  be  justly  termed  "loud."  They  are  not 
wholly  reprehensible.  There  are  some  praiseworthy 
effects,  artistically  beautiful,  too ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
ladies  of  refinement  will  be  apt  to  censure  a  fashion 
so  excessively  conspicuous  in  every  particular.  For 
example,  the  bathing  suits  made  of  Japanese  flesh- 
tinted  silk  have  full  loose  drawers  extremely  short, 
finished  on  the  edge  with  a  pretty  plaiting  of  em- 
broidery ;  the  short  frock  is  belted  in  at  the  waist  with 
two  embroidered  bands  fastened  together  in  front 
with  pure  silver  clasps  richly  decorated.  The  neck 
is  quite  low,  with  only  a  strap  for  a  sleeve.  The  en- 
tire arm  is  bare.  Another  style  of  this  same  charac- 
ter has  the  trousers  of  the  zouave  cut,  with  a  pale  blue 
silk  jersey.  The  form  is  made  very  conspicuous, 
especially  when  the  fair  wearer  emerges  from  the  sea 
and  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  bathing  house.  A  suit 
disposed  in  pongee,  plain  and  figured,  is  artistically 
designed  in  spite  of  its  "loud"  lone,  which  some 
ladies  would  call  horridly  vulgar,  and  perhaps  justly 
too,  especially  when  the  suit  is  on  the  fair  wearer. 
All  the  same,  this  style  of  bathing  suit  has  its  ad- 
mirers, who  praise  its  dainty  beauty.  The  material  is 
so  thin  and  clinging  that  the  slightest  moisture  gives 
it  a  snugger  fit ;  while  the  wearer  stands  on  the  beach 
ready  for  a  "plunge,"  even  the  ocean  spray  from  the 
breakers  gives  the  figure  a  statuelike  effect.  When 
such  bathers  rush  from  the  arms  of  old  Neptune  a 
maid  should  be  in  waiting  on  the  shore  with  a  bath 
blanket  to  throw  over  the  shoulders. 


The  High  School  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  will  have  no 
commencement  this  year.  Not  that  there  are  no 
graduates  to  receive  diplomas.  The  pupils  prepared 
for  the  honor  are  equal  in  number  to  the  Muses,  the 
daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne.  There  are 
nine  of  them.  But,  alas !  one  of  them  is  a  young 
woman  with  a  black  skin,  and  the  remaining  eight 
are  white.  So  the  color  line  is  drawn,  and  a  majority 
of  eight  to  one  refuses  to  take  part  in  the  exercises. 
They  have  struck,  so  to  speak.  As  a  formal  com- 
mencement is  impossible  with  a  single  pupil,  none 
will  be  held. 

Relief  is  coming  lo  the  unfortunate  people  who 
throughout  the  summer  months  are  compelled  at  en- 
tertainments of  the  garden-party  order  to  look  on  at 
endless  games  of  lawn-tennis  and  to  applaud  vigor- 
ously, though  they  don't  care  a  bit  about  it.  A  new 
disease  has  come  to  light  in  connection  with  the 
game,  though  not  to  the  players  (who  should  be  quite 
content  wiih  tennis  elbow),  and  just  apprehension;of 
a  seizure  should  be  quite  sufficient  to  excuse  ani 

.tor  from  seeing  more  of  the  game  than  he  or 
sin-  wants  to.      The  form   taken  by  the  malady  is  a 

tual  oscillation  of  the  head,  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served io  arise  in  this  manner.      Every  time  the  ball 
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is  struck  over  the  net,  the  eye  and  then  the  head  fol- 
low its  course;  this  movement,  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  another,  becomes,  at  the  end  of  a  season's 
on-looking,  spontaneous,  and  the  victim  is  con- 
demned to  ceaselessly  waggle  his  head. 

The  Queen  of  England  seems  to  have  different 
ideas  of  dress  from  our  late  republican  head  of  the 
While  House,  Rose  Cleveland.  Among  the  regula- 
tions of  the  late  drawing-room  she  approved  of  the 
following,  among  others,  for  the  guidance  of  the  la- 
dies about  to  be  presented:  "High,  square-cut 
gowns  (the  Cleveland  idea)  can  not  be  considered 
lull-dress."  and  are  not  admitted  at  court.  In  cases 
of  delicate  health,  her  majesty  is  pleased  to  dispense 
with  the  above  regulation,  in  which  cases  ladies  must 
apply  for  her  majesty's  permission,  through  the  lord 
chamberlain.  The  'application  must  always  be  ac- 
companied by  a  medical  certificate.  It  seems  a  won- 
der such  a  remarkable  order  should  be  made  impera- 
tive. Whal  pleasure  can  it  be  to  exhibit,  as  so  many 
do,  the  empty  nest  of  charms  which  have  long  taken 
wing— for  the  attenuates  to  reveal  an  outline  which 
has  lost  all  roundness— or  for  the  corpulent  to  un- 
cover a  surface  which  has  lost  all  freshness;  and  it  is 
doubly  distressing  to  think  how  very  little  pleasure 
the  world  has  in  viewing  either.  Judging  Irom  re- 
cent state  shows,  the  charms  of  face  and  figure 
must  no  longer  be  sought  among  the  aristocracy  of 
England.  The  duchesses,  at  least  most  of  them,  are 
parchment-skinned  and  bony,  or  else  loaded  with 
coarse,  shaking  fat ;  and  numbers  of  the  younger 
women  have  complexions  that  have  been  early  spoiled 
by  high  feeding.  The  Americans  were  admitted  to 
have  maintained  the  reputation  of  the  Queen's  draw- 
ing-rooms for  beauty.  The  young  and  lovely  can 
comply  with  this  mandate  of  the  Queen.  They  may 
wear  what  they  please,  and  the  less,  perhaps,  the  bet- 
ter. Miss  Marion  Langdon,  in  the  beauty  unadorned 
of  a  simple  while  dress,  bore  away  the  palm.  The 
regulation  feathers,  too,  made  guys  of  many  of  the 
ladies.  The  tips  refused  to  be  controlled  in  the  most 
obstinate  fashion,  and  asserted  themselves  altogether 
ridiculously.  The  regulation  that  "  feathers  must  be 
worn  so  that  they  may  be  clearly  seen  on  approaching 
her  majesty,"  was  in  two  or  three  instances  carried 
out  with  grotesque  faithfulness.  The  plumes  reared 
themselves  aloft  and  waved  in  the  breeze  like  flags  of 
distress,  frequently  drawing  uncontrollable  smiles 
from  the  gentle  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  Ear!  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  who  scandal- 
ized the  British  aristocracy  some  time"  ago  by  engag- 
ing in  trade,  having  put  twenty  thousand  pounds  into 
the  cab  business  in  London,  has  now  added  to  his 
commercial  undertakings  by  retailing  coal.  The  no- 
bility in  general  are  at  last  beginning  to  make  them- 
selves useful.  A  number  of  younger  sons  of  noblemen 
follow  agricultural  pursuits,  and  have  opened  milk 
and  butter  shops  in  London.  Lords  and  dukes  now 
dabble  openly  in  the  Stock  Exchange.  A  duchess 
resigned  her  place  as  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Queen 
some  time  ago  to  open  a  millinery  shop,  because 
there  was  more  money  in  it,  and  the  Earl  of  Ken- 
mare,  chamberlain  to  her  majesty  the  Queen,  whose 
Irish  tenants  can  not  or  will  not  pay  him  any  rent  on 
his  deeply  encumbered  estates,  is  about  to  establish  a 
number  of  gin-shops  in  London. 


The  chaperone's  exertions  during  a  London  season 
are  indeed  heroic.  Vigilant  as  Argus,  nonchalant  as 
Melpomene,  she  flits  from  the  row  to  the  kettle-drum, 
from  the  kettle-drum  to  the  dinner,  from  the  dinner- 
party to  the  large  and  late  "small  and  early  " ;  and 
thence  to  a  succession  of  musical  evenings  and  dances. 
She  seldom  rests,  and  even  the  ball  supper  is  an  ex- 
ploiting ground  for  her  manoeuvres ;  indefatigable,  un- 
conscionable, she  perseveres,  and  yet  how  seldom 
does  success  crown  her  efforts !  Laura  is  sure  either 
to  miss  or  to  mar  betrothal  We  have  always  con- 
templated the  chaperone  as  one  of  the  truest  proofs 
of  the  increased  physical  superiority  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  What  Lacedemonian  mother  or  Roman 
matron  could  have  undergone  the  strain?  And  yet 
every  English  mother  "  with  a  sense  of  duty"  sur- 
vives the  conflict ! 


EDUCATIONAL. 
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The  Court  and  Society  Review,  a  paper  of  highly 
aristocratic  appearance,  chronicles  these  doings  in 
London  high  life:  "The  ladies  are  making  the  best 
of  their  opportunities  at  the  bazaars.  They  will  bite 
the  ends  off  cigars,  and  take  a  sip  out  of  a  cup  of 
coffee  which  they  will  sell  to  any  one  who  will  buy, 
and  charge  a  fee  for  the  service.  The  practice  is  not 
a  new  one,  but  it  is  being  more  extensively  followed 
now  than  heretofore.  But  in  these  hard  times  it  is 
not  everybody  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  guinea  for  a 
cup  of  coffee,  even  if  it  is  sipped  first  by  an  earl's 
daughter." 

♦ 

The  Munich  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Figaro 
gives  a  detailed  list  of  articles  in  one  of  the  eight 
palaces  of  the  late  crazy  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria, 
showing  how  his  majesty  dissipated  the  royal  reve- 
nues. In  his  cabinet  de  toilette,  for  instance,  all  the 
articles  were  of  Saxon  porcelain  and  cost  the  trifle  of 
two  millions  of  marks.  A  gigantic  chandelier,  made 
in  the  royal  manufactory  of  Meissen,  and  which  it  re- 
quired four  years'  work  to  finish,  cost  seven  hundred 
thousand  marks  ;  a  bed  cost  considerably  over  a  mill- 
ion of  marks,  and  a  quilt  on  the  same  bed,  a  marvel 
of  Chinese  embroidery,  represented  a  value  of  several 
hundred  thousand  marks. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
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VAX  NESS  SEMINARY, 

KALSTON    HOI  SI.. 

English,  I  '  ■  matt,     Boarding  and  Day  School 

for  Young  Ladie*.   Kindergarten  for  Children.  laaaPineSt. 
For  further  partici  MRS.  S.  h.  GAMBLE. 


n  1 1  IPPE'5  ' ' ""^"  ";  .'iii  rjajl 


PROF.  Do  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies  of 
Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  in 
Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  '  Unique"  method  of  acquiring  foreign 
languages,  where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice. Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free  to  scholars. 
Apply  from  to  to  n  a.  m.,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  q  p.  m. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE, 

922  POST  STREET. 

French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  young  ladies  and  children.     KINDERGARTEN. 

The  twenty-fourth  year  of  this  Institute  will  commence 
July  at,  1886.  MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


NAPA  LADIES'  SEMINARY, 

Napa  City,  California. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  .SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  boarders  is  limited  to  twenty-five.  Every 
boarding  pupil  will  have  a  separate  room;  or  two.  whose 
parents  de-ire  it,  may  share  a  suite  of  rooms,  thus  giving  to 
every  pupil  that  seclusion  necessary  to  the  formation  of  re- 
fined and  ladylike  habits.  The  best  instruction  is  given  in 
every  department.  The  primary  classes  are  taught  by  a 
graduate  of  the  High  and  the  Normal  Schools,  S.  F. ;  higher 
English  by  a  teacher  holding  a  fir-t-grade  certificate,  life 
diploma,  and  "  High  School  Teacher's"  certificate  :  Piano, 
by  one  of  Mr.  Usser's  best  teachers;  Modem  Languages, 
by  native  teachers ;  Drawing  and  Painting,  by  an  artist  who 
studied  in  Paris  under  the  best  masters;  Vocal  Music  and 
Elocution,  by  professors.  This  institution  is  situated  in  one 
of  the  mo=i  beautiful  valleys  and  healthful  climates  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  next  term  will  begin  Monday,  August  2,  1886. 
For  circulars  or  information,  applv  to 

MISS  K.  V.  DARLING.  Principal. 


CALIFORNIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 


OAKLAND,  <Al. 


Thorough  Preparation  for  College  or  ISusluc... 

Next  term  beglus  .Inly  19,  1RS0. 
COL.  IV.  H.  O'BRIEX PBIM'IPAL. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 

24  Post  St  S.  F. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Leading  Business  College  of  the  Pacific  Ooast. 

Instruction  given  in  short-hand.  Type-writ-  I 
i  «ir.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Book-keeping! 
Modern  Lnngnages,  Draw  lug,  and   everything  j 
perlnlnlng  i»  n  business  education,  under  (lie 
one  tuition  lee  or  #;.i. 


FIELD  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNC  LADIES 

is-.'.".  Telegraph  Avenue.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Address    MRS.    R.    G.    KNOX,    Proprietor,   or  MISS 
FRANCES  A.  DEAN,   Principal. 
The  Fifteenth  Year  will  begin  Wednesday,  July  28,  1886. 

OACKETT  SCHOOL  SE^TE 

^^  paratory  School  for  Young  Men  and  Boys.  Healthful 
option,  pleasant  home,  and  thorough  School.  Send  for 
circular.     Next  term  will  open  July  19. 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  Principal. 

MISS  WEST'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

1GOC  VAX  NESS  AVENCE, 

The  next  term  will  begin  Monday,  August  2d.  1S86. 

Students  wishing  to  fit  for  College  please  make  application 

as  soon  as  possible. 

MISS  BISBEES  SCHOOL 

FOK  YOUNG  LADIES. 

1020  Oak   Street,  Oakland.  Cal..  will   re-open 
Wednesday.  July  28,  1SS6. 

CITY  COLLEGE,  119  11  AH.I1T  STREET, 

The  next  term  of  this  old  and  well-known  institution  will 
open  on  Monday,  July  12.  ISSO.  Thorough  instruc- 
tion in  English,  classical,  and  modern  languages.  A  Kin- 
dergarten for  young  children.  Address  REY.  JAMES 
MATTHEWS,  Principal. 

TRINITY  SCHOOL, 

15S4  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(ELEYENTH    YEAR.) 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Men  and  Boys.  Prepares 
for  College  and  University  and  for  Business.  Christmas 
session  begins  Mondav,  August  3d,  1886. 

KEY.  E.  It.  SPAl  1I>1\«..   A.M.,  Rector. 

IRVING  INSTITUTE. 


SOLE   AGENTS    FOR  .THE-  PACIFIC]  STATES.     <l,rl'""""'  TeBn  ,,ln  ,H»,n  >■"»<!«>.   <ol>  m. 


A  Slt.lll    St'lIOOI.  FOK   VOI  X.   LADIES, 

The  next  session  will  tegin  Monday,  Angus!  ;d,  1886. 
For  catalogue  or  information  address  toe  Principal,  K  I:V. 
EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M.,    1036  Valenoio  Street, 

San  Kr.mnsco,  Cal. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC  SYSTEM.) 


Trains  leave,  and  ure  due  to  arrive  at, 
SAA   FRA.M1SCO. 


From  Juut-  10,  ISS6. 


;  . .  Dyron 

!  .  .Caiistoijaand  Xapa. 
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.   Gibson,  Redding,  and  Portland. . 

.  .Gait,  via  Martinez 

. .  lone,  via  Livermore 

.-Knight's  Landing 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

. .  Martinez 


..Milton  , 

}Mojave,  Dealing  I  Express 
EI  Paso,  and  East\  Emigrant. . . 

. .  Nites  and  Hayward's 

\  Ogden  and  East  J  Express 

J  "         "    \  Emigrant 

. .  Red  Bluff,  via  MarysvUle 

..Reno,  Tnickee,  and  Colfax  .  .. . 
.  .Sacramento,  via  Benicia 

"  via  Livermore.. .. 

"  via  Benicia 

'*  via  Benicia 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers 

. .  San  Jose 


.  Stockton,  via  Livermore 

"        via  Martinez 

"         via  Martinez 

.Tulare  and  Fresno 
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*8-40  A. 
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5-40  P 
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*3.40  P 
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SAUCELITO  —  SA>  KAFAFX  —  SAX  UFEATIX, 

via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  J50AST  RAILROAD. 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  11th,  ISS6,  and  until 
further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

From  SAX  FRANCISCO  for  SAUCELITO  and  SAN 
RA r  AtiL  (week  daysj — 7.30,  9.2c,  11.00  a.  M.,  3.15,  4-45i 
6.00  P.  M. 

(Sundays)-  8.GO,  10.00,  11.30  A.  11.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6.30 
p.  m.     Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.40  P.  m. 

From  SAX  RAFAEL  for  SAX  FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20. 11.30  A.M.,  3.05,  4.50  p.  m. 

(Sundays)-— S. 00,  10.05  A-  **•»  I2-oo  M.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45, 
6.30  p.  m.     Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  6.15  P.  M. 


From  SAUCELITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.45,  0.15,  10.00  a.  m.,  12.05,  3-45i  5-25  p-  m. 

^Sundays) — 5.40,  10.45  A-  M-.  I--4°i  2-'5>  4-oo,  5.30,  7.15 
p.  m.     Extra  trips  on  Saturday  at  2.30  and  6.50  p.  M. 


THROUGH  TRAINS. 

T.30  A-  M.,  Daily  (Sunday-;  excepted)  from  San  Francisco 
lor  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.  Returning, 
leaves  Ingram's  at  12.50  p.  M.,  arrives  at  San  Francisco 
at  5.55  p.  m. 

1,40  f .  M.«  (Saturdays  only),  Excursion  Train  from  San 
Francisco  lor  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.  Re- 
turning, leaves  Ingram's  (Mondays  only)  at  5.00  A.  M., 
arrives  m  San  Francisco  at  10.30  a,  m 

8.00  A.  .11.,  (Sundays  only),  Excursion  Train  irom  San 
Francisco  lor  Fair.ax,.Camp  Taylor,  Point  Reyes,  To- 
males,  Ingram's,  and  intermdiate  stations.  Return- 
ing, arrives  in  ;-an  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  m. 


a  for  morning. 


p  for  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6. 00,  "6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  t 
9.00,   9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30,  1. 00. 

I.30,  2.00,  2.3O,  3.CO,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.30,5.00,  5.3O,  6.00,6.30. 
7.CO,  3.CO,  9.OO,    lO.OO,  II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.co,  "6.30,  *7.oo,  *7.3o,  "S-oo,  '8.30, 

*3-3o,  '4.00,  '4.30,  *5-oo,  '5.30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 
To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9.30*-  M.,6.30,  Jn.oo, 

*I2.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  "6  30,  7.00,  '7.30,  3,oo,  *8-3o,  9.00, 
9.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  i2.oo,  J12.30, 1. oo,  Ji-30, 
2.00,  3.C0,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.oo, 
9.00,  to.oo.  II.OO,  *I2.O0. 

To  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  S.oo,  ^8.30,  9.00, 
I9.30,  10.00,  +10.30,  ii.oo,  tn.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3. oo, 
4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  £.00,  6.30,  7.00,  S.oo,  9.00,   10.00, 

II.OO,  *I2.0C 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  ^7.30,  tS.co, 
*8.30,  9.00, 10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3-00,  4.00,  *4-30,  5.00, 
"5-30.  o.oo,  '6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

From    FRUIT   VALE— *6.23,   *6-53,  ^7.23,    *7-53,    "8.23, 

*8-53»  *9-23,  *io-2i,  '4-23.  *4-53.  *5-23.  *5-53.  *6-23>  *°-53, 

7-25._9-5°- 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5. is,  *S-45.  16-45, 

9.15,  -3.15. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.^0,  *6.co,  6.30,  7-00.  7-3°. 

8.00,  8.30, 9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 10.30, 11.00, 11.30,  12.00, 12.30, 

1 .00,  1-30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9-57.  IO-57- 
From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From  ALAMEDA — *5-22,  '5.52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

*3.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  JlO.22,  I0.52,  tll.22,  II.52,  [12.22, 
12.52,  Jl.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3-22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52,  5-22,  5.52, 
6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,   J.52,  IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5.i5,  '5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7-i5.  7-45, 
}     *8.i5,  8.45.   I-i-i5.  9-45.  U0.15,  JO-45.  I"-i5.  "-45,  12-45, 

1.45,  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,  4.45,  5.15,  5.45,  6.15,  6.45,  7.45,  8.45, 

9.45,  10.45. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5. 45,  "6.15,  6.45,  *7-is,  7-45, 

8-45>  t9-IS,  9-45,  i<>-45,  I12.45,  1.45,  2.45.  3-45.  4-45.  *S-*5j 

5.45,  '6.15,  6.45,  "7-I5- 

Creck  Route. 

From  SAN   FRANCISCO— *7-i5i  9-T5>  "-i5j  "5>  3-*5. 

5.15- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  I2-JSi  2-I5i  4-I5- 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


1  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkl.  Agt. 


TIME    SCHEDULE. 


Commencing  May  3,  1SS(>. 


8.30  A. 
IO.4O   A. 

♦  n.30   A. 

*  3-3^  P- 
4.25  p. 
5-15  ?• 
6.30  p. 

t«-45   *• 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and. 
Menlo   Park 


8.30  a.  I 

10.40  a.     ____Santa  Clara,  San   lose,  and.. 
3-3°  J-     Principal  Way  Stations.... 


10.40  a.  I Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 

*  3-30  P.  I Salinas,  and  Monterey  . . . 


Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall. 

I  °'*°  **     ..Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Sequel. 
3,30  p'      (CapitoU)and  Santa  Cruz. . 


♦7.50  a. 


.Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz.. 
. .  ..(Sunday  Excursion) 


10.40  A. 
3-3Q  f-  I 


.Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


6.28  A. 

*  8.10  A. 

9.03   A. 
*10.02    A. 

*  3-36    P- 

t  4-59  p- 

6.00  p. 

i  7-5o  ?• 

t  8.15   P. 


9.O3    A. 
*I0.02    A. 

*    3.36 
6.00 

t    8.I5 


t8.55  P. 


>-4Q  a.  I Soledad  and  Way  Stations |      6-00  P. 


A. — Morning.  p. — Afternoon. 

1  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only 

I  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 


EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
.Fok  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning;  good  for 
return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
!  Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

SuD^riniend**- »  V^t.  Pass,  ft  Tkt.  Aet 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


EXCURSION    RATES. 

Thirty  Day  Excursion — Round-trip  Tickets,  to  all  stations 
north  o:  San  Anseuno,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduction 
from  single  tariff  rate. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion — Round-trip  tickets  sold  on 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  following 
Monday:  Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point  Reyes,  52.00;  To- 
males,  $3  :  Ingram's,  S4- 

Sunday  Excursion — Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  Sundays 
only:  Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes,  S1.75;  Tomales, 
S2.50;  Ingram's,  S3. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stagt^s  leave  Ingram's  daily  (except  Sundays)  for   Stew- 
art's Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro, 
Mendocino  City,  and  ail  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


JNO.  W.  COLEMAN,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen'I  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


18  Po»t  SI.  and  s.  w.  cor.  Powell  and  Saner. 


Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.  H.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glen  wood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stations.      Parlor  Car. 

2.30  P.  31.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  31.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.    Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa  Cruz. 

§3  Excursion*  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $2-50  lo SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

8.00  A.  31..  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

§1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
8.30  a.  m.  and  2.30  p.  m.  trains  connect  with  stage  at  Los 

Gatos  for  Congress  Springs. 
All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,  §6.30,  57.00,  7.30,  s.oo,  3.30,  9.00,  9.30, 10.00, 

I0-30,     II.OO,     II.30    A.     M.,      I2.CO,    12.30,    I. OO,     I.30,    2.00, 
2.30,    3.OO,  3.30,  4.OO,    4.30,    5.CO,  5.30,  6.OO,  6.30,   7.OO,  7.30, 

3.30,  9.30,  10.45,  II-45  p-  *'■ 

From  Fourteenth  anil  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
land— 55-30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  S.oo,  S.30,  9.00,  9.30, 

IO.OO,     IO.3O,     II.OO,     II.30    A.     H.,     I2.00,     I2.3O,    I. OO,  I.30, 

2.00,   2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4-00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  S.30,  9.50,  10.45,  n-45  P-  M- 

Fruui  liizli  Street,  Alameda— §5-*6,  §5.46,  §6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  3.16  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,   10.46, 11. 16, 

II.46    A.   M.,    I2.l6,    12.46,     1. 16,    I.46,    2.16,  2.46,    I.l6,  3.46, 
4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7-10,  9-l6,  IO.3I,   II. 31  P.  M. 

§  Sundays  excepted. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transier  Office,  222  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


PACIFIC  MAILJJEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail  : 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  etc., 
S.  S.  San  Bias Wednesday,  June  30,  1886 

At  10  o'clock  a.  M.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  to 
MAZATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  ACA- 
JUTLA,  and  PANAMA. 

Tickets  to  New  York  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Cabin, 
$75 ;  Steerage,  $30.  Passengers  booked  through  to  and 
Irom  Europe  by  any  line. 

For  HONGKONG  and  YOKAHAMA,  calling  at  HON- 

OLULU. 
S.  S.  City  of  Uio  de  Janeiro Thursday,  July  1st 

At  2  p.  m.  Excursion  tickets  to  Yokahama  and  return  at 
reduced  rates. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO..  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST_STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

The  steamers  MEXICO  and  QUEEN  OF  THE  PA- 
CIFIC, for  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND 
ports,  it  9  a,  M.,  every  Friday. 

The  Puget  Sound  steamers  sailing  April  30,  May  14,  28, 
June  ii,  35,  July  9,  23,  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the 
steamer:;  IDAHO  and  ANCON  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
0.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAYIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN, 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  about  every  second  day. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  DA.  M.— CITY  OF  CHES- 

For    POINT    ARENA,     MENDOCINO,    etc,    every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEA3ISUIP  COMPACT 

FOK  JAP  AX  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  2  o'cloek  P.  M.  for 

YOKAHAMA  AND   HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer                           1884>.  From  San  Francisco 

Oceanic  Tuesday,  June  22d 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R-  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND   STANFORD    President. 


THE    NEVADA    BANK 

OF  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Paid-up  Capital $3,000,oou  n.  4.0I1I. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Geo.  L.   Bkander,  Vkv-Prc^idenl 
R.  H.  Follis,       James  L.  Flood,        Iom.n  W.  Mackat 

J.  S.   AnojS,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  As.-L-.iant  Cashici 

New  York  Agency,  32  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Lim'd. 


South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 
Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance 

Company. 

Capital,  $10,000,000. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213^ — 215  Sansome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
<£ucen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.   comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL   I\Sl"RAXCE  CO. 

OF   CALIFORNIA. 
I'lSE    AMI    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  430  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  wrSE,  President. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME   MFTITAL  IXSURAXCE   CO., 

No.  216  Sansome  Street, 
East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  np  In  Gold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,  1$»1 759,475  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STOR\ . 


ANGLO-NEVADA 

ASSURANCE    CORPORATION 

OF  SAN  FKANCISCO,  CA1. 

FIRE     AXD      MARINE. 
CAPITAL,        -      -      -      -       82,000,000 

OFFICE , 110  PINE  STREET 

G.  L.  ERANDER President 

J.  L.  FLOOD Vice-President 

C.  P.  FARNFIELD Secretary 

J.  S.  ANGUS Assistant  Manager 

Bankers,    The  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 

No.  310  SANSOME  STREET, 

WHOLESALE   DEALER  IN  FURS. 


gONESTELL 


;,*AND  coTT8 


-•-i]  PAPER  WAREHOUSE 


401  &  403  Sansome  Street,  S.F. 

*"  IMPORTERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OP 

«>    PRINTING  AND  WRAPPING  PAPERS. 


MODERN   COTTAGES. 

Just  published, a  practical  work 
containing  over  120  illustra- 
tions, consisting  of  views  and 
floor-plan^  of  cottages,  costing 
from  $1,000  upward,  and  mis- 
cellaneous  designs,  fragmenta- 
ry sketches,  etc.  Also  con- 
tains valuable  hints  on  dwell- 
ing-house construction.  Size 
9  by  i3  inches.  Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price.  Bound  in 
full  cloth,  embossed  in  gold'and  black,  $2.00;  in  paper  cov- 
ers, Si.oo.  Send  for  circular.  Address  J.  H.  KIRBY, 
Architect,  18  Lamed  Building,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHESEBROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION   BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


THE  BAAK  OF  tALIFOKMA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Cupltul s  ;, IMMI.IMHI. 

William  Ai.vord Prcsul 

Thomas  Brows Caahier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assstani  Ca.-hier. 

AGENTS— Sew  York,  Agency  ot  iht-  Bank  ul 
California :  Boston,  Trt-moii.  National  Dank; 
Chicago*  In  ion  Vition;;l  Bank:  St.  Louis,  Bunl* 
1111- n'-  Savings  Bank;  London,  EC.  M.  KotkM'hild 
Jt  Son-:  Au-.1r-.1lin  and  New  Zealand.  lln-  Bank 
of  New  Zealand:  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Bank  of  India.  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interioi 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London.  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


WELLS.FARC0&C0. 

BA\kl_\G  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus S>:;, waj.uwu 

DIRECTORS: 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,   Charles   Crocker.   J.   C-    Fargo,    Olivet 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H^r"*3  H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier. 

Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
e-ri~r^l  hankine  business:. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY  CO., 

SAA  FRASCISl'O, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 
E.  L.  <;.  STEELE  A  CO..  Agent*. 
Office,  208  California  Street. 


PALACE    HOTEL. 


A.  D.  SHABOX, 
GEO.  SCUO.VEAV.4XU. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in 
the  centre  or  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  It  i*  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  It  has  Five  Elevalor>.  Ever}  rooni  Is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per> 
feet.  A  bath  and  rlo-i-i  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  irom  broad,  Ii^bt  cor- 
ridors. The  central  court,  illuminated  hy  the 
electric  light,  ll*  immense  glas&  roof,  it*  broad 
balconies,  its  carriage -May,  and  it«  tropical 
plant-,  are  features  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Gucstn  entertained  on  either 
the  American  or  European  plan.  The  rcstan* 
rant  is  the  finest  in  the  city. 

TURF    EXCHANGE. 

SAX  FRAXCISCO  Tl  RF  EXCHANGE 

AT  23  DIPUM  STBEET. 


IIJ.MIV  SCHWARTZ  A  CO. 


JOII.\  F.  EXCLISH, 

PRODUCE   COMMISSION   MERCHANT, 

313,  315  DAVIS  STREET, 

Member  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.    Consignments  solicited. 
Quick  sales;  prompt  returns.     P.  O-  Box  2415- 


WML  T.   COLFMAX  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San  Francisco, 
NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial   city  in  the 
world. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COffEX,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FI  VERAL  D1KECTOUS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.  COWES.  D.  K.  SCHLTfLER,  J.  W,  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


WALL  PAPERS, 

WIXDOW  SHADES, 


OIL-I'LOTDS. 

JAMES  Dl'FFT,  917  Hnrkrt  SI..  oppoMte  M.i-un. 
TELEPHONE    3*08. 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


igmmmik. 


Among  the  causes  cil&res  of  French  criminal  juris- 
prudence, that  of  Lesurques  is  the  most  noted.  Ar- 
restedfora  crime  committed  by  another  whose  counter- 
part he  was  in  face  and  figure,  the  unfortunate  resem- 
blance left  no  doubt  as  to  his  supposed  identity  in 
the  minds  of  his  judges,  and,  with  circumstantial  evi- 
dence of  a  very  minute  character  in  corroboration, 
resulted  in  his  conviction.  He  was  executed— a  terri- 
ble example  of  the  possibilities  of  judicial  error.  His 
innocence  was  discovered  later,  and  h.s  daughter  de- 
voted her  life  to  demanding  an  official  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  mistake  made.  But  to  no  purpose.  The 
poor  woman,  like  our  Myra  Clark  Gaines,  grew  gray 
and  bent  and  withered  in  the  struggle  with  the  courts. 
At  last,  she  succeeded  in  getting  the  higher  court  of 
Cassation  to  consider  her  appeal.  This  was  in  the  last 
years  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  half  a  century  had 
elapsed  since  the  judicial  murder.  All  the  poor  woman 
asked  was  a  declaration  of  her  father's  innocence, 
which  would  cleanse  the  family  name  from  the  stains 
of  shame— the  guillotine's  bloody  drippings.  The 
wise  judges  considered  the  appeal  and  refused  to  re- 
open the  case.  They  argued  that  Lesurques's  inno- 
cence was  a  matter  ol  history,  that  it  had  been  proved 
to  the  world's  satisfaction,  and  that  any  judicial  action 
was  unnecessary.  In  fact,  it  would  be  unwise,  they 
argued,  for  it  would  prove  the  fallibility  of  French 
courts,  and  hence  would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
and  majesty  of  the  law.  So  the  case  remains  a 
judicial  murder. 

The  dramatic  quality  of  this  strange  story  was  soon 
discovered  and  utilized,  and  a  play  based  upon  it 
written  by  a  clever  writer.  The  proverb  that  "Truth 
is  stranger  than  Fiction'"  was  never  so  strongly  em- 
phasized as  in  this  connection.  Playwrights  for  ages 
before,  and  ever  since,  have  evolved  plays  from  their 
imaginations  or  recollections,  or  both,  which  rest 
upon  some  variation  of  the  Doppelgaenger  idea,  but 
not  one  of  these  illustrations  of  mere  fiction  can  be 
compared  to  the  actual  fact— a  sketch  of  nature. 
■'  Le  Courrier  de  Lyon  "  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
plays  of  its  kind.  It  is  a  melodrama,  and  yet  it  is 
melodramatic  only  in  transcription,  for  the  incidents 
are  actual  happenings.  The  fame  of  L'Ambigu,  the 
great  melodramatic  theatre  of  Paris,  is  derived  partly 
from  this  play,  which  has  been  played  there  by  all  the 
great  actors  of  the  school  of  Frederick  Lemaltre.  It 
is  a  favorite  selection  from  the  repertoire  even  to  this 
day.  It  is  familiar  to  our  stage,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  plays  in  which  Henry  Irving  is  not  too  absurd. 
With  a  keen  eye  for  the  dramatic  value  of  certain  in- 
cidents, Clay  Greene  discovered  in  this  play  several 
things  which  would  fit  admirably  in  a  setting  of  a 
backwoods  drama.  Their  dramatic  value  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  picturesqueness  of  their  surround- 
ings. This  accounts  for  "The  Deadwood  Stage." 
In  its  present  condition  it  is  a  worthless  play,  for  the 
joiner-work  has  been  roughly  and  carelessly  done. 
As  acted  by  the  California  Theatre  people,  its  faults 
stand  out  in  unpleasant  prominence,  and  its  few 
merits  pass  unnoticed.  The  periormance  is  a  hesi- 
tating, halting  one.  No  one  has  learned  his  lines. 
It  is  a  jumble  of  minor  contradictions  and  petty  in- 
consistencies of  speech  and  action. 

Agnes  Ethel  some  years  ago  ordered  a  play  of  Sar- 
dou.  He  took  a  young,  loving,  and  confiding  wife, 
a  pleasure- loving,  weak  husband,  and  a  stage  cele- 
brity, a  cold  and  calculating  woman,  indifferent  and 
world-wise,  and  with  the  deftness  of  his  ingenious 
mind  involved  these  three  characters  in  a  story  which 
is  fraught  with  dramatic  interest  within  bounds  of 
social  commonplaceness.  In  certain  incidents  Sar- 
dou  has  allowed  himself  to  indulge  in  bits  of  mere 
thealricism,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  he  fulfilled 
the  order  given  him  under  the  impression  that  on  the 
theatrical  market  for  which  it  was  destined  such  em- 
phases were  of  value.  "Andrea"  was  the  name 
selected  by  the  author  for  his  play.  It  was  trans- 
lated by  Cauzaran,  who  re-christened  it  "Agnes." 
It  offers  so  many  opportunities  to  the  actress  playing 
the  part  of  wife  that  it  has  been  a  desirable  play,  and 
several  adaptations  ol  it  have  been  made.  Une  of 
them,  by  Steele  Mackaye,  is  entitled,  "In  Spite  of 
All,"  and  in  it  Minnie  Maddem  exhibits  her  clever 
acting,  now  developed  into  something  subtly  artistic. 
Another  version  was  written  by  Leander  Richardson, 
and  in  it  Janisch  has  been  starring.  That  is  the  play 
acted  this  week  at  the  Baldwin. 

In  "Anselma"  the  spirit  of  the  original  play  is  pre- 
served, but  it  is  not  as  effectively  expressed.  In  a 
measure)  characters  and  dialogue  have  been  localized. 
I  in  .  baa  been  unconsciously  done,  but  it  affects  the 
characteristic  congruily  of  the  play.  As  usual  in  his 
works,  the  original  author  has  made  of  his  central 
figure--ii'  i  '  ii  a  study  of  human  nature.  Mar- 
:■  I. ■.  i  '.i  thai  cla  s  of  men  who  adore  as 
divinities  ihe  women  of  the  stage.  This  is  really  a 
burning  question  in  modern  society.  The  fascination 
■  i'  11  upon  the  average  man  is  re- 
markable.     The  spell  is  one  of  mingled  passion  and 

i i is  an  attraction  as 

potent  U  her  beauty.  He  she  tragedienne,  come- 
dienne. ,  dancer,  orcircus-rider — a  Mary 
M  irtinot— she  will  rule  over 

men's  hearts.    Admired  by  all,  desired  by  all,  she  is 

!■  .  men  will  risk  all  to  gain.     I ler 

beauty,  ili«-  admiration  <>(  others,  the  difficulties  of 
success,  the  ['ful'-  u!  befog  the  chosen  one,  the  satis- 
faction to  ones  egotism  of  being  envied,  and  the 
gratification  of  possession  —  toall  this  imagination  adds 

lion  Is  the  essence  of  bliss.     In 

contrast  to  the  seductive  inlluence  of  such  a  creature, 
i  has  placed  a  pure  and  loving  wife.     Thecon- 

test  is,  ii ■>  worldly  point  ol  view,  an  unequal  one; 

hul  SardOU  dtt  Ids  I  it  tor  the  weaker  side  with  j;oud 
)>]  iih.  uion.  In  the  representation  of  such  charac- 
ters as    An     l"i.    in .1    Stella,  the    individuality  of  the 

actresses  is  an  Important  factor.  The  illusion  de- 
pends upon  its  fitness  to  the  role  assumed.  In  the 
present  case,  both  actresses— S'>|lnr'  Byre  and  Chai 
lotte  Tittcl— arc  unsuited  in  appearance,  manner,  and 
expression  to  the  parts  they  play.  Charloiu-  Title] 
r  s  the  youth,  the  freshness,  and  ingenuousness  the 


young  wife  should  have,  and  to  her,  Sophie  Eyre  im- 
parts the  maturity— mental  and  physical — of  the  dan- 
seuse.  Inthelastactof  "  Anselma"  grief  and  misery 
have  aged  the  confiding  woman,  and  Sophie  Eyre's 
personality  is  no  longer  in  contradiction  to  the  char- 
acter. The  reconciliation  scene  is  acted  with  touch- 
ing delicacy  by  her  and  by  Henry  Miller,  whose  Mar- 
cellin  is  a  natural  bit  of  acting. 

The  political  methods  of  any  country  existing  under 
a  democratic  form  of  government,  furnish  abundant 
material  lor  the  work  ot  the  burlesquer.  Univer>a! 
suffrage,  in  its  many  absurd  phases,  offers  innumera- 
ble opportunities  for  satirical  comment  and  carica- 
ture! illustration.  The  frailties  and  faults  of  human 
nature  assert  themselves  most  prominently  where  the 
interests  and  responsibilities  of  the  individual  is 
merged  into  those  of  the  mass.  Personal  civic  duties 
are  neglected,  and  personal  rights  ignored,  when  the 
action  of  the  many  is  substituted  for  that  of  the  one. 
Where  political  office  is  dependent  upon  the  fa-v'or  of 
the  rabble,  every  species  of  influence,  Irom  the  noblest 
to  the  most  corrupt,  is  employed  The  individual's 
sentiments  and  his  materialism  become  subjects  of 
attention.  He  is  Mattered,  cajoled,  praised,  admired, 
charmed,  bullied,  threatened,  frightened,  bribed,  or 
bought  into  doing  what  is  required  of  him.  The  art 
of  the  political  manipulator  is  of  versatile  character. 
This  individual  is  a  genius.  He  is  a  man  of  ready 
wit,  of  quick  perception,  of  subtle  adaptability.  He 
is  a  physiognomist,  a  mind-reader.  He  has  a  facile 
tongue  and  a  persuasive  eye.  He  is  tireless,  persever- 
ing, and  importunate.  He  is  a  sharp,  shrewd,  clever 
fellow,  cunning  in  pursuit  and  decisive  in  attack, 
and  above  all  he  is  unscrupulous.  Such  is  the  wire- 
puller ot  American  politics,  and  such,  probably,  were 
his  confreres  of  early  democracy.  This  character  has 
been  a  favorite  one  with  those  modern  romancers, 
the  newspaper  men  of  the  day.  They  have  written 
him  up,  and  written  him  down.  They  have  enhanced 
his  qualities  and  debased  his  faults.  They  have  ex- 
aggerated him  from  all  sides.  They  have  foisted  him 
into  a  position  of  undue  importance.  His  powers 
have  been  magnified.  He  has  been  made  notorious, 
il  not  famous.  Of  this  type,  in  its  popular  exaggera- 
tion, a  clever  journalist  has  made  a  caricature.  Ma- 
jor-General Josiah  Limber  is  a  burlesque  of  a  bur- 
lesque. This  is  as  true  of  the  depicted  political  pro- 
ceedings as  it  is  of  their  central  figure.  And  yet  the 
character  and  its  doings  rest  upon  a  basis  of  palpa- 
ble truths,  which  is  emphasized  by  the  methods  of 
the  actor  Raymond.  Earnestness  and  native  intrin- 
sically are  his  distinguishing  traits.  He  is  one  of 
the  fewwho  successfully  delineate  eccentric  and  amus- 
ing phases  of  American  character.  He  is  distinct- 
ively American. 

In  Howells's  new  story,  Sewell,  the  minister,  lives  a 
life  of  daily  self-reproach.  He  lacked  the  firmness  to 
dispel  Lemuel  Barker's  poetical  ambition,  and  con- 
siders his  quasi -encouragement  as  the  root  of  all  the 
poor  boy's  troubles.  The  people  who  were  as  lenient 
a  few  months  ago  to  Susie  Williams  must  sympathize 
with  Howell's  minister,  for  their  encouragement  has 
kept  her  in  a  sphere  for  which  she  shows  r>o  adapta- 
bility. Caradoc. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

After  two  weeks  of  "Alone  in  London"  at  the 
Baldwin,  Mme.  Modjeska  will  appear. 

Mr.  Kohlman,  a  San  Francisco  dramatist,  has 
written  a  play  for  Miss  Katy  Mayhew.  It  is  called 
"A  Day  at  Vassar, "  and  will  be  played  next  season. 

Daniel  O'Connell's  Irish  play,  "The  Red  Fox,  "  is 
being  revised  and  partly  rewritten  by  the  author.  It 
is  rumored  that  it  will  be  seen  as  soon  as  finished  at 
one  of  the  theatres. 

Miss  Swain,  supported  by  the  Osbourne  and  Stock- 
well  company,  will  present  George  Hoey's  sensational 
drama,  "Meg,  the  Ragamuffin,"  at  the  Alcazar  next 
week. 

Joseph  Jefferson  is  said  to  be  organizing  a  company 
for  old  English  comedy  for  next  season.  Mrs.  John 
Drew,  William  Warren,  John  E.  Owens,  W.  E. 
Couldock,  and  other  good  actors  are  mentioned  as 
members  of  the  company. 

Robert  Buchanan's  new  melodrama,  "Alone  in 
London,"  will  be  produced  at  the  Baldwin  next  week. 
The  company  is  headed  by  Miss  Cora  S.  Tanner, 
and  includes  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Fisher,  two  Eng- 
lish importations ;  Miss  Ada  Dwyer,  a  New  York 
soubrette  ;  and  several  others. 

McKee  Rankin  is  compelled,  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  two  parts  he  plays  in  "The  Deadwood  Stage," 
to  change  clothes  three  or  four  times  in  every  act. 
He  has  devised  an  ingenious  method  of  doing  this. 
The  change  involves  every  article  of  clothing  except 
foot-gear,  and  the  highly  polished  boots  of  Harry 
Devoy  are  the  only  things  that  mar  the  appearance 
of  Joe  Stark  to  the  hypercritical  observer. 

Louis  Harrison  complains  that  the  system  of 
plagiarism  reigning  at  present  among  American  come- 
dians is  very  discouraging  to  a  man  of  creative  ability. 
"  I  had  the  pneumonia  in  Chicago,  "  said  he,  recently, 
"  and  the  very  next  week  Mr,  Crane  was  taken  with 
it.  Mine  was  duly  copyrighted  at  the  Palmer  House 
for  eight  weeks,  but  Mr.  Crane  obtained  a  favorable 
verdict  because  the  physician  of  the  court  stated  that 
his  was  only  a  colorable  imitation." 

English  papers  make  amusing  errors  when  writing 
on  American  theatrical  topics.  Shortly  after  the  first 
performance  of  "  For  Congress,"  an  English  journal- 
ist gravely  announced  that  John  T.  Raymond  was  a 
candidate  for  the  National  Legislature,  and  remarked, 
en  passant,  on  this  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which 
the  dramatic  profession  is  held  in  America.  Fancy 
Raymond  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  bobbing 
Up  erenely  every  five  minutes  wanting  to  match  the 
Speaker  for  the  drinks. 

As  Miss  Ixjuisc  PaulHn  was  singing  in  Philadelphia 
a  few  weeks  ago,  she  fainted  on  the  stage  and  was 
carried  to  her  dressing-room  by  Miss  Vincent  and 
Miss  Griffith.  There  they  undid  her  corsets,  and 
found  that  she  had  concealed  there  nearly  two  thou- 
sand dollars  in  bills  and  currency.  This  was  handed 
over  to  an  attache  of  the  theatre  for  safe-keeping, 
and  he  departed  for  New  York.  He  has  been  ar- 
rested, so  that  Miss  Paullin  will  get  back  the  greater 
p*rl  of  tier  money.  She  ought  to  keep  it  in  a  more 
prosaic  place. 

Particulars  »1  the  I'atii-Nicolini  marriage  are  ar- 
riving from  over  the  water.  The  Paris  Figaro  says 
that,  at  Nicolini's  request,  the  possessions  of  each 
party  are  to  remain  separate;  and,  moreover,  that, 


with  the  exceptions  of  the  castle  in  Wales  and  the 
diamonds,  the  groom  is  quite  as  well  off  financially 
as  the  bride.  Nicolini's  present  to  his  bride  was  a 
heart-shaped  brooch  of  diamonds,  with  pendant  of 
sapphire  diamonds.  Though  they  had  been  married 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church,  they  both 
wanted  this  service  to  be  performed  by  a  priest  in  a 
Catholic  church  ;  but  the  Pope  fixed  the  price  of  a 
dispensation  so  high  that  they  were  compelled  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  English  service.  Congratu 
lations  and  presents  have  been  pouring  in  on  them 
ever  since— from  the  people  of  the  parishes  neighbor- 
ing Craig-y-Nos,  several  small  towns  sending  their 
municipal  officers  to  represent  them ;  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Rothschilds,  Mrs.  Langtry,  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  and  hundreds  of  friends  in  America, 
Russia,  Vienna,  wherever  she  has  appeared. 

The  Tivoli  announces  "  Audran's  latest  opera  "  for 
next  week.  If  by  this  is  meant  "  Le  Serment  d" 
Amour, "  the  event  will  be  interesting  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  The  opera  was  produced  in  Paris  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  was  boosted  to  a  momentary  success 
by  the  claque  and  the  critics.  The  venality  of  the 
Parisian  critics  is  proverbial,  but,  notwithstanding, 
two  New  York  critics  set  adaptors  at  work,  and  as  a 
result  New  York  has  two  theatres,  Wallace's  and  the 
Bijou,  separated  only  by  the  width  of  Broadway, 
presenting,  under  the  guise  of  "Audran's  latest 
opera,"  two  operas  which  differ  from  each  other  as 
totally  as  they  both  do  from  the  original,  except  in 
the  music.  "The  Bridal  Trap,"  at  the  Bijou,  is  a 
new  story  with  new  text  and  situations,  and  said  to 
be  totally  pointless,  but  well  acted.  "  The  Crowing 
Hen,"  at  Wallack's,  is  said  to  be  an  enigmatical  per- 
formance where  you  continually  feel  that  you  are  just 
on  the  point  of  blushing  furiously,  when  you  dis- 
cover that  there  is  nothing  to  be  shocked  at.  Au- 
dran's latest  opera  is  of  the  French- Frenchy,  and 
when  the  spice  is  taken  out  there  is  nothing  left  but 
the  bag  which  contained  it.  What  translation  of 
"  Le  Serment  d'Amour  "  the  Tivoli  will  give  us,  after 
the  renderings,  "  The  Bridal  Trap"  and  "The  Crow- 
ing Hen,"  is  a  matter  of  wildest  conjecture. 


Much  has  been  said  about  the  Portuguese  nobility 
in  connection  with  the  royal  wedding  at  Lisbon. 
There  are  few  hereditary  titles  in  Portugal.  Aristo- 
cratic honors  are  generally  bought,  and  are  not  re- 
versible to  the  sons  of  the  buyers.  When  a  pur- 
chaser dies  his  title  is  set  up  for  sale,  and  his  children, 
if  they  do  not  purchase  it,  resume  the  original  family 
name.  Love-matches  in  the  best  society  are  very 
common,  but  they  do  not  improve  the  race,  and  the 
upper-class  Portuguese  remain  the  plainest  of  any  in 
Europe. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Shakespeare  took 
singing  lessons  in  his  youth.  His  first  teacher  gave 
him  the  thoracic  breathing  system  ;  his  second  gave 
him  the  overtone  patent ;  his  third  proved  to  him  that 
there  were  no  registers  in  the  human  voice  ;  his  fourth 
taught  him  the  names  of  all  the  small  muscles  in  the 
throat ;  and  then  the  poet  went  home  and  wrote, 
"Methinks  there  is  some  'method'  in  this  madness.  " 


Mrs.  Langtry 's  curious  dress,  worn  at  the  last  meet 
of  the  Four-in-Hand  Club,  when  she  was  accom- 
panied by  her  father,  the  dean,  promises  to  set  the 
fashion  of  the  season.  It  was  a.gown  of  an  uncom- 
mon shade — a  deep  red  brown,  with  a  very  broad 
Swiss  belt,  and  she  had  on  a  queer  high  hat. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  June  24th. 

California  Theatre. —Rankin  &  Co.,  Proprie- 
tors; Clay  Greene,  Manager.  Bill:  "The  Deadwood 
Stage. "    Cast  as  follows : 

Harry  Devoy  and  Joe  SLark,  McKee  Rankin;  Frank 
Fairleigh,  Joseph  Holland;  Colonel  D.  Webster  Calhoun, 

C.  B.  Bishop;  James  Roberts,  Frank  Mordaunt ;  Hoskins, 

D.  H.  Harkins;  Knox,  C.  G.  Ray:  Mr.  Devoy,  J.  I.  Wal- 
lace;  Brown,  Hardee  Kirkland;  Stage-driver, C".  J.  Greene; 
Messenger,  Robert  Murray;  Pix,  Miss  Mabel  Ben;  Peg 
Stark,  Miss  Adele  Waters;  Helen  Devoy,  Miss  Minnie 
Young. 

Baldwin  Theatre.— Robert  M.  Eberle,  Acting 
Manager.  Bill,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  "Anselma."    Cast  as  follows  : 

Count  MarcellindePourtales,  Henry  Miller;  Basil,  W.  J. 
Ferguson;  Count  de  Brionne,  Charles  VandenhofT;  Brassey. 
W.  H.  Crompton;  Dr.  liasilos,  J.  Cooper;  Henry  Clay 
Rustler,  Owen  Fawcett;  General  Bonlevardo,  Rowland 
Buckstone;  Grabbit,  E.  J.  Holden ;  Kraft,  B.  Kelly;  Jan- 
oski,  W.  M  Lilian;  Pierre,  George  Willet ;  Lambert,  L.  Ran- 
dall; Anselma,  Miss  Sophie  Eyre;  Sidonie,  Miss  Louise 
Dillon;  Stella,  Miss  Charlotte  Tittel;  Mme.  Celine,  Miss 
Kate  Denin  Wilson  ;  Josepha,  Miss  Trella  Folu. 

Remainder  of  the  week,  "The  Lady  of  Lyons." 

Grand  Opera  House.— Closed  during  the  week. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall,  Acting 
Manager.     Bill:  "  For  Congress."     Cast  as  follows: 

General  Josiah  Limber,  J .  T.  Raymond ;  Peter-  Woolley, 
Esq.,  J.  E.  Everham;  Horace  Dexter,  Frank  Lane;  Pel- 
ham  Periwinkle,  Lewis  Baker;  Charles  Montgomery,  Harry 
Pierson;  Alfred  Woolley,  Sam  Sothern  ;  Michael,  Frank E. 
Lamb ;  John  Price,  Jere  Lant ;  Anna  Woolley,  Miss  Helen 
Standish ;  Mrs.  Susan  Muffin,  Miss  Bessie  Hunter;  Miss 
Jemima  Grimm,  Miss  Nellie  Whiting;  Miss  Julia  Free, 
Miss  Belle  Pierson. 

The  Alcazar.— W.  P.  Adams,  Manager.  Bill: 
"  Convict  No.  113."     Cast  as  follows: 

Miss  Hattie  Saulsbury,  Miss  Anna  Boyle;  Mrs.  Sauls- 
bury,  Miss  Marshall;  Pitcher,  Miss  Bigger;  Judge  Sauls- 
bury,  Theodore  Roberts;  Wiggins,  George  W.  Osborne; 
James  Blake,  W.  F.  McConnell;  Walter  Osmond,  George 
McCormack;  Edward  Husted,  J.  W.  Summers. 

Tivoli  Opera  House. —Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.     Bill:  "  La  Perichole. "     Cast  as  follows : 

Perichole,  Miss  Helen  Dingeon  ;  Guadalena,  Miss  Mamie 
Taylor;  Berginella,  Miss  Tilly  Valerga;  Mastrella,  Miss 
Nina  Valerga;  Piquillo,  Arthur  Messmer;  Don  Andreas, 
W.  F.Rochester;  Don  Pedro,  M.Cornell;  Count  Pana- 
tellas,  T.  W.  Eckert;  The  Old  Prisoner,  Ed  Stevens. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.     Open  from 

9  A.  M.  tO  II  P.  M. 

At  the  California,  next  week,  the  California  Thea- 
tre Company  in    "  Under  the  Polar  Star." 

At  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  Miss  Cora  Tanner's  com- 
pany in  "  Alone  in  London." 

At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week.  John  T.  Ray- 
mond's company  in  "The  Almighty  Dollar"  and 
"  The  Magistrate," 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in   "Audran's  latest  opera." 

At  the  Alcazar,  next  week,  Carrie  Swain's  com- 
pany in  "  Meg,  the  Ragamuffin." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  no  announcement. 

At  Haverly's,  no  announcement. 


'he  Leading  Private  Educational  Institution  rf^c^-* 

g*r~|   FOR    BOYS  M— 

"*    **  $       e=zr      ON   THE   PA  CIRC   COAST,  tfc 


is 


li.  Matthew's  Kail 

0  SS2T  MilTED,  CSL.  . 


■  LOCATION. 


fHIS  institution,  foundod  in  1SGC,  ia  situated  near  tho  villngo  of  San  Mateo,  which  Is  noted  for  Jta 
beauty  and  seclusion;  also,  for  tho  equability  and  healtllfulncss  of  ila  climate.  Jt  is  within  twenty 
miles  of  San  Francisco  by  rail,  and  easily  accessible  by  carriage,  and  therefore  particularly  suited  to 
parents  in  tho  city -who  wish  their  sona  within  roach  in  caso  of  emergency.  Trains  of  I  ho  Southern  Tacifla 
Company  run  frequently,  allowing  visitors  to  go  and  return  sovcnil  times  daily. 


:  DISCIPLINE. 


CSOIIE  rrlncipal  exorcises  a  fatherly  caro  and  dlscipllno  over  tho  pupils,  seeking  to  influence  and  kindly 
\Vy  load  rathor  than  drive.  Tho  military  disciplino  is  used  in  a  modified  form,  sufficient  to  eecuro  regular 
f|Bc5^  cxerciBo  and  erect  carrlago  by  drill,  and  habits  of  promptness  and  obedience,  with  orderly  move- 
ments la  the  school-room.  Experience  has  proved  that  tho  military  drill,  thua  modified,  i*  beneficial  iiuil 
notobjoctlonahlo.  Particular  attention  Is  given  to  tho  morals  and  mannora  of  tho  pupils  by  both  principal 
and  teachers,  it  being  considered  an  indlaponsablo  part  of  their  training  to  nmko  them  gmtfdmen  us  well  ns 
scholars.    This  Is  tho  atmosphero  of  tho  school. 


:  SESSIONS. 


>pnK  School  year  Is  divided  Into  two  sessions  of  twenty  weeks  oncll.  Tin-  Easter  session  begins  about 
I£!t  January  Mb;  tho  Trinity  session  about  July  20th,  Willi  a  Summer  vocation  of  eight  weeks  and  a 
Jjv-     AViutor  vacation  of  four  weeks.     Pupils  will  bo  received  at  any  time 


tOR    CMK\.OG\ltS    M\0    CnV\tr\   \M0r\ttta\0v\,    rVGOr\tSS 
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,  EV.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A, 


PB1NOIPAI, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Baby  fondling  in  the  parks  is  the  newest  London 
craze.'  It  is  a  common  thing  now  for  fashionable 
mothers  to  take  their  babies  with  them  for  a  drive  or 
saunter  through  Rotten  Row  in  fashionable  hours,  in- 
stead of  sending  them  out  with  the  nurses  at  the  reg- 
ulation parade  time.  It  is  intensely  amusing  to  see 
the  dudes  of  the  West  End  petting  and  growing  ex- 
cited over  the  pets. 


The  capacity  of  the  new  Congressional  Library  will 
be  as  follows:  First  story  (two  tiers  high),  i,  168,360 
books;  second  story  (three  tiers  high),  2,126,400 
books;  reading-room,  with  alcoves,  260,000  books, 
making  a  total  of  3,554,760  books,  exclusive  of  news- 
paper files,  etc. 


Last  year  Brads treet's  made  a  record  of  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  boycotts,  which  was  in 
reality  less  than  half  of  those  in  force  at  the  time. 
Some  ol  them  were  continental  in  their  proportions, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 


Beauty  versus  Boodle 
'  My  face  is  my  fortune,"  the  maiden  cried, 

For  beauty  is  better  than  gold. 
'  My  fortune's  my  face,"  her  dear  friend  replied, 
United  States  bonds  don't  grow  old. 
The  latter  was  married  within  the  year, 

.Ere  the  leaves  on  the  trees  became  dry; 
But  the  former  sits  sighing  and  trembling  with  fear, 
And  an  old  maid  will  probably  die. 

— New  Haven  News. 


Corsets  Direct  from  Europe. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is  but  one  house 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  imports  corsets  direct  from 
Europe.  The  celebrated  Freud's  Corset  House  is  the 
sole  agency  for  the  leading  corset  factories  of  France, 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  England,  Ladies  can  rely 
upon  getting  the  genuine  brands  only  at  this  reliable 
corset  house,  for  the  market  is  flooded  with  numerous 
imitations;  moreover,  the  very  best  brands  of  im- 
ported corsets  can  only  be  had  at  Freud's  Corset 
House,  No.  742  and  744  Market  and  10  and  12  Dupont 
streets.  Freud's  Sons  are  sole  agents  for  America  for 
the  improved  Werly,  seamless,  woven  and  sewed  cor- 
sets, now  so  popularin  Paris,  London,  and  New  York. 
The  Improved  Werly  Corsets  are  now  produced  in  the 
finest  woven  and  sewed  qualities,  at  less  than  or- 
dinary corsets.  Ladies  who  have  never  been  satisfied 
with  the  old  style  of  sewed  or  woven  corsets  pro- 
nounce the  Improved  Werly  the  most  perfect  corset 
ever  made.  The  Improved  Werly  never  fails  to  give 
entire  satisfaction,  as  a  trial  of  them  will  clearly 
prove. 

*  ♦  « 

—  Mr.  Louis  Lisser  will  resume  teaching 
at  his  residence,  320  Geary  Street,  on  Tuesday,  July 
6th,  1886.   . 


—  Mrs.  Norton  will  resume  the  teaching 
of  singing  on  Tuesday,  July  6,  at  her  residence,  1706 
Larkin  Street. 


The  season  has  already  begun  when  the 
man  who  has  been  slaving  away  at  his  desk  all  the 
week  can  take  a  run  out  into  the  country  on  Sunday 
and  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  a  few  hours  of  pure, 
wholesome  enjoyment.  The  railroad  companies  have 
started  their  regular  Sunday  excursion  trains,  and 
now,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost,  a  man  can  take 
his  wife  and  children,  and  go  either  to  the  mountains 
or  sea-shore,  returning  so  that  his  business  shall  not 
be  interfered  with,  while  his  health  is  immeasurably 
improved.  You  can  run  down  to  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  on  the  Central  Pacific,  to  visit  your  friends  and 
take  a  dip  in  the  surf,  or  to  Santa  Cruz,  passing 
through  tunnels,  and  over  mountains,  and  past  pretty 
woodland  streams,  on  the  South  Pacific  Coast ;  or, 
you  can  take  the  North  Pacific  Coast  line,  and  wind 
your  way  up  among  the  mountains,  through  valleys, 
and  over  precipices,  till  you  cross  the  Russian  River, 
and  find  yourself  in  the  quiet  town  of  Duncan's  Mills. 
It  is  a  treat  that  will  repay  a  man  an  hundred  fold  in 
doctors'  bills,  and  the  enjoyment  is  just  so  much  pure 
gain. 

»  ■»  • 

Foe's  Freckle  Soap. 

Foe's  Freckle  Soap  infallible  remedy  for  freckles. 
Jno.  Foe,  London.  Kept  by  Wakelee  &  Co.,  Occi- 
dental Hotel,  and  other  first-class  chemists. 


—  A  well-known  preacher  makes  the  rec- 
ommendation  of  Ayer's  Pills  a  matter  of  religious 
duty.  When  people  are  bilious  and  dyspeptic  what 
they  need  is  the  Gospel  of  Health.  In  such  cases  the 
best  creed  to  swallow  consists  of  thirty-six  sugar- 
coated  articles  in  a  pill-box. 


—  The  Steamer  Gaelic,  of  the  Occidental 
and  Oriental  line  for  Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  will 
sail  Saturday,  July  10th. 


The  Rosy  Tints  of  Dawn 

Are  not  comparable  to  the  beautful  color  brought  to 
a  woman's  cheeks  by  the  judicious  use  of  Rachel's 
Enamel  Bloom.     For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


—  If  you  think  of  spending  the  Fourth  at 
the  Pope  House,  in  Santa  Cruz,  you  would  do  well 
to  secure  your  rooms  at  once.  The  proprietor,  Mr. 
E,  J,  Swift,  is  too  solicitous  for  the  comfort  of  his 
guests  to  allow  overcrowding,  and  the  accomodations 
are  almost  all  secured. 


flow  to  Become  Beautiful. 

If  you  want  a  fine  complexion,  peachy,  or  like  the 
olive,  use  Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom.  It  is  harm- 
less, and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 


San  Francisco,  May  1,  1886. 
To  the  Public:  Messrs.  Belden  &  Cofran  have 
this  day  been  duly  appointed  Managers  of  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  and  Territories,  as  successors  to 
Mr.  A.  P.  Flint,  deceased. 

Geo.  L.   Chase,   President. 


—  In  no  other  blood  medicine  have  the 
results  of  scientific  inquiry  been  so  steadily  utilized  as 
■  in  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


:     —Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic  gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Gearyand  Dupont  Sts. 


SheetMusic,  iocts.;  catalogue  free ;  215  Dupont. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
x>r.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

*  ♦■  « 

—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  C.  Muller,  Optican.  stands  unrivaled  in 
his  profession.  Thirty-five  years'  experience.  135 
Montgomery  Street,  near  Bush. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 

Op=n  daily  from  9  a.  11.  to  11  p.  m. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


FOURTH  OF  JULY 

HOLIDAY    EXCURSIONS 

TO    THE 

GREAT  REDWOOD  FORESTS  &  RUSSIAN  RIVER. 


Excursion  Tickets   sold  July  2d,  3d.  4th,  and 
5th,  good    to  return  on  or  before  Tues- 
day. July  tith,  1SSG   as  followe: 

Camp  Taylor 51  75  I  Tomales $3  00 

Point  Reyes 20o|l  ngram's 4  00 

B3T  See  N.  P.  C.  RR.  time  table,  thirteenth  page."K3i 

MONDAY JULY  5th 

SPECIAL    EXCURSIONS. 

Boat  leaves  Saucellto  Ferry  Slip  as  follows  : 

7.30  A.  M.  for  Camp  Taylor,  Duncan  Alills,  Ingram's, 
and  Way  Stations.  Returning  arrives  in  San  Francis- 
co at  7.45  p.  m. 

Fares  for  the  Konnd  Trip. 

Camp  Taylor $1  50  I  Tomales $2  50 

Point  Reyes 1  75  |  Ingram's 3  00 

J.  W.  COLEMAN,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen.  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY, 

XOBTIIEBV    DIVISION. 


FOURTH    OF   JULY   WEEK. 


EXCURSION    TICKETS 


Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Aptos,  Soquel    (C'apito- 
lai.  Ullroy,  San  Jose,  and  inter- 
mediate  points, 

Will  be  sold  at  the  Company's  Ticket  Offices,  San  Francisco, 

On  Friday,  July  2d,  1  Good  lor  Return 
On  Saturday,  July  3d  !-  until  Tuesday, 
On  Sunday,  July  4th,  J  July  tilb,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Fourth  and  Townseud 
Streets ;  613  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel  ;  Valencia  Street 
Station. 
A  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD, 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  EXCURSIONS! 

To  SAX  JOSE,  BIO  TREES,  BOULDER  CREEK, 
SANTA  CRUZ,  and  intennediate  points.  Excursion  Tick- 
ets will  be  sold  at  the  Company's  Office, 

Office,  222  Montgomery  Street  and  foot  of  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco.     Trains  leave  foot  of  Market  Street  at  8  130 
A.  M.,  2:30  and  4:30  p.  M. 
L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Gen.  Supt.  Gen.  Ft.  &  Pass.  Agt. 


(Established  1854. 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

DEALERS     IN    HAY   AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  3!>  Clay  Street San  Francisco. 


RALPH  J.  HARDING, 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

\o.  IS  Grand  Central  Market,   Market  Street,  near 
Sixth,  San  Francisco.    Orders  solicited.    Free  delivery. 


EB,EGA\T     ASSORTMENT 

— OF — 

BURR 

BEDS 

For  Kale  by  tlie 

BIRR  FOLDING  BED   CO., 

603  MARKET  »TKEET,;s.[F. 


XXX3TKEZMCXS    Sc    X.OOTG- 

CHAS.  S.  EATON,  CENT  ACENT,  735  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 

.  nrnnnnr  0  1  nnm  minim 

«•  *  FACTORY  COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  S.  F, 

^MimrDrnnra 


PIAXOS 

ALSO 

SOLD    FROM 

FACTORY. 


SGRUSHED  INDIA! 


FOR    BREAKFAST. 


JXO.  T.  CUTTING  &  CO. 

SOLE  .n.i::-i'. 


KIMBALL'S  SATIN  STRAICHT  CUT  CIGARETTES 

People  of  refined  tastes  who  desire  exceptionally 

fine   Cigarettes   should   use   only  our  Straight 

Cut,  put  up  in  satin  packets  and  boxes  of 

10s,  30s,  SOs,  and    100s. 


14  First  Prize  Medals. 


«'.!],  S.  KIMBALL  .1  CO. 


KHABE 


"  I  consider  it  an  agreeable  duty  to   express  my  unqualified  satis 

faction  with  these  matchless  Pianos  — Minnie  Halk 

A.  \a.  Bancroft  a  •  o.,  GO"  MurKet  M.,  Grand  Hotel 

Building,  8.  F.,  Sole  Ageac 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

A  SAN  FRANCISCO  STORY. 

THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  GUILTY. 

By  Flora  Haines  Loighead.     Riverside  Paper  Series. 
50  cents. 

A  realistic  story  of  California,  in  which  a  criminal  expi- 
ates his  offense  by  imprisonment,  but  then  finds  that  the 
avenues  to  a  respectable  life  do  not  readily  open  to  him. 
Yet  the  book  is  not  a  social  science  pamphlet,  but  a  story  of 
decided  power  and  of  almost  sensational  interest. 


8S"SIXTH  THOUSAND. 

THE  WIND  OF  DESTINY. 

A  Novel.      By  Abthi'R  Sherburne   Hardy,  author  of 
"  But  Yet  a  Woman."     $1.25. 

This  is  at  once  a  fascinating  novel,  and  a  picture  of  hu- 
man experience  and  the  mystery  of  human  influence.  The 
scenes  are  partly  in  Europe,  partly  in  America.  The  same 
pure,  bracing  air  breathes  through  this  novel  which  was  so 
noticeable  and  welcome  in  "  But  Yet  a  Woman,"  while  the 
style  is  even  more  admirable  and  the  story  stronger  and 
more  masterly. 

&5T  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


In  consequence  of  our  refusal  to 
discharge  workmen  not  belonging 
to  the  Federated  Trades,  they  have 
withdrawn  their  men  from  our 
works.  We  require  pattern-makers, 
moulders,  machinists,  and  black- 
smiths. Competent  mechanics  in 
these  departments  seeking  employ- 
ment are  assured  of  steady  work 
at  standard  wages. 

TKIOX  IROJf  WORKS, 

San  Francisco. 


THE  STENOCRAPH 

SnOBT-HAXD 

WRITING   MACHINE. 

Rapid,  accurate,  simple 
Trial  lessons  free  at  our 
school.  CS.G.WIC'KSOX 
A  CO.,  38  California 

St.  Write  for  descriptive 
circulars. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION.  532  Califor- 
nia Street,  corner  Webb  Street. — For  the  half-year  ending 
30th  June,  1886,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  and  one-half  (4K)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term 
Deposits,  and  three  and  three-fourths  (3K)  Per  cent,  per 
annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  from  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  1st  July,  1886. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 
For  the  half-year  ending  June  30th,  18S6,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has 
declared  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty-two  one- 
hundredths  (4  32-100)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  De- 
posits, and  three  and  sixty  one- hundredths  (3  60-100)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  payable  on  and 
after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1886. 

By  order.  GEO.  LETTE,  Cashier. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LiST. 


Such  has  been  the  success  attending  our  clubbing  list 
during  the  last  six  months,  that  we  have  decided  to  increase 
it  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  We  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  Harper  &  Brothers,  the leadingpublishing house 
of  the  United  States,  by  which  we  offer  their  publications 
in  conjunction  with  the  ArconaI'tod  very  favorable  terms. 

HARPER'S  .MAGAZINE. 

With  the  June  number  was  begun  the  Seventy-Third 
Volume  of  "  Harper's  Magazine."  It  is  the  leading  illus- 
trated magazine  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  best  novels  of 
the  most  famous  novelists— such  as  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Eulwer,  and  others — have  appeared  in  its  pages,  and  it 
Veeps  up  its  old  reputation. 

HARPER'S  MEEKLY. 

"Harper's  Weekly"  is  an  illustrated  record  of  and  com- 
mentary upon  the  events  of  the  times.  It  treats  of  every 
topic.  Political,  Historical,  Literary,  and  Scientific,  which  is 
ol  current  interest,  and  gives  the  finest  illustrations  that  can 
be  obtained  from  every  available  source,  original  or  foreign. 

HARPER'S  BAZAR. 

"  Harper's  Bazar"  (published  weekly)  has  no  equal  as  an 
Illustrated  Family  Journal.  It  comprises  every  subject  of 
interest  to  the  home  circle.  While  it  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  leading  fashion  paper  of  America,  its  liter- 
ary and  artistic  merits  are  of  the  highest  order. 

HARPER'S  YOI  M.  PEOPLE. 

"Harper's  Young  People"  is  an  illustrated  weekly  for 
boys  and  girls.  The  range  of  its  contents  includes  serial 
and  short  stories ;  articles  on  various  subjects  of  an  instruc- 
tive character  treated  in  an  entertaining  manner;  articles 
having  a  special  timely  interest ;  short  sketches,  poems,  in- 
door and  out- door  pastimes  and  sports,  practical  mechanics, 
and  a  variety  of  other  interesting  and  entertaining  matter, 
both  in  letter-press  and  illustrations. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBINE 

Is  the  best  Republican  paper  published  in  the 
United  States. 

THE  \£TV  YORK  WORLD 

Is  the  best  Democratic  paper  published  in  the 
lulled  Slates. 

WIDE   AWAKE 

Is  the  best  young  folkn*  magazine  published 
in  the  1  ulted  Slates. 

THE  HARPERS  PFBLI4  ATIONS 

Are  the   best    of  the    class    published   In   the 
world. 


Now,  by  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers,  and 
by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to 
make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribing  direct  to 
this  office  between  July  1st.  1886,  and  January  1st, 
1897: 
The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine,  Tor 

One  Year,  by  Mall $6.00 

Tlie  Argonaut   and    Ilarper's  Weekly,  for 

One  Year,  by  Mail si;,  mi 

The   Argonaut    and    narper'x   Bazar,    Tor 

One  Year,  by  Mall si;. '.mi 

The  Argonaut  and   Harper's  Y'onng  Peo> 

pie,  for  One  Year,  by  Mull $4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York 

Tribune  (Republican),   for  One  Y'ear, 

by  MaU $4.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York 

World  (Democratic),  Tor  One  Year,  by 

Mall si. on 

The    Arzonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  anil 

the  Weekly  World,  One  Year,  by  Mall.$S.OO 
The    Argonaut     and     Wide-Awnkc,     One 

Year,  by  Mall $5.00 

Postmasters  and  other  agents  will  understand  that  these 
rates  are  clubbing  rates,  and  for  subscribers  only.  We  can 
allow  no  commissions  on  these  rates. 

Specimen  copies  of  any  or  all  of  these  publications  can 
be  secured  by  writing  to  trie  Argonaut  office,  213  Dupont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Tills  nirer  Is  not  open  to  residents  of  Mm 
Francisco.  In  that  city  the  Argonaut  is  not  de- 
livered by  mall,  but  It  entirely  In  the  linml-  of 
our  cnrrlers,  with  whom  we  do  not  wlxh  to  In- 
terfere. 


GEYSER  SODA 


EFFEKVKM  i:s     LIKE 
CHAMPAGNE. 

FAMILIES     -I  rl'l.ll  II. 

152  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


WE   LEAD!       OTHERS  FOLLOW  I ! 

-=    A,  ")    -  ■  '4. 


Set  the  •■DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


ten  en.  I   Atfent. 


■*0  Po*t  Street. 


ieo, 


gliflraph 


TYPE-WRITING  MACHINE, 

The  latest  improved  and  most  rapid  Type-Writipg  Machine. 
It  siands  at  the  head.  Send  for  circulars,  price  li-t,  and 
book  of  testimonials  to  the  Estate  of  SAMUEL  HILL, 
Pacific  Coast  Agent,  6^*  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace 
lotel,  San  Francisco,  Ca!. 


VIRGINIA  TWIST 

Plug  Smoking  Tobacco 

Is  the  Finest  on  Earth, 
J.  i.  DRI3IH0USE,  Sole  Agent,  S.  ?. 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

SUBURBAN 

PROPERTY 

IN  TUL 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


Combining  all  the  advantages  of  the  FINEST  CLIMATE 
the  year  round  the  State  can  produce,  with  magnificent 
scenery.  Abundance  of  natural  forest  trees  iu  great  varie- 
ty on  the  hillsides,  from  the  beautiful  Live  Oak  to  the 
STATELY  REDWOOD.  Large  living  streams  through 
the  lands;  many  strong  springs.  Foliage  rich  and  abun- 
dant, never  presenting  a  dry  and  dusty  appearance. 

The  soil,  exceedingly  rich,  will  produce  in  abundance . 
Fruit*,  Vines,  and  Semi-tropical  Products,  free  from  dust 
and  pests  of  summer  or  in  winter. 

i:;i».i  »f  aeccM  Ironi  San  Frauelaeo.  FIFTY- 
FIVE  MINUTES  bv  the  elegant  and  rapid  transit  of  the 
ekgut  seamen  and  N.  P.  C.  Railroad,  via  SAL'CELITO. 

ltOSS  VALLEY  STATION, 

In  time  ONE-FOURTH  HOUR  nearer  to  San  Francisco 
than  the  beautiful  town  of  SAN  RAFAEL.  This  valley  is 
entirely  free  from  cold  wind>  and  fogs.  In  full  view  of 
Mount   I  urith  a  road  leading  to  the  very  top. 

The  ROSS  ESTATE,  which  has  so  long  been  held  from 
tale,  has  recently  been  purchased  by 

JOSEPH  ROSENTHAL,  ESQ., 

And  b  now  offered  FOR  SALE  in  subdivision*  of  from 
Two  to  Twenty  Acres,  each  making  a  most  CHARMING 
VI  1. 1. A  SI  1  E|  with  all  (he  surroundings  that  an  educated 
refined  taste  could  I'cire.  The  names  of  owners  of  adja- 
cent properties  and  elegant  improvements  fully  testify  to  all 
and  more  than  can  be  »aid  of  the  advantages  of 

BOSS  VALLEY 

ForanELEGANI  HOME  A.  E.  Kent,  Esq..  Hall  Mo 
Alliwer,  Em)  ,    I  .    William   Barber,    Esq., 

Albert  Dibbiec.  Bm,,  F.  M.  Pi*  Icy,  Esq.,  Southard  Hoff- 
man, Esq.,  Mr*.  Judge  Temple  Emmet,  and  others. 

Tho*e  desiring  such  homes  should  GO  AT  ONCE  to 
ROSS  STATION  via  the  SAL'CELITO  NARROW. 
the  property,  and  select  from  the 
varied  ant! 

Full  particular*  as  to  price,  terms,  and  possession  can  be 
obtained  (torn 

ALBERT  E.  CRANE, 

■iu  Hrininrr.  coram  moram 

i  »ri<  inn. 
41«  HONTSOMEBT  STREET. 


JOHN    TAYLOR    &    CO. 

111.    I  III.    IIH  I'llir  HI. 
!•>  lll.ll,'    MATEItlALH. 

Mine  Lid  Mill  SoppllM.    Abo,  DniKKiu.'  CUuwir. 


A  PRIZE. 


Send  iix  cent*  for  pottage  and  receive 
free  a  cosily  box  of  good*,  which  will  help 
'•all,  of  either  *cx,  to  more  money  right 
away  than  anything  cl*e  in  (hi*  world.  Furtunea  await  the 
worker*  absolutely  mre.     Terms  mailed  free. 

TRUE  &  CO..  Aueuua.  Maine 


CHICAGO      -A-GKEBB-CTT 

WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &    CO. 


!»1  MirniGAX  AVENUE.  CHICAGO. 


w 


A  KIT"  F  f^     **  acllvc  Man  °'  Womin 


I  >  to  tail  our  goods. 
[>cn%«..  Canvaaiing 
STANDARD  SIL. 
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JOHN  W.  GARMANY, 

Tlie  Gentlemen**  Outfitter,  FINE  TAILORING  AYD  I  I  KMSIII V,  COODS,  35  KEAKIYY  STBEET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  N.  B.— The  Tailoring  Department  bam  just  been,  opened  wi tb  entire  XEW 
STOCK  of  Imported  M'orsteds  and  Snitings  of  latest  patterns. 


'.(Daiacc'fg'  @jrci{e§  Tenders  Gnclirong 

Ifeiu  mb  Special  Designs,  . 


rii¥9m*lrfit'ie!i 


[£J    — -\7U2&  €>?a\n 

Open  fire-place  TrifniTnjiaSpecialiy. 

>WwA0NTAMa*aGO 

309,311,313,315^317  MARKET  ST. 


STORAGE 


For  Furniture,  1'lanott, 

:in'i  ulher  RoodH. 
AtlvnnreH  made. 
J.   M.  rillM  II.  JS5  Hnrtrt  sir. .  I. 


DR.  CHARLES  W.  DECKER, 

DENTIST, 

helan's  Building,    Parlors  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10.      Entrance 
806  Market  Street. 


Salary  I7CJMI   Month  and  Laocii-*..     Canvaui 
Outfit  and  Particulati  mix. 


VER-WARE  CO.,  Boaton,  Maaa. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less l.orii -STITCH  Sewing  Hatliino 
arc  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  Q  pronounced  to  be 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER   &    WILSON    MFG.    CO. 

303  Hollrr  Street,  San    I'rnnrlaru. 


TRUMAN,  ISHAM&  HOOKER 


431—425  MAT" 

IT   eTRR 

it.  s.  r. 

ii 

13? 

yS^y 

NO.    11-'    l-M.Ll->ll    likltft  l.llA.ll. 

The  fi"est  and  largest  line  of  carriages  c  rer  shown  in  tl 

is  city. 

The  WAKEFIELD  RATTAN  CO 

HI  JI.U1KIT  STREET, 


REDFERN 

LADIES'  TAILOR, 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 

H.  M.  The  Queen  of  England. 
H.  R.  H.  The  Princess  of  Wales. 


H.  I.  M.  The  Empress  of  Russia,  j  H.  M.  The  Queen  orpenmarfc. 
H.  M.  The  Queea  of  Italy.  H .  M.  The  ijuccn  of  Holland. 

H.  M.  The  Queen  of  PonugaiJ.        H.  1.  H.  The  Croim  Princess  of 
Germany. 


GOWNS. 
WRAPS. 

PARIS. 


MR.  REDFERN  begs  to  announce  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  :hat  orders  sent  to  his  New  York  establish- 
ment will  be  executed  with  the  same  care  and  satisfaction 
as  by  their  personal  visit  to  his  Fifth  Avenne  establishment.1 
Patterns,  Sketches,  and  Measure-forms  free  on  application. 
Ladies  on  their  Eastern  tour,  visiting  New  York,  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  inspect  ;he  largest  assortment  of  imported 
Gowns,  Coats,  and  Mantles  to  be  seen  in  America.  316 
Fifth  Avrnue.  ><>■    York. 


Has  removed  from  his  old  quarters  on  Sutler  Si.  to  his 

NEW  AND  ELEGANT  LIVERY  STABLES 

«3    POST    ST..    BET.    POWELL    AX»    UASOM. 

PARAISO    SPRINGS, 

11IIM1I111    COI  VTT.  111. 


THE  CARLSBAD  OF  AMEK1CA. 


New  Mnnasemvnl.        Hew  lniprovrniriils. 


The  most  beautiful,  most  invigorating,  most  easy  of  access 
of  all  Mineral  Spring  resorts.  1,500  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  Take  San  Jose  cars  10.40  morning,  and  arrive  at 
Springs  at  dinner. 

~J.  K.  FO.STKIt,  Proprietor. 
DR.  BRYANT.  Krslilcnt  l'b.vslclnn. 

Telegraph,  Express,  and  Post  Offices. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
#        TRY  IT  t      0 
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Price,  Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.—  T/ie  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday, 
at  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  by  t/te  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Subscrip- 
tions, $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.25  ;  three  mont/ts,  Si.jo;  payable  in  ad- 
vance—postage  prepaid.  Subscription  to  all  foreign  countries  "within  tlu  Postal 
Union,  $5.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers  at  $4.50  per  year, 
or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News 
Dealers  and  Agents  in  tlu  interior  supplied  by  t/ie  San  Francisco  News  Cotrt- 
pany,  Post  Street,  above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  t/te  trade  should  be 
addressed.  Subscribers  wishing  t/ieir  addresses  clianged  slwuld  give  tJteir  old 
as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  tlu  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News 
Dealer  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  Address  all  communications  to  "  The 
Argonaut,  No.  2/3  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco."  No  traveling  canvassers 
employed.  A.  P.  STANTON,  B]isiness  Manager. 


ENTERED    AT    THE    SAN    FRANCISCO     POST-OFFICE    AS    SECOND-CLASS   MATTER. 


Frank   M.  Pixley, 


Editor. 
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We  have  in  this  issue  of  the  Argonaut  reproduced  the  ar- 
ticle upon  the  appropriation  and  use  of  water,  written  by  Mr. 
Sargent  for  the  Overland  Monthly,  because  we  regard  it  as 
a  scholarly  production,  presenting  the  correct  principles  of 
law  as  applicable  to  the  question  of  water-rights  now  promi- 
nently before  the  people  of  this  State.  This  question  will 
demand  very  careful  examination,  for  it  is  important  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  that  is  likely  soon  to  arise.  The  un- 
expected call  of  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  has  pre- 
cipitated, and  we  think  unwisely,  an  issue  that  should  have 
demanded  a  more  careful  consideration  than  it  can  receive 
in  a  hurried  session  from  members  altogether  unprepared 
to  give  it  the  intelligent  and  exhaustive  examination  which 
its  importance  demands.  While  the  question  is  important 
and  involves  serious  considerations  of  questions  of  law, 
property  rights,  and  material   interests,  it    is  very  question- 


able indeed  whether  it  will  be  wise  to  make  undue  haste,  or 
in  that  haste  to  set  aside  established  rules  of  legislation. 
There  is  a  pressing  and  immediate  necessity  for  the  repeal 
of  that  provision  of  law  that  declares  the  common  law  of 
England  to  be  the  rule  of  decisions  in  this  State  upon  the 
questions  of  water  in  unnavigable  streams.  It  should  never 
have  been  put  upon  the  statute-book.  It  should  have  been 
so  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  have  fitted  into 
the  conditions  of  our  climate,  soil,  and  productions.  It 
should  have  been  repealed  years  ago,  and  would  have  been 
repealed  if  it  had  ever  been  supposed  that  any  intelligent 
court  would  give  it  the  force  of  the  decision  in  Lux 
against  Haggin  ;  it  ought  to  be  repealed  now.  And,  pass- 
ing over  all  the  irregularities  of  this  called  session,  waiving 
all  criticisms  as  to  the  most  remarkable  manner  of  calling  it, 
the  motives  that  prompted  and  the  individuals  who  urged  it, 
this  law  should  be  at  once  repealed.  Nor  do  we  see  any  ob- 
jection, now  that  the  Legislature  is  in  session,  to  consider  the 
question  of  irrigation,  and  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  State  from  embarrass- 
ment in  reference  to  the  ownership  and  mode  of  distributing 
water.  It  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  waters  of  this  State 
are  too  valuable  to  be  wasted,  to  be  permitted  to  run  unused 
to  the  sea ;  they  are  all  needed  for  the  irrigation  of  our  plains 
and  valleys,  which  are  otherwise  unproductive  and  unsightly 
deserts.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  who  are  at  all  inter- 
ested in  the  question  is  the  united  opinion  that  these  waters 
can  not  remain  unused,  and  that  the  owners  of  banks  upon 
navigable  water-courses  have  no  such  ownership  of  the  pass- 
ing water  as  to  say  that  it  shall  flow  by  them  undiminished 
in  quantity.  The  necessities  of  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple demand  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation,  and  they  must 
have  it ;  under  what  legal  conditions,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  determine.  It  is  clearly  apparent,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  history  of  the  past  thirty  years,  that  the  small 
farmer,  the  single  individual,  or  the  poor  man,  can  not  build 
canals,  and  dam  streams,  and  provide  irrigating  ditches ;  this 
work  demands  corporate  organization  or  large  individual 
wealth.  Organized  capital  will  not  undertake  ventures  of  this 
description,  except  with  promise  of  returns  ;  individual  capi- 
i  tal  will  not  seek  to  irrigate  our  wastes  for  the  philanthropic 
purpose  of  securing  "  valleys  cooled  by  umbrage  of  groves 
green  with  the  verdure  of  coming  harvests,  and  with  grapes 
purpling  in  their  vineyards,  and  trees  bending  their  limbs  in 
orchards."  Capital  never  ventures  out  of  its  cool,  safe  vaults 
into  the  burning  sun  for  speculative  venture  except  upon  the 
assurance  of  remunerative  profit.  What  this  profit  ought  to 
be  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  determine,  nor  how  to  reach 
the  amount  of  money  expended  in  damming  a  stream  and 
spreading  its  waters  in  canals.  The  profit  must  be  large 
enough  to  induce  the  venture,  and  it  should  not  be  so  large 
as  to  become  oppressive  or  burdensome  to  those  who  use  it. 
One  fact,  if  remembered,  might  allay  somewhat  the  appre- 
hension that  newspapers,  under  the  influence  of  hysteria,  af- 
fect to  feel,  and  that  is  that  the  right  to  fix  water  rates  is — 
above  a  minimum — left  to  the  people  who  use  it,  and  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  overreached  in  this  particular;  and  that 
behind  this  lies  that  greatest  of  all  the  powers  of  government 
— the  right  of  taxation,  which,  properly  used,  controls  and 
regulates  the  administration  of  all  property  of  this  character. 
We  are  not  alarmed  for  fear  that  somebody  shall  reap  the 
reward  of  enterprise  and  investment,  for,  as  we  look  upon 
this  whole  question,  we  would  prefer  that  valueless  and  un- 
used water  be  taken  from  the  streams  and  scattered  over 
valueless  and  unused  land,  converting  plain  and  valley  from 
a  barren  and  sightless  desert  into  fruitful  farms  and  prosper- 
ous homes,  even  if  it  should  make  some  individuals  or  some 
corporations  more  wealthy  than  they  are  at  this  time.  No 
one  is,  or  can  be,  injured  by  permitting  capital  to  unite  in 
the  marriage-bond  worthless  land  and  unused  water,  in  order 
to  produce  grain,  and  gold,  and  fruit,  and  grass.  We  use 
the  word  "gold,"  because  the  question  of  appropriating 
water  to  work  gold  placers  and  gravel  beds  is  in  most  re- 
spects similar  to  that  applied  to  agricultural  requirements. 
This  question  ought  to  be  met  rationally,  and  considered 
without  reference  to  parly,  for  it  is  not  a  party  question.  It 
is  not  an  individual  question  ;  for  if  there  is  any  proposition 
that  can  be  presented  to  the  people  of  California  that  is  pe- 
culiarly and  simply  a  business  one,  it  is  as  to  the  use  of  our 


waters  in  our  mines  and  in  our  agricultural  districts.  We 
do  not  at  all  sympathize  with  those  newspapers  that  intend 
to  make  party  capital  out  of  this  exigency.  We  do  not  find 
ourselves  in  accord  with  those  journals  that  are  deliberately 
precipitating  themselves  into  hysterics  over  the  question. 
We  do  not  believe  in  hysteria,  and  never  yet  saw  a  woman 
or  child  in  that  condition  when  we  would  not  have  been  glad 
to  throw  a  pail  of  ice-cold  water  in  their  faces;  and  hence 
the  sudden  spasms  of  the  press,  and  its  fear  lest  the 
people  of  the  State  should  be  "ruined"  by  "water-grab- 
bers "  and  "  monopolists,"  does  not  alarm  us.  This  is  a 
kind  of  disease  that  is  never  fatal,  and  never  requires  any 
other  treatment  than  to  be  let  alone.  The  waters  of  this 
State  are  in  no  danger  of  monopoly;  tens  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  mountain  slopes,  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
natural  valleys  for  water  catchment,  thousands  of  rivers 
and  rivulets  from  melting  snows,  with  four  months  of 
certain  rains,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  tule  lands,  overflow  and  swamp  lands  demand- 
ing drainage,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most 
fertile  valley  lands  overlying  artesian  belts  where  the  water- 
flow  is  as  certain  as  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  make  it  an 
impossibility  to  monopolize  the  waters  of  this  State  any  more 
than  it  is  possible  to  monopolize  transportation  and  the  carry- 
ing trade  by  the  building  of  one  railroad.  All  talk  in  this 
direction  is  simple  rot.  This  exaggeration  is  seen  in  the 
Governor's  message,  in  the  riparian  and  anti-riparian  literat- 
ure, and  on  both  sides,  and  for  a  purpose.  The  "  emer- 
gency "  is  not  so  "  great  "  or  so  "  pressing,"  nor  is  "  the  dan- 
ger so  overwhelming,"  nor  the  "prosperity  of  merchants  so 
much  at  stake,"  nor  "property  worth  millions  so  imperilled," 
nor  the  "  water  question  so  all-absorbing,"  nor  the  "  crisis  so 
painful,"  that  any  need  lose  their  heads,  or  get  angry,  or 
abuse  individuals,  and  yet  we  find  all  these  quotations  in  a 
hundred-line  message  of  the  Governor's.  Nor  in  our  judg- 
ment is  it  necessary  to  abuse  Mr.  Haggin  or  Mr.  Hayward, 
or  any  other  gentleman  who  feels  himself  called  upon  to 
visit  Sacramento  on  either  side  of  the  controversy,  or  to 
question  the  motives  of  business  men  who  think  their  inter- 
ests are  affected  if  they  endeavor  to  look  out  for  them.  If 
the  "reorganization  of  the  Supreme  Court"  means  this  sud- 
den removal  of  the  judges  by  the  act  of  a  legislature  called 
in  special  session  to  consider  a  water  question,  it  is  clearly 
revolutionary  and  altogether  inadmissible.  This  court 
undoubtedly  ought  to  be  "reorganized,"  because  it  is  in- 
efficient ;  because  its  judges  have  demonstrated  their  in- 
capacity and  general  unfitness  to  discharge  their  duties; 
because  they  lack  health  and  capacity  for  labor;  because 
they  lack  industry  and  judicial  character,  legal  learning,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  community;  because  the  court  has 
a  crank  or  two,  and  a  fool  or  two,  and  a  sick  man  or  two  who 
ought  to  be  gotten  rid  of  just  as  soon  as  the  court  can  be  "re- 
organized" in  accordance  with  law.  The  court  is  unwieldly  ; 
the  dividing  into  apartments,  the  employment  of  commis- 
sioners, create  confusion.  This  court  should  be  disposed  of, 
but  not  in  this  way,  and  not  because  it  has  made  erroneous 
decisions,  or — as  in  the  case  of  Lux  vs.  Haggin  and  Hill 
vs.  Sharon — decisions  that  did  not  please  the  litigants.  In 
the  question  of  United  States  Senator,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  duty  of  members. 
If  the  Legislature  lasts  long  enough,  it  must  provide  a  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  George  Hearst.  Whether  it  does  or  not  is  a 
matter  of  but  slight  consequence.  Who  it  appoints  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence.  The  new  member  would  go 
to  Washington  only  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  his  mileage, 
and  no  one  with  an  honorable  ambition  to  secure  such  a  po- 
sition in  an  honorable  manner  would  consent  to  take  it  in 
this  way.  If  we  could  give  advice  with  any  probability  of 
its  being  followed,  we  would  suggest  to  the  members  of 
this  Leg*  '.ature  to  accept  the  situation,  and,  after  mature 
and  dispassionate  deliberation,  to  pass  such  measures  of 
remedial  legislation  upon  the  question  of  irrigation  and  water 
rights  as  the  emergency  may  demand,  leaving  to  the  people 
and  to  a  later  legislative  body,  elected  in  view  of  these  ques- 
tions, the  consideration  and  disposition  of  them.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  revision  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  better  be  left 
for  a  more  careful  deliberation  than  can  be  given  to  the 
subject  in  a  short  and  special  session,  called  for  the  consid- 
eration of  a   special  question.     The   question  of  irrigation 
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water  rights  as  against  the  pretentions  of  riparian  own- 
founded  upon  the  English  common   law,  can  be  safely 
entrusted  to  anybody  in  California  who  is  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  State  and  who  possesses  common  sense. 

The  physical  features  of  California  are  such,  that  if  the  law  govern- 
ing the  State  does  not  sanction  the  appropriation  of  water  by  diversion 
to  beneficial  uses,  as  opposed  to  what  are  called  riparian  rights,  it  is  a 
matter  of  serious  regret.     It  is  more.     It  is  a  prcs  whether 

t  judicious  means  by  which  the  law  may  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  public  interests. 

The  waters  of  this  State  are  irregularly  and  scantily  supplied  by  pre- 
cipitation.    Aside  from  the  bays  and  principal  rivers,  not  available  for 
irrigation,    these  waters,   in  their   natural  state,  run  through  steep, 
crooked,  and  rocky  canons    to   the  plains,    where  they  become  broad, 
shining,  shallow  streams,  often  dry,  and  spread  out  into  swamps,  or 
shallow  lakes,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  ordinarily  so  far  below  the  sur- 
rounding country  as   to  be  unavailable  for   reservoirs.      The  water  in 
likes    and'    swamps    becomes    foetid,    fever-beeding.  generating 
ms   of    noxious  insects,  and   their    neighborhood   uninhabitable, 
depositories  of  slimy  water  can   only  be  drained  by  intercepting 
jch  lions  toward  lliem  in  the  shallow,  scanty  streams,  which 
the  California  vocabulary,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  names  rivers.  These 
.  imps,  to  be  found  in  our  great  plains,  are  the  mere  over- 
flow  ol  in  the  high  water  of  spring,  when  the  snows  on  the 

mountains  melt  with  the  increasing  heat  of  the  sun.  At  other  seasons, 
.  brink  in  their  beds  under  excessive  evaporation  and  from  absorp- 
tion, uncovering  their  dish-like  approaches  for  miles,  on  which  rank 
lules  grow  and  roL  The  air  is  poisoned  by  the  exhalations,  during  the 
hot  season,  for  miles  around  ;  the  water  turns  a  light  coffee  color,  and 
the  neighborhood  becomes  frightfully  unwholesome  for  man  and  beast. 

If  the  supply  of  water  from  precipitation  were  greater,  and  regular, 
lasting  through  the  year,  as  in  England,  the  inlets  to  these  lakes  would 
be  strong,  navigable  rivers  ;  the  lakes  would  be  deep,  clear,  and  unvary- 
ing in  size  ;  the  swamp  would  cut  out  into  deep  outlets,  carrying  spark- 
ling waters  to  the  ocean,  and  freighted  with  inland  commerce.  The 
present  nuisance  would  disappear,  for  the  region  about  the  lakes  and 
swamps  would  be  changed  from  its  natural  pestilential  condition  to  sa- 
lubrious n  ess. 

But  we  can  not  have  this  regular  and  greater  supply  of  water  from 
raio  and  snow.  Our  climatic  conditions  forbid  it,  and  will  do  so  for  all 
time.  We  depend  for  the  little  precipitation  we  get  upon  the  trade 
winds,  which,  when  conditions,  uncertain  as  the  winds,  are  favorable, 
send  to  us  in  grudging  quantities  the  moisture  which  tends  to  make  the 
Slate  habitable.  Whatever  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  England,  it 
traverses  high  seas  ordinarily  in  commotion  from  storms.  The  isle  is 
drenched  at  all  seasons,  except  occasionally  in  some  of  the  spring 
s,  and  it  is  liable  during  those  months  to  rain  enough  to  make  a 
feature  in  a  California  "  wet  season." 

In  consequence  of  this  feature  of  our  climate  (so  strongly  in  contrast 
with  that  ot  England,  whence  comes  the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights), 
when  our  people  began  to  settle  the  valleys  of  this  State,  they  found 
these  swamps  and  swampy  lakes,  which  Nature  had  already  fashioned. 
In  the  progress  of  settlement  die  question  has  arisen  :  Is  it  necessary  or 
right  to  keep  forever  these  polluting  areas,  or  can  engineering  science 
and  public  necessity  obviate  them  ?  The  soil  under  the  thin  layer  of 
water  in  the  lakes  is  rich  ;  may  it  be  made  cultivatable  ?  Homes  may 
be  made  in  the  region  now  too  unhealthy  for  any  population  :  shall  the 
State  be  allowed  to  improve?  Enterprise  stands  ready  to  create  taxa- 
ble properly  there  ;  is  there  a  law  which  forbids  it? 

The  method  of  redemption  is  plain,  if  there  is  not  something  in  the 
law  to  prevent  its  use.  We  repeat,  that  the  problem  is  to  get  the  water 
out  of  depressions  in  the  valleys  too  low  for  ordinary  drainage.  Thus, 
Tulare  Lake  is  the  overflow  from  King's  River.  It  has  no  outlet,  un- 
less the  overflow  from  King's  River  becomes  so  great  that  the  surface  of 
the  lake  rises  high  enough  to  send  the  water  back  through  the  same 
river  to  an  outlet  in  the  San  Joaquin.  Kern  and  Buena  Vista  lakes  are 
the  overflow  from  Kern  River,  a  sumpage  ground  in  spring.  The  water, 
when  there  is  enough  of  it.  flows  into  Buena  Vista  Slough,  and  thence 
south  into  the  lakes.  If  the  lakes  get  full  enough,  the  water  flows  back 
through  Buena  Vista  Slough  to  Buena  Vista  Swamp,  where  it  is  spread 
out  and  lost.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no 
drainage  of  Tulare  Lake  through  King's  River,  or  of  Kern  and  Buena 
Vista  lakes  through  Buena  Vista  slough  or  swamp.  The  great  body  of 
the  water  is  condemned  to  fester  and  dry  up  in  the  hot  sun  of  that  re- 
gion, with  the  effects  described.  But  the  waters  of  King's  River,  on 
their  way  to  Tulare  Lake,  and  those  of  Kern  River,  on  their  way  to 
Kern  and  Buena  Vista  lakes,  may  be  intercepted,  and  the  water  be  used 
for  irrigation  on  the  parched  plains;  and  then  the  lakes  and  swamps 
will  permanently  dry  up.  their  beds  be  given  to  fertility  and  man,  their 
noxious  insects  disappear,  their  fevers  vanish,  and  prosperity  take  the 
place  of  desolation. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  problem  ;  but  there  is  another  and  more  im- 
portant one.  The  great  valley  of  California  lies  between  latitude  34' 
50'  near  Fort  Tejon,  and  40'  40'  near  Shasta,  giving  an  extreme  length 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  an  average  width  of  forty  miles,  in- 
cluding the  foot-hills.  It  lies  between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  within  the  cup  of  the  mountains  lies  an  area  ol  fifty-two 
thousand  two  hundred  square  miles,  equal  to  half  of  all  the  Middle 
States.  In  this  great  valley  are  millions  of  acres  of  land,  possessing  all 
elements  of  fertility  except  moisture  ;  a  climate  agreeable  in  winter,  hot 
and  desiccating  in  summer,  and  yet  not  enervating  nor  unfavorable 
to  industry.  U  nder  the  stimulus  of  water,  from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  have  been  produced,  and  forty-five  bushels  of  barley  as 
a  volunteer  crop.  Five  crops  of  alfalfa  have  been  grown  in  one  year, 
yielding  an  average  of  fifteen  tons  per  acre.  From  the  farthest  bound 
of  the  Colorado  Desert  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Sacramento  is  a  region 
to  be  benefited  by  irrigation  ;  and  one-half  of  it,  approximating  in  fer- 
tility to  that  above  described,  is  absolutely  sterile  without  it.  This  part 
lies,  year  after  year,  as  it  has  done  since  the  mountains  took  their  pres- 
ent form,  dreary,  dead,  and  forbidding,  except  in  comparatively  limited 
areas,  where  a  system  of  irrigation  has  been  adopted,  changing  sight- 
less deserts  into  scenes  of  perennial  loveliness.  The  traveler  through 
Tulare,  Fresno,  Kern.  Stanislaus,  Merced,  Los  Angeles,  and  other 
southern  counties  may  sec.  lying  side  by  side,  desert  tracts,  parched 
and  burnt  like  .   and  oases   of    wonderful  beauty,  whereon 

tropical  fruits  flourish  tn  the  vicinity  of  grain  crops ;  where  rich  mead- 
ows feed  innu  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  A  few  years 
ago  it  What  magician  has  changed  so  much  for  the 
fleeted  by  bringing  the  fugitive  and  scanty 
■  lands,  and  thus  quickening  them  into  life. 
As  the  area  of  irrigated  land  has  extended,  all  branches  of  business 
have  become  1  t:reai  wool-clip,  raisins,  wine,  and  brandy, 
oranc  herds  of  cattle  fattened  for 
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great  trad-:  has  sprung  up,  to  the  a  1  of  I  DS  Angeles,  San    1  ran- 

cisco.  and  the  whol-  t- from  the  irrigation  of  a 

few  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  10  water  which  ditches  and  canals 
thou  ..i  :  itructed  and  maintained  at  a 

cost  of  wmc  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.     It  was  calculated  by  en- 

foi    the  purpose,  will   be 
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created  cultivatable  land  in  Tulare  Lake  must  soon  see  their  possessions 
engulfed  in  the  returning  waters.  The  prosperous  farms  in  the  deserts 
must  return  to  their  original  sand-heaps.  The  verdant  crops  that  beau- 
tify a  broad  region  must  die,  and  the  herds  that  feed  there  must  die  with 
them,  or  be  driven  away.  Towns  must  dwindle  to  villages,  and  villages 
and  homesteads  disappear.  All  industries  built  upon  irrigation  must 
perish  when  irrigation  ceases,  and  future  improvements  conditioned 
upon  irrigation  be  denied.  These  propositions  are  so  simple  that  they 
axe  axiomatic.  They  are  founded  in  the  experience  of  all  arid  countries. 
All  our  libraries  contain  shelves  full  of  books  illustrating  them. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  this  people  will  not  submit  to  such  con- 
sequences without  an  earnest  attempt  to  avert  them.  It  can  hardly  be 
anticipated  that  they  will  accept  the  destruction  of  such  solid  interests 
upon  the  flat  of  four  Supreme  Judges,  when  three  other  members  of  the 
same  respectable  tribunal  dissent,  and  say  the  majority  is  mistaken  in 
its  law.  By  our  form  of  government  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  people 
from  all  executive  or  judicial  action.  By  making  the  judiciary  elective, 
the  constitution  devolves  the  duty  on  the  people  of  determining  as  to  the 
fitness  of  judges,  and  makes  these  directly  responsible  to  the  people. 
.Many  old-school  thinkers  have  objected  to  this  feature  of  modern  con- 
stitutions, but  it  has  survived  all  attacks,  and  is  now  firmly  rooted  in 
public  policy.  By  that  policy,  the  people  have  opportunity  to  confirm 
or  reverse  the  decisions  of  their  judges,  and  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  exercise  this  power  in  a  case  where  public  interests  are  put  at 
hazard,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  meets  with  general  popular  non- 
concurrence. 

The  effects  of  the  decision  in  question  are  not  localized  to  the  great 
valleys  of  the  Stale.  The  mountains  are  seamed  with  water-ditches, 
constructed  at  immense  cost  for  mining  purposes,  in  defiance  of  riparian 
rights.  Some  of  these  canals  are  already  utilized  for  irrigation,  and 
more  will  be  in  the  future,  if  it  is  permissible.  For  this  purpose  they 
need  to  be  greatly  extended,  and  new  ditches  to  be  taken  out  below  the 
present  points  of  diversion.  Is  the  miner,  driven  from  his  occupation 
by  the  action  of  courts,  to  be  prevented  by  the  courts  from  maintaining 
his  means  of  diversion,  or  creating  new  ones,  to  fertilize  the  vineyards 
and  orchards  he  is  planting  in  the  foothills?  The  few  dwellers  along 
the  rocky  canons  are  the  riparian  proprietors,  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
can  compel  the  appropriators  to  turn  the  water  back  into  the  streams, 
that  it  may  run  unused  by  their  solitary  cabins. 

The  question,  therefore,  whether  what  has  been  heretofore  held  as  the 
common  law  of  California—  viz.,  the  right  of  the  first  appropriator  of 
water  lor  beneficial  use,  to  enjoy  it  to  the  extent  of  his  appropriation— 
or  whether  recognition  as  conclusive  of  the  inapplicable  common  law  of 
England  (which  gives  to  the  proprietor  on  the  banks  of  a  water-course 
the  right  to  have  all  water  naturally  flowing  by  or  through  his  land  con- 
tinue so  to  flow,  unused,  undisturbed,  and  undiminished)  shall  prevail, 
becomes  a  vital  one  to  all  the  people  of  this  State  to  consider,  both  in 
economic  and  legal  aspects,  : 

By  the  Act  of  April  13,  1850.  the  California  Legislature  enacted  that 
"  The  common  law  of  England,  so  lar  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to*,  or  in- 
consistent with,  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  shall 
be  the  rule  of  decision  in  the  courts  of  this  State."  Upon  this  enact- 
ment, the  structure  of  "  riparian  rights  "  rests,  and  the  right  of  appro- 
priation is  denied,  however  destructive  the  consequences.  The  State 
then  signed  the  bond,  giving  the  pound  of  flesh  ;  it  enacted  away  all 
control,  ownership,  and  beneficial  use  of  its  waters,  and  improvidently 
wrote  ruin  upon  most  of  its  territory.  So  runs  the  argument.  It 
is  necessary  to  its  conclusiveness  to  insist  that  the  common  law  is 
inflexible  in  its  provisions,  unbending  to  circumstances,  uninfluenced  by 
the  necessities  of  the  people  which  its  provisions  govern.  The  laws  of 
legislatures  may  be  changed,  constitutions  be  modified  by  amendment, 
or  explained  away  by  courts  ;  but  the  common  law  of  England  is  fast- 
ened on  the  State,  and  may  throttle  it,  ana  there  is  no  relief,  unless 
judges  in  England  vary  its  tendencies.  New  conditions  may  arise  here 
— but  they  must  yield  to  it ;  new  discoveries  may  be  made  in  art,  sci- 
ence, and  political  economy,  of  all  of  which  the  originators  of  the  com- 
mon law  had  no  conception — yet  they  must  wait  upon  its  teachings,  and 
abide  by  its  slightest  indications.  No  people  ever  assumed  meekly  a 
more  intolerable  yoke,  or  submitted  to  a  more  absurd  bondage,  if  this 
be  true.  But  it  is  not  true.  One  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  is,  that  it  is  flexible  and  may  be  modified  to  suit 
the  varying  wants  of  the  community.  Were  this  otherwise,  it  would 
never  have  been  taken  by  English  colonists  to  their  new  homes.  The 
declaration  of  rights,  made  by  the  first  Continental  Congress  in  1774, 
declared  that  "  the  respective  colonies  are  entitled  to  the  common  law 
of  England,  and  to  the  benefit  of  such  English  statutes  as  existed  at  the 
time  of  their  colonization,  and  which  they  have  by  experience  found  to 
be  applicable  to  their  social,  local,  and  other  circumstances."  Unless 
so  applicable,  the  common  law  was  repudiated  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, as  England  would  have  repudiated  it  if  it  had  ceased  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  her  necessities. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  declared  that  the  common  law 
of  America  is  not  to  be  taken  in  all  respects  to  be  that  of  England,  but 
that  the  settlers  adopted  only  that  portion  which  was  applicable  to  their 
situation.  The  constitutions  of  many  States  contain  language  similar 
to  the  statute  of  1850,  and  contain  words  of  exemption  of  such  portions 
of  the  common  law  as  are  inapplicable  to  the  condition  or  necessities  of 
the  particular  community — notably  in  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Massachusetts—and  yet  the  courts  in  those  States  have  held  that  the 
common  law  is  not  a  rule  of  decision  where  opposed  to  the  wants  of  the 
people. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  modification  of  the  English  common  law  in 
the  United  Stales  may  be  instanced  the  case  of  ancient  lights.  Black- 
stone  says:  "  If  one  obstructs  another's  ancient  windows,  the  law  will 
animadvert  hereon  as  an  injury,  and  protect  the  injured  party  in  his 
possession. "  This  doctrine  is  as  well-seated  in  the  English  common  law 
as  is  that  of  riparian  rights.  Any  one  passing  Cheapside  and  other  busy 
traffic  streets  in  East  London  will  see  where,  in  the  march  of  modern 
improvement,  old  buildings  have  been  pulled  down  to  erect  finer  struct- 
ures. On  the  squatty  neighbonng  buildings,  at  little  windows  looking 
out  on  old  courts  or  alleys,  are  put  numerous  signs  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Ancient  Lights,"  as  a  warning  to  the  neighbor  not  to  build  his 
new  building  so  high  or  iu  such  shape  as  to  obstruct  the  light  through 
these  old  peep-holes.  The  same  author  defines  the  common  law  to  be 
general  customs  which  are  the  universal  rule  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  are  ascertained  and  their  validity  determined  by  the  judges  of  the 
several  courts  of  justice.  This  common  law,  he  says,  protects  these 
ancient  lights.  The  lead  in  repudiating  the  common-law  doctrine  of 
ancient  lights  in  the  United  States  was  taken  by  the  courts  of  New 
York,  the  constitution  of  which  Slate  makes  the  common  law  the  rule 
of  decision  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  made  so  by  our  statute. 

Upon  a  case  calling  for  a  decision  as  to  the  right  to  obstruct  an  an- 
cient light,  the  learned  judge  repudiated  the  English  common  law  doc- 
trine, upon  the  ground  that  "  il  can  not  be  applied  in  the  growing  cities 
and  villages  of  this  country  without  working  the  most  mischievous  con- 
sequences, ft  has  never,  we  think,  been  deemed  a  part  of  our  law." 
The  same  ruling  has  been  made  by  every  court  in  the  United  States  save 
one  which  has  passed  on  the  question.  Yet  this  doctrine  is  incrusted  in 
the  common  law,  as  every  lawyer  knows.  Even  so  the  doctrine  of  ripa- 
can  not  be  applied  to  our  arid  State  without  the  most  mis- 
chievous consequences.     Why,  then,  apply  it? 

The  same  great  jurist  said:  "  I  think  no  doctrine  better  settled  than 
that  such  portions  of  the  law  of  England  as  are  not  adapted  to  our  own 
condition  lorm  no  part  of  the  law  ol  this  State.  The  exception  includes 
not  only  such  laws  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
but  BUCh  as  were  framed  with  special  reference  to  the  physical  condition 
of  a  country  differing  widely  from  our  own.  It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  common  law  to  apply  a  rule  founded  on  a  particular  reason  to  a 
■  .I  ■  where  that  reason  utterly  fails." 

The  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  grew  up  in  a  small  country  continually 
rater,  where  the  necessity  for  irrigation  was  unknown, 
only  use  of  water  was  for  navigation  by  shallow  boats,  oi  to  pro- 
mills,     in  England  the  annual  rainfall  re  u  hi  ■  1  [ghty  inches; 
ornia  it  does  not  exceed  six  Inches;    Thi 
1  een  to  get  rid  of  water,  not  to  divert  it,  for  there 
1  -in  mi  n  ■<■  for  the  diva  ocu  ine  ol  ripa- 

" :"■'■'■  Up   anciently,  when  the   owners  of  grain-mills  along  the 

the   water  to  flow  steadily  to  the  rude  mill-wh  1 

1      luntry  products,  before  railroad  transpo t,  desired 

■   obstructions   being  put  In  their  way  in  the  streams.      The 
ii  decisions  upon  these  narrow  necessities,  and  on 
1  kindred  ones  in  the  course  of  time.     Their  doctrines  fitted  thetim 


the  necessities  of  the  communities  to  which  they  applied.  They  are  out 
of  place  in  an  arid  region,  where  navigation  of  streams  available  for  irri- 
gation is  impossible,  and  the  fluctuating  supply  of  water  precludes  its 
use  for  power.  -As  the  common  law  was  devised  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  community  governed  by  it,  and  enable  Ihem  to  make  the  most  of 
their  surroundings,  it  is  obvious  that  the  judges  would  have  sanctioned 
appropriation  for  irrigation,  had  irrigation  been  a  great  necessity  lior 
England.  To  doubt  this  is  to  misunderstand  the  mode  of  growth  of  the 
common  law.  The  rule  of  riparianism  was  founded  upon  particular 
reasons.  If  the  reasons  had  been  different,  the  rule  would  have  been 
different  also.  It  is  therefore  a  violence  to  good  judgment  to  import 
into  our  law  a  rule  founded  on  reasons  which  have  no  existence  with  us ; 
indeed,  where  the  reasons  are  exactly  opposite.  To  do  so  is  to  violate 
the  common  law,  not  to  enforce  it.  The  writer  entertains  the  highest 
respect  for  Hon.  Allen  Thurman  as  a  statesman  and  jurist,  and  such  is 
generally  conceded  to  him.  Judge  Thurman,  when  upon  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  Ohio,  laid  down  this  principle  in  plain  language.  He  said : 
"The  English  common  law,  so  far  as  it  is  reasonable  in  itself,  suitable 
to  the  condition  and  business  of  our  people,  and  consistent  with  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  our  Federal  and  State  constitutions  and  statutes,  has 
been,  and  is,  followed  by  our  courts,  and  may  be  said  10  constitute  a 
part  of  the  common  law  of  Ohio.  But  whenever  it  has  been  found  want- 
ing in  any  of  these  requisites,  our  courts  have  not  hesitated  to  modify  it 
to  suit  our  circumstances;  or,  if  necessary,  to  wholly  depart  from  it " 
Would  space  permit,  it  might  be  shown  by  a  wide  range  of  quoiations 
from  eminent  judges  and  law-writers  that  the  common  law  of  England 
is  not  enforced  in  American  courts  where  such  application  is  not  conso- 
nant with  our  condition  and  necessities.  Our  Supreme  Court  had  abun- 
dant precedents  and  the  highest  authority  to  decide,  if  it  so  willed  to 
decide,  that  the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights,  originating  under  circum- 
stances and  for  reasons  so  different  from  those  existing  here,  is  not  the 
law  of  this  State,  and  never  has  been. 

An  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  courts  of  setting  aside  the  English 
common  law,  because  the  physical  conditions  of  this  country  are  differ- 
ent from  those  of  England  as  regards  admiralty  jurisdiction.  The  early 
decisions  of  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court  assume  that  the  expres- 
sion "  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction"  was  used  in  the 
Constitution  in  the  same  sense  as  in  England  at  the  time  the  Constitu- 
tion was  framed ;  and  therefore,  following  the  restriction  which  the  com- 
mon law  had  imposed  on  admiralty  in  Engbnd,  held  that  the  jurisdiction 
was  limited  to  matters  on  the  high  seas  or  tide-waters,  and  not  within 
the  body  of  a  country.  The  earlier  cases  adopted  the  language  of  the 
law  of  England,  where  the  navigable  waters  are  tidal;  but  the  same 
court  afterward  held,  and  still  holds,  the  rule  inapplicable  in  this  coun- 
try, which  has  great  inland  seas  and  long  public  rivers,  navigable  to  long 
distances  beyond  the  set  of  the  tide.  It  recognized  "  the  necessities  of 
commerce"  as  requiring  the  application  of  the  jurisdiction  to  all  public 
navigable  waters  on  which  commerce  is  carried  between  different  States 
or  nations.  Yet  the  same  great  tribunal  has  always  held  that  the  Eng- 
lish common  law,  where  our  conditions  permit  its  useful  application,  is 
the  heritage  of  the  people  of  this  country — that  is,  that  it  is  a  minister  to 
our  prosperity,  and  not  a  drag  upon  it.  The  Act  of  1850  did  not.  there- 
fore, upon  the  principles  of  construction  applied  by  other  jurists,  import 
the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  into  this  State.  Had  it  been  intended  so 
to  do,  surely  no  legislature  ever  so  little  understood,  or  was  so  careless 
of,  the  heritage  of  its  constituents  and  that  of  their  children's  children. 

That  legislature  met  six  months  before  the  State  itself  had  a  legal  ex- 
istence. It  was  made  up  partly  of  natives  who  knew  nothing  of  irriga- 
tion, who  only  valued  land  for  pasturage,  and  watered  their  herds  at  any 
convenient  spring.  If  they  understood  Mexican  laws  with  regard  to 
water,  which  is  doubtful,  they  knew  that  this  was  subject  to  common 
use,  and  could  be  kept  in  the  natural  channel,  or  diverted  by  individuals 
or  corporations,  as  the  government  permitted.  Riparianism  was  un- 
known to  them.  The  remainder  of  those  legislators  were  gold-seekers, 
or  office-hunters,  who  necessarily  had  little  knowledge  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  State,  and  hence  were  poorly  qualified  to  pass  an  in- 
telligent judgment  on  this  question,  even  if  they  gave  it  a  thought,  which 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  did,  and  which  they  undoubtedly  did  not. 
They  resorted  to  the  mines  from  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  aided  to  es- 
tablish a  custom  of  appropriation  for  mining  purposes,  which  was  illegal 
under  the  modern  construction  of  their  innocently  adopted  statute.  But 
it  is  important  that,  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
early  years,  this  system  of  appropriation  of  water  for  mining  purposes 
grew  up  and  was  recognized  as  legal.  The  judges  who  made  those  de- 
cisions were  near  the  period  of  enactment,  and  their  views  have  the  value 
of  contemporary  construction.  The  policy  which  they  sanctioned  was 
afterward  reviewed  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  that  court 
said  :  "  As  respects  the  use  of  water  for  mining  purposes,  the  doctrines 
of  the  common  law  declaratory  of  the  rights  of  riparian  owners  were,  at 
an  early  day  after  the  discovery  of  gold,  found  to  be  inapplicable,  or  ap- 
plicable only  in  a  very  limited  extent,  to  the  necessity  of  miners,  and  in- 
adequate to  their  protection  " ;  and  in  another  case  the  same  court  said 
that  the  views  expressed  and  the  rulings  made  in  regard  to  the  appro- 
priation of  water  for  mining  purposes  "  are  equally  applicable  to  the  use 
of  water  on  the  public  lands  for,  purposes  of  irrigation.  No  distinction 
is  made  in  those  States  and  Territories  by  the  customs  of  miners  and 
settlers,  or  by  the  courts,  in  the  rights  of  the  first  appropriator  from  the 
use  made  of  water,  if  the  use  be  a  beneficial  one." 

That  tribunal  recognized  that  the  customs  and  necessities  of  the 
pie  of  this  coast  had  molded  a  common  law  for  them  in  this  partici 
and  that  the  common  law  of  England  was  inapplicable  and  mischiev 
in  that  it  was,  as  they  said,  "  incompatible  with  any  extended  diversion 
of  water,  and  its  conveyance  to  points  from  which  it  could  not  be  re- 
stored to  the  streams." 

Colorado  has  put  into  its  constitution  a  provision   recognizing 
priority  of  right  to  water  by  priority  of  appropriation.     Like  Califo 
it  is  arid,  and  needs  irrigation  to  fertilize  its   fields.      It  has  air 
solved  this  question,  as  it  was  proposed  by  the  recent  State   Irriga 
Convention  to  solve  it,  by  organic  law.     But  the  Supreme  Court  of 
State  had  decided  that  the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  had  no  app 
bility  to  Colorado  even  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional 
vision;  because  imperative  necessity,  unknown  to  the  countries  in  wi  I 
the  common  law  originated,  compelled  Colorado  to  recognize  appre 
ation.     The  reasoning  of  that  court  is  so  just,   its  recognition  of  *(J 
great  necessities  of  the  State  so  clear,  and  the  parallel  of  circumstai 
with  those  of  California  so  exact,  that  it  is  well  to  cite  the  declsii 
some  length : 

"  It  is  contended  that  the  common  law   principles  of  riparian  proprietor^ i 
prevailed  in  Colorado  until   1876,  and  that   the  doctrine  ot   priority  of  rigl     t 
water  by  priority  of  appropriation  thereof  was  first  recognized  and  adopt v<J 
Constitution.     But  we  think  the  latter  doctrine  has  existed  since  the 
earliest  appropriation  of  water  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State.     The  cli:n.n 
is  dry,  and  the  soil,  when   moistened  only  by  the  usual  rainfall,  is  arid  and    n 
productive;  except  in  a  few  favored  sections,  artificial  irrigation   for  agri 
is  an  absolute  necessity.     Water  in  the  various  streams  thus  acquires  a  valui 
known  in  moister  climates.     Instead  of  being  a  mere  incident  to  the 
when   appropriated,  to  the  dignity  of  a  distinct    usufructuary  estate  or  1 :_ 
property.       It   has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  National,  as  well  as  the    1 
torial  and  State  governments,  to  encourage  the  diversion  and   use  of  watei 
agriculture;  and    vast    expenditures  of  time  and  money  have  been    made   in 
claiming  and  fertilizing    by  irrigation   portions  of  our  unproductive  tcrrito 
Houses^have  been  built,  permanent  improvements  made,  the  soil  has  bee  1 
vated,  and  thousands  ol"  acres  have  been  rendered  immensely  valuable,  with  t! 
understanding  that  appropriations  of  water  would  be  protected.     Deny  the  doc 
trine  ol"  priority  or  superiority  ot"   right    by  priority  vi  Etppi 

part  of  the  value  ofall  this  property  is  at  once  destroyed We  conclude, 

then,  that  the  common  law  doctrine,  giving  the  riparian  owner  a  right  to  the  How 
ol  1  .Li  in  its  natural  channel  Upon  and  over  his  lands,  even  though  he  makes 
no  beneficial  use  thereof,  is  inapplicable  to  Colorado.  Imperative  necessity,  un- 
known to  the  countries  which  gave  it  birth,  compels  the  recognition  of  another 
doctrine,  in  conflict  therewith." 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  rqgret  that  ajew  more  of  the  members  of 
our  own  Supreme  Court  could  not  see  judicially,  or  give  due  weight  to, 
what  the  Supreme  Court  in  Colorado  so  clearly  sees  and  applies — viz., 
that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  National  and  State  governments  to 
encourage  the  diversion  and  use  of  water  for  agriculture  ;  thai  vast  ex- 
penditures of  time  and  money  have  been  made  in  reclaiming  and  fer- 
tilizing, by  irrigation,  portions  of  our  unproductive  territory  ;  that  houses 
and  villages  have  been  built,  costly  permanent  improvements  have  been 
made,  and  hundreds  ol  thousands  ol  1  immensely  valuable, 

which  else  would  have  remained  desert,  with  the  understanding  that  ap- 
propriations of  water  would  be  protected,  and  that  the  denial  of  the 
right  of  appropriation  destroys  this  vast  property. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Nevada,  in  an  early  ease,  sanctioned  the  doc- 
trine of  riparian  rights.      But  it  has  since  retreated  from  that  ground, 


THE        ARGONAUT 


and  approved  the  doctrine  of  appropriation,  holding  that  priority  of  ap- 
propriation is  a  test  of  superiority  of  right.  Its  views  as  to  the  great 
system  of  anti-riparianism,  built  up  in  the  early  days  in  this  State,  and 
the  sanction  it  received  from  the  courts,  are  expressed  as  follows:  "  In 
all  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Territories  ....  the  doctrines  of  the 
common  law,  declaratory  of  the  rights  of  riparian  proprietors  respecting 
the  use  of  running  waters,  were  held  to  be  inapplicable,  or  applicable 
to  only  a  very  limited  extent,  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people, 
whether  engaged  in  mining,  agricultural,  or  other  pursuits;  and  it  was 
decided  that  prior  appropriation  gave  the  better  right  to  the  use  of  the 
running  waters  to  the  extent,  in  quantity  and  quality,  necessary  for  the 
use  to  which  the  waters  were  applied.  This  was  the  universal  custom 
of  the  Coast,  sanctioned  by  the  laws  and  decisions  of  the  courts  in  the 
respective  Stales  and  Territories,  and  approved  and  followed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States."  It  may,  therefore,  be  said,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nevada  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
;he  United  States,  that  there  is  a  universal  custom  or  common  law  es- 
tablished, in  this  State  by  the  concurrence  of  miners,  farmers,  and 
Eourls,  by  which  appropriation  was  established  and  riparianism  rejected 
hs  the  law  of  the  State. 

In  the  view  of  our  high  court,  there  is  no  public  policy  which  can  em- 
mwer  it  to  disregard  or  modify  the  common  law  of  England,  because 
if  a  benefit  to  many  persons  ;  and  it  holds  it  doubtful  if  is  to  the  coni- 
non  benefit,  or  benefit  of  many  persons,  to  promote  the  appropriation 
if  water  for  agricultural  purposes.  Upon  the  latter  proposition,  the 
eople  need  no  decision;  they  are  as  nearly  unanimous  as  possible  that 
ae  court  is  ail  wrong.  As  to  the  first  proposition,  if  the  principle  of  it 
ad.  been  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Courts  of  New  York,  Massachusetts, 

!laine,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Texas,  Illinois,  etc.,  the  common  law  doc- 
ine  of  easement  in  ancient  lights  would  be  the  law  of  this  country, 
ad  such  structures  as  the  Nevada  Block  or  Safe  Deposit  building,  and 
fce  many  palaces  of  trade  in  our  growing  cities,  could  not  have  been 
milt  without  the  payment  of  enormous  sums  of  smart  money  ;  or,  as  the 
<->i"-t  puts  it,   "on  the  payment  of  due  compensation."      But   these 

§ts,  and  others,  recognized  the  argument  ad  inconvenicnti,  and  con- 
d  it.     Did  they  not  "  legislate  in  such  manner  as  to  deny  citizens 
vested  rights?  "      Our  Supreme  Court  would  so  characterize  this 
n,  and  it  refrains  from   imitating  the  example  of  most  of  the  Su- 

reme  Courts  of  the  Union  in  a  parallel  case.  It  is  held  more  strictly 
y  the  tether  of  the  common  law  than  the  other  courts  are.  It  cites  au- 
lorities  from  those  courts  to  justify  its  adherence  to  the  common  law 
pon  riparian  rights,  but  underrates  the  example  ol  the  same  courts 
here  they  depart  from  the  common  law,  because  the  reason  for  the 
lW  fails  in  their  communities.  But  there  are  wide  climatic  differences 
etween  California  and  the  States  in  question.  West  of  the  one  hun- 
redth  meridian,  the  country  is  arid ;  east  of  it  the  climate  approximates 
»that  of  England,  and  irrigation  ditches  are  almost  unknown.  Regular 
lins,  distributed  through  the  season,  obviate  cosdy  works  for  the  di- 
;rsion  and  distribution  of  water,  and  leave  no  room  for  dissent  from 
le  English  doctrine  of  riparian  rights.  Hence,  the  courts  follow  the 
mimon  law  in  that  regard.  They  have  no  reason  to  do  otherwise. 
fhat  they  will  do  where  they  find  the  common  law  "not  adapted 
i  the  necessities  of  our  growing  communities,"  they  have  shown, 
hose  illustrious  judges  would  have  undoubtedly  as  freely  decided  that 
ie  common  law  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  is  on  a  level  with  the  corn- 
on  law  doctrine  of  ancient  lights,  if  they  had  lived  in  a  country  whose 
rosperity  depended  upon  diversion  and  irrigation;  and  that  it  could 
i  little  stand  in  the  way  of  progress  and  civilization.  We  must  have 
common  law  for  the  region  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  and 
>urts  which  can  see  its  necessity,  and  enforce  it.  An  eminent  law 
titer  (Wharton)  has  discussed  the  proposition  whether  judges  can  or 
lould  legislate:  "Judges  are  not  legislators  for  the  purpose  of  revolu- 
Miizing  the  law,  but  they  are  legislators  for  the  purpose  of  evolving 
am  it  rules  which  should  properly  govern  present  issues,  and  winnow- 
g  from  it  limitations  which  are  withered  and  dead.  And  when  this 
lty — a  duty  which  is  a  necessary  incident  of  judicial  office — is  frankly 
cognized  by  the  judiciary,  the  process  of  legal  development  and  of 
.ppression  will  be  carried  on  more  effectively  and  wisely  than  it  can 
:  done  by  those  who  shut  their  eyes  to  the  duty.  For  no  disclaimer 
p.  relieve  the  judiciary  from  the  function  of  gradually  modifying  the 
%  by  adoption  and  rejection." 

it  may  be  respectfully  suggested  that  our  Supreme  Court  fails  to  cany 
■  premises  to  their  logical  conclusion.  It  holds  that  the  common  law- 
England  was  adopted  in  this  State,  and  that  in  that  law  riparian 
;hts  are  entrenched.  The  common  law  upon  riparian  rights  is  sub- 
intially  as  follows: 
Every  proprietor  of  lands  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  has  an  equal  right  to  use 
waters  which  flow  in  the  stream,  and  conseque'ntly  no  proprietor  can  have  the 
;ht  to  use  the  water  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other  proprietor.  'Without  the 
asent  of  the  other  proprietor,  no  proprietor  can  either  diminish  the  quantity  of 
hich  would  otherwise  descend  to  the  proprietors  below,  or  throw  the 
ick  upon  the  proprietors  above." 

The  Supreme  Court  dispenses  with  this  rule  of  the  common  law,  in 
tot  of  a  supra-riparian  proprietor,  by  holding  that  he  may  use  on  the 
id,  at  the  head  of  his  ditch,  any  reasonable  quantity  of  the  water  for 
igation,  if  he  return  the  surplus  to  the  stream.  Suppose  there  is  no 
rplus?  Bat  this  scanty  privilege  is  a  modification  of  the  common 
v,  and  not  the  original  doctrine.  It  was  not  the  common  law  in  1850. 
ice  that  date  certain  judges  of  England  have  expressed  some  hesita- 
g  assent  to  "  the  American  doctrine  of  appropriation,"  in  the  case  of 
pia-riparian  proprietors,  and  hence  a  California  court  ventures  to  give 
also  a  qualified  assent.  Are  we,  then,  governed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
England,  not  by  our  own  Legislature  and  courts?  The  English 
urts  are  daily  making  laws  adapted  to  their  country,  and  thus  our 
iges  wait  to  apply  them  to  ours.  There  should  be  law  quotations 
egraphed,  like  stock  quotations  or  the  price  of  wheat.  It  would  be 
ange  if  in  all  the  dicta  and  rubbish  spoken  by  innumerable  courts 
ae  could  not  be  found  some  warrant  for  this  subservience  to  foreign 
ju rials  ;  nevertheless,  the  better,  safer,  and  more  dignified  rule  would 
tn  to  be  that  laid  down  by  an  eminent  law  writer  (Sedgwick),  who 
■s : 

'It  has  been  uniformly  adjudged  in  this  country,  that  the  common  law,  how- 
t  adopted,  is  in  force  here  only  so  far  as   it   is  adapted  to  our  situation, 

\nd  institutions." 
To  refuse  to  apply  it  where  it  is  opposed  to  our  situation,  wants,  and 
titutions  is  not  to  legislate  ;  it  is  only  to  discriminate. 
The  common  law  was  not  adopted  in  this  State,  or  any  other,  as  a 
le,  but  as  a  "  rule  of  decision."  It  is  not  compulsory,  but  advisory, 
is  useful  only  where  it  is  reasonable.  It  depends  for  its  applicability 
Dn  the  soundness  of  the  reasons  supporting  it,  and  the  similarity  of 
conditions  in  given  cases.  It  certainly  stands  upon  no  firmer  foot- 
with  us  than  in  England,  and  there  judges  daily  enlarge,  contract, 
1  explain  it  away. 

Che  recent  advance  in  the  English  courts  toward  appropriation  of 
ter  is  an  illustration  of  the  flexibility  of  the  common  Law,  and  their 
de  of  treating  it.  As  long  as  the  only  use  for  water  was  to  float  craft 
drive  machinery,  they  adhered  to  the  stricter  doctrine.  But  of  lale 
rs  the  use  of  flooding  has  become  partially  understood  in  the  west 
I  south  of  England,  to  increase  the  produce  of  grass  by  converting 
land  into  water  meadows.  Poor  heaths  have  been  converted  into 
uriant  pastures  by  the  use  of  irrigation  alone.  Quick  to  detect  changes 
mblic  wants,  the  courts  have  recognized  this  additional  use  of  water ; 
as  every  water-course  has  an  owner,  and  only  the  owners  seek  to  di- 
t  its  waters,  the  decisions  have  not  advanced  farther  than  to  favor  in 
ie  degree  the  claims  of  riparian  appropriators  to  beneficial  use. 
on  the  strength  of  such  intimations  we  also  advance  a  short  step,  not 
turing  to  go  alone,  or  to  do  what  the  same  Engiish  courts  would  do 
it  proper  case — set  aside  all  previous  adjudications  to  serve  the  public 
fr  rests,  as  did  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  matter  of  ad- 
t  ally  jurisdiction,  and  our  courts  generally  in  the  case  of  ancient  lights. 
1  '.  disheartening  portion  of  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  our  court  is 
£  .  wherein  they  undervalue  the  benefits  that  have  been  gained  under 
ti  appropriation  system,  and  discredit  those  of  the  future.  With  such 
ii  ressions  upon  that  vital  subject,  it  was  easier  to  decree  practically 
'«  irrigation  in  this  State  shall  be  confined  to  narrow  margins  along 
M  ;r-courses,  and  that  the  great  plains  beyond  shall  rest  in  perpetual 
D  -enness.  If  an  outlet  of  escape  from  this  condition  was  left  open,  by 
c  ieraning  upon  compensation  all  the  available  waters  of  the  State,  it 
irough  a  course  of  expense  so  frightfully  great  that  no  sane  man  can 
set  to  see  it  realized.  The  day  that  decision  was  rendered,  running 
;r,  to  which  there  had  hardly  been  a  claimant  except  the  industrious 
ropriators,  became  worthless  to  them,  and  worth  hundreds  of  mill- 


ions of  blackmail  to  loiterers.  Such  counties  as  Fresno,  Merced,  Stan- 
islaus, Kern,  Tulare,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Bernardino,  such  towns  as 
Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Riverside,  Pasadena,  etc.,  received  a  staggering 
blow,  from  which  they  can  recover  only  by  a  return  to  what  was  before 
believed  to  be  the  policy  of  the  law.  The  curse  of  disputed  land-titles 
is  not  worse  than  that  of  disputed  water-rights;  and  where  water  is  a 
condition  of  existence,  as  in  the  region  named,  the  curse  is  fearfully  ag- 
gravated. On  that  day  a  hundred  million  dollars  invested  in  irrigation 
ditches,  and  thrice  that  amount  of  improved  farms,  orchards,  and 
vineyards,  became  the  sport  of  litigation,  with  the  disadvantage  of  pre- 
judgment. 

The  decision  was  made  in  a  case  not  necessarily  calling  for  it.  The 
plaintiffs  claimed  under  a  grant  of  swamp  lands  from  the'State,  the  con- 
dition of  the  grant  being  That  they  should  free  the  land  from  water  by 
draining  it,  or  by  turning  the  water  away  from  it.  But  the  plaintiffs 
claimed  the  right  to  have  all  the  water  flow  to  these  lands  that  would,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  flow  there ;  in  other  words,  they  held  the  land  on 
condition  of  making  it  dry,  and  they  claimed  the  water  to  keep  it  wet. 
Again,  the  decision  deals  with  and  virtually  denies  the  right  of  the  de- 
fendants to  divert  the  waters  of  Kern  River  for  irrigation  purposes,  be- 
cause, say  the  court,  the  plaintiffs  are  riparian  proprietors,  not  on  Kern 
River,  but  in  a  swamp  that  is  made  by  the  chance  overflow  of  certain 
lakes,  which  are  not  part  of  that  river.  The  question  has  been  asked, 
why,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  moment  as  that  of  laying  down  a  rule  of 
property  affecting  so  seriously  all  the  business  interests  of  the  State,  the 
court  did  not  wait,  as  requested,  until  a  case  arose  where  the  facts  de- 
manded it? 

As  the  water  that  reaches  the  plaintiffs'  swamp  lands  is  that  only  which 
overflows  during  the  brief  period  of  melting  snows  from  Buena  Vista 
and  Kern  lakes,  it  necessarily  follows  that  these  lakes  must  be  main- 
tained to  keep  the  swamp  lands  so  supplied. 

Professor  George  Davidson,  in  his  report  upon  irrigation  in  California, 
speaks  of  these  lakes  as  he  found  them  as  early  in  the  year  as  May,  as  lying 
in  a  temperature  of  130s  and  being  "very  green,  warm,  and  unfit  for 
domestic  use."  This  enormous  heat,  and  the  cessation,  so  early  in  the 
spring,  of  water  supply  from  the  mountains,  "causes  a  large  area  of 
land,"  says  another  observer,  "  to  become  alternately  wet  and  dry,  pro- 
ducing a  great  mass  of  vegetation,  the  decay  of  which  causes  a  good 
deal  of  malaria,  and  carrying  sickness  over  a  wide  region,  and  as  far  as 
Bakersfield.  Enormous  swarms  of  mosquitoes  are  generated,  which  in- 
fest the  swamp  and  lakes,  stinging  cattle  and  horses  to  madness,  not 
only  around  the  lake,  but  at  long  distances  from  it.  Catde  drinking 
the  waters,  or  feeding  at  the  lake,  are  sickened  by  fevers,  and  the  lake 
becomes  a  most  annoying  and  deadly  nuisance.  It  is  a  sheet  of  ever- 
varying  and  stagnant  water,  good  for  nothing  but  producing  malaria 
and  mosquitos.  Even  the  fish  propagated  in  its  waters  are  not  fit  to 
eat_" 

The  direct  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  perpetuate  this  great  nuisance, 
which  the  police  power  of  the  State  should  be  employed  to  abate.  But 
this  is  of  less  consequence,  as,  if  the  great  system  of  reclamation  by  ir- 
rigation inaugurated  in  the  southern  valleys  is  to  be  stopped,  it  matters 
not  whether  the  air  in  the  solitudes  so  enforced  is  poisonous  or  not. 
They  will  necessarily  relapse  to  their  desolate  condition  of  twentyyears 
ago,  when  the  traveler  passed  over  fifty  miles  at  a  stretch  without  find- 
ing a  human  habitation.  Under  the  system  of  riparianism,  as  ex- 
pounded by  the  judges,  the  great  plains  will again  become,  as  they  were 
for  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  State's  existence,  habitable  only  by  wild 
hogs  and  gophers.  The  lakes  and  morasses  may  therefore  be  allowed 
to  remain,  to  yield  their  fragrant  tribute  to  the  English  common  law. 

The  artificial  and  fragmentary  way  in  which  great  questions  are  some- 
times tried  in  courts  prevents  a  large  consideration  of  them.  It  may  be 
insisted  that  in  this  case,  under  the  issues,  all  these  considerations  were 
not,  and  could  not  be,  urged.  Yet,  under  all  disadvantages,  it  could 
not  be  overlooked,  even  if  underrated,  that  one  side  of  the  question 
represented  the  reclamation  of  our  broad  deserts  and  of  these  swamps, 
the  health  of  the  community,  its  prosperity  in  the  largest  sense,  and  the 
creation  of  productive  property.  On  the  other  was  a  policy  that  would 
keep  these  Lakes  full  of  stagnant  water,  compel  the  overflow  of  Kern 
River  to  find  a  perpetual  deposit  there,  destroy  the  health  of  the  region, 
infest  it  with  intolerable  pests,  condemn  the  uplands  to  sterility,  and 
break  up  inestimable  industries.  Every  farmer  in  the  great  valleys  was 
interested  in  the  decision  of  the  question,  for  all  live  by  irrigation.  Every 
dweller  in  Jarm-houses  near  these  and  other  such  lakes,  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  had  a  vital  interest  to  know  if  miasmatic  air  should 
steal,  under  the  protection  of  the  courts,  into  his  home  at  night.  The 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  State  bad  an  interest  in  its  deci- 
sion ;  for  if  the  farmer  was  ruined,  he  could  not  buy  or  pay.  All  who 
desired  the  State  to  be  developed,  its  vast,  arid  plains  to  yield  the  abun- 
dance of  which,  under  conditions,  they  are  capable,  were  interested  in 
it.  It  is  in  the  view  of  this  wide  and  absorbing  interest  of  the  whole 
State  that  this  discussion  of  the  facts  and  principles  involved  is  attempt- 
ed. The  personal  aspects  of  this  cause  cilcbre,  however  important  to 
the  litigants,  sink  into  insignificance  compared  with  the  great  interest  of 
the  State  in  the  ultimate  determination  of  the  question  whether  the 
means  which,  as  we  shall  see,  all  countries  physically  conditioned  like 
ours  have  employed  to  promote  their  growth  and  happiness  can  be  per- 
mitted in  this  State,  or  shall  be  denied  because  countries  difierenUy  cir- 
cumstanced have  never  felt  the  need  of  or  employed  them.  The  system 
of  appropriation  is  not  hostile  to  the  real  interests  of  the  riparian  pro- 
prietor, provided  he  will  avail  himself  of  its  advantages.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  practice  of  wasting  the  waters  of  the  State  by  letting 
them  run  idly  into  the  unthankful  ocean  ;  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  use  of  water  by  any  one,  riparian  proprietor  or  not,  who  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  appropriate  and  put  the  water  to  some  beneficial 
use. 

Nearly  all  riparian  proprietors  are  appropriators  in  the  sense  here  in- 
tended. They  have  put  up  their  notices  claiming  water,  and  dug  their 
ditches  leading  to  their  irrigated  fields,  or  to  tanks  for  stock.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  is  hurtful  to  such  proprietors  in  most  cases, 
for  they  need  to  irrigate  over  wider  spaces  more  liberally  than  the  limit- 
ing words  of  the  Court  permit.  Such  riparian  appropriators  are  injured 
by  the  new  departure  in  law,  as  much  as  any  other.  Water  is  so  pre- 
cious in  this  State  that  every  means  may  be  used  to  husband  it  Every 
drop  that  falls  into  the  sea  has  failed  of  its  mission.  In  the  Coast 
Range,  where  thin  threads  of  water  run,  and  are  apt  to  dry  up  or  sink 
away  in  the  hot  summers,  it  would  be  well  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
old  padres,  who  concreted  the  beds  of  the  little  streams,  or  made  con- 
crete ditches  along  their  banks.  This  preserves  the  water,  and  it  is  ap- 
propriated as  well. 

The  doctrine  of  riparian  ownership  will  be  very  difficult  of  applica- 
tion in  this  State,  for  other  physical  reasons  than  those  existing  in  its 
climate  All  the  streams  of  Southern  California,  after  they  leave  their 
rocky  canon  beds,  run  through  the  shifting  sands.  In  many  cases  they 
have  no  defined  banks  or  steady  course,  but  shift  their  direction  under 
the  effect  of  storms.  These  shifting  streams  break  away  during  high 
water  from  their  temporary  beds,  and  take  new  courses,  often  widely 
diverging  from  previous  ones.  The  river  affected  by  this  suit  will  illus- 
trate. In  1862,  it  ran  below  where  Bakersfield  now  stands,  southeast- 
erly, and  discharged  into  the  east  end  of  Kern  Lake,  when  there  was 
water  enough  to  get  through  the  sands  so  far.  In  1867,  it  changed 
during  a  storm  to  what  is  now  called  Old  River,  and  discharged  through 
one  fork  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake,  and  through  another  still  farther 
west  into  the  slough  connecting  that  lake  with  Buena  Vista  Lake.  It 
now  runs  still  farther  west  in  New  River,  and  discharges  northwest  of 
Buena  Vista  Lake  into  Buena  Vista  Slough,  whence  it  drops  back  south- 
erly to  the  lake,  in  an  opposite  direction  from  Buena  Vista  Swamp. 
The  point  of  discharge  in  each  case  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  previ- 
ous one.  The  original  United  States  surveys,  made  in  1855,  show  a 
still  wider  divergence  of  this  shifting  channel.  Such  rivers  refuse  to  be 
governed  by  the  decrees  of  courts  that  "  inseparably  annex  them  to  the 
soil,  not  as  an  easement  or  appurtenance,  but  as  part  and  parcel  of  it. " 
An  appropriator  easily  adapts  his  means  of  diversion  to  such  streams, 
but  a  riparian  proprietor  finds  his  inseparable  annex  nearly  as  fleeting 
as  the  clouds  that  sail  over  his  land.  In  whatever  light  the  matter  is 
viewed,  the  conclusion  comes  irresistibly  back  that  the  laws  made  for  a 
country  so  different  in  all  physical  aspects  as  England  is  from  Califor- 
nia, can  not  and  ought  not  to  be  enforced  here. 

In  the  foreign  possessions  of  England,  the  practice  of  appropriation 
prevails  over  the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights,  wherever  irrigation  is  a  ne- 
cessity. It  is  so  in  India  and  in  Australia.  India  has  gigantic  works 
for  systematic  irrigation.  Three  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  Brit- 
ish money  are  being  expended  in  that  country  to  supplement  a-  system 


older  than  our  era.  Professor  George  Davidson  reports  that  the  .  . 
breadth  of  the  base  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  sweeping  in  a  great  curve 
from  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  to  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  is  the  field  of  a 
vast  system  of  irrigation.  The  supply  of  water  is  in  the  Himalayas, 
where  snows  insure  an  unceasing  supply.  The  Rocky  and  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains  are  the  Himalayas  of  the  arid  region  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  broad  areas  of  irrigable  lands  which  adjoin  them  are 
perhaps  equal  in  extent  to  the  great  plains  of  India.  For  over  two 
thousand  years  the  people  of  India  have  cultivated  by  means  of  canals 
and  reservoirs,  and  English  capital  has  projected  and  commenced  great 
works,  with  better  engineering  science  and  wider  reach.  The  effects 
are  already  seen  in  the  world's  markets  by  the  competition  of  the  wheat 
and  cotton  of  India.  The  rains  of  India  are  usually  confined  to  a  single 
month.  Though  copious  for  that  period,  they  do  not  give  the  continued 
moisture  necessary  for  crops. 

In  the  densely  populated  parts  of  the  country  two  crops  annually  are 
necessary  to  feed  the  people,  and  these  can  be  had  only  by  utilizing  by 
irrigation  the  water  caused  by  the  melting  snow  stored  in  the  mountains. 
The  alternative  of  less  production  is  starvation,  with  the  attendant 
fevers,  The  director  of  the  Ganges  Canal  Water  Works  states,  as  a 
striking  advantage  of  irrigation  in  that-country,  the  substitution  of  a 
constant  for  a  fluctuating  return  of  produce.  Alternations  of  produc- 
tion and  failure,  consequent  upon  non-irrigable  agriculture,  are  signifi- 
cant of  enormous  misery  among  the  laboring  classes.  These  have  dis- 
appeared as  the  great  works  inaugurated  by  English  capitalists  have  be- 
come operative.  In  a  community  dependent  for  its  means  of  subsist- 
ence on  the  soil,  the  importance  of  having  thus  excluded  the  disturbing 
influence  of  variable  seasons  need  not  be  insisted  on.  All  the  benefits 
of  security  for  capital  invested  in  cultivation  are  obtained  ;  the  revenue 
fluctuates  only  with  the  price  of  produce  ;  and  the  working  classes  have 
cheap  food  and  a  constant  demand  for  their  labor.  The  horrible  fam- 
ines of  India,  the  sickening  details  of  which  have  from  time  to  time 
reached  our  distant  ears,  cease  where  irrigation  gives  steady  returns  to 
the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  In  India  the  government  possesses  the 
right  of  property  in  all  running  waters  whatsoever.  It  may  dispose  of 
them  forever,  if  it  thinks  fit,  and  the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  has  no 
part  in  the  economy  of  that  country. 

Irrigation  is  resorted  to  in  all  countries  where  much  of  the  land  must 
otherwise  remain  barren  from  drought.  In  Egypt  it  was  practiced  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  by  means  of  great  canals  and  artificial 
lakes.  Extensive  works,  intended  for  the  irrigation  of  large  districts, 
existed  in  limes  of  remote  antiquity,  in  Persia,  China,  and  other  parts 
of  the  East ;  and  such  works  still  exist,  and  provide  food  for  the  teem- 
ing millions  who  would  else  perish.  Irrigation  is  a  powerful  agent  in 
the  plains  of  northern  Italy,  and  the  government  recognizes  its  economic 
importance,  encourages  it  by  every  means,  and  is  especially  careful  in 
the  education  of  civil  engineers,  the  highest  grade  among  whom  is  the 
hydraulic  engineer. 

The  length  of  canals  in  Lombardy  alone  is  over  five  thousand  miles, 
and  there  is  scarcely  an  acre  of  the  Milanese  that  is  without  several  in- 
tersecting canals.  In  round  numbers  there  are  a  million  acres  irrigated 
in  Lombardy.  The  system  has  been  perfecting  for  seven  hundred  years, 
and  has  gone  on  under  all  changes  of  dynasty  and  all  civil  commotions. 
It  has  converted  a  barren  waste  into  a  garden.  The  right  of  property 
in  all  running  waters,  whether  of  rivers,  streams,  or  torrents,  appertains 
to  the  government  While  the  government  disposes  of  the  water  of  all 
rivers  and  canals,  it  recognizes  the  claims  of  towns,  or  associations  of 
proprietors,  to  the  supplies  which  they  have  enjoyed  by  prescriptive 
title  for  long  periods  of  time  Private  rights  to  divert  water  have  grown 
up  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  right  asserted  by  the  State  is  nearly  a 
barren  one,  and  its  enforcement  has  reference  rather  to  administration 
and  police  duties  than  to  direct  financial  considerations.  In  exercising 
its  right  of  property  in  waters  available  for  irrigation,  the  government 
of  Lombardy  follows  one  of  three  courses.  First,  it  disposes  of  the 
water  in  absolute  property,  to  parties  paying  certain  established  sums 
for  the  right  to  divert  it  Second,  it  grants  perpetual  leases  of  the  water 
on  payment  of  a  certain  annual  amount  Third,  it  grants  a  temporary 
lease  for  a  variable  time  at  a  certain  annual  rate,  the  water  reverting  to 
the  State  on  the  termination  of  the  lease.  By  far  the  most  common  of 
these  courses  is  the  first,  and  it  operates  the  most  beneficially.  The 
origin  of  the  system  of  navigation  was  with  the  great  landed  proprietors 
upon  their  property.  With  the  revival  of  knowledge  in  Italy,  the  art  of 
hydraulic  engineering  was  called  into  existence,  and  the  extensive  de- 
mand for  skill  in  its  details  created  early  a  supply  of  men  familiar  with 
all  of  these.  Hence  the  remarkable  number  and  great  talent  of  execu- 
tive engineers,  by  whose  exertions  a  vast  net-work  of  irrigation  channels 
was  spread  over  the  face  of  the  entire  country.  All  this  has  operated 
powerfully  in  producing  the  social  prosperity  for  which  the  irrigated  dis- 
tricts are  remarkable. 

In  Spain  and  the  South  of  France,  and  considerably  in  Belgium,  irri- 
gation is  extensively  practiced,  so  that  k  may  be  said  that  the  great  val- 
leys of  the  Po,  Adige,  Tagus,  and  Douro  are  subjected  to  systematic 
irrigation,  enormously  adding  to  their  productiveness.  Such  a  system 
is  entirely  impossible  where  the  right  of  the  land-owner  on  a  stream  to 
own  and  control  the  water  is  admitted.  The  water  is  conducted  for 
miles  away  from  the  stream,  and  from  the  land  of  the  riparian  proprie- 
tor. He  may  have  his  share  on  the  terms  of  other  users  of  the  vital 
fluid ;  but  he  can  not  claim  a  superior  right  because  his  land  is  nearer 
or  better  situated  than  another's.  And  he  has  no  power  to  determine 
that  the  water  shall  run  idly  by  him  to  the  sea,  and  lose  nothing  by  non- 
user.  Such  doctrines  may  do  for  humid  countries,  where  water  is  an 
obstacle ;  not  for  arid  countries,  where  it  is  the  supreme  blessing — the 
essential  of  the  community's  preservation. 

The  climate,  productions,  and  general  characteristics  of  these  coun- 
tries resemble  strongly  those  of  California,  especially  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  A  system  that  has  made  possible  their  dense  popula- 
tions must  be  favorable,  it  must  be  indispensable,  to  our  prosperity. 
Our  population  fs  thin  compared  with  lhat  of  our  sister  Slates.  We 
have  a  cultivatable  area  equal  to  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  a  population  of  a  million,  while  theirs  is  fourteen  millions. 
Compared  to  the  populations  of  other  countries  of  the  world  which  re- 
sort to  irrigation,  ours  is  insignificant  If  we  are  to  observe  Ihe  law  of 
growth,  we  must  have  its  conditions.  We  can  not  maintain  a  popula- 
tion beyond  our  means  to  feed.  We  can  not  feed  a  large  population 
without  irrigation,  or  with  irrigation  only  on  narrow  ribbons  along  the 
river-beds,  which  the  Supreme  Court  permits  to  riparianists  only.  Im- 
agination can  not  depict  the  horrors  of  famine,  misery,  and  death  that 
would  follow  this  rule,  sternly  applied  to  the  plain  of  the  Indus,  or  of 
the  Ganges.  It  would  produce  a  revolution,  if  enforced  in  ihe  basin  of 
the  Po  With  similar  climatic  conditions,  our  present  interests  and 
future  necessiiies  run  parallel  with  those  of  other  arid  countries,  not 
with  those  of  humid  regions  like  England  and  the  Atlantic  Slates.  In 
the  maxims  and  practices  of  countries  resembling  our  own  in  this  par- 
ticular, we  may  find  useful  guidance.  Our  great  plains  and  valleys  must 
be  utilized;  our  foothills  clothed  with  cultivated  verdure;  our  streams 
must  be  taken  from  their  useless  and  shifting  beds,  and  given  the  widest 
scope.  Then  we  may  create  an  empire  here,  of  health,  prosperity,  and 
development;  while  the  alternative  is  a  dwindled  population  and  wasted 
resources.  The  better  work  had  made  good  progress  before  the  hall 
called  by  this  decision.  Ii  may  not  be  doubted  that  it  will  be  resumed, 
and  any  obstacle  will  be  legally  swept  away  by  imperious  public  necessity 
like  chaff  from  the  threshing  floor.  A.  A.  SARGENT. 


Charles  Delmonico  used  to  eat  only  the  simplest  of  food  and  he  al- 
ways drank  vin  ordinaire  with  his  meals.  His  cellars  were  slocked  with 
the  richest  and  heaviest  of  wines  and  his  kitchen  produced  the  greatest 
feats  of  cookery  ever  known.  But  his  dinners  generally  consisted  of  a 
few  raw  oysters,  a  bit  of  rare  roast  beef;  two  or  three  plainly  cooked 
vegetables,  and  a  pint  of  his  own  cheapest  claret  His  nephew,  who 
now  wears  the  name  of  Charles  Delmonico  and  runs  the  big  restaurant, 
can  be  found  at  twelve  or  one  o'clock  almost  any  night  taking  his  sup- 
per in  some  oyster  saloon  or  chop  house  rather  than  eat  at  his  own  table. 


At  a  fancy-dress  ball  given  recently  in  the  city  of  Mexico  by  the 
British  Minister.  Sir  Spencer  St  John,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Pnebla  appeared  as  El  Mahdi,  accompanied  by  Arabs.  Mrs.  Diaz, 
wife  of  the  President  of  Mexico,  was  Diana  the  Huntress,  and  wore  a 
brilliant  dress  made  by  Worth;  it  was  richly  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  she  carried  a  golden  arrow.  Her  head-dress  was  composed  of 
ostrich  plumes,  and  her  necklace  of  large  diamonds. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


PRESIDENTIAL    COURTSHIPS. 

An  Anecdotic  History  of  Them,  from  Washington  to  Arthur. 

Most  of  the  Presidents  have  made  good  husbands,  and  his- 
tory tells  of  none  of  them  who  have  had  serious  trouble  with 
their  wives.  We  read,  it  is  true,  that  Martha  Washington 
was  overheard  by  certain  visitors,  who  slept  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, giving  the  general  curtain-lectures  in  such  animated 
tones  that  her  voice  penetrated  through  the  thin  partitions 
which  separated  the  rooms ;  but  the  traveler  adds  that  Gen- 
eral Washington  listened  in  silence,  and,  when  the  lecture 
was  finished,  merely  said :  "  Now,  good  sleep  to  you,  my  dear." 
After  this  nothing  more  was  heard. 

Washington  wrote  many  and  long  letters  to  his  wife  which 
were  full  of  affection,  but  "  Lady "  Washington  thought  so 
much  of  these  that  she  destroyed  them  before  she  died.  Only 
one  escaped— the  one  in  which  he  announced  his  appoint- 
ment as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Colonial  army.  He  be- 
gins the  letter  "  My  dearest,"  and  closes  it  with  the  statement 
that  he  is  "  with  unfeigned  regard  "  her  "  very  affectionate 
George  Washington."  He  uses  several  times  in  the  letter 
his  pet  name  for  his  wife,  which  was  "  my  dear  Patsy,"  and 
s.iys  he  has  made  a  will  with  which  he  doubts  not  she  will  be 
pleased.  He  was  married  to  her  forty  years,  and  "  during  all 
this  time  he  wore,"  says  his  adopted  son,  George  Washington 
Parke  Custis,  "suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  gold  chain,  and 
resting  on  his  bosom,  the  miniature  portrait  of  his  wife." 

General  Brinkerhoff,  of  Ohio,  who  was  a  tutor  at  the  Her- 
mitage many  years  ago,  says  that  Andrew  Jackson  wore  such 
a  medallion  of  his  wife  Rachel,  and  that  while  he  was  in  the 
White  House  it  was  his  custom  to  prop  this  picture  up  against 
his  Bible  on  the  table  at  his  bedside  before  he  retired,  in  such 
a  way  that  it  would  be  the  first  thing  his  eyes  would  fall  upon 
in  the  morning.  Jackson  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
his  wife's  death,  which  occurred  just  after  his  election  to  the 
Presidency.  It  is  said  that  he  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon 
to  part  with  her  body,  but  held  it  tightly  in  his  arms  until  it 
was  almost  forced  from  his  embrace. 

Thomas  Jefferson  refused  the  mission  which  was  offered 
him  in  1776,  in  company  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Silas 
Deane,  to  represent  the  United  States  at  Paris,  on  account 
of  his  wife's  health,  though  he  was  very  anxious  to  accept. 
His  letter  of  declination  states  that  no  other  condition  could 
have  compelled  him  to  decline  the  appointment.  As  it  was, 
he  kept  the  messenger  waiting  three  days,  hesitating  between 
his  duty  to  his  wife  and  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  time  his  love  conquered.  Six  years  later  his  wife 
died,  and  a  second  appointment  was  tendered  him  as  minis- 
ter to  France.  He  accepted  it  promptly,  and  tried  to  lose 
his  grief  in  hard  work. 

Mrs.  Jefferson  hung  between  life  and  death  for  four  months, 
and  during  all  this  time  Thomas  Jefferson  was  at  her  bedside 
or  in  a  little  room  adjoining.  He  gave  her  her  drinks  and 
her  medicines,  and  took  his  turn  with  his  sister  and  his  wife's 
sister  in  silting  up  with  her  at  night.  He  solemnly  promised 
her  on  her  death-bed,  holding  her  hand,  that  he  would  never 
marry  again,  and  when  she  died  he  staggered  from  the  room 
into  his  library  and  fainted.  His  insensibility  lasted  so  long 
that  the  people  feared  he  was  dead.  They  brought  a  cot  into 
the  library  and  lifted  him  upon  it.  When  he  revived,  his 
grief  was  so  great  that  he  almost  lost  his  senses.  For  three 
weeks  he  did  not  leave  the  library,  and  he  was  waited  on  dur- 
ing this  time  by  his  little  daughter  Martha,  who  says  that  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  all  day  and  all  night,  only 
lying  down  when  he  was  utterly  exhausted.  When  he  at  last 
came  out  of  the  library  he  spent  hours  at  a  time  riding  through 
the  mountain  paths  and  dense  woods  about  Monticello,  now 
and  then  bursting  forth  into  passionate  grief.  He  kept  his 
promise  to  his  wife,  and  though  he  was  for  years  thrown  into 
the  society  of  the  court  circles  of  France  and  the  United 
States,  we  have  no  record  of  his  making  love  a  second  time. 
John  Adams  speaks  of  his  wife,  Abigail,  as  the  source  of 
all  his  felicity.  His  marriage  with  her  continued  for  fifty- 
three  years,  and  its  only  pang  was  found  in  absence  and  final 
separation. 

His  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  married  an  American  girl  in 
London,  and  he  was  not  separated  from  her  a  single  day  un- 
til he  came  back  to  this  country,  four  years  later.  Mr.  Adams 
speaks  of  the  marriage  in  his  diary  as  taking  place  before 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  at  a  church,  and  only 
a  few  friends  were  present.  Immediately  after,  the  whole 
parly  adjourned  to  visit  the  Tilney  House,  one  of  the  noted 
country-seats  near  London,  and  their  wedding  tour  was  the 
journey  to  Berlin,  some  months  later,  when  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  appointed  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Prus- 
sia. 

President  Monroe's  relations  to  his  wife,  Eliza  Kortright, 
were  most  lovable.  She  was  a  finely  educated  New  York 
lady,  who  during  Monroe's  mission  in  Paris  was  known  as  la 
belle  AmMcainc.  Monroe  was  a  United  States  Senator 
when  he  married  her,  during  the  first  administration  of  Wash- 
ington's Presidency,  and  their  married  life  lasted  forty  years. 
She  died  but  a  few  years  before  him,  and  shortly  after  her 
death  Monroe  wept  in  speaking  of  her  to  his  friend  Judge 
Watson,  and  told  him  that  he  expected  to  build  a  vault  for 
both  of  their  remains.  This  design  was  never  carried  out. 
Monroe  soon  left  Virginia  to  live  with  his  relatives  in  New 
York,  and  when  he  died  he  was  buried  in  the  heart  of  New 
York  city.  He  remained  there  till  the  Virginia  Legislature 
moved  his  dust  to  Hollywood  Cemetery  in  Richmond.  A 
great  monument  rests  over  him  now,  but  his  wife  is  not  be- 
side him.  She  is  buried  at  Oak  Hill,  Virginia,  in  the  little 
graveyard  of  the  plantation  Monroe  owned  at  the  time  of  her 
death. 

President  Pierce  was  so  fond  of  his  wife  that  at  thirty-six 
years  of  age  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  United  Slates  Senate 
because  Washington  City  did  not  agree  with  her  health,  and 
four  years  later  he  declined  the  attorney-generalship  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  Polk  for  the  same  reason. 

General  Grant  and  his  wife  were  very  affectionate.  Dr. 
Newman,  his  pastor,  says  that  each  carried  constantly  a  lock 
of  the  other's  hair,  and  (Irani  wnrc  throughout  his  married 
life  a  ring  which  his  wife  gave  him  during  their  engagement. 
During  the  general's  last  sickness  his  fingers  became  so  ema- 
ciated that  the  ring  was  taken  off  for  a  time.  When  he  was 
laid  in  his  coffin,  Colonel  Fred.  (Irani  put  it  on  again,  and  he 
was  buried  with  a  lock  of  his  wife's  hair  in  his  breast-pocket. 


President  Arthur  revered  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Arthur. 
Her  picture  was  hung  in  his  chamber  at  the  White  House, 
and  was  by  his  order  decorated  with  a  wreath  of  roses  every 
morning.  He  sat  in  the  pew  she  used  to  occupy  at  St.  John's 
Church  while  in  Washington,  and  he  gave  a  memorial  win- 
dow to  the  church  in  her  honor. 

We  know  little  about  the  courtships  of  the  presidents,  but 
that  little  is  full  of  interest.  George  Washington  was  a 
colonel  when  he  first  met  Mrs.  Custis.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  Williamsburg  to  see  the  governor,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
Mr.  Chamberlayne,  who  owned  a  plantation  along  the  way, 
and  was  asked  to  stop  and  dine  with  him.  Washington  re- 
plied that  his  business  was  urgent,  and  he  was  only  persuaded 
when  Chamberlayne  told  him  that  he  had  a  young  widow 
visiting  him  who  was  rich  and  fair  to  look  upon.  He  finally 
accepted,  saying  that  it  could  be  only  for  dinner,  and  that, 
the  meal  over,  he  must  hasten  on  to  Williamsburg  by  moon- 
light. He  then  threw  the  reins  of  his  horse  to  Bishop,  his 
body-servant,  and  told  him  to  wait  for  his  return.  Dinner 
being  over,  the  Virginia  colonel  was  so  pleased  with  his  com- 
pany that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  go.  He  forgot  all  about 
poor  Bishop  and  his  horse,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  re- 
main over  night.  It  was,  it  may  be  said,  a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight.  Washington  went  on  to  Williamsburg  the  next 
day,  and  on  his  return  he  called  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Cus- 
tis and  asked  her  hand  in  marriage.  She  accepted,  and 
they  were  married  in  great  style,  at  her  home  on  the  Pamun- 
key  River,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1759.  A  honeymoon  of 
several  months  was  spent  here,  and  then  the  couple  took  a 
wedding-tour  to  Mount  Vernon. 

Mrs.  Custis  was  twenty-six  years  old  at  the  time,  and 
Washington  was  three  months  her  senior.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Martha  Dandridge.  She  had  been  married  at  seventeen 
to  Colonel  Daniel  P.  Custis,  the  son  of  John  Custis,  of  Ar- 
lington, who  was  one  of  the  grandees  of  early  Virginia.  John 
Custis  had  objected  to  this  marriage,  and  had  told  Daniel 
that  he  would  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling  if  he  persisted  in 
carrying  it  out.  He  had  arranged,  he  said,  a  marriage  for 
him  with  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Byrd,  of  Westover,  and 
the  contract  had  been  made  when  the  two  children  were 
babies  in  their  cradles.  Colonel  Byrd  was  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est and  most  influential  men  in  the  State,  and  John  Custis 
wanted  to  see  the  two  fortunes  united  by  marriage.  Colonel 
Daniel  Parke  Custis  persisted  in  his  preference  for  Martha 
Dandridge,  and  his  father  finally  consented  to  the  match. 
It  was  a  happy  one  while  it  lasted,  and  Martha  Custis  had 
four  children,  two  of  whom  were  living  at  the  time  she  mar- 
ried Washington.  By  the  death  of  her  first  husband  she  was 
left  wealthy,  and  she  brought  to  her  new  husband  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  money  and  a  large  amount  of 
real  estate. 

Martha  Custis  was  a  belle  at  seventeen,  and  at  twenty-six 
she  was  a  blooming  widow.  She  was  under  middle  size,  and 
had  dark-brown  eyes  and  hair.  Washington  is  said  to  have 
been  a  homely  young  man  and  a  very  fine-looking  old  one. 
Martha  Washington  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  but  not  a  very 
good-looking  old  woman.  As  she  matured  she  grew  stout, 
and,  though  her  pictures  represent  her  as  a  beauty,  the  cur- 
rent history  of  the  times  says  she  was  a  plainly  dressed, 
robust  old  woman,  who  looked  older  than  her  husband.  She 
was  not  noted  for  her  social  or  her  intellectual  qualities. 
She  could  not  spell,  and  probably  did  not  read  a  book  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  She  was  a  sort  of  goody- 
goody  woman,  who  almost  always  had  knitting-kneedles  in 
her  hands,  and  who  thought  she  did  a  great  thing  when  she 
saved  the  ravelings  of  a  lot  of  old  black  silk  stockings  and 
worn-out  chair-covers  and  wove  them  into  a  dress  for  herself. 
She  was  very  proud  of  her  husband ;  and  they  show  the  little 
room  in  the  second  story  of  the  home  at  Mount  Vernon  in 
which  she  secluded  herself  after  his  death,  seeing  no  one  for 
months,  and  allowing  only  a  cat  to  enter  the  room  through  a 
hole  which  was  cut  under  the  door. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  rivals  in  his  courtship  with  Martha 
Shelton,  but  he  wooed  her  long,  and  married  her  one  cold 
January  night  while  the  snow  was  on  the  ground.  One  night 
during  his  courtship  two  of  his  rivals  happened  to  meet  on 
Mrs.  Skelton's  door-stone.  They  stopped  a  moment  as  they 
heard  the  sound  of  music,  and  when  they  found  the  young 
widow's  voice,  accompanied  by  her  harpsichord,  joined  with 
that  of  Jefferson  and  his  violin  in  a  love  song,  they  concluded 
not  to  enter,  and  gave  up  all  hope.  Immediately  after  the 
marriage,  Jefferson  and  his  bride  started  out  by  carriage  for 
Monticello,  which  lay  one  hundred  miles  away  through  the 
forests.  They  arrived  late  at  night,  and  found  the  fires  all 
out,  no  wood  at  hand,  and  not  a  servant  in  the  mansion.  A 
half-bottle  of  wine  made  up  their  wedding-supper,  and  they 
sang  and  laughed  till  morning.  Jefferson  at  this  time  had  an 
income  of  about  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  his  wife 
brought  him  in  a  considerable  estate.  The  license-bond  to 
their  marriage,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  was  written  by  Jefferson  himself,  and  it  now  hangs 
among  the  curiosities  in  the  State  Library  of  Virginia,  in  the 
capitol  at  Richmond. 

Andrew  Jackson's  courtship  was  a  stormy  one.  Mrs. 
Jackson's  maiden  name  was  Rachel  Donelson.  She  was 
married  very  young  to  Captain  Lewis  Robards,  a  man  of 
good  family,  but  of  bad  habits  and  a  very  jealous  disposi- 
tion. Robards  suspected  every  man  who  came  in  contact 
with  his  wife,  and  he  at  one  time  wrote  home  to  his  mother- 
in-law  requesting  her  to  take  her  daughter  home,  as  he  didn't 
intend  to  live  with  her  any  longer.  Mrs.  Robard's  mother 
was  at  this  time  a  widow,  keeping  a  boarding-house  in  Nash- 
ville, and  Andrew  Jackson  was  one  of  her  boarders.  Some 
years  later  the  quarrel  was  made  up,  and  Captain  Robards 
came  to  live  with  his  wife,  at  Mrs.  Donelson's.  He  at  once 
icalous  of  Jackson,  quarreled  with  him,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  Jackson  left  the  family.  Shortly  after  this 
Captain  Robards  again  left  his  wife;  and  when  Mis.  Ro- 
bards announced  her  intention  of  going  to  Natchez  to  visit 
some  of  her  friends,  in  order  to  keep  out  of  her  husband's 
way,  Jackson  went  with  her.  At  Natchez  he  heard  that  a 
divorce  had  been  granted  to  Mrs.  Robards  by  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  and  he  married  her.  He  brought  her  back  to 
Tennessee,  and  then  found  that  the  Virginia  Legislature  had 
not  granted  the  divorce,  but  had  left  it  to  the  court  to  do  so. 
In  the  mean  time  Robards  had  gotten  a  divorce  in  Ken- 
tui  Icy,  and  Jackson,  in  order  to  make  his  marriage  absolutely 
safe,  bought  a  new  license  and  had  the  ceremony  performed 
over  again. 


During  Jackson's  Presidential  campaign  this  question  of 
his  marriage  made  great  scandal,  and  Jackson  was  probably 
thinking  of  this  when  he  put  the  testimonial  of  his  wife's 
great  worth  in  the  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  her  tombstone. 
Mrs.  Jackson  was  not  an  educated  woman.  Her  speech  was 
ungrammatical,  and  full  of  frontier  idioms.  She  smoked  a 
pipe,  and  what  reading  she  did  was  confined  to  the  Bible. 
She  was  twenty-three  years  old  when  Jackson  married  her, 
and  be  was  about  one  year  older. 

Van  Buren's  wife  died  seventeen  years  before  he  became 
President.  Her  name  was  Hanna  Hoes,  and  she  was  dis- 
tantly related  to  him.  He  was  engaged  to  her  for  a  long 
time,  but  was  not  married  until  he  could  support  her  com- 
fortably. They  were  of  the  same  age,  and  their  married  life 
of  twelve  years  was  a  happy  one. 

President  Harrison  was  a  captain  in  the  United  States 
army,  just  twenty-two  years  old,  when  he  was  married  to 
Anna  Symmes,  a  bright  Ohio  girl  of  twenty.  Miss  Symmcs 
was  the  daughter  of  Judge  Symmes,  one  of  the  associate 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 
She  was  visiting  her  sister,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  when  she 
met  Captain  Harrison.  They  were  married  at  North  Bend, 
Ohio.  Harrison  then  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army, 
and  was  elected  the  first  delegate  to  Congress  from  the 
Northwest  Territory.  Mrs.  Harrison  was  not  well  when 
Harrison  came  to  Washington,  and  she  never  lived  in  the 
White  House. 

General  Tyler,  the  son  of  President  Tyler,  says  that  his 
father  was  married  twice,  and  he  was  the  only  President  who 
was  married  while  in  the  White  House.  Shortly  before 
President  Tyler  died  he  said  to  his  son  : 

"  My  son,  I  have  in  many  respects  been  a  fortunate  man  ; 
but  in  respect  to  no  one  particular  have  I  greater  cause  to 
congratulate  myself  than  in  that  since  I  reached  man's  estate 
I  have  passed  only  two  years  out  of  the  marriage  relation  ;  for 
it  has  protected  and  preserved  my  moral  life." 

General  Tyler  describes  his  mother,  the  President's  first 
wife,  as  a  dark-haired,  fair-skinned  lady,  with  a  person  which 
was  a  perfect  mold  of  beauty.  She  was  of  medium  size,  and 
looked  much  like  the  Empress  Josephine,  save  that  her  skin 
was  fairer.  Tyler  met  her  at  a  ball  given  by  one  of  the 
wealthy  Douglasses  of  Virginia,  and  fell  in  love  at  once.  He 
was  then  about  nineteen  years  old,  and  it  was  perhaps  a  year 
before  he  became  engaged  to  her. 

'*  This  courtship,"  says  General  Tyler,  "  was  much  more 
formal  than  that  of  to-day.  He  was  seldom  alone  with  her 
before  her  marriage,  and  he  has  told  me  that  he  never  mus- 
tered up  courage  enough  to  kiss  his  sweetheart's  hand  until 
three  weeks  before  their  wedding,  though  he  was  engaged 
for  nearly  five  years.  He  asked  her  parent's  consent  before 
proposing  to  her,  and  when  he  visited  her  at  the  home  of 
Colonel  Christian,  her  father,  on  his  large  plantation,  he  was 
entertained  in  the  parlors,  where  the  whole  family  were  as- 
sembled together.  As  was  the  custom  then  among  the  better 
class  of  Virginian  families,  the  lover  never  thought  of  going 
out  riding  in  the  same  carriage  with  his  affianced,  but  rode 
along  on  horseback  at  the  side  of  the  carriage,  which  always 
contained  one  or  more  ladies  in  addition  to  his  sweetheart  to 
add  decorum  to  the  occasion."  President  Tyler  and  his 
first  wife  were  of  nearly  the  same  age,  he  being  only  eight 
months  her  senior.  Their  wedding  took  place  on  his  twenty- 
third  birthday,  and  their  married  life  of  twenty-nine  years 
was  a  most  happy  one. 

President  Tyler's  second  marriage  took  place  two   years 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.     Tyler  was  fifty-four.     The 
bride  was  a  girl  hardly  out  of  her  teens.      Her  name  was 
Miss  Julia  Gardiner,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
gentleman  of  New  York.      General  Tyler  says  th; 
second  winter  after  his  mothers  death  Mr.  Gardiner 
two  daughters  came  to  Washington  on  their  return  fi 
rope.     They  visited  the  White  House  one  Thursday!  .  ■  ninjH 
and  he,  as  private  secretary,  took  their  cards,  they  b- 
known  to  him,  and  introduced  them  to  the  family, 
time  after  they  called  upon  his  sister,  who  was  then 
ing  at  the  White  House,  and  she  returned  their  call.   . 
ering  that  the  girls  were  very  beautiful  and  accompli 
and  also  of  excellent  family.      They  repeated  their 
the  White  House  during  the  season,  returning  to  N 
at  its  close.     At  the  opening  of  the   following   seas 
were  back  in  Washington,  and  renewed  their  atten 
the  President  and  his  family.     After  a  time  Presi 
began  to  look  with  eyes  of  love  at  one  of  the   Miss 
ers,  and  finally  proposed  a  marriage  with  her  to  hi 
and  mother.     His  proposal  was  well  received,  and,  the  you 
lady  being  willing,  the  marriage  was  determined   1. 
took  place  in  New  Y'ork.      General  Tyler  thinks  n 
have  been  an  indelicate  thing  to  have  had  it  cell 
the  White  House.     President  Tyler  lived  seventeen 
with  his  second  wife,  and  had  a  number  of  children  by  I 
She  now  lives  at   Richmond,  and  receives  a  pension  of 
thousand  dollars  a  year  from  the  government. 

Mrs.  President  Polk  is  living  in  Nashville,  a  fii 
old  lady  eighty-three  years  of  age.  It  is  now  sixty-! 
since  she  was  married  to  James  Knox  Polk,  then  01 
youngest  members  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature, 
a  belle  of  that  State  at  the  time,  and  there  is  a  tra 
Tennessee  that  Polk  was  advised  by  General  Jacks  n 
marry  her.  Andrew  Jackson,  a  great  friend  of  young  1  I 
thought  his  attentions  among  the  ladies  were  entirely  ti 
promiscuous.  He  urged  him  to  select  one  of  the  number  of 
sweethearts,  so  the  story  goes,  telling  him  at  the  same  time 
that  among  them  all  he  could  not  find  a  sweeter  women  or  a 
better  wife  than  Sallie  Childress.  Polk  took  Jackson's  advice, 
and  was  accepted. 

President  Pierce  met  his  wife  while  he  was  studying  law. 
Her  maiden  name  w^s  Jane  Means  Appleton.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  president  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  was  married 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  Pierce  was  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  Congress.  She  was  not  well  enough  while  in 
the  White  House  to  make  much  of  a  social  figure.  She  died 
in  1863,  six  years  before  her  husband. 

Fillmore  was  twice  married,  and  his  first  wife  was  by  lai 
the  superior.  Her  name  was  Abigail  Powers,  the  youngest 
child  of  a  Baptist  clergyman  of  New  York.  She  was  tall, 
fine-looking,  and  well  formed,  with  a  fair  complexion  and 
beautiful  eyes.  Her  pictures  as  lady  of  the  White  House 
represent  her  with  luxuriant  curls  hanging  down  the  sides  of 
her  face,  and  a  white  lace  cap  upon  her  head.  She  was  two 
years  older  than   Fillmore,  and  at  the  time  he  became  en- 
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gaged  to  her  he  was  a  clothier's  apprentice,  while  she  was  a 
village  school-teacher.  The  engagement  lasted  for  five  or 
six  years,  and  during  the  last  three  of  these  Fillmore  was  so 
poor  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  travel  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  which  lay  between  them  to 
go  and  see  her.  He  built  the  house  in  which  they  first 
lived  with  his  own  hands,  and  during  the  early  years  of  their 
marriage  Mrs.  Fillmore  acted  as  housekeeper,  maid-of-all- 
work,  and  hostess  for  the  family,  teaching  school  at  the  same 
time.  She  relieved  her  husband  from  all  care  and  responsi- 
bility, and  aided  materially  in  giving  him  that  leisure  which 
enabled  him  to  become  famous.  President  Fillmore  says 
that  during  his  entire  married  life  of  twenty-seven  years  he 
was  always  greeted  with  a  happy  smile.  As  lady  of  the 
White  House,  Mrs.  Fillmore  was  noted  for  her  intellectual 
accomplishments.  She  established  the  library  at  the  White 
House.  She  was  not  well  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  she  died  at  Willard's  Hotel  in  Washington 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month  on  which  it  terminated. 

Andrew  Johnson's  wife  is  also  noted  for  the  help  she  gave 
her  husband.  He  was  a  young  tailor  of  twenty-one  at  the 
time,  and  she  was  only  seventeen.  She  taught  him  to  write 
and  aided  him  much  in  his  studies. 

President  Garfield  and  his  wife  pursued  their  studies  to- 
gether in  the  first  years  of  their  marriage,  when  he  was  a 
young  professor  at  college.  She  was  one  of  his  pupils  before 
this,  and  he  taught  her  Latin,  and  was  wont  to  say  that  she 
was  as  apt  a  pupil  as  he  ever  had. 

President  Arthur  met  his  wife  at  a  ball  at  Saratoga,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  has  not  visited  Saratoga  since  his  wife's 
death. 

The  courtship  of  General  Grant  was  not  a  smooth  one. 
He  met  Miss  Julia  Dent,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Judge  Dent, 
at  her  home  in  St.  Louis,  making  her  acquaintance  through 
her  brother,  who  was  one  of  his  classmates  at  West  Point. 
Grant  was  a  young  lieutenant  at  the  time,  with  nothing  but 
his  salary.  The  Dent  family  did  not  consider  him  a  desira- 
ble match.  They  were  very  much  pleased  when  he  was 
ordered  to  the  frontier  under  General  Taylor.  But  young 
Grant  saved  the  life  of  Lieutenant  Dent  in  Mexico,  and  after 
his  brilliant  service  there  the  Dent  family  withdrew  their 
objections,  and  they  were  married  on  the  22d  of  August,  184S, 
after  an  engagement  of  five  years. 

General  Grant  says  that  he  popped  the  question  in  a  very 
awkward  manner,  but  that  before  separating  at  the  time  he 
did  so  he  was  accepted.  The  wedding  took  place  at  Judge 
Dent's  residence,  in  St.  Louis,  and  shortly  afterward  Grant 
was  ordered  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  on  Lake  Ontario,  where  the 
honeymoon  was  spent. 

A  number  of  the  Presidents  have  been  in  love  more  than 
once,  and  several  have  suffered  the  pangs  of  love  unrequited. 
Washington  Irving  says  that  General  Washington  had  a 
serious  passion  at  fifteen  for  some  unknown  beauty  which 
made  him  really  unhappy  for  a  time.  The  son  of  President 
Tyler,  who  is  distantly  related  to  the  Washington  family,  tells 
me  that  the  general  tried  to  win  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Cary, 
of  Denby,  Warwick  County,  Virginia.  Colonel  Cary  was 
very  wealthy,  and  Washington  was  much  attracted  by  one  of 
his  daughters.  He  was  a  poor  major  then,  and  he  rode  on 
horseback  to  Warwick  County,  and  called  upon  Colonel  Cary. 
Cary,  a  stiff  old  gentleman  with  a  ruffled  shirt  and  much  dig- 
nity, asked  Major  Washington,  as  he  alighted  from  his  horse : 

"  May  I  inquire,  sir,  what  has  caused  you  to  honor  me  with 
a  visit  at  this  time?" 

Major  Washington  blushingly  replied  that  he  had  come  to 
ask  permission  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Miss  Cary  with  a  view 
to  marrying  her. 

"Well,  sir,"  responded  the  stately  colonel,  "  I  would  have 
you  understand  that  my  daughter  rides  in  her  own  carriage; 
and  if  that  be  your  business  you  may  as  well  mount  your 
horse,  sir,  and  return." 

Miss  Cary  afterward  married  a  man  named  Ambler,  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  noted  families  of  Virginia.  She  was  present 
at  the  celebration  which  took  place  after  the  surrender  at 
Yorktown,  and  it  is  said  that  when  she  saw  Washington  so 
highly  honored  she  fainted  away  in  the  realization  of  the 
mistake  she  had  made  in  not  marrying  him. 

A  year  or  two  after  this,  when  Washington  had  become  a 
colonel,  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  fell  in  love  with  May 
PhilHpse,  a  rich  New  York  heiress,  at  whose  house  he  spent 
a  week.  The  authorities  are  divided  as  to  whether  he  pro- 
posed to  her  or  not.  All  concede,  however,  that  he  was 
slighted  and  went  away  very  angry,  and  it  is  charged  that  he 
carried  his  anger  to  the  extent  of  aiding  in  the  confiscation  of 
the  PhilHpse  estate  after  the  Revolution  had  become  a  suc- 
cess and  his  love  had  married  his  rival. 

John  Adams's  love  affairs  were  numerous.  In  1764,  the 
year  in  which  he  was  married,  he  writes  in  his  diary : 

"  I  was  of  an  amorous  disposition,  and  very  early,  from  ten 
to  eleven  years  of  age,  was  very  fond  of  the  society  of  females. 
I  shall  draw  no  characters  nor  give  any  enumeration  of  my 
youthful  flames.  It  would  be  considered  as  no  compliment 
to  the  dead  or  the  living.  This  I  will  say :  they  were  all 
modest  and  virtuous  girls,  and  always  maintained  their  char- 
acter through  life.  No  virgin  or  matron  ever  had  cause  to 
blush  at  the  sight  of  or  regret  her  acquaintance  with  me. 
....  These  reflections,  to  me  consolatory  beyond  expres- 
sion, I  am  able  to  make  with  truth  and  sincerity;  and  I  pre- 
sume I  am  indebted  for  this  blessing  to  my  education." 

Jefferson's  first  love  occurred  when  he,  a  youth  of  nineteen 
years,  was  going  to  college  at  Williamsburg.  His  inamorata 
was  Rebecca  Burwell,  and  his  letters  of  this  date  are  full  of 
her  and  his  love.  He  devotes  many  pages  to  his  grief  over 
losing  a  watch-paper  which  she  had  cut  for  him,  and  on 
Christmas  Day,  1762,  he  wrote  a  letter  about  his  sweetheart 
to  his  friend  John  Page,  which  would  have  filled,  says  Parton, 
twelve  modern  sheets  of  letter-paper.  He  was  continually 
comparing  her  to  the  loves  of  the  poets,  and  copies  of  love- 
songs  written  by  Jefferson  at  this  time  are  still  in  existence. 
He  sighed  for  a  year  before  he  broached  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage in  a  stammering  way  at  a  ball.  Miss  Burwell  did  not 
give  him  an  explicit  reply,  and  a  short  time  afterward  he 
found  she  was  engaged  to  another. 

James  Madison  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  General 
William  Floyd  while  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  He  was  only  twenty-eight  years  old  then,  was 
sickly,  short,  and  not  good-looking.  Miss  Floyd  rejected 
him,  and  he  wrote  his  grief  to  Jefferson.  Jefferson  had  been 
Madison's  confidant  in  his  love  affairs,  and  he  replied,  say- 


ing that  he  thought  that  he  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
ground,  and  that  Madison's  misfortune  was  contrary  to  his 
expectation.  "  But,"  he  adds,  "  the  world  will  present  the 
same  and  many  other  resources  of  happiness,  and  you  pos- 
sess many  within  yourself.  Firmness  of  mind  and  unremit- 
ting occupation  will  not  long  leave  you  in  pain." 

Still,  it  was  over  a  decade  before  Madison  fell  in  love 
again.  This  time  it  was  with  a  Quaker  widow — the  beauti- 
ful Dolly  Payne  Todd.  Ogle  Tayloe  says  in  his  reminiscen- 
ces that  Dolly  Payne  was  very  anxious  to  catch  Madison. 
Knowing  his  admiration  for  literary  qualities,  upon  his  once 
leaving  her  some  philosophical  books  to  read  before  he  went 
to  Virginia,  she  got  Aaron  Burr  to  review  the  same  and  write 
a  letter  in  her  name  to  Madison  about  them.  Madison  was 
delighted  with  the  letter,  and  proposed  on  his  return.  Dolly 
Madison  made  him  an  excellent  wife,  and  she  stands  to-day 
in  history  as  the  queen  of  the  many  ladies  of  the  White 
House.  She  lived  thirteen  years  after  Madison's  death,  and 
was  the  only  woman  who  has  ever  been  honored  with  the 
franking  privilege  and  the  freedom  of  the  floors  of  Congress. 

President  Lincoln's  first  love  was  a  golden-haired  blonde, 
who  had  cherry  lips,  a  clear,  blue  eye,  a  neat  figure,  and  more 
than  ordinary  intellectual  ability.  Her  name  was  Anne  Rut- 
ledge.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  tavern-keeper  in  Salem, 
Illinois.  Mr.  Lincoln  met  her  when  he  was  about  twenty- 
three,  and,  after  a  romantic  courtship,  became  engaged  to 
her.  She  died  before  they  could  be  married;  and  Lincoln 
was  so  much  affected  by  her  death  that  his  biographer,  Ward 
Lamon,  says  his  friends  pronounced  him  crazy  for  a  time. 
He  was  watched  carefully,  and  became  especially  violent 
during  storms,  fogs,  and  damp  and  gloomy  weather.  At 
such  times  he  would  rave,  declaring,  among  other  wild  ex- 
expressions,  "  I  can  never  be  reconciled  to  have  the  snow, 
rain,  and  storms  beating  upon  her  grave."  At  this  time  he 
began  to  quote,  it  is  said,  the  poem  which  is  so  well  identified 
with  him,  beginning: 

"Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?" 
It  is  supposed  that  he  was  thinking  of  his  first  love  during 
the  times  he  so  often  repeated  it.  Years  afterward,  when  he 
had  become  famous,  he  was  asked  by  an  old  friend  as  to  the 
story  of  his  love  for  Anne  Rutledge,  and  he  said :  "  I  loved 
her  dearly.  She  was  a  handsome  girl,  and  would  have  made 
a  good  and  loving  wife." 

Lincoln's  next  love  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  woman,  named 
Mary  Owens,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  about  a  year 
after  Anne  Rutledge  died.  Upon  her  rejection  of  him,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Browning,  saying  that 
he  had  been  inveigled  into  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Ow- 
ens, but,  on  being  refused,  he  found  that  he  cared  more  for 
her  than  he  had  thought,  and  proposed  again.  In  this  letter 
he  says ; 

"  I  most  emphatically  in  this  instance  have  made  a  fool  of 
myself.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  never  more  to  think 
of  marrying,  and  for  this  reason  :  that  I  can  never  be  satis- 
fied with  any  one  who  would  be  fool  enough  to  have  me." 

Still,  it  was  not  long  after  this  that  he  was  engaged  to  Miss 
Mary  Todd,  a  well-educated,  rosy  brunette,  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  who  was  visiting  at  Springfield,  where  Lincoln 
was  then  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature.  Both  Lin- 
coln and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  proposed  to  her.  She  refused 
Douglas  and  accepted  Lincoln.  Lincoln  feared  that  the 
match  would  not  be  a  happy  one,  and  Ward  Lamon  states 
that  he  failed  to  be  present  at  the  time  set  for  the  ceremony, 
though  the  guests  were  assembled  and  the  wedding  feast 
prepared.  He  became  suddenly  ill,  and  it  was  more  than  a 
year  before  the  marriage  was  celebrated.  It  took  place 
finally  in  Springfield,  and  the  couple  began  their  married  life 
by  boarding  at  the  Globe  Hotel,  at  four  dollars  a  week.  Lin- 
coln was  thirty-three  years  old  at  this  time,  and  Mary  Todd 
was  twenty-one. 

Colonel  John  Brownlow,  of  Tennessee,  the  son  of  Parson 
Brownlow,  says  that  Andrew  Johnson  fell  in  love  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  when  he  was  a  journeyman  tailor  in  South  Caro- 
lina. His  beloved  was  the  daughter  of  a  small  planter,  who 
objected  to  the  marriage  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the 
journeyman  tailor. 

James  Buchanan  is  the  only  bachelor  among  the  presidents 
before  President  Cleveland ;  and  it  was  village  gossip  that 
made  him  so.  He  was  a  prosperous  young  lawyer  of  Lan- 
caster when  he  became  engaged  to  a  beauty  and  an  heiress, 
Miss  Annie  C.  Coleman,  of  that  city.  Her  father  approved 
the  engagement,  and  the  course  of  true  love  ran  smooth, 
until  some  unfounded  stories  caused  Miss  Coleman  to  write 
a  note  to  her  lover,  asking  him  to  release  her  from  the  en- 
gagement. She  gave  no  reason,  and  Buchanan  could  only 
reply  that  if  she  wished  it  so  he  mutt  submit.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  summer  of  1S10,  when  Buchanan  was  twenty- 
eight  years  old  and  Miss  Coleman  was  twenty-three.  Before 
Christmas  came  Miss  Coleman  died  in  Philadelphia,  where 
she  was  visiting,  and  Buchanan  wrote  a  most  touching  obit- 
uary of  her,  which  was  published  in  one  of  the  Lancaster 
newspapers.  The  only  letter  of  his  remaining  to  show  his 
connection  with  her  is  one  written  to  her  father,  saying  "that 
he  had  loved  her  more  infinitely  than  any  other  human  be- 
ing could  love;  and,  though  he  might  sustain  the  shock  of 
her  death,  happiness  had  fled  from  him  forever.  He  wished 
to  look  once  more  upon  her  before  her  interment,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  follow  her  remains  to  the  grave  as  a 
mourner." 

It  was  his  grief  over  his  sweetheart's  death  that  caused 
Buchanan  to  rush  into  the  excitement  of  political  life,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  her  he  might  have  been  known  only  as  a 
great  lawyer.  At  his  death  Miss  Coleman's  love-letters  were 
found  sealed  up  among  his  papers,  in  their  place  of  deposit 
in  New  York,  with  the  direction  upon  them,  in  Buchanan's 
own  handwriting,  that  they  were  to  be  destroyed  without  be- 
ing read.  This  injunction  was  obeyed,  and  the  package  was 
burned  without  breaking  the  seal. 

— Ex.  Frank  G.  Carpenter. 


A  shoe  and  stocking  combined  for  bathers  is  now  made  of 
jersey  wool  shaped  like  a  long  stocking  to  reach  above  the 
knees,  and  finished  with  a  water-proof  sole  that  is  thick 
enough  to  protect  the  foot.  The  stocking  has  a  seam  in  front 
and  back  by  which  the  wearer  can  make  it  fit  well.  Mules 
or  toe-slippers  to  wear  in  the  bath-room  are  made  of  gray 
Turkish  toweling  bound  with  red  or  blue  braid,  and  mounted 
on  cork  soles.  Striped  Turkish  toweling  is  used  for  bath 
robes  made  up  in  loose  ample  Japanese  shapes. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


In  England  it  is  now  considered  bad  form  for  a  man  to 
marry  his  wife's  deceased  sister. — Life. 

"That  Sponger  is  a  perfect  fiend  for  borrowing  money." 
"Yes,  I  know.  He  used  to  borrow  of  me  till  I  cured  him." 
"  How  did  you  do  it  ? "  "I  lent  him  a  bogus  ten-dollar  bill 
once,  and  he  has  never  forgiven  me,  thank  heaven." — The 
Rambler. 

Hardacre  was  wearily  watching  a  most  villainously  poor 
game  of  baseball.  "What  are  they?"  he  asked.  "They 
are  picked  nines,"  replied  the  scorer.  "  Then,"  said  the  suf- 
fering spectator,  "they  were  picked  before  they  were  ripe." 
— Burdette. 

In  the  picture-gallery  :  Gus  de  Smith — "  This,  Miss  Birdie, 
is  'The  Holy  Family  After  Raphael.'"  Miss  Birdie— -"  I 
seethe  '  Holy  Family,'  but  where  is  Raphael?"  Gus — "I 
expect  he  got  away  ;  but  they  were  after  him,  though." — 
Texas  Sif tings. 

Henry  Watterson  has  given  the  following  life-like  descrip- 
tion of  London.  He  says  :  "  London  looks  no  more  like  Paris 
than  I  look  like  the  Venus  de  Medici."  One  can  almost  see 
the  crowded  streets  and  public  buildings  through  the  lines  of 
such  writing. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

Sam  Jones  says:  "There  is  something  wrong  when  a 
preacher  gets  four  hundred  dollars  and  a  pitcher  five  thou- 
sand dollars."  But  Sam  should  remember  that  the  five-thou- 
sand-dollar pitcher  has  a  much  better  delivery  than  the  four- 
hundred-dollar  preacher. — Boston  Transcript. 

Young  Featherly  had  been  imparting  some  information  to 
Mrs.  de  Towser  which  interested  that  lady  very  much.  "  I 
am  quite  surprised,  Mr.  Featherly,"  she  said,  "  to  hear  of  this. 

It  only  shows  that — that " "  One  is  never  too  old  to 

learn?"  prompted  Featherly,  gallantly. — Bazar. 

Maud — "  Mr.  Allround  is  a  sort  of  universal  genius  ;  isn't 
he  ?  "  Mabel — "  Yes,  he  is  exceedingly  clever."  Maud — 
"  He  is  something  of  a  lawyer  and  something  of  a  musician. 
What  is  his  profession?"  Mabel — Well,  the  lawyers  call 
him  a  musician  and  the  musicians  call  him  a  lawyer." — The 
Rambler. 

Mrs.  de  Hobson  Clarke  (who  flatters  herself  upon  her  youth- 
ful appearance) — "You  would  scarcely  think,  Mr.  Dumley, 
that  the  stalwart  young  fellow  near  the  piano  is  my  son, 
would  you?"  Dumley  (gallantly) — "  No,  indeed,  Mrs.  Clarke; 
it  seems  absolutely  impossible.  Ah — er — is  he  your  eldest 
son  ?  " — Bazar. 

Sick  Man  (making  his  will)  to  lawyer — "  I  have  $10,000 
insurance  on  my  life,  a  house,  and  $1,000  in  cash.  The  in- 
surance money  and  house  must  go  to  my  wife,  but  I  hardly 
know  what  disposition  to  make  of  the  cash."  Lawyer — "You 
had  better  leave  it  to  me  in  trust  to  sue  the  insurance  com- 
pany with." — Ex. 

Sam  Jones's  latest  epigrammatic  remark:  "A  person  with 
more  sense  than  religion  is  generally  a  rascal,  and  a  person 
with  more  religion  than  sense  is  generally  a  fool."  We  fail 
to  remember  just  at  present  whether  it  is  his  religion  or  his 
sound  horse  sense  upon  which  Mr.  Jones  specially  prides 
himself. — Kansas  City  Journal. 

"  Charley,"  said  young  Mrs.  Tucker  to  her  husband,  "  I 
don't  mind  your  drinking  once  in  a  while,  as  long  as  you  eat 
plenty  of  cloves,  but  I  do  hope  you  will  always  drink  nice, 
pure,  sweet  whisky.  I  saw  a  sign  in  the  street  the  other  day 
which  says,  l  Whisky  Sours,'  and  I  know  the  stuff  must  be 
unhealthy  after  it  sours." — Merchant  Traveler. 

Armand — "Come,  fly  with  me,  I  implore  you."  Camille 
— "  Never,  sir ;  you  insult  me ! "  Armand — "  What,  you  will 
not  go  ?  "  Camille — "  I  will  resist  you  with  all  the  strength 
of  my  woman's  nature.  If  you  would  tear  me  from  this  place, 
you  must  first  drug  me  and  render  me  unconscious.  You  will 
find  a  bottle  of  chloroform  on  the  bureau  over  there." — The 
Rambler. 

Smith — "Robinson  was  looking  for  you  to-day,  Brown. 
He  leaves  for  the  West  to-morrow  morning,  where  he  intends 
to  remain,  and  he  wanted  to  collect  that  twenty-five  dollars 
you  owe  him."  Brown — "Yes,  I  saw  him  a  little  while  ago. 
I  promised  to  forward  him  the  money  next  week."  Smith — 
"  In  what  part  of  the  West  does  he  expect  to  settle  ?  "  Brown 
— "  I  don't  know.     I  didn't  ask  him." — Life. 

A  wealthy  New  Yorker  had  engaged  a  splendid  cottage  at 
Newport,  and  also  a  new  driver  for  his  horses.  The  driver 
was  advised  to  be  very  polite  if  he  intended  to  keep  his  place. 
Accordingly,  when  the  master  went  to  the  Queen  Anne  sta- 
ble, the  following  dialogue  ensued :  Master — "  Well,  John, 
how  are  the  horses  ? "  Coachman — "  They  are  quite  well, 
sir,  thank  you,  and  how  are  you?" — Boston  Beacon. 

It  is  said  that  authors  would  be  more  widely  read  if  they 
would  only  write  as  they  talk  in  ordinary  conversation.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  people  in  writing  are  rather  inclined  to 
be  elegant  (if  we  may  use  that  favorite  upholstering  and 
neck-tie  department  word)  instead  of  being  natural.  Let  a 
prize-fighter  tell  a  reporter  that  "he  didn't  have  no  show,  or 
he  would  have  lammed  the  bloomin'  snoot  off  of  him,"  and 
the  interview  in  the  paper  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the 
pugilist  said:  "  I  was  not  fairly  treated  at  the  hands  of  those 
present;  their  conduct  was  gross  in  the  extreme.  Had  I  re- 
ceived fair  play,  I  am  certain  that  the  verdict  would  have 
been  in  my  favor." — Puck. 

Mrs.  Simpson,  of  New  York,  was  entertaining  young  Mr. 
Stroke-Oar,  of  Boston,  over  night.  As  a  special  compliment 
to  him,  she  hung  an  excellent  portrait  of  Wendell  Phillips  in 
his  room.  The  next  morning  she  observed  to  him  :  "  I  sup- 
pose you  recognized  that  portrait  over  your  mantel  last  night?" 
Yes,"  replied  the  Bostonian,  rather  vaguely.  "Boston's 
pride,"  continued  the  lady,  pleasantly.  "  Oh  !  come,  now," 
answered  the  young  gentleman;  "who  has  been  palming 
that  off  on  you?  I  doesn't  look  a  bit  like  him,  I  assure  you. 
If  you  would  like  it,  I'll  send  you  a  photo  of  him  down  here 
in  ring  costume  when  I  get  home.  It's  reliable,"  he  added, 
proudly ;  "he  gave  it  to  me  himself  the  last  lime  I  was  in 
his  saloon."— Puck. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


We  tell  the  story  to  illustrate  an  historical  incident:  A 
village  physician  had  been  called,  upon  a  dismal  night,  to 
go  some  distance  into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing a  case  of  accouchement.  It  was  known  throughout  the 
neighborhood  that  the  event  was  impending.  It  was  known 
that  the  physician  had  visited  the  patient ;  and  when  at  early 
dawn  a  tired  and  weary  horse  came  slowly  along  the  road, 
bearing  the  country  .Esculapius,  the  neighborhood  had  gath- 
ered at  the  cross-roads  to  hear  the  result.  "  Well,  doctor, 
what  news  ? "  "I  have  had  a  hard  time,"  replied  the  doctor ; 
"  the  child  is  dead,  and  the  mother  is  dead,  but,  aided  by  a 
good  constitution  and  the  grace  of  God,  I  hope  to  pull  the 
old  man  through."  Home  rule  is  dead,  and  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment is  dead,  but,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  good  luck,  the 
politicians  and  newspapers  hope  to  pull  Gladstone  through 
all  right,  and  they  are  all  united  now  at  the  cross-roads  of 
English  policy  in  encouraging  each  other  that  the  "people's 
William,"  the'  old  "  parliamentary  hand,"  will  somehow  sur- 
vive his  bereavement,  and  that  the  death  of  his  party  and  his 
measure,  and  the  destruction  of  his  political  hopes,  will  not 
precipitate  him  into  his  political  grave  with  those  he  has  lost. 
We  can  not  sympathize  with  these  mourning  friends ;  we  are 
not  sorry  that  Gladstone  ivas  beaten  in  Parliament  and 
beaten  before  the  people,  and  we  do  not  see  anything  com- 
mendable in  the  heroic  determination  of  the  "  Grand  Old 
Man,"  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  to  go  into  a  resolute  opposi- 
tion to  the  party  and  premier  that  will  succeed  him  and  his 
party  in  the  effort  to  rule  Great  Britain.  If  Gladstone  is  as 
angry  and  bitter  as  his  friends  represent  him  to  be,  and  he 
has  determined  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  Irish  radical 
coalition  to  embarrass  English  and  imperial  legislation,  then 
his  is  a  more  contemptible  character  than  we  had  supposed. 
We  have  regarded  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  benevolent  old  gentle- 
man, highly  conscientious  and  patriotic,  who,  when  defeated 
in  Parliament,  would  gracefully  submit;  who,  when  on  ap- 
peal to  the  British  public,  if  beaten  again,  would  accept  the 
decree  of  this  high  court  of  appeals  as  final.  We  have 
ranked  Mr.  Gladstone  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  states- 
men ;  learned,  eloquent,  gifted  as  a  leader,  with  power  to  com- 
mand men,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  and  disappointed  if,  in 
the  adversity  of  his  great  failure,  in  the  overthrow  of  his 
cherished  hopes,  he  does  not  rise  equal  to  the  occasion, 
show  himself  superior  to  petty  jealousies,  and  still  as  parlia- 
mentary leader  in  opposition  demonstrate  his  unselfish  love 
of  country ;  demonstrate  that  he  possesses  a  patriotism  that 
is  superior  to  personal  ambition.  We  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  will,  by  petulance  over  his  disappointment,  show 
that  he  is  less  patriotic  than  his  friends  have  considered  him. 
He  still  holds  high  position  in  England.  He  is  perhaps  greater 
in  his  defeat  than  any  that  have  triumphed  over  him.  Of 
the  leaders  who  have  won  this  victor)'  there  is  no  one  so 
great  as  Gladstone.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  John  Bright, 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Sir  Henry  James,  Goschen,  and 
the  long  line  of  eminent  men  who  have  led  in  Parliamentary 
debate,  and  who  have  unhorsed  him  in  this  grave  contest, 
may  none  of  them  equal  Gladstone,  but  Gladstone  is  not 
greater  than  the  British  public.  This  defeat  of  home  rule  for 
Ireland  results  from  the  conviction  of  the  best  minds  of  Eng- 
land that  Ireland  can  not  be  trusted  with  an  independent 
government ;  that  a  population  of  two  millions  of  Protest- 
ants, with  business  vocations  and  landed  property,  can  not 
in  justice  be  subordinated  to  the  rule  of  three  millions  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  the  majority  of  whom  are  propertyless  and 
who  have  been  taught  all  their  lives  to  hate  everybody,  and 
to  injure  everybody,  and  to  persecute  everybody  who  is  dis- 
loyal to  the  rule  of  Catholic  Rome  and  loyal  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  empire,  and  rule  of  Protestant  England.  Enthu- 
siastic and  overheated  Irishmen  may  persuade  themselves 
that  they  are  nearer  to  the  realization  of  Irish  nationality 
than  they  were  an  hundred  years  ago  ;  they  may  look  upon 
the  election  of  a  large  Parliamentary  minority  who  recognize 
the  "principle"  Of  home  rule  for  Ireland  as  a  step  in  ad- 
vance, but  we  do  not  so  regard  the  condition  of  things. 
Gladstone  has  had  the  art  to  create  a  false  issue.  It  has 
been  sprung  upon  the  English  public  without  notice,  and  the 
result  is  before  the  world.  Against  the  Gladstone-Parnell 
alliance  and  against  the  principle  of  home  rule  as  interpreted 
by  this  coalition,  there  is  a  majority  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred votes  in  Parliament.  Many  electors  abstained  from 
voting.  The  Irish  members  represent  a  faction.  There  are 
a  large  number  in  the  radical  following  who  are  mere  per- 
sonal followers  of  Gladstone  ;  and  of  the  Gladstone  organi- 
zation there  are  very  many  who,  while  willing  to  concede 
some  limited  powers  to  an  Irish  parliament,  will  never  go  to 
the  length  of  dissevering  Ireland's  connection  with  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster,  and  never  consent  to  giving  authority 
in  matters  of  education,  landed  property,  police  regulations, 
judicial  decisions  over  the  Protestant  minority,  to  a  people 
who,  more  than  any  other  people  in  the  world,  are  subservi- 
ent to  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  religious 
question  underlies  this  whole  controversy,  and  until  the"  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  is  dead  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  the  people  of  Ireland  shall  love  her  majesty  the  Queen  j 
and  1,  lie  king  succeeding, better  than  his  holiness 

the  Pope,  and  arc  more  loyal  to  the  throne  of  England  than 
to  the  chair  of  the  fisherman,  Irish  politicians  can  not  be 
safely  entrusted  with  governing  the  minority  of  two  millions 
..f  English  and  Scotch  Protestants  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  live  in  Ireland. 


Skclly  informed  the  community  that  he  had  exercised  the 
right  of  an  employer  to  rid  himself  of  members  of  a  secret 
labor  conspiracy,  who  were  endeavoring  by  threats  and  in- 
timidation to  compel  workingmen  to  unite  with  them  to  in- 
terfere with  the  right  of  employers  to  choose  their  own  la- 
borers, and  because  he  had  been  informed  of  a  plan  to  em- 
barrass the  companies  by  an  organized  strike,  as  soon  as 
the  members  of  the  Grand  Army  should  visit  the  city,  we 
thought  he  was  right  and  the  discharged  men  wrong,  and  it 
was  our  conviction  that  Mr.  Skelly  had  but  done  his  duty  to 
his  employers  and  to  the  community.  Now  we  are  informed 
that  the  two  companies  placed  in  this  position  have  yielded 
to  these  conspirators,  and  have  made  to  them  a  cowardly 
and  ignoble  surrender.  It  is  a  disgraceful  and  shameful 
piece  of  cowardice,  for  which  every  director  in  these  com- 
panies ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  They  have  betrayed 
the  best  interests  of  the  community  which  they  were  char- 
tered to  serve.  These  men  were  getting  good  wages,  they 
were  not  over-worked,  the  work  was  not  excessive,  and  they 
were  filling  places  which  other  men  would  have  been  glad  to 
fill.  Not  only  have  these  companies  taken  back  the  men 
who  deserted  them  and  flouted  them,  who  stood  by  and  saw 
their  property  destroyed,  their  cars  overturned  and  wrecked, 
their  passengers  stoned  and  wounded  and  insulted,  but  they 
have  had  the  baseness  to  abandon  the  brave  men  who  vol- 
unteered to  drive  through  the  howling  mob  and  tempest  of 
stones,  and  brickbats,  and  vile  language  that  assailed  them. 
The  community  should  walk,  and  let  the  Mission  and  North 
Beach  cars  drive  by  them  empty  and  unused,  as  a  rebuke  to 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  board  of  trustees  that  consented  to 
sacrifice  their  pride  of  manhood  for  the  privilege  of  picking 
up  nickels  in  the  thoroughfares  which  the  municipal  govern- 
ment had  given  them  the  privilege  of  using.  What  makes 
the  conduct  of  these  companies  seem  the  more  base,  is  the 
fact  that  the  community  was  in  sympathy  with  them,  and 
they  had  undertaken  to  champion  a  cause  of  popular  interest. 
They  have  by  this  most  unwise  and  impolitic  poltroonery 
abandoned  the  compact  they  had  entered  into  with  other 
street  lines ;  they  have  added  treachery  to  cowardice  ;  they 
have  made  it  the  more  difficult  for  the  Union  Foundry  and 
for  the  Oceanic  line  of  steamers  to  maintain  the  position 
they  have  assumed.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  these  horse- 
car  capitalists,  engaged  in  the  gathering  of  street  nickels,  had 
not  some  of  the  courage  and  manliness  displayed  by  Messrs. 
Scott  and  Prescott  and  the  Spreckels  Brothers  in  their  atti- 
tude of  resistance  to  the  unjust  demands  of  an  illegal  labor 
conspiracy.  And  what  is  altogether  worse,  by  the  yielding 
of  this  contest  they  have  encouraged  dishonest  labor  in  its 
war  against  honest  labor ;  they  have  strengthened  the  or- 
ganization of  the  secret  order;  they  have  sowed  the  seed  of 
other  strikes ;  they  have  laid  the  foundation  of  future  troubles  ; 
they  have  sown  to  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind ;  they  have 
said  to  the  journalist  or  public  man  who  would  resent  and  re- 
sist the  unjust  demands  of  a  discontented  and  aggressive 
class  that  moneyed  and  business  men  lack  sense,  courage, 
and  sincerity  to  defend  themselves.  We  have  blamed  politi- 
cians and  newspaper  men  for  their  want  of  independence  and 
lack  of  principle  in  not  endeavoring  to  stem  this  foul  current 
of  muddy  waters,  but  we  are  wrong.  If  moneyed  men  have 
not  the  brains  to  know  their  own  interests  as  against  wrong, 
what  business  have  journalists  or  officials  to  endeavor  to  de- 
fend them  ?  Officials  are  as  good,  and  no  better,  than  the 
people  who  elect  them;  newspapers  are,  as  a  rule,  as  good, 
and  no  better,  than  the  community  in  which  they  are  printed, 
and  he  is  a  chivalrous  fool  and  idiot  who  endeavors  to  help 
men  who  will  not  help  themselves. 


With  many  labor  strikes  the  Argonaut  is  in  sympathy. 
When  in  the  city  of  New  York  the  drivers  and  conductors  of 
streetcars  struck  for  higher  wages  and  reduced  hours  of  la- 
bor, we  considered  how  long  they  worked,  how  poorly  they 
were  paid,  how  inclement  the  season  with  its  cold  days,  its 
ice-bound  streets,  its  winter  of  sleet  and  snow,  and  we 
wished  success  to  the  over-worked  and  under-paid  men,  and 
wished  them  success  in  their  effort  to  extort  from  capital 
better  wages  and  better  treatment.  Whenever  labor  pres- 
ents just  demands  against  the  greed,  and  insolence,  and 
tyranny  of  money,  we  always  sympathize  with  it.  But  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  striking  street-car  operatives  in  this  city, 
who  were  well  paid  and  did  not  complain  of  over-hours  and 
had  no  just  cause  for  strike,  our  sympathy  was  with  the 
owners  and  managers  of  the  roads.     When    Mr. 


The  following,  from  the  New  York  Times,  is  sent  us  from 
the  city  of  New  York  by  a  subscriber,  who  asks  "what  we 
think  is  the  object  of  such  a  movement "  : 

A  Union  of  Irish  Militiamen.— A  result  of  the  recent  Irish  en- 
campment in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  has  been  the  formation  of  the  Irish- 
American  Military  Union  of  the  United  States,  its  object  being  the 
organization  of  Irish-American  military  companies  in  all  the  States. 
Officers  of  the  union  were  elected  as  follows :  President,  Captain  W. 
H.  Murphy,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Vice-President,  Captain  Fahey,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Secretary,  Captain  J.  Francis  Baker,  of  New  Ha- 
ven, Connecticut;  Treasurer,  Captain  M.  J.  Slatterly,  of  Albany,  New 
York,  A  uniform  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  United  States  troops  was 
adopted.  The  next  encampment  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
May,  1887. 

To  be  entirely  honest,  we  think  this  Irish  "  military  union" 
is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  lot  of  empty-headed 
Irish  militiamen  to  open  a  national  dairy  in  America,  where 
they  can  milk  Irish  servant-girls  of  their  wages  and  make 
Irish  laboring-men  disgorge  some  of  their  earnings,  to  enable 
them  to  strut  in  rrrtlitary  toggery  and  make  a  vain  and  ridic- 
ulous exhibition  of  military  airs.  It  can  not  be  for  any  other 
purpose,  for,  fools  and  asses  as  we  take  this  class  of  people 
to  be,  we  can  not  presume  they  are  brainless  enough  to  think 
they  would  be  permitted  to  undertake  any  serious  purpose  of 
a  military  character  in  this  country.  The  Irish  are  a  vain- 
glorious people.  There  is  not  a  genuine  Celt  in  America 
who  does  not  desire  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  sort 
of  an  organization.  They  are  always  organizing,  and  never 
accomplish  very  much  more  than  talk  and  parade.  If  there 
is  a  people  given  to  fuss  and  feathers,  it  is  the  Irish.  "  Irish- 
American  Military  Union"  sounds  well,  and  it  will  afford  an 
opportunity  for  all  sorts  of  magnificent  titles,  but  the  places 
the  most  sought  after  will  be  those  in  the  commissary  de- 
partment. In  order  to  command  public  attention  they  will 
bluster  about  aiding  Ireland  in  its  struggle  for  independent 
nationality,  perhaps  a  skirmish  fund  will  be  required,  and  an 
appeal  will  be  made  to  the  Irish  biddies,  and  hod-carriers, 
and  other  Irish  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  America,  to  contrib- 
ute funds.  Then  we  will  have  a  meeting  at  Irish-American 
Hall  or  the  hall  of  the  Red  Branch,  and  Mr.  Cooney  will  pre- 
side, Governor  Stoneman  and  the  reverend  clergy  will  act  as 
vice-presidents,  and  the  Tobins,  and  Rooneys,  and  Judge 
lire,  and  other  eloquent  men  will  make  orations,  and 
Con  Sullivan,  and  Frank  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Pickering,  and 
Mr.  Bryant  will  contribute,  and  Mayor  Bartlett  will  assure 
the  "  Irish-American  union"  that  it  has  his  best  wishes,  and 
all  the  San  Francisco  press  will  give  long  columns  with  dis- 
play headings  of  the  tremendous  enthusiasm  of  the  audience; 
and  then  after  the  money  is  collected,  some  of  it  will  be  sent 
to  the  Commissary-General,  at  Washington,  and  he  will 
steal  it ;  and  then  the  thing  will  burst  up,  and  some  other  lot 
of  Irishmen,  in  some  other  place,  will  invent  some  other  or- 
ganization with  some  other  name  and  other  purpose,  but,  all 


the  same,  the  end  will  be  to  milk  sen-ant-maids  and  laborer 
so  that  idle  Irish  loafers  may  live  off  the  loot.  In  the  meat 
time,  we  hope  the  American  people  will  not  become  alarmec 


It  would  be  a  very  good  "joke  on  Snyder,"  if,  as  a  resu 
of  this  extra  session,  a  Republican  United  States  Senate 
should  be  elected  in  the  place  of  Hearst,  as  the  law  unques 
tionably  provides.  What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  unei 
pected  freak  of  our  imbecile  Governor,  no  one  can  quit 
conjecture.  Of  course,  this  poor,  old,  half-witted,  politic; 
incompetent  has  made  some  bargain  to  advance  his  own  ir 
terests,  and  equally,  of  course,  he  will  be  fooled,  for  no  on 
in  the  State  feels  in  honor  bound  to  keep  faith  with  Stone 
man,  for  Stoneman  keeps  faith  with  no  man — he  does  nc 
keep  his  word  to  himself.  He  has  the  respect  of  no  man, 
he  does  not  even  enjoy  his  own  esteem.  All  the  same — bat, 
gain  or  no  bargain — Stoneman  will  not  be  governor.  If,  b 
the  use  of  H  earst's  money  and  Buckley's  brains,  he  shall  sue 
ceed  in  making  enough  dirty  bargains  and  dishonorable  com 
pacts  to  secure  his  nomination,  he  will  be  defeated  at  th 
polls.  The  Argonaut  will  give  a  handsome  donation  to  .- 
lying-in  hospital  for  dogs,  if  the  Democratic  party  will  noinl 
inate  Mr.  George  Stoneman  as  its  candidate  for  Governoil 
and  then  wager  the  pups  that  he  will  be  defeated. 

Many  and  various  have  been  the  advertising  schemes  r«I 
sorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  particular  brands  (I 
cigarettes  before  the  public;  but  nothing  in  that  way  ha 
reached  the  popularity  of  the  photographs  of  buxom  gii 
clad  in  very  tight  base-ball  costumes,  and  busily  engagi 
the  most   demonstrative  phases  of  pitching  and  catch 
The  relation  of  girls  thus  clad  and  occupied  to  cigaretti 
not  exactly  clear,  but  the  crowds  about  the  windows  w] 
these  pictures  from  fleshly  real  life  are  exhibited  indicate 
unmistakable  emphasis  that  any  appeal  to  the  prurient  t; 
of  the  public  in  general  is  never  made  in  vain.     The  stu 
of  human  nature  may  be  much  edified  by  listening  to 
playful   comments,  which  the   portraits  of  these  over- 
maidens,  ready  to  burst  through  their  skin-like  attire,  ext 
from  the  throngs  of  boys  and  other  idlers  who  gaze  upon  th 


The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  smell  in  man  hasb 
shown  by  a  series  of  experiments  by  Messrs.  Fischer 
Penzoldt.     In  an  empty  room  of  230  cubic  metres   capaci 
and  tightly  closed,  a  small  quantity  of  the  substance  to 
detected  was  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  air,  and  the  observe 
then  admitted.     Among  different  substances  it  was  found  tha 
the  smallest  amount  recognizable  was  .01  of  a  milligram  0 
mercaptan.     This  quantity  diffused  through  the  room  suffice! 
to  make  its  distinctive  character  appreciable  in  the  smal 
volume  of  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  nerves  of  the  nose 
from  which  it  was  estimated  that  the  1,460,000,000  part  of  i 
milligram  of  this  substance  was  recognizable. 


The  Governor  of  Algeria  has  discovered  a  use  for  stand 
ing  armies  in  time  of  peace.  The  greater  part  of  the  grail 
crop,  he  reports,  has  just  been  saved  by  turning  the  miiitar 
loose  on  the  locusts  and  crickets.  No  less  than  twohundret 
and  seventy-six  cubic  metres  of  locusts'  eggs  and  nine  thou 
sand  five  hundred  cubic  metres  of  crickets  were  destroyed 
The  forced  labor  employed  for  this  purpose,  adds  the  report 
represents  a  day's  work  of  seventeen  hundred  thousand  na 
tives — a  sad  commentary  on  the  son  of  the  desert's  capacity 
for  work. 

Cavalry  regiments  in  the  Prussian  army  are  being 
drilled  in  the  art  of  swimming  their  horses  across  ri 
the  word  "dismount"  the  soldiers  divest  themselves  \ 
their  clothing,  which,  with  their  weapons,  etc.,  is  pla 
a  raft,  which  is  swiftly  ferried  across  the  river,  while 
take  the  horses  by  the  head  with  one  hand  and  s 
the  other.  The  feat  is  said  to  be  performed  with  th  I 
precision  and  rapidity,  whole  regiments  crossing  ant 
ing  in  an  astonishingly  short  time. 


The  beautiful  lake  at  Clumber  Park,  the   Duke 
castle's  place  in  Notts,  was  recently  drained,  am    tl 
were  driven  into  the  extensive  dams  which  adjoin  ; 
lake  has  just  been  refilled  and  the  fish  have  been  re  -  ■ 
their  old  quarters.      About  twelve  thousand  pike 
back,  and  several  thousands  of  carp  and  eels.     M,"    | 
pike  were  very  large,  some  of  them  weighing  fort) 
There  were  shoals  of  tench  and  perch,  and  the  1 
also  of  immense  size. 


A  recent  study  of  comparative  heights  and  weigl 
different  classes  of  population  in   Great  Britain  s 
the  criminal  classes  average  no  less  than  45  pound: 
and  4}<  inches  in  height  less  than  the  Metropolitan   poll 
Compared  with  the  general  population,  too,  this  class  is  so 
to  be  iS  pounds  in   weight  and  two  inches  in  stat 
the  average,  standing  on  about  the  same  plane  in  phy" 
endowments  as  lunatics. 


The  amount  of  money  spent  in  this  country  for  fii 
ever)'  year  is  much  greater  than  usually  suppose 


■ 


pears  to  be  increasing  every  season.     New  Y'ork  < 
that  the  money  expended  for  these  articles  this  year  j 
to  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  nearly  half  the  su 
fire-crackers.     These  are  all  imported  from  China  | 
which  countries  have  a  monopoly  of  the  article,  o\  I 
cheapness  of  their  labor. 


It  is  current  rumor  that  a  very  large  pile  of  money 
"dropped"  on  the  Y'ale- Harvard  boat-race.  The  Bostoni 
Herald  reckons  that  devotion  to  the  crimson  cost  the  Har-| 
vard  boys  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  ball 
match,  it  may  be  added,  was  not  without  its  stakes,  too.  I 
each  case  Harvard  was  the  favorite  and  Yale  the  winner. 


The  brothers  Henry,  of  Paris,  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  photographing  heavenly  bodies.  Their  plates  show 
several  thousand  stars  of  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  mag- 
nitude. Forty-two  plates  reproduced  groups  of  the  Galaxy, 
and  excellent  photographs  have  also  been  obtained  of  Orion, 
Saturn,  and  other  fixed  stars  and  planets. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

The  recent  census  returns  from  Paris  are  worthy  of  notice. 
They  show  that  in  ten  of  the  twenty  arrondissements  of  that 
city  the  population  has  decreased  in  the  last  five  years. 
There  is  one  most  important  and  suggestive  reason  for  this. 
Bachelorhood  has  grown  constantly  more  popular  in  France, 
and  the  government  has  thought  seriously  of  placing  a  spe- 
cial tax  on  unmarried  men.  The  same  tendency  toward  celib- 
acy among  men  of  wealth  and  standing  is  to  be  observed  in 
this  country.  Increase  in  luxury' always  thus  affects  a  nation. 
The  Romans  realized  the  danger  from  a  general  neglect  of 
marriage,  and  imposed  a  heavy  penalty  on  bachelors  and 
conferred  special  honors  on  married  men  and  fathers.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  in  the  Eastern  States  the  number  of  unmar- 
ried women  is  rapidly  increasing.  There  is,  of  course,  noth- 
ing intrinsically  dangerous  about  old  maids.  They  have  no 
anarchical  tendencies,  and  are  generally  peaceable  and  useful 
members  of  society.  But  it  is  not  well  for  the  republic  to 
allow  them  to  grow  too  numerous.  In  Massachusetts  the 
excess  of  females  in  1S40  was  only  7,672.  In  1SS5  it  was 
76,627.  Should  not  even'  bachelor  in  the  Bay  State  blush 
when  he  reads  such  figures  ?  The  matrimonial  summer  mar- 
kets are  now  regarded  as  fairly  open,  and  at  seaside  resort 
and  mountain  caravansary,  clever  chaperones  and  managing 
mothers  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  busy  at  their  Machiavel- 
ian  wiles  for  the  ensnaring  of  guileless  youths.  It  is  a  won- 
der that  it  has  occurred  to  no  enterprising  hotel  proprietor 
to  take  into  account  in  a  methodical  manner  this  important 
element  of  summer  life.  "  If  I  were  planning  a  summer  ho- 
tel," observed  a  somewhat  cynical  but  most  observant  old 
gentleman,  once  when  this  topic  was  under  discussion,  "  I 
would  give  especial  attention  to  opportunities  for  flirtations. 
There  should  be  no  end  of  windows  and  nooks  curtained  off, 
small  balconies,  cushioned  seats,  and  all  adapted  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  two  and  of  no  more.  This  should  be  a  spe- 
cial feature,  and  there  would  be  no  need  to  advertise  it. 
After  the  first  season,  every  young  man  and  every  society 
girl  in  the  country  would  know  all  about  it,  and  that  would 
insure  the  success  of  the  house."  It  might  also  be  an  excel- 
lent thing  if  the  managers  of  summer  hotels  would  have 
printed  for  judicious  distribution  a  confidential  circular  giv- 
ing as  exact  and  reliable  a  statement  of  the  age,  fortune,  dis- 
position, and  prospects  of  such  marriageable  persons  of  both 
sexes  as  take  up  their  abode  for  the  season  in  any  given 
house.  The  hotel  that  could  boast  of  two  or  three  heavy 
heiresses  would,  by  thus  letting  the  fact  be  known,  secure  for 
itself  a  supply  of  young  men  ;  while  the  establishment  that 
could  show  wealthy  and  desirable  young  men  would  be  sure 
of  the  patronage  of  mothers  and  chaperones  with  damsels  for 
sale. 


The  manufacture  of  cosmetics  in  France  is  reaching  such 
perfection  that  all  natural  defects  and  blemishes  may  now  be 
obliterated,  and  the  reign  of  beauty  in  women  extended  to  a 
good  half  century.  Among  other  things  advertised  by  a 
Parisian  firm  is  a  "nose  improver,"  which  guarantees  to  an- 
nihilate all  tendency  to  redness  in  that  troublesome  organ, 
and,  without  enamel,  make  it  of  an  ivory  whiteness.  A  pow- 
der to  eradicate  what  the  advertiser  calls  the  "barbe  femi- 
nine," that  "  despair  "  of  a  beautiful  woman,  is  also  to  be  had, 
and  its  efficiency  authoritatively  vouched  for.  But  the  great- 
est invention  of  all  is  the  "  anti-snorer,"  which,  by  some  me- 
chanical contrivance,  makes  the  sleep  of  maturity  as  noise- 
less and  balmy  as  an  infant's. 


The  quantity  of  diamonds  worn  of  late  years  would  be 
something  bordering  on  the  fabulous  if  we  heard  it  told  in- 
stead of  seeing  it  done.  It  seems  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  earth  can  produce  the  stone  in  such  abundance,  and  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
diamonds  are  simply  paste,  made  directly  of  that  lustrous 
and  transparent  glass  called  strass,  and  cut  into  brilliants 
and  roses,  with  facets,  crowns,  and  tables.  Many  ladies  of 
wealth  who  possess  diamonds  do  wear  these  false  stones,  it 
is  well  known,  in  the  place  of  their  real  stones  snugly  repos- 
ing in  the  bankers-'  vaults,  from  which  it  is  too  much  trouble 
or  too  unsafe  a  process  to  extract  them  every  time  they  are 
to  be  put  en  Evidence.  Diamonds,  however,  are  not  the  only 
stone  which  it  has  been  found  possible  to  imitate  so  perfectly 
as  to  deceive  even  the  connoisseur  upon  anything  but  scien- 
tific examination.  Rubies  are  counterfeited  with  great  exact- 
ness, and  so  are  several  other  gems  of  varying  value,  by 
means  of  mixing  certain  metalic  oxides  with  the  materials 
composing  pure  glass.  The  positive  ruby,  and  sapphire, 
chrysolite,  and  chrysobery*  have  been  made  by  chemical 
process,  appreciable  transparent  crystals,  possessing  the  cor- 
rect hardness  and  specific  gravity,  having  resulted  ;  but  as 
yet,  we  believe,  no  real  stones  of  much  size  have  been  pro- 
duced. The  imitations  are,  however,  sufficiently  extraordi- 
nary. It  is  two  hundred  years  and  more  ago  since  Kunkel 
made  the  first  artificial  rubies,  at  Potsdam.  Following 
him,  chemistry  has  devoted  some  very  deep  and  extended 
research  to  the  matter,  and  to-day  a  hundred  workmen  are 
employed  at  one  establishment  alone  in  Paris  in  the  prepa- 
ration, fusing,  cutting,  and  polishing  of  the  various  counter- 
feits, for  which  there  is  steady  demand.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  now  far  more  perfect  counterfeits  than  the  greater  part 
of  the  ancient  ones  were,  although  we  are  told  by  Pliny  that  it 
was  difficult  to  tell  some  of  the  false  gems  from  the  real. 
That  sort  of  artificial  stone  must  have  differed  from  those 
gigantic  ones  from  which  the  Egyptians  carved  a  whole 
statue  more  than  thirteen  feet  high.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  this  emerald  was  but  a  superior  piece  of  glass,  as  well 
as  those  other  stones  of  nearly  similar  size  of  which  much 
has  been  said.  But  if  Nature  can  not  be  credited  with  the 
production  of  these  mountainous  crystals,  Art  can  plume 
herself  upon  them  as  her  possession.  To  make  obelisks  in 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  things  of  that  description,  the 
artificial  gem  may  be  all  very-  well ;  but  when  it  comes  to  a 
woman's  wearing  those  of  a  smaller  size  for  purposes  of 
decoration,  it  is  quite  another  thing.  One  of  the  charms  of 
wearing  a  gem  is  the  consciousness  of  its  indestructibility, 
its  permanency,  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  of  its  personality — 
the  mystery  of  nature's  methods  in  its  slow  crystallization  in 
dark  telluric  depths,  of  the  glance  of  imprisoned  powers 
shut  up  within  its  walls,  a  eirumbranceof  the  vague  old  idea 


of  their  potency — all  this  and  more,  to  many  minds,  has  as 
much  force  as  the  inherent  beauty  of  the  thing  itself.  Who 
knows  what  spirit,  what  one  of  the  genii,  what  cabalistically 
commanded  sprite,  is  this  shut  up  in  the  fiery  depths  of  the 
ruby,  with  its  purple-blue  corners  of  the  pigeon-blood  tinge, 
in  the  heavenly  color  and  brilliancy  of  the  sapphire,  in  the 
sea-green  water  depth  of  emerald  or  beryl  ?  There  is  always 
a  fascination  in  its  sparkle,  both  when  we  wear  it  and  see 
another  wear  it,  or  when  we  lift  it  from  its  dark  hiding-place 
in  the  casket  where  we  keep  it,  as  it  looks  up  at  us  with  its 
lidless,  deathless  glance  of  beauty.  But  a  bit  of  glass,  how- 
ever prettily  colored  !  what  spirit  is  there  in  that,  made  by 
man,  according  to  a  formula? — what  spell  can  the  most  vivid 
imagination  conjure  up  in  its  ray? — what  mystery  lurks  in  a 
thing  that  any  clown  can  put  together?  Nothing  of  the  po- 
etical or  romantic  attaches  to  the  wearing  of  the  colored  glass, 
the  artificial  gem  ;  mere  love  of  show,  and  glitter,  and  os- 
tentation enter  into  that. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Some  of  the  papers,  says  London  Truth,  appear  to  be  sur- 
prised because  the  prisoner  in  "the  aristocratic  libel  case" 
attended  several  "  receptions  "  without  being  invited  by  any 
one.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  sort  of  effrontery,  which 
has  been  quite  common  ever  since  there  commenced  what 
Lord  Beaconsfield  termed  "  those  vast  and  successful  inva- 
sions of  society  by  new  classes."  Thirty  years  ago,  when 
Lady  Palmerston's  parties  were  the  best  in  London,  she  used 
to  say  that  she  never  gave  one  which  was  not  attended  by 
people  who  had  either  not  been  invited  for  the  night  they 
came,  or  (in  most  instances)  who  had  not  been  invited  at  all. 


One  sees  every  day  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  on  old  lady 
striving  to  be  young;  sixty  vainly  aping  the  bloom  and 
brightness  of  sixteen.  This  is  the  Viscountess  Vigier,  the 
widow  of  a  Belgian  nobleman  who  died  some  years  ago,  and 
one  of  the  noted  hostesses  of  Nice.  She  used  to  be  the 
great  dramatic  prima  donna,  Sophie  Cruvelh.  She  is  still 
handsome,  and  with  a  well-washed  face  and  with  her  still 
fine  features,  set  off  by  gray  hair,  she  would  be  a  charming 
old  lady,  whereas  now  she  is  only  a  very  absurd  make-be- 
lieve young  one.  She  used  to  delight  in  hats  as  broad  as 
cart-wheels,  and  she  used  to  wear  quantities  of  false  yellow 
hair,  but  her  son,  the  present  Viscount  Vigier,  has  inter- 
posed his  veto  against  all  such  headgear.  The  viscountess 
is  famous  for  having  invented  the  total  suppression  of  under- 
clothes. Since  she  has  grown  so  stout  her  only  undergar- 
ment consists  of  a  pair  of  silk  tights.  She  has  the  corsage 
of  her  dresses  as  closely  and  strongly  boned  as  an  ordinary 
corset,  and  underneath  them  there  is  nothing  but  their  wearer. 
On  one  occasion,  at  a  grand  ball  at  Nice,  the  lacing  of  her 
dress  being  too  tightly  drawn,  yielded  slightly,  and  in  the 
narrow  division  thus  formed  appeared  a  series  of  puffy  little 
pink  cushions  of  flesh,  to  the  amazement  of  all  beholders. 
In  the  days  of  gored  and  tied-back  skirts  she  used  to  out- 
Herod  Herod  by  the  scantiness  and  close  fit  of  her  gowns. 
Once,  it  is  said  that  in  the  whirl  of  a  dance  (for  she  has  a 
passion  for  waltzing)  one  of  the  side  seams  of  her  skirt  split 
from  waist  to  hem,  the  result  being  a  "Black  Crook"  effect 
easier  to  imagine  than  to  describe.  Her  lady  friends  gath- 
ered around  her,  and  contrived  to  convey  her,  the  centre  of 
a  compact  group,  from  the  room.  Yet  withal  she  is  a  good, 
kind-hearted,  hospitable  lady,  and  even  in  the  heyday  of  her 
beauty  and  her  fame  she  always  preserved  an  unsullied 
reputation.  Is  it  not  on  record  that  when  she  was  the 
fairest  prima  donna  on  the  European  stage  she  soundly 
boxed  the  ears  of  one  of  Napoleon  III. :s  Cabinet  Ministers 
who  had  ventured  to  insult  her  while  paying  her  a  visit  in 
her  dressing-room  at  the  Opera  House? 


The  dying  London  social  season  goes  out  in  theatricals  and 
garden-parties.  Lady  Archibald  Campbell  and  her  friends, 
who  made  such  a  success  of  open-air  theatricals  of  the  old 
Italian  type,  at  Coombewood,  two  years  ago,  are  preparing  to 
perform  in  a  similar  manner  "  Fair  Rosamond,"  in  a  dra- 
matic adaptation  of  Tennyson's  "  Thomas  a  Becket,"  apro- 
pos of  which  a  London  lady  of  consideration  made,  the 
other  day,  a  delightful  remark.  She  expressed  her  sorrow 
that  a  certain  clever  and  graceful  man  of  rank  had  agreed  to 
play  the  part  of  the  royal  lover  because  it  would  spoil  his 
figure.     "  One  has  to  stuff  so,  you  know,  for  Henry  VIII." 


A  lady  correspondent,  writing  from  Paris,  announces  that 
at  a  recent  wedding  in  that  city  the  bride's  veil  fell  to  below 
the  waist,  and  the  orange  blossoms,  instead  of  being  placed 
inside,  were  on  the  outside  of  the  veil.  The  effect  is  de- 
scribed as  much  of  an  improvement.  The  veil  can  be  gath- 
ered around  the  face  closely,  and  gives  "  an  air  of  modesty 
and  reverie  suitable  to  a  woman  on  the  most  important  day  of 
her  life/'  The  difference  does  not  seem  very  great,  but  be- 
fore the  mandate  of  Paris  fashion  all  well-dressed  ladies 
bow. 


Washington  is  threatened  with  a  professional  beauty  craze 
during  the  coming  winter.  While  the  United  States  have 
furnished  professional  beauties  for  both  London  and  Parisian 
society  to  go  wild  over,  the  idea  of  showing  off  the  prize  beau- 
ties in  competition  with  each  other  seems  never  to  have  taken 
root  in  Washington.  The  beauty  and  general  attractiveness 
of  the  President's  wife  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  the 
idea.  Several  of  the  senators'  wives  are  sure  they  know  a 
young  lady  or  two  possessing  charms  of  face  and  figure  quite 
equal  to  those  of  Mrs.  Cleveland,  and  they  propose  to  bring 
on  their  beauties  duringthe  coming  season  and  show  them  off. 


It  will  be  gratifying  to  many  people  to  hear  that  a  rule  has 
been  formulated  in  Chicago  by  which  a  gentleman  may  know 
in  what  sort  of  an  elevator  it  is  proper  for  him  to  keep  his 
hat  on,  and  in  what  sort  of  an  elevator  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  remove  his  hat.  The  rule  is  simple.  In  elevators  in  apart- 
ment-houses and  hotels,  remove  your  hat  when  ladies  are 
present ;  in  elevators  in  business  buildings,  keep  your  hat  on 
without  regard  to  company.  You  may  take  your  hat  off  any- 
where if  your  head  is  warm,  but  you  can't  keep  it  on  any- 
where because  your  head  is  cold. 


As  proprietor  of  Babelsburg  Castle,  like  any  of  his  subjects  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  is  under  the  law  liable  to  have  soldiers  quartered  upon 
him. 

King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  used  to  drink  white  wine  and  champagne 
flavored  with  fresh  violets.  He  often  spent  fifty  dollars  a  day  for  the 
flowers. 

A  gentleman  residing  near  Hawarden  says  that  Miss  Gladstone  re- 
cently said  :  "  Papa  regrets  the  results  of  the  elections,  of  course,  but 
he  is  not  at  all  disconcerted.  He  is  quite  happy,  and  is  at  this  moment 
reading  '  Dante '  under  a  tree. 

A  lady  prominent  in  New  York  fashionable  circles  attended  a  recep- 
tion given  by  Ouida,  and  was  introduced  to  her  as  Mrs. ,  of  New 

York.  "What!"  exclaimed  the  hostess,  "an  American?  I  do  not 
usually  care  to  welcome  them."  "  Well,  you  ought  to,"  was  the  indig- 
nant reply ;  "  they  are  about  the  only  ones  who  read  your  nasty  novels." 

Mme.  Nilsson  has  been  obliged  to  petition  the  Pope,  through  the 
gentleman  who  is  to  be  her  husband — Count  de  Miranda— for  a  special 
dispensation.  Mme.  Nilsson  is  a  Protestant,  whereas  the  count  is  a 
Catholic.  The  Catholic  Church  does  not  sanction  mixed  marriages, 
except  with  special  dispensation.  Count  de  Miranda  is  a  well-known 
Spanish  nobleman,  and  has  occupied  an  important  official  position.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  Mme.  Nilsson  will  retire  permanently  from  the  stage, 
though  she  may  sing  in  concerts  and  oratorios. 

A  Boston  letter  to  the  Baltimore  American  says  :  "  Not  one-thiid  of 
John  L.  Sullivan's  scrapes  have  ever  been  made  public.  For  two  years 
after  be  gained  his  fame  by  vanquishing  Ryan,  the  newspapers  of  this 
his  native  place  gave  no  publicity  to  the  numerous  outrages  he  com- 
mitted. It  was  argued  that  he  was  youngand  inexperienced,  andwould 
improve  when  he  grew  older.  So  he  went  on.  Finally,  one  day,  when 
he  kicked  his  wife  nearly  to  death,  at  their  rooms  in  Lovering  Place, 
Colonel  George  Eland,  of  the  Globe,  wrote  a  scathing  account  of  the 
affair,  and  the  Globe  printed  it  Sullivan  said  nothing  but  the  colonel's 
blood  would  satisfy  him.  So,  with  three  or  four  of  his  chosen  friends, 
he  strode  into  the  Globe  editorial  rooms,  and  demanded  either  a  retrac- 
tion and  an  apology  from  the  paper  or  the  production  of  the  man  who 
wTote  the  offensive  article.  At  this  juncture  out  strode  the  colonel, 
cocked  pistol  in  hand,  and  asked  Sullivan  if  he  desired  anything  from 
him.  The  slugger  evidently  did  not,  as  he  and  his  cohorts  slunk  down 
the  stairs.  From  that  day  to  the  present  time  the  reporters  have  written 
up  nearly  all  the  disgraceful  actions  of  which  he  has  been  guilty." 

Mme.  Marchesi's  last  matinee  of  the  season  took  place  at  the  Salle 
Erard,  in  Paris,  recently.  The  hall  was  crowded,  and  the  young  sing- 
erswere  very  warmly  applauded.  Miss  Groll.  Miss  Stewart,  and  Miss 
Evarest  were  the  stars  of  the  occasion.  The  last-named  young  lady 
takes  her  diploma  as  professor  this  summer,  and  the  two  former  will 
graduate  in  December.  Miss  Gleason,  of  San  Francisco,  has  a  power- 
ful soprano  voice,  which,  with  due  cultivation,  will  develop  into  a  very 
fine  dramatic  organ.  Mme.  Marchesi  will  now  close  her  school  for  the 
summer,  and  her  charming  flock  of  singing-birds  will  be  dispersed  far 
and  wide,  to  rest  and  recuperate  their  strength  for  next  season's  cam- 
paign- The  famous  teacher  herself  needs  rest  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  any  one  of  her  scholars.  She  is  indefatigable,  rising  at  seven 
o'clock,  winter  and  summer,  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  her  elaborate 
household,  and  nine  o'clock  finds  her  faultlessly  attired,  and  with  her 
gray  hair  as  carefully  arranged  as  though  she  were  going  to  a  ball,  and 
re^dy  to  begin  the  duties  of  the  day.  Her  lesson  hours  are  from  nine 
till  five,  extending  for  an  hour  longer  in  the  busy  season.  She  is  very 
strict,  allowing  no  nonsense  whatever  on  the  part  of  her  pupils,  but 
keeping  them  up  to  the  mark  with  inflexible  rigidity.  They  tell  a  story 
of  how  once  a  young  Western  girl,  with  a  vast  amount  of  confidence 
and  a  powerful  voice,  came  to  be  heard  before  entering  her  class.  She 
started  at  once  on  a  grand  Italian  aria,  repeating  its  leading  phrase,  ' '  Io 
t'amo,"  with  all  the  force  of  her  yonng,  vigorous  lungs.  "  Stop  a  mo- 
ment," said  Mme.  Marchesi;  "is  that  the  way  that  they  say  'I  love 
you'  out  West?  "  "  Yes,  madame."  "  Well,  that  is  the  way  that  they 
cry  .fish  for  sale  in  Paris."  But,  despite  her  imperiousness  and  her 
strictness,  and  probably  also  on  account  of  them,  she  is  the  greatest 
professor  of  singing  of  her  day.  She  was  taught  in  her  youth  by  the 
famous  Garcia,  who  trained  the  voice  of  Jenny  Lind,  and  who  was  even 
cruel  to  his  pupils  in  his  inflexible  hardness. 

Cora  Pearl  is  dead — the  too  famous  courtesan  of  the  Second  Empire, 
or,  to  call  her  by  her  real  name,  Emma  Crouch,  the  daughter  of  a  Cock- 
ney stable-keeper.  This  woman  came  to  Paris  as  a  mere  child  immedi- 
ately after  the  Crimean  war.  She  stood  for  many  years  at  the  apex  of 
Parisian  dissipation,  rising  at  one  bound  to  a  height  of  luxury  which 
rivaled  that  of  the  Imperial  Court.  She  was  essentially  a  vulgar  woman, 
with  comparatively  few  physical  charms  and  certainly  no  intellectual 
ones.  All  her  fascination  came  from  her  excellent  horsewomanship. 
She  died  in  a  mean  tenement-house  in  the  Rue  Bassano,  attended  in  her 
last  illness  by  the  parish  doctor,  leaving  behind  her  barely  effects  enough 
to  pay  her  last  quarter's  rent  She  was  a  person  of  most  forbidding 
avarice,  without  a  spark  of  consideration  for  the  score  of  men  whom  she 
utterly  ruined.  The  last  of  these  was  young  Duval,  son  of  the  man  who 
established  the  well-known  Restaurants  DuvaL  He  came  into  his 
father's  enormous  fortune,  and  spent  upon  her  in  two  years  seventeen 
millions  of  francs.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  refused  to  see  him.  One 
day  he  forced  his  way  into  her  room  and  endeavored  to  blowout  his 
brains  before  her,  but  he  only  fell,  badly  wounded,  upon  the  pale  blue 
carpet  of  her  boudoir.  She  is  said  to  have  called  her  servants  to  come 
in  to  prevent  him  soiling  her  beautiful  carpet.  The  last  money  she 
spent  was  blackmail  she  procured  from  a  dozen  or  more  distinguished 
people,  who  paid  large  sums  to  keep  their  names  out  of  her  "  Memoirs," 
a  volume  of  stupid  rubbish  which  Jules  Levywas  foolish  enough  to  pub- 
lish several  months  ago.  "The  secret  of  Cora  Pearl's  success  in  Paris," 
said  a  veteran  member  of  the  American  colony,  "  was  that  she  was  in- 
ame  a  la  mode."  The  cold  selfishness,  nay  cruelty,  of  her  nature  was 
plainly  indicated  in  her  features  and  expression,  even  in  her  best  days. 
Reddish  hair  was  greatly  in  disfavor  when  she  arrived  in  Paris.  Cora 
possessed  a  magnificent  head  of  bright  Titianesque  tresses,  and  with 
characteristic  dash  and  boldness  she  determined  to  make  red  hair  fash- 
ionable. One  morning  she  appeared  in  die  Bois  mounted  on  a  spirited 
horse,  which  she  managed  to  perfection,  her  voluptuous,  willowy  figure 
shown  to  the  fullest  advantage  by  a  perfectly  fitting  dark-green  riding- 
habit,  her  hair  combed  out  and  failing  down  her  back  in  a  mass  of  bronze 
color  that  gleamed  in  the  sunlight  She  at  once  became  the  rage.  One 
day  when  she  was  at  the  height  ot  her  fame  and  fortune,  when  her  splen- 
did furniture,  her  jewelry,  her  dresses,  her  equipages,  and  her  lovers 
were  the  talk  of  ail  Paris,  she  appeared  at  the  entrance  to  the  Long 
Champs  race-course  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses,  with  coachman, 
footmen,  and  outriders  in  scarlet  and  gold  liveries.  The  gate-keeper 
stopped  the  carriage  and  politely  informed  its  occupant  that  only  the 
imperial  carriage  was  allowed  to  pass  with  six  horses.  Cora  was  furious. 
It  was  but  a  short  time  before  that,  encouraged  by  Prince  Plon-Plon, 
she  had  essayed  an  appearance  on  the  stage,  dressed  as  Cupid,  in  a  po- 
etical part  in  which  she  had  much  to  say.  Her  English  accent,  always 
unpleasant  in  a  French  role,  provoked  a  storm  of  hisses.  The  Parisian 
theatre-goers  would  not  endure  her.  A  young  English  peer  sowing  his 
wild  oats  in  Paris,  and  anxious  for  Cora's  favor,  once  made  her  a  pres- 
ent of  a  rich  and  novel  kind.  It  was  a  handsome  album  mounted  in 
gold  incrusted  with  diamonds  in  ingenious  devices.  On  opening  it  she 
found  between  each  of  the  leaves,  which  were  costly  photographs  of 
various  specimens  of  French  art,  a  thousand- franc  note.  The  noble 
noodle  was  charmed  by  her  enthusiastic  exclamations  of  admiration  as 
she  turned  over  the  lea%-es.  "It  is  charming,  magnificent,  the  most 
beautiful  present  I  have  ever  had,"  she  said.  Milord  was  in  raptures  as 
he  drew  closer,  when,  looking  up  with  childish  naivete,  she  added, 
caressingly:  "  But,  my  dear,  1  should  so  like  to  have  the  second  vol- 
ume." "You  shall  have  it,"  he  promised,  impulsively.  While  thesec- 
ond  album  was  preparing  he  came  to  his  senses  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  break  off  his  relations  with  the  siren.  The  second  volume  was  as 
rich  in  every  respect  as  the  first  Cora's  eyes  brightened  as  she  counted 
the  thousand  franc  notes.  When  she  came  to  the  last  page,  however, 
she  started,  for  there,  in  unmistakably  bold  letters,  were  the  words : 
"  Fin  du  dernier  volume.' 


THE'"     ARGONAUT. 


AMERICAN     GOLD. 


"Cockaigne"  discusses  the  Part  it  Plays  in  International  Marriages. 


With  the  actual  beginning  of  the  general  election  politics 
may  be  fairly  said  to  have  reached  the  point  of  fever  heat, 
and  the  bitterness  and  rancor  of  the  past  week  or  two  have 
condensed  themselves,  as  it  were,  and  become  absorbed  in 
expectancy.  One  may  safely  say,  I  think,  that  the  only  sub- 
ject for  thought  and  speech  among  thinking  people  (I  exclude 
cricketers  and  lawn-tennis  players)  at  the  present  moment  is 
the  result  of  the  elections.  What  that  result  will  be,  though 
now  unknown,  is  so  near  ascertainment  that  by  the  time  this 
letter  reaches  you— say,  July  20th — all  the  elections  will  have 
been  held,  and  the  political  complexion  of  the  next  House  of 
Commons  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Therefore 
I  refrain  from  comment. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  I  don't  suppose  there  ever  was  a  political 
battle  in  "  this  or  any  other  country  "  fought  with  such  fe- 
rocity, I  might  almost  call  it,  as  has  been  the  present  fight. 
The  last  campaign,  bitter  and  rancorous  as  it  was  made  by 
the  Tories  in  their  abuse  of  Chamberliin,  wasn't  a  patch  to 
it.  One  has  from  long  habit  ceased  to  be  surprised  at  vile 
epithets  and  foul  language  coming  from  the  mouth  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  whose  oratorical  stock  in  trade  would 
seem  to  have  been  acquired  at  Billingsgate.  But  when 
Gladstone,  Chamberlain,  Lords  Hartington  and  Salisbury, 
and  Mr.  Paraell  all  descend  to  the  same  sort  of  rhetoric  and 
go  about  the  country  calling  each  other  traitors,  falsifiers, 
sneaks,  and  liars,  it  becomes  a  matter  not  only  for  amaze- 
ment but  genuine  regret.  There  are  no  fiercer  quarrels  than 
family  quarrels,  and  no  bitterer  words  are  used  than  by  ene- 
mies who  have  once  been  friends.  This  will  account  in  a 
measure  for  the  bad  language  mutually  indulged  in  by  Glad- 
stone, Chamberlain,  and  Hartington.  Lord  Salisbury,  how- 
ever, can't  claim  this  excusing  influence  for  the  poisonous 
vindictiveness  of  his  words.  He  is  a  marquis  and  ought  to 
set  the  others  a  better  example,  you  know.  But  in  these 
matters,  as  well  as  ever)'  other,  where  one  expects — or  has 
Reen  told  to  expect — rank  to  show  the  superiority  it  claims, 
one  looks  in  vain  for  the  noblesse  oblige  which  (generally  in 
Ouida's,  George  Lawrence's,  and  Whyte-Melville's  novels)  is 
supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  attribute  and  possession  of  the 
English  nobility.  Lord  Salisbury  is  no  exception  to  his  fel- 
low aristocrats.  He  can  crow  very  loud  indeed  on  his  own 
dunghill,  and  spur,  and  strut,  and  flap  his  wings,  when  he 
knows  that  the  "  law  "  will  prevent  any  other  cock  from  of- 
fering him  battle.  The  law  is  a  great  help  to  England's  no- 
bility in  the  way  of  enabling  them  to  bluster  with  impunity. 
Were  dueling  permitted,  you  would  see  what  a  peaceful, 
orderly  tongued  set  of  men  these  lords  would  become.  I 
should  like  to  give  you  a  few  samples  of  Salisburian  Billings- 
gate. The  head  of  the  Cecils  knows  how  to  clothe  his  abuse 
in  rounded  sentences  and  obscuring  words  of  pedantic 
length.     But  his  meaning  is  there,  all  the  same. 

And  talking  of  speeches,  reminds  me  that  I  have  read  a 
most  amusing  remark  made  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in 
one  of  his,  a  few  nights  ago.  Here  is  the  remark  :  "  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  also  American  gold  to  help  him.  Eighty-five 
members  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  party  absolutely  depend  for 
their  living  on  the  almighty  dollar."     [Cheers  and  laughter.] 

There  isn't  prima  facie  anything  very  amusing  in  it,  is 
there?  No.  But  here  is  where  the  amusing  part  comes  in.: 
The  laugh  begins  if  we  reflect  that  at  the  present  moment 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  himself — as  he  has  been  since 
his  marriage — if  not  altogether,  at  all  events  mainly,  sup- 
ported by  American  dollars,  got  through  his  pretty  wife. 
When  he  married  Miss  Jennie  Jerome,  of  New  York, 
and  got  a  bagful  of  American  gold  and  "  mighty  dollars  " 
from  her  papa  in  exchange  for  his  very  trumpery  title,  he  was 
almost  unknown  in  the  political  world.  An  utter  failure  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  a  well-known  "  sponge  " — as  the  other 
undergraduates  of  his  college  can  tell  you — he  chanced  to  be 
so  lucky  as  to  meet  at  a  dinner-party  in  Paris  the  beautiful 
American  girl  who  has  since  become  such  a  prominent  char- 
acter in  England.  She  might  have  had  a  hump,  or  a  squint, 
or  a  snub  nose,  it  would  have  been  all  the  same  to  Lord 
Randolph,  for  she  had  money.  If  she  hadn't  had  money,  I 
don't  think  her  beauty  would  have  helped  her  to  become 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill.  Like  all  other  Englishmen  of  his 
class,  Lord  Randolph  wouldn't  have  married  any  woman 
who  hadn't  money,  and  would  have  married  any  woman  who 
had,  and  when  he  found  that  Miss  Jerome  owned  the  Union 
League  Club  property  in  New  York,  why  he  proposed  for 
her  "  right  away."  Her  acceptance  of  his  little,  pasty  hand 
was  the  beginning  of  the  successful  side  of  his  career.  He 
knows  this  as  well  as  any  one.  And  therefore  I  say  he  is  no 
one  to  sneer  at  anything  American. 

Now,  apropos  of  this  very  instance  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  marriage  to  Miss  Jerome,  of  New  York,  and 
while,  with  both  sides  hopeful,  the  kingdom  awaits  the  result 
of  the  polling  all  over  the  country,  let  me  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  a  subject  upon  which  I  have  once  or  twice  previ- 
ously touched  in  my  letters  to  the  Argonaut,  and  which  I 
think  may  be  of  interest  to  American  readers.  I  mean  the 
marrying  of  American  girls  by  Englishmen.  The  mar- 
riages—the sort  of  marriages— I  refer  to  arc  those  that  have 
been  made  by  ( I  'II  confine  myself  to  the  present  day)  Viscount 
Handeville,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Sir  John  Lister  Kayc, 
Mr. John  Leslie,  Mr.  Cavcndish-Bcntinck,  the  Hon.  Roche, 
and  others.  There  have  been  a  good  many  more  interna- 
tional marriages  of  the  same  kind,  but  these  will  suffice  as 
samples. 

I  was  at  a  dinner-party  some  time  ago  at  which  was  a  well- 
known  American  lady,  and  one  of  the  chief  topics  discussed 
during  the  meal  was  this  very  one.  It  was  started  by  the 
American  lady  asking  why  it  was  that  American  girls  seemed 
so  much  more  attractive  to  Englishmen  than  their  own  coun- 
trywomen appeared  to  be.  This  was  said  with  a  certain  sim- 
plicity of  manner,  whether  natural  or  assumed  I  could  not 
be  sure.  It  was  either  an  outburst  of  the  most  delightful 
national  conceit  or  a  bit  of  severest  sarcasm  veiled  beneath 
affected  ignorance.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  was  the  lat- 
ter. Now,  I  don't  for  a  moment  mean  to  contend  that,  per- 
sonally, American  girls  arc  not  immeasurably  more  attractive 
than  are  English  girls.  I  will  yield  them  the  palm  in  every- 
thing. The  American  wives  of  the  English  gentlemen  I  have 
mentioned  will  in  their  many  charms  of  beauty  and  manner 


bear  me  out.  But — and  here  do  I  find  the  pith  of  the  whole 
thing— are  charms  of  beauty  and  manner  all  that  these  ladies 
possess?  No.  Have  thev  not  all  money?  Yes.  Ah, 
there's  where  it  is  in  a  nutstwll.  The  American  girls  have 
money  and  the  English  girls  haven't.  Is  any  American 
reader  green  enough,  I  wonder,  to  believe  that  any  of  these 
American  Indies  would  have  found  the  husbands  they  did 
among  the  English  upper  classes  if  they  had  not  had  money 
to  offer  as  well  as  beauty  ?     I  should  hope  not. 

But,  people  will  say :  Granted  that  Englishmen  marry  for 
money  only,  how  does  that  account  for  their  preference— 
their  apparent  preference— for  American  girls  ?  Are  there 
not  loads  of  rich  girls  in  England?  Why  do  not  English- 
men prefer  them  ?  Is  this  not  a  proof  that  they  are  won  by 
beauty  ?  To  these  questions  I  answer:  Yes,  of  course,  there 
are  many  English  girls  with  money— but  not  near  so  many 
as  there  are  in  America.  You  see — and  this  is  something 
that  I  think  is  less  understood  in  America  than  anywhere 
else— in  America  daughters  are  preferred  to  sons,  whereas 
in  England  sons  are  preferred  to  daughters.  So  that  where 
a  rich  father  in  America  makes  his  daughters  heiresses,  and 
lets  (most  properly)  his  sons  go  to  work,  in  England  the  sons 
get  the  lion's  share  of  whatever  money  there  is,  and  daugh- 
ters are  given  a  comparative  pittance.  Now  and  then  you 
see  an  exception.  Take,  for  instance,  Miss  Mayward,  who 
married  Lord  Brooke,  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  eldest  son. 
She  was  a  great  heiress.  Why?  She  had  no  brothers. 
And  the  way  she  was  run  after  by  men  for  her  money  was 
notorious.  Even  one  of  the  Queen's  sons,  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bany, was  one  of  her  suitors.  Lady  Rosebery  is  another. 
But  she  was  a  Rothschild,  and  the  Rothschilds  have  money 
enough  for  their  daughters  as  well  as  their  sons.  So,  unless 
a  girl  in  England  is  blessed  with  the  non-possession  of 
brothers,  she  is  never  an  heiress,  no  matter  how  much  money 
her  father  may  have.  When  a  known-to-be  rich  man's 
daughter  comes  out  in  London,  the  first  question  you  hear 
asked  about  her — yes,  and  repeated  a  hundred  times — is  : 
Has  she  any  brothers  ?  On  the  affirmative  or  negative  re- 
ply to  this  question  depends  her  failure  or  success  as  a  belle 
of  the  season.  Of  brotherless  girls  with  rich  fathers  there 
isn't  enough  to  go  round  the  army  of  fortune-hunting  men — 
no,  not  enough  to  supply  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  impecuni- 
ous and  bankrupt  lords,  honorables,  and  "  sirs,"  who  seek  a 
rich  wife.  What  are  the  other  ninety-nine  to  do  ?  Like 
every  one  else  who  fails  at  anything  in  England — go  to 
America.     Brothers  are  no  impediment  to  a  girl  there. 

Not  only  in  matters  matrimonial  are  daughters'  chances 
destroyed  by  their  brothers,  but  in  everything  else.  Every 
son  has  an  "  allowance"  from  his  father  to  pay  his  bills  to 
fashionable  tailors,  boot-makers,  and  shirt-makers,  while  a 
daughter  hasn't  a  ha'penny.  You  will  see  in  a  family  of  not 
very  large  means,  half  a  dozen  sons,  doing  nothing  or  idling 
their  time  away  in  the  army,  getting  their  clothes  made  at 
the  swellest  tailors,  and  their  hats  and  shirts  in  Bond  Street, 
while  their  sisters  are  having  their  dresses  made  at  home  by 
some  "  work-out-by-the-day "  dress-maker.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  English  women  get  the  reputation  of  being  dowdy 
dressers  ?  if  you  see  a  girl  dowdily  dressed  in  England, 
with  shrinking,  flat  manners  and  style,  you  will  know  she  has 
brothers.  In  fine,  a  girl  with  brothers  in  England  has  "  no 
show.''  The  brothers  are  everything ;  she  is  nothing.  Their 
constant  presence  at  home,  idling  and  loafing  at  cricket  and 
tennis  in  summer  and  fox-hunting  in  the  winter,  overshadows 
her,  and  crowds  her  into  the  background.  And  not  only 
that ;  it  keeps  other  men  away.  No  man  cares  to  be  con- 
stantly running  against  a  girl's  brothers,  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  their  idle  chaff  and  quizzing. 

In  America,  it  is  just  the  other  way.  There,  women  go  in  for 
dress,  and  men  do  not ;  there,  girls  are  treated  with  a  chival- 
ric  preference  unknown  in  England;  there,  they,  instead  of 
their  brothers,  alone  are  benefited  by  the  possession  of  a  rich 
father ;  there,  brothers  are  not  sticking  at  home  playing  the 
fool,  but  are  at  work ;  there,  girls  have  things  their  own  way. 

Now,  I  hope  that  American  fathers  will  go  on  exhibit- 
ing their  national  chivalry  in  preferring  their  daughters  to 
their  sons  when  it  comes  to  disposing  of  their  money.  It 
is  right  and  proper  that  the  girl  should  have  the  most.  But 
I  would  add  this  bit  of  advice  :  keep  your  weather  eye  open 
when  you  see  Englishmen  with  titles  professing  to  have 
"fallen  in  love"  with  your  daughter.  They  are  after  the 
money  you  will  give  her. 

Mr.  United  States  Minister  and  Mrs.  Phelps  have  issued 
cards  of  invitation  for  a  reception  to  Americans  at  the  minis- 
terial residence,  in  Lowndes  Square,  on  Monday  next.  In 
accord  with  a  sentiment  which  I  am  assured  by  an  American 
friend  is  a  national  one,  there  has  heretofore  been  a  general 
public  reception  at  the  American  legation  in  London  to  all 
Americans  on  every  Fourth  of  July.  This  custom  is  to  be 
broken  through  on  Monday,  and  a  private  reception  held  in- 
stead, to  which  only  such  Americans  as  may  be  considered 
fit  to  associate  with  the  Phelpses  are  to  be  specially  invited 
and  admitted  by  card.  Americans  who  have  been  presented 
at  court  is  perhaps  the  criterion.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  the 
aristocratic  hand  of  Mr.  Henry  White,  the  First  Secretary  of 
Legation,  in  this  new  arrangement.  Instead  of  a  gathering 
of  patriotic  men,  who,  under  the  roof  of  their  national  lega- 
tion in  London  are  as  equal  as  they  are  on  their  native  soil, 
and  who  as  free  and  true-born  American  citizens,  knowing  no 
other  distinction,  have  met  to  do  honor  and  reverence  to 
their  country's  natal  day,  there  will  be  an  assemblage  of  An- 
glomaniacs  and  dudes,  aping  English  talk  and  ways,  inter- 
spersed with  as  many  "  titles  "  as  the  influence  of  the  aristo- 
cratic Whites  and  Chadwicks  can  induce  to  be  present.  It 
will  be  "awfully  toney,"  but  painfully  unrepresentative  of 
America  or  the  spirit  of  '76.  1  think  the  union  jack  would 
be  more  appropriate  as  a  decoration  on  the  occasion  than  the 
stars  and  stripes.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  this  American 
legation  in  London  wants  renovating.  It  has  grown  too  ridic- 
ulously Anglicized,  and  will  pretty  soon  make  itself  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  nobility  whose  ways  it  apes  and  delights  in. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  get  Americans  to  fill  it  ? 

London,  July  2,  1886.  Cockaigne. 

One  of  the  newly  invented  detective  cameras  exhibited  at 

the  American   Photographers' Convention  in   St.  Lruis  was 

It   looks  exactly  like  an  alligator's 

skin  hand-bag,  is  carried  by  a  shoulder-strap  at  the  side  of 

the  operator,  and  pictures  are  taken  without  attracting  attcn- 

1  tion  and  without  focusirfg  the  object. 


SIX    TYPICAL    NEW    YORKERS. 

"Flaneur"  tells  how  they  Impressed  a  Big-eyed  Boston  GirL 


Among  the  people  whom  a  clever  Boston  girl  met  during 
a  two  years'  residence  in  New  York  are  six  more  or  less  in- 
teresting men  who  hold  various  relations  toward  society. 
They  represent  to  a  certain  extent  as  many  recognized  types 
of  New  Yorkers. 

"  I'm  glad  I've  m*t  them,"  said  the  big-eyed  Boston  girl, 
after  supper  Sunday  night,  "because  most  of  them  were  so 
desperately  wicked  that  I  felt  a  sense  of  tremulous  excite- 
ment most  of  the  time  while  they  called — but  I  leave  them 
with  tranquil  satisfaction.  I  prefer  men  who  do  not  keep  one 
always  on  guard.     It  is  more  stupid,  perhaps,  but  safer." 

She's  a  strikingly  handsome  girl,  has  been  everywhere,  and 
yet  has  a  great  fondness  for  home — a  rare  quality  in  a  girl  of 
her  beauty.  With  a  shrewd  and  careful  mother,  and  an  am- 
ple fortune,  she  has  not  been  greatly  sought  after  in  New 
York,  and  she  returns  to  Boston  with  a  feeling  of  extreme 
satisfaction.  I  confess  that  her  non-success  here  amazed  me. 
I  looked  for  a  sensation.  There  was  not  a  ripple  of  interest. 
Society  women  would  not  take  her  up  despite  the  strongest 
introductions. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I  met  Mr.  Goncourt  St. 
Martin,"  she  said,  twisting  a  flower  stem  into  the  frame  of  a 
big  fire-screen.  "  I  had  heard  so  much  of  him  that  I  was 
interested.  A  bachelor  of  his  vast  wealth  is  very  often  talked 
about,  you  know,  and  he  is  such  a  stunning  sort  of  a  viveur 
that  every  one  casts  a  glance  back  at  him.  One  does  not 
meet  the  owner  of  a  'swagger'  coach  and  a  famous  yacht 
every  day  in  the  year." 

"  What  did  you  think  of  him  ?  " 

"Oh,  his  manner  is  dreadful — so  overwhelmingly  bold — or 
— or — yes — insoknt.    Possibly  he  thinks  it  is  the  proper  way 
for  a  Z1/^  man  oF  the  world  to  carry  himself.     He  came  up 
that  day — it  was  a  little  luncheon  at  Delmonico's — with  the 
air  of  a  country  magnate  looking  over  a  horse.     I  glanced  at 
his  eyes,  and  they  were  as  cold  and  as  lifeless  as  those  of  a 
fish  that  has  been  out  of  the  water  a  week.     My  uncle  had 
come  to  town,  and  he  had  insisted  on  taking  my  sister  and 
me  down  to  Delmonico's  to  luncheon.    We  were  at  a  small 
table  by  a  window,  when  an  immense  cart,  with  a  pair  of  the 
biggest  bays   I  ever  saw,  thundered  up.     Mr.  Goncourt  St. 
Martin  sprang  down  to  the  walk  and  pulled  off  his  driving- 
gloves,  while  he  stared  at  the  ground.     The  tiger  stood  at  the 
heads  of  the  horses,  like  a  statue.     The  Delmonico  footman 
touched  his  hat,  and  the  waiters  started  forward  like  a  flash. 
Mr.  St.  Martin  didn't  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  an 
but  wandered  into  the  restaurant  and  over  toward  a  ta 
the  other  side  of  the  room.     On  the  way  he  saw  my 
and  the  two  men  shook  hands.     The  young  millionaii 
presented  to  us,  and  he  made  two  short  bows  and  i 
stolidly  away.     He  did  not  smile  or  speak.     The  poor 
seemed  to  get  everything  wrong,  and  there  was  such 
citement  about  Mr.  St.  Martin's  table!     Finally  he  ro 
strolled  toward  the  door.     On  the  way  he  took  a  long  1 
me,  and  slowly  made  up  his  mind  to  stop  and  speak.     : 
did.     Without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  my  si 
uncle,  he  pushed  his  way  to  my  chair  and  stood  lookinj 
at  me  calmly.     He  said  something  about  the  stupidity 
waiters,  the  opera  that  night,  and  a  sudden  accident 
of  his  racers,  and  then  strolled  away,  rubbing  his  hat  ge 
his  sleeve.     He  had  stood  almost  against  me,  lookin 
my  face.     My  uncle  talked  to  the  great  catch  politely 
my  sister  murmured  a  few  little  things,  but  he  didn 
know  they  existed,  and  he  withdrew  without  a  g\z 
them,  making  a  little  comprehensive  bow  to  us  all. 
opera  he  looked  into  the  box  for  a  moment.    .There 
lot  of  people  there,  but  he  pushed  by  them  and  lean« 
my  chair  long  enough  to  say  that  he  preferred  Ardir 
touseled  mane  of  musical  director  Seidl.     Then  he 
slightly  for  the  first  time,  and  pushed  his  way  out. 
positively,  the  rudest  thing  I  ever  saw.     After  that  I  r 
at  a  tea,  which  he  remarked  was  a  miracle  of  stupioVt 
finally  he  went  up  to  mamma  on  another  opera  ni; 
asked  her  if  she  didn't  live  on  Madison  Avenue.     S 
rected  him,  and  gratified  his  wish  by  asking  him  to  d 
called  the  following  night,  and  asked  to  see  me,  an/* 
a  card  for  mamma.     She  was  not  very  bright  thatnij 
didn't  go  down.     So  1  entertained  him.     There's"boi 
awfully  fascinating  about  men  of  the  world  to  ti 
They  are  so  calm,  humorous,  and  easy.    They  keep  y  i 
tering  like  an  idiot  without  saying  ten  words  an  hot 
selves,  and  you  go  to  the  most  absurd  verbalvle^ngthr- 
wild  hope  that  you  will  occasionally  see  the  r^re  sr 
humorous  twinkle  of  the  eye." 

"  Well ! " 

"  It  does  sound  a  bit  absurd,  does  it  not  ?"  she  sa 
ing  back  in  her  chair  with  a  quiet  little  smile.     "Wl 
with  a  master  of  small  chatter  like  Percy  Livingston  I 
who  is  a  dancing  man,  pure  and  simple,  and  has  no  «'. 
above  the  leadership  of  the  cctillion,  I  lean  back  tht 
of  placid  and  dignified  repos#  smiling  faintly  at  h 
jokes.     With  a  man  who  kndws  the  world,  seldom 
and  has  that  indefinable  air  of  absolute  balance,  I 
on  my  toes  screaming  up  in  his  face  witn  the  mo; 
supplication — and  it's  quite  natural,  too,"  she  exp 
great   seriousness,  pursed  lips,  and  a  sage  nock 
head,  "because  I  have  observed  that  all  other  girl 
same.     Mr.  O'Keefe  findfc  every  girl  in  command 
Nice  little  chap,  isn't  he?     Does  he  do  anything  hi 
and  send  flowers  to  girls  ?  " 

"  Bank  clerk,  three  thousand  a  year,  private  ina 
thousand  more,  eats  sugar  on  his  peas,  smoi. 
ettes,  believes  himself  to  be  a  wholesale  butcher  of 
nine  heart,  and  is  to   men  an  intolerable 
ninny." 

"Oh" — a  thoughtful  pause — "but  then  he  is  infin 
uable  at  a  dance.  Most  men  are  so  awkward  and 
you  know,  but  he's  as  full  of  tact  as  a  diplomate,  an- 
and  serviceable — besides  he  waltzes  divinely." 

"But  we've  forgotten  St.  Martin." 

"  No,  I  left  him  purposely." 

'■oh,  I  beg'*-: — 

"  Never  mind  ;  I  don't  know  that  it  amouir 
*he  said,  going  ahead  quickly  with  her  han<" 
lap  and  her  .eyes   on    her   hands.     "  I    coul^   never  I 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


whether  to  tell  you  or  not.     It  wasn't  much.     One  morning 
I  went  riding  with  him.     He  gave  me  the  mount.     One  can 
not  help  being  impressed  by  his  superb  stable  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  all  his  surroundings.     We  went   up  to  the  little 
hostlery  on  Washington   Heights,  where  all  the  riding  par- 
i  ties  go,  and  he  asked  me  to  take  some  champagne  frappt\  ; 
llunder  the  trees.     He  didn't  insist  when  I  refused,  but  some-  i 
Hhow  I  grew  a  little  nervous,  and  we  started  back  as  soon  as  ; 
the  horses  had  been    watered.     Coming   through   a   bit  of| 
K  wood  we  dismounted,  and  I  gathered  some  laurel,  while  the 
[groom  went  ahead  with  the  horses.     Mr.  St.  Martin  walked 
<  by  my  side,  and  began  to  talk  in  a  way  that  there  was  no  mis- 
lltaking.     I  never  saw  him  lose  command  of  himself  before, 
I  and  I  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in   letting  him   go  too  far. 
He  was  very  much  excited  ;  but  I  was  quite  in  hand,  though, 
|pf  course,  somewhat  frightened.     I  said  a  few  words  to  him, 
ijiie  called  harshly  to  the  groom,  and  apologized   a  thousand 
Mimes  on  the  way  home.     But  it  was  unpardonable — robbing 
Bme  even  of  my  horse  and  taking  such  an  advantage   of  a 
llonely  position.     That's  all  about   Mr.  Goncourt  St.  Martin. 
Bit  isn't   much,  is  it?"  she   asked,   sitting  erect,  with  both 
■hands  clutching  the  arms  of  her  chair  and  her  eyes  fairly 
Iblazing.     "  I  didn't  go  out  of  the  house  for  a  week  afterward. 
■You  call  him  a  hound  ;  that's  too  good  a  name      There  is 
(something  noble  about  the  meanest  hound  compared  to  that 
Ipuppy.     Vou  understand,  I   know  that  the   sting  was  not  in 
(what  he"  said,  but  in  the  thought  that  I  was  a  girl  who  would 

(submit  to  " 

"  Oh,  he  never  thought  that.  It  is  a  rule  with  him,  and 
■with  several  other  men  of  his  set,  to  try  for  everything.  Pve 
Lheard  him  boast  of  it  a  hundred  times.  His  position  is  so 
(secure  that  he  runs  no  risk.  He  can  insult  a  dozen  girls  a 
(week  and  still  have  an  absolute  swing." 

I  "  He  did  everything  a  man  could  to  smooth  it  over — call- 
ing five  times  and  sending  all  sorts  of  messages — but,  of 
(course,  I  never  recognized  him  again." 

I     I  couldn't  help  wondering  here  if  this  beautiful  Puritan  girl 
(was  not  too  good  for  the  set  into  which  her  friends  had  tried 
:o  force  her.     She  was  moving  about  the  room  rapidly. 
I    "  It  is  a  wonder,"  she  said,  "  that  he  has  not  been  called  to 
(account. :) 

I  *•  He  was,  less  than  a  year  ago.  I'll  tell  you  about  it  now. 
(You  know  the  story  about  his  horse  kicking  him  after  an 
I'Jgly  fall  at  Cedarhurst?" 

I  "  Oh,  yes ;  one  of  his  eyes  is  nearly  blind  from  it  yet — and 
(such  a  disfiguring  scar  on  his  cheek." 

I  "  Colonel  Norton  has  a  scar  across  the  knuckles  of  his 
(right  fist.  Both  scars  were  made  by  a  single  glass  which 
(Mr.  St.  Martin  neglected  to  remove  before  the  colonel's  fist 
(reached  his  eye.  It  was  the  result  of  a  story  Mr.  St.  Martin 
(was  telling  to  three  men.  He  mentioned  the  lady's  name, 
ind  then  the  colonel  struck  him." 
■Really?" 

;  Yes,  I  saw  the  blow.  The  incident  is  perfectly  well 
known  among  the  friends  of  the  two  men." 

"  The  dear  little  red-cheeked  colonel !  You  can't  really 
mean  it  ?  Why,  what  a  hero  he  is  !  No  wonder  he  is  so 
popular  and  such  a  great  club  man.  You  know,  I  was  more 
afraid  of  him  than  any  man  I'd  heard  of  before  I  came  to 
New  York,  because  women  instinctively  put  a  great  club 
man  and  diner-out  down  as  fast.  I  suppose  I  should  meet 
a  big,  dashing,  military  man,  with  a  tremendous  mustache 
and  a  '  howling '  manner,  but  instead  he  turned  out  to  be  the 
.ost  chubby  and  genial  little  man  in  the  world.  He  has 
ken  me  in  to  dinner  twice,  and  both  times  the  people  on 
both  side  of  us  and  across  the  table  listened  constantly  to 
the  colonel.  Besides,  he  has  called  several  times  on  me, 
and,  like  Mr.  Walton,  always  insists  upon  seeing  mamma. 
The  noble  little  colonel !  So  he  struck  him  ?  Mamma  would 
not  come  down  once  when  he  came,  and  the  following  day 
he  sent  her  the  most  captivating  little  note  in  verse  and  a 
bucket  of  roses — and  he  has  met  every  one  in  the  world.  He 
old  me  so  many  interesting  things  about  W.  D.  Howells's 
nanner  of  talking,  Irving's  queer  London  lodgings,  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  top-lofty  manner  in  his  own  house, 
Robert  Browning's  dainty  and  lady-like  drawing-room  deport- 
ment, the  interiors  of  some  of  the  houses  of  Chicago  mill- 
ionaires and  the  talk  at  their  dinner-tables,  Miss  Chamber- 
Iain's  encounter  with  a  London  dentist,  the  peculiarities 
of  Rochefort  and  Cassagnac,  a  ride  over  the  Virginia 
mountains  with  Governor  Lee  (Robert  E.'s  nephew),  and 
dozens  and  scores  of  things  that  I  shall  always  remember. 
He  differed  from  Mr.  Walton  because  he  knew  so  many 
people,  but  Mr.  Walton  is  the  kind  of  a  man  one  often  meets 
",n  New  York — well-bred,  well-read,  and  scrupulously  polite 
—a  charming  companion,  a  widower  with  a  fondness  for  the 
niceties  of  life,  and  also,  I  may  add,  for  the  society  of  women. 
To  him  society  is  the  world  ;  to  the  Colonel,  prominent  men 
from  the  world  and  society  is  an  amusing  side  issue." 

'  Did  Billy  Vandervorst  ever  get  a  chance  to  tell  you  what 
an  altogether  villainous  young  spendthrift  he  is?" 

"'  He  never  talked  about  anything  else,"  said  the  girl,  with 
a  laugh  of  frank  amusement.  "  What  a  blood-curdling  round 
of  dissipation  he  goes  through  every  day  !  I  have  noticed 
that  he  takes  great  pride  in  calling  himself  a  man-about- 
town.  He's  really  very  much  like  the  '  I'm  everywhere ' 
young  men  of  London.  Wherever  one  goes  in  public  one  is 
sure  to  find  Mr.  '  Billy'  Vandervorst  in  irreproachable  attire, 
with  heavy  eyes,  drawn  mouth,  round  shoulders,  and  an  air 
of  being  wearied  with  life.  His  stories  are  so  droll,  and  he 
is  so  often  in  the  newspapers  in  one  way  or  another,  that  not 
to  know  him  is  to  miss  no  end  of  fun.  Just  think,  if  I  hadn't 
known  him  I'd  never  have  met  Mr.  G.  P.  Van  Rensselaer 
Kidd!" 
"Ah!" 

"  Brilliant  young  person,  Mr.  Kidd." 
"  Boarding-house  swell." 
"  I  never  was  so  squelched  in  my  life  as  when  he  glared  at 
1    me  through  his  glass  that  day  at  the  races  and  remarked 
that  he  believed  I  came  from  Boston.     I  admitted  it. 

" '  Vewy  tidy  plaice,'  he  said ;  '  I've  bean  theah.     Seen  yer 
Algonquin  Club,  too.     Going  back  soon?' 
"'Yes,'  I  said,  'very  soon.' 

" '  Pity,'  said  Mr.  G.  P.  Van  Rensselaer  Kidd.  '  Sossiety's 
so  beastly  suburban  theah.  They've  none  uv  ouh  polish, 
dontchewknow,  an'  th'  people  are  quoite  musty  socially.  I'm 
sorry  foh  you,  'pon  honoh.  We  ah  loikly  to  have  such  a 
stunning  season  this  wintah.'" 

She  had  forgotten  all  about  Goncourt  St.  Martin  by  this 


time,  and  was  rattling  along  cheerfully — and  the  cheerfulness 
was  almost  entirely  due  to  her  approaching  return  to  her 
home  and  a  final  farewell  to  New  York. 

New  York,  July  r6,  1886.  Blakely  Hall. 


THE    EXILED    PRINCES. 


'Parisina"  discusses  their  Expulsion,  their  Movements,  and  their  Plans. 


The  die  is  cast.  The  princes  have  been  treated  like  vul- 
gar Chinamen,  and  told  they  "must  go" — nay,  more  than 
this,  they  are  gone  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  And  we — 
are  we  left  lamenting  ? 

A  moderate  Republican,  opposing  the  expulsion  bill  in  the 
Senate  a  day  or  two  ago,  exclaimed:  "It  is  an  insult  to 
France  and  a  deadly  blow  to  the  republic."  This  is  rank  ex- 
aggeration, but  something  must  be  allowed  for  oratorical  ef- 
fect. But  the  general  feeling  with  a  large  class  of  people  is 
that  it  was  "  a  mistake" — looking  at  it  from  a  strictly  repub- 
lican and  patriotic  point  of  view;  and  socially  it  is  to  be  de- 
plored.    Society  will  lose  by  it,  unquestionably. 

The  Royalists  and  Bonapartists  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  in  a 
towering  passion.  They  have  hardly  words  enough  to  ex- 
press their  indignation.  The  expulsion  is  a  crime  of  the 
deepest  dye;  no  greater  wrong  was  ever  committed,  even  by 
weak,  wicked,  bloodthirsty,  God-forsaken,  republican  France. 
Robespierre  was  a  baby  to  that  sleek  "white  mouse,"  Frey- 
cinet.  The  fact  is  (and  this  is  the  worst  phase  of  the  matter), 
beneath  all  this  high  talk,  bitter  denunciation,  and  reviling 
runs  a  vein  of  rejoicing.  Even  the  Comte  de  Paris  can  not 
quite  conceal  his  exultation.  "La  Re'pubiigue  a  peur;  en  me 
frapftant  elle  me  de'szgne" — "The  republic  is  a-feared;  in 
dealing  me  this  blow  it  dubs  me  pretender."  This  is  the  lib- 
eral translation  of  the  haughty  words.  And  Prince  Napoleon, 
on  his  side,  speaks  like  Caesar — if  he  goes  away  now,  it  is  to 
return  shortly  the  elect  of  the  nation.  Never  did  princes 
gallop  away  so  blithely  into  exile.  If  you  believe  them  and 
theirs,  they  will  be  back  again  before  we  can  say  "Jack  Rob- 
inson," and  we  shall  be  saddled  for  life  with  an  emperor  or  a 
king.  Which?  There's  the  rub.  Is  it  to  be  Jerome  from 
Prangins,  or  Philippe  from  Tunbridge  Wells?  The  eagle 
once  more,  or  the  fleur-de  lis?  Monarchy,  with  its  narrow- 
mindedness,  its  superstition  and  retrograde  Romanism,  or 
iron-handed  Imperialism  backed  by  a  willing  democracy? 

Certainly  it  does  look  as  if  the  republic  were  "  a-feared." 
Perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  known,  it  has  good  reason  to  be 
so;  perhaps  there  was  more  in  the  wind  than  the  moderate 
Republicans  dreamed  of.  The  secret,  however,  was  well 
kept  between  the  government  on  the  one  hand  and  the  con- 
servatives on  the  other.  Conspiring  certainly  is  not  the 
strong  point  of  the  amiable  gentleman  whom  the  royalists 
choose  to  call  Louis  Philippe  II.,  though  he  himself  is  con- 
tent with  his  surer  title  of  Comte  de  Paris — a  title  which,  as 
his  friends  have  told  me  with  some  bitterness  over  and 
over  again,  he  has  no  burning  wish  to  change  for  one  more 
lofty,  but  more  perilous.  All  the  comte's  natural  tastes,  in- 
stincts, and  ambitions  are  of  the  studious  order.  He  thinks 
a  great  deal  more,  so  it  is  said,  of  being  the  author  of  the 
"  History  of  the  American  War,"  or  that  work  of  his  on  the 
English  trades  unions,  than  of  heading  "armies  of  revenge" 
in  Alsace  or  abolishing  universal  suffrage.  But  Pretenders 
often  have  this  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Perhaps,  at 
bottom,  they  are  not  sorry  to  have  officious  friends  who  will 
give  them  the  necessary  impetus  arid  help  them  to  the  good 
things  they  are  too  lazy  to  try  to  get  for  themselves.  Per- 
haps this  indifference  is  only  feigned ;  it  is  wonderful  how 
indifferent  princes  sometimes  are  before  they  rise  to  power, 
and  how  they  will  afterward  moan  about  the  miseries  of  the 
head  that  wears  a  crown ;  but  let  them  once  lose  that  same 
crown,  and  what  an  uproar  they  make ! 

Whether  in  this  case  the  government  did  get  wind  of  some- 
thing, or  whether  it  really  only  felt  that  it  was  infra  dig.  to 
be  harboring  men  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  called 
"  highnesses  "  and  "  royalties  "  in  the  papers  which  professed 
to  support  their  cause,  will  doubtless  never  be  proved.  Cer- 
tainly, apropos  of  the  Braganza  wedding,  heaps  of  nonsense 
was  written  and  talked ;  the  Figaro  and  its  followers  were 
full  of  it,  and  when  it  came  to  inviting  the  embassadors  ac- 
credited to  the  Republic  to  the  Galliera  mansion,  and  receiv- 
ing them  and  the  cream  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  in 
truly  royal  state,  it  is  really  not  so  extraordinary  that  the 
President  of  the  Council  took  up  the  matter  seriously.  Peo- 
ple will  tell  you  he  was  wrong.  Perhaps  he  was.  Indeed,  I 
think  he  was.  But  suppose  something  had  come  of  it;  sup- 
pose there  had  been  a  coup  d^tat  (such  things  have  been  be- 
fore now)  and  the  standard  of  the  Bourbons  had  been  un- 
furled, and  some  of  those  disaffected  regiments  of  cavalry 
had  declared  for  Louis  Philippe  II.,  wouldn't  they  have 
been  called  incapables  by  their  own  party  ?  Of  course  they 
would.  And,  had  their  enemies  triumphed,  the  odium  of 
that  triumph  would  have  been  laid  at  the  door  of  Mons. 
Freycinet  &  Co.  It  is  all  very  well  for  people  to  say  that  the 
conspiracy  carried  on  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu  and  Chantilly  was 
of  the  Mme.  Angot  order,  and  that  the  republic  must  indeed 
be  in  a  nervous  state  if  it  could  take  alarm  at  the  wishy- 
washy  sedition  talked  between  the  courses  at  the  Orleans 
dinner  table  or  in  the  pauses  of  the  Orleans  hunt  before  the 
dogs  "  found."  I  remember  just  such  pshawing  and  pooh- 
poohing  when  the  rabble  carried  away  a  dozen  guns  from  an 
artillery  ground  near  us  in  1S71.  And  what  came  of  that  all 
the  world  knows.  A  government  to  be  strong  must  be  jeal- 
ous and  watchful,  and  know  how  to  make  itself  respected. 
Grand  principles  are  all  very  well,  but  it  is  difficult  to  act  up 
to  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  ones  who  have  cause  for  com- 
plaint are  the  Republicans  afflicted  with  principles.  Of 
course,  individual  liberty  has  been  infringed  in  the  persons 
of  the  princes,  and  one  of  the  great  republican  principles 
may,  therefore,  with  justice  be  said  to  have  been  outraged. 
But,  then,  neither  royalists  nor  Bonapartists  care  a  pin 
about  republican  principles,  and  that  they  should  take 
such  high  ground  is  absurd,  since  it  is  just  what  they 
would  have  done  themselves  if  they  had  had  the  chance. 
Their  whole  history  proves  it.  Was  not  Charles  X.  sent  into 
exile  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  were  not  the  Orleanists  in  their 
turn  kept  out  of  France  by  Napoleon  III.,  while  the  Comte 
de  Chambord  was  banished  by  his  loving  cousin  in  the  first 


place,  and  by  the  empire  in  the  second?  They  glo 
old  institutions  which  the  Revolution  cleared  away  |  i 
ferring  now  to  the  Royalists  only),  and  banishment  and  im- 
prisonment ought  to  be  things  after  their  own  heart.  It  is 
impossible  for  an  American  to  imagine  the  blindness  and 
narrow-mindedness  of  some  of  these  Royalists,  and  the  ridic- 
ulous stuff,  the  sickly  pathos,  which  is  written  and  printed  by 
the  Royalist  journalists  is  enough  to  make  one  loathe  the 
name  of  king.  I  have  no  doubt  the  opinion  pretty  widely 
spread  with  you  is  that  the  princes  have  been  badly  used. 
In  England,  public  feeling  is  entirely  in  their  favor,  and  this 
the  Royalists  make  the  most  of.  They  are  jubilant  over  the 
landing  at  Dover.  A  mayor  and  corporation  came  out  to  bid 
the  Comte  de  Paris  and  his  son  welcome  :  What  more  could 
heart  of  man  or  of  Pretender  desire?  A  correspondent, 
writing  from  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel,  announced  that  "a 
message  is  expected  from  the  Queen  in  the  course  of  the  day." 
This  is  something  like  the  notice  over  the  facetious  barber's 
door:  "  Demain  on  rasera  gratis" — ("You  will  be  shaved 
for  nothing  to-morrow").  We  are  also  told  that  the  Comte 
de  Paris  and  the  Prince  de  Paris  are  to  meet  and  exchange 
courtesies  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  In  the  meantime  the  former 
is  striking  attitudes  on  Dover  pier — "looking over  to  France 
with  a  fixed  and  mournful  gaze" — while  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  pursuing  the  usual  round  of  his  vocations  at  Marlborough 
House,  irrespective  of  exiled  princes. 

A  certain  amount  of  court  etiquette  is  to  be  kept  up  by  the 
Comte  de  Paris  wheresoever  he  should  pitch  his  tent,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  fathom  his  intentions,  he  and  his  are  to  do 
the  wandering  Arab  business  until  the  "king  shall  claim  his 
own  again."  Claremont  was  offered  to  him  as  a  residence 
by  the  Queen.  But  Claremont  is  full  of  souvenirs  more  bit- 
ter than  sweet.  A  shooting-box  in  Scotland  for  the  grouse 
season  is  more  to  his  taste.  In  the  course  of  events  the  ex- 
iles may  visit  America,  and  Braganza  is  sure  to  invite  his 
papa  and  mamma-in-law  for  a  few  weeks.  For  the  nonce, 
however,  Dover  or  Tunbridge  Wells  is  his  choice.  There  is 
— and  this  the  saddest  part  of  all — a  poor  little  fever-stricken 
princess  at  Chateau  d'Eu,  and  the  father  must  await  her  re- 
covery before  he  can  commence  his  wanderings.  The  Com 
tesse  de  Paris  did  her  wifely  duty  in  accompanying  her  hus- 
band over  the  Channel,  but  returned  immediately  to  her 
daughter's  bedside.  Even  here  the  bathos  and  hollow  senti- 
mentalizing comes  in  and  goes  some  way  toward  hardening 
our  hearts,  which  are  full  of  sympathy.  "  It's  a  mercy  all 
this  excitement  did  not  kill  her,"  writes  a  rabid  Royalist. 
Now,  can  any  one  of  his  worst  enemies  believe  that  the 
Comte  de  Paris  could  be  so  cruel,  so  unthinking,  as  to  risk 
his  child's  life  by  harrowing  her  feelings  at  such  a  time  ? 
Surely  all  that  was  said  was  :  "  Papa  is  called  away  on  busi- 
ness, and  as  soon  as  you  are  better  you  shall  go  to  him." 
The  same  formula,  doubtless,  served  when  the  same  princess 
— a  poor,  puny  little  lady — was  left  behind  at  Cannes  when 
her  parents  brought  the  bride-elect  to  Paris.  No  one  thought 
of  saying  then  that  "  she  bore  the  separation  with  exemplary 
fortitude,"  and  yet  perhaps  her  childish  courage  was  taxed 
quite  as  far. 

The  friends  of  Prince  Jerome  and  those  of  his  son  Victor 
are  more  judicious,  more  reticent,  and  more  worthy.  L'nder 
their  attacks  lurks  a  prouder  and  more  conscious  triumph. 
Prince  Jerome's  manifesto  was  published  when  the  debates 
began  ;  all  that  has  since  been  written  about  his  feelings  by 
interviewers  and  others  he  disclaims  altogether.  "We  shall 
go  to  fetch  you  at  Prangins,"  exclaimed  the  Baron  Dufour. 
There  is  the  secret  of  their  tranquillity.  He  is  to  come  back, 
and  the  whole  French  nation  will  rise  as  one  man  to  pro- 
claim him  emperor.  Jerome  has  no  one  to  leave  save  his 
sister,  and  there  is  no  reason  w-hy  she  should  not  follow  him 
to  Switzerland. 

"  Princesse  Mathilde  cried  a  good  deal."  Poor  woman. 
She  has  plenty  of  friends,  however,  and  she  has  always 
shown  a  marked  partiality  for  her  friends,  whom  she  has 
chosen  among  the  foremost  men  of  the  time,  without  any  re- 
gard for  political  parties.  Men  of  Jerome's  age  don't  gene- 
rally grow  maudlin  over  separation  from  their  elderly  sisters. 
Besides,  he  is  going  to  join  his  wife  and  daughter.  Princess 
Clothilde,  a  lukewarm  consort  for  ordinary  life,  comes  out 
strong  in  an  emergency.  She  was  the  last  of  the  family  to 
leave  Paris  in  1870,  and  the  other  day  she  expressed  a  desire 
to  join  Jerome  in  Paris,  but  he  telegraphed  to  her  his  best 
thanks,  and  begged  her  to  remain  where  she  was.  That  the 
husband  and  wife  will,  of  necessity,  be  drawn  closer  together 
now  is  more  than  likely,  unless  the  confessor  steps  in.  It 
was  expected  that  a  reconciliation  would  have  been  brought 
about  between  Prince  Victor  and  his  father  before  they  quit- 
ted France,  but  neither  made  the  first  move,  and  Prince  Vic- 
tor departed  for  Brussels,  attended  at  the  station  of  the 
Northern  Railway  by  one-half  of  the  Bonapartists,  while  the 
other  half  were  making  their  salaams  to  his  father  at  the  Gare 
de  Lyon.  This  morning  we  learn  that  a  telegram  from  Mon- 
calieri — the  palace  inhabited  by  Princesse  Clothilde — has 
caused  him  to  change  his  route,  and  that  he  is  now  on  his 
way  to  Italy.  Does  this  mean  a  fusion  between  the  "Jerom- 
ites"  and  "  Victoriens  "  ?  Perhaps  it  is  possible  that  this  lit- 
tle family  quarrel  was  only  a  blind.  Is  the  fatted  calf  to  be 
killed  and  the  prodigal  son  taken  into  favor  again  ?  Who 
shall  say?  It  is  all  notes  of  interrogation  just  now.  We 
shall  live  and  learn.  And  no  man  can  say  for  certain  what 
the  morrow  will  bring  forth.  Parisixa. 

Paris,  June  26,  1886. 


A  German  newspaper  estimates  the  number  of  sewing- 
machines  annually  produced  at  fifteen  hundred  thousand, 
one-third  of  which  are  of  German  manufacture.  Estimating 
the  number  of  people  in  need  of  sewing-machines  at  five 
hundred  millions,  the  annual  production  allows  one  for  every 
three  hundred  civilized  people. 


A  thief  in  Mississippi  got  at  a  pile  of  carpet-bags  in  a 
depot,  and,  picking  out  one  on  account  of  its  weight,  he 
carried  it  in  a  scorching  sun  eight  miles  before  he  discovered 
that  it  belonged  to  a  Methodist  colporteur,  and  contained 
nothing  but  Bibles. 

At  the  horticultural  exhibition:  He — "This  is  a  lime-tree, 
Clara.  But  you  are  not  looking."  She — "  Yes,  Charles,  I 
see  it;  but  I  was  wondering  how  they  extract  the  mortar 
from  it." — Boston  Transcript. 


io 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

An  English  judge  has  recently  decided  that  "there  is  to  duty  east  upon  ths 
recipient  'toith  regard  to  goods  lent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  the  recipient."  Theatrical  managers  who  have  flays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  ami  publisliers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
u-  Tlttx.  are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  lavj,  as  laia  davm 
iy  ,,,,  r~clir.es  both  of  the  necessity  of  devotinf  any  attention  to 

flays  or  man:,  ,  i  them  uu'tliout  solicitation,     rlie      Argonaut 

:.:.i/.te  .VSS.  tt'/ien  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  :vc  desire  those  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  -we 
are  not  responsible /or  the  preservation  or  transmission  0/  such  MSS 


Persona]  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

"  Ouida"  denies  that  she  has  ever  thought  of  coming  to 
the  United  States  ;  not  because  the  tour  would  not  be  inter- 
esting, but  because  she  is  a  bad  sailor. 

The  poetic  works  of  Shelley,  hitherto  very  little  known  in 
France,  have  been  for  the  first  time  completely  translated 
into  French  by  M.  F.  Rabbe.  The  first  volume  is  announced 
(Paris  :  E.  Giraud  et  Cie.). 

The  serial  story  which  the  Temps,  of  Paris,  is  now  pub- 
lishing is  "La  Veine  du  Gue'-du-Diable,"  by  Bret  Harte. 
Another  American  novel,  "  Entre  Deux  Pre'sidences,"  by 
Mrs.  P.urnett.  translated  by  M.  Hedouin,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Hachette  et  Cie. 

Professor  Bovesen's  complete  works,  except  his  poems,  are 
about  to  be  published  by  the  firm  of  Commermeyer,  in  Chris- 
tiania,  in  a  Norwegian  translation  by  Otto  Andersen.  The 
first  volume  will  be  "A  Daughter  of  the  Philistines";  the 
second,  "  Queen  Titania."  It  is  a  singular  fate  for  an  au- 
thor to  be  translated  into  his  native  tongue. 

Samuel  Carson  &  Co.  propose  to  publish  a  "  History  of 
the  College  of  California,"  provided  a  sufficient  number  of 
subscriptions  can  be  secured  to  cover  the  cost  of  publication. 
Rev.  Samuel  H.  Willey,  who  was  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  acting  president  of  the  college,  has  within  the 
last  year  or  two  written  it  out  in  full.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
receive  at  least  two  hundred  subscriptions  before  publication 
is  commenced. 

"The  success  of  Sir  Richard  Burton's  privately  printed  ver- 
sion of 'The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night'  has  been  so 
great,"  the  Academy  says,  "  that  he  has  consented  to  allow 
the  issue  to  the  general  public  of  a  'chastened'  edition. 
The  modifications  that  the  necessity  of  the  case  demand  will 
be  confined  to  the  removal  of  certain  '  archaic  crudities '  of 
the  original,  but  the  vigorous  and  simple  language  of  the 
translation  will  otherwise  be  preserved  throughout." 

The  following  is  on  the  authority  of  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent: "  After  a  complete  silence  on  the  subject,  following 
various  announcements  on  a  more  or  less  trustworthy  basis, 
it  is  now  admitted  by  Mr.  Charles  Scribner,  of  Charles 
Scribner's  Son,  that  the  firm  have  decided  to  establish  a  new 
magazine.  In  literary  and  illustration  matter  it  is  expected 
to  make  the  new  monthly  equal  to  any  at  present  before  the 
public.  There  will  be  ample  time  taken  to  prepare  every- 
thing in  the  best  way,  and  the  first  number  will  hardly  appear 
antil  1887." 

"  Sidney  Luska  "  (Mr.  Henry  Harland)  is  in  Paris  with  his 
wile,  writing  his  third  novel,  "  Elias  Baccarach,"  another 
study  of  Jewish  life  in  New  York  city.  His  rooms  are  in  the 
Latin  Quarter,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Seine,  where  the 
artists  congregate,  and  he  supports  himself  by  fugitive  articles 
for  the  press.  A  private  letter  from  the  French  capital  de- 
scribes him  as  leading  a  sort  of  idyllic  existence,  his  wife 
studying  music,  and  the  pair  frequenting  the  opera,  the  thea- 
tre, the  Luxembourg,  and  the  Louvre,  and  dining  modestly 
at  the  cafes.  An  American's  running  expenses  in  such  cir- 
cumstances need  not  be  very  heavy. 

Among  the  latest  litery  cablegrams  from  London  are  the 
following:  Mr.  Browning  will  probably  publish  separately 
the  two  poems  comprising  his  next  work  to  be  issued  by  the 
press.  "  The  Life  of  Darwin,"  which  his  son  is  writing,  will 
include  a  fragment  of  autobiography.  The  laureate  will 
write  an  inscription  to  be  placed  on  the  tomb  of  the  Hon. 
Lionel  Thompson.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  announce  that  "A 
Personal  Memoir  of  the  late  Randolph  Caldecott,"  by  Henry 
Blackburn,  will  be  published  in  October,  and  that  the  editor 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  loan  of  letters  and  memoranda  bear- 
ing on  Mr.  Caldecott's  early  art  career.  Blackwood  will 
probably  soon  publish  a  "  shilling  dreadful "  by  Vernon  Lee. 

The  Critic  prints  a  passage  from  a  private  letter  of  Mr. 
Robert  Waters,  the  author  of  "  How  to  Get  on  in  the  World," 
a  work  published  last  year:  "  I  have  four  numbers  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  containing  four  letters  from  'Gath' 
(George  Alfred  Townsend),  which  four  letters  make  nearly 
twelve  columns  of  the  paper,  all  of  which  is  verbatim  et  liter- 
atim from  my  book  on  Cobbett,  except  about  a  quarter  of  a 
column  of  his  own.  The  beauty  of  the  thing  is,  that  it  all 
runs  on  as  if  written  by  himself.  He  commends  my  book, 
and  speaks  well  of  me— for  which  I  am  much  obliged  to  him 
— and,  indeed,  he  does  me  no  harm ;  but  the  wholesale  ap- 
propriations from  the  book  are  really  amazing.  One  of  the 
letters  has  not  a  word  of  his  own.  I  suppose  he  reads  the 
books,  then  writes  a  paragraph  or  two,  and  marks  off  in  the 
back  what  his  amanuensis  is  to  copy.  I  believe  he  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  column;  so  he  has  made 
much  more  by  these  letters  than  I  have  made  by  the  book.'. 


Now    Publication!. 

Charles  Kingslcy's  "Alton  Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet,"  ap- 
pcarsin  Harpers  "Handy  Series."  Inthe  "Franklin  Square 
iry"  the  latest  issues  arc  "  In  the  Old  Palazzo,"  by  Ger- 
trude Forde;  and  Tolstoi's  "War and  Peace,"  in  Clara  Bell's 
translation.  Published  by  Harper  S:  Brothers,  New  York; 
for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

The  following  standard  works  have  appeared  in  recent  is- 
sues ol  m.n.'d  Library":    '"  ["noughts  on  the 
iher    Speeches,"   by    Edmund 
Bur!..                      .ale  of  the  Books,'  and  Other  Short  Pieces," 
by  Jonathan  Swift;  "  Poems,"  by  George  Crabbe;  "Ham 


let"  and  "Voyagers'  Tales"  from  the  collection  of  Richard 
Hakluyt.  Published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York ;  for  sale 
by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  io  cents- each. 

"The  Missing  Bride;  or,  Miriam,  the  Avenger,"  is  the 
striking  title  of  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth's  new  story — 
her  forty-fifth.  It  contains  six  hundred  and  more  pages  of 
mystery,  revenge,  and  other  sensational  matters,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  newsdealers  for  the  small  sum  of  75  cents. 
Published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia. 

To  apply  the  methods  of  historical  science  to  literature 
would  seem  a  difficult,  almost  an  absurd  thing;  yet  this  is 
what  Dr.  Hutcheson  Macaulay  Posnett  has  done,  and  done 
successfully,  in  his  "  Comparative  Literature."  Some  idea 
of  his  plan  may  be  derived  from  his  division  of  literature  into 
four  groups — clan  literature,  city  commonwealth  literature, 
world  literature,  and  national  literature — but  it  is  impossible 
even  to  faintly  summarize  the  work  in  this  place.  The  idea 
is  a  novel  one,  anti  the  book  will  be  read  with  profit  by  all 
students  of  literature.  Published  in  the  "  International  Sci- 
entific Series,"  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York ;  for  sale 
by  C.  Beach. 

"Haphazard  Personalities"  is  the  title  Charles  Lanman, 
merchant,  journalist,  artist,  and  public  official,  has  given  to  a 
volume  of  reminiscences  of  a  busy  life,  in  which  he  has  had  a 
better  opportunity  to  make  acquaintances  among  the  promi- 
nent people  of  his  time  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men. 
And  he  has  not  wasted  his  opportunities,  for  in  this  volume 
he  presents  nine  anecdotic  and  biographical  sketches  of  men, 
which  give  a  clearer  insight  into  their  true  character  than  any 
mere  record  of  their  public  lives  can  give.  He  is  a  Bosworth 
who  has  collected  scraps  of  information  about  many  John- 
sons, and  put  them  together  in  a  haphazard  way  that  justifies 
the  title  he  has  given  them.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston;  for  sale  by  Samuel  Carson;  price,  $1.50. 

Miss  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson's  "  East  Angel's," 
which  has  been  running  for  so  long  in  Harper's,  has  at  length 
appeared  in  book  form,  making  a  volume  of  nearly  six  hun- 
dred pages.  Despite  this  unusual  length,  however,  the  read- 
er's attention  never  flags.  The  people  are  all  so  real  and  so 
accurately  described  that  one  feels  a  personal  interest  in  each 
one,  although  there  are  a  score  or  more  of  them  ;  and  one 
can  not  but  admire  the  skill  with  which  Margaret's  noble 
self-abnegation  and  strong  sense  of  duty  are  contrasted  with 
the  pleasure-loving  nature  of  Garda,  nor  the  keen  analysis  of 
the  motives  which  guide  their  masculine  prototypes,  Lanse 
and  Evart.  The  story  may  well  be  likened  to  a  picture  by 
Meissonier,  masterly  alike  in  strength  of  conception  and  ac- 
curacy of  detail.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  The  Romance  of  the  Lilies,"  by  Charles  Howard  Mon- 
tague, is  the  author's  second  novel,  and  is  characterized  by 
the  same  mysterious,  half-supernatural  element  which  was 
the  chief  feature  of  its  predecessor.  In  this  story,  however, 
there  is  more  of  probability,  and  the  plot  is  more  intricate. 
A  murder  is  committed  in  the  presence  of  a  man  who  is  in 
a  state  of  coma,  brought  on  by  smoking  a  compound  in 
which  opium  is  a  large  ingredient.  When  he  recovers  con- 
sciousness, he  believes  himself  to  be  the  murderer,  and  man- 
ages to  conceal  the  crime.  In  after  years  the  real  criminal 
becomes  addicted  to  the  use  of  this  same  compound,  and 
while  under  its  influence  acknowledges  that  he  did  the  deed. 
The  drug  has  so  worked  upon  him,  however,  that  he  becomes 
insane,  and  kills  himself.  The  influence  of  a  mother's  strong 
emotion  on  the  yet  unborn  child  adds  to  the  uncommon  ma- 
terials of  which  the  story  is  composed.  Several  scenes  are 
strongly  dramatic,  and  the  whole  is  a  decidedly  imaginative 
story,  which  reminds  one  of  Hawthorne  and  Poe,  though 
without  the  beauty  of  expression  of  the  one  nor  the  weird- 
ness  of  the  other.  The  book  is  reminiscent,  also,  of  "Called 
Back"  and  "  The  Moonstone."  Published  by  W.  Harris  & 
Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers ;  price,  50  cents. 


Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 

M.  Arthur  Meyer,  owner  of  the  Paris  Gaulois,  has  been 
fined  fifty  dollars  for  wounding  M.  Drumont,  author  of  "  La 
France  Juive,"  in  the  recent  duel. 

The  Paris  Morning  News  has  succeeded  in  weathering  its 
recent  trouble,  and  a  limited  liability  company  is  now  organ- 
ized which  will  carry  the  paper  on  without  change  of  editorial 
management. 

Montevideo,  the  capital  of  Uruguay,  with  a  population  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand,  has  twenty-three 
daily  newspapers,  more  than  any  other  city  in  the  world — 
three  times  as  many  as  London,  and  twice  as  many  as  New 
York. 

Journalism  throughout  Italy  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Several  of 
the  papers  in  Milan  and  Rome  are  the  best  in  the  country. 
The  Secolo,  in  the  former  city,  is  credited  with  a  circulation 
of  seventy  thousand,  and  the  Popolo  Romano,  a  sort  of  gov- 
ernment organ,  in  the  latter,  with  eighty  thousand.  These 
two  are  often  seen  outside  of  Italy;  but  most  of  the  Italian 
papers  are  mainly  local,  and  remind  one  of  our  own  country 
weeklies. 

One  feature  of  the  English  elections  worth  notice  is  the 
fact  that  four  war  correspondents  who  have  tried  to  secure 
seats  have  been  defeated,  namely :  Burleigh,  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  at  Glasgow  ;  Charles  Williams,  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  at  Leeds  ;  Hilary  Skinner,  of  the  Daily  Neivs,  in 
the  Strand,  and  Drew  Gay,  who  got  into  trouble  with  the 
Daily  Telegraph  for  telegraphing  about  English  pickets  de- 
serting their  posts  in  face  of  an  Arab  attack,  in  Cornwall. 

The  news  that  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  inthe  market, 
and  that  it  has  had  hard  work  to  find  a  purchaser  because  of 
its  general  bad  reputation,  is  a  piece  of  welcome  intelligence 
lo  everybody  who  believes  in  reputable  journalism.  It  has 
been  for  years  the  undiguised  organ  of  a  gang  of  ballot-box 
stuffers  and  corruptors  of  elections  in  Cincinnati.  In  short, 
its  reputation  has  become  so  thoroughly  bad  that  its  editor 
finds  the  city  no  longer  tolerable,  and  wishes  to  sell  out  his 
paper  and  move  away.  He  finds  to  his  dismay  that  his 
course  has  so  injured  his  newspaper  property  hat  he  can  get 
nothing  like  the  price  he  thinks  it  ought  to  bring.— Nation. 


- 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise, 


Lord  Palmerslon's  good  humor  as  a  distinct  element  of  his  char. 
is  well  known.  We  find  it  even  during  his  last  illness,  when  his  p 
cian  was  .forced  to  mention  death.  "Die,  my  dear  doctor,"  he 
claimed  ;  "  that's  the  last  thing  I  shall  do." 

A  romantic  young  lady  obtained  recently  the  desire  of  her  heart- 
met  the  poet  laureate  at  dinner,  and  the  sympathetic  hostess  eve 
ranged  that  she  should  be  placed  next  to  him.  One  remark,  and 
alone,  did  the  poet  address  to  the  gushing  maiden  at  his  side,  a 
was  this  :  "  I  like  my  mutton  in  wedges." 

In  one  of  the  latter  days  of  Fox,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  t 
parative  wisdom  of  the  French  and  English  character.  "  The  Fre 
man,"  it  was  observed,  "  delights  himself  with  the  present ;  the  ] 
lishman  makes  himself  anxious  for  the  future.  Is  not  the  French 
the  wiser?"  "  He  may  be  the  merrier,"  said  Fox  ;  "but  did  you 
hear  of  a  savage  who  did  not  buy  a  mirror  in  preference  to  a  telesco 

On  meeting,  one  day,  two  royal  dukes,  one  of  them  said  that 
had  just  been  discussing  whether  Sheridan  was  a  greater  fool 
knave.  The  wit,  placing  himself  between  them,  quickly  replied  :  "V 
faith,  I  believe  I'm  between  the  two."  His  son  said  that  werel 
Parliament,  he  would  write  on  his  lorehead,  "To  let."  "  Add  ui 
nished,"  suggested  the  father.  On  another  occasion,  when  asket 
his  tailor  for  at  least  the  interest  of  his  bill,  Sheridan  replied  :  "  It ti 
my  interest  to  pay  the  principal,  nor  my  principle  to  pay  the  interej 
*> 

A  friend  once  called  on  a  certain  German  officer,  and  found  the 
lant  veteran  in  high  spirits,  the  cause  of  which  was  that  he  had  jus 
ceived  a  new  ribbon,  or  star.  The  friend,  as  in  duty  bound,  congi 
Jated  him,  but,  knowing  that  he  had  already  so  many  decorations 
he  hardly  knew  where  to  stick  them  all,  ventured  to  observe  the 
could  scarcely  understand  his  excessive  elation.  "  I  see  you  don'i 
derstand,"  said  the  officer;  "what  pleases  me  is  that  I  have  now  e 
ribbon  and  medal  that  they  can  give — and  next  time  they  must  gii 
money." 

In  his  youth  Labouchere  was  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  waj 
some  time  the  attache  of  the  British  Legation  at  Washington.  A  vit 
called  one  day  at  the  legation  to  see  the  British  Minister.  "  He  is 
in,"  said  Labouchere.  "Never  mind;  I'll  take  a  seat  and  wait  ti! 
comes."  The  visitor  was  handed  a  chair,  on  which  he  sat  lor  aboi 
hour,  when  he  became  rather  restive  and  consulted  his  watch.  "I 
here,"  said  he,  "  I  can't  wait  forever  ;  how  much  longer  will  he  b 
"Well,"  said  the  impudent  attache,  "  he  left  for  Canada  this  afterni 
and  I  expect  him  back  in  about  six  weeks." 

John  T.  Raymond  is  fond  of  "  matching."  One  day,  in  New  Y 
he  was  introduced  to  a  poiite  young  gentleman  named  Brown,  whoi 
rather  took  to.  After  an  hour's  acquaintance,  Raymond  sugge 
that  they  "match"  dollars.  The  polite  young  gentleman  agreed, 
the  tournament  began.  At  the  end  of  another  hour  Raymond  was 
all  the  money  he  had  with  him.  He  had  not  won  once.  "V 
Brown  is  that?"  asked  he  of  a  bystander,  as  the  polite  young 
bowed  himself  out  with  subdued  regret.  "That  chap!  Why, 
Brown,  the  mind-reader,"  replied  the  bystander,  with  much  courtes 

When  Colonel  Fletcher  Webster's  regiment  arrived  in  the  vicinit 
Warrentown,  Virginia,  after  a  long  tramp,  the  men  were  hungry.  I 
ersacks  were  empty,  and  the  teams,  as  usual,  were  far  behind.  Son 
the  boys  went  out  foraging.  Webster  sat  in  front  of  his  tent  qu 
smoking,  when  a  citizen  rode  up  and  excitedly  exclaimed:  "Cole 
some  of  your  men  are  down  in  my  pasture  chasing  my  sheep, 
that  so?"  inquired  the  colonel;  "are  you  sure  they  are  my  me 
"Yes,"  said  the  Virginian,  "they  are  your  men."  "  Well,"  said  Col 
Webster,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  if  they  are  my  men  you  need  have  no] 
The  boys  have  had  a  long  march  and  they  are  very  tired.  I  don't 
lieve  they  can  catch  them." 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  was  by  nature  very  superstitious, 
following  anecdote  was  related  in  1864,  long  years  before  the  fu 
ment  of  the  prediction  that  it  contains.  Napoleon  III.  one  day  loi 
into  his  head  to  consult  the  celebrated  chiromancer,  Desbarolles, 
died  the  other  day  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Desbarolles  told  him  s 
curious  facts  respecting  his  character,  his  tastes,  and  his  past 
"Now,"  quoth  the  emperor,  "tell  me  something  about  the  ful 
Where  will  my  death  take  place,  and  by  what  malady  shall  I  di 
Desbarolles  hesitated  for  a  moment.  "  Sire,"  he  said,  at  length, 
have  asked  me  for  a  frank  response,  and  I  will  reply  to  you  frac 
You  are  destined  to  breathe  your  last  on  English  soil,  and  you  will 
ish  by  the  knife."  Very  curiously  was  the  prediction  fulfilled,  the 
the  knife  proved  to  be  not  that  of  the  assassin,  but  that  of  a  surgeo 


; 


Lord  Clare  was  indebted  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland  fo 
small  share  of  his  political  and  social  successes  in  early  life,  by  whic 
paved  the  way  for  his  elevation  to  the  Irish  Lord  Chancellorship. 
was  a  boon  companion  of  the  jovial  duke,  and  he  rivaled  General 
Leger  in  devotion  to  the  beautiful  duchess.  It  is  recorded  that 
night,  after  a  dinner  at  the  "  Castle,"  the  duchess  dipped  her  fingci 
a  water-glass,  whereupon  either  St.  Leger  or  Fitzgibbon  seized  it 
drank  off  the  contents.  "  If  you  want  another  draught,"  shouted 
duke,  "the  duchess  puts  her  feet  in  hot  water  before  going  to  bed." 
similar  but  smarter  story  is  related  of  Maria  de  Padilla,  the  lovi " 
of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  It  was  the  regular  custom  of  the  young 
to  drink  the  waters  in  which  her  majesty  had  bathed,  and  Pedro 
one  of  these  gallants  for  not  doing  so,  like  his  companions.  "  Si 
replied,  "I  should  fear  lest,  having  tasted  the  sauce,  I  should 
bird." 


Arago  had  a  large  nose,  of  which  he  was  somewhat  proud.  He 
once  riding  in  a  train,  when  a  child,  who  was  in  the  same  carnage 
who  had  watched  the  statesman  for  some  time  with  dilated  eyes,  bt 
to  cry  as  if  its  heart  would  break.  The  mother  could  not  consol 
The  little  one  was  afraid  of  the  senator's  big  nose,  and  the  moihei 
plained  that  her  child  had  just  left  the  carnival,  where  he  had  been 
ticularly  excited  by  the  display  of  large  noses.  She  concluded 
requesting  the  statesman  to  take  off  his  nose.  "  I  see,"  she  explai 
"  that  for  some  good  reason  you  are  prolonging  the  carnival." 
senator  protested  that  he  could  not  accommodate  her,  assuring  the 
that  his  proboscis  was  not  a  false  one,  but  his  own.  "  Touch  it," 
he.  The  lady  gave  a  pull  at  the  senator's  nose,  but  it  did  not  com' 
in  her  hand.  ' '  A  thousand  pardons,"  she  said ;  ' '  but  pray — oh,  p 
hide  it  with  your  hat!"  The  distinguished  statesman  complied 
this  singular  request,  continued  his  journey  with  his  nose  in  his  hat, 
the  child's  screams  subsided. 
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In  the  early  days  of  Michigan,  when  many  of  the  postoffices  ' 
carried  in  the  hats  of  the  postmasters,  one  of  them,  in  Livingston  coulV  1 
was  out  in  the  woods  one  day,  and  lost  several  letters  from  his  hat-j*  I 
day  or  two  after  that  a  pioneer  named  Bailey  came  lo  his  house  am  I  ' 
quired  if  there  was  any  mail  for  him.     "There  was  a  letter  for   * 
Bill,  but  I've  lost  it,"  was  the  reply.     '*  When?"     "  T'other  day  ir  e 
woods."     "Well,  I   want  that  letter."     "But  you  can't  git  it.    Jj 
sorry  I  lost  it,  but  that's  all  I  can  do."     "  Then   I'll  have  you  renn  "  | 
from  office. "     ' '  Look  a-here,  Bill  Bailey, "  said  the  official,  as  he  b*  0  I 
to  skin  off  his  coat,   "  I  was  appointed  to  hold  this  postomce,  and  •  ] 
bound  to  do  it.     As  a  private  citizen,  I  have  no  hard  feelings  agin  ]  ; 
as  postmaster,  I  lost  a  letter  writ  to  you  by  your  sister  in  York  Si  1  j 
as  a  representative  of  this  great  and  awful  government,  I  want  to  s;  * 
you  that  if  I  hear  two  more  words  of  sass  from  your  throat,  I'll  sup[  * 
the  insurrection  by  hanging  you  to  the  nearest  tree,  so  helpme(''> 
sir!  "     Mr.  Bailey  was,  however,  permitted  to  make  a  hunt  in  (hew  s 
for  his  letter,  and  he  found  it,  and  the  insurrection  was  suppresse  ' 
Free  Pi  ess  \ 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Entertainment  at  Del  Monte. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there   has  ever  been  a  more   enjoyable 

event  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  than  the  tableaux  which  took 

I  place  last  Saturday  evening.  The  entertainment  was  given 
to  secure  the  addition  of  a  new  chapel.  The  idea  of  erect- 
ing a  chapel  on  the  Grounds  originated  with  Miss  Crocker  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Other  ladies  were  consulted,  and,  after 
several  conversations,  it  was  decided  that  thechurch  should 
be  built.  A  committee  was  at  once  formed  comprising  Mrs. 
Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  Mrs.  Charles  N. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Kimball  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Miss  Crocker.  These  ladies  secured  from  the  Pa- 
cific Improvement  Company  the  promise  of  a  suitable  tract 
of  land  should  the  money  be  raised  to  erect  the  church. 
Another  meeting  was  held,  and  it  was  then  decided  to  give 
an  entertainment  at  the  hotel  consisting  of  tableaux.  The 
committee  secured  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Marcus  D. 
Boruck  to  supervise  the  general  business  arrangements,  and 
of  Mr.  Harry  Tevis  and  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Grismer  to  maDage 
the  production  of  the  tableaux-.  The  result  was  that  by 
Saturday  all  the  participants  had  been  drilled  thoroughly, 
and  the  affair  was  on  the  high  road  lo  success.  The  sale  of 
tickets,  at  one  dollar  each,  increased  day  by  day  until  three 
additional  orders  for  tickets  were  given  to  the  printers,  and 
fully  thirteen  hundred  were  sold.  On  Saturday  Mr.  A.  N, 
Towne  made  a  contribution  of  forty-nine  boxes  of  French 
candy,  which  were  sold  at  auction  by  Mr.  Harry  Tevis  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  hotel.  It  was  an  exciting  event,  the  bid- 
ding being  spirited.  The  boxes  brought  prices  ranging  from 
three  dollars  and  a  half  to  sixty-five  dollars  each,  the  latter 
price  being  paid  by  Mr.  Charles  Crocker.  Other  high  bid- 
ders were  Mr.  A.  N.  Towne,  who  purchased  several  boxes, 

■M     Mrs.  Tallant,   Mr.  Charles   Main,  Mr.   Lloyd   Tevis,    Mr. 

H     Harry  Tevis,  and   Mr.    M.  H.  de  Young.      Two   hundred 

"!»     copies  of  the  Spirit  of  tlte  Times  were  contributed  by  Mr. 

|      Marcus   D.    Koruck,  all  of  which  were  sold.      Mr.  J.   H. 

II  Sievers  sent  down   fifty  corsaqe  bouquets  and  fifty  bouton- 
1       nitres,  which  yielded  good  prices.      Messrs.  Francis  &  Val- 
entine contributed  the  printing  of  the  tickets  and  the  pro- 
grammes. 

The  hotel  was  jammed,  and  yet  there  was  a  large  contin- 
gent on  the  "Daisy"  train,  Saturday  night.  The  ball- 
room was  used  for  the  theatricals.  A  stage  of  goodly  pro- 
portions was  erected  at  one  end,  replete  with  all  the  neces- 
sary paraphernalia.  Seats  were  provided  for  five  hundred 
spectators,  and  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  everything  was  in 
readiness  for  the  tableaux.  The  entertainment  commenced 
with  a  Hungarian  overture  by  the  orchestra.  At  its  com- 
pletion Mrs.  Wiggin  began  the  lines  of  Tennyson's  poem, 
1(  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
succeeding  eight  tableaux.  The  red  curtains  were  drawn 
aside,  and  the  first  number  was  presented  to  view.  "  Helen 
of  Troy"  was  the  subject  chosen,  and  Miss  Crocker  repre- 
sented the  wife  of  King  Menelaus.  The  next  character  was 
"  Iphigenia,"  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytcmnes- 
tra.  Miss  Minnie  Houghton  represented  this  priestess  of 
the  temple  of  Taurus.  "Cleopatra,"  Egypt's  beautiful 
queen,  was  portrayed  by  Miss  Ethel  Sperry.  Miss  Jennie 
Filkins  represented  "Jephtha's  Daughter"  as  she  met  the 
Gileadite  warrior  with  timbrel  and  song.  "Fair  Rosa- 
mond" was  represented  by  Miss  Virginia  Hanchett.  Miss 
Bowen  portrayed  "  Margaret  Moore  "  as  she  lifted  her  veil 
to  gaze  upon  her  murdered  father's  head.  A  realistic  scene 
was  the  one  representing  "Joan  of  Arc  "  as  she  was  tied  to 
the  stake  preliminary  to  her  incineration  by  the  English  at 
the  market  place  of  Rouen.  Miss  Bessie  Shreve  repres- 
ented the  French  heroine.  The  last  scene  of  this  first  series 
showed  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw  attired  in  white  trimmed 
with  red  and  gold,  as  she  represented  "Queen  Eleanore" 
drawing  the  deadly  poison  from  King  William's  arm,  Mr. 
William  H.  Crocker  being  the  king. 

The  second  tableau  was  entitled  "  Psyche,"  and  was  cop- 
ied from  the  celebrated  painting  by  Beyschlag.  This  fair 
maiden,  who  for  her  beauty  was  worshiped  as  a  second  Ve- 
nus, was  represented  by  Mrs,  James  A.  Robinson.  She  was 
dressed  in  white,  trimmed  with  gold.  Next  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  the  "  Spanish  Serenade."  Miss  Edith  Taylor, 
as  an  Andalusian  beauty,  was  seen  at  her  window,  while  a 
cavalier,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  was  serenading  her 
with  music  from  his  guitar.  It  was  an  original  idea,  and 
was  well  executed.  Following  this  was  a  vocal  solo  by  Mrs. 
Louis  B,  Parrutt,  who  sang  "  Vorreimorir,"  by  Tosti.  The 
lady  was  in  good  voice,  and  was  warmly  applauded.  The 
gem  of  the  entertainment  was  presented  next,  in  the  tableau 
entitled  "Mary  Stuart  and  Melville."  Mrs.  F.  R.  Kimball, 
of  Boston,  was  the  Scottish  queen,  and  appeared  in  a  cos- 
tume loaned  her  by  Mme.  Modjeska.  Melville  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Harry  Tevis,  while  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford 
appeared  as  the  nun,  and  Miss  Minnie  Houghton  as  the 
maid  of  honor.  It  was  then  announced  that  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Grismer  (Phcebe  Davies)  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  recite 
"  Ben  the  Fisherboy,"  which  she  did  most  artistically. 
After  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  the  next  tableau, 
"  School  of  Vestal  Virgins,"  was  presented.  Vesta,  the  god- 
dess of  fire,  was  represented  by  Miss  Crocker.  She  was  be- 
fore her  altar,  evidently  engaged  in  giving  instructions  to 
the  vestals,  who  were  consecrated  to  her  and  to  the  service 
of  watching  the  sacred  fire.  Miss  Ethel  Sperry  held  the 
scroll  containing  the  instructions,  while  the  other  assembled 
scholars  were  Miss  Jennie  Filkins,  Miss  Mabel  Pacheco, 
Miss  Virginia  Hanchett,  Miss  Tallant,  Miss  Bessie  Shreve, 
Miss  Bowen,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  and  the  Misses  Taylor. 
This  tableau  was  taken  from  the  painting  by  Le  Roux,  which 
was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  in  Paris.  An  interesting  tableau 
was  the  one  termed  "Aquarelle."  It  was  the  reproduction 
of  a  water-color  painting  showing  the  half-length  figure  of  a 
pretty  woman  who  is  admiring  a  flower.  Mrs.  James  A. 
Robinson  was  the  subject  of  the  portrait,  and  was  encircled 
by  a  golden  frame.  After  this  came  the  tableau  "  An  Offer- 
ing to  Venus,"  Miss  Jennie  Filkins  as  Venus,  and  Miss 
Edith  Taylor  as  the  bearer  of  the  offering.  "The  Dance  of 
Memory,"  a  vocal  solo  by  Caraccioli,  was  then  rendered  by 
Miss  Virginia  Hanchett.  Signor  Galvani  accompanied  her 
on  the  piano.  The  tableau  "  Pygmalion  and  Galatea"  was 
next  on  the  list.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  represented  the 
marble  statue  just  after  it  had  been  imbued  with  life,  while 
the  Grecian  sculptor  was  portrayed  by  Mr.  Symington. 
The  last  tableau  was  the  "  Magic  Mirror."     Miss  May  Far- 

j,  the  fairy,  wielded  her  wand  above  the  mirror,  causing 

le  most  beautiful  maidens  of  the  country  to  appear  in  it  in 
succession.  The  prince,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  dreaming,  remains  quiet  as  they  pass  until 

ne  maiden — Miss  Mabel  Pacheco — was  seen,  when  he  arose 

rom  his  couch  and  kneeled  before  her,  claiming  her  as  his 

iride.     The  entertainment  was  brought  to  a  close  after  Mrs. 

original  poem,  somewhat  topical  in  its  char- 
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O.T.      Wiggin  read 
acter. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  various  scenes  presented 
were  fac  similes  of  paintings.  The  entertainment  may  be 
considered  a  success,  both  financially  and  artistically,  and 
the  participants  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  their 
Efforts  crowned  with  success.  It  is  estimated  that  the  net 
receipts  were  over  $1,500.  As  at  least  51,000  more  is  re- 
quired, another  entertainment  in  the  near  future  has  been 
deemed  advisable.  Whether  it  will  take  place  in  this  city 
3r  at  Del  Monte  has  not  been  decided  on. 

Among  the  many  who  were  present  at  Del  Monte  were  : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Ruther- 
ord,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
fevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Decker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
V.  Shaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
?.  Low,  General  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  McKeever,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Ladd, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  D. 
Soruck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  Mr.  and 
vlrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Gibbs,  Mr.  and 
\Irs.  Edward  A.  Younger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Henley  Smith, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  E.  Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Or- 
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ner,  Mr.   and  Mrs.  George   LoomLs,    Mr.  and   Mrs.  R.  C. 

Tooker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Voor- 

iies,     Mr.    and   Mrs.    E.    W.    Sells,    Mrs.    Louis   B.    Par- 

ott,   Mr.  and   Mrs.    F.    R.    Kimball   of  Boston,    Mr.  and 

tlrs,  J.   P.  Young,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac   Hecht,  Hon.  and 

•Irs.  R.  F.  Morrison,   Mrs.   N.   P.  Perine,    Mrs.  Jeremiah 

Clarke,  Mrs.  J.  O'Meara,  Mrs.  M.  Deane,  Mrs.  Romualdo 

I  'acheco,  Mrs.    Filkins  of  Marysville,   Mrs.  Clay   Greene, 

I  Irs.  George  C.  Shreve,  Mrs.  George  Hearst,  Mrs.  William 

■I.  Stewart,  Mrs.   Fred.   W.   Sharon,    Mrs.  J.   B.  Haggin, 

Irs.  John  C.  Hays,  Mrs.  E.   Le  Breton,    Mrs.  J.  B.  Wig- 

in,  Mrs.  William    Kohl,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Healey,   Mrs.  H.  N. 

:00k,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond,  Miss  Crocker,  Miss  Ethel  Sperry, 

I  liss  Mabel  Pacheco,  Miss  Jennie  Filkins,  Miss  Virginia 

I  lanchett,  Miss  Bessie  Shreve,  Miss  Bowen,  Miss   Minnie 


Houghton,  Miss  Edith  Taylor,  Miss  Mary  Taylor,  Miss 
Taylor,  Miss  Tallant,  Miss  May  Fargo,  Miss  Marie  Voor- 
hies,  Miss  Mamie  Deane,  Miss  Belle  Cohn,  Miss  Mary 
Gibbs,  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs,  Misses  McKeever,  Miss  Ada 
'Russell,  Miss  Younger,  Miss  Lillie  Brush,  Miss  Virginia 
Ortiz,  Miss  Ailene  I  vers,  MissBoruCk,  Miss  Fannie  Boruck, 
Miss  Luning,  Miss  Jennie  O'Meara,  Misses  Ryland,  Miss 
Howard,  Miss  Florence  Perine,  Miss  Flora  Low,  Miss  Dot- 
tie  Kittle,  Miss  Hays,  Miss  McMullin,  Miss  Chabot,  Miss 
Graves,  Miss  A.  M.  Chrystal,  Miss  L.  Clarke,  Miss  E. 
Clarke,  Miss  Lizzie  Sherman,  Miss  Crockett,  Miss  Mamie 
Kohl,  Miss  N.  McNeill,  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Harry  Tevis,  Mr.  Hugh  Tevis,  Mr.  Will 
S.  Tevis,  Captain  J.  W.  Dillenback,  Mr.  John  F.  Foster, 
Mr.  John  B.  Chrystal,  Mr.  W.  P..  Tubbs,  Mr.  Will  Deane, 
Mr.  A.  Symington  of  New  York,  Signor  G.  B.  Galvani, 
Mr.  Harry  Simpkins,  Mr.  E.  H.  Willson,  Mr.  Everett  N. 
Bee,  Mr.  Paul  R.  Jarboe,  Colonel  Mosbv,  Judge  Ogden 
Hoffman,  Judge  I-  E.  Ryland,  General  W.  T.  Sherman, 
U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard  Jr.,  Mr.  F.  P.  Howard,  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Swift,  Mr.  R.  M.  Tobin,  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown,  Dr. 
Edward  Parsons,  Mr.  J.  D.  Tallant,  Mr.  E.  I-  Le  Breton, 
Mr.  Mark  Requa,  Mr.  Ansel  M.  Easton,  Mr.  A.  St.  I- 
Bowie,  Mr.  P.  P.  Moore,  Mr.  H.  F.  Pierce,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Wood,  and  many  others. 


Harvard  Club  Banquet. 
The  members  of  the  Harvard  Club  held  their  regular 
quarterly  meeting  and  banquet  in  the  private  dining-room 
at  the  Maison  Doree  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week. 
President  F.  J.  Symmes  presided,  and  there  were  about 
forty  members  of  the  club  present,  in  addition  to  Professor 
Barrett  Wendell,  of  Cambridge,  who  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  evening.  After  the  transaciion  of  the  routine  ousi- 
ness  and  the  election  of  several  new  members,  dinner  was 
served.  Regrets  were  received  from  General  Sherman, 
whose  absence  from  the  city  prevented  his  attendance.  An 
excellent  menu  was  served,  and  full  justice  was  done  to  the 
good  things  provided.  Professor  Wendell,  Mr.  Prentiss, 
and  others  made  appropriate  speeches,  and  communications 
were  received  from  President  Holden  and  the  Regents  of 
the  State  University,  acknowledging  the  importance  of  the 
recent  gift  of  the  club  of  a  fellowship  prize  at  Harvard  for 
the  California  boy  who  should  be  recommended  by  the 
Academic  Council  at  Berkeley.  The  presence  of  several 
members  who  were  distinguished  as  athletes  in  their  college 
days,  and  of  some  whose  records  have  never  been  excelled, 
was  the  subject  of  much  pleasant  conversation  and  awakened 
many  reminiscences.  The  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  Harvard,  which  takes  place  in  No- 
vember is  to  be  celebrated  with  much  eclat.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  have  every  Harvard  man  on  the  coast  present.  The 
appointments  made  for  the  occasion  were  as  follows :  Orator, 
Professor  George  W.  Minns;  Odist,  Professor  Irving  String- 
ham;  Poet,  Professor  Fairfax  H.  Wheelan :  Dinner  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  William  Ashburner,  Colonel  W.  C.  Little,  and 
Major  Vanderlynn  Stow;  Music  Committee,  Dr.  George 
W.  Powers,  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Lake,  and  Mr.  Harry  Gillig. 
The  evening  was  very  enjoyably  passed.  Among  those 
present  may  be  mentioned:  President  Frank  J.  Symmes, 
Vice-President  William  C.  Little,  Secretary  Harold  Whee- 
ler, Treasurer  Pelham  W.  Ames,  Professor  Barrett  Wendell, 
Mr.  Pierre  C.  Du  Bois,  Mr.  James  S.  Severance,  Mr.  James 
M.  Troutt,  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Prentiss,  Mr.  H,  H.  Sherwood, 
Mr.  Frederick  B.  Lake,  Mr.  William  Hoff  Cook,  Mr.  T. 
Carey  Friedlander,  Mr.  Austin  S.  Tubbs,  Mr.  George  R. 
Sanderson,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Belshaw,  Mr.  OscarS.  Howard, 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Hammond,  Dr.  George  W.  Powers,  Dr. 
Washington  Ayer,  Mr.  Chesley  K.  Bonestell,  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Grimm,  Mr.  Fletcher  P.  Ryer,  Mr.  William  G.  Tiffany, 
Mr.  John  H.  Wigmore,  and  Mr.  Ramon  E.  Wilson. 

Hop  at  the  Tamalpais  Hotel. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  hops  given  at  the  Tamalpais 
Hotel  so  far  this  season  took  place  on  Saturday  evening 
last,  and  was  the  source  of  much  enjoyment  to  a  large  party 
of  sojourners  at  that  hotel,  as  well  as  many  invited  guests 
from  this  city  and  San  Rafael. 

Among  the  company  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Coleman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Cohen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Brander, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Davidson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jno.  Ten 
Eosch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  N.  Walter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo 
Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Donahue,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  O.  Devoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Pa- 
lache,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M. 
Smith,  Miss  Sears,  Rliss  Whittemore,  Miss  Eldridge,  Miss 
Hyde,  Miss  Walter,  Miss  Emma  Durbrow,  Miss  Graham, 
Miss  Fenton,  Misses  Palache,  Miss  McDonald,  Miss  Bots- 
ford,  Miss  Hall,  Miss  Wickersham,  Misses  Story,  Mrs.  H. 
M.  Newhall,  Mrs.  de  Klyn,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sawyer,  Mrs. 
Sears,  Mrs.  Whittemore,  Mrs.  Ratcliff,  Mr.  E.  W.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  F.  Ryer,  Mr.  F.  A.  Wheel- 
er, Mr.  Charles  J.  Okell,  Mr.  Gardner  Bell  Jr.,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Lindman,  Mr.  H.  Walter,  Mr.  W.  G.  Simpson,  Mr.  N.  F. 
Struhy,  Mr.  Azel  Fish,  Mr.  G.  Lingley,  Mr.  Wickersham, 
Mr.  B.  Berry,  Mr.  T.  Berry,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Newhall,  Mr 
Jno.  D.  Hanlon,  Dr.  R.  Stone,  Mr.  T.  Palache,  Mr.  W. 
Berry,  Mr.  F,  D.  DeLong,  Mr.  J.  Watt,  and  many  others. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Ormsby,  of  Sacramento,  has  gone  to  New 
York  to  meet  his  sister,  Mrs-  S.  W.  Sanderson,  and  the 
Misses  Sibyl  and  Jennie  Sanderson,  who  are  expected  to  ar- 
rive there  to-day  from  Europe.  They  will  proceed  to  this 
city  at  once.    ' 

Miss  Eleanor  Calhoun  accompanied  Mrs.  George  Hearst 
from  the  East. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  has  returned  to  the  city,  after  a 
long  sojourn  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Ben  Holladay  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to 
friends  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs  has  returned  from  New  York. 

Mr.  John  W.  Alackay  went  to  Virginia  City  last  Sunday, 
to  remain  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Townsend  has  returned  from  Washington, 
where  she  has  been  for  several  months. 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Younger,  Miss  Ada  Russell,  and  the 
Misses  Younger  have  been  passing  several  weeks  at  Del 
Monte.  Dr.  E.  A.  Younger  visited  them  last  Saturday,  and 
returned  to  the  city  on  Monday. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Hager  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Gil- 
roy  Hot  Springs. 

Mrs,  Theresa  Fair  and  Miss  Tessie  Fair  are  still  stopping 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Mamie  Deane  and  Miss  Belle  Cohn,  who  visited  Mrs. 
de  Young  at  Del  Monte  last  week,  returned  home  on  Sun- 
day evening. 

Hon.  Jesse  D.  Carr,  of  Salinas,  was  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
during  the  first  of  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  and  Mr.  William  H. 
Crocker  came  up  from  Del  Monte  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Miss  Crocker  has  remained  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R.  Kimball,  of  Boston,  who  have  been 
sojourning  at  Del  Monte,  have  been  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
since  Monday. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Fred.  Cox,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Jobson,  and  Miss 
Hattie  Knox,  of  Sacramento,  came  to  the  city  on  Monday, 
and  went  to  Santa  Cruz  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker  passed  Saturday  and  Sunday  at 
Del  Monte. 

Mr.  John  E.  Holloway  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Holloway  went  to 
the  Yosemite  Valley  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs  have  returned  from  Calistoga, 
and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Drury  Melone,  of  Oak  Knoll,  was  in  the  city  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Young  visited  Del  Monte  last  Sun- 
day. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  were  guests  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  during  the  early  part  of  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiting  are  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mrs.  Creed  Haymond  returned  from  Sacramento  on  Sun- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  M.  H.  de  Young  and  Mrs.  Deane  have  re- 
turned from  an  extended  sojourn  at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Mary  Gibbs  has  been  sojourning  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  J.  Leroy  Nickel  went  to  Sacramento  last 
Sunday. 

Mr.  Josiah  Stanford  and  Mr-  Ariel  Lathrop  have  been  at 
Vina  most  of  the  week. 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  and  Mrs.  F  'ward  Martin  are  so- 
journing in  Los  Angeles. 


Miss  Marie  Voorhies  has'been  passing  several  weeks  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Charlton,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  visiting 
friends  here. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  David  McClure  have  returned  from  an 
extended  Eastern  trip. 

Major  and  Mrs.  L.  Chase,  of  San  Diego,  are  making  their 
second  visit  to  .'Etna  Springs,  and  are  being  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  waters. 

Miss  Jennie  Filkins  has  been  enjoying  the  beautiful 
weather  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  S.  Huff  and  the  Misses  Jennie,  Callie,  Mamie,  and 
Laura  Huff,  of  San  Leandro,  have  returned  from  a  pleasant 
sojourn  at  j*Etna  Springs. 

Miss  Ethel  Sperry  came  up  from  Del  Monte  on  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Sharon  have  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  Eastern  States. 

Signor  Galvani  made  a  special  trip  to  Del  Monte  to  play 
for  Mrs.  Parrott  and  Miss  Virginia  Hanchett  at  the  enter- 
tainment last  Saturday  evening. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Bee  is  at  Homestead  Cottage,  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine,  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Lizzie  Parks  has  returned  from  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs. 

Mrs.  Peter  Decker  is  passing  the  month  at  Del  Monta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hastings  and  Miss  Ella  Hast- 
ings are  spending  a  few  weeks  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  in  St. 
Helena. 

Miss  Maud  Estee  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Brig- 
ham,  at  her  home  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  has  returned  home,  after  pass- 
ing three  weeks  at  Del  Monte. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  of  Oakland,  are  trav- 
eling in  Oregon- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith  Coit  have  returned  from  Sazila 
Cruz. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  passed  Saturday  and  Sunday 
at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  F.  Wittram  and  Miss  Lena  Wittram  have  returned 
from  a  few  weeks  sojourn  at  Sausalito. 

Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  has  gone  to  Silver  Lake,  Oregon,  to 
attend  to  some  cattle  business. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Peter  B.  Simmons  are  rusticating  near  In- 
gram's. 

Mr.  Ferd  C.  Peterson,  Mr.  Cutler  Paige,  Mr.  Thoioias 
Dowling,  and  Mr.  Frank  B.  Peterson  returned  to  the  city 
on  Monday  from  a  short  visit  to  Ingram's. 

Mr.  Francis  G.  Newlands  is  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  George  Crocker  will  return  soon  to  his  cattle  ranch  in 
Utah. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Brigham  Is  passing  a  few  weeks  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  May  Wickersham  has  been  visiting  friends  in  San 
Rafael. 

Miss  Blanche  Castle  has  relumed  from  a  pleasant  visit  to 
Miss  Jennie  Martel  at  Menlo  Park. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Boalt  and  Miss  Ella  Boalt  are  vis- 
iting friends  in  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Poett  have  returned  to  the  city,  after 
a  month's  visit  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Wallace  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  John  Mc- 
Mullin at  Casa  Blanca. 

Miss  Marie  Dillon  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  sojotirn 
at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Hamilton,  of  Oakland,  is  at  Byron  Springs. 

Misses  Cora  and  Florence  Caduc  have  returned  from 
Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Mabel  Bermingham  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Captain  and  Airs.  J.  B.  Coghlan  at  Mare  Island. 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Willey  and  Miss  Belle  Smith  have  returned 
from  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Fred  L.  Wooster  has  been  in  this  city  a  few  days  this 
week,  but  has  returned  to  the  Napa  Soda  Springs- 
Miss  Kate  Felton  is  at  Long  Branch,  recuperating,  after 
passing  the  winter  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Edwards  Roberts  went  to  Santa  Barbara  last  Mon- 
day, to  be  married. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Theobald  are  at  Sausalito. 

Major  J.  L.  Rathbone  is  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson  and  the  Misses  Sallie  and 
Nellie  Stetson  are  expected  here  by  steamer  on  the  28th  in- 
stant from  Portland,  Oregon.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Stetson  will 
come  down  overland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmiedell,  Miss  Nettie  Schmieden, 
Mrs.  Warren,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Peters,  Miss  Matie  Peters,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Peters  returned  home  last  Monday  on  the 
steamer  Santa  Rosa,  after  a  long  and  enjoyable  sojourn  at 
Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Augustine  Haraszthy  has  been  visiting  friends  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A,  B.  Sperry,  of  Stockton,  are  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Foye  and  Miss  Stevenson,  of  Sacramento, 
were  in  the  city  on  Wednesday. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier,  who  have  been  passing 
the  summer  in  Oakland,  are  now  at   the  Hotel  Bella  Vista. 

Miss  Lizzie  Hull  and  Miss  Addie  Mills,  who  have  been 
passing  a  few  weeks  at  Menlo  Park,  came  to  the  city  on 
Thursday,  and  are  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Hon,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Denson,  of  Sacramento,  were  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  several  days  this  week. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Rev.  William  H.  Hill,  chaplain  at  San  Cjuentin,  and  Mrs. 
Hill  will  hold  a  reception  in  honor  of  their  golden  wedding 
on  Wednesday  evening,  July  28th,  at  1411  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue, 

Among  those  present  at  a  recent  private  reception  given 
by  Mrs.  President  Cleveland  we  noticed  the  names  of  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Grow  and  daughter,  Miss  Nellie,  of  this  city,  who 
are  passing  a  few  weeks  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Captain  William  L.  Haskin,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
enjoying  a  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  John  W.  Dillenback,  U.  S.  A.,  has  returned 
from  a  week's  sojourn  at  Del  Monte. 


Organ  Concert. 
Mr.  S.  B.  Whiteley  gave  his  second  organ  concert  at  Met- 
ropolitan Hall  last  Saturday  afternoon.      Miss  Alice  Dyer, 
soprano,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Alexine,  tenor,  assisted.     The  fol- 
lowing programme  was  rendered : 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C.    J.  S.  Bach.     1685 — 1750. 
Andante  in  B  Flat.     F.  Schubert.^    1797—1828. 
Vocal — Aria  from    Stabat,    "  Cujus    An  imam."      Rossini. 

i792-ri868.     By  Mr.  E.  P.  Alexine. 
Concerto  in  G.     Handel.     1685 — 1750. 
Vocal — Valse.      "L'Enchantress."      L.   Arditi.      By   Miss 

Alice  Dyer. 
Fantaisie  sur  "  0  Sanctissima."     F.  Lux. 
Scherzo  from  "  Reformation  Symph."    Mendelssohn.     1809 

—1847. 
Vocal — Duet,  "Una   Notte  a  Venezia."     Lucantom.     By 

Miss  Dyer  and  Mr.  Alexine. 
Ouverture — "  Leonore,"  No.  3.     Beethoven.     1770 — 1828. 
The  third  concert  will  take  place  this  afternoon.     Mrs.  G. 
A.  Story,  contralto,  and  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  basso,  will  be 
the  vocalists. 

♦ ■ 

A  short  time  back  the  pastry  and  bakery  department  of 
the  Palace  Hotel  was  remodeled,  and  now  a  complete  and 
thorough  change  has  been  made  in  the  culinary  department. 
Friednch  Mergcnthaler  has  been  engaged  as  cltef,  in  the 
place  of  Jules  A.  Harder.  Mr.  Mergenthaler  has  been  for 
years  chef  of  the  Steward- Hilton  chain  of  hotels,  including 
the  Metropolitan  and  Park  Avenue  of  New  York  and  the 
Grand  Union  and  Windsor  of  New  York.  E.  B.  Barnard, 
who  was  formerly  cook  in  the  restaurant,  is  now  back  in  his 
old  place. 


Three  numbers  from  Edgar  S.  Kelly's  music  to  "Mac- 
beth  "  were  on  the  programme  of  the  evening  concert  of  the 
tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Music  Teachers'  National 
Association,  which  took  plack  in  Boston  a  few  days  ago. 
They  were  the  introduction  to  the  second  act,  the  Gallic 
March)  and  the  Defeat  of  Macbeth,  and  elicited  long  and 
enthusiastic  praise  from  the  Boston  critics.  Of  the  Intro- 
duction, the  Transcript  says:  "Weber,  Schumann,  and 
Wagner  in  collaboration  could  not  have  produced  with  an 
orchestra  deeper  shadows  or  more  intense  mourn  fulness." 


Undoubtedly  the  oldest  steam  pack:;  ;□ 

existence  is  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental;  I 
known  as  the  "  P.  and  O.,"  which  in  1837,  as  the 
Peninsular  Company,  entered  into  a  government  con 
tract  to  carry  mails  from  Falmouth  to  Lisbon,  Gibral- 
tar, and  other  of  the  Peninsular  ports,  a  service  which 
had  been  previously  executed  by  sailing  packets,  with 
much  irregularity,  uncertainty,  and  general  delay, 
three  weeks,  as  a  rule,  being  taken  between  Lisbon 
and  London.  The  first  steam  vessel  of  the  company 
was  the  William  Fawcett,  a  small,  wooden  paddle- 
boat,  little  bigger  than  a  modern  tugboat,  built  in  the 
year  1829,  seventy-four  feet  long  and  two  hundred 
and  six  tons  measurement,  with  engines  of  sixty- 
horse  power.  From  this  insignificant  little  ship  the 
fleet  has  steadily  grown,  till  it  now  comprises  sixty- 
two  magnificent  screw  steamers,  measuring  181,694 
tons,  all  of  which  have  been  built  during  the  last  ten 
years,  thirteen  of  them  constructed  of  steel,  and  the 
remainder  of  iron.  In  1849  the  company's  tender  for 
a  mail  service  between  India  and  China  was  accepted 
under  a  royal  charter  of  incorporation,  and  on  the 
24th  of  September,  1842,  the  Hindustan,  as  the  pio- 
neer of  the  Oriental  squadron  of  the  fleet,  sailed  from 
Southampton.  The  mail  contracts  now  extended  to 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia;  and,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  services,  the  vessels— which,  placed 
bow  and  stern,  would  extend  to  four  miles,  and  give 
employment  ashore  and  afloat  to  ten  thousand  men 
— steamed  last  year  two  hundred  and  and  thirty-four 
thousand  nautical  miles,  or  as  much  as  one  hundred 
and  eight  times  round  the  world.  The  three  largest 
and  most  powerful  vessels  of  the  fleet  are  the  Rome 
(5,013),  the  Carthage  (4,911).  and  the  Massitia  (4,- 
908),  each  of  which  has  an  effective  horse-power  of 
five  thousand,  and,  like  all  of  the  "  P.  and  O."  ves- 
sels, is  divided  into  water-tight  compartments,  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  admiralty  requirements  for  war  cruis- 
ers, several  of  them  already  being  engaged  for  such 
purposes  by  the  government 


A  short  time  since  two  individuals  were  lying  in 
one  room  very  sick,  one  with  brain  fever  and  the 
other  with  an  aggravated  case  of  the  mumps.  They 
were  so  low  that  watchers  were  needed  every  night ; 
and  it  was  thought  doubtful  if  the  one  sick  of  fever 
could  recover.  A  gentleman  was  engaged  to  watch 
over  night,  his  duty  heing  to  wake  the  nurse  when- 
ever it  became  necessary  to  administer  medicine.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  both  watcher  and  nurse  fell 
asleep.  The  man  with  the  mumps  was  watching  the 
clock,  and  saw  that  it  was  time  to  give  the  fever  pa- 
tient his  potion.  He  was  unable  to  speak  aloud  or 
to  move  any  portion  of  his  body  except  his  arms; 
but,  seizing  a  pillow,  he  managed  to  strike  the  watcher 
on  the  face  with  it.  Thus  suddenly  awakened,  the 
watcher  sprang  from  his  seat,  falling  to  the  floor,  and 
awakening  both  the  nurse  and  the  fever  patient. 
The  incident  struck  the  sick  men  as  very  ludicrous, 
and  they  laughed  heartily  at  it  for  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  When  the  doctor  came  in  in  the 
morning  he  found  his  patients  vastly  improved  ;  said 
he  never  knew  so  sudden  a  turn  for  the  better,  and 
both  were  soon  up  and  well.  Who  says  laughter  is  not 
the  best  of  medicines?  And  this  reminds  the  writer 
of  another  case.  A  gentleman  was  suffering  from  an 
ulcerated  throat,  which  at  length  became  so  swollen 
that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  His  household  came 
to  his  bedside  to  bid  him  farewell.  Each  individual 
shook  hands  with  the  dying  man,  and  then  went  away 
weeping.  Last  of  all  came  a  pet  ape,  and,  shaking 
the  man's  hand,  went  away  also  with  its  hands  over 
its  eyes.  It  was  so  ludicrous  a  sight  that  the  patient 
was  forced  to  laugh,  and  laughed  so  heartily  that  the 
ulcer  broke  and  his  life  was  saved. 


London  Truth  tells  this  story  of  a  fraud  practiced 
by  a  dealer  iri  old  curiosities :  A  marvelous  altar- 
piece,  worth  any  amount,  was  sold  in  Spain,  I  think, 
to  an  English  dealer  for  £20,000.  The  vender  stip- 
ulated that  the  work  should  not  be  shown  in  public 
for  twelve  months,  his  expressed  reason  being  that 
the  noble  family  to  whom  it  belonged  did  not  wish  it 
known  that  they  were  so  poor  as  to  be  compelled  to 
sell.  On  a  similar  condition  the  dealer  sold  it  for 
£40,000  to  a  French  millionaire,  who,  true  to  his 
word,  kept  his  treasure  concealed  for  the  time  agreed. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  however,  he  arranged  a 
breakfast  party  of  connoisseurs,  and  after  the  meal 
exhibited  his  wonder,  and  invited  expressions  of  ap- 
proval. They  did  not  come  unanimously,  for  one 
young  gentleman  remarked  that  his  uncle,  Don  Some- 
thing-or-other,  had  the  original.  Of  course  there  was 
a  great  to-do,  and  the  truth  was  soon  ferreted  out. 
Small  pieces  of  the  original  had  been  stolen,  it  ap- 
peared, from  time  to  time,  and  replaced  by  skillful 
fac  similes,  so  that  gradually  a  second  specimen  had 
been  built  up.  There  were,  therefore,  two  of  the 
most  magnificent  fifteenth-century  gold  and  silver 
altar-pieces,  but  neither  was  wholly  genuine.  Some- 
body had  to  be  prosecuted,  and  as  the  dealer  was 
rich,  he  returned  the  money  to  his  customer,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  assisting  the  ingenious  copyist  to  a 
term  of  penal  servitude. 


Clay  Allison,  a  Las  Vegas  cowboy,  or,  as  his  ad- 
vancing years  demand,  cowman,  sold  a  lot  of  steers 
at  Cheyenne  the  other  day  at  a  good  profit,  and  then 
went  to  a  dentist  to  get  an  aching  tooth  attended  to. 
The  dentist,  seeing  a  chance  to  make  something, 
bored  a  hole  in  a  sound  tooth  of  Clay's  and  attempted 
to  fill  it,  but.  being  a  bungler,  broke  the  tooth.  Alli- 
son got  mad  and  went  to  another  dentist,  who  told 
him  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a  quack.  The  cow- 
man went  back  to  the  first  dentist,  picked  up  a  pair 
of  his  forceps,  knocked  him  down,  yanked  his  mouth 
open,  jerked  out  a  sound  double  tooth,  grabbed  for 
another,  caught  a  front  tooth  and  a  piece  of  the  upper 
lip,  and  was  tugging  away  at  these  when  the  shrieks 
of  the  quack  drew  a  crowd,  who  took  the  enraged 
cattleman  off,  and  ended  the  performance. 


The  first  city  in  Europe  where  electricity  has  been 
entirely  substituted  for  gas  for  street-lighting  is  the 
town  of  Hernosand,  in  Switzerland.  The  motive- 
power  is  water,  which  is  very  plentiful  there,  render- 
ing the  light  cheaper  than  gas. 


A  Parisian  sneak-thief's  pickpocket-book  was  lately 
exhumed  at  a  fair.  Its  pages  contained  all  the  promis- 
ing "  fixtures"  of  the  approaching  season,  weddings, 
funerals,  bazaars,  millinery  openings,  and  other  events 
profitable  to  the  perfesh. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Ravensburg,  in  Wiir- 
temberg.  have  protested  against  the  telephone,  lately 
introduced  there,  on  the  ground  of  its  attracting 
lightning,  and  so  proving  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
city. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


CDcoatM 


The  most  delicious  preparation  of  Chocolate.     Highest  en- 
comium- from  celebrated  physicians  of  both  schools. 

.Is,  and  children  hnd  it  without  an  equal. 

ALBERT  MAF  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coaat* 


HAIR 

POcnmnw  a  vitality  of  its  own  that  often 

outlives  the  rest  of  the  physical  organism. 

More  frequently, however,  eitherthrougn 

inherent    weakness,    or   aire,    it 

.  turns  gray,  or  fades  early. 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

U  sea  :"  the  scalp  autl  liair; 
strengthens  hair  thai  is  naturally  weak; 
nourishes  and  invigorates  torpid  hair  roots, 
causing  a  new,  vigorous,  and  luxuriant 
growth  of  hair  on  bald  heada :  and  restores 
pristine  freshness,  color,  and  lustre  to 
faded  and  gray  hair. 
Avkb's  Hair  Vigor  is  also  a 

Toilet  Luxury 

Superior  to  all  other  preparations  for  the 
dressing  of  the  hair.  It  imparts  pliancy, 
silken  softness,  lustre  and  luxuriance  of 
growth,  and  not  only  cures  Scald  Head, 
Itching  Humors,  Tetter  Sore?.  Dandruff, 
etc.,  but  averts  them,  and  prevents  the 
hair  falling  off  and  turning  gray. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  druggists. 


Apollinaris 

theOUEENoftable 

WATERS 


••-Vo  amount  of  pure  ocean  air  in  tlie 
lungs  can  neutralise  the  bad  effects  of 
polluted  irater  in  the  stomach." 

New  York  Herald. 
ANNUAL   SALE,   lO    MILLIONS. 
Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  6°  Mitt.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 
For  Sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

So.  16  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PARAISO    SPRINGS, 

no.VTEKEV  COUNTY,  CAL. 


THE  CARLSBAD  OF  AMERICA. 


New  Management.       New  Improvements. 


The  most  beautiful,  most  invigorating,  most  easy  of  access 
of  all  Mineral  Spring  resorts.  1,500  feel  above  the  sea 
level.  Take  San  Jose  cars  10.40  morning,  and  arrive  at 
Springs  at  dinner. 

J.  G.  FOSTER,  Proprietor, 
lilt    Kin  IM,  Resident  Physician. 

Telegraph,  Express,  and  Post  Offices. 


ELEGANT    ASSORTMENT 

BURR 

BEDS 

For  tale  by  the 

BIRR   FOLDING  BED   €0., 

•03  MARKET  STUEET,  8.  P. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.   W.   CLARK  &  CO. 

>.r,  and  ».i;  Mnrkrl  street. 


BILL   NYE'S    BUDGET. 

Francisco  Pizarro's  Career. 

Perhaps  the  history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
has  never  furnished  a  more  wonderful  example  of  the 
self-made  man  than  may  be  found  in  the  person  of 
Francisco  Pizarro,  a  gentleman  who  came  to  Ameri- 
ca about  1510,  intending  to  grow  up  with  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Pizarro  was  born  at  Truxillo,  bpain.  about 
1471.  His  father  was  a  Spanish  colonel  of  foot,  and 
his  mother  was  a  peasant  girl  who  admired  and  re- 
spected the  dashing  colonel  very  much,  but  felt  that 
she  had  scruples  about  marriage,  and  so,  although 
years  afterward  Francisco  tried  his  best  to  make  a 
match  between  his  father  and  mother,  they  were  never 
married.  It  is  said  that  this  embittered  his  whole 
life.  None  but  those  who  have  experienced  it  can 
fully  realize  what  it  is  to  have  a  thankless  parent, 

Pizarro 's  mother's  name  was  Estramadura.  This 
was  her  maiden  name.  It  was  a  name  which  seemed 
to  harmonize  well  with  her  rich,  pickled-olive  com- 
plexion, and  so  she  retained  it  all  her  life.  Her  son 
did  not  have  many  early  advantages,  for  he  was  neg- 
lected by  his  mother  and  allowed  to  grow  up  a  swine- 
herd, and  it  is  even  said  that  he  was  suckled  by  swine 
in  his  infancy  while  his  giddy  mother  joined  in  the 
mad  whirl  at  the  skating-rink.  We  can  hardly  im- 
agine anything  more  pitiable  than  the  condition  of  a 
little  child  left  to  rustle  for  nourishment  among  the 
black-and-tan  hogs  of  Spain,  while  his  father  played 
eld  sledge  on  the  frontier  in  the  regular  army  and  his 
mother  stood  on  her  Spanish  head  and  wrote  her 
cigar-box  name  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  rink. 

Poor  little  Pizarro  had  none  of  the  modern  advan- 
tages, therefore,  and  his  education  was  extremely 
crude.  The  historian  says  that  he  grew  up  a  bold, 
ignorant,  and  brutal  man.  He  came  to  what  was 
then  called  Spanish  America  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine 
years,  and  assisted  Mr.  Balboa  in  discovering  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Having  heard  of  the  existence  of  Peru, 
with  all  its  wealth,  Pizarro  secured  a  band  of  self- 
made  men  like  himself,  and  lit  out  for  that  province 
for  the  purpose  of  conquering  it  if  he  liked  it  and 
bringing  home  some  solid  silver  teapots  and  gold- 
lined  card-receivers  He  was  engaged  in  gathering 
this  line  of  goods  and  working  them  off  on  the  pawn- 
broker for  twenty-one  years,  during  which  time  he  did 
not  get  killed,  but  coniinued  to  enjoy  a  reasonable 
degree  of  health  and  strength. 

Although  Peru  at  that  time  was  quite  densely  pop- 
ulated with  an  industrious  and  wealthy  class  of 
natives,  Pizarro  subdued  her  with  one  hundred  and 
ten  foot  soldiers  armed  with  old-fashioned  muskets, 
that  had  those  full-blown  barrels,  with  muzzles  on 
them  like  the  business  end  of  a  tuba  horn,  sixty- 
seven  mounted  men,  and  two  toy  cannon  loaded  with 
carpet-tacks.  With  no  education,  and,  what  was 
still  harder  to  bear,  the  inner  consciousness  that  his 
parents  were  plain,  common,  every-day  people,  whose 
position  in  life  would  not  advance  him  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Peruvians,  he  battled  on.  His  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success,  insomuch  that  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1532  peace  was  declared,  and  he  could 
breathe  the  free  air  once  more  without  fear  of  getting 
a  bronze  arrow-head  mixed  up  with  his  kidneys  when 
his  back  was  turned.  ' '  For  the  first  time  in  two 
years,"  says  the  historian,  "  Pizarro  was  able  to  take 
off  his  tin  helmet  and  his  sheet-iron  corset  at  night, 
when  he  lay  down  to  rest,  or  undismayed  go  forth 
bareheaded  and  wearing  only  his  crinkled  seersucker 
coat  and  a  pair  of  sandals  at  the  twilight  hour,  and 
till  midnight  wander  alone  amid  the  famous  guano 
groves  of  Peru." 

Such  is  the  history  of  a  man  who  never  even  knew 
how  to  write  his  own  name.  He  won  fame  for  him- 
self and  great  wealth,  without  an  education  or  a  long, 
dark-blue  lineage.  Pizarro  was  like  Job.  You  know 
we  sometimes  sing : 

Oh,  Job,  he  was  a  fine  young  lad, 

Sing  glory  hallelujah. 
His  heart  was  good,  but  his  blood  was  bad, 

Sing  glory  hallelujah. 

So  Pizarro  could  not  brag  on  his  blood,  and  his 
education  was  not  classical.  He  could  not  write  his 
name,  though  he  tried  faithfully  for  many  years.  Day 
after  day,  during  the  campaign,  and  late  into  the 
night,  when  the  yaller  dogs  of  Lima  came  forth  with 
their  Peruvian  bark,  he  would  get  his  orderly  ser- 
geant to  set  him  the  copy  : 

"  Paul  may  plant  and  Apollinaris  water,  but  it  is 
Providence  that  giveth  the  increase." 

Then  Pizarro  would  bring  out  his  writing  material 
and  his  tongue,  and  try  to  write,  but  he  never  could 
do  it  His  was  not  a  studious  mind.  It  was  more 
on  the  knock-down -and-drag-out  order. 

Pizarro  was  made  a  marquis  in  after  years.  He 
was  also  made  a  corpse.  He  acquired  the  latter  po- 
sition toward  the  close  of  his  life.  He,  at  one  time, 
married  the  Inca's  daughter,  and  founded  a  long  line 
of  grandees,  marquises,  and  maccaroni  sculptors, 
whose  names  may  be  found  on  the  covers  of  imported 
cigar-boxes  and  in  the  topmost  tier  of  the  wrought- 
iron  resorts  of  our  best  penitentiaries. 

Pizarro  lived  a  very  busy  life  during  the  conquest, 
some  days  killing  as  many  as  seventy  and  eighty  Pe- 
ruvians, between  sun  and  sun.  But  death  at  last 
crooked  his  finger  at  the  marquis,  and  he  slept  We 
all  brag  and  blow  our  horn  here  for  a  few  brief  years, 
it  is  true,  but  when  the  grim  reaper,  with  his  new  and 
automatic  twine-binder,  comes  along,  he  gathers  us 
in— the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  ignorant  and  the 
educated,  the  plain  and  the  beautiful,  the  young  and 
the  old,  those  who  have  just  sniffed  the  sweet  and 
dew-laden  air  of  life's  morning,  and  those  who  are 
foot-sore,  and  weary,  and  waiting— all  alike  must  bow 
to  the  sickle  that  goes  on  cutting  closer  and  closer  to 
us  even  when  we  sleep. 

Had  Pizarro  thought  more  about  this  matter,  he 
would  have  been  ahead  to-day.— Chicago  Neva. 


' 


—  Aver's  Cathartic  Pills  promptly  relieve 

the  stomach,  correct  foul  breath  and  an  unpleasant 
taste,  and  cure  constipation. 


—  The  more  misfit  institutions  the  better 
for  Mullcr,  the  Uptican,  135  Montgomery  Street,  near 
Bush. 


DECKER 

BROTHERS^  *  ■ 


■■living  Inlly  tmtrrt  every  Plnnn  nf  nny  repute 
in:imiM.  lure  cl  In  (III-  riiimlri  unit  KnruiM-,  ■  run 
rhi-rr'nllj.  truthfully,  mill  untie. Itntlnclv  „ny  that  1 
prefer  Ilerker  Brother. ■  to  nil  nlhi-m,  null  will  a»e  NO 
ill  III  i:  for  my  nmr.rl-  viheu   ■  eim  c.htiiln   viinr-. 

"JILIA    KlYE-klM;." 

KOHLER   &  CHASE, 

SOLE. AGENTS   FOR    THE   PAOIFIC  STATES. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

Cheese  is  a  muscle-making  food,  and  in  Europe  it 
is  used  by  the  peasant  and  working  classes  to  an  ex- 
tent that  has  no  general  parallel  here.  To  people 
who  work  and  who  can  not  buy  meat,  it  is  almost  a 
necessity :  and  the  quantity  a  laborer  can  eat  of  it 
with  impunitv.  where  meat  is  forbidden  by  its  high 
price,  would  surprise  one  who  simply  takes  a  crumb 
occasionally  with  the  final  course  of  an  excellent  din- 
ner. The  peasant  of  Southern  Europe  who  has 
plenty  of  olive  oil  and  cheese  and  coarse  brown  bread 
is  not  a  badly  fed  person.  He  is  not  quite  a  vegeta- 
rian, but  he  is  not  carniverous  enough  to  cause  loss 
of  life  on  account  of  his  appetite,  or  to  seriously  in- 
fringe on  the  vegetarian's  creed.  Hitherto,  and 
mainly,  American  cheese  has  been  largely  of  two 
kinds  only,  whether  made  in  a  factory  or  in  a  farm- 
er's family.  One  would  be  what  we  know  as  whole- 
milk  cheese,  and  the  other  as  skim-milk,  or  partially 
so.  There  are  kinds,  to  be  sure,  that  get  a  flavor 
from  an  imperfect  following  of  the  primitive  process 
by  which  most  cheeses  are  made — such  as  the  over- 
dosed rennet  variety,  and  the  variety  which  has  a 
taste  of  sour  milk.  And  there  is  the  so-called  Dutch, 
or  cottage  cheese,  which  is  not  Dutch  at  all.  This 
requires  no  press.  Beyond  these  varieties  and  a  few 
pineapple-shapes,  which  sometimes  have  special  care 
in  the  making,  we  have  nothing  to  offer.  When  we 
think  of  the  Cheddar,  Stilton,  Edam,  Parmesan, 
Gruyere,  Neufchalel,  Sweizer.  Roquefort,  Fromage 
de  Brie,  Limberger,  and  the  many  other  kinds  which 
can  be  had  in  Europe,  we  can  see  how  far  in  its  in- 
fancy the  cheese  manufacture  still  is  in  our  country. 
The  fact  that  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin, and  Illinois  attempts  are  now  being  made  to 
imitate  some  of  these  choice  foreign  varieties,  gives 
us  hope  for  the  future  ;  but  these  attempts,  if  success- 
ful, will  not  by  any  means  supply  the  demand  that 
can  be  created  by  them.  For  the  best  foreign  cheese 
we  now  have  to  pay  from  twenty-five  to  forty  cents 
and  upward  per  pound,  and  while  milk  can  be  pro- 
duced at  so  small  cost  per  quart  as  it  can  be  on  vast 
tracts  of  farming  land  here,  there  ought  to  be  an  un- 
told profit  coming  to  any  farmer  or  company  who 
will  fairly  or  reasonably  reproduce  at  home  an  article 
that  will  take  the  place  of  any  prime  foreign  variety. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  best  kinds  of  cheese 
in  Europe  are  not  made  carelessly.  The  processes  by 
which  they  are  produced  are  never  relaxed.  Toil- 
some and  various  as  they  may  be,  they  are  gone  over 
with  faithfully.  In  some  the  universal  rennet  or 
fourth  stomach  of  the  calf  is  not  used,  but  hydro- 
chloric acid  takes  its  place.  One  kind,  after  being 
specially  prepard,  is  cured  in  canvas.  The  Roque- 
fort is  made  in  a  special  place  in  France  from  ewes' 
or  goats'  milk.  Some  are  made  of  cream  entirely 
— as  the  famous  Brie,  for  instance— and  others  of  the 
cream  taken  from  an  evening's  milking  and  added  to 
the  whole  milk  of  the  following  morning.  It  is  said 
that  in  England  there  are  half  skim-milk  cheeses 
made  which  are  excellent  of  their  kind,  something  be- 
ing added  by  the  mode  of  making  which  not  only 
makes  up  for  the  absence  of  the  butter  element  lost 
by  the  skim,  but  which  can  not  be  secured  where  the 
butter  particles  are  too  numerous.  One  kind  in 
France  has  to  go  through  three  consecutive  stages  of 
mold  in  the  curing,  and  is  not  ready  until  the  third 
one  has  been  scraped  off.  It  was  said  of  the  German 
emperor,  when  he  ate  cheese  upon  the  Alps  and  re- 
membered it  with  delight  on  his  return  home,  that  he 
sent  to  Switzerland  for  the  very  cow  that  was  the  au- 
thor of  its  milky  substance.  But  when  the  cheese 
from  the  Germanized-Swiss  cow  was  brought  to  him, 
he  did  not  find  it  the  same  article,  and  he  complained 
to  his  farmer  about  it.  "  Ah,  sire,"  said  the  farmer, 
' '  you  must  buy  and  bring  home  the  Alps  if  you  want 
me  to  make  you  that  kind  of  cheese," 
* 

The  strawberry  is  widely  diffused,  being  found  in- 
digenous in  most  parts  of  the  temperate  zone.  Bo- 
tanically  the  strawberry  belongs  to  the  genus  fiosa- 
cecE,  or  rose  tribe,  and  the  part  we  eat  is  not  a  berry, 
or  even  a  fruit,  but  it  is  merely  a  fleshy  receptacle,  the 
true  fruit  being  the  ripe  carpels  which  are  scattered 
over  its  surface  in  the  form  of  minute  grains,  looking 
like  seeds,  which  they  really  are  not,  for  the  seed  is 
inclosed  inside  of  the  shell  of  the  carpel.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  contrary  to  the  raspberry — here  you  throw 
away  the  receptacle,  under  the  name  of  the  core, 
never  suspecting  that  it  is  the  very  part  you  had  been 
feasting  upon  in  the  strawberry.  In  one  case  the  re- 
ceptacle robs  the  carpels  of  all  their  juices  in  order  to 
become  gorged  and  bloated  at  their  expense  ;  in  the 
other  case  the  carpels  act  in  the  same  selfish  manner 
upon  the  receptacle.  In  ancient  history  we  do  not 
find  the  strawberry  mentioned  by  the  old  Greek  au- 
thors, and  it  is  but  slightly  so  by  Virgil,  Ovid,  and 
Pliny.  The  first  author,  in  his  third  Eclogue,  enu- 
merates it  as  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  field.  Pliny 
only  mentions  it  in  connection  with  the  arbutus  trees. 
In  book  15,  chapter  24,  he  says  the  tree  is  termed  the 
strawberry  tree,  and  there  is  not  any  other  tree  which 
gives  fruit  which  resembles  the  fruit  ot  an  herb  grow- 
ing by  the  ground.  There  is  no  mention  of  it  being 
cultivated,  but  Sawyer  tells  us  that  both  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  fond  of  it,  and  both  applied  the  same 
care  to  its  cultivation,  and  that  it  graced  the  tables  of 
the  Luculli,  by  the  side  of  its  more  humble  sister,  the 
wild  strawberry  ;  but  this  author  gives  no  statement 
on  what  authority  he  gets  his  information.  The 
strawberry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  in 
the  early  days  of  English  horticulture,  probably  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  found  plentifully  as  a  wild  fruit  in 
the  woods,  and  thence  brought  to  towns  and  sold  in 
the  streets  and  markets,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  in 
Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Theearliest  record 
we  have  of  this  fruit  is  mentioned  in  the  household 
rolls  of  the  Countess  of  Leicester  for  the  year  1265. 
This  fruit  w  as  known  in  London  as  an  article  of  ordi- 
nary consumption  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  In  a 
poem  of  that  age,  called  "  London  Lyckpeny,"  by 
John  Lydgate,  who  died  about  1483,  he  mentions 
that  "•  Sirabery  rye  !"  was  one  of  the  street  cries  of 
that  period.  From  the  chronicles  of  Holinshed, 
published  in  1577,  we  learn  that  the  strawberries  were 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  in 
Holborn,  about  the  year  1483.  Ely  Place,  Holborn, 
was  the  ancient  site  of  the  stately  palace  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Ely.  The  garden  and  grounds  were  forty 
acres  in  extent,  and  celebrated  for  their  roses,  saffron, 
crocuses,  and  strawberries.  Holinshed  describes  a 
scene  in  which  these  gardens  and  fruit  are  introduced, 
which  was  afterward  dramatized  by  Shakespeare  in 
his  plays. 

♦ 

Daniel  Webster  did  his  own  marketing,  says  Major 
Poore.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Marsh 
Market  on  market  mornings.  He  almost  invariably 
wore  a  large,  broad-brimmed,  soft  felt  hat.  with  his 
favorite  blue  can  and  bright  buttons,  abuff  casstmere 
waistcoat,  and  black  trousers.     Going  from  stall  to 


stall,  followed  by  a  servant  bearing  a  large  basket  u 
which  purchases  were  carried  home,  he  would  jolt 
with  the  butchers,  fish-mongers,  and  green-grocer 
with  a  grave  drollery  of  which  his  biographers,  i 
their  anxiety  to  deify  him,  have  made  no  mention 
He  always  liked  to  have  a  friend  or  two  at  his  dinnej 
table,  and,  in  inviting  them  sans  drimonic,  he  woul 
say,  in  his  deep,  cheery  voice:  "  Come  and  dine  wit 
me  to-morrow.  I  purchased  a  noble  saddle  of  Va 
ley  of  Virginia  mutton  in  market  last  week,  and 
think  you  will  enjoy  it."  Or,  "  I  received  some  fie 
codfish  from  Boston  to-day,  sir;  will  you  dine  wit 
meal  five  o'clock  and  taste  them?"  Or,  "1  foun 
a  famous  'possum  in  market  this  morning,  sir,  am 
left  orders  with  Monica,  my  cook,  to  have  it  baked  i 
the  real  old  Virginia  style,  with  stuffing  of  chestnui 
and  surrounded  by  baked  sweet  potatoes.  It  will  t 
a  dish  fit  for  the  gods.     Come  and  taste  it," 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PKOF.  De  FiLIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academi 
Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruct ii 
Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  s 
months  of  study.  "  Unique"  method  of  acquiring  H 
languages,  where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  pta 
lice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free  to  scholar 
Apply  from  10  to  11  a.  m.,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  g  p.  m. 


UNIVERSITY  OFJHE  PACIFIC. 

Situated  on   the   Railroad,  midway   bctwet 
San  Jose  and  snnta  Clara. 

FOUNDED  1831-      TYYEVTY-TWO  PROFESSOI 
AMI   INSTBrCTOBS. 

Four  full  college  courses,  leading  to  degrees  of  A.1 
L.B.,  Ph.B.,andB.  S. 

Post-graduate  courses  conducting  todegree  of  Ph.D. 

Complete  preparatory  courses  connecting  with  classes 
college.     The  fullest  business  course  in  the  State 

A  four-years'  conservatory  of  music  course. 

All  classes  open  to  both  sexes. 

Board,  tuition,  washing,  and  incidentals  for  young  tad 
in  College  Hall,  $250  per  year ;  for  young  men  and  boys 
East  Hall — the  new  building— the  same. 

Fall  term  opens  August  nth.  For  fun  her  informati 
address  the  President,  C    C.  STBATTON,  San  Jose,C 


" 


:■•' 


6*1 


NAPA  LADIES'  SEMINARY, 

Napa  City,  California. 

BOARDING    AND    DAY    SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  boarders  is  limited  to  twenty-five  ;  eve 
boarding  pupil  will  have  a  separate  room ;  or  two,  whi 
parents  desire  it,  may  share  a  suite  of  rooms,  thus  giving 
every  pupil  that  seclusion  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
fined  and  ladylike  habits;  the  best  instruction  is  given 
every  department;  the  primary  classes  are  taught  by 
graduate  of  the  High  and  Normal  Schools,  San  Francis* 
higher  English  by  a  teacher  holding  a  first-grade  eertiiica 
piano  by  one  of  Mr.  Lisser's  best  teachers;  modem  L 
guages  by  natives ;  drawing  and  painting  by  an  artist » 
studied  in  Paris  under  the  best  masters;  vocal  music  9 
elocution  by  professors.  This  institution  is  situated  in 
of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  and  healthful  climates  of  C 
ifomia.  Napa  is  especially  beneficial  as  a  place  of  n 
dence  for  those  pupils  who  find  the  winds  and  fog:-  of  5 
Francisco  to  severe.  The  next  term  will  begin  MONDA 
August  2,  18S6.     For  circulars  or  information  apply  to 

1MISS  K.  Y.  DARLING,  Principal 


- 


TRINITY  SCHOOL, 

15*1  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


(ELEVENTH  YEAR.) 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Men  and  Boys.  P 
pares  (or  College  and  University  and  for  Business.  Chr 
mas  session  begins  Monday,  August  2d,  1S86. 

REV.  E.  B.  SPALDING.  A.  H..  Rector 


HOPKINS  ACADEMY, 


The  next  School  Year  begins  TUESDAY,  JULY  271 18 
Send  for  catalogue. 


CALIFORNIA  MILITARY  ACADEM 

OAKLAND.  CAL. 


Thorough  Preparation  for  College  or  Bit  sine 

Next  term  begins  July  19,  1SS6. 
COL.  NY.  H.  O'BBLEN PB1NC1PJ 


FIELD  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNC  LADII 

IS',':.  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cat. 

Address    MRS.    R.   G.    KNOX,    Proprietor,    or  M: 
FRANCES  A.  DEAN.  Principal. 
The  Fifteenth  Year  will  begin  Wednesday,  July  28,  it 


OACKETT  SCHOOL  ££»£_t1 

^^  paratory  School  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  Healtl 
ucation,  pleasant  home,  and  thorough  School.  Send 
circular.     Next  term  will  open  July  19. 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  Principal 


MISS  WEST'S  SCHOOL  FOR  CIRL 

1606  YAH  NESS  AYENIE. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Monday,  August  ad.  1886. 
Students  wishing  to  fit  for  College  please  make  a] 
as  soon  as  possible. 


CITY  COLLEGE,  lit)  II  11GIIT  STBEET, 

The  next  term  of  this  old  and  well-known  institution 
open  on  Monday,  July  12.  ISS6.  Thorough  iast 
lion  in  English,  classical,  and  modern  languages.  A  I 
dergarten  for  young  children.  Address  REV,  JAV 
MATTHEWS,  Principal. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

It  ALSTON    HOUSE. 

English,  French,  and  German.  Boarding  and  Day  Sc  I 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  Children.  laasPin" 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.  S.  B.  GAMB1 

Cferiotma*  Term  11  ill  begin  Monday,  July  ■ 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC  SYSTEM.) 


SArCEUTO  —  SAX  RAFAEJL 

Yla 


-SAN  QUKNTIN, 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at, 
SAX  FRANCISCO. 


From  July  16,  1886. 

.  Byron 

.  Calistoga  and  Napa 

!  Hazel  Creek,  Redding,  &  Portland. 

.  Gait,  via  Martinez 

.  lone,  via  Livermore- 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

.Martinez 

.  Milton 

.  Mojave,  Deming,  El  Paso,  and  East 

.  Niles  and  Hayward's 

.  Ogden  and  East 

.  Red  Blutf,  via  MarysvUle 

.Reno,  Truckee,  and  Colfax 

.  Sacramento,  via  Benicia 

"  via  Livermore 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers. 

.  San  Jose 

.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

"         via  Martinez 

"        via  Martinez 

.  Tulare  and  Fresno 


ARRIVE 
(from) 

J6.10  P. 

IO.IO   A. 

6.10  P. 
6.40  p. 

'IO.40   A. 

5 -40  p. 

IO.IO  A. 
-8.40   A. 

6.1c  p. 
*7-40  p. 

IO.4O  A. 

3.40  P. 

II.  IO  A. 

5.40  P- 

6.40  P. 

6.4O  P. 

5.40  P. 

II. IO  A. 

IO.IO  A. 

*6.00  A. 

*3-40  p. 
l3.40  r 

9.4O  A. 
5.40    P. 

*7-4.o  P. 
"10.40  A. 
*7-4°   P- 


NORTH  PACIFICIST  RAILROAD. 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  lltli,  1&S6,  and  until 
further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  SAUCELITO  and  SAN 
RAr-'AEL  (week  days) — 7.30,  9.20,  11.00  a.  m.,  3.1=5,  4.45, 
6.00  p.  u. 

(Sundays)— S. 00,  iu.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.451  6.30 
p.  H.     Extra  tnp  on  Saturday  at  1.40  p.  m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20,  11-30  a.m.,  3.05,  4.30  p.  m. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  10.05  *-  Jl*i  12-00  11.,  1.30,  3-151  4-45, 
6.30  p.  u.     Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  6.15  p.  m. 


•       From   SAUCELITO    for    SAN     FRANCISCO    (week 
I  days) — 6.45,  8.15, 10.00  a.  M-,  12.05,  3-45>  5-25  p-  *'• 
1       (Sundays) — S.40,  10.45  A-  M-i   *2-4°>  2.15,  4.00,  5.30,  7.15 
p.  11.     Extra  trips  on  Saturday  at  2.30  and  6.50  p.  m. 

THROUGH  TRAINS. 

1  7.30  A.  M.,  Daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from  San  Francisco 
for  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.  Returning, 
leaves  Ingram's  at  12.50  p.  h.,  arrives  at  San  Francisco 
at  5.55  p.m. 

]  1.40  P.M.,  (Saturdays  only),  Excursion  Train  from  San 
Francisco  for  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.  Re- 
turning, leaves  Ingram's  (Mondays  only)  at  5.00  a.  m., 
arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  10.30  a,  m 

I  8.0O  A.  M>,  (Sundays  only).  Excursion  Train  irom  San 
Fnuicisco  for  Fairfax,  Camp  Taylor,  Point  Reyes,  To- 
males.  Ingram's,  and  intermdiate  stations.  Return- 
ing, arrives  in  >an  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  m. 


a  for  morning. 


p  tor  afternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  dally. 

.  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7-00.  7-30,  8.00,  8.30, 
j.oo,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30,  1. 00, 
1. 30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4-00,  4.30,5.00,  5.30,  6.00,6.30, 
f.OO,  S.oo,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00. 

.  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oa,  *6-3o,  *7-oo,  *7-3o,  *8.oo,  *S-3o, 
'3.30,  *4-oo,  *4-30,  '5.00,  *5.30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 
FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda) — *Q-3o  a.  m.,  6.30,  12.00 

.  M. 

ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7-00,  *7-3a,  8.00,  *3-3o,  9.00, 
},3,o,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  In. 30, 12.00,  112-30, 1.00,  I1.30, 

,00,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.3a,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  S.oo, 
,1-oe.  10.00.  11.00,  12.00. 
■  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "-6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  S.oo,  *S.3o,  9.00, 
(.30,  10.00,  tto.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.oo; 
(.30,  4.00,  4-30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  S.oo,  9.00, 
co.00,  11.00,  12.0a. 

WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  -7.30,  IS.oo, 
*8-3o,  9.00,  io.oo,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30,  5.00, 
*5'3°i  6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *6.53,  '7.23,   V53,  *8.23, 
*8-53>  *9-23.  *io.20,  *4.23,  *4-53i  *5-23i  *5-53.  *6-23.  *6-53, 
•.20,  9- 50. 
am  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *$. 20,  *5.5o,  16.50, 

3,  '"3.20. 

jm  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.0a,  7-30, 
t.oo,  8.30, 9.00, 9.30,  10.00, 10.30,  n.oo,  11.30,  12.00, 12.30, 
i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4-00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30.  6.00, 
i.30,  7-co,  7-57,  B.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

>m  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 
£ast  Oakland. 

am  ALAMEDA— *5.a8,  *5.s8,  *6.aS,  6.58,  *7-2=,  7-58, 
*S-28,  3.58,  9.2S,  9.5S,  I10.28,  10.5S,  tn.28,  11. 58,  112.28, 
2.58,  ti.28,  1.5S,  2.5S,  3.28,  3.58,  4.28,  4.58,  5.28,  5.58, 
i.28,  6.58,  7-58,  8.5S,  9.58,  10.58. 

am  BERKELEY— *5.23,  *s-53,  '6.23,  6.53,  *7.23,  7.53, 
'8.23,  8-53.   ^-23.   9-53-  I10-23.  10.53,  t"-23.  "-53-  "-53. 
53.  2-53-  3-*3.  3-53-  4-23.  4-53-  5-=3.  5-53.  6.23,  6.55.  7.53. 
i-53    9-53-  IO-55- 
im  WEoT  BERKELEY-*5.53,*6.23,  6.53.  *7-=3.-  7-53. 

3.  9-23>  *9-53.  ic-53.  t"-53.  »-53i  z-53.  3-53.  4-53-  *5-23. 

3,  -6.2?,  6-53- 

Creek   Route. 
.  SAN   FRANCISCO— *7-i5,  9-i5.  "-*5.  «5j  3-i5. 
am  OAKLAND — '6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  *2-i5.  2-15.  4-IS- 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


I  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Lick  Observatory. 


N.  7  0WNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkl.  Agt. 


•Quffiiiiiftcw 


JagBftV?  COM  F>A,NWS?^ 
TIME    SCHEDULE. 


L30  A. 

>.40  A. 
I.30   A. 

)-3°  P- 

|.»5  *• 

15  p. 

).3o  p. 

'-45  P- 


I.30  A. 

40  A. 

i -SO   P- 

t-25    P. 


.40  A. 

)-3Q  P- 


»-40    A. 

i-30  F. 


.40  A. 
1.30    P. 


Commencing  May  2,  1-SSti. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and... 
Menlo   Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations 


.  .Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . . . 
. . .  Salinas,  and  Monterey 


. . .  Waisonviile,  Camp  Goodail 
.Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel.. 
(Capitola)  and  Santa  Cruz. . . 


..Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz. . 
(Sunday  Excursion) 


.Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


6.28  A. 

*  8.IO   A. 
9-03   A. 

*I0.02    A, 

*  3.36    P- 
1    4.59    P. 

6.00  P, 
I  7-50  P. 
t    8.15 


9.03    A. 
*I0.02   A. 

*  3-36  r- 

6.00  p. 

t  8.15  p. 


t8.55  p. 


!i-4o  a.  I  ...Soledad,  Kings, S:  WayStations  .  [      6.00  p. 
A.— Morning.                   r. — Afternoon. 
'Undays  excepted.                                           +  Sundays  only. 
I  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 


EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning;  good  for 

return  same  day. 
Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
lencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
ltd. 
C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt   Aet 


OHN    MIDDLETON, 


Poit  8t.  and  8.  W.  cor.  Powell  and  Sutter. 


EXCURSION   RATES. 

Thirty  Day  Excursion— Round-trip  Tickets,  to  all  stations 
north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduction 
from  single  tariff  rate, 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion — Round-trip  tickets  sold  on 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  following 
Monday:  Camp  Taylor,  Si-75;  Point  Reyes,  52.00;  To- 
maJes,  $3;  Ingram's,  $4- 

Sunday  Excursion — Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  Sundays 
only:  Camp  Taylor,  S1.50;  Point  Reyes,  $1.75;  Tomales, 
$2.50;  Ingram's,  33- 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stagu  leave  Ingram's  daily  (except  Sundays)  for  Stew- 
art's Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  CurTey's  Cove,  Navarro, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast, 


J  NO.  W.  COLEMAN, 
General  Manager. 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt,  Agt, 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gates,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Bie  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stations.      Parlor  Car. 

2.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Ml,  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  AIviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  31.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.    Saturdays  and  Sundavs  to  SaataCruz. 

So  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  §2.50  to  SAN  FOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

8.00  A.  31*.  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES;  SANTA  CRL'Z,  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

S3.0O  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1.55  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
3.30  a.  m.  and  4.30  p.  m    trains  connect  with  trains  at  San 

Jose  for  New  Almaden  and  points  on  the  Almaden  branch. 
8.30  a-  M,  and  2.30  p.  m.  trains  connect  with  stage  at  Los 

Gatos  for  Congress  Springs. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,    §6.30,    §7-oo,    7.30,  S.oo,    8.30,    g.oo,    9.30,  10.00, 

IO.3O,     II.OO,     II.30    A.     M.,      I2.00,    I2.3O,    I.OO,     I.30,    2.00, 

2.30,  3.00,  3-30,  4-00,  4-30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  II-45  p-  J|- 

Froni  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
land— §5-50,  §6.oo,  §6.30,  7-00,  7.30,  S.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9-30, 
10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  li.,  12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30, 
2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  P-  «- 

From  High  Street,  Alameda — 55-16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 

6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  S-16   S.46,  9-16,  9.46,    10.16,    10.46,  11. 16, 

11.46  a.  M.,  12.16,  12.46,    1. 16,  1-46,  2.16,  2.46,   |.:6,  3.46, 

4-16,  4-46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9-16,  10.31,  11. 31  P.  M. 

§  Sundays  excepted. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt, 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA  and  Way  Ports, 

S.  S.  Starbuck Friday,  July  23,  1886 

At  10  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  ACA- 
PULCO,  CHAMPER1C0,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATE- 
MALA, LA  LIBERT  'D,  and  PANAMA. 

Tickets  to  New  York  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Cabin, 
S75  ;  Steerage,  $30.  Passengers  booked  through  to  and 
from  Europe  by  any  line. 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA. 
8.  S.  tlty  of  Xew  York....  Saturday,  July  24th 

S.  S.  City  of  Peking August  11th 

S.  S.  City  of  Sydney August  31st 

At  2  p.  m.  Excursion  tickets  to  Yokahama  and  return  at 
reduced  rates. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  otnee,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST_STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

The  steamers  MEXICO  and  QUEEN  OF  THE  PA- 
CIFIC, for  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND 
ports,  at  9  A.  M.,  every  Friday. 

The  Puget  Sound  steamers  sailing  July  q,  23,  Aug.  6,  20, 
Sept.  3.  17,  connect  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  steamers 
IDAHO  and  ANCON  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN, 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  about  every  second  day. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m.— CITY  OF  CHES- 
TER. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street   Sac  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOB  JAPAN  USD  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong,        1886.        Steamer 

Saturday,  July  10 Gaelic 

Saturday,  July  31 Belgic 

Saturday*  August  31 Sau  Pablo 

Saturday,  September  11 Oceauic 

Thursday,  September  30 Gaelic 

Tuesday,  October  19 Iielglc 

Tuesday,  November  9 San  Pablo 

Wednesday.  December  1 Oceanic 

Tuesday,  December  SI Gaelic 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD    President. 


Soiitu  British  ami  National  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $30,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance 

Company. 

Capital,  $10,000,000. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 2r5  Sansome  Street. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL   LVSCRAJfCE  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE    AND     lliUIXE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME    MUTF/AI,  IXSURAJfCE   CO., 

No.  216  Sansonie  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  La  G  nidi $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,  18»t 759,475  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY.    CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


ANGLO-NEVADA 

ASSIRMCE   CORPORATION 

OF  SAV  FRAXCISCO,  CAL. 

FEKE     .15  1)      MARINE. 
CAPITAL,         ....       $2,000,000 

OFFICE 410  FIVE  STKEET 

G.  L.  BRANDER President 

J.  L.  FLOOD Vice-President 

C.  P.  FARNFIELD Secretary 

J.  S.  ANGUS Assistant  Manager 

Bankers,    Toe  Nevada  BanJr  of  San  Francisco. 


DR.  CHARLES  W.  DECKER, 

DENTIST, 


Phelan's    Building,    Parlors  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10.      Entrance, 
$416  Market  Street. 


fAND  coTp 


D 


-=-'   PAPER  WAREHOUSE  n- 


40 »  &  403  Sansome  Street,  S.  F. 

r  IMPORTERS  OF  ALt.  KINDS  OP 

9    PRINTING  AND  WRAPPING  PAPERS- 


MODERN    COTTAGES. 

Just  published,  a  practical  work 
containing  over  12J  Illustra- 
tions, consisting  of  views  and 
floor-plans  of  cottages,  costing 
from  $1,000  upward,  and  mis- 
cellaneous designs,  fragmenta- 
ry sketches,  etc.  Also  con- 
tains valuable  hints  on  dwell- 
ing-house construction.  Size 
9  by  13  inches.  Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price.  Eour.d  in 
full  cloth,  embossed  in  gold  and  black,  $2.00;  in  paper  cov- 
ers, Si. 00.  Send  for  circular.  Address  J.  H.  KIRBY, 
Architect,  iS  Lamed  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS. 


A.    CHESEBROUGH.  W.   H.   DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION    BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia  Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China  Traders'  Ids.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


THE    XEYADA    BA> 

OF  SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital  paid-up 83,000.000 

Reserve l.ooo.ooo 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at. Virginia,  Nevada 

London  Bankers Union  Bank  of  London.  Lim'd. 

DIRECTORS. 
JAS.  C.  FLOOD,  J  NO.  W.  MACKAY, 

R.  H.  FOLLIS,  GEO.  L.  BRANDER, 

JAS.  L.  FLOOD. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000. 

William   Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr .Assistant  Cashier. 

AGEXTS— Xew  York,  A-jency  oi  the  Bank  ol 
California ;  Boston,  Tremonl  .National  Bank; 
Cnicago,  Cnlon  \ational  Bank;  St.  Londto,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank;  London,  X.  M.  Rothschild 
A'  -mi-.:  Australia  and  Xew  Zealand,  the  Bank 
of  Xew  Zealand ;  ( hinn.  Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Bank  of  India.  An.stralia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italv  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


WELLS,  FARGO  &  GO. 

BANKIAG  DEPARTUE3T. 

Capital  and  Surplus $3,GOO,000 

DIRECTORS: 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres't_ 
Leland  Stanford,    Charles   Crocker,   J.   C.    Fargo,    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
Htr"*=  _  H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier. 

Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY  CO., 

SAX  FRAXCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export- 
E.  L.  G.  STEELE  <£  CO.,  Agents* 
Office.  20S  California  Street. 


PALACE    HOTEL. 


A.  D.  SHAROX, 
GEO.  SCnoXEWALD. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  In 
the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  It  Ls  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  It  has  Five  Elevator?-.  Ever}  rooni  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  lrom  broad,  light  cor- 
ridors. The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  root,  its  broad 
balconies,  its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  are  features  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Gnests  entertained  on  either 
the  American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant is  the  tines t  in  the  city. 


WiU.  T.   COLE3IAA'  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 

No.  310  *L>SO)IE  STREET, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEX,  PORTER  &  CO., 

Ft  VERAJL  D1BECTOUS. 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.  COffEX.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


DIVIUEXD   VOT1CE. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY, northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets. — For 
the  half  year  ending  June  30th,  iSS>>,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-half  (4^)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  thiee- 
fourths  (3K)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits, 
free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  July  1,  1886. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Modern  essayists  play  havoc  with  the  accepted 
iduls  of  history.  With  a  pitiless  hand  they  overturn 
the  statues  of  the  great  men  and  women  which  literat- 
ure has  taught  the  world  to  erect  in  the  temple  of 
fame.  With  merciless  analysis  and  with  deliberate 
and  consistent  argument,  they  prove  the  fallacy  of 
the  belief  in  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  past. 
They  cynically  decry  the  military  gfnius  of  a  Napo- 
leon, the  divine  inspiration  of  a  Joan  of  Arc,  the  no- 
bility of  heart,  and  purity,  and  disinterestedness  of 
character  of  a  Washington,  and  the  womanliness, 
virtue,  and  sympathy-deserving  misfortunes  of  a 
Mary  Stuart.  They  bring  facts  in  support  of  their 
arguments,  construing  them  in  the  general  light  of 
acknowledged  human  frailty.  The  student,  realizing 
the  force  of  these  researches  in  the  past,  knowing 
their  accuracy,  and  appreciating  the  value  of  a  judg- 
ment based  upon  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  all 
things  which  bear  a  relation  to  the  subject,  reluc- 
tantly accepts  these  verdicts.  But  the  world  at  large 
is  rarely  moved  by  thought.  Sentiment  sways  it ; 
and  as  the  striking  figures  of  history  are  all  possessed 
of  qualities  which  directly  influence  the  senses,  it  re- 
jects the  iconoclastic  conclusions  of  modern  writers, 
and  remains  true  to  its  idols.  In  the  case  of  Mary 
Stuart,  of  these  figures  one  of  the  dearest  to  the 
popular  mind,  there  is  right  in  the  adherence  to  this 
belief  in  her,  lor  the  modem  estimate  of  this  woman 
is  one  strangely  paradoxical.  She  is  painted  at  once 
as  the  worst  of  criminals  and  the  most  estimable  of 
her  sex.  Kindly,  yet  cruel ;  constant  in  her  attach- 
ments, yet  treacherous  and  fickle  ;  generous  and  con- 
fiding, yet  perfidious  alike  in  planning  and  remorse- 
less in  executing  her  schemes  of  vengeance  ;  a  para- 
gon of  contradiction,  resembling  nothing  else  in 
history  or  even  in  fiction.  All  of  her  modern 
adversaries,  from  Hume,  the  ablest  and  the  most  in- 
dulgent, to  Froude,  the  most  recent  and  most  reck- 
less, seem  to  agree  on  a  contradictory  verdict 

It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  that  popular  faith 
in  beautiful  Mary  remains  unshaken,  and  that  univer- 
sal and  mournful  sympathy  is  felt  for  her  romantic 
and  tragical  career.  Born  to  royally,  she  was  the 
most  beautiful  sovereign  in  the  world  of  her  time. 
She  was  a  mere  babe,  smiling  in  the  dreams  of  help- 
less infancy  at  Linlithgow,  when  the  steel-clad  barons 
and  earls  came  to  her  as  escort  to  Stirling  Castle, 
where  she  was  crowned  Queen  of  Scotland.  With 
this  act  she  was  tossed  on  the  tempestuous  seas  of 
life  and  buffeted  between  the  joys  of  love  and  power 
and  the  misery  of  sorrow  and  captivity,  until,  still  in 
the  full  maturity  of  her  womanhood,  she,  a  wear)' 
r,  laid  her  crowned  head  on  the  executioner's 
block,  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  a  rival  queen,  illus- 
trating the  mutability  of  "  all  things  terrene  "  and  the 
misfortune  of  a  heritage  of  greatness. 

The  history  of  no  woman  that  ever  lived  approaches 
in  interest  to  that  of  Mary  Stuart,  or  offers  so  much 
to  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  Schiller  has  made  of 
it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  plays,  and  it  is  in 
the  well-known  translation  by  Lewis  Wingfield  of 
that  play  that  Modjeska  has  appeared  this  week.  In 
Schiller,  the  poet  was  lined  with  the  dramatist,  and 
his  plays,  in  their  dramatic  power  and  beauty  of 
thought  and  language,  are  classic.  Such  plays  re- 
quire treat  actresses.  And  Modjeska  is  a  great  Mary 
Stuart.  She  is  the  poet's  conception  brought  to  life 
— a  most  amiable  woman,  warm  and  Uue,  beautiful 
and  intellectual,  noble  and  generous,  proud  and  dig- 
nified, and  heroic  in  misfortune,  even  when  hailing 
in  the  darkest  hours  of  her  existence  the  prospect  of  a 
scaffold  as  a  blessed  relief  from  her  protracted  suffer- 
ings. That  is  the  Mary  Stuart  of  Schiller  and  of 
Modjeska.  In  every  line  she  utters,-  her  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  authors  thought  is  divined,  and  she 
gives  it  forth  through  the  medium  of  her  exquisite  art. 
|  -yment  of  such  artistic  acting  would  be  per- 

.- as  coupled  with  an '.;  (''presen- 

tation oi  Klitabeth.  lor  the  scene  between 

-  D  the  forest  is  the  key-note  to  the  play's  theme, 
and  must  be  correctly  struck.     Whatever  Elizabeth 

'.c  been — and  historians  are  at  loggerheads 
about  her  also  —the  was  not  a  vain,  trifling  female  of 
youthful,  coquettish  Instincts,  and  such  is  U 
bcth  who  has  in  the  last  fe«  r>'  Stuart 

under  the  trees  at  Foihcringay. 


ProUibly  no  play  ever  wntten  has  caused  so  much 
discussion  as  to  the  impurity  of  its  subject  and  motive, 
and  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  that  characterizes 
it  throughout,  as  "  Cam  ill  e."  Viewed  from  a  practi- 
cal standpoint,  the  leading  character  of  the  play  and 
the  portrayed  incidents  of  her  career  arc  of  ■■ 
urc  which,  in  the  conversation  of  polite  and  refined 
society,  is  considered  tabooed,  and  yet,  in  its  Ideal- 
ized  form,  this  chronicle  of  a  cocottc's  life  is  almost 


mystic  in  its  attractiveness  to  the  public.  The  time 
is  past  for  argument  on  the  subject.  The  play  is  a 
standard  one  on  the  American  stage,  and  every  emo- 
tional actress  has  played  the  part,  commencing  with 
Jean  Davenport — who  found  it  necessary,  thirty  years 
ago,  to  add  to  it  a  prologue,  which  demonstrated 
clearly  to  virtue  that  the  ensuing  scenes  were  phan- 
tasmagorial,  and  an  epilogue  which  allowed  the 
sweet,  sedate  sempstress  heroine  to  wake  from  her 
vision  and  indulge  in  a  pxan  of  thanksgiving  over  the 
fact  that  'twas  but  a  dream — to  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
who  was  brutally  true  to  the  idea  of  the  Parisian  co- 
cotte,  laying  bare  all  its  nastiness.  Laura  Keene, 
Matilda  Heron— whose  impersonation  closely  studied 
from  that  of  Mile.  Doche,  the  creator  of  the  role  in 
Paris,  was  a  painfully  true  one— Clara  Morris,  whose 
delineation  of  the  woman's  suffering  is  so  realistic — 
and  Modjeska,  are  among  the  many  names  con- 
nected with  Dumas 's  demi-mondaine  heroine.  Mod- 
jeska idealizes  the  woman  to  such  a  point  that  while 
her  art  and  finesse,  evidenced  in  many  bits  of  elabor- 
ation, are  objects  of  profound  admiration,  the  con- 
viction produced  is  that  such  a  Camille  as  she  plays 
could  never  have  been  Camille — could  never  have 
done  what  she  did  do. 


American  life,  with  its  innumerable  phases  of  char- 
acter, its  cosmopolitanism,  its  contrasts  of  habits,  of 
customs,  of  climate,  of  social  order  and  disorder,  of 
dialects  and  what  not  else,  offers  a  fruitful  field  to  an 
intelligent  dramatist,  and  yet  the  dramatist  is  not 
visible.  The  authors  of  "A  Mountain  Pink"  have 
discovered  in  the  tragic-romantic  existence  of  the 
"Moonshiners"  a  deep  source  of  matter  for  play- 
writing.  Portrayal  of  Southern  character  has  so  far 
been  confined  to  that  of  the  negro,  and  of  the  white 
in  his  relation  to  the  negro.  But  in  the  Southern 
aristocrat,  and  the  Southern  poor  white,  and  in  the 
complications  which  result  from  the  new  order  of 
things  in  which  the  people  live,  there  is  abundant 
material  for  dramatic  work.  The  troubles  of  the 
revenue  officers  with  the  "  moonshiners  "  are  full  of 
tales  of  romantic  heroism,  well  fitted  to  stage  elabora- 
tion. But  the  purpose  of  "A  Mountain  Pink  "  is 
confined  to  the  introduction  of  a  bright,  pretty  girl, 
warm  and  tender  in  affection,  of  exuberant  spirits, 
and  of  personal  magnetism,  in  a  conventional 
"  M'liss"  role. 


Modern  exhibitions  of  wax-works  are  based  upon 
dramatic  principles.  The  resources  of  the  stage  are 
utilized  to  create  not  only  a  perfect  illusion  of  real- 
ism, but  also  to  produce  the  sensational  impression 
which  managers  universally  believe  to  be  the  key  to 
public  patronage,  A  sample  of  this  new  art  is  tempt- 
ingly placed  in  the  lobby  of  the  California  Theatre, 
and  will  serve  to  keep  the  public  in  curious  anticipa- 
tion of  what  the  Eden  Musee  will  be  when  it  is  es- 
tablished by  itself.  In  the  meantime,  the  exhibit  is 
not  exactly  an  agreeable  prologue  (with  its  tale  of  a 
man's  criminal  career  traced  from  the  deed  which 
places  him  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  to  the  scaffold, 
on  which  he  pays  the  penalty  with  his  life,  in  striking 
scenes,  the  realism  of  which  fills  one  with  terror)  to 
the  loves  of  Glaucus  and  lone.  This  story  of  Bul- 
wer  is  one  of  ideal  beauty.  Every  one  has  read  it 
Every  one  has  dropped  an  invisible  tear  for  poor 
Nydia,  and  every  one  has  enshrined  lone  in  a  little 
niche  of  one's  memory  as  one  of  the  most  delicious 
types  of  woman  in  literature.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  an  actress  to  be  acceptable  in  such  a  character, 
and  it  certainly  could  not  be  expected  that  a  novice 
would  realize  a  lofty  ideal.  But  in  Adelaide  Emer- 
son, a  pretty  creature,  with  incipient  grace  of  posture 
and  budding  expressiveness  of  speech  and  action, 
there  is  promise  of  eventual  artistic  competency,  and 
her  lone  is  a  creditable  attempt. 


Another  character  of  female  wickedness  is  exhibited 
by  Jeffreys-Lewis  in  "A  Desperate  Game."  It  dif- 
fers in  dialect  from  the  type  with  which,  nolens 
voUns,  this  actress  is  popularly  associated.  In  this 
case  the  author  has  not  provided  for  the  full  quality 
of  forcible  expressiveness  that  the  ardent  actress  pos- 
sesses, and,  as  she  is  lavish  with  her  treasure,  the  re- 
sult is  a  piece  of  acting  that  can  not  and  does  not  please 
the  more  intelligent  of  Miss  Lewis's  admirers.  En 
parcnlh<-$e,  it  may  be  said  that  the  play  is  unworthy 
of  such  an  actress. 


Some  one,  speaking  of  Audran,  spoke  of  the 
ephemeral  character  of  his  talent,  quoting  "  La  Mas- 
cottc  "  as  the  solitary  example  of  his  musical  origi- 
nality. "  Le  Serment  d'Amour,"  produced  at  the 
Tivoli  under  the  name  of  "  The  Golden  Hen,"  vin- 
dicates the  composer.     It  is  bright  and  tuneful. 

Caradoc. 


A  Duo  of  Divas. 

From  Muu;n'o  to  Cincinnati, 

I  hear,  with  mingled  joy  and  pain, 
That  lovely  Adclina  Patii 

Has  gone  and  married  once  again, 
AllhoURh  she  flirted  like  I  I 

And  to  divorce  decoyed  De  Caux, 
I  wish  her  joy  of  Nicollni, 

And  sorrow  may  she  never  know. 

And  now  a  second  wedded  Eden 

With  on'-  of  Spain's  k:r.indcr.,  1  ween, 

Aw&ii .  the  iwcel    [-bird  of  Sweden 

Our  Scandinavian  Christine. 

kdeluM  instead 
Should  with  the  don  in  hride's  array  go, 
For  a  hidalgo  should  be  wed 
To  no  one  lew  than  a  high  "  dago." 

—Minnit  Hank  in  the  Ratnhter. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

lone  with  a  French  twist  and   Nydia  with  a  bang  ! 

Modjeska  first  played  Mary  Stuart  at  the  Court 
Theatre.  London,  when  Wilson  Barrett  supported 
her  as  Leicester. 

A.  M.  Palmer's  company,  which  follows  Modjeska 
at  the  Baldwin,  opens  the  engagement  with  "  Saints 
and  Sinners,"  a  London  and  Eastern  success. 

The  Eden  Musee,  at  the  California,  has  hit  the 
popular  taste,  and  Rankin  has  sent  East  for  more 
horrors  and  celebrities,  which  will  arrive  in  about 
three  weeks. 

Baird's  Mammoth  Minstrels  will  occupy  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre,  as  a  sort  of  stop-gap  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Margaret  Mather,  which  is  announced 
for  August  2d. 

The  first  performance  of  the  German  Theatre  sea- 
son begins  to-morrow  (Sunday)  night,  at  the  Bald- 
win. Mittenvurzer,  a  well-known  German  actor, 
makes  his  first  appearance. 

If  the  wax  figure  of  Cleveland  is  as  good  a  resem- 
blance as  some  of  the  other  figures  are  to  the  per- 
sons they  represent,  the  photographers  of  the  country 
have  been  flattering  the  chief  executive. 

Thomas  Baily  Aldrich  has  written  a  two-act  play 
for  Lawrence  Barrett,  who  will  produce  it  in  New 
York  in  about  a  month.  It  is  called  "Mercedes," 
and  is  founded  on  an  incident  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars. 

Modjeska's  bills  for  next  week  are :  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Saturday  matinee,  "Odette";  Wednesday, 
"Donna  Diana";  Thursday,  "As  You  Like  It"; 
Friday,  "  Camille";  and  Saturday  night,  Modjeska's 
benefit. 

The  Grand  Opera  House  is  to  be  reopened  next 
week  with  "  The  Field  of  Honor,"  a  military  drama 
by  Elliot  Barnes,  which  has  not  been  produced  in  this 
city  before.  Jos.  R.  Grismer  and  Miss  Phcebe  Da- 
vies  head  the  company. 

Charles  Reed  will  make  another  appearance  with- 
out the  burnt  cork  next  week.  He  is  in  Kate  Castle- 
ton's  company,  which  plays  "Crazy  Patch  "  at  the 
Alcazar.  Long,  Stockwell,  George  Osbourne,  and 
Eddie  Foy  will  also  be  in  the  cast 

Glaucus,  the  tenor  role  in  Petrella's  opera  "  lone," 
the  libretto  of  which  is  founded  upon  Bulwer  s  "Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,"  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  gems  of 
Giannini's  repertoire.  Arbaces  is  a  great  basso  part, 
much  liked  by  the  bassos  of  Italian  opera. 

The  boar  spear  used  by  Modjeska  in  "As  You 
Like  It "  is  the  one  formerly  used  by  Adelaide  Neil- 
son.  The  Polish  actress  has  also  another  souvenir 
of  her  English  sister,  in  the  person  of  Hannah,  her 
maid,  who  was'formerly  in  Neilson's  service. 

"Mary  Stuart"  will  be  played  at  the  Baldwin  to- 
night, instead  of  "Donna  Diana,  "which  is  announced 
for  next  Wednesday  evening.  The  performance  has 
been  tendered  as  a  benefit  to  the  Golden  Gate  Parlor, 
No.  29,  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West. 

The  Daly  company  is  continuing  its  success  in 
London.  "  Nancy  &  Co."  ran  to  crowded  houses 
for  two  weeks,  "A  Night  Off"  for  a  longer  period, 
without  any  signs  of  tiring  the  public,  and  they  are 
now  turning  people  away  from  boxes,  pit,  and  stalls. 

In  the  arena  scene  of  ' '  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii ' 
there  is  a  Gra^co-Roman  wrestling  bout  between  two 
active  athletes.  To  many  in  the  audience  the  exhi- 
bition is  a  novel  one,  and  wives  are  now,  in  a  meas- 
ure, in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  attraction  of  such 
contests  for  their  husbands. 

A.  W.  Pinero,  the  author  of  "The  Magistrate" 
and  other  successful  comedies,  has  written  a  new 
one,  "  The  School-Mistress,"  which  is  now  drawiug 
crowds  to  the  Court  Theatre,  in  London.  Augustin 
Daly  bought  the  American  rights  for  Rosina  Yokes, 
who  will  produce  it  in  New  York  in  November. 

In  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  at  the  California 
Arbaces,  an  Egyptian,  and  a  priest  of  Isis,  is  attended 
by  Roman  legionaries,  bearing  the  Roman  eagles, 
laurel -circled,  liclors  with  their  fasces,  and  all  the 
symbols  of  an  ovation  to  a  conquering  consul,  Rome- 
ward  bound.  "  This  is  very  queerious,"  as  Ovidius 
Naso  said  to  Scipio  Africanus. 

Miss  Florence  Molinelli,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Cal- 
ifornia, though  of  Italian  parentage,  is  highly  spoken 
of  by  the  critics  in  New  York,  where  she  has  been 
giving  private  dramatic  readings.  She  has  just  re- 
turned from  studying  in  Italy,  but  she  made  her  dd- 
but  in  Denver  last  year,  playing  Juliet  to  the  younger 
Salvini's  Romeo.     She  is  only  sixteen  years  old. 

The  scenery  used  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre  in 
New  York  when  Margaret  Mather  was  playing  Juliet 
in  opposition  to  Miss  Anderson,  is  being  transported 
bodily  across  the  continent  for  use  during  Miss 
Mather's  season  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre.  Miss 
Mather  will  also  play  Peg  Wofhngton,  a  character 
which  few  actresses  have  attempted  for  a  score  of 
years. 

It  is  only  by  strict  adherence  to  her  system  of  vig- 
orous physical  exercise  that  Modjeska  is  able  to  en- 
dure the  strain  of  the  powerful  rOles  she  plays.  Every 
morning  at  half-past  nine  she  takes  an  hour's  canter 
on  horseback  in  the  Park,  at  eleven  she  goes  to  re- 
hearsals, which  last  from  two  to  three  hours ;  after 
luncheon  she  goes  to  Alameda  and  spends  an  hour 
swimming,  and  after  dinner  she  has  about  an  hour's 
rest  before  the  evening  performance. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  July  24th. 

California  Theatre. —Rankin  &  Co.,  Proprie- 
tors; Clay  Greene,  Manager.  Bill:  "The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii."     Cast  as  follows : 

Glaucus,  Joseph  Holland;  Lydon,  D.  H.  Harkins;  Ar- 
baces, Frank  Mordaunt;  Apacides,  Theodore  Roberts;  Ca- 
lenus,  E.  N.  Thayer;  Burbo,  C.  E.  Bishop;  Medon,  J.  J. 
Wallace;  Clodius,  Hardee  Kirkland;  Lepidu.%  C.  F.  Hunt- 
ington: Nicer,  Okane  HUlis;  Sporus,  Charles  J.  Greene; 
Tetraides,  Frank  Johnson  ;  Marcus.  G.  J.  Carroll;  Lucius, 
Robert  Murray;  Nydia,  Miss  Mabel  Bert;  lone,  Miss  Ad- 
elaide  Emerson  :  Stratonice,  Charles  G.  Ray. 

Baldwin  Theatre.—  Robert  M.  Eberle,  Acting 
Manager.  Bill,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Saturday, 
"  Mary  Stuart."    Cast  as  follows  : 

Mary  Stuart,  Modjeska ;  Elizabeth,  Genevieve  Lvtton;.. 
Robert  Dudley,  C.  H.  VandenhotT;  George  Talbot,  Owen 
Fawceit;  William  Cecil,  James  Cooper;  Earl  of  Kent, 
George  H.  Cohill;  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  W.  H.  Crompton;! 
Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  Maurice  Barrymore;  Sir  Andrew! 
Melville,  Errol  Dunbar;  Burgoyne,  Charles  Kelly;  Officer,! 
L.  J.  Henderson;  Hannah  Kennedy,  Miss  Kate  Denial 
Wilson ;  Margaret  Kurl,  Miss  Charlotte  Tittel ;  Alice,  Miss  i 
Treila  Folu. 

Wednesday,  and  Saturday  matinee,    "  Camille,"| 
Thursday  and  Friday,  "  Adrienne  Lecouvreur." 

Grand  Opera  House.— Closed  during  the  week.  5 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall.  Acting  | 
Manager.     Bill:  "A  Mountain  Pink."     Cast  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sincerity  Weeks,  Bella  Moore;  Jack  Weeks,  Thad  P. 
Vamev;  Symantha  Weeks,  Ida  Robinson;  Harrold  Wil- 
mot,  Frank  Hennig;  Scip,  M.  J.  Kennedy;  Col.  Trafton, 
Louis  Eagan;  Eelle  Trafton,  May  Douglass;  Felix  Bon- 
nory,  T.  M.  Hardy;  Jerry  Richards.  T.  H.  Friend;  Non- 
das,  Maud  Midgley;  Jim  Peters,  T.  E.  Frauo:  John  Hin- 
dlc,  A  H.  Gilbert. 

The  Alcazar. —George  Wallenrod,  Manager. 
Bill:  "A  Desperate  Game."     Cast  as  follows: 

Zare  Loriot,  Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis;  Jack  Thornton.  Mr. 
Ed.  J.  Buckley;  Richard  Daracott,  Geo.  Osbourne;  Bob  \ 
RatUes,  L.  R.  Stockwell;  Claude  Sarcedot,  J.  N.  Lone; 
John  Wilmarth,  I.  W.  McConnell,  Eertie  Thornton,  Ednao 
Foy;  Lillian  Wilmarth,  Miss  Laura  Bigger;  Lois  Wil- 
marth,  Miss  Kate  Chester. 

Standard  Theatre.— Closed  during  the  week. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.     Bill:  "The  Golden  Hen."     Cast  as  follows : 

Rosetta,  Miss  Helen  Dingeon ;  La  Marquise,  Miss  Mamie 
Taylor;  Marion,  Miss  Laura  Bigger;  Lancelot,  Miss  Am- 
brose; Marcelin,  Miss  Lottie  Walton;  Theodule,  Miss  Lilly 
Lawrence;  Andre,  Miss  Gussie  Jackson;  Javotte,  Miss 
Minnie  Walton;  Francine,  G.  Hirsch ;  Gavandan,  Ed. 
Stevens;  Count  de  Flavignac.  Henry  Norman;  Gris-olin, 
Arthur  Messmer;  Martial,  T.  W.  Eckert ;  Bel  Azur,  George 
Harris. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  comer  Masun  and  Eddy. 
—Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open  from 
9  A.  M.  to  II  P.  M. 


At  the  California,  next  week,  "  The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii." 

At  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  Modjeska's  company  in 
"  Odette,"  "  Camille,"  "As  you  Like  It,"  and 
"  Donna  Diana." 

At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Baird's  Mammoth 
Minstrels. 

At  the  Standard,  no  announcement. 

At  the  Alcazar  next  week,  Kate  Castleton's  com- 
pany in  "  Cra2y  Patch." 

At  the  Grand  Ooera  House,  the  Grismer-Davies 
company,  in  "The  Field  of  Honor." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in  "The  Golden  Hen." 


It  is  not  generally  known  in  America  that  "  La 
Dame  aux  Camelias  "  is  a  chapter  out  of  the  author's 
life,  placed  upon  the  stage  with  almost  literal  accu- 
racy. The  real  heroine's  name  was  Marie  Duplessis, 
and  Armand  Duval  is  Dumas  himself.  Nearly  ever)' 
detail  of  the  play,  most  of  the  personages,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  dialogue  were  taken  from  real  life. 
For  example,  the  letter  which  Armand  writes  to  Mar- 
guerite, in  the  second  act,  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
following  letter,  which  Dumas  wrote  to  Duplessis 
when  he  broke  off  his  liaison  with  her,  and  which  he 
has  seen  fit  to  make  public  :  "  My  Dear  Marie  :  1 ! 
am  not  rich  enough  to  love  you  as  I  wish  to  love  you, 
and  not  poor  enough  to  be  loved  as  you  wish  to  love 
me.  Let  us,  then,  both  forget— you  a  name  which  j 
must  be  almost  indifferent  to  you,  I  a  happiness 
which  becomes  impossible  for  me.  It  is  useless  for 
me  to  tell  you  how  sad  I  am,  for  you  already  know 
how  much  I  love  you.  Farewell,  then.  You  have 
too  much  heart  not  to  understand  the  cause  of  my  let-' 
ter,  and  too  much  goodness  not  to  pardon  it.  A  j 
thousand  souvenirs.  (Signed)  Alexandre  Dumas, 
Jils."  Marie  Duplessis  sent  the  letter  back  to  its 
author,  tied  up  with  a  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  H  onor, 
and  with  the  following  indorsement  :  "When  one 
can  write  such  a  letter,  one  deserves  the  cross."  Du- 
mas has  now  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
which  he  owes,  in  part  at  least,  to  his  dramatisation 
of  his  amours  with  the  Parisian  prostitute  who  thought 
his  letter  deserved  that  reward.  As  for  Marie  Du- 
plessis, she  was  dead  and  buried  before  Dumas  hrtd 
made  her  the  heroine  of  his  novel,  and  later  of  his 
play.  "  La  Dame  aux  Camelias"  was  Dumas's  first 
theatrical  venture;  and  his  second  one  "Diane  de 
Lys,"  now  also  being  played  in  Fans,  was  another 
chapter  out  of  his  own  life.  The  heroine  was  a  for- 
eign lady  of  rank,  who,  like  Diane  in  the  plav.  aban- 
doned her  husband  for  the  sake  of  the  man  she  loved. 
All  the  details  of  the  drama,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pistol-shot  with  which  the  husband  avenges  his 
honor  in  the  denouement,  actually  occurred. 


The  book  on  which  all  the  Kings  of  England, 
from  Henry  I.  to  Edward  VI.,  took  the  coronation 
oath  is  in  a  private  library  in  England.  It  is  a  man- 
uscript of  the  four  evangelists,  written  on  vellum. 
The  original  binding,  in  a  perfect  slate  of  preserva- 
tion, consists  of  two  oaken  boards,  an  inch  thick, 
fastened  together  with  stout  strings  of  leather. 


Mr.  Moody  has  received  from  William  Mackinnon, 
a  Scotch  ship-builder,  a  model  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
made  of  cedar  overlaid  with  gold,  with  many  of  the 
smaller  articles  of  solid  gold.  It  is  one- fifty- fifth  the 
size  of  the  original,  having  the  court,  tabernacle,  altar, 
javer,  ark,  holy  of  holies,  mercy  seat,  and  cherubim 
in  proportion  and  relation  to  each  other. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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■*fc  latest  authority  on  the  vexed  question  of  how 
v  ours  of  sleep  are  required   says  that  the  pro- 
3unt  of  sleep  to  be  taken  by  a  man  is  eight 
r    So  far  as  regards  city  life,  the  estimate  is 
y  correct.   Proverbial  wisdom  does  not  apply  to 
i,_.  conditions  of  social  existence.     "  Five  hours 
•a  an.  seven  for  a  woman,  and  nine  for  a  pig," 
js  je  proverb  ;  and  a  second  declares  that  "  Nat- 
Sriiires  five  ;  custom  gives  seven  ;  laziness  takes 
fcjnd   wickedness  eleven."     These  concisions 
ib,  Dwever.  drawn  from  observations  of    ■-jntry 
ftjhvsical  fatigue  is  more  easily  overcome  than 
elhual.     Which   of  us,    when   traveling  in   the 
ini  or  abroad,  or  in  any  way  separated  from  the 
Hn'v  processes  of  anxiety,  has  not  found  that  he 
Bithout  difficulty  do  with  a  couple  of  hours 
is  p  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking?    Men, 
■jr,  who  follow  any  intellectual  pursuit  are  ex- 
■Billy  fortunate  if  the  processes  of  restoration 
■less  than  seven  hours.     More  frequently  they 
So  eight  or  nine  hours.     Kant  took  never  less 
en  hours.     Goethe  owned  to  requiring  nine, 
and  sailors,  on  the  other  hand,  like  laborers, 
much   less  quantity.     How  few  hours  the 
Wellington  regarded  as  essential.    A  school- 
-     jnder  whom   I  at  one  time  studied,  a  hard- 
man   at  the  acquisition  of  languages,  pro- 
loudly   that   he   never  took   more  than  five 
ileep.     The  hour  at   which   he   rose  in   the 
gave  some  color  to  this  assertion.     Only  in 
did  I  discover  that  a  two  hours'  post-pran- 
ta  was  not  included  in  that  allowance. — The 
ins  Magazine. 


The  Seven  Stages. 
Only  a  baby, 
Ki=sed  and  caressed, 
Gently  held  to  a  mother's  breast. 

Only  a  child. 
Toddling  alone, 
Brightening  now  its  happy  home. 

Only  a  boy, 
Trudging  to  school, 
Governed  now  by  sterner  rule. 

Only  a  youth, 
Living  in  dreams, 
Full  of  promise  life  now  seems. 

Only  a  father, 
Eurdened  with  care, 
Silver  threads  in  dark  brown  hair. 

Only  a  gray-beard, 
Toddling  again, 
Growing  old  and  full  of  pain. 

Only  a  mound, 
O'ergrown  with  grass, 
Dreams  unrealized — rest  at  last.     — Anon, 


ental  dinners,  besides  coffee,  either  sherbet 
of  sweetmeats  is  offered  to  every  guest.  In 
mer,  a  delicious  drink  made  from  the  ex- 
iuice  of  sour  pomegranates  or  unripe  grapes 
astead  of  sherbet,  and  ripe  fruit  cut  up  into 
ces  is  often  offered  instead  of  sweetmeats.  In 
5,  as  soon  as  warm  weather  sets  in,  a  small 
boys  invade  the  streets,  crying:  "  Thel-aj ! 
In  the  coarse  basket  slung  on  their  shoul- 
.  block  of  frozen  snow,  brought  down  every 
i  the  mountain  heights  on  the  backs  of  don- 
ou  can  thus  supply  yourself  at  your  own  door 
imes  a  day.  The  seller  of  licorice  sherbet  is 
r  object  to  all  acquainted  with  life  in  the  East. 
ies  only  through  the  main  thoroughfares  and 
part  of  the  city,  clattering  incessantly  the 
it  brass  bowls  in  his  right  hand.  The  well- 
at-skin  hangs  suspended  from  his  shoulder 
is  left  side,  a  large  piece  of  snow  at  its  mouth, 
"  which  he  scrapes  into  the  bowl  before  filling 
trade  is  brisk,  as  this  cooling,  refreshing 
sts  only  half  a  cent  a  bowl.  Besides  this 
;  numerous  stands  where  every  variety  of 
kept,  the  various  colored  bottles  and  the 
.■ce  of  snow  on  the  counter  being  an  almost 
ie  attraction  to  the  heated  passer-by. 


stical  expert  has  calculated  that  if  1,000,000 
ted  together  in  the  race  of  life,  150,000 
op  out  in  the  first  year,  53,000m  thesecond, 
30  in  the  third  year.  At  the  end  of  forty-five 
jut  half  of  them  would  be  still  in  the  race. 
js  would  see  370,000  gray  heads  still  at  it, 
»d  of  eighty  years  there  would  be  97.000  re- 
on  the  track ;  fifteen  years  later  the  number 

reduced  to  223,  and  the  winner  would  quit 

forever  at  the  age  of  108. 


Lawn  Tennyson. 

Maud  Augusta,  in  your  graceful  tennis-suit, 
r  pretty  Tarn  O'Shanter  to  your  dainty  canvas- 
Ice  a  new  Diana,  with  a  racket  (or  a  bow ; 
strung  upon  its  stringlet  one  or  two  good  hearts, 
tr. 

dm  above  the  greensward,  swinging  high  your 
mlight, 

1  limit  to  the  poetry  that  I  feel  I  ought  to  write ; 
d  an  old  quotation  I  can  never,  never  get, 
xm  to  me  to  be  the  Love  that  Hath  Us  in   the 
— Puck. 
.  ♦  ■ 

idsor,  Xew  York,  is  a  shiftless  fellow  who 
ently  been  a  town  charge,  and  one  or  two 
wives  the  town  has  buried  for  him.  Elias 
watchful  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  became  dis- 
hen  he  recently  heard  that  the  man  was 
assume  new  responsibilities,  and  published 

"  Learning  that is  about  to  marry 

aereby  notify  all  persons  concerned  that  the 
Vindsordoes  not  propose  to  care  for  or  bury 
:  of  his  wives. "   . 


:t  that  there  are  eels  in  the  water-pipes  in 
go  Maine,  has  led  to  a  new  swindle.  A  man 
>  fr  .  house  to  house  offering  small  filters  for  sale, 
as*  permission  to  fasten  one  to  the  water-pipe 
let  ie  water  pass  through  it  for  a  few  minutes. 
tt_  e  filter  is  taken  off  he  always  finds  a  little 
os»      Then  the  housewife  buys  the  filter. 


ub  tein  made   twenty-five   thousand  dollars  in 
'I  c  certs  during  bis  recent  visit  to  London. 


'ill  his  number  of  the  Argonaut  we  have 
to*  a  Supplement  containing  Frank  M. 
dej  Fourth  of  JrUy  oration.  The  Supple- 
'"  is  also  been  distributed  separately* 
►ad  it  throughout  the  State.     Copies  will 


Celebrated  Boyal  corsets. 

Our  European  correspondent  writes  us  that  no  cor- 
sets are  to-day  so  highly  esteemed  in  all  centres  of 
fashion  as  the  Royal  '*C.  B.  "  fine  sewed  corsets. 
Rarely  has  any  article  of  apparel  attracted  such  uni- 
versal admiration.  It  is  all  the  more  commendable 
for  the  Royal  "  C.  B.  "  Corsets  have  achieved  this 
great  success  by  their  real  merits.  They  are  the  first 
corsets  ever  produced  that  give  a  beautiful  form  and 
yet  do  not  in  any  way  oppress  the  wearer.  There- 
fore, all  ladies  who  wear  the  Royal  "  C.  B."  Corsets 
have  small  waists  and  perfect  comfort.  We  con- 
gratulate our  many  lady  readers  that  Freud's  Corset 
House,  located  in  this  city  at  Xos.  742  and  744  Market 
Street,  is  the  sole  agency  for  the  celebrated  Royal 
"  C.  B."  Corsets. 


Sau  Francisco  Musical  College. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Whiteley  respectfully  announces  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  "San  Francisco  Musical  College" 
in  the  Thurlow  Building,  corner  Kearny  and  Sutter 
streets  (No.  126).  Rooms  58  and  59.  which  will  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  and  after  August 
2d.  Partial  list  of  Teachers:  Piano  and  THEORY 
— S.  B.  Whiteley,  Miss  B.  Marshall ;  Vocal— Miss 
Alice  Dyer  (of  Oakland),  Mrs.  G.  A.  Story  (Oratorio 
and  Ballads),  S.  B.  Whiteley  (Sight  Reading  and  Vo- 
cal Classes)  ,  Organ  (pipe)— S.  B.  Whiteley.  Violin 
and  classes  in  languages  to  be  added.  High  class 
instruction  at  moderate  terms. 


Mr.  Henry  Hcyman 
Has  returned  from  his  vacation  trip,  and  resumed 
giving  lessons  on  the  violin.     Address,  206  Ellis  Sl, 
San  Francisco.    Saturdays  in  Oakland  at  1053 
Alice  Street,  corner  Eleventh. 


—  A    MOST     VALUABLE     LITTLE     BOOK,     WHICH 

should  be  in  every  household,  has  been  prepared  by 
the  proprietors  of"Mellin's  Food  "  entitled  "  The 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants."  It  contains  advice  that 
every  mother  will  find  of  the  greatest  value  and  assist- 
ance in  rearing  children.  A  copy  of  this  book  will  be 
mailed,  without  charge,  upon  application  to  Doliber 
Goodale  &  Co.,  41  Central  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 


Foe's  Freckle  Soap. 

Foe's  Freckle  Soap  infallible  remedy  for  freckles. 
Jno.  Foe,  London.  Kept  by  Wakelee&Co.,  Occi- 
dental Hotel,  and  other  first-class  chemists. 


—  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rosewald  have  re- 
suraed  instructions  (violin  and  vocal)  at  their  resi- 
dence, 1524  California  Street. 


—  Miss  Lottie  Alexander,  graduate  of 
Stuttgart  Conservatory,  will  resume  teaching  piano 
and  harmony  on  Tuesday,  July  6th.  Address  M, 
Gray,  206  Post  Street 


—Miss  Alice  M.  Bacon  has  returned,  after 
a  four-years'  absence  in  Europe  and  the  East,  and 
will  be  prepared  to  resume  lessons  on  the  piano  after 
July  5th.     Address  care  M.  Gray,  206  Post  Street 


—  All  the  pleasures  of  a  charming  sea- 
side  resort,  together  with  splendidly  appointed  quar- 
ters, an  excellent  table,  and  the  company  of  the  best 
people  in  the  city — all  these  are  enjoyed  by  those  who 
patronize  the  Pope  House  in  Santa  Cruz.  It  is  the 
only  first-class  hotel  in  that  pretty  burg. 


San  Francisco,  May  1,  1S86. 
To  the  Public  :  Messrs.  Belden  &  Cofran  have 
this  day  been  duly  appointed  Managers  of  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  and  Territories,  as  successors  to 
Mr.  A.  P.  Flint,  deceased. 

Geo.  L.  Chase,  President. 


—  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  cures  liver  com- 
plaints,  female  disorders,  rheumatism,  and  all  dis- 
eases of  the  blood. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic  gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


Sheet  Music,  iocts.;  catalogue  free ;  215  Dupont. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St 


AT    SACRAMENTO 

September  6 -18bM886 
Commodious  ffipmtwn. 
J}Mm£  Mow/^ock 
A  GRAND  EXHiDiT  bounds. 
PRODUCTS  B|™N0F PACIFIC  COAST 
ADDRESS-  THE  SECRETARY 
FOR  PREMIUM  LISTS  AND 
OTHER     INFORMATION. 

mw'cn  TQMth. .  efesseti.Cart: 

SECSETJiB.tr  PSESIDENT. 


J.  &  P.  COATS'  BEST 

SIX-CORD    SPOOL    COTTON 

Has  won  its  way  to  popular  ravor  1>y  its  own  merits. 

Guaranteed  full  length.    Uniform.  Continuous,  and  Tnvarvins  in  Strength 
and  quality.    Each  Spool  Jiumber  carefully  graduated  i'roui  8  to  200. 

WHITE,  CLOSSY  JET  BLACK,  STAPLE  COLORS,  FANCY  SHADES. 

For  sale  by  all  Dealers  in  Dry  Goods  and  Notion*. 
KITTLE  &  CO., SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNAEE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments-  Music  Department,  A.  L.  Bancroft  «1  Co. 
114  Dupont  Street,  Sole  Agents. 


KIMBALL'S  SATIN  STRAIGHT  GUT  CIGARETTES 

People  of  refined  tastes  who  desire  exceptionally 

fine  Cigarettes  should  use  only  our  Straight 

Cut,  put  up  in  satin  packets  and  boxes  of 

10s,  90s,  50s,  and   100s. 


14  First  Prize  Medals. 


W.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


FOE'S 
FOE'S 
FOE'S 


FRECKLE  SOAP 


Infallible  Remedy  Tor 
Freckles.  duo.  Foe.  Lon- 
don ;  Wakelec  A  Co..  S. 
F..  and  all  first-class 
chemists. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

SoutHiv csi  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 
Open  daily  from  9  A.  M.  to  n  p.  m. 


%S^ 


MAEEOUIE-BRUT 

EATHCOTE  DeXTERsCo. 
SOS   SACRAMENTO  ST.S.F. 

MUUSHALLER 

:  COASTS  TERRITORIES. 


XOTICE    OF   ASSESSMENT. 


ANGLO -NEVADA   ASSURANCE   CORPORATION 

OF  SAN'jFKA-MISCO,  C.IL. 
Prlnelpal  Office 410  Pine  Street. 


THE  STENOGRAPH 

SHORT-n.tAD 

WRITIXG   MACHINE. 

Rapid,  accurate,  simple 
Trial  lessons  free  at  our 
school.  G.G.WICKSOX 
A"  CO..  38  California 

St.  Write  for  descriptive 
circulars. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS 


In  consequence  of  our  refusal  to 
discharge  workmen  not  belonging 
to  the  Federated  Trades,  they  have 
withdrawn  their  men  from  our 
works.  We  require  pattern-makers, 
moulders,  machinists,  and  black- 
smiths. Competent  mechanics  in 
these  departments  seeking  employ- 
ment are  assured  of  steady  work 
at  standard  wages. 

UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

San  Francisco. 


A   COPY   OF   OUR   BOOK, 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors 
of  the  "  Anglo-Nevada  Assurance  Corporation,"  held  on 
the  izth  day  of  July,  1886,  an  assessment  of  twenty-five 
dollars  per  share  was  levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the 
said  corporation — to  wit,  the  "  Anglo- Nevada  Assurance 
Corporation  " — as  a  call  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  upon  the 
capital  stock  thereof  (that  is,  one-third  of  the  amount  now 
unpaid  upon  the  capital  stock),  payable  on  the  16th  day  of 
August,  1886,  to  C.  P.  Farnfield,  Secretary  of  said  Corpo- 
ration, at  the  office  ol  this  Corporation,  No.  410  Pine  Street, 
in  Nevada  Block,  said  Nevada  Block  being  situate  at  the 
northwesterly  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets,  in 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 
Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  said  16th  day  of  August,  iSS6,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  will  be  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  the  2d  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 18S6,  to  pay  the  said  delinquent  assessment,  togeth- 
er with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  af- 
fixed the  seal  of  said  Corporation  on  this  twelfth  day  of 
July,  18S6. 

[seal.]  C.  P.  FARNFIELD,  Secretary. 


Jh^(are  arid  ; 
l^edi  i\Q  of  Jrvfaiyts 


Mailed  free  to  any  address:  It  con- 
tains advice  and  useful  information  for 
nursing  mothers  and  invalids,  and  an 
analysis  and  description  of 

MELLIN'S  FOOD. 

DOLIBER.  GOODALE  &  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 


STORAGE 

^<*  J.  n.  pier* 


For  Furniture,  Pianos, 

and  other  goods. 
Ativan cr*  made. 
PIERCE,  335  Market  Street. 


JOHN  W.  OARMANY, 

The  Gentlemen's  Outfitter.  FINE  TAILORING  VXD  FI'EXISHIXG  GOODS.  85  KEARVY  STREET. 
SAX  FRAXCISCO.  If.  B.— The  Tailoring  Department  ha*  jusi  licen  opened  « lln  entire  XEW 
STOCK  of  Imported  Worsteds  and  Suitings  of  latest  patterns. 


GEYSER  SODA 


EFFERVESCES    LIKE 

(HAMPAGXE. 
FAMILIES    SIPPLIED. 

152  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


TOLARE  COLONY 


Only  One  Hundred  more  of  the  Twenty-acre 
Tracts  will  be  sold  at  $250,  when  tlie  price  will 
be  advanced  to  $300.  $50  down.  $10  per 
month,  without  interest. 


OXE  TIIOl  SAM>  ACHES  SOLD  LX  SLY.  DAYS.       Tlie  best   FrnK,  Vine,  and  Alfalfa  land  In  the  Stale  :   situated  In  the  Artesian  Well  Belt,  In 
Tulare  County,  where  abundance  of  Water  can  be  bad  Trom  artesian  wells  and  running  streams,  all  for  the  boring:  and  carrying  over  land. 


lo  arded    to   any  persons  desiring  them 

ITS  .r  „ddre„e»  a,  ,hi,  .a.*,  i  APPLY  TO  PACIFIC  COAST  UNO  BUREAU,  AND  WALTER  TURHBULL,  618  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


WE   LEAD!      OTIIERS  FOLLOW!! 


~7 

See  tbe  "DOMESTIC"  before  burins. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent,  89  Poll  SIree!. 


aliflrap 


?  sJ  §? 


TYPE-WRITING  MACHINE, 

The  latest  improved  and  most  rapid  Type-Writing  Machine. 
[t  stands  at  the  head.  Send  tor  circulars,  price  li-st,  and 
book  of  testimonials  to  the  Estate  of  SAMUEL  HILL, 
Pacific  Coast  Agent,  634  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


VIRGINIA  TWIST 

Plug  Smoking  Tobacco 

!s  the  Finest  on  Earth, 

J.  A.  DRDHHOIJSE,  Soli  Igmt,  8. 1. 


CLOSES  DOORS  WITHOOT  SLAMMING. 

The  NORTON 


DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRINC, 

For  sale  only  by 
FRANK  D.  MORRELL, 
956  Market  Street,  near  Front.  S.  F. 


REDFERN 

LADIES'  TAILOR, 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 

H.  M.  The  Queen  of  England. 
H.  R.  H.  The  Princess  of  Wales. 

H.  I.  M.  The  Empress  of  Russia.  I  H.  M.  The  Queen  of  Denmark. 
H.M.  The  Queen  oflt-ily,  H.  M.  The  Queen  of  Holland. 

H.  M.  The  Gu«n  of  Punucnl.        H.  I.  H.  The  Crown  Princess  of 
Germany. 

GOWNS.  if'        COATS. 


WRAPS.        A       HABITS. 


WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &    CO. 

!>1  MICHIGAN  AVENFE.  CHICAGO. 


BS 


CHAS.  S.  EATON,  CEN'L  AGENT,  735  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 

lrnnnnr  p  i  mip  minim  .  ™r 

I-  *    FACTORY  COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  S;  F.    ft  4>  „_„  _  "_„„„ 

iiliviivil  in  luiio  i  miiiu  sr™*r 


€-£ 


_     >^— —  ciJ2cL  <pPair2    | 
Q  pen  fi^-place  T?mA&  a  Specially. 

309,31 1, 3:13,3^*317  Market si. 


PARIS.  UWl         LONDON. 


COWES. 


MR     '  lo    nnr.unce  to  the  Indies  of  the 

1  irdci      ent  to  hii  Men    tfori  ■   tabli  h 

mttll  will  OR  and  taUstaCtion 

»*  by  theti  Fifth       1  ■       1    tabliil mt, 

i 1 1-,    lire  on  application, 

1  ,1  iubg    New  York,  arc  cor- 

dially in    ii  i  ujortment  of  imported 

Cownt,  Coatt,  uh'l    Mutti      to    be   seen  in  America.     '210 
tili'.i   \m  nin,   Icni    lork. 


w 


A  M"T"P  1^  ^"  act'vc  M*n  or  Woman  in 
r\  I  li  I  Cb  \J  every  county  to  *ell  our  good*. 
Salary  $75  per  Month  and  Exp--.  I 

I   Particular,  v*r.x.      STANDARD  SIL- 
VER-WARR  CO..  Boston,   Ma»«. 


A  PRIZE. 


.11.!     1     MDUfOr  pottage  and  receive 

e«  a  cottly  boi  of  good,,  which  will  help 

•  all,  of  either  mx,  to  more  money  right 


away  than  anything  eUe  in  thi,  world.     Fortune,  await  the 
worker,  abaolnt.ly  sare.    Term,  mailed  free. 

TRUE  It  CO.,  Aturoita,  Malna. 


Ladies  who  arc  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  aud  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  Sewing  Machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  Q  pronounced  to  be 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
■■««  sinter  Street,  Snji  Franclaeo. 


TRUMAN  ISHAM  &  HOOKf! 

431—125  MARKET   STREET,  S.  F. 


No.  14-'  ENGLISH  ItROI  GUAM. 

The  finest  and  largest  line  of  carriages  ever  shown  in  tiii:. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  US! 


Such  has  been  the  success  attending  our   clubbingi 
during  the  last  six  months,  that  we  have  decided  to  inr 
it  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year.     We  have  mad) 
ments  with  Harper  &  Brothers,  the  leading  publishini 
of  the  United  States,  by  which  we  offer  their  publn 
in  conjunction  with  the  Argonal'tod  very  favorable 

BI AltPLirs  MAGAZINE. 

With  the  June   number  was   begun   the  Seventy-! 
Volume  of  "  Harper's  Magazine."     It    is  the   leadinj  ' 
trated  magazine  of  the  world.     Some  of  the  best  nt 
the   most  famous  novelists — such  as  Thackeray,   Di< 
Eulwer,    and   others — have   appeared   in  its   pages, 
keeps  up  its  old  reputation. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 

"Harper's  Weekly"  is  an  illustrated  record  of  and 
mentary  upon  the  events  of  the  times.  It  treats  ofj 
topic,  Political,  Historical,  Literary,  and  Scientific,  wj] 
ol  current  interest,  and  gives  the  finest  illustrations  ll 
be  obtained  from  every  available  source,  original  or  fa 

HARPER'S   BAZAR. 

"  Harper's  Eaxar"  (published  weekly)  has  no  equal  1 

Illustrated  Family  Jou,  nal.     It   compri-.es  every  subje 

I   interest  tr.  the  home  circle.    While  it  is  universally  ackj 

J   edged  to  be  the  leading  fashion  paper  of  America, 

j   ary  and  artistic  merits  are  of  the  highest  order. 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

"Harper's  Young  People"  is  an  illustrated   weel 
boys  and  girls.     The  range  of  its  contents  Includes 
and  short  stories;  articles  on  various  subjects  of  an 
live  character   treated  in  an  enteitaining  manner; 
having  a  special  timely  interest ;  short  sketches,  po*lH 
door  and  out  door  pasLirnes  and  sports,  practical  mecoB 
and  a  variety  of  other  interesting  and  entertaining 
both  in  letter-press  and  illustrations. 


.. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBOiE 

Is  the  best  Republican  paper  published  Id 
United  States. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD 

Is  tlie  best  Democratic  paper  published  Hi 
United  States. 

WIDE  AWAKE 

Is  the  best   young  folks** magazine  pnbiH 
in  the  United  States. 

THE  HARPERS  PUBLICATIOl 

Are  the   best   of  the    class    published 
world. 


V> 


:,.:, 


■ 


Now,  by  special  arrangements  with  the   publishers 

by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we   are   enabli 

make  the  following  offer,  open    to  all  subscribing  dirt 

this  office  between  July  1st,  1880,  and  January 

1887: 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine,  for 
One  Tear,  by  Mall 9 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly,  for 
One  Year,  by  Mail $ 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar,  for 
One  Year,  by  MaU I 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  Peo- 
ple, for  One  Year,  by  Mall f 

The  Argonaut  aud  the  Weekly  New  York 
Tribune  (Republican,1,  for  One  Year* 
by  MaU 9 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York 
World  (Democratic),  for  One  Year,  by 
MaU 

The   Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  : 
the  Weekly  World,  Ouc  Year,  by  M, 

The    Argonaut     and     Wide-Awake,    Oi 
Year,  by  Mall 

Postmasters  and  other  agents  will  understand 
rates  are  clubbing  rates,  and  for  subscribers  only, 
allow  no  commissions  on  these  rates. 

Specimen  copies  of  any  3>  all  of  these  publication 
be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Argonaut  office,  213  D» 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

This  offer  Is  not  open  to  residents  or 
Francisco.  In  that  city  the  Argonaut  is  no] 
Uvered  by  mall,  but  is  entirely  In  the  hand 
our  carriers,  with  whom  we  do  not  wish  ft 
terfere. 


(Established  is VI. 
GEORGE  MORROW  &  €0. 

DEALERS    IN    HAY    AND    GRA 

PRIVATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 
No.  39  Clay  Street San 


JOHN    TAYLOR    &    CO. 

"■  114,  110,  118  Pine  St. 
ASSAl'ERS'    MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Abo,  Druggists'  Glassw* 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST.. 

DELICIOUS. 
#        TRY"  IT  I     # 


i 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.   XIX.       No.   6. 


San  Francisco,  August  7,    1886. 


Price,   Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.—  The  Argonaut  is  pvblisJud  every  Saturday, 
at  No.  213  Grant  Avenue  < Dupont  Streets,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subsrciptions,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  -$2.23;  three  months, 
■S/.jO ;  payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscription  to  all  foreign  coun- 
tries 101  thin  tiie  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by 
Carriers  at  $4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single 
copies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  t/te  interior  supplied  by  the 
San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  Street,  aboi'e  Grant  Avenue  I  Dupont 
Street),  to  -whom  all  orders  from  t)ie  trade  slimtld  be  addressed.  Subscribers 
•wishing  their  addresses  changed  should  give  t/ieir  old  as  well  as  ncio  ad- 
dresses. The  A  merican  News  Company,  New  York,  are  Agents  for  the 
Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  tlu 
United  States  or  Europe.  Address  all  communications  to  "  The  Agronaut, 
No.  213  Grant  Avenue  <  Dnpont  Street),  San  Francisco."  No  traveling  can- 
vassers employed.  A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager. 

ENTERED    AT    THE    SAN    FRANCISCO     POST-OFFICE    AS    SECOND-CLASS   MATTER. 


Frank    M.  Pixley, 


Editor. 
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Even  to  the  man  who  loves  nature,  delights  to  roam  in  the 
country,  takes  pleasure  in  shaking  the  town,  its  politicians, 
and  its  heroes  of  the  late  civil  war,  and  who  takes  less  pleas- 
ure than  interest  in  the  special  session  and  the  water  ques- 
tion, it  is  not  difficult  to  admit  that  the  thermometer  at  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  degrees  in  the  sun  is  uncomfortable 
where  there  is  no  shade.  Some  friends  had  named  a  town 
upon  the  Southern  Pacific  after  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut, 
and  it  became  our  duty  to  visit  this  embryo  city,  for  who 
shall  say  that  the  Valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  is  not  to  be  the 
heart  of  empire,  the  home  of  millions,  and  that  our  name 
may  not  be  handed  down  to  posterity  by  reason  of  its  asso- 
ciation with  this  city  in  Tulare  County.  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  St.  Petersburg,  Philipopolis,  Washington,  and 
Cincinnati  are  all  illustrations  of  the  possibility  of  thus  ac- 
quiring immortality;  and  if  it  is  urged  that  they  were  great 
men,  and  of  illustrious  names,  who  gave  character  to  cities 


called  after  them,  we  meet  the  suggestion  with  reminding  ! 
them  that  San  Francisco — destined  to  rival,  in  population,  ; 
wealth,  and  splendor,  the  cities  enumerated — was  called  after  ' 
a  beggarly  monk,  and  has  given  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  a  re-  | 
membrance  which  his  piety,  his  poverty,  dirt,  lice,  and  con-  ! 
secration  as  a  saint  never  would  have  secured  to  him.  And  I 
so  we  went  to  the  county  of  Tulare,  and  to  the  city  named  ■ 
after  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut.  It  is  a  city  of  two  houses  \ 
— the  one  an  unfinished  warehouse  for  grain,  capable  of 
housing  five  thousand  tons  of  wheat,  and  already  half  full.  . 
From  across  the  treeless,  houseless  plains,  four,  and  six,  and  ; 
eight-horse  teams,  some  with  one  and  some  with  two  wag-  i 
ons,  came  creeping  through  the  dust,  laden  with  golden  I 
grain  in  sacks.  Yonder,  on  the  horizon,  were  great  stacks  of  ; 
wheat,  and  here  and  there  a  cabin  or  a  tent,  here  and  there  a  \ 
tree  or  two,  and  here  and  there  a  fence.  A  broad,  uninter- 
esting desert,  clad  in  a  dusty  verdure  of  weeds,  the  whole 
country  brown,  sere,  and  to  theunpracticed  eye  desolate  and 
repulsive.  An  unfinished  hotel  stands  out  in  the  staring  sun, 
three  stories  high  ;  two  great  broad  verandas  give  assurance 
that  its  proprietors  will  have,  when  finished,  a  hostelry  for 
their  guests  spacious,  airy,  and  comfortable,  and  around  it  will 
cluster  other  places  of  business,  and  in  time  cottage  homes, 
and  then  more  pretentious  ones,  and  the  country  will  grow 
in  development.  Board  shanties  will  give  place  to  barns 
well  filled,  fields  well  tilled,  great  mansions.  Trees  will  afford 
grateful  shade  ;  artesian  wells  will  yield  their  exhaustless 
waters,  pure  and  fresh  from  their  great  depths  ;  grapes,  and 
fruit  trees,  and  the  raisin  will  be  cultivated ;  figs  will  be  dried 
— for  the  land  is  specially  adapted  for  raising  figs  and  raisins. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  country  around  the  town 
named  after  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  will  be  a  thriving, 
prosperous,  crowded  farming  section  ;  lands  will  advance  to 
one  hundred  dollars  per  acre;  men,  and  women,  and  chil- 
dren will  abound  ;  churches  will  raise  their  modest  spires  ; 
plenty,  with  its  smiling  face,  will  fill  thousands  of  happy 
homes  ;  and  to-day  this  land,  so  promising,  so  certain  of  re- 
sponding to  the  invitation  of  the  plow  and  hoe  with  abun- 
dant crops,  is  for  sale  at  five  dollars  per  acre.  Land  the 
best  and  richest,  the  most  certain  and  fruitful  that  God  ever 
made,  not  needing  irrigation  for  grain,  not  demanding  water 
except  for  fruits,  is  for  sale  at  five  dollars  per  acre,  while  San 
Francisco  is  crowded  with  a  gang  of  worthless,  able-bodied 
vagrants,  some  native  but  mostly  foreign-born,  who  are  hun- 
gering for  land,  undergoing  a  slow  process  of  starvation  for 
want  of  something  to  do,  engaging  in  strikes,  rioting  where 
they  dare,  meeting  in  midnight  secret  conspiracies  to  con- 
sider the  exactions  of  capital,  and  endeavoring  to  concoct 
some  cowardly  way  and  devise  some  safe  method  of  stealing 
the  accumulations  of  others,  so  that  they  may  indulge  in  idle- 
ness and  gin  at  the  expense  of  other  and  better  men.  It 
would  be  a  mercy  to  drive  these  criminals,  with  bayonets, 
out  of  the  city,  and  then,  with  ball  and  chain,  confine  them 
to  labor  till  they  earned  for  themselves  self-respect  and  a 
home.  What  a  God's  blessing  it  would  be  if  there  could  be 
found  some  wise  principle  of  legislation  to  control  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  drink.  There  is  not  a  working  man  in  the  county 
of  Tulare  that  might  not  in  ten  years,  or  half  that  time  if  in- 
dustrious and  sober,  find  himself  the  owner  of  a  prosperous 
farm,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  comfort  and  plenty  for  his  life, 
if  he  would  abstain  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drink.  This 
section  of  the  valley  is  in  the  artesian  belt.  Five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  beneath  the  surface  is  found  a  great  body 
of  pure  water,  that,  in  pipes,  will  lift  itself  to  the  reservoirs, 
from  which  it  may  be  distributed,  in  pipes  or  open  ditches, 
over  the  entire  country.  Five  thousand  dollars  will  purchase 
a  mile  square  of  fruitful  land,  provide  it  with  an  artesian  well 
and  comfortable  house  for  the  family,  with  stables,  corrals, 
and  outhouses.  With  such  a  farm,  gradually  laid  into  alfalfa, 
with  alfilarea,  salt,  and  other  indigenous  grasses,  the  founda- 
tion is  provided  for  wealth  and  independence.  Stock- in- 
creases rapidly.  The  country  is  well  adapted  to  dairying, 
fruit-raising,  and  general  farming.  Eighty  acres,  a  quarter 
section  (of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres),  or  a  half  sec- 
tion (of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres),  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  industrious,  sober,  provident  man  who  has  the 
courage  to  dare,  and  the  pluck  to  endure,  a  few  years  of  labor 
and  self-denial.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  privations  and 
toil  endured  by  our  fathers,  who  were  pioneers  to  the  West- 


ern States,  who  attacked  the  forests  and  the  western  plains 
and  carved  out  for  themselves  independence,  wealth,  and 
comfort,  we  can  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  idle  and 
stalwart  vagabonds  thronging  our  cities  and  wasting  their 
lives  in  gin-drinking  and  political  agitation.     If  we  lack  sym- 
pathy for  the  alien  from  other  lands  who,  upon  arriving  in 
ours,  is  given  citizenship,  clothed  with  political  power,  offered  a 
homestead  for  nothing,  permitted  to  preempt  lands  for  settle- 
ment, tendered  a  timber  claim  if  he  will  plant  trees,  asked  to 
take  desert  lands  for  twenty-five  cents  an  acre  if  he  will  water 
them,  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  if  he  will  reclaim  them, 
shall  we  be  considered  unreasonable,  especially  when  we  re- 
flect that  he  fled  from  starvation,  from  oppression,  from  bogs 
with  severe   rental,  from    barren  hillsides,  from  oppressive 
laws,  from  social  bondage  ?     Shall  we  be  charged  with  being 
the  enemy  of  labor  when  we  ^sk  them  to  do  what  our  fathers 
have   done — leave   the   ci;^       and  go   out  from   under  the 
shadow  of  their  churches,  tne  influence  of  their  priests,  and 
to  stop  swilling  whisky  and  go  to  work?     Has  not  the  writer 
— who,  with  thousands  of  other  young  men  walked  the  con- 
tinent, crossed  the  plains,  and  for  two  thousand  miles  led 
his  mule  in  search  of  the  opportunity  of  bettering  his  condi- 
tion— earned  the  right  to  say  to  the  blatherskite,  hair-teethed 
Irish,  to  the  discontented,  beer-swilling,  idle  German,  to  the 
anarchist,  socialist,  agrarian,  nihilist,  communist,  or  by  what- 
ever other  name  these  criminal  vagabonds  may  call  them- 
selves, that  they  had  better  go  to  work  and  earn  a  living  for 
themselves  before  they  undertake  the  hazardous  experiment 
of  stealing  what  other  men  have  toiled  for?     Has  he  not  the 
right  to  call  upon  his  countrymen  and  all  reputable  and  hon- 
orable men  of  foreign  birth  to  unite  in  refusing  them  the 
elective  privilege,  which  they  abuse?     Have  not  Americans 
and  respectable  foreigners  the  right  to  declare  the  political 
principle  that  this  kind  of  immigration  shall  be  stopped,  and 
that  we  will  submit  no  longer  to  the  importation  of  political 
discontents  from  foreign  countries,  to  the  ignorant,  the  big- 
oted, the   priest-ridden    Irish   agitators,  German  socialists, 
Italian  organ-grinders  with  their  monkeys,  Greek  gypsies 
with  chicken-stealing,  horse-trading,   wandering  vagabonds 
and  their  fortune-telling  prostitutes;  that  this  country  is  not 
the  asylum  of  paupers,  vagabonds,  tramps,  and  idlers  ;  that 
with  sixty  millions  of  population  we  need  our  vacant  lands  as 
the  heritage  of  our  children 5  '  \L.l.  will  not  all  intelligent  and 
honorable  foreigners  unite  w  £  us  in  arresting  this  tide  of 
mendicancy  and  crime  that  threatens  to  inundate  and  destroy 
the  country  ? 

♦ 

On  Wednesday  morning  we  left  the  promising  city  named 
after  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut,  and  with  a  light  carriage  and 
pair  of  shabby  mustangs  took  our  course  for  the  mountains' 
where  we  were  informed  was  a  magnificent  forest  growth  of 
pine,  and  sequoia,  and  oak.  It  was  a  hard,  and  hot,  and 
dusty  ride.  Good  lands  make  muddy  roads  in  winter  and 
dusty  ones  in  summer.  Reaching  the  foothills,  some  twenty 
miles  away,  we  began  to  climb  the  Sierra.  Passing  through 
mountain  valleys,  along  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Tule 
River,  up  and  up  we  climbed  to  an  altitude  some  eight  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  plains.  All  through  these  valleys  we 
found  happy  homes  hid  away  in  secluded  nooks,  cottage 
houses  sheltered  in  groves  of  fruit  trees — the  fig  abounding — 
surrounded  with  vineyards,  pleasant  gardens,  streams  dancing 
in  the  hot  sun  over  cool  and  rocky  bottoms,  ditches  winding 
their  way  along  the  mountain  sides,  carrying  their  waters  to 
gardens,  vineyards,  and  alfalfa  fields.  We  will  not  describe 
the  splendid  views  of  the  great,  luscious  valley,  its  distant 
lake — Tulare — receiving  but  scant  waters  from  the  Kaweah  ; 
the  Tule,  with  its  north,  south,  and  middle  branches ;  Kern 
River  and  Deer  Creek,  as  they  lazily  wound  themselves 
through  the  valley  in  the  cool  shadows  of  their  streams,  mar- 
gined by  cottonwoods — streams  scant  of  water,  because  de- 
manded for  use  by  the  thirsty  plain  over  which  they  passed. 
And  here  came  into  practical  view  the  question  of  the  appro- 
priation of  waters,  the  rights  of  riparian  owners,  and  we  came 
back  wiser  than  we  went,  with  opinions  better  formed,  and 
which  our  readers  will  in  time,  as  the  question  becomes  more 
prominent,  receive  the  benefit  of.  This  water  question,  as  we 
now  see  it,  is  a  complicated  and  difficult  one,  demanding 
earnest,  careful  consideration,  prudent  and  cautious  legisla- 
tion, and  we  made  up  our  minds  that  Mr.  Stoneman's  Legis- 
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lature  bad  better  go  home  as  soon  as  it  has  made  a  Republi- 
can Senator  and  spent  the  half-hundred  thousand  dollars 
appropriated,  and  let  the  people  of  the  Slate  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  their  opinions  upon  this  question  through 
delegates  better  informed  and  more  freshly  instructed  than 
we  think  the  present  Legislature  to  be.  We  leave  this  dis- 
cussion to  climb  the  Sierra.  We  wanted  a  glass  of  beer;  we 
were  awful  thirsty — it  was  so  hot  and  dusty.  May  good  Dr. 
'onald,  and  all  other  good  women  engaged  in  the  prohibi- 
tion crusade,  forgive  us.  Could  we  have  found  a  bottle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, Boca,  or  Schlitz,  we  would  have  drunk  it.  We  can 
not  tell  a  lie;  we  would  have  drunk  a  bottle  and  put  another 
or  two  in  the  buggy,  for  a  change  of  waters  is  dangerous,  and, 

u  ise  of  cnlir,  we  had  no  vinegar  bitters  ;  but  from  the 
town  of  Portcrville  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Whitney  there 
is  not  a  roadside  inn,  or  a  beer  shop,  or  a  drink  of  anything 
vinous,  malt,  or  spiritous  to  be  obtained — a  road  thronged 
with  teamsters  hauling  lumber,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the 
mills  found  no  whisky.  It  is  not  an  accident — the  com- 
munity is  a  temperance  one.  It  regulates  the  alcoholic 
traffic  by  prohibiting  its  use,  and,  if  we  lived  by  the  Tule 
River,  we  would  endeavor  to  encourage  the  sentiment  by 
accustoming  ourselves  to  drink  water.  Milk,  good  and  pure, 
was  abundant,  and  when  one  can  not  get  gin  and  whisky  and 
hied  bacon,  we  recommend  cream  and  figs  with  sugar.  Water- 
melons abound,  and  they  are  a  good  substitute  for  beer. 
Some  people  love  butter-milk,  and  there  is  plenty  of  it.  As 
we  climbed  up  the  steep  and  narrow  grade,  we  came  first  to 
the  orchards  of  oaks,  white  and  black,  giving  promise  of 
cord-wood  for  many  a  winter's  fire,  around  which  in  the  fut- 
ure should  gather  happy  families  by  happy  firesides.  As  we 
advanced  the  oaks  grew  larger,  and  here  and  there  was  an 
occasional  tree  that  would  furnish  a  good  saw-log  for  hard 
lumber.  Then  we  reached  the  pine  belt,  at  once  opening 
into  a  forest  of  cedar,  fir,  and  pine ;  and,  of  pine,  the  bull, 
white,  and  sugar  are  the  names  given  us.  Of  these  the 
bull  pines  are  the  stateliest,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  the 
least  valuable.  The  sugar  pine  is  graceful,  stately,  and 
clean-limbed,  and  here  we  saw  perpetrated  the  first  crime 
against  the  forest.  These  splendid  sugar  pines,  whose  clear, 
white  lumber  is  selling  in  the  market  at  forty-five  dollars  per 
thousand  feet,  were  being  cut  down  and  destroyed  in  order 
to  get  shakes  from  the  best  log ;  the  balance  of  the  tree  is 
permitted  to  lie  till  burned  by  some  dirty  tramp  of  a  sheep- 
herder,  who,  on  driving  his  flocks  up  the  Sierra,  takes  pains 
to  burn  all  that  his  herd  will  not  eat  so  that  the  next  season 
he  may  find  more  grass  for  his  band.  What  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  young  shrubbery,  the  burning  over  of  forest  sections, 
and  the  drying  up  of  water  by  the  denudation  of  the  hills, 
these  sheep  vagrants  have  done  more  injury  to  California 
than  the  fleece  and  hides  of  all  their  sheep  and  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  all  their  owners  were  ever  worth.  The  pre- 
servation of  our  forests  is  a  matter  of  first  importance.  To 
permit  the  denudation  of  the  upper  Sierra  is  one  of  those 
crimes  which  we  are  perpetrating  in  the  recklessness  of 
youth  because  of  the  superabundance  and  wealth  of  resources 
not  now  in  demand  by  a  sparse  population.  And  now  we 
reach  the  forest  of  giant  sequoias,  monarchs  of  an  anterior 
age  ;  a  rare  old  family  this  of  the  sequoia,  stretching  back 
through  a  pedigree  of  illustrious  ancestors.  Here  are  found 
the  stateliest  and  grandest  trees  that  grow  on  earth.  Cedars 
of  Lebanon,  and  oak  groves  where  Druids  performed  their 
religious  ceremonies  and  human  sacrifices,  are  parvenus 
who  have  sprung  into  existence  since  these  trees  were  old. 
Here  upon  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Oregon  line,  on  the  east  by  the  snow-clad  heights  of  the 
Sierra,  on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  restless,  surging  sea,  this  family  of  the  se- 
quoia have  lived— for  they  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
world ;  they  have  survived  all  the  incidents  and  accidents  of 
storm  and  fire ;  the  growth  of  peoples  and  the  changes  of 
empire,  conquests  and  immigrations,  have  gone  on  around 
them ;  races  have  been  destroyed  and  been  restored  since 
they  flung  their  great  limbs  out  to  welcome  the  breeze  and 
dare  the  storm ;  while  human  pismires  were  building  the 
pyramids  and  inscribing  their  vain  hieroglyphics  on  Assyrian 
tombs,  and  wrapping  their  mummied  dead  for  stony  sep- 
ulchre, building  cities  that  have  disappeared  and  planting 
the  foundations  of  ruins  which  still  survive,  ruins  of  amphi- 
theatres and  temples  where,  from  Jupiter  to  Jesus,  a  line  of 
gods  have  found  worshipers  these  grand  old  monarchs  of  a 
primnl  forest,  these  first  temples  not  made  with  human 
hands,  have  stretched  their  spires  to  the  clouds  and  borne 
upon  their  limbs  the  pun  nrhiti  :a<  rifice  of  snows;  at  their 
feet  have  rippled  holy  waters  in  which  no  dirty  lingers  had 
ever  dipped  themselves  for  the  mummery  of  hypocritical 
crossings;  from  their  boughs  an  ever-ascending  incense,  not 
prepared  in  the  laboratory  of  an  ecclesiastical  chemist,  have 
gone  up  to  the  God  who  gave  them  existence,  and  breathed 
into  them  the  breath  of  growth,  and  made  their  arteries, 
from  exlrcmest  fibre  of  root  to  most  delicate  tip  of  folia  ;e 
to  throb  with  life.  All  the  sequoia  and  redwood  forests 
indicate  that  the  oldest  trees  arc  the  growth  from  around 
older  trunks,  and  those  younger   trees,  murdered   in  theii 

youth,  are  now,  when  permitted,  thr p    i,  ,  ,i    f0l 
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back  in  unrecorded  time  ;  there  is  none  more  tenacious  of  life, 
or  which  struggles  harder  to  preserve  its  existence.  Among 
these  trees,  the  lesser  of  which  are  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in 
circumference,  there  is  a  dense  forest  of  cedar,  pine,  and  fir, 
while  here  and  there,  stretched  prone  upon  the  earth,  lie 
unburied  monarchs  of  a  primeval  wilderness,  awaiting  the 
barbarous  cremation  of  picnickers,  hunters,  and  sheep-herd- 
ers, who  tramp  soulless  and  unconscious  through  the  ances- 
tral halls  of  this  race  of  monarchs  and  forest  kings.  And 
what,  dear  reader,  do  you  think  we  were  doing  amid  these 
sacred  groves  ?  For  what  purpose  were  we  tramping  through 
these  solemn  aisles  of  Nature's  grand  cathedral  ?  We 
were  endeavoring  to  purchase  this  God's  temple,  that  we 
might  tear  it  up  from  its  foundations ;  that  we  might  take 
the  timbers  which  span  its  arches  and  form  the  columns 
which  uphold  its  roof,  and  with  the  teeth  of  avarice,  which 
are  sharper  than  revolving  saws  of  steel,  make  merchandise 
of  it;  we  were  figuring  how  many  sharpened  stakes  for 
fences,  how  many  posts,  how  many  cords  of  wood,  how  many 
thousand  (eet  of  lumber  could  be  gotten  from  this  primeval 
grove.  And  when  we  sat  upon  the  stump  o(  that  great 
sequoia  which  had  been  felled  and  transplanted  to  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  we  felt  ashamed  that  any- 
body in  their  sober  senses  should  consent  to  become  a  party 
to  so  great  a  crime ;  that  men,  filled  with  figs  and  cream, 
watermelons  and  buttermilk,  who  could  not  even  plead  the 
delirium  of  gin,  should  consent  to  so  gross  a  sacrilege.  In 
part  compensation  for  our  participation  in  this  plan  of  murder, 
we  have  purchased,  upon  individual  account,  one  mile  square 
of  this  splendid,  unbroken  wilderness,  covered  with  sequoia, 
pine,  and  cedar,  with  beautiful  undergrowth.  It  is  covered 
with  purling  brooks  of  pure,  clear,  cold,  melting  snows  ;  from 
its  bosom  gushes  a  great  spring  of  effervescing  soda;  it  mar- 
gins a  stream  abounding  in  speckled  trout;  through  its  tim- 
ber roams  the  deer — and  we  will  fence  it  with  wire,  and  we 
will  guard  it  with  spies,  and  we  will  swear  that  no  vandal  axe 
shall  ever  be  swung  against  a  living  tree  so  long  as  we  live; 
and  when  we  die  we  will  donate  it  to  the  county  of  Tulare, 
if  its  authorities  will  accept  it  upon  the  pledge  that  it  shall 
never  be  destroyed.  It  will  in  time  become  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage to  those  who  worship  forests,  and  whose  poetry  is  in- 
spired by  the  music  of  soughing  boughs,  and  rippling  streams, 
and  solemn  shades  of  venerable  and  mighty  trees.  The  for- 
est we  have  described,  with  its  roads  and  tramways,  its  saw- 
mill and  engine,  its  oxen  with  their  chains,  and  sleds,  and 
yokes,  the  store-house,  the  boarding-house,  the  cottage- 
cabins,  sold ! — and  for  half  their  price.  "  The  Sequoia  Lum- 
ber Company "  is  being  formed,  and  in  a  few  days  these 
woods  will  resound  with  the  music  of  the  axe,  the  thud  of 
falling  trees,  the  buzz  of  whirling  saws,  the  loud  profanity  of 
men  driving  oxen  and  teamsters  hauling  lumber,  and  in  a 
few  years  this  wilderness  of  lumber  wealth  will  be  transferred 
to  the  treeless  plain  to  provide  happy  homes  amid  groves  of 
fruit  and  a  broad  acreage  of  vine,  great  barns  to  shelter 
sleek  and  fattening  herds,  with  fences  to  inclose  them.  We 
suppose  such  things  must  be.  They  are  the  penalties  of  a 
higher  civilization  ;  they  are  the  results  of  what  we  call  prog- 
ress. All  the  same,  let  us  catch  no  vandal  trespassing  upon 
our  mile  square,  dedicated  to  the  God  who  created  it  for  us 
to  fish  upon,  and  within  its  groves  to  grow  sentimental  and 
imaginative. 

•■ — 

And  now  we  hurry  home,  stopping  for  a  day  at  Visalia — 
we  think  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  beautiful  towns 
of  our  beautiful  State,  a  village  amid  trees  and  through  which 
runs  a  river,  and  on  the  banks  of  which  the  vegetation  is 
semi-tropical ;  a  village  of  health  and  beauty,  scandalized  by 
jealous  neighbors;  a  village  whose  streets  are  thronged  with 
business,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  which  are  vine-covered  trees, 
embojvered  cottage  homes,  and  homes  of  greater  pretensions 
and  architectural  attractions;  a  village  surrounded  by  the 
best  and  best-improved  lands  of  Tulare  County — that  is,  bet- 
ter than  any  land  in  the  county  except  that  surrounding  and 
tributary  to  the  promising  city  of  two  houses  named  after  the 
editor  of  the  Argonaut.  At  midnight  we  took  the  train  at 
Goshen,  met  the  heroes  in  procession  to  their  annual  en- 
campment at  San  Francisco,  leaned  against  a  stove  all  night, 
while  at  every  passing  town  our  numbers  increased.  It  was 
the  country  on  its  pilgrimage  to  the  town  to  honor  the  brave 
men  who  were  of  the  brave  army  that  saved  the  life  of  the 
republic  and  preserved  the  union  of  American  States.  We 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  to  see  its  streets  decorated  as  they 
were  never  adorned  before— bunting  on  the  ships,  on  the 

es,  across  the  streets.     Stars  and  stripes  everywhere. 

Everywhere  the  red,  the  white,  the  blue.  Welcome  on  ever)' 
face,  gladness  in  every  heart.  We  met  the  up-going  delega- 
tion to  receive  the  coming  guests.  We  thought  of  heroes  left 
dead  upon  the  battle-fields  with  sorrow;  we  remembered  our 
gallant  Baker,  who  fell  bare-headed  leading  his  troops  on  the 
bloody  ground  of  Ball's  Bluff;  of  the  heroic  Matheson,  our 
former  friend,  killed  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  at 
South  Mountain;  of  Frank  Lemon,  wounded  to  die  in  the 
hospital  under  the  surgeon's  knife;  we  thought  of  these  men, 
and  mingled  their  names  with  others  of  our  illustrious  dead  ; 
we  thought  of  the  unepnuletted  heroes  who  now  lie  in  na- 
1 ■>'  cemeterii  ,  who  are  scattered  in  village  churchyards 


all  over  the  nation ;  we  thought  of  our  rescued  land,  our  pre- 
served inheritance  of  liberty  and  freedom.  Sorrow  and  glad- 
ness mingled  in  the  memories  thus  recalled;  but  while  we 
had  sorrow  for  those  who  did  not  survive  the  war,  with  un- 
mixed gladness  did  we  remember  that  General  W.  H.  L. 
Barnes,  General  S.  W.  Backus,  General  Walter  Turnbull, 
and  General  Dimond  had  been  spared  from  the  casualties 
of  the  ensanguined  battle-field,  and  had  been  preserved  to 
meet  with  their  old  comrades,  Sherman,  Logan,  and  others, 
to  take  part  in  the  splendid  ceremonies  of  this  delightful 
occasion. 


The  choice  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Williams,  of  the  wholesale  liquor 
firm  of  Livingston  6c  Co.,  as  United  States  Senator  to  suc- 
ceed the  Hon.  George  Hearst,  by  the  Republican  party  of 
California,  is  a  great  surprise  to  all  from  whom  we  have 
heard  an  expression  of  opinion.  We  are  informed  that  the 
newly  chosen  Senator  is  a  merchant  of  reputable  standing 
and  a  gentleman  of  respectable  attainments  and  character. 
Why  he  was  designated  from  among  all  Republicans  for  this 
honor,  we  do  not  know — why  from  among  that  large  num- 
ber of  able  and  honorable  men  who  aided  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Republican  party,  and  who  have  served  it  intelli 
gently  and  faithfully  for  three  decades,  we  are  not  advised. 
Mr.  Williams  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  Stale  Central 
Committee,  but  this  fact  hardly  explains  the  action  of  the 
Republican  Legislature,  nor  does  it  seem  to  imply  the  posses- 
sion of  qualifications  which  will  enable  him  to  adorn  the 
Senate,  or  to  be  of  great  service  to  a  constituency  which  has 
thus  honored  him.  Perhaps  it  will  be  answered  that  the 
term  is  a  short  one,  and  will  not  afford  an  opportunity  for  a 
display  of  statesman-like  ability,  and  that  the  real  prize  has 
been  bargained  for  delivering  to  his  successor  at  the  next 
term  of  the  Legislature.  Whether  it  be  true  that  this  great 
office  has  become  the  subject  for  barter,  and  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  thus  early  to  dispose  of  it,  we  are  not  in- 
formed and  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  There 
seem  to  be  only  two  ways  of  securing  an  election  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  from  this  coast.  The  easier 
and  the  simpler  way  is  to  buy  it.  Nevada  has  demonstrated 
how  this  can  be  done  in  the  choice  of  William  M.  Stewart, 
John  P.  Jones,  William  Sharon,  James  Fair,  and,  now,  we 
hear  that  Mr.  Mackay  will  accept  the  position  if  the  price  is 
agreeable  to  him ;  the  other  is  to  obtain  the  place  by  politi- 
cal intrigue,  by  engaging  the  bosses,  laying  the  pipes,  and 
working  the  wires — a  less  expensive  but  still  costly  way 
of  securing  a  position  in  which  to  serve  the  people. 
The  time  has  gone  by  when,  from  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple by  fair  vote  after  honorable  nomination,  honest  and 
intelligent  men  are  sent  to  the  Legislature,  who  look  about 
them  for  the  best  informed,  most  useful,  most  honorable  gen- 
tlemen to  represent  the  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  a  Senator  can  be  chosen 
by  the  old-fashioned  mode. 

♦ 

The  individual  by  the  name  of  Stoneman,  who  is  holding 
by  proxy  the  office  of  Governor,  and  at  the  bidding  of  supe- 
riors is  performing  its  functions,  should  humbly  petition  his 
holiness  the  Pope  for  permission  to  cremate  himself  for  his 
blunder  in  calling  an  extra  session  to  oust  his  friend,  George 
Hearst,  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
The  Pope  has  issued  a  bull  declaring  that  his  followers  must 
not  submit  their  dead  bodies  to  the  furnace  nor  encourage 
the  barbarous  rite  of  cremation  by  fire.  His  Holiness  be- 
lieves in  an  eternal  hell  of  fire  and  brimstone,  into  which  he 
proposes  to  plunge  all  heretics,  and  a  less-enduring  purga- 
tory for  all  Catholics,  but  from  which,  however,  they  may 
pay  themselves  out  for  coin;  but  he  is  unwilling  to  allow  the 
poor  mortal  part  to  be  disposed  of  by  any  other  process  than 
that  afforded  by  the  slow  decay  of  the  grave.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  Holiness,  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  upon  these  matters  of  lesser  detail,  and  indeed  if  his 
Holiness  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ  would  issue  one  more  bull, 
and  advise  his  political  Irish  not  to  intermeddle  in  our  poli- 
tics, and  his  clergy  to  keep  their  noses  out  of  our  parly  af- 
fairs, we  might  be  the  best  of  friends — for,  to  be  entirely 
candid,  we  do  not  care  what  may  be  the  religious  belief  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Irish  while  they  live,  nor  what  becomes 
of  their  souls  after  death.  We  do  not  care  what  he  does 
with  the  Democratic  Stoneman,  now  that  he  is  politically 
dead  ;  nor  do  we  care,  now  that  he  is  politically  damned, 
what  provision  is  made  for  him  in  the  future.  We  do  most 
sincerely  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  compensation ;  we  are 
convinced,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  fool,  the  knave, 
the  hypocrite  are  inevitably  destined  to  punishment  in  this 
world,  and  that  is  as  far  as  we  shall  deem  it  safe  to  follow. 
» 

While  in  this  amicable  frame  of  mind,  we  desire  to  make 
an  ample  and  full  apology  to  our  friend,  James  McCord,  one 
our  Republican  party  leaders,  for  having  called  him  a  Roman 
Catholic.  This  is  denied  for  him  by  a  friend  who  knows.  He 
is  not  a  Romanist,  and  among  his  ancestors  none  have  been 
known  to  cross  themselves  for  full  five  hundred  years.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  place  our  friend  among  the  ten  foreign  bosses 
who  are  running  politics  in  this  city,  and  we  are  not  sorry 
that  we  can  admit  that  of  the  ten  one  of  them  was  not  bap- 
tized at  the  altar  of  a  Roman  Church. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


Speaking  of  bosses,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  lying  going  on 
just  now,  and  a  deal  of  bargaining  over  the  candidates  of  the 
Republican  party  for  Governor.  Two  of  them — two  of  the 
least  respectable  candidates — have  struck  hands  in  an  agree- 
ment that,  upon  the  show  of  strength  in  convention,  the  one 
having  the  least  shall  go  to  the  one  having  the  most ;  and  in 
order  to  secure  strength  at  primaries  and  in  convention,  they 
are  whispering  abroad  the  unquestioned  lie  that  their  combi- 
nation meets  the  approval  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
people.  That  this  a  lie,  and  that  the  railroad  is  not  aiding 
any  candidates  by  so  much  as  the  lifting  of  an  eyebrow,  we 
know,  because  we  have  been  personally  assured  of  this  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Crocker,  Mr.  Creed  Haymond,  Mr.  Stephen 
Gage,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Mills.  These  gentlemen — in  the 
absence  of  Governor  Stanford,  who  is  at  Washington  ;  of 
Mr.  Charles  Crocker,  who  has  but  lately  returned  from  New 
York,  and  is  now  at  Monterey  ;  of  Messrs.  Towne  and  Fill- 
more, who  do  not  busy  themselves  in  the  details  of  party 
politics — are  the  only  persons  who  could  have  any  authority 
to  say  what  the  railroad  policy  is  in  reference  to  a  Republi- 
can convention  or  a  Republican  candidate  for  Governor. 
The  railroad  has  professed  a  determination  not  to  interfere 
in  party  politics,  and  they  propose,  by  keeping  out  of  this 
fight,  to  demonstrate  their  sincerity,  and  the  man — be  he 
candidate  or  boss,  be  he  parasite  or  body-louse  of  either — 
lies  when  he  attempts  to  even  look  wise  in  the  direction  in- 
dicating that  his  candidate  or  his  combination  is  favored  at 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets  for  nomination. 
This  small  scheme  of  political  villainy  is  to  drive  country 
delegates  into  the  support  of  the  two  unworthy  candidates 
who  are  scheming  for  nomination  by  indirection,  intrigue,  and 
dirty  work.  It  is  perhaps  a  good  \\vx\z  fox  the  Argonaut  to  say 
it  shall  feel  itself  entirely  relieved  from  any  obligation  to  sup- 
port any  man  named  for  any  office.  State  or  municipal,  who 
does  not  get  his  nomination  honorably,  and  whose  character 
and  qualifications  are  not  a  guarantee  that,  if  elected,  he  has 
ability  and  inclination  to  do  his  duty  faithfully,  honestly,  and 
well.  It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  say  to  the  ten  alien 
bosses,  nine  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  all  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  professional  politics  in  San  Francisco,  that 
there  is  an  American  sentiment  abroad  in  this  State,  and  that 
Messrs.  Brady,  Mannix,  Higgins,  Gannon,  Chute,  McCord, 
Conroy,  Buckley,  Rainey,  and  Tommy  O'Connor  had  better 
regard  it  if  they  propose  to  continue  in  business.  We  say  to 
these  men — some  of  whom  we  respect — and  to  all  candidates 
for  office,  among  whom  we  have  many  friends,  to  all  who 
love  the  Republican  party  as  we  love  it,  and  to  all  who  have 
served  in  its  ranks  as  long  and  as  faithfully  as  we  have  served, 
that  there  is  abroad  throughout  the  State,  and  in  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties,  a  determination  to  resist 
this  insufferable,  impertinent,  and  insolent  interference  upon 
the  part  of  foreigners,  and  particularly  of  Roman  Catholic 
foreigners,  and  more  especially  of  the  Pope's  political  Irish, 
with  our  government.  There  are  Americans  enough  to 
swamp  both  parties  if  both  parties  lack  the  courage  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  this  infernal  "  old  man  of  [over]  the 
sea."  These  men  must  be  more  modest ;  they  must  be  less 
avaricious  of  power,  less  greedy  of  office;  they  must  not  ride 
this  willing  horse  to  the  death,  or  we  will  give  them  a  tumble 
that  will  break  their  political  necks.  This  unorganized  mass 
of  citizens,  embracing  i  very  much  larger  number  of  foreign- 
born  gentlemen  and  business  men  than  is  dreamed  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  party  leaders,  is  ready  to  unite  for  political 
action;  it  awaits  the  action  of  the  State  conventions  to  read 
their  platforms  and  know  their  candidates,  and  unless  satis- 
factory in  respect  to  their  resolutions  and  the  personnel  of 
candidates,  there  will  be  organized  an  American  party.  There 
will  be  called  a  State  convention  to  be  composed  of  ail  citi- 
zens, native  and  foreig?i-borny  who  are  willing  to  give  to  the 
American  and  native-born  the  control  of  American  politics. 
The  credentials  to  this  convention  will  be  subscription  to  the 
principles  that  Americans  shall  rule  America,  and  then  we 
shall  see  whether  alien  politicians,  Irish  bosses,  ignorant 
papists,  and  insolent  priests  shall  longer  be  permitted  to  wage 
war  against  the  American  school-house  and  American  insti- 
tutions. This  convention  will  not  be  called — this  party  will 
not  be  organized — if  the  party  leaders  and  their  bosses  will 
only  be  half  decent. 

The  procession  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was 
altogether  the  most  imposing  military  parade  that  San  Fran- 
cisco has  ever  witnessed.  The  spectacle  of  thronged  side- 
walks, balconies,  doorways,  and  window  outlooks  along  the 
line  of  march  was  most  inspiriting.  The  city  was  decorated 
with  every  device  of  beauty  ;  every  face  was  radiant  with  an 
expression  of  welcome  that  came  from  the  heart  ;  the  senti- 
ment of  hospitality  was  reflected  upon  every  countenance 
Our  Southern  friends  accepted  the  situation,  and  listened 
with  patience  to  the  music  of  Sherman's  march,  and  to  the 
inspiriting  melody  that  assures  us  and  them  that  the  soul  of 
John  Brown's  body  is  still  marching  under  the  shadow  of 
the  sour-apple  tree  upon  the  limb  of  which  their  chief  is 
yet  to  be  hung.  We  suppose  the  Southern  soldiers  reflected 
that  if  they  had  succeeded  we  should  have  been  compelled 
to  accept  "  Dixie"  as  their  national  hymn,  which  at  pleasure 
they  might  have  dinned  into  our  unwelcome  ears.  We  were 
glad  to  observe  that  in  this  procession  of  ten  thousand  men 


there  were  none  but  American,  for  although  there  were  men 
of  German  and  Irish  birth,  and  men  born  in  other  lands,  the 
very  fact  that  they  had  served  in  our.army,  had  offered  their 
lives  for  the  life  of  the  republic,  and  risked  all  they  held 
dear  in  defense  of  the  flag,  had  made  them  Americans  by  a 
new  birth  and  anew  baptism  ;  they  have  been  born  again, 
and  every  native  American  will  welcome  every  new  Ameri- 
can of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  as  a  comrade  by 
whose  side  he  will  willingly  stand  in  the  political  struggles 
which  shall  yet  ensue.  We  are  glad  and  proud  that  on  this 
day  there  was  no  flag  raised  beside  the  American  flag,  no 
banner  in  rivalry  of  the  blue,  no  device  of  trade  or  emblem 
of  church,  no  double-headed  eagle  of  Austria  beside  our  na- 
tional bird,  no  harp  of  Erin  upon  which  to  hymn  our  national 
anthems,  no  shamrock,  or  thistle,  or  cross,  or  dragon — none 
other  of  the  prismatic  colors  of  bunting  than  ours  as  ar- 
ranged upon  our  banners — blue,  and  white,  and  red.  It 
was  a  procession  of  Americans  proud  of  their  country,  the 
land  of  their  birth,  the  land  of  their  adoption. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  death  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  deprives  the  Democratic 
party  of  one  whom  it  has  greatly  admired  and  greatly  hon- 
ored, and  in  whose  failure  to  attain  the  Presidential  chair  it 
experienced  a  great  disappointment.  We  have  never  been 
quite  satisfied  that  his  defeat  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Hayes, 
who  served  one  term  as  President,  were  not  the  results  of  a 
polical  intrigue  not  quite  creditable  to  the  people  who  com- 
posed it.  We  have  not  been  convinced  that  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Tilden  on  that  occasion  was  not  patriotic  and  unselfish. 
We  recall  his  career  as  Governor  of  New  York  with  great 
respect.  He  was  bold  and  honest.  He  dared  to  brave  the 
anger  of  Tweed  in  in  his  power,  and  to  beard  Tammany  in 
its  den.  He  was  better  than  his  party.  His  life  has  been 
an  active,  and  we  shall  not  assert  an  useless,  one.  His  tal- 
ents were  admitted,  and,  in  our  opinion,  his  integrity  in  pub- 
lic life  and  his  patriotism  have  not  been  successfully  assailed. 
He  came  in  collision  with  the  Republican  party  when  at  the 
height  of  its  power,  and  when  it  contained  unscrupulous 
leaders  not  unwilling  to  sacrifice  principle  to  retain  the  influ- 
ence of  office.  He  is  dead,  and  the  history  of  his  life  may 
now  be  written. 

Another  Roman  Catholic  lie  is  nailed  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Belfast  News,  which  gives  in  detail  the  events  of  the  Belfast 
riots.  These  riots  have  been  represented  as  "  Orange  out- 
rages" upon  unoffending  Catholic  innocents.  The  news 
agencies  seem  to  be  in  conspiracy  to  misrepresent  intelli- 
gence from  Ireland,  and  make  it  appear  that  Protestants  are 
bloody,  brutal,  ravenous  wolves,  ever  invading  the  sheep- 
fold  of  non-resistant,  inoffensive  Papists.  The  truth  is,  a 
mob  of  Romanists  assaulted  an  Orange  hall  and  a  work- 
men's club,  and  were  resisted  by  the  members  of  these 
bodies,  who  defended  themselves  first  by  bottles  and  then 
by  pistols,  killing  one  and  wounding  thirty-six.  The  assault- 
ing mob  having  failed  to  burst  in  the  hall  door  of  the  work- 
ingmen's  club,  piled  stones  against  it,  and  set  fire  to  it. 
Orange  Hall  was  assailed  with  bricks  and  stones,  and  both 
buildings  were  wrecked  and  shattered.  Members  of  these 
clubs  were  arrested,  examined  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
discharged.  They  were  celebrating  a  political  victory  by 
illuminating  their  club-houses,  and  were  set  upon  by  a  riot- 
ous, drunken  mob  of  Home  Rule  Catholics,  who  were  re- 
pulsed.    And  that  is  all  there  is  about  it. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Revolutionary  Pronunciamiento  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

During  the  thirty-six  years  of  its  existence  as  a  State,  California  ha*  been 
governed  after  the  American  fashion.  The  people  have  struggled  against  igno- 
rance, bad  judgment,  and  wickedness,  and  have  accepted  as  law  the  best  wisdom 
of  the  majority  as  expressed  in  legislative  enactments  and  constitutional  limita- 
tions. During  these  thirty-six  years  the  people  have  enacted,  through  their  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Legislature,  more  than  forty  laws  concerning  the  use  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  waters  of  the  State.  Under  these  laws,  condensed  into  twelve 
sections  by  the  Code  Commissioners,  the  people  of  California  have  constructed 
all  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  water  property  in  the  State.  All  this  immense 
construction,  with  the  enormous  investments  of  capital  required  by  it,  was  done 
under  the  direction  of  thousands  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  lawyers  of  the 
State.  Now  come  four  lawyers,  three  of  whom  are  universally  conceded  to  be 
lawyers  of  less  than  mediocre  ability  and  learning,  and  take  advantage  of  their 
temporary  position  on  the  Supreme  bench  to  Mexicanize  the  State  by  striking 
out  all  the  laws  enacted  by  the  people,  and  endeavoring  to  force  upon  it  a  for- 
eign law  against  which  it  has  been  legislating  during  the  whole  time  of  its  ex- 
istence as  a  State. 

If  this  is  not  a  violent  revolutionary  measure,  what  is  it'.'  If  the  so-called  de- 
cision was  merely  a  judgment  concerning  the  rights  of  two  private  litigants,  and 
one  or  both  of  them  were  utterly  ruined  by  it,  however  the  people  might  deplore 
the  result  and  sympathize  with  the  victims,  if  they  considered  the  judgment  a 
false  one,  nevertheless  the  decision,  so  long  as  it  professed  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  law  as  intended  to  be  enacted  by  the  constitutional  law-making  power, 
would  have  been  tolerated  and  leniently  discussed  by  the  people.  But  this  most 
infamous  revolutionary  pronunciamiento  goes  beyond  the  private'case  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  court,  and  forcibly  drags  into  it  a  great  principle,  which  up  to  this 
time  has  not  yet  been  forced  upon  it  for  adjudication — a  principle  which  only  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  people  is  competent  to  settle,  and  which  that  sovereign  will 
has  settled  in  more  than  forty  expressions  crystallized  into  law  under  constitu- 
tional provisions.  That  principle  is  that  the  waters  of  the  State,  as  delivered  to 
it  annually  by  the  elements,  belong  to  the  State  and  are  dedicated  by  it  to  the 
use  of  the  people  for  beneficial  purposes  under  legislative  restrictions. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  was  not  established,  like  courts  in  some  other 
countries,  by  a  human  power  claiming  to  govern  by  divine  or  by  infernal  right ; 
it  is  not  independent  of  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the  laws  enacted  by 
the  majority  through  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature.  It  was  established 
by  the  people  of  California  to  decide  claims  between  litigants  in  accordance  with 
principles  laid  down  by  the  people  in  their  constitution  and  laws.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  are  the  laws  which  have  been 
made  by  the  people  for  the  people.  In  any  case  of  doubt  as  between  two  princi- 
ples, one  of  which  expresses  the  will  of  the  sovereign  law-making  power,  the 
people,  and  the  other  expresses  some  other  will,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
adopt  the  former.  Where  the  court  is  called  upon  to  pronounce  as  to  the  limita- 
tion set  upon  the  will  of  the  people  of  California  by  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
Congressional  enactments,  every  doubt  must  be  solved  in  favor  of  the  people, 
whose  will  the  court  is  established  to  interpret. 

It  is  monstrous  and  unbearable  that  the  lawyers  should  set  up  a  mere  court  as 
being  an  institution  superior  to  the  power  that  created  and  maintains  it,  only  for 
its  own  benefit. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  Mevicanized  the  people,  but  the  people  will  not 
Mexicanize  the  court.  They  will  not  violently  go  outside  the  law  and  set  aside 
the  court,  as  the  court  has  scrambled  outside  of  more  than  forty  constitutionally 
made  laws  to  set  aside  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people.  They  will  reorganize 
the  court  by  strictly  legal  methods.  Let  not  the  San  Francisco  Bar  Association, 
the  Oakland  Bar,  nor  the  general  lawyer,  put  on  too  many  frills  about  the  sacrcd- 
ness,  etc.,  of  the  Supreme  or  any  other  Court.  These  will  all  find  out  afi-jr  a 
while  that  the  American  people  are  not  Bavarian  peasants;  they  will  net  fall 
down  upon  their  knees  to  worship  imbecility  under  the  ermine,  as  the  peasants 
worshipped  insanity  and  idiocy  under  the  purple. 

This  so-called  decision  must  be  reversed,  and  the  editor  of  the.  -I  r^onant  makes 
a  mistake  when  he  says  there  is  no  hurry  about  it.  B.  Marks. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  a  very  patient  man.  But  since  he  arrived 
in  England  his  patience  has  been  almost  exhausted  by  the  necessity  of 
listening  to  recitals  of  his  own  poems. 

Sir  Henry  Thomas,  of  London,  gave  a  dinner  to  Dr.  Holmes,  asking 
the  genial  autocrat  to  choose  the  other  guests.  Dr.  Holmes  named  Mr. 
Du  Maurier,  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  John  Morley,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone.  No  man  need  ask  to  be  in  better  company,  even  in 
England,  and  yet  every  one  but  the  host  was  a  commoner. 

Mr.  Pendleton  has  been  forced,  since  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Ber- 
lin as  the  American  Minister,  to  study  the  German  language  persist- 
ently. In  his  youth  he  had  some  knowledge  of  this  language,  and  even 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  Heidelberg.  Bui  what  he  had  learned 
was  soon  forgotten,  and  upon  his  arrival  in  Germany  he  found  himself 
in  an  awkward  position. 

Queen  Victoria  once  being  at  an  important  ceremony  in  a  Morth  of 
England  city,  a  paper  was  brought  to  her  for  her  signature.  Of  course 
she  inscribed  it  as  usual,  "Victoria,  R.etl."  Then  her  favorite  daugh- 
ter's signature  was  desired  and  was  duly  written,  "Beatrice.'*  Finally 
the  wife  of  the  Mayor  was  called  to  sign  the  paper,  and,  not  to  be  out- 
done by  any  mere  royalties,  she  unhesitatingly  wrote  "  Mary." 

Spain  can  boast  of  four  living  queens  and  five  kings.  The  former  are 
ex-Queen  Isabella  II.,  the  Regent  Marie  Christine,  widow  of  Alfonso 
XII.,  Beatrix  d'Este,  wife  of  John  III.,  who  "abdicated"  in  favor  of 
his  son  Don  Carlos,  and  Marguerita,  wife  of  Don  Carlos.  The  kings 
are  Alfonso  XIII.,  Francis  d'Assisi,  the  husband  of  Isabella,  John  III. 
(Don  Carlos),  and  lasily,  the  half-forgotten  ex-King  Amadeus  I. 

The  latest  outcome  of  the  Cairns-Gram  imbroglio  is  a  sQng  which  is 
now  the  novelty  and  attraction  of  a  prominent  music  hall  in  London, 
and  which  is  called  "  Gum  ray's  Hard  Luck."  Also,  it  is  stated  that 
Miss  Fortescue  and  Miss  Grant  met  face  to  face  at  an  afternoon  enter- 
tainment a  few  days  ago.  The  two  Countesses  Cairns  that  should  have 
been  retired  to  opposite  sides  of  the  room  and  furtively  inspected  each 
other. 

It  is  on  the  bills  that  Lady  Maud  Ogilvie,  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Airlie,  is  soon  to  marry  an  American.  Since  the  death  of  her  father. 
Lady  Maud  has  spent  the  summers  in  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  with  her 
brother,  who  owns  immense  tracts  of  land  in  the  West,  purchased  by 
the  late  earl.  The  marriage  is  to  take  place  in  this  country,  and  the 
dowager  Lady  Airlie  will  come  from  England  to  be  present  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

"  Mrs.  Mackay,"  says  the  New  York  Telegram,  "  had  greatness 
thrust  upon  her  by  having  been  made  the  text  for  a  stinging  reproof  from 
the  Queen  to  her  rather  mature  but  always  relractory  son  and  heir,  who 
seems  to  have  exceeded  the  limits  of  court  etiquette  by  being  present  at 
a  ball  and  dinner  given  by  an  American.  The  prince,  however,  proba- 
bly feels  that  he  has  reached  an  age  when  he  can  snap  his  fingers  at  ma- 
ternal scoldings.  His  royal  mother  had  it  in  her  power  to  retaliate, 
however,  and  she  did  it — by  refusing  an  invitation  to  her  own  party  at 
Buckingham  Palace  to  the  lady,  for  whom  her  son  earnestly  solicited  it." 

Mr.  Boehm,  R.  A.,  was  summoned  recently  by  Queen  Victoria  to 
Windsor  to  take  a  medallion  portrait  of  her  majesty  for  the  new  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  bronze  coinage  to  be  issued  during  the  jubilee  year,  1887.  Mr. 
Boehm  has  executed  many  effigies  of  her  majesty  and  other  members 
of  the  royal  family.  The  queen  gave  the  artist  several  sittings,  which  is 
an  innovation  in  the  matter  of  designing  a  head  from  which  to  make  a 
matrix  for  coinage.  The  features  of  her  majesty  are  to  be  reproduced 
with  microscopic  fidelity.  The  image  of  her  majesty  impressed  on  the 
coin  of  the  realm  hitherto  has  been  the  one  taken  in  1837,  the  year  of 
her  accession  to  the  throne. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  averse  to  marriages  between 
Englishmen  of  title  and  American  girls.  There  are  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  first-class  bachelors  in  the  aristocracy  of  Britain,  and  the  Prince 
is  anxious  to  have  them  mate  with  English  girls.  But  in  spite  of  his 
wishes,  Englishmen  continue  to  marry  American  women.  Even  that 
most  eligible  of  all  British  bachelors,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whom  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  reported  to  have  selected  for  one  of  his  daughters, 
is  said  to  be  fascinated  with  a  young  and  beautiful  New  Yorker.  A 
distinguished  Englishman  said  recently  to  an  American  friend:  "You 
must  not  be  surprised  if  we  object  to  your  girls  carrying  off  our  young 
men.  We  want  the  young  men  for  our  own  girls,  and  it  is  only  fair 
that  we  should  have  them." 

The  father  of  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke  was  a  market  gardener 
and  florist,  in  a  large  wray  of  business,  at  Fulham,  a  southw  estern  suburb 
of  London.  He  was  engaged  to  arrange  the  grounds  about  the  Hyde 
Park  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  thus  came  to  know  and  be  frequently  in 
contact  with  Prince  Albert.  Mr.  Dilke  was  a  man  of  much  shrewdness 
and  a  real  artist  in  the  cultivation  and  arrangement  of  flowers,  and  the 
acquaintance  with  the  Prince  Consort  resulted  in  a  lifelong  friendship, 
and  hence  came  the  title.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  a  godson  of  the  Queen, 
who  is  said  to  be  horrified  by  the  disclosures  of  his  vileness.  He  is  the 
proprietor  of  a  great  literary  journal,  the  Athentsum,  which  was  founded 
by  his  father.  His  wife,  formerly  Mrs.  Mark  Pattison,  is  a  literary  lady. 
and  has  just  published  a  volume  of  clever  stories.  Her  reputation  is 
sullied  by  her  husband's.  Poor  old  Donald  Crawford  is  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  carries  the  stain  of  the  scandal  into  widening  circles. 
What  must  be  the  future  of  Mrs.  Eustace  Smith,  whose  adultery  Dilke 
admitted  by  his  silence,  and  whose  own  daughter  claimed  her  lover? 

Poor  little  Van  Zandt,  who  had  the  whole  world  before  her.  and  the 
Parisian  world,  at  least,  at  her  feet,  less  than  two  years  ago,  is  now  a 
sad  wreck.  Her  popularity  waned  from  the  time  of  her  beiDg  hissed 
for  cause  and  driven  from  the  stage  of  the  Opera-Comique,  in  Paris. 
She  went  to  Russia  and  sang  with  great  success,  but  her  infirmity  in- 
creased, paralysis  began  creeping  upon  her,  and,  dead  from  the  waist 
down,  she  is  now  trying  the  waters  of  one  German  spring  after  an- 
other. Paralysis  is  in  her  family  and  inherited  from  her  father,  and  her 
mode  of  life  brought  it  upon  her  sooner  than  those  who  warned  her  had 
even  dreamed.  Emma  Nevada  is  enjoying  a  luxurious  invalidism  in 
Paris,  and  quite  frightens  impresarios  by  the  terms  that  she  asks  for 
next  season's  engagements.  Mme.  Machetta,  who  left  La  Crosse  and 
Chicago  as  Blanche  Roosevelt,  has  quite  given  up  singing,  and  turned 
to  journalism  and  literature.  Rheumatism  has  lamed  her,  but  her  hand 
has  not  lost  its  cleverness,  and  her  biography  of  Longfellow  and  her 
novel,  "  She  Would  be  an  Opera  Singer,"  were  profitable  ventures.  In 
Italy,  Miss  Lippincott,  Grace  Greenwood's  daughter,  made  a  successful 
debut  in  opera  last  year,  but,  from  singing  in  one  of  those  deathly  cold 
stone  vaults  of  opera  houses,  took  a  cold  that  imprisoned  her  for 
months.     She  has  now  recovered,  and  will  begin  again. 

There  was  a  great  bull-fight  at  Aranjuez  recently  which  was  attended 
by  eight  thousand  citizens  of  Madrid.  The  chief  attraction  was  Lagar- 
tijo,  the  greatest  of  bull-fighters,  who,  after  the  performance,  was  feted 
at  a  grand  banquet  at  which  four  hundred  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  sat  down.  But  Lagartijo  must  now  look  out  for  his  laurels,  as 
he  has  a  redoubtable  rival.  This  rival  is  a  woman  named  Fragosa. 
She  is  a  torera  of  the  first  rank,  and  the  different  cities  contend  for  her 
presence  on  great  occasions.  Her  real  name  is  Dolores  S.incluv,  and 
she  was  born  in  Seville,  in  the  celebrated  Triana  faulong.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  poor  parents.  She  entered  the  service  of  a  modiste  as  an 
errand-girl  at  twelve  years  of  age.  But  she  soon  developed  a  liking  for 
sport,  and  some  two  years  ago  she  appeared  on  horseback  in  the  ring, 
as  door-opener  of  the  torel,  through  which  the  bull  plunges  into  the 
arena.  She  was  applauded  with  frantic  enthusiasm.  Last  year  she  fig- 
ured in  the  fights  and  killed  three  bulls  in  one  famous  corrida  She  then 
appeared  in  the  ring  at  Arabel,  Alcala,  and  Guadaira.  and  brought 
down  her  furious  antagonist  every  time.  This  year  she  has  also  killed 
several  bulls  at  Cordoba,  Jaen,  Linares,  and  Vallecas.  In  the  last- 
named  place,  when  she  advanced  and  flung  out  her  mantle,  the  bull  ad- 
vanced stealthily  and  then  made  a  sudden  plunge,  sending  her  flying  in 
the  air  grievously  wounded.  She  was  removed  from  the  ring,  but  reap- 
peared a  few  minutes  afterward,  and,  after  several  scientific  passes, 
killed  the  bull  with  a  splendid  thrust  most  artistically  delivered.  La 
Fragosa  has  now  some  grand  engagements  for  the  performances  at  Ca- 
diz, Granada,  Malaga,  Antequcra,  L'beda,  Linarcz,  Montoro,  Seville, 
Barcelona,  and  Valentia.  She  is  a  girl  of  medium  height,  of  exquisite 
figure,  and  pretty  features. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    TURRET    DOOR. 

Th»  Terrible  Experience  of  a  Night  in  an  English  Cathedral. 


It  was  a  beautiful  and  still  evening,  toward  the  end  of 
summer,  when,  in  the  course  of  my  wanderings  about  the 
ancient  city,  I  entered  the  quiet  and  solitary  close  of  the 
gray  cathedral.  The  rooks  were  gathering  in  the  old  elms 
which  stood  around.  A  ruddy  light  wrapped  the  great  gray 
towers  which  rose  far  up  into  the  evening  air.  The  sounds 
of  the  city  from  without  came  faintly  and  at  intervals  to  the 
ear  as  1  walked  slowly  across  the  close  toward  the  low,  wide 
steps  which  ascended  and  were  lost  in  the  shadow  of  the  no- 
ble porch.  . 

On  reaching  the  great  door  of  the  cathedral,  1  found  it 
closed.  But  in  the  centre  of  this  there  was  another,  smaller 
door,  which  still  stood  open  ;  and  here  a  party  of  visitors,  to 
whom  1  was  a  stranger,  were  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  an- 
cient verger  that  the  hour  was  not  yet  too  late  to  permit 
them  to  inspect  the  interior.  It  so  happened  that  just  as  I 
came  up  they  succeeded  in  overcoming  his  hesitation,  and 
he  turned  to  lead  the  way  into  the  building. 

The  party  followed  him,  and  I  among  them. 

Inside,  the  stillness  was  profound;  the  lightest  footfall 
awoke  echoes.  The  evening  light  fell,  laden  with  the  rich 
and  colored  gloom  of  painted  windows,  on  the  dark  carving 
of  the  stalls,  on  the  great  tubes  of  the  silent  organ,  on  the 
scrolls  of  the  epitaphs,  on  the  marble  images  of  warriors, 
priests,  and  kings.  The  silence  of  the  antique  nave,  the  col- 
ored gloom  of  the  painted  panes,  the  sense  of  antiquity  in  all 
the  air,  impressed  their  influence  upon  the  mind  with  even 
more  than  customary  power.  I  had  no  other  motive  in  en- 
tering the  cathedral  than  to  indulge  in  the  ordinary  curiosity 
of  a  stranger — very  certainly  I  anticipated  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  incidents  of  such  a  visit.  No  mortal  could  have 
been  less  prepared  for  an  adventure.  How  could  I  dream 
that  a  strange  experience  was  to  befall  me  before  1  should 
stand  again  without  those  gray  and  ancient  walls  ? 

The  party  of  visitors  to  which  I  had  joined  myself  had 
completed,  under  the  guidance  of  the  verger,  the  customary 
tour  of  inspection  round  the  ancient  fabric,  and  were  now 
preparing  to  leave  the  building.  I  had  fallen  for  a  moment 
behind  the  rest,  in  order  to  examine  a  fine  and  deeply  inter- 
esting specimen  of  antique  carving  which  covered  the  whole 
of  the  wall  near  which  I  stood.  The  great  door  of  the  cathe- 
dral, where  the  rest  of  the  party  were  now  standing,  was  not 
\isible  from  this  spot ;  but  I  could  hear  their  voices  plainly, 
round  the  angle  of  the  wall.  Aware  that  I  had  not  much 
time  to  linger,  unless  I  wished  to  be  locked  up  all  night,  I 
cast  a  last  glance  at  the  rich  tracery  of  the  woodwork  and 
prepared  reluctantly  to  turn  away. 

Suddenly  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  portion  of  the  carving 
which  seemed  to  stand  out  slightly  from  the  rest.  I  put  my 
hand  upon  the  carved  head  of  the  Apostle  Peter  and  pulled 
it  outward.  To  my  amazement  a  door  opened  in  the  carv- 
ing, showing  beyond  it  a  dark  passage.  I  stooped  forward 
and  looked  in.  As  I  did  so,  the  door,  which  was  thick  and 
massive,  and  which  hung  slantingly  upon  its  hinges  in  such  a 
manner'as  to  close  with  its  own  weight,  swung  heavily  back 
from  the  position  into  which  I  had  pushed  it,  and  coming 
unexpectedly  upon  me  as  I  stooped  forward,  projected  me 
into  the  opening,  and  shut  behind  me. 

The  suddenness  of  the  incident  and  the  total  darkness  in 
which  I  found  myself  entombed  startled  and  confused  me. 
But  at  first  I  felt  no  positive  alarm.  1  attempted  at  once  to 
push  open  the  door,  but,  to  my  surprise,  it  did  not  yield.  I 
pushed  harder — harder  yet — I  exerted  all  my  strength,  but 
the  door  remained  immovable 

At  last,  finding  all  my  efforts  useless,  I  endeavored  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  those  outside.  I  raised  my  voice  and 
called  loudly  for  assistance,  at  the  same  time  beating  a  vig- 
orous tattoo  with  my  stick  against  the  door.  I  then  paused 
and  listened,  in  the  expectation  of  being  speedily  released. 
But  to  my  surprise  and  alarm  the  minutes  passed  and  there 
was  no  response. 

With  a  vague  terror  at  heart  I  renewed  my  endeavors.  1 
raised  a  clamor  that  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  building.  But 
still  no  voice  replied  from  outside  my  prison,  no  hand  re- 
leased the  fastening  of  the  door.  Gradually  the  conviction 
forced  itself  upon  my  mind  that  I  had  delayed  too  long. 
While  I  had  been  trying  to  force  open  the  door  by  my  own 
efforts,  the  party  of  visitors  had  left  the  cathedral,  either  with- 
out observing  my  absence,  or  perhaps  supposing  that  I  had 
left  before  them.  The  verger  had  locked  up  the  building 
and  departed.     There  was  no  one  within  hearing  to  assist  me. 

My  consternation  at  this  discovery  may  be  conceived.  The 
idea  that  I  was  fated  to  pass  the  night  in  this  dark  and  nar- 
row prison  was  one  which  I  refused  to  entertain.  Again, 
again,  and  yet  again  1  hurled  myself  against  the  wooden 
barrier,  with  rage,  with  fury,  with  despair.  Not  until  I  had 
exhausted  every  effort  in  my  power,  not  until  every  gleam  of 
hope  had  vanished  from  my  mind,  did  I  give  up  the  attempt 
to  force  the  door  as  hopeless,  and  turned  away  from  it  to  ex- 
amine more  narrowly  the  place  of  my  imprisonment.  Noth- 
ing now  seemed  left  me  but  to  ascertain  how  I  might  pass 
the  hours  with  least  discomfort,  until  I  might  expect  assist- 
ance from  without. 

In  my  assault  upon  the  door  I  had  already  discovered  that 
the  place  in  which  1  was  inclosed  was  of  very  small  dimen- 
sions. It  was,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  recess  or  deep 
niche  in  the  masonry,  not  exceeding  three  feet  square ;  it 
would  neither  enable  me  to  lie  at  full  length  nor  to  obtain 
any  other  relief  for  my  tired  limbs  than  by  the  change  of 
one  cramped  and  uneasy  posture  for  another.  The  floor 
was  of  solid  pavement.  The  roof,  as  I  stood  erect,  just 
touched  my  head.  The  walls,  like  the  floor,  were  of  solid 
stone.  Standing  close  to  one  of  these,  and  casting  my  eyes 
upward,  I  made  a  discovery  which  filled  me  at  first  with  sur- 
prise, and  afterward  with  extreme  perplexity. 

Between  the  roof  and  the  wall  there  was  a  space  of  at  least 
four  inches.     Through  i  I  became  aware  of  a  faint 

gleam  of  light  very  far  above  my  head.      With  the  object  of 
length  of  this  aperture  I  moved  along  the 
wall,  keeping  my  eye  upon  the  crevice.  lid  not 

vanish.  I  turned  the  angle  of  the  wall  and  still  the  light  re- 
mained visible.  I  traversed  in  succession  the  four  walls  of 
the  cell ;  ii"  obscured  the  feeble  gleam       The  roof 

did  not  touch  the  wad  al  fthecii  int. 


At  this  unaccountable  discovery  I  was  so  astounded  that 
for  some  time  I  refused  to  credit  the  evidence  of  my  own 
senses.  The  roof  was,  to  all  appearance,  like  Mohammed^s 
coffin,  suspended  in  mid-air.  I  struck  it  with  my  fist :  it 
sounded  heavy,  massive,  substantial  as  the  walls  themselves. 
But  yet  neither  to  the  touch,  nor  by  the  peculiar  ringing 
sound  which  it  emitted  when  struck  did  it  seem  of  stone.  It 
gave  rather  the  impression  of  a  block  of  solid  iron.  But  how- 
could  this  be?  | 

Totally  unable  to  account  for  this  discovery,  1  nou  placed 
myself  on  the  floor  of  the  cell,  my  back  supported  against 
one  of  the  walls,  and   my  feet  against  the  opposite,  and  was  ' 
relieved  to  find  that  the  posture  was  more  tolerable  than  1  i 
expected.     I  began  to  be  not  without  hope  that   I   might  in 
time  be  able  to  fall  asleep,  and  so  pass  a  portion  of  the  weary  i 
hours  before  me  in  unconsciousness.     Little  did  I  know  what 
was  to  rouse  me.     Sleep !     It  was  not  sleep  that  was  in  store  j 
for  me. 

Presently  a  loud  and  startling  sound,  seeming  to  issue  from 
the  roof  above  my  head,  burst  suddenly  upon  the  silence.  It 
was  the  great  clock  of  the  cathedral  striking  the  hour.  The 
notes  fell  slowly  from  a  deep,  solemn,  and  sonorous  bell. 
But  instead  of  reaching  my  prison,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, in  dull,  far-off,  and  muffled  tones,  they  fell  upon  my 
ears  with  thrilling  clearness  and  distinctness,  as  if  they  were 
close  at  hand.  It  was  evident,  in  fact,  that  my  cell  must  be 
situated  directly  under  the  clock-tower.  This  conclusion, 
however,  led  me  no  further  at  the  moment. 

I  sat  for  a  long  time  in  reflection  upon  the  number  of  hours 
which  must  elapse  before  I  could  expect  to  be  set  free.  The 
bell  had  struck  the  hour  of  six.  The  cathedral  would  prob- 
ably not  be  open  in  the  morning  before  nine  or  ten.  1  had, 
therefore,  some  fifteen  hours  at  least  before  me  to  get  through 
as  best  I  might. 

How  slowly  the  time  waned!  At  seemingly  long  intervals 
the  bells  struck  the  quarters — one,  two,  three,  four — and  then, 
in  deeper  tones,  the  half  hour  itself — seven.  And  now,  when 
the  ringing  sound  of  the  last  note  had  died  away,  the  bells 
of  the  carillon  began  to  chime.  The  notes  fell  on  my  ears 
with  the  same  singular  and  unaccountable  distinctness  which 
I  had  observed  in  the  striking  of  the  hour.  They  chimed  the 
evening  hymn. 

Very  suddenly  a  strange  thought  struck  me,  causing  me  to 
raise  my  eyes  toward  the  ceiling  of  the  cell.  In  my  present 
position  I  could  just  perceive  the  faint  gleam  of  light  dis- 
cernible far  up  through  the  interspace  between  the  roof  and 
the  wall,  but  the  roof  itself  was  buried  in  darkness.  I  rose 
slowly  to  my  feet,  and  the  scarcely  formed  conjecture  of  my 
mind  was  instantly  confirmed.  As  1  had  expected,  I  could 
no  longer  stand  erect ;  my  head  now  struck  the  roof.  The 
whole  truth  flashed  at  once  across  my  mind.  I  now  sav* 
clearly  the  explanation  of  what  had  before  astounded  and 
perplexed  me.  I  saw  why  the  roof  did  not  touch  the  walls 
of  the  inclosure,  why  it  was  formed  of  massive  iron.  It  was 
descending. 

Yes — descending !  During  the  hour  I  had  remained  seated, 
the  roof  had  sunk  through  a  space  of  fully  four  inches.  But 
this  discovery,  when  now  I  made  it,  so  far  from  causing  me 
perplexity,  at  once  revealed  to  me  the  whole  mystery  of  my 
prison. 

The  distinctness  of  sound  with  which  the  chiming  of  the 
bells  reached  my  ears  had  already  told  me  that  the  belfry 
must  be  situated  directly  above  my  head.  I  now  perceived 
that  what  I  had  taken  for  a  solid,  heavy  roof,  was,  in  fact,  the 
massive  and  enormous  weight  of  the  great  clock.  I  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  into  which  the  weight 
descended.  The  ponderous  block  of  solid  metal  was  falling 
at  the  rate  of  about  four  inches  an  hour,  or  rather  more.  In 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  trace  these  words,  the  consequence 
of  this  flashed  through  my  mind.  In  fifteen  hours  the  weight 
would  descend  through  a  space  of  five  feet.  Long  before  1 
could  expect  release,  the  enormous  mass  would  be  upon  me, 
and  would  crush  me  helplessly  against  the  pavement  of  my 
prison. 

My  sensations  upon  making  this  discovery  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  describe.  Often — very  often— in  the  course  of  my 
life,  have  I  had  occasion  to  remark  the  truth  of  the  saying : 
"  The  avenues  that  lead  to  death  are  numerous  and  strange." 
Little  did  I  think  how  nearly  I  was  myself  to  afford  an  ex- 
ample of  its  truth.  Yet  surely  no  mortal  was  ever  before  the 
victim  of  an  accident  so  wildly  singular  and  so  full  of  horror. 
There  the  great  weight  was  above  me.  Slowly,  surely,  it  was 
creeping  downward.  And  slowly  and  surely  it  would  still 
creep  downward  in  the  darkness  and  the  silence  of  the  night. 

And  far  up  in  the  soft  air  of  sunset  the  bells  were  still  ring- 
ing the  evening  hymn. 

The  suddenness,  the  unexpectedness  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, had  formed  no  small  part  of  its  effect  upon  my  mind. 
Yet  up  to  this  time  my  adventure,  though  not  such  as  one 
would  have  chosen  to  undergo,  had  had  nothing  in  it  portent- 
ously alarming.  It  was  disagreeable  enough,  undoubtedly, 
to  be  forced  against  one's  will  to  put  up  with  such  a  lodging 
for  the  night.  But  what  was  the  discomfort  of  my  situation, 
had  that  been  the  worst'it  had  in  store  for  me,  compared 
with  the  horror  of  it  now? 

For  many  minutes  after  making  this  discovery  I  remained 
motionless,  striving  vainly  to  realize  the  most  singular  yet 
deadly  peril  which  threatened  me.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
it  was  before  I  so  far  recovered  my  faculties  as  to  become 
capable  of  thought.  At  length,  rousing  myself  by  an  effort 
to  examine  whether  any  way  of  escape  lay  open  to  me,  I 
turned  my  attention  to  the  interspace  between  the  weight  and 
the  wall ;  but  it  was  far,  very  far,  too  narrow  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  my  body.  Then— to  such  extremities  may  des- 
peration drive  its  victims  — I  thought  of  arresting  the  great 
weight  by  supporting  it  with  my  stick  as  it  descended.  1 
might  as  well  have  attempted  to  support  a  falling  avalanche. 

Then  an  idea  occurred  to  my  mind  which  brought  with  it 
a  gleam  of  hope.     I  thought  it  possible  that  bv  applying  my 
th  to  the  weight  itself,  I  might  be  able  to  impart  "to  it 
by  slow  degrees  a  swinging  motion,  like  that  of  a  pendulum  ; 
and  this  being  continued,  might  at  length  bring  the  ponder- 
ous mass  in  contact  with  the  door,  and  so  burst  it  open. 
Raising  myself  from  the  floor  of  the  cell,  upon  which  I  had 
Mink  down,  I  applied  my  strength  to  the  weight,  and 
all  my  energy  in  a  succession  of  rhythmical  im- 
pulses I  gradually  succeeded  in  imparting  to  it  an  almost  im- 
perceptible movement.     Gradually  this  increased ;  and  but 
for  an  unforeseen  circumstance  the  scheme  might  have  been 


successful.  But  I  presently  found  that  the  weight  did  not 
hang  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft.  The  consequence  of 
this  was  that  it  struck  the  wall  opposite  the  door  before  it 
reached  the  door  itself.  The  extent  of  its  swing  being  thus 
checked,  my  utmost  efforts  failed  to  bring  it  into  contact  with 
the  door.  The  aitempt  had  therefore  to  be  abandoned,  and 
hope  again  died  within  me. 

Hope  died  within  me.  And  now  my  sensations  were  those 
of  extreme  horror  and  dismay.  I  for  the  first  time  felt  the 
certainty  of  my  fate.  A  deadly  sickness  seized  me.  In  a 
paroxysm  of  despair  I  flung  myself  again  upon  the  floor  of 
my  prison,  and  lay  there  without  motion. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  long  hours  that  followed — those 
hours  of  more  than  mortal  agony  of  mind.  But  the  mind  of 
man  has  mercifully  been  so  ordered  that  agony  prolonged  be- 
yond a  certain  point  ends  in  benumbing  the  power  of  feeling. 
Thus  it  is  that  criminals  condemned  to  execution  often  sleep 
soundly  and  eat  with  appetite :  a  fact  which  seen. s  amazing 
to  those  who  consider  how  comparatively  slight  a  degree  of 
mental  distress  has  power  to  rob  the  night  of  rest  and  to  turn 
the  daintiest  food  to  poison.  They  do  not  reflect  that  men- 
tal agony  in  its  extremity  ceases  to  be  felt.  But  thus  it  is — 
and  thus  it  was  with  me. 

I  believe,  also,  that  the  air  of  the  shaft  must  have  acted 
upon  me  with  some  stupefying  or  bewildering  influence,  like 
that  of  the  vapor  which  often  gathers  at  the  bottom  of  old 
wells.  The  agitation  of  my  mind  gradually  gave  place  to  a 
strange  feeling  of  indifference.  The  peril  under  which  I  lay 
ceased  to  trouble  me,  and  at  last  no  longer  occupied  my 
thoughts. 

I  began,  instead,  to  be  seriously  disturbed  by  another  cir- 
cumstance, very  trivial  in  itself — by  a  sound,  which  reached 
my  senses  from  somewhere  in  the  stillness — a  sound  low, 
muffled,  throbbing,  and  mysterious,  like  the  beating  of  my 
own  blood.  Had  my  mind  been  clear  I  could  not  long  have 
failed  to  recognize  it  for  what  it  was.  The  sound  seemed  in 
my  ears  ;  but  this  was  merely  owing  to  my  position  in  the 
shaft.  In  reality,  it  was  the  ticking  of  the  great  clock,  far 
above  my  head. 

For  hours  I  sat  there,  listening  mechanically,  half  uncon- 
sciously, to  this  monotonous  sound,  broken  at  intervals  by 
the  notes  of  the  deep-toned  bell.  At  length,  probably  owing 
in  great  measure  to  the  heavy  effect  of  the  air  upon  me,  I 
must  have  passed  into  a  sort  of  stupor,  which  lasted  long. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  conscious  of  a  very  singular 
sensation.  The  pitchy  darkness  was  about  me,  and,  of  course, 
1  could  see  nothing.  But,  in  some  unaccountable  manner, 
of  which  I  fear  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  convey  a  notion,  1 
was  aware  that  during  my  trance  the  weight  had  descended 
a  great  way,  and  was  now  close  above  my  body.  1  could 
feel,  though  nothing  touched  me,  the  huge  and  threatening 
mass  brooding  over  me  in  the  darkness.  With  a  mighty  ef- 
fort— for  like  a  person  in  a  nightmare  I  seemed  to  have  lost 
the  power  of  motion — I  raised  my  hand.  My  expectation 
was  a  correct  one.  My  hand  struck  against  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  weight,  at  an  elevation  of  less  than  three  inches 
from  my  face.  At  last — after  an  eternity  of  unutterable  sus- 
pense— at  last  it  touched  me. 

It  touched  me.  At  first  lightly  ;  then  with  a  perceptible 
pressure ;  then  with  a  pressure  which  grew  distressing.  In 
vain  I  sought  relief;  in  vain  I  strove  to  writhe  my  body  into 
narrower  compass.  Slowly,  steadily,  the  mass  descended, 
crushing  me  against  the  floor. 

The  last  minutes  of  my  life  seemed  come.  I  breathed  a 
prayer  to  heaven  and  resigned  myself  to  die.  Still  a  space 
the  weight  descended;  my  brain  swam;  my  breathing  be- 
came difficult;  I  believe  that  for  some  brief  seconds  I  bore 
upon  my  fainting  form  the  whole  burden  of  the  ponderous 
mass.  The  blood  rushed  in  torrents  to  my  head;  I  felt  that 
my  senses  were  leaving  me. 

Very  suddenly  the  pressure  ceased.  I  was  conscious  of  a 
welcome  relief.  I  drew-  a  deep  breath,  freely.  1  moved  my 
limbs,  and  found  their  liberty  no  dream.  The  weight  had 
gone  ! 

I  raised  my  hand,  and  it  encountered  space.  I  staggered, 
gasping,  to  my  feet.  The  weight  was  already  above  my 
head,  and  rising  rapidly  upward  into  the  darkness  of  the 
shaft.  A  sound  of  moving  mechanism  reached  me  from 
above.  I  thought  I  heard  a  murmur  of  voices  ;  men  were 
moving  in  the  tower  above  me. 

The  purpose  which  had  brought  them  there  was  evident ; 
they  were  winding  up  the  clock. 

It  was  not  until  afterward  that  I  learned  what  really  had 
occurred.  The  clock  should  have  been  wound  up  the  day 
before  ;  but  the  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  the  winding 
had  overlooked  their  work,  and  the  oversight  was  not  disco\  - 
ered  till  late  at  night.  Afraid  that  the  clock  would  run 
down,  and  that  they  should  be  blamed,  they  had  come  to  the 
cathedral  earlier  than  usual  to  rectify  the  error.  Had  it  not 
been  for  their  neglect  of  duty,  the  weight  would  not  have  de- 
scended nearly  so  far  as  it  did  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft ;  while,  had  their  visit  been  delayed  but  a  little  longer, 
they  would  assuredly  have  found  the  clock  already  stopped 
— stopped  by  a  cause  which  now  I  shudder  to  think  of. 
Then,  at  that  moment  of  relief,  I  thought  of  nothing  clearly. 
Giddy,  bewildered,  reeling  with  a  wild  sense  of  deliverance, 
the  prolonged  oppression  of  my  soul  found  vent  in  a  loud, 
long,  and  ringing  cry. 

I  remember  little  more,  and  that  confusedly.  I  have  some 
dim  memory  of  an  interval  of  silence,  broken  by  voices  out- 
side my  prison;  of  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door;  of  a 
blinding  light ;  of  a  group  of  several  forms  without.  1  seem 
to  remember  also  that  there  were  cries  of  wonder  as  1  stag- 
gered from  my  narrow  lodging  and  fell  fainting  into  the  arms 
of  my  deliverers.  But  these  things  are  to  me  as  the  shadows 
of  a  dream.  The  rushing  darkness  returned  upon  me,  and 
for  many  hours  I  knew  no  more.  " 

Such  is  the  story  of  my  strange  adventure.  I  greatly 
doubt  whether  in  all  the  chapter  of  accidents  in  history  a 
stranger  can  be  found.  I  have  already  stated  that  its  truth 
is  known  to  several  persons,  and  that  the  strict  accuracy  of 
my  account  can  be  verified  by  simple  inquiry. — Argosy. 


How  the  President's  hand  must  suffer  by  being  shaken  for 
three  hours  !  Will  it  not  be  found  necessary,  as  the  numbers 
at  the  receptions  increase,  to  resort  to  some  device  like  the 
pair  of  false  legs  by  which  the  Pope  is  enabled  to  appear 
kneeling  while  he  is  really  sitting,  and  which  have  furnished 
the  Arch  Cynic  with  an  illustration  of  Shams? 


TH  E        ARGON  AUT 


REMINISCENCES    OF    STOCK    DEALS. 


By  Edward  S.  Spring. 


How  often  do  we  read,  in  the  financial  articles  in  the  news- 
papers, that  such  and  such  a  rumor  "current  upon  the 
street :)  seriously  affected  the  stock  market,  or  impaired  the 
standing  of  a  broker,  and  how  often  it  is  that,  after  this  rumor 
has  been  investigated,  it  is  found  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
some  careless  or  trivial  remark,  which  has  been  built  upon 
and  exaggerated  as  it  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  through 
the  board-rooms,  and  along  the  curbstones.  1  remember  a 
case  in  point.  It  was  in  1S75.  when  the  big  bonanza  in  Con- 
solidated Virginia  and  California  was  beginning  to  "peter 
out,"  and  a  series  of  heavy  declines  in  the  Comstock  shares 
was  leading  on  to  the  great  and  culminating  panic.  Fort- 
unes, both  on  paper  and  in  hand,  were  vanishing  daily.  Pale 
and  anxious  faces  were  seen  by  hundreds  in  and  around  the 
old  board-room,  on  California  Street.  It  was  a  few  minutes 
before  one  of  the  morning  sessions  began,  and  the  nerves  of 
the  street  were  undergoing  a  fearful  ordeal.  Everybody  felt 
that  some  fresh  disaster  was  impending,  and  the  suspense 
and  mental  strain  were  fearful.  Under  such  circumstances 
men's  hearing  became  wonderfully  acute,  and  the  slightest 
remark  in  connection  with  the  market  had  more  than  ordi- 
nary importance.  Three  score  brokers,  accompanied  by  a 
long  train  of  dealers,  were  hurrying  through  the  vestibule. 
Among  them  Colonel  E.  E.  Eyre,  well  known  as  the  broker- 
in-chief  at  that  time  of  the  great  bonanza  firm  of  Flood  & 
O'Brien,  was  passing  in.  Some  one  remarked,  excitedly  : 
"  There's  music  in  the  air.  There'll  be  a  big  change,  one 
way  or  the  other,  at  this  session,  for  Eyre's  gone  in"  This 
remark  was  heard  by  a  little  knot  of  by-standers  at  the  en- 
*  trance,  who  were  discussing  the  failure  of  a  leading  broker- 
age house  the  day  before,  and  were  speculating  as  to  which 
firm  would  be  the  next  to  go  under.  "  Did  you  hear  that  ?" 
said  one ;  "  Colonel  Eyre  has  gone  in.  Eyre  has  failed. 
Now  there  will  be  a  crash."  Within  half  a  minute  the  news 
had  spread  up  and  down  the  curbstones,  from  Montgomery 
to  San50me  streets.  Half  a  minute  later  it  had  reached 
nearly  every  haunt  of  the  speculators.  "  Eyre  has  gone  in, 
Eyre  has  failed,'1  the  rumor  started,  but  as  it  traveled  along  it 
was  added  to,  until,  when  it  had  run  its  course,  it  had  as- 
sumed a  shape  something  like  this  :  "  Colonel  Eyre  has 
failed  for  three  millions.  His  customers  will  lose  everything. 
Flood  has  refused  to  do  anything  for  him,  being  a  heavy 
loser  himself.  This  will  bring  about  the  failure  of  a  dozen 
other  brokers.  Ten  thousand  people  will  lose  every  dollar 
they  possess.  They  say  Eyre  attempted  to  commit  suicide." 
In  the  meantime  the  stock  market  was  undergoing  a  panic. 
In  all  three  exchanges — the  San  Francisco,  Pacific,  and  Cali- 
fornia— the  brokers  were  dumping  out  the  shares  for  what 
they  would  bring.  The  market  value  of  the  Comstock  lode 
that  day  shrank  fully  five  millions  of  dollars.  This  was 
largely  brought  about  by  a  trivial  remark  whose  meaning 
was  misconstrued  and  then  exaggerated  by  an  excited  street. 
Like  a  fire  which  is  beyond  control,  it  had  to  run  its  course. 
There  were  few  men  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  day  whose 
bank  accounts  were  so  solid  as  that  of  Colonel  Eyre.  The 
reaction  in  the  stock  market,  which  followed  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  fears  of  the  street  had  been  allayed  for  the 
time  being,  was  almost  as  sharp  and  as  marked  as  the 
decline  had  been. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  those  who  deal  in 
mining-stocks  through  the  medium  of  the  boards  never  saw 
a  mine,  and  that  less  than  one-half  have  any  knowledge  of 
how  a  mine  is  worked.  That  people  should  make  serious 
mistakes  in  their  speculations  through  ignorance  of  these 
matters  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
blunder  on  record  was  made  by  a  gentleman  of  decided  Teu- 
tonic origin,  who  visited  my  office  one  day,  and  asked,  point- 
blank:  "Haf  dey  schtruck  dot  vinze?"  "What  winze  do 
you  refer  to?"  said  I.  "Dot  vinze  in  der  Oonion  Consoli- 
dated Mine,"  was  the  ready  response.  "There's  no  wnnze  in 
the  Union  Consolidated  Mine  that  they  are  likely  to  strikeat 
present,"  I  answered,  and  then,  thinking  the  man  might  be  a 
little  confused  in  his  mining  knowledge.  I  asked  :  "  What  do 
you  mean  by  a  winze  ?  What  do  you  suppose  a  winze  is  ? n 
"A  vinze?"  he  shouted,  with  a  knowing  smile,  "oh,  a  vinze 
is  a  body  of  ore."  "  No,  it  isn't,"  said  I,  and,  taking  a  pen- 
cil. I  drew  him  a  little  sketch  of  a  winze,  and  explained  to 
him  that  it  was  a  small  shaft  sunk  from  one  level  to  another, 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  "Is  dot  a  vinze?" 
he  fairly  yelled,  in  the  most  astonished  manner;  "  den,  by 
gracious,  I  lose  me  tousands  und  tousands  of  dollars  on  dose 
vinzes.  Every  dime  I  see  dey  have  started  a  vinze,  or  schtruck 
a  vinze,  I  buy  der  schtocks,  and  every  dime  dey  go  down 
right  avay.  It  always  vas  a  wonder  to  me  why  de  Comstocks 
didn't  pay  more  dividends  and  levy  fewer  assessments  ven 
dere  vas  so  many  hundred  vinzes  in  der  mines."  He  walked 
out,  leaving  the  door  open,  and  I  could  hear  him  repeat  at 
every  third  step  as  he  went  down  the  stairs:  "Oh,  dose 
vinzes!     Oh,  dose  vinzes!" 

How  many  stock  dealers  there  are  who  want  to  "  make  it 
all  " !  How  many  have  been  seriously  embarrassed  or  ruined 
outright  by  holding  on  in  the  hope  of  making  the  very  last 
dollar  to  be  secured  out  of  an  advance  in  the  market!  It  is 
an  axiom  that  the  more  some  people  get,  the  more  they  want, 
and  this  is  perfectly  true  with  the  majority  of  stock  dealers. 
There  is  no  operator  on  the  street  who  has  allowed  more  big 
fortunes  to  slip  from  his  grasp  than  Maurice  Hoeflich.  They 
might  all  have  been  had  for  the  taking.  In  the  big  deals  in 
Yellow  Jacket,  Crown  Point  and  Belcher,  Opbir,  Consoli- 
dated Virginia,  California.  Sierra  Nevada  and  Union  Con- 
solidated, and  in  the  minor  movements  of  Alta,  Hale  & 
Norcross,  Savage,  and  Chollar,  he  has  literally  thrown  away 
a  dozen  fortunes  ranging  from  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  one 
million  dollars  by  his  ill-fated  judgment  about  the  right  time 
to  sell.  When  Sierra  Nevada  and  Union  Consolidated  were 
in  their  zenith;  when  Robert  Sherwood  and  a  score  of  other 
cool-headed  operators  had  sold  out  and  bagged  millions 
which  have  since  been  well  invested  in  United  States  bonds 
and  real  estate,  Hoeflich,  who  could  have  cleaned  up  with 
fully  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  still  adhered  to  his 
shares,  blindly  following  in  the  wake  of  Johpny  Skae,  who 
was  ahead  on  paper  at  one  time  more  than  all  the  others 
put  together.  Sierra  Nevada  was  selling  closely  up  to  three 
hundred  dollars  per  share,  and  the  street  rang  with  the  news 


that  Fair  had  just  bought  five  thousand  shares  of  Union  Con- 
solidated from  Robert  Sherwood  at  two  hundred  dollars  per 
share.  It  was  the  last  Sunday  before  the  big  break  came. 
Hoeflich  was  crossing  on  an  Oakland  ferry-boat  to  take  the 
train  for  Virginia  City.  He  was  accompanied  as  far  as  Oak- 
land wharf  by  Jerry  (now  State  Senator)  Lynch,  who  had 
himself  just  cleaned  up  a  fortune  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  by  judicious  sales  of  the  favorite  stock, 
bought  "  with  a  bean."  Hoeflich  carried  his  stock  in  a  wallet 
in  an  inner  pocket.  Taking  out  the  wallet,  he  showed 
Lynch  two  thousand  shares  of  Sierra  Nevada,  fifteen  hun- 
dred shares  of  Union,  besides  other  stocks.  Lynch  urged 
him  to  sell  a  portion  of  them.  "  Sell  half,"  said  he,  "  and 
keep  the  rest.  Something  might  happen.  The  ore  might 
give  out  or  the  mine  become  flooded,  and  these  stocks,  in 
one  session  of  the  board  would  drop  one-half  what  they  are 
now  selling  at."  "No,"  said  Hoeflich,  "the  stocks  cost  me 
only  a  few  dollars  a  share.  There's  no  likelihood  of  their 
coming  down  to  any  figure  at  which  I  couldn't  make  a  big 
profit.  I  can  therefore  afford  to  take  the  chances  of  getting 
much  higher  prices.  If  the  showing  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  in- 
cline has  sent  that  stock  up  to  two  hundred  and  seventy  dol- 
lars a  share,  the  price  will  surely  double  on  that  when  they 
cross-cut  into  the  ore  body."  So  reasoned  Hoeflich,  and  so 
did  many  others.  Nevertheles  Lynch  made  a  strong  appeal. 
He  wanted  Hoeflich  to  give  him  one  thousand  shares  of 
either  Union  or  Sierra  Nevada  to  sell  quietly  in  the  board 
during  the  next  few  days,  or,  better  still,  if  Hoeflich  would 
leave  all  the  stocks  in  his  charge,  he  would  await  his  tele- 
graphic order  to  sell  from  Virginia  City.  He  so  worked  on 
Hoeflich  that  the  latter  actually  held  out  the  wallet  for  Lynch 
to  take.  Lynch  was  about  to  close  his  fingers  on  it  when 
Hoeflich  had  a  lightning  change  of  mind.  He  withdrew  his 
hand,  quickly  thrust  the  wallet  back  into  his  breast,  and  said: 
"  No,  I'll  be  d — d  if  I'm  not  going  to  see  this  thing  through. 
I  want  the  whole  hog  or  none."  A  few  days  later,  the  same 
as  Skae,  who  became  excited  over  the  rich  showing  of  ore 
in  Sierra  Nevada,  he  ordered  the  purchase  of  more  stock  at 
the  high  prices,  by  telegraph,  from  Virginia  City.  Soon 
afterward  the  ore  began  to  give  out.  Sierra  Nevada  and 
Union  had  a  terrific  decline.  Hoeflich's  brokers  called  upon 
him  for  more  margin,  to  protect  the  stocks  bought  at  the 
high  prices.  He  then  opened  his  wallet,  and  sent  down  his 
tow-priced  stocks,  by  express,  as  collateral  security.  The 
market  had  another  bad  tumble.  Sierra  Nevada  and  Union 
quickly  went  below  the  one- hundred- dollar  mark.  All  of 
Hoeflich's  stocks  were  now  up  to  protect  his  accounts.  The 
market  made  another  lunge,  and  his  margins  were  again  un- 
covered, and  the  stocks  were  sold  for  what  they  would  bring. 
Thus  was  a  fortune  thrown  away.  The  desperate  gambling 
of  Hoeflich  in  this  great  deal  was  nothing  to  that  of  Johnny 
Skae,  who  could  have  cleaned  up  between  three  and  five 
millions  of  dollars,  by  selling  out  of  Sierra  Nevada  and 
Union  Consolidated  at  the  high  prices  ;  but  his  heavy  pur- 
chases of  both  stocks  when  the  market  had  reached  its  "  top 
notch ''  weakened  his  large  account  at  Glazier's,  and  when 
the  first  sharp  break  came  he  quickly  went  under.  Thou- 
sands of  smaller,  but  nevertheless  snug,  sums  which  might 
have  been  secured  were  thrown  away  by  the  outside  public 
at  that  time.  I  know  a  compositor  on  one  of  the  large  daily 
newspapers  of  this  city  who  bought  one  hundred  shares  of 
Sierra  Nevada  at  S3. 50  per  share,  saw  it  reach  $270  per 
share,  and  would  not  sell,  and  who  still  holds  the  stock,  after 
paying  nearly  thirty  dollars  per  share  in  assessments. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  always  a  few  people  during  a 
stock  upheaval  who  have  the  judgment,  or  rather  good 
fortune,  to  hold  their  stocks  until  the  very  highest  prices  are 
reached,  and  then  sell  them.  The  case  of  Robert  Sherwood, 
during  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  L-nion  Consolidated  advance, 
affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this.  Mr.  Sherwood  had 
a  great  many  thousand  shares  of  the  north-end  stocks  when 
the  big  rise  began — just  how  many,  no  one  but  himself 
knows.  These  stocks  had  been  held  at  a  heavy  loss  through 
the  dark  days  of  the  great  decline  in  Consolidated  Virginia 
and  California.  As  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Sherwood,  I 
used  frequently  to  visit  him  at  his  little  office  in  his  Califor- 
nia Street  building  during  those  times,  to  talk  over  the  situ- 
ation and  to  inform  myself  about  the  work  in  progress  and 
prospective  at  important  points,  for  Mr.  Sherwood  was  Pres- 
ident of  several  leading  Comstock  mines,  and  few  men  were 
so  well  posted  through  private  sources.  No  matter  what  panic 
might  be  in  the  stock  market,  or  how  heavy  his  individual 
losses  might  be,  I  always  found  him  calm,  and  confident  that 
a  brighter  future  was  in  store  for  the  Comstock  lode.  He 
had  particularly  great  faith  in  the  Union  Consolidated  mine, 
and  predicted  time  and  again  to  me  that  the  next  body  of 
ore  would  be  found  out  that  way.  He  had  a  map  of  all  the 
workings  in  that  mine,  and  used  to  show  me,  I  think  it  was 
on  the  1750-level,  midway  between  Sierra  Nevada  and  Union, 
where  a  promising  body  of  quartz  had  been  cut  which  gave 
occasional  low  assays,  and  which,  he  argued,  was  the  top  of 
an  ore-chimney.  When  ore  was  first  struck  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  incline,  it  merely  confirmed  Mr.  Sherwood's  views, 
and  he  held  his  shares  with  a  firmer  grip  than  ever.  Among 
his  other  large  holdings  he  had  one  certificate  of  five  thou- 
sand shares  of  Union  Consolidated  in  the  name  of  J.  M. 
Bufnngton  as  trustee.  Mr.  Buffington  was  and  still  is  the 
secretary  of  the  company.  As  foot  after  foot  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  incline  was  sunk  in  the  ore,  and  LTnion  Consolidated 
had  passed  from  the  twenties  into  the  thirties,  and  then  into 
the  fifties  and  sixties,  on  its  way  skyward,  Mr.  Sherwood 
would  occasionally  show  this  particular  five-thousand-share 
piece  of  stock,  and  would  say, at  one  time,  "That  certificate 
is  worth  $100,000  at  market  rates,"  and  at  another,  "  It  is 
worth  $200,000  to-day,"  and  "  It  is  now  worth  $350,000,"  or, 
"  It  has  dropped  to  $200,000,"  or,  "  It  is  now  up  to  $700,000." 
L'pon  each  of  these  occasions  I  would  say  :  "  Mr.  Sherwood, 
how  is  it  possible  for  you  to  sleep  nights  with  that  piece  of 
stock  fluctuating  $50,000  to  $100,000,  up  and  down,  from  day 
to  day  ?  Why  don't  you  sell  it  ?  Half  a  million  dollars  is 
not  to  be  picked  up  every  day."  At  this  Mr.  Sherwood 
would  smile  knowingly  and  say:  "The  time  hasn't  come  to 
sell  it  yet."  Meanwhile,  it  really  looked  as  if  Sierra  Nevada 
was  going  to  have  a  bonanza.  The  incline  had  been  sunk 
on  the  slope  of  the  ore  fully  five  hundred  feet  from  the  point 
where  it  had  first  been  found,  and  it  was  getting  richer  in  the 
bottom.  No  cross-cutting  had  yet  been  done  to  determine 
the  width  of  the  deposit,  except  in  the  small  opening  known 
as  the  "Coyote  Hole,'1  which  Skae  had  ordered  made  to  pro- 


tect the  stock  market  from  the  terrible  bear  moveme: 
had  been  started  by  the  bonanza  firm.  In  this 
Hole  "  the  ore  showed  well  for  a  good  width  below,  ;nany 
an  expert,  basing  his  calculations  upon  this  fact,  argued  that 
on  the  2100-foot  level  the  body  would  have  a  width  of  from 
1 50  to  300  feet,  and  that  it  would  be  still  wider  on  lower  levels. 
Having  been  unable  to  wrest  the  control  of  Sierra  Nevada 
from  Skae,  it  was  deemed  politic  by  Mackay,  Fair,  and 
Flood,  who  then  constituted  the  bonanza  firm,  to  firmly  se- 
cure the  control  of  the  adjoining  property,  Union  Consoli- 
dated, which  promised  to  contain  a  large  share  of  the  sup- 
posed great  body  of  ore.  To  do  this  required  a  very  large 
sum  of  money;  but  the  prestige  of  the  bonanza  firm  was  at 
stake,  to  say  nothing  of  their  milling,  supply,  and  banking 
interests,  which  would  suffer  by  allowing  the  control  of  a  new 
and  extensive  deposit  of  ore  to  pass  into  rival  hands.  The 
policy  of  the  great  firm,  which  had  been  to  bear  the  market 
up  to  the  time  that  Skae  ran  the  "  Coyote  Hole,"  was  there- 
fore changed.  They  sent  their  broker-in-chief;  Ed.  Peck- 
ham,  with  a  corps  of  able  assistants  into  the  market  and 
bought  up  huge  blocks  of  Union  Consolidated,  raising  the 
price  forty  and  fifty  dollars  a  share  in  a  single  session  of  the 
board.  But  notwithstanding  their  large  purchases,  they 
found  that  unless  they  could  get  possession  of  Mr.  Sherwood's 
stock  the  control  of  Union  would  not  be  absolutely  secure. 
Negotiations  were  opened,  which  were  concluded  by  the  pur- 
chase of  Sherwood's  5,000-share  certificate  of  Union  Consol- 
idated at  the  rate  of  $200  per  share,  or  $1,000,000,  on  condi- 
tion that  his  other  stock  in  the  mine  should  be  deposited  with 
the  bonanza  firm  and  held  for  the  dividends,  which  it  was 
fondly  expected  would  be  forthcoming,  or  for  a  market.  The 
news  of  this  sale  was  kept  very  secret  for  a  few  days,  but  it 
finally  leaked  out  that  Mr.  Sherwood  had  had  a  large  sum  in 
United  States  bonds  registered  in  his  name  at  the  sub- 
treasury  in  this  city.  Shortly  afterward,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  Scorpion  Mine,  controlled  by  Mr.  Sherwood, 
he  displayed  $1,000,000  in  United  States  four-per-cents,  say- 
ing: "  Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  show  you  more  money  than 
you  ever  saw  before  at  one  time."  When  I  heard  of  this,  to- 
gether with  the  rumored  sale  to  the  bonanza  firm,  I  said  to 
myself:  "Two  hundred  times  five  thousand  is  exactly  a  mill- 
ion. Mr.  Sherwood  has  sold  that  famous  5,000-share  piece 
of  Union  for  $200  per  share."  The  next  time  I  saw  him  he 
confirmed  the  sale  in  all  these  particulars,  and  added,  slyly : 
"You  see,  your  advice  to  sell  that  little  piece  of  stock  for  half 
a  million  was  not  very  good."  The  bonanza  firm  of  course 
lost  several  millions  of  dollars  through  their  purchases  of 
Union  and  the  disappointing  result  of  the  explorations  in 
that  mine  and  Sierra  Nevada.  Since  then  they  have  pur- 
sued a  very  conservative  course  regarding  mining  and  stock 
operations. 

There  used  to  be  a  stock  on  the  list  of  the  San  Francisco 
Board  called  Consolidated  Washoe,  or  "  Con."  Washoe,  as 
the  "  chippers  "  termed  it.  It  represented  a  wild-cat  mine 
over  in  Nevada,  and  it  was  frequently  worked  up  and  down 
at  great  profit  to  the  inside  wire-pullers,  at  times  when  there 
was  a  general  excitement  in  the  market  and  people  were  not 
overscrupulous  as  to  what  they  dealt  in.  On  one  occasion  it 
was  claimed  that  all  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  shares  in 
the  mine  had  been  corralled  by  the  insiders  except  a  fifty- 
share  piece,  which  was  held  by  one  Billy  Strieb,  a  barber. 
They  did  their  best  to  get  Billy  to  sell  this  stock.  They 
sent  agents  to  him  who  offered  a  small  advance  over  the 
price  at  which  the  stock  was  daily  "  washed "  at  in  the 
board,  but  it  was  no  use.  Billy  knew  he  had  the  manipu- 
lators in  his  power,  and  he  held  off,  to  make  a  big  winning. 
The  stock  was  generally  "  washed  "  at  one  dollar  per  share 
in  the  board  in  this  way  :  Several  brokers  would  execute  or- 
ders to  buy  a  few  hundred  shares  at  that  price,  and  some 
other  broker  would  have  instructions  to  supply  the  demand. 
In  this  way  what  is  known  among  brokers  as  a  "  cross  "  was 
made  without  any  stock  actually  changing  hands,  while  a 
price  would  be  established  that  would  attract  the  attention 
of  the  public.  One  day  the  late  S.  B.  Boswell  received  a 
note  from  the  manipulators  to  buy  one  thousand  shares  of 
Con.  Washoe  "  at  market  rates" — that  is,  he  was  to  get  the 
stock  at  the  best  price  possible.  As  usual,  these  wire-pullers 
had  given  instructions  to  another  broker  to  supply  the  de- 
mand at  one  dollar  per  share,  and  they  fully  expected  to  see 
a  thousand  shares  on  record  at  one  dollar  when  the  official  list 
came  around.  Unfortunately  for  them,  the  broker  who  had  the 
selling  order  was  late  at  the  session.  Consolidated  Washoe 
was  called  up  before  he  came  in.  Boswell  sprang  to  his  feet. 
"  A  dollar  for  a  thousand,"  he  shouted.  No  response.  Then 
he  "felt"  of  the  market  by  bidding  up  a  few  cents.  But 
Howard  Coit  was  eager  to  call  the  next  stock,  and  Boswell 
had  to  hurry.  "  Two  dollars  for  a  thousand,"  he  roared ; 
"give  three  dollars.  Give  four.  Give  six  dollars."  And 
finally  he  yelled:  "  Give  seven  and  a  half  for  a  thousand,  or 
any  part  " — when  Coit,  seeing  the  uselessness  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, cut  him  off,  and  Boswell  sat  down  in  despair.  Henry 
Schmitt,  brother  of  Maurice,  was  in  the  board-room  at  the 
time,  and  he  knew  that  Billy  Strieb  held  fifty  shares  of  the 
stock.  When  Boswell  sang  out,  "give  seven  and  a  half  for 
a  thousand,  or  any  part,"  he  bethought  himself  of  the  barber, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  board-room  and  over  to  California 
Street,  where  the  shop  was,  at  break-neck  speed.  "  Gimme 
the  stock,"  he  panted,  "they  are  bidding  seven  and  a  half. 
It's  a  fortune  for  you."  Billy  handed  over  the  stock,  but  by 
the  time  Henry  returned  to  the  board  the  call  was  over  and 
Boswell's  order  was  "  off,"  while  the  broker  who  did  the  sell- 
ing for  the  pool  was  in  the  room.  Henry  had  the  stock 
offered  at  six  dollars,  at  five,  at  four,  and  at  last  at  three,  but 
the  price  was  back  to  bedrock  again,  the  old  stereotyped  one 
dollar  per  share  being  the  very  highest.  The  Consolidated 
Washoe  manipulators  had  a  very  narrow  escape  that  day, 
for  I  firmly  believe  that  if  they  had  been  slapped  with  the  fifty 
shares  at  seven  dollars  and  a  half  it  would  have  burst  the  pool. 


It  will  be  noted  with  interest  that  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  has 
accepted  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  Clinton  Day,  architect,  and 
that  he  has  let  contracts  to  erect  a  first-class,  five-story  build- 
ing on  the  ground  72  [  Market  Street,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  publishing  house  and  bookstore  of  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 
The  new  structure  will  have  a  frontage  of  seventy-five  feet, 
and  extend  back  to  Stevenson  Street,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet.  It  will  be  provided  with  spacious  elevators  of 
the  latest  pattern,  and  will  be  divided  into  suites  and  profes- 
sional apartments  as  required. 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


A    BROOKLYN    PET. 

He  tells  "Flaneur"  all  about  the  Reverend  Talmage's  Picnic. 


While  I  was  lounging  in  a  corner  of  the  Manhattan  Beach 
Hotel  piazza,  last  evening,  smoking  and  wondering  why  the 
fish  is  so  universally  stale  at  seaside  resorts,  a  young  man  in 
knickerbockers,  tennis-shoes,  and  a  red  worsted  Tarn  O'Shan- 
ter  cap  came  gayly  up. 

"  I  don't  know  you,"  he  said,  in  quite  a  gale  of  enthusiasm, 
"but  I  know  some  ladifrens  of  yours,  an'  you  looked  so  lonely 
I  thought  I'd  come  up  and  entertain  you." 

Here  there  was  a  pause.  The  bassoon  soughed,  the  surf 
roared,  and  the  puffing  of  an  engine  could  be  heard  in  the 
distance.  The  young  man  perched  himself  somewhat  preca- 
riously on  the  rail,  looked  me  over  kindly,  and  then  said, 
with  a  smile  of  ineffable  complacency : 

"  I'm  from  Brooklyn,  you  know." 

I  should  have  put  you  down  for  a  cosmopolitan." 

"Oh,  there,  now  you  wouldn't,  would  you?  I'm  sure  you're 
a  tease." 

Imagine  being  called  a  "tease"  by  a  man  from  Brooklyn 
who  had  just  introduced  himself,  and  who  was  regarding  you 
roguishly  from  the  corners  oi"  his  eyes.  His  face  was  mild, 
ingenuous,  and  pretty.  A  small  blonde  mustache  was  closely 
curled  at  the  corners,  the  yellow  hair  was  plastered  over  his 
forehead,  and  he  wore  a  seal-ring,  and  a  sailor  bangle  riveted 
on  his  wrist.  I  moved  back  a  bit  and  stared  at  him  hard. 
He  was  noting  the  details  of  my  attire  with  an  air  of  entire 
absorption. 

"Who  made  your  pants?"  he  asked,  at  length.  "Ain't 
they  a  little  too  loose?  And  white  duck  over-gaiters  don't 
wash,  do  they?  They  make  one's  feet  look  so  large,  I  al- 
ways think.     We  don't  wear  them  much  in  Brooklyn." 

"  You're  a  Brooklyn  society  man,  I  fancy." 

"Oh,  yes;  I'm  quite  the  pet  this  season,"  he  said,  com- 
placently. "  I  live  on  the  Hill,  you  know,  and  Hill  society's 
ever  so  much  more  toney  than  Heights  society.  I'm  goin' 
to  have  four  weeks'  vacation  this  year,  besides  the  trips  down 
here  nearly  ever)-  night.  The  boys  over  to  the  store  say  I'm 
a  dandy  for  getting  on  in  life  without  much  work.  What  d'ye 
think  of  these  stockings  for  seventy-eight  cents?  Just  as 
good  as  if  they  cost  two  dollyers,  you  know,  for  tennis — I've 
been  playing  just  back  here,  at  Sheepshead.  Very  tidy  dame, 
too.  Met  heron  the  Talmage  picnic.  Did  you  go?  No! 
Oh,  you  ought  to  have.  It  was  the  greatest  racket  I  ever 
saw.  'Bout  a  thousan'  or  more  of  us  went  off  for  three  days 
and  nights  visiting  the  lakes,  and  getting  the  round  trip  for 
fifteen  dollyers.     And  fun  ?     Well,  you  know  me" 

"  Pardon  me,  but  I  don't." 

"Oh,  why  how  silly  of  me.     Here's  my  card." 

It  was  as  follows: 


Mr.  Harrie  Pancoast  Mawks.  I 

:    B.  H.  p.  Club.  \ 

When  I  remarked  that  I  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Mawks's 
club,  he  smiled  with  his  customary  ease,  and  said  : 

"  Haven't  you  ?  How  odd  !  It's  the  most  aristocratic  so- 
ciety in  Brooklyn.  It  means  the  Ball,  Hop,  and  Pleasure 
Club,  and  we  have  dances  at  each  other's  house  every  Tues- 
day night,  except  at  Bertie  Fairfax's,  and  we  don't  go  there 
any  more,  because  his  old  woman  "  (mother)  "  was  so  dainty 
that  we  only  got  sponge-cake  an'  lemminade  for  supper.  We 
dropped  that  house,  you  can  bet  your  sweet  existence.  It 
hurt  me  awfully,  for  I'm  just  desperately  fond  of  Bertie. 
He  went  with  me  on  the  Talmage  excursion,  just  to  show 
society  that  our  friendship  was  unbroken  by  the  B.  H.  P. 
row.  It  was  real  manly  of  him,  too,  don't  you  think?  We 
were  the  twin  winners  on  that  excursion.  Talk  about  girls, 
and  chances,  an'  all  that !  Well,  you  never  saw  anything  like 
it." 

Here's  an  inspiring  type  of  man  for  you.  I  have  recorded 
his  words  with  the  utmost  care,  and  been  careful  to  avoid 
exaggeration.  His  father  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League 
Club  and  a  merchant  of  some  prominence  in  New  York,  and 
this  is  his  oldest  son.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage's  lean  cheek 
would  have  blanched,  accustomed  to  sharp  criticisms  as  he 
is,  if  he  could  have  heard  what  that  thirty-year-old  tattler 
told  me  about  the  now  famous  excursion  of  the  members  of 
his  church.  Although  my  acquaintance  with  the  "pet  of 
the  season  "  was  so  slight— for  which  heaven  be  praised— he 
related  a  dozen  cases  of  appalling  crookedness  on  the  part  of 
girls,  young  married  women,  and  men  on  the  excursion,  reel- 
ing off  the  names  with  the  most  brutal  carelessness.  He 
blasted  a  woman's  reputation  with  every  anecdote,  and  he 
gave  facts  with  an  amount  of  detail  and  such  intimate  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  they  carried  conviction  with  them  in 
spite  of  everything. 

There  have  been  stories  enough  about  that  excursion  It 
was  typical  of  the  City  of  Churches.  Where  else  on  earth 
would  hundreds  of  people  go  off  picnicking  for  days  and 
nights  together  under  the  name  of  the  church  ?  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  rare  chance  for  the  devil,  and  I'm 
afraid  he  was  on  deck. 
"  I  believe,"  simpered  the  chattering  fool  on  the  piazza, 
that  I  have  the  reputation  of  being  rather  gay  in  society 
circles— but,  dear   me,  that  excursion!     Why,  one   eirl— I 

guess  you  know  of  her— Miss" 

But  I  had  had  enough.  It's  a  satisfaction  at  times  to 
speak  your  mind  to  a  popinjay,  and  top  off  with  some  hon- 
est vituperation.  The  exercise  sent  me  toward  the  beach 
but  I  hadn't  gone  a  rod  before  the  ponderous  form  of  the 
sausage-man  from  the  West  End  loomed  up  in  mute  appeal 
for  the  usual  evening  cigar. 

"  Which,"  he  said,  lighting  it,  with  great  elegance  of  gest- 
ure ;  I  rather  thort  I  wouldn't  connect  this  evenink  you 
bem  somewhat  enwraptoored  wid  that  Brooklyn  dude  " 
"  How  do  you  know  he's  from  Brooklyn  ?" 
"  Why,  I  kin  spot  'cm  from  afar.  A  man  of  th'  world  like 
myself  has  no  trouble  in  locatin'  them  Brooklyn  jays.  They 
are  thick  as  peas  in  a  pod  in  the  summer  here,  an'  they  never 
no  never,  gives  up  a  cent,  even  to  save  their  lives.  Well  " 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  as  he  shook  himself  together,  "I 
ain't  got  time  to  amuse  you  wid  quaint  sayin's  an'  bits  of  re- 


partay  this  evenin',  as  I'm  interested  in  an  extension  of  my 
stand,  which  is  likely  to  shake  the  pork  trade  to  its  werry 
foundations,  an'  bring  Phil.  Armor  on  here  from  Chicago  wid 
gold  bags  and  heavy  bonds,  ready  to  buy  mg  off.  In  which 
case,  guv'nor,"  with  an  air)-  wave  of  the  hand,  a  profound 
bow,  and  a  large  and  friendly  smile,  "  I  shall  be  able  fur  to 
purchase  me  own  cigars,  an'  not  play  it  too  low  on  you  on 
account  of  previous  acquaintance." 

With  that  he  wobbled  off,  casting  an  occasional  reassur- 
ing wink  over  his  shoulder  to  break  the  shock  of  the  depart- 
ure. He's  the  most  amusing  feature  of  the  island,  after  all. 
I'm  indebted  to  him  for  a  change  of  ideas  on  a  much-lalked- 
of  subject.  One  morning  last  week  was  monstrously  slow — 
as  all  the  mornings  are  apt  to  be  at  a  resort  like  this.  The 
afternoon  crowds  were  still  in  town,  the  waiters  were  sitting 
in  corners  dozing,  the  hackmen  were  lounging  in  dreary 
groups,  the  booths  were  bare,  and  the  island  deserted  by  all 
but  the  workers  and  a  handful  of  idlers  at  the  different  ho- 
tels. There  was  flirtation,  of  course.  There  is  no  time  dur- 
ing the  twenty-four  hours  when  one  is  not  oppressed  by  the 
vastness,  earnestness,  and  universality  of  it.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  not  bother  with  it,  or  write  about  it,  and  I 
won't.  I  had  risen  early,  and  exhausted  the  attractions  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  beach,  when  I  happened  to  think  of  the 
ex-cabman  and  Fourth  Ward  tough,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  me  so  regularly  for  his  evening  cigar.  I  found 
him  sitting  in  the  attitude  of  a  Roman  dictator  on  the  end  of 
a  soap-box,  near  his  sausage  stand,  addressing  a  multitude 
which  consisted  of  one  small  and  thin  flower-girl,  two  fac- 
simile sisters,  a  Tyrolean  warbler  who  didn't  understand  a 
word  of  English,  and  an  aged  deer-hound  with  drooping 
ears  and  mournful  eyes.  I  perceived,  on  drawing  near,  that 
the  sausage-man  was  holding  forth  on  the  subject  of  false 
modesty. 

"  The  hull  Christian  era,"  he  said,  in  a  rolling  and  oratori- 
cal voice,  and  with  his  extraordinary  mixture  of  accents,  "  is 
plum  off  on  its  feelin's,  which,  heavink  knows,  I'm  the  last 
man  fur  to  ridicule.  Everywhere  we  encounters  gents  an' 
ladies  what  is  shocked  at  things  that  oughtenter  cause  the 
slightest  modesty  to  quail  the  cheek  of  flame  ;  and  why? — 
and  why,  I  arsks,  is  this  as  it  is  ?  Look  into  the  maiden's 
heart,  and  see  !  "  He  accompanied  this  with  an  impassioned 
gesture  toward  the  flower-girl's  waist,  and  the  others  all 
peered  solemnly  at  her  belt.  The  Tyrolean  warbler  bent 
courteously  and  touched  his  hat,  by  way  of  excusing  the 
familiarity,  and  the  hound  closed  one  eye  and  stared,  with 
his  head  on  one  side,  for  all  the  world  like  a  dissipated  old 
voluptuary.  "  Gents  an'  ladies,  one  an'  all,"  said  the  sau- 
sage-man, slowly,  "what  do  you  see?  Purity  an'  inno- 
cence. An'  that's  what  I  claim  is  the  natural  instinks  of 
women.  Hence  there  is  nothink  whatsoever  unbecomin'  or 
vulgar  in  the  female  bathing-costume  of  to-day." 

Blakely  Hall. 

Manhattan  Beach,  July  29,  1886. 


The  gems  of  the  Stewart  collection  are  several  valuable 
Meissoniers,  executed  in  the  artist's  glorious  heyday,  before 
his  hand  had  lost  its  cunning.  Some  weeks  ago  a  compe- 
tent critic  received  permission  to  go  through  the  gallery, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  another  look  at  the  Meissoniers. 
He  found  them  in  their  usual  place.  At  the  first  glance  he 
knew  something  was  wrong.  He  shifted  his  position  and 
began  to  study  the  first  picture.  Its  surface  was  covered 
with  a  network  of  cracks,  some  of  which  were  warping  into 
deep  furrows.  But  this  was  not  all.  In  several  places  rough 
dashes  of  color  were  laid  on — the  picture  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  left  unfinished.  It  was  an  historical  piece,  and  in  the 
foreground,  Marshal  Ney,  as  "  bloody,  desperate,  and  mag- 
nificent "  as  ever,  sat  astride  a  pawing  gray  charger  of  heroic 
mold.  Now,  since  the  critic  had  seen  that  charger,  a  few 
years  before,  it  had  suffered  a  change.  It  was  a  heroic 
charger  no  more.  Its  ribs  were  piercing  through  its  sides — 
a  long  high-light  lay  lovingly  along  each  one  of  them,  and 
made  them  decoratively  distinct.  The  gentleman  studied 
this.  He  gazed  at  the  picture  in  every  light,  and  a  still, 
small  voice  within  him  said  :  "  These  are  not  Meissoniers." 

Turning  to  the  attendant,  a  stiff  Englishman,  he  said,  with 
delicately  veiled  curiosity : 

"  This  varnish  is  cracking  slightly,  I  think." 

"  Yessir,"  unbending  slightly,  "  it's  cracked  a  good  deal. 
It  was  only  varnished  a  few  months  ago  too." 

"  Indeed,"  politely,  "you  have  the  pictures  varnished,  and 
where?" 

"  Mr.  Smith,  on  Fourth  Avenue,  does  it;  he  comes  here 
once  a  year  and  does  'em  all  up." 

'"Does  them  up?'"  trying  to  veil  an  air  of  horror  with  a 
puzzled  stare.     "  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

"Why,  frames  them  and  varnishes  them.  These  two," 
waxing  confidential,  and,  designating  the  Meissoniers,  "we've 
had  a  deal  of  trouble  with.  They  hadn't  been  here  any  time 
before  they  began  to  crack.  So  I  says  to  Smith,  when  he 
came  up :  '  Look  at  these  cracks,  Smith.  You're  a  framer 
and  picture-hanger,  what's  to  be  done  with  'em  ?  They're 
spreading  into  regular  'holes.'  Well,  Smith  picked  at  them 
with  his  nail,  and  says  he :  '  I'll  fix  'em.  My  daughter  Mamie 
paints  flowers  on  placques  and  frames;  I'll  give 'em  to  her 
and  she'll  fix  'em.'  So  he  took  them  home,  and  his  daughter 
filled  up  the  cracks  with  a  sort  of  cement,  and  painted  over 
the  places,  and  they're  all  right  now." 

"  I  suppose  it  was  the  horse's  ribs  she  filled  up  ? "  asked 
the  gentleman,  dropping  his  bro\v  and  sinking  into  a  chair. 

"  Yessir,  she  done  up  that  horse  very  well.  If  they  crack 
any  more  we'll  send  'em  back  to  her  next  year." 

The  gentleman  left.  He  has  sown  the  story  broadcast 
over  town  in  the  fond  hopes  that  somehow  it  will  reach  Mrs 
Stewart's  ears  and  save  the  Meissoniers  from  the  hands  of 
Miss  Smith  and  her  papa.  A  few  more  years  of  their  "  doing 
up,"  and  the  pictures  will  be  ruined. 


The  mixed  metaphor,  or  the  bull,  is  not  confined  to  Irish 
members.  "  No,  no  !  It's  no  use  the  right  honorable  and 
gallant  gentleman  shaking  his  head  in  the  teeth  of  his  own 
words,"  is  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  repertory.  Here  is  a  lovely 
one,  scored  to  Mr.  O'Connor  Power;  "  Now  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  it  is 
time  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns."    Mr.  Alderman  Cotton's 

A  quarrel  was  so  imminent  it  only  required  a  spark  to  let 
slip  the  dogs  of  war"  is  a  very  neat  thing. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Coronation  of  Inez  de  Castro. 
There  was  music  on  the  midnight  ; 

From  a  royal  fane  it  rolled, 
And  a  mighty  bell,  each  pause  between, 

Sternly  and  slowly  tolled. 
Strange  was  their  mingling  in  the  sky, 

It  hushed  the  listener's  breath  ; 
For  the  music  spoke  of  triumph  high, 

The  lonely  bell,  of  death, 

There  was  hurrying  through  the  midnight, 

A  sound  of  many  feet ; 
But  they  fell  with  a  muffled  fearfulness 

Along  the  shadowy  street ; 
And  softer,  fainter  grew  their  tread, 

As  it  neared  the  minster  gate, 
Whence  a  broad  and  solemn  light  was  shed 

From  a  scene  of  royal  state. 

Fall  glowed  the  strong  red  radiance 

In  the  centre  of  the  nave, 
Where  the  folds  of  a  purple  canopy 

Swept  down  in  many  a  wave, 
Loading  the  marble  pavement  old 

With  a  weight  of  gorgeous  gloom, 
For  something  lay  'midst  their  fretted  gold, 

Like  a  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

And  within  that  rich  pavilion, 

High  on  a  glittering  throne, 
A  woman's  form  sat  silently 

'Midst  the  glare  of  light  alone. 
Her  jeweled  robes  fell  strangely  still— 

The  drapery  on  her  breast 
Seemed  with  no  pulse  beneath  to  thrill, 

So  stone-like  was  its  rest ! 

But  a  peal  of  lordly  music 

Shook  e'en  the  dust  below, 
When  the  burning  gold  of  the  diadem 

Was  set  on  her  pallid  brow. 
Then  died  away  that  haughty  sound. 

And  from  the  encircling  band 
Stepped  prince  and  chief,   'midst  the  hush  profound 

With  homage  to  her  hand. 

Why  passed  a  faint,  cold  shuddering 

Over  each  martial  frame, 
As,  one  by  one,  to  touch  that  hand, 

Noble  and  leader  came? 
Was  not  the  settled  aspect  fair? 

Did  not  a  queenly  grace, 
Under  the  parted  ebon  hair, 

Sit  on  the  pale,  still  face  ? 

Death  !  death  !  canst  tlwu  be  lovely 

Unto  the  eye  of  life? 
Is  not  each  pulse  of  the  quick,  high  breast 

With  thy  cold  mien  at  strife? 
It  was  a  strange  and  fearful  sight, 

The  crown  upon  that  head, 
The  glorious  robes,  and  the  blaze  of  light, 

All  gathered  round  the  Dead  ! 

And  beside  her  stood  in  silence 

One  with  a  brow  as  pale, 
And  white  lips  rigidly  compressed, 

Lest  the  strong  heart  should  fail : 
King  Pedro,  with  a  jealous  eye, 

Watching  the  homage  done, 
By  the  land's  flower  and  chivalry, 

To  her,  his  martyred  one. 

But  on  the  face  he  looked  not, 

Which  once  his  star  had  been  ; 
To  every  form  his  glance  was  turned, 

Save  of  the  breathless  queen  ; 
Though  something,  won  from  the  grave's  embrace, 

Of  her  beauty  all  was  there, 
Its  hues  were  still  of  that  shadowy  place, 

It  was  not  for  him  to  bear. 

Alas  !  the  crown,  the  sceptre, 

The  treasures  of  the  earth, 
And  the  priceless  love  that  poured  those  gifts, 

Alike  of  wasted  worth  ! 
The  rites  are  closed— bear  back  the  dead 

Unto  the  chamber  deep  ! 
I-ray  down  again  the  royal  head, 

Dust  with  the  dust  to  sleep. 

There  is  music  on  the  midnight — 

A  requiem  sad  and  slow, 
As  the  mourners  through  the  sounding  aisles 

In  dark  procession  go ; 
And  the  ring  of  state,  and  the  starry  crown, 

And  all  the  rich  array, 
Are  borne  to  the  house  of  silence  down, 

With  her,  that  queen  of  clay. 

And  tearlessly  and  firmly 

King  Pedro  led  the  train  ; 
But  his  face  was  wrapt  in  his  folding  robe, 

When  they  lowered  the  dust  again. 
'Tis  hushed  at  last  the  tomb  above, 

Hymns  die,  and  steps  depart ; 
Who  called  thee  strong  as  Death,  O  Love? 

Mightier  thou  wast  and  art. 

— Felicia  D.  ffemaHSi 


Countess    Jutta. 
The  Countess  Jutta  passed  over  the  Rhine 
In  a  light  canoe  by  the  moon's  pale  shine. 
The  handmaid  rows  and  the  Countess  speaks; 
1  Seest  thou  not  there  where  the  water  breaks 
Seven  corpses  swim 
In  the  moonlight  dim? 
So  sorrowful  swim  the  dead  ! 

1  They  were  seven  knights  full  of  fire  and  youth, 
They  sank  on  my  heart  and  swore  me  truth. 
I  trusted  them  ;  but  for  Truth's  sweet  sake, 
Lest  they  should  be  tempted  their  oaths  to  break, 
I  had  them  bound, 
And  tenderly  drowned  ! 
So  sorrowful  swim  the  dead  ! " 

The  merry  Countess  laughed  outright ! 

It  rang  so  wild  in  the  startled  night! 

Up  to  the  waist  the  dead  men  rise 

And  stretch  lean  fingers  to  the  skies. 

They  nod  and  stare 

With  a  glassy  glare  ! 

So  sorrowful  swim  the  dead  ! 

--From  the  German  of  Heine  by  John  fin. 


Prince  Bismarck  has  sent  a  large  photograph  of  himself  to  President 
Cleveland.  It  is  framed  in  carved  oak,  and  bears  the  Prince's  autograph. 
He  is  represented  in  a  military  uniform. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  New  York  World  has  started  a  discussion  on  "Why 
Men  Do  Not  Marry."  One  of  their  male  correspondents  says  : 
"As  a  bachelor,  who  has  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  I  must 
protest  against  the  stand  which  your  paper  has  taken  with 
respect  to  the  pecuniary  side  of  the  marriage  relation.  You 
say  that  a  man  who  is  so  selfish  that  he  will  not  divide  his 
substance  with  his  wife  does  not  deserve  a  wife,  and  you  de- 
clare war  editorially  upon  those  who  wish  to  change  the  laws 
sufficiently  to  lighten  the  responsibilities  assumed  by  a  man 
who  has  the  courage  to  marry.  I  want  to  say  that  I  would 
have  married  long  ago  but  for  the  fact  that  the  law  gives  a 
wife  too  much  power  to  entangle  her  husband's  affairs.  The 
dower  right  is  a  piece  of  sentimental  fraud.  Surely  a  man 
may  be  trusted  to  provide  for  his  wife,  both  before  and  after 
his  death,  in  his  own  good  fashion.  The  marriage  relation 
ties  up  a  man's  estate  too  much,  and  sensible  men  who  are 
not  carried  away  by  mere  passion  will  admit  this.  The  right 
of  alimony  is  another  curse  of  the  marriage  relation.  Fi- 
nance and  the  marriage  laws  should  be  as  separate  as  church 
and  state.  I  believe  that  natural  law  and  natural  affection 
should  be  trusted  more.  But  while  the  present  system  lasts, 
you  may  count  me  out  of  the  matrimonial  market,  for,  old  as 
I  am,  the  woman  does  not  live  who  can  tempt  me  to  yield  up 
my  right  to  regulate  and  control  absolutely  my  own  affairs." 
Another  man  says:  "I  have  made  up  my  mind  that,  until 
women  become  something  better  than  pretty  and  expensive 
toys  to  set  in  a  doll-house,  I  will  try  to  get  along  as  a  single 
man.  How  could  the  average  New  York  woman,  for  in- 
stance, help  me  in  life?  She  would  be  a  drag,  and  the  laws 
would  chain  me  down  so  that  I  would  be  at  her  mercy.  If 
we  quarreled  and  separated,  I  would  be  compelled  to  sup- 
port her  in  idleness  Let  the  dower  law  be  modified  or 
abolished.  Let  .the  right  of  alimony  be  made  more  difficult 
of  attainment.  Let  the  women  learn  how  to  wash,  and  cook, 
and  sew,  and  to  beat  the  carpets.  I  mean  it.  It  may  sound  un- 
gallant,  but  married  life  is  a  plain,  barn-yard  sort  of  a  sub- 
ject, if  you  will  only  look  at  it  calmly.  I  would  not  marry 
an  average  New  York  girl  on  less  than  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  life  is  too  full  of  more  important  business  to 
allow  me  to  hunt  up  the  exceptions  you  read  of  in  novels. 
Pardon  me  for  using  so  much  of  your  valuable  space,  and 
let  me  repeat  Lord  Bacon's  advice  to  those  who  think  of 
marrying— to  a  young  man  :  'Not  yet';  to  an  elderly  man, 
1  Not  at  all.1  "  Both  of  these  letters  are  signed.  Another, 
from  a  woman  (also  signed),  runs  as  follows :  "  At  the  age  of 
thirty-seven  I  am  still  unmarried,  and  I  blame  it  upon  those 
cowardly  persons  who  so  constantly  misrepresent  women 
and  wives.  Men  have  become  cowards,  anyhow.  They  are 
afraid  to  try  the  marriage  state.  I  am  an  old  maid,  but  it  is 
not  honestly  my  own  fault.  No  desirable  man  has  asked  for 
my  hand,  and  I  know  of  one  or  two  chances  for  happiness 
which  I  missed  simply,  I  believe,  because  the  young  men 
thought  they  would  incur  unbearable  legal  responsibilities 
and  expenses  which  would  take  all  their  pocket  money." 

Carlsbad  at  the  present  time  is  fuller  of  Americans  than  it 
has  ever  been.  Now  that  the  Fourth  of  July  has  passed,  the 
turn  of  the  English  comes.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Wellington  are  still  at  the  Victoria,  on  the  Schlossberg,  where 
Lord  and  Lady  Spencer  are  also  expected.  The  French 
Embassador  to  the  Austrian  Court  was  expected  at  Carlsbad, 
but  the  expulsion  of  the  princes  has  upset  his  arrangements, 
and  he  has  countermanded  his  rooms.  Prince  and  Princess 
Henry  Reuss  XVI.  are  among  the  hjgh-sounding  titles  of 
the  Carlsbad  guests.  In  former  years  the  princess  used  to 
patronize  the  Champs  Elysees.  The  pride  of  Carlsbad  is 
the  new  theatre  just  opened.  It  is  all  white  and  crimson, 
with  a  drop  curtain  that  gained  a  gold  medal  at  the  last  Vi- 
enna Exhibition. 

There  is  a  conglomeration  of  sexes  in  the  water  at  Ocean 
Grove  that  is  a  feature  of  the  place.  The  young  men  and 
the  young  women  go  down  to  the  sea  together,  and  march 
into  the  surf  hand-in-hand,  or  arm-in-arm.  It  is  a  rule,  with 
few  exceptions.  They  spend  much  time  in  the  water  holding 
on  to  one  another ;  yes,  and  in  lolling  on  the  sand  for  an  hour 
or  two  afterward.  Where  the  parents  of  the  young  people 
are,  or  what  they  are  thinking  of,  is  more  than  one  can  im- 
agine. A  bevy  of  raw  country  girls  from  somewhere  in  the 
pine  forests  went  recently  to  Ocean  Grove  on  an  excursion. 
They  wanted  to  bathe,  but  they  declared  they  would  not  ap- 
pear in  the  suits  they  saw  all  the  other  women  wearing.  They 
wanted  it  understood  that  they  would  never  dare  to  look  at 
their  faces  in  a  glass  again  if  they  were  ever  seen  in  such  im- 
modest attire.  So  they  went  down  the  beach  to  a  shanty, 
and  presently  reappeared  clothed  from  heads  to  feet  in  linen 
wrappers.  They  thought  it  unnecessary  to  have  anything 
under  those  garments.  In  that  garb  they  took  the  water. 
Fortunately  for  them  it  happened  that  there  were  not  more 
than  twenty  men  and  boys  at  that  part  of  the  beach,  but  the 
whole  twenty  ran  after  them,  laughing  and  hooting  at  them 
when  they  emerged  from  the  water,  with  those  paper-like 
wrappers  sticking  to  their  bodies  like  so  many  suits  of  ad- 
hesive plaster.  Some  of  them  looked  very  much  like  artists' 
models,  and  some  (those  who  wore  calico  with  a  big  pattern 
printed  on  it)  looked  more  like  tattooed  sisters  of  that  Greek 
who  travels  with  Barnum  and  whose  body  resembles  an  ani- 
mated section  of  a  frescoed  wall. 

A  late  feminine  freak  has  the  merit  of  being  strictly  novel 
and  deliciously  absurd.  There  is  young  English  miniature 
painter  in  New  York  who  has  gained  a  great  reputation 
among  fashionable  women,  not  for  making  their  charming 
faces  immortal  upon  ivory ;  not  for  sending  them  down  as 
precious  heirlooms  of  loveliness  to  admiring  great-grandchil- 
dren, who  will  believe  firmly  in  the  rose-bloom  of  their  pict- 
ured skins,  and  wonder  at  their  quaint  coiffures  and  pictur- 
esque gowns.  He  reproduces  them  piecemeal.  In  his 
studio  are  ovals  of  ivory  upon  which  is  a  mass  of  crinkled 
auburn  hair,  for  example,  or  a  Cupid's  bow  of  a  mouth  of 
smooth  scarlet  loveliness  ;  or  a  satiny,  crumpled  pink  ear ; 
and,  best  and  most  beautiful  of  all,  eyes  of  hue,  shape,  and 
expression.  These  are  not  combined,  but  are  separate  pict- 
ures. A  woman  who  has  some  exquisite  feature  goes  to  him 
and  has  it  preserved  for  her  lover  or  husband.     Eyes  are  the 


favorites,  and  among  those  of  well-known  women  he  has  in 
his  collection  is  that  of  Mme.  Barrios,  the  widow  of  the  late 
President  of  Guatemala.  They  do  not  have  the  pair  paint- 
ed, even,  but  just  the  one  melting  eye  with  the  fringes  sur- 
rounding it,  and  the  arch  above.  Mme.  Barrios's  eye  is 
large,  almond-shaped,  and  of  velvety  blackness,  with  a  thick 
fringe  of  lashes  and  a  brow  as  clear  and  fine  as  if  drawn 
with  a  pen. 

Says  the  New  York  World:  "The  papers  of  a  few  days 
since  contained  a  London  special  which  said  that  the  Queen 
had  positively  refused  to  extend  an  invitation  to  a  certain 
entertainment,  solicited  on  the  behalf  of  a  prominent  Ameri- 
can society  woman,  even  though  the  Prince  of  Wales  added 
the  influence  of  his  name  to  the  plea.  The  Queen  has  never 
taken  kindly  to  the  American  beauties  who  bloom  suddenly 
into  prominence  in  London  and  carry  off  the  most  eligible 
matrimonial  prizes.  She  has  always  discouraged  them  as 
much  as  possible,  so  that  they  have  fallen  back  on  England's 
future  sovereign  for  countenance.  Such  a  vast  crowd  of 
social  strugglers  who  wish  to  come  back  with  the  cachet  of 
royal  approval  swarm  in  London,  however,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  English  court  should  be  stringent 
as  to  its  rules  of  admission,  and  that  some  of  the  applicants 
for  cards  to  court  festivities  should  be  denied.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  just  who  among  the  ambitious  society 
society  women  whose  successes  are  constantly  being  cabled 
home  has  allowed  her  rebuff  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  public." 

What  does  more  than  anything  else  to  ruin  the  quiet  places, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
first  discoverers.  A  man  no  sooner  lights  on  a  "delightful 
retreat,"  or  "cozy  little  inn,"  in  the  mountains  or  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  enjoys  himself  there  for  a  week  or  two,  than  he  be- 
comes immensely  inflated  with  pride  over  his  discovery,  and 
can  not  refrain  from  announcing  it  in  the  newspapers.  This 
is  done  partly  out  of  gratitude  to  his  host,  and  partly  in  self- 
glorification,  but  it  has  the  usual  effect  of  publicity.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  quiet  nook  is  gone,  and  the  year  after  proba- 
bly a  large  hotel  is  started,  with  all  the  accompaniments.  In 
Europe,  however,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  art  of 
summer-hotel  keeping.  There  is  increased  adaptation  of  the 
buildings  to  the  scenery,  and  increased  provision,  in  spite  of 
the  crowding,  for  the  gratification  of  individual  tastes.  With 
us  it  is  difficult  to  see  a  sign  of  real  advance  anywhere.  In 
the  places,  such  as  Bar  Harbor  and  the  Catskills,  which  have 
gained  greatly  in  popularity  within  a  few  years,  there  is  not, 
in  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  great  public,  a  sign  of 
novelty.  The  hotels  are  the  old  hotels  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
only  bigger.  The  electric  light  has  been  added  in  some  of 
them,  but  nothing  else.  The  erection  of  the  Hotel  Kaater- 
skill  in  the  Catskills  offered  a  grand  chance  for  anew  depart- 
ure in  architecture,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place.  On 
one  of  the  finest  mountain  sites  in  the  world  a  large  city  ho- 
tel was  erected  and  filled  with  city  furniture,  and  crowded 
with  people  who  live  just  as  they  live  at  the  New  York  Ho- 
tel or  the  Metropolitan.  The  unutterable  dreariness  of  such 
places  in  the  evening  or  on  a  rainy  day,  owing  to  the  vast  ex- 
penditure of  money  on  useless  or  superfluous  things,  is  well 
known  to  all  who  travel  in  summer  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  show  their  clothes  and  their  diamonds,  and  can  not 
listen  eternally  to  a  poor  brass  band.  There  are  two  mount- 
ain hotels  in  the  country,  and  only  two,  within  our  knowledge, 
which  really  try  to  make  people  comfortable  in-doors  in  the 
evenings  or  during  bad  weather,  and  give  the  house  some 
slight  semblance  of  a  home  by  the  provision  of  reading- 
rooms,  with  comfortable  chairs,  good  open  fires,  lamps,  and 
plenty  of  books.  All  the  hotels  have  "  reading-room1;,"  which 
contain  a  few  ragged  and  stained  newspapers,  a  few  dirty 
spittoons,  and  a  few  cane-bottomed  chairs.  But  one  look 
into  them  is  usually  enough  for  anybody  who  cares  to  read. 
What  we  are  speaking  of  is  a  really  cozy  room,  like  that  of  a 
good  club,  with  the  best  American  and  foreign  periodicals, 
plenty  of  new  books,  and  decent  and  orderly  writing  arrange- 
ments, and  a  wood  fire  in  an  old-fashioned  fireplace,  a  clean 
floor,  and  deliverance  from  the  brass  band.  Such  a  room  in 
a  summer  hotel  is  really  a  civilizing  agency. — New  York  Post. 

The  ladies  of  Paris,  tired  of  wearing  dead  birds,  are  now 
spending  fabulous  sums  in  procuring  all  sorts  of  creeping 
things — such  as  spiders,  beetles,  etc. — with  which  to  adorn 
their  hair  and  dresses.  It  seems  the  idea  originated  with 
Mme.  Judic,  who,  during  her  tour  in  "  the  golden  South 
America,"  was  presented  by  a  deputation,  of  feminine  ad- 
mirers in  Brazil  with  a  "  brace  "  or  "  pair  "  or  "  couple  "—  we 
are  not  sure  of  the  technical  term  for  two  insects — of  Brazil- 
ian beetles  or  "  gold  bugs,"  which,  it  appears,  can  be  trained, 
and  are  tethered  by  thin  gold  chains  to  a  hair-pin,  and  are 
allowed  to  wander  about  her  head  at  their  own  sweet  wills. 
This  idea  of  ladies  adorning  themselves  with  living  insects  is 
hardly  original.  Not  to  go  as  far  back  as  the  Egyptians  and 
Etruscans,  a  London  writer  remembers  seeing  in  the  Brazils 
a  party  of  ladies  who,  having  captured  a  number  of  fire- flies, 
inclosed  them  in  long  tubes  of  muslin,  with  which  they 
trimmed  the  front  of  their  dresses.  The  effect  in  a  garden 
after  dark  was  quite  as  pretty  as  the  electric  lights  which 
the  "  Iolanthe"  fairies  wore. 


The  time  for  riding  in  Hyde  Park  has  very  sensibly 
changed  within  the  last  few  years,  and  while  the  midday 
ride,  which  formerly  was  the  great  daily  assembly  of  eques- 
trians, has  become  comparatively  deserted,  more  and  more 
people  among  the  persons  of  consideration  ride  early  in  the 
morning — from  nine  till  half-past  ten — while  those  who  can 
not  do  this,  ride  in  the  evening.  Of  late,  during  the  hot 
weather,  the  early  morning  ride  has  been  particularly  ani- 
mated, and  all  the  more  so  because  of  the  costumes  to  which 
the  heat  has  driven  those  who  come  out  at  that  hour.  The 
favorite  costume  appears  to  be  white  duck  riding-breeches, 
boots  tan  or  black,  a  straw  hat,  a  coat  and  a  shirt  uncovered 
by  any  waistcoat.  The  straw  hat  is  equally  adopted  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  so  are  in  some  cases  the  shirt  and 
coat.  A  very  pretty  young  lady  recently  appeared  in  the 
morning  with  the  breast  of  her  riding-habit  unbuttoned  and 
flying  open,  discovering  underneath  nothing  but  the  nattiest 
shirt,  surmounted  at  the  neck  by  the  nattiest  collar  and  tie, 
and  extending  down  to  the  skirt.  A  straw  hat  completed 
the  arrangement. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORIS 

Dr.  Holmes  has  certain  advantages  over  other  i,.;:uorists 
in  going  to  Scotland,  as  he  is  a  surgeon. — Boston  Record. 

"Hotel  hash,"  says  a  wise  exchange,  "is  not  what  we 
think  it  is."  The  question  is,  what  do  we  think  it  is  ? — Phil- 
adelphia Call. 

China  and  Japan  buy  our  dried  apples  freely.  Thus  does 
American  industry  help  to  swell  the  population  of  the  Ori- 
ent.— Boston  Transcript. 

"  Swooper,"  asked  Niggler,  "  who  are  these  Knights  of 
Malta  we  read  about?"  "Must  be  some  organization  of 
brewers,"  replied  Swooper." — Ex. 

A  Southern  newspaper  gives  an  account  of  a  man  who 
tried  to  hang  himself  with  a  towel  and  came  down  with  a 
crash.     Such  levity  is  ill-timed.— Merchant  Traveler. 

"  You  can  always  tell  a  bachelor  by  the  way  he  handles  a 
baby,"  says  an  exchange.  On  the  contrary,  you  can  always 
tell  a  bachelor  by  the  way  he  doesn't  handle  a  baby.— Som- 
erville  Journal. 

An  exchange  heads  its  Washington  dispatches  "  Talk  and 
Work  in  Congress."  The  talk  fills  a  column  and  the  work 
four  lines.  And  it  wasn't  a  good  day  for  talk,  either. — Nor- 
ristown  Herald. 

A  gentleman's  linen  cuff,  directed  to  the  owner  and  stamped 
with  a  penny  stamp,  recently  went  through  the  postoffice. 
It  bore  this  message:  "Please  call  and  pay  your  washing- 
bill.     Your  Laundress." — Ex. 

A  rich  banker  gave  a  beggar  a  shilling,  when  the  latter 
said,  with  gratitude:  "May  heaven  reward  you  a  thousand 
times!"  "Well,  what  would  that  amount  to?— only  fifty 
pounds!"  answered  the  rich  man,  smiling. — Ex. 

In  a  railway  carriage  :  An  old  soldier,  noticing  that  his 
pipe  troubled  a  lady,  said  to  her :  "  They  don't  smoke  in  vour 
regiment,  ma'am?"  "In  my  regiment  it  is  possible,"  re- 
plied the  lady,  "but  in  my  company,  never." — Ex. 

"  Will  you  please  give  me  a  dime  ?"  said  a  tramp;  "  I'm 
blind."  "  You  can  see  out  of  one  eye  as  welt  as  I  can,"  re- 
plied the  gentleman  importuned;  "you  are  only  half  blind." 
"Then  give  me  half  a  dime,"  said  the  tramp. — Harper's  Ba- 
zar. 

"  Did  you  go  fishing  when  you  were  in  the  country  last 
week?"  asked  Podsnap  of  Fangle.  "  No  ;  couldn't  get  any 
bait,"  was  the  reply.  "  Why,  that  was  singular  ;  how  was 
that  !  "  "  Happened  to  strike  a  local  option  neighborhood." 
Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

Burlesque  Actress — "  Yes,  doctor,  the  dog  bit  me  just  be- 
low the  knee."  Doctor — "  Yes,  it  is  a  painful  wound,  but  not 
dangerous,  I  assure  you."  Burlesque  Actress — "But  will 
the  scar  be  noticed?"  Doctor — "  That  will  depend  entirjly 
on  you,  madam." — The  Rambler. 

Husband — "  I  don't  know,  Sarah,  whether  you  will  like  it, 
but  I  invited  the  Buggineses  down  to  dinner  to-night."  Wife 
— "Henry,  I  haven't  got  anything  in  the  house  to  eat."  Hus- 
band— "  I  know  it,  and  that's  why  I  invited  them.  I  do  so 
want  one  square  meal  this  week." — Tid-Bits. 

Chicago  Girl — "  How  did  you  enjoy  the  minstrels  last 
evening,  Minerva?"  Boston  Girl — "Not  very  well,  dear. 
There  were  so  many  specimens  of  the  castanea  vcsca  on  ex- 
hibition." C.  G. — "Indeed,  and  what  are  they ?"  B.  G. — 
"Well,  I  suppose  you  Westerners  call  them  'chestnuts.'" — 
The  Rambler. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  popu- 
lar songs  with  unhealthy  subjects,  such  as  "Birdie's  Dying," 
"  I  Must  Seek  the  Golden  Shore,"  etc.,  it  is  suggested  that 
some  poet  get  up  a  volume  of  the  various  stages  of  illness 
suitable  for  musical  use,  and  call  it  "  Poems  of  General  De- 
bility."— Musical  Herald. 

Dancing-bears  that  perform  on  the  streets  to  the  music  of 
a  cracked  fiddle  are  taught  to  dance  by  being  placed  on  a 
floor  of  iron  plates,  which  are  heated.  When  the  iron  is  hot, 
the  music  starts,  and  the  bear  hops  around.  Finally,  he  gets 
so  that  when  the  music  strikes  up  he  thinks  the  heat  is  to  be 
turned  on,  and  he  dances.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
sound  of  the  music  made  the  bear  wild,  and  he  danced  to 
quiet  his  nerves. — Peck's  Sun. 

Two  men  were  playing  billiards  in  a  Minnesota  town  when 
a  cyclone  arrived.  One  of  them  was  about  to  attempt  a  very 
difficult  shot.  Suddenly  the  storm  came,  the  roof  of  the 
building  was  torn  open  and  the  billiard-table  sucked  up  and 
swept  away.  The  players  were  stunned  but  unhurt,  and 
some  days  after,  in  beating  the  neighboring  fields,  they  came 
upon  the  billiard-table,  upright  and  perfectly  level,  with  the 
balls  in  precisely  the  same  position  in  which  they  were  when 
surprised  by  the  tempest.  Having  their  cues  with  them,  by 
a  fortunate  chance,  they  went  to  work  and  concluded  the 
game.  —  Texas  Si  flings. 

The  clock  had  struck  midnight  in  the  residence  of  a  con- 
gressman, and  still  the  young  man  in  the  parlor  did  not  go. 
The  young  fellow  had  been  away  for  two  weeks,  and  the  girl's 
father  was  willing  that  he  should  have  a  fair  show,  but  this 
was  too  much,  and  at  last  he  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs 
and  listened  a  minute.  "Mollie!"  he  called,  sharply.  "Yes, 
papa,"  came  the  silvery  voice  of  his  child,  with  a  slightly 
smothered  accent.  "It  is  after  twelve  o'clock."  "Yes,  papa, 
and  we're  doing  all  we  can  to  expedite  the  accumulated  busi- 
ness. We  will  adjourn,  by-and-by,  papa."  The  helpless 
father,  unable  to  answer  the  argument,  returned  to  his  bed  in 
tears. —  Washington  Critic. 


French  stays — at  least  those  of  really  good  corseticres — are 
so  beautifully  made  that,  although  making  the  figure  look 
slighter,  they  compress  neither  the  waist  nor  the  chest.  A 
Parisienne  never  commits  the  error  of  wearing  tight,  stiffstays ; 
she  considers  a  graceful,  supple  figure  infinitely  more  desira- 
ble than  a  stiff,  if  ever  so  small,  waist.  But  then  she  does 
not  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  wear  loose,  ill-fitting 
garments;  even  with  her  robe  de  chambrc  a  Parisian  lady 
has  her  corsets;  but  the  acme  of  art  is  tn  appear  to  possess 
a  perfect  figure  without  any  corsets  at  all. 


THE        ARGO  N AUT 


GOTHAM    GIRLS. 


'Iris"  chatters  about  the  New  York  Girl's  Taste  in  Books  and  Hose. 


People  will  never  be  done  talking  of  Mrs.  Cleveland's 
favorite  books.  They  have  made  almost  as  much  of  a  sen- 
sation as  her  engagement  did.  Her  confidence  to  a  lady 
friend  on  the  contents  of  her  library  has  got  her  into  hotter 
water  than  a  breach  of  White  House  etiquette  would  have 
done.  If  she  had  contented  herself  by  calling  "Wanda"  the 
finest  work  of  fiction  in  the  language,  one  could  have  forgiven 
her ;  but,  alas !  she  admires  the  vulgar  erotic  as  handled  by 
the  tender  Duchess,  and  the  still  vulgarer  lucubrations  of  one 
Bertha  M.  Clay,  who  never  deals  with  anything  lower  than  a 
princess  of  the  blood,  between  whom  and  a  Serene  Highness 
the  honors  are  easy.  The  publication  of  these  literary  tastes 
nf  the  first  lady  in  the  land  is  as  unfortunate  a  thing  in  a 
small  way  as  could  have  occurred.  There  are  any  quantity 
of  women  who  have  been  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  turn  up 
their  noses  at  the  President's  bride  as  a  little  Western  hea- 
then, and  that  opportunity  has  now  arrived.  The  staple 
topic  of  conversation  at  the  ladies'  lunches  is  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land's predilection  for  bread-and-scrape  fiction,  invariably 
calling  forth  cascades  of  laughter  and  a  bunch  of  witty  sneers. 
It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  hear  some  of  the  "Head  Devils  of 
New  York  Society,"  who  have  always  been  a  little  snubby  to 
Washingtonians,  dilating  on  that  unfortunate  allusion  to 
"  Wanda."  One  would  think,  to  hear  them,  that  they  never 
kept  lohn  Sterling's  translations  under  their  pillows,  and  al- 
ways  read  the  calf-covered  tomes  on  the  library  table. 

As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  a  case  of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle 
black.  New  York  women  hide  their  ignorance  quite  cleverly, 
but  it  is  there  all  the  same.  They  are  famous  for  their  fine 
educations,  their  stunning  manners,  their  good  clothes,  but 
the  unpleasant  fact  still  remains  that,  as  a  class,  they  are 
hopelessly  illiterate.  They  say— poor  victims  !— that  they  have 
no  time  for  reading  ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that.  Who 
doesn't  know  the  life  of  a  bud  in  her  first  season?  If  she 
was  compelled  to  do  what  she  does  now  for  pleasure,  she 
would  be  one  of  the  most  pitiable  objects  of  the  later  Victo- 
rian era — up  regularly  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning, 
asleep  every  day  till  past  noon,  out  every  afternoon  at  teas 
and  receptions  till  six,  then  dinner,  and  so  on,  da  capo,  till 
Lent.  There  is  not  time  for  reading.  All  the  vacant  hours 
are  filled  in  with  young  men,  on  the  avenue,  or  in  the  parlor. 
They  at  first  don't  get  the  time,  and  when,  a  little  fly-blown 
and  chipped  on  the  edges,  they  finally  do  get  the  time,  the 
inclination  is  gone.  Some  years  ago  I  met  two  really  beau- 
tiful girls,  naturally  bright  enough  to  hide  their  want  of  edu- 
cation. It  was  there,  however,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it 
is  there.  One  of  them  confided  to  me  once  that  she  always 
read  the  Ledger  and  the  Fireside  Companion.  "  They  are  so 
much  more  interesting  than  those  old  proses  of  Thackeray  or 
Dickens,"  she  said,  when  she  told  me.  She  is  now  married, 
and  a  great  belle.  I  don't  know  whether  she  still  patronizes 
the  Fireside  Companion.  Possibly,  like  another  woman  whose 
acquaintance  I  am  honored  with,  she  finds  "  Old  Sleuth  " 
more  exciting  still.  I  see  her  sometimes  driving  in  a  gor- 
geous victoria,  lolling  back  on  dark  green  cloth  cushions,  and 
with  her  tiny  feet — she  was  famous  for  her  feet — luxuriously 
crossed  on  a  velvet  cushion  with  the  arms  of  her  husband 
emblazoned  thereon.  I  wondered,  when  I  saw  her,  if  she  was 
one  of  those  who  have  cast  their  little  stones  at  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land's library. 

The  extravagance  of  American  women  is  becoming  pro- 
verbial. Every  year  they  get  worse.  In  the  spring  they,  or 
rather  their  admirers,  spent  small  fortunes  on  their  corsage 
bouquets;  with  the  approach  of  summer  their  papas  ex- 
pended their  earnings  on  crimped  and  ruffled  parasols;  and 
now  the  latest  fad  is  stockings.  And  such  stockings  !  The 
stocking  which  was  gorgeous  in  our  mother's  time  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  modern  girl  about  town  as  the  latest 
cut  in  English  trousers  is  to  the  vegetable  veil  adopted  by 
Adam.  Children  can  encase  their  spindle  shanks  in  plain  silk, 
but  for  the  belle,  married  or  single,  rich  or  poor,  something 
infinitely  more  gorgeous  is  the  thing.  I  had  a  glimpse  of 
Miss  Pussy  Breeze's  feet  the  other  day,  and  so,  of  course,  I 
am  well  posted.  Miss  Breeze,  who  is  still  handsome — that 
Bartholdi  statue  kind  of  woman  is  warranted  to  wear  through 
eight  or  ten  seasons — was  just  getting  into  her  carriage  out- 
side the  Brunswick.  I  have  a  vague  impression  that  there 
were  some  men  about,  but  Miss  Breeze  has  that  same  pecul- 
iarity for  which  Salvini  is  famous — the  power  of  dwarfing 
her  surroundings  to  insignificance.  The  prettiest  little  wom- 
an in  the  world  would  dwindle  in  a  second  to  a  wan  nonentity 
beside  Miss  Breeze's  heroic  figure.  Of  course,  she  was 
dressed  as  only  a  New  York  pioneer  belle  can  dress,  and,  of 
course,  she  would  wear  her  clothes  if  they  were  made  by  a 
country  dressmaker  as  if  Worth  had  planned  them  during 
hours  of  inspiration.  But  her  feet  were  her  crowning  point. 
As  she  stepped  into  the  carriage  I  had  a  glimpse  of  a  bronze 
slipper  with  the  (lash  of  paste  buckles  on  the  pointed  toe, 
and  the  smallest  peep  in  the  world  at  a  little  round  ankle 
dad  in  a  flesh-colored  silk  stocking  with  a  huge  green  ser- 
pent— hand-embroidered — writhing  up  her  instep.  It  was 
worked  in  natural  colors,  and  its  flat,  ugly  head  was  near  her 
toe,  while  its  body  squirmed  upward  in  ecstatic  spirals.  It 
is  whispered  that  such  things  are  occasionally  painted  on 
the  instep  pure  and  simple.  A  struggling  artist  can  keep 
himself  in  luxury  by  executing  this  style  of  work.  At  some 
ball  last  winter,  a  sensation  was  created  by  a  girl  who  ap- 
peared in  a  white  tulle  ball-dress  with  yellow  butterflies  on 
her  shoulders,  A  la  Psyche,  and  in  her  hair ;  while  on  her  in- 
step a  little  cloud  of  them,  such  as  always  hover  about  heli- 
otrope beds,  fluttered  their  pale,  primrose  wings.  No  one 
ever  found  out  the  truth,  but  the  story  went  the  rounds  of 
the  clubs  that  the  butterflies  were  painted  by  a  well-known 
artist,  who  began  and  finished  them  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
ball,  the  lady  the  while  crunching  bonbons  and  chattering 
hybrid  French  to  her  hairdresser.      Evening  stockings  arc 

black  or  white  silk,  with  a  strip  of  black  or  white   lace 

Valencienne,  guipure,  Chantilly,  point  d'Alencon— let  in  up 
the  instep.  The  richer  the  girl  the  handsomer  the  lace.  Go 
to  a  ball  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  girls,  wildly  gyrating  in  that 
waltz  which  is  an  esoteric  mystery  to  any  but  Brooklynites, 
will  reveal  the  Spanish  lace  pattern  against  their  snowy  ankles. 
Go  to  a  dance  in  New  York  in  an  intermediate  set— the 
sort  of  dance  which   sails   triumphantly  down  the  pink  col- 


umns of  the  Evening  Telegram  for  a  small  consideration  — 
and  there  the  girls  will  disclose  a  fragment  of  Chantilly 
bought  at  Stern's  on  Monday  morning,  when,  as  the  initiated 
know,  the  prices  fall.  But  get  an  invitation,  my  friend,  to  a 
Delmonico  ball,  or  a  hop  at  the  Casino  at  Newport,  and  you 
will  see  lace  such  as  you  never  saw  before  covering  Knicker- 
bocker feet  which  have  only  come  in  contact  with  the  pave- 
ment through  the  medium  of  M.  O'Niel's  finest  cork-soles  in 
winter,  andpaper  ditto  in  summer.  Some  of  the  girls,  hav- 
ing probably  borrowed  the  idea  from  the  famous  ballet-dancer 
whose  tights  were  point-applique  on  silk,  have  their  feet  al- 
most covered  with  the  most  wonderful  old  rose-point,  a  great- 
grandmother's  relic.  Others  patronize  Valenciennes,  which 
you  could  pull  through  a  wedding-ring,  or  the  filmy  Mechlin. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Neilson  was  at  the  Casino  the  other  evening, 
sporting  the  most  gorgeous  pair  of  stockings.  Her  feet  were 
crossed  in  front  of  her,  perhaps  unconsciously — such  things 
do  occur  even  inside  the  sacred  ring  at  Newport.  She  is 
famous  for  being  a  well-shod  woman  at  all  times,  and  on  this 
occasion  she  even  distanced  her  old  mark.  Her  pumps 
hailed  straight  from  Paris,  and  her  stockings,  black  silk  cob- 
webs, with  a  piece  of  antique  point  deVenise  inserted  in  the 
front,  must  have  cost  what  an  economical  woman  spends  on 
her  dress  during  the  year. 

Mrs.  Neilson,  who  is  Freddy  Gebhart's  sister,  by  the  way, 
has  any  quantity  of  fine  new  things  this  summer.  Her 
dresses,  of  course,  are  always  gorgeous,  but  her  stunning 
new  turn-out — quite  the  neatest  thing  in  Newport — is  some- 
thing entirely  new.  It  is  a  hansom,  with  yellow  wheels  and 
a  dark-green  body ;  the  horse,  a  spanking  English  bay,  with 
a  roached  mane  and  a  fragment  of  tail,  is  a  showy,  nervous 
creature,  with  splendid  action ;  the  harness  is,  of  course, 
perfection ;  the  coachman — he  does  not  wear  a  cockade — is 
also  perfection.  He  is  a  little  beery,  but  that  is  an  additional 
charm,  being  English  in  effect.  It  is  worth  while  going  to 
Newport  to  see  Mrs.  Neilson  go  tooling  past.  The  sleek- 
flanked  bay,  with  arched  neck  and  pricked  ears,  goes  thun- 
dering by  just  in  time  for  one  to  get  a  glimpse  of  a  face 
inside,  which  is — well,  striking,  nothing  more.  Probably  no 
other  woman  in  New  York  has  been — what  shall  I  say? — 
better  advertised  than  Mrs.  Neilson.  People  are  always 
bragging  about  her.  She  is  so  beautiful,  such  a  belle ;  she 
has  such  a  figure,  such  an  air,  such  eyes,  such  hands,  and  so 
on  through  a  list  of  charms  as  long  as  Rosina  Vokes's  mil- 
linery bill.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  she  is  not  beautiful  at 
all.  She  is  like  many  New  York  women  who  have,  in  some 
incomprehensible  way,  gained  the  reputation  of  being  beau- 
ties with  no  charms  whatever  to  that  proud  distinction.  I 
think  myself  it  is  her  dress  and  her  will.  If  will  can  cure 
disease,  why  can  not  one  become  beautiful  on  the  faith-cure 
principle?  Then,  also,  she  has  unlimited  means;  and  one 
can  add  to  Becky  Sharp's  remark,  that  "  It's  so  easy  to  be 
good  on  ten  thousand  a  year"  :  "  It's  so  easy  to  be  pretty." 

There  is  another  famous  charmer  just  arrived  at  Newport, 
who  is  Mrs.  Neilson's  direct  antithesis — consequently  rival. 
She  is  one  of  those  beautiful  Englishwomen  who  lose  half 
the  gifts  that  the  gods  provide  them  with  by  attiring  them- 
selves in  the  most  wonderful  garments.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  race ;  Mrs.  Langtry  is  the  only  thoroughly  well- 
dressed  Englishwoman  I  ever  saw.  Many  of  them  are  still 
in  the  troglodyte  stage  of  the  dress-improver,  and  blindly 
wear  the  first  savage  attempt  at  that  useful  article.  They 
are  born  without  the  instinct  of  dress  as  all  women  are  born 
without  the  instinct  of  whist.  The  woman  to  whom  I  allude 
is  not  unlike  Mrs.  Langtry  ;  she  has  the  same  narrow  head 
and  large  mouth,  the  same  exquisitely  clear  tinting,  the  same 
wide  shoulders,  and  is  little  round  the  waist.  When  she  first 
came  to  this  side  the  Lady  Rockminsters  of  New  York  soci- 
ety "  took  her  up,"  and,  thanks  to  her  good  looks,  she  shortly 
became  the  fashion.  There  was  a  perfect  mountain  of  invi- 
tations on  her  table  every  morning  ;  she  went  to  half  a  dozen 
balls  every  evening.  Wherever  she  goes  she  has  a  little 
court  about  her  ;  a  select  lot  of  young  men  are  always  on 
hand  for  her  to  play  with  ;  relays  of  dog-carts,  and  T-carts, 
and  tillburys  are  at  her  disposal  at  any  hour,  and  a  husband 
— a  misty,  Corot-like  personality — may  generally  be  dis- 
cerned hovering  about  in  the  middle  distance.  Who  would 
not  envy  a  woman  so  placed,  with  "  all  swelldom  at  her 
feet  ? "  A  summer  or  two  ago  she  stayed  with  Miss  Adele 
Grant,  Lord  Garmoyle  being  still  incipient.  They  were  both 
good  to  look  at,  both  good  to  talk  to,  both  well  bred.  The 
place  where  they  stayed — some  seaside  resort — enjoyed  a 
halcyon  summer.  The  hotels  overflowed  with  the  male  bi- 
ped of  every  description,  from  the  English  milord,  who  goes 
to  a  wedding  in  rough  checks,  to  the  dapper  boy  about  town, 
who  collects  bragging  material  for  the  whole  winter  out  of 
that  one  summer  campaign.  Iris. 

New  York,  July  27,  18S6. 


A  boring  at  the  village  of  Schladebach,  Prussia,  near  the 
line  between  Liepzig  and  Corbetha,  is  claimed  to  be  the  deep- 
est hole  in  the  world.  It  has  been  made  by  the  Prussian 
government  to  test  the  presence  of  coal,  and  was  bored  with 
diamond  drills.  Its  depth  is  1,390  meters  (4,560  feet);  its 
breadth  at  the  bottom  two  inches,  and  at  the  top  eleven 
inches.  It  has  occupied  three  and  a  half  years  to  bore,  and 
cost  a  little  over  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  tempera- 
ture at  the  bottom  is  1 18  degrees  Fahrenheit. 


Two  tramps— a  man  and  his  wife— have  recently  been 
making  a  good  living  in  Scotland  by  means  of  their  baby. 
"We  just  gits 'im  christened,"  says  the  father,  "at  all  the 
towns  we  passes,  and  then,  ye  see,  parson  he  makes  us  all 
comfortable  wi'  summat  to  eat  and  money  for  beds.  On  days 
orful  bad  we  'as  to  do  'im  twice." 


Pans  contains  forty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six 
persons  who  call  themselves  artists,  including  painters, 
sculptors,  designers,  engravers,  wood-cutters,  painters  ori 
porcelain,  actors,  singers,  musicians,  and  public  performers 
of  all  sorts.  A  little  over  twenty  thousand  of  this  number 
are  women. 


The  largest  barn  in  the  world  is  probably  that  of  the  Union 
Cattle  Company  of  Cheynne,  near  Omaha.  It  covers  five 
acres,  cost  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
and  accommodates  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
hi  ad  "I  '-attic. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


An  Elective  Course. 
LINES  FOt-'N'H  AMONG  THE  PAPERS  OF  A  HARVARD    UNDERGRADU ATF., 

The  bloom  that  lies  on  Fanny's  cheek 

Is  all  my  Latin,  all  my  Greek; 

The  only  sciences  I  know 

Are  frowns  that  gloom  and  smiles  that  glow ; 

Siberia  and  Italy 

Lie  in  her  sweet  geography ; 

No  scholarship  have  I  but  such 

As  teaches  me  to  love  her  much. 

Why  should  I  strive  to  read  the  skies, 
Who  know  the  midnight  of  her  eyes? 
No  star  that  swims  within  the  scope 
Of  Pickering's  best  telescope 
Ever  reveals  so  much  as  when 
She  stares  and  droops  her  eyes  again. 
Graybeards,  who  seek  to  bridge  the  chasm 
'Twixt  man  to-day  and  protoplasm, 
How  trivial  your  aims  appear ! 
Enough  for  me  that  Fanny's  here. 

Linnaeus,  avaunt!     I  only  care 
To  know  what  flower  she  wants  to  wear. 
I  leave  it  to  the  addle-pated 
To  guess  how  pinks  originated. 
As  if  it  mattered!     The  chief  thing 
Is  that  we  have  them  in  the  spring, 
And  Fanny  likes  them.     When  they  come, 
I  straightway  go  and  purchase  some. 
"  The  Origin  of  Plants" — go  to! 
Their  proper  end  /  have  in  view. 

Oh,  loveliest  book  that  ever  man 
Looked  into  since  the  world  began 
Is  Woman !    As  I  turn  those  pages, 
As  fresh  as  in  the  primal  ages, 
As  day  by  day  I  scan  perplext, 
The  ever  subtly  changing  text,    • 
I  feel  that  I  am  slowly  growing 
To  think  no  other  book  worth  knowing. 
And  in  my  copy,  one  of  many 
(Edition  de  luxe,  called  Fanny), 
I  find  no  thing  set  down  but  such 
As  teaches  me  to  love  it  much. 

—  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  in  August  Harper's. 


Great  Love  and  I. 

I  mocked  at  Love ! 
Love  seemed  a  little  thing! 
'  A  small,  blind  god,"  1  said,   "with  golden  wing, 
For  these  poor  poets  to  adore  and  sing; 
Their  stock  in  trade,  which  has  its  price  to  bring  " — 
/  did  not  knoic." 

1  laughed  at   Love! 
"  The  merriest  jest  of  all," 
I  said;   "a  gay,  light,   bounding  ball, 
Which  gathers  wit  at  both  its  rise  and  fall, 
And  never  flies  our  grasp  beyond  recall" — 

/  did  not  know, 

"  Your  Love,"  I  said; 
"  Through  the  long  summer  days 
I  lie  and  laugh  and  listen  to  his  lays ; 
Court  Fool,  is  he,"  said  1.     "Crown  him  with  bays 
And  laurel  for  the  folly  of  his  ways  " — 
/  did  not  know. 

"  Court  Fool,"  I  cried; 
"  We'll  barter  all  for  you: 
You  are  a  toy  to  mock  at,  ever  new — 
A  jest  when  false,  a  better  lest  when  true  ! 
Laughter  will  always  ring  at  thought  of  you," 
/  did  not  know. 

I  looked  on  Love  ! 
Ah,  me !     I  mocked  no  more. 
Within  his  hand  a  flaming  sword  he  bore ; 
His  eyes  were  great  and  sad,  and  prone  before 
Him  in  the  dust  I  lay,  lamenting  sore. 
'  Great  Love,"  I  cried;    "Master  forevermore! 
I  know,  I  know." 

"  Master,"  I  cried, 
And  trembling,  touched  his  feet. 
(His  eyes  were  great,  and  sad,  and  bitter-sweet  !) 
Beneath  his  gaze  my  heart,  all  laboring,  beat ; 
To  lift  my  glance  I  knew  I  was  not  meet. 
I  knew,  I  knew. 

His  face  was  pale. 

And  most  majestic  fair ; 

There  was  no  lightsome  joyance  in  his  air; 

A  throbbing  wound  bled  in  his  bosom  bare ; 

A  thorned  crown  was  on  his  shining  hair — 

So  did  I  know. 

"  Great  Love!"  I  cried. 
"  Great  Woe  am  1,"  said  he; 
'  Great  pain  and  tears  of  blood  shed  bitterly, 
Tears  of  heart's  blood,  salt  as  the  great,   dark  sea — 
And  dost  thou  jest  and  ring  fool-bells  at  me? 
Thou  didst  not  know." 

"  Forgive,"  1  prayed. 
"  No  wings  are  mine,"  he  said; 
'  My  bleeding  feet  pass  on  with  weary  tread 
Whithersoever  I  am  sadly  led; 
The  poet  sings  but  when  his  heart  has  bled — 
Dost  thou  not  know? 

"  Laughed  thou  at  Love? 
The  day  will  come  for  tears, 
Kor  pangs  and  aching  longings,  heavy  fears, 
For  memories  laying  waste  all  coming  years- 
Dead  hopes,  each  one  a  living  flame  that  sears — 
Then  wilt  thou  know!" 

Then  I,  who  mocked, 
Cried:    "Having  seen  thy  face, 
I  pray  thee,  tarry  for  a  moment's  space  ; 
I   pray  thee,  grant  to  me  one  piteous  grace  " 
(To  stay  his  feet  I  held  them-in  embrace) — 
"  I  know,   I  know ! 

"  I  mock  no  more, 
Great  Love,  but  hear  my  cry; 
Give  me  the  pang,   the  woe,  the  bitter  sigh  ; 
Hear  me,  in  pity,  hear  me,  lest  I  die. 
Let  me  bear  all,  so    Love  pass  me  not  by. 
Since  Love  I  know! " 
— Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  in  August  Century. 


Red  sunsets,  similar  to  those  which  in  iS84were  attributed 
to  a  volcanic  eruption  in  Java,  are  looked  for  by  the  Boston 
Herald  as  the  result  of  the  New  Zealand  eruption.  , 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    END    OF    THE    SALON. 


"Parisina"  talks  of  the  Prize-Winners  and   their  Pictures. 

"  On  ferrrrr?ne ! '"  The  ominous  words  reaching  through 
the  galleries  in  the  Palais  des  Champs  Elysees,  on  the  last 
day  of  June,  had  a  significance  they  had  lacked  hitherto.  It 
was  not  "  onferrrme"  to  open  again  on  the  morrow.  The 
last  hour  of  the  last  day  had  arrived,  and  the  Salon  of  1 886 
would  cease  to  exist  when  the  last  visitor — harassed  to  the 
end  by  the  begging  females  at  the  door,  with  their  villainous 
red  velvet  bags  and  their  ceaseless  "pour  les  pauvres  s'il 
yous  plait" — should  have  recrossed  the  threshold  and  gone 
his  way  under  the  leafy  covers  of  the  Champs  Elysees. 

There  is  always  something  melancholy  about  a  last  day. 
Next  year  is  a  long  time  to  look  forward  to,  and  who  shall 
say  what  we  may  lack  between  this  and  then.  And  in  the 
meantime  we  shall  all  certainly  miss  the  pleasant  place  of 
resort  (we,  those  who  are  artistically  inclined),  the  pictures, 
and  the  refreshing  converse  that  chance  meetings  afford  the 
purely  worldly — meet  occasions  for  the  display  of  pretty 
clothes — and  lovers  the  opportunities  to  be  found  in  a  crowd 
for  pretty  speeches  and  easily  kept  rendezvous. 

It  is  a  pleasant  time  to  look  back  upon,  and  we  are  sorry 
it  is  over.  I  took  the  reader  in  hand  once,  and  I  mean  to 
take  him  hand  again.  Our  first  visit  was  a  mad  rush— a  rush 
after  tableaux  a  sensation — we  wanted  to  know  what  each 
great  man  had  done,  and  had  no  time  to  give  to  the  smaller 
fry,  and  very  little  to  the  second  best.  Now  we  mean  to  see 
things  comfortably,  and  to  stop  whenever  the  spirit  moves 
us.  Even  the  medailles  shall  only  be  taken  as  they  come. 
Plunging  into  our  subject  without  more  ado,  a  delicious  feel- 
ing of  coolness  comes  over  us  as  we  stand  and  gaze  up  the 
mountain  valley  painted  by  Normann — it's  almost  as  good  as 
reality.  We  have  never  been  to  Norway,  perhaps,  you  or  I, 
but  we  feel  sure  the  lake  must  be  blue  and  pellucid  like  that  in 
summer  time,  and  the  mountains  have  that  rich,  warm  color- 
ing upon  them  until  the  coloring  is  lost  in  the  snow-cap  of 
the  summit.  If  we  have  ever  dreamed  of  a  fjord  after  read- 
ing Miss  Martineau  or  Miss  Bremer,  we  saw  it  like  that,  the 
light  shining  through  the  white  on  the  silvery  scene,  set  with 
tiny  little  sails — for  Normann  has  painted  two  very  different 
phases  of  his  native  scenery.  What  a  supercilious,  cruel 
look  is  on  that  woman's  face!  The  catalogue  tells  us  we 
must  consult  Thierry,  and  so  we  make  acquaintance  with 
Fredegonda — not  a  pleasant  customer  by  any  means.  The 
poor  wretch  who  is  spending  his  last  breath  in  cursing  her  is 
Bishop  Proetextalies,  whom  she  has  had  stabbed  with  a 
poisoned  dagger.  It  is  a  horrible  picture,  but  the  foreshort- 
ening of  the  dying  man  on  the  bed  is  masterly,  and  the  jury 
have  requited  Bordes  with  a  second-class  prize.  If  you 
wander  in  the  country  in  October,  you  will  as  likely  as  not 
come  across  such  a  scene  as  the  one  depicted  by  Breton, 
who  paints  what  he  sees — the  simple  peasant  girls  in  their 
unsophisticated  peasant  costume,  the  broad,  bare  fields,  the 
warm  tones  of  afternoon.  The  girls  have  made  a  fire  and 
are  roasting  potatoes  ;  one,  sitting  on  her  heels,  is  turning 
them  in  the  hot  ashes  ;  another  reclines  full-length  ;  a  third 
is  casting  back  glances  at  some  distant  males  over  the  fur- 
rows, busy  with  their  plows.  Chaigneau,  too.  goes  in  for  nat- 
ure unadorned,  save  with  the  deep  sentiment  that  belongs  to 
it,  and  which  every  true  artist  must  render  along  with  the 
lines  and  hues  of  outward  objects.  "Les  Derniers  Rayons  " 
is  a  poetic  picture,  by  reason  of  the  thought  it  inspires,  yet 
the  subject  is  simplicity  itself— a  number  of  sheep  grouped 
in  the  shadow  of  a  slight  eminence,  a  rough  shepherd  drink- 
ing from  a  gourd,  his  sombre  silhouette  cut  out  against  the 
sky  still  fired  with  the  glow  of  departing  day.  How  real  the 
sheep  look  in  their  rough  coats,  and  with  what  attention  to 
detail  is  the  ground,  with  its  poor  meal  of  herbage,  painted  ! 
In  "  L'CEil  du  Maitre  "  Chaigneau  shows  a  winter  night  scene  ; 
the  moon  shining  among  driving  clouds,  a  master  shep- 
herd, lantern  in  hand,  visiting  the  fold  where  the  flock  is 
closely  gathered  together. 

There  is  but  one  fault  to  be  found  in  Luigi  Lair's  picture, 
"  La  Fumeedu  Chemin  de  Fer  " — the  "smoke"  is  not  smoke, 
but  steam,  and  it  is  too  opaque.     The  railway  is  down  in  a 
cutting — you  must  know  the  place,  Porte   Maillot  by  name, 
or  you  can't  exactly  understand  it — it  puffs  out  from  over 
there  beyond  the  broad  road  with  its  tramway  lines.     It  has 
been  raining  hard,  the  clowds  are  lowering  still,  there  are 
broad  puddles,  and  the  two  omnibus  horses  here  on  the  right 
have  that  drenched,  limp  appearance  that  waiting  horses  have 
under  such  circumstances.      Another  of  the   second  class 
medals  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  Lair.     Olive  has  one  also 
for  "The  Wreck  of  the  Navarre,  off  the  Fourques  of  Carri, 
near  Marseilles" — a  disabled  hull  lying  now  on  the  edge  of  a 
sandy  coast  in  a  fine  afternoon,  with  the  still  purple-blue  sea 
stretching  out  to  the  horizon.     And  Charnay,  too,  for  a  very 
different  scene — late  autumns  at  the  Chateau  Gasteillier.     In 
the  background  the  trees  of  the  park  are  red-brown  after  the 
first  frosts;  even  the  pots  of  chrysanthemums  on  the  terrace 
have  been  touched  with  it,  and  are  beginning  to  shed  their 
mahogany-hued  and  golden  blossoms  ;  yet  it  is  pleasant  still 
in  the  old  garden   within  the  sheltering  walls,  and  a  child, 
busily  seeking  for  late  violets  in  the  borders,  thinks  so  too. 
But  "mamma"  fears  a  chill  for  her  darling,  and  is  coming 
down  the  steps  to  look  for  her,  unconsciously — or  so  it  seems 
—making  a  pretty  picture  as  she  does  so  between  the  double 
'ow  of  gorgeous  blossoais.     This  is  genre  painting  of  the 
^est  kind.      Francois   Flaming,  who  won  his  medals  with 
works  more  pretentious,  is  master  of  the  art.     We  must  wait 
our  turn  to  see  "  Le  Bain — XVIIIth    Century";  it  hardly 
leeded  the  super-attraction  of  a  well-known  beauty's  portrait 
o  attract  the  crowd,  eager  after  anything  that  savors,  how- 
ever slightly,  of  scandal.     Have  you  wandered  in  the  old- 
■vorld  grounds  of  Versailles  ?     Have  you  ever  tried  to  repeo- 
ole  the  neglected  alleys,  the  tenantless  pavilions,  the  vacant 
trbors,  and  the  voiceless  groves  with  ghostly  figments  of  the 
jrain  ?     As  for  Flaming",  he  has  brought  back  to  life  a  whole 
3evy  of  sweet,  brainless,  dainty,  not-too-virtuous  court  dames, 
md  set  them  down  in  one  of  the  prettiest  nooks  of  Versailles 
l— a  circular  colonnade  hemmed  in  by  tall  trees,  with  a  Rape 
nf  the  Sabines  on  a  marble  pedestal  in  the  middle  of  a  stone 
basin.     On  the  edge  of  the  basin  he  has  spread  carpets  and 
soft  cushions.     Here  is  a  lady  just  stepping  forth  from  her 
sedan   chair;  there  are  others  disrobing,  and  others  again 
iisporting  themselves  in  the  water  like  the  nymphs  of  old, 


while  a  few,  looking  primmer  by  comparison  in  their  pointed 
bodices  and  paniers,  are.  seated  as  mere  spectators  on  the 
brink.  It  is  among  the  last  that  the  pointed  features  of  la 
belle  Mme.  Gauthereau  are  to  be  recognized  "Le  Jeu  de 
Fusil — Dieppe  1795,"  's  a  smaller  composition — the  dry  moat 
of  the  castle  on  the  one  hand,  where  young  bucks  of  the  time 
are  practicing  their  shooting,  and  on  the  other  a  green,  grassy 
slope,  whereon  an  artist  has  set  up  his  easel  in  front  of  two 
pretty  "merveilleuses"  in  marvelous  gowns  and  hats. 

Was  there  ever  greater  contrast  between  two  sets  of  pict- 
ures than  between  those  reminiscences  of  a  bygone  centuiy 
and  the  triptic  by  Hackett  ?  So  sad  a  talc,  and  yet  so  com- 
mon !  The  poor,  consumptive  daugher,  brought  to  the  pine 
plantations  in  search  of  health — too  late,  alas !  A  homely 
family,  plain  all  of  them — even  the  invalid — but  such  painful 
reality  in  their  expressions!  We  have  all  of  us  watched 
similar  acts  of  similar  domestic  dramas  at  one  time  or  other 
of  our  lives.  Even  the  commonplace  figures  lend  it  a  strange 
pathos.  Realism  is  the  creed,  also,  of  Moreau  de  Tours — 
at  least  this  once.  Hitherto  he  has  dealt  with  the  horrors  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  to-day  he  dubs  himself  a  modern  phi- 
losopher and  flagellates — morphine.  It  is  worthy  of  his 
whip.  He  shows  us  two  girls;  one,  with  feverish  hands  and 
excited  eyes,  is  introducing  the  poison  beneath  the  skin  of  her 
fair,  round  arm ;  the  other  lies  prone  on  the  couch,  a  prey 
to  the  subtle  drug — white-lipped,  limp,  melancholy.  Come 
along — it  may  read  a  useful  lesson  to  some,  but  the  picture  is 
unpleasant  to  look  upon.  Let's  refresh  ourselves  with  Bou- 
guereau's  "  Spring."  Here  is  certainly  a  surfeit  of  beauty — 
a  female  form  divine,  caressed  by  a  host  of  troublesome 
white-winged  boys,  some  with  golden  locks,  others  with 
black  or  brown  hair,  the  whole  in  a  bit  of  conventional  land- 
scape— low  enough  in  tone  to  set  off  the  pearly  flesh-lights. 
"  Cupid  Disarmed,''  his  other  picture  in  the  same  style,  be- 
longs to  Messrs.  Noyes  and  and  Blackslie,  of  Boston.  One 
specimen  is  enough  ;  when  you  have  seen  one  you  have  seen 
all :  the  same  perfections,  the  same  want  of  something  higher 
than  form,  the  same  pearly  tints  and  dull,  contrasting  greens. 

Sameness  is  not  a  fault  to  be  brought  against  Rochegrosse. 
His  compositions  are  always  more  or  less  startling.  The 
story  of  Nebuchadnezzar  naturally  charmed  him,  and  in 
portraying  the  man  upon  whom  the  Lord  set  his  foot,  and 
who  became  for  a  time  as  the  beasts  of  the  field,  he  has  fol- 
lowed no  precedent.  You  seem  to  stand  at  the  entrance  of 
a  sort  of  vault,  at  the  back  of  which  rises  a  steep  flight  of 
steps,  with,  at  the  top,  a  glimpse  of  the  Syrian  city,  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  Syrian  sun  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  wallow- 
ing in  the  mire  and  offal  of  the  place,  lies  Nebuchadnezzar, 
still  robed  in  festive  raiment — saffron- colored  velvet  em- 
broidered with  pearls  and  gems — while  above,  looking  down 
with  strange  gesture  and  astonished  gaze,  are  the  courtiers. 
On  the  head  of  the  fallen  hero  the  shadow  of  a  foot  rests, 
and  the  form  of  a  winged  being  is  faintly  reflected  from  the 
irridescence  of  the  vitrified  stones.  This  vision  of  the  super- 
natural is  grand  in  its  shadowy  conception,  and  contrasts 
effectively  with  the  beastiality  of  the  principal  figure. 

In  a  smaller  way  Yibert  is  as  great  an  adept  at  the  paint- 
ing of  textures  as  Rochegrosse  the  Superb,  but  his  coloring 
is  so  vivid  there  is  no  rest  for  the  eye  anywhere.  Mr.  Shaus, 
of  New  York,  has  done  no  foolish  thing  in  purchasing 
"  L'Arrivee,"  which,  barring  its  glitter,  and  even  with  it,  is  a 
wonderful  bit  of  painting.  The  richly  caparisoned  mule  has 
just  entered  the  cool,  highly  ornate,  Hispario- Moorish  court- 
yard, with  a  prince  of  the  Roman  Church — a  portly  cardinal 
— on  its  back.  Two  young  women,  in  full,  fancy  Aridalusian 
attire,  have  rushed  out  to  greet  his  eminence;  one  holds  the 
mule's  bridle,  the  other  the  stirrup,  while  an  obsequious 
churchman  is  there  to  support  his  superior  in  his  perilous  de- 
scent from  the  saddle.  Torquemada  preaching  at  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  threatening  tbem  with  the  churchman's 
bogy — excommunication — is  an  ecclesiastical  picture  of  a 
very  different  stamp — strong,  but  uninteresting.  Such  a  pair 
of  puppets ! — the  two  seated  under  the  window.  One  ex- 
pects more  from  the  patrons  of  Christopher  Columbus,  even 
when  taken  in  comparison  with  the  overwhelming  personality 
of  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  I  must  say  I  prefer  "  My  Comrade" 
yonder — the  dandy  of  '95 — by  Berteaux,  with  the  gray,  small 
clothes,  the  fob  and  cocked  hat,  posed  against  a  background 
of  Cordova  leather;  he's  a  fine  young  fellow,  and  the  bric- 
a.-brac  of  the  studio  is  wonderfully  painted.  It  is  extraordi- 
nary what  a  French  artist  will  make  out  of  bric-a-brac  and 
still-life  in  general.  Those  cheeses  of  Philippe  Rousseau 
absolutely  "stink,"  and  Claude's  purple  plums  and  green- 
gages even  make  one's  mouth  water,  and  there's  an  ancient 
and  a  fish-like  smell  about  Bergeret's  lobsters  and  prawns. 
Tanzi's  "At  the  Dress-maker's  "  is  a  picture  of  a  gown — and 
a  beautiful  gown,  too — on  a  stand.  The  lady  for  whom  it  is 
made  is  the  only  figure  in  the  background,  smirking  at  her- 
self in  a  pier-glass,  while  the  couturiere  is  busying  herself  with 
the  folds  of  silk.  Tanzi  can  paint  other  things  besides  chif- 
fons. An  exquisite  pool,  overshadowed  by  alders,  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  jury. 

To  have  gone  so  far  without  mentioning  the  work  that 
gained  for  its  author  the  Medaille  d'Honneur,  is  almost  a 
protest  against  the  vote.  Lefebvre  did  not  certainly  get  this 
high  recompense  simply  for  the  portrait  of  the  tall  blonde  in 
black  with  the  bunch  of  violets  in  her  bosom.  It  is  a  fine 
picture,  certainly,  though  not  a  typical  portrait  like  that  of 
Pasteur  by  Bonnat,  or  of  the  "  Sister  Superior"  by  Cabanel. 
His  fellow  artists  have  certainly  wished  to  reward  Lefebvre 
for  the  ensemble  of  his  work  in  this  one.  It  often  happens 
this  way  with  the  Medaille  d'Honneur.  Perhaps  if  the  med- 
als were  given  with  a  little  less  forethought  and  a  little  more 
unreasoning  enthusiasm,  it  would  be  better.  Had  the  mem- 
bers of  the  jury  discussed  the  merits  of  some  of  our  Ameri- 
can artists'  work  only,  and  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  "motives,"  "nationalities,"  and  the  like,  cer- 
tainly Alexander  Harrison's  "Arcadie" — declared  by  sev- 
eral among  them  to  be  the  best  bits  of  pleine  air  in  the 
Salon — would  have  got  the  medal  it  so  nobly  deserved. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  both  MacEwen  and  Melchors  also 
deserved  more  than  they  received.  An  honorable  mention 
is  a  grand  thing  for  a  young  man  who  exhibits  a  first  or  even 
a  second  time,  but  he  ought  to  be  able  to  feel  that  it  will  be 
followed  up  by  something  more  tangible — a  less  flimsy  bit  of 
encouragement.  And,  as  things  are  going,  "foreigners," 
and  Americans  in  particular,  run  a  good  chance  of  being 
deprived  of  the  medal  altogether. 

It  says  a  good  deal  for  American   art,  that  in  the  face  of 


this  not-to-be-disputed  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  jury. 
American  artists  have  been  thus  "honorably  men 
Melchors  comes  first  on  the  list  of  laureates.  "  Le  Preche  " 
is  a  large  picture  containing  many  figures,  very  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  life-sized.  Women  old  and  young  in  the  queer,  old-fash- 
ioned dress  and  bonnets  worn  by  the  poorer  classes  in  Hol- 
land, are  seated  in  the  aisle  of  a  church,  listening  to  the 
preacher.  You  don't  see  the  pulpit.  The  male  sex  is  repre- 
sented by  a  church  warden,  with  his  back  to  the  wall.  There 
is  intense  expression  in  all  the  faces,  and  the  light  from  the 
high  windows  just  touches  the  incongruous  millinery  without 
making  it  look  glaring.  Julius  Gari  Melchors  is  not  likely  to 
rest  on  his  laurels ;  we  shall  hear  of  him  again.  Eugene 
Laurent  Vail  stands  next.  He  is  a  painter  of  the  same 
school — a  realist  in  the  best  acceptation  of  the  word.  "  On 
the  Thames" — two  girls  and  a  boy  in  a  wherry  tossing  on  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  great  London  thoroughfare,  with  a  pro- 
file of  a  big  steamer  and  shipping  in  the  background — is  an 
excellent  piece  of  work,  rich  in  its  sombre  tones  and  true  to 
nature,  every  line  of  it.  Walter  MacEwen,  of  Chicago,  shows 
"  A  Judgment  of  Paris";  but  it  is  not  three  goddesses  from 
whom  the  son  of  Priam  must  choose  the  loveliest,  but  three 
Dutch  sempstresses,  on  one  of  whom  a  lad  is  about  to  bestow 
an  apple.  Let  us  hope  it  will  not  prove  the  apple  of  discord. 
The  four  are  seated  at  a  table  in  front  of  a  low  curtained 
window  with  pots  of  flowers  on  the  sill.  Bastien  Lepage  might 
have  signed  the  work ;  there  is  his  care  for  details  and  his 
simplicity  of  arrangement.  William  Henry  Howe  certainly 
exhibits  one  of  the  best  animal  studies  at  the  Palais  d'ln- 
dustrie — a  bull  resting  in  the  straw  of  the  stable  with  his  un- 
easy eye  so  fixed  upon  you  that  naturally  you  start,  and  trust 
you  have  no  red  about  you  to  excite  the  devil  in  him.  How- 
ard Russell  Butler  is  a  young  man — a  very  young  man.  His 
"  Seaweed  harvest  evening  effect "  promises  well  for  his  future 
career;  there  is  air,  and  breadth,  and  pleasant  harmony  of 
colors  in  the  composition.  John  Smith  Lewis  shows  us  a 
gray  stretch  of  wet  sand,  a  blue  sea,  and  lowering  sky,  with 
a  cart  and  a  team  of  horses.  These,  with  Herbert  Denman, 
make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  Americans  who  have  found 
grace  with  the  French  jury.  Au  rei'oir,  messieurs,  a  Pan- 
ne'e  prochaine. 

Is  it  a  sign  of  the  times  that  there  was  a  curious  absence 
of  battle-pieces  at  the  Salon  this  year  ?  Also,  that  the  "  great 
unwashed  "  have  found  skillful  portray ers  in  the  young  school 
of  artists.  What  is  this  homely  scene  by  Brouillet?  A  laborer 
has  met  with  an  accident  and  has  been  carried  home  to  die. 
His  poor  wife — the  dignity  of  great  sorrow  making  her  plain 
features  almost  handsome — bends  over  him  in  agonized  in- 
quiry, the  neighbors  look  on,  sympathetic  but  tearless.  And 
this  fearful  agglomeration  of  affame'sf  Hardly  less  horrible 
are  the  wasted  faces  of  these  very  poor,  waiting  for  their 
dole  of  soup,  than  the  famine-stricken  mariners  on  Gericault's 
raft — a  modern  wreck  of  the  Medusa.  Geoffray,  who  painted 
this  scene,  and  Brouillet  have  reaped  the  highest  rewards 
the  jury  chose  to  give.  Marec  has  also  been  as  fortunate, 
and  more — for  the  Minister  of  Beaux  Arts  has  singled  him 
out  for  the  traveling  scholarship,  the  prix  du  Salon.  "  Pay 
Day  "  means  the  assommoir  for  the  husband  and  father,  and 
for  the  wife  and  mother — blows  ;  son  homme  has  come  home 
the  worse  for  drink,  and  she,  cowering  with  her  little  ones  in 
a  bare  attic,  is  calmly  awaiting  the  usual  onslaught.  I  have 
been  told  that  men  don't  beat  their  wives  in  America — happy 
land  !  They  do  here.  Marec's  subject  is  but  an  every-day 
story.  A  woman  like  this  must  beg  or  she  will  starve. 
Pharaon  de  Winter  has  painted  her — another,  though  the 
same,  the  typical  woman  accustomed  to  ill-treatment — wait- 
ing for  physic  at  the  dispensary  while  two  bonnes  sozurs  in- 
quire into  the  case.  A  common  story,  too,  is  the  one  told  by 
Deschamps.  This  cold,  dark  cell,  with  its  heavy  shadows 
contains  a  lunatic — an  infanticide  perhaps,  with  a  dismal  tale 
of  wrong-doing,  of  frenzy,  and  subsequent  madness.  She  is 
harmless  now,  poor  wretch !  and  thinks  she  is  nursing  her 
child.  Her  keepers  have  left  her  a  rabbit,  and  she  has 
dressed  it  in  a  white  cap — never  was  a  more  pitiful  spectacle. 
And  with  this  I  will  close  the  chapter  and  dismiss  the  reader 
who  has  kindly  accompanied  me  so  far.  On  ferrrme!  Let 
us  be  off.  "  Pour  les  pauvres,  s'il  vous  plait!  Pour  les 
files  meres,  madame."  I  remember  la  file,  and  put  a  white 
piece  into  the  bag.  .  Parisina. 

Paris,  July  10,  1886. 

Belle-Mere  : 

She  sang — and  the  Millais  lovers, 

That,  pictured,  hung  on  the  wall. 
Seemed  sighing,  as  when  there  hovers 

The  spell  that  is  all  in  all. 
She  sang — and  the  sculpture  slender 

Of  the  Venus,  pale  as  snow, 
Seemed  to  blush,  as  a  meaning  tender 

Set  her  marble  heart  aglow. 

She  sang  as  the  Lurlei  maiden 

Once  sang  to  the  morning  Rhine; 
As  an  angel  once  in  Aidenn 

Struck  a  chord  men  called  divine. 
She  sang — and  a  woman's  singing 

Seemed  greater  than  all  in  art ; 
For  soft,  through  its  echoes  ringing, 

Stole  the  throb  of  a  woman's  heart 


The  example  set  by  Mrs.  Cleveland  in  allowing  her  photo- 
graphs to  be  sold  has  already  borne  fruit.  It  has  been  pos- 
sible hitherto  to  purchase  the  photographs  of  a  few  Ameri- 
can ladies  who  have  married  English  husbands,  but  within 
the  past  month  those  of  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter,  in  vari- 
ous costumes  and  poses,  have  been  freely  offered  for  sale, 
while  it  is  said  on  good  authority  that  those  of  two  or  three 
of  New  York's  leading  society  girls  are  soon  to  be  put  upon 
the  market.  The  world  moves  onward,  but  there  are  still 
many  old-fashioned  people  left  who  will  shrug  their  shoul- 
ders and  express  mild  astonishment  at  this  last  freak  of 
American  society  women. 

Who  introduced  "  pink"  hunting-coats  for  ladies' wear  is 
a  topic  of  the  day  in  London.  Mr.  Yates's  World  gives  the 
credit  to  Lady  Hesketh,  but  Life  dates  it  away  back  to  Lady 
Madelina  Palmer,  sister  of  the  then  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
and  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Gor- 
don, who  bribed  Charles  James  Fox's  constituents  by  the  of- 
fer of  a  guinea  between  her  lips,  and  marched  into  Aberdeen 
at  the  head  of  her  husband's  regiment  in  a  kilt. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Am  English  judge  has  reeemtly  decided  that  "  there  is  mo  duty  cast  upon  tki 
recipient  wit*  regard  togvod*  sent  to  him  voluntarily  hy  any  erne  and  unsolic- 
'ufbr  the  recipient."  Theatrical  manager*  who  have  plays  sent  totnem  for 
comsUer,uicH,  ami  publisher*  f,  whom  authors  are  constantly  *f  »>>*>%  »!«»' 
uscripts.  are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  Hie  la-.V,  as  laid  ac-.vn 
V.;,L  F„;;ih  -W«.  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  of  dating  any  attention  to 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip.  ? 

Mjce  I'-.  Stockham's  book  for  women,  entitled  '-Tokology,"  has 
reached  itb  fiftieth  edition,  and  has  been  translated  into  German. 

Mr   Coombes  has  issued  a  p.iper-eovered   edition   of  "  After-dinner 
:  s  from  Balzac."     "  R  isselas  "  lias  been  added  to  Ginn's  Classics 
for  i  hildren. 

Among  the  American  novelists  whose  stories  have  been  translated  for 
the  Revue  da  Dett*  U  .'  ill  these  last  few  years  are  Mr.  Aldnch, 
Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Cable,  Dr.  Eggleston,  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  and  Mr.  James. 
It  is  now  reported,  apparently  upon  the  authority  of  the  lady  herself, 
thu  Miss  Cleveland  wQl  begin  her  career  as  an  editor  with  an  article 
from  her  own  pen,  ' '  in  which  she  scores  the  critics  as  persons  who  have 
failed  in  literature  and  art." 

Hawthorne's  "Twice-told  Tales"  will  be  issued  by  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co  in  a  "  Pocket  Series,"  soon  to  be  started  by  them,  and  to 
comprise  in  all  ten  volumes.  Miss  Jewett's  "  Deephaven  "  will  be  one 
of  the  other  volumes  in  the  series. 

Vesss  Anpleton  will  publish  next  week  the  authorized  English  ver- 
sion of  Sehor  Don  luan  Valera's  "  Pepita  Ximenez,"  to  which  we  re- 
cently referred.  The  novel  is  now  accessible  to  Spanish,  French,  Ger- 
man '  Italian,  Bohemian,  and  English  readers.  Senor  Valera  was  Span- 
ish Minister  to  the  United  States  until  a  few  months  since. 

Mr  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  recent  books  have  been  remarkably 
successful  in  this  country.  His  new  story  starts  off  with  a  sale  of  ten 
thousand  copies  ten  days  after  its  publication,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  thou- 
sand a  dav.  His  "Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  was 
published  twenty-two  weeks  ago,  and  twenty-two  thousand  copies  have 
been  sold— a  thousand  a  week. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  has  intimated  to  her  friends  that  here- 
after such  work  as  she  will  perform  will  be  published  directly  in  book 
form  and  not  first  through  any  magazine.  While  Mrs.  Burnett  ac- 
knowledges the  latter  plan  to  be  the  more  lucrative,  she  considers  it  less 
dignified,  and,  being  wealthy,  cares  nothing  for  the  pecuniary  profits 
that  result  from  her  brain  work. 

The  publication  of  the  historical  works  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  house  of  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  There  has 
been  incorporated,  with  ample  capital,  The  History  Company,  which 
will  occupy  quarters  in  a  new  structure,  to  bear '  the  name  of  The  His- 
tory Building,  now  in  course  of  erection  on  the  site  of  the  former  Ban- 
croft Building,  721,  723,  and  725  Market  Street, 

The  third  volume  of  the  collected  theatrical  criticisms  ol  M.  Auguste 
Vitu,  "  Les  Mille  et  Une  Nuits  du  Theatre,"  has  now  appeared.  It 
covers  the  plays  performed  in  Paris  from  March,  1874,  to  September, 
1875,  among  which  were  a  dramatization  of  the  "Scarlet  Letter  "  and  a 
French  adaptation  of  Mr.  Boucicault's  "Two  Lives  of  Mary  Leigh." 
There  is  also  an  interesting  discussion  of  Scribe's  methods  of  play- 
making. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  E.  L.  Burlingame  is  to  have  editorial  charge  of 
Scribner's  new  monthly,  and  Mr.  William  A.  Paton,  formerly  of  the 
World,  will  be  business  manager.  It  is  further  rumored  that  Mr.  H. 
C.  Bunner,  of  Puck,  will  be  one  of  the  editorial  staff.  About  the  only 
definite  contract  yet  made  is  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Mr.  Ste- 
venson accepted  the  position  some  time  ago  of  "  Novelist  to  the  Scrib- 
ners."  Harper's  had  their  Howells,  the  Century  their  Stockton,  so  the 
Scribners  have  their  Stevenson. 

The  extent  to  which  a  certain  facility  in  writing  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try has  recently  been  shown  in  a  striking  manner.  The  publishers  of  a 
newspaper  having  a  large  circulation  offered  half  a  dozen  prizes  of  con- 
siderable value  for  stories  for  boys  and  girls,  at  the  same  time  promis- 
ing to  pay  for  such  as  were  fitted  for  its  columns,  although  they  failed  of 
winning  any  of  the  prizes.  In  response  to  this  invitation  nearly  five 
thousand  five  hundred  manuscripts  were  received  within  the  course  of  a 
few  months.  While  those  whoexpect  to  find  in  universal  education  a  pana- 
cea for  most  of  the  ills  that  affect  society  will,  no  doubt,  derive  consider- 
able satisfaction  from  these  figures,  which  are,  we  believe,  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  literature,  we  must  confess  they  fill  us  with  mingled 
feelings  of  pity  and  dismay,  as  well  as  a  certain  indefinite  alarm.  It  is 
not  so  much  pity  for  the  hopelessness  of  the  contest,  in  which  a  few 
practiced  writers  are  sure  to  win,  nor  that  most  of  these  persons  might 
have  been  better  employed,  which  most  impresses  us;  but  the  con- 
viction that  to  a  great  many  of  them  henceforth  healthful  manual  labor 
in  the  field,  the  shop,  the  kitchen,  or  with  the  needle  will  be  irksome 
and  disagreeable.  This  competition  has  lessened,  we  fear,  the  number 
of  men  and  women  who  lake  an  honest  pride  in  the  work  for  which  they 
are  best  fitted,  and  added  to  the  vast  army  of  the  unreasonably  restless 
and  dissatisfied.  Most  of  the  stories  received  were  hopelessly  poor. 
Some,  however,  were  so  extraordinarily  bad  that,  but  for  certain  inter- 
nal evidences  of  sincerity,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  they  were  not 
sent  in  jest.  Now  the  combination  of  dense  ignorance  with  perfect 
self-confidence  is  not  rare,  but  this  not  precisely  true  of  these  persons. 
They  have  apparently  received  just  enough  knowledge  to  completely 
paralyze  the  judgment,  in  this  direction  at  least.  It  is  this  mental  con- 
dition (which,  we  fear,  our  educational  system  is  producing  in  great 
numbers  of  our  people)  that  almost  makes  us  sigh  for  the  old  times 
when  nearly  every  man  in  village  and  town  could  discuss  intelligently 
the  religious  and  political  questions  of  the  day,  but  would  rather  mow 
a  ten-acre  lot  than  put  pen  to  paper. — Nation. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Albert  Wolff's  "  Memoirs  d'un  Parisien,"  en- 
tilled  "  La  Gloirc  a  Paris,"  a  very  witty  and  entertaining  work,  gives, 
among  others,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Emile  Zola,  which  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  Zola's  father,  an  Italian  by  descent,  was  born  at  Trieste. 
He  was  an  engineer  of  considerable  repute,  and  was  honored  by  having 
his  name  given  to  the  canal  at  Aix.  Death  overtook  him  in  the  midst 
of  a  number  of  most  difficult  undertakings.  A  succession  of  law-suits 
that  were  forced  upon  his  widow  consumed  almost  entirely  her  insignifi- 
cant leguy.  Zola  accompanied  his  mother  to  Paris  to  attend  to  the 
law-suiL  All  their  hope,  rested  on  the  issue  of  this  case,  but  they  were 
doomed  to  the  most  bitter  disappointment.  They  lost  the  case.  Young 
Zola  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  studies,  and  found  himself  absolutely  a 
pauper  In  ■  strange  city.  A  friend  of  his  father  oblained  for  him  an  in- 
1  this  Rue  de  la  Douanc,  which  yielded 
him  ;i  monthly  sain  ,  1  1  -1  1. .,-.,.  I.., in  h<:  obtained  a  situational 
llacli  >okstorc,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  6,500  francs.     His 

-    were  of  the  humblest  kind;  he  was  employed  in  the  department 
of  school-books  and  writing  materials.     In  his  leisure  moments  he  at- 
I'd  to  "  mourn  i-,     11  ,     and  was  so  Indiscreet  as  to  confide  his 
ambll  waxed  wroth  at  the  presumption  of 

his  clerk,  and  jave  him  the  choice  between  giving  up  In   .<  pimtions  or 
lig  hii  employ.     Zola,  for  bread-and-butter  reasons,  was  forced  to 
choo  after  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 

■    I     1       I le  all  the  arrangemeni  ■  foi  hi    firm 

with  th  igcni       till  duties  in  this  position 

his  taste,  but  they  gave  an  opportunity  to  make  connections  with  the 

Press,      ll  was  his  ambition  lo  obtain  a  place  on  the  staff  of  the  ' 
It-  wrote  and  published  mot  through  Hachette  &  Co.,  however),  hi 
became  popular  at  once,  and  attracted  ttten 
tion  to  their  author.     Bncou  n  <  -    .,  Zola  applied  I 

VillemcMant,  wai  granted  an  Interview,  and  nude  so  favorable  an 
slon  on  the  1  trusted  with  the  "  1  libHo 

graph!  1    ■  and  most  ■  1 1    | 

id  been  now  successfully  passed.      From  thS  time 
forward  Zola  headed  for  fame  and  her  emoluments. 


New  Publications. 

"Helps  for  Teachers"  is  a  pamphlet  containing  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue and  price-list  of  educational  text-books  and  works  on  teaching, 
published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Andrew  Carnegie's  "An  American  Four-in-Hand  in  Europe"  has 
been  published  in  yellow-paper  covers  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  25  cents. 

"The  Battle  for  Bread,"  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  relations  of  labor 
and  capital,  by  the  Rev.  De  WittTalmage,  has  been  published  in  paper 
covers  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie  S:  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers; 
price,  25  cents. 

"  Like  Lucifer,"  a  novel  by  Denzil  Vane,  appears  in  the  "  Franklin 
Square  Library  " ;  in  the  "  Handy  Series,"  "  The  Fall  of  Asgard  "  is  a 
semi-historical  novel  of  life  among  the  old  Norse  heroes  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

"  The  Story  of  Music  and  Musicians,"  by  Lucy  C.  Lillie,  is  a  history 
of  the  divine  art  and  its  votaries,  told  for  children— that  is,  it  is  not 
technical,  pedantic,  or  very  extensive,  but  it  is  written  in  an  anecdotic 
and  "scrappy  "  way  that  can  not  fail  to  instruct  and  arouse  the  enthu- 
siasm of  young  readers.  It  is  copiously  illustrated.  Published  by  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  $1. 

"Taras  Bulba,"  by  Nikolai  V.  Gogol,  is  one  of  the  series  of  standard 
Russian  novels  which  are  being  translated  for  the  Crowells  by  Isabel  F. 
Hapgood.  The  scene  is  Southern  Russia,  the  time  the  fifteenth  cent- 
ury, and  the  people  are  semi-barbarous  Cossacks.  The  story  is  one  of 
strong  human  interest,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  intensely  dramatic. 
Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

"  The  King's  Treasure  House,"  by  Wilhelm  Walloth,  is  a  romance 
of  ancient  Egypt.  The  story  is  a  dramatic  one,  well  told,  and  the  au- 
thor does  not  waste  the  opportunities  for  gorgeous  description  and 
brilliant  effect  which  the  time  and  place  allow.  The  translation  is  by 
Mary  J.  Safford,  and  is  in  excellent  English — though  how  faithful  as  a 
translation  we  do  not  know.  Published  by  Wm.  S.  Gottsberger,  New 
York ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  50  cents. 

The  preparation  of  a  life  of  the  first  earl  of  Shaftesbury  is  no  easy 
task.  Contemporary  history  was  perplexingly  diverse  in  its  estimate  of 
his  character  and  importance,  subsequent  lives  are  few  and  as  biased, 
and  the  satires  of  Dryden,  Butler,  and  Macaulay  have  surrounded  him 
with  a  cloud  of  obloquy  which  two  centuries  have  failed  to  dissipate. 
But  in  the  "  Shaftesbury,"  which  Mr.  H.  D.  Thraill  has  prepared  for 
Andrew  Lang's  series  of  ' '  English  Worthies, "  we  have  a  work  of  admi- 
rable impartiality.  The  circumstances  are  weighed  with  a  nice  judg- 
ment and  stated  with  perfect  candor,  showing  the  man  just  as  he 
apparently  was.  Mr.  Thraill's  literary  style  is  good,  and  be  sets  forth 
the  life  of  an  actor  in  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  of  English  his 
tory  very  interestingly.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York; 
for  sale  by  C.  Beach  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"  Some  Noted  Princes,  Authors,  and  Statesmen  of  Our  Time  "  is  the 
title  of  a  handsome  volume  of  anecdotic  sketches  of  prominent  men  and 
women,  edited  by  James  Parton.  Most  of  them  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Youth's  Companion,  but  a  few  have  been  written  especially  for 
this  work.  All  have  been  prepared  by  writers  of  acknowledged  ability, 
and  persons  who,  by  personal  friendship  or  other  advantages,  are  able 
to  give  most  interesting  particulars  of  the  intimate  life  of  the  subjects. 
Thus  Mamie  Dickens  describes  her  father,  Charles  Dickens,  in  the 
home  circle;  Archibald  Forbes  tells  of  tbe  Czar,  Alexander  IT.,  in  the 
field  in  1877 ;  Ben :  Perley  Poore  gives  reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln ;  Mrs.  John  Lillie  has  an  interesting  paper  on  the  late  King  and 
the  royal  family  of  Bavaria;  and  so  on — the  principal  men  and  women 
of  America,  England,  Scotland,  France,  Germany,  and  the  civilized 
world  generally,  being  described,  with  information  so  mingled  with  en- 
tertainment that  the  volume  is  a  pleasure  to  grown  people  as  well  as  to 
the  children  for  whom  it  is  more  especially  intended.  The  mechanical 
production  of  the  work — printing,  paper,  illustrations,  and  binding — is 
very  fine.  Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers. 

E.  W.  Howe's  stories,  "A  Country  Town"  and  "The  Mystery  of 
the  Locks,"  showed  no  small  power  of  imagination  and  description, 
and  gained  considerable  reputation  for  the  author,  but  they  were  very 
generally  criticised  for  the  lack  of  lighter  passages  to  relieve  the  monot- 
onously sombre  tone.  It  may  be  that  his  object  in  writing  "  A  Moon- 
light Boy  "  was  to  show  that  he  could  remedy  this  defect,  but  he  would 
have  done  better  to  leave  well  enough  alone.  He  has  taken  his  muse 
away  from  the  quiet  Kansas  of  his  former  tales,  and  set  her  down 
among  the  busy  scenes  of  New  York  life  ;  and  she  bears  the  change  no 
better  than  does  the  Queen  Mary  of  the  story.  The  humor  he  introduces 
to  give  light  and  contrast  to  the  shadows  is  forced  and  unnatural.  The 
story  is  interesting,  however,  and  in  the  more  pathetic  parts  well  writ- 
ten. King  Cole,  the  moonlight  boy,  is  the  adopted  son  of  a  country 
musician  in  an  interior  town  in  Kansas.  When  about  twelve  years  old 
he  is  discovered  to  be  tbe  son  of  a  wealthy  New  Yorker,  and  goes  to 
the  metropolis,  to  his  father  and  mother,  from  whom  he  had  been  stolen 
in  his  infancy.  His  mother,  a  cold  woman  of  fashion,  .changes  from 
apathy  to  dislike  ;  he  becomes  the  confidant  and  friend  of  an  odd  news- 
newspaper  man  ;  his  foster-father  comes  with  his  wife  and  child  to  New 
York  ;  the  little  daughter,  Queen  Mary,  dies ;  it  is  at  length  discovered 
that  he  is  not  the  wealthy  man's  son.  These  are  the  incidents  of  the 
story,  but  the  interest  is  in  the  telling.  Published  by  Ticknor  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 


STORYETTES. 


Some  Magazines. 
The  August  Century  contains  the  opening  chapters  of  Frank  R.  Stockton's 
three-part  novelette,  "  The  Casting  away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine."  It 
is  very  droll.  The  narrator  in  this  first  part  is  shipwrecked  in  company  with 
two  middle-aged  New  England  women  Their  boat  leaks,  sinks,  and  they  take 
to  the  water  with  life-preservers.  While  thus  floating,  one  of  the  women  pro- 
duces from  her  pocket  some  canned  provisions,  and  they  dine.  After  dinner  they 
reveal  the  fact  that  they  have  clothed  their  extremities  in  black  stockings,  owing 
to  the  belief  that  sharks  do  not  attack  negroes— luctts  a  twn  lucctido.  The  story 
is  as  absurd  and  amusing  as  Mr.  Stockton's  generally  are.  "  Heidelberg,"  by 
Lucy  M.  Mitchell,  is  an  historical  sketch  of  the  old  town,  and  of  the  university, 
with  twenty  illustrations.  "The  Western  Art  Movement,"  by  Ripley  Hitch- 
cock,  is  an  account  of  the  progress  now  being  made  in  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
cago, and  other  cities  in  the  establishment  of  art  schools,  museums,  etc.  "  Is  it 
Paace  or  War  1 "  is  a  paper  on  the  labor  crisis  by  Washington  Gladden.  Among 
the  war  papers,  "  The  Battle  of  Fredericksburg"  is  described,  with  many  illus- 
trations, by  Generals  Longstreet,  D.  N.  Couch,  William  F.  Smith,  Rush  C. 
Hawkins,  and  Major  J.  H.  Lacy.  "Colonel  Spaight's  Prejudices"  is  a  short 
and  rather  dull  story  by  Julian  Hawthorne.  "  Algiers  and  its  Suburbs"  is  read- 
able. Dr.  Gladden's  paper  on  ihe  labor  crisis  is  a  very  striking  one.  But  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  (hat  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  will  not  listen. 

I.ippinc-otl's  for  August  has  the  following  table  of  contents :  "  Taken  by  Siege." 
XVII  XX;  'Gilbert  While's  Book,"  by  John  Burroughs;  "  Lolita,"  by  Mary 
Agnes Tincker;  "  Persian  Roses " ;  "  A  Bachelor's  Blunder,"  by  W  E  Norris- 
"The  West,"  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox;  "The  Banks  in  1861,"  by  A.  S.  Bollesj 
"Two  Roses,"  by  C.  R.  Crespi;  Paddling   for  Pleasure,"  by  John  Habberton' 

Confessions  of  a  Champion  Athlete,"  by  L.  E.  Myers,  and  the  usual  editorial 
departments.  Tbe  "Experience  Meeting"  has  degenerated  from  literary  re- 
miniscencea  to  bucball  recollections.  We  suppose  we  shall  have  next  the 
Premises  atNourt  Ol  that  distinguished  slogger,  John  Lawrence  Sullivan,  Esq. 
— —  I  he  story,  "  Lolita,"  is  a  gem.  It  excels  not  only  in  narrative,  but  in  de- 
scription. Its  writer,  Miss  Thicker,  is  a 
And  from  this  and  other  of  her  work,  we 
the  is  b  genius. 


nan  of  great  talent,  if  not  a  genius, 
very  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 


I  he  August  Forum  has  the  following  table  of  contents  :  "  The  Revolt  of  the 
Majority,'  by  Rev.  George  Batchelor ;  "Confessions  of  a  Roman  Catholic " ' 
pet  Espionage,'  by  Joseph  B.  Bishop;  "  Results  of  the  Labor  St-rue- 
gle,  b)  Andrew  <  smegie;  ''How  1  was  Educated,"  by  Professor  William  T 
Harri  .  Our  African  Contingent,"  by  Eugene  Marechal  Camp;  "  Poison  in 
■,>1;.i..,i,i  it.  ink,  l.y  n..cjr»  i  .Kun  ;  "  What  we  Know  About  the  Weather," 
nt  v  W,  Greeley;  "Jugglery in  Art,0 ly  Edward  Rudolf  Garoryn- 
Kij  Lbi  N6»  l.i.d  Abstinence  Creed,"  by  Professor  W.  J.  Beecher.  The 
An. ,11  1  riumU,  i.  ,  rrlainly  one  of  the  best   numbers  yet  issued.     Every  one  of 

''■  ' !'      '■    w""n   reading,  and  two  or  three  of  them   are  of  first-rate  value 

'■'■'•••     ■ '"  ol   "  Poisons  in  Food  and  Drink"  is  very  interesting 

1  would  pay  heed  to  hu irl  1  about  purcwater.it  would  be  well  for 

11.'  article  on    ''Newspaper  EspionagB  "  is  a  timely  one,  consid- 
1  '  cfal  conduct  0   the  American  pre*  oh  tbe  occasion  of  President 
Cleveland.,  marriage.        Jugglery  in  Art  "  should  be  read  by  all  picture  buyers. 
But  it  will  not  be  pleasant  reading  for  many  of  them. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

"  1  am  satisfied  on  every  point  but  one,"  said  a  gentleman  to  an  ap. 
plicant  for  service,  "  I  can  not  get  over  your  nose."  "  That  is  not  le 
be  wondered  at,  sir,"  replied  the  applicant,  "  for  the  bridge  is  broken.' 


Charles  Lamb's  rebuke  to  a  man  who  by  self-assertion  pronouncet 
himself  devoid  of  any  peculiarity  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  "  Wh 
which  hand  do  you  b-b-blow  your  n-n-nose  with?"  inquired  Lamb 
"With  my  right  hand,  to  be  sure."  "Ah,"  said  Lamb,  pensively 
"  that's  your  pe-pe-peculiarity.    I  b-b-blow  mine  with  my  handkerchief. '■ 


A  Newark  undertaker  called  a  district  telegraph  messenger  one  nighi 
last  week,  and  a  small  boy  answered  the  summons.  An  hour  later  h* 
returned  to  the  central  office  looking  very  white  and  sad.  "  When 
have  you  been?"  asked  the  superintendent.  "Settin'  up  with  j 
corpse,"  said  the  dispirited  youth. 


It  struck  Ed.  Lewis,  a  New  York  photographer,  that  he  could 
money  by  photographing  the  Delaware  County  house  where  Mr.  GouTu 
was  born,  and  sell  copies  in  Wall  Street     He  journeyed  down  the  rive 
with  his  trunk  full  of  the  pictures.     But  they   didn't  sell.     "  We  don'B 
care  a  continental  for  Gould's  birthplace."  said  a  broker  to  Lewis,  cool 
fidentially ;  "  what  we  want  is  a  photograph  of  his  tomb." 

Ponson  du  Teraille  once  said  to  the  elder  Dumas :  "  We  are  going  1 1 
build  a  monument  to  you  during  your  lifetime."  "Indeed!"  replie 
Dumas;  "what  is  the  design?"  "Well,"  said  Du  Teraille,  "thet 
will  be  a  big  statue  of  you  on  a  pedestal,  and  on  three  sides  of  the  pec 
estal  we  shall  put  portraits  of  the  Three  Guardsmen.  We  haven't  <fa 
cided  yet  what  we  shall  place  on  the  fourth  side."  "  I  will  tellyo 
what,"  said  Dumas;  "inscribe  there  a  list  of  my  works— //  there  t 
room- 1 " 


A  little  peasant  girl  in  Italy  knitted  a  pair  of  stockings  and  sent  thet 
as  a  present  to  Queen  Margherita  on  her  fete  day.  With  characteristi 
kindliness  the  Queen  sent  the  girl  in  return  another  pair  of  slocking 
one  containing  gold  coin,  the  other  bon-bons,  and  a  note  asking  hert 
say  which  of  the  stockings  gave  her  the  more  pleasure.  "  Dear  Mi 
the  Queen,"  wrote  the  child,  in  reply,  "  I  have  had  nothing  but 
with  the  stockings.  My  father  took  the  one  with  the  gold  pieces, 
my  brother  the  one  with  the  sweets !  " 


During  a  thunderstorm  at  Lake  Minnetonka,  a  few  days  ago,  til 
lightning  struck  a  tree  near  the  Lake  Park  Hotel,  shivering  it  to  splh 
ters.  One  of  the  guests  of  the  house,  who  was  standing  near  by,  wf 
thrown  flat  on  his  back.  .A  hotel  clerk  rushed  to  his  assistance  as 
dragged  him,  apparently  more  dead  than  alive,  into  the  hotel  offict 
When  the  crowd  that  gathered  around  was  momentarily  expecting  1 
see  the  lightning-stricken  guest  yield  up  the  ghost,  he  opened  his  eye 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  remarked:  ' '  Gentlemen,  a  little  of  tht 
fills  me  up." 

♦ 

There  have  been  many  humorous  preachers.  One  of  this  class  ws 
Father  Andre,  a  Roman  Catholic  preacher,  who  often  used  his  hunu 
to  satirize  the  faults  of  his  brethren.  Preaching  once  in  a  monasto 
which  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  he  expatiated  on  the  goodness  • 
God,  who  took  special  care  of  His  children.  Said  he:  "  Conside 
among  other  evidences,  what  has  happened  to  this  holy  house,  in  whk 
I  am  preaching.  The  lightning  struck  the  library  and  consumed  it,  b> 
injured  not  a  single  monk.  If,  however,  it  had  unfortunately  fallt 
upon  the  dining-room,  or  larder,  how  many  brethren  would  have  bet 
killed?" 


At  the  famous  shooting-gallery  in  the  Avenue  d'Antin,  Paris,  a  eg 
tomer  who  came  every  day  had  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  skill  as  I 
longer  to  miss  anything.  Among  the  spectators  of  his  prowess  was 
man  who  was  exceedingly  annoying.  At  each  doll  or  pipe  brought  dow 
he  repeated,  in  a  calm  voice :  "  He  could  not  shoot  so  well  in  a  duel 
The  skillful  one  got  angry  at  last,  and,  turning  round,  said  :  "  Will  yi 
try?"  "With  pleasure,"  replied  the  other.  They  went  out.  Tl 
skillful  one  fired  first,  and  missed  his  adversary.  "1  told  you  y< 
would  not  do  so  well,"  politely  remarked  the  other;  whereupon  I 
went  away  without  discharging  his  pistol,  and  humming  a  tune. 


They  tell  a  story  of  a  somewhat  famous  Yankee  coachman,  wl 
"  drove  "  the  family  of  John  Lothrop  Motley  during  the  historian's  1* 
residence  near  Boston.  Mr.  Motley  had  just  removed  to  his  summ 
residence,  where  his  two  brothers,  Mr.  Thomas  Motley  and  Mr.  E 
ward  Motley,  were  then  stopping.  A  night  or  two  after  the  hou; 
been  occupied  Mr.  Motley  arrived  at  the  station  early  in  the  ev< 
and  the  coachman  was  there  to  meet  him.  "  Have  you  driven  an] 
to  the  house  to-day,  Silas  ?"  he  asked.  "Well,"  said  Silas, 
was  two  ladies  that  come  this  morning,  and  Tom  and  Ned  coi 
afternoon."  The  "  two  ladies  "  were  the  cook  and  the  laundi 
"  Tom  and  Ned,"  of  course,  were  the  historian's  brothers. 


"Senator,"  said  a  strange  gentleman,  addressing  the  Hon.  Jo! 
Sherman,  on  a  train,  tbe  other  day,  "  the  conductor  of  this  train  1( 
his  pocketbook,  containing  two  hundred  dollars,  and  unless  he  find.' 
he  is  a  ruined  man.  Now,  I  believe  you  have  it  in  your  power  to 
lieve  him  of  his  embarrassment.  In  short,  Senator,  I  believe  you  ba 
that  pocketbook  in  your  valise."  "  Sir  !  "  exclaimed  the  Senator,  risi 
to  his  feet.  "  Pardon  me,  Senator  ;  I  do  not  accuse  you  of  any  thin 
it  was  all  a  mistake."  "Well,  sir,  let  us  look,"  said  the  Senator,  s 
very  indignant  The  valise  was  thrown  open,  and  there,  sure  enouf 
was  the  pocketbook.  The  Senator  had  gone  to  the  conductor's  rot 
to  make  a  change  of  linen,  and  had  pulled  down  the  blinds.  In  t 
darkness  he  had  gathered  up,  with  the  cast-off  linen,  the  pocketboe 
which  the  conductor  had  carelessly  left  upon  the  seal.  It  took  lots 
nerve  for  the  strange  gentleman  to  seem  to  accuse  the  Senator  of  th( 
but  he  was  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  his  theory,  on  bei 
made  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  he  undertook  the  task. 


There  is  a  general  interchange  of  passes  among  railroad  men,  a 
the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  hi 
passes  all  over  the  country.  President  Roberts  is  a  very  strict  m; 
One  very  stormy  day  in  winter  he  got  on  the  New  York  division,  a 
took  a  seat  in  the  middle  car.  The  conductor  knew  him,  as  all  d 
and  when  he  passed  him  the  president  simply  nodded.  It  was  a  cati 
and  Roberts  was  only  trying  to  see  if  his  man  would  break  the  n 
and  not  make  him  show  his  pass.  The  conductor  fell  into  the  tr 
When  he  passed  through  the  train  again,  Roberts  arose  from  his  s< 
and,  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  said  :  "  See  here,  you  have  not  si 
my  pass."  "  No,  sir,"  faltered  the  conductor  ;  "but — but  I  know  w 
you  are."  "That  makes  no  difference,"  retorted  Roberts,  will 
frown  ;  "  the  rules  are  made  lo  obey  and  not  to  be  broken.  The  n 
laid  down  for  your  guidance  say  that  any  passenger  who  has  neithf 
ticket  nor  a  pass  must  pay  his  fare,  or  else  you  must  eject  him  from 

train."     "  I  know  it,"  replied  the  conductor,  "but" "  No 'bu 

Now  you  may  go."  "  I  haven't  seen  your  pass  yet,  though,'  deniui 
relied  the  ticket-puncher,  wishing  to  demonstrate  the  thoroughness 
the  lesson.  "  That's  right,"  replied  Roberts,  approvingly  ;  "  make 
difference  between  the  president  of  the-roadand  the  poorest  passengt 
He  reached  in  his  inside  coat  pocket,  and  then  into  his  vest  pock' 
His  face  grew  red,  and  he  fumbled  around  his  hip  pockets.  The  c 
ductor  grinned.  Roberts's  sallow  complexion  grew  paler  and  then 
der.  He  went  through  his  pockets  again,  but  no  passes.  The 
ductor's  smile  grew  more  expansive.  "  Humph  1  "  exclaimed  the  p 
dent;  "singular!  Just  stop  as  you  pass  this  way  again."  Thee 
ductor  stopped,  and  the  president  dryly  handed  him  a  five  dolUr  i 
and  told  him  to  take  out  the  fare.  He  had  left  his  book  of  paw*' 
his  office. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY, 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Colonel  Harry  I.  Thornton  was  recently  .1  guest  at  the 
Langham  Hotel,  in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Russell,  Miss  Ada  Russell,  and 
Mr.  John  A.  Russell  Jr.,  departed  for  the  East  yesterday, 
en  route  to  Europe,  where  they  will  remain  several  months. 

Mr.  M.  Theo.  Kearney  has  been  stopping  at  the  Lang- 
ham  Hotel,  in  London. 

Mr.  Henry  Babcock  and  Miss  Babcock  were  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole.  in  London,  last  Month. 

Mr.  James  V.  Coleman  was  registered  at  the  Langliem 
Hotel,  in  London,  recently. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Sanderson  and  the  Misses  Sibyl  and  Jennie 
Sanderson  returned  from  their  European  trip  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balfour  returned  from  Scotland  on  Tues- 
day, after  an  absence  of  several  months. 

Miss  Nettie  Schmicdell  is  the  guest  of  the  Misses  Edith 
and  Mamie  Fmdley,  at  Georgetown. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
Bella  Vista  while  their  residence  is  being  renovated. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Wallace  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  John  McMullin,  at  Casa  Blanca. 

Mrs.  John  Vance  Cheney  has  returned  from  her  trip  to 
Southern  California,  and  is  at  her  home,  519  Golden  Gate 
Avenue. 

Mrs.  Joaquin  Colado  and  Miss  Dulce  Bolado  have  re- 
turned from  their  ranch  in  Monterey  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bryant  went  to  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs  last  Sunday. 

Mrs.  Clark  Crocker  and  Miss  Fannie  Crocker  will  depart 
for  the  East  about  the  first  of  September,  to  be  absent  about 
six  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock  have  been  passing  a  few 
days  at  "Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.   Lansing    B.   Mizner,  of  Benicia,   passed 

:veral  days  here  this  week. 

Governor  and    Mrs.    Stoneman,   Miss   Adele   Stoneman, 

!iss  Lizzie  Upson,  and  Mr.  C.  McL.  Stoneman,  came  from 

icramento  on  Monday,  and  passed  the  week  at  the  Occi- 
cnt.il  Hotel. 

General   and    Mrs.   J.    F.   Houghton   and    Miss   Minnie 

oughton  are  still  sojourning  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clarke  and  Mrs.  Vreeland,  who  have 
been  passing  several  weeks  at  Monterey,  returned  to  the 
city  on  Friday  of  last  week,  and  are  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Sir.  Edward  C.  Jobson  came  from  Sacramento  last  Sun- 
day, and  went  to  Santa  Cruz  Wednesday,  where  he  passed 
a  couple  of  days  with  Mrs.  Jobson,  who  is  enjoying  a  fort- 
night's visit  there. 

Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad  and  Miss  Ella  Goad  are  guests  at 
the  Hotel  Metropole,  in  London. 

Miss  Ada  Sullivan  has  been  sojourning  in  San  Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  D.  Boruck,  Miss  Boruck,  and  Miss 
Fannie  Boruck,  have  returned  from  a  five-weeks'  sojourn  at 
Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cliarles  D.  Haven,  of  Oakland,  returned 
from  Oregon  on  Sunday. 

Miss  Belle  Sullivan  will  remain  in  the  city  until  next 
month,  when  she  will  visit  friends  in  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Mayer  is  visiting  friends  in  New  York. 
She  will  return  home  in  about  three  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Wilson  have  returned  from  an 
extended  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  B.  Spence  have  been  visiting  in 
this  city  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Their  new  residence  in  San 
Jose  will  soon  be  completed. 

Miss  Ada  Butterfield  is  passing  the  summer  at  Menlo 
Park. 

Miss  Violet  Whitney,  Miss  Ilrayton,  and  the  Misses  Tuck- 
er, of  Oakland,  have  returned  from  a  sojourn  at  Glen  Ellen. 

Miss  Grace  Hamilton,  of  Oakland,  has  been  visiting 
friends  in  San  Jose'. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  went  to  Del  Monte  last  Sat- 
urday. 

Miss  Marie  Dillon  has  returned  from  an  extended  sojourn 
at  Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Minnie  Deering  will  leave  for  Smartsville  in  a  fort- 
night, to  visit  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Taylor  are  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Julia  Bissell,  of  Clifton,  Ohio,  who  is  visiting  her 
cousin,  Miss  Nellie  Marshall,  will  leave  for  home  in  Octo- 
ber.    Miss  Marshall  will  accompany  her. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sonntag  have  been  passing  the 
week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Dexter,  of  Callstoga,  came  to  the 
city  on  Wednesday,  and  have  been  stopping  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

General  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton  and  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton  returned  from  Del  Monte  on  Wednesday,  after  a 
long  sojourn  there,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sonntag  have  been  passing  En- 
campment week  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw  returned  from  Del  Monte 
last  Monday,  and  are  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Lyon,  of  Sacramento,  have 
been  passing  the  week  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Gilson  and  Mr.  L.  Gilson  Jr.  are  guests 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Hill  left  Madrone  last  Monday, 
and  have  passed  the  week  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs  and  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs  have 
been  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel  this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  McDonald,  of  Santa  Rosa,  have 
been  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  since  Tuesday. 

Misses  Adele  and  Jennie  Martel  have  been  visiting  friends 
here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hewlett,  of  Stockton,  are  at  the  Oc- 
cidental Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  came  down  from  Oak  Knoll 
on  Monday. 

Hon.  William  M.  Stewart,  of  Carson  City,  has  passed 
the  week  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheesman  and  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman  have 
returned  from  Del  Monte,  and  are  stopping  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Decker  eame  up  from  Del  Monte  on 
Monday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Kate  Jarboe  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Reid  went  to  Del 
Monte  last  Sunday. 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Kip  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Kip  returned 
home  on  Saturday  last  from  a  two-weeks'  visit  to  the  south- 
era  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  have  been  sojourning  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  for  several  days. 

Mr.  Will  S.  Tevis  and  Mr.  Harry  Tevis  were  at  Del 
Monte  last  Saturday. 

Miss  Mattie  Gibbs  is  passing  this  month  with  Major  and 
Mr>.  T.  K.  Gibbs,  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

Miss  Crocker  was  at  Del  Monte  last  Saturday. 

Captain  Oliver  Eldridge  returned  home  on  Tuesday, 
after  an  extended  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Stanley,  who  has  been  visiting  his  family 
here  for  several  weeks,  will  return  to  his  cattle  range  in 
New  Mexico  to-day. 

Miss  Lizzie  Crocker  passed  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  at 
Del  Moote. 

Mrs.  Major  Bergerand  Miss  Helena  Berger  returned  from 
Lake  Tahoc  last  Friday. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Reynolds,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Faiil), 
near  St.  Helena,  returned  last  Monday. 

Miss  Lillie  Lawler  has  been  visiting  friends  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  G.  Frank  Smith  has  returned  from  Sacramento- 
Mr.  Lindsley  G.  Bingham  has  postponed  his  trip  to  Aus- 
tralia for  a  couple  of  months. 

Miss  Lulu  Tyrrell,  of  Sacramento,  is  visitingfriends  here. 

Colonel  Creed  Haymond  and  Judge  S.  C.  Denson  came 
down  from  Sacramento  on  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  N.  D.  Rideout,  Miss  Rideout,  Miss  Taggart.  Miss 
Mary  Belcher,  Mrs.  David  Powell,  Miss  Tyrrell,  Mr.  Dun- 
ning Rideout,  and  Mr.  Edward  Rideout,  who  went  to 
Alaska  several  weeks  ago,  have  returned  home,  after  a  very 
pleasant  trip. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Sharon  arrived  here  from  Virginia  City  on 
Thursday. 

Mrs.  William  Kohl  and  Miss  Mamie  Kohl  came  up  from 
San  Mateo  on  Thursday,  and  are  located  at  the  Palace. 

Hon.  Newton  Booth,  of  Sacramento,  is  in  the  city. 

Misses  E.  and  A.  Childs  and  Miss  M.  Tierney,  of  Los 
Angeles,  are  passing  a  few  days  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  guests  at  the  Tamalpais  Hotel,  in  San   Rafael,  have 

issued  invitations  to  a  hop  which  will  take  place  there  this 


evening.     A  very  pleasant  time  is  anticipated  by  those  who 
will  attend. 

Mr.and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Bonynge,  of  this  city,  were  among 
those  invited  by  the  Queen  to  the  ball  at  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace, on  July  9th. 

■» 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

Commodore  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Kutz,  of  Mare  Island, 
have  been  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel  since  Tuesday. 

Captain  Robert  H.  White,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A., 
has  gone  to  San  Diego  Barracks,  to  relieve  Captain  Leonard 
V.  Loring. 

Colonel  I,ewis  C.  Hunt,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  a  two-months'  leave  of  absence,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health. 

«  ♦■  . 

Organ  Concert. 
The  fourth  popular  organ  concert  given  by  Mr.  S.  B 
Whiteley  took  place  last  Saturday  afternoon,  in  Metropoli- 
tan Hall.  Mr.  H.  F.  Fairweather,  tenor,  and  Miss  Blanche 
Baldwin,  the  child  pianist,  assisted.  The  following  pro- 
gramme was  rendered  : 

Grand  Sonata  in  A  Major,  No.  3 Mendelssohn 

Con  irwto  maestoso — Atuiantc  tranquillo. 

Air  with  Variations  in  A W.  T.  Best 

Vocal— An  Old  English  Song,   "The  Thorn  " Shield 

Mr.  H.  F.  Fairweather. 

Selections  from  "  Aida  " Verdi 

Transcribed   by  S.  B.  W. 

Piano  Solo,  "  Tarantelle" Sydney  Smith 

Miss  Blanche  Baldwin. 

Andante  and  Finale  (from  Symphony  in  C.) .   . .  F.  Schubert 

Transcribed  by  S.  E.  W. 

Vocal — Song,  "Adelaide" Beethoven 

Mr.  Fairweather. 

Grand  Fantasia  in  E  Minor N.  J.  Lemmens 

(The  Storm.) 

Ouverture — To  "  Genoveva" Schumann 

Transcribed  by  S.  B.  W. 

The  fifth  concert  will   take  place  this  aftemon   at   three 

o'clock.     A  male  quartet,  comprising  Messrs.  Reindl,  Ale.v- 

ine,  Staetfeld,  and  Pteson  will  appear  in  conjunction  with 

Signor  Dorego,  the  guitarist. 


CCCCC— Bill    of    Fare    for    Six    Persons,    Sunday, 
August  8,  1886. 
Tomato  Soup. 
Deviled   Crabs. 
Bcuuf  a  la  Jardiniere.     Mashed  Potatoes. 
Summer  Squash.     String  Beans. 
Roast  Ducks. 
Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 
Raspberries.     Italian  Cream. 
Fruits. 
BtECF   A  la  Jardiniere. — Put  in  a  fireproof  dish,  or  a 
thick  saucepan,  a  pint  of  beef-broth,  a  small  bunch  each  of 
parsley,    chervil,    tanager — very    little   of    this — shallot   or 
onion   capers,   pickled   gherkins,   of   each   a   tabtcspoonful 
chopped   fine;  roll  a  tablespoonfu!  of  butter  with  a  desert- 
spoonful  of  browned  flour ;  stir  it  in  ;  then  take  slices  of  un- 
derdone beef;  with  a  blunt  knife  hack  each  slice  all  over  in 
fine  dice,  but  not  to  separate  or  cut  up  the  slices;    then 
pepper   and  salt  each  one  and  lay  it   in  with   the  herbs; 
sprinkle  a  layer  of  herbs  over  the  beef  and  cover  closely; 
then  stand  the  dish  in  the  oven  to  cook  slowly  for  an  hour, 
or,  if  you  use  a  stew-pan,  set  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water  on  the 
stove  for  an  hour,  where  the  water  will  just  boil.     Serve  in  a 
dish  surrounded  with  young  carrots  and   turnips,  if  in  sea- 
son, or  old  ones  cut. 


Paris,  July  12th,  1886. 

Our  French  correspondent  writes  us  under  the  above 
date  that  several  marked  features  are  noticable  in  the 
present  fashions  for  ladies.  Graceful  taurnures,  or 
bustles,  are  worn  larger  than  ever  before  and  no  lady 
appears  without  one.  Quite  a  furor  has  been  created 
among  the  fair  sex  by  the  New  Royal  C.  B.  corsets, 
which  give  a  remarkably  small,  rounded  waist  and 
lovely  development  of  the  form  so  much  admired  by 
all.  These  perfect- fitting  corsets,  made  in  black  and 
fancy-colored  satteen  and  Italian  cloth,  are  the  pride 
of  the  Parisians,  and  our  ladies  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated that  Freud's  celebrated  Corset  House,  No.  742 
and  744  Market  Street,  has  secured  the  sole  agency 
for  America  for  these  Royal  C.  B.  corsets.  1 1  will  re- 
pay every  lady  to  call  and  examine  these  masterpieces 
of  corset  manufacture,  as  the  prices  are  really  lower 
than  charged  for  other  corsets. 


Wm.  G.  Badger. 

Agent  for  Hallet  &  Davis  &  Co.  5  Pianos,  removed  to 
17  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


—  Peekskill   (N.  Y.)    Military   Academy. 
Major  W.  Verbeck,  Principal. 


Mr.  Henry    Deymau 
Has  returned  from  his  vacation-  trip,  and  resumed 
giving  lessons  on  the  violin.     Address,  206  Ellis  St., 
San  Francisco.     Saturdays  in  Oakland  at  1053 
Alice  Street,  comer  Eleventh. 


San  Francisco,  May  i,  1886. 
To  the  Public  :  Messrs.  Belden  &  Cofran  have 
this  day  been  duly  appointed  Managers  of  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  and  Territories,  as  successors  to 
Mr.  A.  P.  Flint,  deceased. 

Geo.  L.  Chase,  President. 


Foe's  Freckle  Soap. 

Foe's  Freckle  Soap  infallible  remedy  for  freckles. 
Jno.  Foe,  London.  Kept  by  Wakelee  &  Co.,  Occi- 
dental Hotel,  and  other  first-class  chemists. 


—  Eastern  Visitors  who  are  going  down 
to  Santa  Cruz  for  a  few  days  should  secure  their  ac- 
commodations beforehand.  The  Pope  House,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Swift,  is  deservedly  the 
favorite  family  hotel,  and  all  who  want  pleasant 
rooms,  an  excellent  table,  and  good  company  should 
go  there. 

—  For  positive  curative  effects,  one  bot- 
tleofAyer's  Sarsaparilla  is  worth  three  of  any  other 
name. 


—  Invalids,  as  well  as  children,  find  Mel- 
lin's  Food  a  most  satisfactory  and  nourishing  article 
of  diet  Its  method  of  preparation  adapts  it  to  the 
most  delicate  stomach,  while  its  strengthening  pro- 
perties are  wonderful. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic  gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


Sheet  Music,  iocts.;  catalogue  free ;  215  Dupont. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  {over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  A  vegetable  product,  used  only  in  Ayer's 
Ague  Cure,  has  proved  itself  a  never-failing  remedy 
for  all  malarial  diseases.     Warranted. 


VERS  DE  SOCIETE. 

A  Mausoleum. 
It  is  a  crypt,  this  cabinet  ; 

A  love  affair  is  buried  here  ; 
Its  requiem  a  faint  regret, 

And  scented  letters  for  a  bier. 
Its  wreaths,  dead  roses  interlaced 

With  memories  of  ball  and  fete. 
While  for  a  headstone  I  have  placed 

A  portrait  in  a  paper-weight. 
Here  lie,  as  ashes  in  an  urn, 

A  verse  or  two  I  learned  to  quote, 
The  notes  I  had  no  heart  to  burn, 

Our  letters — what  a  lot  we  «         \ 
A  silken  tress  of  sunny  strands, 

A  ribbon  that  I  used  to  prize, 
A  glove — she  had  such  tiny  hands — 

A  miniature  with  deep,  dark  eyes. 
'Tis  with  a  smile  I  view  to-day 

The  relics  in  this  cabinet. 
When  love  is  dead  and  laid  away 

We  mourn  a  little,  then  forget. 
The  verses  quite  have  left  my  mind. 

Her  rose,  her  glove,  her  pictured  eyes, 
Her  letters  are  to  dust  consigned  : 

Their  fitting  epitaph,  "  Here — lies." 

—H.  B.  Smith  in  Tlic  Rambler. 


The  Summer  Man. 
In  summer,  at  the  mountains  blue, 
Where  life  is  fair  but  men  are  few. 

He  gayly  sports,  he  has  his  day; 
And  by  the  sad  sea  wave  also 
He  is  a  much-admired  beau 

Until  the  season  fades  away. 

He  dresses  in  the  height  of  style, 
There's  fascination  in  his  smile, 

He's  nimble  in  the  giddy  dance  ; 
He  picnics  plans  with  ready  skill, 
With  love-makings  he  plays  at  will, 

But  is  not  hurt  by  Cupid's  lance. 

He  wins  the  good  will  of  mammas, 
The  dark  suspicion  of  papas 

He  waves  away  with  graceful  tact ; 
He  sings  love  songs  with  tender  power. 
He  always  wears  a  little  flower. 

He  knows  both  how  to  speak  and  act. 

At  archery,  in  tennis  court, 
He  rivals  all  in  the  gay  sport, 

But  plays  so  that  the  fairest  wins; 
And  yet,  through  some  most  subtle  art, 
The  vanquished  belles  still  take  his  part, 

And  leave  him  with  unpunished  sins. 

But  summer  joys,  alas  !  are  brief; 
He's  cut  down  like  the  tender  leaf 

When  blushing  fields  grow  sadly  brown  ; 
Mammas  and  splendid  girls  no  more 
Admire  him  as  they  did  of  yore ; 

He's  but  a  dry-goods  clerk  in  town. 

And  all  who  smiled  in  sweet  July 
In  dull  September  pass  him  by  ; 

Now  he's  of  quite  another  clan ; 
And  though  he  wears  a  faultless  hat, 
And  just  as  stylish  a  cravat, 

He  only  is  a  summer  man. 

— Susan  Hartley  in  Harper  s  Weekly. 


Only  a  Slight  Mistake. 
Said  I,  "  I  know  whom  I  would  choose 

Of  all  the  lasses  near, 
To  be  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

My  lonely  life  to  cheer." 
She  answered,  "  I  could  also  tell 
Which  of  the  lads  I  love  full  well." 

Said  I,  "  The  maid  I'd  choose  is  fair 

As  June's  most  perfect  day, 
And  oh  !  like  yours,  in  her  soft  cheek 

The  dimples  shyly  play." 
She  answered,  "  He  to  whom  I'm  true 
Is — well — a  trifle,  sir,  like  you !  " 

"  The  maid  I  love,"  I  quick  replied, 

"  Is  now  so  near  to  me 

That  if  I  do  but  raise  my  eyes, 
Her  own  I'm  sure  to  see." 
"  And  if  I  do  but  turn  my  head 

I'll  see  the  lad  /  love,"  she  said. 

O  wondrous  joy  !  my  lips  grew  bold — 

"  Tis  you  whom  I  adore ! 

Now  show  me  whom  your  heart  would  choose 

And  let  us  jest  no  more ! " 
Said  she,  "  Forgive  me  if  you  can, 
But  really,  sir,  you  re  not  tJie  man! 

— Bazar. 
♦ 
Two  Wishes. 
"Pleasant  dreams  and  slumbers  light," 

He  whispered  low  on  the  stairs  last  night ; 
"  The  same  to  you,"  I  saucily  said, 

And  smiled  in  his  face  and  tossed  my  head. 
"The  same  to  you,"  is  what  I  said. 
And  was  my  dream  pleasant?     Ah  me,  so  sweet, 
His  eyes,  to-day,  I  scarce  dare  meet ; 
For  you  know  what  I  said,  "  The  same  to  you," 
And  if  both  of  us  dreamed  it,  it's  sure  to  come  true. 
And  I'm  afraid  that  he'll  see  that  I  want  it  to. 

— Lily  V.  Okie- in  Life. 

♦ 

Nothing  but  Leaves. 
A  study  in  vellow  and  brown. 
He's  devotion  itself  all  the  summer; 

That  she's  caught  him  she  fondly  believes; 
But  when  comes  the  last  day  of  the  season, 

He  simply  says  nothing — but  leaves. 
They've  danced  through  each  hop  and  cotillion, 

No  other  his  homage  receives. 
But,  chilled  by  the  first  frosts  of  autumn, 

He  coldly  says  nothing — but  leaves. 
When  she  adds  up  her  gains  and  her  losses, 
Like  a  husbandman  counting  his  sheaves, 
She  mentally  puts  a  black  mark  to  his  name, 
Saying:  "This  year  I've  nothing — but  leaves!" 
—Life. 

A  Country  Cousin. 
She's  bonny  and  bewitching  in  her  sealskin, 
Her  gloves  as  neatly  fitting  as  an  eelskin, 
And  roses  bloom — not  rouge — upon  her  real  skin. 
Her  winsome,  watchet  eyes,  they  are  the  sweetest, 
Her  bottines  and  her  ankles  are  the  neatest, 
Her  toilet  you'll  consider  the  completes!. 
She's  pretty,  piquant,  pouting,  and  capricious ; 
So  dainty,  dimpled,  daring,  and  delicious ; 
She's  joyful,  and  she's  jaunty  and  judicious. 
She  loves  to  hear  the  latest  tittle-tattle; 
On  manners,  music,  crinoline,  and  cattle, 
And  pictures,  peers,  and  poets  will  she  prattle  ! 
The  bright  "Mikado"  music  sets  her  humming — 
And  how  she  likes  the  Temple  kettle-drumming" 
With  those  who  love  to  go  chrysanthemumming  ! 
She  dearly  loves  a  pleasant  lunch  chez  Verrey, 
And  much  prefers  dry  Pommery  to  sherry ; 
She's  "gone"  on  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  ! 
She's  bright  each  mom — as  fresh  as  any  daisy — 
And  when  with  seeing  sights  I'm  nearlycrazy, 
She  says  that  I'm  "incorrigibly  lazy  '" 
But  when  one  day  from  Euston  she  has  started, 
(Those  eyelids  dropped  a  wee  bit  when  we  parted  ') 
I  certainly  feel  dismal  and  down-hearted. 
The  merry  whirling  time  at  last  is  ended — 
And  as  for  hearts !     Pooh,  pooh  '.    I'm  feeling  splendid  ' 
1  Least  said,"  the  proverb  hints,  "is  soonest  mended  !  " 
— Punch. 


FLOTSAM   AND  JETSAM. 

A  French  goatherd,  who  had  faithfully  husbanded 
his  earnings  for  many  years,  carried  e'ighu 
dred  francs  in  bank-notes  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
He  fell  asleep  on  a  warm  afternoon  in  June  last,  and 
one  of  his  goats,  observing  a  bit  of  money  protrud- 
ing from  the  pocket,  nibbled  at  it,  and  had  devoured 
nine  hundred  francs  before  the  owner  awoke. 

Dickens's  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  where  Little 
Nell  immortalized  herself,  is  now  supposed  to  be  tne 
structure  at  No.  14  Portsmouth  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  London,  occupied  by  a  dealer  in  waste  paper. 
The  neighborhood  is  one  that  Dickens  often  visited. 
Another  of  the  attractions  is  Quilp's  wharf,  which  ex- 
ists under  the  name  of  Butler's  Wharf.  Quilp  him- 
self is  well  remembered  by  a  few  of  the  oldest  inhab- 
itants, and  the  latest  investigations  increase  the  evi- 
dence that  Dickens  liked  to  chronicle  what  his  own 
eyes  had  seen. 

In  the  first  generation  a  man  reckons  only  two  an- 
cestors, his  father  and  mother.  In  the  second  gen- 
eration, the  two  are  changed  into  four,  since  a  man 
has  two  grandfathers  and  grandmothers.  Each  of 
these  four  had  two  parents,  and  thus  in  the  third  gen- 
eration there  are  found  to  be  eight  ancestors — that  is, 
eight  great-grandparents.  In  the  fourth  generation, 
the  number  of  ancestors  is  16;  in  the  fifth,  32;  in 
the  sixth,  64;  in  the  seventh,  128;  in  the  tenth, 
1,024;  in  the  twentieth,  1,048,576;  in  the  thirtieth, 
I'073-74i.834-     This  may  prove  all  the  world's  akin. 

There  are  evidences  that  the  book,  "  English  as 
She  is  Spoke,"  has  found  its  way  into  Egypt  This  is 
the  English  part  of  a  placard,  printed  in  several  lan- 
guages, in  a  caftchantant,  at  Alexandria  :  "  Every  of 
the  consummations  of  the  coldness,  one  piastre  be- 
sides. Every  of  the  claim  to  be  addressed  directly 
of  the  direction.  During  of  the  repetitions  the  price 
of  the  consummations  to  be  the  same  that  in  every 
the  other's  coffee."  The  translation  of  this  English 
is:  "All  iced  drinks,  one  piastre  extra.  All  com- 
plaints should  be  made  at  the  office.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  performance,  the  prices  will  be  the  same  as 
those  of  other  cafes." 

A  Brigeport  girl  has  steady  company  in  the  person 
of  a  young  man  who  is  forever  and  forever  a-kissing 
her.  She  likes  a  share  in  this  sort  of  sweetmeats,  but 
quite  frequently  it  palls  on  her  taste.  He  invited  her 
to  ride  the  other  moonlight  night  and  she  accepted, 
fully  realizing  that  she  would  be  made  the  target  of 
no  end  of  osculatory  practice.  Out  on  the  road,  in 
the  moonlight,  the  young  man  handed  her  the  reins, 
placed  his  arm  about  her  waist,  and  then  drew  nearer 
to  her.  She  said  nothing.  Handing  back  the  lines, 
from  somewhere  beneath  her  wrap  she  drew  out  a 
base-ball  catcher's  mask,  strapped  it  to  her  face,  and 
reached  out  for  the  lines. 

The  Gilder  family  is  remarkable  in  more  than  its 
exploring  colonel.  It  came  originally  from  Borden- 
town,  New  Jersey,  and  has  reached  metropolitan  fame 
via  Newark.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  the  eldest  son, 
began  literary  work  as  a  reporter  in  Newark,  and 
afterward  founded  and  failed  to  maintain  the  Newark 
Register.  He  came  to  New  York  and  has  become 
rich  and  the  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine.  Jean- 
nette,  his  sister,  a  stalwart  girl,  as  strong  in  mind  as 
she  is  in  body,  used  to  be  a  proof-reader,  and  was  as 
popular  among  the  journalists  in  Newark  as  though 
she  had  been  a  man.  She  also  came  to  New  York, 
and  for  a  long  time  did  newspaper  writing.  She  wore 
an  ulster  and  a  derby,  rode  on  the  front  platforms  of 
the  street-cars  when  there  was  no  room  anywhere  else, 
and  was  a  hale  fellow,  as  she  had  been  in  Newark. 
She  and  her  brother  Joseph  now  run  the  Critic,  a 
literary  periodical.  Another  brother,  Frank,  was  de- 
voted to  music  and  got  up  a  boy  choir. 

There  is  a  curious  object  of  interest  in  the  Algiers 
Museum — a  ghastly  plaster-cast  of  the  Christian  mar- 
tyr Geronimo,  writhing  in  the  agony  of  death.  Tra- 
dition had  for  three  hundred  years  told  the  story  of 
the  Moorish  lad  who,  coming  under  the  influence  of 
Spanish  missionary  monks,  became  a  Christian  and  a 
saint  in  all  but  name.  He  abjured  the  faith,  it  was 
said,  for  a  brief  moment  under  the  pressure  of  bitter 
persecution  and  slavery,  but  returned  to  it  with  new 
zeal,  and  proved  it  in  the  end  by  a  heroic  and  horri- 
ble death— that  of  being  thrown  alive,  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  him ,  into  a  block  of  liquid  concrete,  which 
was  afterward  built  into  the  wall  of  one  of  the  out- 
lying forts  near  the  city.  Such  was  the  tradition, 
singularly  and  literally  true  in  the  minutest  details,  as 
was  proved  in  1853,  when  part  of  the  Fort  des  Vingt- 
quatre  Heures  was  demolished,  and  the  block  of  con- 
crete found  containing  the  accurate  impression  of  the 
writhing  body,  face  downward,  and  the  hands  tied 
with  cords  behind  the  back.  The  block  itself  was 
claimed  by  the  church,  and  deposited  with  great  honor 
in  what  used  to  be  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  but  is 
now  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  the  town. 

A  party  of  friends  of  the  demented  billiardist,  Jo- 
seph Dion,  went  to  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  to  see 
him  (says  the  New  York  Star).  They  found  him  in 
the  billiard-room  of  that  institution  at  play  with  Bart- 
ley  Campbell,  the  insane  dramatist.  These  two  pa- 
tients are  doomed  to  die  of  progressive  softening  of 
the  brain,  and,  alike,  their  chief  symptom  physically 
is  paresis,  or  an  inability  to  control  their  motions. 
For  instance,  neither  can  now  legibly  write  his  name. 
Thus  hindered,  their  billiard  play  was  necessarily 
erratic.  A  match  was  proposed,  and  the  irrational 
contestants  at  once  began.  Each  was  perfectly  con- 
fident, and  their  wild  talk,  often  branching  off  to  ut- 
terly foreign  subjects,  was  a  steady  accompaniment 
of  their  shots.  In  health  Campbell  had  been  a  rea- 
sonably good  player,  but  now  his  efforts  were  more 
awkward  and  futile  than  those  of  a  beginner.  Ca- 
rious interest  centred  in  the  game  of  the  once  expert 
Dion.  It  was  strangely  uneven.  Once  in  a  while 
several  successive  shots  were  positively  brilliant,  and 
especially  was  this  so  when  the  position  of  the  balls, 
striking  his  mind  at  a  glance,  was  instantly  compre- 
hended and  acted  upon.  If  he  delayed  at  all  in  de- 
ciding what  caroms  to  undertake,  his  mind  lost  all 
continuity  of  thought,  and  he  used  his  cue  in  a  dazed, 
ridiculous  manner.  The  same  peculiarity  was  ob- 
servable in  his  lack  of  complete  control  of  nerves  and 
muscles.  If  he  made  a  shot  quickly  it  was  apt  to  be 
sure  and  steady,  but  a  delay  resulted  in  utter  confu- 
sion and  failure.  All  through  the  strange  game  Dion 
maintained  the  most  dignified  demeanor,  and  was 
seemingly  unaware  that  his  play  was  not  as  good  as 
ever.  He  fancied  part  of  the  time  that  ( 'ampbell  was 
some  noted  billiardist,  now  Vignaux,  again  Daly,  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  list  of  champions;  and  once 
he  declared  that  the  match  was  for  the  possession  of 
the  asylum,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  royal  palace  in 
Spain.  He  is  not  expected  to  live  more  than  a  year. 
Campbell's  time  is  thought  to  be  still  shorter. 
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The  piom  delicious  preparation  of  Chocolate.     1 1 

m  celebrated  physicians  of  both  schools. 

,i  children  find  it  without  an  eqna 

ALKERT  Mil   &  CO., 

Bole  Agents  Pacific  Coast* 


THE  TEST  OF  TIME 

i  applied  to  Ayer's  Pills,  mid  they 
do  it  well.    1-Vr  mora  than  forty  yean 
..    had  : i  world-wide-  popularity,  rivaled 
medicine. 
Ave  it's  I'ltJ-s  do  n<-t  inditcL-  «■  ■■i~\i:- 

re  n   weakening   edl-ct,  cm 

i  iiharlli  -.  bul   thoroughly   yi  I 

.    the  bowels,  and  stimulate  and 

riii-L-ngtlicn  nil   the  digestive  uud  oaalmllatury 

Ayer's  Pills 

Cure  Indigestion  and  Constlpnlion,  and  pro- 
my  severe  and  oIU-u  falnl  mnladli  - 
i    die  rdeitf. 

p0r  Stoma  h,  Liver,  mid  Kidm  y  dlei  at-t  -  - 
■vraptoma  of  which  are  Skin  Disorders, 
Burning  and  Weight  In  the  Stomach, 
Nnasea,  Dizziness,  Headaches,  Foul 
Breath,  Bilious  Fever  uud  Colic,  Pninc 
mi  the  Blomnch,  side,  nnd  lack,  Dropsical 
Swellings,  etc.— there  is  no  relief  so  prompt 
and  certain  sa  Ayer's  Tills.  They  nre  ol 
gri  nl  service  In  tho  cure  of  Piles. 

A-  n  household  remedy  they  nave  no  equal. 
Manv  n  Mg  doctor's  bill  has  been  Baved  by  n 
timely  dose  of  Ayeh's  Pols. 

PBEPAHED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  nil  Druggists. 


thEQUEENoF 


TABLE 
WATERS 


"  Use  nothing   but  Natural  Mineral 
Waters,  such  as  APOLLINAR1S,  free 
from  all  vegetable  poisons.'' 

Boston  Journal. 

ANNUAL  SALE,   10   MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &>  Min.  Wat.  Dealers, 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 
For  Sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  16  From  Street.  San  FrancUco. 
LOCAL    AGENTS    WANTED 

FOR    THE    NEW  ...    '-i' 

COMIC    WEEKLY. 

lull  nl  Fun,  Sense,  ami  Nonsense. 

Two    Dollar*    per    fear,  with    Dictionary  Free. 

Liberal  inducements.       Send  5  as.  for  sample. 

Address  Cooilr  Weekly,   14  Clumbers  si.,  H,  V. 


BILL   NYE'S    BUDGET. 

Imported   Fox-hunting. 

SLIPPE  h-y    Ki.Mlii  RST,  1 

Hi  DSON,  Wis  .  luly  18.  [886.  t 
VO  rHB  EDI  1  ok  OV  THE  GLOBI  Dear.Sir:  Could 
you  inform  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  paper 
wh.re  he  would  be  most  likely  to  obtain  a  good,  dura- 
ble wild  fox  which  could  be  used  for  hunting  purposes 
on  my  premises?  I  desire  a  fox  that  is  a  good  road- 
ster and  yet  not  too  bloodthirsty.  If  I  could  secure 
one  that  would  not  bite  it  would  tickle  me  most  to 
death.       _ 

You  krrow,  perhaps,  that  I  am  of  English  origin. 
Some  of  the  best  and  bluest  blood  of  the  oldest  and 
most  decrepit  families  in  England  flows  in  my  veins. 
There  is  no  better  blood  extant.  We  love  the  exhil- 
arating sports  of  our  ancestors,  and  nothing  thrills  us 
through  and  through  like  the  free  chase  across  coun- 
try behind  the  fleeing  fox.  Joyously  we  gallop  over 
the  sward  behind  the  yelping  pack,  as  we  clearly  scent 
high,  low,  jack,  and  the  game. 

My  ancestors  are  haughty  English  people  from  Pis- 
cataquis County,  Maine.  For  centuries  our  rich, 
warm,  red  blood  has  been  mellowed  by  the  elderberry 
wine  and  huckleberry  juice  of  Moosehead  Lake;  but 
now  and  then  it  will  assert  itself  and  mantle  in  the 
broad  and  indestructible  cheek  of  our  race.  Ever 
and  anon  in  our  family  you  will  notice  the  slender, 
triangular  chest,  the  broad  and  haughty  sweep  of  ab- 
domen, and  the  high,  intellectual  expanse  of  pelvic 
bone,  which  denotes  the  true  Englishman  ;  proud, 
high-spirited,  soaked  full  of  calm  disdain,  wearing 
checked  trousers,  and  a  soft,  flabby  tourist's  hat  that 
has  a  bow  at  both  ends,  so  that  a  man  can  not  get 
too  drunk  to  put  it  on  his  head  straight. 

I  know  that  here  in  democratic  America,  where 
every  man  has  to  earn  his  living  or  marry  rich,  peo- 
ple will  scorn  my  high-born  love  of  the  fox-chase, 
and  speak  in  a  slighting  manner  of  my  wild,  wild 
yearn  for  the  rush  and  scamper  of  the  hunt  By 
Jove,  but  it  is  joy  indeed  to  gallop  over  the  sward 
and  the  cover,  and  the  open  land,  the  meet  and 
the  cucumber  vines  of  the  plebeian  farmer,  to  run 
over  the  wife  of  the  peasant  and  tramp  her  low, 
coarse  children  into  the  rich  mold,  to  "sick"  the 
hounds  upon  the  rude  rustic  as  he  Paris-greens  his 
potatoes,  to  pry  open  the  jaws  of  the  pack  and  re- 
turn to  the  open-eyed  peasant  the  quivering  seat  of 
his  pantaloons,  returning  it  to  him  not  because  it  is 
lacking  in  merit,  but  because  it  is  not  available, 

Ah,  how  the  pulses  thrill  as  we  bound  over  the  lea, 
out  across  the  wold,  anon  skimming  the  outskirts  of 
the  moor  and  going  home  with  a  stellated  fracture  of 
the  dura  mater  through  which  the  gas  is  gently 
escaping. 

Let  others  rave  over  the  dreamy  waltz  and  the 
false  joys  of  the  skating  rink,  but  give  me  the  mad- 
dening yelp  of  the  pack  in  full  cry  as  it  chases  the 
speckled  two-year-old  of  the  low-born  rustic  across 
the  open  and  into  the  pound. 

Let  others  sing  of  the  zephyrs  that  fan  the  white 
sails  of  their  swift-flying  yacht,  but  give  me  a  wild 
gallop  at  the  tail  of  high-priced  hounds  and  six 
weeks  at  the  hospital  with  a  fractured  rib,  and  I  am 
proud  and  happy.  All  our  family  are  that  way.  We 
are  too  proud  ever  to  become  slaves  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry.    We  can  labor  or  we  can  let  it  alone. 

This  shows  our  superiority  as  a  race.  We  have 
been  that  way  for  hundreds  of  years.  We  could  work 
in  order  to  be  sociable,  bul  we  would  not  allow  it  to 
sap  the  foundation  of  our  whole  being. 

I  write,  therefore,  to  learn  if  possible  where  I  can 
get  a  good  red  or  gray  fox  that  will  come  home  nights. 
I  had  a  fox  last  season  for  hunting  purposes,  but  he 
did  not  give  satisfaction.  He  was  constantly  getting 
into  the  pound.  1  do  not  want  an  animal  of  that 
kind.  I  want  one  that  I  shall  always  know  where  I 
can  put  my  hand  upon  him  when  I  want  to  hunt. 

Nothing  can  be  more  annoying  than  to  be  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  pound  and  redeem  a  fox,  when  a 
party  is  mounted  and  waiting  to  hunt  him. 

I  do  not  care  to  vouch  for  the  gait  of  a  fo\,  wheth- 
er he  lopes,  trots,  or  paces,  so  that  his  feet  are  sound 
and  his  wind  good.  I  bought  a  light-red  fox  two 
years  ago  that  had  given  perfect  satisfaction  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  when  we  got  ready  to  hunt  him  he 
went  lame  in  the  oft"  hind  foot  and  crawled  under  a 
hen-house  back  of  my  estate,  where  he  remained  till 
the  hunt  was  over. 
What  I  want  is  a  young,  flealess  fox  of  the  dark- 


DECKER 

BROTHERS^  s  * 


"Having  1 11  My  tested  every  Piano  of  any  repute 
manufactured  In  this  country  and  Europe,  I  ean 
rJiceriully,  truthfully,  and  unhesitatingly  say  that  I 
prefer  Decker  Brothers'  to  all  others,  and  will  use  NO 
<iTHF.lt  for  my  concerts  when  I  can  obtain  yours. 

"JULIA    RIVE-KING." 

KOHLER   &   CHASE, 

SOLE 'AGENTS   FOR    THE   PACIFIC  STATES. 


red  or  iron-gray  variety,  that  I  can  depend  upon  as  a 
good  roadster;  one  that  will  come  and  eat  out  of  my 
hand  and  yearn  to  be  loved. 

1  would  like,  also,  a  tall  red  horse,  with  a  sawed-off 
tail;  one  that  can  jump  a  barbed-wire  fence  without 
mussing  it  up  with  fragments  of  his  rider.  Any  one 
who  may  have  such  a  horse  or  pipless  fox  will  do  well 
to  communicate  with  me  in  person  or  by  letter,  en- 
closing references.  I  niav  be  found  during  the  sum- 
mer months  on  my  estate,  spread  out  under  a  tree, 
engaged  in  thought.  E.  FiTZWILLiAM  Nye. 

—Boston  Gfobe. 


The  Anarchists'  Cigar. 

When  Bill  Nye  lectured  in  Bloomington,  last  May, 
a  friend  made  him  a  present  of  three  explosive  cigars 
one  of  which  Nye  tried  to  smoke.  The  other  two 
cigars  have  been  traveling  around  in  Nye's  pockets 
for  many  weeks,  and  what  became  of  one  of  them  is 
told  in  the  following  style  by  Nye  himself: 

"  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  not  so  much 
because  I  have  anything  to  say  as  because  I  want  to 
tell  you  what  became  of  those  most  pernicious,  out- 
rageous, and  damnable  cigars  which  you  had  made 
by  the  anarchists  of  Chicago,  and  which  you  handed 
me  at  Bloomington  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  me 
into  an  early  grave.  I  carried  them  for  several  weeks, 
meantime  looking  for  a  suitable  person  on  whom  I 
could  bestow  them ;  but  every  one  I  met  seemed  so 
robust  that  I  continued  to  retain  them  in  my  posses- 
sion. Finally,  at  Cedar  Rapids,  I  got  weary  of  them 
and  left  them  on  the  dressing-case  in  my  room  at  the 
hotel,  hoping  that  the  chambermaid  would  try  to 
smoke  one  of  them  while  I  was  at  the  opera  house. 
She  did  not,  however.  When  Mr.  Riley  and  I  re- 
turned from  the  opera  house  1  was  five  or  ten  min- 
utes behind  him,  having  hesitated  on  the  way  to  try 
a  new-laid  Iowa  bretzel  with  a  well-known  journalist 
of  Cedar  Rapids.  I  noticed  as  I  entered  our  room 
that  Mr.  Riley  was  smoking,  but  I  little  thought  that 
he  would  appropriate  one  of  my  cigars  without  per- 
mission from  me. 

"Judge  of  my  surprise,  therefore,  when  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  a  man  for  whom  I  have  the  pro- 
foundest  respect,  and  a  poet  whose  glowing  words 
have  laid  strong  hands  upon  my  inmost  soul,  rose  to 
his  full  height,  and  said  something  that  I  never  saw 
in  any  of  his  poems — a  term  which  I  shudder  to  re- 
peat to  myself  even  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night 
— while  a  dark-red  glare  shot  out  from  his  features 
with  a  low,  hissing  k-s-s-s-t-t-t-t  that  filled  the  room. 
Several  journalists  who  were  present  said  that  they 
would  never  mention  it,  but  they  forgot  their  prom- 
ise, and  in  their  estimable  papers  afterward  alluded  to 
it  in  a  way  that  implied  a  put-up  job  on  my  part.  I 
now  wish  to  say  that  I  am  as  innocent  of  that  act  as 
an  unborn  child.  Mr.  Riley  once  wrote  a  poem  re- 
garding me  which  was  well  calculated  to  throw  ridi- 
cule, and  contumely,  and  a  few  more  ingredients  of 
that  kind  on  me,  but  I  never  laid  it  up  against  him, 
for  1  know  that  he  would  not  willingly  wound  the 
feelings  of  a  man  who  was  larger  than  he.  So  I  hope 
if  you  should  ever  hear  of  this  incident  you  will  take 
occasion  to  set  me  right  before  the  public  Mean- 
while I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself  yours,  in  a 
ruddy  glow  and  a  pair  of  cool  pantaloons, 

"  Bn.i.  Nye." 


On  the  Part  of  the  Defendant. 

My  hands  with  gore  are  reeking  and  red, 

My  visage  with  sunshine's  aglow, 
For  I've  killed  a  friend  in  a  corner  street 

For  asking  me  :  "What  do  you  know?" 

1  may  be  hung,  jay-hawked,  and  skinned, 

But  my  duty's  done  if  I  go; 
For  I've  had  dinged  at  me  twenty  years 

That  fool  thing :  "  What  do  ye  know '? " 

For  twenty  years  I've  wanted  to  shoot, 

And  often  have  I  laid  low 
For  the  man  who  asks  that  unanswerable  thing, 
:'Hello!  what  do  ye  know!"  — Puck. 


The  English  Parliamentary  whip  sorely  perplexes 
the  Gallic  mind.  A  Paris  journal  believes  "whip" 
to  be  a  newspaper,  and  informs  its  readers  that  "  Le 
Whlip,  the  London  Ministerial  organ,"  is  urging  all 
government  supporters  to  muster  for  the  home  rule 
debate. 


By  a  Woman, 

Providence  sends  the  wicked  wind 
That  blows  our  skirts  knee-high  ; 

Hut  God  is  good,  and  he  sends  the  dust 
That  blows  in  the  bad  man's  eye.  —fnd4 


Two  swallows  taken  from  their  broods  in  Pavia, 
Italy,  were  carried  to  Milan,  twenty  miles  distant, 
and  on  being  released  made  their  way  back  to  their 
aests  in  thirteen  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  eighty-seven 
nnd  one-half  miles  an  hour. 


I  T|    THE  MOST  SIMPLE  IN 

r 


THE  NILES  PATENT 

MORTISE 

LOCK  AND  KNOB 

Have  proved  n  perfect  Hiiecess,  and  given  sat- 
isfaction to  all  who  have  used  them. 


SALE  BY 


The  line   is   complete,  from   the 
cheapest  to  the  Finest  Bronzes. 


IN    USE: 

TIlC      l  h  ;i/:m  . 

Hubert  Sherwood'A  Keftlilouce. 
HUB  IN  LOCK      '"'h  "r"""'r"'  n>'ii'»n«:».  Stockton  and  nu«!i 
».  Ltupnotaer'i  Benldencc,  MgUUiter  street. 
SPINDLE.  '"'1  '"»>»'  other.. 


WASHERS. 
KNOB  SCREW 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

WHOLESALE, 
IAD  FRANCISCO  AND  SACRAMENTO. 


Joost  Bros,  and 
F.  P.  Lntson  A  €0. 

San  Francisco. 

San  Diego  Mercan- 
tile To.  nnd 

Rlauhcr  .v   Levi, 

San  Diego. 

Davis  A  Co. 

San  Jose. 

W.  A   it.  Everson, 

Oakland. 

•I.  B.  Vosburgh, 

Alameda. 

Grangers'  I  nlon, 
and  Austin  Bros., 

Stockton. 


The  trade  in  genen 
the  coast. 


MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  FAIR 

TWENTY-FIRST  EXPOSITION. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Opens  August  24th — Closes  September  .-5th  in  their  im- 
mense pavilion  on  Larhtn  Street,  with  a  grand  display 
of  natural  and  manufactured  products  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
including  an  immense  collection  of  Oil  and  Water-color 
Paintings,  An  Work  Photography,  Machinery  in  operation, 
a  special  Floral  Exhibit  each  week,  the  finest  display  of 
Fruits,  Grains,  and  Vegetables  ever  before  presented  to  the 
people,  and  a  grand  Instrumental  Concert,  day  and  evening. 

Prices  of  Admission — Double  season  ticket,  $5;  single 
season  ticket,  $3;  adult's  single  admission,  50  cents ;  chil- 
dren's single  admission.  25  cents. 

Members  of  the  Institute  entitled  to  season  tickets  at  half 
rates. 

Full  information  given  or  sent  on  application  to  the  A». 
sistant  Secretary,  31  Post  Street. 

W.  P.  STOUT,  Sec"y.  P.  B.  CORNWALL,  Pres't. 

J.  H.  G1LMORE,  Sup't.    J.  H.  CULVER,  Ass't  Sec'y. 


^ANKVAlrT 


AT    SACRAMENTO 

September  6 -lo1"1 1886 
CommoS/oos-  ^position 
jsunmng:  Mom/^ock 
A  GRAND  EXhi&t,  bounds  ■ 
PRODUCTS  UCS|  HONOF  PACIFIC  COAST 
ADDRESS:  THE  SECRETARY 
FOR  PREMIUM  LISTS  AND 
OTHER     INFORMATION. 

fectwin  FcMitA.eJessefl.Can: 

SECBEXAB.^  PRESIDENT. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PKOF.  Be  FIL1PPE,  graduate  of  the  Acadcmiesof 
Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  in 
Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  "  Unique"  method  of  acquiring  foreign 
languages,  where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice. Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free  to  scholars. 
Apply  from  10  to  11  A.  M.,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  q  P.  m. 


UNIVERSITY  OFJHE  PACIFIC. 

Situated  on    the    Ballroad,   midMny    between 
San  Jose  anil  Santa  Clara. 

FOUNDED  1831.      TWENTY-TWO  PROFESSORS 
AND   INSTRUCTORS. 

Four  full  college  courses,  leading  to  degrees  of  A.B., 
L.B.,  Ph.B.,and  B.  S. 

Post-graduate  courses  conducting  todegree  of  Ph.D. 

Complete  preparatory  courses  connecting  with  classes  in 
college.     The  fullest  business  course  in  the  State 

A  four-years'  conservatory  of  music  course. 

All  classes  open  to  both  sexes. 

Board,  tuition,  washing,  and  incidentals  for  young  ladies 
in  College  Hall,  $250  per  year ;  for  young  men  and  coys  in 
East  Hall — the  new  building — the  same. 

Fall  term  opens  August  nth.  For  further  information 
address  the  President,  C.  C.  STRATTON,  San  Jose,  Cal, 


FIELD  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

1835  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Address    MRS.    R.    G.    KNOX,    Proprietor,    or  MISS 
FRANCES  A.  DEAN,  Principal. 
The  Fifteenth  Year  will  begin  Wednesday,  July  28,  1886 


MISS  WEST'S  SCHOOL  FOR  CIRLS, 

1600  TAN  NESS  AVENUE, 

The  next  term  will  begin  Monday,  August  2d.  1886. 

Students  wishing  to  fit  for  College  please  make  application 

as  soon  as  possible. 


CITY  COLLEGE,  110  HAM. HI  STREET, 

The  next  term  of  this  old  and  well-known  institution  will 
open  on  Monday,  July  13.  1SSU.  Thorough  instruc- 
tion in  English,  classical,  and  modern  languages.  A  Kin* 
dergarten  for  young  children.  Address  REV.  JAMES 
MATTHEWS,  Principal. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

RALSTON  nOHSE. 

English,  French,  and  German.  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  Children.  isaaPincSt. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.  S.   B.  GAMBIK. 

Christmas  Term  villi  begin  Monday,  July  i%. 


THE     ON  LY 

COOKING   STOVE 


GAS 


WITH   A   WATER-BUR. 


Heats  water  with  the  same  Gas  used  in  Cooking,  and  qu«  li- 
ly.    Manufactured  at  103  Fremont  Street. 


WALL  papers; 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.   W.   CLAIM*   &  CO. 

"ir.  nnd  Ml  Market  Street. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC   SYSTEM.) 


Trains  leave,  aud  are  due  lo  arrive  al. 
S-H    FRAMISCO. 


LEAVE 

(for) 

I  ruin  July  16,  1*86. 

ARRIVE 

(from) 

,o 

D  -ron 

*S  oo  \ 

10.10  A. 
6.10  p. 
6.40  p. 
'10.40  A. 
5.40  p. 

IO.IO    A. 
"8.40    A. 

6.1c  p. 
■7.40   p. 

IO.4O    A. 

3.40  p. 

1I.IO    A. 

5.40    P. 

6.40    P. 

6.40    P. 

5.40    P. 
Il.IO   A. 
IO.IO   A. 

*6.oo  A. 

'3.40    P. 
13.40    P 
9.4O    A. 

5.4O    P. 

"7.40    P. 

""10.40   A. 

-7.40    P. 

oo   p 

7.30  a. 
•3. JO    P. 
8.30   A. 
4.00    P. 

•5.OO    P. 

.    Hazel  Creek,  Redding,  &  Portland. 
. .  Gait,  via  Martinez 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

'I.30    A. 
3.30    P. 

..Mihon 

. .  Mojave,  Deming,  El  Paso,  and  East 

3.OO    P. 
7.3O   A. 
7.30    A. 
7.30    A. 
8.30    A. 
3.OO    P. 
4.OO    P. 
'  1  .  C-J     P. 
8.30    A. 

. .  Red  Bluff,  via  Marysville 

..Sacramento,  via  Benicia 

"             via  Li  verm  ore 

"            via  Benicia 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers. 

3.00    P. 

8.30   A. 
•$.30    A. 
•3.3O    P. 
'9-30   A. 

..  .Stockton,  via   Livermore 

; '         via  Martinez 

"         via  Martinez 

SAUCELITO  — SAX  RAFAEL  —  SAJi  QFEXTIN, 

NORTH  PACIFIC  J30AST  RAILROAD. 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday*  April  11th,  1886,  and  until 
further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  SAUCELITO  and  SAN 
RAFAEL  (week  days) — 7.30,   9.20,   11.00  A.  M.,  3.15,  4.45,  j 
6.00  p.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  tu.oo,  11.30  a.  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6-3° 
p.  M.     Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.40  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.15,  7.45,  9-20:  11.30  A.M.,  3.05,  4.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— S.oo,  10.05  A-  M->  12-00  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  4-45. 
6.30  p.  M.     Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  6.15  p.  M. 


a  for  morning. 


p  tor  attemoon. 


From  Sun  Francisco,  dully. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— '6.00,  "6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo,  8.30, 
9.00,    9.30,    10. co,    10.30,    11. 00,    11.30,    12.00,    12.30,    1.00, 

I.30,  2.00,  2.3O,  3-00,  3-30,  4.OO,  4.30,5.00,  5.3O,  6.00,6.30, 

7.00,  S. 00,  g.oo,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00. 
To  FRUIT  VALE— '6.00,  '6.30,  '7.00,  '7.30,  "S.oo,  '8.30, 

'3.30,  *4-oo,  '4.30,  *5-oo,  '5.30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 
To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)—  "9.30  a.  m.,  6.30,  12.00 

M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  '8.30,  9.00, 
9.30,  io.oo,  tio.30,  n. 00,  In. 30,  12.00,  I12.30, 1. 00,  ti-3o, 
2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8-oo, 
9.00,  10.00.  11. 00,  12.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  "7.30,  8,oo,  '8.30, 9.00, 
9.30,  10.00,  110.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  2 
3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 
10.00,  11.00,  12.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY~*6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  tS.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  io.oo,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  "4.30,  5.00, 
*5-30,  6.00,  ^6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  dully. 

?rom  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  "6.53,  *7-23.  *7-53.  'S.23, 
•8.53,  %23,  "T0.20   %.23,  V53,  *s-23,  *5-53.  *6-23.  *6-53. 

'rom°'FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)—  '5.20,   '5.50,  16.50, 

Ja,ao,  '3-20. 
■'row   EAST   OAKLAND— -5.30,  *6.oo.  6.30,  7-00.  7-3°. 

8.00,  6.30,9.00,9.30,  10.00,10.30,11.00,11.30,12.00,12.30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30.  6.oo, 

6.30,  7.00,  7-57.  8.57.  9-57.  i°-57- 
■'rom   BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland, 
'rom  ALAMEDA— '52S,  '5.58,   *6.a3,  6.58,  '7.22,   7.58, 

•8.28,  8.58.9.28,9.58,  I10.28,  10.58,  In. 23,  11.58,  I12.2S, 

12.58,  ti"23,  1.58,  2.58,  3.28,  3.58,  4.28,  4. 58,  5.28,  5.58, 

6.23,  6.3i,  7.58,  8.58,  ^.58,  10.58. 
flvt|'rom  BERKELEY— *s. 23,  *5-53,  ^6.23,  6.53,  *7-2.i,  7-53. 

•3.21,  3.53,  y.23,  9.53,  J10.23,  10.53,  t".23,  11-53-  !2-53- 

1-53.  2-53.  3-23.  3-53.  4-23.  4-53.  5-23.  5-53.  6.23,  6.55,  7.53, 
***•    8-53    9-5.1.  10.53. 

'rom  WEbT  BERKELEY— -5.53,  '6.23,  6.53,  '723,  7-53. 

8-53.  9-23.  "9-53.  i°-53.  Ji2-53.  i-53i  2-53.  3-53.  4-5.;.  *5-«3i 

5.53,  '6.23,  6.53. 

Creek  KouCe. 

'rom  SAN   FRANCISCO— *7-'5.  9-15.  "-*5.  >-*5.  3-15. 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


1  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Lick  Observatory. 


L  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tki.  Agt. 


>  CO  M  FA  NYiTNgal 

TIME    SCHEDULE. 


8.30  A. 
IO.4O  A. 
II.30   A. 

3.30    P. 

4.25  P. 
'   5.15    P- 

6.30  P. 
II.45    P- 


8.30  A. 
IO.40  A. 
3.30  P. 
4-25    P- 


IO.40   A. 

3-3Q  p- 


IO.4O   A, 
3.30    P. 


10.40  a.  I  ...Soledad,  Kings,  &  Way  Stations  .  |      6.00  p. 


t7;o  a. 

IO.40   A. 

i3-3Q  P- 
'Q-4Q  A. 
Sunday 
'o»  Sun 
reti 
foa  Sat  1 


Commencing  May  2,  1886. 


.San  Mateo.   Redwood,  and. 
Menlo   Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 
t  Sta 


.Principal  Way  Stations. 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 
. . .  Salinas,  and  Monterey  . . . 


. . . .  Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall 
. .  Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel . , 
....  .(Capitola)  and  Santa  Cni2. . 


.  .Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz. . 
(Sunday  Excursion) 


.Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos 6 


6.28  A. 

■    8.IO   A. 

9.03  A. 
*I0.02  A. 
*  3-36  P 
t  4-59   *• 

6.00  p, 
I  7-5o 
t  8.15 


9.03  A. 
'I0.02  A. 
•    3.36    P. 

6.00    P. 


t8.55 


__ — Morning.  P. — Afternoon. 

Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

I  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 


EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
'ok  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday   Mobning;  good  for 

return  same  day. 
'08  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
'alencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
iotel. 
L  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Apt 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


.8  Po.t  St.  and  8.  If.  cor.  Powell  and  Sutter. 


From  SAUCELITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.45,  3.15,  10.00  A.  M.j  12.05,  3-45i  5-25  P-  M- 

(Sundays) — 8.40,  10.45  *-  M-i  12.40,  2.15,  4.00,  5.30,  7.15 
p.  M.     Extra  trips  on  Saturday  at  2.30  and  6.50  p.  M. 


THROUGH   TRAINS. 

1.31)  A.  .11.,  Daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from  San  Francisco 
for   Ingram's   and  intermediate   stations.      Returning,  ' 
leaves  Ingram's  at  12.50  p.  h.,  arrives  at  San  Francisco  ' 
at  5.55  p.m.  I 

1.40  P.  >!.,  (Saturdays  only).  Excursion  Train   from  San 
Francisco  tor  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.     Re- 
turning, leaves  Ingram's  (Monday*  only)  at  5.00  a.  m.,  -, 
arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  10.30  A,  M 

8.00  A.  >I. .  (Sundays  only),   Excursion  Train   Ir   ...   San  I 
Francisco  for  Fairfax,  Camp  Taylor,  Point  Reyes,  To- 
males,    Ingram's,   and   intermdiate  stations.      Return- 
ing, arrives  in  aan  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  m. 

EXCURSION   RATES. 

Thirty  Day  Excursion — Round-trip  Tickets,  to  all  stations 
north  o!  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduction 
from  single  tariff  rate. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion — Round-trip  ticketssold  on  1 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  following 
Monday:  Camp  Taylor,    $1.75;    Point  Reyes,  $2.00;  To- 
males,  $3;  Ingram's,  $4. 

Sunday  Excursion — Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  Sundays  | 
only:  Camp  Taylor,  51-50;  Point  Reyes,  $1.75;  Tomales, 
$2.50;  Ingram's.  S3. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stagi^  leave  Ingram's  daily  (except  Sundays)  for   Stew- 
art's Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 

JNO.  W.  COLEMAN,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,   foot   of  Market   Street 
south   side,  at 

8.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stations.      Parlor  Car. 

2.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.      Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.    Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  SantaCrus. 

S3  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $2.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

8.00  A.  H..  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
3.30  a.  m.  and  4.30  p.  m    trains  connect  with  trains  at  San 

Jose  for  New  Almadcn  and  points  on  the  Almaden  branch. 
8.30  a.  m.  and  2.30  p.  m.  trains  connect  with  stage  at  Los 

Gatos  for  Congress  Springs. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda* 

§6.00,  §6.30,  57.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.3a,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  m.,  12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
3.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  p-  M- 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
land— §5.30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 
10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  n. 30  a.  m.,  12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30, 
2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4-30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  n-45  p-  M- 

From  lligh  Street,  Alameda— §5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7-46,  3.16  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  10.46, 11. 16, 
11.46  a.  is.,  12.16,  12.46,    1. 16,   1.46,   2.16,  2.46,   s.16,  3.46, 

4.16,  4.46,  5-l6,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16,   IO.3I,   II. 31  P.M. 

§  Sundays  excepted. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHiP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For   HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA. 

City  of  Peking August  l',al  '•!'.  H. 

City  or  Sydney Angust  31,  at  'i  P.  M. 

City  or  Kiotle  Janeiro Sept.  31,  at  ■.'  P.M. 

City  of  New  York October  9,  at  '£  P.  31. 

City  or  Peking October  30,  at  *  P.  M. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokahamaand  return  at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  calling  at  Mex- 
ican and  Cenu-al   American   Ports,  8th,   lath,  33d,  and 

30th  of  each  month,   at  10  a.  m.     For  ports  of  call,  see 
daily  papers. 

Tickets  to  New  York  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Cabin, 
$75 ;  Steerage,  $30.  Passengers  booked  through  to  and 
from  Europe  by  any  line. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST_STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

The  steamers  MEXICO  and  QUEEN  OF  THE  PA- 
CIFIC, for  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND 
ports,  at  9  a.  m.,  every  Friday. 

The  Puget  Sound  steamers  sailing  July  p,  23,  Aug.  6,  20, 
Sept.  3.  17,  connect  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  steamers 
IDAHOand  ANCON  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAV10TA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN, 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  about  every  second  day. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m.— CITY  OF  CHES- 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


Of  all  Shakespeare's  female  characters,  the  one 
ahich  is  the  most  sympathetic  to  reader  and  spectator 
is  Juliet.  This  is,  however,  not  because  she  is  more 
graphically  or  forcibly  drawn  than  others  of  his  hero- 
ines, but  because  there  is  in  her,  and  in  her  actions 
and  misfortunes,  more  claim  to  the  attention  and 
compassion  than  there  is  in  the  others.  We  are  ap- 
palled by  I-ady  Macbeth,  while  we  are  lost  in  won- 
derment at  her  daring  ;  we  respect  the  unstained 
purity  of  Isabella;  we  an  laugh  and  be  merry  with 
Beatrice  and  Rosalind,  while  Ophelia  and  Desdemona 
excite  our  pity.  But  with  none  of  them  can  we  so 
thoroughly  identify  our  own  feelings  and  our  own 
passions  as  with  those  of  Juliet,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  feelings  and  passions  which  are  evolved 
fruni  the  love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  reason  of 
this  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
all  been  young,  and  that  there  few  who  can  not  look 
back  with  pleasure,  not  untouched  with  sadness,  to 
that  happy  time  when  life  was  opening  brightly,  as 
we  thought,  before  us,  and  when  every  possession 
necessary  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  the  future 
seemed  to  be  in  our  grasp.  In  such  a  way  we  see 
Juliet's  life  open  before  her,  and  the  sympathy  with 
which  we  watch  her  unalloyed  happiness  in  the  earlier 
scenes  is  only  deepened,  not  withdrawn,  when  we  are 
forced  to  witness  every  pleasure  of  her  existence 
gradually  removed  from  her,  and  to  see  misfortune 
upon  misfortune  heaped  upon  her  head,  until  at  last 
they  culminate  in  death.  When  she  first  comes  be- 
fore us  she  possesses  every  gift  that  nature  can  endow 
a  woman  with.  She  has  youth,  the  untainted  youth 
of  childhood  almost,  for  we  are  told  with  scrupulous 
exactness  that  she  is  "a  fortnight  and  odd  days" 
under  fourteen.  She  is  innocent  and  she  is  beautiful 
—beautiful  with  a  "  beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth 
too  dear."  She  seems  to  bear  about  her  something 
of  the  charm  that  pertains  to  the  country  wherein  she 
lives — seems  to  be  a  creature  fitted  to  dwell  in  a 
flower-laden  land,  the  very  air  of  which  is  balmy  with 
the  perfume  of  roses  and  violets.  She  has  been  care- 
fully nurtured  by  parents  who  had  scarce  thought 
blest  thai  "God  had  sent  them  but  this  only  child." 
She  has  had  every  desire  attended  to  by  faithful  ser- 
vants. There  is  but  one  thing  wanting,  and,  so  in- 
nocent is  she,  that  up  to  the  moment  when  Romeo 
crosses  her  path,  that  want  has  been  unperceived  by 
her.  But  when  he  does  come — he  who  alone  among 
all  the  men  who  have  visited  her  fathers  house  has 
had  the  power  to  rivet  her  attention,  stir  the  pulses 
of  her  young  heart,  and  warm  into  passionate  thrill 
the  blood  in  her  veins — then  a  flame  is  lighted  in  her 
breast  that  is  unquenched  until  the  dark  ending  of 
both  their  lives.  There  are  those  who  have  objected 
that  she  gives  her  love  too  soon— gives  it  almost  un- 
asked for — and  that  by  so  doing  she  is  unmaidenly. 
But  it  would  seeni  as  if  this  were  hyper-criticism. 
She  is  struck  by  Romeo's  gallant  bearing  at  her 
house,  by  his  youth  and  good  looks,  and  by 
his  admiration  of  her,  expressed  not  only  by  his 
words,  but  by  the  fact  that  he  will  not  dance,  but 
stands  apart  watching  her,  and  her  eager  craving  for 
love  becomes  fixed  upon  him.  But  there  is  nothing 
unmaidenly  in  this,  nor  in  their  first  conversation, 
when  he  takes  her  hand  and  kisses  her— for  it  is  of 
the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Had  she  not  been  so 
struck  then,  perhaps,  she  would  have  belied  her  youth 
and  girlish  innocence.  What,  indeed,  can  be  more 
uaiiir.il  than  her  subsequent  behavior  after  they  met? 
She  retires  to  her  Own  chamber  when  the  guests  are 
gone,  and,  leaning  out  of  her  window  in  the  cool 
summer  night,  she  gives  herself  up  to  reflection,  and 
that  the  man  whom  she  has  lately  seen  was 
not  an  enemy  of  her  bouse.  She  little  dreamed  of 
his  presence  in  the  garden  below  her  balcony.  She 
can  not  know  that  he  has  been  venturesome  enough 
'II.  an'!  that  lie  is  there  listening  to 
I  ution— he,  whose  image  is  at  the  moment 
uppermost  in  her  thoughts.     Not  even  when 

that  he  is  below,  and,  from  so  being  below,  in 
peril  of  hi-,  life    a  fact  which  ike  him  of 

lets  account  in   her  eyes  — will  she  at  once  yield  to 
I  words  of  love  to  her,  tell  i  ha  (r.mkly 
!  estly  enough  that  she  has  won  his  I. 
no  reply  to  his  advui 
appears  dazed,  and  only  curious  to  know  how  he  can 
have  found  his  way  to  her  garden,  or  con< 

ninent  (Linger  in  being  there.     But  at  last  she 
gives  in,  begging  him  not  to  "impute  ihll 
to  light  bent  and  pur- 

pose  arc  bona 

Considering  the  necessity  for  swift  action  in  all  plays 
—a  necessity  of  which  no  dramatic  author    . 
belter  aware  than   Shakespeare,  who  never  drags  for 
one  moment  In  his  progress  from  tl 

ith,  both  of  Romeo  and 


Juliet,  and  considering  their  race,  its  ardent  tempera- 
ment of  precocious  growth,  the  land  in  which  they 
lived,  and  the  dangers  and  impediments  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  it  can  hardly  be  urged  that 
she  is  too  precipitate  in  plighting  her  love  to  him. 
A  drama  can  not  be  as  diffuse  as  a  poem  or  a  noveL 
The  rapidity  of  its  action  must  not  be  demurred  to 
because  whole  pages  are  not  given  to  minute  descrip- 
tions, character  analyses,  and  trifling  incidents.  The 
spectators  or  readers  of  plays  are  supposed  to  assist 
the  author  and  the  actors  by  discriminate  reflection 
of  their  own.  From  the  moment  of  her  marriage 
with  Romeo,  we  have  to  cease  participating  in  the  hap- 
piness of  Juliet's  love,  and  to  commence  bestowing 
our  sympathy  on  her  for  the  misfortunes  which  crowd 
upon  her.  The  spell  of  enjoyment  that  is  cast  upon 
her  one  day  is  rudely  shattered  in  the  next.  She  is 
happy  beyond  all  thought  at  becoming  his  honorable 
wife,  perhaps  childishly  happy  at  being  secretly 
united  to  him;  and  before  the  night  comes,  in  which 
their  union  is  to  be  sealed  by  the  gift  of  her  virginity, 
she  learns  that  he  is  banished  from  her— banished 
for  the  death  of  one  of  her  family  to  a  spot  to  which 
she  has  no  power  of  accompanying  him,  and  that  the 
first  taste  of  earthly  bliss  is  to  be  the  last.  He  will 
be  as  lost  to  her  as  though  he  were  dead.  To  her, 
young  and  innocent,  knowing  nothing  of  the  world 
that  exists  beyond  the  walls  of  Verona,  the  shock  is 
terrible.  Her  eagerness  for  the  day  to  pass  that 
separates  her  from  her  husband  is  in  one  moment 
turned  into  the  terrible  knowledge  that  the  night  will 
but  bring  him  a  doomed  man  before  her,  that  his 
stay  v,  ill  but  last  through  the  shades  of  darkness,  and 
that  with  the  early  morn  he  will  leave  her — a  parting, 
the  duration  of  which,  to  her,  is  eternal.  But  her 
sorrows  make  her  a  woman,  a  loving  woman  borne 
down  by  affliction,  yet  strong  in  her  grief;  a  woman 
determined  not  to  impede  that  which  has  been 
thought  best  to  be  done  ;  a  wife  who  does  not  shrink 
from  the  terrors  of  lying  stupefied  in  the  mausoleum  of 
her  ancestors,  if  by  so  doing  she  will  regain  her  hus- 
band. It  is  not  strange  that  when  she  parts  with 
him  her  soul  almost  dies  within  her,  and  that,  mad 
with  despair  and  frenzied  by  fear,  she  swallows 
the  friar's  potion  and  falls  into  a  sleep  from  which 
the  waking  is  to  her  unknown.  And  what  a  waking 
it  is !  Could  any  mind  conceive  greater  horrors !  She 
awakes  ;  a  few  brief  seconds  of  joy,  and  a  desperate 
act  of  self-destruction.  Poor  child  !  misery  has  at 
last  emptied  its  fill  upon  her,  unhappiness  has  done 
its  worst ;  they  have  robbed  her  of  her  youth,  of  her 
lover  ;  nothing  now  remains  but  the  last  sacrifice  of 
life.  The  awfulness  of  her  surroundings  is  too  much 
to  bear.  She  is  in  the  vault  of  death  and  contagion 
— a  situation  fearful  enough  in  itself,  yet  one  for 
which  she  was  prepared  ;  but  she  is  not  prepared  for 
what  else  she  sees.  By  her  side  is  Romeo,  whom  she 
thought  safe  in  Mantua,  dying,  dead,  with  the  drained 
cup  of  poison  closed  in  his  hand  ;  near  her  is  Paris, 
stabbed;  and  her  one  friend,  the  friar,  is  there,  dis- 
tracted with  grief  and  remorse,  and  about  to  take 
flight.  She  sees  that  she  is  now  indeed  "  past  hope, 
past  cure,  past  help."  But  she,  too,  can  be  brave  ; 
can,  with  every  trust  in  life  destroyed,  with  the  love 
of  youth  gone,  and  the  expectancy  of  the  future  shat- 
tered in  that  one  waking  moment,  nerve  herself  to 
the  only  inevitable  refuge  from  her  sufferings.  But 
how  for  the  means  of  release  from  despised  existence  ? 
His  lips  are  dry,  the  vial  is  empty  ;  and  then,  as  her 
feeble  hands  stray  over  his  lifeless  body,  they  touch 
his  dagger — his  "happy  dagger" — and  her  face  is 
illumined  with  a  gleam  of  joy,  for  with  its  plunge 
into  her  heart  her  freedom  is  come.  Thus  passes 
away  the  embodiment  of  the  most  beautiful  concep- 
tion of  a  tender,  loving  woman  that  a  poet's  mind 
ever  gave  birth  to. 


To  understand  and  illustrate  this  masterpiece  of 
Shakespeare's  poetic  passion,  the  actress  must  pos- 
sess a  high  degree  of  both  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment. The  insufficiency  of  both  these  qualities  in 
Margaret  Mather  is  to  be  noted.  She  has  what  is 
called  native  talent,  is  possessed  of  a  certain  sort  of 
stage  beauty,  has  a  native  assurance  which  is  invinci- 
ble, and  has  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  school  of 
effective  acting.  She  has  a  voice  the  tones  of  which 
are  singularly  suited  to  sympathetic  speech  ;  she  has 
energy  and  spirit ;  but  these  qualities  are,  as  it  were, 
wasted  in  affectation  and  mannerisms.  A  Shake- 
spearean actress  can  not  be  created.  She  must  be 
evolved— evolved  from  artistic  development..  With 
her  undoubted  talents,  Margaret  Mather  would  make 
in  time  a  good  actress,  if  she  had  but  chosen  a  differ- 
ent path  to  fame— tin-  path  of  education,  of  artistic 
associations,  of  hard  work,  physical  and  menial. 
She  chose  one  that  ma)  be  termed  the  commercial 
path— the  path  of  advertisement  and  humbug.  By 
it  she  baa  reached  financial  prosperity  and  notoriety. 
By  the  other  way  she  would  have  reached  artistic  ex- 
li  ll  B  pity,  for  in  her  are  unmistakable 
signs  of  li  v,  and  of  bold,  fi 

ersof  execution,  Still,  compari  d  with  many  of  the 
Juliets  with  which  the  American  public  is  familiar, 
that  of  Margaret  Malha  ranks  high  In  many  re- 
scenea  <>\  the  play,  affectation 
la  the  Inevitabli  result  oi  an  itterapi  to  conceal  per- 
wnal  maturity  in  l  unption  of  extreme  youthful- 

M  .   ;<>  the  balcony  scene,  lacks 

lne  P0"1  Ion  of  the  know- 

ing wom  .  .  her  voice  tremu- 
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pectancy  of  the  innocent  girL  And  yet  in  manner 
there  is  an  effort,  painfully  artificial,  of  naivete\  But 
with  the  quick  ripening  of  Juliet's  womanhood,  under 
the  weight  of  her  sorrows,  comes  better  work  from 
the  actress.  There  is  a  flash  of  dramatic  power  in 
the  line  "  Blistered  be  thy  tongue,"  in  answer  to  the 
nurse's  "Shame  come  to  Romeo!"  in  the  scene 
where  the  death  of  Tybalt  is  announced.  The  po- 
tion scene  is  a  good  exhibition  of  dramatic  intensity 
and  dramatic  spontaneity  for  which  the  artificiality  of 
the  preceding  scenes  did  not  prepare  one.  From  this 
scene  on  to  the  end  there  are  in  Margaret  Mather's 
acting  the  indications  of  latent  imagination  to  be  de- 
tected. It  seems  as  if  the  woman,  misjudging  her 
own  native  talents,  is  submitting  herself  to  a  disci- 
pline which  she  does  not  understand,  in  matters  the 
full  import  of  which  she  has  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  grasp.  The  Romeo  of  Paulding  is  melodramatic 
and  not  romantic.  He  has  a  sonorous  voice,  which 
he  uses  in  exaggerated  modulation.  He  acts,  or 
rather  over-acts,  the  part  with  a  plethora  of  poses 
and  altitudes.  The  scenic  frame  of  this  production 
is  a  disappointment. 


When  Pailleron's  "  Le  Monde  oil  Ton  s'Ennuie" 
was  presented  to  an  audience  comprising  "  tout 
Paris"  by  such  artists  as  Got,  Coquelin.  Delaunay, 
Madeline  Brohan,  Reichemberg,  Broisat,  andSamary, 
it  was  an  instantaneous  success.  An  enthusiastic 
critic  dubbed  it  "a  nineteenth  century  edition  of 
'  Les  Femmes  Savantes.'  "  Another,  equally  enthu- 
siastic, spoke  of  it  as  a  worthy  successor  of  "Les 
Preeieuses  Ridicules."  It  is  a  play  of  characteriza- 
tion--a  satire  upon  a  certain  phase  of  society.  After 
the  first  representation  the  "tout  Paris"  declared 
that  the  characters  were  taken  from  real  life  and 
found  prototypes  for  every  personage — Mme.  Adam 
for  this  one,  M.  Caro  for  that  one.  The  author  de- 
nied these  allegations  with  some  emphasis.  In  his 
preface  to  the  published  edition  he  says;  "That  per- 
sonalities have  been  discovered  in  this  comedy,  I  am 
not  surprised ;  personalities  are  always  found  in  com- 
edies of  character,  just  as  maladies  are  discovered  in 
medical  books.  The  truth  is,  I  have  no  more  aimed 
at  an  individual  than  at  a  whole  roomful  of  them.  I 
have  taken  the  trails  out  of  which  I  have  constructed 
my  types  in  salons  and  from  individuals ;  but  where 
would  you  wish  me  to  lake  them?  And  they  are  so 
much  types  and  so  little  portraits  that  each  of  them 

has  received  five  different  names Comedy 

has  its  rights,  limited  by  good  taste  and  that  self-re- 
speci  which  causes  one  to  respect  others.  My  con- 
science tells  me  I  have  not  passed  that  limit."  This 
comedy  is  a  gem.  In  its  study  of  character  it  is  as 
minute  as  a  Meissonnier.  The  text  is  brilliancy  itself, 
comparable  only  to  the  writings  of  Moliere.  The 
adaptation  of  this  play  in  English  is  a  task  which  sev- 
eral writers  have  attempted,  but  no  version  has  been 
successful  except  the  one  played  by  Palmer's  artists. 
It  was  a  long  while  before  any  English  writer  at- 
tempted an  adaptation,  which  delay  called  forth  from 
the  London  World  the  truthful  comment  that  "  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  English  version  of  this  work, 
played  with  success  in  almost  every  other  European 
language,  shows  how  unintelligent  we  are  in  our  deal- 
ings with   the  French  stage Because  it  has 

not  a  conventional  plot,  which,  like  a  tailor's  dummy, 
can  be  dressed  in  the  garb  of  any  nationality,  it  is 
useless  on  this  side  of  the  silver  streak."  Several 
Americans  tried  their  hands  at  it,  one  of  them  Paul 
Potter,  the  editor  of  that  notorious  New  York  weekly, 
Toivn  Topics.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Clinton  Stu- 
art—a well-known  correspondent  who  writes  under 
the  name  of  "  Walsingham,"  and  who  wrote  from 
Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  original  production,  that 
"  an  adaptation  would  have  to  be  very  carefully  and 
skillfully  made" — to  succeed  with  Mrs.  Julia  Campbell 
Ver  Planck,  a  writer  of  note,  in  making  a  play  out  of 
Pailleron's  delicious  sketch,  in  which,  though  there 
was  a  complete  transformation  of  locale  and  charac- 
ter, the  essential  qualities  of  "  Le  Monde  oil  Ton 
s'Ennuie"  were  preserved.  In  "Our  Society"  we 
have  the  incisive  satire  of  the  French  play,  its  scintil- 
lations of  wit,  and  its  epigrammatic  brilliancy — quint- 
essences of  French  esprit,  applied  to  scenes  of  indig- 
enous character  enacted  by  realistic,  natural  beings 
of  unmistakable  American  nationality.  En  passant, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  of  late  there  has  crept  into 
English  translations  of  French  writings  a  frothy  spirit 
of  ease  and  fluency  which  is  very  much  akin  to  French 
esprit.  The  dialogue  of  "  Our  Society  "  is  testimony 
to  the  point.  In  the  lines  there  is  delicacy  of  sugges- 
tion, covert  meaning,  sparkle,  airiness,  volatile  wit, 
qualities  which  are  not  commonly  associated  with 
English.  In  the  character-drawing  there  is  admira- 
ble work.  Sylvia  is  a  type  as  delicious  as  it  is  true. 
It  is  only  of  late  years  that  we  have  had  the  American 
girl  truthfully  depicted  in  literature— for  which  we 
have  to  thank  the  so-called  Boston  school  of  novel- 
ists. And  as  yet,  on  the  stage,  Sylvia  stands  almost 
alone  as  a  characterization  of  the  same  being.  Fu- 
Si  nla  I  ach  and  Eureka  Grubb  are  villainous  carica- 
tures, but  Sylvia  Spencer  is  a  representative  portrait. 
It  seems  impossible  ihat  two  such  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can persons  as  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Sylvia  could  have 
been  originated  by  any  but  an  American  author.  It 
is  only  in  a  few  details  thai  the  work  of  adaptation  is 
I  bare  LS  a  suppression  of  the  facts  of  Syl- 
via's unfortunate  antecedents;  there  is  an  evident 
change  [n  the  actual  relations  of  Rae,  the  poet,  and 
i       Grey,  and  In  the  dialogue  there  are  at  times 


flashes  of  thought  that  are  unmistakably  of  French 
origin.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  rare  work,  and  acted,  as  ii 
is,  by  a  troupe  of  competent  artists,  it  is  a  ireat  to  an 
intelligent  and  cultured  audience.  For  it  is  acted 
most  admirably,  with  a  display  of  individual  talent  in 
characteristic  assimilation  and  of  precision  in  ensem- 
ble, resulting  in  a  performance  of  that  degree  of  nat- 
uralness which  is  associated  with  the  performances 
of  Daly's  in  New  York,  the  Burg  Theater  in  Vienna, 
and  the  Theatre  Francais  in  Paris.  The  honors  of 
the  aciing  are  easily  won  by  Miss  Annie  Russell, 
whose  Sylvia  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  bits  of  ingenue 
aciing  any  stage  can  boast  of.  It  is  a  difficult  rOle 
to  play,  for  the  slightest  over-accentuation  would  im- 
pair its  truthfulness.  As  she  plays  it,  there  is  not  one 
of  us  who  can  not  wake  from  our  memories  some 
young  girl  who  might  have  served  as  a  model  for 
the  adaptor.  Such  a  performance  as  "  Our  Society  " 
wipes  out  many  unpleasant  recollections  of  brutal 
melodrama,  vulgar  minstrelsy,  and  coarse  horse-play 
farce  thai  are  associated  with  our  theatre-going. 

Cabai  h  ii  . 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


'  Leah, 


Miss  Margaret  Mather  plays  the  title  rule  in 
ihe  Forsaken,"  at  the  Bush  Street,  next  week. 

"  L'ncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  next  week,  at  the  Alcazar, 
with  bloodhounds  specially  imported  from  the  Easfl 

The  Panorama  of  Waterloo,  on  the  corner  of  Ma- 
son and  Eddy  streets,  is  being  viewed  by  large  crowds 
of  Eastern  visitors. 

The  Kiralfy  Company  are  announced  to  occupy 
the  California  Theatre  next  December.  Until  then 
the  theatre  will  probably  remain  closed. 

Duffs  Opera  Company,  an  organization  which  has 
been  producing  a  number  of  light  operas  at  the  Stan- 
dard Theatre,   in    New  York,  will  follow  the  Palmi 
Company  at  the  Bildwin. 

Harry  Eytinge,  the  Capulet  with  Margaret  Mather, 
is  an  old-time  Californian.     Many  will  remember  his 
Richard  HI.  in  the  circus  version  of  the  play,  pro- 
duced in  the  '70's  in    Dockenll's  circus,   on  Sutter  1 
Street,  above  Montgomery. 

In  the  Duff  troupe,  which  follows  the  Palmer  com- 
pany at  the  Baldwin,  the  San  Francisco  public  will 
greet  with  pleasure  Charles  W.  Dungan,  whose 
successful  career  as  a  light  opera  baritone  has  been  a] 
source  of  gratification  to  his  many  friends. 

The  McKee  Rankin  management  and  the  -\ ndi- 
cate  of  players  at  the  California  Theatre  have  col 
lapsed.  The  actors  and  actresses  of  the  California 
Theatre  Company  are  taking  in  all  the  other  theatres. 
They  are  not  exactly  cheerful  in  appearance. 

"  The  Mikado  "  will  be  continued  at  theTivoli  and 
at  the  Standard  Theatre  next  week.  At  the  Litter 
place,  the  interpolations  and  "gags"  in  ihe  libretto, 
and  the  transpositions  in  the  music  are  wonderful  to 
hear;  in  fact,  the  performance  offers  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  that  expressive  but  slangy  word,  "snap." 

E.  M.  Holland,  of  the  Palmer  Company,  is  a 
brother  of  Joseph  Holland  of  the  California  Theatre, 
who,  by-the-bye,  takes  a  benefit  to-morrow  evening. 
George  Holland,  who  was  here  a  few  years  ago,  is 
another  brother.  They  are  sons  of  old  George  Hol- 
land, the  comedian  at  Wallack's  for  ever  so  many 
years. 

Tom  Keene,  who  is  well  on  the  road  to  recovery 
from  his  long  illness,  will  probably  star  again  next 
season.  His  manager  has  engaged  Helen  Tracy  as 
his  principal  support.  Miss  Tracy  was  born  in  Flor- 
ida, but  she  lived  in  Sacramento  from  her  infam 
until  she  went  on  the  stage  in  1867.  She  was 
leading  lady  during  the  Kiralfy "s  last  season  at  ihe 
California. 

The  splendor  which  marked  the  production  of 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  in  New  York,  at  the  L'nion 
Square  Theatre,  has  not  been  reproduced  here.  The 
costumes  show  use,  All  the  scenery  is  not  set— the' 
stage  being  too  narrow,  and  principally  too  shallow, 
for  the  several  scenes.  There  are  comparatively  but 
few  supernumeraries  employed,  and,  all  in  all,  there 
is  little  to  suggest  what  was  considered  in  New  York 
a  marvelous  production. 

Miss  Fortescue  will  arrive  in  New  York  next  month, 
and  begin  her  American  season  at  the  Lyceum  Thea- 
tre.    She  required  a  guarantee  of  ten  thousand  d< 
lars  to  be  placed  to  her  credit  with  her  London 
er  before  she  would  consent  lo  leave  England,  wh 
before  she  won  ten  thousand  pounds  in  her  breach 
promise  suil  against  Lord  Garmoyle,  she  was  content 
to  receive  two  pounds  a  week  at  the  Savoy.      1  his  is 
not  her  first  visit  to  America.     She  was  in  the  chorus 
of  D'Oyley  Carte's  company  when   "  Iolanthe  "  was 
first  sung  in  New  York. 

Next  week  the  Palmer  Company  will  play  iu  "  JiiU| 
the  Penman,"  itssecond  production  in  America.  The 
author,  Sir  Charles'  Young,  took  the  play  to  all  the 
great  London  managers,  who  refused  to  accept  it 
Then  he  tried  that  last  resort  of  aspiring  dramatists, 
he  hired  a  theatre  for  an  afternoon  and  invited  the 
critics  and  fashionable  people  to  see  and  judge  his 
work.  Its  success  was  instantaneous,  and  it  is  still 
running  at  the  Hay  market,  in  London;  and  those 
who  have  seen  it  predict  for  it  a  career  equal  to  that 
of  "  The  Two  Orphans." 

Sir  Charles  Young,  the  author  of  "Jim,  the  Pen- 
man," has  been  .1  prominent  amateur  actor  in  l.on- 
don  for  several  years,  and    was   among    those  whose 


b 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


.Ties  were  mentioned  last  winter  as  members  of  the 
-npany  of  English  society  people  who  were  coming 
America  under  Rosina  Vokes's  management,  for 
l  and  lucre ;  but  he  did  not  come,  nor  did  the 
siter  number  of  those  mentioned.  He  wrote  two 
bit  comedies  some  years  ago,  and  they  were  quite 
jpular  among  English  amateur  societies,  but  "Jim, 
••  Penman,"  gave  him  his  first  introduction  to  the 
Jblic.  Mrs.  Chanfrau,  the  widow  of  thelate  "Kit," 
1 5  bought  the  second  play  he  has  written,  "The 
;ipegoat,"  and  will  produce  it  in  this  country  next 
nson. 


alifornia  Theatre.  —  Theodore  Roberts, 
mager.  Bill:  Diorama  of  the  War,  with  lectures 
Major  D.  H.  Harkins ;  and  the  Eden  Musee. 

Baldwin  Theatre.— Robert  M.  Eberle,  Acting 
mager.  Bill :  "  Our  Society."  Cast  as  follows  : 
^hillip  Van  Pell,  Herbert  Kelcey;  Ferdinand  C.  Tup- 
,  Walden  Ramsey  ;  Reginald  Rae,  W.  J.  Lemoyne ; 
later  Montgomery,  Win.  Davidge ;  Hon.  Reuben  Cary, 
.  E.  M.  Holland;  Starling  M-,  C.  P.  Flock  con  ;  So- 
les Browning,  H.  Holliday ;  Williams,  H.  S.  Millward  ; 
s.  Spencer,  Mrs.  E.J.  Phillips;  Sylvia  Spencer,  Miss 
nie  Russell,"  Mrs.  Ferdinand  C.  Tupper,  Miss  Maud 
™™n-  Miss  Constance  Grey,  Miss  May  Brooklyn; 
Pelt,  Miss  Virginia  Buchanan;  Mrs.  Darlington 
■liss  Marie  Greenwald  ;  Mrs.  Ashburton,  Mis 
ly  Robson. 

3rand  Opera  House.—  Wm.  McCallum,  Man 
Bill:  "The   Field  of  Honor."      Cast  as  fol 
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AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending:  August  7th. 


ark  Stanley,  Joseph  R.  Grismer;  Colonel  John  Peyton, 
gar  L.  Davenport;  Uncle  Josh,  E.  C.  White;  Private 
tith,  Harry  Davenport ;  Corporal  Dennis  Eagan,  Logan 
ul;  Sergeant  Becker,  George  C.  Staley  ;  'Squire   Griggs, 

Richardson;  Grandfather  Stanley,  W.  C.  Deal;  Sam 
nton,  E.    H.    Bender;  Dick   Ashcroft,  J.  L.  Mcrdaunt ; 

1,  S.  C.  Stevens;  James,  E.  T.  Trafton ;  Ruth  Peyton, 


oebe   Davies;  Mrs.    Staley,    Mrs.    Sara   Stevens;    Mary 


*De   jjavies;  ^urs.    ataie 
-:     inley,  Miss  May  Carleton, 


JBush  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall,  Acting 
mager.     Bill:    "  Romeo  and  Juliet."     Cast  as  fol- 

[uliet,  Miss  Margaret  Mather;  Romeo,  Frederick  Pauld 
Mercutio,  Milnes  Levick;  Capulet,  Harry  Eyringe 
calus,  Harry  Colton ;  Paris,  Charles  Fredericks ;  Ben- 
Jo,  George  A.  Dalton  ;  Friar  Lawrence,  Okane  Hil 
bah,  Wm.  Ranous;  Apothecary,  H.  A.  Wilson;  Peter, 
ederick  W.  Peters;  Balthasar,  Tully  Marshall;  Sampson, 
J.  McCullogh;  Gregory,  Harry  Horner;  Abram,  George 
omas;  Nurse,  Mrs.  Carrie  Jamison ;  Lady  Capulet,  Miss 
mie  Harold  ;  Rosaline,  Miss  Grace  Raven  ;  Pages,  Misses 
)ry,  Welter,  Merrill,  M,  Welter,  Woods,  Chiochi,  Lowe- 
,  Marshal,  Waters,  Ward,  Johnson,  Hoag,  Jeanette. 
am,  and  Craig. 

The  Alcazar. — George  Wallenrod,  Manager, 
osed  during  the  week. 

Standard  Theatre.— W.  V.  Kent,  Manager. 
1:  "  The  Mikado. "    Cast  as  follows 

Vlikado,    I.   W.    Marshbank ;    Nanki-Poo,    Henri    Fair- 
ather;  K0-K.0,  C.  J.  Bishop;  Pooh-Bah,  W.  V.  Kent 
h-Tush,    F.   Valerga;    Yum- Yum,    "Wilfrida" ;    Pitti 
g,  Miss  Carrol  Crouse;  Peep-Bo,  Miss  Delia  Crawford 
e-Ban,  J.  Olliver;  Katisha,  Mrs.  A.  Clark. 

Tivoli  Opera   House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 

Bill:  "The  Mikado."  Cast  as  follows: 
/um-Yum,  Miss  Helen  Dingeon ;  Pitti-Sing,  Miss  Kate 
irchi;  Peep-Bo,  Miss  Lottie  Walton;  Katisha,  Miss  Ma 
e  Taylor;  Mikado,  T.  W.  Eckert ;  Nanki-Poo,  A.  Mess 
t:  Ko-Ko,  Ed.  Stevens;  Pooh-Bah,  M.  Cornell;  Pish 
ish,  H.  Norman. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
mth.  Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturdays 
d  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.     Open  from 

A.  M.  tO  II  P.  M. 

At  the  California,  next  week,  no  announcement. 
,,:    .At  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  the  Madison  Square  com- 
iny  in  "Jim,  the  Penman." 

At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Margaret  Mather's 
mpany  in  "  Leah,  the  Forsaken." 
At  the  Standard,  Kent's  Ideal  Company  in  "  The 
ikado." 

At  the  Alcazar,  next  week,  Carrie  Swain's  company 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

At  the   Grand   Opera   House,  the  Grismer-Davies 
■mpany,  in  "  The  Field  of  Honor." 
At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
impany  in  "The  Mikado." 


. 
sfull 
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On  the  upper  part  of  Broadway,  New  York  city, 
a  hump-backed  Italian  bootblack,  who,  although 
:  dresses  poorly,  and  will  give  you  a  patent-leather 
line  for  five  cents,  has  accumulated  an  ample  fort- 
le  by  his  deformity  and  the  superstition  of  his  custo! 
ers.  If  you  watch  him  at  work,  you  will  see  the 
xson  whose  boots  are  being  polished  lean  over  slyly 
id  touch  the  hump  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
ight  as  is  the  touch,  the  bootblack  feels  it,  looks  up 
•imly,  and  is  silenced  by  a  quarter  or  half  a  dollar, 
hat  touch  of  the  hump  is  supposed  to  bring  good 
ck  to  gamblers,  stock  brokers,  business  men,  and 
alders  of  lottery  tickets.  Sometimes  when  the  su- 
^rstilion  is  verified  by  a  coincidence  the  customer 
ves  the  bootblack  a  five  or  ten-dollar  bill  out  of  the 
rofit,  and  then  the  magic  touch  is  repeated  more 
Jenly.  A  theatrical  manager  keeps  a  humpback  in 
s  employ  to  give  him  good  fortune  by  this  touch, 
(any  otherwise  sensible  speculators  ne\*er  go  down 
>wn  with  any  confidence  in  their  operations  unless 
ley  have  touched  the  old  Italian  in  the  morning. 


Madame  Patti — whose  honeymoon  has  not  yet 
ined,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  presents  which  are 
ill  being  rained  upon  her  by  her  friends — will  sail 
om  Queenslown  for  her  American  tour  early  in  No- 
'  :mber.  She  brings  with  her  Galassi  and  Navarro, 
1  Ime.  Schalchi,  and  Signor  Arditi  as  leader  of  the 
I  rchestra.  Nicolini  will  accompany  her,  but  he  will 
ol  appear  professionally.  The  repertory  will  consist 
f  fragments  from  "Faust,"  "Linda,"  "La  Tra- 
ata,"  "  Semiramide."  "Lucia,"  "  Elisird'Amore," 
Martha,"  and  "II  Trovatore."  The  first  concert 
ill  be  given  in  New  York  immediately  after  her  ar- 
val,  and  she  will  come  across  the  continent,  singing 
1  all  the  principal  cities,  to  San  Francisco,  whence 
le  goes  to  Mexico. 

■  ♦  ■ 

—  The  oldest  reliable  optical  establish- 
lent.  C.  Muller,  the  leading  optican,  (35  Mont- 
omery  Street. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 

FineTAILORING. 


J.  S.  HAND  has  just  returned  from  New  York,  where 
he  has  made  arrangements  to  be  supplied  with  all  the  latest 
NOVELTIES  in\Voolens,  direct  from  the  MANUFACT- 
URERS.  These  goods  will  be  made  up  30  per  cent.  less 
than  the  same  quality  of  goods  were  ever  made  in  this  city. 

S-sT  Call  and  see  my  goods  and  prices. 


J.  S.  HAND, 

314  KEARNY  STREET,  EAST  SIDE. 

Four  doors  from  the  Chronicle  office. 


BOOKS 

After  four  and  seven-twelfths  years  of  hard  work,  estab- 
lishing our  House,  first  as  headquarters  for  Fancy  Cards 
and  Advertising  Novelties,  then  as  caterers  to  the  growing 
taste  for  correct  Social  Stationery,  later  as  importers  of 
Popular  Art  Products,  and  all  along  as  careful  workmen  in 
dispatching  orders  for  Printing,  Lithographing,  Ruling  and 
Binding,  we  now  celebrate  the  Twentieth  National  En- 
campment of  the  Orand  Army  of  the  Republic  by  inaugu- 
rating August  2,  1886,  a  complete  DEPARTMENT  OF 
MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS,  under  the  entire  manage- 
ment of 

MR.  11.  R.  COLEMAN, 

for  nineteen  years  with  Me  srs.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ,  and 
whose  long  experience  in  the  Book  and  Stationery  trade  in- 
sures the  success  of  this  department.  We  trust  that  visiting 
strangers,  as  well  as  Mr.  Coleman's  friends  and  our  own, 
will  make  themselves  at  home  in  our  store,  examine  our 
Books  and  other  stock,  and  command  us  whenever  we  can 
be  of  the  slightest  service.  In  our  Printing  Department  we 
print  cards  while  you  wait.  Our  rule  throughout  is — 
Work,  artistic  ;  Prices,  economical ;  Delivery,  prompt. 

ROBERTS 

10     POST     STREET, 

Masonic  Temple.        San  Francisco.        Telephone  5008. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIO 

838  MARKET  ST.,  OPPOSITE  FOI'RTII, 
For  the  very  finest  Photographs. 


%^ 


MAB£cHAl£-aUff 

ItMjaME  -  extm  ray 
Heathcqte  Dexter  aCo.' 

,    SOS  SACRAMENTO  ST. &FI 

us  4«e«s  rm. 

1    v  J  -COASTS  TERRITORIES.' 


UNION  IRON  WORKS 


In  consequence  of  our  refusal  to 
discharge  workmen  not  belonging 
to  the  Federated  (Trades,  they  have 
withdrawn  their  men  from  our 
works.  We  require  pattern-makers, 
moulders,  machinists,  and  black- 
smiths. Competent  mechanics  in 
these  departments  seeking  employ- 
ment are  assured  of  steady  work 
at  standard  wages. 

UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

San  Francisco. 


PET 


CIGARETTES 


ARE   THE    BEST! 


«  H. uti.n  e;  Smokers,  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  Hutu  the  price  charged  for 
the  ordinary  trade  Cigarettes,  will  And  the  PET  CIGARETTES  superior  to  all  others.  They 
are  made  Irom  the  most  delicately  llavorcd  and  highest  cost  Gold  Leaf  grown  In  Virginia, 
and  are  absolutely  without  adulteration  or  drugs. 

ALLEN  &  GINTEK.  manufacturers,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


fflciiQcefg  Gjrates  Tenders  eincliron§ 

ifeu/  and  Special  Designs, 

jkrt  paiGfeiMaj.oficcL  A 

Qfa§@d ;  _€h  ciausr  i  c 
|§|:  —  a  iid  <p  Pain 
Open  Fire-place -  f~  ffia^  a5pecia, ^ 

30g,3ll,il3.3ldr«3l7  MARKETST. 


FOE'S 
FOE'S 
FOE'S 


FRECKLE  SOAP 


Infallible  Remedy  for 
Frechlcs.  .Bun.  Foe,  Lon- 
don;  IVakelee  A  Co.,  S. 
!'.,  and  all  first-class 
chemists. 


EYSER  SODA 


EFFERVESCES    LIKE 

CHAMPAGNE. 
FAMILIES    SUPPLIES. 

152  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 


Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 


Open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 


NEW  FOR  THE  LADIES. 


In  the  New  Department  for  Ladle*  at  DR. 
fLORVEA'S,  218  POST  STREET,  are  the  finest 
Turkish,  Russian,  and  Meditated  Rath*  In 
the  city. 

For  Furniture,  Pianos, 

and  other  goods* 
Advances  made. 
J.  M.  PIERCE,  735  Market  Street. 


STORAGE 

^f  J.  M.  PIERt 


THE    LATEST    ENGLISH   SUCCESS! 


GOLDEN  BELT  CIGARETTES! 

MILLIONS  SOLD  IN  LONDON  DAILY: 

GOLDEN  BELT  CIGARETTES! 

Are  the  best,  and  uot  adulterated.    That  is  why 

GOLDEN  BELT  CIGARETTES! 

Outsell  all  others.    One  trial  will  convince  you. 

GOLDEN  BELT  CICARETTES! 

These  Cigarettes  are  manufactured  by  BLACKWELL'S  DVRHAM 
TOBACCO  COMPANY,  at  Durham,  North  Carolina,  from  Tobacco  grown 
in  the  so-called  Golden  Belt  of  that  State.    Hence  the  name, 

COLDEN  BELT  CIGARETTES  I 


TULARE  COLONY 


Only  One  Hundred  more  of  the  Twenty-acre 
Tracts  will  be  sold  at  $',250.  when  the  price  will 
be  advanced  to  $300.  $50  down.  $10  per 
month,  without  interest. 


ONE  THOUSAND  ACUES  SOLD  L\  8I.Y  DAYS.       The  best   I'm II,  Vine,  and  Alfalfa  land  In   the  Slale I   situated  In  the  Artesian  Well  Belt,  In 
Tulare  County,  where  abundance  or  Water  can  be  had  from  artesian  wells  and  running  streams,  nil  Tor  Ihc  boring  and  carrying  over  laud. 

APPLY  TO  PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  BUREAU,  AND  WALTER  TURNBULL,  618  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


HE   LEAD!      OTHERS   FOLLOW! 


%, 


^AT  LEA°S  .O 


Bee  itar  "in»n>TH"  iMrrorc  bnyhig. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

General. Aceat,  M  Po»l  Street. 


^f  /toe-., 

-"(aligraph 


TYPE-WRITING  MACHINE, 

The  latest  improved  and  most  rapid  Typc-U  nung  Machine. 
It  stands  it  the  head.  Send  for  circulars,  pnce  h-t,  and 
book  of  testimonials  to  the  Estate  of  SAMUEL  HILL, 
Pacific  Coast  Agent,  634  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

VIRGINIA  TWIST 

Plug  Smoking  Tobacco 

It  the  Finest  on  Earth, 
].  L  DRnHOBSl,  Soli  Igmt,  1 1. 


REDFERN 

LADIES'  TAILOR, 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 

H.  M.  The  Queen  of  England. 
H.  R.  H.  The  Princess  of  Wales. 

H.  L  M.  The  Empress  of  Russia.  I  H.  M.  The  Queen  of  De       uk. 
11.  M.  The  Queen  of  Italy.  I  H.  M.  TheQueen  ofHouand- 

H.M.  The  Queen  of  Portugal.        H.l.H.  The  Cro\.n  Princess  of 
Cexmiuy. 


COWNS. 
WRAPS. 

PARIS. 

s.rnlug't. 


COATS. 
HAr,TS. 

LONDON 


CHICAGO      AG-EIWOY: 

WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &    CO. 


TRUMAN  ISHAM  &  HOOKER 

«1— »25   MjlKKET   STREET,  S.  F. 


!M      ICHICAN  AVENUE,  CHIC  ABO. 
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MEIMMI.    «&J    I.ONG 
CHAS.  S.  EATON,  CEN'L  ACENT,  735  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 

.  urminHr  0  i  nmn  nimin 

K-  *    FACTORY  COR.  CLAY  AND  POLK  STREETS,  Si  Fs    <r  •» 

IILIVIIVIL  11  LUNU  I  IHI.U 


PIANOS 

ALSO 

SOLD    FRO.1I 

FACTORY. 


MR.  RKUFERN  beg  tj  the  ladies  of  the 

Pacific  Coast  that  orders  sent  to  his  New  York  establish. 
meot  will  be  executed  with  the  same  care  and  satisfaction 
a*  by  their  per  :ih  Avcnne  establishment. 

Pattern*,  Sketch^-,  am!  Measure-forms  free  on  application, 
l^'iiei  on  their  Eastern  tour,  visiting  New  York,  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  in»pect  the  largest  assortment  of  imported 
Gowns,  Coats,  and  Mantles  to  be  seen  in  America,  210 
IliMi   Avrinr,   ^r«    York. 


1111.  V\l      l^OkTHIAT    01 


KIMBALL'S  SATIN  STRAIGHT  GUT  CIGARETTES 

People  ol  refined  tastes  who  desire  exceptionally 

line  Cigarettes  should  use  only  our  Straight 

Cut,  put  up  in  satin  packets  and  boxes  of 

10s.  30s,  50s,  and    100s. 


14  ElTHl  Prize  lleelals. 


WJ1.  S.  Klllltll.I,  .V  CO. 


mmt 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  Music  Department,  .4.  L.  Bancroft  •!"  Co. 
114  Dupont  Street,  Sole  Agents. 


JOHN  W.  GARMANY, 

The  Geatlenen's  Outfitter     five  TAIXOKIHC.  and  itrmsium;  GOODS,  S5  kearxy  street, 

BAM  I'RiMIstO.         N.  lt.-Thc  Tullurliig    Department    has   just  been  opened  with  entire  NEW 
STOt  K  of  Iiiipurlt  .1   Worsteds  inul  Suitings  of  latest   juillt  i  lis. 


I  in    -:ile   hj    flit 

Itt'ltlt   FOLDING-BED   CO., 

MS  Mlltkl  I    .lllll.T.  H.  V. 
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-lioiri  -it  imi 
WRITING    MACHINE. 

:ural*.    ,im[ile 

K  at  our 

<..<.   MM  K«l>\ 

t  i  (i..  n  <  allfonli 

hi.     Write  for  descriptive 
circuUrt. 


Ladies  who  arc  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-Rl  NNINC  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  Sewing  Machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
•  he  NEW  No.  8,  pronounced  to  be 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  ever]  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER   ft    WILSON    MFG.    CO. 

31*.**  Sutler  street.  Sun   FranrUro. 


No.  142  ENGLISH  IMCIll  «.II  111. 

c  finest  and  largest  line  of  carriages  ever  shown  in  this  city. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST. 


Such  has  been  the  success  attending  our  clubbing  lis 
during  the  last  six  months,  that  we  have  decided  to  increase 
it  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  We  have  made  arrange- 
meots  with  Harper  &  Brothers,  the  leading  publishing  hor" 
of  the  United  States,  by  which  we  offer  their  publicati 
in  conjunction  with  the  Argonaut  on  very  favorable  ti 

HARPER'S  magazine. 

With  the  June  number  was  begun  the  Severn; 
Volume  of  "  Harper's  Magazine."  It  is  the  leading  ill  in- 
tra ted  magazine  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  best  novels  of 
the  most  famous  novelists — such  as  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Eulwer,  and  others — have  appeared  in  its  pages,  andM 
keeps  up  its  old  reputation. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 

"Harper's  Weekly  "  is  an  illustrated  record  of  and  com. 
mentary  upon  the  events  of  the  times.  It  treats  of  every 
topic,  Political,  Historical,  Literary,  and  Scientific,  whichS 
ol  current  interest,  and  gives  the  finest  illustrations  that  cu 
be  obtained  from  every  available  source,  original  ur  foreign, 

HARPER'S    1E4ZAK. 

"  Harper's  Ba/.ar"  (published  weekly)  has  no  equal  as  as 
Illustrated  Family  Journal,  It  comprises  every -ubjecto| 
interest  to  the  h.,mc  circle.  While  it  is  universally  acknow 
edged  to  be  the  leading  fashion  paper  of  America,  its  littri 
ary  and  artistic  merits  are  of  the  highest  order. 

HARPER'S  YOUNG   PEOPLE. 

"Harper's  Voting  People"  is  an  illustrated   weekly  far 
boys  and  girls.     The  ranye  of  its  contents  include 
and  short  Stories  :  articles  on  various  subjects  of  an  instruc- 
tive character   treated  in  an  entertaining  man.-.-. 
having  a  special  timely  Interest:  short    ?. 
door  and  out  door  pastimes  and  sports,  practical  mechanics, 
and  a  variety  of  other  interesting  and  entertaining  mattm 
both  in  letter-press  and  illustrations. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBINE 

Is  ilii'  best  Republican   paper  published  In  ihe 
1'nited  States. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD 

Is  the  be* I  Democratic  paper  published  In  UK 
rutted  Slates. 

WIDE   AWAKE 

Is  the  best    young  folks'. magazine   pith  11 -.bed 
in  the  I  nited  States. 

THE  HARPERS  PI BLIt'ATlOJiS 

Are   the    best    of  the    class    published    In   tot 
world* 


Now,  by  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers,  mi 
by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  tl 
make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribing  direct  tt 
this  office  between  Julv  1st,  1886.  and  January  1st 
188T  : 
The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine.  Tor 

One  Year,  by  Mail 

The  Argonaut  and   narper's  Weekly. 

One  Tear,  by  Mall 

The   Argonaut   and    Harper's   Bazar, 

One  Year,  by  Mall 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  Pe©' 

pie,  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 
The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York 

Tribune   (Republican),    for   One  Year, 

by  Mall **.« 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  Y'ork 

World  (Democratic),  for  One  Year,  by 

Mall $*M 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and 

the  Weekly  World,  One  Year,  by  Vail  $.'.•* 
The    Argonaut     and     Wide-Awake,    One 

Year,  by  Mall 

Postmasters  and  other 
rates  are  clubbing 
allow  no  commissions  on  these  rales. 

Specimen  copies  of  any  r»  all  of  these  publications  CM 
be  secured  by  writing  to  tne  Argonaut  office,  213  Gran 
Avenue  (Dupont  Street),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

This  offer  Is  not  open  to  resident*  of  Sat 
Francisco.  In  that  city  the  Argonaut  Is  not  tie 
11  ve red  by  mall,  but  is  eiiilrely  In  the  hand*.  • 
our  carrier*.  y»  1th  wbomwedo  nut  »» Isli  l«  In 
lerfcre. 


ier  agents  will  understand  that  the* 
5,  and  for  subscribers  only.     We  CU 


(Established  ISM. 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

DEALERS     IN    HAY    AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  flay  Street San  Franc 

JOHN    TAYLOR    &    CO. 

lit.  116,  118  Pine  St. 
AS  S  ATE  R  8*    MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


BERMEA 

FOR   BREAKFAST. 
DELICIOUS. 


TRY  IT  • 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.   XIX.       No.   7. 


San  Francisco,  August  14,    1886. 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  is  pitblisked every  Saturday, 
at  No.  2/3  Grant  Avenue  { Dupont  Street  i.  by  t/u  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  S4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.25;  three  months, 
Jtf-fO  :  payable  in  adz'ance — postage  prepaid.  Subscription  to  all  foreign  conn- 
fries  within  the  Postal  Union,  Sj.oo  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by 
Carriers  at  $4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single 
copies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied  by  the 
raneisco  News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue  I  Dupont 
.  .  to  whom  all  orders  J  ram  the  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers 
wishing  their  addresses  c/ianged  should  give  their  old  as  well  as  neiv  ad- 
dresses. The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are  Agents  /or  the 
Eastern  trade.  The  A  rgonaut  may  be  ordered  front  any  News  Dealer  in  tfie 
United  States  or  Europe.  Address  all  communications  to  "  The  A  rgonaut, 
No.  .?/?  Grant  Avenue  'Dupont  Street  1.  San  Francisco''  No  traveling  can- 
Wtsstrs  employed.  A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager. 

ENTERED    AT    THE    SAN     FRANCISCO     FOST-OEFICE    AS    SECOND-CLASS   MATTER. 


Frank    M.  Pixley, 


Editor. 
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Some  few  months  ago  the  country  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  excitement  and  alarm  by  a  strike  of  some  forty-six  hun- 
dred laborers  upon  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  of  railroads. 
These  workmen,  skilled  and  unskilled,  were  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  regular  and  well-paid  occupation,  receiving  their 
wages  regularly  and  promptly ;- dependent  upon  these  work- 
ing-men were  families  with  wives  and  children,  numbering,  it 
is  estimated,  fully  twenty  thousand  people;  dependent  upon 
them  were  many  thousands  of  others,  who  drew  from  them 
directly  and  indirectly  their  means  of  support.  Upon  this 
system  of  roads  a  great,  prosperous  community  depended  for 
their  means  of  travel,  transportation,  and  the  conveniences 
of  business.  Early  in  the  year  certain  differences  had  arisen 
between  the  managers  of  the  roads,  which  had  been  promptly 


and  easily  adjusted.  All  was  working  harmoniously,  when 
another  road,  not  controlled  by  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and 
having  no  immediate  connection  with  it,  for  some  reason — 
and  doubtless  a  good  one — saw  fit  to  discharge  one  of  its 
employees,  when  suddenly,  without  warning  or  notice  of  in- 
tention to  strike,  without  complaint,  or  without  any  hint  of 
dissatisfaction,  either  as  to  hours  of  labor  or  wages,  under 
the  inspiration  of  one  Martin  Irons,  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  this  entire  force  stopped  work.  Not  only  did  the 
leaders  leave  their  work,  but  by  threats  and  intimidation 
compelled  others  to  do  the  same.  Not  content  with  leaving 
the  employment  of  the  company,  they  proceeded  to  acts  of 
violence  and  crime  to  prevent  other  laborers  from  taking  their 
places.  They  committed  acts  of  murder,  destroyed  cars,  tore 
up  rails,  armed  themselves  to  destroy  property,  to  resist  the 
military,  and  set  the  laws  at  defiance.  The  result  was  disas- 
trous to  every  branch  of  industry  connected  with  this  long 
line  of  railroad.  The  Knights  of  Labor  and  Confederated 
Trades  took  sides  with  the  criminal  strikers,  and  for  a  time 
aided  to  promote  riot  and  misrule.  Fortunately  for  the  coun- 
try, and  fortunately  for  the  laborers  of  the  country,  Mr.  Jay 
Gould  had  the  nerve  and  the  courage  to  resist  this  criminal 
conspiracy.  Aided  by  Mr.  Hoxie,  the  Vice-President,  and  i 
Mr.  Kerrigan,  the  General  Superintendent,  they  determined  : 
— because  they  were  in  the  right — to  see  this  quarrel  out ;  | 
they  determined  not  to  succumb  to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  j 
and  to  pursue  this  business  to  its  bitter  end ;  they  deter- 
mined  that  no  man  in  the  employ  of  the  road  who  had  en-  i 
gaged  in  this  strike  should  be  again  employed  by  them.  They  ' 
have  kept  this  resolution,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor,  sup- 
ported as  they  were  by  the  demagogue  politicians,  and  the  [ 
cowardly  press,  and  all  the  confederated  labor  leagues  of 
both  sides  of  the  continent,  have  been  worsted  and  defeated 
in  the  contest.  All  the  blatherskite  oratory  and  all  the  in- 
cendiary and  threatening  speeches  have  been  wasted,  and 
the  labor  strikers — many  of  whom  were  innocent  men,  and 
their  families,  whom  we  may  suppose  were  all  innocent — have 
come  to  grief.  With  a  few  exceptions  this  great  force  of 
workers,  numbering  forty-six  hundred  working-men,  have 
been  deprived  of  employment,  are  now  out  of  occupation, 
and  wandering  to  other  States  to  find  other  employment. 
There  has  been  no  difficulty  in  filling  the  places  left  va- 
cant by  the  strikers  with  both  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers. 
At  one  time  the  Knights  of  Labor  ordered  the  strike  off,  and 
then  resumed  it  because  the  company  refused  to  reinstate 
the  strikers.  In  this  the  company  acted  wisely,  for,  had 
these  people  been  permitted  to  return  to  their  labor,  in  the 
insolence  of  their  triumph,  and  in  the  security  of  their  power, 
they  would  never  have  ceased  to  annoy  the  company  with 
other  absurd  demands,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  Company 
would  have  found  its  property  and  business  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  of  any  other  band  of  demagogues 
who  might  have  aspired  to  become  the  successor  of  Martin 
Irons  and  Mr.  Powderley,  or  Mr.  anybody  else,  who,  for  selfish 
or  mercenary  or  ambitious  motives,  might  have  desired  to  set 
these  employees  by  the  ears,  and  incited  them  to  strike  at 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  community  by  their  illegal 
and  absurd  exactions.  Had  the  railroad  companies  in  this 
city  possessed  a  little  grain  of  courage,  and  had  they  the 
common  decency  to  have  retained  the  men  who  volunteered 
to  drive  and  conduct  their  roads,  instead  now  of  trembling 
before  our  little  squad  of  Knights  of  Labor,  they  might  have 
had  the  control  of  their  own  business.  The  Missouri  Pacific 
had  no  difficulty  in  securing  forty-six  hundred  new  laborers. 
This  city,  and  every  city  in  the  Union,  is  filled  with  honest 
men  willing  to  work,  and  it  is  due  to  these  honest  men — who 
do  not  engage  in  strikes,  who  do  not  belong  to  secret  labor 
conspiracies,  who  do  not  stand  in  awe  of  demagogues  and 
political  adventurers,  who  only  demand  work  and  honest 
wages — that  they  should  be  employed.  When  corporations, 
manufacturers,  and  business  men  learn  this  first  lesson,  and 
give  the  preference  to  honest  laborers  who,  in  times  of  ex- 
citement and  danger,  come  in  to  give  them  aid,  they  will 
have  taken  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  great  reform.  There 
is  an  infinite  amount  of  rot  in  this  whole  labor  controversy. 
There  is  no  quarrel  between  labor  and  capital.  The  only 
capital  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  this  State,  is  the 
accumulation  in  the  hands  of  those  **ho  have  worked  and 
economized.      The  men   who  have   money  have  earned  it, 


and,  as  a  rule,  have  earned  it  honestly.  They  have  been 
self-denying  and  sober  and  industrious,  and  if  they  are  now 
able  to  engage  in  commerce,  merchandise,  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  or  agricultural  industries,  and  give  employment 
to  others,  it  is  because  of  their  brains,  their  industry,  their 
sobriety,  their  economy,  and  their  good  habits;  and  all  they 
require  is  to  show  sufficient  courage  to  defend  what  they 
have  rightfully  and  honestly  acquired.  There  is  no  need — 
and  there  never  has  been  in  this  country — of  any  such  asso- 
ciation as  Knights  of  Labor.  It  has  done  more  harm  than 
good.  It  will  accomplish  nothing  for  the  laboring  man,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it.  will  work  evil,  and  only  evil,  to  the  honest 
man  who  works.  All  this  business  of  confederated  trades 
and  labor  strikes  is  a  simple  device  upon  the  part  of  the 
least  skillful  to  earn  the  wages  of  the  skillful  worker — of  the 
idle  and  improvident  to  secure  a  place  for  wages  which  he 
does  not  earn — of  the  uneasy,  restless  shirker,  and  those 
who  have  political  ambition,  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
hard-working  patient  toilers.  If  there  is  any  laboring  man  in 
this  city  who  will  communicate  to  the  Argonaut  in  what  re- 
spect he  has  been  advantaged  by  becoming  a  member  of  any 
labor  organization  (other  than  some  charitable  and  beneficial 
order  in  his  own  craft  or  guild),  we  will  take  great  pleasure 
in  printing  his  communication.  There  are  hundreds  of  men 
in  this  city,  and  elsewhere  all  over  the  country,  pretending  to 
be  working-men,  and  continually  parading  themselves  in 
public,  and  at  conventions,  and  in  processions,  and  in  poli- 
tics, stirring  up  strife,  endeavoring — and  sometimes  success- 
fully— to  make  war  between  employees  and  employed,  who 
never  do  an  honest  hand's  turn  of  labor  from  one  year  to  an- 
other. There  are  frauds,  bilks,  cheats,  bummers,  loafers, 
criminals,  and  long-tongued,  brazen-faced,  empty-headed, 
noisy  politicians  here,  and  everywhere,  posing  as  working- 
men.  This  class  of  men  must  be  taught  a  few  more  lessons 
like  that  administered  by  the  Missouri  Pacific,  like  that  by 
the  Spreckels  Brothers,  like  that  by  the  Union  Foundry. 
The  law  must  do  its  duty  ;  the  press  should  try  and  muster 
up  enough  courage  to  cease  making  an  ass  of  itself  when- 
ever it  undertakes  to  discuss  the  labor  question,  and  the 
people  should  administer  such  a  rebuke  to  the  demagogues 
i  and  politicians  as  will  teach  them  to  behave  themselves. 
1  There  is  no  one  of  sense  who  does  not  have  respect  for 
"honest"  labor.  The  man  or  woman  who  toils  for  the 
support  of  those  dependent  upon  himself  or  herself  chal- 
lenges the  respect  of  all  honorable  persons,  and  especially  in 
an  American  community,  where  all  have  received  the  herit- 
age of  labor — and  not  one  in  one  thousand  has  escaped  the 
penalty  of  Eve's  temptation  and  Adam's  sin.  The  common 
workingman,  who  goes  out  to  his  week  of  daily  labor  and 
returns  upon  the  last  evening  of  the  week  with  twelve  dol- 
lars, and  can  pass  all  tempting  gin-mills  and  beer-shops,  and 
bear  his  earnings  to  the  mother  of  his  children,  for  their  sup- 
port and  education  and  to  provide  himself  the  comforts  and 
decencies  of  life,  is  the  man  upon  whom  society  rests  ;  the 
mechanic  and  artisan  fill  useful  places  ;  inventors,  artists, 
business  men,  professional  workers,  and  thinkers  round  up 
and  adorn  the  edifice  of  social  structure,  which  is  only  beau- 
tiful when  harmonious  in  all  its  proportions.  The  laboring- 
ing-man  is,  in  his  place,  no  more  essential  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  structure  than  the  members  of  any  other  class. 
He  is  entitled  to  be  esteemed  when,  and  only  when,  he  re- 
spects himself.  There  is  nothing  more  honorable  in  his  than 
in  any  other  honest  employment ;  there  is  nothing  to  mark 
him  out  for  special  notice  or  consideration.  He  works  as  all 
other  men  work,  because  they  are  compelled  to;  he  works 
with  his  muscles,  because  he  lacks  brains  to  do  something 
better ;  he  gets  the  least  wages,  because  he  brings  to  his 
labor  the  lowest  faculties.  If  he  has  brains  and  remains  an 
unskilled  laborer,  it  is  because  he  does  not  exercise  his  brains. 
If  he  finds  himself  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life  with 
no  other  weapon  than  muscle,  no  other  shield  than  strength 
and  endurance,  let  him  blame  God  who  made  him,  and  not 
society.  If  he  is  improvident  and  intemperate,  and  wastes 
and  does  not  save,  let  him  thank  himself  that  he  remains 
poor.  If  he  marries  early  and  gets  a  large  family,  let  him  not 
endeavor  to  divide  his  burdens  with  men  who  did  not  aid  in 
getting  his  children  ;  if  sickness  and  misfortune  overcome  him 
as  the  result  of  his  own  indiscretions,  mistakes,  or  crimes, 
let   him  bear  them  and  not  whine  ;  if,  being  temperate,  pru- 
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dent,  and  industrious,  he  loses  his  health,  let  him  look  or- 
ganized society  squarely  in  the  face,  and  demand  from  it  the 
assistance  he  has  honorably  earned;  if,  being  able  and  will- 
ing to  work,  no  remunerative  employment  can  be  found,  let 
him  demand  from  organized  society  that  it  provide  him  em- 
ployment or  divide  its  accumulations  to  the  extent  that  he 
may  not  starve  or  suffer.  Let  the  workingmen  of  the  nation 
get  il  out  of  their  addled  pates  that  they  can  get  anything 
by  menace  and  terror  that  the  law  does  not  concede  them  ; 
that  by  association  and  confederation,  by  banding  together 
in  strikes,  they  will  accomplish  anything  that  the  law  will 
not  give  to  the  individual;  let  them  get  rid  ol  the  idea 
that  organized  society  composed  of  other  workers  than  them- 
selves is  not  as  brave  to  resist  as  they  are  to  demand,  and 
as  earnest  to  resent  a  wrong  as  they  are  to  assert  it;  let 
them  be  taught  their  rights  under  the  law,  and  that  employ- 
ers have  equal  rights  with  the  employed.  This  is  a  free 
country.  When  a  man  hires  lands  or  houses  he  must  pay 
his  rent  or  be  evicted  from  the  premises:  when  he  makes  a 
contract  he  must  abide  by  it  or  suffer  the  consequences 
when  he  interferes  to  prevent  others  from  working,  he  is 
guilty  of  intimidation  or  conspiracy;  when  he  boycotts,  he 
commits  a  cowardly  crime;  as  he  has  the  right  to  leave  his 
employer  when  he  pleases  and  without  notice,  and  for  his 
caprice  or  pleasure,  so  his  employer  has  the  right  to  dis- 
;e  him,  singly  or  in  a  body,and  for  his  own  convenience 
and  at  his  own  pleasure.  The  two  classes  are  equal,  and 
equally  entitled  to  do  as  they  please  within  the  law.  And 
especially  let  the  laborer  disabuse  himself  of  the  impression 
that  he  can  live  without  work,  or  compel  anybody  else  to 
support  him,  or  divide  with  him.  A  riot  which  furnishes  an 
opportunity  to  steal  lasts  only  as  long  as  the  provisions  last, 
and  then  the  rioter  must  go  to  work  or  starve.  A  strike 
lasts  as  long  only  as  those  who  have  employment  are  willing 
and  able  to  maintain  the  strikers.  There  is  no  escape  from 
labor  in  this  world,  and  the  sooner  those  people  who  have 
styled  themselves  the  labor  class  realize  that  fact,  the  more 
comfortable  they  will  make  themselves.  Agitation  has  ac- 
complished, and  will  accomplish,  nothing.  If  the  labor  class 
will  eschew  gin  and  and  political  agitation,  work  regularly 
and  slop  studying  the  more  abstruse  questions  of  political 
economy  under  German  masters  and  statesmen  of  their  own 
order,  they  will  get  back  to  the  condition  of  fifty  years  ago 
when  native-born  Americans  did  the  work  of  the  country 
without  grumbling.  This  whole  labor  agitation,  and  all  this 
crop  of  vile  weeds,  such  as  strikes,  lock-outs,  and  boycotts, 
are  of  foreign  growth  and  modern  importation.  It  is  almost 
universally  Irish  Roman  Catholic — ignorant  and  foreign  ;  it 
is  ninety  per  cent.  Democratic ;  it  is  seventy-five  per  cent, 
alcoholic;  it  is  forty  per  cent,  criminal,  and  it  is  just  one 
hundred  per  cent  un-American.  Allied  with  the  labor  move- 
ment and  working  under  the  shadow  of  its  wings,  is  the 
purely  criminal  conspiracy  against  law  and  social  order, 
which  all  throughout  the  land  is  now  working  in  secret,  is 
plotting  against  accumulated  property,  and  is  endeavoring 
to  overthrow  the  law.  Socialism  is  a  vexatious  and  nasty 
little  parasite  on  the  surface  of  the  body  politic.  As  an 
organization  it  has  nothing  of  which  it  can  justly  complain, 
and  because  it  has  no  grievance  it  will  die  of  inanition  ;  and 
if  il  ever  gets  strong  enough  or  survives  long  enough  to  come 
in  conflict  with  the  law,  it  will  be  crushed  like  an  egg-shell. 
The  labor  agitation  is  blowing  over,  and  the  heavens  are 
becoming  clearer.  Had  we  had  more  men  like  Jay  Gould 
and  more  corporations  like  the  Missouri  Pacific,  it  would  dis- 
appear the  sooner,  for  just  as  soon  as  the  rank-and-file  of 
labor  ascertain  that  their  leaders  are  selfish  and  avaricious, 
and  are  living  off  the  proceeds  of  an  agitation  which  deprives 
them  of  labor  and  of  bread,  and  that  an  army  of  other  la- 
borers stand  by  to  fill  their  places  as  soon  as  they  desert, 
which  the  law  will  protect  and  public  opinion  support,  we 
shall  find  the  labor  agitators  disappear  as  Martin  Irons 
has  disappeared,  to  poverty,  obscurity,  and  the  deserved 
contempt  of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  whom  he  has 
wronged. 

This  administration  has  done  one  thing  of  which  it  may 
be  justly  proud  and  for  which  the  country  should  be  most 
grateful.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  among  all  intelli- 
gent and  right-thinking  people  that  President  Cleveland, 
Secretary  of  State  Bayard,  and  the  American  Senate  have 
had    the  sense  to   appreciate    the   necessity    of 

amending  the  extradition  arrangement  between  the  King- 
dom "i  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
an. I  e  to   enter  into  the    treaty.      There   is  nut 

any  doubt  among  well-informed  Americans  that  there  has 
existed  in  this  country  an  Irish  criminal  conspiracy  against 
England,  which  has  been  carried  as  far  as  the  COI 
of  the  conspirators  admitted  by  the  use  of  dynamite  and 
a  resort  to  assassination.  This  connection  between  the 
"crimi  .'.ion"  perpetrated  and  attempted  in 

England  and  Ireland  have  been  too  apparent  to  deceive  any- 
body, or  to  mislead  thei  ■■  them  in  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  nearly  all  these  plots  were  originated  and  organized 
in  the  United  state...  It  must  be  evident  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
knew  of  the  existence  of  the  -  tnd  it  will  be 
believed  of  him  that  be  wo    not  unwilling  to  profit  by  them, 


and  his  reputation  will  be  prejudiced  as  an  honorable  man 
in  politics,  and  as  a  humane  and  respectable'  man  in  his 
social  relations  with  his  fellow-men.  We  in  America  know 
the  contemptible  and  cowardly  part  played  by  our  Irish  poli- 
ticians of  the  O'Donovan  Kossa  stripe.  We  know  they  were 
half  thieves  and  half  murderers  in  their  composition;  that  they 
stole  all  the  money  they  could  by  appeals  to  their  baser- 
minded  countrymen,  and  only  sent  enough  of  their  gleanings 
into  the  business  of  assassination  and  crime  to  enable  them 
to  keep  up  their  appeals,  reserving  the  greater  part  for  their 
personal  use.  We  can  conceive  of  no  worse  condition  of 
things  than  a  band  of  criminals  in  a  foreign  country  en- 
deavoring to  compass  the  injury  of  another  by  criminal 
attempts  to  destroy  life  and  property  by  secret  conspiracies 
of  murder  and  arson.  We  in  America  know  that  these  or- 
ganizations did  exist,  and  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking 
the  lives  of  public  men  and  officials  in  England  and 
Ireland.  We  know  that  public  meetings  were  held;  that 
public  speeches  were  made,  with  open  solicitation  of  funds  ; 
that  newspapers  were  published ;  war  was  once  openly  or- 
ganized for  a  Fenian  raid ;  an  armed  expedition  was  sent  to 
invade  Canada ;  a  skirmish  fund  has  been  provided  for  use 
in  Ireland  against  England;  public  meetings  presided  over 
by  Democratic  officials,  and  addresses  made  by  Republican 
demagogues,  among  whom  Mr.  Blaine  is  a  conspicuous  and 
unfortunate  example.  Dynamite  has  been  manufactured  in 
this  country  and  sent  to  England  for  use,  and  has  been  used, 
and  used  in  the  most  cowardly  endeavor  to  blow  up  prisons, 
bridges,  railroad  depots,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  pub- 
lic offices.  Irishmen  from  America  have  been  found  in  am- 
bush, lying  in  wait  to  take  life,  and  murders  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  Ireland  by  Americans  of  Irish  birth.  Shall  Mr. 
Gladstone,  or  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman,  or  the  Irish  Secre- 
tary of  his  Administration,  or  any  of  the  keen-witted  and 
able  politicians  who  fought  with  him  the  Home  Rule  conflict, 
pretend  that  they  did  not  know  of  these  things  in  America? 
They  did  know  of  them.  Mr.  Gladstone  knew  of  them,  and 
he  and  they  encouraged  them,  and  connived  at  them ;  be- 
cause, knowing  of  them  and  having  the  power  to  arrest  them, 
they  made  no  effort  to  do  so,  and  took  no  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. There  has  not  been  a  day  since  O'Donovan  Rossa  began 
his  criminal  career  in  America  that  the  Liberal  party  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  might  not  have 
arrested  this  dreadful  business.  Had  this  distinguished  Eng- 
lish premier,  standing  at  the  head  of  a  great  Liberal  party, 
at  any  time  when  these  crimes  were  being  perpetrated,  said 
to  Mr.  Parnell :  "  Let  crime  cease,  or  I  will  withdraw  myself 
from  the  councils  of  your  party.  Let  the  Land  League 
in  Ireland  either  disband  cr  behave  itself,  or  I  am  no  longer 
its  friend,  or  the  friend  of  Ireland,  who  submits  to  its  infa- 
mous rule."  He  could  have  said  to  Archbishop  Walsh,  and 
if  he  had  turned  a  deaf  ear,  he  could  have  appealed  to  the 
great  ears  ol  the  Infallible  One  at  Rome,  and  said  :  "  Call  off 
your  Irish  dogs!  Bring  to  bear  upon  them  the  awful 
influence  of  your  ecclesiastical  denunciations!  Imprecate 
upon  their  bodies  living  and  their  souls  when  dead  the  fear- 
ful maledictions  of  your  church  !  "  And  he  could  have  said 
to  the  Irish  Catholics  that  still  more  dreadful  thing,  "  I  will 
turn  you  all  out  of  office,  and  dismiss  you  all  from  the  con- 
stabulary, unless  you  behave  yourselves."  Did  Mr.  Glad- 
stone or  his  partisan  following  make  any  effort,  or  attempted 
effort,  in  the  direction  of  arresting  the  operations  of  this 
American  conspiracy  against  the  government  and  the  law  of 
England?  History  will  answer  this  question  in  the  negative. 
History  will  not  be  content  with  so  simple  a  reply,  but  will 
go  on  to  explain  that  while  the  unnatural  political  alliance 
existed  between  Gladstone  and  Parnell,  between  English 
Liberals  and  Irish  Land- Leaguers,  Parnell  and  his  lieuten- 
ants were  visiting  America,  and,  in  secret  correspondence 
with  organized  anti-English  societies,  were  inciting  them,  by 
eloquent  appeals,  to  raise  money  for  political  purposes,  were 
accepting  it  for  party  use  in  Parliament,  and  that  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  were  being  raised  and 
used  in  America  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Irish  allies  to  dis- 
member and  destroy  the  unity  of  the  English  empire.  We 
rejoice  that  this  Democratic  administration  and  this  Repub- 
lican Senate  have  had  the  courage  not  to  follow  the  lead  of  a 
cowardly  press  and  cowardly  demagogues,  who  have  been 
prostituting  themselves  to  the  Irish  vote,  and  have  had  the 
manliness  to  enact  a  treaty  with  England  that  shall  exchange 
dynamite  fiends  rind  other  lesser  criminals  when  called  upon. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  there  is  growing  up  in  this  coun- 
try the  determination  to  resist  the  pernicious  influence  of  this 
disturbing  element  in  American  politics,  and  that  our  states- 

1,11  ; ' ing  enough  of  courage,  sense,  and  integrity  to 

no  longer  shield  political   Irish   crimes.     This  "Irishry"  is 

unbearable,  and  its  insolence  is  even  increasing  in 
audacity.  To  every  inch  of  polititical  power  given  it,  it  takes 
an  ell  ;  and  every  ell  or  inch  seized  it  abuses.  Irish  politics 
is  an  ever-increasing  irritant.     It   is  a  nuisance  from  the 

11 ie  to  the  nation's  capital.  It  has  black- 
mailed and  plundered  .New  York.  It  has  scattered  riot  and 
bloodshed  in  half  the  towns  in  America,  tt  has  captured 
the  whole  machinery  of  legislation  and  administration  in 
Pennsylvania,  It  has  laid  its  bloody  axe  at  the  root  of  our 
oolsj  i.iii.     It  is  manoeuvring   and  plotting  in  the 


secret  hiding  places  of  church  and  party  and  social  life  to 
overthrow  and  destroy  our  institutions  ;  and  when  it  has 
done  this,  it  will  make  our  country  the  base  of  operations 
against  any  other  country  that  acknowledges  the  ascendancy 
of  the  law  over  the  church  and  a  free  conscience  as  the 
guide  of  free  government.  We  are  indignant  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  immigrants  as  a  class.  When  we  consider  that  we 
have  invited  these  aliens  from  a  life  of  medicancy  and 
hopeless  toil,  from  poverty  and  starvation  only  relieved  by 
beggary  and  crime,  to  the  ample  and  generous  hospitality  of 
our  republic,  and  have  clothed  them  with  political  power ; 
when  we  reflect  that  whenever  they  are  numerous  enough 
and  get  power  enough  they  invariably  abuse  it  and  become 
a  nuisance  and  a  curse  to  the  community  that  shelters  them 
— we  become  impatient.  Again  we  say — for  this  we  must 
ever  do — we  are  confining  ourselves  to  the  restless,  un- 
principled, adventurous  Pope's  political  Irish,  to  the  wealthy 
unprincipled  Pope's  rich  Irish,  who,  under  some  other  in- 
spiration than  their  own  generosity,  are  pouring  out  their 
money  to  annoy  Protestant  England,  and  not  to  the  small 
minority  of  Irishmen  who  are  minding  their  business.  It  is 
to  us  an  unpleasant  and  painful  fact  that  we  can  not  set 
aside,  and  apart,  and  on  an  elevation  above  the  chance  shots 
of  our  own  shafts,  all  those  foreign-born  citizens  of  every  re- 
ligion and  nationality  who  have  become  American  citizens  by 
adoption  among  us,  and  who  since  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  our  republican  government  have  not  forgotten  their  loy- 
alty to  it  nor  their  gratitude  to  the  land  that  has  given  them 
such  royal  welcome.  Should  an  American  party  be  formed 
— as  there  will  be — we  would  welcome  to  it  every  man  of  for- 
eign birth  who  loves  this  country  better  than  any  other,  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  American  republic  better  than 
any  foreign  power,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  any  other  organiza- 
tion, church  or  state,  and  who  acknowledges  that  his  indi- 
vidual allegiance  is  due  alone  to  the  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America.  To  come  back  to 
the  point  from  which  we  have  wandered,  we  are  glad  and 
proud  to  know  that  this  Democratic  administration,  sup- 
ported by  a  Republican  Senate,  has  had  the  courage  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  to  surrender  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  her  law's  and  the  punishment  of  her  courts  all 
the  cowardly  conspirators,  assassins,  and  dynamite  fiends, 
who  may  endeavor  to  find  asylum  for  their  crimes  and  a  city 
of  refuge  for  their  offenses  on  American  soil. 


The  thrifty  persons  at  the  head  of  our  Treasury  Depart- 
ment— inspired  probably  by  his  epileptic  excellency,  Secretary 
Manning — have  issued  a  new  ukase.  All  gold  coins  which 
have  become  light  by  abrasion,  when  presented  at  the  various 
offices  of  the  government,  shall  be  so  mutilated  as  to  no 
longer  pass,  and  then  be  returned  to  the  owner.  They  can 
then  be  sold  to  a  broker  for  their  bullion  value.  When  it  is 
considered  that  our  thrifty  government  issues  to  us  for  twenty 
dollars  a  piece  of  money  which  is  only  nine-tenths  gold,  the 
remainder  being  silver  and  copper  alloy,  this  seems  a  most 
unjust  rule.  We  are  forced  to  accept  for  twenty  dollars  what 
is  not  twenty  dollars,  simply  because  it  bears  the  government 
stamp.  The  unfortunate  holder  must  then  suffer  the  loss 
caused  by  the  natural  wear  of  the  coin,  and  in  addition  the 
entire  difference  between  the  bullion  and  the  lace  value. 
Further  than  that,  the  government  officials  do  not  give  the 
holder  the  right  to  determine  whether  he  shall  have  his  coin 
stamped  or  not.  If  presented,  it  is  at  once  weighed,  and,  if 
light,  mutilated.  Thus  a  man  who  has  accepted  from  another 
a  double-eagle  for  twenty  dollars  is  apt  to  be  obliged  to  sell 
it  for  about  eighteen.  The  government  has  no  moral  right 
to  do  this  thing.  If  it  puts  in  circulation  coin  which  is  not 
worth  its  face  value,  it  has  no  right  to  quote  its  face  value  in 
reducing  it  to  bullion  again.  Such  a  proceeding  is  unworthy 
of  a  civilized  government.  It  might  do  in  some  petty  South 
American  republic,  because  there  the  officials  are  generally 
thieves.  Yet  it  is  none  the  less  robbery  here.  And  the  heads 
of  departments  who  can  issue  such  an  order  are  petty  larcen- 
ists  rather  than  statesmen. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  in  Chicago  the  eight-hour  sys- 
tem of  labor  has  failed.  The  meat-packing  trade  has  bro- 
ken up  this  attempt  to  control  the  employer,  and  now  we 
gest  that  labor  confederate  and  conspire  against  the  meal- 
packers.  Let  them  be  boycotted.  Let  the  honest  working- 
man  stop  eating  meat  at  once,  till  the  packers  consent  to 
permit  men  working  for  wages  to  labor  eight  hours  per  day. 
Let  there  be  inscribed  on  the  labor  banners,  "  Sixteen  hours' 
meat  for  eight  hours'  work,"  or  "  Eight  hours  to  labor,  eight 
hours  to  sleep,  and  eight  hoursto  eat."  It  is  very  hard 
lines  for  the  laborer  when  he  gets  pay  only  for  the  time  he 
works. 

This  weather  would  alarm  .us — because  it  is  hot  and  sug- 
gestive of  earthquakes— except  that  we  know  that  we  are  ft 
under  the  patronage  of  Saint  Emigdeus,  and,  thanks  to  the 
ever  watchful  care  of  the  Roman  clergy  of  San  Francisi  o,  a 
high  mass  has  been  said  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  in  honor  of 
that  saint,  and  he  has  been  reminded  by  prayerful  invoca- 
tions to  save  us  from  all  future  earthquake  shocks.  In  order 
to  make  us  entirely  secure,  "the  congregation   recited  the 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


litany  of  the  saints  in  union  with  the  clergy."  This  business 
of  stopping  earthquakes  is  not  a  new  thing  to  Saint  Emig- 
deus;  on  one  occasion  he  miraculously  arrested  a  first-class 
shake,  which  had  continued  through  a  space  of  three  days, 
by  lustily  crying  out:  "  Holy  God,  holy  and  strong  God,  holy 
and  immortal  God,  have  mercy  on  us!"  This  information, 
with  the  accompanying  recipe  for  earthquakes,  is  copied  from 
that  valuable  paper,  the  Daily  Examiner,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  authority  upon  all  ecclesiastical  matters  touching 
Democratic  politics,  earthquakes,  and  party  convulsions. 
The  recipe  above  given  is  to  be  taken  "  kneeling,  and  when 
the  earth  shows  disquietude/'  It  is  of  no  use  after  an  earth- 
quake is  over. 

We  are  delighted  to  know  that  Chief-Justice  Morrison  and 
Mr.  Justice  Sharpstein  have  been  fully  vindicated  from  the 
attack  made  on  them  by  Mr.  ex-Justice  Terry.  Messrs.  ex- 
Justices  Cope,  Curry,  and  Rhodes  agree  that  these  gentlemen 
are  intellectually  as  vigorous  as  they  ever  were ;  while 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Hoge,  Bishop,  Winans,  Harrison,  Burnett, 
Belcher,  McClure,  Judge  Catlin,  of  Sacramento,  and  other 
leading  members  of  the  profession,  are  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  their  learning  has  not  been  impaired  by 
physical  ailment,  nor  their  usefulness  at  all  diminished  by 
decadence  of  their  mental  faculties.  In  order  that  we  may 
not  misrepresent  the  testimony  given  by  these  gentlemen,  we 
will  quote  their  exact  words :  "  The  mental  faculties  and 
\apacities  of  Justices  Morrison  and  Sharpstein  to  fulfil 
their  judicial  duties  are  lis  good  now  as  when  they  were 
elected?  Ex-Judge  Solomon  Heydenfeldt,  Judge  Garber, 
and  others  agree  in  voicing  an  unanimous  public  opinion — 
viz.,  "That  the  Court  is  a  weak  Court,  and  the  gentlemen 
named  very  weak  judges  now." 


THE    FRENCH    REPUBLIC. 

How  its  Condition  is  Linked  with  the   Panama  Canal. 


Boycott  Arguments— A  Bunch  of  Matches. 

Bloomfield,  August  i,  1SS6. 

Emtors  Arcosait:  Here  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  your  trenchant  qailL 
This  item — wholly  true — has  never  been  in  print,  and  I  send  it  to  your  office, 
knowing  that  it  will  probably  receive  the  "kind"  and  inky  attention  which  it  so 
richly  and  so  signally  deserves.  Some  time  ago  a  Mr.  Hakes,  the  proprietor  of 
a  hue  ten-acre  raspberry  ranch  near  Bodega,  employed  several  Chinamen  to 
gather  his  swiftly  ripening  fruit.  Now,  of  all  products  of  the  vine,  raspberries 
demand  the  most  care  in  the  picking  and  marketing — must  be  boxed  at  the  mo- 
ment of  ripening,  or  the  crop  is  to  the  owner  a  dead  loss.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Hakes 
received  an  anonymous  communication,  couched  in  the  usual  darkly  mysterious 
tone  of  such  epistles.  "  Discltarge  your  Chinamen,  or  Burn.'"  read  the  un- 
signed ukase;  and,  by  way  of  emphasis,  a  hinch  of  matches  accompanied  the 
note.  The  significance  of  the  little  sulphur-tipped  fagots  was  not  lost  upon  the 
berry-man,  who  has  sutlered  from  fire  several  times  in  his  life,  consequently  he 
is  in  a  condition  to  sympathise  with  the  proverbial  "burnt  child."  The  help 
were  discharged,  and  he  has  been  bothered  with  unreliable,  drunken  tramps  ever 
since. 

White  labor  being  scarce,  only  the  above  gentry  were  available.  Sonoma, 
with  her  never-failing  harvests,  forever  blessed  by  sun  and  rain  ;  where  the  tow- 
ering redwood,  fit  to  be  "  the  mast  of  some  great  ammiral,"  grows  by  ihe  side  of 
the  heavy-fruited  peach  ;  where  the  golden  sheaves  of  Ceres  lie,  like  manna,  on  the 
hills  ;  where  the  mealy  tubers  swell  in  the  rich  arenaceous  loam  ;  "  where  the 
grapes  in  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  the  earth,"  seems  to  be  becoming  fast  the 
hot-bed  of  that  villainous  exotic  of  transatlantic  lands — the  boycott.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hakes,  with  the  help  of  a  few  school-going  boys,  have  managed,  after  a 
fashion,  to  handle  their  valuable  crop,  but  they  say  that  if  they  meet  with  such 
interference  in  the  future  they  will  have  to  stop  marketing,  and  let  the  raspberry 
patch  goto  waste.  Let  the  raspberry  patch  go  to  ivasie .'  God  !  what  an  idea 
for  every  old- world-pauper-welcoming  and  foreign-rough-inviting  philanthropist 
to  ponder  upon '.  What  a  burning  text  for  every  country-loving  American  to 
preach  from  ' 

Messrs.  Editors,  I  am  a  California  cub — an  N.  S.  G.  W.,  and  one  whose  pa- 
rents were  already  here  when  the  tardy  Cot/ins^vood  sailed  into  Monterey  Bay. 
My  birth  occurred  among  the  wheat-fields  of  the  Montezuma  Hills,  and  my  con- 
version to  .-J  rgonautism  was  contemporaneous  with  the  reading  of  that  journal's 
first  number.  Consequently  1  have  some  little  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
these  fruit  and  grain  patches,  and  none  whatever  in  the  promulgation  and  prac- 
tice of  socialistic  doctrines  bora  in  Irish  hedges,  German  beer-halls,  and  Russian 
hovels.  Strange,  isn't  it?  I  love — and  pray  God  save — our  public  school,  with 
its  wide-open  door,  inviting,  like  a  modern  Saviour,  every  mother's  son  and 
daughter  to  come  and  drink  of  its  living  waters,  and  no  cent  of  mine  will  ever  go 
to  rear  an  iron-barred  and  priest -banded  cloister  in  this  free  land. 

I  am  a  sort  of  Parsee — I  love  the  sun  that  gilds  our  fields  with  a  Midas  touch  ; 
hut  I  have  no  adoration  for  the  ex-cardinal  who  sits  for  the  accommodation  of 
toe-kissing  pilgrims  to  the  Vatican.  I  may  be  credulous".  I  may  believe  when 
1  read  in  my  newspaper  that  science  has  swept  beyond  the  heretofore  limits  of 
human  ken  and  stranger  things  pass  in  review,  but  my  throat  will  never  be  big 
enough  to  swallow  any  Italian  rot-legend  of  liquefying  blood  and  never-decaying 
true-cross  splinters.  I  leave  all  such  yarns  for  the  hand-organ -grinding  lazzaroni 
of  Naples,  who  are  too  lazy  to  think ;  for  poor  Pat  of  Ireland,  who  can't  read, 
and,  consequently,  can't  think  ;  for  the  ragged  muleteer  of  Spain,  who  presses 
his  own  thin  belly  down  in  the  dust  when  the  abdominous  and  inquisitorial  padre 
rides  by,  and  is  too  scared  to  think. 

"  The  world  does  move '  "  and  must  1  say  that  it  doesn't '.  I  want  to  know  if, 
when  1  "grow  up,"  and  be  the  owner  of  a  ranch  somewhere  on  this  heaven- 
blessed  slope,  my  conscience  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  matches  which  I  receive 
through  the  daily  mail*:  I  want  to  know  if  the  field-wasting  epoch  has  been 
marked  out,  and  is  this  its  dawn?     Truly  yuurs,  Tom  Gregory. 


It  is  not  often  that  anything  so  amusing  in  the  way  of  a  correspond- 
ence appears  in  print  as  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hubert  de  Castella  to  Mr.  J.  A. 
Froude,  the  historian,  which  is  published  in  the  Sjdney  lAustralia) 
Morning  Herald.  It  appears  that  wh  n  Mr.  Froude  was  in  Australia 
Mr.  Hubert  de  Castella  entertained  him  at  dinner,  and  Mr.  Froude Nvas 
delighted  with  his  host,  and  serves  him  up  as  "a  most  amusing  com- 
panion" in  his  last  volume,  "Oceana."  In  this,  Mr.  de  Castella  figures 
as  having  served  in  the  French  army,  and  also  as  a  French  detective 
employed  in  the  Praslin  murder  case  ;  as  having  fought  behind  the  bar- 
ricades in  February,  1848,  then  serving  on  the  police,  and  as  having 
again  fought  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents  in  June,  1848,  and  finally,  as 
having  married  "a  Sydney  lady,  moderately  rich,  who  would  have  been 
much  richer  if  she  had  pleased  her  friends  belter  in  the  choice  of  a  hus- 
band." Mr.  de  Castella  now  says  that  the  only  grain  of  truth  in  all 
this  is  that  he  did  witness  the  Revolution  of  1848,  being  at  the  time  an 
art  student  in  Paris,  and  did  join  a  French  cavalry  regiment,  but  all  the 
rest  has  been  "built  up"  by  Mr.  Froude's  imagination  out  of  anecdotes 
told  in  an  after-dinner  chat.  This  would  be  a  serious  charge  to  bring 
against  any  man,  but  brought  against  an  historian  it  is  terrible.  How 
can  we  trust  among  "the  archives"  a  man  who  can  not  be  trusted  to 
report  a  host's  reminiscences  at  a  dinner-table? 


Everybody  in  I^ondon  is  talking  about  the  mansion  of  the  newly  mar- 
ried Comtesse  de  Miranda,  whom  the  public  know  by  the  name  of  Chris- 
line  Nilsson.  The  rooms  are  decorated  in  the  most  extraordinary  and 
eccentric  fashion.  Thus  the  dining-room  is  papered  with  all  her  old 
hotel  bills,  while  the  walls  of  the  boudoir  are  covered  with  the  music 
and  librettoes  of  all  the  operas  in  which  she  has  ever  taken  part.  Lovely 
paintings  of  Swedish  scenery  hang  in  the  bed-room,  while  the  card- 
room  is  completely  papered  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  cuttings  from  all 
the  newspapers  of  the  world  concerning  the  canlatrice.  The  woodwork 
and  paneling  of  the  two  salons  are  completely  hidden  by  all  the  faded 
wreaths,  bouquets,  and  ribbons  presented  to  the  prima  donna  on  the 
various  occasions  on  which  she  appeared  in  public. 


Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  summed  up  the  situation  with  humorous  nicety 
the  other  day  when  he  said  the  Tories  and  Unionists  would  get  on  very 
well  together  so  long  as  they  avoided  politics  and  religion. 


Panama  Canal  shares  declined  33  points—/,  e.,  from  42S 
to  395 — i>n  the  Paris  Bourse  during  the  week  ending  July 
15th.  Suez  Canal  shares  fell  from  2,030  to  2,000,  in  sympa- 
thy, showing  something  like  a  panic  among  the  petite.-.  gens, 
who  mainly  hold  both  kinds  of  securities.  If  the  bears  could 
borrow  Panama  shares  for  "short :)  sales,  the  fall  would  un- 
doubtedly be  much  greater.  The  bonds,  of  which  there  are 
three  classes,  fell  heavily  also.  M.  de  Lesseps  has  called  in 
75,000,000  francs  as  an  assessment  on  the  share  capital, 
which  is  expected  to  last  until  some  kind  of  new  loan  can  be 
raised.  Meanwhile,  the  excitement  among  the  investors  has 
communicated  itself  to  the  political  world,  the  dimensions  of 
the  failure,  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  such,  being  without 
assignable  limits. 

There  is  a  vague  but  growing  belief  in  European  circles 
that  the  French  Republic  is  nearing  its  end.  This  is  found- 
ed, of  course,  mainly  on  the  fact  that  it  is  approaching  the 
term  of  twenty  years  beyond  which  no  French  government 
within  the  last  century  has  lasted.  The  first  Republic,  after 
various  mutations  within  that  period,  ended  in  the  first  Em- 
pire ;  the  first  Empire  within  that  period  ended  in  the  Res- 
toration ;  the  Restoration  within  that  period  ended  in  the 
Monarchy  of  July  ;  and  the  Monarchy  of  July  in  like  period 
gave  place  to  the  second  Empire,  and  the  second  Empire  to 
the  present  Republic.  Why  the  revolution  cycle  should  be 
twenty  years  is,  of  course,  hard  to  explain  ;  but  the  probable 
reason  is  the  appearance  of  a  new  generation  on  the  scene 
every  twenty  years,  which  is  apt  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
political  work  of  its  predecessor. 

In  the  United  States  or  in  England  this  dissatisfaction 
would  find  expression  simply  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
party,  or  the  restoration  of  the  opposition  to  power.  But  in 
France  there  are  no  parties  loyal  to  the  same  constitution. 
Each  French  party  has  a  form  of  government  of  its  own,  and 
does  not  think  it  has  succeeded  until  it  has  imposed  it  on  the 
country.  Moreover,  a  change  in  the  form  of  government  is 
not  the  serious  matter  in  France  that  it  would  be  in  other 
countries.  It  is  hardly  more  serious  than  the  substitution  in 
the  Presidency  of  a  Democrat  for  a  Republican  is  with  us. 
It  brings  with  it  very  little  change  which  affects  people  in 
their  daily  lives.  Until  the  present  Republic  came  into 
power  there  were  very  few  removals  among  the  office-hold- 
ers. The  law,  and  the  army,  and  the  church,  and  the  judi- 
ciary have  always  hitherto  remained  untouched.  A  new  set 
of  men  get  to  the  head  of  the  great  departments  of  state, 
and  their  chief  is  sometimes  called  an  Emperor,  sometimes 
a  King,  and  sometimes  a  President,  but  all  else  goes  on 
pretty  much  as  before. 

There  are,  however,  just  now  some  new  reasons  for  look- 
ing for  a  revolution  beyond  the  mere  running  out  of  the  usual 
governmental  term.  The  Republic  has  gone  beyond  all  its 
predecessors  since  1795  in  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
changes  it  has  made  in  what  may  be  called  the  French  So- 
cial Constitution.  It  has  attacked  the  church  as  no  other 
government  has  ventured  to  attack  it  since  the  Revolution. 
It  has  laicized  the  public  schools  with  a  good  deal  of  harsh- 
ness and  brutality,  or.  as  religious  people  say,  "has  expelled 
God"  from  them.  It  has  made  immense  modifications  in 
the  constitution  of  the  army,  has  for  the  first  time  removed 
large  numbers  of  the  judges  on  the  ground  of  their  political 
opinions,  and  introduced  "office-seeking"  on  a  scale  never 
before  witnessed  in  France.  Moreover,  after  having  inher- 
ited an  enormous  debt  from  the  Empire,  it  has  not  only  done 
nothing  to  reduce  it,  but  has  added  to  it,  and  has  persisted 
in  the  makeshift  ways  of  concealing  from  the  nation  the 
growth  of  its  liabilities  which  the  Empire  began.  The  in- 
crease of  popular  dissatisfaction  *th  the  Republican  experi- 
ment was  plainly  revealed  at  the  last  election  by  the  return 
of  averj'  powerful  monarchical  minority  to  the  Chambers; 
but  it  is  not  the  custom  of  French  parties  to  take  warning 
from  electoral  defeats  and  modify  their  policy.  One  of  the 
traditions  of  the  first  Revolution  which  they  cherish  most 
strongly,  is  the  rule  that  if  your  enemies  appear  to  be  grow- 
ing stronger,  you  must  be  all  the  more  strenuous  in  pursuing 
the  courses  which  most  displease  them, 

French  discontent  is,  however,  always  like  a  powder  mga- 
azine.  It  has  enormous  explosive  power,  but  needs  to  be 
started  by  a  spark  of  some  kind;  and  those  who  believe  we 
are  about  to  witness  another  great  political  change  in  France, 
when  asked  what  this  spark  is  to  be,  are  beginning  to  say 
that  it  will  be  the  collapse  of  the  Panama  Canal  scheme, 
which  they  declare  to  be  near  at  hand.  This  enterprise  has 
already  absorbed  about  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
dollars  of  French  capital,  mostly  held  by  French  people  of 
small  means,  or  petiles  gens,  as  the  great  capitalists  call 
them.  When  they  subscribed,  the  prospectus  of  the  enter- 
prise represented  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  would  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  work.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  is  yet  half  done.  M.  de  Lesseps  now  says  he 
needs  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  more,  and 
he  asks  the  authorization  of  the  government  to  raise  this  sum 
by  a  gigantic  lottery,  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  has  been 
before  the  Legislature  for  some  time,  but  the  Ministers  have 
been  afraid  to  press  it. 

The  reason  they  are  afraid  is,  that  although  they  have  had 
the  works  on  the  Isthmus  examined  by  a  government  en- 
gineer, he  has  not  been  able  to  give  any  very  strong  assur- 
ance that  $120,000,000  will  suffice  to  complete  them.  In 
fact,  the  chances  are,  even  if  the  company  had  no  use  for 
the  money  but  to  dig  with  it,  that  it  would  not  suffice.  But 
it  has  other  uses.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  an  article  in  the 
Economiste  Francais  which  has  sent  a  tremor  through 
French  investors,  shows  that  if  the  company  succeeds  in 
getting  all  the  money  it  asks,  it  will  have  to  pay  in  annual 
interest  and  expenses  of  administration  about  $85,000,000 
before  it  will  earn  a  cent,  supposing^  to  be  open  to  traffic  in 
1892,  as  the  more  hopeful  believe.  But  supposing  it  to  be 
open  in  1895,  as  the  less  sanguine  fear,  the  total  of  its  annual 
charges  will  be  $127,000,000.  Now,  a  government  permis- 
sion to  open  a  lottery  for  this  purpose,  although  it  is  not  a 
government  guarantee,  will  be  considered  by  the  petites 
gens  as  at  least  a  government  endorsement  of  the  enter- 
prise; and  if  it  breaks  down,  there  will  result,  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  says,  "  the  most  gigantic  disaster  the  modern  world 


has  seen  since  the  fall  of  the  John  Law  system.' 
it  will  break  down  if  the  canal  be  left  dependent  on 
capital  alone,  he  evidently  expects. 

It  is  this  breakdown  (which  the  death  of  M.  de  Lesseps, 
now  a  man  over  eighty,  may  precipitate  any  day)  to  which 
the  alarmists  are  looking  to  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  the 
Republic.  But  the  precise  manner  in  which  it  is  to  bring  it 
about,  as  long  as  the  Chambers  are  mainly  Republican,  and 
the  army  in  Republican  hands,  we  confess  we  do  not  see. 
The  strength  of  the  Royalists  is  in  the  provinces,  and  no 
revolution  has  yet  been  wrought  by  the  provinces.  There  is 
plenty  of  hostility  in  Paris  to  the  present  government,  but  it 
is  the  hostility  not  of  those  who  think  France  has  had  enough 
of  the  Republic,  but  that  the  Republic  has  not  been  Repub- 
lican enough  for  France. — Nation. 

INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Labouchere  says,  in  Truth,  that  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Fringe 
of  Wales  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  "  the  worst  dressed  girl  in  Lon- 
don." 

There  is  no  longer  any  free  education  for  art  students  in  France. 
Messrs.  Cabanel,  Gerdme,  Jean  Paul,  Laurens,  and  Heberi  will  not  be 
obliged  to  devote  weekly  some  hours  to  the  inspection  of  the  work  of 
pupils  at  the  Beaux  Arts.  According  to  some  versions,  for  the  affair  is 
not  as  yet  publicly  canvassed,  this  change  has  been  made  for  two  rea- 
sons— one  to  shut  out  foreigners,  and  especially  Americans;  the  other 
an  endeavor  to  limit  the  number  of  art  students,  in  the  hope  ol  a  beiter 
and  more  restricted  art  development. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  has  put  herself  on  record  as  being  strongly  opposed 
to  the  popular  use  of  endearing  diminutives,  such  as  Sallie,  Lizzie.  Dol- 
lie.  etc.  In  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  parents  of  a  little  girl  born  at 
Newport,  Ky.,  on  the  19th  instant,  and  promptly  christened  Frankie 
Cleveland  Winter,  the  "  Lady  of  the  White  House  "  writes  :  "  May  she 
be  blessed  through  life  as  I  have  been  ;  but  will  you  do  me  the  favor 
not  to  call  her  Frankie,  but  Frances  or  Frank  ?  I  am  never  called 
Frankie,  and  I  dislike  the  name  very  much." 

The  last  word  received  from  Thomas  Stevens,  the  bicycle-rider,  who 
is  on  his  way  around  the  world  as -special  correspondent  of  Outing,  is 
dated  at  Suez,  July  3,  1886.  "  I  expect  the  steamer  on  which  I  take 
passage  to  India,"  he  writes,  "to  arrive  here  to-morrow  or  next  day. 
The  monsoon  season  will  be  in  full  swing  when  I  reach  Kurrachee,  but 
I  don't  know  yet  whether  it  will  delay  ray  start  across  India."  Kurra- 
chee is  the  first  point  in  India  that  Mr.  Stevens  could  touch,  having  been 
arrested  in  bis  attempt  to  cross  Afghanistan.  The  city  is  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  and  on  the  line  between  Beioochistan  and  India. 

General  Winfield  Scott,  when  a  young  man,  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Snelling — at  that  day  perhaps  the  remotest  military  outpost  in  the  coun- 
try. When  the  Black  Hawk  war  was  begun  some  Illinois  militia  com- 
panies proffered  their  services.  Two  lieutenants  were  sent  by  Scott  to 
Dixon,  Illinois,  to  muster  the  new  soldiers.  One  of  the  lieutenants  was 
a  very  fascinating  young  man,  of  easy  manners,  and  affable  disposition  ; 
the  other  was  equally  pleasant  but  extremely  modest  On  the  morning 
when  the  muster  was  to  take  place,  a  tall,  gawky,  slab-sided,  homely 
young  man,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  blue  jeans,  presented  himself  to  the 
lieutenants  as  the  captain  of  the  recruits,  and  was  duly  sworn  in.  The 
homely  young  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  bashful  lieutenant  was 
he  who  afterward  fired  the  first  gun  from  Fort  Sumter,  Major  Ander- 
son. The  other  lieutenant,  who  administered  the  oath,  was  in  after 
years  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  Jefferson  Davis. 

Charles  Dilke  has  disappeared,  leaving  his  address  with  his  lawyers 
only.  He  is  believed  to  have  left  the  country.  This  is  a  mistake.  On 
one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  the  Thames,  half-way  between  Shepperton 
and  Chertsey,  in  the  middle  of  the  famous  Chertsey  Meads,  is  a  small, 
red-brick  summer-house,  which  was  built  on  arches  because  the  ground 
was  swampy.  For  half  a  mile  it  is  surrounded  with  a  thick  growth  of 
tall  rushes.  The  house  consists  of  two  sitting-rooms,  kitchen,  and  bed- 
room. It  is  beautifully  constructed  and  plainly  furnished  with  old  oak 
furniture,  thick  dark  carpets,  and  curtains.  Half  hidden  by  trees  from 
the  river,  which  is  only  a  few  feet  away,  is  a  tiny  red  boat-bouse,  with  a 
little  boat-landing,  just  big  enough  to  hold  one  person  at  a  time.  The 
old  name  of  this  spot  is  Tuckeit  Eddy.  The  house  was  built  by  Dilke 
a  few  years  ago  as  a  little  pleasure  resort,  close  to  London,  yet  assuring 
extreme  privacy.  Here  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Dilke  are  keeping  them- 
selves in  retirement. 

' '  During  all  of  the  negotiations  between  Grant  and  Lee, "  said  one  of 
the  former's  staff  officers,  "  Grant  never  once  showed  the  slightest  trace 
of  excitement  or  exultation.  He  had  the  rnost  remarkable  control  over 
himself  of  any  man  I  ever  saw.  Never  but  on  two  occasions  hav  I 
seen  him  give  way  to  his  feelings.  The  first  occasion  was  the  greeting 
of  the  public  school  children  of  San  Francisco  upon  the  occasion  ol  his 
arrival  from  his  tour  around  the  world.  Grant  was  passionately  lond  of 
children.  Their  welcome  touched  his  heart,  and  the  tears  flowed  down 
over  his  face.  He  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  agitation.  The  other 
occasion  was  when  he  was  notified  that  an  old  comrade  who  had  served 
with  him  during  the  war  had  been  killed  in  a  railroad  accident  in  New 
York.  This  was  after  his  first  nomination  for  the  Presidency  and  before 
his  election.  He  was  in  his  headquarters,  on  the  corner  of  Seventeenth 
and  F  streets,  when  the  dispatch  containing  the  sad  news  was  brought 
to  him.  He  read  it  slowly  and  carefully.  Then  he  leaned  on  his  desk 
with  his  head  in  his  hands  and  cried  like  a  child.  The  scene  was  one 
which  I  shall  never  forget." 

The  rumored  engagement  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  and 
Princes  Victoria,  eldest  unmarried  daughter  of  the  Crown  Prince,  is 
now  semi- officially  denied.  The  young  princess,  who  has  just  com- 
pleted her  twentieth  year,  became  interested  in  the  swarthy  Battenberger 
about  twelve  months  ago.  It  was  really  an  affair  of  the  heart.  The 
Bulgarian  ruler  is  a  wonderfully  handsome  man,  though  bis  features 
betray  the  peasant  blood  which  (lows  in  his  veins.  Tall,  dark-eyed,  and 
well  proportioned,  it  is  but  natural  that  he  should  move  a  maiden's 
heart.  The  princess  admired  him  and  confided  in  her  mother,  who 
favored  her  inclination.  The  Emperor  and  Crown  Prince,  obdurate 
from  the  first,  opposed  her  wish,  especially  alter  the  outbreak  of  the 
Servian  war.  The  heroic  conduct  of  the  Battenlxrrger  in  his  half- 
oriental  state,  his  bravery  and  skill  among  drawn  blades  and  the  roar  of 
battle,  served  only  to  fan  the  flame  of  the  princess's  love,  and  no  heart 
beat  more  rapidly  at  news  of  his  victory  than  that  of  the  royal  girl  in  the 
Palace  of  Berlin.  Friends  pleaded  tor  her.  the  Queen  of  Roumania 
interceded  in  her  behalf;  but  all  in  .  art  was  sacrificed,  her 

wish  unfulfilled.  It  is  even  whispered  that  the  prince  will  tie  stricken 
from  the  ranks  of  the  German  army,  where  he  now  holds  the  position 
of  major-general. 

The  tide  of  the  Due  d  Aumale  to  ChanlHly  was  a  forged  will,  drawn 
up  by  the  English  mistress  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon — one  Sophie  Dawes. 
She  left  herself  a  charge  of  $2,000,000  on  the  Conde  estate,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  legacy  to  found  an  asylum  for  orphan  children  of 
chevaliers  of  St.  Louis,  all  the  rest  to  the  Due  d'Aumale,  for  whom  she 
had  got  her  senile  lover  in  1822  to  stand  godfather.  The  Due  d'Aumale 
is  at  once  magnificent  and  mean.  He  spends  largely  on  ostentation 
Iwcause  he  is  %-ain.  But  the  closest  economy  is  observed  beneath  the 
fine  show.  At  Chantilly  there  were  categories  of  wines  for  the  different 
of  guests  at  the  yala  dinners.  Imperial  or  royal  personages, 
ambassadors,  and  so  on.  drank  tx*tter  vintages  than  those  who  sat 
below  them,  and  the  guests  at  the  foot  were  helped  by  the  servants  to 
thin  ordinaire,  and  in  lieu  of  Madeira  lo  the  tier)'  /ucco  from  the 
Sicilian  vineyards  of  the  late  Duchessc  d'Aumale.  The  Due  d'Auniale's 
suits  against  poor  old  women  who  are  guilty  of  the  offense  of  picking 
up  de.ui  wood  and  gathering  withered  broom  in  his  forests  are  of  con- 
stant recurrence.  Fortunately  for  the  defendants,  the  forest  code  is 
extremely  mild,  and  distinct  from  the  civil  code.  It  is  due  to  the  Comte 
de  Paris  to  say  that  he  has  inherited  his  mother's  charitable  feeling 
toward  the  poor,  and  was  extremely  good  to  his  humble  and  poverty- 
stricken  neighbors  at  Eu. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    MYSTERY    OF    THE    SHRINE. 

By  Y.  H.  Addis. 


There  is  an  hacienda  near  Chihuahua  which  presents,  in 
its  marked  contrasts,  a  most  anomalous  appearance.  In  its 
accommodations  of  modern  adaptation,  in  its  improvements, 
in  its  air  of  thrift  and  progress,  it  is  superior  to  its  neighbors, 
and  its  revenues  are  large.  The  laborers  at  the  Santisima 
Dolores  are  well  clothed,  their  quarters  are  not  squalid,  their 
tasks  arc  not  excessive.  Many  innovations  of  machinery 
and  materials  obtain  there;  improved  breeds  of  stock  are 
reared,  and  ample  supplies  are  brought  out  from  the  railroad 
bv  every  freight  train  of  creaking,  groaning  carrelas. 

'Despite  the  indications  of  material  prosperity,  an  appear- 
ance of  misfortune  hangs  over  the  hacienda.  There  is  an 
expression  of  sorrow  and  trouble  on  every  swarthy  counte- 
nance among  the  people,  and  the  action  of  the  days  goes  on 
mechanically,  perfunctorily,  as  if  lacking  the  motive  power 
of  interest,  or  as  if  numbed  by  some  crushing  weight  of  im- 
pending calamity.  The  only  occasion  on  which  the  people 
seem  to  thoroughly  awaken  to  animation  and  feeling  is  when 
they  visit  a  species  of  chapel  wiiich  is  situated  in  the  home 
buildings,  and  which  opens  upon  the  main  court  of  the  ha- 
cienda. This  is  a  peculiar-looking  room.  It  is  fitted  up  in 
quasi-churchly  arrangement ;  its  floor  is  composed  of  a  sort 
of  mosaic  work  in  tile;  its  little  high  windows  are  filled  with 
colored  glass,  and  paintings  of  sacred  and  spiritual  subjects 
hang  upon  the  walls.  The  altar-like  shrine  at  the  end  of  the 
room  is  richly  decorated ;  antique  brass  and  silver  candle- 
sticks hold  aloft  waxen  tapers ;  instead  of  the  common  ma- 
chine-made foreign  lace,  which  too  often  nowadays  cheaply 
decks  the  altars  even  in  Mexico's  most  splendid  churches, 
this  one  is  adorned  with  the  exquisite  needle-work  of  the 
country,  cunning  beauty  of  mingled  threads  and  drawn-work, 
combined  with  the  infinite  marvelous  patience  and  ingenuity 
of  women  who  have  only  mechanical  distractions  for  their 
leisure  moments.  Neither  is  this  the  only  innovation;  in 
lieu  of  the  tau'dry  trimmings  of  stiff  and  glaring  artificial 
flowers,  garlands  of  tinsel  and  tissue  paper,  the  vases  here 
are  daily  replenished  with  natural  blossoms.  Sometimes 
they  are  dainty  field-flowers,  and  airy  orchids  of  the  north- 
ern varieties,  or  gorgeous,  glowing  cactus  blooms  ;  sometimes 
they  are  the  cultivated  blossoms  of  the  carefully  tended  pot- 
plants  that  skirt  the  wide  arched  corridors  of  the  dwelling 
court — the  aromatic,  symbolical  sweet  basil,  spicy  carnations, 
or  rich,  drooping  fuchsias  in  many-hued  clusters  of  bells. 
Again,  tall  grasses,  feathery- tipped,  and  the  graceful  heads 
of  grain  nod  and  wave  in  clouds  above  the  holders.  At  the 
foot  of  the  shrine,  and  lying  crosswise  before  it,  stretches  a 
great  slab  of  while  tecati,  the  beautiful  Puebla  onyx.  No 
greenish  or  golden  tinge  marks  this  block  ;  it  is  clear  white, 
pearly,  translucent,  clouded  here  and  there  with  streaks  and 
swirls  of  denser  purity.  This  stone  is  never  trodden  by  the 
simple  people  who  come  hither  to  pray.  No  matter  how 
thickly  they  may  gather  within  that  peaceful  chamber,  they 
always  leave  untouched  this  spot,  with  the  loose  spray  of 
flowers  unfailingly  lying  there.  Low  on  the  altar  ledge  a 
picture  is  leaning  forward.  It  is  neither  painted  saint,  nor 
old  line  engraving  of  the  Savior  of  men.  It  is  the  picture  of 
a  woman — a  photograph  of  a  lovely  fair  girl,  in  modem  garb, 
elegant,  even  coquettish,  with  bare,  beautiful  throat  and 
shoulders,  and  anarch  smile  on  the  spirituelle,  faultless  face. 
The  lower  half  of  the  picture,  across  the  white  draperies  of 
the  girl's  dress,  is  disfigured  by  an  extraneous  mark  of  dark 
and  sinister  hue,  as  of  some  fluid  which  had  spurted  suddenly 
upon  it. 

There  is  a  church  at  the  hacienda,  with  venerable  walls  and 
springing  towers,  symmetrical  as  are  most  Mexican  churches, 
and  its  altars  richly  shine  with  crimson  and  gold.  But, 
while  the  people  of  the  Santisima  Dolores  are  pious  and  de- 
vout, and  comply  fully  with  all  the  offices  of  holy  church, 
they  do  not  go  to  the  church  half  so  often  as  to  the  quiet, 
solemn  room,  where  they  enter  and  kneel  and  pray  as  they 
go  to  work,  and  again  as  they  return  from  their  daily  tasks. 
It  would  seem  that  this  is  some  special  mission,  that  it  is 
some  special  mercy  they  ask  for  here,  with  all  the  fervor  of 
faith  and  earnest  longing. 

The  broad  acres  of  the  Santisima  Dolores  are  the  property 
of  Justa  Canalizo  de  Mirto,  and  her  only  son  Felix  is  her 
administrador.  This  testamentary  disposition  of  his  posses- 
sions was  no  little  surprise  to  the  friends  of  Joaquin  Mirto, 
fifteen  years  deceased,  but  they  much  approved  of  the  wis- 
dom of  his  deed.  The  Mirtos  had  a  strain  of  wild  blood, 
that  moved  them  to  recklessness  and  extravagance,  and  it 
was  not  unfitting  that  the  judicious,  virtuous  widow  should 
hold  the  reins  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren—both girls  as  they  were— in  case  Felix  should  follow  in 
his  father's  footsteps.  It  proved,  however,  with  the  slow 
lapse  of  years,  that  Felix  might  safely  have  been  trusted 
with  the  estate.  Joaquin  Mirto  himself  had  come  from 
<<uadalaxara,  and  his  southern  blood  was  hot  with  all  the  un- 
tamed passions  of  the  Tapatios.  Nut  Justa  Canalizo,  born 
in  the  higher  latitude  of  Chihuahua,  was  endowed  with  much 
of  that  self-control  and  clear  practicality  that  the  Chihua- 
huenses  have  learned  in  many  a  bitter  lesson  of  adversity 
ndurani  e.  And  the  son  of  Mirto  inherited  his  mother's 
temperament,  instead  of  the  lawless  vehemence  that  had  cost 
the  father  many  a  broad  pasture  over  the  malilla  board,  or 
hung  around  a  brown  woman's  neck  the  worth  of  many  a 
good  steed.  Solcdad,  too,  the  elder  daughter,  was  sedate 
and  moderate  In  all  things.  Only  Dionysia  partook  of  the 
stormy  soul  of  her  father.  She  it  was  who  had  ever  incited 
her  demure  elders  to  whatever  of  rebellion  or  mischief  had 
entered  their  youthful  lives.  She  had  been  a  fractious  babe  ; 
she  grew  into  a  restless  child,  bright  and  very  winning  withal] 
It  was  nut  that  she  was  not  most  lovable;  but  the  turbu- 
lence of  spirit,  thai  may  lie;  brooked  in  a  man,  is  a  heritage 
most  perilous  for  a  woman  above  all  in  a  country  like  Mex- 
ico, where  her  life  is  so  hedged  about  by  restrictions  and 
<  onventions. 

Dionj  i,  ips  seven  years  uld  when  her  worst  mis- 

deed came  to  light.  Mirto  one  day  took  his  two  little  daugh- 
ters with  him  to  the  hacienda  shop,  where  the  men  bought 
their  stores,  either  on  account,  or  for  cash  payments  in  the 
rare  instances  when  ihey  had  ready  money.  On  some  ques- 
tion of  storage,  the  shopkeeper  called  the  /»  Uron  away  into 
the  warehouse  rooms,  and  the  mo  children,  left  alone  in  the 


unfamiliar  tienda,  began  to  explore  its  almost  unknown 
ground.  Now  Romualdo,  the  tendero,  had  his  own  views  as 
to  the  proper  locality  for  the  cash-box,  and  when  the  little 
girls,  coming  upon  a  stack  of  great  wooden  trays,  began  to 
lift  them  apart,  in  search  of  one  which  might  serve  as  a 
dolls' boat,  they  discovered,  halfway  down  the  pile,  one  of 
the  broad  bate-as,  whose  chipped-out  hollow  was  the  recepta- 
cle of  a  goodly  quantity  of  small  coin,  which  Romualdo  had 
slipped  between  it  and  its  neighbor.  The  elder  child  was 
fairly  shocked  at  the  sight,  and  shrank  back,  and  would  have 
lifted  the  trays  up  again.  c 

But  Dionysia  checked  her  hand.    "  Let  us  take  it,"  she  said. 
Soledad  opened  her  big  black  eyes,  aghast.     "  Take  it  ! 
What,  Nichal     Wouldst  thou  steal?" 

Dionysia  tossed  her  small,  sleek  head  defiantly.  "What 
then?  It  is  our  father's  money.  Surely  we  have  abetter 
right  to  it  than  that  ugly  Romualdo.'' 

And  all  Soledad's  persuasion  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
her  from  gathering  up  all  of  the  coin  that  her  small  brown 
hands  would  hold.  She  would  have  shared  her  booty  w'ith 
her  sister,  but  Soledad,  at  the  very  idea,  kissed  the  nails  of 
all  the  fingers  on  both  hands,  crossing  herself  before  each 
one,  and  hastily  dragged  the  bateas  back  upon  the  pile. 

"  Oh,  here  comes  papa  ! "  she  gasped,  as  the  last  one 
rocked  into  place.  "  Nicha,  what  wilt  thou  do?  He  will  kill 
thee  for  stealing  !  " 

Dionysia  made  a  sudden  darting  bend  downward,  and 
fumbled  for  a  moment  with  the  tops  of  her  gamiiza  shoes. 
When  she  stood  erect  again  she  was  clapping  her  thin  little 
brown  hands  softly,  with  an  air  of  unconcern,  charming  to 
behold.  Joaquin  Mirto  came  up  to  his  little  daughters,  his 
handsome,  dare-devil  face  smiling,  as  ever,  in  unclouded 
amiability. 

11  Come,  nirias"  he  said,  genially,  "you  have  been  left  alone 
here  long  enough.  I  am  going  to  treat  you.  Here,  you, 
Romualdo,  bring  out  that  box  of  shoes  that  my  compadre 
brought  down  from  Paso  del  Norte  last  month." 

Soledad  shivered  with  terror;  Dionysia  stood  very  erect 
and  still,  with  her  small  lips  closely  shut,  and  her  dense  black 
eyes  looking  straight  before  her. 

"  But — papa — these,  our  shoes,  are  almost  quite  new," 
stammered  Soledad;  "don't  you  know  you  brought  them  to 
us  only  last  week  from  Chihuahua?" 

"  Oh,  well,  that  signifies  nothing ;  my  good  little  girls  de- 
serve two  pairs  of  shoes  at  once." 

He  led  the  children  into  a  room  behind  the  shop,  dismissed 
with  some  obdurate  emphasis  the  obsequious  Romualdo,  who 
would  fain  have  lingered  in  the  company  of  his  betters,  and, 
seating  the  little  ones  beside  the  great  card-board  box,  began 
to  unlace  their  shoes. 

"Papa,  what  if  we  have  holes  in  our  stockings?"  whim- 
pered the  desperate  elder  sister. 

"  Then  I  shall  dismiss  Fernanda,  and  get  you  a  new  nurse," 
replied  the  father. 

Soledad's  little  shoes  came  off  without  calamity,  and  she 
was  fitted  with  a  pair  of  little  buttoned  boots,  with  tasseled 
tops,  that  would  have  made  her  heart  rejoice  under  any  other 
circumstances.  But  now  she  held  her  breath  with  excite- 
ment when  it  was  her  sister's  turn.  No  word  spoke  Dionysia, 
as  her  father  took  oft"  her  shoes.  He  inverted  them  as  he 
laid  them  down,  and  out  fell  half  a  score  of  shining  silver 
coins,  reals,  and  medios,  and  one  quarter-dollar  conspicuous 
among  the  rest.  Joaquin  Mirto  gathered  up  the  coins  one 
by  one,  without  a  word,  and  silently  laid  them  in  a  corner  of 
Dionysia's  shawl.  As  he  looked  up  into  her  face  his  dark 
eyes  met  the  child's,  and  little  Soledad,  breathlessly  watch- 
ing, almost  cried  out  with  amazement  at  the  extreme  resem- 
blance between  the  two  faces.  The  father,  too,  noted  that 
small  reflection  of  himself,  but  he  made  no  comment.  He 
fitted  Dionysia  with  shoes,  as  he  had  done  her  sister,  without 
a  word  upon  the  episode  ofrthe  money,  and  to  the  day  of  his 
death  his  daughters  never  knew  to  what  extent  he  had  been 
cognizant  of  Dionysia's  misdeed.  Justa  Canalizo  knew,  how- 
ever. 

"  1  tell  thee,  Justa  mine,"  said  Joaquin  Mirto,  when  he  can- 
vassed the  matter  with  his  faithful  wife,  "the  child  was  my 
very  self  over  again.  Virgen  Santa.'  what  a  blow!  1  had 
begun  to  trust  that  all  the  children  inherited  thy  nature,  and 
here  I  find  mine  own  evil  spirit  looking  at  me  out  of  the  eyes 
of  my  youngest  daughter.  Not  only  are  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
visited  upon  the  children,  but  the  fathers  are  punished  by  the 
resurrection  of  their  own  black  ghosts.  But  there,  '  what 
should  the  oak  bear  but  acorns  ? '  Why  dost  thou  not  quote 
that  at  me,  Justa?  Another  woman  would.  And  yet— the 
heavens  are  my  witness  that  with  all  my  follies,  all  my  sins, 
I  never  stooped  to  the  cowardice  of  theft !  " 

His  good  wife  endeavored  to  console  the  sorrowing  man, 
arguing  the  lack  of  moral  responsibility  in  children,  and  a 
score  of  soothing  pleas.  But  from  that  day  forward  Joaquin 
M  irlo  was  a  changed  being.  Not  that  his  reform  was  so 
great  that  it  could  be  said  he  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 
The  habits  of  a  lifetime  were  too  strong  for  any  radical 
change.  But  certainly  his  conduct  was  materially  modified, 
and  the  absorbing  motive  of  his  life  became  the  training  of 
his  children  and  provision  for  their  future  well-being,  more 
particularly  in  the  direction  of  morals.  Xo  hot-house  flower 
of  humanity,  no  heir  of  a  royal  line,  ever  was  watched  over 
more  carefully  than  they— Dionysia  above  all.  And  it  was, 
no  doubt,  the  same  haunting  fear  of  some  sudden,  unexpected 
hereditary  cropping  out  of  his  own  prodigal  spirit  that 
prompted  him  to  devise  his  worldly  possessions  to  his  widow 
rather  than  to  his  son.  Felix  Mirto,  who  adored  his  mother, 
thoroughly  acquiesced  in  this  disposal  of  the  property! 
Soledad  was  a  feminine  copy  of  her  brother,  and  Dionysia, 
whatever  were  her  faults,  was  free  from  that  of  avarice.  So' 
the  Mirto  family  lived  happily  on  the  hacienda,  save  when 
they  went  to  keep  some  feast-day  at  Chihuahua,  and  the 
wise  mother,  aided  and  counseled  by  her  prudent  son, 
managed  the  estate  and  invested  its  earnings  with  so  much 
sagacity  that  it  had  well-nigh  doubled  in  value  since  the 
death  of  the  husband  and  father. 

Felix  was  a  tall  young  fellow,  whose  fine,  well  developed 
physique  showed  the  advantage  which  his  country  training 
gave  him  over  the  rickety  youth  of  the  cities.  He  was  of  a 
iture,  perhaps  a  trifle  slow  of  thought,  but  slow  to 
an  ;ei  also,  .mil  apt  to  arrive  by  deliberate  process  at  right 
>ns.  Soledad  was  much  like  her  brother,  with  an 
added  quality  in  tenacity  of  purpose.  And  Dionysia!  It 
would  be  hard  to  describe  the  girl  as  she  appeared  to  her 


anxious  family — anxious,  although  no  particular  cause  existed 
for  uneasiness.  Quick  to  anger,  but  as  quick  to  forgive,  she 
was  warm-hearted  and  full  of  all  generous  impulses  as  heart 
could  wish.  The  systematic  vigilance  and  rigorous  moral 
training  that  had  followed  her  childish  lapse  from  honesty 
had  apparently  starved  out  or  crushed  down  all  vicious  pro- 
clivities, if  such  had  had  more  than  momentary  root  in  her 
nature.  But  a  passionate  temper  was  hers,  and  a  w-ild, 
unreasoning  jealousy  that  now  and  then  broke  over  all 
restraints  and  threatened  direful  consequences.  It  seemed 
to  be  an  intense,  morbid  sense  of  individuality  that  thus 
manifested  itself.  She  would  wear  neither  garment  nor 
jewel  that  had  been  used  by  another.  She  never  mounted 
her  favorite  horse  after  a  day  when,  her  own  being  at 
pasture,  Soledad  borrowed  her  sister's  when  Felix  begged 
her  company  for  a  hasty  ride  to  a  neighboring  hacienda. 
And  this  was  not  the  result  of  selfishness.  Dionysia  would 
gladly  give  up  her  most  precious  possessions  to  one  she 
loved.  But  the  hot  tides  of  jealousy  surged  hard  and  fast  in 
her  veins,  and  she  resented  with  a  passionate  bitterness 
another's  share  in  the  affection  of  a  dog  or  a  cat  that  she 
cared  for. 

"  Daughter  mine,  thy  jealous  heart  will  prove  thy  curse," 
said  Justa  Canalizo  one  day  to  her  daughter.  The  girl  had 
given  Felix  a  stinging  blow  upon  the  cheek,  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  she  had  come  upon  him  passing  along  the 
corridor  with  one  arm  about  his  mother's  waist  and  his  dark, 
smooth  face  bent  down  to  hers.  The  surprise  and  the  out- 
rage had  tested  Felix's  temper  sorely,  but  his  moderation  and 
self-control  had  stood  him  in  good  stead. 

"  You  are  safe  from  chastisement  for  this,"  he  had  said 
sternly  to  Dionysia;  "you  are  a  woman." 

And  the  mother  remonstrated  with  the  offender.  "  This 
cuff  to  thy  brother  to-day,  oh,  Nicha!  and  yesterday  thou 
didst  revile  poor  Chole  bitterly,  but  because  she  was  waiting 
upon  me.  Canst  not  thou  understand,  my  daughter,  that  a 
mother's  heart  is  large  enough  to  hold  all  her  children?" 

"Then,  if  you  love  me,  do  not  caress  another  before  my 
eyes,"  said  Nicha,  obdurately,  using  in  her  displeasure  the 
formal  "  you  "  in  place  of  the  "  thou  "  of  familiar  habit. 

"Thou  wilt  understand  the  situation  belter,  Nicha,  when 
thou  shalt  be  wife  and  mother.  And  yet — ay  de  mi  ' — I  am 
minded  to  say  God  spare  thee  that  day,  for  a  wife  so  jealous 
as  thou  art  must  have  many  trials." 

"A  wife,  if  you  will,"  said  Nicha,  with  a  quick  flush  on  her 
smooth  cheeks,  "  but  naught  of  motherhood  for  me.  I  would 
have  no  children  to  share  and  dispute  with  me  my  husband's 
love." 

The  mother  lifted  her  hands  and  eyes  in  silent  horror  at 
such  heretical  thought.  She  canvassed  the  question  sorrow- 
fully with  Soledad  later  on,  when  Dionysia  was  safely  out  of 
the  way. 

"  Grieve  thee  not,  mamacita,"  said  the  elder  daughter, 
hopefully  ;  for  a  heritage — almost  the  only  one — from  her 
father,  was  the  disposition  to  look  ever  on  the  brighter  side 
of  mundane  matters;  "grieve  not.  Nicha  is  but  a  young 
creature,  and  she  will  learn  true  womanly  feeling  in  the  school 
of  experience.  Methinks  that  even  now  she  has  found  a 
teacher." 

"  What  sayest  thou,  Chole  mia  ? — thinkest  thou  that  the 
young  stranger  " 

"Of  a  truth,  I  think  so.  If  ever  on  this  earth  true  devotion 
gleamed  in  a  man's  eyes,  it  shines  from  those  of  Luis  Harri- 
man." 

The  mother  looked  curiously  at  Soledad.  The  girl  was  a 
matter-of-fact  maiden,  and  little  given  to  figurative  or  lofty 
turns  of  speech.  And  her  countenance,  regular  of  features 
and  comely  enough,  was  still  not  often  lighted  by  such  aglow 
of  admiration  as  transfigured  it  now. 

"  My  good,  unselfish  Chole !  "  the  mother  sighed  to  her- 
self; and  aloud  she  said:  "And  the  other,  Kenadala,  Kane- 
dele — how  do  you  call  him? — for  whom  does  he  care?" 

The  eagerness  died  out  of  Soledad's  face,  leaving  its  cold- 
ness  intensified   by   the   very   correctness   of  her  features. 

"  Mister-a  Kanedale,"  she  said,  enunciating  the  syllables 
with  great  precision,  and  adding  the  inevitable  vowel  termi- 
nation ;  "  Mister  Kanedale,  I  think,  does  not  love  my  young 
sister;  therefore,  with  his  conditions  I  nothing  have  to  do." 

Clearly  there  was  no  more  to  be  said ;  for  all  her  motherly 
solicitude,  Justa  Canalizo  was  not  a  woman  to  force  the  con- 
fidence, even  of  her  own  child. 

But  Soledad  was  not  to  be  left  long  in  a  position  to  dis- 
claim with  any  trifle  of  sincerity  a  knowledge  of  Thomas 
Kendal's  sentiments.  That  very  afternoon  he  came  up  to 
the  house  from  the  camp  of  the  surveyors,  and  persuaded 
Chole  to  go  with  him  to  the  little  river,  to  bring  him  luck  in 
his  fishing.  She  assented  readily  enough.  A  rare  mood  of 
despondency  had  come  over  the  girl,  usually  so  evenly  poised, 
and  she  chose  to  have  human  companionship,  as  if  she  feared 
for  herself  in  solitude.  She  went,  then,  freely,  unhampered 
by  the  restraints  of  conventionality ;  for  in  this  purer,  clearer 
air  of  the  country  there  was  not  the  eternal  distrustful  vigil- 
ance over  the  meeting  of  man  and  maiden  which  constitutes 
in  Mexican  cities  an  hourly  insult  to  the  honor  of  men  and 
the  self-respect  of  women.  Nevertheless,  Soledad  repented 
of  her  confidence  when  Kendal  broke  in  upon  a  eulogistic 
description  she  was  giving  him  of  Altamirano's  latest  poem, 
by  asking  her  if  she  would  marry  him  and  go  back  10  Illinois 
with  him  in  the  coming  summer.  Truth  to  say,  such  overt- 
ures on  Kendal's  part  had  been  not  unforeseen  by  Chole;  but 
it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  expect  just  then  the  climax  to  his 
attentions.  There  was  not  so  very  much  connection  between 
the  case  and  a  special  illustration  of  Mexican  literature. 
Moreover,  the  girl  was  perhaps  blinded  by  her  own  mood, 
which  was  certainly  most  antagonistic  to  the  affectionate 
wishes  of  another  man,  sick  and  sore  as  was  her  heart  at  the 
thought  of  the  declaration  which  young  Harriman  might 
even  then  be  making  to  her  sister.  So  she  answered  Ken- 
dal, gently  enough,  but  so  decisively  that  he  must  have  been 
vain  indeed  to  have  found  in  her  words  aught  of  coquetry  or 
temporizing.  He  drew  a  fish  out  of  the  water,  and  stepped 
up  on  the  bank  beside  her,  free  from  any  trace  of  agitation. 
unless  to  that  might  be  set  down  the  roughness  with  which 
he  lore  the  hook  from  the  fish's  gasping  mouth,  not  pausing 
to  be  gentle.  Chole  noted  the  action  and  felt  a  sense  of 
gladness  replace  contrition  for  the  answer  she  had  given  him. 

"  If  you're  refusing  me,"  said  Thomas  Kendal,  hardily, 
"  because  you've  hopes  of  Lou,  you  may  as  well  say  '  Yes.' 
He's  goin;4  to  marry  jour  sister." 
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"Qjtiera  Bios/—  may  God  grant  it.  The  child's  heart  is 
troubled.  Heaven  send  she  may  find  peace  and  support 
upon  that  faithful  breast." 

"  Well,  but  you  see  that  settles  the  question  for  you.  You'd 
better  think  of  me." 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  Soledad,  so  calmly  that  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  detect  a  trace  of  scorn  in  her  voice,  "that  no 
men  in  the  world  are  so  gentle  and  chivalrous  with  women 
as  the  Americans.  I  have  shown  to  you  confidence  I  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  granting  to  a  man  of  my  own  race. 
Will  you  take  me  to  the  house?  I  never  cross  the  field 
alone  on  foot  where  the  cattle  are." 

Balked,  discomfited,  and  a  little  abashed,  Kendal  turned, 
after  leaving  Soledad  at  the  house,  and  went  down  to  the 
camp.     He  found  Louis  Harriman  smoking  wistfully. 

11  How  goes  your  suit  with  Nicha  ?"  asked  the  new-comer, 
genially. 

Kendal's  interest  was  quite  unfeigned.  With  such  affection 
as  he  could  feel,  he  did  love  Soledad ;  he  was  determined  she 
should  be  his,  loving  or  unloving,  and  his  low  estimate  of  hu- 
manity persuaded  him  that  he  would  be  more  likely  to  win 
her  if  Harriman  were  decisively  unattainable.  It  was,  then, 
with  all  sincerity  that  he  counseled  the  young  man  as  to  the 
wisest  course  of  dealing  with  Dionysia,  when  her  lover  con- 
fessed that  she  was  proving  somewhat  intractable.  There 
was  little  congeniality  between  these  two  men,  and  young 
Harriman  would  never  have  elected  to  discuss  his  love-affair 
with  the  other  under  other  conditions;  but  it  was  hard  to 
repulse  sympathy  so  warmly  offered,  and  the  young  fellow 
felt  that  he  must  confide  in  some  one.  He  was  no  little  per- 
plexed by  Dionysia's  manner,  not  being  of  a  temperament  to 
understand  the  contest  which  the  girl  was  undergoing  before 
she  could  understand  or  consent  to  the  surrender  of  her 
heart.  Louis  Harriman  was  ready  to  swear  that  his  idol 
loved  him,  and  her  reluctance  to  confess  as  much  was  very 
baffling  and  very  distressing  to.  him. 

lL  Why  don't  you  make  her  jealous?"  said  Kendal. 
"  You're  too  devoted  to  her.  *  A  little  wholesome  indifference 
would  bring  her  to  her  senses." 

"  Do  you  think  that  would  help  matters?"  said  Harriman, 
doubtfully.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  thought  had  some- 
thing of  disloyalty  to  Nicha. 

"  Of  course  it  would.  Too  much  kindness  will  spoil  any 
woman.  You  know  the  old  saw  about  a  woman,  a  spaniel, 
and  a  walnut-tree.  Why  don't  you  do  a  little  flirtation  with 
Chole?" 

"Oh,  no !  I  couldn't  do  that,"  cried  Harriman,  and  a  very 
devil  of  rage  leaped  up  in  his  companion's  heart.  Kendal 
made  sure  that  Soledad  in  some  manner  had  discovered  to 
Louis  her  fondness  for  him.  In  reality,  the  young  man's  pro- 
test arose  from  the  feeling  that  her  nearness  to  Dionysia  made 
the  thought  of  a  play  at  love  with  her  seem  profanation. 

"  Well,  well ! "  cried  Kendal,  hastily,  scourged  by  the  lash 
he  had  meant  to  sting  another;  "then  think  of  something 
else.  Make  her  believe  you  are  anxious  to  get  back  to  see 
some  one  in  the  States." 

And  forthwith  he  began  to  portray  the  plan  in  a  humorous 
light,  sketching  in  little  absurdities  of  complication,  and 
skillfully  bringing  the  matter  to  a  triumphant,  satisfactory 
close.  He  had  a  clever  turn  of  thought  and  a  fluent  tongue, 
and  could  very  successfully  disguise  whatever  might  be  in 
his  heart  of  sinister  purpose.  Under  his  apt  treatment, 
Louis  Harriman's  distrust  died  away,  and  his  fancy  began  to 
picture  the  successful  result  of  the  policy  Kendal  counseled. 

"  Let  us  see  your  photographs,"  said  the  mentor ;  "  we'll 
pick  out  the  prettiest,  and  show  it  to  Miss  Nicha.  She'll 
think,  when  she  sees  it,  she  must  bestir  herself  and  show  a 
little  interest,  in  order  to  hold  her  own.  Any  woman  will  ex- 
ert herself  to  keep  from  being  set  aside  for  another." 

Young  Harriman  brought  out  his  portfolio.  El  This  is  the 
only  picture  I  have,  he  said,  almost  shyly;  "my  sister's." 

In  truth,  he  was  an  exceptional  young  fellow,  who  had  not 
squandered  his  heart's  emotions  before  he  had  met  Nicha, 
and  he  had  never  cared  to  accumulate  trophies  from  the 
fair. 

"That  will  do  grandly,"  said  the  other;  "Jupiter!  your 
sister's  stunning  ! " 

The  brother  took  the  photograph  back,  and  put  it  inside 
the  breast  of  his  coat,  silently,  as  if  chilled.  Thomas  Ken- 
dal was  no  fool,  that  he  could  not  see  how  he  had  blun- 
dered, and  he  set  himself,  with  all  his  tact,  to  removing  the 
unpleasant  impression  he  had  made.  He  could  be  a  charm- 
ing companion  when  he  would,  and  Harriman  was  young  in 
years,  and  younger  in  experience,  and  easily  swayed  by  su- 
perficial influences.  Thus,  before  they  separated,  the  spe- 
cious talker  had  reassured  his  tool,  and  it  was  understood 
that  Kendal's  suggestion  was  to  be  acted  upon  as  an  artifice 
to  bring  Dionysia  to  terms.  So  fearful,  however,  was  Ken- 
dal that  the  arrangement  might  miscarry,  that  he  followed 
Harriman  up  to  the  hacienda,  the  next  morning,  resolved  to 
give  impulse  to  the  conspiracy,  if  possible,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  would  strive  to  make  his  peace  with  Soledad.  He 
found  the  two  girls  sitting  together  in  the  little  sewing-room, 
their  embroidery-cushions  in  hand,  listening  to  the  chat  of 
Harriman,  in  whose  face  Kendal  read  how  much  he  felt  the 
constraint  of  the  elder  sister's  presence. 

"  Will  you  come  into  the  garden  with  me,  Chole?"  he  said 
to  the  pale  girl  he  had  affronted  the  day  previous ;  and  she, 
very  naturally,  demurred,  having  no  mind  to  incur  a  similar 
occurrence  again  to-day.  Moreover,  she  had  some  inex- 
plicable, vague  presentiment  against  leaving  Nicha.  "Are 
you  so  unforgiving?"  asked  Kendal,  sadly.  "Are  you  so 
little  generous  that  you  will  give  me  no  opportunity  of 
righting  myself  in  your  eyes?  Then  I  will  go  away,  and 
leave  the  field  clear  for  Lou.  If  I  cannot  be  happy  myself 
I  will  not  become  an  obstacle  to  the  happiness  of  others. 
They  two  need  but  an  opportunity  to  arrive  at  a  complete 
understanding." 

He  was  a  clever  actor,  and  poor,  unsophisticated  Chole 
was  as  wax  in  his  skillful  hands.  He  had  known  how  to 
move  her.  She  might  have  resisted  his  personal  plea  for 
her  generosity,  but  she  could  not  endure  to  think  her  selfish 
hesitation  should  interfere  with  her  sister's  happiness.  Re- 
luctantly enough,  she  followed  Kendal  into  the  garden,  on 
which  the  door  of  the  little  sewing-room  opened,  and  they 
walked  up  and  down,  while  Kendal  pleaded  with  all  the 
eloquence  he  knew  for  reinstatement  in  her  good  graces,  if 
nothing  more. 

"You  ask  what  is  impossible,"  said  Chole,  firmly.     "Why 


should  I  make  pretense?  I  do  not  feel  the  same — I  think  I 
never  can.  A  woman  thinks  of  a  man  for  what  he  is  to  her. 
He  may  drink,  he  may  gamble,  he  may  kill,  he  may  do  all 
that  is  wicked,  and  even  much  that  is  contemptible;  but  if 
he  be  but  gentle  and  tender  in  his  treatment  of  the  woman 
herself,  she  can  pardon  all  the  rest.  It  is  the  affronts  to  our 
own  dignity  that  we  can  not  forgive." 

Kendal  grew  whiter  as  she  spoke.  "You  are  morbidly 
jealous  of  your  own  importance,"  he  said,  "and  full  of  your 
own  conceit.  You  have  no  heart  for  any  but  yourself.  You 
are  cold  and  hard  as  stone.  Harriman  has  done  well  to 
choose  your  sister.  She  is  kind  and  loving.  She  would 
know  how  to  pardon." 

Soledad  smiled  a  strange  little  smile.  "My  sister  would 
know  how  to  avenge.  A  man  who  should  fail  in  his  duty 
toward  her  would  pay  a  bitter  penalty." 

They  had  come  before  the  door  again  in  their  walk,  and  a 
strange,  ominous  sound  came  through  that  open  portal. 
Chole  stopped  short,  with  wide-open,  startled  eyes,  and 
peered  toward  the  room;  but  it  was  so  dimly  lighted  in  com- 
parison with  the  outside  glare  that  she  could  see  nothing. 
Another  sound  succeeded-:— a  low,  gasping  moan,  and  the  in- 
describable sound  of  a  fall.  Chole  sprang  into  the  ruom,  and 
Kendal,  full  of  fear,  followed.  Louis  Harriman  lay  on  the 
floor,  and  in  his  heart  was  buried  the  blade  of  a  handsome 
hunting-knife  that  he  was  wont  to  carry  fastened  to  his 
waistcoat-pocket  by  the  hook  of  its  silver  sheath.  Beside 
him,  white  and  cold  and  stern  as  some  avenging  angel, 
Dionysia  stood,  as  impassively  defiant  of  punishment,  and  as 
ready  to  meet  the  consequences  of  her  crime,  as  when  she 
had  silently  awaited  her  father's  condemnation  of  her  childish 
sin.  Soledad  fell  on  her  knees  beside  the  dead  man,  and 
clasped  his  stiffening  hand. 

"  Nicha!  oh,  Nicha!"  she  moaned,  "what  have  you  done?" 

Calmly  and  scornfully  Dionysia  stooped  and  lifted  from 
the  floor  a  picture,  stained  with  her  lover's  blood.  "  He  told 
me  that  he  loved  me,  and  begged  that  I  should  love  him  in 
return.  I  did  not  wish  to  love — I  was  afraid;  I  knew  my- 
self, you  see.  But  he  would  not  be  denied,  and,  against  my 
very  will,  I  came  to  love  him.  And  still  I  was  afraid ;  it 
seemed  so  strange,  and  I  did  not  understand — I  could  not 
learn  to  tell  him  what  I  felt.  But  he  knew — he  understood, 
and  having  won  my  heart,  he  would  have  cast  it  aside  as 
useless.  It  was  only  the  triumph  he  cared  for.  Here  he 
showed  me  the  picture  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  told  me  to 
my  face  he  had  never  cared  to  keep  another  woman's  por- 
trait.    He  has  died  the  death  of  a  traitor  and  a  coward!" 

"  Oh,  hush  ! "  cried  Thomas  Kendal,  "  for  God's  sake, 
hush,  Nicha!     That  is  the  portrait  of  his  sister." 

It  was  long  that  the  girl's  strength  had  been  overtasked. 
The  unknown  element  of  her  new  emotions  had  perplexed 
and  frightened  her,  and  she  had  been  weakened  by  her  piti- 
fully impotent  but  fierce  resistance  against  surrender  to  their 
power.  Then  came  the  fearful  shock  of  her  lover's  supposed 
insincerity,  and  the  most  terrible  blow  of  all  was  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  life  had  gone  out  cruelly  and  uselessly.  She 
sank  upon  her  knees  and  held  the  portrait  above  her,  pray- 
ing to  it  fervently  and  passionately,  as  the  devotee  prays  to 
his  patron  saint.  And  that  same  form  marks  her  insanity 
to-day. 

Kendal,  penitent  and  altered,  helped  the  stricken  family  to 
conceal  the  girl's  crime,  since  there  was  nothing  to  gain  by 
its  disclosure.  Harriman's  kin  suppose  that  he  died  from  a 
sudden  fever,  and  his  true  fate  is  unknown  outside  of  the 
hacienda.  There,  indeed,  all  the  people  know  the  truth  ;  but 
these  simple  souls  are  gifted  with  a  more  than  feudal  loyalty, 
and  they  come  to  pray  where  the  young  man  is  buried,  in  the 
room  where  he  died.  Their  supplications  are  not  for  the 
young  girl's  restoration  to  reason,  but  for  pardon  for  her 
crime,  and  the  simple  petitioners  rise  and  silently  depart 
when  Dionysia  enters  the  room  to  offer  her  prayers,  as  to  a 
saint,  before  the  blood-stained  picture  in  the  shrine. 

Citv  of  Mexico,  August,  1S86. 


The  London  correspondents  of  several  American  papers 
cabled  to  them  several  verses  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  recent 
poem.  The  left-hand  column  shows  how  it  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Record,  an  excellent  and  enterprising  journal; 


The  Commonweal  Song. 
Ye  Union  men,  whose  fathers  braved 
The  world  in  arms  against  our  isle; 
Ye  Union  men  whose  brothers  met 
Rebellion  face  to  face — show  heart-; 
\  e  have,  of  worthy  long  descent 
And  high  communion ;  show  spirit, 
If  unbroken,  of  your  race.     What 
Are  these  that  howl  and  hiss  across 
The  strait  of  westward  water?     What 
Is  he  who  floods  our  ears  with  speech? 
See  the  long  tongue,  like  dripping  hand 
That   smokes  and  reeks   of  slaughter. 

See 
The  man  of  words  embrace  the  man 
Of  blood ;  hear  the  plea  whereby  the 
Tonguester  mocks  the  gazing  gaper. 
We  are  they  whose  works  are  works  of 
Love  and  peace,  till  disunion  bring 
Forth  union.     What  is  union,  sirs. 
But  paper?     Break  and  read  it;  then 
Shall  trust  and  strength  increase. 
Who  would  fear  to  face  a  double- 
Faced,  but  single-hearted  dreamer, 
Pure  of  purpose,  clean  of  hand  and 
Clean  of  guile? 

His  life  is  well-nigh  spent.     He  sighs, 
"You  callmeshuffler,  trickster,  schemer, 
I  am  old.     When  young  men  yell  at 
Me,  I  smile." 

No  best  of  life,  no  thirst  for  wor^. 

Nor  days  with  work  to  do  in,  drove 

Nor  drives  him  down  the  road  of 

Splendid  shame. 

All  i-  well,  if  our  monument 
Recording  England's  ruin-time 

Shall  read  inscribed, 
In  triumph,  Gladstone's  name  and  place. 


The  Common  Weal.     Song  of  the 
Union. 
I. 
Men,  whose  fathers  braved  the  world  in 
arms  against  our  isles  in  union, 
Men,  whose   brothers   met   rebellion 
face  to  face, 
Show  the  hearts  ye  have,  if  worthy  long 
descent  and  high  communion, 
Show  the  spirits,  if  unbroken,  of  your 
race. 

II. 
What  are  these  that  howl  and  hiss  across 
the  strait  of  westward  water : 
What  is  he  who  floods  our  ears  with 
speech  in  flood? 
See  the  long  tongues  lick  the  dripping 
hand   that   smokes    and    reeks    of 
slaughter ! 
See  the  man  of  words  embrace  the  man 
of  blood ! 

III. 
Hear  the  plea  whereby  the  tonguester 
mocks     and     charms     the    gazing 
gaper— 
"  We    are    those    whose    works  are 
works  of  love  and  peace ; 
Till  disunion  bring  forth  union,  what  is 
union,  sir,  but  paper? 
Break  and  rend    it,  then  shall  trust 
and  strength  increase." 
IV. 
Who  would  fear  to  trust  a  double-faced 
but  single-hearted  dreamer, 
Pure  of  purpose,  clean  of  hand,  and 
clear  of  guile? 
"  Life  is   well-nigh    spent,"   he   sighs, 
"  you    call    me   shuffler,  trickster, 
schemer; 
lam  old;  when  young  men   yell  at 
me,  I  smile." 

V. 
No  ;  the  lust  of  life,  the  thirst  for  work 
and  days  with  work  to  do  in, 
Drove  and  drives  him  down  the  road 
of  splendid  shame ; 
All  is  well  if  o'er  the  monument  re- 
cording England's  ruin, 
Time    shall    read,  inscribed    in   tri- 
umph, Gladstone's  name. 


It  is  said  that  from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  horses 
are  killed  in  Spain  yearly  in  bull-6ghting.  I 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS 

Perplexity  is  the  father  of  profanity. — St.  Paul  He> 

"  Born  to  blush  unseen."     Negroes. — New  Haven  Nenvs. 

One  reason  why  so  few  men  are  heroes  to  their  valets  is 
because  so  few  men  have  valets. — Puck. 

Many  a  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  but  never 
gets  enough  money  to  build. — Philadelphia  Call. 

Teacher — "  What  are  you  scratching  your  head  for  ? " 
Scholar — "  'Cos  I'm  the  only  won  who  knows  when  it  itches." 
—Judge. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old,  and  yet  has  not  grown  out  of  the  State.— Philadelphia 
Enquirer. 

If  Plato  could  have  lived  to  hear  himself  expounded  at 
Concord  he  would  have  been  greatly  mystified. — Burlington 
Free  Press. 

A  Boston  professor  is  lecturing  on  the  "  Uselessness  of 
Profanity."  Did  he  ever  hit  his  thumb-nail  with  a  hammer? 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Two  Strikes,  an  Indian,  is  making  trouble  in  the  West. 
The  umpire  would  do  well  to  call  another  strike  on  him,  and 
declare  him  out. — Rochester  Post-Express. 

In  Oregon  squirrels  are  so  numerous  that  a  bounty  has 
been  placed  upon  their  tails.  The  result  is,  citizens  are  rais- 
ing them  in  the  place  of  chickens.— Puck. 

The  Indians  originally  owned  America,  and  would  still 
own  it  had  they  gone  into  the  liquor  business  when  the  first 
white  man  arrived  here.— Philadelphia  Herald. 

"Do  you  know  the  nature  of  an  oath,  ma'am?"  inquired 
the  judge.  "Well,  I  reckon  I  orter,"  was  the  reply;  "my 
husband  drives  a  canal-boat." — Merchant  Traveler. 

Sam  Jones  says  he  would  rather  play  "  seven-up  for  ten 
dollars  a  game  than  deal  in  futures."  But,  after  all,  what  is 
revivalism  but  dealing  in  futures  ?— Minneapolis  Tribune. 

"No,"  said  the  Hon.  Mr.  Morrison,  "I've  never  made  a 
foreign  tour,  with  the  single  exception  of  having  been  abroad 
for  some  time  on  the  tariff  question." —  Washington  Hatchet. 

The  Del  Rio  Dot  is  edited  by  a  young  lady.  She  remarks: 
"  Man  proposes,  but  it  sometimes  takes  a  great  deal  of  en- 
couragement to  get  him  to  do  so." — Brenham  (Tex.) 
Banner. 

Mamie  Van  Astorbilt — "Oh,  Mr.  de  Fly,  see  that  Van 
Islip  girl  with  Baron  von  Giesenbach  '.  Did  you  ever  meet 
the  baron  in  New  York?"  Mr.  de  Fly  (laconically) — "  No 
— shave  myself." — Puck. 

Husband  (handing  his  wife  some  money) — "There,  dear, 
is  fifty  dollars,  and  it  has  bothered  me  some  to  get  it  for  you. 
I  think  I  deserve  a  little  praise."  Wife — "  Praise?  You  de- 
serve an  encore,  my  dear." — Exchange. 

The  many  friends  of  the  late  Professor  Archimedes  will  be 
surprised  to  leam  from  the  Buffalo  News  that  it  was  the  de- 
ceased Signor  Galileo  who  had  the  earth  and  a  lever  and 
stood  in  need  of  a  fulcrum. — Buffalo  Express. 

At  a  revival  meeting  in  a  country  town  not  long  ago  a 
young  convert,  who  was  by  business  a  milkman,  arose  to 
speak.  Just  at  that  moment  one  of  the  brethren  started  in 
with  the  hymn :  "  Shall  we  Gather  at  the  Ri\er?"—  Puck. 

"  I  want  to  send  some  floral  tribute  to  the  late  Dr. 
Ketchum.  What  do  you  think  of  as  appropriate  as  a  de- 
vice?" "  The  Doctor  died  insolvent,  I  believe."  "  Yes,  so 
I  understand."  "  How  would  a  broken  piller  do  ? "—  The 
Rambler. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Littleneck,  this  is  just  lovely  !  But  can't  you 
swing  me  the  least  tiny  bit  higher  ?  You're  not  tired,  are 
you  ?"  "  Oh,  not  at  all— only— the  fact  is,  I  always  have  a 
light  touch  of  paralysis  about  this  time  of  day,  and  it's  com- 
ing on  now." — Puck. 

Miss  Lowneck — "  Dear  me,  I'm  sorry  I  can't  go  to  the  hop 
to-night."  Sympathising  Friend — "Why?  What's  the 
matter?"  Miss  L. — "Why,  my  dear,  I  fell  against  a  chair 
this  morning,  and  bruised  myself  right  in  the  small  of  the 
back." — The  Rambler. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Witness,"  said  a  Columbus  lawyer,  "  are  you 
willing  to  solemnly  swear  that  the  chair  was  facing  the  east  ? 
Remember,  sir,  the  awfulness  of  perjury."  Witness — "  Well, 
I  won't  swear;  but  I'll  bet  you  ten  dollars  it  was." — Co/um- 
bas  (Ohio)  Republican. 

The  famous  green-corn  dance  of  the  Seminoles  is  de- 
scribed by  a  witness  as  a  "wild,  grotesque  series  of  leaps 
and  contortions  to  the  weird  music  of  a  dirge-like,  mourn- 
ful chant."  The  green-corn  dance  is  very  much  the  same  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  only  there  is  no  music. — Puck. 

Customer — "  I  want  them  'ere  pant'loons  made  for  quarts. ' 
Tailor — "  Beg  pardon,  sir ;  but  I  don't  know  what  you  mean 
by  making  the  trousers  for  quarts."  Customer — "Why,  I 
mean  for  you  to  make  the  pistol-pocket  to  hold  quart-bottles. 
You  see,  we  have  to  cart  our  own  saloons  around  up  our 
way." — Puck. 

"The  poet  is  born,  sir,"  said  a  man  haughtily,  as  he  re- 
ceived a  roll  of  manuscript  from  the  editor  with  a  shake  of 
the  head.  "  Oh,  is  he?"  replied  the  editor  with  a  pleasant 
smile.  "  Well,  when  he  gets  old  enough  to  write  something, 
tell  him  to  come  and  see  me.  Good-bye,"  and  he  resumed 
his  labors. —  Washington  Critic. 

Gentleman  (who  has  been  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 
the  business)—"  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  you  will  sell  the 
entire  stock  of  dry  goods  as  it  stands,  together  with  the 
fixtures  and  goodwill,  for  $tS,ooo?"  Polite  Proprietor — 
"  Yes,  sir."  Gentleman — "  Very  well.  Just  have  the  neces- 
sary papers  made  out,  and  I  will  give  you  the  money." 
Polite  Proprietor — "  Thanks.  Anything  else  to  day,  sir  ?  " — 
New  York  Sun. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


NEW    YORK    GOSSIP. 

♦ 

"Flaneur"  discusses  Dudes,  Dinners,  and  Guys. 


The  conversations  of  very  young  society  people  denote  at 
limes  a  broad  catholicity  oi  culture,  a  perfection  of  detail, 
;md  profundity  of  thought  that  cause  outsiders  to  stand  off, 
hat  in  hand,  reverential,  awe-Stricken,  and  intent.  A  society 
woman  of  some  position  was  in  a  box  at  the  Casino,  the 
other  night,  with  her  daughter.  After  the  first  act,  a  tall, 
willowy,  and  pale  young  man,  with  straw-colored  whiskers, 
feeble  eyes,  and  a  national  reputation  as  an  amateur  tennis- 
player,  entered  the  box,  and  said,  with  great  animation  and 
glee  :  , 

••  Why,  deah  me  :  who  expected  to  see  you  in  town.-' 
••  Why,  Mr.  Pommeroy-Smith  ! "  said  both  the  ladies. 
"Te-he,"  said  Mr.   Pom meroy- Smith,  happily.    Then  the 
mother  turned  back  to  the  gentleman  at  her  side,  while  the 
daughter  and  Mr.  P.-S.  rattled  on. 
••  How  odd,"  said  she. 

"  indeed  !  I  should  say  so.     Thought  you   were   in  New- 
port, and  here  you  are  in  a  new  port  ;  te-he,  tu-huh,  te-he." 
"  Oh.  what  a  shocking  pun,  te-he." 
"Tuh-huh." 
"  Bean  away  't'all  ?  " 

"Orange,  Munt  Clair,  Sten  Islan',  and  all  that,  you  know." 
"  I  >h,  indeed.     How  charming  !  " 
11  Done  much  tennis  ?" 
"No;  V  you?" 

"  Quite  a  bit.  So  glad  to  see  you  heah  in  mid-summer, 
te-he."  c     . 

"  Yes  ;  had  to  come  up  to  town  to  see  about  the  nre  in  our 
stable.     So  ridiculous,  te-he." 

"  Too  bad.  Very  glad  to  have  seen  you  again.  Good- 
bye." 

A  shake  of  the  hand,  hilarious  smiles,  a  cordial  nod  from 
mamma,  and  Mr.  Pommeroy-Smith  backs  out  of  the  box. 

"  What  a  clever  iellow  he  is,"  says  the  mother,  gazing  after 
him  fondly.  "  I  must  ask  him  down  to  stay  for  a  week  in 
August." 

Fancy  spending  a  whole  week  in  the  broiling  month  of 
.t  with  Mr.  Pommeroy-Smith,  and  locked  up  in  the 
same  house  with  him  at  that.  I  think,  taken  all  in  all,  that 
he  is  considerably  worse  than  the  pretematurally  solemn 
young  man  in  society,  for  there  is  something  rather  humorous 
in  the  owl  like  gravity  of  the  latter.  Last  winter  I  sat  oppo- 
site one  of  these  heavy  youngsters  at  a  dinner  of  sixteen 
plates.  He  took  rather  a  vivacious  young  married  woman 
in  and  sat  beside  her,  with  his  smooth-shaven  and  com- 
placent face  held  high  in  the  air,  his  eyes  half  closed,  and 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  drawn  down.  There  was  an  ex- 
pression of  severe  reticence  and  overwhelming  reserve  about 
him.     He  was  about  twenty-three  years  old. 

"  I  see  you  very  often  at  the  opera  and  occasionally  at 
dances,  Mr.  Burke-Jones,"  she  began,  "but  you  always  come 
late  and  drift  off  before  one  has  a  chance  to  nod  to  you." 
"They  bore  me." 
A  pause.     Then  she  continues  : 

"  1  suppose  you  see  so  much  of  life  that  the  more  modest 
and  unspiced  entertainments  which  we  women  consider  so 
exciting  are  dull  to  you." 
"  Yes." 

Another  pause.  He  glances  with  cold  esteem  at  the  soup 
and  permits  himself  to  taste  the  sherry.  The  fish  passes  in 
silence,  while  a  man  across  the  table  talks  to  the  vivacious 
young  married  woman.  She  is  exceedingly  pretty,  and  her 
black  eyes  snap  with  the  gossip,  chatter,  and  lights.  She 
turns  twice  and  looks  at  the  solemn  face  beside  her.  Then, 
evidently  thinking  she  has  been  stupid,  she  says,  with  a 
bright,  little  smile: 

"Of  course  you're  going  down  to  Jerome  on  the  opening 
day  ?" 

"  Never  do  the  races." 

11  Ah  !  I  suppose  you  go  in  more  for  college  sports  ;  most 
men  in  your  club  do,  I'm  told." 

There  was  such  a  long  wait  after  this  that  my  neighbor — a 
sister  of  the  black-eyed  talker — suggested  that  I  should  rescue 
the  earnest  little  worker  across  the  way.  The  solemn  young 
man  evidently  did  not  consider  her  last  remark  worth  a  com- 
ment. She  waited  and  then  made  another  dash.  He  wouldn't 
talk  about  the  opera,  music,  the  clubs,  races,  colleges,  or  ath- 
letics, so  she  tried  him  on  the  theatre.  No  results.  Then 
she  asked  him  what  steamer  he  had  last  crossed  in,  and  he 
said  it  was  the  Alaska. 

"Ah,  she's  a  beauty,"  said  the  determined  conversational- 
ist. Then  she  went  off  into  a  monologue,  and  told  a  charm- 
ing little  story  about  a  love-match  which  occurred  on  board 
that  steamer — at  least  she  said  it  was  that  one — when  she 
crossed,  in  September.  Still  the  pompous  ninny  at  her  side 
said  nothing.  But  she  would  not  give  him  up  without  one 
more  struggle;  with  what  I've  always  claimed  since  was  a 
stroke  of  genius,  she  got  him  off  on  the  topicof  London  tai- 
lors, and  he  spoke  at  least  twenty  words  before  coming  to  a 
halt.  Then  the  hard-working  little  lady  glanced  over  at  us 
with  triumph  beaming  from  her  eyes,  and  we  felt  like  ap- 
plauding her  efforts.  Put  the  dinner  was  over  by  this  time, 
and  she  did  not  try  her  skill  with  the  reticent  youth  again. 

j  Note,  At  the  foot  of  this  letter  we  append  a  paragraph  by 
another  of  our  correspondents,  "  Iris,"  who  is  apparently  de- 
scribing a  dinner  young  man.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  notice 
the  difference  of  impression  and  opinion  between  "Iris  "  and 
n."  It  is  the  difference,  not  only  of  sex,  but  of  point 
of  view.— I  i 

An  accomplishment  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  a  young 
man  venturing  into  society.  It  individualizes  him  and  im- 
parts an  air  of  distinction.  "Who's  that  man?"  somebody 
when  he  enters  a  strange  room.  "Oh,  that's— that's 
Mr.  Somebody  I've  forgotten  his  name;  but  he  plays  the 
piano  divinely."  Otherwise  the  arrival  would  be  dropped  as 
unknown,  and  hence  of  no  consequence.  I  know  of  the 
case  of  one  young  man,  of  pleasing  address,  who  has  lifted 
a  family  of  sisters  from  dense  domestic  obscurity  into  social 
recognition,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  mother,  married  all 

three  of  them  to   men  of  property  and   po  i i.      He  is  a 

i  and  pallid  little  chap,  with  it  whiskers  and 

i  ager  smile,  He 

-  leader  of  the  germ  an,  In     n  inn 
the  society  papers,  and  he  ,.-  per- 


formance of  his  social  duties.  I  had  seen  him  skipping  from 
house  to  house  along  Fifth  avenue  many  years  before  I  met 
him,  leaving  countless  cards  and  messages  as  he  went,  and 
bobbing  brightly  to  women  at  various  windows.  He  has  no 
vocation  but  this.  He  makes  himself  useful  to  society 
women,  and  they  make  him  a  slave.  Perhaps  it  is  not  a 
noble  destiny,  and  I'm  quite  sure  it  has  done  little  to  develop 
his  brain,  for  his  chatter  is  of  the  idlest  kind;  but  he  is  a 
good-natured  little  chap  and  an  indefatigable  dancer,  and 
when  a  kirmess,  a  flower  show,  a  big  dance,  or  elaborate 
tableaux  are  to  be  arranged,  his  services  are  invaluable  to 
the  ladies  in  charge.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  proper  but  retiring  sistfcrs  would  have  married  clerks 
instead  of  millionaires  had  it  not  been  for  the  push  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  of  the  little  dancing  man.  The  question,  Of 
what  use  is  a  dancing  man?  is  often  asked.  This  is  a  fair 
answer.  At  Narragansett  Pier  last  week  a  party  of  girls, 
who  were  leaning  picturesquely  against  the  rail  of  one  of  the 
hotel  piazzas  after  the  nondescript  meal  called  supper,  burst 
into  pretty  feminine  excitement  over  a  sunny-faced  youth 
who  was  approaching  in  the  twilight,  and  also,  I  will  venture 
to  remark,  in  rather  knock-kneed-looking  knickerbockers. 
He  was  received  with  great  delight,  and  urged  at  once  to 
"  play  something."  After  much  hesitancy  and  a  demur  at 
the  quality  of  piano  at  hand,  he  went  into  the  stuffy  parlor 
and  pounded  the  piano  almost  to  splinters.  Then  he  wandered 
off  to  a  cottage  where  he  was  expected,  after  announcing 
that  he  had  already  played  on  five  different  pianos  that  day. 
He  has  considerable  technical  skill  for  an  amateur,  but 
played  with  no  expression.  One  of  the  girls  said  that  he  did 
nothing  but  play.  "And  it's  very  fortunate,"  she  added, 
calmly,  "that  he  does  it  so  well;  otherwise  he  would  be  quite 
impossible.  He  calls  on  me  several  times  a  season  in  town, 
and  I  always  lead  him  directly  to  the  piano,  for  he's  an 
incubus  to  entertain  otherwise." 

The  habit  of  guying  is  a  dangerous  one.  It  must  be  done 
delicately  if  successfully.  One  of  the  funniest  sights  I  ever 
saw  occurred  in  a  Chicago  theatre.  Mr.  Eugene  Field,  the 
brilliant  and  notable  journalist,  came  into  the  theatre  late 
and  dropped  into  an  aisle  seat.  Several  feet  behind  him  was 
a  large  and  morose-looking  Irishman,  with  a  nine-inch 
mouth  (in  repose)  and  a  lambrequin  of  red  whisker.  He 
had  the  solemnity  of  a  dyspeptic  Egyptian  sphinx.  A  hu- 
morous line  was  read  on  the  stage  and  the  audience  tittered 
slightly.  After  all  their  laughter  had  died  away,  there  sud- 
denly arose  from  Mr.  Field's  throat  a  cascade  of  laughter 
that  might  have  been  almost  anything,  from  the  ecstatic  gib- 
bering of  a  maniac  ourang-outang  to  the  guttural  and  unct- 
uous gurgling  of  a  turkey  gobbler  in  a  distant  meadow  on  a 
still  summer's  night.  The  actors  balked,  the  orchestra  leader 
wheeled  about  in  his  chair,  the  audience's  heads  turned,  and 
a  thousand  eyes  were  turned  on  Eugene  Field.  With  an  ex- 
pression of  abject  horror  on  his  mobile  face,  Mr.  Field  turned 
around  and  stared  at  the  Irishman.  That  unhappy  man 
saw  the  battery  of  grins  and  blurted  out  a  disclaimer  in  a 
brogue  that  set  the  house  in  a  roar,  and,  at  the  height  of 
the  excitement,  the  whimsical  humorist  who  had  caused  all 
the  commotion,  calmly  withdrew.  B.  H. 

New  York,  August  5,  1S86. 


[The  annexed  paragraph,  by  "  Iris,"  one  of  our  New  York 
correspondents,  is  referred  to  in  a  note  in  "Flaneur's"  letter 
above:] 

Men  of  a  certain  class — editions  de  luxe  of  Mr.  Harry  Le 
Grand  Cannon  and  Mr.  E.  Berry  Wall — are  confined  to 
New  York.  They  won't  grow  anywhere  else,  and  there  they 
only  flourish  in  the  first  circles.  They  are  exotic  plants, 
which  only  come  to  perfection  in  the  hot-house.  I  know  one 
of  them — possibly  as  good  a  specimen  of  the  species  as  one 
could  find.  He  is  perhaps  twenty-four  or  five — a  kind  ob- 
server would  say  eighteen.  He  doesn't  care  about  cultivat- 
ing a  mustache,  it  is  commonplace — fast  becoming  vulgar. 
There  is  an  air  of  gentle  lassitude  about  him — might  one  say 
weakness  in  his  legs?  He  is  always  a  little  overdressed — a 
peculiarity  which  he  outgrows  in  three  or  four  years — and 
always  wears  some  rings — diamonds,  gypsy  setting — on  his 
"engagement  finger."  Whether  this  is  to  demonstrate  that 
he  is  "bespoke" — a  proclamation  for  all  spinsters  who  run 
to  read — or  merely  a  form  of  exterior  decoration,  I  have 
never  summoned  the  courage  to  inquire.  When  a  girl — a 
green  girl — goes  out  to  a  dinner,  and  finds  him  sitting  at  her 
right  hand — as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  will  find  him— 
she  is  at  first  incensed.  She  sits  brooding  sulkily,  consider- 
ing herself  snubbed  in  having  been  invited  to  meet  a  callow 
boy.  Presently  the  boy  begins  to  talk,  not  eagerly,  but  rather 
as  if  it  was  expected  of  him.  Like  Annie  Laurie,  his  voice 
is  low  and  sweet  ;  at  limes  so  low  that  she  is  forced  to  lean 
toward  him  to  catch  his  remarks.     Then  the  fun  begins. 

At  first  she  is  piqued  by  his  apparent  indifference.  She 
opens  fire,  quivering  vengefully  at  the  thought  of  crushing 
him.  Gradually,  in  some  weird,  mysterious  way,  she  feels  her 
hold  on  the  conversation  slipping  away;  he  turns  it,  with  a 
firm  hand,  into  the  channel  he  wishes  it  to  be  in.  She  be- 
gins to  feel  helpless  and  uncomfortable;  she  is  conscious 
that  he  is  making  game  of  her;  she  stirs  uneasily  under  his 
glance,  and  wishes  dinner  was  over.  That  glance,  by  the 
way,  is  a  superfine  article.  It  a  very  peculiar  glance,  wide- 
eyed,  and  unsmiling;  and,  though  he  stares  a  great  deal,  it 
is  never  admiring— speculative  is  the  best  word  to  describe 
it.  It  is  coldly  speculative,  and  anything  more  disconcerting 
was  never  put  into  the  eyes  of  a  man.  When  the  girl  makes 
a  final  struggle  for  self  assertion  it  freezes  her;  it  fastens  on 
her  face  and  coldly  speculates  on  every  feature.  She  feels 
that,  while  he  is  gently  complimentary  in  his  remarks,  he  is 
saying  to  himself,  in  the  words  of  Aaron,  the  Moor,  "Oh, 
what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass  !  "  But,  with  a  congenial  com- 
panion, one  who  knows  and  makes  allowances  for  his  little 
eccentricities,  he  is  quite  charming.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  he  is  clever — not  a  heavy,  soporific  cleverness,  but  a 
light,  attractive  style.  He  can  discuss  all  kinds  of  topics 
with  a  delicate,  evanescent  originality;  he  can  be  genuinely 
witty  at  the  expense  of  a  new  star  or  a  collection  of  pictures  ; 
he  lightens  his  talk  with  an  occasional  story,  not  too  long, 
and  always  slightly  high  ;  he  listens  extremely  well— a  rare 
accomplishment— only  disconcerting  with  his  insistent  gaze 

'  Im  "  1 1]  "'    ■on-,,  01  liis  companion  is  not  keen  enough 

points.     He  owes  his  social  success  entirely  to  his 
1  ool  impudence  and  unrivaled  conceit.     And  can  one  blame 


him?  He  knows  he  is  invulnerable  at  a  dinner;  he  knows 
germans  would  die  without  him;  he  knows  the  girls  yawn 
themselves  to  death  when  he  is  not  there.  And  what  man, 
knowing  this,  could  help  being  great  and  good  in  his  own 


eyes  : 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Lost  Mr.  Blake. 

Mr.  Blake  was  a  regular  out-and-out  hardened  sinner. 

Who  was  quite  out  of  the  pale  of  Christianity,  so  to  speak. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  smoking  a  long  pipe  and  drinking  a  gla 
grog  on  Sunday  after  dinner, 
And  seldom  thought  of  going  to  church  more  than  twice  or— if 
Good  Friday  or  Christmas  Day  happened  to  come  in  it— three 
times  a  week. 

He  was  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  special  kinds  of  dresses 

That  the  clergyman  wore  at  the  church  where  he  used  to  go  to  pray, 

And  whatever  he  did  in  the  way  of  relieving  a  chap's  distresses, 

He  always  did  in  a  sneaking,  underhanded,  hole-and-corner  sort  o( 
•         way. 

I  have  known  him  indulge  in  profane,  ungentlemanly  emphatics, 

When  the  Protestant  Church  has  been  divided  on  the  subject  of  the 
proper  width  of  a  chasuble's  hem  ; 

I  have  even  known  him  to  sneer  at  albs — and  as  for  dalmatics, 

Words  cant  convey  an  idea  of  the  contempt  he  expressed  for  them. 

He  didn't  believe  in  persons  who,  not  being  well  off  themselves,  are 

obliged  to  confine  their  charitable  exertions  to  collecting  money 

from  wealthier  people, 
And  looked  upon  individuals  of  the  former  class  as  ecclesiastical 

hawks ; 
He  used  to  say  that  he  would  no  more  think  of  interfering  with  his 

priest's  robes  than  with  his  church  or  his  steeple, 
And  thai  he  did  not  consider  his  soul  imperiled  because  somebi 

over  whom  he  had  no  influence  whatever  chose  to  dress  hi: 

self  up  like  an  exaggerated  Guy  Fawkes. 

This  shocking  old  vagabond  was  so  unutterably  shameless 

That  he  actually  went  a-courting.a  very  respectable  and  pious  middle- 
aged  sister,  by  the  name  of  Biggs. 
She  was  a  rather  attractive  widow,  whose  life  as  such  had  always  beea 
particularly  blameless ; 
Her  first  husband  had  left  her  a  secure  but  moderate  competence, 
owing  to  some  fortunate  speculations  in  the  matter  ot  figs. 


ol 


She  was  an  excellent  person  in  every  way— and  won  the  respect  even 
Mrs.  Grundy — 

She  was  a  good  housewife,  too,  and  wouldn't  have  wasted  a  penny 
if  she  had  owned  the  Koh-i-noor. 
She  was  just  as  strict  as  he  was  lax  in  her  observance  ol  Sunday. 
And  being  a  good  economist,  and  charitable  besides,  she   to. 

the  old  bones  and  cold  poatoes  and  broken  pie-crusts  and 
candle-ends  (when  she  had  quite  done  with  them)  and  made 
them  into  an  excellent  soup  for  the  deserving  poor. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  she  rather  look  to  Blake -that  outcast  of  so- 
ciety— 
And  when  respectable  brothers  who  were  fond  of  her  began  to  look 
dubious  and  to  cough, 
She  would  say,  "Oh,  my  friends,  it's  because  I  hope  to  bring  this  poor 
benighted  soul  back  to  virtue  and  propriety." 
And,  besides,  the  poor  benighted  soul,  with  all  his  faults,  was  un- 
commonly well  off. 

And  when  Mr.  Blake's  dissipated  friends  called  his  attention   to   the 
frown  or  the  pout  of  her, 
Whenever  he  did  anything  which  appeared  to  her  to  savor  of  an  un- 
mentionable place, 
He  would  say  that  she  would  be  a  very  decent  old  girl  when  all  that 
nonsense  was  knocked  out  of  her — 
And  his  method  of  knocking  it  out  of  her  was  one  that  covered  him 
with  disgrace. 

She  was  fond  of  going  to  church  service  four  times  every  Sunday,  and 

four  or  five  times  in  the  week,  and  never  seemed  to  pall  of 

them, 
So  he  hunted  out  all  the  churches  within  a  convenient  distance  that 

had  services  at  different  hours,  so  to  speak  ; 
And  when  he  had  married  her  he  positively  insisted  upon  their  going  to 

all  of  them, 
So  they  contrived  to  do  about  twelve  churches  every  Sunday,  and,  il 

they  had  luck,  from  twenty-two  to   twenty-three  in  the  course 

of  the  week. 

She  was  fond  of  dropping  his  sovereigns  ostentatiously  into  the  plate, 
and  she  liked  to  see  them  stand  out  rather  conspicuously 
against  the  commonplace  half-crowns  and  shillings; 

So  he  took  her  to  all  the  charity  sermons,  and  if  by  any  extraordi- 
nary chance  there  wasn't  a  charity  sermon  anywhere,  he  would 
drop  a  couple  of  sovereigns  (one  for  him  and  one  (or  her)  into 
the  poor-box  at  the  door; 
And  as  he  always  deducted  the  sums  thus  given  in  charity  from  the 
housekeeping  money,  and  the  money  he  allowed  her  for  her 
bonnets  and  frillings, 

She  soon  began  to  find  that  even  charity,  if  you  allow  it  to  interfere 
with  your  personal  luxuries,  becomes  an  intolerable  bore. 

On  Sunday  she  was  always  melancholy  and  anything  but  good  society, 
For  that  day  in  her  household  was  a  day  of  sighings  and  sobhings 
and  wringing  of  hands  and  shaking  of  heads  ; 
She  wouldn't  hear  of  a  button   being  sewn  on  a  glove,  because  it  was  a 
work  neither  of  necessity  nor  of  piety. 
And  strictly  prohibited  her  servants  from  amusing  themselves,  or,  in- 
deed,  doing  anything  at  all  except  dusting  the  drawing-room: 
cleaning   the   boots   and   shoes,    cooking   the   parlor   dinni 
waiting  generally  on  the  family,  and  making  the  beds. 

But  Blake  went  even  further  than  that,  and  said  that  people  should  dd 

their  own  work  of  necessity,  and  not  delegate  them  to  person 

in  a  menial  situation, 
So  he  wouldn't  allow  his  servants  to  do  so  much  as  even  answer  i 

bell. 
And  he  made  his  wife  carry  up  the  water  for  her  bath   to  the  second 

floor,  much  against  her  inclination — 
And  many  other  menial  occupations,  more  than  I  can  tell. 

After  about  three  months  of  this  sort  of  thing,  taking  the  smooth  will 
the  rough  of  it 

(Blacking  her  own  boots  and   peeling  her  own  potatoes  was  not  hi 

notion  of  connubial  bliss), 

Mrs.  Blake  began  to  find  that  she  had  pretty  nearly  had  enough  of  it,] 

And  came,  in  course  of  lime,  to  think  that  Blake's  own  origin.il  lid 

of  conduct  wasn't  so  much  amiss. 

And  now  that  wicked  person  -that  '(Intestable  sinner  ("  Belial  Blake 
his  friends  and  well-wishers  call  him  for  his  atrocities), 
And  his  poor  deluded  victim,  whom  all  her  Christian  brothers  dffll 
like  and  pity  so, 

Go  to  the  parish  church  only  on  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon  and  ofr  I 
casionally  on  a  week-day,  and  spend  their  evenings  in  conntt* 
bial  fondlings  and  affectionate  reciprocities, 
And  i  should  like  to  know  where  in  the  world  (or,  rather,  out  of  it) 
they  expect  to  go.  -11.5.  Citfiert.U 


The  Publishers'  Weekly  discusses  the  question,  "  Have  Magaziol 
hurt  the  Book  Trade?  "  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  "  mag.i/intf 
have  hurt  the  book  business  as  little  as  newspapers  are  hurting  the  mag- 
azines." 


VANITY    FAIR. 

The  New  York  Sun  has  recently  been  sending  reporters 
to  the  various  Eastern  bathing  beaches,  including  Atlantic 
City,  Long  Branch,  Cape  May,  and  Coney  Island.  The  de- 
scriptions are  rather  striking.  Nothing  at  Monterey  or 
Santa  Cruz  can  be  compared  with  them.  The  Sun  says: 
To  see  bathing  customs  and  old  styles  of  bathing  dresses 
one  needs  to  go  to  Coney  Island.  They  have  all  styles  of 
suits  there,  from  the  newest,  most  artistic,  and  slenderest 
suits  down  to  the  oldest  and  most  prosaic  that  ever  were 
seen  The  most  impressive  costume  that  the  reporter  saw 
was  worn  by  a  buxom  German  girl  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  ten  stone  in  weight,  and  recently  married.  She  did  not 
appear  to  believe  in  hiding  the  charms  with  which  nature 
had  generously  endowed  her,  and  so  she  wore  her  skirt  short, 
her  shirt  cut  very  low,  no  sleeves  at  all,  and  no  trousers 
worth  mentioning.  She  adhered  closely  to  the  spirit  of  that 
old  song,  u  If  your  foot  is  pretty  show  it."  She  was  the 
cynosure  of  all  g!ances---of  frowning  ones  from  the  women 
folk,  and  of  admiring  ones  from  the  men.  This  Hebe  of  the 
bath-house  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  water  waiting  for  her 
husband  to  come  from  the  men's  part  of  the  house.  She 
was  clad  mainly  in  red;  that  is,  her  stockings  were  of  that 
color.  Her  tunin  and  skirt  were  made  of  white  flannel,  the 
tunic  being  very  full  and  worn  so  as  to  hang  its  superabun- 
dance in  a  loop  below  her  belt  in  the  neighborhood  of  which, 
in  front,  she  wore  a  great  red  silk  bow.  There  was  a  whis- 
per of  trousers  just  at  the  edge  of  her  short  white  flannel 
skirt.  A  little  frill  of  lace-work  at  the  shoulders,  togeiher 
with  a  loop  of  red  cord,  suggested  a  pair  of  sleeves.  Her 
tunic  was  open  in  exaggerated  sailor-fashion  and  a  little 
wedge-shaped  bit  of  striped  flannel  was  apparent  just  above 
where  the  sides  of  the  opening  met.  It  was  the  first  "full 
dress  "  bathing  suit  seen  near  New  York.  As  she  was  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  woman  then  in  the  water,  and  as  none 
was  more  shapely  than  she,  the  dress  looked  very  pretty. 

It  startles  one  after  having  observed  the  decorum  of  the 
bathers  at  Long  Branch  to  note  how  the  opposite  genders 
rush  together  at  Coney  Island — and  how  they  romp  and 
tousle  one  another,  and  wrestle  and  frolic.  "  I  ain't  going  in 
again,  ma,"  said  a  robust  young  woman,  with  a  little  boy 
clinging  to  her  skirt ;  "  I  have  been  pulled  and  hauled  by  the 
gentlemen  of  our  party  until  I  believe  I'll  never  bathe  where 
they  are  again."  "  Ah,"  said  the  elderly  lady,  "  it's  very  an- 
noying. They  used  to  carry  on  so  with  me  the  last  time 
I  was  here,  years  and  years  ago.  But  go  in  again  and  don't 
mind  it,  Rose,  for  it  won't  last  forever." 

Two  young  women  from  Brooklyn  made  their  appearance 
on  Manhattan  Beach  near  the  new  pier  last  week  in  home- 
made suits  that  looked  very  pretty  as  their  wearers  tripped 
along  toward  the  water.  They  were  composed  of  a  straw- 
colored  skirt,  with  scalloped  edges,  trimmed  with  narrow  blue 
braid;  along  skirt  and  long  trousers,  all  prettily  trimmed 
with  similar  braid.  But  these  extra  modest  suits  were  made 
of  cotton,  and  when  the  young  women  emerged  from  the  first 
breaker  that  broke  over  them  that  ornamentation  of  narrow 
blue  braid  looked  very,  very  much  as  if  it  had  been  sewed  to 
their  bodies.  As  there  is  usually  a  crowd  of  from  five  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  persons  looking  on  at  this  part  of  the 
beach,  the  cruel  guying  the  girls  got  can  be  imagined. 
♦ 

"  Lotta,"  as  she  signs  herself  in  hotel  registers,  spent  a  few 
days  at  the  Oriental  last  week.  The  actress  wore  a  cream- 
colored  dress,  plain,  except  in  front,  where  it  was  heavily 
flounced  and  puffed  from  top  to  bottom.  Over  her  shoulders, 
and  reaching  to  her  waist,  she  wore  a  black  satin  cape, 
weighted  and  gleaming  and  rattling  with  black  beads.  On 
her  head  she  bore  jauntily  a  rough-and-ready  white  straw 
sailor  hat,  with  a  cockade  of  white  feathers  in  front.  A  thin 
cream-colored  veil  covered  that  child-like  face  that  the  public 
has  paid  so  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  see,  and  from  under 
the  edge  of  the  skirt,  when  she  sat  down,  there  peeped  a  pair 
of  dainty  black  slippers  and  half  an  inch  of  black  silk  stock- 
ings. And  speaking  of  slippers,  recalls  the  fact  that  there 
was  another  actress  at  another  hotel,  names  being  withheld 
out  of  politeness,  whose  habit  it  is  to  sit,  as  women  at  the 
seaside  so  often  do  in  these  careless  days,  with  her  knees 
crossed  and  with  a  consequent  revelation  of  black  silk  hosiery. 
There  were  several  gentlemen  in  the  great  room,  and  others 
were  on  the  piazza  looking  in.  The  actress  crossed  one  knee 
over  the  other  and  then  the  other  over  the  first,  laughing  and 
chatting  like  a  child  and  pretending  not  to  know  that  she 
was  ignoring  any  canon  of  propriety.  There  happened  to  be 
in  the  room  an  aged  dame,  a  relic  of  the  fading  age  of  punc- 
tilio, and  her  attention  was  distracted  from  the  child  she  was 
caring  for  to  the  actress  across  the  floor.  Her  visage  clouded, 
and  a  look  of  determination  and  disgust  showed  in  the  rigid- 
ity of  the  lines  about  her  mouth.  She  tried  hard  to  restrain 
herself,  and  she  hoped  that  a  little  time  would  bring  about  a 
change  across  the  room ;  but  at  last,  with  her  patience  ex- 
hausted, she  strode  over  and  whispered  to  the  actress. 
Down  came  the  offending  shoe  with  a  bump  expressive  of  a 
modesty  as  vigorous  as  the  nurse  had  shown,  but  over  the 
dimpled  face  of  the  fair  player  there  stole  a  mischievous, 
amused  expression.  In  another  minute  the  nurse  had  gone, 
and  the  wayward  foot  was  again  in  air  carrying  its  load  of 
lifted  drapery-  with  it. 

The  extent  to  which  this  abandonment  of  old  prejudices  is 
carried  by  the  ladies  at  the  seaside  is  surprising.  Is  it  Eng- 
lish, and  is  it  because  it  is  English  that  ladies  of  the  highest 
respectability  and  misses  just  past  budding  growth  surrender 
to  this  new  fashion  ?  The  theory  that  it  is  English  has  some 
ground  to  stand  upon.  It  is  now  some  three  or  four  years 
since  Caton  Woodville,  the  English  figure-drawer,  exhibited 
a  girl  in  one  of  these  easy  attitudes  as  the  frontispiece  to  the 
midsummer  number  of  the  London  Graphic,  as  a  picture  of 
the  heroine  of  Besant  and  Rice's  last  joint  production, 
"  They  Were  Married."  After  that  other  English  artists 
ventured  on  this  new  and  realistic  ground,  and  Du  Maurier 
suddenly  found  stockings  to  be  conspicuous  in  London  draw- 
ing-rooms. Even  in  the  last  Harper  the  artist  Reinhart 
deals  with  American  drapery  in  the  same  unconventional 
fashion  in  portraying  the  characters  in  Charles  Dudley  War 
ner's  trip  along  the  coast. 


The  big  and  respectable  hotels  at   Coney   Island  are  the 
i  most  strictly  managed  and  the  most  reputable  that  the  At- 
lantic coast  can  boast.     "  We  do  not  take  a  person  about 
whom  we  have  the  slightest  suspicion,  or  who  furnishes  the 
1  least  ground  on  which  to  build  suspicion,"  said  an  official  at  a 
house  that  may  be  described  as  ranking  third  in  importance 
on  the  island  ;  "  we  don't  rent  rooms  to  women  who  are  un- 
,  accompanied  by  husbands   or  lelatives.     Watchmen  patrol 
;  every  hallway  all  day  and  all  night,  with  orders   to  watch 
,  everj-  room,  and  to  closely  observe  the  behavior  of  any  lady 
I  boarder  with  whose  deportment  they  may  at  any  time  be  not 
entirely  satisfied.     They  are  told  to  watch  sharply  what  goes 
on  in  the  halls,  and  what  correspondence  there  is  between 
rooms,  and  to  be  very  certain  of  their  discoveries  before  they 
announce  them  to  the  office,  because   the  expulsion  of  the 
offenders  is  certain  to  follow  the  complaint.     In  fact,  in  re- 
cent years  there  have  been  only  two  failures  to  enforce  this 
rule — one  when  the  person  concerned  was   the  foolish  and 
very  youthful  daughter  and  on  only  child  of  a  man  conspic- 
uous in  New  York,  whose  heart  would  have  been  almost  bro- 
ken had  he  been  told  of  it ;  the  other  when  the  offender  was  a 
clergyman  of  national  reputation.    As  he  was  to  return  home 
the  next  morning,  nothing  was  done.     The  eviction  is  sum- 
mary with  men,  but,  usually,  when  a  woman  is  to  blame,  she 
is  notified,  on  the  day  after  her  behavior  is  exposed,  that  her 
room  has  been  rented,  and  that  there  is  not  another  room  to 
be  had  in  the  house." 


young  girl  anywhere — apt  to  take  a  good  deal  for  ; 

but  a  Cape  May  mamma  is  very  likely  to 

young  man's  father,  and  as  to  whether  he  has  e 

or  rich  uncles.     But  the  girls  here  are  of  a  meltir.. 

touched  with   the  languor  of  the  South,  and 

eyes  (or  deep  blue  ones  here  and  there)  are  such 

innocent,  liquid  orbs  that  a  healthy  young  man  would  give 

his  boots  to  have  them  turned  upon  him  as  he  sees  them 

turned  upon  those  they  love  and  admire. 


At  all  these'  places,  excepting  among  the  permanent 
boarders  at  the  first-class  hotels,  the  drinking  is  public  and 
open.  The  fashionable  women  who  often  stay  so  long  in 
the  surf  that  they  are  greatly  enervated  when  they  leave  "it, 
hasten  to  their  rooms  and  ring  for  a  wine  card  with  which 
to  order  punches,  or  smashes,  or  juleps,  or  any  of  those  other 
compounds  that  satisfy  a  woman's  love  of  sentiment  and 
sweets,  and  at  the  same  time  restore  to  her  spirits  and  sys- 
tem that  tone  which  the  sea  washed  away.  Milk  punches 
appear  to  be  the  favorite  revivifiers. 


The  Long  Branch  of  the  future  is  not  yet  apparent.  At 
present  the  show,  and  fashion,  and  pageantry,  and  tone  of 
the  hotel  life  there  begin  at  the  West  End,  and,  it  was 
nearly  written,  end  there.  But,  in  truth,  all  this  does  nearly 
end  there,  for  the  very  stylish  Hollywood  is  rather  to  be 
classed  with  the  cottage  life,  and  so  is  the  very  recherche 
Elberon.  It  is  at  Hollywood  that  the  bathing  usages  at  Long 
Branch  are  accentuated  by  the  most  artistic  costumes. 
There  are  about  twenty-four  dressing  rooms.  Each  apart- 
ment has  an  ante-room,  with  a  bare  but  varnished  floor  un- 
der foot  and  a  big  shower  spout  overhead.  Here  the  Mur- 
ray Hill  girl  who  has  been  sporting  with  Neptune,  steps  out 
from  the  cold  and  damp  grasp  of  her  combination  flannel 
suit,  and  flinging  that  with  a  soggy  thump  upon  the  floor, 
and  her  tight-fitting  Lisle-thread  sfockings  on  top  of  it,  she 
stands  beneath  the  amateur  rainstorm.  Rid  of  the  sand  and 
salt  of  the  beach,  she  steps  into  the  next  room  upon  a  floor 
covered  with  Brussels  and  a  Turkish  rug  or  two,  with  a 
great  mirror  in  front  of  her,  and  a  bureau  and  hanging 
shelves  by  her  side.  Brushes,  and  combs,  and  towels,  and 
cream,  and  powder  puffs,  and  cologne,  and  a  maid  are  all  at 
her  command.  The  stylish  private  bath  dresses  at  the 
Hollywood  are  of  slighUy  thinner  material  and  vastly  better 
fit  than  anywhere  else  on  that  beach.  In  fact,  their  fit  varies 
— they  appear  to  be  made  to  order  before  they  are  wet  and 
tailor-made  afterward.  One  of  the  prettiest  suits  was  seen 
under  the  gaze  of  two  very  fashionable  young  men.  It  was 
a  waist  and  short  skirt  of  thin  flannel,  striped  broadly  in  red 
and  white,  and  with  a  suggestion  of  trousers  of  the  same 
stuff  just  appearing  at  the  edge  of  the  skirt.  This  young 
woman  was  as  wholly  at  her  ease  in  the  presence  of  her  ad- 
mirers as  if  her  skirt  had  reached  to  her  heels.  A  very 
substantial  area  of  manifold  pretty  curves  were  almost 
wholly  exposed  to  the  sunshine,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the 
attractive  costume  were  two  stalwart  red  stockings.  Another 
stylish  suit  that  was  flung  by  its  owner  into  the  surf,  and  then 
gracefully  down  upon  the  sand  with  herself  in  it,  was  a  sailor 
rig  of  pure  white,  with  a  blue  collar,  blue  cuffs,  and  a  blue 
border  to  the  skirt  and  legs,  and  with  a  big  blue  knot  of 
ribbon  at  about  the  second  button  below  the  chin,  down  to 
which  button  the  front  of  the  dress  was  turned  back  and  left 
open.  The  white  hosiery  that  went  with  this  suit  had  black 
feet,  so  that  the  beautiful  bather  appeared  to  have  shoes  on. 


At  Long  Branch  flirting  is  a  study.  The  young  male  vic- 
tim receives  an  interested,  inquiring  look  from  a  pair  of  big 
black  eyes,  that  seem  to  say,  "  Is  he  as  nice  as  he  looks,  and 
is  he. well-to-do  ?"  Let  him  not  return  it  or  he  will  get  no 
more.  Let  him  just  see  the  thing  "out  of  the  tails  of  his 
eyes,"  as  Charles  Reade  says.  The  big  black  eyes  look 
again,  and  their  owner's  arm  nudges  that  of  her  companion. 
Both  girls  look,  yet  if  the  young  man  tries  any  of  the  Bowery 
or  country  methods  of  response  he  is  lost.  If  he  looks 
squarely  back  at  the  girls,  they  will  cut  him  with  a  cold  stare 
and  drop  him  with  a  look  that  goes  beyond  him.  What  he 
must  do  is  to  find  somebody  to  introduce  him,  or  scrape  an 
acquaintance  with  papa  or  mamma.  It's  easy  to  do.  When 
everything  else  fails,  he  may  chance  to  brush  against  the  old 
lady  in  the  hallway,  and  then  keep  on  apologizing  till  she 
talks  of  something  else  out  of  desperation.  But  don't  bump 
into  the  young  lady,  for  she  is  powerless  to  make  an  ac- 
quaintance in  any  but  the  regular  way — that  is,  if  she's  one 
of  the  sort  that  are  quite  plentiful  at  the  Branch,  and  that 
are  well  worth  the  winning. 

The  delightful  girls  at  Cape  May — nearly  all  from  inland 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia — devote  them- 
selves scientifically  and  gently  to  the  task  of  coloring  their 
arms  as  a  fond  smoker  lends  himself  to  the  project  of 
coloring  a  costly  meerschaum.  Their  faces  catch  the  glare 
more  or  less  and  yield  to  it  whether  they  will  or  not,  so  that 
the  result  is  a  new  race  of  girls  as  brown  as  so  many  Italians, 
and  looking,  in  the  water,  for  all  the  world  like  the  maidens 
who  in  the  early  days  of  whaling  used  to  swim  out  from  the 
green  coves  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  bearing  baskets  of 
fruit  or  shells  to  the  chance  ships  that  anchored  in  the  off- 
ings for  fresh  meat  and  water.  They  have  the  advantage  of 
i  being  pretty  in  the  first  place.      A  young  girl  here  is  like  a 


But  to  a  close  observer  it  seems  a  great  wonder  that  the 
girls  should  not  tan  their  legs  rather  than  their  arms,  for  then 
the  undress  at  the  beach  would  not  conflict  with  the  full- 
dress  in  the  ball-rooms,  as  at  present.  One  young  woman 
was  heard  to  say  that  she  had  brought  down  a  $200  ball  dress 
and  could  not  wear  it.  "  Because,"  she  said,  "my  arms  are 
black  and  my  neck  is  white,  and  I  look  like  an  exhibit  at  a 
dime  museum  in  my  low-cut  dress."  This  accounts  for  the 
very  general  custom  of  appearing  in  lace  overdresses,  a  nota- 
ble feature  at  the  best  hotels  in  Cape  May.  Over  plain  gowns 
of  white  moire  are  fitted  overdresses  of  white  or  black  lace, 
usually  with  sleeves  to  the  wrists.  Something  like  three 
women  in  five,  married  and  single,  wear  these  overdresses. 
Some  wear  them  cut  out  in  front,  so  as  to  be  used  for  full 
decollete  ;  or  by  folding  a  neckerchief,  so  that  the  ends  reach 
below  the  corsage,  only  a  partial  display  of  a  pretty  white 
throat  is  accomplished.  Girls  wear  full  dress  here  at  more 
tender  ages  than  anywhere  farther  up  the  coast — some  of 
them  at  such  an  age  as  to  rob  the  pretty  custom  of  its  chief 
charm. 


A  singular  usage  at  Cape  May  is  the  habit  the  women 
have  of  going  to  the  bath-houses  in  wrappers.  A  great  many 
ladies  look  very  pretty  in  wrappers,  and  wrappers  show  pretty 
forms  off  very  well.  Last  of  all,  and  least  of  all,  putting  on 
a  wrapper  to  facilitate  the  toilet  in  a  bath  house  after  the 
bath  is  a  very  sensible  thing  to  do.  The  Cape  May  bath- 
houses are  the  most  beautiful,  modern,  and  convenient  estab- 
lishments, with  the  exception  of  the  little  semi-private  Holly- 
wood concern  at  Long  Branch,  of  any  concerns  of  the  kind 
on  the  coast.  Instead  of  being  a  lot  of  rough  beard  boxes 
under  a  shed,  as  New  Yorkers  always  see  them,  they  consist 
of  a  large  number  of  little  villa-like  structures,  prettily  painted 
and  ornamented,  and  fronting  on  a  dozen  or  more  passage- 
ways named  and  numbered  like  streets.  The  young  woman 
who  has  hired  her  suit  and  towels,  enters  her  little  house  and 
finds  its  interior  to  be  a  pretty  room  r>i  varnished  pine.  She 
hangs  her  wrapper  on  one  of  the  pegs  overhead,  and  puts 
her  collar,  cuffs,  and  corsets  on  a  broad  shelf  over  the  seat, 
on  which  she  may  rest  comfortably  while  removing  her  shoes 
and  stockings.  A  large  mirror  near  the  door  will  especially 
delight  her.  Cape  May  is  especially  conservative.  There 
are  many  pretty  private  suits,  to  be  sure,  but  they  only  differ 
from  the  public  ones  in  being  a  little  shorter  in  the  skirts,  in 
having  white  yokes  let  into  the  blue  flannel  from  the  neck  to 
the  bust  line,  in  having  the  sleeves  cut  very  short,  and  quite 
often  in  having  scolloped  edges  to  the  trousers  and  the  bot- 
toms of  the  skirts — the  scollops  being  trimmed  with  white 
braid.  The  prettiest  and  most  novel  suits  seen  here  are  com- 
plete outfits  of  black — shirt,  skirt,  stockings,  and  head  ker- 
chiefs, all  being  alike.     Jersey  waists  are  used  for.  the^e. 


Not  even  at  Narragansett  Pier  is  there  so  much  freedom 
of  behavior  on  the  beach  as  at  Cape  May.  The  pretty  girls 
on  this  beach  think  nothing  at  all  of  exhibiting  their  trousers. 
They  come  out  of  the  water  by  the  dozen  at  a  time  with  their 
skirts  crumpled  up  in  their  little  brown  hands  while  they 
are  wringing  the  water  out  of  them,  and  thus  en^a^ed  they 
walk  up  and  down  the  sand  with  their  escorts.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  very  common  thing  to  see  the  men  catch  up  these  skirts 
and  wring  them  out  for  the  girls.  At  Long  Branch  this 
would  be  a  penitentiary  offense,  but  here  at  the  Cape  the 
girls  are  grateful  for  the  attention.  This  act  of  wringing  the 
wet  from  bathing  skirts  is  very  important,  and  is  performed 
at  every  beach.  It  keeps  the  garment  from  plastering  itself 
to  the  wearer's  body,  and  returns  to  it  the  flow  and  "set"  that 
are  so  eminently  desirable. 


Giving  swimming  lessons  is  the  fashionable  fraud  at  Cape 
May  for  excusing  the  frolicking  and  romping  that  are  carried 
on  between  the  young  men  and  young  women  in  the  water. 
"  Will  you  teach  me  to  swim  ?  Oh.  I  do  so  want  to  learn," 
and  "  Ma,  Mr.  Thompson  is  going  to  teach  me  to  float,"  or 
"  I  am  so  timid  ;  I  can  never  learn  unless  somebody  holds 
me  up."  These  and  similar  expressions  are  constantly  heard 
on  the  beach  and  in  the  water.  And  the  young  men  and 
girls  really  look  and  speak  as  if  they  meant  it,  and  then  go 
and  frolic  in  the  biggest,  most  tumultuous  line  of  breakers, 
where  even  the  fishes  are  not  able  to  swim.  But  the 
girls  really  do  try,  or  pretend  to.  The  straighten  out,  while 
their  male  companions  clutch  them  by  the  fullness  of  their 
skirts,  and  they  kick  and  th  ow  out  their  arms  until,  once 
every  half  minute,  a  tremendous  wave  comes,  the  maiden  is 
torn  from  the  man's  grasp  ;  he  clutches  and  dives  after  her, 
and  in  another  second  both  reappear,  she  clinging  to  him 
like  lichen  to  a  rock,  above  the  receding  billows.  There  is 
much  screaming  and  laughter,  and  then  the  game  is  played 
over  again.  Now  and  then  a  fond  mamma  appears.  "What 
are  you  doing?"  she  inquires.  "Just  learning  to  swim; 
come  along  farther  down,  Mr.  Dash,"  says  the  girl  ;  "it's 
quieter  there."  And  the  fond  mamma  is  left  alone  again  to 
ponder  and  to  muse. 


Nothing  in  the  way  of  recent  antiquarian  discovery  has 
been  more  interesting  than  the  digging  up  of  the  ancient 
boat,  forty-five  feet  long  and  cut  out  of  a  single  piece  of  oak, 
at  Brigg,  in  Lincolnshire,  after  an  interment — if  experts  are 
to  be  credited — of  two  thousand  years.  It  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  British  Museum  ;  but  in  the  meantime  there  is  a  doubt 
as  to  whom  this  treasure  trove  belongs  to,  and  a  lawsuit  has 
been  instituted  respecting  it.  The  point  is  not  whom  it  shall 
belong  to,  but  which  of  the  two  claimants  to  its  possession 
shall  have  the  honor  of  presenting  it  to  the  nation.  There 
are  a  good  many  things  calculated  to  astonish  the  original 
crew  of  that  old  boat,  could  they  come  to  life  and  look  about 
them  ;  one  can  fancy  few  things' more  inexplicable  to  them 
than  this  lawsuit. 


THE     SUMMER     GIRL. 

"Iris"  again  Discusses  her. 


August  is  here,  season  of  deserted  cities  and  teeming  sea- 
sides of  cool  drinks  and  clam-bakes,  of  long,  delicious 
lounges  on  the  beach,  of  lazy,  dreamy  strolls  in  the  woods, 
the  season  when  the  bank  clerk  dons  his  Norfolk  and  his 
knickerbockers  and  goes  girling,  and  the  summer  girl  scores 
her  victories.  Dear  summer  girl:  How  well  we  know  her, 
how  we  wonder  where  she  hides  in  winter,  how  we  long  to 
discover  what  condition  powders,  what  patent  nostrums, 
give  her  that  brief,  flitting  vitality  which  marks  her  butter- 
fly existence.  She  is  queen  of  the  summer  par  excellence, 
and  her  brief  but  glorious  reign  is  now  at  its  height.  She  is 
omnipresent.  Go  to  any  watering-place  in  the  eastern  United 
Slates,  and  you  will  always  find  her  dressed  in  exquisite 
style,  always  prettv.  always  smiling,  always  monotonous.  In 
the  autumn  she  will  go  no  man  knoweth  whither— she  has 
lived,  and  loved,  and  died.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  she 
does  go;  all  her  pretty  summer  gawds  are  crushed  and 
rumpled  after  the  summer  campaign,  and  scalps  galore 
dandle  at  her  belt,  which,  on  a  longer  acquaintance,  would 
probablv  be  reclaimed.  She  is  sweeping  over  the  land  now, 
slaying  her  thousands.  From  Bar  Harbor  to  Point  Com- 
fort the  wavs  are  wasted  with  her  devastating  progress.  We 
know  her  at  first  sight,  we  love  her  at  first  sight,  we  forget 
her  when  the  boat  or  the  train  whirls  us  out  of  sight  of  her 
diaphanous  skirts  and  gauzy  flounces: 

"And  the  best  and  the  worst  of  t 
Thai  neither  is  most  to  blame; 
If  =he  lias  forgolten  our  Ids 
We  have  forgotten  her  name." 
The  summer  girl,  in  her  way— a  soft,  seductive,  kissing, 
osrling  way,  in  which  rocks,  and  scarlet  parasols,  and  moon- 
light,"and  boxes  of  Huyler  are  made  to  do  yeoman  service — 
is  as  accomplished  a  flirt  as  grows  on  this  fruitful  soil.  She 
is  never  a  dangerous  or  even  serious  flirt — one  might  call  her 
a  light-weight  Her  methods,  like  Hood's  sarsaparilla,  are 
"peculiar  to  herself."  Every  member  of  the  species  does  it 
the  same  way  :  their  resources  are  limited.  The  victim  of 
one  summer  knows  what  to  expect  at  her  hands  for  all  the 
other  summers  of  his  life.  Having  once  been  immersed  in 
the  Styx  of  her  fascinations,  he  is  forever  invulnerable.  If 
he  is  very  soft-hearted,  it  may  break  out  in  him  every  sum- 
mer, as  poison  oak  will  on  a  person  who  has  once  been  badly 
poisoned  ;  but  these  attacks  are  generally  mild,  and  annually 
grow  milder.  But  her  plan  of  action,  though  crude  and  un- 
studied, is  generally  efficacious.  "  Tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well, 
nor  so  wide  as  a  church  door  ;  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve." 
She  is  not  a  strategist  ;  she  has  acquired  nothing  ;  she  has 
no  deep-laid  plots.  She  is  like  Madame  Patti — the  pupil  of 
le  bon  Dieu.  One  can  see  to  the  bottom  of  all  her  little 
motives,  and  ruses,  and  glances,  as  one  can  see  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lily  pond  where  her  followers  wet  their  feet  and 
soil  their  clothes  in  their  efforts  to  gather  lilies  for  her.  Some 
clever  novelist  has  told  us  how  there  are  three  different  varie- 
ties of  flirts— the  Scientific  Flirt,  who  does  the  deadly  deed 
in  cold  blood  to  note  how  the  tender  passion  affects  different 
natures,  and  takes  a  mental  memorandum  of  how  it  took 
Mr.  Brown  suddenly,  like  spasms,  and  developed  slowly  in 
Mr.  Smith,  like  consumption  ;  the  Vain  Flirt,  who  will  take 
anything  and  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  and  loves  to 
parade  him  about  as  her  latest ;  and  the  Emotional  Flirt, 
who  is  soft  and  tender  as  spring  lamb,  and  loves  them  all, 
but  always  loves  the  last  one  best.  But  the  summer  girl  is 
none  of  these.  She  likes  all  men,  she  loves  none  ;  she  flirts 
because  she  can't  help  it  ;  flirtation  flows  from  her  lips  in 
profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art.  When  she  comes  to 
a  seaside  hotel — her  happv  hunting-grounds  for  the  summer 
— and  sits  down  at  the  table  d'hote,  she  has  the  queerest  little 
way  in  the  world  of  looking  at  the  men.  It  is  not  the  indiffer- 
ent glance  of  the  dangerous  flirt :  it  isn't  the  oblique  look  of 
the  common  one,  it  is  the  summer  girl's  glance.  She  has  a 
patent  on  it;  she  makes  a  specialty  of  it;  as  a  mere  glancer, 
so  to  speak,  she  has  no  rival.  All  kinds  of  thrilling  possibil- 
ities are  suggested  by  it.  To  the  green  boy,  just  putting  forth 
his  first  tender  shoots,  it  opens  up  a  deliriously  joyful  vista 
of  strolls  on  the  beach  and  cozies  in  corners  of  the  rocks,  of 
waltzes  in  the  ball-room  and  rows  on  the  lake;  to  the  old 
stager,  the  veteran  of  Atlantic  City  and  Newport,  it  tells  of  a 
large  outlay  of  time  and  expense,  boxes  upon  boxes  of  candy, 
a  perpetual  attuning  of  the  mind  and  the  conversation  to  the 
softly  sentimental  key,  an  absolute  necessity  to  take  her  out 
walking,  and  an  inclination  in  those  walks  to  oscillate  toward 
the  rocks,  as  unobtrusively  determined  as  the  inclination  of 
the  magnetic  needle  to  point  to  the  north,  a  minimum  of  fun 
and  a  maximum  of  boredom.  For  this  summer  girl — inno- 
-  cent,  ingenuous,  charmingly  unconventional — hunts  her  game 
like  a  hound  on  the  scent.  There  is  something  gruesome  in 
her  determination ;  she  is  like  Banquo's  ghost — she  will  not 
down.  She  must  have  a  man,  else  her  reputation  as  a  sum- 
mer girl  is  shattered;  therefore,  if  no  one  else  is  available, 
grandpapa  must  be  trotted  out  and  put  through  his  stiff,  anti- 
quated old  paces.  She  spares  neither  the  cradle  nor  the 
e  :  the  downy  cherub  of  sixteen,  just  beginning  to  take 
notice,  the  man  arrived  at  the  age  when  the  grasshopper  be- 
come a  burden,  arc  her  legitimate  prey.  When  she  comes 
down  to  the  seaside,  in  July,  she  takes  her  bearings  with  the 
pra'  ;m  old  sea-dog.     The  material  is  poor,  but 

to  the  summer  girl  there's  no  such  word  as  fail.  There  are 
no  grown  men  at  all ;  the  masculine  gender  is  represented  by 
some  freshmen  innocently  enjoying  their  vacation  with  tennis 
and  base-ball.  They  arc  shy  as  rabbits,  and  don't  know  how 
to  talk  to  girls.  The  summer  girl  comes  down  on  them  like 
a  wolf  on  the  fold.  She  sizes  them  up  and  opens  fire  on  the 
leading  juvenile,  a  jolly,  apple-checked  boy,  "  as  noisy  as  a 
kettledrum,  as  leggy  as  a  colt."  He— poor  innocent!— falls 
the  apple  falls  in  September.  He  is  no  longer  noisy,  his 
checks  arc  no  longer  rosy.  Not  two  weeks  pass — the  sum- 
mer is  short,  so  she  cultivates  quick,  decisive  action — and 
she  has  him  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand. 

'■•>■  gets  what  they  call  a  grape-vine  lock 
.  On  lh.il  leading  Juvenile." 

Then  farewell  to  liberty,  farewell  my  companions  of  the 
tennis-ground  and  the  diamond!  Not  Ulysses  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  toils  of  r|rre.  not  Samson  shorn  by  Delilah, 
were  more  completely  powerless  than  is  the  leading  juvenile 


in  the  web  of  the  summer  girl.  He  is  a  sadder  and  a  "'iser 
boy  before  she  has  done  with  him— to  love  her  is  a  liberal 
education  to  the  leading  juvenile.  As  to  how  she  manages 
it,  that's  verv  simple.  The  rocks  do  most  of  it.  The  sum- 
mer girl  loves  rocks  as  Tommy  loves  a  lord.  She  hasn  t 
been  in  a  place  an  hour  before  she  knows  all  the  nooks  most 
convenient  for  the  gettins.in  of  fine  work.  And  then  with 
blood  in  her  eye  and  honey  on  her  tongue  she  lures  the 
leading  juvenile  down  to  them.  She  is  a  perfect  Lorelei 
where  rocks  are  concerned.  They  spend  their  afternoons 
there  under  the  red  parasol.  They  talk  and  they  lounge;, 
and  he  thinks  her  very  pretty;  and  sometimes— horn  sott 
qui  mat y  fensc— he  goes  so  far  as  to  steal  a  kiss.  Such 
beautiful  lips— man's  usual  fate!  He  was  wrecked  upon  the 
coral  reefs." 

"Woman's  heart,"  says  some  clever  fellow,  is  like  the 
moon:  it  is  always  changing,  but  there  is  always  a  man  in 
it."  When  the  short  reign  of  the  leading  juvenile  is  over, 
other  short  reigns  begin.  There  are  married  men  for  ex- 
ample. The  summer  girl  has  been  known  to  set  a  whole 
place  by  the  ears  by  directing  her  batteries  against  a  mar- 
ried man.  There  is  no  resisting  her.  They  hang  out  sig- 
nals of  distress'after  the  first  gun.  How  can  we  blame  them  ? 
Entre  nous,  old  pioneers  of  summer  girls  are  very  gamey— 
quite  high  one  might  say.  After  a  steady  course  of  non- 
summer  girls,  they  are  to  the  sated  palates  as  partridge  to 
veal,  as  wine  to  water.  Eight  seasons  spent  at  different 
watering-places,  in  constant  friction  with  the  world,  grinds 
some  brains  into  the  stupidest  summer  girl  that  breathes. 
Then,  if  there  are  not  enough  married  men  to  go  round,  she 
hales  forth  grandpapa  from  the  lethargy  of  years  and  the  seclu- 
sion of  his  bee-hive  chair.  Love  is  like  the  measles— all  the 
worse  when  it  comes  late  in  life,  says  Douglas  Jerrold,  who 
knew  all  about  it— so  poor  grandpa,  who  not  infrequently 
falls  a  mild  victim,  has  a  sorry  time  with  her.  She  livens 
him  up.  His  vanity  is  flattered;  the  cockles  of  his  old  heart 
are  warmed.  She  leads  the  dear  old  gentleman  to  think  he 
has  once  more  roused  the  tender  passion,  and  may  soon  ex- 
pect to  reap  his  second  crop  of  scalps.  But  she  only  takes 
grandpa  when  she  is  in  a  very  tight  place.  The  leading 
juvenile  is  a  thought  better.  Even  the  summer  girl  can  not 
squeeze  juice  out  of  a  dried  orange— romance  and  sentiment 
out  of  a  "septuagenarian.  Love's  young  dream  is  very  natural 
and  pretty,  but  when  you  come  to  love's  old  dream  I  defy 
Cressida  or  Helen  to  get  any  real  fun  out  of  it. 

There  is  much  to  wonder  at  and  much  to  admire  in  the 
methods  of  the  summer  girl.  Hers  is  one  of  the  few  cases 
where  the  biter  rarely  gets  bitten.  She  is  too  clever,  too 
good  a  manager,  ever  to  commit  such  a  gaucherie  as  to  fall 
in  love.  Her  heart  is  a  singularly  well-regulated  organ.  To 
perpetrate  an  Irishism,  she  has  it  under  her  thumb: 

"  Ker  loves  are  like  most  other  loves— 
A  little  glow,  a  little  shiver." 

and  the  whole  thing  is  over.  She  never  wastes  time.  She 
comes,  she  sees,  she  conquers,  and  they  carry  out  the  corpses. 
As  is  natural,  her  reputation  suffers.  There  are  always  little 
racy  bits  of  gossip  floating  about  as  to  how  she  said  this  and 
did  that,  and  the  air  is  always  thick  with  rumors  of  her  en- 
gagements. She  is  perpetually  in  that  state  of  probation  en- 
joyed by  Miss  Tilda  Squeers— "not  exactly  engaged,  but  just 
going  to  be."  It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  forever, 
before  that  "  going  to  be  "  becomes  a  happy  "  is."  Men  love 
the  summer  girl  to  dance  with,  to  walk  with,  to  whisper  with 
in  dark  corners  of  the  piazza,  but  their  devotion  rarely  takes 
a  practical  turn.  The  ugly  girl  goes,  the  stupid  girl  goes,  the 
poor  girl  goes,  and  the  summer  girl  is  left  blooming  sadly 
alone.  But  she  doesn't  seem  to  mind  much.  She  buys  a 
relay  of  new  parasols  and  goes  to  a  new  watering-place,  where 
she  shakes  out  the  wrinkles  and  freshens  up  her  last  year's 
dresses,  just  as  she  shakes  out  and  freshens  up  her  last  year's 
glances,  and  speeches,  and  mild  little  jokes.  Age  can  not 
wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  variety.  Sometimes 
she  catches  a  man  on  the  fly  in  her  first  or  second  summer — 
a  dudish  youth,  generally,  with  money.  All  her  heavy  work 
is  done  while  the  season  is  young — before  people  have  dis- 
covered that  she  is  a  summer  girl  and  proclaimed  it  from  the 
hotel  top.  She  is  so  pretty  and  charming;  she  has  a  mam- 
ma somewhere  about,  who  would  pass  muster  anywhere;  she 
is  innocent  and  guileless,  and  the  deed  is  done.  But  oftener 
her  marriage  is  late,  very  late — so  late  that  her  friends  begin 
to  despair.  She  has  gone  through  the  gamut,  from  the  lead- 
ing juvenile  to  grandpa,  and  she  feels  that  either  the  lead- 
ing juvenile  or  grandpa  is  her  only  chance,  a  desperate  one 
at  that.  Accordingly  the  lure  is  set,  the  net  is  spread,  and 
grandpa  and  the  leading  juvenile  are  charmed  out  of  their 
burrows.  The  manoeuvring  is  scientific.  They  struggle 
manfully,  but  what  are  a  man's  clumsy  brains  against  the 
razor-edged  wit  of  the  female  campaigner?  It  is  a  case 
where  the  survival  of  the  fittest  controls;  and  in  nine  cases 
out  often  the  summer  girl  proclaims  herself  the  fittest.  She 
"  goes  galumphing  back  "  in  the  autumn  with  a  real,  genuine 
fianch  in  tow,  and  in  the  spring  becomes  Mrs.  Thomas  Brown, 
at  your  service. 

This  is  her  harvest-time  now.  Let  all  young  men — the 
younger  the  better — who  do  not  know  her  trade-marks,  be- 
ware. Those  same  marks  are  very  apparent — No.  i,  that 
she  is  always  better  dressed  than  any  other  girl  in  the  place  ; 
No.  2,  that  she  is  almost  always  pretty,  with  much  bang  and 
bustle,  quantities  of  thin,  gauzy  gowns,  and  fancy  hats  ;  and 
No.  3,  that  strange  glance  I  have  noticed  before.  If  you 
ever  see  her  come  in  to  dinner  at  a  fashionable  summer 
hotel,  you  will  know  her  at  once.  Nobody  but  a  summer 
girl  knows  how  to  glance  in  that  way.  Iris, 

New  York,  August  5,  1S86. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  s.Dd  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


In  reply  to  an  observation  that  Washington  never  laughed,  General 

Blake  (who  had  been  a  captain  in    the   revolutionary  nrmy)   replied: 

B  mi  like,    for   I   saw   him   laugh   heartily   at    Valley    Forge. 

When    il:>  ,ni  down  for  that  encampment   the  stumps 

were  left  the  usu  ii  height  To  clear  (hem  from  tin-  parade-ground  an 
issued  that  every  officer  or  private  who  gol  drunk  should  be 
y  cutting  away  a  stump;  thus  they  did  not  last  long.     One 

morning,  while  making   hi"-  usual   personal    tour  of   the    camp,  accom- 

Officen,  of  whom  I  was  one,  Washington  came  upon  a 

ol  Het  culling  M  Mi"  only  remaining  siumo.  and  said  t..  him :  '  Well, 

e  round  the  last  slump.'     '  v--,.'  replied  the 

■;.-iUt  looking  up  or  slopping  his  work  ;  'now,  when  an  officer 

gctl  drunk  there'll  i,      for  him  to   cut!"      The   'Immortal 

I  heartily,  and  some  of  theofncei    fell  a  sensation  of 

lief." 


Once  Abemethv  was  so  brusque  with  a  lady  patient  that  she  said : 
"I  had  heard  of  your  rudeness  before,  but  I  did  not  expect  this." 
When  he  handed  her  the  prescription  she  asked  :  "What  am  I  to  do 
with  this?"  "Anything  you  like."  he  said ;  "  put  it  in  the  fire  if  you 
please."  The  lady  took  him  at  his  word,  threw  the  prescription  on  thft 
fire,  laid  down  the  fee.  and  walked  off. 


' 


A  backwoodsman  once  disputed  with  General  Knox  (of  Revolution- 
ary fame)  about  the  number  of  logs  furnished  him  at  one  time.  Knox 
had  ample  proof  of  his  own  accuracy  in  the  matter,  yet  the  forester, 
rather  than  acknowledge  his  error,  offered  to  take  his  oath  upon  the 
correctness  of  his  own  figures.  Knox  coolly  replied  :  "  Well,  if  you  are 
willing  to  risk  your  immortal  soul  for  four-and-sixpence,  in  the  name  of 
God  do  it." 

♦ 

A  blank  crop  report  was  sent  out  by  a  Cleveland  paper  for  the  farm- 
ers to  fill  out,  and  the  other  day  one  of  them  came  back  with  the  follow- 
ing written  on  the  blank  side  in  pencil:- "All  we've  got  in  this  neigh- 
borhood is  three  widders,  two  school-ma'ams,  a  patch  of  wheat,  the  hog 
cholera,  too  much  rain,  about  fifty  acres  of  'taters,  and  a  durn  fool  who 
married  a  cross-eyed  gal  because  she  owns  eighty  sheep  and  a  mule, 
which  the  same  is  me,  and  no  more  at  present." 


The  other  day.  at  Hawarden,  a  clerical  guest  was  awaiting  luncheon 
with  Mrs.  Gladstone,  while  her  husband  was  in  an  upper  chamber. 
The  clergyman  sought  to  console  his  hostess  on  the  defeat  of  the  Home 
Rule  bill  by  the  very  proper  and  pious  remark  that,  no  matter  hou 
black  the  outlook  at  the  moment  might  be,  there  was  One  above  who 
might  be  trusted  to  make  all  things  right  in  the  end.  "That's  quite 
true,"  Mrs.  Gladstone  replied,  "  quite  true  ;  and  he  is  in  excellent  spir- 
its even  now,  as  you  will  see  presently  when  he  comes  down  stairs." 


McCaffrey,  the  prize-fighter,  was  recently  at  Atlantic  City,  and  wore  a 
very  stylish  bathing-suit.  When  thus  arrayed  his  magnificent  physical 
proportions  were  splendidly  displayed  More  than  one  beauty  has  been 
heard  to  say,  as  she  promenaded  the  sands,  "What  a  fine-looking 
man  !  "  One  day  a  young  couple  (of  whom  it  is  reported  that  in  their 
tiffs  the  lady's  liege  lord  has  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  raise  his  hand  to 
her,  and  not  in  the  way  of  kindness  either)  were  strolling  along  the 
broad  walk  just  as  McCaffrey  emerged  from  the  sea.  The  lady,  as  her 
eyes  fell  on  the  young  Hercules,  exclaimed  ;  "  Would  that  heaven  had 
made  me  such  a  man  !"  "  He's  only  a  fighter,"  her  husbmd  observed. 
"Yes,"  responded  the  lady,  "but  1  have  heard  that  he  fights  only  with 
men." 


An  amusing  story  is  told  of  a  crotchety  connoisseur  in  continental 
porcelain.  His  son  met  at  Mt.  Desert  a  pretty  girl  of  no  money  and 
not  very  much  family,  with  whom  he  fell  violently  in  love.  His  father 
at  first  bitterly  opposed  the  match,  as  it  was  expected  he  would;  but 
one  day,  to  his  son's  great  amazement,  he  expressed  himself  willing  to 
give  his  consent  to  the  marriage— but  upon  a  condition.  The  son  in- 
quired with  natu-al  eagerness  what  the  condition  might  be.  "I  have 
just  discovered,"  the  fond  father  answered.  "  that  Mrs.  X."— the  mother 
of  the  young  lady--"  has  a  Washington  Ditcher  that  is  absolutely  unique. 

Now,  if  you   can    manage" "All   right,"   the  son   interrupted. 

briskly  and  brusquely ;  "I'll  see  what  can  be  done."     And  the  match 
was  arranged. 

Colonel  John  R.  Towers  aided  and  abetted  in  one  of  the  most  cruel 
jokes  of  the  war.  The  Federals  were  leisurely  firing  shells  into  some 
Confederate  works,  and  the  bombs  were  falling  and  bursting  in  such  un- 
comfortable nearness  that  the  soldiers  had  dug  holes  in  the  ground,  and 
were  hiding  as  best  tbpy  could.  The  colonel  and  some  friends  got  hold 
of  an  unexploded  shell  and  stuffed  it  full  of  fuse.  When  the  next  re- 
port was  heard,  the  fuse  was  touched  off,  and  after  a  moment  the  bomb 
was  dropped  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  "gopher  "  holes,  where  seve- 
ral soldiers  were  sheltered.  "  2ip-zip-zip-z-z-z-zip-ziz-zip  !  "  went  the 
fuse  for  several  minutes.  Howl  after  howl  went  up.  as  the  soldiers  ex- 
pected to  be  blown  into  atoms.  After  a  time  the  spluttering  fuse  burned 
out,  and  things  quieted  down. 


It  is  related  that  Peter  the  Great,  strolling  incognito  through  the 
camp,  came  upon  a  party  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  grenadier^ 
enacting  a  comedy.  All  at  once  his  brow  became  clouded.  In  the 
piece  a  soldier,  in  the  uniform  of  his  .guard,  commits,  at  a  certain  mo- 
ment, a  robbery.  Nevertheless,  he  allowed  the  play  to  proceeed  ;  the 
court-martial  is  summoned  on  the  stage,  and  the  thief  is  sentenced  to 
death.  The  spectators,  composed  of  officers  and  men,  showed  the 
most  lively  concern  in  the  performance,  and  laughed  at  the  grotesqur 
contortions  of  the  condemned  culprit.  The  amateur  actor  played  his 
part  very  well.  Here  came  the  squad  that  is  to  execute  him.  "  Fire," 
orders  the  lieutenant,  and  the  amateur  dropped  down  dead,  his  heart 
pierced  by  seven  bullets.  No  make-believe,  but  dead  indeed.  Where- 
upon the  emperor  dropped  his  incognito,  and  addressed  those  assem- 
bled :  "  A  soldier  of  my  guard  who  committed  a  robbery  must  die.  If 
he  did  not  steal.'  whv  did  he  boast  of  it.  and  soil  his  uniform?  It  is  I 
who  ordered  the  loaded  rifles  given  to  the  men.  I  henceforth  forbid  my 
soldiers  to  ply  the  trade  of  mummers." 


There  is  a  very  prominent  Chicago  business  man  who  always  wears  a 
very  demure  expression  of  countenance,  although  he  is  fond  of  a  joke. 
One  day  he  walked  into  Barnes's  hat  store  and  soberly  inquired  whether 
the  house  made  discounts  to  pastors.  Mr.  Barnes  himself  was  on  hand 
to  assure  him  that  they  did,  and  would  allow  him  the  usual  20  percent. 
off.  The  solemn  man  then  said  he  would  like  a  becoming  hat.  Sev- 
eral were  shown  him,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  inquiry  he 
finally  selected  one  marked  $5,  which  Mr.  Barnes  said  he  would  sell  him 
for  $4.  The  solemn  man  put  it  on  and  contemplated  himself  for  some 
lime  in  the  mirror.  Was  the  hat  becoming  to  a  man  in  his  profession? 
Mr.  Barnes  was  confident  it  was.  Would  his  congregation  be  likely  to 
take  any  exceptions  to  it?  Mr.  Barjies  was  confident  they  could  not. 
Then  the  solemn  man  looked  at  himself  some  more,  and,  after  making 
another  inquiry  as  to  whether  it  would  be  sure  to  please  his  congrega- 
tion, produced  his  $4.  Then  he  started  out.  At  the  door  he  paused 
and  inquired  again:  "They  can't  find  any  fault  with  it,  can  they?" 
"  Most  certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Barnes,  confidently.  "  Because  if  they 
do,"  said  the  solemn  man,  as  his  hand  was  upon  the  door-latch,  "  they 
can  go  to  h — 1." 

■  ♦ 

The  late  Marquis  of  Waterford,  among  numerous  accomplishments, 
excelled  as  a  boxer,  and  of  his  aptitude  in  this  art  he  was  justly  proud. 
He  never  picked  his  men  ;  he  used  to  fight  coalheavers.  dustnien,  hod- 
tuen,  fellowship  porters,  and  others  of  that  ilk,  and  then  gave  them  a 
B  ink  of  England  plaster,  and  if  he  ever  was  caught  napping  and  met 
a  superior  bruiser,  great  was  his  superior's  reward.  But  sometimes  an 
insolent  jarvey  obtained  all  the  thrashing  and  no  reward,  as  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  will  show:  The  marquis  on  one  occasion  hailed  a  cab 
rather  early  in  the  morning,  and  directed  the  cabman  to  drive  him  to 
St.  James's  Square,  the  residence  of  his  .uncle,  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh.  When  In-  arrived  at  his  destination  he  handed  (he  cabman 
half  a  sovereign,  but  cabby,  in  the  most  insolent  manner,  demanded 
more.  "  All  right."  ?;iid  the  marquis,  and  slipping  in  the  house  by  the 
means  of  a  latch-key,  he  quickly  donned  his  uncle's  episcopal  robes 
and,  returning  to  tin*  door,  quietly  asked  what  the  cabman  required. 
rhe  jarvey,  not  recognizing  the  marquis,  and  thinking  to  frighten  the 
clerical  swell,  gave  him  some  choice  Billingsgate,  whereupon  his  lord- 
ship  in  his  new  character  knocked  cabby  down.  Amused  at  the  idea 
■  to  fight  a  parson,  cabby  sprang  up  and  went  for  his  man  in 
good  style  ;  but  the  sham  prelate  foiled  every  blow,  and  returned 
his  deliveries  with  such  vigor  that  at  last  the  cabman,  thoroughly 
and  b  lieving  that  he  had  the  devil  in  lawn  sleeves  for  an  op- 
ponent, jumped  up  on  his  cab  and  was  glad  to  "  hook  it." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VENUS    AND    MARS. 

'Parisina"  talks  of  Reviews  and  Weddings  in  Paris. 


Parisians  are  miserable  unless  they  have  some  one  to  talk 
about,  some  one  to  extol  or  to  blame,  a  hero  to  worship,  or 
an  Aunt  Sally  to  shy  their  pointed  weapons  at.  One  of  the 
principal  grievances  against  the  present  government  is  that 
it  provides  no  such  personalities.  M.  Grevy  is  impersonal. 
He  is  a  power,  not  a  man.  M.  Wilson  might  be  some  one, 
but  just  misses  the  mark.  Since  Ferry  was  sent  to  the  right 
about  there  has  not  been  a  minister  to  get  up  any  enthusiasm 
about,  until  Boulanger  took  to  changing  the  fashion  of  mili- 
tary coats,  doing  away  with  the  morning  and  evening  song 
of  the  bugle  in  the  garrison  houses,  and  obliging  the  troops 
to  wear  beards.  This  matter  of  the  beard  was  like  to  occa- 
sion a  small  revolt  in  the  army.  Think  of  it  I  Beards  !  Fie ! 
The  women  particularly  were  incensed.  And  certainly  a 
whole  army  of  chins  in  a  state  of  transformation  wore  but  an 
uncultivated  aspect.  This  most  militant  Minister  of  War 
took  to  growing  beards  as  Alcibiades  cut  off  his  dog's  tail — 
so  people  say.  He  has  a  fine,  fair  beard  of  his  own,  and 
this  did  him  some  service  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  re- 
view the  other  day.  And  if  the  feminine  world  had  reason 
to  feel  aggrieved  before,  the  sight  of  his  handsome  face  and 
the  superb  figure  he  cut  in  a  dazzling  uniform  on  a  horse 
which  was  pronounced  perfect,  brought  them  all  to  his  feet 
— metaphorically.  I  must  confess  to  have  felt  a  thrill  of  ad- 
miration when,  as  the  President's  carriage  appeared  on  the 
ground,  General  Boulanger,  riding  some  paces  in  front  of 
his  brilliant  eiat-major,  lifted  up  his  sword,  and,  describing  a 
sweep,  brought  the  point  down,  bending  the  while  himself  to 
his  horse's  mane.  Never  did  Minister  of  War  perform  a 
salute  with  more  grace  and  show  of  humble  submission.  A 
few  carping  spirits  murmured,  "  Farceur  !"  But  what  do  we 
women  care  for  that  ?  What  we  like  is  the  man  and  the  man- 
ner. Since  the  review  his  notoriety  has  increased  tenfold. 
This  affair  of  the  duel  with  Baron  de  Lareinty — the  senator 
who  chose  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  the  cashiered  General 
Due  d'Aumale — has  been  a  most  successful  move.  For  two 
whole  days  we  were  all  in  a  tremor  about  it.  Would  the 
baron — who,  though  an  old  man,  is  a  dead  shot — lay  golden 
beard  low  ?  Would  the  general  jeopardize  his  popularity  by 
winging  a  powerful  antagonist  in  the  legitimate  interest? 
Then  we  heard  that  our  hero  had  fired  in  the  air,  and  we 
(being  not  an  fait  with  the  rules  of  dueling)  thought  he  had 
acted  "beautifully."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  appeared  that 
his  pistol  missed  fire.  Anyhow,  our  hero  was  safe,  and  the 
baron  was  safe,  and  they  had  shaken  hands  and  become 
quite  cordial,  even  before  the  shots  were  fired.  And  General 
Boulanger  had  another  feather  in  his  cap.  Even  Lareinty 
declared  it  would  have  been  a  sad  thing  to  deprive  France 
of  such  a  man.     And  we  thought  so,  too. 

The  principal  interest  of  this  year's  national  fete  was  in 
the  review,  and  all  those  who  did  not  go  to  Longchamp 
turned  out  to  see  the  troops  and  the  carriages  on  the  road. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  depreciate  the  fete  of  the  fourteenth  of 
July.  Reading  the  various  accounts,  in  the  conservative 
press  especially,  you  would  imagine  that  it  was  a  mighty  sell 
all  round.  Journalists  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  sick  of  illumina- 
tions and  fireworks  ;  the  influx  of  provincials  and  foreigners 
disturbs  their  equanimity,  while  the  tricolor  is  to  some  like  a 
red  rag  to  a  bull.  But  the  people  enjoy  it — the  ouvriers  and 
the pctits  bourgeois — and  I  am  acquainted  with  many  hold- 
ing a  higher  social  position  who  are  by  no  means  above  such 
pleasures,  and  who  return  to  the  Trocadero  Park,  for  in- 
stance, with  renewed  pleasure  every  year,  and  are  eager  after 
invitations  from  those  whose  windows  command  a  good  view 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  ouvrier,  as  a  rule,  remains  in 
his  own  quarter,  patronizing  the  games  and  shows  organized 
for  the  occasion,  and  dancing  with  his  sweetheart  or  his  wife 
on  the  asphalt  pavement  of  his  own  faubourg.  But  the 
petit  bourgeois  wanders  farther  a- field.  He  has,  most  likely, 
got  visitors  from  the  country,  and  if  he  feels  like  "  shaking 
the  knots  out  of  his  legs,"  he  does  so  on  the  Place  de  la 
Bourse  or  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the  Opera,  to  the  music 
of  the  best  band  in  Paris. 

The  season  closed  with  a  rush  just  before  the  fete.  No- 
body who  could  help  it  would  be  so  mad  as  to  stifle  in  hot 
Parisian  drawing-rooms  (and  nobody  who  has  not  tried  it 
knows  how  hot  they  can  be),  when  he  or  she  could  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  lounging  in  a  cool  back-room  overlooking  a 
garden,  or  enjoy  the  delightful  freak  of  rolling  slowly  around 
the  green  and  tender  avenues  of  the  Bois  in  a  landeau  or  a 
victoria.  To  be  sure,  the  Bois  has  its  drawbacks.  It  is  in- 
fested at  night  by  coarse  and  obnoxious  malefactors  from 
the  exterior  boulevards — many  of  them  early  (and  perhaps 
even  now)  "admirers" — I  think  "protectors''  would  hardly 
be  the  word  to  use — of  the  elegant  Anonymas  and  dashing 
Dianas  who  in  modern  Paris  replace  the  nymphs  and  hama- 
dryads of  the  Greeks.  Of  late,  too,  the  Bois  has  been  used 
a  good  deal  by  duelists  (not  by  BouJanger  and  Lareinty,  how- 
ever, who  fought  in  an  inclosure  at  Meudon),  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Louis  Philippe,  ere  the  Haussmannizing  process  had 
changed  it  from  the  most  rustic  of  woods  into  the  most  mun- 
dane of  Parisian  parks.  But  the  duels  all  come  off  in  the 
morning,  before  the  sergents-de-ville  are  well  awake  and  the 
exterior  boulevard  gentry  do  not,  as  a  rule,  begin  their  ex- 
ploits till  near  midnight.  Between  a  quiet  little  dinner  at 
Ledoyen's,  in  the  Champs  Elyse'es,  and  eleven  o'clock,  there 
is  ample  time  for  a  couple  of  hours'  sentimentalizing  and 
driving  round  the  lakes  ;  and  for  my  part  I  know  few  more 
enchanting  ways  of  wasting  an  evening.  You  must  not  be 
>queamish,  though,  to  enjoy  the  Bois.  Modesty  is  often  put 
:o  a  severe  test  in  the  Allee  des  Acacias  and  in  theneighbor- 
iood  of  the  Cascade.  The  copurchics  and  their  fair  friends 
lo  not  stand  on  ceremony  there.  I  suppose  the  moonlight 
nakes  them  gushing,  though  in  broad  sunshine  less  gushing 
rreatures  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine.  At  all  events,  they 
"o  their  gushing  unblushingly,  and  for  a  mile  together  you 
ay  often  look  down  a  vista  of  lovers  strolling  along  with 
eir  arms  around  each  others  waists  and  their  heads  sus- 
ciously  close  to  one  another.  Sometimes,  not  content  with 
timent  and  moonshine,  they  end  their  evenings  with  a 
ifty-franc  supper  at  the  Pavilion  d'Ermounville,  or  prolong- 
ng  their  drive  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Bois,  cross  the  Seine 
.t  Suresnes,  and  adjourn  to  the  Tete  Xoire,  at  St.  Cloud, 
"ou  see  them  later,  streaming  home  along  the  boulevards, 


still  in  lover-like  poses,  careless  of  what  people  may  say  of 
them.  In  the  month  of  July,  when  we  have  such  a  July  as 
this,  Paris  is  transformed  into  a  great  metropolis  of  love. 

All  is  not  love  and  moonshine  in  the  Allee  des  Acacias, 
even  in  July.  Of  an  afternoon,  from  five  to  seven,  the  fash- 
ionable world  still  gives  its  rendezvous  in  the  avenue — 
Friday  being  the  chosen  day  above  all  others.  But  in  anoth- 
er week  all  will  have  changed.  Last  Friday  there  was  a  fall- 
ing off  already.  Next  week  the  gathering  will  again  have 
thinned.  The  next — the  sapins  and  the  voitures  de  remise 
will  have  it  all  to  themselves.  There  will  be  an  end  of  the 
Acacias  for  another  six  months.  Of  late,  however,  the  Allee 
has  been  marvelously  bright.  Every  kind  of  vehicle,  driven 
by  every  kind  of  man  and  woman,  has  been  seen  crowded 
together  there — from  the  dashing  mail-coach  to  the  smart 
little  dog-cart,  the  majestic  barouche,  and  the  elegant  and 
comfortable  little  victoria.  Nor  is  the  interest  confined  to 
the  roadway.  On  the  sidewalks  you  may  meet  on  Friday 
afternoons  half  the  "  professional  beauties"  and  their  squires. 
You  are  pretty  sure  to  run  against  Mme.  Ephrussi — what  a 
strange,  subtle,  fascinating  face  she  has,  and  how  mysterious 
those  eyes  of  hers  are! — giving  her  pet  poodle  an  airing.  It 
will  be  odd,  too,  if  you  do  not  meet  Baroness  Alphonse  de 
Rothschild,  and  her  pet  dogs  (she  has  two  of  them),  and 
Comtesse  d'Argy  with  her  favorite  terrier  "  Fly."  Just  now 
Queen  Isabella  occasionally  joins  the  promenaders.  She  is 
usually  surrounded  by  a  group  of  youthful  and  adoring  dudes, 
who  do  very  well  indeed  as  substitutes  for  poodles,  and  are 
much  more  submissive.  Probably,  too,  you  may  stumble  on 
the  aristocratic  clown,  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  doing  a  little 
gentlemanly  training  as  a  preparation  for  his  next  perform- 
ance at  the  Cirque  Molier.  Mme.  Bischoffsheim — when  she 
is  not  in  London — is  another  habiiuee.  She  would  be  a  rather 
good-looking  woman  if  she  did  not  paint  and  powder  so  des- 
perately, though  not  quite  so  attractive  a  one,  at  her  best,  as 
the  lady  who  looks  at  you  from  Millais's  famous  canvas. 
Comtesse  Potocka,  who  never  misses  a  Friday  in  the  Allee 
des  Acacias  if  she  can  help  it,  does  not  walk;  but  you  can 
not  fail  to  see  her  huit  ressorts — one  of  the  handsomest  turn- 
outs in  Paris,  hardly  matched  by  that  of  the  Vicomtesse  de 
Greffolhe,  which  indeed  beats  it  hollow  so  far  as  good  and 
quiet  "form"  goes.  The  Marquise  de  Belbceuf  affects  a 
knowing  little  dog-cart.  M.  Ridgeway,  one  of  the  most  fault- 
less "whips"  we  have,  generally  tools  his  four-in-hand  round 
the  Bois.  The  fantastic  Duchesse  de  Pomar  prefers,  being 
fat  and  fifty,  a  barouche.  It  is  rather  "the  thing"  this  month 
to  take  in  the  Neuilly  Fair  on  the  way  home,  and  make  a 
short  halt  at  some  of  the  booths,  which  stretch  for  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  Pont  de  Neuilly  to  the  Porte  Mail- 
lot. The  booths  "have  their  fates"  too.  Some  are  chic 
booths — others  are  not  chic.  A  couple  of  years  ago  it  was 
quite  correct  to  drop  in  at  the  wrestling,  when  Marseille — 
the  inimitable  Marseille — used  to  make  horrible  ravages 
among  the  ladies  (not  the  most  respectable  section  of  them, 
I  admit),  thanks  to  his  remarkable  bust  and  shoulders  and 
the  muscular  development  of  his  calves.  This  year  the  hero 
is  Bidel.  The  lion-tamer  has  been  the  rage,  and  will  be  more 
than  ever  now,  if  he  lives,  after  the  adventure  he  had  the 
other  day,  when  he  was  nearly  devoured  alive  before  the  eyes 
of  the  horror-stricken  spectators.  Bidel  is  a  copurchic,  too, 
in  his  way.  He  wears  the  finest  of  linen,  scents  his  cambric 
handkerchief  with  "Essence  Bouquet,"  and  wears  diamond 
studs — a  very  different  kind  of  man  indeed  from  his  eternal 
rival,  Pezon,  who  never  washes,  lets  his  long  black  hair  run 
wild,  and  looks  like  a  Frederick  Lemaitre  run  to  seed.  The 
fortune-tellers,  somnambulists,  and  chiromancists  have  plenty 
of  aristocratic  patrons ;  superstition  is  not  limited  to  the 
kitchen  in  Paris.  Desbarolles  got  as  many  customers  from 
the  noble  faubourg  as  he  did  from  the  Rue  du  Temple. 

The  season  has  not  been  in  vain.  Within  a  fortnight  we 
have  seen  half  a  dozen  grands  mariages,  and  the  series  is 
not  closed  yet.  It  began  with  the  marriage  of  the  "Little 
Duke" — M.  de  Moray — and  Mile.  Carlotta  Ybarra  Blanco, 
daughter  of  Guzman  Blanco,  President  of  Venezuela.  Was 
it  a  love-match  ?  Well,  some  say  yes ;  but  the  general  opin- 
ion, and  probably  the  safest,  is  that  the  "little  duke"  is 
quite  incapable  of  love,  and  has  married  into  a  family  of 
magnificent  rastaquoueres,  with  a  view  to  replenishing  the 
coffers  he  has  made  such  a  heavy  drain  on  during  his  gay 
and  volatile  bachelor  existence.  Did  no  vision  of  poor  Fey- 
ghine,  who  killed  herself  for  him,  arise  to  bar  his  way  as  he 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  Madeleine  the  other  morning? 
Had  he  no  scruple  as  he  thought  of  all  his  less  interesting 
conquests  ?  I  fancy  not.  And  I  am  sure  if  he  had,  he  man- 
aged to  conceal  his  emotions  very  successfully.  The  "little 
duchess"  did  him  no  discredit.  She  is  not  beautiful,  it  is 
true,  but  she  is  genti/iette,  and  graceful.  In  her  very  simple 
white  satin  bridal  robe,  she  looked  quite  attractive  (I  have 
often  thought  brunettes  make  the  prettiest  brides,  after  all), 
much  more  so  than  her  insignificant  and  used-up  "swell"  of 
a  bridegroom,  who,  by-the-bye,  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
the  copurchics  by  wearing  a  black  wedding-coat,  instead  of 
the  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons  which  they  have  been  trying 
to  resuscitate  into  fashion.  Mme.  Guzman  Blanco,  one  of 
the  two  mothers-in-law  in  the  matrimonial  tragedy,  looked 
inspiring  in  amber  and  gold,  with  a  good  deal  of  old  lace  to 
tone  down  the  splendor  of  the  yellow.  The  other  mother- 
in-law,  the  Duchesse  de  Sesto,  has  not  quite  lost  that  deli- 
cate fairness  which  made  her  one  of  the  stars  in  the  Impe- 
rial firmament  when  she  was  the  Duchesse  de  Moray  with 
the  locks  of  pale  gold,  and  she  can  carry  off  mauve  very 
creditably  yet,  with  a  dash  of  powder  in  the  gold.  After  the 
ceremony,  the  "happy  pair"  whirled  away  to  the  Chateau 
de  Belbceuf,  belonging  to  the  duke's  sister,  giving  it  out  that 
they  were  going  to  Deauville,  and  so  disappointing  the  ba- 
dauds  at  that  fashionable  resort. 

The  next  grand  ma riage  in  the  series  was  that  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Virieu  and  Mile.  Elizabeth  de  Noailles,  daughter  of 
the  First  Embassador  at  Constantinople  (who  has  just  re- 
signed his  post,  by  the  way,  in  disgust  at  the  expulsion  of  the 
Orleans  and  Bonaparte  princes).  Though  the  Church  of  St. 
Pierre  des  Gros  Cailloux  is  not  so  large  as  the  Madeleine,  it  is 
really  more  aristocratic,  and  on  this  occasion  all  the  wealth, 
fashion,  and  beauty  of  Paris  crowded  the  building,  and  the 
wedding  in  some  ways  completely  put  the  De  Morny  affair 
in  the  shade,  where  blue-blood  was  in  the  minority  and 
rastaquouerisme  was  triumphant.  The  church  was  exquisitely 
decorated  with  flagrant  flowers,  ferns,  and  palms,  which  made 
it  look  like  a  great  conservatory  (whereas,  at  the  Madeleine, 


the  floral  decorations  were  decidedly  poor,  and 
sat  by  me  having  counted  the  candles  confided  to  me  that 
they  fell  short  by  several  dozen  of  what  they  ought  to  have 
been).  The  presence  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  and  Cardinal 
Langenieux,  Archbishop  of  Rheims — who  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  the  purple  only  a  few  weeks  ago — added  a  re- 
ligious splendor  to  the  mundane  pomp  and  magnificence. 
The  bride — a  tall  and  stately  brune,  with  expressive  eyes — 
looked  every  inch  a  marchioness  as  she  was  led  up  to  the 
altar.  I  rather  think  the  marquis  will  play  second  fiddle  in 
his  house;  but  he  seemed  very  much  in  love  w*tn  his  wife,  so 
one  need  not  pity  him.  While  we  feasted  our  eyes  on  the 
charming  and  costly  toilets  with  which  the  "church  wa^ 
crowded,  we  feasted  our  ears  on  music — for  nothing  was  done 
by  halves — drinking  in  the  sweetness  of  Gounod's  "Ave 
Maria,"  the  solemnity  of  Dubois's  "  Deus  Abraham,"  and  the 
lofty  melody  of  Haydn's  "O  fons  pietatis." 

Every  one  was  there — every  one,  that  is,  except  the  Re- 
publican notabilities,  with  whom  dukes,  marquises,  and 
counts  are  not  exactly  on  the  best  of  terms  at  present.  One 
of  the  first  persons  1  noticed  was  Marshal  MacMahon,  who 
is  often  to  be  seen  at  weddings,  if  nowhere  else.  Princesse 
Jeanne  Bonaparte  sat  near  him,  daintily  dressed  in  moss- 
green  and  gray.  The  Duchesse  de  Noailles.  mother  of  the 
bride,  was  in  mauve,  trimmed  with  lace;  her  two  younger 
daughters,  who  acted  as  bridesmaids,  in  turquoise  blue ;  a 
few  paces  removed  was  the  Duchesse  de  Mouchy,  in  a  spring- 
like costume,  all  pale-blue  faille.  The  Marquise  de  Virieu 
wore  lilac  satin,  richly  embroidered  with  pearls.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  a  group  of  officers  I  recognized  the  martial  and  com- 
manding face  of  General  de  Galliffet,  who  seemed  to  be 
wondering  to  himself  how  long  it  would  be  before  he  had 
another  chance  of  shooting  a  few  Radicals.  Literature  was 
represented  by  Ludovic  Halevyand  the  Due  de  Broglie, and 
eccentric  fashion  by  the  Princesse  de  Sagan,  Prince  Radzi- 
vill,  and  a  dozen  others  whose  names  have  gone  clean  out  of 
my  memory.  Such  a  gathering  has  hardly  been  seen  in  a 
church  since  the  marriage  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu,  and  alto- 
gether the  ceremony  had  a  grand  air,  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  historic  past  of  the  De  Noailles  and  the  De  Virieus. 
The  young  couple,  who  are  both  worshipers  of  Theophile 
Gautier's  orientalism,  have  started  on  a  honeymoon  trip  to 
Constantinople,  where  they  will  spend  a  few  weeks.  On  their 
return  I  hear  they  will  settle  down  at  their  ancestral  hall — 
the  superb  Chateau  de  Papetieres,  in  the  Jura,  which  was  re- 
stored regardless  of  expense  a  few  years  ago  by  the  late 
Viollet-le-Duc. 

I  could  tell  you  of  half  a  dozen  other  weddings  which, 
though  not  perhaps  quite  as  magnificent  as  the  two  I  have 
described,  have  hardly  been  less  talked  of  during  the  past 
week.  But  you  must  imagine  them  for  yourselves.  After 
all,  grand  weddings  are  much  alike.  There  are  a  few  dia- 
monds, more  or  less,  a  few  more  flowers,  a  few  more  dukes 
and  duchesses,  a  little  more  music,  or  a  little  less.  One 
wearies  of  it  all  very  quickly,  and,  after  seeing  two  or  three 
brides  drive  away  in  their  satin  and  orange-blossoms,  one  is 
apt  to  fall  to  speculating  rather  cynically  as  to  how  the  young 
people  will  get  on  a  year  hence,  when  the  early  mirage  has 
vanished  and  the  sober  seriousness  of  domestic  life  has  suc- 
ceeded the  congratulations  and  the  cheers,  the  kisses  and  the 
benedictions,  of  that  bright  July  morning  when  they  plighted 
their  troth  at  the  altar.  Parisixa. 

Paris,  July  iS,  1886. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  Kronborg  fortress  in  Elsinore  has 
a  more  fascinating  interest  than  that  which  lies  underground. 
The  portion  of  this  underground  space  commonly  visited  by 
travelers  is  that  of  the  casemates  lying  immediately  below 
the  basement  story  of  the  building.  These  casemates,  run- 
ning under  the  castle's  entire  extent,  are  said  to  have  fre- 
quently accommodated,  in  the  days  when  the  structure  was  a 
veritable  fortress,  a  thousand  soldiers.  A  traveler  recently 
visited  them.  He  says:  "  Behind,  a  soldier  selected  as  my 
guide  and  provided  with  a  huge  pine  torch,  which  he  held  in 
one  hand  while  retaining  in  his  other  an  unlighted  one  in 
reserve,  I  accordingly  made  the  descent  into  this  feudal  In- 
ferno. As  we  proceeded  into  the  depths,  the  torch  appeared 
only  as  a  dazzling  spot  against  surrounding  blackness,  its 
rays  seeemingly  effectual  only  to  heighten  the  intense  gloom 
of  the  place.  From  the  walls  oozed  in  places  a  trickling 
slime,  while  from  the  roof  extended  the  hardened  limy 
secretions  of  centuries.  My  guide  suddenly  stopped  at  a 
broken  wall  partially  closing  one  end  of  a  narrow  chamber, 
whose  apparently  earthen  floor  was  raised  about  eighteen 
inches  above  that  of  the  surrounding  passage-ways.  'Try 
this  floor  with  your  cane!'  said  the  soldier,  addressing  me. 
Following  his  direction,  I  prodded  the  bottom  of  the  vault 
in  a  dozen  places,  and  threw  up  from  its  black  surface  with 
every  movement  of  my  walking-stick  a  fragment  of  bone  ! 
Wherever,  indeed,  this  surface  was  pierced,  the  stratum 
underneath  was  discovered  to  be  a  compact  deposit  of  de- 
caying bones  and  animal  matter.  'Look  at  the  opposite 
wall,  yonder,' said  my  guide,  speaking  again.  'Long  ago,' 
he  continued,  'this  was  the  place  of  the  last  confinement  of 
certain  prisoners  capitally  condemned  by  the  State.  They 
were  thrown  into  the  chamber  en  masse  and  walled  in  from 
this  end.  A  pitcher  of  water  was  set  in  the  aperture  of  the 
wall  there,  and  that  was  the  last  they  received  of  food  or 
drink.  They  died  of  starvation  and  madness,  and  fell  in  a 
heap,  making  this  floor  a  bed  of  human  bones,  as  you  see. 
this  wall  falling  away  long  afterward  making  the  fearful  dis- 
covery.'" 

^»  •  •— 

Perhaps  the  strangest  domestic  pet  ever  heard  of  was  re- 
cently exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock.  It  was  a  tame  wasp,  which  had  been  in 
his  possession  for  about  three  months.  It  now  ate  sugar 
from  his  hand  and  allowed  him  to  stroke  it.  The  wasp  had 
every  appearance  of  health  and  happiness,  and  although  it 
enjoyed  an  "outing"  occasionally,  it  readily  returned  to  its 
bottle,  which  it  seemed  to  regard  as  a  home. 

When  the  patent  granolithic  sidewalk  pavement  is  first  put 
down  it  is  very  sticky,  but  it  hardens  quickly.  This  is  why  a 
young  couple  of  Bridgeport,  who  stood  on  a  fresh  slab  of  the 
composition  while  bidding  each  other  good-night,  had  to  be 
dug  out  with  a  pickaxe.  Their  shoes  were  ruined,  but  they 
were  very  grateful  to  the  night-watchman  who  released  them 
and  who  promised  not  to  tell. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


rt  ,W  W*f  MSS.  to  distinctly  -^tand  tUt  W4 
,„,  mgl  ,  k*  firtstnvti**  C  transmitsum  or  such  MS* 

♦ 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
TheauK  !  George  Agustus  SaJa  promises  lo  be  rich  in 

anecdote,  (or  be  kn.  erybody  and  .1  great  deal  about  some 

■ 

1  eoovson  has  ready  several  new  poems,  the  most  notable  of  which  is 

,  continuance  of  "  Locksley   Hall."    the  hero   reappearing,  a   broken- 

in  ol  eighty,  with  modified  views  of  life  and  liberty. 

It  is  said  (hat  Mrs  Grant  not  only  receives  the  larger  part  of  the 

of  the  I  Jeneral's  Memoirs  but  has  also  the  privilege 

training  the  w  hole  ol  the  publishers'  accounts  whenever  she  pleases. 

Her  shire  of  the  proceeds  already  amounts  to  $630,000. 

\  prize  of  51.000  for  the  best  book  on  "  The  Christian  Obligations  of 
Property  and  1  abor"  is  offered  by  the  American  Sunday-school  Lnion, 
ia.      The  hook  musJ    contain  hetween  60.000  and  100,000 
and  nil  competing  MSS  must  be  sent  in  by  November  i,  1887. 

1  he  Inrsi  description  of  a  bull-fight  ever  written  by  a  woman— one  so 

vivid  ami  stirring  that  any  man  might  assuredly  be  proud  of  it-is  to  be 

story   "Lolita,"  published  in  the  August 

UppUuott      The  picture  of  the   Holv  Thursday    procession  at  Seville 

St  as  remarkable ;  and  the  story  is  altogether  a  clever  one. 

Mr  Rot>eri  Louts  Stevenson's  recent  books  have  had  remarkable  suc- 
in  this  country.  Of  his  s:ory  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  twenty- 
housand  havealrea'y  been  .sold,  and  the  book  is  now  selling  at  the 
rate  of  one  thousand  every  week.  It  has  been  reviewed  by  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  newspapers,  and  has  furnished  the  text  for  nearly 
a  score  of  editorial  articles.  It  is  estimated  that  the  notices  and  edito- 
rials printed  in  the  American  papers  alone  contains  over  three  times  as 
many  words  as  the  volume  itself.  Mr.  Stevenson's  new  story,  "Kid- 
was  published  on  luly  15th,  and  the  first  edition  of  ten  thou- 
sand 1  j.-i  lausted  in  ten  days,  by  Messrs.  Scribners,  the  au- 
thor's American  publishers. 

The  following  Authoritative  announcement  concerning  the  new  mag- 
azine at  last  Appears  in  Scribner's  Book- Buyer  fox  August:  "Messrs. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  announce  that  it  is  their  purpose  to  publish  an 
illustrated  monthly  magazine  to  be  known  as  Scribner's  Magazine.  It 
has  not  finally  been  decided  when  the  first  number  will  be  issued,  and  it 
is  not  intended  to  fix  upon  a  date  until  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  conducting  such  an  enterprise  have  been  completed  in  all  their  de- 
tails. It  is  possible  that  the  initial  number  may  be  printed  about  the 
beginning  of  1887 :  but  this  will  depend  upon  the  full  completion  of  the 
preparations,  which  will  in  no  case  be  hurried.  The  publishers  have 
not  yet  carried  their  announcement  beyond  the  simple  statement  of  their 
purpose,  as  the  de'tails  of  preparations  already  completed  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  planscan  hardly  have  as  much  value  or  interest  for  the  public 
as  at  a  later  stage.  The  "proposed  magazine  is  an  entirely  new  enter- 
prise, and  in  no  way  an  outgrowth  or  revival  of  the  old  Scribner's 
Monthly,  to  which  the  Century  is  now  the  successor." 


The  Bear  Flag  Revolt. 

History  of  the  Pacific  States  of  North  America.  By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft. 
Volume  XVII.  California,  Vol.  V,  1846-48.  San  Francisco:  The  History 
Company. 

With  ihe  exception  of  the  era  of  gold  discovery,  in  1848-0,  no  period 
in  the  history  of  California  is  so  replete  with  events  of  political  and  so- 
cial importance  as  that  treated  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Hubert  Howe  Ban- 
croft's History  of  California— from  1846  to  1848.  In  it  we  see  the  turbid 
restlessness  of  the  foreign  residents  and  the  luke-warm  patriotism  of  the 
native  Califomians,  which  Mexican  neglect  had  created  and  American 
interest  fostered,  crystallize  into  acceptance  of  foreign  interference  and 
final  separation  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  southern  republic.  It  is 
but  an  example  of  the  perpetual  triumph  of  Anglo-Saxon  energy  and 
bravery  over  the  indolence  and  vacillating  nature  of  the  southern  races. 
The  small  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  struggle  and  the  compara- 
tively insignificant  character  of  the  "  battles  "  seem  incredible  in  the 
light  of  the  interests  involved;  though  California  had  at  that  time  but 
the  one-hundredth  part  of  her  present  population,  and  the  great  gold- 
fields,  to  which  we  owe  such  a  large  share  of  our  present  prosperity, 
were  then  undreamed  of. 

The  first  event,  or  series  of  events,  which  the  historian  chronicles  in 
this  volume  is  the  Bear  Flag  Revolt.  He  devotes  as  much  space  to  it 
as  we  had  expected,  but  he  introduces  much  new  and  important  testi- 
mony, which  shows  many  phases  of  the  affair  in  an  entirely  new  light. 
In  two  particular  points  is  Mr.  Bancroft's  account  in  decided  opposition 
to  generally  accepted  views ;  he  condemns  General  Fremont's  course 
throughout ;  and  he  declares  the  Bear  Flag  Revolt — an  episode  which 
we  Califomians  have  regarded  with  a  reverence  befitting  the  single  ro- 
mintic  event  in  our  military  history -to  have  been  uncalled-for,  crim- 
inal, and  entirety  without  effect  on  the  history  of  the  State. 

'The  continued  squabbling  for  the  mastery  between  Pio  Pico  and 
General  Castro,  the  heads  of  the  political  and  military  powers  of  the 
province,  offered  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  revolt.  General — 
then  Captain — Fremont  first  ignored  the  Mexican  authorities  early  in 
March,  1846;  but  as  he  was  in  command  of  an  United  States  exploring 
expedition,  he  would  not  compromise  his  government,  and,  as  Mr. 
Bancroft  puts  it.  "ran  away"  when  the  time  for  action  came.  How- 
ever, he  incited  the  party  who,  under  the  leadership  of  William  B.  Ide, 
raised  the  Bear  Flag  at  Sonoma  on  the  14th  of  June,  though  he  sedu- 
lously avoided  official  connection  with  the  affair  for  some  time.  His 
fffoceedings  are  to  be  condemned  for  their  lack  of  candor  and  straight- 
orwardness;  but  the  historian  does  not  disprove  Fremont's  claims  to 
the  chief  instrumentality  in  bringing  the  revolt  about — in  fact,  he  sub- 
stantiates them  in  his  elaborate  condemnation  of  Fremont's  Machia- 
vellian policy,  and  in  the  acknowledgment  that  the  revolt  "would  not 
have  broken  out  at  all  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  and  cooperation 
of  that  officer  and  his  hardy  followers."  That  Fremont  exceeded  his 
instructions  in  anticipating  the  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
Stales,  and  that  his  excuses  for  his  act — alleging  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting the  American  residents — wen;  utterly  unfounded,  the  historian 
clearly  shows,  And,  from  the  evidence,  we  can  not  doubt  that  Mr. 
Bani  rol  man's  motives  i3  a  just  one,  when  he  says  : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Fremont's  strongest  incentive  wai  personal  ambi- 
tion.    H  iate  declaration  of  war  between  the 
"1  he  believed  that  by  commencing  hostilities  he 
■  Kainfbf  himvelf  a  large   share  of  credit  for   the   conquest,  which   would 
1  ival  commander*.     The  prevalent  rumor*  among  the  set- 
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some  ten  years  before,  during  the  Micheltorena  troubles.  Some  of  the  citizens 
even  were  ab>cnt  from  the  town,  and  there  was  no  thought  of  even  postinc  a 
sentinel.  It  is  true,  ihere  remained  as  relics  of  the  old  military  regime  nine 
umon,  a  few  of  them  still  mounted,  and  over  two  hundred  muskets  in  the 
evartti,  with  a  small  quantity  of  amunilion.  All  was  technically  public  property, 
:  in  reality  belonging  to  Colonel  Vallejo,  who  had  not  seen  tit  to  deliver  it 
to  ihe  general  on  his  laic  visit.  Two  men  residing  there  held  commissions  in  the 
Mexican  army  ;  otherwise  a  more  peaceful  burgh  than  this  Mexican  stronghold 
of  the  Front  era  del  Norte  on  thai  Sunday  morning  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
At  daybreak  Vallejo  was  aroused  by  a  noise,  and  on  looking  out  saw  that  his 
house  was  surrounded  by  armed  men.  This  state  of  things  was  sufficiently 
alarming  in  itself,  and  all  the  more  so  by  reason  of  the  uncouth  and  even  fero- 
cious aspect  of  ihcstrangers.  SaysSemple:  "  Almost  the  whole  party  were  dressed 
in  leather  hunting-shirts,  many  of  them  very  greasy  :  taking  the  whole  party  to- 
gether, they  were  about  as  rough-looking  a  set  of  men  as  one  could  well  imagine. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  ai  that  any  one  would  feel  some  dread  in  falling  into  their 
hands."  And  Vallejo  himself  declares  that  there  was  by  no  means  such  a  uniform- 
ity of  dress  as  a  greasy  hunting-shirt  for  each  man  would  imply.  Vallejo's  wife 
was  even  more  alarmed  than  her  husband,  whom  she  begged  to  escape  by  a  back 
door,  but  who,  deeming  such  a  course  undignified  as  well  as  impracticable,  hast- 
ily dressed,  ordered  the  front  door  opened,  and  met  the  intruders  as  they  entered 
his  sala,  demanding  who  was  their  chief  and  what  their  business.  Not  much 
progress  in  explanation  was  made  at  first,  though  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
ihe  colonel,  while  he  was  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner,  was  not  in  danger  of 
any  personal  violence.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pruden  and  Captain  Salvador  Val- 
lejo entered  the  room  a  few  minutes  later,  attracted  bythe  noise,  or  possibly  were 
arrested  at  iheir  houses  and  brought  there  ;  at  any  raie  they  were  put  under  ar- 
rest, like  the  colonel.  Jacob  P.  Leese  was  sent  for  to  serve  as  interpreter,  after 
which  mutual  explanations  progressed  more  favorably.  Early  in  the  ensuing  ne- 
gotiations between  prisoners  and  filibusters,  it  became  apparent  that  the  latter 
had  neither  acknowledged  leader  nor  regular  plan  of  of  operations  beyond  the 
seizure  of  government  property  and  of  the  officers.  All  seemed  to  agree,  how- 
ever,  that  they  were  acting  under  Fremont's  orders,  and  this  to  the  prisoners 
was  the  most  assuring  feature  in  the  case.  Vallejo  had  for  some  time  favored  the 
annexation  of  California  to  the  United  States.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the 
rumor  that  [he  taking  of  Sonoma  and  his  own  capture  were  planned  by  himself, 
in  collusion  with  the  filibuster  chiefs,  with  a  view  to  evade  responsibility  ;  yet  it 
is  certain  that  he  had  little,  if  any,  objection  to  an  enforced  arrest  by  officers  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  the  delicacy  of  his  position  as  a 
Mexican  officer.  Accordingly,  being  assured  that  the  insurgents  were  acting  un- 
der Fremont,  he  submitted  to  arrest,  gave  up  keys  to  public  property,  and  en- 
tered upon  negotiations  with  a  view  to  obtain  guarantees  of  protection  for  non- 
combatants. 

The  prisoners  were  afterward  sent  to  Sutter's  Fort,  where,  by  Fre- 
mont's order  and  notwithstanding  General  Vallejo's  known  friendliness 
to  the  American  cause,  they  remained  in  captivity  until  the  supremacy 
of  the  United  States  had  been  established.  One  more  extract  and  we 
shall  have  disposed  of  this  part  of  the  theme — an  amusing  account  of 
the  making  of  the  Bear  Flag  : 

The  need  of  a  banner  was  naturally  first  suggested.  The  insurgents  had  no 
right  to  unfurl  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  as  many  of  them  would  doubtless  have  pre- 
ferred to  do;  yet  any  flag  devised  by  Americans  must  needs  have  at  least  a  star 
and  a  stripe;  and  the  appropriateness  of  a  lone  star  could  not  fail  to  suggest  it- 
self lo  men  familiar  with  the  history  of  Texas,  and  the  similarity  of  condition 
between  that  country  and  what  they  hoped  to  make  of  California.  A  simple 
copy  would  not,  however,  suffice,  and  an  additional  emblem  was  required. 
Somebody  proposed  the  grizzly  bear,  an  animal  then  common  in  those  regions, 
and  whose  reputation  for  "  strength  and  unyielding  resistance  "  could  he  attested 
by  every  one  of  ihose  resolute  hunters  from  personal  experience.  For  materials 
they  took  what  they  could  find ;  that  is,  a  piece  of  common  unbleached  cotton 
cloth,  the  manta  of  the  Mexicans,  somewhat  less  than  a  yard  in  width  and  five 
feet  long,  and  some  strips  of  red  flannel  about  four  inches  wide.  The  flannel, 
the  stripe  of  the  flag,  made  of  tjje  requisite  length  by  piecing,  was  sown  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cotton.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  ot  the  white  field  was  out- 
lined in  ink,  and  filled  in  with  red  paint,  an  irregular  five-pointed  star,  fifteen 
inches  in  its  greatest  diameter,  lust  to  the  right  of  the  star,  and  facing  it,  was 
painted  in  like  manner  what  was  intended  for  a  bear,  statant,  though  it  has  been 
pronounced  more  like  a  hog  by  experts  who  cared  little  for  the  feelings  of  the 
last  named  animal.  Under  the  two  emblems  was  rudely  lettered  in  black  ink 
California  Republic,  Such  was  the  famous  Bear  Flag,  which  has  given  a 
name  to  the  revolution,  and  which  caused  the  insurgents  to  be  known  to  the 
natives  as  Osos.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  William  L.  Todd  was  the 
artist  who  painted  it ;  but  respecting  the  accuracy  of  many  other  details  grave 
doubts  arise  from  conflicting  testimony.  Who  first  suggested  the  component 
emblems  of  the  banner;  who  furnished  the  cotton,  and  who  the  flannel ;  whence 
came  the  red  paint ;  was  the  cloth  new  or  old  ;  had  the  flannel  graced  the  under- 
garment of  a  fair  and  patriotic  lady,  or  had  it  filled  an  humbler  station  as  part  of 
a  man's  red  shirt ;  who  manipulated  the  needle  and  thread  ;  who  merely  "stood 
around"  in  the  artist's  way;  whose  knife  was  borrowed  to  cut  the  stuff;  and 
was  that  knife  ever  returned  to  its  owner — these  are  questions  that  I  can  not 
answer  so  definitely  as  might  be  desired. 

On  the  5th  of  July  Fre'mont  was  put  in  command  of  the  insurgents, 
and  in  a  few  days  he  started  out  on  the  "  pursuit  of  Castro."  While  at 
Sutter's  Fort,  however,  he  received  an  United  States  flag  and  tidings  of 
Commodore  Sloat's  proclamation  at  Monterey.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, July  nth,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  appeared  over  the  fort,  Sonoma 
having  floated  the  same  banner  two  days  previously,  and  the  Bear  Flag 
Revolt  was  at  an  end. 

Fremont  now  cooperated  with  Sfoat  and— when  the  latter  resigned 
the  command  because  of  timidity  and  increasing  id-health — with  Stock- 
ton, and  after  issuing  fiery  pronunciamientos,  proceeded  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  native  Californians.  General  Kearny  now  appeared  with  his 
force  of  160  men,  with  direct  instructions  to  capture  California,  the  in- 
structions of  Fremont,  Gillespie,  Sloat,  and  StocWorj  having  been  to  re- 
sort to  lorce  only  in  the  event  of  war  being  declared  between  the  two 
countries— of  which  event  they  had  had  but  unsatisfactory  information. 
In  the  conflict  between  Kearny  and  Stockton,  Mr.  Bancroft  sides  with 
Kearny,  with  much  appearance  of  justice,  though  he  excuses  Fremont's 
insubordination  on  the  ground  of  this  disputed  authority. 

And  now  let  us  see  Mr.  Bancroft's  judgment  of  the  motives,  charac- 
ter, and  effect— or  lack  of  it— of  the  Bear  Flag  Revolt.     He  says : 

In  thus  presenting  the  real  causes  which  led  lo  the  revolt  of  June,  1846,  I  have 
of  course  condemned  the  movement.  An  armed  insuriection  involving  loss  of 
life  is  justifiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  only  as  a  measure  of  self-de- 
fense in  resistance  to  gross  oppression.  In  this  case  there  was  no  oppression  or 
other  than  imaginary  danger,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  revolutionists, 
with  few  exceptions,  had  entered  Mexican  territory  in  defiance  of  the  country's 
laws.  There  is,  however,  much  more  to  be  said  in  condemnation  of  this  revolt. 
In  spite  of  our  theorizing,  the  world  is  prone  to  approve  practically,  after  all  is 
over,  a  movement,  whatever  its  causes,  which  leads  to  beneficial  results.  Cali- 
fornian  affairs  under  the  Mexican  rigimc  were  in  a  sad  state,  and  not  improving. 
An  occupation  of  the  country  by  a  progressive  nation  could  not  fail  to,  and  did, 
produce  a  marked  improvement  in  every  respect;  and  the  tendency  has  been, 
even  among  those  who  could  not  justify  the  revolt,  to  give  its  promoters  credit 
for  the  good  that  resulted  from  the  change.  They  are  entitled,  however,  to  no 
such  credit.  The  revolution  was  in  no  sense  a  part  of  the  conquest  of  California, 
neither  leading  to  nor  in  any  way  promoting  that  movement.  Before  the  revolt 
the  government  of  the  United  States  had  ordered  the  occupation  of  the  country 
on  account  of  war  with  Mexico ;  and  the  occupation  would  have  been  effected  in 
the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  date  had  no  revolt  taken  place. 

Two  specific  claims,  closely  connected  with  the  general  one  of  having  com- 
menced the  conquest,  which  have  been  quite  generally  but  very  carelessly 
allowed  in  favor  of  the  revolutionists,  are  that  their  acts  kept  California  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  England,  and  that  they  checked  Governor  Pico  in  his 
work  of  granting  the  public  lands  to  his  own  personal  friends  and  to  enemies  of 
the  United  States.  The  absurdity  of  the  first  claim  should  be  apparent.  If 
England  had  any  intention  of  taking  California,  she  certainly  would  not  have 
been  deterred  by  the  armed  settlers  of  a  single  section.  On  the  contrary,  the 
revolt  would  have  served  as  a  most  plausible  pretext  for  the  Califomians  to 
seek  and  for  England  to  grant  a  protectorate.  As  to  the  second  claim,  I  may 
remark  that  ihe  McNamara  land  grant,  on  which  most  stress  is  laid  in  this  con- 
nection, did  not  come  up  for  action  in  California,  and  was  probably  unknown  lo 
every  one  of  the  filibusters  until  after  the  revolt  was  far  advanced;  that  theoret- 
ically the  rising  must  have  tended,  not  to  check,  but  to  hasten  Pico  in  granting 
lands;  thai  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  have  that  effect  so  far  as  it  had  any;  and 
that  the  United  States  government  did  not  subsequently  m:\kejune  14th,  but 
July  7th.  the  chronologic  limit  of  legitimate  grants.  That  the  revolt  was  unjusti- 
fiable, uni  ailed  for,  and  not  productive  of  good  results,  is  not  by  any  means  all 
thai  IS  to  1  it.     Its  promoters   were   morally  responsible  for  all  the 

I  1  'I  in  battle,  as  well  as  for  outrages  committed  by  both  sides  on  persons 
Mid  property  before  the  raising  of  the  Star-  and  Stripes;  and  not  only  this,  hut 
roi  B  bitterness  of  feeling  between  the  two  races  in  California  which  lasted  for 
many  years.  Nut  only  did  the  insurgents  not  contribute  lo  the  American  occu 
pation  of  the  country,  but  they  absolutely  retarded  ii,  and  increased  its  difficul- 
ties. I  hey  were  largely  accountable  for  the  blood  that  was  Spilled  throughout 
the  war.      Ihe  men   who   had   given  the  subject  most  attention  and  were  best 

V""in« Idi  1  itand  the  true  state  of  affairs    believed    with  some  reason  that 

1  "   '  '   ■■■■'■ jht    have  been  accomplished  without  resistance  or  blood- 

i"<  .  b...i  11  ...,i  1.    1,  i..r  the  outbreak  at  Sonoma,  and  the  hostility  engendered 

by  that  affair.      However  this  may  be,  whether  or  not  Ijirkin,  Steams,  and  l.ccsc 

I    " 'heir  expectation  of  a  peaceable  occupation,    whether..,  .,- .   ihe 

l'""1", .W  lhe  cooperation  of  Vallejo  and  other  influential  citizens  and 

TOUld    nave  been   able  m>   far  to   control   their  countrymen  as  to   pre. 

11  [east  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  the  revolt  did 

Jly  intensity  the  hostility  Of  the   natives,  and   thus    prolong  lhe  struck 

1  '     ■'   ■", ]"'.    "id  besides   the    evils  enumerated  which    were  caused 

"   lh(    ",'"'"'  ,l  -  w«  "1"  I  '"'I''  the  participators  in  that  nflaii  resnon  ibt<   Ibi 
i   that  were  averted,  not  bj  theii  foresight,  but   U 

1         ■"'  ■■■''  I mpanions  had,  it  is  true,  reasons  to  believe 

I  that  war   would   be  declared  between  the   United  States  and    Mexico;  but  they 


disco 


had  no  means  of  knowing  the  date  at  which  hostilities  would  begin;  and  some  of 
ihem  did  not  reckon  on  or  care  for  the  declaration  of  war  at  all.  Let  lhe  reader 
consider  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  war  not  been  declared,  or  had  the 
declaration  been  made  some  months  later.  The  filibusters  had  no  understanding 
whh  foreign  settlers  south  of  the  bay.  They  would  have  maintained  their  post. 
lion  in  the  north,  and  would  probably  have  conquered  central  California;  bet  ' 
meanwhile  Americans  in  the  latter  region  must  unquestionably  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  angry  natives  before  they  could  have  organized  and  joined  the 
insurgents  at  some  central  point.  In  the  south  yet  greater  disaster  could  have 
been  avoided  only— as  ii  very  likely  would  have  been— by  southern  foreigner! 
joining  the  Californians,  temporarily  at  least,  against  the  insurgents.  In  any 
event,  and  whatever  the  ultimate  result,  the  country  would  have  been  devastated 
by  a  guerilla  warfare  in  which  a  large  amount  of  property  must  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  much  blood  have  been  shed,  all  to  no  purpose.  Fortunately,  and  I 
no  thanks  to  the  insurgents,  these  results  were  averted,  and  the  Insunection  was 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  action  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  gone  so  much  into  detail  in  regard  to  this  matter  because  ol  I 
the  importance  of  the  new  light  which    Mr.  Bancroft's  researches  have 
thrown  upon  it.      Press  of  space  will  not  allow  of  even  a  faint  recapitu- 
lation of  the   many  interesting,  and,  in  some  senses,  more  importanl 
events  which  follow.     The  politico- military  controversies  of  Stockl 
Kearny,  and   Fremont,  under  the  new  regime;  Cooke,  Brannan, 
the  Mormon  battalion;  Tompkins,  Sherman,   Ord,  and  Halleck 
the  artillery  company;  Stevenson  and  the  New  York  Volunteers, 
peaceful  rule  of  Mason  as  military  Governor;  and  the  treaty  of  the 
governments  assuring  California  to  the  United  States — all  these  we 
only  call  to  the  reader's  attention  as  most  interesting  and  vali 
The  horrible  sufferings  of  the  Donner  Party  are  described  graphit 
and  at  length,  and  after  a  few  chapters  devoted  to  the  institutional 
nals  of  the  period,  the  volume  closes  with  the  third  and  final  install 
of  the  alphabetical  Pioneer  Register  and  Index  of  all  who  came  to 
country  before  1849. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  labors  received  a  sudden  check  some  months  ago 
the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Bancroft  Building.  The  plates  of  sevi 
volumes  were  destroyed,  together  with  printed  sheets,  maps,  etc. 
prudence  which  impelled  the  removal  of  the  Bancroft  Library  to  a  do) 
tached  fire-proof  building  is  now  made  manifest;  its  loss  would  have 
been  indeed  irreparable.  The  fire  was  a  crushing  blow,  and  one  which 
would  have,  with. many  men,  long  retarded  such  a  work.  But  the  in- 
domitable energy  which,  from  the  beginning  of  this  colossal  enterprise, 
has  characterized  Mr.  Bancroft,  again  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Tb( 
present  volume  has  been  issued  only  a  short  time  after  the  date  set  1 
its  appearance.  It  is  well  that  the  work  is  in  such  hands.  Its 
tinuance  would  be  a  loss  to  letters  and  the  world. 

In  the  next  volume  Mr.  Bancroft  will  treat  of  a  new  era— that  of  go 
and  the*"  flush  times." 

New    Publications. 

"  Keep  My  Secret,"  a  novel,  by  E.  M.  Robins,  has  been  published 
Harper's  "  Franklin  Square  Library."  Published  by  Harper  &  Broil 
ers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price,  20  cents. 

"Rolf  House,"  by  Mrs.    Lucy   L.    Lillie,  a   pretty  story  for  girls 
though  its  harmony  is  somewhat  marred  by  ringing  in  the  hackneya 
incident  of  the   finding  ol   a  lost  will     has  been  republished  in  booj 
form  from  Harpers    Young  People.     Puhlished  by  Harper  &  Brothel 
New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bj.ncroit  &  Co.,  price  $1. 

"  Marvelous  in  Our  Eyes,"  by  Emma  E.  Hornibrook,  is  "a  tale 
Providence,"  according  to  the  sub  title.  It  deals  with  religion  . 
of  young  people  summering  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  ;  religion  ;  lo' 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  religion  ;  smuggling ;  religion  ;  death, 
a  variety  of  other  parts  in  which  religious  exhortation  is  the  chief  in|_ 
dient.  It  is  "  marvelous  in  our  eyes  "  that  the  book  found  a  publish) 
Published  in  the  "  Rainbow  Series,"  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  ft 
sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Who  is  Guilty,"  by  Philip  Woolf,  M.  D.,  is  a  detective  story  0 
considerable  ingenuity.  A  murder  is  discovered,  and  the  general  itn 
pression  is  that  robbery  was  the  object.  Then  a  detective  appears  wm 
shows  that  the  murderer  was  probably  a  woman.  Next  a  shrewd  ol 
physician  decides  that  a  second  woman  has  committed  the  crime  andl 
endeavoring  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  first.  To  aid  him  in  his  search 
the  doctor  hires  a  female  detective,  who  comes  to  the  conclusion  tha 
the  criminal  was  a  man  ;  and  when  they  have  all  carried  their  investing 
tions  to  the  verge  of  certainty,  the  author  brings  in  a  denouement  whic 
totally  upsets  all  their  calculations.  It  is  cleverly  imagined  and 
told.  Published  by  Cassell  &  Co..  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bar 
croft  &  Co. 

"The  Labor  Problem;  Plain  Questions  and  Practical  Answers; 
edited  by  William  E.  Barns,  contains  an  introductory  chdpter,  "  Cooj 
eration  in  Literature  and  the  State,"  by  Professor  Richard  T.  EH 
"The  Conflict  Historically  Considered,"  by  James  A.  Waterworth  ;  si 
chapters  devoted  to  a  symposium  of  several  phases  of  the  question,  cci 
tributed  bv  manufacturers,  workingmen,  divines,  journalists,  and  oihej 
who  have  given  thought  to.  or  are  directly  interested  in.  this  question 
and  other  chapters  on  profit-sharing,  trades-unions  and  arbitration,  an 
other  kindred  subjects.  It  is  a  small  volume,  but  it  gives  most  of  H 
arguments  used  on  either  side  of  the  question — not  from  political  ecoi 
omists  and  agitators  alone,  but  from  business  men  and  laborers.  Tj 
greater  part  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  have  appeared  before  in  U 
St.  Louis  Age  of  Steel.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  Yoll 
for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

The  biography  of  "  Schuyler  Colfax,"  which  Mr.  O.  J.  Hollisterbj 
written,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  career  of  a  "self-made  man 
Born  in  poverty,  Colfax  raised  himself  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  toti 
second  place  in  the  nation,  and  came  near  to  getting  the  President! 
nomination  in  1872;  but  many  of  the  political  issues  of  that  time  a 
now  moribund,  if  not  actually  dead,  and  the  work  does  not  now  po 
the  interest  it  would  have  had  had  it  been  published  some  years 
Mr.  Hollister  has  had  access  to  all  the  letters  and  papers  left  by 
Colfax,  and  has  presented  many  valuable  facts — notably,  in  connectit 
with  the  Credit  Mobilier  affair,  in  which  he  acquits  Colfax  of  all  blam 
The  volume  is  a  large  one  of  over  five  hundred  pages,  and  contains 
portrait  of  Schuyler  Colfax  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  another  of  Q 
fax  and  his  mother  in  1826.  Published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  N* 
York;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers ;  price,  $2.50. 

The  first  thirty  of  General  Adam  Badeau's  series  of  papers  t 
"Aristocracy  in  England."  which  he  has  been  contributing  to  the  N( 
York  Sun  .have been  published  in  book  form,  together  with  an  eulogis 
and  very  readable  essay,-  entitled  "Gladstone — The  InconocIaSi 
General  Badeau  has  had  unusual  facilities  for  observing  the  inten 
and  external  regulations  of  this  body,  whose  social  laws  of  caste  I 
more  conservative  than  those  of  anv  modern  civilized  society,  with  1 
possible  exception  of  those  of  the  Austrian  court,  and  he  has  set  fot 
what  he  has  seen  in  most  attractive  garb.  He  describes  the  relatlo 
of  the  aristocracy  with  the  court,  with  the  state,  with  the  church,  wi 
their  inferiors  and  among  themselves,  with  the  most  minute  particulari' 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  papers  now  appearing  in  the  5/"/  will  ha 
the  benefit  of  the  same  perpetuation  which  book  form  offers  to  the 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancn 
&  Co. 

Seismology,  the  science  of  earthquakes,  has  but  recently  been  1 
the  subject  of  systematic  study,  and  books  on  the  subject  are  rare, 
latest,  "  Earthquakes  and  Other  Earth  Movements,"  by  Professor  J 
Milne,  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  in  Tokio,  Japan,: 
host  in  itself,  however,  for  it  contains  almost  all  the  facts  previoul 
known  to  the  world,  and  gives  the  results  of  the  author's  original  iriv 
tigations,  which  have  l>een  most  satisfactory.  Professor  Milne's  opp. 
tunities  for  studying  the  subject  have  been  unusual  ;  he  has  Ufl 
lapan  for  eight  years,  and  during  that  time  has  "  had  the  opportunj 
of  recording  an  earthquake  every  week  " — an  unusual  felicity,  and  ( 
of  which  few  would  care  to  deprive  him.  Me  divides  earth  movernei 
into  four  distinct  classes:  Earthquakes,  Earth  Tremors,  Earth 
tions,  and  Earth  Oscillations — an  arbitrary  classification,  depending 
the  duration,  extent,  and  rapidity  or  slowness  of  motion  of  the  sho 
One  remarkable  fact  which  his  investigations  show  is  that  the  1  """* 
of  the  earth  is  constantly  in  motion.  There  are  several  errors  i 
book,  typographical  and  the  like,  but  they  are  unimportant; 
grams  thirty-eight  in  number — add  lo  the  clearness  of  the  text 
lished  as  number  55  of  thu  "  International  Scientific  Series"  by  D.  t\ 
pleton  &  Co.,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co. 
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SOCIETY. 

A  Reception  to  Mrs.  D.  J.  Croly. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Croly,  or  "  Jennie  June  "  as  she  is  popularly 
koown  in  the  newspaper  world,  was  given  a  reception  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  on  Thursday  evening  of 
last  week,  at  their  residence  on  California  Street.  The  spa- 
cious salon  was  used  for  dancing,  which  was  indulged  in 
until  supper  was  announced,  with  an  occasional  interruption 
when  those  musically  inclined  favored  the  others  with  vocal 
and  instrumental  selections.  Among  these  entertainers/were 
Miss  Lillie  Lawler,  Miss  Agnes  Eurgin,  Misses  Adele  and 
Carmclita  Ferrer,  Mrs.  de  Young,  Mr.  Frank  linger,  Mr. 
Charles  Leonard,  and  Mr.  *1.  Mayer.  Mr.  and  Mr-.  A. 
M.  Palmer,  of  New  York,  who  accompanied  Mrs.  Croly 
from  the  East,  were  also  present.  An  elaborate  supper  was 
served  m  the  dining-room  and  in  the  breakfast-room  adja- 
cent* covers  being  laid  for  over  fifty  guests.  Music,  song, 
and  dancing  followed  into  the  morning  hours.  Among 
those  present  were : 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Croly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Palmer,  Mrs. 
Theresa  Fair,  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Wright,  Mrs.  Cornelius  O'Connor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Law- 
ler, Mrs.  M.  Deane,  Miss  Belle  Smith,  Miss  Agnes  Burgin, 
Misses  Lily  and  Maud  O'Connor,  Miss   Mollie  Stege,  Miss 

{ennie  Hobbs,  Misses  Adele  and  Cannelita  Ferrer.  Miss 
iily  I.awler,  Miss  Mamie  Deane,  Mr.  John  N.  Feaiher- 
ston,  Mr.  Frank  linger,  Mr.  AI.  Mayer,  Mr.  Charles  Leon- 
ard, Mr.  Frank  D.  Willey,  Mr.  J.  Fred  Burgin  Jr.,  Mr. 
John  Hanlon,  Mr.  Daniel  Hanlon,  Mr.  Lawler,  Captain 
Phelps,  Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr.  Hillard  of  the.  yacht 
Brunhilde,  Mr.  Robert  Grayson,  Colonel  Savage,  Mr.  John 
Deane,  Mr.  Will  Deane,  Dr.  M.  Regensberger,  and  others. 


Hop  at  the  Tamalpais  Hotel. 

A  delightful  hop  was  given  at  the  Tamalpais  Hotel  in 
San  Rafael  last  Saturday  evening.  Quite  a  number  of  in- 
vited guests  from  this  city  were  present.  The  spacious 
dining  room  was  canvassed  and  used  for  dancing,  while  Bal- 
lenberg  and  Yanke  provided  the  latest  music.  The  festivi- 
ties commenced  at  nine  o'clock  and  terminated  at  midnight, 
with  an  intermission  for  refreshments.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Palache,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  M.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  S.  Bugbee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

B.  O.  Devoe,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Francis,  Mrs.  De  Klyn,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  W.  Fowler,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Newhali.  Misses 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Barber,  Mrs.  Sears,  Misses  Barber,  Miss 
May  Fargo,  Miss  Edith  Taylor.  Miss  Eldridge,  Miss 
Sears.  Miss  Walter,  Misses  Palache,  Misses  Smith,  Miss 
May  Botsford,  Miss  Erne  McDonald,  Miss  Chrystal,  Miss 
Minnie  Coughlan,  Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins. Mr.  Arthur  Page,  Mr.  Mimhora  Tompkins,  Mr. 
Samuel  Story,   Mr.  Cushing,  Mr.  T.  B.  Berry,  Mr.  Sumner 

C.  Buckbee,  Mr.  T.  Wintringham,  Mr.  John  F.  Foster, 
Mr.  F.  Rver.  Mr.  Thomas  Palache.  Mr.  E.  W.  Thomson, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Wheeler,  Mr.  H.  M.  Whiteley.  Mr.  Clinton  E. 
Worden,  Mr.  John  D.  Hanlon,  Mr.  Harry  I.  Hall, 
Messrs.  Hoffman,  Mr.  John  B.  Chrystal,  Mr.  Basil 
Heathcote,  Mr.  George  W.  Turner,  Mr.  Milton  H.  Heyne- 
man,   Mr.  DufFG.  Maynard,  and  others. 


The  De  Young  Dinner  Party. 
The  first  entertainment  of  the  week  was  a  dinner  party 

§iven  to  Mrs.  Garneau  and  Miss  Clemenceau  Garneau,  of 
t.  Louis,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Youne.  There  were 
sixteen  at  the  table  altogether,  and  the  handsome  dining- 
room  with  its  unique  appointments  was  displayed  in  its  full 
beauty.  Rich  service  and  an  ornate  embellishment  of  fra- 
grant Rowers  adomed  the  table.  At  each  cover  was  a  menu- 
card  of  antique  design,  made  of  rough  parchment  board,  on 
which  were  quaint  figures  of  French  design  lithographed  in 
colors.     The  menu  was  as  follows : 

Huitres  sur  Coquiile. 

Cliablis,  iSSo. 

POTAGE, 

Consomme. 

Hoes  d'OZuvres. 

Celery  en  branche.     Olives. 

Poissos. 

Sole  a  la  Tartare. 

Pommes  de  Terre  Rissolees. 

Chateau  Yquem,  iSjd, 
Entree. 
Frogs  a  la  Poulette. 

Chiiteau  Leaz'UU,  1S7S. 

Legumes. 

Varies. 

Rons. 

Canard. 

Roedercr    Cliampagne. 
Dessert. 
Fruit,  Bouchettes,  Ice  Cream,  etc. 
Cafe  Noir. 
Several  hours  were  passed  at  table,  after  which  an  ad- 
journment was  made  to  the  drawing-rooms,  where   music 
and   conversation  passed  another  pleasant   hour.      Among 
those  present  were:  Mrs.  Garneau,  Miss  Clemenceau  Gar- 
neau,  Dr.  and   Mrs,   Potter,   U.  S-  A.,  Judge   Femald  of 
Santa   Barbara,   Mr.  R.  H.  Lloyd,   Mrs.  Briscoe  of  Chico, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Edwards   Roberta,   Mrs.  M.  Deane,  Miss 
Mamie  Deane,  Mr.  John  Deane,  and  the  host  and  hostess. 


The  Thibault  Dinner  Party. 
Mrs.  Thibault  gave  a  very  pleasant  dinner  party,  at  her 
residence  on  Larkin  Street,  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week, 
in  honor  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bush,  who  was  the  pastor  of  Grace 
Church  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  others  present  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Piper,  Mrs. 
Thornburg,  and  Miss  Thibault. 


The  Colton  Dinner  Party. 
Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton  gave  a  dinner  party,  at  her  residence 
on  California  Street,  last  week,  in  honor  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  George  Churchill,  of  Galesburg,  Illinois.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  McLean  Martin  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Sanborn  were 
also  present. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Colonel  Robert  Tobin  and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Fair  were  in 
I-ondon  recently,  but  have  gone  to  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Grant  and  the  Misses  Grant,  who 
have  been  passing  the  last  four  years  abroad  and  who  are 
now  at  Dresden,  are  expected  to  return  here  in  October. 

Miss  Minnie  Webster  is  in  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  and 
will  go  to  Baden-Baden  next  month.  She  is  with  Admiral 
and  Mrs.  Phelps. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Highton  has  left  the  Franzenbad  Springs, 
and  is  now  the  guest  of  the  Vicorote  and  Vicomtesse  de 
Tocqueville,  at  the  Chateau  de  Tourlaville,  near  Cherbourg, 
France.     She  will  start  for  New  York  on  the  19th  instant. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Richardson  Clover  and   Mrs.  John 
F.  Miller  were  at  Carlsbad  at  last  accounts. 
.    Mr.  and  Mrs.    James   A.    Robinson,   of  Redwood  City, 
passed  several  days  at  the  Palace  Hotel  this  week. 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  and  Mrs.  Edward  Martin  are  at 
I.aurelwood  Farm,  near  San  Jose,  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  P. 
J.  Donahue. 

Mr.  Stafford  Parker  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Santa 
Cruz  and  San  Jose. 

Mr.  Albert  Symington,  of  New  York,  is  stopping  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Minnie  Carroll  and  Miss  Susie  Russell,  of  Sacra- 
mento, intend  passing  a  few  weeks  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Nellie  Joliffe  has  been  visiting  Miss  Morrisonat  San 
Jose. 

Miss  Virginia  Hanchett  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  J.  Wright  in 
Sacramento. 

Miss  Augustine  Haraszthy  has  been  entertaining  Miss 
Catherine  Stoneinan. 

Miss  Edith  Taylor  is  passing  the  week  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Mr.  James  L-  Flood  and  Mr.  Con  O'Connor  are  recupe- 
rating at  El  Paso  de  Robles  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Loomis  came  up  from  Menlo  Park 
on  Monday,  and  are  at  the  Palace. 


Mr.  and    Mrs.    Edwards  Roberts  {ne'e  Femald)  arrived  • 
here  from  Santa  Barbara  on  Sunday.     After  a  short  sojourn  I 
at  the  Palace   Hotel  they  will  depart  for  Oregon,  and  from 
there  will  visit  the  Yellowstone  Valley,  and  then  proceed  to  ■ 
Boston. 

Mrs.  Philip  Caduc  and  Misses  Cora  and  Florence  Caduc  | 
have  returned  from  Santa  Cruz, 

Miss  Fannie  Tyrrell,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  visiting 
friends  here. 

General  W.  T.  Sherman  and  Miss  Lizzie  Sherman  depart- 
ed for  Oregon  on  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Witc'ner  Jones  and  Miss  Jones,  who  have 
been  sojourning  at  Livermore  during  the  summer,  have  re- 
turned, and  are  residing  in  Alameda. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Ryland,  of  San  Jose',  was  a  guest  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  on  Monday. 

General  and  Mrs.  Bid^dl,  of  Chico,  have  been  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Gihbs. 

Miss  Carrie  Durbrow  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Miss 
Kate  Bancroft,  at  San  Diego. 

Mrs.  f.  K..  S.  Latham  and  Miss  Edith  Latham  have  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  friends  in  San  Rafael. 

The  Misses  Minnie  and  Nellie  Corbilt,  of  San  Mateo, 
have  been  visiting  Mrs.  Clermont  L.  Best,  at  the  Presidio. 

Miss  Minnie  Coughlan  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  F«  A.  Francis 
in  this  city.  They  visited  San  Rafael  last  Saturday,  and 
returned  home  the  following  day. 

Mr.  George  Cheesman  has  gone  to  his  cattle  range,  in 
New  Mexico. 

Mrs.  Ge-jrge  Bradley  and  Miss  Grace  Bradley  are  ex- 
pected home  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

Mr.  Milton  H.  Heyneman  passed  Saturday  and  Sunday 
at  the  Tamalpais  Hotel,  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Frank  Wilson  has  returned  to  this  city,  after  an  ex- 
tended absence  in  the  Ea-t. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Bowie  have  been  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Barroilhet,  at  San  Mateo. 

Miss  Hattie  Foley,  of  San  Tosa-.  is  visitin"  Miss  Belle 
Sullivan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs,  and  Mr. 
W.  B.  Tubbs  have  been  enjoying  a  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  returned  from  San  Rafael  on 
Sunday,  after  a  brief  visit  there- 
Mis?.  Bessie  Garvey  has  returned  from  an  extended  so- 
journ in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin  and  Miss  Gallatin,  of  Sacramento, 
are  passing  a  few  weeks  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Peter  Dean  and  Miss  Dean  returned  to  the  city  last 
week,  after  a  sojourn  of  several  week*  at  tie  Tamalpais 
Hotel,  in  San  Rafael.  Mr.  Peter  Dean  ha>  returned  from 
his  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Maynard  and  Miss  Helen  Hous- 
ton have  returned  from  their  Eas.em  trip,  and  are  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  Kohl  and  Miss  Mamie  Kohl,  of  San  Mateo, 
were  at  the  Palace  Hotel  during  the  early  part  of  the  week. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Stoneman  returned  to  Sacramento  on 
Tuesday. 

Miss  Pink  Cosby,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  Miss  Josie 
Hanlon. 

The  Misses  Pope  have  been  passing  several  days  at  Del 
Monte. 

Miss  Minnie  Mizner  has  been  visiting  friends  at  Vallejo. 

Miss  Nettie  Schmieden  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Misses  Findley,  at  Georgetown. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  E.  C.  Jobson  will  remain  at  Santa  Cruz 
until  the  end  of  the  month. 

Mrs.  .-:-.  W.  Holladay  is  expected  home  from  London  next 
week. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  returned  to  Sacramento  on  Sunday, 
after  a  short  visit  here. 

Mr.  Fred.  W.  Sharon  has  been  passing  a  week  in  Virginia 
City,  Nevada. 

Hon.  Charles  Femald,  of  Santa  Barbara,  is  at  the  Bald- 
win Hotel. 

Mrs  Clay  M.  Greene  and  Mrs.  Frank  McCormick  have 
returned  from  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Stella  Simpson,  of  Stockton,  is  visiting  friends  here. 

Colonel  E.  W.  Wainwrightis  visiting  his  uncle,  Mr.  Will- 
iam  Pridham,  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  and 
Mr.  Warren  D.  Clark  went  to  Del  Monte  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  Ansel  M.  Easton.  of  Millbrae,  has  passed  most  of  the 
week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  George  Hearst,  Mrs.  Calhoun,  Miss  Nellie  Calhoun, 
and  Miss  Virginia  Calhoun  have  been  passing  the  last  fort- 
night at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Yerrington.  of  Carson  City,  have 
been  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  since  Tuesday. 

General  Chauncey  McKeever  visited  his  family  at  Del 
Monte  last  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Mr.  Jesse  D.  Carr,  of  Salinas,  has  been  in  the  city  since 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Williams  Jr.  came  down  from  Grand 
Island  last  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Hewlett,  of  Stockton,  is  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill  returned  from  Del  Monte  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Mrs.  Julius  Bandmann,  Miss  Bandmann,  and  Miss  Carrie 
Piatt  went  to  the  Napa  Soda  Springs  last  Saturday,  to  re- 
main a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Walker,  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker,  and 
Miss  Minnie  Walker,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Charles  Webb  Howard  returned  from  Del  Monte  on 
Wednesday  and  is  stopping  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Dr.  George  N.  Munsell,  of  Harwich,  Mass.,  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Symes,  and  Mr.  C.  Frank  King,  of  Boston,  visited  this  city 
during  the  Encampment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  and  Mr.  and  Mrs,  W.  W. 
Foote  are  at  Byron  Springs. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Gregory  leaves  for  the  East  to-day  to  meet 
her  husband. 

Miss  Lulu  Perry  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mr?.  W.  A. 
Fisher,  at  Napa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Crocker  and  Mr.  Charles  Crocker 
are  rusticating  at  Byron  Springs. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  has  been  entertaining  her  cousin, 
Miss  Lillie  Brush,  at  the  Bella  Vista  for  several  weeks. 
Miss  Brush  has  visited  Del  Monte  and  other  resorts  during 
her  sojourn  here,  and  intends  departing  for  her  home,  in 
New  York,  next  month. 

Miss  Lizzie  Sinton  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  L.  M.  Coit,  at 
Larksmead. 

Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco  and  Miss  Mabel  Pacheco  have 
returned  from  their  long  sojourn  at  Del  Monte,  and  are  re- 
siding in  Oakland.     They  intend  going  East  in  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Gammer  has  returned  from  Santa  Cruz,  and  is  at 
the  Hotel  Bella  Vista  for  the  season. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier  have  gone  to  housekeep- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Vandewater,  who  has  been  passing  the  summer  at 
the  Napa  Soda  Springs,  will  return  to  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista 
in  a  couple  of  weeks,  to  remain  during  the  winter. 

Mrs-  Fisher  Ames  has  returned  from  Del  Monte  and  is  at 
the  Bella  Vista. 

Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham  has  engaged  apartments  at  the 
Hotel  Bella  Vista  for  the  winter,  and  will  occupy  them  on 
the  first  of  next  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bannister  will  move  to  the  Bella  Vista  next 
month. 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Willev  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  St. 
Helena. 

♦ . 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Miss  Erne  Brown,  of  East  Oakland,  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  aunt.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  on  Rincon  Hill. 
Music,  dancing,  and  a  collation  comprised  the  pleasures  of 
the  evening. 

In  a  late  issue  of  the  Argonaut  it  was  mentioned  that  an 
entertainment  would  be  given  soon  in  aid  of  the  kinder- 
garten of  which  Miss  Crocker  is  the  patrcn.  The  affair  is 
now  beginning  to  assume  a  definite  shape,  as  several  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  rehearsing  private  theatricals. 
The  entertainment  will  take  place  about  the  middle  of 
September. 

The  new  lawn-tennis  court  at  the  Presidio  is  a  favorite  re- 
sort for  many  players  on  pleasant  afternoons.  Some  excit- 
ing contests  have  taken  place  there  this  week. 

rhere  is  every  evidence  that  the  coming  winter  season 
will  exceed  the  past  two  seasons  in  social  brilliancy.  Sev- 
eral large  entertainments  are  being  planned  already. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Fair  and  the  Misses  Tessie  and  Birdie  Fair 
are  now  at  their  home  on  Pine  Street,  having  gone  there 


yesterday.     Since  their  return  from  Santa  Cruz  they  have 
been  stopping  at  the  Palace. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 
Major   and    Mrs.    Daniel  T.    Well-,    U.  5.   V.   returned 
from  Fort  Lowell,  A.  T.,  last  Saturday. 

General  O.  O.  Howard  has  returned  from  his  Eastern 
trip. 

t-aptain  and  Mrs.  Ogden.  U.  S.  N..  who  have  been  re- 
siding at  the  Bella  Vista  for  the  past  three  years,  will  leave 
soon  for  Annapolis. 

♦ 

Musical   Notes. 
Mr.  S.  B,  Whiteley's  fifth  popular  organ  concert  will  take 

§lace  this  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  in  Metropolitan  Hall, 
ignor  Dorego  and  a  male  quartet,  comprising  Me--rs. 
Reindl,  Alexme,  Stadtfeld.  and  Ptetson  mil  a^ist.  No 
concert  was  given  last  Saturday. 

A  testimonial  concert  has  been  tendered  to  Mr.  Hermann 
Brandt,  the  violinist,  by  the  Orchestra  Union,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Story  and  Mrs.  Alice  Schmidt.  It  will  take 
place  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  August 
z3th. 


CCCCI.— Bill    of    Fare    for    Six    Persons,     Sunday, 
August  15.  1886. 
Vermicelli  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Fried  Pompano.     Cucumbers. 
Beefsteak.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 
Green  Peas.     Egg  Plant. 
Roast    Venison,  Currant  Jelly  and  Port  Wine  Sauce. 
Cress  Salad. 
Vanilla  Souffle.       Kisses. 
Grapes,    Apples,     Pears,     Nectarines,     Apricots,     Gages, 
Plums,  Peaches,  and  Cherries. 
Vanilla  Solffle. — Mix  three  heaped  tablespoonfuls  of 
potato-flour,  rice-flour,  arrowroot,  or  tapiaoca  with  a  small 
portion  of  a  pint  of  milk  ;  put  it  into  a  saucepan,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  milk,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut, a  little  salt,  and  sufficient   fine  sugar  to  sweeten  the 
whole  nicely ;  stir  these  ingredients  on   the  fire  until   the 
mixture  thickens,  then  take  it  off  the  fire  and  let  it  cool  a 
little  ;  separate  the  whites  from   the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  beat 
the  latter,  and  stir  into  the  souffle  batter;  now  whisk  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  to  the  finest  possible  froth,  for  on  this  de- 
pends the  excellence  of  the  dish ;  stir  them  to  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  add  vanilla  to  the  taste;  pour  the  batter  into 
a  souffle  dish,  put  it  immediately  into  the  oven,  and  bake  for 
about  half  an  hour  ;  if  not  then  brown  enough,  hold  a  sala- 
mander or  hot  shovel    over  it   for   two  or   three  minutes, 
strew  some  powdered  sugar  over  it,  and  send  it  immediately 
to  the  table.     The  secret  of  having  a  souffle  well  made  is  to 
have  the  eggs  well  whisked,  but  particularly  the  whites  ; 
the  oven  not  too  hot,  and  to  send  it  to  the  table  the  moment 
it  comes  from  the  oven. 


To  prove  that  musical  realism  was  not  utterly  un- 
known in  the  early  history  of  the  art,  the  following 
flotation  from  Bayle's  "Critical  Dictionary"  is  suf- 
ficiently amusing  to  warrant  reproduction:  "The 
Abbot  de  Bajgue,  a  man  of  great  wit  (who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Lcuis  XI.  of  France},  had  invented  many 
things  relating  to  musical  instruments,  and,  being  in 
the  service  of  the  king,  was  once  commanded  by  him 
to  procure  him  harmonious  sounds  from  the  cries  of 
hogs,  imagining  the  thing  was  impossible.  The  ab- 
bot was  not  in  the  least  perplexed  at  such  a  com- 
mand, but  asked  the  king  for  money  to  perform  it, 
which  was  immediately  delivered  to  him ;  and  he  ef- 
fected the  most  surprising  and  remarkable  thing  that 
was  ever  heard.  He  got  together  a  large  quantity  of 
hogs,  all  of  different  ages,  and  put  them  into  a  tent 
or  pavilion  covered  with  velvet,  before  which  tent 
there  was  a  wooden  table  all  painted;  and  he  made 
an  organical  instrument  with  a  certain  number  of 
stops,  so  contrived  that  when  he  hit  upon  those  stops 
it  answered  to  some  spikes,  which,  pricking  the  hogs 
that  stood  behind  in  a  dne  order,  made  them  cry  in 
such  a  harmonious  manner  that  the  king  and  all  his 
attendants  were  delighted  with  iL"  Not  long  ago  a 
modern  genius  devised  an  instrument  for  the  purpose 
of  utilizing  the  caudal  appendages  of  cats  in  a  similar 
fashion.     Verily,  "history  doth  repeat  itself." 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR 

To  Several. 
Oh,  the  plump  and  pen  soubre 


Shec 


Expulsions  are  the  order  of  the  day  in  France. 
Not  content  with  driving  the  Princes  out  of  the  coun- 
try, the  government  has  now  concluded  to  get  rid  of 
the  Seine  washerwomen  and  of  the  washing-ships 
moored  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  There  are  over 
fifty  of  these  huge  barges,  which  ace  made  use  of 
throughout  the  year  by  no  less  than  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand washerwomen-  The  government  has  been  im- 
pelled to  order  their  removal  by  the  fear  that,  as  all 
the  drinking  water  at  Paris  is  drawn  from  the  Seine, 
diseases  and  bacilli  might  beengendered  by  the  wash- 
ing of  so  much  dirty  linen  therein.  The  women, 
however,  are  up  in  arms.  They  refer  the  govern- 
ment to  some  old  charter  of  rights  and  privileges 
granted  them  two  centuries  ago  by  King  Henri  IV. 
of  glorious  memory,  and  threaten  that  if  the  measure 
is  persisted  in  they  will  all  march  in  procession  to  the 
ministers  armed  with  the  battoir,  which  they  use  for 
beating  the  linen.  They  also  declare  that  they  will 
resist  by  force  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties to  board  their  ships. 


M.  Maspero,  who  from  family  circumstances  has 
found  it  necessary  to  relinquish  the  superintendence 
of  the  important  archaeological  excavations  now  in 
progjess  in  Egypt,  has  given  at  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  an  interesting  account  of  his  latest  dis- 
coveries. With  regard  to  the  great  Sphinx.  M.  Mas- 
pero stated  that  the  work  of  this  year  had  lowered 
the  surface  of  the  ground  surrounding  the  monument 
by  sixteen  meters.  Little  more  had  now  to  be  done 
before  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  the  Sphinx 
rested  on  a  pedestal  From  the  appearance  of  the 
Sphinx,  now  that  it  is  so  far  disclosed,  M.  Maspero 
is  inclined  to  reject  the  opinion  that  it  was  carved  on 
a  huge  rock  commanding  the  plain.  He  considers 
that  the  plateau  was  hollowed  out  into  an  immense 
basin,  at  the  centre  of  which  the  rock  intended  to  be 
sculptured  into  the  Sphinx  was  left  intact.  Among 
the  numerous  excavations  made,  M.  Maspero  men- 
tions an  untouched  sepulchre  of  the  twentieth  dy- 
nasty, even  the  priests'  seals  on  the  doors  remaining 
as  when  placed  there. 


Apropos  of  the  expulsion  of  the  French  princes,  a 
lover  of  statistics  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  the  monarchs 
who  have  come  to  an  untimely  or  ignominious  end. 
According  to  this  authority,  the  world  has  had  2,550 
kings  or  emperors,  who  have  reigned  over  seventy- 
four  peoples.  Of  these  300  were  overthrown,  64  were 
forced  to  abdicate,  28  committed  suicide,  23  became 
mad  or  imbecile,  100  were  killed  in  battle,  123  were 
captured  by  the  enemv.  25  were  tortured  to  death, 
151  were  assassinated,  and  108  were  executed.  L"n- 
easy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,  indeed. 


The  flatness  of  Denmark  is  something  remark- 
able, a  geographical  discussion  having  shown  that 
the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  country  is  only  535  feet 
high. 


She's  a  pet. 

i  ogle  and  coquette, 

Then  forget- 
Blonde  her  flowing  hair,  and  yet 
Only  recently  we  met, 
And,  I  say  it  with  regret, 

It  was  jet. 

Every  night  a  seat  I  get — 

Front  parquette. 
There  I  worship  her,  and  yet 

Fame  and  fret. 
At  the  matinees,  you  bet, 
I  am  always  to  be  met. 
And  for  roses  for  my  pet 

I'm  in  debt. 

Oh,  perfidious  soubrette. 

To  coquette 
With  my  heart  !     My  eyes  are  we 

With  recrct. 
It  was  hardly  etiquette 
Your  adorer  to  f 
For  a  fellow  with  a  yellow 

Clarinet.  — 


Ike  Rambler. 


Frozen  by  a  Freckle. 
Was  it  parting's  bitter  potion 

That  had  chilled  her  into  stone. 
Doomed  her  to  that  weary 

On  the  dreary  sands,  alone? 

V»  ild,  despairing  are  her  glances, 
Pale  her  cheek  as  Winter  snows, 

She  has  spied  a  horrid  freckle 

On  her  classic  Grecian  nose  :—  fid-Bits. 


Rats. 
What's  it  that  in  your  home  will  break 
At  dead  of  night,  and  coolly  take 
Your  pies,  cold  meat,  and  nice  fruit  cake? 
Rats: 

What's  it  that  whenever  you  go 

Into  the  cellar  scares  you  so, 

And  makes  you  think  of  things  below  * 

RaL,: 

At  ni-ht  as  you  pass  through  the  street. 
What  suddenly  drives  your  blood  to  heat, 
And  turns  you  as  white  as  a  sheet ': 

Rats! 

What  Ls  it  the  street  urchins  cry, 
Whenever  thev  a  copper  espy, 
One  who  thinks  himself  quite  rly? 

Rats: 

What  is  it  that  the  gallery  godj  shout, 
Whene'er  they  hear  some  gag  worn  out, 
And  make  the  actors  growl  and  pout? 

Rats! 
_  —National  Weekly. 

Apologies  to  Goldsmith. 
When  lovely  women  flirts  in  folly. 

And  finds  too  late  that  men  delay, 

What  art  can  soothe  her  melancholy. 

When  lime  makes  clear  she  is  p  : 

-Life. 


In  Hog  Signo  Vinces. 

I  loved  her,  I. 
"  Pourquoi!"  yoo  cry ; 
Oh,  well  I  loved  her,  that  sutHces. 
And,  captured  by  her  sweet  devices, 
A  proud  young  packer  loved  her,  loo — 
"Pork  War:"  yell  you ; 
Alas  I  too  true. 
Next  month  the  minister  them  splices. 

_  —The  Rambler. 

Angler  Joe. 

SCENE   I — THE   BROOK. 
I  paused  at  eve,  as  the  sun  sank- down, 

By  a  brook  where  an  angler  trolled. 
Who  lured  to  the  shore  the  tiny  trout 

With  the  light  of  his  eye  so  bold ; 
Who  sang  the  song  that  all  men  sing 

Who  fish  without  a  bite — 
Whose  heart  was  black,  but  whose  face  was  calmed 

By  the  lies  he'd  fixed  for  night. 

SCENE   II — FULTON   MARKET. 

'  There  are  the  beauties  I  fain  would  pluck 

From  that  cool  pellucid  brook — 

Not  the  tiny  troutlings  of  half  an  inch, 

Nor  the  minnows  you  can  not  cook ; 

But  regular  monsters  of  full  six  pounds 

To  be  found  in  this  one  spot ; 
Where  you  can  do  more  fishing  for  fifty  cents 
Than  all  the  brooks  have  got." 

— Hem  York  Morning  Journal. 


The  Old,  Old  Story. 
Ye  Youth  Gheth  Ye  Mxydenne  Guff.     <  }'e  Mayde,  By 
Ye  it  ay,  Possesseth  Ye  Boodle.)  &  Profiosetk  YeProposi- 
tion.     Ye  Mayde  Declineth  Ye  Proposition,  Being  Fly. 
'.V.  B.  —  Ye  Youth  Hath  Nary  0/  Ye  Reddei.j 
"Ay,  marry  :     Anne,  I  think  that  you, 
Taking  you  all  in  all,  are  too 
Exceeding  sweet  for  quelque-chose, 
All  decked  out  in  Sunday  '  close* 
A  very  dream,  dear  Anne,  in  blue. 

"My  love.  Miss  Jones,  is  deep  and  true. 
Dost  think  that  you  and  I  from  two 

Could  shrink  to  one?    Sweet,  I  propose 
I  marry  Anne!" 

"Oh,  Charles  Augustus,  do  not  woo; 
Your  most  unhappy  love  subdue, 
[  can  not  do  such  things  as  those ! 
This  mortgage  on  your  love  foreclose. 
I'm  sorry,  I  must  say  Pooh-pooh ! 

/,  Marie  Anne."  —Fu<k. 


Their  Trip  to  Canada, 
Said  Mr.  M.  Bezzler  to  Mr.  D.  Faulter, 
While  sitting  one  evening  at  tea; 
"  I  see  they  are  trying  that  treaty  to  alter, 
I  think  1  shall  skip  the  tra-lee." 

"  My  purpose  exactly,"  said  Faulter,  "in  fact  I've 
Prepared  to  get  off  after  tea ; 
No  treaty,  you  know,  can  be  made  retroactive — 
They  never  shall  extradite  me." 

So  over  the  border  they  skipped  it  together — 

These  two,  with  a  tra-la-la-lee — 
And  they  sang  as  they  fled  :  "  1 1  is  very  warm  weather 

Back  there  for  such  mortals  as  we." 

—Columbus  Dispatch. 


A  lately  deceased  French  doctor  spent  his  life  in 
studying  distorted  mankind,  and  made  a  large  collec- 
tion of  skeletons  of  deformed  persons.  This  unique 
museum  is  about  to  be  sold  in  Paris,  and  is  expected 
to  realize  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars. 


The  largest  crystal  of  alum  ever  produced,  weigh- 
ing over  eight  tons,  has  been  sent  to  the  Edinburgh 
International  Exhibition  from  the  Manchester  and 
Goole  alum  works. 
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TH  E        ARGONAUT 


HEALTH 

Tb  not  possible  when  the  blood  Is  Impure,  and 
t  from  any  ailment  must  be  slow  and 
uncertain  wblle  that  condition  continue*.  Tbe 
Blood  may  be  corrupted  by  tbe  taint  of 
Hereditary  Scrofula,  and  the poisonsof  Mer- 
curial and  ContaElous  l>I*ca*ce,  and  aleo  by  im. 

-  implanted  init  through  exceat 
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NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Janos 

"A  natural  laxative  jSuperior  to  all  otfiers.** 
Prof.  Macnamara.  M.D.,  of  Dublin. 

"SPEEDY.  SURE  &  GENTLE." 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.,  London. 
"  Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels."  . 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  IVineglassful 'before  In-eakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers, 

NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL. 
For   Sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO.!  t 

Ko.  16  Front  Slre^l.  Sun  FranrlHro. 
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FOOD 


FOB  INFANTS  AND  INVALIDS,  the  only  perfect 

nuhstltufe  for  mother's  milk.  The  most  nourish- 
ing diet  for  invalids  and  nursing  mothers.  Keeps  in  all  cli- 
mate;.. Commended  by  physicians.  Sold  everywhere. 
Send  for  our  book.  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants." 
Sent  free.    DOI.l  BER.  GOODALE  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

LOCAL    AGENTS    WANTED 

FOR    THE    NEW 

COMIC    WEEKLY. 

Full  of  Fun,  Sense,  and  \nnscusc. 
Two    Dollar*    per    Year,  with    Dictionary  Free. 

Liberal  mducemenis.       Send  5  cts.  for  sample. 
Address  Comic  Weekly.    14  Chamber-  St.,    N.  Y, 
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THE  THOMPSON  STREET  POKER  CLUB. 

Tooter  Williams  has  his  Revenge. 

There  was  great  excitement  at  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Thompson  Street  Poker  Club  Saturday  even- 
ing, for  Mr.  Cyanide  Whiffles  had  at  last  succeeded 
in  steering  his  opulent  uncle  against  the  game,  and. 
to  every  one's  surprise  Mr.  Tooter  Williams  was 
found  to  be  absent  when  the  secretary  called  the  roll. 
Various  theories  were  advanced  to  account  for  Mr. 
WiUiams's  invisibility,  the  most  plausible  being  that 
of  Professor  Brick,  who  said  that  if  any  accident  had 
happened,  it  might  be  that  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
hud  interfered  with  the  securing  of  bail  ;  but  as  Mr. 
Gus  lohnson  had  seen  Mr.  Williams  at  7:10,  on  a 
Hoboken  ferry-boat,  in  company  with  a  lady  of  great 
social  distinction,  this  hypothesis  was  abandoned, 
and  it  was  finally  concluded  that  the  honorable  mem- 
ber was  withheld  by  some  fashionable  engagement, 
and  perhaps  was  now  leading  the  german. 

Mr.  Whiffles's  uncle  proved  to  be  a  somewhat 
troublesome  bonanza.  In  the  first  place,  he  failed  to 
understand  how  chips  could  represent  money,  but  in- 
sisted upon  every  pot  being  composed  of  specie,  and 
delayed  one  exciting  hand  four  minutes  by  ringing  all 
the  coins  composing  a  bet  his  nephew  had  made,  and 
compelling  him  to  change  two  which  had  become 
slighUy  battered.  Then,  although  the  value  of  the 
several  hands  had  been  carefully  explained  to  him  by 
the  Rev.  Thankful  Smith,  who  occupied  the  chair, 
and  would  be  perfectly  remembered  when  he  held 
threes  against  two  pair,  or  a  flush  against  a  straight, 
he  would  invariably  forget  when  the  situation  was  re- 
versed, and  an  almost  interminable  argument  would 
be  necessary  before  he  could  be  convinced  his  hand 
was  beaten. 

The  Rev.  Thankful  Smith  had  observed  all  this  fru- 
gal behavior  with  an  eye  of  displeasure,  and,  when 
finally  his  own  bluff  of  seven  dollars  had  been  called 
by  the  old  gentleman,  with  great  cheerfulness  and 
two  jacks,  his  temper  began  blowing  off  at  the  safety 
valve. 

"  Vo'se  doin'  a  slick  trade,  Brudder  Simon,"  he  re- 
marked, in  that  soft  tone  which  the  regular  members 
knew  was  the  forecast  of  trouble.  "  'Pears  like  yo' 
catch  onto  de  tecknickle  pints  right  off." 

Brother  Simon  acknowledged  this  compliment  with 
a  bland  smile,  without,  however,  removing  his  eyes 
from  the  pack,  for  Mr.  Gus  Johnson  was  dealing. 

"  Mos'  new  beginners  gits  skint  at  de  game,"  con- 
tinued the  Rev.  Thankful  Smith;  "  but  yo'  seems  to 
be  a  genelman  wif  a  shrewd  intelleck,  'n  plays  two 
jacks  for  all  dey's  wuff.  P'raps  yo'd  like  ter  swole  de 
ante,  'n  so  hyar  she  goes,"  and  he  tossed  out  a  \mo- 
dollar  bill  and  two  red  chips,  which  made  it  $5  to 
play.  Mr.  Gus  Johnson  was  so  nervous  that  his  cal- 
culations went  wrong,  the  result  being  that  nobody 
got  a  decent  pair  and  a  jackpot  was  therefore  in 
order.  The  pot  amounted  to  $15 ;  the  excitement 
was  intense;  it  was  Prof.  Brick's  deal,  and  the 
silence  was  painful.  Nobody  could  open.  Every- 
body sweetened.  The  deal  passed  to  Elder  Jubilee 
Anderson,  who  carefully  squeezed  each  card  and 
breathed  laboriously  at  the  end  of  each  round.  In 
the  moment  succeeding,  and  when  all  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  senior  Whiffles,  who  had  first  right  to 
open,  a  series  of  complicated  footsteps  were  heard  on 
the  stairs,  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  the  odor  of 
Hoboken  dissipation  entered,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Tooter  Williams. 

If  Mr.  Williams  had  been  leading  the  german  it 
had  evidently  been  a  lively  and  spirited  affair,  for 
his  shirt  was  rumpled,  his  vest  unbuttoned,  his 
trousers  flecked  with  mud,  and  his  hair  arranged  with 
extreme  irregularity ;  one  eye  was  swollen,  his  dress 
coat  was  slit  up  the  back  almost  to  the  collar,  and  his 
general  appearance  was  that  of  one  who  had  been 
having  a  time  with  the  boys.  He  entered  with  a 
lurch,  staggered  violently  against  Prof.  Brick's  chair, 
recovered  his  equilibrium  with  difficulty,  balanced 
himself  on  his  toes,  took  a  solemn  survey  of  the  party 
in  general,  and  the  senior  Whiffles  in  particular, 
and  inquired  in  a  voice  which  bore  distinct  traces  of 
Hoboken : 

"  Whadjerdoin'?" 

The  Rev.  -Thankful  Smith  smiled  sweetly  and 
replied  in  a  soft  voice: 

"  We'se  tryin"  ter  poke  a  little.  Toot — jess  a  little, 
*n  dis  am  de  fust  jacker." 

Mr.  Williams  gave  another  lurch  and  fell  over  Mr. 
Gus  Johnson,  who  kindly  propped  him  on  his  feet, 
as  required  by  Article  44  of  the  constitution,  which 
provides  for  the  care  of  invalid  members.  Then  -he 
stood  a  while  at  the  pot,  and,  after  a  solemn  pause, 
inquired  again : 

"  Whad's  de  limmick?" 

The  Rev.  Thankful  Smith  was  softer  still  in  his 
reply : 

"Same  ole  Jay  Gool  limmick ;  play  her  for  all  she's 
wuff." 

An  idea  seemed  to  strike  Mr.  Williams.  He  dove 
into  his  left-hand  coat-tail  pocket  and  drew  forth  a 
large  package,  the  outside  of  which  was  a  two-dollar 
bill.  The  sudden  production  of  this  enormous 
capital  caused  a  breathless  silence,  and  made  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Cyanide  Whiffles  shine  with  excitement. 
Then  Mr.  Williams  said : 
"  Lemrae  in?" 

The  members  exchanged  glances.  It  was  irregular 
to  let  an  outsider  in  a  jackpot  after  the  cards  had 
been  dealt,  but  this  seemed  to  be  a  proper  case  for 
an  exception.     The  Elder  Whiffles  already  had  jacks 
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up,  eyed  the  roll  of  money  Mr.  Williams  displayed, 
and  said,  benevolently : 

"  1  votes  we  lets  de  genelman  drop  in." 
'•  Cernly,"  said  the  Rev.  Thankful  Smith,  who  was 
sitting  behind  fo-ir  kings  and  an  ace.  "Take  de 
cheer.  Toot,  'n  bony  some  of  Gus  Johnson's  chips, 
'n  take  a  skitter  at  de  pot."  So  saying,  the  reverend 
chairman  winked  at  Professor  Brick,  who  understood 
what  was  wanted,  and  dealt  Mr.  Williams  three  aces. 
There  was  then  a  period  of  intense  excitement,  punct- 
uated by  the  heavy  breathing  of  Elder  Jubilee  Ander- 
son, who  had  two  queens  and  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  apoplexy.  Mr.  Gus  Johnson  opened  the 
pot  for  eleven  chips.  Elder  fubilee  Anderson  and 
Mr.  Cyanide  Whiffles  came  in".  Mr.  Williams,  after 
skinning  his  hand,  had  dropped  into  a  doze.  The 
Elder  Whiffles  entered  cautiously.  The  Rev.  Thank- 
ful Smith  studied  the  situation.  He  was  almost  cer- 
tain Mr.  Williams  would  raise,  and  so  merely  came 
in  with  a  half  reluctant  air,  while  Mr.  Gus  Johnson 
burned  a  sulphur  match  under  the  slumberer's  nose 
to  arouse  him  from  his  lethargy.  Mr.  Williams 
awoke  with  a  snort,  choked  for  a  few  minutes,  blinked 
several  times,  then  settled  himself  into  a  more  com- 
fortable position,  and  was  rapidly  falling  into  coma 
again  when  the  Rev.  Thankful  Smith  delivered  him  a 
searching  kick  beneath  the  table  which  restored  his 
consciousness. 

• '  Whad  yo'  doin"  wif  de  jacker,  Toot  ?  "  he  sweetly 
asked. 

Mr.  Williams  slowly  skinned  his  hand.  He  really 
saw  six  aces,  but  a  long  experience  with  optical  delu- 
sions under  similar  circumstances  enabled  him  to 
know  that  only  three  of  them  were  real.  He  skinned 
them  over  several  times,  looked  at  the  pot,  and  then 
flourished  the  financial  package  in  Professor  Brick's 
face,  and  said : 

"  Lemme  fo'  stacks." 

Inspired  with  confidence  by  the  package,  the  Pro- 
fessor passed  over  four  stacks  of  chips,  and  Mr.  Will- 
iams promptly  raised  the  pot  S3-  Everybody  came 
in.  The  Rev.  Thankful  Smith  did  not  raise,  for  fear 
of  possibly  driving  Mr.  Williams  out.  Likewise  he 
cunningly  resolved  to  discard  his  ace  and  delude  Mr. 
'Williams  into  the  belief  that  he  had  two  pair.  Pro- 
fessor Brick  proceeded  to  help  the  gentlemen.  Elder 
Jubilee  Anderson  and  Mr.  Gus  Johnson  drew  three 
cards  each.  Mr.  Cyanide  Whiffles  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  his  hand  and  took  five.  The  Elder  Whiffles 
wanted  one.  In  his  nervousness  the  Professor  dropped 
the  balance  of  the  cards  face  up  on  the  table.  The 
elder  Whiffles  saw  neither  of  the  cards  he  wanted, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  demand  a  new 
shuffle,  and  the  Rev.  Thankful  Smith  suggested  that 
the  discards  be  added.  This  was  done,  and,  after  an 
elaborate  mix  and  cut,  the  deal  proceeded.  The 
elder  Whiffles  got  another  jack,  which  made  him  a 
full.  Mr.  Williams  took  two  cards  drowsily  and  fell 
asleep  without  looking  at  them.  The  Rev.  Thankful 
Smith  drew  one  card  in  place  of  the  discarded  one, 
and  reviewed  his  four  kings  with  great  satisfaction. 
Professor  Brick  captured  a  third  nine  and  a  pair  of 
eights. 

The  scene  which  followed  had  no  precedent  in  the 
club's  history.  Mr.  Gus  Johnson  opened  the  battle 
with  half  a  stack,  and  Elder  Jubilee  Anderson  prompt- 
ly raised  him  S4-  Mr.  Cyanide  Whiffles  climbed  over 
that,  the  elder  Whiffles  gave  it  another  raise,  the  Rev. 
Thankful  Smith  bounced  the  Elder  and  was  lifted  in 
turn  by  Professor  Brick.  The  betting  ran  around  a 
second  time,  the  pot  was  tremendous,  and  yet  there 
was  no  sign  of  a  call.  On  the  third  round  Mr.  Gus 
Johnson's  new  hat  and  old  watch  were  inserted  as 
collateral.  Elder  Jubilee  Anderson's  gold-headed  cane 
was  added,  and  the  senior  Whiffles  had  stripped  him- 
self to  his  boots  to  give  a  last  raise.  At  this  exciting 
juncture  Mr.  Williams,  who  in  the  flurry  had  been 
completely  overlooked,  gave  a  terrific  snore  and 
awoke. 

"Who  rised  dat  jacker?"  he  inquired.  "'Pears 
like  de  junk-shop  round  de  corner  hez  broke  loose," 
he  added. 

The  Rev.  Thankful  Smith  benevolently  explained 
that  the  bets  now  amounted  to  sixty-eight  dollars 
each  in  cash,  clothing  and  jewelry,  and  that  Mr. 
Williams  might  call  if  he  saw  fit  Mr.  Williams 
skinned  his  cards  carefully.  Then  he  said  in  a  tone 
which  made  Mr.  Gus  Johnson's  teeth  chatter: 

"  I  sees  dat  sixty-eight  an'  I  swole  dat  pot  thutty- 
fo'  dollahs." 

The  Rev.  Thankful  Smith  smiled,  but  said  nothing. 
"  Does  yo'  call  it?  "  inquired  Mr.  Williams. 
"Dis  haint  no  cyclome  hand,"  said  the  reverend 
gentleman.     "  Wese  not  playin'  fer  wind,  Toot" 

Mr.  Williams's  response  was  to  flourish  the  big 
package,  jam  it  into  Professor  Brick's  vest  pocket, 
where  it  was  in  plain  sight,  and  yell : 
"  I  rises  dat  thutty-fo'  dollahs." 
There  was  a  moment  of  profound  silence.  Professo 
Brick  threw  up  his  hand  with  a  sigh.  The  Rev, 
Thankful  Smith  would  have  raised,  but  had  just 
enough  to  call,  including  his  spectacles.  Messrs. 
Gus  Johnson  and  Cyanide  Whiffles  fled.  The  senior 
Whiffles  and  Elder  Jubilee  Anderson  added  the  bal- 
ance ol  their  wardrobes  to  the  pot  and  demanded  a 
sight.  A  show-down  was  in  order.  First,  with  a 
whoop  of  triumph,  the  Rev.  Thankful  Smith  laid 
down  his  four  kings,  then  leaned  back  with  a  satiri. 
cat  smile,  picked  his  teeth  with  Mr.  Gus  Johnson's 
penknife,  and  winked  at  Professor  Brick,  who  kept  a 
tight  grip  on  Mr.  Williams's  wad.  The  senior 
Whiffles  and  Elder  Jubilee  Anderson  laid  down  their 
hands  with  a  groan.  All  eyes  were  centred  on  Mr. 
Williams. 

"  What  yo'  'musin'  yo'se'f  wif.  Toot?"  inquired 
the  Rev.  Thankful  Smith.  "Am  fo"  kings  good  in 
dis  tuzzte?  1  reckon  dey  is,  fer  I  had  an  ace  befo' 
de  draw,"  he  cheerfully  added. 

• '  'N  yo'  discyarded  dat  ace  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Williams. 
1 '  Jess  fer  fun.  Toot— jess—jess  fer  fun,  I  discyarded 
de  ace." 

"  'N  de  discyards  was  shuffled  into  de  pack  in  de 
draw  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Williams,  blandly,  of  Professor 
Brick. 
The  professor  nodded. 

"  Dad  splainsit."  said  Mr.  Williams,  leaning  back 
and  smiling  in  turn  at  his  reverend  antagonist 

"  Wha— whad  yo'  mean.  Toot  ?  "  gasped  the  Rev. 
Thankful  Smith. 

Mr,  Williams  slowly  laid  down  his  original  three 
aces.  "Iootched  desc  bullets  befo' de  draw,"  he 
said  ;  "  "n  jess  fer  fun  yo'  done  discyard  de  other,  n 
jess  It  fun  I  done  cotch  it  it  in  de  draw."  Here  he 
laid  down  Ihe  fourth  ace.  The  Rev.  Thankful  Smith 
fainted.  Mr.  Williams  hummed  a  tune,  counted  up 
Ihe  pot,  cashed  the  chips  from  the  box.  made  a  bun- 
dle of  the  clothing,  put  the  watch,  spectacles,  and 
plated  chain  in  his  coat-tail  pocket,  adjusted  Mr.  Gus 
Johnson's  new  liatovcr  his  left  eye.  put  on  the  senior 
Whiffles's  coat,  tucked  Elder  Jubilee  Anderson 's  gold- 
headed  cane  under  his  arm.  and  left  the  room.  "  For 
a  moment  the  silence  was  so  profound   Mr.  Cyanide 


Whiffles  could  hear  his  hair  grow.  The  senior  Wffl 
j  fles  and  Professor  Brick  sat  as  in  acatalepsy.  Finally 
;,  the  Rev.  Thankful  Smith  came  to. 

"  Niggahs."  he  said,  "lemme  trod  outen  de  night 

1  ar  'n  razzle  wif  my  feelin's  alone.     Doan  say  nurhn 

I  ter  keep  me  ;  I'se  got  my  Affikin  up,  'n  I  wan  ter  lay 

round  loose  fer  a  while  *n  club  myse'f. "     So  saying, 

he  rose  unsteadily.     Then   bis   eye   lighted   on  Mr. 

Williams's  wad,  still  in  Professor  Brick's  pocket 

"  Whoop  !"  he  said,  "he  doan  leave  dat  boodle 
behint !  "  In  an  instant  he  had  the  wad  out.  and  - 
slipped  off  the  rubber  band.  Apparently  there  were- 
several  hundred  dollars,  but  on  the  outside  bill  being 
removed  nothing  remained  but  a  roll  of  tooth-paste 
advertisements  and  three  cigarettes.  The  outside  bill 
itself  was  the  worst  counterfeit  that  had  been  seen  in 
the  club  for  a  year. 

"  Mokes,"  said  the   Rev.  Thankful  Smith,   "  we'se 
trifled  wif  Prov'dence,    "n  somethin'  drapped.     Yar« 
we  was,  happy,   n  rich,  'nswaggerin  roun'  in  de  jai 
er,  'n  de  fust  drunkin  coon  wot  comes  in  plays 
sawduss  game,  gits  my  ace  in  de  draw,  collars 
bank,   'n  busts   hones'   labor  higher'n  a   kite.     Q 
home,  niggahs  ;  go  'n  waller  in  de  bosom  ob  yo'  fan 
bly.  'n  twiddle  yo'  thums,  'n  play  fly  loo.     Suckers 
can't  poke." 
The  club  adjourned. — New  York  Times. 


Royal  C.  B.  Corsets. 

Every  lady  who  wishes  a  lovely  form  should  wear 
the  celebrated  Royal  C.  B.  Corsets.  For  sale,  whole- 
sale and  retail,  only  at  Freud's  Corset  House.  Nos. 
742  and  744  Market  Street,  sole  agency  for  America. 

—  All  mishit  ucllarly  demonstrated  k.r- 
rors  of  refraction  carefully  diagnosed.  C.  Muller, 
the  leading  optican,  135  Montgomery  Street 
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TAVENTY-FIUST   EXPOSITION. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Opens  August  24th — Closes  September  25th— in  their  im- 
mense pavilion  on  Larkin  Street,  with  a  grand  display, 
of  natural  and  manufactured  products  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
including  an  immense  collection  of  Oil  and  Water-color' 
Paintings,  An  Work  Photography,  Machinery  in  operation, 
a  special  Floral  Exhibit  each  week,  the  finest  display 
Fruits,  Grains,  and  Vegetables  ever  before  presented  to 
people,  and  a  grand  Instrumental  Concert,  day  and  evenii 

Pricfs  of  Admission — Double  season  ticket,  $5:  sinj 
season  ticket,  S3;  adult's  single  admission,  50  cents; 
dren's  single  admission   25  cents. 

Members  of  the  Institute  entitled  to  season  tickets  at 
rates. 

Full  information   given  or  sent  on  application  to  the 
sistant  Secretary,  31  Post  Street. 

W.  P.  STOUT,  Sec'y.  P.  B.  CORNWALL,  Pres't. 

J.  H.  GILMORE,  Sup't.     J.  H.  CULVER,  Ass't  Sec'y. 
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at  sacramento 

September  6 -18"1 1886 
Coflmod/oi/s  6xj°otitio/i 
jsuimmsr,  M0WS?ck 
A  GRAND  EXHiD,Tr  bounds. 
PRODUCTS  dir|0N0F  PACIFIC  COAST 
ADDRESS  WE  SECRETARY 
FOR  PREMIUM  LISTS  AND 
OTHER     INFORMATION. 

SECRe.TAR.1f  PBES1DEN.T. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY  OFJHE  PACIFIC. 

Silnatt  <i  on    the   Railroad,   niidwny    between 

San  Jose  and    Santa  Clara. 

FOI  MUD  1851.      TYVEXTV-TWO  PROFESSORS 
AMI   INSTRUCTORS. 

Four  full  college  courses,  leading  to  degrees  of  A.  B., 
L.B.,  Ph.B.,andB.  S. 

Post-graduate  courses  conducting  todegree  of  Ph.D. 

Complete  preparatory  courses  connecting  with  classes  in 
college.     The  fullest  business  course  in  the  Slate 

A  four-years'  conservatory  of  music  course. 

All  classes  open  to  both  sexes. 

Board,  tuition,  washing,  and  incidentals  for  young  ladies 
in  College  Hall,  $250  per  year ;  for  young  men  and  noys  in 
East  Hall — the  new  building — the  same. 

Fall  term  opens  August  nth.  For  further  information 
address  the  President,  C  C  STBATTON,  Son  .lose,  Cal 


a  '■■ 


If 


FIELD  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNC  LADIES 

18*25  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Address    MRS.    R.   G.    KNOX,    Proprietor,   or  MISS 
FRANCES  A.  DEAN,  Principal. 
The  Fifteenth  Year  will  begin  Wednesday,  July  28,  188O'' 


MISS  WEST'S  SCHOOL  FOR  CIRLS, 

IGOfi  VAN  NESS  AVENUE, 

The  next  term  will  begin  Monday,  August  36.  1S86. 

Students  wishing  to  fit  for  College  please  make  application 

as  soon  as  possible. 


CITY  COLLEGE.   119  IIAICIIT  STREET, 

The  ne.vt  term  of  this  old  and  well-known  institution  will 
open  on  Monday.  July  K\  1886.  Thorough  instruc- 
tion in  English,  classical,  and  modern  languages.  A  Kin- 
dergarten for  young  children.  Address  REV.  FAMES 
MATTHEWS,  Principal. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

RALSTON   HOI  SK. 

English,  French,  and  German.  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  Children.  isnPineSfi 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.  S.  B.  GAMBLE. 

Christmas  Term  will   in  -in  Monday,  Jul «  M* 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 


SAICELFTO  — SA.N  RAFAEL- 

via 


SAN  QIENTIN, 


(PACIFIC   SYSTEM.) 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  al, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


From  July  Hi,  isso. 

.  Byron 

.  Calistoga  and  Napa 

Hazel  Creek,  Redding,  &  Portland 

.  Gait,  via  Martinez 

.  lone,  via  Livermore 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

.Martinez 

.Milton 

.  Mojave,  Deming,  El  Paso,  and  East 

.  Niles  and  Hayward's 

.  Ogden  and  East 

.  Red  Bluff,  via  Marysville 

.Reno,  Truckee,  and  Colfax  .... 
.Sacramento,  via  Benicia 

"  via  Livermore ... . 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers. . 

.  San  Jose 


.Stockton,  via  Livermore.. 

"         via  Martinez 

"         via  Martinez  . . 

.  Tulare  and  Fresno 
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NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  11th,  1886,  and  until 
further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO  lor  SAUCELITO  and  SAN 
RAfr  AcX  (week  days) — 7.30,  9.2c,  11.00  a.  m.,  3-is,  4-45) 
6.00  P.  It. 

(.Sundays) — 8.co,  iu.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  1.30,  3-15,  4-45,  6.30 
p.  m.     Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.40  p.  »i. 


From   SAN   RAFAEL  for   SAN    FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20, 11.30  a.m.,  3.05,  4.50  p.  m. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,   10.03  A-   -M-i   '2.00  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  4-45t  ' 
6.30  p.  m.     Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  6.15  p.  M. 

From   SAUCELITO    for    SAN     FRANCISCO    (week 
days) — 6.45,  8.15,  10.00  a.  m.,  12-05,  3*45>  5-25  p-  M- 

(Sundays) — S.40,  10.45  A-  M.,    12.40,  2.15,  4-00,  5.30,  7.15  ! 
p.  if.     Extra  trips  on  Saturday  at  2.30  and  6.50  P.  m. 


a  for  morning. 


tor  atternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

*  EAST  OAKLAND— "6.00,  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9-30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30,  1.00, 
1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4-00,  4. 30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  ^.00,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00. 

»  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  "7.00,  ^7.30,  *8.oo,  '8.30, 
'3.30,  %-oo,  '4.30,  *5-oo,  '5-30,  *6.oo,  "6.30,  9.00. 
»  FRUIT  VALE(via  Alameda) — *9-3o  a.  m.,  6.30,   12.00 

P.  M. 

1  ALAMEDA — 'b.oo,  *6  30,  7.00,  "7.30,  S.oo,  *8.3o,  9.00, 
9.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  ,11.30, 12.00,  *i2-3o,  1.00,  I1.30, 
oo,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00. 
9.00,  io.oo_.  11. oo,  12.00. 

>  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  S.oo,  '8.30, 9.00. 
9.30,  10.00,  I10.30,  11.00,  tn.30,   12.00,  1. 00,   2.00,  3.00, 
3.30,  4.00,   4-30,  5.00,  5.30,  b.oo,  6.30,  7.00,    S.oo,  9,00, 
10.00,  11.00,  12.00. 
WEST  BERKELEY— 'b.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  "7.30,  :8.oo; 

8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  1 1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  4-oo,  "4.30,  5.00, 

5.30,  6.00,  *b-30,  7.00. 

To  Sun  Francisco,  dally. 

om    FRUIT   VALE— *b.23,    '6.53,   *7.23,    *7-53.    "8.23, 
3,  *9-23.  *io.ao,  V23.  *4-S3.  *5-23.  *5-S3»  *6-=3.  *6-53. 

om 'r^RUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *s- 20,  *s.so,  tb.50, 


,  'b.oo,  b-30,  7.00,  7-30, 
8.00,  8.30,9.00,9.30,  10.00, 10.30, 11.00, 11.30, 12. oo,  12.30, 

,00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 
b.3o,  7.00,  7.57.  8.57>  9-57.  io-57- 

om  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 
East  Oakland. 

■om  .ALAMEDA— '5.28,  '5.5s,  *b.2S,  6.5S,  '"7.22,  7.58, 
'1.28,  8.58,  9.28,  9.58,  I10.28,  io-s3,  In. 28,  ii. 58,  J12.28, 

2.58,  ti-28,  1.58,  2.5S,  3.28,  3.58,  4-28,  4-£3,  5.28,  5.58, 
b.28,  6.58,  7.58,  8.53,  9.58,  10.58. 
om  BERKELEY-*5.23,  *S.53l  *b.23,  6.53,  '7-23,  7-53.' 

I.23,  8-53.  9-2i>  9-53.  J10.23.  *°-53.  U*-*S.  11.53-  *2-53. 

53-  2-S3-  3-23.  3-53.  4-23.  4-53.  5-^3. 5-53,  b.23,  6.55.  7.53, 

■  53    9-53.  IO-5_l- 
•um  WEST  BERKELEY—  '5.53,  *6.2_;,  6.53,  '7-23.  7-53. 
8.53.  9-23,  *9-53,  IO-53.  tia-53.  1-53.  2.53,  3-53.  4-53.  *5-23, 
5.53,  *6.2j,  6.53. 


THROUGH    TRAINS. 

7 .30  A-  M.,  Daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from  San  Francisco 
for  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.  Returning, 
leaves  Ingram's  at  12.50  p.  m.,  arrives  at  San  Francisco 
at  5.55  p.  m. 

1.4o  F.  M.,  (Saturdays  only),  Excursion  Train  trom  San 
Francisco  tor  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.  Re- 
turning, leaves  Ingram's  (Mondays  only)  at  5.00  a.  m., 
arrives  m  San  Francisco  at  10.30  A,  M 

8.IH)  A.  31.,  (Sundays  only),  Excursion  Train  trom  San 
Francisco  for  Fain  ax,  Camp  Taylor,  Point  Reyes,  To- 
males,  Ingram's,  and  intermdiate  stations.  Return- 
ing, arrives  in  -an  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  m. 

EXCURSION    RATES. 

Thirty  Day  Excursion — Round-trip  Tickets,  to  all  station.-* 
north  01  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduction 
from  single  tariff  rate. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion — Round-trip  tickets  sold  on 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  following 
Monday:  Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point  Reyes,  S2.00;  To- 
males,  $31  Ingrain's,  $4. 

Sunday  Excursion — Round  trip  tickets,  good  on  Sundays 
only:  Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes,  $1.75;  Tomales, 
$2.50;  Ingram's,  Si- 


Creek  Route. 

om  SAN   FRANCISCO— *7-i5.  9-i5.  «-«5i  ^5,  3->5. 

5.15. 

-om  OAKLAND — "6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2-15,  4.15. 


■  Sundays  excepted. 


t  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Lick  Observatory. 


N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt.   [ 


TIME    SCHEDULE. 


Commencing  May  2,  1886. 


8.30  A. 
O.40  A. 
I.30  A. 
3.30  P. 
4.25  P- 
5-15  P- 
b.30  P. 
1.45    P- 


30   A. 

O.40  A. 
3.30  P. 
4-25     P. 


I 


O.40   A. 
3-3°   f- 


O.4O   A. 
3.30    P. 


I, 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and. . 
Menlo   Park 


..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
Principal  Way  Stations. . . 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castxoville. . 
. . .  Salinas,  and  Monterey . . . 


. . .  Watson ville,  Camp  Goodall . 
.Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel . . 
(Capitola) and  Santa  Cruz... 


.Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz. . 
. .  ..(Sunday  Excursion) 


°;££     Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos *"".££ 


b.28   A. 

*  8.IO  A. 
g.03    A. 

*I0.02    A. 

*  3-36    P- 

t  4-59   *■ 

b.oo 
i  7-5o  P. 
t  8.1 


9.O3    A. 
*I0.02   A. 

*  3-3b  P- 

6.00  p. 

t  8.15  P. 


18.55  p- 


0.40  a.  I  ...Soledad,  King*,&  Way  Stations  .  |      b.oo  p. 


"--■ 


A. — Morning.                   P. — Afternoon. 
Sundays  excepted.                                            t  Sundays  only. 
I  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. _____ 


flfl 


- 


EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
or  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday   Morning;  good  for 

return  same  day. 
ob  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 

and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  following 

Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
alencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  bi3  Market  Street,  Grand 
loteL 
.  C  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent  A-«L.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Aet 


IOHN    Ml  DDLETON, 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Ingram's  daily  (except  Sundays)  for   Stew- 
art's Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


JN0.  W.  COLEMAN,  F.  E.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  3=7  PINE  STREET. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south   side,  at 

8.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stations.      Parlor  Car. 

2.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt,  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Claraj 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  M„  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.     Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa  Cruz. 

85  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK, and  $2.50  toSAN  JOSE, 00 SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

8.00  A.  31..  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRLZ,  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.0O  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
3.30  a.  h.  and  4.30  p.  m   trains  connect  with  Drains  at  San 

Jose  for  New  Almaden  and  points  on  the  Almaden  branch. 
8. 30  a.  M.  and  2.30  p.  m.  trains  connect  with  stage  at  Los 

Gatos  for  Congress  Springs. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Peseadero  Railroad. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STi:  IMSIIir   COMPA.XY 

FOR  .JAPAN  A.\D  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND    HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong,        1880.        Steamer 

Saturday.  August  21 San  Pablo 

Thursday,  September  30 _aellc 

Tuesday,  October  19 Belgir 

Tuesday,  November  9 San  Pablo 

Wednesday,  December  1 Oceanic 

Tuesday,  December  21 «aellc 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD    President. 


South  British  aud  National  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance 

Company. 

Capital,  $10,000,000. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street, 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established   1720. 
\ortbern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
<lui.-i.-u  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE     AND     MARINE. 

Principal  office,  430  California  Street,  San   Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.   LATON,  Secretary. 

HOME   MUTUAL  INSURANCE    CO., 

No.  210  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  < Paid  up  In  told) 8300,000  00 

Asset.-,  Jan.  1,  ISS4 759,475  13 

PRESIDENT     J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,    §6.30,    97.00,    7.30,  8.00,   8.30,    9.00,    9-30,  io.oo, 

IO.3O,     II.OO,     It. 30    A.     M.,      12. OO,    12.30,     I.  OO,     I.30,    2.00, 

2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
3.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  p-  M- 

Froin  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
land— 55.30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 

ro-oo,  10.30,  ii.oo,  11.30  A.  M.,  12.00,  12.30,  I.oo,  1.30, 
2.00,  2.30,  3-oo,  3.30,  4-00,  4-30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  S.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  P-  "■ 

From  High  Street,  Alameda — §5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  S.16  3.46,  9.16,  9.46,   10.16,   10.46,  11. 16, 

II.46    A.  M.,    I2.l6,    12.46,     1. 16,    I.46,    2.l6,  2.46,    |.l6,  3.46, 

4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16,  IO.31,  II. 31  P.  M. 

§  Sundays  excepted. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom 

ery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


PACIFIC  MAILJJEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail :. 

For   HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA. 

City  of  Sydney Saturday,  Sept.  4,  at  2  P.  ML 

City  of  Rio  Ue  Janeiro Sept.  21,  at  2  P.M. 

City  of  \ew  York October  9,  at  2  P.  M. 

City  of  Peking Oetober  30,  at  2  P.  M. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokahamaand  return  at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA  calling  at  Mex- 
ican and  Central  American  Ports,  8th,  15th,  23d,  and 
30>h  of  each  month,  at  10  A.  U.  For  ports  of  call,  see 
daily  papers. 

Tickets  to  New  York  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Cabin, 
$75  ;  Steerage,  J30.  Passengers  booked  through  to  and 
from  Europe  by  any  line. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  orfice,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


S  Put  81*  Aud  8.  W.  cor.  Powell  and   Salter. 


PACIFIC  C0AS1J5TEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamexs  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

The  steamers  MEXICO  and  QUEEN  OF  THE  PA- 
CIFIC, for  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND 
ports,  at  9  A.  M.,  every  Friday. 

The  Puget  Sound  steamers  sailing  July  9,  23,  Aug.  6,  20, 
Sept.  3.  17,  connect  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  steamers 
IDAHO  and  ANCON  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN, 
TURA,  HUENEME.  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  about  every  second  day. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum. 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  «.—  CITY  OF  CHES- 
TER. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

I  icket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  to  Market  Street  Sac  Francisco. 


ANGLO-NEVADA 

ASSURANCE   CORPORATION 

OF  SAN   FKA.WISCO,  ( AL. 

FIRE      AXD      MARINE. 
CAPITAL,         -      -       -       -       S2,000,000 

OFFICE 410  PISE  STREET 

G.  L.  BRANDER President 

J.  L.  FLOOD Vice-President 

C.  P.  FARNFIELD Secretary 

J.  S.  ANGUS Assistant  Manager 

Bankers.    The  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS 


In  consequence  of  our  refusal  to 
discharge  workmen  not  belonging 
to  the  Federated  Trades,  they  have 
withdrawn  their  men  from  our 
works.  We  require  pattern-makers, 
moulders,  machinists,  and  black- 
smiths. Competent  mechanics  in 
these  departments  seeking  employ- 
ment are  assured  of  steady  work 
at  standard  wages. 

UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

San  Francisco. 


BONESTELLp- 

^gND   CO.  (® 


—  o— ni  PAPER  WAREHOUSE  R- 


4-0 1  &  403  Sansome  Street.  S.  F 

r  IMPORTERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OP" 

9    PRINTING  AND  WRAPPING  PAPcRS. 


H.   B.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHESEBROl'GK.  W.   H.   DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION    BLOCK, 

20a  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S,  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippep  from  New  York  and  Boston  ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line :  Tht»  Chira  Traders'  Iqs.  Co.,  Limited, 
The  Baldwin  LoccmoUvr;  Works. 


THE    NEVADA    B  A  Ml 

OF  SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital  paid-up $3,(xm>,o(h> 

Heser*  e I.VOU.uou 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at Virginia,  Nc\^da 

London  Hankers Union  Bank  of  Londu:  .  Lam  J 


DIRECTORS. 


IAS.  C.  FLOOD, 
R.  H.  FOLLIS, 


J  NO.  W.  AIACKAV, 
GEO.  L.  BRANDER, 
JAS.  L.  FLOOD. 


THE  BANK  OF  1'ALIFOUMA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital ^.uuu.uwu. 

William   Ai.vord Presidem. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jk Assistant  Cashier. 

ACEXTS -.\e«  York,  Agency  ol   tbc  Kunfc  ul 

California:  Boston.  Tn-uiuul  .National  Hank; 
Chicago,  I  nloH  .National  Hank  ;  t»l.  I.mii-,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank;  London,  V  .M.  Uollivi-liild 
A  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Bank 
of  .New  Zealand ;  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interim 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort -on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


WELLS,  FARGO  &  GO. 

B  l\kI_\G  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus $3,(H>0,000 

DIRECTORS: 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-PresTt, 

Leland  Stanford,    Charles   Crocker,   J.    C.    Fargo,    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
Hoc"™  H.  Wadsworth,  Casnier. 

Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY  CO., 

SA>   FRAACISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 
E.  L.  G.  STEELE  A  CO.,  Agent*. 
Office,  m-  California  Street.  m 


PALACE    HOTEL. 


A.  D.  SHARO.V 
«.E<>.  SCHOMTO  ALU. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  In 
the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  i-  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators.  Ever}  room  is 
large,  Light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  *n 
rooms  are  easy  of  aeces§  irom  broad,  light  cor- 
ridor-. The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad 
balconies,  its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropleal 
plants,  arc  features  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels,  tiuests  entertained  on  either 
the  American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant is  the  finest  in  the  city. 


Vtt,  T.    COLEMAN  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Sun  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial   city   in  the 
world. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 

HO.  310  S A*  SOME  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEX,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FIXEKAl  HUE  i:<  1 41 1:*. 
118  Geary*  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.  R.  C0WBN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  PORTER. 
Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Phi  lad  el  phia. 


w 


A  Ikl T™ p  ^N  An  active  Man  or  Woman  in 
r\  I  'I  I  LilV  every  county  to  sell  our  goods. 
Salary  $75  per  Month  and  Expenses.  Canvassing 
Outfit  and  Particulars  free.  STANDARD  SIL- 
VER-WARE CO.,  Boston,  Mass 


Art  f|  I  7  L"       Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  receive 
r  K  [  /  1     free  a  costly  box  of  goods,  which  will  help 


all,  of  either  sex,  to  more  money  right 
away  than  anything  else  in  this  world.  Fortunes  await  the 
workers  absolutely  tore.     Term*  mailed  fr*e. 


TRUE  &  CO.,  AugDttm,  Male*. 
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ARGONAUT. 


%^*4/  oi>  <ro  *H 

The  play  of  "  lim  the  Penman,"  is  sui  generis. 
Its  basis  is  essentially  that  of  a  melodrama,  but  in  the 
superstructure,  the  materials  used  are  those  out  of 
which  society  dramas  and  emotional  comedies  are 
■led  The  premises  have  all  theimpn 
lodnuma,  but  the  syllogism,  is  natural  and  con- 
sistent,  and  does  not  outrage  in  ar.y  serious  degree 
human  possibilities.  All  melodramas  treat  of  crime 
and  its  eventual  punishment,  but  the  treatise,  as  a 
rule,  is  an  impersonal  one,  the  emotional  character- 
istics of  which  ar._-  objective.  This  play  also  treats  of 
crime  and  its  punishment,  but  more  as  a  study  of  a 
particular  human  being  as  the  criminal,  and  the  emo- 
tional emphasis  is  a  subjective  one.  The  key-note  of 
the  theme  is  the  mental  condition  of  James  Ralston, 
a  forger,  masquerading  as  a  man  of  position—a  finan- 
philanthropist,  a  social  notability,  an  aspirant 
for  political  preferment— with  strong  marital  and  pa- 
ternal affections,  desirous  of  cutting  loose  from  his 
evil  past,  living  in  fear  of  discovery,  and  haunted  by 
its  awful  consequences.  It  is  a  keen  study  of  human 
nature.  This  man's  feelings,  with  its  ups  and  downs 
of  hope  and  despair,  form  the  governing  feature  of 
the  play— all  else  is  subordinate.  The  wife's  feelings 
and  emotions,  the  story  of  her  wrecked  life,  the  part 
Louis  Percival  takes  in  it,  the  love  of  Agnes  and  Dre- 
lincourt,  the  detective  episodes  which  mark  the  grad- 
ual approach  to  discovery,  the  crimes  themselves,  are 
all  points  which  do  but  illustrate  the  workings  of  Jim 
the  Penman's  mind  under  the  fearful  strain  to  which 
it  is  subjected.  These  illustrations  are  all  very  graphic, 
and  indicate  that  the  author  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  what  is  effective  for  stage  purposes.  Not  only 
is  the  p'ay  well  constructed,  but  it  is  well  adorned. 
In  diction  it  is  terse  and  strong.  The  different  char- 
acters are  well  drawn  and  preserve  their  individuality 
in  characteristic  consistency.  The  author's  originality 
is  as  evident  throughout  the  play  in  matters  of  detail, 
as  is  proven  in  the  adaptation  of  a  theatrically  im- 
aginative story  to  a  very  realistic  set  of  people,  who 
speak  and  act  most  naturally  The  author  is  seem- 
ingly well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  influences 
which  sway  an  audience.  The  success  is  in  keep- 
ing his  auditors  in  a  state  of  suspense  which  is 
agreeably  exciting.  This  play  is  really  a  remark- 
able one  in  many  respects,  especially  as  the  work 
of  a  neophyte  in  play  writing.  As  a  whole  the  play 
is  admirably  acted.  A  little  more  depth  of  feeling 
and  force  of  expression  would  add  strength  to  Caro- 
line Hill's  impersonation  of  the  wife.  She  is  a  thor- 
oughly trained  high-class  comedy  actress,  and,  up  to 
the  scenes  which  follow  the  discovery  of  her  husband's 
criminality,  acts  with  force.  From  that  point  on 
then  is  an  insufficiency  of  impressiveness.  Frederic 
Robinson  is  an  old  actor  who  was  a  member  of  Wal- 
laces company  in  the  middle  of  the  sixties.  He  is 
an  artist  of  loo  much  ability  and  experience  not  to 
act  any  given  role  with  a  certain  degree  of  technical 
merit,  but  his  powers  of  expression  do  not  cover  the 
illustration  of  subtle  emotion.  His  efforts,  if  they 
but  suggest  what  they  should  express,  are  nevertheless 
.artistically  correct.  For  every  one  else  in  this  play 
there  can  be  but  words  of  praise.  There  is  nothing 
ightful  as  good  comedy  acting  by  clever  indi- 
viduals, and  in  "Jim  the  Penman"  that  is  provided. 
By  a  strong  characterization,  E.  M,  Holland  puts  the 
!  i  aptain  Redwood,  the  detective,  in  strong  re- 
lief, rhe  actor's  Identity  is  sunk  out  of  sight  and  out 
part.  But  all  do  so  well  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  praise  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
others. 


blooded,  warm-hearted  woman,  is  admitted,  but  it 
is  without  the  finer  and  deeper  merits  which  result 
from  the  association  of  great  intelligence  and  great 
talent.  A  somewhat  elevated  Standard  must  be 
adopted  by  which  to  judge  her.  It  is  forced  by  the 
aggressive  claims  and  as  ertions  of  superlative  su- 
riority  made  in  her  behalf.  There  is  no  denying 
the  great  commercial  \alue  of  such  claims  and  asser- 
tions. Wliile  they  force  criticisms  upon  a  basis  of 
extraordinary  merit,  they  are  at  least  temporarily  ef- 
fective in  favorably  influencing  the  public.  Her 
manager  is  a  believer  in  the  theory  that  money  and 
enterprise  can  make  anything  a  success.  He  took 
her,  an  unknown  woman,  and  gave  her  a  year's 
lime  to  prepare  herself,  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  re- 
solutely and  defiantly  placed  her  on  the  top  round  of 
the  dramatic  ladder.  He  is  a  man  of  aggressive 
energy  and  unlimited  self-confidence.  He  has  a 
bountiful  supply  of  shrewd  sagacity.  He  accom- 
plishes his  schemes  by  vigorous  a^sertiveness.  He 
determined  that  his  star  should  be  the  star  of  Ameri- 
can actresses,  and  he  has  held  to  his  determination. 
There  are  absolutely  no  limits  in  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  to  his  appeals  to  the  public.  When  to  a 
manager  of  such  genuine  business  ability  is  joined  an 
actress  of  the  described  qualities,  the  prospects  are 
more  than  promising.  That  such  is  the  case  is  cause 
for  artistic  lamentation. 


As  Topsy,  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  Carrie  Swain 
exhibits— that's  the  word— a  voice  with  a  range  from 
middle  E  flat  in  the  bass  to  high  C  in  the  treble- 
two  and  three-quarter  octaves.  Of  course,  it  is  an 
uncultivated  voice  —  for  be  it  known  Miss  Swain 
doesn't  even  read  music.  But  its  compass  is  remark- 
able. The  most  extraordinary  singer  for  compass 
was  Lojugari,  who  had  a  brilliant  career  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mozart,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  says  she  had  "  an  incredibly  high  voice," 
and  quotes  some  passages  »vhich  he  heard  her  sing. 
In  these  she  ranged  from  D  below  the  octave  upward 
for  three  octaves,  all  but  a  single  tone.  Catalini,  a 
singer  who  seems  to  have  been  unequaled  for  the 
velocity  and  precision  of  her  chromatic  scales,  had 
also  an  extreme  compass,  going  as  far  as  G  in  altis- 
simo.  Jenny  Lind's  voice  extended  from  D  to  D 
sharp,  with  another  note  or  two  occasionally  available 
above  high  D.  Of  more  modern  singers,  Di  Murska 
had  a  compass  that  extended  up  to  altissimo.  In 
voice  as  well  as  in  acting  Carrie  Swain  is  a  veritable 
rough  diamond.  Caradoc. 


A  perfi  i  I     I  of  J  uliel  is  impossible. 

No  girl  of  fourteen  i    n  acl   Juliet,  and  no  actress 
lil      i  girl  of  fourteen.     But 
racter,  Its  poesy,  may  be  and 
ted   in   living  form 
vom'en  possessed 
ul  which  Shake- 
It  la  thl  ■  which   is 
■lather.    She  has  enthusiasm, 
m    ■■■  ition,  bul  ii  I    doi 
ood  powers  ol  ex- 
.  lly  utilized       In 
i  ■  di  -,  the  simulation  ol 
to  a  i  dm  i  ib  ei  ver.     Bul 

mpo  ed  of  calm  ob- 

1    i    u  nd  a  degree  o  I  Im 

are  very  potent. 
She  li  a  woman  without   magnetism,  bul 

■  ■  it.  .M 
dienccs.  Her  natural  talent  baa  a  tragic,  or,  more 
proVerl)  i  tfic  bent,     i  here  Is  no 

Dg  in  the  potion  scene, 
less  con  iic  is  less  self- conscious.     That 

. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

McK.ee  Rankin  lakes  a  benefit  this  (Saturday)  even- 
ing.    It  ought  to  be  a  substantial  one. 

John  A.  Mackay  has  given  up  comic  acting,  and  is 
keeping  a  shoe  store  on  Broadway,  New  York. 

"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  which  has  been  drawing 
well  at  the  Alcazar,  will  be  continued  for  another 
week. 

"Leah,  the  Forsaken,"  with  Miss  Margaret 
Mather  in  the  title  role,  will  be  the  attraction  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre  next  week. 

Marie  Burroughs  is  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Massen  ;  Caro- 
line Hill  is  Mrs.  Herbert  Kelcev,  and  Annie  Russell 
is  married  to  Mr.  Presbery,  the  stage-manager. 

Mrs.  Ver  Planck's  pretty  comedy.  "Sealed  In- 
structions," will  follow  "Saints  and  Sinners"  at  the 
Baldwin.     The  entire  company  will  be  in  the  cast. 

"Saints  and  Sinners"  is  announced  for  next  week 
at  the  Baldwin.  It  is  an  English  melodrama  by 
Henry  Arthur  [one?,  the  author  "f  "  The  Silver  King. " 

In  "Jim  the  Penman"  there  are  several  e'ever 
examples  of  characteristic  make-up — those  of  Da- 
vidge  as  Dr.  Pettywise,  Holland  as  Captain  Red- 
wood, Klockton  as  Mr.  Chipstone,  and  Holiiday  as 
Mr.  Netherby. 

Miss  Fortescue  is  now  doing  the  provinces  of  Eng- 
land, before  starting  for  America.  She  has  a  new 
play  by  J.  H.  McCarthy,  entitled  "Vanity,"  and 
Kate  Hodson,  a  sister  of  I.abby,  M.  P.,  is  a  member 
of  her  company. 

Miss  Minnie  Wallace,  one  of  the  Wallace  Sisters, 
will  appear  at  the  Alcazar,  in  Joaquin  Miller's  play, 
"  Oregon,"  at  the  termination  of  the  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  engagement.  She  will  assume  the  leading 
role,  Rose  Fairfax. 

About  three  weeks  ago  William  P.  Davidge,  of  the 
A.  M.  Palmer  company,  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  lii>  appearance  on  the  stage.  He  has  at- 
tained to  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-two  years,  and  in  his 
time  has  played  eleven  hundred  different  characters. 

At  a  recent  dinner  of  the  Green-Room  Club,  Lon- 
don, Nat  Goodwin,  Henry  Dixey.  Otis  Skinner,  and 
John  Drew  were  present  Goodwin  recited,  Dixey 
gave  his  imitation  of  Irving,  and  Drew  made  a  speech 
which  is  described  as  a  gem  of  post-prandial  elo- 
quent e, 

Nat  Goodwin  is  ai  Nuremberg,  in   Bavaria,  on  his 

■■■■ii. H  bad      i  !■■    ■■■■  .  the  only  difference  he  can 

■     between  the  ancient  gi  ntlemen  who  built  the  cas- 
tle .  on  the  Rhine  and  th     thi    sui  cessful  men  about 
ork   is  that  the  former  got  broke   building 
them,  and  the  latter  by  g ;  out  lo  see 'em. 

The  Dufl  Opera  I  ompany,  which  comes  to  the 
Baldwin  after  the  A.M.  Palmer  engagement,  con- 

■  isl     "i i     ;    ople.     Thev  will  remain   for  five 

v.i  ■■!.  .mil  thi  n  i'l  ent  intention  n  to  hi  ■  ..  ■■.  ith 
"  The  Mikado,"  and  run  through  Gilbert  and  Sullf- 
ran'  i  eni ii     i  he)  also  plaj  the  "  I  rip  to  tfrii  i  " 

:  Ion  not  St   [ohn,  a     erj    preti  •,  wi  im  in,  a 

" '■    Ing i  i  tremendou  i  favoi  lie  w  ith  the  I ..  m- 

1,1  n  dud  i  a ■   to    '■■ rii  b   nexi    year,      I  oi 

i  eat    now.  m  inagi  i     have  hi  en  ti  \  ing 

■  '  I ■  o  ...  i  mi  this  I    hei  fir  ii  trip.    San 

Franci  i  will  bi  in<  Iu  led  n  the  tour,  and  Miss  St. 
John  will  appe  a   in  "  M  id  im«   I  av  n  i  "     in   which 

I    ll I    u.    ||    1,        i   ,■   ,■ 

"  Bnninle,"  and  all  u >w  i  oniii  opera 


A  pretty  compliment  was  paid  to  Wilson  Barrett- 
Henry  Irving's  rival,  who  starts  for  America  in  a  few 
days— at  a  performance  of  Dixey 's  "Adonis,  '  in  Lon- 
don, a  few  days  ago.  In  the  second  act  twenty-four 
ol  the  chorus  girls  improvised  a  walk-around,  and  as 
they  passed  Barretts  box  handed  hira  handsome  bou- 
quets. Later  in  the  evening  Dixey  presented  the 
English  actor  with  a  diamond  horseshoe-pin. 

Colonel  McGaull,  New  York's  great  impresario  of 
comic  opera,  is  expected  to  arrive  in  New  York  in  a 
few  days  from  London,  w'iere  he  has  been  to  secure 
the  American  r  glus,  outside  of  New  York  and  New 
England,  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  new  opera,  "  The 
Khedive,"  or  whatever  it  may  be.  He  will  probably 
impart  what  information  regarding  the  opera  he  has 
been  able  to  pump  out  of  the  authors;  at  any  rate 
the  opera  is  promised  for  the  first  of  November. 

Dion  Boucicault's  ' '  J  ilt  "  was  produced  in  London 
a  few  nights  ago.  The  play  was  heartily  condemned 
as  "a  tissue  of  social  impossibilities  and  absurdities," 
but  the  sparkling  wit  ol  the  dialogue  was  acknowl- 
edged and  the  actors  were  highly  praised.  Its  re- 
semblance to  Hawley  Smart's  novel,  "  From  Post  to 
Finish."  was  noted  also.  MissThorndyke.  the  latest 
Mrs.  Boucicault,  particularly  impressed  the  Lon- 
doners with  her  good  looks,  handsome  dress,  and 
originality. 

Some  time  ago  the  California  Theatre  Company 
was  boycotted  by  a  shoemaker's  union  because 
Charley  Reed  would  not  leave  his  part  in  the  bur- 
lesque in  which  he  was  appearing  at  the  California, 
and  go  to  some  hall  in  Tar  Flat  to  take  part  in  a 
variety  performance  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  shoe- 
maker's union.  The  fact  was  mentioned  in  the  daily 
papers  and  gradually  worked  its  way  East,  until  now 
the  Dramatic  Times  devotes  much  space,  ink,  and 
other  good  material  to  proving  that  the  failure  of  the 
California  Theatre  syndicate  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  McKee  Rankin  had  insulted  the  Knights  of 
Labor  and  in  return  had  been  boycotted. 

Mrs.  Chanfrau  one  evening  was  playing  Juliet  in 
this  city,  some  years  ago  (says  the  Dramatic  Times). 
The  Romeo  of  the  evening  had  on  his  chest  a  gigantic 
porous  plaster.  Mrs.  Chanfrau  was  so  much  im- 
pressed with  the  ludicrous  nature  of  Romeo's  attach- 
ment, that  in  the  balcony  she  thought  much  less  of 
her  lover's  ardor  than  of  his  plaster,  which  projected 
above  the  neck-band  of  his  gorgeous  tunic  ;  and  in 
the  effort  to  repress  her  sense  of  the  grotesque  she 
became  nearly  convulsed  with  laughter.  The  au- 
dience, catching  the  infection  ol  her  hilarity,  joined 
in  it  uproariously,  and  Romeo,  after  a  seemingly  suf- 
focating attempt  to  preserve  a  proper  gravity,  finally 
exploded  in  a  series  of  guffaws,  and  the  curtain  was 
rung  down  upon  the  scene  amid  general  laughter. 


An  ex-journalist  of  New  York  city  is  the  possessor 
of  a   unique  diary   or  memorial  volume,  which  will 
never  be   published.       It   contains  over  a  hundred 
labels  from   bottles   of  wine  or  other  liquids  drank 
under  exceptional  circumstances,    and   in  the  con- 
sumption of  which  the  author  of  the  book,  who  saw 
much  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  course^ 
of  his  career  as  a    "special,"  participated.       Each  I 
label  has  a  page  to  itself,  and  beneath  it  are  written  I 
the   names  of  those  who  quaffed  the  flowing  bowl,  J 
with  the  date,   the  place,   and  the  attendant  circum-  i 
stances.     One  label  conies  from  a  quart  bottle  of  Dry 
Sillery   that   was  opened   on  top  of  an  iceberg  500  ' 
miles  from  the  North  Pole,   when  the  officers  of  the  I 
United  States  man-of-war  Alliance,  searching  for  the-! 
jeannette,  made  their  farthest  northern  anchorage  ;'J 
another  is  from  a  botUe  of  Pommery  over  which  the  1 
author  and  Mr.  Parnell  had  a  confidential  chat  in  the  J 
smoking-room  of  the  House  of  Commons.     "  Drank  j 
with  President  Arthur  in  Celebration  of  the  Capture 
of  his  big  Muscalonge"  appears  underneath  a  Dry  \ 
Monopole  label.      In   the  course  of  his  wanderings! 
the  author  appears  to  have  suffered  great  privations,  1 
for  he  was  reduced  to  claret,  and   even  to  Apollinaris  1 
Water,   to   celebrate  important   events.     The  vodka 
labels  from  Siberia  are  printed  in  gold,  and  the  gin 
labels   from    Iceland   are   in    the  Scandinavian  Ian- 
guage.     The  book  contains   the  names  of  many  of3 
the  most  conspicuous  men  of  Europe  and  America. 
No  wine  label  was  allowed  in  the  book  that  did  not 
come  from  a  bottle  consumed  in  celebration  of  some  , 
important  event,  and  generally  the  men  who  clinked 
glasses  with  the  author  participated  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  occurrence  commemorated. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  August  14th. 
California  Theatre.  -Closed  during  the  week. 

Baldwin  Theatre.— Robert  M.  Eberle,  Acting 
Manager.  Bill:  "Jim  the  Penman."  Cast  as  fol- 
lows: 

Louis  Percival,  Mr.  Herbert  Kelcey ;  James  Ralston,  Mr. 
Frederic  Robinson;  Baron  Hartfeld,  Mr.  W.  J.  LeMoyne ; 
Captain  Redwood,  Mr.  E  M.  Holland;  Lord  Drelincourt, 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Massen  ;  Jack  Ralston,  Mr.  Walden  Ramsay; 
Mr.  Chapstone,  Mr.  C.  P.  Flockton;  Mr.  Netherby,  Mr. 
Harry  Holiiday;  Dr.  Pettywise,  Mr.  William  Davidge ; 
Butler,  Mr.  Herbert  Milhvard;  Mrs.  Ralston,  Miss  Caro- 
line Hill;  Agnes  Ralston,  Miss  Maud  Harrison;  Lady 
Dunscombe,  Miss  May  Brooklyn ;  Mrs.  Chapstone,  Miss 
Virginia  Buchanan. 

Grand  Opera  House. — Wm.  McCallum,  Man- 
ager. Bill:  "The  Field  of  Honor."  Cast  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mark  Stanley,  Joseph  R.  Grismer;  Colonel  John  Peyton, 
Edgar  L.  Davenport;  Uncle  Josh,  B.  C.  White;  Private 
Smith,  Harry  Davenport ;  Corporal  Dennis  Eagan,  Logan 
Paul ;  Sergeant  Becker,  George  C.  Staley  ;  'Squire  Griggs, 
F.  Richardson;  Grandfather  Stanley,  W.  C.  Deal;  Sam 
Stanton,  E.  H.  Bender;  Dick  Ashcroft,  J.  L.  Mordaunt ; 
Sam,  S.  C.  Stevens;  James,  E.  T.  Trafton  ;  Ruth  Peyton, 
Phcebe  Davies;  Mrs.  Staley,  Mrs.  Sara  Stevens;  Mary 
Stanley,  Miss  May  Carleton. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall,  Acting 
Manager.  Bill:  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Cast  as  fol- 
lows : 

Juliet,  Miss  Margaret  Mather;  Romeo,  Frederick  Pauld- 
ing; Mercutio,  Milnes  Levick;  Capulet,  Harry  Ey tinge; 
Escalus,  Harry  Colton  ;  Paris,  Charles  Fredericks ;  Ben- 
volio,  George  A.  Dalton  ;  Friar  Lawrence,  Okane  Hi  Ilk; 
Tybalt,  Wm.  Ranous;  Apothecary,  H.  A.  Wilson;  Peter, 
Frederick  W,  Peters;  Balthasar,  Tully  Marshall;  Sampson, 
E.  J.  McCullogh  ;  Gregory,  Harry  Horner;  Abram,  George 
Thomas;  Nurse,  Mrs.  Carrie  Jamison  ;  Lady  Capuiet,Miss 
Jeanie  Harold  ;  Rosaline,  Miss  Grace  Raven  ;  Pages,  Misses 
Story,  Welter,  Merrill,  M.  Welter,  Woods,  Chiochi,  Lowe- 
rie,  Marshal,  Waters,  Ward,  Johnson,  Hoag,  Jeanette, 
Hearn,  and  Craig. 

The  Alcazar.  -  George  Wallenrod,  Manager. 
Bill,   "  UncleTom's  Cabin."     Cast  as  follows  : 

Topsy,  Miss  Carrie  Swain;  Uncle  Tom,  Ben  Cotton; 
Marks,  L.  R.  Stockwell ;  George  Harris,  Ed.  J.  Buckley  ; 
Phineas  Fletcher,  Frank  Mordaunt ;  St.  Clair,  George  Os- 
borne ;  Loker,  J.  N.  Long  ;  Legree,  J.  B.  Edwards  ; 
George  Shelby,  L.  N.  Long  ;  Haley,  George  Trader;  Auc- 
tioneer, M.  Frank  ;  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  Miss  Annie  Lockhart ; 
Aunt  Ophelia,  Miss  Fannie  \  oung ;  Eli/a  Harris,  Miss 
Laura  M.  White;  Chloe,  Miss  Kate  Chester;  Emeline, 
Miss  Chase  ;  Eva,  Little  Daisy  Chester. 

Standard  Theatre.— W.  V.  Kent,  Manager. 
Bill  :  "The  Chimes  of  Normandy."  Cast  by  Kent's 
Ideal  Opera  Company. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.     Bill:  "The  Mikado."     Cast  as  follows : 

Yum-Yum,  Miss  Helen  Dingeon  ;  Pitti-Sing,  Miss  Rate 
Marchi;  Peep-Bo,  Miss  Louie  Walton;  Ratisha,  Miss  Ma 
mie  Taylor;  Mikado,  T.  W.  Eckert ;  Nanki-Poo,  A.  Mess 
trier;  Ro-Ko,  Ed.  Stevens;  Pooh-Bah,  M.  Cornell;  Pish 
Tush,  11.  Norman. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Pert'onnance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  comer  Mason  and  Eddy. 
—Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open  from 
q  a.  M.  to  II  P.  M. 

At  the  California,  next  week,  no  announcement. 

At  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  the  A.  M.  Palmer  com- 
pany in  "  Saints  and  Sinners." 

At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Margaret  Mather's 
company  in  "  Leah,  the  Forsaken." 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  Kent's  Ideal  Company. 

At  the  AlcjUBtr,  next  week,  Carrie  Swain's  company 
m  "  t  Incle   Pom's  Cabin." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  no  an- 
nouncement. 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  111   "The  Mikado." 


The  iron  tower  which  is  to  form  the  chiei  attrac- 
tion of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889  is  already  begin- 
ning to  fill  the  Parisian  mind  with  apprehension,  and 
a  savant  explains  the  curious  phenomena  which  will 
be  produced  by  this  immense  mass  of  iron  rising  to 
three  hundred  metres.  He  says  that  the  enormous 
block  of  iron  running  north  and  south  will  become 
polarized,  and  that  this  polarization  will  soon  invade 
the  whole  column.  Then  who  knows  whether  the 
four  lifts  with  their  continual  friction  will  not  increase 
the  magnetic  influence  a  hundred  fold?  In  this  case 
all  articles  for  a  mile  round  will  be  attracted  to  the 
tower,  and  will  adhere  to  it  as  a  needle  does  to  a 
magnet.  If  the  troops  quartered  in  the  Ecole  Mili- 
taire,  hard  by,  be  called  out  to  drill,  it  will  be  all  in 
vain  for  the  commanding  officer  to  shout  ' '  En  avant !  " 
if  they  are  paraded  with  the  column  behind  them ; 
they  will  irresistibly  be  drawn  to  the  rear,  with  the 
exception  ol"  the  drummer,  who  does  not  carry  a  rifle. 
All  the  houses  in  Paris  will  suffer  from  a  St.  Virus's 
dance,  and,  gradually  attracted  toward  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  will  finally  find  themselves  stuck  to  the  tower. 
As  for  locomotives  entering  Paris,  it  will  be  found  im- 
possible to  stop  them  at  the  various  termini ;  they 
will  rush  through  Paris  and  dash  themselves  to  pieces 
against  the  centre  of  the  attraction.  These  and  other 
evils,  we  are  told,  will  follow  the  erection  of  the  great 
Eiffel  tower. 

Iu  some  Swiss  villages  the  communal  authorities, 
instead  of  treating  insurance  against  fires  as  a  con- 
cern for  each  householder's  individual  providence  and 
thrift,  insure  all  the  buildings — the  church,  houses, 
sjables,  and  sheds — within  the  parish.  A  community 
living  in  wooden  houses,  where  the  burning  of  one 
house  often  involves  the  conflagration  of  half  the  vil- 
lage, naturally  appreciates  the  wise  economy  and 
local  patriotism  of  such  a  practice  Thus  the  com- 
mune of  Verscio,  in  canton  Ticino — to  give  an  exam- 
ple— has  just  passed  a  vote  for  the  insurance  of  the 
entire  village.  The  cost  will  be  cheerfully  met  by  a 
slight  increase  in  the  local  self- taxation.  One  single 
policy  is  drawn  out  for  the  whole  place,  which  dimin 
ishes  considerably  the  cost  of  insurance. 
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In  Russia  it  is  seriously  contemplated  to  use  paper 
rails  for  new  railroads.  Their  chief  advantage,  apart 
from  their  freedom  from  jar  and  consequent  comfort 
while  riding  on  them,  is  their  lightness,  an  important 
element  in  a  country  like  Russia,  where  they  have  long 
distances  to  traverse  between  the  seats  of  manufacture 
and  the  territory  where  the  most  active  work  of  rail- 
road extension  is  being  carried  on. 


Mount  Tarawera,  one  of  the  New  Zealand  volca- 
noes which  recently  displayed  such  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity, is  three  hundred  feet  higher  than  before  the 
eruption.  The  scene  at  this  mountain  was  one  of 
unparalleled  grandeur.  Balls  of  fire  shot  high  into  the 
air,  and  enormous  tongues  of  flame  five  hundred  feet 
wide  rose  to  a  height  of  one  thousand  feet. 
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An  English  official  in  India  tells  of  a  French  Catfl 
olic  priest  who,  receiving  a  legacy  of  a  few  thousand 
francs,  started  on  a  visit  lo  Europe,  after  long  service 
and  with  most  joyful  anticipations.  He  got  as  farfl 
Tubbulpore,  where  he  found  a  very  needy  church,  to 
which  he  gave  all  his  money,  and  returned  to  his 
field  and  his  work. 


The  Tail  Brook  Coal  Company,  of  Pennsylvania, 
discharges  every  man  in  its  employ  who  is  known  to 
use  intoxicating  drinks.  Since  this  rule  went  into 
effect,  in  1882,  over  three  hundred  have  been  am 
charged,  the  fatalities  in  its  mines  and  on  its  railroads 
have  decreased  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  employees  are 
saving  money. 


F00N  Frcvkl*  Soup. 

Foe's  Freckle  Soap  infallible  remedy  for  freckles. 
J  no.  Foe,  London.  Kept  by  WakeleeA  Co.,  Occi- 
dental Hotel,  and  other  first-class  chemists. 


— A  NEW  LITHOGRAPH  Ol-  "  S.\X  FKANC1SCO  fll 
1849"  has  recently  been  prepared  from  the  old  onef 
made  from  Henry  Firk's  sketch.  It  differs  from  the! 
old  one  by  the  addition  of  sixteen  houses,  several  im- 
portant correction's,  and  the  fact  that  the  houses,! 
ships,  streets,  etc.,  are  all  numbered  in  reference  tol 
an  explanatory  table  inscribed  beneath  the  picture.! 
It  is  a  work  of  considerable  historical  value,  one! 
which  will  arouse  pleasant  memories  in  the  old  and  I 
surprise  the  young  at  the  great  strides  our  city  has! 
taken  since  1849.  Published  and  for  sale  by  Max| 
Burkart,  Washington  street;  price$t.5o. 
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—  Miss  Marie   C.    Hyde  returns  i-rom  hi 
East  Sept.  isl,  prepared  to  continue  her  classes  in! 
music.     Address,  730  Geary  St. 


—  The  sailing  date  01   steamer   San  Pdib\ 
has  been  changed  from  Saturday,  August  21st, 
Wednesday,  the  25th. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


A  BLOODHOUND'S   RECOLLECTIONS. 

By  Bill  Nye. 

a  poor  Siberian   bloodhound,   of  American 
nt.     I  am  an  old  actor  in  an   "  Uncle  Tom's 
company,  and   I  am  very  much  in  the  sere 
yellow  leaf. 

am  an  actor  of  the  old  school,  and  it  pains  me  to 

people  come  in  out  of  the  cornfield  and  gag  a  part 

hey  do  nowadays.     I  have  been  taught  to  study  a 

It  carefully  and  bring  out  everything  in  it      That  is 

way  I  learned  to  act     To  be  true  to  nature  is  my 

by.     la  my  enthusiasm   I  have  several  times  fed 

:lf  with  fragments  of  Eliza's  baby,  and  got  my- 

disliked  for  that  reason  ;  but  that  is  better  than  to 

short  of  the  part  and  to  underplay  it. 

'hat  is  where  I  disagree  with   the  gentleman  who 

C=pt:     fs  the  jackass  in  our  company.     He  believes  in  a 

n,  dignified  stage  presence,  and  counts  on  that 

>•    ost  solely;  while  I  am  in  favor  of  an  enthusiastic 

''itaj     rpretation  of  my   part,  regardless  of  dignity  and 

'$m     tures. 

belong  to  a  family  of  actors.  We  extend  back  as 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  We  love  the  generous 
>roval  of  the  public,  and  we  thrive  on  applause, 
bound  upon  the  stage  with  a  deep-chested  bark, 
.  eat  a  portion  of  Eliza's  borrowed  child,  is  meat 
.  drink  to  me.  For  twenty  years  1  have  been  on 
stage,  playing  one-night  stands  and  watching 
le  Eva  as  she  passes  gently  up  the  flume.  Twenty 
irs  I  have  seen  Mr.  St.  Clair  climb  into  a  $2  death- 
i  with  his  boots  on,  and  die  a  painless  death  on  a 
all  salary. 

,ife  is  indeed  but  a  span.  How  short  a  time  it 
ms  since  I  joined  the  company — a  mere  pup. 
en  1  was  full  of  hope.  I  also  had  a  full  set  of 
th.  Now  my  front  teeth  are  artificial,  and  I  can 
[  read  fine  print. 

have  seen  the  world,  and  I  have  found  out  also 
i   hollow   it   is.     I   have  been   levied  on   by  the 
riff,  and  I  have  walked  many  a  weary  mile  with 
long,   red,   Siberian  tongue   hanging  out  in  the 
ltle  air  of  spring.     I  have  learned  to  distrust  man- 
id,  and  to  rely  upon  nothing  mundane. 
Dne  thing  I  desire  to  say  in  this  little  diary  so  that 
<i    case  I  should  die  suddenly  in  a  railroad   accident 
public,  and  my  generous  patrons  especially,  may 
ow  the  truth.     It  is  this :  I  am  not  what  I  seem  ! 
ive  a  dual  life !     My  stage  appearance  and  my  true 
me  life  are  entirely  and  distinctly  separate  and  dis- 
lilar  in  every  way. 

At  heart  I  am  not  fierce.  I  do  not  care  for  warm 
)od  three  times  a  day.  If  I  could  be  assured  one 
;tangular  meal  of  cold  corn-beef,  with  mashed  po- 
.oes  on  the  side,  I  would  enter  into  a  recognizance 
ver  to  kill  and  eat  another  human  being. 
I  have  been  constantly  misunderstood  and  misap- 
ehended  by  the  public  because  my  stage  manner 
s  been  haughty  and  hungry.  This  effect  has  been 
ightened,  also,  by  the  fact  that  the  manager  has 
mpelled  me  to  weir  a  muzzle  during  the  day.  I 
1  not  wear  a  muzzle  at  all  when  I  am  at  home.  I 
I  not  need  it.  I  can  get  along  for  weeks  without  a 
uzzle. 

I  shall  soon  leave  the  stage,  however;  my  voice  is 
iling  me,  and  I  can  not  walk  ten  miles  to  a  one- 
ght  stand  in  time  for  rehearsal  as  1  once  could, 
'hen  my  voice  is  gone  it  will  be  all  up  with  me.  No 
te  wants  a  bloodhound  with  a  cracked  voice. 
1  can  see  the  gentleman  who  plays  the  jackass  in 
tr  company  is  going  to  hold  out  much  longer  than 
can,  because  he  has  saved  himself.  He  has  taken 
e  easily  and  thrown  less  fervor  and  enthusiasm  into 
s  part  than  I  have  For  a  while  he  wanted  to  play 
L  Clair,  so  that  he  could  have  a  bed  to  retire  into 
sr':    uring  one  act. 

I  never  saw  a  gentleman  who  took  so  much  dra- 
matic ease  as  he  does.  He  has  more  repose  than  any 
:her  person  in  the  profession  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
Gaiated. 

:  I  have  done  much  for  the  play,  but  that  I  did  not 
itend  to  speak  of.  People  who  have  carefully  com- 
ared  "  Uncle  Tom  "  as  it  is  written  with  my  inter- 
relation and  presentation  of  it  will  hardly  recognize 
as  the  same  piece. 

In  my  own  conception,  the  blood-hound  is  made  to 
o  many  pleasantly  ferocious  things  which  the  author 
id  not  introduce.  These  improvements  are  due 
Dlely  to  me.  Among  others  I  might  point  to  the 
ature  of  bringing  out  the  ferocious  brute  on  an  en- 
ore  with  fragments  of  a  colored  child  in  his  mouth. 
"his  never  fails  to  arouse  in  the  audience  a  wild  tu- 
mlt  of  refined  horror. 

Somehow  I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  that  1  have 
.lade  my  last  appearance  on  the  stage.  We  have 
ust  terminated  a  highly  successful  trip  through  the 
Vest,  and  got  home  last  evening  footsore  but  proud 
,nd  happy. 

Our  manager  wants  us  to  go  with  him  to  Europe 
text  season,  but  I  shall  not  make  the  journey.  I 
hall  send  a  water-spaniel  in  my  place.  He  has  a 
;ood  voice,  and  he  is  a  belter  salt-water  pedestrian 
han  I  am. — hoston  Globe. 


The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Dana  declares  that  the  most 
lifncult  subject  for  a  newspaper  reporter  to  handle 
veil  is  a  big  fire.  It  has,  he  says,  so  many  varied 
ind  varying  aspects  ;  its  cause  must  often  be  ascer- 
ained  from  lips  that  are  panic-stricken  ;  its  immedi- 
ite  and  remote  consequences  must  be  noted  ;  the 
:ompaniesin  which  the  burned  property  was  insured, 
he  amounts  of  the  several  policies,  and  the  extent  of 
he  damage  to  owners  and  tenants,  must  be  learned 
sromptly  and  accurately,  although  most  of  the  suffer- 
ers are  loth  to  imparl  such  information,  because  the 
lext  morning  they  may  wish  to  revise  their  estimates. 
Particularly  when  the  fire  occurs  at  night,  and  must 
se  reported  at  once,  is  the  task  a  difficult  one.  No 
jood  city  editor  would  "kill"  good  descriptive  mat- 
;er  about  a  big  fire.  Mr.  Dana's  last  experience  in 
reporting  such  an  event  was  in  Bleecker  Street,  in 
1847,  when  ten  or  twelve  buildings  were  burned. 


English  School  Board  education  continues  to  yield 
J  curious  results.  The  latest  is  this  :  In  answer  to  the 
(question  put  by  the  diocesan  inspector,  "Describe 
i  some  of  the  effects  of  the  proceedings  under  Queen 
I  Mary,"  the  glib  answer  was  reeled  off:  "  Many  of 
I  the  bishops  were  deprived  of  their  sees."  One  of 
I  the  managers,  however,  cross-examined  the  children 
on  the  above  answer,  and  asked  the  meaning  of  the 
'  statement.  After  a  long  pause,  one  boy  put  up  his 
!  hand,  and  said  :  "  Had  their  eyes  put  out." 


It  is  curious  as  well  as  interesting  to  observe  the 
influence  which  the  Shakespearean  drama  has  exer- 
cised upon  the  lyric  stage.  About  a  dozen  of  the 
principal  plays  have  already  furnished  libretti  for  as 
many  leading  musical  composers.  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet  "  has  been  set  to  music  by  Gounod,  by  Bellini 
under  the  name  of  "  I  Capuletti,"  and  by  the  Mar- 
quis d'lvry  under  the  title  of  "The  Lovers  of  Ver- 
ona." Mendelssohn  ha?  written  music  to  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  and  Weber  has  put  it  in 
the  form  of  an  opera,  calliag  it  "Oberon,"  and  that, 
too,  when  suffering  the  agonies  of  sickness  and 
poverty,  writing  for  bread.  Ambrose  Thomas  has 
written  "  Hamlet";  and  Camille  St.  Saens  has  re- 
cently produced  with  great  success,  in  Paris,  "  Henry 
VIII."  "Richard  III."  has  been  set  to  music  by 
Salvyre.  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  by  Nico- 
lai,  and  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  by  Goetz,  are 
popular  operas  in  Germany.  Rossini's  "  Otello  "  is 
a  standard  work  ;  and  the  tale  of  the  Moor  has  also 
inspired  Verdi,  who,  hesides  "  Macbeth,"  has  just 
completed  "  Iago,"  a  grand  opera  of  which  reports 
are  enthusiastic.  He  probably  selected  "  Iago  "  for 
the  title  from  the  fact  that  Rossini  had  already  ap- 
propriated Othello,  and  not  because  the  villain  is 
made  the  central  figure.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  an 
appropriate  name,  and  the  selei  tion  does  not  seem 
to  be  as  strong  as  if  the  title  role  had  been  given  to 
Desdemona,  whose  fate  furnishes  the  motive  of  the 
dramatic  action.  There  is  another  and  more  potent 
reason  why  the  title  r61e  should  have  been  given  to 
Desdemona.  Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged 
genius  of  Verdi  for  dramatic  composition,  such  an 
opera  could  not  succeed  without  a  dramatic  soprano 
of  the  first  class,  and  artists  of  that  rank  are  not  likely 
to  put  an  opera  on  their  repertory  in  which  the  title 
role  is  given  to  a  secondary  male  character. 


Royal  «'.  IB.  Corsets. 

No  corsets  ever  brought  to  America  give  such  uni- 
versal satisfaction  as  the  Royal  C.  B.  Be  sure  to  ex- 
amine them  at  Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and 
744  Market  Street,  before  trying  any  others. 


—  Senator  Stanford  has  sent  to  the  Ger- 
man  Land  and  Cattle  Co.  a  quantity  of  seeds  for 
distribution,  which  will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  to 
any  one  applying  Cor  them.  Address,  "German 
Land  and  Cattle  Co.,"  123  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


Champagne. 

To  show  the  extraordinary  prices  people  are  will- 
ing to  give  for  Champagne,  it  may  be  stated  that  at 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  sale,  on  Monday,  2d  inst. , 
Pommery  Sec,  '74.  realized  from  150  to  160  shillings; 
and  at  a  sale  at  Christie's,  on  the  9th  inst.,  the  same 
wine  was  sold  at  170  shillings  per  dozen,  or  25  shil- 
lings more  than  any  other  brand  of  the  same  vintage. 
Since  Pommery  Sec  has  become  the  protege  of  H.  R. 
H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  craze  for  this  brand  has 
increased  among  the  select  circles  of  society. — Lon 
don  Daily  ~ 


PET 

CIGARETTES 

ARE   THE   BEST! 


CJICJARETTE  Smoker*,  who  nre  willing  to  pay  11  llitle  more  tban  the  price  charged  lor 
the  ordluury  trade  Cigarette*),  will  flntl  the  l'ET  <  It:  4KETTES  superior  to  all  others.  They 
are  made  from  the  most  delicately  flavored  and  highest  cost  (.old  Lear  grown  In  llrglnln. 
and  are  absolutely  without  adulteration  or  drugs. 

ALLE\  &  GINTER,  manufacturers,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


FOE'S 

FOE'S 
FOE'S 


FRECKLE  SOAP 


Infallible  Berne*  J  T-r 
fr'reekles.  J  no.  Foe*  Lon- 
don; M'ukelce  A  Co..  8. 
LP.,  and  nil  DlHt-ChM! 
chemists. 


YSER  SODA 


effervesces   like 

<  11  diimi.m:.  . 

FAMILIES    M  IVI  ll.ll. 

152  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic  gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  Ayers  Sarsaparilla  never  REFOREequaled 
its  present  daily  record  of  marvelous  cures  and  im- 
mense sales. 


VISIT 


Wiu.  G.  Badger 
Agent  for  Hallet  &  Davis  &  Co. 's  Pianos,  removed  to 
17  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


—  Peekskill    (N.   Y.)    Military    Academy. 
Major  W.  Verbeck,  Principal. 


—  Ladies!  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  is  a  superior 
and  economical  dressing.  It  has  become  an  indis- 
pensable article  for  the  toilet. 


SheetMusic,  iocts.;  catalogue  free ;  215  Dupont. 


Our  Book  Department.  We  desire  our  friends  always  to 
feel  at  home  in  our  store,  and  to  amuse  and  interest  them- 
selves scanning  our  Books  and  Magazines.  Mr.  H.  R. 
Coleman  (formerly  at  Bancroft's),  Manager  Book  Depart- 
ment. 

ROBERTS 

10     POST     STREET, 

Masonic  Temple.        San  Francisco.        Telephone  5008. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 
Open  daily  from  9  A.  M.  to  11  P.  m. 


THE    LATEST    ENGLISH   SUCCESS! 


GOLDEN  BELT  CIGARETTES! 

MILLIONS  SOLD  IN  LONDON  DAILY! 

GOLDEN  BELT  CIGARETTES! 

Are  the  best,  and  not  adulterated.    That  is  why 

GOLDEN  BELT  CIGARETTES! 

Outsell  all  others.    One  trial  will  convince  you. 

GOLDEN  BELT  CICARETTES! 

These  Cigarettes  are  manufactured  by  BLACKWELL'S  DURHAM 
TOBACCO  COMPANY,  at  Durham.  North  Carolina,  from  Tobacco  grown 
in  the  so-called  Golden  Belt  of  that  State.    Hence  the  name, 

GOLDEN  BELT  CIGARETTES! 


REPUBLICANS 


At  the  Republican  Primary  Election,  to  be  held  August 
14,  1866,  you  can,  if  you  so  desire,  make  up  tickets  in  your 
several  Assembly  Districts  and  in  each  precinct,  containing 
the  names  of  your  candidates  for  delegates  to  the  several 
conventions,  as  apportioned  to  the  several  districts  and  pre- 
cincts. 

The  tickets  will  be  of  uniform  size,  say  five  inches  wide 
and  twelve  inches  long,  and  printed  as  follows: 

KEPI  IELM  AN    PBIHAJRY  ELECTION. 

Assembly  District  No 

Precinct  No. 

Names  of  Candidates. 

1.  For  Delegate  to  the  State  Convention  at  Large. 

2.  For  Delegate  to  the  State  Convention. 

3.  For  Delegate  to  the  State  Convention. 

4.  For  Delegate  to  the  State  Convention. 

5.  For  Delegate  to  the  State  Convention. 

6.  For  Delegate  to  the  State  Convention. 

7.  For  Delegate  to  the  State  Convention. 

8.  For  Delegate  to  the  State  Convention. 

9.  For  Member  of  the  County  Committee. 

10.  For  Member  of  the  County  Committee. 

11.  For  Member  of  the  County  Committee. 

12.  For  Delegate  to  the  Legislativeand  Judicial  Convention. 

13.  For  Delegate  to  the  Municipal  Convention. 

Republicans  who  shall  determine  to  make  precinct  nomi- 
nations of  candidates  for  the  Legislative  and  Judicial  Con- 
ventions can  have  tickets  printed  at  419,  '09,  and  532  Clay 
Street,  and  other  Republican  printing  offices,  where  blank 
ballots  will  be  ready  to  supply  all  demands. 

The  primary  elections  will  decide  the  selec- 
tion of  the  candidates  to  be  supported  at  the 
general  election  in  November.  ItcpnbUcans, 
after  the  closing  of  the  prlnmry  polls  on  the 
14th  of  August,  you  will  have  no  choice  other 
thau  to  vote  for  the  nominees  of  the  conven- 
tions or  disfranchisement.  Tnlted  action  at 
the  primary  by  Republicans  In  each  precinct 
will  secure  both  Conventions,  and  conse- 
quently an  honest  and  economical  City  Gov- 
ernment ami  an  incorruptible  and  unpnr- 
chasable  Legislature  and  Jndiciary. 

The  vital  interests  involved  in  the  Republican  primary 
election  on  the  14th  day  of  August  should  arouse  all  true 
Republicans  who  value  the  right  of  self-government  and  re- 
publican institutions  to  immediate  and  energetic  action. 

All  who  are  true  friends  and  lovers  of  republican  govern- 
ment must  remember  that  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty."     Who  would  be  free  himself  must  strike  the  blow. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE,  Chairman. 
L.  L.  BAKER,  FRED.  CASTLE, 

H.  L.  DODGE,  W.  T.  DIMOND, 

CHARLES  GOODALL,  L.  D.  LATIMER. 

E.  NEWHALL,  JOHN  NIGHTINGALE, 

M.  H.  HECHT,  Secretary. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  held  July  22,  1886,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  The  re-registration  of  voters  of  this  city  and 
county  can  not  be  completed  before  the  14th  of  August, 
1866;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  in  conformity  with  the  Primary  Election 
Law  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  at  the  Republican 
primary  election  on  the  14th  day  of  August  in  any  precinct 
thereof,  unless  his  name  shall  be  found  enrolled  on  the  reg- 
ister  of  voters  of  the  precinct  in  which  he  claims  the  right 
to  vote ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  no  qualified  Republican  voter  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  lost  his  vote  in  the  precinct  in  the  register 
of  which  his  name  shall  be  found  enrolled  until  he  has  gained 
the  right  to  vote  in  another  precinct  by  re- registration. 

Resolved,  That  in  addition  to  the  Police  Force  of  the 
city  and  county  a  Secret  Detective  Force  be  employed  to 
guard  the  polls  at  each  precinct  during  the  progre^-  of  the 
Republican  primary  election  on  the  14th  day  of  August ; 
and 

Resolved,  That  a  reward  of  $100  will  be  paid  by  this 
committee  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any  person  or 
persons  guilty  of  the  crime  of  illegal  and  fraudulent  voting. 

By  order  of  the  Committee. 

M.   H.   HECHT,   Secretary. 


NEW  FOR  THE  LADIES. 


In  the  New  Ikepnrlmcnt  for  Ladle*  at  UK. 
1  .Old  i:  AS.  »I8  POST  STBEET,  arc  (he  Uncut 
Turkish,  Kusslan,  and  Medicated  Italh*  In 
the  city. 


Koyal  €.  IS.  Corsets. 

All  ladies  .vho  wear  the  famous  Royal  C.  B.  Cor- 
sets pronounce  them  the  finest,  cheapest,  and  best 
corsets  ever  imported  to  this  country.  Freud's  Sons 
of  Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market 
Street,  are  the  sole  wholesale  and  retail  agents  for 
America. 


TULARE  COLONY 


Only  One  Hundred  more  of  the  Twenty-acre 
Tracts  will  be  sold  at  $250.  when  the  price  will 
be  advanced  to  $300.  $50  down.  $10  per 
month,  without  interest. 


om:  ruol  SIMl  ACKES  SOLD  IN  SIX  DAYS.       The  best   I'm II.  Vine,  aud   Alfalfa   land  In  Ihc  Stale:   situated  In  Ihc  Artesian  Well  Hell.  In 
Tulare  County,  where  abnudance  or  Water  enn  be  bad  Troni  artesian  wells  and  running  streams,  nil  for  the  boring  and  currying  over  land. 

APPLY  TO  PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  BUREAU,  AND  WALTER  TURNBULL,  618  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


WE   LEAD!      OTHERS   FOLLOW!! 


Sit  fbr  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

1. 1 -limit  Agent,  '.'!>  P"»t  Street. 


Chicago    A.amirc'sr: 

WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &    CO. 


!M    HI4  IIIGVN  4VEMTJE.  CHICAGO. 


r 


-1 


TYPE-WRITING  MACHINE, 

The  latest  improved  and  most  rapid  Type-Writing  Machine. 
Lt  stands  at  the  head.  Send  for  circulars,  price  list,  and 
book  of  testimonials  to  the  Estate  of  SAMUEL  HILL, 
Pacific  Coast  Agent,  634  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


VIRGINIA  TWIST 

Plug  Smoking  Tobacco 

lithe  Flneit  on  Earth, 
J.  1.  DRIHIHGTJSl,  3oli  Agent,  S,  F. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 

FineTAILORING. 


J.  S.  HAND  has  just  returned  from  New  York,  where 
he  has  made  arrangements  to  be  supplied  with  all  the  latest 
NOVELTIES  in  Woolens,  direct  from  the  MANUFACT- 
U  RERS.  These  goods  will  be  made  up  30  per  cent,  less 
than  the  same  quality  of  goods  were  ever  made  in  this  city. 

£3F  Call  and  see  my  goods  ana  prices. 


J.  S.  HAND, 


::i  1  KEARNY  STREET,  EAST  SIOE. 

Four  doors  from  the  Chronicle  office, 
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CHAS.  S.  EATON,  CEN'L  AGENT,  735  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 

iirnnimr  0  1  nnm  niimn 

«•  *r   FACTORY  COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  Si  F.   ft  °» 

n LnnnLnrxDmr  lifliTrtr 


PIANOS 


PIANOS 

ALSO 

SOLD   FROM 

FACTORY. 


KIMBALL'S  SATIN  STRAIGHT  CUT  CIGARETTES 

People  ot  refined  tastes  who  desire  exceptionally 
tine  Cigarettes  should   use  only  our  Straight 
Cut,  put  up  in  satin  packets  and  boxes  of 
10s.  ar 


30s,  50s.  and    100s. 


14  First  Prize  Medals. 


WM.  S.  kllll! ALL  <t  CO. 


STORAGE 

^^  J.   M.   IIIIM 


lor  Furniture,  Pianos, 

antl  oilier  goods. 
Advances  made. 
HI'E.  JSB  Market  slm-l. 


1114.  \SI     ttMlUTMENT   OF 


BURR 

BEDS 

I'nr  Hiilr   by   the 

iti  Kit  rou>i\<;  m;i>  CO. 

ntitkt.r  HTiti.i.T,  k.  v. 


KNABE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that   the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.     Music  Department.  A.  L.  I".:t  licroll  A  Co. 

114  Dupoul  street,  Sole  Agents. 


JOHN  W.  GARMANY, 

Tim  Ucutlcnicn's  OutUtter      I  INI;  TAlXORINCi  AND  FURNISHING  GOODS,  '-''►  KEARNY  STREET, 

SAN  I'KiMflSCO.        V.  IB.—  Tlie  Tailoring    Department    lias  jusl  been  opened  vi  iili  entire  \KW 
STOCK  of  Imported  Worsteds  and  Suitings  of  latent  patterns. 


RBHlNttTOVl 
•1  LNDARD 

TYPE  WRITER 


Awn 


■ 


I 

:  i 

tar.   CCWIektou 
•v  t  .... 

■ 


fflaiQCefe  <|rateS  Tenders  andirons 

$Te\u  ant)  Special  Designs; 


Ja^ed ;  €n  cacuor  i  c 
O  pen  fire-place  T™™,^  especially. 

WwAONTAMa.aGG 

309.311.313.315*317  Market  sr. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST. 


«*■•  \'oi- 


Such  has  been  the  success  attending  our  clubbing  Us 
during  the  last  six  months,  that  we  have  decided  to  increa* 
it  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  We  have  made  arrange 
ments  with  Harper  &  Brothers,  the  leading  publishing  houa 
of  the  United  States,  by  which  we  offer  their  publicatio 
in  conjunction  with  the  Argonaut  on  very  favorable  tern 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

With  the  June  number  was  begun  the  Sevcnty-Thi 
Volume  of  "  Harper's  Magazine."  It  is  the  leading  ill 
trated  magazine  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  best  novels 
the  most  famous  novelists — such  as  Thackeray,  Dicket 
Bulwer,  and  others — have  appeared  in  its  pages,  ant 
keeps  up  its  old  reputation. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 

"Harper's  Weekly  "  is  an  illustrated  record  of  and 
men tary  upon  the  events  of  the  times.     It  treats  of 
topic,  Political,  Historical,  Literary,  and  Scientific,  which 
ol  current  interest,  and  gives  the  finest  illustrations  that  ( 
be  obtained  from  every  available  source,  original  or  foreij 

HARPER'S   RAZAR. 

"  Harper's  Bazar"  (published  weekly)  has  no  equal  as  a0|| 
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Mr.  William  Higgins  and  Colonel  James  Gannon  have 
been  largely  occupied  at  their  headquarters,  the  "  Mint  Sa- 
loon," in  Commercial  Street,  during  the  past  two  weeks,  in 
arranging  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  Republican 
State  Convention  at  Los  Angeles,  for  the  Municipal  Conven- 
tion of  San  Francisco,  and  for  the  choice  of  a  County  Com- 
mittee for  the  management  of  party  affairs.  The  primary 
election  of  last  Saturday  resulted  satisfactorily  to  Mr.  Hig- 
gins and  Colonel  Gannon,  and  delegates  have  been  chosen 
the  most  of  whom  are  acceptable  to  these  gentlemen.  Too 
much  praise  can  not  be  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Higgins  and 
Colonel  Gannon  for  the  untiring  energy  with  which  they  have 
devoted  themselves  to  this  business,  and  to  the  success  which 
has  attended  their  efforts.  Their  labors  have  been  rendered 
more  arduous  and  difficult  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  at  the 
beginning,  there  was  exhibited  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
certain  Republicans  to  interfere  with  and  disturb  their  pro- 
gramme. This  feeling  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  certain 
gentlemen  who  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  leaders  in  the 
party  was  carried  to  the  point  of  endeavoring  to  have  some 


voice  themselves  in  the  choice  of  delegates,  and  in  more  than 
one  locality  Republicans  endeavored  to  meet  and  express 
their  opinions,  and  in  several  instances  efforts  were  made  to 
nominate  tickets  without  consulting  Mr.  Higgins  and  Colonel 
Gannon,  and  even  in  opposition  to  their  expressed  wishes. 
For  a  time  this  opposition  seemed  formidable,  and  it  required 
great  efforts  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Higgins  and  Colonel  Gannon 
to  suppress  what  at  one  time  seemed  to  threaten  a  general 
revolt,  and  there  was  great  activity  at  the  headquarters  of 
these  gentlemen,  at  the  "  Mint  Saloon,"  on  Commercial 
Street.  It  was,  happily,  suppressed,  and  the  rebellion 
crushed  before  it  had  gained  sufficient  headway  to  seriously 
alarm  Mr.  Higgins  and  Colonel  Gannon,  or  require  them  to 
make  any  new  promises,  or  enter  into  any  new  combinations, 
or  pay  out  any  considerable  amount  of  money  for  additional 
assistance  at  the  polls  on  the  day  of  election.  Not  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  false  voting  took  place  on  Satur- 
day, not  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  quarreling  occurred 
at  the  polls,  and  the  day  passed  over  quietly,  leaving  an  un- 
questioned victory  with  Mr.  Higgins  and  Colonel  Gannon. 
These  gentlemen  have  chosen  for  as  a  delegation  to  Los  An- 
geles which  is  charged  with  expressing  their  wishes  in  refer- 
ence to  the  choice  of  Republican  candidates  for  Governor 
and  other  State  offices.  They  have  also  given  to  the  party 
a  Municipal  Convention,  which  will  designate  what  names 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Republican  party  as  their  choice  for 
Mayor  and  other  important  places  of  municipal  trust.  In 
order  to  relieve  Republicans  of  any  further  responsibility  in 
the  direction  of  party  control,  Mr.  Higgins  and  Colonel  Gan- 
non have  chosen  a  County  Committee  upon  which  they  can 
repose  entire  confidence  in  the  direction  of  party  manage- 
ment ;  also,  a  Legislative  Convention,  which  will  select  the 
persons  who  may  be  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  en- 
acting laws  for  the  governance  of  our  State.  When  the  time 
arrives  they  will  set  the  same  machinery  in  motion  from 
the  "Mint  Saloon,"  on  Commercial  Street,  and  we  shall 
be  provided  with  such  a  judicial  ticket  as  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Higgins  and  Colonel  Gannon  may  be  safely  en- 
trusted with  the  interpretation  of  our  laws.  Thus  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  happy  position  of  having  our  political  and 
party  affairs  arranged  for  us  by  two  gentlemen  of  prominent 
position  in  the  community,  whose  large  experience  in  such 
matters  entitles  them  to  the  fullest  confidence  and  relieves 
our  business  community  from  any  necessity  of  sacrificing 
its  valuable  time  in  looking  after  such  unimportant  details 
as  the  choice  of  officials,  the  enactment,  interpretation, 
and  enforcement  of  the  laws,  the  protection  of  property, 
and  the  preservation  of  order.  We  can  not  be  too  grateful 
to  Mr.  Higgins  and  Colonel  Gannon  for  their  disinterested 
and  patriotic  service,  and  especially  do  they  challenge 
our  admiration  when  we  reflect  that  their  patriotism  has 
been  engrafted  upon  our  Constitution  from  a  foreign  source. 
We  are  informed — for  we  possess  but  indirect  opportuni- 
ties of  information  from  the  '"Mint  Saloon"  on  Commercial  ! 
Street — the  choice  of  Mr.  Higgins  and  Colonel  Gannon  for  j 
Governor  will  be  Brigadier- General  Dimond,  of  the  commis-  , 
sion  house  of  Williams,  Dimond  &  Co.,  a  firm  doing  busi-  | 
ness  in  San  Francisco,  acting  as  agents  for  the  Pacific  Mail  ' 
Steamship  Company.  As  we  understand,  the  balance  of 
the  ticket  has  not  yet  been  arranged,  but  will  be  adjusted 
by  Mr.  Higgins  and  Colonel  Gannon  upon  a  strictly  com- 
mercial basis  as  soon  as  those  delegates  from  the  country 
who  are  willing  to  do  business  shall  present  themselves 
at  the  "Mint  Saloon"  on  Commercial  street.  We  were, 
ourselves  solicitous  of  attending  the  State  Convention,  and 
our  name  was  presented  by  some  of  the  neighbors  among 
whom  we  have  lived  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years.  So  upright  and  honorable  had  been  our  political 
career,  so  truly  loyal  had  we  ever  been  to  the  Republican 
party,  we  had  hoped  our  long  and  faithful  service  would 
have  commended  us  to  Mr.  Higgins  and  Colonel  Gannon 
for  a  place  upon  the  ticket  which  they  had  kindly  provided 
for  the  district  in  which  we  lived,  but  some  unfortunate  dif-  j 
ferences  of  opinion  entertained  by  us  in  reference  to  the  au-  j 
thority  of  his  holiness,  the  Pope  of  Rome,  to  interfere  in  our  ! 
civil  affairs,  and  of  his  clergy  to  take  part  in  our  political  con- 
cerns, which  opinions  we  had,  perhaps,  somewhat  incau- 
tiously permitted  to  escape  us,  had,  it  now  appears,  aroused  a  | 
sentiment  of  hostility  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  Higgins  and  Colonel 


Gannon  that  prompted  them  to  disregard  claims  that,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  not  have  been  without  force. 
We  do  not  reproach  them  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  they  sided  with  their  countrymen,  the  Irish 
and  co-religionists  of  Rome,  and  perhaps  honestly  believed 
that  it  was  better  policy  to  retain  the  allegiance  of  the  Pope's 
political  Irish  than  that  of  Americans,  who,  howsoever 
badly  treated,  have  no  other  place  to  go.  We  can  not  re- 
proach ourselves  for  any  intentional  neglect  of  Mr.  Higgins 
and  Colonel  Gannon,  nor  any  purpose  to  place  ourselves  in 
opposition  to  their  programme,  for  we  called  at  the  "Mint 
Saloon,"  on  Commercial  street,  and  were  courteously  accorded 
an  interview  with  Colonel  Gannon,  and  permitted  to  leave  a 
letter  for  Mr.  Higgins  with  the  bar-keeper,  who  very  kindly 
assured  us  that  he  would  present  it  to  Mr.  Higgins  when  he 
came  in.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  ourselves  upon  good  terms  with  the  lead- 
ers of  our  party,  and  to  reestablish  with  it  such  friendly  rela- 
tions as  formerly  existed  between  ourselves  and  its  working 
rank  and  file.  We  could,  we  think,  have  explained  to  Mr. 
Higgins  and  Colonel  Gannon  that  in  the  expression  of  Amer- 
ican sentiments  in  the  oration  delivered  by  us  on  the  fifth  of 
July  we  intended  no  disrepect  to  our  adopted  Irish  fellow- 
citizens,  and  that  in  our  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  American- 
born  citizens  we  only  ask  for  them  such  share  of  control  in 
political  affairs  and  such  participation  in  the  emoluments  and 
honors  of  office  as  may  meet  the  approval  of  Mr.  Higgins 
and  Colonel  Gannon,  and  such  other  of  the  Pope's  Irish  as 
may  be  charged  with  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Republican  party.  We  are,  however,  kindly  assured  that  a 
proxy  may  be  obtained,  and  that  we  will  be  allowed  to  visit 
Los  Angeles  and  have  a  voice  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
convention,  if  we  will  consent  to  act  a  modest  part,  and  not 
endeavor  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  its  proceedings  by  any 
reference  to  our  American  opinions.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  Mr.  Higgins  and  his  friend  Colonel  Gannon 
could  not  have  reestablished  the  friendly  relations  that 
formerly  existed  between  themselves  and  Richard  Chute, 
Esq.  Could  this  reconciliation  be  effected,  the  Republican 
party  would  be  fully  reunited,  and  all  its  differences  be  thor- 
oughly and  harmoniously  adjusted,  so  that  primary  elections, 
State  and  county  conventions,  nominations  for  State  and 
municipal  offices,  could  all  be  arranged  at  the  "  Mint  Saloon," 
on  Commercial  Street,  avoiding  the  expense  and  annoyance 
necessarily  attending  the  divisions  and  dissensions  that  oc- 
cur among  party  leaders.  We  would  venture  to  express  the 
hope  that  even  now  it  is  not  too  late  for  Mr.  Higgins,  Colonel 
Gannon,  and  Richard  Chute,  Esq.,  to  close  up  this  gap  in  the 
party  ranks,  and  on  election  day  present  an  united  party 
against  Mr.  Christopher  Buckley  and  Mr.  Samuel  Rainey. 


We  do  not  find  ourselves  in  entire  accord  with  two  of  our 
most  valuable  contemporaries,  the  Bulletin  and  the  Chroni- 
cle, upon  the  water  question  ;  nor,  indeed,  in  thorough  uni- 
son of  opinion  with  them  upon  any  question  of  real  public 
importance.  They  have  a  way,  somehow,  of  making  an 
enormous  fuss  over  unimportant  questions,  and  maintaining 
the  most  determined  neutrality  and  silence  upon  matters  of 
real  moment.  They  are  like  earthquakes  or  the  measles — 
when  they  do  break  out  they  break  out  all  over,  and 
shake  themselves  and  the  earth  all  around  them  with 
dreadful  and  determined  earnestness.  The  Bulletin  is  the 
subject  of  our  present  anxiety,  as  it  has  not  been  in  eruption 
for  a  long  time,  till  now,  upon  the  water  question,  it  is  in 
the  most  hysterical  condition.  So  extreme  are  its  convul- 
sions, and  so  severe  the  apparent  strain  upon  its  nerves, 
that  we  fear,  unless  it  receives  immediate  relief,  it  will  lose 
its  faculties  and  its  writers  go  crazy.  The  Chronicle  would 
also  alarm  us  and  we  should  be  anxious  for  it,  except  that,  as 
its  spasms  are  more  frequent  and  never  last  long,  we  feel  en- 
tirely confident  it  will  come  out  all  right  and  smiling.  The 
Bulletin  would  have  been  placed  in  a  less  dangerous  crisis 
except  for  the  complication  of  diseases  in  which  it  unexpect- 
edly finds  itself.  Politics  and  the  primary  elections  have  so 
mixed  themselves  up  in  the  Bulletin's  diseased  imagination 
that  it  finds  itself  altogether  unable  to  keep  them  separate. 
This  journal  undoubtedly  believes  that  Mr.  Haggin  is  a  veri- 
table monster  of  land  and  water  monopoly  ;  that,  in  associa- 
tion with  Senator  Hearst  and  others,  it  is  his  intention  to  be- 
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come  the  owner  of  all  the  most  valuable  lands  and  conveni- 
ent waters  in  the  State;  and  that  they,  with  Mr.  Charles 
Crocker  and  a  limited  number  of  other  unworthy  citizens, 
have  conceived  the  idea  of  "grabbing"— for  this  is  a  favor- 
ite expression — and  "  monopolizing  " — for  this  is  another — 
all  the  lands  of  the  valleys  of  California,  leaving  Lux  &  Mil- 
ler, with  their  innocent  flocks  and  herds,  to  thirst  upon  the 
banks  of  rivers  within  whose  beds  no  water  is  permitted  to 
flow.  When  the  Bulletin  first  began  to  estimate  the  ruinous 
consequences  of  an  attempt  to  spread  the  water  over  the 
land,  under  the  law  of  "appropriation"  and  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  irrigation,"  instead  of  allowing  them  to  be  wasted 
and  unused  under  the  riparian  principle  of  the  English  com- 
mon law,  it  fixed  the  possible  limit  to  this  great  outrage  at 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  On  Monday  evening  these 
alarm  were  extended  to  the  desolating  total  of  one 

thousand  millions,  and  still  the  figures  are  likely  to  grow  to 
more  colossal  proportions.  All  this  is  mere  hysteria,  and  the 
(tars  with  which  this  journal  would  endeavor  to  startle  the 
munity  are  as  unfounded  and  visionary  as  the  fog  that  is 
vaporing  through  the  brains  of  its  writers.  Irrigation  is  not 
a  new  idea  to  the  people  of  California.  Our  valley  commu- 
nities had  become  so  used  to  the  idea  of  taking  unused  wa- 
ters from  the  beds  of  streams,  and  by  means  of  canals  and 
ditches  distributing  them  over  the  land,  that  when  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Lux  &  Miller  vs.  Haggin,  de- 
ciding that  the  rigid  and  inflexible  law  of  riparian  ownership 
as  it  has  grown  up  under  the  common  law  of  England  was 
applicable  to  our  State,  it  struck  terror  to  those  people  whose 
homes,  and  fortunes,  and  life  employments  were  dependent 
upon  the  water  that  for  years  had  been  flowing  across  their 
lands  subject  to  their  use.  This  was  a  disgraceful  decision, 
violating  all  principle  of  reason  or  sense,  and  demonstrating 
that  a  majority  of  our  judges  had  not  the  brains  or  learning 
to  comprehend  the  question  in  its  breadth.  Had  this  tribu- 
nal been  composed  of  great  minds  and  great  lawyers  pos- 
sessed of  broad  learning,  and  not  of  men  with  cranky  brains 
and  impaired  intellect,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  adjusting  the  principles  of  the  English  common  law  to  this 
country.  Under  the  alarm  and  excitement  of  this  most  un- 
expected decision  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  was 
called  by  a  weak-minded  executive,  and  perhaps  under  the 
influence  of  parties  interested  in  extricating  themselves  from 
a  predicament  that  they  thought  involved  their  fortunes. 
The  Legislature  was  called  together  by  itself,  and  it  may  be  a 
question  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  a  governor  with 
more  brains  than  is  claimed  for  Stoneman  by  anybody — even 
those  holding  office  under  him — would  have  been  justified  in 
ignoring  the  petition  presented  to  him  by  ninety  members  of 
the  Senate  and  Lower  House,  and  calling  legislators  together 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  necessity  of  legislative 
action.  Ninety  members  out  of  a  possible  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  asked  the  executive  that  they  might  be  called  together ; 
and  to  this  petition  was  annexed  a  draft  of  laws  proposed  for 
enactment  upon  the  water  proposition.  These  legislators 
had  considered  the  question  of  irrigation  and  water-rights  at 
its  last  regular  session.  It  was  not  to  them  a  new  proposi- 
tion, and  now,  being  in  session,  having  already  cost  the  treas- 
ury more  than  an  hundred  thousand  dollars,  we  do  not  see 
how  they  can  go  back  to  their  constituents  without  legislative 
action.  Even  the  original  bills  have  been  so  modified  that 
if  they  had  any  feature  of  danger  it  has  been  eliminated 
from  them.  The  Assembly  has  passed  one  act — viz.,  repeal- 
ing Section  1422  of  the  Code— that  ought  not  to  be  delayed 
in  the  Senate.  It  never  had  any  business  in  the  Code;  it  is 
there  by  oversight  and  accident,  and  as  everybody  knows  the 
Code  was  finally  passed  through  the  Legislature  without 
reading.  There  are  certain  principles  governing  the  dis- 
tribution of  waters  in  this  State  that  are  recognized  by  every- 
body ;  they  have  become  the  common  law  of  California; 
they  have  been  recognized  by  repeated  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  legal  rights  have  grown  up  under  them  ;  property  has 
changed  hands  under  their  recognition,  and  it  will  be  a  con- 
fession on  the  part  of  our  legislators  of  inability  to  formulate 
such  laws  as  are  demanded,  or  cowardice  that  makes  them 
shrink  from  the  execution  of  duties  which  they  asked  them- 
selves to  meet  in  extra  session  to  perform.  Unless  this 
lature  shall  do  something  more  than  to  draw  its  per 
diem  and  mileage  and  adjourn,  there  will  be  people  unchar- 
itable enough  to  believe  that  it  called  itself  together  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  per  diem  and  mileage.  This  view  of  the 
case  i  1  d   by  the  curious  figures  presented  by  the 

correspondent  of  the  Chronicle,  who  demonstrates  that  by 
hort  sessions,  adjournments  fur  the  Grand  Army, 
for  primary  elections,  and  for  holidays  and  Sundays,  the  As- 
sembly had  only  been  in  session,  up  to  the  time  of  making 
his  computation,  thirty-one  hours  and  forty  minutes,  the 
Senate  twenty-three  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes,  so  that 
members  of  Assembly  have  paid  themselves  $6  S2  an  hour 
and  Senators  $9  22  an  hour  for  the  time  in  which  they  have 
been  in  actual   session.     At   this  rate  of  compensation  den- 

to  abandon  their  occupa- 
tion for  tin  |i  more  lucrative  employment 

of  legislatoi  ,-.,,,,  |awa  of  ad. 

mined  ncccssit)  should  not  be  enacted  at  this  extra  session 
and  we  ran  not   believi   thai   an)  I ttoi    will   increase  his 


reputation  by  simply  acting  as  an  obstructionist  against  a 
system  of  irrigation  which  is  demanded  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  intelligent  men  of  all  parties,  and  which  in  the 
coming  campaign  will  be  an  important  issue. 

At  St.  John's  Church,  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  on 
Sunday,  the  8th  day  of  August,  the  Rev.  Father  Maloney 
said  to  his  congregation  in  a  sermon  preached  by  him: 

"  During  the  past  week  or  two  he  had  been  visiting  the  parishioners 
inquiring  why  it  was  that  the  parochial  schools  were  not  better  attended 
by  the  children  of  the  parish.  In  one  instance  he  called  upon  a  woman 
who  told  him  that  she  would  not  do  as  he  wished-;  that  the  people  had 
been  priest-ridden  long  enough,  and  that  she  would  give  her  children  a 
public  school  education  if  they  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  church  or  a 
Sunday-school.  'Look  at  me,'  shesaid;  'how  many  salt  tears  have  I 
shed  because  I  have  not  had  an  education?'  Father  Maloney  said  he 
hoped  God  would  pity  her.  and  said  he  never  felt  more  like  putting  the 
curse  of  God  on  any  one  in  his  life.  In  conclusion  the  priest  said : 
'Why,  in  the  city  of  Hartlord,  the  city  of  the  bishop,  no  Catholics  are 
allowed  to  receive  absolution  or  communion  who  do  not  send  their 
children  to  the  parochial  schools.  I  am  going  to  the  synod  next  Tues- 
day, as  all  the  priests  are.  and  if  they  feel  as  I  do  on  this  subject  there 
will  not  be  any  one  in  this  parish  who  will  get  absolution  or  be  per- 
mitted to  come  to  the  altar  rail,  if  they  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools." 

Of  course,  this  brutal  determination  of  opposition  to  our 
system  of  free  schools  aroused  the  indignation  of  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  congregation  possessing  the  intelligence  that 
comes  from  education,  and  the  independence  resulting  from 
an  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  priestly  rule.  How 
many  Catholic  mothers  are  there  in  the  United  States  who, 
feeling  their  lack  of  education,  are  endeavoring  to  procure  a 
better  one  for  their  children  r  And  are  these  mothers  to  be 
cursed  and  driven  from  the  altar,  denied  absolution  and  re- 
fused communion,  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  the 
parochial  schools  ?  Shall  this  foreign-born  priest,  this  Irish 
peasant,  educated  at  Maynooth,  who  is  as  ignorant  of  re- 
publican principles  as  a  thistle-feeding  ass,  be  permitted  to 
hurl  the  thunders  of  the  papal  church  against  a  toiling  Irish 
mother,  because  she  has  the  courage  to  say,  in  defense  of 
her  little  ones,  that  "  the  people  have  been  priest-ridden  long 
"enough,  and  that  she  would  give  her  children  a  public 
"school  education,  if  they  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  church 
"  or  Sunday-school  "  ?  Have  not  this  and  all  other  Roman 
Catholic  priests  the  sense  to  know,  and  have  not  all  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops  in  America,  and  General  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman,  and  other  lay-Catholics,  intelligence 
enough  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  realize  that  they 
are  making  war  against  an  institution  that  is  stronger  than 
their  church  and  more  powerful  than  their  organization, 
and  that  the  common-school  system  of  America  is  built  upon 
a  rock,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  can  not  prevail  against  it  ? 
This  Catholic  Irish  mother,  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  is 
only  one  of  a  million  other  Catholic  mothers  in  America  who 
know  that  their  children  can  get  a  better  education  at  the 
public,  non-sectarian,  free  schools  than  they  can  get  from 
priests  and  nuns  at  parochial  schools.  They  know  that 
these  children  are  not  neglected  as  to  their  moral  instruc- 
tions, and  that  the  example  set  them  by  Protestant  and 
Catholic  men  and  women  engaged  in  teaching  in  our  public 
schools  is  as  good  and  pure  as  the  example  of  priests,  and 
monks,  and  holy  fathers.  Among  the  seven  hundred  female 
teachers  in  San  Francisco,  there  are  some  hundreds  of  zeal- 
ous Catholic  women,  for  the  Roman  hierarchy  has  not  yet 
driven  us  tc  draw  the  line  between  these  teachers  and  those 
who  do  not  profess  the  Catholic  faith.  And  shall  the  Rev. 
Father  Maloneys  and  the  Rev.  Father  Kings,  and  other  rev- 
erend zealots  who  are  endeavoring  to  break  down  and  de- 
stroy our  common  schools,  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  parents 
of  children  taught  by  these  women  shall  for  that  reason  be 
denied  the  privileges  of  their  church  and  the  consolations  of 
their  religion  ?  Every  denunciation  of  this  kind,  and  every 
step  in  this  direction,  is  an  insult  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
teachers  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  non-sectarian  edu- 
cation. It  is  time  that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  these 
libelous  priests,  who,  under  the  sham  and  pretext  of  religion, 
are  assaulting  our  free  schools.  Unless  alien-born  priests, 
of  foreign  education,  cease  to  attack  our  school  system,  they 
should  be  prevented  from  pursuing  their  calling.  Their 
license  to  preach  should  be  taken  from  them,  and  they  should 
be  expelled  from  the  country  or  compelled  to  obey  its  laws. 

We  are  informed  that  his  holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.  has 
pronounced  against  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in 
America.  If  we  thought  this  matter,  or  any  proposition  of 
the  kind,  in  any  way  concerned  his  holiness  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  or  that  he  had  any  business  to  interfere  in  the  labor 
affairs  of  America,  we  should  undoubtedly  admit  that  he  had 
pronounced  against  what  we  esteem  a  very  pestiferous  secret 
society.  The  Pope  opposes  all  secret  societies  because  they 
are  secret,  and  because  their  members  take  upon  themselves 
oaths  not  to  divulge  the  purposes  or  acts  of  their  organiza- 
tion, and  this  is  not  comfortable  loan  ecclesiastical  discipline 
which  can  only  bind  the  consciences  of  its  members  by  exact- 
ing at  the  confessional  a  disclosure  of  their  secret  thoughts. 
We  know  of  no  reason  why  in  America  a  labor  society  should 
meet  and  work  in  secret.  There  seems  to  be  no  very  good 
reason  why.  if  legal,  it  may  nut  do  its  business  in  the  open. 
This  act  of  his  papal  holiness  is  another  and  the  last  evi- 

1   >f  ll,e  disposition  of  the  papal  church  to  meddle  in 

affairs  outside  of  its  spiritual  jurisdiction.     Laborers  of  Amer- 


ican birth  and  Protestant  education  will  regard  the  act  asoD> 
of  meddlesome  impertinence.  Roman  Catholics  who  hay 
any  sense  will  look  upon  it  with  the  indifference  with  whic 
they  always  accept  clerical  interference  in  affairs  which  d 
not,  and  ought  not  to,  concern  the  church  or  its  priests.  «| 
did  not  hear  that  the  Pope  endeavored  to  prevent  riots  i 
Catholic  Belgium,  or  that  he  is  very  anxious  to  suppress  oir> 
rages  in  Ireland.  If,  however,  any  Irish  laborer  will  behB 
himself  better,  desist  from  unreasonable  strikes,  and  o 
from  the  cowardly  boycott,  at  the  instigation  of  his  holinj 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  we  shall  not  complain. 

"  Ri  ime,  May  24th.— Monsignor  Renier.  aged  sixtv  years,  a  prelali 
the  Pope's  household,  and  an  eminent  writer  and  preacher  in  the  Al 
ican  Church  ol  St.  Paul,  has  abjured  the   Roman    Catholic   faith 
entered  the  Episcopal  communion." 

There  is   another   monsignor  and    prelate  of  the  Pop! 

household,  by  the  name  of  Capel,  who  it  was  recently  at, 

nounced  had  abjured  the  faith  of  Romanism,  and  gone  o' 

to   the  Church   of   England.     This   is    untrue.     Monsij 

Capel  is  domiciled  in  the  country,  with  a  Protestant  fam 

and  in  this  State.     If  his  admirers  desire  to  know  where 

is,  and  what  sort  of  a  life  he  is  leading,  and  what  he  is 

ing,  they  can  ascertain  by  making  inquiries  of  Mr.  A.  P.  C 

lin,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Sacramento.     Perhaps  a 

his  career  as  a  religious  lecturer  did   not  prove  successfu 

and  he  did  not  succeed  in  securing  the  conversion  to  Rom 

of  any   wealthy   Protestant    widows,  the  Jesuit   fathers,   ii 

whose  pulpits  he  preached,  and  under  whose  patronage  h 

lectured,  have  lost  sight  of  him.     Monsignor  Capel's  addres 

may  be  had  at  the  Argonaut  office. 

The  Fortnightly  Review,  an  English  magazine  of  hi  J 
authority,  contains  an  article  written  by  an  Irishman,  whid 
says: 

' '  My  own  eyes  were  not  fully  opened  to  the  true  character  of  tlj 
Land  League.  I  was  in  London  early  in  1882.  and  some  of  the  doing 
at  the  League  office  in  Bridge  street,  opposite  Westminster  Hall,  maq 
me  uneasy.  It  was  not  till  the  following  year  1  got  hold  of  facts  to  col 
firm  my  suspicions.  Frank  Byrne  was  secretary  to  the  English  branc 
of  the  League;  his  office  was  a  room  opening  out  of  the  office  of  lH 
Irish  Parliamentary  party,  and  Mr.  Parnell  used  this  room  for  his  pr, 
vate  business,  as  being  quieter  than  the  other.  The  knives  with  whic 
the  Pluenix  Park  murders  were  committed  were  bought  with  the  mom 
of  tile  Leaguers.  They  were  Jirst  given  to  a  Fenian  cobbler  to  COM 
them  with  leather  sheaths,  and  from  his  shop  they  were  carried  to  th 
office  of  the  League  by  the  brother  of  tlie  secretary  of  the  Leagui . 
there  they-  lay  until  tliey  were  entrusted  to  the  wife  of  the  secretary  of  th 
League  to  convey  tliem  to  Dublin.  Carey  received  them  from  lit 
hands.  He  knew  her  well,  but  when  confronted  with  her  he  refused  l> 
say  the  word  which  would  have  placed  her  in  the  dock  for  murder.  Th 
day  before  her  arrest  in  London  her  sister-in-law,  Miss  Maggie  Byrne 
was  over  here,  and  took  back  ^200  from  the  treasurer  of  the  League  I 
enable  the  secretary  and  organizers  of  the  League  to  make  good  thei 
escape  to  America.     Egan  himself  bolted  soon  afterward." 

Our  friend  Williams,  of  the  Evening  Post,  has  taught  ou 
friend  Senator  Knight,  of  Santa  Cruz,  to  respect  the  freedon 
of  the  press.  The  lesson  reads  thus  :  When  the  freedom  0 
debate  degenerates  into  the  license  of  callingthe  journalistii 
writer  a  liar  and  blackguard,  the  writer  has  the  right  to  de 
mand  of  the  speaker  an  apology  or  retraction,  and,  in  defaul 
of  promptly  receiving  it,  has  the  privilege  of  flogging  tht 
offender  upon  the  public  streets.  We  take  it  that  the  rult 
works  both  ways,  and  that  whenever  the  journalistic  write 
uses  untruthful  and  vulgar  epithets  against  men  in  publii 
station  or  private  life,  he  may  be  held  accountable  for  thi 
abuse  of  his  privilege. 

The  name  of  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  of  San  Francisco,  presen' 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  will  be  presented  tt 
the  Republican  State  Convention  as  its  candidate  for  Super 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction.  He  was  the  first  master  0 
Lincoln  School,  and  has  had  long  experience,  both  in  teach' 
ing  and  in  executive  management  of  educational  affairs 
His  life  among  us  has  been  long  and  honorable;  he  hat 
capacity,  experience,  and  integrity,  and  would  in  all  respect! 
make  a  faithful,  efficient,  and  serviceable  State  Superin- 
tendent. 

The  nomination  for  Governor  in  the  Democratic  part) 
seems  at  the  present  time  to  lie  between  the  Hon.  A.  J 
Bryant,  once  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Hon.  Wash- 
ington Bartlett,  the  present  Mayor.  Bryant  is  stronger  ir 
the  interior  than  his  opponent.  The  San  Francisco  delega- 
tion will,  it  is  understood,  be  largely  controlled  by  Mr 
Buckley,  who  seems  to  have  acquired  the  management  01 
the  parly  machinery  of  this  county. 

There  is  now  in  session  a  citizens'  nominating  convention, 
holding  its  meetings  at  Pioneer  Hall,  composed  of  something 
like  one  hundred  and  twenty  delegates,  engaged  in  consider- 
ing names  to  be  put  forth  as  candidates  to  fill  the  municipal 
offices  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  This  con- 
vention is  presided  over  by  N.  P.  Cole.  The  personnel  ol 
the  convention  gives  assurance  that  it  is  convened  to  accom- 
plish honest  work  by  honest  methods.  We  see  among  its 
names  some  of  our  best  citizens,  and  we  see  there  enrolled 
the  name  of  no  single  professional  politician.  We  shall  look 
for  its  outcome  with  considerable  interest.  The  people  ol 
this  city  will  welcome  an  honest  municipal  ticket,  though  il 
may  come  from  a  non-partisan  source,  and  will  be  less  anx- 
ious to  know  the  political  antecedents  of  its  candidates  than 
to  know  that  they  are  competent,  honest,  and  available.     Al 
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the  same  time,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  division 
among  respectable  classes  and  union  among  disreputable 
politicians  are  liable  to  produce  disastrous  results. 

The  creditors  of  the  late  Archbishop  Purcell,  of  Cincin-  j 
nati  (who  failed  some  years  ago,  leaving  a  number  of  the 
faithful  to  bewail  the  loss  of  funds  entrusted  to  his  care),  held 
a  meeting  in  Cincinnati  recently,  to  discuss  this  matter. 
They  charge  Archbishop  Elder  with  having  "  wrongfully 
misappropriated  the  funds  of  Archbishop  Purcell's  estate," 
and  then  they  prepared  the  following  petition.  A  motion 
was  carried  that  rive  hundred  copies  of  it  be  printed  for  dis- 
tribution, and  one  be  sent  to  the  Pope,  and  a  sealed  letter 
to  Cardinal  Simeoni,  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  asking  for 
the  removal  of  Archbishop  Elder  from  his  diocese: 

To  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Leo  XIII.,  Pope  of  Rome,  Illustrious 
Father  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  We  approach  you,  with  much 
diffidence  and  due  respect,  to  lay  before  you  this  our  petition  for  the  re- 
moval to  some  more  congenial  sphere  of  usefulness  of  William  Henry 
Elder,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati. 

You  sent  him  here  without  consulting  the  wishes  or  asking  the  advice 
of  the  Catholics  of  this  diocese,  who  are  called  upon  to  pay  him  and  the 
clergymen  acting  under  his  control.  They  are  asked  to  support  the 
church  in  all  its  paraphernalia,  unnecessary  school-houses,  ecclesiastical 
college,  orphan  asylums,  cemeteries,  hospitals,  and  other  expensive  in- 
stitutions, without  having  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  their  own  ecclesias- 
tical rulers.  These  are  sent  to  us  from  Rome  without  the  slightest  ref- 
erence to  the  consent  or  welfare  of  the  people  who  have  to  pay  a  heavy- 
price  for  their  maintenance  in  the  highest  style  of  celestial  dignity. 

To  a  people  educated  in  the  principles  ot  republican  simplicity,  this 
foisting  upon  them  strange  masters,  who  assume  the  highest  role  of  aris- 
tocratic haughtiness  in  dealing  with  their  new  subjects,  is  a  burden  that 
they  will  not  long  submit  to.  Under  the  civil  law  of  this  country  all 
men  are  citizens  and  equal  before  the  civil  code,  and  do  not  like  to  be 
jolted  along  the  pathway  to  Paradise.  Heaven,  that  should  be  the  free 
goal  of  all  starters  for  eternal  bliss,  is  closed  against  us  if  we  refuse  to 
give  our  earnings  to  the  shepherds  you  send  to  fleece  the  flock  of  Christ. 
We  may  assure  Your  Holiness  that  the  gospel  of  plunder  is  preached 
with  greater  assiduity  by  the  holy  men  you  send  to  look  after  the  welfare 
of  our  souls  than  the  gospel  preached  through  the  rocks  and  mountains 
of  India  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  adage  of  "a  bird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush  "  finds  a  true  exemplification  in  the 
avidity  with  which  your  proltgis  in  this  diocese  grasp  the  substance  of 
the  faithful,  and  the  care  with  which  they  sit  around  the  flesh-pots  of 
Mammon.  This  is  a  general  picture  of  the  status  quo,  but  a  more  par- 
ticular drawing  must  be  made  of  Archbishop  Elder,  whose  usefulness  in 
this  vineyard  has  forever  departed. 

i.  As  soon  as  he  came  here  as  coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Purcell  he 
began  to  plot  against  his  superior,  and  since  the  death  of  that  prelate  he 
has  had  his  own  way  in  changing  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  Arch- 
bishop Purcell  swore  in  the  Civil  Court  that  all  his  debts,  amounting  to 
over  54,000,000,  were  diocesan,  and  should  be  paid  by  the  property  of 
the  diocese.  Archbishop  Elder  says  that  the  debts  are  not  diocesan  nor 
of  obligation,  and  shall  not  be  paid  by  the  sale  of  diocesan  properly. 
He  has  gathered  about  him  a  set  of  repudiating  priests,  who  urge  him 
to  repudiate  the  debt. 

2.  He  wrote  to  the  first  assignee,  urging  him  not  to  appeal  the  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  final  adjudication,  but  allow  the  judgment  of 
the  lower  court  to  stand,  which  would  rob  the  creditors  and  turn  over 
to  the  Archbishop  the  diocesan  property. 

3.  He  and  the  other  bishops  of  the  United  States  seized  certain  sums 
subscribed  in  1878  for  the  benefit  of  Archbishop  Purcell's  creditors,  and 
held  these  funds  for  the  past  seven  years.  He  declared  on  several  occa- 
sions that  this  money  is  held  to  buy  in  any  churches  ordered  sold  by  the 
court.  Now  it  becomes  necessary  to  deny  this,  and  he  does  it  through 
the  public  press,  thus  : 

"Cincinnati,  June  12,  1886. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Enquirer: 

"  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  Enquirer  of  Monday,  June 
7th,  containing  the  report  of  a  meeting  of  creditors  of  the  late  .Arch- 
bishop PurcelL 

"  Mention  is  made  there  of  money  collected  in  New  York  by  the  late 
Archbishop.  It  is  stated  that  Archbishop  Elder  claimed  the  money  for 
the  churches,  and  said  it  would  be  applied  to  indemnify  them  in  case 
the  Supreme  Court  should  decide  that  the  church  property  is  liable  for 
the  debts  of  Archbiship  Purcell. 

"I  have  never  made  such  a  claim,  nor  such  an  assertion.  .  .  .  Wher- 
ever it  originated,  it  is  entirely  unfounded. 

"William  Henry  Elder." 

The  above  disclaimer  was  replied  to  next  day,  through  the  same  jour- 
nal, in  the  following  screed  :  "in  the  Enquirer  of  the  26'h  and  28th  of 
November,  1875,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  it,  will  be  found  an 
interview  of  your  correspondent  with  Archbishop  Elder,  then  in  Balti- 
more, attending  the  Council  of  Bishops,  in  which  he  distinctly  states 
that  the  money  collected  in  1879  was  held  in  New  York  to  buy  in  any 
churches  ordered  sold  by  the  court."  That,  however,  was  not  the  first 
intimation  we  had  of  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  funds  then  col- 
lected. 

A  company  of  creditors  had  an  interview  with  the  Archbishop  on 
March  4,  1882,  in  which  the  following  occurred  : 

The  committee  asked  :  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  money 
Archbishop  Purcell  collected  in  New  York  State  and  the  East?" 

Answer  by  Archbishop  Elder : 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  money  was  solicited  to  buy  in  churches  if 
ordered  sold  by  the  court." 

This  statement  was  sworn  to  by  the  committee — Henry  C.  Deters, 
Thomas  J.  Fay,  and  B.  Wenning — before  John  L.  Bogardus,  a  notary. 

That  the  money  was  not  solicited  or  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  in  churches  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  no  litigation  had  been 
begun  at  the  time  the  money  was  collected,  and  from  the  other  fact  that 
Bishop  Elder  had  forwarded  to  Archbishop  Purcell  what  he  had  col- 
lected under  the  call  in  the  diocese  of  Natchez,  where  he  presided. 
The  matter  was  an  afterthought  of  the  Bishop's,  who  withheld  the  funds 
subscribed  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  creditors.  Neither  the 
trustees  of  the  fund  nor  others  cognizant  of  the  facts  could,  since  1879, 
be  induced  to  tell  how  much  the  fund  was,  nor  what  it  was  held  for, 
until  Archbishop  Elder  disclosed  the  purpose  on  the  occasions  men- 
tioned above.  To  deny  that  he  ever  said  so  may  be  a  part  of  the  secret 
history  of  the  fund,  as  the  close-mouthed  trustees  evidently  do  not  wish 
to  take  the  public  into  their  confidence.  If  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
fund  and  concealing  the  amount  be  not  as  stated  by  Archbishop  Elder, 
what  in  Uie  name  of  goodness  is  it  held  for?  In  the  matter  of  veracity 
an  Archbishop  has  no  immunity  above  that  of  other  citizens  who  re- 
ported his  words  at  Baltimore,  and  those  reputable  men  who  swore  to 
them  at  Cincinnati.  For  people  who  wish  to  equivocate  and  deny,  a 
long  memory  is  essential. 

Here  is  our  Archbishop  caught  in  a  direct  untruth  by  a  gentleman, 
who  quotes  history  to  confound  him.  The  fact  that  the  funds  are  yet 
withheld  goes  to  confirm  the  first  statement  of  the  Archbishop,  while 
his  denial  contradicts  a  flagrant  falsehood.  In  a  letter  signed  William 
Henry  Elder,  Coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Purcell,  and  published  in  the 
Commercial  before  the  death  of  Archbishop,  occurs  the  following : 
"The  bishops  who  assembled  in  New  York  in  May,  1870,  had  made 
this  appeal  and  appointed  a  committee  to  receive  contributions,  etc." 
At  that  meeting  a  letter  was  read  from  Cardinal  Simeoni,  thanking  the 
Catholics  for  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati.  The 
bishops  then  opened  subscription  lists  in  the  diocese  to  receive  contri- 
butions. 

The  above  from  Archbishop  Elder  himself  gives  the  lie  direct  to  any 
statement  that  the  funds  collected  in  that  year  were  for  the  purchase  of 
churches,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  in  aid  of  the  venerable  Arch 
bishop  to  help  him  pay  his  creditors,  as  expressed  by  Cardinal  Simeoni. 
The  assignment  was  made  in  March,  1879,  and  forty-two  bishops  met 
.n  New  York  in  May,  before  any  litigation  whatever  commenced  or 
there  was  a  word  about  selling  churches,  and  agreed  to  collect,  as  sug- 


gested by  Cardinal  Simeoni.  The  funds  thus  collected  over  the  United 
States  have  been  diverted  from  the  purpose  designated,  and  if  bishops 
be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  they  have  committed  a  crime 
against  the  paupers  made  by  the  church,  for  which  they  should  be  pun- 
ished. The  original  wrong  of  appropriating  money  deposited  for  safe- 
keeping to  ecclesiastical  uses,  as  sworn  to  by  Archbishop  Purcell,  and 
failing  to  repay  that  money,  did  not  give  half  the  scandal  that  the  efforts 
of  Archbishop  Elder  and  his  repudiating  priests  have  given  in  their  ef- 
forts to  che*t  the  creditors  out  of  their  just  claims  by  hiring  lawyers,  at 
the  expense  ol  the  diocese,  to  fight  thetu  in  courts  of  law,  and  subsidize 
canonists  to  construe  moral  theology  and  canon  law  to  suit  the  designs 
of  these  immoral  pickpockets. 

Archbishop  Elder  claims  that  the  property  recorded  in  the  name  of 
Archbishop  Purcell  was  in  trust,  and  must  be  turned  over  to  him.  but 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  money  deposited  by  the  creditors  of  John 
B.  Purcell  was  in  trust  also,  and  should  be  paid  back  to  the  depositors. 
That  money  was  put  into  churches  and  church  property,  which,  under 
the  construction  put  upon  canon  law  in  this  case,  can  not  be  sold  to 
pay  it  back.  The  property  purchased  and  improved  with  depositors' 
money,  without  their  consent,  is  said  by  canon  law  to  belong  to  God, 
and  God  is  not  bound  to  pay  debts. 

The  God  of  Elder  and  his  canonists  must  be  a  relative  of  the  deity 
who  stole  the  cattle  of  Admetus,  "which  Apollo,  another  of  the  Olympian 
deities,  so  badly  herded.  He  is  fit  to  preside  over  the  tricks  of  Elder 
and  the  bishops,  who  hold  for  seven  years  the  public  offerings  made  in 
aid  of  Archbishop  Purcell  and  his  unhappy  creditors. 

We  are  told  by  the  canonists,  who  oppose  the  payment  of  a  church  debt, 
that  the  humblest  Catholic  in  the  church  can  address  his  complaints  to 
your  Holiness,  with  an  assurance  of  a  speedy  hearing  and  just  decision ; 
hence  do  we  address  you  now. 

We  are  not  oblivious,  however,  that  within  the  last  seven  years  we 
addressed  the  Holy  See  on  three  different  occasions,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  were  not  honored  with  a  reply.  Doubtless,  our  complaints 
never  reached  your  Holiness.  They  must  have  been  seized  by  some  of 
the  brigands  of  the  Holy  City,  your  ferocious-looking  Swiss  Guards,  or 
perhaps  one  of  the  five  hundred  lackeys  who  minister  to  your  daily 
wants. 

We  pray  you,  Holy  Father,  if  this  petition  ever  reaches  you,  that  you 
will  cast  your  infallible  eye  over  its  contents,  and  deign  to  grant  its 
prayer.  The  lying  holy  tricks  and  open  efforts  at  swindling  of  your  rep- 
resentatives here  have  created  a  very  bad  impression  among  our  citizens, 
and  have  driven  thousands  of  souls  from  the  church  and  the  sacraments. 

People  in  this  country  reason  from  cause  to  effect  and  back  from  ef- 
fect to  cause.  Those  not  raised  in  the  casuistry  of  moral  theology  and 
canon  law,  and  who  are  denied  the  gift  of  infallibility  to  guide  them, 
conclude  that  a  man  who  steal's  another's  purse  or  good  name  is  not  fit 
to  administer  sacraments,  and  they  will  have  none  of  them  at  his  hand. 
Besides,  Most  Holy  Father,  you  will  recollect  that  he  is  not  native  or 
to  the  manor  born;  that  we  know  nothing  of  bis  antecedents,  and  what 
we  know  of  his  recent  actions  warrants  us  in  asking  his  recall.  We 
were  not  consulted  as  to  his  coming,  and  are  under  no  obligations  to 
let  him  stay.  He  claims  a  right  divine  to  rule  us,  but,  as  he  never  ex- 
hibited his  celestial  commissions,  we  doubt  his  claim  and  deny  his  au- 
thority. You,  Holy  Father,  are  saddled  with  the  blame  of  sending 
him  here,  unasked  for,  and  we  beseech  you  to  wipe  the  stain  off  your 
brow  by  ordering  him  to  some  remote  pastorate,  where  there  are  no 
newspapers  to  expose  his  weaknesses  nor  committees  to  draw  out  con- 
tradictions from  the  lips  of  your  subordinate,  and  we,  as  in  duty  bound, 
shall  ever  pray  for  the  long  life  and  happiness  of  our  Holy  Father,  the 
Supreme  Pontiff,  the  Vicegerent  of  the  Lord. 

The  Committee  of  Creditors. 

Address  all  communications  to  D.  B.  English,  Attorney-at-law,  Sec- 
retary of  Archbishop  Purcell's  Creditors,  Southeast  corner  Sixth  and 
Vine,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A  CARD. 

In  reply  to  an  hundred  letters,  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
from  political  and  personal  friends  and  strangers,  some  ex- 
pressing regret  that  I  was  not  chosen  as  delegate  to  the  State 
convention,  some  tendering  me  "  proxies,"  and  all  assuming 
that  I  would  be  at  Los  Angeles  and  take  part  in  the  party 
councils,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  shall  not  visit  Los  Angeles 
during  the  week  in  which  the  convention  is  held.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  every  Republican  State  Convention  since 
1856.  In  the  earlier  and  better  days  of  the  party  to  be- 
come a  delegate  was  not  a  difficult  matter ;  and  to  this 
struggle  I  have  always  been  equal,  and  in  it  always  success- 
ful. I  have  represented  many  counties,  for  when  I  have  been 
unable  to  overcome  the  banditti  at  my  own  gate,  I  have  been 
invited  to  sit  with  delegations  from  the  interior.  When,  un- 
der the  club  system,  my  neighbors  were  permitted  to  choose 
delegates  without  resort  to  primary  elections,  I  succeeded  with- 
out serious  contests  in  going  to  State  conventions  from  the 
precinct  in  which  I  have  lived  since  1S52.  When  the  primary 
system  was  restored,  it  again  gave  the  bosses  a  power  with 
which  I  could  not  contend.  In  this  last  struggle  I  was  car- 
ried off  my  feet  by  influences  that  I  can  not  hope  to  success- 
fully resist,  and  by  methods  that  I  may  not  allow  myself  and 
my  friends  to  resort  to.  Citizens  engaged  in  legitimate  oc- 
cupations that  demand  all  their  time  are  but  ill  prepared 
to  engage  in  primary  contests  with  professional  politicians, 
whose  only  occupation  is  the  management  of  party  affairs. 
The  boss  commands  a  standing  army,  the  members  of  which 
are  ever  ready  at  word  of  command  to  do  his  bidding.  The 
citizen  is  but  a  member  of  an  unorganized  band  of  volun- 
teers, which  can  not  be  mobilized  except  in  time  of  danger. 
Until  I  am  willing  to  purchase  votes  ;  until  I  can  conciliate 
the  dealers  in  gin  and  beer;  until  I  make  confession  and  re- 
ceive absolution  and  forgiveness  of  my  political  sins  from 
the  papal  hierarchy;  until  I  am  willing  to  become  the  slave 
of  some  rich  man  seeking  nomination  at  the  hands  of  a  State 
convention,  or  some  politician  seeking  the  opportunity  to 
plunder  the  community;  until  I  am  willing  to  forego  the  liberty 
of  speech  and  freedom  to  write,  and  until  I  am  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  Pope's  Irish  have  a  better  right  to  exercise 
political  control  in  American  affairs  than  the  men  born  upon 
American  soil — I  am  convinced  that  time  spent  and  strength 
expended  by  me  in  a  direction  requiring  popular  support  are 
wasted.  In  thus  being  retired  from  any  voice  in  Republi- 
can conventions,  I  need  not  necessarily  feel  that  I  am  not  a 
Republican  ;  and,  though  I  may  not  cast  a  vote  at  Los  Ange- 
les, I  may  still  be  heard,  and  by  a  large  constituency  of  bet- 
ter men  than  myself,  who  are  never  permitted  the  exercise 
of  any  other  privilege  than  that  of  voting  for  such  men  as  are 
named  for  them  by  the  professional  politicians.  Had  I  been 
elected  to  the  Republican  State  Convention  at  Los  Angeles, 
I  should  have  voted  for  John  F.  Swift  as  the  candidate  of  the 


party  for  Governor.  I  should  not  have  paid  out  an; 
nor  made  any  bargains  for  him.  I  should  have  said 
of  my  associate  delegates  who  were  there  with  an  honest 
sire  to  secure  the  best  and  best  qualified  man  for  the  place, 
that  I  had  known  Mr  Swift  during  all  his  life  of  manhood  and 
mine,  and  that  in  my  opinion  there  was  no  gentleman  in  the 
Republican  party  more  available  as  a  candidate,  or  in  event 
of  election  better  equipped  than  he  for  the  discharge  of  of- 
ficial duties.  Perhaps  I  can  say  this  from  my  library  with 
as  much  effect  in  print  as  it  would  be  entitled  to  receive  if 
uttered  in  the  heat  of  passionate  debate  in  a  partisan  con- 
vention. Other  men  will  be  entitled  to  their  opinions  con- 
cerning the  qualifications  and  claims  of  other  candidates, 
and  when  they  have  acted  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  consider 
their  actions  and  to  weigh  their  motives  with  perhaps  a 
somewhat  greater  freedom,  and  be  allowed  a  somewhat 
greater  independence  of  political  action  than  I  would  have 
had  I  been  permitted  to  remain  within  the  party  lines  and 
continued  a  member  of  the  party  councils.  In  leaving  the 
main  body  of  the  Republican  army  here  at  the  forks  of 
the  road,  we  who  are  American,  and  who  are  still  permitted 
to  love  our  country  which  we  have  but  little  voice  in  govern- 
ing, propose  to  keep  the  old  column  still  in  sight ;  to  allow  it 
to  retain  all  the  mercenaries  and  adventurers  who  follow  it 
for  loot  and  plunder  of  the  battle-field.  We  shall  hope  for  a 
time  to  be  permitted  to  cooperate  with  it,  and  when  we  hear 
its  guns  echoing  along  its  battle-line,  and  know  that  an  en- 
gagement is  going  on,  we  will — if  allowed — take  part  in  it 
and  fight  once  more  under  its  leaders,  though  not  of  our 
choice ;  and  if  victory  come  back  to  the  party,  we  will  ask  to 
divide  none  of  its  emoluments  and  share  none  of  its  honors. 

F.  M.  P. 

Traversing  a  portion  of  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
cently in  midwinter,  after  surmounting  a  steep  hill  by  means 
of  a  rocky  and  zigzag  road,  a  correspondent  found  a  well- 
wooded  valley  on  the  opposite  slope,  in  which  a  small  clear- 
ing was  visible.  A  deep  snow  covered  the  earth,  and  the 
branches  of  pine  and  hemlock  were  bent  with  its  weight. 
Rising  out  of  the  centre  of  the  field,  with  a  background  of 
the  densest  forest,  was  a  tall  rlame  singularly  out  of  keeping 
with  the  bleak  surroundings.  The  air  was  very  still,  and  the 
flame  scarcely  bent  from  the  perpendicular,  although  sway* 
ing  slightly  at  times  and  varying  in  height.  At  its  highest  it 
was  level  with  a  young  pine  near  by,  whose  slender  top  was 
probably  twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  Stopping  to  exam- 
ine it,  a  low,  sullen,  surf-like  roar  proceeding  from  the  flame 
was  heard,  and  observation  showed  that  the  snow  within  a 
circular  space  fully  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter  had  been 
melted  by  the  heat.  It  was  a  strange  scene  to  encounter  in 
the  woods.  The  tall  flame,  rising  apparently  from  the  earth  ; 
the  dark  pines  in  the  background,  laden  with  new-fallen 
snow;  the  glare  of  the  light  upon  the  white  field,  and  the 
utter  absence  of  human  habitations,  formed  a  scene  at  once 
desolate,  beautiful,  and  impressive.  The  gathering  shades 
of  night  added  a  wild  and  fantastic  element,  and  it  required 
no  great  stretch  of  fancy  to  see  wood-nymphs  and  sprites 
dancing  in  the  spectral  light.  In  the  Dark  Ages  such  a  flame 
would  have  been  invested  with  supernatural  attributes.  To 
a  Pennsylvanian  such  scenes  are  not  uncommon.  It  was 
simply  a  deserted  petroleum  well,  and  doubtless  some  way- 
farer had  lighted  the  gas  escaping  from  it.  Such  beacons 
are  plentiful,  although  seldom  met  with  in  so  wild  a  locality. 
Along  the  Alleghany  River  and  its  tributaries,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Ohio,  at  Murrysville,  in  Washington  County, 
and  in  various  portions  of  Eastern  Ohio,  such  flames  have 
become  a  familiar  sight.  Certain  portions  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg are  illuminated  every  night  by  these  magnificent  gas- 
lights, which  at  times  turn  night  into  day. 


New  Yorkers  who  travel  by  rail  daily  to  and  from  the  sub- 
urbs divert  the  tedium  in  various  ways :  sometimes  with  whist, 
generally  with  newspapers,  occasionally  with  conversation. 
One  of' them  was  seen  the  other  morning  playing  chess  all 
by  himself  while  the  cars  were  making  forty  miles  an  hour. 
He  held  in  his  left  hand  a  book  containing  chess  problems, 
and  a  small  cardboard  on  which  were  marked  the  black  and 
white  squares.  The  chessmen  were  small  pieces  of  paper, 
on  which  representations  of  kings,  queens,  castles,  and  so  on, 
were  printed.  Following  the  order  of  the  moves  given  in  the 
book,  he  played  the  game  by  changing  the  positions  of  the 
pieces  of  paper,  each  square  having  below  it  a  slit  into  which 
the  piece  of  paper  could  be  thrust,  and  firmly  held,  no  matter 
how  much  the  car  shook.     Meantime  he  smoked  a  cigar. 

Mrs.  Cleveland's  marriage  certificate  is  thus  described  by 
the  Washington  Critic:  "  Mrs.  Cleveland's  marriage  cer- 
tificate will,  when  it  is  finished,  be  a  very  interesting  docu- 
ment. It  rests  on  a  bed  of  blue  velvet,  in  an  alligator  port- 
folio about  twelve  inches  long  and  eight  inches  wide.  In 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  certificate  is  a  very  pretty 
picture  of  the  White  House,  drawn  by  Mr.  O.  L.  Pruden, 
the  President's  assistant  secretary.  The  certificate  issued  by 
Dr.  Sunderland  in  the  portfolio  is  now  being  sent  around  to 
all  who  were  at  the  wedding,  that  they  may  sign  it  as  wit- 
nesses. Several  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  the 
members  of  their  families  who  saw  the  wedding,  have  already 
signed." 

The  luxury  of  reading  in  bed  has  hitherto  been  attended 
by  no  small  or  insignificant  degree  of  danger.  But  the  risk 
is  nightly  disregarded  by  hundreds,  and  nightly  also  some 
victim  or  victims  reap  the  reward  of  their  temerity— the  fire 
fiend  claims  his  own.  Should,  however,  the  experiment 
about  to  be  tried  at  Turin  prove  successful,  the  danger  re- 
ferred to  will  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. It  is  thought  possible  to  produce  a  daily  newspaper 
(a  nightly  one  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  appropriate 
— the  Midnight  Mail,  to  wit),  printed  in  luminous  ink,  so  that 
its  contents  may  be  perused  without  the  aid  of  artificial  il- 
lumination. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


PAUPER    ALLEY. 

B?  Edward  S.  Spring. 

That  portion  of  Leidesdorff  Street  between  California 
and  Pine  streets  is  commonly  known  as  "  Pauper  Alley." 
How  it  received  that  expressive  name  was  as  follows  :  One 
day,  about  twelve  years  ago,  George  M.  Pinney,  who  was  an 
active  manipulator  of  wild-cat  mining  schemes  as  well  as  the 
funds  of  the  government,  met  Charles  Noyes,  then  stock 
editor  of  the  Chronicle,  in  the  little  thoroughfare,  and  re- 
marked :  "  What  a  lot  of  poverty-stricken  people  there  are 
in  this  street,"  omitting  to  say  that  some  of  his  own  opera- 
lions  in  stocks  had  contributed  to  bring  about  this  unfortu- 
nate state  of  affairs.  "  They  call  this  street  by  the  wrong 
name,"  he  added  ;  "  it  should  be  known  as  Pauper  Alley." 
Noyes  seized  the  idea,  and  the  next  morning  the  Chron- 
icle rang  in  "Pauper  Alley"  several  times  in  its  stock 
article.  The  other  newspapers  took  it  up,  and  from  that 
lime  to  this  the  street  has  had  no  other  name  with  the  stock- 
dealing  public.  It  has  been  well  named,  for  Pauper  Alley 
is  the  last  ditch  of  the  unsuccessful  mining-stock  speculator. 
Within  its  narrow  confines,  and  in  its  many  saloons  and 
dives,  each  one  of  which  is  supplied  with  a  telegraphic  indi- 
cator of  the  prices  of  stocks  at  the  San  Francisco  Exchange, 
are  daily  congregated  broken-down  operators  and  former 
merchants  and  tradesmen  who  have  been  ruined  through  per- 
sistent speculation  in  stocks,  and  who,  moth-like,  still  flit 
about  the  candle  at  which  they  were  singed.  Some  of  them 
ue  without  a  cent,  and  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  charity 
of  friends  or  chance  acquaintantances  for  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Ragged  and  miserable,  they  aimlessly  drag  their  way 
into  Pauper  Alley,  day  after  day,  to  stand  vacantly  watching 
the  slock  quotations  which  are  chalked  upon  the  blackboards 
in  the  bar-rooms.  From  some  of  these  people  ambition  has 
wholly  gone.  Even  if  opportunities  for  making  a  profitable 
turn  should  arise  they  have  not  the  will  nor  the  wherewithal 
to  grasp  them.  Occasionally  a  big,  strapping  fellow,  with 
broad-brimmed  hat,  woolen  shirt,  and  trousers  tucked  in  his 
boots,  is  to  been  seen  idling  his  time  around  the  indicators  in 
Pauper  Alley.  He  is  either  a  miner  or  a  farm-laborer,  who 
has  lost  in  stocks  the  savings  from  a  year's  toil,  on  his  visit 
to  the  city,  and  is  hanging  around  hoping  to  get  even  in  some 
way.  But,  unlike  the  broken-down  merchants,  bankers,  and 
tradesmen  whom  he  jostles,  he  won't  stay  long,  but  will  be 
back  at  the  mine  or  the  farm  in  a  few  days,  to  accumulate 
money  for  another  whack  at  the  "  durned  things."  Such  a 
man  could  not  live  by  his  wits  for  a  day.  But  he  has  two 
strong  arms,  and  he  knows  that  he  has  never  been  out  of  a 
job  when  he  was  willing  to  work.  He  bears  his  losses  bet- 
ter than  any  of  them.  No  brooding  over  misfortunes  for 
him.  When  he  is  broke  he  gives  one  good  and  hearty 
"  cuss  "  at  the  manipulators  of  the  market,  and  "  lights  out." 
There  is  no  better  chance  to  study  human  nature  than 
around  the  indicators  in  Pauper  Alley.  Each  one  has  its 
own  little  group  of  regular  habitues,  but  when  an  excitement 
conies  in  the  market,  the  crowd  increases  rapidly,  and  thins 
out  just  as  rapidly  when  the  attraction  is  gone.  Some  one 
individual  is  sure  to  assert  a  proprieloiship  over  the  indi- 
cator. He  acts  as  "  caller "  for  the  little  assemblage,  and 
his  word  is  law.  As  fast  as  the  sales  and  the  quotations  are 
printed  upon  the  tapes  he  calls  them  off  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
they  are  promptly  checked  upon  a  large  blackboard  by  some 
other  person  who  regularly  attends  to  that  duty.  In  some 
of  the  saloons  a  small  sum  of  money  is  paid  to  the  "  caller  " 
and  his  assistant,  and  in  others  the  privilege  of  taking  an 
occasional  drink  and  attacking  the  free  lunch  which  is  regu- 
larly spread  at  noon  compose  all  the  emoluments.  The  indi- 
cators are  placed  in  the  saloons  to  attract  a  crowd  there, 
and  the  crowd  is  expected  to  patronize  the  bar  as  frequently 
as  possible.  Hints  and  more  forcible  reminders  of  this  are 
given  by  some  of  the  "callers"  when  business  becomes  slack. 
The  "chalker,"  as  he  who  presides  at  the  blackboard  is 
called,  often  displays  great  skill  by  correctly  marking  the 
prices  of  several  stocks  in  advance.  If  these  prices  should 
prove  to  be  accurate,  when  they  are  reached  on  the  tape, 
he  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  great  judgment  by  all  the  new 
'  umers  in  the  crowd,  and  the  remark,  "  He  must  be  in  with 
the  manipulators,"  is  likely  to  be  heard.  Any  blunder,  how- 
ever, subjects  him  to  the  jeers  of  all  the  old  habitues.  Some 
of  the  "  callers "  at  the  indicators  have  a  habit  of  accom- 
panying the  reading  of  the  quotations  with  a  running  fire  of 
remarks  something  like  these:  "  Ophir — one  hundred  at  a 
dollar;  seven  hundred  at  ninety-five  cents.  The  stock  is 
weak.  It's  going  to  be  assessed  two  bits  before  long.  Was 
a  good  sale  the  other  day  at  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Mexican — 
six  hundred  at  fifty-five  cents.  That's  fifty  cents  too  much 
for  it.  Gould  iV  Curry — two  hundred  at  ninety-five  cents. 
The  mine's  a  dead  failure  on  the  lower  levels.  Best  & 
Belcher— one  hundred  at  a  dollar.  Smith,  1  told  you  that 
stock  was  a  good  sell  yesterday.  Con.  Virginia — eleven 
hundred  at  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Lord,  how  that  stock  holds. 
The:  public  can't  be  buying  it  in  such  a  weak  market.  Sav- 
age—a  thousand  at  two-fifteen.  Deal's  over.  My,  how 
they  strapped  the  street.  Hale  &  Norcross— fifty  at  a  dol- 
lar. The  stocks  plentiful  among  the  brokers.  Wonder  if 
Archie  is  still  watchin'  her!  Bodie !  Hello!  Bodie's  up. 
Five  hundred  at  three-seventy  ;  nine  hundred  at  four,  and 
utcen  hundred  at  four-twenty.  Guess  John  Kelly  is 
getting  up  another  deal  for  the  boys.  Peerless-forty  cents. 
Ain't  worth  a  bit  an  acre.  Patronize  the  bar,  gentlemen," 
and  so  on. 

Each  indicator  also  has  its  oracle,  who  is  liberal  with  his 
prophecies,  false  and  otherwise,  about  the  market.  Listen  to 
him  :  "  Alta  is  going  up  to  a  dollar.  Then  she'll  break  back 
to  sixty  cents.  Then  they'll  put  her  up  to  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter.  Then  they'll  ease  her  off  to  eighty  cents,  and  then 
she'll  go  straight  up  to  live  dollars,  Chollai  is  the  best  buy 
on  the  list.  The  whole  market  was  smashed  to  get  Chollar 
down  where  she  now  is.  They  took  in  all  the  margin  stock 
on  the  break,  you'll  sec  some  fun  in  (hose  Gold  Hill  stocks. 
Morrow  has  'em  well  concentrated.  That  was  a  '  wash,' that 
sale  of  Jacket  at  a  dollar.  I  know  a  man  who  has  had  an 
order  in  to  buy  it  at  a  dollar-ten,  for  three  days  and  hasn't 
got  a  share.  You'll  see  the  biggest  market  this  fall  that 
we've  had  for  three  years."  Each  one  has  his  own  theory 
about  the  tui>ts  and  turns  of  the  market, and  holds  to  it  with 
death-like  tenacity.     Listen  to  one  of  them:  "The  whole  sit- 


uation depends  upon  the  bonanza  firm  getting  control  of  the 
Sutro  Tunnel.  You  won't  see  any  big  market  until  they've 
got  it.  They  don't  want  to  pay  the  tunnel  folks  that  dollar  a 
ton  royalty  on  the  ore.  There's  five  or  six  big  ore-bodies  that 
they  know  of  in  the  Comstock,  and  they  won't  show  'em  up 
until  they  get  the  tunnel."  This  theory  always  was  a  favorite 
one  on  the  street.  Regularly  every  six  months  for  a  period 
of  many  years  it  used  to  crop  out  in  all  its  sameness.  An- 
other person  will  tell  you  that  there  will  be  a  big  fight  be- 
tween Markay  and  Fair,  who  are  at  loggerheads,  over  the 
Senatorship  in  Nevada,  and  that  both  will  make  a  big  deal 
in  some  of  the  stocks  in  order  to  enrich  their  constituents, 
who  are  to  be  given  timely  pointers  to  buy  at  low  prices. 
Each  of  these  Pauper  Alley  oracles,  be  it  observed,  has  his 
favorite  mine,  which  contains  a  hidden  body  of  ore  which  is 
to  be  shown  up  at  the  right  time,  and  which  will  send  the 
shares  into  the  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  as  few  of  them  agree 
as  to  the  locality  of  this  supposititious  ore  body,  there  is  not  a 
mine  on  the  Comstock  lode  which  does  not  in  their  united 
opinions  contain  the  big  bonanza.  While  these  dreamers 
have  gone  on  from  year  to  year  talking  and  thinking  them- 
selves into  these  peculiar  beliefs,  foot  after  foot  of  the  Com- 
stock ledge  has  been  carefully  explored,  until  there  is  very 
little  ground  remaining,  from  the  surface  down  to  the  great 
depth  of  3,200  feet,  that  has  not  been  honeycombed  with 
drifts,  cross-cuts,  and  winzes.  Since  the  great  chimney  of 
ore  was  found  in  Consolidated  Virginia  and  California,  be- 
tween the  1450  and  1750  levels,  nothing  has  been  encoun- 
tered to  justify  much  of  an  excitement  in  the  stock  market, 
although  there  have  been  some  very  marked  upheavals,  based 
upon  slender  prospects,  or  caused  by  fictitious  means.  Far 
from  concealing  bodies  of  ore,  those  who  managed  the  mines 
appear  to  have  done  much  to  make  assessment-payers  be- 
lieve that  something  valuable  existed  in  the  depths,  when  in 
reality  it  did  not.  There  has  been  a  gradual  suspension  of 
work  in  the  lower  levels,  until  only  three  or  four  mines  are 
now  in  operation  below  the  1640,  or  Sutro  Tunnel  level. 
The  miners  have  been  slowly  retracing  their  steps  toward  the 
surface,  exploring  small  areas  of  ground  which  were  un- 
opened in  the  early  days,  but  finding  nothing  that  would  more 
than  pay  for  the  milling.  Pauper  Alley  has  not  been  alone 
in  its  belief  about  hidden  bonanzas.  This  belief  has  been 
shared  by  the  habitues  of  the  more  pretentious  but  not  far 
removed  Pine  Street,  and,  doubtless,  it  will  never  be  eradi- 
cated so  long  as  the  Comstock  mines  are  worked  or  their 
shares  possess  any  market  value. 

I  have  written  of  Pauper  Alley  as  the  last  ditch  of  the  un- 
successful speculator.  1  could  name  at  least  ten  people  who 
are  daily  to  be  found  there  in  utter  poverty,  who  were  for- 
merly well-known  millionaires,  and  scores  of  others  who 
have  been  worth  well  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  have  now  to  almost  beg  their  way.  The  most 
melancholy  wreck  I  ever  saw  stranded  there  was  old  Doctor 
Tovvnsend,  since  deceased.  It  is  hardly  more  than  fifteen 
years  ago  that  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  physical  manhood,  possessed  of  a  fortune  of 
several  millions  of  dollars,  made  through  brilliant  operations 
in  the  Comstocks  and  outside  mines.  None  of  the  present 
coterie  of  millionaires  had  finer  horses,  carriages,  residences, 
and  other  costly  surroundings  than  he.  The  last  time  I  saw 
him  was  in  Pauper  Alley,  two  or  three  years  ago.  He  wa^ 
limping  painfully  toward  one  of  the  gin-mills  to  spend  a 
dime  which  he  had  wheedled  out  of  some  old  time  acquaint- 
ance. Dressed  in  a  ragged  suit  of  black,  splashed  with  the 
mud  of  some  gutter  in  which  he  had  spent  the  night,  with 
bare  feet  showing  through  his  broken  shoes  ;  hair  and  beard 
matted  and  filthy,  face  unwashed,  blear-eyed,  his  once  mas- 
sive form  bent  and  shaking  with  delirium,  he  slowly  stooped 
on  the  threshhold  to  pick  up  the  cast-away  stump  of  a  cigar, 
which  lay  there.  It  was  a  pitiful  spectacle  and  one  never 
to  be  forgotten.  He  was  reduced  even  below  the  level  of 
some  of  the  human  wrecks  made  in  many  of  his  stock  deals, 
and  who  still  survived  him.' 

The  back  door  of  the  Pacific  Stock  Exchange  opens  into 
Pauper  Alley,  and  it  is  only  a  short  trip  over  to  the  San 
Francisco  Stock  Exchange,  in  Pine  Street.  Between  these 
two  institutions  another  class  of  people — belonging,  how- 
ever, to  the  alley — is  met  with.  These  are  the  "  runners," 
who  run  from  one  board  to  the  other,  striving  to  make  the 
difference  which  almost  always  occurs  between  the  prices  of 
stocks  at  the  two  institutions.  One  can  readily  tell  whether 
there  has  been  a  marked  change  for  the  better  or  worse  in 
the  market,  by  the  speed  with  which  these  "runners"  flit 
from  board  to  board.  If  Hale  &  Norcross  suddenly  declines 
twenty  cents  per  share  at  the  San  Francisco  Board,  there  is 
a  break-neck  race  among  them  for  the  Pacific  Board  room, 
where  they  expect  to  entrap  some  dealer  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  decline  into  buying  the  stock  at  higher  prices.  If  any  of 
them  is  so  fortunate  as  to  effect  a  sale,  he  rushes  back  to  the 
San  Francisco  Board-room,  and  buys  in  the  stock  at  the  de- 
cline, and  pockets  the  difference  in  the  prices,  less  the  com- 
missions. Some  of  the  "  runners  "  in  these  degenerate  days 
of  stock  dealing  will  trade  upon  a  difference  of  two  and  a 
half  cents  per  share  in  the  prices  of  the  two  boards,  giving 
two  cents  to  the  broker  at  either  end,  and  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  half  cent,  besides  assuming  all  risk  of  losing 
money.  To  encourage  trading  among  these  small  dealers, 
the  brokers,  in  dull  times,  often  allow  them  to  buy  and  sell  a 
thousand  or  more  dollars'  worth  of  stocks,  with  as  little  as 
ten  dollars  up  for  a  margin.  All  differences  either  way  are 
generally  settled  for  the  day  at  nightfall,  or  on  the  noon  of 
the  day  following.  As  a  class,  the  "  runners  "  are  honorable, 
for  credit  is  everything  to  them  ;  but  now  and  then  a  black 
sheep  will  gel  into  the  flock,  or  a  sudden  twist  in  the  market 
will  put  them  into  debt  with  their  brokers.  They  are  neces- 
sarily young  and  active  fellows,  some  of  them  being  mere 
boys,  who  are  unable  to  find  employment  in  the  offices  of 
brokers,  and  who  take  this  means  of  earning  a  living.  Hav- 
ing their  wits  about  them,  and  judging  the  market  almost  by 
instinct,  some  of  them  occasionally  make  a  large  winning, 
in  booming  times,  and  by  pressing  the  advantage,  suddenly 
find  themselves  great  and  wealthy  operators.  James  R. 
Keenc  sprang  from  the  ranks  of  the  "  runners." 

The  same  as  the  Vanderbilts,  Jay  Gould,  and  Russell  Sage 
have  controlled  Wall  Street,  or  Flood,  Maekay,  Fair,  Hay- 
ward,  and  Ilobart  have  shaped  the  destinies  of  Pine  Street, 
50  Pauper  Alley  has  its  ruler.  His  name  is  "  Cash  "  Walker 
-  so-called  because  his  large  dealings  with  so  many  impecu- 
nious people  are  necessarily  on  a  cash  basis.     He  is  a  native 


of  New  Hampshire,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  of  medium 
height,  grizzled  hair  and  beard  short  cropped,  a  sly  cast  of 
countenance,  quotes  freely  from  the  Bible  in  his  dealings, 
dresses  very  unpretentiously,  and  impresses  one  as  being  a 
shrewd,  sharp  Yankee — such  as  are  to  be  found  in  every 
country  town  in  New  England.  "Cash"  Walker  has  for  ten 
years  or  more  carried  Pauper  Alley  around  in  his  breeches 
pocket.  It  is  his  exclusive  farm-yard.  He  milks  it  in  a  very  ■ 
original  manner.  Hear  him,  as  he  stands  earl)'  in  the  morn- 
ing in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  Pacific  Exchange,  sur-i 
rounded  by  a  score  of  small  dabblers:  "Any  man  can  call 
on  me  for  fifty  shares  of  Bodie  at  five  dollars  a  share  by  ten  ' 
o'clock  for  two  bits.  Any  man  can  put  me  a  hundred  shares 
of  Curry  at  eighty  cents  all  day  to-day  for  ten  cents.  Fori 
five  cents  any  man  can  call  on  me  for  a  hundred  Norcross  at 
three  dollars  inside' of  twenty  minutes."  All  this  is  enticing 
to  the  crowd.  Lightning  might  strike  Bodie  and  send  it  up  , 
three  dollars  before  ten  o'clock,  and  for  the  two  bits  invested 
with  "  Cash  "  Walker  over  a  hundred  dollars  could  be  made. 
Gould  and  Curry  might  drop  to  twenty  cents,  and  for  five 
cents  one  could  have  the  privilege  of  buying  it  at  that  price 
and  delivering  it  to  old  "  Cash  "  at  sixty  cents.  It  looks  very 
easy,  but  just  try  it.  "  Cash  "  Walker  collects  five  cents  from 
this  man,  ten  cents  from  another,  two  bits  from  another,  and 
so  on,  until  at  the  end  of  the  day  he  has  accumulated  twenty 
or  thirty  dollars.  In  periods  of  "dry  rot,"  when  the  market 
hangs  along  at  the  same  prices  for  weeks  and  weeks,  "  Cash  " 
Walker  reaps  a  continual  harvest.  In  those  times  his  milk- 
ing operations  cause  money  to  be  very  tight  in  the  alley. 
The  sum  asked  for  is  so  small  that  all  who  have  the  coin  are 
willing  to  take  the  risk.  On  very  rare  occasions,  however, 
the  market  goes  against  him.  One  day  he  sold  for  two  bits 
a  privilege  to  call  upon  him  for  five  hundred  shares  of  Chol- 
lar at  fifty  cents  a  share  all  that  day.  The  stock  rose  to 
two  dollars  in  a  single  session,  and  the  privilege-holder 
cleaned  up  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  may  be 
said  in  "  Cash  "  Walkers  favor :  that  he  has  been  honorable 
in  all  his  dealings.  While  scores  of  brokerage-houses  and 
bucket-shops  have  made  disgraceful  failures  and  ruined 
thousands  of  customers,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  "  Cash " 
Walker  ever  defrauded  a  person  out  of  a  ten-cent  piece. 
The  man  who  can  make  money  out  of  "  Cash  "  Walker's 
privileges  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  financier  in  Pauper  Alley. 
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There  is  consternation  just  now  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
the  jewelers  of  Paris  have  found  themselves  the  dupes  of 
what  has  not  yet  been  pronounced  to  be  a  fraud.  Last  year 
they  were  the  victims  of  a  diamond  fraud.  The  gems  found 
at  the  Cape  were  more  plentiful  and  of  inferior  quality  to  the 
genuine  diamond  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  fire  was  less  brill- 
iant, and  the  stones  had  a  yellow  tinge.  An  ingenious  manip- 
ulator steeped  them  in  a  violet  dye,  and  by  some  chemical 
process  they  came  forth  from  the  ordeal  a  pure  and  brilliant 
white.  This  industrious  investigator  received  as  the  reward 
of  his  research  a  recompense  of  six  months'  imprisonment, 
and  the  Palais  Royal  jewelers  were  for  the  moment  comforted. 
But  now  things  are  going  wrong  again.  There  are  some 
splendid  rubies  in  the  market,  whose  genesis  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  account  for.  Tested  chemically,  they  answer  the  true 
definition  of  the  Oriental  ruby ;  analysis  show?  them  to  con- 
sist of  all  its  constituents,  and  nothing  else.  The  chemist  is 
satisfied,  but  the  expert  has  his  doubts.  The  fire  is  not  so 
brilliant,  and  there  are  certain  yellow  tones  which  the  true 
gem  has  escaped.  It  is  suspected  that  a  difficult  problem 
has  been  solved,  especially  since  it  is  found  that  these  gems 
when  broken  up  do  not  follow  a  regular  line  of  cleavage,  as  a 
crystal  should,  tut  split  in  all  directions.  It  is  suspected  that 
Swiss  artificers  have  learned  how  to  melt  a  number  of  small 
rubies  and  consolidate  them  into  one.  Ten  carats'  weight  of 
ruby  sparks  would  be  worth  about  ten  shillings.  One  ruby 
of  ten  carats  would  be  worth  some  hundreds  of  pounds.  The 
subject  is  a  serious  one,  and  there  are  both  chemical  and 
legal  difficulties  in  its  treatment.  Experts  are  now  employed 
to  ascertain  how  the  thing  is  done,  and  then  the  judges  will 
decide  whether  the  process  or  sale  amounts  to  fraud. 

Many  persons  have  wondered  that  all  animals  seem  to 
possess  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  swimming,  and  that  man 
alone  lacks  this  gift.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  person 
knowing  nothing  of  the  art  of  swimming  should  drown,  if  he 
will  depend  upon  the  powers  of  self-preservation  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  him.  The  pith  of  the  whole  matter 
is  contained  in  the  following  paragraphs :  When  one  of  the 
inferior  animals  takes  the  water,  falls,  or  is  thrown  in,  it  in- 
stantly begins  to  walk  as  it  does  when  out  of  water.  But 
when  a  man  who  can  not  "swim"  gets  into  the  water,  he 
makes  a  few  spasmodic  struggles,  throws  up  his  arms,  and 
drowns.  The  brute,  on  the  other  hand,  treads  water,  re- 
mains on  the  surface,  and  is  virtually  insubmergeable.  In 
order,  then,  to  escape  drowning,  it  is  necessary  to  do  as  the 
brute  does,  and  that  is  to  tread  or  walk  water.  The  brute 
has  no  advantage  as  to  his  relative  weight  in  respect  to  the 
water  over  man ;  and  yet  the  man  perishes  while  the  brute 
lives.  Nevertheless,  any  man,  any  woman,  any  child  who 
can  walk  on  the  land  may  also  walk  in  the  water  just  as 
readily  as  the  animal  does,  and  that  without  any  prior  in- 
struction or  drilling  whatever.  Throw  a  dog  in  the  water 
and  he  treads  or  walks  the  water  instantly,  and  there  is  no 
imaginable  reason  why  a  human  being  under  like  circum- 
stances should  not  do  the  same.  The  brute,  indeed,  walks 
the  water  instinctively,  whereas  man  has  to  be  told. 
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It  is  long  since  the  newspapers  recorded  any  accident  so 
horrible  as  the  death  of  the  English  molder  who  was  over- 
whelmed by  a  cataclysm  of  boiling  steel ;  and  it  is  not  often 
that  so  strange  a  ceremony  as  his  burial  is  described  in 
black  and  white.  The  fact  is,  the  poor  fellow  is  now  part  of 
a  sixty-ton  gun,  in  which  form  he  will  continue  to  serve  his 
country.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  he  has  been  buried  ;  for 
some  ashes  and  fragments  of  clothing  were  collected  from 
the  ingot  and  shoveled  into  the  coffin,  which  was  followed  to 
the  grave  by  what  is  called  an  imposing  cortege.  This 
solemn  but  consolatory  farce  calls  to  mind  another  case 
somewhat  similar,  which  forms  one  of  the  ghastly  legends 
of  Middlesborough.  A  laborer  had  tumbled  head  foremost 
into  the  fiery  liquid  and  nothing  of  him  was  left.  But  they 
ran  a  coffin  full  of  slag,  held  an  inquest  over  it,  and  laid  it  in 

Hi'  rated  ground  in  the  orthodox  manner. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


A    BULL-FIGHT    AT    SEVILLE. 


By  Mary  Agnes  Tincker. 


[The  bull-fight  is  a  hackneyed  subject.  It  has  been  described  over 
and  over  again  by  scores  of  writers,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  But 
the  following  account  (which  we  have  segregated  from  a  story)  is  so 
graphic  and  spirited  that  we  have  been  impelled  to  print  it.  Edmondo 
de  Araicis  is  the  only  writer  whose  description  can  be  compared  with 
Miss  Tincker's.  The  lady,  by  the  way,  will  be  remembered  as  the  au- 
thor of  several  successful  novels — "  By  theTiber,"  "  Signor  Monaldi- 
ni's  Niece,"  "  Aurora,"  and  others.] 

In  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Sunday  all  the  world  of  Seville 
went  to  the  opening  bull-fight  of  the  season.  The  great  cir- 
cle was  alive  with  twelve  thousand  faces  in  a  many-colored 
mosaic,  soldiers  and  the  people  sitting  in  the  sun,  the  gentry 
and  all  who  could  pay  well  on  the  shady  side.  The  proces- 
sion of  performers  had  made  their  entrance  and  exit,  the 
band  had  ceased  playing,  the  key  of  the  torsi  had  been  de- 
livered to  the  black-vested  officer  who  had  ambled  across 
the  arena  on  his  black  Andalusian  mare  to  receive  it,  and 
the  picadores  were  at  their  posts,  set  at  a  distance  from  one 
another  in  front  of  the  barrier. 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  gate  behind  which  the  bull 
was  waiting  to  enter.  A  profound  and  electric  silence  reigned 
over  the  multitude.  Then  a  trumpet  sounded,  the  gate  was 
opened,  the  black  front  of  the  beast  presented  itself,  and  he 
trotted  lightly  forward  into  the  arena. 

The  gate  closed  behind  him  for  ever. 

At  the  same  instant  a  strange,  half-human  shriek  was 
heard,  and  the  horse  of  the  picador  next  the  right  side  of  the 
gate  fell  back  on  his  haunches,  crying  out  and  trembling  with 
terror.  The  bandage  had  not  been  well  adjusted  over  his 
eyes,  and  he  had  seen  the  arena  and  his  adversary.  Fortu- 
nately, the  bull  had  directed  himself  to  the  left,  and  took  no 
notice  of  the  frightened  animal,  which  was  hurried  out  and 
replaced  by  another.  Neither  did  he  take  any  notice  of  the 
picadores  beside  his  path,  nor  of  anything  in  the  arena,  nor 
of  the  bright  mantles  hanging  in  heaps  over  the  top  of  the 
barrier,  nor  of  the  chulos,  or  runners,  at  the  other  side,  ready 
at  a  breath  to  bound  over  and  catch  those  mantles  and  be- 
come butterflies.  The  vast  living  circle  above  had  caught 
the  creature's  first  glance,  and  he  made  the  whole  round  of 
the  plaza  in  a  light,  elastic  trot,  gazing  with  lifted  head  and 
wide  eyes  at  the  strange  spectacle.  What  might  be  the 
meaning  of  this  gigantic  ring-serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth 
and  its  every  scale  a  human  face,  scintillating,  too,  with  a 
quivering  motion,  and  vocal  with  thousands  of  vivas? 

For  the  frank,  bold  action  of  the  creature  pleased  the 
crowd.  A  bull  which  had  the  strength  to  carry  his  own 
ponderous  weight  so  lightly  would  be  a  good  fighter.  He 
was  black,  well  made,  and  glossy,  and  his  front  was  like  a 
tower. 

Reaching  the  rjlace  whence  he  had  started,  his  glance 
fell  on  the  arena.  His  pace  had  slackened  ;  he  accelerated 
it  a  little  at  sight  of  the  picadores,  swerved  aside  and  lowered 
his  head  on  reaching  the  first,  flew  onward,  with  scarcely  a 
pause,  to  the  second,  another  swerve  and  dip,  with  a  swift, 
cunning,  horizontal  movement  of  the  head,  and  two  horses 
lay  disemboweled. 

Attendants  flew  over  the  barrier,  to  pull  the  riders  up,  and 
the  chulos  came  to  the  rescue  with  their  mantles.  For  the 
bull  had  treated  the  spears  of  the  picadores  as  though  they 
were  not,  and  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  the  wounds  in  his 
neck,  from  which  a  few  drops  of  blood  were  trickling  down. 

The  third  horseman  fared  better  than  the  first  two ;  for  the 
chulos,  skimming  about  as  light  as  swallows,  glittering  in  their 
silver-wrought  costumes  of  pink,  blue,  or  green,  drew  off  and 
broke  the  first  charge,  and  confused  the  second,  which  was 
made  too  high,  so  that  the  bull  was  held  at  bay  by  the.  spear 
of  the  rider  firmly  planted  in  his  neck.  He  drew  back,  and 
made  an  angry  rush  at  the  fourth  picador,  with  a  mind  to 
charge  low  enough  now,  and  put  an  end  to  this  trivial  busi- 
ness of  a  few  horsemen  presuming  to  enter  the  space  where 
he  ran  at  large.  He  charged  too  low  this  time,  fretted  and 
blinded  by  the  waving  mantles,  and  went  quite  under  the 
horse,  and  stuck  there,  horse  and  rider  on  his  back.  There 
was  a  momentary  pause  and  suspense  ;  then  the  bull  pushed 
forward,  with  the  horse's  forelegs  slipping  along  his  spine, 
and  came  out  on  the  other  side,  feeling  rather  foolish,  one 
may  imagine,  after  his  fiasco — astonished,  too,  and  quieted 
for  a  time.  The  horse's  forefeet  dropped  to  the  sand,  and 
the  rider  kept  his  sa'ddle  well. 

Bravo,  picador  !     The  audience  applauded. 

The  bull  walked  off  to  the  opposite  barrier,  faced  about, 
and  began  to  study  the  situation.  His  carriage  had  been 
haughty  and  disdainful,  like  that  of  a  creature  which  had 
always  had  his  own  will.  He  had  expected,  apparently,  to 
brush  these  men  and  horses  away  like  flies.  Now  he  had 
the  surprised  and  half-incredulous  air  of  one  who  begins  to 
think  that  there  is  something  serious  in  what  is  befalling  him. 

On  their  side,  the  toreros  and  the  public  had  learned  the 
bull's  character.  He  was  bloodthirsty,  buoyant,  bold,  and 
daring,  with  a  suspicion  of  cunning  intelligence  in  reserve. 

He  stood  a  moment  gazing  steadily,  as  if  measuring  the 
distance  between  himself  and  the  nearest  rider,  then  rushed 
forward,  only  to  be  lost  in  a  cloud  of  mantles,  and  turned 
aside  by  a  lance  which  he  did  not  see.  The  end  of  his 
course  left  him  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  arena.  He  faced 
about,  looked  right  and  left,  and  waited  to  digest  what  had 
happened,  and  plan  a  new  attack.  The  chulos  waved  their 
colors  in  vain.  He  shook  his  head  at  them  as  they 
passed  before  him,  but  did  not  stir.  They  teased  and  tanta- 
lized him,  waving  their  mantles  in  his  very  face  ;  but  he 
would  not  stir  ;  till  at  length,  swift  as  an  arrow,  he  charged  ; 
and  this  time  it  was  viva  toro  / 

The  horse  was  gored  and  overset,  his  rider  falling  against 
the  barrier,  and  gored  again  and  emptied,  while  the  picador 
was  pulled  out  of  harm's  way.  Then  the  bull,  proud  and 
elate,  trotted  lightly  around  the  whole  arena,  giving  a  swift 
glance  and  thrust  at  the  other  two  horses,  lying  motionless 
on  the  sand,  to  make  sure  that  they  were  dead.  Turning, 
then,  unexpectedly,  he  rushed  at  the  fourth  picador,  and 
killed  his  horse  in  an  instant. 

All  the  amphitheatre  was  astir.  Fans  waved,  and  hats, 
and  handkerchiefs,  and  parasols  from  the  sunny  side,  and 
there  was  a  clamor  of  voices  like  a  high  wind  in  the  tree-tops. 

A  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  banderilleros  entered.  There 
were  four,  and  they  carried  in  each  hand  a  barbed  dart  of  an 


arm's  length,  with  gay  little  streamers  at  the  end.  These 
barbs  they  must  plant  at  either  side  of  the  bull's  neck  ;  run- 
ning up  before  him,  just  evading  his  charge,  and  striking  the 
instant  he  is  about  to  pass. 

The  creature  exhausted  himself  with  these  futile  charges, 
rushing  hither  and  thither  in  the  vain  effort  to  catch  and  toss 
those  sparkling,  swift  runners,  who  seemed  to  have  wings  on 
their  feet,  and  were  as  difficult  to  catch  as  a  flower  of  thistle- 
down on  the  summer  air.  He  rushed  madly  about,  now  after 
one,  now  after  the  other.  As  one  fled  from  his  right  eye,  an- 
other danced  up  to  his  left,  and  ever  and  anon  a  barb  flew 
stinging  into  his  wounded  neck.  The  darts  stood  out  at 
either  side,  flapping  up  and  down  and  about  as  he  ran.  The 
streamers  were  visible  to  him  all  the  time.  He  stopped  now 
and  then,  looked  back  at  the  tormenting  things,  and  shook 
himself,  and  struck  them  with  his  head,  in  a  vain  effort  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

The  darts  were  all  planted  at  length,  four  at  either  side, 
and  the  bull  stood  panting,  his  tongue  lolling  out  of  his 
mouth  and  dropping  blood. 

It  was  a  cruel  sight;  yet  the  cruelty  was  frank.  Worse 
and  more  cruel  deeds  are  done  every  day  by  men  and  women 
who  would  denounce  the  bull-fight,  safe  in  that  their  cruelty 
is  hidden.  Women  there  are,  and  many,  who  between  their 
fine  sentiment  and  pious  talk,  their  kisses  and  caresses,  plant 
barbs  more  stinging  and  in  tenderer  places ;  and  there  are 
men  claiming  respect  who  use  their  power  with  a  far  more 
dastardly  intent  on  creatures  weaker  than  themselves.  Fair 
will  be  the  day  when  there  shall  be  on  earth  nothing  more 
cruel  than  a  strong,  free  beast  set  up  to  fight  for  his  life, 
though  hopelessly,  with  ten  thousand  men  and  women  to 
know  how  and  why  he  dies  !  Better  far  the  being  wounded 
to  death  in  the  arena,  open  to  the  day  before  men's  eyes, 
than  the  long  stinging  of  poisonous  hate  that  murders  slowly 
in  the  dark ! 

Yet  it  was  a  pity  to  see. 

The  Espada  entered,  saluting  and  saluted.  He  was  of 
medium  size,  had  a  handsome  pale-olive  face,  and  an  air  of 
quiet  dignity.  His  dress  was  of  pale  blue  and  silver,  and  the 
black  slippers  and  long  white  hose  displayed  an  elegant  foot 
and  leg.  He  held  a  naked  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  in 
his  left  a  square  of  scarlet  cloth  stretched  over  a  rod. 

The  bull  had  placed  himself  at  the  barrier  and  facing  the 
entrance  across  the  arena.  He  knew  now  from  what  quarter 
to  expect  his  enemies.  He  watched  this  gallant  new-comer 
as  he  walked  quietly  toward  him ;  he  saw  the  chulos  bound 
lightly  over  the  barrier  with  their  colored  silk  mantles  in 
hand,  and  all  draw  nearer  in  a  wide,  irregular  line,  seeming 
not  to  look  at  him. 

And  still  he  did  not  stir.  His  pride  and  confidence  in  his 
own  strength  were  broken.  It  was  no  longer  the  green  pas- 
tures of  Utrera,  with  its  gardens  and  its  olives  round  about, 
where  a  single  charge  of  his  could  put  intruders  to  flight. 
Ah,  no,  they  were  not  olive-branches,  all  these  stirring  things 
on  the  wide-circling  benches,  and  at  last  he  had  found  men 
who  dared  to  face  him.  But  he  stood  as  firm  as  a  rock,  with 
his  head  lifted,  in  spite  of  pain  and  weariness. 

The  Espada  tried  his  temper  with  the  scarlet  cloth  ad- 
vanced and  the  sword  pointed  over  it,  provoking  one  sharp 
charge  after  another,  which  was  deviated  and  drawn  away  by 
the  swift  chulos  and  ended  in  nothing. 

Presently  the  bull  refused  to  be  so  drawn  aside,  and  re- 
plied to  the  mantles  that  fluttered  before  his  face  from  right 
and  left  only  by  an  impatient  and  contemptuous  shake  of 
the  head.  All  his  attention  was  concentrated  upon  the  fig- 
ure with  the  scarlet  cloth  and  naked  sword.  He  sought  it 
among  the  baffling  mantles,  rushed,  and  rushed  again,  but 
paused  when  it  disappeared. 

Then,  as  he  waited,  the  chulos  retired,  a  little  half-hidden, 
beside  him,  and  the  Espada  was  left  alone  in  the  open  space, 
cautiously  advancing,  with  the  red  cloth  lowered  and  the 
sword  above  it.  The  bull  stood  motionless,  as  if  passively 
awaiting  inevitable  death  ;  but  when  the  ingano  was  held  at 
only  arm's  length  from  his  face,  and  the  sword  was  slowly 
raised  for  the  swift,  fatal  stroke,  a  galvanic  life  caught  his 
great  frame,  and  he  rushed  forward  and  lost  himself  again  in 
a  cloud  of  colors  waved  hither  and  thither,  while  the  Espada 
slipped  aside,  almost  grazed  by  the  blood-stained  horns,  and 
the  barbs  shaking  at  either  side  the  bleeding  neck. 

There  was  something  awful  in  the  fact  that  this  tormented 
being  could  not  speak,  and  something  imposing  in  it,  too. 
What  hero  ever  sustained  a  half-hour's  ceaseless  combat,  at- 
tack, defense,  and.  at  last  death,  without  ever  uttering  a 
sound?  In  all  that  struggle  of  constantly  baffled  effort, 
which  had  no  result  save  increased  exhaustion  and  despair, 
the  silence  of  the  creature  seemed  to  call  aloud  for  a  voice  to 
utter  the  imprecations  burning  in  his  eyes.  The  humane 
heart  scarcely  could  resist  its  impulse  to  rush  in  and  fill  that 
void  with  its  indignant  pity. 

The  charges  grew  shorter  ;  the  bull  learned  to  charge  with 
a  slight  sideway  swerve,  meant  to  anticipate  his  foe's  mode 
of  escape,  and  learned  to  make  a  feint  and  a  double  charge, 
making  almost  a  circle.  Perhaps  he  hoped  that  the  lifted 
sword  might  not  mean  death,  it  had  so  many  times  been 
lifted.  He  watched  the  tiptoe  feet  approaching,  and  he  cal- 
culated his  defense.  With  equal  odds  he  would  have  learned 
defense  and  attack  as  quickly  as  the  matador.  But  they  were 
five  to  one,  and  they  could  blind  him.  But  for  this  blind- 
ing, the  chances  would  have  been  for  him,  even  one  to  five 
as  he  was. 

At  last  he  charged  no  more,  but  made  only  a  slight  for- 
ward start  when  the  sword  hung  glittering  before  his  eyes. 
The  chulos  retired  a  little.  The  Espada,  advancing,  watched 
keenly  the  creature's  dulling  eyes  for  the  spark  which  should 
precede  a  movement,  and  skipped  aside  when  it  rose.  A 
slight  movement  would  have  sufficed  to  pick  him  up  on  one 
of  those  horns  as  you  pick  up  an  oyster  on  a  fork.  Each 
time  he  came  nearer,  and  made  a  longer  pause  ;  and  at  last 
there  was  a  light  bound  and  a  flash,  and  the  vast  crowd 
burst  into  uproarious  shouting  as  the  sword,  passing  over  the 
bull's  forehead,  was  buried  to  its  hilt  in  his  neck.  It  was 
a  good  stroke.  The  creature  stood  one  instant  motionless, 
then  dropped  like  a  stone. 

The  band  began  to  play,  and  hats  were  tossed  into  the 
arena  by  their  enthusiastic  wearers,  and  restored  to  them 
with  courteous  gravity  by  the  Espada.  This  was  an  honor, 
to  see,  face  to  face,  the  man  who  had  given  that  fine  stroke, 
and  have  a  momentary  personal  association  with  him,  though 
only  through  the  medium  of  a  (possibly  greasy)  hat. 


The  Espada  retired;    the  liroy  two  beautiful  ; 
nessed  together  and  decked  with  flags,  came  in  = 
by  means  of  chain  and  hook,  dragged  out  the   fc 
horses  and  the  bull,  whose  fate  had  been  assured  by   die 
plunging  of  a  dagger  in  his  brain  as  he  lay  motionless  upon 
his  side.     Fresh  sand  was  strewn  upon  the  blood-stained 
arena,  four  new  picadores  entered  and  took  their  places  at 
the  barrier,  and — da  capo. 
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THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

A  Profane  Upstart — The  man  who  sat  on  a  pin.— 
Si/tings. 

The  sad  news  has  reached  us  that  the  infant  King  of  Spain 
has  taken  to  the  bottle. — Life. 

Teacher — "  Hans,  name  three  beasts  of  prey."  Hans — 
"  Two  lions  and  a  tiger." — German. 

In  General  Miles's  pursuit  of  Geronimo  we  begin  to  sus 
pect  that  the  general  is  a  little  ahead.— Judge. 

The  reason  that  tramps  are  so  poverty-stricken  and 
wretched  is  because  they  don't  advertise. — Puck. 

The  Bavarians  are  thought  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Re- 
gent Luitpold  because  he  is  not  an  idiot. — Life. 

John  L.  Sullivan  is  fist  in  war,  fist  in  peace,  and  fist  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen. — Burlington  Free  Press. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  sun  never  shines  so  hot  on  the 
base-ball  grounds  as  it  does  on  the  harvest  field.— New  Hol- 
land (Pa.)  Clarion. 

"A  Thousand  and  One  Words  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel. 
The  odd  word  was  probably  worked  in  by  the  man. — Bur- 
lington Free  Press. 

No  man  was  ever  so  mean  that  he  could  not  give  advice. 
— New  Haven  News.  Well,  go  on ;  what  were  you  going  to 
say  ? —  Washington  Post. 

"  Thank  you."  Ladies  cut  this  out  and  commit  it  to  mem- 
ory. It  may  come  useful  when  a  gentleman  offers  you  his 
seat  in  a  horse-car. — New  Haven  News. 

When  they  get  into  a  scrimmage  down  in  Mexico,  it  al- 
ways takes  people  quite  a  spell  to  tell  accurately  which  is  the 
government  and  which  the  revolution. —  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

A  correspondent  asks  :  "  Would  you  or  any  of  your  many 
readers  inform  a  constant  reader  how  to  learn  to  play  the 
flute?"  Not  if  we  know  ourselves.  —  Burlington  Free 
Press 

City  Cousin — "  See  here,  Mr.  Joseph,  I  don't  want  to  walk 
home  with  you  with  those  horrible  pants  on."  Joseph — 
"Gosh!  the  folks  would  raise  old  Ned  if  I  took  them  off." — 
Judge. 

In  a  bath-house  :  Customer  (frantically) — "  Here!  I  say! 
There  are  no  towels  here."  Proprietor — "  In  one  moment, 
sir;  the  gentleman  in  number  seven  is  nearly  through  with 
it." — The  Rambler. 

The  girl  who  never  screams  when  she  sees  a  snake  isn't  a 
safe  girl  to  marry.  With  her  calm,  cool,  collected,  unexcita- 
ble  disposition,  she  would  hit  where  she  aimed  with  the  roll- 
ing-pin every  time. — Cambridge  Chronicle. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  has  the  weird 
funereal  flavor  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  "  The  Raven,"  it  is  an 
undertaker  sitting  in  his  store  on  a  rainy  night  reading  the 
death  notices  by  the  light  of  a  smoky  kerosene  lamp. — Puck. 

He  was  a  carpenter.  He  had  lifted  his  hammer  to  strike 
a  nail.  Did  he  strike?  Not  much!  He  paused,  then  re- 
turned the  hammer  to  his  box.  The  twelve  o'clock  whistle 
had  blown.  He  was  working  by  the  day. — Philadelphia 
Herald. 

Visitor  (regarding  the  baby) — "  Oh,  what  a  dear  little  duck 
of  a  child!  He  resembles  you  both,  indeed  he  does.  He 
has  got  his  mother's  handsome  eyes,  and  his  father's  hair." 
Father  (who  is  bald-headed) — "  1  guess  he  has;  I  haven't." 
— Texas  Sif tings. 

Washingtofi  Lady  (to  Mr.  Evarts) — "  Do  you  not  think, 
Mr.  Evarts,  that  Daniel  Webster  was  the  greatest  statesman 
this  country  has  ever  produced?"  Mr.  Evarts  (with  a  qual- 
ifying cough) — "Well — er — ah — um — for  his  time,  madam, 
for  his  time." — Puck. 

Clerk  (to  employer) — "  What  shall  I  mark  that  new  lot  of 
black  silk  at  ?  "  Employer — "Mark  the  selling  price  three 
dollars  a  yard."  Clerk — "  But  it  only  cost  one  dollar  a  yard." 
Employer — "  I  don't  care  what  it  cost.  I  am  selling  off  re- 
gardless of  cost." — New  York  Sun. 

Tailor — "  You  have  recently  inherited  a  nice  lump  of 
money  from  your  uncle;  why  don't  you  pay  me?"  Customer 
— "I  hate  all  outward  show.  I  don't  want  it  to  be  said  that 
my  newly  acquired  wealth  has  caused  a  departure  from  my 
former  simple  habits." — Exchange. 

Bagley — "  Come,  sir,  I  wish  you  would  quit  puffing  that 
smoke  in  my  face."  Penstock — "  Doesn't  hurt  the  smoke, 
my  dear  sir."  Bagley — "  It  hurts  me,  sir;  I  detest  the  smell 
of  tobacco."  Penstock — "  My  dear  sir,  this  is  not  tobacco ;  it 
is  a  five-cent  cigar." — Tobacco  Journal. 

A  moral  clergyman  visiting  the  metropolis  recently  was 
induced  to  go  and  see  "  Evangeline,"  and,  after  witnessing 
the  march,  said:  "The  less  of  such  dresses  actresses  wear 
the  better."  And  a  gilded  youth  behind  him  agreed  with 
him  perfectly. — Byrne's  Dramatic  Times. 

Student — "We  treated  the  patient  in  the  most  approved 
way."  Doctor — "How?"  Student — "Well,  we  put  him  on 
milk  diet ;  then  we  put  him  on  wine  ;  then  we  put  him  on 
the  electrical  treatment ;  then  we  put  him  on  quinine,  and 
now" Doctor — "  You  will  put  him  on  ice." — Hotel  Mail, 

"  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  make  playwrights  sub- 
mit their  works  to  Congress,  or  something  like  that,  before 
they  are  placed  on  the  stage,"  said  Smith.  "  Yes,  and  then 
have  Congress  pass  resolutions  about  most  of  them,  com- 
mencing 'Be  itun-acted,"5  replied  Brown.— Merchant  Trav- 
eler. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


A    STUDIO    OF    GIRLS. 

— .« — 

By  Mrs.   Mulock-Craijc. 


Some  generations  since  it  was  considered  unnecessary,  not 
to  say  impossible,  for  women  to  work;  in  the  last  generation 
it  was  often  necessary,  but  never  quite  "  respectable  ;  in 
our  generation  it  has  become  not  only  necessary,  but  es- 
sential—nay, even  desirable.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  un- 
doubtedly in  this  nineteenth  century  a  large  proportion  ol 
our  women,  old  and  young,  have  either  no  masculine  pro- 
,  s  at  all,  or  such  as  are  practically  useless,  if  not  worse 
than  useless.  And  though  I  believe  that  nothing  will  ever 
abrogate  the  natural  law  that  woman's  work  should  be  within 
the  house  if  possible,  still,  when  impossible,  the  work  must 
be  accepted  and  done  outside  it. 

Keeling  this  strongly,  I  started  one  bright  March  morning 
to  investigate  an  atelier  for  female  students  on  the  south  side 
oi  l':iris.  "it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  find,  but  at  last  I  was 
directed  to  a  court-yard  where,  emerging  from  some  stunted, 
melancholy-looking  shrubs,  a  woman  pointed  to  a  wooden 
stair,  leading,  she  said,  to  "  l'atelier."  1  mounted,  and  boldly 
knocked  at  the  door.  It  opened,  disclosing  a  large  room  full 
of  easels  and  artists,  all  feminine,  not  working,  but  clustered 
in  groups,  and  chattering  in  several  tongues,  English  pre- 
ponderating, as  only  women,  and  young  women,  can  chatter. 
They  did  not  look  particularly  tidy,  having  on  their  working 
clothes— an  apron  and  sleeves  grimed  with  chalk,  charcoal, 
and  paint— but  all  looked  intelligent,  busy,  and  happy.  In 
the  centre  was  a  sort  of  rostrum,  where  the  model,  a  pict- 
uresque old  woman,  sat  placidly  eating  her  morning  bread, 
and— 1  hope  not  garlic,  but  it  looked  only  too  like  it. 

The  working-woman  may  have  a  few  undesirable  character- 
istics, such  as  an  indifference  to  dress,  and  a  tendency  to 
rough  hair  and  not  over-clean  cuffs  and  collars,  but  take  her 
for  all  in  all,  she  is  a  much  more  interesting  person  than  your 
idle  butterfly,  the  fashionable  young  lady.  These  girls  (none 
seemed  much  past  girlhood)  were  of  all  nationalities — Eng- 
lish, American,  French,  German — and  all  conditions  of  life  ; 
some  were  pretty,  some  plain,  some  just  ordinary,  but  I  did 
not  see  one  stupid  face  or  one  bad  face  among  them,  and  all 
appeared  cheerful,  busy,  in  earnest.  Here  is  the  "beauty" 
of  the  studio.  There  is  a  French  girl,  sitting  balancing  her 
dainty  chaussure  upon  her  easel,  but  working  steadily  all  the 
while. 

I  went  round  the  room  examining  the  work,  and  listening 
to  the  girls'  pleasant  talk. 

"  Oh,  no,  madame  does  not  disturb  us  at  all.  We  have 
been  working  ever  since  eight  this  morning  ;  we  are  glad  of 
a  rest.  So  is  Angela"  (the  model,  to  whom  they  all  seemed 
very  kind).     "  We  have  the  draped  model  in  forenoons,  the 

nude  of  afternoons.      Monsieur  "  (naming  the  artist, 

head  of  the  atelier)  "gives  us  instruction — perhaps  two 
minutes  each — but  we  learn  most  by  experience  and  practice, 
and  by  criticising  one  another's  work." 

Their  work  seemed  to  me  much  above  the  average ;  a  lit- 
tle rough,  perhaps,  being  rapidly  done,  with  broad  effects 
rather  than  delicate  finishing  ;  nothing  of  the  nimini-pimini 
lady-amateur  about  it.  So  far  as  it  went  it  was  real  art. 
The  model — an  old  woman  with  a  book  on  her  lap — seemed 
as  much  interested  in  it  as  the  artists. 

"  She  is  a  good  old  soul,  Angela,  and  she  sits  capitally ; 
but  none  of  us  can  speak  much  to  her ;  she  is  Italian." 
At  which  I  went  up  and  said  a  few  words. 
The  old  woman,  who,  having  finished  munching  her  crust, 
was  just  settling  herself  steady  as  a  statue,  with  her  book  on 
her  lap,  started  up,  with  the  black  eyes  gleaming,  and  the 
yellow,  leathery  face  growing  all  alive.  "  Did  the  signora 
know  Rome,  and  was  she  going  there  ? "  and  in  a  perfect 
torrent  of  Italian  Angela  poured  herself  out — how  she  was 
over  eighty,  and  had  children  and  grandchildren  in  Rome, 
which  she  had  left  four  years  ago,  and  only  hoped  she  might 
live  to  go  back  again.  "And  the  signora  is  going  soon?" 
added  she,  clasping  her  skinny,  claw-like  fingers  on  my  arm, 
and  looking  at  me  with  a  pathos  indescribable.  Then,  see- 
ing the  circle  of  easels  formed,  she  remounted  to  her  place, 
reopened  her  book,  and  was  again  the  mere  model.  Poor 
old  Angela! 

Two  more  models,  a  peasant  with  a  distaff  and  a  lady  with 
her  fan,  are  also  favorites  at  the  atelier,  which,  I  should  say. 
is  exclusively  confined  to  women  students.  But  as  private 
models  are  expensive,  the  young  ladies  often  sit  to  one  an- 
other. 

"  If  you  will  come  home  with  me,"  said  the  student  I  knew 
best,  "  I  can  show  you  a  portrait  which  we  all  think  extreme- 
ly good;  we  hope  it  may  get  into  the  Salon.     Miss  

while  painting  it  found  she  was  spending  her  money  too  fast, 
so  went  higher  up,  to  the  very  top  of  the  pension.  There 
she  finished  it,  in  a  tiny  room  you  could  scarcely  turn  round 
in.     So  I  brought  it  down  to  my  room  to  be  on  view." 

"Down,"  was  only  an  quatriime,  and  "my  room"  not 
more  than  twelve  feet  square;  but  we  found  the  picture  a 
very  clever  one.  It  leaned  against  the  wall,  upon  the  brick 
floor,  which  was  covered  by  a  scrap  or  two  of  carpet.  The 
other  furniture  consisted  of  a  bed,  a  table,  four  chairs,  and  a 
small  washing-stand  and  toilet  apparatus.  There  was  also 
a  shelf,  whereon  stood  a  teapot,  a  cup  and  saucer,  one  or  two 
plates,  a  vase  filled  with  primroses  and  ivy  leaves,  and  a  sec- 
ond saucer  filled  with  earth,  where  the  tiniest  of  cowslip  roots 
trying  to  put  out  a  leaf  or  two. 
"  I  hope  it  will  grow.  I  dug  it  up  in  our  country  walk  last 
Sunday,"  said  the  mistress  of  the  mansion.  "  Yes,  when  I 
the  fire  the  room  is  very  cozy.  I  had  a  tea  party  of  six 
here  last  night ;  when  we  give  our  tea  parties  we  generally 
bring  our  own  teacups  and  chairs.  At  this  pension  we  are 
all  very  friendly,  being  chiefly  English  and  Americans.  One 
is  lucky  enough  to  have  her  mother  with  her ;  the  rest  of  us 
are  mostly  alone.  As  you  say,  if  one  were  ill,  it  would  be 
rather  lonely ;  but  we  seldom  a(c  ill ;  we  have  no  time  for  it. 
If  we  were,  I  am  sure  we  should  be  as  kind  as  we  could  to 
one  another." 

I  asked  if  they  had  anything  to  say  to  the  young  men  of 
the  same  atelier. 

"  No;  our  work  is  quite  separate.  We  seldom  meet,  and 
we  arc  too  busy  for  any  nonsense.  Still,  we  girls  find  amuse- 
ment in  our  own  quiet  way.  Now  and  jhen  we  go  to  the 
theatre,  when  we  can  afford  it.  whii  n.     lint 

you  must  admire  the  portrait-   isn't  it  clever?     and  my  view, 


the  two  towers  of  St.  Sulpice,  which  I  mean  to  paint  some 
day.  And  look  at  my  kettle  and  my  frying-pan,  and  my  two 
presses— one  for  provisions,  the  other  for  clothes.  Ves,  in- 
deed, 1  am  exceedingly  comfortable." 

And  the  girl— still  only  a  girl— who  not  long  before  had 
been  a  rich  man's  daughter,  surrounded  by  every  luxury, 
stood  with  mingled  dignity  and  independence  pointing  out 
all  the  good  things  she  had,  and  maintaining  a  stoical  silence 
on  what  she  had  not— a  common  story,  doubtless  only  too 
common  in  that  atelier.  But  the  working-woman  who  is  not 
compelled  to  work  too  late  in  life  has  a  far  happier  life  than 
that  of  the  rich  idlers  who  possess  everything  and  enjoy  noth- 
ing, and  long  before  old  age  she  is  likely  to  reap  the  fruit  of 
her  toil.     "  Nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed  labor." 

But  better  than  any  words  of  mine  is  what  one  of  these 
girl-students  savs  herself  in  some  notes  which  1  asked  her 
to  make  for  me,  in  addition  to  the  sketches  made  by  an- 
other girl  at  the  same  atelier.  I  give  the  notes  just  as  they 
are : 

"  For  any  girls  coming  to  study  art  in  Paris,  to  live  as  we 
do  in  a  quiet  hotel  is  far  better  and  more  economical  than 
to  board  with  a  French  family  or  pension,  unless  with  a 
wish  to  master  the  language.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple 
than  our  habits.  We  have  one  room,  and  we  descend  to 
the  table  d'hote  when  we  choose— not  otherwise.  We  cook 
our  own  breakfast  over  a  spirit-lamp  at  8  A.  M.,  and  go 
straight  to  the  atelier,  where  we  work  till  twelve.  Then 
dejeuner  at  a  crimerie,  and  work  again  till  5  P.  M.  Return- 
ing to  our  hotel,  we  can  dine  if  we  like,  but  more  often  we 
boil  our  kettle,  have  tea  and  an  egg,  and  spend  the  evening 
over  a  book.  It  sounds  rather  a  monotonous  life,  yet  we  all 
find  it  very  attractive,  and  the  weeks  slip  by  only  too  fast. 

"  Even  the  regular  morning  walk  is  pleasant.  At  that 
hour,  the  Ouartier  Latin  is  filled  with  street-sellers  wheeling 
their  stalls  about,  housewives  marketing  in  their  white  caps, 
and  little  children  in  black  pinafores,  not  white  ones,  being 
taken  to  school  by  their  bonne  or  garfon.  Streams  of  men, 
too,  on  their  way  to  business,  a  newspaper  in  one  hand  and 
a  roll  in  the  other,  imply  that  hard-working  Paris  is  waking 
up  to  its  daily  life. 

Our  atelier  gives  us  every   opportunity  for  the  study  of 
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character,  for  in  daily  work  together  most  people's  natures 
are  clearly  displayed.  There  is  the  elderly  spinster,  pre- 
vented from  study  in  her  youth,  and  always  envying  the 
younger  students  who  have  their  life  before  them.  Beside 
her  is  a  patient  artist  who  has  been  toiling  for  years  without 
making  any  visible  progress,  but  who  still  hopes  to  succeed 
one  day.  Another,  equally  hard-working,  with  her  whole 
soul  in  her  work,  scorns  such  a  small  thing  as  outward  ap- 
pearance, and  her  dress,  once  aesthetic,  looks  like  a  worn- 
out  robe  de  chambre  slowly  melting  into  a  bundle  of  rags. 
But  a  few  who  combine  the  love  of  fashion  with  the  love  of 
art  come  here  in  costumes  more  suited  to  the  Champs 
Elysees  than  to  our  crowded  studio,  where  they  are  in  se- 
rious danger  of  rubbing  against  palettes,  knocking  down 
easels,  etc. 

"Of  course  no  atelier  would  be  complete  without  its  bore. 
She  is  generally  elderly,  and  makes  a  practice  of  coming  in 
late,  and  sitting  down  in  the  front  rank,  or  before  it,  inge- 
niously contriving  to  conceal  the  model  from  the  view  of 
earlier  comers,  who  naturally  protest.  Then  the  obscuring 
easel  is  removed  by  its  owner,  with  an  air  of  long-suffering 
politeness,  a  few  inches,  no  more,  and  still  annoying  another 
victim,  who,  despairing  of  justice,  moves  away  and  begins 
work  afresh,  leaving  the  bore  in  triumphant  possession  of  the 
best  place  in  the  room. 

"We  have  some  interesting  groups  of  friends.  One  pair 
might  almost  rival  the  Ladies  of  Llangollen.  For  seven 
years  they  have  never  been  separated,  and  seem  quite  indis- 
pensable to  each  other.  It  is  the  clever  one  who  is  the  most 
devoted,  who  carries  the  canvas,  washes  the  brushes,  ar- 
ranges the  easel,  and,  in  short,  does  everything  for  her  com- 
panion. 

"But  companionship  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  bits  of  our 
student  life — our  frugal  tea-parties,  when  the  hostess  boils 
the  kettle  and  sets  the  table,  and  we  all  sit  round  the  fire  and 
discuss  the  last  Exhibition,  especially  our  own  professor's 
work  therein,  or  the  success  of  one  of  us  in  getting  into  the 
Salon,  which  is  held  as  a  universal  triumph  to  all.  Conver- 
sation never  flags,  for  some  of  us  have  lived  at  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  can  describe  them  well,  and  others  are  politi- 
cal spirits,  who  belong  to  a  debating  society,  and  wish  to  re- 
construct the  world  after  their  pattern,  which  the  rest  good- 
naturedly  but  resolutely  disapprove.  Then  where  to  spend 
our  Sunday  afternoons  is  always  an  important  consideration. 
Nearly  always  we  go  out  of  town,  by  road  or  rail,  and  after 
six  days  spent  in  the  atelier,  its  close  atmosphere  reeking 
with  oil  and  turpentine,  the  smells,  sights,  and  sounds  of  the 
country  are  only  toe  delightful. 

"  Such  are  our  pleasures  ;  but,  after  all,  the  most  interest- 
ing thing  is  our  work.  Every  Monday  we  have  the  excite 
ment  of  posing  the  new  model.  We  begin  enthusiastically, 
but  on  Tuesday,  after  the  professor  has  criticised  our  draw- 
ings, our  spirits  usually  sink  a  little.  Lower  still  they  get  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  By  Friday,  when  the  second 
professor  comes,  they  are  usually  down  to  zero.  Saturday 
finds  us  in  the  deepest  despair,  only  comforted  by  the  resolu- 
tion to  do  better  next  week  ;  and  that  day  is  generally  de- 
voted to  water-colors,  or  pen-and-ink  sketches,  or  portraits 
of  some  picturesque  fellow-student,  usually  kept  as  a  souve- 
nir when  the  time  for  leaving  the  atelier  comes,  and  the  girls 
who  have  been  working  together  all  winter  go  their  several 
ways,  to  meet  again— when  and  where,  who  knows  ?  Proba- 
bly never." 

But  still  they  have  done  good  work,  poor  girls,  and  min- 
gled it  with  a  great  deal  of  innocent  enjoyment.  And  though 
Paris  is,  most  will  agree,  not  a  desirable  place  for  a  girl  to 
study  in  alone,  still  necessity  has  no  law,  and  in  community 
is  much  safety.  Then  young  students  seem  to  go  through 
the  ordeal  unscathed,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  without 
being  unfeminized.  For  they  arc  working-women,  and,  as 
they  honestly  say,  have  "no  time"  for  anything  but  work. 
It  is  idleness  which  breeds  the  follies,  or  worse  than  follies, 
of  many  young  people— teaches  them  to  substitute  flirtation 
for  love,  ai  ing  for  mere  admiration  instead  of  that 

self-dcvotedncss  which,  however  sad,  is  at  least  more  noble 
than  the  selfish  vanity  of  a  conquering  beauty.  The  busy 
life  01  ;i  Oman  may  harden   her  a  little,  but  it  will 

teriorate  her. 


Wilhelm  Gottschalk,  who  died  a  few  days  ago  in  Westphalia,  was  th  J 
last  of  Lutzow's  Wild  Huntsmen— the  free  corps  of  Jagers  raised  in  the} 
Prussian  war  of  independence  against  Napoleon,  in  1813. 

The  female  physician  in  America  has  successful  sisters  abroad.     Misi 
Dolores  Leonari-y-Casanovas  has  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the 
University  of  Barcelona,  after  eleven  years  of  study,  many  prizes,  and 
the  first  honors  in  all  her  examinations.     She  entered  the  university  ; 
eight,  and  is  now  nineteen. 

Mile,  l.eonide  Leblanc,  a  Parisian  actress  whose  chief  claim  to  di& 
tinction  is  the  fact  that  she  was  a  protegee  of  the  Due  dAumale,  ha! 
been  decorated  with  the  order  of  Officierde  l'Academie,  for  her  literal 
services.  She  used  to  appear  everywhere  with  the  duke  in  public,  and 
recently  came  on  the  stage  decked  with  the  magnificent  jewels  of  the 
late  Duchesse  d'Aumale. 

In  Paris,  the  other  day,  there  was  a  funeral  that  was  almost  that  of  a 
pauper.      The  hearse  and  coffin  were  of  the  plainest  and  cheapest  typ 
Xot  a  single  flower  or  garland  adorned  the  latter.     Two  persona  only 
followed  the  body  to  the  grave,  and  they  were  the  physician  and  sick^ 
nurse  of  the  defunct.     Thus  drearily  ended  a  career  that  had  oncej 
amazed  all  Paris  by  its  luxury  and  splendor,  for  the  funeral  was  that  o(f 
Cora  Pearl. 

The  Boston  Transcript  prints  the  following:  "The  Hon.  Leopold 
Morse,  in  a  Liverpool  hotel  the  other  day,  was  advised  in  an  offensive 
tone  by  an  Englishman,  of  whom  he  asked  a  question,  to  address  such 
inquiries  in  future  to  the  porter.  '  I  thought  you  were  the  porter.'  re- 
turned Mr.  Morse;  "and  furthermore,"  added  our  ex-Congressman, 
'  since  you  say  my  addressing:  you  was  a  rudeness,  let  me  give  you  a 
lessun  in  manners.  In  America,  a  gentleman  thinks  it  only  decent  to 
answer,  if  he  can,  a  decent  question.  The  rudeness  was  yours,  sir, 
whoever  you  may  be.'" 

When  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter  accompanied  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens  to 
London,  they  settled  at  a  hotel.  Mrs.  Potter  made  a  decided  social 
success,  and  was  invited  to  visit  certain  country  houses,  but  alone. 
Then  Mrs.  Mackay  invited  her  to  be  her  guest  during  the  remainder  of 
her  stay  in  London.  Mrs.  Potter  accepted  the  invitation,  at  which  Mrs. 
Stevens  became  furious,  as  she  is  not  over-fond  of  Mrs.  Mackay.  Mrs. 
Paget  is  very  much  liked  and  gives  many  delightful  entertainments,  but 
it  occasions  remark  that  her  mother,  Mrs.  Steven's,  does  not  attend 
them,  nor  does  she  remain  at  her  daughter's  home  when  in  England, 
but  always  stops  at  a  hotel.  Mrs.  Mackay  has  taken  a  house  at  Cowes 
for  two  weeks,  and  Mrs.  and  Mr.  James  Brown  Potter,  who  recently 
arrived  in  London,  to  join  his  wife,  are  her  guests. 

Lieutenant  Schwatka.  in  command  of  the  Times' s  exploring  expedi- 
tion in  Alaska,  is  over  six  feet  high,  and  weighs  two  hundred  and  hfieen 
pounds.  It  was  he  who  discovered  in  King  William's  Land,  in  the 
arctic  seas,  evidences  that  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  party  had  really 
perished.  It  was  he  who,  a  few  years  later,  sailed  twelve  hundred 
miles  on  a  raft  on  the  dangerous  Yukon  River,  in  the  polar  regions,  and 
explored  also  the  remaining  eight  hundred  miles  of  that  previously  un- 
known stream.  To-day  the  Lieutenant  is  supposed  to  be  climbing 
Mount  St.  Elias,  the  highest  peak  of  North  America,  its  elevation  being 
almost  four  miles.  If  he  reaches  the  snowy  summit,  he  will  be  the  first 
person  to  have  accomplished  that  feat.  The  Smithsonian  Institution 
wanted  to  send  him  on  the  same  errand,  hut  was  out  of  funds.  He 
expects  to  bring  back  many  facts  and  specimens  valuable  to  science, 
and  to  deposit  them  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  HJstory  at  the  Central 
Park,  and  in  the  museum  of  Princeton  College,  where  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Libbey,  is  a  professor. 

It  is  plainly  due  to  his  Herculean  frame  and  iron  constitution  thai 
Bismarck  has  outlasted  so  many  statesmen  and  diplomatists  who  were 
younger  than  himself.  Not  only  has  administrative,  diplomatic,  and 
parliamentary  work  of  the  most  arduous  and  incessant  kind  ever  per- 
formed failed  to  kill  him,  but  he  has  survived  a  mode  of  life  to  which 
millions  of  idle  men  must  have  long  ago  succumbed.  According  to  his 
English  biographer,  Bismarck  has  been  the  hardest  liver  of  his  day  and 
generation.  He  has  always  been  a  great  eater,  deep  drinker,  and 
heavy  smoker.  In  his  earlier  days  he  was  what  the  Germans  call  a 
"  chain  smoker,"  whose  morning  and  night  are  connected  by  a  cable  of 
cigars,  each  link  of  which  is  lighted  at  the  stub  of  its  predecessor.  In 
his  youth  a  mixture  of  champagne  and  porter  was  his  favorite  beverage, 
and  to  this  day  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  drinks  more  wine  or  more 
beer,  for,  as  he  recently  declared,  to  settle  a  wager  on  the  subject,  he 
drinks  both  daily  and  with  equal  fondness.  But  his  tastes  are  catholic 
in  drinking,  and  of  spirits  he  has  a  high  opinion,  laying  down  once  with 
unction  the  principle,  "  Red  wine  for  children,  champagne  for  men,  but 
schnaps  for  generals." 

The  Queen's  dislike  of  Gladstone  dates  from  1868,  and  thereby  hangs 
a  very  pretty  tale.  The  bill  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
having  passed  through  Parliament,  it  only  required  the  sovereign's  man- 
date to  become  law.  It  chanced  that  Mr.  Gladstone  repaired  to  Wind- 
sor on  the  day  that  the  bill  was  forwarded  for  signature,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  audience  with  the  Queen.  As  is  well  known,  her  majest; 
averse  to  the  essential  principle  of  the  bill,  and,  while  willing  to  concede 
reform,  was  strenuously  opposed  to  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Church. 
She  expressed  this  much  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and.  as  the  Premier  thought, 
showed  great  reluctance  to  affix  her  signature  to  the  bill.  In  his  eager- 
ness. Mr.  Gladstone  blurted  out:  "  But,  madam,  you  must  sign."  The 
Queen  flushed,  and  rejoined  with  marked  indignation:  "Sir,  do  you 
know  who  I  am?"  "  S'es,  madam,  the  Queen  of  England..  But  does 
your  majesty  know  who  I  am?  I  am  the  people  of  England."  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  Queen  summarily  brought  the  audience  to  a 
close,  and  in  a  few  curt  words  dismissed  her  prime  minister,  and  bade 
him  learn  better  manners.  Since  then  she  has  scarcely  made  any  pre- 
tense of  concealing  her  personal  antipathy  to  the  G.  O.  M. 

Peter  Doyle,  an  old  second-hand  bookseller,  who  for  over  twenty 
years  kept  a  shop  on  Tenth  Street,  below  Market  Street,  in  Philadel- 
phia, died  suddenly  of  heart  disease,  in  his  room,  on  May  5th  last, 
without  having  had  the  services  of  a  physician  or  nurse.  It  now  turns 
out  that  he  was  in  reality  Sir  Pierre  D'Oyley,  an  English  Baronet.  and 
the  representative  of  a  very  old  Anglo-Norman  family,  and  hereditary 
chevalier  of  the  military  order  of  Cmeinn.Uus.  According  to  the  Ne* 
York  World,  "  he  is  the  thirty-fourth  descendant  in  direct  line  from  Ni- 
gell  D'Oyley.  who  went  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  was 
created  Grand  Constable,  with  forty-seven  estates  and  the  Barony  of 
Oxford  for  a  residence,  the  tenure  of  the  title  being  dependent  on  the 
presentation  of  six  napkins  yearly  to  the  sovereign.  Hence  the  name 
"  doily,"  as  applied  to  small  napkins.  Dr.  Thomas  Evans,  the  famous 
American  dentist  of  Paris,  and  friend  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
companion  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  in  her  flight  after  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war,  married  a  sister  of  Doyle.  Before  his  death,  Doyle  got  his 
friend,  Mr.  Dick,  to  burn  all  his  private  papers  and  letters,  including  a 
large  emblazoned  parchment  bearing  heraldic  devices,  which  Mr.  Dick 
thinks  was  the  ger.ea logical  record  of  the  D'Oyleys." 

The  hatred  borne  by  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia  to  Napoleon  ultimately 
affected  all  European  history,  as  did,  in  a  less  degree,  the  personal  dis- 
like between  Napoleon  and  Bernadolte,  Afterward  King  of  Sweden. 
The  policy  of  Russia  was  deflected  for  years  by  the  dislike  of  the  Em- 
perm  Nicholas  for  Louis  Philippe  :  and*"the  Crimean  war  might  never 
have  occurred  but  that  Sir  Stratford  Canning  burned  to  punish  the 
same  1  mperor  for  refusing  to  receive  him  as  ambassador,  a  refusal  which 
"  the  great  Eltchee  "  regarded  as  a  slight,  and  kept  in  his  memory  for 
years.  A  second  war  between  Germany  and  France  was  averted  in 
part  through  the  strong  friendship  between  the  Emperor  William  and 
his  nephew,  Alexander  II. ;  and  the  dislike  of  Prince  Bismarck  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  said,  perhaps  falsely,  to  have  repeatedly  influenced  his 
policy.  At  this  moment  the  price  of  eastern  Europe  is  believed  to  be 
ertousl)  threatened  because  Alexander  111.  entertains  what  in  a  less 
exalted  person  would  be  called  a  personal  spite  against  his  Bulgarian 
namesake,  is  determined  that  he  shall  not  gel  on  in  the  world,  and 
would  like,  it  he  saw  the  means,  to  inflict  on  him  some  keenly  felt  per- 
sonal humiliation.  In  truth.  "  if  all  the  world"  is  right,  personal  likings 
and  dislikes  affect  the  fate  of  nations  almost  as  much  as  they  ever  did, 
certain  circum  lances  1 Ii  as  iny  other  single  cause. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  long-expected  list  of  debtors  of  New  York's  fashion- 
ile  florist,  Klunder,  who  failed  recently,  has  at  last  appeared. 


toad 


lunder's  liabilities  are  stated  at  about  $76,000  and  his 
itual  assets  at  about  $36,000.  The  book  accounts  from  j 
hich  the  list  of  debtors  is  made  up  amount  to  about  $8,000 
£.';  id  the  individual  amounts  of  indebtedness  range  from  $1  I 
over  $200.  An  examination  of  the  listed  names,  how-  ' 
■er,  shows  that  the  promised  sensation  has  largely  petered 
11.  Many  of  those  whose  accounts  still  remain  unsettled 
e  persons  who  are  known  to  be  amply  able  to  pay,  and  who 
ive  apparently  either  forgotten  the  comparatively  small 
ms,  or  are  abroad  and  know  nothing  about  the  list  or  the 
lis.  The  Union  Club,  however,  has  a  large  representation 
1  the  list,  and  doubtless  many  young  women  who  read  it 
ill  learn  whether  they  are  indebted  for  big  bunches  of 
ft  ids,  at  $1.50  the  bud,  to  Mr.  Klunder  and  his  creditors,  or 
hether  the  fee-simple  to  the  fragrant  favors  was  ever 
:tually  vested  in  the  presumable  donor.  Of  the  quasi 
ublic  characters  on  the  list  Mr.  E.  Berry  Wall,  unenviably 
nown  as  the  "  King  of  Dudes,"  is  down  for  $50,  and  Mr. 
oseph  Pulitzer  of  the  New  York  World  has  $30  set  oppo- 
ite  his  name. 


--:. 


:■:--:■ 


The  London  season  ends  brilliantly  in  a  continuous  round 
f  gayety  and  the  inevitable  late  hours  that  life  in  London 
ecessitates.  The  American  contingent,  fashionable  and 
rtistic,  is,  perhaps,  more  than  ever  to  the  fore,  and  the 
ocial  lionnc  is  unquestionably  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter, 
•ho  is  now  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Mackay.  The  other  after- 
oon  at  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide's,  the  heroine  of  the  "'Ostler 
oe"  episode  was  much  admired.  She  recited  without  affec- 
ation,  and  conversed  and  moved  with  a  simplicity  which 
ier  success  in  London  has  not  marred.  As  Mrs.  Potter's 
lear  complexion,  delicate  coloring,  and  bronze  hair  are  "her 
iwn,"  she  looks  as  well  in  the  garish  light  of  day  as  when 
he  candles  beam,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  be- 
oming  than  her  hat  of  coarse  black  straw,  ornamented  with 
ilacs,  and  her  unimpeachably  draped  purple  dress.  Lon- 
loners  admire  her  girlishness  and  entire  absence  of  pose. 
\Iiss  Chamberlain's  "star':  is  somewhat  eclipsed  by  that  of 


Mrs.  Potter.  The  Ohio  beauty  is  considered  to  resort  rather 
00  freely  to  artificial  aids  to  enhance,  or  detract  from,  a 
lelicate  complexion,  and  her  favorite  white  dress  is  usually 
;arelessly  worn.  Another  rival  beauty  is  Miss  Mitchell, 
daughter  of  Senator  Mitchell. 


The  forms  of  politeness  are  pleasant  to  see.  Generations 
■)f  English-speaking  people  who  have  been  in  France  have 
extolled  the  courtesy  which  they  have  found  there,  though 
neither  in  England  jior  in  this  country  has  there  ever  been 
any  widespread  imitation  of  it.  In  New  York  to-day  there 
are  a  great  many  people  who  get  along  with  very  few  of  the 
manifestations  of  a  polite  nature.  It  is  curious  to  think  what 
the  result  would  be  if  the  New  York  public  undertook  to  im- 
itate the  manners  of  some  of  the  very  polite  peoples.  A 
traveler,  writing  of  the  Swedes,  says  that  the  bulk  of  their 
time  is  spent  in  taking  off  their  hats.  Of  course,  with  long 
practice,  the  action  of  taking  off  the  hat  may  become  auto- 
matic, and  not  interfere  materially  with  a  train  of  thought  or 
with  other  occupations.  But  what  would  a  New  Yorker 
think  if,  on  his  way  down-town  some  morning,  he  were  to 
see  all  the  passengers  on  the  elevated  road  taking  off  their 
hats  as  trains  passed  one  another,  or,  in  crossing  the  rivers, 
should  behold  the  clustered  thousands  on  the  ferry-boats 
t$6Ring  their  hats  politely  as  often  as  one  load  came  in  view 
of  another  load?  He  would  suspect  the  town  had  gone  mad. 
He  would  look  to  see  if  the  truckmen  would  uncover  to  one 
another,  or  if  the  policeman  took  off  his  hat  to  the  offender 
whom  he  was  about  to  club.  But  our  omissions  would  seem 
rude  in  Sweden.  "  Passengers  on  the  little  steamers  which 
ply  about  Stockholm,"' says  the  traveler,  "invariably  raise 
their  hats  to  occupants  of  any  other  boat  which  passes  near 
them.  The  very  men  in  charge  of  the  locks  on  the  canal  bow 
politely  to  the  sailors  as  the  boats  go  through." 


Saratoga  is  a  place  by  itself,  and  a  place  where  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number  is  an  unwritten  law,  which 
applies  to  both  man  and  beast.  The  women,  too,  have  their 
rights  and- privileges  there,  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  the  liberty  of  perambulating  the  streets  without  hat, 
bonnet,  or  gloves  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  evening.  About 
eleven  in  the  morning  is  H  igh  'Change  in  the  glittering  shops 
under  the  United  States  and  Grand  Union  hotels,  and  here 
may  be  seen  crowds  of  richly  dressed  women,  fresh  from  the 
hair-dressers'  hands,  and  with  priceless  jewels  glittering  on 
their  uncovered  fingers,  while  men  of  all  ages,  degrees,  and 
nationalities,  from  the  bootblack  and  newsboy  to  the  sport 
and  the  swell,  stand  in  the  doorways  and  look  on.  At  Deau- 
ville,  Trouville,  and  other  French  watering  places,  it  is  quite 
the  custom  for  ladies  to  appear  at  breakfast  in  dainty  little 
bonnets  or  becoming  shade  hats,  and  wear  them  until  they 
put  on  evening  costumes  at  night,  and  this  is  done  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  sitting  out  or  moving  about  during 
the  day.  But  the  fashionables  who  congregate  at  America's 
leading  spa  have  elected  to  walk  the  streets  with  heads  un- 
covered, and  the  custom  is  quite  as  universal  among  the 
gray-haired  and  uncomely  as  with  those  whose  abundant 
tresses  we  are  told  were  given  them  for  a  covering.  It  is  a 
saving  of  gloves  and  millinery  at  any  rate,  and  that  may  ac- 
count for  the  popularity  of  the  custom. 

♦ 

A  new  army  order  has  been  recently  issued  in  Germany 
regulating  the  conditions  under  which  the  lower  officers  are 
permitted  to  marry.  Hitherto  a  captain  was  obliged  to  prove 
that  he  had  an  income,  independent  of  his  pay,  of  750  marks 
($187.50)  before  he  could  become  a  husband.  Now  he  must 
have  double  that  amount.  Lieutenants,  of  whom  r,8oo 
marks  income  was  previously  demanded,  must  now  have 
2,500  marks,  and  these  must  be  derived  from  interest  on  ap- 
proved securities,  or  from  rent  on  unincumbered  property. 
Small  as  the  amount  has  been,  very  few  of  the  army  officers 
could  command  it,  and  now  hardly  any  of  them  can.  In 
Germany  a  soldier  has  no  freedom  at  all,  unless  it  be  the 
freedom  to  die  in  behalf  of  his  military  tyrants,  who  inter- 
fere with  every  right  he  has  inherited  from  nature.  He  is 
practically  forbidden  to  marry,  which,  of  course,  contributes 


to  the  cause  of  immorality,  to  the  injury  and  degradation  of 
women.  When  men  do  not  marry,  they  invariably  do  worse. 
Every  one  knows,  who  has  looked  into  the  matter,  what  has 
been  the  moral  condition  of  the  communities  where  German 
soldiers  are  stationed. 

At  Harvard,  all  the  men  rooming  in  Holworthy  Hall,  and 
about  half  of  the  men  in  the  other  halls,  employ  the  janitor 
of  their  building  to  light  fires,  black  boots,  etc.,  at  an  annual 
expense  of  twenty-five  dollars.  Sundries,  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  can  easily  be  accounted  for  when  one  con- 
siders how  near  Boston,  with  all  its  attractions,  is  to  Cam- 
bridge. The  amount  of  money  paid  to  Boston  theatres 
would  alone  be  a  very  large  sum.  Then  dinners  and  money 
spent  for  liquors  swell  the  total.  About  seventy  men  might 
be  enrolled  in  this  list  of  very  liberal  livers.  This  leaves 
about  forty  who  live  neither  economically,  moderately,  or 
liberally.  The  only  adjective  left  to  describe  them  is  "ex- 
travagant." As  these  are  the  men,  unfortunately,  who  give 
the  general  public  their  impression  of  the  whole  institution, 
and  have  brought  Harvard  into  a  bad  reputation  for  moral- 
ity, they  deserve  special  attention.  Most  of  them  are  from 
New  York  and  the  West.  Consequently  they  have  few  ac- 
quaintances in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  run  no  risk  of 
ruining  their  reputation  by  fast  living.  They  are  too  often 
the  scions  of  families  that  have  more  money  than  brains. 
Some  have  particular  ways  of  dissipation.  One  man  gam- 
bles excessively,  another  drinks,  a  third  spends  money  freely 
on  lewd  women,  the  next  poses  as  a  man-about-town,  ready  for 
all  kinds  of  "  hardly  innocent  merriment."  Others  go  into 
society,  and  devote  their  attention  chiefly  to  dress  and 
dudery.  A  few  of  them  are  popular  men  in  their  class.  The 
majority  are  not.  As  they  have  no  time  for  study,  they  get 
through  college  by  means  of  tutors  who  cram  facts  into  their 
brains  just  before  the  examinations.  They  are  generally 
able  fellows  when  they  devote  their  attention  to  anything 
useful.  Some,  no  doubt,  will  make  excellent  citizens  after 
leaving  college.  Others  are  ruined.  At  any  rate,  their  influ- 
ence while  in  college,  both  on  their  classmates  and  on  the 
reputation  of  the  college,  is  bad  and  demoralizing.  They 
spend  all  the  way  from  fifteen  hundred  to  five  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year. 

• 

There  is  a  curious  brokerage  business  carried  on  in  a  suite 
of  well-furnished  rooms  in  a  prominent  office  building  in  Phil- 
adelphia. There  is  no  sign  out  and  no  display  made,  but 
there  is  a  frequent  coming  and  going  of  well-dressed  ladies, 
and  every  indication  of  a  flourishing  business.  A  brisk  little 
man,  with  an  off-hand  manner  and  a  profusion  of  jewelry,  is 
the  manager  of  the  establishment.  His  assistants  are  all 
women,  for  the  place  is  the  agency  of  a  New  York  house 
which  makes  a  business  of  hiring  out  costly  dresses  for  sum- 
mer, seaside,  or  mountain  wear,  and  even  to  parties  who  are 
making  a  trip  to  Europe.  The  business  of  hiring  out  gentle- 
men's dress-suits  for  balls  and  parties  has  for  years  been  an 
every-day  thing,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  claw-hammer 
coats  seen  at  mixed  gatherings  are  hired  from  the  costumer. 
The  renters  of  these  garments  drive  a  very  profitable  trade, 
often  in  less  than  a  month  getting  the  full  price  of  a  first-class 
broadcloth  suit  from  its  hire,  and  the  garments  are  very  little 
the  worse  for  wear.  One  of  these  costumers  has  now  in  his 
possession  a  favorite  suit,  which  is  yet  good  for  a  year's 
hiring,  for  which  he  paid  $35,  and  which  in  less  than  ten 
months  has  netted  him  $95.  Equally  as  common  a  thing  is 
the'renting  from  evening  to  evening  of  ball-room  costumes 
for  ladies  who  can't  afford  to  buy  expensive  dresses  for  one 
or  two  occasions.  They  can  hire  a  ball-room  dress,  shoes, 
stockings',  and  lace  shawl,  which  would  cost  $200,  for  from 
$5  to  $25  a  night.  If  they  are  known  they  are  not  required 
to  leave  a  deposit;  otherwise  the  price  of  the  outfit  is  left 
with  the  costumer,  to  be  returned  when  the  dress  comes  back. 
"  Such  outfits,"  said  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  business  for 
ten  years,  "are  often  hired  by  brides  and  bridesmaids,  and 
for  a  consideration  we  often  make  special  costumes  of  the 
most  costly  character  for  such  occasions.  By  this  means  at 
half  cost  a  bride  may  be  rigged  up  as  fine  as  though  she  were 
an  heiress.  We  take  the  dresses  back  and  use  them  to  hire 
out  to  other  parties  who  are  not  particular  about  absolutely 
new  costumes,  and  thus  make  a  very  fair  profit."  One  cos- 
tumer, who  does  a  very  large  business  in  a  quiet  way  for 
fashionable  people,  has  in  his  possession  $25,000  worth  of 
dresses,  robes,  shawls,  and  other  female  finery  which  has 
come  to  him  in  various  ways.  Many  rich  people,  he  says, 
sell  their  ball-room  dresses  at  the  end  of  a  season.  They 
will  not  use  them  a  second  season,  and  get  back  a  part  of 
the  cost  in  this  way.  These  dresses  are  hired  out  to  less  par- 
ticular people,  who  are  thus  upon  special  occasions  able  to 
appear  in  finery  as  elaborate  and  rich  as  that  of  the  most 
elegant  ladies. 

The  first  silk  stockings  made  in  England  were  knitted  by 
Oueen  Elizabeth's  silk-woman,  Mistress  Montague,  who 
presented  her  majesty  with  a  pair  of  black  silk  ones,  which 
she  liked  so  well  that  she  kept  the  donor  knitting  silk  stock- 
ings as  long  as  she  lived.  Before  the  end  of  her  reign  stock- 
ings were  made  of  silk,  jarnsey,  worsted,  crewel,  or  the  finest 
yarn  and  thread  that  could  be  had,  and  Stubbs  remarks  that 
the  ladies  were  "not  ashamed  to  wear  hose  of  all  kinds  of 
changeable  colors,  as  green,  red,  white,  russet,  tawny,  and 
else  what  not,  cunningly  knit  and  curiously  indented  in  every 
point  with  quirks,  clocks,  open  seams,  and  everything  else 
accordingly."  The  fashion  thus  introduced  by  royalty  was 
soon  adopted  by  the  under  ranks.  The  first  peer  who  in- 
dulged in  silk  stockings  was  that  William  Herbert  called 
the  "  proud  Earl  of  Pembroke."  Prouder  than  ever,  we  can 
fancy  him,  in  the  days  of  trunk  hose,  long-waisted  doublet, 
and  huge  ruffs,  appearing  at  court  in  his  new  fashionable  knit 
hose,  and  perhaps  dancing  a  measure  with  the  "virgin 
queen,"  her  head  covered  with  feathers,  her  feet  glittering  in 
gold  and  silver  embroidered  slippers,  wearing  her  black  silk 
stockings  as  she  coquettishly  raised  her  brocaded  skirt  and 
shook  her  feet  in  the  dance.  King  James  I.,  it  is  said,  not 
only  wore  silk  stockings,  but  was  so  fond  of  them  that  he 
lowered  his  kingly  dignity  so  far  as  to  ask  one  of  his  courtiers 
to  lend  him  a  pair.  That  was  royalty  going  a-begging  with 
a  vengeance  when  we  read  in  a  letter  still  extant  of  how  the 
king  asked  the  loan  of  the  "  scarlet  hose  with  the  gold 
clocks"  on  one  occasion,  when  he  desired  to  give  the  French 
ambassador  an  "  extraordinary  idea  of  his  magnificence." 


THE    READING    HABIT. 

Facts  Tending  to  Show  that  it  is  on  the  Decline. 

A  long  wail  in  the  Fortnightly  Reviczu  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Innes  Shand,  over  the  great  depression  in  the  fiction  market, 
proposes  as  a  remedy  the  issue  of  first  editions,  even,  in  a 
cheap  paper-covered  form,  as  an  experiment.  If  it  or  some- 
thing like  it  does  not  succeed,  "  sooner  or  later,"  he  says, 
"  some  future  annalist  will  have  to  write  the  history  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  English  fiction."  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  decline  in  serious  reading  is  now  to  be  witnessed  in 
continuous  reading  of  any  kind,  and  that  it  is  from  this  that 
novels  in  a  book  form  are  suffering.  To  read  a  book — any 
book  whatever— with  pleasure  or  even  comfort,  the  attention 
has  to  be  so  disciplined  that  it  can  pursue  one  line  of  thought 
for  at  least  an  hour  or  two.  Keeping  one's  mind  on  a  book 
of  any  kind  needs  practice,  just  as  much  as  keeping  one's 
mind  on  a  speech  or  sermon.  The  capacity  for  listening  well 
is  now  rarely  found  except  among  judges  and  lawyers,  and 
even  among  the  judges  it  is  said  to  be  falling  off  under  the 
influence  of  printed  briefs  and  arguments.  But  it  has  to  be 
cultivated  in  order  to  be  either  attained  or  retained,  as  every- 
body knows  who  only  occasionally  goes  to  hear  a  sermon  or 
lecture.  The  untrained  attention  runs  hither  and  thither 
like  a  restless  child,  and  nothing  but  a  very  determined  ef- 
fort of  the  will  keeps  it  fixed  on  the  words  of  the  orator  or 
wards  off  sleep,  in  which,  again  like  a  restless  child,  it  is  very 
apt  to  take  refuge  on  the  slightest  approach  of  fatigue.  Curi- 
ously enough,  too,  the  incapacity  for  sustained  attention  or 
mental  effort  is  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the 
savage,  as  distinguished  from  the  civilized  man  All  who 
have  had  to  do  with  the  savage  in  any  part  of  the  world  tes- 
tify that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  communicating  new  ideas 
to  him  is  that  of  getting  him  to  listen  long  on  any  one  sub- 
ject.    His  mind  is  as  prone  to  wander  as  that  of  a  child. 

The  capacity  for  reading  a  book — that  is,  for  keeping  the 
mind  fixed  on  one  argument  or  narrative  for  a  period  more 
or  less  prolonged — has  always  in  modern  times  been  much 
more  widespread  than  the  capacity  for  listening,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  we  all  get  our  earliest  mental  training  through 
books.  As  long,  too,  as  books  were  the  only  sources  of  en- 
tertainment, and  large  numbers  of  more  or  less  cultivated 
people  lived  in  the  country,  and  there  were  no  newspapers 
or  other  periodicals,  and  few  amusements,  and  travel  was 
rare  and  expensive,  the  habit  of  reading  was  kept  up.  But 
there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that,  what  with  the  newspapers, 
and  the  magazines,  and  the  art  galleries,  and  the  museums, 
and  the  theatres,  and  the  facility  with  which  we  can  get  other 
people  to  gossip  with  us  when  we  are  both  idle  and  lazy,  the 
number  of  those  who  can  or  ever  do  read  a  book — even  a 
novel,  even  a  poor  novel — is  rapidly  declining.  In  fact,  we 
fear  that  anyone  who  inquired  among  his  friends,  outside  the 
professors  and  professional  literary  men,  would  find  that  the 
number  of  those  who  now  ever  read  a  serious  book  of  any 
kind  is  exceedingly  small,  and  that  those  who  read  even 
novels  is  growing  smaller.  Most  men  who  have  not  kept  up 
the  habit  of  reading,  in  fact,  throw  down  a  novel  after  a  few 
pages  if  the  plot  does  not  thicken  rapidly,  or  the  incidents 
are  few.  The  thoughtful  novel,  such  as  George  Eliot's,  filled 
with  reflection  and  speculation,  would  fare  much  worse  now, 
even  coming  from  an  author  of  her  powers,  than  it  did  thirty 
years  ago.  The  newspaper  is  fast  forming  the  mental  habits 
of  this  generation,  and,  in  truth,  even  this  is  getting  to  be  too 
heavy,  unless  the  articles  or  extracts  are  very  short.  The 
reader  begins  more  and  more  to  resent  being  asked  to  keep 
his  attention  fixed  on  any  one  object  for  more  than  five 
minutes.  In  short,  any  one  who  flatters  himself  during  the 
busy  years  of  an  active  career,  when  he  does  no  reading  but 
newspaper  reading,  that  he  is  going  to  become  a  reader  of 
books  at  a  later  period  when  he  gets  more  leisure,  may  rest 
assured  that  he  is  greatly  mistaken.  When  leisure  comes 
he  will  find  that  a  serious  book  will  tire  him  or  send  him 
asleep  in  ten  minutes,  just  as  a  dumb-bell  would  tire  a  long 
unused  arm.  To  be  able  to  read  continuously  for  long  pe- 
riods, at  any  time  of  life,  just  as  to  be  able  to  row,  or  walk, 
or  ride,  one  must  keep  in  practice  year  after  year.  The 
man  who  finds  that  he  shrinks  from  a  book  and  longs  for  a 
Sunday  paper,  may  feel  as  sure  that  he  is  mentally  "out  of 
condition"  as  the  athlete  who  can  not  bear  to  leave  his  easy- 
chair  without  a  cocktail. 

The  falling  off  in  the  practice  of  book-buying,  even  among 
those  who  mean  to  read  but  do  not,  is  due  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  the  superior  attractions  of  what  one  might  call 
other  kinds  of  furniture.  For  books,  whether  old  or  new, 
are  to  the  collector — that  is,  to  the  man  who  buys  books 
without  seriously  meaning  to  read  them,  and  without  feeling 
much  interest  in  what  they  contain — books  are  furniture 
rather  than  literature.  Thirty  years  ago,  before  the  aesthetic 
movement — that  is,  before  the  days  of  "  art  "  and  bric-a-brac 
in  this  country — a  "  substantial  citizen,''  who  had  made 
money  and  wanted  to  show  it,  ordered  a  library  as  a  matter 
of  course  when  furnishing  his  new  house.  It  filled  some  of 
the  vast  spaces  on  the  walls  of  his  parlor,  which  in  those 
days  the  upholsterer,  who  used  to  be  wholly  occupied  with 
the  carpets,  tables,  and  chairs,  did  not  reach.  Moreover,  it 
fell  in  with  the  traditions  of  the  time,  when  a  gentleman  was 
expected  to  have  a  library,  and  there  were  sets  of  books 
which  every  gentleman's  library  had  to  contain.  But  about 
i860  the  painters  and  sculptors  began  to  get  hold  of  the  rich 
man,  and  pictures  and  statues  began  to  take  the  place  of 
books  as  evidences  of  wealth,  and  the  hold  of  the  author  on 
him  has  ever  since  been  steadily  loosening.  The  a:sthetic 
movement  has  loaded  him  with  wood-carving,  china,  Japan- 
ese ware,  rugs,  tapestry,  bronzes,  gems,  and  bibelots  of  all 
sorts,  which  call  for  every  inch  of  room  he  has  in  his  house, 
and  tickle  the  pride  of  his  wife  and  daughters  as  much  as 
his  own,  which  the  books  never  did.  Consequently  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  book-buyer,  and  has  become,  either  mildly  or 
furiously,  what  is  called  a  "collector."  With  literature,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  he  has  now  little  connection,  except 
through  the  magazines,  and  these  his  wife  is  more  apt  to  read 
than  he  is.  Of  serious  books  he  knows  little  more  than  the 
knight  knew  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  "literary  feller" 
stands  to  him  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  "clerk  "at 
that  period,  as  the  posessor  of  a  curious  art,  but  one  which 
was  of  little  practical  use,  beyond  occasionally  keeping  the 
possessor  out  of  jail  when  brought  up  for  lelony.-  Nation. 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


THE    BOSS    OF    NEW    YORK. 

•  Flaneur  "  discusses  Maurice  8,  FJynn  and  his  Eccentric  Father-in-Law. 


I  have  often  heard  the  combination  of  Maurice  B.  Flynn 
and  Theodore  Moss  referred  to  by  local  politicians  as  "  the 
Irishman  and  the  Jew."  The  firm  is  looked  upon  with  awe 
not  only  bv  the  rag-tag  and  riff"-raff  of  the  town,  but  by  men 
prominent'  in  the  city's  government.  Flynn's  success  has 
been  great.  But  what  about  Theodore  Moss  ?  Like  Flynn 
he  shrinks  back  from  a  public  stand,  and  works  the  wires 
silentlv.  Nominally  he  is  treasurer  of  Wallack's  Theatre. 
The  word  "treasurer"  means,  in  theatrical  parlance,  ticket- 
seller.  Mr.  Moss  claims  no  higher  position  in  Wallack's 
than  the  clerk  in  the  box-office.  In  point  of  fact,  he  is  head 
and  front  of  the  whole  concern.  He  owns  the  theatre  and 
everything  in  it,  including  poor  old  Lester  Wallack,  who  at 
the  age  of  seventy  is  still  obliged  to  play  in  order  to  meet  his 
expenses  ;  whose  yacht  has  been  sold,  and  whose  house  is 
mortgaged,  while  his  "treasurer"  counts  his  wealth  by  the 
million.  There  is  in  existence  a  letter  from  the  elder  Wal- 
lack authorizing  his  son  Lester  to  reengage  Theodore  Moss 
as  box-office  treasurer,  at  eight  dollars  a  week.  This  is  many 
years  old.  The  sum  is  about  equivalent  to  what  Moss  might 
now  be  willing  to  pay  Wallack  for  the  use  of  his  name— the 
only  thing  of  value  that  the  veteran  actor  has  left.  It  is  not 
generallv  known  where  Moss  came  from,  but  it  has  been  so 
often  asserted  that  his  name  is  Moses,  that  most  people  ac- 
cept the  statement.  The  manner  in  which  he  has  managed 
to  garner  in  the  harvest  would  lead  the  casual  observer  to  be- 
lieve the  assertion  to  be  correct.  In  the  tremendous  lashing 
which  FIvnn  is  just  now  getting  from  the  press  of  New 
York  the  calm  and  solemn  Moss  is  forgotten.  It  will  be  his 
turn  before  long,  however. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Commis- 
sioner Moss  for  about  ten  years.  During  that  time  I  have 
been  introduced  to  the  gentleman  at  least  twenty  times-  On 
such  occasions  he  invariably  bowed  politely,  shook  hands 
with  cordiality,  and  said  something  pleasant.  Then  he 
promptly  forgot  me  till  the  next  introduction.  Last  spring  I 
was  rather  surprised  to  see  him  start  out  on  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent career  one  day,  when  he  was  driving  with  Mrs.  Moss 
in  the  park,  and  bow  to  me  without  a  fresh  introduction.  I 
was  gratified. 

A  few  hours  later  I  fell  in  with  a  group  of  men  near  the 
Gilsey  House.  Colonel  McCaull,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Lovejoy, 
and  several  others  were  there,  and  after  some  one  had  grin- 
ningly  presented  me  to  Mr.  Moss — who  was  as  glad  to  make 
my  acquaintance,  apparently,  as  ever — Mr.  Lester  Wallack 
came  along  with  his  monstrous  dog.  The  huge  St.  Bernard 
was  being  petted  when  it  became  evident  that  an  emotion  of 
a  dense  and  obscure  nature  had  possession  of  Mr.  Moss. 
He  looked  at.Mr.  Wallack  earnestly,  put  his  hand  on  the  act- 
or's shoulder,  and  then  reached  out  blindly  with  the  other 
hand  till  he  found  a  friend  who  accompanied  him,  and  whom 
he  drew  forward  gently.  It  was  a  lawyer,  a  State  Senator, 
and  a  man  who  has  been  so  widely  caricatured  and  written 
about  that  half  the  people  in  town  recognize  him  at  sight. 

As  Mr.  Moss  drew  the  twro  men  together  it  was  apparent 
that  he  was  about  to  essay  the  ceremony  of  an  introduction, 
and  a  dead  and  humorous  hush  fell  on  the  group.  Mr.  Wal- 
lack stuck  his  glass  in  his  eye  and  looked  amusedly  at  the 
lawyer,  who  stared  back  with  a  broad  smile.  Meanwhile 
Mr.  Moss  stood  fathoms  deep  in  thought,  with  his  hands 
resting  on  the  shoulders  of  his  two  friends,  and  his  brow  per- 
plexed. A  silence  ensued  which  was  awful,  but  no  one  would 
help  him  out,  and  so  Mr.  Moss  finally  leaned  down  toward 
the  lawyer  and  said,  in  a  friendly  and  confidential  whisper: 

"  Le's  see — er — what's  your  name,  old  boy  ?  It  slips  me 
for  the  moment." 

"  Richmond,"  prevaricated  the  man,  solemnly. 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Moss,  straightening  up  with  a 
candid  smile.     Then  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice : 

"  Mr.  Richardson,  allow  me  to  make  you  acquainted  with 

my  friend — with  Mr. — with" .     Here  he  looked  vaguely 

and  appealingly  at  Mr.  Wallack,  who  dropped  his  glass, 
stepped  back,  and  gasped : 

"  Why,  Cod  bless  my  soul,  the  man's  forgotten  my  name 
too ! " 

Then  he  moved  on  with  his  big  dog,  after  nodding  to  the 
lawyer,  with  whom,  by  the  way,  he  had  been  acquainted 
about  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Moss  is  a  large  man.  He  stands  over  six  feet  high 
on  legs  that  are  a  bit  wavering  and  feet  that  do  not  patter 
along  briskly— all  of  which  is  the  result  of  gout.  His  girth 
is  very  great  around  the  waist  and  far  from  great  around  the 
chest.  The  face  is  dark,  heavy,  and  good-natured.  It  is  or- 
namented by  a  black  mustache  and  a  pair  of  black  whiskers, 
which  are  short  and  run  straight  down  the  face  in  front  of 
the  ear.  He  is  a  man  who  never  makes  a  show,  is  not  talka- 
tive, active,  or  bustling,  but  who  has  made  a  big  fortune 
through  various  business  enterprises  and  whose  name  is 
highly  respected  in  Wall  street.  Mr.  Moss  has  numerous 
blessings,  but  none  more  valuable  than  his  wife.  She  is  a 
large,  handsome  woman,  and  socially  undeniably  clever. 
Though  she  could  lay  claim  to  no  higher  social  position 
than  the  wife  of  any  other  theatre  treasurer  in  town,  she 
managed  to  marry  off  all  five  of  her  daughters  to  million- 
aires or  men  of  value  in  a  worldly  sense.  The  youngest,  a 
beautiful  child  of  less  than  seventeen,  was  married  about 
two  years  ago  to  a  young  tandem  enthusiast  named  Hays, 
whose  father  is  a  bank  president  and  a  heavy  financial  mag- 
nate. The  oldest  daughter — now  not  more  than  twenty-five 
years  old,  I  fancy— was  married  in  the  great  Roman  Catho- 
lic Cathedral,  with  no  end  of  dash  and  brilliancy— operatic 
singers  aloft,  high  dignitaries  below,  and  a  vast  mob  of  so- 
ciety people  all  around— to  Maurice  B.  Flynn. 

And  here  you  sec  the  beginning  of  an  intimacy  between 
two  men  about  whom  all  New  York  is  talking. 

The  younger  is  far  and  away  the  abler  of  the  two.  The 
fortune  of  the  elder  must  have  been  very  useful  to  him  at 
one  time  however.  Flynn  has  been  the  power  behind  the 
Ihronc  for  several  years.  About  the  first  thing  he  did  as  a 
reward  to  his  father- in-law  was  to  put  that  gentleman  in  the 
Electrical  Sub-way  Commission — a  triumvirate  of  heavy 
weights  who  were  empowered  by  act  of  legislature  to  decide 
how  the  electrii  wires  should  be  buried,  and  then  see  that 
the  obsequies  were  properly  carried  out.      Flynn's  earnest 


ness  in  forcing  his  father-in-law  into  the  commission  was 
remarked  a  year  or  so  ago.  Now  the  reason  thereof  is  so 
beautifully  clear  and  limpidly  transparent  that  it  causes  an 
expression  of  beaming  intelligence  to  cross  the  enlightened 
voter's  face.  As  all  the  world  knows,  the  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  electric  wire  companies  are  obliged  to  lay  their  wires 
underground  in  conduits  especially  laid  for  them  by  a  com- 
pany which  has  just  been  formed.  They  pay  tolls  to  the 
company.  In  effect  they  are  the  slaves  and  serfs  of  the 
company,  which  will  have  the  vast  interests  of  the  wire  lines 
under  its  cast-iron  thumb.  It  may  be  carelessly  and  flip- 
pantly remarked  that  the  company  is — Flynn. 

We  are  building  a  great  aqueduct  here.  Scores  of  mill- 
ions are  involved.  An  earnest  effort  was  made  to  have  the 
work  honestly  performed  when  it  was  decided  upon,  and  by 
the  aid  of  many  good  citizens,  an  earnest  mayor,  and  a 
governor  working  for  a  reputation,  a  commission  of  irre- 
proachable character  was  appointed.  Everything  went  along 
commendably  for  a  time,  and  then  there  was  a  series  of  ex- 
traordinary political  moves,  which  were  forced  through  with 
irresistible  power,  and  the  aqueduct  commission  was  reor- 
ganized, capable  engineers,  inspectors,  and  officers  dis- 
charged, and  the  contracts  sent  to  suspicious  firms.  There 
was  an  uproar  and  a  vigorous  investigation,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  commission  was — Flynn. 

In  all  the  crooked  work  connected  with  this  jobbery,  the 
name  of  Hamilton  Fish  Jr.  is  prominent.  About  the  mildest 
epithet  that  has  been  applied  to  this  degenerate  son  of  a 
famous  father  by  the  press  of  New  York,  is  "a  sickening  and 
nauseating  lick-spittle."  He  writes  his  name  Hamilton  Fish 
Jr.,  but  it  is  really — Flynn. 

A  political  deadlock  occurred  two  years  ago  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  which  the 
most  influential  politicians  and  astute  bribe-givers  could  not 
break  for  a  long  while.  At  the  last  moment,  however,  there 
was  a  change  of  front  and  a  hasty  but  forcible  movement, 
and  a  man  named  Squire  was  appointed  to  the  position  and 
confirmed  by  the  aldermen.  No  one  knew  him.  Still,  he 
suddenly  assumed  the  most  important  post  in  the  city  gov- 
ernment.    It  is  now  shown  that  his  name,  too,  is — Flynn. 

If  ever  a  man  owned  another,  body  and  soul,  Flynn  owns 
Squire.  A  letter  from  the  monkey  who  masquerades  as  a 
commissioner  to  his  master  is  about  the  most  thoroughly 
choice  and  delectable  bit  of  literature  recently  published 
hereabouts.  In  it  Squire  agrees  to  "make  only  such  ap- 
pointments, award  only  such  contracts,  and,  in  short,  to 
run  the  Commission  of  Public  Works  exactly  as  Maurice  B. 
Flynn  directs." 

Flynn  permeates  everything.  He  is  already  dubbed  the 
Boss  of  New  York.  A  list  of  the  prominent  public  men  un- 
der his  control  would  stagger  Tweed  himself. 

The  man  is  personally  exceedingly  interesting.  Of  hum- 
ble birth  and  without  prominent  connections,  he  is  an  aristo- 
crat by  bearing  and  inclination.  He  detests  the  rabble,  and 
is  never  fraternal  or  "  chummy  "  with  his  tools.  Of  slight 
but  elegant  build  and  with  a  delicately  molded  face,  he  is  the 
picture  of  a  man  of  fashion  and  leisure.  He  has  worked  his 
way  into  several  clubs,  and  is  seen  regularly  at  the  opera 
and  in  the  park  beside  his  wife.  She  has  big  bronze  eyes, 
and  an  admirable  air  of  distinction  and  high  breeding.  The 
new  boss  of  New  York  is  a  contractor.  He  is  a  silent  part- 
ner in  numerous  firms,  and  his  fortune  is  very  large. 

This  is  a  wonderful  town.  Where  else  in  the  world  could 
two  such  men  as  Flynn  and  Moss  rise  so  suddenly  from 
nothing  to  where  they  now  stand  ?  Flynn  is  not  in  the  least 
rattled.  He  rather  objects  to  the  publicify  of  it  all,  as  he 
doesn't  care  to  see  his  name  in  the  papers.  He  has  no  doubt 
whatever  that  he'll  pull  out  all  right.  Nor  have  I.  He  is  a 
man  of  infinite  resources,  and,  besides,  as  we  all  know,  "  God 
is  good  to  the  Irish."  Blakely  Hall. 

New  York,  August  n,  1886. 

A  method  of  sending  a  picture  by  telegraph  has  been  in- 
vented by  a  Scotchman,  W.  Gemmill,  by  which  a  photograph 
taken  at  one  end  of  a  wire  is  transmitted  and  reproduced  at 
the  other.  The  picture  is  primarily  projected  on  a  selenium 
cell  placed  in  the  telegraphic  circuit,  which,  according  to  the 
degree  of  intensity  of  the  light  received,  acts  upon  the  cur- 
rent, and  through  it  a  number  of  subsidiary  currents  con- 
nected with  an  incandescent  lamp,  illuminating  it  with  varied 
degrees  of  intensity  consonant  with  the  the  strength  of  the 
current.  "  These  successive  illuminations,"  according  to  the 
Photographic  Times,  "  would  give  images  of  corresponding 
brightness  to  the  points  in  the  picture  thrown  upon  the  se- 
lenium cell,  and  the  final  picture,  of  course,  would  consist  of 
a  series  of  these  points  in  various  depths  of  shade." 

The  Czar  of  Russia,  when  in  Moscow  recently,  visited  Le- 
vitzky,  the  court  photographer,  and  when  leaving  the  studio 
chanced  to  meet  on  the  stairs  a  tall  lady,  very  fashionably 
dressed.  This  tall  female  was  in  reality  a  sub-lieutenant  in 
the  Guards,  Alexis  Pletneff  by  name,  who,  in  fulfillment  of  a 
wager  he  had  lost  with  a  pretty  cousin,  had  gone  to  Levitz- 
ky's  to  be  photographed  in  female  attire.  At  sight  of  the 
Czar  the  officer  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  instead  of 
courtesying  and  passing  on,  he  drew  himself  up  as  if  on  pa- 
rade, and  gave  the  military  salute.  The  Czar,  surprised, 
asked  for  an  explanation,  and  when  the  young  officer  con- 
fessed, his  majesty  bade  him  get  himself  photographed  and 
report  himself  just  as  he  was  to  the  colonel  of  his  regiment. 

Dick  Turpin,  whose  adventures,  in  penny  numbers,  still 
have  power  to  thrill  the  souls  of  errand  boys  and  inspire  a 
noble  emulation  in  their  youthful  bosoms,  once  lived  at  31 
Broadway,  Westminster,  in  London,  and  in  recently  pulling 
the  house  down  it  was  discovered,  that  there  was  a  broad 
space  between  the  room  walls  and  main  walls  of  the  house 
from  top  to  bottom,  as  well  as  other  odd  devices,  no  doubt 
arranged  to  enable  the  wily  Richard  to  dodge  the  "  runners." 
The  yard  at  the  side  of  the  house  is  still  called  "  Black  Horse 
Yard,"  doubtless  from  once  being  the  site  of  the  stable  of 
famed  "  Black  Bess." 

President  Grcvy's  health  is  again  the  topic  of  much  con- 
sideration in  the  r  rem  h  puss.  His  admirers  are  trying  to 
make  him  out  a  "  Grand  Old  Man,"  while  his  enemies  grace- 
fully and  considerately  refer  to  him  as  a  "galvanized  ca- 
daver." 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The    Beleaguered     City- 
I  have  read,  in  some  old,  marvelous  tale, 

Some  legend  strange  and  vague, 
That  a  midnight  host  of  spectres  pale 

Beleaguered  the  walls  of  Prague. 

Beside  the  Moldau's  rushing  stream. 

With  the  wan  moon  overhead, 
There  stood,  as  in  an  awful  dream, 

The  army  of  the  dead. 

White  as  a  sea-fog,  landward  bound, 

The  spectral  camp  was  seen, 
And.  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound, 

The  river  flowed  between. 

No  other  voice  nor  sound  was  there, 

No  drum,  nor  sentry's  pace; 
The  mist-like  banners  clasped  the  air, 

■As  clouds  with  clouds  embrace. 

But  when  the  old  cathedral  bell 

Proclaimed  the  morning  prayer, 
The  white  pavilions  rose  and  fell 

On  the  alarmed  air. 

Down  the  broad  valley  fast  and  far 

The  troubled  army  fled ; 
Up  rose  the  glorious  morning  star— 

The  ghastly  host  was  dead. 

I  have  read,  in  the  marvelous  heart  of  man, 

That  strange  and  mystic  scroll, 
That  an  army  of  phantoms  vast  and  wan 

Beleaguer  the  human  soul. 

Encamped  beside  Life's  rushing  stream, 

In  Fancy's  misty  light, 
Gigantic  shapes  and  shadows  gleam 

Portentous  through  the  night. 

Upon  its  midnight  battle-ground 

The  spectral  camp  is  seen. 
And,  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound, 

Flows  the  River  of  Life  between. 

No  other  voice  nor  sound  is  there 

In  the  army  of  the  grave; 
No  other  challenge  breaks  the  air, 

But  the  rushing  of  Life's  wave. 

And  when  the  solemn  and  deep  church-bell 

Entreats  the  soul  to  pray, 
The  midnight  phantoms  feel  the  spell, 

The  shadows  sweep  away. 

Down  the  broad  Vale  of  Tears  afar 

The  spectral  camp  is  flea  ; 
Faith  shineth  as  a  morning  star, 

Our  ghastly  fears  are  dead. 

—  Henry   Wadsuxaik  Longfello-w 

The    Deliverance    of    Leyden. 
Long,  long  the  Lord  His  counsel  keeps, 

And  long  withholds  His  h»id, 
While  wearj1  weeks  and  monlhs  go  by, 

And  sad-eyed  watchers  stand  ; 
But  not  in  vain  their  yearning  gaze 

Deliverance  awaits  ; 
The  winds  and  waves  obey  His  will — 

The  ships  are  at  the  gates  ! 

Oh,  fair  at  first  old  Leyden  lay 

Upnn  the  ancient  Rhine, 
Whose  willow-shaded  waters  mirrored 

All  the  lordly  line 
Of  bridge  and  boat  and  soaring  spire, 

Proud  home  and  crowded  street, 
And,  far  above  the  Roman  tower, 

The  blue  sky  smiling  sweet. 

But  all  that  fatal  summer  Leyden 

Languished  in  the  grasp 
Of  the  stern  and  haughty  Valdez, 

Ever  tightening  clasp  on  clasp ; 
All  about  her  frowned  his  ramparts, 

Scowled  his  cannon,  thronged  his  men, 
Iron  heel  on  fruitful  garden, 

Spanish  steel  on  Holland  fen. 

Within  the  walls  the  burghers'  store 

Still  faded  day  by  day  ; 
Two  months  with  food,  another  month 

Without,  had  passed  away  ; 
Their  meat  and  then  their  bread  had  gone, 

And  every  hope  had  failed, 
Save  a  four  days'  hoard  of  malt  cake, 

And  hearts  that  never  quailed. 

In  darkness  walks  the  pestilence. 

Destruction  wastes  at  noon, 
In  every  house  there  lies  one  dead  ; 

All  fear  to  follow  soon  ; 
Starvation  leers  from  many  an  eye, 

And  famine  sucks  the  breath 
Of  tottering  wife  and  dying  child, 

And  hero  marked  for  death. 

One  only  hope,  one  strong  ally, 

For  dying  Leyden  waits: 
The  Prince's  hand  may  yet  command 

The  massive  ocean  gates. 
The  dikes  !  the  outer  dikes  !  he  breaks 

Their  walls,  and  bids  the  sea 
Go  drown  the  camps  of  Valdez, 

And  the  captive  city  free. 

Two  hundred  boats  he  fills  with  food  ; 

The  waters  slowly  rise  ; 
And  joyfully  and  longingly 

Men  watch  the  western  skies. 
The  swarming  troops  of  Valdez 

Fear  a  more  than  human  power, 
As  they  see_the  crawling*waters 

Stealing  upward  every^hour. 

And  now  the  mighty  winds  of  God 

Spring  fiercely  from  the  sky; 
O'er  moor  and  dike,  on  surging  wave, 

The  eager  fleet  rides  high. 
At  midnight,  in  the  tempest 

And  the  terror  of  the  sea, 
lI;ilf-drowned,  beneath  the  blood-stained  tide, 

The  stricken  Spaniards  flee. 

Long,  long  the  l^ord  His  counsel  keep  . 

\nd  long  withholds  His  hand, 
While  weary  weeks  and  months  go  by, 

And  sad-eyed  watchers  stand  ; 
But  not  in  vain  their  yearning  gaze 

Deliverance  awaits; 
The  winds  and  waves  obey  His  will — 
The  boats  are  at  the  gates  ! 

—  Charlti  F.  Richardson, 
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NEWSPAPER    ESPIONAGE. 


By  Joseph  B.  Bishop. 


A  friend  of  the  late  Samuel  Bowles  once  addressed  him  in 
a  letter  in  which  he   used  the  following  sentence  as  a  basis  : 
for  what  he  had  to  say  :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  a  newspaper  : 
should  be  governed  by  the  same  principles  which  a  gentle-! 
man  follows  in  his  personal  conduct."     Mr.   Bowles,  whose  i 
motto  as  an  editor  was,  "  The   Springfield  Republican  is  one  : 
thing  and  Sam  Bowles  is  another,"  asked  permission  to  print 
the  letter,  saying  that  he  should  like  to  discuss  the  question 
which  it  raised,  taking,  of  course,  the  negative  side.     Per- 
mission was  given,  but  the  letter  was  not  printed,  neither  was 
the  question  which  it  raised  discussed  by  Mr.  Bowles,  proba- 
bably  because  he  found  the  subject   more   difficult  to  treat 
than  he  anticipated.     So  far  as   1   am  informed,  nobody  has 
since  undertaken  the  task  which  was  too  difficult  for  him. 
Yet  one  can  scarcely  imagine  a  subject   the  discussion  of 
which  would  command  a  keener  interest. 

At  no  time  has  this  subject  of  newspaper  conduct  been 
more  pressing  than  it  is  now.  The  extraordinary  course  of 
not  merely  a  few,  but  of  nearly  all  the  prominent  journals  of 
the  country,  before  and  after  the  President's  marriage,  has 
served  one  good  purpose.  It  has  called  public  attention  to 
the  intolerable  lengths  to  which  the  modern  system  of  press 
espionage  has  been  carried.  The  watch  kept  upon  President 
Cleveland  was  no  sudden  development  of  newspaper  enter- 
prise. It  was  rather  the  supreme  demonstration  of  the  re- 
sources of  a  system  which  has  been  growing  steadily  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  which  found  in  this  event  an  opportunity  to 
lift  itself  into  national  prominence.  There  have  been  many 
instances  of  intrusion  upon  private  rights  no  less  flagrant 
than  this,  but  they  did  not  command  so  wide  an  audience. 
Anybody  who  has  read  newspapers  regularly  during  the  past 
few  years  can  recall  dozens  of  such  cases. 

It  was  only  about  a  year  ago  that  an  eminent  and  public- 
spirited  gentleman  was  stricken  with  a  fatal  illness  on  the 
eve  of  his  proposed  wedding.  He  was  a  man  of  large 
wealth,  who  had  given  of  it  freely  for  public  and  private 
chanties  and  purposes.  Yet,  when  it  was  announced  that 
he  was  dying,  what  happened?  The  newspapers  began  to 
give  all  their  energies  to  discovering  how  much  money  he 
was  going  to  bestow  upon  his  intended  bride. 

One  of  them  devoted  over  a  column  on  one  day  to  the  re- 
sults of  a  searching  investigation  upon  this  point.  Every- 
body in  any  way  related  to  the  dying  man  was  hunted  down 
and  questioned.  All  members  of  his  family,  his  lawyer,  his 
business  associates,  were  asked  for  their  knowledge  about  it, 
and  if  they  denied  having  knowledge,  were  requested  to  give 
a  guess.  Then,  to  crown  all,  persons  in  no  way  interested  in 
the  man  or  his  honorable  life  were  cited  as  authorities  on  the 
probable  size  of  the  bequest.  All  this  was  published,  to- 
gether with  descriptions  of  the  lady's  personal  appearance 
and  a  sketch  of  her  history,  during  the  very  hours  in  which 
the  man  was  dying. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  young  school-girl,  a  daughter  of 
a  prominent  and  respected  merchant,  was  discovered  to  have 
made  a  secret  and  most  unwise  marriage.  A  reporter  spied  the 
marriage  notice  and  at  once  started  upon  the  trail.  He 
hunted  down  the  bride  and  groom,  described  and  interviewed 
them ;  and  then,  going  to  the  father's  house,  confronted  the 
nearly  distracted  man  with  the  information  which  he  had 
obtained,  saying  that  a  full  account  of  the  affair  would  appear 
in  a  certain  newspaper  on  the  following  day. 

The  father  begged  to  have  it  suppressed,  but  the  reporter 
informed  him,  with  brutal  insolence,  that  such  things  could 
not  be  suppressed.  Then  the  father  begged  to  have  the  ac- 
count made  as  little  of  a  "sensation"  as  possible,  saying: 
"I  have  always  tried  to  appear  honorably  before  the  public, 
and  now  this  comes  upon  me  with  the  suddenness  of  a  thun- 
derbolt. You  can't  imagine  what  a  blow  this  marriage  has 
been  to  me !"  No,  the  reporter  could  not  imagine  it,  neither 
could  the  newspaper  which  had  sent  him  on  his  detestable 
errand,  for  he  wrote  and  that  newspaper  published  the  next 
morning,  in  a  conspicuous  column  of  its  first  page,  in  large 
type,  an  impertinent  and  vulgar  account  of  the  affair,  with 
the  names  in  full  of  all  the  parties  to  it,  and  with  clumsy  and 
coarse  attempts  to  give  a  humorous  aspect  to  the  father's 
grief. 

There  is  scarcely  a  city  in  the  land  in  which  similar 
offenses  have  not  been  committed.  There  are  many  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  of  such  regular  occurrence  that 
the  journals  committing  them  have  become  a  positive  terror 
to  respectable  citizens ;  for,  to  a  newspaper  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  anybody's  business  is  everybody's  business, 
nothing  is  sacred. 

The  treatment  of  the  President  and  his  bride  was  the  cul- 
mination of  this  kind  of  journalism.  Let  us  take  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  it  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  It  was 
about  three  months  ago,  I  think,  that  the  rumor  first  started 
that  the  President  was  contemplating  marriage.  All  efforts 
to  get  a  confirmation  or  d  nial  from  him  or  his  intimates 
were  complete  failures.  Then  work  was  begun  upon  his 
family  relations  and  upon  those  of  his  suspected  fiancee. 
The  country  was  scoured  for  them,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  induce  them  to  talk.  After  several  weeks  of  this 
kind  of  work,  sufficient  evidence  was  secured  to  show  con- 
clusively who  the  lady  was.  It  was  discovered  that  she  was 
at  that  time  in  Paris.  The  cable  was  at  once  employed  to 
put  spies  upon  her  track  and  discover  everything  that  was 
possible  about  her,  and  about  her  plans  and  daily  occupa- 
tions. Great  efforts  were  made  to  procure  an  authentic 
photograph  of  her,  but  when  these  failed,  a  plentiful 
crop  of  bogus  ones  was  produced  and  published  as  au- 
thentic. Every  bit  of  gossip,  however  trivial  or  impertinent, 
which  could  be  found  or  invented  about  the  lady  and  her 
family,  or  about  her  relations  with  the  President,  was  eagerly 
published.  Finally,  the  news  was  procured  that  she  was 
about  to  sail  for  America.  Then,  what  some  of  the  admir- 
ers of  this  kind  of  journalism  call  the  "detective  instinct  of 
the  press''  was  roused  to  unprecedented  activity.  From 
the  moment  she  set  foot  in  New  York,  the  eye  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  was  upon  her.  One  newspaper  distanced  all  oth- 
ers at  the  outset  by  interviewing  the  steward  or  some  other 
employee  of  the  steamer  in  which  she  had  made  the  passage, 
and  obtaining  a  minute  account  of  everything  she  had  done 
or  said  in  public  upon  every   day  of  her   voyage.     Not  a 


smile  or  even  a  nod  of  the  head  was  missed.  This  narra- 
tive occupied  the  entire  first  page  of  a  great  journal.  Watch 
was  subsequently  kept  upon  her  hotel  from  early  morning  | 
till  late  at  night,  or  until  the  lights  in  her  room  were  put  out;  ' 
four  reporters  stationed  upon  the  sidewalk  watched  for  the 
latter  occurrence  each  night,  and  carefully  noted  and  pub-  ' 
lished  the  hour  and  the  minute.  When  the  President  came 
to  town  tor  an  act  of  public  service,  he  was  watched  to  see 
how  he  would  greet  his  future  wife,  and  his  hours  of  visiting 
and  leaving  her  were  noted  and  published  with  equal  ex- 
actness. When  the  lady  started  for  Washington  for  her 
wedding,  she  was  followed  closely  by  the  press  detectives, 
and  both  herself  and  the  President's  sister  were  subjected  to 
personal  descriptions,  some  of  which  surpassed  in  vulgar 
impertinence  anything  which  has  yet  been  produced.  Finally, 
when  the  wedding  occurred,  all  previous  detective  exertions 
were  outdone. 

The  President  had  caused  official  announcement  of  the 
wedding  to  be  made,  in  which  he  had  stated  that  the  cere- 
mony would  be  private  because  of  the  "recent  death  of  a 
relative  of  Miss  Folsom."  It  was  also  announced  that  no 
representatives  of  the  press  would  be  admitted,  but  that  an 
account  containing  "everything  that  any  one  ought  to  want 
to  know  about  a  wedding"  would  be  furnished  for  publica- 
tion. Did  the  "detective  instinct"  of  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents give  way  to  the  gentlemanly  instinct  then  and 
allow  the  wedding  to  take  place  as  its  chief  actors  desired? 
Not  at  all.  They  insisted  upon  treating  the  request  for 
privacy  as  an  incentive  for  increased  activity.  They  could 
not  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  but  they  could  surround  the 
house  and  watch  everything  that  passed.  They  had  heard 
rumors  that  the  President  contemplated  a  bridal  trip  to 
some  point  unknown  to  the  public,  in  order  to  carry  out  still 
further  his  insidious  plan  of  privacy.  Lest  I  may  be  sus- 
pected of  misrepresentation,  I  will  quote  what  one  of  the 
correspondents  has  himself  written  as  a  true  history  of  what 
was  done  to  thwart  his  plan: 

"  Rumors  of  the  President's  intention  to  leave  Washington  with  his 
bride  were  sifted  so  thoroughly  on  the  wedding-day  that  before  the 
ceremony  there  were  probably  a  dozen  reporters  who  believed  he  was 
to  go  to  Deer  Park.  At  the  same  time  no  one  at  Washington  was  so 
confident  ol  it  as  to  go  on  ahead,  but  the  policy  of  every  office  was  to 
have  this  part  of  the  day's  proceedings  looked  after  with  great  care. 
From  early  in  the  evening,  accordingly,  the  White  House  grounds  were 
picketed,  and  pickets  were  employed  also  on  the  streets,  avenues,  and 
roads  lor  half  a  mile  or  more  beyond  the  grounds.  The  President 
couldn't  have  escaped  undetected,  and  there  was  a  small  troop  of  sad- 
dle-horses and  carriages  at  the  call  of  the  pickets,  to  follow  wherever  he 
might  lead  In  the  a'ternoon  men  were  seen  working  on  an  awning 
and  steps  at  one  of  the  reir  windows  of  the  White  House.  This  in- 
dicated the  means  of  exit  for  the  bridal  pair,  and,  of  course,  it  was  un- 
known to  the  crowd  who  gathered  in  front  after  the  ceremony.  With 
all  the  watchfulness,  however,  only  two  reporters  saw  the  President's 
carnage  leave  the  grounds.  Their  carriage  was  near  at  hand,  and 
followed  the  President  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  block,  over  a 
devious  route,  to  the  place  where  the  special  train  lay.  They  had  pre- 
viously learned  hrom  what  point  it  would  start,  although  that  was  really 
a  railroad  secret." 

Other  correspondents  soon  got  upon  the  trail,  however, 
and  fifty  minutes  after  the  bridal  pair  had  started  for  Deer 
Park,  six  reporters  set  out  in  pursuit  of  them  in  an  express 
train  over  the  same  road.  They  had  a  hard  night  of  it,  but 
were  at  their  posts  in  the  shrubbery  under  the  windows  of 
the  President's  cottage  before  daylight  of  the  next  morning. 

Again,  that  I  may  escape  the  charge  of  misrepresentation, 
I  quote  the  words  of  another  of  these  correspondents: 

"When  President  Cleveland  rose  at  ten  o'clock  this  morning  and 
looked  from  the  front  windows  of  his  cheerful  little  domicile  upon  the 
handsome  vista  of  glade  and  green  that  stretched  out  before  him,  among 
the  objects  which  met  his  astonished  gaze  was  a  small  pavilion  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  handsome  cluster  of  tall  trees,  and  in  and  around  this 
pavilion  lounged  the  flower  of  Washington  journalism,  somewhat  bat- 
tered by  lack  of  sleep  and  a  midnight  wrestle  with  country  telegraph 
operators,  but  still  experiencing  a  lively  interest  in  the  chief  executive 
and  his  whereabouts." 

The  "flower  of  Washington  journalism!"  And  what  was  its 
mission  there  ?  As  the  accounts  of  its  members  showed,  it 
was  to  stand  in  the  trees  and  shrubbery,  at  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  yards,  and  watch  the  President  and  his  bride. 
They  could  get  no  nearer,  because  the  owner  of  the  cottage, 
having  no  sympathy  with  the  "detective  instinct  of  the  press," 
had  surrounded  the  cottage  with  pickets.  All  day  long  the 
"flower  of  Washington  journalism"  stood  in  the  bushes  and 
watched  the  house.  They  recorded  the  hour  when  the  Pres- 
ident first  appeared  at  the  window;  examined  the  dishes 
when  meals  were  sent  from  the  hotel  to  the  cottage,  in  order 
to  report  to  the  country  what  the  bridal  pair  had  to  eat; 
they  distended  their  ears  to  catch  every  scrap- of  conversa- 
tion that  floated  from  the  piazza  when  the  beleaguered  pair 
ventured  out  of  doors;  took  notes  of  the  garments  worn  by 
both,  and  recorded  every  nod,  and  look,  and  smile  of  both 
throughout  the  day ;  they  stood  in  the  bushes  until  the  lights 
in  the  cottage  were  put  out,  when  they  carefully  noted  the 
hour;  then  they  wrote  out  the  results  of  their  day's  watching 
in  jubilant  accounts,  many  columns  in  length,  and  sent  them 
to  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  land,  and  those  newspapers 
published  them  in  their  most  conspicuous  columns.  For  six 
days  this  persecution  was  continued,  though  it  was  somewhat 
relaxed  toward  the  end  of  that  period ;  and  then  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  bride  cut  short  their  stay  and  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, the  "flower  of  Washington  journalism"  following 
closely  in  their  wake. 

There  is  a  simple  and  perfect  test  to  apply  to  these  three 
cases  which  I  have  cited  as  illustrating  ;he  prying  state  of 
journalism.  Suppose  that  these  acts  had  been  committed  by 
a  private  person  instead  of  by  newspapers,  what  would  have 
been  the  verdict  ?  Why  every  man  and  woman  of  ordinary 
good  breeding  in  the  land  would  say  that  a  man  who  would 
do  things  of  this  kind  was  not  a  respectable  person.  The 
most  natural  epithet  to  apply  to  him  would  be  that  of  black- 
guard. No  other  kind  of  people,  in  private  life,  pry  about 
their  neighbors'  houses,  peer  into  their  windows,  listen  at 
their  key-holes,  and  try  in  other  ways  to  penetrate  the  sanc- 
tities of  their  homes.  If  we  call  by  so  harsh  a  name  the  per- 
son who  does  such  things  for  his  own  malicious  delight  or 
for  that  of  a  few  gossiping  friends,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
espionage  when  it  is  made  fairly  terrible  with  all  the  re- 
sources and  power  of  a  modern  newspaper,  and  when  all  its 
discoveries  are  puhlished  to  the  world?  To  recur  to  the  re- 
mark cited  at  the  outset  of  this  article,  why  "  should  not  a 
newspaper  be  governed  by  the  same  principles  which  a  gen- 
tleman follows  in  his  personal  conduct?"  I  wish  very  much 
that  some  of  the  advocates  of  this  style  of  journalism  would 


discuss  this  question.     When  the  story  of  hi 

cret  marriage  was  published,  the  merchant  to  who 

alluded  above  sent  a  card  to  the  newspapers  containing  this 

passage : 

"  No  newspaper  has  a  right  to  publish  broadcast  a  matter  which  be- 
longs to  my  hearth-stone.  1  have  lived  my  whole  life  as  a  just  man, 
and  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  to  society  and  to  my  country.  When  a 
blow  is  struck  at  my  breast,  when  I  am  prostrated  with  grief,  it  is  an 
outrage  upon  me  as  a  citizen  to  have  dragged  into  print  a  story  which  I 
had  kept  to  myself.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people  want 
their  newspapers  to  do  things  of  this  kind." 

Will  some  newspaper  which  is  daily  practicing  this  style  of 
journalism  reply  to  that,  and  at  the  same  time  answer  the 
question  about  gentlemanly  conduct  which  I  have  put  before 
it?  The  only  responses  which  I  have  seen  made  to  criti- 
cisms like  mine  has  been,  first :  "The  people  like  news  of 
this  kind,  and  it  pays  to  publish  it,  it  being  the  newspapers' 
business  to  give  the  people  what  they  want."  Second,  "The 
authors  of  such  criticisms  are  dudes."  Third,  "  If  you 
think  your  profession  is  not  good  enough  for  you,  why  don't 
you  get  out  of  it?"  If  the  first  of  these  be  accepted  in  its 
full  meaning — that  journalism  is  a  profession  in  which  it  is 
allowable  to  do  anything  that  pays — then  there  is  no  room 
for  discussion.  That  profession  becomes  the  lowest  of  human 
callings — lower  than  brothel-keeping  or  liquor-selling,  for 
these  make  no  pretense  to  respectability,  while  the  journalist 
pretends  to  be  a  public  guide  and  teacher ;  and  the  specta- 
cle which  he  presents,  peddling  out  moral  precepts  with  one 
hand,  and  scandal,  vulgar  gossip,  and  family  secrets  with  the 
other,  is  most  revolting.  The  argument  that  it  pays,  because 
people  want  it,  covers  equally  well  the  printing  and  selling  of 
obscene  books  and  pictures.  That  sort  of  trade  pays  so  well 
that  it  is  necessary  to  prohibit  it  by  strict  penal  laws.  If  a 
newspaper  can  do  anything  that  pays,  then  journalism  be- 
comes, among  all  professedly  respectable  callings,  the  only 
one  whose  members,  tacitly  at  least,  admit  that  in  their  pro- 
fessional conduct  they  are  not  "  governed  by  the  same  princi- 
ples which  a  gentleman  follows  in  his  personal  conduct."  It 
is  natural  and  fitting  that  men  who  take  this  view  of  their 
profession  should  answer  all  criticism  with  personal  abuse. 

What  evidence  have  we  that  this  kind  of  journalism  does 
pay?  I  have  been  able  to  find  none.  Is  any  respectable 
paper  which  practices  it  prepared  to  show  that  its  prosperity 
is  greater  than  it  would  be  without  it  ?  That  there  is  a  large 
class  of  people  who  are  pleased  with  news  of  this  kind  no- 
body denies,  but  are  not  the  respectable  people  of  this  coun- 
try a  majority,  and  have  they  no  rights  ?  Shall  all  our  news- 
papers become  peddlers  of  scandal  and  impertinence  because 
a  portion  of  the  public  like  those  things  ?  Why  not  let  the  vul- 
gar and  ill-bred  people  have  their  own  newspapers,  and  give 
decent  people  theirs  also  ?  Are  the  American  people,  alone 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  to  be  treated  by 
their  newspapers  as  if  they  were  all  blackguards  ?  No  other 
journalism  in  the  world  has  ever  made  the  experiment  which 
is  being  made  here  now,  and  I  am  too  patriotic  an  American 
to  believe  that  it  can  succeed.  The  newspapers  themselves 
will  soon  discover  the  mistake  they  are  making.  They  will 
perceive  it  first  in  the  weakening  of  their  own  editorial  influ- 
ence. It  is  impossible  to  make  the  functions  of  scandal- 
monger and  moral  guide  work  successfully  together.  A  news- 
paper which  goes  into  a  household  with  its  first  page  given 
up  to  vulgar  gossip,  scandal,  and  crime,  laboriously  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  must  expect  to  find  its  observa- 
tions upon  the  proper  conduct  of  public  and  private  affairs 
attracting  less  and  less  attention.  It  is  as  if  a  sage  of  a  vil- 
lage were  to  go  into  a  household  to  give  counsel  upon  some 
question  of  conduct,  and  before  giving  it  should  say  :  "  Oh, 
by  the  way,  as  I  was  coming  here  I  crawled  through  neigh- 
bor Smith's  fence,  and  peeking  through  his  window,  discov- 
ered so  and  so."  What  would  his  counsel  be  worth  after 
that  ?  How,  to  take  an  extreme  view  of  the  case,  can  a  man 
be  influenced  by  the  editorial  utterances  of  a  newspaper 
whose  news  columns  are  so  objectionable  that  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  leave  the  paper  where  his  wife  and  children  may  see 
it?  Why,  in  other  words,  should  a  newspaper  bring  into  a 
household  matters  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  de- 
cent person  to  mention  there?  The  paper  which  does  it 
must  inevitably  be  denied  admission,  sooner  or  later. 

Then,  too,  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  influence  is  to 
be  upon  the  future  of  the  profession;  what  kind  of  young 
men  will  be  drawn  to  it  if  this  meddling,  prying  style  becomes 
the  rule  ? 

But  I  firmly  believe  that  it  will  not  become  the  rule.  I  do 
not  believe  that  even  a  majority  of  the  editors  of  to-day  are 
in  favor  of  it.  Many  of  the  most  influential  of  our  journals 
have  already  protested  against  it,  and  the  very  ones  that  are 
the  mostzealous  advocates  of  the  system  now  will  not  be 
long  in  finding  out  their  mistake.  It  is  a  libel  upon  the 
American  people  to  assume  that  they  will  long  tolerate  a 
kind  of  journalism  which  makes  the  ideal  newspaper,  not  a 
public  benefit,  but  a  public  nuisance.  They  will  insist  upon 
it  that  the  newspaper  has  some  other  purpose  in  the  world 
than  to  amuse  and  entertain  the  thoughtless  and  the  vicious; 
they  will  insist  that  the  duty  of  selecting  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  duty  of  collecting  the  news;  and  sooner  or  later 
they  will  make  it  appear  to  even  the  most  undudish  of  edi- 
tors that  it  is  not  true  that  indecency  "pays"  better  than 
decency,  but  that  in  journalism,  as  in  every  other  reputable 
calling,  the  honorable,  self-respecting  course  is  the  only  one 
that  "pays"  in  the  long  run. — Forum. 


Sesostris's  mummy  has  just  been  unrolled  in  the  presence 
of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  Conceive  being  brought  literally 
face  to  face  with  a  gentleman  who  "  flourished  "  area  1900 
years  B.  C.  It  throws  all  that  Horace  Smith  ever  imagined 
about  mummies  into  the  shade.  We  really  do  know  some- 
thing about  Sesostris — the  greatest  and  perhaps  the  worst  of 
all  the  Pharaohs — though  his  body  has  been  much  better 
preserved  than  his  memory.  A  certain  queen,  Nofritari,  dis- 
interred at  the  same  time  and  comparatively  a  young  person 
— she  belonged  only  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty — was  unable 
to  stand  the  exposure  to  the  air.  The  great  conqueror  it 
described  as  "  looking  very  fresh."  The  hair,  gray  before 
death,  had  been  stained  yellow  by  the  sweet  essences  used 
in  embalming;  the  teeth  were  white  and  regular;  the  face 
"  wore  an  unmistakable  look  of  pride,  doggedness,  and  ma- 
jesty." The  best  authorities,  though  they  are  all  pretty  vague 
ones,  describe  this  eminent  personage  as  having  perished — 
after  subduing  half  the  world — by  his  own  hand. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 
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■  '         ,       *  '  '  ,<S.whtntMt  addsrtu  it  ttHeifiod  and  statmot  art 

t  tending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  we 
!*/*»'  'tit   'm>  •■/■■*•'  the /■reservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

[ackson's  "  Kan.ona"  have  been 
sold,  and  :  '  been  Put  to  P*^' 

■  written  Ibi  LheSepiembei 
islrated  from    I  urkish  photographs, 
lurk." 

[ogelowwiU  be  brought  out  by 
rl)  autumn.    U  will  be  entitled    John 

■ 
,t  [5  nm  ,-.  ii  will  require  fuur  more  volumes   to  complete 

Britannica,"  representing  a  workof  some  two  more 
work  was  begun  in   1873.  and  in   America  alone  has  over 
40,000  subscriber*. 

Rev   E    P    Roe's  new   novel,  to  be  issued   in   the  fall,  will  bear  the 
■•  He  Fell  in  Love  with  His  Wife.'      1  he  authors 
..  N  [(l  .      uill  be  published  at  the  same  time  in  a  uniform 

mill  his  other  works, 
\l   Zola's  new    novel  will  have  for  its  title  "La Terra/'  and  will 
treat  more  particularly  of  the  life  of  the  French  peasantry.      "Ouidas 
Dew  romance  will  be  published  about  the  same  time,  under  the  name  of 
of  a  House  Party." 
The  ascension  of   Miss  Cleveland  to  the  editorial  chair  has  already 
found  an  imitator  in  another  Chicago  journal,    the  Current,  which  at 
present  is  employing  all  the  western  ingenuity  at  Us  command  to  se- 
cure  Miss   Mary  Abigail    Dodge— "Gail   Hamilton   -as  its  associate 
editor. 

\  Parisian  litterateur  has  translated  "How   to  be  Happy,  Though 

Die    French,    and    the    book    is   reported  as  meeting  with 

;  France.     Meanwhile  the  author  in  London  is  bewailing 

the  Met  that  both  credit  and  royalty  are  withheld   from   him  on  the 

lation. 

\  series  of  articles  entitled  "  P.  and  O.  Papers  "   is  about  to  appear 
mtne   1  from  the  pen  of  George  Augustus 

Sal  ■  The  papers  will  be  descriptive  of  travel,  and  will  afford  the  read- 
er interesting  glimpses  of  Melbourne,  Ceylon,  Madras,  Suez,  and  Mar- 
seilles—in  tact,  will  picture  a  journey  from  Melbourne  to  Mecklenburg 
- 

It  takes  eleven  columns  of  the  British  Museum  catalogue  to  recount 
the  books  and  pamphlets  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  subject.  Many 
of  them  are  satirical,  with  such  names  as  "  The  Madhi  of  Midlothian  " 
and  "The  Wondrous  Adventures  of  St.  William  the  Woodcutter. 
The  titles  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  writings,  in  their  various  editions,  fill 
umns. 

;    lime  ago  a  sensation  was  caused  in   London  by  the  "  Memoirs 

■■ant  Ballantin-,"  of  the  criminal  bar.     To-day  it  is  the  turn  of 

Howe  and  Hummel.     The  reminiscences  of  these  well-known 

Gates  are  published   by  the   Courier  Company,  Buffalo,  under  the 

name  of  "  I  langer."     ltdescribes,  as  none  but  two  experienced  lawyers 

could  describe,  the  villain  es  of  New  York. 

Among  the  prominent  authors  who  will,  during  the  coming  winter, 
occupy  the  lecture  platform,  are  George  W.  Cable,  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin, 
H.  (I  Bunner,  |ulian  Hawthorne,  Mark  Twain,  Moncure  D.  Conway, 
Will  Carleton,  lames  Whitcomb  Riley,  and  Captain  Jack  Crawford,  the 
poet  scout.  Mr.  Conway  will  deliver  his  new  lecture,  "Adam's  Third 
which,  it  is  said,  is  a  discussion  of  the  present  and  future  Amer- 
ican woman. 

Before  he  publishes  his  autobiography  Mr.  Sa'a  will  issue  his  account 
of  iiis  recent  experiences  in  Australia.  The  first  part  of  the  autobiog- 
raphy, it  is  announced,  will  describe  his  boyhood,  covering  the  years 
1828  to  1835.  The  second  will  describe  the  ten  years  from  1835  to  1845. 
Among  the  people  of  fame  and  note  of  whom  he  will  write  are  these : 
Bellini,  Gnsi.  Paganini,  Lablaciie.  Tom  Moore,  Theodore  Hook, 
ens,  Thackeray,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Melbourne,  Mrs. 
Norton,  the  "  mad  "  Marquis  of  Waterford,  the  Countess  Waldegrave, 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Harriet,  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  Count  d'Orsay, 
Napoleon  [II.,  Mark  Lemon,  Buckstone,  Webster,  Mme.  Vestris,  and 
ifatthews.     The  book  will  be  published  by  Bentley. 

The  London  Athtnaum  has  recently  been  paying  some  attention  to 

100I  ol  young  American  poets,  with  but  little  praise  for  any  of  its 

members.     Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  fares  perhaps  the  hardest  of  all 

eiving  the  following  English  critical  volley:  "The  young  editor  of 

the  Century,  as  a  poet,  has  no  power,  no  especial  grace  of  style,  nor 

any  of  that  great  emotional  quality  which  is  essential  to  all  durable  work. 

He  can  rhyme  not  unpleasantly,  however,  and  his  eye  for  nature  is  cor- 

i'robably  aware  of  his  own  lack  of  power,  he  aims  at  delicacy  and 

simplicity,  and  is  too  often  merely  ineffectual."    The  critic  admits,  how- 

thal  Mr.  Gilder  has  won  some  reputatton  as  a  poet  in  America, 

but  adds,  vinegarly,  "  no  large  amount,  it  is  true,  but  more  than   he 

deserves." 

M.  Alphonse  Daudet  is  still  busy  with  his  dramatization  of  "  Numa 
Koumestan,"  which  is  to  be  entitled  "  Nord  et  Midi."  He  has  already 
the  first  three  acts  to  M.  Porel.  dincttur  of  the  Odeon,  where  it 
is  to  be  produced.  The  play  is  to  conform  to  the  novel  except  in  its 
political  aspect,  which  M.  Daudet  considers  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
seeing  1  [fli  roman  psychologique  et  social,  le  fond  philoso- 

The  political  accessories  will  be  replaced  by  some- 
thing with   which   the  author  declares   himself  to  be   extremely  well 
m1,  but  which  he  does  not  make  public     It  will  be  interesting   to 
'.  M.  Daudet  will  transform  the  ardent  legitimist,    Numa  Rou- 
meftai  Ite  of  his  politics,  was  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Gam* 

ical  personage. 

Mr.    George  Moore,   the  author  of   "A    Mummer's    Wife."  (, to  the 
Eqo  of  which    V..  Zola  baa  written  a  preface,)  has  just  pub- 
lished anotb'  •  oveL"     Et  is  entitled  "  A  Drama  in  Muslin." 
It  purports  to  be  a  realistic  sketch  of  Irish  society,  especially  as  regards 
odety.     It  takes  for  its  heroines  a  group  of  Catho- 
lic convent  school-girls,  and  it  traces  their  history  from  their  school-days 
to  lh>  :  i'h  of  husbands,  to  gain   whom,  by  hook  or 
crook,  seems  to  be  their  sole  object  in  living.     All  the  women,  though 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  highest  social  rank,  are,  in  language,  man 
dcral  rep  -     A  "society'   journal 
.;  this  novel  as  a  serial,  but  after  a  few  installments 
had  to                     r  U  being  too  strong  for  even  its  not  loo  particular 
columns. 

■  ,    HowcDi  nyi  he  writes:  "  I  do  not  dictate,  but  use 
the  little  Hall  type-writer.     I  use  cleat  Muck  of 

Etafl  ie  down  to  close  quart 

irk,  I  take  my  pen ;  it  It  iring  out 

some 

\o  not  copy  my  work  a  very  great  des  the  f»  1 

I  on  the  type- v.  rib  "f  my  books  th 

most  entirely,  and  should 

ttaUffl  I  work  [|  ■    ■  ■,  ntuscript 

and  in  print,     I  work  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  on- 

■    ■ 
1  could  force  it,  I  suppose.     I  used  lo  woi 

I 
■ 
ice,  and  could  abaol 
covTrics.  and  found  that  the  best  tunc  to  work  was  Ln.lhe  morn! 


New    Publications. 

In  Harper's  "Handy  Series."  the  latest  issue  is  "Bad  to  Best,"  a  novel 

by  Hawley  Smart,  the  author  of  "From  Post  to  Finish";  and  in  the 

,  klin  Square  I  jbrary  "  appears  ' '  The  Chilcotes ;  or,  Two  Widows, " 

by  Leslie  Keith.      Published    by  Harper  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale 

by  the  booksellers,  price  25  and  20  cents,  respectively. 

W.  E  Xorris  is  a  pleasant  writer,  as  novelist  and  essayist,  and 
"My  Friend  Jim"  will  not  detract  from  his  reputation.  It  is  a  strong 
story  of  English  life,  and  the  delightful  print  and  paper  of  Macmillan  s 
'  'Summer  Reading  Series, "  in  which  it  appears,  will  still  further  commend 
it  to  the  reader.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers,  price  so  cents. 

"  The  Secret  of  Her  Life,"  by  Edward  Jenkins,  is  a  story  of  Eng- 
lish lite  There  are  two  distinct  motives  in  the  story:  the  finding  of  a 
missing  will  and  recovery  of  a  stolen  fortune  ;  and  the  secret  marriage 
of  an  English  girl  to  a  dissolute  and  scoundrelly  French  nobleman. 
1  i  connection  of  these  two  plots  is  strained  and  either  one  would  suf- 
fice ior  an  ordinary  novel;  but,  as  it  is,  the  story  is  an  interesting  one  and 
will  commend  itself  to  the  omnivorous  novel  reader.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  C.  Beach,  price  25  cents. 

lohn  Churton  Collins,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger 
English  literary  essayists,  is  comparatively  unknown  lo  American 
readers,  but  he  is  excellently  introduced  to  them  by  the  volume  recendy 
published  by  the  Harpers.  It  contains  two  essays,  "  Bolingbroke ;  a 
Historical  Study"  and  "Voltaire  in  England."  The  first  is  by  far  the 
more  important,  and  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  He  divides  the 
subject  into  three  topics,  Bolingbroke "s  political  lile,  his  life  in  exile,  and 
his  literary  work.  The  publication  of  the  essay  on  Voltaire  in  the  Same 
volume  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  together  serve  to  illustrate 
a  most  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft 
&  Co. 

"Scruples,"  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Walworth,  is  a  tale  of  pathetic  events, 
told  in  a  sprightly,  not  to  say  flippant,  style.  The  scruples  are  those  of 
a  young  Louisianian  who  refuses  to  join  in  the  war  against  the  Union 
— though  whether  from  patriotism,  Quakerish  objection  to  war,  or  cow- 
ardice is  not  clearly  apparent.  His  wife  and  child  are  spirited  away 
from  those  in  whose  hands  he  has  left  them,  and  when  the  war  is  over 
he  devotes  his  life  to  finding  them.  In  the  end  all  comes  out  right,  but 
by  whose  cruelty  the  family  were  separated  is  not  shown.  The  light 
and  inappropriate  tone  of  the  story  is  continued  throughout,  though 
there  are  occasional  spasmodic  glimmerings  of  pathos.  Published  in 
the  "  Rainbow  Series,"  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L. 
Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price,  25  cents. 

The  leading  essay  in  the  first  volume  of  John  Morley's  "Miscel- 
lanies "  is  on  Robespierre,  and  is  a  fitting  continuation  of  the  series  of 
studies  on  the  leaders  of  the  great  intellectual  movement  in  France  in 
the  lattpr  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  have  given  Mr.  Morley 
the  position  he  now  hold  in  the  front  rank  of  English  essayists.  The 
other  contents  of  the  volume  are  critiques  on  Carlyle,  Byron,  Macaulay, 
and  Emerson,  those  on  the  first  and  last  named  being  especially  fine, 
particularly  in  the  contrast  of  the  two  men's  geniuses.  Mr.  Morley's 
strictures  on  Christianity  in  the  volume  are  very  noticeable  and  show 
him  to  be  a  pronounced  agnostic.  The  series  of  "Miscellanies"  is 
published  uniformly  with  the  edition  of  Morley's  works  now  being  is- 
sued by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  will  be  completed  in  three 
volumes.     For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  $1.50  per  volume. 

"  The  Man  Who  was  Guilty,"  by  Flora  Haines  Loughead,  is  a  story 
of  a  man's  long  struggle  against  the  consequences  of  an  early  sin. 
Philip  King,  a  trusted  employee  of  a  San  Francisco  bank,  had  lost 
money  in  stocks,  money  of  his  own  and  money  taken  from  the  bank, 
and,  being  discovered,  fled  to  China.  Here,  however,  he  yielded  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and,  returning  to  the  scene  of  his  crime, 
was  placed  in  prison.  His  efforts  to  win  back  his  good  name  and  the 
perpetual  impediments  which  sprang  up  in  his  way  just  when  he  seemed 
to  have  reached  his  goal — all  these  are  vividly  and  naturally  portrayed  ; 
and  the  local  color  lends  an  added  interest  for  San  Franciscans.  The 
story  appears  in  the  "  Riverside  Paper  Series."  being  reprinted  from  the 
San  Franciscan,  in  which  it  was  published  z.  year  ago.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.; 
price,  50  cents. 

"  The  Story  of  Norway,"  which  Professor  Hjalmar  H.  Boyeson  has 
written  for  the  Pulnams'  series  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Nations,"  is  a  la- 
bor of  love.  The  population  of  Norway  is  about  one-half  that  of  Lon- 
don, and  her  influence  on  civilization  has  been  insignificant ;  but  with 
the  enthusiastic  patriotism  which  marks  the  sons  of  those  cold,  bleak 
countries  of  the  north,  Professor  Boyesen  has  presented  her  history  in 
the  most  pleasing  garb  it  could  assume.  The  wild  romance  and  rugged 
poetry  of  her  legends  and  religion,  the  achievements  of  her  ancient  he- 
roes, the  daring  adventures  of  the  vikings  and  other  hardy  pirates,  these 
are  treated  with  the  elaborate  care  of  a  lover  praising  his  mistress's 
good  points  ;  but  a  surprisingly  short  space  is  devoted  to  the  annals  of 
the  country  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  modern  times.  The  present 
political  situation  in  Norway,  and  the  social,  moral,  and  educational 
standing  of  the  people,  are  treated  at  considerable  length,  however. 
The  work  is  an  admirable  addition  to  the  series,  being  interestingly 
written  and  well  illustrated.  The  cover-pages  are  devoted  to  mediaeval 
and  modern  maps.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price,  $1.50. 


Perhaps  the  most  notableof  diamond-wearing  men  was  Dr.  Lighthall 
who  died  several  months  ago  in  Texas,  where  he  was  suddenly  stricken 
down  with  pneumonia.  He  was  called  the  Diamond  King,  and  was 
known  in  every  town  in  America.  Dr.  LighihaU's  fortune  was  in  his 
diamonds.  He  was  a  street  peddler,  and  he  sold  vast  quantities  of 
harmless  tooth-powder  through  the  attention  his  diamonds  attracted. 
He  wore  twenty  diamond  rings,  shirt  studs,  collar  and  cuff-buttons,  and 
a  string  of  diamonds  for  a  watch-chain.  Every  button  on  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  was  gold,  and  set  with  brilliant  stones,  and  the  rim  of  his 
great  white  sombrero  was  beaded  with  bright  stones.  Though  some  of 
the  stones  may  have  been  spurious,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority 
of  them  were  genuine.  The  appearance  of  the  doctor  as  he  walked 
through  the  streets  at  night  was  so  extraordinary  that  crowds  followed 
him  wherever  he  went.  His  wife  always  accompanied  him,  carrying 
boxes  of  the  tooth-powder,  this  labor  being  considered  too  menial  for 
her  magnificent  husband.  Whenever  the  doctor  stopped  in  his  pompous 
parades  to  sell  tooth-powder  the  public  pushed  forward  eagerly,  though 
it  is  at  first  blush  difficult  to  see  exactly  what  relation  exists  between 
tooth-powder  and  diamonds. 


STORYETTES. 


Mr.  Marius  Moustier,  the  celebrated  explorer,  who  discovered  the 
sources  of  the  great  African  River  Niger,  committed  suicide  last  week 
by  drowning  himself  in  a  small  pond  in  the  neighborhood  of  Marseilles. 
His  body  was  found  after  four  days'  immersion,  and  a  letter  in  one  of 
the  pockets  stated  that  he  had  been  driven  thereto  by  absolute  want  and 
starvation.  He  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  during  the  past  six 
months  had  been  seeking  in  vain  for  any  kind  of  employment,  no  mat- 
umble.  The  Geographical  Society  of  France  have  now  ar- 
ranged to  give  him  a  magnificent  funeral,  which  will  almost  appear  a 
mockery  when  his  friendless  death  is  taken  into  consideration 


The  Berliners  stand  at  times  for  hours  under  the  shade  of  the  monu- 
ment of  Frederick  the  Great,  eager  to  look  at  Emperor  William.  When 
he  appeared  ,u  th  one  day,  at  his  right  hand  stood  the  eldest 

son  of  Prince  William,  likewise  a  future  Emperor.  The  enthusiasm 
was  unbounded,  and  the  smiles  of  the  Emperor  showed  his  appreciation 
ol  Ltu   OUtbl  Ittle  prince   followed  his  great-grandfather,  and 

brought  bis  baby  hand  to  the  run  of  his  cap  in  the  most  approved  mili- 
tary fashion  in  return  for  the  cheers. 


H»e   1.  1    bai  melcies   conferred  on   Mr.   Gladstone's 

granteejSj  but  less  so  to  the 

{"bin       Sir Thoms     I  Inassey's  is  i>erhaps  the  most  popular.    Sir  Michael 
lathei  refused  it,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  an- 
■     . 
sir  Henr\   1  rdi  for  hard  work  as  parliamentary  drafts. 

man. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


One  of  the  wits  of  Paris,  while  dining  at  a  restaurant,  pointed  out  to 
a  friend  an  advertisement  in  the  Galignani,  which  ran  as  follows  :  "  A 
young  lady  desires  the  post  of  companion  to  a  lady  who  is  about  to  re- 
move to  a  warmer  climate."  "What  a  pity  it  is,"  quoth  the  reader, 
"that  the  advertiser  had  not  thought   of  applying  yesterday  to  Cora 

Pearl." 

♦ 

There  is  a  story  of  a  brave  and  magnanimous  French  officer  who  ran 
the  risk  of  his  opponent's  fire,  letting  his  own  pistol  off  in  another  direc- 
tion, but,  unfortunately,  paid  insufficient  heed  to  the  direction  taken  by 
the  bullet.  "  Monsieur,"  exclaimed  this  officer  to  his  foe,  "  I  give  you 
your  life,"  and  he  fired  his  pistol  behind  him,  and  killed  one  of  his  own 
seconds  on  the  spot. 

♦ 

A  Tory  visitor  at  Hawarden  the  other  day  rallied  Mr.  Herbert  Glad- 
stone, in  a  good-humored  way,  upon  his  father's  defeat  in  the  elections. 
"Ah,  never  mind !  "  said  the  young  man  ;  "exult  as  much  as  you  like. 
1  am  happy  to  say  that  the  prime  minister  still  has  another  card  in  his 
sleeve!"  "Another  card?"  repeated  the  Salisburyite  ;  "well,  if  he 
has,  I  earnestly  hope  it  is  a  P.  P.  C.  card  !  "     Herbert  subsided. 


The  following  story  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Agassiz  is  indorsed  as  truthful 
by  good  authority  :  Mrs.  Agassiz  found  one  morning  in  one  of  her  slip- 
pers a  cold,  little,  slimy  snake,  one  of  six  sent  the  day  before  to  her 
scientific  spouse,  and  carefully  set  aside  by  him  for  safety  under  the  bed. 
She  screamed  :  "  There  is  a  snake  in  my  slipper!"  The  savant  leaped 
from  his  couch,  crying:  "A  snake!  Good  heavens!  Where  are  the 
other  five?" 


The  managing  clerk  of  a  big  Wall  Street  brokerage  firm  was  having 
his  boots  blacked,  the  other  day,  and  after  the  operation  was  over,  he 
solemnly  matched  coins  with  the  boy  to  see  whether  he  should  pay  ten 
cents  or  nothing  <or  the  work.  The  man  won,  and  the  boy  went  calmly 
away,  as  though  accustomed  to  conducting  his  business  in  that  manner. 
He  had  evidently  grown  callous  to  the  vagaries  of  luck.  "  That,"  said 
the  broker's  clerk,  tranquilly,  "  makes  nine  times  that  I've  had  my 
boots  polished  for  nothing." 

The  impassioned  reply  of  a  Southern  Frenchman  to  a  waiter  at  a 
boulevard  restaurant  is  worth  quoting.  After  working  hard  at  his  beef- 
steak without  a  satisfactory  response,  the  victim  called  to  the  waiter, 
and  said,  fiercely,  "  What  is  this  which  you  have  brought  me,  garcon?" 
"  Un  bifteck,"  was  the  bold  reply,  accompanied  by  a  look  which  meant 
"  what  a  jolly  fool  you  must  be  to  ask  the  question."  The  reply  of  the 
victim  wps  thundering  :  "Non.ce  n'est  pas  un  biiteck  que  vous  tail 
cuire.     C'est  un  cuir  que  vous  avez  fait  bifteck !  " 


Not  long  ago  a  lady  presented  a  gentleman  to  Mrs.  Ella  Wneeler 
Wilcox,  saying:  "  Mrs.  Wilcox,  this  gentleman  has  met  you  once  be- 
fore, when,  for  some  reason,  you  made  an  unfortunate  impression  on  his 
mind,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  eradicated  as  soon  as  you  know  each 
other  better."  Mrs.  Wilcox  surveyed  the  embarrassed  young  man  un- 
flinchingly, then  she  said:  "His  experience  has  differed  from  mine. 
He  left  no  impression  upon  my  mind  whatever,"  and  the  unfortunate 
man  retreated,  the  victim  of  the  blundering  indiscretion  of  one  woman 
and  the  sharp-edged  wit  of  another. 


When  Loid  Lawrence  was  plain  John  Lawrence,  and  collector  of 
Delhi,  he  gave  the  writer  of  an  illegible  letter  a  lesson  which  the  latter 
never  forgot.  One  day  the  colonel  in  command  of  the  district  sent  the 
collector  a  letter  in  which  there  was  not  a  word  that  was  legible.  Law- 
rence was  too  busy  a  man  to  puzzle  himself  long  over  the  scrawling 
marks,  out  of  which  he  could  extract  no  meaning.  Taking  a  sheet  of 
paper,  he  penned  a  reply  that  was  an  object-lesson  :  "  My  dear  colonel," 
followed  by  several  lines  of  unmeaning  scribble,  and  legibly  signed.  In 
an  hour  or  two  the  colonel  came  over  to  the  collector's  office,  and.  in 
angry  tones,  demanded  an  explanation.  Lawrence  answered  his  wrath 
by  handing  him  his  own  letter,  simply  saying:  "Read  that!"  The 
colonel  tried,  failed,  and  then,  seeing  the  point,  retired  a  wiser  man. 


A  politician  was  canvassing  for  the  nomination  (or  a  county  office 
in  Wisconsin.  One  afternoon  he  attended  a  gathering  in  an  out 
township,  and  meeting  an  intelligent  looking  young  man  who  he  thought 
might  have  some  influence,  walked  up  to  him  and  shook  him  warmly 
by  the  hand,  inquiring  :  "How  is  your  father  ?  "  The  young  man  an- 
swered :  "  My  lather  has  been  dead  three  years."  "Indeed,"  replied 
the  candidate ;  "  I  had  not  heard  of  it.  I  knew  him  intimately.  He 
was  one  of  my  best  Iriends,  and  I  regret  to  hear  it.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  and  purest  men  I  ever  knew.  You  have  my  sympathy,"  etc.  The 
same  evening  he  met  the  same  person  in  a  village  near  by,  and,  having 
forgotten  his  face,  accosted  him  the  second  time  with  the  interrogatory, 
"  How  is  your  father?"  The  young  man  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
and  said:   "  He  is  still  dead,"  and  walked  off. 

Lamartine  once  asked  one  of  his  friends  to  obtain  lor  him  a  secretary. 
The  friend  sent  him  one,  highly  recommended,  and  a  day  or  two  after 
came  to  inquire  concerning  his  protege1.  "He  pleased  me,"  said 
Lamartine,  "only"—  "Only  what,  c/ter  maitrei  Do  you  think  him 
too  young?"  "No;  his  age  is  very  good."  "Toougly?"  "Oh,  what 
do  I  care  about  his  looks?"  "Didn't  he  seem  to  you  active?"  "Oh, 
yes."  "Intelligent?"  "Y'es,  certainly,  entirely  irreproachable ;  only" — 
"  Only?"  "Only  he  didn't  appear  moved  on  seeing  me."  lamartine 
could  hardly  help  believing  that  he  had  really  brought  to  the  world 
some  sort  of  good  tidings,  and  that  his  poetry  contained  supernatural 
treasures.  His  niece  used  to  declare  wickedly  that  he  had  never  been 
the  least  envious  of  Victor  Hugo,  or  of  Byron  ;  that  even  he  could  not 
be  of  Homer.  ' '  There  is  one  person  in  the  world  of  whom  my  uncle  is 
a  little  jealous,  and  that  is  Jesus  Christ." 


Mr.  William  Powell  Frith,  the  Royal  Academician,  saw  a  very'  clever 
portrait  he  had  painted  of  himself,  when  a  young  man,  in  a  dealer's 
window  in  Soho.  Recognizing  it,  he  went  in  and  inquired  the  price. 
"  Twenty  guineas,"  said  the  good  lady  behind  the  counter.  "  Twenty 
guineas  for  that  thing  !  "  exclaimed  Frith.  "  That  thing!"  replied  the 
vendor;  "what  you  are  pleased  to  call  that  thing  was  painted  by  the 
celebrated  Frith;  it's  dirt  cheap  at  the  price,  for  he'll  never  paint  an- 
other." "Whynot?"  asked  the  artist,  smiling.  "  Because  he's  dead ! " 
"  Oh,  come,"  replied  the  painter,  "a  friend  of  mine  saw  him  only  yes- 
terday." "  Not  the  real  Frith."  rejoined  the  undaunted  one  ;  "  I  know 
he's  dead,  because  my  husband  attended  his  funeral."  "  I  had  to  pay 
my  twenty  guineas,"  said  Frith,  "put  the  picture  under  my  arm,  and  look 
pleasant;  and  when  I  told  her  on  leaving  the  shop  that  I  was  the  real 
Frith,  she  was  not  at  all  impressed,  but  said  :  '  Gar  long ;  I  dessay  there 
are  a  good  many  o'  your  sort  about ! '  " 

Booth,  the  famous  oyslerman  of  Baltimore,  not  long  since  went  to 
Ascot  races  and  was  suddenly  attracted  by  two  sights.  One  was  a 
typical  English  policeman  standing  with  helmet  firm  on  head  erect, 
chest  extended,  hands  close  by  side.  From  this  grand  spectacle,  sym- 
bolical of  the  mighty  majesty  of  British  law  and  order,  the  oyslerman 's 
eye  fell  upon  a  sixpenny  squirt,  which  an  old  woman  was  selling.  An 
idea  struck  him.  "What  would  it  cost,"  said  he  to  a  friend  near  by, 
"to  fill  that  squirt  with  water  and  send  it  in  that  bobby's  eye?" 
"  About  a  ten-pound  note,"  was  the  laconic  reply.  In  a  moment  the 
squirt  was  bought  and  filled  with  water,  and  in  less  time  than  it  has 
taken  to  tell  it  the  policeman  had  it  full  in  the  eye.  Had  the  heavens 
fallen  the  policeman  could  not  have  been  more  astonished.  He  was 
completely  broken  up.  Booth  expressed  his  willingness  to  pay  any 
fine  and  was  taken  before  a  magistrate  and  assessed  £$,  which  he  paid 
with  great  pleasure.  "  What  possessed  you  to  do  such  a  thing?"  said 
the  magistrate,  "I  don't  know,  sir.  I  was  seized  with  an  irresistible 
i"  do  it,"  replied  Booth.  "Is  there  any  hereditary  insanity 
m  vmir  family?"  asked  the  magistrate.  "None,"  said  Booth;  "good- 
day.' 
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The  Reid-Houston  Wedding. 
Trinity  Church  was  the  scene  of  a  very  u,uiet  wedding 
J  last  Monday,  at  noon  The  contracting  parties  were  Miss 
I  Helen  L.  Houston,  daughter  of  Mis.  John  H.  Maynard, 
I  and  Mr.  Allan  L.  Reid,  of  Kansas,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
I  banking  business.  The  wedding  was  quite  a  surprise  to 
i  many,  as  the  engagement  had  only  been  publicly  announced 
I  a  few  days  previous-  There  were  but  a  few  friends  prescDt 
I  other  than  the  relatives  of  the  yourrg  couple.  The  bride  is 
•  well  known  in  society  circles  here,  and  has  but  recently  re- 
I  turned  from  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States,  in 
I   company  with  her  mother. 

An  artistic  grouping  of  tropic  palms  and  ferns  adorned 
the  chancel,  while  the  altar  and  rail  were  decorated  with  a 
choice  assortment  of  beautiful  (lowers.  The  bridal  party 
entered  the  church  at  the  appointed  time,  to  the  strains  of 
Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March.  The  two  bridesmaids,  the 
.Misses  Annie  and  Grace  Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara,  who  are 
cousins  of  the  bride,  led  the  way,  and  looked  charming  in 
their  toilets  of  white  silk  draped  with  lace.  After  them  came 
the  bride,  escorted  by  Mr.  John  H.  Maynard.  The  bridal 
robe  was  of  Blanc  Ivoire  satin,  made  with  a  court  train 
that  was  finished  at  the  base  with  a  heavy  niching.  The 
dress  was  draped  with  embroidered  lace,  and  at  the  corsage 
was  a  spray  of  orange  blossoms.  The  veil  of  white  tulle 
fell  only  to  the  shoulders,  and  was  confined  to  the  coiffure 
by  orange  blossoms.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  the 
aitar  they  were  met  by  the  groom  and  his  best  man,  Mr. 
Henry  j.  Crocker.  Mrs."  John  H.  Maynard  and  Mr. 
Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara,  had  preceded  the  party  and  were 
also  in  waiting.  The  Rev.  Hiram  W.  Beers  then  read  the 
marriage  ceremony  and  pronounced  the  happy  couple  man 
and  wife.  The  bridal  party  then  proceeded  to  the  private 
apartments  of  Mr.  Maynard,  in  the  Palace  Hotel,  where  a 
sumptuous  wedding  breakfast  was  served.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reid  departed  for  the  East  in  the  afternoon,  and  will  reside 
at  the  bridegroom's  home,  in  Kansas.  They  were  the  re- 
cipients of  a  number  of  beautiful  presents. 


Mi 
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The  De  Young  Reception. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  gave  a  reception  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  at  which  General  and  Mrs.  Logan  and  Gov- 
ernor and  Mrs.  Alger  were  the  honored  guests-  As  it  was 
their  regular  reception  evening,  no  invitations  werei^ued. 
The  attendance  was  very  large.  Dancing  and  music  were 
enjoyed  in  the  salon,  while  little  groups  gathered  here  and 
there  tn  the  library  or  hall,  and  conversed  or  listened  at  times 
to  the  strains  of  guitars,  mandolins^ and  banjos  that  were 
handled  by  accomplished  players.  The  billiard-room  was 
an  attraction  for  many,  while  to  all  the  evening  was  not  con- 
sidered complete  without  several  inspections  of  the  new 
Salem  <i  la  Ckinvhe  that  is  now  almost  completed.  Supper 
-I  in  the  dining  and  breakfast  rooms,  both  of  which 
were  crowded.  All  of  the  delicacies  of  the  reason  were  pro- 
vided, accompanied  by  a  goodly  supply  of  various  vintages. 
After  supper  music  and  mirth  were  in  the  ascendant,  and 
with  dancing  and  jollity  the  early  morning  hours  were 
pas-ed.  The  guests  departed  greatly  pleased  with  their 
evening's  entertainment. 

Among  those  present  were  :  General  and  Mrs.  Logan, 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Alger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferd.  Reis,  Mr. 
and  Mr-.  Nat.  Messer,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Savage, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wright,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
^  oung,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Yemans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
rison, Mr.  a:id  Mrs.  Kelsey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawler,  Mrs. 
Theresa  Fair,  Mrs.  Garneau  of  St.  Louis,  Mrs.  M.  Deane, 
Miss  Lillie  I.avvler.  Miss  Pink  Cosby  of  Sacramento,  Miss 
Mollie  Hanlun,  Miss  Emelie  Hanbn.  Miss  Chappell,  Miss 
Clemenceau  Garneau  of  St.  Louis.  Mk  Mollie  Stege,Miss 
Maud  Harrison,  Misses  Adele  and  Carmelita  Ferrer,  Miss 
Mamie  Deane,  Miss  Waters,  Misses  Crowley,  Mr.  Robert 
Grayson,  Mr.  Jchn  X.  Featherston,  Mr.  Will  Stinson, 
Mr.  George  B.  Knowles,  Mr.  Frank  D.  Willey,  Mr.  Law- 
ler, Mr.  Frank  Unger,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Leonard,  Dr.  M. 
srger,  Mr.  John  Deane,  Mr.  Will  Dcanc.  Mr. 
Frank  Swain,  Mr.  Daniel  Hanlon.  Mr.  J.  X.  H.  Irwin, 
Colonel  Yemans,  U.  S.  A. ,  Mr.  Will  Kru-c  Mr.  Waller 
Anderson.  Mr.  V.  Phelps,  Mr.  Al.  Mayer,  Mr.  James 
Dunphy,  General  West.  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr-  Garneau,  Mr. 
Peter  Robertson,  Captain  Williams,  t_".  S.  A.,  and  others. 


A  Hop  at  Mare  Island. 
The  officers  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Ranger  gave  a  pleasant 
hop  at  Mare  Island  on  the  evening  of  August  12th,  which 
was  largely  attended.  The  ball-room  in  the  Marine  Ear- 
racks  was  decorated  profusely  with  bunting  and  the  flags  of 
all  nations,  and  presented  a  most  attractive  appearance. 
The  guests  were  received  by  Mrs.  Clark  and  Mrs.  Eaton, 
assisted  by  Surgeon  Neilson.  After  the  enjoyment  of  sev- 
eral dances,  supper  was  served  at  midnight,  and  the  festivi- 
ties were  then  continued  until  early  morning.  Among  the 
many  guests  present  were :  Commodore  and  Mrs.  Belknap. 
Commodore  and  Mrs.  Rodgers,  Captain  and  Mrs.  McNair, 
Paymaster  and  Mrs.  Denniston,  Major  and  Mrs.  Collier, 
Chief-Engineer  and  Mrs.  Kutz,  Surgeon  and  Mrs.  Woods, 
Pay-Director  Williams,  Miss  Catherine  Stoneman.  Miss 
McPherson,  Miss  Lock*-ood,  Miss  Shaw,  Miss  Minnie  Miz- 
ner,  Miss  Wethered,  Miss  Annie  Williams,  Miss  Collier, 
Miss  Maynard,  Miss  Maggie  Gwin,  Miss  Fay,  and  others. 
The  toilets  of  the  ladies  were  elegant  throughout,  and  par- 
ticularly noticeable  were  those  of  .Sirs.  McNair,  Mrs.  Eaton, 
and  Mrs.  Denniston.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  new  com- 
mandant, Mare  Island  promises  a  brilliant  social  season. 


The  Stanford  Dinner  Party. 
Senator  and  Mrs  Leland  Stanford  gave  an  elegant  dinner 
party  last  Monday  evening,  at  their  residence,  on  California 
Street,  in  honor  of  General  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan  and 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Alger-  The'repast  was  served  at  seven 
o'clock,  in  the  large  diniog-hall,  which  was  brilliantly  illu 
minatcd  and  choicely  decorated.  The  rich  gold  and  silver 
service  appeared  to  great  advantage  amid  the  flowers.  In 
the  centre  of  the  table  was  a  large  pyramidal  receptacle  of 
silver  surmounted  by  a  wealth  of  exotics  of  many  varieties, 
while  surrounding  it  were  vases  in  which  reposed  clusters  of 
blossoms.  An  elaborate  menu  was  served,  and  several 
hours  were  passed  in  its  enjoyment. 


The  Eyre-Klink  Wedding. 
Miss  Carrie  KHnk,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Klink,  of 
Vallejo,  was  married  last  Saturday  afternoon  to  Ensign 
Manning  K.  Eyre,  U.  S.  X.,  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Vallejo.  The  church  was  prettily  decorated  and  the  cere- 
mony was  impressively  performed  by  the  bride's  father. 
Quite  a  number  of  friends  from  this  city  were  present.  En- 
sign and  Mrs.  Eyre  came  to  this  city  on  theaftemoon  train, 
and  left  for  New  Vork,  via  Panama,  on  Sunday.  They  ex- 
pect to  be  at  Annapolis  for  the  next  three  years,  and  after 
that  will  probably  be  stationed  on  this  coast. 


The  Baker  Dinner  Party. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  gave  an  enjoyable  dinnerparty 
on  Tuesday  evening  in  the  private  dining  parlor  al  the 
Palace  Hotel.  The  guests  were  General  and  Mrs.  Ellicott, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Smedburg,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Baldwin,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Conger,  Judge  Veasy,  of 
Rutland,  Vt.,  Miss  May  Fisher,  of  Rutland,  Yt.T  Mis 
Kittle  Stone,  and  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stone. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  arrived  from  Wash 
ington,  D.  C,  last  Sunday  evening.  Quite  a  number  of 
friends  met  them  al  Sacramento. 

Mr.  an-l  Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  contemplate  an  Eastern 
trip  soon,  and  may  extend  their  travels  to  Europe. 

Hon.  Charles   N.    Felton  returned  from  Washington,  D. 

C,  on  Tuesday.       He  remained  at  the  Palace  Hotel  a  cou- 
ple of  days  and  then  went  to  his  home  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Payne  and  her  son,  Mr.  Warren  R.  Payne, 

have  returned  from  the  country,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Hon.   W.   W.   Morrow  has  returned  from   Washington. 

D.  C. 

Mr.  Charles  L-  Fair  has  returned  from  his  Eastern  and 
European  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Kut7.  of  Mare  Island,  were 
guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Monday. 


;  Emma  Yoell,  of  San  Jose',  is  visiting  friends  in  Oak- 
Miss  Agnes  Hamilton,  of  Oakland,  is  in  Courtland. 

Miss  Ella  Jennings  returned  to  the  city  last  Saturday, 
after  a  brief  visit  at  Vallejo. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Stanley  has  postponed  his  departure  to  his 
cattle  range  in  Xew  Mexico. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Maynard  intends  remaining  at  few  weeks 
at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Bunker  is  sojourning  at  Nantucket  Beach, 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  Edgar  Painter  returned  to  the  city  on  Monday,  after 
a  short  visit  to  Mrs.  Cutter,  at  the  Rancho  los  Medanos. 

Mrs.  Michael  Castle  was  in  London  recently. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Savage  have  been  visiting  friends 
in  Napa  Valley. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Ryland,  of  San  Jose',  was  in  the  city  on 
Monday. 

Mr-.  "Milton  S.  I-atham  will  return  from  Del  Monte  next 
week. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bancroft  and  Mrs.  Harlow  P.  Bancroft 
have  been  passing  a  week  at  Sanla  Cruz. 

Miss  Ada  Suiton,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  will  be  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ainsworth  early  in  September. 

Mrs.  John  Parrott  Sr.  is  occupying  the  Sanderson  man- 
sion, on  Octavia  Street. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Miss  Smith,  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
intend  passing  several  weeks  in  Oakland,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Smith's  health. 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Pratt  and  Miss  Lillie  Jones  have  returned 
home,  alter  an  extended  sojourn  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Lillian  Stanley,  of  Santa  Kosa,  is  sojourning  al  Fab- 
View. 

Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Eastland  coniemplates  an  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Keating,  of  Virginia  City,  have  been 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  since  Sunday. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Rose,  of  San  Gabriel,  has  been  in  ihe  city  most 
of  the  week. 

Mr.  Arthur  Painter  returned  to  the  city  on  Monday,  after 
a  visit  of  several  months  at  Cusihuiriachic,  Mexico. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Jobson,  of  Sacramento,  was  in  the  city  a 
few  days  this  week,  having  come  up  from  Santa  Cruz,  where 
Mrs.  Jobson  is  sojourning  for  several  weeks. 

Captain  A.  M.  Simpson  and  family  returned  to  their 
home,  in  Oakland,  on  Monday,  after  an  absence  of  ten 
weeks  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 

Hon.  and  Mrs  Joseph  Russ  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Russ  are  at 
the  iEtna  Springs. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Bums  has  returned  from  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A  Russell.  Miss  Ada  Russell,  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Russell  Jr.  are  in  New  York  city  and  will  leave 
soon  for  Europe. 

Miss  Jean  Russell  has  been  passing  a  week  at  the  Rancho 
los  Medanos. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Thompson  and  Miss  Dixie 
Thompson  have  been  sojourning  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Belden  are  in  the  United  States 
Hotel  in  Saratoga 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter  and  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey  left  the 
Rancho  los  Medanos  last  Sunday  for  Los  Angeles,  where 
Mrs.  Cutter  will  remain  several  weeks  as  the  guest  of  her 
daughter. 

Mr.  James  G.  Fair  Jr.  has  returned  from  a  long  sojourn 
at   the  Napa  Soda  Springs,  and  is  now  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Maud  Smith,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  visiting  friends 
here. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Mullins  returned  to  the  cil\*  on  Monday  from 
a  three-weeks'  visit  to  Utah,  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and 
Oregon. 

Miss  Ella  Adams  will  be  here  in  October. 

Hon.  Chancellor  Hartson,  of  Xapa,  was  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger  and  Mtss  Bessie  Folger,  of 
Oakland,  are  at  Nantucket  Beach,  Conn. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Tay  and  the  Misses  Irene  and  Hattie 
Tay  have  returned  from  a  six-weeks*  sojourn  at  the  Napa 
Soda  Springs,  and  are  residing  on  Myrtle  avenue  in  Oak- 
land before  occupying  their  residence  here  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sonntag  returned  to  the  city  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Howard,  of  San  Mateo,  have 
been  passing  several  days  at  the  Palace  Hotel  this  week. 

Hon.  S.  C.  Denson  came  down  from  Sacramento  on 
Wednesday. 

Miss  Camilla  Smith  departed  for  Los  Angeles  on  Wed- 
nesday, where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  McLellan  for  a 
month. 

Mrs.  Chauncey  McKeever  and  the  Misses  McKeever 
returned  from  Del  Monte  on  Wednesday,  and  are  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  of  Redwood  City, 
have  been  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  since  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Smith  returned  from  the  Gey- 
sers on  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Lyon,  of  Sacramento,  were  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Miss  Lizzie  Parks  has  returned  home  from  a  visit  to 
Marysville  and  Sacramento. 

Dr.  Fred.  J.  Huse  and  family  are  summering  among  the 
fjords  and  fjelds  of  Norway.  He  is  said  to  be  having  great 
sport  with  trout  and  salmon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Theobald  have  taken  the  Thomas 
cottage  at  Sausalito. 

Mrs.  L.  A  Calhoun  and  the  Misses  Eleanor  and  Virginia 
Calhoun  have  gone  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Wickersham  and  Miss  May  Wickersham  re- 
turned to  Petaluma  last  Saturday,  after  a  pleasant  visit  at 
Santa  Cruz.  ' 

Misses  Ottilia  and  Alice  Man  have  returned  from  an  en- 
joyable sojourn  at  Santa  Rosa. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  O.  Burgess  are  entertaining  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Spalding,  of  Honolulu,  who  are  here  on  a 
month's  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln  have  been  rusticating  at 
Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Allen  have  taken  one  of  the  Tamal- 
pais  cottages,  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hooker  and  Miss  Jennie  Hooker 
were  at  Del  Monte  last  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Newhall,  Mr.  George  Newhall,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Newhall  will  return  to  their  Van  Ness  Avenue  residence 
on  Monday,  after  passing  the  summer  at  San  Rafael. 

Misses  Tisdale,  of  Woodland,  are  passing  a  few  days  at 
the-Grand  Hotel. 

Mrs.  A  E.  Newlands,  of  Belmont,  has  been  sojourning 
at  Del  Monte. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Rumery,  of  Massachusetts,  are 
at  the  Tamalpais  Hotel,  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Sharon,  of  Virginia  City,  has  been  passing  the 
week  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Tubbs  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Tubbs  were  at  Del 
Monte  last  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Bishop  of  Salem,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Garretson,  of 
Portland,  and  Miss  Emma  Connelly,  of  Astoria,  are  passing 
the  summer  with  their  mother,  Mrs.  Connelly,  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Boyd  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Van  Wyck  have  re- 
turned from  an  extended  Eastern  trip. 

Miss  Alice  Decker,  when  last  heard  from,  was  going  to 
Beyreuth  to  hear  "  Parsifal  "  and  afterward  to  the  Wagner 
festival  at  Dresden.  Mrs.  Peter  Decker  has  gone  to  Salt 
Lake  and  will  meet  her  daughter  in  New  York  in  autumn. 
They  will  then  return  to  this  city  for  the  winter  season. 

Mrs.  Morton  Cheesman  and  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman  are 
In  Salt  Lake  City,  and  will  visit  New  York  before  returning 
home. 

Miss  Jennie  Van  Norden  has  gone  to  Chicago,  and  will 
be  away  about  two  weeks. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Ormsby,  of  Sacramento,  was  in  the  city  last 
Saturday. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Hager  returned  to  the  city  on  Monday. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  was  in  the  city  early  in  the  week. 
Mrs.  Creed   Haymond  came  down    from  Sacramento  on 
Monday. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

General  Logan  and  family  and  Governor  Alger  and  family 
with  a  party  of  friends  were  the  guests  of  Senator  Leland 
Stanford,  at  PaloAltO,  on  Thursday.  They  visited  Mil- 
brae  later,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills.  Both 
places  were  inspected  with  much  interest,  and  the  guests 
were  the  recipients  of  unbounded  hospitality  during  their 
day's  outing. 

The  guests  at  the  Tamalpais  Hotel,  in  San  Rafael,  have 
issued  invitations  to  a  hop  which  will  take  place  there  this 
evening.  It  will  probably  be  the  last  dance  of  the  season, 
and  a  very  pleasant  time  is  anticipated. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
Captain  and    Mrs.   C.    F.  Williams,   U.   S.  N.,  of  Mare 
Island,  were  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 
Captain  D.  T.  Wells,  U.  S.  A.,  has  returned  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Auzal,  U.  S.  N-,  has  been   passing  a  few  days 
at  Del  Monte. 

.  ♦  . 

ART    NOTES. 


At  Morris  ,v  Kennedy's  gallery  there  is  an  exhibition 
of  water-color  paintings  and  etchings  worthy  of  an  in- 
spection. Among  the  most  prominent  water-colors  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  from  the  brush  of  A.Wilde  Par- 
sons: The  first  is  a  sketch  of  a  brig  hove-to  for  a  pilot. 
Another  is  a  scene  in  the  English  Channel,  off  Dover,  which 
displays  a  brig  beating  to  windward  in  a  lumpy  sea.  An- 
other shows  a  lugger  running  dead  before  the  wind  during 
a  heavy  squall  in  the  English  Channel. 

J.  A  S.  Monks  has  one  of  his  characteristic  sheep  scenes. 
There  are  several  of  H.  Whatley's  paintings.  One  is  a  pas- 
toral scene  in  Devonshire.  Then  there  is  a  sketch  of  an  old 
Scottish  castle  on  the  lake  shore,  and  a  scene  in  a  Swiss 
canton.  One  entitled  "A  Gypsy  Camp"  shows  a  pretty 
woodland  scene.  There  are  two  portraits  by  the  same  artist. 
There  is  a  river  study  by  Octave  Saunier,  and  H.  Cassiers 
has  an  effective  winter  scene,  and  a  view  on  the  shore  of  the 
Baltic.  There  is  a  country  scene  by  Eugene  Cicely,  enti- 
tled "Fontainbleau,"  and  Hamilton  Hamilton  displays  an 
old  colonial  mansion  on  the  Hudson.  Mme.  Grandjean 
has  a  sketch  of  a  cluster  of  pinks  in  a  glass  vase.  There  is 
a  black-and-white  sketch  in  oil,  by  A.  Walker,  showing  a 
moonlight  effect  on  the  ocean.  One  of  the  etchings  is  enti- 
tled "  A  Letter  for  the  Squire."  It  is  an  artist  proof  by 
John  Everett  Millais.  The  most  striking  etching  is  one  by 
M.  Martial,  after  a  painting  by  F.  Benin,  now  in  the  Lux- 
embourg. It  is  a  double  remarque  proof,  and  shows  the 
fishermen  and  their  wives  near  the  fishing  fleet. 

Mr.  M.  Straus,  the  well-known  artist,  departed  for  Chi- 
cago last  Tuesday.  He  has  been  identified  with  art  in  this 
city  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  done  much  to  further 
its  advancement.  It  is  his  intention  to  make  Chicago  his 
future  home.  His  paintings  entitled  "Morning  in  the 
Swamps  "  and  "Scenes  in  Chinatown  "  will  be  exhibited  at 
the  St.  Louis  Art  Exposition,  in  the  fall.  San  Francisco 
has  lost  a  good  and  conscientious  artist  in  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Straus. 

.   ♦    . 

MUSICAL,    NOTES. 


The  Orchestral  Union  is  making  preparations  for  its 
eighth  season  of  concerts,  and  the  subscription  list  for  as- 
sociate members  has  been  opened  by  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Francis  H.  Loring.  The  first  concert  will  take  place  about 
the  middle  of  next  month,  and  three  others  are  to  be  given 
during  the  winter. 

At  the  sixth  of  the  Popular  Organ  Concerts,  which  takes 
place  at  Metropolitan  Temple  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Whitely 
will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Grace  Patterson,  contralto,  and  Mr. 
N.  Brandt,  violinist. 

A  testimonial  concert  will  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Hermann 
Brandt  at  Metropolitan  Hall  next  Wednesday  evening,  by 
the  Orchestral  Union.  The  programme  is  an  excellent  one, 
from-  the  overture  of  Nicolai's  "Merry  Wives"  to  Boc- 
cherini's  "Menuetto,"  and  the  Union  will  be  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Alice  Schmidt,  piano  soloist ;  Mrs.  G.  A.  Story-,  alto: 
and  Miss  Ella  S.  Partridge,  accompanist. 

The  subscription  lists  for  the  series  of  concerts  announced 
for  this  winter,  under  the  direction  of  August  Hinrichs,  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  music  stores.  A  large  attendance  of  well- 
known  people  is  assured,  and  the  concerts  promise  to  be  a 


The  ex-pupils  of  the  San  Jose  College  held  their  third 
meeting  last  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  the  Sodality-  Hall  of  St. 
Ignatius'  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  their  ar- 
rangements with  regard  to  the  coming  celebration  of  Sister 
Cornelie's  jubilee,  on  the  sixteenth  of  next  September. 
The  venerable  Superior  has  been  fifty  years  asisterof  Notre 
Dame.  The  names  of  the  ladies  appointed  on  the  Commit- 
tee of  Contingent  Expenses  are  as  follows;  Mrs.  McKee, 
Mrs.  Harris  of  Oakland,  Mrs.  Sullivan  a;.d  Mrs.  Buckley 
of  Alameda.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mrs,  Joseph  Eastland, 
who,  on  account  of  absence,  tendered  her  resignation  as 
president.  The  lady  was  then  unanimously  elected  hon- 
orary president,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Carroll  was  called  upon 
to  fill  the  office  of  acting  president.  In  accordance  with  a 
suggestion  from  Mrs.  Melville,  it  was  resolved  that  badges 
of  blue  silk,  bearing  appropriate  inscriptions,  be  worn  on 
the  day  of  jubilee  by  the  pupils,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
recognize  each  other  among  the  large  assemblage  that  will 
necessarily  congregate  there.  One  of  the  members  put  for- 
ward the  proposal  that  the  badges  should  be  stamped  with 
the  year  of  the  scholar's  departure  from  college,  but  as  this 
would  tend  to  reveal  the  age  of  the  wearer,  it  was  good- 
naturedly  opposed  throughout  the  hall.  The  ladies  will  as- 
semble again  on  next  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  the  same  place. 
.All  those  who  so  far  have  not  attended  the  meetings  will 
communicate  with  Mrs.  Geneva  Brooks  Robinson,  No.  226 
Golden  Gate  Avenue.  The  celebration  of  Sister  Cornelie's 
present  scholars  will  take  place  either  previous  or  subse- 
quent to  that  which  will  be  held  on  the  16th.  At  the  last 
meeting  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  was  contrib- 
uted to  the  testimonial  fund.  The  subscriptions  thus  far 
amount  to  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars. 


It  has  often  been  said  that  the  style  of  a  newspaper 
is  determined  by  the  taste  of  the  public  in  which  it 
circulates.  In  Boston,  according  to  this  theory,  the 
people  want  just  the  sort  of  newspapers  that  are 
printed  in  Boston,  and  to  Chicagoans  the  Chicago 
papers  are  all  right.  Proficient  journalists,  of  course, 
know  the  news  tastes  of  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  mold  their  work  according  to  their  knowledge. 
In  the  Mohawk  Valley  recently  a  boy  fell  from  a 
bridge  into  the  water,  and  in  noting  the  occurrence 
the  local  paper  said  that  the  boy  fell  twenty  feet,  the 
papers  of  New  York  said  that  he  fell  eighty  feet,  and 
the  Western  papers  said  that  he  fell  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet,  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred — under  the 
theory  that  the  way  of  the  newspaper  is  determined  by 
the  wishes  of  its  readers — that  when  a  boy  fa'ts  from 
a  bridge  the  people  of  Mohawk  Valley  want  to  know 
how  far  he  really  did  fall,  the  people  of  New  York 
want  to  be  told  that  he  fell  four  times  the  actual  dis- 
tance, and  the  Western  people  insist  upon  hearing 
that  he  fell  twice  as  far  as  was  reported  to  the  New 
York  public.  It  seems  a  pity  at  times  that  the  sea- 
serpent,  the  condition  of  hops,  and  some  other  mat- 
ters of  extravagant  public  interest  can  not  be  reported 
exclusively  by  the  newspapers  of  the  Mohawk  Valley. 


The  marriage,  recently,  of  Mile.  Bravais  recalls  one 
of  the  saddest  incidents  of  the  Second  Empire,  which 
has  been  most  graphically  described  by  Alphonse 
Daudet,  in  his  well-known  novel,  "  Le  Nabab."  M. 
Bravais,  the  bride's  father,  was  a  warm-hearted  and 
open-handed  peasant  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mar- 
seilles, who,  having  made  an  enormous  fortune  in 
Egypt,  by  government  contracts,  and  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  Suez  Canal,  came  to 
Paris  with  his  family  to  enjoy  his  money.  Simple- 
hearted  and  unsophisticated  to  a  degree,  he  was 
preyed  on  by  adventurers  of  all  kinds,  who  made  fun 
of  his  good-natured  vulgarity  to  his  very  face.  At 
the  end  of  three  years  of  Paris  life  his  fortune  of  over 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars  had  totally  disappeared, 
and  unable  to  bear  the  disdain  of  his  fair-weather 
friends  and  the  disgraceful  attacks  of  the  press,  he 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  Many  charitable  institutions 
in  France  owe  their  origin  to  hi;  generosity.  It  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  his  daughter  should  have  been 
married  within  a  few  days  of  the  wedding  of  the 
young  Duke  of  Morny,  whose  father,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  nabob. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

Coffee  had  been  almost  the  sole  tabic  beverage  of 
the  South,  and  during  the  war  no  privation  caused 
more  actual  discomfort  among  the  people  at  large 
than  the  want  of  it.  There  was  nothing  for  which 
tney  strove  so  eagerly  and  unceasingly  to  procure  a 
substitute.  Few  indeed  were  the  substances  which 
did  not  first  and  last  find  their  way  into  the  coffee- 
pot. Wheat,  rye.  corn,  sweet-potatoes,  pea-nuts, 
dandelion  seed,  okra  seed,  persimmon  seed,  melon 
seed,  are  Nut  a  few  of  the  substitutes  which  had  their 
turn  and  their  day.  "A  fig  for  the  difference  be- 
tween Ri-o  and  ry-e,"  said  the  wits.  "Eureka!" 
cried  an  enthusiastic  newspaper  correspondent ;  "an- 
other of  tie  shackles  which  holds  the  South  the  com- 
mercial thrall  of  the  world  is  severed.  Let  South 
America  keep  her  Rio  and  the  antipodes  its  Java. 
It  is  discovered  to  he  true  beyond  peradventure  that 
as  a  beverage  the  seed  of  the  sea-island  cotton  can 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  best  Java,  unless  by 
its  superiority  ;  while  the  seed  of  the  ordinary  variety 
is  found  to  be  not  a  whit  behind  the  best  Rio  "  What 
a  flutter  of  excitement  and  joy  it  raised  in  many  a 
household -and  doubtless  the  scene  in  ours  was 
typical— to  find  that  the  great  national  plant,  the  very 
symbol  of  the  Confederacy,  was  indeed  so  many- 
sided  !  It  gave  us  greater  confidence,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  have  greater,  in  the  power  and  possibilities 
of  the  South,  now  that  Cotton,  the  great  king,  had 
had  another  crown  laid  or.  his  brow.  So  opportune 
was  the  discovery,  too.  that  it  struck  us  as  almost  a 
divine  revelation,  indicating  the  interposition  of  Prov- 
idence in  our  favor.  So  eager  were  we  to  test  it— 
or  rather  to  confirm  it,  for  it  was  too  good  not  to  be 
true-that  we  could  not  await  meal-time.  Residing 
in  North  Carolina  and  up  the  country,  we  had  never 
seen  any  sea-island  cotton,  but  the  prospect  of  being 
confined  to  Rio  was  by  no  means  appalliDg.  A 
pickaninny  was  forthwith  hurried  off  to  the  cotton 
patch,  then  sparsely  flecked  with  newly  opened  boles. 
The  apronful  of  precious  stuff,  now  a  veritable  manna, 
was  hardly  indoors  before  a  dozen  hands,  of  all  sizes 
and  colors,  were  tearing,  picking,  at  the  discredited 
fibre,  in  quest  of  the  more  priceless  seed.  The  Rio 
was  made  and  drunk.  Despite  the  sorghum  sweeten- 
ing, the  verdict  was  unanimous  in  its  favor.  I  hope 
that  the  communication  of  this  stupendous  discovery 
to  our  neighbors  added  as  immensely  to  our  happiness 
as  to  our  self-importance.  But  if  in  the  last  respect 
we  sinned,  retribution  could  not  have  been  lag- 
gard. For  although,  owing  to  the  fact  that  happily 
the  recollection  of  disappointments  and  humilia- 
tions is  less  abiding  than  the  opposite  feelings.  I  am 
unable  to  tell  exactly  why  and  when  we  returned 
to  parched  bran,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  we  did. 
Recipes  for  making  "coffee  without  coffee "  (when 
the  real  article  was  alluded  to.  strong  emphasis  on 
the  word  left  no  doubt  as  to  which  kind  was  meant  1 
were  extensively  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  and  in 
some  instances  sold  by  canvassing  agents.  But  rye, 
okra  seed,  and  meal  or  bran  held  in  the  long  run  the 
popular  favor.  Those  who  could  afford  an  infinites- 
imal quantity  of  the  real  article,  counted  out  by  the 
grain,  to  flavor  the  substitute,  were  the  envy  of  the 
neighborhood.  A  cup  of  pure  and  genuine  coffee 
would  in  the  eyes  of  many  have  been  an  extravagance 
akin  to  Cleopatra's  famous  draught  itself.  The  con- 
tents of  a  small  gourd,  which  held  our  entire  stock  of 
the  genuine  article  for  many  months  before  the  close 
of  the  war,  must  have  gone  toward  the  making  of  an 
incredible  lake  of  coffee.  The  few  votaries  of  tea 
consoled  themselves  as  best  they  could  on  a  decoction 
of  raspberry  leaves  or  sassafras  root  Some  genius 
discovered  in  corn-fodder  the  exact  flavor  of  black 
tea.  Sugar,  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  was  almost  as 
scarce  as  coffee.  But  in  sorghum  the  people  found  a 
substitute  which  came  perhaps  nearer  a  success  than 
any  of  the  numberless  makeshifts  of  the  period. 
Sorghum,  or  Chinese  sugar-cane,  as  it  was  then 
known,  had  been  raised  to  some  small  extent  in  the 
State  as  early  as  1857.  It  began  to  be  largely  planted 
in  1862,  and  during  the  two  succeeding  years  its  cul- 
tivation became  general ;  sorghum-boiling  adding 
another  to  the  great  Southern  festivals  of  corn-shuck- 
ing and  hog-killing.  It  was  about  the  sole  thing  of 
which  there  was  no  stint  in  the  Confederacy.  Verily, 
the  land  was  "submerged  in  sorghum."  It  sweet- 
ened the  coffee,  tea,  and  all  the  desserts  of  the  time ; 
sorghum  candy  was  the  national  confection,  sorghum 
"stews"  the  national  festival.  The  strange  creak- 
ing hum  of  the  cane-mills  pervaded  the  land.  Every 
place  was  redolent  of  it ;  everything  was  sticking  with 
it — David  Dodge  in  August  Atlantic. 


The  general  reader  may  ha»e  observed  that  in  most 
novels  descriptive  of  manners  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
eating  and  drinking.  Take  the  dietary  parts  from  Cer- 
vantes, Le  Sage.  Fielding.  Smollet. 'down  to  Thack- 
eray, and  the  gaps  would  be  great.  There  is  an 
aroma  of  cooking  in  most  of  Mr.  Dickens's  books. 
As  apropos,  may  be  mentioned  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  on  the  morning  of  the  memorable  trial  of 
Bardell  vs.  Pickwick  :  "  1  wonder  what  the  foreman 
of  the  jury,  whoever  he'll  be,  has  got  for  breakfast." 
Mr.  Perker  thought  it  highly  impor'ant  that  it  should 
be  a  good  one.  "A  good,  contented,  well-breakfast- 
ed juryman  is  a  capital  thing  to  get  hold  of.  Discon- 
tented or  hungry  jurymen,  my  dear  sir.  always  find 
for  the  plaintiff."  The  observation'  is  a  shrewd  one, 
though  somewhat  general.  Everybody  will  remem- 
ber, also,  the  capital  breakfast  which  Mrs.  O'Dowd 
made  for  the  Major  (in  "  Vanity  Fair  ")  before  that 
hero  rode  off  toward  Waterloo.  Wall  Street  men 
should  be  specially  careful  of  their  breakfasts.  If 
they  go  down-town  with  dissatisfied  stomachs,  they 
will  be  sure  to  be  muddling  themselves  with  lunch 
and  liquors  at  a  critical  moment,  requiring  the  clear- 
est of  clear-headedness.  If  Adam  and  Eve  had  only 
eaten  a  good  breakfast — chops,  eggs,  toast,  coffee-- 
after  the  lady's  fearful  dream,  they  might  never  have 
bitten  the  fatal  fruit ;  but  Milton  does  not  mention 
that  they  took  anything  until  dinner.  The  Romans 
might  have  been  a  much  more  refined  people  if  they 
had  taken  breakfast.  The  jcntaculum  eaten  imme- 
diately upon  rising  was  only  for  children,  valetudina- 
rians, and  professed  gormandizers.  The  Greeks  were 
but  poor  breakfasters,  contenting  themselves,  like  the 
Romans,  with  but  one  full  meal  daily.  Their  war- 
riors used  to  take  only  a  little  bread  dipped  in  wine, 
and  then  go  out  and  fight  like  devils.  If  they  did  so 
trenchantly  upon  this,  what  would  they  have  done 
upon  beefsteaks  ? 


The  Royal  i.  B.  Concf*. 

Alt  ladies  who  wear  the  famous  Royal C  B.  cor- 
sets pronounce  them  the  finest,  cheapest,  and  best 
corsets  ever  imported  to  this  country.  Freud's  Sons 
of  Freud  s  Corset  House.  Nos.  742  and  744  Market 
Street,  are  the  sole  wholesale  and  retail  agents  for 
America. 


TH  E        ARGONAUT. 


CDcqatM 

"I  he  most  delicto  ,:  Chocolate.    Hi^he-i  tu- 

I  !»Ui  schools, 
hildren  find  it  without  an  equal. 

ALBERT  MAX  &  €©.. 

Sole  isenta  Paelflc  Coast* 


A  Great  Conflagration 

That  sweeps  awnya  whole  dty. rtarta  from  & 
.  small  lIi.Iib  glass  of  w.it  would  ex- 
fa  it.   In  liko  manner,  lb"  ojobI  painful 
i  maladies  of  tho  throat  mid  lung 
relopfrom  small  begin'  ji  gs.nol  d  11 
.    ,  are  If  promptly  treated  with  Iho  pro|H<r 
.    Bui  Iholr  progress  i»  Insidious  and 
ifii  [ol.    Colds  and  coughs  lead  to 
Laryngitis,  Asthma,    Bronchitis.  Pneu- 
monia, and  Consumption.    The  only  nifdi- 
,   enra  every  bronchial  and  pul- 
monary affection  not  absolutely  incurable  is 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 

Dnrlng<Oycar»ltIias  steadily  giOTii  in  pop. 
alar  csUmaUon,  and  is  Dow  ft  Iiuusebold  rcll- 
,,,,,  .■  in  many  thousands  of  famillcB.  ParenU, 
Urn  wcropn  mirvi-d  l.y  Avku'si'iierrt 
Pictoiul  wlv  nllicywi  re  young,  are  now  oav- 
livcs  of  their  children  with  it.  Leading 
physicians  eilol  IU  virtues  and  prescrihe  it  in 
Ihelr  practice.  Inlclllgentdruggislaoverjrwherr 
report  noteworthy  cures  effected  by  It,  within 
tbeir  personal  knowledge. 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
gold  by  sD  tatgglrts. 


Apollinaris 

r»iTi?r"M       TABLE 


theQUEENop 


WATERS 


"  Pure  water  should  be  available  at  at, 
times,  but  this  is  especially  necessary  in 
warm  weather."  Lancet. 

ANNUAL   SALE,    lO   MILLIONS 

Of  all  Groan,  Druggists,  &  Mill.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 
For   Sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  16  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  FAIR 

TWERTT-FDEST   EXPOSITION. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
\  i-n-t  24th— Closes  September  35th— in  their  im- 
mense pavilion  on  Lark  In  Street,  with  a  grand  display 
of  natural  and  manufactured  products  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
including  an  immense  collection  of  Oil  and  Water-color 
Paintings,  Art  Work  Photography,  Machinery  in  operation, 
a  special  Floral  Exhibit  each  week,  the  finest  display  ol 
Fruits,  Grains,  and  Vegetables  ever  before  presented  to  the 
people,  and  a  grand  Instrumental  Concert,  day  and  evening. 
Prji  f  —Double  season  ticket,  S5  ;  single 

:     ket,   $3:  adult's  single  admission,  50  cents;  chil 
.  |«  admission,  15  cents. 
Members  of  the  Institute  entitled  to  season  tickets  at  hall 
rates. 

Full  information   given  or  sent  on  application  to  the  A: 
•isUuit  Secretary,  31  PosfSlrcet. 

W.  P    STOUT,  Secy.  P.  H.  CORNWALL,  Pres't. 

I.  H.  GILMORE,  Sup't.     J.   H.  CULVER,  AssT  Sec'y- 


at  sacramento 
September  6-18^1886 
Commodious  position 
jwmjngr,  Mow/dtock 
A  GRAND  EXHlRiT  &t0UM&  • 
PRODUCTS  C|f[0N0FPAGlFICCOAST 
ADDRESS  THE  SECRETARY 
FOR  PREMIUM  LISTS  AND 

OTHER     INFORMATION. 

mium  7?Mith .  ieswDfiarr. 

SECRETARY  PRESIDENT. 


BILL    NYE'S   BUDGET. 

The  North  Pole. 

The  excitement  consequent  upon  the  anticipated 
departure  of  Mr.  Gilder  for  the  North  Pole  has  re- 
cently awakened  in  the  bosom  of  the  American 
people  a  new  interest  in  what  I  may  term  that  great 
terra  incognita,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  using  a 
phrase  from  my  own  mother  tongue. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  back  across  the  bleak 
waste  of  years,  and  see  what  wonderful  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  discover)'  of  the  pole.  We  may 
then  ask  ourselves,  who  will  be  first  to  tack  his  loca- 
tion notice  on  the  gnawed  and  season-cracked  suriacc 
of  the  pole  itself,  and  what  will  he  do  with  it  after  he 
has  so  filed  upon  it? 

Iceland,  I  presume,  was  discovered  about  860  A. 
D.,  or  1,026  years  ago,  but  the  stampede  to  Iceland 
has  alwavs  been  under  control,  and  you  can  get  cor- 
ner lots  in  the  most  desirable  cities  of  Iceland,  and 
wear  a  long,  rickety  name,  with  links  in  it  like  a  rose- 
wood sausage,  to-day.  at  a  low  price.  Naddodr,  a 
Norwegian  viking,  discovered  Iceland  A.  D.  860,  but 
he  did  not  live  to  meet  Lieutenant  Greely  or  any  of 
our  most  celebrated  northern  tourists.  Why  Nad- 
dodr yearned  to  go  north  and  discover  a  colder 
country  than  his  own,  why  he  should  seek  to  wet  his 
feet  and  get  icicles  down  his  back  in  order  to  bring  to 
light  more  snowbanks  and  chilblains,  1  can  not  at 
this  time  understand.  Why  should  a  robust  and 
prosperous  viking  roam  around  in  the  cold,  trying  to 
nose  out  more  frost-bitten  Esquimaux,  when  he  could 
remain  at  home  and  vike? 

But  I  leave  this  to  the  thinking  mind.  Let  the 
thinking  mind  grapple  with  it.  It  has  no  charms  for 
me. 

Octher,  another  Norwegian  gentleman,  sailed 
around  North  Cape  and  crossed  the  Arctic  Circle  in 
890  A.  D.,  but  he  crossed  it  in  the  night,  and  didn't 
notice  it  at  the  time. 

Two  or  three  years  later,  Erik  the  Red  took  a  large 
snow-shovel  and  discovered  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land. Erik  the  Red  was  a  Northman,  and  he  flour- 
ished along  about  die  ninth  century,  and  before  the 
war.  He  sailed  around  in  that  country  for  several 
years,  drinking  bay  rum  and  bear's  oil  and  having  a 
good  time.  He  wore  fur  underclothes  all  the  time, 
winter  and  summer,  and  evaded  the  poll-tax  for  a 
long  time.  Erik  also  established  a  settlement  on  the 
southeast  coast  of  Greenland  in  about  latitude  60  de- 
grees north.  These  people  remained  here  for  some 
time,  subsisting  on  shrimp  salad,  sea-moss  farina, 
and  neat's-foot  oil.  But  finally  they  became  so  bored 
with  the  quiet  country  life  and  the  backward  springs 
that  they  removed  from  there  to  a  land  that  is  fairer 
than  day,  to  use  the  words  of  another.  They  re- 
moved during  the  holidays,  leaving  their  axle-grease 
and  all  they  held  dear,  including  their  remains. 

From  that  on  down  to  1380  we  hear,  or  read,  vary- 
ing and  disconnected  accounts  of  people  who  have 
been  up  that  way,  acquired  a  large  red  chilblain, 
made  an  observation,  and  died.  Representatives 
from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe  have  been  to 
the  far  north,  eaten  their  little  hunk  of  jerked  Polar 
bear,  and  then  the  Polar  bear  has  eaten  his  little 
hunk  of  jerked  explorer,  and  so  the  good  work  went 
on.  The  Polar  bear,  with  his  wonderful  retentive 
faculties,  has  succeeded  in  retaining  his  great  secret 
regarding  the  pole,  together  with  the  man  who  came 
out  there  to  find  out  about  it.  So  up  to  1380  a  large 
number  of  nameless  explorers  went  to  this  celebrated 
watering-place,  shot  a  few  pemmican,  ate  a  jerked 
whale,  shuddered  a  couple  of  times,  and  died.  It  has 
been  the  history  of  arctic  exploration  from  the  earliest 
ages.  Men  have  taken  their  lives  and  a  few  dough- 
nuts in  their  hands,  wandered  away  into  the  uncertain 
light  of  the  frozen  north,  made  a  few  observations — 
to  each  other  regarding  the  backward  spring — and 
then  cached  their  skeletons  forever. 

In  1380  two  Italians  named  Lem  took  a  load  of 
sun-kissed  bananas  and  made  a  voyage  to  the  ex- 
treme north,  but  the  historian  says  that  the  accounts 
are  so  conflicting,  and  as  the  stories  told  by  the  two 
brothers  did  not  agree  and  neither  ever  told  it  the 
same  on  two  separate  occasions,  the  history  of  their 
voyage  is  not  used  very  much. 

Years  rolled  on.  Boys  continued  to  go  to  school 
and  see  in  their  geographies  enticing  pictures  of  men 
in  expensive  fur  clothing  running  sharp  iron  spears 
and  long,  dangerous  stab-knives  into  ferocious  white 
bears,  and  snorting  around  on  large  cakes  of  cold  ice, 
and  having  a  good  time.  These  inspired  the  grow- 
ing youth  to  rise  up  and  do  likewise.  So  every 
nation  'neath  the  sun  has  contributed  its  assort- 
ments of  choice,  white  skeletons  and  second-hand 
clothes  to  the  remorseless  maw  of  the  hungry  and 
ravenous  north. 

And  still  the  great  pole  continued  to  squeak  on 
through  days  that  were  six  months  long  and  nights 
that  made  breakfast  seem  almost  useless. 

In  1477  Columbus  went  up  that  way,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  starving  to  death.  He  got  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  a  large  deposit  of  dark-blue  ice,  got  hungry, 
and  came  home. 

During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe,  and  especially  the  Dutch, 
kepi  the  discovery  business  red-hot,  but  they  did  not 
get  any  fragments  of  the  true  pole.  The  maritime 
nations  of  Europe,  together  with  other  foreign  pow- 
ers, dynasties,  and  human  beings,  for  some  time  had 
spells  of  visiting  the  polar  seas  and  neglecting  to 
come  back.  It  was  the  custom  then,  as  it  is  now,  to 
go  twenty  rods  farther  than  any  other  man  had  ever 
been,  eat  a  deviled  boot-leg,  curl  up,  and  perish. 
Thousands  of  the  best  and  brightest  minds  of  all  ages 
have  yielded  to  this  wild  desire  to  live  on  sperm  oil, 
pain-killer,  and  jerked  walrus,  keep  a  little  blue  diary 
for  thirteen  weeks,  and  then  feed  it  to  a  tall,  white 
bear  with  red  gums. 

That  is  not  all.  Millions  of  gallons  of  whisky  are 
sent  to  these  frozen  countries  and  used  by  the  ex- 
plorer in  treating  the  untutored  Esquimaux,  who  are 
not.  and  never  will  be,  voters.  It  seems  to  me  utterly 
ill-advised  and  shamefully  idiotic,— Chicago  News. 


The  Royal  C.   It.  Corsets, 
rsciscver  brought  (o  America  give  such  uni- 
-  '    il  tatisTaction  as  the  Royal  C.  B.     Be  sure  to  ex- 
amine them  at  Freud's  Corset  House.  Nos.  742  and 
744  Market  Street,  before  trying  any  others. 


D^KER 

BROTHERS^  ■  * 


flavins  lull,  1.  1., 1  ev«I7  p|„no  or  any  r,  nine 
1.1  ,,,,,1.,.  i„r,  ,1  |„  I,,,,  country  mill  l.„..,„,..  i  >„„ 
•  liiiriiill,.  Iriilhrmiv.  nml    unhr.llntliiKlv   any    Hint    I 

I'!.'..'.'..  ," *' r  »r"'i"r.-  t"  «ii  oth.r..  and  mil  .,..-  no 

OTIII.lt  Tor  in,  concert,  wtien  I  can  ohfaln  your. 

"JII.IA    ItlVK-KIAG." 

KOHLER   &   CHASE, 

SOLE  AGENTS   FOR    THE'  PAOIFIC   STATES. 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 


Behind  the  Thrown. 
When  a  man  is  quite  willing 

His  errors  to  own. 
He  finds  the  bull's  power 
Is  ereat  'hind  the  thrown. 

—Boston  Budget. 


Little  Robert  Reed. 
1  I'll  never  use  tobacco;  no. 
It  is  a  filthy  weed; 
I'll  never  put  il  in  my  mouth," 
Said  little  Robert  Reed. 

'  I'll  never  use  tobacco;  no, 
It's  use  all  woe  begets; 
I  scorn  the  weed  in  ev'ry  form  ; 
I'll  just  smoke  cigarettes." 

—  The  Rambler, 


A  Misunderstanding. 

"  Will  you  take  our  regular  dinner. 

Or  will  you  dine  a  la  carte?" 

Said  the  waiter  to  the  stranger 

From  the  other  guests  apart. 

The  patron  flushed  with  anger, 
And  toward  the  door  did  start; 
"  I  am  no  hog,"  he  shouted, 
"And  eat  not  by  the  cart." 

— Boston  Budget. 
♦ 

The  Summer  Ex-owed-us. 

1  n  exodus  of  summer  days 

The  dude  departs  in  pleasant  ways; 

But  does  forget 

To  our  regret, 
The  X-owed-us  he  never  pays. 

He  is  the  chap  improvident 

Who,  when  his  shekels  are  all  spent, 

Then  cometh  he 

For  double  V, 
To  help  him  in  his  X-igent. 

This  excellent  young  man's  intent 
Of  payment  seems  most  evident; 
But  I'd  be  glad 
If  I  but  had 
Again  that  vanished  X-I-Ient. 

—  Texas  Si/tings, 
♦ 

Gold  and   Brass. 
The  days  of  old, 
When  men  were  gold 
Have  passed  away  forever  ; 
For  a  man  of  brass, 
Or  a  gilded  ass, 
Is  now  called  wondrous  clever. 

— Boston  Budget. 

A  Sailor's  Life. 
A  sailor  has  no  easy  time 

When  on  the  D  P  sails  ; 
H*s  R  D  finds  aloft  to  climb 

Exposed  to  I  C  gates. 

And  then  in  K  C  makes  a  slip, 

Or  if  he  D  Z  grows, 
A  tumble  from  the  I  N  ship 

Is  his  last  N  D  knows. 

When  overboard  for  A  D  cries 

With  N  R  G  and  vim, 
And  though  of  little  U  C  tries 

A  vain  S  A  to  swim. 

But  when  no  L  P  finds  is  near, 

Nor  N  E  way  to  save, 
He  then  in  an  X  S  of  fear 

Must  C  K  watery  grave. 

Old  A  J  sailor  seldom  knows, 

But  if  old  A  G  gains, 
H  U  of  "  baccy"  cures  his  woes, 

And  grog  L  A's  his  pains. 

We  N  V  no  poor  sailor's  life  ; 

In  D  D  has  no  fun ; 
And,  feeling  P  T  for  his  wife, 

Our  M  T  talk  is  done.  —Tid-Biis. 


CCCCII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Eight   Persons,    Sunday, 

August  22,  1886. 

White  Asparagus  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Boiled  Turbot,  Sauce  Hollandaise.     Mashed  Potatoes. 

Beefsteak,  Mushroom  Sauce. 

Bell  Peppers,  Stuffed  and  Baked. 

Roast  Squabs,  Stuffed. 

Tomatoes,  Mayonnaise  Dressing. 

Strawberries  and  Cream.     Pine-apple  Cake  from  Women' 

Exchange. 

*    Fruits. 

White  Asparagus  Soup. — Cut  the  points  from  a  bundle 
of  asparagus;  lay  them  aside;  cut  up  the  rest  of  the  rods 
quite  small ;  if  very  hard,  you  may  bruise  them  ;  put  them 
into  a  quart  and  half-pint  of  stock,  and  boil  slowly  till  ten- 
der enough  to  go  through  a  colander;  when  all  has  been; 
strained,  put  the  points  into  the  soup  and  let  them  boil  till 
just  tender — about  ten  minutes.  Meanwhile  put  two  ouncesj 
of  butter  and  two  ounces  of  flour  in  a  saucepan  on  the  fire;; 
stir  till  they  bubble ;  pour  a  quart  of  hot  milk  to  this,  a  pint 
at  a  time,  stirring  all  the  while ;  then  add  the  soup  to  it,  the 
salt,  and  lastly,  one  gill  of  cream. 


His  Bandana. 
Her  name  was  Anna  ;  in  a  band 

Of  singers  she  was  tooter; 
The  chap  that  sorter  sought  her  hand — 

And  therefore  was  her  suitor — 
Was  wont  to  say,  in  whisper,  or 

In  confidential  manner. 
The  gal  I  hanker  chiefly  for 

Is  that  sweet  maid,  band  Anna. 

—  I  -'ankers  Gazette. 
♦ 

Not  All  at  Sea. 
The  yachts  are  all  at  sea  again, 

They  say,  for  summer  cruising, 
And  people  who  on  shore  remain 

Are  lots  of  pleasure  losing. 

The  yachts  are  all  at  sea?     Not  quite, 
For  close  by  where  the  band  is 

There  is  no  lack  of  smacks  at  night, 
We  know,  on  the  verandas. 

— Boston  Courier. 

A  Sea  Scene. 
Into  the  wave  the  maiden  goes 
And  laughingly  around  her  throws 

The  water  with  her  hands; 
A  vision  lovely  to  behold. 
Fair  as  the  Nereids  of  old, 

As  knee-deep  there  she  stands. 

But,  see  !     Why  pales  the  maiden's  cheek, 
Why  utters  she  that  piercing  shriek, 

As  swift  to  shore  she  goes 
With  dash  and  splash  and  leap  and  spring? 
A  little  crab— the  nasty  thing — 

Has  fastened  on  her  toes. 

— Boston  Courier. 

His  "Sunday  Girl." 

(With  interpolations  by  his  Monday  ditto.) 

Her  lips  are  like  the  red,  red  rose  ! 

\So  is  her  tto$c.\ 
Her  face  with  peachblow  color  glows, 
The  lint  which  only  Nature  shows 
In  flushing  sea-shells,  pink  and  faint. 
\lt  ain't;  it's  paint!) 

Her  dainty  form  is  my  delight, 

[Wilt,  she's  a  sight!] 
1  wait  for  her,  as  summer  days 
Wait  for  the  cooling  evening  haj-e, 
Yet  scarce  can  hear  her  footfall  fine. 

[She  wears  a  nine.'] 

1  am  her  first,  her  very  first. 

[Well,  t hat's  the  went.] 
That  lovely  form.    [She's  skin  and  bone.] 
I  >o-m  shall  call  my  own,  my  own  : 
That  form  by  connoisseurs  admired. 

[  Vcn  make  trie  tired/] 

She's  named  the  day.     I  wished  it  so. 

KM,  did  you,  though!) 
And  when  the  solemn  deed  is  done, 
Our  two  hearts  welded  into  one, 
We'll  seek  some  distant  sylvan  spot. 

|f>A.  ho,  you'll  not  !\ 

Vtw  I  ork  ti  arid 


The  obstinate  stall-keeper  of  St.  James's  Park,  j 
London,  who  lately  maintained  her  hereditary  right  ] 
to  keep  a  stall  on  the  site  of  the  old  Milk  Fair,  is  now! 
rivaled  by  a  Berlin  market-woman.  One  of  the  veg- 
etable  markets  has  been  suppressed,  but  the  authori- 
ties can  not  induce  an  aged  stall-holder  to  move  her-l 
self  and  her  wares.  She  declares  that  her  ancestors! 
were  granted  the  site  by  Frederick  William  I.,  and' 
she  will  not  stir  until  death  removes  her. 


The  Kni  ai  C.  B.  Corset*. 

Everybody  who  wishes  a  lovely  form  should  wear 
the  celebrated  Royal  C.  B.  corsets,  for  sale,  whole- 
sale and  retail,  only  at  Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos. 
742  and  744  Market  Street,  sole  agents  for  America. 


Foe'§  freckle  Sonp. 

Foe's  Freckle  Soap  infallible  remedy  for  freckles. 
J  no.  Foe,  London.  Kept  by  Wakelee  &  Co.,  Occi- 
dental Hotel,  and  other  first-class  chemists. 


—  NO  ONE    WOULD    THINK    OF    FEEDING    AN    INj 

fant  on  beef  or  mutton,  yet  the  use  of  farinaceous 
foods  is  hardly  less  destructive  to  the  lives  of  the  little 
ones.     Mellin's  Food  for  Infants  is  so  prepared  as 
be  readily  assimilated  by  the  youngest  child,  forming 
the  only  reliable  substitute  for  a  mother's  milk. 

—  NO  SCROFULOUS    INFECTION  CAN    RESIST   THE 

purifying  power  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.     Sold  by  ; 
druggists. 


—  Senator  Stanford  has  sent  to  the  Ger- 
man  Land  and  Cattle  Co.  a  quantity  of  seeds  for 
distribution,  which  will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  to 
anv  one  applying  for  them.  Address,  "German 
Land  and  Cattle  Co.,"  123  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


—  Miss  Marie  C.  Hyde  returns  from  the 
East  Sept.  ist,  prepared  to  continue  her  classes  in 
music.     Address,  730  Geary  St. 

—  Peekskill  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy. 
Major  W.  Verbeck,  Principal. 


—  Mrs.  Norton  has  resumed  the  teaching 
of  singing  at  her  residence,  1706  Larkin  Street. 


Mm.  <..  Badger, 

Agent  for  Hallet  &  Davis  &  Co.'s  Pianos,  removed  to 
17  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Sheet  Music,  xocts.;  catalogue  free ;  215  Dupont. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic  gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


-  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  Don't  fill  the  system  with  quinine,  when 
fever  and  ague,  and  malaria  fevers  can  be  much  more 
effectively  treated  by  Ayer's  Ague  Cure.  Warranted 
to  cure. 


—  Compound  Lenses  of  every  possible  con 
bination  mounted  in  two  hours'  notice,  C.  Muller, 
Optican,  i35^Iontgomery  Street. 


educational. 


PROF.  Do  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies  of 
Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  in 
Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  "Unique"  method  of  acquiring  foreign 
languages,  where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac* 
tice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free  to  scholars. 
Apply  from  10  to  n  a.  m.,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  o  p.  m. 


FIELD  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

1835  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Address    MRS.    R.    G.    KNOX,    Proprietor,    or  MISS 
FRANCES  A.  DEAN,  Principal. 
The  Fifteenth  Year  will  begin  Wednesday,  July  iS,  1886 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

RALSTON   HOUSE. 

English,  French,  and  German.  Boarding  and  Day  School  I 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  forChildren.  i3«PineSt.  \ 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.  S.   B.  GAMBLE. 

Christmas  Term 'will   begin  .Holiday.  July  26. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIO 

s:;s  MARKET  ST.,  OPPOSITE  loilMII, 
For  the  very  finest  Photographs. 


STORAGE 

^  J.  M.  FIERI 


For  Furniture,  Planoni 

anil  other  goodfi* 
Advuures  made. 
M.  PIERCE,  735  Market  Street. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC   SYSTEM.) 


SAICELITO- 


SAN  RAFAEL - 
via 


SAN  QIENTIN, 


Train*  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at, 
SAX   FRANCISCO. 
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NORTH  PACIFIC  JOAST  RAILROAD. 

Tim;  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  lllh,  1886,  and  until 

further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  SAUCELITO  and  SAN 
RA£  AtIL(week  days)— 7.30,  9.2c,  n.oo  a.  m.,  3.1s,  4-45, 
6.00  P.  M. 

(Sundays)-  S.oo,  tu.oo,  11.30  a.  H.,  1.30,  3-15,  4-45.  6-3° 
p.  m.     Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.40  p.  m. 


a  for  morning. 


r  altemoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  dally. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  3.30, 

9.0a,    9.30,    10.00,    10.30,    1 1. co,    11.30,    12.00,    12-30,    i.oo, 

1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4-OQ,  4.30,5.00,  5.30,  6.00,6.30, 

7.00,  8.0O,    i.OO,  10. oo,  11.00,  12.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7.oo,  '7.30,  *8.oo,  "8.30, 

3.30,  *4.oo,  *4-30,  *5-oo,  *5-3Q,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 
To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda>—  '9.30  a.  m.,  6.30,  12.00 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  "6  30,  7.00,  '7.30,  S.oo,  *3-3o,  9.00, 
9.30,  10.00,  1 10.30,  11.00,  J11.30,  i2.oo,  [12.30.1.00,  ,1.30, 
2.00,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  S.oo, 
9.00,  10.00.  ii. oo,  12.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,8.00,  "8.30,9.00, 

9.30,  10.00,  [10.30,  11.00,  [11.30,   12.00,  1.00,  2.00,  3.00, 

3.31,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,    8.00,  9.00, 
IO.CO,  II.OO,  12.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  -7.30,  [8.00, 
"8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  [i.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  "4-30,  5.00, 
■*5.30,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  dally. 

From    FRUIT   VALE— '6.23,    **-53.  '7-23.    *7-53-   *3-23. 

*8-53,  *9-23.  *io.20,  '4.23,  *4-53.  *5-23.  *5-53.  '6.23.  *°-53. 

7.20,  9.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)—  '5.20,  -5.50,  J6.50, 

,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

S.oo,  8.30,  9.00,9.30,  10-00, 10.30, 11.00, 11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30.  6.00, 

6.30,  7-oo.  7-57.  3.57-  9-57.  IO-57- 
From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From   ALAMEDA— *5. 28,   *5.53t  '6.28,  6.58,   '7.22,   7.52, 

•I.28,  3.53,  9.28.9.58,  [10.28,  10.58,  [11.28,  11.58,  [12.28, 

12.58,  [1.28,  1.58,  2.58,  3.28,  3.58,  4.28,  4-5S.  5-*3.  5-53, 

6.28,  6.58,  7-58.  8.58,  4.58,  10.58. 
From  BERK.ELEY--5.23,  "5.53,  "6.23,  6.53,  *7-23.  7-53. 

•8.23,  8.53,  y.23,  9.53,  [10.23.  10.53,  [11.23,  "-53.  l2-53. 

*-53.  2-S3-  i-23.  3-53.  4-23.  4-53.  5-a3.  5-53.  6-2.1,  6.55.  7-53. 

8.5.1    9-53.  *o-53- 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5.53,  '6.23,  6.53,  *7-23.  7-53. 

3-53,  9-23.  *9-53,  >o-53.  J™-53,  1.53,  2.53,  3.53,  4.53.  *5-23. 

5-53.  *6-23.  6-53- 

Creek  Koute. 

From  SAN   FRANCISCO— '7.15.  9-*5,   "-15.  1.15.  3-i5. 


FromOAK  LAND— -6.15, 

8.15, 

10.15,  12-15.  2-*5,  4-15 

•  Sundays  excepted. 

J  Sundays  only. 

"  StaDdard  Time"  fumUhec 

by  Lick  Observatory 

A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 

T. 

H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt. 

igt 

TIME    SCHEDULE. 


LEAVE 
S.  P. 

Couinienclng  Hay  3,  1SS«. 

ARRIVE 

s.  r. 

8.30   A. 
IO.40    .*.. 
1 1 1  .  30   A- 
'    3.3*>    P- 

4.25     *■ 

San  Matao,  Redwood,  and .. . 

6.28  A. 

*  8.IO   A. 
9.03   A. 

*I0.02    A. 

*  3.36    P. 

t  4  59   P- 

6.00   P. 

[  7.50  P. 

t  8.15    P. 

•    5.15    P. 

6.30    P. 

4II.45    P. 

8.30    A. 

IO.4O   A. 

*    3.3O    P. 

4-25    f- 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 

9.03   A. 
*I0.O2    A. 
'    3-36    P- 

6.00    P. 
t    8.15    P. 

IO.4O   A. 

"  3- 30   P- 

'10.02  A. 
6.00    P. 

IO.4O    A. 
*    3-3°    P- 

..  ..Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall.    .. 
. .  Apios,  New  Brighton,  Soquel 

*I0.02    A. 
6.00    P. 

17-5°  A- 

t8-55   P- 

IO.4O   A. 
*    3.3O    P. 

"I0.O2    A. 
6.00    P. 

IO.4O   A. 

. . .  Soledad,  Kings.  &  Way  Stations  . 

6-00    P. 

A. — Morning.  p. — Afternoon. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

[  Theatre  (rain,  Saturdays  only. 


EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
Foe  Sundays  onlv — Sold  Sunday   Morning;  good  for 

return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday— Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return   until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintend  mi  Ajs-a.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Aet 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  ( 
days) — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20,  11.30  a.m.,  3.05,  4.50  p.  m. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  10.05  a-  m-<  *2.oo  m.,  1.30,  3.15, 
6.30  p.  m.     Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  6.15  p.  si. 

week 
4-45. 

From  SAUCELITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.45,  8.15,  10.00  a.  m.,  12.05,  3-45.  5-25  P-  m. 

(Sundays)— 8.40,  10.45  a.  m.,  12.40,  2.15,  4.00,  5.30,  7.15 
p.  M.     Extra  trips  on  Saturday  at  2.30  and  6.50  p.  11. 

THROUGH  TRAINS. 

".30  A.  31.,  Daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from  San  Francisco 
for  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.  Returning, 
leaves  Ingrain's  at  12.50  p.  H.,  arrives  at  San  Francisco 
at  5.55  p.  m. 

1.40  P.  M.,  (Saturdays  only),  Excursion  Train   from  San  I 
Francisco  lor  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.     Re- 
turning, leaves  Ingram's  (Mondays  only)  at  5.00  a.  u., 
arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  10.30  a,  m 

8.00  A.  M.,  (Sundays  only),  Excursion  Train  Irom  San 
Francisco  lor  Fairiax,  Camp  Taylor,  Point  Reyes,  To- 
males,  Ingram's,  and  intermdiate  stations.  Return- 
ing, arrives  in  -an  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  m. 


EXCURSION   RATES. 

Thirty  Day  Excursion — Round-trip  Tickets,  to  all  stations 
north  ol  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduction 
from  single  tariff  rate. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion — Round-trip  tickets  sold  on 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  following 
Monday:  Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point  Reyes,  $2.00;  To- 
males,  $3;  Ingram's,  $4. 

Sunday  Excursion — Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  Sundays 
only:  Camp  Taylor,  Si. 50;  Point  Reyes,  $1.75;  Tomales, 
52.50;    Ingram's,  =  3- 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stagt_3  leave  Ingram's  daily  (except  Sundays)  for   Stew- 
art's Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


18  Poet  81.  and   8.   W.  c«r.  Powell  and    Salter. 


J  NO.  W.  COLEMAN,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PIN'E  STREET. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger    Trains    Iea\e   Station,  foot   of   Market   Street 
south   side,  at 

S.30  A.  M .,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's! 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stations.      Parlor  Car. 

'£.30  P.  31.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara 
do,  Newark,  Centreville,  AHiso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Claral 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.      Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  lor  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  Later 
mediate  points.    Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa  Cruz. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANlA  CRCZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK.and  J&.J.50  to  SAN  JOSE.onSATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

S.OO  A.  .H..  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

S-'t.uU  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

91.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
3.30  A.  M.  and  4.30  p.  M   trains  connect  with  trains  at  San 

Jose  for  New  Almaden  and  points  on  the  Almaden  branch. 
8. 30  A-  M.  and  2.30  P.  m.  trains  connect  with  stage  at  Los 

Gatos  for  Congress  Springs. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for   Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pestadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,    §6.30,    97-00,    7.30,  8.00,    8.30,    9.00,    9.30,  10.00, 

IO.3O,     II.OO,     II.30    A.     M.,      12.  OO,    12.30,     I.OO,     I.30,    2.00, 

2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  p-  M- 

Froni  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets,   Oak- 
In  ml — §5-30,  36.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 

IO.OO,      IO.30,     II.OO,     II.30    A.     M-,     I2.00,     I2.3O,    I.OO,   I.30, 

2.00,   2.30,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4-30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7-oo, 
7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  p-  M- 

Froin   ntgu  Street,  Ainniedn — 55.16,  §5.46,36.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7-46,  3.i6  8.46,  9.16,  9-46,    10.16,    10.46,  11,16, 

II.46    A.  M.,    I2.I0,    12.46,     1. 16,    I.46,    2.l6,  2.46,    l.l6,   3.46, 

4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16,  10.31,  11. 31  P.  M. 
^  Sundays  excepted. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  aud  Transier  Office,  222  Montgom 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt_ 


PACIFIC  MAILJJEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For   HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA. 

City  of  Sydney Saturday,  Sept.  4,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  or  Rlode  Jauelro Sept.  SI,  at  S  P.M. 

City  of  >ew  l'ork Oviuttvr  9,  at  a  P.  M. 

lily  of  Peking October  30,  ai  3  P.  M. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokahama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  calling  at  Mex- 
ican and  Cenual  American  Ports,  8tb,  1Mb,  33d,  and 
30  h  of  each  month,  at  10  A.  m.  For  ports  of  call,  see 
daily  papers. 

Tickets  to  New  York  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Cabin, 
$75  ;  Steerage,  $30.  Passengers  booked  through  to  and 
from  Europe  by  any  line. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First 
and  Branoan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST_STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows: 

The  steamers  MEXICO  and  QUEEN  OF  THE  PA- 
CIFIC, for  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND 
pons,  at  9  A.  M.,  every  Friday. 

The  Puget  Sound  steamers  sailing  July  p,  23,  Aug.  6,  2o, 
Sept.  3.  17,  connect  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  steamers 
IDAHOand  ANCON  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN, 
TURA,  HUENE.ME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  about  every  second  day. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum. 
boldt  Bay,  ever)-  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M.— CITY  OF  CHES- 
TER. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Opficb,  No.  ai.  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOOr-  '.L,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agenu, 
No.  to  Market  Street    Sar  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  t'OMPA-W 

FOR  JAPAX  AA'D  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND   HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong,        188t>.        Steamer 

Wednesday,  August  3."i San  Pablo 

Thursday,  September  30 liaellc 

Tuesday,  October  19 BeLgJc 

Tuesday,  .November  » San  Pablo 

Wednesday,  December  1 Oceanic 

Tuesday.  December  'il <iaelie 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pauiric  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND   STANFORD    President. 


South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

Murine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance 

Company. 

Capital,   £10,000.000. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

21 3 — 215  Sansome  Street. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  I'o. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
.Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  lu^urauce  Compauy 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  ROBT.   DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.  comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF   CALIFORNIA. 
I  I  11 1;     AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Franci.sco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.   LATON,  Secretary. 

HOME    MUTUAL   INSURANCE    CO., 

No.  21ti  San-some  Street. 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  In  bold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  I,  iss4 :59,175  13 

PRESIDENT  J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT I.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


ANGLO-NEVADA 

ASSURANCE   CORPORATION 

OF  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAX. 

FIRE     AND     MARINE. 
CAPITAL,         .--      -       S2,000,000 

OFFICE 410  PISE  STREET 

G.  L.  ERANDER President 

J.   L.   FLOOD Vice-President 

C.  P.   FARNFIELD Secretary 

J.  S.  ANGUS Assistant  Manager 

Rankers,    The  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 


THE  STENOGRAPH 

SUOBT-HAND 

WRITING    MACHINE. 

Rapid ,  accurate,  simple 
Trial  lessons  free  at  our 
school.  G,G.M'ICIkSO.\ 
«£  CO..  38  California 
St.  Write  for  descriptive 
circulars. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 

(14.1  and  oil  Market  Street. 


gONESTELL 

=g5FJi    .  i  J!  "  1  1  r, 


-•-:,  PAPER   WAREHOUSE 


401  &403  Sansome  Street,  S.  F 

r  IMPORTERS  Of  ALL,  KINDS  OP 

S>    PRINTING  AND  WRAPPING  PAPtlRS. 


A.    CKESEBROUGH. 


W.  H.  DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION    BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  Sao  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston  ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line :  The  China  Trader.'  In*.  Co  ,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Wcrlu 


THE    NEVADA    BA 

OF   SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Capital  paid-up &MMHI.000 

Kcflcrre 1,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 6a  Wall  Street 

Agency  at Virginia,  Nevada 

London  Bankers Union  Bank  of  London.  Lim'd. 


JAS.  C.   FLOOD, 
R.   H.  FOLL1S, 


DIRECTORS. 

JNO.   W.   MACKAY. 
GEO.  L.  BRANDLK, 
JAS.   L.   FLOOD. 


THE  BAMi  OF  t'ALUOKMA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 93,000,000. 

William    Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Bvbon  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— Kew  York,  Agency  ol  the  Hank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Treniont  National  Buuk; 
Chicago,  1  iilmi  .National  Itank  ;  St.  Loaute,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank:  Lonilou,  N.  11.  Itol  h>.  hihl 
»V  Mia-.;  Australia  and  Mew  Zealand,  the  Bank 
of  Rew  Zealand;  China,  Japan,  aud  ludlu. 
Chartered  Bauk  or  India,  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  alt  the  principal  mining  districts  and  intend 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  al)  parts  of  thcwurld. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


WELLS,  FARGO  &  GO. 

B AMiDG  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus $3,000,000 

DIRECTORS: 

Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,    Charles   Crocker,   J.   C.    Fargo,    Olivei 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
Htr""  H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier. 

Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY  CO., 

*A-\    FRAXCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 
E.  L.  C.  STEELE  A  CO.,  Agent-. 
Office,  308  California  Street. 


PALACE    HOTEL. 


A.  D.  SUAKO.X, 
«.LO.  SCHONKWAJLD. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in 
the  centre  or  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  It  Is  Fire  aud  Earthquake* 
proor.  It  has  Five  Elevators.  Every  room  Ls 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect. A  balh  and  closet  adjoin  ever}'  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  irom  broad,  light  cor- 
ridors. The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  rooi,  its  broad 
balconies,  its  carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical 
plants,  are  features  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  (Quests  entertained  on  cither 
the  American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant is  the  line*  1  in  the  city. 


HM.  T.    COLEMAN  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  Ou.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 

No.  310  M\Mllll.  *  I  1:1  1  I , 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTEK  &  CO., 
FUNERAL  IKUECTOHS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  Kiri^;-* 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

j.  R.  COWEN.  O.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.   fuKI  FM. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


w 


ANTED 


An  active    Man  or  Woman  id 
very  county  to  sell  our  good.v. 
y  S75  per  Month  and  Expen 
Outfit  and  Particular*  free.      STANDARD  SIL- 
VER-WARE CO.,  BostoD.  Max-. 


A  PRIZE. 


Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  receive 
free  a  costly  box  of  good-,  «  hiefa  will  help 
•  all,  of  either  sex,  to  more  money  right 
ftway  than  anything  else  in  this  world.  Fortunes  await  the 
vorkers  absolutely  sure.     Term*  mailed  fr**. 

TRVfc  &  CO.,  AufcO-u    Mwoa 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A  peculiar  sign  of  ihe  times  is  the  revival  of  the 
Judenheiu  of  the  past.  In  Russian  Poland  and  in 
the  Slavonic  countries  it  has  the  old  form  of  material 
brutality.  Personal  violence,  pillage,  crime  in  many 
phases,  are  (hen-,  the  incidents  of  the  anti-Semitic 
It  i^,  as  of  yore,  based  principally  on  re- 
nnet Hut  in  the  more  civilized 
the  world,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  a  minor 
degree,  as  vet,  in  America,  the  campaign  against  the 
sons  of  Judca  i*  it:  progress,  Vmm-j  upon  different 
principles— social  exclusiveness  and  naiion.il  economy. 
The  pen  is  the  weapon  used  in  these  countries)  and 
that  it  is  sed  can   not  be  denied, 

social  ostracism  and  business 
boycotting,  alto  material  weapons  have  as 

yet  been  but  sparingly  employed.  That  we  are  on 
of  .1  wry  determined  anti-Semitic  upheaval 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  The  pamphleteers 
are  sturdily  at  work.  Some  remarkable  books  have 
been  published  in  the  last  few  years ;  one  of  the  most 
curious  was  Wagner's  "  Das  Judenthum  in  dcr  Ma- 
silc"  The  most  recent  contribution  to  ami  Semitic 
literature  is  Edward  Drummont's  "La  France  Juive," 
which  is  beyond  doubt  a  most  extraordinary  docu- 
ment in  the  case.  It  is  extraordinary  in  its  mixture 
of  profound  erudition  and  violent  imagination.  The 
author,  who  wields  a  very  trenchant  pen,  has  studied 
his  subject  to  its  utmost  limits.  He  has  plunged  in 
ancient  lore,  studied  the  past,  and  analyzed  contem- 
poraneous history  with  a  degree  of  minute  scrutiny, 
a  grasp  of  salient  facts,  and  an  inquisitorial  quality 
of  research  absolutely  wonderful  in  a  Frenchman. 
Equipped  as  he  was,  his  essay  on  modem  Judaism 
might  have  been  a  classical  work.  But  upon  the 
profundity  of  knowledge  he  acquired  of  the  subject 
he  has  built  a  literary  structure,  in  which  the  truths 
of  history  are  in  constant  violent  contrasts  to  the  ex- 
travagant delusions  of  a  biased  imagination.  Actual 
occurrences  and  absurd  hyperboles  are  mixed  up  in 
an  indistinguishable  confusion  of  fact  and  fancy. 
In  his  wild,  unrestrained  exaggeration,  Drummont 
lays  it  the  duoruf  Judaism  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
As  modern  civilization  is  but  a  creature  of  wealth,  and 
lews  are  the  world's  bankers,  Ihey  control  it,  and 
are  arbiters  of  its  destinies.  From  this  fact,  Drummont 
argues  their  sole  responsibility  in  all  affairs.  For 
every  happening,  from  the  most  trivial  transgression 
of  law  or  social  custom,  to  the  most  important  under- 
taking of  general  war,  he  claims  their  accountability. 
At  times  his  arguments  are  unanswerable  in  their 
consistency  and  their  logic,  but  more  frequendy  they 
are,  in  assertion  and  deduction,  food  for  hilarity.  It 
isthe  fault  of  many  French  writers  that  they  so  easily 
step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

Mosenthal's  play  acquires  at  the  present  time  a  de- 
gree of  actuality  which  makes  it  of  interest  There 
is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  pres- 
ent manifestations  of  the  anti-Semitic  feeling  in  west- 
ern Europe.  The  intolerance  of  the  lower  classes  of 
th.it  region  i^  i-xprcssed  by  just  such  methods  as  we 
find  directed  against  Leah  and  Abraham,  the  old 
blind  man.  A  Christian  youth  wishing  to  marry  a 
Jewish  maiden  would  meet  with  similar  treatment  to 
that  to  which  Rudolph  is  subjected.  In  fact,  there  is 
little  in  the  old  play  that  lacks  a  contemporaneous 

There  have  been   several   translations  of  the  work, 

for  it  has  been  in  demand  by   tragic  actresses,  as  the 

one  that  calls  into  play  the  most  di- 

Lions,  running  from  love  to  hate,  from 

despair  to  defiance.     It  is  a   part  which  is  associated 

with  many  of  the  prominent  actresses  of  the  past 

quarter  of  a  century.     In   1866   the  play  enjoyed  a 

long  run  m  New  York.     Kate  Bateman  was  the  Leah, 

lost    distinctive  characterization, 

perfect   a-s  a    delineation    of  Jewish   characU-r.      She 

was  an  inielligi  I  her  art. 

In  the  ■  Margaret  Mather 

impersonation    oi    ariistie  fini 

1    cents  arc  acted  with  a  degree  of  1 

expressiveness    that   argues    well    fur    the    storm    of 

But  although 

mess  in  the  later 
scene  ..  ■  ess  they  should 

'-  scale  of  emotl 
a  staccato  touch  which  (ail  u-^ponsivc 


powerful  human  interest,  and  replete  with  moral  sug- 
gestions. It  is  an  old  story,  old  as  the  hills — the  old 
story  of  feminine  frailty,  and  its  particular  arrange- 
ment, in  this  case,  is  one  of  theatrical  comnionplace- 
ness.  A  poor  old  parson,  a  foolish  young  daughter, 
a  good  young  man  from  the  country,  and  a  bad  man 
from  the  tow  n,  are  the  trite  personages  of  numberless 
plays.  The  girl  runs  away  with  the  man  from  the 
town,  the  parson  runs  after  her,  the  good  young 
farmer  rescues  her  from  the  inevitable  result  of  her 
folly,  and  avenges  her  lost  and  invariably  easily  won 
honor  by  marrying  her.  The  changes  that  can  be 
rung  with  these  characters  are  countless.  There  are 
melodramas  by  the  dozen  that  are  made  up  of  varia- 
tions on  this  theme.  It  was  the  motif  oi  "  Alone  in 
London,"  to  mention  a  recent  case.  But  it  the  story 
of  "Saints  and  Sinners'"  is  decidedly  a  common- 
place one,  it  has  been  so  skillfully  handled  in  elabor- 
ation that  its  hackneyed  character  disappears  under 
r  of  originality.  The  theme  is  one  of  exces- 
sive pathos -one  that  will  always  sway  the  average 
emotions.  The  interest  is  maintained  by  skillful  ar- 
rangement of  incident  to  the  end,  and  the  moral 
doctrine  which  the  author  strives  to  inculcate  is  pic- 
torially  emphasized.  There  is  literary  merit  in  the 
character  drawing,  and  in  the  dialogue,  which  is 
bright,  crisp,  and,  above  all,  characteristic.  The 
precept  is  one  of  true  Christian  charity.  Sin  is  hu- 
man, and  forgiveness  should  be  quick  to  help  and  re- 
deem  the  sinner.  L'nder  ordinary  circumstances  this 
pay.  with  all  its  many  popular  qualities,  would  merit 
more  than  passing  attention.  Acted  as  it  is  by 
the  artists  of  the  Palmer  troupe,  it  becomes  almost 
classical  in  its  particular  sphere.  Each  of  its  many 
characters  receives  such  characteristic  elaboration  that 
it  stands  as  a  distinctive  type.  All  the  interest  centres 
on  the  old  parson  —a  modern  Dr.  Primrose,  like  that 
dear  old  fellow  of  Goldsmith — with  a  daughter  who 
wanders  away  in  the  wrong  path.  Stoddard  makes  of 
this  poor  old  preacher  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
pathetic  figures  of  play  or  book.  It  is  a  character 
portrayal  that  goes  beyond  mere  simulation.  A  more 
sympathetic  piece  of  acting  the  modern  stage  does 
not  present.  In  appearance  Stoddard  is  a  study. 
He  wears  a  ministerial  suit  of  black,  which  is,  as 
some  one  has  said,  "a  sort  of  broadcloth  domestic 
drama  in  itself;  it  is  so  faded,  shiny,  and  worn,  and 
withal  so  thoroughly  respectable  looking."  The 
shabby  clerical  garb  gives  almost  as  much  character 
to  the  role  as  do  the  white  hairs  and  venerable  air. 
For  the  daughter  Letty,  there  is  but  little  sympathy,  for 
she  is  a  weak,  foolish  creature,  whose  charm  is  only  in 
her  beauty.  And  Marie  Burroughs,  with  her  large  lus- 
trous eyes,  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  an  ideal  Letty.  There 
is  in  her  emotional  delineation  a  shallowness  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  character  of  the  parson's  daughter. 
Around  these  two  persons  cluster  a  dozen  or  so  of  dis- 
tinct individualities,  which,  by  the  artistic  work  of  the 
different  members  of  the  troupe,  form  a  gallery  of 
character  portraits  of  astounding  verisimilitude.  It  is 
in  the  acting  of  this  play  that  its  chief  enjoyment  is 
found.  Nothing  more  perfect  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  With  two  such  troupes  as 
Palmer's  and  Daly's — the  former  for  serious  plays, 
the  latter  for  humorous  studies — the  American  stage 
is  a  matter  of  pride  to  all  Americans. 

Car  a  doc. 


lr.im.ttisls  who  seek  lo  Mend   mora 

tion  win  1   fail  m  the  attempt. 

p  iyv. right  is  he  who    t 
live  style  of  writing,  and  endeavors,  bj 

.  happening,  to  illustrate  graph- 
icilly  the  inor.d  hi  wishes  to  point.  The  author  of 
"Saint  has  adopted   that   method  of 

appeal  to  his  audience.       He  tells  a    I 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Flockton  looks  very  much  like  Henry  Irving,  and, 
off  the  stage,  out-lrvings  Irving  in  gait  and  accent. 

A  horrible  rumor  comes  from  the  East  that  Sol- 
dene  is  to  inflict  herself  again  on  the  American  pub- 
lic. 

Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  for  Osmond 
Tearle's  starring  tour  in  "  Kenneth  Gordon,"  a  new 
drama. 

Dixey  has  finally  caught  the  London  public,  and 
he  will  close  his  eventful  season  an  acknowledged 
favorite. 

Duffs  Opera  Company,  consisting  of  over  seventy 
people  from  the  Standard  Theatre,  in  New  York,  fol- 
low the  A.  M.  I'alm<-r  company  at  the  Baldwin  The- 
atre, on  the  sixth  of  September. 

It  is  announced  that  Joaquin  Miller  will  in  person 
superintend  the  production  of  his  play.  "Oregon," 
at  the  Alcazar,  and,  further,  that  "  he  will  be  in  his 
r  v  evening  during  the  run  of  the  piece." 

Margaret  Mather,  when  she  made  her  debut  under 

Hill's  management,  was  advertised  as  a  novice.      But 

it  was  discovered  that  she  had  had  previous  stage  ex- 

George  Edgar's  company,  appearing  as 

Cordelia  to  his  Lear. 

Miss  Margaret  Mather  appears  next  week  in  lohn 
Toliin's  famous  old  comedy.  "The  Honeymoon." 
Juliet,  lx.*all.  and  luli.inna  are  three  r^les  which  indi- 

1  it.-  at  least  versatility  in  thi    ai  tress  who  plays  them 
in  three  successive  weeks. 

TheD  impany  will  open  in  "The  Mi- 

lt will  l>e  the  second  at- 
traction, Miss  Alice  Rees  "hi  appear.  5uppe"s 
"  I  np  to  Africa"  will  ai  0  be  produced.  Charles 
1  >ungan  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  his  many  friends. 

Joaquin  Millers  idyllic  drama,  "  Oregon,"  is  an- 
for  next  week  at  the  Alcazar      Miss  Minnie 
oneol  the  Wallace  Sisters,  will  assume  the 
■ 
s«,n,  will  he  in 

1  lordi  int,    I    v    Long, 

1 

■■■'■:  drama    in   five 
•It     1    I     V>r  Planck,  will  l»-  produced  at 
the  Baldwin  u  1  ,,zli  suc. 

a  was  played 
over  tfan  obin  on,  ECelcey,  Mas- 

sen,    Rarn^y,    I  |  rfdart,    Millwnrd,    and 


Misses  Hill,   Russell,  Harrison,  and  Robeson  are  in 
the  cast. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  character  in  clothes,  and 
as  stage  folks  are  employed  in  the  illustration  of  char- 
acter, they  must  needs  give  much  attention  to  rai- 
ment. Comedians  and  character  actors  are  apt  to 
find  themselves  at  a  loss  for  appropriate  attire  where- 
with to  clothe  the  eccentric  personages  of  plays  of  the 
present.  The  fact  that  renders  the  search  most  diffi- 
cult is  that  the  clothes  must  in  most  cases  have  the 
semblance  of  long  wear  and  hard  usage.  1  n  the  play, 
"Saints  and  Sinners,"  there  are  several  character  bits 
clothed  with  fidelity  to  nature  that  must  have  cost  the 
actors  much  care  and  search  Where,  for  example, 
did  Lemoyne  get  that  remarkable  silk  hat  which  he 
wears  as  Deacon  Hazzard  ?  It  is  a  marvel  of  shiny 
respectability,  and  in  a  style  at  least  twenty-five  years 
old.  Where  did  Flockton  procure  his  costume  for 
the  pious  grocer,  Brabbles?  It  is  a  miracle  of  seedi- 
ness.  The  veteran  Davidge  wears  "togs"  unique  in 
their  hopeless  decadence  and  dilapidation.  They  are 
a  part  of  the  extensive  stage  wardrobe  that  the  old 
actor  has  gathered  together  during  his  half  century 
as  a  histrion. 

There  were  several  things  in  the  "  Romeo  and 
luliet"  representation  which  were  annoying  in  their 
"inconsistency  The  least  of  the  Capulets  is  one  of 
maskers,  and  Romeo  should  appear  there  in  the 
garb  of  a  pilgrim.  As  he  and  his  many  friends  enter 
they  are  greeted  by  Capulet  with  the  words: 
"Welcome,  gentlemen.     I   have  seen  the  day 

That  I  have  worn  a  visor,  and  could  tell 

A  whispering  tale  in  :i  fair  lady's  ear, 

Such  as  would  please:  'tis  gone,  'tis  gone,  'tis  gone  : — 

Yon  are  welcome  gentlemen  "* 
And  Capulet  says  to  I^ady  Capulei  : 

"  How  long  is  it  since  la-.t  vourself  and   I 

Were  in  a  mask'.'" 
But  in  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  production,  neither 
Romeo  nor  his  friends  were  masked,  a  very  inartistic 
contradiction.  Nor  did  Romeo  wear  a  pilgrim's 
gown,  which  made  the  scene  with  luliet,  with  its 
references  to  "holy  palmers' kisses"  and  "saints' 
lips  "  an  absurd  one.  The  absence  of  a  mask  on 
Romeo's  face  makes  of  Tybalt's  line,  grimly  spoken, 
"This,  by  his  voice  should bea  Montague,"  a  source 
of  hilarity. 

AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 

Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  August  zist. 

Baldwin  Theatre.—  Robert  M.  Eberie,  Acting 
Manager.  Bill:  "Sunts  and  Sinners."  Cast  as  fol- 
lows : 

Jacob  Fletcher,  J.  H.  Sioddan ;  Captain  Eustace  Fan- 
shawe,  Herbert  Kelcey:  Ralph  Kingsmill,  Louis  F.  Mas- 
sen;  Samuel  Hoggard,  W.  F.  Lemoyne;  Lot  Burden,  E. 
M.  Holland;  Prabble,  C.  P.  Flockton;  Peter  Greenacre, 
William  Davidge;  Jack  Raddles,  Walden  Ramsay;  Uncle 
Eanberry,  Harry  Holliday;  Leeson,  H.  S.  Mill  ward ;  Tom 
Marks,  Frank  Eattin  ;  Porter,  Henry  Hogan;  Letty  Fletch- 
er, Miss  Marie  Burroughs;  Lydia,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Phillips; 
Mrs.  Parridge,  Miss  Virginia  Buchanan ;  Fanny  Parridge, 
Miss  Marie  Greenwald. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall.  Acting 
Manager.  Bill:  "Leah,  the  Forsaken."  Cast  as 
follows : 

Leah,  Margaret  Mather :  Nathan,  Milnes  Levick;  Ru- 
dolph, Mr.  Frederick  Paulding  ;  Lorentz,  Mr.  Okane  Hillis; 
Father  Herman,  Mr.  George  A.  Dalton ;  Ludwig,  Mr. 
Harry  Eytinge;  Abraham.  Mr.  William  Ranous;  Jacob, 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Peters;  Frit?,  Mr.  George  Horner;  johan, 
Mr.  C.  Fredericks;  Madalena,  Miss  Jeane  Harold;  Mother 
Groschen,  Miss  Carrie  Jamison :  Dame  Gertrude,  Miss 
White ;  Rosel,  Miss  Johnson  ;  Sarah,  Miss  Helen  Glidden ; 
Leah,  Gertie  Earl. 

The  Alcazar.  —  George  Wallenrod,  Manager. 
Bill,   "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."     Cast  as  follows  : 

ropsy,  Miss  Carrie  Swain;  Uncle  Tom,  Ben  Cotton; 
Marks,  L.  R.  Stockwell ;  George  Harris,  Ed.  J.  Buckley ; 
Phineas  Fletcher,  Frank  Mordaunt;  St.  Clair,  George  Os- 
borne; Loker,  J.  N.  Long;  Legree,  J.  B.  Edwards; 
George  Shelby,  L.  N.  Long  ;  Haley,  George  Trader  ;  Auc- 
tioneer, M.  Frank;  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  Miss  Annie  Lockhart; 
Aunt  Ophelia,  Miss  Fannie  ^oung;  Eli/a  Harris,  Miss 
Laura  M.  White ;  Chloe,  Miss  Kate  Chester :  Emeline, 
Miss  Chase;  Eva,  Little  Daisy  Chester. 

Tivoli  Opera  House. — Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.     Bill:  "The  Mikado."     Cast  as  follows : 

Vum-Yum,  Miss  Helen  Dingeon ;  Pitti-Sing,  Miss  Kate 
Marchi;  Peep-Bo,  Miss  Lottie  Walton  ;  Katisha,  Miss  Ma- 
mie Taylor;  Mikado,  T.  W.  Eckerl ;  Nanki-Poo,  A.  Mess- 
mer:  Ko-Ko,  Ed.  Stevens;  Pooh-Bah,  M.  Cornell;  Pish- 
Tush,  H.  Norman. 

Standard  THEATRE. — Closed  during  the  week. 

Grand  Opera  House.— Closed  during  the  week. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.     Open  from 

9  A.  M.  to  II  P.  M. 

California  Theatre.  -l£den  Musee.  Open 
day  and  evening. 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  the  A.  M.  Palmer  com- 
pany in  "  Sealed  Instructions." 

At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week.  Margaret  Mather's 
company  in  "The  Honevmoon." 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  no  announcement. 

At  the  Alcazar,  next  week,  the  stock  company  in 
"  Oregon." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  no  an- 
nouncement.    . 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in   "The  Golden  Hen." 

At  the  California,  next  week,  no  announcement. 


Says  I.ucv  Hooper,  writing  from  Paris:  "Mile. 
Marie  \'.\n  Zand!  is  still  at  Wildbad.  and  she  has 
never  returned  to  this  city  since  she  took  her  depart- 
ure last  winter  for  Russia.  She  has  greatly  improved 
?o  far  as  her  general  health  is  concerned  since  she 
commenced  the  course  of  treatment  which  she  is  now 
following.  She  is  very  gay  and  lively,  and  has  lost 
none  of  her  brightness  and  mental  energy  during  her 
tedious  and  trying  illness.  But  the  paralysis  of  the 
tower  limbs  remains  unconquered.  Moreover,  the 
dainty  little  feet  that  used  to  trip  so  lightly  over  the 
stage  of  the  Opera  (  uniiqui:  have  become  sadly  dis- 
torted by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  are  now 
placed  daily  in  a  wire  frame  with  a  view  of  restoring 
them  in  their  normal  condition.  Her  physician  de- 
cl.ir.s  th.it  she  will  Ik.-  able  to  walk  by  the'end  of  the 
year.  Miss  Van  Zandt  takes  the  baths  on  every  al- 
ternate day,  and  on  the  intermediate  days  is  treated 
1  incity.  Poor  little  "  1-akin.'-"  !  Never  was 
there  a  prima  donna  whose  career  began  more  brill- 
iantly or  was  marked  by  more  disastrous  episodes. 


The  Bernhardt- Noirra on t  scandal,  in   Brazil, 
developed  into  a  genuine  comedy,  in  which  none 
the  leading  characters — not  excepting  the  police- 
have  won  much  credit.     The  divine  Sarah  first  inter- 
fered to  prevent  Noirmont  from   taking  a  trunk  awa' 
fiom  the  theatre,   calling  her  a  thief,   as  the  latt. 
claims.      Noirmont  resented  the  charge  with  a  blow, 
when  a  fisticuff  encounter  took  place,  in  which  varioi 
members    of   the    company    took    part.     That  sai 
night,   during  the   play  and   between  the  third  ani 
fourth   acts,  Sarah   drew  a  whip  from  her  dress  am 
gave    Noirmont   several  blows  across  the   face  am 
shoulders,  her  leading  man  assisting.     Noirmont  conv 
plained  to  the  police  official  present,  but  he  dismi: 
the  matter  on  the  grounds  that  Sarah  was  not  caughl 
in  the  act  (flagrante J.    The  following  day  (J  une  24th! 
Noirmont  went  to  the  police  headquarters  with  hei 
complaint,  where  a  process  was  procured  for  the  grew 
star.     In   the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  as  the  soi 
and  secretary  of  the  latter  were  passing  the  Polyteclv 
nic,  they  met  the  offending  subordinate  in  the  streel 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  give  her  a  piece  of  theii 
minds.     Noirmont  resented  their  insults  and  tried  t< 
break  their  skulls  with  her  parasol,  but  succeeded  onl' 
in  having  it  taken  away  from  her  and  thrown  overthl 
fence.     The  Gazt-tii  de  Noticias  of  the  25th  very  pro^ 
erly  stigmatized  the  conduct  of  these  youngsters,  am 
with  the  result  of  calling  out  a  joint  card  from  them 
which  was  published  in  the  Pais  of  the   _■ 
mally  staling  that  the  accusation  was  a  lie,  and  thai 
they  were  " '  at  home  "  from  one  to  two  p.  M.     Whetlv 
er  the  chief  of  the  Gazeta  accepted  the  invitation  or 
not  is  not  known.     The  police  investigation  has  been 
a  broad  farce.     Sarah  failed  to  appear  on  the  26th, 
as  ordered,  when  the  investigation  was  postponed  to 
the  28th,  when  it  was  publicly  known  that  she  was  to 
leave  for  Sao   Paulo  on  the  27th.     The  appearances 
are  that  the  majesty  of  the  law  was  somewhat  dazzled 
and  overawed  by  the  superior  points  of  the  queen  o( 
the  tragic  stage,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  assert 
its  authority.     Her  engagement  at   Rio  de  Janeiro 
terminated  in  a  blaze  of  glory.     She  gave  a  perform- 
ance of  "Theodora"  on  her  farewell  night,  and  re- 
ceived an  ovation  such  as  no  actress  who  has  appeared 
in  that  city  ever  dreamed  of.    During  the  performance, 
which  threatened  to  last  all  night,  she  was  recalled 
two  hundred  times  by  the  frenzied  applause  of  the 
audience,   which  seemed  to  care  litde  whether  the 
actress  adhered  to  the  lines  of  her  part  or  observed' 
the  "business  "  of  the  role,  so  long  as  she  remained, 
within  their  view.     The  strain  proved  too  great  for' 
her,  and  her  nerves  finally  broke  down,  leaving  her 
completely   prostrated  and  unable  to  appear  in  the 
seventh  tableau.     The  emperor  presented  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt with  a  bracelet  set  with  two  rows  of  diamonds, 
and  personally  requested  her  to  return  to  the  capital 
in  September,  which  the  actress  promised  to  do. 


The  London  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Pres s  writes:  "The  Prince  of  Wales  attended  the 
third  performance  of  the  Daly  Company  at  the 
Strand  Theatre  and  was  smitten  on  sight  with  the! 
beauty  of  Miss  Kingdon.  The  coquettcne  of  Miss 
Rehan  and  the  black  eyes  of  Miss  Dreher  charmed! 
him  not,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  he  exerted 
his  royal  prerogative  of  sending  for  Miss  Kingdon  to 
come  into  his  box.  Miss  Kingdon,  however,  de- 
clined the  honor  unless  it  was  also  extended  to  the 
other  ladies  of  the  company.  At  the  close  of  the 
next  act  the  royal  command  was  extended  to  the  la- 
dies of  the  company,  and  they  formally  assembled  at 
the  door,  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Gilbert,  with  Miss  Rehan 
on  her  right  Miss  Kingdon  modestly  kept  in  the 
background.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  all  and  the 
indignation  of  Miss  Rehan,  the  Prince  brushed  past 
her  after  a  bow  and  addressing  Miss  Kingdon  said : 
1 '  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself  if  I  had  not 
seen  you  play."  The  interview  was  terminated  by 
the  call-boy's  summons,  ' '  All  ready  for  the  curtain." 
The  next  day  the  Prince  sent  Miss  Kingdon  some 
flowers  and  invited  her  to  supper.  She  accepted  the 
flowers  but  declined  the  invitation,  much  to  his 
Royal  Highness's  disappointment.  Miss  Kingdon 
telegraphed  an  account  of  her  meeting  and  hearing 
from  the  Prince  to  her  youthful  betrothed,  and  George 
Gould  immediately  decided  that  his  presence  in  Lon- 
don was  needed,  and  hence  his  hasty  departure  the 
next  day  in  the  Etruria.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  informed  that  Miss  Kingdon 
was  ihejianctfe  of  young  Gould  he  desisted  from  any 
further  attentions  in  that  direction,  and  devoted  him- 
sely  to  Miss  Lily  Grubb,  of  the  Dixey  Company.  It 
is  also  said  that  once  while  Miss  Kingdon  and  Mr. 
Gould  were  bowling  along  the  Strand  in  a  two- 
wheeler  the  Prince  passed  them,  but  the  frown  that 
came  over  George's  face  at  the  moment  prevented  the 
lady  and  his  Royal  Highness  from  exchanging  bows 
of  recognition,  and  so  highly  amused  the  latter  that 
he  spoke  about  it  that  night  at  the  New  Club,  where 
DLxey,  by  the  way,  was  presented  to  him  the  other 
night.  The  members  of  the  Daly  Company  believe 
that  George  and  Miss  Kingdon  were  privately  mar- 
ried in  London,  but  the  young  lady  stoutly  denies 
the  soft  impeachment. 

: — »  ♦  . 

Conversation  heard  on  the  Bowery  as  told  by  a 
Chicago  actor  visiting  New  York  to  a  D/\imjtu 
Times  reporter.  The  speaker  is  showily  attired: 
"  Me  act  just  held 'em  by  de  throat,  cully.  I  never 
seed  a  gang  shout  so  in  me  life.  When  I  hit  me 
partner  in  dc  ear  wid  a  brick,  and  he  fell  in  de 
orchestrv  and  broke  de  trick  fiddle,  dey  stood  on  de 
backs  of  de  benches  and  kicked  all  de  cushions  ofl 
de  seats.  Come  down  to  de  matinee  and  ?ee  me  do 
it,  Gilligan  (of  Gilligan  and  McGinty)  stole  me  buss 
ness  in  dis  act,  but  Gilligan,  he  can't  execute  wid  his 
left  foot,  and  McGinty,  de  slouch,  he  enn't  execute; 
wid  his  right  lung,  50  dey  ruin  dc  whole  thing. 
Imitators  ain't  no  good  nohow.  We  git  two  hun'  * 
week  next  season,  so  you  kin  guess  what  de  act  is," 


Peculiar  methods  are  being  used  in  New  York  to 
boom  Violet  Cameron,  an  English  opera-bouthst, 
who  is  to  appear  shortly  at  the  Casino.  She  is  the 
,/j,  ft .:  mie  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  and  a  mess  of  salacious 
gossip  on  this  point  is  being  industriously  circulated, 
the  least  offensive  part  of  which  is  published  in  Oh 
papers. 

■  ♦■  « ; — 

—  Those  who  know  what  true  tomfort 
are  deserting  San  Francisco  during  this  unplea: 
weather  and  are  running  down  to  Santa  Cruz.  Thf 
pleasant  little  town  is  delightful  at  this  season,  ant 
the  accommodations  and  table  at  the  Pope  Houa 
are  unexcelled  in  California. 


-Al.ECTUKK  WILL  HE  DELIVER!  D  VI  Ml.TRO 
politan  Temple.  Wednesday  evening,  Septeml>er  I 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Colville.  The  subject  is  "  Education,' 
and  the  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  tht 
California  Normal  Educational  Society. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


INTAGLIOS. 

Parted. 
Oh '.  was  it  I,  or  was  it  you, 

That  broke  the  subtle  chain  that  ran 
Between  us  two,  between  us  two'.' 
Oh  !  was  it  I,  or  was  it  you '.' 

Not  very  strong  the  chain,  at  best. 

Not  quite  complete  from  span  to  span  ; 
I  never  thought  'twould  stand  the  te-^t 
Of  settled  commonplace,  at  best. 

But,  oh  !  how  sweet,  how  sweet  you  wei  e, 
When  things  were  at  their  first  and  best. 
And  we  were  friends  without  demur. 

Shut  out  from  all  the  sound  and  >tir  ! 

The  little,  petty,  worldly  race! 

Why  couldn't  we  have  stood  the  test — 
The  little  test  of  commonplace — 
And  kept  the  glory  and  the  grace 

Of  that  sweet  time,  when  first  we  met '.' 

Oh !  was  it  I,  or  was  it  you, 
That  dropped  the  golden  links  and  let 
The  little  rift,  and  doubt,  and  fret 

Creep  in  and  break  that  subtle  chain? 

Oh  '  was  it  I,  or  was  it  you'.' 
Still  ever  yet,  and  yet  again, 
Old  parted  friends  will  ask  with  pain. 

— Nora  Perry. 

To  Xeuxis. 
Paint  me  the  murmur  of  the  brook, 

The  breath  that  summer  knows. 
The  sea-like  whi-perings  of  the  pines, 

The  odor  of  the  ro  e ; 
The  vanished  voice,  the  finished  song 

That  held  our  hearts  a  while, 
And  then,  and  not  till  then,  perhaps 

You'll  paint  me  Lesbia's  smile. 

Ah,  no!     The  auroral  gleam  that  plays 

About  my  Lesbia's  face, 
The  beaming  eyes,  the  quivering  lips, 

The  lights  that  o'er  it  race. 
The  joy,  the  innocent  sweet  glow 

That  springs  from  out  the  heart 
And  flushes  o'er  her  happy  face, 

Defy  the  snares  of  art. 

No!  Xeuxis,  Nature  mocks  at  Art; 

Her  breathing  life  and  charm 
Flee  from  his  grasp,  and  only  leave 

Her  cold  and  lifeless  form. 
Shy  beauty  lures  her  lover  on, 

Content  his  hope  to  tease, 
But  at  the  touch  the  fitful  sprite 

Smiles,  nods,  and  vanishes. 

She  vanishes,  but  leaves  behind 

A  promise  in  the  air, 
A  sweet  enticement,  a  fond  hope 

That  charms  away  despair. 
She  whispers  to  him  in  his  dreams, 

She  will  not  set  him  free, 
And  in  her  bondage  dear  he  owns 

Life's  best  felicity.  —  tf.  W.  Story. 

The  Silent  Aztec. 

The  silence  of  dead  centuries 
That  lie  entombed  on  yonder  hills 

Is  his.     These  dreamful  poppy  seas 
Wave  on  ;  he  lists  !     His  silence  fills 

The  land.     He  leans,  as  if  he  heard 

God  speak  through  some  still  gorgeous  bird. 

His  babes  about;  the  golden  mom 
Strikes  godlike  on  yon  holy  hill ; 
His  wife  and  daughter  grinding  corn, 
11  Two  women  grinding  at  a  mill." 
O  mystery  !     \  on  sun  of  old 
Was  god,  was  god  and  ample  gold. 

Yon  golden  hills  had  flocks  of  snow  ; 
These  valley  fields  had  fair  increase, 

He  saw  his  white  sails  fill  and  blow- 
By  poppy  isles  in  flower  seas. 

The  wood-dove  sang  for  him  his  lfives, 

His  harshest  note  the  soft  wood-dove's. 

The  Spaniard's  hand  is  laid  upon 

His  field,  his  flocks,  hard,  fast,  and  tight. 
But,  oh!  this  glorious  golden  dawn. 

The  golden  doors  that  close  at  night, 
His  gold-hued  babes,  her  russet  breast, 
Are  his  !     The  world  may  have  the  rest. 

— Joaquin  Mi  Her. 
+.. 

Dawn. 
Dawn,  with  flush  foot  upon  the  mountain-tops, 
Stands  beckoning  to  the  Sun-god's  golden  car, 
While  on  her  high,  clear  brow  the  morning  star 
Grows  fainter,  as  the  silver-misty  copse 
And  rosy  river-bend  and  village  white 
Feel  the  strong  shafts  of  light. 

The  tide  of  dreams  has  reached  its  utter  ebb. 
The  joy  of  dawn  is  in  my  lady's  eyes, 
Where  at  her  window  with  a  half  surprise 
She  sees  the  meadows  meshed  with  fairy  web, 
And  hears  the  happy  skylark  far  above, 
Singing,  "I  live!  I  live!" 

—  Mortimer  Collins. 


The  Great  World   Grows. 
Think,  when  you  blame  the  present  age,  my  friends, 
This  age  has  one  redeeming  point — it  mends. 
With  many  monstrous  ills  we're  forced  to  cope, 
But  we  have  life  and  movement,  we  have  hope. 
Oh  !  this  is  much  !     Thrice  pitiable  they 
Whose  lot  is  cast  in  ages  of  decay ; 
Who  watch  a  waning  light,  an  ebbing  tide, 
Decline  of  energy  and  fall  of  pride. 
Old  glories  disappearing,  unreplaced, 
Receding  culture  and  encroaching  waste, 
Art  grows  pedantic,  manners  waxing  coarse, 
The  good  things  still  succeeded  by  the  worse. 

— Professor  Seeley. 

♦■ 

Irony. 
I  set  my  gaze  upon  two  stars  that  seemed 

Twin  orbs  of  equal  flame  in  heaven's  dark  heights, 
So  close  with  interblended  rays  they  beamed 
From  the  deep  dome  of  night. 
"Oh,  happy  stars,"  1  thought,  "  like  this  to  bide 
Through  mighty  changes  ;  lovingly  withstood, 
Companioned  each  of  each,  what  e'er  betide, 

In  silver  sisterhood  !" 
Then  sounded  to  my  sense,  from  night's  great  thrall : 
"On  either  star  this  hour  there  dwells  a  race 
That  knows  not  if  the  other  lives  al  all, 
So  vast  their  sundering  space  !  " 

—  Edgar  Pawxett. 

On  the   Beach. 
Sinuous  southward  and  sinuous  northward  the  shimmering 

band 
Of  the  sand-beach  fastens  the  fringe  of  the  marsh  to  the 

folds  of  the  land. 
Inward  and  outward  to  northward  and  southward  the  beach 

lines  linger  and  curl 
As  a  silver-wrought  garment  that  clings  to  and  follows  the 

firm,  sweet  limbs  of  a  girl. 
Vanishing,  swerving,  evermore  curving  again  into  sight, 
Softly  the  sand-beach  wavers  away  to   a  dim,  gray  looping 

of  light.  — Sidney  Lanier. 


The  system  of  sound  telegraphy  used  by  the  peo- 
ple living  on  the  border  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  West 
Africa,  is  of  interest  as  a  primitive  solution  of  the 
problem  of  communication  through  short  distances. 
The  instrument  is  made  as  follows  :  Take  a  log  of 
hard  wood,  about  two  feet  long  and  about  a  foot  in 
diameter.  Plane  off  one  side  longitudinally  to  a  sur- 
face four  or  five  inches  wide.  In  the  center  of  this 
surface  mark  off  an  elongated  and  somewhat  distorted 
Greek  cross.  The  longer  arms  are  placed  longi- 
tudinally, and  occupy  about  one-third  of  the  plane 
surface.  The  transverse  are  three  times  as  broad, 
and  extend  entirely  across  this  surface.  The  natives 
dig  out  the  wood  within  the  outlines  of  the  cross,  and 
from  these  gradually  hollow  out  the  whole  log.     The 

des,  beginning  at  the  center,  are  trimmed  off  lat 
erally  towards  the  ends,  which  are  rounded  off.  The 
instrument  is  now  ready.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
by  the  methods  above  described  we  have  a  hollow 
drum  with  four  tongues  in  the  center,  each  of  a  differ- 
ent thickness,  so  as  to  produce  a  different  sound 
when  struck.  Two  pieces  of  bamboo,  the  size  of  a 
man's  wrist  and  about  two  feet  long,  are  selected 
and  stripped  of  the  hard  outside,  which  leaves  the 
soft,  pithy  portion  for  use.  The  bamboo  is  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  free  irom  knots,  and  solid  throughout. 
With  these  sticks,  used  in  a  proper  manner  on  the 
four  tongues  of  the  drum,  a  combination  of  sounds 
is  produced,  which,  in  connection  with  the  time  as 
used  in  music,  forms  a  perfect  telegraphic  language, 
readily  understood  by  the  initiated,  the  air  being  the 
transmitter.  With  this  simple  instrument  the  natives 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  readily  communicate  with 
each  other  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  at  least  on  land, 
and  a  much  longer  distance  by  water.  Messages 
can  be  sent  long  distances  in  a  short  time  by  parties 
at  different  points  passing  them  along  from  one  to 
the  other.  Canoes  coming  down  a  river  from  the 
bush  markets  signal  people  in  the  town,  and  give 
and  receive  general  news,  at  a  distance  of  fully  three 
miles. 


A  cake  competition  among  the  ladies  in  an  Eng- 
lish town  has  resulted  in  a  good  deal  of  excitement, 
mingled  with  indigestion.  The  prizes  were  very  hand- 
some, and  about  forty  cakes  were  sent  in  for  compe- 
tition. The  lady  who  took  the  cake,  or  rather  the 
premier  honors,  received  a  gold  and  pearl  bracelet. 
After  the  result  was  settled,  there  was  a  "consola- 
tion "  dance,  at  which  the  prize  cake  was  cut  up.  It 
must  have  been  a  mass  of  delicious  indigestibility,  as 
it  stood  some  five  feet  high,  in  five  tiers,  and  was 
composed  ot  three  varieties,  which  included  a  Genoa 
cake  loaded  with  orange  almond  paste,  a  pistachio 
and  cherry  cake,  a  seed  and  citron  cake  coated  with 
lemon  almond  paste,  and  at  the  top  a  gateau  Nea- 
politaine.  The  next  day  the  fortv  other  cakes  were 
distributed  among  the  children  inmates  of  a  hospital. 


TESTIMONIAL     CONCERT 

TENDERED    TO 

MR.  HKRIIIW  BRANDT, 

B  V      THE      II   1!  I     II    t  -  1    IU   L      I   S  I  II  N  , 

Kindly  assisted  by 

Hn.  Alice  Schmidt,  Solo  I'iani.M. 
Ml*.  <-.  A.  Story.  .Alto,  and 

.Mis*  Ella   S.  Partridge.  Accompanist. 

WILL  TAKE  PLACE  al  METROPOLITAN  HALL, 

On  Wednesday,  Angus!  25th,  lssu. 


ALCAZAR    THEATRE. 

Geo.  Wallenrod Lessee  and  Manager, 


POSITIVELY  LAST  WEEK  OF 

CABBIE  SWAIN as  TOPSY 

IN  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN. 

People's  Popular  Prices,   25  cents,  50  cents,  and  75  cents. 


Next  Monday,  August  23,  18S6 — 

MINNIE    WALLACE, 

The  brilliant  young  comedienne,  in  Joaquin  Miller's  idyllic 

play, 

ORECOX !         OKM.ON  I 

CHARLES  E.   DOESON,  the  world  famous   Banjoist,  in 
selected  solos. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 
Open  daily  from  9  a.  H.  to  ti  P.  M. 


S.  H.  GREENBERG, 

Formerly  with  S.  B.  Dinkelspie]  &  Co.,   San  Francisco, 
Late  of  Henrichsen  &  Greenberg,  Portland,  Ogn., 

WHOLESALE!    DEALER    IN 

DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  &  JEWELRY 

■/in.  Kearny  St.,  corner  of  Salter* 
ROOM  8.  NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  RETAIL. 


PET 


CIGARETTES 


ARE   THE    BEST! 


CICiABETTE  Smokers,  who  lire  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  ( 11:111  the  price  charged  for 
the  ordinary  trade  Cigarettes,  will  And  the  PET  CIGARETTES  -.a  peri  or  to  all  others.  Tbi> 
are  made  from  tbe  most  delicately  flavored  and  liii:lii  -i  cos!  i.uhi  Leaf  grow  n  In  llrglala* 
and  are  absolutely  without  adulteration  or  drn£*. 

ALLEN  &  GIXTER.  Manufacturers.  Richmond.  Virginia. 


FOE'S 
FOE'S 
FOE'S 


FRECKLE  SOAP 


Infallible  Berne  ■•>  f-r 
Freckle*.  Jim.  Fur,  Lon- 
don; Wakelee  A  Co..  B. 

t\.     ami     all      Bnt-ClaM 

.  In- 111  i -1  ~. 


GEYSER  SODA 


KFFEBVESCES    UKE 

I  II  llll'K.M,. 
FAMILIES    SUPPLIED. 

152  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


CALIFORNIA    NATIONAL    BANK 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


ALTUOBl/EO  CAPITAL $1,000,000 

PAID  IP  CAPITAL $300,000 


Board  of  Directors. 

R.  R.  THOMPSON,  W.  H.  DIMOND, 

Capitalist.  Williams,  Dimond  &  Co. 

CHAS.  H.  HOLT,  W.  L.  MERRY, 

Holt  Bros.  Merry,  Faull  S:  Co. 

DAVID  McKAY,  ALEX.  G.  HAWES, 

Capitalist.  Gen.Agi.  N.V.  Life  Ins.  Co. 
SENATOR  GEO.  E.  WHITNEY,  Attoraey-at-Law. 


The  Bank  office  will  be  located  on  Market  Street,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Palace  Hotel. 

The  Capital  Stock  of  the  California  National  Bank 
will  consist  of  3,000  shares  of  $100  each,  amounting  to 
$300,000,  and  will  be  payable,  say  50  per  cent., on  allotment 
of  stock,  and  balance  as  called  for  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Parties  desiring  to  subscribe  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  undersigned,  stating  amount  of  shares 
required.  The  subscription  list  will  be  closed  as  soon  as  full 
stock  is  allotted,  and  not  later  than  the  28th  day  of  August, 
18S6. 

C.  H.  RAMSDEN,  Cashier  pro.  tern. 
P.  O.  Box  16S9,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

N.  B. — Temporary  office  of  the  Bank,  for  organization 
purposes.  Room  No.  4,  640  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Office  hours,  10  to  12  a.  m.  and  3  to  4  p.  m. 


VISIT 


Our  Book  Department.  We  desire  our  friend's  always  to 
feel  at  home  in  our  store,  and  to  amuse  and  interest  them- 
selves scanning  our  Books  and  Magazines.  Mr.  H.  R. 
Coleman  (formerly  at  Bancroft's),  Manager  Book  Depart- 
ment. 

ROBERTS 

10     POST     STREET, 

Masonic  Temple.         San   Francisco.         Telephone  5008. 


NEW   SEEDS. 

Grass  Seed,  full  assortment. 

Clover  Seed,  various  K  i  ml- 

Alfalfii.  choice  quality. 

Large  stock  in  store  and  arriving.     For  sale  in  tuts  to  suit. 
Complete  line  Vegetable  and  Flow  ers. 

C  J.  BOWES.  Seed  Merchant, 

S15  and  817  Sansome  Street. 


THE    LATEST    ENGLISH   SUCCESS! 


GOLDEN   BELT  CIGARETTES! 

MILLIONS  SOLD  IX  LO.NDOX  DAILY! 

GOLDEN  BELT  CIGARETTES! 

Are  the  best,  and  not  adulterated.    That  is  why 

GOLDEN  BELT  CIGARETTES! 

Outsell  all  others.    One  trial  will  convince  you. 

GOLDEN  BELT  CIGARETTES! 

These  Cigarettes  are  manufactured  by  BLACKWELL'S  DURHAM 
TOBACCO  COMPANY,  at  Durham,  North  Carolina,  from  Tobacco  grown 
in  the  so-called  Golden  Belt  of  that  State.    Hence  the  name, 

GOLDEN  BELT  CIGARETTES! 


TULARE  COLONY 


Only  One  Hundred  more  of  the  Twenty-acre 
Tracts  will  be  sold  at"  $350,  when  tbe  price  will 
be  advanced  to  $300.  $50  down.  $10  per 
month,  without  interest. 


Obscure  Intimations. 
T.  C.  R.,   Ukiah. — "Marguerite'    declined.     MS. 
awaits  your  direction. 


ONE  THOUSAND  ACRES  SOLD  IN  SIX  DAI'S.       The   Deal   Fruit,  Vine,  and   Alfalfa  land  In   the   stale:    .Hunted  lu  the  Arlcslnu  Well  Kelt,  lu 
Tulnre  County,  where  abundance  or  Water  can  be  had  Irom  artesian  Weill  and  running  streams,  all  for  the  boring  and  carrying  over  land. 

APPLY  TO  PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  BUREAU,  AND  WALTER  TURNBULL  618  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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we  lead:     others  follow;: 

Sd 


Js*r 


See  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  buylug. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

l.riK-nil  A^rlll, 


•."9  1'osl  Street. 


""(aJigrapfi 


c    . 


^  S^  ^  ^f*  S* 


TYPE-WRITINC  MACHINE, 

The  latest  improved  and  most  rapid  Type-Writing  Machine. 
ll  stand-,  at  the  head.  Send  for  circulars,  price  li-t,  and 
book  of  testimonials  to  the  Estate  of  SAMUEL  HILL, 
Pacific  Coast  Agent,  634  .Market  Street,  opposite  Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cat 


VIRGINIA  TWIST 

Plug  Smoking  Tobacco 

U  the  Fines l  on  Earth, 

I.  1.  DRISOO  U5I,  loll  ipnt,  I.  ?. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 

Fine  TAILORING. 


J.  S;  HAND  lias  just  returned  from  New  York,  where 
he  has  made  arrangements  to  be  supplied  with  at)  the  latest 
NOVELTIES  in  Woolens,  direct  from  the  MANUFACT- 
URERS. These  good*  will  be  made  up  30  per  cent,  less 
than  the  same  quality  of  goods  were  ever  made  in  this  city. 

33"  Call  and  see  my  goods  and  prices. 


J.  S.  HAND, 


314  ktVKXY  STREET,  EAST  SIOE. 

Pour  doors  from  the  Crhouicle  office. 


REDFERN 

LADIES'  TAILOR, 

BY  API-OINTMENT  TO 

H.  M.  The  Queen  of  England. 
H.  R.  H.  The  Prjncess  of  Wales. 

ic/R  ,     la,  I  H.  U.  The  Queen  «f  Denmark 
11.  M.  TheQueen  of  Holland. 
H.  M.  11.-  Pilncew  ol 

1        Cermuiy. 


CHICAGO 

WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &    CO. 

»l   nil  III*. A.\  AVENUE.  CHICAGO. 
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HXSMMXS    <&    X.03STG- 

CHAS.  S.  EATON,  CEN'L  ACENT,  735  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 

.  iirniinnr  0  1  nmn  nittin 

«■  *    FACTORY  COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  Si  ft    *  °» 

IILMIUIL.  Ul  LUIUU  I  I  fill  U 


PIANOS 


PIANOS 

ALSO 

SOLO   FROHI 

FACTORY. 


KIMBALL'S  SATIN  STRAIGHT  CUT  CIGARETTES 

People  ot  refined  tastes  who  desire  exceptionally 

line  Cigarettes  should  use  only  our  Straight 

Cut,  put  up  in  satin  packets  and  boxes  of 

10s,  30s,  50s,  and    100s. 


14  First  Prize  Medals. 


WM.  S.  KIMBALL  .1  CO. 


KNAB 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  Music  Department,  A.  L.  Bancroft  A  Co. 
114  Dupont  Street,  Sole  Agents. 


GOWNS. 


WRAPS. 


PARIS. 


COATS. 


HABITS. 


LONDON. 


LOCAL    AGENTS    WANTED 

FOR    THE    NEW 

COMIC    WEEKLY. 

Full  or  I  mi,  Sense,  mid  Noum-iim'. 
Tmo    Dollars    per    Vriir,  with    Dictionary  Free. 

Liberal  inducement-..        Send  5  els.  for  sample. 
Address  Comic  Meekly,    14  Chamber..  St.,    X.  V. 


NEW  FOR  THE  LADIES. 


in  (he  \e«  Department  r«r  Ladle*  al  Die. 
EOKVEA'S.  -,'I8  POST  STKEET,  are  the  finest 
Turkish,  KtUBlan,  and  Medicated  Baths  In 
the  city. 


■ 
Pacific  * 
meni  will  be 

lohii  ] 
1 
1 
dially  Lovil  ...   imponej  I 

.'ID 
llllli    ttruur,   NrM    lurk. 


•  •  •    vi/  •  v 

^eui  ano*  Special  Designs, 
^rCJOairafeGl  ,Majof  iccL  i 
Qfet^ed ,  €b  caudi  i  c 

Opera  Fireplace  J^,, 

WwAontaM  anaeO  ' 

309,311.313.315*317  Market  sr. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST 


Such  has  been  the  success  attending  our  clubbing  list 
during  the  last  six  months,  that  we  have  decided  to  increase 
it  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  We  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  Harper  &  Brothers,  the  leading  publishing  house 
of  the  United  States,  by  which  we  offer  their  publications 
in  conjunction  with  the  Argonaut  on  very  favorable  terms. 

HARPER'S   11  At.  .17.1  M  . 

With  the  June  number  was  begun  the  Seventy-Third 
Volume  of  "  Harpers  Magazine."  It  Is  the  leading  illus- 
trated magazine  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  best  novels  of 
the  most  famous  novelists — such  as  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Bulwer,  and, others — have  appeared  in  its  pages,  and  it 
keeps  up  its  old  reputation. 

UAIEPEU'S  MEEKLY. 

Harper's  Weekly  "  is  an  illustrated  record  of  and  com- 
mentary upon  the  events  of  the  times.  It  treats  of  every 
topic,  Political,  Historical,  Literary,  and  Scientific,  which  is 
ol  current  interest,  and  gives  the  finest  illustrations  that  can 
be  obtained  from  every  available  source,  original  or  foreign. 

HARPER'S    BAZAR. 

"  Harper's  Bazar"  (published  weekly)  has  no  equal  as  an 
Illustrated  Family  Journal.  It  comprises  every  subject  of 
interest  to  the  home  circle.  While  it  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  leading  fashion  paper  of  America,  its  liter- 
ary and  artistic  merits  are  of  the  highest  order. 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

"Harper's  Young  People"  is  an  illustrated  weekly  for 
boys  and  girls.  The  range  of  its  contents  includes  serial 
and  short  stories ;  articles  on  various  subjects  of  an  instruc- 
tive character  treated  in  an  entertaining  manner;  articles 
having  a  special  timely  interest ;  short  sketches,  poems,  in- 
door and  outdoor  pastimes  and  sports,  practical  mechanics, 
and  a  variety  of  other  interesting  and  entertaining  matter, 
both  in  letter-press  and  illustrations. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 

Is  the  best  Republican  paper  published  In  (he 
United  States. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD 

Is  (he  best  Democratic  paper  published  In  the 
United  States. 

WIDE   AWAKE 

Is  the   best    young  folks*  magazine   published 
in  the  lulled  States. 

THE  HARPERS  PUBLICATIONS 

Are    the    best    ot  the    class    published    in    the 
world. 


Now,  by  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers,  and 
by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Argonaut,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 

My  dear  sir:  You  are  a  thorough- writing  American,  and  I  like  it. 
But  am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  against  "home  rule"  in  Ireland? 
If  so,  why?     Please  let  me  have  your  views. 

Wm.  H.  Haworth,   1635  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

To  Wm.  H.  Haworth,  of  1635  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  :  The  Argonaut  ?'.?  opposed  to  home  rule  in  Ireland  be- 
cause the  people  in  Ireland,  not  being  a  law-abiding  people, 
not  respecting  human  life,  not  protecting  property,  are  mani- 
festly inrapable  of  ruling  themselves.  The  people  who  are 
so  barbarous  and  inhuman  that  they  will  inflict  pain  and 
death  upon  dumb  brutes,  in  order  to  injure  and  punish  their 


owners,  are  not  entitled  to  home  rule.  A  country  that  will 
give  itself  and  its  institutions  over  to  the  control  of  an  unau- 
thorized, illegal  land-league  is  not  fit  to  attempt  self-control. 
A  people  who  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome  in  civil  affairs,  and  have  no  more  intelligence  than  to 
blindly  follow  parish  priests  and  papist  bishops  in  their  home 
matters,  are  not  to  be  entrusted  with  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  self-government.  A  people  who  will  resort 
10  dynamite  and  assassination,  and,  in  order  to  punish  one 
enemy,  will  imperil  the  lives  of  thousands  of  innocent 
people  by  blowing  up  prisons,  bridges,  public  edifices,  and 
railway  stations,  are  too  cruel  and  heartless  to  have  entrusted 
to  them  the  right  to  govern.  A  majority  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, priest-ridden  and  ignorant,  led  by  political  adventurers, 
are  not  to  be  given  authority  over  a  Protestant  minority,  be- 
tween whom  there  is  now  being  waged  an  irreconcilable  war. 
An  intelligent  property-holding  and  owning  minority,  which 
has  been  loyal  to  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  law,  can 
not  be  turned  over  to  the  authority  of  an  impecunious 
mob  of  non-rent-paying  tenants  led  by  unsoupulous  priests 
and  unprincipled  politicians.  How  would  you  like  it,  Mr. 
Haworth  of  New  York,  to  have  the  Pope's  American  Irish 
obtain  authority  to  rule  your  home,  No.  1635  Madison  Ave- 
nue ? — to  assesss  your  property  for  taxes  ? — to  control  the 
schools  to  which  you  send  your  children? — and  to  fix  the 
rents  your  tenants  (if  you  have  any)  are  to  pay  ?  How 
would  you  like  to  have  only  Roman  Catholic  Irish  for  Alder- 
men and  Mayor  of  New  York,  Irishmen  only  in  your  Board  of 
Education  and  in  the  administration  of  your  Board  of  Public 
Works  and  Charities,  only  Pope's  Irish  for  Police  and 
Police  Magistrates  and  Judges,  only  Democratic  Irishmen 
in  your  Legislature  and  one  for  Governor  of  your  State? 
Don't  you  think  you  would  soon  get  tired  of  too  much  sham- 
rock in  your  soup  ?  The  Argonaut,  my  dear  Mr.  Haworth,  has 
seen  so  much  of  the  Pope's  Irish  in  America,  so  much  of  them 
in  California,  and  so  much  of  them  in  San  Francisco,  that  it 
would  not  desire  them  to  rule  America  ;  and  if  not  America, 
why  Ireland  ?  We  know  all  you  would  say  about  the  right  of 
self-government, about  the  "autonomy"  of  Ireland,  about  Eng- 
lish misrule,  and  Saxon  tyranny,  and  the  iron  heel  of  British 
oppression.  We  heard  similar  things  when  our  Southern 
States  undertook  to  secede,  and  divide  our  Union,  and  set  up 
for  themselves  a  slave  republic.  We  were  opposed  to  secession 
and  disunion,  and  we  were  angry  when  the  Pope  of  Rome 
acknowledged  the  Confederate  States,  and  we  were  mad  as  a 
hornet  when  Englishmen,  with  Gladstone  at  their  head, 
favored  Southern  rebels,  and  aided  them  with  ships,  and 
guns,  and  money,  and  medicine.  This  Irish  secession,  and 
rebellion,  and  attempted  dismemberment  of  the  British  union, 
we  do  not  favor.  We  did  not  approve  of  a  slave  republic 
because  we  thought  it  not  in  accord  with  the  civilization  of 
the  age.  We  are  opposed  to  the  setting  up  of  an  independ- 
ent Roman  Catholic  power  in  Europe  because  we  do  not 
look  upon  such  a  power  as  in  harmony  with  civilization  nor 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  civilized  world.  And  so,  my  dear 
Mr.  Haworth,  you  are  to  understand  that,  for  these  and  other 
reasons,  the  Argonaut  is  opposed  to  Irish  home  rule  in  Ire- 
land, and  we  are  opposed  also  to  Irish  papists  having  any 
political  rule  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


We  find  ourselves  occasionally  growing  indignant  when 
we  ascertain  that  some  zealous  Roman  Catholic  priest,  more 
ignorant  and  more  earnest  than  his  fellows,  breaks  out  in 
active  eruption  against  our  system  of  free  common  schools, 
and  undertakes  to  berate  and  scold  his  parishioners  because 
they  will  not  send  their  children  to  his  monkery,  but  will  per- 
sist in  sending  them  to  the  non-sectarian  school  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  live,  and  where  they  are  educated  at  tfte 
charge  of  the  tax-payers.  Of  course,  we  laugh  in  our  sleeves 
at  the  tremendous  punishment  which  he  threatens,  and 
know  how  useless  and  futile  are  all  his  sheet-iron  thunders, 
and  think  how  harmless  he  is  as  he  rattles  his  zinc  and 
wields  his  stuffed  club.  The  Roman  Church  is  like  the 
Chinese  army — it  bangs  away  on  its  brass  gongs  and  flings 
its  ecclesiastical  stink-pots,  makes  a  noise,  creates  a  confu- 
sion, and  verily  believes  it  is  making  war.  Every  once  in  a 
little  while  some  short-haired,  pale-faced,  zealous  idiot  rushes 
to  his  pulpit,  swings  aloft  his  arm>,  and  cries  out,  in  wild 
accents  of  alarm,  his  denunciation  of  his  parishoners,  and 


solemnly  declares  if  they  do  not  withdraw  their  children  from 
the  public  schools  he  will  not  hear  their  confession,  nor  give 
them  absolution  for  their  sins,  nor  extreme  unction  when 
dying,  nor  say  masses  to  relieve  their  souls  from  purgatory 
after  death.  The  Chinese  soldier  fires  his  last  unpleasant 
bomb  and  runs  away  to  escape  the  nasty  smell  he  has  let 
loose,  while  the  solid  rank-and-file  of  well-armed  and  well- 
disciplined  soldiery,  with  arms  of  precision,  machinery  of 
modern  war,  great  guns  in  line  of  battle,  batteries  of  flying 
artillery,  march  steadily  forward  to  occupy  the  ground  the 
Oriental  soldier  has  abandoned.  So,  while  this  gaudy  old 
church,  with  its  solemn  shams  of  ceremonial,  its  fantastic 
terrors,  its  absurd  threats,  beats  its  ecclesiastical  gongs  and 
bursts  its  bombs  of  unpleasant  smells,  and  thinks  it  makes 
war  upon  the  school-house,  the  great,  solid,  ponderable 
mass  of  American  people,  armed  with  science,  philosophy,  art, 
and  common  sense,  moves  steadily  forward  to  victory.  The 
American  people  are  waging  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  priests,  in  which  they  will  neither 
ask  nor  give  quarter.  It  is  a  war  directed  against  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  conscience  is  free  and  the  press  is  free, 
school-houses  are  planted  all  over  the  land;  in  every  dis- 
trict and  township,  as  fast  as  settled,  a  school-house  is  erected, 
and  in  it  is  placed  an  earnest  and  intelligent  teacher,  directed 
to  impart  a  non-sectarian  education  to  every  child  who 
shall  be  presented  at  its  door.  In  these  schools  every  child 
may  receive  an  education  sufficient  to  equip  it  for  its  battle 
with  life;  its  feet  are  placed  on  the  lower  rounds  of  the  lad- 
der of  learning,  and  its  hands  given  a  grasp  upon  the  round 
above.  It  may  climb  to  manhood,  usefulness,  and  independ- 
ence. The  parent  is  not  compelled  to  educate  his  child,  but 
may  leave  it  wallowing  in  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  superstition 
at  the  foot.  Roman  priests  may  howl  around  it;  the  church 
may  anathematize  its  patrons;  it  may  set  up  ecclesiastical 
ladders,  and  give  its  monks,  and  fathers,  and  holy  brothers  to 
aid  in  boosting  boys  and  girls  up  with  prayers,  and  fastings, 
and  ceremonials,  and  with  all  the  nonsense  of  Ave  Marias 
and  pater  nosters  ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  common  schools 
are  affording  the  solid  education  that  will  be  useful  to  make 
men  and  women.  The  Church  of  Rome  can  not  fight  the 
American  school-house  with  any  better  prospect  of  success 
than  the  Oriental  brass  gong  and  earth  :n  pot  can  fight 
against  siege  guns  and  modern  artillery.  Science  is  throw- 
ing its  calcium  lights  into  the  dark  places  of  the  Roman 
Church  ;  its  history  is  being  exposed  ;  its  absurd  practices, 
its  frauds,  its  deceptions,  its  evasions,  are  all  being  demon- 
strated; and  this  church,  if  it  would  survive  and  keep  step  to 
the  music  of  progress  and  keep  abreast  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  age,  must  solemnly  disavow  its  old  maxim  of 
Semper  idem,  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  with  a  reformed 
faith  and  new  ideas  enter  into  an  honest  effort  to  keep 
itself  abreast  with  intelligence,  with  republican  govern- 
ment, with  the  developments  of  modern  science;  and,  if  it 
does  not,  it  will  find  itself  in  a  generation  from  to-day  a  cap- 
tive in  chains,  wounded  and  bleeding  at  the  foot  of  the 
American  school-house.  An  university  at  Washington,  a 
red  legged  cardinal  with  half  a  dozen  Berreltasin  every  city, 
a  monkery  in  every  county,  and  parochial  school-houses  at- 
tached to  every  church  in  the  land,  will  not  save  the  holy- 
Roman  Apostolic  Church  of  America  from  destruction.  We 
are  never  surprised  when  we  hear  that  some  priest,  or  bishop, 
or  archbishop  has  aroused  himself  to  kick  a  school-house, 
for  we  know  that  he  kqpws  the  school-house  is  his  natural 
enemy,  and  he  knows  the  time  is  coming  when  his  pro- 
fession will  be  gone  unless  he  can  overthrow  and  destroy 
that  enemy.  We  smile  when  we  see  the  anxiety  displayed  by 
these  churchmen,  the  Christian  Brothers,  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
the  orders  of  Capuchins,  Dominicans,  and  other  snufT-taking 
monks,  the  lay  members  of  the  church,  editors  who  are  en- 
gaged in  picking  up  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  ecclesiastic- 
al table,  the  zealous  rank  and  file  to  repair  their  walls  as  they 
are  being  breached  by  assault  from  the  schoolmaster.  These 
dreamers  seem  to  think  that  their  church  is  in  danger  by 
son  of  the  attacks  from  other  churches,  that  Protestantism 
is  making  headway,  that  Luther  is  still  alive  and  the  Reform- 
ation still  in  active  operation  ;  while  the  truth  is  that  while 
these  old  and  never-ceasing  religious  wars  have  been  going 
on,  and  churchmen  have  been  quarreling  over  their  articles 
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■_>(  faith,  the  world  has  emancipated  itself  from  the  thraldom 
of  all  their  superstitions.  The  intelligent  world — ceasing  to 
occupy  itself  with  the  discussion  of  articles  of  faith,  dogmas, 
and  catechisms,  ceasing  to  pay  attention  to  the  absurd  dis- 
cussions in  which  ecclesiastics  have  employed  themselves,  and 
ceasing  to  lend  itself  to  uphold  a  power  that  led  to  constant 
wars,  and  that  under  the  guise  of  religion  grasped  civil 
power  and  civil  administration  only  to  abuse  it— turned  its 
mind  to  other  and  more  important  concerns  ;  turned  its 
back  upon  these  sounds  of  empty  brass  and  flying  stink-pots 
of  ecclesiastical  war,  and  built  school-houses,  and  began  to 
educate  itself,  and  began  to  employ  its  mind  and  its  time 
in  the  consideration  of  other  and  more  important  ques- 
tions than  whether  there  was  a  hell  or  not;  and,  if  there 
how  hot  or  enduring  it  might  be,  and  whether  it  could 
be  avoided  or  not,  and,  if  not,  now  much  money  and  prayer 
it  would  demand  to  be  emancipated  from  it  when  once  in. 
The  world,  as  it  became  more  and  more  intelligent,  began  to 
eive  that  it  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  that  all  this 
business  of  the  Roman  Church  was  but  a  money-making  in- 
dustry, a  political  concern,  a  mercenary  device  of  priests  ;  that 
mdation  was  ignorance,  superstition,  terror  ;  curses  and 
anathemas  were  flung  broadcast;  excommunications  were 
resorted  to  against  kings;  torture,  imprisonment,  fire,  rack, 
and  thumb-screws  became  the  punishment  of  heretics;  but 
the  school-house,  once  established,  flourished,  and  education 
thrived.  When  printing  was  discovered  and  civilization  gave 
a  free  press,  the  Church  of  Rome  began  to  die.  Its  vitality 
was  great,  its  strength  immense,  its  organization  the  most 
perfect  thing  the  world  had  produced;  but  when  the  art  of 
printing  was  invented  and  perfected,  and  free  speech,  and 
free  thought,  and  free  conscience,  and  a  free  education 
in  English,  and  American,  and  German  school-houses  be- 
came general,  and  the  people  became  intelligent,  and  men 
could  read  and  think,  the  rotten  old  limbers  of  this  ancient 
church  edifice  began  to  give  way;  it  toppled  with  its  steeples 
and  moss-grown  towers,  and  now  it  is  slowly  coming  down. 
Its  buttresses  are  too  strong  for  a  sudden  fall,  and  the  old, 
bright-eyed,  cunning  rats  that  are  now  peeping  out  of  their 
holes  are  too  shrewd  to  be  caught  in  any  catastrophe,  but  all 
the  same  they  know  and  understand  that  this  moving  citadel 
of  the  school-house  that  is  steadily  advancing  upon  their  en- 
trenchments is  a  tower  carrying  catapultic  missiles  and  bat- 
tering-rams, and  that  in  its  belly  are  armed  men  ;  that  from  the 
safety  of  its  protecting  walls  the  Church  of  Rome  will  be  un- 
dermined, and  breached,  and  in  time  destroyed.  Those  walls 
are  now  defended  only  by  women  and  priests.  Its  strength 
throughout  the  world  is  only  where  ignorance  survives,  its 
power  in  America  only  among  the  ignorant  classes,  its  only 
protection  in  the  United  States  is  the  Democratic  party,  and 
the  only  soldiers  fighting  in  its  defense  are  the  Pope's  politi- 
cal Irish.  Take  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the 
L'nited  States  of  America  the  support  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  it  would  tumble  into  ruin;  take  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  United  States  the  Irish  Catholic  vote,  and 
there  would  be  no  Democratic  party.  It  is  this  alliance  be- 
tween the  altar  and  the  electoral  urn  that  keeps  these  two 
organizations  alive.  When  men  cease  to  go  from  the  con- 
fessional to  the  ballot-box;  when  papist  priests  cease  to  aid 
political  bosses  to  wage  their  war  for  spoils,  and  the  people 
have  the  courage  in  matters  of  civil  administration  to  act 
independently  of  the  church  whose  spiritual  head  is  a  bishop 
of  Rome,  the  holy  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  and 
the  party  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Jefferson  Davis  will  all 
go  to  pieces  together.  Thanks  to  the  school-teacher,  who  is 
abroad  in  the  land,  this  time  is  coming ;  it  would  come  sooner 
if  the  American  people  did  not  lack  the  courage  to  discuss 
the  question,  if  the  preachers,  the  politicians,  and  the  journal- 
ist were  not  the  most  arrant  and  contemptible  of  cowards. 

Socialism    and   anarchy    are    the    outgrowth    of   abuses 
that  are  beyond  the  control  of  legal  authority.      In  those 
countries  and  under   those  governments  where  the  rights  of 
men  are  trodden  under  the  feet  of  privileged  classes,  and 
there  is  no  hope  of  reform  and  no  possible  alleviation  except 
evolt  and  the  use  of  force,  resort    to  violence  is  natural, 
and   we   shall    not   say   unjustifiable.      But    socialism   and 
unlry— which  is  a  government  of  the  peo- 
h  there  are  no  distinctions  of  classes,  no  op- 
pressi  i  evils  of  government  that    are   not   imme- 

diately and  easily  remediable  by  the  people  themselves,  and 
in  which  there  i  etc   winch   the   foreign -born  may 

not  aspire,  except  that  of  President,  ami  in  which  the  term 
"I  office  does  not  excceil  four  years  are  quite  other  things. 
The  brutal  and  cowardly  exhibition  of  social  anarchy  in  the 
jtreels  ol  the  city  of  Chicago,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
six  persons  and  the  wounding  of  something  like  sixty,  was  a 
crime  so  utterly  unnecessary  and  inexcusable  that  we  can 
but  rejoice  at  the  prompt  trial,  conviction,  and  sentence  to 
death  criminals   and   the  imprisonment  at 

hard  laboi  I  miher.      The  mora!  influence  of  this 

prompt    co  md    of  the   death  by  strangulation  by 

hemp  of  the  for*  i  uita   who  have    perpetrated  this 

mo>i  ■    crime,  will,   in  our  judgment, 

exercise  a  healthful  and  -  m  e  upon  1 1  ii 

similar!)  disposed     It  will  teach  the  German  socialist  that 


America  is  not  a  good  country  in  which  to  experiment  with 
his  peculiar  views  of  government,  and  if  Governor  Oglesby 
does  his  duty  as  faithfully  as  the  court  and  jury  have  done 
theirs,  there  will  be  a  speedy  ending  of  socialism  in  America. 
If  the  Governor  of  Illinois  shall  reprieve,  or  pardon,  or  com- 
mute the  sentence  of  these  men,  or  give  them  respite  from 
speedy  death,  at  the  intercession  of  friends,  or  the  tears  of 
women,  or  the  petition  of  politicians,  he  will  be  guilty  of  an 
unpardonable  crime  against  society. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the  Republican  Con- 
vention at  Los  Angeles  has  distinguished  itself  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  most  sensible  platform  that  has  of  late  years 
been  presented  by  the  party.  We  print  its  pieamble,  re- 
gretting that  we  have  not  space  to  give  the  document  entire. 

The  Republican  party  of  California,  in  convention  assembled,  reaf- 
firms its  devotion  to  the  great  purposes  for  which  it  was  organized  and 
for  which  it  has  been  maintained.  Jt  has  preserved  free  government 
and  secured  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  United  States  the  greatrights 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  just  government— the  right  to  life, 
property,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness— and  its  mission  will  not  be 
fully  accomplished  until  the  laws  are  so  construed  and  administered 
that  an  invasion  of  these  inalienable  rights,  even  as  against  the  humblest 
person,  shall  become  impossible.  It  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  engrafted  these  principles  upon  the  national  Constitution,  thereby 
giving  to  every  one  the  protection  which  the  power  of  60,000,000  of 
freemen  affords.  Guided  by  a  firm  faith  in  these  great  principles  it  has, 
during  its  long  and  eventful  history,  done  nothing  for  which  it  has  to 
apologize.  When  it  took  the  government  from  the  Democratic  party 
it  found  a  country  disturbed  by  dissensions  ;  States  seceding  and  threat- 
ening secession  ;  the  treasury  empty  and  the  public  credit  impaired  ; 
the  arsenals  plundered  and  fortresses  invested ;  a  hostile  government, 
whose  foundation  was  human  slavery,  fully  armed  in  our  midst ;  with 
open  foes  at  the  South  and  secret  enemies  at  the  North.  When  called 
upon  to  surrender  its  great  trust,  it  delivered  to  its  successors  a  united 
country,  a  free  people,  an  overflowing  treasury,  public  credit  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  nation  on  earth,  arsenals  and  the  government 
works  intact,  the  flag  of  the  Union  floating  in  peace  over  a  great,  pros- 
perous, happy  nation,  commanding  the  admiration  and  respect  of  man- 
kind. Reaffirming  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  national  platform 
adopted  at  Chicago  in  1884,  and  the  State  platform  adopted  at  Sacra- 
mento in  the  same  year,  in  so  far  as  now  applicable,  the  Republican 
party  of  California  makes  the  followiug  additional  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples. 

The  platform  indulges  in  no  compliments  to  the  jaw- work- 
ers, and  the  convention  has  had  the  courage  to  exclude  from 
it  the  word  "boycott."  It  rightfully  affirms  the  principle 
that  the  public-school  system  forms  the  very  substructure 
upon  which  our  Government  rests,  and  it  favors  "coopera- 
tion "  among  laborers.  "  Honest  cooperation"  is  for  the  best 
interest  of  society,  but  it  must  be  honest.  Honest  coopera- 
tion is  always  desirable.  The  dishonest  secret  conspiracies 
that  are  formed  in  darkness  for  criminal  purposes  are  always 
hurtful,  and  never  more  so  than  when  they  assume  the  name 
of  labor  organizations.  Upon  the  silver  question,  the  com- 
mittee are  in  favor  of  "free  coinage  of  silver."  Silver  is  a 
special  product  of  our  State  ;  it  involves  the  labor  question  ; 
and  whatever  position  any  other  State  may  assume  upon  the 
currency  question,  we  can  have  no  choice.  The  Chinese 
question  is  settled,  and  it  can  not  be  revived  by  demagogues 
and  political  adventurers  as  a  party  question.  All  intelligent 
persons  of  all  parties  agree  upon  it.  The  coming  to  this 
coast  of  Chinese  laborers  must  be  stopped  by  law  ;  those 
who  are  here  are  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  The 
question  of  the  "  Heath  amendment,"  to  be  submitted  at  the 
ensuing  election,  relates  to  railroad  taxation,  but  is  not  made 
a  party  question  Even  the  railroad  companies  can  not 
complain  of  the  enunciation  of  a  doctrine  which  requires 
"equal  and  just  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  government,'1 
and  that  "  all  should  pay  a  full  share  of  the  public  taxes  fairly 
due  and  in  accordance  with  the  broad  principles  of  equity. 'I 
Upon  the  question  of  irrigation  the  convention  declares  as 
follows  : 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  soon  to  be  considered  by  the 
people  of  California  is  the  proper  utilization  of  its  water-courses  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation,  and  when  this  great  work  is  accomplished  our 
State  will  support  per  acre  a  greater  population  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  and  fertilize  and  fill  with  prosperity  vast  domains  otherwise 
dedicated  to  perpetual  barrenness.  The  Republican  party  approaches 
this  great  question  with  a  careful  deliberation,  not  less  grave  than  that 
with  which  it  has  debated  and  happily  determined  other  momentous 
subjects,  in  the  confident  expectation  that,  if  intrusted  with  the  power 
so  to  do,  it  will  enact  such  laws  as  will  secure  and  receive  the  approval 
of  ihe  people,  and  it  here  affirms  as  follows:  First— It  is  in  favor  of  the 
immediate  passage  of  a  law  declaring  that  henceforth  no  rights  to  water 
shall  be  acquired  by  appropriation  which  will  in  any  manner  obstruct 
the  Stale  in  the  control  thereof  whenever  it  shall  see  proper  to  exercise 
such  control.  Second-It  is  in  (avor  of  the  passage  of  laws  which  will 
prevent  the  monopolizing  of  the  waters  of  the  State  and  promote  their 
utilization  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  Third -In  the  passage  of 
any  laws  upon  this  subject  individual  rights  must  be  protected,  but  if 
those  rights  are  found  to  interfere  with  effectuating  a  just  distribution  of 
water  and  its  utilization  by  the  people  upon  equal  terms,  then  such  rights 
should  be  condemned  and  taken  for  public  use,  under  the  same  princi- 
ples upon  which  all  private  prop  rty  is  condemned  and  taken  for  public 
use,  upon  compensation  being  made  therefor. 

Of  course,  the  convention  denounces  the  State  administra- 
tion as  weak,  wasteful,  extravagant,  incompetent,  and  vacil- 
lating. It  might  have  avoided  the  use  of  all  these  big,  hate- 
ful words  by  saying  that  General  George  Stoneman  is  Gov- 
ernor, for  his  name  is  a  synonym  for  everything  that  is 
politically  corrupt  and  personally  contemptible.  The  con- 
vention concludes  by  expressing  its  opinion  upon  the  call  of 
the  "extra  session,"  and  upon  the  attempt  to  remove  the 
judges,  and  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
it  styles  this  attempt  of  the  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
ments to  remove  the  judges  as  "  un-Am2ncan  "  and  "  revo- 
lutionary." Taking  the  document  in  its  entirety,  it  is  ad- 
mirable in  its  tone  and  dignified  beyond  what  we  usually 
find  in  papers  of  like  character.  It  is  free  from  demagogy, 
and,  as  a  literary  document,  is  more  than  usually  respecta- 
ble.   Upon  the  committee  who  presented  it  to  the  Conven- 
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tion  we  find  the  names  of  G.  G.  Blanchard,  of  El  Dorado,  as 
chairman;  J.  H.  G.  Weaver,  of  Humboldt;  E.  W.  Davis,  of' 
Sonoma;  Obed  Harvey,  of  Sacramento;  R.  C.  Gaskill,  ol 
Alameda;  L.  B.  Mizner,  of  Solano;  Colonel  J.  H.  Dickinson] 
and  Henry  Edgerton,  of  San  Francisco;  J.  H.  Barber,  ofl 
Santa  Clara;  R.  E.  Effy,  of  Santa  Cruz;  H.  V.  Morehouse,  I 
of  Monterey;  H.  A.  Barclay,  of  Los  Angeles;  A.  Bell,  of 
Shasta;  andJ.E.  Hale,  of  Placer — well-known,  able,  and  rep-1 
resentative  men.  General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  of  San  Fran-1 
cisco,  was  made  chairman  of  the  convention,  and  presided,  I 
we  have  no  doubt,  with  ability,  dignity,  and  impartiality.  1 
As  we  conclude  this  article  the  nomination  for  Governor  has  1 
not  been  made,  but  it  will  be  Hon.  John  F.  Swift,  of  San  | 
Francisco,  than  whom  a  more  honorable,  or  intelligent,  orl 
deserving  candidate  could  not  have  been  found  in  the  ranks  I 
of  the  Republican  party. 


Sax  Fraxcisco,  August  23,   iSS6. 
(Personal,  confidential,  and  under  no  circumstances  for  pub 
lie  a  tion.) 

Editor  Argoxaut  :  I  have  read,  with  mingled  emotions 
of  amusement  and  indignation,  your  criticism  upon  the  re 
cent  Republican  primary  election,  and  the  part  played  there 
in  by  "Mr.  Higgins  and  Colonel  Gannon,  of  the  Mint  Sa- 
loon, on  Commercial  Street." 

When  the  State  Republican  Central  Committee  assembled 
in  this  city,  Mr.  Farwell  represented  Mr.  Higgins,  and  Mr. 
Chute  represented  the  other  faction,  in  their  representations 
made  to  that  body  of  the  difficulties  which  had  rent  asun- 
der the  Republican  party  of  this  city.  The  State  Com- 
mittee addressed  itself  to  the  question  of  harmonizing  the 
party,  and  evolved  the  Committee  of  Ten  ;  which,  in  turn, 
evolved  the  Republican  primary  ;  which,  in  the  process  of 
evolution,  evolved  delegates  to  the  Republican  Stale  Con- 
vention.    Of  these  the  Bulletin  said  : 

"  The  delegates  from  fifteen  precincts  are  in  the  interest 
of  William  Higgins.  The  other  five  precincts  elected  Chute, 
Conroy,  and  McCord  delegates.  It  is  rumored  that  a  few 
are  independent.  Undoubtedly  a  few  in  some  of  the  precincts 
are  so." 

There  was  no  other  comment  on  the  subject.  The  state- 
ment that  a  few  were  independent  was  made  doubtingly,  and 
possibly  took  its  place  in  the  news  of  the  afternoon  among 
other  unusual  and  unlooked-for  occurrences  of  the  day.  I 
believe  the  daily  press  deals  entirely  with  the  horrible  and 
revolting  in  morals,  the  unusual  in  incident  and  accident,  and 
the  appalling  in  natural  phenomena. 

For  one,  1  did  not  attend  the  polls.  After  the  nominations 
were  made  it  was  altogether  apparent  that  Mr.  Higgins's 
failure  would  be  Mr.  Chute's  success,  and,  vice  versa,  Mr. 
Chute's  failure  would  be  Mr.  Higgins's  success.  In  your 
satirical  article  you  show  plainly  how  politics  is  managed. 
You  convince  us  that  Mr.  Higgins  will  succeed  in  presenting 
candidates  in  opposition  to  those  nominated  -by  Messrs. 
Buckley  and  Rainey.  You  lead  us  to  conclude  that  if,  after 
one  hundred  years  of  experiment,  self-government  has  fallen 
to  this  low  level,  then  self-government  is  a  failure.  I  presume 
that  other  cities  of  the  United  States  are  no  better  in  this  re- 
spect than  San  Francisco.  On  the  contrary,  I  assume  that 
New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  other  metro- 
politan cities,  like  San  Francisco,  are  governed  by  the  force 
of  ignorance  and  vice,  rather  than  by  virtue  and  intelligence. 
But  have  you  not  stopped  short  of  the  whole  truth  ?  Was 
your  article  written  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  candor?  Do  you 
not  perceive  the  real  power  behind  Messrs.  Higgins,  Chute, 
and  Buckley?  Is  it  not  as  apparent  to  you  as  to  any  other 
intelligent. man,  that  nominating  primaries  and  primary  elec- 
tions are  mastered  and  controlled  by  men  who  are  paid  for 
the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged?  The  source  of  Mr. 
Higgins's,  Mr.  Chute's,  and  Mr.  Buckley's  power  is  in  the 
money  they  receive  to  be  dispensed  in  hiring  blackguards  and 
bullies  to  attend  nominating  caucuses,  and  in  purchasing  the 
venal  elements  of  society  to  vote  for  the  nominations  so  made 
at  primary  elections.  Divest  Messrs.  Higgins,  Chute,  and 
Buckley  of  the  moneyed  backing  they  have,  and  what  would 
they  be  worth?  What  would  be  the  extent  of  their  control 
and  direction  of  local  and  State  politics?  They  would  each 
possess  a  single  vote.  None  of  their  class  possess  the  intel- 
ligence which  gains  jmastery  and  control  through  the  reason, 
the  judgment,  and  the  convictions  of  men.  None  of  them 
are  leaders  of  men  by  virtue  of  superior  intelligence  or  more 
elevated  personal  character.  They  are  leaders  of  a  class — 
unfortunately  very  numerous — whose  venality  may  be  satis- 
fied with  money,  or  with  the  hope  of  office. 

In  the  recent  election  in  this  city,  I  presume  that  not  more 
than  five  or  six  thousand  actual  Republicans  took  part  in  the 
primary.  The  other  twenty  thousand  remained  away,  and 
they  did  so  because  of  the  implication  that  participation  in  a 
primary  election  is  a  pledge  to  support  the  ticket  nominated. 
I  confess  that  this  consideration  controlled  me.  1  do  not 
wish  to  be  bound  to  support  the  Republican  ticket,  unless  it 
suits  me.  1  did  not,  there  lore,  participate  in  the  primary,  or 
in  the  incipient  beginnings  of  the  formation  of  that  ticket. 
But  the  twenty  thousand  Republicans  who  remained  away 
have  other  reasons  for  indifference.  The  industrious,  hon- 
est, self-respecting,  right-thinking  class  of  men — the  men 
who  achieve  success  in  ordinary  business  pursuits — have  no 
time  for  politics,  except  in  great  emergencies,  and  when 
vital  and  clearly  defined  issues  of  state  and  government  pol- 
icy are  before  the  people  for  solution.  1  am  a  Republican, 
but  I  will  not  bastardize  my  reasoning  faculties  by  claiming 
for  that  party  any  superiority  in  political  morals  or  upon 
any  question  of  state  policy.  "Governor  Stoneman  is  fully 
the  equal  in  point  of  intelligence,  ability,  manhood,  self-con- 
trol, of  the  last  Governor  elected  by  the  Republicans  in  this 
State.  On  the  issue  which  divides  us,  relating  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  water,  and  its  artificial  application  for  irriga- 
tion, there  is  no  difference  between  the  parties.  Upon  the 
subject  of  state  and  national  finance,  I  find  no  difference 
between  the  parties.  However,  national  life  continually  en- 
genders issues.  Every  hour  of  every  era  is  formative.  All 
legislative  and  judicial  questions  hereafter  to  arise,  which 
involve  the  rights  of  men,  or  influence  the  course  or  progress 
of  civil  liberty,  will  rely  upon  the  elements  which  have  acted 
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with  the  Republican  party  for  their  right  solution.  But  the 
masses  of  the  respectable  element  of  the  Republican  party 
can  not  cooperate,  because  to  bring  about  such  cooperation 
requires  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  The 
superior  activity  of  the  venal  elements  of  society  in  ordinary 
times  may  be  secured  by  the  individual  interest  which  every 
venal  scoundrel  has  in  every  election.  Not  in  the  determi- 
nation of  great  issues,  not  in  the  direction  of  solving  prob- 
lems of  civil  polity,  but  because  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
^elections  makes  a  market  for  their  kind. 

Now,  the  question  I  would  ask  is,  Who  are  the  purchas- 
ers in  that  market?  Not  Mr.  Higgins,  not  Mr.  Chute,  not 
Messrs.  Buckley  and  Rainey — they  have  no  interests  to  be 
assailed.  They  have  no  schemes  of  rapacity  and  plunder  to 
be  promoted.  The  axe  which  fells  the  tree  is  guided  by  its 
handle.  The  handle  is  wielded  by  the  hand  of  the  wood- 
man, and  the  hand  of  the  woodman  is  directed  by  a  will  and 
purpose.  The  proletariat  is  the  axe ;  Messs.  Higgins,  Chute, 
Gannon,  Buckley,  and  Rainey  are  the  handle,  and  I  raise  the 
question,  who  is  the  woodman?  Whose  hands  wield  the 
axe  by  the  handle  we  call  the  "  Bosses"? 

Since  it  must  be  apparent  to  you  that  the  gentlemen  you 
have  satirized  are  the  instruments  rather  than  the  principals 
in  the  proceedings  which  have  given  so  much  offense  to  your 
American  manhood,  have  you  ever  taken  the  pains  to  follow 
out  the  links  which  connect  them  with  the  powers  which, 
through  them,  wield  the  venal  elements  of  society?  And 
have  you  given  profound  study  to  the  motives  which  under- 
lie the  political  method  of  our  times  ?  If  you  have  not,  there 
is  still  open  to  your  exploration  a  most  interesting  field  of 
inquiry.  I  commend  this  field  to  your  attention  as  offering 
worthy  employment  to  your  great  analytical  powers.  The 
demands  of  a  busy  life  have  prevented  me  from  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  this  exploration.  Like  yourself,  I  have  traced 
it  no  further  than  Higgins,  Gannon,  Chute,  and  -Buckley. 
Like  you,  1  have  merely  stood  at  the  mouth  of  this  great 
river  of  political  force,  and  movement,  and  life,  having  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  ascend  its  current  to  its  mysterious 
source. 

I  should  love  to  read  an  account  of  its  full  exploration, 
written  by  an  impartial  and  intelligent  observer  who  had  fol- 
lowed its  meanderings  to^the  very  last  small  spring  which 
feeds  the  principal  tributary  of  its  head-waters.  The  report 
of  such  an  exploration  and  discover)'  should  have  more  in- 
terest for  mankind  than  that  which  attaches  to  the  report  of 
polar  expeditions.  I  see  clearly  the  candidate  for  office. 
Behind  him  stand  in  plain  view  the  delegates  who 
nominate  him.  Behind  them  is  the  primary  election, 
and  the  altogether  too  transparent  manipulations  which 
control  it.  Behind  the  election  is  the  nominating  machinery 
of  the  caucus,  likewise  so  gauzy  as  to  reveal  the  manipulator 
behind  the  attenuated  screen.  Behind  the  caucus  stands,  in 
the  Republican  party,  Higgins,  Gannon,  and  Chute  ;  and  in 
the  Democratic  party,  Buckley  and  Rainey.  Into  their 
hands  is  flowing  the  money  which  they  dispense,  and  which 
is  really  the  source  of  all  their  power.  From  whose  hands 
into  theirs  is  this  money  dispensed  ?  What  are  the  motives 
behind  that  money  ?  What  the  purposes,  views,  and  aims 
of  the  long  line  which  stretches  away  into  the  unexplored 
distance?  Your  satire  reaches  only  to  Higgins,  Gannon, 
Chute,  Buckley,  and  Rainey.  I  add  a  link — money — which 
was  not  earned  by  the  sweat  of  the  brows  of  these  gentle- 
men, or  gained  in  trade,  barter,  speculation,  or  commerce  by 
them. 

If  time  and  patience  are  afforded  you,  will  you  not  at  some 
time  explore  the  dark  and  mysterious  regions  beyond  these 
worthies  to  the  true  source  of  the  controlling  motive,  until 
eventually,  by  the  transmission  of  power,  you  perceive  that 
Higgins,  Gannon,  Chute,  Buckley,  and  Rainey  move  upon 
the  bosom  of  society  to  do  the  will  of  an  omnipotence  which 
to  me  is  as  dark  and  mysterious  as  the  origin  of  life? 

Entertaining  for  you  and  for  the  great  abilities  which  you 
possess  a  sincere,  unaffected,  and  undisguised  admiration,  I 
trust  you  will  at  no  distant  day  become  the  Stanley  of  the 
"  Dark  Continent  "  which  lies  behind  the  gentlemen  who  own 
and  control  us  ;  and  if  in  your  explorations  you  encounter  the 
colossal  Omnipotence  which  controls  them,  will  you  do  me 
the  personal  favor  to  present  my  compliments,  and  convey 
my  most  sincere  professions  of  fealty? 

Very  truly  yours,  Republican. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  printed  the  above  com- 
munication in  violation  of  the  authors  injunction.  This  we 
have  done  for  two  good  reasons.  The  first,  because  it  is  well 
written  and  enables  the  reader  to  trace  the  mysterious  river 
called  "  bossism  "  up  its  tortuous,  slimy  course,  through  the 
bogs  and  morasses  of  the  dark  political  continent,  to  its 
source.  Everybody  knows  who  the  bosses  are,  and  what 
motives  impel  their  conduct.  Everybody  who  is  intelligent 
enough  to  inquire  concerning  them,  and  honest  enough  to 
regret  that  they  exist,  knows  to  what  great  trees  they  are 
parasites,  to  what  great  men  and  corporations  they  arebody- 
I  lice — knows  the  dirty  work  they  do.  When  a  rich  man 
springs  from  comparative  obscurity  and  becomes  a  formida- 
ble candidate  for  Governor,  and  we  find  the  bosses  at  work 
for  him,  spending  money  for  him,  we  know  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  hiring  the  men  who  swing  that  axe.  When  we  see 
corporations  and  individuals  employing  professional  poli- 
ticians for  coin  to  accomplish  by  indirection  what  they  are 
ashamed  to  attempt  to  do  themselves,  we  know  whom  to 
blame.  When  we  see  rogues  elected  to  the  Legislature  or 
,  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  forming  themselves  into  cliques 
and  dividing  their  plunder  with  the  bosses  who  created 
them,  light  is  thrown  into  the  darkest  and  densest  spot  of 
the  political  situation.  When  judges  are  elected  who  will 
|  call  grand  juries  and  impanel  petit  juries,  and  connive  at 
the  escape  of  criminals,  we  can  put  our  fingers  upon  the  sore 
spot.  And  if  we  do  not  do  it,  it  is  not  because  we  lack  the 
information  but  the  courage.  The  writer  of  this  communica- 
tion illustrates  our  meaning.  He  is  intelligent  upon  what 
he  writes ;  but  he  so  lacks  courage  that  he  would  inhibit  us 
even  from   publishing   his   anonymous  contribution    lest   it 


should  lead  to  the  exposure  of  his  name,  and  that  is  the  sec- 
ond controlling  reason  why  we  put  it  in  type.  We  are  un- 
der no  obligations  to  unknown  authors  to  withhold  their 
writings.  They  write  to  the  Argonaut  that  we  may  be  in- 
cited to  do  what  they  have  not  the  courage  to  do.  We  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  belter  reason  for  us  to  expose 
political  rascality  than  for  anybody  else.  We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  overmuch  abuse  "bosses."  We  think  they  are  bet- 
ter than  the  men  who  employ  them.  We  never  employ 
them,  never  have,  and  never  shall,  and  so  they  have  never 
served  us  and  never  will.  Politics  is  their  employment;  it 
is  not  ours.  We  edit  the  Argonaut^  and  they  never  inter- 
fere. We  adopt  the  motto,  "  Live  and  let  live.'1  If  this 
community  is  willing  to  be  managed  by  bosses,  and  is  con- 
tent that  bosses  should  ride  and  rob  the  people,  why  need  the 
Argonaut  fret  ?  We  do  not  fret.  Sometimes  we  find  our- 
selves under  the  gate,  but  we  do  not  squeal. 


For  several  weeks  we  have  been  promised  a  "great" 
speech  from  Blaine.  On  Wednesday  the  telegraph  lines 
were  burdened  with  it.  Its  successful  transmission  over  the 
wires  negative  the  presumption  of  its  greatness,  for  they  did 
not,  as  usual,  break  down  under  the  burden  they  were  com- 
pelled to  bear.  We  have  read  it,  and  ask  ourselves  in  what 
its  greatness  consists?  It  was  to  have  arraigned  the  admin- 
istration for  its  crimes  and  mistakes,  and  we  arose  from  its 
careful  perusal  with  our  respect  for  Cleveland  undiminished, 
still  bearing  the  impression  that  the  country  is  fortunate  to 
have  secured  so  good  a  President  from  so  bad  a  party;  and 
when  we  consider  the  material  of  which  the  Democracy  is 
composed,  its  past  history,  the  terrible  period  of  starvation 
through  which  it  had  passed,  its  hunger  for  position,  and  its 
greed  of  office,  we  are  surprised  that  Cleveland  is  doing  as 
well  as  he  is  doing,  and  we  know  of  no  probable  candidate 
within  its  ranks  whom  we  should  be  glad  to  see  defeat  him  for 
renomination,  Mr.  Blaine's  treatment  of  the  tariff  and  the 
labor  question  is  not  original  nor  strong.  It  is  a  truthful  and 
intelligent  presentation  of  questions  that  have  been  exhaust- 
ively handled  by  abler  men  than  Mr.  Blaine,  and  if  it  accom- 
plishes, or  was  intended  to  accomplish,  anything  more  than 
to  secure  for  the  tariff  question  a  prominent  position  among 
the  issues  of  the  next  Presidential  campaign,  we  think  its 
author  has  failed.  We  know  so  little  of  the  "  fisheries  " 
question  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  his  indictment 
of  the  English  Government  and  the  statesmen  of  the  prov- 
inces is  not  a  truthful  presentation,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  that  our  fishermen  have  been  harshly  and  unjustly 
treated.  We  are  not  quite  ready  to  denounce  Mr.  Bayard 
and  the  President  for  the  temporary  extension  of  the  pro- 
visions of  a  treaty  that  had  existed  for  twenty  years  without 
any  serious  opposition  from  the  persons  engaged  in  the  fish- 
ing industries.  We  are  not  at  all  indignant  that  our  Govern- 
ment did  not  hasten  to  embroil  us  in  a  war  with  Mexico  over 
so  unimportant  a  controversy  as  was  involved  in  the  impris- 
onment of  a  very  worthless  newspaper  man,  who  writes  a  libel 
on  our  side  of  the  boundary  line  and  personally  peddles  it 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Mexican  State.  We  are  in  accord 
with  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  proposed  plan  for  a  Congress  of 
American  States,  and  his  desire  that  all  controversies  grow- 
ing up  between  them  should  be  settled  by  the  arbitration  of 
American  governments.  We  are  entirely  in  sympathy  with 
his  views  as  expressed  upon  the  question  of  prohibition,  and 
regard  it  as  very  shabby  treatment  of  the  Republican  party 
of  Maine  that  its  temperance  folk  should  forget  their  duty  to 
that  party,  and  demonstrate  their  ingratitude  by  the  en- 
deavor to  destroy  it  and  give  to  the  Democracy  the  control  of 
the  State.  This  is  a  local  question;  the  "fisheries"  is  a 
local  question  affecting  New  England,  and  Mr.  Blaine's 
"  great "  speech  may  have  been — as  we  hope  it  was — effect- 
ive in  securing  the  triumph  of  the  Republican  party  of  Maine 
in  the  pending  election.  But  as  an  arraignment  of  the  two 
national  parties  and  a  presentation  of  the  questions  that  are 
to  divide  them  in  the  next  Presidential  election,  we  do  not 
regard  the  speech  as  a  "great"  one,  or  one  that  is  to  be  de- 
cisive in  securing  for  its  author  a  renomination  by  the  Re- 
publican party  of  the  nation  as  its  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

♦ 

We  are  not  altogether  sorry  that  we  are  compelled  to  go 
to  press  just  at  the  moment  the  Governor  is  to  be  nominated. 
If  Mr.  Swift  is  successful  we  should  have  been  too  elated 
to  write  soberly.  If  he  is  defeated  by  bargaining  among 
bosses  who  are  now  at  the  State  Convention  doing  the  un- 
mentionable work  for  which  they  have  been  hired  we  should 
have — well,  not  been  angry,  nor  have  lost  our  temper,  nor 
have  written  anything  severe,  but  we  should  have  been  very 
tired  and  should  have  lost  confidence  in  the  party  that  has 
so  recently  divorced  us.  It  is  sometimes  fortunate  when 
there  is  provocation  for  an  angry  outburst,  that  the  person 
of  hasty  temperament  has  time  afforded  him  to  consider 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  be  said  and  the  safest 
and  most  prudent  thing  to  be  done.  If  Brigadier- 
General  Dimond,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  shall,  by 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Higgins,  the  Dirigo  Club,  the  California 
milita,  and  the  survivors  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public be  nominated  for  Governor,  we  shall  be  compelled 


to  moderate  somewhat  our  prejudices  against  fore;, 
citizens,  and  to  consider  just  what  course  we  had  bettei 
to  make  it  appear  to  the  old  Republican  guard  that  it  was 
good  politics  to  give  party  leadership  to  one  so  recently  en- 
listed in  its  ranks.  If  Mr.  Hanson  carries  off  the  prize,  or 
Mr.  Charles  Reed,  we  shall  find  it  less  difficult  to  reconcile 
ourselves  with  the  ways  of  politics,  which  are  mysterious, 
inscrutable,  and  past  finding  out.  If  we  are  compelled  to  go 
into  the  scramble  in  a  dark  room  with  a  black  cat,  under  the 
leadership  of  that  contemptible  and  hybrid  thing  which  so 
many  conservative  cowards  always  delight  to  mount  and 
run  away  upon  when  there  is  impending  a  hot  and  dangerous 
contest — viz.,  the  "dark  horse" — we  shall  probably  get  into 
a  dark  corner  and  fan  ourselves,  unless  we  can  scare  the  cat 
up  the  chimney  flue.  But  we  won't  anticipate  such  a  cowardly 
contingency.  We  shall  have  an  entire  week  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  the  situation,  and  to  inform  ourselves  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  convention  and  how  they  were  brought  about. 

Major-General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  never  made  a  more  con- 
spicuous ass  of  himself  than  when  speaking  in  support  of  the 
candidacy  of  Brigadier-General  William  H.  Dimond  for 
Governor.  He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  set  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  "White  Boot  and  Shoemakers'  League  of 
San  Francisco,"  and  accompanied  it  with  the  assurance  that 
"  if  nominated  General  Dimond  would  receive  almost  with- 
out an  exception  the  vote  of  the  labor  unions  of  San  Fran- 
cisco." It  was  an  absurd  and  contemptible  piece  of  political 
buncomb,  utterly  false  and  untrue,  and  known  to  be  so  by 
Major-General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  when  he  made  a  dema- 
gogue of  himself  by  reading  it — that  Brigadier-General  W. 
H.  Dimond  would,  as  stated  by  Major-General  W.  H.  L. 
Barnes,  "have  received  the  votes  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic."  We 
will  not  so  seriously  question,  and  will  be  more  indulgent  to 
Major-General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  in  the  utterance  thereof, 
for  we  know  how  touching  and  how  altogether  close  and 
tender  are  the  ties  between  such  veterans  as  Major-General 
William  Henry  and  Brigadier-General  William  H.  These 
survivors  of  the  ensanguined  field,  these  veterans  and  heroes 
of  the  bloody  conflict,  having  gone  safely  through  the  strug- 
gle for  the  preservation  of  the  American  union,  and  for  up- 
holding of  "old  glory"  mid  the  smoke  and  din  and  carnage 
of  the  strife,  meet  on  this  distant  shore  and  march  beneath 
the  torn  and  tattered  battle-flags  so  bravely  bome  by  them 
as  they  fought  under  their  starry  folds,  and  may  well  be  ex- 
cused if  they  are  drawn  together  by  the  closest  and  most  bind- 
ing ties.  We  can  stand  the  Grand  Army  and  a  great  deal  of  it, 
but  we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  we  protest  against 
the  white  shoemakers.  If  Major- General  Wm.  H.  L.  Barnes 
and  Brigadier-General  Wm  H.  Dimond  would  serve  as  long 
and  faithfully  upon  a  shoemaker's  bench,  and  fight  as  bravely 
with  awl  and  wax-end  as  they  fought  in  the  Wilderness,  they 
would  know  as  much  about  shoemaking  as  they  know  about 
politics.  This  labor  demagogy  stinks,  and  it  smells  es- 
pecially nasty  in  the  nostrils  of  intelligent  and  honest  men 
who  work  for  a  living,  and  support  honest  women  for  wives, 
and  families  of  their  own  begetting. 


If  evidence  were  needed  of  the  honest  purpose  of  the  dele- 
gates composing  the  Republican  Convention  at  Los  Angeles, 
it  would,  we  think,  be  furnished  in  the  candidates  named  for 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  the  manner  of  their  nomination 
By  common  assent  the  judges  were  named  before  the  plat- 
form was  announced  and  before  any  other  nominations  were 
proposed.  It  was  an  effort  to  keep  the  judges  out  of  politics, 
and  to  elevate  the  judicial  bench  out  of  danger  from  the 
turbulent  stream  that  flows  below.  For  the  gentlemen 
named  we  have  great  respect,  but  would  have  preferred  that 
Judge  Branson,  of  Los  Angeles,  should  have  occupied  the 
position  of  one  of  the  candidates  named,  and  would  have 
been  glad  if  the  convention  could  have  named  Judge  Temple 
of  Sonoma — a  Democrat — upon  the  ticket,  as  an  evidence 
that  judicial  character  and  fitness  were  of  more  consequence 
than  party  service  or  political  availability.  We  hope  we  yet 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  him  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  The  judges  nominated  are  the  Hon.  Van  R.  Patter- 
son of  San  Joaquin,  Thomas  McFarland  of  Sacramento,  and 
Noble  Hamilton  of  Alameda. 


What  will  be  the  highest  observatory  in  Europe  is  now  be- 
ing erected  on  the  Sonnblick,  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  a  mount- 
ain ten  thousand  feet  high.  Some  mines  are  situated  on  the 
slope  of  the  Sonnblick  at  a  height  of  over  five  thousand  feet. 
From  this  spot  a  wire  ropeway,  practicable  for  passengers, 
leads  up  to  a  height  of  nearly  eight  thousand  feet.  Here  a 
house  has  been  erected  for  miners,  who  reside  there  during 
the  winter.  Thence  the  summit  of  the  Sonnblick  is  reached 
by  an  easy  ascent  over  a  glacier  in  three  hours. 


A  granite  obelisk  has  just  been  erected  in  Lippehne,  in 
Germany,  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1 S42,  Prince  Bismarck,  at  that  time  a  mere  sub-lieutenant  in  a 
cavalry'  regiment,  threw  himself  into  the  Lake  of  Wendelsee, 
and,  at  the  risk  o(  his  own  life,  saved  a  drowning  soldier. 
Prince  Bismarck  often  remarks  that  he  is  prouder  of  the  lit- 
tle silver  medal  conferred  on  him  for  this  act  of  bravery  than 
all  his  seventy-six  decorations. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    JUDICIAL    CRIME. 


By  Willde  Collins. 


Jusl  prior  to  the  American  revolution,  a  Bristol  trader  ar- 
rived in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  having  one  passenger  on 
board.  This  person  was  a  young  English  woman  named 
Esther  Calvert,  daughter  of  a  shop-keeper  at  Cheltenham 
and  niece  of  the  captain  of  the  ship. 

Some  years  before  her  departure  from  England  Esther  had 
suffered  an  affliction— associated  with  a  deplorable  public 
event— which  had  shaken  her  attachment  to  her  native  land. 
Free,  at  a  later  period,  to  choose  for  herself,  she  resolved  on 
leaving  England  as  soon  as  employment  could  be  found  for 
her  in  another  country.  After  a  weary  interval  of  expecta- 
tion, the  sea-captain  had  obtained  a  situation  for  his  niece  as 
housekeeper  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Anderkin,  a  widow  lady 
living  in  Boston. 

Esther  had  been  well  practiced  in  domestic  duties  during 
the  long  illness  of  her  mother.  Intelligent,  modest,  and 
sweet-tempered,  she  soon  be^me  a  favorite  with  Mrs.  An- 
derkin and  the  members  of  her  young  family.  The  children 
lo.ind  but  one  fault  with  the  new  housekeeper— she  dressed 
invariably  in  dismal  black,  and  it  was  impossible  to  prevail 
upon  her  to  give  the  cause.  It  was  known  that  she  was  an 
orphan,  and  she  had  acknowledged  that  no  relations  of  hers 
had  recently  died,  and  yet  she  persisted  in  wearing  mourn- 
ing. Some  great  grief  had  evidently  overshadowed  the  life 
of  the  gentle  English  housekeeper. 

In  her  intervals  of  leisure,  she  soon  became  the  chosen 
friend  of  Mrs.  Anderkin's  children ;  always  ready  to  teach 
them  new  games,  clev -r  at  dressing  the  girls'  dolls  and  at 
mending  the  boys'  toys.  Esther  was  in  one  respect  only  not 
in  sympathy  with  her  young  friends — she  never  laughed. 
One  day,  they  boldly  put  the  question  to  her :  "  When  we  are 
all  laughing,  why  don't  you  laugh  too?" 
Esther  only  replied  in  these  words  : 

"  1  shall  think  it  kind  of  you  if  you  won't  ask  me  that  ques- 
tion again." 

The  young  people  deserved  her  confidence  in  them ;  they 
never  mentioned  the  subject  from  that  time  forth. 

But  there  was  another  member  of  the  family,  whose  desire 
to  know  something  of  the  housekeeper's  history  was,  from 
motives  of  delicacy,  concealed  from  Esther  herself.  This 
was  the  governess — Mrs.  Anderkin's  well-loved  friend,  as  well 
as  the  teacher  of  her  children. 

On  the  day  before  he  sailed  on  his  homeward  voyage,  the 
sea-captain  called  to  take  leave  of  his  niece — and  then  asked 
if  he  could  also  pay  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Anderkin.  He  was 
informed  that  the  lady  of  the  house  had  gone  out,  but  that 
the  governess  would  be  happy  to  receive  him.  At  the  inter- 
view which  followed,  they  talked  of  Esther,  and  agreed  so 
well  in  their  good  opinion  of  her,  that  the  captain  paid  a 
long  visit.  The  governess  had  persuaded  him  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  niece's  wasted  life. 
But  he  insisted  on  one  condition. 

"  If  we  had  been  in  England,"  he  said,  "  I  should  have 
kept  the  matter  secret,  for  the  sake  of  the  family.  Here,  in 
America,  Esther  is  a  stranger — here  she  will  stay — and  no 
slur  will  be  cast  on  the  family  name  at  home.  But  mind  one 
thing :  I  trust  to  your  honor  to  take  no  one  into  your  confi- 
dence— excepting  only  the  mistress  of  the  house." 
.  This  was  Esther's  sad  story  : 

In  the  year  1762,  a  young  man  named  John  Jennings,  em- 
ployed as  waiter  at  a  Yorkshire  inn,  astonished  his  master 
by  announcing  that  he  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and  that 
he  purposed  retiring  from  service  on  next  quarter  day. 

Further  inquiry  showed  that  the  young  woman's  name  was 
Esther  Calvert,  and  that  Jennings  was  greatly  her  inferior  in 
social  rank.  Her  father's  consent  to  the  marriage  depended 
on  her  lover's  success  in  rising  in  the  world.  Friends  with 
money  were  inclined  to  trust  Jennings,  and  to  help  him  to 
start  a  business  of  his  own,  if  Miss  Calvert's  father  would  do 
something  for  the  young  people  on  his  side.  He  made  no 
objection,  and  the  marriage  engagement  was  sanctioned  ac- 
cordingly. 

One  evening,  when  the  last  days  of  Jennings's  service  were 
drawing  to  an  end,  a  gentleman  on  horseback  stopped  at  the 
inn.  In  a  slate  of  great  agitation,  he  informed  the  landlady 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Hull,  but  that  he  had  been  so 
frightened  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  his 
journey.  A  highwayman  had  robbed  him  of  a  purse  con- 
taining twenty  guineas.  The  thief's  face  (as  usual  in  those 
days)  was  concealed  by  a  mask,  and  there  was  but  one 
chance  of  bringing  him  to  justice.  It  was  the  traveler's  cus- 
tom to  place  a  private  mark  on  every  gold  piece  that  he  car- 
ried with  him  on  a  journey,  and  the  stolen  guineas  might 
possibly  be  traced  in  that  way. 

The  landlord  (one  Mr.  Brunei!)  attended  on  his  guest  at 
supper.  His  wife  had  only  that  moment  told  him  of  the  rob 
bery  ;  and  he  had  a  circumstance  to  mention  which  might 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  thief.  In  the  first  place,  how- 
ever, he  wished  to  ask  at  what  time  the  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted. The  traveler  answered  that  he  had  been  robbed  late 
in  the  evening,  just  as  it  was  beginning  to  get  dark.  On 
hearing  thi>,  Mr.  Brunei!  looked  very  much  distressed. 

"  I  have  got  a  waiter  here  named'  Jennings.'  he  said,  "a 
man  superior  to  his  station  in  life— good  manners  and  fair 
education  in  bet,  a  general  favorite.  But,  for  some  time 
past,  I  have  observed  that  he  has  been  rather  free  with  his 
money  in  betting,  and  that  habits  of  drinking  have  grown  on 
him  I  .1111  afraid  he  is  not  worthy  of  the  good  opinion  en- 
tertained of  him  by  myself  and  by  other  persons.  This 
evening  I  sent  him  out  to  get  some  small  silver  for  me,  giv- 
ing him  a  guinea  to  change.  He  came  back  intoxicated, 
telling  me  that  change  was  not  to  be  had.  I  ordered  him  to 
bed,  and  then  happened  to  look  at  the  guinea  which  he  had 
brought  back.  Unfortunately,  I  had  not  at  that  time  heard 
of  the  robbery,  and  1  paid  the  guinea  away  with  some  other 
money,  in  settlement  of  a  tradesman's  account.  But  this  I 
am  sure  of,  there  was  a  mark  on  the  guinea  which  Jennings 
gave  back  to  me.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  there  might 
rk  (which  escaped  my  notice)  on  the  guinea 
which  1  took  out  of  my  purse  when  I  sent  for  change." 

"  Or,"  the  traveler  suggested,  "it  may  have  been  one  of 
iny  stolen  guinea  by  mistake,  by  this  drunken 

waiter  of  yours,  instead  of  the  guinea  handed  to  him  by  your- 
self.    Ho  you  think  he  is  asleep?" 


"  Sure  to  be  asleep,  sir — in  his  condition." 
"  Do  yoa  object,  Mr.  Brunnell,  after  what  you   have  told 
me,  to  setting  this  matter  at  rest  by  searching  the  man's 
clothes  ?  " 

The  landlord  hesitated.  "  It  seems  hard  on  Jennings,"  he 
said,  "  if  we  prove  to  have  been  suspicious  of  him  without  a 
cause.  Can  you  speak  positively,  sir,  to  the  mark  which  you 
put  on  your  money  ?  " 

The  traveler  declared  that  he  could  swear  to  his  mark. 
Mr.  Brunell  yielded.  The  two  went  up  together  to  the  wait- 
er's room. 

Jennings  was  fast  asleep.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  search, 
they  found  the  stolen  bag  of  money  in  his  pocket.  The 
guineas — nineteen  in  number — had  a  mark  on  each  one  of 
them,  and  that  mark  the  traveler  identified.  After  this  dis- 
covery, there  was  but  one  course  to  take.  The  waiter's  pro- 
testations of  innocence,  when  they  woke  him  and  accused 
him  of  the  robbery,  were  words  flatly  contradicted  by  facts. 
He  was  charged  before  a  magistrate  with  the  theft  of  the 
money,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  committed  for  trial. 

The  circumstances  were  so  strongly  against  him  that  his 
own  friends  recommended  Jennings  to  plead  guilty,  and  ap- 
peal to  the  mercy  of  the  court.  He  refused  to  follow  their 
advice,  and  he  was  bravely  encouraged  to  persist  in  that  de- 
cision by  the  poor  girl,  who  believed  in  his  innocence  with 
her  whole  heart.  At  that  dreadful  crisis  in  her  life  she  se- 
cured the  best  legal  assistance,  and  took  from  her  little  dowry 
the  money  that  paid  the  expenses. 

At  the  next  assizes  the  case  was  tried.  The  proceeding 
before  the  judge  was  a  repetition  (at  great  length  and  with 
more  solemnity)  of  the  proceedings  before  the  magistrate. 
No  skill  in  cross-examination  could  shake  the  direct  state- 
ments of  the  witnesses.  The  evidence  was  made  absolutely 
complete,  by  the  appearance  of  the  tradesman  to  whom  Mr. 
Brunell  had  paid  the  marked  guinea.  The  coin  (so 
markedj  was  a  curiosity ;  the  man  had  kept  it,  and  he  now 
produced  it  in  court. 

The  judge  summed  up,  finding  literally  nothing  that  he 
could  say,  as  an  honest  man,  in  favor  of  the  prisoner.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  after  a  consultation  which 
was  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Clearer  circumstantial  evidence 
of  guilt  had  never  been  produced,  in  the  opinion  of  every 
person — but  one — who  was  present  at  the  trial.  The  sentence 
on  Jennings  for  highway  robbery  was,  by  the  law  of  those 
days,  death  on  the  scaffold. 

Friends  were  found  to  help  Esther  in  the  last  effort  that 
the  faithful  creature  could  now  make — the  attempt  to  obtain 
a  commutation  of  the  sentence.  She  was  admitted  to  an  in- 
terview with  the  Home  Secretary,  and  her  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king.  Here,  again,  the  indisputable  evidence 
forbade  the  exercise  of  mercy.  Esther's  betrothed  husband 
was  hanged  at  Hull.  His  last  words  declared  his  inncence — 
with  the  rope  round  his  neck. 

Before  a  year  had  passed,  the  one  poor  consolation  that 
she  could  hope  for,  in  this  world,  found  Esther  in  her  misery. 
The  proof  that  Jennings  had  died  a  martyr  to  the  fallibility 
of  human  justice  was  made  public  by  the  confession  of  the 
guilty  man. 

Another  criminal  trial  took  place  at  the  assizes.  The  land- 
lord of  an  inn  was  found  guilty  of  having  stolen  the  property 
of  a  person  staying  in  his  house.  It  was  stated  in  evidence 
that  this  was  not  his  first  offense.  He  had  been  habitually  a 
robber  on  the  highway,  and  his  name  was  Brunell. 

The  wretch  confessed  that  he  was  the  masked  highwayman 
who  had  stolen  the  bag  of  guineas.  Riding,  by  a  nearer  way 
than  was  known  to  the  traveler,  he  had  reached  the  inn  first. 
There  he  found  a  person  in  trade  waiting  by  appointment  for 
the  settlement  of  a  bill.  Not  having  enough  money  of  his 
own  about  him  to  pay  the  whole  amount,  Brunell  had  made 
use  of  one  of  the  stolen  guineas,  and  had  only  heard  the  trav- 
eler declare  that  his  money  was  marked  after  the  tradesman 
had  left  the  house.  To  ask  for  the  return  of  the  fatal  guinea 
was  more  than  he  dared  to  attempt.  But  one  other  alterna- 
tive presented  itself.  The  merciless  villain  insured  his  own 
safety  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  innocent  man. 

After  the  time  when  the  sea-captain  had  paid  his  visit  at 
Mrs.  Anderkin's  house,  Esther's  position  became  subject  'to 
certain  changes.  One  little  domestic  privilege  followed  an- 
other so  gradually  and  so  modestly  that  the  housekeeper 
found  herself  a  loved  and  honored  member  of  the  family, 
without  being  able  to  trace  by  what  succession  of  events  she 
had  risen  to  the  new  place  that  she  occupied.  The  secret 
confided  to  the  two  ladies  had  been  strictly  preserved;  Es- 
ther never  even  suspected  that  they  knew  the  deplorable 
story  of  her  lover's  death.  Her  life,  after  what  she  had  suf- 
fered, was  not  prolonged  to  a  great  age.  She  died — peace- 
fully unconscious  of  the  terrors  of  death.  Her  last  words 
were  spoken  with  a  smile.  She  looked  at  the  loving  friends 
assembled  round  her  bed,  and  said  to  them  :  "  My  dear  one 
is  waiting  for  me.     Good-bye." 

The  varieties  of  summer  girls  who  may  be  found  at  the 
various  summer  resorts  in  the  East  are  thus  recapitulated  by 
the  Fhiladelphia  Times:  The  unlucky  girl  who  is  one  of  six 
or  seven  big  sisters.  The  giddy  girl  who  wears  short  skirts, 
tight  shoes,  and  dotes  on  Saratoga.  The  elephantine  girl 
who  bowls  twice  a  day  in  an  ineffectual  effort  to  reduce  her 
weight.  The  engaged  girl  who,  with  an  anxious  air,  is  al- 
ways expecting  a  telegram  from  "  him."  The  envied  New 
York  girl  who  has  more  stylish  dresses  than  anv  one  else  in 
the  house.  The  subdued  girl  with  older  sisters,  who  wishes 
they  would  marry  off  and  let  her  have  a  chance.  The  sen- 
sible, modest  girl,  who  behaves  herself  and  will  be  married 
well  when  all  the  raging  belles  have  become  old  maids.  The 
ingenious  girl  who,  in  the  absence  of  young  men,  flirts  with 
the  hotel  clerk  and  bathing-master  just  to  keep  her  hand  in. 
The  smart  New  England  girl  who  goes  botanizing  in  the 
mountains  and  paralyzes  the  young  men  with  long  Latin 
names.  The  ugly  girl,  with  a  blue-blood  pedigree,  at  Mount 
Desert,  to  whom  every  nice  young  man  has  to  be  presented 
as  soon  as  he  arrives.  The  shapely  girl  at  Xarragansett  Pier 
who  looks  best  in  her  bathing  suit  and  spends  herafternoons 
in  the  water  or  lounging  on  the  sand.  The  flirtatious  girl 
who  goes  boating  with  gallants  without  a  chaperon  at  Lake 
t.corge,  and  has  been  doing  so  for  successive  seasons  with- 
out any  appreciable  result.  The  desperate  girl,  nearing 
thirty,  with  an  cxlia  bottle  of  "  Bloom  of  Youth  "  and  a  trunk- 
load  of  juvenile  sashes,  who  feels  that  "  now  or  never  "  is  the 
time  to  decide  her  fate. 


THE    PANAMA    CANAL. 

And   the  Luxurious  yet  Fatal  Way  io  which  its  Officials  Live. 

The  cutting  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  not  inaptly 
compared  to  a  military  operation.  The  company  has  en- 
countered the  perplexities  of  a  campaign,  in  constructing 
hospitals,  supporting  a  medical  establishment,  maintaining 
its  facilities  tor  transportation,  and  preserving  the  efficiency 
of  its  commissariat.  And,  as  in  an  army,  the  personal  char- 
acter and  habits  of  the  rank  and  file  are  factors  of  great  mo- 
ment in  the  determination  of  its  effective  force. 

There  are  at  each  of  the  stations  four  social  strata.  If,  in- 
deed, the  section  happens  to  be  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
five  great  divisions,  the  resident  chief  of  division  and  his  inv 
mediate  staff  form  the  first  of  five  ranks.  The  chief  of  sec 
tion  is,  however,  usually  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  as  the  divis 
ion  chiefs  find  congenial  occupation  for  most  of  their  time  in 
Panama.  The  houses  built  for  the  occupation  of  these  of- 
ficers of  the  canal  company  are  generally  placed  on  the  most 
desirable  site  at  the  station.  The  greater  the  rank,  the 
higher  on  the  hill  the  house  stands.  A  large  sum  of  money- 
has  been  more  or  less  judiciously  expended  in  building  ap 
proaches  to  these  houses,  laying  out  gardens;  sometimes  in 
making  an  avenue  of  trees.  The  better  class  of  the  con- 
tractors live  very  much  as  the  officials  do,  except  that  their 
houses  are  not  quite  so  high  on  the  hill  nor  quite  so  ele- 
gantly appointed.  Next  come  the  subalterns,  who  spend 
their  leisure  time  at  the  cantim,  and  last  the  ubiquitous  Ja- 
maica negro,  who  sleeps  in  a  barrack  and#  cooks  his  food  out 
of  doors. 

When  the  observer  first  sees  the  elaborate  provision  made 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  upper  class  of  residents  on 
the  line,  it  is  hard  for  him  to  believe  the  ghastly  tales  he 
heard  in  Panama.  The  dread  of  the  line  manifested  by  res- 
idents in  the  city  is  indescribable.  Behind  the  town  and  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ancon  lies  the  little  city  of  hospitals;  on 
the  pretty  road  from  Panama  to  La  Boca  are  the  large  but 
insufficient  cemeteries.  People  in  Panama  see  the  hospital- 
car  discharge  its  freight  at  the  railway  station,  the  ambu- 
lances deposit  their  burdens  at  the  doors  of  the  hospitals,  the 
dead-wagons  unload  their  hardly  more  ghastly  coments  at 
the  busy  gates  of  the  cemeteries.  They  see  strong  men, 
laughing  at  danger,  stride  down  the  platform  of  the  railway 
station,  leaving  Panama,  and  see  them  returning  from  the 
line,  borne  up  the  platform  on  stretchers  foul  with  horrid 
stains  of  black  and  yellow. 

Yes,  the  work  on  the  Isthmus  is  a  campaign — a  campaign 
in  which  the  enemy  gives  no  quarter,  which  no  truce  inter- 
rupts, no  treaty  can  ever  terminate.  And  it  is  hard  to  realizp 
all  this  when  one  first  sees  how  men  live  out  on  the  line. 
But  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  habits  soon  ex- 
plains the  absolute  futility  of  all  the  sanitary  precautions 
which  were  designed  for  their  protection  against  the  terrible 
climate.  Consider  the  daily  routine  of  life  in  one  of  these 
fine  houses  on  the  line. 

M.  Chose  rises  at  half-past  five,  after  a  night  made  wretch^ 
ed  by  the  heat  and  mosquitoes.  When  he  has  finished  Ms 
luxurious  bath,  he  walks  out  upon  the  veranda  and  ap- 
proaches the  veranda  table.  This  table  is  a  very  important 
element  in  life  on  the  line.  It  is  spread  by  the  servants  be- 
fore daylight,  and  is  often  not  cleared  until  almost  daylight 
the  next  morning.  On  it  stand,  constantly  replenished,  a 
bowl  of  broken  ice,  bottles  of  soda,  a  bottle  of  absinthe,  a 
bottle  of  cognac,  and  a  bottle  of  green  chartreuse.  Flanking 
these  are  a  dozen  sorts  of  liqueurs  and  bitters,  whisky,  gin, 
nobblers,  limes,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  appropriate. 
Opaque  masses  of  white  mist  roll  up  from  the  valley  below, 
and  thicken  about  the  table.  One  can  fancy  that  the  miasma 
seems  to  be  most  dense  about  its  chief  ally,  the  bottle  of  ab- 
sinthe. 

M.  Chose  is  cool  after  his  bath — though  just  before  it  he 
was  perspiring  violently;  two  hours  before  that  he  was 
awakened  by  the  sudden  and  brief  chill  which  is  always  no- 
ticeable in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Isthmus  at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  mixes  himself  a  cocktail.  As 
he  is  drinking  it  his  friend  arrives  from  his  bath,  and  he 
mixes  two  cocktails — one  for  each  of  them.  If  he  is  dis- 
posed to  unusual  caution,  he  compounds  what  he  calls  a 
11  brogi  bittaire,"  a  peculiarly  fiery  and  bilious  decoction, 
which  has  obtained  a  vague  reputation  as  a  febrifuge  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  one  of  its  ingredients  is  a  soupqon  of 
bark.  After,  say,  two  cocktails  all  round,  coffee  is  served 
with  a  wafer  of  bread,  and  this  fiousse'  by  a  little  neat  brandy. 
Thus  amply  fortified,  M.  Chose  walks  about  the  chantier  in 
the  pernicious  mist  until  it  is  replaced  by  a  burning  sun  ;  and 
then  from  the  new-made  ground  he  walks  on,  and  from  the 
adjacent  jungle  or  mangrove  swamp  are  evaporated  noxious 
exhalations.  Having  received  from  his  subalterns  reports  of 
the  disasters  of  the  night — embankments  overflowed,  ma- 
chinery submerged,  and  tracks  washed  away — he  returns  to 
the  veranda  and  to  the  veranda  table.  Breakfast  is  preceded 
by  the  same  whets,  degluted  by  copious  draughts  of  heavy 
Bordeaux,  and  followed  by  the  same  carminatives. 

M.  Chose  now  rests  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  soothing 
himself  with  iced  absinthe  au  discretion — or  sans  discretion. 
Another  walk  over  the  works,  perhaps  a  little  desk  work 
and  it  is  time  to  begin  mixing  the  cocktails  before  dinner. 
The  colleagues  of  M.  Chose  are  all  assembled  now,  however 
they  may  have  varied  the  breakfast  hour,  and  there  ensuei 
a  competitive  display  of  the  bar-tenders  art.  Dinner,  aboui 
seven  o'clock,  is  of  the  heaviest  and  is  good — if  the  heac 
cook  has  not  that  afternoon  succumbed  to  the  fever,  whirl 
seems  to  attack  cooks  with  more  than  its  wonted  virulence 
One,  thing  is  noticeable — all  these  trifles  are  full  of  signifil 
cance — and  that  is  the  unconscionable  quantity  and  variet) 
of /tors  damvres  consumed,  and  the  prominence  accurdec 
to  Chilis  and  Pimienta  tabasco  among  the  condiments.  1 
there  is  a  guest  present,  if  it  is  anybody's  birthday,  il  it  > 
any  anniversary  connected  with  The  Great  Enterprise  of  th« 
Age  ;  or,  failing  these  excuses,  if  M.  Chose  feel*  i  littlt 
seedy — which  he  always  does — Burgundy  is  substituted  fo 
Bordeaux;  and  it  is  late  before  the  party  adjouin  to  tht 
veranda  table.  It  is  too  hot  to  read  or  play  cards— thej 
have  talked  each  other  dry  long  ago — and  they  sit  in  thi 
dark,  drink  iced  compounds,  and  meditate  mournfully  01 
the  increase  of  yellow  fever,  the  destructive  rains,  and  th< 
last  news  from  Paris-  A'.   Y.  Tribune 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


MRS.    MACKAY    IN    LONDON. 


"Cockaigne"   discusses  Her  Entertainment  to    the    Prince  of   Wales. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Parliament  has  met  and  is 
now  going  through  the  preliminary  steps  of  its  organization, 
London  is  as  empty  as  an  exhausted  air-pump  receiver. 
You  can  look  from  one  end  of  Bond  Street  to  the  other  and 
not  see  a  soul.  Old  "seasoned"  hands  will  tell  you  that 
there  can  be  no  better  sign  than  that.  The  season  has  really 
been  a  struggle,  and  about  as  poor  a  one  as  the  past  ten 
years' recollections  of  bad  and  gradually  failing  seasons  can 
furnish.  Indeed,  each  season  seemed  not  only  as  bad  as  it 
could  get,  but  actually  worse  than  its  predecessor.  Where 
the  fault  lies  no  one  seems  able  to  tell.  It  isn't  that  there 
are  not  the  same  number  of  budding  maidens  to  be  brought 
out  every  year  and  offered  to  the  highest  bidder  of  coronet 
or  coin.  It  isn't  that  there  are  not  the  same  number  of 
almost  passee,  rather  passe'e,  very  passee,  awfully  passe'e,  and 
''  past"  passee  young  ladies  hoping  for  a  prize  in  the  lottery 
matrimonial.  It  isn't  that  there  are  not  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  retired  brewers',  chemists',  cotton-spinners',  and  but- 
ton-makers' daughters  with  big  dots  to  capture  "  titles  "  from 
fledgling  earls  or  gouty  baronets.  It  isn't  that  there  is  not 
the  same  army  of  impecunious  youths  whose  fortunes  are  on 
their-  backs,  ready  and  willing  every  year  to  dance  them- 
selves into  the  affections  of  some  ancient  maiden  or  snob- 
bish and  snub-nosed  heiress  who  will  pay  up  their  five  years' 
tailors'  and  hatters'  bills,  and  set  them  up  as  county  gentle- 
men on  a  new-bought  estate  with  a  stud  of  hunters.  Nor  is 
it  that  there  are  not  always  plenty  of  young  married  "fris- 
kies"  to  give  "go"  to  every  entertainment  and  attract  by 
their  presence  (and  behavior  while  there)  at  every  ball  and 
"small  and  early,"  any  number  of  "  men,"  from  downy-faced 
and  spoony  boys  in  the  Guards,  to  bewigged,  stiff-jointed, 
and  erotic  old  men  who  go  to  balls  to  "  see  the  pooty 
wimmen,  egad,  sir."  It  isn't  that  there  haven't  been  this 
year  the  customary  batch  of  nouveaux  riclies  to  give  a  daz- 
zling series  of  money-is-no-object  entertainments  in  order 
to  be  lifted  into  society  by  the  attendance  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  one  of  them.  This  season  has  been  signalized  in 
this  respect  by  the  debut  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Mackay  as  a 
London  entertainer,  whose  entertainments  have  been  so 
lavish  in  the  necessary  expenditure  of  coin,  that— acme  of 
triumph  in  the  mind  of  the  social  beginner  in  London ! — the 
Prince  of  Wales  actually  came  and  honored  one  of  them  by 
forty  minutes  of  his  royal  presence,  attended  by  an  equerry. 

In  what  I  have  said  of  the  nouveaux  riches,  I  would  wish 
particularly  to  qualify  my  remarks  with  respect  to  Mrs. 
Mackay.  I  do  not  in  any  sense  class  her  among  the  snobs. 
She  is  a  lady  in  manners,  in  refined  ways,  in  accomplish- 
ments-, and  she  is  an  American.  She  is  a  "plain  Mrs.,"  it  is 
true,  but  in  no  sense  can  her  name  be  associated  with  Eng- 
lish people  of  the  Brassey  and  Sassoon  type.  She  has  seen 
fit  to  take  up  her  residence  in  London's  West  End,  and  to 
give  some  grand  entertainments,  to  one  of  which  the  Prince 
of  Wales  went.  To  do  this  she  has  a  perfect  right.  She 
certainly  can  afford  it.  But  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  in 
wishing  to  dine  the  Prince  of  Wales  she  erred  in  supposing 
that  his  presence  at  a  dinner  party  conferred  the  honor  upon 
the  giver  that  it  is  supposed  by  foreigners  to  do.  In  fact,  I 
hardly  think  that  Mrs.  Mackay  will  care  so  much  to  have  the 
Pri-nce  at  her  entertainments  next  season,  if  she  stays  on  in 
London.  She  will  know  London  society  better  by  that  time 
than  she  did  when  she  arrived,  or  than  she  does  now.  I 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  the  lady's  acquaintance;  I  have  only 
seen  her  once  or  twice ;  but  from  what  I  have  heard  of  her 
I  should  believe  her  to  be  a  woman  of  too  genuine  and  sen- 
sible a  character  to  value  show  and  appearances  before  real- 
ity. As  an  American  she  is  the  equal  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
— she  is  certainly  a  vast  deal  richer — and  I  do  not  imagine 
that  she  felt  so  highly  honored  by  having  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  legs  under  her  hospitable  mahogany,  after  all.  She 
doubtless  thought  it  the  correct  thing  to  do  to  ask  him  to 
dinner,  like  any  other  gentleman  of  distinction,  and  he,  know- 
ing he  should  get  a  good  dinner,  and  meet  a  bright,  witty, 
and  agreeable  woman,  went.  Of  course,  his  going  has  caused 
some  talk,  ill-natured  and  otherwise. 

One  thing  is  very  sure :  no  American  lady  has  ever  made- 
so  pronounced  a  success  in  London  society  in  so  short  a  time 
as  has  Mrs.  Mackay.  Mrs.  Ronalds  has  been  here  for  years  ; 
so  has  Mrs.  Paget.  As  for  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  and 
Lady  Mandeville,  tlieir  greatness  has  sprung  from  the  titles 
of  their  English  husbands.  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  too, 
has  had  her  own  exceptional  beauty  and  her  husband's  prom- 
inence as  a  politician  to  aid  her.  But  here  we  have  an  Amer- 
ican lady  with  an  American  husband — rich,  I  grant  you — who 
comes  to  London  and  takes  up  her  residence,  unheralded 
and  unknown  save  by  the  newspaper  reports  of  her  enter- 
tainments in  Paris,  of  her  jewels,  and  her  wealth,  and  who  in 
six  months  is  in  the  highest  society  the  country  can  boast. 
The  fact  is,  Mrs.  Mackay  is  not  only  rich,  she  is  clever. 

There  is  a  report  here  that  Mr.  Mackay  intends  purchas- 
ing an  estate  in  England  and  making  it  his  future  residence. 
I  do  not  know  how  true  this  may  be.  There  are  loads  of 
fine  old  places  for  sale,  certainly.  Take  Houghton  Hall,  for 
example.  The  property  includes  thousands  of  acres,  and  the 
house,  one  of  the  finest  in  England,  cost  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  to  build.  The  whole  property,  house  and  all, 
was  put  up  at  auction  the  other  day,  but  the  highest  price  bid 
being  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  it  was  withdrawn. 
There  are  not  many  purchasers  of  large  estates  in  England 
just  at  present.  The  sellers  predominate,  I  should  fancy. 
Land  in  the  country,  with  low  and  precarious  rents,  is  a  bad 
investment  for  people  who  have  no  other  source  of  income 
than  farm-lettings.  Mr.  Mackay  would  be  hailed  with  de- 
light. He  could  afford  to  sink  a  million  or  two  in  a  baronial 
hall  without  feeling  it.  And  then  the  splendid  way  he  could 
keep  the  place  up,  and  the  grand  style  in  which  he  could 
live!  With  a  clever  and  attractive  woman,  such  as  his  wife 
is,  to  help  him,  he  would  soon  be  a  county  magnate  and  go 
into  politics  and  become  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  before 
ten  years— yes,  perhaps  in  five,  did  he  play  his  cards  right- 
would  be  made  a  peer.  A  man  who  could  afford  to  buy 
Houghton  and  live  in  it  would  have  a  right  to  expect  a  peer- 
age. The  place  is  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  near  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Sandringham.  It  originally  belonged  tothe  Wal- 
poles,  who  sold  it  to  the  Marquis  of  Cholin"ondeley:  to  whom 


it  now  belongs.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  when  I  heard  of 
its  unsuccessful  sale,  the  other  day,  1  thought  of  Mr.  Mackay. 
If  he  really  does  think  seriously  of  buying  a  place  in  Eng- 
land, he  could  not  do  better  than  buy  Houghton.  England 
wants  just  such  men  as  Mr.  Mackay.  I  don't  know  if  he 
cares  about  such  things.  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  fancy 
not.  But  if  he  does,  I  say  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing — 
properly  worked — for  him  to  be  sitting  in  the  English  House 
of  Lords  in  less  then  ten  years.  He  has  the  necessary 
money,  I  know,  and  I  believe  the  ability,  too. 

London,  August  7,  1886.  Cockaignr. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


S.  J.  T.— Greystone,   August  4,  1886. 

Once  more,  O  all  adjusting  Death  ! 

The  nation's  Pantheon  opens  wide  ; 
Once  more  a  common  sorrow  saith 

A  strong,  wise  man  has  died. 

Faults  doubtless  had  he.     Had  we  not 

Our  own,  to  question  and  asperse 
The  worth  we  doubted  or  forgot 

Until  we  stood  beside  his  hearse  ? 

Ambitious,  cautious,  yet  the  man 

To  strike  down  fraud  with  resolute  hand  , 

A  patriot,  if  a  partisan. 
He  loved  his  native  land. 

So  let  the  mourning  bells  be  rung. 
The  banner  droop  its  fold  half-way. 

And  let  the  public,  pen  and  tongue. 
Their  fitting  tribute  pay. 

Then  let  us  vow  above  his  bier 
To  set  our  feet  on  party  lies. 
And  wound  no  more  a  living  ear 
With  words  that  Death  denies. 

—John  G.    Whittier. 
■• 

A  Broken  Sword. 

The  shopman  shambled  from  the  doorway  out 

And  reached  it  down — 
Snapped  in  the  blade!     'Twas  scarcely  dear,  I  doubt, 

At  half-a-crown. 

Useless  enough !    And  yet  may  still  be  seen, 

In  letters  clear, 
Traced  on  the  steel  in  rusty  damaskeen, 
"Povr  Paruenyr." 

Whose  was  it  once? — who  manned  it  once  in  hope 

His  fate  to  gain  ? 
Who  was  it  dreamed  his  oyster-world  should  ope 

To  this — in  vain? 

Perchance  with  some  stout  Argonaut  it  sailed 

The  western  seas ; 
Perchance  but  to  some  paltry  Nym  availed 

For  toasting  cheese ! 

Or  decked  by  Beauty  on  some  morning  lawn 

With  silken  knot, 
Perchance,  ere  night,  for  Church  and  King  'twas  drawn- 

Perchance  'twas  not ! 

Who  knows — or  cares?    To-day,  "mid  foils  and  gloves 

Its  hilt  depends. 
Flanked  by  the  favors  of  forgotten  loves  — 

Remembered  friends; 

And  oft  its  legend  lends  in  hours  of  stress 

A  word  to  aid; 
Or  like  a  warning  comes  in  puffed  success — 

Its  broken  blade. 
— Austin  Dobson  in  Magazine  of  Art  for  September. 


The  Links  of  Chance. 

Holding  apoise  in  air 
My  twice-dipped  pen — for  some  tense  thread  of  thought 

Had  snapped — mine  ears  were  half  aware 
Of  passing  wheels  ;  eyes  saw,  but  mine  saw  not, 

My  sun-shot  linden.     Suddenly,  as  I  stare, 
Two  shifting  visions  grow  and  fade  unsought  : 

Noon-blaze  ;  the  broken  shade 
Of  ruins  strown.     Two  Tartar  lovers  sit : 

She  gazing  on  the  ground,  face  turned,  afraid  ; 
And  he,  at  her.     Silence  is  all  his  wit. 

She  stoops,  picks  up  a  pebble  of  green  jade 
To  toss  ;  they  watch  its  flight,  unheeding  it. 

Ages  have  rolled  away  ; 
And  round  the  stone,  by  chance,  if  chance  there  be, 

Sparse  soil  has  caught;  a  seed,  wind-lodged  one  day, 
Grown  grass ;  shrubs  sprung  ;  at  last  a  tufted  tree  : 

Lo!  over  its  snake  root  yon  conquering  Bey 
Trips  backward,  fighting — and  half  Asia  free  ! 

—  Andrew  Hedbrooke  in  September  Atlant 


A  work  on  the  French  postal  service  just  published  in 
Paris  gives  some  curious  details  of  the  sinister  institution 
known  as  "  Le  Cabinet  Noir."  Its  origin  dates  as  far  back 
as  Louis  XL,  who  instituted  it  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing the  secret  thoughts  and  doings  of  his  subjects.  Under 
Richelieu  the  art  of  the  ramollissement  des  cachets,  as  it  was 
then  styled,  was  practiced  on  a  large  scale.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  that  the  famous  Cabinet  was 
officially  created.  Special  employees  were  engaged  to  un- 
seal the  letters  at  the  post-office  and  make  known  their  con- 
tents to  the  king.  Under  Louis  XV.  the  institution  was 
further  developed.  The  highest  personages  at  Court  were 
subject  to  the  indiscretions  of  the  post.  "  It  is  of  no  use  my 
sealing  my  letters,"  wrote  the  mother  of  the  Regent;  "they 
have  fabricated  a  kind  of  composition  out  of  quicksilver  and 
other  substances  which  removes  the  wax,  and  when  the  letters 
are  opened  and  copied  they  seal  them  up  again  so  cleverly 
that  nobody  can  detect  the  trick."  It  was  by  this  means 
that  the  government  discovered  all  the  details  of  the  Cella- 
mare  conspiracy.  The  revolution  abolished  the  Cabinet  and 
enacted  severe  penalties  against  tampering  with  letters  ;  but 
the  system  was  revived  by  Napoleon  I.,  who  made  extensive 
applications  of  it.  It  continued  under  the  Restoration,  as 
the  Due  de  Broglie  shows  in  his  "Souvenirs."  During  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  III.  it  was  reorganized  on  a  more  com- 
prehensive plan,  and  the  sum  of  600,000  francs  a  year  was 
devoted  to  it  out  of  the  secret  service  grants.  Twenty-two 
employees  were  constantly  engaged  in  manipulating  the  let- 
ters. Since  the  fall  of  the  second  empire  the  Cabinet  Noir 
has  ceased  to  exist. 


"There  was  quite  a  coincidence  at  my  hou; 
"  Indeed.     What  was  it  ?"     "  Twins." — Life. 

If  you  want  to  buy  a  thermometer,  we  advise  you  to  wait 
until  next  winter.     They  will  be  lower  then. — Puck. 

Woman's  greatest  glory  is  her  hair,  and  she  should  be  very 
economical  of  it  when  she  is  cooking. — Sotnerviile  Journal. 

It's  a  terrible  shock  to  a  modest  man  at  the  seashore  to 
tell  a  girl  coming  out  of  the  water  that  she  has  dropped 
her  bathing-suit,  and  then  to  look  and  see  that  she  has  it  on. 
— Somerritle  Journal. 

"  I  say,  Jack,  have  you  heard  about  the  conflagration?" 
"  No,  what  conflagration  ?"  "  Why,  the  Faculty  have  fired 
Snodkins." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

The  difference  between  some  men  and  a  dog  is  that  they 
will  go  into  a  saloon  together  and  the  dog  will  come  out  per- 
fectly sober.—  Woodbury  (Ark.)  Vidette. 

Herr  Mohr,  a  German  musician,  has  just  located  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  great  German  does  not  wish  to  be  confused 
with  the  superlative  degree,  Herr  Most.—  The  Rambler. 

"You  had  better  look  out,"  said  the  anxious  Mrs.  Muldoon, 
who  saw  her  husband  imbibing  too  freely,  "or  you  will  fill  a 
drunkard's  grave  before  you  die."— Shoe  and  Leather  Re- 
porter. 

Mr.  Litewaite — "  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  am  rather  dull. 
I  am  always  stupid  when  I  have  a  headache."  Miss  Keene— 
"  Dear  me  !  it  must  be  dreadful  to  have  a  headache  so  much 
of  the  time." — The  Rambler. 

Cincinnati  has  discharged  two  policemen  because  they 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  position  of  juryman  is 
now  about  the  only  one  for  which  dense  ignorance  is  a  qual- 
i  fication. — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

"  How  long  has  Brown  been  married,  Charley?"  asked  a 
fellow  at  the  club.  "Didn't  know  he  was  married  at  all;  I 
don't  believe  he  is,  either."  "  Yes,  he  is;  I  noticed  him  turn 
pale  when  the  clock  struck  eleven." — Ex. 

A  man  who  committed  suicide  said  in  his  good  bye  note  : 
"  It  makes  me  laugh  to  think  I  have  a  millionaire  brother." 
It  was  a  good  joke  indeed,  but  we  suspect  that  the  million- 
aire brother  enjoyed  it  a  good  deal  more  than  he  did. — 
Judge. 

"Come,  let's  go  and  have  a  taste  of  beer,"  said  a  genial 
nickel  to  a  pensive  hop  that  was  scanning  the  latest  market 
report  to  see  what  he  was  worth.  "  No,  thank  you,"  replied 
the  hop,  with  dignity,  "  I  never  touch  beer." — Nebraska  State 
Journal. 

Overheard  in  a  street-car—"  I  tried  to  kiss  my  wife  at  the 
front  door  to-night  as  I  was  leaving  home,  and,  do  you 
know,  she  wouldn't  let  me.  She  said  she  didn't  want  the 
neighbors  to  be  taking  her  for  the  hired  girl!" — Buffalo 
Express. 

Jones — "And  you  say  your  mother-in-law  has  recently 
changed  for  the  better — become  quite  amiable."  Smith— 
"Yes.  She  reminds  me  of  a  ship  that  has  just  come  into 
port."  J. — "Indeed!  How  so?"  S. — "She  has  dropped 
her  rancor." — Ex. 

Gentleman  (outside  the  polo  grounds) — "  Sonny,  is  there  a 
game  going  on  inside?"  Small  Boy— "  Yessir."  Gentleman 
— "  Are  you  certain  ?  I  don't  hear  any  howls,  or  hoots,  or 
hisses."  Small  Boy — "  Dat's  cause  Sullivan's  empirin'  de 
game." — New  York  Sun. 

Visitor — "  Well,  Jones  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature."  Mer- 
chant— "Why,  when  was  he  hung?"  Visitor— "  Hung  ? 
What  do  you  mean  ?  He  died  a  natural  death."  Merchant 
— "  Oh,  I  supposed  that  nature  must  have  gotten  her  debt 
as  the  rest  of  us  always  did — by  execution." — Life. 

New  Cashier—"  I  should  like  to  have  an  agreement  with 
you  to  the  effect  that  I  shall  have  a  week's  notice  in  case  I 
don't  suit."  Bank  President — "  That  is  easily  fixed  if  you 
will  agree  to  give  us  a  week's  notice  before  leaving."  New 
Cashier  (thoughtfully) — "  Well,  let  it  go." — Omaha  World. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  there  is  still  another  extenuating 
circumstance  in  favor  of  my  client.  He  broke  open  a 
burglar-proof  safe,  a  masterpiece  of  German  workmanship, 
valued  by  experts  at  2,500  marks,  and  this  client  of  mine 
contented  himself  with  the  120  marks  which  he  found  inside 
and  left  the  valuable  safe  to  the  owner." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

Miss  Clara— "Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Featherljythat  Miss 
Smith,  whom  we  met  last  evening,  is  a  very  plain  person?" 
Mr.  Featherly — "Yes,  indeed;  I  think  she  is  the  homeliest 
girl  I  ever  saw,  present  company,  of  course,  always  ex — er — 
um — that  is —  Yes,  she  is  certainly  a  very  plain  person. 
Are  you  lawn-tennising  any  this  season,  Miss  Clara?"— Har- 
per's Bazar. 

First  Newspaper  Humorist  (at  dinner  party)—"  I  flatter 
myself  that  is  not  a  bad  story."  Second  Newspaper  Humor- 
ist (without  smiling) — "Yes,  it  will  do."  F.  N.  //.—"Then 
why  don't  you  laugh?  That  is  a  nice  way  to  treat  a  friend's 
joke."  S.  N.  H.  (laughing) — "  Oh,  I  didn't  know  that  this 
was  a  social  matter.  I  thought  you  wanted  my  professional 
opinion.     Pray  pardon  me." — Ex. 

Lawyer  (to  timid  young  woman) — "Have  you  ever  ap- 
peared as  witness  in  a  suit  before  ?"  Young  /fiwtf// (blush- 
ing)— "  Y-yes  sir,  of  course."  Lawyer — "  Please  state  to  the 
jury  just  what  suit  it  was."  Young  Woman  (with  more  con- 
fidence)— "  It  was  a  nun's  veiling,  shirred  down   the  front, 

and  trimmed  with  a  lovely  blue,  and   hat   to   match" 

Judge   (rapping   violently) — "Order   in    the   court."— New 
York  Sun. 

Young  Lady  (to  a  young  minister) — "  I  trust  that  our  leav- 
ing last  evening  during  the  sermon  did  not  annoy  you,  Mr. 
Whitechoker.  But  mamma  felt  very  ill,  and  we  thought  it 
best  to  go."  Young  Minister  (profusely) — "  You  did  quite 
right,  Miss  Smith.  I  assure  you  I  was  not  annoyed  in  the 
least."  Young  Lady — "  You  are  very  kind  to  say  so,  but  I 
suppose  you  get  used  to  that  sort  of  th — er — yes,  poor  mam- 
ma is  a  dreadJu!  sufferer  at  times."— New  York  Sun. 
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ARGON  AD  T. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  CLOCK. 


By  J.   A.  Tniesdell. 


It  was  not  until  father's  patience  had  ceased  to  be  a  polite 
virtue  that  Fred  and  I  decided  to  carry  out  our  plan. 

He  had  said  so  many  times  at  breakfast,  just  as  he  laid 
down  the  carving-knife  and  fork,  after  waiting  on  us  all  : 
"  Flora,  my  daughter,  ten  o'clock  is  late  enough  for  any  young 
man  to  stay  on  an  evening  call." 

And  Flora  had  as  often  looked  up  imploringly,  her  pretty- 
face  on  fire,  and  said  :  "  Why,  papa,  how  can  1  help  it  ? " 

To  this  defensive  inquiry  father  would  not  deign  to  reply, 
while  mother,  Aunt   Elizabeth,  and   we  boys   maintained   a 
und  silence,  each  doubtless  pondering  how  the  difficult 
question  might  be  solved. 

Roger  Pettijohn  was  a  sophomore  in  the  college  town  in 
which  we  lived.  He  "led  his  class,"  was  the  son  of  his 
father,  |udge  Pettijohn,  and  a  general  favorite  with  the  young 
people.  Fred  and  I  rather  liked  him ;  his  boats  were  always 
,ii  our  service,  and  it  was  one  of  our  choicest  pleasures  to 
spend  an  hour  in  the  study  which  he  had  fitted  up  in  one  of 
the  college  dormitories,  to  "  be  with  the  boys."  There  was 
n. i  end  <if  curious  things  ther»,  for  Roger  was  not  a  mere 
.,  but  an  enthusiastic  student  of  nature,  and  a  famous 
good  pitcher  in  the  college  nine.  Besides  a  well-stocked 
aquarium  and  a  large  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  his  room 
was  decked  out  with  fencing-foils,  patent  oars,  boxing-gloves, 
a  fine  pair  ol  antlers  sent  him  from  Texas,  and  a  good  many 
things  that  would  interest  boys. 

liut  the  one  drawback  to  our  enjoyment  of  Roger  Petti- 
john  was  that  he  came  to  see  our  sister  Flora  not  less  than 
three  evenings  in  a  week,  and  the  town  clock  usually 
struck  eleven  as  he  went  whistling  homeward.  Not  that  we 
boys  or  the  household  were  at  all  put  out  by  his  long  calls. 
We  never  heard  anything  from  the  parlor,  save  the  subdued 
murmur  of  talking  or  reading,  and  now  and  then  the  melodi- 
ous tones  of  piano  or  flute.  But  it  was  one  of  our  little  do- 
mestic secrets  that  Flora  was  working  for  the  valedictory  in 
her  class  at  the  Academy,  and  we  all  knew  she  could  take  it 
if  she  could  get  time  to  study  at  home.  But,  with  all  the 
numberless  housekeeping  duties  which  she  took  upon  her- 
self, there  was  often  not  much  of  a  study  hour  left  her.  So 
Roger  Peliijohn's  calls,  enjoyable  as  they  might  be,  were  not 
so  cordially  thought  of  or  mentioned  in  the  family  circle  as 
they  would  have  been  had  they  been  fewer  or  shorter. 

All  this  accounts  for  the  plan  which  Fred  and  I  determined 
to  carry  out. 

We  said  that  Mr.  Roger  Pettijohn  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  flight  of  time,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 

It  was  several  days  before  we  hit  upon  a  scheme  that 
suited  us.  Any  number  of  rude  jokes  that  might  easily  be 
worked  out  came  into  our  minds  ;  but  we  were  not  sure  we 
should  enjoy  rude  jokes  ourselves. 

One  day  at  school  Fred  looked  up  from  his  algebra  with  a 
peculiar  grin.  In  a  few  minutes  1  saw-  a  note  working  its 
way  from  desk  to  desk  toward  me.  At  last  it  came,  and  I 
eagerly  opened  it  almost  in  plain  sight  of  the  Argus-eyed 
Mr.  Winter,  who,  we  thought,  spent  more  of  his  time  in  pro- 
hibiting "evil  communications,"  than  in  explaining  equations 
and  construing  our  difficult  Latin  sentences. 

Fred's  note  was  as  follows  : 

"  I've  got  it !  You  know  the  old  clock  ?  Well,  I'll  make  it  strike  P. 
so  hard  he'll  understand.     Don't  forget  it.     More  later." 

1  hardly  understood ;  but  I  gave  my  assent  without  hesi- 
tation to  Fred's  plan,  whatever  it  might  be  ;  for  he  had  what 
we  boys  call  "  a  long  head  and  a  sate  heel." 

Among  the  treasures  in  our  workshop  was  a  worn-out 
clock.  The  old  time-piece  had  come  down  from  another 
generation,  and  had  been  in  its  day  quite  valuable ;  but  in 
the  days  when  Roger  Pettijohn  came  to  see  our  sister  Flora, 
an  old-fashioned,  tall  clock  was  not  so  highly  prized  as  now. 
Bric-a-brac  hunting  was  an  unknown  mania,  and  a  clock  that 
would  not  tell  the  time  of  day,  no  matter  how  ancient  and 
honorable  its  history,  was  well  out  of  the  way  in  a  boy's 
workshop. 

This  old  clock  Fred  and  I  had  taken  to  pieces  and  put  to- 
gether again  times  without  number,  in  the  hope  of  making  it 
keep  time  so  that  we  could  put  it  in  our  room.  Sometimes 
it  would  go  nicely  for  several  hours,  and  then  some  unlucky 
pinion  would  slip  its  place,  the  pendulum  would  slowly  come 
to  a  standstill,  and  the  piteous,  patient-looking  old  face  would 
stare  at  us  as  if  in  blank  disappointment  at  being  left  behind 
in  the  march  of  time.  But,  worn  out  and  useless  as  it  was 
as  a  time-keeper,  it  could  strike  as  loudly  and  boldly  as  in 
its  younger  days ;  and  we  had  no  small  amount  of  fun  in 
turning  the  wheels  so  as  to  hear  its  silvery  ring  and  asthmatic 
wheeze. 

After  school  we  discussed  Fred's  plan  thoroughly  and  en- 
thusiastically. It  is  doubtful  if  we  enjoyed  its  fruition  more 
than  we  -lid  talking  it  over,  and  eagerly  adding  suggestion 
after  suggestion  until  it  was,  in  our  estimation,  perfect. 

"The  plan  is  just  this,  Jamie,"  said  Fred.  "Take  the 
works  out  of  the  case,  fasten  them  in  the  fireplace,  put  a  long, 
stout  string  on  in  place  of  the  striking-weight  cord,  wind  the 
reel  on  the  striking  side  as  full  as  we  can,  then  pass  the  line 
up  over  a  pulley  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and  put  on  the 
weight.  The  old  thing  will  strike  as  long  as  it  takes  the 
weight  to  run  down." 

It  took  some  time  to  get  everything  ready.  No  spy  was 
ever  more  secret  or  cautious  in  his  movements  than  we.  We 
never  talked  of  our  plans  where  any  one  could  hear.  In  the 
workshop,  with  doors  shut  and  locked,  or  at  sundown,  driv- 
ing home  the  cows  from  the  pasture  lot,  or  at  night,  buried 
in  the  bed-clothes,  we  discussed  it. 

The  preparations,  too,  had  to  be  made  in  the  night.  We 
nearly  broke  our  necks  climbing  out  on  the  roof  night  after 
night  to  arrange  our  "crack  o'  doom,"  as  Fred  called  it. 
mg  the  works  of  the  clock  in  the  parlor  fireplace  required 
all  our  skill  in  amateur  burglary.  But  we  managed  to  ac- 
plish  the  task,  although  1  was  shut  up  behind  the  fire- 
board  half  the  night,  and  Fred  sprained  his  ankle,  jumping 
out  of  the  window  when  mother  came  into  the  room  after  a 
book. 

At  last  all  was  ready.     By  means  of  a  string  which  one  of 
-mid  pull  from  the  kitchen  (where  a  l.i.  idi     wa    to  furnish 
a  safe  retreat  to  terra  Jtrrua),  a  shingle,  holding  the   weight 


at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  would  be  jerked  out ;  and  as  the 
weight  began  to  fall  the  clock  would  begin  to  strike. 

The  next  thing  was  to  get  the  opportunity  to    put  our  j 
scheme  in  operation.     Strangely,  Mr.  Pettijohn's  skillful  feat 
of  pulling  our  door-bell  just  so  as  to  cause  the  bell  to  ring 
out  three  distinct  taps  and  no  more,  was  not  performed  for  a 
full  week.     Fred  and  I  were  in  mortal  dread  every  day  that  j 
our  preparations  would  be  discovered.     Any  day  father  might  j 
take  a  notion  to  clean  out  the  parlor  fireplace  and  the  chim-  | 
ney.     Fortunately  he  did  not,  and  Mr.  Roger's  peculiar  ring 
at  the  door-bell  at  last  pealed  on  ears  that  were  most  intently 
listening  for  that  welcome  sound. 

We  boys  slipped  out  of  the  kitchen,  where  we  had  been 
engaged  in  a  fierce  debate  with  Aunt  Elizabeth  on  a  propo- 
sition to  keep  our  pet  chickens  in  the  cellar  next  winter  in- 
stead of  in  the  barn.  Our  first  impulse  was  to  plant  our- 
selves in  position  on  the  roof  of  the  kitchen  ready  to  pull  the 
string.  On  second  thought  we  reflected  that  our  intended 
victim  would  probably  spend  the  evening,  and  we  concluded 
to  make  the  best  of  our  situation  by  waiting  until  we  thought 
he  ought  to  be  getting  ready  to  depart.  The  better  to  ward 
off  suspicion  we  spent  the  evening  several  blocks  away,  with 
some  of  our  boy  friends. 

As  we  approached  the  house,  a  little  before  ten  o'clock,  we 
saw  the  light  streaming  from  the  parlor  window,  and  knew 
our  prey  was  still  there. 

I  took  my  place  at  the  string,  trembling  with  expectation 
of  the  critical  moment  when  Fred,  who  had  stationed  him- 
self in  the  lilac  bushes  under  the  south  window  of  the  par- 
lor, should  give  me  the  signal  by  throwing  a  pebble  on  the 
kitchen  roof. 

Time,  always  slow  when  waited,  was  never  so  slow,  it 
seemed,  as  during  the  full  hour  I  waited  for  the  thud  of  that 
pebble  on  the  roof.  The  night  train  came  thundering  up  the 
valley  while  I  sat  there,  and  I  counted  echo  after  echo  of 
the  shrill  whistle  of  its  locomotive,  and  traced  its  snake-like 
line  of  light  until  it  wound  around  a  distant  hill  and  w-as  out 
of  sight.  How  the  dogs  barked  that  night  !  I  busied  my- 
self in  distinguishing  the  score  or  more  of  canine  voices 
whose  nightly  bayings  were  familiar  in  our  neighborhood. 
Now  and  then  old  Boze,  our  family  horse,  would  shake  him 
self  in  his  stall  and  munch  his  provender  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  cease  to  make  a  living  sound.  A  long  story 
could  be  told  of  the  pictures  that  were  called  before  my  mind 
by  the  noises  I  heard  in  that  single  hour. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  mental  pictures, 
Fred's  pebble  fell,  striking  me  so  that  I  pulled  the  string 
without  a  thought  of  what  I  was  doing. 

Hurrying  down  the  ladder,  I  found  Fred  in  the  lilacs. 
The  old  clock  was  striking   with  a  nervous  staccato  that 
fairly  made  us  dance  for  joy.     It  had  then  struck  up  to  eleven. 
Fred  had  given  the  signal  just  as  the  sitting-room  clock  be- 
gan to  strike. 

Flora  and  her  caller  were  engaged  in  a  duet,  she  at  the 
piano  and  he  with  his  flute.  As  long  as  the  music  lasted  we 
hardly  expected  they  would  be  disturbed  by  the  clock. 

For  several  minutes  piano,  flute,  and  clock  kept  up  the  pe- 
culiar trio,  we  boys  enjoying  it  with  gigantic  grins  and  fre- 
quent chuckles.  Through  a  fold  of  the  window-curtain  we 
could  see  the  faces  of  our  victims. 

"Ha!"  whispered  Fred,  "  Flo  hears  it !  See!  She  thinks 
something's  wrong  with  the  music." 

The  players  kept  on  a  few  minutes  longer,  when  suddenly 
Flora  stopped.  The  flute  and  the  clock  now  had  it  alone  for 
a  moment,  and  then  the  sound  of  the  former  ceased,  and  the 
clock  was  left  master  of  the  situation. 

We  were  where  we  could  see  Roger's  face  plainly.  The 
puzzled  expression  that  passed  over  it  and  lingered  a  mo- 
ment was  indescribable.  Flora  had  not  moved  from  her 
place,  and  sat,  with  one  hand  uplifted  from  the  piano  keys, 
listening  intently  and  wonderingly  to  the  measured  striking, 
which  now  seemed  louder  than  ever.  Then  we  saw  Roger's 
lips  move,  and  Flora  turned  blushing  and  said  something 
which,  of  course,  we  could  not  hear.  Whatever  it  was,  they 
did  not  seem  to  understand  each  other  any  better  than  we 
did. 

All  of  a  sudden  both  faces  turned  toward  the  sitting-room 
door.  Father  was  coming  !  In  a  moment  he  was  in  the 
room,  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  holding  a  lamp,  as  if  he 
had  been  searching  the  house  over  for  the  cause  of  this  un- 
seemly disturbance.  What  he  said  we  did  not  hear.  It 
must  have  been  something  severe ;  for  Flora  blushed  redder 
than  ever,  and  a  desperate  gleam  came  into  Roger's  eyes. 

Fred  and  I  began  to  realize  that  we  were  in  something  of 
a  scrape.  But  we  were  bound  to  enjoy  it  while  we  could,  and 
we  managed  with  a  sharpened  stick  to  pry  up  the  window  so 
we  could  hear  what  was  going  on. 

"What  on  earth  does  this  mean,  Flora?"  shouted  father. 
Poor  Flora  had  buried  her  blushes  in  her  hands,  and  gave 
no  answer. 

Father  looked  from  Flora  to  Roger  and  back  to  Flora 
again,  and  said,  louder  than  before  : 

"  I  want  an  answer;  what  does  this  all  mean  ?" 
"Oh,  father!"  cried   Flora,  "  I  don't   really  know,  unless 
the  sitting-room  clock  is  bewitched." 

"  I  have  stopped  every  clock  in  the  house,"  replied  father, 
in  stentorian  tones. 

Roger's  face  turned  white  and  red  by  turns  :  but  he  did 
not  attempt  to  say  anything.     Father  turned  to  him  : 

"  Mr.  Peitijohn,  can  you  tell  me  what  this  unearthly  din  in 
my  house  at  nearly  midnight  means?" 

Roger  had  disjointed  his  flute,  and  laid  each  bright  silver 
section  carefully  in  its  place  in  the  ebony  box  which  he  had 
himself  made  for  it.  As  father  finished  his  question,  Roger 
snapped  down  the  cover  of  the  box,  and  retorted,  stiffly  : 

"  If  you  allude  to  the  duet  which  Miss  Flora  and  1  have 
been  practicing,  I  must  at  least  thank  you  for  as  much  of 
your  compliment  as  includes  myself  If  you  allude  to  the 
misfortune  which  seems  to  have  overtaken  your  clock,  excuse 
me  if  I  tell  you  that  you  or  some  of  your  household  know 
more  about  that  than  I  do.  I  wish  you  a  very  good  evening, 
Mr.  Shaw.     ( iood  evening,  Miss  Shaw." 

And  the  wrathful  Mr.  Pettijohn  turned  on  his  heel,  and  a 
moment  later  the  front  door  shut  behind  him  with  no  uncer- 
tain sound 

'"Miss  Shaw'!"  I  whisperedto  Fred.  "That's  nuirder- 
derous  !  He's  fearful  mad,  or  he  never  would  say  'Miss 
Shaw '  I " 

Rogei  did  not  whistle  as  he  walked  briskly  down  the  gravel 


path.     We  could  just  see  his  form  as  he  passed  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

When  we  looked  again  into  the  parlor,  Aunt  Elizabeth^ 
prim  and  straight,  in  her  morning  wrapper,  candle  in  hand, 
and  her  eyes  snapping  and  gleaming  like  a  cat's  back  in  the 
dark,  stood  between  father  and  Flora,  looking  inquiringly 
from  one  to  the  other.  Mother  had  also  come  into  the  room, 
her  face  the  picture  of  bewilderment  and  despair. 

We  thought  it  was  time  to  draw  the  curtain  on  our  joke. 
We  carefully  lowered  the  window,  and,  taking  a  last  look  at 
the  distressful  tableau,  hurried  into  the  kitchen^twitched  off 
our  boots,  and  hastened  up  stairs.  In  a  minute  we  wen 
well  abed.  The  clock  was  still  striking  as  we  dropped  off  ti 
sleep. 

Our  experiences  next  morning  do  not  need  to  be  described. 
We  were  found  out,  of  course.  Flora  wore  an  injured  air  for 
a  week.  Father  was  stern,  but  we  half  suspected  that  he 
inwardly  approved  our  course.  Roger  Pettijohn's  ring  did 
not  disturb  our  door-bell  for  months. 

When  it  was  certain  that  Flora  had  vanquished  all  com 
petitors  for  the  head  of  her  class,  Fred  and  1  managed  to  let 
him  know  how  "  misfortune"  came  upon  our  clock.  We  put 
the  w-orks  back  into  the  case,  and  with  proper  ceremony 
made  him  a  present  of  it,  and  it  was  given  an  honored  place 
in  his  room.  When  at  the  academy  commencement  Flora 
bore  off  the  valedictory,  her  largest  bouquet  had  Roger's  card 
neatly  attached  with  a  blue  ribbon. 

The  funniest  part  of  the  affair  was  that  when  the  clock  be 
gan  to  strike  on  that  memorable  evening,  Aunt  Elizabeth 
began  counting  the  strokes,  according  to  her  invariable  habit, 
and,  although  she  went  down  into  the  parlor  and  returned  to 
her  room  after  half  an  hour,  she  averred  that  she  had  counted 
every  stroke,  and  that  the  clock  struck  exactly  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  times.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-six 
o'clock  became  a  family  by-word. 


= 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


A  Mr.  Howland,  of  Chicago,  imparts  a  pleasing  variety  to 
Saratoga  life  this  season  by  driving  a  four- in  hand  team  of  I 
mules. 

Mr.  Jay  Gould  was  met  at  Mount  Desert,  the  other  day, 
by  an  old  farmer,  who  exclaimed  :  '"  Why,  you  don't  look  as 
though  you  were  worth  one  thousand  dollars  !  " 

A  young  lady  who  shook  hands  with  the  President  at  a  re- 
cent reception,  held  up  her  glove  as  she  left  the  White  House, 
and  said :  "  I  am  going  to  have  it  stuffed."  The  President 
remarked  "to  a  visitor  at  one  of  his  receptions  the  other  day: 
"  It  is  very  warm  to-day,"  and  a  boy  in  the  crowd  rang  a 
chestnut  bell. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Custer  Calhoun,  the  widow  of  Captain  Cal- 
houn, of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  who  was  killed  at  the  Custer 
massacre,  in  1876,  and  sister  of  General  George  A.Custer 
and  Captain  Custer,  who  also  lost  their  lives  on  the  Little 
Big  Horn  River,  is  giving  readings  at  the  summer  resorts  in 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

The  richest  unmarried  girl  in  Philadelphia  is  Miss  Helen 
M.  Serrill.  She  is  a  young  woman  and  very  attractive!  Her 
father  recently  died  in  New  Orleans,  leaving  ten  millions  of 
dollars  to  his  two  daughters,  share  and  share  alike.  Her 
sister  lives  in  Chicago,  and  is  married.  Miss  Serrill's  home 
is  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Harper. 

At  the  Ocean  House,  Swampscott,  one  recent  evening, 
Misses  Josie  Cleveland  and  Julia  Kittredge,  becoming  indig- 
nant at  the  laziness  or  indifference  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
got  up  a  german  composed  of  thirty  young  ladies  alone,  and 
at  its  conclusion,  the  young  men  who  were  sitting  about  the 
hall,  silent  spectators,  were  invited  to  a  supper. 

Nathan  B.  Moore,  of  Bingham,  is  the  veteran  among 
Maine  moose-hunters.  He  has  killed  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five moose,  and  is  anxious  to  bring  the  record  up  to  an 
even  three  hundred ;  but  as  the  game  laws  allow  only  one 
moose  a  year  to  each  hunter,  he  will  hardly  accomplish  it. 
He  is  sixty-eight  years  old,  and  thinks  nothing  of  taking  a 
twenty-mile  tramp  through  the  woods  any  day. 

It  will  be  news  to  many  that  the  Pope  aspires  to  be  a 
printer  and  publisher.  For  a  long  time  his  holiness  has  been 
engaged  in  bringing  out  religious  works,  and  the  business 
has  grown  to  such  dimensions  that  larger  premises  have  be- 
come a  necessity.  His  holiness  therefore  purchased  the 
Palace  Mignanelli  for  something  like  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  is  fitting  it  up  as  a  printing  and  publishing  office. 

Captain  George  N.  Stone,  who  sold  the  queen  of  the  turf, 
Maud  S.,  named  after  his  daughter,  to  William  H.  Vander- 
bilt,  tells  how  he  happened  to  get  her.  He  is  a  resident  of 
Cincinnati,  interested  in  the  turf,  and  was,  some  years  ago, 
president  of  the  Chester  Park  Driving  Association.  He  met 
two  of  his  friends  one  day,  and  said  he  was  going  down  to 
the  blue  grass  region,  and  would  get  each  of  them  a  filly. 
Hedid  so.  When  he  had  brought  them  home  and  put  them 
m  his  stable  one  of  his  friends  went  there  and  took  his  choice. 
The  other  friend,  being  out  of  town,  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
filly  that  had  been  left,  declaring  her  a  poor  beast.  This  ir- 
riiated  Mr.  Stone,  and  he  bought  the  horse  for  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  He  drove  her  out  to  the  park  to  see  what 
she  could  do,  and  discovered  to  his  surprise  she  was  a  nat- 
ural trotter,  doing  a  mile  the  first  day  in  three  minutes.  She 
improved  rapidly;  he  became  exceedingly  proud  of  her, 
christened  her,  and,  after  she  had  won  several  races,  sold  her 
to  Mr.  Vanderbilt  for  twenty  one  thousand  dollars.  After- 
ward he  tried  in  vain  to  buy  her  back,  thinking  that  the  mill- 
ionaire did  not  know  how  to  handle  the  magnificent  mare. 
Since  she  passed  into  Robert  Bonner's  possession  he  knows 
she  can  not  be  got,  though  he  is  doubtful  of  Bonner's  under- 
standing her  full  powers.  Mr.  Stone  is  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  one  of  its  prosperous  citizens.  He  is  a  native  of 
.Stark,  New  Hampshire,  and  forty-seven  years  old;  was  once 
an  office-boy  in  Ben  Butler's  office  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts  ; 
went  into  the  war  as  second  lieutenant  of  a  Rhode  Island 
regiment  and  came  out  captain.  His  parting  with  Maud  S. 
is,  he  says,  the  greatest  mistake  of  his  life,  and  one  that  he 
hourly  regrets. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Some  peculiar  phases  of  amateur  photography  are  thus 
iditorially  discussed  by  the  Boston  Courier :  "  It  has  become 
high  time  that  a  protest  were  entered  in  regard  to  the  abuse 
of  confidence  in  amateur  photography.  Society  girls  allow 
themselves  to  be  taken  in  attitudes  which  are  far  more  care- 
less and  familiar  than  they  would  think  of  assuming  before 
the  camera  of  the  professional  photographer  ;  and  they  seem 
entirely  to  forget  that  the  picture  is  quite  as  enduring  when 
taken  by  the  one  as  by  the  other.  There  are  floating  about 
in  the  hands  of  all  society  young  men  pictures  in  which 
young  ladies  of  the  most  faultless  propriety  are  represented 
in  a  way  which  would  give  to  strangers  the  impression  that 
they  were  decidedly  fast.  Once  a  negative  is  secured,  the 
amateur  photographer,  if  a  man,  is  usually  open  to  the  per- 
suasions of  his  friends  for  copies  of  any  of  his  work  that 
pleases  them,  while  young  lady  artists  are,  if  anything,  a 
great  deal  worse  in  the  freedom  with  which  they  scatter  their 
plates  about.  We  saw,  the  other  day,  a  photograph  repre- 
senting a  young  lady  we  know  to  be  not  only  refined  and 
modest,  but  of  rather  unusual  strictness  in  matters  of  pro- 
priety, representing  her  sitting  on  a  fence,  a  man's  hat  tilted 
over  one  eye,  and  a  man's  arm  about  her  waist  to  enable  her 
to  maintain  her  rather  ticklish  position.  It  was  some  foolish 
caprice  of  a  moment  of  excitement  and  fun,  of  which  she 
could  not  have  realized  either  the  folly  or  the  fact  that  a  pho- 
tograph meant  a  permanent  record  of  the  undignified  whim; 
yet  here  was  the  picture  exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  and  that, 
too,  on  the  mantel  of  a  bachelor  who  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  girl,  although  he  knew  her  by  reputation. 
He  meant  no  harm  to  the  young  lady,  and  very  likely  might 
have  argued  that  if  a  girl  was  willing  to  sit  before  the  camera 
in  that  style,  she  could  hardly  consistently  object  to  having 
her  photograph  displayed  along  with  the  row  of  actresses 
and  ballet-girls  adorning  the  young  man's  pipe-laden  shelf. 
Young  ladies  will  do  well  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the 
cameras  of  their  acquaintances,  since  there  is  certainly  no 
other  means  of  safety  so  complete  as  not  to  have  one's  pict- 
ure taken  unless  in  a  way  that  may  be  shown  to  all  the  world 
without  causing  the  sitters  vexation." 


At  Newport,  a  fortnight  ago,  an  arrest  was  made  for 
"reveling"  that  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  excitement  and  no 
small  amount  of  indignation.  Frederick  Ashenden,  the 
well-known  proprietor  of  the  Horse  Exchange,  in  New 
York,  was  the  victim.  He  has  large  stables  at  Newport  and 
has  daily  dealings  with  cottagers,  with  whom  he  is  univer- 
sally popular.  It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  his  four-in- 
hand  was  hired  by  a  party  of  young  cottagers,  who  desired 
to  take  a  ride  around  the  Ocean  drive,  which  covered  nearly 
ten  miles.  An  experienced  driver  was  put  in  charge  of 
them,  and  a  start  was  made  about  eleven  o'clock.  While  on  the 
way  around  the  postilion's  horn  was  sounded  frequently. 
Returning  to  town  and  proceeding  through  the  streets,  the 
horn  was  again  sounded,  as  it  had  been  thousands  of  times 
before.  No  attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  this  inno- 
cent pleasure,  but  on  the  following  morning  Mr.  Ashenden 
was  astonished  by  having  a  warrant  served  upon  him  charg- 
ing him  with  "reveling  in  the  night-time." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Art  Age  writes  :  Our  fellow-trav- 
elers were  all  cf  the  opulent  class,  going  to  amuse  themselves 
at  seaside  resorts,  and  we  sat  in  a  drawing-room  car.  A 
young  lady,  perfect  in  dress  and  dainty  of  figure,  exactly  one 
of  the  stylish  creatures  pointed  out  by  Americans  with  pride 
upon  Regent  Street  and  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  as  one  of 
their  compatriots,  made  a  remark  audible  to  all  in  her 
neighborhood.  She  was  perhaps  a  graduate  of  Vassar,  cer- 
tainly of  some  first-class  finishing  school,  who  had  probably 
made  the  grand  tour ;  for  her  gibcier  was  embroidered 
"  Nice  "  and  her  novel  was  by  Octave  Feuillet.  "  I  just 
lay  back  and  yelled!"  remarked  this  Daisy  Miller.  Only 
that  very  morning  we  stood  upon  the  veranda  of  a  mountain 
hotel.  Two  elegant  matrons  chatted  together.  Remarked 
one  :  "  I've  just  left  the  child  with  nurse,  yelling  and  howl- 
ing like  all  possessed  ! "  Remarked  Johannes  Taurus  : 
"This  habit  of  yelling  and  howling  seems  a  very  common 
practice  among  American  ladies  and  children.  Can  it  be 
the  war-whoop  of  your  aboriginal  predecessors  upon  your 
native  soil  handed  down  as  an  American  ear-mark?  I  was 
once  a  guest  at  an  elegant  soirde  in  an  Illinois  town  of  ten 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  house  was  sumptuous,  so  was 
the  hostess,  so  the  guests.  At  supper  the  charming  daughter 
of  the  house  remarked  to  me:  'Mr.  Taurus,  if  you  don't 
see  what  you  want,  just  yell  for  it!'  Then  there  was  that 
pretty  Philadelphia  bride  who  told  us  how  horribly  embar- 
rassed she  felt  in  going  into  church  to  be  married,  two  weeks 
before.  'I  told  Ned  I  knew  I  could  not  do  it,'  she  prattled  ; 
'I  knew  that  when  the  clergyman  came  to  the  word  'obey' 
I  should  roar  right  out,  and  if  I  didn't  roar  I  should  squall!' 
1  Did  you  roar,  or  did  you  squall  ?'  asked  Johannes. 
'  Neither,'  answered  the  lovely  girl.  '  I  waited  until  we  re- 
turned to  the  carriage,  and  then  I  just  howled !'" 


Royalty  does  not  travel  in  half  the  splendor  that  accom- 
panies Mrs.  Pullman,  the  wife  of  the  palace-car  inventor, 
when  she  elects  to  move  from  one  place  to  another.  It  takes 
a  good  many  cars,  too,  to  carry  all  her  impedimenta — four 
children,  twelve  servants,  five  horses,  and  three  vehicles — 
not  to  speak  of  trunks  and  various  sorts  of  baggage.  There 
is  a  stable  car  with  six  stalls  and  room  for  the  carriages,  be- 
sides berths,  locks,  and  sitting-room  for  the  grooms  and  hos- 
tlers. This  moving  stable  is  as  elegant  as  the  most  extrava- 
gant of  stationary  ones  built  for  racing  favorites,  and  is  a 
model  of  convenience  and  square  comfort.  There  are  com- 
partments for  feed  and  hay,  and  everything  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  these  pampered  animals  and  their  attendants. 
The  car  in  which  the  family  travel  is  as  luxurious  as  their  own 
home  in  Chicago.  Turkish  divans  surround  the  drawing- 
room,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  car,  while  easy-chairs  and 
little  tables  are  scattered  about.  There  is  a  magnificent 
cabinet  organ  at  one  end  and  a  low  book-case  at  the  other; 
papers  and  magazines  are  scattered  about,  big  bowls  of  roses 
stand  on  brackets,  and,  except  that  they  are  moving,  they 
would  never  realize  that  they  were  out  of  their  own  parlors. 
The  dining-room  car  has  little  cabinets  with  glass  doors, 


through  which  are  seen  silver,  crystal,  and  costly  china,  and 
the  kitchen  attached  is  no  less  perfectly  appointed.  They 
sit  in  arm-chairs  at  a  table  set  in  the  middle  of  the  car  and 
glance  out  through  plate-glass  windows  shaded  with  silk  and 
lace  at  the  moving  panorama  of  landscape.  The  sleeping- 
car  is  not  less  perfect  in  all  its  devices  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience, and  the  dressing-rooms  are  hardly  equaled  in  any 
modern  house  for  all  that  can  make  the  toilet  a  pleasure. 
When  Mrs.  Pullman  takes  her  walks  abroad  to  Eastern 
watering  places,  she  simply  steps  from  a  house  set  on  a  cel- 
lar to  one  set  on  rails,  and  the  only  change  is  that  one  stays 
in  Chicago  and  one  goes  to  Saratoga. 

Mrs.  John  Sherwood,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  social  lead- 
ers of  the  metropolis,  wrote  to  the  Boston  Traveler  a  letter 
on  the  position  of  the  American  woman  in  London.  Mrs. 
Sherwood  opens  her  letter  by  saying  :  "  I  have  been  asked 
by  many  Americans  to  define,  if  I  can,  why  some  American 
women  succeed  in  England  and  some  do  not  ;  what  is  the 
amulet  some  wear  on  their  breasts,  what  '  Open,  sesame,' 
they  use,  what  criterion  decides  whether  or  not  the  charmed 
portals  fly  open  or  remain  shut ;  also,  why  a  second-class 
milliner  from  a  third-rate  town  enters  the  charmed  circle  of 
the  '  Prince  of  Wales's  set,'  ruling  it,  perhaps,  and  why  again 
the  most  carefully  introduced  daughter  of  a  New  York  old 
family  will  fall  as  a  dead  weight  on  English  society,  and  who, 
although  doors  are  opened  to  her,  finds  herself  jostled  and 
pushed  out  by  the  second-class  miliner.  This  is  a  great 
problem  in  social  ethics.  Then,  again,  I  have  been  asked 
why  a  woman  of  first-rate  intelligence  and  good  social  posi- 
tion, from  perhaps  one  of  our  best  cities,  goes  abroad  and 
receives  no  especial  promotion,  while  another,  certainly  not 
her  superior,  enters  the  envied  portals,  and  receives  far  more 
recognition  for  her  talents  than  her  less  fortunate  friend,  or 
than  she  would  receive  at  home.  Again  I  am  asked  why  do 
some  rich  women  succeed,  and  why  do  some  other  rich 
women  fail?  If  the  golden  key  can  unlock  exclusive  doors, 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past  summer  for  some,  why  does  it  not 
for  others.  One  conspicuous  example  of  failure,  and  one  of 
success,  in  this  competition,  amused  and  struck  all  foreign- 
ers in  the  season  of  18S6.  Then,  again,  the  eternal  question 
is  asked,  why  do  adventuresses  succeed?  Why  are  people 
received  in  London  society  who  would  have  no  place  in  their 
own  city  at  home  ?  "  Instancing  one  exceptional  case,  where 
an  American  woman  of  brains,  birth,  and  breeding  failed  to 
achieve  social  success,  Mrs.  Sherwood  says  :  "  I  think  in  this 
instance  the  lady  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  she 
carried  her  consequence  with  her.  Now,  no  woman  does 
that.  No  English  person  cares  whether  an  American  woman 
is  the  richest  person  in  San  Francisco,  or  the  most  fashion- 
able leader  in  Peoria,  or  the  greatest  light  in  Boston,  or  the 
queen  of  New  York — to  them  all  these  names  are  blanks. 
They  meet  an  American  woman  as  they  would  an  Austral- 
ian or  an  Italian.  The  city  of  London  is  too  cosmopolitan 
for  any  such  distinctions  to  be  of  consequence." 

Miss  Jeannette  Gilder,  of  the  Critic,  has  just  returned  from 
Europe.  She  thus  writes  to  the  Boston  Gazette:  "  I  find 
that  Americans  are  quite  the  rage  in  London,  but  I  don't 
quite  like  the  way  in  which  they  are  regarded.  They  seem 
to  fill  the  place  once  held  by  the  court  jester.  If  they  can 
amuse  the  Prince  of  Wales  he  sets  the  seal  of  his  approval 
upon  them,  and  their  social  success  is  accomplished,  from 
Mrs.  Ronalds  to  Marshall  Wilder.  Americans  who  have  no 
social  standing  at  home  can  go  to  London  and  get  the  best 
if  they  play  their  cards  properly.  Mrs.  Ronalds  is  the  'jack- 
pot ' ;  if  they  take  her  they  can  snap  their  fingers  at  more 
cautious  Americans  and  sail  triumphantly  into  'the  Prince 
of  Wales's  set.'  One  of  his  royal  highness's  greatest  pets  is 
the  son  of  a  New  York  shoemaker,  a  worthy  man,  no  doubt 
(the  father).  The  son  has  nothing  to  recommend  him  except 
his  money,  but  the  prince  finds  him  amusing." 

General  Badeau  thus  writes  to  the  New  York  Sun  on  Eng- 
lish social  usages ;  In  his  family  a  peer  is  generally  addressed 
by  the  name  of  the  peerage.  Thus,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  would 
probably  be  called  by  his  wife,  "Argyll";  and  the  eldest  son 
is  familiarly  addressed  by  the  second  title,  "  Lome."  Even 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  called  by  his  brothers  and  sisters 
"Wales."  The  youngest  children  take  the  family  name,  not 
that  of  the  peerage.  You  say  "Lord  Walter  Campbell,"  not 
"  Lord  Walter  Argyll."  A  peer  signs  with  the  name  of  his 
peerage — simply  "Argyll,"  never  adding  the  title.  His  wife 
writes  "  Mary  Argyll."  The  eldest  son  signs  "  Lome,"  not 
"John  Campbell,"  his  real  name.  Indeed,  the  eldest  son  of 
a  duke  or  earl  seldom  hears  his  Christian  name.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances  his  wife  would  write  herself  "  Louise 
Lome,"  but  being  a  princess,  she  drops  all  family  name,  and 
signs  "  Louise  P.,"  or  simply  "Louise."  The  "Honorable" 
disappears  in  conversation  altogether,  and  is  never  put  on  a 
visiting-card.  Its  principal  use  is  in  addressing  a  letter  or 
in  print.  When  Macaulay  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  he 
seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  etiquette,  for  he  put  Right 
Honorable  on  his  card,  and  was  for  nine  days  the  laughing- 
stock of  London.  It  is  well  known  that  he  dated  a  letter  to 
his  constituents  from  "  Windsor  Castle,"  because  he  hap- 
pened for  a  day  to  be  the  guest  of  the  Queen.  You  will  not 
find  these  stories  in  Trevelyan's  charming  biography  of  his 
uncle,  but  Lord  Houghton  told  them  to  me  with  infinite  glee 
while  I  was  staying  at  Fryston,  where  never  again  the  genial 
wit  and  merry  man  of  the  world  will  welcome  American,  or 
foreign,  or  native  guests  to  his  hospitable  hall  and  marvelous 
library. 

The  contrast  between  watering-place  life  in  England  and 
America  is  greater  than  is  reasonable,  considering  how  nearly 
in  most  things  we  have  conformed  our  mode  of  life  to  every- 
thing that  the  little  island  chooses  to  dictate  to  the  world  as 
being  the  correct  method  of  conducting  itself.  The  style  of 
life  at  summer  resorts  in  America  is  far  more  like  Trouville, 
Aix  les  Bains,  and  Etretat  than  like  Brighton,  Torquay,  or 
Tunbridge  Wells.  Where  the  women  do  bathe  there  is  apt 
to  be  a  little  coterie,  whose  bathing  costumes  and  subsequent 
style  of  conducting  themselves  much  resemble  the  famous 
Lady  Dolly,  whom  Ouida  fixed  as  a  type  in  "  Moths,"  and 
who,  though  after  all  she  was  an  English  woman,  took  care 
to  wear  her  tight  black-and-yellow  bathing-dress  at  French 
seashore  resorts   instead  of  those  in  her  own  country,  and 


found  it  more  convenient  to  take  her  summer  dive; ; 
respectable  distance  from  her  aristocratic  relations, 
where  the  greatest  contrast  between  English  and  Am  - 
watering-places  is  to  be  found  is  in  the  amount  of  dressing 
among  the  women.  Here  and  in  France  costumes  are  the 
principal  thought  of  females  setting  off  for  the  summer 
months,  and  as  much  money,  if  not  more,  is  spent  upon  the 
confections  stowed  in  the  great  Saratogas  that  are  dragged 
from  watering-place  to  watering-place  than  is  spent  upon 
gowns  for  the  winter  seasons.  All  the  jewels  these  walking 
milliner  shows  possess  are  kept  in  the  hotel  safes,  and  dis- 
played on  balconies  in  the  afternoons  and  duly  chronicled 
with  much  enthusiasm  by  the  newspaper  correspondents. 
Probably  because  English  women  have  country-house  visits 
in  the  autumn  to  save  their  grandeur  for,  there  is  little  of  this 
sort  of  thing  to  be  seen  at  the  British  watering-places.  Life 
is  much  simpler  and  more  healthy.  There  are  fewer  hotels 
and  more  quiet  lodgings,  and  at  the  bathing  beaches  people 
are  carried  and  dipped  from  bathing-machines,  where  coquet- 
tish costumes  are  quite  thrown  away  upon  the  ancient  portly 
female  who  does  the  dipping.  Up  in  the  hills  the  people  go 
to  live  out-of-doors  and  drink  the  waters,  and  the  dowager 
countesses,  the  Lady  Marys,  and  Lady  Mands  never  wear  so 
much  as  a  ring  or  a  jeweled  hairpin,  and  duchesses  have 
been  known  to  wear  the  same  gingham  gown  for  a  week, 
whose  whole  cost  was  about  three  dollars.  Secretly  every 
British  female  likes  to  be  dowdy,  and  at  these  places,  with 
that  fine  contempt  that  every  British  woman  feels  for  the  pub- 
lic, they  indulge  themselves  in  this  tendency  to  their  heart's 
content. 

The  wife  of  a  congressman  and  the  daughter  of  a  con- 
gressman sat  opposite  to  me  (writes  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Philadelphia  Record),  in  the  horse-car  coming 
down  from  the  capitol  after  the  adjournment  on  Thursday. 
Said  the  wife  of  a  congressman  to  the  daughter  of  a  con- 
gressman :  "  I  could  not  find  time  to  call  on  you  and  your 
mother  during  this  session,  and  I  am  going  away  to-mor- 
row. I  will  give  you  my  card  now  instead."  So  saying  she 
opened  her  manicure  bag,  drew  out  a  big  visiting  card,  and 
actually  presented  it  to  the  daughter  of  the  congressman. 
The  latter  was  too  much  surprised  to  say  anything  but 
"Thank  you."  I  don't  believe  she  ever  saw  that  picture  in 
Punch  representing  two  London  women  in  the  surf  at  Rams- 
gate.  "  I  have  been  trying  to  call  on  you,"  says  one  to  the 
other,  "ever  since  you  came  down  here,  but  I  haven't  been 
able  to  find  time.  Please  consider  this  a  call."  "  Very 
well,"  replies  the  other  quickly,  "  and  please  consider  this  a 
call  returned." 

The  autocrat  of  the  Russias  has  made  the  unpleasant  dis- 
covery that  he  is  at  present  oppressed  with  a  burden  of  forty- 
four  grand  dukes  and  duchesses,  and  is  not  unnaturally 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  an  indefinite  enlargement  of  this 
splendid  force.  So  he  has  drawn  a  line.  Henceforth  the 
imperial  family  is  to  be  divided  into  two  groups.  In  the 
first  will  be  the  sons,  daughters,  brothers,  sisters,  and  grand- 
children in  the  male  line  of  the  emperor  or  his  predecessors. 
They  are  to  be  as  glorious  in  titles  and  honors,  in  everything 
except  income,  as  before.  A  second  and  inferior,  though 
still  partially  sublime  group,  is  constituted  of  all  the  de- 
scendants of  grandchildren  in  the  male  line  of  the  present  or 
former  czars.  Each  grandson's  eldest  son  is  to  be  styled 
an  imperial  highness.  The  rest  of  these  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  imperial  blood  must  be  content  to  be  serene 
highnesses.  All  born  in  the  outer  darkness  beyond  the 
illustrious  circle  of  czars'  grandchildren  in  the  male  line  are 
not  even  to  be  styled  as  of  the  imperial  blood.  This  illus- 
tration of  titles  is  attended  by  a  substantial  retrenchment  of 
the  revenues  dispensed  to  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
and  in  future  the  czar  will  not  be  answerable  for  the  main- 
tenance of  relatives  beyond  imperial  grandsons.  An  imme- 
diate diminution  of  court  allowance  has  also  been  ordered. 
The  empress's  pin  money,  which  was  $490,000,  is  to  be 
something  under  $160,000.  The  czarowitz's  income  is  cut 
down  from  $250,000  to  half  that  amount.  His  brothers  are 
to  receive  $25,000  instead  of  $75,000.  The  dower  for 
daughters,  granddaughters,  etc.,  is  proportionately  reduced 


A  stuff"  that  may  have  cost  half  a  dozen  cents  a  yards,  well 
made  by  Worth  or  Rodrigues,  will  always  be  chic.  A  duch- 
ess who  had  been  disappointed  of  a  promised  costume  by 
her  couturicre,  went  to  a  masked  ball  one  night  as  an  EgyP* 
tienne,  in  a  garment  hurriedly  improvised  out  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  bath-towels.  To  be  sure,  the  idea  of  the  costume  was 
given  by  Grevin,  and  the  makeshift  might  have  been  regard- 
ed with  some  disfavor  had  not  its  wearer  been  beautiful  and 
a  duchess. 

In  London  as  soon  as  a  club  man  becomes  involved  in  any 
unpleasant  notoriety,  he  always  sends  in  his  resignation  to 
his  club,  as  he  knows  if  he  does  not  he  will  ultimately,  if 
found  guilty,  be  expelled.  Edmund  Yates  resigned  from  his 
clubs  before  his  conviction  and  sentence;  Stead,  the  sensa- 
tional (or  shall  we  say  reform "')  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
is  understood  to  have  done  the  same.  A  recent  letter 
from  London  intimates  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  not  having 
done  so,  will  be  publicly  expelled  should  the  case  go  against 
him,  as  it  has.  In  this  country  there  is  no  such  unwritten 
law  in  our  clubs,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  offending 
parties  generally  remain  in  the  clubs,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Union  Club,  New  York,  set  an  example  some 
years  ago  by  intimating  to  ex-Mayor  Oakey  Hall  when  he 
became  involved  in  the  ring  troubles  that  his  resignation 
would  be  acceptable.  The  banker,  James  D.  Fish,  belonged 
to  several  clubs,  but  as  soon  as  his  troubles  came  on  he  re- 
signed, alleging,  however,  impending  poverty  as  the  reason. 
The  question  is  pertinent  now  because  both  Squire  and 
Fiynn  belong  to  several  clubs,  and  the  wonder  is  what  two 
such  cheeky  men  will  do  under  the  circumstances  pending 
their  appeal  and  stay  of  proceedings  should  they  become 
convicted. 


The  wife  of  a  prominent  merchant  at  Ree  Heights,  Da- 
kota, after  a  cross-examination  by  attorneys,  as  a  witness  in 
a  suit,  became  hopelessly  insane,  and  has  been  taken  to  the 
asylum.  Her  husband  thinks  of  bringing  suit  against  the 
lawyers  for  damages. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


GOTHAM    VERSUS    BOSTON. 


■  Iris"  describes  the  Contest  between  the  Yachts. 


Just  at  present  not  to  be  fond  of  yachting  is  to  be  a  social 
cipher  :  not  to  know  anything  of  it  argues  yourself  unknown, 
ihe  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  conversation;  without  it 
society  would  droop  and  die.  The  rival  merits  of  the  four 
great  sloops  are  murmured  between  the  courses  of  Newport 
dinners,  when  the  proximity  of  beauty  seen  by  rosy  candle- 
light, and  the  triumphs  of  the  gastronomic  art,  make  the 
sourest  at  peace  with  all  mankind ;  they  are  chattered  be- 
hind fans  in  comers  of  conservatories  hitherto  sacred  to  the 
worship  of  Cupid  ;  they  are  bawled  and  bet  and  argued  over 
at  the  clubs  :  they  are  introduced  as  a  stop-gap  in  a  wilting 
tele-n-tcte:  they  are  the  subject  of  a  thousand  fights,  old 
friendships  broken,  new  ones  made.  As  the  time  for  the 
international  contest  draws  nearer,  interest  waxes  fiercer. 
Boston,  the  home  of  the  Muses,  .is  roused  from  its  refined 
calm  to  bet  and  fight  for  the  Puritan  and  curse  MacForbes 
for  his  bad  sailing.  New  York's  patriotism  asserts  itself  in 
frantic  betting  on  the  Priscilla  and  the  Atlantic,  and  bitter 
depreciation— suggesting,  alas!  that  popular  tale  of  .Esop 
of  a  certiin  fox  who  couldn't  reach  some  grapes— of  the 
King  of  Nashon's  "brick  slew."  The  ill  feeling  between  the 
rival  cities  never  showed  itself  more  plainly  than  it  does  in 
these  yachting  contests.  1  heard  a  well-known  New  York 
vachts'man  say  the  other  day:  "I  would  rather  see  the 
Galatea  carry  oflfthe  cup  than  either  of  the  Boston  sloops." 

At  the  race  for  the  Goelet  cup  last  Saturday  the  feeling 
was  hotter  than  ever.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  races 
of  the  yachting  year,  starting  from  Newport  and  taking 
in  the  trianeular  Brenton's  Reef  course.  Everybody  goes. 
Everybody  bets.  I  >n  the  steamers  which  accompanied  the 
race — the  Empire  State  from  Newport,  the  Pilgrim  from 
Boston,  and  the  Martha's  Vineyard  from  New  Bedford — the 
•  excitement  was  intense.  Stray  New  Yorkers  on  the  Pilgrim 
felt  they  carried  their  lives  in  their  hand,  and  perforce  had 
to  cheer  the  Puritan  lustily  as  she  swept  up  from  Newport. 
On  the  Empire  State  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the 
great  republic  met  together  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  fought 
cheerfully  throughout  the  day.  The  betting  was  brisk. 
Outside,  by  private  betsamongthe  men,  transacted  with  an  os- 
tentatious air  of  secrecy  in  obtrusively  dusky  corners.  French 
pools  were  organized,  in  which  the  old  and  the  young  sank 
their  dollars  with  desperate  daring.  Boxes  of  candy  and 
gloves  were  nowhere.  The  pool-sellers  were  besieged  by 
an  excited  crowd.  The  flower  of  New  York  swelldom  filled 
the  superambient  ether  with  their  cries : 

"  Five  dollars  on  Priscilla — three  on  the  Puritan.  Give 
me  ten  on  the  Mayflower.  Who's  ahead?  Give  me  eight 
more  on  the  Priscilla.  Did  you  say  Boston  was  behind  ? 
Oh,  dear — George  darling,  do  lend  me  some  money  " — then 
George  darling,  perchance  swearing  softly,  gave  up  his 
purse  and  watched  his  little  bride  squandering  his  sub- 
stance. 

The  pool-seller,  a  New  York  lawyer,  with  a  cottage  on 
Bellevue  avenue  from  which  the  Vanderbilts  might  take 
points,  and  a  wife  whose  spider  phaeton  would  have  charmed 
the  original  Tommy  Onslow,  counted  the  bets.  l  Fifty-eight 
on  the  Puritan,  fifty  on  the  Priscilla.  New  York  is  behind  ! 
Surely,"  appealing  solemnly,  to  the  surging  crowd,  "surely 
you're  not  going  to  let  New  York  be  beaten.  Gentlemen 
and  ladies,  come  in,  come  in,  we  want  more  bets  on  the 
Priscilla" 

"  I  stake  twenty  dollars  on  the  Priscilla,"  said  a  flute-like, 
feminine  voice,  and  a  hand  in  a  gray  glove  was  thrust  over 
the  shoulder  of  a  Boston  yachtsman  and  handed  a  bill  to  the 
pool-seller.  Fierce  excitement  after  this.  She  of  the  gray- 
gloved-hand  was  intrepid  ;  she  raised  the  bet  with  a  mild 
unconcern,  rather  striking  among  the  prevailing  excitement. 
She  was  a  Califbrnian,  by  the  way — a  noticeable  woman  with 
large,  tired  eyes,  and  a  haggard  face  which  might  once  have 
been  pretty.  She  has  a  husband,  either  as  rich  as  a  Vander- 
bilt  or  else  quite  poor — he  is  always  at  either  extreme — and 
some  little  girls,  who  are  always  dressed  with  quiet  good 
taste,  nice  little  thines  who  run  about  wild  all  summer  in 
cotton  frocks  and  yellow  shoes.  As  for  madame  herself,  she 
is  quite  a  grande  dame.  Her  lifeless,  refined  manner  is 
stylish  ;  she  rarelv  gives  herself  airs;  she  is  a  lady  beyond 
such  common  tricks.  When  she  soes  in  bathing  one  im- 
mediately knows  she  hails  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  she 
wears  a  jersey  bathing-suit  and  knows  how  to  swim — two 
attributes  peculiar  to  the  undiluted  Califomian. 

The  pools  closed  as  the  steamer  drew  up  beside  the  Luk- 
enbach, which,  rocking  on  the  choppv  waves,  lav  beside  the 
light-ship.  All  about,  the  bay  was  alive;  steaming  up  from 
Newport  harbor,  bowling  round  the  light-ship,  taking  a  pre- 
liminary swoop  out  toward  Cuddyhunk,  the  great  yachts 
drew  together  for  the  start.  They  were  there  by  the  hun- 
dred; they  were  omnipresent.  One's  line  of  vision  encoun- 
tered nothing  but  yachts— all  sorts  and  conditions  of  yachts, 
from  the  old  America,  with  Ben  Butler's  signal  fluttering  at 
her  peak,  to  MacForbes's  Scotch  cutter,  Bayadere,  which 
first  appeared  in  this  country  in  pieces  on  the  deck  of  the 
Brittanic.  Parting  about  among  the  schooners  and  sloops, 
like  swallows  among  flocks  of  gulls,  the  steam-yachts  flashed 
inquisitively  in  and  out.  The  little  Permclia,  shaped  like  a 
snug  and  taut  in  racing  trim,  dashed  under  our  very 
There  was  a  select  little  party  aboard.  There  was 
one  voung  lady,  charming,  of  course— what  young  lady  is 
nol  •  harming  ':  pretty,  too,  it  seemed  in  the  brief  glimpse  I 
had  of  her,  trig  and  trim  in  a  yachting  suit  of  blue  and  white 
with  a  sailor  hat  and  a  sailor  collar,  and  a  nautical  air  that 
would  do  credit  to  the  saltiest  old  sea-dog  in  the  navy.  She 
itting  in  the  stern,  under  the  fluttering  awning,  with 
three  young  men  in  striped  blazers  all  to  herself.  She  was 
having  a  lovely  time.  Papa,  lounging  in  an  Indian  chair, 
was  deep  in  the  rigging  of  the  Vision,  which  careening  under 
a  pyramid  of  canvas,  caine  plunging  down  the  bay  like  a 
high-mettled  racer  straining  to  be  off.  As  for  the  striped 
blazers,  they  buzzed  about  her  like  bees  about  a  musk  rose. 
One  of  them,  a  waistless  GrcVin  wasp,  in  yellow  and  black 
s'ripes,  fetched  the  field-glasses  and  the  charts,  and,  i 
down  on  a  heap  of  cushions  by  her  side,  showed  her  the 
race-course  on  the  chart.     That  was  the  I. .  I  ihcm 

the  two  heads  hendint:  over  the  unrolled  man,  th<-  sailor 
c->llar  and  yellow  and  hla.  k   shoulders   in  close  proximity, 


papa  napping  in  the  background,  and  the  discarded  blazers 
matching  pennies  on  the  cabin  roof. 

On  the  Lukenbach  the  judges  were  ready  for  action.  No 
peri,  charm  she  never  so  wisely,  is  let  aboard  the  Lukenbach. 
All  is  stem  reality  there.  Most  of  the  judges  stood  on  the 
upper  deck,  leaning  against  the  bottom  of  the  life-boat  mak- 
ing entries  in  their  note-books.  Under  a  gaudy  awning  in 
the  stern  a  curly-headed  waiter,  palpably  French,  even  at  a 
distance,  was  setting  a  table.  He  had  spread  the  cloth  and 
was  bringing  on  the  glass — such  lots  of  it  as  there  was — long- 
stemmed  glasses  for  sherry,  flat-bodied  glasses  for  cham- 
pagne, green  ones  for  sauterne,  little,  fat,  white  ones  for 
claret,  round  ones  for  burgundy,  and  tiny,  crystal  thimbles 
for  a  chasse-cafc.  But  all  the  wines  in  France  and  Italy — 
the  blushful  Hippocrene  itself — could  not  charm  the  judges 
at  that  point,  for  with  the  firing  of  a  gun  from  the  Lukenbach 
and  a  tolling  of  bells  from  the  lightship,  the  pride  of  the 
fleet  swept  into  view  from  Newport.  The  Puritan  and  May- 
flower took  the  lead,  the  Atlantic  and  Priscilla  followed. 
They  were  a  noble  sight  as  they  came  bowling  up  toward  the 
light-ship,  the  waves  crisply  sizzling  under  their  bows,  not  a 
crease  in  their  smooth  expanse  of  canvas,  not  a  loose  end  of 
rope  on  their  decks,  nor  a  fleck  on  their  hulls.  Stalely  and 
swift  they  showed  among  their  comrade  yachts,  careening, 
plunging,  burying  their  noses  in  the  foam,  like  young  thor- 
ougbreds  in  a  paddock  full  of  hacks.  As  they  passed  the 
judges'  boat  there  was  no  sound,  interest  was  for  the  moment 
too  intense  for  words.  One  old  sea-dog,  rough  and  weather- 
stained,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  cruises,  watching  them  keenly 
as  they  swept  by,  heeling  to  the  stronger  wind,  shaking  the 
spray  off  their  bows  and  coming  about  with  a  sudden  flash 
of  sun  on  flapping  sails,  voiced  the  thoughts  of  the  other  pas- 
sengers when  he  said :  "  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can  see  how  the 
Galatea  can  stand  a  show  with  them."  The  rest  of  the  fleet 
streamed  by  hurrying  in  their  wake.  Close  under  the  steam- 
ers' rail  the  Miranda,  a  crack  English  cutter,  and  the  Ruth, 
the  newest  sloop  in  the  Eastern  squadron,  bowled  merrily 
along  in  the  freshening  breeze.  The  Miranda's  deck,  every 
inch  of  which  was  visible  as  she  heeled  to  the  breeze,  was 
about  bare.  Her  racing-sails,  like  balls  of  cotton,  lay  piled 
up  near  the  bow ;  and  crouched  in  the  lee  of  the  cabin  roof, 
rolled  in  plaids  and  ulsters  and  shawls,  lay  two  women,  with 
the  wet  salt  breeze  tearing  at  their  wrappings  and  whisking 
the  loosened  ends  of  their  hair  across  their  faces. 

The  course  was  the  well-known  triangular  one  from  Bren- 
ton's Reef  Light-ship  to  the  Sow  and  Pigs'  Rocks,  then  across 
to  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  and  from  that  home  again  to  Bren- 
ton's Reef.  At  the  rounding  of  the  Sow  and  Pigs'  light-ship, 
the  excitement,  which  had  given  place  to  hunger  or  seasick- 
ness, roused  an  hundred-fold.  The  cry  went  over  the  boat ; 
"  The  Mayflower's  ahead."  The  steamer  hove  to  near  the 
squat,  yellow  bulk  of  the  light-ship,  the  crowd  surged  to  one 
side, climbed  on  the  railing,  stood  on  the  camp-stools, swarmed 
up  the  posts  to  the  hurricane-deck,  and  gazed  with  hungry 
eyes  as  the  four  single-stickers  drew  toward  the  Sow  and 
Pigs.  Boston  was  to  the  fore.  The  white  sloops  were  far 
ahead,  the  Mayflower  leading  by  a  good  half-mile,  heeling 
to  the  wind  till  the  end  of  her  boom  touched  the  wave  crests, 
and  we  could  see  the  pot-leading  on  her  hull.  Then  the 
peerless  Puritan  fled  by  like  a  phantom,  her  crew  huddled 
together  on  the  cabin  roof,  her  great  spinnaker  and,  balloon 
jib  lying  in  huge  snowy  piles  on  the  deck.  Away  they  bounded 
like  coursing  grayhounds,  for  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  every 
sheet  straining,  every  stitch  of  canvas  drawing.  The  Com- 
modore's steam  yacht,  the  Electra,  came  plunging  along  just 
behind  them.  All  was  quiet  on  board  the  Electra.  The 
captain  and  a  few  seamen  loitered  about,  but  the  crowd  of 
gay  people  with  whom  the  Commodore  usually  surrounds 
himself  were  absent. 

They  were  somewhere,  however.  There  were  indentations 
on  the  piles  of  silk  pillows  in  the  stern,  and  wraps  were  lying 
about.  There  was  one  long  crimson  plush  garment  hanging 
over  the  back  of  a  wicker  sofa,  and  on  one  of  the  chairs  lay 
such  a  delicious  ulster  of  apotheosized  rough,  yellow  tweed, 
with  buttons  as  big  as  salad  plates,  and  suggesting  Redfern 
even  in  one  fleeting  glimpse.  Just  as  we  passed,  the  Com- 
modore himself  appeared  from  below,  with  a  field-glass  in 
one  hand  and  a  dinner-napkin  in  the  other.  What  a  vista  of 
charming  possibilities  that  napkin  did  suggest?  One  imme- 
diately pictured  the  scene  at  that  moment  in  progress  in  the 
historic  cabin  of  the  Electra.  There  were  quanties  of  wait- 
ers, and  wines  in  Bohemian  glass,  and  a  dinner  of  numerous 
courses  served  on— well,  one  felt  doubtful  whether  to  say 
Royal  Worcester  or  Crown  Derby— with,  for  the  completion 
of  the  picture,  a  salad  set  of  onion  Dresden  and  desert-plates 
of  Sevres.  Then  there  were  the  owners  of  the  crimson- 
plush  mantle  and  the  yellow  ulster — the  latter,  of  course, 
must  have  been  dark  and  very  chic,  the  ulster  dumbly  testified 
to  that  ;  and  very  good  form  and  clever,  her  appearance  on 
the  Electra  testified  to  that.  That  she  was  handsome,  one 
must  believe,  of  course  ;  the  romantic  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion demanded  it— one  of  the  delights  of  a  mind-picture  be- 
ing that  one  can  always  have  the  women  as  good  to  look 
at  as  the  houris  of  Mohammed's  Paradise.  Is  nol  the 
fairy  princess  invariably  beautiful  ?  About  the  crimson 
plush  mantle  one  was  not  so  sure.  Any  woman,  from  an 
Albino  to  a  mulatto,  can  wear  crimson  ;  and  when  the  imag- 
ination is  absolutely  unrestricted,  the  fun  of  exercising  it  di- 
minishes to  zero. 

It  was  when  the  Hen  and  Chickens  light-ship  was  passed, 
and  the  yai  hts  entered  on    the  home-stretch,  whizzing  along 
straight  befo;     the  wind,  that  excitement  really  grew   fierce. 
New;  Yorkers  turned  wan  as  they  watched  the  black  sloops 
beating  up  toward  the   light-ship,  with   the  Sachem  and  the 
Grayling  ahead  of  them,  and  the  Boston  beauties  booming 
along  before  the  wind.     Bostonians  waxed  as  hilarious  .is  is 
admissible  with  perfect   good   breeding,  and  leaned  against 
the  rail  eyeing  with  solemn  triumph  the  stately  march  of  the 
oalward,  and  the  sudden  flash  of  billowing  can- 
thc  Puritan  swooped   round   the   Hen  and  Chickens. 
had  hardly  set  her  head   for  home,  when  suddenly,  sot 
and  snowy,  like  the  bursting  of  a  cloud  across  her  bow,  out 
swelled  her  spinnaker.     Then  came  the  balloon  jib.     There 
was  no  flapping,  no  one  moment  when  it  hung  limp  and  wrin- 
kled ;  as  it  gradually  unfurled,  it  slowly  filled  and  bellied  out 
covi  red  the  whole  bow  with  one  sheet  of  curv- 
ing whiteness.     The  Mayflower  broke  out  her  spinnaker  and 
balloon  pb  at  almost  the  same  time,  but    not  so  skillfully. 
Her  huge  jib  hung  limp  for  a  moment  before  it  caught  the 


leakage  of  wind  which   poured  out  between   her    staysail, 
jib,  and  jib  topsail.     Her  spinnaker  did   not  loom  out  from 
space  with  the  sudden,  cloud-like  puff  of  the  Puritan's,  but 4 
as    the  wind     filled    them,    every   wrinkle    was    gradually 
smoothed,  and,  with  no  hull  visible,  presenting  to  the  specta-§ 
tors  nothing  but  great  white  bosses  and  cool  blue  shadows,! 
she  bore  down   on    Brenton's  Reef,  amid   shouts  of  frenzied 
enthusiasm.     As  she  swept  between  the  Lukenbach  and  the 
light-ship  she  was  a  goodly  thing  to  see.    -Behind  her,  in  In* 
dian  file,  stretched  the  fleet,  the  Puritan   bending  under  a 
slanting  tower  of  canvas,  the  Grayling  with  every  sail  draw-f 
ing,  the  Priscilla  with  her  spinnaker  and  balloon  jib  billow- 
in-  out  on  either   side  like   giant   wings,  the  Atlantic,  twol 
great  white  dashes  against  a  lowering  sky— far  back  as  the  eyd^ 
could  reach  they  stretched,  till   they  dwindled  to  tiny  whitjj 
flecks  where  the  gray  sky  and  the  gray  sea  met.  Iris. 

New  York,  August  14,  18S6. 

OLD    FAVORITES. 

Je  Suis  Amcricain. 
He  got  to  Paris  late  at  night. 

So  tired  he  couldn't  stand, 
He'd  three  valises  by  his  side, 

A  guide-book  in  his  hand. 
He  singled  out  a  hackman  from 

The  crowd.     Said  he,   "My  man. 
Just  drive  me  to  the  best  hotel, 

Jt  suis  AnUr'wain." 

The  Jehu  drove  him  to  the  Grand 

By  course  circuitous, 
And  charged  a  price  which  was — well,  by 

No  means  gratuitous. 
The  stranger  paid  ;  then  registered, 

And  to  the  clerk  began  : 
"I  want  the  best  room  in  the  house — 

Je  suis  Amiricain." 

They  showed  him  up  to  twentv-hlank, 

Upon  the  parlor  floor  ; 
Two  candles  on  the  mamlepiece, 

A  gilt  plate  on  the  floor ; 
But,  ere  he  slept,  he  mused,  and  thus 

His  lucubrations  ran : 
"To-morrow  I'll  make  Paris  howl — 

Je  suis  Atntruain." 

Next  day  he  to  the  summit  of 
The  Arc  de  Triomphe  hied. 
"Veil,   vat  you  zink  of  zis?"  inquired 

A  Frenchman  at  his  side. 
"This?    This  is  nothing,"  answered  he; 
"  Deny  it  if  you  can  ; 
You  ought  to  see  our  Brooklyn  bridge — 
Je  suis  Amtricain." 

Into  a  gilded  restaurant 

He  chanced  to  drop  one  day  ; 
The  waiters'  jargon  fairly  drove 

His  appetite  away. 
"Confound  your  dishes,  cooked,"  said  he, 
"On  the  Parisian  plan! 
I  want  a  plate  of  pork  and  beans  — 

Je  suis  Amdricain." 

Where'er  he  went,  whate'er  he  did, 

'Twas  always  just  the  same  ; 
He  couldn't,  it  appeared,  forget 

The  country  whence  he  came ; 
And  when,  once  more  at  home,  his  eyes 

Familiar  scenes  did  scan, 
He  doffed  his  hat,  and  cried,   "Thank  God. 

Je  suis  Amhicain."  — Anon, 

In  the  Catacombs. 

Never  lived  a  Yankee  yet 

But  was  ready  to  bet 

On  the  U.  S.  A. 

If  you  speak  of  Italy's  sunny  clime, 
"Maine  kin  beat  it,  every  time  !  " 

If  you  tell  of  .Etna's  fount  of  fire, 

You  rouse  his  ire. 

In  an  injured  way- 
Hell  probably  say, 
"I  don't  think  much  of  a  smokin'  hill. 

We've  got  a  moderate  little  rill 

Kin  make  yer  old  volcaner  still  ; 

Pour  old  Niagery  down  the  crater, 

'N'  I  guess  'twill  cool  her  fiery  nater. " 

You  have  doubtless  heard  of  those  ancient  lies, 

Manufactured  for  a  prize  ; 

The  reputation  of  each  rose  higher 

As  he  proved  himself  the  bigger  liar. 

Said  an  Englishman:    "Only  t'other  day, 

Sailing  from  Dover  to  Calais, 

I  saw  a  man,  without  float  or  oar, 

Swimming  across  from  the  English  shore, 

Manfully  breasting  the  angry  sea  " 

"Friend,"  said  the  Yankee,   "that  was  me!" 

Mindful  of  all  the  thrice-told  tales, 

Whenever  a  Yankee  to  Europe  sails 

The  people  try  every  sort  of  plan 

To  rouse  his  astonishment,  if  they  can. 

Sam   Brown  was  a  fellow  from    "way  down  Fast," 

Who  never  was  staggered  in  the  least. 

No  tale  of  marvelous  beast  or  bird 

Could  match  the  stories  he  had  heard. 

No  curious  place  or  wondrous  view 
"  Was  ekill  to  Podunk.   I  tell  yu." 

They  showed  him  a  room  where  a  queen  had  slept ; 
"'Twan't  up  to  the  tavern  daddy  kept." 

They  showed  him  Lucerne.     But  he  had  drunk 

From  the  beautiful  Mollichunkamunk 

They  took  him  at  last  to  ancient  Koine, 

And  inveigled  him  into  a  catacomb. 

Here  they  plied  him  with  draughts  of  wine 

I  Though  he  vowed  old  cider  was  twice  as  finel 

Till  the  fumes  of  Falernian  filled  his  head, 

And  he  slept  as  sound  as  the  silent  dead  ; 

They  removed  a  mummy  to  make  him  room, 

And  laid  him  at  length_  in  the  rocky  tomb. 

They  piled  old  skeletons  round  the  stone, 

Set  a   "dip"  in  a  candlestick  of  bone, 

And  left  him  to  slumber  there  alone. 

Then  watched.  Irom  a  distance,  the  tapers  gleam, 

WailtDR  to  jeer  at  his  frightened  scream 

When  he  should  awake  irom  his  drunken  dream. 

Alter  a  tune  the  Yankee  woke, 

But   instantly  saw  through  the  flimsy  ioke  ; 

~>o  never  a  cry  or  shout  he  uttered, 

But  solemnly  rose  and  slowly  muttered  : 
"1   see  how  it  is.      It's  the  judgment  day. 
We've  all  been  dead  and  stowed  au.iv  , 
All  these  stone  lurrmer \  sleepin'  yet, 
An'  I'm  the  fust  one  up,  you  bet! 
Can't  none  o'  you   Romans  start  ?     Say.  come  !— 


I'nited  States  \- 


//.  H.  Ballard. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    FRENCH    STAGE. 


"Parisina"  discusses  the  Perils  that  Beset  Aspiring  Actresses. 

At  last  we  have  got  through  the  month  of  July,  which  has 
seemed  to  lag  terribly,  though  there  has  been  variety  enough 
in  the  way  of  weather.  We  have  gone  suddenly  from  torrid 
heat  to  the  cold  and  damp  of  mid  October;  one  day  has 
been  no  criterion  lor  the  next.  And,  to  console  us  for  this 
changeableness,  we  have  had  no  amusement  but  the  dubious  j 
gayety  of  the  national  lete,  the  mild  excitement  about  the 
doings  (or  misdoings)  of  General  Boulanger,  and  the  concours 
at  the  Conservatoire. 

Oh,  these  concours!  What  passionate  hopes  and  fears 
they  raise  in  a  thousand  bosoms!  What  sickening  anxiety 
and  frenzied  joy  they  have  caused !  Yet,  how  trifling  is  their 
real  importance.  As  much  intrigue  has  been  pressed  into 
one  week  at  the  Conservatoire  as  would  make  or  unmake  a 
dozen  cabinet  ministers.  The  intrigues  which  precede  the 
distribution  of  medals  at  the  Salon  can  alone  be  compared 
to  them.  What  that  means  you  need  only  read  Zola's  last 
novel,  "  L'LEuvre,"  to  understand. 

The  competitors  at  the  concours  are,  of  course,  the  Con- 
servatoire pupils.  There  are  several  hundred  of  them,  of 
both  sexes  and  many  nationalities — including  some  Ameri- 
cans. They  are  studying  music,  the  drama,  fighting  for  tame 
in  the  theatre  and  concert-room.  Most  of  them  are  neces- 
sarily, fatally,  doomed  to  failure.  Of  the  few  who  may  suc- 
ceed, hardly  one  in  a  hundred  can  ever  hope  to  rise  to  great 
celebrity,  far  less  fame.  But  nothing  discourages  them. 
They  are  more  sanguine  than  budding  journalists,  or  suckling 
poets,  or  love-sick  maidens,  or  M.  de  Lesseps.  Tney  know 
well  enough  that  most  of  them  must  go  to  the  wall  in  the 
struggle;  but  they  hug  to  themselves  the  delusive  com lort 
that  the  vanquished  will  be  their  neighbors.  Each  rejoices 
in  the  conviction  that  he  or  she  will  certainly  win  the  coveted 
prizes.  All  are  in  their  own  eyes,  embryo  Bernhardts,  and 
Coquelins,  and  Chopins.  And  1  suppose  it  is  well  for  art 
that  things  should  be  as  they  are.  For  if  artists  ever  come 
to  realize  how  enormous  are  the  odds  against  them,  there 
soon  would  be  no  artists  left,  and  the  world  would  be  strangely 
poorer. 

You  may  salely  say  that  no  comedy  interpreted  on  the 
stage  ol  tne  Conservatoire  during  these  annual  concours 
would  be  hall  as  interesting  as  those  which  are  enacted  be- 
hind the  scenes  by  the  pupils  and  professors.  Things  are 
not  quite  so  scandalous  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  "  Papa 
Auber''  (cynical  old  satyr),  who,  they  say,  used  to  exercise  a 
"  droit  du  seigneur  "  at  the  Conservatoire,  when  he  was  man- 
ager, just  like  any  feudal  lord  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
surest  way  to  success  then  was  through  what  we  will  euphe- 
mistically call  Papa  Auber's  "heart."  On  die,  that  Ambroise 
Thomas  is  not  quite  invulnerable  by  the  same  methods. 
But  this  I  don't  believe;  he  is  a  very  different  man,  crabbed 
in  character,  ascetic  in  temperament,  and  to  my  knowledge 
he  nourished  during  several  years  a  hopeless  attachment  lor 
a  lady  who  only  requited  him  with  triendly  speeches  and 
irigid  little  smiles.  And,  besides,  rumor  is  a  notorious  liar, 
ana  the  hard  name  acquired  by  one  director  would  hang  to 
many.  Nowadays  the  possession  of  real  talent  is  enough  to 
insure  success  at  the  Conservatoire.  If  there  be  any  Pattis 
among  the  pupils  they  need  not  throw  themselves  at  their 
proiessor's  nead  or  play  Dalilah  to  Ambroise  Thomas's  Sam- 
son ;  tney  can  dispense  with  such  arts.  With  the  ungilted 
pupils,  however,  it  is  different.  They  have  no  chance  of 
even  being  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  public  competition, 
unless,  to  eke  out  their  slender  claims  to  notice,  they  can  melt 
the  severity  ol  their  professors  and  the  jurymen  by  arguments 
oi  a  kind  repugnant  to  morality  and  fairness.  The  stage  is 
a  hard  profession  in  Pans,  as  in  all  places,  and  hard  enough 
it  is  tor  women  who  take  to  it  to  keep  from  falling.  Most  of 
the  Conservatoire  maidens  make  up  their  minds  from  the  out- 
set that  the  "  plunge  "  must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  gayly 
throw  their  "  caps  over  the  mill  "  while  they  are  studying,  if 
they  think  that  an  influential  "protector"  will  be  likely  to 
win  them  favor  with  the  jury.  Les  messieurs  dujury  are  hu- 
man— oh !  very  human.  Pew  can  resist  the  pleading  of  a 
pretty  face  and  the  charm  of  a  well-turned  ankle,  ft  they 
could,  f  dare  say  lewer  competitors  would  be  allowed  to  take 
part  in  tne  public  concours,  and  more  would  be  eliminated 
at  the  preliminary  examinations.  We  should  have  fewer 
"  scenes  "  when  the  award  of  the  prizes  were  proclaimed,  and 
we  should  not  be  treated  to  the  annual  scandal  of  having  M. 
Ambroise  Thomas — the  author  of  "  Miguon  " — hooted,  as  he 
was  a  tew  days  ago  when  several  ridiculously  unworthy  young 
ladies  were  given  Jicfies  de  consolation  in  the  shape  of  second 
prizes  and  honorable  mention. 

You  should  see  the  faces  of  the  audience  during  the 
concours.  Such  an  audience  !  The  Mmes.  Cardinals  and  MM. 
Cardinals  eagerly  watching  the  appearance  of  their  particu- 
lar demoiselles;  of  course,  you  know  Cardinal  has  now  be- 
come the  general  name  of  a  certain  class  of  super-vulgar 
parents.  Wicked  old  dandies  ogling  the  demoiselles  in 
question  through  gold-rimmed  spectacles  ;  long-haired 
Bohemians,  gathered  together  to  act  as  amateur  claqueurs 
tor  their  lriends  ;  impassive  critics,  jotting  cold-blooded 
notes,  regardless  of  Madame  Cardinal  and  her  demoiselles; 
old  dudes,  envious  Conservatoire  students,  sneering  at  their 
rivals,  who,  more  lucKy  than  themselves,  have  scraped 
through  the  "  preliminary  "  concours  and  been  able  to  get  at 
last  a  hearing  from  the  public.  Above  them  all,  in  the  great 
centre  box  ol  the  grand  tier,  facing  the  stage,  you  see  the 
ten  jurymen,  arbiters  of  Fate,  somnolent  and  solemn.  In 
the  stalls  and  pit,  all  is  noise,  fluster,  gesticulations,  and  ex- 
citement. Up  above,  in  the  Olympian  seclusion  of  that  box, 
all  seems  majestic,  dreary,  and  terrible.  Yet  it  would  be 
curious  if  you  could  get  behind  these  awe-inspiring  judges, 
I  have  no  doubt,  and  listen  to  the  comments  they  make  to 
each  other.  Just  now  when  that  famous  composer  bent  over 
to  whisper  in  the  great  dramatist's  ear,  did  he  confide  him 
his  opinion  ol  Mile.  Cardinal's  elocutionary  powers, 
I  wonder,  or — despite  the  gravity  of  his  face — did  1  even 
hear  a  murmur  of  "  Oh.  elle  est  ttes  bien  faite,  mon  cher/'1 
And  yesterday,  while  Miss  Sweet-innocence-in-muslin — the 
promising  young  pianist  from  Minneapolis — was  finishing 
ner  execution  of  the  regulation  sonata,  did  I  hear  M.  Am- 
broise Thomas  snore,  or  was  he  simply  grunting  his  appro- 
bation ? 


The  concours  this  year,  like  those  which  have  preceded  it 
for  several  years,  has  been  dreadfully  disappointing.  The 
Conservatoire  always  manages  to  turn  out  half  a  dozen  ex- 
cellent pianists,  flutists,  violinists,  or  clarinettists.  But  year 
by  year  it  fails  more  dismally  in  regard  to  the  singers,  actors, 
and  actresses.  This  time  absolutely  no  singers  of,  I  will  not 
say,  genius,  but  even  of  decided  talent,  have  come  to  the  fore 
during  the  examinations.  Of  the  two  and  thirty  candidates 
for  the  prizes  in  the  departments  of  comedy  and  tragedy, 
only  two  showed  great  ability — a  young  actor  named  Leitner, 
who  unfortunately  is  so  handicapped  by  his  insignificant 
physique  that  he  can  never  expect  to  fill  a  permanent  place 
as  a  tragedian,  and  M.  Beer,  who  carried  off  the  honors  of 
the  comedy  concours — and  almost  gave  one  the  illusion  of 
Coquelin.  But  it  was  after  all  only  the  illusion,  and  if  imi- 
tation be  the  sincerest  flattery  it  is  not  exactly  the  surest  evi- 
dence of  genius.  For  all  that,  the  Olympians  actually 
awarded  four  and  twenty  prizes  or  "  accessits"  to  the  com- 
petitors ;  that  is  to  say,  three  for  every  four  candidates.  It 
makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  the  price  at  which  some  of 
those  prizes  must  have  been  obtained.  Why  did  not  M. 
Rochefort  or  some  new  Dupin  take  up  the  subject,  and  begin 
a  new  crusade  ?  There  is  plenty  of  scope  for  crusading  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  tilting  at 
windmills. 

This  steady  decadence  at  the  national  school  of  music  and 
the  drama  is  beginning  to  alarm  very  seriously  the  Parisian 
theatrical  managers.  Who  is  to  succeed  Sarah  Bernhardt 
a  few  years  hence?  Where  shall  they  look  for  another 
Faure  or  a  Miolan-Carvalho  ?  Mile.  Tenaudier,  who  is  now 
playing  in  "  Patrie,"  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  gives  us  a  tol- 
erable imitation  of  Sarah  now  and  then  ;  Maurel  is  a  feebler 
Faure,  and  more  people  are  content  to  accept  Mile.  Ugalde, 
of  the  Bouffes,  as  a  temporary  substitute  for  the  creator  of 
"  Lili."  But  after  them?  I  see  only  Mile.  Weber,  who  is  a 
gifted  tragedienne  and  has  some  originality.  Of  great  sing- 
ers, male  or  female,  there  is  no  sign.  We  have  not  a  youth- 
ful Patti,  or  an  incipient  Nilsson',  or  even  a  French  equiva- 
lent to  Marie  Van  Zandt.  True,  this  class  of  divas  is  re- 
cruited from  the  world  at  large  ;  the  cream  of  the  cream  of 
art  and  genius  in  each  nation — now  the  upcome  of  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  Dutch  acclimatization  in  America,  as  with  Patti 
and  Van  Zandt ;  now  fresh  from  the  chilly  Scandinavian 
shores,  with  outer  gloss  obtained  by  French  friction,  as  in 
the  case  of  Nilsson  ;  now  a  transfuge  from  Germany,  like 
Krauss  ;  and  now  and  again  French  born  and  French  bred, 
like  Faure  and  Maurel,  or  French  born  and  Italianized,  like 
Nicolini.  Frenchwomen  develop  more  easily  into  Theos, 
Graniers,  Chaumonts,  and  Judics — though  it  may  be  a  long 
time  before  we  see  such  another  brilliant  quartet. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  the  class  from  which  actress- 
es and  singers  are  recruited  here.  It  is  all  very  well  to  rise 
from  the  gutter,  like  Rachel,  but  it  is  not  the  gutter  that  does 
it.  Half  the  female  pupils  at  the  Conservatoire  are  from  very 
low  extraction  indeed.  If  we  follow  them  home,  we  would 
find  that  their  parents  are  concierges,  second-hand  dealers, 
and  worse.  Shop-keepers  are  now  and  then  tempted  to  cul- 
tivate musical  and  dramatic  instincts  in  their  daughters.  I 
dealt  for  some  time  with  a  pork-butcher  who  was  always 
asking  me  to  get  his  daughter  recommended  to  M.  Ambroise 
Thomas,  and  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  I  had  seen  fit  to  give 
her  a  letter  of  introduction  to  that  worthy,  canceled  my  lit- 
tle bill  on  the  spot.  Higher  up  in  the  social  scale,  parents 
would  as  soon  think  of  turning  their  daughters  into  the  street 
as  to  let  them  go  on  the  stage. 

It  is  a  sad  fact,  but  none  the  less  true,  that  for  a  woman 
to  keep  pure  when  thrust  into  theatrical  life  is  almost  an  im- 
possibility. As  I  have  shown,  the  temptations  begin  before 
she  has  reached  the  threshold  of  her  career,  and  should  she 
pass  unscathed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  Conservatoire, 
other  temptations — even  more  difficult  to  evade — await  her 
in  the  coulisses.  There  are  theatrical  directors  and  critics 
into  whose  good  graces  there  is  only  one  road — a  road  of  in- 
famy. One  thing  more  than  any  other  tends  to  push  the 
poor  things  into  wrong-doing — the  difficulty,  almost  impos- 
sibility, of  making  people  believe  in  their  innocence.  A  girl 
who  withstands  the  manifold  temptations  which  surround 
her  reaps  but  one  benefit — that  of  a  clear  conscience.  If 
she  attends  rehearsals  alone  or  ventures  to  reach  her  dress- 
ing-room unattended,  she  is  soon  lost  in  reputation,  and  the 
mother — unless  she  be  cast  in  a  very  different  mold  from  the 
majority  of  the  mires  des  artistes — is  hardly  a  safeguard,  as 
the  worst  species  of  young  actress  is  often  attended  by  a  real 
or  alleged  maternal  parent  who  puts  on  the  manner  of  a 
Cerberus  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  ineligible  lovers  at  a 
distance,  and  striking  some  profitable  bargain  with  some 
moneyed  habitue  of  the  stalls  or  coulisses. 

A  great  many  virtuous  and  admirable  young  women  be- 
longing to  the  petite  bourgeoisie  certainly  attend  the  lesson 
at  the  Conservatoire,  dragging  a  rather  faded  and  anxious- 
eyed  mother  in  their  train.  These  are  the  budding  pianists 
and  violinists,  and  the  singers,  the  goal  of  whose  ambition  is 
the  concert-room.  Some  will  drop  out  of  the  ranks  in  a  year 
or  two,  and  be  glad  to  get  lessons  at  three  francs  a  piece,  or, 
if  they  are  really  gifted,  may  take  first  rank  in  the  female 
choruses  at  musical  festivals,  haunt  artistic  drawing-rooms 
or  casinos.  They  will  never,  or  very  seldom,  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder.  While  at  the  classes  they  keep  apart, 
and  don't  associate  with  their  more  brilliant,  loud-voiced, 
and  better-dressed  comrades. 

In  last  Monday's  Figaro  I  read  the  following  announce- 
ment:  "  A  young  lady,  belonging  to  good  society,  Mile,  de 
Kant,  has  just  broken  off  a  brilliant  marriage  and  taken  to 
the  stage,  which  she  is  eminently  adapted  to  adorn."  Now, 
this  is  a  most  uncommon  occurrence.  I  know  nothing  about 
Mile,  de  Kant ;  she  is  doubtless  all  that  they  say,  but  the 
world  won't  believe  in  her  long,  and  Mrs.  Grundy  is  sure  to 
shake  her  head  and  declare  that  she  is  no  better  than 
she  ought  to  be,  since  she  is  so  unprincipled  as  to  prefer 
a  dramatic  career  to  a  rich  husband,  and  the  disappointed 
swain  will  be  voted  well  rid  of  so  independent  and  im- 
modest a  bride.  That  he  should  ever  wish  to  keep  her 
to  her  troth,  in  spite  of  the  stage,  never  enters  into  any- 
body's head — much  less  into  his  own.  A  man  may  marry 
an  actress  when  she  has  made  her  reputation  and  a  pot  of 
money,  without  peering  too  closely  into  her  manner  of  life  in 
the  interval,  but  the  new  husband  of  a  debutante  would  look 
very  silly  indeed,  and  might  soon  have  a  few  more  duels  on 
his  hands  than  he  bargained  for. 


There  are  people  to  be  found  with  ideas  a  little 
than  those  ascribed  to  the  proverbial  Mrs.  Grundy. 
how  their  theories  don't  work  well.  I  happen  to  know  an 
instance  in  point.  A  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  physician  of 
small  repute,  had  been  brought  up  as  a  concert-singer,  but 
her  successes  were  confined  to  a  few  salons,  and  the  public 
had  the  bad  taste  to  ignore  her  talents  altogether.  The 
father  fell  into  ill-health  and  lost  his  practice,  and,  having 
next  to  no  private  means,  she  determined  to  try  her  fortune 
on  the  stage  as  a  chanteuse  d'opt'rette.  Several  of  her  lady 
friends  combined  to  receive  her  at  their  houses  in  spite  of 
the  bouffes,  and  only  got  laughed  at  for  their  pains.  As  a 
natural  result  of  her  coulisse  education,  she  began  to  paint 
and  powder  prodigiously,  and  to  ogle  the  men  while  singing 
the  least  objectionable  of  Judic's  songs  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  cottage  piano.  The  other  guests  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  pitied  their  hostess  for  her  magnanimity. 
"  Why,  the  girl  danced  a  can-can  at  the  last  Revue ! "  the 
men  said  to  each  other,  and,  though  she  was  pretty  enough 
and  a  gay  little  thing,  paid  her  no  attention,  treating  her  as 
a  fish  out  of  water,  and  let  her  go  home  with  her  bonne  with- 
out offering  an  escort.  They  would  have  been  hail-fellow- 
well-met  with  her  in  a  green-room,  but  here,  in  the  semi- 
mondaine,  semi-artistic  circle,  up  went  their  backs.     I  have 

very  little  doubt  but  that  I  saw  Mile.  F for  the  last  time 

last  season  (except  from  behind  the  footlights),  and  that  even 
her  warmest  advocate — a  fat,  good-natured  old  countess — 
will  have  dropped  her  before  we  assemble  again  in  her  hos- 
pitable drawing-room.  Parisina. 
Paris,  August  6,  1886. 

From  the  Milford  Enterprise,  New  Hampshire,  of  the 
date  of  August  6th,  we  receive  a  well-written  and  well-con- 
sidered review  of  the  political  situation  with  reference  to  the 
probable  Presidential  nominee  of  the  Republican  party. 
The  "  workers,"  contractors,  speculators,  spoilsmen,  and 
office-seekers  are  eager  for  the  renomination  of  Blaine  and 
are  ready  to  provide  funds  for  the  campaign.  Blaine  is  a 
capable  statesman,  active  and  fearless  as  a  politician — but — 

.  .  .  .  and  it  will  not  be  well  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
Logan  and  Evarts  have  committed  suicide  by  denying  the 
request  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  to  investigate  charges  of 
bribery  in  the  election  to  the  United  States  Senate  of  Payne. 
The  writer  then  alludes  to  the  many  possible  candidates,  and 
concludes  by  saying  : 

"There is  a  dark  horse  from  the  far  West  already  looming  up  and 
making  rapid  strides  in  one  of  Mr.  Blame's  strongholds.  He  will  cause 
the  Plumed  Knight's  nomination  to  look  doubtful,  if  the  people  declare 
for  a  new.  fresh  ticket  free  from  old  entanglements,  with  names  that  can 
not  be  objected  to  on  the  source  of  capacity  and  integrity.  We  refer  to 
Senator  Stanford  of  California.  He  will  not  seek  the  nomination,  and 
a  San  Francisco  authority  says,  'he  will  not  even  write  a  book.'  Sena- 
tor Stanford  was  born  in  New  York  State,  but  is  now  a  citizen  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  was  the  war  Governor  of  that  State  and  was  noted  for  his 
patriotism  and  fidelity  to  his  duties.  At  the  present  time  he  is  United 
States  Senator,  always  at  his  post  of  duly,  attending  to  the  interests  of 
his  constituents  in  a  common  sense,  business-like  manner.  What  this 
country  needs  is  a  level-headed  business  man  at  its  helm,  backed  by  a 
sympathetic  Congress.  In  Senator  Stanford  the  country  would  not  be 
disappointed.  He  has  capacity  of  the  highest  order,  and  his  integrity 
is  beyond  question.  He  came  honestly  by  his  wealth  in  building  up  an 
enterprise  which  has  developed  the  Pacific  coast  and  bound  the  East 
and  West  together  in  the  bonds  of  trade  and  friendship.  Unlike  some 
railroad  men  he  has  been  a  creator,  instead  of  a  destroyer.  He  well 
understands  how  to  use  money  for  the  highest  good  of  the  community, 
and  has  recently  given  five  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  to  found 
and  endow  a  university  near  San  Francisco,  where  the  poor,  as  well  as 
the  rich,  can  secure  a  liberal  education.  He  not  only  comes  from  the 
laboring  class,  but  he  understands  and  appreciates  their  wants  and 
position.  We  know  of  no  candidate  as  well  fitted  for  the  Presidential 
office  that  is  so  available  as  Senator  Stanford.  Defeated  candidates 
could  unite  on  him,  as  he  is  not  a  rival  seeking  ofiice,  and  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  political  cliques.  He  would  make  a  clean  candidate. 
The  campaign  would  not  be  a  defense  of  financial  dealings,  or  a  bol- 
stering up  of  character.  His  past  can  be  fearlessly  laid  open  to  view,  and 
will  prove  a  guarantee  for  the  future." 

Apropos  of  the  newly  discovered  process  of  melting  several 
small  rubies  into  a  large  one,  which  we  mentioned  two  weeks 
ago,  the  following  particulars  about  the  gem  may  be  of  inter- 
est :  A  ruby  is  a  red  sapphire.  It  is  composed  of  nearly  pure 
aluminum,  and  in  value  and  hardness  stands  next  to  the  dia- 
mond, so  that  if  some  one  has  succeeded  in  melting  rubies 
together  it  is  possible  that  something  similar  may  be  done 
with  diamonds.  The  amethyst,  the  topaz,  the  emerald,  the 
sapphire,  and  the  ruby  are  the  same  stone,  differing  only  in 
color.  What  can  be  done  with  one  in  the  way  of  melting  may 
be  done  with  all.  The  finest  ruby  sapphires  come  from  Pegu, 
Burmah,  and  Siam.  The  best  blue  sapphires  come  from 
Ceylon.  A  blue  sapphire  of  ten  carats  is  worth  about  $250. 
The  red  sapphire,  or  ruby,  is  the  most  precious  variety,  a 
perfect  one  weighing  more  than  three  and  a  half  carats  being 
more  valuable  than  a  diamond  of  the  same  weight ;  a  perfect 
one  of  five  carats  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  a  diamond  of 
the  same  weight,  and  when  it  weighs  ten  carats  the  ruby  has 
three  times  the  value  of  the  diamond.  A  ruby  of  four  carats 
is  worth  $2,000.  The  tint  of  the  ruby  is  as  fine  by  artificial 
light  as  by  the  light  of  day,  and  when  of  the  finest  tint  it  has 
the  color  of  the  centre  of  the  red  band  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
or  that  peculiar  shade  known  to  the  jewelers  as  "pigeon's 
blood";  but  it  varies  from  the  lightest  rose  tint  to  the  deep- 
est carmine.  A  deep-colored  ruby  exceeding  twenty  carats, 
a  very  rare  stone,  is  usually  called  a  carbuncle.  The  largest 
fine  ruby  known  in  the  world  was  brought  from  China  to 
Prince  Sagarin,  Governor  of  Siberia.  It  is  now  in  the  im- 
perial crown  of  Russia. 

As  regards  the  effects  of  electric  lighting,  especially  upon 
the  eyes  of  school-children,  Professor  H.  Cohn  says  that  the 
arc  lights,  even  when  surrounded  by  an  "  opaque "  glass 
globe,  which  reduces  the  light  by  thirty  or  more  per  cent., 
are  hurtful  to  the  eyes  when  the  latter  are  exposed  for  a  long 
time  to  the  effects.  He  suggests  that  the  lamp  should  al- 
ways be  placed  at  such  an  elevation  that  the  eye  is  not  bound 
to  look  directly  into  it. 

One  of  the  banners  displayed  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  receptir-n 
in  Edinburgh  the  other  day  bore  the  following  couplet : 

Great  is  thy  power  and  great  thy  fame; 

Far  kenn'd  and  noted  is  thy  name. 
The  motto  had  been  slyly  furnished  by  a  Tory,  and  it  had 
been  hanging  up  all  day  before  it  was  found  that  it  was  the 
opening  couplet  of  Burns's  "  Address  to  the  Devil." 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

.->  rsm-uth  tudge  has  recently  decided  that  " there  it  no  duly  cast upon  the 
.ecpunl  :,-,ln  regard  lofoadstent  to  turn  voluntarily  fy  anyone  andunsoltf- 
itediylhe  n.ipient.  "-'{<"  «*■  *""<  •"">'  "?'  '."  '.""'  '" 

cont,deral,.-n.  and  /..  authors  are  constantly  suomitttnr  man. 

us.rittl  irt  particularly  interested f«  this  decision.  The  lau;  as  laid  deKVH 
H  thii  English  ,uJ<t.  relieves  tut*  "/"it  necessity  o/devolmfany  attention  to 
/larsorman,.  fvmaut 

r   fl  „    ,  ,  :h<  address  it  specified  and  stamps  are 

enclosed.     But  we  desire  that  sendine-  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  an 
:ie  preservation  or  transmission  ol  such  suSS 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
When  the  Century  Company  brings  out  in  book  ibrni  the  valuable 
printed  in  the  magazine  they  will  probably  be  issued 
in  iwo  volumes. 
Mr  Andrew  lnnE   who  writes  many  of  the  editorials  of  the  London 
i  the  author  of  the  critical  reviews  printed  in  that 
itle  of  "Sibylline  Leaves  " 
I .  V.  Crowell  8  I  o.  announce  for  immediate  publication  the  follow- 
ing translations  from  M  Crime  and  Punishment,"  "  Injury 
and  insult,"  "  Recollections  of  a  Dead-House." 
Mr.  N.  II.  Dole  has  nearly  finished  a  translation  into  English  of 

I  M.tru  y  M  iri  I,"  t  notable  novel  by  the  Spanish  author,  Don  Arman- 
do Palacio  Wildes.     It  will  soon  come  from  the  press  of  T.  V.  Crowell. 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews's  volume  of  tales,  soon  to  be  published,  will 
appear  in  London,  as  well  as  New  York.  ( :hatto  ..V  Windus  are  the 
publishers  there.     Its  title  is  "A  Secret  of  the  Sea  and  Other  Stones. 

iDuffus  Hardy,  in  a  book  called  "Orangesand  Alligators; 
or,  Life  in  South  Florida,"  relates  her  experiences  in  Florida  during  a 
recent  visit.  The  book  will  be  published  in  London  by  Ward  &  Dow- 
ney. 

In  addition  to  the  half  dozen  or  more  English  editions  of  the  "Auto- 
cm  of  the  Breakfast  Table  "  recently  published  in  England,  the  Rev. 

II  K.  Haweds  has  been  bold   enough   to  abridge  it  for  Routiedge's 
"  World  Library-" 

A  new  book  by  Jean  Ingelow  is  a  decided  literary  event.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  know,  therefore,  that  a  prose  work  by  this  author,  called 
"John  Jerome;  His  Thoughts  and  Ways.'  will  be  issued  in  the  early 
autumn  by  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers. 

Il  appears  not  unlikely  thai  Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner,  whose  work  asa  teller 
o(  clever  stories  is  infinitely  more  to  his  credit  than  his  contributions  to 
step  from  the  editorship  of  that  humorous  weekly  to  the  as- 
sistant editorial  chair  of  the  new  Scribner's  Magazine. 

What  is  described  as  "  a  thrilling  book  for  boys,  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  '  Treasure  Island,'  "  is  announced  to  be 
published  shortly  in  London  by  Commander  Cameron,  the  well-known 
African  traveler.  The  title  will  be  "The  Cruise  of  the  Black  Prince 
Privateer,  by  Quartermaster  Hawkins." 

Marion  Harland's  latest  book,  which  she  has  just  completed,  is  en- 
tilled  "  Our  Baby's  First  Year."  The  works  of  no  domestic  writer  sell 
with  such  astonishing  continuity  and  in  such  large  numbers  as  those  of 
Mrs.  Terbune.  Over  150,000  copies  of  her  "  Common  Sense  in  the 
Household  "  alone  have  been  sold. 

The  Philadelphia  courts  have  sustained  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  in  the 
suit  brought  against  him  by  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co. ,  and  for  the 
present  at  least  he  may  continue  to  sell  Grant's  Memoirs  unmolested. 
Mr.  Wanamaker  makes  this  decision  the  text  of  a  column  and  a  half 
.tdvertisement  in  the  Philadelphia  daily  papers. 

The  Land  League  agitation  in  Ireland  is  to  be  made  the  basis  for  a 
new  novel  which  Messrs.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  of  I-ondon,  have  in  press. 
The  story  will  be  called  "  Nora  Moriarlv,  or  Loyal  and  Disloyal  Irish," 
and  is  written  by  one  who  who  will  found  his  statements  from  a  "knowl- 
edge of  the  inner  workings  of  the  Land  League  and  its  agents." 

And  now  conies  the  report  that  Mrs.  Langtry,  having  exhausted  news- 
paper talk  asa  beauty  and  actress,  is  engaged  upon  a  novel  to  be  pub- 
lished shortly  in  England  and  America  simultaneously.  Nothing  is  as 
yet  known  of  the  plot  of  the  story,  save  that  it  will  have  a  lot  of  char- 
acters more  numerous  than  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  tale. 

Mr.  E.  R  Champlin's  forthcoming  "  Hand-book  of  Living  American 
Writers"  will  contain  about  fifteen  hundred  names,  and  is  to  give  the 
present  residence  of  each  writer  and  a  list  of  his  or  her  published  works. 
Criticism  will  be  avoided.  The  work  will  be  confined  exclusively  to 
those  who  have  wTitten  books,  which  does  not  include  editors  or  trans- 
lators. 

The  oldest  literary  magazine  in  the  country  is  the  Yale  Literary 
inc.  edited  and  published  by  the  college  students.  It  is  strictly 
a  college  publication,  being  seldom  seen  outside  of  New  Haven.  Its 
age  is  50  years,  while  Harper's  Monthly  is  only  37;  the  Atlantic,  28; 
Lippincott'i,  18,  and  the  Century,  16.  The  Yak  has  seen  more  than 
twenty  magazines  perish,  some  of  which  promised  to  attain  long  life 
and  great  prosperity. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co..  of  Philadelphia,  have  in  press  a  work 
on  Brazil  which  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
that  country.  The  book  will  be  by  James  M.  Wells,  who  has  traveled 
extensively  in  Brazil,  and  is  thoroughly  capable  of  describing  the  coun- 
try as  he  saw  it  The  title  of  the  work  will  be  "  Three  Thousand  Miles 
Through  Brazil,''  and  it  will  be  freely  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  the 
author's  original  sketches  and  maps. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  written  a  children's  Christmas  book,  with  the 
alluring  title  of  "  The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle,"  which  will  be  illus- 
Uated  by  twenty-five  drawings  by  Miss  Kate  Greenaway,  printed  in 
colors  in  the  text  The  result  of  this  combination  pf  one  of  the  most 
English  of  artists  with  one  of  the  most  American  of  authors  will  be 
awaited  with  unusual  interest.  The  book  will  be  published  early  in  the 
fall  by  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co..  Boston,  and  by  Chatto  &  Windus,  in 
London. 
It  appears  from  a  notice  inserted  in  the  new  volume  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
nnica"  [the  twentieth]  that,  according  to  present  arrange- 
ments, the  v  mpleted  in  four  more  volumes.     Both  P  and 

!"  i"'  equallj    tedious,     it  is 

expert-  ,  be  compressed  into  one  volume,  while  the 

last  vi,  race  V—  /..  to  be  followed  by  a  much-needed  gen- 

n  years  since  tin-  work  began,  and  we  may  expect 

majning  volume  to  spread  over  two  years  at  least. 

Anthony  Comitoclc  is  at  his  wits'  end  to  determine  whether  the  Craw - 
ford-Dilke  divorce  case,  as  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Free 
Lance  Publishing  Company,  is  worth  being  suppressed  by  his  society  for 
the  discouragement  of  vice.  The  man  who  is  Hooding  the  continent 
Wl,h  U  book  is  simply  an  expurgated  reprint 

of  the  proceeding .  of  Sir  ( Partes  I  Hike's  trial  as  published  by  the  Eon- 
doo  Daih  A  that  it  is  a  very  reputable  little  volume  when 

toryof  the  Pail  Mali  exposures 

ir  scandals  among  thl  "'.racy. 

Library  magazine  which  ,,1   is   to  edit,  his 

been  seized  for  a  debt  of  $10,000, 

has  been 
:: 
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been  what  in  n 
■  1  sort  of  catch- b,t  in  foe  literary    lop    the  li 
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York    World  irsi  number  of 

iiic  entire  content*  ol  ne,  mm   in  ordlna 

type,  filling  only  two  pages  of  the  c 

Mr,  W,  l       tenli 
A rt  for  some  time  put,  has  sent  in  hit  resignation  to  ta 

the  October  number.     Mr.  HcnU:>  liter,  but  writing  13  his 


forte.  He  wields  a  vigorous  pen,  and  his  art  criticisms  have  been 
among  the  most  notable  papers  in  the  Magazine.  He  took  with  him, 
as  collaborators,  a  corps  of  brilliant  writers,  including  R.  L.  Stevenson, 
Austin  Dobson,  and  Edmund  Gosse.  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Stevenson 
have  written  a  play  together,  which  will  very  likely  be  brought  out  in 
London  this  fall  by  Mr.  Henley's  brother,  an  accomplished  actor.  Mr. 
Sidney  Galpin.  son  of  Thomas  D.  Galpin,  of  the  firm  of  Cassell  &  Co., 
will  succeed  Mr.  Henley  as  editor  of  The  Magazine  of  A  rt.  Young  Mr. 
Galpin  is  said  to  have  a  bent  for  pictorial  art,  and  the  art  magazine  has 
been  his  particular  pet  among  the  many  publications  of  the  firm.  He 
has  now  a  chance  to  prove  that  his  art  inclinations  are  not  merely  those 
of  the  amateur. 

nty. 

New  Publications. 
"A  Playwright's  Daughter,"  a  novel,  by  Mrs.  Annie  Edwards,  ap- 
pears in  Harper's  "  Handy  Series  "  ;  and  in  the  "  Franklin  Square  Li- 
brary" the  latest  issue  is  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon's  new  story,  "  The  One 
Thing  Needful."  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers. 

The  third  and  concluding  part  of  "War  and  Peace,"  Count  Leon 
Tolstoi's  great  historical  novel,  has  been  translated  from  the  French 
version  by  Clara  Bell.  It  is  in  two  volumes,  and  compries  "  Borodino," 
"  The  French  at  Moscow."  and  "The  Epilogue."  Published  by  Win. 
S.  Gottsberger,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  50 
cents  per  volume. 

Four  new  numbers  of  "  Cassell 's  National  Library  "  have  been  pub- 
lished. Plutarch's  "  Lives  of  Alcibiades,  Coriolanus,  Aristides,  and 
Cato  the  Censor;  "  Abram  Cowley's  "  Essays  ;"  "  Sir  Roger  de  Cov- 
erley  "  and  "  The  Spectator's  Club,"  and  "  The  Voyages  and  Travels 
01  Marco  Polo."  Published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
the  booksellers ;  price  ten  cents  each. 

"Doris's  Fortune,"  by  Florence  Warden,  has  none  of  the  gruesome 
element  of  her  earlier  work,  and  as  it  possesses  no  other  claim  to  merit 
it  is  very  weak.  The  estrangement  of  husband  and  wife,  through  her 
undemonstrativeness  and  his  weakness,  and  their  eventual  reunion,  form 
the  basis  of  the  tale.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  James  D.  Philan,  corner  Sutter  and  Kearny;  price,  25  cents. 

"  By  Fire  and  Sword,"  by  Thomas  Archer,  is  an  historical  romance, 
the  theme  being  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  dramatic  story  of  absorbing  interest  has  been 
woven  into  the  events  of  those  troublous  times,  and  pathos  and  love 
play  important  parts,  affording  a  pleasant  relief  from  the  cruel  and  fierce 
scenes  which  go  to  make  up  so  much  of  the  whole.  Published  by  Cas- 
sell &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

"  Don't  Marry"  is  a  title  reminiscent  of  Punch  in  better  days,  and 
suggestive  of  amusing  cynicism,  but  instead  we  find  in  the  book  which 
bears  this  name  a  mass  of  trite,  tiresome,  and  contradictory  directions 
for  the  choosing  of  a  life  partner.  It  is  published  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  who  also  publish  "Adventures  oi  an  Old  Maid,"  by 
Belle  C.  Greene,  one  of  those  exasperating  books  which  coarse  horse- 
play in  execrable  grammar  is  supposed  to  render  irresistibly  funny.  It 
is  for  sale  by  the  newsdealers. 

"A  Moral  Sinner,"  by  Myrtilla  N.  Daly,  appears  in  the  "Rainbow 
Series  of  Original  Novels."  The  writer  evidently  suffered  from  an  over- 
dose of  ' '  The  Duchess  "  when  she  wrote  it.  The  heroine  is  at  first  one 
of  the  most  Daisy- Millerish  American  girls  an  English  mind  could  con- 
ceive. She  marries  a  man  whom  she  does  not  love,  being  in  love  with 
a  man  whom  she  has  seen  but  once  or  twice,  and  lives  in  a  perpetual 
struggle  between  love  and  duty.  Her  husband  dies,  however,  and  she 
is  at  length  united  to  her  lover.  Published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  New 
Y'ork  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"July"  is  the  eighth  volume  of  the  "Through  the  Year  with  the 
Poets  Series  "  which  Mr.  Oscar  Fay  Adams  is  editing.  The  same  ex- 
cellent judgment  which  characterized  the  preceding  volumes  is  observ- 
able in  the  selections,  which  range  through  the  list  of  poets  from 
Chaucer  to  the  latest  rhymester  of  the  magazines.  The  beauties  of  the 
midsummer  month  in  all  its  phases  are  sung  and  resung  in  verses 
familiar  and  rare,  and  four  original  contributions  add  much  to  the  vol- 
ume ;  they  are  ' '  A  July  Noon, "  by  Helen  Gray  Cone  ;  "  In  July, "  by 
Mrs.  Alice  W.  Rollins;  "July  in  the  West,"  by  James  N.  Matthews  ; 
and  "  Midsummer  Pansies,"  a  pretty  little  epilogue  in  blank  verse. 
Published  by  D.  Lofhrop  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers, 
price  75  cents. 

The  Putnams'  "  Story  of  the  Nations  Series"  has  now  reached  its 
sixth  volume  in  "The  Story  of  Germany."  It  is  chiefly  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  Sabine  Baring-Gould,  though  Professor  Arthur  Gilman  as- 
sisted in  the  production.  Germany  is  the  heart  of  Continental  Europe, 
and  her  influence  on  European  affairs  has  been  most  potent,  from  the 
time  when  Hermann  defied  imperial  Rome  to  the  present  day.  This 
history  gives  an  account  of  her  career  from  "  the  surgings  of  the  na- 
tions," when  the  heroes  of  old  brought  the  people  to  independent  life, 
down  to  the  consolidation  of  the  states  into  the  present  German  Empire, 
with  some  account  of  its  present  ruler  and  political  and  social  status. 
In  the  lack  of  an  outline  volume  of  general  historv  this  one  assumes  an 
importance  surpassing  that  of  any  of  the  others  "in  the  series,  and  its 
pleasing  style  will  commend  it  to  young  readers.  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price, 
Si. 50. 

"  Children  of  the  Earth  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel,  by  a  writer  new 
to  the  field  of  fiction,  Miss  A.  R.  Macfarlane.  The  excellent  training 
she  received  during  her  several  years' work  as  a  literary  critic  for  the 
New  York  Nation  has  borne  excellent  fruit  in  the  care  and  elaboration, 
in  what  might  be  called  the  "artistic  finish,"  of  her  novel.  The  heroine, 
Vivien,  is  a  woman  of  unusual  and  very  interesting  character,  complex 
and  yet  harmonious,  as  independent  as  an  educated  woman  may  be  of 
the  trammeling  restrictions  of  social  convention,  and  yet  abstractly  pure 
and  modest  ;  unheeding  the  world's  opinion,  and  yet  saved  from  her- 
self by  the  fear  of  losing  the  high  esteem  which  her  lover  once  held  for 
her;  weak  and  yet  strong,  hers  is  a  temperament  difficult  to  describe 
faithfully  and  consistently.  Miss  Macfarlane  has  made  the  picture  true 
to  nature,  however,  and  the  story  is  deeply  interesting  for  the  character 
and  for  the  incidents.  Published  in  the  "Leisure  Hour  Series,"  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ; 
price,  $1. 

Three  prominent   English  romancists,    H.    Rider  Haggard,    Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  and  now  William  Westall,  have  lately  written  stories 
of  adventure,  professedly  for  boys,  but  in  fact  not  to  be  despised  by 
older  and  more  critical  readers.     "King  Solomon's  Mines  "  was  well 
imagined,  possessing  a  weird  and  uncanny  element  which  placed  it  high 
in  the  ranks  of  this  kind  of  fiction ;  ' '  Kidnapped  "  was  remarkable  for 
the  fertility  of  imagination  displayed  in  the  endless  succession  of  excit- 
ing scenes,  for  the  excellence  of  the  style,  and  for  the  vraiscmblanee  of 
the  historical  scenes  it  contained.     "The  Phantom  City,"   Mr.  West- 
alt's  story,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  tale  of  wild  adventure  of  the  class  usually 
"  boys'  books,"  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  other  two. 
and  11  n  be  so,  it  Is  not  a  very  good  imitation.     The  idea  is  the  discov- 
ery in  Central   Vmerica  of  a  city— called  by  thecreoleand  Indian  inhab- 
itants of  the  surrounding  country  the   Phantom  City,   because  it  was 
known  only  by  legend  and  had  been  seen  but  once,  and   that  from  a 
great  distance—by  a  young  Englishman.     He  starts  out  with  a  party  of 
dozen  men  to  penetrate  the  mountainous  country  of  Yucatan,  al- 
most  imp  1     ible  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  hostil- 
ity °f ''  nd  being  separated  from  his  friends,  pursued  by  the 
ver  a  precipice  and  nearly  drowned,  he  returns  alone 
>o  civil-,    [[oi        Hi    Hum   procures  n  balloon  Irom  London,  and  by  its 
1  'in  mountains  and  arrives  at  the  Phantom  City  in  a  few 
1     '     ■   11  reel  ived,  and,  finding  his  friends,  is  compelled 
h>'  cin  r's  daughter  and  escape  with  her  from 
tier.-,  excellent  opportunities  for  the  imag- 
writer,  nnd  so  it  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  find  in  place  of 
h  hackneyed  incidents  as  the  savages'  surprise  at  a  wig   a 
glass  eye.  and  false  teeth;  the  balloon  idea  is  rather  good,  however 
SlU';  though                             not  to  sa)  sins,  of  omission,  the  story  can 
Who  cares  for  stories  of  adventure       Pub- 
v  York;  for  sale  by   Joseph  A.  Hofmann  ■ 
price,  $1.50. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Buffalo's  new- crematory  is  in  charge  of  a  young  Englishman,  who  acts 
as  cicerone.  The  party  of  inspection  one  day  comprised  two  ladies, 
who  expressed  themselves  as  gratified  by  what  they  had  seen  until  they 
reached  a  point  where  the  obliging  if  somewhat  loquacious  guide  ex- 
claimed: "'Ere,  ma'am,  is  where  we  turn  the  bodies  into  hash,  and 
then  the  hash  is  collected  and  put  into  a  hurn." 


A  Cohasset  fisherman  employed  a  newly  arrived  Irishman,  who  said 
he  knew  all  about  the  business,  to  haul  the  lobster  pots,  of  which  he 
had  many  set  about  the  rocks  off  that  place.  Upon  Paddy  returning 
from  his  first  trip  he  was  met  by  his  employer,  who  was  much  astooJ 
ished  at  not  seeing  any  lobsters  in  the  dory,  and  upon  inquiring  the  real 
son,  was  surprised  at  the  reply  that  "  they  was  none  of  thim  ripe,  for] 
they  was  all  green,  an'  1  threw  thim  overboard  ag'in." 


Liszt  always  carried  with  him  a  small  crayon  portrait  of  young  Ser-1 
vais,  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  'cellist.     The  resemblance  between 
Servais  and  Liszt  was  little  short  of  marvelous,  and  nine  people  out  oft 
ten  invariably  suggested  the  possible  relationship  between  the   young 
man  and  the  old— a   remark   prompted,   of  course,  by  Liszt's  well-n 
membered  bonnes  fortunes.     Then  the  great  musician,  with  a  twinkle  i 
his  eye,  would  never  fail  to  answer:  "Yes  there  is  a  likeness;  but 
never  had  the  honor  of  meeting  Mme.  Servais." 


The  following  characteristic  story  of  the  late  Samuel  J.  Tilden's  grave 
impertuibability,  so  habitual  with  him,  is  current:  On  one  occasion  in 
going  to  the  boat  at  Albany  with  John  Van  Buren,  on  a  beautiful  moon- 
light night,  he  stepped  from  the  gang-plank  into  the  water.  As  he 
could  not  swim  one  would  have  thought  that  he  would  have  called  out 
for  help.  On  the  contrary,  he  kept  perfectly  silent,  and,  when  rescued, 
merely  turned  to  the  man  who  had  assisted  him  and  said :  ' '  Thank  you 
very  much,"  and  afterward  handsomely  rewarded  him. 

An  old  Southern  judge  had  been  a  fierce  Secessionist,  and  the  fact 
was  not  forgotten  when,  alter  the  war,  he  reentered  the  political  arena 
of  his  native  State.  Speaking  at  a  certain  place  one  evening  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  own  candidacy  for  Congress  some  one  in  the  audience, 
who  evidently  had  a  good  mernory,  inquired  :  "  Didn't  you  speak  here 
just  before  the  war?"  "  I  did,"  proudly  responded  the  judge  "And 
didn't  you  say  we  could  whip  the  durned  Yankees  with  pop-guns  ?  "  "1 
did,"  replied  the  unabashed  judge,  "but,  confound  'em,  they  wouldn't 
fight  that  way! " 

That  striking  but  erratic  genius  of  the  British  and  American  stage, 
George  Frederick  Cooke,  was  his  own  worst  enemy,  and  killed  himself 
at  last  with  his  cups,  which  betrayed  him  otherwise  into  much  trouble. 
Once,  at  Liverpool,  after  a  shamelul  exhibition  of  himself  on  the  stage, 
he  was  brought  to  his  senses  by  the  audience,  who  demanded  an  apol- 
ogy on  the  spot.  Cooke  drew  himself  up  with  great  dignity,  and  re- 
plied :  "Apology  from  me!  From  George  Frederick  Cooke!  Take  it 
from  this  remark:  There  is  not  a  brick  in  your  infernal  town  which  is 
not  cemented  by  the  blood  of  a  slave !  " 

During  the  war  there  was  a  rebel  battery  at  Kenesaw  to  be  taken,  and 
the  order  was  sent  to  one  brigade,  "  Get  that  battery  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning."  It  meant  death  for  a  good  many,  and  sitting  around  the 
camp-fires  that  night,  there  was  a  deal  of  anxious  talk.  One  said, 
drearily  :  "  I  reckon  the  only  way  to  get  those  guns  is  to  take  "em,"  and 
every  one  was  gloomy,  when  the  stutterer  of  the  camp  spoke  up  :  "I 
s-s-say,  boys,  can't  we  cc-chip  in  'nuff  to  b-b-b-buy  the  old  thing  for 
spot  c-c-cash  ?  "  The  grim  humor  of  the  thing  tickled  the  boys,  and 
many  a  one  went  to  sleep  that  night  with  a  smile  on  his  lips  who  never 
smiled  again. 

Senator  Wade  had  several  sharp  verbal  encounters  with  Senator 
Douglas.  One  day  the  Illinois  senator  arose  in  his  seat  and  interrupted 
Wade  in  the  middle  of  a  speech.  The  Nebraska  bill  was  the  topic. 
"You,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Douglas,  "  continually  compliment  Southern  men 
who  support  this  bill,  but  bitterly  denounce  Northern  men  who  support 
it.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  not  as  much  a  crime  for  a  Southern  man  to 
do  so?"  "  I  say  not,"  replied  Wade.  "  The  senator  says  not,"  con- 
tinued Douglas ;  "  then  he  has  a  code  of  morals  different  from  mine." 
"  Your  code  of  morals  !  "  Wade  interrupted  ;  "your  morals  !  my  God, 
I  hope  so,  sir!"  The  "  Little  Giant"  grew  crimson  in  the  face  and 
quietly  took  his  seat. 

This  story  of  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon  and  brilliant  Lady  Aberdeen 
illustrates  the  old  saying  about  "  three  things  observe  with  care."  She 
had  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  justice,  and  on  his  politics  she 
had  been  ' '  grossly  misinformed. "  She  was  at  a  very  recherche"  Dublin 
dinner,  sitting  next  the  justice  (who  had  come  in  late);  she  turned  upon 
him,  smiling  witchingly,  and  said  :'  "Ah,  well,  we  are  all  Home  Rulers 
here  this  evening."  Her  embarrassment  can  be  conceived  when  the 
justice  faced  her,  and  blurted  out  :  "  Bedad,  your  ladyship,  barring 
yourself  and  the  waithers,  I'd  be  glad  to  see  ye  tip  the  wink  to  wan .'" 
Which  was  the  case.  She  found  out  a  day  later  that  she  had  been  in  a 
nest  of  the  opposition. 

«•■ 

Madame  Bonaparte,  in  her  younger  days  once  attended  a  state  din- 
ner, and  was  taken  to  tfce  table  by  Lord  Dundas.  He  had  already  re- 
ceived some  of  her  sarcastic  speeches,  and  in  a  not  very  pleasant  mood 
asked  her  whether  she  had  read  Mrs.  Trollope's  book  on  America.  She 
had.  "Well,  madam,"  said  the  Englishman,  "what  do  you  think  of 
her  pronouncing  all  Americans  vulgarians  ?  "  "I  am  not  surprised  at 
that,"  answered  sprightly  "Betsy  Bonaparte";  "were  the  Americans 
the  descendants  of  the  Indians  or  the  Esquimaux,  I  should  be  aston- 
ished ;  but  being  the  direct  descendants  of  the  English,  it  would  be  very 
strange  if  they  were  not  vulgarians."  There  was  no  more  heard  from 
Lord  Dundas  that  evening. 


When  the  Hon.  M,  L.  Joslyn,  the  McHenry  county  lawyer,  was  in 
the  Illinois  Senate,  he  was  one  day  advocating  some  sort  of  a  measure 
ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers,  and  took  occasion  several 
times  to  refer  to  "  us  farmers  "  and  what  "  we  tillers  of  the  soil  "  de- 
serve at  the  hands  of  the  legislators.  t  When  he  had  several  times  spoken 
in  this  manner  of  himself  as  a  farmer,  Senator  Fosdick,  who  was  a  little 
hop-o'-my-thumb  sort  of  a  man,  with  a  thin,  squeaky  voice,  popped  up, 
and,  pointing  his  doubled  finger  at  the  grizzly  Senator  from  McHenry, 
said  :  "  May  I  ask  the  senator  what  he  raises  on  his  farm?"  "  Cer- 
tainly, sir,"  said  Joslyn  ;  "  I  raise  h— 1,  and  if  you  don't  sit  down  I'll 
tell  where  you  were  last  night."  Senator  Fosdick  wilted  into  his  seat, 
and  didn't  breathe  for  a  few  moments  for  fear  he  would  blow  himself 
away.  He  withstood  every  temptation  during  the  rest  of  the  session  to 
interrupt   "  farmer  "  Joslyn. 


There  is  a  member  of  the  New  York.  Union  Club  who  has  sworn  by 
the  bones  of  his  ancestors  to  make  a  journey  round  the  world  in  a 
hansom  cab.  One  night  recently  he  emerged  from  his  club,  after  a  wet 
dinner,  and  saw  a  hansom  at  the  door.  He  got  in,  and  when  the  driver 
asked  where  to,  said:  "To  Boston."  Coachy  knew  his  man.  He 
drove  him  out  through  the  park,  he  slumbered  peacefully,  and  so  to 
Harlem.  There  he  rested,  but  his  fare  woke  up  and  commanded  him 
to  drive  on.  He  went  out  on  the  old  Boston  post  road,  to  Rye,  which 
he  reached  at  dawn.  There  he  halted  and  rested  his  horse,  while  the 
traveler  and  coachman  braced  up  on  cocktails  and  a  country  breakfast, 
and  at  noon  pushed  on  again.  They  got  to  New  Haven  at  midnight, 
and  next  day  started  for  Hartford.  In  that  town  they  were  arrested  on 
charge  of  stealing  the  turnout,  the  owner  having  notified  the  New  York 
police,  who  had  telegraphed  everywhere  to  head  them  off.  Both  driver 
and  fare  were  on  the  verge  of  delirium  tremens,  and  it  took  them  a  cou- 
ple of  days  to  come  round.  Tht  hansom  and  horse  were  none  the 
worse  for  their  queer  experience. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 

Amateur  Theatricals  at  Redwood  City. 

An  amateur  theatrical  entertainment  was  given  at  Red- 
wood City,  last  Saturday  evening,  under  the  patronage  of 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre,  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinkard,  Mrs.  *J.  E. 
Girvin,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hopkins,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing funds  to  erect  a  chapel  at  Menlo  Park. 

There  were  two  plays  on  the  programme:  "Which  is 
Which  1"  and  "To  Oblige  Benson."  The  participants  were 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Eyre,  Mr.  Hugo  H.  Toland,  Mr.  Fred  L 
Macondray,  Miss  Florence  A.  Atherton,  Miss  May  Eyre, 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Girvin,  and  Mr.  Perry  Eyre.  The  various 
rules  were  acted  in  a  manner  that  displayed  considerable 
study  and  attention  to  detail  and  all  were  rewarded  with 
well  merited  plaudits.  The  entertainment  proved  very 
pleasant,  and  a  handsome  sum  was  realized  for  the  building 
fund.  Among  the  large  audience  the  following  were 
noticed : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  |,  C.  Flood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W. 
Sharon,  Mr.  and  Mrs  George  M.  Piukard,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  D.  Girvin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Selby,  Mr.  and  Mr>. 
Fa\on  Atherton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Selby,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Loomis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hopkins,  Mr.  and 
Mr>.  \\  iUon,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  A.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs. 
Charles  Holbrook,  Mrs.  William  Kohl,  Mrs.  Crockett, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Toland,  Mrs.  Charles  Goodall,  Mrs.  iThomas  H. 
Selby,  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Miss  Flora  Low,  Miss  Nina 
Macondray,  Miss  Inez  Macondray,  Miss  liarreda,  Miss 
Mamie  Holbrook,  Miss  Bessie  Hooker,  Miss  Lou  Adams, 
Miss  Kate  Felton,  Miss  Mamie  Kohl,  Miss  Sophie  Smith, 
Miss  Mabel  Pacheco,  Miss  Nellie  Corbitt,  A.Us  Lizzie 
Hull,  Miss  Addie  Mills.  Miss  Fanny  Doyle.  Miss  Maggie 
Kittle,  Miss  Goodall,  Miss  Annie  Selby,  Miss  Mary  Eyre, 
Miss  Edith  Taylor,  Miss  Florence  A.  Atherton,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Sheldon,  Mr.  James  L.  Flood,  Mr.  Allan  Bowie,  Messrs. 
Will,  Hugh,  and  Harry  Tevis,  Mr.  H.  M.  Holbrook,  Mr. 
Charles  Adams,  Hon.  Charles  N.  Felton,  Mr.  T.  Carey 
Friedlander,  Mr.  Joseph  Donohoe,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant, 
Mr.  Charles  Baldwin,  Mr.  Neville  Castle,  Mr.  Perry 
Moore,  Mr.  C.  N.  Felton  Jr  ,  Mr.  Kittle,  Captain  Goodall, 
Mr.  Perry  Eyre,  Mr.  Hugo  H.  Toland,  Mr.  Fred  L. 
Macondray,  Mr.  Arthur  Page,  Mr.  John  Doyle,  and  others 


A  Hop  at  the  Tamalpais  Hotel. 
Saturday  evening  of  la-^t  week,  at  the  Tamalpais  Hotel, 
in  San  Rafael,  took  place  the  last  hop  of  the  season.  Danc- 
ing commenced  at  nine  o'clock,  and  a  bounteous  supper  was 
served  at  eleven  o'clock,  followed  by  a  few  more  dances. 
Among  those  present  were  :  -Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  New- 
hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Palache.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
L.  Brander.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Davidson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Berry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Towle,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hyde,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  M.Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Bugbee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  O.  Devoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Washington  Berry,  Mrs  H.  M. 
Newhall,  Mrs.  Fleming,  Mrs.  Sears,  Mrs.  William  Barber, 
Miss  Anna  Kittle,  Miss  Sears,  Miss  Barber,  Miss  Bessie 
Bugbee,  Miss  Hyde,  Misses  Sadie  and  Ida  Palache,  Misses 
Lillie  and  Cora  Thomas,  Misses  Smith,  Mr.  Waller  S.  New- 
hall,  Mr.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  M.  G.  Buebee,  Messrs. 
Hoffman,  Mr.  Harry  E.  Hall,  Mr.  E.  W.  Thomson,  Mr. 
Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mr.  Fletcher  F.  Ryer,  Mr.  E.  Scott, 
Mr.  Holdin,  Mr.  Douglass  Woolly,  Mr.  Henry  Walter,  Mr. 
Thomas  Palache,  Mr.  J.  B.  Crystal,  Mr.  T.  B.  Berry,  Mr. 
F.  A.  Wheeler,  Mr.  ShaUer  Howard,  Mr.  John  G.  Kittle 
Jr..  Mr.  Basil  Heathcote.  Mr.  T.  C.  Berry,  Mr.  John  D. 
Hanlon,  Mr.  F.  W.  Harendin,  and  others. 


Another  Ball  by  Mrs.  Mackay. 
The  social  triumphs  of  Mrs.  Mackay  at  Buckingham 
Gate  have  been  successfully  transferred  to  the  shores  of  the 
Solent.  Her  ball  will  be  remembered  when  the  rest  of  the 
Cowes  week's  festivities  are  forgotten.  Festoons  of  electric 
lights  covered  the  walls,  inside  and  out.  Mrs.  Mackay,  in 
white,  with  a  set  of  pearls  of  fabulous  value  ;  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Hungerford,  and  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter  in  white 
and  with  no  jewels,  did  the  honors.  Lady  Helen  Dun- 
combe,  in  mauve,  and  Miss  Agar  Ellis,  in  black,  chaperoned 
by  Mrs.  Pereira,  certainly  eclipsed  in  beauty  the  all-power- 
ful American  contingent.  But  H.  R.  H.,  who  came  at 
midnight  from  a  dinner  party  on  the  Osborne,  confined  his 
attentions  exclusively  to  the  lair  compatriots  of  his  hostess. 
The  guest  of  the  evening  danced  persistently  with  Mrs. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Gellert  and  Mrs.  Potter.  Mrs.  Mackay  her- 
self appeared  to  forget  the  very  existence  of  the  British 
aristocracy.  Miss  du  Cane,  in  while,  was  much  admired. 
The  supper,  in  an  enormous  tent,  was  magnificent,  the 
champagne  faultless.  The  Prince  stayed  to  the  very  last. 
Mrs.  Cust,  with  her  usual  thought  fulness,  improvised  a  little 
farewell  dance  to  meet  H.  R.  H.  last  week.  Some  twenty 
couples  responded  to  her  invitation.  Mrs.  James  Brown 
Potter,  Mrs.  Mackay,  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  Mrs.  Gellert  all 
appeared  in  fresh  dresses.  The  British  matrons  and 
maidens  were  once  more  ignored  by  the  Heir  Apparent, 
who  enjoyed  himself  so  much  that  he  delayed  his  departure 
till  dawn. — London  World. 


The  O  Kane-McLaughlin  Wedding. 
Miss  Mollie  McLaughlin,  niece  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
McLaughlin,  was  married  on  Wednesday  morning  to  Mr. 
W.  D.  O'Kane,  son  of  Mr.  John  O'Kane,  of  this  city.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Father  Cottle,  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  2612  California  Street. 
"Miss  Kate  Hinkle  was  bridesmaid,  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Donahue 
best  man.  whileColonel  Grannissgave  the  brideaway.  Only 
a  few  intimate  friends  and  relatives  were  present.  A  wed- 
ding breakfast  was  served,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  young 
couple  departed  for  a  country  trip.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Kane 
will  reside  at  2612  California  Street  upon  their  return. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Major  Rathbone  has  returned  to  the  city,  after  an  ex- 
tended visit  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  left  Oak  Knoll  on  Monday 
to  pass  a  \t.vi  days  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht  have  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Portland  and  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  of  Redwood  City,  were 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Moore  are  now  stopping  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Ga-hwiler  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  where  she 
will  remain  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Stanley  Dexter,  of  Calistoga,  were 
guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Tuesday. 

Mr>.  William  Kohl  and  Mi  s  Mamie  Kohl,  of  San  Mateo, 
were  in  the  city  on  'luesday  and  Wednesday. 

Mi>.  Alice  Mau,  who  has  been  visiting  Miss  Jennie  Mar- 
tel.  at  Menlo  Pafk,  returned  home  on  Tuesday,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Martel,  who  is  now  the  guest  of  Miss  May 
Wickersham,  at  Petaluma. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Loomis  came  up  from  Menlo  Park 
on  Tuesday,  accompanied  by  Miss  Katte  Felton,  who  re- 
turned from  Washington,  D.  C,  last  week.  The  party  re- 
mained at  the  Palace  Hotel  a  few  days  and,  after  visiting 
the  theatres,  returned  to  Menlo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Palmer  and  Mrs.  D.  G.  Croly  re- 
turned from  Yosemite  on  Tuesday,  and  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Miss  Nettie  Schmieden  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  friends 
in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  A.  Matpas,  of  Saratoga,  was  in  the  city  on  Tuesday. 

The  .Misses  Mamie  and  Edith  Findley  will  return  from 
Georgetown  soon,  where  they  have  been  passing  the  sum- 
mer. 

Judge  0.  C.  Pratt  is  expected  back  from  Carlsbad  next 
month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Williams,  of  Honolulu,  are  visit- 
ing friends  here. 

Mrs.  O'Meara  and  Miss  Jennie  O'Meara  returned  from 
Del  Monte  last  Saturday,  and  are  stopping  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel. 

Mr.  Harry  Wise,  who  has  been  visiting  his  parents  for 
several  weeks,  will  return  to  college  in  Indiana  soon. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Foye,  Miss  Stevenson, and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Crouch, 
of  Sacramento,  were  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Mon- 
day. 


I       Mrs.  Robert   Nuttall  has  returned  from  a  delightful  so- 
journ at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  William  Barnes  has  graduated  from  Harvard  College, 
and  is  now  attending  the  Columbia  Law  School  of  New 
York. 

Mrs.  W,  H.  Dimond  and  the  Misses  May  and  Eleanor 
Dimond  returned  to  the  city  on  Monday,  after  passing  sev- 
eral months  in  visiting  the  principal  cities  and  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  East.  They  are  stopping  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

Mr.  George  C.  Shreve   has  returned  from   his   European 
trip. 
I       Senator  and   Mrs.  Fred.  Cox  and    Mrs.  E.  C.  Jobson,  of 
Sacramento,  have  returned  home,  after  a  pleasant  sojourn  at 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Sydney  Cushing,  of  Chicago,  is  visiting  friends  here. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Booth  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  St.  Louis,  to 
which  place  he  accompanied  his  wife. 

Miss  Kate  Conway  and  Miss  Sheehy  were  recently  the 
guests  o!  Mrs.  Murphy-Columbet,  at  San  Jose. 

Miss  Lizzie  Hull  visited  Weber  Lake  last  week. 

Miss  Carrie  E.  Lusher  has  returned  from  a  long  sojourn  at 
the  springs. 

Miss  Dixie  Thompson  has  been  visiting  the  Misses  Den- 
man  of  Petaluma. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan  have  been  visiting  friends 
in  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  General  George  B.  Cosby  and  the  Misses  Cosby,  of 
Sacramento,  retu  ned  from  an  extended  Eastern  trip  this 
week,  and  have  passed  several  day^  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Kinseyand  Mr.  Griffith  Kinsey  have  returned 
from  a  month's  sojourn  in  the  Vosemiie  Valley,  and  are  at 
the  Baldwin  Hotel,  where  they  will  remain  through  the  win- 
ter season. 

Miss  I  i*zie  Hawkins  has  returned  to  the  city,  after  an  ex- 
tended visit  to  [.aurelwood  Farm,  the  country  residence  of 
Mr.  P.  J.  Donahue. 

Miss  Flora  Low  passed  Sunday  at  Menlo  Park,  as  the 
guest  of  Miss  Jennie  Flood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  M.  Palmer  and  Mrs.  D.  G.  Croly  left 
for  the  East,  via  l,ake  Tahoe,  this  (Saturday)  morning. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  C  Ainsworth,  of  Oakland,  chaper- 
oned the  following  party  to  Del  Monte  on  Friday  of  last 
week:  Miss  Laura  Ainsworth  and  Miss  Daisy  Ainsworth, 
of  Oakland,  Miss  Louise  Savier  and  Miss  Florence  Savier, 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  Miss  Sallie  McKee,  Miss  Nellie  Mc- 
Kee,  Mr.  T.  T.  Dargie,  Mr.  J.  C.  McKee,  and  Mr.  John 
Sutton,  of  Oakland,  and  Mr.  George  Boyd,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  is  expected  here  in  a  week  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Dr.  Williams,  Mr.  George  J. 
Theobald,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  and  several  others  played  a 
number  of  exciting  games  of  tennis  at  ihe  courts  in  San  Ra- 
fael last  Sunday. 

Dr.  J.  Regensberger  and  the  Misses  Regensberger  have 
returned  from  a  prolonged  tour  through  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  L.  Gilson  returned  from  Del  Monte  on  Thurday. 

Mr.  Robert  Hamilton  and  family  are  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Mr.  Samuel  Miller  and  Miss  May  Miller  were  at  Del 
Monte  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Goodman  went  to  Del  Monte  on  Thursday. 
Mrs.  Goodman  has  been  sojourn iig  there  for  some  lime. 

Mr.  L.  G.  English  has  gone  East. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
An  event  of  considerable  importance  in  the  social  world 
will  take  place  011  Thursday  evening,  September  23d,  at 
Saratoga  Hall.  It  will  consist  of  the  presentation  ot  two 
light  and  sparkling  plays,  and  the  rendition  of  a  series  of 
attractive  tableaux.  The  characters  will  be  sustained  by 
well-known  young  ladies  who  are  prominent  in  society  here. 
The  proceeds  are  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Silver 
Street  Kindergarten,  of  which  Miss  Crocker  is  patroness, 
and  the  Children's  Hospital.  The  participants  are  now 
busy  rehearsing,  and  due  notice  will  be  given  as  to  the  feat- 
ures  of  the  programme.  Great  care  will  be  exercised  in  is- 
suing the  tickets,  which  will  be  $2.50  each.  Full  evening 
dress  will  be  the  rule  of  the  evening,  and  a  brilliant  assem- 
blage is  expected. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

Lieutenant  Frank  F.  Eastman,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  granted  two  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  Harry  G.  Cavenaugh,  Thirteenth  Infamry,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  enjoying  a  two  months*  leave  of  absence. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

Mr.  Herman  Brandt  was  tendered  a  testimonial  concert 
by  the  Orchestral  Union  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  at 
Metropolitan  Hall.  Mrs.  Alice  Schmidt,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Story, 
and  Miss  Ella  S.  Partridge  kindly  assisted.  The  attendance 
was  quite  large,  and  the  various  numbers  were  rendered  to 
the  evident  satisfaction  of  the  audience.  The  programme^ 
was  as  follows  : 

Overture — "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" Nicolai 

Air  from  "Abu  Hassan" Weber 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Story, 
Romanze — G  Major Beethoven 

Mr.  Hermann  Brandt. 

Capriccio  Brillante — for  piano Mendelssohn 

Mrs.  Alice  Schmidt. 

Introduction  to  firth  act   "  Manfred" Reinecke 

Airs  Hougroise Ernst 

Mr.  Hermann  Brandt, 

a — Au  Soir Schumann 

b— Valse  Caprice— Soirees  de  Vienne.      Taussig 

Mrs.  Alice  Schmidt. 
Menuetto Boccherini 

-r* — 

1  he  Orpheus  Instrumental  Club  announce  a  series  of  four 
orchestral  concerts,  to  be  held  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Oakland.  The  orchestra  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald,  and  the  club  will  be  assisted 
at  each  concert  by  one  or  more  of  the  following  soloists : 
Mrs.  Marriner-Campbell,  Miss  Alice  Dyer,  Mrs.  Henry 
Norton,  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald,  Mr.  Walter  C.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt,  and  Mr.  H.  Clay  Wysham.  Sub- 
scriptions  are  now  open,  and  the  first  concert  will  take  place 
on  Tuesday  evening,  September  14th. 


An  organ  concert  will  be  given  by  the  Church  of  the  Ad- 
ventabout  September  14th.     Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  will  sing. 


CCCCIII.— Bill   of   Fare  for    Six    Persons,    Sunday, 

August  29,  1886. 

Clam  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Fried  Soft-shell  Crabs. 

Lamb  Chops,  Tomato  Sauce.      Fried  Potatoes. 

Corn    Fritters. 

Roast  Goose,  stuffed  with  Apples  and  Chestnuts. 

Vegetable   Salad. 

Chocolate  Fruit  Ice-Cream.     Lady  Fingers. 

Fruits. 

Chocolate  Fruit  Ice-Cream.  —  Make  a  chocolate 
cream,  and  when  it  is  set  in  the  freezer  add  about  half  a 
pound  of  candied  or  preserved  fruity  cut  in  small  pieces. 
Put  it  in  a  melon-shaped  mold,  lo  imitate  a  plum  pudding. 
When  ready  to  serve,  turn  the  cream  on  a  platter,  and  make 
a  circle  around  it  of  whipped  cream,  sweetened  and  fla- 
vored with  vanilla.  After  it  is  thoroughly  frozen  and  on 
the  platter,  sprinkle  chopped  almonds  dried  of  a  light-brown 
color  mixed  with  chopped  pistachios.  This  is  intended  to 
imitate  the  rugged  appearance  of  the  melon. 


Counterfeiters  in  German  v  do  not  disdain  small 
profits.  Several  pfennig-pieces  are  reported  to  have 
lately  made  their  appearance,  made  of  bronzed  paste- 
board, and  so  perfectly  imitated  as  almost  to  defy  de- 
lection. 


A  curiosity  of  engineering,  in  the  form  of  a  tiny 
steam-engine,  has  been  made  by  an  ingenious  clock- 
maker.  It  weighs  only  about  fifteen  grains,  and  is 
entirely  covered  by  an  ordinary  thimble. 


ART    NOTES. 


A  notable  art  sale  will  take  place  at  Irving  Hall  during 
the  latter  part  of  next  week.  The  pictures  consist  of  water- 
colors  by  Spanish,  French,  English,  Dutch,  and  American 
artists,  and  the  sale  will  be  conducted  by  Messrs.  Easton  & 
Eldridge.  Full  particulars  of  the  sale  will  be  found  else- 
where in  our  columns. 

Norton  Bush  has  completed  .1  tropical  scene  on  a  river  in 
Ecuador,  and  a  small  painting  of  a  "  Morning  on  the  Bay." 
His  large  painting  of  Mount  Chimborazo  is  almost  finished. 
He  also  has  a  number  of  small  panels  in  hand.  Mr.  Bush 
departs  for  Sacramento  next  week,  to  assume  charge  of  the 
art  exhibition  at  the  State  Fair. 

Alexander  has  just  completed  an  interior — a  Moorish  re- 
ception-room, the  walls  of  which  are  rich  with  brilliant  col- 
ors and  fancy  carving.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  round  ebony 
table,  on  which  is  an  elaborate  Moorish  vase,  and  around  it 
a  few  bright  blossoms  are  scattered  carelessly.  Perched  on 
the  vase  is  a  peacock,  life-size.  He  is  now  at  work  on  the 
interior  of  a  Chinese  restaurant,  and  also  on  a  portrait  of  an 
elderly  lady. 

Keith  is  busy  on  portrait  work  principally  at  present. 

Charles  Peters  is  engaged  on  a  marine  painting,  showing 
a  schooner  beating  in  under  easy  sail. 

Brookes  has  completed  several  still  life  pictures,  and  is 
now  painting  fruit  pieces. 

Collins  has  finished  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Donohue,  and  will 
soon  commence  on  one  of  Miss  Jennie  Flood. 

Stanton  has  completed  several  pictures  of  scenes  at 
Monterey,  which  will  soon  be  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair. 
One  is  a  street  scene,  another  an  adobe  interior,  and  the  last 
one  a  study  of  rocks  on  the  beach. 

The  members  of  the  Art  Students'  League  have  returned 
lo  work  in  their  old  quarters,  No.  8  Montgomery  Avenue, 
after  two  .  months  of  out-door  sketching.  Mr.  Oscar 
Kunath  resumes  the  post  of  instructor,  and  the  portrait, 
life,  water-color,  and  sketching  classes  will  go  on  as  hereto- 
fore. Formerly  the  number  of  students  was  limited  to  fif- 
teen, but  now  any  one  with  suitable  references  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership.  The  entrance  fee  is  $5  and  the 
monthly  dues  amount  to  $5.  The  present  working  mem- 
bers are  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dougherty,  Miss  Jessie  Kirk,  Miss 
Clara  McChesney,  Miss  Elizabeth  Curtis,  Miss  ■  ucia 
Wores,  Miss  Laura  Voorman,  Miss  Kate  Burgin,  Miss  1 
M.  Melliss,  Miss  Olga  Mandlebaum,  Miss  Ella  Klauber, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Reaser,  Mr.  Charles  Peters,  Mr.  Carrigan,  and 
Mr.  I.  Lafontaine.  The  honorary  members  are  Mr.  S.  C. 
Bigelow,  Mr.  Bruce  Porter,  Mr.  Will  Armes,  Mr.  W.  K. 
Vickery,  and  Mr.  Charles  Howard  Shinn. 


Obscure  Intimations. 

W.  T.  K.  — "The  Dream  of  the  Vaquero."  De- 
clined.    MS.  destroyed. 

I.  C,  Paris — Translations  and  verses  declined. 
MSS.  by  mail. 

E.  S. — Translation  declined.     MS-  by  mail. 

Maude  T. — "  One  Year  Ago. "     Declined. 


—  The  Water-color  Exhibition -A  Grand 
Collection  of  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish, and  American  Water-colors.— San  Fran- 
cisco will  in  a  few  days  enjoy  the  privilege  of  looking 
at  what  has  never  been  seen  before  on  the  Pacific 
Coast— viz. ,  a  collection  of  nearly  four  hundred  su- 
perb water-color  paintings,  embracing  fine  specimens 
of  the  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  English,  Belgian,  and 
American  schools.  They  have  been  brought  here  di- 
rect from  Europe  and  New  York  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Fanning,  of  New  York  and  London,  a  well-known 
connoisseur  and  collector.  The  exhibition  will  be  both 
instructive  and  entertaining  to  the  artist  and  amateur, 
from  the  fact  that  it  will  illustrate  the  various  methods 
followed  by  the  different  schools  of  water-color  paint- 
ing. The  collection  is  valued  at  $65,000,  and  will  be 
sold  by  Easton  &  Eldridge.  at  public  auction,  at 
Irving  Hall,  during  the  latter  part  of  next  week.  Six 
pictures  in  the  exhibition  are  valued  at  $10,000  In 
this  collection  will  be  fine  works  by  such  artists  as 
Fortuny,  Harpignies,  Ed.  Hamman,  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
Erskine  Nicol,  Sam.  Prout,  L.  Knaus,  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  Josef  Israels,  Brissot,  Clays,  Creswick,  Bou- 
vier,  Jean  Louis  David,  Clarkson  Stanfield,  and  many 
others  of  equal  reputation.  The  now  prevailing  cus- 
tom of  covering  the  walls  of  our  dwellings  with  rich, 
dark  wall-paper  and  hangings  of  Oriental  stuffs  gives 
the  bright  and  briiliant  water-color  a  great  advantage 
over  pictures  in  oil.  This  collection  should  be  seen 
by  alt  lovers  of  art.  It  is  to  be  sold  at  public  auction 
by  Easton  &  Eldridge,  at  Irving  Hall,  September  3d, 
4th,  and  5th,  at  12  o'clock  m.  and  7:30  p.  m.  ,  each 
day. 


Elociitlouary  ltccital. 

On  Friday  afternoon  of  last  week  Mrs.  Ellis  gave 
to  the  young  ladies  of  the  Van  Ness  Seminary  a 
pleasing  and  instructive  lecture  on  Mrs.  Browning, 
which  she  illustrated  by  critical  readings  and  drama- 
tic recitations  from  that  author's  work.  The  read- 
ings were  marked  by  intelligence  of  conception,  and 
perfect  good  taste  in  execution.  This  lady  comes 
from  the  East  most  highly  endorsed  as  an  elocu- 
tionist, and  brings  letters  of  introduction  entitling  her 
to  admission  to  the  best  of  our  social  circles.  As  her 
occupation  will  bring  her  into  connection  very  largely 
with  our  ladies'  seminaries,  we  give  them  and  her 
the  benefit  of  the  following  testimonial  by  Professor 
Joseph  Le  Conte : 

Berkelev,  Cal.,  Aug.  7,  1S86. 

I  have  known  Mrs.  Ellis  for  some  time  past  quite  inti- 
mately. I  have  also  taken  some  pains  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  her  antecedents  and  connections.  I  can 
therefore  speak  with  confidence  concerning  her.  1  am  quite 
sure  that  she  is  a  lady  in  the  highest,  truest  acceptation  of 
that  noble  term— a  lady  by  nature,  by  inheritance,  and  by 
culture.  Furthermore,  that  her  talents  and  taste  in  English 
literature,  fine  by  nature,  have  been  cultivated  by  the  besl 
masters  in  this  country  ;  so  that  her  appreciation  and  render- 
ing of  poetry  are  truly  admirable.  I  therefore  believe  she  is 
eminently  fitted  by  nature,  by  culture,  and  by  experience, 
to  teach  her  favorite  department  in  our  best  schools  for 
young  ladies.  And  I  take  real  pleasure  in  cordially  recom- 
mending her  to  all  who  desire  for  their  daughters  an  educa- 
tion both  thorough  and  refined.  Joseph  Le  Conte. 


—  THE  FALL    MEETING    OF    THE    GOLDEN    GATE 

Fair  opens  next  Monday  at  the  Oakland  Trotting 
Park,  at  Shell  Mound.  The  exhibits  of  blooded 
siock  promise  to  equal  those  of  last  year,  and  will  be 
a  credit  to  the  State;  but  the  principal  interest  of 
visitors  centres  in  the  races  which  take  place  on  the 
track  every  afternoon  during  the  fair  week.  Not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  many  animals  from  well 
known  stables,  which  are  now  in  the  East,  the  entries 
are  numerous  and  comprise  some  excellent  names. 


—  THE    TWENTY-FIRST   ANNUAL    EXHIBITION    OF 

the  Mechanics'  Institute  was  opened  last  Tuesday. 
The  exhibits  are  all  arranged  now,  and  make  a  more 
interesting  display  than  in  any  previous  year.  A  very 
large  attendance  is  indicated  for  this  evening. 


Foe's  *  reckle  Soap. 

Foe's  Freckle  Soap  infallible  remedy  for  freckles, 
Jno.  Foe,  London.  Kept  by  Wakelee&  Co.,  Occi- 
dental Hotel,  and  other  first-class  chemists. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

The  Berliners  are  nol  a  dinner-givitv;  pi 
present.  It  was  different  twenty  years  ago.  when  the 
Berlin  haute  finance  distinguished  itself  by  giving  lux- 
urious banquets.  Even  the  well-introduced  stranger 
on  arriving  at  Berlin  now  has  to  depend  for  his  e  tpe- 
rience  of  the  native  cuisine  on  the  restaurants  and 
hotels.  He  will  find  at  the  latter  not  unfreqnently  a 
company  of  men  who  in  the  large  cities  of  America 
would  dine  at  their  clubs.  On  entering  a  Berlin  res- 
taurant about  two  o'clock  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  find  yourself  in  company  with  well-dressed  ladies, 
superior  officers,  and  even  high  officials  and  Privy 
Councillors,  with  a  few  young  lieutenants,  who  show 
their  good  breeding  by  placing  themselves  in  front  of 
the  looking-glasses  and  combing  their  hair  before  tak- 
ing their  seats. 

At  the  Kaiserhof  each  nationality  can  dine  accord- 
ing to  its  particular  taste,  cooks  or  the  principal  Eu- 
ropean countries  being  engaged  on  the  staff.  The 
establishment,  although  all  its  appointments  are  ex- 
cellent, is  not  very  well  patronized,  probably  because 
its  tariff  is  too  high  for  Berlin.  The  hotel  tables 
d'hote  mainly  differ  from  those  of  the  familiar  Ger- 
man watering-places  in  the  company  being  less  cos- 
mopolitan. At  the  quieter  ones  considerable  sociabil- 
ity prevails,  helped,  no  doubt,  by  the  old  custom  of 
the  landlord  taking  the  head  of  the  table  and  dining 
with  his  guests.  The  Berliner  loves  soup,  of  which 
he  has  a  large  variety.  Some  of  the  most  favored 
"suppen  "  are  "  Feiner  Gries  in  Milch  "  (milk  soup 
with  semolino);  "Bouillon  mit  Ei "  (beef-tea  with 
eggs  floating  on  top  of  it);  "Suppe  von  Rindfleisch 
mit  gebackenem  Mark  "  (beef-tea  with  balls  of  mar- 
row, eggs,  and  bread-crumbs). 

There  are  a  number  of  German  national  dishes,  the 
merits  of  which  can  not  be  denied.  Goose  with 
stuffing  of  pounded  chestnuts,  prunes,  and  apples, 
mixed  with  calf's  liver,  onions,  eggs,  and  various 
spices,  is  a  standard  dish  at  most  restaurants  of  the 
city.  You  can  also  have  partridge  cooked  and 
wrapped  up  in  vine  leaves,  with  rashers  of  bacon,  and 
fowls  cooked  in  jelly.  Roast  partridges  with  sauer- 
kraut is  a  good  variation  of  the  French  perdrix  jux 
choux.  Renbraten  (oven  son)  with  cream  sauce  is 
not  to  be  despised,  and  smoked  Pommeranian  goose 
breasts,  Westphalia  hams,  Brunswick  sausages,  and 
sundry  other  German  house  dishes,  many  of  which 
are  also  exported,  have  gained  a  renown  that  is  world- 
wide. 

The  partiality  of  the  Germans  for  beer  appears  in 
several  departments  of  cookery.  Beer  soup  is  com- 
mon enough,  and  so  is  beer  sauce,  especially  with 
carps  and  eels,  for  which  the  best  of  "  weiss-bier  "  is 
used.  Beef  stewed  in  beer  and  flavored  with  spices 
is  a  favorite  dish.  Among  Kalleschiilen  (cold  drinks) 
"Bier  Kalieschale "  holds  the  first  place.  Every 
known  vegetable,  when  cooked  plain,  is  eaten  cold  as 
a  salad,  besides  which  there  is  herring  salad  with  the 
fish  chopped  fine  mixed  with  potatoes,  onions,  ap- 
ples, and  pepper,  and  moistened  with  oil,  vinegar, 
and  cream. 

To  wash  down  the  miscellaneous  solids  there  is  a 
choice  of  very  different  wines.  Beer,  which  has  sup- 
plemented wine  at  the  dinner-tables  of  some  of  the 
best  Vienna  hotels,  is  not  countenanced  by  the  higher 
class  restaurateurs  and  hotel-keepers  of  Berlin,  with 
whom  the  consumption  of  wine  is  a  matter  of  stern 
expectation.  The  average  Berliner,  in  his  judgment 
of  wine,  is  guided  largely  by  the  label  on  the  bottle 
and  the  seal  on  the  cork. 

The  time  for  dinner  at  the  principal  hotels  is  three 
o'clock.  A  very  fair  dinner  can  be  had  for  a  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents.  The  higher  class  restaurants 
—  Unter  den  Linden,  Wilhelmslrasse,  Bellevuestrasse, 
and  the  West  End— are  the  best  places  for  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  current  of  public  opinion. 
At  these  a  good  dinner,  without  wine,  can  be  had  for 
seventy-five  cents  and  upward.  There  are  hundreds 
of  less  expensive  dining  places  in  Berlin,  and  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  may  even  be  obtained  at  some  restau- 
rants for  twenty-five  cents. 

At  all  these  establishments  table-napkins  are  sup- 
plied, but  generally  of  tissue  paper  with  a  colored  or- 
namental border,  not  only  because  paper  is  cheaper 
than  linen,  but  as  a  protection  against  pilfering.  So 
common  are  paper  table  napkins  in  Berlin,  that  the 
manufacturers  advertise  them  regularly  in  the  news- 
papers at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  thousand— about 
five  for  a  cent. 

An  enterprising  proprietor  of  one  of  these  popular 
restaurants  has  instituted  what  he  calls  the  "dinner 
of  the  golden  sausage, "  the  great  attraction  of  which  is 
the  insertion  in  every  thirtieth  sausage  for  his  guests  of 
a  small  gold  coin  (about  one  dollar),  which  becomes 
the  property  of  the  individual  to  whose  lot  it  chances 
to  fall.  The  guests  of  the  place  are  seated  around 
the  numerous  tables,  each  of  which  accommodates 
thirty  persons.  All  the  eaters  are  moving  their  jaws 
most  cautiously.  Of  those  favored  by  fortune  some 
are  unable  to  conceal  their  satisfaction,  while  others 
try  to  convey  the  coin  unperceived  from  the  mouth  to 
the  pocket.  As  a  matter  of  course,  every  one  is 
obliged  to  masticate  his  food  slowly,  instead  of  bolt- 
ing it  in  the  American  fashion,  otherwise  the  tiny  gold 
coin  might  slip  down  his  gullet  unawares. 

Should  your  engagements  occupy  you  till  past  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  compel  you  to  forego 
dining  until  that  hour,  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  wait  until  the  time  for  supper  comes,  or  not  <!in<- 
at  all.  This  is  the  invariable  custom  here.  If  you 
enter  a  restaurant  hungry  after  four  o'clock,  the  wait- 
er of  the  most  insignificant  of  these  places  will  pre- 
sent you  on  your  arrival  with  a  bill  of  fare  of  the 
customary  enormous  proportions,  on  which  figure 
some  hundred  hors  tfanivres,  Fish.  Gemiise,  Braten, 
Mehlspeisen,  and  Salate.  You  feel,  of  course,  very 
pleased,  and  select  perhaps,  "  ein  junges  Huhn  "  (a 
spring  chicken). 

"  1st  nicht  mehr  da  "  (all  gone),  he  answers. 

"  Ganseleber  "  (goose's  liver). 

"  1st  nicht" 

"  Hasenbraten  "  (roast  hare). 

"  1st  nicht  mer  da." 

You  finallyaskhim  what  he  has  got,  and  "Schweit- 
zerkase  mit  Butter"  is  the  invariable  reply.  Perhaps 
in  the  place  of  Schweitzer  you  may  secure  some  Lim- 
burger,  which  enjoys  the  reputation  of  smelling  most 
abominably  and  tasting  most  delightfully.  The  last, 
however,  may  be  open  to  question,  though  not  the 
former.  With  your  cheese  and  butter  "  Schwnrz- 
brod  "  will  certainly  be  brought  you.  This  bread, 
made  of  rye.  is  said  to  possess  the  advantage  of  tem- 
pering the  effects   of  an  excess  of  salted  food. 

The  Berlin  restaurant  waiter  is  the  German  Kell- 
per  or  waiter  whom  you  find  at  all  American  water- 
ing-places. He  is  always  ready,  quick,  and  skillful  in 
balancing  a  dozen  full  plates,  or  carrying  half  a 
score  of  foaming  beer-glasses  at  a  time;  invariably 
cheer/ul  and  obliging,  but  not  always  accurate  in  his 
counting. 
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CALIFORNIA    NATIONAL    BANK 

»      OF    SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


tl  TIIOKI/KD  €  AFIT  »L  Hl.omi.000 

Pj| (II'ITII S.TOO.OOO 

W    II    DIUOND PRESIDENT. 

ILEX.  C.  HAWKS VICE-PRESIDENT. 

i:...T.i  ..r  itim-mr.. 

R.  R.  THOMPSON,  W.  H.  DIMOND, 

Carir  Williams  Dtmond  «  Co. 

CHA5.   H     HOLT.  W.   I      MERRY, 

H    !t  Bras.  Merry,  Faull  &  Co. 

DAVID  McKAV,  MIX.  G.  HAWT5S, 

Capitalist.  '"•<■".  AgL,  NA  .Life  Ins.  Co. 
SENATOR   GEO.  K.  WHITNEY,  Attorney-at-Law. 


The  BftniG  office  will  be   located  or.    Market  Mrccl,  in  the 

.  of  the  Palate  Hotel. 
The  Capital  Stock  of  (he  Calikokma  National  Bank 
will  conwst  of    3,000  shares  of  S100  each,   amounting    10 
$¥10,000,  and  will  be  payable,  say  50  per  cent., on  allotment 
-  ailed  for  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Directors      Parties  dealing   to    >ub*.r:be  are  requested  to 
icsie  with  the  undersigned,  stating  amount  of  shares 
required.     The  subscription  list  will  be  closed  assocnasfull 
Stock  i-  ..Hotted,  and  not  later  than  the  aBth  day  of  August, 
C.   H.   RAMSDEN,  Cashier, 
P.  O.  Box  1689,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
V   B.     Temporary  office   of  the   Bank,  for  organization 
purpose*.  Room  No.  4.  640  Market  Street,  San   Francisco. 
Office  hours.  10  to  is  a.  u.  and  3  to  a  t.  u. 


Use  and  Praise 

i  if  Hall's  Hair  Eekewek  Lave  always 
Mine  together.  Private  recommendations, 
\,x  persons  for  whom  it  has  restored 
voulhrul  color  10  gray  mid  faded  hair,  or 
lured  baldness,  dandruff,  or  diseases   of 

Id alp  ami  hair,  have  bo  n   its  best 

-.111.  ni.  ami  have  created  a  great 
demand  for  it  even  where  its  proprietors 
tun  e  made  no  effort  for  its  introduction.  It 
never  fails  to  do  all  that  is  promised  for  it. 

HALL'S 

ITegEtable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Cures  all  diseases  of  the  hair  and  scalp 
which  cause  deterioration  and  loss  of  hair, 
and  as  a  dressing  is  infinitely  superior  to 
all  "other  preparations.  It  contains  no 
alcohol  to  make  the  hair  dry,  harsh,  and 
brasny,  but  keeps  it  always  glossy,  lus- 
trous, and  soft. 

PREPARED  BT 

B.  P.  HAIX  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  in  medicloes. 


Htmgafot 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fanos 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 


SUPERIOR    TO    ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE  &  GENTLE." 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.,  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  alt  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL 

\   For    Sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO.?  1 

No.  16  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    STIDIO 

m  HtltkLT  VT.,  OPPOSITE   MM  IE  I  II. 
For  the  very  line*!    Photograph*. 


STORAGE 


For  Furniture,  Piano*. 

and  other  Roodft, 
Advance*   made. 
.U«  l..  7.15  Market  Street. 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 

Some  Newspaper  Types. 
Replying  in  this  way  to  an  inquiry  from  a  gentle- 
man who  writes  for  hints  relative  to  the  establishment 
of  a  school  of  journalism  in  the  West  may  answer  the 
purpose  as  well  as  a  personal  reply,  and  at  the  same 
time  may  awaken  an  interest  in  the  subject  to  which 
I  have  before  referred.  While  I  deplore  the  custom 
of  asking  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  not  journalists, 
I  am  enough  like  other  people  to  write  most  fluently 
on  those  subjects  of  which  1  know  the  least,  and  so  I 
cheerfully  attack  this  question. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  journalistic  schools. 
Like  other  professions,  however,  journalism  is  best 
taught  in  the  school  of  rough -and- tear-soaked  expe- 
rience. That  is  the  journalistic  school  that  has  turned 
out  the  most  efficient  men  in  the  profession  so  far, 
and  no  doubt  it  will  always  continue  to  do  so. 

We  will  take,  for  instance,  a  young  man  who  has 
written  a  jingle  in  an  autograph  album  or  an  essay  on 
"Our  Cruel  and  Inhuman  Indian  Policy."  It  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  indulgent  friend,  and 
he  begins  to  cast  about  him  in  order  to  select  a  de- 
serving paper  on  which  he  may  bestow  himself  and 
bring  prosperity.  He  finally  peels  his  coat  and  hangs 
it  in  the  sour  and  reeking  den  of  the  Tail  Holt  Pal- 
ladium. On  that  morning  he  feels  that  the  eye  of 
the  great  world  of  letters  is  on  him.  He  writes  a 
half-column  either  on  "The  Discipline  of  Children" 
or  "Our  National  Currency."  I  can  shut  my  eyes 
and  guess  right  four  times  out  of  five  on  these  cases, 
for  have  I  not  been  there,  as  Aristotle  in  his  own 
terse  way  has  said  ? 

On  the  following  week  he  is  told  that  what  the  peo- 
ple want  most  is  something  in  the  line  of  crisp,  gos- 
sippy,  and  pointed  paragraphs.  So  he  takes  a  step- 
ladder  and  pulls  down  the  little  rhetorical  tin  god 
that  he  has  erected  in  the  inner  temple  of  the  Tail 
Holt  Palladium  Sadly  he  begins  all  over  again. 
Tearfully  he  prepares  the  following  bright  and  breezy, 
crisp  and  pointed  paragraphs: 

Ho! 

Hot! 

Hotter ! 

Hottest ! 

Big  warm. 

Buy  a  fan. 

Pay  the  printer. 

Hurrah  for  the  Fourth. 

Buy  your  ice  of  Bixby. 

Let      us     all     celebrate. 

Buy     your    home    paper. 

James  Sherrod  wears  a  smile. 

It  is  a  large,  red,  twelve-pound  son. 

How  about  the  cheroots.  Brother  Sherrod? 

Use  Tubbs's  emery  tablets  for  the  teeth. 

And  soon  for  about  a  half  column, 

No  doubt  each  line  carefully 

Pruned  down  so  that  it  will 

Have  the  appearance  of 

Great    sharpness 

At     both      ends 

Of    the    column, 

T  ypog  raphical  ly 

Speaking, 

Perhaps, 

Anon. 

Tata! 

Ah! 

He  gets  up  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn  on  the  day 
of  publication  to  go  over  to  the  office  and  look  at  this 
great  literary  triumph.  He  then  prepares  himself  to 
receive  subscriptions.  He  also  writes  the  following 
personals  for  the  ensuing  week,  and  then  goes  home 
to  seek  much  needed  intellectual  rest : 

Randolph  Musser,  a  son  of  our  esteemed  assessor,  was 
seen  on  our  streets  for  a  few  moments  on  Tuesday.  He  re- 
ports health  good. 

Mrs.  Strychina  Pendergast,  of  Swept  Flag,  made  us  a 
pleasant  call  last  week  and  renewed  her  subscription  to 
the  Palladium.  We  still  claim  that  Mrs.  Pendergast  is  a 
perfect  lady. 

"Clem  Webster,  our  genial  colored  barber,  who  has  been 
out  to  Dakota  to  prove  upon  his  homestead,  is  back  home 
in  Tail  Holt  once  more.  He  reports  good  health.  Call 
again,  Clem  ! 

Elder  Backus  lost  a  valuable  mule  last  week  from  colic. 
So  this  great  scourge  is  again  among  us  with  its  deadly 
fangs. 

Abe  Eli,  a  member  of  the  Tail  Holt  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company,  is  lying  very  low  at  his  home  across  the  creek 
with  sunstroke.  It  is  supposed  that  he  overheated  himself 
while  trying  to  rescue  a  stone  doorstep  at  the  time  of  the 
burning  of  Mr.  E.  B,  Skinner's  ice-cream  and  undertaking 
emporium  near  the  postofnee  last  spring.  The  statement  in 
the  Clam  Falls  Ledger,  that  "  it  looks  as  if  Abe  was  going 
to  get  trTere,  Eli,"  is  very  ill-timed.  Fun  is  fun,  and  no  one 
is  fonder  of  his  jeu  de  spirit  than  we  are,  but  we  know  when 
to  laugh  and  when  to  not  laugh.  The  readers  of  the  Tail 
Holt  Palladium  will  never  be  rudely  shocked  by  ill-timed 
merriment  in  these  columns.  We  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  a  fine  early  rose  cigar  from  Abe,  and  hope  he  will  live  to 
see  many  happy  returns  of  the  same. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  poem  on  "The  Death  of 
a  Neighbor,"  also  a  large  soft-shell  egg,  each  of  which 
weighed  one  pound.  They  are  the  handiwork  of  Mrs. 
Exemia  Flint,  who  taught  school  here  in  Tail  Holt  two 
years  ago. 

This  stage  of  journalism  should  be  succeeded  by 
another  till  we  have  the  cool,  methodical,  and  gram- 
matical writer  of  the  day.  The  newspaper  itself, 
however,  is  a  sure  and  safe  index  to  the  town  in 
which  it  is  published.  Do  we  not  mentally  measure 
up  a  village  or  a  city  by  reading  its  newspaper?  It 
is  the  traveling  representative  and  advance  agent  of 
its  town.  It  goes  all  over  the  Union  for  a  cent,  and 
reveals  the  brightness  or  the  stupidity  of  its  home  in 
a  great  degree.  While  this  is  not  an  infallible  rule, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  people  will  have  about  as  good 


a  paper  as  they  are  willing  to  pay  for.     In  some  in- 
stances they  get  a  better  one.     So  does  the  sheriff.— 
rk  Mercury. 

* 

Mile.  Joan  of  Arc. 

looking  back  over  the  past  centuries  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  we  are  unable  to  find  a  more  self- 
reliant  and  strong-minded,  yet  gentle  and  ladylike, 
young  person  than  Joan  of  Arc.  who  flourished 
about  two  hundred  years  ago.  but  who  is  now  no 
more. 

She  was  born  in  Domremy.  January  6,  1412,  and 
was  burned  at  the  stake,  May  30.  1431.  History'  is 
conflicting,  however,  as  to  the  latter  incident,  some 
writers  claiming  that  another  party  personally  re- 
sembling loan  was  sacrificed  on  the  last  date  above 
given.  Should  this  be  true  and  should  her  eye  fall 
on  this  humble  sketch,  I  hope  that  Joan  will  overlook 
any  little  trifling  typographical  errors  she  may  dis- 
cover, for  which  I  am  not  in  any  way  to  blame.  I 
do  not  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  any  one  about 
whose  present  location  there  may  be  the  slightest 
doubt.  That  is  the  reason  I  have  never  made  a 
light  or  trifling  remark  about  Mr.  Stewart's  body. 
If  Mr.  Stewart's  body  sees  fit  to  go  junketing  about 
over  the  country  under  an  assumed  name,  it  is  none 
of  my  business. 

Early  in  life  Miss  Arc  became  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  Domremy  was  of  the  Armagnac  or  French 
faction,  ana  not  of  the  Burgundy  crowd,  and  she 
wanted  to  see  it  emancipated.  When  she  was  but 
thirteen  years  of  age  the  forces  of  Burgundy  overran 
France.  Joan  did  not  like  to  see  France  suffer. 
She  thought  about  it  a  great  deal,  and  her  mind  con- 
stantly reverted  to  this  question.  She  was  a  strong 
prohibitionist,  and  it  pained  her  to  see  the  country 
overrun  by  Burgundy,  and  also  in  hot  water.  She 
hated  to  see  the  hosts  of  Burgundy  pitch  their  tents 
there,  but  we  will  let  that  pass. 

So  she  clothed  herself  in  the  garments  of  a  horrid 
man,  and  investing  her  bounty  in  a  desirable  lot  on 
the  motor  line  in  Minneapolis,  she  started  out  for  the 
war. 

In  fancy  we  can  see  Joan  inserting  herself  into  one 
garment  after  another  without  hardly  knowing  how 
to  do  it,  now  and  then  sitting  down  to  weep  over  the 
premature  explosion  of  a  suspender,  or  groping 
wildly  into  the  bed  for  her  white-bone  collar  button. 
In  our  mind's  eye  we  see  her  steal  down  the  back 
stairs  in  the  gloaming,  falling  over  her  sword,  call- 
ing it  a  great  nasty  thing  as  she  rapidly  climbs  the 
back  fence  and  stops  to  see  if  her  epaulettes  are 
straight. 

Anon  we  find  her  in  the  midst  of  the  hot  and  dan- 
gerous battle-field,  among  a  lot  of  reckless  and  ex- 
cited soldiers  who  are  trying  to  injure  each  other. 
Near  her  are  two  foemen  stabbing  at  each  other  in  a 
passionate  manner  with  sharp  swords.  Each  is  try- 
ing to  cause  the  other  needless  pain.  A  few  feet 
awav  we  see  the  corpse  of  a  man  whose  life  is  slowly 
ebbing  away.  He  may  never  recover !  What  a 
solemn  thought !  To  die  on  a  battle-field  overrun 
by  Burgundy  and  still  unable  to  get  a  good,  square 
drink ! 

Not  far  from  Miss  Arc  is  another  soldier  who  is  in 
pain.  He  is  an  officer  and  he  has  been  riding  a  rest- 
less horse  through  the  hottest  of  the  carnage. 
Wherever  he  could  find  any  hot  carnage  that  no- 
body had  ridden  through,  he  would  prance  through 
it.  Now,  however,  he  dismounts  hurriedly  from  his 
horse  in  an  oblique  manner,  and  plunges  head  first 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fray.  He  is  now  lying  on  his 
side,  where  the  roar  of  battle  comes  pouring  into  his 
ears.  A  look  of  extreme  anguish  comes  into  his 
young  face  as  he  falls  back  to  a  small  lemonade  stand 
near  by.  erected  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
army  with  lemonade  during  the  carnage.  He  still 
loiters  about  the  booth,  now  and  then  moistening  his 
parched  lips,  and  listening  to  the  roar  of  battle  be- 
tween drinks. 

]oan  of  Arc  is  engaged  in  waving  her  sword  on 
high  and  having  a  cabinet  picture  of  herself  taken 
with  one  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  fallen  foe.  She  wears 
a  swallow-tail  coat  of  mail  and  a  brass  jersey  under 
that,  with  pantaloons  of  the  same,  and  a  tin  hat  with 
a  thirteen -Hollar  feather  in  it  She  is  not  afraid  to 
die.  She  is  a  stranger  to  fear,  for  has  she  not  stood 
for  half  an  hour  where  some  excited  warrior  might  at 
any  moment  shoot  her  by  mistake  ?  Has  she  not 
breathed  the  sulphurous  smoke  of  the  camp,  fire  and 
ealen  the  indigestible  grub  of  the  insurgents  for 
weeks  ? 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  three  months  she  had  caused 
the  dauphin  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims.  To  those  who 
have  never  seen  a  dauphin  with  a  crown  on  it,  let  me 
say  you  have  lived  in  vain.  You  have  missed  a  grand 
sight.  It  well  pays  for  the  long,  tedious,  monoton- 
ous, and  nauseating  ride.  Here  in  America  we  little 
know  what  awaits  us  in  theaold  world.  Especially  in 
the  zoological  way.  The  ride  is  a  tedious  one.  it  is 
true,  and  we  may  occasionally  meet  with  gastric  re- 
verses while  en  route,  but  to  stroll  out  through  the 
European  hills  on  a  crisp  autumn  morning  and  catch 
a  string  of  dauphins  before  the  rest  of  the  family  arises 
is  a  rich  treat 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  above  statements  regarding 
Joan  of  Arc  are  all  strictly  true,  but  they  are  about  as 
true  as  the  other  accounts,  some  of  which  say  that 
she  was  a  saint,  while  others  claim  that  she  was  a 
wild-eyed  lunatic,  a  harum-scarum,  a  witch,  a  crank, 
a  tomboy,  a  lough,  a  pantaloonatic,  or  a  myth.  Pos- 
sibly 1  have  erred  in  some  of  my  statements. — New 
York  Mercury. 


DECKER 

BROTHERS^  *  ■ 


"Having  lully  tented  every  Piano  of  any  repute 
ina n  11  fart  11  reil  In  tills  country  and  Europe,  I  can 
cheerfully,  truthfully ,  and  iiuhetltulliiKl.v  »nv  Hint  1 
prefer  Itecker  Itrotherh'  tn  all  other*,  ami  will  use  NO 
Ollll  It   for  my  concert!  mIicii   I  ran  obtain  vour*. 

".II  MA    KI\F,-KI\«.." 

KOHLER    &   CHASE, 

SOLE7AGENTS   FOR    THE   PACIFIC   STATES. 


l£.^"! 


^LERmEFMON. 


I  III.  t.lEI.%1  NKKVF.  TONIC.     I  inuru.v>M-d  tv»  n  remedy  fortit  tieral  Debility,  Sleep. 

leMOCftti  Indigent  Ion,  Neuralgia.  Bhenniallmn  and  Broken-down  CotutliutlonK* 

Hold  by  all  DruettlKt*  und  I  nan  try  Dealer*. 

BL\UKE  OF  IMITATION*.    TAKE  ONLY  DR.  IIE.VLF.Va. 


The  banditti  are  having  a  fine  time  of  it  in  Corsica. 
A  few  days  ago  they  actually  had  the  audacity  to  ar- 
rest the  Bishop  of  Ajaccio  as  he  was  going  on  his 
pastoral  rounds.  Neither  murder  nor  robbery  was, 
however,  their  object  in  this  instance.  They  merely 
wished  to  get  rid  of  an  unpopular  cure,  and  the 
Bishop  having  pledged  his  word  that  the  priest  should 
be  removed  from  the  village,  he  was  immediately  set 
at  liberty. 

Why  C.  It.  Cornels  are  the  Best. 

For  the  best  of  reasons  Royal  C.  B.  Corsets  are 
superior  to  all  others.  First,  they  are  perfect-fitting 
and  give  a  model  shape  to  all  who  wear  them.  Sec- 
ond, they  are  made  of  the  finest  materials  and  con- 
tain first-quality  bones.  Third,  they  are  elegantly  fin- 
ished throughout— only  the  most  skilled  labor  being 
employed  Fourth,  they  arc  lower  in  price  and  last 
longer  than  any  other  imported  corsets.  Beware  ol 
imitation  of  the  Royal  C  B.  Corsets.  The  genuine 
rsets  are  only  to  be  had,  wholesale  and  retail, 
at  Freud's  Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market 
:  Street,  as  Freud's  Sons  are  the  sole  agents  for  America. 

—  Miss  Marie   C.   Hvdi    returns  prom  the 
Sept  :st,  prepared  to  continue  her  classes   in 
I  music    Address,  730  Geary  St. 


"  ni.  G.  Badger. 

Agent  for  Hallet  &  Davis  &  Co.'s  Pianos,  removed  v 
17  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

.  ♦  . 

—  Mrs.  Norton  has  resumed  the  teachis 
of  singing  at  her  residence,  1706  Larkin  Street. 


—   Peekskill    (N.   Y.)    Military    Academ 
Major  W.  Verbeck,  Principal. 


—  Cleanse  the  blood  with   Ayer's  Sak& 
parilla,  and  realize  how  far  down  in  the  scale  of  healtj 
you  have  been  living. 


Sheet  Music,  iocts. ;  catalogue  free ;  215  Dupom 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Phot 
graphic  gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Marke 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store}.     Office  hours,  9  to  ; 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—  Aver's  Pills  cure  headache  by  removing 
obstructions  from  the  system,  relieving  the  stomach 
and  giving  healthy  action  to  the  digestive  apparati 


—  Gold  Spectacles  and  Eye-Glasses  at  th 

lowest  advertised  rates.     Muller's  Optical  Depot. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE, 

922  POST  STREET. 

French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  Schoo 
for  young  ladies  and  children.     KINDERGARTEN. 

The  tweDty-fourth  year  of  this  Institute  will  commence 
July  21,  18S6.  •      MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal.  1 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

RALSTOX    IIOVSE. 

English,  French,  and  German.  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  Children.  1:22  Pine  Si. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.  S.  B.  GAMBLE.] 
Christmas  Term   will    begin    Monday.  July  26. 


A  FREE  EXHIBITION. 

There  1.  now  on  exhibition  Hi  MORRIS  .t 
KENNEDY'S  ART  (.All  Kill  a  linf  rollcctloi 
of  Water  Colors  and  Etchings  oy  lending  En- 
ropean  and  American  Artists.  The  Exhlhl- 
"  ill  rontinue  Tor  sonic  time. 

ADMISSION"  FREE. 

19   AND    21    POST   STREET. 


GOLDEN  GATE  FAIR. 


SPEED    PROGRAMME. 


August   30   to   September   4,   1886. 


OAKLAND  TROTTING  PARK. 


ENTRIES. 

First  Day,  August  30th,  Trotting.  2: 


;  clas*.     Purse,  $6oa 


t:.  g.  Git*  Wilkes, 
m.  b.  Perihelion. 
B.  g.  Lot  Milium 
Ch.  g.  Longfellow, 
It.  ni.  1.1  Hie  Stanley, 


B.  c  Daley. 
B.  g.  Hldnlgo. 
<  It.  g.  St.  Darld, 
B.  s.  Romeo, 
B.  m.  Lottie  !tl. 


Same  Day— Trotting.     Purse,  S45O.     Four-year  old  class. 


B.  g.  Merchant, 
B.  k.  Staniboul, 


B.  g.  spry* 

B.  g.  Aznioor. 


A.  C.  DIETZ,  President. 
JOS.   I.  DIMOND,  Secretary. 

Office,  109  Front  Street. 


^ANNUAlxrf 


L^ 


AT    SACRAMENTO 

September  6 -18"1 1886 
Commodious  6u wt '(tan 
jsutmmg;  Moiw/Mck 
kmmi)^  grounds . 
PRODUCTS  lt5ITlONOF  PACIFIC  COAST 
ADDRESS-  THE  SECRETARY 
FOR  PREMIUM  LISTS  AND 
OTHER     INFORMATION. 

&d,win  TRMitli .  efesseD.Carr. 

SCCSUAMX'  PR£SM£StJ. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 
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(PACIFIC   SYSTEM.) 


Train**  leave,  and  arc  due  to  arrive  in, 
SAN    FBA.XCISCO. 


LEAVE 
(for) 


II! 


8.00  A. 
8.00  A. 
4.00  p. 

7.30    A. 

8.30  A. 
4.00  f. 
5-oo  p. 
8.00  A. 
'^.30   A. 

3.JO  p. 
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3.OO    f. 
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7.30  A. 
7.30  A. 
8.30   A. 

3.00   V. 

4.OO  P. 
1 1  .00    P. 

8. 30  A., 
IO.OO    A. 

3-O0    P. 

8.3a  A. 
'9.30  A. 
•3.30  P. 
•9.3O   A. 


From  Jul)    Iti,  lSSti 

Eyron 

Calistoga  and  Napa 

Hazel  Creek,  Redding,  &  Portland. 

Gait,  via  Martinez 

lone,  via  Livermore 

Knight's  Landing 

Livermore  and  Pleasanton . . 

Martinez 

Milton 

Mojave,  Deming,  El  Paso,  and  East 

Niles  and  Hayward's 

Ogden  and  East 

Red  Bluff,  via  Marysville 

Reno,  Truckee,  and  Colfax 
Sacramento,  via  Benicia. . . , 

"  via  Livermore. 

"  via  Benicia. . . . 

"  via  Benicia. . . . 
Sacramento  River  Steamers. 
San  Jose 


.Stockton,  via  Livermore.. 

"         via  Martinez. . . 

"         via  Martinez.. . 
.Tulare  and  Fresno 
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SAUCELITO  — SAN  RAFAEL  —  SAN  ttUENTIN, 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday.  April  nth,  issti,  and  until 
further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  SAUCELITO  and  SAN 
RAKAEL  (week  days) — 7.30,  9.2c,  11.00  a.  m.,  3.1s,  4-45. 
6.00  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6.30 
p.  m.     Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.40  P.  H. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.15,  7.45,  g.20,  11.30  a.m.,  3.05,  4.50  p.  m. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  10.05  A-  M-i  12-00  M.,  1.30,  3.15,  4-45, 
6.30  P.  M.     Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  6.15  P.  M. 


From  SAUCELITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.45,  8.15,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.05,  3-45.  5-z5  P-  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.40,  10.45  A-  M-i  12.40,  3.15,  4.00,  5.30,  7.15 
p.  m.     Extra  trips  on  Saturday  at  2.30  and  6.50  p.  m. 


a  for  morning. 


p  lor  alternoon. 


-}■■_■_ 
•  '■Ill 
lllfj 


from  San  Francisco,  daily. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  ^6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30,  1. 00, 
1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,5.00,  5.30,  6.00,6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,0.00,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  "7.00,  '7.30,  *8.oo,  '8.30, 
"3.30,  *4-oo,  '4.30,  '5.00,  *5-30,  "6.00,  '6.30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE(via  Alameda)— '9.30  a.  m.,  6.30,   12.00 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  S.oo,  '8.30,  9.00, 
9.30,  10.00,  410.30,  11.00,  411.30,12.00,  J12.30, 1. 00,  ti-3°) 

2.00,   3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.00,  5.3O,   6.OO,  6.3O,  7.OO,  S.OO, 

9.00,  10.00.  11.00,  12.00. 
To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  ''7.30,  S.oo,  '8.30,  9.00, 

9.30,  10.00,  ,10.30,  11.00,  ]n. 30,   12.00,  i.oo,   2.00,  3.00, 

3.30,   4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,    8.00,  9.00, 

10.00,  11.00,  12.00. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  "7-30,  (8.00, 

*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  J  1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30,  5.00, 

"5.30,  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  ilally. 

From    FRUIT   VALE— '6.23,    '6.53,  *7.23,    *7.53,    '8.23, 

"8.53,  '9.23,  »io.20,  *4.23,  "4.53,  *5.23,  "5.53,  "6.23,  "6.53, 

7.20,  9.50. 
From   FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5. 20,  *5.so,  ,6.50, 

I9.20,  *3-20. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— '5. 30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.oo,  8.30,9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 10.30, 11.00, 11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 

I.OO,  I.30,  2.O0,  2.3O,  3.00,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5-00,  5.3O,  6.OO, 

6.30, 7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57, 10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From  ALAMEDA— *s.z8,  "5.5s,  '6.28,  6.58,  *7-22,  7.58, 

*8.28,  8.58,  9.28,  9.58,  J10.28,  10.58,  tn.zB,  11.58,  ti2.28, 

12.58,   ,1.28,   1.58,  2.58,   3.28,  3.58,  4.28,  4,s8,  5.28,  5.58, 

6.28,  6.58,  7.58,  8.58,  -,.58.  10.58. 
From  BERKELEY—  '5.23,  '5.53,  *6.23,  6.53,  '7-23.  7-53. 

*8.2j,  8.53,  9.2  i,   9.53,  I10.23,  10.53,  tn-23,  11-53-  *2-53i 

i-53.  2-53-  3-23,  3-53.  4-23.  4-53.  5-23.  5-53.  6.23.  6.55.  7-53* 

8-53    9-53.  10.53- 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *$. 53,  "6.23,  6.53,  '7. 23,  7-53. 

8-53.  9-23.  "9-53.  IO-53,  J12.53,  1.53,  2.53,  3.53,  4.53,  '5.23, 

5.53,  '6.23,  6.53. 

Creek  Route. 

From  SAN   FRANCISCO-'?.^,  9.15,  11.15,  *-i5.  3-i5. 

6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2-'5.  4-*5- 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


I  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Lick  Observatory. 


A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkl.  Agt. 


imaumm 


SKV-J  COM  PANYOt?;^ 
TIME    SCHEDULE. 


Commencing  Aug.  20,  1SS0. 


8.30  a. 
10.40  A. 

til. 30  A. 

*  3.30  P. 
4.25  P. 

•  5.I5  P. 
6.30  P. 

In. 45  P. 


8.30  A. 

IO.4O  A. 

1  3-30  P. 

4-25  P- 


IO.4O  A. 


IO.4O  A. 
•  3.30  P. 


,7  SO  A. 


IO.40  A. 

"  3  30  P- 


.San  Mateo,   Redwood,  and. 
Memo    Park 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 

Principal  Way  Stations. . . 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 
. . .  Salinas,  and  Monterey  . , . 


. . .  Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall . 
.Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel. 
. . .  .(Capitola)  and  Santa  Cruz. . 


.Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz. . 
, . .   .(Sunday  Excursion) 


Hoi  lister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


6.28    A. 

*  8.IO  A. 
9.03 

*IO,OZ 

*  3.36 

t  4-59 
6.00 
t   7-So  P 
t  8.15 


9.03  A. 

"I0.02  A. 

*    3.36  ^ 

6.00  P. 

t  8.15  p. 


18.55   P. 


10.40  a.  I  ...Soledad.  San  Ardo,  &  Way  St'ns  .  |      6.00  p. 


a.  —Morning.  p. — Afternoon. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  i  Sundays  only 
I  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning;  good  for 

return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday— Sold  Saturday 
and   Sunday  only;  good  for  return   until   following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

StlDenntfttirlent  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Aet 

JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


18  Poit  St.  and  8.  W.  cor.  Powell  and  Sutter. 


THROUGH   TRAINS. 

".30  A-  31.,  Daily  (Sundays excepted)  from  San  Francisco 
for  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.  Returning, 
leaves  Ingram's  at  12.50  p.  M.,  arrives  at  San  Francisco 
at  5.55  p.  M. 

1.40  P.  3I.f  (Saturdays  only),  Excursion  Train  from  San 
Francisco  tor  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.  Re- 
turning, leaves  Ingram's  (Mondays  only)  at  5.00  A.  M., 
arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  10.30  A,  m 

8.00  A.  31.,  (Sundays  only),  Excursion  Train  (rom  San 
Francisco  lor  Fairfax,  Camp  Taylor,  Point  Reyes,  To- 
males,  Ingram's,  and  intermdiate  stations.  Return- 
ing, arrives  in  >an  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  m. 


EXCURSION   RATES. 

Thirty  Day  Excursion — Round-trip  Tickets,  to  all  stations 
north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduction 
from  single  tariff  rate. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion — Round-trip  tickets  sold  on 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  following 
Monday:  Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point  Reyes,  $2.00;  To- 
males,  $3;  Ingram's,  $4. 

Sunday  Excursion—  Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  Sundays 
only:  Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes,  $1.75;  Tomales, 
$2.50;   Ingram's,  $1. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Ingram's  daily  (except  Sundays}  for   Stew- 
art's Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


JNO.  W.  COLEMAN,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south   side,  at 

8.30  A.  3J.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stations.      Parlor  Car. 

2.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate  points.    Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa  Cruz. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $3.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

S.OO  A.  31..  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN   JOSE  and  return. 
3.30  a.  m.  and  4.30  p.  m    trains  connect  with  trains  at  San 

Jose  for  New  Almaden  and  points  on  the  Almaden  branch. 
8.30  a.  m.  and  2.30  p.  M.  trains  connect  with  stage  at  Los 

Gatos  for  Congress  Springs. 
AH  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6,00,  §6.30,  67.00,  7-30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  IO.OO, 
10.30,  1  i.oo,  11.30  A.  :.i.,  12.00,  12.30,  i.oo,  1.30,  2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  P-  M. 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets  Oak- 
land— §5.30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 

IO.OO,     IO.3O,      II. CO,      II.30    A.     M.,     I2.00,     12.30,    I.OO,   I.30, 
2.00,    2.3O,    3.OO,    3-30,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5-00,  5.3O,  6.OO,  6.3O,  7.OO, 

7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  lr-45  **-  M- 

Froin  High  Street,  Alameda—  S5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16  8. 46,  9.16,  9.46,    10.16,    10.46,  11. 16, 

H.46    A.M.j    I2.l6,    12.46,     1. 16,    I.46,    2.16,2.46,    1.16,3.46, 
4.16,  4.46,  5-l6,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16,   IO.3I,   II. 31  P.  M. 

§  Sundays  excepted. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA. 

City  of  Sydney Saturday,  Sept.  4,  at  2  P.  31. 

City  of  ltio  de  Jaueiro Sept.  21,  at  2  P.  31. 

City  of  New  York October  9,  at  3  P.  31. 

City  ol'  Peking October  30,  at  £  P.  91. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokahamaand  return  at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  calling  at  Mex- 
ican and  Central   American   Ports,  8th,  15th,  33d,  and 

30. h   of  each   month,   at  10  A.  M.     For  ports  of  call,   see 
daily  papers. 

Tickets  to  New  York  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Cabin, 
$75  ;  Steerage,  $30.  Passengers  booked  through  to  and 
from  Europe  by  any  line. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Bran  nan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 

PACIFIC  COAST_STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

The  steamers  MEXICO  and  QUEEN  OF  THE  PA. 
CIF1C,  lor, VICTORIA,  b.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND 
ports,  at  9  a;  m.,  every  Friday. 

Tile  Puget  Sound  steamers  sailing  July  0,  23.  Aug.  6,  20, 
Sept.  3.  17,  connect  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  steamers 
IDAHOand  ANCON  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN, 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  about  every  second  day. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum. 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M.-  CITY  OF  CHES- 
TER. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  314  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOOP'LL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Ajents, 
No.  10  Market  Street  Sac  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Slieets, 
at  i  o'clock  P.  >1 .  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND   HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer 

Gaelic 

Belglc 

San  Publo 

Oceanic 


1886. 


From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong 
Thursday,  September  30... 

Tuesday,  October  19 

Tuesday,  November's 

Wednesday.  December  1.... 

Tuesday,  December  21 (iaellc 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sate 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD    President. 


South  British  ami  National  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance 

Company. 

Capital,   $10,000,000. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
Loudon  Assurance  CorporaUon 

Of  London.     Established   1720. 
.Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established   1836. 
tfcueen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
t I  It  I •:    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  430  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safr 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


HOME   MUTUAL   INSURANCE   CO., 

No.  '.'lu  SaiiMunie  Street. 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  tu  Cold) 8300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,  18&1 759,475  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


ANGLO-NEVADA 

ASSURANCE   CORPORATION 

OF  SAN   FKAMTSCO,  CAX. 

FIRE     AND     MARINE. 
CAPITAL,        ...      -       82,000,000 

OFFICE 410  PINE  STBEET 

G.  L.  ERANDER President 

J.  L.  FLOOD Vice-President 

C.  P.  FARNFIELD Secretary 

J.  S.  ANGUS Assistant  Manager 

Bankers,    The  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 


REMINGTON'S 
STANDARD 

TYPE-WRITER 

Awarded  ist  premium 
Mechanics'  Fair.  See 
them  or  send  for  circu- 
^  lar.  G.  G.  Wlckson 
»«S:Co.,  38  California 
St.  S.  F.  Also,  general 
agents  for  Stenograph 
Short-hand  Machine. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.   IV.   CLARK  <fe  CO. 

645  and  047  Market  Street. 


ONESTELL 


lpiXlj 


frAND  CoTr1 


m 


-<■—     PAPER   WAREHOUSE 


40 1  &.  403  Sansome  Street,  S.  F 

r  IMPORTERS  Of  ALL  KINDS  OP 

9    PRINTING  AND  WRAPPING  PAPKRS. 


H.    11.    WILLIAMS. 


A.   CHESEBROUGH. 


.  H.  DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION    BLOCK, 
202  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston  ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line  ;  Thr  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co  ,  Limit"'' : 
l.'h-  Baldwin  Locoinrtl-«  W>rki 


THE    NEVADA    BANfti 

OF  SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital  paid-up m;:,'mmuhmi 

Reserve 1, 000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 6a  Walt  Street 

Agency  at Virginia,  Ncada 

London  Hankers Union  Bank  of  London,  Liui'd. 

DIRECTORS. 

IAS.  C.  FLOOD,  JNO.  W.  MACKAV, 

R.  H.  FOLLIS,  GEO.  L.  BRANDKk, 

JAS.  L.   FLOOD. 


THE  BA5K  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital jjcj,  000,000. 

William    Ai.vord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Bvron  Murray,  Jk Assistant  Cashier. 

AGEMTS  -Nev*  Vork,  Ageuey  ol  the  Hank  ol 
California ;  Boston,  Treniout  .Nallonal  Bank; 
Chicngo,  Union  National  Bank  ;  St.  LoiiIh,  Boat- 
men's  Savings  Bank;  London,  N.  M.  Kolhst-liild 
A  Mm-;  Australia  and  Xew  Zealand,  the  Bank 
of  -Nrvt  Zealand ;  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Bank  or  India,  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interioi 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parLs  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frank  fort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen.  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italv  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,   Portland,  Or.,   Los  An- 


WELLS,  FARGO  &  CO. 

UAMilM;  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  SnrpIiiH $3,000,000 

DIRECTORS: 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  J  no.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,    Charles   Crocker,   J.    C.    Fargo,    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  bankuig  business. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY  CO., 

SAX    FB.1MIMO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 
E.  L.  e.  STEELE  .V  CO.,  Agents. 
Office.  208  California  Street. 


PALACE    HOTEL. 


A.  D.  SIIABO*, 
CEO.  SCHONEWALD. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  hluck  In 
the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators.  Every  room  L> 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  Irom  broad,  light  cor- 
ridors. The  central  court,  Illuminated  by  (he 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  root.  Its  broad 
balconies,  Its  carriage -way,  and  Its  tropical 
plants,  are  features  hitherto  unknown  In 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either 
the  American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant Is  the  finest  In  the  city. 


WM.  T.   COLEU.IX  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San  Francisco, 
NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in   every  prominent   commercial   city  in  the 
world. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 

So.  310  SAASOHE  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No,  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

IIM.KU    DIKECTOUS, 
118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King'% 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.  R.  COWEN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.   W.   PORTER. 
Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 
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ANTED 


An  active  Man  or  Woman  in 
every  county  to  sell  oui  _ 

Canvajsirjs 
.      "STANDARD  SIL- 
VFR-WARE  CO..  Boston.  Mas  . 


Salary  $75  per  Month  and  Expen\cs. 
Outfit  and  Particulars  i-kfk 


A  PRIZE. 


d  six  cents  for  postage  and  receive 
costly  box  of  goods,  which  will  help 
all,  of  either  sex,  to  more  money  right 
away  than  anything  else  in  this  world.  Fortunes  await  the 
■workers  absolutely  sure.     Terms  mailed  free. 

TRUE  ft  CO.,  Augooa,  Melo*. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


There  is  a  sparkle,  a  crispness  of  dialogue,  and  a 
sprighlliness  of  humor  in  the  old  comedies  that  the 
modern  dramatist  is  nut  the  master  of.  These  quali- 
ties form  an  electric  element  that  makes  these  plays 
delightfully  acceptable,  though  their  manners  are  not 
ours.  Why  is  this?  Were  the  writers  of  the  past 
d  certain  sense?  Was  their  wit  sharper 
and  their  sense  of  the  ridiculous  keener?  Did  they 
rind  :i  repartee  more  quickly  and  shoot  a  sarcastic 
arrow  closer  home/  Coarse  their  dialogue  is,  cer- 
tainty ;  bni  sharp-witted,  to  the  point,  and  brill- 
iant n  is  also.  Can  our  "salons"  match  those  of 
the  clever  French  women  of  yore?  Drumont,  in 
.  Prance  Juive,"  contrasts,  with  superlative 
sarcasm,  the  salon  of  Mme.  Edmond  Adam,  with  its 
political  pettifoggery,  its  literary  cliarlatanism,  and  its 
selfish,  interested  scheming,  to  that  of  Mme.  Keca- 
mier.  with  all  its  intellectual  brilliancy.  Can  our 
dudes  discourse  with  the  humor  of  the  old  English 
dandies?  By  no  means.  We  are,  compared  with 
our  ancestors,  stiff,  tongue-tied,  pompous,  self-as- 
sured people,  utterly  taken  up  with  the  importance  of 
our  clothes  and  the  fulsomeness  of  our  knowledge. 
Truly,  a  little  old  wit,  like  good  old  wine,  does  us 
good,  and  shows  us  that  if  our  brains  have  become 
more  filled  with  knowledge  and  facts,  our  wits  have 
lost  much  of  that  keen  edge  which  characterized 
those  sturdy  forefathers  of  ours.  We  may  be  more 
emotional,  but  more  entertaining  we  are  decidedly  not. 
The  occasional  performances  of  some  of  the  old 
comedies  is  a  good  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  some  of  the  most  valuable 
traditions  of  the  stage,  and  to  show  in  what  respects 
the  modern  school  of  play-writing  is  superior  or 
deficient  in  comparison  with  the  best  works  of  an  an- 
tiquated period.  The  greater  portion  of  the  plays 
now  produced  as  comedy  are  either  outrageous  farce 
or  adaptations  from  the  French,  sadly  deficient  in 
morality,  with  a  few  from  the  German  originals,  which 
have  as  much  vice  without  the  delicacy  of  the  French 
school.  The  wittiest  of  the  old  English  comedies 
have  been  banished  from  the  stage,  not  so  much  by  a 
change  of  social  customs  as  by  an  utter  want  of  de- 
cency. Davenant,  Farquhar,  and  Congreve  made 
vice  and  villainy  so  amusing  that  they  could  not  find 
it  in  their  hearts  to  punish  them,  and  cared  not  how 
wicked  their  characters  were  so  long  as  they  were 
witty.  In  this  respect  there  was  but  little  difference 
between  these  writers  and  those  of  to-day.  But  there 
were  other  writers  of  that  period  who  wrote  with 
sparkling  humor  and  brilliant  wit  within  the  bounds 
of  decency,  and  their  works  are  those  which  are  wel- 
come visitors  on  our  stage. 

John    Tobin's    "The    Honeymoon,"    is    one  of 
these,     lis  author  never  lived   to  see  it  performed. 
d   after  many  years  of  anxious  labor  in  play- 
writing,  evolving   dramatic  tales  that  were  invariably 
rejected  by  the  managers.     The  charms  of  the  drama 
were  to  him  irresistible.       He  was  not  caught  by  the 
frivolous  lustre,  but  it  was  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
theatre  which   he  valued  and  loved.     He  respected 
the  stage  as   the  best  vehicle  by  which  wit,    poetry, 
and  morality  could  be  conveyed  to  the  good  and  the 
bad,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  of  the  community. 
He  was  an  admirer  of   the  ancient  dramatic  poets, 
and  wished  to  revive  the  same  taste  in  all  the  follow- 
aj  amusement.      To  every  lover  of  the 
Honeymoon"  is  afavorite  friend.      It 
is  lully  characteristic  of  the  author.       With  all    his 
talents,  he  was  deficient   in   invention,   and  did  but 
follow  in   his  plots  and  incidents  the  suggestions  of 
.     choice  of  examples  was  directed  by 
taste  and  judgment.     A  critic  of  the  early  part  of  the 
.wrote  as   follows  on   ihis  point:     "Though 
the  Imitations  through   the  whole  play  are 
too  Dumeroui  to  In-  cited,  they  are  frequently  so  hap- 
pily  made,  and  often   executed  with  such 

1 1 .  instead  of  being  blemishes,  they  seem 

■  II'!  i'.  purify  the  dramatic 

alloyed." 

Its  ]>oclry. 

Beauliffl  hrough  the  work. 

<  m  the  ■  n  ■■  one  moat  in  be  admired-  adi 

.  ity  of  language  and  truth  of 

'."  Julianna,  as  he  give  I 

Bg  her  attire: 

wgawi  *m«k  abool 

I  i  idiot  wonder, 

piece  of  earth 

■ 
■>uml 

Amply,  lliat  in  tier  huiband't  *>• 
Ihe  tructt  mirror  thai  *«  huncM  wife 
1  her  beauty  in  ! 

Thiu,  modestly  ftttind, 
bj  braided  hair. 


No  deeper  rubies  than  compose  thy  lips, 

Nor  pearls  more  precious  than  inhabit  them; 

With  the  pure  red  and  white,  which  thai  same  hand 

Which  Mends  the  rainbow  mingles  in  thy  checks; 

1  In     wcll-proportion'd  form  (think  not  I  flatter) 

In  graceful  motion  10  harrnoniuu--  -.ound-i, 

And  thy  free  tre>-c>  dancing  in  the  wind; 

|l  OX  as  much  observance  as  chaste  dame- 
Can  meet  without  a  blush." 
Spoken  with  delicate  expression  by  Milnes  i-evick, 
the  Duke  of  the  Mather  performances,  these  lines  were 
the  very  music  of  speech.  Bui  how  rial  and  futile 
their  import  is  in  these  degenerate  days  of  wifely  in- 
dependence! 

There  is  more  of  the  comedienne  in  Margaret 
Mather  than  could  have  been  imagined  She  is  an  in- 
teresting Julianna.  and  fairly  represents  the  maiden 
who  prates  of  man's  subjection  — 

"  Man  was  born  to  wait 
On  woman,  and  attend  her  sovereign  pleasure  !" 
through  her  development  to  the  woman,  with  tamed 
spirit  and  conquered  heart,  who  denies  her  father's 

rights — 

"  I  am  irrevocably  bis; 
And  when  lie  pluck'd  me  from  my  parent  Iree, 
To  e.rafl  me  on  himself,  he  gather' d  with  me 
My  love,  my  duty,  my  obedience; 
And,  by  adoption,  1  am  bound  as  strictly 
To  do  his  reasonable  bidding  now, 
As  once  to  follow  yours." 


There  are  but  few  writers  outside  of  France  who 
have  written  a  good  society  play.  The  whole  class 
started  with  "  Frou-Frou,"  by  Meilhac  and  Halevy. 
and  to  this  day  there  have  been  none  that  surpass 
that  surprising  production  from  the  pens  of  the  men 
who  were  known  only  as  the  spicy  librettists  of  Offen- 
bach's immoral  music.  Of  American  writers,  but  one 
or  two  have  evidenced  the  ability  to  write  a  society 
play.  "Our  Society"  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  Mrs.  Ver  Planck  possessed  the  gifts  which  ena- 
bled these  two  clever  Frenchmen,  and  Emile  Augier, 
and  others,  to  write  such  delightful  plays  in  and  of  the 
atmosphere  of  high  li'e,  with  its  passions  and  its 
crimes  of  well-bred,  intelligent  people.  But  "  Sealed 
Instructions"  proves  how  unfounded  those  supposi- 
tions were.  It  is  not  a  society  play  in  the  stric'  sense, 
but  its  action  is  among  the  aristocracy,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  emotional  phase  of  the  play  is  one  of  social 
character.  In  all  modern  plays  realism  is  indispensa- 
ble, as  much  so  in  a  society  drama  as  in  a  melodrama. 
But  "Sealed  Instructions "  is  a  play  without  realism ; 
it  is  theatrical  in  every  respect.  It  has  a  basis  of 
triviality  upon  which  is  erected  an  edifice  of  pure  in- 
consequence. Its  plot  is  weak  and  silly.  It  has, 
dramatically,  no  raison  d'etre.  Its  dialogue  is  bright 
and  of  individual  distinctiveness,  but  it  is  wholly  devoid 
of  character-drawing,  and  that  is  its  chief  fault.  The 
personages  of  the  first  act  and  those  of  the  last  are, 
with  an  exception  or  two,  the  same  in  name  only. 
But  it  is  acted  by  the  Palmer  company,  and  that  is 
its  excuse.  Almost  anything  would  be  acceptable 
represented  by  the  artists  of  this  remarkable  troupe. 


"Oregon"  is  a  piece  of  occidenial  buncombe 
booming  the  bouncing  barbarism  of  American  fron- 
tier life.  In  plot  and  incident  it  is  an  olla-podrida  of 
all  the  plays  which  are  supposed  to  picture  life  in  the 
mining  camps  and  mountains  of  the  West.  It  has, 
like  all  of  its  class,  realistic  male  characters  and  a  fan- 
ciful female,  the  prototypes  of  which  exist  nowhere 
under  the  setting  sun.  The  trace  of  the  poet's 
authorship  is  found  only  in  the  language,  which, 
placed  in  the  mouths  of  commonplace  individuals, 
expresses  in  rhapsodical  bursts  the  elevated  thoughts 
of  a  romantic  mind  in  constant  communion  with 
primitive  nature.  Car  a  doc. 


the  stage.  In  the  "  Mikado  "  he  will  not  appear  as 
the  Emperor  of  Japan,  the  role  in  which  he  made  a 
big  hit  East.  t*ut  will  personate  Pooh-Bah.  In 
Suppe's  "A  Trip  to  Africa  "  he  will  have  his  best 
part. 

The  repertory  of  the  Palmer  company  for  next 
week,  their  last,  at  the  Baldwin,  is  as  follows:  Mon- 
day. "Broken  Hearts"  and  "Old  Love  l-etters"; 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  "Our  Society";  Wednesday 
and  Saturday.  "  Saints  and  Sinners"  ;  and  Thursday, 
"  Inn  the  Penman." 

Boueicault  is  coining  money  in  England,  notwith- 
standing the  cavitings  of  the  lurly  critics  who  say 
"The  lilt"  is  full  ol  impossibilities.  He  has  prom- 
ised to  write  a  series  of  anicles  on  dramatic  topicsfor 
the  London  press,  and  is  not  doing  anything  much 
just  now  except  enduring  an  attack  of  the  gout. 

"Mrs.  Partington  and  Her  Son  Ike,"  a  "New 
England  home  picture  in  four  acts  and  one  hundred 
laughable  tableaux."  is  announced  for  next  week  at 
the  Alcazar.  Burton  Stanley  will  take  the  principal 
pari,  and  Osbourne.  Siockwell,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Alcazar  stock  company  are  in  the  cast. 

"Josephine  Vendue  par  Ses  Soeurs,"  the  latest 
Parisian  success  in  opera  bouffe,  is  to  be  put  on  in 
New  York  nexi  week,  under  the  title  "Josephine." 
As  its  original  name  implies  it  is  a  parody,  and  a 
very  amusing  one.  they  say,  of  the  biblical  story  of 
Joseph  Emily  Soldene  has  come  over  from  Eng- 
land and  will  be  in  the  cast. 

|.  C.  Duffs  Opera  Company,  from  the  Standard 
Theatre,  in  New  York,  will  follow  the  Palmer  Com- 
pany at  the  Baldwin.  The  company  comprises  over 
sixty  people,  among  them  Zelda  Seguin,  Yernona 
Jarbeau,  Madeleine  Luce  tie,  Alice  Kees.  J.  11.  Kyley, 
Harry  Hilliard,  W.  H.  Hamilton,  and  Charles  Dun- 
gan.  They  make  their  first  appearar.ee  in  "  The  Mi- 
kado." 

The  New  York  Casino,  where  all  the  new  light 
operas  are  iniroduced  to  America,  is  to  send  out  a 
traveling  company  in  the  near  future.  The  leading 
names  ol  the  company  as  at  present  announced  are 
Marion  Manola  and  Vi  toria  Schilling,  the  daughter 
of  Jay  Gould's  broker,  who  inaugurated  the  fashion- 
able craze  amon^  wealthy  young  ladies  for  eloping 
with  their  fathers'  coachmen. 

"  The  Mikado  "  is  still  drawing  crowds  at  the  Sa- 
voy Theatre,  in  London,  and  will  probably  run  on 
until  after  ihe  end  ol  ihe  year,  but  Messrs.  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  are  already  hard  at  work  on  their  new 
opera.  Colonel  McCaull  will  produce  it  in  New- 
York.  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  some  other  city  at 
the  same  lime  lhat  it  is  first  given  to  the  Londoners; 
and  as  the  score  and  libretto  will  not  be  published 
until  ten  weeks  after  the  production,  the  public  taste 
will  not  be  demoralized  by  pirated  productions. 

Native  authors  are  having  a  chance  this  season. 
Five  comic  operas  by  Americans  are  now  being  done 
in  New  York:  "  Saiiors  and  Sweethearts"  at  the 
Bijou,  and  "  The  Maid  and  the  Moonshine  "  at  the 
Strand;  Gillette's  play.  "Held  by  the  Enemy,"  is 
before  the  public  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre ; 
the  Lyceum  will  reopen  with  "  The  Main  Line,"  by 
De  Mille;  Mantelfwill  play  in  "  Tangled  Lives,"  by 
John  Keller — a  play  which  treats  ol  a  live  subject, 
one  that,  curiously,  has  not  tempted  American  play- 
wrights— the  present  marriage  law.  Even  Wallack  is 
going  to  be  patriotic.  A  piece  by  an  unknown  New 
jersey  writer,  entitled  "The  Dominie's  Daughter," 
a  simple  pastoral  story  of  old  New  York,  will  be  pro- 
duced during  the  season.  "John  Gardner,"  the 
play  recently  produced  at  the  California  Theatre, 
should  be  given  a  chance  in  New  York, 


STAGE    GOSSIP 


Louis  Harrison  denies  that  he  has  made  any  overt- 
ures to  Charley  Reed  for  a  "  partner  "  act. 

Buffalo  Bill's  "  Wild  West  "  show  is  raking  in  the 
shekels  of  the  New  Yorkers  at  Staten  Island,  at  the 
rate  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  day. 

Miss  Carrie  Swain  will  play  a  farewell  engagement 
at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  next  week.  She  appears 
for  one  week  in  "  Cad,  the  Tomboy." 

Miss  Jeffreys-I-ewis  will  lollow  Miss  Carrie  Swain  at 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  September  6th.  She  will 
produce  a  new  play  by  Mr.  Kohlman,  a  journalist  of 
this  city. 

The  Standard  Theatre  is  to  be  re-opened  next 
week  as  a  permanent  minstrel  house.  Billy  Emer- 
son is  the  manager,  and  the  company  should  be  a 
good  one,  for  Emerson  has  the  money  and  the  judg- 
ment to  select  it 

"The  Maid  and  the  Moonshiner,"  the  new  opera 
comique.  libretto  by  Hoyl  and  music  by  Solomon, 
recenUy  produced  in  New  York,  has  failed  to  score  a 
success.  It  is  descriln-d  by  some  witty  fellow  as  "the 
Hoyl  of  nonsense." 

The  unemployed   mbers  ol   the  Palmer  troupe 

have  been  taking  in  .ill  the  theatres,  with  that  p.ilience 

and  insistency  with  which  all  actors  attend  the  per- 

U  -  s  of  others.       Davidge  actually  sal  through 

"  <  begem    one  evening  ihl  i  week 

I  reel  once  more. 

He  was  the  recipient  at  .i  benefit  .i  few  days  agp,  in 
l-ondon,    clearing   about  a  thousand    pounds  by  it. 

mfortablc  magnitude  ol  the  sum  is  dm-  io  the 

I  ill  ihe  artists— even  P.uti,  mirabik  dictul- 
volunte  .  .ices. 

'  arollne  Hill's  French  accent  will  not  Mind  the 
b   I   ol  "iir  own  knowledge  (ami  Lai 

Gallli    i-llow-citizens  to 
speak  ih<  i  theii  adopted  country,      it 

might  i  ■  that  q< 

I    on  the  stage. 

ie  here   next   week.     He 

will  have  •>  few  days  bo  meel  his  friends,  who  will 
make  thl di  Ibi    bfm    b  for    appearing  on 


Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy.l 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open  from 
q  A.  M.  to  II  P.  M. 

Mechanics'   Pavilion,    Larkin,   opposite   Neisj 
City  Hall. — Twenty-first  annual  exhibition  of  indu: 
trial  products.     Open  day  and  evening. 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  theA.  M.  Palmer  com 
pany  in  "  Broken  Hearts'*  and  "Old  Love  letters," 
and  revivals  of  plays  previously  produced. 

At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Carrie  Swain's 
company  in  "Cad,  the  Tomboy." 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  Billy  Emerson's  Mtn-1 
strels. 

At  the  Alcazar,  next  week,  the  stock  company  in 
"  Mrs.  Partington  and  Her  Son  Ike." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  no  an-J 
nouncement. 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in  "lolanthe." 

At  the  California,  next  week,  no  announcement 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending-  August  =3tk. 

Baldwin  Theatre. —Alfred  Bouvier,  Acting 
Manager.  Bill  :  "Sealed  Instructions."  Castasfol- 
lows: 

Lord  Dorchester,  Mr.  Frederic  Robinson;  Captain  Lionel 
Haughton,  Mr.  Herbert  Kelcey;  Guy  Dunbar.  Mr.  Louis 
F.  Massen;  Gerald  Dunbar,  Mr.  Walden  Ramsay;  Mons. 
Gervais  Dupuis,  Mr.  W.  J.  Lemoyne;  Benton,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Stoddard;  Appleby,  Mr.  H.  S.  Milhvard ;  Servant,  Mr, 
Frank  Battin ;  Mrs.  Haughton,  Miss  Caioline  Hill;  Ada, 
Miss  Annie  Russell;  Katherine,  Miss  Maude  Harrison, 
Susanne,  Miss  May  Robeson. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall.  Acting 
Manager.  BUI:  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday,  "  The  Honeymoon."  Cast  as 
follows : 

Julianna,  Miss  Margaret  Mather ;  Duke  Aranza,  Milnes 
Levick;  Captain  Rolando,  Frederick  Pauling;  Balthaser, 
Okane  Mill:-;  Jacques,  Harry  Eytinge :  Count  Monialban, 
George  A.  Dalton;  Dr.  Lampedo,  William  Ranous;  Lopez, 
Fred.  W.  Peters;  Campillo,  John  B.  Porter;  Pedro,  George 
Homer;  Olmedo,  Charles  Fredericks;  Volante,  Miss  Helen 
Glidden  ;  Zamora,  Miss  Jean  Harold;  Hostess,  Miss  Carrie 
Jamison. 

Remainder  of  the  week,  "The  Lady  of  Lyons." 
Cast  as  follows : 

Pauline  Deschapelks,  Miss  Margaret  Mather;  Claude 
Melnolle,  Frederick  Pauling;  Colonel  Damas,  Okane  Hil- 
lis;  M.  Deschapelles,  Harry  Eylinge;  Beauseant,  William 
Ranous;  Glavis,  Fred.  W.  Peters;  Caspar,  Charles  Freder- 
icks; Landlord,  George  A.  Dalton;  Notary,  John  B.  Por- 
ter; Mine.  Deschapelles,  Miss  Carrie  Jamison;  Widow 
Melnolte,  Miss  jean  Harold. 

The  Alcazar.  -  George  Wallenrod,  Manager. 
Bill :  "  Oregon."     Cast  as  follows  : 

Rose  Fairfax,  Minnie  Wallace;  John  Morgan,  Kd.  J. 
Buckley;  Colonel  Culpepper  Fairfax.  Frank  Mordautu; 
llarreti  Dawson,  J.  N.  Long;  Phil  Fields,  R.  I..  Stockwell; 
Pierre  Calvin,  George  Oiboume;  Johnny,  Kate  Chester; 
(ieorgc  l.istou, George  Trader;  Storekeeper,  Emile  Collins; 
Pony  Express  Jake,  Sam  Snapper;  Captain  Maxwell, 
Horace  Ewhtt;  Sherifl  Gwinn,  Chaa.  E.  Dobson;  Sylvia 
Fields,  Lorraine  llornley- 

Tivoli  OPERA  House.—  Kreling  Bros.,  "Mana- 
gers.     Bill:  "The  Golden  Hen."     Cast  as  follows : 

Roseita,  MUs  Helen  hingcon;   l-a  Marquise,  Miss  Mamie 

r/aylor;   l-meclut,    Mis>  Ambrose;    Marcelin,   Mis-    Lottie 

nicotinic,    Mis>    Lilly    Lawrence;    Andre,    Miss 

Gunia  Jackson  J  Javottc,  Miss  Minnie  Walton;  Francine, 

G.  Hirs.;h;  Gavandanj  Ed.  Stevens:  Count  de  Flavignact 

H.     Norm. in;     Grivolin,     A.     Mev-nier:     Martial.     T.    W. 

I'-'  kert ;  Bel  An     Georgi   it.rri-.. 

Standard  Theatre.— Closed  during  ihe  week. 

Grand  Opera  House.— Closed  during  the  week. 

California  Thkatkk.  -Kden  Musee.  Open 
day  and  evening. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 


Miss  Fortescue  (writes  Howard  Paul  in  the 
World)  is  really  quite  aristocratic- looking,  has  bright! 
eyes,  and  grief  and  disappointment  have  neverl 
touched  her  delicately  rounded  cheeks.  Her  features 
are  almost  classical  in  their  regularity,  and  she 
dresses  with  exquisite  taste.  Her  affair  with  Lord 
Garmoyle  was  expanded  into  the  proportions  of  a 
stupendous  reclame.  This  callow  Don  Juan  was 
sincerely  smitten  with  the  chorus  girl  of  the  Savoy, 
and  D'Oyly  Carte,  who  is  a  proiound  man  of  the 
worldand  "means  business  every  time,"  advised  her 
to  listen  to  the  Garmoyle  suit  and  "land  "  ihe  young 
aristocrat  if  possible.  But  she  had  about  as  much 
love  for  him  as  she  had  for  her  pug  dog.  The  lord- 
ling  was  wanting  in  the  gift  that  captivates  all  dames 
de  la  coulisse,  no  matter  how  obscure  ihey  may  be — 
namely,  brains.  So  a  little  comedy  was  enacted. 
La  Fortescue  was  conveyed  to  ihe  home  of  her 
Jianci  on  approval,  as  it  were.  Lord  and  Lady 
Cairns  looked  her  over  and  prononnced  her  loud  and 
too  theatrical  in  style.  The  young  chorister  played 
her  role  adroitly — she  knew  what  she  was  about — 
and  the  end  of  it  was  the  Earl  and  Countess  forbade 
the  marriage.  This  was  act  one  in  the  comedy — act 
two  was  estrangement  and  a  sensation  suit  for  breach 
of  promise.  Here  W.  S.  Mikado  Gilbert  appeared 
on  the  scene  as  a  special  adviser — it  was  as 
piquant  as  concocting  a  plot  for  an  opera  bouffe  to 
direct  an  affaire  d'amour  like  this,  and  act  three 
closed  up  with  swinging  damages — .£1,0,000.  The 
curtain  came  down  with  a  bang,  the  comedy  had 
been  well  considered,  cleverly  prompted,  admirably 
acted,  and  after  the  bullion  was  duly  handed  over, 
the  lordling  stole  off  to  forget  his  sorrows  in  such  ex- 
citement as  he  might  find  in  the  United  States. 
"  Now,"  said  Gilbert,  "you  must  resume  the  stage 
while  the  public  are  talking  about  you.  Don't  lose  a 
moment,  ma  dure;  I  will  coach  you,  and  you  shall 
appear  in  oneof  my  plays."  You  see,  Gilbert  had  a 
hard  eye  to  business  (he  always  has),  and  the  result 
was,  as  a  jilted  beauty  with  ten  thousand  golden  sov- 
ereigns rattling  in  her  pocket,  the  British  public 
crushed  to  see  her.  In  the  meanwhile  she  has  been 
learning  and  practicing  her  art,  and  by  the  time  she 
reaches  New  York  1  have  no  doubt  she  will  be  quite 
a  nice  actress.  To  my  mind,  when  1  last  saw  her 
she  was  quite  the  perfection  of  what  was  called  in 
theatrical  parlance  "  a  walking  lady. "  Of  power.emo- 
tional  instinct,  and  that  indefinable,  subtle  charm  that 
is  called  genius,  she  has  not  a  grain.  But  off  ihe 
stage  she  is  immensely  clever,  as  the  engineering  of 
her  dalliances  and  courtship  with  Garmoyle  prove. 
She  no  more  meant  to  marry  him  than  she  did  the 
man  in  the  moon.  She  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of 
that.  Ten  thousand  pounds  to  "solace  her  bruised 
and  outraged  feelings"  was  a  screaming  caricature. 
Giibert  ought  to  have  been  awarded  a  commission. 
As  the  Arch  Fiend  of  Topsyturvydom  he  never  ac- 
complished a  better  stroke  than  this.  He  will  make 
a  play  of  it  some  day. 


Miss  Violet  Cameron  is  due  about  the  middle  of 
September.  When  a  slip  of  a  girl  she  danced  and 
warbled  at  Drury  Lane.  Then  she  suddenly  shot  up 
into  young  womanhood  and  came  out  in  comic  opera 
— a  prima  donna,  if  you  please,  before  she  had  done 
growing.  Her  beatiU  du  diable  and  affability  made 
her  a  magnet  for  the  mashers,  who  admired  her  cold, 
white  face,  long,  shapely  legs,  and  agreeable  voice. 
But  latterly  she  has  not  drawn  in  proportion  to  the 
salary  she  demands,  and  hence  the  visit  to  America. 
When  actors  find  England  no  longer  up  to  the  finan- 
cial mark  they  turn  their  attention  to  this  favored 
land.  Just  then  it  got  about  that  Violet  had  made  a 
mesalliance.  A  dark  young  man  with  a  brilliant 
mustache  appeared  upon  the  scene,  who  represented 
himself  as  related  to  a  foreign  prince.  He  escorted 
her  to  sweet  little  suppers  (mamma  went  too),  gave 
her  bracelets  and  rich  jewels,  bombarded  her  from  a 
private  box  nightly  with  expensive  flowers,  in  due 
course  proposed  and  was  accepted.  Then  came  a 
ruction.  It  was  the  old,  old  story.  The  dark  young 
man  had  speni  all  his  cash  and  lurned  out  to  be  in 
nowise  the  cousin  of  a  foreign  prince.  Ill-natured 
people  went  to  the  lengths  of  hinting  that  he  had  been 
a  waiter  at  a  foreign  cafe,  and  one  of  ihe  lady's  swell 
admirers  swore  point-blank  he  had  been  served  with 
.1  demi  fosse  at  Bucharest  by  the  swarthy  husband  ol 
the  prima  donna.  Violet  violently  rebelled ;  her 
mother,  who  is  considered  the  most  "downy"  .\\u\ 
knowing  of  theatrical  mothers,  hail  a  prolonged  at- 
tack ol  acute  hysteria,  and  all  around  there  was  much 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Then  Lord  Lonsdale 
turned  up  again.  He  had  been  a  former  ami 
ent  admirer,  but  Violet  listened  not  to  the  voice  of 
the  charmer,  for  had  she  not  made  up  her  mind  to  a 
brilliant  marriage?  The  lord's  opportunity  had  ar- 
rived. He  promptly  sympathized  with  the  deceived 
artist,  and  advised  her  to  "shake"  her  unworthy 
spouse,  who  had  showed  himself  a  cur  and  a  rascal. 
Mamma  cordially  concurred  in  this  new  deal,  and  it 
was  finally  settled,  to  give  a  business  air  to  matters, 
that  his  lordship  should  ' '  run  "  the  show,  which  he  is 
now  doing,  acting  as  Treasurer  and  looking  after  the 
"front  of  the  house,"  as  the  actor  locution  goes. 
And  so  matters  stand,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Lons- 
dale will  accompany  the  troupe  over  here  unless  the 
husband,  who,  it  seems  from  ihe  New  castle  police  re- 
port, is  on  the  warpath,  does  not  murder  the  lord  in 
the  meantime.  This  will  assuredly  happen  unless 
Lonsdale  handsomely  pensions  him  off.  That  dark 
young  man  invested  heavily  during  his  courtship,  and 
he  is  not  to  be  choked  off  without  reasonable  com- 
pensation.— AV:.'  York  World. 


In  Ireland  the  Episcopalians  numlier  600,000 ; 
Presbyterians,  485,000 ;  Methodists  and  L'muriaiis, 
110,000;  and  Congregationalists.  Baptists,  and  other 
minor  denominations,  about  60.000. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE  THOMPSON  STREET  POKER  CLUB. 
In  Executive  Session. 

The  Thompson  Street  Poker  Club  went  into  execu- 
ve  session  last  Saturday  evening,  pursuant  to  ad- 
jiumment.  The  Rev.  Thankful  Smith  occupied  the 
hair.  The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Gus  Johnson,  submitted 
is  report.  The  annual  dues  levied  by  Article  XIX 
f  the  Constitution  were  still  outstanding,  and  he  de- 
ired  to  know  if  the  Secretary  could  not  be  ordered  to 
nter  civil  suit  against  the  delinquents,  dun  them 
aily,  or  garnishee  such  personal  property  as  might 
e  available  security. 

Professor  Brick  rose  to  a  question  of  privilege, 
lad  the  honorable  member  himself  paid  his  dues? 
f  not.  why  not? — and  did  not  Article  X.  distinctly 
ommand  officers  of  the  club  to  set  an  example  to  lay 
nembers?     He  paused  for  a  reply. 

Mr.  Cyanide  Whiffles  moved  to  lay  the  whole  ques- 
ion  on  the  table.  Seconded  by  Elder  Jubilee  Ander- 
on,  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  Treasurer  then  announced  that  the  kitty  last 
ear,  under  the  care  of  Professor  Brick,  had  amount- 
:d  to  $87.67,  and  had  sufficed  to  pay  the  rent,  buy 
il,  and  purchase  fourteen  decks  ot  squeezers  ;  while 
luring  the  fiscal  year  just  expired,  it  having  been 
-  '<  managed  by  Mr.  Tooter  Williams,  it  had  only  amount- 
d  to  513  71,  and  the  club  was  still  in  arrears  for  sev- 
n  months"  rent.  He  made  no  insinuations  against 
he  honorable  member  named,  and  had  no  doubt  that 
lis  integrity  did  not  leak,  but  knew  that  one  night 
he  kitty  was  $4-81  ;  another,  $6. 15  ;  another,  S3  46  '■ 
ind  still  another,  $5  T9  :  and  t'iat  as  Mr.  Williams 
vas  most  liberal  in  pinching  for  two  pairs  and  threes, 
vith  an  extra  allow  nice  for  jackpots  on  each  of  the 
ifty-two  sessions  of  the  current  year,  he  could  not 
:omprehend  the  total  of  517.31  as  being  the  result, 
ie  distinctly  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  this  was 
10  mathematical  allegation  against  Mr.  Williams,  but 
nerely  a  financial  phenomenon  of  which  a  lucid  ex- 
ilanation  might  be  interesting. 

A  deep  silence  followed  this  item  in  the  report,  and 
several  members  assisted  in  adding  up  the  figures 
riven,  showing  that  the  kitty  for  four  weeks  alone 
hould  have  amounted  to  $19.69.  Then  ail  eyescen- 
red  upon  Mr.  Williams,  who  muttered  something 
[relevant  as  to  his  desire  to  see  Mr.  Johnson  later 
luiside,  and  then  lapsed  into  a  stolid  indifference  to 
tubltc  attention.  Finally,  when  it  was  evident  Mr. 
IvVilliams  had  no  reply  handy,  the  chairman  asked 
he  pleasure  of  the  meeting  regarding  the  Treasurer's 

port. 

Professor  Brick  moved  it  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Williams  rose  to  a  point  of  order.  Paragraph 
14  ot  Article  IX.  in  the  Constitution  made  the  Treas- 
rer  responsible  for  any  deficiency  which  might  occur 
n  the  club  funds.  He  desired  to  know  if  Mr.  John- 
ion  believed  there  was  any  deficiency,  and,  if  so,  what 
vas  its  amount,  and  was  he  prepared  to  reimburse 
he  club  in  full ; 

Mr.  Johnson  hastened  to  state  there  was  no  defi- 
ciency in  the  funds  so  far  as  he  knew ;  that  he  merely 
lad  ventured  to  suggest 

Mr.  Williams  interrupted  to  say  he  accepted  Mr. 
lohnson's  apology  and  seconded  Professor  Brick's 
motion      Carried. 

Elder  jubilee  Anderson,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
ee  on  Finance,  submitted  the  following  proposed 
mendments  to  Article  XXVII.  of  the  Constitution  : 

1.  Tnat  members  desirous  of  steering  opulent 
Friends  or  relatives  against  the  game  must  give  notice 
at  the  previous  meeting,  that  the  Treasurer  may  pro- 
vide a  suitable  deck. 

That  such  members  will  hereafter  be  liable  for 
all  losses  incurred  by  the  club  while  playing  with 
aforesaid  relatives  or  friends. 

3.  That  the  signal  that  a  sawbuck  or  cross-lift  is 
about  to  occur  will  be  indicated  by  a  casual  whistle, 
and  not  by  a  random  kick  delivered  beneath  the  table, 
as  hitherto,  which  kick  has  sometimes  been  received 
by  the  wrong  member  and  led  to  disaster. 

4.  That  the  practice  of  inserting  I.  O.  U's  in  the 
kitty  and  subtracting  chips  therefrom,  redeemable  at 
par,  has  been  found  prejudicial  to  the  finances  of  the 
club,  and  will  be  discontinued. 

Members  will  deposit  their  razors  in  the  coat- 
room  on  entering  the  club,  except  on  occasions  when 
there  are  guests  present  from  Hoboken. 

6.  When  the  club  chips  are  in  garnishee  for  rent, 
as  sometimes  happen,  and  beansare  used,  the  hanker 
will  be  allowed  to  search  the  members  on  assuming 
the  responsibility  of  his  office. 

This  amendment  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Mr. 
Tooter  Williams,  who  claimed  that  it  might  be  con- 
strued as  a  reflection  upon  the  honor  of  the  members. 
The  Rev.  Thankful  Smith  listened  to  the  objection, 
smiled,  and  said : 

I'se  been  de  banker  in  fo'  bean  parties,  'n  done 
loss  thutty-nine  dollahs  cashin'  in  less'n  a  quart.  If 
Toot'll  bank  'n  let  me  buy  de  beans  we  strike  de 
'mendment." 

Mr.  Williams  withdrew  his  objection. 

7.  During  the  winter  months  members  in  good 
standing  who  incurred  the  loss  of  a  hat  or  overcoat 
in  jackpots  would  be  allowed  to  take  the  same  home, 
giving  a  sight  draft  for  the  amount.  Last  January 
Mr.  Cyanide  Whiffles  was  compelled  to  go  home 
without  either  hat,  coat,  or  ulster  during  a  blizzard, 
contracted  double  pneumonia,  and  was  in  the  hospi- 
tal nine  weeks. 

Mr.  Gus  Johnson  objected.  He  had  four  sight 
drafts  upon  which  he  had  paid  protest  fees,  and  didn't 
why  the  winner  of  a  good  overcoat  should  be  left 
out  in  the  cold. 

Prof.  Brick  concurred  in  Mr.  Johnson's  objection, 
and  on  being  put  to  a  vote  the  amendment  was 
lost 

Mr.  Tooter  Williams  desired  to  know  if  the  club 
would  not  be  pleased  to  recognize  blazes  in  future  as 
beating  two  pair,  and  whether  straights  should  not 
be  made  inferior  to  three  jacks,  as  he  had  learned 
was  the  rule  in  fashionable  circles  in  Hoboken.  The 
chair  said : 

"  Tool,  yo'  motion  am  vetoed.  This  ain't  no  re- 
visin'  commission  ter  git  up  new  poker,  bud  ter  bind 
de  members  down  ter  playin'  der  same  ol'  bettum  n 
draw  ez  was  played  befo'  de  wah.  Dey  ain't  no  use 
in  a  man  skinnin'  he  hand  fer  bUues,  when  aces  up  is 
hard  enough  ter  get,  'n  I  kin  drop  my  substance  fas' 
enough  on  de  ol'  game,  lettin'  'lone  learnin'  new  fan- 
gles  Irom  Jersey  mokes.  Poker  am  poker,  'n  it  can't 
be  better  'n  it  can't  be  wuss." 

Mr.  Williams's  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Cyanide  Whiffles  reopened  the  question  of 
honorary  membership  agitated  at  the  last  meeting. 
Why,  he  inquired,  should  not  members  solicit  the  fre- 
quent presence  of  such  persons  as  Professor  Brick's 
brother-in-law,  who  not  only  knew  next  to  nothing 
about  the  game,  but  was  possessed  of  a  Third  Avenue 
barber  shop  and  was  solvent  to  almost  incredible 
figures?    By  .he  present  system  only  one  visitor  could 


be  introduced  at  a  meeting,  and  the  profit  to  the  club 
was  limited ;  but  if  honorary  members  were  allowed 
to  drop  in,  there  was  no  telling  what  the  result  would 
be.  He  therefore  moved  that,  whenever  advantage- 
ous, applicants  for  honoraiy  membership  should  be 
encouraged. 

The  motion  was  carried  and  the  club  adjourned. — 
Nezo  York  Times. 


—  I.N  THIS  WARM  WEATHER    THEKM    IS    NOTHtNG 

more  refreshing,  invigorating,  and  strengthening  to 
the  system  than  a  swim  in  the  sea  water  baths  at 
Alameda.  The  accomodations  there  are  all  the  most 
fastidious  could  desire,  and  by  the  ingenious  arrange- 
ments of  the  tanks,  the  water  is  kept  at  a  slightly 
warmer  temperature  than  the  water  outside,  white  it 
is  clean,  wholesome,  and  delightful.  Facilities  are 
provided  for  swimmers  of  all  degrees  of  skill,  from 
the  beginner  to  the  expert  who  leaps  from  the  "  high- 
diver  "  or  drops  from  the  trapeze.  The  narrow-gauge 
cars  pass  the  entrance  and  the  Central  Pacific  stops 
at  Mastick  Station,  seven  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Terrace. 


-Vocal  Instruction,  $5  per  mo.    131  Turk  St. 


EMERSON'S  STANDARD  THEATRE 


Wm.  Emerson Proprietor  and  Manager. 

Jas.  H.  Love . Business  Manager. 


Monday,  August  30.      Every  Sight  and  Satnr- 
nrduy  Matinee. 


AT  LAST,  THE  PRINCE  OF  MINSTRELS, 

BILLY    EMERSON, 

Will  appear,  with  his  select  company, 

EMERSON'S    STANDARD    MINSTRELS. 


Seats   now  on  sale.     Emerson's   Original    Popular   Prices, 

75  and  50  cents.     Matinee,  50  and  25  cents. 

Nothing  extra  to  reserve. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 

Open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  n  p.  M. 


REGISTRATION 


GENERAL    ELECTION, 


PET 


CIGARETTES    ffl 


ARE   THE    BEST! 


( 'li.  VKlll  II  Smokers,  who  are  willing  i>>  pay  a  little  mure  than  the  price  charged  for 
the  ordinary  trade  Cigarettes,  will  flud  the  I'll  CIGARETTES  superior  to  all  others.  They 
are  made  from  the  most  delicately  flavored  nail  highest  com  4.u1<1  Leaf  grown  In  llrginla, 
and  are  absolutely  without  adulteration  or  drugs. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER.  Manufacturers,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


FOE'S 
FOE'S 
FOE'S 


FRECKLE  SOAP 


iMlalllhl.  Keuic'y  f<»r 
Ereeklro.  .Ino.  Foe.  Lon* 
don;  Wakelec  A  Co..  **. 
V.,    and     all     lirst-clas* 

chemists. 


GEYSER  SODA 


EFFERVESCES    LIKE 

CHAMPAGNE. 
FAMILIES    SUPPLIED. 

152  NEW  MONTCOMERY  STREET. 


FALL  STYLE  HATS 


NOW    KE  11)1    AT  STOKES  OF 


G.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

(HERRMA1VN,  THE  HATTER). 

332-336  KEARNY  STREET,  NEAR  PINE,  AND  I2I2--I2I4  MARKET  STREET,  ABOVE  TAYLOR. 
The  Largest  Stock  to  choose  from  on  this  Coast. 


Alt  electors  desiring  to  vote  at  the  General  Election,  to  be 
held  November  2,  i3S6,  must  be  registered,  regardless  of 
any  previous  registration. 

Registration  lor  the  General  Election  to  be  held  Novem- 
ber 2,  18S6,  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of 
Voters,  in  the  basement  of  the  New  City  Hall,  on 
WEDNESDAY  August  4th,  and  will  continue  until 
MONDAY, October  nth,  inclusive.  Office  hours,  So'clock 
a.  M.  to  5  p.  M.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Election  Com- 
missioners. P.  F.  WALSH,  Registrar. 

August  1,  1886. 


EXHIBIT 

At  the  Fair  attracts  all  visitors  there,  and  we  trust  will  re- 
mind our  friends  of  the  elegant  stock  of  latest  novelties  in 
Stationery  and  Art  Products,  for  sale  not  only  at  our  Ex- 
hibit, but  also  at  our  enlarged  store,  at  the  old  address, 
Masonic  Temple. 


10  Post  Street. 
MasonicTemple 


ROBERTS 


San  Francisco. 
Teleph'ne  5008 


THE    LATEST    ENGLISH   SUCCESS! 


GOLDEN  BELT  CIGARETTES! 

MILLIONS  SOLD  IN  LONDON  DAILY! 

GOLDEN  BELT  CIGARETTES! 

Are  the  best,  and  not  adulterated.    That  is  why 

GOLDEN  BELT  CIGARETTES! 

Outsell  all  others.    One  trial  will  convince  yon. 

GOLDEN  BELT  CIGARETTES! 

These  Cigarettes  arc  manufactured  by  It  LACK  WELL'S  DURHAM 
TOBACCO  COMPANY,  at  Durham.  North  Carolina,  from  Tobacco  grown 
in  the  so-called  Golden  Belt  of  that  State.    Hence  the  name, 

COLDEN  BELT  CICARETTES! 


IMPORTANT. 

THE 

WATER-COLOR 

EXHIBITION 


Will  be  open  to  the  public 


Oi\  TUESDAY,  AliilST  31,  1S86 

Day  and  Evening,  and  Succeeding  Days,  at 

IRVING    HALL. 


Among  the  artists  represented  in  (Ills  eol- 
leetioii  "ill  be  Ion  ml  fine  specimens  of  tbe 
following : 

e\<;li$ii  school. 

Jos.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A-;  Clarkson  Stanlield.  R.A.:  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  R.A.:  Erskine  Nicol,  R.S.A.;  Francis  Dan- 
by,  A.R.A.;  Patrick  Nasmyth:  Thomas  Creswick,  R.A.; 
John  Crome;  Copley  Fielding;  Sam.  Prout ;  P.  dc  Wint; 
August  Bouvier;  Julius  Ca^ar  lbbetsun;  S.  M.  McCloy, 
R.S.A.;  Charles  Bentley;  Walter  Goodall;  R.  P.  Boning- 
ton;  Richard  Westall,  R.A.;  William  Collins,  R.A.;  Fran- 
cis Nicholson;  John  Faulkner,  R.H.A.;  Harrison  Weir; 
I.  Mullcr:  William  Collins,  R.A. 

•  OYTINEXTAL  SCHOOL*. 

Josef  Israels,  Louis  Knaus,  Henri  Harpignies,  P.  J. 
Clays,  F.  de  W.  Brissot,  M.  Forluny.  M.  Rivoire,  M.  Ten 
Kate,  A.  Calame,  J.  Aureli,  B.  Gioja,  M.  HLspaleto,  Ed. 
Hamman,  J.  Bosboom,  Hernandez,  Ter.  Mulen,  Theo.  de 
Eouck,  J.  Louis  David,  T.  Roberti,  V.  (iamba,  Brugmann, 
V.  Cluelia,  M.  Cabot.  W.  Marie. 


AUCTION  SALE 

BY       CATALOGUE, 

Of  the  above  will  commence 

THURSDAY,   SEPT.   2, 


Al  12  o'clock  U.  and  3 


CniHlmihi-    FUIH.il    anil    SATURDAY,    al    Ibr 
Name  hour*. 


N.  B.     Card>  for  private  view  of  the  collection  can  1 
obtained  at  our  office. 

KASTON  A  lloitMM.C, 

Auctioneer*. 


TULARE  COLONY 


Only  One  Hundred  more  of  (lie  Twenty-acre 
Tracts  will  be  sold  at  $350.  when  the  price  «ill 
be  advanced  to  $:$00.  $50  down.  $10  per 
month,  without  interest. 


ONE  THOUSAND  ACRES  SOLD  IN  SIX  DAYS.       The   heal    Fruit,  Vine.    in. I    Alf'iiirit   land  In    the   Stale  :    lllaated  In  iln-  Artesian  Well  Hi  II.  In 
Tulnrc  County,  where  llbiiudance  or  Water  can  l>e  hud  Trout  artesian  Metis  and  running  streams,  all  Tor  the  boring  and  earrylUK  over  land. 

APPLY  TO  PACIFIC  COAST  UNO  BUREAU,  AND  WALTER  TURHBULL,  618  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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WE   LEAD!      OTHERS  FOLLOW!! 


See  l  In-  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

«..    Ml    I.     I       lU- HI- 


*9  Pom  Street. 


s*p  ^  ^  ^  ^  . 


TYPE-WRITING  MACHINE, 

The  latest  improved  Uld  most  rapid  Type-Writing  Machine. 
It  stands  at  the  head.  Send  (or  circulars,  price  list,  and 
book  of  testimonials  10  the  Estate  of  SAMUEL  HILL, 
Pacific  Coast  Agent,  634  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace 
Hotel,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


VIRGINIA  TWIST 

Plug  Smoking  Tobacco 

li  the  Finest  on  Earth, 

J.  1.  DM5CI0HSL  kll  iguV  1. 1. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 

Fine  TAILORING. 


J.  S.  HAND  lias  just  returned  from  New  York,  where 
nude  arrangements  to  be  supplied  with  all  the  latest 
NOVELTIES  in  Woolens,  direct  from  the  MANUFACT- 
URERS. These  goods  will  be  made  up  30  per  cent,  less 
than  the  same  quality  of  goods  were  ever  made  in  this  city. 

t2T  Call  and  see  my  goods  and  prices. 


d.  S.  HAND, 


314  KEARNY  STREET,  EAST  SIDE, 

Four  doors  from  the   Crhonicle  office. 


NEW   SEEDS. 

Gnu  fteedi  rull  assortment. 

<  lour  Heed,  various  kinds 

Alfalfa,  choice  quality. 

Large  Mtxk  in  store  and  arriving.     For  sale  in  lots  to  suit, 
lete  line  Vegetable  and  Flowers. 

1 .  J.  ikmha,  Seed  Merchant, 

si:,  mid  S17  San  some  Street. 


Chicago    agbnot: 

WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &    CO. 

»1  MICHIGAN  AVENUE.  CHICAGO. 
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HE3VIME    Ss    LOKTG 

CHAS.  S.  EATON,  CEN'L  ACENT,  735  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 

iirnimiir  o  i  nmo  nimm 

K«   *    FACTORY  COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  Si  F.    *   °X> 

^LTmi/TLirLuTinj  Tuviinr 


PIANOS 


PIANOS 

ALSO 

SOLD   FROM 

FACTORY. 


KIMBALL'S  SATIN  STRAIGHT  CUT  CICARETTES 

People  "1  refined  tastes  who  desire  exceptionally 

line  Cigarettes  should   use  only  our  Straight 

Cut,  put  up  in  satin  packets  and  boxes  of 

fOs,  20s,  50s,  and    100s. 


14  First  Prize  Medals. 


WM.  8.  KIMBALL  .1  CO. 


KNAiSlu 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  Music  Department,  A.  L.  Itancroft  A  Co. 
114  Dupont  Street,  Sole  Agents. 


LOCAL    AGENTS    WANTED 

FOR    THE    NEW 

COMIC    WEEKLY. 

lull  of  Pun,  Sense,  and  Nonsense. 
Tvtu    Dollars    per    Venr,  with    Dictionary  Pree. 

Liberal  inducements.        Send  5  Cts.  for  sample. 
Address  (out It-  Weekly.    14  t'liitnibers  St.,    X.  Y. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


VOLUMES  I   10  XV11I.  INCLUSIVE. 

Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office, 
No.  313  Grant  Avenue  (Dupont  Street). 


(5^^ 


fllaiacefg  C3ra(;e§  Tenders  draclirorcs 

ifeuj  anc)  Special  Designs, 


TRADE 


FOOD 


Hit:    IM    IM-    IMI    IM  II. lit-.  Ike  «lil>   itrrierl 

tabatllatr  far  ai*ther*i  mill.,     i  hi   m    >  i»ouri»h-  i 

tntc  diei  fin  kre-rs  in  all  cli-   ' 

matex.       '  .    phy  "  ian  1       Sold   everywhere. 

I         '  1  I    Infant*." 

DOLIBER,  Q U 


rivil 2i»"  Mi'i»H u SBiiiiWtwfc 


r^    cti2cL<pPair2 

Open  fire-place  J^- 


WwAONTAGtlEanaGO1 

309.311.313.315*317  Market  st. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST. 


iuch   has  been  the  success  attending   our   clubbing   list 
during  the  last  six  months,  that  we  have  decided  to  increase  I 
it  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year.     We  have  made  arrange-  | 
ments  with  Harper  &  Brothers,  the  leading  publishing  house  1 
of  the  United  States,  by  which  we  offer  their  publications 
in  conjunction  with  the  Argonaut  on  very  favorable  terms. 

HAItPEITS  MAGAZINE. 

With   the  June   number  was   begun    the  Seven iv-Thirc. 
Volume  of  "  Harper's  Magazine."     It    is  the   leading  illus- 
trated magazine  of  the  world.     Some  of  the  best  novels  ofl 
the    most  famous  novelists— such  as  Thackeray,   Dickens,  F 
Bulwer,   and   others — have   appeared   in  its   pages,  and  it 
keeps  up  its  old  reputation. 

HAKPEK'S  WEEKLY. 

"Harper's  Weekly"  is  an  illustrated  record  of  and  com  J 
mentary  upon  the  even  ts  of  the  times.  It  treats  of  every  I 
topic,  Political,  Historical,  Literary,  and  Scientific,  which  isl 
ol  current  interest,  and  gives  the  finest  illustrations  that  « 
be  obtained  from  every  available  source,  original  or  foreig 

IIARPEK'S   BAZAJC. 

"  Harper's  Bazar"  (published  weekly)  has  no  equal  as  a 
Illustrated  Family  Journal.  It  comprises  every  subject  ofl 
interest  to  the  home  circle.  While  it  is  urm  ersally  acknowlJ 
edged  to  be  the  leading  fashion  paper  of  America,  it  '" 
ary  and  artistic  merits  are  of  the  highest  order. 

HARPER'S  VOI  IM.  PEOPLE. 

"Harper's  Young  People"  is  an  illustrated  weekly  for 
boys  and  ^irls.  The  range  of  its  contents  includes  -.trial 
and  short  stories ;  articles  on  various  subjects  of  an  instrtU 
tive  character  treated  in  an  entertaining  manner;  articli 
having  a  special  timely  interest ;  short  sketches,  poems,  ii 
door  and  out  door  pastimes  and  sports,  practical  mechanic, 
and  a  variety  of  other  interesting  and  entertaining  matter, 
both  in  letter-press  and  illustrations. 


V> 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 

Is  the  best  Republican  paper  published  In  the 
railed  States. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD 

Is  the  best  Democratic  paper  published  In  the 
United  Slates. 

WIDE  AWAKE 

Is  the   best  young  folks'  magazine   published 
In  the  United  States. 

THE  HARPER'S  PUBLICATIONS 

Are   the    best   of  the   class    published    In   the 
world. 


Now,  by  special  arrangements  with  the   publishers,  and 

by  concessions  in  price   on   both  sides,  we   are   enabled  to 

make  the  following  offer,  open    to  all  subscribing  direct   to 

this  office  between  July  1st,  ISStt,  and  January  1st, 

1887: 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine,  Tor 

One  Year,  by  Mail S«.«M 

The  Argonaut  and   Harper's  Weekly,  for 

Oue  Year,  by  Mall $«.?» 

The    Argonaut    and    Harper's    Itnzar,    for 

One  Year,  by  Mall _. ...   JJMi.JO 

The  A  .-gon  ml  and  Harper's  Young  Peo- 
ple, for  One  Year,  by  Moll $4.Mt 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York 
Tribune  (Republican),  for  One  Year, 
by  Mall $4.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York 
World  (Democratic),  for  One  Year,  by 
Mall S4.00 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and 

the  Weekly  World,  One  Year,  by  MnU$5.uv 

Tne    Argonaut    and    Wlde-Awahe,    One 

Year,  by  MaU *6.0O 

Postmasters  and  other  agents  will  understand  that  these 

rates  are  clubbing  rates,  and  for  subscribers  only.     We  can 

allow  no  commissions  on  these  rates. 

Specimen  copies  of  any   or   all  of  these  publications  can 

be  secured  by  writing  to   tne  Argonaut  office,  213  Grant 

Avenue  (Dupont  Street),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

This  offer  Is  uot  open  to  residents  of  San 
Francisco.  In  that  city  the  Argonaut  Is  not  de- 
livered by  mail,  but  Is  entirely  in  the  hands  ot 
our  carriers,  with  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  In- 
terfere. 


«;.'■■ 
.;■■■■  ■ 
U 
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it  ■■ 
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;■,: 


DR.  CHARLES  W.  DECKER, 

DENTIST, 

Phelan's    Building,    Parlors  6,  7,  3,  9,  and  10.      Entrance, 
806  Market  Street. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 
[Established  ISM.] 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  SI/,  San  PranclAGO.     Telephone  \v. 


■MICLOIt 

FOLDING 


ELEGANT   ASSOKT1IENT   OF 

lUf  BURR 

KTW»»  I*  AH 

IISIIIbeds 

For  sale  by  the 

BURR  FOLDING-BED   CO., 

<»«  llAltlti:  I   STKEET,  S.  !■'. 


JOHN   TAYLOR   &    CO. 

111,1m.  118  Pine  si. 
1SSIMKS'     MATERIALS. 

Mine  a-id  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


GERMEA 


DELICIOUS. 
TRY  IT!      i 
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Vol.   XIX.       No.    n. 


San  Francisco,  September  ii,    1886. 


Price.   Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday, 
at  No.  213  Grant  Avenue  (Dupont  Street),  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year;  six  montlis,  $2,251  three  months, 
•$i-J0 ;  payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscription  to  all  foreign  coun- 
tries -within  t/ie  Postal  Union,  $5.00  Per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by 
Carriers  at  $4,50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  iveck.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single 
copies,  Jo  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied  by  the 
San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue  (Dupont 
Street),  to  whom  all  orders  Jro77i  the  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers 
wishing  their  addresses  changed  should  give  their  old  as  ivcll  as  new  ad- 
dresses. T/te  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are  Agents  for  t/te 
Eastern  trade.  The  A  rgotutut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe.  Address  all  communications  to  "  T/te  Argonaut, 
No.  213  Grant  Avenue  (Dupont  Street),  San  Francisco."  No  traveling  can- 
vassers employed.  A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager. 


ENTERED    AT     THE    SAN     FRANCISCO      POST-OFFICE    AS     SECOND-CLASS    MATTER. 


Frank    M.  Pixley,     -    - Editor. 
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It  is  due  to  that  portion  of  the  Republican  party  with  which 
the  Argonaut  has  maintained  friendly  relations  to  explain  its 
present  position  and  its  future  intentions  with  reference  to 
political  affairs.  This  journal  was  established  nearly  ten 
years  ago,  and  when  its  editor  was  not  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  then  party  leaders.  One  of  the  objects  of  its  establish- 
ment was  to  correct  party  abuses  and  drive  the  corrupt  and 
criminal  from  party  management.  Its  first  articles  were 
directed  against  Gorham,  Carr,  Sargent,  Pinney — the  party 
bosses  then  managing  political  affairs.  Subsequently  we 
waged  a  war  against  \V.  W.  Stow,  and  now  we  have  a  cour- 
teous difference  of  opinion  with  Wm.  T.  Higgins,  Esquire, 
and  Colonel  Gannon.  During  all  this  time — ten  years — we 
have  been  at  feud  with  the  Roman  Catholic  political  Irish, 
and  it  has  pleased  us  to  entertain  very  decided  opinions  upon 
questions  concerning  immigration,  naturalization,  and  the 
right  of  aliens  to  interfere  in  and  endeavor  to  control  the 
political  affairs  of  the  country.      While   we  concede  many 


political  privileges  to  foreign-born  citizens,  we  think  they 
have  no  right  to  hold  office  and  ought  to  be  content  with 
residence,  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
privileges  incident  to  their  citizenship.  We  have  divided 
foreign  citizens  into  two  classes — those  who  mind  their  own 
business  and  attend  to  their  own  affairs,  and  those  who  im- 
impudently  meddle  with  ours.  Coincident  with  this  division 
it  happens  that  nearly  all  of  the  ignorant,  priest-ridden  Irish 
are  Democrats,  just  enough  professing  to  be  Republicans  to 
run  that  party  and  claim  nominations  for  office  in  order  to 
secure  the  Irish  vote.  A  large  majority  of  intelligent  foreign- 
ers are  Republican.  Nearly  all  that  are  not  in  politics  and 
not  aspirants  for  office,  and  are  in  the  pursuit  of  some  legiti- 
mate and  honorable  industry,  are  members  of  that  party. 
There  is  a  sprinkling  of  Germans  who  are  trying  the  same 
game;  imposing  themselves  upon  the  party  under  the  pre- 
tense that  they  can  secure  the  German  vote,  and  there  is 
here  and  there  a  Jew  who  demands  office  in  order  that  the 
Jews  may  be  induced  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  It  has 
been  our  policy  to  endeavor  to  drive  out  ol  the  Republi- 
can ranks  all  party  bosses  and  all  impertinent  and  meddle- 
some foreign  political  adventurers — Irish,  German,  and  Jew 
— and  to  retain  the  better  kind  of  foreign  citizens  who  do 
not  desire  to  become  office-holders.  We  endeavored  to 
make  this  better  kind  of  foreigners  "Americans"  by  br- ak- 
ing  down  and  brushing  away  class  distinctions.  In  fact,  it 
was  our  purpose  to  drive  over  to  the  Democracy  the  entire 
herd  of  professional  political  adventurers,  and  bring  over  to 
the  Republicans  all  the  more  intelligent  and  better  class  of 
foreign-born  citizens,  thus  combining  intelligent,  property- 
owning,  and  respectable  citizens  into  a  political  party  of 
honorable  principles,  to  be  composed  of  men  of  high  intelli- 
gence, of  moral  purpose,  with  unselfish  and  patriotic  inten- 
tions, and  of  all  nationalities,  to  be  called  "  American."  This 
fight  we  have  determined  to  make  within  the  Republican 
lines,  and  to  make  it  without  the  consent  of  party  leaders, 
and  in  spite  of  party  bosses.  We  have  made  it,  and,  after 
a  long  struggle,  we  have  won  it.  The  late  Republican  con- 
vention at  Los  Angeles,  composed  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  met  in  convention  and 
have  nominated  for  State  and  district  offices  twenty-four  citi- 
zens, and  they  are  all  native-born  Americans  but  one,  and  his 
nomination  was  the  result  of  an  incident  that  terminated  in 
an  accident.  This  result  is  the  outcome  of  no  pre-arrange- 
ment ;  there  is  no  organized  American  party  ;  there  has 
been  no  consultation,  or  bargaining,  or  understanding  by 
means  of  which  this  end  has  been  attained.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  healttiful  growth  of  public  opinion,  which  comes  partly 
from  the  teaching  of  the  Argonaut.  It  is  the  first  fruit  of 
popular  education  in  the  direction  of  Americanizing  the 
political  control  of  this  State,  and  ultimately  of  this  country. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  when  an  assemblage  of  some  thousands 
of  men,  composed  of  earnest  politicians,  candidates  for  office 
with  their  attending  friends,  delegates  to  a  State  convention 
charged  with  nominating  candidates,  representatives  of  a 
great  national  party,  can  meet  as  did  the  Republican  State 
Convention  at  Los  Angeles,  and,  without  any  agitation  or 
pre-arrangement,  or  the  drawing  within  the  party  of  any 
lines  looking  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign-born  citizens 
from  candidacy  for  office,  present  a  ticket  upon  which  the 
only  exception  to  native  birth  is  one  person,  and  he  born  in 
England  of  Protestant  parents,  who  came  to  this  country  an 
infant,  and  who  was  only  successful  because  the  best  orator 
of  the  convention  pleaded  for  him,  and  most  eloquently,  his 
services  as  a  soldier  in  the  civil  strife  and  on  the  loyal  side 
And  what  is  still  more  significant,  is  the  fact  that  this  condi- 
tion of  things  has  not  been  regarded  as  unnatural  or  strange, 
nor  has  it  created  any  especial  attention,  nnr  has  any  one 
dared  to  criticise  it  as  unwise,  or  impolitic,  or  as  unfriendly 
to  any  class  of  foreign-born  citizens,  except  the  professional 
politicians,  party  bosses,  political  adventurers,  Pope's  Irish, 
and  the  Examiner.  The  Dem^racy  would  gladly  make 
political  capital  out  of  the  Americanism  of  the  Republican 
party,  but  it  dare  not  raise  the  issue.  It  would  be  glad  to 
draw  this  argument   upon  the  .  hut,  remem- 

bering the  number  of  \\  (irking  birth,  it  has 

not  the  courage.     Some  crazy  Demo  lots,  brainless 

idiots  that  they  are,  would  have  nominated  I'at  Reddy  for 
Governor.      We   held   our    breath   in   hope  the  convention 


would  dare  to  present  to  the  people  of  California  that  name, 
and  dare  to  accept  the  issue  which  the  Argonaut  has  en- 
deavored to  thrust  into  the  politics  of  this  State.  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  meet  the  issue,  and  meet  it  now;  to  have 
it  determined  whether  a  native-born  Irishman,  professing  the 
faith  of  Rome  and  the  cowardly  principle  of  the  boycott, 
could  have  become  Governor  of  this  commonwealth  ;  it  would 
have  delighted  us  beyond  measure  that  Mr.  Pat  Reddy  should 
have  been  set  up  before  this  people  for  just  what  we  think  he 
is — viz.,  the  best  representative  of  the  true  Democracy.  Take 
the  Pat  Reddys  out  of  the  Democratic  party  and  there  would 
be  no  Democratic  party;  and  we  would  have  been  glad  to 
leave  his  gubernatorial  candidacy  to  the  decision  of  our  for- 
eign-born citizens.  If  a  majority  of  our  German,  French, 
English,  and  other  electors  from  foreign  countries  would  de- 
liberately vote  for  a  man  whose  education  and  religion  teach 
him  to  acknowledge  the  civil  and  political  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  as  taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome;  who  would  destroy 
our  public  schools,  which  are  the  bulwarks  of  our  liberty ;  and 
would  regulate  the  business  intercourse  of  our  citizens  and 
the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  upon  the  infamous  and 
cowardly  code  of  the  Irish  boycott — we  should  like  to  know 
it,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  If  we  have  any  considerable 
number  of  such  persons  in  this  State  it  is  better  to  know  it, 
in  order  that  we  may  watch  them  and  guard  ourselves  from 
the  danger  of  conceding  to  them  any  further  political  power. 
The  Democratic  party  has  not  the  courage  to  do  this  thing; 
it  dares  not  make  the  issue,  and  it  never  will  dare  to  make 
it  so  long  as  one-third  of  the  party  is  composed  of  Southern 
men,  who  instinctively  hate  the  Pope's  Irish.  It  had  the  cour- 
age to  give  most  of  the  honors  and  most  of  the  profitable 
offices  of  this  State  to  the  Irish.  The  Irish  hold  the  best 
positions  in  the  party  to-day,  and  they  were  the  leaders  in 
their  late  State  convention.  They  will  conspire  and  confed- 
erate against  the  native-born  of  their  party,  but  they  dare  not 
come  to  an  open  issue,  well  knowing  that  Americanism  and 
anti-Catholicism  are  a  controlling  power  in  their  own  ranks. 
Whenever  they  divide  and  throw  their  visors  up,  whenever 
they  come  out  from  under  the  shadows  of  their  church,  they 
will  be  whipped  in  their  own  party  ;  and  the  time  is  fast  com- 
ing, is  not  distant,  when  the  Pope's  Irish — we  mean  the  class 
that  fights  against  the  school-house;  we  mean  the  ignorant, 
the  bigoted,  and  the  vicious— will  find  themselves  a  despised 
and  unfeared  minority  in  the  Democratic  ranks.  We  wish 
the  Democracy  of  California  had  one  courageous  leader,  for 
there  is  a  host  that  would  like  to  rally  around  him  ;  these 
men  are  now  being  driven  to  the  Republican  party.  The 
same  thing  that  has  been  done  in  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention at  Los  Angeles  will  be  reenacted  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco when  the  municipal  convention  assembles.  The  candi- 
dates will  be  largely  native-born,  for  though  Mr.  Higgins  is 
from  Cork  and  Colonel  Gannon  is  from  Killarney,  they  do 
not  intend  to  risk  too  much.  The  delegates  are,  many  of 
them,  foreign-born,  but  Mr.  Higgins  and  Colonel  Gan- 
non are  too  intelligent,  and  love  the  Republican  party 
spoils  too  well,  to  imperil  its  offices  and  its  loot  by  naming 
candidates  who  can  not  be  elected.  Mr.  Higgins  knows,  and 
Colonel  Gannon  knows,  that  when  the  nominations  are  made 
they  will  be  subjected  to  a  very  exhaustive  qualitative  analy- 
sis by  this  journal,  and  that  it  will  have  a  ticket  of  its  own  to 
present  to  the  electors  of  this  city  unless  Mr.  Higgins  and 
Colonel  Gannon  behave  themselves. 

We  know  that'  this  article  will  offend  some  of  our  friends 
in  the  Republican  party  who  have  been  for  the  past  two 
weeks  begging  us  to  drop  the  discussion  of  this  foreign  ques- 
tion until  after  the  election,  lest  it  should  imperil  the  Repub- 
lican party  by  influencing  some  foreigners  to  vote  against  its 
candidates.  We  do  not  think  it  will  drive  any  foreigners 
from  our  ranks.  The  impartial  and  fair  presentation  of  this 
issue  at  this  time  will  bring  strength  to  the  party.  Foreign- 
ers as  a  rule — outside  of  the  1  rish — are  more  intelligent  than 
our  political  friends  think  ;  they  have  the  same  interest  in 
this  country  as  we  have  who  are  native-born  ;  their  children 
are  Americans,  as  are  ours,  and  those  of  them  who  do  not 
want  office  for  themselves  are  not  over-zealous  for  their 
countrymen.  We  would  not  fail  in  presenting  and  advocat- 
ing this  American  issue  if  we  knew  it  would  hurt  the  Repub- 
lican party.     We  are  not  in   its  councils.     We  are  not  per- 
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mitted  to  attend  its  conventions.  This  is  not  a  Republican 
organ.  We  receive  no  money  from  the  party,  no  official  po- 
litical advertising,  and,  except  that  our  readers  are  largely 
Republican,  we  are  under  no  obligations  to  it.  We  owe  it 
nothing,  expect  nothing  from  it,  and  yet  we  have  been  a 
pretty  good  Republican.  We  began  early,  we  worked  hard, 
we  Stayed  late,  we  spent  our  money  very  freely,  and,  except 
in  Grant's  second  endeavor  to  be  elected,  and  once  when 
.Mr.  Estee  undertook  to  run  over  us,  we  have  been  loyal  to 
the  organization.  It  is  our  natural  home,  we  are  attached 
to  its  principles,  and  we  have  not  left  the  party.  We  have 
not  been  quite  kicked  out  of  it,  and  we  claim  the  right  to  re- 
main in  it,  and  within  the  party  lines  to  make  issues,  and 
right  over  them,  and  drive  the  party  to  their  adoption  if  we 
can.  Wc  claim  to  have  the  privilege  of  driving  the  rascals 
out  of  the  party  if  we  can  ;  we  claim  the  privilege  of  fight- 
ing the  bosses,  the  Pope's  Irish,  and  the  devil  out  of  the  Re- 
publican ranks,  if  we  can.  And  lest  the  Republicans  should 
rind  themselves  embarrassed  when  some  tender-toed  tramp 
from  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  comp'ains  that  the  Argonaut  and 
its  editor  are  opposed  to  foreigners,  and  that  we  will  injure 
the  party  by  driving  them  away  from  it ;  if  a  ready  answer 
to  the  accusation  is  not  found,  let  us  suggest  one,  for  we 
have  given  the  subject  serious  consideration,  and  know  how 
to  answer  back.  Just  say  to  the  devil,  or  to  the  Pope's  Irish, 
or  to  Mr.  Higgins,  or  Colonel  Gannon,  or  any  other  corn- 
plaining  person  of  foreign  birth,  that  you  are  very  sorry,  but 
that  as  the  Republican  party  can  not  control  the  Argonaut, 
it  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  its  opinions  ;  that  if 
he  does  not  like  the  Argonaut,  he  had  better  not  purchase  it, 
and  not  read  it ;  and  that  if  he  is  such  a  stupid  and  irreme- 
diable dolt  and  dunderhead  that  he  will  leave  a  party  be- 
cause of  the  opinions  of  another  person  in  it  who  has  the 
same  right  to  hate  an  ignorant  and  stupid  foreigner  as  he  has 
to  be  one,  he  will  not  be  missed  from  the  Republican 
ranks  until  another  and  a  better  man  is  seen  in  his  place. 
If  he  still  complains,  drive  him  out  of  the  party,  send  him 
over  to  the  Democracy,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  very  pres- 
ence in  the  Democratic  party  will  send  over  to  our  side  some 
intelligent,  sensible,  native-born  American,  or  some  liberal- 
minded  foreign  gentleman,  who  will  more  than  compensate 
for  the  ignoramus  whom  we  have  fortunately  rid  ourselves 
of.  In  this  city  of  San  Francisco  there  will  be  a  com- 
plete "  American  "  ticket — State  and  municipal ;  it  will  be 
organized  by  selections  from  all  the  other  party  nominations, 
Democratic,  Republican,  and  Independent;  it  will  be  chosen 
by  a  select  and  secret  body  of  intelligent  native-born 
Americans,  who  pay  taxes,  who  do  not  want  office,  who  re- 
sent boss  rule,  despise  professional  politicians,  and,  while 
conceding  to  foreigners  every  privilege  of  our  government 
and  the  full  protection  of  its  laws,  claim  as  a  right  that  none 
but  native-born  Ameiican  citizens  shall  hold  office.  When 
two  American  citizens  are  candidates  for  the  same  place,  the 
better  man  will  be  chosen.  It  will  cost  no  money  to  get 
upon  this  ticket.  We  shall  print  it  in  the  Argonaut,  and 
distribute  it  extensively  throughout  the  State,  in  time  that 
every  elector  in  California  may  have  ample  opportunity  to 
consider  it.  Whether  printed  tickets  will  be  provided  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  As  for  ourselves,  we  favor  trust- 
ing the  intelligence  of  the  electors  who  vote  the  ticket  to 
write  it  out  for  themselves,  for  there  will  be  very  few  mem- 
bers of  "The  American  Party,"  of  native  or  foreign  birth, 
who  can  not  read,  and  write,  and  think,  and,  thus  equipped, 
with  pen  and  ink  can  make  a  ticket  for  themselves.  As 
"The  American  Party"  has  no  organization,  will  hold  no 
convention,  has  no  State  central  committee,  no  party  ma- 
chinery, and  no  party  leaders,  we  are  requested  to  invite 
correspondence  from  every  part  of  California,  and  from  gen- 
tlemen of  every  political  organization,  nationality,  creed,  or 
color.  Any  suggestions  will  be  respectfully  considered;  any 
information  concerning  candidates  named  upon  other  tickets, 
as  to  their  qualifications  and  character,  will  be  treated  as 
confidential.  Persons  who  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
new  movement  will  oblige  the  gentlemen  who  have  it  in 
charge  il  they  will  send  their  names  and  postoffice  addresses 
to  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut. 


The  nomination  of  the  Hon.  Washington  Bartlett,  present 
ancisco,  for  Governor  by  the  Democracy  is 
creditable  to  the  party,  as  he  is  the  least  exceptionable  mate- 
rial placed  before  it  for  consideration.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  no  single  man  of  distinguished  position  and  high  charac- 
ter offered  himself  to  the  Democratic  convention  foi  Govern- 
or. It  was  the  scramble  of  small  men.  The  best  candidate 
was  the  first  to  get  out  of  the  melee.  Mr.  Ilartlctt  represents 
the  respectable ;  in  political  life  he  is  simply  respectable,  and 
in  saying  this  wc  are  placing  him  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance above  the  level  of  his  parly.  He  is  of  respectable  and 
dull  intelligence;  his  moral  character  is  respectable.  As  a 
bachelor  living  in  the  same  boarding-house  for  thirl) 
he  is  respectable ;  as  a  lawyer  he  is  honest,  and  to  that  extent 
respectable;  as  an  office-holder  he  has  stolen  notion 
is  rcspectal  n.     lie  made  a  re- 

spectable County  I'Utk.     Hei  i    and,  if 

elected,  he  will  make  a  respei  nor.     There  arc  in 

the  Democratic  party  thou. amis  of  men  win.  possess  higher 


qualifications,  stronger  individuality,  greater  courage,  better 
brains,  and  are  equally  respectable.  Mr.  Washington  Bart- 
lett's  character  was  well  illustrated  during  our  civil  war.  He 
was  of  Yankee  slock  and  of  Southern  birth.  He  took  no  side 
upon  the  question  that  divided  the  Union.  When  the  fate 
of  five  millions  of  slaves  hung  in  the  balance  of  civil  war; 
when  the  union  of  the  American  States  was  depending  upon 
a  contest  of  arms;  when  nationality,  liberty,  and  civilization 
hung  suspended  in  the  balance  of  a  bloody  conflict  ;  with 
brothers  in  the  Confederate  army  and  near  relatives  in  the 
Northern  army.  Washington  Bartlett  was  a  Copperhead; 
he  was  neutral ;  he  had  no  opinions ;  he  was  content  to  be 
respectable.  Such  respectable  persons  are  always  available 
for  office;  but  we  would  have  preferred  David  Terry  or  Pat- 
rick Reddy  for  Governor.  We  have  no  respect  for  a  North- 
ern Copperhead,  and  we  have  but  little  respect  for  the  South- 
ern man  of  ample  means  and  without  family  ties  who  did  not 
offer  his  services  to  the  Confederate  Government. 

Mr.  Tarpey,  the  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  is  also 
respectable— that  is,  he  is  respectable  for  a  Democrat.  He 
is  an  Irishman,  one  remove  from  the  old  sod  ;  he  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  who  believes  the  Pope  is  infallible  and  clothed  with 
divine  authority,  to  be  consulted  in  the  direction  and  admin- 
istration of  the  civil  affairs  of  all  governments.  As  between 
the  parochial  and  the  public  schools,  he  thinks  the  former 
entitled  to  their  share  of  the  public  moneys,  and  the  latter 
"godless."  He  does  not  favor  the  attendance- at  the  public 
schools  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Roman  Catholic  parents, 
but  he  is  a  respectable  Democrat. 

For  State  Treasurer,  there  was  placed  in  nomination  Adam 
Herold,  of  Gilroy.  He  was  born  in  Bavaria,  came  to  Cali- 
fornia at  the  age  of  forty-one,  is  uneducated,  speaks  the  lan- 
guage imperfectly,  but  is  a  successful  brewer.  He  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  respectable. 

D.  J.  Oulahan  is,  we  infer  from  his  name,  an  Irishman, 
present  acting  Treasurer,  a  man  highly  esteemed  and  emi- 
nently qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  Treasurer.  Jeffer- 
son C  James,  of  San  Francisco,  was  also  named,  but  the 
Bavarian  brewer  was  too  much  for  united  Ireland  and  Amer- 
ica; the  shamrock,  the  harp,  the  eagle,  and  the  stars  all  went 
down  before  King  Gambrinus  as  he  lifted  his  foaming  mug 
— five  cents  a  class.  We  must  do  Mr.  Adam  Herold,  of  Gil- 
roy, the  justice  to  admit  that  he  makes  excellent  beer,  and 
his  nomination  ought  to  secure  as  many  lager-drinking  Dutch- 
man as  any  one  in  the  State,  except  the  proprietor  of  the 
Fredericksburg  Brewery  at  Santa  Clara,  who  makes  better 
beer,  but  is  a  Republican. 

Wm.  C.  Hendricks,  of  Butte  County,  relative  of  the  late 
Vice-President,  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  and  is  a  good  nomination. 

John  P.  Dunn,  present  Controller,  was  renominated.  He 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  Irish  Democrat,  and  possesses  all  the 
unpleasant  characteristics  of  the  country  in  which  he  was 
born,  the  faith  into  which  he  was  baptized,  and  the  political 
party  to  which  he  belongs.  He  is  honest,  competent,  obsti- 
nate, pig-headed,  combative,  opinionated,  and  bigoted;  hates 
a  school-house,  a  Republican,  and  a  Protestant  Irishman  as 
much  as  he  loves  office  and  holy  wrater.  He  is  good  to  his 
relatives,  for  he  has  quartered  them  upon  the  treasury.  He 
has  had  a  fight  with  the  Hon.  Ned  Marshall,  and  seems  to 
have  driven  him  out  of  the  party. 

The  names  presented  to  the  convention  for  Attorney-Gen- 
eral were  very  respectable — John  T.  Carey,  of  Sacramento  ; 
George  A.  Johnson,  of  Sonoma ;  Edward  Swinford,  of  Co- 
lusa ;  and  W.  D.  Grady,  of  San  Joaquin.  We  should  have 
been  glad  if  Mr.  Grady  had  been  nominated,  for  we  have  a 
high  opinion  of  his  character  and  qualifications.  The  prize 
was  secured  by  Senator  Johnson,  of  Sonoma. 

Frank  J.  Sullivan,  nominated  for  Congress  from  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District,  is  a  stalwart  young  Irishman,  one  re- 
move from  the  old  sod,  whose  principal  claim  to  go  to  Con- 
gress seems.to  rest  in  the  fact  that  he  has  secured  two  fort- 
unes— one  by  inheritance  and  one  by  marriage.  He  unites 
the  wealthy  and  respectable  families  of  the  O'Sullivan  and 
the  O'Phelan.  He  spends  his  money  in  politics  with  the 
splendid  generosity  of  a  descendant  of  Irish  kings.  Charles 
Felton  beat  him  before,  and  will  beat  him  again.  He  makes 
a  magnificent  photograph.  In  his  last  contest  he  distributed 
it  freely.  We  suggest  this  time  that  he  give  a  colored  chro- 
mo.  We  neglected  to  mention  that  when  he  prays — which 
wc  think  he  never  does— he  turns  his  face  toward  Rome, 
thinks  the  Pope  infallible,  and  the  free  schools  godless.  He 
was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  is  very  retentive  of  theii 
teachings. 

The  following  is  the  Democratic  ticket  complete  : 

1  ■■■  '      "  '""'  Washington  Bartlett,  of  San  Francisco 

1  I   bui  nant-Governoi Michael  K  Tarpey,  ol  Alameda. 

\'i  mi,  i  [erold,  ■>!  Santa  I  llara, 
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\Y.  C.  Hendricks,  ol  Huttc, 

J.  I'.  1  luun,  <<f  s in  Francisco, 

■MpHoCfiprge  A.  Johnson,  of  Sonoma, 
i  i.  Miller,  of  Tulare. 


J.  Moulder,  ol  s.ui  Francisco. 
D,    ipi  nei  r,  ol  Stanislaus, 

on  femple,  ol  Soi n, 

iniah  K  Sullivan,  "t  Sau  Francisco, 
in  Bei  n  udino. 

imas  L.  Thompson,  of  Sonoma. 

ion  Bigg; ,  -a  ' 


. .  H.  C.  McPike,  of  Alameda. 
.  -F.  J.  Sullivan,  of  San  Francisco. 
. .  J.  D.  Lynch,  of  I.os  Angeles. 

.  .J.  A.  Filcher,  of  Placer. 

. .  Patrick  J.  While,  of  San  Francisco. 

.    \V.  W.  Foote,  of  Alameda. 

.  .G.  E.  Sloss,  of  San  Francisco, 
..C.  H.  Randall,  of  Tuolumne. 
.  .C.  E.  Wilcoxson.  of  Sutter. 
.  ,J.  T.  Gaffey,  of  Los  Angeles. 


Third  District 
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Third  District 

For  Board  of  Equalization- 
First  District 

Second  District 

Third  District 

Fourth  Dislricl 

Of  the  twenty-four  candidates,  thirteen  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, eleven  are  native-born  and  Protestant.  There  are  five 
Irish-American  Catholics.  There  is  one  German  Catholic. 
Six  of  the  candidates  were  born  in  Ireland.  Nine  are  of 
Southern  birth. 

It  must  not  be  denied,  and  can  not  truthfully  be  firom  this 
showing,  that  religion  is  being  dragged  into  politics  ;  that 
the  church,  from  some  motive — and  we  all  know  what  that 
motive  is — desires  to  obtain  control  of  the  government,  and 
sees  its  way  to  the  attempt  through  the  Democratic  party. 
It  is  not  the  Argonaut  that  raises  this  question  or  is  the 
aggressor.  It  stands  upon  the  defensive  and  sounds  the 
alarm.  It  is  not  natural  that  so  many  Roman  Catholic  Irish 
should  have  prominence,  leadership,  and  office  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  There  are  as  many  Germans  as  Irish  in  the 
State,  and  yet  while  there  is  half  a  score  of  Pope's  Irish, 
there  is  but  one  German  and  he  a  Catholic.  There  are  five 
Protestant,  or  at  least  non-Catholic,  Germans  to  one  Roman- 
ist, yet  it  is  only  a  Pope's  Dutchman  that  may  be  honored 
by  office. 

The  Republican  party  is  reproached  that  it  has  no  Irish- 
man, German,  Jew,  or  Italian  upon  the  ticket.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  has  eight  Irishmen  born  abroad  or  of  Irish  pa- 
rents, one  German,  no  Jew,  no  Italian,  and  no  member  of 
any  other  nationality  than  as  we  have  designated.  We  ask 
intelligent  foreign-born  citizens  of  all  nationalities  and  re- 
ligions to  give  this  statement  the  reflection  and  consideration 
it  deserves.  When  they  do  this,  and  we  call  to  mind  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish  in  this  country,  their 
frequent  riots,  their  resistance  to  the  military  draft,  their 
Home  Rule  agitation,  their  labor  strikes,  their  Sand-lot 
agitation,  their  opposition  to  the  Chinese,  their- contempt  of 
the  law,  their  cowardly  boycott,  and  the  open  resistance  of 
Roman  priests  and  Catholic  laity  to  our  common  schools, 
their  open  hostility  and  avowed  opposition  to  our  educa- 
tional system — have  we  not  the  right  to  fear  their  aggres- 
siveness, and  endeavor  to  retain  the  government  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  hands  of  the  native  Americans  ?  Our  appeal  is  to 
the  intelligent  foreigner  who  loves  this  country  and  proposes 
to  make  it  his  home  and  the  home  of  his  children.  We  ask 
foreigners  to  consider  this  question  in  all  its  broad  propor- 
tions, and  to  estimate  the  slobber  of  politicians  over  them  for 
just  what  it  is  worth.  We  ask  intelligent  and  independent 
Southern  men  to  remember  that  the  civil  war  is  over,  and 
that  all  liberal  men  are  desirous  of  standing  with  them  upon 
a  common  national  platform.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
have  no  party  differences  ;  there  are  no  principles  dividing 
them ;  there  is  no  reason  for  honest  men  to  keep  apart  by 
party  lines.  Upon  local  questions  intelligent  men  in  Cali- 
fornia are  united.  The  Chinese  question  is  settled ;  upon 
the  question  of  irrigation  all  are  of  one  mind.  The  tariff, 
the  currency,  labor,  silver  coinage,  and  all  kindred  topics 
have  ceased  to  be  matters  of  party  controversy.  There  is 
only  one  serious  question  at  this  time  in  this  State,  only  one 
danger,  and  that  arises  out  of  the  endeavor  of  a  powerful 
and  thoroughly  organized  foreign  ecclesiasticism,  by  the  aid 
of  an  alien  nationality,  to  undermine  and  destroy  our  repub- 
lican institutions.  Against  this  common  enemy  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  honest  men  to  combine. 

In  the  Democratic  State  Convention  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco  was  represented  by  107  delegates;  of  this 
number  72  were  Irish,  as  indicated  by  their  names,  24  Amer- 
icans, 6  Jews,  3  Germans,  2  Scotchmen.  The  chairman  of 
the  delegation  was  Maurice  Schmidt.  The  boss  who  man- 
aged the  selection  of  the  delegates  is  Christopher  Buckley, 
Esquire.  Lest  it  might  seem  that  we  have  incorrectly  esti- 
mated the  Irish,  we  print  the  following  as  a  partial  list:  Pat 
Collins,  Martin  Gorman,  Connolly,  Minehan,  Fitzgerald,  Pat 
Hayes,  Hugh  Curran,  Jeremiah  Cochran,  McEvoy,  Pat 
Stevens,  Lannigan,  Frank  Dunn,  M.  Ryan,  Joseph  Coffey, 
J.  J.  Dunn,  McCoppin,  Shine,  Eagan,  Connelly,  Sullivan,  Mc 
Kee,  Fallon,  O'Connor,  Chris.  O'Connor,  Leary,  Meagher,  Pat 
Creegan,  Michael  Sullivan,  Pat  Lynch,  Desmond,  Ginty, 
Hennessy,  Eagan,  Quale,  Healy,  Pat  Flynn,  Leary,  O'Brien, 
Sullivan,  Hanlon,  Pat  Deegan,  O'Connor,  Pat  White,  Farrell, 
Nunan,  McHugh,  Hamill,  Laherty,  McKittrick,  Donovan,  Pat 
McDonnough,  Nunan,  McCarthy,  Pat  O'Sullivan,  Mahoney, 
Slaven,  McDermott,  Pat  O'Donnell,  Moholy,  Twohig,  Deg- 
inau,  McCarthy,  Mullane,  Chrystal,  and  Michael  O'Connor.' 
Of  the  candidates,  nine  were  born  in  the  old  slave  States. 
Only  four  not  of  Irish  parentage  were  born  in  the  old  free 
States.     N.  B. — "  Pat"  is  an  abbreviation  of  Patrick. 


While  the  Examines — owned  by  a  former  Know  Nothing 
— is  endeavoring  to  induce  foreigners  to  vote  for  its  candi- 
date for  Governor,  it  would  be  but  fair  to  admit  that  the 
Hon.   Washington    Bartlett   was  a  leading    Know    Nothing, 
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ARGONAUT. 


and  actually  worked  with  that  party  so  long  as  it  remained 
in  existence.  The  Hon.  David  S.  Terry  was  also  a  Know 
Nothing,  and  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Bench  upon  that 
issue.  Mr.  George  Pen  Johnston,  former  editor  and  propri- 
stor  of  the  Dally  and  Weekly  Examiner^  was  also  a  Know 
Nothing,  and  initiated  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  into  the 
mysteries  of  that  secret  order.  Nearly  every  prominent 
Southern  politician  in  California  belonged  to  the  order,  and 
we  know  hundreds  of  active  Democrats  whom  we  can  name 
who  were  earnest  members  of  the  Know  Nothing  order  and 
ook  solemn  oaths  not  to  support  foreigners  for  office.  If 
inybody  in  this  State  has  a  list,  complete  or  partial,  of  any  of 
;he  lodges^  conventions,  or  bodies  of  working  Know  Nothi- 
ngs, we  should  be  glad  to  have  them,  or  copies  of  them,  sent 

:o  us  for  publication. 

• 

We  are  in  receipt — almost  daily — of  letters  from  public 
institutions,  and,  as  a  rule,  we  pay  but  little  attention  to  those 
:oming  from  the  prisons.  We  have  received  several  from 
he  insane  asylum,  at  Napa,  'vhich  contain  charges  so  spe- 
ific  that  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  estimate  should  be  placed 
upon  them.  The  presumption,  of  course,  is  that  the  writer 
s  insane,  and  that  the  letters,  seemingly  coherent,  are  writ- 
en  at  lucid  intervals.  Even  if  this  is  the  case,  the  writer 
nay  be  able  to  represent  abuses  correctly.  If  abuses  exist, 
hey  ought  to  be  corrected.  If  there  are  any  persons  at  Napa 
>r  Stockton  improperly  restrained  of  their  liberty,  or  sent 
here  through  improper  motives,  or  any  persons  who  are  de- 
ained  after  reason  has  resumed  its  empire,  they  should  be 
ooked  after.  There  are  several  institutions  to  which  it  would 
)e  well,  in  our  judgment,  if  more  attention  were  paid.  For 
nstance,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  or  Foundling  Asylum,  and 
he  Magdalen  Asylum  in  San  Francisco ;  The  Boys'  Orphan 
\.sylum  in  Marin  County;  the  insane  asylums  at  Stockton 
md  Napa.  We  would  suggest  the  passage  of  a  lawappoint- 
ng  commissioners  tn  visit,  inspect,  and  report  upon  all  char- 
table  asylums  receiving  aid  from  the  State  treasury.  Offi- 
ials  of  these  institutions  will,  if  they  be  honest  and  humane 
people,  welcome  such  inspection  from  gentlemen  who  may 
>e  authorized  by  law  to  visit  them.  If  they  are  guilty  of 
larsh  and  inhuman  conduct,  or  are  robbing  the  State  treas- 
iry,  or  are  keeping  persons  imprisoned  who  have  the  right  to 
be  free,  they  will,  of  course,  squirm.  The  fact  that  such  a 
:ommission  existed  would- have  a  beneficial  effect.  There 
re  girls  in  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  and  boys  at  the  Marin 
>rphanage,  and  women  at  Napa,  to  whom  it  would  do  no 
iarm  if  they  were  permitted  to  tell  their  stories  to  some  sym- 
pathetic, friend  outside  of  their  keepers.  We  suggest  the 
dea  to  the  humane  who  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  pur- 
ue  the  investigation. 


The  Examiner  is  edited  by  an  ass  named  Henderson.  It 
j  owned  and  ridden  by  George  Hearst,  who  is  its  Balaam. 
le  is  riding  it  for  office,  and  successfully,  for  it  has  made  him 

Senator  of  the  United  States.  When  the  ass  speaks  through 
be  mouth  of  Henderson,  it  is  George  Hearst  who  speaks 
tirough  the  mouth  of  the  ass.  One  can  not  hold  an  ass  re- 
ponsible  for  anything,  not  even  for  being  an  ass,  not  even 
or  talking,  or  for  building  up  and  manufacturing  lies,  or  for 
owardly  avoiding  the  responsibility  of  telling  them;  but 
.nybody  can  hold  Senator  Hearst  responsible  for  maintain- 
ng  a  journal  for  the  purpose  of  telling  lies  and  for  the  pur- 
)ose  of  slander.  Hence  we  advise  Senator  Hearst  to  take 
lis  cudgel  and  beat  his  ass  over  its  ears  and  endeavor  to 
rrest  its  lying  tongue,  for  fear  somebody  may  lose  patience 
ind  talk  back.  Perhaps  the  ass  itself  may  not  be  invulner- 
ible. 

Supervisor  Pond  will  be  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
>arty  for  Mayor  of  San  Francisco.  He  has  been  an  efficient 
,nd  honest  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the  last 
our  years,  and,  if  elected  as  Mayor,  will  be  an  intelligent  and 
erviceable  one.  Judge  Blake  will  be  the  nominee  of  the 
lepublican  party.  He  has  filled  the  chair  of  the  Mayoralty 
»ne  term,  and  demonstrated  his  capacity  and  fitness  for  the 
losition.  Municipal  politics  w<«uld  be  in  a  happy  condition 
f  the  choice  of  all  its  candidates  lay  between  men  like  Super 
isor  Pond  and  ex-Mayor  Blake. 


The  Irish  national  convention  recently  in  session  in  Chi- 
ago  was  eloquent  on  the  perfidy  of  England.  All  this  bosh 
if  denunciation  of  Saxon  tyranny,  of  which  we  have  so  much, 
va.s  reported  for  and  printed  in  the  Chicago  journals,  where- 
pon  a  merchant  of  that  city,  Mr.  D.  R.  Goudie,  wrote  the 
ollowing  open  letter  to  Mr.  John  F.  Finnerty,  in  answer  to 
ome  of  his  misrepresentations  of  Irish  history.  This  letter 
Le  endeavored  in  vain  to  have  printed  in  Chicago.  He  could 
md  no-paper  in  that  city  that  had  sufficient  courage  to  give 
iim  a  hearing,  and  he  sent  it  to  the  Argonaut  for  publication  : 

.o  Open  Letter  to  John  F.  Finnerty  and  those  for  whom  He  Speaks. 

Chicaco,  August,  1886. 
Gentlemen  :  Having  just  delivered  yourselves  of  the  usual  tirade  of  venom- 
as  hate,  false  statement,  and  vicious  sentiments — sentiments  more  reckless  and 
bominable  than  those  for  which  the  anarchists  have  forfeited  their  lives— against 
England  and  everything  Engli>h,  you  may  perhaps  be  willing  to  admit  the  truth 
X  the  old  saw,  that  "there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question."  Whether  you 
a  or  not,  I  want  to  let  fair-minded,  intelligent  Americans  know  that  there  is 
lother  side  to  this  everlasting  Irish  question.  Ireland  never  was  a  nation; 
>nsequently  England  can  not  have  destroyed  her  nationality.  From  the  day 
tat  a  mere  handful  of  Anglo-Norman  barons  crossed  the  channel  and  conquered 
ic  independent  and  warring  tribes  of  Ireland  until  to-day  Irishmen  have  never 


possessed  the  true  spirit  of  nationhood ;  have  never  asserted  or  maintained  their 
united  manhood  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  proved  by  the  irresistible  force  of  the 
sword — the  only  argument  that  history  or  the  world  admits — their  right  to  govern 
Ireland.  England  did  not  depopulate  Ireland;  the  dense,  almost  unparalleled 
stupidity  and  carelessness  of  the  people,  who  left  their  very-  existence  dependent 
on  the  continued  success  of  a  single  edible  root,  which  failed  them,  accomplished 
that  feat,  and  millions  of  Irishmen  and  their  descendants  scattered  all  over  the 
world  have  good  cause  to  thank  God  for  the  severity  of  the  blow  which  forced 
them  to  leave  the  sodden  moor,  the  barren  hillside,  and  the  watery  skies  of  old 
Ireland  for  the  fertile  plains  and  sunny  skies  of  America,  Canada,  and  Australia. 
The  people  of  England  and  Scotland  owe  Ireland  nothing;  she  has  ever  been  a 
curse  and  a  nuisance,  a  drag  and  a  hinderance  at  all  times  and  in  all  places;  the 
cry  of  the  bravo  or  the  whine  of  the  mendicant  has  never  been  out  of  her  mouth, 
and  she  has  succeeded  in  making  the  name  of  Ireland  a  by-word  among  all  na- 
tions ;  she  has  been,  as  you  well  say,  the  "  thorn  in  the  side  of  England,"  a  source 
of  continual  loss,  financially,  morally,  and  politically. 

You  yell  over  taxation  and  rack  rents,  while  the  truth  is  that  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  pay  two  dollars  of  imperial  tax  for  every  one  dollar  paid  by  Ireland, 
and  from  80  to  300  per  cent,  more  in  land  rents.  You  declare  that  you  are  de- 
frauded out  of  your  proper  representation  in  Parliament,  while  the  fact  is  that 
you  have  103  representatives  out  of  670,  while  your  population  is  but  five  millions 
out  of  thirty-five  millions.  But  let  us  get  close  down  to  the  facts.  Take  thesta- 
tistics  for  the  years  1882-83 — the  latest  in  my  possession — and  what  do  we  find  t 
Th1!  imperial  taxes  of  England  and  Scotland  averaged  over  $16  per  head  ;  that 
of  Ireland  not  quite  53  per  head.  The  direct  expenditure  in  Ireland  was  $35,- 
000,000,  and  the  revenue  345,000,000,  leaving  Ireland's  apparent  contribution  to 
the  imperial  resources  $10,000,000.  Now,  compare  this  with  Scotland's  contri- 
bution— Ireland  having  over  five  millions  of  people,  Scotland  less  than  four  mill- 
ions. The  imperial  expenditure  in  Scotland  was  $13,000,000,  the  revenue  $46,- 
000,000,  making  her  contribution  to  the  imperial  fund  $33,000,000.  In  other 
words,  Ireland  got  back  directly  within  $10,000,000  of  her  whole  contribution  of 
taxes,  and  indirectly,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out  in  some  of  his  home  rule 
speeches,  nearly  $5,000,000  more  than  her  entire  taxation.  Scotland,  on  the 
other  hand,  paid,  and  has  been  paying  for  very  many  years,  from  $33,000,000  to 
$35,000,000  of  the  money  which  goes  to  maintain  the  army  and  navy,  the  colo- 
nies, and  commerce  of  the  British  Empire. 

One  of  the  mottoes  on  the  walls  of  Central  Music  Hall  says:  "Irish  haired 
follows  the  British  drum-beat  around  the  world."  If  that  is  so,  it  must  be  a  mat- 
ter of  peculiar  satisfaction  to  Irishmen  to  know  that  that  drum-beat  costs  them 
nothing.  However  willing:  your  merceoary  and  perjured  fellow-countrymen— 
for,  according  to  the  doctrine  you  hold  and  preach,  they  can  be  nothing  but  mer- 
cenaries— may  be  to  follow  its  tap,  and  pick  up  what  honor  and  profit  can  be 
found  in  its  wake,  they  so  manage  that  the  whole  costs  of  the  show  fall  on  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Not  a  soldier  or  a  sailor,  not  a  ship  or  a  gun,  not  a  colony  or 
a  possession  of  the  British  crown,  costs  the  people  of  Ireland  a  dollar,  though  the 
Irishman  equally  with  the  "  brutal  English  "  enjoy  every  right,  liberty,  and  ad- 
vantage that  comes  from  their  possession.  Nay,  more,  the  "  intolerant,  grasp- 
ing, tyrannical,  brutal  English  and  Scotch  actually  allow  the  Irishman  to  monop- 
olize nearly  double  his  numerical  proportion  of  all  the  offices  of  honor  and  profit. 
Yet  Ireland  is  not  happy.  You  say  that  nothing  less  than  an  "independent 
Irish  republic"  can  fill  the  bill ;  Mr.  Davitt  thinks  the  nationalizing  of  the  land 
might  answer;  but  Commons  scouts  both  remedies.  What  could  a  republic  do 
for  poor,  irritable,  factious  Ireland  ?  Suppose  every  landlord  wiped  out,  and  the 
Irish  people  in  possession  of  everydollar  now  paid  in  rent,  what  would  it  amount 
to ':  Mr.  Blaine  puts  the  rental  of  Ireland  at  $66,000,000 — that  is,  $12  per  head 
of  the  population,  or  $4  per  head  less  than  Scotland  and  England  pay  in  imperial 
taxes.  It  is  less  than  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  paid  in  federal  taxes 
during  the  war,  and  less  than  they  pay  now  in  Federal  and  State  taxes,  to  say 
nothing  of  city  and  municipal  assessments.  I  could  pick  out — forty  I  was  going 
to  say — twenty  millionaires  in  this  great  republic  of  ours  who  enjoy  an  income 
equal  to  the  entire  rental  of  Ireland.  It  is  utterly,  absolutely  impossible  that  it 
is  the  payment  of  land  rent  and  taxes  that  keeps  Ireland  poor  and  miserable.  If 
Ireland  had  a  gift  of  every  dollar  paid  in  rent,  it  would  only  amount  to  a  pro 
rata  of  $12  per  head  per  annum — one  dollar  a  month,  twenty-five  cents  perweek. 
Would  twenty-five  cents  per  week  bridge  the  difference  between  Irish  poverty 
and  Irish  wealth  ? — between  Irish  misery  and  discontent  and  Irish  happiness  and 
contentment?  I  am  afraid  not.  You  will  have  to  go  much  deeper  than  that. 
You  will  find  the  roots  firmly  fixed  in  the  geographical  position  of  the  country, 
her  moist  climate  and  watery  soil ;  but  most  of  all  in  the  peculiar  temperament 
and  unfortunate — nay,  disastrous — religious  and  political  education  of  herpeople. 
To  isolate  and  throw  upon  their  own  resources  a  poor,  discontented,  and  most 
unfortunately  educated  people  ;  to  cut  the  connection  between  a  poor  agricultu- 
ral counuy  and  a  powerful,  prosperous  manufacturing  and  commercial  empire, 
were  surely  the  very  acme  of  folly,  and  a  work  which  no  intelligent  and  patriotic 
Irishman  should  ever  engage  in.  Ireland  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  British 
Empire  is  in  her  right  place ;  she  can,  if  she  will,  enjoy  every  right  and  liberty 
enjoyed  by  the  other  members  of  the  body  politic ;  she  can  develop  herresources 
to  the  utmost,  increase  her  commerce,  liberalize  and  improve  her  educational 
system  and  her  social  status,  and  find  careers  for  her  valiant  and  worthy  sons  in 
every  clime  the  sun  shines  on.  Ireland  independent  would  be  one  of  the  poorest 
and  most  insignificant  of  nations,  while  her  sons  would  be  aliens  and  outcasts  in 
the  lands  where  they  are  now  judges,  generals,  and  governors.  Do  Irishmen 
ever  think  of  this?— do  they  ever  try  to  realize  what  would  be  the  practical  con- 
sequences of  independence';  I  fear  not.  What  would  independent  Ireland  do 
with  the  multitude  of  intelligent,  educated  Irishmen  who  now  fill  positions  of 
honor  and  profit  in  the  civil  and  military  service  of  England?  What  careers 
could  she  find  for  them 

If  Irishmen  would  take  a  fool's  advice,  one  who  does  not  want  their  votes, 
and  look  this  thing  squarely  in  the  face,  balance  the  advantages  with  the  disad- 
vantages, give  up  agitating  for  imaginary  benefits,  pull  off  their  coats,  and  go  to 
work,  determined  to  give  only  half  the  time  they  are  now  spending  in  political 
agitation  to  making  the  best  of  things  as  they  are,  in  ten  years'  time  they  would 
find  poor  old  Ireland  one  of  the  bright  particular  stars  in  that  great  galaxy  of 
nations  who  speak  the  English  tongue,  whose  motherland  is  England,  Ireland, 
and  ScoUand,  and  whose  destiny  is  to  unite  as  brothers,  and  bring  liberty,  har- 
mony, and  peace  to  all  other  nations.  D.  R.  Goudie. 


WRITERS    AND    EDITORS. 


By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 


The  Police  Force. 

Editors  Argonaut:  I  suppose  we  have  both  read  Chief  Crowley's  sugges- 
tions to  the  Supervisors  as  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  force  under  his  con- 
trol. They  are  no  doubt  very  good,  but  I  desire  to  suggest  an  additional  aid — 
that  is  to  reduce  the  pay  of  all  the  members  of  the  force  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month,  and  add  one-fourth  to  the  present  number.  We  may  not  disguise  what 
I  think  is  a  fact,  that  wages  and  salaries  are  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  lower 
now  than  when  the  pay  of  the  patrolmen  was  fixed  at  its  present  rate.  All 
classes  have  felt  the  reduction  except  the  police,  and  why  not  they?  The  old 
yam  that  a  policeman  carries  his  life  in  his  hands  is  a  long  exploded  fallacy. 
All  men  do,  more  or  less.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  more  people  are  hurt  in  the 
manufactories  of  this  city  in  one  month  than  the  whole  police  force  are  in  a  year 
(this  statement  is  susceptible  of  proof),  and  none  of  our  mechanics  or  laborers  are 
paid  anything  extra  because  their  business  is  hazardous.  There  is  another  rea- 
son. A  reduction  in  the  pay  of  the  police  will  tend  also  to  reduce  their  self-im- 
portance. Their  arrogance  has  not  abated  in  the  past  few  years,  and  they  are, 
to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  "  too  big  for  their  breeches."  They  appear  to  think 
that  they  are  our  masters  and  not  our  servants,  and  it  must  be  stopped.  I  write 
to  you  because  1  think  you  are  the  only  man  who  has  the  "  courage  of  his  con- 
victions," and  if  you  think  as  I  do,  why  set  the  ball  rolling.  I  am  one  of  those 
foreigners  who  think  it  an  impertinence  to  interfere  in  the  government  of  another 
county.  After  seventeen  years'  residence  here  I  think  so  Still.  I  am  bringing 
up  my  children  as  Americans,  and  think  it  will  be  as  much  as  they  ought  to  do 
to  exercise  their  legal  rights  under  the  Constitution  (which  is  too  liberal  by  half). 

San  Francisco,  September  6,  1886.  Citizen. 


One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  State  of  Maine  is  the 
"jumping  Frenchman,"  whom  many  people  believe  to  be  a 
myth.  The  jumping  Frenchman  is  a  sad  reality,  and  he  is  a 
very  familiar  character  in  the  lumber  districts  of  Maine.  He 
is  affected  by  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  nerves  which  robs  him 
entirely  of  self-control  and  leaves  him  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  practical  jokers.  He  will  start  at  any  sudden  noise  or  ex- 
clamation, and  will  obey  any  sudden  command.  The  jump- 
ers are  dangerous  people  to  have  around,  as  they  will  throw 
anything  within  reach  at  a  man  when  so  ordered,  and  some 
lumbermen  will  not  employ  them  under  any  consideration. 


Three  sailors  who  went  fishing  from  the  port  of  Dunkirk, 
in  France,  in  the  year  1869,  have  just  returned.  Seventeen 
years  is  a  long  time  to  catch  fish  in,  and  one  mijjht  suppose 
that  the  sailors  returned  laden  wkh^w^dthjiiit  such  is  not 
the  case.     They  say  that  their  tlH  ^peked   on  the 


coast  of  Greenland,  and  that  the 
the  natives.     Not  only  did  they 
material  treasure  from   that  land 
themselves  poorer  by  the  loss  of 
married  again.     They  are  three 


It  is  reported  that  Mayor  Bai 
saloon  on  Sunday  before  last,  an> 
two  dollars  and  a  half  in  trcatin 
notorious  violation  of  the  dollar  1 


captivity  by 
the  way  of 
rk  they  find 
"  whom  have 
iJor-men. 

in  Buckley's 
,ere  he  spent 
Is  .not  this  a 


In  looking  over  various  letters  from  women  who  seek  em- 
ployment, and   especially  literary  employment,   1    find   that 
most  of  them  are   tinged  with  this  delusion,  that  those  who 
produce  anything  for  the  market   have  the    right  to  require 
somebody  to  take  it,  and  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  maker. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  cunvenient  to  many  of  us  if  this 
were  true — if  somebody  were  provided    whose  clear  duty  it 
was  to  take  the  potatoes  we  raise,  or  the  poems  we  write,  at 
whatever  price  we  set  upon  them.      We  would  soon  become 
rich  by  this  process,  like  a   certain    tradesman  of  whom  the 
story  used  to  be  told   that    he    would   go  into   his  shop  and 
make  ten  thousand  dollars  before  breakfast  by  simply  mark 
ing  up  the  prices  of  his  goods.     The  question  still  remained 
whether  this  would  increase  their  value  when  it  came  to  the 
actual  sale;  and  so  it  is  plain  that  young  people   may  go  on 
thinking  better  and  better  of  their  own  literary  talents,  and 
yet  it  will  not  help  them  one  step  toward  success  unless  the 
public  take  a  similar  view.     What  good  does  it  do,  although 
your  poetry  seems  to  you  better  than  Longfellow's  and  your 
prose  than  Holmes's,  so  long  as  the  community — or  the  edi- 
tor, who  is  merely  the  purveyor  or  steward  for  the  commu- 
nity— can  not  be  led  to  the  same  opinion  ?     You  can  cherish 
your  genius  in  silence   as  much  as  you  please;  you  can  be 
content  with  the  applause  of  your  sister  Jane  and  of  your 
pastor;  you  can  publish  your  works  at  your   own  expense, 
and  wait  for  posterity  to  applaud.      Any  of  these  things  you 
can  do,  as  many  have  done  before  you;  but  if  you  wish  for  a 
success  more  stimulating  or  more  lucrative   than  this,  you 
must  comply  with  the  conditions  of  success:  you   must  nnd 
out  what  the  public  wants,  and  then  supply   it;  you  must  let 
others,  and  not  yourself,  determine  the  value  ot  your  goods. 
In  the  days  when  the  blind  Homer  recited  his  lays,  or  in 
the  mediaeval  times   when  bards  sang  from  door  to  door, 
literature  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  on  a  business  founda- 
tion; but  now,  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  is  established  on  that 
basis,  and  so  far  as  publication  is  concerned  the  laws  of  busi- 
ness must  be  accepted.     A  shoemaker  does  not  make  a  pair 
of  shoes  and  bring   them  to  your  door,  and  claim  that  it  is 
your  duty  to  buy  them  at  his  own  price,  whether  you  like 
them  or  not.     It  is  true  that  book-peddlers  and  traveling 
basket-women  come  pretty  near  to  taking  this  attitude,  but 
we  all  feel  justified  in   resisting  it  theoretically,  even  if  we 
have  not  the  courage  to  say  "  No."      But  the  young  person 
who  writes  stones  or  wishes  to  write  fashionable  correspond- 
ence, constantly  takes  this  position.     These  applicants  can 
always  furnish  unanswerable  reasons  why  it  is  desirable  that 
their  wares  should  be  purchased ;  they  can  often  say  with 
truth  that  they  are  poor;  that  they  live  in  a  remote  village, 
and  would  like  to  see  more  of  the  world;  that  they  have  a 
younger  brother  or  sister  to  educate;  and  that  they  can  not 
see  that  what  they  write  is  not  just  as  good  as  a  great  deal 
that  is  published  and  praised.    They  agree  in  laying  the  whole 
blame  upon  the  editor  or  the  publisher.     He  is  narrow,  he  is 
selfish,  he  is  governed  by  the  smallest  of  small  cliques.     How 
can  he  have  any  honorable  or  justifiable  motive  for  declining 
compositions  of  which  sister  jane  and  our  excellent  pastor 
have  thought  so  well  ?     "  I   always  suspected,"  said  to  me 
once  the  husband  of  a  lady  whose  book  had  just  been  re- 
fused publication  by  a  well-known  house,  "  I  always  sus- 
pected that  Mr. was  a  snob,  but  now  I  am  sure  of  it." 

The  present  writer  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  literary 
trade  in  all  its  aspects;  and,  so. far  as  he  has  seen,  there  is 
no  business  more  free  from  favoritism.  The  mere  fact  that  it 
is  business  and  not  pleasure  puts  it  on  a  real  basis  in  this 
respect.  Every  publisher,  as  such,  would  rather  print  a 
successful  book  by  his  worst  enemy,  than  an  unsuccessful 
one  by  his  dearest  friend.  It  is  the  same  with  the  editor  of 
a  magazine  or  newspaper.  The  one  question  for  him  to  de- 
termine is  whether  the  book  or  article  really  promises  to  be 
successful,  and  as  to  this  he  must  rely  on  his  own  judgment, 
for  he  has  nothing  else  to  rely  upon.  This  judgment  is  very 
imperfect,  and  he  knows  the  fact  too  well;  but  if  he  can  not 
trust  himself,  he  can  still  less  trust  the  author,  or  her  pri- 
vate counselors.  Grant  that  these  high  authorities  know 
best  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  article  offered  ;  they  do  not 
know  the  demands  of  the  public,  which  is  what  he  has  to 
consider.  There  is  not  an  editor  in  the  world  who  accepts 
contributions  with  reference  to  his  private  taste  only.  "  If  I 
were  to  edit  this  periodical  merely  to  suit  you  and  me,"  said 
aformer  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  \o  a  friend,  "it  would 
be  bankrupt  in  three  months."  Even  a  cook  must  season 
her  food  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  family,  not  her  own  ;  they 
do  not  necessarily  like  garlic  because  she  does.  Every 
good  periodical  ends  by  influencing  the  public  taste;  but  it 
must  begin  by  conforming  to  it,  at  least  sufficiently  to  get 
readers. 

Formerly,  when  literature  was  less  widely  spread  than  now, 
young  authors  were  apt  to  err  on  the  side  of  excessive  humil- 
ity; it  was  hard  for  them  to  convince  themselvesth.it  any- 
thing they  wrote  was  worthy  the  dignity  of  print.  No  doubt 
there  are  still  many  such  instances,  but  the  more  common 
attitude  of  mind  among  aspirants  seems  to  me  to  be  the  as- 
sumption that  what  they  write  is  already  good  enough,  and 
that  the  world  owes  them  a  publisher.  Of  course  the  blun- 
ders often  made  on  the  editorial  side  will  play  into  their 
hands  and  help  to  strengthen  this  delusion.  "  Do  1  not  write 
as  well  as  that  t  Can  anything  of  mine  be  worse  than  .'/ 
They  forget  that  while  an  editor  can  not  be  infallible,  he  must 
behave  as  if  he  were  so,  and  must  be  practically  omnipotent, 
at  any  rate  within  his  domain.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  must 
make  the  decision,  not  you  or  I ;  he  must  set  the  valuation. 
Our  wares  are  worth  only  what  he  can  afford  to  give  for  them 
— he  or  his  competitors.  If  he  has  no  need  for  them,  we 
must  find  some  way  to  make  them  what  he  will  need.  Or  if 
that  fails,  we  must  establish  what  was  once  suggested  by  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale — a  periodical  to  be  called  "The  L'nfortu- 
'ine,"  to  contain  all  rejected  contributions,  all 
unappreciated  courses  of  lectures,  and  in  general  all  produc- 
tions which  need  a  public  more  than  a  public  apparently 
needs  ihem.—Basar. 


James  Corner,  an  English  railway  porter,  whose  wages 
were  nineteen  shillings  per  week,  has  just  died,  leaving  twenty 
thousand  dollars  as  the  result  of  accumulated  "tips." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


MR.    MONTAGU    JEKYLL. 

By  Walter  Besant. 


"  Briefly,  because  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all  the  dis- 
courses we  held  and  the  instructions  I  received,  I  learned, 
by  following  a  simple  course  in  which  he  instructed  inc.  1 
could  arrest  my  age  for  ten  years— that  is  to  say,  supposing  1 
began  at  thirty,  1  could  for  ten  years  remain  thirty,  and  then 
after  ten  more  years  I  could  again  remain  thirty  for  another 
decade  ;  but  that  should  I  pass  beyond  the  ten  years  with- 
out renewing  the  t  :rm,  I  should  at  one  leap  become  forty  ; 
and  if  1  did  not  choose  to  continue,  the  ordinary  lot  of  hu- 
man life  would  be  mine,  and  in  the  course  of  time  decay  of 
strength  and  gradual  decline  would  follow.  During  each 
period  of  ten  years  1  was  to  be  subject  to  no  other  disease 
than  any  which  might  be  upon  me  or  in  my  constitu- 
tion at  or  before  the  beginning  of  that  period  ;  so  that  if  I 
were  subject  to  rheumatism,  gout,  cold,  or  fever,  I  should  re- 
main subject,  but  yet  not  be  kiiied  by  any  attack.  The  rule, 
further,  did  not  hold  me  free  from  accident.  A  drunken 
man's  club,  a  quarrelsome  man's  knife,  a  chance  gunshot,  a 
kick  of  a  horse,  anything  might  bring  upon  me  the  death 
which  otherwise  I  had  no  occasion  to  fear.  When,  in  cold 
blood,  I  came  to  think  of  this  danger,  it  became  certain  tome 
that  some  day  or  other  I  should  fall  a  victim  to  accident. 
For  though  a  man  should  possibly  pass  through  the  wretch- 
edly short  tenure  of  life  allotted  to  the  common  herd  without 
accident ;  and  although  one  may,  as  I  have  done,  pass 
through  two  centuries  and  a  hall  in  perfect  safety,  yet  the 
lime  may  come — nay,  sometimes  1  think  it  must  come — when 
the  inevitable  accident  will  happen,  and  I  shall  perish." 

He  paused  again,  overcome  by  this  apprehension.  It  was 
not  till  much  later  that  1  realized  how  differently  the  chance 
of  an  accident  would  appear  to  him.  For  to  us,  though  a 
hansom  cab  may  run  over  us,  or  a  train  may  have  a  collision, 
yet  there  is  always  the  feeling  (in  anticipation)  that  we  are 
all  of  us  in  the  same  boat ;  whereas  to  my  friend  Mr.  Jekyll 
the  feeling  was  always  that  he  was  alone.  He  would  live  for- 
ever ;  he  had  lived  already  for  a  quarter  of  a  thousand  years ; 
and  there  was  only  this  one  danger  to  fear  ;  no  disease,  no 
decay  could  kill  him— only  the  danger  of  accident.  Presently 
he  went  on  again,  with  a  long  sigh  : 

11  The  conditions  once  understood,  and  the  instructions 
learned,  we  had  next  to  decide  upon  the  age  of  commence- 
ment. This,  on  reflection,  proved  a  much  more  difficult 
matter  than  would  at  first  be  supposed.  The  master  was  for 
my  waiting  until  I  was  seventy,  and  then  beginning  life. 
1  For,'  he  said, l  at  seventy,  one  is  free  from  the  passions  of 
youth  and  the  ambitions  of  middle  life  ;  one  is  full  of  wis- 
dom, reflection,  experience,  and  learning.  There  may  be,  it 
is  true,  a  few  of  the  inconveniences  of  old  age,  but  think  of 
the  advantages  of  beginning  with  the  stock  of  a  lifetime  of 
work  ! '  Now,  a  singular  change  had  come  over  me  from  the 
first  moment  that  the  master  had  communicated  his  design 
to  me.  My  thoughts  flew  away  from  the  dingy  and  smoky 
laboratory  to  the  joys  of  the  world.  '  Let  me,'  I  cried,  '  be 
twenty-two.1  '  Fie  upon  thee  ! '  said  the  master  ;  '  wouldst 
remain  ever  a  boy  ?  Well,  I  see  that  the  last  and  greatest 
gift  could  never  have  been  thine.  Choose  rather  some  ripe 
age,  when  the  passion  of  youth  is  over,  and  the  strength  of 
the  brain  is  at  its  best — an  age  which  commands  reverence, 
but  not  as  yet  pity.'  I  had,  however,  no  taste  for  gray  locks, 
and  pleaded  at  last  to  begin  at  once,  being  then  about  twenty- 
eight.  To  this,  however,  he  would  not  accede.  Finally  he 
consented  to  my  beginning  at  thirty-five,  provided  that  I 
should  wait  in  patience  and  take  my  chance  with  the  rest  of 
mankind  till  then.  Thirty-five,  he  reminded  me,  is  an  age 
when  one  should  be  strongest  in  body  and  fittest  in  brain  for 
undertaking  any  kind  of  work,  and  most  ready  for  any  kind 
of  enjoyment.     I  have  always  thought  it  a  happy  thing  that 

I  consented  to  wait  for  seven  years  in  order  to  begin  the  long 
period  during  which  I  remained  steadily  at  thirty-five.  Fool, 
insatiate  fool  that  I  was,  ever  to  pass  that  limit  ! 

"  Further,  the  master  promised  me  that  just  as  my  health 
and  vigor  should  continue  unabated,  so  my  fortune  should 
be  unimpaired.  Both  were  to  remain  unaffected  by  time  or 
waste.  Therefore  he  urged  upon  me  to  live  with  economy 
and  thrift,  as  well  as  with  great  moderation  as  regards  eat- 
ing, drinking,  exercise,  and  so  forth,  for  the  seven  years  be- 
tween me  and  full  fruition.  Then  he  took  a  solemn  farewell 
of  me.  We  should  nevermore  meet  in  this  world  ;  he  was 
about  to  retire  to  the  wastes  of  Arabia,  where,  removed  from 
the  clash  of  arms  and  the  struggles  of  men,  he  could  work 
on  until  he  felt  tired  and  satisfied,  and  content  to  fall  asleep. 
As  for  me,  he  wished  me  a  happy  use  of  the  gift  which  he 
had  placed  in  my  hands,  and  hoped  that  I  should  find  this 
limited  tenure  of  life  so  satisfactory  that  I  should  be  induced 
to  prolong  it  indefinitely.  He  exhorted  me  to  use  it  well, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ;  to  work  on,  accumulating 
knowl  ''ting   diseases,  discovering   new  modes  of 

increasing  happiness,  preventing  famines,  and  spreading  wis- 
dom. 'Then,'  he  said,  'you  will  lie  a  benefactor  to  the  hu- 
man race  such  as  the  world  has  never  yet  seen.  We  who 
team  and  meditati  you  who  will  learn  and  work, 

you  may  become  the  greale  I  "I  mankind.1  He 
added  cautions  about  certain  temptations  which  might  draw 
me  aside,  but  I  will  nol  '  Farewell,'  he  said  ; 

I I  have  hopes,  but  1  ha  •,.  Take  the  gift  and  use 
it  as  you  will.  When  you  are  tired  of  your  work  or  dissatis- 
fied, let  the  yean  go  on  unheeded;  take  your  chance  with 
the  rest;  lie  down  and  die  with  the  common  herd.'  He  left 
me,  and  I  sat  down,  wondering,  overwlic  Inie.l  at  this  great 
and  wonderful  fortune.  Now  considei  my  situation.  Iwas 
twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  I  owned  an  estate  of  five  hun- 
dred poun.l  :,  Warwickshire  (what  was  then  five 
hundred  has  since  risen,  by  increase  in  the  value  of  money 

—for  I  have  long  since   sold   my   land     to  five  thous la 

year).     I  had  seven  years  to  wait,  dining  which  my  lifi 
exposed  hourly  to  the  tame  dangers  which  threaten 
Dirk,  oi  Harry.     I  mi  [hi  in  quit  I  timi  i  have  gone  to  live  on 
my  estate,  content  to  live  then  itive  safely. 

"  But  the  timet  were  nol  good  for  quiet  men.  Everybody 
in  the  year  164  3  1  side  ;  a  man  had  to  be  Cava- 

lier or  Roundhead,  and  I  Was  it  likely 

laat  1,  with  so  great  a  gift,  was  to  imperil  my  precious  life, 
my  unique  life,  for  the  sake  ol    .1   party?     Why,   from   that 


very  moment  I  ceased  to  take  the  least  interest  in  either 
side  or  in  any  politics.  Men  who  had  only  a  few  trumpery' 
years  to  throw  away  might  go  and  fight  for  king  or  parlia- 
ment. Was  a  man  who  had  hundreds — nay  thousands,  per- 
haps—to hazard  them  for  any  cause  whatever  ?  1  made  up 
my  mind,  therefore,  to  withdraw.  1  put  my  affairs  into  such 
order  as  was  possible,  and  I  retired  to  Leyden,  under  the 
pretense  of  studying  at  the  newly  founded  university. 

"  Few  places  in  Europe  were  better  suited  to  my  purpose 
than  Leyden.  It  was  retired;  it  was  not  agreat  city;  it  was 
peaceful ;  it  was  healthy ;  the  students  were  not  brawlers  or 
strikers  ;  one  might  reasonably  expect  there,  if  anywhere,  to 
escape  accident  and  disease.  I  entered  my  name  as  a  stu- 
dent, and  I  began  the  seven  years— a  longer  seven  years 
than  any  captive  ever  passed — with  an  anxiety  which  made 
me,  who  had  previously  been  as  brave  a  man  as  my  neigh- 
bors, nothing  short  of  a  coward.  I  passed  for  one  who  was 
entirely  absorbed  in  study.  Alas!  I  read  but  little,  being 
continually  pondering  over  the  chances  of  accident.  I  had 
narrow  escapes,  too,  which  made  me  more  anxious.  Once 
there  was  a  rumor  of  the  plague ;  once  a  neighbor's  house 
took  fire  in  the  night  and  was  burned  down;  once,  when  I 
was  walking  with  a  companion,  a  drunken  fellow  ran  past  us 
with  a  knife  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  so  that  he  fell 
dead.  It  might  just  as  well  have  been  myself.  They  ac- 
cused me  of  cowardice  because  I  did  not  run  after  a  flying 
madman.  Why,  what  would  have  been  the  sense  in  pur- 
suing a  man  who  would  have  finished  the  race  with  a  stab 
in  my  vitals?  Was  such  a  life  as  mine  to  be  fooled  away 
in  an  attempt  to  revenge  the  death  of  another?  And  another 
time  1  was  run  over  by  a  trooper  on  horseback.  It  seemed  as 
if  sudden  and  horrible  accidents  were  around  and  about  me 
on  every  side. 

"  The  years  passed  slowly  on ;  there  came  a  time  when 
twelve — six — three  months  only  remained  to  complete  the 
term.  The  three  months  became  one;  the  four  weeks  be- 
came one  week  ;  and  then,  because  I  would  be  alone  when 
the  time  arrived,  1  left  Leyden  and  sought  a  lodging  in  a 
farm-house  some  four  or  five  miles  from  the  town.  The 
farmer,  who  lived  there  with  his  family  of  two  or  three  sons 
and  a  daughter,  gave  me  his  best  room,  thinking  that  the 
grave  and  serious  scholar  from  the  university  would  benefit 
by  the  country  air. 

"  Then  came  the  eve  of  the  day,  my  birthday,  my  thirty- 
fifth  birthday.  I  spent  the  day  in  the  fields  meditating.  The 
words  of  the  master  returned  to  me.  I  was  to  be  a  benefactor 
of  the  human  race.  1  was  to  use  his  gift  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  I  resolved  that  I  would  do  so.  I  would  master 
all  knowledge ;  I  would  confer  such  benefits  on  mankind  as 
they  had  not  dreamed" 

"  And  have  you  done  so?"  I  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  replied;  "all  in  good  time.  Why,  man,  it 
is  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  I  began  to  live. 
Give  a  man  a  little  rope" 

He  grumbled  and  growled  for  a  few  moments  about  the 
hardships  of  expecting  a  man  to  begin  work  at  once  before 
he  had  had  his  fling.     Presently  he  resumed  his  narrative. 

"  In  the  evening  I  went  early  to  my  room.  Now  I  sup- 
pose 1  could  have  considered  the  day  as  beginning  at  mid- 
night. I  would  not ;  it  should  begin  at  sunrise.  All  night 
long  I  sat  up  waiting.  The  casement  was  closed  ;  I  would 
not  begin  the  new  life  with  a  cold  in  the  head.  Then  I  con- 
sidered myself  carefully.  I  was  well  made,  strong,  and  had 
no  complaint,  weakness,  or  defect  of  any  kind.  Every  func- 
tion of  mind  and  body  in  perfect  working  order.  What  a 
future  lay  before  me  ! 

"  As  I  waited  and  watched,  full  of  fears,  calculations,  and 
doubts,  it  seemed,  just  at  the  darkest  hour,  about  two  in  the 
morning,  when  the  whole  world  is  sleeping,  as  if  the  room 
became  suddenly  filled  with  ghosts.  1  saw  nothing,  but  I 
knew  they  were  there,  and  they  had  come  to  reason  with  me. 
First  it  was  the  voice  of  my  mother  who  spoke  to  me.  lSon,' 
she  said,  '  I  looked  to  see  thee  soon  among  us  in  the  Islands 
of  the  Happy  Dead.  Now  must  I  wait — and  how  long  ? 
Yet  forget  not  that,  soon  or  late,  death  will  come  even  to 
you,  and  the  past  shall  be  but  as  a  dream  of  the  night, 
even  if  thy  days  be  as  long  as  the  days  of  Noah.  Forget 
not  this  ;  and  remember  that  men  do  not  live  until  the  after- 
life.' 

"  Then  spoke  the  voice  of  my  father.  '  'Twere  better,  son, 
to  fight  the  good  fight  and  then  to  die  like  thy  forefathers. 
Thou  hast  turned  aside  from  thy  country  and  thy  kin  in  their 
sorest  need.  Turn  not  aside  from  the  Faith.  We  watch  and 
wait  for  thee.' 

"  Then  spoke  the  voice  of  one  whom  I  had  loved  in  my 
youth  and  forgotten.  '  Sweetheart,'  she  said,  '  bethink  thee. 
There  is  no  life  without  love  ;  there  is  no  love  between  our 
generation  and  those  which  follow  after.1 

"  Then  it  was  the  voice  of  my  little  sister.  '  Brother,'  she 
said,  'come  to  us  before  you  have  forgotten  us  all;  do  not 
quite  desert  me.     Come  soon  and  play  with  me  again.' 

"  Strange.  It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  I  have 
indeed  forgotten  them.  During  all  these  years  I  have  never 
thought  ol  them  again  until  now.  Can  it  be  that  they  wait 
fur  me  still?  My  sister  must  long  since  have  grown  up — 
grown  old— do  they  grow  old  there?" 

I  lis  face  changed  as  he  said  these  words;  his  eyes  soft- 
(  ;  '"it  only  for  a  moment.     Then  he  went  on  again  : 

"  These  appeals  annoyed  me.  Just  at  the  last  moment, 
when  I  was  entering  upon  my  glorious  career,  to  be  thus  ad- 
dressed by  my  own  people,  who  should  have  been  proud  of 
their  son's  distinction  I  I  thought  of  the  future,  and  hard- 
ened  my  hearl  against  the  past.  Then  the  voices  ceased, 
though  I  hern, I  a  weeping  and  sobbing  as  of  women  over  the 
death  of  one  they  love. 

"  Net  this  moved  me  not  ;  for  I  was  mad  to  begin  the  new 
life  without    fear    of  death,  disease,  want,   and   age.      The 
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you  can  not  dream  of.  Heaven  !  what  a  splendid  man  I 
was ;  what  a  splendid  man  I  remained  for  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years  !  You  shall  hear  presently  by  what  mad  folly  I 
threw  away  that  glorious  manhood. 

"  1  remained  in  my  room,"  he  went  on,  after  a  pause, 
"  while  the  sun  rose  higher  in  the  heavens.  With  every  mo- 
ment my  pulse  beat  stronger,  the  blood  coursed  more  freely 
through  the  veins,  my  heart  sounded  the  note  of  stronger, 
eager,  and  impetuous  manhood.  1  was  more  than  a  king — 
I  was  a  demigod,  because  Death,  the  slayer  of  all,  had  no 
power  over  me.  1,  alone  of  created  things,  was  free  from  the 
law  of  decay.  In  the  fields  below  me  1  saw  the  farm  drudges 
creeping  about  their  day's  work ;  I  heard  the  song  of  my 
landlady's  daughter  as  she  began  her  work  in  the  dairy ;  I 
watched  the  birds  in  the  trees,  the  cattle  in  the  meadows, 
the  horses  being  led  from  the  stable,  all  alike,  at  first,  with 
that  pity  which  naturally  seized  the  mind  in  thinking  of  the 
pitiful  condition  from  which  I  had  myself  only  that  moment 
emerged." 

"And  you  still  feel  that  pity?"  I  asked. 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  replied  promptly.  "  I  feel  no  more  pity 
for  those  who  are  beneath  me — in  fact,  for  all  humanity — 
than  you  feel  for  the  menial  condition  of  the  waiter'  who  has 
just  brought  in  the  soda  and  brandy,  or  for  the  abject  state 
of  any  wretched  beggar  in  the  street,  or  for  the  sufferings  of 
any  unknown  patient  in  a  hospital.  It  is  Fate.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Fate.  When  I  think  of  my  long  life  be- 
hind me  Lam  glad,  that  is  all." 

I  was  silent,  and  he  proceeded : 

"  I  went  down-stairs,  presently,  in  a  dream,  and  my  land- 
lady's daughter,  a  blue-eyed  girl  of  eighteen,  gave  me  a  cup 
of  milk,  for  which  I  thanked  her  with  a  kiss.  She  laughed, 
and  said  she  did  not  expect  that  of  the  grave  scholar  from 
Leyden  schools ;  and  then  she  blushed  and  started,  and 
wanted,  to  know  what  I  had  done  with  myself;  for  my  feet 
seemed  to  dance  as  they  went,  and  my  eyes  were  bright  with 
life  and  love ;  my  lips  were  ready  to  sing,  or  to  kiss,  or  to 
drink;  my  cheek  was  ruddy  and  healthy,  and  dotted  with  a 
couple  of  dimples  ;  and  my  arms  were  swinging  so  loosely 
that  it  seemed  the  most  proper  and  seemly  thing  in  the  world 
for  them  to  seize  the  girl  by  the' waist  and  kiss  her  again. 
Poor  Lisa  !  Well,  she  has  forgotten  her  troubles  this  many 
a  day. 

"After  a  few  weeks  I  began  to  think  it  was  time  to  devise 
some  plan  for  the  future,  and  without  saying  farewell  to  the 
poor  fond  creature — indeed,  I  found  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  a  short  forty  or  fifty  years  would  bring  her  to 
the  end  of  any  sorrow  my  departure  might  occasion.  I  there- 
fore returned  to  Leyden,  where  I  sat  down,  resolved  to  draw 
out  a  fixed  plan  for  work. 

"  First,  I  recalled  the  words  of  the  master,  how  I  was  to 
use  my  gift  so  that  it  might  become  a  boon  to  the  whole  of 
mankind.  How  was  this  best  to  be  effected?  Not,  I  thought 
by  conferring  the  same  gift  upon  the  whole  of  humanity. 
Why,  if  there  were  no  end  to  life,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
religion,  to  begin  with.  Why,  if  there  were  only  two  such 
men  in  the  world  at  the  same  time  as  myself,  very  serious 
difficulties  might  arise. 

"  I  would  not  make  men  immortal;  but  I  would  free  them 
from  disease. 

"  I  conceived  the  most  beautiful  dream — some  day  I  mean 
to  work  it  out  thoroughly,  if  it  takes  me  a  thousand  years  to 
do  it ;  but  not  just  yet,  not  yet.  To  remember  that  dream 
causes  me  the  greatest  satisfaction,  because  it  shows  how  fit 
and  worthy  a  man  I  am  for  the  confidence  bestowed  in  me. 
I  thought  that  if  a  man  situated  as  happily  as  myself  were  to 
devote  himself,  taking  one  disease  at  a  time,  not  only  to  its 
alleviation  and  cure,  but  also — a  very  much  more  important 
thing — to  its  complete  and  entire  suppression,  he  would  be- 
come  in  very  truth  the  greatest  benefactor  to  the  human  race 
that  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  world.  It  would  take  time 
to  collect  statistics,  facts,  figures,  and  accounts;  but  what 
was  time  to  me?  Nothing.  If  each  disease  were  to  take  me 
a  century  of  uninterrupted  labor,  consider  what  that  would 
mean  to  mankind  if  it  ended  in  its  entire  abolition. 

"  You  see,  there  are  the  big  things  first :  fevers,  plagues, 
small-pox,  consumption,  rheumatism,  gout ;  then  the  smaller 
thing,  for  which  surgeons  use  the  knife ;  then  the  many  little 
ailments  of  life  which  cause  so  many  grievous  moments,  such 
as  toothache,  earache,  headache,  and  all  pains.  I  would  be- 
gin with  the  great  things,  and  after  destroying  them  from  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  I  would  attack  the  smaller,  and  finally 
the  smallest  diseases.  Acknowledging  that  this  was  a  great, 
a  noble  dream,  I  pictured  myself  at  work  in  my  labora- 
tory for  generation  after  generation,  discovering  why  this 
or  that  disease  existed,  and  what  should  be  done  to  meet  it 
and  prevent  it. 

"What  to  me  were  centuries  of  patient  labor?  1  pictured 
to  myself  at  last  a  strong  and  grateful  humanity  plagued  no 
longer  with  diseases,  or,  if  the  symptoms  showed  themselves 
in  punishment  for  excesses,  able  to  meet  them  at  once,  and, 
with  little  suffering,  to  subdue  them.  My  friend,  1  declare 
to  you  that  this  dream,  while  it  lasted,  filled  me  with  an  in- 
effable rapture;  my  old  religion,  which  seemed  to  have  de- 
serted me,  came  back  and  filled  my  soul ;  I  was  able  to  thanf 
God  solemnly  for  His  great  and  wonderful  gift,  and  to  im 
plore  His  blessing  on  my  most  beneficent  enterprise." 

He  was  silent,  and  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

"  Why  did  the  dream  leave  you?"  I  asked  him. 

"There  is  always  between  the  conception  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  dream,"  he  replied,  "the  interposition  of  something 
from  the  outside.     This  time  it  was  the  arrival  at  Leyden  of 
Lisa's  brothers.     I  fled  with  such  precipitation  that  the  dreai 
was  for  the  time  shattered  to  atoms. 

"  I  repaired  to  Paris,  whither  I  was  quite  certain  thosi 
young  Hollanders  would  not  follow  me.  Here,  as  an  En 
lish  gentleman  of  fortune,  I  was  hospitably  received,  although 
I  was  fain  to  assume  the  disguise  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  as  an 
excuse  for  not  having  fought  for  the  king. 

"  Paris,  in  the  year  1650,  was  a  much  less  desirable  place 
of  residence  than  London,  except  that  there  were  fewer  theo- 
logical controversies.  The  streets  were  narrow,  accidents 
were  fearfully  common,  the  people  were  rough  and  rude,  gen- 
tlemen were  given  10  dueling  on  small  provocation,  and  there 
were  always  the  dangers  of  the  Bastile.  Suppose,  I  thought 
sometimes,  that  I  was  to  incur  the  misfortune  of  being  im- 
prisoned for  life  on  suspicion  of  some  libel.  How  long  would 
it  be  before  my  jailers  would  have  their  suspicions  aroused 
by  the  youthfulness  of  their  prisoner  ?     And  what  would  the 
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church  say,  if  the  problem  were  set  before  it  ?  And  with 
what  face  could  I  tell  the  story  and  bear  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  secular  arm,  which  was  heavy  indeed  upon  magicians? 
Had  it  not  been  for  disquietude  on  these  accounts,  I  should 
have  been  happy  in  Paris.  It  was  a  city  which  possessed 
(should  my  dream  of  labor  come  back  to  me)  the  best  library 
of  medical  books  in  the  world;  and  when  I  was  inclined  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life,  gave  me  such  boon  companions 
as  Chapelle,  Bachaumont,  and  Bois-Robert,  such  evenings 
as  none  but  well-bred  ladies  of  Paris  could  offer,  and  such 
talk  as  was  to  be  heard  nowhere  but  among  the  scholars  of 
Paris. 

"After  a  year  or  two  of  Paris,  when  it  seemed  as  if  things 
were  becoming  more  settled  in  my  own  country,  I  returned 
to  Warwickshire.  In  the  calm  retreat  of  my  estate,  I  thought, 
I  could  carry  out  undisturbed  those  projects  which  I  had  only 
laid  aside  for  a  while,  and  proposed  to  undertake  in  earnest." 

"And  what  prevented  you?" 

"The  usual  thing — a  woman.  I  fell  in  love.  She  was  a 
girl  of  twenty-four,  handsome,  well-born,  with  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  was  reported  to  have  a  good  temper.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  her  at  all:  she  was  a  most  excellent 
housekeeper.'  At  making  of  strong  waters,  brewing,  baking, 
pickling,  preserving,  and  the  knowledge  of  herbs,  there  was 
never  any  one  her  equal.  We  married,  and  for  the  first 
twenty  years  of  my  married  state  I  was  perfectly  happy. 
But  in  each  experiment  made  in  a  life  like  mine  there  are 
new  dangers  and  difficulties  which  were  unforeseen.  The 
danger  which  I  had  overlooked  was  that  my  wife  would  grow 
old  while  I  should  not.  In  fact,  when  she  was  forty-five  and 
I  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  fifty-five  or  so,  I  was  freely 
congratulated  on  my  wonderful  preservation.  This,  which 
was  only  matter  for  laughter  then,  became,  ten  years  later, 
when  I  should  have  been  sixty-five,  a  thing  of  unwelcome 
notoriety.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  every  day  that  one  sees  a 
man  of  sixty- five  with  the  crisp  beard  and  brown  curls,  the 
clear  eyes,  and  the  elastic  tread  of  thirty-five.  To  avoid  this 
kind  of  talk  I  once  kept  my  bed  for  a  week,  pretending  ill- 
ness, and  came  out  of  it  with  a  stoop  in  the  shoulders  and  a 
shaking  at  the  knees.  I  also  adopted  an  old-fashioned  pe- 
ruke, and  painted  every  morning  crows'  feet  and  lines  about 
the  eyes. 

"  It  is  very  well  to  make  up  (being  five-and-thirty)  into 
five-and-sixty.  But  what  about  five-and-seventy,  five-and- 
eighty,  five-and-ninety?  My  friend,  the  most  unforeseen 
thing  happened.  The  life  of  my  wife  was  prolonged  so  far 
beyond  the  usual  span  that  she  actually  reached  the  age  of 
ninety-eight.  Now,  consider  what  that  meant  to  me.  First, 
there  was  the  discomfort,  which  lasted  for  sixty  years  and 
more,  of  being  married  to  a  wife  older  than  yourself.  How 
should  you  at  thirty-five  like  to  be  married  to  a  woman  of 
ninety-five,  eh  ?  Then  there  was  the  inconvenience  of  hav- 
ing to  look  as  if  age  was  telling  upon  me  more  and  more. 
It  would  be  positively  indecent  for  a  man  at  a  hundred  to 
shake  a  leg  as  merrily  as  a  man  at  thirty  ;  he  may  not  laugh, 
nor  sing,  nor  ride,  nor  dance,  nor  talk  cheerily,  nor  even 
drink.  Now,  when  she  had  got  to  ninety-eight,  I,  though 
still  only  thirty-five,  was  actually  supposed  to  be  a  hundred 
and  nine.  You  may  walk  bowed  and  bent ;  when  any  one 
was  looking,  you  may  shake  in  every  limb ;  you  may  pull  an 
old-fashioned  wig  over  your  ears,  or  sit  muffled  up  in  a  night- 
cap ;  yet  your  eye  will  look  young.  You  can  not  pretend  at 
five-and-thirty  to  get  along  on  the  same  amount  of  food  as 
does  for  an  old  man  of  a  hundred ;  you  can  not  disguise  the 
fact  that  you  have  all  your  teeth ;  you  can  not  wholly  dis- 
semble your  vigor.  Therefore,  it  became  the  fashion  in  my 
neighborhood  to  see,  and  bring  strangers  to  see,  this  wonder- 
ful old  fellow,  who,  at  a  hundred  and  eight,  was  so  vigorous. 
'  Look  at  him,'  they  would  say,  as  if  I  were  a  prize-ox ;  '  there 
is  health  for  you  at  a  hundred  and  eight.  Look  at  his  eye, 
full,  and  clear,  and  strong.  A  hundred  years,  gentlemen,  and 
eight !  This  is  marvelous  !  He  ate  two  mutton-chops  yes- 
terday to  his  dinner,  and  a  dish  of  hot  sausages  to  his  sup- 
per, and  drank  a  quart  of  October.  Saw  one  ever  the  like  ? 
His  teeth,  too — look  at  them  !     And  your  memory,  good  sir?' 

" '  Alack,'  would  I  reply,  in  feeble  pipe,  '  there  my  age  finds 
me  out ;  for  my  memory,  gentlemen,  save  for  things  of  my 
childhood,  when  Charles  I.  was  king,  is  but  a  poor  thing.' 

"  Clergymen  preached  about  me,  books  were  written  upon 
me ;  and  I  sat  still  in  my  chair  opposite  the  poor  old  lady, 
who  was  now  bent  double,  wondering  what  would  happen, 
and  how  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty.  A  cruel  thing,  to  desire 
the  death  of  a  wife,  yet  what  else  could  I  wish  for?  And  in 
the  end  I  killed  her." 

"You  murdered  your  wife?" 

"  Not  exactly ;  yet  I  killed  her.  Thus  it  was  :  On  one  Sat- 
urday afternoon  in  June,  the  year  being  1724,  I  felt  an  un- 
controllable desire  to  leave  the  arm-chair,  in  which  after 
dinner  at  noon  I  was  left  for  my  afternoon  nap,  and  to  move 
about  somewhere.  The  maids  were  in  some  distant  part  of 
the  house.  I  took  my  sticks  and  hobbled  slowly  along,  in- 
tending to  creep  into  the  garden,  where,  if  no  one  were  about, 
I  might  straighten  my  back  and  stand  upright  for  a  bit.  On 
the  way  I  passed  the  cellar  door,  and  thought  I  should  like 
for  once  a  full  tankard  of  ale.  I  descended,  and  throwing 
away  my  sticks,  I  sat  on  a  stool  and  poured  down  the  strong 
October  tankard  after  tankard,  till  it  mounted  to  my  head. 
Still  I  did  not  so  far  forget  myself  but  that  I  returned  to  my 
own  room  on  the  crutches,  stooping  and  staggering,  so  that 
the  maids  whispered  that  the  old  gentleman  was  failing  fast. 
When  I  found  myself  alone,  as  I  thought,  I  contained  my- 
self no  longer;  but,  locking  the  door,  I  threw  my  wig  up  to 
the  ceiling,  my  crutches  on  the  floor,  and  I  began  to  dance, 
the  jolly  old  ale  in  my  heels. 

"Ouf!  It  was  a  relief.  For  many  days  I  had  been  so 
carefully  watched,  that  there  had  been  no  chance  of  any  ex- 
ercise. The  quiet  house,  in  which  the  only  noise  was  the 
slow  ticking  of  the  cuckoo-clock;  the  aged  lady  who  sat  op- 
posite to  me  all  day  long,  bowed  and  bent,  meditating  on  the 
past  and  future — for  to  the  old  there  is  no  present — the  old 
servants,  the  old  dogs,  the  old  furniture,  amid  which  our 
married  life  of  seventy-five  years  had  been  spent — all  these 
things  fell  upon  my  spirits  like  lead.  So  that,  warmed  by  the 
strong  ale,  believing  myself  free  from  observation,  I  shook 
off  all  disguise,  and  danced  with  the  agility  of  a  man  in  his 
twenties. 

"  A  loud  shriek  interrupted  me.  I  had  made  a  mistake  in 
the  room,  the  beer  being  in  my  head ;  instead  of  my  own  bed- 
room, I  was  in  our  common  sitting-room.     My  poor  old  wife 


stood  before  me,  pointing  with  her  shriveled  finger,  gasping 
for  terror  and  amazement.  Then  her  head  turned,  and  she 
fell  headlong  to  the  ground.  The  shock  and  affright  were 
too  much  for  her,  and  she  never  spoke  again." 

"After  that,"  I  said,  "  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
your  beginning  the  Grand  Research." 

"  Stop  a  moment.  Think.  Another  difficulty  began  here. 
How  was  I  to  get  rid  of  myself?  An  old  man  of  a  hundred 
and  eight  could  not  suddenly  leave  his  house  and  go  away 
himself.  How  was  I  to  make  the  old  man  disappear?  This 
difficulty  occupied  my  thoughts  continually.  Sometimes  I 
thought  of  escaping  at  night ;  but  I  wanted  to  keep  my  es- 
tate, which,  when  I  disappeared,  would  fall  to  my  heirs. 
Now,  here  an  accident  happened  which  proved  of  the  great- 
est use  to  me.  My  eldest  son  (cut  off  at  seventy)  had  left  a 
grandson,  his  own  son  having  also  died-  who  was  at  the  time 
living  quietly,  being  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  and  of  stu- 
dious habits  in  a  lodging  at  Westminster.  Here  he  con- 
tracted a  fever  of  some  kind,  which  quickly  carried  him  off. 
No  one  of  the  family,  except  myself,  knew  his  place  of  resi- 
dence; none  of  his  cousins  or  great-uncles  (my  sons)  had 
ever  seen  him ;  for  an  obscure  country  lad  to  die  in  an  ob- 
scure London  lodging  makes  but  little  stir.  Therefore  I 
made  use  of  his  death  to  my  own  advantage.  1  instructed 
my  lawyers  that  my  heir,  Mr.  Montagu  Jekyll  the  younger, 
would  shortly  call  upon  them.  He  did  call ;  he  had  a  long 
talk  with  them  about  the  estate  and  the  failing  health  of  the 
old  squire;  but  when  he  came  to  pay  his  respects  at  the  Hall 
I  was  nowhere 'to  be  found. 

"  It  was  strange;  I  had  disappeared.  They  dragged  the 
rivers ;  they  searched  the  woods  ;  they  found  my  crutches ; 
they  found  my  clothes,  my  wig,  and  my  hat.  But  my  body 
was  never  recovered.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  young 
man,  the  heir,  was  no  other  than  myself. 

"  That  difficulty  surmounted,  I  resolved  that  it  should  not 
occur  again.  The  estates  were  not  entailed,  and  I  sold  them, 
reckoning  on  the  promise  that  I  should  always  have  the 
equivalent  to  what  I  started  upon  in  an  annual  income." 

"  And  the  rest  of  your  children  and  grandchildren  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  I  could  keep 
the  genealogical  tables  of  so  large  a  family  as  mine.  Why, 
at  the  estimate  of  four  children  apiece,  I  have  reckoned  that 
my  present  descendants  amount  to  over  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter ;  and,  of  course,  many  of  them  must  have  had  more  than 
four  children.  It  is  long,  however,  since  I  cared  about  follow- 
ing the  fortunes  of  my  grandchildren.  I  start  the  sons  and 
portion  the  daughters;  then  they  go  out  into  the  world,  and  I 
know  nothing  more  about  them.  Long  before  the  grandchil- 
dren begin  to  get  troublesome,  I  am  away  and  forgotten." 

"  Do  you,  then,  change  your  name  ?" 

'■  Sometimes,  for  a  generation  or  two.  Then  I  take  it 
again,  and  display  a  curious  acquaintance  with  the  family 
history  of  the  Jekylls  of  Worcestershire.  At  present  I  am 
bearing  my  own  name." 

"  Then,  having  got  rid  of  your  estate,  I  suppose  the  Re- 
search was  fairly  begun — there  were  no  longer  any  obsta- 
cles ?" 

He  laughed  gently. 

"  No  obstacles  ?  Why,  I  was  beginning  the  world  all  over 
again.  I,  who  had  for  forty  years  pretended  to  be  an  old 
man,  was  a  young  fellow  again  at  five-and-thirty.  My 
heart  was  young  as  well  as  my  body  ;  I  quickly  forgot  the 
old  lady  with  whom  I  had  for  so  long  been  unequally  yoked ; 
and  1  burned  to  make  a  new  departure." 

"  But  your  studies,  your  resolutions — did  you  think  noth- 
ing of  them  ? " 

"  Yes,  at  times  I  thought  of  them ;  but  they  would  always 
wait;  meantime  I  wanted  to  enlarge  my  experience  of  the 
world. 

"  I  went  to  London  this  time ;  the  glorious  eighteenth 
century  was  well  begun ;  when  shall  we  see  its  like  again  ? 
I  found  myself  among  wits  of  whose  talk  you  can  have  no 
conception,  among  ladies  whose  beauty  was  only  equaled  by 
their  incomparable  grace,  and  in  a  school  of  manners  the 
like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen.  It  was  only  in  the 
eighteenth  century  that  men  and  women  succeeded  in  de- 
feating age.  By  means  of  wigs,  powder,  paint,  stays,  and 
other  artificial  adornments,  they  kept  up  the  pretense  of  al- 
ways being  young.  When  they  failed,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened through  an  unmannerly  palsy  or  a  disconcerting  blind- 
ness, or  anything  of  that  sort,  the  rest  of  us  pretended  that 
nothing  was  wrong.  But,  short  of  their  afflictions,  men  and 
women — I  mean  gentlemen  and  ladies,  of  course — went  on 
wjth  their  suppers,  their  cards,  and  their  dice,  until  they  fell 
down  and  died.  To  me,  of  course,  who  dreaded  nothing  but 
an  accidental  knock  with  a  chair-pole,  or  the  upset  of  a  coach, 
or  the  falling  of  something  on  my  head,  there  was  no  merit 
in  this  kind  of  acting;  but  I  confess  that  I  was  then,  and  am 
still,  lost  in  admiration  of  the  admirable  way  in  which  these 
poor  creatures  of  a  few  short  years  behaved  as  if  centuries  at 
least  were  before  them." 

He  sat  still  and  stroked  his  chin  reflectively. 

"  How  well  I  remember  it,  that  century  of  gaming,  drink- 
ing, suppers,  and  what  preachers  call  unreality !  Unreality, 
indeed,  when  men  and  women  took  all  there  was  to  be  had 
in  life,  and  said  :  '  Thus  will  we  live  while  we  are  in  health. 
Sufficient  for  the  present  the  wax-tapers,  the  supper-table,  the 
wit  and  conversation  of  well-bred  men.'     Ah  1 " 

He  heaved  a  profound  sigh. 

"We  might  have  been  going  on  still  in  the  same  way, 
making  a  little  Paris  in  every  capital,  the  rich  enjoying  life, 
and  the  poor — I  suppose  the  poor  were  no  worse  off  than 
they  are  now.  But  the  French  Revolution  came  and  spoiled 
everything.  I  never  before  thoroughly  realized  the  selfish- 
ness of  mankind.  The  most  beautiful  society  that  the  world 
had  ever  seen,  smashed  and  destroyed  ;  a  whole  continent 
in  flames;  and  all  because  a  few  demagogues  persuaded  the 
people  that  they  were  unhappy.  For  the  first  time  I  was 
disgusted  with  my  epoch,  and  for  the  first  time  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  I  was  contented  to  think  that  I  had  not  spent 
my  time  in  toiling  for  them. 

"  Long,  however,  before  the  crash  of  the  Revolution,  which 
altered  and  upset  so  much,  I  left  London  and  retired  to  the 
country,  where  I  met  with  that  great  misfortune  which" 

"Which  retarded  the  prosecution  of  the  Great  Research?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  worse  than  that — which  added  ten  years  to  my 
life.  It  began,  naturally,  with  a  woman.  I  formed  for  her 
the  most  serious  passion  of  my  life.  Can  you  wonder  if  I 
postponed,  for  the  sake  of  her  society,  the  prosecution  of  my 


stupendous  design,  which  could  always  wait,  and 
commenced  when  she  grew  old  ? 

"  She  was  eighteen  when  I  married  her.  She  vas  the 
daughter  of  the  old  vicar  of  the  parish.  She  was  innocent 
and  true  ;  her  temper  was  of  the  sweetest ;  her  face  was  the 
loveliest;  she  loved  me."  Here  he  paused  and  sighed  again. 
"  Never,  never  shall  I  meet  any  one  like  her.  We  lived  to- 
gether in  perfect  bliss  for  eight  years  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time 
a  fever  carried  her  off. 

"  I  was  entirely  cast  down  at  this  sad  misfortune.  Her  re- 
ligion had  softened  me;  her  faith  at  the  end  subdued  me  ;  I 
made  a  resolution  that,  come  what  might,  I  would  give  up 
my  immortality  for  her  sake,  and  take  my  lot  among  my  fel- 
low-creatures. I  kept  that  resolution  with  firmness.  1  saw 
the  hour  approach  when  I  must  either  go  back  ten  years 
again,  or  take  the  irrevocable  step  of  going  on  ten  years. 
Life  was  so  dreary  without  my  Susan  that  I  did  not  care  to 
face  it  again  ;  and  on  the  last  night  of  the  tenth  year,  when 
I  should  have  become  five-and-thirty  for  the  fifteenth  time,  I 
went  to  bed  heroically  resolved  to  pass  straight  on  to  forty- 
five,  and  after  that  to  endure  the  rapid  advance  of  time,  and 
to  sink  to  the  grave  with  my  seventieth  year.  I  would  live, 
I  said,  always  in  the  country,  1  would  know  no  joys  but 
those  of  meditation  and  retrospect ;  I  would  recover,  if  I 
could,  the  consolation  of  religion  ;  my  future  years  should 
be  spent  in  making  me  worthy  to  join  my  Susan  in  heaven, 
where  she  awaited  me. 

"  Nothing  could  have  been  more  laudable  than  my  resolu- 
tion ;  but  there  was  one  thing  which  I  had  forgotten.  There 
was  a  clause  in  our  agreement  that  should  I  slip  a  decade, 
and  therefore  carry  on  my  age  for  ten  years,  I  should  be, 
like  other  men,  liable  to  punishment  in  the  flesh  for  the  sins 
of  my  past  life.  Now,  before  I  fell  in  love  with  Susan,  1  had 
been  drinking  in  the  company  of  the  hardest  livers  of  the 
time,  with  perfect  disregard  of  the  future — as  I  had  a  right 
to  do — port,  punch,  and  strong  waters  of  all  kinds.  I  had 
gone  to  bed  in  the  most  beautiful,  resigned,  and  religious 
mood  possible.  1  felt,  for  the  first  time  since  many  a  long 
year,  repentance  for  the  past  follies,  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
amend  during  the  brief  future.  I  would,  I  was  resolved,  die 
when  my  time  came,  and  join  my  Susan  in  heaven.  And  at 
that  moment  I  even  remembered  my  mother  and  sister,  de- 
parted so  long  before,  and  forgotten  since  that  night  in  the 
Dutch  farmhouse. 

"  This  peaceful  and  holy  frame  of  mind  was  to  be  rudely 
disturbed  in  a  way  quite  unexpected  and  most  disagreeable. 
I  fell  asleep.  At  midnight  I  awoke  suddenly  to  find  that  not 
only  was  I  forty-five  years  of  age,  in  itself  a  fearful  misfort- 
une, but  also  that  I  was  afflicted  with  the  most  violent  attack 
of  gout  in  the  great  toe  that  ever  unfortunate  man  expe- 
rienced. What  can  withstand  gout  ?  Not  love,  not  religion, 
not  regrets.  All  these  vanished,  and  I  cursed  the  hour  when 
I  was  fool  enough  to  voluntarily,  actually  without  being 
obliged  to,  surrender  the  best  part  of  my  manhood. 

"I  got  through  the  gout ;  but,  my  dear  friend,  forty-five  is 
not  thirty-five.  The  elasticity  of  life  is  gone  at  forty-five; 
the  muscles  are  no  longer  young;  the  stomach  is  beginning 
to  be  used  up.  They  say  that  a  man  of  forty-five  is  in  his 
full  vigor.  I  deny  it ;  he  is  not.  He  has  already  begun  to 
feel  the  prickings  of  time ;  he  has  past  the  first  fresh  rush  of 
feeling  and  enjoyment.  The  world  has  no  more  to  give  him  ; 
and  to  think  that  1  might  have  continued  my  vigor  and  en- 
joyment, but  for  mere  boyish,  weak,  mawkish,  sentimental 
regret  over  a  girl  I  loved." 

He  paused  again,  this  time  deeply  moved. 

"That  was,"  he  resumed,  "about  the  year  1795,  more  than 
eighty  years  ago.  I  confess  that  my  life  since  then  has  been 
a  wandering  and  uncertain  life.  You,  as  a  moralist,  might 
condemn  it."  .  He  hesitated,  and  looked  at  me  with  uncer- 
tain eyes. 

"  I  am  your  confidant  first,"  I  said,  "  and  a  moralist  after- 
ward.    Let  me  hear  such  particulars  as  you  wish  to  tell  me." 

"  I  told  you  before,"  he  went  on,  "  that  I  have  had  seven- 
teen wives.  I  have  only  as  yet  accounted  for  two.  That 
leaves  fifteen  for  eighty-four  years,  an  average  of  less  than 
six  years  apiece." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,  man,"  I  cried,  "that  you  have 
murdered  fifteen  wives?" 

"Nay,  I  am  not  Bluebeard.  I  did  not  murder  them;  I 
only  deserted  them." 

"  You — deserted — them  ?" 

"  Yes."  He  was  quite  calm,  and  looked  as  if  he  was  con- 
fessing an  action  neither  virtuous  nor  the  opposite,  but  just 
of  the  commonplace  kind.  "Yes;  you  see,  after  my  last  ex- 
periences of  marriage,  I  was  difficult  to  please.  If  my  poor 
Susan,  blameless  herself,  was  the  cause  of  my  gout,  my  forty- 
five  years,  the  loss  of  my  youth,  the  appearance  of  crows' 
feet,  fatness,  puffed  cheeks,  thin  hair,  and  a  red  nose,  she  had 
also  instilled  into  my  mind  an  ideal  of  womanly  perfection 
which,  while  it  was  delightful  to  possess  and  to  reflect  upon, 
stood  greatly  in  the  way  of  conjugal  happiness.  I  passed  in 
review  one  maiden  after  another;  I  considered,  but  without 
profit,  the  widows ;  I  failed  anywhere  to  find  my  ideal.  I 
did  not,  perhaps,  consider  that  most  unfortunate  rule  of  hu- 
man life,  that,  as  a  man  grows  older,  and  knows  women  bet- 
ter, he  becomes  more  difficult  to  please,  because  his  imagina- 
tion is  duller;  while  it  is  more  difficult  for  him  to  please, 
because  he  is  no  longer  a  young  man  and  comely.  To  be 
sure,  I  was  less  comely  just  then  than  I  am  now,  having  upon 
me  the  effect  of  a  hundred  years'  suppers.  Still,  with  a  courtly 
manner,  good  means,  and  such  experience  of  the  world  as 
was  mine,  one  might  have  hoped  for  something  better  than 
what  I  found.  Eight  of  my  wives  lasted  for  an  average  of 
two  years  each.  Then  they  became  unsupportable,  and, 
after  making  due  provision  for  their  welfare,  I  left  them." 

"  Children  and  all?" 

"  Children  and  all.  I  never  did  care  greatly  for  children, 
and  latterly  I  have  cared  less  than  ever.  They  are  the  most 
selfish  creatures  in  existence.  To  be  sure,  women  are  not 
much  better." 

He  was  silent  again,  and  reflected  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  I  did  not  expect  much  ;  but  a  little  honor,  a  little  respect 
to  my  extraordinary  attainments,  I  did  look  for.  Yet — would 
you  believe  it  ? — they  treated  my  science  as  if  it  was  so  many 
old  women's  tales,  and  my  stories  of  the  past  as  if  I  had 
made  them  up,  and  the  halo  of  romance,  which  I  could  not 
help  wreathing  round  my  own  brow,  they  laughed  at.  Wom- 
en have  no  poetry,  no  imagination  !  And  then  they  annoyed 
me  by  always  wanting  to  know  about  my  parents  and  con- 
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::uns;  searching  among  my  papers  when  they  thought  I 
was  out  of  the  way;  putting  leading  questions  about  the 
origin  of  my  fortune ;  giving  me,  all  round,  no  peace. 

"  It  was  this  intolerable  curiosity  which  caused  me  to  de- 
sert my  vows— not,  I  assure  you,  any  roaming  disposition, 
nor  any  selfish  desire  to  seek  for  greater  beauty.  Selfish- 
ness is  a  vice  of  which  1  have  never,  I  am  happy  to  say,  been 
guilty,  though  my  wives  have  frequently  brought  it  against 
me  as  a  charge.  The  difficulty  in  each  case  was  to  get  rid 
of  them  quietly  and  without  fuss.  The  best  way  seemed  to 
make  them  widows.  You  can't  call  a  man  selfish  who  makes 
away  with  himself  in  order  to  benefit  his  wife— come.  Once, 
when  we  lived  by  the  seaside,  I  pretended  a  violent  passion 
for  boating,  kept  a  sailing-boat,  and  one  evening  set  the  sail, 
stove  a  great  hole  in  her  side,  and  launched  her.  1  then 
cd  away.  The  boat  was  found,  capsized,  and,  of  course, 
they  concluded  I  was  drowned.  On  another  occasion,  later 
on,  when  we  were  in  London,  there  was  a  great  accident  on 
the  nier  run  down,  with  two  or  three  hundred 

people  drowned.  I  did  not  go  home  that  evening  or  ever 
after,  and  had  the  satisfaction,  a  few  days  later,  of  seeing  my 
name  among  the  list  of  the  supposed  victims.  One  can 
not.  however,  always  find  an  accident  ready  to  one's  hand, 
and  different  means  had  to  be  devised.  In  these  1  think  I 
showed  considerable  ingenuity.  On  one  or  two  occasions, 
however,  I  was  compelled  to  adopt  a  common  and  even 
brutal  plan,  as  when,  after  a  more  than  stormy  scene  with  a 
very  bail  tempered  and  long-tongued  wife  (although  a  beau- 
tiful creature).  I  left  home  and  sent  her  a  letter  to  say  that  1 
was  going  away  and  should  return  no  more.  This  was  in 
iSoS,  I  remember.  She  was  living  in  Edinburgh,  but  I  sup- 
iwhere  now.  Ah  :  she  promised  well  at  the 
ning.  But  they  all  fall  oft"— they  all  fall  off  after  the 
first  month  or  two.  Selfishness,  morbid  curiosity,  and  in- 
ability to  appreciate  my  exceptional  qualities!  But  these 
details  tire  you.  Of  course,!  had  to  leave  the  place  and 
move  to  quite  another  part  of  the  world  after  every  such  lit- 
tle change. 

"  They  have  been,  one  with  another,"  he  went  on,  "  a  good- 
looking  lot  of  women — fair,  dark,  brunette,  blonde ;  eyes  of 
every  shade — blue,  gray,  brown,  black,  violet,  hazel ;  tall  and 
petties;  majestic,  like  Juno,  or  gracieuses,  like  Venus.  I  have 
had  little  to  complain  of  about  their  beauty.  Their  tempers 
have,  of  course,  varied  from  'set  stormy '  to  'change.'  They 
could  all  be  coaxed  into  good  temper,  and  most  of  them 
would  believe  anything,  unless  they  were  jealous.  One  of 
them,  whom  I  could  only  stand  for  three  months,  was  ex- 
traordinary in  her  jealousy — gave  me  no  peace  at  all." 
"  And  about  your  friends  ?" 

"My — my  friends:"  He  lifted  his  voice  a  little,  and 
smiled.  "  You  are  comparatively  young :  you  think  there  are 
such  things  as  friends  in  the  world.  Perhaps  some  day  you 
will  know  belter.  Friends!  I  never  had  any.  Nobody  ever 
has  any.  A  few  men  have  close  acquaintances,  and  are 
fools  enough  to  tell  them  all  their  private  concerns ;  but  I 
was  never  that  kind  of  man.  No;  we  were  acquaintances 
in  the  dear,  delightful  eighteenth  century,  who  conversed 
with  each  other,  gambled,  drank,  and  banqueted,  at  arm's 
length — ready  at  a  moment  to  draw  the  sword  upon  each 
other,  distrustful  and  distrusted,  anxious  to  get  the  best  for 
ourselves,  and  careless  about  anybody  else.  Friendship 
means  the  association  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
best  out  of  life ;  marriage  means  a  compact  in  which  either 
party  expects  the  other  to  work  for  him  or  her;  children  to 

love  their  parents  for  the  good  things  they  get" 

"  And  parents  love  their  children — for  what  ?"   I  asked. 
"  You  forget,"  he  answered,  coldly,  "  I  told  you  I  did  not 
like  children!" 

He  went  on  talking;  but  I  fell  into  a  sort  of  reverie,  and 
only  half  heard  what  he  said.  He  was  describing  his  differ- 
ent wives,  I  believe.  I  was  thinking  what  a  strange  effect 
this  man's  wonderful  gift  had  produced  upon  his  moral  nat- 
ure; how  the  sight  of  so  many  generations  dying  around 
him  had  robbed  him  of  sympathy,  power  of  love,  friendship, 
humanity— all  the  qualities  which  draw  men  together,  and 
make  them  seem  less  lonely.  He  could  no  longer  love 
woman,  man,  or  child ;  he  could  no  longer  shed  tears  for  be- 
reavement, or  feel  the  sorrow  of  the  hastening  years.  He 
could  no  longer  feel  for  the  sufferings  of  others ;  he  pre- 
tended to  perish  suddenly,  thinking  only  how  to  get  rid  of  a 
woman  of  whom  he  was  tired ;  he  walked  away,  deserting  a 
creature  who  loved  him,  with  children  who  looked  for  his 
love,  in  cruel,  heartless,  unheeding  callousness.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if,  were  that  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  gift,  it 
would  be  better  to  take  one's  chance  with  the  rest,  and  live 
out  the  three-score  years  and  ten. 

When  I  listened  again,  he  was  still  talking. 

"On  leaving  her,  my  fifteenth  wife,  a  truly  dreadful  thing 
happened.  I  had  been  so  continually  occupied  for  a  whole 
year  in  devising  this  notable  scheme  of  separation,  that  1 
actually  forgot  that  the  fatal  ten  years  was  once  more  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  The  time  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
when  I  was  still  walking  away  from  the  house,  on  the  hard 
and  frosty  road,  rejoicing  to  be  once  more  free,  and  resolving 
that  it  should  be  indeed  a  long  time  before  I  would  again  run 
the  risk  of  matrimony.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  clock  strike 
twelve  ;  in  a  moment  1  remembered,  with  horror  and  agony, 
what  had  happened.  A  sudden  loss  of  vital  force,  a  curious 
feeling  of  comparative  weakness.  I  had  forgotten  to  renew 
my  forty-fifth  year,  and  I  was  fifty-five. 

"That,  my  friend,  I  am  still ;  that  I  intend  to  remain.     It 

1  age.     My  gout  is  with   me   still,  but   it  is  not 

so  troublesome  as  it  has  been.     I  have  contracted  no  fresh 

diseases.     I  lead  a  regular  life,  drink  little,  go  to  bed  early 

and  enjoy  things  in  moderation."  ' 

"  And  now,'1  I  ^aid,  "  that  you  have  given  up  marriage 
you  will  be  able  to  commence  the  Research." 

"Oh,  'I..-  Research— the  Research !"  he  spoke  impatiently. 

Yes  ;  no  doubt  some  day  I  shall  begin  it.  Meantime,  is 
my  experience  complete  1—linvt  I  done  with  matrimony - 
Truly,  1  can  not  say.  Stay ;  I  will  show  you  some  of  my 
manuscripts." 

He  opened  a  desk,  and  took  out  a  volume  bound  in  leather 
fastened  with  brass,  and  put  it  into  my  hands. 

"Sir,"  he  -..-lid,  "one  of  my  old  volumes.  This  contains 
all  the  chemistry  of  the  sixteenth  century." 

I  opened  it.  The  volume  was  closely  written,  in  a  small 
and  crabbed  handwriting,  on  paper  gone  yellow  with  age 
and  in  ink  still  black  and  clear. 


"All  the  chemistry  of  the  sixteenth  century.  I  have  only 
to  read  that  book  again,  to  read  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science,  and  I  am  furnished  with  the  materials  for  the  Grand 
Research.  Yes,  I  am  resolved  to  begin  it.  Sometimes, 
though,  I  confess,  my  desire  to  benefit  my  fellow-creatures  is 
much  less  than  my  desire  to  live  comfortably  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  accident.  And,  to  live  quite  comfortably,  1  want 
the  right  kind  of  wife.  Find  her  for  me,  my  friend,  and  I 
will  show  my  gratitude  to  you  in  anv  way  you  prefer." 

We  had  more  talk,  but  it  was  of  no  further  importance  : 
and  presently,  as  I  saw  that  my  host  was  growing  silent,  and, 
besides,  as  it  was  already  half-past  eleven,  I  took  my  leave. 
He  promised  to  call  upon  me  the  next  morning  about  some 
business,  the  nature  ol  which  he  did  not  state,  and,  shaking 
my  hand,  he  said  ; 

"  .My  friend,  I  am  in  earnest  about  a  wife.  Find  me  a  sen- 
sible, kind.good-terRpered  girl,  who  will  put  herself  out  a  lit- 
tle to  please  a  man — no  longer  young." 

"  But  you  would  grow  tired  of  her  after  a  little,  and  leave 
her." 

"  Not  till  she  grew  tired  of  me,"  he  replied.  "  Believe  me, 
my  wives  were  as  glad  to  get  rid  of  me  as  I  was  to  be  free. 
'  Selfish,  thoughtless,  except  about  my  own  pleasures ' — such 
were  the  epithets  they  used  to  hurl  at  me !  What  a  bene- 
factor I  have  been,  to  make  so  many  widows — and  all  so 
young!" 

"  What  a  benefactor,"  I  said,  "  you  might  have  been,  had 
you  stuck  to  your  Grand  Research  !" 

"Perhaps,"  he  replied,  airily.  "Patience;  your  great- 
grandchildren will  reap  the  benefit  of  my  work.  I  shall  be- 
gin— say  in  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years.  Who  knows?  I  am 
now  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  of  age.  During  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  time  I  have  lived  for  my  own  pleasure. 
What  a  life  I  have  had  !  And  how  1 .  wish  the  eighteenth 
century  would  return  with  my  five-and-thirty  years !  Oh,  to 
sit  at  the  play  in  wig  and  satin  coat,  with  your  hat  under 
your  arm,  your  little  telescope  in  your  eye,  ogling  the  women 
behind  the  wax-candles  !  Oh,  for  the  little  suppers  after  the 
play,  with  songs  and  the  wine  and  the  punch  !  Oh,  for  the 
faro- table  and  the  sweet  rapture  of  winning  a  coup .'  Oh,  for 
the  St.  James's  Park  in  the  afternoon  and  Ranelagh  in  the 
evening,  and  the  dominoes,  and  hoods,  and  the  chase  of  the 
fair  incognita .'  But  the  century  is  gone,  and  with  it  half  the 
grace  and  pleasure  of  life.     Good-night,  my  friend  !  " 

I  was  very  busy  next  day,  and  forgot  all  about  his  appoint- 
ment, which  was  for  half-past  twelve.  At  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  however,  a  policeman  came  to  see  me,  with 
a  letter  addressed  to  me.  I  opened  it.  The  lines  which 
were  written  were  illegible.  The  signature  alone  remained. 
"  Montagu  Jekyll,"  with  the  address. 

"  Sad  accident,  sir,"  said  the  policeman.  "  The  gentleman 
slipped  in  the  road  and  was  run  over  and  instantly  killed. 
It  was  a  hearse  as  did  it." 

A  sad  accident,  indeed.  I  went  to  the  hotel.  My  poor 
friend  was  laid  out,  quite  dead,  ready  for  his  funeral.  The 
odd  thing  was  that  his  face  had  grown  already  quite  old,  in- 
credibly old ;  a  thousand  lines  were  round  the  eyes  and 
mouth,  the  skin  looked  like  parchment,  the  fingers  were  lean 
and  shriveled. 

"He  made  up  wonderfully  well,"  the  head  waiter  whispered. 
"  Who  would  have  thought  he  was  such  an  old  man  ?  He 
looks  like  ninety." 

"  He  looks,  John,"  I  said,  "  like  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
four — or,"  I  added,  because  the  number  might  seem  strange, 
"  like  any  other  age  you  like.  I  was  his  lawyer  once,  in  some 
business  matters.  I  will,  if  you  please,  open  his  desk,  and 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  address  of  his  present  advisers." 

We  searched  the  desk.  There  was  money  in  it,  but  no 
more  than  enough  to  pay  his  hotel  and  funeral  expenses,  and 
a  number  of  papers,  but  all  of  them  illegible.  Nor  have  I 
learned  anything  since  then  about  this  wonderful  client. 


Swinburne's  Latest  Poem. 

"BY   TWILIGHT." 

If  we  dream  that  desire  of  the  distance  above  us 

Should  be  fettered  by  fear  ot  the  shadows  that  seem, 

If  we  wake,  to  be  nought,  but  to  hale  or  to  love  us 

If  we  dream. 

Night  sinks  on  the  soul,  and  the  stars  as  they  gleam 
Speak  menace  or  mourning,  with  tongues  to  reprove  us 
That  we  deemed  of  them  better  than  terror  may  deem. 

But  if  hope  may  not  lure  us.  if  fear  may  not  move  us. 
Thought  lightens  the  darkness  wherein  the  supreme 
Pure  presence  of  death  shall  assure  us,  and  prove  us 
If  we  dream. 


Mrs.  Sherwood,  in  her  last  letter  to  the  Boston  Traveller, 
in  describing  the  gambling  at  Aix-les-Bains,  says:  "The 
play  is  baccarat,  and  runs  high.  Every  evening  poor  crip- 
pled men  and  women  are  brought  in  in  chairs,  or  by  their 
guides,  nurses,  or  maids,  and  seated  a:  the  tables,  where 
they  play  until  they  are  tired,  then  are  trundled  out.  There 
are  many  gamblers  who  are  not  crippled,  young  and  beauti- 
ful women,  young  men  of  every  grade  ;  and  Mme.  Ratazzi, 
neither  young  nor  crippled,  but  still  pretty,  although  in  her 
fifty-eighth  year,  and  married  to  a  young  man,  a  woman  of 
remarkable  celebrity,  or  infamy,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
still  a  desperate  gambler." 

A  new  material  for  unsinkable  apparel  has  been  tested 
with  success,  in   London.      This  material   is   composed  of 

threads  of  cork  interwoven  with  cotton,  silk,  or  woollen 

machinery  which   slices  the  cork  to  the  required  thinness 
forming  part  of  the  invention.      The  garments  which  are 
made  in  this  manner  have  the  same  appearance  as  ordinary 
clothing,  and  possess  remarkable  buoyancy  in  water. 
-^».  ■    

German  photographers  have  succeeded  in  photographing 
a  projectile  in  the  course  of  its  flight,  and  some  of  these  pho- 
tographs show  the  head  of  condensed  air  which  precedes 
every  shot.  It  is  said  to  be  this  "  head  "  which  prevents  even 
skillful  riflemen  from  hitting  an  empty  egg-shell  when  hung 
on  a  long  thread.  The  air  blows  the  shell  out  of  the  way  of 
the  bullet. 

A  newspaper  devoted  to  matters  of  science  says  that  it  is 
calculated  that  not  less  than  one  cubic  mile  of  earth  is  de- 
posited evcry-year  in  the  Atlantir  Ocean  from  America,  Af- 


FULL    FATHOM    FIVE. 


The  Curious  Sights  beheld  by  Divers  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea. 


When  a  craft  is  once  sunk  in  shallow  water,  efforts  are 
made  as  soon  as  practical  to  relieve  her  of  her  cargo.  This 
ran  be  done  in  one  way  only — by  using  the  diving-bell  or 
diving-dress.  The  wrecking  vessels,  after  making  their 
soundings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disaster,  place  buoys  directly 
over  the  wrecked  craft,  which  greatly  help  the  divers  in 
their  work.  If  strong  ocean  currents  flow  near  the  vessel, 
considerable  risk  and  danger  to  life  is  run  by  the  divers.  The 
rope  secured  to  their  belt  may  be  parted  at  any  moment,  and 
they  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  In  case  of  such  a  mis- 
hap their  heavy  dress  would  instantly  carry  them  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  air-tube  being  disconnected  by  the  violent  jerk, 
ai!  -  hance  of  escape  would  be  cut  off.  When  the  steamship 
Oregon  was  wrecked  off  Fire  Island,  last  winter,  the  diver, 
after  encasing  himself  in  his  air-tight  dress,  attempted  to  de- 
scend to  the  vessel's  deck  by  way  of  the  steamer's  rigging. 
He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  encountered  a  current  nearl] 
strong  enough  to  tear  him  from  his  hold,  and,  dreading  le: 
he  should  lose  his  life  if  he  proceeded,  he  returned  to  thi 
surface.  A  rope  was  then  passed  around  his  belt,  which  hii 
companions  on  the  wrecking  steamer  could  regulate  at  wi! 
and  thus  doubly  secured  against  danger,  he  once  more  at' 
tempted  the  descent.  When  he  reached  the  steamer's  dec] 
he  found  the  water  comparatively  quiet  and  free  from 
currents,  while  just  above  his  head  it  was  flowing  in  a  swi 
tide. 

But  vessels  often  sink  in  6fty  fathoms  or  more  of  water, 
when  their  masts  do  not  approach  within  many  feet  of  the 
surface.  If  strong  under-currents  then  flow  over  them,  the 
diver  has  additional  difficulties  to  surmount.  He  must  first 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  at  some  distance  from  the 
wreck,  where  the  influence  of  the  flowing  water  is  not  felt, 
and  then  carefully  walk  along  the  bottom  until  he  reaches  his 
desired  object.  If  he  finds  the  water  quiet  around  the  ves- 
sel, he  may  work  for  hours  at  a  time  without  coming  to  the 
surface;  and  the  only  annoyance  he  experiences  is  a  slight 
pain  in  the  ears  and  above  the  eyes,  which  increases  with  the 
depth  of  the  water. 

The  experiences  of  a  diver  are  many  and  interesting.  After 
he  has  once  reached  the  sunken  vessel,  whether  by  being 
lowered  straight  down  from  the  wrecking  craft  or  by  walking 
along  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  to  avoid  currents,  he  must 
search  through  the  hull  of  the  ship  as  though  she  were  float- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  To  do  this  he  carries  a 
small  lamp  with  him,  which  gives  out  a  peculiarly  brilliant 
light  when  under  the  water,  and  makes  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects glisten  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  air-tube  does  not  get  tangled  up  in  any 
way,  or  cut  by  friction  against  the  side  of  the  vessel.  Un- 
fortunate divers  have  frequently  lost  their  lives  by  this  means, 
when  exploring  the  intricate  passages  of  a  vessel  at  great 
depths  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Danger  is  also  ex- 
perienced from  heavy  pieces  of  timber,  boxes,  barrels,  and 
even  dead  bodies,  which  are  often  floating  around  in  the 
hold  of  a  sunken  vessel.  A  diver,  once  telling  of  the  trouble 
that  he  had  in  exploring  a  wreck,  said  that  he  was  constantly 
annoyed  by  several  heavy  chests  which  kept  moving  about 
with  every  swell  of  the  sea.  One  came  so  near  to  his  diving- 
bell  that  he  was  forced  to  give  it  a  violent  push,  which  sent  it 
against  the  opposite  wall  of  the  small  cabin  Instantly  it  re- 
bounded and  came  within  an  inch  of  the  diver's  head-dress, 
which  it  would  have  quickly  broken  had  it  struck  it.  But  by 
dodging  in  time  the  chest  passed  harmlessly  over  him,  and 
the  next  moment  it  collided  with  another  similar  chest.  The 
force  of  the  collision  broke  one  of  the  hoops  of  the  huge  box, 
and  the  next  moment  a  glittering  pile  of  newly  stamped  gold 
coins  rolled  out  upon  the  floor  of  the  cabin.  The  chest  had 
been  used  as  a  sort  of  treasury  box  by  the  captain,  and  all  of 
his  valuables  were  locked  up  in  it.  Besides  gold  and  silver 
pieces  of  money,  rich  jewels  and  precious  stones  escaped 
from  the  brass-bound  chest  and  presented  to  the  diver's  gaze 
a  rare  sight.  The  light  from  his  small  lamp,  shining  through 
the  water,  made  the  golden  heap  seem  brighter  than  ever. 

Exploring  a  sunken  wreck  is  like  visiting  a  submarine  city, 
depopulated  by  a  flood.  The  broken  spars,  torn  rigging,  and 
fallen  masts  and  blackened  hulk,  all  suggest  the  presence  of 
death  and  destruction.  Through  the  black  mass  fishes  of 
every  size  and  species  glide,  and  around  on  the  rocks  and 
sand  beautiful  specimens  of  submarine  flora  and  fauna  grow. 
Huge  sea-spiders  and  crabs  haunt  these  solitary  depths,  and 
make  the  wrecks  their  abiding  places,  even  as  the  lizards  and 
reptiles  of  the  land  congregate  in  long-deserted  houses  and 
make  them  their  homes.  Floating  sea-weed  and  moss  soon 
collect  upon  the  spars  and  rigging,  and  in  time  the  whole 
wreck  is  covered  over  with  a  light  greenish  mossy  substance. 

The  diver  when  walking  under  the  sea  is  permitted  to  see 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenes  that  the 
eye  can  imagine.  For  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  the  solar  rays  are  distinctly  visible  through  the  watery 
mass,  and  all  objects  are  distinguished  for  several  hundred 
feet  around.  Beyond  that  the  tints  darken  into  fine  grada- 
tions of  ultramarine  until  they  fade  into  vague  obscurity. 
The  white  sand,  wrinkled  as  though  each  billow  had  left  its 
impression  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  seems  almost  like  a  re- 
flector. His  lamp  seems  unnecessary  in  this  transparent 
fluid;  but  as  he  advances  and  the  water  increases  in  depth, 
darkness  gradually  settles  around  him.  Dark  objects  are 
soon  outlined  in  the  distance,  and  the  fine,  white  sand  is 
changed  to  a  slimy  mud,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  silicious 
and  calcareous  shells.  Flowers,  plants,  mollusks,  prickly 
fungi,  rocks,  and  various-colored  shells  seem  to  spring  up 
from  every  side,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  striking  the  water 
and  shading  these  submarine  wonders,  form  a  perfect  ka- 
leidoscope of  green,  yellow,  orange,  violet,  indigo,  and  blue. 
Plains  of  sea-weed,  of  wild  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  make  a 
carpet  of  unrivaled  softness,  while  a  perfect  net-work  of  ma- 
rine plants  and  sea-weed  float  over  his  head.  Beautiful  star- 
fish, queer  shell-fish,  and  variegated  stones  bedeck  the  rocks 
and  bottom  of  the  sea  like  precious  gems.  Thousands  of 
fish  of  all  varieties  and  fierceness  swim  around  in  flocks  or 
singly,  darting  hither  and  thither  after  their  prey,  or  quietly 
watching  the  daring  intruder.  In  the  midst  of  these  sub- 
marine wonders,  and  under  the  arbors  of  rich  plants  and 
flowers,  the  diver  unhesitatingly  makes  his  way. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IN    THE    BACKWOODS. 

'  Flaneur  "  Rusticating  in  the  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania. 


It  seems  incredible  that  these  mountains  can  be  within 
half  a  day's  journey  of  New  York.  The  people  are  as  simple 
as  though  thousands  of  miles  from  civilization,  except  where 
politics  are  concerned.  Very  many  of  the  men  shouldered 
their  old  rifles  and  went  stolidly  and  naturally  off  to  the  war 
when  the  call  for  recruits  was  issued,  and,  after  fighting  at 
their  best,  returned  to  the  mountains  and  resumed  their  old 
lives  again.  They  have  never  been  away  since,  and  they 
know  no  more  absorbing  topic  of  conversation  than  the  war. 
In  person  uncouth,  they  are  the  gentlest-mannered  and  most 
kindly  of  men.  One  of  them,  who  took  a  fancy  to  one  of  the 
rare  visitors  to  the  mountains,  thinks  nothing  of  tramping 
eight  or  ten  miles  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  mess  of  cat-fish 
or  pickerel.  Even  the  smallest  children  look  up  and  smile, 
and  pipe  a  cordial  "good  morning,  sir,"  to  the  casual  stranger. 
One  day,  while  I  was  making  my  way  up  a  steep  bit  of  hill 
in  a  section  of  the  country  that  I  thought  was  uninhabited,  I 
discovered  a  remarkably  small  girl  and  a  very  big  but  very 
old  mastiff  looking  gravely  down  at  me.  The  child  was  not 
more  than  three  years  old.  With  one  chubby  hand  she  held 
firmly  to  the  dog's  ear,  while  the  other  was  akimbo.  She 
was  by  no  means  as  high  as  her  shaggy  companion.  As  I 
approached,  the  little  girl  fell  to  picking  huckleberries  from  a 
bush  at  her  side,  and  when  I  came  to  the  spot  she  toddled 
forward  with  both  her  chubby  little  hands  outstretched,  bear- 
ing all  the  berries  she  could  hold — in  all  some  half  a  dozen  I 
should  think.  Her  fat  and  dimpled  face  wore  a  smile,  and 
she  looked  up  in  the  shyest  and  daintiest  way  with  her  chin 
sunk  somewhat  bashfully  on  her  breast.  It  was  the  prettiest 
picture  I  had  ever  seen.  The  big  dog,  not  to  be  outdone  in 
hospitality,  slouched  forward  good-naturedly,  slowly  swished 
his  bushy  tail  from  side  to  side,  and  in  rather  a  rakish  man- 
ner held  out  his  big  forepaw  to  be  shaken.  Never  was  man 
more  gracefully  welcomed,  though  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  scene,  framed  as  it  was  in  a  beautiful 
bit  of  woodland  almost  on  a  mountain  top.  I  ate  the  berries 
and  shook  the  paw  with  becoming  seriousness.  The  little 
girl  was  not  old  enough  to  talk  plainly,  but  she  rattled  on  in 
childish  jargon,  talking  sometimes  to  me,  sometimes  to  the 
dog,  but  oftener  to  a  most  desperate  and  dissipated  young 
rag  baby.  This  infant  had  the  appearance  of  being  no  bet- 
ter than  she  should  be,  and  devoted  most  of  her  time  to  fall 
ing  over  sidewise  in  a  shameless  manner  whenever  the  little 
girl  placed  her  against  the  trunk  of  an  old  oak  tree.  The  big 
dog  had  settled  comfortably  on  his  haunches  near  the  child. 
He  looked  down  at  the  abandoned  rag  baby  with  an  expres- 
sion of  absolute  incredulity,  and  every  time  the  baby  fell 
down  he  would  swing  his  head  around  and  give  me  a  look  of 
abject  amazement.  If  at  such  times  he  had  said :  "  Well,  for 
heaven's  sake ! "  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  been  in  the 
least  surprised. 

I  looked  about  in  every  direction,  but  could  see  no  traces  of 
a  habitation,  so  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground  and  watched 
the  child.  After  a  time  I  rose  to  go,  and  as  I  did  so  the  lit- 
tle girl  seized  her  profligate  and  wicked  rag  baby  and  held 
up  her  arms  with  a  comfortable  little  sigh.  So  I  took  her  up 
in  my  arms,  and  stood  there  for  a  moment,  wondering  what 
I  had  better  do.  She  dropped  her  curly  head  on  my  shoul- 
der and  went  calmly  to  sleep.  I  hadn't  the  most  remote  idea 
which  way  to  turn,  and  I  didn't  care  to  be  shot  by  some  hasty 
backwoodsman  for  a  kidnapper.  Presently,  on  looking  for 
the  dog,  I  discovered  that  that  self-contained  and  sedate  an- 
imal was  walking  off  toward  the  east,  casting  occasional  en- 
couraging glances  back  at  me.  So  I  followed.  After  a  walk 
of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  rounded  a  clump  of  bush 
and  came  abruptly  upon  a  big  lumberman,  smoking  his  pipe 
and  keeping  a  weather-beaten  old  eye  on  a  dragon-fly  im- 
paled on  a  hook  and  struggling  on  the  surface  of  a  little  pool 
in  the  creek  that  bubbled  at  his  feet.  He  had  a  small  birch 
switch  for  a  rod.  As  I  came  up  he  grinned,  but  did  not 
move. 

"Howd'do?"  he  said,  in  "a  sing-song  voice.  "Did  y' 
stumble  ov-er  th'  little  girl?  She  seems  t"  huv  took  t'  y',  too, 
God  bless  her.  She  wan-ders  oft  that  way,  but  th'  dorg  kin 
take  good  care  of  her." 

"Caught  anything?"  I  asked,  seating  myself  on  a  log. 
"  Not  yet  ;  but  I'm  a  gwinter  purty  soon.  I  wuz  a-cuttin' 
lumber,  when  a  big-bellied  trout  came  up  t'  th'  top  of  this 
pool,  an'  looked  at  me  an'  larfed.  Ef  he  didn't  larf,  b'gosh, 
I'll  be  danged  ;  an'  ez  I  wuz  a-havin'  consid'ble  trouble  with 
this  draggin  fly,  I  thought  I'd  jes'  about  teach  th'  little  gen- 
tleman a  lesson  not  ter  larf  at  strangers  what  looks  inter  th' 
wat-ter.  An'  so  I  cotched  th'  fly,  an'  am  a-layin'  fur  Mister 
Trout." 

I  hadn't  the  least  doubt  in  the  world  but  that  he  had  been 
there  for  hours.  He  had  a  bronzed  and  battered  face,  with  a 
whimsical  smile,  and  a  sharp,  gray  eye.  His  legs,  which 
were  of  prodigious  length,  terminated  in  big  boots,  and  he 
held  the  birch  switch  with  a  loving  hand.  I  smiled  as  I 
looked  at  him,  for  he  had  an  air  of  clumsy,  juvenile  mischief 
like  an  aged  school-boy  who  had  stolen  off  to  fish  on  Sun- 
day. Then  I  glanced  at  myself,  and  continued  to  smile. 
The  child  lay  purring  quietly  in  my  arms,  with  its  dimpled 
mouth  curved  up  at  the  comers,  and  one  dumpy  little  fist 
clutching  a  button  of  my  jacket.  The  dog  was  stretched  at 
my  feet.  I  quite  felt  that  I  was  one  of  the  family,  though  I 
hadn't  the  laintest  of  notions  what  family  it  was.  The 
woodsman  was  discoursing  on  the  subject  of  domestic  fe- 
licity. Every  time  he  came  to  a  word  of  more  than  one  syl- 
lable he  would  stop  in  the  middle  of  it  for  a  rest,  and  then 
go  heavily  on,  as  a  tired  man  might  climb  over  a  big  bowl- 
der in  his  path.  Frequently  he'd  say,  "  Yes,  sir,"  in  a  soft 
and  caressing  way. 

•'Nag-gin',''  he  was  saying;  "nag-gin'  an'  a-fling-in'  of 
fire-wood  ain't  my  idear  of  renderin'  home  beautiful,  and  so 
1  goes  out  inter  th'  woods  an'  cuts  railroad  ties,  an'  wonders 
why  wimmin  ain't  content  t'  live  an'  be  happy  ez  men  is. 
Every  womun  in  this  county  is  a-wearied  an'  a-worryin',  an' 
th'  men  takes  what  they  finds,  an'  is  content.  Ye-es,  sir  ;  it's 
a  great  country,  too.  Horace  Greeley  lived  here  onct,  an' 
when  he  wuz  ast  'bout  it  in  York,  he  said  t'  was  prin-cip- 
perly  renowned  fur  rocks,  rattlesnakes,  Democrats,  an' 
whisky,  in  which,  I  mus'  say,  he  wuz  about  right.  Ye-es.  sir. 
An'  it's  produced  sum  great  men — fVinstance,  my  uncle,  Mr. 


Tommy  M.  Whekford.  I'll  never  forgit  th'  time  Uncle 
Tommy  wuz  snared  into  a  church  meet-un'  one  very  cold 
night,  an'  kept  there  f 'r  three  hours  without  a  drink — a  mighty 
long  time  Pr  my  uncle  Tommy.  Ye-es,  sir.  An'  he  fumed, 
an'  he  fretted,  an'  he  kicked,  an'  when  he  got  out  he  run  two 
mile  through  th'  snow — he  did,  b'  gosh — until  he  cum  t'  th' 
tavern.  Ye-es,  sir.  An'  it  brought  on  the  asmy  so  that  th'  ol' 
man  said  '  H  uh '  before  an'  after  every  word.  Well,  he  bust 
in  through  the  door  of  th'  bar-room,  an'  he  sung:  'Huh, 
huh,  th'  Lord  took — huh — wine,  an'  I'll  take  gin  I '  Ye-es, 
sir.  He  was  quite  a  man,  wuz  my  uncle  Tommy.  Did  jever 
see  th'  two  big  dents  in  th'  ceilin'  of  th'  cross-roads  tavern, 
s'm  sevin  mile  back  ?  My  uncle  Tommy's  heels  made  them 
dents.  He  wuz  a-carryin'  a  good  deal  of  his  bes'  gin  with 
him  one  day,  when  he  got  t'  th'  taverrl,  an',  bustin'  in,  he  re- 
marked as  how  he'd  be  pleased  to'  wrastle  any  man  ther  fer 
th'  drinks.  Ye-es,  sir.  My  uncle  Tommy  wuz  purty  steb- 
bed,  an'  when  he  wuz  in'trim  he  wasn't  afeard  of  a  drove  of 
crazy  painters.  Well,  th'  was  a  young  man  a-standin'  near 
th'  bar  what  allowed  he  could  wrastle  a-little.  Uncle  Tom- 
my ast  him  if  his  will  wuz  made,  an'  walked  up  t'  him  kinder 
gallus  like,  when  th'  young  man  grabbed  him  an'  flung  him 
up  in  th'  air  suh  hard  that  his  heels  almust  stuck  fast  in  th' 
hemlock  ceilin',  un  he  drapped  an'  lay  like  a  pile  of  ol'  clothes 
on  th'  floor.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  a  great  man,  my  uncle  Tom- 
my was." 

I  asked  him  if  the  old  man  was  still  alive. 

"  Ded,"  said  the  backwoodsman,  "  ded  an'  beried  in  his 
own  medder.  Th'  parson  wuz  a-makin'  a  good  many  visits 
to  Uncle  Tommy's  tu-wards  th'  last,  an'  as  my  uncle  had  a 
very  handsome  wife  he  nat'rally  became  oneasy.  One  day 
th:  parson  come  in  lookin'  more  luvin'  than  ever,  and  a-gently 
a-rubbin'  of  his  han's,  an'  he  sez,  'An'  how-do-you-do  to-day, 
Uncle  Tommy,  an'  how-do-you-do  to-day?'  An'  Uncle 
Tommy  lay  lookin'  at  him  with  his  cold  little  eye.  Lord, 
what  an  eye  thet  wuz  over  th'  berril  of  a  gun  !  Ye-es,  sir. 
Well,  the  parson  thort  th'  ol'  man  wuz  a-gettin'  a  little  deef, 
an'  so  he  smiled  more  luvin'  than  ever,  and  yelled,  '  An'-how- 
do-you-do  to-day?'  '  Well,'  sez  Uncle  Tommy,  '  I  want  you 
to  keep  away  from  thet  bung-nosed  wild-cat  of  a  wife  of 
mine,  parsing,  an'  that's  how-do-I-do  to-day.'     Ye-es,  sir." 

The  trout  was  still  shy,  and  the  dragon-fly  had  ceased  to 
struggle  on  the  surface  of  the  pool  when  I  laid  the  child  upon 
her  lather's  coat,  and  left  the  old  woodsman  talking  to  the 
dog,  which  sat  beside  him,  the  gravest  and  most  courteous  of 
listeners.  Blakely  Haix. 

Blooming  Grove,  Pa.,  September  i,  1886. 


STORYETTES. 


A  gypsy  is  by  himself  an  interesting  personage  ;  even  a 
whole  family  of  them  in  a  tent  in  a  woodland  lane,  provided 
you  don't  go  into  the  tent,  form  an  attractive  picture  ;  but 
gypsies  "  wholesale  and  for  exportation  "  are  a  very  embar- 
rassing commodity.  A  band  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  of 
them  from  Greece,  bound  for  the  United  States,  were  disem- 
barked, in  consequence  of  some  dispute  with  the  captain  of 
the  ship,  near  the  Millwall  Docks,  England,  the  other  day,  to 
the  great  inconvenience  of  the  neighborhood.  They  had  no 
occupation,  no  visible  means  of  livelihood,  and  no  interpre- 
ter. Their  encampment,  it  is  true,  has  been  visited  by  thou- 
sands of  sight-seers,  but  all  that  they  seemed  to  have  bestowed 
upon  them  were  "  showers  of  old  shoes  for  luck."  As  the 
gypsies  do  not  seem  to  wear  shoes,  even  this  very  limited 
species  of  benevolence  was  of  little  use  to  them.  By  some 
misapprehension,  most  fortunate  for  Millwall,  these  amazing 
settlers  were  invited  to  Liverpool,  and  there  they  have  now 
"squatted"  in  the  Central  Station,  with  "disinfectants  lib- 
erally strew-n  about  them."  Nobody  can  understand  what 
they  say,  nor  what  they  want,  nor  even  what  they  are,  though 
a  liberal  steamboat  company  was  induced  to  carry  them 
across  the  Atlantic  by  their  being  described  as  "  Greek  emi- 
grants." No  steamer  is  likely  to  risk  its  reputation  by  ask- 
ing its  passengers  to  associate  with  persons  who  have  neither 
a  comb  nor  a  shoe  among  them;  and, moreover,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  telegraphed  to  say  that  so  un- 
desirable a  cargo  of  live  stock  will  not  be  permitted  to  land. 


It  is  said  that  a  person  "so  disposed  "  can  be  killed  by 
the  shock  of  good  news  as  surely  as  by  evil  tidings.  A  very 
curious  case  occurred  last  week  of  a  journeyman  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  large  firm  in  London  being  unexpectedly  made 
manager  and  thereupon  committing  suicide.  The  disturbing 
cause  seems  to  have  been  the  fear  of  responsibility,  and  a 
sense  of  incompetency  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  a  new  and  im- 
portant office.  A  catastrophe  of  even  a  more  painful  kind 
took  place  in  another  great  house  in  the  same  city  some 
years  ago.  One  of  the  clerks,  after  many  years'  faithful  ser- 
vice, was  offered  a  partnership,  which  he  declined  upon  the 
ground  of  not  possessing  the  minimum  sum  requisite  for  in- 
vestment in  the  concern.  "  That  shall  be  no  obstacle,"  said 
the  principal,  "for  I  will  advance  it  to  you  myself;''  and  so 
the  matter  was  arranged.  But  on  the  very  first  day  of  the 
new  partner  taking  possession  of  his  desk,  he  blew  his  brains 
out  at  it,  leaving  a  few  written  words  behind  him  to  say  why. 
He  had  been  embezzling  money  from  the  firm  for  many  years, 
though  in  such  small  sums  that  the  whole  amount  was  trifling, 
and  there  was  no  chance  of  the  defalcations  being  discovered. 
Remorse  and  the  sense  of  benefits  undeserved  had  been, 
however,  too  much  for  his  tender  conscience. 


On  the  trans-Caspian  railroad  in  Russia,  now  approaching 
Merv,  it  is  claimed  that  about  eight  hundred  dollars  per  mile 
is  being  saved  by  the  use  of  ozokerite,  or  mineral  wax.  for 
ties.  When  purified,  melted,  and  mixed  with  limestone  and 
gravel,  the  ozokerite,  which  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
railroad,  produces  a  very  good  asphalt.  This  is  pressed  into 
shape  in  boxes,  and  gives  ties  which  retain  their  form  and 
hardness  even  in  the  hottest  weather. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  Westminster  justice,  taking  a  cab  in  the  city,  and  being 
set  down  at  Charing  Cross,  the  driver  demanded  eighteen 
pence  for  his  fare.  The  justice  asked  him  if  he  would  swear 
the  ground  came  to  the  money.  The  man  said  he  would 
take  his  oath  on  it.  The  justice  replied :  "  Friend,  I'm  a  mag- 
istrate," and,  pulling  the  book  out  of  his  pocket,  adminis- 
tered the  oath,  and  then  gave  the  fellow  sixpence,  saying  he 
must  reserve  the  shilling  to  himself  for  the  affidavit. 


An  Irish  elector,  who  had  just  left  a  meeting  of  the  Par- 
nellite  candidate,  entered  the  place  when  the  Unionist  was 
addressing  his  constituents,  and  asked  for  leave  to  put  a 
question  to  the  speaker,  which  was  granted.  "  I'm  just 
come,"  said  the  elector,  "  from  hearing  Mr.  Healy,  and  he 
tould  us,  in  a  great  speech,  'The  Lord  made  the  land  for  the 
people,  and  the  people  to  live  on  the  land,'  etc.  (in  the  usual 
style  .  What  have  you  to  say  to  all  that  ? "  "  Well,"  replied 
the  Unionist  candidate,  "  I  admit  that  the  Lord  did  make 
the  land,  and  the  people  to  live  on  the  land,  but  Mr.  Healy 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  Lord  evicted  his  first  tenant." 


Assistant  District-Attorney  Delancey  Nicoll,  of  New  York 
is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  lawn-tennis  players  in  the 
country.  He  frequently  runs  away  in  the  afternoon  for  a 
game  of  tennis  with  the  girls.  He  has  two  hand-bags,  one 
containing  a  number  of  formidable-looking  legal  books,  and 
the  other  his  lawn-tennis  suit.  In  addressing  a  Supreme 
Court  judge,  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Nicoll  begged  permission 
to  refer  to  a  certain  section  of  the  penal  code,  and  opened 
his  satchel.  He  drew  out,  not  the  penal  code,  but  his  blue 
knee-breeches.  He  has  decided  to  dispense  with  one  of  his 
bags  during  the  summer,  and  now  carries  his  legal  books  in 
his  arms. 

• 

The  rivalry  between  New  Hampshire  and  Yermont  (the 
Rochester  Herald  says)  is  unusually  strong  along  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  The  feeling  on  one  side  is  that 
New  Hampshire  is  a  great  State — not  so  large  as  Texas,  to 
be  sure — but  Rhode  Island  is  smaller;  not  so  level  and  easy 
to  till  as  Illinois,  it  is  acknowledged,  but  its  scenery  is  con- 
sidered grander.  Across  the  stream  one  leams  that  the  only 
possible  reason  that  can  be  urged  for  allowing  the  Granite 
State  to  remain  in  the  Union  is  that  one  can  get  a  good  view 
of  Vermont  from  some  parts  of  it.  This  recalls  Dr.  John- 
son's famous  retort  upon  the  Scotchman  who  praised  the 
scenery  of  his  native  country.  "The  most  beautiful  scene 
in  Scotland,"  said  the  great  man,  serenely,  "  is  the  road  that 
leads  into  England." 

A  funny  little  incident  occurred  at  St.  John's  Church,  Me- 
dina, recently.  In  the  absence  of  the  rector,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday-school  took  charge  of  the  sen-ice  ac- 
ceptably. It  is  customary,  when  the  boy  choir  has  retired 
from  the  chancel  and  entered  the  robing-room,  for  it  to  sin°- 
the  last  stanza  of  the  recessional,  after  which  the  rector 
chants  a  short  choral  benediction,  the  boys  all  joining  in  the  ' 
"  Amen."  L'nknown  to  the  choir  this  was  omitted,  the  super- 
intendent taking  advantage  of  the  moment  after  the  choir 
had  retired  to  make  an  announcement  which  he  had  forgot- 
ten. The  choir,  waiting  behind  the  organ,  could  hear  a  voice 
indistinctly  from  the  chancel,  and  after  the  announcement 
had  been  made  that  a  church  social  would  be  held  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  So-and-so,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  boys' 
voices  broke  forth  in  a  grand  and  devout  "  Amen."  The 
effect  can  be  imagined. 

♦ 

The  great  number  of  Whigs  who  had  swarmed  from  Vir- 
ginia into  Washington  at  the  inauguration  of  Harrison,  in 
search  of  offices,  and  who  had  not  been  successful,  when  Mr. 
Tyler  became  President  were  very  importunate.  Prominent 
among  them  was  "  Old  Dade,"  as  he  was  called  by  all  who 
knew  him,  who  was  born  near  the  spot  made  famous  by  the 
surrender  of  Comwallis,  and  who  was  an  applicant  for  the 
position  of  warden  of  the  district  penitentiary.  Before  he 
received  his  appointment  President  Harrison  died,  and  "Old 
Dade "  then  began  to  importune  his  successor.  One  day 
Mr.  Tyler  said ;  "  Dade,  I  should  like  to  appoint  you,  but 
they  tell  me  that  you  drink  too  much."  "Is  that  all  they  say 
about  me?"  responded  Dade.  Mr.  Tyler  smiled,  and  ob- 
served: "  I  think,  in  all  conscience,  that  is  enough."  "No, 
sir ! "  answered  the  indignant  Dade  ;  "  when  people  talk 
about  me  I  want  them  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  sir!  They 
should  have  told  you,  sir,  that  there  is  no  gentleman  in  the 
city  of  Washington  so  thirsty  as  I  am."  Mr.  Tyler,  in  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  could  resist  no  longer,  and  "Old 
Dade"  was  commissioned  warden  of  the  penitentiary.  When 
he  took  charge,  he  had  all  the  convicts  called  up,  and  made 
this  brief  speech  to  them:  "Boys,  I'm  your  boss.  If  you'll 
behave  yourselves  like  gentlemen  I'll  treat  you  as  such,  but 
if  you  don't,  I'll  turn  ever)'  mother's  son  of  you  out!" 


The  sneer  of  the  Saturday  Review  at  our  yachts — "  mere 
racing-machines  " — is  deserved.  Not  a  (e\v  persons  have  felt 
that  American  invention  would  have  exhibited  itself  more 
creditably  if  in  producing  a  racing-machine  it  had  incident- 
ally produced  also  a  hay-cutting  machine,  or  a  machine  for 
paring  apples,  or  one  for  the  better  observation  of  the  moon. 
The  Mayflower  can  not  pare  apples,  ancfit  is  iust  to  call  her 
a  mere  racing-machine.     She  races  rather  well. 


M.  Maspero,  the  Egyptologist,  added  an  incident  of  a  pe-  ■ 
culiarly  horrible  character  to  the  story  of  the  unwrapping  of 
the  royal  mummies  of  Deir-el-Bahari.  Among  them  was 
found  the  body  of  a  young  man  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  years  of  age,  bearing  neither  name  nor  inscription  of 
any  kind,  which  is  by  itself  an  extraordinary  circumstance. 
Instead  of  having  been  embalmed  in  the  usual  way,  the  body 
had  merely  been  dried  by  some  skillful  process,  without  re- 
moving any  of  the  internal  -organs,  and  had  been  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  some  mixture  at  once  fatty  and  caustic. 
Above  all,  the  attitude  of  the  corpse,  its  bent  legs,  its  feet 
turned  against  each  other,  its  clenched  hands,  the  expression 
of  its  face — all  combined  to  indicate  that  the  unknown  per- 
son had  died  in  extreme  agony.  At  first,  M.  Maspero  was 
tempted  to  suspect  that  he  had  come  across  the  case  of  the 
embalmment  of  a  living  man — a  form  of  murder  which  it  is 
not  difficult  to  reconcile  with  Egyptian  usage.  Medical  men, 
however,  who  had  been  consulted,  were  disposed  rather  to 
recognize  the  symptoms  of  poisoning.  In  any  case,  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  palace  tragedy,  for  a  body  found 
among  the  royal  mummies  of  Oei  -el-Bahari  can  hardly  be 
other  than  that  of  a  princely  personage. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


NARRAGANSETT    PIER. 


"lri«"  discusses  the  Beauties,  the  Bathing,  and  the  Beach. 


Mrs  Grundy  is  shocked.  The  fast  life  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  fashion  at  our  choicest  watering- places  is  too 
much  for  her.  She  has  spent  the  entire  summer  in  blushing, 
and  will  probably  spend  her  summers  for  years  to  come  in 
the  same  modest  pastime.  In  my  last  letter  I  noticed  the 
gavcties— the  rapid  gayeties— which  are  the  thing  at  Bar 
Harbor.  Nobody  save  a  fossilized  few  think  anything  of 
them  I  dare  sav  if  you  raised  your  note  of  disapprobation 
on  the  subject  of  the  "  fish-pond,"  you  would  be  laughed  to 
smrn  as  a  backwoodsman  on  whom  such  refinements  of 
modern  life  as  the  fish-knife  and  the  oyster-fork  would  be 
thrown  away.  But  just  at  present  Narragansett  Pier  is  do- 
ing its  little  best  to  shock  people,  and  succeeding,  too.  The 
lightest  of  the  light,  who  have  been  in  the  swim  for  years, 
old  campaigners,  who  have  gone  the  pace  at  Long  Branch 
and  Saratoga,  and  seen  Newport  before  Bellevue  Avenue  ex- 
isted are  just  a  little  bit  staggered  by  the  beach  at  Narra- 
gansett  at  the  bathing  hour.  When  they  begin  to  blush  and 
raise  their  eyebrows  over  the  gay  doings  of  their  fellow-men, 
vou  may  be  quite  certain  there  is  something  to  blush  about. 
Society  is  quite  exercised  over  Narragansett.  The  papers 
teem  with  stories  of  how  they  are  endeavoring  to  beat  the 
record  at  that  home  of  the  modern  naiad.  It  has  done  a 
good  deal  to  hurt  the  place.  Mothers  with  daughters  read 
about  it,  and  say,  "  What  a  horrible  place  it  must  be  !  No, 
dears,  we  won't  go  there  this  summer."  And  the  dears,  of 
course,  are  desperately  disappointed,  having  prepared  bath- 
ing-suits calculated  to  fill  the  columns  of  society  journals 
with  details  attractively  fast. 

It  is  the  bathing-suits,  by  the  way — or  more  properly  the 
absence  of  what  were  heretofore  known  as  bathing-suits — 
which  are  filling  the  public  with  shame.  Narragansett,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  the  favorite  bathing  beach  along  the 
coast.  Bathing  is  the  raisnn  detre  of  the  place.  People 
spend  two  hours  daily  gamboling  in  the  surf,  and  those  who 
don't  gambol  spend  their  time  lolling  on  the  sand  under  big 
yellow  umbrellas  and  watching  the  bathers.  The  bathers 
like  being  watched,  and  to  be  watched  in  a  manner  neither 
cursory  nor  scornful  necessitates  a  dress  at  once  beautiful 
and  novel. 

You  have  seen  "  The  Diver,"  and  perhaps  wondered  at  her 
costume,  especially  when  you  have  learned  through  the 
medium  of  Ouida  and  the  papers  that  the  French  beauties  at 
Trouville  are  similarly  attired  when  sporting  in  the  briny. 
Well,  the  prophets  of  social  decay  say  that  the  Narragansett 
bathing-gowns  are  fast  approaching  the  proportions  of  the 
divers.  Year  by  year  they  shrink,  year  by  year  they  grow 
eaver  in  color  and  handsomer  in  material.  Girls  no  longer 
lavish  all  their  time  on  the  cobweb  muslin  morning  frock, 
or  the  evening  toilet ;  even  the  tennis  dress — but  a  year  or 
two  back  the  gem  of  the  wardrobe,  wherein  the  wearer's 
native  good  taste  and  original  ideas  could  run  riot  through 
the  gamut  of  glaring  colors  and  daring  combinations — all,  all 
have  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  the  bathing-suit,  apotheosized, 
glorified,  unrecognizable,  reigns  in  their  stead.  The  queer 
part  of  it  is.  too,  that  the  most  gorgeously  extravagant,  the 
most  blushfully  attenuated  suits  are  always  worn  by  Western 
girls  Beauties  from  the  interior — the  bronze-cheeked  houris 
from  the  long  Illinois  prairies,  the  maiden  from  Chicago  with 
slandered  foot  and  a  burr  in  her  terminal  r,  the  queenly 
daughters  of  Kentucky,  who  still  like  to  be  called  "  voung 
ladies,"  and  whose  blonde  hairs  crown  the  most  classic  heads 
in  America  :  even  the  exotic  Californians — are  almost  invari- 
ably the  wearers  of  the  most  conspicuous  bathing-gowns  to 
be  seen  at  Narragansett.  Excepting  the  Californians,  the 
ocean  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery  to  them.  They  have  read 
the  exaggerated  accounts  in  the  papers  of  the  bathing-dresses 
of  their  Eastern  sisters,  and.  true  to  their  national  character- 
istics, they  are  not  going  to  be  beaten.  They  want  to  eclipse 
everybody,  so  they  put  those  clever  American  wits  of  theirs 
to  work,  and  can  you  not  figure  to  yourself  the  result?  It 
gains  the  wished-for  end.  No  women  at  Narragansett  have 
been  more  stared  at  and  written  about  than  the  Western 
girls.  When  thev  enter  the  water  in  a  costume,  the  result  of 
a  winter  of  planning,  of  ripping,  of  sewing,  a  crowd  collects 
under  the  yellow  umbrellas,  and  ogles  through  lorgnettes,  and 
stares  and  gossips,  and  nobody  seems  to  think  that  it  should 
be  otherwise. 

The  second  section  of  the  bathing-suit  furor  is  the  lolling 
on  the  beach.  The  old  days  when  people  went  in,  and  jumped 
about  for  twenty  minutes,  and  then  went  out  again,  are  as  dead 
as  King  Rameses  III.  A  modem  bath  takes  a  good  three 
hours — one  for  dressing,  two  spent  in  the  water.  The  belles 
and  the  beaux  of  Narragansett  plunge  in,  and  swim,  and 
duck,  and  dive  for  half  an  hour,  then  they  come  out  and  lie 
on  the  beach  for  another  half  hour.  Sometimes  they  make 
long  sofas  in  the  sand,  furl  a  shot  silk  parasol,  and  lie  there 
perdu,  a  man  and  a  maiden  chattering  under  the  little  disk 
of  shade  which  shows  like  an  oasis  on  the  long  reach  of  hot, 
white  sand.  Sometimes  a  party  of  them  lie  on  their  faces 
under  one  of  the  Holland  umbrellas,  telling  stories,  gossip- 
ing, playing  cards,  digging  wells,  and  having  a  good  time 
generally.  Then  when  the  salt  begins  to  dry  in  long,  white 
dashes  on  their  stockings  and  the  folds  of  their  gowns,  up 
they  spring,  down  the  soft,  warm,  white  sand  they  dash,  their 
feet  sinking  in  to  their  ankles,  on  to  the  firm  wave-washed 
bearh,  where  their  reflections  shine  refreshingly  in  the  track 
of  the  receding  wave.  Then  all  together  they  spring  into  the 
tumbling  surf,  where  they  spend  another  half  hour,  buffeted, 
slapped,  rolled  head  over  heels,  hurled  against  the  rope, 
flung  upon  the  sand,  dragged  off  again,  tossed,  and  tumbled, 
and  roughly  handled  in  a  fierce  game  of  romps  with  old 
Father  Neptune. 

Some  few  are  more  dignified.  There  is  a  woman — I  for- 
get at  what  place  she  is  spending  her  summer— who  is  car- 
ried down  to  the  beach  every  day  in  one  of  those  wicker. 
work  bee-hive  chairs.  She  is  clothed  for  the  bath  in  a  suit 
of  blue-silk  Jersey  material,  over  which  she  wears  a  loose 
burnoose  of  Turkish  toweling.  Her  grooms  set  her  chair  on 
the  sand  :  she  steps  nut ;  her  maid  takes  off  the  hurnoose, 
and  with  high-stepping  grace  she  walks  into  the  wavi 
first,  on  coming  out  of  the  water,  she  immediately  put  on  her 
hurnnose.  retired  to  her  <-hair.  and  was  r.irricd  hack  to  her 
tage  ;  hut  she  soon  adopted  the  sand-lolling  custom,  and 


in  two  weeks  after  her  first  appearance  her  slender  figure  was 
prominent  on  the  beach,  sunning  herself,  lizard  like,  on  the 
sand,  or  gossiping  and  practicing  palmistry  under  an  umbrella. 

Palmistry,  bv  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  pastimes 
of  the  summer.  It  is  enjoying  as  fierce  a  vogue  as  even 
amateur  photography.  There  is  hardly  a  table  in  any  cot- 
tage or  hotel  bed-roam  where  one  can  not  find,  side  by  side 
with  the  "  Christian  Year,"  or  even— sacrilegious  thought  I— 
the  Bible,  Professor  So- and-So's"  Manual  of  Palmistry."  It  is 
exclusively  a  feminine  pursuit,  though  why  idle  men,  flirta- 
tiously inclined,  don't  take  it  up  is  a  mystery.  Its  popularity 
is  something  astounding.  A  girl  who  is  really  clever  at  it, 
and  has  a  graceful  knack  of  handling  a  horny  masculine 
hand,  is  perpetually  surrounded.  Apart  from  the  desire  in- 
nate in  all  men  to  discuss,  or  hear  discussed,  their  personal 
characteristics,  there  is  something  extremely  fetching  in  hav- 
ing a  pretty  girl  delicately  touching  the  palm  of  one's  hand. 
Moreover,  let  the  skeptic  laugh  as  much  as  he  likes,  there  is 
no  smoke  without  some  fire,  and  not  infrequently  the  profes- 
soress  who  knows  her  business,  and  has  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  lines  of  the  hand,  hits  on  the  truth.  Palm- 
reading  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  easy  piece  of  work  which 
the  uninitiated  imagine.  Any  one,  of  course,  can  learn  to 
know  the  heart,  head,  and  life  lines,  the  number  of  marriages, 
the  artistic,  and  useless,  and  common  but  useful  type  of 
hands,  but  it  only  becomes  thoroughly  successful  and  inter- 
esting when  the  professor  can  describe  the  whole  character, 
and  go  into  personal  attributes  of  an  absorbingly  interesting 
nature,  such  as  the  flirtatious  proclivities  of  the  subject,  the 
temper,  indications  of  jealousy,  and,  if  present,  what  type  of 
jealousy,  and  the  number  of  affairs  past  and  those  to  come. 
I  have  noticed  among  men  an  earnest  desire  to  know  whether 
they  were  to  rule  or  be  ruled  ;  women  rarely  show  much  in- 
terest on  this  point.  They  always  are  more  or  less  charmed 
by  the  lines  which  indicate  affairs  of  the  heart.  It  is  won- 
derful how  much  girls  like  being  told  they  are  flirts. 

Any  girl  who  is  going  to  a  strange  place — say  a  summer 
hotel  where  she  knows  no  one — and  is,  of  course,  anxious  to 
get  into  society,  should  learn  palmistry.  Her  way  is  then 
assured.  I  saw  this  aptly  illustrated  some  weeks  ago  at  a 
fashionable  but  somewhat  conservative  watering-place  on 
the  Massachusetts  coast.  A  new  girl  appeared  in  the  hotel. 
She  was  pretty,  attractive,  lady-like,  but  all  the  people — they 
were  mostly  cottagers — were  somewhat  cold  to  her.  Not 
because  they  did  not  like  her,  merely  because  they  were  ab- 
solutely without  curiosity,  and  had  no  desire  to  enlarge  their 
gay  and  charming  circle.  Even  the  men  evinced  no  desire 
to  know  her.  They  thought  her  pretty,  but  then  there  were 
lots  of  other  pretty  girls  there  already,  with  whom  they  had 
long  since  broken  the  ice.  She  on  her  part  looked  proudly 
lonely,  and  scraped  up  a  melancholy  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  children.  One  day  she  undertook  to  tell  the  children's 
fortunes  by  their  palms.  That  same  evening  I  saw  her  in 
the  parlor  surrounded  by  a  semi-circle  of  men  and  girls  all 
clamoring  for  her  to  read  their  characters.  She  afterward 
proved  herself  singularly  skillful  at  the  work.  I  never  saw 
anything  more  fascinating  than  her  manner  of  conducting 
the  operation.  She  believed  implicitly  in  all  she  read.  I 
have  seen  her  seriously  put  out  when  the  subject  proclaimed 
her  wrong  in  any  of  her  deductions.  But  her  greatest  charm 
was  the  artless  coyness  which  she  constantly  exhibited. 
She  hated,  or  rather  disapproved,  of  touching  a  masculine 
hand.  The  subject  sat  at  her  feet  and  presented  his  palm  to 
her  gaze.  She  rarely  touched  it.  When  she  did  she  handled 
it  gingerly,  as  something  which  might  sting  or  bite.  One  of 
her  tricks  was  to  feel  the  pulse,  requesting  the  subject,  if  a 
man,  to  think  of  his  three  truest  loves  in  succession.  She 
would  then,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  tell  which  he  loved 
the  best  by  variations  in  the  pulse-beats.  Whenever  she 
went  through  this  little  ceremony  the  men  would  gather 
about  her  in  a  charmed  circle  and  watch,  grinning  the  while 
like  a  group  of  Cheshire  cats.  The  subject  would  be  gen- 
erally somewhat  crushed  by  the  responsibility  of  his  position. 
The  trust  imposed  on  him  weighed  on  him.  His  honors 
were  not  easy.  He  felt  somewhat  of  a  brute,  being  prophet- 
ically conscious  of  banterings  to  come.  One  afternoon  a 
fresh  invoice  of  men  appeared  on  the  scene  clamoring  to 
have  their  characters  read.  They  sat  at  her  feet  according 
to  custom  and  upheld  their  hands.  She  got  through  it  very 
nicely  till  finally  she  announced  the  fact  that  much  could  be 
told  of  the  tenderness  or  want  of  tenderness  by  the  firmness 
or  softness  of  the  general  hand.  Quick  as  a  wink  three 
browned  and  horny  palms — hardened  by  handling  the  oars 
and  the  racket — were  held  out  for  inspection.  But  she 
modestly  clasped  her  two  little  hands  against  her  waist  and 
tried  to  look  unconscious. 

"  But  you  can't  tell  by  looking  at  them  whether  they  are 
hard  or  soft.  You've  got  to  feel  them,  you  know,"  said  the 
boldest  of  the  subjects,  in  an  innocent  and  ingratiating  voice. 
At  this  she  relented  far  enough  to  press  with  the  tip  of  her 
finger  the  four  callosities  on  the  young  man's  hardened  palm. 
"  Yes,  that  would  be  quite  sufficient ;  she  could  tell  from 
that  all  that  was  necessary.  His  nature  was  deep  and  ten 
der,  but  undemonstrative.  Quite  unlike  that  of  the  next 
gentleman's,  who  was  very  demonstrative" — here  she  pressed 
ever  so  lightly  with  a  tiny  thumb  and  forefinger—"  but  so 
shallow,  so  very  incapable  of  deep  affection.  She  hoped  she 
didn't  offend  him,  but  it  really  was  so." 

There  is  a  rumor  afloat,  apropos  of  character  telling,  that 
palmistry  is  going  to  be  superseded  by  phrenology.  I  don't 
think,  myself,  it  will  be  so  successful.  It  is  certainly  not  so 
romantic,  not  so  picturesque,  not  so  rich  in  attitude  and  sen- 
timental poses  as  palmistry-.  No  one  can  call  sentiment 
from  the  vasty  deep  of  his  inner  consciousness  when  he  is 
having  his  head  felt,  even  by  the  whitest,  softest  hands  in 
Christendom.  It's  too  much  like  a  shampoo.  And  reversing 
the  order— having  the  woman  the  subject,  the  man  the  ope- 
rator—could he  make  anything  like  the  impression,  feeling  in 
among  her  loosened  tresses,  that  he  could  in  one  stolen 
squeeze  of  her  hand  ?  The  poets  have  written  much  of  en- 
twining the  hair  of  their  loves,  from  which  we  infer  that  their 
loves  were  women  of  endurance  and  great  submission  ;  but 
in  these  days  of  cold  common  sense,  when  "  fallacies  of  sci- 
ence," in  the  shape  of  electric  lights  and  telegraphs,  have 
shattered  our  romance  and  killed  our  sentiment,  wo 
most  patient  woman  living,  would  Grisclda  herself,  if  we 
could  call  her  back,  stand  having  any  man  take  out  her  hair- 
pins, unfasten  hrr  plaits,  and  feel  her  bumps  ?  Iris. 
mbcr  3,  1886. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

Discipline. 
A  block  of  marble  caught  the  glance 

Of  Buonarotti's  eyes, 
Which  brightened  in  their  solemn  deeps, 

Like  meteor-lighted  skies. 

Listening,  there  stood  beside  him  one 
Who  smiled  the  while  he  heard  : 
"I'll  hew  an  angel  from  the  stone!" 
Such  was  the  sculptor's  word. 

Soon  mallet  deft  and  chisel  keen 
The  stubborn  block  assailed  ; 

And  blow  by  blow,  and  pang  by  pang. 
The  prisoner  unveiled. 

A  brow  was  lifted,  high  and  pure ; 

The  waking  eyes  outshone; 
And,  as  the  master  sharply  wrought, 

A  smile  broke  through  the  stone- 
Beneath  the  chisel's  edge  the  hair 

Escaped  in  floating  rings. 
And,  plume  by  plume,  was  slowly  freed 

The  sweep  of  half-furled  wings. 

The  stately  bust  and  graceful  limbs 

Their  marble  fetters  shed ; 
And  where  the  shapeless  block  had  been 

An  angel  stood  instead. 

O  blows  that  smite!  O  hurts  that  pierce 
This  shrinking  heart  of  mine! 

What  are  ye  but  the  master's  tools 
Forming  a  work  divine? 

O  hope  that  crumbles  to  my  feet ! 

O  joy  that  mocks  and  flies ! 
What  are  ye  but  the  clogs  that  bind 

My  spirit  from  the  skies? 

Sculptor  of  Souls!    I  lift  to  Thee 
Encumbered  heart  and  hands : 

Spare  not  the  chisel !     Set  me  free. 
However  dear  the  bands. 

How  blest,  if  all  these  seeming  ills 
Which  draw  my  thoughts  to  Thee 

Should  only  prove  that  Thou  wilt  make 
An  angel  out  of  me. 


The  Restored  Picture. 

In  later  years,  veiling  it^  unblest  face 

In  a  most  loathsome  place, 
The  cheap  adornment  of  a  house  of  shame, 

It  hung,  till,  enawed  away 

By  tooth  of  slow  decay, 
It  fell,  and  parted  from  its  moldering  frame. 

The  rotting  canvas,  faintly  smiling  still, 

From  worldly  puff  and  frill, 
Its  ghastly  smile  of  coquetry  and  pride. 

Crumpling  its  faded  charms 

And  yellow  jeweled  arms, 
Mere  rubbish  now,  was  rudely  cast  aside. 

The  shadow  of  a  Genius  crossed  the  gate; 

He,  skilled  to  re-create 
In  old  and  ruined  paintings  their  lost  soul 

And  beauiy  —  one  who  knew 

The  Master's  touch  by  true. 
Swift  instinct,  as  the  needle  knows  the  pole  — 

Looked  on  it,  and  straightway  his  searching  eyes 

Saw  through  its  coarse  disguise 
Of  vulgar  paint  and  grime  and  varnish  stain 

The  Art  that  slept  beneath — 

A  chrysalis  in  its  sheath. 
That  waited  to  be  waked  to  life  again. 

Upon  enduring  canvas  to  renew 

Each  wondrous  trait  and  hue — 
This  is  the  miracle,  his  chosen  task ! 

He  bears  it  to  his  house, 

And  there  from  lips  and  brows 
With  loving  touch  removes  their  alien  mask. 

For  so  on  its  perfection  time  had  laid 

An  early  mellowing  shade ; 
Then  hands  unskilled,  each  seeking  to  impart 

Fresh  tints  to  form  and  face. 

With  some  more  modem  grace. 
Had  buried  quite  the  mighty  Master's  art. 

First,  razed  from  the  divine  original, 

Brow,  cheek,  and  lid,  went  all 
That  outer  shape  of  worldliness;    when,  lo ! 

Beneath  the  varnished  crust 

Of  long-embedded  dust 
A  fairer  face  appears,  emerging  slow  — 

The  features  of  a  simple  shepherdess!     , 

Pure  eyes,  and  golden  tress. 
And.  lastly,  croot  in  hand-      But  deeper  still 

The  Master's  work  lies  hid ; 

And  still  through  lip  and  lid 
Works  the  restorer  with  unsparing  skill. 

Behold,  at  length,  in  tender  light  revealed, 

The  soul  so  long  concealed! 
All  heavenly  faint  at  first,  then  softly  bright, 

As  smiles  the  young-eyed  Dawn 

When  darkness  is  withdrawn, 
A  shining  angel  breaks  upon  the  sight ! 

Restored,  perfected,  after  the  divine 

Imperishable  design, 
I xy,  now!   that  once  despised  and  outcast  thing 

Holds  its  true  place  among 

The  fairest  pictures  hung 
In  the  high  palace  of  our  Lord  the  King! 

— /.    T.    Trowbridge. 


The  best  dressed  women  (says  the  London  World)  are 
now  patronizing  men's  bootmakers,  just  as  they  patronize  1 
men's  tailors.  The  most  wonderful  boots  in  all  the  world 
are  those  sported  by  the  ladies  who  go  a  Newmarketing, 
Ladies  are  to  appear  more  manly  than  ever  this  year.  The 
mere  covert  coat  is  to  give  way  to  a  coaching  coat  of  the 
same  material.  The  seams  will  be  strappier,  the  buttons 
pearly,  and  the  cut  boxy.  As  concomitant  to  this  very  sport- 
ing garment  we  may  look  for  a  Savernake  hat.  Some  sil- 
ay  tweeds,  to  be  worn  by  lovely  woman  in  the  earlier 
days  of  autumn,  are  very  charming.  Improvers  have  been 
improved  off  the  garment  of  woman,  and  a  good  tailor-made 
dress  is  a  work  of  art  and  a  joy  forever. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


VANITY    FAIR. 


"  Gath  "  thus  writes  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  from  Nar- 
ragansett  Beach:  "The  sea-beach  at  the  bathing  hour  has 
been  much  exploited  at  this  point,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
did  not  first  call  attention  to  it  when  I  came  here  seven  or 
eight  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  bathing-dresses,  such  as 
are  worn  at  present,  had  not  come  into  universal  fashion ;  we 
were  a  little  provincial,  and  when  we  saw  a  fine  woman  come 
to  the  beach  in  red  stockings  and  a  white  skirt  and  breeches, 
with  her  arms  bared  to  the  armpits  and,  perhaps,  a  square- 
cut  bodice  upon  her  neck,  we  were  a  little  surprised,  as  it 
were.  Since  I  have  been  here  this  time  I  see  every  reason 
to  qualify  my  former  sketch  ;  all  the  bathing-dresses  are  now 
composed  of  a  skirt  to  the  knee,  breeches  under  the  skirt, 
loosely  cut,  full  hose  to  about  the  knee,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, arms  bare  to  about  half-way  up  the  muscle.  The  bodies 
of  the  dresses  now  extend  up  to  the  throat,  and  a  full  propor- 
tion of  the  women  wear  their  corsets  beneath  the  jacket. 
Three-fourths  of  the  bathers  wear  turbans,  sometimes  red, 
sometimes  blue,  sometimes  black,  occasionally  bandannas. 
In  a  few  cases  you  see  a  large  red  scarf  worn  round  the  mid- 
dle, with  the  ends  hanging  almost  to  the  feet.  But  so  far 
from  the  present  dress  having  any  immodesty  about  it,  I  saw 
it  put  to  the  test  a  day  or  two  ago,  when  along  the  bathing- 
house  front  walked  a  young  woman  with  illusion  over  her 
arms  and  bust,  and  every  person  stopped  looking  at  the  legs 
of  the  female  bathers  to  look  at  the  arms  and  bust  of  that 
girl.  So,  manifestly  the  most  immodest  dress  is  that  which 
is  worn  at  dinner  and  of  evenings  in  the  privacy  of  homes  or 
the  publicity  of  hotels.  Although  everybody  at  Narragan- 
sett  exposes  the  limbs,  you  hardly  ever  see  there  a  leg  with- 
out a  stocking  over  it,  whereas  if  you  go  into  the  vicinity 
of  New  York,  or  to  Atlantic  City,  or  to  Watch  Hill,  you 
will  find  a  large  proportion  of  the  bathers  with  naked  legs 
and  feet.  The  best  point  about  Narragansett  is  that  the 
women  who  thus  show  their  hose  are  of  a  socially  and  spirit- 
ually refined  type.  The  mere  hoyden,  or  maid-servant,  or 
actress  whom  you  see  disporting  herself  in  the  surf  with  her 
knees  turned  toward  the  spectators  on  the  beach  may  be  seen 
in  other  places  as  coquettish  with  her  charms,  but  at  Narra- 
gansett you  see  the  engaged  woman,  the  young  heiress,  the 
considerate  or  obedient  daughter,  or  the  prudent  and  partic- 
ular wife,  arrayed  according  to  the  demands  of  the  bath. 
Nobody  thinks  any  evil,  and  in  point  of  fact  there  is  but  little 
flirtation  in  the  water  between  the  sexes.  There  are  not 
enough  men,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  care  of  all  the  women, 
and  at  Narragansett  the  women  prefer  each  other's  society  in 
general  to  that  of  men,  unless  they  mean  business  and  have 
good  standing.  I  was  talking  with  an  old  acquaintance  who 
has  a  family  of  daughters  and  engaging  wife  upon  his  piazza 
at  Narragansett,  when  this  question  of  dress  came  up,  and 
he  said:  '  It  is  all  nonsense  to  pretend  that  any  woman  can 
learn  to  swim  as  long  as  she  wears  her  garters  below  her 
knees.  She  must  garter  herself  above  the  knee  so  as  to  get 
everything  free  there,  where  the  bones  and  cords  have  a  re- 
lay.' " 

♦ 

Coney  Island  is  the  gayest  watering  place  of  them  all,  and 
if  any  one  wishes  to  know  where  the  men  are  let  him  cas- 
ually drop  into  the  gold  room  at  the  Manhattan  Beach 
Hotel,  where  he  will  see  a  few  who  will  tell  him  where  the 
rest  are.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  few  summer  resorts 
where  such  a  thing  as  flirtation  does  not  exist.  Whether  it 
is  too  crowded  or  whether  the  men  are  too  busy,  certain  it  is, 
even  among  those  who  are  passing  a  greater  part  of  the  sum- 
mer there,  this  old-time  amusement  is  ignored.  Bathing  is 
the  only  event  of  the  day ;  in  fact,  as  one  of  these  water- 
nymphs  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Newport,  "there  is  nothing 
affectionate  here  but  the  seaweed,  which  embraces  you  at 
low  tide  in  a  way  that  only  a  Ouida  or  a  Swinburne  could  do 
justice  to.  It  holds  you  much  tighter  than  a  lover  and  is 
twice  as  dangerous." 

♦ 

Half  the  great  names  in  the  peerage  have  been  revived 
(writes  General  Badeau  in  the  Sun).  The  Richmonds  are 
no  Richmonds,  nor  the  Oxfords  Oxfords,  nor  even  the  Hol- 
lands Hollands.  The  Warwicks  of  Warwick  Castle  have 
none  of  the  blood  of  the  king-maker.  The  first  Dukes  of 
Bedford  were  Tudors  and  Plantagenets,with  whom  the  pres- 
ent duke  can  claim  no  kin.  The  Earl  of  Essex  of  to-day  is 
of  an  entirely  different  stock  from  the  great  peer  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  and  the  Leicester  who  married  Amy  Robsart 
looked  down  in  his  time  on  the  ancestor  of  the  man  who  now 
bears  his  title  and  name.  Some  modern  politician  or  courtier 
is  to  be  promoted  for  his  vote  on  the  Irish  Union  or  the  sup- 
port of  a  disgraceful  measure  or  still  more  disgraceful  minis- 
ter; he  turns  over  the  list  of  extinct  peerages,  selects  an  his- 
torical appellation,  and  comes  into  the  ancient  renown.  The 
ignorant  think  of  him  as  descended  from  Essex  or  Northum- 
berland. Or  a  bastard  son,  sprung,  it  is  true,  from  an  an- 
cient line,  but  conceived  in  shame  and  born  in  iniquity,  rises 
into  prominence,  and  persuades  the  sovereign  or  the  premier 
to  bestow  on  him  the  name  or  title  to  which,  according  to  all 
the  laws  of  nobility,  he  has  least  right  of  all;  but  he  wears 
the  coronet  and  sports  the  arms.  One  of  the  most  preten- 
tious nobles  in  Scotland  of  this  generation,  of  largest  pos- 
sessions and  exalted  rank,  bears  a  name  that  all  the  world 
knows — that  was  famous  a  thousand  years  ago,  renowned 
alike  in  history  and  romance.  But  two  of  the  earls  who  live 
near  him,  and  meet  him  on  apparent  equality,  who  are  them- 
selves of  the  stock  of  Robert  Bruce,  have  assured  me  that 
their  neighbor  is  descended  from  a  peddler  who  carried  his 
pack  in  the  last  century.  Jemmy  made  his  way  in  the  world, 
became  first  rich  and  then  political.  His  son  served  the  pre- 
mier in  some  opportune  way,  and  received  a  peerage  as  his 
reward.  He  selected  a  great  title  and  assumed  a  great  pedi- 
gree, which  Burke  sets  down  in  his  "  Peerage."  But  Burke 
the  English  themselves  laugh  at.  He  sends  to  every  noble- 
man the  proofs  of  the  pretty  stories  he  prints,  and  the  new- 
made  peers  correct  the  mistakes  and  invent  the  pedigrees. 
They  tell  their  own  history,  which  is  to  pass  afterward  as  au- 
thority. I  know  what  I  say;  I  have  been  present  when  the 
proofs  came  in.  You  should  hear  the  aristocracy  discuss 
each  other's  claims  to  descent  if  you  would  appreciate  the 
reality  of  their  nobility.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland  were  raised  to  their  present  rank  in  the 


last  generation  on  the  same  day  ;  and  I  have  seen  in  Punch 
a  caricature  of  the  two  noblemen  saluting  each  other  imme- 
diately after  their  creation.  Each  raises  his  coronet  of  straw- 
berry leaves,  and,  bowing  to  the  duke,  says :  "  How  is  your 
grace  to-day?" 

While  Mrs.  Kate  Desmond  was  riding  in  a  Second  Avenue 
open  car,  in  New  York,  a  few  days  ago,  she  discovered  that 
her  skirts  were  on  fire.  Leaping  from  the  car,  she  ran 
screaming  down  the  street.  Several  men  hastened  to  her 
assistance,  wrapping  garments  and  rugs  around  her,  but  her 
burns  were  fatal,  and  she  died  in  a  few  hours.  The  cause  of 
the  fire  was  a  mystery.  It  was  attributed  to  a  celluloid  bus- 
tle. Charles  C.  Carpenter,  of  Nos.  557  and  559  Broadway, 
is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  skeleton  skirts,  bustles,  and 
panniers  in  New  York  city.  "  I  never  heard  of  any  one 
using  celluloid  in  making  bustles,  although  such  may  be  the 
case,"  he  said  ;  "  I  doubt  it,  though,  because  I  have  been  ex- 
perimenting both  with  that  and  zilonite  for  the  past  few 
months.  As  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  put  it  to  practical 
use.  If  I  succeed,  it  will  be  a  great  improvement.  What  is 
needed  is  a  material  for  hoops  and  bands  that  will  be  both 
flexible  and  light.  There  is  a  woven  steel  bustle  sold  which 
answers  very  well,  but  it  is  not  very  durable.  Besides,  it  is 
apt  to  get  broken,  and  the  wires  are  like  needles,  and  apt  to 
penetrate  the  flesh  and  inflict  annoying  if  not  dangerous 
wounds.  Either  celluloid  or  zilonite  bands,  if  they  could  be 
made  less  brittle,  would  be  just  the  thing.  But  both  are 
highly  inflammable."  He  gave  the  reporter  a  strip  of  zilon- 
ite, such  as  he  had  been  experimenting  with,  and  of  the  kind 
he  intends  to  use  if  it  can  be  made  less  brittle.  In  diameter 
it  was  about  as  large  as  the  stem  of  an  ordinary  clay  pipe. 
It  ignited  easily,  and  burned  with  a  flash,  emitting  a  gas  from 
the  camphor  and  other  chemicals  used.  The  heat  from  the 
white  and  yellow  blaze  was  very  intense,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  a  small  quantity  of  such  stuff  in  the  folds  of  light  sum- 
mer goods  and  starched  linen  would  kindle  a  fire  hard  to  put 
out.  For  a  long  time  celluloid  steel  hoops  have  been  used 
for  corsets.  There  is  only  a  thin  coating  of  the  composition, 
but  it  would  be  sufficient  to  kindle  quite  a  blaze.  A  Broad- 
way house  has  the  general  agency  for  these  corset  springs, 
and  thousands  of  them  are  sold  monthly.  A  test  of  one  of 
these  springs  was  made  by  the  reporter  in  the  general  office 
of  the  Celluloid  Manufacturing  Company,  in  the  Western 
Union  Building.  The  celluloid  burned  like  a  flash  when  ig- 
nited. 


For  summer,  tennis,  and  yachting  wear,  a  new  kind  of 
stockingette  jersey  jacket  has  been  brought  out  by  a  Lon- 
don hosier.  These  jersies  are  of  navy  blue  and  white,  and 
scarlet  and  white  striped  stockingette  of  the  finest  quality, 
made  like  a  Norfolk  jacket,  with  close  high  blue  or  red  silk 
neckband,  or  sailor  collar  and  cuffs,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  garment,  and  a  band  of  the  same  round  the 
waist.  The  nautical  jerseys  have  a  white  undershirt  that  ap- 
pears at  the  open  neck,  and  is  embroidered  with  an  anchor 
or  some  other  device.  With  these  jerseys  dainty  little  shoes 
have  been  invented  as  accompaniments,  made  of  the  same 
striped  material,  and  qualified  to  look  very  fascinating  at 
tennis,  or  on  the  white  boards  of  a  yacht's  deck.  For  very 
hot  days  a  transparent  kind  is  made  of  hand-crocheted  black 
silk,  worked  throughout  with  jet.  Other  fresh  ideas  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  new  silk  hosiery,  where  the  latest  design  is  a 
tartan  pattern  set  square  on  the  stocking  (not  diagonally  as 
in  former  times)  with  scarlet  or  black  ground.  They  are 
very  effective,  but  would  need  a  fairy-like  ankle  on  which  to 
display  them. 


While  a  gentleman^who  was  a  keen  observer,  was  travel- 
ing through  New  England  this  summer,  the  train  stopped  at  a 
station.  A  young  girl  entered,  whose  delicate,  refined  face 
at  once  attracted  this  gentleman's  attention.  She  was  dressed 
in  deep  mourning,  had  a  slight,  drooping  figure,  and  soft  eyes 
which  seemed  to  appeal  for  protection,  as  they  glanced  at  the 
gentleman  in  passing.  There  was  the  indefinable  air  about 
her  of  a  gentlewoman ;  one  who  had  been  sheltered  from 
rough  contact  with  the  world  by  the  best  and  purest  influ- 
ences. "  That  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Blank,"  said  a  neigh- 
bor, naming  a  man  known  in  both  Europe  and  America  for 
his  political  power  and  high  social  position.  "  I  looked," 
says  the  narrator,  "with  renewed  interest  at  this  beautiful 
girl,  whose  family  influence  doubtless  gave  her  the  position 
of  a  queen  in  her  native  State.  But  I  soon  noticed  that  every 
man  in  the  car,  as  well  as  myself,  was  observing  her.  She 
had  darted  countless  appealing  glances  from  those  blue  eyes, 
as  she  passed  to  her  seat.  Presently  the  conductor,  a  pert, 
vulgar  youth,  came  in,  and  seating  himself  behind  her,  leaned 
over  so  as  to  bring  his  face  close  to  hers.  Their  conversa- 
tion was  so  long  and  intimate,  and  accompanied  by  so  many 
shy  glances,  smiles,  and  coquettish  tosses  from  the  young 
lady,  that  I  was  convinced  the  young  man  was  her  accepted 
lover.  She  carried  several  bouquets,  one  of  which,  after 
burying  her  face  in  it,  she  gave  him.  This  startling  comedy 
was  played  for  the  benefit  of  the  passengers  for  an  hour, 
when  the  conductor  was  obliged  to  go  out  to  attend  to  his 
work.  His  place  was  instantly  occupied  by  another  official. 
The  same  sly  glances  and  coquettish  smiles,  and  presently 
the  same  blushing  gift  of  flowers,  after  her  face  had  dropped 
into  them  for  a  moment.  When  the  train  stopped  at  a  sta- 
tion, several  men  crowded  in,  all  of  whom  came  to  flirt  a  brief 
moment  with  Miss  Blank;  and  for  all,  old  or  young,  married 
or  single,  she  had  the  same  familiar  appealing  glance,  and 
the  tone  and  manner  which  a  woman  should  reserve  for  the 
man  to  whom  she  means  to  consecrate  her  life.  Miss  Blank 
left  the  car  at  last,  and  the  conductor  who  had  been  her  most 
constant  companion,  said,  loudly:  '  She's  going  to  be  married 
in  a  month.'  There  was  a  burst  of  coarse  laughter  and  com- 
ments. '  Poor  wretch  ! '  '  He's  booked  for  a  lively  race.' 
1  I'll  give  'em  a  year  for  a  divorce.'  The  girl,  looking  back 
from  the  platform,  waved  her  hand  gayly  to  the  men,  whom 
she  believed  to  be  her  worshipers.  She  was  as  innocent,  I 
believe,  as  a  woman  can  be  who  has  lost  true  modesty,  and 
who  allows  her  so-called  friendships  for  men  to  lead  her  to 
the  very  verge  of  danger."  Flirtation  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
underbred  women.  They  should  remember  that  the  man 
with  whom  they  flirt  is  invariably  their  coarsest  critic  and 
most  unsparing  judge. 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Law'n  order:  "  Keep  off  the  grass." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Talk  is  cheap — unless  you  employ  a  stenographer — Som- 
erville  Journal. 

Motto  for  a  lover  whose  fiance'e  has  a  glass  eye:  "  With 
all  thy  false  eye  love  thee  still." — Life. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Hugh  Conway  that  he  died  before  writ- 
ing some  of  his  late  works. — New  Haven  News. 

It  is  a  Hebrew  clothier  who  has  transposed  the  celebrated 
saying  to  read  :  "  If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  fail,  fail  again." 
— Puck. 

We  are  thinking  seriously  of  establishing  a  poet's  corner. 
It  will  be  connected  by  a  trap  door  with  the  basement. — Bur- 
lington Free  Press. 

"What  can  give  such  a  finish  to  a  room  as  a  tender  wom- 
an's face?"  asks  a  writer.  A  tender  woman's  scrubbing  rag. 
— Burlington  Free  Press. 

A  telegram  has  been  received  from  the  Adirondacks,  stat- 
ing that  the  President  caught  a  box  of  sardines  while  fishing 
in  a  creek  a  few  days  ago. — Life. 

Mariner — "Sail,  sir?  Nice  breeze  on  now,  sir."  Mr. 
Isaacs — "Vot?  After  a  dinner  ath  cost  me  three-an-thix- 
penth  ?     Not  me." — Funny  Folks. 

A  Nebraska  farmer  says  that  acres  and  acres  of  corn  are 
growing  this  year  without  ears.  It  is  probably  tired  of  hear- 
ing of  low  prices. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

"  How  can  you  criticise  poor  Jones  in  that  way  ?  I  am 
sure  he  is  a  good  sort  of  fellow.  He  is  generous  to  a  fault." 
"Yes,  when  the  fault  is  his  own." — TJie  Rambler. 

A  cow  belonging  to  an  Iowa  farmer  recently  gave  birth  to 
three  calves.  This  was  the  first  instance  known  of  bovine 
triplets — three  of  a  kine,  as  it  were. — The  Rambler. 

Tid-Bits  tells  the  story  of  a  conductor  on  a  slow  railroad 
who  told  one  passenger  that  he  had  been  on  the  railroad  nine 
years.  "Then,"  said  the  passenger,  "this  must  be  your 
second  trip." 

A  musical  composer  writes  :  "  Have  you  noticed  my  '  March 
for  the  Piano  ? ' "  We  have  not.  When  we  observe  any  one 
march  for  the  piano  we  invariably  march  in  another  direc- 
tion.— Texas  Si/tings. 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  colonel  to  the  new  recruit,  "  what 
may  you  be  by  profession  ? "  "  Colonel,  I  am  a  poet."  "  A 
poet !  Ah,  then,  we  will  make  a  capital  undercook  out  of 
you." — From  the  French. 

Judge — "  Have  you  anything  to  say  before  the  court  passes 
sentence  upon  you  ?  "  Prisoner — "  Well,  all  I  got  to  say  is, 
I  hope  yer  honor'll  consider  the  extreme  youth  of  my  law- 
yer, an'  let  me  off  easy." — Puck. 

Smith — "Do  you  know,  Dumley,  if  Robinson  uses  tobacco 
in  anyform  ?"  Dumley — "  Well,  I  got  a  whiff  of  his  cigar 
this  morning,  and  judging  from  the  smell  of  that,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  does  not." — New  York  Sun. 

A  Knight  of  Labor  in  this  city  forgot  the  brand  of  beer 
which  he  was  to  boycott,  and,  for  fear  of  blundering,  boy- 
cotted all  the  brands.  P.  S. — He  is  now  carrying  twenty- 
five  shares  in  a  building  association. — Philadelphia  Call. 

"  Hello,  Brown  !  I  see  you  and  Miss  Jones  are  not  so  in- 
timate as  formerly."  "  No.  She  is  is  a  nice  girl,  but  she 
affected  me  like  an  ague."  "  Affected  you  like  an  ague  ? 
How  was  that  ?  "     "  She  shook  me  ?  " — New  York  Sun. 

"  No  doubt,"  says  the  Norwich  (Connecticut)  Bulletin^ 
"  Liszt,  the  musician,  did  during  his  life  very  wicked  things, 
which  led  some  people  to  surmise  his  future  whereabouts, 
but  it  was  rather  unkind  to  head  his  funeral  procession  at 
Bayreuth  with  the  fire  brigade." 

Traveling  Briton  (to  total  stranger  of  the  fairer  sex) — 
"  Will  you  marry  me  ?  "  T.  S.  (indignantly) — "  No,  sir  ;  cer- 
tainly not."  T.  B. — "  Much  obliged.  Now  I  can  travel  in 
the  same  car  with  you  without  apprehension.  Would — er — 
you  mind  putting  it  on  paper  ?  " — From  the  German. 

In  the  railroad  train.  A  gentleman  carrying  a  very  heavy 
satchel  finally  succeeds  in  getting  it  into  a  rack.  A  lady 
seated  directly  beneath  manifests  lively  fear.  "  Oh,  mon 
Dieu,  monsieur,  supposing  it  should  fall  ? "  "  Reassure  your- 
self, madame,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  break." — French 
Frivolities  in  N.  Y.  Graphic. 

Old  Gentleman  (to  boy) — "  Do  you  go  to  Sunday-school, 
little  boy?"  Little  Boy— "  Nop."  Old  Gentleman— "  You 
shouldn't  say  nop.  Nor  church?"  Little  Boy — "Nop." 
Old  Gentleman — "  Bless  me  !  Aren't  your  parents  Christian 
people  ? "  Little  Boy — "  Yep.  But  you  see  one's  a  Catholic 
and  the  other's  a  Protestant.     That  lets  me  out." — Life. 

"Fame  ain't  nothin',"  said  Cooper  Graham,  in  the  muse- 
um, dismally  ;  "  fame  ain't  nothin',  no  more'n  peanut  shucks. 
A  man  gits  into  a  barrel  weighin'  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  an'  rides  the  rapids,  an'  goes  into  the  Devil's  Hole, 
an'  what's  the  result  ?  A  feller  ties  a  piece  o'  cork  to  his 
vest-button,  an'  goes  an'  does  the  same.  Fame  ain't  no- 
where."— Chicago  Tribune. 

Life  this  week  shows  us  a  full-page  picture  of  a  yachting 
party.  The  sail  is  drawing  full  over  the  starboard,  showing 
that  the  wind  is  from  the  port,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
veil  of  one  of  the  party  is  blowing  straight  out  to  port.  Yet 
the  boat  is  heeled  over  to  port,  and  the  helm  is  jammed  hard 
a-starboard.  If  that  artist  should  ever  go  yachting  he'd  cap- 
size his  boat  in  a  dead  calm. — Boston  Post. 

Stranger — "  I  see  ye  advertise  board  with  home  comforts  ?' 
Landlord — "Yes,  sir."  Stranger — "Any  skeeters  'bout  the 
place?"  Landlord — "Not  a  mosquito  within  forty  miles." 
Stranger— "  Well,  I'm  sorry.  I've  lived  in  New  Jarsey  nigh 
onto  sixty  year,  an'  the  hum  of  a  skeeter  is  music  to  me.  I'm 
looking  fer  board,  stranger,  but  I'm  an  old  man.  an'  I  can't 
git  along  'thout  home  comforts.     Good  day." — Life. 


io 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  ungmh  mjft  has  recently  decided  that  " there  ts  no  duty  cast  up on  the 
r  cipieni  with  regard  to  goods  sent  U  kimxoiuntarrly  by  any  one  and  unsottc- 
Utaby  the  recipient,  vtagtrt  who  have  flays  sent  to  them  for 

onsideration,  and  publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
ml  ripts,  are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.     The  law  ,«  laid  down 
,    mdgt,  retirees  MA  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
i  them  without  solicitation,     fhe      Argonaut 
wfirH  ;S.  when  the  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 

g  xkx  ,  ,  nding  AfSS.  io  distinctly  understand  that  we 

*'e  no:  responsible  v>  tkt prtstrvation  or  transmission  or  such  MSi 

♦ 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
■■  N'ord  el  Midi  "  is  the  title  given  by  Daudet  to  his  dramatization  of 
"Numa  Roumestan." 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  "Triumphant  Democracy"  has  just  ap- 
peared in  Paris  in  French  dress      [ules  Combe  is  the  translator. 

\lr  '.as  brought  out  a  second  edition  of  his  "  Letters 

io  Dead  Authors"  in  which  he  includes  letters  to  Hawthorne  and  Long- 
■ 

.      ng  for  subscription  live  supplemental  volumes 
which  include  the  tales  of  Jonathan  Scott, 
■ 

••  Eartl  r  John  Milne,  and  "The   Rear  Guard 

of  the  tdy  noticed  in  this  column, 

Sutter  Street 

A  paper  which  promises  to  excite  great  and  wide  interest  will  shortly 
appear  in  the  AVw  Princeton  Review.     It  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Edmund 
5l  -dinan  controverts  the  recent  assertions  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  in 
respect  to  Genius. 

Miss  Cleveland's  Literary  Life  is  to  have  a  new  cover,  which  "will 
tublbhcr  gravely  states,  "  that  of  any  other  magazine  pub- 
ln  the  forthcoming  number  the  editor  will  talk  to  girls  about 
what  they  should  read. 

Miss    Laurence  Alnia-Tadema.   the  daughter  of  Alma-Tadema,  the 
painter,  has  mitten  a  paper  on  "  Fashions  in   Hair,"  for  the  English 
Her  proud  father  has  prepared,  as  an  illustra- 
tion to  this  |  ol  heads—"  examples  of  Roman  hair-dress- 
ing." 

Philadelphia  is  made  the  scene  of  Jules  Verne's  latest  novel,  which  is 
about  to  be  published  under  the  title  of  "  Rolmr  le  Conquerant."  Much 
curiosity  is  n  rurally  manifested  as  to  the  manner  with  which  M.  Verne 
handles  his  American  details,  which  one  report  says  are  such  as  to  "as- 
tonish Americans," 

James  Russell  Lowell  once  remarked  to  the  late  Charles  F.  Briggs 
that  the  B.tconian  theory  of  the  authorship  of  Shakespeare  was  settled 
in  his  mind  by  the  known  fact  that  Bacon  wrote  the  alleged  "poem" 
entitled  "  Lile."  That  "poem"  is  certainly  very  bad.  We  reprinted 
it  in  the  Argonaut  some  years  ago,  as  a  curiosity. 

Roger  Sherman,  the  Philadelphia  publisher— who  among  all  Ameri- 
can publishers  has  most  loudly  upheld  piratical  practices,  and  who  ve- 
hemently opposed  Congressional  action  on  international  copyright  last 
year— has  just  died  at  his  home  in  the  Quaker  City.  He  published  here 
divers  editions  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  and  he  died  a  very 
rich  man. 

The  very  venerable  Boston  Traveller  is  shocked  because  "  Ouida," 
whom  the  Traveller  more  particularly  describes  as  a  woman  "  wlio  has 
written  a  series  of  novels  that  comprise,  first  and  last,  about  as  much 
corruption  as  one  could  ordinarily  find  in  the  literature  of  fiction," 
should  form  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  "by  that 
refined  and  scholarly  essayist.  Miss  Harriet  Waters  Preston." 

The  atthor  of  "  How  to  be  Happy,  though  Married,"  who  is  under- 
stood to  be  an  English  minister,  has  written  a  new  book,  which  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  will  publish  this  fall.  It  is  entitled  "  Manners  Makyth 
Man."  and  is  not  a  book  of  etiquette,  but  refers  rather  to  manners  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  word.  There  are  chapters  on  "  Woman's  Work," 
"A  Husband  and  Wife  Mutual  Improvement  Society,"  "  Keeping  up 
Appearances,"  and  "  Success  in  Lite." 

General  McClellan's  memoirs  are  now  announced  to  appi  ar  on  De- 
cember ist  The  (ull  title  given  the  work  is  as  iollows:  "McClellan's 
Own  Story.  The  War  for  the  Union:  The  Soldiers  who  Fought  It, 
the  Civilians  who  Directed  It,  and  His  Relations  to  It  and  Them.  By 
George  B.  McCIellan,  late  Major-General  commanding  tfie  armies." 
The  illustrations  to  be  embodied  in  the  work  are  by  A.  R.  Waud,  the 
war  artist  who  accompanied  General  McClellan  on  the  field,  and  the 
drawings  to  be  produced  are  from  sketches  taken  on  the  battle-field. 

Mrs.  Custer  has  been  devoting  herself,  at  her  home,  to  arranging  ma- 
terials for  a  book  on  frontier  life  in  Kansas  just  alter  the  civil  war.  She 
and  her  late  husband.  General  Custer,  spent  five  years  in  that  State  at 
ih.it  time,  and  the  story  of  their  experiences  is  full  of  romance.  .The 
Indians  gave  them  no  rest,  and  the  wild  beasts  were  not  diffident.  'Day 
and  night  alike  abounded  in  dangers  and  perilous  escapes.  Mrs.  Cus- 
ter received  more  than  three  hundred  letters  of  congratulation  on  her 
first  book,  "  Boots  and  Saddles,"  and  answered  them  all.  In  England 
especially  the  work  was  warmly  greeted,  among  its  most  appreciative 
admirers  being  Mrs.  Charles  Kingsley. 

In  the  course  of  a  singularly  subtile  essay  on  "Vers  de  Societe  "  in 
the  London  Spectator,  the  writer  remarks  that  "we  all  know  well 
enough  what  is  vert  de  sori/le"  and  what  is  not.  We  know  that  it  often 
conies  near,  it  never  quite  touches  burlesque.  We  know  that  it  is  never 
bitter  enough  for  satire,  or  weak  enough  for  comedy.  It  never  really 
us,  though  a  touch  of  pathos,  only  half-expressed  and  half-be- 
Ueved  in,  ir>  its  most  effective  resource.  It  is  never  serious;  but  then  it 
is  never  thoughtless,  for  it  is  never  dull.  It  sometimes  affects  to  be  in- 
nocent, but  ■  hildish,  for  it  always  appeals  to  men  and 
-i.  It  will  own  the  aid  of  as  much  scholarship  as  amuses  the  well- 
read  people  of  the  world;  but  it  is  never  pedantic.  In  style  it  is  fault- 
less; but  though  it  requires  an  absolute  perfection,  the  perfection  is  its 
own— for.  notwithstanding  that  the  workmanship  must  be  fine  and  thor- 
ough   in  ist  nol   be  the  workmanship  of  inspiration. 

"  .,  only  plenty  of  well-dressed 

melody.     Then,  too.  .  1Vs  men  and  women,  and  not 
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has  preferred  to  constitute  himself  chronicler  of  their  most  degraded 


vices.  Lane  remarks  that  many  passages  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights '  seem 
to  have  been  introduced  merely  to  amuse  the  rabble  that  hang  about  a 
low  coffee-house,  for  they  contain  expressions  and  record  practices  to 
which  people  in  the  ranks  and  positions  of  the  characters  described  in 
the  tales  could  never  have  descended.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Captain 
Burton  has  seized  principally  upon  these  elements  and  has  addressed 
himself  to  a  similar  audience." 


New   Publications. 

*■  A  Wicked  Girl,"  by  the  late  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  appears  in  Harper's 
"  Handy  Series."  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  author  knew  that 
her  death  was  near,  and  spent  almost  the  last  hours  of  her  life  in  finish- 
ing this  story.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price,  25  cents. 

Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  with  a  lengthy  introductory 
note  by  Professor  Henry  Morley,  and  "  The  Adventures  of  Giannetto  " 
[from  which  the  play  was  largely  taken),  and  other  illustrative  pieces, 
forms  the  latest  volume  of  "Cassell's  National  Library."  Published 
by  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price, 
10  cents. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Miscellanies,"  John  Morley  practically 
concludes  the  series  of  critiques  on  the  leading  French  thinkers  of  the 
great  intellectual  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  gave  him 
his  first  prominence  among  English  litterateurs.  Vauvenargues,  Tur- 
got,  Condorcet,  and  Joseph  de  Maistre  are  the  subjects  of  this  volume, 
and  four  more  brilliant,  erudite,  and  masterly  essays  it  would  be  hard 
to  find.  The  clear  type,  good  paper,  and  binding  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  touch,  will  further  endear  this  series  to  book-lovers.  Pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  & 
Co.;  price,  $1.50  per  volume. 

The  ninth  volume,  * '  August, "  of  Mr.  Oscar  Fay  Adams's  ' '  Through 
the  Year  with  the  Poets,"  contains  a  greater  number  of  original  contri- 
butions than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Among  these  Clinton  Scollard's 
pretty  picture,  "  Now  August  Comes,"  holds  the  place  of  honor.  Sam- 
uel Minturn  Peck  contributes  "  The  Year  hath  Reached  its  Afternoon," 
and  Harriet  Prescott  Spoftbrd,  Edith  Thomas,  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin, 
William  Morton  Fullerton,  and  Robert  Burns  Wilson  each  provide 
something  new.  Helen  Gray  Cone  has  a  striking  quatrain  on  the  title- 
page.  The  other  selections  are  made  with  the  usual  good  taste.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co. ,  Boston ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers ;  price, 
75  cents. 

"  The  Great  Masters  of  Russian  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Cent- 
ury "  has  been  translated  from  the  French  of  Ernest  Dupuy,  by  Na- 
than Haskell  Dole.  It  is  devoted  to  critical  and  biographical  articles  on 
the  great  Russian  prose  writers,  Gogol,  TourguenerY,  and  Tolstoi",  Mr. 
Dole  having  added  to  the  French  critic's  work  further  biographical  in- 
formation from  Polevoi's  "History  of  Russian  Literature."  The  vol- 
ume is  a  valuable  one,  both  for  Mr.  Dupuy  s  critical  ability  and  grace- 
ful style  —which  the  translator  has  measurably  reproduced,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  of  the  task — and  for  the  lack  of  other  similar 
works  in  English  literature.  Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Walworth's  new  story,  "The  New  Man  at  Rossmere," 
has  been  republished  in  book  form  from  the  religious  journal  in  which 
it  first  appeared.  The  scene  is  laid  in  and  around  Tievina,  a  little  town 
in  southern  Arkansas,  where  Major  Stirling  Denny,  a  Northern  man, 
has  purchased  the  Rossmere  plantation.  The  gradual  steps  by  which 
' '  the  new  man  at  Rossmere  "  wins  the  respect  and  friendship  o(  all  classes 
— old  families,  "white  trash,  "and  "niggers" — form  the  basis  of  the  story ; 
for  he  has  from  the  first  to  fight  against  the  prejudice  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants— with  one  exception,  who  afterward  becomes  his  wife.  It  is  a 
graphic  and  interesting  picture  of  the  condition  of  many  Southern  com- 
munities since  the  war.  Published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York;  for 
sale  by  Joseph  H.  Hofmann;  price,  $1.25. 

"Oblivion,"  by  Miss  M.  G.  McClelland,  is  the  initial  volume  of  the 
Leisure  Season  Series  which  the  Holts  have  begun  to  publish.  It  is  a 
convenient  i6mo  volume,  bound  in  a  newly  invented  flexible  binding, 
which  makes  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  traveling  and  summer  use.  Miss 
McClelland's  story  is  somewhat  like  "Called  Back"  in  the  incident 
which  affords  the  chief  interest,  but  the  story  is  not  marred  by  the  ex- 
cessive sensationalism  of  Conway's  work,  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
rugged  mountain  scenery  and  the  reproduction  of  the  language  of  the 
mountaineers — both  in  sound  and  in  the  modes  of  thought — are  not 
nearly  so  diffuse,  and  on  the  whole  are  more  satisfactory  than  those  of 
"  Charles  Egbert  Craddock. "  Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York ;  for  sale  by  Strickland  &  Pierson  ;  price,  50  cents. 

Those  who  have  read  R6bert  Louis  Stevenson's  earlier  works  will  be 
surprised  at  "  Prince  Otto,"  which  appeased  in  England  about  a  year 
ago,  but  has  attracted  almost  no  attention,  or  certainly  less  than  it  de- 
serves. It  is  a  curious  work,  something  between  a  fairy  tale,  an  alle- 
gory, and  a  modern  novel ;  in  fact  we  can  not  improve  upon  Mr.  Ste- 
venson's own  designation — "  a  romance."  Prince  Otto  is  the  prince  of 
a  little  German  principality.  He  is  so  careless  of  responsibility  that  he 
leaves  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  his  ambitious  and  silly  young 
wife.  While  he  is  off  on  hunting  trips  she  is  being  led  by  the  Prime 
Minister  into  extravagances  and  follies,  which  finally  result  in  the  over- 
throw oi  the  government.  The  discourses  on  the  duty  of  a  prince  and 
of  a  husband  give  a  more  serious  tone  to  the  story  than  is  observable  in 
most  of  this  author's  work ;  but  the  same  beauty  of  description  and 
happy  literary  style  raise  it  above  the  commonplace.  Published  by 
Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  $1. 


Some   Magazines, 

The  Southern  Bivouac  for  September  contains,  among  other  things,  a  hand- 
somely illustrated  article  by  F.  G.  de  Fontaine  on  the  ''"Bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter." 

The  September  Wide  Awake  is  enriched  with  a  handsome  frontispiece  by 
Sandham,  which  illustrates  a  Mexican  poem  by  F.  L.  Stealy,  entitled  "Los 
Compaiieros."  The  number  itself  is  an  unusually  attractive  one  both  pictorially 
and  otherwise.  An  interesting  article  is  contributed  by  Minister  Cox,  which  is 
entitled  "  L'Enfant  Terrible  lurk."  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt  has  a  dainty  Irish  bal- 
lad, and  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell  a  thrilling  war  story. 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  September  ex-Senator  N.  P.  Hill  makesa 
plea  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  as  the  means  of  preparing  for  war  in 
times  of  peace.  Judi^c  Tourgee  discusses  the  Mexican  question.  Henry 
e  has  a  second  article  oil  "  Labor  in  Pennsylvania."  "  Socialism  in  Eng- 
land i^  treated  by  H.  M.  Hyndm.in,  the  London  Socialist.  "Arthur  Rich- 
mond" devotes  the  fourth  of  his  letters  to  Congressman  Samuel  J.  Randall, 
whom  li-:  depicts  as  the  "  incarnation  of  pu laical  platitude."  "Ouida"  makesa 
bitter  attack  on  "Woman  Suflracc,"  and  criticises  women  in  a  most  outspoken 
and  unrestrained  manner  as  the  '* inferior  sex."  Miss  Kate  Field  discusses  the 
Mormon  question  with  her  customary  force  and  vigor,  and  Captain  S.  II.  M. 
Byei  .  pel  onal  friend  of  General  Sherman,  revives  a  recent  controversy  in  an 
article  on  "  Reconstruction  Days." 

I  I.'    .■■.•■;  ■'■  ni.'.-i  Century  contains  an    account  of  the  life  of  Abbe  Liszt,  illus- 
trated by  two  full-page  portraits  of  the  subject  ol    the-   sketch,  as  well  as  views  of 
eralol  his  best  known  pupils,      Two  entertaining 
article     on  "  Ballooning  "are  accompanied  by  illustrations  taken  from  photo- 
obtained  in  mid-air.     Two  other  illustrated  articles  of  interest  an   "  \ 
M  tin.-  Art.  ol  lv,  .i..,"  by  S,  i ;.  w.  Benjamin,  hue  Minister  to   Persia 
and  .1  papoi  by  Mr--.  Emily  Mean  Whitman  "  The  Zoological  Station  at  Maplei 
itocki lies  the  droll  itory  which  was  begun  in  the  last  number 

:i     .lory  by    Miss    Kate    Foote   entitled    "A    Piltol   Shot"    ,,   ,._ly    i..„l.,. 
''le.     Id    I    ■     ■'■  h     cries   I  hancellorsvilte  and  Fredericksburg  are  discussed  by 
1  ■'  whom  are  General  Pleaaonton.  General    Howard     ind 

1  oloni  I  H.  W,  I  ■ 

1    1      Bptembci  Forum  opens  with  an  article  by  Professor  W.  G.  Sumner  on 

'  :  War,"  n.  which  he   reviews  in  a  general  way  the  discussions  on 

'  1     n,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that   the  only  way  for  workmen 

doing  more   work.      Clifford  Thompson  discn     1 

v  rire"  rame  question*  of  interest  to  the  insurance  world, 

1    '"■ Mini'  tin|     "  I'm    ,. f"   buildings.       "  Civili/.un.n 

htful  essay  by  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Barti  I       1 
■><■■  tiom  and  righti  ol  the  New  Vork  Board  ol  Aid* 

1    i    Howard  ha      muting  article  on  "  Modern  Smuggling,"  in  which 

n«  poini    oui  the  1  itcni  in  which  the  1  u  torn    lau      in  avadi  d   uud<  ■  ■  ur  rfrin. 

1        "I  hi    1  amino  ol   the  Worm,"  an  artii  le  by  |omcs  E.  Lea    ii 
a  pica  t .  ,   ■    ■ 

m  graphical  and  analytical  ikctch  of  Jay  Gould 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mrs.  Lucy  Bainbridge,  who  recently  traveled  through  the  East,  sa; 
that  they  do  not  vaccinate  women  in  Burmah,  because  they  do  not 
sider  them  worth  the  trouble  and  expense. 

Two  daughters  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  ages  are  sixteen 
fourteen  respectively,  have  made  the  tricycle  famous.     They  think  no 
ing  of  taking  a  run  of  fifty  miles  in  a  day. 

It  has  been  asked  by  what  right  General  Boulanger  could  stop  the  ■ 
sale  of  his  recently  published  biography.     The  explanation  is  that  the 
book  contained  his  portrait,  and  in  France  a  man's  portrait  can  not  be  « 
sold  without  his  permission. 

The  old  British  nobility  are  inclined  to  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  new  • 
peer.  Lord  Brassey  of  Bulkeley,  because  he  was  once  a  railroad  navvy. 
But  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard  says  that  though  he  is 
self-made  man,  Lord  Brassey  can  trace  his  lineage  back  in  an  unbroto 
line  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  that  his  ancestors  have  been  people 
good  repute  and  good  breeding. 

Emperor  William,  after  having  been  dieted  for  years,  is  now  permj 
ted  to  eat  what  he  likes  and  when  he  likes.  What  he  likes  is  shell-Ms] 
and  the  intervals  between  the  imperial  meals  do  not  exceed  two  hoi 
It  is  a  significant  commentary  on  the  change  of  regime  that  his  majesl 
declares  he  has  not  felt  so  well  for  years,  though  his  doctors  are  in  lei 
ror  whenever  he  orders  a  lobster. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  been  the  victim  this  spring  and  summi 
of  a  special  and  inexplicable  persecution  at  his  home  at  Sag  Harbi 
Long  Island.  His  fences  have  been  destroyedat  night;  his  cattlestolei 
or  impounded ;  his  other  proper!)  injured  ;  and  a  whole  .series  of  petl 
plaguings  let  loose  on  him  from  quarters  unknown.  At  last  accoum 
Mr.  Hawthorne  was  thinking  that  he  would  have  to  give  up  his  home 
the  town  unless  the  situation  should  be  improved. 

Mrs.  Paran  Stevens  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Potter  lived  amicably  enougl 
together  at  the  same  hotel  for  some  time,  paying  their  bills  weekl; 
share  and  share  alike.  At  last  an  account  was  sent  up  that  neilhi 
would  audit.  Mrs.  S.  said  that  Mrs.  P.  had  been  receiving  a  lot  oj 
newspaper  men  and  play  actors,  and  ought  to  pay  for  their  entertain-, 
ment.  Mrs.  P.  said  that  Mrs.  S.  had  quite  as  good  a  thirst  of  her  own, 
and  ought  to  quench  it  at  her  own  expense.     Hence  the  row. 

A  Rochester  policeman  recently  saw  a  well-dressed  woman  in  one  ol 
the  main  streets  of  that  city  in  an  apparently  intoxicated  condition.  Ap- 
proaching her,  he  saw  that  she  was  almost  helpless.  She  was  surround- 
ed by  a  squad  of  small  boys,  who  were  making  sport  of  her.  He  con- 
ducted her  to  the  police  station,  and  there  found  papers  on  her  person 
which  indicated  that  her  name  was  Kate  Jencken.  She  was  placed  in 
celt,  charged  with  intoxication.  She  proved  to  be  one  of  the  famous 
Fox  sisters — Kate  Fox  Jencken,  as  she  is  known. 

In  the  pantheon  in  Caracas,  in    the  north  end  and  overlooking  tht 
city,  the  remains  of  Bolivar  repose,  surrounded  by  those  of  others  woi 
thy  of  such  honor.     His  mortal  part  lies  under  a  high  marble  cenotaph 
crowned  with  his  marble  bust — a  fine  piece  of  the  sculptor's  art.     Boh- 
var  was  born  in  Caracas.     He  was  rich.     He  had  slaves.     He  emanci- 
pated fully  his  bondmen,   risked  and  lost  his  riches,  won  the  independ-     t 
ence  of  five  great   States  of    South   America — Venezuela.    Colombia,     l 
Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Peru    and  died  at   last  an   exile,  poor,  almos1 
friendless,  and  was  buried  in  a  shirt  borrowed  Irom  a  British  merchant 
named  Cage,  the  father  of  the  present  British  Vice-Consul  at  Laguayra. 
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Mr.  Winans  pays,  it  is  reported,  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  rent  for 
his  Scotch  shootings.  If  he  would,  he  could  not  possibly  sport  in  a  sea- 
son over  a  fifth  part  of  his  vast  domains.  But  in  fact,  in  some  of  his 
numerous  forests — Fasnakyle  and  Glen  Cannich,  for  example— not  a  sin- 
gle deer  has  been  shot  since  he  took  them,  five  or  six  years  ago.  Pro- 
tection is  carried  to  perfection.  They  are  patroled  by  the  keepers  on  a 
regular  system,  which  reminds  one  of  the  methods  of  the  Irish  police. 
The  men,  kept  under  severe  surveillance,  meet  at  certain  hours  at  cer- 
tain appointed  stations,  while  there  are  solitudes  in  the  middle  of  the 
wilder  ranges  on  which  even  keepers  and  gillies  are  forbidden  to  intrude. 
All  the  trout  streams  are  strictly  preserved;  so  that  the  fish,  the  deer, 
the  grouse,  and  the  ground  game  for  once  ought  to  be  having  a  happy 
time  of  it. 

Stevens,  the  indomitable  correspondent  of  Outing,  has  been  obliged 
to  give  up  his  trip  through  Afghanistan,  but  he  is  still  determined  to  get 
around  the  world  on  his  wheel.  Finding  that  the  Russians  would  not 
allow  him  to  carry  out  his  original  plan  of  proceeding  by  Merv  to  the 
Oxus,  he  applied  to  Sir  West  Ridgeway  for  permission  to  join  the  camp 
of  the  boundary  commission,  with  the  view  of  finding  his  way  thence  to 
India.  Sir  West  Ridgeway  replied  that  the  plan  was  impracticable. 
Thereupon  Stevens  went  from  Meshed  southward  to  Birjan,  where  he 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Afghan  frontier  and  reaching  Farrah.  Thence 
he  hoped  to  go  to  Quetta  by  way  of  Candahar,  but  the  governor  de- 
tained him  and  eventually  sent  him  to  Herat.  He  was  kept  some  days 
outside  Herat,  and  was  then  sent  under  escort  to  the  Persian  frontier. 
The  attempt  to  ride  across  Afghanistan  was  thus  baffled.  Stevens  now 
proposes  to  wheel  himself  to  Lahore  and  to  Calcutta,  and  then  go  by 
sea  to  Canton,  to  ride  to  northern  China  on  his  bicycle,  and  finally  to 
take  ship  for  Japan  and  America. 

Among  the  guests  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  London,  is  Gen- 
eral Blanco,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela.  He  occupies  the 
best  and  most  expensive  apartments  in  the  hotel,  and  is  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  several  children.  A  correspondent  saw  him  come  down- 
stairs in  full  uniform  the  other  day  to  go  out  and  attend  some  sort  of 
military  display.  He  looks  to  be  seventy,  and  is  fat  and  gouty.  He 
wore  over  a  most  gaudy  uniform  a  long  cloak,  that  came  almost  to  his 
heels.  In  his  hat  was  a  profusion  of  white  feathers,  and  his  boots  were 
so  tight  he  could  hardly  walk.  It  required  the  assistance  of  his  secre- 
tary— almost  as  old  as  himself —and  one  other  attendant  to  get  him  into 
his  carriage,  and  when  once  in  he  sank  back  on  his  seat  with  a  grunt  of 
relief  that  could  be  heard  a  dozen  yards  away.  The  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  Europe  was  to  attend  to  the  details  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
to  the  somewhat  notorious  young  Due  de  Morny  of  France.  General 
Blanco  not  only  gave  his  daughter  to  the  duke,  but  a  dowry  of  five  mill- 
ion francs  in  addition.  Although  president  of  a  repuhlic,  General  Blan- 
co is  not  much  of  a  republican. 

The  book  agent  is  a  much  more  potent  factor  in  civilization  than  most, 
people  are  apt  to  imagine.  Bonaparte — when  a  lieutenant,  unem- 
ployed at  the  capital,  and  too  honorable  to  duplicate  his  pay  accounts 
— took  the  agency  for  Boulanger  et  Cie. ,  the  noted  publishers  of  the 
Pont  Neuf,  for  a  work  entitled  "  L'Histoire  de  la  Revolution."  Bona- 
parte tried  to  secure  from  the  publishing  company  the  whole  department 
of  La  Vendee,  but  he  was  only  given  a  suburban  Parisian  arrondisse- 
ment.  In  the  foyer  of  the  great  palace  of  the  Louvre,  amid  countless 
brie  a-brac  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  the  great  monarch,  can  be  seen  to-day, 
tinder  a  glass  case,  the  little  canvasser's  outfi'  of  the  great  emperor,  and 
in  it  the  long' list  of  names  which  his  assiduity  secured.  The  next 
famous  book  agent  is  no  less  a  person  than  George  Washington,  who, 
"  while  surveying  Fairfax  County  in  his  youth,  prior  to  the  fateful  Brad 
dock  Expedition,  canvassed  for  Bydell's  '  The  London  of  Stoke-on- 
Tent  Square,  American  Savage:  How  I  le  May  be  Tamed  by  the 
Weapons  of  Civilization."1  Washington.it  is  stated,  sold  over  two 
hundred  copies  in  and  around  Alexandria,  Va.  Then,  coming  to  our 
times.  "General  Grant,  subsequent  to  his  resignation  from  the  army, 
before  his  venture  on  the  Dent  farm,  took  part  of  the  territory  of  a  gen> 
eral  agent  of  Putnam's  to  dispose  of  Ixving's  'Columbus.1  "  Ex-PresU 
dent  Hayes  Footed  it  all  over  Southern  Ohio,  when  a  mere  lad,  gettinj 
subscriptions  for  Baxter's  "  Lives  of  the  Saints."  Blaine  began  life  a 
a  bumble  canvasser  in  Washington  County,  Pa,,  selling  a  "Lifed 
Henrj  1  lay,  the  Mill  Boy  of  the  Slashes."  Bismarck,  when  at  HeideD 
berg,  during  d  winter  vacation,  having  had  his  allowance  cut  short  b] 
his  father  the  baron,  canvassed  for  one  of  Blumenbach's  handbooks. 
Jay  Gould  sold  books  as  an  agent.  Mark  Twain  sold  books  as  an 
agent,  Longfellow  sold  books  as  an  agent.  Daniel  Webster  paid  his 
i  .ond  (rrm's  tuition  at  Dartmouth  by  acting  as  local  agent  in  Merrimac 
County,  N.  H.,  for  De  Tocquevilc's  "America."  Bret  Harte  was  a 
book  agent.  Among  others  were  James  Lackington,  who,  from  can* 
VBSSing   John   Bunyan's  works  for  Messrs.   Rivington  in  1770,  became 

";  the  l  irgesi  publishers  m  England ;  Thomas  Kelly,  whC  was  Lord 

Mayor  of  London  in  1834  and  died  worth  half  a  million  ;  and  Thomas 
Guy,  the  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Snyder-Torbert  Wedding-. 
An  event  of  much  importance  in  social  circles  was  the 
wedding  of  Miss  Ellen  jionsall  Torbert  and  Mr.  Valentine 
.  i  Perry  Snyder,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  which  took  place  on 
|ij  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
I'j  1436  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of 
[  I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Torbert.  Mr.  Snyder  is  a  Deputy  Con- 
||  .troller  of  the  Currency.  A  limited  number  of  invitations 
in  to  the  ceremony  were  issued,  the  desire  being  to  have  it  as 
|;i  quiet  as  possible.  These  invitations  were  a  novelty  in  their 
1.1  way,  being  engraved  on  copper  plate  in  autograph  imitation, 
I  j   and  were  wcrded  as  follows  : 

j  I    Mr.   and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Torbert  will  be  kappy  to  see  you  at 

the  marriage  ceremony  0/  t/ieir  daughter, 

Ellen  Bonsai  I 

and 

Valentine  Perry  Snyder, 

Tuesday  evening,  September  7th,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock, 

18S6. 

1436  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 

San  Francisco. 

_  The  rooms  were  decorated  tastefully  with  roses  and  a  va- 
riety of  fragrant  flowers,  choice  floral  baskets,  and  other 
devices.  The  guests  arrived  early,  and  when  all  had  assem- 
bled the  music  of  Mendelssohn's  "Wedding-March"  an- 
nounced to  those  in  waiting  that  the  ceremony  would  soon 
take  place.  It  was  exactly  half-past  eight  o'clock  when  the 
bride  and  her  father  entered  the  parlor,  followed  by  the 
groom  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Torbert.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Kip  met  them,  and,  when  the  happy  couple  took  positions 
beneath  the  floral  marriage- bell,  he  pronounced  the  im- 
pressive, words  that  united  them  for  life.  After  the  cere- 
mony, Miss  Allie  Hawes,  who  was  in  attendance  on  the 
bride  as  her  maid  of  honor,  lifted  the  fleecy  bridal  veil. 
The  newly  married  twain  then  received  the  felicitations  of 
their  friends. 

The  bride,  who  is  more  generally  known  as  Miss  Sheda 
Torbert,  was  elegantly  attired  in  a  rich  and  most  becoming 
toilet  of  blanc  ivoire  satin  combined  with  rare  point-lace. 
The  front  of  the  skirt  was  partially  concealed  by  a  drapery 
of  point-lace  dotted  with  pearl-drops.  The  long,  square 
court-train  was  finished  with  folds  at  the  base,  and  the  bod- 
ice was  pointed  in  front.  The  corsage  was  cut  square  in 
front  and  V-shaped  at  the  back,  being  trimmed  with  lace 
and  pearl-drops.  The  sleeves  were  of  lace,  ornamented 
\vith  the  same  pendants,  while  the  long  veil  was  of  white 
silk  moleine.  She  carried  a  hand-bouquet  of  La  Marque 
rosebuds. 

Miss  Allie  Hawes  appeared  in  a  tasteful  costume  of  cream- 
colored  surah,  made  dancing  length,  and  draped  effectively. 
The  corsage  was  de'colletti.  Encircling  the  waist  was  a  sash 
of  orange-colored  velvet,  adorned  with  a  cluster  of  ostrich 
tips  of  the  same  shade.  A  pompon  also  graced  her  coiffure. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Torbert  wore  a  combination  costume  of  tur- 
quoise-blue velvet  and  satin  rhadame  combined,  en  train. 
The  corsage  was  trimmed  with  point  lace,  and  a  cluster  of 
pink  ostrich  tips  worn  in  the  hair. 

The  toilets  worn  by  the  lady  guests  were  all  noticeable  for 
their  richness  and  elegance.  As  the  parlors  were  canvased, 
dancing  was  enjoyed  to  Ballenberg's  music.  Supper  was 
served  in  the  dining-room.  A  large  number  of  valuable 
presents  were  received.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snyder  remained  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  until  Thursday,  when  they  departed  for 
their  Eastern  home. 

Among  those  present  at  the  weddine  were :  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  N.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Hawes,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Younger,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  F.  Swift,  General  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  Gibbs,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  0.  Burgess,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  W.  Earl,  Mrs.  Ben  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Joaquin  Bolado,  Mrs.  Beck,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Martin,  Mrs.  Frank  Page  of  Oakland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Norris,  Mrs.  Shipman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Wood,  Mrs. 
Emily  Wood,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Voorhees,  Mrs.  Austin  Arnold, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stump,  Miss  Lizzie  Hull,  Miss  Belle  Reis, 
Miss  Mary  Gibbs,  Miss  Duval  of  New  York,  Miss  Martha 
Gross,  Mbses  Wood,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  John  W. 
Twiggs,  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Thomas  T. 
Dargie,  Mr.  Frank  Carolan,  Mr.  Eugene  Earl,  Mr.  Peter 
Donahue,  Captain  Montgomery  Fletcher,  Signor  G.  B.  Gal- 
vani,  Mr.  Harry  Lansberger,  and  others. 
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The  Kindergarten  Entertainment. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  entertainment  to  be  given  this 
month  for  the  benefit  of  the  Silver  Street  Kindergartens  and 
the  Children's  Hospital  will  be  a  decided  success  in  every 
way.  After  the  three  tableaux  there  will  be  a  few  selec- 
tions, followed  by  Byron's  comedy,  "  Our  Boys."  The  cast 
is  not  yet  completed.  Ballenberg  will  furnish  music  for 
dancing,  which  will  close  the  entertainment.  The  tickets 
are  to  be  two  dollars  each,  and  boxes  will  be  arranged  in 
the  gallery,  for  which  an  advance  in  price  will  be  charged. 
Only  one  thousand  tickets  will  be  sold,  and  they  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Mrs.  F.  L.  Earreda,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Boruck,  Mrs. 
Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Merrill, 
Miss  McDowell,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  Mrs.  I.  L.  Re- 
qua,  Mrs.  J.  Henley  Smith,  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne.  The 
ushers  will  be  Mr.  W.  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker, 
Mr.  Frank  Carolan,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mr.  Richard  M. 
Tobin,  Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hooker. 

The  affair  will  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
following  ladies :  Mrs.  William  Alvord,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Ather- 
ton,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Earreda,  Mrs.  M.  D. 
Boruck,  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mrs. 
Theresa  Fair,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Faull,  Mrs.  j.  C.  Flood,  Mrs. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Fiske,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Green,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrington,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Harrison,  Mrs.  George 
Hearst,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker,  Mrs.  William  Howard,  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Houghton,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low,  Mrs. 
P.  Lilianthal,  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Merrill, 
Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  Mrs.  Irving  McDowell,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
McNutt,  Mrs.  R.  Pacheco,  Mrs.  Louis  Parrott,  Mrs. 
George  Prescott,  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  Mrs.  James  Robin- 
son. Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  Mrs.  J.  L.  N.  Shepard,  Mrs. 
J.  Henley  Smith,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis, 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Toland,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mrs.  Henry  Weth- 
erbee,  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Wilson,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hooker,  and 
"  "rs.  Drury  Melone. 

The  Willey  "At  Home." 
A  reception  was  given  by  Mrs.  O.  F.  Willey  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  in  her  apartments  at  the  Berkshire.  Although 
informal,  the  affair  was  highly  enjoyable.  Several  selec- 
tions on  the  piano,  banjo,  and  guitar  proved  very  entertain- 
ing, as  were  a  number  of  songs  given  later  in  the  evening. 
At  eleven  o'clocka  bounteous  supper  was  served,  supplement- 
id  by  champagne  and  punch.  Several  dances  were  enjoyed 
after  supper,  and  it  was  early  in  the  morning  hours  before 
the  pleasant  affair  terminated.  Among  those  present  were: 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Spalding,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  O.  Burgess, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster 
Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bancroft,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Richardson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  F. 
Mau,  Mrs.  0.  C.  Pratt,  Miss  Mollie  Hanlon,  Miss  Emelie 
Hanlon,  Miss  Cox,  Miss  Belle  Smith,  Mr.  John  N.  Feath- 
erston,  Mr.  Frank  Unger,  Mr.  Charles  Leonard,  Mr.  Al- 
bert L.  Stetson,  Mr.  Will  Stinson,  Baron  de  Selliere,  Mr. 
Frank  D.  Willey,  and  others. 


The  Bandmann  Dinner  Party. 
A  very  pleasant  dinner  party  was  given  by  Mrs.  J.  Band- 
lann  last  Wednesday  evening,  at  her  residence,  on  Lom- 
bard Street,  in  honor  of  Baron  de  Selliere.  Covers  were 
lid  for  fourteen,  and  the  dining-table  was  a  picture  of  beau- 
y.  Particularly  noticeable  was  a  large  centre-piece  of  fruit 
nd  rare  flowers,  that  attracted  much  favorable  comment. 
!"he  menu  was  faultless,  being  admirably  served  and  heartily 
njoyed.  Those  present  were  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Bandmann, 
'liss  Bandmann,  Miss  Carrie  Piatt,  Miss  Mollie  Hanlon, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Savage,  Baron  de  Selliere,  Lieutenant 
Jraydon,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  J.  G.  de  Styak,  Mr.  Will  Stinson, 
)r.  Alers,  Mr.  Kroplein,  and  Mr.  Charles  Bandmann. 


|The  Wright-Wilson  Wedding. 
Miss  Corenna  Wilson  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Wright  were  married 
j  ast  Wednesday,  at   eight  o'clock,  in  the  study  of  the  Rev. 
Horatio  Stebbins,  at  the  Unitarian  Church.    The  marriage 


was  very  quiet,  the  bride  and  groom  starting  soon  after  the 
ceremony  for  Southern  California.  Among  the  small  com- 
pany of  friends  present  were  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  bride's  mother, 
and  the  Messrs.  Wilson,  her  brothers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Lansing,  Gerritt  Lansing,  the  Misses  Mc- 
Gerry,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Wigmore. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hamilton,  the  Misses  Hamilton, 
and  .Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  are  touring  in  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

Mrs.  Clark  Crocker  and  Miss  Fannie  Crocker  departed  for 
the  Eastern  States  last  Sunday,  and  will  be  away  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  James  Carolan  and  his  son,  Mr.  Edgar  Carolan,  have 
returned  10  the  city,  after  an  extended  tour  of  Europe.  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Carolan  will  remain  in  Germany  for  a  couple  of 
months  before  returning. 

Mr.  Lispenard  Stewart,  a  gentleman  who  is  prominent  in 
society  in  New  York  city  and  a  well-known  leader  of  the 
german,  arrived  here  Tuesday,  accompanied  by  Mr.  J. 
Madison  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia.  They  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Viscount  and  Viscountess  de  la  Lande  arrived  here  from 
Paris  on  Monday,  and  are  visiting  Mrs.  Parrott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson  left  on  Sunday  for  the  East, 
and  will  be  away  two  months. 

Colonel  George  W.  Macfarlane  arrived  here  Thursday 
from  Honolulu,  and  is  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Smith  went  to  Lake  Tahoe  last  Satur- 
day to  visit  Mrs.  E.  B.  Rail.  She  will  remain  there  an- 
othei  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Madden  are  enjoying  a  brief  so- 
journ in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Shasta. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Sperry,  of  Stockton,  came  to  the  city  on  Tues- 
day. 

Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  is  at  the  Hoffman  House,  in  New 
York  city,  and  will  depart  for  England  soon. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin  and  Miss  Ltlo  McMullin  have  re- 
turned to  Casa  Blanca,  after  a  visit  to  friends  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  McDonald,  of  Santa  Rosa,  passed 
several  days  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  this  week. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  returned  to  New  York  last  week. 
Miss  Lizzie  Hull  returned  from  Menlo  Park  on  Monday, 
and  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Charles  Webb  Howard  and  Miss  Howard  are  occupy- 
ing a  cottage  at  the  Tamalpais  Hotel,  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Fair,  who  has  been  passing  a  couple  of 
weeks  at  Del  Monte,  returned  to  the  city  on  Monday,  and 
is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Breeze  and  family  are  passing  a  few 
weeks  at  Saratoga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fritz  King  (nit  Boswell)  are  occupying 
their  new  residence,  1829  Sacramento  Street. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Grayson  and  Miss  Grayson,  of  Oakland, 
went  East  last  Saturday. 

Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroeder  returned  to  the  city 
last  Saturday,  and  are  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Chief-Justice  Waite  and  Miss  Waite,  who  are  visiting  this 
coast,  will  depart  for  Washington,  D.  C,  next  week. 
Mrs.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan  is  at  Byron  Springs. 
Mr.  Charles  Porter,  of  Arizona,  is  in  the  city  on  a  visit. 
Miss   Susie   Russell,  of  Sacramento,  is  the  guest  of  the 
Misses  Moore,  in  San  Jose". 

Dr.  William  J.  Younger  will  depart  for  St.  Louis  next 
week,  to  attend  the  Knights  Templar  Conclave.  He  will 
proceed  to  New  York  and  Boston  later. 

Miss  May  Fargo  is  passing  a  few  weeks  at  the  San  Ga- 
briel Mission,  visiting  her  uncle,  Mr.  Calvin  Fargo. 

Miss  Mollie  Torbert,  who  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Fea- 
ron,  on  Staten  Island,  is  expected  to  return  here  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Miles  are  at  ./Etna  Springs. 
Mrs.  E.    P.   Flint  and  Miss  Helen  Flint,  of  Oakland,  de- 
parted for  the  East  on  Thursdays 

Miss  Jean  Russell  is  about  to  make  a  visit  to  friends  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Painter  and  Mr.  Arthur  Painter  have  gone  to 
Harbin  Springs,  to  remain  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  James  Dunphy  returned  from  Del  Monte  on  Tues- 
day, after  a  short  visit  there. 

General  and  Mrs.  Anson  Merrill  are  sojourning  at  ./Etna 
Springs. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Townsend  returned  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  last  week. 

Colonel  B.  O.  Carr,  of  St.  Helena,  has  been  passing  sev- 
eral days  in  the  city  this  week. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Kimball,  of  Boston,  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
Miss  Mattie  Gibbs  is  visiting  her  uncle,  Major  T.  K. 
Gibbs,  at  Newport.  After  a  short  visit  with  friends  in  Pitts- 
field,  Massachusetts,  she  will  pass  a  month  in  New  York 
city,  and  from  there  will  proceed  to  Detroit  and  to  Kansas 
City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Truman  are  at  Saratoga. 
Miss   Fannie  Tyrrell  is  visiting  Mrs.   John  January,  in 
San  Jose. 

Mrs.  F.  S  Chadbourne  has  gone  East  to  visit  her  rela- 
tives. 

Mr.  John  A.  Paxton,  of  Madrono  Knoll,  was  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel  during  the  early  part  of  the  week. 

Miss  Chrystal  has  been  visiting  the  Misses  Morrison,  in 
San  Jose. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Boston,  is  in  the  city  on  a  short  visit  of 
pleasure. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Highton  returned  from  her  European  tour 
last  Sunday,  and  is  greatly  improved  in  health. 

Colonel  J.  p.  Fry  still  lingers  in  New  York,  but  is  ex- 
pected here  next  month. 

Miss  Adele  Stoneman  has  been  visiting  friends  in  San 
Jose. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  K.  Amsworth arrived  herefrom  Prescott, 
A.  T.,  on  Tuesday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  Misses  Tessie  and  Birdie  Fair,  Mrs. 
Volney  Spalding,  and  Miss  Lillie  Brush  went  to  Lake  Ta- 
hoe on  Tuesday,  intending  to  remain  about  a  week. 

Senator  Leland  Stanford,  Chief-Justice  Waite,  Miss 
Waite,  Judge  Lorenzo  Sawyer,  Mrs.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Judge 
John  Currey,  Judge  E.  M.  Rose,  Judge  Ogden  Hoffman, 
Hon.  Creed  Haymond,  and  Judge  J.  P.  Hoge  went  to  Del 
Monte  on  Monday  for  a  brief  visit.  m 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord  passed  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day at  Del  Monte.* 

Miss  Pink  Cosby  returned  to  Sacramento  on  Tuesday, 
after  a  pleasant  visit  to  the  Misses  Hanlon. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones,  Miss  Grace  Jones,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Green, 
Miss  F.  Green,  and  Miss  Minnie  Carroll  have  been  enjoying 
a  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Judge  O.  C.  Pratt  has  returned  from  Carlsbad  greatly  im- 
proved in  health. 

Dr.  Henry  E.  Jones,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  returned  home 
overland  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Hill  are  at  the  Occidental  Hotel, 
where  they  will  remain  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Daniel  Murphy  has  returned  from  Mexico. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.    Rose  Jr.,   of  San    Mateo,  went   to 
Del  Monte  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Stetson  leaves  for  Sacramento  on  Monday, 
where  he  will  remain  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle  and  Miss  L.  H.  Kittle  have 
been  sojourning  at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Lillie  Jones  has  been  quite  ill  this  week. 
Miss  Savier  and  Miss  Florence  Savier,  of  Portland,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Jones,  departed  on  the 
steamer  State  0/  California  last  Wednesday  for  their  home 
in  Oregon.  They  have  been  the  guests  of  Captain  and 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  of  Oakland,  and  have  made  many- 
warm  friends  during  their  two  months'  visit. 

Mr.  Christian  FroeUch  Jr.  was  at  Del  Monte  last  Sunday. 
Mrs.  N.  S.  Keith  has  returned  from  a  two  months'  trip 
through  Oregon  and  British  Columbia. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  Evans  went  to  Mount  Hamilton  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney  have  returned  from 
their  sojourn  at  Sausalito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  J.  Brittan  passed  several  days  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  this  week. 

Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin  and  family,  of  Sacramento,  have  re- 
turned from  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  arrived  here  yesterday  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  is  expected  here  in  a  week. 
Mrs.  Fred  Wooster  returned  to  the  Napa  Soda  Springs  on 
Wednesday,  after  a  pleasant  visit  here. 

Hon.  Chancellor  Hartson,  of  Napa,  is  at  .Etna  Springs. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Lieutenant  Charles 
Hunter,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  Helen  Lake,  daughter  of  the 
late  Delos  Lake,  of  this  city.  The  marriage  will  take  place 
toward  the  end  of  September. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  officers  and  ladies  at  Angel 
Island  to  revive  the  pleasures  of  last  year,  by  giving  a  series 
of  hops  there  on  Saturday  afternoons,  commencing  Octo- 
ber 2d. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  their  departure  for  the  South, 
Mr.  Daniel  M.  Hanlon  and  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Sheldon  were 
given  an  elaborate  dinner  party  at  the  Maison  Dore'e  by  Mr. 
Albert  L.  Stetson,  Mr.  Arthur  Painter,  Mr.  Frank  D. 
Willey,  and  Mr.  John  P.  Jackson  Jr.  Several  hours  were 
pleasantly  passed  in  discussing  the  menu. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Francis  will  give  a  reception  next  Wednesday 
evening. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Parrott  gave  an  elegant  dinner  party  last 
Thursday  evening,  at  her  residence,  1913  Franklin  Street. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Commander  F.  A.  Cook,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  under 
orders  at  Detroit,  will  soon  relieve  Commander  Charles  E. 
Clark,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  command  of  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Ranger.     The  latter  is  placed  on  waiting  orders. 

Lieutenant  Adam  Slaker,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  a 
short  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Philip  G.  Wales,  U.  S.  A.,  is  enjoying  a 
month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Lloyd  M.  Brett,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to 
join  his  troop  at  Fort  Bidwell,  having  recently  been  pro- 
moted to  Troop  C,  Second  Cavalry. 

Paymaster  and  Mrs.  W  W.  Barry  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Corey, 
of  Mare  Island,  passed  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Del  Monte, 
and  remained  a  lew  days  here  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  be- 
fore returning  home. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Loring  Club  Concert. 
The  members  of  the  Loring  Club  gave  the  first  concert  of 
their  tenth  season  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  completely  filling  the 
spacious  hall,  and  the  various  numbers  met  with  the  appre- 
ciative attention  of  the  auditors.  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr 
and  Mr.  Hermann  Brandt  assisted,  and  the  following  pro- 
gramme was  rendered: 

Rhine  Wine  Song Liszt 

"  I  Am  So  Nervous" Kucken 

Lullaby Brahms 

Concerto  No.  8 Spohr 

The  Dreaming  Rose Reinhold 

The  Nun  of  Nidaros Buck 

Discovery Grieg 

The  Long  Day  Closes Sullivan 

Italian  Salade Genee 

Faust  Fantasie Sarasate 

The  Ruined  Chapel Becker 

Hymn  to  Music Lachner 


The  members  of  the  Music  Teachers'  Association  have  is- 
sued invitations  to  their  first  entertainment,  which  takes 
place  at  Metropolitan  Hall  next  Thursday  evening.  An  ex- 
cellent programme  has  been  prepared,  and  among  those  who 
will  participate  are  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald,  Mr.  E.  Barth,  Mr. 
S.  Friedenrich,  Mr.  R.  J.  Wilmot,  Mr.  R.Uhlig.Mr.  Noah 
Brandt,  Mr.  F.  Knell,  Mr.  E.  Knell,  Mr.  H.  Mansfeldt, 
Mr.  C.  Goffrie,  Mr.  T.  Vogt,  and  Mr.  M.  Schukz. 


The  ninth  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Whiteley's  series  of  organ  concerts 
takes  place  this  afternoon.  Miss  Grace  Patterson,  vocalist, 
and  Mr.  H.  Siering,  violinist,  will  assist  in  the  programme. 


Art   Notes. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Henry  Barkhaus,  the  well  known 
artist,  will  regret  to  hear  of  his  death  from  blood  poisoning ; 
it  took  place  last  Saturday  at  Munich.  He  was  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  had  a  brilliant  future  before 
him.  He  entered  the  life  class  in  Munich,  and  made  the 
best  trial  drawing  ever  made  by  a  student  entering  the 
Royal  Academy.  Several  of  his  latest  cartoons  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Fliegende  Blatter. 


CCCCV.— Bill    of    Fare  for    Six    Persons, 
Sept.  12,  1886. 


Sunday, 


Soup  a  la  Bohemienne. 
Cantaloupe. 
Veal  Cutlets,  Cream  Sauce.     Mashed  Potato. 
Shrimp  Salad. 
Tomato  Farce". 
Roast  Beef.    Yorkshire  Pudding. 
Carrot  Salad. 
Trifle.      Raspberries  and  Fancy  Cakes- 
Peaches,    Apples,    Plums,    Gages,     Nectarines,    Apricots, 
Figs,  Mangoes,  Grapes,  and  Pears. 

Soup  a  la  Bohemienne. — Cut  a  carrot  in  very  small 
pieces,  which  put  in  a  sauce-pan,  with  an  ounce  of  butter. 
When  beginning  to  color  lightly,  add  three  pints  of  stock  ; 
boil  for  half  an  hour,  skim,  add  one  pint  of  peas,  a  pinch  of 
sugar,  pepper,  and  nutmeg.  When  your  peas  are  cooked, 
make  a  paste  with  three  ounces  of  flour,  two  yolks  of  eggs, 
one  whole  egg,  *.  glass  of  cream,  and  a  little  salt  and  nut- 
meg. Put  througe  a  sieve  into  your  soup,  which  must  be 
boiling  on  the  fire,  stir  with  a  spoon,  boil  for  ten  minutes, 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and  serve. 


The  statue  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  which 
has  been  standing  in  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol at  Rome,  has  been  taken  in  out  of  the  weather,  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed  for  fifteen  hundred  years 
without  injury.  It  is  now  in  the  Capitol  Museum, 
and  a  copy  of  it  stands  where  it  stood  in  the  piazza. 
The  Emperor  for  a  long  time  had  a  position  in  front 
of  the  Church  of  St.  John  Latcran,  where  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  portrait  of  Constantine,  the  first 
Christian  emperor.  This  mistake  doubtless  saved 
the  figure  from  destruction  through  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  anti-pagan  zeal  of  the  people  caused  the 
demolition  of  almost  every  visible  statue  of  ancient 
god  or  hero.  Constantine  was  regarded  as  a  saint, 
and  his  effigy  was  therefore  held  as  sacred.  When  it 
was  removed  from  the  I.ateran  to  the  Capitol,  in  1538, 
under  the  advice  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  authorities 
of  the  city  agreed  to  make  a  yearly  offering  to  the 
chapter  of  the  church  of  a  bunch  of  flowers  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  statue  still  belonged  to  them. 
It  would  be  curious  to  know  whether  the  flowers  are 
still  offered  under  the  new  regime.  This  figure  is  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  equestrian  statue  in  existence. 


A  church  at  Cornwall,  III.,  has  long  been  inhabited 
by  swarms  of  bees.  They  finally  became  so  plentiful 
that  they  drove  pastor  and  congregation  out  of  the 
church.  Lately  a  party  of  men  ripped  open  the  side 
of  the  church,  and  found  that  the  bees  had  piled  up 
honey  in  the  church  to  the  height  of  sixteen  feet. 
The  honey  was  confiscated  and  the  bees  were  driven 
out. 


Baron  von  Schroeder  has  been  fitting  up  a  place  in 
the  mountains,  about  four  miles  west  of  Cashin's  Sta- 
tion. He  has  an  orchard  containing  twenty-six  thou- 
sand French  prune  trees  over  a  year  old,  and  a  variety 
of  other  choice  fruits.  His  place  is  enclosed  in  a 
rabbit-proof  fence  four  miles  long. 


VERS  DE  SOCIETE. 

Decades. 
Mistress  Dorothy  cries  gayly: 
'  Far  away  be  lovers  ! "     Daily 
Seek  they  for  her  heart  and  hand. 
She  is  eighteen  ;  out  of  question 
She's  the  fairest  in  the  land. 
1  No,"  she  cries  in  scorn ;  "  beshrew  me, 
I  would  have  no  lover  woo  me 
In  the  land." 

Mistress  Dorothy  cries  coldly: 
1  I  am  fain  to  speak  out  boldly  ; 
Love-bonds  are  as  bonds  of  sand  ! " 
She  is  twenty-eight;  though  lovesome, 
Fairer  maids  are  in  the  land. 
In  defiance  she  :  "  Beshrew  me, 
Wait  till  fitting  gallant  woo  me 
In  the  land  !" 

Mistress  Dorothy  cries  sadly, 
Though  in  secret:  "I  would  gladly 
Yield  my  haughty  heart  and  hand." 
She  is  eight-and-thirty :  Lovesome? 
Ask  the  gallants  of  the  land. 
And  her  wail  is:  "  Now,  beshrew  me, 
Never  more  will  lover  woo  me 
In  the  land !" 

—Richard  E.  Burton  in  Life. 


The  Bonbonniere. 
"Twas  gilded  wickcrwork,  entwined 

With  satin  ribbons  bright  and  neat, 
With  softest  silken  tissue  lined, 

And  filled  with  many  a  dainty  sweet — 
Pink  sugar  roses,  creamy  hearts, 

All  bonbons  to  a  maiden  dear. 
Ah  !  Cupid,  with  his  rings  and  darts 

Oft  hides  within  a  bonbonniere  ! 

With  laughing  eyes  and  dancing  curls, 

And  mouth  a  red  pomegranate  cleft, 
Young  Rose,  the  loveliest  of  girls, 

Bent  down  above  the  pretty  gift. 
And,  lo  !  a  perfumed  note  she  found, 

Traced  in  the  hand  to  her  most  dear, 
And  with  a  true-blue  ribbon  bond, 

Deep  hidden  in  the  bonbonniere. 

"  Sweet  Rose,"  it  ran,  "  though  many  a  sweet 
I  send  you,  yet  you  are  to  me," 
(And  here  her  heart  began  to  beat,) 
"  More  sweet  than  any  sweet  can  be 
Oh,  leam  this  lesson  in  love  lore  ! 

I  love  you,  love  you,  love  you,  dear. 
Let  me  provide  forever  more 
The  sweets  to  fill  the  bonbonniere!" 
—Minna.  Irm'ng  in  New  York  Graphic. 


The  Dangers  of  the  Sea. 
We  crossed  on  an  ocean  steamer, 

And  babbled  of  foreign  scenes  ; 
I  was  more  or  less  of  a  dreamer, 

And  she,  quite  out  of  her  teens. 

We  walked  on  the  deck  together, 
And  feasted  together  at  night — 

That  is,  when  it  wasn't  rough  weather, 
And  I  had  an  appetite 

Or  I  wrapped  her  up  in  my  tartan, 

Like  a  moth  in  its  chrysalis, 
While  I  bore  the  cold  like  a  Spartan, 

And  reckoned  it  simply  bliss. 

She  quoted  me  Goethe  and  Heine, 

And  sang  of  the  Lorelei, 
And  I  held  her  hand — it  was  tiny — 

While  she  answered  me  sigh  for  sigh. 

I  wished  on  the  Gallia  forever 
We  might  traverse  the  summer  sea, 

And  she  said  she  would  surely  endeavor 
To  make  Captain  Murphy  agree. 

I  vowed  with  my  life  to  defend  her, 
If  we  split  on  an  iceberg  or  reef; 

Her  fiance'  came  out  on  the  tender, 
And  my  air-castles  all  came  to  grief. 

— Mary  N.  Prescott  in  tfu  Bazar. 


Her  Monogram. 
I  loved  that  dainty  monogram, 

With  three  slim  letters  interlaced 
Above  the  notes  she  used  to  write — 

Signing  them  ever,   "Yours  in  haste." 

The  world  was  young,  and  so  was  I, 
How  sweet  to  think  that  in  the  whirl 

She  kept  one  moment  all  for  me, 
To  glad  my  heart — my  radiant  girl ! 

The  world  is  old,  and  so  am  I, 

And  since  my  love  became  my  wife 

It  seems  to  me  she's  somehow  been 
Too  late  for  everything  in  life. 

With  ribbons  flying,  gown  awry, 
With  panting  breath,  and  boots  unlaced, 

True  to  her  vows  of  yore  she's  been, 
Both  now  and  ever  mine,  "  in  haste." 

—Julia  K.  Wetherelt  in  t/te  Century. 


After  the  Ball. 
She  counts  her  conquests  all  as  naught 

Before  this  crowning  one — 
The  love  that  seemed  to  come  unsought, 

Like  splendors  of  the  sun  ; 
And  every  word  he  spoke  to-night 

Is  graven  on  her  brain 
In  letters  of  auroral  light, 

Forever  to  r 


She  lays  her  lips  upon  the  hands 

His  fervent  lips  have  kissed  ; 
And  o'er  her  clear  eyes,  as  she  stands, 

There  comes  a  happy  mist. 
What  was  her  charm  in  form  or  face 

O'er  others  at  the  ball 
That  he  should  do  her  such  a  grace 

As  choose  her  'mid  them  all  r 

She  casts  her  shining  silks  aside, 

And  robes  her  for  her  re.-t ; 
Her  only  dreams  till  morning  tide, 
"  He  loves  me — loves  me  best." 
O  virgin  faith  !     O  face  so  sweet ! 

O  heart  that  pulses  true  ! 
Will  any  man's  heart  ever  beat 
As  loyally  for  you? 


He  leaves  the  ball,  but  not  for  rest, 

And  not  for  faithful  dream ; 
Life  needs,  it  seems,  another  zest 

Where  Lais  reigns  supreme. 
Fill  high  the  beaker  with  champagne, 

And  crown  the  board  with  flowers  ; 
A  husband  may  not  know  again 

Such  gay  Bohemian  hours. 

Not  his  the  love  that  lives  lor  aye, 

Not  his  the  loyaftroth  ; 
His  passion  la>tsa  summer  day, 

He  swears  a  traitor's  oath. 
So  take  the  mortal  'mid  the  strife 

Of  Hymeneal  plans, 
That  love  is  all  a  woman's  life, 

And  only  half  a  man's.  —  H.  Savile  Clarke. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


For  all  these  Ills 

Gostlveness    and    Biliousness, 
.      Sour  Stomach,   Flatulence, 
E  .     Foul  Breath,  and  Colics,      „r- 
g£.      lailure  of  Appetite,      jr-^i 
s  z  Z  -      Constipation,      ./—  >  ; 
-■r.- ''  -      Eruptions,      -'  =  ^  =  2 


£-Z    TAKE 
i  LAYER'S 
llll    PILLS 


1.  z  -      — 


ejsg 


■=■£—  -~      Dyspepsia, 
r,  j  =  —      M  olano  li  ol  i: 

Nervous        Debility.      -  ;  '£ 
i-       Torpidity  of   the   Liver,      -a 
-      Heart  Disease,  Headaches,     * 
Stomach,  Back  and  Side  Pains. 

AYER'S    PILLS, 

rRF.r.mED  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


f&tmpabl 


LAXATIVE. 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Ratios 


"  THE      RICHEST      OF     NATURAL 
A  PER  I  EXT    WA  TERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 

'SPEEDY,  SURE  &  GENTLE." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp., 

London,  Ejigland. 

Ordinary  Dost,  a  IVituglastfut  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers, 

HONE  GENUINE  BDT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL. 
For   Sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

Vo.  16  Front  Street.  Sun  Francisco. 


U^njjs, 


TRADE 


MARK. 


FOOD 


FOB  INHMS  AND  IX V ALIOS,  the  only  perfect 

suhslitutr  r»r  mother's  milk.  The  most  nourish- 
ing did  for  invalids  and  nursing  mothers.  Keeps  in  all  cli- 
mates. Commended  by  physicians.  Sold  everywhere. 
Send  for  our  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants." 
Sent  free.    DOLIBER,  GOODALE  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mas?. 


CLOSES  DOORS  WITHOUT  SLAMMING. 


The  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING, 


For  sale  only  by 
1  it  \\h  ■».  HOKBEUL, 
iM  Marfan  Street,  nrnr  Front,  ».  V. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIO 

188  BUUUUR  -T..  OPPOSITE  mhimii. 

For  Hi.    %rry  i t    rhot<>i;rnph». 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

Fingers  and  Forks. 
About  the  time  Shakespeare  was  retiring  from  trie 
Globe  Theatre,  to  enjoy  the  life  of  a  country  squire 
at  Stratford,  a  traveled  Englishman  named  Coryate 
introduced  the  table  fork  into  England  from  Italy. 
It  is  well  known  that  our  English  ancestors  did  not 
take  kindly  to  innovations.  Not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  since  Jonas  Hanway  was  hissed  and  even 
stoned  in  the  streets  of  London  for  carrying  an  um- 
brella. Mr.  Coryate  was  not  stoned,  but  he  was 
much  abused  for  using  a  fork  at  table.  He  was  called 
a  furcifer,  which  is  l-atin  for  fork-bearer,  and  also  for 
gallows-rogue.  English  society  was  pricked  by  the 
pronged  instrument  into  quite  a  passionate  indigna- 
tion. The  pulpit  denounced  and  the  stage  derided  it, 
while  everybody  for  a  time  pushed  the  novelty  aside 
with  words  of  disdain.  An  indignant  preacher  de- 
clared to  his  hearers  that  to  touch  meat  with  a  fork 
was  to  declare  impiously  that  God's  comfortable 
creatures  were  not  worthy  to  be  touched  by  human 
hands.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  seasoned  one  of 
their  plays  with  a  fling  at  the  fork  carving  traveler, 
and  a  popular  writer  urged  all  young  men  returning 
from  their  tours  to  lay  aside  the  fork  of  Italy,  as  well 
as  the  affected  gesture  of  France  and  all  strange  ap- 
parel. But  Coryate  persevered,  and  finally  succeed- 
ed in  thrusting  the  fork  between  the  teeth  of  society. 
It  at  last  became  an  established  institution  of  the 
table  about  the  close  of  Charles  XL's  reign,  in  1685, 
though  still  derided  and  scorned  by  the  humbler 
classes. 

The  earliest  forks  were  made  of  iron  or  steel, 
though  some  used  by  the  very  wealthiest  people  were 
made  of  silver.  The  possessor  of  a  silver  fork  carried 
it  about  with  him  in  a  case,  as  he  did  his  knife  and 
spoon,  and  when  invited  out  to  dine  was  expected  to 
use  them. 

The  silver  fork  was  very  rare  until  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  and  within  the 
memory  of  people  not  old  its  introduction  encoun- 
tered no  little  opposition.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  what 
this  insignificant  Italian  device  has  done  for  civiliza- 
tion and  good  manners.  Before  it  came  into  use 
table  customs  were  not  pleasant.  As  is  well  known 
the  ancients  ate  at  table  in  a  reclining  position. 
Neither  knives  nor  forks  were  used.  Persons  of  rank 
kept  a  carver  for  cutting  meat,  who  performed  his 
duty  according  to  certain  rules,  using  the  only  knife 
at  table  and  cutting  the  food  into  small  pieces.  Hav- 
ing no  fork,  he  would  steady  the  piece  to  be  cut  with 
his  hand.  In  eating  solid  food  the  fingers  were  used 
to  convey  it  to  the  mouth.  Epicures  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  the  ends  of  their  fingers  callous  that 
they  might  handle  the  hottest  food.  For  liquids 
spoons  were  used,  but  often  a  hollow  piece  of  bread 
served  as  a  substitute.  Bread  was  not  cut  but  broken. 
Much  wiping  of  hands  was,  of  course,  indispensable, 
and  for  this  purpose  each  guest  at  a  feast  carried  his 
own  napkin.  Plebeians  were  content  to  lick  their 
fingers  as  well  as  their  platters,  but  the  moderate  class 
who  could  not  afford  napkins  used  the  crumbs  of 
bread  kneaded  into  a  dough.  Sometimes  a  kind  of 
dough  was  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Upon 
the  whole,  those  ancient  epicures  of  whom  we  have 
read  so  much,  Apicius,  Lucullus,  and  the  rest,  must 
have  generally  had  an  uncleanly  and  slobbering  time 
of  it  at  their  feasts,  and  their  long  beards  and  togas 
must  have  received  much  that  was  intended  for  the 
mouth.  The  mediseval  people  had  the  advantage  over 
the  ancients  in  their  posture  at  table,  sitting  upright, 
thus  leaving  both  hands  free  for  action.  But  dining 
in  that  olden  time  must  have  resembled  feasting  at  a 
trough  more  than  anything  else.  The  food  was 
placed  on  the  table  in  great  platters,  and  each  rude 
feaster  grabbed  such  portions  as  he  wished,  or  could 
get  from  dishes  brimming  with  thick  gravy,  and 
carried  the  dripping  morsel  over  the  table  to  his 
mouth.  During  the  prevalence  of  such  customs  the 
dame  or  damosellc  who  dipped  only  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  into  the  sauce  bowl,  and  continued  to  eat  her 
dinner  without  letting  fragments  of  food  fall  from  her 
lips  to  the  table,  was  commended  for  exemplary 
breeding.  Queen  Elizabeth  fingered  her  victuals 
with  some  nicety,  but  she  did  finger  them,  and  dipped 
into  the  same  dishes  with  her  courtiers.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  a  meal  the  dishes  and  cloth  were  removed, 
a  laver  of  water  was  passed,  and  the  satisfied  feasters 
washed  their  lips  and  hands  and  wiped  them  on  a 
napkin.  In  those  times  of  no  forks  and  much  wash- 
ing after  meals,  the  napkin  was  a  thing  of  use,  and 
was  indispensable  for  decency  and  cleanliness.  The 
introduction  of  the  fork  made  napkins  no  longer  a 
necessity,  and  they  began  to  disappear  from  the  tables 
of  economical  housekeepers.  Napkins  soon  became 
mere  ornaments  of  the  table,  when  used  at  all.  The 
greatest  ingenuity  was  exerted  to  fold  them  in  fan- 
tastic and  curious  ways,  and  instructions  for  folding 
dinner  napkins  in  twenty-six  different  fashions  were 
in  vogue  in  Charles  II. 's  time.  They  were  folded  to 
resemble  birds,  or  fishes,  or  animals,  and  to  undo  one 
was  to  destroy  a  work  of  art  and  a  sad  offense  against 
propriety  and  good  manners.  Many  a  fine  hostess 
would  as  soon  have  had  a  guest  break  a  Sevres  plate 
as  to  unfold  the  linen  curiosity  before  him.  Down 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  napkins  were 
generally  discarded  from  fashionable  tables,  a  small 
aoyly  with  the  dessert  being  all  that  was  ever  used. — 
Ex. 


A  professional  beggar,  it  is  said,  died  recently  in 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  left  a  fortune  of  forty  thousand 
pounds.  A  Rio  journal  remarks  that  the  discovery 
should  occasion  no  surprise,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
many  of  the  beggars  in  that  city  are  worth  more 
than  those  who  bestow  alms  on  them.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  beggars  elsewhere. 


As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  twenty-five  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  modest  beginnings  of  the 
universal  crazefor  collecting  canceled  postage  stamps. 
How  large  the  business  of  dealers  in  this  article  has 
grown  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  single  house  in 
Nuremberg  disposed  last  year  ol  23. 000.000  stamps. 


the  <;reat  inn  tonic.  rniimiBue4uai«ajMlTCar«enera]  DebUlty.siMi* 

leuae**,  InillgcMlon,  .>d.nUgla.  idn-nmatlnn.  and  Urokrn-ilimn  CoilmUuIIoii£ 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  ami  tounlry  Dealer*. 

mmwAMM  or  imitations,  take  oklv  db.  hulli •*. 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

Swinging  in  the  Lane. 
Lover  like,  they  had  a  quarrel 

O'er  some  trifling  thing. 
And  the  maiden,  with  a  pout. 

Gave  him  back  his  ring. 
He  in  anger  swore  he'd  leave  her, 

Never  to  return  again, 
And  he  left  that  heartless  maiden 

Swinging  in  the  lane. 

He  then  went  to  fertile  Texas, 

Where  the  cowboys  boss; 
As  he  had  no  nag  to  ride, 

Stole  from  them  a  horse. 
But  the  vigilante  they  caught  him, 

Caught  him  with  his  gain, 
And  they  left  that  reckless  lover 

Swinging  in  the  lane.  —Judge. 


Mangled  Grammar. 
Sitting  in  a  shady  nook, 
Idly  reading  from  a  book, 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Claribel. 
The  sunlight  playing  on  her  hair, 
Formed  a  picture  wondrous  rare, 

Yet,  if  I  the  truth  must  tell, 
The  way  she  wrecked  the  English  tongue 
My  very-  soul  with  anguish  wrung, 

For  the  liquid  words  that  fell 
From  her  ruby  lips  were  these  : 
'  Oh,  isn't  those  most  loveliest  trees 
You  ever  seen,  do  tell?" 

— New  Haven  Nezvs. 


The  Great  Man's  Autograph. 
The  lecture  done,  they  crowded  round 

To  take  him  by  the  hand — 
The  man  whose  eloquential  words 

Had  sounded  through  the  land, 
When,  undismayed  by  man  or  place, 
Came  up  a  boy  with  daring  face, 

Who  held  within  his  dirty  hand 
A  dwindling  pencil's  half, 
"Mister,"  said  he,  "I  wish  you'd  please 

Gimme  your  autograph." 
"I  will,"  the  great  man  kindly  said, 
And  lightly  touched  the  urchin's  head. 

Then  wrote  a  wild  chirography, 

And  mused  that  this  was  fame, 
When  little  lads  from  off  the  street 
Desired  his  written  name. 
"What  will  you,"  asked  he,  with  a  laugh, 
"  My  child,  do  with  my  autograph?" 

The  coming  voter  viewed  the  man 

With  something  like  surprise, 

And  answered,  with  a  business  look 

About  his  sharp  young  eyes, 

"  Why,  sir,  I  sells  'em,  don't  you  see, 

1  gits  ten  cents  for  youra  !  "  said  he. 

— New  York  World, 


Musings  of  Modesty. 
I  often  muse  in  my  modest  way 

And  wonder  what  'twould  be  best  to  call 
The  garments  worn  by  the  sterner  sex, 
By  each  and  all. 

However  modest  a  maid  may  be, 

To  mention  them  oft  she  has  a  chance, 
And  in  such  a  case,  oh,  my  soul  revolts 
To  call  them  "  p-nts." 

It  often  happens  that  damsels  coy 

Must  speak  of  them  in  a  manner  free ; 
And  tr-s-rs  has  ever  been  a  word 
That  jars  on  me. 

If  some  kind  person  would  help  me  out 

It  would  be  unto  me  the  chief  of  boons  ; 
My  sensitive  nature  loathes  the  sound 
Of  p-nt-1-ns. 

But  till  some  one  some  name  invents, 
My  modest  mind  I  will  not  disclose, 
I'll  never  mention  them  by  a  name; 

But  will  call  them  "  those." 

— Pansy  Perkins  in  the  Rambler, 


A  Brave  Heart. 

BEING    LINES    ON    THE    DEATH    OF    A    MARRIED    MAN    BY   A 

FELLOW-SUFFERER. 

Out  where  the  blue  waves  come  and  go, 

Out  where  the  zephyrs  kiss  the  strand, 

Down  where  the  damp  tides  ebb  and  flow, 

Down  where  the  ocean  monkeys  with  the  sand, 
William,  the  hungry,  rustles  for  his  meal, 
Slim  William,  the  eelist,  gathers  the  eel. 

Up  where  the  Johnny-jump-ups  smile, 
Up  where  the  green  hills  meet  the  sky, 

Where,  out  from  her  window  for  many  a  mile, 
She  watches  the  blue  sea  dimpling  lie, 

The  wife  of  the  eelist,  with  visage  grim, 

Sits  in  the  gloaming  and  watches  for  him. 

Down  in  the  moist  and  moaning  sea, 
Down  where  the  day  can  never  come, 

With  staring  eyes  that  can  never  see, 
And  lips  that  will  ever  continue  dumb, 

With  eels  in  his  breast,  in  a  large  wet  wave, 

William  is  filling  a  watery  grave. 

Up  where  trie  catnip  is  breathing  hard, 
Up  where  the  tansy  is  flecked  with  dew, 

Where  the  vesper,  soft  as  the  Onion  peels, 
Wakens  the  echoes  the  twilight  through, 

The  new-made  widow  still  watches  the  shore, 

And  sits  there  and  waits,  as  I  said  before. 

They  come  and  tell  her  the  pitiful  tale, 

With  trembling  voice  and  tear-dimmed  eye; 
They  watch  her  cheek  grow  slightly  pale, 
Yet  wonder  at  the  calm  reply: 
"  All  our  tears  arc  but  idle,  gentlemen — 
Go,  bring  in  the  oels,  and  set  him  again." 

—Bill  Nye  in  Boston  Globe. 


The  Anarchist's  Lament. 
Said  the  Western  dynamiter: 
"  1  do  fear  that  I've  made  quite  a 
Fatal  error  in  a  throwing  of  that  bomb,  bomb,  bomb  ; 
For  thai  justice  won't  be  harried, 
And  that  from  a  wooden  scaffold 
I  must  tumble  to  my  little  kingdom  comb,  comb,  comb." 

An  Ancestral  Haul. 
Lord  Lovcll  came  over  the  billowy  sea 

To  win  an  American  maid; 
He  possessed  a  remarkable  ancestral  tree, 

(Twas  all  that  he  had,  I'm  afraid). 
Miss  Bullion  was  fair,  and  had  ducats  a  hoard, 

And  servants  to  come  at  her  call. 
They  were  vuitcd  exactly.      She  raptured  the  lord 

And  also  hit  ancestral  hall. 

Lord  Lovcll  grinned  broadly  as  over  the  sea 

He  sailed  with  his  li.-autin.il  bride. 
He  knew  'twas  not  he  but  hi-  long  pedigree 

Thai  had  won  her,  whate'er  might  betide. 
While  her  shekels  were  welcome  as  blossoms  in  spring, 

Or  a*  new  overcoats  in  the  (all, 
He  knew  perfectly  well  tic  bad  got  ■  good  thing 

And  had  made  quite  an  ance-tr  .: 

—  Tht  Rambler. 


Everybody  has  heard  of  the  singing  beach  at  Man- 
Chester,  Massachusetts,  the  sand  of  which  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  fifth  of  a  mile  gives  out  a  sound 
when  walked  upon  or  even  when  stirred  by  a  stick- 
but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  in  1884  inquiry 
among  the  superintendents  of  the  life-saving  service 
showed  that  samples  of  the  singing  sand  could  be 
found  in  twenty-six  different  places  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  It  is  said  that  later  investigation  has  increased 
the  number  to  seventy-four  in  America  and  thirteen 
abroad.  At  Manchester  an  experiment  showed  that 
the  sound  evoked  from  the  sand  by  driving  a  stick 
into  it  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  over  the  roar  of  the  surf.  Professors 
Bolton,  of  Trinity  College,  and  Julien,  of  Columbia, 
have  been  making  a  study  of  the  subject,  and  their 
conclusions  are  thus  given  :  "The  singing  sand  may 
occur  in  comparatively  small  patches  in  the  midst  of 
ordinary  sand;  it  always  occurs  between  the  limits 
of  high  and  low  tide;  the  same  sand  does  not  pro- 
duce sounds  at  all  seasons,  nor  does  it  always  give* 
forth  like  sounds;  when  wet  it  does  not  emit  sounds.  1 
Samples  when  transported  in  bags  lost  their  sonar- 1 
ousness.  but  retained  it  when  sent  in  bottles."  The  1 
leading  theory  is  that  the  sound  is  produced  by  fric-  r 
tion  between  the  angular  particles,  and  the  conditions 
are  believed  by  Professor  Julian  to  be  perfect  dryne 
uniformity  of  grain,  varying  from  one-fifth  to  01 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  freedom  from  di 


The  statisticians  of  England  cipher  out  that  life 
that  country  has  somewhat  increased  in  duratii 
during  the  last  generation,  and  the  sanitarians 
tribute  the  gain  to  the  better  care  which  has  bees? 
taken  of  the  public  health  since  what  is  called  sani- 
tary science  has  become  a  subject  of  special  study. 
But  is  the  vital  condition  of  the  race  improving? 
Thomas  S.  Sozinskey,  of  Philadelphia,  writes  ., 
elaborate  paper  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Rt 
porter  to  express  the  doubt  as  to  whether  that  is  < 
and  presents  an  array  of  figures  of  the  mortality 
England  and  the  Linked  States  which  will  not  gi< 
much  comfort.  Dr.  Sozinskey  comes  to  the  concli 
sion  that  the  vital  condition  of  the  people  of  Eng! 
and  the  United  States  is  "lamentably  unsatisfactory.' 
And  he  looks  very  skeptically  on  the  asserted  incres 
in  the  length  of  life  there  and  here.  He  contem 
too.  that  "if  the  physical  condition  of  the  people 
Ireland,  a  people  poor  and  comparatively  ignor 
of  sanitary  science,  is  immensely  superior  to  that 
either,  there  must  be  influences  to  play  in  both  Ei 
land  and  the  United  States  which  much  more 
counterbalance  all  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
tary  science  in  practice  in  either  country."  The  livt_ 
of  some  children  may  be  saved,  but  the  people  die 
young.  The  influences  working  against  the  race  he 
holds  to  be  the  artificial  mode  of  existence  in  civilized 
countries. 


ded  about 
-  the  royal 


Fashion  In  Champagne. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  suddenly  decided  i 
two  years  ago  that  no  wine  was  suitable  for  the 
palate  but  Pommery  Sec,  all  other  wines  were  ban-? 
ished  from  the  little  suppers  which  the  Prince  gave  to 
his  friends,  and  "Pommery"  became  the  proper, 
thing.  If  a  nobleman  prepared  a  banquet,  Pommery 
was  the  first  consideration. 

The  London  dealers  were  so  surprised  that,  until 
they  communicated  with  the  French  headquarters, 
they  could  hardly  supply  the  demand.  It  was  the 
same  way  in  America.  New  York  society  was  seized 
with  the  craze,  and  in  every  fashionable  novel  of  the 
season  Pommery  Sec  figures  prominently. 

On  the  strength  of  the  success  of  the  Pommery, 
whenever  a  new  brand  of  champagne  is  being  intro- 
duced the  Prince  of  Wales  is  claimed  to  favor  it. 

EDUCATIONAL. 


I: 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE, 

922  POST  STREET. 

French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  young  ladies  and  children.     KINDERGARTEN. 

The  twenty-fourth  year  of  this  Institute  will  commence 
July  2i,  1886.         MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  PrincipaL 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

RALSTON   HOUSE. 

English,  French,  and  German.  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  Children,  iszzPineSt, 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.  S.  B.  GAMBLE, 
Cnri&tnias  Term  will   begin  Monday,  July  38. 


CALIFORNIA    NATIONAL    BANK 

OF   SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

- 

AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL S 1  ,cilKI.(K» 

PAIS  HP  CAPITAL 8300.00* 

W.  H.  DIMOND PRESIDENT. 

ALEX.  G.  HAWES VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Knar. I  of  Director.. 


R.  R.  THOMPSON, 
Capitalist. 


CHAS.  H.  HOLT, 

Holt  Bros. 


DAVID  M.KAY, 

Capitalist. 


W.   H.  DIMOND, 

Williams,  Dimond  &  Co. 


W.  L.  MERRY, 

Merry,  Faull  &  Co. 


ALEX.  G.  HAWES, 
Gcn.Agt.  N.V.  Life  Ins. Co. 


SENATOR  GEO.  E.  WHITNEY,  Attorney. at- Law. 

C.  H.  RAMSDEN,  Cashier, 

P.  0.  Box  1689,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Temporary  office  of  the  Bank,  for  organization  purpose*! 
Room  No.  4,  640  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Office 
hours,  10  to  is  a.  m.  and  3  to  4  p.  m. 

For  Furniture.  Plnnoa* 

niul  other  good*. 
AilYiiiircN    mndr. 
J    M.  I'llltri  ,  res  tl.n-iv.  1  Mn-.-t. 


STORAGE 


1 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


; 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC  SYSTEM.) 


Trains  leave,  ami  are  due  to  arrive  at* 
SAN    FKANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

CM 
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From  July  1G,  1886. 

.Byron 

.  Calistoga  and  Napa 

.  Hazel  Creek,  Redding,  &  Portland 

.Gait,  via  Martinez 

.  lone,  via  Livermore. 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

.Martinez 

.Milton 

.Mojave,  Deming,  El  Paso,  and  East 

.  Niles  and  Hay  ward's 

.  Ogden  and  East 

.  Red  Bluff,  via  Marysville  . . 
.  Reno,  Truckee,  and  Colfax 
.Sacramento,  via  Benicia. .. . 

"  via  Livermore. 

"  via  Benicia. .. . 

"  via  Benicia. .. . 
.Sacramento  River  Steamers. 
.San  Jose 

.Stockton,  via  Livermore 

"         via  Martinez 

"        via  Martinez 

.Tulare  and  Fresno 
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a  for  morning. 


P  lor  atternoon. 


From  San  Francisco,  dally. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo,  8.30, 

9.OO,     O.3O,    IO.OO,    IO.3O,    II. OO,    II.30,    12. OO,    IZ.30,    I.OO, 
1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.30,5.00,  5.3O,  6.00,6.30, 

7.00,  8.oo,  9.00,  10.00,  11. oo,  12.00. 
To  FRUIT  VALE—  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  "7.00,  *7.3°.  *8.oo,  *S.30, 

*3-3_?i  *4-°°.  *4-3°.  *5-oo,  *5-3o,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 
To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)—  '9.30  A.  m.,  6.30,   12.00 

P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  *6_3o,  7.00,  "7.30,  8.00,  "8.30,  9.00, 

9.30,  io.oo,  tio.30,  11.00,  111.30,  12.00,  J12.30, 1.00,  I1.30. 

2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00. 

9.00,  10.00.  11.00,  12.00. 
To  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  *8.3o,  9. 

9.30,  10.00,  I10.30,  11.00,  tn-30,   12.00,  1.00,   2.00,  3.oo; 

3.30,   4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,    8.00,  9.00, 

10.00,  11.00,  12.00. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  tS.oo. 

'8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  s.oo,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30,  5.00. 

*5-30i  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  daily. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23)  *6-53,  *7-«3>  *7-53.  *8-23, 
♦8.53.  *9-23,  *io-20,  *4.23,  '4.53,  *e.23,  *5.S3,  *6.23,  *6-53. 
7.20,  9.50. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— "5.20,  *s.so,  J6.5o, 

ta.20,   *3-20. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.OO,  8.30,  9.OO,  9.30,  IO.OO,  IO.3O,  II.OO,  II.3O,  12. OO,  I2.3O, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2,30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 6.00, 

6.30,  7.OO,   7.57,   8.57,  Q.57,   IO.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From  ALAMEDA— *5. 28,  *5.58,  *6.a3,  6.58,  *7-22,   7.58, 

*8.28,  S.58,  9.28,  9.58,  tio.2S,  10.58,  tu.28,  11.58,  tl2.28, 

12.58,  tl.28,  1.58,  2.58, 3.28,  3.58, 4.28, 4.5S,  5.28, 5.58, 
6.28, 6.58, 7.58, 8.58, 9.58, 10.58. 

From  BERKELEY— ^.23,  "5.53,  "6.23,  6.53.  *7.=3.  7-53. 

•8.23,  8.53,  9.2J,  g.53,  tio.33,  10.53,  tn-23,  11.53.  12.53, 

i-53.  2.53.  3-23,  3-53.  4-=3i  4-53.  5-=3.  5-53.  6-23.  6-55.  7-53. 

8-53-  9-53.  io-53- 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.53,  *6.23,  6.53.  *7-23.  7-53. 

8.53,  9.23,  *9.53, 10.53,  Ii2.53,  1.53,  2.53,  3.53,  4-53.  *5-23. 

5-53,    6-23.  6.53- 

Creek  Route. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.is,  9.15,  11.15,  "5,  3-*5r 

5.15- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


J  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Lick  Observatory. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


TIME    SCHEDULE. 


8.30  A. 
IO.4O  A. 
til. 30  A. 

*  3.30  P- 
4.25  P. 

*  S-I5  P- 
6.30  P. 

$11.45  P- 


8.30  A. 

IO.4O  A. 

*  3.30  P. 

4.25  P. 


IO.4O  A. 

*  3-3°  '• 


IO.4O  A. 

*  3-3°  P- 


i?-5o  A. 


10.40  A. 
*  3-3°  P- 


Commencing  Aug.  SO,  18SG. 


.San  Mateo,   Redwood,  and... 
Menlo   Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 
. .  .Principal  Way  Stations. . . 


Gtlroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 

Salinas,  and  Monterey  . . . 


.  ..Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall. 
.Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel. 
(Capitola)  and  Santa  Cruz. . 


onterey  and  Santa  Cruz.. 
.  .(Sunday  Excursion) 


-Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.. 


28  A, 
10  A, 
03  A. 

02   A, 

36  P. 
59  p- 
00  P. 
50  p, 

15  p. 


10.40  a.  I  ...Soledad,  San  Ardo.&  Way  St'ns  .  | 


03  A. 

02    A, 

36  p. 

CO    P, 

:5    P. 


a. — Morning.                  p. — Afternoon. 
•  Sundays  excepted.                                           t  Sundays  only. 
I  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 


EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
For  Sundays  onlv — Sold  Sunday   Morning;  good  for 

return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Aet 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


SAUCELITO— SAN  RAFAEL  — SAN  QI  IAT1N, 
via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


TI1IL  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  11th,  1880,  and  until 

further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  SAUCELITO  and  SAN 
RAFAEL  (week  days) — 7.30,  9.20,  11.00  A,  M-,  3.15,  4.45, 
6.00  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  M.,  1.30,  3.15,  4-45.  6-3° 
p.  m.     Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.40  p.  m. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20,  11.30  a.m.,  3.05,  4.50  p.  m. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  10.05  a.  m.,  12.00  m.,  1.30,  3.15,4-451 
6.30  p.  m.     Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  6  15  p.  m. 


From  SAUCELITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week 
days)— 6.45,  8.15,  10.00  A.  M-,  12.05,  3-45.  5-25  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.40,  10.45  A-  M-i  12.40,  2.15,  4.00,  5.30,  7.15 
p.  M.     Extra  trips  on  Saturday  at  2.30  and  6.50  p.  m. 


18  Poit  St.  and  8.  W.  cor.  Powell  and  Sutter. 


THROUGH   TRAINS. 

7.30  A.  M.,  Daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from  San  Francisco 
for  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.  Returning, 
leaves  Ingram's  at  12.50  p.  m.,  arrives  at  San  Francisco 
at  5.55  p.  m. 

1.40  1*.  M.,  (Saturdays  only),  Excursion  Train  from  San 
Francisco  lor  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.  Re- 
turning, leaves  Ingram's  (Mondays  only)  at  5.00  A.  M., 
arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  10.30  a,  m 

8.00  A.  91.,  (Sundays  only),  Excursion  Train  Irom  San 
Francisco  for  Fairfax,  Camp  Taylor,  Point  Reyes,  To- 
males,  Ingram's,  and  intermdiate  stations.  Return- 
ing, arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  M. 


EXCURSION   RATES. 

Thirty  Day  Excursion — Round-trip  Tickets,  to  all  stations 
north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduction 
from  single  tariff  rale. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion — Round-trip  tickets  sold  on 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  following 
Monday:  Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point  Reyes,  $2.00;  To- 
males,  $3;  Ingram's,  $4. 

Sunday  Excursion — Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  Sundays 
only:  Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes,  $1.75;  Tomales, 
$2.50;  Ingram's.  $3. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Ingram's  daily  (except  Sundays)  for   Stew- 
art's Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cufifey's  Cove,  Navarro, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


JNO.  W.  COLEMAN,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south   side,  at 

8.30  A.  31.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stations.      Parlor  Car. 

2.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  Alvrso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  31.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.    Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa  Cruz. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $2.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

8.00  A.  31..  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
8.30  a.  m.  and  4.30  p.  m.  trains  connect  with  trains  at  San 

Jose  for  New  Almaden  and  points  on  the  Almaden  branch. 
8.30  a.  m.  and  2.30  p.  m.  trains  connect  with  stage  at  Los 

Gatos  for  Congress  Springs. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,  §6.30,  57.00,  7.30,  s.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 10.00, 

IO.3O,     II.OO,     II.30    A.     M.,      I2.00,    12,30,     I.OO,     I.30,    2.00, 
2.30,    3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,    4.30,    5-00,  5.3O,  6.OO,  6.3O,    7-00,  7.30, 

8-30,  9.30,  10.45,  IX-45  p-  M- 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
laud — §5.30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 

IO.OO,     IO.3O,     II.OO,     II.30    A.     M.,      I2.O0,     I2.30,    I.OO,  1.30, 

2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 

7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  IO.45,  11-45  p-  M. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— §5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,   10.16,   10.46,  11.16, 

II.46    A.M.,. I2.l6,    12.46,     1. 16,    L46,    2.16,2.46,    1.16,3.46, 

4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16,  10.31,  ii. 31  p.  m. 
§  Sundays  excepted. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA. 

City  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro Sept.  21,  at  2  P.  31. 

City  of  New  lork October  0,  at  2  P.  M. 

City  of  Peking Oetober  30,  at  2  P.  31. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokahama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  calling  at  Mex- 
ican and  Central  American  Ports,  sili,  15th,  23d,  and 
30>h  of  each  month,  at  10  A.  m.  For  ports  of  call,  see 
daily  papers. 

Tickets  to  New  York  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Cabin, 
$75 ;  Steerage,  $30.  Passengers  booked  through  to  and 
from  Europe  by  any  line. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMCfND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST_STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

The  steamers  MEXICO  and  QUEEN  OF  THE  PA- 
CIFIC, for  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND 
pons,  at  9  A.  M.,  every  Friday. 

The  Puget  Sound  steamers  sailing  July  9,  23,  Aug.  6,  20, 
Sept.  3.  17,  connect  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  steamers 
IDAHO  and  ANCON  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN, 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  about  every  second  day. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldtBay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M.— CITY  OF  CHES- 
TER. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Offich,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOOT"  I.L.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Stre.t    S«r  FrRnds'!o. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STi:  liISUll'  COMPAOT 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  2  o'clock  P.  11.  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong,        1880.        Steamer 

Thursday,  September  30 Gaelic 

Tuesday,  October  ID lleljrjc 

Tuesday.  NoveinuerT9 San  Pablo 

Wednesday,  December  1 Oceanic 

Tuesday,  December  31 Gaelic 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD    President. 


South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance 

.  Company. 

Capital,   $10,000,000. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Three  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
I  IKE    AND     MARINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Sat- 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

HOME   MUTUAL  INSURANCE   CO., 

No.  216  Sonsonie  Street. 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  np  In  Gold) $300. (MM!  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,  1884 T.VJ.4:.-,  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STOR1 . 


ASSURANCE    CORPORATION 

OF  SAN   FKANCISCO,  CAL. 

FIRE     AND     MARINE. 
CAPITAL,        ..--       $2,000,000 

OFFICE 410  PINE  STREET 

G.  L.  ERANDER President 

J.  L.  FLOOD Vice-President 

C.  P.  FARNFIELD Secretary 

J.  S.  ANGUS Assistant  Manager 

Bankers,    The 'Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 

645  and  641  Market  Street. 


NEW  SEEDS. 

Grass  Seed,  full  assortment. 

Clover  Seed,  various  kinds 

A I  l;i  I  lit,   choice  quality. 

Large  stock  in  store  and  arriving.     Fotsale  in  lots  to  suit 
Complete  line  Vegetable  and  Flowers. 

E.  J.  BOWEN.  Seed  Merchant, 

815  and  817  Sansome  Street. 


RONESTELL 

~^^—\\  I      Vi    W     51    "51     ral    Mi    l 
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*AND  COTT® 


-o-i  PAPER  WAREHOUSE. 


401  &403  Sansome  Street,  S.  F. 

r  IMPORTERS  OP  ALL  KINDS  OF 

©    PRINTING  AND  WRAPPING  PAPERS. 


H.    I'..    WILLIAMS. 


A.   CHESEBROUGH. 


W.  H.  DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION   BLOCK, 
3o9  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  FrancLsco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawniinn   TJn* :  Tfc.   rhi™    t~>-*-"'   Im,  Co.,   limit*"; 

rh  B*jdwi'  Locop..jH.  *  'it. 


THE    NEVADA    BANK 

OF  SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital  paid-up $3,000,000 

Deserve 1,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at Virginia,  Nevada 

London  Bankers Union  Bank  ot"  London,  Lim'd. 


IAS.  C.  FLOOD 
R.  H.  FOLLIS, 


DIRECTORS. 

JNO.  W.  MACKAY, 
GEO.  L.  BRANDER, 
JAS.  L.  FLOOD. 


TIIE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000. 

William  Ai.vord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  -New  York.  Agency  ot  the  Bunk  ol 
California;  Boston,  Trcmout  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  1 11  ton  National  Bauk  ;  St,  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank;  Loudon,  N.  31.  Uothscliild 
A  Sous;  Australia  and  Nor  Zealand,  the  Bunk 
or  Neve  Zealand ;  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interioi 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italv  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


WELLS,  FARGO  &  GO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus $3,VOO,000 

DIRECTORS: 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  J  no.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-  Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,    Charles   Crocker,   J.    C.    Fargo,    Oltvei 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY  CO., 

SAN  FKANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 
E.  L.  ft.  STEELE  A  CO.,  Agents. 
Office.  308  California  Street. 


PALACE    HOTEL. 


A.   I>.  SIIABON, 
GEO.  SCllONEM'ALB. 


Tue  Palace  Hotel  ocenpics  an  entire  block  In 
the  centre  ot"  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the  model 
hotel  of  tbe  world.  It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators.  Every  room  Is 
large,  liglit,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect. A  hath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  ii-mn  broad,  light  cor- 
ridors. The  central  court,  Illuiniuulcd  by  the 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  root,  lis  broad 
balconies,  its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  are  features  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  botels.  Guests  eutertulned  on  either 
the  American  or  European  plan.  Tbe  restau- 
rant Is  the  lines!  in  the  city. 


MM.  T.    COLEMAN  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial   city  in  the 
world. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY 

No.  310  S.tNSOUE  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FIFN'EKAL  D1KECTOBS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 


.  cowen.  d.  h,  sch 

Schuyler  &  Arras  in 


,  Philadelphia. 


J.  W.  PORTER, 


BIG    OFFER       To  introduce  them,  we 

■""**    wrrfc,r"  will  give  away  1,000 
Self- Ope  rating  Washing  Machines.     If  you  want  one 
send  us  your  name,  P.  O.  and  express  office  at  once. 
The  National  Co.,  23  Dcy  St.,  N.  Y. 


W 


A  MTTP  ^^     ^n  acllve  Man  or  Woman  in 
A"\l"    I     L^  ^J  every  county  to  sell  oui 
Salary  $75  per  Month  and  Expenses.     Canvassing 
Outfit  and  Particulars  fkek.      STANDARD  SIL- 
VER-WARE CO.,  Boston,  Mas*. 


Send  : 


A  PRIZE 

away  than  anythi 
worWr*  nHcnlntftlv  *nre. 


its  for  postage  and  receive 

free  a  costly  box  of  goods,  which  will  help 

all,  of  cither  sex,   to  more  money  right 

nything  «lse  in  this  world.     Fortunes  await  the 

Terms  mailed  free. 

TP'-i    4  ro      I 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Of  the  many  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  comic  operettas, 
none  has  been  as  artistically  successful,  and  deserv- 
edly so.  as  "The  Mikado."  There  is  no  brighter 
Gilbenian  libretto  than  that  which  tells,  in  a  satirical 
way,  a  Japanese  story.  It  is  replete  with  the  clever- 
ness, the  quaint  humor,  and  the  mirthful  burlesque 
for  which  the  canny  Scot  is  famous.  In  plot  it  is  as 
light  and  capering  as  most  of  the  other  plots  upon 
which  Gilbert  has  deemed  it  safe  to  build  his  unique 
verse  and  skillful  dialogue,  but  it  has  the  additional 
qualities  of  more  than  ordinary  spirit  and  originality. 
It  has  also  a  more  appreciable  savor  of  fun.  It  gains 
something  in  interest  for  being  cast  in  a  mold  of 
satire  that  is  not  familiar  enough  to  seem  a  direct 
fling  at  civilized  institutions.  It  is  bristling  with  fun 
from  beginning  to  end,  never  showing  a  shade  of 
weakness,  comprehensive  and  distinctive  as  the  atti- 
tude and  action  that  illustrate  it  to  the  eye.  The 
Sullivan  score  is  bright  and  animating,  delicious  in 
its  tuneful  fluency  and  in  its  harmonic  elaboration, 
with  that  graceful  quality  which  makes  it  so  easy  to 
catch  up  and  carry  away  agreeable  scraps  of  melody. 
It  fits  the  subject  like  the  rich  beauty  of  a  shapely 
garment  It  is  graceful,  appropriate,  delicate,  jolly, 
or  quaint,  to  suit  the  scene,  the  situation,  and  the 
sentiment  The  orchestration  is  admirable  in  enlist- 
ing the  resources  of  the  various  instruments,  in  mod- 
ulating the  themes  to  all  varieties  of  expression,  from 
the  most  lugubrious  to  the  most  sportive  and  senti- 
mental effects.  It  is  always  in  proper  relation  to  the 
subject,  never  dominating  the  situation,  unless  abso- 
lutely needed.  Such  collaborators  as  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  are,  have  never  before  existed.  They  seem 
to  divine  each  other's  thoughts.  Sullivan  not  only 
preserves  the  spirit  of  the  text,  emphasizing  it  with 
harmonic  and  melodic  accentuation,  but  actually  re- 
tains in  the  lines  set  to  music  their  prosodical  and 
syntactical  accuracy.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
that  it  is  to  Sullivan  that  the  hardest  task  (alls. 
Gilbert  writes  unhampered.  He  allows  his  imag- 
ination full  play,  and  is  in  every  sense  fancy  free. 
But  Suliivan  s  work  is  from  its  inception  restricted 
by  the  limitations  of  the  metre  and  rhythm  of  Gilbert's 
Unes,  and  of  their  spirit,  and  by  the  theatrical  effect 
That  in  all  his  operettas  there  are  signs  of  mechan- 
ical composition  in  lieu  of  musical  inspiration,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  That  these  are  but  few  in  num- 
ber, is  evidence  of  the  adaptability  of  the  compo- 
ser's genius.  If  the  works  ol  most  light  opera  com- 
posers are  analyzed,  they  will  be  found  to  be  full 
of  what  may  be  called  mere  displays  of  harmon- 
ic knowledge  applied  to  melodic  reminiscences. 
That  there  is  so  little  of  this  in  Sullivan  is  all  the 
more  remarkable,  as  he  is  illustrating  by  his  music 
one  and  the  same  generic  idea,  the  modern  idea  of 
refined  burlesque.  With  the  text  of  Gilbert  and  the 
music  of  Sullivan,  the  work  is  not  yet  complete.  It 
is  only  when  in  the  stage  presentation  it  receives  the 
elaboration  of  scenic  setting  and  costuming,  and  par- 

•  at  gesture,  movement,  and  grouping,  that  it 
is  complete.  What  is  called  "stage  business"  is  in 
a  sense  the  important  factor.  It  is  to  Gilbert  an 
object  of  the  greatest  solicitude,  and  it  costs  him 
more  thinking  as  to  how  a  certain  line  shall  be  spoken 
or  a  song  sung,  with  regard  to  the  attitude  or  mo- 
tions of  speaker  or  singer,  than  it  does  to  write  the 
words  themselves.  He  is  very  successful  in  the  devis- 
ing of  all  this  so  indispensable  "  business."  And  the 
result  is  a  performance  of  symmetrical  smoothness, 
replete  with  novel  and  curious  stage  work,  with  brisk- 
ness and  balance,  with  a  variety  of  effect  and  chame- 
leon change  of  color,  and  with  vigorous  yet  graceful 
vitality. 
The   Duff  Company  is  very   strong   in    names— 

that  nave  become  familiar  by  constant  compli- 
mentary recurrence  in  the  amusement  chronicles  of 
They  are  artists  of  undoubted  excellence. 

Dg  admirably,    they  arc  clever  in  acting,  and 
they  are  playing 

t.     u  has  not  the  Japanese  tinge. 
The  ..rusts— kyley,  Hi  .:.,  farbeeu,  Ham- 

ilton, and  Dungan— are  too  much  themselves  and 
not  enough  the  Ko-Ko,  die  Nanki-Poo,  the  Katisha, 
the  Yum-Yura,  t  ie  Mil  Pooh-Bah  of  the 

open-u.i  a  assertion  of  self  on  the  partol 

tists  easily  traced  to  a  popularil 
upon  artistic  mem,  which  is  destructive  of  the  neces- 
sary Illusion  in  the  Impersonal  '■charac- 
ters. In  this  must  be  found  the  primary  cause  of  the 
onrnteUktbte  disappointrocnt  with  which  the  present 
"Mikado"  performances  have  been  received,  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  note  the  fact  of  this  disappointment 
— Its  causes  should  be  ascertained.  If  the  primary 
cause  be  that  of  a  lack  of  identification  of  character 
on  the  part  of  the  actors,  what  are  the  other  causes? 
They  are  all  good  actors  and  good  singers,  and  vo- 


cally the  performance  has  never  been  equaled  here  ; 
but  they,  individually  and  collectively,  although  do- 
ing excellent  work,  do  not  seem  to  be  imbued  with 
the  essence  of  "The  Mikado."  They  seem  to  feel 
as  if  they  were  on  exhibition  as  metropolitan  favor- 
ites to  an  outside  audience.  Not  that  there  is  any  as- 
sumption of  superiority,  or  of  any  feeling  indicative 
of  indifference  to  local  opinion,  for,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  doing  their  very  best  to 
gain  the  approbation  they  feel  is  being  withheld  from 
them ;  but  they  can  not  divest  themselves  of  their 
personalities,  and  they  are  judged  not  by  the  quality 
of  their  work,  but  by  the  estimate  placed  upon  that 
quality,  it  is  said,  by  New  York.  It  is  a  question 
whether  personal  popularity  and  fame  are  not  detri- 
mental to  proper  representation  ol  special  character. 
The  D'Oyley  Carte  Company  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre,  in  New  York,  composed  of  people  unknown 
to  the  public,  could  be,  and  were,  judged  solely  by 
what  they  did;  there  could  not  beany  reference  towhat 
they  had  done  in  other  productions.  Their  perform- 
ance was  very  artistic  in  its  characteristic  spirit.  That 
company,  as  well  as  that  of  McCaull's  and  that  of 
Carleton's,  had  the  advantage  of  being  drilled  into 
the  methods  found  necessary  and  adopted  by  the 
composers,  by  the  stage-manager  selected  for  that 
purpose.  Minute  mechanical  precision  in  gesture, 
movement,  and  manner  may  not  be  in  itself  a  partic- 
ularly artistic  phase  of  stage  work,  but  in  its  applica- 
bility to  a  work  of  these  two  collaborators  it  is  an  es- 
sential of  success.  Where  the  text  and  music  are  so 
interwoven,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  orches- 
tra should  work  in  perfect  unison  with  the  people  on 
the  stage.  For  this  the  leader  must  needs  be  in  thor- 
ough sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  work.  Without 
such  a  guiding  spirit  to  control  the  musical  part  of 
the  operetta,  and  a  proper  stage-manager  for  its  dra- 
matic points,  the  performance  can  not  be  a  successful 
one.  Both  of  these  lactors  to  success  being  lacking 
in  the  Duff  Company,  the  result  is  the  inevitable  one. 
Coming  to  the  consideration  of  individual  parts, 
there  is  to  be  found  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  indi- 
vidual excellence,  which,  for  the  reasons  staled,  falls 
short  of  effectiveness.  There  is  a  Nanki-Poo — Hill- 
iard — with  a  sweet  and  sympathetic  half-veiled  voice; 
a  Yum-Yum — Vernona  Jarbeau — charming  in  ap- 
pearance, with  all  the  attractiveness  of  lovely  face  and 
figure,  brimful  of  life,  and  singing  with  an  agreeable 
voice;  anda  Pooh-Bah — Dungan — dignified  in  appear- 
ance and  manner,  speaking  the  lines  with  proper  em- 
phasis and  expressiveness,  and  singing  the  music  with 
a  rich  baritone  voice;  there  is  a  Mikado—Hamilton 
— anda  Katisha — Zelda  Seguin — the -music  of  which 
roles  are  sung  as  they  have  never  been  sung  by  any 
others.  Hamilton's  full,  deep  bass  and  Seguin's  pow- 
erful contralto  give  the  lull  value  to  the  music  they 
sing ;  but  acting  is  also  a  requirement  of  the  work  as- 
signed to  them,  and  in  these  two  cases  it  is  humor- 
ous acting  that  is  called  for.  This  seems  to  be 
beyond  the  two  artists  named,  for  they  most  success- 
fully eliminate  all  the  humor  from  their  respective 
characters.  The  central  figure  is  Ko-Ko — that  pe- 
culiar child  of  Gilbert's  humorous  imagination.  A 
great  deal  might  be  written  as  to  the  proper  concep- 
tion of  this  personage.  The  author's  idea  as  to  how 
it  should  be  done  is  known,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
public  of  every  city  will  agree  with  him.  The  come- 
dian who  first  gave  life  to  the  Lord  High  Executioner 
in  any  given  place  will  in  all  probability  be  accepted 
by  the  public  as  the  correct  impersonator,  and  his 
work  be  taken  as  the  standard  by  which  all  success- 
ors will  be  judged.  J.  H.  Ryley  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  comedian  par  excel- 
lence. He  is  reputed  to  be  the  favorite  comedian  of 
both  the  author  and  composer.  Of  his  cleverness, 
nimbleness,  grotesqueness,  and  humor,  there  is  but 
one  opinion.  His  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  Bun- 
thome  are  cited  as  perfect  representations  of  these 
two  characters.  His  Ko-Ko  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  pro-and-con  discussion.  Bning  with  the  Duff 
company,  he  appeared  in  what  was  at  the  time  a 
wholly  unauthorized  version  of  the  operetta,  and  was 
brought  into  direct  and  perhaps  acrimonious  compar- 
ison with  Thornc,  th-  Ko-Ko  of  the  legitimate  D'Oy- 
ley Carte  company.  A  clever  contrasting  review  of 
these  two  comedians  appeared  in  a  New  York  paper, 
and  will  prove  interesting  reading:  "The  two  Ko- 
Kos  that  are  at  present  making  the  town  merry  offer 
a  curious  study  of  dramatic  understanding  of  a  part 
Mr.  Thome's  lines  are  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Ryley. 
The  songs  he  sings  and  the  adventures  he  goes 
through  are  repeated  by  and  for  Mr.  Ryley  every 
night  Vet  these  rival  gentlemen  have  a  different 
conception  01  the  amusing  executioner.  Mr.  Thome's 
Ko-Ko  is  a  heavy  person,  slow-witted,  full  of  strange 
grimaces  and  contortions,  unconscious  of  his  own 
oddity,  who  appears  to  know  nothing  of  the  laughter 
he  excites.  He  has  the  rentable  air  ol  a  cheap  tailor 
suddenly  toa  high  station.     His  mirth  is 

broad,  hi  i  walk  the  waddle  of  a  man  who  rests  stand- 
ing. Mr.  Ryl.-y.  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  sprightly 
marrow  to  his  Ko-Ko.  He  is  a  gay  and  lively  fel- 
low, who  moves  in  good  society,  and  knows  how  to 
Imself.  He  is  a  man  of  not  much  wh  and 
forced  humor,  but  his  speeches  are  given  and  his 
songs  sung  with  a  cheerful  method  that  argues  he 
enjoys  Ihi  :,,.  much  pleas- 

audience,      Mr,  Thome  presents  to  us  a 
implacent  high  digni- 
tary.     Which  of  these  Individuals  is  correct  in  the 
I  assumption  of  Ko-Ko?     The  queer,  small  person  at 


the  Fifth  Avenue  (Thome)  is  conscious  of  his  past, 
his  goose  and  his  thimble ;  the  queer,  small  person  at 
the  Standard  (Ryley)  has  forgotten  all  those  things 
and  rejoices  in  the  present.  If  we  consider  the  former 
history  ol  Ko-Ko  he  is  best  understood  by  Mr. 
Thome.  But  in  view  of  the  wit,  the  philosophy,  the 
metaphor,  and  gallantry  given  to  the  character  by  its 
author,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Ryley  interprets  it  in 
the  way  most  natural,  if  not  most  satisfactory."  This 
estimate  of  Ryley 's  Ko-Ko  is  substantially  correct 
His  Lord  High  Executioner  may  not  please  the  pub- 
lic, but  it  is  nevertheless  a  tme  development  of  the 
author's  idea.  It  may  not  be  Japanese,  but  it  is  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan.  Caradoc. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Hilliard  is  a  good  looking  fellow  off  the  stage.  He 
is  considered  a  swell. 

W.  H.  Hamilton  is  one  of  the  buffi  of  the  Ameri- 
can Opera  Company. 

Madeline  Lucette  is  in  reality  a  blonde.  She  is 
the  wife  of  J.  H.  Riley. 

Bessie  Cleveland  is— of  course — said  to  be  a  rela- 
tive of  Grover.     She  has  a  very  pretty  face. 

During  her  four  weeks'  engagement  at  the  Alcazar 
Miss  Jeffreys- Le«  is  will  appear  in  "The  New  E  ist 
Lynne,"  "'The  Two  Orphans,"  "The  Danicheffs," 
and  a  new  play  not  yet  announced. 

Verona  Jarbeau  is  a  very  prett.  woman,  bearing  a 
marked  resemblance  to  a  well-known  society  beauty 
of  San  Francisco.  The  pretiy  Verona  has  a  hand- 
some husband,  who  is  connected  with  the  business 
department  of  the  company. 

Miss  Jeffreys- Lewis  wi'l  occupy  the  Alcazar  The- 
atre next  week,  playing  in  the  "The  New  East  Lynne." 
supported  by  L  k.  Stockwell,  Theodore  Roberts,  E 
J.  Buckley,  Harry  T.  Eminrlt,  Miss  Esther  Williams, 
Miss  Kate  Chester,  and  other  members  of  the  Alca- 
zar stock  company. 

Boudinot  is  as  vet  a  very  young  man.  He  is  a 
stepson  of  J  W.  Shannon,  the  actor,  who  will  be 
remembered  as  the  B-irun  Stein  of  the  original  Mon- 
tague-W?.rde  "  Diplomacy  "  production.  The  young 
fellow  was  here  some  time  ago  with  the  O'Neill 
"Mon'e  Cristo"    Company. 

Lillian  Russell  will  not  make  her  appearance  with 
the  Duff  company  in  "  lolanthe,"  as  has  been  an- 
nounced. Von  Suppe1  s  "*  A  Trip  to  Africa"  offering 
her  a  better  opportunity  to  create  a  favorable  impres- 
sion. Her  husband,  Solomon,  is  now  in  London,  but 
the  famous  baby  which  created  such  a  stir  in  the  Brit- 
ish metropolis  a  year  or  so  ago,  accompanies  its 
mother,  with  its  nurse. 

The  welcome  given  Dungan  on  Monday  by  his 
friends  was  a  very  warm  one.  There  were  several 
floral  pieces,  and  a  more  tangible  testimonial  in  the 
shape  of  a  silver  pocket-companion  to  be  presented 
to  him  across  the  footlights,  but  the  inexorable  rule 
of  all  New  York  op  -n-ite  companies  prohibited  any- 
thing being  passed  up  to  the  stage,  and  they  were 
taken  in  at  the  stage  door. 

Archie  C.  Gunter's  "  A  Wall  Street  Bandit,"  will 
be  produced  in  New  York  September  25th,  at  the 
Standard  Theatre,  where  Hoyt  &  Solomon's  "  Maid 
and  the  Moonshiner"  has  just  proved  a  failure. 
The  company  so  far  engaged  for  the  production  con- 
sists ot  Robert  McWade,  Charles  Wheatleigh,  Chas. 
Bowser.  Frank  Losee,  W.  J.  Ferguson.  Atkins  Law- 
rence. Georgia  Cayvan,  and  Louisa  Eldridge. 

Violet  Cameron,  who  has  been  so  thoroughly  ad- 
vertised by  one  means  and  another,  will  at  least  have 
a  notable  company  for  her  American  tour,  which  be- 
gins early  next  month  in  New  York.  Phyllis  Brough- 
ton  and  Connie  Gilchrist,  both  well-known  favorites 
in  light  ope-aand  burlesque,  and  Lionel  Brough,  the 
famous  English  bouffe,  are  members,  and  the  entire 
company  is  English.  Their  principal  attraction  will 
be-"The  Commodore."  an  adaptation  of  Offenbach's 
"  1^  Creole,"  by  H.  B.  Farnie. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  September  nth. 

Baldwin  Theatre.  —  Alfred  Bouvier,  Acting 
Manager.     Bill :  ' '  The  Mikado. "     Cast  as  follows : 

The  Mikado  of  Japan,  W.  H.  Hamilton;  Nanki  Poo, 
Harry  Hilliard;  Ko-Ko,  J.  H.  Ryley;  Pooh-Bah,  C.  N. 
Dungan;  Pish-Ttish,  Franklin  Boudinot;  Yum-Yum,  Miss 
Vernona  Jarbeau;  Piui-Sing,  Miss  Madeleine  Lucette; 
Peep-Bo,  Miss  Bessie  Cleveland;  Katisha,  Zelda  Seguin. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall,  Acting 
Manager.  Bill:  '  Cad,  the  Tomboy."  Castas 
follows  : 

Cad,  Carrie  Swain ;  Thomas  Bums,  John  Williams; 
Robert  Cobb,  Chas.  J.  Edmunds ;  Hcnrv  DisGrow,  Harry 
Colton  ;  Grimshaw,  George  R.  Caine;  Darm,  Frank  Rich- 
ardson; Scraggs,  Hugh  Craig;  Dr.  Dawson,  Horace 
Ewlett;  Mrs.  Cobb,  Miss  Clara  Jean  Waters;  Emma  Dis- 
brow,  Abbie  Pierce;  Fanny,  Miss  Jennie  Darra^h  ;  Mrs. 
Warne,  Miss  Ella  Wren;  Mabel  Cobb,  Little  Georgie. 

The  Alcazar.  -  George  Wallenrod,  Manager. 
Bill :  "  The  Private  Secretary. "     Cast  as  follows  : 

Rev.  Robert  Spalding,  J.  N.  Loug;  Mr.  Cattermole, 
Geo.  Osboume;  Douglas  Uatlermole,  E.  J.  Buckley;  Mr. 
Marsland,  Frank  Mordaunt ;  Harry  Maryland,  Harry  W. 
Emmet;  Mr.  Sydney  Gibson,  L.  K.  Stockwell;  John. 
Horace  Ewing ;  Knox,  Geo.  H.  Trader;  Gardener,  Thomas 
Bates;  Edith  Mar>land,  Miss  KateChestcr :  Eva  Webster, 
Miss  Esther  Williams;  Miss  Ashfprd,  Miss  Fanny  \oung; 
Mrs.  Stead.  Miss  [mogene  Eberle, 

Tivoli  Oi-KHA  IIuumv- Krchng  liros..  mana- 
gers.     Bill:   ■■Jolanihe."     Cast  as  follows: 

LordCh sllor,  Ed,  Stevens;  Earl  of  Mountararat.  H. 

Norman;  Earl  of  Tolloller,  I.  w.  Eckert;  Private  Willis 
M.  I  irnell:  Slrephon,  A.  Mc-stncr;  Faiiv  IJuetn,  Miss 
Mamie  Taylor;  lolanthe,  Miss  Kate  March!;  Celia  Mis 
Tilly  Valerga;  Lelia,  Miss  Lillie  I.awrcncc ;  Fleta '  Miss 
Lottie  Walton  ;  Phyllis.  Miss  Helen  Dingeon. 

Standard  Theatre.— William  Emerson,  Man- 
ager. Bill :  Emerson's  Minstrels.  Company  as  fol- 
lows : 

Win.  Emcr>.on,  Ad.  Ryman,  Geo.  H.  Wood,  M.  [. 
Krnll,  L.  Kent,  ).  Norrie,  Leonard,  Beatly  and  Bendy, 
1  ■■■■''    M.mun,  II. .Null   and    Raymond,  and    the    \r- 

nolds. 

Grand  Ohera  House.— Closed  during  the  week. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 


California  Theatre.  —Closed  during  the  week. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open  from 
Q  A.  M.  to  II  P.  M. 

Mechanics'  Pavilion.  Larkin,  opposite  New 
City  Hall. — Twenty-first  annual  exhibition  of  indus- 
trial products.     Open  day  and  evening. 


At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  the  Duff  Opera  com- 
pany  in  "The  Mikado  " 

At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Bella  Moore's  com- 
pany. 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  Billy  Emerson's  Min- 
strels. 

At  the  Alcazar,  next  week,  J effreys- Lewis's  com- 
pany in  "  The  New  East  Lynne." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,   next  week,  no  an- 
nouncement. 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  sta 
company  in  "Fatinitza." 

At  the  California,  next  week,  no  announcement. 


A  correspondent  thus  describes  Lawrence  Barrett'! 
den  at  Cohasset  :  ■•  Mr.  Barrett  kindly  led  the  wa^ 
to  what  he  called  his  'den.'  No  term  could  bette 
fail  to  describe  his  orderly  and^legant  studv.  L'poi 
the  walls  hung  a  perfect  constellation  of  '  stars, 
nearly  all,  as  he  said,  presentation  portraits.  There 
was  Henry  Irving  as  Hamlet,  Forrest,  Jefferson,  Herri 
Barnay,  an  exquisite  portrait  of  Ellen  Terry,  Bern- 
hardt. John  and  Charles  Kemble,  and  over  the  man- 
tel  a  life-size  portrait  of  the  veteran  comedian,  Will- 
iam Warren.  'Here,'  calling  attention  to  a  small 
profile  portrait,  '  is  the  only  likeness  of  David  Gar-  t| 
rick  without  a  wig  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  very 
old  and  very  rare.*  Mr.  Booth,  ot  course,  was  con- 
spicuously represented  in  the  stellar  gallery.  There 
was  not  only  a  portrait,  but  a  bust,  and  beneath  it  '' 
huDg  a  pipe  which  was  Mr.  Booth's  solace  for  many 
years,  and  has  now  become,  through  the  gift  of  the 
tragedian,  Mr.  Barrett's  cherished  possession.  Not 
only  here,  but  in  every  reference  to  Mr.  Booth,  the 
younger  tragedian's  noble  and  unselfish  devotion  to 
his  friend  was  made  ingenuously  apparent.  '  Here,' 
continued  Mr.  Barrett,  '  is  the  Chandos  bust  of 
Shakespeare,  and  this  is  a  George  worn  by  Edmund 
Keane  in  "  Richard  111.,"  and  presented  to  me  on 
my  last  night  in  London  by  Henry  Irving,  with  the 
request  that  I  should  sometimes  wear  1l'  The  lower 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  room  gave  unmistakable  and 
ample  evidence  of  the  scholarly  tastes  of  the  cultured 
actor.  About  two  hundred  volumes  are  devoted  to 
the  drama  ;  ihe  rest  embraced  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, and  attested  both  the  catholicity  and  heallhful- 
ness  of  the  owner's  mind." 


Did  Mrae.  Patti  really  receive  $5,000  every  time  she 
sang  in  opera  in  this  country  in  1883-4?  Some  doubt 
that  she  did  has  often  been  expressed,  but  Mr.  Henry 
E.  Abbey's  agent,  Mr.  Marcus  R.  Mayer,  declares 
that  he  heard  Mr.  Abbey  offer  her  that  sum  in  the 
presence  of  a  well-known  lawyer,  and  that  she  refused 
it.  after  several  days'  consideration.  He  therefore 
believes  that  Colonel  Mapleson,  under  whose  man- 
agement she  sang,  paid  her  at  least  $5,000  a  night, 
and  perhaps  more.  Had  Mr.  Abbey  succeeded  in 
securing  Mme.  Patti's  services,  his  losses  during  that 
memorable  first  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  would,  in  his  judgment,  have  been  small  He 
already  had  Nilsson,  and  the  gross  receipts  when  she 
sang  were  enormous:  $14,880  the  opening  night,  in 
"Faust";  $5,680  at  the  next  matinee,  in  "Faust"; 
$5,000  in  "Mignon";  $6,000  in  "Lohengrin";  $5,- 
500  again  in  "  Faust,"  and  so  on  ;  but  when  she  did 
not  appear,  the  gross  receipts  were  only  about  $2,000 
a  night.  He  thinks  that  had  he  been  able  to  secure 
Patti  also,  the  receipts  when  she  sang  would  have 
been  $9,000  or  $10,000  a  night,  for  at  a  Patti  concert 
in  Brooklyn,  in  1881,  they  were  $8,000. 


The  famous  pictured  rocks  on  the  Evansville  pike, 
in  Virginia,  have  been  a  source  of  wonder  and  specu- 
lation for  more  than  a  century,  and  have  attracted 
much  attention  among  the  learned  men  of  this  coun- 
try and  Europe.  The  cliff  upon  which  these  draw- 
ings exist  is  of  considerable  size,  and  within  a  short 
distance  ol  the  highway.  The  rock  is  a  w  hite  sand- 
stone which  wears  little  from  exposure  10  the  weather, 
and  upon  its  smooth  surface  are  delineated  the  out- 
lines of  at  least  fifty  species  of  animals,  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  fish,  embracing  in  the  number  panthers, 
deer,  buffalo,  otters,  beavers,  wildcats,  foxes,  wolves, 
raccoons,  opossums,  bears,  elk,  crows,  eagles,  tur- 
keys, eels,  various  sons  of  fish,  large  and  small 
snakes,  etc.  In  the  midst  of  this  silent  menagerie  of 
specimens  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  the  full  length  of 
a  female  form,  beautiful  and  perfect  in  every  respect. 
Interspread  among  the  drawing  of  animals,  etc.,  are 
imitations  of  the  footprints  of  each  sort,  the  whole 
space  occupied  being  150  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide. 
To  what  race  the  artist  belonged,  or  what  his  pur- 
pose was  in  making  these  rude  portraits,  must  ever 
remain  a  mystery,  but  the  work  was  evidently  done 
ages  ago. 

One  of  the  latest  of  Irish  bulls  is  the  following 
from  an  editorial  in  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the 
Nationalist  party,  the  other  day  "So  long  .is  Ire- 
land was  silent  under  her  wrongs,  England  was  deaf 
to  her  cries." 


The  American  actress  abroad : 

May  1. — I  have  solemnly  and  irrevocably  made  up 
my  mind  to  become  a  nun.  I  enter  the  convent  of 
Ste.  Hildegarde  this  month. 

May  20. —Who  may  fight  the  fates?  I  have  con- 
sented to  marry  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

June  1.— I  can  not  forget  that  I  am  wedded  to  art. 
Iliave  refused  the  prince. 

June  30.— My  jewels!  All  gone !  Stolen!  The 
diamond  necklace  presented  me  by  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia !  My  bracelets,  presented  me  by  the — [Note  by 
manager:  "Too  thin.  Won't  wash.  Been  used 
too  long  and  too  often.  Try  something  else.  Get 
blessed  by  the  Pope  or  something."] 

July  1. — I  have  bought  the  old  castle  Ihrwarsnicht- 
dudonnerwasserehtsvereinegeschaftshausen  on  the 
Rhine.  It  is  a  German  castle  ;  it  cost  me  half  a  mill- 
ion, and  I  will  spend  my  summers  there. 

August  2. — Alas,  I  am  penniless!  My  husband, 
the  duke,  has  squandered  my  castle  upon  his  two 
other  wives.  But  heaven  is  kind,  and  I  am  still  one 
ahead  of  him.     I  have  three  other  husbands. 

August  30. — I  can  no:  forget  that  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can. I  this  day  refused  positively  to  dine  with  the 
Queen.     I  am  engaged  to  the  Duke  of  Ireland. 

September  10. — Opens  in  New  York.  Crowded 
houses.  — Ex. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


rassell  &  Co.  have  in  press  a  book  called  the 
Professional  Criminals  of  America,"  written  by  In- 
s-ctor  Thomas  Byrnes.  In  the  preface  he  says: 
'The  publication  of  a  book  describing  thieves  and 
|ir  various  ways  of  operating  will  be  a  great  pre- 
^itive  against  further  depredations.  Aware  of  the 
ft  that  there  is  nothing  that  professional  rogues  fear 
crouch  as  identification  and  exposure,  it  is  my  belief 
t.t  if  men  and  women  who  make  a  practice  of  prey- 
i;  upon  society  were  known  to  others  besides  detect- 
is  and  frequenters  of  the  criminal  courts,  a  check, 
iiot  a  complete  stop,  would  be  put  to  their  exploits. 
Ibile  the  photographs  of  burglars,  sneak-thieves. 
3d  robbers  of  lesser  degree  are  kept  hidden  in  police 
ri'ums,  noted  offenders  are  still  able  to  operate  suc- 
<j.smlly.  But  with  their  likenesses  within  reach  of 
E  their  vocation  would  soon  become  risky  and  un- 
■)fitable.  With  a  view  of  thwarting  thieves,  I  have, 
i-refore,  taken  this  means  of  circulating  their  pict- 
«s,  together  with  accurate  descriptions  of  them, 
Bd  information  regarding  their  crimes  and  methods, 
Jthered  from  the  most  reliable  sources.  In  the  fol- 
ding pages  will  be  found  a  vast  collection  of  facts 
■istrative  of  the  doings  of  celebrated  robbers,  and 
■-.as  have  been  taken  to  secure,  regardless  of  ex- 
lose,  excellent  reproductions  of  photographs  from 
■■  Rogues'  Galleries  of  New  York  and  other  cities, 
a  that  the  law-breakers  can  be  recognized  at 
aglance.  There  seems  to  be  a  strange  fasci- 
llion  about  crime  that  draws  men  of  brains, 
id  with  their  eyes  wide  open,  into  its  meshes. 
"lie  professional  bank  burglar  must  have  patience, 
lelligence,  mechanical  knowledge,  industry,  deter- 
jnation,  fertility  of  resources,  and  courage- all  in 
jlh  degree.  ....  The  heavy  and  unwieldy  tools 
■  i  ears  ago  have  been  abandoned  by  the  modern 
Ink  robber  with  his  new  inventions.  While  some 
nk  thieves  use  the  spirit  lamp  and  blow-pipe  to 
"ten  the  hardened  metals  and  take  the  temper  out 
steel  vault-doors  or  cases,  others  use  only  a  small 
.mond-pointed  drill.  Then,  again,  others,  who 
not  care  to  spend  time  manipulating  the  intricate 
nbination,  use  simple  sort  of  machines,  technically 
led  the  '  drag '  and  '  jackscrew. '  The  former,  sim- 
:  as  it  looks,  is  extremely  powerful — and  so  quiet, 
means  of  a  bit  a  hole  is  bored  through  a  safe  door ; 
tut  is  set  '  inside  ' ;  the  point  of  the  screw  passes 
■ough  the  nut,  which  rests  inside  the  surface  that  has 
;n  bored ;  then  the  screw  is  turned  by  a  long  han- 
which  two  men  can  operate.  As  the  screw  turns 
:  nut  is  forced  forward,  further  and  further.  It  is 
)ower  that  hardly  any  construction  of  a  safe  can 
■ist.  The  '  jackscrew "  is  rigged  so  that  by  turning 
vill  noiselessly  force  into  the  crack  of  a  safe  door 
uccession  of  steel  wedges;  first  one  as  thin  as  a 
ife-blade,  soon  one  as  thick  as  your  hand,  and  they 
irease  in  size  until  the  hinges  give  way.  Where 
:  size  or  location  of  the  safe  or  vaults  to  be  forced 
deludes  the  use  of  these  machines,  and  an  explo- 
e  becomes  necessary,  dynamite  or  nitro-glycerine 
used  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  with  such  art  in 
i  deadening  of  sound  that  sometimes  an  explosion 
ich  rends  asunder  a  huge  safe  can  not  be  heard 
enty  yards  away  from  the  room  in  which  it  takes 
The  patient  safe-robber  is  aware  of  several 
jenious  ways  of  picking  combination  locks.  In 
lowing  theif  nefarious  calling  these  men  attain  a 
licacy  of  feeling  by  which  they  are  able  to  deter- 
ne  to  a  nicety  the  exact  distance  necessary  to  raise 
h  tumbler  of  the  lock.  They  are  always  on  the 
:rt  to  utilize  for  their  purposes  every  new  appliance 
power."  Following  the  above  are  full  descriptions 
th  plates  of  the  noted  "safe-breakers"  in  this 
untry.  The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  forgers 
d  counterfeiters,  and  so  the  work  continues,  em- 
acing  all  the  known  crimes. 


There  was  a  case  of  suicide  in  France  which  might 
ill  arrest  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
e  causes  cilebres  of  human  nature.  A  young  man 
ibbed  himself  with  a  dagger  in  his  room  at  a  hotel, 
ivjng  a  diary  of  his  last  day,  for  the  edification  of 
proprietor  in  default  of  payment  of  his  account. 
I  am  disgusted  with  life,"  he  writes;  "everybody 
neet  in  my  walks  looks  discontented  and  surly, 
d  I  am  recolved  to  quit  it.  This  is  how  I  have  em- 
Dyed  mvself  these  last  twelve  hours  :  I  rose  at  eleven 
d  breakfasted  at  Duval's.  Having  a  few  louis  still 
t  in  my  pocket,  I  went  to  the  Longchamps  races, 
order,  if  I  won,  to  pay  my  creditors.  Unfortu- 
.tely  for  them,  I  lost  all  my  money,  except  so  much 
would  save  me  from  dying  fasting,  or  in  an  un- 
shiooable  manner.  I  engaged  a  room  at  this  hotel, 
d  booked  a  seat  at  the  Opera  Comique.  I  dined 
a  cafe,  went  to  see  the  'Songe  d'une  Nuit  d'Ete,' 
d  then  came  home  to  kill  myself.  I  beg  the  au- 
orities  to  be  so  obliging  as  to  incinerate  my  body." 
his  final  suggestion,  considering  the  cost  of  crema- 
m,  is  rather  audacious  in  one  who  has  spent  his 
5t  louis,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  deserved  par- 
rularly  well  of  his  country. 


The  favorite  slang  expression  on  the  Chicago  Board 
Trade  now  is:  "Let  her  roll,  Gallagher."  This 
mes  from  New  Orleans.  When  Blakely  Hall  went 
iwn  there  a  few  years  ago  to  write  up  the  Exposi- 
>n,  which  didn't  expose,  he  found  that  the  generic 
ime  of  the  bobtail  car-driver  of  the  Crescent  City 
is  Gallagher.  He  observed  that  when  the  driver  of 
ese  ramshackles  stopped  in  the  street  for  a  lady 
^senger,  the  gentlemen  in  the  car  would  usually 
;e,  take  off  their  hats  and  see  the  new-comer  seated 
th  something  like  chivalric  grace.  Then  one  or 
ore  would  sing  out:  "Let  her  roll,  Gallagher." 
he  rusty  brake  would  twirl,  the  jaded  mule  would 
opel,  and  the  creaking  car  would  roll  on  through 
Jst  to  destiny. — New  York  World. 


Best  Corsets  the  World  Prociices. 

Thousands  of  ladies  in  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  and 
ienna  have  already  testified  by  actual  experience 
iat  the  "  Royal  C.  B.  Corsets  "  are  beyond  doubt  the 
lest  and  cheapest  the  world  has  yet  seen.  In  qual- 
y,  finish,  and  shape  they  stand  unrivaled.  Thebones 
id  steels  in  all  "  Royal  C.  B.  Corsets"  are  flexible, 
arable,  and  strong.  Each  "  Royal  C.  B.  Corset  "  is 
aished  by  hand  in  exqusite  style.  In  shape  they  are 
it  excellence — perfect- fit  ting  and  exceedingly  com- 
■rtable.  Freud's  Sons  of  Freud's  celebrated  Corset 
;ouse,  have  been  appointed  the  sole  agents  for  Amer- 
a  for  the  "  Royal  C.  B.  Corsets,"  and  the  marked 
.vor  already  accorded  this  favorite  brand  in  the 
astern  States  indicate  that  the  "  Royal  C.  B.  Cor- 
:ts  "  are  sure  to  win  unusual  favor  through  the  Paci- 
;  Coast.  All  ladies  are  cordially  invited  to  call  at 
read's  Corset  House,  Nos.  742  and  744  Market 
ireet,  and  see  for  themselves  the  superior  merits  and 
>w  prices  of  the  "  Royal  C.  B.  Corsets." 


—  The  latest  improved  Gold  Eye-Glasses, 
[  to  $4.  and  superior  lenses.    Mailer's  Optical  Depot 


Tin:  MECHANICS*  FAIR. 

The  Fair  is.  deservedly  the  most  popular  of  our 
public  places  of  amusement  There  one  can  see 
every  conceivable  product  of  human  industry,  the 
gorgeous  flowers  and  fruits  of  our  rich  soil  and 
balmy  climate,  and,  finally,  more  pretty  women  and 
handsome  men  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  as- 
semblage on  the  earth.  It  is  a  great  place  for  the 
young  people  to  go,  to  admire  the  works  of  art  in  the 
galleries,  to  wonder  at  the  ponderous  machines  in 
Machinery  Hail,  to  promenade  amid  a  sea  of  gayly 
dressed,  happy  people,  and  finall>  to  drift  out  into 
the  gardens  and  enjoy  the  cool  air,  and  the  verdure, 
and  the  flowers.  But  the  old  ones  can  gather  more 
satisfaction  from  an  examination  of  the  many  inter- 
esting exhibits. 


Remarkable  Photography. 

One  should  not  fail  to  particularly  notice  speci- 
mens of  a  new  process  in  the  beautiful  photographic 
exhibit  of  the  Elite  Photographic  Studio,  838  Market 
Street  The  large  crayon  portraits  are  remarkable — 
in  fact,  entirely  free  from  tl  e  distortion  one  always 
sees  in  enlarged  portraits.  This  is  due  to  this  new 
process,  whereby  life-size  photographs  may  be  taken 
direct,  instead  of  by  enlargement,  which  alwaysmars, 
if  it  does  not  utterly  spoil  them.  It  is  the  finest 
work  of  its  kind  in  the  Fair. 

Steam  Carpet  -Beating. 

The  exhibits  from  the  City  Steam  Carpet- Beating 
and  Renovating  Works,  24  and  26  Eighth  Street,  be- 
tween Market  and  Mission,  are  of  great  practical 
attractiveness  to  the  lady  visitors  at  the  Fair.  H.  L. 
Jones,  is  the  proprietor  and  the  original  inventor  of 
the  compound  used  in  renovating  carpets  of  the  most 
delicate  fabric  and  tint  without  injury  to  the  tex- 
ture. As  a  disinfectant  this  preparation  has  been  re- 
cognized by  eminent  medical  authority  as  invaluable, 
especially  in  times  when  diseases  are  prevailing. 
The  cleaning  of  valuable  carpets  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  possible  interest  to  the  housewife  of  every 
class  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  The  exhibits  at 
the  Pavilion  amply  testify  to  the  excellence  of  the 
work  done  at  the  City  Steam  Carpet-Beating  and 
Renovating  establishment 


—  It  is  some  time  since  we  have  been  visited 
by  a  really  good  circus  company,  and  so  both  young 
and  old  will  rejoice  at  the  arrival  of  Sells  Brothers' 
Enormous  Circus,  which  is  one  of,  if  not  the  very, 
largest  circuses  ever  exhibited.  Their  menagerie 
comprises  almost  every  known  species  of  animal,  and 
their  trained  dogs,  horses,  elephants,  etc.,  are  almost 
human  in  their  intelligence.  The  athletic  performers 
have  been  gathered  at  a  tremendous  expense  from  the 
celebrated  circuses  of  this  country  and  Europe,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  unequaled  in  the  world.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  this  circus  is  a  source  of  great  information, 
amusement,  and  pleasure,  and  should  be  seen  by  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  land.  The  tents  will 
all  be  arranged  and  ready  to  receive  the  public  next 
Saturday,  September  18th,  at  Central  Park,  where 
people  can  easily  come  by  nearly  any  street-car  line 
in  the  city.  It  is  only  once  in  a  dozen  years  that  such 
a  splendid  company  as  this  appears  in  San  Francisco. 


For  the  Gentlemen. 

The  new  Roller  Desks  on  display  at  the  rooms  of 
the  California  Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to  226 
Bush  Street,  are  of  all  sizes  and  of  all  woods,  and  at 
all  prices.  Gentlemen  furnishing  up  offices  should 
make  a  point  of  seeing  these  desks. 


—  Mrs.  Norton  has  resumed  the  teaching 
of  singing  at  her  residence,  1706  Larkin  Street 


—  For  all  scrofulous  disorders  and  mer- 
curial  diseases,  the  best  remedy  is  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


Sheet  Music,  10  cts. ;  catalogue  free ;  215  Dupont 


— Vocal  Instruction,  SB  per  mo.    131  Turk  St 

-» 

—  Peekskill    (N.   Y.J    Military    Academy. 
Major  W.  Verbeck,  Principal. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic  gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


-Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St 


Office  Furniture. 

A  full  line  of  office  furniture  is  one  of  the  features 
of  the  California  Furniture  Company's  establishment, 
Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  Street  There  are  flat  top 
tables,  desks  chairs,  tables  etc.,  in  great  assortment 


—  Not  a  particle  of  quinine  nor  any  min- 
eral  substances  is  contained  in  Ayer's  Ague  Cure — 
but  it  does  the  business.     Warranted. 


BOOK  BUYERS 

Are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  Book  Department,  which 
is  growing  daily.  Carefully  selected  Standard  Books, 
Classics,  FictioD,  Juveniles;  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and 
Hymnals  ;  Fine  Bindings,  Plain  Bindings,  and  Paper  Cov- 
en,; New  Books  every  day.  SPECIAL  ORDERS  given 
immediate  attention. 


10  Post  Street, 
MasonicTemplt 


ROBERTS 


San  Francisco. 
Telephone  5008 


PARAISO     SPRINGS, 

HOVTEREV  COI ATI',  CAL. 

THE  CARLSBAD  OF  AMERICA. 

\ew  Management-    New  Improvements. 

The  most  beautiful,  most  invigorating,  most  easy  of  access 
of  all  mineral  spring  resorts.  1,500  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Take  San  Jose  cars  10:40  morning,  and  arrive  at  Springs  at 
dinner.  J.  1,.  FOSTER,  Proprietor. 

DR.  BRYANT.  Resident  I'hyMrinn. 

Telegraph,  Express,  and  Post  Offices. 


PET 


CIGARETTES 


ARE   THE    BEST! 


CIGARETTE  Smokers,  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  ttian  the  price  [charged  for 
the  ordinary  lra«le  Cigarettes,  will  And  the  PET  CIGARETTES  superior  to  all  Others.  They 
are  made  from  tbe  most  delicately  flavored  and  higtu-*t  cost  Gold  Leaf  grown  In  Virginia, 
and  are  absolutely  without  adulteration  or  drugs. 

ALLEX  &  G1XTER,  Manufacturers,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

FALL  STYLE  HATS 


NOW  KEADY  AT  STORES  OF 


G.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

(HERRM  VN\.  THE  HATTER), 

332-336  KEARNY  STREET,  NEAR  PINE,  AND  1212—1214  MARKET  STREET,  ABOVE  TAYLOR. 
The  Largest  Stock  to  choose  from  on  this  Coast. 


GEYSER  SODA 


EFFEUVESIES     LIKE 

CHAMPAGNE. 
FAMILIES    SITPLIED. 

152  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


EXTRAORDINARY    ENTERPRISE '. 


FIFTEENTH    SEASON! 


FIRST  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  TOUR ! 


SELLS    BROTHERS' 

ENOKMOIS 

RAILROAD  SHOWS 


Will  exhibit  at 


SAN   FRANCISCO   CENTRAL  PARK, 

.Market  and  Eighth  Streets, 


Beginning 
SATURDAY    NIGHT,    SEPTEMBER    18. 


THE    TRIUMPHANT    TRIO, 

THE 

SELLS  BROS. 

Have  had  the  Nerve  and  Audacity,  and  time  will  demon* 
strate  the  Sound  Good  Sense,  to  combine  their  hitherto  sep- 
arate shows  all  in  one  Gigantic  Amalgamation. 


THEIR  ENTIRE 

3    CIRCUSES 

AND 

3  MERCED  MAMMOTH  MENACERIES 

Combined  for  th&ir  first  Overland  Trip  from  Ocean  to 
Ocean,  of  Overshadowing,  Overwhelming  Opulence.  Rich 
in  the  Choicest  Novelties  of  Nature  and  World's  Wonders. 

3    AREJKTA.S     3 

All  ablaze  with  Sterling  Sensation  Stars. 

1  Theatre  Stage  renders  it  a  Tented  Temple  of  Thaiia  and 
Thespis. 

1  Broadway  or  Outer  Circle,  a  Pageant  Promenade  of 
Pomp,  therein  inaugurating  each  reign  of  pleasure. 

3  of  the  most  extensive  Confined  Collections  of  Creation's 
Creatures  and  Detained  Demons  of  the  Desert  and 
Jungle,  outvieing  every  known  collection  of  Showmen 
or  Governmental  Zoological  Garden. 

To  IfU  the  tale  would  fill  a  volume.  Other  official  an- 
nouncements will  further  furnish  desirable  details. 

Two  Shows  Dally.     Afternoon  and  Night,  sand  S  p.  m. 

Grand  Midday  Street  Parade,  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember ISlil. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Sontbwcst  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 
Open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  11  P.  M- 


Rcgular  Democratic  .Nominee,  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District, 

FOR   CONGRESS, 

FRANK  J.  SULLIVAN. 


TUE    t  OliniNLII 

REVOLTING  BOOK  CASE 

AND 

REFERENCE    BOOK  HOLDER, 

Made  In  Three  Sizes, 


WITH  BOOK-HOLDER  OPEN. 

No.  1 — Two  shelves,  for  library  use.     Price,  $24. 

No.  2 — Three   shelves,   without    Book-holder   on   top,   for 

office  use.     Price,  $26. 
No.  3 — Fuur  shelves,  without  Book-holder  on  top,  for  office 

use.     Price,  $30. 

7ForsaIeby  A.  L.  BANCROFT  A  CO.. 

Exclusive  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 
GO?  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

THE  STENOGRAPH 

A    snORT-HA>I> 

WKITIXG   MACHINE. 

Rapid,  accurate.  Already 
adopted  by  many  leading 
linns  in  this  city 
and  giving  entire  sails 'ac- 
tion. Can  be  learned  in 
one-third  the  time  the  pen* 
cil  systems  require.  All  its  work  is  uniform  and  mechanic- 
ally exact-  Its  use  is  pleasant  and  does  not  strain  the  eyes, 
hands,  or  body.  Can  be  operated  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in 
the  light.  Used  upon  the  lap  in  a  public  assembly  without 
attracting  notice.  We  claim  in  the  Stenograph  a  system  of 
short-hand  as  rapid  as  any  other,  and  by  far  the  most  easily 
and  quickly  learned.  Price  of  Stenograph,  with  Manual, 
$40.00;  with  instruction,  S50.00,  including  Machine,  hand- 
some Case.  Paper,  and  FULL  COURSE  OF  INSTRUC- 
TION IN  OUR  DAY  OR  EVENING  SCHOOL.  Come 
and  take  free  trial  lessons. 

G.  G.  WICKSOfl  A  CO., 
38  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FALL  STYLES. 


ltCTTERICK  PATTERNS.  Catalogues  mailed 
free.  Stamped  Goods.  Stamping  Patterns.  Embroidery 
Materials.  Send  15c.  for  large,  new  Stamping  Catalogue. 
Address  H.  A.  DEMING,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


WE   LEAD!      OTHERS  FOLLOW!! 


8.C  tfc*  ••  DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


(..  in  imI  Agent, 


•*9  Post  Street. 


TYPE-WRITING  MACHINE, 

The  latest  unmoved  tod  most  rapid  Type- Writing  Machine. 
It  stand.-  at  the  head.  Send  for  circulars,  price  h>t,  and 
book  of  testimonials  to  the  Estate  of  SAMUEL  HILL, 
Pacific  Coast  Agent,  6«  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace 
Hotel,  S.m  rraocuoo,  Cal. 


R5.McDonalrL 

-  —PRESIDENT. 

RSMcDoDaMJi 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


VIRGINIA  TWIST 

Plug  Smoking  1'obaccc 

It  the  Flnwt  an  Etrth, 
I.  L  tUnZOBIl,  111.  ipJV  t J. 


BUM  1ST  ASSORTMENT  OF 

BURR 


PAKLOK 
FOLDING 


BEDS 


cixic^-go    agency: 

WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &    CO. 


!>1  MICHIGAN  AVENUE.  CHICAGO. 
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FANCYJOODS. 

We  are  constantly  adding  to  the  large  variety  of 

FANCY    GOODS 

In  our  elegant 

.a_i&t     ROOM 

Many  novel'ies  suitable  for 
l:i:ll>  VI.  AND  OTHER  PRESENTS, 

TABLE  AND  MANTEL  ORNAMENTS, 
LAMPS,  CUTLERY,  etc.,  etc 


R.  A.  SWAIN  &  GO. 

14,  16,  18  POST  STREET,  S.  F. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST. 


Such  has  been  the  success  attending  our  clubbing  list 
during  the  last  six  months,  that  we  have  decided  to  increase 
it  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  We  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  Harper  &  Brothers,  the  leading  publishing  house 
of  the  United  States,  by  which  we  offer  their  publications 
in  conjunction  with  the  Argonaut  on  very  favorable  terms. 

KM  RPEK'S  MAGAZINE. 

With  the  June  number  was  begun  the  Seventy- Third 
Volume  of  "  Harper's  Magazine."  It  is  the  leading  illus- 
trated magazine  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  best  novels  of 
the  most  famous  novelists — such  as  Thackeray,  Dickens. 
Bulwer,  and  others — have  appeared  in  its  pages,  and  it 
keeps  up  its  old  reputation. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 

"  Harper's  Weekly  "  is  an  illustrated  record  of  and  com- 
mentary upon  the  events  of  the  times.  It  treats  of  every 
topic,  Pulilical,  Historical,  Literary,  and  Scientific,  which  is 
ol  current  interest,  and  gives  the  finest  illustrations  that  can 
be  obtained  from  every  available  source,  original  or  foreign. 

HARPER'S   BAZAR. 

"  Harper's  Bazar  "  (published  weekly)  has  no  equal  as  an 
Illustrated  Family  Journal.  It  comprises  every  subject  of 
interest  to  the  home  circle.  While  it  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  leading  fashion  paper  of  America,  its  liter- 
ary and  artistic  merits  are  of  the  highest  order. 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

"Harper's  Young  People"  is  an  illustrated  weekly  for 
boys  and  girls.  The  range  of  its  contents  includes  serial 
and  short  stories ;  articles  on  various  subjects  of  an  instruc- 
tive character  treated  in  an  entertaining  manner;  articles 
having  a  special  timely  interest ;  short  sketches,  poems,  in- 
door and.  out  door  pastimes  and  sports,  practical  mechanics, 
and  a  variety  of  other  interesting  and  entertaining  matter, 
both  in  letter-press  and  illustrations. 


l'»r  Hale  liy  I  in- 

BIKR   FOLDING  BED   CO., 

COS  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE 

FineTAILORINC. 


J.  S.   HAND  has  just  returned  from   New  York,  where 
he  has  made  a*  ranee  merits  to  l>c  supplied  with  all  the  latest 

NOVKl  i  ■  ci  from  the  MANUFACT- 

URERS.    These  coo*!*  will  be  made  up  30  per  cent,  less 
than  the  unit  quality  of  goods  were  ever  made  in  this  city. 
JET  Call  and  tec  my  good*  and  prices. 


J.  S.  HAND, 


::i  1  KBAIUre  STREET,  EAST  SIOE, 

Four  door,  from  the   Chronicle  office. 

REGISTRATION 

1  in 

GENERAL    ELECTION. 


H^.ZIiI.T01ff 
HEILVEIVIIIE    SC    XiOOTG- 

CHAS.  S.  EATON,  CEN'L  ACENT,  735  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 

nrnnnnr  0  1  nmn  nrniin 

«,'  *r    FACTORY  COR.  CLAY  AND  POLK  STREETS,  Si  F.    *  < 

itOmnLTTLUllllI  I  INIIIU 


PIANOS 


PIANOS 

ALSO 

SOLD  FKOSI 

FACTORY. 


KIMBALL'S  SATIN  STRAIGHT  CUT  CIGARETTES 

People  ol  refined  tastes  who  desire  exceptionally 

fine  Cigarettes  should   use  only  our  Straight 

Cut,  put  up  in  satin  packets  and  boxes  of 

10s,  20s,  50s,  and    100s. 


14  Fli-Ht  Prize  Medals. 


WM.  S.  KIMUALL  .1  CO. 


KNA4C 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  Music  Department,  A.  L.Uaucroft  A  Co, 
114  Dupont  Street,  Sole  Agents. 


GEOIt  IW  &  CO., 

[Eh  ..  1854.] 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
M*  I'lnj   St.,  San  Francisco.      Telephone  So.  35. 
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BOUND    VOLUMES 
-A.  3R.  GrO  Iff  ATT  T. 

VOL!  MES   I    TO  XVIII,   1  \<  LI  SI  VE. 

Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office, 
No.  ai3  Grant  Avenue  (DupoM  Street). 


fflcmtelg  ©jreitfeg  Tenders  CliQcliron§ 

Jfeuj  aru)  Special.  Designs, 


a.  M.  to  5  t\  H.      By  order  uf  it* 

nuHiooen. 
Auguu  i,  1886. 


int.  CHARLES  \\.  in;i'ii r.it. 

DENTIST, 

Phelan'k    Bii  ill  img,    I'arlon  6,  7,  H,  9,  and  10.      iLntranci 
KM  Maikct  Street. 


fei^ed ,  Cn  cacL6!  i  c 
^    ci j2cL  <p  Pain 

O pen  Fire-place  fminm*  a^peciairv 

309,311,313,315*317  Market st. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 

Is  the  best  Republican  paper  published  In  the 
Hulled  States. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD 

Is  the  best  Democratic  paper  published  lu  the 
United  States. 

WIDE   AWAKE 

Is  the   best   young   folks"  magazine   published 
in  the  United  Stales. 

THE  HARPERS  PUBLICATIONS 

Are   the    best   of  the    class    published   in   the 
world. 


Now,  by  special  arrangements  with  the   publishers,  and 

by  concessions  in  price   on   both  sides,  we  are   enabled  to 

make  the  following  offer,  open    to  all  subscribing  direct  to 

this  office  between  July  1st,  18S«i,  and  January  1st, 

1887: 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine,  Tor 

One  Vear,  by  Mail $6-00 

The  Argonaut  and   Harper's  Weekly,  for 

One  Year,  by  Mall $6.80 

The   Argonaut    and    Harper's   Bazar,    Tor 

One  Year,  by  Mall $0.20 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  Peo- 
ple, for  One  Vear,  by  Mail $4.50 

The  Argouaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York 
Tribune  (Republican),  lor  One  Year, 
by  Mall...  *4.<M» 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Meekly  Mew  York 
World  (Democratic),  lor  One  Vear,  by 
Mall *-*.00 

The    Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  anil 

the  Weekly  World.  One  Year,  by  Mull  #5.00 

The    Argonaut     and     Wide-Awake,    One 

Year,  by  Mall SW.00 

Postmasters  and  other  agents  will  understand  that  these 

rates  are  clubbing  rates,  and  for  subscribe rs  only.     We  can 

allow  no  commissions  on  these  rates. 

Specimen  copies  of  any  or   all  of  these  publications  can 

be  secured  by  writing  to   the  Argonaut  office,  213  Grant 

Avenue  (Dupont  Street),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

This  offer  is  not  open  to  rcsldenta  of  San 
Frauclsco.  In  that  city  the  Argonaut  Is  not  de- 
Uvcrcd  by  mall,  but  Is  entirely  In  the  hands  ol 
our  carriers,  with  whom  we  do  not  wish  lo  In- 
terfere. 

JOHN    TAYLOR    &    CO. 

114,  1  h;.  1  as  Pine  St. 

A8SAYEKS'    MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Milt  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
0        TRY  IT  I      # 


jy 


The  Argonaut 


Vol.    XIX.       No.    15. 


San  Francisco,   October  9,    1886. 


Price,   Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday, 
at  No.  2/3  Grant  Avenue  (Dupont  Street),  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  S 4.00  per  year;  six  tuont/ts,  $2.23;  three  months, 
Sf.jo;  payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscription  to  all  foreign  coun- 
tries within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by 
Carriers  at  S-f-Jo  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  iveek.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single 
copies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  atid  Agents  in  tlie  interior  supplied  by  tlie 
San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue  (Dupont 
Street),  to  whom  all  orders  front  the  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers 
wislting  t/teir  addresses  c/utnged  should  give  t/teir  old  as  well  as  new  ad- 
dresses. The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are  Agents  for  tlie 
Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe.  Address  all  communications  to  "  Tlie  Argonaut, 
No.  213  Grant  Avenue  i Dupont  Street),  San  Francisco."  No  traveling  can- 
vassers employed.  A.  P.  STANTON,   Business  Manager. 


ENTERED    AT     THE    SAN     FRANCISCO      POST-OFFICE    AS    SECOND-CLASS    MATTER. 


Frank   M.  Pixley, 


Editor. 
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The  Argonaut  is  in  no  sense  a  party  journal.  It  has  un- 
dertaken a  task  higher  than  party,  broader  and  more  com- 
prehensive than  to  elevate  individuals  to  office.  It  has  a 
circulation  as  wide  as  English-speaking  civilization;  and 
hence,  if  we  gave  as  much  attention  to  the  detail  of  munici- 
pal and  State  politics  as  some  of  our  friends  think  desirable, 
we  would  render  the  Argonaut  unacceptable  to  its  more  dis- 
tant readers.  The  kind  of  men  and  the  kind  of  influences 
operating  in  our  local  government  serve  as  illustrations  in  the 
argument  we  are  endeavoring  to  make  in  demonstration  of 
the  unfortunate  and  demoralized  condition  of  American  poli- 
tics. We  find  that  nearly  all  that  is  bad  in  the  administration 
of  our  government  comes  from  an  alien  class,  which  makes 
of  politics  a  profession  and  devotes  itself  to  the  use  of  un- 
scrupulous means,  thus  succeeding  in  gaining  power  for  the 
purpose  of  abusing  and  misusing  it.  Our  native-born  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  the  better  class  of  foreigners  who  have 
taken  their  permanent  homes  among  us,  are  too  much  occu- 


pied and  too  intent  upon  their  personal  affairs  to  give  the  , 
attention  they  ought  to  the  conduct  of  government.  The 
result  is  that  we  are  coming  gradually,  but  surely,  under  the 
dominion  of  a  class  that  knows  but  little  of  the  true  spirit  of  \ 
republican  institutions,  and  has  an  object  to  attain,  which,  in  i 
our  judgment,  menaces  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  com-  | 
munityin  which  it  is  operating.  Behind  this  active,  pushing 
mass  of  ignorance,  greed,  and  bigdtry,  we  think  we  see  the 
hand  of  organized  ecclesiasticism  which  would  secure  the 
control  of  civil  affairs,  that  upon  its  foundation  might  be 
erected  a  church  that  claims  and — wherever  it  has  power — 
exercises  an  authority  higher  than  the  State.  We  realize  the 
existence  of  a  new  and  dangerous  class  of  crimes — crimes 
that  were  unknown,  that  did  not  exist,  when  the  writer  was  a 
youngerman — crimes  against  the  ballot-box.  In  those 
days  there  were  no  crimes  against  the  ballot-box;  we  had 
never  heard,  till  we  arrived  at  maturer  years,  of  a  false  vote 
placed  in  the  electoral  urn;  never  of  double  voting,  of  stuffing 
ballot-boxes,  of  falsifying  election  returns,  of  falsely  per- 
sonating another.  There  were  no  political  Losses  when  the 
writer  was  a  boy;  no  corrupt  caucusing,  no  bribing  of  elect- 
ors, no  party  frauds.  Politics  was  conducted  honorably  by 
honorable  men.  But  now  party  politics  is  corrupt  from  the 
very  simplest  town-meeting  or  school-district  gathering  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where  a  congressional 
commission  is  arranged  to  secure  the  return  of  canvassing 
boards  to  elect  a  President  of  the  Republic.  Senators  hold 
their  place  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  purchase, 
procurement,  and  fraud.  These  crimes  are  new;  they  came 
into  the  country  as  the  result  of  foreign  immigration ;  they 
were  the  seed  of  foreign  importation ;  they  were  planted  in 
soil  brought  from  foreign  lands,  and  they  have  taken  root 
and  brought  forth  seed  an  hundred  fold.  In  our  great  cities, 
where  the  Poles,  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  and  Italians  settle, 
and  where  the  Papal  Irish  plant  themselves,  such  a  thing  as 
an  honest  election  has  almost  ceased  to  be.  Honorable  men 
seem  to  have  turned  away  from  politics  in  disgust,  and  to 
have  passed  the  whole  business  of  municipal  government 
over  to  the  management  of  alien  adventurers.  These  men 
are,  almost  as  a  universal  rule,  foreigners.  Themselves 
careless  and  indifferent  to  religion,  they  have  only  a  po- 
litical connection  with  the  church,  which  the  church  en- 
courages in  the  hope  of  making  these  political  forces  service- 
able to  it  when  the  struggle  for  which  it  is  preparing  shall 
come  ;  when  the  whisky-mill,  the  saloon,  the  corner-grocery* 
the  municipal  politician,  and  the  alien  adventurer  are  to  be 
marshaled  under  the  banners  of  papacy  against  the  school- 
house,  and  the  ballot-box  is  to  become  the  engine  for  de- 
stroying republican. government  and  democratic  institutions. 
It  is  against  these  crimes  that  we  endeavor  to  -make  head- 
way, but  it  is  like  damming  the  Niagara  with  bullrushes,  and 
we  confess  to  making  but  little  progress ;  from  most  we  meet 
indifference;  from  some,  sneers  at  our  quixotism.  But  what 
most  annoys  and  discourages  us,  is  the  cowardice  that  besets 
us  on  every  side  on  the  part  of  native-born  Americans.  The 
intelligent  foreign-born  citizen  is  a  thousand  times  more  out- 
spoken, more  pronounced  against,  and  more  keenly  alive  to 
the  evils  with  which  we  contend  than  are  "  Americans  "  born 
to  the  manor.  This  evil  is  in  no  city  in  the  American  Union 
more  pronounced  than  this;  in  no  city  in  America  has  the 
alien  class  obtained  more  absolute  and  unquestioned 
political  power.  Our  primary  elections  are  mere  farces; 
delegates  to  conventions,  candidates  for  office,  are  mere  con- 
venient working-tools  for  professional  politicians  who  are  al- 
most to  a  man  Irish  or  Irish-American — "Pope's  Irish." 
The  commercial  class  has  not  the  influence  at  the  polls  of 
the  African  waiters  at  the  Pahce  Hotel,  as  was  illustrated 
when  sixty-two  of  our  leading  business  firms  politely  and  re- 
spectfully petitioned  Wm.  Higgins,  Esq.,  and  Colonel  Gan- 
non to  nominate  one  of  their  number,  and  he  received  nine 
votes.  The  learned  and  pious  clergy  have  not  so  much  in- 
fluence in  all  their  pulpits  as  one  ignorant  Maynooth  priest 
who  will  whisper  his  wishes  from  his  confessional  crib.  The 
combined  taxable  wealth  of  San  Francisco,  represented  by 
its  bankers,  property-owners,  and  business  men,  has  not  the 
power  at  a  primary  election  of  the  While  Shoemakers,  the 
Cooks  and  Waiters,  or  the  Associated  Boot-Blacks.  Labor 
is  represented  by  the  men  who  never  sweat;  and  as  for  the 
press,  it  has  no  influence  at  all,  unless  it  drift  along  in   the 


wake  and  at  the  tail  end  of  the  mob  ;  the  press  can  only 
make  itself  felt  by  out-howling  the  multitude  and  out-clamor- 
ing it.  The  Call,  the  Chronicle,  the  Post,  and  the  Examiner 
have  placarded  dead-walls  and  fences  as  "organs  "  of  the 
working  classes,  and  in  display  type  proclaimed  their  in- 
famous cowardice;  they  have  window-tapped  for  prostitution 
till  they  are  scorned  of  honest  men. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  can  accomplish  much  in  offering  a 
ticket  for  the  support  of  our  readers  upon  election  day;  but 
as  we  have  more  time  and  better  information  than  many, 
and  as  we  do  not  doubt  our  own  honesty  of  purpose,  we  shall 
present  a  State  and  municipal  ticket  chosen  from  available 
nominees,  which  will  comprise — in  our  judgment — the  best 
men  who  are  within  the  reach  of  a  possible  election.  At  the 
head  of  our  political  column  we  have  placed  the  American 
ticket  put  in  nomination  at  Fresno.  It  is  at  least  an  honest 
movement,  and,  so  far  as  we  know  the  candidates,  they  are 
honorable  and  intelligent  men.  Mr.  P.  D.  Wigginton  was 
formerly  a  member  of  Congress  from  California;  he  is  a  law- 
yer by  profession,  practicing  largely  in  the  southern  counties, 
with  an  office  in  San  Francisco;  he  is  an  able  and  highly  re- 
spected professional  man.  He  is  the  American  candidate 
for  Governor.  Substituting  for  the  writer's  name  that  of  the 
Republican  candidate,  R.  H.  Waterman,  of  San  Bernardino, 
as  Lieutenant-Governor,  we  have  taken  no  further  liberty 
with  the  names  proposed  by  the  Fresno  convention.  Mr. 
Waterman's  nomination  will  increase  the  chances  of  defeat- 
ing the  Irish-American  butcher  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
Mr.  Michael  E.  Tarpey,  if  the  Fresno  committee  will  allow 
his  name  to  stand.  The  following  is  the  American  State 
ticket  as  presented  by  the  convention  at  Fresno : 

For  Governor P.  D.  Wigginton,  of  Alameda. 

For  Lieutenant-Governor R.  H.  Waterman,  of  San  Bernardino. 

For  Secretary  of  State C.  N.  Wilson,  of  Los  Angeles. 

For  Controller J.  E.  Denny,  of  Tulare. 

For  Treasurer George  T.  White,  of  San  Bernardino. 

For  Attorney- General Alfred  A.  Daggett,  of  Tulare. 

For  Surveyor-General Theodore  Reichert,  of  San  Francisco. 

For  Sup't  of  Public  Instruction . .  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  of  San  Francisco. 
For  Justices  of  Supreme  Court,  .Jackson  Temple,  of  Sonoma. 

A.  Van  R.  Patterson,  of  San  Joaquin. 

Thos.   V.  McFarland,  of  Sacrarnemo. 
For  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court. . .  .Samuel  True,  of  Butte. 
Members  of  Congress  and  district  officials  are  not  yet  nominated. 

The  foregoing  are  the  nominations  of  the  "American" 
party  as  organized  at  Fresno,  and  it  is  the  beginning  of  what  is 
believed  will  result  in  an  important  political  movement  God 
knows  it  is  time  to  inaugurate  such  a  party,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  electors  scattered  over  this  State  who  will,  in 
our  opinion,  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  give  an 
expression  at  the  ballot-box  of  their  indignation  at  the  au- 
dacity and  boldness  of  the  Irish  conquest  and  invasion.  If 
this  "American"  ticket  ;  snail  receive  a  strong  support 
at  this  time,  the  result  will  be  felt,  and  the  time  in  Cali- 
fornia will  have  gone  by  when  the  Irish  can  control  any  party 
convention.  There  will  never  again  be  presented  so  good  an 
opportunity  to  "  throw  away  a  vote."  It  will  be  "  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters,  to  be  gathered  after  many  days  ,;  ;  "  seed 
sown  upon  fruitful  ground  "  ;  pra>er  to  be  answered. 

Endeavoring  from  the  tangle  of  municipal  politics  to  se- 
cure a  good  ticket  is  indeed  a  difficult  task.  Party  conven- 
tions have  a  strong  hold  upon  the  political  machinery,  and 
there  are  so  many  electors  still  holding  to  the  traditions  of 
politics,  so  many  who  are  selfish  and  mercenary,  so  many 
who  are  careless  and  indifferent,  that  it  becomes  very  diffi- 
cult to  present  a  list  of  candidates  for  office  that  is  altogether 
satisfactory.  In  choosing  the  names  upon  this  ticket  we 
have  not  stopped  to  inquire  as  to  the  nationality  or  religion 
of  the  candidates,  except  where  the  nationality  is  attended 
with  ignorance  and  the  religion  with  bigotry,  and  both  with 
the  recognition  of  an  ecclesiastical  authority  higher  than 
that  due  to  the  government,  the  constitution,  and  the  law. 
We  have  endeavored  to  present  the  names  of  the  best  men 
that  are  available  ;  this  confines  us  mostly  to  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  candidates  and  to  men  who  are  making 
strong  individual  exertions  for  election  as  independent  can- 
didates. There  are  men  who  are  nominally  allied  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church— hickory  Catholics.     But  Miereare 
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no  papists  upon  the  ticket.  There  is  upon  it  the  name  of  no 
citizen  who  subscribes  to  the  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  or  who  recognizes  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  the 
right  to  enjoy  or  exercise  any  civil  authority  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  who  sends  his  children  to  parochial 
schools  because  he  believes  our  free  common  schools  to  be 
godless  and  the  nurseries  of  infidelity  and  crime,  or  who 
goes  to  confess  his  sins  to  any  priest,  or  who  takes  an  active 
or  prominent  part  in  Home  Rule  Irish  agitation  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Sometimes  there  are  two  candidates  for  the  same 
position  so  equally  good  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  choose,  or 
two  so  equally  and  totally  bad  that  we  find  it  hard  to  decide 
which  to  throw  away  first  and  farthest.  All  things  else  be- 
ing equal,  we  choose  the  Republican.  We  may  illustrate  be- 
tween Frank  McCoppin  and  \V.  W.  Morrow  for  Congress. 
Mr.  Morrow  has  been  a  good  member  of  Congress.  He  has 
had  the  experience  of  one  term,  he  is  an  intelligent  and  hon- 
orable man,  he  is  a  Republican,  and  he  somehow  seems  to 
be  entitled  to  go  again.  For  Mr.  McCoppin  we  have  the 
highest  respect.  He  is  highly  intelligent  on  all  public  mat- 
ters. As  Supervisor,  May  }r  of  our  city,  and  State  Senator, 
he  has  performed  his  duties  honorably  and  well.  We  should 
be  delighted  to  see  him  in  Congress,  and  San  Francisco 
would  be  fortunate  if  it  could  secure  in  Mr.  McCoppin  as 
efficient  and  serviceable  an  agent  as  she  has  found  him  to 
be  in  other  positions  in  which  he  has  served  her.  But  as 
Mr.  Morrow  is  a  Republican,  and  as  there  is  but  room  for 
one,  it  is  Mr.  McCoppin's  misfortune  to  be  pitted  against  so 
good  a  citizen  as  we  think  Mr.  Morrow  to  be.  We  find  no 
difficulty  in  choosing  between  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
Mayor,  Mr.  E.  B.  Pond,  and  the  Republican  candidate,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Garrett.  Mr.  Pond  is  the  better  man  and  the  better 
candidate,  in  all  respects.  He  has  a  large  experience  in 
municipal  affairs  that  would  in  itself  outweigh  any  special 
civic  virtues  of  Mr.  Garrett,  if  he  possessed  them — which  we 
think  he  does  not.  Mr.  Pond  is  an  old  merchant, respected, 
competent,  honest,  industrious,  and  will  be  elected.  For 
Sheriff  we  have  placed  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Pearson  upon 
our  ticket.  The  Democratic  nominee,  Mr.  Mann,  is  a  highly 
respectable  citizen,  once  made  a  good  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  is  altogether  a  creditable  and  respectable  nomina- 
tion. Mr.  Pearson,  so  far  as  we  can  inform  ourselves,  is 
especially  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  of  Sheriff,  and  is  enti- 
tled to  receive  the  support  of  all  good  citizens.  We  mention 
the  name  of  John  Lord  Love  as  especially  entitled  to  the 
vote  of  every  property-owner  and  tax-payer  for  the  position 
of  City  and  County  Attorney.  He  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best 
Attorney  the  city  has  had  since  1S52,  when  we  filled  the  po- 
sition ourselves.  For  judges  we  have  taken  especial  pains 
to  inform  ourselves  as  to  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of 
the  gentlemen  in  candidacy.  Mr.  F.  W.  Van  Reynegom,  for 
the  short  term  of  the  Superior  Court,  possesses  the  neces- 
sary legal  learning,  the  mental  temperament,  industry,  and 
integrity  that  will  make  him  a  serviceable  judge.  Messrs. 
T.  K.  Wilson,  J.  F.  Finn,  Hale  Rix,  and  Wm.  T.  Wallace  are 
well  known  from  their  past  honorable  service  upon  the 
bench.  For  Legislators,  Supervisors,  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
and  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  we  have  given  to 
each  and  every  name  an  especial  inquiry ;  we  have  done  the 
best  we  could,  asked  information  of  those  who  knew  better 
than  we,  and  are  still  open  to  any  statements  that  will  throw 
light  upon  the  qualities  and  character  of  gentlemen  seeking 
office.  Whether  we  shall  attempt  to  work  this  ticket  at  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  voting  precincts  of  this  city  and 
county  depends.  It  is  a  question  of  expending  about  $2,- 
500  for  printing  tickets,  distributing  them  before  the  day  of 
election,  and  having  tables  at  the  polls  where  the  ballots  may- 
be had.  If  we  shall  not  find  it  convenient  to  do  this,  as 
most  of  our  readers  can  write,  we  commend  them  to  con- 
sider that  the  duty  of  citizenship  devolves  upon  them  the 
obligation  of  depositing  a  ballot  intelligently  and  carefully 
prepared.     It  is  the  least  they  can  do. 

Till.  AltGON  I  1,  KET   FOR   THE  ClTV   AND    COUNTY 

.  Francisco, 

For  Major  E.  B.  Pond. 

PorAuditoi  David  Stem. 

H.  H.  Pearson. 

'-Mor John  I).  I  >aly 

etor Luman  Wadham. 

.(  hnsti.in  Kc-is. 

..A.  T.  Spotls. 

lerk W.  J.  kuddick. 

.- . .  .  1 

unty  Attorney John  Lord 

For  Publii    tdminbtntor. .  James  C.  Pcnnie. 

For  Superintendent  of  Streets    Thomas  Ashworth. 

01  Schools 

i..!y  Surveyor.  Hani   .11  Smith. 

In.  lames  W.  Keeney. 

For  Su[<CTior  Judge-  .  .    .  p.  W.  Van  Keyncgorii 

U»8  Term T.  K.  Wilson. 

i  inn. 

i"i       Hale  Rix, 

'■  ""     William  T.  V 

For  Justice  of  the  Peace II.  I. 

Alval 

Elhclbcrt  Hurke. 

For  Justice  and  Police  Jud(;.  I„hn  S.  EnoT 

Hornblowcr. 
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F'or  Senator— Twenty-fourth  District 

Twenty-fifth  District 

Twenty-sixth  District - 

Twenty-seventh  District Willard  B.  Farwelt. 

Twenty-eighth  District : 

For  Assemblyman — Twenty-ninth  District. 

Thirtieth  District James  B.  Brown. 

Thirty-first  District. .  .Joseph  Burnett. 

Thirty  second  District. 

Thirty-third  District.  .Charles  Wilmot. 

Thirty-fourth  District. 

Thirty-fifth  District. . .  David  Beal. 

Thirty-sixlh  District. . 

Thirty-seventh  Dist.J.  C.  Palmer. 
Thirty-eighth  District. E.  B.  Griffith. 

Thirty-ninth  District.. — 

Fortieth  District 

Forty-first  District A.  O.  Colton. 

Irorty-second  District. 

Forty-third  District..  J.  B.  Truman. 
Forty-fourth  District. .F.  M.  LovelL 
Forty-filth  District... William  A.  Brown. 
Forty-sixth  District. .  .Z.  T.  Whitten. 

Fortv-seventh  District. 

Forty-eighth  District. . 

lor  Supervisor — First  Ward 

Second  Ward T.  T.  L.  Smilev. 

Third  Ward Dr.  J.  Kunkler. 

Fourth  Ward 

Fifth  Ward Willoughby  Cole. 

Sixth  Ward D.  D.  Shatluck. 

Seventh  Ward 

Eighth  Ward 

Ninth  Ward Albert  Heyer. 

Tenth  Ward 

Eleventh  Ward 

Twelfth  Ward S.  S.  Morton, 

The  foregoing  tickets  are  incomplete;  the  Democratic 
party  and  several  of  the  independent  organizations  have  not 
yet  finished  their  labors.  We  reserve  to  ourselves  the  priv- 
ilege of  making  any  changes  that  we  may  deem  desirable. 
No  candidate  has  been  consulted,  and  the  friend  of  no  can- 
didate has  asked  us  to  give  his  name  a  place  upon  our  ticket. 
No  candidate  has  been,  or  will  be,  asked  to  contribute  money, 
and  whether  this  ticket  be  successful  at  the  polls  or  not,  it  is 
cleanly  and  honorably  put  forth  in  the  honest  belief  that  it  is 
the  best  of  all  the  tickets  presented. 


The  following  is  an  addition  to  the  American  State  ticket, 
sent  us  by  the  American  State  Central  Committee  after  our 
first  forms  had  gone  to  press: 

F'or  Railroad  Commissioners — 

First  District Henry  Wilson,  of  Tehama. 

Second  District W.  W.  Lyman,  of  Napa. 

Third  District James  W.  Rea,  of  Santa  Clara. 

For  Congress — 

First  District Charles  A.  Garter,  of  Tehama. 

Second  District H.  McPike,  of  Alameda. 

Third  District W.  W.  Smith,  of  Solano. 

Fourth  District W.  W.  Morrow,  of  San  Francisco. 

Fifth  District Charles  N.  Felton,  of  San  Mateo. 

Sixth  District William  Vandever,  of  Ventura. 

For  State  Board  of  Equalization — 

First  District J.  S.  Reynolds,  of  San  Francisco. 

Second  District C.  H.  Randall,  of  Tuolumne. 

Third  District Thomas  Bair,  of  Humboldt. 

Fourth  District M.  D.  Hamilton,  of  San  Diego. 

State  Central  Committee. 

F.  G.  Berry,  Fresno.  F.  M.  Pixley,  San  Francisco. 
W.  L.  Dickenson,  San  Francisco.    J.  P.  H.  Wentworth,  San  Franco. 

Dr.  S.  Hannah,  .Los  Angeles.  E.  M.  Freeman,  Alameda. 

George  M.  McLane.  Napa.  Wm.  Irelan  Sr. ,  San  Francisco. 

J.  R.  White,  Fresno.  Robert  Ash,  San  Francisco 

E.  B.  Churchill,  Santa  Clara.  J.  F.  Chapman,  Alameda. 

N.  M.  Orr,  San  Joaquin.  C.  W.  Weston,  San  Francisco. 

W.  J.  Hunt,  Sonoma  County.  O.  B.  Culver,  San  Francisco. 

P.  E.  Piatt,  Sacramento.  P.  Veasey,  San  Francisco. 

James  McNeal,  Sacramento.  W.  B.  Collier,  San  Francisco. 

Frank  Taylor,  San  Francisco.  J.  B.  Whitney,  San  Francisco. 

J.  M.  Bassett,  Alameda.  James  Durham,  Amador. 
Jubal  Clark,  San  Francisco. 


The  treatment  which  the  Republican  nominee  for  Gov- 
ernor is  now  receiving  from  the  Democratic  press  is  more 
scandalous  and  disgraceful  than  we  remember  ever  before  to 
have  been  extended  to  any  candidate  for  office  in  California. 
The  people  are  entitled  to  know — and  they  have  the  right  to 
be  informed  through  the  press — whether  the  man  who  pre- 
sents himself  in  the  public  forum,  clad  in  white,  a  candidate 
for  office,  is  pure  in  his  private  life  and  honorable  in  his  re- 
lations to  the  public;  whether  he  is  dignified  in  his  deport- 
ment ;  whether  he  is  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office  to  which  he  aspires,  and  what  are  his  opinions  upon 
all  questions  of  a  public  character.  This  is  the  scrutiny  to 
which  the  ambitious  man,  asking  advancement  and  honors 
from  the  public,  voluntarily  subjects  himself.  This  Mr.  John 
F.  Swift  has  done,  and  no  man  has  ever  lived  in  California 
who  had  a  better  right  than  he  to  think  that  he  could  endure 
such  a  test,  for  no  man  filling  so  prominent  a  position  as  he 
has  been  more  pure  in  his  private  and  social  life,  more  hon- 
orable in  all  his  relations  to  the  public,  more  scrupulously 
honest  in  all  transactions  with  his  fellow-men.  There  are 
very  few  men,  if  any,  in  California  who  are  better  equipped 
intellectually  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office 
to  which  he  aspires.  No  man  in  our  country  ever  obtained 
a  nomination  more  honorably  than  he  has  done.  And  yet, 
after  all  these  thirty  years  of  residence  in  San  Francisco,  re- 
peatedly occupying  places  of  public  trust,  offices  demanding 
integrity  and  the  highest  qualifications  of  learning  and 
statesmanship— with  his  honesty,  his  honor,  and  his  ability 
absolutely  unquestioned— he  has  now  become  the  target  for 
the  vilest  and  most  unscrupulous  assaults  from  the  Demo- 
cratic press,  especially  the  Examiner  and  the  Alta  California. 
The  false  and  libelous  charges  made  by  the  unprincipled 
editors  of  these  dishonorable  party  journals  are  intended  as 
texts  for  the  campaign  ;  every  unscrupulous  hireling  is  ex- 
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pected  to  take  them  up  and  disseminate  them  where  refut 
tion  and  denial  can  not  reach.  Mr.  Swift,  having  entert 
into  a  written  contract  for  professional  service  with  the  ra  I 
nicipal  government  of  San  Francisco,  and  having  earned  at 
received  the  amount  due  him,  is  charged  with  robbing  tl  1 
city  treasury.  He  purchased,  nearly  thirty  years  ago  (tl 
title  being  in  the  Bank  of  California),  from  Mr.  W'illia 
Thompson — a  respectable  citizen  of  San  Francisco,  now  r 
siding  in  New  York,  and  a  member  of  the  Union  Leagr 
Club  of  that  city  —  the  house  and  lot  where  he  now  r 
sides,  on  Valencia  Street,  and  to  a  few  feet  of  which  the 
was  a  question  of  title — viz.,  whether  an  alley  could  be 
jected  through  it — a  pure  question  of  law,  which  the  co 
have  years  ago  decided.  Now  Mr.  Swift  is  charged 
stealing  the  residence  occupied  by  him.  And  now  ci 
the  Alta  with  the  accusation  of  robbing  his  father's 
and  pleading  the  statute  of  limitation  in  bar  of  paying  moi 
unjustly  withheld — an  accusation  absolutely  groundless 
untrue,  and  with  not  even  a  shadow  of  foundation 
vicious  journalist  and  the  unprincipled  partisan  know 
force  of  accusation,  and  the  effect  of  slanders  that  can  nc 
refuted  or  disproved  in  the  brief  time  afforded  betv 
their  making  and  the  day  of  election,  when  their  infart 
work  is  accomplished.  Such  journalism  as  this  is  shamd 
and  indefensible  ;  it  is  never  done  by  honorable  men  or  ge 
tlemen  ;  it  is  the  work  of  slanderers  and  cowards  ;  it  is  stu 
work  as  this  which  brings  the  party  press  into  deserved  co 
tempt.  The  Alta  is  owned  by  a  syndicate  of  gentlemet 
the  Examiner,  by  George  Hearst.  Why  not  unroof  the 
gentlemen's  homes,  expose  the  inner  lives  of  themselves  ai 
their  families,  drag  the  skeletons  from  their  hearthstoni 
bring  the  spectres  from  their  closets,  and  let  Mephistophel 
proclaim  to  a  gaping  world  his  interpretation  of  wb. 
he  thinks  he  sees,  and  expose  the  secrets  of  men's  hean 
and  lives,  and  homes,  and  motives  as  they  only  pi 
sent  themselves  to  this  spying  Asmodeus  of  domestic  sla 
ders?  It  is  only  the  debauched  and  desperate  Democrat 
press  that  does  this  kind  of  nasty  business.  The  Republic! 
journal  can  not  live  and  prosper  at  such  work.  Such  a 
tacks  as  these  disgust  honorable  and  intelligent  men,  at 
as  the  Republican  candidate  is  not  looking  for  votes  doa 
in  the  slums  and  gutters  of  party  drainage,  we  presun 
they  will  not  disturb  him  half  as  much  as  they  do  the  write 
who  happens  to  know  how  false  and  infamous  they  are. 
~ 


In  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  "  Passio. 
ist  monastery  of  St.  Paul."  The  Passionists  are  destint 
chiefly  for  missionaries.  Their  monks  take  the  vows — celib 
cy,  obedience,  poverty,  not  chastity.  At  St.  Paul's  the  brethn 
arise  at  half-past  one  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  assemble  in  the  chc 
to  sing  Latin  canticles  known  as  matins.  These  are  chant* 
in  a  low,  monotonous  tone,  dismal  as  the  wail  of  the  lost,  at 
last  one  and  a  quarter  hours.  After  fifteen  minutes'  sile 
meditation  on  some  pious  subject,  they  again  retire  and  me 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  chapel.  Two  masses  are  read  and  ft 
ther  meditations  are  indulged  in,  requiring  altogether 
and  a  half  hours.  The  cells  are  now  put  in  order,  then  bre; 
fast  is  announced.  Twelve  minutes  are  allowed  for  this  mi 
which  is  eaten  standing,  and  consists  of  dry  bread  and 
cup  of  coffee.  From  a  quarter-past  eight  to  nine  o'clock  tl 
novices  engage  in  spiritual  reading  in  their  cells.  Durii 
the  next  three-quarters  of  an  hour  they  perform  the  nea 
sary  household  work ;  then  examination  of  conscience  ot 
quarter  hour.  At  ten  o'clock  study  and  recitation,  one  ho! 
At  eleven  o'clock  all  gather  in  the  choir  and  devote  one  bat 
to  Latin  prayers.  During  the  half-hour  allowed  for  dinner 
spiritual  book  is  read  aloud.  At  half-past  twelve  o'clock  re 
reation  and  rest  in  cells,  two  hours.  At  half-past  two  o'cloi 
vespers  in  choir,  one-half  hour.  The  windows  are  now  dari 
ened  and  all  sit  in  silent  meditation,  one  hour.  Now  tl 
rosary  is  said.  This  consists  of  the  creed,  six  repetitions 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  fifty-three  Hail  Marys,  and  as  many  pioi 
ejaculations.  At  a  quarter-past  four  o'clock  spiritual  readir 
in  cells,  one-half  hour;  then  one  hour's  study.  At  forty-fit 
minutes  past  five  o'clock  each  goes  to  arrange  his  cell ; 
six  o'clock  chanting  in  choir,  one-half  hour.  From  sevt 
o'clock  until  forty-five  minutes  past  eight  supper  and  recre. 
tion.  The  day's  performances  close  with  another  rosaf 
On  Sunday  the  studies  are  omitted,  and  on  that  day  and  c 
Thursday  the  time  after  vespers  is  given  to  recreation.  Tb 
is  the  kind  of  mental  drill  and  moral  discipline;  this  tl 
exercise  and  moral  training  which  the  Church  of  Rorx 
provides  its  priests  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  tear. 
boys  and  girls  to  become  useful,  practical  citizens  ;  this  fi 
spiritual  equipment  for  missionaries  to  go  abroad  through 
out  the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  this  the  foul 
dation  of  a  citizenship  upon  which  the  splendid  structure  < 
a  republican  commonwealth  is  to  rest.  Within  the  dark  an 
dismal  walls  of  a  dreary  monkery  are  gathered  together 
curious  lot  of  mental  and  moral  cranks  who  are  a  reproac 
to  common  sense,  and  a  protest  against  decent  Chrisli* 
civilization,  living  by  mendicancy  and  without  labor,  engage 
in  the  selfish  and  unprofitable  occupation  of  endeavoring  ' 
save  their  worthless  souls  by  ineffective  prayer.  One  hoi 
for  study — and  what  do  these  monks  study  ?  What  can  the 
study  ?     The  absurd  legends  and  preposterous  miracles  tol 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


of  some  ragged,  filthy,  lousy,  lazy,  snuff- taking,  praying,  beg- 
ging monk  who  has  been  canonized  and  converted  into  a 
saint  because  he  was  ragged,  dirty,  lousy,  and  lazy,  and  be- 
cause he  took  snuff  and  prayed  and  begged  ?  And  what 
has  the  monaster)'  produced  in  all  the  ages  of  its  existence  ? 
How  many  men  of  science,  learning,  or  literature  ?  And  if 
an  occasional  "  religious  "  has  dared  to  think  for  himself,  it 
has  been  in  the  terror  and  fear  of  persecution.  What  has 
the  monastery  done  for  the  world  ?  Has  it  made  it  better  or 
wiser?  It  has  not  advanced  but  retarded  civilization. 
Wherever  it  has  been  encouraged  or  fostered  by  the  govern- 
ment of  a  State,  it  has  hindered  progress;  wherever  it  has 
been  endured  and  suffered  by  a  people,  it  has  maimed, 
crushed,  robbed,  and  finally  enslaved  them.  And  yet  in  this 
age,  in  this  American  land,  in  this  free  republic,  monks  and 
monasteries  must  be  tolerated.  They  are  tolerated,  and  in 
ever)'  State  and  in  many  of  the  great  cities  we  see,  as  in 
San  Francisco,  thick  walls  enclosing  gloomy  cloisters,  where 
foreign  men  in  strange  garb  employ  themselves  in  prayers, 
and  masses,  and  teaching  school.  These  men  are  necessarily 
unlearned  and  unpractical ;  they  are  pious  in  their  way,  but 
they  are  the  last  people  on  earth  who  ought  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  youth.  A  generation  of  American 
boys  educated  by  any  of  the  order  of  monks,  Christian  Broth- 
ers or  Jesuit  Fathers,  would  be  a  dangerous  strain  upon  re- 
publican institutions.  One  generation  thus  educated  would 
imperil  our  free  government.  •  The  foundations  of  this  com- 
monwealth and  the  strength  of  its  constitutional  government 
are  based  upon  our  free  public  schools,  and  every  Romanist 
in  the  land  is,  if  not  their  avowed  and  open  enemy,  at  least 
their  secret  and  determined  foe. 


Judge  Jeremiah  Sullivan  has  rounded  up  his  connection 
with  the  Sarah  Althea  Hill-Sharon  case  by  denying  the  mo- 
tion for  a  new  trial.  This  case  and  judgment  have  done 
more  to  outrage  all  healthy  principles  of  law,  and  to  violate 
the  moral  tone  of  society,  than  any  other  trial  ever  had  or  de- 
cision ever  rendered  in  California.  This  decision  gave  such 
notoriety  to  the  judge  who  rendered  it  as  to  secure  his  nomi- 
nation by  the  Democratic  party  to  the  Supreme  Bench.  For 
the  first  time  in  this  State  a  candidate  for  judicial  position 
opened  "  headquarters  "  at  a  hotel  and  solicited  votes  over 
the  refreshments  he  distributed.  It  is  the  first  time  a  politi- 
cal Jesuit  has,  by  the  arts  of  Jesuitry  and  the  aid  of  a  church, 
been  pushed  for  judicial  honors.  If  a  religious  organization 
can  be  allowed  to  engage  in  such  direct  and  open  political 
work  as  has  been  done  for  Judge  Sullivan,  it  is  not  improper 
for  all  societies,  organizations,  and  individuals  who  do  not 
favor  such  proceedings  to  make  an  united  effort  for  his  de- 
feat. An  effort  to  defeat  a  judge  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
is  one  proposition,  and  may  be  open  to  serious  objection,  but 
the  effort  to  defeat  a  candidate  for  judicial  position  because 
he  is  the  tool  of  priests  and  the  servant  of  a  church,  because 
he  finds  authority  in  an  ecclesiastical  organization  higher 
than  the  law  he  is  sworn  to  administer,  and  dogmas  of  re- 
ligious faith  more  binding  than  the  principles  of  law  he  is 
called  upon  to  interpret  and  enforce,  is  quite  another  propo- 
sition. There  is  food  in  this  case  for  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  all  men  who  desire  to  keep  our  judiciary  pure  and  free 
from  all  entangling  alliances  with  a  church  that  is  ambitious 
for  power  and  unscrupulous  in  the  exercise  of  it.  The  in- 
dependence of  the  State  from  the  control  and  influence  of 
the  church — any  church — is  one  of  the  foundation-stones 
upon  which  our  republican  government  is  builded. 


themselves  with  a  political  movement  whose  sole  inspiration 
is  patriotism  ?  Will  not  the  old  political  fossils,  the  old  party 
Silurians,  the  men  who  never  scratched  a  ticket,  who  never 
bolted  their  party,  who  have  always  voted  "  straight,"  and 
"  early,"  and  "  often,"  won't  they  vote  the  American  ticket' 
just  once,  in  order  to  leave  a  heritage  to  their  children  and 
have  at  least  one  reason  to  offer  Saint  Peter,  at  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  for  admission  to  the  harps  and  halos  of  the  golden 
pavement  ? 

The  Chronicle  of  Thursday  reviews  the  letter  of  Hon.  John 
F.  Swift  to  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut,  by  quoting  largely 
from  it,  and  defending  its  author  for  entertaining  the  liberal 
and  generous  views  so  emphatically  expressed  by  him.  If 
the  political  party  friends  of  the  Republican  candidate  think 
it  for  his  interest  or  that  of  his  party  to  re-open  this  contro- 
versy and  renew  the  discussion  which  we  had  supposed,  and 
for  Mr.  Swift's  sake  had  hoped,  was  closed,  we  shall  not 
shrink  from  the  challenge  or  endeavor  to  avoid  tt.e  contest. 
An  intimation  from  Mr.  Swift  will  find  us  armed  and  ready. 
To  the  superserviceable  and  indiscreet  party  organ  which 
has  been  rash  enough  to  endeavor  to  keep  this  controversy 
alive  by  garbled  and  disingenuous  suppressions,  we  respect- 
fully commend  the  printing  and  defense  of  this  further  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Swift's  open  letter :  "  I  believe  that  the  policy 
"  adopted  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  of  extending  the 
"  right  of  citizenship  to  ALL  Europeans  in  order  to  encourage 
"  their  coming  hither,  was  a  wise  policy,  and  I  would  not 
"  change  it  if  I  had  the  power" 

To  the  Americans  who  distribute  the  mail  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  the  clerks  in  the  San  Francisco  Custom-house, 
Branch  Mint,  United  States  Treasury,  Surveyor-General's 
office,  Post-office,  and  in  all  the  millitary  departments  :  Look 
about  you  and  observe  the  number  of  foreign-born  who  are 
holding  positions,  the  aliens  whom  you  had  to  compete  with 
for  place  and  who  are  now  trying  to  shoulder  you  out.  To 
the  Americans  who  find  employment  in  municipal  offices  : 
Note  the  number  of  Irish  and  other  foreigners  at  desks  be- 
side you,  and  ask  yourselves  the  question  whether  Americans 
are  having  fair  play  and  just  consideration  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  offices  ;  and  register  your  answer  to  these  interroga- 
tions by  voting  the  American  ticket.  If  you  can't  vote  the 
Fresno  State  ticket  and  the  Argonaut  local  ticket,  scratch. 
Scratch  every  mother's  son  of  the  political  adventurers. 
Go  through  the  ticket  you  vote  with  a  fine-tooth  pencil,  and 
comb  out  the  vermin.     Give  your  countrymen  a  chance. 

If  all  the  old  Know-Nothings  would  recall  their  action 
when  J.  Neely  Johnson  was  elected  Governor  of  California, 
David  S.  Terry  Judge,  William  T.  Wallace  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and  when  the  little  Yankee  from  Cape  Cod,  Webb,  was 
chosen  Mayor  of  San  Francisco ;  if  they  would  remember 
their  oaths,  and  grips,  and  secret  signs,  and  blank-paper  no- 
tices of  meetings  called,  and  how  on  election  day  the  paper 
ballots,  dropping  silently  into  the  ballot-box,  overwhelmed 
both  the  other  parties — if  they  would  do  the  same  thing  again 
we  could  elect  Mr.  Wigginton  Governor  of  California  and 
his  entire  American  ticket.  There  was  not  in  those  Know- 
Nothing  days  one-hundredth  part  the  occasion  that  exists  to- 
day to  cleanse  our  political  pool  of  its  foreign  filth.  Why  not, 
then,  raise  the  old  cry,  that  "Americans  should  rule  Amer- 
ica," and  "  put  none  but  Americans  on  guard "  during  this 
darkest  political  night  that  has  yet  come  over  our  State  ? 


eating  alms  from  the  poor  working  Irish  women, 
would  have  worried  through  an  entire  column  to  g! 
an  audience,  and  would  have  printed  the  adverti: 
nothing.     This  illustrates  the  independence  of  the  press. 


Good,  old,  square-toed,  native-born  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans ;  men  out  of  employment,  who  have  seen  better 
days,  and  are  now  treading  on  thin  ice ;  men  who  have  fam- 
ilies to  support  and  need  employment,  who  are  entitled  to  a 
share  of  official  positions  now  monopolized  by  young  men 
and  boys  without  families,  saloon  loafers,  and  idlers,  who, 
if  they  do  not  obtain  deputyships,  will  not  work  —  give 
a  vote  for  the  American  ticket,  and  perhaps  the  time  may 
come  when  you  will  find  something  to  do  without  being  com- 
pelled to  divide  your  earnings  with  party  bosses.  Give  one 
vote  for  yourselves  and  your  families — one  vote  for  your 
country  and  your  countrymen. 

The  people  of  this  State  are  destined  to  a  large  surprise 
when,  upon  the  coming  in  of  election  returns,  they  shall  see 
the  large  vote  cast  for  the  "  American  "  State  ticket  nomi- 
nated at  Fresno,  with  the  name  of  P.  D.  Wigginton  at  its 
head  for  Governor.  This  American  feeling  is  a  deep  and 
determined  sentiment,  and  is  growing  in  enthusiasm.  It  is 
as  broad  as  the  American  continent.  It  is  the  protest  of 
patriotic  native  and  adopted  citizens  against  a  foreign  eccle- 
siastical conspiracy  that  is  the  growth  of  an  intrigue  that  has 
for  its  subject  the  destruction  of  our  free-school  system  and 
the  overthrow  of  Republican  institutions. 


It  is  said  that  Neilson,  a  German,  and  candidate  for  a 
third  term  as  County  Clerk  of  Napa  County,  confessed  that 
he  had  only  been  in  the  country  three  years  before  he  held 
office.  If  this  is  true,  he  is  one  of  those  foreigners  who  were 
imported  to  supply  a  demand,  there  not  being  sufficient 
native  talent  in  Napa  County  to  fill  its  offices.  He  will 
probably  serve  to  "catch"  the  German  vote.  If  this  im- 
ported Dutchman  should  venture  to  go  back  to  his  native 
land,  he  would  doubtless  be  conscripted  to  serve  in  the  Ger- 
man army,  and  it  would  serve  him  right.  There  ought  to 
be  an  extradition  treaty  between  every  foreign  nation  and 
America,  whereby  men  who  fraudulently  become  citizens, 
and  by  false  oaths  are  naturalized,  could  be  returned  to  their 
native  land  and  compelled  to  perform  their  military  duties.  We 
should  like  to  see  an  American  go  to  Germany  and  en- 
deavor to  push  himself  into  the  administration  of  an  impor- 
tant public  trust.  He  would  be  incontinently  kicked  out  of 
continental  Europe.  When  our  American  party  gets  into 
operation  we  will  supply  Napa  County  with  a  native-born 
County  Clerk. 

There  is  in  this  State  a  large  secret  organization  known  as 
"Patriotic  Sons  of  America";  they  number  many  thousands 
of  our  best  and  most  patriotic  citizens.  Will  they  not  make 
their  influence  felt  in  this  campaign  by  giving  expression  to 
their  political  opinions  and  cast  their  votes  for  an  American 
ticket?  There  is  in  this  State  an  organization  known  as 
"  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West " — boys  born  upon  the  soil, 
charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  future,  destined  to 
inherit  all  that  we  shall  have  to  leave.  Will  not  these  young 
men  embrace  this  opportunity,  and  all  the  young  men  now 
coming  of  age  and  casting  their  first  vote,  will  they  not  identify 


It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  organ- 
ization of  the  American  party  throughout  the  State.  If  every 
man  who  feels  the  necessity  of  an  American  party  will  see  his 
neighbors,  and  have  an  understanding  among  them,  and 
an  enrollment  of  their  names,  with  postoffice  address,  we  will 
send  them  all  the  documents  we  have,  and  also  send  them 
tickets  to  vote  on  election  day.  If  they  can  afford  to  pay  for 
documents,  or  contribute  to  the  cause,  ever)'  dollar  is  accept- 
able and  will  be  honestly  expended  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Money  can  be  sent  to  Fulton  Berry,  Fresno;  he  is 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Farmers  and  working-men  in  the  country ;  you  who  are 
run  by  a  gang  of  office-seekers  around  your  court-houses ; 
you  who  never  attend  conventions,  because  you  are  set  aside 
by  politicians ;  who,  if  you  get  into  a  convention,  are  played 
by  village  and  pot-house  loafers  out  of  any  voice  in  the  man- 
agement of  your  local  affairs,  vote  for  the  American  ticket, 
headed  by  P.  D.  Wigginton  for  Governor — a  ticket  nomi- 
nated at  Fresno  by  the  delegates  of  eight  counties,  and  in 
which  there  was  no  professional  office-seeker  to  put  up  a  job 
on  the  country. 

American  workingmen  and  mechanics,  give  your  votes, 
just  once,  to  help  inaugurate  a  party  which  will,  if  it  attains  the 
power,  oppose  the  importation  from  Europe  of  any  more 
paupers  and  underpaid  workers  to  come  in  competition  with 
you  for  labor,  and  which  will  repeal  all  naturalization  laws  and 
prevent  ignorant  foreigners  from  obtaining  the  privilege  of 
massing  together  to  outvote  you  at  the  polls.  Let  them,  at 
least,  remain  in  the  country  as  long  as  you  did — viz.,  twenty- 
one  years — before  they  can  hold  office. 


The  American  party  has  no  other  organ  than  the  Argo- 
naut. It  needs  no  other.  And  we  will  be  very  much 
obliged  if  from  every  district,  township,  county,  and  voting 
precinct  some  one  will  write  us  whether  there  is  anAmerican 
party  in  his  neighborhood.  Two  respectable,  well-meaning 
persons  who  intend  to  vote  the  Fresno  American  ticket  com- 
pose a  "  party."  Every  "  American  "  can  write  his  ticket, 
and  thus  defy  the  printing-press.  Every  American  can 
think,  and  therefore  requires  no  editor  to  think  for  him. 
Every  man  who  ought  to  vote  can  vote  his  own  way  without 
the  advice  of  a  party  boss.  Send  us  the  names  of  all  per- 
sons who  are  with  this  minority  party  in  its  endeavor 
to  organize,  and  give  us  hints  as  to  what  we  shall  do  to  start 
the  boom.  Send  in  names  for  documents.  The  party  has 
an  organization  in  San  Francisco  hard  at  work,  an  executive 
committee  of  twenty-five  persons.  All  communications  we 
will  read  and  forward  to  the  committee. 

P.  D.  Wigginton,  the  American  candidate  for  Governor, 
sent  the  announcement  of  a  speech,  to  be  delivered  by  him 
at  Oakland,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  October  nth,  at  the 
Masonic  Hall,  to  the  Oakland  Tribune,  and  paid  for  it  in  ad- 
vance. Upon  the  issue  of  that  journal,  after  diligent  and 
careful  search,  he  found  it  in  the  quack  medicine  column — 
first  St.  Jacob's  Oil,  then  Tutt's  pills,  then  Damiana  Bitters, 
a  patent  agency,  and  then,  in  modest  type,  Mr.  Wigginton's 
advertisement.  The  Oakland  Tribune  is  managed  by  Mr. 
Dargie,  and  this  illustrates  the  kind  of  treatment  which  an 
American  candidate  for  office  is  likely  to  receive.  Now,  if 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  or  Michael  Davitt,  or  any  other  of  the 
Home  Rule   Irish,  had  come  around  with  the  hat,  suppli- 


In  the  city  of  San  Francisco  there  is  an  organization  of 
American  mechanics,  formed  for  charitable  purposes,  num- 
bering one  hundred  and  seventy  persons.  The  members  of 
this  body  never  strike,  never  confederate  with  other  trade 
guilds,  never  boycott  their  neighbors,  never  attend  Home 
Rule  Irish  meetings,  and  never  sell  their  votes.  They  have 
resolved  unanimously  to  vote  the  American  ticket. 

The  Hon.  P.  D.  Wigginton,  candidate  of  the  American 
party  for  Governor,  will  address  the  people  of  Stockton,  on 
Saturday  evening,  October  9th.  He  will  speak  at  Oakland* 
Monday  evening,  October  1  ith  ;  at  Merced,  Thursday  even- 
ing, October  14th  ;  and  at  Visalia.  in  Tulare  County,  Satur- 
day evening,  October  16th. 

There  are  not  so  many  candidates  of  Democratic  proclivi- 
ties on  the  American  ticket  as  there  would  be  if  the  old  Dem- 
ocrat was  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  be  found  associating  with 
native-born  and  first-class  naturalized  citizens. 

In  the  county  of  Fresno  Mr.  Wigginton  will  receive  more 
votes  for  Governor  than  the  combined  ballots  cast  for  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  tickets.  The  Americans  will 
elect  a  Senator  in  that  county. 


We  would  call  the  laboring  man's  attention  to  the  plank  in 
the  American  platform  which  proposes  to  protect  him  from 
competition  with   the  cheap  laborer   of  Europe  as  well  as 

Asia. 

• 

The  Americans  of  Tulare  County  promise  Wigginton  the 
largest  audience  of  the  season  when  he  speaks  in  Visalia  on 
the  1 6th  instant,  and  they  will  fulfill  their  promise. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


THE    BLACK    PEARL. 

By  Victorien  Sardou. 


Balthazar  and  Cornelius  grew  pale  at  the  thought.  Chris- 
tiane,  so  good,  so  sweet— their  Christiane— a  thief!  Baltha- 
zar dropped  upon  a  chair  like  a  drunken  man,  while  Cornelius 
felt  his  heart  were  shriveling  up  within  him  as  if  he  were 
about  to  die.  .         . 

"Where  is  she,  this  Christiane?"  said  Tncamp,  at  last, 
arousing  the  friends  from  their  stupor.  "  Let  us  go  to  her 
room  at  once."  .  . 

"  Her  room,"  said  Balthazar,  trying  to  rise  from  his  chair, 
"  her  room— it  is  there!  "  and  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
the  bull's  eye  window. 

"There — and  you  did  not  guess  it  from  the  first?"  said 
the  detective,  smiling  compassionately  upon  the  friends. 
"  But,"  said  Cornelius,  '•  she  must  have  heard  us." 
Tricamp  seized  the  lamp,  hurriedly  left  the  room,  pushed 
open  the  door  of  the  adjoining  chamber,  and  entered,  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  young  men.     The  room  was  empty. 
"  She  has  escaped  ! "  they  cried. 

Tricamp  observed  that  the  bed  had  not  been  used,  that 
nothing  was  hidden  under  the  mattrass,  and  remarked:  "She 
has  not  even  been  in  bed  to-night." 

At  the  same  moment  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  assistant  whom 
Tricamp  had  left  on  guard  at  the  door  entered,  pushing  be- 
fore him  Christiane,  who  appeared  more  surprised  than 
frightened. 

"  Monsieur  Tricamp,"  he  said,  "here  is  a  young  woman 
who  was  going  out,  and  I  caught  her  just  as  she  was  draw- 
ing the  bolt." 

Christiane  looked  at  them  all  in  astonishment,  so  natural 
that  all  but  Tricamp  believed  for  the  moment  in  her  inno- 
cence. 

"What  do  you  wish?"  she  asked,  finally,  of  Tricamp, 
who  closed  the  door  behind  her.  "  Monsieur  Balthazar,  tell 
them  who  I  am." 
"  Where  were  you  coming  from  ?  "  asked  Balthazar. 
"  From  Gudule's  room.  She  was  afraid  of  the  thunder, 
and  she  begged  me  to  remain  with  her  till  the  storm  was 
over ;  so  I  lay  down  upon  the  lounge  in  her  room  and  went 
to  sleep.  When  I  awoke  I  saw  that  the  weather  was  clear 
again,  and  I  came  down  to  sleep  in  my  own  bed.  I  went  to 
see  if  you  had  forgotten  to  bolt  the  door,  when  this  man 
here  stopped  me  and  frightened  me  terribly." 

"You  lie!"  said  Tricamp;  "you  were  going  to  draw  the 
bolt  to  let  yourself  out,  and  you  have  not  yet  been  in  bed, 
because  you  did  not  wish  to  have  the  trouble  of  dressing 
yourself  again,  and  because  you   wished  to  watch  your  op- 
portunity for  flight." 
"For  flight?"  said  Christiane,  innocently;  "what  flight?" 
"  What  assurance ! "  murmured  Tricamp. 
"  Come  here,"  said  Balthazar,  who  could  stand  the  scene 
no  longer ;  "  come  here,  and  1  will  tell  you." 

He  took  the  girl  by  the  arm  and  drew  her  into  the  library. 
"  Good  heavens ! "  she  cried,  as  she  entered  and  saw  the 
room;  "  who  has  done  this?" 

Her  voice  and  manner  were  so  sincere  that  for  a  moment 
Balthazar  hesitated,  but  Tricamp  drew  her  toward  the  secre- 
tary, saying,  brutally,  "  You  did  !  " 

"I?"  cried  Christiane.  She  looked  at  Balthazar,  at  Cor- 
nelius, and  then  her  eyes  again  fell  upon  the  hacked  and 
bruised  piece  of  furniture,  and  the  empty  drawer.  Suddenly 
the  idea  came  to  her,  and,  with  a  despairing  cry,  she  said : 
"  Ah '     You  mean  that  I  have  stolen  from  you  ?  " 

Not  one  of  them  was  courageous  enough  to  answer. 
Christiane  stepped  nearer  to  Balthazar,  who  lowered  his  eyes 
before  hers.  All  at  once  she  placed  her  hand  at  her  side,  as 
if  she  were  suffocating,  tried  to  speak,  but  all  that  could  be 
heard  were  the  words,  "  Steal !  1 — steal— I  " — and  fell  to 
the  floor  as  if  dead. 

Cornelius  threw  himself  down  beside  her,  and  raised  her 
in  his  arms. 

"  No  !  "  he  said  ;  "  no  ;  it  is  impossible  ;  this  child  is  not 
the  culprit."  And  he  carried  her  to  her  own  room  and  laid 
her  on  the  bed. 

Balthazar  followed,  speechless  ;  Tricamp,  smilingly,  was 
about  to  follow,  when  one  of  his  agents  touched  his  arm  and 
said  ' 

"  We  have  already  a  proof  of  the  girl's  guilt,  sir.  While 
the  assistant  you  left  on  the  outer  steps  was  watching  to- 
night, the  baker  across  the  street  came  over  and  told  him 
that  this  afternoon,  just  before  the  heavy  clap  of  thunder,  he 
saw  this  girl  at  the  window,  passing  a  package  to  a  man 
on  the  street— a  man  in  a  cloak  and  large  hat." 

"A  package!"  cried  Tricamp.  "Ah!  good  !  excellent ! 
Take  the  name  of  the  witness,  and  keep  a  good  lookout. 
But  first  go  up  to  the  first  floor,  where  the  old  woman  sleeps 
and  bring  her  to  me." 

The  agents  separated,  and  Tricamp  entered  Christiane's 
room.  She  still  lay  insensible  upon  the  bed.  No  effort  of 
Cornelius's  had  as  yet  any  effect  upon  her.  Without 
stopping  to  look  in  her,  Tricamp  made  an  examination  of 
the  room.  He  saw  at  once  that  the  bull's-eye  was  as  deftly 
opened  upon  this  side  as  upon  the  other.  He  look  a  chair, 
and  placing  it  upon  the  commode,  climbed  up  and  measured 
the  distance  to  the  opening.  After  a  few  minutes' examina- 
tion, he  descended,  and  turned  his  evei  tnilin  countenance 
upon  Balthazar. 

"After  all,"  said  the  latter,  who  was  sadly  contemplating 
Christi  ,  hal  -  an  prove  to  us  her  guilt  ( " 

,  answered  M.  Tricamp,  plai  ing  in  Balthazar's  hand 
one  of  the  black  pearls  from  the  lost  medallion. 
"  Where  did  you  find  it?"  cried  Balthazar. 
"There,"  and  the  agent  pointed  to  a  drawer  of  the  com- 
mode, filled  with  Christiane's  clothing,  and  which  had  been 
left  open.  Balthazar  hurried  to  the  commode,  turned  the 
drawer  upside  down,  then  did  the  same  with  the  others  ■  but 
his  sea  ,,,       :  ,,,„  was  not  lncre 

At  last  the  girl  began  to  recover.  She  raised  her  head 
and  looked  at  eai  h  one  in  the  room,  then  burst  into  tears 
and  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow. 

"Ah  I  "  cried  Tricamp,  "  le:irs  '      We    are  going   to  have-  a 

bent   over  her,  and  said    in 

wheedling  tone:    "Thi        i     In,  my  child,  that's 


confe 

his  


right  ;  acknowledge  now,  like  a  wise  little  girl,  that,  in  an 
evil  moment,  you  succumbed  to  temptation.  Why,  bless  me, 
we  are  none  of  us  perfect ;  and  we  all  of  us  here  have  the 
most  tender  regard  for  a  charming  young  girl  like  you.  Tell 
me,  was  there  some  one  you  wished  to  please?" 

"Great  heavens  !  sir" cried  Cornelius. 

"  Tut,  tut,  young  man,"  half  whispered  Tricamp;  "rest 
assured  there  is  an  accomplice."  And,  leaning  once  more 
over  the  weeping  girl,  he  repeated  : 

"  Is  it  not  true,  my  girl,  that  you  did  it  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Christiane,  suddenly  springing  to  her  feet, 
"  kill  me  at  once,  but  never  say  those  words  to  me  again  !  " 

The  attack  was  so  sudden  that  Tricamp  was  stunned. 

"  Will  you  have  the  kindness,"  said  Balthazar,  "  to  leave 
us  alone  with  the  poor  child  ;  your  presence  irritates  her, 
and  we  know  better  than  you  how  to  deal  with  her." 

Tricamp  bowed  low.  "As  you  please;  but  look  out  for 
yourself,  she's  a  bold  one."     And  he  went  out. 

Cornelius  closed  the  door,  angrily,  after  the  agent,  and 
then  joined  Balthazar  beside  the  bed,  where  Christiane  was 
now  seated,  gazing,  with  tearless  eyes,  fixedly  before  her,  her 
cheeks  burning  with  excitement. 

"  Now,  Christiane,  my  child,"  said  Balthazar,  trying  to  take 
her  dry,  feverish  hand  in  his,  "  we  are  alone,  there  are  only 
friends  about  you  ;  will  you  tell  us  all  about  it  ?" 

"  I  can  stay  here  no  longer,"  said  Christiane,  in  a  hard,  dry 
voice.     "  I  wish  to  go.     Let  me  go  at  once." 

"  You  can  not  go,  Christiane,"  said  Cornelius,  gently,  "  un- 
til you  have  answered  us." 

"  Tell  us  the  truth,"  urged  Balthazar ;  "  I  beg  of  you,  Chris- 
tiane, tell  us  the  truth.  You  shall  not  be  punished,  I  swear 
it  upon  my  honor.  I  will  pardon  all,  and  no  one  shall  ever 
know,  Christiane — before  God,  I  swear.  Do  you  not  hear 
me,  Christiane?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  girl,  "  yes.  Ah  !  could  I  but  weep ! 
Could  I  but  weep ! " 

Cornelius  looked  uneasily  at  Balthazar.  He  took  both  the 
burning  hands  of  the  child,  and,  pressing  them  softly  between 
his,  "  Christiane,  my  child,"  he  said,  "this  is  misery  for  us 
all,  and  we  love  you  too  much  not  to  pity  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  our  hearts.     Do  you  know  me,  Christiane  ?" 

"  Yes."     And  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  I  love  you,  Christiane,  I  love  you,  and  you  know  it.  I 
love  you  with  my  whole  heart !  " 

"  Yes,"  she  cried,  weeping  bitterly;  "and  it  is  you  who 
would  call  me  a  thief." 

"  No,  no,  my  child,  I  do  not  acaase  you.  I  have  never  be- 
lieved you  guilty  for  a  moment ;  but,  dear  child,  can  not  you 
see  that  you  must  help  me  to  vindicate  your  honesty,  help 
me  to  find  the  culprit  ?  And  for  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  be  frank  with  us  and  tell  us  all  you  know." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  are  good,"  answered  Christiane,  still  weep- 
ing; "you  pity  me,  and  you  do  not  wish  to  believe  what  they 
say  of  me.  Do  you  not  see  how  stupid  they  are  ?  What  do 
they  accuse  me  of  having  stolen  ?  Is  not  this  house  my 
heart?  Is  there  in  this  wall  one  single  stone  that  I  do  not 
love?  Can  one  steal  one's  own  life,  one's  own  blood?  Oh, 
if  your  mother  were  only  here !  Oh,  if  she  were  but  here ! 
But  I  am  alone,  alone,  alone.  And  you  accuse  me  because 
I  am  an  orphan,  and  because  I  stole  when  a  child.  And  you 
call  me  thief,  thief,  thief!  You — call — me — thief!"  And 
again  she  fell  weeping  upon  the  bed. 

Balthazar  could  contain  himself  no  longer ;  he  fell  upon 
his  knees  beside  the  bed,  and  spoke  to  her  in  the  most  hum- 
ble voice,  in  the  most  supplicating  manner,  as  if  he  himself 
had  been  the  culprit. 

"  Christiane,"  he  cried,  "  my  sister,  my  child,  look  at  me. 
I  am  on  my  knees  to  you.  I  ask  your  pardon  for  all  the 
wrong  we  have  done  you.  No  one  shall  ever  speak  of  it  to 
you  again.  It  is  all  at  an  end.  Do  you  understand  ?  But 
if  you  love  me,  you  would  not  wish  me  to  suffer,  would  you? 
You  would  not  wish  to  repay  me  in  trouble  for  all  the  happi- 
ness you  have  had  in  my  house,  would  you  ?  Then  I  beg  of 
you,  sister,  if  you  know  where  my  medallion  is — I  am  not 
asking  you  where  it  is,  understand — but  if  you  know,  I  beg 
of  you  in  the  name  of  my  mother,  whom  you  also  called 
mother,  to  make  it  possible  for  me  to  find  it  again.  All  my 
life  depends  upon  it.  Will  you,  Christiane  ?  Will  you  see 
that  I  have  my  medallion  again?" 

"  Monsieur  Balthazar,  if  it  were  in  the  blood  of  my  veins 
you  should  have  it  this  minute,  but  I  haven't  it !  " 

Balthazar,  exasperated,  bounded  to  his  feet. 

"Unhappy  girl!"  he  cried— but  Cornelius  stopped  him, 
while  Christiane  laughed,  and,  putting  her  hands  to  her  head, 
cried: 

"  When  I  become  mad,  perhaps  you  will  believe  me;"  and 
again  she  buried  her  head  in  the  pillow,  as  if  determined  to 
say  no  more. 

Cornelius  drew  his  friend  from  the  room.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment  they  found  Tricamp,  who  had  not  been  idle. 
He  was  interviewing  Gudule,  who,  being  deaf,  could  under- 
stand nothing,  and  was  wringing  her  hands  and  crying. 

"  Oh,  dear  ! "  she  cried,  when  Balthazar  appeared,  "  they 
awoke  me  so  suddenly  and  brought  me  here.  Oh,  tell  me 
what  has  happened?" 

"  It  is  not  you  they  want,"  said  Balthazar,  soothingly,  "  but 
some  one  has  robbed  the  house,  and  we  are  trying  to  find 
out  who  has  done  it." 

"Robbed  the  house?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Heavens  ! "  cried  the  poor  old  servant,  "  I  have  lived  in 
this  house  for  thirty  years,  and  never  before  has  even  a  pin 
been  missing.  Oh,  that  such  a  thing  should  happen  here 
and  I  should  live  to  see  it!" 

"  We  only  wish  to  know,"  said  Tricamp,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  "  if  you  were  in  the  house  when  the  robbery  took 
place  ? " 

"  I\e  not  been  out  of  the  house  to-day,  sir." 

"  Not  for  a  moment?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  for  a  moment,  for  I  felt  the  storm  coming  on 
and  I  am  too  old  to  be  out  in  such  weather." 

"  1  hen,"  said  Balthazar,  "  you  were  in  your  room  ?  " 

"  No  j  all  the  afternoon  I  have  been  sitting  by  the  fire  in 
the  dining-room,  knitting." 

"And  you  did  not  once  go  in  the  kitchen  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Have  you  good  eyesight,  my  good  woman  ?  " 
Oh,  yes,  my  eyes,  not  my  ears.     Yes,  yes,  my  eyes  are 
good,  and  my  memory,  too." 


"  Ah  !  very  well.  Your  memory  is  good.  Tell  me,  then, 
who  was  here  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  The  letter-carrier  was  here,  and  then  a  neighbor  ran  in 
to  borrow  my  rolling-pin — and  then  Peterson,  the  night- 
watchman,  came  to  get  something  of  Christiane  for  his  chil- 
dren." 

"  Ah  !  Peterson  ;  and  did  he  enter  the  house  ?" 

"  No,  sir;  he  only  spoke  to  Christiane  from  the  window." 

"And  he  said?" 

"  I  did  not  hear  what  he  said." 

"  Oh !     And  after  him  came  ?  " 

"  No  one,  sir." 

"And  Christiane,"  said  Tricamp,  "  where  was  she  while 
you  were  knitting?" 

"  She  came  and  went  all  the  time,  the  dear  child.  S! 
looks  after  the  kitchen  for  me  because  I  am  no  longer  abli 
do  much  myself.     She  is  so  obliging." 

"  But  she  was  not  in  the  kitchen  all  the  afternoon  ?  " 

"No,  sir;  she  went  into  her  own  room  toward  night. 

"Ah,  she  went  into  her  own  room,  did  she?" 

"  Yes,  sir.     To  make  herself  ready  for  supper." 

"  And — she  remained  a  long  time  in  her  room  ?" 

"  One  hour,  sir." 

"  One  hour?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  good  hour." 

"  You  heard  nothing  during  that  time  ?  For  example,  ai 
thing  like  the  blows  of  a  hammer  on  the  wall  ?  " 

"No,  sir,  nothing." 

"  She  is,  indeed,  deaf,"  said  Tricamp,  turning  smil'm 
toward   the    young   men.      Again   turning  to  Gudule, 
raising   his  voice,  he  saidr  "And  the  thunder,  you  h 
that?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  heard  the  thunder." 

"  She  confounded  the  two   noises,"  murmured   Tricam] 
"  And  then  my  good  woman  ?" 

'"And  then,  sir,  the  night  came,  the  storm  grew  worse, 
Monsieur  Balthazar  did  not  come,  and  I  grew  frightened. 
I  fell  upon  my  knees  and  prayed  ;  then  Christiane  came  out 
from  her  room,  pale  and  trembling  with  fear — oh,  so  pale 
she  wras,  and  just  at  that  moment  there  came  such  a  clap  oi 
thunder!" 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Tricamp,  "  you  say  she  was  pale  and  trenv 
bling  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir.     Such  a  storm !     It  was  enough  to  make  -' 
weak  in  the  knees.     I  could  not  stand  up.     Then   Mop 
Balthazar  commenced  to  knock  on  the  door,  and  Chr  _..<hm 
left  me  to  let  him  in.     That  is  all  I  know  about  it,  sir,  as  true 
as  I'm  an  honest  Christian  woman." 

"  Don't  cry  so,  then,  my  dear  old  Gudule,"  said  Balthazar, 
"because  it  is  not  you  they  accuse." 

"But  who  then,  sir?  Who  do  they  accuse?  Merciful 
heaven  !"  she  cried,  suddenly,  overcome  with  the  idea,  "  is  it 
Christiane  ?  " 

No  one  answered  her. 

"Ah!"  cried  Gudule,  "you  do  not  answer  me.  No,  no! 
It  can  not  be!  " 

"  My  good  woman  " 

"  Christiane,"  continued  the  good  old  servant,  without  lis 
tening  to  him,  "a  child  of  heaven!" 

"Who,  then,"  asked  Tricamp,  "could  it  have  been,  since 
it  was  not  you?" 

"That  would  be  better,"  replied  Gudule,  in  desperation. 
"  I  would  rather  you  would  accuse  me  than  her.  An  old 
woman  like  me,  whose  life  is  nearly  at  an  end,  what  harm 
would  it  do  me?  But  that  child,  sir,  don't  let  them  touch 
her!  Ah,  Monsieur  Balthazar,  don't  let  them  touch  her; 
don't  listen  to  that  man,  it  is  he  who  has  done  all  the  mis- 
chief." 

Tricamp  gave  orders  to  have  her  taken  away.  She  took 
one  or  two  steps,  then  fell  upon  her  knees  by  the  dying  fire, 
crying  and  lamenting  that  she  had  not  died  before  such  a 
thing  had  happened  in  that  house.  They  left  her  there  tc 
her  prayers,  and  went  out. 

"Well!"  said  Tricamp  to  Cornelius,  "you  see,  no  one  has 
been  here  upon  whom  we  can  fasten  any  reliable  suspicions 
— neither  the  postman,  nor  the  neighbor,  nor  Petersen. 
Then  it  must  have  been  either  the  old  woman  or  the  young 
woman,  and  as  the  old  dame  is  not  capable  of  performing  the 
gymnastic  feat  of  entering  the  room  in  that  way,  then  1  beg 
you,  Mr.  Professor,  to  draw  your  own  conclusions." 

"Ask  nothing  of  me,"  said  Cornelius.  "I  don't  know  any 
longer  what  to  think.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  dreaming 
that  all  this  is  a  horrible  nightmare." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Tricamp,  "  about  your  dreaming,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  very  wide  awake,  and  that  my  rea- 
soning has  been  remarkably  clear." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Cornelius,  walking  excitedly  to  and  fro. 
"your  reasoning  is  clear  enough." 

"And  no  proof  is  wanting?" 

"  No  proof  wanting." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  acknowledge  that  the  girl  is  guilty.1 

"  No,"  said  Cornelius,  stopping  short  in  his  walk  and  facing 
the  detective.  "  No,  that  is  what  I  will  not  believe  until  1 
hear  her  acknowledge  it  herself.  And,  God  knows,  had  she 
been  guilty  she  would  have  acknowledged  it  there  before  us 
to-night." 

"  But,"  cried  the  stupefied  Tncamp,  "what  proof  have  you 
of  her  innocence?" 

"  I  have  no  proof,"  said  Cornelius,  sadly,  "  and  1  know  that 
all  the  proofs  you  have  of  her  guilt  are  clear,  evident,  terri-| 
ble,  implacable!" 

"Well,  then?" 

"  Rut  my  conscience  revolts  against  it,  and  my  heart  also.; 
No,  no,  it  can  not  be;  her  words,  her  manner,  her  face,  hei' 
despair  prove  her  innocence.  I  would  swear  that  she  is  in- 
nocent, but  I  can  not  prove  it;  but  1  feel  it,  I  am  sure  of  it 
Do  not  trust  these  proofs  against  her,  they  are  lies;  my  rea- 
son, my  faith,  assure  me  of  her  innocence." 

"  But  what,  then  " 

"Do  not  trust,  1  repeat,  the  proofs  against  her,"  continue* 
Cornelius,  vehemently,  "  and  do  not  trust  too  much  to  youl 
powers  of  observation.  Trust  a  little  to  the  promptings  o: 
the  heart;  that  never  deceives." 

"  Yes,"  said  Tricamp ;  "  but  what  would  become  of  justice 
if  the  police  reasoned  like  that?" 

11 1  don't  ask  to  convince  you,  sir,  but  do  you  your  duty  ir 
your  own  way,  and  I  will  do  mine  in  my  way." 

rhen,"  said  Tricamp,  "it  will  be  useless  to  ask  you  to  con- 
sider this  last  proof  that  1  found  in  mademoiselle's  drawer?' 
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"What  proof?"  cried  Cornelius. 
"This  black  pearl  from  the  lost  medallion." 
Cornelius,  trembling,  took  the  pearl.     "  You  found   it  in 
the  drawer  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  friend,"  said  Balthazar;  "in  the  drawer  of  her 
commode,  a  few  moments  ago.     I  was  there  at  the  time." 

Cornelius  grew  pale.  The  proof  was  so  terribly  convinc- 
ing. The  miserable  little  pearl,  as  he  held  it  in  his  hand, 
seemed  to  burn  him,  and  he  looked  at  it  without  seeing  it, 
yet  unable  to  take  his  eyes  from  it.  Balthazar  took  his  hand, 
'  but  Cornelius  did  not  seem  to  feel  the  touch.  He  seemed 
stupefied,  dumb,  but  still  looked  fixedly  at  the  pearl. 

"  Cornelius  !  "  said  Balthazar,  in  a   frightened  voice.     But 
u  Cornelius  pushed  him  away  ;  at  the  same  time  he  looked 
I  more  closely  at  the  pearl  than  before,  holding  it  up  and  turning 
I  it  around  before  the  light. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  said  Balthazar,  coming  nearer. 

"  Out  of  the  way  ! :I  cried  Cornelius,  and  pushing  his  friend 
to  one  side,  he  hurried  to  the  window,  and,  holding  the  pearl 
to  the  light,  examined  it  closely. 

Balthazar  and  Tricamp  looked  at  one  another  in  surprise. 
Suddenly  Cornelius  rushed  from  the  room,  without  a  word, 
and  shut  himself  in  the  library. 

"  He  is  crazy,"  growled  Tricamp,  following  him  with  his 
eyes.  "  Monsieur  Balthazar,  will  you  permit  me  to  give  my 
men  a  little  glass  of  curacoa  ?  It  is  daybreak  and  the  air  is 
fresh.". 

Tricamp  went  out.  Balthazar  turned  and  saw  Gudule  still 
praying  in  the  corner,  and  he  left  her  there,  and  joined  Cor- 
nelius in  the  library. 

The  savant  was  carefully  examining  the  handle  of  thepoign- 
ard.  Balthazar  was  too  tired  and  discouraged  to  take  any 
interest  in  his  friend's  conduct.  Without  speaking,  Cornelius 
mounted  a  chair,  and  observed,  with  the  same  care,  the  bro- 
ken bell-wire.     "  Where  is  the  bell  ?  "  he  inquired,  shortly. 

"  In  the  dining-room,"  answered  Balthazar. 

Cornelius  pulled  the  wire,  but  no  answering  sound  reached 
their  ears. 

"  Ah,"  said  Balthazar,  "  she  has  taken  down  the  bell." 

Cornelius  looked  carefully  at  the  place  where  the  wire  was 
joined.  There  was  a  small  tin  tube.  He  pulled  the  wire 
back  and  forth,  but  it  moved  freely,  proving  that  the  obsta- 
cle that  kept  the  bell  from  sounding  was  not  there.  "Go  and 
look,'1  said  Cornelius,  "  and  see  if  the  bell  moves  when  I  pull 
the  wire." 

Balthazar,  without  understanding  the  reason,  did  as  he  was 
bidden. 

"Does  it  move?"  cried  Cornelius,  pulling  the  wire  with  all 
his  strength. 

"  A  little,"  said  Balthazar ;  "  but  it  can  not  sound,  for  it  is 
turned  upside  down,  and  is  as  firm  in  its  place  as  if  fas- 
tened there." 

"All  right,"  said  Cornelius.  "Now  come  and  steady  the 
secretary  while  I  mount  it." 

Balthazar  obeyed,  and  Cornelius  jumped  from  the  chair  to 
the  desk  ;  thence,  with  the  aid  of  the  knife  in  the  partition, 
he  climbed  to  the  bull's-eye,  as  if  he  would  find  out  for  him- 
self the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise. 

Balthazar  was  just  on  the  point  of  interrogating  his  friend, 
when  Gudule  was  heard  calling  from  the  adjoining  room. 
He  hurried  out  to  her,  and  found  her  trying  to  explain  some- 
thing to  the  agent. 

"Oh,  sir!"  she  cried,  as  Balthazar  entered;  "she  has 
gone ! " 

"  Christiane?" 

"  Yes,  yes.  She  passed  through  the  room,  across  the  gar- 
den ;  quick — run  after  her ;  she  will  do  herself  some  harm." 

All  the  agents  ran  out,  Tricamp  at  the  head,  while  Baltha- 
zar hurried  to  her  room  to  assure  himself  that  Gudule  had 
made  no  mistake. 

She  had,  indeed,  disappeared;  but  he  found  Cornelius 
there,  who  had  entered  through  the  bull's-eye.  The  savant 
was  standing  by  the  bed,  holding  aside  the  curtains,  and  his 
attitude  evinced  the  liveliest  surprise. 

"  Hold ! "  cried  Balthazar,  furiously ;  "  you  know  where 
she  has  gone.  You  know  now  she  is  guilty,  and  you  have 
helped  her  to  escape." 

"  I  know,';  cried  Cornelius,  turning  upon  his  friend,  trem- 
bling in  every  limb  with  excitement,  and  his  eyes  blazing 
with  wrath  ;  "  I  know  that  she  is  innocent,  and  that  we  are 
the  culprits — the  criminals." 

"Are  you  mad,  Cornelius?" 

"And  I  hold  the  secret  of  our  ihief.  I  can  tell  you  what 
he  did,  and  how  he  went  out,  and  I  can  tell  you  his  name. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  through  this  room  nor  through 
any  other  that  he  entered,  but  through  the  chimney  in  the 
library." 

"  Through  the  chimney  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  chimney  !  As  he  wanted  nothing  but  your  gold 
and  silver,  he  went  straight  to  your  portfolio  and  tore  open 
the  steel  lock  ;  he  then  packed  up  your  florins,  and  your 
ducats,  and  your  jewels,  and  dropped,  on  his  way  out,  this 
poignard  on  the  wall.  Then,  tearing  the  paper  from  the 
opening  in  the  partition,  he  leaped  into  the  room  of  this  poor 
girl  where  he  dropped  a  pearl.  And,  if  you  would  like  to 
know  what  became  of  your  medalion — come,  I  will  show 
you." 

He  drew  aside  the  curtains  of  the  bed  and  showed  Chris- 
tiane's little  crucifix,  entirely  covered  with  glittering  jewels. 

"That  is  what  has  become  of  your  jewels" — and,  thrust- 
ing his  hand  down  into  the  shell  that  held  the  water  for 
blessing  the  crucifix,  he  drew  out  the  two  glass  plates  of  the 
medalion,  with  the  flower  safely  held  between  them.  Bal- 
thazar looked  wonderingly  at  his  friend.  "And  if,"  contin- 
ued Cornelius,  "  you  would  also  like  to  know  how  the  thief 
escaped,  look" — and  he  pointed  to  the  upper  window  frame, 
through  which  had  been  cut  a  hole  about  the  size  of  a 
small  coin;  and  so  neatly  was  the  work  done — so  round,  so 
perfect  was  it — that  the  most  skillful  workman  could  not 
have  done  as  well. 

"  But,"  cried  Balthazar,  as  if  in  a  dream,  "  what  does  it 
mean?" 

"  Simpleton  !  Do  you  not  see  that  the  lightning  is  our 
thief? " 

Had  the  bolt  fallen  at  Balthazar's  feet,  he  could  not  have 
been  more  surprised.  He  was  about  to  ask  something  of 
Cornelius  when  the  latter  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  implore 
silence.  A  great  clamor  was  heard  just  outside  the  door. 
They  threw  open  the  window,  and  saw  a  great  crowd  before 


the  house,  and  in  the  midst  were  the  agents  of  police,  bear- 
ing between  them  a  litter,  upon  which  lay  the  body  of  Chris- 
tiane. The  poor  child  had  thrown  herself  into  the  Amstel, 
from  which  Peterson,  the  night-watchman,  had  saved  her. 

At  the  sight  of  that  pale  face,  of  those  eyes  which  seemed 
closed  forever,  and  of  those  stiffened  arms  which  seemed 
cold  with  death,  Balthazar  and  Cornelius  ran  to  the  litter, 
took  Christiane  in  their  arms  and  carried  her  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  they  laid  her  down  upon  a  mattress  which  Tri- 
camp took  great  pains  to  spread  for  her.  They  took  her  in 
their  warm  arms,  calling  and  supplicating  her  to  speak  to 
them — but  her  hands  remained  frozen,  the  heart  beat  no 
more.  At  sight  of  their  despair,  the  hardest  heart  would 
have  melted.  They  prayed  her  to  pardon  them ;  they  ac 
cused  themselves  of  being  her  murderers  until  every  one  was 
weeping  f;om  sympathy. 

At  last  Cornelius,  in  desperation,  placed  his  lips  upon  hers 
and  breathed  in  her  mouth,  at  the  same  time  pressing  his 
hands  heavily  upon  her  lungs.  Tricamp  heated  stone-jugs, 
and  smoothing-irons,  and  every  available  article  that  could 
be  warmed,  to  place  at  the  feet  and  sides  of  the  poor  child. 
The  women  who  had  followed  the  body  in  from  the  street, 
prayed,  while  the  men  watched  anxiously  with  outstretched 
necks. 

"  Bah  !  "  said  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  "  so  much  trouble 
for  a  thief!" 

Balthazar  bounded  to  his  feet,  but  there  was  nothing  for 
him  to  do;  some  one  had  already  put  the  offender  out  of  the 
house. 

"She  breathes!"  cried  the  breathless  Cornelius. 

There  was  a  cry  of  joy  throughout  the  room.  A  few 
minutes  later  Christiane  sighed,  and  a  slight  flush  appeared 
upon  her  cheeks.  Then  the  doctor  arrived,  declared  her 
saved,  and  strong  enough  to  be  taken  to  her  own  room- 
Then  they  left  her  alone  with  the  women,  who  undressed  her 
and  put  her  to  bed. 

Cornelius  and  Balthazar  came  and  went,  crazed  with  joy, 
giving  advice  from  without  to  those  within,  asking  anxiously 
from  time  to  time  if  anything  was  needed,  running  joyfully 
to  get  it,  whatever  it  was,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  they  found 
time  to  clasp  hands  and  to  congratulate  each  other.  As  for 
the  men,  they  stood  in  groups  around  the  dining-room,  lis- 
tening to,  and  giving,  grave  dissertations  upon  the  best  means 
for  resuscitating  the  drowned. 

"  Monsieur  Balthazar,"  said  Tricamp,  "  I  will  retire  now 
with  my  men,  because  in  any  case  the  young  woman  is  in  no 
condition  to  be  arrested  to-day." 

"Arrested!  "  cried  Balthazar,  "did  not  Cornelius  tell  you? 
She  is  innocent !     We  know  the  thief!" 

"You  know  the  thief?"  cried  Tricamp.  "Who  is  he, 
then  ? " 

"The  thunder!"  said  Balthazar,  triumphantly. 

"The  thunder?" 

"  Why,  yes,  Monsieur  Tricamp,"  with  a  suspicion  of  rail- 
ery  in  his  voice;  "the  thunder — or  I  should  say  the  light- 
ning." 

"  And  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  the  exasperated  detective, 
"  that  lightning  could  do  all  that?" 

"  Yes,  and  more,"  replied  Cornelius.  "  It  took  the  key 
from  its  lock ;  it  tore  the  paper  from  the  wall,  and  made  a 
neat  opening  through  Christiane's  window;  it  melted  the 
medallion  without  harming  the  flower,  gallantly  leaving  to 
our  friend  here  the  most  unique  jewel  that  a  lover  ever  gave 
his  bride — a  gift  that  the  finest  jeweler  in  the  world  would 
find  it  difficult  to  imitate ;  and  lastly,  with  the  gold  and  pearls 
from  the  medallion,  it  beautifully  ornamented  Christiane's 
crucifix." 

"Well!"  exclaimed  Tricamp.  "  Is  it  possible?  But  the 
package  which  she  passed  out  through  the  window  to  the 
man  ?  " 

"  Here,"  cried  Peterson,  stepping  forward,  "  I'm  the  man.'' 

"You?" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  Tricamp,  and  the  parcel  contained  some 
clothing  that  she  had  made  up  for  my  children,  who  are  ill." 

"Bah!  Clothing!"  cried  the  exasperated  Tricamp.  "But 
the  gold,  the  silver,  the  ducats,  the  florins,  and  the  other  jew- 
els, what  became  of  them  ?  " 

"Ah!"  cried  Cornelius,  striking  his  forehead,  "that  re- 
minds me.''  He  jumped  upon  the  table  that  stood  against 
the  wall  and  turned  the  reversed  bell  over  into  its  natural  po- 
sition.    "  There  they  are !  " 

And  out  upon  the  floor  rolled  a  large  ingot  of  melted  gold 
and  silver,  with  the  stones  and  bell-tongue  embedded  in  it. 
The  melted  metal,  carrying  with  it  the  stones  and  pearls,  had 
been  drawn  along  the  bell-wire  by  that  fantastic  fluid,  elec- 
tricity. 

Tricamp  picked  up  the  mass,  and  examined  it  stupidly  ; 
but  finally  turning  to  Cornelius,  he  said  :  "What  put  you  on 
the  track?" 

"This  pearl,"  said  Cornelius,  smiling,  "that  you  gave  me 
when  you  defied  me  to  prove  her  innocence." 

"  The  black  pearl  !" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  Tricamp.  Look  at  this  little  white  spot — 
it  is  a  burn.     Providence  could  not  have  sent  a  better  proof." 

"  Egad,  sir,"  said  Tricamp,  saluting  Cornelius,  "the  savant 
is  wiser  than  I.  I  bow  to  him.  And  from  this  time  forth  I 
shall  faithfully  study  physics  and  meteorology.  I  was  just 
beginning  to  consider  you  as  the  accomplice  of  the  girl,  for 
which  suspicion  I  now  heartily  beg  your  pardon."  And  with 
that,  Tricamp  hurried  away,  followed  by  the  crowd,  who 
were  in  haste  to  spread  the  strange  news  ;  and  Gudule 
limped  in  to  tell  the  friends  that  Christiane  was  better,  that 
she  knew  all  and  now  wished  to  see  them. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  ensuing  scene.  Balthazar 
laughed,  Cornelius  cried,  and  Christiane,  who  was  forbidden 
to  talk,  both  laughed  and  cried. 

"My  little  Christiane,"  said  Balthazar,  kneeling  beside  the 
bed,  "if  you  wish  to  please  me  accept  the  little  token  which 
I  am  about  to  offer  you  "  And  he  placed  upon  the  bed  the 
ingot  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  Christiane  made  a  gest- 
ure of  refusal. 

"But,"  said  Balthazar,  "you  will  need  a  marriage  portion." 

"And  if  you  would  take  me  for  a  husband "  added 

Cornelius. 

Christiane  said  nothing,  but  she  looked,  with  tearful  eyes, 
upon  the  good  savant  who  had  given  her  back  her  honor  and 
her  life  ;  and  I  assure  that  the  eyes  that  looked  into  his  did 
not  say  "no." — Translated  from  the  French  for tlic  Argonaut 
by  Addie  Holmes. 
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The  object  of  a  hotel  bill  of  fare,  between  menu,  is.to  pre- 
vent you  finding  out  what  you  are  going  to  eat.—  Lowell  Cit- 
izen. 

The  Woman's  Journal  asks:  "  Whom  shall  our  daughters 
marry?"  What's  the  matter  with  the  men?— Philadelphia 
Call. 

Philadelphia's  contribution  to  the  Charleston  sufferers  is  a 
noble  one.  She  gives  up  her  claim  to  the  title  of  Quaker 
City.— Life. 

"  He  lacked  nothing  but  a  little  more  reluctance  and  a 
Seaside  novel  to  be  a  perfect  elevator  boy." —  IV.  D.  Howells 
in  September  Century. 

A  pretty  girl  should  never  allow  herself  to  sit  in  a  hammock 
with  a  young  man  to  whom  she  is  not  engaged — unless  you 
are  the  young  man. — Somerville  Journal. 

Turks  never  drink,  never  abuse  animals,  are  polite  to  wom- 
en, and  invariably  kind  to  children.  This  distinguishes  the 
Turks  from  civilized  people. — Boston  Post. 

In  the  restaurant :  "Garcon,  are  you  sure  that  this  fish  is 
fresh?"  "Ah,  monsieur,  of  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say.     I  have  only  been  in  the  place  a  week." — French  Joke. 

Gilder's  discovery  at  the  North  Pole:  Exiled  Umpire — 
"  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  shoot,  boys !  I'll  come  peaceably, 
but  I'll  still  stick  to  it  that  Casey  was  out  on  first  all  the 
same  ! '' — Puck. 

Herr  Strauss  (yawning) — "How  you  vas,  Hans?  You 
don't  know  nobody  no  more,  ain't  it  ? "  Hans — "  Mine  frent, 
if  you  vas  shut  your  mouth  so  I  can  see  your  face,  den  mebbe 
I  can  tell  who  you  vas." — Judge. 

Traynp — "Please  help  me;  lama  Charleston  sufferer.' 
Old  Gentleman — "  Ah,  indeed  !  A  sufferer  by  that  awful 
earthquake?  What  did  you  lose?"  Tramp — "  I  lost  abet 
how  many  shocks  there  was." — Life. 

Clerk  (to  employer) — "  My  wife  is  dead,  sir,  and  I  would 
like  a  couple  of  days  off."  Employer — "  Two  days  ?  Why, 
when  my  wife  died,  a  year  ago,  I  only  took  halt  a  day  off." 
Clerk — "Yes,  but  there  is  a  difference  in — in  wives." — Bazar. 

Stranger — "You  say  you  have  been  shipwrecked  four 
times?"  Sailor — "Ay,  ay,  me  hearty."  Stranger — "And 
what  are  your  sensations  when  the  wild  waves  break  over 
you  and  you  feel  yourself  sinking  under  the  water?"  Sailor 
— "  Damp." — Texas  Siftings. 

"What  nonsense!"  exclaimed  Brown,  looking  over  the 
bill  of  fare;  "  what  do  they  want  to  put  all  this  French  here 
for?"  "  Why,"  replied  Flagg,  "  I  think  it  very  appropriate." 
"And  why  so?"  "Simply  to  match  the  foreign  matter  in 
the  food." — Boston  Transcript. 

Russian  General — "  Here,  lieutenant,  take  this  dispatch  to 
General  Ohcomeoff  at  Moscow,  and  see  that  you  get  back  by- 
four  o'clock  this  afternoon."  Lieutenant — "But,  general,  it 
is  fifty  miles  to  Moscow."  Russian  General — "Nonsense; 
it's  only  a  few  steppes." — Judge. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  train,  conductor?"  asked  a 
passenger;  "do  you  expect  to  stop  at  every  cross-road?" 
"  If  you  don't  like  the  way  this  train  is  run,"  growled  the 
conductor,  "you  can  get  off  and  walk."  "Oh,  I'm  in  no 
hurry,"  said  the  passenger. — Bazar. 

Kate  comes  upon  Henry,  who  is  playing  upon  the  flute. 
Kate — "  Why,  Henry,  you  do  that  quite  well ;  I  should  think 
you  would  take  lessons."  Henry  (who  has  been  taking  les- 
sons for  the  past  ten  years,  does  not  feel  flattered,  but  makes 
no  sign  as  he  replies) — "  I  have  thought  of  it* — Boston 
Transcript. 

"Some  people,"  said  the  tramp,  as  he  sat  in  Washington 
Square  and  picked  his  teeth  with  a  match,  "  make  me  tired 
with  their  ignorance  of  the  English  language.  If  I  ask  a 
man  for  a  dime  he's  almost  sure  to  ask  me  if  I  want  work. 
If  I  wanted  work  I  reckon  I've  got  sense  enough  to  ask  for 
it."— Philadelphia  Call. 

The  most  prudent  man  on  record  was  he  who,  when  retir- 
ing at  a  hotel  and  finding  only  four  matches  in  the  match- 
box, for  fear  that  they  might  be  wet  and  so  prove  useless  in 
case  of  emergency  during  the  night,  carefully  tested  them, 
one  by  one,  blew  them  out  in  turn,  and  tranquilly  lay  down 
to  rest. —  Texas  Siftings. 

"  Smith,  let  me  have  your  dog  a  while  ?  My  house  is  full 
of  rats  and  I  want  to  get  rid  of  some  of  them."  "  Pay  me 
for  the  use  of  him?"  "Yes.  How  much  do  you  want?" 
"  Well,  if  he  catches  one  rat,  I  want  two  cents,  two  rats  four 

cents,  three  rats  six  cents,  four" "Oh,  yes;  I  see.     You 

want  to  be  paid  pro  ratter."     "  You  can't  have  the  dog  on 
any  condition,  sir.     Good-day." — Merchant  Traveler. 

A  few  days  ago  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  carried  a  baby, 
entered  a  Boston  carpet  store  and  signified  their  desire  to 
look  at  some  carpets.  It  was  a  very  warm  day,  but  the  sales- 
man cheerfully  showed  roll  after  roll,  until  the  perspiration 
literally  streamed  from  every  pore  of  his  body.  Finally  one 
of  the  ladies  asked  the  other  if  she  did  not  think  it  was  time 
to  go.  "  Not  quite,"  was  the  answer  of  her  companion  ;  and 
then,  in  an  undertone,  she  added :  "  Baby  likes  to  see  him 
roll  them  out,  and  it  is  not  time  to  take  the  train  yet." — Car- 
Pet  Trade  and  Review. 

"See  here,"  called  out  the  barkeeper,  " you  haven't  paid 
for  that  drink."  "True,"  replied  the  gentleman,  who  was 
modestly  retiring  through  the  door  edgewise,  "true,  I  did 
not.  It  is  a  habit  into  which  I  have  fallen  in  my  advancing 
years.  It  is  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  and  acquisitive  minds 
to  absorb  more  than  they  give  out."  So  saying,  he  gently 
but  hastily  closed  the  door,  just  in  time  to  receive  upon  its 
resounding  panels  a  bung -starrer,  a  lemon-squeezer,  ice-pick, 
two  beer-glasses,  and  a  decanter.  "  What  promptness  and 
what  unanimity,"  said  the  gentleman,  pausing  to  dry  his  lips 
with  an  absent  cuff;  "that  bartender  must  be  a  human 
gatling!" — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LONSDALE    AND    VIOLET. 


'  Flaneur "  tells  us  what  the  New  Yorkers  are  Talking  About. 


Lord  Lonsdale  looks  more  like  a  good-natured  butcher 
than  he  does  like  a  peer  of  the  realm.  I'm  rather  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  he  will  be  well  liked  in  America.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  I  stand  on  an  isolated  eminence  in  this 
particular  opinion,  and  that  the  intelligence,  brains,  and  re- 
spectability of  the  country  have  long  ago  decided  to  meet  this 
degenerate  son  of  the  British  aristocracy  with  withering  con- 
tempt and  disapproval.  Nevertheless,  I  venture  to  predict  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  popularity  for  Lord  Lonsdale. 
1  am  not  exactly  i/ns/  in  English  noblemen,  but  there  have 
been  a  good  many  of  the  order  floating  about  of  late  years, 
and  of  them  all  Lonsdale  is  about  the  only  one  who  looks 
like  a  big,  strong,  hearty,  and  unassuming  man.  To  an  Eng- 
lishman an  earl  is  a  person  of  a  superior  order,  and  his  being 
muddled  up  in  an  intrigue  with  a  short-skirted  actress  is 
looked  upon  as  a  blot  on  the  order  of  nobility.  To  Ameri- 
cans— except  those  freaks  of  the  age,  the  Anglomaniacs — an 
earl  is  no  greater  than  any  other  man,  and  if  he  wishes  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  publicity  that  an  eminent  tragedian 
would  be  proud  of,  or  an  alderman  consider  his  due,  let  him 
bask.  His  face  is  not  one  that  causes  the  beholder  to  gasp 
with  awe  and  step  aside  with  a  lowly  obeisance.  It  is  a  large 
and  "chunky"  face,  with  an  ample  mouth  that  is  naturally 
open  and  laughing;  and  there  is  a  strip  of  whisker  in  front 
of  either  ear ;  they  are,  I  believe,  known  to  the  weird  and 
natural  children  of  the  Bowery  as  "  Galway  sluggers."  Lord 
Lonsdale  carries  out  the  vaulting  and  stupendous  blufi"  of 
being  "business  manager"  for  Miss  Cameron  with  imper- 
turbable solemnity. 

In  personal  appearance  Miss  Cameron  is  far  from  being 
the  beauty  that  everybody  looked  for.  There  are  a  dozen 
women  on  our  comic-opera  stage  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
than  she.  She  is  square-shouldered,  has  a  striking  figure,  a 
magnificent  bust,  is  heavily  built,  and  her  manner  is  direct. 
On  the  street  she  would  be  set  down  for  an  actress  at  once — 
a  compliment  that  can  not  be  paid  to  her  by  conscientious 
critics  when  she  is  on  the  stage. 

Justin  McCarthy  looks  like  a  German  and  talks  like  an  Eng- 
lishman. His  Irish  birth  is,  however,  indicated  by  an  occa- 
sional accent  that  suggests  the  brogue.  He  talks  with  ad- 
mirable force,  but,  like  all  the  other  Irish  leaders,  his  only 
subject  is  Parnell.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  wide-eyed  rev- 
erence that  Parnell  inspires  in  the  men  who  support  him. 
Mr.  McCarthy  refers  to  him  in  a  hushed  voice.  Apparently, 
Justin  McCarthy  is  favoring  us  with  a  visit  for  the  same  little 
reason  that  actuates  most  of  our  distinguished  foreign  vis- 
itors— the  acquisition  of  wealth.  The  only  thing  of  inter- 
est that  he  said  in  the  course  of  a  short  conversation,  a  few 
days  since,  was  that  O'Donovan  Rossa  had  ceased  to  be  even 
a  name  in  England.  The  reign  of  terror  which  the  Servant- 
Girls'  Pride  inspired  for  so  many  years  has  been  broken  in 
England  at  last,  and  Rossa's  name  calls  forth  nothing  but  a 
reminiscent  smile. 

This  reminds  me — since  I  am  writing  of  eminent  men — 
that  I  met  the  sphinx-like  Rossa  a  short  time  ago  in  Cham- 
bers Street,  and  found  him,  very  much  to  my  surprise,  essay- 
ing gayety,  revelry,  and  glee.  He  had  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  heavy  stage-villain  rolling  forth  a  deep  and  sinful 
"  Ha-ha."  Rossa  knows  he  is  no  longer  great,  and  he  has 
tossed  the  mantle  of  secrecy,  thoughtfulness,  and  gloom  to 
the  winds,  and  plunged  into  the  coy  and  sensuons  delights  of 
the  picnic  season  with  the  passionate  fervor  of  a  Parisian 
grisette.  It  has  been  a  pet  theory  of  mine  for  several  years 
that  Rossa  is  really  as  simple,  happy,  and  inoffensive  an  Irish- 
man as  one  could  wish  to  see.  He  has  been  a  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances. For  many  years  every  mysterious  outrage  in 
England  has  been  laid  at  his  door,  and  he  has  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  take  on  a  look  of  vast  and  seething  mystery  and  crime 
to  keep  up  with  the  dynamite  procession.  Now  the  cat  is 
out  of  the  bag,  and  O'Donovan  is  his  own  natural  and  capti- 
vating self  again.  His  face  still  frowns  when  in  repose. 
This  is  from  long  habit,  and  can  not  be  overcome  at  once; 
but  time  and  retirement  from  public  life  are  doing  wonders 
for  him,  and  I  feel  that  I  do  not  go  too  far  when  I  admit  that 
now  he  looks  almost  human. 

The  event  of  the  season  is  the  tailless  dress-coat.  It  has 
rather  a  wanton  and  indelicate  look  at  first  blush,  and  does 
not  impart  dignity,  stateliness,  and  reserve  to  the  figure  to 
any  vast  extent.  Englishmen  wear  it  in  the  tropics,  and 
hence  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  New  Yorkers  should  wear  it 
here.  I  would  not  wish  my  dearest  foe  the  shocking  fate  of 
coming  upon  the  tailless  coat  unwarned  and  armed  If  he 
did,  he'd  shoot  without  an  instant's  hesitation.  There  is 
about  the  coat  a  quality  of  lewdness-if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  write  the  word,  with  a  vivid  blush-that  renders  it  too 
highly  spiced  for  a  commercial  people  like  us.  I  have  been 
out  of  New  York  and  its  environs  for  several  months,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  the  tailless  coat  has  come  and  made  a  shame- 
faced effort  to  take  its  place  with  other  coats.  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  it  until  I  encountered  it  suddenly  at  Tuxedo  Park  last 
night,  in  all  Us  hideous  and  hybrid  deformity.     A  tall  youth 

T™':.',.  m  VaS  "'^  ',hin  a"d.  lank'  with  snarP'y  defined 
shoulder-blades  and  a  slim  neck  always  inclined  forward 
His  trousers  were  as  loose  as  meal-sacks  and  hung  in  folds 
over  his  legs,  and  on  his  head  was  a  little  polo  cap  of  blue 
and  gold.  The  coat  came  to  an  end  above  the  waist— like 
an  Eton  jacket,  in  a  word-and  the  shirt,  waistcoat,  tie,  and 
all  were  as  usually  worn  by  gentlemen  at  dinner.  Around 
his  waist  the  owner  of  the  tailless  coat  had  wound  a  lone 
scarf  of  white  silk  shot  with  arrows  of  pale  blue.  I  will  do 
him  the  credit  to  admit  that  he  acknowledged  that  he  looked 
lk;  a.KU>'\and  ,alkc<1  w,lhout  reserve  about  his  pet  garment 
Indeed,  I  do  not  remember  that  he  talked  of  anything  els" 

,h.  J,^rC  "'  coa.TSC,<"  he  said.  wiln  ;»  British  intonation  of 
the  voice  no  particulah  reason  foh  the  scawf,  but  I  wear  it 
because  the  buttons  of  one's  trousahs  look  so  devilish  coarse 
and  common  showing,  you  know,  beneath  the-ah-back  of 
the  coat.  In  India  one  wraps  one's  waist  in  the  scarf  to  keep 
offthe-ah-chills,  you  know,  and  as  the  coat  is  hcah  why 
not  go  the  scawf  too  ? "  '       ' 

A  dozen  or  more  leaders  of  the  English  set  have  been 
booming  the  tailless  coat,  but  I  fear  it  will  not  do.  lackets 
appeal  direct  to  the  heart  of  every  man.  Who  does  not  slip 
off  the     claw-hammer  "  and  swagger  around  home  with  his 


hands  in  the  pockets  of  an  old  sack  coat,  worn  over  evening 
clothes,  when  no  strangers  are  about?  But  the  tailless 
dress-coat  will  not  do.  It  is  too  startling  and  uncouth  a 
change. 

Henry'  George's  canvass  does  not  frighten  the  political 
leaders  of  either  parly,  for  they  are  quite  convinced  that  the 
size  of  the  labor  vote  has  been  very  much  exaggerated  here, 
and  that  when  It  comes  to  an  out-and-out  contest  between  a 
man  who  makes  his  living  by  preaching  socialistic  doctrines 
and  a  representative  of  the  business  and  substantial  part  of 
the  community,  the  latter  will  lead  without  an  effort.  The 
argument  used  against  Mr.  George  is,  of  course,  that  he 
doesn't  practice  what  he  preaches,  he  having  already  gained 
a  very  wide  reputation  for  the  ability  to  turn  an  honest  dollar 
with  dispatch,  and,  when  once  in  his  hands,  to  hold  on  to  it 
with  exceeding  powerful  clutch.  So  sure  are  working  politi- 
cians of  a  popular  uprising  among  the  owners  of  property, 
and  in  the  commercial  world  generally,  that  in  looking  about 
for  the  strongest  possible  candidate,  they  have  under  consider- 
ation Cornelius  Vanderbilt  himself.  A  Vanderbilt  for  Mayor 
would  have  caused  these  same  politicians  to  grin  with  deri- 
sion two  years  ago,  for  his  very  name  would  have  been  taken 
as  an  indication  of  certain  defeat  at  the  hands  of  working- 
men.  But  now  that  vested  interests  are  to  be  pitted  against 
the  much-detested  anarchists  and  socialists  of  the  east  side, 
there  is  no  danger  of  getting  a  man  on  the  ticket  who  is  too 
rich.  Mr.  George  is  a  sturdy,  bald,  red-bearded,  and  em- 
phatic man,  who  talks  with  great  earnestness.  He  inspires 
respect  even  among  millionaires,  for  he  is  not  of  the  howling 
and  murderous  species  of  socialist  by  any  means.  This  very 
element  will  weaken  his  voting  strength,  however,  for  he  is 
much  too  mild  for  the  extremists  of  the  labor  organizations. 
It  would,  however,  take  a  very  extraordinary  candidate  in- 
deed to  suit  all  the  sections  of  the  workingmen's  party. 

Of  all  the  silly,  weak,  namby-pamby,  wearisome,  and  ob- 
noxious beings  on  earth,  commend  me  to  the  wearer  of  the 
chestnut-bell.  The  town  has  gone  daft  with  it.  Everywhere 
a  radiant  ass,  with  open  mouth  and  eager  eye,  stands  guard 
with  his  little  bell  to  interrupt  and  annoy  men  who  do  not 
descend  to  his  level  of  taciturn  imbecility.  In  the  theatre, 
as  well  as  on  the  street — everywhere,  in  fact — one  hears  the 
tinkle  of  the  bell,  and  observes  the  face  of  the  fool  grow 
luminous  with  delight  as  his  insolence  cuts  short  a  good  story 
or  brings  a  clever  talker  to  an  abashed  and  irritated  stop. 
To  one  who  has  been  away  from  New  York,  and  returns  to 
encounter  the  puerile  imbecility  of  this  latest  craze  at  the 
full  tide,  the  effect  is  enervating  and  morose.  Since  my  re- 
turn I  have  known  solemn  boors,  who  can  neither  talk,  think, 
nor  sing,  bring  famous  comedians  to  a  standstill  by  their  little 
bells,  and  then  roar  loudly  at  their  own  exhibition  of  ill-bred 
and  clownish  impertinence ;  I  have  seen  a  timid  but  capable 
soubrette  assailed  by  the  turbulent  tinkling  of  currish  idiocy 
until  she  became  speechless  from  stage-fright,  while  the  grin- 
ning apes  in  the  orchestra  chairs  sent  up  peals  of  laughter  at 
her  discomfiture.  It  is  the  triumph  of  shallow-brained  inso- 
lence over  good-breeding  and  decency.  The  fool  is  abroad 
— the  yawping,  noisy,  tedious,  feeble,  and  offensive  fool — and 
he  wears  the  chestnut-bell.  Blakely  HALL. 

New  York,  September  29,  1SS6. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


In  the  city  of  San  Francisco  there  is  a  wide-spread,  quiet, 
and  undemonstrative  American  feeling.  It  embraces  hun- 
dreds of  intelligent  men  of  foreign  birth,  who  are  generally 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  are  disgusted  with  the  aggressive 
insolence  of  papists  ;  and  it  numbers  thousands  of  native- 
born  Americans  who  have  resolved  to  stem  this  tide  of  for- 
eign political  adventurers,  if  it  takes  forever.  They  mean  to 
silence  the  offensive  clamor  of  "  class"  politics;  they  have 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  Mr.  Gutte,  and  Mr.  Eisner,  and 
men  of  that  kind  promising  the  "  German  vote,"  and  "  the 
Jewish  vote,"  and  "the  Irish  vote,"  if  some  German,  Jew,  or 
Irish  foreigner  shall  be  nominated  for  office.  They  mean  to 
eliminate  from  political  literature  the  entire  class  of  such  ex- 
pressions, and  propose  that  the  word  "  American  "  shall  have 
no  such  qualification  in  politics  as  "  Germ  an-  American  "  or 
"  Irish-American."  If  Americans  are  willing  to  drop  the 
term  "  native  American,"  why  not  compel  all  foreigners  who 
are  naturalized  to  be  contented  with  the  description  of 
"American"? 


A  lady  at  Newport  has  just  given  a  "yellow  dinner" 
which  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Oscar  Wilde.  In 
the  middle  of  the  table  was  a  large  basket  of  golden  rod,  now 
one  of  the  favorite  flowers  in  fashionable  society;  grouped 
about  it  were  smaller  dishes  of  marigold,  scattered  over  the 
network  tablecloth,  beneath  which  was  a  yellow  cover.  The 
candles  were  yellow,  with  yellow  shades,  and  the  candelabra 
stood  on  yellow  plush  mats.  The  ladies,  dressed  in  yellow, 
were  presented  with  gilded  palm-leaf  fans,  tied  with  yellow 
ribbons.  The  bonbons  were  yellow,  the  china  yellow  and 
gold,  and  yellow  fruit  was  served  as  dessert. 

Canes  tied  with  bows  of  ribbon  have  come  in  fashion  with 
the  ladies  at  Lenox.  Do  you  know  its  origin  ?  In  society 
they  say  it  comes  from  Georges  Clairin's  picture  of  Frou- 
Frou.  But  Clairin  got  it  from  real  life.  In  real  life,  and  in 
Pans,  there  is  a  certain  female  whom  the  ladies  do  not  rec- 
ognize, though  their  husbands  do,  to  their  cost.  One  day 
she  sprained  her  ankle  and  had  to  walk  with  a  cane,  and  she 
made  the  staff  coquettish  with  a  garland.  She  dropped  the 
cane  as  soon  as  she  could  step  without  it.  Now  society  has 
taken  it  up.  But  perhaps  the  handle  has  been  scoured,  and 
doubtless  the  ribbon  is  new. 


Minister  Phelps,  when  the  Queen's  last  drawing-room  took 
place,  certified  a  list  of  American  ladies  who  were  fit,  in  his 
estimation,  to  be  received.  There  were  a  great  many  appli- 
cants, and  among  them  was  a  lady  who  was  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  best-known  men  in  New  York,  and  who  had  a 
very  high  social  standing  there  when  a  girl.  But  she  had 
since  married  a  man  of  the  stage,  and  had  gone  with  him 
to  live  in  London,  he  continuing  in  his  profession  under  an 
assumed  name.  The  minister  flatly  refused  to  put  her  name 
on  the  list  because  she  was  the  wife  of  a  man  who  earns  his 
living  on  the  stage. 


nd  that  out  of  28,000  Jews  in  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam, 10,000  are  occupied  in  the  trade  of  diamond-selling. 


Magdaiena. 
Near  the  city  of  Sevilla, 

Years  and  years  ago, 
Dwelt  a  lady  in  a  villa 

Years  and  years  ago  , 
And  her  hair  was  black  as  night, 
And  her  eyes  were  starry  bright ; 
Olives  on  her  brow  were  blooming, 
Roses  red  her  lips  perfuming, 
And  her  steps  were  light  and  airy 
As  the  tripping  of  a  fairy  ; 
When  she  spoke,  you  thought,  each  minute, 
Was  the  trilling  of  a  linnet ; 
When  she  sang,  you  heard  a-gush 
Of  full-voiced  sweetness  like  a  thrush  ; 
And  she  struck  from  the  guitar 
Ringing  music,  sweeter  far 
Than  the  morning  breezes  make 
Through  the  lime-trees  when  they  shake — 
Than  the  ocean  murmuring  o'er 
Pebbles  on  the  foamy  shore. 
Orphaned  both  of  sire  and  mother, 

Dwelt  she  in  that  lonely  villa, 
Absent  now  her  guardian  brother 

On  a  mission  from  Sevilla, 
Skills  it  little  now  the  telling 

How  I  wooed  that  maiden  fair. 
Tracked  her  to  her  lonely  dwelling 

And  obtained  an  entrance  there. 
Ah  !  that  lady  of  the  villa — 

And  I  loved  her  so, 
Near  the  city  of  Sevilla, 

Years  and  years  ago. 
Ay  de  mi !— Like  echoes  falling 

Sweet,  and  sad,  and  low, 
Voices  come  at  night,  recalling 

Years  and  years  ago. 

Once  again  I'm  sitting  near  thee, 

Beautiful  and  bright ; 
Once  again  I  see  and  hear  thee 

In  the  autumn  night ; 
Once  again  I'm  whispering  to  thee 

Faltering  words  of  love  ; 
Once  again  with  song  I  woo  thee 

In  the  orange  grove 
Growing  near  the  lonely  villa 

Where  the  waters  flow 
By  the  city  of  Sevilla — 

Years  and  years  ago. 

'Twas  an  autumn  eve  ;  the  splendor 

Of  the  day  was  gone, 
And  the  twilight,  soft  and  tender. 

Stole  so  gently  on 
That  the  eye  could  scarce  discover 
How  the  shadows,  spreading  over, 

Like  a  veil  of  silver  gray, 
Toned  the  golden  clouds,  sun-painted, 
Till  they  paled,  and  paled,  and  fainted 

From  the  face  of  heaven  away, 
And  &  dim  light,  rising  slowly. 

O'er  the  welkin  spread, 
Till  the  blue  sky,  calm  and  holy, 

Gleamed  above  our  head  ; 
And  the  thin  moon,  nearly  nascent, 

Shone  in  glory  meek  and  sweet, 
As  Murillo  paints  her  crescent 

Underneath  Madonna's  feet, 
And  we  sat  outside  the  villa 

Where  the  waters  flow 
By  the  city  of  Sevilla — 

Years  and  years  ago. 

There  we  sat — the  mighty  river 

Wound  its  serpent  course  along — 
Silent,  dreamy  Guadalquiver, 

Famed  in  many  a  song. 
Silver  gleaming  'mid  the  plain 
Yellow  with  the  golden  grain, 
Gliding  down  through  deep,  rich  meadow 

Where  the  sated  cattle  rove, 
Stealing  underneath  the  shadows 

Of  the  verdant  olive  grove  ; 
With  its  plentitude  of  waters, 

Ever  flowing  calm  and  slow. 
Loved  by  Andalusia's  daughters, 

Sung  by  poets  long  ago. 

Seated  half  within  a  bower 

Where  the  languid  evening  breeze 
Shook  out  odors  in  a  shower 

From  oranges  and  citron  trees, 
Sang  she  from  a  romancero 

How  a  Moorish  chieftain  bold 
Fought  a  Spanish  caballero 

By  Sevilla's  walls  of  old  ; 
How  they  battled  for  a  lady, 

Fairest  of  the  maids  of  Spain ; 
How  the  Christian's  lance,  so  steady, 

Pierced  the  Moslem  through  the  brain. 
Then  she  ceased — her  black  eyes  moving, 

Flashed,  as  asked  she  with  a  smile — 
"  Say,  are  maids  as  fair  and  loving- 
Men  as  faithful,  in  your  isle?" 
"  British  maids,"  I  said,   "are  ever 

Counted  fairest  of  the  fair ; 
Like  the  swans  on  yonder  river 

Moving  with  a  stately  air. 
"  Wooed  not  quickly,  won  not  lightly — 

But,  when  won,  forever  true; 
Trial  draws  the  bond  more  tightly, 

Time  can  ne'er  the  knot  undo." 
"  And  the  men  ?"     "Ah!  dearest  lady, 

Are — quien  sabe?    who  can  say? 
To  make  love  they're  ever  ready, 

Where  they  can  and  where  they  may; 
"  Fixed  as  waves,  as  breezes  steady 

In  a  changeful  April  day — 
Como  brisas,  como  rios, 

No  se  sabe,  sabe  Dios." 
"  Are  they  faithful?"     "Ah!  quien  sabe? 

Who  can  answer  that  they  are? 
While  we  may  we  should  be  happy." 

Then  I  took  up  her  guitar, 
And  1  sang  in  sportive  strain, 
This  song  to  an  old  air  of  Spain : 

'  The  breeze  of  the  evening  that  cools  the  hot  air, 
That  kisses  the  orange  and  shakes  out  thy  hair, 
Is  its  freshness  less  welcome,  less  sweet  its  perfume, 
That  you  know  not  the  region  from  which  it  is  come? 
Whence  the  wind  blows,  whence  the  wind  goes, 
Hither,  and  thither,  and  whither — who  knows? 
Who  knows  ? 
Hither  and  thither— but  whither— who  knows? 

'  The  river  fon-vcr  glides  singing  along, 
The  rose  on  the  bank  bends  down  to  its  song; 
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And  the  flower,  as  it  listens,  unconsciously  dips, 

Till  the  rising  wave  glistens  and  kisses  its  lips. 

But  why  the  wave  rises  and  kisses  the  rose, 

And  why  the  rose  stoops  for  those  kisses — who  knows? 

Who  knows  ? 
And  away  flows  the  river — but  whither — who  knows? 

As  I  sang,  the  lady  listened, 

Silent  save  one  gentle  sigh  ; 
When  I  ceased,  a  tear-drop  glistened 

On  the  dark  fringe  of  her  eye. 
Then  my  heart  reproved  the  feeling 

Of  that  false  and  heartless  strain, 
Which  I  sang  in  words  concealing 

What  my  heart  would  hide  in  vain. 
Up  I  sprang.     What  words  were  uttered 

Bootless  now  to  think  or  tell — 
Tongues  speak  wild  when  hearts  are  fluttered 

By  the  mighty  master  spell. 
Love,  avowed  with  sudden  boldness, 

Heard  with  flushings  that  reveal. 
Spite  of  woman's  studied  coldness, 

Thoughts  the  heart  can  not  conceal 
Words  half-vague  and  passion-broken, 

Meaningless,  yet  meaning  all 
That  the  lips  have  left  unspoken, 

That  we  never  may  recall. 
"  Magdalena,  dearest,  hear  me," 

Sighed  I,  as  I  seized  her  hand — 
"  Hola!  sefior,"  very  near  me, 

Cries  a  voice  of  stern  command. 
And  a  stalwart  caballero 

Comes  upon  me  with  a  stride, 
On  his  head  a  slouched  sombrero, 

A  toledo  by  his  side. 
From  his  breast  he  flung  his  capa 

With  a  stately  Spanish  air — 
[On  the  whole,  he  looked  a  chap  a 

Man  to  slight  would  scarcely  dare.] 
"Will  your  worship  have  the  goodness 

To  release  that  lady's  hand?" 
"Sehor,"  I  replied,  "this  rudeness 

I  am  not  prepared  to  stand. 
"Magdalena,  say" — the  maiden, 

With  a  cry  of  wild  surprise, 
As  with  secret  sorrow  laden, 

Fainting  sank  before  my  eyes. 
Then  the  Spanish  caballero 

Bowed  with  haughty  courtesy, 
Solemn  as  a  tragic  hero, 

And  announced  himself  to  me: 

' '  Sefior,  I  am  Don  Camillo 
Guzman  Miguel  Pedrillo 
De  Xymenes  y  Ribera 

Y  Santallos  y  Herrera 

Y  de  Rivas  y  Mendoza 

Y  Quintana  y  de  Rosa 

Y  Zorilla  y  " "  No  more,  sir, 

'Tis  as  good  as  twenty  score,  sir," 

Said  I  to  him,  with  a  frown; 
"  Mucha  bulla  para  nada, 
No  palabras,  draw  your  'spada; 
If  you're  up  for  a  duello 
You  will  find  I'm  just  your  fellow  — 

Sefior,  I  am  Peter  Brown!" 

By  the  river's  bank  that  night, 

Foot  to  foot  in  strife, 
Fought  we  in  the  dubious  light 

A  fight  of  death  or  life. 
Don  Camillo  slashed  my  shoulder. 
With  the  pain  I.  grew  the  bolder, 

Close,  and  closer  still  I  pressed; 
Fortune  favored  me  at  last, 
I  broke  his  guard,  my  weapon  passed 

Through  the  caballero's  breast 
The  man  of  many  names  went  down, 
Pierced  by  the  sword  of  Peter  Brown ! 

Kneeling  down,  I  raised  his  head; 
The  caballero  faintly  said: 
"Sefior  Ingles,  fly  from  Spain 
With  all  speed,  for  you  have  slain 
A  Spanish  noble,  Don  Camillo 
Guzman  Miguel  Pedrillo 
De  Xymenes  y  Ribera 

Y  Santallos  y  Herrera 

Y  de  Rivas  y  Mendoza 

Y  Quintana  y  de  Rosa 

Y  Zorilla  y  " He  swooned 

With  the  bleeding  from  his  wound. 
If  he  be  living  still,  or  dead, 

I  never  knew,  I  ne'er  shall  know. 
That  night  from  Spain  in  haste  I  fled, 
Years  and  years  ago. 

Oft  when  autumn  eve  is  closing, 

Pensive,  puffing  a  cigar, 
In  my  chamber  lone  reposing, 
Musing  half,  and  half  a-dozing 

Comes  a  vision  Jrom  afar 
Of  that  lady  of  the  villa, 
In  her  satin,  fringed  mantilla, 
And  that  haughty  caballero, 
With  bis  capa  and  sombrero, 
Vainly  in  my  mind  revolving 

That  long,  jointed,  endless  name. 
"Tis  a  riddle  past  my  solving, 

Who  he  was  or  whence  he  came. 
Was  he  that  brother  home  returned  ? 
Was  he  some  former  lover  spurned  ? 
Or  some  family  Jia7ic4 
That  the  lady  did  not  fancy? 
Was  he  any  one  of  those  ? 
Sabe  Dios.     Ah !  God  knows. 

Sadly  smoking  my  manilla, 

Much  I  long  to  know 
How  fares  the  lady  of  the  villa 

That  once  charmed  me  so. 
When  1  visited  Sevilla 

Years  and  years  ago. 
Has  she  married  a  Hidalgo? 
Gone  the  way  that  ladies  all  go 
In  those  drowsy  Spanish  cities, 
Wasting  life— a  thousand  pities? 
Waking  up  for  a  fiesta 
From  an  afternoon  siesta, 
To  "Giralda"  now  repairing, 
Or  the  plaza  for  an  airing  ;" 
At  the  shaded  reja  flirting. 
At  a  bull-fight  now  disporting  ? 
Does  she  walk  at  evenings  ever 
Through  the  gardens  by  the  river? 
Guarded  by  an  old  duenna 
Fierce  and  sharp  as  a  hyena, 
With  her  goggles  and  her  fan 
Warning  off  each  wicked  man  ? 
Is  she  dead,  or  is  she  living? 
Is  she  for  my  absence  grieving? 
Is  she  wretched,  is  she  happy? 
Widow,  wife,  or  maid  ?    Quien  sabe  f 
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The  Ladies'  Club  is  likely  to  be  a  fact  in  New  York  this 
winter,  after  all.  Last  winter  a  determined  attempt  was 
made  in  aristocratic  circles  to  graft  this  institution  on  metro- 
politan clubdom.  A  number  of  very  swell  women  came  to- 
gether in  the  house  of  one  of  them  and  talked  it  over.  Then 
they  met  in  the  house  of  another  and  talked  it  over  again. 
They  kept  it  up  until  they  had  held  thirteen  preliminary 
meetings.  After  this  fatal  number  they  began  to  issue  fancy 
stationery.  They  made  up  a  list  of  eligibles  among  their  ac- 
quaintances, and  sent  them  aesthetic  circulars  on  perfumed 
paper  inviting  them  to  cooperate.  For  a  month  or  two  the 
Ladies'  Club  was  the  talk  of  the  drawing-rooms.  The  scheme 
was  a  very  pretty  one.  They  we're  to  have  a  regular  club- 
house, run  by  regular  club  laws,  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  a  regular  man's  club,  except  the  men  and  the  bar-room. 
No  men  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  premises.  Instead  of  a 
bar,  lemonade,  tea,  coffee,  bonbons,  and  the  like  were  to  be 
served  from  a  buffet.  Cards  and  billiards  were  to  be  permit- 
ted, and  even  a  ten-pin  alley  was  hinted  at  by  the  boldest  of 
the  projectors.  Everything  looked  rosy  for  the  Ladies'  Club 
till  it  came  to  the  election  of  the  members.  This  ceremo- 
nial, by  all  accounts,  must  have  been  very  droll.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  at  the  residence  of  one  of  the  projectors,  the 
rest  of  the  projectors  being  all  present.  They  had  brought 
a  ballotrbox,  with  a  supply  of  white  and  black  balls,  and, 
having  locked  themselves  in  the,  parlor  and  called  to  order, 
proceeded  to  business.  A  list  of  the  candidates  proposed 
for  membership  was  ready,  and  the  chairwoman  of  the  meet- 
ing gave  out  the  first  name  on  it.  The  ballots  rattled  in  the 
box,  and  then  all  the  voters  talked  while  they  were  being 
counted.  Presently  it  was  announced  that  the  first  candi- 
date had  been  black-balled,  and  they  all  talked  again.  After 
a  while  they  were  called  to  order,  and  the  second  name  was 
given  out.  There  was  not  as  much  talking  as  before,  but  it 
was  black-balled  all  the  same.  Another,  and  another  fol- 
lowed, with  the  same  result.  Not  a  name  on  the  list  was 
passed.  All  the  voters  had  a  grudge  against  all  of  the  can- 
didates except  those  that  she  had  herself  proposed,  and  made 
the  black-ball  tell  of  it  for  her.  After  the  list  had  been  ex- 
hausted the  row  began.  Accusations  of  ill-will  were  ban- 
died about  and  bloodshed  was  with  difficulty  avoided.  The 
meeting  broke  up  in  confusion,  and  that  was  the  last  we 
heard  of  the  Ladies'  Club.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
summer,  however,  when  the  ultra-fashionables  gathered  at 
Mount  Desert,  the  Ladies'  Club  was  revived.  This  time  it 
became  an  accomplished  fact.  A  cottage  was  hired  at  Bar 
Harbor,  and  fashion's  petted  votaries  gathered  to  enjoy  in  it 
the  freedom  the  male  sex  is  supposed  to  find  in  its  own  so- 
cial gatherings.  Tea  and  toast  were  discussed  along  with  the 
scandals  of  the  hour,  and  the  club  was  voted  a  great  success. 
Its  triumph  inspired  imitation,  and  another  Ladies'  Club 
was  created  at  Lenox.  About  the  same  programme  was  car- 
ried out,  and  then  the  fair  clubites  of  Berkshire  and  Bar 
Harbor  laid  their  heads  together,  and  resolved  to  continue 
their  corporate  triumph  in  New  York.  They  set  about  the 
work  of  organization  at  once,  and  have  got  it  already  well 
advanced.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  is  pledged,  and 
some  put  up,  while  a  committee  to  select  the  club-house  and 
provide  the  necessary  furnishings  and  supplies  was  elected. 
This  committee  is  now  busily  at  work.  "  The  girls  are  in  so- 
ber earnest  now,"  observed  an  old  Union  man,  "and  if 
money  and  determination  can  make  their  club  go  it  will  be 
all  right.  The  one  trouble  likely  to  occur  will  rise  out  of  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  members.  If  they  keep  to  them- 
selves and  keep  men  out  of  the  club,  the  victory  will  be  half 
won.*  But  the  hardest  task  before  them  is  to  restrain  them- 
selves from  carrying  the  rivalries  of  society  into  the  privacy 
of  the  club-house.  That  I  do  not  believe  they  can  do."  A 
Manhattan  veteran  remarked  :  "There  will  be  some  lively 
hair-pulling  there  before  the  match  is  over.  A  woman  can't 
play  cards  without  cheating,"  he  averred,  "and,  mark  my 
words,  there  will  be  fur  flying  over  the  games." 

There  has  been  some  little  talk  in  the  clubs  over  the  at- 
tempt made  at  Newport  by  a  few  young  men  this  summer  to 
introduce  a  tailless  dress-coat  for  evening  wear  in  summer. 
Their  wearers  asserted  that  it  was  a  London  fashion,  and 
very  comfortable,  and  it  has  also  been  said  that  they  were 
designed  to  be  worn  at  dog  and  horse-shows,  and  other  hot 
and  odoriferous  places,  where  top-coats  were  a  nuisance. 
They  are  neither  a  London  style, nor  do  they  owetheir  origin 
to  the  cause  above  stated,  but  they  are  worn  in  all  the  British 
colonies  in  the  tropics  by  civilians,  who,  seeing  how  comfort- 
able the  English  officers  were  in  their  shell-jackets,  which 
is  the  proper  evening-dress  for  an  officer  in  a  hot  country, 
invented  the  tailless  black  coat  to  secure  the  same  comfort. 
When  properly  made  they  should  resemble  an  Eton  jacket, 
and  they  are  never  worn  by  those  who  invented  them  without 
what  is  known  as  a  Cumberland  or  long  roll  or  scarf  of  white 
silk  wound  tightly  around  the  waist.  This  hides  the  top  of 
the  trousers,  and  also  serves  a  useful  sanitary  purpose  in 
keeping  the  digestive  organs  warm — a  necessity  in  tropical 
countries.  As  will  be  seen,  therefore,  the  wearing  of  these 
tailless  dress-coats  in  this  country  is  both  meaningless  and 
absurd,  and  is  evidently  a  foolish  aping  of  what  was  thought 
to  be  a  late  English  fashion.  They  have  been  worn  in  the 
British  tropical  colonies  for  fifty  years. — New  York  Times. 

As  an  expression  of  the  aims  and  needs  of  the  actors  in 
past  scenes,  says  the  Hour,  their  dress  must  be  a  truthful 
exponent.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  why  the 
Orientals  differ  from  their  fellow-beings  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion in  not  removing  their  garments  at  night,  and  only  mak- 
ing a  change  when  they  bathe,  which  is  not  always  a  daily 
achievement.  At  least  some  of  the  fairest  and  most  discon- 
tented of  houris  look  with  longing  eyes  on  a  portion  of  the 
garments  in  which  their  emancipated  sisters  in  distant  spheres 
disport  themselves.  But  envy  ceases  and  good  taste  draws 
its  line  at  the  European  robe  de  nuit.  "  Why,"  asks  the  dark- 
eyed  Persian,  "why  do  the  beauties  of  the  West  make  them- 
selves all  like  one  another  when  they  sleep,  and  all  far  from 
pretty  in  ghastly  bags  of  white  cambric?  When  we  are 
sleepy,"  continues  the  Oriental  charmer,  "  we  take  down  our 
little  mattress,  which  hangs  on  the  wall,  and,  wrapping  our- 
selves in  a  silk  quilt,  we  lie  down  without  troubling  ourselves 


to  remove  our  brocaded  trousers."  In  fact,  the 
trousers  in  which  the  Persian  women  indulge  seems  liny 
and  by  dint  of  multiplying  them  and  of  making  use  of  stiff 
materials,  they  eventually  arrive  at  a  rotundity  of  figure  orig- 
inally denied  them  by  nature,  but  happily  prized  by  their 
liege  lords.  In  lieu  of  a  night-cap,  they  are  wont  to  envelop 
their  heads  during  the  slumbers  of  the  night  in  the  same  thick 
veil  which  they  wear  in  their  out-door  excursions,  and  their 
appearance  on  the  whole  is  doubtless  more  picturesque  than 
that  of  the  sex  in  general  under  similar  circumstances. 


A  report  was  sent  from  London  to  the  United  States,  some 
weeks  ago,  that  an  American  lady  had  been  expelled  from 
the  Queen's  drawing-room  at  Buckingham  Palace.  There 
were  all  sorts  of  guesses  as  to  who  the  unlucky  woman  was, 
and  suspicion  fell  upon  more  than  one  who  would  be  very 
much  humiliated  to  know  she  had  been  singled  out  for  such 
an  unenviable  notoriety.  No  name  was  actually  published. 
It  was  even  a  question  whether  the  expulsion  took  place. 
The  expulsion,  or  exclusion  rather,  did  actually  occur,  though 
that  is  an  extremity  to  which  the  authorities  at  Buckingham 
Palace  seldom  go.  The  lady,  while  an  American  by  birth, 
is  little  known  in  America,  her  father  having  gone  to  London 
when  she  was  a  child,  and  she  having  married  an  English- 
man when  she  grew  up.  She  is  hardly  counted  in  the  Amer- 
ican colony  in  London,  and  her  social  standing  is  of  a  very 
doubtful  character. 

"The  reason  our  American  girls  are  so  charmingly  re- 
ceived by  the  English  aristocracy,"  writes  Mrs.  James  Brown 
Potter  in  a  private,  and  as  yet  unpublished,  letter  to  Mrs. 
Mortimer  Livingstone,  "the  reason  they  are  received  so 
kindly  is  because  our  girls  are  interesting  and  attractive. 
Englishmen  like  our  girls  on  account  of  their  pretty,  chatty, 
flirtish  ways.  The  English  girl  is  stiff  and  angular.  She  is 
not  self-poised.  The  presence  nf  royalty  quite  overcomes 
her,  and  when  she  meets  the  Prince  of  Wales  she  is  so 
abashed  that  she  can  not  entertain  him.  The  cold  English 
girl  actually  stands  speechless  with  awe,  while  the  American 
girl  looks  up  with  unconscious  naivete  and  chats  away  with 
him  as  if  he  were  an  ordinary  man.  Our  girls  are  accus- 
tomed to  gentlemen's  society  from  early  womanhood.  This 
society  makes  them  bright,  full  of  repartee,  apt  at  apropos 
answers,  and  vivacious  in  sallies  of  wit." 
» 

Japanese  chrysanthemums  are  commencing  to  make  their 
appearance,  and  in  another  week  will  be  blooming  in  profu- 
sion. The  crop  this  season  will  display  several  new  varie- 
ties. They  will  doubtless  continue  as  popular  for  street  wear 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  Roses  and  orchids  are  the 
reigning  flowers  for  dinner  decorations. 


Mrs.  John  Sherwood  thus  writes  to  the  New  York  World 
from  Aix-les-Bains :  The  Princess  Louise  has  been  here  for 
a  month,  varying  her  royal  baths  by  a  visit  to  Chamounix. 
She  has  Miss  Harvey  with  her  as  lady  companion,  a  maid, 
and  a  valet — not  a  very  royal  equipage.  A  member  of  Par- 
liament, named  Halse,  who  has  made  four  thousand  pounds 
at  the  gaming  tables  here,  had  the  honor  of  accompanying 
her  to  Chamounix,  gives  her  dinners  at  the  Villa  des  Fleurs, 
the  gayest  of  the  casinos,  where,  before  she  went  to  Cha- 
mounix, she  and  he,  with  others,  danced  Scotch  reels  and  the 
Highland  schottische,  which  to  French  eyes  looks  very  like 
the  can-can,  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  Lady  Mandeville, 
and  James  Gordon  Bennett  assisting.  The  princess  is  a 
very  pretty  woman,  with  beautiful  teeth  and  a  fresh  complex- 
ion. She  has  been  married  fourteen  years,  and  is  about 
thirty-eight  years  old.  She  dresses  simply  but  becomingly, 
and  makes  no  pretensions  to  royal  state.  Indeed,  she  is 
traveling  as  the  Countess  of  Cornwall.  Among  the  Ameri- 
cans recently  arrived — one  who  has  had  a  celebrity  of  beauty 
and  talent  and  sad  fortune — is  the  Marchioness  of  Anglesea, 
once  Miss  Minnie  King,  of  Georgia;  then  Mrs.  Wodehouse; 
then  married  in  Paris  to  Henry  Paget,  Marquis  of  Anglesea, 
who  ran  away  from  her  with  a  Russian  countess  in  less  than 
two  years  after  their  marriage.  He  is  now  living  with  the 
latter  lady  at  his  estates,  in  Wales.  Lady  Anglesea  is  still 
very  handsome,  preserving  the  sunny  hair,  fresh  skin,  and 
perfect  teeth  of  her  girlhood.  She  has  also  what  English 
people  say  is  almost  an  American  peculiarity — a  beautiful 
nose.  She  has  behaved  with  great  dignity  since  the  depart- 
ure of  her  lord,  and  enjoys  in  a  high  degree  the  respect  of 
the  American  and  English  colony  in  Paris — not  an  easy  com- 
munity to  please.  Aix,  from  its  cosmopolitan  character,  en- 
joys an  immunity  from  gossip  and  scandal.  Of  Homburg 
some  one  writes  :  "Not  the  least  curious  part  of  this  life  at 
Homburg  is  the  dullness  of  its  scandal.  Every  one  arrives 
saying,  'Have  you  heard  of  the  quarrel  between  Mr.  Stevens 
and  Mrs.  Potter?'  and  weep  over  that  story  a  dozen  times  a 
day.  Then  the  flirtations  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  Amer- 
ican women,  the  story  of  the  Grant-Cairns  engagement,  and 
the  question  of  Mme.  Mackay,  and  the  opinion  of  the  White- 
hall Review  as  to  the  short  reign  of  the  American  London 
invasion.  There  is  a  strange  sort  of  pleasure  in  the  monot- 
ony with  which  people  tell  these  unimportant  matters  under 
their  tongue."  The  Americans  are  getting  a  very  bad  repu- 
tation abroad  for  abusing  each  other.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
spoke  of  it  to  a  friend  of  mine,  and  said  that  Mrs.  James 
Brown  Potter  was  the  only  American  whom  he  had  known 
who  did  not  abuse  all  her  rivals.  It  was  high  praise.  One 
thing  a  woman  observes  at  these  foreign  watering-places. 
How  much  less  is  the  necessity  of  dress.  The  short  cotton 
and  gingham  dresses  have  the  pas,  and  there  is  a  becoming 
absence  of  display.  It  is  time  for  the  pendulum  of  fashion 
to  swing  back  to  simple  dress.  There  are,  however,  many 
different  sorts  of  people  at  a  watering-place;  "I  can  sing 
and  speak  to  them  in  many  different  kinds  of  music,"  was 
the  laughing  boast  of  Autolycus.  We  can  offer  you  many 
kinds  of  music  at  Aix  and  some  dressy  persons  fit  for  New- 
port. But  perhaps  you  would  not  find  that  they  were  the 
princesses  or  geniuses,  except  at  the  baccarat  tables — full  day 
and  night.  There  one  sees  some  gay  dressing,  and  there  is 
that  game  called  flirtation  which  flourishes  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  One  of  the  latest  of  fashion's  caprices  with  foreign 
women  is  to  wear  immense  rings,  long  lines  of  rubies  and 
long  lines  of  diamonds.  No  women  but  American  women 
ever  wear  a  ring  on  the  forefinger;  that  is  reserved  for  Ger- 
man men,  but  they  do  wear  rings  on  every  other  finder. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LADIES'    LUNCHES. 

"Iris"  describes  the  Rosebud,  the  Veteran,  and  the  Chaperone. 


Just  in  the  intermediate  seasons— the  early  autumn  and 
the  late  spring,  before  in  the  one  case  the  winter's  boom 
has  started,  3nd  in  the  other  the  languid  pulse  of  the  sum- 
mer has  begun  to  throb— a  little  crop  of  gayeties  peculiar  to 
those  nondescript  months.  October  and  May,  spring  up  and 
flourish  gayly  for  a  brief  period,  forming  connecting  links 
between  the  two  great  seasons  which  constitute  "the  swim  " 
of  America.  Now  we  have  the  derni-autumn  season,  when 
fine  folks  are  beginning  to  straggle  home  from  the  country, 
when  summer  wardrobes  are  crushed  out  of  all  beauty,  and 
ant nmn  plumes  not  yet  made;  when  one  begins  to  see  on 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway  crowds  of  rosy-cheeked,  satin- 
skinned  eiris,  with  eyes  as  deep  and  clear  as  trout  pools, and 
an  elasticity  of  step  which  proclaims  them  just  returned  from 
three  months'  fattening  in  the  mountains  or  by  the  seashore, 
and  nn-v  fretting  and  chafing  for  the  winter  campaign  to  be- 
gin It  is  the  season  of  base-ball  and  tennis  tournaments,  of 
varhting  in  the  keen  autumn  breezes,  of  riding  in  the  crisp, 
nipnine  autumn  air,  the  season  of  the  luscious  bivalve  and 
the  Ladies'  Lunch. 

Sing.  O  Muse,  the  joy  of  tht:  bud  when  she  receives  her 
first  invitation  to  a  lunch!  According  to  tradition,  she  is 
pirtnrpsqnelv  standing  with  reluctant  feet  where  the  brook 
and  river  meet,  etc.,  etc. ;  and,  if  one  may  paraphrase  the 
pnpt.  the  brook  mav  be  said  to  typify  the  tea-party  of  her 
childhood,  the  river  the  lunch-party  of  her  womanhood.  She 
is  filled  with  what  they  call  in  one  of  the  church  hymns, 
"awful  mirth  "  on  this  festal  occasion.  She  fears,  yet  longs 
to  see  revealed  the  true  inwardness  of  these  ladies'  lunches 
of  which  mamma  and  Aunt  Lizzie  partake  so  freely.  She 
nut*  on  her  b"st  clothes,  and  all  her  rings,  and  goes  forth  in 
joyful  trep'dation.  She  comes  back  wiser,  but  not  sadder, 
for.  as  a  rule,  the  first  flush  of  the  lunch  fever  is  extremely 
agreeable.  Moreover,  a  lunch-party  of  buds  is  really  very 
charming.  Thev  are  not  old  enough  to  gossip  maliciously — 
for  the  bud.  like  the  parvenu  in  his  savage  state,  before  do- 
mestication, is  notoriously  pure-minded ;  they  have  not  yet 
caught  the  worldly  tone  which  after  their  first  season  be- 
comes second-nature  ;  they  are  independent  enough  to  have 
ideas  and  to  express  them;  they  are  sometimes  shy,  but 
nevpr  awkward  :  and  they  rarely  reach  that  stage  of  deafen- 
ing hilarity  which  marks  the  gathering  of  the  clans  of  estab- 
lished belles  or  merry  matrons.  They  are  not,  either— alas ! 
that  one  can  not  sav  as  much  for  all  women — old  enough  to 
be  gourmandes.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  but  two  seasons  of  per- 
sistent lunching  and  dining  turn  some  women  into  fearful 
gourmandes  There  is  a  class  of  lunches  for  this  description 
oHuncher — if  one  may  use  the  term — which  are  very  solemn 
affairs  F.verybndv  has  a  definite  end  in  view — they  go  to 
satisfy  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Conversation  languishes,  and, 
languishing,  doth  die.  It  would  seem  that  they  had  returned 
to  their  childhood  and  were  obeying  nurse's  commands: 
"  Now,  eat  every  scrap  of  your  dinner,  like  a  good  little  girl, 
and  don't  talk  until  you've  finished." 

One  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  philosophy  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  the  Stoics  was  "  to  release  your  friends  from 
all  obligation  to  sun  with  you."  Leaders  of  society  should 
have  this  illuminated  and  hung  over  their  beds,  where  their 
eves,  earlv  and  late,  can  fall  on  this  drop  of  the  concentrated 
wisdom  of  ancient  Rome.  Perhaps  hours  of  meditating  on 
it  might  bring  on  a  millennium  of  halcyon  davs,  when  the 
lunch  will  lie  down  with  the  dinner  and  quietly  fade  away 
into  the  limbo  of  the  past.  Not  that  lunches  are  unpleasant 
— far  be  it  from  me  to  voice  such  heresy — but  they  are  being 
run  into  the  ground;  a  little  of  them  goes  a  long  way.  In 
the  course  of  but  a  few  months,  those  invitations,  which  filled 
the  bud  with  joy.  cause  her  much  anguish  To  the  belle  of 
two  seasons  the  nerfumed  and  emblazoned  note,  beginning, 
"  Dearest  Milly,  T  have  a  few  girls  coming  to  lunch  on  Fri- 
day. Will  vnu."  etc.,  causes  as  much  angry  despair  as  a 
Nihilist  manifesto  to  the  Czar.  She  comes  into  mamma's 
boudoir,  holding  the  note  in  her  hand,  and  saying,  with  the 
ruffled  forehead  of  extreme  irritation  :  "  Here's  that  bore, 
Sallv  Jones,  has  asked  me  to  another  lunch  on  Friday,  and  I 
don't  want  to  go  a  bit.  What,  in  heaven's  name,  am  I  to 
do  ?"  Mamma  and  she  consult,  and.  accepting  the  inevita- 
ble with  the  heroic  comDosure  which  characterizes  the  helots 
of  sorietv.  she  writes  :  "  Darling  Sallv  :  I  shall  be  more  than 
delighted  to  lunch  with  vou  on  Friday.  How  sweet  of  you 
alwavs  to  ask  me  "—and  so  on.  This  is  the  lunch  of  the  old 
campaigner,  and.  make  no  mistake,  it  is  as  widely  different 
to  the  lunch  of  the  debutante  as  wine  is  to  water,  as  p&te-de- 
foie-gras  to  a  dinner  of  herbs.  There  are  some  ten  or  twelve 
girls  in  the  party,  and  mamma,  or  Aunt  Lizzie,  or  elder  sister, 
or  whoever  chaperones  the  gathering,  is  cast  forth  into  the 
outer  darkness,  and  eats  in  melancholy  state  up-stairs  in  the 
scwine-room.  Her  banishment  is  mainly  due  to  a  vague  idea 
that  she  will  exercise  a  restraint  on  the  conversational  capaci- 
ties of  the  girls,  for  which,  if  she  were  able  to  do  it,  she 
might  crown  herself  with  branches  of  bay  and  laurel,' and 
pose  among  the  Historic  American  Women.  Stop  an  engine 
in  full  blast ;  stop  a  racer  snorting  for  the  goal ;  stop  a  prima 
donna  in  the  middle  of  an  aria— but  stop  a  young  woman 
talking  under  a  full  head  of  steam  at  a  lunch-party?  Why, 
the  thing  can't  be  done.  You  might  as  well  try  to  write  on 
the  sand,  or  square  the  circle.  In  fact,  the  louder  and  more 
continuous  the  conversation  is,  the  more  successful  the  lunch 
-hence,  the  hostess  removes  every  obstacle  which  might 
possibly  retard  its  copious  stream.  It's  easy  to  remove 
mamma  the  dear  old  lady  would  go  anywhere  she  was  told, 
i<  ate  in  the  cellar.nr  take  observations  from  the  cupola- 
hut  where  the  real  lunrh-instinc  t  of  the  hostess  comes  in,  is 
in  asking  the  guests.     She  only  wants  girls  who  can  talk. 

We  must  have  So-and-so,"  she  Bays,  in  making  out  the  list- 
'she's  very  snubby,  to  be  sure,  but  she's  so  bright!"  So- 
and-so,  who  has  been  rude  to  her  the  last  week,  is  asked  as 
a  sort  of  end-man.  "Then  we  want  some  one  to  balance 
her  on  the  other  side  of  the  table;  we  must  have  Miss  de 

c •    Snc's  fearfully  fast, of  course, and  says  ratherrisque* 

things;  but   she  is  so  witty.     She'll  keep  us  all  in  a  perfect 

Kalc  ,,e  c k">es  down  as  the  o'her  end-man, 

and.  with  the  hostess  as  middle-man,  to  give  them  their  cues] 
nnrl  squeeze  all  the  fun  nnr  M  t-nows  how,  figure 

to  yourself  how  su<  CCSSful  such  a  lunch  should  be. 


To  men  who  know  the  girls  they  would  be  a  revelation. 
Men's  -iris— those  who  among  the  sterner  sex  have  the  re- 
putation for  superlative  brightness— are  rarely  entertaining 
among  women.  I  have  seen  a  girl  who  is  renowned  as  a  wit 
sit  through  a  lunch-party  without  making  half  a  dozen  re- 
marks, and  looking  bored  to  death.  Some  of  them  say  they 
don't  understand  how  to  entertain  a  girl  ;  others  make  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  they  have  no  intention  of  wasting  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  On  the  other  hand,  girls  who 
on  the  approach  of  a  man  grow  heavy  as  the  air  before  a 
thunderstorm,  perform  prodigies  of  wit  when  left  alone  with 
their  own  sex.  Such  a  girl  is  the  rock  upon  which  women 
addicted  to  the  lunch-giving  habit  build  their  hopes.  She  is 
all  things  to  all  women.  She  wades  in  and  rescues  sinking 
conversations,  she  quenches  smoldering  fights,  she  spurs  on 
an  incipient  friendship,  she  tracks  the  coy  joke  to  its  lair  and 
drags  it  to  the  light,  she  can  even  smile  at  jests  which  take 
their  rise  from  the  decline  and  fall  of  her  own  flirtations. 
Under  her  fostering  hands,  and  those  of  the  hostess  and  the 
u  funny  girls,"  conversation  waxes  fast  and  furious.  It  is 
great  fun  to  listen  to  scraps  of  it  when  the  party  is  at  full 
blast.  Amid  the  deafening  clang  of  interlaced  voices,  one 
can  catch  a  sentence  here  and  there:  "Oh,  he  behaved  bru- 
tally. He  broke  it  to  her  so  suddenly  she  turned  ghastly 
pale  and  nearly  fainted.     What  did   T  do?     Oh,  I  held  the 

sponge" "  I'm  sorry  you  think  she's  so  ugly;  she's  my 

cousin  " "You  know,  he  and  I  had  a  desperate  affair 

two  years  ago,  and,  perhaps  my  early  passion  blinds  me  ;  but 

I  still  think  he's  just  too  lovely  for  anything" "  I  can't 

understand  what  is  the  matter  with  her;  she's  gone  off  at 
half-cock  about  somethiug  or  other,  and  cuts  me  when  we 

meet  " "  Yes,  they  came  on  the  Umbria  on   Saturday, 

and  had  a  ghastly  time  getting  their  trunks  through  the 
customs.     Lou  had  twelve  Dairs  of  twenty-two-button  gloves 

pinned  in  the  sleeves  of  all  her  waists" "  I  never  saw 

any  one  who  admired  such  people  as  you  do.  You  ought  to 
acquire  the  taste  for  decent-looking  men  ;  that  fellow  is 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other — he's  a  sort  of  desiccated 

Englishman  " "  She  had  five  bouquets,  and  they  say 

even-  one  came  from  an  admiring  relative" "Do  you 

like 'Maupassant?     I  think   he's  perfectly  disgusting" 

etc.,  etc. 

In  direct  opposition  to  this,  the  typical  lunch,  is  the  silent 
lunch.  Praise  be  to  Allah  it  is  a  rare  specimen.  Better  far 
have  the  drums  of  ears  perforated,  better  have  "silence  like 
a  poultice  come  to  heal  the  blows  of  sound  "  when  you  get 
outside,  than  have  silence  come  from  the  first  moment  you 
enter  the  house  and  stay  with  you  till  you  bow  yourself  out 
of  the  front  door.  I  went  to  a  silent  lunch  once  ;  it  is  indel- 
liblv  engraved  on  my  memory.  It  was  partly  the  house — it 
had  a  soporific  effect—- and  partly  the  party — who  seemed  to 
be  suffering  from  the  effects  of  some  powerful  narcotic.  After 
the  first  course,  conversation  flattened  out  into  a  dead  calm, 
without  a  ripple  or  a  swell  to  relieve  its  deadness.  There 
were  twelve  in  the  party,  and  of  these  twelve  three  proved 
themselves  heroines.  They  made  a  desperate  effort  to  save 
the  pieces.  They  had  no  time  to  eat  the  delicious  viands  on 
their  plates,  they  settled  down  to  work  with  terrible  energy. 
They  talked  to  their  dull  companions,  flat  as  punctured  bal- 
loons, with  frenzied  vivacity  ;  they  endeavored  to  elicit  re- 
sponses, and,  this  failing,  answered  themselves.  They 
would  glance  around  the  table,  and  say,  suddenly,  directing 
a  galvanic  smile  against  a  girl  whose  face  was  as  blank  as  an 
uncut  tombstone,  "  Ah,  you  disagree  with  me,  do  you  ?  Now 
I  really  must  try  to  convince  you.  Can't  you  see  that  if  he 
had  made  the  heroine  murder  her  mother,  not  her  husband, 
her  character  would  have  been  more  consistent?"  By  the 
time  the  meat  was  over  their  months  were  parched.  Similar 
efforts  would  have  exhausted  a  phonograph.  But  the  re- 
wards of  heroism  are  meagre  in  these  days.  In  the  eye's  of 
society,  such  a  girl  has  won  her  spurs  in  honorable  combat, 
yet  society  has  no  reward  to  offer.  A  medal  with  a  suitable 
inscription  wouldn't  be  bad,  or  a  memorial  bracelet  or  locket, 
commemorative  of  such  glorious  action  in  the  tented  field. 

There  are  as  many  different  styles  of  married  ladies' 
lunches  as  there  are  feelers  to  a  cuttle-fish.  They  worship 
the  god  of  the  gastronomer  in  cliques.  For  example,  there 
is  your  religious  lunch,  whereat  the  participants  are  all  agog 
over  the  coming  of  the  Battle  of  Armageddon,  or  the  exact 
landing  place  of  the  Ark.  If  the  hostess  is  clever  about 
selecting  the  component  parts  of  her  party,  she  has  no  trou- 
ble at  all.  Just  sit  them  down  at  the  table,  give  them  food, 
and  wind  them  up  with  a  good,  old,  sound,  pre-Adamite 
question  on  free-will  and  predestination,  and  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  spring  on  their  hobby-horses 
and  prance  away,  "head  up  and  tail  over  the  dashboard." 
Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  discretion.  There  is 
danger  in  pitting  a  chipped  old  Baptist  of  the  Tertiary  period 
against  a  bran-new  Ritualist  of  the  Wash;  let  them  once 
grapple,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  ever  parting  them  till  one 
gets  the  other  three  points  down.  LTnder  these  circum- 
stances the  general  interest  becomes  somewhat  too  concen- 
trated to  be  pleasant.  One's  guests  are  unquestionably  en- 
tertained, but  not  in  precisely  the  right  way.  They  are  a  lit- 
tle too  much  entertained.  They  may  even  have  a  pyrotechnic 
display  of  hysterics  to  wind  up  with,  and  when  the  erandes 
eaux  begin  to  play  the  fun  ends.  But  a  clever  hostess  can 
easily  avoid  this.  Let  her  select  her  people  with  their  de- 
nominations put  down  against  their  names,  and  their  tempers 
writ  on  the  tablets  of  her  memory.  Besides,  too,  a  religious 
lunch  is  so  tidy.  To  the  orderly  mind,  it  is  an  ever-present 
joy.  The  conversation  never  slops  over  into  gossip,  or  dress, 
or  literature.  It  is  done  up  in  neat  little  surprise  packages, 
one  for  each  Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian, 
etc.,  etc.  In  this  it  is  singularly  different  to  the  married 
woman  s  lunch.  Here  all  unity  is  lost.  Oysters  are  not  over 
before  conversation  becomes  a  patchwork  of  unrelated  parts 
It  is  a  verbal  kaleidoscope  of  current  on  did:  it  is  a  sort  of 
inferior  quality  of  mixed-candy  conversation.  Everybody 
her  little   oar,  and   has   her   little   say,  and    flings 


puts 
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her  little  stones  at  some  other  body.  When  it  is  all  over 
and  they  are  bidding  good-bye  to  their  hostess,  they  dwell 
°u  th?\charmin*  tirr»e  they  have  had,  kissing  her  gingerly 
the  while,  and  dimly  conscious  of  rising  yawns  in  the  depths 
of  their  inner  consciousness.  j  R , ^ 

NEW  YORK,  October  i,  ]886. 


There  are  two  hundred  thousand  Italian  settlers  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  and  eighty-two  thousand  in  Brazil. 


Captain  Hart,  who  nailed  the  flag  to  the  mast  at  Fort  Sumter,  is  one 
of  the  guardians  of  the  New  York  postofhee.  A  charge  of  "offensive 
partisanship  "  in  the  past  would  probably  lie  against  him. 

The  family  of  Arresures  claim  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  the 
Mexican  Government  on  account  of  his  execution.  Arresures  was  an 
expert  horse-thief,  and  a  princely  income  and  his  life  were  taken  off  at 
one  fell  blow. 

The  once  famous  singer,  Adelina  Specchi,  for  whom  Adelina  Palli 
was  named,  died  recently  in  Rome.  She  was  in  her  day  considered  the 
rival  of  Malibran.  but  her  extraordinary  corpu'ence  compelled  her  to 
withdraw  from  the  stage  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 

Julian  Hawthorne  says,  in  alluding  to  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Loui=e  with  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  that  the  Marquis  was  compelled  to 
accept  the  Princess,  and  that  he,  though  a  commoner,  was  received  into 
the  royal  circle  only  because  the  Princess  was  known  to  be  congenially 
incapable  of  bearing  children. 

M.  ChevTeuI's  centenary  has  called  forth  a  reprint  of  the  Gazette 
Royale  for  September  12.  1786,  together  with  a  sketch  of  those  times, 
from  which  it  appears  that  Marat  was  then  an  obscure  veterinary  sur- 
geon, Danton  and  Robespierre  were  out-of-the-way  country  lawyers, 
Murat  was  studying  for  the  priesthood,  Soult,  Hoche.  Moreau,  and 
Desaix  were  private  soldiers,  Ney  was  an  office  clerk,  Lances  was  a 
dyers  apprentice,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  a  second  lieutenant. 

A  letter  from  Italy  to  the  Buffalo  Courier  contains  this  paragraph  : 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  society  grows  more  puerile  and  vulgar  every  day. 
Tt  has  no  longer  the  witty  epigram  of  the  days  of  Horace  Walpole,  nor 
the  fine  manners  of  the  days  of  Louis  XV.  I  even  heard  to-day  a 
young  English  guardsman  say  that  he  thought  the  Prince  of  Wales 
took  money  for  going  to  Mrs  Mackay's  house."  This  is  about  as 
small  an  estimate  of  royalty  as  has  been  made  since  the  days  of  greedy 
Louis  XL 

Major  E.  A.  Burke,  proprietor  of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat, 
State  Treasurer  of  Louisiana,  and  late  Director- general  of  the  "World's 
Exposition,  was  invited  by  President  Bogran,  of  Honduras,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  that  region,  and  he  accepted,  and  now  it  turns  out  that  his  amia- 
ble host  has  given  him  a  concession  to  a  tract  of  land  twenty  miles 
square,  heavilv  timbered  with  mahogany  and  other  valuable  trees,  and 
having,  in  addition,  a  promising  gold  mine  within  its  limits.  He  has 
already  refused  offers  of  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  his 
grant,  preferring  to  chance  the  "  millions  in  it  "  which  he  sees  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Wolff,  of  St.  Louis,  who  recently  found  Mr.  Parnell  so 
inaccessible  until  he  notified  him  that  he  had  a  check  of  ?even  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  for  him  from  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick  of  St. 
Louis,  has  returned.  One  of  the  last  things  Mr.  Wolff  did  before  leav- 
ing was  to  send  Mr.  Parnell  a  very  sharp  letter,  in  which  he,  among 
other  things,  said:  "Your  friends  in  St.  Louis  and  mine  are  justly  in- 
dignant at  vour  treatment  of  their  ambassador.  The  Knights  of  St. 
Patrick  in  St.  Louis  have  cabled  me  to  bring  back  the  check,  and  if  you 
have  not  used  it  please  mail  it  to  me  at  Liverpool."  Complaints  of  dis- 
courteous treatment  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell  are  constantly  being 
made. 

Mme.  Adam,  who  founded  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  and  made  it  one  of 
the  best-known  publications  in  Europe,  adds  to  her  other  distinctions 
that  of  being  the  most  youthful-looking  grandmamma  in  France.  The 
cause  of  her  retirement  from  the  Revue  was  loss  of  health.  She  rose 
early  to  read  manuscripts,  to  receive  contributors,  and  to  dictate  to  sec- 
retaries. She  saw  her  milliner  at  breakfast,  and  dispatched  her  meal 
and  the  orders  together,  and  saved  *ime  by  having  her  garments  fitted 
on  a  dummy  molded  exactly  to  her  shape.  She  often  sat  up  all  night 
reading  and  writing,  and.  in  addition,  conducted  her  famous  political 
salon.  Her  physician  offered  the  alternative  of  rest  or  death,  but  she 
did  not  heed  him.  He  then  threatened  her  with  a  loss  of  beautv  if  she 
persisted,  and  she  at  once  gave  way. 

Mires  and  Cardinal  Antonelli  pulled  the  same  financial  cord.  It  was 
to  ruin  Mires  that  old  Baron  James  de  Rothschild  made  his  clerk, 
Bauer,  who  was  an  impudent,  pushing  fellow,  with  a  good  deal  of  ani- 
mal beautv.  enter  holy  orders.  A  brother  of  Bauer  was  under  Marfori 
in  Queen  Isabella's  household,  and.  having  also  animal  beauty,  was  a 
favorite  of  that  sovereign.  Isabella  recommended  the  abbe  to  the  Em- 
press Eugenie,  to  whom  he  became  so  indispensable  that  she  took  him 
with  her  to  Egypt  and  up  the  Nile  to  the  first  cataracts.  It  was  said 
that  he  did  secret  service  work  under  the  cloak  of  his  ecclesiastical  garb 
for  Protestant  Prussia  both  before  and  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  Eu- 
genie made  the  Abbe  Bauer  her  chaplain  and  confessor.  When  the  Em- 
pire fell  and  he  could  get  nothing  more  out  of  Christianity,  he  relapsed 
to  Judaism,  and  now  entertains  his  Jewish  brethren  at  gay  dinners  with 
very  queer  stories  about  his  exalted  lady  penitents  during  the  Empire. 

Abbe  Liszt's  will  has  been  published  in  the  Weimar  journals.  People 
are  much  surprised  at  the  large  fortune  left  by  the  great  artist.  Liszt 
leaves  all  his  money,  including  his  deposit  in  the  Rothschild's  bank. 
Paris,  to  his  daughter,  the  widow  of  Wagner,  and  to  his  grandchild,  the 
son  of  the  late  Mme.  Emile  Olivier.  The  will  is  dated  1861.  All  of 
his  music,  his  furniture,  and  movable  effects  he  bequeaths  to  the  Prin- 
cess Wittgenstein,  his  testamentary  executrix  and  his  former  mistress. 
Among  these  "movables"  is  the  clavier  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven's 
piano,  both  of  which  will,  however,  be  given  to  the  Liszteum.  which  is  10 
contain  all  the  curious  valuables  left  by  the  great  maestro.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  will  has  given  rise  to  endless  gossip  apropos  of  the  former 
relations  between  Liszt  and  the  Princess  Wittgenstein.  The  princess  is 
at  present  living  in  Rome.  Many  years  ago,  when  Liszt  was  Capell- 
Meister  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  he  formed  a  liaison  with  Prin- 
cess Wittgenstein.  The  princess,  who  was  at  the  time  well  over  thirty, 
was  petite,  coy.  and  of  a  stvle  of  features  just  irregular  enough  to  be 
irresistibly  fascinating.  She  not  only  admired  and  loved  Liszt,  but 
really  adored  him.  She  could  not  even  *repress  her  demonstrations  of 
tenderness  for  him  before  strangers,  which  at  times  were  very  embar- 
rassing for  those  present.  One  of  the  curious  features  of  these  inci- 
dents was  that  Liszt  never  seemed  to  notice  them.  He  neither  encour- 
aged them  nor  discouraged  them,  but  continued  to  converse  with  those 
around  as  if  nothing  unusual  were  noticeable.  The  princess,  on  account 
of  her  relations  with  Liszt,  was  not  admitted  at  court.  Liszt  and  the 
princess  at  this  time  passed  as  exemplars  of  piety.  There  we^e  very 
few  Catholics  in  Weimar  at  the  time,  and  they  worshiped  in  a  small 
church. 

The  death  of  the  aged  Baroness  James  Rothschild  is  magnified  by  the 
Jewish  press  in  Paris  into  an  event  of  capital  importance  to  the  human 
race.  She  was  a  plain,  good  old  woman,  and  had  so  little  respect  for 
posterity  or  for  her  own  blood  as  to  niarry  one  of  the  physically  most 
hideous,  the  most  vulgar,  and  in  every  way  the  most  repulsive  members 
of  the  financial  world,  who  was,  to  boot,  her  owrn  uncle  and  old  enough 
to  be  her  father.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Baron  Solomon  Rothschild. 
Baron  James,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  built  her  a  villa  in  the  Ave- 
nue de  Messina,  standing  in  a  large  piece  of  ground,  and  made  a  dona- 
tion of  it  to  her.  When  he  died  she  had  it  pulled  down  and  tenement 
houses  built  on  the  site  of  the  residence  and  garden.  She  did  not  relish 
the  idea  of  locking  up  in  a  fancy  property  a  vast  sum  of  money.  The 
ground  was  bought  by  Baron  James  for  sixty  cents  a  yard,  and  is  now 
worth  about  eighty  dollars.  She  was  very  plain,  had  a  flattened-down 
face  of  the  Jewish  kind,  and  an  under  lip  as  hanging  and  heavy  as  if 
she  were  a  born  Hapsburg.  Balzac  portraved  her  husband  in  many  of 
his  novels  as  the  vulgar,  sensual,  inso'ent.  ridiculous  Baron  de  Nucin- 
gen.  In  early  life  she  had  a  very  me,in  habit  of  not  paying  any  one  she 
employed  until  asked  for  payment,  which  was  always  done  with  reluc- 
tance and  after  long  waiting.  Her  idea  was  to  gain  on  the  money  due 
to  them  the  interest  She  was  the  first  unbaptized  Jewess  ever  admitted 
to  a  French  court.  The  invitations  to  the  funeral  were  issued  only  in 
the  names  of  the  male  members  of  her  family.  The  Barons  Alphonse, 
Edmond,  and  Gustave,  all  goutv-looking  elderly  gentlemen,  received 
the  company  at  the  funeral.  The  Rothschilds  of  Naples,  Frankfort, 
Vienna,  and  I^ondon  came.  But  Lord  Rosebery  was  not  with  Lord 
Rothschild.  The  hearse  was  a  pauper's  one,  for  according  to  every 
Jewish  riiual,  Talmudic  or  other,  the  rich  and  poor  should  go  to  the 
grave  on  precisely  the  same  footing. 
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TYPES    OF    ENGLISHMEN. 


"Cockaigne"  discusses  them  and  their  Various  Topics  of  Conversation. 

In  one's  every-day  experience  in  society,  be  it  gained  in 
summer  or  winter,  spring  or  autumn,  while  one  meets  many 
specimens  of  what  may  be  termed  the  genus  "  gentleman  " 
as  he  flourishes  in  England,  and  who,  as  such,  present  no 
distinctive  ear-marks  different  from  the  one  common  pattern, 
one  encounters  various  types  of  men.  Taken  in  a  general 
way,  there  is  a   good  deal  of  resemblance  between  them. 


But  underlying  the  surface  made  by  the  observance  of  a 
code  of  social  rules,  whose  enforced  acceptance  makes  men 
apparently  so  alike,  there  exists  a  current  of  individual  per- 
sonality discernible  in  the  channels  chosen  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  inherent  and  society-permissible  bents.  Thus, 
as  distinct  types  of  English  gentlemen,  we  have  the  hunting 
man,  the  fishing  man,  the  vocalist,  the  musician,  the  crick- 
eter, the  amateur  actor,  the  turfite,  the  yachtsman,  the  boat- 
ing man,  the  "  horsey  "  man,  the  "  army  "  man,  the  "  naval " 
man,  the  young  barrister,  the  lawn-tennis  player,  the  shoot- 
ing man,  the  "  dog"  fancier,  the  politician,  and — rarest  types 
of  all  in  English  high  society — the  scientific  and  the  literary 
man.  In  many  men  two  or  more  of  these  distinct  types  com- 
bine, as  it  were,  and  we  have  an  "armv"  man  possessing  and 
exhibiting  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  tennis  play- 
er, the  amateur  actor,  or  the  yachtsman ;  or  the  yachtsman  may 
be  a  cricketer  or  a  "dog"  fancier,  or  both,  as  well.  Or, 
again,  the  young  barrister  may  be  a  politician  (a  most  fre- 
quent combination),  or  the  hunting  man  may  be  a  vocalist, 
and  so  on.  But  I  think  it  wilt  be  generally  found  that,  while 
several  traits  may  be  possessed,  one  will  take  the  lead  and 
show  itself  before  the  others.  Now,  how  do  these  govern- 
ing signs  of  individual  taste  exhibit  themselves  in  society  ? 
In  good  society  all  men  dress  alike.  The  exhibition  of  any- 
thing savoring  of  profession  or  predominant  taste  in  either 
clothing  or  ornament  would  be  about  as  glaring  a  confession 
of  low  breeding,  or  "bad  form,"  as  a  man  could  make.  Of 
course,  I  except  clergymen.  Their  garb  is  unmistakable. 
From  the  high-church  curate,  in  long  black  coat  with  stand- 
ing collar,  buttoned  only  at  the  throat,  stiff  white  choker 
fastened  behind,  and  black  felt  hat  with  cord  and  tassel,  to 
the  low-church  rector  or  vicar,  whose  black  suit  of  ordinary 
clothing  is  relieved  by  a  simple  white  cravat,  we  have  the 
"  parson."  Bishops,  deans,  and  arch-deacons,  too,  wear 
aprons,"  gaiters,  and  shovel  hats  with  rosettes.  There  is  no 
mistaking  them.  Everybody  else  dresses  alike.  It  is  true 
that  doctors  always  wear  black  coats  and  high  "chimney- 
pot" hats  (white  or  drab  in  summer,  black  in  in  winter) ;  but 
doctors  can't  be  classed  with  the  men  I  am  speaking  of,  for 
doctors,  as  a  rule  (with  very  few  exceptions),  don't  go  into 
high  society  in  England. 

How  are  the  types  we  speak  of  discernible  in  society  ? 
By  their  talk.  Now,  it  is  a  queer  thing  that  with  all  its  rules 
and  regulations,  supposed  to  be  the  result  of,  and  the  only 
means  toward  the  acquisition  of,  good  breeding  and  good 
form,  and  while  there  is  a  strict  prohibition  against  "shop" 
in  any  shape  being  exhibited  in  clothing,  society  has  no  law 
to  forbid  the  talking  of  shop.  Shop  talkers  abound,  unre- 
strained to  the  limits  uf  absolute  encouragement.  Within  the 
limits  of  a  letter  it  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to  give 
illustrations  of  all  the  types  I  have  mentioned,  but  I  can 
give  some  of  them.  It  happened  that  not  many  days  ago  I 
way  staying  at  a  country  house  for  the  first  days  of  partridge 
shooting,  where  several  of  the  types  were  represented.  They 
were  a  hunting-man,  a  tennis-player,  a  cricketer,  an  army 
officer,  a  vocalist,  a  musician,  an  amateur  actor,  a  politician, 
and  a  young  barrister.  Naturally,  all  were  shooting-men,  or 
they  wouldn't  have  been  there.  Now,  let  me  reproduce  their 
conversation  as  it  took  place  one  night  in  the  smoking-room 
between  the  hours  of  12:30  P.  M.  and  r  A.  M.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  sort  of  conversation  that  took  place  every  night.  Of 
course,  the  preliminary  talk  consisted  of  comments  on  the 
day's  sport,  wherein  "  bags  "  at  other  houses  were  compared, 
and  the  merits  of  different  breech-loaders,  gun-makers,  car- 
tridges, and  powder,  with  shooting  generally,  discussed. 
The  topic  was  exhausted  at  last,  and  then  came  a  lull.  The 
question  was,  who  would  break  it  ?  For  some  minutes  there 
was  no  sound  but  various  "  puff-puffs  "  and  "  chuck-chucks," 
as  fresh  soda-water  bottles  were  emptied.  At  last  the  hunt- 
ing-man reopened  the  ball.  Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to 
state  that  there  were  no  ladies  in  Turkish  trousers  present, 
and  also  to  observe  that  the  gentleman  of  the  house  acted 
the  part  of  a  sort  of  "  Mr.  Speaker,"  to  whom  all  general  re- 
marks were  addressed.     The  hunting-man,  then,  loquitur : 

"  Cubs  look  promising,  I  hear.  Soon  be  trying  the  young 
hounds,  I  dare  say.  Been  told  that  Sir  George  has  given 
notice  he'll  sack  every  keeper  on  the  place,  if  one  covert 
draws  blank  till  after  January.  I  walked  over  to  the  kennels 
this  morning,  and  they" 

"  Ah,  yes ;  pooty  place,  the  Cedars.  They  have  one  of  the 
best  tennis  grounds  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  kingdom.  I 
hear  there's  some  talk  of  a  tournament.  Hope  they  give  it 
before  " 

"  Oh,  of  course  they  will.  By  the  bye,  did  you  see  that 
Grace  played  another  not-out  innings  of  three  figures  against 
the  Australians  today,  and  Lohmann  bowled  seventeen 
maidens  in  twenty  overs  for  eight  wickets?  Fact.  It's  in 
the  Globe.     Arid  " 

"  Really?  But  you  ought  to  have  seen  a  match  Ours 
played  against  the  Horse  Artillery  out  at  Poonah  once. 
Blankfire,  our  instructor  of  musketry — you  know  him?  He's 
in  the  Seaforth  Highlanders  now.  By  the  bye,  I  see  the 
Buffs  are  ordered  to  India  again,  and  relieve  the  Welsh  Fu- 
siliers at  Malta  on  the  way.  It's  awfully  hard  lines.  Some- 
body ought  to  write  to" 

"  Indisputably.  But  why  not  settle  these  questions  le- 
gally? No  one  does  that.  A  letter  in  the  Times,  a  growl, 
is  all  the  people  think  of.  That  never  creates  a  res  adjudi- 
cata.  Now,  let  us  apply  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case.  A  ten- 
ant in  fee-tail  had  suffered  a  recovery  under  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  and  A.,  who  was  seized  of  the  manor  of  Dale,  by  vir- 
tue of  an  ambiguitas  potens  in  his  deed-poll,  claimed  that 
livery  of  seizin  came  under  the  maxim  of  de  minimis  non 
curat  lex.  But  B.,  tenant  of  Blackacre,  said,  non  constat,  that 
Lord  Chief-Justice  Coke  had  laid  down  the  rule  of  stare  de 
cisis,  and  that  it  was  only  an  ambiguitas  latens  which  could 
be  '  holpen  by  averment.1     Ergo^  an  heir  " 


"  Aw.  I  beg  your  pardon.  But,  speaking  of  airs,  don't 
you  know,  reminds  me.  Have  you  heard  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van's 'Tycoon  of  Portugal'?  It  is  too  simply  delicious. 
There's  one  delightful  air  running  through  the  whole  opera. 
It's  the  song  of  'The  Gentleman  Jockey.'  "     (Sings.) 

"  Fancy  that  sort  of  rubbish  being  called  music !     Imagine 
it   beside  Beethoven,  or  Mendelssohn,  or  Mozart,  or  even  ' 
Wagner!     Have  you  ever  heard  Mozart's  Symphony  in  G,  ; 
arranged  for  violin,  viola,  'cello,  and  double  bass  ?     At  the  ' 
last  Monday  '  Pop  '  I  " 

"They  say  Gladstone  goes  to  all  the  Monday  'Pops.' 
But  hasn't  the  Grand  Old  Man  made  a  doncid  mess  of  it!  ) 
Now,  there's  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Joe  Chamber-  ' 
lain.  If  they  should  coalesce  and  bring  in  the  Budget  before  I 
the  House  goes  into  Committee  of  Supply,  it  would  not  only  I 
settle  the  Burmah  difficulty,  but  be  such  a  coup  as  hasn't  | 
been  since  Disraeli  paired  with  Cobden  on  the  com  law  vote  1 
in  '36.  But,  of  course,  the  Radicals  won't  act  in  concert, 
and  " 

"Talking  of  acting  in  concert,  the  funniest  thing  occurred 
to  me  the  other  day.  I  was  down  at  Windsor  with  the 
Wanderers,  where  I  was  cast  for  Billy  Lovelace  in  "  The 
Reigning  Beauty."  My  dresser  was  just  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  my  wig,  and  the  call-boy  was  shouting  Billy 
Lovelace  all  over  the  shop,  when  a  telegram  was  handed  me 
from  Lady  Sebright,  'Come  and  play  Romeo  to  my  Juliet 
to-morrow  without  fail.  Rehearsal  ten  sharp.  Take  no  re- 
fusal.' That  was  all.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  You  know  the 
Sebrights  live  up  in  Cumberland.  I  should  have  to  start  at 
once  if  I  wanted  to  get  in  time.  In  fact,  the  only  train  left 
in  half  an  hour.  In  my  perplexity  who  should  walk  in  but 
Bertie  Vansittart.  Bertie  had  underread  me  for  Billie  the 
week  before,  when  we  played  it  at  Sir  Percy  Shelley's  the- 
atre. What  luck  !  I  asked  him  if  he  still  knew  the  lines. 
'  Letter  perfect,'  he  says.  So  I  off  with  my  wig  and  trunks, 
and  in  ten  minutes  " 

"  I  say,  is  that  the  Vansittart  who's  in  the  Second  Battalion 
of  the  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry  !  I  dessay  not,  though. 
His  name's  Reggie,  and  the  last  time  I  heard  of  him  he  was 
trying  for  the  staff  out  at  Gibraltar,  where  they  say  there's 
no  end  of  Staff  College  men  now  waiting  for  vacancies.  Fact 
is,  the  service  is  going  to  pot,  every  third  man  you  meet  is 
seconded;  and  what  with  the  adjutancies  of  militia,  and  the 
new  regulations  about  turning  all  red  regiments  into  Fusil- 
iers, it's  enough  to  make  a  chap  send  in  his  papers,  if  it 
wasn't " 

"Oh,  the  papers  were  all  wrong  about  Lord  Salisbury  ask- 
ing John  Bright  to  join  the  Cabinet.  You  see,  when  Lord 
Harrington  stood  for  Ro^endale,  he  was  obliged  to  apply  for 
the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds;  but  before  he 
could  do  that  he  had  to  give  notice  of  the  question  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  consequence  was  that 
Parnell  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  address  that  the  office 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  be  abolished,  and  Gladstone 
fell  into  the  net  in  the" 

"  It's  curious  how  apt  a  man  is  to  fall  into  the  net  if  he 
plays  too  far  forward.  Justimagine!  A  sharp  twister  served 
slap  at  you  becomes  a  full  pitch,  whereas  if  you'd  played 
back  it  would  have  been,  at  the  very  least,  only  a  half  vol- 
ley " 

"Ah,  yes.  Quite  so  But  you  never  hear  such  a  thing  as 
a  half-volley  among  regular  troops.  Perhaps  in  the  militia, 
or  the  volunteers,  or  with  young  recruits  before  they  know 
their  drill.  I  was  quartered  at  Chatham  once  as  brigadier- 
major  of  the  depot.  A  batch  of  raw  boys  had  been  sent  up 
from  Aldershot,  and  it  took  six  sergeants  every  morning  for 
a  month  to  teach  'en  how  to  pipe-clay  their  belts.  It's  a 
shame  and  a  disgrace  to  permit" 

"  Grace  was  never  in  better  form,  don't  you  think?  But  I 
fancy  Walter  Reed's  average  will  be  higher  for  batting.  By 
the  bye,  I  understand  that  Marrab'n  (Marylebone)  thinks  of 
altering  the  rule  to  six  and  over  for  two-day  matches.  I  was 
talking  to  Spofforth  the  other  day  at  the  Oval,  and  be  says 
he  always  wicket-keeps  without  pads ;  and  so  does  Peat. 
But  suppose  a  fast  Yorker  breaks  from  leg  to  the  off,  I  think 
they'd  be  inclined  to  sing  a  different  " 

"Neither  Patti  nor  Nilsson  to  sing  in  London  during  the 
winter?  So  T  thought.  I  saw  a  new  ballad  by  Molloy  last 
week,  called  'Jack  and  Gill.'  It's  sung  by  Edward  Lloyd 
and  Sims-Reeves.  I  don't  think  any  one  else  will  try  it.  It 
goes  up  to  F  sharp.  They  say  Pinsuti  and  Tosti  are  both 
going  to  be  knighted.  Tosti  is  much  the  best  of  the  two,  I 
think.  Now,  what  could  be  prettier  than  this  bit  in  '  The 
Bugle  Call '  ?     (Prepares  to  sing)     '  Oh  ' " 

"The  prettiest  bugle-call  I  know  is  '  Cease  Firing.'  One 
of  our  buglers  " 

"  By  Jove !  "  said  the  man  of  the  house,  shutting  his  watch 
with  a  snap,  "  it's  after  one  o'clock.  I  don't  like  to  drive  any 
one  to  bed ;  but  remember  we've  got  a  good  morning's  work 
before  us  among  old  Giles's  stubble  and  turnips  to-morrow, 
and  the  sooner  we  " 

"  Is  that  the  Giles  who's  got  a  son  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  I 
wonder?  I  knew  him  out  in  Egypt.  He  had  only  just 
joined,  I  remember,  when  we  were  ordered  up  to  Cairo  with 
about  half  a  company  of  the  Rifles,  and" 

Prompt  measures  were  necessary  with  the  army  man.  Do 
what  you  would,  he'd  be  sure  to  have  the  last  word.  In  that 
respect  he  was  a  true  specimen  of  the  type.  So,  at  this  point 
the  master  of  the  house,  without  ceremony,  rang  the  bell,  the 
signal  for  the  servants  to  come  and  put  out  the  lamps,  and  a 
general  up-rising  and  interchange  of  "  good-nights,"  while  the 
bed-room  candles  were  being  lit,  gently  informed  Captain 
Brown-Jones  of  the  King's  Own  Borderers,  that  his  story 
would  keep. 

Throughout  these  conversations,  which  sometimes  also 
take  place  at  the  dinner-table  after  the  ladies  have  gone,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  overweening  anxiety  each  man  dis- 
plays to  catch  "  the  speaker's  eye  '  and  get  "  the  floor."  Each 
sits  frowning  and  scowling,  bored  out  of  his  boots  by  all  talk 
but  his  own,  and  watching  eagerly  for  the  first  opportunity 
the  man  talking  may  give  in  his  remarks  for  a  polite,  though 
none  the  less  flat,  interruption.  It  isn't  that  they  won't,  they 
simply  can't,  talk  of  anything  else  but  their  one  hobby 
Broach  any  subject  you  like  but  their  own,  and  they  either  sit 
silent,  or  show  their  ignorance  in  whatever  they  do  say. 
Englishmen  of  the  class  I  allude  to  never  talk  "business." 

London,  September  iS,  1886.  Cockaigne. 

Gladstone's  family  have  never  been  afflicted  with  dyspepsia 


BALD-HEADED    MEN. 


By  Virgil  G.  Eaton. 


To  a  person  who  has  amoderately  well-supplied  pocket-book 
and  a  thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  there  can  be  no  more  fruitful 
theme  for  meditation  than  to  go  into  our  large  halls,  theatres, 
churches,  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  and,  securing  a 
seat  in  the  gallery  or  in  the  rear  part  of  the  room,  look  at  the 
heads  of  the  audience,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  ascertain 
by  actual  count  how  many  show  signs  of  baldness.  Unless 
the  experimenter  has  been  in  the  habit  of  counting  for  this 
object,  he  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  most  of  the  East- 
ern cities,  fully  thirty  per  cent  of  the  men  over  thirty  years 
of  age  show  unmistakable  signs  of  baldness,  while  nearly 
twenty  percent,  have  spots  on  their  heads  that  are  not  only 
bald,  but  actually  polished  with  the  gloss  that  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  extreme  old  age  alone.  I  have  been  in  the  major- 
ity of  the  churches  and  theatres  in  all  the  large  Eastern 
cities,  as  well  as  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other  places  of  the 
West,  and  have  verified  my  assertion  by  actual  count.  From 
my  observation  I  find  that  bald-headed  men  are  most  plenti- 
ful in  New  York  and  Boston.  After  these  come  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  and  the  Western  towns.  I  say  "  men," 
for  two  reasons  :  (1)  Because  women  usually  wear  their  hats 
or  bonnets  on  such  occasions,  thus  covering  their  crowns. 
(2)  In  case  their  hats  are  removed,  the  hair  is  combed  up  so 
as  to  cover  any  possible  bald  spot,  or  else  there  is  an  artifi- 
cial "switch"  to  hide  the  defects  of  nature. 

Here  are  a  few  observations  taken  in  Boston:  Trinity 
Church — 243  men;  71  actually  bald,  46  indications  of  bald- 
ness. King's  Chapel — 86  men  ;  3S  actually  bald,  14  indica- 
tions of  baldness.  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  orchestra  at  per- 
formance of  the  "  Mikado  " — 63  men  ;  27  actually  bald,  10 
indications.  Boston  Theatre,  J udic — 126  men;  51  actually 
bald,  43  indications. 

These  observations  were  taken  from  the  more  cultivated 
classes  of  society,  and  do  not  give  a  fair  representation  of 
the  Boston  head,  as  repeated  calls  at  the  dime  museums  and 
cheaper  variety  performances  demonstrated.  For  instance, 
of  the  thirty  men  seen  in  the  seats  of  the  World's  Museum 
in  Washington  Street,  but  eight  were  bald,  while  only  five 
others  had  thin  hair,  showing  that  baldness  was  simply  a 
question  of  a  very  few  years.  Again,  of  forty  men  at  Austin 
and  Stone's  Museum,  twenty-two  had  their  heads  well  cov- 
ered ;  and  at  the  Windsor  Theatre  (variety)  1  found  less  than 
twenty-five  per  cent,  who  had  thin  hair. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  shows  and  entertainments  of  more 
refinement,  the  bald-headed  element  was  considerably  larger. 
Of  two  nights  when  Patti  sang  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  there 
were  forty-six  per  cent,  of  bald  heads  on  one  occasion  and 
forty-two  on  the  other.  When  De  Lussan  appeared  in  "Fra 
Diavolo,"  I  discovered  thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  baldness, 
and  at  one  of  Matthew  Arnold's  lectures  there  were  forty-six 
per  cent.  In  fact,  out  of  hundreds  of  observations,  extend- 
ing over  several  years,  I  have  found  that  the  higher  the  price 
of  admission,  and  presumably  the  more  refining  nature  of 
the  performance,  the  larger  the  percent,  of  bald  heads.  One 
night  I  counted  the  occupants  of  a  few  settees  in  my  imme- 
diate vicinity  at  an  exhibition  which  John  L.  Sullivan  gave  at 
the  Mechanics'  Fair  Building,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that 
less  than  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  men  were  bald.  As  this 
was  a  show  where  the  spectators  had  the  privilege  of  retain- 
ing or  discarding  their  hats  at  pleasure,  I  think  it  was  not  a 
fair  test. 

In  large  cities,  where  over  one-half  of  the  population  is 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  where  half  of  those  who  at- 
tend places  of  amusement  can  safely  be  placed  at  less  than 
forty  years,  these  facts  are  certainly  interesting  to  every  per- 
son who  wishes  to  know  what  kind  of  a  looking  person  the 
coming  man  is  going  to  be.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  men 
under  thirty  years  of  age  whose  crowns  are  totally  denuded 
of  hair.  In  one  store  in  New  York  city  are  twelve  shipping- 
clerks,  all  under  forty  years  of  age,  and  seven  of  them  are 
bald,  while  two  more  are  vainly  trying  to  prevent  bald- 
ness by  using  hair-restorers.  There  are  more  bald-headed 
men  in  Boston  than  there  are  who  have  black  or  red  hair. 
Next  to  the  brown  heads,  the  bald  heads  have  the  largest  num- 
ber of  representatives.  In  order  to  prove  this,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  go  to  any  party,  or  place  of  amusement,  or  assem- 
blage of  any  kind  in  New  England.  I  attended  a  funeral  in 
Beacon  Street.  Boston,  a  few  years  ago,  where  the  clergy- 
man, the  undertaker,  and  every  one  of  the  mourners  were 
bald-headed !  The  only  perfect  head  of  hair  I  saw  at  the 
house  was  that  of  the  fair  young  girl  who  lay  in  the  casket. 
Instances  showing  the  proneness,  not  only  of  Boston  and 
New  England,  but  of  the  whole  country,  to  become  bald, 
could  be  given  indefinitely,  but  I  think  the  foregoing  will 
suffice. 

Now,  in  view  of  these  facts,  can  any  one  say  that  the  com- 
ing man,  of  New  England  at  least,  will  not  be  bald?  If  not, 
what  is  the  present  generation  doing,  or  what  can  it  do,  to 
hinder  such  a  fate? 

The  old  physiological  law  of  stock-breeding,  that  "  like 
begets  like,"  applies  to  men  as  well  as  to  animals.  If  men 
at  the  age  when  they  marry  and  begin  to  raise  children  are 
bald-headed,  they  can  expect  their  children  to  enjoy  the  traits 
of  their  sires.  A  father  and  mother  who  become  bald  when 
young,  can  safely  predict  a  like  result  for  their  offspring. 
There  is  no  reason  why  bald  heads  should  not  yield  to  the 
laws  of  heredity  as  much  as  curly  heads  or  red  heads.  Any- 
thing else  would  seem  unnatural. 

To  hinder  such  a  tendency  it  is  only  needful  to  learn  its 
cause,  which  seems  to  be  no  other  than  wearing  tightly  fit- 
ting head-covering,  living  in-doors,  and  the  lately  devoloped 
habit  of  keeping  the  hair  closely  cropped.  Among  the  sav- 
age races,  who  live  out-doors  most  of  the  time  and  go  bare- 
headed, baldness  is  unknown.  To  these  hair  is  a  protection. 
It  grows  in  rank  profusion  without  care.  Something  is  need- 
ed to  protect  the  scalp  from  sun,  and  wind,  and  rain,  and 
hair  grows  luxuriantly  ;  when  hats  and  caps  were  invented 
they  took  the  place  of  the  natural  shield,  and  the  hair,  hav- 
ing no  longer  any  function  to  perform,  fell  away.  The  days 
of  its  usefulness  in  the  economy  of  life  are  past,  and,  like  the 
tails  of  the  monkey  and  the  muscles  of  the  ears,  it  has  be 
come  rudimentary  from  disuse.  If  it  is  to  be  restored  to  its 
former  glory,  men  must  stop  making  "close crops,"  and  must 
go  bare-headed. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  Enrlish  judge  has  recently  decided that  "then  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
red. .enTivith  regard  10  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  iy  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited h  the  recipient.-  Theatrical  managers  wkc  hale  flay,  tint  to  Hum  /or 
""Seration.  ami  publisher,  to  lohom  author,  an  constantly  submitting  man. 
ts.  an  particularly  Interested  in  this  decision. 


The  la'.o  as  laid  down 


by  this  Engldh  judge,  relieves  both  of  the  «,  tssity  oj  dei-oUng  any  attention  to 
paytorJanuifripts:-  *with*ut solicitation.      Flu      Argonaut 

tvitZum  all  unaiailabU  MSS.  when  the  address  ts  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclZd.  But  uh  des.-e  those  sauting  MSS,  to  distinctly  understand  that  we 
art  met  responsible /or  the  preservation  or  transmission  o;  such  flfJO 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

••  America  I  leraldica  "  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  coats-of-arms  used  by 
American  families.     Breniano  will  bring  it  out. 

"J.  S.  Dale,"  otherwise  Mr.  Stimson,  intends  to  publish  his  short 
stories  in  a  volume  entitled  "  A  Sentimental  Calendar." 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Stockton  is  dramatizing  his  "Late  Mrs.  Null," 
with  the  assistance  of  a  practical  constructor  of  plays. 

Mr  I  harles  Dudley  Warner's  '-Pilgrimage"  will  be  published  in 
book  form  by  the  Harpers.  Mr.  Reinhart's  illustrations  will  be  retained, 
but  will  1«  reduced  in  size. 

A  complete  collection  of  the  poetical  works  of  Benjamin  F.  Taylor, 
prepared  by  himself,  with  a  portrait,  will  be  published  next  month  by 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

"  The  clever  English  novelist  heretofore  known  as  "  Basil  "  bears  in 
reality  the  name  of  Richard  Ashe  King.  He  is  about  to  publish  a  new 
story  entitled  "Shadowed  Life." 

lrving*s  "  Old  Christmas  "  and  "  Bracebridge  Hall,"  with  Randolph 
i  aldecott's  quaint  illustrations,  will  be  brought  out  this  season  by  the 
Macmillans  in  an  Edition  de  luxe. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  "  Fortune's  Fool,"  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  "Snow- 
bound'at  Eagle's,"  and  Mr.  Samuel  Longfellow's  biography  of  his 
brother,  are  the  latest  American  additions  to  the  Tauchnitz  series. 

The  price  for  the  new  Scribner's  Magazine  has  been  definitely  fixed 
at  twenty-five  cents  for  single  numbers,  or  three  dollars  for  annual  sub- 
scriptions. 

Cassell  &  Co.  will  issue,  in  a  few  days,  Inspector  Byrnes's  book  on 
crimes  and  criminals  in  America.  We  have  already  referred  to  it  in 
these  columns. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant  makes  use  of  the  expression,  "knocked  silly," 
without  quotation  marks,  in  his  interesting  serial  in  Harpers  Weekly, 
entitled  "  The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then." 

A  new  and  smaller  edition  of  "  The  Rubaiyal  of  Omar  Khayyam," 
with  Vedder's  illustrations,  is  coming  from  the  Riverside  Press.  The 
designs  have  been  reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  the  quarto  is  to 
be  sold  at  $12.50. 

Joaquin  Miller  does  not  like  the  Critic's  criticism  of  his  "Destruction 
of  Gotham."  He  has  sent  a  long  letter  of  protest  to  the  editors  of  that 
journal— the  first  of  the  kind,  he  says,  that  he  has  ever  written.  It  is 
printed  in  the  Critic  of  September  25th. 

Miss  Rhoda  Broughton's  new  novel,  "  Dr.  Cupid,"  will  soon  be 
brought  out  in  this  country  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  The 
same  firm  announce  a  new  book  by  that  persevering  lady,  the  ' '  Duchess. " 
It  will  be  entitled  "  Lady  Valworth's  Diamonds." 

"The  Merry  Men,  and  Other  Fables,"  is  the  title  of  the  collection  of 
short  stories  which  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation late  in  the  fall,  and  which  will  be  issued  in  thiscountry  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  engaged  on  a  sequal  to  "  Kid- 
napped," and  he  has  also  agreed  to  write  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington for  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  series  of  "  English  Worthies." 

"  The  Old  Order  Changes,"  Mr.  Mallock's  new  novel,  is  not  admired 
by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  That  journal  says  that  "  it  is  disfigured  by 
vulgarity  at  which  'Any  of  the  music  halls  might  blush";  and  it  de- 
clares (quoting  Mr.  Mallock  himself)  that  his  "  novels  are  rotten  eggs 
flung  in  the  face  of  literature."  It  is  candid  enough,  however,  to  add 
that  there  is  one  idea  in  the  last  volume  which  is  good  enough  to  save  it 
from  condemnation. 

Dr.  Cyon,  who  has  succeeded  Mme.  Adam  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Nouvelle  Revue,  is  a  Russian  physiologist  of  high  repute.  He  was  cor- 
respondent for  KatkofTs  Moscow  Gazette,  and  was  a  prominent  actor 
in  the  latler's  Pan-Slavist  schemes.  He  was  constantly  ir%he  society  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  during  the  winter  he  remained  in  Paris.  Dr. 
Cyon  is  credited,  though  he  denies  it,  with  having  written  the  Russian 
part  ol  "La  Societe  a  St.  Petersbourg, "  ol  the  Comte  Vassili  series. 

Mr.  Arlo  Bates  says  in  his  Boston  Courier  literary  gossip  :  "  But  of 
course  the  star  of  the  Atlantic  is  Dr.  Holmes,  and  the  editor  holds  him 
in  the  strongest  bonds;  his  contract  with  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  is 
iron-clad,  and  permits  him  to  write  for  no  one  else.  A  publisher  of  a 
New  York  daily  came  to  Boston  lately  with  a  cash  offer  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  story  from  the  Autocrat,  but  he  was  informed  that  if 
the  sum  offered  were  ten  times  as  great,  it  would  avail  nothing.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Atlantic  people  pay  Dr.  Holmes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year." 

The  first  number  of  General  John  C,  Fremont's  "  Memoirs  of  My 
Life  (Chicago;  Belford,  Clarke  it  Co.)  has  appeared.  It  contains  por- 
traits of  the  Pathfinder  and  his  wife,  Senator  Benton,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  Napoleon  (the  last  two,  no  doubt,  as  being  concerned  in  the 
Ixiuisiana  sale  and  purchase  which  made  Fremont  a  Western  explorer), 
sundry  views  on  steel  of  Western  scenery,  and  other  illustrations.  Mrs. 
Fremont  contributes  a  biographical  sketch  of  her  father,  and  General 
Fremont  begins  his  "Memoirs"  with  a  singular  indifference  to  space 
and  time,  for  he  does  not  mention  the  place  or  date  of  his  birth. 

The  title-page  of  what  is  likely  to  be  known  as  the  "  chastened  "  edi- 
tion'-! 'Arabian  Nights"  is  announced  as  follows  : 
:  turton's  edition  of  her  husband's  '  Arabian  Nights,'  translated 
literally  Irom  tin:  Arabic  ;  prepared  for  household  reading  by  Justin 
Huntly  McCarthy.  M.  P."  It  will  bededicated  by  Lady  Burton  to  the 
women  of  England,  "believing  that  the  majority  can  appreciate  fine 
language,  exquisite  poetry,  and  romantic  Eastern  life,  just  as  well  as 
is  and  scholars  who  secured  the  original  thousand 
copie:  1  be  ■  dltion  will  extend  to  six  volumes  small  octavo  of  about 
five  hundred  pages  each.  They  will  be  bound  handsomely  in  white  and 
gold. 

George  Routlcdge&  Sons  arc  about  to  publish  ahandsomely  illustrated 
edition  of  Victor  Hugo's  "  I^es  Miserables,"  in  five  volumes,  at  three 
dollu  ;-■  1  ■  -  translation  is  that  of  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall, 
but  the  expurgated  f><-en  restored.    The  illustrations  will 

be  nearly  lour  hundred  in  number,  and  will  be  from  designs  by  De 
Neavl  iy,  and  other  eminent  French  artists. 

The  volume  will  belargi  to,  printed  in  Large  type  on  heavy,  uncul 

paper,  nnd  the  pre\swork  wiil  be   by    De  V 1       .the  printers  of 

the  (  first  volume.  "  Famine,"  will  l>c  ready  early  this 

month,  and  El  Is  th  Intention  to  have  the  entire  set  pub- 

lished by  the  close  of  November. 

Mr.  koU-rt   1  ■      .:,    11  1.  Interesting  to  learn,  i    1 

upon  a  life  ot  Wellington  foi  the  series  of  "  English  Worthies"  which 
Mr.   '  edits      hi    nol  le  1  Intel  [1    Steven* 

■Op's  Opinion  nolher  sort.  M.  /.<>U 

called  M.  Rodin 

not  that,  and  l'1'  pi eds  to  describe  M.  Z  ■ 

and  j  nius,  but  of  decca     1  [di  aJ    .  a 

lover  of  the  ignoble,  dwcllii         mpSaccntly  in  foul n<  ■ ,  and  in  m 
touci.'  'i  of  his 

work  that  tin-  influence  of  ii  Is,  in  Mr.  St   en  opinion,  nol  often 

ill  Find,  he  telli  us,  the 
dainlj     ■  Zo|«    with   .■    fa 

hard!) 
from  which  the  redeeming  merits  ol  the  original  have  lied. 


New   Publications. 

"Comediettas  and  Farces,"  by  John  Madison  Morion,  is  the  latest 
issue  of  Harper's  "Handy  Series";  and  in  the  "Franklin  Square 
Library  "  appears  a  new  novel  by  Mrs.  John  Kent  Spender,  "  Both  in 
the  Wrong."  Published  by  Harper  ft  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by 
A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.;  price,  25  and  20  cents  respectively. 

"  Milion's  Earlier  Poems," including  "Comus,"  "  Lycidas,"  "L'Al- 

legro,"  "II  Penseroso, 1'he  Death  of  Damon,"   and  a  number  of 

shorter  pieces,  with  a  good  introduction  by  Professor  Henry  Morley, 
appears  in  Cassell's  "  National  Library."  Published  by  Cassell  ft  Co., 
New  York ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  ft  Co. ;  price,  10  cents. 

"The  Necklace  of  Princess  Florimonde  "  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
fairy  tales  by  Mary  de  Morgan,  the  author  of  "  On  a  Pincushion,"  and 
gives  its  name  to  the  volume  in  which  they  are  contained.  They  are 
quaint  and  simple,  and  are  prettily  illustrated  with  pictures  by  Walter 
Crane.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers;  price,  $1.25. 

"  A  Secret  of  the  Sea  "  is  the  initial  tale  in  a  volume  of  short  stories 
by  Brander  Matthews.  It  shows  the  same  talent  for  collecting  materials 
and  the  same  facility  in  constructing  from  them  an  ingenious,  clever, 
and  readable  story  which  characterize  most  of  Mr.  Matthews's  work. 
"  Poor  Bob"  White,  Dear  Jones,  the  Duchess  of  Washington  Square, 
Baby  Van  Rensselaer,  Uncle  Larry  Laughton,  and  the  other  people 
who  figure  in  his  stories  are  introduced  in  this  and  the  other  stories  in 
the  volume,  except  in  the  last  two;  one  of  these,  "  Esther  Feverel,"  is 
very  cleverly  done  and  shows  much  more  creative  power  than  most  of 
this  writer's  work.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York ; 
for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  $1. 

"  Berriesof  the  Brier"  is  the  title  of  a  little  volume  of  verses  by 
Arlo  Bates— his  first,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  though  he  is  well  known 
for  his  journalistic  work  and  a  successful  novel  last  winter.  The  poems 
are  generally  in  quatrains,  though  we  find  occasianal  rondeaux  and 
other  French  forms  of  verse,  and  one  specimen  of  blank  verse.  This 
latter,  "  Aqua  Delia  Toffana,"  is  one  of  the  two  poems  which  exceed  a 
score  or  so  of  lines  in  length,  and  is  more  ambitious  than  any  of  the 
others  ;  but  blank  verse  and  tragedy  are  not  suited  to  Mr.  Bates's  muse. 
The  other  pieces  show  a  slight  lack  of  polished  diction,  of  harmony, 
and  smoothness,  but  they  are  almost  invariably  the  setting  of  some  pretty 
and  thoroughly  poetic  thought,  and  the  writer's  expression  is  clear  and 
precise,  and  studded  with  bits  of  exquisite  imagery.  Published  by 
Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  ft  Co.  ;  price,  $1. 

Arminius  Vambery,  peasant,  pseudo-dervish,  war  correspondent,  and 
professor,  is  the  author  of  the  first  history  of  Hungary  written  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  "The  Story  of  Hungary"  in  the  Putnams' 
admirable  "Story  of  the  Nations  Series."  The  period  treated  is  about  a 
thousand  years,  extending  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Hungary  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  the  formation  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
in  1865.  Professor  Vambery  begins  with  an  account  of  the  country  and 
the  people,  detailing  their  migration  from  the  Altai  Mountains  in  the 
second  or  third  century  after  Christ,  and  thence  continues  the  picturesque 
and  often  thrilling  narrative  up  to  the  present  time.  A  number  of  ex- 
cellent illustrations,  presenting  battle  scenes,  scenery,  and  types  of  the 
people,  add  much  to  the  book,  and  an  index  increases  its  convenience 
as  a  book  of  reference.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  Samuel  Carson  ft  Co.;  price,  $1.50. 

"A  History  of  Greek  Literature,"  by  Frank  Byron  Jevons,  M.  A. 
tutor  in  the  University  of  Durham,  is  intended  for  use  as  a  text-book  in 
schools  and  colleges,  as  a  companion  to  Cruttwell's  ' '  History  of  Roman 
Literature  " ;  but  all  points  requiring  a  knowledge  of  Greek  have  been 
relegated  to  notes  and  appendices,  so  that  the  work  is  well  fitted  for 
popular  use.  It  is  exceedingly  thorough  in  its  methods,  considering 
the  subject  analytically  and  comparatively,  and  covers  the  literature  of 
the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  death  of  Demosthenes.  The 
subject  is  divided  into  two  parts,  poetry  and  prose,  which  are  again 
divided  into  three  parts  each  :  epic,  lyric,  and  the  drama  ;  and  history, 
oratory,  and  philosophy.  The  book  is  a  large  octavo  of  over  five  hun- 
dred pages,  and  is  provided,  beside  the  exhaustive  table  of  contents, 
with  an  index  of  names.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  ft  Co. ;  price,  $2.50. 

Two  volumes  of  Frank  R.  Stockton's  short  stories  have  now  been 
published.  The  first  is  headed  by  "The  Lady  or  the  Tiger?"  and 
contains,  including  that  type  and  model  of  its  kind,  a  round  dozen  of 
his  ingenious  and  amusing  tales.  ' '  His  Wife's  Deceased  Sister  "  is  per- 
haps the  best  known  of  the  others,  which,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  include 
the  paper  "  On  the  Training  of  Parents,"  apiece  of  strained  and  filtered 
humor  which  is  quite  unworthy  of  Mr,  Stockton.  This  volume,  by  the 
way,  appeared  some  time  ago,  and  this  is  a  new  edition.  The  second 
volume  contains  nine  more  stories,  headed  by  ' '  The  Christmas  Wreck. " 
Among  its  contents  are  specially  to  be  noted  "  The  Remarkable  Wreck 
of  the  Tlwjnas  Hyke  "  and  the  "  Story  of  Assisted  Fate."  These  two 
volumes  contain  more  "  pills  to  purge  melancholy"  than  can  be  found 
in  any  similar  work,  and  far  from  becoming  satisfied,  the  appetite  for 
such  literary  confections  grows  with  what  it  feeds  on.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  ft  Co.  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Routledge's  "  World  Library "  is  another  of  the  periodical  "libra- 
ries" which  are  devoted  to  the  reproduction  of  standard  literature  in  a 
convenient  and  inexpensive  form.  It  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Regi- 
nald Haweis,  who  displays  excellent  taste  in  his  selections— though  the 
preponderance  of  British  biography  in  the  first  dozen  or  so  suggests  a 
strong  patriotic  bias.  The  list  of  volumes  so  far  published  is  as  follows: 
Goethe's  "Faust,"  in  John  Anster's  translation;  Goldsmith's  plays 
and  poems;  Joseph  Allen's  "Life  of  Nelson  "  ;  "The  Memoirs  of 
Baron  Trenck  "  ;  "  The  Third  and  Last  Voyage  of  Captain  Cook  "  ; 
MacFarlane's  "Life  of  Wellington"  White's  "Natural  History  of 
Selbourne";  "  The  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,"  by  J.  Barrow;  "Gullivers 
Travels  "  ;  "  ./Esop's  Fables  "  (Townsend's  translation)  ;  DeFoe's  "Jour- 
nal of  the  Plague  "  ;  Lamb's  "  Tales  from  Shakespeare,"  and  a  volume 
of  selections  from  Addison's,  Steele's,  Budgell's,  and  Tickell's  papers  in 
the  Spectator.  Each  volume  is  provided  with  a  more  or  less  lengthy  and 
always  instructive  introduction  by  the  editor.  The  paper  and  type  are 
excellent,  and  each  volume  contains  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  pages.  Published  fortnightly,  by  George  Routledge  ft  Sons, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  John  N.  Philan,  211  Sutter  Street;  price,  10 
cents  each. 


The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Herald  says:  "  A  pe- 
culiar impostor  is  making  her  regular  annual  round  of  the  summer  re- 
sorts. She  is  the  wile  of  a  stationery  dealer  in  this  city,  where  she  lives 
in  all  comfort  and  considerable  luxury  ;  but  during  Julys  and  Augusts  of 
every  recent  year  she  has  visited  Long  Branch,  Saratoga,  Newport,  and 
the  Catskills  in  the  guise  of  the  authoress  of  the  novels  written  by  an 
Irish  lady,  whose  nom  de  plume  is  'The  Duchess."  These  stories, 
though  despised  by  the  critics,  and  almost  unknown  to  masculine  read- 
ers, are  extensively  doted  on  by  women,  and  they  sell  so  well  that  all 
American  publishers  of  cheap  libraries  pirate  them  profitably.  Of 
course,  H  the  author  were  an  American,  her  works  could  be  protected 
here  by  copyright,  and  her  income  in  that  case  would  be,  it  is  estimated, 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  but  as  it  is  she  receives 

""'V  ""iIIiiil;  - *  '"I"  the.  advance  protifs,  the  purchaser  thus  getting  the 

advantage  of  a  day  or  two  until  competitors  can  rush  out  other  editions. 
the  New  \<,rk  woman  fits  up  a  room  wherever  she  goes  with  showy 
fai  ilitles  fur  composition,  declares  herself  to  hotel  acquaintances  as  The 
Duchess,  secludes  herself  for  two  hours  a  day  in  supposed  literary  labor, 

'"' -''     lt""  susceptible  girls,  assures  them  individually  that  they  shall 

become  heroines  of  her  future  romances,  and  is  therefore  lionized.  Her 
("in  1    i"li  i-n  attentively  to  spme  sentimental  episode,  and  then  de- 

ciareil  to  1 irlUfogly  dramatic  that  she  really  must  transfer  it  to 

Jetton  I  in.  weeh  iheisin  Newport  Last  week  she  staved  at  the 
Hotel  Seabnght,  Long  Branch.  Previously  she  figured  at'the  West 
'  '"'  Sne  wafl  extensively  exposed  in  the  newspapers  last  year,  but  here 
shcisar  mi.  as  plai  idly  audacious  as  ever.  Her  strong  point  this  season 
1  to  read  up  the  opening  chapters  of  a  Duchess  story  thai  is  appearing 

"'   ' '""  ■' ■  ■■  Benal,  then  talk  confidentially  about  it  as  a  work  on 

*n,ch  Bne  '  '""  '»>:-iK<-d  in  manuscript,  and  finally,  when  it  comes  out 
here  n,  acomplete  form,  present  copies  to  her  acquaintances.  Her 
husband  andaprctt)  daughter  are  with  her.  and  her  imposture  does 
""'■    ''  '::'   -l     '  '"  '"    learned,  level    take  on  the  character  of  a  money 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


One  Gordon,  a  vocalist  of  the  last  century,  rashly  accused  Handel  of 
accompanying  badly,  and  added  that  he  would  jump  upon  the  harpsi- 
cord  and  smash  it  if  the  composer  did  not  change  his  style.  "  Let  me 
know  vhen  you  will  do  dat,"  said  the  Saxon  master,  "  and  I  vill  adver- 
dise  it.  I  am  sure  more  beoble  vill  come  to  see  you  shump  den  vill 
come  to  hear  you  sing  !  " 

The  town  of  Dedham  is  under  prohibition  law,  apothecaries  alone  be- 
ing permitted  to  sell  alcoholic  stimulants.  The  other  day  a  son  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  entered  a  drug  store  there,  and,  taking  a  bottle  from  his 
pocket,  asked  for  a  quart  of  whisky.  The  salesman  asked  to  what  use 
it  was  to  be  put,  and  the  reply  was  :  ' '  To  soak  roots  in  it "  The  order 
was  filled,  and  the  clerk,  after  handing  over  the  bottle  and  its  contents, 
inquired,  in  a  conversational  manner,  "  What  kind  of  roots  arc  you  go- 
ing to  soak?  "  Pocketing  the  bottle,  the  customer  said  :  "  The  roots  of 
my  tongue,  bejabers." 

Lord  Houghton  (writes  General  Badeau)  was  present  at  Strawberry 
Hill  when  its  future  mistress,  Lady  Waldegrave,  made  her  first  appear- 
ance there.  She  was  then  Miss  Braham,  and  came  to  accompany  her 
father,  the  famous  tenor,  who  had  been  hired  to  sing  for  the  company. 
Lord  Waldgrave  and  his  natural  brother,  Mr.  Waldegrave,  were  present, 
both  of  whom  Miss  Braham  afterward  married.  She  arrived  late,  and 
room  was  made  for  her  at  table  between  the  brothers.  Lord  Houghton 
declared  that  as  she  took  her  place  between  these—  to  her  superior  per- 
sonages— the  young  adventuress  mentally  resolved  to  marry  both  of 
them. 

♦ 

The  late  Professor  Greene,  author  of  "Greene's  Analysis  "and  the 
English  Grammar  with  which  so  many  have  wrestled  in  their  school- 
days, was  one  of  the  most  genial  and  fatherly  of  men.  During  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  a 
New  England  college.  There  was  in  one  of  his  classes  a  somewhat 
slow-witted  though  studious  young  man,  whom  we  may  call  Jones.  On 
a  certain  occasion,  after  Jones  had  repeated  carefully  the  text-book 
statements  about  the  effects  of  the  motions  of  the  earth,  and  was  trying 
to  remember  what  came  next  in  the  book,  the  professor  interposed  with  : 
"  Were  you  ever  in  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  Mr.  Jones?"  Jones  (slow- 
ly)— ' '  No,  sir. "  Professor— ' '  Where  do  you  spend  your  nights,  sir  ?  " 
Jones  refused  to  say. 

— — ♦ 

An  American  ranchman  had  employed  a  Mexican  herder.  The 
American  owed  the  Mexican  sixty  dollars,  and  as  money  was  not  very 
plentiful  with  him  began  to  devise  means  of  a  cheaper  settlement.  One 
evening,  while  the  two  men  were  in  the  kitchen,  the  American  took 
down  the  coffee-mill,  and  said  :  "  This  is  the  most  wonderlul  machine 
in  the  world.  It  was  recently  invented  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
valued  at  one  hundred  dollars.  See  here?  Instead  of  having  to  crush 
your  coffee  with  a  stone  you  put  it  in  this  way  and  grind  it  up.  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it.  Old  man  Jones,  over  here,  wants  it  so  bad  he 
don't  know  what  to  do.  Offered  me  one  hundred  dollars  for  it,  but  I 
would  not  accept  the  offer."  The  Mexican  listened  attentively,  but  as- 
sumed an  air  of  indifference.  The  American  left  the  mill  on  the  shell. 
When  he  got  up  next  morning  he  found  that  the  Mexican  and  the  cof- 
fee-mill had  disappeared.  "You  can't  place  any  confidence  in  the 
honesty  of  a  Mexican,"  said  he;  "  that  fellow  is  positively  dishonest." 

A  country  guest  at  a  city  hotel,  having  a  dread  of  pickpockets  and 
bunko  steerers,  went  to  the  clerk  and  handed  him  a  hundred-dollar  bill 
to  be  put  in  the  safe.  Asking  for  it  next  day,  he  was  thunderstruck 
when  the  functionary  to  whom  he  had  given  the  money  coolly  denied 
any  recollection  of  the  matter.  Whereupon  the  countryman  went  to  a 
lawyer.  "  Get  another  hundred-dollar  bill,"  said  the  lawyer,  "and  go, 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  back  to  the  hotel.  Apologize  to  the  clerk  lor 
your  mistake ;  say  it  was  a  defect  of  memory  ;  attribute  it  to  drink  or 
absent-mindedness ;  deposit  the  second  hundred  dollars  in  the  presence 
of  your  friend,  and  come  back  to  me."  The  mystified  ruralist  obeyed 
instructions  to  the  very  letter.  "Now,"  said  the  lawyer,  "go  back 
alone  to  the  clerk  and  ask  him  for  the  hundred  dollars.  Knowing  that 
your  friend  saw  him  receive  it,  he  will  give  back  the  second  hundred- 
dollar  bill.  Then  take  your  friend  with  you  next  day.  approach  the 
clerk,  ask  him  boldly  for  that  hundred  dollars,  and  as  there  was  no  wit- 
ness to  your  receipt  of  the  second  bill,  he  will  be  lorced  to  return  the 
first  also."  The  ruse  proved  completely  successful.  The  lawyer  sent 
his  bill  next  day.     It  was  for  a  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  following  story  is  told  of  the  general  traffic  manager  of  a  South- 
ern railroad.  Some  time  ago,  as  he  was  going  to  New  York  from  the 
South,  the  train  on  which  he  was  riding  stopped  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
and  among  the  passengers  who  boarded  it  was  a  richly  dressed  lady, 
who  entered  the  car  in  which  he  sat,  and  anxiously  glanced  around  for 

a  seat.     The  train  was  crowded,  and  Mr.  O immediately  arose  and 

gave  the  lady  his — the  outer  half  of  the — seat,  and  stood  in  the  aisle 
near  by.  When  Newark  was  reached,  the  gentleman  who  occupied  the 
other  half  got  out  and  left  the  car.  The  lady  at  once  arose,  as  if  to 
give  Mr.  O his  portion  of  the  seat,  shook  out  her  skirts,  seated  her- 
self again  with  her  back  to  the  aisle,  and  put  her  little  hand-satchel  on 
the  other  half  of  the  seat.  By  this  time  many  of  the  passengers  had  be- 
come interested  in  the  siuation.  When  the  train  reached  that  portion 
of  the  meadows  between  Newark  and  Jersey  City  on  which  the  phos- 
phate works  are  situated,  the  terrible  stench,  so  familiar  to  those  who 
habitually  travel  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Morris  and  Essex  railroads, 
penetrated  the  car.     Quick  as  thought,  the  lady  seized  her  satchel,  got 

out  a  bottle  of  smelling-salts,  and  clapped  it  to  her  nose.     Mr.  O 

saw  this,  and  leaning  over,  he  said  to  a  couple  of  gentlemen  in  the  seat 
immediately  behind  her  :  "  Gentlemen,  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven, 
has  that  woman  got  in  that  bottle?"  The  lady  instantly  turned  and 
said:  "  It  is  not  this  bottle,  sir,  which  smells."  There  was  a  roar  of 
laughter,  and  Mr,  O felt  as  if  he  were  even. — Harper's. 

Johnny's  mother  (says  Harper's  "  Drawer")  was  the  wife  of  a  fisher- 
man of  Marblehead  not  many  years  ago,  but  is  now,  alas  1  his  widow. 
She  was  not  one  of  "the  women  of  Marblehead"  who  tarrred  and 
feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart  the  old  hard-hearted  sea-captain,  Floyd; 
but  she  came  of  the  same  race,  and  Johnny  often  suffered  dire  bodily 
punishment  at  her  hands  when  he  had  unfortunately  aroused  her  anger. 
One  day,  to  prevent  a  threatened  and  doubtless  deserved  chastisement, 
he  took  to  his  heels.  His  mother  immediately  gave  chase;  but  as  she 
was  large  and  fat,  she  was  left  somewhat  behind  at  the  start.  Johnny 
held  his  course  down  the  narrow  street,  however,  and  the  heavy  wind  in 
their  rear  proved  so  efficient  an  aid  to  his  pursuer  that  Johnny's  sprier 
feet  and  superior  agility  were  hardly  apt  to  serve  him  to  escape.  The 
strong  press  of  wind  against  his  mother's  spreading  and  voluminous 
garments  was  carrying  her  down  the  street  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  to 
an  unmoved  observer  it  appeared  very  much  as  if  the  little  fellow  was 
destined  to  suffer  to  appease  his  parent's  wrath,  which,  of  course,  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  excitement  and  exercise  of  the  chase.  One  of 
Johnny's  friends,  who  was  standing  on  the  corner,  coolly  and  calmly — 
because  he  himself  was  not  in  any  danger — observed  the  chase,  and 
quickly  calculated  the  chances.  He  "immediately  perceived  Johnny's 
disadvantage,  and  putting  his  hands  to  his  mouth  trumpetwise,  "Try 
heron  the  wind,  Johnny— try  heron  the  wind,"  he  shouted,  and  to- 
gether the  two  young  friends  doubled  the  corner,  and  soon  left  the  old 
lady  far  in  the  rear,  breathless  and  impotent  with  rage. 


A  story  is  related  of  an  incident  which  occurred  during  the  holiday  in 
Bavaria  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends.  On  one  of  their  excursions, 
and  while  climbing  a  winding  mountain  road,  the  carriage  in  which  they 
were  was  suddenly  stopped  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  and  farther  pas- 
sage barred  by  the  appearance  of  a  bull  heading  a  herd  of  cows.  The 
horses  attached  to  the  carriage  became  greatly  excited  and  began  to 
plunge  violently.  Mr.  Gladstone,  comprehending  the  situation  in  a 
moment,  stepped  lightly  from  the  carriage  and  threw  a  shawl  deftly 
over  the  hull's  head.  The  animal  then  allowed  himself  to  be  led  to  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  the  carriage  passed  on  up  the  mountain. 
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Mrs.  Theresa  Fair's  Musicale. 
A  musicale  was  given  by  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  at  her  resi- 
dence, on  Pine  Street,  last  Tuesday  evening,  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Haff,  of  New  York,  who  has  been  visiting  here 
for  several  weeks  past.  Mrs.  Fair  has  given  many  musical 
entertainments,  at  one  time  and  another,  but  this  one  was 
certainly  the  most  successful  that  has  ever  taken  place 
in  her  hospitable  mansion.  It  was  to  a  great  extent  infor- 
mal, no  set  programme  having  been  prepared.  The  guests 
arrived  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  The  reception- 
rooms  were  prettily  decorated  with  vases  and  baskets  of 
beautiful  flowers.  In  the  hall  the  large  hat-rack  was  unique- 
ly decorated — it  was  trimmed  with  ferns  and  a  scarf  drapery 
of  pinkish  yellow  India  silk.  These  scarfs  held  up  a  num- 
ber of  stringed  instruments,  such  as  guitars,  violins,  etc., 
that  were  grouped  among  the  ferns.  The  musicale  com- 
menced at  nine  o'clock  with  a  Beethoven  trio  for  the  piano, 
violin,  and  'cello,  which  was  given  effectively  by  Mrs. 
Carmichael-Carr,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  and  Mr.  Edgar 
Straus.  The  mezzo-soprano  of  Mrs.  D.  C.  Nichols  was 
heard  next  in  Gabriel's  song,  "When  Sparrows  Build." 
Mr.  H.  M.  A  Miller,  of  Oakland,  then  sang  a  baritone 
song  by  Vincent  Wallace,  in  excellent  voice.  Mr.  Straus 
played  a  'cello  solo  by  Gounod,  and  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
O.  P.  Evans,  who  rendered  Bellini's  "Qui  la  voce"  from 
"  II  Puritani."  This  diflicult  aria  was  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  evening.  A  serenade  for  the  violin  in  D  minor,  by  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  Redding  was  then  played  by  Mr.  Henry  Hey- 
man, who  was  accompanied  on  the  piano  by  the  composer. 
This  was  a  musical  treat,  and  was  well  received.  Following 
this  was  Gounod's  "  Tu  m'aime,"  which  displayed  Mrs.  E. 
P.  HarFs  splendid  soprano  to  the  best  advantage.  Miss 
Jennie  Dunphy  then  sang  "  Sevilla,"  a  bolero  by  Dessaur, 
and  was  followed  by  Mrs.  0.  P.  Evans,  who  sang  "  Robin 
Adair."  Mrs.  D.  C.  Nichols  was  again  heard  in  "  Voi  che 
sapete,"  from  "  Don  Giovanni,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  A.  Miller 
sung  "  Vi  Rawisso,"  from  "Sonnambula."  Two  songs  by 
Mrs.  Haff  came  next.  They  were  "  Last  Night,"  by  Kjerulf, 
and  "  Heart  Throbs,"  by  Bendel.  Mr.  Harry  Gillig's  bari- 
tone was  heard  to  advantage  in  the  "  Postillion,"  by  Nico- 
lai.  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  was  the  accompanist.  During 
the  evening  Sefior  Garcia  played  a  number  of  selections  on 
a  Mexican  instrument  called  the  salterio,  which  is  some- 
thing like  the  zither.  Supper  was  served  a  little  after  eleven 
o'clock.  In  the  centre  of  the  table  was  a  large  flat  mirror, 
one  corner  of  which  was  draped  with  sapphire-blue  plush. 
On  this  plush  was  an  arrangement  of  various  kinds  of  wind 
musical  instruments,  together  with  music-books  open  and 
closed,  and  rolls  of  sheet  music  tied  with  blue  cords.  All  of 
the  instruments  were  ornamented  with  cords  and  tassels  of 
every  shade  of  blue,  and  interspersed  with  them  were  gar- 
lands of  bouvardias.  At  the  corner  of  the  glass  diagonally 
opposite  was  a  trumpet,  and  extending  from  this  were  blue 
silk  scarfs.  On  one  was  painted  in  deep  blue  lustre  the 
quotation :  "  Is  there  a  heart  that  music  can  not  melt,"  and 
on  another  was  a  painting  of  a  telegraph  pole.  The  tele- 
graph wires  represented  bars  of  music,  and  the  notes  were 
little  birds  arranged  in  various  positions.  Tambourines  and 
some  stringed  instruments  were  also  seen  depending  from 
the  wires.  Groups  of  blue  lairy  lamps  were  on  the  face  of 
the  mirror,  and  at  the  edges  were  a  few  red  ones.  No  other 
illumination  was  afforded,  save  from  these  lamps  and  the 
candelabra  on  the  mantels.  The  effect  was  very  beautiful. 
Miss  Bates  was  the  designer  of  the  decoration.  After  sup- 
per a  number  of  selections  were  rendered  by  Mrs.  Haff,  Mr. 
Gillig,  aDd  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  who  had  charge  of  the  mu- 
sical part  of  the  entertainment.  It  was  two  o'clock  before 
the  pleasant  affair  terminated.  Among  those  present  were: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  P. 
Evans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con  0"Connor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Web- 
ster Jones,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Toland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph D.  Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Townsend,  Mrs.  E. 
P.  Haff,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright  of  Sacramento,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Smith,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Nichols,  Miss  Belle  Smith,  Miss  Virginia 
Hanchett,  Miss  Tcssie  Fair,  Miss  Lizze  Sinton,  Miss  Mabel 
Pacheco,  Miss  Grace  Jones,  Miss  Nellie  Joliffe,  Missjennie 
Blair,  Miss  Gell,  Misses  Maud  and  Lillie  O'Connor,  Miss 
Jennie  Hobbs,  Miss  Jenhie  Dunphy,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker, 
Mr.  John  N.  Featherston,  Mr.  Frank  Carolan,  Mr.  Hugh 
Tevis,  Mr.  J.  N.  H.  Irwin,  Mr.  Harry  Gillig,  Mr.  Henry 
Heyman,  Mr.  H.  M.  A  Miller,  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown,  Mr. 
James  Dunphy,  Mr.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  H.  Bradley,  Mr.  W, 
McMonagle,  and  others. 


The  Crocker-Sperry  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ethel  Sperry  and  Mr.  William  H. 
Crocker  was  solemnized  last  Wednesday  at  the  home  of  the 
bride,  in  Stockton.  Owing  to  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  S. 
W.  Sperry,  the  father  of  the  bride,  the  event  was  celebrated 
very  quietly.  The  groom,  who  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Charles 
Crocker,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Crocker,  Woolworth  it 
Co.  The  residence  was  decorated  in  a  most  tasteful  man- 
ner with  fragrant  flowers.  At  fifteen  minutes  past  twelve 
o'clock  the  nuptial  knot  was  tied,  Rev.  J.  G.  Gassman  of- 
ficiating. Miss  Crocker  and  Miss  Beth  Sperry  attended 
the  bride,  and  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker  was  best  man.  Mrs. 
S.  W.  Sperry  gave  her  daughter  away. 

The  bridal  toilet  was  an  exquisite  combination  of  point 
lace  and  satin.  The  dress  was  of  creamy  white  Duchesse 
satin,  with  a  court  train,  flounced  with  point  de  Venise 
lace.  The  bodice  was  trimmed  with  point  lace,  and  from 
the  coiffure  fell  a  long  veil  of  white  illusion. 

A  breakfast  was  served  after  the  ceremony,  and  at  three 
o'clock  the  entire  party  departed  for  Port  Costa,  where  the 
overland  train  was  met.  The  newly  married  couple  went 
East  immediately,  and  will  proceed  to  Europe  later.  No 
one  was  present  at  the  ceremony  except  the  relatives  of  the 
bride  and  groom.  A  large  number  of  exceedingly  elegant 
and  valuable  presents  were  received. 


Miss  Juliet  R.  Shafter's  Tea  Party. 

Among  the  most  delightful  of  recent  entertainments  was  a 
tea  party  given  by  Miss  Juliet  R.  Shaffer,  at  her  residence, 
on  the  comer  of  Chestnut  and  Hyde  streets,  on  Friday  after- 
noon of  last  week.  It  was  given  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Colonel 
W.  R.  Shafter  and  Miss  Mary  Shafter,  of  Angel  Island,  who 
assisted  the  hostess  in  receiving  the  invited  guests.  The 
feature  of  the  afternoon  was  a  musicale,  given  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Oscar  Herold.  Among  those  who  contrib- 
uted vocal  and  instrumental  selections  were  Mrs.  Morris 
Newton,  Miss  Myra  Giffin,  Mme.  Zeiss-Dennis,  and  Miss 
Mary  Shafter.  Concert  music  was  also  played  by  the  First 
Infantry  Band,  of  Angel  Island.  Tea  and  refreshments 
were  served  by  a  number  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  men  and 
women,  appropriately  attired.  The  afternoon  was  very 
pleasantly  passed. 

Among  the  ladies  who  were  invited  were:  Mrs.  Charles 
Crocker,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Clark  Crocker,  Mrs. 
Isaac  L.  Requa,  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  Mrs.  James  Mervyn 
Donahue,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bancroft,  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Brigham, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Durbrow,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Luther 
Dodge,  Mrs.  Captain  Bailey,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood,  Mrs.  Mont- 

f ornery  Godley,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Johnson,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Kellogg, 
Irs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mrs.  Charles  N. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Torbert,  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Tevis,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Famham,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Green,  Mrs.  A  J. 
Le  Breton,  Mrs.  William  T.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Henry  Wether- 
bee,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Drury  Melone,  Mrs.  O.  F. 
Giffin,  Mrs.  Gerberding,  Mrs.  M.  Bray,  Mrs.  George 
Hearst,  Mrs.  H.  Gibbons  Jr.,  Mrs.  Fred.  Hutchinson,  Mrs. 
A  H.  Rutherford,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Haff,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright, 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Holladay,  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  Delos  Lake, 
Mrs.  William  M.  Lent,  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Poett,  Baroness  Von  Schroeder,  Mrs.  James  Spear, 
Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples,   Mrs.  Edward  Townsend,  Mrs.  Calvin 

E.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Scott  Wilson,  Mrs.  O.  Alexander,  Mrs. 
Tripler,  Mrs.  Arnold,  Mrs.  George  Butter,  Mrs.  George 
Barstow,    Mrs.   G.  W.   Fletcher,   Mrs.  G.   K.   Fitch,  Mrs. 

;  William  T.  Barton,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Bonnell,  Mrs.  Alfred  Cohen, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Cook,  Mrs.  A  B.  Cary,  Mrs.  Albert  Coffin, 
Mrs.  Edmunds,  Mme.  Zeiss-Dennis,  Mrs.  Christian  Reis, 
Mrs.  Crafts,  Mrs.  Bonestell,  Mrs.  Beach,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Bonick, 
Mrs.  Carrington,  Mrs.  H.  K.  Field,  Mrs.  Eli  J.  Hutch- 
inson, Mrs.  Fred  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Hanchett,  Mrs.  George 
S.  Ladd,  Mrs.  H.  Ladd,  Mrs.  William  Ward,  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Walker,  Mr-,.  William  Townsend,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Tilton,  Mrs. 

F.  W.  Van  Sicklan,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Wallace,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Will- 
lams,  Mrs.  A  Holmes,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Hittell,  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Herold  Sr.,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Sheehan,  Mrs.  James  Whitney,  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Yemans,  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Younger,  Mrs.  Charles 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Hopkinsof  Angel  Island,  Mrs.  Charles  Webb 


Howard,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hoffmann,  Mrs.  Stephenson,  Mrs.  F. 
O.  Layman,  Mrs.  Dr.  Lane,  Mrs.  McHenry,  Mrs.  F.  Mac- 
CreUish,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Mastick,  Mrs.  Thomas  Meagher,  Mrs. 
Talbot,  Mrs  O.  L.  Shafter,  Mrs.  Alexander  Piper,  Mrs. 
Parker,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Highton,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Raoul  Martinez,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Nichols,  Mrs.  R.  R.  Provines, 
Mrs.  Charles  Pond,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Orr,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Jones, 
Mrs.  Keith,  Mrs.  William  Keith,  Mrs.  Charles  Kaeding, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Keith,  Mrs.  Pierson,  Mrs.  Nat  Messer,  Mrs. 
E.  LeBreton,  Mrs.  Kentfield,  Miss  Crocker,  Miss  Lizzie 
Crocker,  MissTessie  Fair,  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Miss  Mat- 
tie  Abell,  Miss  Aldrich,  Misses  Carrie  and  EmmaDurbrow, 
Miss  Matt ie  Bostwick,  Miss  Bonnell,  MissAnnie  Bliss,  Miss 
Jennie  Dunphy,  Miss  Fitch,  Misses  Ferrer,  Miss  Lillie 
Brush,  Miss  Cheevers,  Miss  Myra  Griffin,  Miss  Fannie 
Gibbons,  Miss  Virginia  Hanchett,  Miss  Highton,  Miss  Hol- 
laday, Miss  May  Ives,  Miss  Lathrop,  Miss  Hittell,  Miss 
Keith,  Miss  Lent,  Miss  Minnie  Mizner,  Miss  Belle  Reis, 
Miss  Marguerite  Wallace,  Miss  Sargent,  Miss  Howard, 
Miss  Lake,  Miss  Fannie  Johnson,  Miss  Knowles,  Miss  Mc- 
Henrj'i  Miss  Pierson,  Miss  Lizzie  Sinton,  Miss  Brown,  Miss 
Scott,  and  others. 

The  German  Club. 

The  members  of  the  German  Club  commenced  this  season 
auspiciously  by  giving  a  reception  at  the  residence  of  the 
Misses  Hanlon,  on  Thursday  evening.  The  german  was 
commenced  about  nine  o'clock,  being  led  by  Mr.  Edward  F. 
May  and  Miss  Flournoy.  Six  new  figures  were  danced,  and 
as  all  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  affair,  the  enjoy- 
ment was  unalloyed.  A  large  number  of  very  handsome 
favors  were  distributed,  comprising  corsage  bouquets,  bou- 
tonnieres,  hand-painted  placques  and  scent-bags,  dainty  lit- 
tle pipes,  painted  fans,  and  velvet  tablets  ornamented  with 
artificial  roses.  Ballenberg  and  Yanke  furnished  the  latest 
music  and  played  almost  unceasingly.  At  eleven  o'clock 
there  was  an  intermission,  when  refreshments  were  served, 
and  alterward  round  dances  were  enjoyed  until  early  in  the 
morning. 

+, 

Mrs.  Hearst's  Dinner  Party. 

Mrs.  George  Hearst  gave  an  elegant  dinner  party,  at  her 
residence,  on  Taylor  Street,  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week. 
The  beautiful  appointments  and  perfect  menu  made  the 
affair  one  of  great  pleasure.  Those  present  were  :  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Hearst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Townsend,  Miss  Lent,  Miss  Butter- 
field,  Mr.  Fred  Lake,  Mr.  E.  L.  Thayer  of  Boston,  Mr. 
Alfred  A.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Harold  Wheeler. 


Miss  Stetson's    Pink  Lunch   Party. 

As  a  pleasant  compliment  to  Miss  Jennie  Whittier  (now 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Bothin),  a  pink  lunch  party  was  given  in  her 
honor  by  Miss  Nellie  Stetson,  at  her  residence,  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  last  week.  Covers  were  laid  for  twelve,  at  a 
table  that  was  a  symphony  in  pink.  There  were  lovely  pink 
roses  in  a  profusion,  pink  lamps,  pink  table-ware,  and  a  gen- 
eral and  exquisite  decoration  of  that  color.  The  guests 
were  seated  at  the  luncheon  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  and  a 
couple  of  hours  were  pleasantly  passed  in  discussing  the 
delicacies  provided.  Those  present  other  than  the  above 
mentioned  were :  Miss  Sallie  Stetson,  Miss  Emelie  Kirke- 
terp,  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe,  Miss  DUlman  of  Los  Angeles, 
Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle,  Miss  Grace  Jones,  Miss  Julia 
J udd  of  Honolulu,  Miss  Laura  Pike,  Miss  Nellie  Joliffe, 
and  Miss  Bessie  Shreve. 


The  Bothin- Whittier  Wedding. 

Last  Tuesday  noon,  at  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
on  Post  Street,  was  celebrated  the  wedding  of  Miss  Jennie 
Whittier,  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  Frank  Whittier,  of  the  firm 
of  Whittier,  Fuller  S:  Co.,  and  Mr.  Henry  E.  Bothin,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Bothin,  Dallemand  &  Co.  The  bride 
has  but  recently  returned  from  a  European  tour.  The  ap- 
pointments of  the  wedding  comprised  innovations  that  were 
new  to  this  city.  About  three  hundred  invitations  were  is- 
sued to  the  ceremony.  The  interior  of  the  church  was  deco- 
rated most  elaborately.  High  up  in  front  of  the  organ  loft 
was  a  marriage  yoke,  made  of  white  and  yellow  chrysanthe- 
mums, with  a  bar  of  deep  red  pinks  running  through  it. 
Below  it  the  railing  was  garlanded  with  smilax,  interspersed 
with  roses  and  pinks.  In  front  of  the  altar  was  a  floral 
arbor,  canopied  with  smilax  set  with  the  brightest  blossoms, 
and  surmounting  all  was  a  true-lover's  knot  of  dark  and 
bright- colored  geraniums.  The  four  standards  were  wound 
with  streamers  of  tenuissimus,  studded  with  a  variety  of  ex- 
otics. Suspended  by  a  cordon  of  roses  beneath  the  roof  was 
a  symbolical  horn  of  plenty,  striped  with  geraniums,  red 
pinks,  white  chrysanthemums,  and  zinnias,  while  from  the 
open  mouth  there  protruded  a  wealth  of  La  France  and 
Duchesse  de  Brabant  roses.  At  either  side  of  the  arbor 
were  bamboo  tripods  supporting  wicker  baskets  thai  were 
filled  with  the  choicest  flowers,  and  at  the  apex  of  each  was 
a  dove  of  snowy  whiteness  with  wings  outstretched.  Al- 
most covering  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  an  array  of  palms, 
ferns,  and  flowering  plants,  around  the  base  of  the  arbor, 
where  waving  pampas  plumes  arose  from  a  bed  of  tropical 
verdure.  The  emerald  green  leaves  of  the  crystallinum 
were  seen  next  to  Baron  de  Rothschild  caladiums,  with 
their  spotted  red  leaves.  The  elastica  ficus,  lovely  glox- 
inias, variegated  hibiscus,  and  fuchsias,  geraniums,  and 
crotons  completed  the  beautiful  picture. 

Samuel  D.  Mayer,  the  organist  of  the  church,  played  a 
number  of  voluntaries  while  the  guests  were  being  seated  by 
the  ushers,  who  were  Mr.  Albert  L.  Stetson,  Mr.  Frank  D. 
Wiley,  Mr.  Walter  Kenney,  and  Mr.  William  Fuller.  Pre- 
cisely at  twelve  o'clock  the  notes  of  Mendelsson's  "Wed- 
ding March"  were  heard,  and  the  bridal  party  entered 
from  the  vestibule  and  marched  down  the  central. aisle  to  the 
chancel.  First  came  the  bridesmaids — Miss  Otellia  Mau, 
Miss  Laura  Pike,  Miss  Nellie  Stetson,  and  Miss  Lizzie  Dill- 
man,  of  Los  Angeles.  Next  came  the  maid  of  honor,  the 
bride's  youngest  sister,  Miss  Mattie  Whittier,  and  following 
her  were  the  bride  and  her  father.  They  were  met  at  the 
altar  by  the  groom  and  his  best  man,  Mr.  Edward  WiLon. 

The  bridal  costume  was  one  of  Worth's  creations,  and  the 
rich  lace  was  purchased  in  Vienna.  It  was  apparently  plain 
in  design  yet  most  perfect  in  finish.  The  entire  dress  was 
of  white  silk  combined  artistically  with  Duchesse  lace.  The 
silk  front  of  the  skirt  was  made  plain  and  veiled  with  lace, 
which  extended  arouod  both  sides,  meeting  the  train. 
There  were  side  panniers  of  the  lace,  and  a  bouffant  tour- 
nure  of  the  silk,  whence  the  long  square  court  train  spread 
out  in  puffed  folds,  being  finished  at  the  bottom  with  a  dou- 
ble ruching  of  lace.  The  bodice  was  cut  high  in  the  neck, 
with  a  De  Medici  collar,  and  pointed  back  and  front,  being 
entirely  covered  with  lace.  The  sleeves  were  made  long, 
and  gloves  of  white  undressed  kid  were  worn.  The  coiffure 
was  arranged  high,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  puffs  was  a  dia- 
mond star  that  confined  the  veil  of  soft  white  tulle  which 
spread  out  like  a  mantle  of  gauzy  snow  over  the  train.  In 
her  left  hand  the  bride  carried  a  bouquet  of  La  France 
roses. 

Miss  Mattie  Whittier,  the  maid  of  honor,  was  attired  in  a 
tailor-made  suit  of  pearl-tinted  cashmere.  It  was  severely 
plain,  with  the  exception  of  the  kilted  skirt.  She  wore  a 
Gainsborough  hat  of  the  same  shade  as  the  dress,  orna- 
mented with  an  ostrich  plume  to  correspond.  A  hand-bou- 
quet of  bouvardias  was  carried. 

The  four  bridesmaids  were  attired  alike,  and  similarly  to 
the  maid  of  honor,  except  that  they  had  collars  of  sapphire- 
blue  plush,  and  their  hats  were  trimmed  with  cream-colored 
silk  and  adorned  with  plumes  matching  the  collars  in  color. 
They  carried  hand-bouquets  of  rare  roses. 

The  Rev.  C.  D.  Barrows  celebrated  the  impressive  mar- 
riage service,  and,  when  the  two  were  made  one,  the  maid  of 
honor  lifted  the  bridal-veil,  and  then  the  bridal  cortege 
marched  out  of  the  church.  The  few  who  had  cards  to  the 
reception — comprising  only  the  relatives  and  members  of  the 
wedding  party — proceeded  to  the  bride's  former  home,  on 
the  corner  of  Howard  and  Twenty-first  streets.  Here  every 
apartment  had  received  its  share  of  floral  adornment.  The 
large  mirrors  were  partially  screened  with  sprays  of  fern, 
through  which  streamers  of  blue  and  pink-satin  ribbons 
wound  their  way.  Over  the  doorways  were  fronds  of  ferns 
clustered  together  and  tied  with  satin  bow-knots.  On  the 
piano,  the  mantels,  and  other  set  pieces  were  arrangements 
dl  orchids,  roses,  and  other  beautiful  flowers,  in  addition  to 
the  many  emblematic  designs  that  were  sent  by  friends. 
After  the  exchange  of  congratulations  and  good  wishes,  the 
party  sat  down  to  the  wedding  breakfast.    At  three  o'clock, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bothin  left  the  house  and  took  the  train  for 
Del  Monte,  where  they  will  remain  for  a  month.  . 

Among  those  invited  to  the  ceremony  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  S.  Adams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Adams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Allison,  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
C.  D.  Barrows,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Bray,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Frank  Brigham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  B.  Benchley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Bothin,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Alex.  Badlam,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Bassett,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Best,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Bigelow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Belden,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  C,  F.  Crocker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Cohen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Clark, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Crim,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Church, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Daner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Dallemand, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dodge,  General  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Dimond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Dempster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
M.  Dinkelspiel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Eckart,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Eckel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Eccles,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Eyre,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  P.  A-  Finnigan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N. 
C.  Fassett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Froelich,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam 
Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  Graves,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Goodall,  Captain  and   Mrs.  Charles  Goodall,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Greenebaum,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Gibbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Hawley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  W.  Holladay,  General  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hallet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R.  Hayes,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Holbrook,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy 
Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster 
Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Jennings,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  G. 
Kittle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Kelly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kohler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Keeler, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lux,  Mr.  and  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Laton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  McBean,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  F.  Mau,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Main, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  S.  D. 
Mayer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Merrill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
McKee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
W.Montague,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Myrick,  Hon.  and 
Mrs.  D.  J.  Murphy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  McRuer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Perkins, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Phelan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Pond, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  P.  Perine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Pres- 
cott,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Palache, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Pierce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Ruther- 
ford, Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  L.  Requa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Redington,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Sadler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sadler,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  C.  Shreve,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Frank  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Seale,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Stone,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  M.  Stone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  f.  Sullivan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A  Spreckels,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  5.  Smith,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Steinhart,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spruance,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Stanley, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Severance,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MarkSheldon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Stanley,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Swift,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Sargent,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stillman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Saf- 
ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L. 
Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  N.  Torrey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac 
Upham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  Hon.  and  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  N.  Woods,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Williams,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
Waterhouse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Woods,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheaton, 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Caswell,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Cannon,  Mrs.  Davis,  Mrs. 
Farnsworth,  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  Mrs.  Ben  Holladay,  Mrs. 
Dr.  Kenney,  Mrs.  H.  Albert  Mau,  Mrs.  Mills,  Mrs.  Charles 
McLaughlin,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Moulton,  Mrs.  Josiah  Moulton, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope,  Mrs.  J.  Peck,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ralston,  Mrs. 
Volney  Spalding,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Stiles,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Whittier  of  Oakland,  Misses  Nina  and  Ella  Adams,  Miss 
Adams  of  Menlo  Park,  Miss  Bray  of  Fruit  Vale,  Miss  Grace 
Bradley,  Misses  Berry,  Miss  Annie  Bliss,  Miss  Crocker, 
Misses  Lizzie  and  Fannie  Crocker,  Miss  Lizzie  Carroll,  Miss 
Corbitt,  Miss  Eldridge  of  San  Rafael,  Miss  Maud  Estee, 
Miss  May  Fargo,  Miss  Lillie  Feldmann,  Miss  Mamie  Fay, 
Miss  Virginia  Hanchett,  Miss  Holladay,  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton,  Misses  Hayes,  Miss  Hoyt  of  San  Rafael,  Miss 
May  Ives,  Miss  Ailene  Ivers,  Miss  Nellie  Joliffe,  Miss 
Grace  JoneSj  Miss  Ella  Jennings,  Miss  Emelie  Kirketerp, 
Miss  Kendncks,  Miss  Flora  Low,  Miss  McNeil,  Misses 
Ottilia,  Alice,  and  Julia  Mau,  Miss  Matie  Peters,  Miss  Mol 
lie  Phelan,  Misses  Pope,  Miss  Perine,  Miss  Peterson,  Mis: 
Laura  Pike,  Miss  Robinson,  Miss  Ralston,  Miss  Sheedon 
Misses  Sallie  and  Nellie  Stetson,  Miss  Bessie  Shreve,  Mis: 
Stone,  Misses  Smith  of  Oakland,  Miss"  Simpson,  Misses 
Sanderson,  Miss  Ethel  Sperry,  Bliss  Steinhart,  Miss  Nettie 
Schmieden,  Miss  Etta  Siebe,  Miss  Shearer,  Miss  Scott, 
Misses  Taylor,  Miss  Taber,  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs,  Mr. 
Charles  Alexander,  Mr.  Charles  Boardman,  Mr.  Ev- 
erett Bee,  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker, 
Mr.  George  Crocker,  Mr.  D.  Callaghan,  Mr.  Jesse  D.  Carr, 
Mr.  Thomas  T.  Dargie,  Mr.  W.   P.   Fuller  Jr.,  Mr.  Joseph 

D.  Grant,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Edward  Horton, 
Mr.  E.  Burke  Holladay,  Mr.  E.  Hayes,  Mr.  George  H. 
Hallett,  Mr.  A  Halsey,  Mr.  R.  Hochkofler,  Mr.  William 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Fred.  Johnson,  Mr.  Walter  Kenney,  Mr. 
Henry  Loughead,  Mr.  R.  H.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Frank  Moulton, 
Mr.  Edgar  Mizner,  Mr.  W.  H.  Morrow,  Mr.  James  D. 
Phelan,  Mr.  J.  W.  Parkhurst,  Mr.  Ricardo  Pinto,  Mr. 
George  Pope,  Mr.  Cutler  Paige,  Mr.  Ferd.  Peterson,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Ralston,  Mr.  Frank  Swain,  Mr.  Albert  L.  Stetson, 
Mr.  George  C.  Shreve,  Mr.  Will  Sherwood,  Mr.  Richard 
Tobin,  Mr.  Robert  Tobin,  Messrs.  Tubbs,  Mr.  Henry  Whit- 
tier of  Oakland,  Mr.  William  Whittier  of  Belmont,  Mr. 
Charles  Walton,  Mr.  Frank  D.  Willey,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson, 
Mr.  William  Wheeler,  Mr.  Horace  Webster,  and  many 
other  friends  in  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Flood  will  leave  for 
the  Eastern  States  soon  for  a  brief  visit. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre  and  Miss  Mary  Eyre  went 
East  last  week,  the  latter  to  finish  her  education. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  have 
returned  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Blair  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair  returned  home 
on  Friday  of  last  week,  after  a  prolonged  absence  in  Europe. 
Mrs.  Blair  and  her  niece,  Miss  Elise  Kelly,  went  to  Mendo- 
cino on  Monday,  to  remain  one  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Crocker,  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Haff,  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  will  depart  for  New  York 
city  to-day  in  a  special  car. 

MissAnnie  Bliss  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Murphy- 
Columbet,  in  San  Jose,  during  the  past  two  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rose  Jr.,  of  San  Mateo,  passed  the 
early  part  of  the  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Lindsley  G.  Bingham  and  Mr.  Carlos  MontealegTe 
returned  from  San  Jose  on  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A  Robinson  came  up  from  Menlo 
Park  last  Monday,  and  remained  at  the  Palace  a  few  days. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Deane  are  residing  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

The  Misses  Sheehy  have  been  visiting  friends  in  San  Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  and  Miss  Seymour,  of 
Redwood  City,  were  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday. 

Miss  Howard,  of  San  Mateo,  has  been  visiting  friends 
here  this  week. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  C.  Brown  and  Miss  Daisy  Brown,  of  Sacra- 
mento, have  relumed  home  after  a  pleasant  visit  here. 

Mr.  Drury  Melone,  of  Oak  Knoll,  was  in  the  city  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington,  Miss  Huntington,  Miss 
Dunbar,  Miss  Pardee,  Mr.  S.  Fales,  andjMr.  G.  E.  Miles, 
returned  to  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Monday,  after  a  week's  so- 
journ at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  Peter  Dean  has  returned  from  the  Conclave  at  St. 
Louis. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Healy  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  have  been  enjoying  a  visit  to  Napa. 

Mr.  Alfred  Symington  has  returned  to  New  York  city 
after  an  extended  visit  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Howard  have  gone  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara to  pass  the  rest  of  the  month. 

Miss  May  Wickersham  has  returned  to  Petaluma,  after  a 
pleasant  visit  to  Miss  Jennie  Martel,  at  Menlo  Park. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ainsworth.and  Misses  Lauraand 
Dai^y  Ainsworth,  of  Oakland,  are  enjoying  a  short  visit  at 
Highland  Springs. 


Mrs.  Duval,  Miss  Duval,  and  Miss   Mol 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Misses  Morrison.  :.:  - 

Mr.  C.  F.  Mullins  is  passing  a  fortnight  in  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Bunker  is  expected  back  from  the  East  in  a 
couple  of  weeks. 

Miss  Mamie  Findley  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Watson,  at 
Glen  Ellen. 

Dr.  Warner  and  family  have  returned  from  their  home  in 
BHthedale,  and  are  residing  at  1510  Post  Street. 

Mrs.  Josiah  Moulton  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Davis, 
are  at  their  home,  607  Harrison  Street. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  McClatchy  and  Miss  Emily  McClatchy  came 
down  from  Sacramento  on  Monday,  and  remained  a  few 
days  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Jobson  have  returned  to  Sacra- 
mento, after  an  enjoyable  visit  to  friends  in  this  city. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Bliss,  Miss  Bliss,  Miss  Tobey,  and  Miss  Cline, 
of  Carson  City,  have  been  at  the  Palace  Hotel  during  the 
past  week. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Jennings  and  Miss  Ella  Jennings  are  in  Balti- 
more. 

Dr.  William  J.  Younger  has  been  passing  the  week  in 
New  York  City. 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Tyrrell  and  Miss  Lulu  Tyrrell,  of  Sacramento, 
were  at  the  Grand  Hotel  during  the  first  part  of  the  week. 

Miss  Julia  Judd,  of  Honolulu,  who  has  been  visiting  Miss 
Emelie  Kirketerp,  for  several  weeks,  will  soon  return  to  the 
Islands. 

Miss  Lizzie  DUlman,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  visiting  friends 
here. 

Mr.  T.  T.  Dargie,  of  Oakland,  went  to  Highland  Springs 
on  Wednesday,  to  lake  a  much-needed  rest. 

Miss  Belle  Sullivan  and  Mrs.  Frank  O.  Van  Vranken  re- 
turned to  the  city  on  Wednesday,  after  having  passed  sev- 
eral weeks  at  San  Jose.  Miss  Ada  Sullivan  returned  on 
Friday  from  a  three  months'  sojourn  at  Del  Monte.  Santa 
Cruz,  and  San  Jose.  Miss  Arcadia  Spence  accompanied 
her,  as  did  Mrs.  Rudolph  B.  Spence,  who  is  now  convales- 
cent after  her  recent  severe  illness. 

Mr.  Ricardo  Pinto  will  depart  for  Central  America  to- 
morrow, on  the  steamer  Colima,  to  visit  the  coffee  planta- 
tions there.     He  will  probably  return  by  Christmas. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker  returned  from  Stockton  on  Wednes- 
day. 

Colonel  A.  G.  Hawes  and  Miss  Allie  Hawes  will  leave  for 
an  Eastern  trip  to-day. 

Miss  Lillie  Brush,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Volney 
Spalding  at  the  Bella  Vista  for  several  weeks,  returned  to 
her  Eastern  home  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  William  Macondray  returned  last  week  from  Sydney, 
after  an  absence  of  several  months  in  the  colonies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J,  Tinnin  have  returned  from  Trinity 
County,  and  are  located  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Edwards  have  taken  apartments  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  for  the  season. 

Mr.  Peter  Decker  came  down  from  Marysvilleon  Wednes- 
day, and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Perine  are  at  the  Grand  Hotel  for 
the  winter. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn,  who  has  been  passing  the  season  at 
Cragthom,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  will  return  home 
about  the  first  of  November. 

Miss  Mary  Greenwell,  who  went  to  London  last  October, 
is  expected  so  return  soon. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  William  Lane  Booker,  formerly 
British  Consul  here,  and  now  Consul-General  at  New  York, 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  he  has  been  made  a  C.  M.  G. 

The  reception  day  at  Angel  Island  has  been  changed  from 
Saturday  to  Thursday.  The  steamer  McPherson  leaves  at 
1:15  o'clock  on  that  day. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Saulsbury  gave  a  charming  lunch  party  re- 
cently at  Saulsbury  Heights,  Oakland.  Her  guests  were 
Mrs.  Samuel  Hort,  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman,  Mrs.  Gor- 
don Blanding,  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott,  Mrs.  Hooker,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Wheaton,  and  Mrs.  Stuart  M.  Taylor. 

The  ladies  in  charge  of  the  Charleston  Relief  Fund  enter- 
tainment have  been  tendered  the  use  of  the  music-hall  in 
the  Grand  Hotel,  by  Manager  Thorn,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
hearsing the  minuet.  His  offer  has  been  thankfully  accepted. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Major  Frank  T.  Bennett,  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  has  gone  to  San  Diego  Earracks,  CaL,  to  assume 
command  of  that  post. 

Major  Asa  B.  Carey,  Paymaster,  U.  S.  A.,  is  now  sta- 
tioned at  the  Presidio. 

Major  Merritt  Barber,  U.  S.  A,  of  Whipple  Barracks,  A. 
T.,  is  expected  here  soon  on  an  official  visit- 
Chaplain  Winfield  Scott,  U.  S.  A.,  having  been  relieved 
from  duty  at  the  Presidio,  has  returned  to  Angel  Inland, 

Lieutenant  William  P.  Kendall,  U.  S.  A,  is  enjoying  one 
month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  James  A.  Cole,  Sixth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  granted  two  months*  leave  of  absence. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Pasmore  Concert. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore  gave  a  concert  in  the  California  The- 

atre,  at  San  Jose,  last  Tuesday  evening.     The  attendance 

and  the  appreciation  of  the  programme  were  very  flattering 

to  Mr.  Pasmore.     The  numbers  rendered  were  as  follows : 

Greeting Mendelssohn 

Wanderers'  Evening  Song... Rubinstein 

Ladies'  Chorus. 

Aria — "  Honor  and  Arms,"  from  "  Samson  " Handel 

Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore. 

Serenade Lindner 

Mr.  Theodore  Mansfeldt. 

Salve  Maria Mercadanle 

Miss  Jacobina  Wichman. 

Nocturne — F  sharp,  major Chopin 

Hungarian  Dance. Brahms 

Miss  Ada  E.  Weigel. 

Aria — ' '  Una  voce  poco  fa  " Rossini 

Miss  Lydia  Warren. 

Water  Nymphs Rubinstein 

Miss  Wichman  and  Ladies'  Chorus. 

Summer  Sadness Kjerulf 

A  Bridal  March H.  B.  Pasmore 

Mr.  Pasmore 

La  Reve Goltermann 

Mr.  Mansfeldt. 

Aria — "  Bel  raggio,"  from  "  Semiramide  " Rossini 

Miss  Warren  and  Ladies'  Chorus. 

Rhapsody,  No.  2 Liszt 

Miss  Weigel. 

Dragon  Flies Bargiel 

Ladies'  Chorus. 


The  eleventh  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Whitcley's  popular  organ  con- 
certs, which  was  postponed  last  Saturday,  owing  to  Mr. 
Whiteley's  illness,  will  take  place  this  afternoon,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Temple,  at  three  o'clock.  Miss  E.  B.  Beres- 
ford  Joy,  a  contralto,  will  assist. 


Mrs.  Norton  announces  her  eighth  song  recital,  which  will 
take  place  at  Pioneer  Hall  next  Wednesday  evening.  Miss 
Amy  Gell,  pianist,  will  assist  her.  The  programme  of  ten 
numbers  is  varied  and  well  selected. 


The  forthcoming  chamber  muse'e  recitals  by  Henry  Hey- 
man are  attracting  much  attention  in  musical  and  social  cir- 
cles. The  subscription  list  contains  the  names  of  the  lead- 
ing society  people 


The  present  and  former  pupils  of  Miss  West's  school  will 
hold  a  fair  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  October  33d, 
for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  permanent  bed  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.  As  the  cost  of  a  bed  will  be  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  those  intcroted 
in  the  school  and  in  the  object  is  earnestly  requested.  Tick- 
ets of  admission  can  be  obtained  at  the  school  or  from  any 
of  the  pupils. 
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FOOD 


I  ok  INFANTS  AM»  INVALIDS,  Hie  only  pcriert 

•nti-lllute  for  mother'*  milk.     The  mo>t   noonsh- 

ing  diet  for  invalid.-  and  nursing  mothers.  Keeps  io  all  cli- 
mate*..  Commended  by  physicians.  Sold  everywhere. 
Send  for  our  book.  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants." 
Sent  free.    DO  LI  BER.  GOODALE  ft  CO.,  Boston,  Mas?. 


HEALTH 

I*  not  possible  when  the  blood  Is  Impure,  and 
recovery  from  any  ailmeDt  must  be  slow  and 
uncertain  -while  that  condition  continues.  Tbe 
Blood  may  be  corrupted  by  tbe  taint  of 
Hereditary  Scrofula,  and  the  poieon*  of  Mer- 
curial and  Contagious  Diseases,  and  also  by  im- 
{ rarities  implanted  In  it  through  excesses  io  Hv- 
D2,  Improper  food,  derangement  of  the  digestive 
and  aMirailatory  organs,  and  other  causes.  The 
flr*t  external  evidences  of  such  vitiation  are 
Itl.i.  kh>  ;i<]-.  Pimples.  Sties,  Eruptions, 
and  Dolls.  Yet  more  seriousarethesymptoms 
■bowing  feet*  in  depression  of  the 

Spirit-,  La**ituoV,  Weariness  without  ef- 
fort. Headache*.,  Dizziness,  and  enfeebled 
circulation.    Be  warned  In  time  I 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Ii  the  only  medicine  that  will  thoroughly  purify 
the  blood,  iln  million*  ol  }  nearly 

ira  in  which  it  baa  been  tbe  hem  hope 
of  humanity  safferlng  from  riUanon  of  tbe  life- 
.  .:  has  effected  cares  bej-ond  the  power 
of  any  other  remedy.  Leading  physicians  know 
In  composition  from  tbe  mont  powerful  altera- 
tive!, diuretics,  and  tonics,  and  prescribe  It  in 
tbelr  practice. 

rr.Ei-Ar.ED  et 

Dr.  J.  C.  A  j  or  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  druggist* :  Price  $1 : 

six  bottles  for  $S. 
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BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 

A  Newspaper  Valedictory. 
In  the  last  issue  of  the  Buffalo  Wallow   M "  rid  we 
find  the  following: 

"  With  this  number  the  time  seems  to  have  fully 
arrived  at  which  to  cease  the  publication  of  this  pa- 
per. Many  of  our  subscribers  will  not  even  get  this 
issue.  To  be  brief  about  it.  we  were  not  permitted 
to  remove  our  printing  paper  from  the  Adams  express 
I  lis  week,  although  we  have  never,  in  these 
columns,  said  aught  against  Mr.  Adams  or  his  justly 
celebrated  express.  We  have  paid  many  a  dollar 
into  the  C.  O.  D.  department  of  this  man's  express 
company.  Before  we  came  West,  our  physician  told 
us  we  could  not  live  without  cod  liver  oil,  and.  in- 
deed, he  was  right,  for  have  we  not  been  a  C.  O.  D. 
liver  oil  the  time  since  we  started  this  paper  ? 

"This  last  remark  is  offered  as  a  gratuitous  insult 
to  every  unpaid  subscriber.  Paid-up  subscribers  may 
omit  it.  Or  we  will  go  to  them  personally  and  apol- 
ogize. 

"But  let  us  seriously  review  the  past  two  years 
history  of  the  World.  What  have  we  not  done  to 
aid  and  encourage  our  infant  industries  and  advance 
the  nagging  commerce  of  Buffalo  Wallow? 

"Let  our  files  show  whether  we  have  done  what 
we  say  or  not.  Let  reluctant  capital  paw  over  our 
pages,  covering  the  past,  and  answer  if  what  we  now 
state  be  not  accurate. 

"  Have  we  not.  at  the  instigation  of  leading  citi- 
zens here,  boomed  the  condition  of  trade,  when  traf- 
fic was  dead  and  currency  nothing  but  a  hollow 
memory  ? 

"  Have  we  not,  through  the  columns  of  the  1 1  'orld, 
asked  that  a  bank  be  at  once  established  here,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  a  year  the  postoffice  here  has 
had  to  sell  stamps  and  take  the  pay  out  of  the  store  ? 
"  Have  we  not  been  gay  and  frolicsome  in  these 
columns  that  the  world  at  large  might  not  tumble  to 
the  woe  within  us  ?  Have  we  not  joked,  and  punned, 
and  frolicked  in  print,  when  the  shrill  north  wind  was 
whispering  abroad  with  his  icy  breath,  '  he  hath  no 
underclothing  whatever '  ? 

"  We  have  ever  been  loyal  to  the  town  in  which  we 
lived,  and  this  last  act  in  our  career  shows  how  loyal 
the  town  has  been  to  us.  Other  newspaper  men, 
with  fewer  brains  and  in  better  towns,  have  grown  af- 
fluent Low-browed  journalists  elsewhere,  in  towns 
that  are  populated  by  human  beings,  have  done  well, 
while  we,  with  a  fatigued  and  vapid  constituency, 
have  thrown  away  our  two  best  years,  and  now  go 
forth  only  with  what  is  exempt  from  seizure  and  sale. 
"  We  kept  quiet  when  the  convention  made  its 
nomination  for  member  of  Assembly,  last  year,  and 
assisted  in  his  election  because  he  was  a  Buffalo  Wal- 
low citizen,  well  knowing  even  then  that  he  would  be 
the  first  man  to  put  himself  on  the  five-cent  counter. 
We  knew  then  that  he  would  take  anything  from  a 
pass  to  a  watermelon.  But  everybody  said  we  should 
stand  by  the  nominations,  especially  as  long  as  the 
nominee  was  a  man  who  lived  here.  So  he  went  to 
the  Legislature,  worked  for  the  better  protection  to 
muskrats,  and  downed  his  neighbors  on  every  corner 
His  pay  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the 
session,  out  of  which  he  succeeded  in  paying  three 
hundred  dollars  board  and  six  hundred  dollars  whisky 
bills,  after  which  he  found,  by  a  system  of  rigid  econ- 
omy, he  had  still  enough  left  to  purchase  a  two-mo- 
ment horse  and  evade  the  grand  jury. 

"  More  than  all  that,  we  have  sat  up  nights  to  edit, 
and  correct,  and  revise,  and  punctuate  the  alleged 
speeches  of  this. man,  so  that  his  fellow-men  would 
not  think  him  the  intellectual  blight  that  he  is.  All 
through  the  campaign  his  imitation  brain  floated 
about  in  a  pool  of  red-eyed  rum,  like  the  specimens 
in  a  doctor's  office  dancing  on  the  bosom  of  a  jar  of 
alcohol.  Then  he  would  emit  a  speech.  To-day,  as 
the  result  of  our  toil,  he  is  gay  and  free  in  Canada, 
while  we  go  forth  "to  begin  life's  battles  once  more, 
with  the  bitter  memory  of  having  assisted  an  intel- 
lectual angle-worm  into  a  place  where  he  could  mar- 
ket his  moth-eaten  soul. 

"  We  have  stood  by  the  people  of  Buffalo  Wallow 
in  every  way  while  we  have  been  running  this  paper. 
We  have  maintained  that  good  order  prevailed  here 
night  and  day,  when  the  fact  would  hardly  warrant 
this  statement  We  have  pointed  with  pride  to  our 
peaceful  record  as  a  town  when  the  low  refrain  of  the 
six-shooter,  cooing  to  its  mate,  came  stealing  through 
the  quiet  night.  We  have  asked  the  quiet  and  prud- 
ish East  to  come  and  dwell  with  us,  when  we  well 
knew  that  no  stranger  ever  walked  the  length  of  our 
street  in  a  plug  hat  and  lived  to  tell  his  friends  about 
it,  unless  the  hat  was  made  of  boiler  iron. 

"  We  have  also  boomed  our  glorious  climate  when 
it  had  nothing  to  warrant  indorsement.  We  have 
written  page  after  page  about  our  pure,  bracing 
mountain  air.  when  we  had  been  living  on  Italian 
sunsets  and  ozone  for  two  days.  We  have  written 
about  re-monetization  and  bi-metallism  and  bond 
calls,  when  old  man  Gastric  was  clamoring  loudly 
for  a  meek  and  lowly  pickled  pig's  fool. 

"  So  it  has  gone  on.  One  hundred  and  four  times 
the  World  has  gone  forth  from  this  office  to  beg  for 
a  church  festival,  to  praise  the  feeble  song  of  a  young 
lady  who  resides  here,  and  hasn't  the  manhood  to 
buy  half  a  dozen  extras  containing  the  puff,  to  con- 
gratulate the  groom  and  to  sympathize  with  the  wom- 
an, to  say  a  kind  word  for  the  man  who  had  painted 
his  front  fence,  to  say  pleasant  things  of  people  who 
did  not  deserve  it,  to  whoop  up  the  county  fair  and 
the  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  only  to  be  badgered 
and  bullied  and  sat  upon  by  people  who  were  un- 
worthy. 

"  Subscribers  who  do  not  get  their  paper  hereafter 
will  know  why  it  is  that  way.  They  will  understand 
that  their  subscriptions  and  the  paper,  also,  have  ex- 
pired. Those  who  think  that  a  publication  is  a  pub- 
lic trust  will  do  well  to  apply  elsewhere. 

"  Readers  of  the  World  who  find  a  large  red  cross 
and  a  notice  of  sale  on  the  front  door  of  this  office 
will  know  that  tin  n  has  expired. 

"  We  resign  here  to  accept  the  portfolio  of  biscuit- 
shooter  in  a  restaurant  where  food  is  an  evcrv-day 
occurrence. 

"Two  years  ago  we  joyfully  salutatoricd.     To-da) 
■    ■  ■  ■    ■ 
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ruff  when  ft  can  be  to  easily  prevented  by  the 
1  use  of  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

Bellamy's  Kitchen. 
"An  Ex-M.  P."  has  been  telling,  in  the  London 
Telegraph,  his  recollections  of  his  first  visit  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  in  the  days  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  and  Dan  O'Connell;  but  their  fervid  utter- 
ances and  graceful  rhetoric  impressed  him  not  nearly 
so  deeply  as  did  the  famous  "Bellamy's  Kitchen, "as 
the  then  refectory  of  the  House  was  called.  "  Bella- 
my's Kitchen,"  he  says,  "  was  a  plain  room,  of  which 
a  large  portion  surrounding  the  immense  fireplace 
was  lined  with  red  bricks  painted  a  bright  vermillion. 
A  lot  of  tables,  separated  by  screens,  like  the  dining- 
room  of  the  Cock,  in  Fleet  Street,  frequented  by  Dr. 
lohnson,  Boswell,  Garrick,  and  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
were  crowded  by  members  whose  loud  talk  and  jovial 
hilarity  come  back  at  this  moment  to  my  ears.  In 
addition,  however,  to  ministers  and  members  of  Par- 
liament there  were,  in  parliamentary  phrase,  several 
'  strangers  '  present,  and  among  them  was  seated  the 
Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  who  was,  perhaps,  of  more  im- 
portance at  that  moment  to  the  Whig  Ministry,  which 
he  did  so  much  to  call  into  existence,  than  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  Bellamy's  was  famous  for  its 
Yorkshire  ham— the  first  Bellamy  that  ever  flourished 
upon  that  or  some  adjacent  spot,  came  to  London,  I 
have  been  told,  from  Hull— and  Sidney  Smith  was 
eating  a  slice  of  broiled  Yorkshire  ham,  with  a  small 
wine-glass  of  sweet  champagne  poured  over  it  when 
it  had  just  left  the  gridiron.  The  room,  in  fact,  was 
what  we  should  now  call  a  grill-room,  and  was  mod- 
eled upon  the  pattern  of  the  Beefsteak  Club,  of  which 
the  gridiron,  with  "  Beef  and  Liberty  "  for  a  motto, 
was  the  ensign.  Sidney  Smith,  then  frequently  ad- 
dressed by  his  friends  as  'Peter  Plymley,'  was  the 
most  fastidious  and  critical  gourmet  in  England,  and 
had  the  credit  of  suggesting  the  addition  of  a  thimble- 
ful of  Veuve  Clicquot — dry  champagne  had  not  as  yet 
come  into  fashion— to  a  slice  of  broiled  ham,  which  I 
remember  that  he  considered  it  sacrilege  to  eat  with 
mustard. 

"At  a  table  in  the  corner  was  seated  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, with  that  polished  debonair refined  look  and 
manner  to  which  Mr.  Abraham  Hayward  did  justice 
in  the  Quarterly  Review.  Opposite  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  placed  his  jovial  private  secretary.  Tom- 
ray  Young,  who  was  a  general  favorite,  and  about 
whom  no  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  knew  anything, 
except  that  he  had  once  been  a  purser  in  the  navy, 
and  was  in  all  Lord  Melbourne's  secrets,  which  he 
never  divulged.  Lord  Melbourne  was  extremely  fond 
of  salmon,  which  the  friends  with  whom  he  dined — 
and  no  one  ever  dined  out  more  so  long  as  his  health 
lasted— always  provided  for  him  at  their  own  tables, 
while  the  fish  was  in  season.  A  bit  of  salmon  was 
before  him  on  this  occasion.  The  great  majority  of 
the  guests,  however,  came  to  Bellamy's  to  partake  of 
hissing  hot  steaks  and  chops  fresh  from  the  gridiron. 
The  most  remarkable  features  of  the  place  were,  first, 
that  the  attendants  and  waiters  were  demure,  soberly 
clad,  middle-aged  women,  who  never  smiled ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  wines  drunk  were  almost  invariably 
port  and  Madeira.  In  a  book  which  is  now  very 
rare,  called  '  A  Carouse  in  the  Commons,"  it  isstated 
that  '  Baronets  who  date  from  the  Conquest,  and 
squires  of  ancient  degree,  care  nothing  for  the  unas- 
suming look  of  that  kitchen,  which  they  regard  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  British  Constitution,  if  the 
steak  be  hot  and  good,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  and 
quietly  dispatched,  and  the  tinkle  of  the  division-bell 
can  be  heard  while  the  dinner  proceeds.'  It  was  an 
age  of  taverns  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  and  Ix)rd 
Eldon  adjourned  from  tbe  bench  at  Westminster  Hall 
every  day  at  half-past  one  P.  M.  to  partake  of  a  steak 
and  a  bottle  of  port  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes,  which 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Downing  Street  '  Call  Eng- 
land a  proud  nation,  forsooth  ! '  exclaims  the  author 
of  '  A  Carouse  in  the  Commons ' ;  '  say  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  aristocratic!  Both  the  nation 
and  its  representatives  must  be  patterns  of  republican 
humility,  if  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  dining 
in  their  luxurious  houses,  surrounded  by  splendor, 
powdered  livery  servants,  and  exquisite  viands  can  be 
foigotten  in  Bellamy 's  kitchen.' 

"  The  aroma  of  the  turf  and  the  hunting-field  hung 
around  that  unpretending  apartment  at  the  time  of 
which  I  am  speaking.  The  traditions  of  Bellamy's 
recorded  that  the  preliminaries  of  many  a  famous 
match  at  Newmarket  had  been  arranged  at  one  of 
those  screened  tables.  Mr.  Neville,  afterward  Lord 
Braybrooke,  the  accomplished  editor  of  '  Pepys's 
Diary,'  had  there  concluded  a  match  between  his 
colt,  Sir  Joshua,  and  Mr.  Houldsworth's  Filho  da 
Puta,  and  had  won  it  by  an  accident — so  much  so 
that  he  refused  an  overture  of  the  defeated  horse's 
owner  to  run  the  match  over  again,  on  the  condition 
that  Mr.  Houldsworth  should  "stake  three  thousand 
pounds  against  Mr.  Neville's  two  thousand  pounds. 
In  that  atmosphere  Mr.  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  Drake, 
the  master  of  the  Bicester  Hounds  and  father  to  the 
gentleman  of  the  same  name  who  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Jockey  Club,  bought  the  best  hunter  that  he 
ever  owned  from  Mr.  Bamfylde,  afterward  Lord 
Poltimore.  What  struck  my  boyish  fancy  most  was 
the  amazing  amount  of  pale  old  Madeira,  at  a  fabulous 
price,  which  the  convives  around  consumed.  There 
were  at  that  time  old  country  gentlemen  in  abun- 
dance who.  instead  of  brewing  a  vat  of  mighty  ale 
when  their  eldest  son  and  heir  was  born,  laid  in  a 
pipe  of  Madeira,  to  be  consumed  when  the  little 
stranger  had  attained  his  majority.  The  grape  dis- 
ease had  not  as  yet  invaded  the  districts  where  the 
famous  wine,  so  dear  to  the  most  refined  of  our  pre- 
decessors and  so  detrimental  to  those  of  them  with 
gouty  proclivities,  was  produced.  There  was  a  huge 
tub  under  the  window  at  Bellamy's  into  which  water 
slowly  trickled  from  a  spout  at  the  top,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  which  there  was  a  small  perforation  to  al- 
low the  liquid  to  escape.  Into  this  tub  a  solemn- 
looking  old  waiter— the  only  male  attendant  in  the 
room  except  the  host  himself— plunged  the  funnel- 
shaped  glasses  which   required  washing.      Reverting 


to  those  primitive  times,  it  would  amaze  modern  leg- 
islators to  think  how  simple  and  unpretending  in 
their  tastes  were  the  stout  squires  and  far-descended 
noblemen,  all  of  them  'acred  up  to  the  chin,*  who. 
instead  of  luxurious  clubs  and  French  cookery,  were 
satisfied  with  Bellamy's.  It  was  rumored  that  one 
table  was  specially  reserved  for  Welsh  members  of 
Parliament  of  the  right — that  is  to  say,  the  Conserv- 
ative— stripe  of  politics,  who  had  the  privilege  of 
feasting  there  at  the  expense  of  the  old  Sir  Watkin 
Wynn,  '  the  King  of  North  Wales.'  Sir  Watkin  had 
been  out  to  the  Peninsula  in  command  of  bis  regi- 
ment of  Denbighshire  Yeomanry,  and  had  borne  him- 
self with  no  slight  distinction  in  company  with  Sir 
Stapleton  Cotton  and  Lord  Uxbridge.  Tommy 
Young  was  said  never  to  enter  Bellamy's  without  a 
pocketful  of  half-crowns,  to  be  distributed  a  discri- 
tion  among  Irish  members  who  went  into  the  right 
lobby,  and  of  whom  it  might  have  been  said,  in  the 
words  subsequently  supplied  by  Lord  Palmerston  to 
Pat  Somers,  that  '  drunk  or  sober,  Pat  is  always  a 
safe  vote.' " 


t 'ph.ilsit  r<  .1  Oriental  Chairs. 

Have  you  seen  those  Oriental  chairs  now  on  exhi- 
bition at  the  house  of  the  California  Furniture  Com- 
pany, Nos.  22010226  Bush  Street?  They  are  broad, 
easy,  and  richly  upholstered  in  illuminated  leather. 


A  lEun  on  Champagne. 

The  witty  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer  writes  from  the  fashionable  Virginia  While 
Sulphur  Springs  that  the  mineral  water  there  was  at 
a  discount,  but  the  Pommery  Sec  at  a  premium,  and 
the  call  for  that  favorite  brand  could  hardly  be  satis- 
fied—to  whieh  fact  he  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  nu- 
merous fashionable  weddings  now  announced  at  that 
famous  resort 


—  When  your  blood  is  impoverished  or  cor- 
rupted,  the  remedy  is  at  hand.  Take  Ayer's  Sarsa- 
parilla. 


—  MULLER'S  SYSTEM  OF  TESTING  EYES  APPROVED 

and  practiced  only  by  oculists. 


BOWEN 
&C0. 

THE  Ltplfc  GROCERS 

**Q  TO  432  PlHt^' 

Next  Ibc  California      nrkol. 


LARCEST  STOCK, 
CRANDEST  VARIETY, 
FRESHEST  GOODS. 

PRICES  POSITIVELY  THE  LOWEST. 

Send  for  our  licneral  Catalogue  of  Price*. 
Telephone  No.  I. 

S3T  Country  orders  receive  prompt  attention  at  lowest 
prices. 


STORAGE 


For  Furniture.  Pianos* 

and  other  gooda. 
Advance*   made. 
J.  II.  PIERCE.  135  Market  Street. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE, 

923  POST  s  Till  I  1  . 

French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  young  ladies  and  children.     KINDERGARTEN. 
Next  lerm  will  commence  October  5th,  18S6. 

MME.  B.  ZEITSKA.  A.M.,  Principal. 


VAX  NESS  SEMINARY, 

RALSTON    HOI  Si:. 

English,  French,  and  German.  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  Children.  laaa  Pine  St. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  M RS.  S.  B.  GAMBLE. 
rbrlMmadi  Term   «lll    begin   Monday.  July  26. 


mm 


TIIK  <i;i   U   NI.KVK  TOHIC-I  ■iMiip:no;las:l  n  mio.1t  r.,r...  iirnil  BebUltT.SlMB- 

leuneu,  Illdlgc.tlou,  NcirnUIa.  Klicamallum  nn.l  Broken-down Couslllallons. 

Sold  by  all  llmcclin  nnil  Country  Dealers. 

"'"llll   Ol    UUTATlOBig.     TUil    OVLV  DB.   lll'.M.EV*. 
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SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC  SYSTEM.) 


Trains  leave,  and  are  dne  to  arrive  at, 
SA_\   FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

(for) 


OO   A. 

oo  A. 

oa   P.  | 

30  A. 
30  P. 
30  A. 
OO  P. 
OO  P. 
OO  A. 
30   A- J 


30  A. 
30  A. 
30    A. 


OO    P. 
30    A. 


30    P. 

30   A. 


From  September  35*  I8£t>. 

.  E>toq 

.  Calistoga  and  Napa 

Dunsmuir,  Redding,  &  Portland... 

.  Gait,  via  Martinez 

.  lone,  via  Livermore. 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

.  Martinez 

.Milton 

.Mojave,  Deming,  El  Paso,  and  East 

.  Miles  and  Hayward's - 

.  Ogden  and  East 

.  Red  Bluff,  via  Marysville 

.  Reno,  Truckee,  and  Colfax 

.  Sacramento,  via  Benicia 

*'  via  Livermore 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers 

.  San  Jose 

.Stockton,  via  Livermore. 

*'         via  Martinez 

"         via  Martinez 

.  Tulare  and  Fresno 


ARRIVE 
(from) 

,6.10  P. 
10.10  A. 

6.10  p. 

6.40  p. 

'10.40  A. 
5.4O  P. 
IO.IO   A. 


*7-40   P 

IO.40  A 
3-40  P. 
II.  IO  A. 

S.40  P 
6.4O  P 
6.40    P. 

5.40  r. 

1 1.  IO  A. 
IO.IO  A. 
*6.CO   A. 

-3.40  p. 

13-40  F 
9.4O  A. 
5.4O  P. 
'7.40  P. 
1 IO.4O  A. 
'7.40    P. 


a  for  morning. 
*  Sundays  excepted. 


p  tor  altemoon. 

J  Sundays  only 


Froni  San  Francisco,  dally. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND—  '6.00,  6.30,  7-00,  7-30,  3.oo,  8.30, 

9.OO,     9.30,    lO.OO,    IO.3O,    II.OO,    II.30,    13. OO,    12.30,    I. OO, 

I.30,  2.00,  2.30,   3.OO,   3.30,  4.OO,  4.30,5.00,  5.30,  6.00,6.30 

7.00,  S.OO,   I.OO,   IO.OO,  It. 00,   12.00. 
To  FRUIT  VALE— '6.00,  '6.30,  -7.00,  *7-3o,    *S.oo,  8.30, 

*2-3o,  *3-30,  *4-oo,  *4-so,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  "*6.oo,  *6-3o,  9.00. 
To  FRUIT  VALE(via  Alameda)— "9.30  a.  m.,  7.00,  12.00 

P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  6.30,7.00,  '7.30,  8.oo,  *3.3o,  9.00, 
9.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  tn.30, 12.00,  I12.30,  i.oo,  ti.30, 
2.00,  12.30,3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,6.00,6.30,  7.00, 
8.00,  9.00,  10.00.  11.00,  12.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  -6.30,  7.00,  '7-30,  8.oo,  *8.3o,  9.00, 
9.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12. oo,  J12.30,  1.00,  tt. 30, 
2.00,  12.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  Q.OO,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-3°.  8-°°. 

•8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tio  30,  11.00,  in. 30,  12.00,  {12.30, 

1.00,  I1.30,    2.00,  12.30,  3.00,    3-30,   4-00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  8.oo,  0.00,  10.00.  11.00,  12.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  dally. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— '6.53,  *7.23,  '7.53  'S.23,  '8.53, 
•9.23,  *io.iq,  '4.23,  *4-53,  45-23»  *5-S3i  *6-23.  *«-53i  7-49. 
9-50- 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— "5.22,  5.52,  *6.za, 
;o,22,  "3.22. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,9.00,9.30,  io.oo,  10.30, 11. fto,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3-00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30.  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  7-57>  8-57,  9-57.  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 
East  Oakland. 

From  ALAMEDA— "5.30,  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00,  "7-30,  S.oo, 
'8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  tio.30, 11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  [12.30, 
1.00,  I1.30,  2.00,  I2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4-00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  ^. 00,  10.00,  11.00. 

From  BERKELEY— *5- 25,  5.55,  *6.25,  6.55,  '7-25,  7-55 
*S-25,  8.55,  9.25,  9.55,  tio.25,  10.55,  tn.25,  11.55,  I12-25 
12.55,  ii.25,  1.55,  12.25,  2.55,  3.25,  3.55,  4.25,  4.55,  5.25 
5.55.  6.25,  6.55.  7-55.  8.55,  9.55,  10.55- 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— -5.25,  5.55,  "6.25,  6.55,  V.25 
7-55.  *S.25,  8.55,  9.25,  9.55,  iio.25,  10.55,  tn-25,  "-55 
ii2.25,  12.55,  tt-25.  1-55.  t-25.  2.55,3.25,3.55,4.25,  4.55 
5-25.  5-55i  6.25,  6.55.  7-55-  8.55,  9.55,  10.55. 

Creek  Koute. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-t5,  9-t5.  "-*5>  *-*5.  3-i5 

S.15- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2-15.  4*I5- 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


J  Sundays  only. 


''Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Lick  Observatory. 


N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


TIME    SCHEDULE. 


tn 

*3 


40  A, 
30  A. 

30  P. 
25  P. 
15  *• 
30  P. 

45  P- 


40  A, 
30  P. 
25  P- 


40  A. 
30  P- 


40  A. 

30  P. 


Commencing  Aug.  20,  1886. 


.San  Mateo,   Redwood,  and. 
Menlo   Park 


. .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and . , 
Principal  Way  Stations . . . 


.  .Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 
. . .  Salinas,  and  Monterey  . . . 


....  Watsooville,  Camp  Goodall . 
..Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel., 
(Capitola) and  Santa  Crnz... 


Mooterey  and  Santa  Cruz.. 

50  (Sunday  Excursion) 


Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos . . 


6.28  A. 

*  8.IO  A. 
9.03  A. 

*I0.02   A. 

*  3-3«  f- 

1 4.59  p- 

6.00  p. 
t  7-50  p. 

t  8.15 


9.O3  A. 
*I0.02  A. 
*    3-36    P- 

6.CO  P. 
t    8.I5    P. 


*I0.02   A. 
6.00    P. 


tt.55    P" 


*I0.02    A. 
6.00    P. 


10.40  a.  I  ...Soledad,  San  Ardo,  A:  Way  St'ns  .  |      6,00  p. 
a. — Morning.  p. — Afternoon. 

t  Sundays  only. 
t  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 


*  Sundays  excepted. 
tTl 


EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning;  good  for 

return  same  day. 
Fob  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Aet- 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


SAl'CEUTO  —  SAX  RAFAEJL  — SA->  UrOTISi, 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


TIM t   TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  11th,  1886,  and  until 

further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  SAUCELITO  and  SAN 
RAFAEL  (week  days) — 7.30,  9.2c,   11.00  a.  m.,  3.1;,  4.45, 

O.OO  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  io.oo,  11.30  a.  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6.30 
p.  H.     Extra  mp  on  Saturday  at  1.40  p.  m. 


From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.15,  7.45,  9-20,  11.3c  a.m.,  3.05,  4.50  p.  m. 

(Sundays)—8.oo,  10.05  A-  M-»  12.00  m.,  1,30,  3.15,4-451 
6.30  p.  si.     Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  6.15  p.  si. 


From  SAUCELITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.45,  8. 15, 10.00  a.  m.,  12.05,  3-45i  5-25  p-  M- 

(Sundays) — 8.40,  10.45  a.  m.,  12.40,  2.15,  4.00,  5.30,  7.15 
p.  m.     Extra  trips  on  Saturday  at  2.30  and  6.50  p.  m. 


THROUGH   TRAINS. 

7.30  A.  31.,  Daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from  San  Francisco 
for  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.  Returning, 
leaves  Ingram's  at  12.50  p.  m.,  arrives  at  San  Francisco 
at  5.55  p.  M. 

l.-lO  P.  31.,  (Saturdays  only),  Excursion  Train  from  San 
Francisco  for  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.  Re- 
turning, leaves  Ingram's  (Mondays  only)  at  5.00  A.  m., 
arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  10.30  a,  m 

8.00  A.  31.,  (Sundays  only),  Excursion  Train  from  San 
Francisco  for  Fairfax,  Camp  Taylor,  Point  Reyes,  To- 
males,  Ingram's,  and  intermdiate  stations.  Return- 
ing, arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  m. 


EXCURSION    RATES. 

Thirty  Day  Excursion — Round-trip  Tickets,  to  all  stations 
north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduction 
from  single  tariff  rate. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion — Round-trip  tickets  sold  on 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  following 
Monday:  Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point  Reyes,  $2.00;  To- 
males,  $3 ;  Ingram's,  $4. 

Sunday  Excursion — Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  Sundays 
only:  Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes,  Si. 75;  Tomales, 
$2.50;  Ingram's,  $%, 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Ingram's  daily  (except  Sundays)  for   Stew- 
art's Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


JNO.  W.  COLEMAN,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south   side,  at 

8.30  A.  31.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  AI- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stations.      Parlor  Car. 

3.30  P.  31.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.    Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa  Cruz. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  EOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $2.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

8.00  A.  31..  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

§3.00  to  EIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1.35  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
3.30  a.  M.  and  4.30  p.  m.  trains  connect  with  trains  at  San 

Jose  for  New  Almaden  and  points  on  the  Almaden  branch. 
8.30  a.  m.  and  2.30  p.  m.  trains  connect  with  stage  at  Los 

Gatos  for  Congress  Springs. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


18  Post  St.  and  8.  W.  cor.  P«weU  and  Batter. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,    §6.30,    S7.00,    7.30,  S.oo,    8.30,   9.00,    9.30,  IO.OO, 

IO-3O,     II. OO,     II.30    A.     M-,      I2.00,    I2.3O,     I.OO,     I.30,    2.00, 
2.3O,    3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,    4.3O,    5.OO,  5.3O,  6.O0,  6.30,   7.OO,  7.3O, 

8.30,  9.30,  10-45,  11.45  p-  M- 

Froin  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
land— §5.30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7-00,  7-30,  S.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9-30, 

IO.OO,     IO-30,     II.OO,     II.30    A.     M-,     I2.O0,     I2.30,    I.OO,   I.30, 
2.00,    2.3O,    3.OO,    3-30,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.CO,  5.3a,  6.OO,  6.3O,  7.OO, 

7.30,  3.30,  9.30,  10.45,  II-45P-  M- 

From  High  Street,  Alameda — §5.16,  §5-46,  §6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16  8.46,  9-16,  g.46,   10.16,  10.46,  11. 16. 

II.46    A.  31.,    I2.l6,    12.46,     1. 16,    I.46,    2.l6,  2.46,    l.l6,  3.46, 
4.16,  4.46,  5-l6,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7-l6,  9-l6,  IO.3I,  II. 31  P.  M. 

§  Sundays  excepted. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Companv's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA. 

City  of  Xew  York October  9,  at  t  P.  31. 

City  of  Peking October  30,  at  3  P.M. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokahamaand  return  at  reduced  rates. 


For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  calling  at  Mex- 
ican and  Central  American  Ports,  8th,  loth,  33d,  and 
30<h  of  each  month,  at  10  a.  m.  For  ports  of  call,  see 
daily  papers. 

Tickets  to  New  York  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Cabin, 
$75 ;  Steerage,  $30.  Passengers  booked  through  to  and 
from  Europe  by  any  line. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets, 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST_STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

The  steamers  MEXICO  and  QUEEN  OF  THE  PA- 
CIFIC, for  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND 
ports,  at  9  A.  Si.,  every  Friday. 

The  Puget  Sound  steamers  sailing  Oct.  I,  15,  Nov.  12, 
Dec.  10,  Jan.  7,  connect  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  steam- 
ers IDAHOand  ANCON  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAYIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN, 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  about  every  second  day. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m.— CITY  OF  CHES- 
TER. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office.  No.  at4  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
G0ODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  to  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STT'MSIHP  COMPASTf 

FOE  JAPAX  ASD  CH1XA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong,        1884*.        Steamer 

Tuesday,  October  1!» Celtic 

Tuesday.  .November"^ San  Pablo 

"Wednesday,  December  1 Oceanic 

Tuesday,  December  31 tiaeUc 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  -Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  20a  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD    President, 


South  British  ami  National  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance 

Company. 
Capital,   $10,000,000. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established   1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1356. 

Queen  Insu  *auce  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Three  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL    I>"SI"RA.\CE  CO. 

OF   CALIFORNIA. 
Illti:     AMD     II  A  li  1  .\  t  . 

Principal  office,  430  California   Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN   H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.   LATON,  Secretary. 

HOME    MUTUAL    IXSKRASCE    CO., 

\o.  316  Sansonie  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  u»  In.  l.uld) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  I,  1884 759,475  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STOR . . 


T  11  E    NEVADA    BANK 

OF  SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital  paid-up &f,ooo.ouo 

Hescr\e 1,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at Virginia,  Nevada 

London  Bankers Union  Bank  of  London.  Lim'd. 


DIRECTORS. 


ias.  c.  flood, 
r.  h.  follis, 

Jas. 


JNO.  \V.  MACKAY, 
GEO.  L.  BRANDER, 
FLOOD. 


THE  KAXK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000. 

William  Alvobo President. 

Thou  as   Bsown Cashier. 

Byron  M  itrray,  J  r .  Assistant  Cashier. 

AGEXTS—  New  York,  Agency  ol  the  Uank  ol 
California;  Boston,  Tremonl  National  Bank; 
Cuicaso,  tnlon  National  Bank;  St.  Luui-.,  Boat* 
men's  Savings  Bank;  London,  v.  .11.  Uotbschild 
A  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  tbe  Bank 
of  New  Zealand;  <  liina,  Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Bank  or  India,  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interioi 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremeri,  Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goieberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italv  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


ANGLO-NEVADA 

ASSURANCE   CORPORATION 

OF  SA>   FKA.MISCO,  CJX. 

FIEE     AM>      MARIVE. 
CAPITAL,        ---      -       32,000,000 

OFFICE 410  P1XE  STREET 

G.  L.  BRANDER President 

J.  L.  FLOOD Vice-President 

C.  P.  FARNFIELD Secretary 

J.  S.  ANGUS Assistant  Manager 

Bankers,    The  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FKESCOEXG, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.   W.   CLARK  &  CO. 

W3  and  647  Market  Street. 

NEW   SEEDS. 

Grass  Seed,  full  assortment. 

Clover  Seed,  various  kinds. 

Alfalfa,  choice  quality. 

Large  stock  in  store  and  arriving.     For  sale  in  lots  to  suit 
Complete  line  Vegetable  and  Flowers. 

E.  J.  BOWES.  Seed  Merchant. 

815  and  s!T  Sansome  Street. 


QONESTELL  f 


i    -i    \    A 


rrfl^AND  co.  f® 


-<■--   PAPER  WAREHOUSE. 


40 1  &  403  Sansome  Street,  S.  F. 

r  IMPORTERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

9    PRINTING  AND  WRAPPING  PAPERS. 

H.  8.  WILLIAMS.  A.  CHESEBROl/GK.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS.  MIIOM)  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION   BLOCK, 

ao3  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Canard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
TV  BalrVn  Locomotive  Works 


WELLS,  FARGO  &  GO. 

UAMilM;  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus $3,000,000 

DIRECTORS: 
Llovd  Tevis,  President;  J  no.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,    Charles   Crocker,   J.   C.    Fargo,    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 


TBE 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY  CO., 

SA_N    FKAM1SCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 
E.  L.  6.  STEELE  A  CO.,  Agent*. 
Office,  20$  California  Street. 

PALACE    HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SBABO.V 
GEO.  SCHO\EWAXD. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  In 
the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators.  Every  room  L» 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  i*  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  Irom  broad,  light  cor- 
ridors. The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  root,  lis  broad 
balconies,  its  carriage-v»ay,  and  Its  tropical 
plants,  are  features  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either 
the  American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant Is  the  finest  in  the  city. 


M.  T.   COLEMAN  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On,,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  ine 
world. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY 

No.  310  SANSOME  STREET, 

wholesale  dealer  in  furs. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWJEN.  PORTER  &  CO., 

UMIML  DIRECTORS. 
118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.  R.  COWE.N.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  POETBR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


R|f"5    OPPFR      To  introduce  tbem.  we 
DiVJ    yrrCHi  will  Eire  awnyt.000 

Self-Operating  Washing  Machines.     If  you  want  one 
.md  express  office  at  once. 
The  \alloii:il  4  ....        I     >  St..  N.  Y. 


W 


A  MTPP  ^\  An  active  Man  or  Woman  in 
/*\l^l  I  L»  IlJ  ever)- county  to  sell  our  good*. 
5  per  Month  and  Expense*.  Canva%>ing 
Outfit  and  Particulars  free.  STANDARD  SIL- 
VER-WARE CO..  Boston.   Has*. 


A  PRIZE. 


Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  receive 
free  a  costly  box  of  good*,  which  will  help 
all,  of  either  sex,  to  more  money  right 
•way  than  anything  else  in  this  world.  Fortunes  await  the 
workers  absolotely  sore.     Term  .  mailed  free. 

TRUE  It  CO.,  Auguaa    Maine. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


*ss 


The  audience  was  slowly  streaming  out  of  the 
Baldwin  Theatre  as  1  stood  with  the  manager  in  the 
lobby,  listening  to  the  comments  of  the  passers-by. 
It  was  during  the  last  week  of  the  Palmer  season. 
The  company  had  played  that  evening  Gilbert's 
"Broken  Hearts  "—one  of  the  most  delicate  and 
poetic  things  ever  written  for  the  stage.  We  had 
been  discussing  the  taste  of  the  public  in  matters  the- 
atrical, and  were  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  its  de- 
plorable character.  We  agreed  mat  the  plays  that 
appeal  to  the  intellect,  the  plays  that  are  thoughtful, 
the  plays  that  illustrate  the  mental  sides  of  human 
nature,  were  not  those  that  were  popularly  successful. 
Thefavorshownth.it  delightful  comedy,  "Our  So- 
ciety." was  not  an  argument  against  us,  for  the  ap- 
plause of  the  general  public  was  given  to  its  super- 
ficial humor,  to  its  material  significance,  and  to  the 
good  acting  of  the  players,  without  recognition  of  the 
features  which  were  a  source  of  delight  to  the  few 
cultured  minds— the  delicate  satire,  the  cleverly  con- 
sistent characterization,  the  wide  range  of  subject- 
matter  involved  in  the  dialogue,  and  the  correct  an- 
nalysis  of  human  motives  and  actions,  which  are  its 
most  admirable  features. 

"Listen  to  what  the  people  say  about '  Broken 
Hearts,""  remarked  the  manager  to  me.  And  1 
listened. 

"  What  rubbish,"  said  one.  "  Why  on  earth  do 
they  play  such  things  as  that?"  said  another,  "  That 
will  do  for  children;  I  wish  I  had  brought  Jennie 
along,"  said  a  man  to  his  companion.  "  Why  don't 
they  give  us  something  lively  ?  "  "  Wish  we'd  gone 
to  the  Minstrels."  "  I'd  rather  see  'Hot  Water'  any 
day."    And  so  on. 

"That's  the  sort  of  encouragement  we  managers 
get  for  producing  intelligent  plays,"  remarked  the 
manager  to  me.  "You  critics  of  the  press  praise 
this  play,  but  no  one  else  will,  and  the  public  will 
stay  away.  It  was  the  same  thing  in  New  York. 
There  it  was  good  for  a  week  at  the  utmost  On  the 
road,  I  put  it  on  once  in  a  while  for  one  performance. 
That  is  sufficient  for  the  small  number  of  people  who 
understand  and  appreciate  it.  A  writer  in  the  New 
York  Times  puts  the  idea  cleverly.  If  it  were  a  horse- 
play farce,  like  "A  Rag  Baby,"  or  "A  Bunch  of 
Keys,"  it  would  make  me  rich  ;  but  as  it  is,  it  has  no 
pecuniary  value.  I  tell  you,  managers  get  a  good  deal 
of  undeserved  abuse.  They  are  regularly  accused  of 
making  no  attempt  to  elevate  public  taste.  That 
charge  is  not  as  often  made  against  Daly  and  myself 
as  it  is  against  other  managers,  because,  having  spe- 
cial clienteles  of  the  refined  and  educated  classes,  we 
can  have  a  repertoire  of  plays  of  a  higher  average 
literary  value;  but  still  we  are  occasionally  abused. 
It's  all  very  well  to  talk  about  educating  the  public, 
but  who's  to  pay  for  the  schooling?  If  I  were  a 
philanthropist,  with  an  unlimited  purse,  I  should  be 
glad  to  devote  myself  to  the  task  and  foot  the  bills; 
but  I  run  a  theatre  for  the  purpose  of  malting  money, 
I  am  a  business  man,  not  a  humanitarian.  I'm  not 
running  a  charitable  institution,  and  I  can't  afford  to 
cultivate  public  taste  at  the  cost  of  my  financial  ruin. 
As  it  is,  I  don't  always  succeed  in  making  money.  I 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience,  and  I  know  that 
it's  no  use  trying  to  do  anything  else  than  to  float 
along  in  the  swim.  There  is  no  end  to  the  plays  I 
could  produce  if  public  taste  were  different;  I  mean 
good  plays,  well-written,  intelligently  constructed, 
and  of  a  high  literary  quality.  Numbers  of  these  are 
presented  to  me  every  year— most  of  them  by  Ameri- 
can authors,  too.  To  all  these  writers  I  say  the  same 
thing :  '  Your  play  is  a  good  one.  I  like  it.  I'd  pro- 
duce it  if  I  could  afford  it,  but  I  can't.  I'd  like  to  do 
something  to  elevate  the  stage,  and  the  production  of 
such  a  play  as  yours  would  be  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  gratify  any  such 
desire.      If  I  hfl  "f  rich  men    behind  mc 

and  unlimited  iway  <>\>t  unlimited  resources.  I'd  pro- 
duce hosts  of  plays  such  as  yours,  in  the  hope  that 
the  puMi<  mtghl  learn  to  prefer  them  to  the  rubbish 
with  which  they  are  now  so  well  satisfied;  but  It'fl  no 
use  for  mc  to  try  to  do  thai  and  expect  to  run  a  thea- 
Hiably.  Take  my  advice  and  don't  waste  your 
inn--  writing  Mich  good  playv  Write  a  rattling  mel- 
odrama like  "The  World,"  or  an  emotional  drama 
with  a  lax  code  like    "  I,ed   Astray,"  or  a 

farce  like   "The    Pfiv.ti.  itny,"  or  a  farrago  of 

tomfoolery   lik>-  "  A     I  in    SoIdlOT"  <<r  a  lo;.. 
hke  "  I'  ou   Know."  and  your  fortune  is 

made.     <  io,  my  frii  nd, 

The  man  was  right,  It  i  patent  thai  the  public 
taste  is  a  bad  one.  No  more  significant  illustration 
of  its  degradation  is  necessary  than  the  one  afforded 
by  the  contrast  of  the  apathy  shown  toward  the  ad- 
mirable "  Iolnnthe  "  performances  and  the  enthusi- 
asm evoked  by  "  A  Tin  Soldier."    Gilbert  and  Sulli- 


van objects  of  contemptuous  indifference,  and  Hoyt 
the  idol  of  public  favor— such  is  the  spectacle  offered 
by  the  San  Francisco  theatre-goers  to  the  world.  An 
apotheosis  of  vulgarity  I 


It  would  be  difficult  for  the  composer  of  "  Faii- 
nitza"  and  "  Boccacio"  to  write  a  dull  and  uninter- 
esting work.  Although  Suppe's  fame  in  America  rests 
mainly  upon  these  two  operas,  he  has  done  a  vast 
amount  of  work  equally  good.  He  is  well  along  in 
years  now,  and  has  written  over  three  score  operas 
and  operettas.  He  dates  back  to  an  earlier  period 
than  the  popular  composers  of  light  opera  of  the 
Germany  of  to-day— the  Strausses,  the  Millocckers, 
and  the  Genees.  His  ' '  Schoene  Galathee  "  has  been 
in  the  repertoire  of  German  opera  houses  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  differs  from  most  compos- 
ers of  opera  comique  in  that  his  talent  is  not  confined 
to  constructing  music  of  the  lighter  vein.  He  is  a 
composer  who,  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  career, 
wrote  grand  opera  or  opera  of  a  high-class  lyric 
school.  Now  he  is  brought  into  competition  with 
younger  men,  and  holds  his  own  well  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  mission  to  bring  mirth  and  merriment  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  fame  and  material  profit  to  him- 
self. "A  Trip  to  Africa"  is  well  written.  The 
music  is  pleasing  in  rhythm,  graceful  in  melody,  and 
skillfully  scored.  The  concerted  work  has  a  decidedly 
oriental  flavor.  The  plot  is  weak.  The  dialogue  is 
dull— the  translation  being  a  poor  one.  The  operetta 
is  made  bright  and  exceedingly  interesting  by  the 
singing  and  acting  of  Mr.  Duff's  coterie  of  artists. 
The  comicalities  of  Ryley,  the  sweet  tenor  tones  of 
Hilliard,  the  deep  bass  of  Boudinot,  the  easy  light 
comedy  and  well-sung  phrases  of  Dungan,  the  grace 
and  chic  of  Jarbeau,  the  rich  contralto  of  Seguin, 
and  the  physical  beauty  and  vocal  brilliancy  of  Lil- 
lian Russell  are  combined  in  an  ensemble  as  delight- 
ful as  it  is  artistic.  With  a  strong  and  efficient 
chorus,  and  picturesque  costumes  and  scenery,  the 
performance  is  one  well  deserving  the  plaudits  of  the 
public.  As  Suppe's  operetta  has  made  a  hit,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  it  was  not  selected  as  the  means  of 
introducing  the  Duff  Company  to  the  public.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  this  tardy  recognition  of  his  or- 
ganization's merits  Mr.  Duff  may  find  the  incentive 
to  a  second  visit  to  us.  If  the  present  season  has 
been  a  financial  failure,  it  has  been  an  artistic  suc- 
cess, which  must  be  a  consolation  to  him,  as  he  is  as 
much  a  dilettant  as  he  is  a  manager. 


The  use  of  scandal  for  advertising  purposes  has 
been,  in  the  case  of  Violet  Cameron,  pushed  to  a 
disgraceful  extreme,  and  the  result  has  been  an 
opposite  one  to  that  intended  by  the  promoters  of 
the  salacious  gossip.  The  private  life  of  an  act- 
ress has  nothing  to  do  with  her  relations  to  the 
public,  and  the  attempt  to  make  her  virtues  or  vices 
influence  their  approval  has  always  been  a  matter  de- 
serving of  the  severest  censure.  It  is  with  satisfac- 
tion that  it  can  now  be  recorded  that  the  most  flagrant 
attempt  of  the  kind  has  been  a  complete  failure. 


In  a  few  comments  on  "starring,"  a  few  weeks 
ago,  1  included  E.  L.  Davenport  among  the  un- 
successful sta-s  of  the  past,  and  referred  to  his  ready 
acceptance  of  the  position  of  leading  man  in  Wal- 
lack's  company  in  consequence.  One  of  his  sons, 
now  travelling  with  the  Grismer-Davies  troupe,  dis- 
putes this,  and  claims  for  his  talented  father  the  fame 
of  a  great  star.  I  wrote  from  recollection,  and  being 
without  substantiating  data,  must  accept  as  correct 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Edgar  L.  Davenport.  This  I 
do  most  willingly.  CARADOC. 


STAGE   GOSSIP. 


Flora  Walsh  is  said  to  be  only  fifteen. 

Osbourne's  Wah-no-teeis  a  strong  bit  of  character- 
acting. 

"  Business  is  Business  "  is  drawing  large  audiences 
to  the  Tivoli. 

Emerson  has  a  large  share  of  this  week's  Standard 
programme  to  himself. 

The  success  of  "A  Tin  Soldier"  is  remarkable. 
The  theatre  is  crowded  every  evening. 

The  reappearance  of  Isabel  Morris  is  a  welcome 
occurrence.  She  is  a  bright  and  intelligent  young 
actress. 

W.  II.  Hamilton  returned  East  last  Sunday.  He 
rejoins  the  American  Opera  Company,  of  which  he  is 
the  basso  buffo. 

The  Duff  artists  arc  enjoying  a  little  leisure  time 
this  week.  It  has  been  hard  work  so  far  for  them, 
with  long  rehearsals  every  day. 

Paul  Arthur  was  herewith  the  Mitchell  "Gobelin" 
troupe  four  years  ago.  Emma  Carson  and  Francis 
Wilson  were  in  the  same  company, 

There  isa  good  deal  of  curiosity  about  Amy  Ames's 
looks  off  the  stage,  and  her  photographs  around 
town  are  surrounded  by  lookers-on. 

The  clear,  ringing  note,  heard  above  chorus  and 
CTch)  hi.  which  Lillian  Russell  takes,  as  she  sails 
away  in  the  second  act  of  "A  Trip  to  Africa  "  is  a 
high    I) 

The  offers  made  to  manager  Duff  by  a  Los  Angeles 
Impro  inn  have  been  declined,  and  the  company  go 

"hi-,  i  in  Salt  l...ki-  i  ity,  leaving  to-morrow  (Sunday) 

ifternoon 

Tcarle,  in  last  winter's  fashionable  agony— a  long 
coat  witli  i  cape  attracts  much  attention  as  he  walks 
the  streets.  He  sports  a  buckhora-bandle  cane 
which,  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  is 
still  the  correct  thing  in  New  York. 


Mrs.  Langlry  is  still  accompanied  by  the  "  silken- 
clad,  pig-tailed  Wang  Mo,"  as  the  Eastern  people 
call  the  little  Chinese  page  she  acquired  while  in  this 
city. 

Mrs.  Langtry  has  had  a  new  play  written  for  her 
by  Sydney  Grundy.     It  iscalled  "The  Lady  s  Man. 
and  has  only  seven  parts  in  it,  four  of  them  being 
female  parts. 

A.  C.  Gunter's  "A  Wall  Street  Bandit"  is  not 
praised  by  the  critics  in  New  York.  The  public  ap- 
proves of  it,  however,  and  the  children's  scene  alone 
would  make  the  play  go. 

Christine  Nilsson's  marriage  is  going  through  a 
series  of  postponements  which  might  be  aggravating 
to  a  younger  couple.  The  reason  is  that  the  Pope 
refuses  to  grant  them  the  requisite  dispensation. 

The  first  costume  worn  by  Lilian  Russell  in  "  A 
Trip  to  Africa"  is  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear. 
The  second  one  is  a  flattering  one,  and  shows  off  the 
great  beauty  at  her  best.  Jarbeau,  in  her  oriental 
garb,  is  a  sight  for  our  admiring  eyes. 

Jeffreys- Lewis  is  continuing  her  series  of  unsuitable 
impersonations  at  the  Alcazar.  Her  Zoe  is  but  little 
better  than  her  Anna  Ivanovna  and  her  Henriette. 
The  present  work  of  this  once  talented  woman  is  a 
cause  of  regret  to  all  her  former  admirers. 

Violet  Cameron's  American  tour  apparently  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  could  to  put  an  end  to  this 
habit  of  played-out  English  actresses  of  advertising 
themselves  in  America  by  disgusting  scandals.  The 
entire  New  York  press  scores  her  heavily,  and  her 
tour  gives  every  indication  of  being  a  failure. 

"Kenneth  Gordon"  is  new  to  America,  but  it  is 
now  in  the  third  year  of  its  success  in  England.  The 
people  who  appear  in  it  at  the  Baldwin,  next  week, 
include  Osmond  Tearle,  Herbert  Archer,  Arthur 
Branscomb,  H.  W.  Emmett,  Miss  Belle  Archer,  Miss 
Isabel  Morris,  Miss  Minnie  Conway,  ami  Miss  Annie 
Adams. 

Mr.  Locke  Richardson,  the  Shakespearean  reader 
who  created  such  a  furor  here  last  winter,  was  in 
Auckland  when  last  heard  from.  He  is  winning  high 
praise  from  the  New  Zealand  press,  though  he  has 
rather  dropped  Shakespeare  into  the  background. 
The  audiences  are  abundantly  satisfied  with  "The 
Christmas  Carol,"  "Lord  Dundreary's  Proverbs," 
and  other  light  and  humorous  sketches.  He  will 
visit  Australia  before  returning. 

The  production  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  new  opera 
is  now  postponed  until  January,  and  rumor  hath  it 
that  it  will  not  be  Egyptian  and  consequently  "The 
Khedive"  will  not  be  its  name  and  title.  Gilbert, 
they  say,  has  had  to  change  the  second  act  consider- 
ably because  of  its  similarity  to  that  of  "  Dorothy,"  a 
new  opera  by  Alfred  Cellier  and  B.  C.  Stephenson — 
the  author  of  "  Diplomacy"  and  "  Impulse  " — which 
was  produced  in  London  a  fortnight  ago. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending:  October  9th. 

Baldwin  Theatre. —Alfred  Bouvier,  Acting 
Manager.  Bill:  "A  Trip  to  Atrica."  Castas  fol- 
lows: 

Titania  Fanfani,  Miss  Lillian  Russell;  Fanfani  Pasha,  J. 
H.  Ryley;  Antarsid,  Harry  S.  Hilliard;  Miradillo,  C.  W. 
Dungan  ;  Tessa,  Miss  Vernona  Jarbeau  ;  Buccametta,  Miss 
Madeline  Lucette;  Pericles,  John  E.  Nash;  Nakid,  John 
Weisner ;  Sebil,  Zelda  Seguin ;  Hosh,  Joseph  H  ughes ; 
Muezzein,  Franklin  Boudinot ;  Mironire,  Arthur  Under- 
wood ;  First  Sais,  A.  W.  McDowell;  Second  Sais,  Edward 
Webb. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall,  Acting 
Manager.     Bill :  "  A  Tin  Soldier. "     Cast  as  follows  : 

Rats,  James  T.  Powers ;  Vilas  Canby,  George  C.  Boni- 
face Jr.  ;  Brooklyn  Bridge,  Paul  Arthur;  Trip  Walker,  II 
Conte  di  Luni,  and  Colonel  I.  B.  Boosey,  Charles  Mackin- 
tosh ;  Colonel  Wood  B.  Fuller  and  Wright  Handy,  Gus. 
Hennessy;  Rob  Graves,  W.  S.  Taylor;  Steele  Coffin,  W. 
Jordan;  Violet  Hughes,  Miss  Amy  Ames;  Carrie  Story, 
Miss  Flora  Walsh;  Victoria  Bridge,  Miss  Isabel  Coe ; 
Patsy,  Miss  Ada  Deaves ;  Mrs.  Fulton  Ferry,  Miss  Alice 
Walsh  ;  Nora  Marks,  Miss  Minnie  Williams. 

The  Alcazar.  —  George  Wallenrod,  Manager. 
Bill:  "The  Octoroon."     Cast  as  follows  : 

Zoe,  Jeffreys-Lewis;  Salem  Scudder,  Frank  Mordaunt; 
Take  McClosky,  Harry  Mair.hall;  Wahnotee,  George  Os- 
bourne;  Pete,  L.  R.  Stockwell;  Paul,  Kate  Chester;  George 
Peyton,  Frank  Richardson;  Mr.  Sunnyside,  R.  C.  White; 
Poindexter,  Charles  Gray;  Thibodeaux,  Trios.  D.  Bates; 
Lafouche,  Geo.  Trader;  Judge  Caillou,  Emile  Collins; 
Captain  Ratts,  Frederick  Belasco ;  Jackson,  Arthur  Malen  ; 
Solon,  Sam  T.Watson;  Tom,  Dick  Turner;  Abel,  James 
Cooper;  Silas,  Wm.  Bosworth;  Dora  Sunnyside,  Esther 
Williams;  Mrs.  Sunnyside,  Elizabeth  Lawrence;  Dido, 
Helen  Avery;  Grace,  Rosa  Walbridge;  Minnie,  Annie 
Lockhart;  Chloe,  Mamie  Billows;  Louisa,  Carrie  Long. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.   Bill:  "  Business  is  Business. "     Cast  as  follows: 

Sarah  Parmella,  Miss  Helen  Dingeon ;  Louise  Manning, 
Miss  Kate  Marchi;  William  Manning,  M.  Cornell;  Flapp, 
W.  F.  Rochester;  Isaac  Firestone,  Ed.  Stevens;  Flipp, 
Charles  Evans;  Willy  Bradley,  Arthur  Messmer;  Photo- 
grapher, G.  Fortescue;  Petrowsky,  H.  Norman. 

Standard  Theatre.— William  Emerson,  Man- 
ager. Bill  :  Emerson's  Minstrels.  Company  as  fol- 
lows : 

Wm.  Emerson,  Ad.  Ryman,  Geo.  H.  Wood,  M.  J. 
Knill,  L.  Kent,  J.  Norrie,  Leonard,  Beally  and  Bendy, 
Franks  and  Marion,  Hallett  and  Raymond,  and  W.  H. 
Frillman. 

California  Theatre.   -Closed  during  the  week. 

Grand  Opera  House.— Closed  during  the  week. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
—Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open  from 
9  A.  m.  to  II  P.  M. 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  Osmond  Tcarle's  com- 
pany in  "  Kenneth  Gordon  " 

At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Charles  H.  Hoyt's 
company  in  "  A  Tin  Soldier." 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  Billy  Emerson's  Min- 
strels 

At  the  Alcazar,  next  week,  Jeffreys-Lewis's  com- 
pany in   "  Article  47." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  W.  C. 
Coup  &  Co.'s  "  Equcscurriculum." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in  "  Business  is  Business." 

At  the  California,  next  week,  no  announcement. 


Mr.  Daly's  New  York  troupe  did  not  meet  with 
success  in  the  German  metropolis.  On  the  first  even- 
ing, owing  to  the  full  attendance  of  the  American 
colony,  the  theatre  was  well  filled,  but  at  the  follow- 
ing performance  not  more  than  a  dozen  rows  of  the 
parquet  were  taken,  and  they  almost  without  excep- 
tion by  Americans.  The  remaining  days  showed 
even  decreased  attendance,  and  Mr.  Daly  departed, 
doubtless  much  out  of  pocket  by  his  Berlin  venture. 
Criticisms  which  were  favorable  were  condescendingly 
so,  and  many  incited  by  an  egotism  that  was  almost 
boundless.  "  It  is  a  duty  of  international  courtesy," 
said  one  paper,  "to  bid  the  excellent  guests  wel- 
come " ;  and  that  after  a  column  of  indifferent  re- 
marks!  "The  programme,  even,"  continued  an- 
other, "  contained  much  which  wounds  us  Germans. 
That  the  company  should  cite  its  successes  in  Lon- 
don, and  add  even  that  London  is  in  England,  is  in- 
tolerable to  us.  That  '  Der  Raub  der  Sabinerinnen ' 
is  announced  as  the  '  world-renowned  comedy,'  finds 
its  analogy  with  us  only  in  the  circus.  The  musical 
accompaniment  was  unbearable.  The  dialogue  is 
often  too  tedious,  and  the  translation  endeavors  to  at- 
tain too  climatic  effects.  All  this,  however,  we  should 
regard  as  mistakes  only  on  our  home  stage,  but  with 
our  guests  must  regard  them  as  peculiarities  of  their 
country.  We  have  no  right  to  force  our  own  habits 
and  customs  upon  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  shouldJ 
be  glad  to  make  their  acquaintance  'as  they  are.,J 
The  artists  are  rich  in  humor.  Lewis,  who  gave  the 
Professor,  characterizes  excellently  and  sharply ;  old 
Mrs.  Gilbert  is  very  funny,  and  Miss  Ada  Rehan,  the 
naive,  plays  with  much  grace,  allowing  herself  now 
and  then,  to  be  sure,  the  privileges  of  a  spoiled  pub- 
lic favorite."  There  was  much  such  "criticism,"  too 
insipid  for  reproduction ;  and  another  writer  ended 
with  the  remark:  "We  feel  that  the  Berlin  public 
will  forego  the  pleasure  of  applauding  '  Love  on 
Crutches,'  and  leave,  grudgeless,  the  entire  delight  to 
the  American  colony." 


Now  that  theairical  managers  are  making  a  deter- 
mined fight  against  the  bill-board  tiekets,  it  is  a  pity 
that  they  do  not  do  something  to  abate  the  pass  nuis- 
ance. There  is  nothing  which  has  a  more  demoraliz- 
ing effect  upon  the  body  journalistic  and  against 
which  managers  inveigh  more  loudly  than  this  same 
custom  of  giving  passes  to  newspaper  men,  simply 
because  they  are  newspaper  men,  without  regard  to 
the  position  they  hold  on  the  papers  with  which  they 
claim  to  be  connected,  or  the  possible  return  they 
may  be  able  to  make  for  favors  thus  extended.  Yet 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  four  or  five  men  from 
one  paper  occupying  good  seats  in  a  theatre,  all  re- 
presenting passes  and  only  one  representing  the  pa- 
per. Of  course,  it  is  a  clear  swindle  on  the  man- 
agers, but  so  long  as  they  submit  to  it  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  the  newspaper  men  will  be  the  ones 
to  call  a  halt.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  man  on 
a  paper  should  be  recognized  at  the  box-office  except 
the  regular  dramatic  critic.  The  police  reporter,  the 
Wall-Street  man,  the  political  writer,  has  no  more 
claim  upon  the  manager  than  the  pressman  or  the 
newsboy.  —  T/ie  Journalist. 


Mme.  Nevada- Palmer,  who  was  married  one  year 
ago  in  Paris,  recently  arrived  in  that  city  with  a  lovely 
little  daughter  a  few  weeks  old.  The  little  one 
was  brought  to  the  old  Church  of  St.  Ferdinand  to 
be  christened,  and  it  is  now  Mary  Mathilde  Mignon 
Amina  Nevada- Palmer.  Mary  was  given  as  the 
church  name,  Mathilde  in  honor  of  the  diva's  singing 
teacher,  Mignon  for  the  baby's  godfather,  Ambrose 
Thomas,  and  Amina  because  it  is  the  name  of  Neva- 
da's favorite  role.  The  Passionist  Father  Kelly  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  the  baby  appearing  in  a  dress 
of  most  exquisite  lace,  which  cost  the  neat  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars. 


Henry  E.  Abbey's  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
he  has  at  last  paid  off  the  last  considerable  amount 
of  the  heavy  debt  he  incurred  in  the  Italian  Opera 
venture  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York. 
He  brought  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  his  profits  on 
the  Bernhardt  venture  when  he  returned  from  South 
America  three  weeks  ago,  and  he  has  another  fifty 
thousand  .dollars  on  the  way  from  the  same  source. 
This  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  not  only  lifts  him 
out  of  debt,  but  leaves  him  a  handsome  surplus. 


There  is  a  society  lately  formed  in  Japan  called  the 
"  Roman  Alphabet  Association,"  and  italready  num- 
bers many  thousand  persons.  The  Chinese  alphabet, 
composed  of  about  forty  thousand  characters,  has 
been  discarded,  and  the  Roman  alphabet,  with  some 
changes,  substituted.  As  adapted  by  the  Japanese, 
the  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-two  letters.  The 
consonants  are  taken  at  their  English  sounds,  while 
the  vowels  are  pronounced  with  the  Italian  accent. 
The  laborious  study  required  to  become  proficient  in 
the  Japanese  language  proves  it  to  be  too  slow  a  me- 
dium for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  this  awak- 
enened  and  progressive  people. 


One  of  the  cleverest  comic  songs  recently  published 
is  "Imogene  Donahue,"  the  words  and  music  by 
Willard  Thompson,  of  this  city.  The  words  are 
very  droll,  and  the  music  light  and  lively.  For  sale 
by  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 

.  ^  • 

A  graveyard  in  County  Cork  has  the  following 
notice  over  its  entrance  gale  :  "Only  the  dead  who 
live  in  this  parish  are  buried  here." 


Pergonal. 

Ladies  who  are  unable  to  operate  an  ordinary  sew- 
ing-machine, find  no  trouble  in  running  the  New  No. 
8,  with  recent  radical  improvements,  as  it  is  beyond 
question  the  easiest  runnihg  machine  in  the  market. 
The  under-tension  being  automatic,  is  a  wonderful 
improvement.  Call  and  see  for  yourself,  at  303  Sut- 
ter Street. 


—  Thk  Grand  Opera  House,  which  has  so 
long  been  closed,  will  be  opened  this  evening  by  the 
W.  C.  Coup  &  Co7s  "  Equescurriculum  and  Mar- 
velous Equine  Miracles."  This  sounding  title,  rem- 
iniscent of  the  circuses  of  our  childhood  days,  covers 
a  multitude  of  very  interesting  sights.  The  perform- 
ers are  all  horses  and  dogs,  and  show  surprising  skill 
in  such  feats  as  a  military  drill,  dancing,  keeping 
school,  and  the  like  ;  and  they  also  perform  mathe- 
matical problems,  ring  bells  as  the  Swiss  bell-ringers 
did,  and  do  many  other  things  which  would  seem  to 
require  more  intelligence  than  is  generally  allowed  to 
the  members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Buckley  and  1 
Moore,  the  teachers  of  these  animals,  are  at  the  head 
of  their  profession,  and  the  performance  is  excellent 
throughout. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


The  Kindergarten  Entertainment  in  Oakland. 
The  cause  of  charity  received  substantial  aid  on  Friday 
evening  of  last  week,  when  an  entertainment  was  given  at 
Cavalry  Hall,  in  Oakland,  for  the  benefit  of  the  free  kinder- 
garten there.  For  weeks  past  society  across  the  bay  has 
been  preparing  for  tbe  event,  and  it  assembled  en  masse 
that  evening  to  witness  the  performance.  There  were  many 
present  also  from  this  city.  The  hall  was  filled  almost  to 
overflowing  with  a  handsomely  dressed  audience,  and  pre- 
sented an  attractive  appearance.  The  ceiling  was  hung  with 
festoons  of  fantastic  Japanese  lanterns,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall  was  a  flower  booth,  of  foliage  and  an  immense  vari- 
ety of  flowers,  wrought  into  the  form  of  a  large  balloon.  In 
one  corner  of  the  hall  was  the  lemonade  booth,  another 
quaintly  contrived  affair.  A  very  large  Japanese  umbrella 
formed  the  canopy,  and  from  each  point,  reaching  down  to 
the  table  below,  were  streamers  of  many-tinted  silk  ribbons. 
Promptly  at  eight  o'clock  the  performance  commenced,  and 
the  following  programme  was  rendered: 

Overture — "Diamond  Arrow" Herman 

Spanish  Fantaisie — "  La  Paloma"   Missud 

Presidio  Band. 
Tableau — "  A  Prior  Attachment." 

Miss  Eva  Tucker  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Zeigler. 

Barcarolle,  with  violin  obligato Gounod 

Mr.  H.  M.  A.  Miller.     (Violin,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman.) 
Tableau — "  A  Celestial  Voice." 

Miss  Bessie  Wall. 

Cantilena  for  violoncello Golterman 

Mr.  Edgar  Straus. 
Tableau — "  Springtime  of  Love." 

Miss  Louise  Rabe  and  Mr.  B.  Morgan. 

Song — "Connais-tu  le  Pays" Ambroi'se  Thomas 

&Irs.  D.  C.  Nichols. 
Tableau — "  Marguerite." 

Miss  Jennie  Waters. 

Male  quartet Selected 

Messrs.  C.  S.  Walton,   C.  A.  Howland,   F.  F.  Stone, 
and  C.  B.  Stone. 
Tableau — "  Pygmalion  and  Galatea." 

Miss  Helen  Little  and  Mr.  H.  M.  A.  Miller. 

Serenade  for  violin,  in  D  minor J.  D.  Redding 

Mr.  Henry  Heyman. 
Tableau — "The  Dancing-School." 

Misses  Ena  and  Etta  Tucker,  Miss  Grace  Selfridge,  Misses 
Laura  and  Daisy  Ainsworth,  Miss  Grace  Hamilton, 
Miss  Emily  Dean,  Miss  Louise  Rabe,  Miss  Jessie  Day- 
ton, and  Mr.  Chris.  Miller. 

Finale — "Young  Rekrut" Weingarten 

The  entertainment  compared  very  favorably  with  any- 
thing of  the  kind  hitherto  presented.  Each  number  on  the 
programme  was  warmly  applauded,  and  encores  were  given. 
The  tableaux  were  well  posed,  and  were  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  the   young  ladies  who  took  part. 

After  the  performance  the  floor  was  cleared,  and  dancing 
took  place.  This  was  difficult  at  first,  owing  to  the  crowd, 
but  as  they  thinned  out  it  became  more  pleasant.  The 
booths  were  well  patronized,  being  under  the  care  of  a  corps 
of  fair  Oaklanders.  Mrs.  Monroe  Saulsbury  was  in  charge 
of  the  floral  booth,  and  was  assisted  by  Misses  Laura  and 
Daisy  Ainsworth,  Miss  McKee,  Miss  Nellie  McKee,  and 
Miss  Amy  McKee.  The  lemonade  booth  was  presided  over 
by  Mrs.  \V.  G.  Henshaw,  assisted  by  Misses  Florence  and 
Grace  Tubbs,  Miss  Effie  Brown,  Miss  Alice  Grimes,  Miss 
Nellie  Chabot,  Misses  Emma  and  Annie  Ferier,  Miss  Ethel 
Kellogg,  and  Miss  Josie  Pierce.  Ice-cream  and  light  re- 
freshments were  served  in  the  gun-room,  which  was  under 
the  supervision  of  Mrs.  George  H.  Wheaton  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Tucker,  who  were  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Jennie  Waters, 
Miss  Bessie  Wall,  Miss  Bessie  Wheaton,  the  Misses  Tucker, 
Miss  Phillips,  Miss  Little,  Miss  Selfridge,  and  Miss  Louise 
Rabe. 

Dancing  was  continued  until  a  late  hour,  the  floor  being 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Henry  J.    Crocker,  Mr.  W. 

B.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Charles  O.  Alexander,  Mr.  J.  C.  McKee, 
Mr.  Frank  Green,  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Boardman.  The  net  pro- 
ceeds were  a  little  over  one  thousand  dollars.  The  lady 
patronesses  take  pleasure  in  thanking  the  following  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  so  generously  assisted  in  the  entertain- 
ment :  Mrs.  D.  C.  Nichols,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  Mr.  H. 
M.  A.  Miller,  Mr.  C.  B.  Stone,  Mr.  C.   S.   Walton,  Mr.  C. 

A.  Howland,  Mr.  F.  F.  Stone,  Mr.  Edgar  Straus,  and  Mr. 
Otto  FleLssner  ;  also  Mr.  Henry  Schellhaas,  Messrs.  Whit- 
tier  &  Fuller,  Taft  &  Pennoyer,  George  E.  Lask,  James 
Hutchison,  and  P.  J.  Kellar  for  their  contributions  and  as- 
sistance, and  to  Mr.  T.  T.  Dargie  for  his  management  of 
all  the  business  arrangements. 

Among  the  many  present  the  following  were  noticed : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dargie,  Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ains- 
worth, Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  G.  Steele,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
F.  Monteagle,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Noble  Hamilton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Victor  H.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Tuttle, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Jerome,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Soule,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Henshaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Chabot,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Hiram 
Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Morgan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Lawton,  Mr.  and   Mrs.  A.  A.  Pennoyer,  Mr.  and   Mrs.  H. 

C.  Taft,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Meek,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Fox, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Gordon,  Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Knowles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  S.  Stratton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Prather,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Glascock,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Goodall,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Bannister, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Edwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Lawson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles   McCoy,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 

B.  Coghill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dayton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
Hall,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Cool,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
Bangs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Thomson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Hale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Havens,  Captain  and  Mrs.  A. 
E.  Magill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Edwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Bishop,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Southard,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H. 

C.  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Reed,  Mrs.  A.  K.  P. 
Harmon,  Mrs.  Cutler,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Glenn,  Mrs.  French,  Mrs. 
Robert  Risdon,  Mrs.  Edmund  Green,  Mrs.  N.  P.  Perine, 
Mrs.  Martin,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Taylor,  Mrs.  George  H.  Wheaton, 
Mrs.  Monroe  Saulsbury,  Mrs.  David  Brown,  Mrs.  W.  Wil- 
kinson, Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  Mrs.  Zeigler,  Mrs.  Henry 
Reed,  Mrs.  Henry'  Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Lukens,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Foulkes,  Mrs.  George  E.  Whitney,  Miss  Jennie  Waters, 
Miss  Annie  R.  Dargie,  Miss  Letitia  Aldrich,  Miss  Sutton  of 
Portland,  Misses  Laura  and  Daisy  Ainsworth,  MissAUman, 
Miss  Wilcox,  Miss  Bertha  Wilcox,  Miss  Grace  Jones,  Miss 
Bessie  Shreve,  Miss  Brown,  MLss  Floy  Brown,  Miss  Nellie 
Joliffe,  Miss  Matthews,  Miss  Francis,  Miss  Deane,  Miss 
Garber,  Miss  Stone,  Miss  McCormick,  Miss  Holmes,  MLss 
Fannie  Gibbous,  Miss  Carrie  Wadsworth,  MLss  Requa,  Miss 
Lapham,  Miss  Bray,  Miss  Wilkinson,  Miss  Allie  Tucker, 
Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Louise  Wall,  Miss  Mollie  Hutchinson, 
Misses  Laura,  Nannie,  and  Myra  Prather,  Miss  Eva  Luk- 
ens, MLss  ELsie  Lee,  Misses  Williams,  MLss  Cora  De  Witt, 
Miss  May  Seamans,  Miss  Dallam,  Misses  Violet  and 
Stephanie  Whitney,  Miss  Carrie  Merrill,  Miss  Mabel  Gray, 
Miss  Helen  Little,  Miss  Louise  Rabe,  Misses  Sallie,  Nellie, 
and  Amy  McKee,  Miss  Grace  Selfridge,  Miss  Snell,  Misses 
Herrick,  Misses  Ruth  and  Minnie  Dyer,  MLss  Hickman, 
MLss  Estelle  Simpson,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  MLss 
Phillips,  Miss  Htttell,  Miss  Bessie  Wheaton,  Miss  BannLster, 
Miss  Jennie  Hall,  MLss  Fannie  Perkins,  Miss  Green,  Miss 
Wyman,  Misses  Knowles,  Miss  Emily  Dean,  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Crocker,  Mr.  T.  T.  Dargie.  Mr.  Lindsley  G.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Charles  Boardman,  Mr.  Charles  Leonard,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Hamilton,  Dr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Frank  Green,  Mr.  Frank  Pink- 
ham,  Mr.  J.  M.  Lathrop,  Mr.  A.  J.  Share,  Mr.  Adna 
Dennison,  Mr.  0.  C.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Joseph  Dyer,  Mr. 
Walter  Keeney,  Mr.  L.  T.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Charles  Everts, 
Mr.  S.  Borden,  Dr.  J.  M.  Selfridge,  Mr.  Grant  Selfridge, 
Mr.  John  Ainsworth,  Mr.  John  Chetwood,  Mr.  Edward 
Wilson,  Mr.  Charles  Melvin,  Mr.  James  Adams,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Adams,  Mr.  H.  P.  Squire,  Mr.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Fritz 
Coon,  Mr.  E.  Boardman.  Mr.  Chauncey  St.  John,  Mr. 
Henry  Heyman,  Colonel  W.  C.  Little,  Mr.  Winsor  Erown, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Brown,  Mr.  Matthews,  Mr.  George  Wheaton, 
Mr.  Gus  Bray,  Mr.  Will  Meek,  Mr.  E.  Stone,  Mr.  Johu 
Sutton,  Mr.  E.  S.  Heller,  Mr.  James,  Dr.  J.  T.  Ernest, 
Mr.  Henry  Houghton,  Mr.  Leon  D.  Smith,  Mr.  Frank 
Smith,  Mr.  Eugene  Cantin,  Mr.  Robert  Jackson,  Dr. 
Charles  Rodolph,  Mr.  Gavin  D.  High,  Mr.  Bert  Gaskill, 
and  many  others. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
engaged,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  in  London  thea- 
tres and  music  halls. 


If  the  claims  of  old  descent  were  a  justifiable  source 
of  pride,  says  an  English  paper,  the  human  race 
would  feel  highly  elated  on  being  assured  by  the 
wise  men  of  the  British  Association  that  authentic 
proof  has  been  discovered  in  some  Welsh  cave  that 
men,  sufficiently  developed  from  the  ape  to  manufac- 
ture flint  implements,  existed  on  this  planet  two  hun- 
dred and  lorty  thousand  years  ago  To  us  it  is  a 
melancholy  reflection  that  we  should  have  taken  so 
prodigious  a  time  to  attain  so  small  a  result  Even 
when  the  duration  of  the  rice  is  limited  to  the  six 
thousand  years  of  history,  the  outcome  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  satis'actory,  and  there  is  something 
profoundly  depressing  in  the  sudden  addition  of  a 
series  of  ancestors  who  spent  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  thousand  years  in  marking  time,  indeed,  but  in 
making  no  other  mark  on  the  world. 


The  following  advertisement  was  recently  published 
in  Church  Bells,  a  London  religious  newspaper:  "A 
poor  clergyman,  who  has  been  '  engaged  '  for  years, 
is  very  anxious  to  marry  almost  immediately,  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  the  lady,  who  is  in  unhappy  surround- 
ings at  present,  but  lacks  sufficient  pecuniary  means 
to  enable  him  to  do  so.  He  urgently  needs  five 
pounds  at  least,  and,  having  no  other  resource,  re- 
luctantly makes  this  appeal  to  your  sympathy.  He 
feels  sure  there  are  some  who  would  be  glad,  as  a 
thank-offering  for  their  own  happy  married  life,  to 
send  him  such  small  or  large  sums  as  they  can  afford. 
Highest  references,  if  required." 


A  large  bee  got  inside  of  a  teh-phone  at  a  place 
called  Moss  Bay,  recently,  and  kept  up  what  seemed 
to  be  a  miniature  thunder-storm  all  along  the  circuit 
until  a  line-man  discovered  him  between  the  sound- 
ing-board and  microphone. 


CCCCIX.— Bill  of  Fare    for    Six    Persons,   Sunday, 
October  10,  1886. 
Soup.     Puree  of  Potatoes  a  la  Jackson. 
Cantaloupe. 
Smelts,  SpanLsh   Style. 
Broiled  Quail. 
Egg  Plant.      Stuffed  Eellpeppers. 
Roast  Lamb,    Mint  Sauce. 
Lettuce,    French  Dressing. 
Chocolate  Ice  Cream.     Strawberries. 
Fruits. 
Puree  a  la  Jackson. — Bake  in  the  oven  four  potatoes ; 
take  out  the  insides,  which  put  in  a  saucepan  with  a  dessert 
spoonful  of  butter.     Mix  thoroughly  with  a  spoon,  and  sea- 
son with  a  little  salt,  pepper,  a  small  pinch  of  sugar,  and  a 
very  litle   nutmeg ;   moi«ten    with   a  pint  of   stock,   press 
through  a  sieve,  put  on  the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
boil  add  a  pint  of  cream,  heat  without  boiling,  then  add  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  or  two  large  ones,  well  mixed  in  a  little 
water.     Serve  immediately. 


—  Buford  Free  Kindergarten.— The  superin- 
tendent of  the  Buford  Free  Kindergarten  thankfully 
acknowledges  the  generous  donations  of  Mrs.  C. 
Crocker,  Mrs.  General  Elliott,  and  Mr.  M.  de  Young, 
which  came  in  answer  to  the  appeal  for  help  pub- 
lished last  week.  More  aid  is  needed  at  once,  for 
within  the  last  two  weeks  a  dozen  littles  ones  have 
been  refused  admission  to  the  school  because  of  lack 
of  money.  Shall  not  "the  cry  of  the  children  "  meet 
with  a  hearty  response?  E.  Pettit,  Supt.  Buford 
Kindergarten,  818  Powell  Street. 


Parlor  Furniture  in  Japanese  Designs. 

The  parlor  furniture  now  shown  at  the  warerooms 
of  the  California  Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to  226 
Bush  Street,  is  decidedly  new.  Much  of  it  comes  in 
three  pieces,  of  mahogany  frames,  upholstered  in 
satin  damask  showing  Japanese  designs. 


Eastern  Ladies 

Are  always  speaking  of  the  wonderful  complexion  of 
our  California  beauties  ;  they  do  not  know  it  is  due 
to  Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom,  which  is  for  sale  by  all 
druggists. 

.  ♦  . 

—  Thick  food  can  not  be  digested  by  in- 
fants.  Mellin's  Food  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of 
the  thick  pap  which  sours  the  stomach  of  so  many  in- 
fants. It  is  healthful,  nourishing,  and  highly  com- 
mended by  the  faculty  as  the  most  perfect  substitute 
for  mother's  milk  ever  made. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


-  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St, 


Sheet  Music,  10  cts. ;  catalogue  free ;  215  Dupont. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic  gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


Handsome  Bedroom  Sets. 

Among  the  handsome  bedroom  sets  seen  at  the 
warerooms  of  the  California  Furniture  Company, 
Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  Street,  are  some  of  antique  oak, 
ornamented  artistically  with  bronze  bands. 

TIVOLI    OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Instantaneous  success  of  the  Laughable  musical  comedy, 
BUSINESS  IS  BUSINESS. 

Produced  in  a  superb  manner  with  a  powerful  cast. 


In  active  preparation,  a  new  comic  opera  for  San  Francisco, 
THE    BOBBEBS. 


Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Hason  Sts* 
Open  dailv  from  q  a.  m.  to  n  p.  m. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIO 

838  MARKET  ST.,  OPPOSITE  FOURTH, 
For  the  very  finest  Photographs. 


GEYSER  SODA 


EFFERVESCED 

CHAMPAGNE. 
FAMILIES    SUPPLIED. 

152  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


KIMBALL'S  SATIN  STRAIGHT  CUT  CIGARETTES 

People  ol  refined  tastes  who  desire  exceptionally 

fine  Cigarettes  should  use  only  our  Straight 

Cut,  put  up  in  satin  packets  and  boxes  of 

10s,  30s,  50s,  and   100s. 


14  First  Prize  Hedals. 


WJI.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


PIONEER  HALE. 

Fourth  Street Near  Market. 

EIGHTH 

"SONG     RECITAL" 

Given  by 

MRS.  NORTON, 

Assisted  by  MISS  AMY  CELL, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  OCT.  13,  1886 


Admission,  $i,  including  reserved  seat,  which  may  be  se- 
cured Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  October  nth, 
12th,  and  13th,  at  Mr.  M.  Gray's  Music  Store,  206  Post  St. 


GRA>D    OPERA  HOUSE. 


For  a  Ten  nights  only,  commencing  Saturday, 
October  9th, 

THE  W.  O.  COUP 

16      EDUCATED    HOUSES      16 

PONIES,  DOGS,  DONKEYS, 

In   their   Comedy  of  SCHOOL.      Also,  the   wonderfully 
Realistic  Battle  and  Fire  Scene. 

These  Horses  do  everything  but  talk,  understand  over 
7co  words,  and  appear  on  the  stage  WITHOUT  BIT  OR 
BRIDLE.  Patronized  by  the  elite  at  all  the  leading  the- 
atres of  America,  and  pronounced  by  General  Sherman  to 
be  tne  most  wonderfully  trained  animals  ever  seen.  Nov. 
en  route  to  Australia  and  a  Tour  Around  the  World. 

Prices  of  Admission,  25  cents,  50  cents,  and  Gallery,  10 
cents.  Doors  open  every  evening  at  7.  Performance  at  S. 
Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2. 


BLACK 

HOUSE  COAL 

FROM  GREEN  RIVER, 

WASHINGTON       T  L  1 1  It  I  T  O  It  V  . 


It  is  a  true  Bituminous  Coal,  and  Is  the 
BEST  COAL  FOR  DOMESTIC  USE  ever  brought 
to  San  Francisco. 


GEORGE  ELIOT 

Edition  de  Luxe  of  this  famous  author's  Complete 
Works,  comprising  her  Novels,  Essays,  and  Poems,  with  a 
concise  Biographical  Sketch.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune 
to  secure  a  few  sets  of  this  choice  edition,  limited  to  500 
numbered  sets,  beautifully  illustrated  with  India  proofs  and 
photo  -etchings— a  maivel  of  book-making.  Eook  connois- 
seurs are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  for  themselves. 

10  Post  Street,    n  #\  ^\  ^  nft^Tft  ^2n  Francisco. 
Masonic-Temple  ||  U  D  EL  R    I    0TelePhone 


C.  BECHSTEIN 
FX  ACT  OS  ! 

GRAND  AMI   1  rlIH.il T. 

A.  WALDTEUFEL,   737  Market  St., 

Pacific  Coast  Agent. 


WORK^ 


FOB    ALL.      §30  a  week  and  expenses 
Valuable  outfit  and  particulars  free. 
"  ICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine. 


ELEGANT    ASSORTMENT   OF 
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Regular  Democratic  Nominee,  Filth  Congres- 
sional District, 

FOB  CONGRESS, 

FRANK  J.  SULLIVAN. 


FOR  SHERIFF. 

H.    H.    PEARSON, 

Bepublicau  Nominee. 


FOR  COISTY  CLERK, 

W.    J.    RUDDIC  K, 

Republican  Nominee. 


FOR  SUPERVISOR,  SIXTH  WARD, 

D.  D.  SHATTUCK, 

Republican  Nominee. 


Republican  Nominee  for  Senator, 
WILLARD  B.  FARWELL, 

Twenty.seventh  Senatorial  District. 


JOHN  A.  BAUER, 

Regnlar  Republican  and  ClUzcn's  Independent 
Nominee 

FOR  TREASURER. 
FOR    ASSESSOR. 

JOHN    D.    DALY, 

Republican  Nominee. 

J.  N.  E.  WILSON, 

Tweuty-  second    Senatorial    District,    Regular 
Republican   Nominee 

FOR  STATE  SENATOR. 


HENRY  L.  GUDE, 

Twenty  -  sixth    Senatorial    District,    Regular 
Republican  Nominee 

FOR  STATE  SENATOR. 


Regular  Republican  Nominee  for  Recorder, 

THOMAS  O'BRIEN, 

(Present  School  Director). 


FOR    CORONER, 


DR.    J.    W.    KEENEY, 


Republican  Candidate 


FOR  Al  m  rm;, 


DAVID     STERN, 

Republican  Nominee. 


A.  O.  COLTON, 

Republican   Nominee  for  FortY.first  Assembly 
District. 


FOR   STATE  SENATOR, 

EDWARD   I.  WOLFE, 

Regular  Republican  Nominee,    T«cnl> -lirili 
Senatorial    District. 
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The  NORTON 
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For  sale  only  by 
FRANK  I>.  MORRELL, 

2.1C  Market  Street,  near  Front,  S.  F. 


IHI.  CHARLES  >> .  DECKER, 


Phelan'*    Building, 


DENTIST, 

Parlors  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 
806  Market  Street. 
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CHAS.  S.  EATON,  CEN'L  AGENT,  735  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 
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PIANOS 


PIANOS 

ALSO 

SOLD   FROM 
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INSURANCE         T  COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000 

ASSETS,  JUNE  30,  1886,  .  .  .  $3,048,848 

It;  i;.M  ■»  IN  All  TBE  PKlXfU'Al  LIH.ILITIIS. 


D.   J.  STAPLES,  President; 
WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary; 


ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President; 

E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


KiAlE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  i^es  all 

other  instruments.     Music  Department,  A.  t.  Bancroft  A(o, 
114  Dupont  Street,  Sole"Agenls. 


$Teu/  ana  Special  designs, 
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ngS  a  Specially. 

WWAONTAManaGQ 

309.311.313,315*317  MARKET  ST. 


R.  A.  SWAIN  &  GO. 

In  their  newly  decorated  and  elegant  store, 

14,  16,  18    POST   STREET,    j 

Have  displayed  a  large  installment  of  their  Fall  Stock  of    I 

TSa-E^W    GOODS 


Consisting  of  articles  from 
Royal  Worcester  Company, 

Royal  Dresden  Pottery, 
.tliiiton.  Doulton. 

Vienna,  Carlsbad. 

And  Our  <>m  ii  Country. 
Until    further   notice   our   store  will  be  open   Saturday  J 
evenings  until  gli  o'clock.     Visitors  are  cordially  invited  to 
view  our  store ;  as  seen  by  the  electric  lights  it  is  unsurpassed.  I 

S.  L.  VILLAGE  CARTS 

S.».  51T  F. 
riiaetou  Cart,  $130. 
Without  lop,     $110. 


High  Wheels,    Elegant,  and  Easy  Riding.     All   kinds  ofl 
Two-Wheeled  Vehicles. 

TRUMAN,    ISHAM    *    HOOKER, 

SAN  FRANCISC  & 
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harper's  11  u.izixr:. 

With  the  June  number  was  begun  the  Seventy-Third 
Volume  of  "  Harper's  Magazine."  It  is  the  leading  illus- 
trated magazine  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  best  novels  of 
the  most  famous  novelists — such  as  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Bolwer,  and  others — have  appeared  in  its  pages,  and  it 
keeps  up  its  old  reputation.  . 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 

"Harper's  Weekly"  is  an  illustrated  record  of  and  com- 
mentary upon  the  events  of  the  times.  It  treats  of  every 
topic,  Political,  Historical,  Literary,  and  Scientific,  which  is 
oi  current  interest,  and  gives  the  finest  illustr  lions  that  can 
be  obtained  from  every  available  source,  original  or  fureign. 

*  HARPER'S   BAZAR.    * 

"  Harper's  Bazar"  (published  weekly)  has  no  equal  as  an 
Illustrated  Family  Journal.     It  comprises  every  subject  of 
interest  to  the  home  circle.    While  it  is  universally  acknowl-   i 
edged  to  be  the  leading  fashion  paper  of  America,  its  liter- 
ary and  artistic  merits  are  of  the  highest  order. 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

"Harper's  Young  People"  is  an  illustrated  weekly  for 
boys  and  girls.  The  range  of  its  conients  includes  serial 
and  short  stories ;  articles  on  various  subjects  of  an  instruc- 
tive character  treated  in  an  entertaining  manner;  articles 
having  a  special  timely  interest ;  short  sketches,  poems,  in- 
door and  out-door  pastimes  and  sports,  practical  mechanics," 
and  a  variety  of  other  interesting  and  entertaining  matter, 
both  in  letter-press  and  illustrations. 

THE  1VEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 

Is  the  best  Republican  paper  published  In  the 
United  Slates. 

THEJSEW  YORK  WORLD 

Is  the  best  Democratic  paper  published  In  the 
United  States. 

WIDE   AWAKE 

Is  the  best  young   folks'  magazine  published 
In  the  United  States. 

THE  HARPERS  PUBLICATIONS 

Are   the    best   of  the   class    published   in   the 
world. 


Now,  by  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers,  and 

by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to 

make  the  following  offer,  open   to  all  subscribing  direct  to 

this  office  between  July  1st,  ISSti,  and  January  1st* 

1887: 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine,  For 

One  Year,  by  Mail $0.00 

The  Argonaut  and   narper's  Weekly,  for 

One  Year,  by  Mail $6.20 

The   Argonaut    and    Harper's   Bazar,   for 

One  Year,  by  Mail. $6.2© 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  Peo- 
ple, lor  One  Year.  by  Mall $1-50 

The  Argonaut  ami  the  Meekly  New  York 
Tribune  (RcpiiMlran),  for  One  Year, 
by  Mall-  $4.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York 
World  (Democratic),  for  One  Year,  by 
Mall $4.00 

The    Argonaut,  Ihe  Meekly  Tribune,  aud 

(he  Meekly  World,  One  Year,  by  Mall  $5.00 

The     Argoiianl      unci      M  lili  -  \i>  iik.  .     One 

Year,   by  Mall $5.00 

Postmasters  and  other  agents  will  understand  that  these 
rates  are  clubbing  rates,  and  for  subscribers  only.  We  can 
allow  no  commissions  on  these  rates. 

This  oiler  is  not  open  to  resltlcnts  of  San 
Francisco.  In  that  city  the  Argonaut  Is  not  de- 
Itffjred  by  mall,  but  Is  entirely  In  Ihe  hands  <>i 
our  carriers,  m  tih  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  In- 
terfere. 

JOHN    TAYLOR    &    CO. 

114.  uc,  us  Pine  si. 

ISSIWIIS'     II  ATI.lt  I   »  IS  . 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 
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ignorant,  criminal  aliens,  and  against  their  control  and  man- 
agement of  our  political  affairs.  A  vote  for  the  American 
ticket  is  a  declaration  that  Americans  should  rule  the  nation. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.—  T/u  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday, 
xt  No.  213  Grant  Avenue  (Dupont  Street),  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
iany.  Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year;  six  montlis,  S2.25  ;  three  months, 
f/jo;  payable  in  adz'anee— postage  prepaid.  Subscription  to  all  foreign  coun- 
tries within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by 
"arriers  at  $4^0  per  year,  or  to  cents  per  -week.  Sa?nple  copies,  free.  Single 
opies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  tlie  interior  supplied  by  the 
San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue  (Dupont 
Street),  to  wliom  all  orders  from  the  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers 
•mshing  their  addresses  changed  sfunild  give  tfuir  old  as  -well  as  new  ad- 
dresses. T/u  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are  Agents  for  tlte 
Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe.  Address  all  cotnmunications  to  "  T/te  Argonaut, 
No.  213  Grant  Avenue  {Dupont  Street),  San  Francisco."  No  traveling  can- 
vassers employed.  A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager. 
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We  have  been  permitted  to  print  the  address  put  forth  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  American  party  in  advance 
of  its  issue  by  the  committee  itself.  It  is  a  bold,  strong, 
clear  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  party.  In  some  un- 
important particulars  we  would  amend  it,  but  it  is  a  docu- 
ment that  very  distinctly  outlines  the  doctrines  of  an  organi- 
zation that  may  become  a  national  one  and  work  a  great  and 
needed  reformation  in  the  mode  of  governing  the  parties  of 
the  country.  We  commend  its  careful  perusal  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  there  was  never  a 
time  when  in  this  State  a  vote  could  be  cast  for  a  ticket  that 
would  have  a  more  direct  influence  for  good.  If  Mr.  Wig- 
ginton  and  his  associates  are  not  elected,  votes  are  not 
thrown  away  that  protest  against  an  invasion  of  profligate, 


Entirely  dissatisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  the  two 
national  parties,  Democratic  and  Republican;  seeing  that 
their  management  has  drifted  from  the  control  of  their  bet- 
ter men;  that  in  local  matters  they  are  already  in  the  hands 
of  unprincipled  and  reckless  party  managers,  of  whom  the 
majority  in  numbers,  energy,  and  influence  are  adventurers 
of  alien  birth;  seeing  the  widespread  demoralization  in  the 
conduct  of  nearly  all  public  affairs,  and  the  corruption  exist- 
ing in  almost  all  the  public  offices,  and  despairing  of  working 
any  lasting  or  important  reformation  within  party  lines — a 
new  national  party  has  been  formed,  to  be  called  The  AMER- 
ICAN Party.  This  party  was  recently  organized  at  the  town 
of  Fresno,  in  Fresno  County,  California,  by  a  convention  rep- 
resenting self-appointed  delegates  from  eight  counties.  This 
convention  formulated  its  principles  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  paper — resolutions  hastily  drawn ; 
and  if  showing  a  lack  of  scholarly  preparation,  they  indicate 
a  resolute  Americanism  broad  enough  and  solid  enough  upon 
which  to  erect  the  superstructure  of  a  party  co-extensive  with 
the  boundaries  of  our  republic.  This  convention  placed  a 
State  ticket  in  the  field  with  the  names  of  none  but  intelli- 
gent and  honorable  men  for  office,  all  of  whom  were  born 
upon  the  soil  and  are  by  birth  citizens  of  the  republic.  This 
convention  named  twenty-five  respectable  citizens,  also  of 
native  birth,  as  a  provisional  committee  to  put  forth  this  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  California,  and  to  assist  in  conducting 
this  first  election  of  an  American  party  in  California  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  In  obedience  to  this  request  we  an- 
nounce to  all  native-born  American  citizens  in  California,  and 
to  all  citizens  of  foreign  birth  who  have  become  such  by  pro- 
cess of  our  naturalization  laws,  and  to  all  denizens  living  and 
doing  business  within  the  boundaries  of  our  State,  and  all 
persons  interested  in  the  government  of  this  commonwealth, 
that  for  reasons  which  we  will  enunciate  there  has  been 
formed  an  American  party,  which  proposes  to  take  to  itself 
the  direction,  control,  and  management  of  the  government  of 
this  State  and  all  the  municipal  corporations  within  its  bor- 
ders. While  for  the  Americans  of  native  birth  will  be  claimed 
the  positions  of  leading  influence  and  the  places  of  highest 
responsibility  in  the  direction  of  political  affairs,  all  intelli- 
gent foreigners  who  have  become  permanent  citizens  among 
us,  who  in  good  faith  have  forsworn  all  foreign  allegiance  and 
in  good  faith  have  assumed  a  loyal  and  patriotic  attitude  of 
obedience  to  the  government  of  this  country,  its  Constitution, 
and  its  laws,  with  no  reservation  of  conscience  or  secret 
mental  reserve  in  favor  of  any  foreign  church  or  foreign 
throne,  are  invited  to  cooperate  with  the  American  party, 
provided  they  accept  the  principles  and  subscribe  to  the  dis- 
cipline laid  down  for  the  party.  Proposing  to  govern  the 
country  by  law,  we  would  extend  the  provisions  and  privi- 
leges of  business  and  residence  alike  to  all.  To  those  aliens 
who  do  not  propose  to  become  citizens  we  would  limit  the 
ownership  of  real  estate  to  so  much  as  is  actually  needed  by 
them  for  business  and  residence  purposes;  and  recognizing 
the  undesirableness  of  a  peasant  population  or  of  an  agri- 
cultural tenantry,  and  that  the  land  should  be  owned  by  the 
men  who  occupy  and  cultivate  it,  we  would  discourage  the 
ownership  of  properties  of  large  value  or  landed  estates  of 
large  acreage  by  foreign  individuals,  syndicates,  or  corpora- 
tions. We  would  encourage  such  a  system  of  taxation  which, 
by  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  small  landed  proprietor  who 
lives  upon  and  cultivates  his  own  farm,  or  part  thereof,  should 
discourage  the  acquisition  of  large  landed  estates  in  the  pos- 
session of  speculators,  whether  native  or  foreign-born.  Rec- 
ognizing the  great  change  that  has  come  to  the  country  since 
the  passage  of  our  immigration  and  naturalization  laws,  we 
would  repeal  and  modify  them.  While  our  population  was 
limited  and  our  territorial  area  apparently  limitless,  while 
steam  had  not  annihilated  distance,  and  we  felt  the  necessity 
of  such  an  immigration  as  the  then  conditions  ensured,  to  men 
and  women  of  property,  energy,  and  intelligence  seeking  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  law,  we  threw  open  wide  the  doors  of  our 
nationality;  when  steam  was  invented  and  made  travel  so 
cheap  and  the  world  so  small  that  foreign  mendicants  could, 
and  did,  find  homes  among  us ;  when  criminals  escaping  from 
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foreign  lands  could,  and  did,  find  asyi  n  in  ours ;  when  for- 
eign governments  sent  their  paupers  to  ur  country  because  it 
was  cheaper  to  exile  than  to  maintaii-  them;  when  the  low- 
priced  labor  of  Europe  sent  its  workers  to  compete  with 
ours;  when  anarchists,  socialists,  and  all  sorts  of  criminal 
and  desperate  adventurers  thronged  in  upon  us,  with  their 
ignorance,  their  bigotry,  importing  with  them  their  quarrels 
and  traditionary  feuds,  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dissen- 
sions, and  made  our  soil  the  scene  of  their  contests — we 
found  it  was  time  to  shut  our  doors  in  the  face  of  the  inva- 
sion. When  we  saw  the  tide  of  alien  adventurers  overspread- 
ing our  lands,  sweeping  past  the  Alleghanies,  across  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississipi,  over  the  broad  prairies,  up  and 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  over  and  across  the 
Sierra,  filling  glen,  and  valley,  and  mountain-side,  till  our 
public  lands  were  being  exhausted,  and  the  heritage  of  our 
children  appropriated,  and  our  country  with  sixty  millions  of 
people,  we  became  alarmed,  and  formed  an  American  party, 
one  object  of  which  is  to  arrest  this  stream  of  immigration, 
and  turn  back  from  our  shores  all  of  it  that  is  undesirable — 
we  being  the  judges  of  the  quality  and  the  quantity  we  want. 
Hence  the  American  party  organized  at  Fresno  declares 
itself  in  favor  of  amending  the  immigration  laws  to  the  end 
that  ice  may  check  this  immigration  of  foreign  people  to  oar 
country.  And  because  a  large  portion  of  this  immigration 
is  idle  and  worthless,  is  criminal  and  hard  to  manage,  is  ig- 
norant, bigoted,  and  under  ecclesiastical  control  ;  because  a 
great  part  of  it  has  no  knowledge  of  republican  principles,  is 
unwilling  to  become  obedient  to  the  law,  acknowledges  a 
church  with  civil  authority  which  is  in  derogation  of  our 
constitution ;  and  because  it  bands  together  and  forms  an 
alien  class  under  alien  leadership  to  assume  the  control  of  our 
political  affairs  and  usurp  offices  which  it  lacks  intelligence 
to  administer — the  American  party  organized  at  Fresno  de- 
clares itself  in  favor  of the  immediate  and  unconditional  re- 
peal of  all  naturalization  laws.  The  American  party,  favor- 
ing as  it  does  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  merchandise  of 
foreign  importation,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection 
for  American  manufacturers  and  producers,  would  be  illogi- 
cal and  dishonest  if  it  did  not  favor  the  restriction  of  the 
immigration  to  our  shores  of  foreign  laborers  to  come  in 
competition  with  our  present  labor  force.  To  keep  up  the 
prices  of  manufactured  articles,  or  maintain  high  prices  for 
the  skilled  labor  that  produces  them,  is  impossible  if  the 
cheap  laborers  and  under-paid  artisans  of  Europe  are  to  be 
allowed  to  come  here  and  work  in  our  shops  and  manufacto- 
ries. Hence  the  American  party  says  to  the  American  me- 
chanic and  laborer:  Unite  with  us  and  help  us  to  remedy  this 
evil ;  high  wages  and  a  good  remuneration  for  constant  labor 
are  of  more  consequence  to  you  than  any  prize  of  office  you 
can  draw  in  the  lottery  of  party.  The  American  party  makes 
the  free,  common,  non-sectarian  school  system  of  America 
the  foundation  upon  which  its  builds;  it  regards  the  American 
school-house  as  the  citadel  of  republican  liberty  ;  it  makes 
no  war  against  any  church,  interferes  with  the  freedom  of  no 
man's  conscience,  limits  the  liberty  of  no  man  or  woman  to 
speak,  or  write,  or  think,  or  act  within  the  law.  Around  the 
American  school-house  the  solemn  circle  of  the  Holy  Church 
can  not  be  drawn.  From  cathedral,  synagogue,  or  evangeli- 
cal meeting-house  nothing  is  wanting  and  nothing  will  be  re- 
ceived in  aid  of  the  free  schools,  except  the  moral  maxims 
that  are  common  to  all  Christian  teaching.  The  American 
party  will  not  disfavor  higher  learning  ;  will  not  limit  the 
culture  of  American  youth  within  any  lines  ;  will  be  glad 
to  see  our  learned  universities  take  precedence  in  giving  to  the 
worlds  of  literature,  art,  science,  and  all  learning,  its  noblest 
men  and  women,  but  in  our  free  public  schools,  supported 
by  general  taxation,  it  would  confine  the  instruction  of  pupils 
to  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  and  give  them  an 
education  necessary  to  a  practical  qualification  for  the  duties 
of  life  before  it  undertook  to  instruct  a  select  few  in  the 
higher  branches  of  science,  foreign  languages,  and  classical 
literature.  The  American  party  has  no  war  with  any  church 
and  would  avoid  any  ecclesiastical  controversy,  but  it  will 
not  be  able  to  do  so  if  any  ecclesiastical  power,  however  old,  or 
any  revelation,  however  new,  undertakes  to  recognize  an  au- 
thority in  this  county  higher  than  the  law,or  to  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  defying  existing  laws.  The  new  party  formed  at 
Fresno  will  undertake  to  enter  into  a  solemn  contract  that  it 
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will  interfere  with  no  church  organization  until  that  church 
shall  first  meddlesomely  interfere  with  the  politics  of  the 
country  and  endeavor  to  help  govern  it ;  and  when  it  does, 
the  American  party  will  be  in  favor  of  destroying  its  cor- 
porate existence,  secularizing  its  property,  sending  its  alien 
priests  out  of  the  country,  and  its  apostles  and  latter-day 
saints  to  the  penitentiary.  Within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  there  ought  to  exist,  and  there  can  exist,  no  organiza- 
tion that  does  not  acknowledge  its  allegiance  to  the  law,  and 
does  not  regard  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  several  States, 
as  the  highest  and  holiest  authority  in  the  land,  and  the 
courts  organized  under  these  constitutions  as  the  highest  and 
only  tribunals  for  the  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  law, 
the  preservation  of  social  order,  and  the  protection  of  life, 
property,  and  liberty.  The  Chinese  question  is  a  national 
one,  involving  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  and  of  all 
its  citizens.  This  question  the  American  party  regards  as 
settled ;  the  conflict  against  the  invasion  of  the  Chinese  la- 
borer has  been  fought  and  won.  All  that  is  left  to  a  further 
agitation  of  it  is  that  demagogues  may  make  political  capital. 
A  law  of  Congress  properly  restricts  the  further  immigration 
of  Chinamen  to  this  country;  those  who  have  found  resi- 
dence among  us  by  virtue  of  international  treaties,  and  who 
have  secured  a  legal  right  of  residence  in  the  country,  are 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  under  the  law — except  that 
of  naturalization— as  belong  to  any  other  denizen  of  the 
country,  native  or  foreign  born ;  this  carries  with  it  the  right 
to  earn  their  living  by  their  labor,  the  right  of  every  citizen 
to  employ  them  without  asking  the  consent  of  any  other  class 
of  citizens.  The  American  party,  recognizing  these  facts  and 
the  rights  of  all  citizens  to  freedom  of  personal  action  and 
liberty  within  the  law,  denounces  that  crime  of  foreign  name 
and  foreign  importation  known  as  the  "boycott  "  as  cowardly, 
indefensible,  and  un-American.  The  American  party  rec- 
ognizes the  right  of  all  citizens  and  all  residents  of  the 
country  to  accumulate  property  in  accordance  with  law,  and 
to  be  protected  by  law  in  the  enjoyment  and  ownership  there- 
of. It  would  allow  no  laws  of  primogeniture  or  entail  by 
which  landed  estates  can  be  preserved  without  distribution; 
it  would  discourage  the  acquisition  of  large  landed  proper- 
ties by  corporations  or  syndicates,  and  it  would  permit  such 
ownership  by  no  non-resident  foreigner.  It  would  encour- 
age by  the  passage  of  all  proper  laws  the  ownership  of  the 
soil  by  those  who  dwell  upon  it,  till  it,  make  it  their  home, 
and  give  to  its  management  and  development  their  personal 
attention.  It  would  not  permit  the  Government  to  part  with 
another  acre  of  the  public  domain  except  to  the  man  or 
woman  of  native  birth,  who  needs  it  for  personal  use,  and 
who  will  make  a  home  upon  it  and  permanently  cultivate  it. 
The  regulation  and  control  of  railroads,  water  companies, 
gas  companies,  gas  manufactories  ;  of  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise by  water  or  rail ;  fixing  of  fares,  freights,  water  and 
gas  rales,  and  generally  of  all  business  conducted  by  private 
corporations,  copartnerships,  or  individuals — the  American 
party  would  leave  to  competition,  to  be  settled  by  the  rules 
of  business  that  govern  all  legitimate  industries,  recognizing 
the  principle  that  the  less  legislative  interference  with  the 
personal  and  private  relations  of  citizens  in  their  dealings 
with  each  other  the  better ;  that  there  is  greater  danger  of 
too  much  legislation  than  too  little;  recognizing  the  general 
and  important  fact  that  if  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  in- 
dividual are  properly  guarded  and  protected,  there  is  little 
danger  that  the  general  community  can  suffer.  The  Ameri- 
can party  has  no  one  to  speak  for  it  by  authority.  It  has  no 
oracles;  it  is  the  growth  of  a  necessity  that  comes  from  a 
common  danger;  it  is  a  protest  against  the  abuse  of  political 
and  party  power;  it  is  an  organization  of  self-defense  against 
foreign  invasion;  it  is  an  effort  at  self-protection  against  alien 
enemies;  it  is  an  army  marshaled  to  a  hasty  arming  and 
sudden  defense  of  our  free  common  schools,  our  public  do- 
main, our  public  conscience,  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  our  national  liberties  all  of  which  it  proposes  to 
accomplish  by  securing  the  just  rights  of  Americn  citizens, 
by  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  by 
preserving  the  inviolability  of  the  ballot-box.  It  is  the  gath- 
ering together  of  a  band  of  patriots  for  national  defense,  who 
invite  all  good  citizens  to  join  them.  Recognizing  the  neces- 
sity of  a  beginning,  the  standard  has  been  raised  at  Fresno, 
and  every  honest  man  who  loves  this  American  land  of  ours, 
whether  he  be  native-bom  or  a  citizen  by  adoption,  is  wel- 
comed to  enlist  and  do  service  under  its  folds.  It  would,  by 
dropping  party  names  and  forgetting  party  feuds,  ignoring  all 
past  sectional  strifes,  invite  all  good  men  under  a  party  or- 
ganization that  baa  no  other  designation  than  "  American," 
and  no  other  object  than  the  ;;i»),l  of  ,,l|  the  people  who  are 
living  under  the  political  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 


In  Vienna  there  has  been  a  recent  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  anarchists  to  destroy  the  city.  It  was  frustrated  by  the 
government,  but  the  danger  is  regarded  as  imminent  that  the 
city  will  be  involved  in  a  great  calamity.  The  kingdom  of 
Belgium  has  recently  been  visited  by  riots  and  riotous  de- 
monstrations, which  indicate  the  presence  of  a  dangerous 
anarchist  organization  that  threatens  the  lives  and  property 


of  its  people.  In  the  city  of  London  the  anarchists  boast 
that  they  can  turn  ten  thousand  armed  men  into  the  streets 
prepared  to  give  a  serious  contest  to  the  city  authorities.  In 
the  city  of  St.  Petersburg  martial  law  has  been  maintained 
since  the  assassination  of  the  Czar,  and  it  is  nbt  deemed  safe 
to  relax  the  military  authority  for  fear  of  popular  uprising. 
Ireland  is  filled  with  secret  and  criminal  organizations  that 
continually  threaten  the  public  peace.  All  over  Europe 
criminals  are  being  exposed  and  driven  out  of  the  country, 
and  most  of  them  find  asylum  in  the  United  States.  Chi- 
cago has  demonstrated  what  these  men  desire  to  do,  and 
what  they  can  do.  All  this  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  the 
formation  of  an  American  party  which  can  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  our  people  from  destruction.  We  have  made 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  in  California,  and  it  should 
be  pressed  to  a  thorough  organization. 

♦ 

If  in  every  county  in  the  State  the  Americans  would  form 
a  political  organization,  and  place  in  nomination  a  full  county 
ticket,  the  result  would  surprise  themselves,  and  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  secure  for  the  American  State  ticket  a 
large  vote.  Let  some  earnest  man — whether  prominent  or 
not— insert  in  his  county  journal  a  three-line  notice  where 
those  agreeing  with  him  may  meet,  adjourn  after  a  prelimi- 
nary talk,  then  invite  others  from  the  county  to  meet  and 
nominate  a  full  ticket.  Choose  candidates  from  the  other 
tickets  if  such  candidates  are  willing  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  American  movement ;  if  not,  nominate  somebody 
who  has  the  courage  to  admit  that  he  is  an  American.  Print 
your  ticket,  and  trust  to  luck  for  results.  The  politicians 
will  first  laugh,  then  scoff,  and  then  get  mad  and  swear ;  but 
all  the  same  the  foundations  will  have  been  laid  for  an  Amer- 
ican ticket.  The  politicians  will  talk  sweet,  and  say  the  time 
is  not  ripe  for  the  movement.  The  time  to  do  the  right 
thing  is  always  now  ;  the  time  for  brave  men  to  fight  is  at 
the  drop  of  the  hat,  and  the  hat  has  been  dropped.  Let 
there  be  an  organization  in  every  county  of  the  State.  The 
whole  thing  can  be  done  in  ten  days,  and  we  will  frighten 
the  alien  enemy  out  of  its  political  boots. 


We  are  not  entirely  convinced  that  all  the  independent 
municipal  organizations  are  more  honest  or  intelligent,  or 
governed  by  more  honorable  purpose,  than  the  party  conven- 
tions. We  think  we  see  the  hairy  hand  of  Esau  down  under 
the  political  coverlets  moving  things.  The  conduct  of  the 
Independent  Republican  Convention  is  especially  open  to 
suspicion.  We  think  we  observe  Boss  management  in  the 
manipulation  of  this  convention,  for  no  one  can  be  so  dull  of 
comprehension  as  not  to  know  that  W.  W.  Dodge  has  no 
possible  hope  of  an  election,  and  that  every  vote  he  will  get 
for  Sheriff  is  half  a  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate.  If 
the  delegates  did  not  intend  to  defeat  Mr.  H.  H.  Pearson  for 
Sheriff  and  to  elect  Walter  M.  Levy  for  Judge,  they  have 
acted  most  stupidly.  The  contest  for  Sheriff  of  this  county 
lies  between  the  Republican  and  Democratic  nominees,  and 
every  man  who  votes  for  any  one  else  throws  away  his  vote. 
We  favor  the  throwing  away  of  a  vote  if  thereby  an  elector 
gives  expression  to  an  intelligent  sentiment ;  there  is  some- 
times eloquence  in  political  silence,  and  abstention  from 
voting  may  be  profitably  indulged  in,  but  we  have  no  respect 
for  the  citizen  who  is  played  out  of  his  ballot  by  some  schem- 
ing, subtle  knave  of  a  political  boss. 

Our  Irish  adopted  fellow-citizens  who  have  emigrated  from 
their  country  for  their  country's  good — who,  having  been  ex- 
iled from  bogs  and  emancipated  from  snakes,  have  the  ten- 
derest  memory  of  their  native  land  ;  who  have  brought  to 
this  country  their  belief  that  as  the  Pope  rules  Ireland 
through  his  priests  so  he  ought  to  rule  America  ;  bringing 
with  them  that  kind  of  land-hunger  that  indulges  itself  in  the 
non-payment  of  rent,  and  satisfies  it  by  opening  a  gin-coun- 
ter behind  a  screen  at  a  corner  grocery  in  all  our  towns  and 
large  cities  ;  who  think  because  home  rule  is  not  allowed  to 
Irishmen  in  Ireland  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  ruleAmer- 
icans  in  America — are  a  very  curious  people.  They  are  Dem- 
ocrats because  they  instinctively  hate  government ;  they  are 
home  rule  agitators  because  they  hate  England  ;  they  are 
papists  because  they  are  ignorant.  They  vote  for  Bartlett, 
although  in  1855  he  was  a  Know-Nothing,  edited  a  Know- 
Nothing  paper,  although  he  is  a  Protestant.  They  follow 
Henry  George  although  he  is  an  Englishman  and  does  not 
love  Rome.  They  affiliate  in  politics  with  Southern  men 
who,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  Confederate 
States  government,  would  have  owned  and  sold  Irishmen  as 
slaves. 

When  Mr.  Wigginton  said  to  the  great  audience  assembled 
to  hear  him  at  Oakland,  "  all  GOOD  citizens  of  the  United 
Si  :  r,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  birth,  arc  political 
equals,"  he  simply  gave  utterance  to  the  generous  sentiment 
that  underlies  the  American  party  organization.  All  "good" 
citizens,  whether  adopted  by  law  or  born  upon  the  soil,  are 
equal,  because  they  have  been  made  equal  by  the  operation 
of  law.  The  difficulty  with  the  Chronicle,  and  with  politi- 
"■rully,  is  that  they  make  no  distinction  between  the 
".O"'  '  man  of  foreign  birth,  who  comes  to  this  country  in- 
tending to  become  loyal  to  it,  and  the  unregenerate  vaga- 
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bonds,  loafers,  and  criminals  who  come  to  the  country  bring, 
ing  all  their  foreign  vices,  foreign  ignorance,  and  foreign  big 
otry,  and  intend  to  spar  for  existence  by  selling  rum,  and  ruif 
ning  for  office,  and  acting  as  political  bosses  in  the  control 
American  parties.  The  American  party  invites  all  good  mi 
foreign  birth,  who  have  been  naturalized,  to  join  it,  to  becomi 
its  allies,  and  members  of  it,  and  help  the  native-born  to) 
crush  out  and  destroy  the  "  bad"  men  from  away  up  this  fori 
eign  Bitter  Creek,  and  help  keep  them  in  subjection  to  the 

law. 

— » 

A  Southern  man  said  to  the  editor  :  "  I  was  born  in  Ala- 
bama ;  fought  through  the  civil  war  on  the  rebel  side  ;  be- 
came a  Democrat  of  necessity  ;  came  to  California  six  years 
ago,  and  have  not  since  voted.  Now  I  shall  register  and 
vote  the  American  ticket.  An  American  ticket  will  and 
ought  to  sweep  the  country.  I  am  tired  of  foreign  interfer- 
ence, foreign  bosses,  and  the  South  is  tired  of  being  tied  to 
the  tail  of  a  Democratic  kite.  Let  there  be  organized  a  naH 
tional  American  party,  and  it  will  destroy  the  Democratic 
party  at  the  South  and  the  Republican  party  at  the  North, 
and  in  its  place  there  will  be  an  American  party  with  Ameri 
can  principles,  that  will  unite  the  American  people,  heal  the 
dissensions,  and  bury  the  unpleasant  memories  of  the  civil 
war.  Every  gentleman  born  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  and  all  generous  Northerners  ought  to  come  willingly  to 
gether  upon  such  a  platform  as  the  Fresno  convention  has 
put  forth  as  the  principles  of  the  American  party.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  shall  work  for  P.  D.  Wigginton  and  the 
American  State  ticket  till  the  night  of  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion." 

It  is  reported  that  the  pastors  of  forty-one  out  of  sixty 
Roman  Catholic  parishes  in  the  city  of  New  York  favor  the 
election  of  Henry  George  for  Mayor  of  New  York.  Twenty- 
five  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  San  Francisco  have  acted  as 
vice-presidents  of  political  Irish  Home  Rule  meetings  in  this 
city;  fifteen  Roman  priests  were  present  upon  the  floor  and 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  actively 
working  for  the  nomination  of  Jeremiah  Sullivan  for  the  su- 
preme bench,  and  this  gentleman  is  now  traveling  from  parish 
to  parish  in  the  southern  part  of  California,  asking  the  polit- 
ical assistance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  for  his  elec- 
tion; and  yet  we  are  informed  that  the  Papal  Church  takes 
no  part  in  politics.  These  priests  are  all  of  foreign  birth. 
It  is  such  things  as  these  that  suggest  the  necessity  of  an 
American  party.  There  are  more  Methodists,  and  more 
Baptists,  and  more  Presbyterians  in  America  than  Roman- 
ists ;  there  are  more  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows  than  Papists 
— and  yet  none  of  these  churches  or  orders  have  ever  under- 
taken to  assume  the  direction  of  political  affairs  in  America, 
although  they  are  of  American  birth. 

Mr.  Harry  George  is  a  Protestant  Englishman.  Out  of 
sixty  Roman  Catholic  priests  holding  parishes  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  it  is  reported  that  he  has  the  political  support  of 
forty-one  for  Mayor.  He  has  secured  the  signature  of  nearly 
forty  thousand  foreigners  to  a  pledge  to  vote  for  him  for 
Mayor.  Johnny  O'Brien  is  one  of  the  generals  managing 
his  fight.  He  has  divided  the  city  into  twenty-three  districts, 
and  over  them  has  appointed  to  each  a  captain.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  captains,  and  it  will  be  seen  there  are  but 
three  names — Wallace,  Lloyd,  and  Stafford — that  indicate 
American  birth  :  Jeremiah  Murphy,  Daniel  J.  Sullivan,  Pat- 
rick Doody,  P.  J.  Scannell,  T.  J.  Curran,  Thomas  Reilly,  W. 
A.  Wallace,  George  J.  Lloyd,  James  Stafford,  George  Lip- 
fert,  Frank  Ferrell,  S.  A.  Sancier,  J.  H.  Casserly,  Michael 
Murray,  Paul  P.  Thomas,  John  J.  McGrath,  Joseph  Geis, 
Phil  Kelly,  James  P.  Kelly,  James  B.  McGarvey,  John 
O'Dair,  C.  F.  Doody.  It  is  about  time  the  American  party 
was  organized  in  the  city  of  New  York. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  party  have 
contracted  with  the  Argonaut  for  the  issue  of  an  extra  and 
special  edition  of  fifty  thousand  numbers,  containing  its  ad- 
dress, its  platform  of  principles,  the  epitome  of  an  oration 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  P.  D.  Wigginton,  the  orati  'n  deliv- 
ered on  the  5th  of  July  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  by  the 
editor  of  the  Argonaut,  and  the  correspondence  between 
him  and  the  Hon.  John  F.  Swift,  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican party  for  Governor,  in  which  he  repudiates  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  party  and  declines  to  allow  his  name 
to  be  printed  at  the  head  of  its  ticket,  and  the  ticket  of  the 
party.  Persons  desiring  these  papers  for  distribution,  can 
address  "Argonaut  Business  Office."  As  the  American 
party  is  almost  entirely  unorganized,  we  hope  any  person  in 
the  State,  approving  its  sentiments  and  willing  to  assist  in 
the  preliminary  formation  of  the  party,  will  consider  himself 
a  member,  and  cooperate  with  its  Executive  Committee,  and  | 
aid  in  its  organization. 

At  Stockton,  on  Saturday  night  of  last  week,  was  held  the 
most  numerous,  most  intelligent,  and  most  enthusiastic  poli- 
tical meeting  of  the  season  to  hear  a  speech  from  the  Hon. 
P.  D.  Wigginton.  It  was  not  noticed  by  the  San  Francisco 
daily  press.  The  daily  press  of  this  city  lack  the  courage 
to  announce  the  organization  of  an  American  party ;  they 
will  not,  even  as  a  matter  of  news,  give  publicity  to  its  exist- 
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ence,  such  is  their  cowardice.  Another  rouser  was  held  at 
Oakland  on  Monday  night.  The  American  party  will  not 
cease  to  exist  by  reason  of  this  newspaper  cowardice;  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  very  fact  that  a  cause  like  this  is 
ignored  by  the  journals  will  commend  it  to  honest  men.  If 
the  party  had  organization,  and  money,  and  patronage,  every 
.  daily  journal  in  this  State  would  be  on  its  belly  in  supplica- 
tion for  crumbs.  They  would  post  the  fences  and  dead-walls 
in  order  to  secure  the  business  of  its  members. 


To  give  the  American  ticket  a  strong  vote  at  this  time  is 
to  inaugurate  an  American  party  in  this  State  that  will  exert 
great  influence  over  its  future  politics.  To  establish  an 
American  party  in  California  at  this  time  is  to  plant  the 
seeds  for  a  future  growth  in  every  State  in  the  American 
Union.  The  young  man  who  identifies  himself  with  the 
movement  now  in  its  beginning  will  have  the  right  to  claim 
himself  as  one  of  the  founders  of  a  national  organization 
destined  to  permanent  endurance,  and  it  will  be  to  him  a 
proud  boast  that  he  aided  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  political 
and  national  party  that  will  in  a  short  time  control  the  desti- 
nies of  the  American  Republic.  This  is  the  opportunity  for 
the  Patriotic  Order  of  the  Sons  of  America  to  demonstrate 
that  theirs  is  a  live  and  influential  organization.  The  Sons 
of  the  Golden  West  may  utilize  this  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate their  order  a  power  in  this  State,  and  a  power  for  good. 


The  formation  of  the  American  party  is  as  important  a 
movement  in  politics  as  was  that  which  called  the  Republican 
party  to  power.  The  principles  which  underlie  it  are  not  of 
less  consequence  than  those  which  prompted  the  American 
people  to  declare  against  the  institution  of  slavery  and  pro- 
claim the  necessity  for  the  emancipation  of  four  millions  of 
colored  persons  from  the  thraldom  of  personal  bondage.  If 
the  freedom  of  four  millions  of  slaves  was  worth  the  struggle 
of  a  civil  war,  the  emancipation  of  forty  millions  of  American 
citizens  from  the  oppression  of  alien  tyranny  and  the  bondage 
of  a  foreign  church  is  worth  an  earnest  political  struggle, 
which,  if  it  occurs  now,  will  be  bloodless,  but  if  too  long  de- 
layed will  cost  our  nation  life  and  treasure. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Seely,  of  Napa  County, 
a  statement  that  Mr.  Neilson,  candidate  for  County  Clerk  of 
Napa,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  United  States  since  1S65, 
that  he  is  a  man  of  good  character,  and  was  duly  naturalized 
in  1873.  We  print  this  to  correct  our  statement  of  last  week, 
that  he  held  office  after  a  three  years'  residence.  If  Mr. 
Neilson  is  better  qualified  and  better  entitled  than  any  per- 
son of  American  birth  resident  in  Napa,  then  we  hope  he 
may  be  elected  County  Clerk.  If  he  is  not,  we  hope  he  may 
be  defeated.  We  do  not  recognize  the  importance  of  "catch- 
ing" the  votes  of  those  Germans  who  live  in  Napa  County 
in  order  to  give  to  a  German  one  of  the  best  and  most  lucra- 
tive offices  of  the  county. 

The  Democratic  nominees  of  Solano  County  and  the  town- 
ship officers  of  Benicia  embrace  nineteen  names,  of  which 
ten  are  papists,  and  nine  are  Irish.  For  Senator,  James  Mc- 
Cudden;  for  Assemblyman,  Frank  O'Grady;  for  Sheriff, 
Edward  McGettigan;  for  County  Recorder,  James  H.  Barry; 
for  Superintendent  of  Schools,  a  Romanist,  J.  H.  Simmons, 
of  Dixon;  for  Coroner,  Thomas  Kiernan  ;  James  Barry  and 
James  Clym  for  Justices  of  the  Peace ;  Hyde  and  McCaughey 
for  Constables ;  for  Supervisor  of  the  Third  District,  J.  M. 
Williams,  Romanist.  If  the  resident  citizens  of  Solano 
County  are  not  more  than  half  Irish  then  these  nominations 
are  not  the  result  of  accident,  but  are  the  output  of  a  class 
intrigue. 

Of  the  candidates  nominated  for  State  offices  by  the  Re- 
publicans of  Minnesota,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  a  native 
of  Norway,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  a  native  of  Austria,  and 
the  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  native  of  Canada.  No 
Irish  applied  at  the  Republican  convention  in  Minnesota. 
On  the  Democratic  State  ticket  of  California  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  is  an  Irishman,  the  Treasurer  is  a  German,  the 
Controller  is  an  Irishman,  one  Supreme  Judge  is  an  Irish- 
man, three  candidates  for  Congress  are  Irish,  one  Railroad 
Commissioner  and  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion are  Irish. 

♦■ — 

Oakland  has  formed  an  American  club  and  divided  the 
city  into  districts,  and  appointed  committees  to  work  up  the 
American  vote.  The  club  started  with  nearly  one  hundred 
members.  In  Alameda  a  club  will  be  formed  at  once  ;  the 
•preliminary  steps  have  already  been  taken.  Clubs  should 
be  formed  in  every  precinct  of  the  State.  If  young  America 
will  take  the  lead  in  this  movement,  let  them  organize  and 
call  upon  older  citizens  to  furnish  them  money.  Enthusiasm, 
money,  brains,  and  patriotism  can  accomplish  a  vast  deal  in 
the  next  sixteen  days.      Young  men  for  soldiers,  old  men  for 

counsel. 

♦ — 

The  writer  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  politics  in  his  life,  but 
never  the  kind  he  has  observed  within  the  last  three  weeks. 
If  there  were  three  months  intervening  between  this  and  elec- 
tion day  and  the  American  party  had  the  necessary  party 
machinery,  and  enough  money  to  print  campaign  literature, 


and  to  put  ballots  in  every  precinct  in  this  State,  Mr.  P.  D. 
Wigginton  would  receive  more  votes  for  Governor  than  Mr. 
John  F.  Swift  the  Republican,  or  Mr.  Washington  Bartlett 
the  Democrat,  or  the  Hon.  Joel  Russell  the  Prohibition 
nominee,  or  Mr,  J.  B.  Cox  the  Labor  candidate,  or  Dr.  C 
C.  O'Donnell  the  Independent. 


Mr.  Wigginton  speaks  at  Merced  on  the  night  of  the  14th, 
at  Visalia  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  at  Sacramento  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th.  Other  announcements  will  be  made 
from  time  to  lime  till  the  2d  of  November.  He  is  doing 
splendid  service,  and,  if  he  is  not  elected  Governor  this  time, 
he  is  sowing  the  seeds  for  a  harvest  that  will  amply  repay 
him  for  the  toil  and  labor  of  this  campaign. 


When  a  person  claiming  to  be  an  American  is  mean  and 
cowardly  enough  to  send  slanders  to  the  Argonaut  over  an 
anonymous  signature — "  1854" — it  makes  no  impression. 
We  have  not  yet  taken  the  position  that  we  will  not  vote  for 
a  gentleman  of  American  birth  for  judicial  or  professional 
positions  because  he  has  taken  a  Catholic  lady  for  a  wife. 
This  narrow-minded  and  illiberal  Americanism  is  not  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  Argonaut. 


A  rash  and  over-sanguine  politician  upon  the  Oakland  boat 
on  Monday  last,  offered  to  bet  $500  that  Alameda  would  not 
cast  five  hundred  votes  for  the  American  ticket.  The  bet 
was  taken,  and  he  is  now  offered  $1,000  that  the  ticket  will 
poll  fifteen  hundred  votes  in  that  county.  It  will  poll  five 
thousand  votes  in  San  Francisco.  Fresno  claims  that  it  will 
be  the  banner  county,  giving  the  American  ticket  a  clean 
majority  over  all  others.     The  work  goes  bravely  on. 


The  joke  of  the  season  is  the  "  Anti-Boss  "  party,  under 
the  direction  and  leadership  of  the  boss  Irishman,  Tommy 
O'Connor,  who  is  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee. 


We  commend  the  following  letter  to  the  perusal  of  every 
man  who  wants  to  vote  the  American  ticket  and  who  fears 
that  he  will  thereby  "  throw  away  his  vote."  The  idea  em- 
bodied in  the  suggestion  of  "  pairing  "  votes  is  an  original 
one.     It  is  practical  politics,  and  if  generally  adopted  will 

elect  the  American  ticket : 

San  Francisco,  October  14,  1886. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  At  last  the  Americans  in  this  State  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  a  ticket  composed  of  their  own  countrymen.  It  is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  had  that  pleasure. 

I  do  not  vote  it  with  the  expectation  of  electing  the  candidates  this 
time  (although  it  is  possible  to  do  so)  ;  but  I  do  expect  the  ticket  to 
make  such  a  showing  as  will  insure  its  sweeping  the  State  next  election; 
for,  beyond  all  doubt,  if  every  voter  would  vote  as  he  feels  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  the  American  ticket  would  carry  the  State  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  It  would  be  a  tidal-wave  such  as  was  never  before  seen 
in  politics. 

Now,  I  appreciate  the  feelings  of  the  Democrats,  as  I  have  been  one 
all  my  life,  and  I  suppose  a  Republican  feels  the  same  way.  They 
don't  like  to  give  their  old  enemies  any  advantage.  But  if  they  thought 
there  was  any  chance  of  electing  the  American  ticket  they  would  not 
hesitate  an  instant. 

Now,  there  is  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma  which  will  work  like  a  charm. 
And  if  every  American,  whether  Democrat  or  Republican,  will  try  to 
help  the  cause  along,  it  is  not  too  late  to  carry  the  State  even  now. 

I  am  a  Democrat.  I  did  not  like  to  give  the  Republican  party  any 
advantage  over  the  Democratic  party,  so  I  went  to  a  Republican  and 
said  :  "  Here,  Harry,  you  are  a  Republican  and  I  am  a  Democrat ;  we 
are  both  Americans  ;  we  are  sick  and  tired  of  voting  for  Mike  and  Pat, 
and  Fritz  and  Antonio  ;  suppose  you  stand  off  my  vote  in  the  old  party, 
and  we  will  both  of  us  vote  the  American  ticket."  "That's  a  good 
idea— it's  a  go,"  said  he;  "I  will  pledge  you  my  word  to  vote  the 
American  ticket  if  you  will."  I  promised  to  vote  it  straight,  and  I  in- 
tend to  do  so.  If  twenty  thousand  Americans  throughout  the  State  will 
do  the  same  thing,  we  will  have  a  walk  over. 

Very  truly.  U.  L.   D. 


Political  events  are  marching  rapidly.  The  American 
movement  is  a  live  one.  From  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Visalia,  we 
have  encouraging  news  of  the  work  in  that  part  of  Tulare 
County.  From  Napa,  Mr.  T.  R.  Parker  sends  us  the  address 
of  thirty-three  citizens  who  will  vote  the  American  ticket, 
and  who  are  at  work  for  the  new  party.  From  San  Jose,  we 
receive  an  encouraging  letter  from  Marion  Allison,  with  five 
names  of  pioneer  Americans.  Mr.  F.  Page  writes  us  from 
Penn's  Grove,  Sonoma  County — with  eight  dollars  inclosed 
for  "  the  good  of  the  cause  " — saying  there  is  a  strong  Amer- 
ican party  feeling  growing  up  in  that  part  of  the  county. 
He  sends  us  the  names  and  postoffice  address  of  sixty-three 
citizens  who  will  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and 
vote  the  American  ticket.  From  W.  W.  Smith,  of  Vacaville, 
promising  the  formation  of  an  American  club,  saying  that 
"  there  are  a  number  of  Americans  in  this  vicinity,  and  they 
are  increasing."  Mr.  F.  T.  Hale,  writing  from  Placerville, 
El  Dorado  County,  sending  us  the  names  of  eight  responsi- 
ble citizens,  says:  "The  American  party  is  small  in  this  vi- 
cinity, but  it  has  a  beginning,  and  will  grow  in  strength  and 
numbers."  Mr.  R.  W.  Gorrill  asks  us  to  send  to  John  R. 
Moffit,  of  Chinese  Camp,  thirty  tickets  for  American  voters 
in  that  precinct.  Mr.  L.  W.  Kellogg, of  Portersville,  writes: 
"  I  like  the  American  nominations,  and  I  like  your  style.  I 
am  no  politician,  but  a  steady-going  farmer.  Wish  you  would 
send  tickets  for  distribution,  and  will  see  they  go  into  the 
ballot-box."  From  Mr.  Wheeler, of  Eureka  :  "Am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  American  party.  There  are  many  of  my 
stripe  in  Eureka.  Send  me  documents  and  tickets,  and  I 
will  endeavor  to  inaugurate  the  movement  in  this  county. 
We  will  aid  the  movement  financially."  From  Towle's,  Alta, 
Mr.  R.  L.  Dunn :  "  Place  me  in  correspondence  with  proper 


parties,  and  send  documents  for  distribution  ;  can  not  t 
at  present  the  strength  of  the  American  sentiment, 
before  election  day."     John  Sale  writes  from  Orovil.e. 
organization  of  the  American  party  in  this  place;  send  me 
documents  and  I  will  take  steps  to  initiate  the  movement; 
it  only  wants  somebody  to  start ;  /  have  no  doubt  that  if  an 
organization  could  be  started  in  each  precinct  in  this  county, 
we  would  have  a  large  plurality!'     From  Marysville,  George 
Hall  writes;  "The  American  party  will  find  many  supporters 
in  Marysville  on  the  second  day  of  November.     At  a  gather- 
ing of  American  gentlemen,  this  date,  who  were  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  judgment  on  some  native  produc- 
tions, the  Argonaut's  independent  course  came  up  for  friend- 
ly discussion,  and  out  of  thirteen  present,  twelve  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  voting,  so  far  as  the  State  ticket  went, 
the  American  ticket.     The  one  thing  needful  is  to  have  the 
ticket  printed  in  the  Argonaut  as  it  should  be  voted,  and 
have  the  same  sent  here  at  an  early  day;  it  can  be  stated  at 
what  figure  the  American  ticket  can  be  furnished  per  hun- 
dred."    A  gentleman — whose  name  we  will  not  give — writes: 
"  Very  many  here,  although  in  favor  of  the  American  anti- 
Pope's  Irish  ticket,  are  not  in  a  position  to  assert  so  openly; 
but  the  silent  vote  will  show."     Fresno  County  will  give  the 
American  ticket  a  majority  over  all.     Merced,  Tulare,  Stan- 
islaus, will  give  large  votes.     San  Joaquin  will  roll  up  a  very 
large  vote.     In  some  parts  of  the  State  we  hear  of  no  move- 
ment, and  no  attempt  at  organization.     Los  Angeles  will  be  in 
the  field,  but  Alameda  will  be  the  banner  county.     Oakland 
is  being  thoroughly  organized  and  canvassed  ;  it  has  cen- 
tral and  ward  clubs.     A  club  has  been  formed  at  Berkeley. 
And  Alameda  and  San  Francisco  are  like  a  bumble-bee's  nest 
with  the  hay-makers  about — the  air  is  full  of  American  sen- 
timent but  no  organization.     The  Argonaut  is  shelling  the 
woods,  and  the  colored  troops  are  fighting  nobly.     It  is  a 
Midshipman  Easy's  duel  twice  over — it  is  hexagonal.  We  are 
doing  better  than  did  King  James  when  he  fought  Roderick 
Dhu.     We  have  got  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  Republi- 
can, the    Labor,  Prohibitionist,    People's,  Boss,  and  Anti- 
Boss,  and  Dr.  C.  C.  O'Donnell,  the    Pope's   Irish,  and   the 
devil,  all  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  fighting  like  grim  death 
for  existence.     There  is  music  in  the  air,  and  everybody  says, 
"Leave  us  alone  this  time,"  "We  are   not   ready,"  '"It   is 
throwing  away  a  vote,"  "  Will  be  with  you  next  time."     The 
cowards  are  skulking,  but  all  the  same  the  battle  is  going  on 
along  the  whole  line,  and  if  the  American    party  does  not 
achieve  a  victory  in  this  first  conflict  in  the  skirmish  line,  it 
will  soon  have  its  guns  in  battery  and  be  prepared  for  a  con- 
flict that  will  achieve  important  results.     We  will,  if  prison- 
ers of  war  this  time,  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  our  side- 
arms,  our  banners  flying,  and  only  paroled  till  the  next  elec- 
tion.    We  shall  allow  the  victorious  enemy  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  bury  its  dead,  then  we  will  receive  deserters  from 
the  enemy.     The  man  who  is  an  American  and  will  not  come 
forward  now  and  help  to  inaugurate  this  movement  does  not 
think.     We  have  no  patience  with  this  cowardly  idea.     Is  it 
throwing  away  a  vote  to  be  the  first  to  organize  a  great  pa- 
triotic party  ?     When  can  a  ballot  be  ever  used  to  a  better 
or  a  higher  purpose  than  when  cast  to  organise  victory  over 
fraud  and  wrong?      Is  it  such  a  new  thing  to  lose  a  vote  ? 
Did  the  Democracy  throw  away  a  ballot  when  for  twenty- 
four  years  it  fought  in  a  minority  ?      Did  those  early  Repub- 
licans  throw  away  the  votes  they  first    voted   for   Leland 
Stanford  for  Governor  of  California  ? — for  John  C.  Fremont 
to  be  President  ?     Never  since  republican  governments  were 
formed  did  ballots  count  for  so  much  as  those.      Never  is  a 
ballot  so  valuable  or  voted  to  so  noble  and  useful  a  purpose 
as  when  "  thrown  away "  to  inaugurate  a  great  political  re- 
form.    We  have  no  patience  with  the  man  who  thinks  he  is 
throwing  away  his  vote  at  this  time  by  aiding  to  organize  in 
California  an  American  party. 


The  keeper  of  the  archives  for  the  Hungarian  county  of 
Marmaros  found  lately,  stowed  away  with  some  ancient  reg- 
isters, a  packet  bearing  this  inscription :  "  Qualitas  panis 
Marmatici  in  penuria,  A.  D.  1786"  (Quality  of  the  Marma- 
ros bread  in  the  year  of  want,  1786).  The  bread  is  partly 
composed  of  oat-meal,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  the 
bark  of  trees.  The  county  authorities  have  directed  the  spec- 
imen to  be  preserved  in  the  local  museum. 


A  silver  dollar  was  received  at  the  Boston  Sub-Treasury 
recently  that  evidently  got  there  by  mistake,  for  some  skill- 
ful worker  in  metals  had  hollowed  out  the  centre  so  that  it 
could  hold  the  photograph  of  a  child,  while  the  face  of  the 
coin  formed  a  cover,  fastened  by  hinges  and  clasp.  So  ex- 
cellent was  the  work  that  the  changes  in  the  piece  would  not 
be  detected  at  a  casual  glance. 


The  famous  shell-heaps  at  Damariscotta,  Maine,  are  to  be 
ground  up  into  hen-food  and  fertilizers  by  a  Boston  company. 
The  largest  heap  is  three  hundred  and  forty-one  feet  long  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  wide,  and  is  from  four  to 
twenty  feet  deep.  The  origin  of  these  shell-heaps  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  discussion  among  archaeologists. 


Le  Petit  Journal^  French  paper  published  in  this  city  for 
a  number  of  years  as  a  weekly,  now  comes  out  as  a  daily, 
under  the  name  of  Le  Franco-Californien.  It  is  a  bright  lit- 
tle paper. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


PEPE'S    SHROUD. 


A  Graveyard  Story. 


Pepe  Murhua  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  young  man  in 
San  Felipe.  He  was  a  singularly  cheery  lad,  and  to  his  un- 
failing good  spirits,  no  doubt,  owed  much  of  his  popularity, 
rather  Than  to  his  many  qualities  of  greater  sterling  worth. 
But  the  trait  which  excited  most  interest  among  his  compeers 
of  his  own  age  and  sex  was  his  dauntless,  daring  courage. 
None  so  reckless  as  Pepe  when  the  amateurs  took  the  buil- 
rini  for  some funcion  whose  funds  were  devoted  to  charita- 
ble or  patriotic  purposes  ;  none  pushed  his  horse  to  such 
strenuous  efforts,  nor  clung  so  persistently  to  the  game  at  the 
coleaden  when  the  young  bloods  of  the  community  pitted 
their  strength  one  against  another  in  "  tailing  the  bull."  And 
brave  he  was,  too,  in  emergencies  in  which  the  soul  is  less 
highly  keyed  to  heroism  than  in  such  stimulating  phases  of 
dash  and  enthusiasm.  Facing  calmly  and  in  cold  blood  men 
maddened  by  drink  or  passion,  or  else  turning  a  bold,  defiant 
front  to  the  lawless  gentry-  infesting,  in  his  day,  the  district, 
Pepe  demonstrated  ever  his  self-possession  and  courageous 
spirit. 

A  group  of  Pepe's  friends  hau  had  his  attributes  under  dis- 
cussion, one  flawy,  flighty  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  sud- 
den intermittent  gusts  of  rain  and  the  dusty  wind  had  driven 
them  to  shelter  from  the  rather  bleak  alameda,  where  to-day 
no  carriages  dashed  under  the  garrulous  cottonwoods,  nor 
demure  dark-eyed  maidens  paced  the  graveled  ways  or 
perched,  like  gay  birds,  upon  the  massive  stucco  benches. 
The  coterie  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  house  of  Don 
Enrique  Soto,  at  the  instance  of  Federico,  his  son,  who  sat 
brimming  their  glasses  with  the  cordial  wine  of  Parras— to 
the  disdain,  be  it  admitted,  of  divers  supercilious  spirits,  who 
would  have  been  vastly  better  contented  with  any  poor,  thin 
liquor,  so  only  that  it  should  bear  a  foreign  label. 

"  1  tell  you,  comrades  all,"  cried  Pablo  Nunez,  "this  fine 
fellow  Pepe  gets  credit  for  valor  he  does  not  know.  In  all 
these  feats  of  strength  that  he  performs  he  knows  he  is  at  an 
advantage  by  virtue  of  his  limber  build  and  strong  muscles. 
But  the  true  test  of  courage  will  be  a  case  where  he  is  on 
equality  with  others — with  all  the  world.  How  would  he  be- 
have during  an  earthquake,  when  his  tremendous  strength 
would  avail  him  nothing?  How  long  would  he  stand  up  be- 
fore an  intangible  shape— a  phantom?" 

At  that  a  shouted  chorus  of  laughter  ascended  from  the 
circle  of  young  men. 

"  For  DiesJ  Pablo,  dost  thou  believe  in  phantoms  ?  But 
what  ghosts  hast  thou  seen  ?  Come,  tell  us  a  tale — a  story 
— a  legend.  A  pretty  business  this — that  Pablo  has  grown 
credulous  of  ghosts — he  who  was  wont  to  scoff  at  aught  that 
he  could  not  touch,  regarding  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
even  as  the  superstitious  dreams  of  ignorant  women.  Ho, 
Pepe  ! "  cried  the  merry  crew,  deriding  as  the  favorite  came 
to  the  door,  "  here  is  meat  for  thy  mirth  !  Here  is  Pablo 
grown  superstitious  ! " 

Pepe  smiled  when  the  babbling  spirits  explained  the  situa- 
tion, not  failing,  either,  to  mark  the  point  that  the  question 
had  arisen  through  Nunez's  doubt  of  Pepe's  valor.  But 
smile  although  he  did,  Pepe  looked  serious,  too. 

"  Remember,  mates,"  he  said,  "  that  Pablo  is  from  the 
Sierra,  and  in  the  mountains  one  grows  up  more  inclined  to 
belief  in  unearthly  things — the  very  influences  of  Nature, 
unchanged  by  the  arts  of  man,  tend  that  way." 

"  Ey  !  Pepe  to  the  defense  !" 

"  Well,  yes,  then,"  said  Pepe  ;  "  and  I  do  think,  moreover, 
that  deep  down  in  every  human  heart  there  lurks  belief,  of 
less  or  greater  strength,  in  the  supernatural.  Some  stake 
their  faith  on  dreams,  and  some  on  signs  and  tokens.  Thou, 
Corvera,  didst  shiver  and  leave  off  playing  wallila,  one  night 
last  week,  because  Juan  Luna  came  and  looked  over  your 
shoulder  with  his  crossed  eyes.  How  many  of  you  will  join 
me  to-morrow  in  a  dinner  I  will  give  to  twelve  ?  Come, 
speak  up,  boys  !  You  shall  have  the  fullest  spread  the  town 
affords,  and  French  wines  all.     What !  are  you  bashful  ?" 

No  man  made  exuberant  haste  to  accept  Murhua's  offer 
to  make  one  of  the  thirteen ;  rather,  the  young  fellows 
looked  abashed  and  guilty. 

"  Ajal"  cried  Pablo  Nunez,  "  I  told  them  you'd  wear  the 
white  plume  on  some  charges.  Now,  see,  Pepe,  you  rank  as 
the  pluckiest  fellow  in  town  ;  will  you  go  to  Campo  Santo 
alone  at  night  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  the  pluckiest,"  said  Pepe  ;  "  there's 
Juan  Carrazco,  who  faced  and  threw  a  mad  bull  that  was 
charging  a  crowd  in  the  market-place  ;  and  Tito  Redona, 
who  overcame  and  tied  crazy  Sanchez,  the  butcher,  over  the 
dead  body  of  the  maniac's  son,  that  he  had  just  murdered." 

"  So  you  want  to  dodge  the  trial  by  shifting  the  honors  ? " 
said  Nunez,  tauntingly.  "  These  are  all  cases  where  the  dan- 
ger was  clear  and  definite.    You  will  not  go  to  the  erave- 

" Oh,  yes,"  said  Pepe,  "1  am  not  given  to  dodging;  I  will 
go.  Now,  mind  you,  1  am  afraid.  Yes,  comrades,  it  is  true. 
The  unknown  is  always  the  thing  fullest  of  horrors,  and  I 
find  an  awful  terror  in  the  thought  that,  as  a  bare  possibility, 
even,  somewhat  that  is  gruesome  and  fearful  might  befall. 
But  to  my  mind  the  truest  courage  lies,  not  in  our  reckless, 
foolli  ,  but  in  fearing  a  thing  and  facing  it  all  the 

same.     Come,  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do?" 

"  Let  us  go  now  to  Campo  Santo,  and  sec  what  shall  be 
the  test  ;  "  and  at  the  word  they  trooped  out  and  up  the  street 
to  the  dreary  graveyard,  facing  on  a  forlorn  empty  square 
above  the  alameda,  a  spot  so  desolate  and  forbidding  III ai  il 
mere  contemplation  would  make  world-weary  humanity  will- 
ing to  cling  to  life  rather  than  fare  the  destiny  of  lying  in  such 
repellant  confines.  Death,  the  Reaper,  had  garnered  ample 
harvest!  at  San  Felipe;  his  granary  was  full  to  overflowing. 
The  long,  white-  de  was  topped  by  a  cross  above 

•be  :  ,,;,-,  since  no 

carriage  nor  beast  of  burden  ever  crosses  the  threshold.  In 
the  long,  narrow  vestibule,  or  porch,  a  chapel    ra    arranged, 

where,  night  and  'lay,  a  lamp  burned  bel i  pii i  Holy 

Family,  and  il  flame  threw  uncanny  reflections  upon  a  row 
of  gleaming  ashen-white?  skulls  nun  ed  below.  Passing 
through  tin  I  atrium,  the  young  men,  sobered  by 

their  surroundin  . I.nl      The 

lay  thii  k  ,,,i,l  almost 

without  exception  facing  westward      No  shrubs,  no  flowers 


or  trees  enlivened  the  scene  ;  only  the  debris  of  dried  bou- 
quets from  the  annual  decoration  on  All  Souls'  Day,  which 
had  fallen  a  fortnight  previous,  and  here  and  there  a  harsh, 
glaring  wreath  of  yellow  and  black  immortelles.  Some  of 
the  monuments  were  stately  and  handsome,  but  the  majority 
were  flat,  low-lying  stones,  carved  with  no  particular  skill  or 
taste,  and  often  with  defective  orthography.  Some  of  the 
humbler  sorts  were  built  of  masonry, and  painted  in  crudest, 
vividest  tones  of  blue  or  green,  picked  out  with  weather-tar- 
nished gilding.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  monuments  bore 
the  letters  "  D.  P.,"  which  indicated  the  right  of  the  tenants 
to  slumber  there  undisturbed  in  perpetuity,  instead  of  suffer- 
ing exhumation  like  the  less-favored,  whose  moldering  bones, 
at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years,  would  be  unearthed  and 
thrown  inio  the  common  receptacle  of  the  hucsario. 

So  depressing  was  the  place  that  the  visitors,  as  with  one 
accord,  and  an  instinct  of  self-defense,  lighted  fresh  cigar- 
ettes, and  puffed  vigorously,  until  they  created  a  cloud  of  fra- 
grant blue  smoke  to  mingle  with  the  murky  atmosphere. 
They  picked  their  way  with  what  reverence  of  tread  they 
might  to  a  section  of  the  northern  wall,  where  the  plaster 
was  crumbling  away  from  the  brown  adobes,  while  here  and 
there  in  the  scarred  expanse  were  tablets  bearing,  beside 
name  and  date,  the  legend,  "  Slain  by  the  Savages,"  in 
mournful  suggestion  of  the  days,  not  so  long  gone  by,  when 
the  Indians  had  been  wont  to  swoop  in  fierce  raids  into  the 
city's  very  streets. 

Then  Nunez,  still  acting  as  spokesman,  turned  to  Pepe. 
"  Wilt  thou  come  here  at  midnight  and  drive  a  nail  into 
this  wall?" 

"  I  will  do  it,"  answered  Pepe,  "  but  with  reluctance,  as 
you  know." 

Then,  after  the  inevitable  chatter  and  chaff,  the  crowd 
lounged  homeward. 

It  was  perhaps  ten  o'clock  when  they  reassembled  at  Pablo 
Nunez's  office,  deeming  it  indiscreet  to  start  such  undertaking 
from  the  salon  de  Hilar  or  any  more  public  point.  Pepe 
looked  a  little  pale  and  eerie,  but  nevertheless  came  gallantly 
forward.  At  the  last,  Clemente  Allande,  Pepe's  bosom 
friend,  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  the  enterprise. 

"'Tisa  rash  and  useless  thing,  hombre.  Give  it  up.  If 
aught  were  to  be  gained  by  the  going,  vaya!  But  to  gratify 
the  jealous  malice  of  an  envious  soul  like  Pablo,  why  shouldst 
thou  risk  thy  life?  For  at  night  the  exhalations  from  the 
graves  are  more  than  ever  noxious,  and  thou  mayest  get  ty- 
phus or  heaven  knows  what  from  breathing  them." 

The  plea  was  potent  with  Pepe,  who  had  all  the  usual  hor- 
ror which  Mexicans  feel  for  the  air  of  night,  never  stirring 
abroad  after  dusk  without  muffling  his  mouth  and  nostrils  in 
the  folds  of  a  silken  handkerchief,  through  which  he  breathed. 
But — "  I  can  not  recede  now,"  he  said ;  "  cease  to  dissuade 
me,  Clemente.  It  may  be  that  the  example  will  be  salutary. 
Seeing  that  I  undertake,  for  the  sake  of  reason  and  courage, 
a  thing  I  dislike  and  fear,  the  boys  may  perhaps  be  impelled 
to  act  with  less  absolute  obedience  to  their  own  preferences. 
We  Mexicans  of  the  younger  generation  are  a  selfish  lot. 
Give  me  the  hammer,"  he  added,  turning  back  to  the  others, 
as  he  threw  the  point  of  his  cloak  over  his  shoulder.  This 
wrap  of  Pepe's  was  one  of  his  whims — an  affectation,  said 
the  malicious.  But  it  was  not  that.  The  intense  patriotism 
of  the  young  fellow  made  him  cling  to  the  long  Spanish  cape 
of  his  forefathers — surely  the  most  graceful  garment  a  man 
can  wear — while  his  comrades  disported  themselves  in  over- 
coats or  ulsters  of  the  latest  French  or  English  cut. 

Throwing  then  over  his  shoulder  one  long  end  of  his  capa, 
and  tucking  under  its  drooping  folds  the  hammer  and  the  big 
clumsy  spike,  Pepe  stepped  away  in  the  darkness,  up  the 
gloomy  street  between  the  low  houses,  whose  dark,  forbid- 
ding facades  gave  no  promise  of  the  kindly  hospitality  to  be 
found  within. 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  Clemente  Allande,  reentering  the  house. 
"I  saw  him  turn  the  corner  of 'The  Green  Devil.'" 

"You  should  not  have  watched  him  out  of  sight,"  said  one 
of  the  young  men ;  "  that  brings  evil  fortune." 

"  Now,  croak,  you  ! "  snapped  Clemente,  viciously,  in  the 
stress  of  his  nervous  foreboding,  and  went  out  to  stand  alone 
in  the  chilled  patio,  more  and  more  deploring  Pepe's  under- 
taking. "And  I  might  have  prevented  it,  if  I  had  not  been 
a  fool,"  he  muttered ;  "  what  were  easier  than  to  have  sent  a 
hint  to  the  Jefatura,  and  the  prefect  would  have  so  moved 
that  the  guard  of  the  graveyard  would  have  missed  his  stolen 
key,  and  watch  would  have  been  kept.  Better  that  Pepe 
should  pay  a  multa,  or  even  take  a  turn  in  the  lock-up,  rather 
than  get  diphtheria  or  typhus  in  the  miasmas  among  the 
graves  1 "  Then  the  others  came  out  laughing,  and  dragged 
him  into  the  card-table,  where  still  he  would  not  play,  but 
sat  glowering  at  the  game. 

An  hour  went  by,  another  half,  two  hours,  and  Allande 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  sprang  to  his  feet  with  an  oath 
of  disturbance. 

"  Two  hours  and  Pepe  not  here !  Some  evil  has  assailed 
him  !     We  must  go  to  his  relief.'' 

"  And  find  him  snugly  in  bed,"  sneered  Pablo  Nunez ;  "  he 
has  been  home  an  hour,  or — quien  sabe? — perhaps  he  was 
not  so  scrupulous  as  to  go  to  the  graveyard  at  all  1 " 

"  It  does  not  particularly  become  you,  Nuiiez,  to  sneer  and 
throw  aspersions  on  Pepe's  courage,  when  it  is  at  your  in- 
stigation he  has  gone  into  this  absurd  and  useless  adventure 
It  might  be  interesting  to  seek  a  cause  for  your  pique  against 
him  I"  s 

"  One  need  not  go  far  for  that,"  murmured  another  of  the 
young  men  ;  "  only  down  to  the  corner  of  Guadalupe,  where 
Aurelia  Miramontez  lives." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Clemente,  "  I  shall  go  to  Pepe.  You 
who  will  may  come.  However,  1  have  no  faith  in  ghosts, 
and  I  can  go  alone." 

Hut  the  crowd  were  fairly  shamed  by  Allande's  spirit,  and, 
moved  by  self-reproach,  and,  also,  no  doubt,  by  curiosity, 
they  trooped  out  with  him,  barring  only  Nunez,  who  slunk 
away  to  his  bed.     The  graveyard  paths  were  dismal  in  their 

'  "'■  bi .that  left  the  palpable  darkness   unrelieved, 

id  pressing  like  material  substance  on  the  pilgrims. 

'  he  I'.nl.  i  slopped  short  as  he  rounded  a  tall  and  massive 

monument  that  concealed  the  particular  space  of  the  wall 

where  their  quest  lay.     Something  undoubtedly  was  there,  a 

oni  in.-  shape  against  the  formless  blackness  of  the 

night  ami  the  shadows  from  the  wall.       Something,  loo,  in 

<>"-,  and   in  the   uncertain    light  shed  by  the 

flame,  flickering  and  waving  in  the  riotous  gale,  it 


seemed  to  struggle  and  writhe,  as  if  in  mortal  throes,  or  else 
in  the  strain  of  combat.  Clemente  dashed  forward  with  one 
wild  cry. 

"  Pepe !  oh,  Pepe  !     To  the  rescue  !  " 

He  reached  the  spot  and  but  one  figure  was  there  ;  bow- 
ing and  swaying,  bending  and  reeling  in  fantastic  movement, 
as  if  wrestling  with  its  own  shadow,  projected  in  grotesque, 
unearthly  proportions  upon  the  wall.  Clemente  threw  his 
arms  about  the  other's  waist,  and  strove  to  restrain  and  to 
drag  him  aside.  A  passive  and  inert  but  powerful  resistance 
was  the  result.  By  this  time  the  others  had  gathered  around, 
and  one  of  them  threw  the  lantern's  rays  full  on  Pepe  Mur- 
hua's face.  Then  a  cry  of  fear  and  horror  went  up  from  all 
throats,  so  ghastly  was  that  pallid  countenance,  set  in  the 
rigid  lines  of  mortal  agony  and  despair. 

"Will  you  not  help  to  free  him?"  cried  Clemente.  "Are 
you  all  paralyzed  ?  Come !  see  what  holds  him,  so  I  can  lay 
him  down  !     I  think  he  is  grasping  something  on  the  wall." 

But  none  of  the  panic-stricken  crew  would  move,  and 
Clemente  himself,  still  supporting  the  other,  sought  to  reach 
along  the  rigid  arms,  to  detach  them  from  their  hold.  Both 
arms  hung  free;  one  stiffened  hand  still  held  the  heavy 
hammer.  Then,  with  a  sudden  light  breaking  on  his  mind, 
the  faithful  Clemente  caught  at  the  folds  of  the  amp'e  Span- 
ish cape,  flapping  and  waving  airily  in  the  wind,  and  tried  to 
tear  them  away  from  the  form  of  his  friend.  The  resistance 
which  he  encountered  confirmed  his  belief,  that  had  taken 
shape  tardily,  thanks  to  the  dim  and  shifting,  uneven  light. 

With  a  few  words  of  explanation  which  deprived  the  inci- 
dent of  its  supernatural  aspect,  he  rallied  his  stiffened  com- 
panions, prompt  enough  to  act  where  only  material  forces 
were  concerned.  The  nature  of  the  occurrence  was  plain. 
Blown  by  the  fitful  wind,  the  folds  of  Pepe's  cloak  had  been 
pierced  by  the  heavy  spike,  whose  broad,  flat  head  had  ef- 
fectually held  the  strong  cloth  and  pinned  the  young  man  to 
the  wall.  Alone  there  in  the  night  with  such  awesome  cir- 
cumstance of  time  and  place,  the  conditions  had  unbalanced 
his  judgment  when  he  had  seemed  to  find  himself  in  the 
grasp  of  Something,  unseen,  unknown.  Nor  had  the  poor 
lad  succumbed  to  fear  alone.  The  family  physician  of  the 
Murhuas  had  long  ago  diagnosed  a  weakness  of  the  heart, 
brought  on  or  aggravated  by  Pepe's  prowess  in  field  sports, 
and  any  excess  of  mental  or  spiritual  emotion  must  have  re- 
sulted fatally.  The  knowledge  of  his  condition  had  been 
kept  from  Pepe,  with  a  view  to  averting  the  fate  that  enlight- 
enment might  have  spared  him. 

He  was  buried  near  the  spot  where  death  had  met  him, 
but  his  name  is  not  forgotten.  The  graceful  fashion  of  the 
Spanish  cloak  is  coming  into  favor  again  in  Mexico,  but 
never  can  be  found  a  youth  of  San  Felipe  who  will  don  the 
garment  that  is  known  as  "  the  shroud  of  Pepe  Murhua." 

Chihuahua,  September,  1SS6.  Y.  H.  Addis. 

Note. — I  remember  my  grandmother  telling  me  a  similar  legend,  as 
happening  in  Kentucky,  with  a  girl  for  the  chief  actor,  who  became  in- 
sane from  the  fright.  It  may  be  this  is  a  bit  of  the  folk-lore  common  to 
all  nations ;  it  may  be  that  history  repeats  itself.  I  have  told  here  the 
story  as  related  to  me,  as  of  actual  occurrence  in  Chihuahua. 

Y.  H.  A. 


It  is  wonderful  what  fashion  will  do  for  a  place.  There  is 
Tuxedo  Park,  in  New  Jersey,  that  was  not  even  on  the  rail- 
way time-tables  until  about  a  year  ago,  which  is  now  one  of 
the  most  desirable  suburban  towns  of  New  York.  The  prop- 
erty up  there  among  the  Jersey  hills  belonged  to  the  Loril- 
lards,  and  has  been  in  their  family  for  a  great  many  years, 
doing  them  no  particular  good  until  lately,  when  it  struck 
Mr.  Lorillard  that  it  would  be  a  fine  place  to  make  a  fashion- 
able settlement.  So  he  at  once  laid  out  a  park,  secured  Mr. 
Bruce  Price  for  his  architect,  built  a  club-house  and  a  num- 
ber of  cottages  for  members  of  the  club,  and  even  last  winter 
it  was  a  fashionable  resort.  Its  best  time,  however,  is  in  the 
fall,  when  the  people  come  back  from  long  distances,  but 
still  do  not  want  to  begin  city  life.  The  Astors  have  taken  a 
cottage  there,  and  the  Breezes,  the  Cuttings,  and  the  Bar- 
lows, and  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter,  and  amateur  theatricals 
will,  of  course,  be  the  next  thing  in  order.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Pot- 
ter is  to  open  a  theatre  there  during  October,  and  an  ama- 
teur company  from  Boston  is  to  succeed  her.  During  Christ- 
mas week — that  is,  from  the  day  after  Christmas  until  the 
day  after  New  Year — there  will  be  one  round  of  festivities, 
balls,  sleighing,  tobogganing,  ice-boating  on  the  lake,  skating, 
etc.,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  fashion  has  set  its  seal 
upon  Tuxedo  Park. 


Perhaps  the  only  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  civ- 
ilize the  monkey  have  been  in  Malabar,  India.  A  fine  spe- 
cies, indigenous  in  that  quarter,  is  the  neilgherry  langur. 
The  natives  there  have  a  fanning-machine,  called  the  punka. 
In  other  days  the  punka — which  consists  of  a  movable  frame 
covered  with  canvas  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling — was 
kept  in  motion  by  a  slave  pulling  a  cord.  An  English  officer 
conceived  the  idea  of  teaching  the  langur  to  do  the  work. 
He  took  one  of  the  species  and  tied  its  hands  to  the  cord, 
while,  by  means  of  another  cord,  the  machine  was  kept  in 
motion.  The  movement  of  the  cord  is  up  and  down,  and,  of 
course,  the  monkey's  hands,  being  tied,  went  up  and  down, 
and  the  animal  saw  the  motion  of  the  machine.  Its  master 
patted  its  head  and  fed  it  with  candy,  and  the  langur  soon 
learned  to  think  it  fun  to  work  the  machine.  When  I  was  in 
Malabar  securing  specimens  of  this  species,  I  saw  thousands 
of  them  working  the  punka,  the  Indians  having  immediately 
put  the  animals  in  captivity  when  they  saw  their  utility. 

A  Philadelphia  woman  who  has  had  twenty-five  years'  ex- 
perience behind  a  store  counter,^says  that  the  great  burden 
of  that  life  is  not  in  the  work  required,  but  in  the  fact  that 
women  do  not  like  each  other,  and  have  no  compassion  on 
one  another. 

A  St.  Thomas,  Canada,  veterinary  surgeon  recently  pulled 
the  unsound  tooth  of  a  dog.  The  dog  sat  up  in  a  chair  and 
acted  very  human — opening  his  mouth  readily,  yelling  when 
the  doctor  pulled,  and  fainting  dead  away  when  the  tooth 
came  out. 


Charles  Dudley  Warner  says  that  there  are  a  great  many 
men  who  can't  pay  for  a  paper,  but  he  never  saw  a  man  who 
could  not  edit  one. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


DALY'S    PARIS   VENTURE. 


"Parisina"  views  the  Actors  and   the  Plays  through  French  Glasses 

We  are  slowly  awakening  from  a  strange  dream.  For  Paris 
and  the  Parisians  had  faded  away;  we  were  all  walking 
about  on  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

I  am  not  greatly  exaggerating,  I  assure  you.  Turn  where 
we  would  within  the  narrow  limits  of  our  usual  wanderings, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  element  swamped  everything.  If  you  en- 
tered a  store,  the  bargaining  was  going  on  in  English.  If 
you  passed  by  a  cafe,  you  heard  Americans  calling  for  cock- 
tails. The  Avenue  de  l'Opera  literally  swarmed  with  your 
countrymen  ;  and  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  they 
reigned  supreme.  But  the  crowning  illusion  met  one  at  the 
corner  of  the  Chausscie  d'Antin.  There,  in  that  most  Paris- 
ian of  spots,  stands  the  most  Parisian  of  theatres,  the  Vaude- 
ville. Need  I  remind  you  that  it  was  at  the  Vaudeville 
Emile  Augier  and  Sardou  have  had  many  of  their  greatest  tri- 
umphs ;  that  it  was  here  "  Rabagas  "  and  "  Fedora  "  became 
famous  ?  I  say  nothing  of  Gondinet,  or  Ferrier,  or  poor 
Hennequin,  all  of  whom  have  so  often  made  the  theatre  ring 
with  laughter  ;  or  of  Daudet,  whose  dramas  have  alternately 
moved  us  time  and  time  again  there  to  tears. 

The  Vaudeville  last  week  had  changed  like  the  rest  of 
Paris.  The  walls  were  covered  with  glaring  posters  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  Augustin  Daly's  Comedy  Company. 
Portraits  of  Ada  Rehan,  and  Lewis,  and  Drew  had  replaced 
the  quiet  bills  alone  permitted  to  French  companies  ;  and 
excited  marchands  de  billets  were  prowling  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  building  offering  you,  in  broken  and  abominable 
English,  seats  (dearer  than  at  the  box-office,  as  you  found  if 
you  listened  to  them)  for  the  first  performance  of  Augustin 
Daly's  "  original  "  comedy  of  "  Love  on  Crutches." 

Augustin  Daly  may  be  a  power  in  New  York,  but  here  in 
Paris  you  could  hardly  have  a  worse  name  to  conjure  with. 
He  is  regarded,  and  justly  enough  regarded — he  would  be 
the  last  to  deny  it — as  an  unblushing  pirate,  living  on  the 
brains  of  Frenchmen  who  are  playwrights  in  ordinary 
to  this  particular  Vaudeville.  He  is  odiously  notorious 
among  our  playwrights,  so  many  of  whom  have  been  his  vic- 
tims. Indeed — I  am  sorry  to  have  to  write  it — he  is  one  of 
the  very  few  American  theatrical  stars  who  is  known  at  all  in 
Paris.  The  bare  idea  that  the  man  who  is  said  to  have  pro- 
claimed himself  the  author  of  "  Denise"  should  have  the — 
well — "  cheek  "  to  appeal  to  the  boulevards  for  patronage 
was  too  much  for  the  critics.  Before  the  rash  impresario 
had  even  reached  the  frontier  the  papers  had  begun  an  as- 
sault en  rigle  on  the  manager,  his  company,  and  his  stolen 
plays. 

Had  the  weather  been  cooler — happily  for  Augustin  Daly 
it  was  tropically  hot  while  he  was  at  the  Vaudeville — their 
feeling  would  probably,  properly,  naturally,  and  most  justifi- 
ably, have  found  expression  in  a  form  which  would  have  been 
disagreeable.  Rumors  of  "  cabals  "  and  organized  plans  to 
hiss  down  the  Americans  had  for  days  been  flying  about  the 
boulevards.  It  looked  as  though  we  were  to  have  had  a  rep- 
etition of  the  stormy  scenes  which  attended  the  production 
of  "  Tannhauser "  at  the  Opera  (saving  the  mark),  and  in 
fancy  we  saw  Daly,  like  Mother  Ajax,  defying  the  lightning, 
as  an  infuriated  audience  yelled  "  Pirate !  Pirate !  "  at  him. 
But  on  last  Thursday  night  the  heat  was  far  too  intense 
to  allow  of  superfluous  emotions.  The  natives  preferred 
to  show  their  disgust  by  staying  away — that  is  to  say, 
all  the  "  paying"  natives — for  a  good  many  Paris  critics,  act- 
ors, actresses,  and  social  celebrities  pocketed  their  resent- 
ment and  condesended  to  come  in  with  "  paper." 

Yes.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact.  When  the  curtain 
rose  on  the  farce  with  which  the  New  Yorkers  opened  their 
three-nights'  season,  half  the  house  had  evidently  come  in 
gratis.  There  is  nothing  particularly  offensive  in  my  saying 
so,  either.  On  first  nights  this  is  always  the  case  in  Paris. 
The  wonder  to  me  was  that  there  should  have  been  such  a 
full  house,  even,  with  the  "  paper  "  to  fill  it.  We  all  had  a 
dreadful  quarter  of  an  hour  finding  our  seats,  by  the  bye. 
Some  one  had  blundered.  The  Prefect  of  Police,  with  a 
sudden  and  mysterious  solicitude  for  the  public,  had  taken 
alarm  at  the  overcrowding  in  the  theatre,  and  at  the  last  mo- 
ment one  or  two  stalls  had  been  removed  bodily,  to  the  utter 
confusion,  bewilderment,  and  despair  of  the  management. 
A  few  hours  before  the  doors  opened,  frenzied  employees 
might  have  been  seen  hurriedly  rearranging  the  stalls  and 
renumbering  them  with  chalk.  The  operation  was  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  chalk,  however  white  it  may  be  when 
laid  on,  rubs  off  easily.  And  when,  at  a  quarter  to  eight, 
the  public  began  to  stream  in,  clamoring  for  seats,  half  the 
extemporized  numbers  had  been  effaced,  and  the  wretched 
ouvreuses  were  driven  to  distraction  by  the  effort  of  piloting 
the  ticket-holders  to  their  right  places. 

It  was  a  showy  audience — a  very  showy  one,  for  the  Vau- 
deville is  not  a  "  dressy"  theatre — a  curious  audience,  an  in- 
teresting audience — almost  a  brilliant  audience.  If  ex- 
pensive dresses,  diamonds,  irreproachable  shirt-fronts  and 
crutched  sticks,  could  make  it  so,  it  was  brilliant.  Sarcey, 
of  the  Temps,  sat  in  one  seat,  near  De  Pene  of  the  Gaulois, 
and  Vitu  of  the  Figaro.  A  few  yards  distant  Lapommeraye, 
owl-like  as  ever,  waved  his  long  locks  and  looked  intensely 
wise,  as  he  chatted  with  Coquelin  Cadet  and  bowed  to  dainty 
little  Rejane.  From  a  box  on  the  grand  tier  the  Prefect  of 
Police  looked  grimly  down  on  the  confusion  he  had  caused, 
while  here  and  there  the  eye  rested  on  some  well-known 
dramatist,  attracted  by  hostile  curiosity  and  a  vague  wish  to 
see  how  his  own  work  sounded  in  a  foreign  idiom.  But  the 
French  leaven  was  hardly  noticeable  in  the  mass,  which  was, 
of  course,  formed  by  the  American  colony — or  what  remains 
of  it  (fashionable  Americans  who  reside  in  Paris  go  away 
with  Parisian  society)  and  of  the  American  tourists  staying 
at  the  hotels,  and  a  dash  of  a  similar  English  element.  Be- 
tween ourselves,  I  have  no  inordinate  admiration  of  "  the 
colony  " — especially  this  division  of  it.  It  is  in  no  way  rep- 
resentative of  the  Great  Republic,  and  its  most  dazzling 
members  are  advertising  dentists,  lawyers,  shoddy  tailor 
princes,  and  gushing  lady  correspondents.  They  made  a 
very  fair  show,  however,  at  the  Vaudeville,  particularly  the 
women — so  good  a  show  that  next  morning  the  Paris  papers 
were  ironically  exclaiming  how  odd  it  was  these  foreigners 
got  themselves  up  so  extravagantly  when  they  went  to  an 
American  play,  and  took  such  small  pains  to  make  them- 


selves commonly  decent  when  they  went  to  the  opera.  But 
in  this  I  think  they  were  doing  the  Americans  an  injustice. 
The  tweeds  and  soft  felt  hats,  ulsters  and  faded  bonnets  that 
make  such  blots  in  the  stalls  and  dress-circle  of  M.  Ganger's 
splendid  auditorium,  are  rather  tourists — many  "  personally 
conducted  " — from  Great  Britain. 

I  don't  think  I  need  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  jealous  and 
spiteful  "  celebrities"  who  are  supposed  to  lead  the  rival 
cliques  in  the  colony  by  giving  names.  Every  one  in 
town  was  there,  from  the  mammoth  "tooth-carpenter"  to 
the  "  toady "  authoress,  and  all  were  looking  their  best. 
During  the  entr'acte  it  was  rumored  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  seen  in  a  baignoire.  It  proved  to  be  idle  rumor, 
though.  His  royal  highness  was  at  that  moment  hundreds 
of  miles  away — in  Holland  or  Germany,  I  forget  which. 

The  little  difficulty  about  getting  our  seats  had  not  put  us 
in  the  best  of  humor.  Personally,  I  confess,  I  put  myself 
slightly  "on  the  defensive"  when  the  curtain  went  up,  and, 
like  the  French  part  of  the  audience,  prepared  to  judge  "A 
Woman's  Won't "  strictly  on  its  own  merits.  The  first  scene 
or  two  of  the  farce  had  hardly  been  played  before  we  dis- 
covered that  the  merits  of  the  trifle  were  few,  and  entirely 
due  to  one  Leon  Gozlan,  a  French  gentleman  not  unknown 
to  fame  in  his  day,  who  is  dead,  and  consequently  unable  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  mild  conceits  popularized  by 
Daly.  Fresh  discoveries  of  a  similar  kind  were  made  soon 
after,  when  we  came  to  the  piece  de  resistance,  "  Love  on 
Crutches."  But  here  the  victims  seemed  to  be  not  one,  but 
twenty.  The  ingenious  Augustin  has  not  studied  Moliere  in 
vain.  //  prend  son  bien  oil  il  le  trouve — he  picks  and  steals 
wherever  he  can — with  a  vengeance. 

In  the  process  of  patching  together  the  shreds  and  frag- 
ments of  French  (and  perhaps  of  German  plays)  which  make 
up  "  Love  on  Crutches,"  it  struck  me  the  original  lightness 
and  piquancy  had  evaporated.  Perhaps  I  am  too  hard.  I 
am  certainly  candid,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  (from  a 
masculine  point  of  view),  honest.  The  company,  too,  was 
clearly  at  its  very  worst  in  drawing-room  comedy.  It  should 
stick  to  broad,  loud,  pirated,  Palais  Royal  farce,  in  which  it 
is  really  not  so  very,  very  inferior  to  its  French  rivals.  Miss 
Ada  Rehan  has  an  exquisite  neck  and  a  most  "fetching" 
head  of  golden  hair.  But  she  does  gasp  so  dreadfully,  and 
she  will  pronounce  her  words  with  such  painful  distinctness. 
Mr.  Otis  Skinner  might  go  down  as  a  languid  swell,  if  we 
hadn't  seen  Bancroft  stare  and  drawl  so  very  much  better. 
Mr.  Drew  has  some  good  points  as  a  "  walking  gentleman." 
But  he  walks  too  much  on  the  stage,  and  too  aimlessly,  and 
when  he  has  to  be  impassioned,  really  he  makes  his  passion 
a  little  bit  too  realistic.  Miss  Dreher  has  a  pretty  face  to 
recommend  her,  but  she  is  as  cold  as  ice.  The  one  and  only 
member  of  the  company  who  acted — if  not  perfectly,  at  least 
creditably — in  "  Love  on  Crutches  "  was  James  Lewis.  He 
is  natural  and  has  any  amount  of  dry  humor.  Give  him  a 
good  part  to  play  and  he  will  play  it  as  well  as  any  actor  out 
of  France — better,  indeed,  than  the  average  comedian  in 
Paris. 

I  can't  help  thinking  it  was  a  pity  such  a  poor  and  unsuit- 
able comedy  as  "  Love  on  Crutches  "  was  chosen  for  the  de- 
but of  the  Daly  troupe.  They  did  ever  so  much  better  the 
second  night,  I  hear,  in  "A  Night  Off,"  which  even  the  French 
critics,  while  they  marveled  at  anything  so  naughty  being 
tolerated  in  America,  were  fain  to  admit  was  exceedingly 
funny.  Three  evenings  running  at  any  theatre,  with  the  tem- 
perature where  it  was,  would  have  been  too  much  for  me, 
so  I  dropped  the  second,  and  only  went  to  the  third  rep- 
resentation. This  commenced  with  Wicherley's  "  Coun- 
try Girl."  Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  dramatist 
whom  dear  Charles  Lamb  thought  so  much  of,  I  must  con- 
fess to  have  been  unfavorably  impressed  by  a  comedy  the 
great  point  of  which  is  the  telling  of  lies.  As  for  the  country 
girl,  with  all  her  freshness  and  naivete',  she  tells  the  biggest 
of  all ;  true,  the  person  to  be  taken  in  is  a  tyrannical  old 
guardian  in  a  big  coachman's  coat  with  a  high  collar  and 
jack  boots,  a  la  Caldicott,  so  it  does  not  much  matter ;  his 
heroics  touch  us  not.  There  is  a  certain  mistiness  in  the 
plot,  which  made  me  think  that  the  play  had  been  cut  down 
to  suit  modern  ears  polite,  and  had  lost  in  clearness  thereby 
— "  charmingly  quaint ! "  said  a  critic  in  my  hearing.  I 
ought  perhaps  to  reecho  the  words.  Yes,  if  you  will  have 
it  so,  "  charmingly  quaint,"  only  give  me  something  more 
modern  in  the  future. 

As  for  "  Nancy  &  Co.,"  it  is  not  more  confused  than  the 
majority  of  Palais  Royal  pieces — from  which  the  greater  part 
is  borrowed  wholesale.  "  Nancy  "  does  not  appear  on  the 
scene  until  we  have  got  up  a  certain  amount  of  interest  in  a 
number  of  dramatis  persons  :  a  father  who  wants  to  mar- 
ry his  daughter  to  a  fool — a  dude  of  the  most  absurd  cast  ; 
the  daughter,  who  prefers  her  own  young  man — naturally  the 
young  man  himself  no  bad  specimen  of  the  species  ;  and, 
finally,  the  Co. — a  budding  rhymster  who  has  entered  into 
literary  partnership  with  the  invisible  Nancy,  and  (I  must 
not  forget  him)  the  infuriated  husband  of  the  charming  and 
gifted  authoress.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  all  comes  right 
in  the  end.  "  Papa  "  relents  (he  has  been  discovered  making 
eyes  at  the  maid,  and  thinks  it  prudent  to  collapse),  and  the 
play  is — we  are  informed  by  Nancy  herself,  after  a  great  dis- 
play of  emotion — very  successful. 

I  am  afraid  we  can't  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Daly's  venture. 
Though,  without  taxing  our  powers  of  dissimulation  greatly, 
we  may  declare  it  "  successful "  without  the  "  very." 

Paris,  September  17,  1886.  Parisina. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORIS" 


A  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  the  height  of  the  iron  tower 
which  is  to  be  the  feature  of  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1889. 
It  was  originally  proposed  to  run  it  up  fifteen  hundred  feet, 
but  it  is  objected  that  it  would  dwarf  every  other  structure  in 
Paris.  A  test  is  to  be  made  by  sending  up  a  captive  balloon 
to  the  proposed  height  and  suspending  therefrom  four  cables, 
which  will  represent  the  four  edges  of  the  tower,  flags  being 
affixed  to  mark  the  positions  of  the  several  stories.  All  the 
estimates  for  the  construction  have  just  been  completed. 
The  cost  is  to  amount  to  7,500,000  francs,  the  State  contrib- 
uting 1,500,000  francs  and  the  contractors  furnishing  the  re- 
maining 6,000,000  francs,  in  return  for  which  they  are  to  have 
the  revenues  derived  from  the  tower  for  the  next  twenty  years. 


A  New  Orleans  gambler  calls  his  cash  assets  "  E  pluribus 
iinuni  " — won  from  many. — Atlanta  Constitution. 


"  What  is  the  Potter's  field?"  asks  a  correspondent.  It 
seems  to  be  reading  "'Ostler  Joe." — The  Rambler. 

When  a  couple  is  about  to  elope  the  young  man  asks  : 
"Does  your  mother  know  your  route?" — New  Orleans 
Picayune. 

Glasgow  has  presented  a  valuable  umbrella  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria. Doesn't  her  majesty  know  enough  to  go  in  when  she 
reigns  ? — Norwich  Bulletin. 

Charles  McDonald  Veriphast  says  that  the  "  Black  Crook" 
reminds  him  of  a  well-filled  synagogue,  because  you  can  see 
a  good  many  she-knees  at  both. — Life. 

We  believe  that  it  was  a  retired  Philadelphia  banker  who, 
having  bought  a  country  villa,  tried  to  hatch  oysters  by  put- 
ting them  under  a  sitting  hen. — Philadelphia  Herald. 

October  is  named  from  the  numeral  Octo,  which  applies 
to  the  eighth  month  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  and  Burr,  a  deli- 
cate allusion  to  the  opening  of  the  chestnut  season. — Life. 

It  is  stated  that  mosquitoes  will  not  sting  grown  persons  if 
there  is  a  baby  in  the  room.  They  probably  realize  that  the 
baby  causes  them  sufficient  suffering. — New  Haven  News. 

Miss  Ethel — "  Have  you  and  George  had  a  quarrel,  Clara?" 
Miss  Clara — "  No,  indeed.  It  is  getting  too  near  Christmas 
for  me  to  quarrel  with  George,  dear  fellow." — New  York  Sun. 

Husband  (reading) — "Alexander   leaves    Sofia  for  good. 

He" Wife — "John,  I've  told  you  repeatedly  never  to 

read  me  a  line  about  those  horrid  actors  and  actresses." — 
Pittsburg  Bulletin. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  New  York  Evening Post, 
denies  specifically  that  Secretary  Larnar  is  about  to  be  mar- 
ried. In  view  of  this  it  is  entirely  safe  to  bet  that  Mr.  Lamar 
will  soon  have  a  wife. — Philadelphia  Press. 

"  Have  you  heard  Miss  Simpson  sing  since  she  returned 
from  Italy  ?  "  "  Several  times."  "Do  you  think  she  has  im- 
proved?" "Very  much."  "In  what  particular?"  "She 
doesn't  sing  as  much  as  she  used  to." — Ex. 

Housekeeper  (to  new  cook  just  imported) — "  Bridget,  how 
do  things  keep  in  the  new  refrigerator?"  Bridget — "Well, 
mum,  they  all  seem  to  kape  pooty  well,  barrin'  the  oice,  which 
'pears  to  milt  ivery  blissid  day." — Harper's  Bazar. 

Algernon — "Ya-as,  deah  hoy,  I've  been  desperwately  ill; 
don't  you  know — desperwately."  Fuller — "Indeed?  What 
was  the  trouble?"  Algernon — "  I  had  the  b-bwain  fever." 
Fuller  (skeptically) — "  Oh,  what  are  you  giving  me  ?  " — The 
Rambler. 

Irate  Guest — "  What  do  you  call  that  ?  "  Hotel  Proprietor 
— "  Butter,  sir."  Irate  Guest—"  Butter?  Why,  I'd  just  as 
soon  eat  axle-grease  as  that."  Proprietor — "John,  run  out 
to  the  stable  and  get  the  gentleman  some  axle-grease." — The 
Rambler. 

First  Little  King — "What's   the   matter  in  Bulgaria?" 
Second  Little  King — "  Prince  Alexander  has  been  deposed." 
"Was  he  given  any  warning  ?"     "No."     "  Not  even  a  week's 
notice  ?  "     "  No  ;  just  kicked  out."     "  Well,  I  think  it's  tim 
us  kings  had  a  trades  union." — Omaha  World. 

Brother — "  So,  Lisbeth,  you  don't  feel  happy  in  your  mar- 
ried life?  And  yet  you  have  got  such  a  quiet,  gentle  fellow 
for  a  husband."  Lisbeth — "  That's  just  it ;  he  never  contra- 
dicts one  the  whole  day  long,  and  there  isn't  the  slightest 
pleasure  quarreling  with  him." — Schwdbisclier  Merkur. 

Uncle  Thomas — "  Then,  doctor,  you  think  I  am  greatly 
improved?"  Doctor — "Certainly;  you  are  out  of  danger." 
Uncle — "  Ah,  well !  When  you  tell  my  nephew  the  news, 
pray  break  it  as  gently  as  possible;  the  poor  fellow  was  in 
such  good  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  the  succession!" — Le 
Petit  Liegeois. 

At  the  French  custom  house :  Miss  Fanny  (who  speaks 
French) — "Mamma,  he  wants  to  know  how  many  trunks  we 
have  got  ?  "  Mamma — "  Tell  him  we  have  three  large  trunks, 
and  the  little  sea-trunk,  in  the  stateroom."  Miss  Fanny  (to 
official) — "  Nous  avons  trois  grandes  malles  et  une  petite 
malle  de  mer." — Life. 

Miss  Promptbox — "That  hateful  old  Poster!  I  would 
leave  his  company  in  a  moment  if  I  dared."  Scrawlcy — 
"Why,  what  are  you  afraid  of?"  Miss  Promptbox — "I  am 
under  contract,  and  if  I  left  him  he  would  sue  me  for  damage 
done  to  his  company."  Scrawley — "Well,  he  wouldn't  have 
the  ghost  of  a  case.  You  go  ahead  and  leave  him  if  you 
want  to." — The  Rambler. 

"  I  say,  where  did  you  get  that  frightful  gash  in  the  cheek?" 
"  In  shaving."  "  Didn't  you  give  the  donkey  of  a  barber  a 
slap  in  the  face?"  "Oh,  dear,  no;  I  treated  him  at  once  to 
a  bottle  of  Rudesheimer  wine."  "  What  a  silly,  good-natured 
fellow  you  must  be.  I  confess  I  don't  understand  it."  "But 
I  do — I  shave  myself." — Erss. 

First  Customer  (to  barber) — "  Have  you  got  anything  that 
will  take  the  curl  out  of  hair,  barber  ? "  Barber — You  bet. 
That  electrical  elixir  of  mine  will  do  it."  Second  Customer  (to 
same  barber) — "  Have  you  got  anything  that  will  make  hair 
curl,  barber  ?  "  Barber — "  You  bet.  That  electrical  elixir  of 
mine  will  do  it  like  a  charm." — New  York  Sun. 

"  I  knew  that  George's  short-coming  would  be  the  ruina- 
tion of  him,"  said  the  widow,  when  informed  that  her  hus- 
band had  been  made  away  with  in  the  far  West.  "It  was  on 
account  of  his  short-comings,  wasn't  it ?  "  "  Ye-es,"  re- 
sponded the  cowboy,  who  was  deputed  to  explain  all  very 
gently  to  her  ;  "  yes,  he  come  three  feet  short  of  touching 
the  ground."— fudge. 

"  That's  what  I  call  a  good  dinner,"  remarked  Bobby,  as 
he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  an  air  of  repletion.  "  Bob- 
by," said  his  mother,  "  I'm  ashamed  of  you."  The  minister, 
who  was  dining  with  the  family,  laughed  heartily.  "  Bobby 
appreciates  the  good  things  of  life,"  he  said,  "like  all  the  rest 
of  us."  "Don't  you  think  it  was  a  good  dinner?"  Bobby 
asked  of  the  minister.  "Yes,  indeed;  I  enjoyed  it  very 
much."  "Ma  said  she  thought  you  would,  because  she  didn't 
suppose  you  got  very  much  at  home."— Hartford  Post. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


BLACKBALLED. 


"Flaneur"  gives  Some  Curious  Reasons  tor  "Pilling"  Men  at  Clubs. 

♦ 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  know  some  of  the  most 
prominent  reasons  for  blackballing  men  at  clubs,  Every 
man  who  has  had  a  hand  in  club  government  knows  that  the 
reasons  given  afterward  in  an  unofficial  way  to  the  friends  of 
the  defeated  candidate  are  pure  gammon.  They  are  usually 
woefully  and  purposely  far  from  the  truth. 

\  few  nights  ago  I  sat  beside  a  solemn  club  official  at  the 
far  end  of  a  long  table.  We  were  quite  apart  from  the  others 
and  talking  quietly,  while  the  financial  committee  figured  in- 
dustriously at  the  treasurer's  report.  Presently  the  chair- 
man announced  that  the  balloting  for  members  would  begm, 
the  first  name  being  Mr.  Dash,  who  was  proposed  by  So-and- 
So,  and  seconded  by  such  a  member. 

"Dash  is  your  brother-in-law,  isn't  he?"  I  asked  the  man 
at  my  side. 
"  Va-as." 

"  I've  seen  him  here  with  you  so  much  that  I  thought  he 
was  a  member." 
"  Va-as." 

The  secretary  passed  the  bcx  around  with  the  care  usually 
practiced  to  enable  men  to  vote  without  any  one  seeing  the 
color  of  the  ball  voted,  and  then,  dropping  into  his  chair, 
pushed  the  box  as  far  toward  us  as  he  could  with  one  hand, 
while  he  passed  some  papers  to  the  chairman  with  the  other. 
He  knew  that  my  companion  and  I  were  old  friends,  and  sup- 
posed we  had  no  secrets  in  club  matters.  We  both  leaned 
forward  and  1  put  in  a  white  ball.  To  my  amazement  my 
companion  blackballed  his  own  brother-in-law.  I  glanced  at 
him  inquiringly,  fearing  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  but  saw 
in  an  instant  that  he  knew  what  he  was  about.  The  secre- 
tary opened  the  inner  compartment  of  the  box  carelessly, 
stared,  and  said  without  the  least  trace  of  official  dignity : 
"  Pilled,  by  thunder." 

There  was  a  deep  hush,  and  then  somebody  said  it  was 
tough  on  Billy  Dash. 

"  It  is  the  rule,"  said  the  chairman,  ponderously,  but  with 
an  uneasy  glance  at  the  man  by  my  side,  "  never  to  discuss 
during  the  meeting  of  the  board  the  question  of  a  defeated 
candidate.  It's  devilish  hard,  I  admit,  to  have  this  board 
exclude  a  man  who  is  a  close  friend  and  near  relative  of  our 
second  oldest  member,  but  it  is  done,  and  no  discussion  will 
be  in  order  till  the  next  monthly  meeting." 

Mr.  Dash's  brother-in-law  bowed  with  great  composure, 
and  the  meeting  went  on.     He  started  hurriedly  away  when 
the  session  was  over,  but  came  back  as  I  was  going  out  and 
met  me  on  the  steps. 
"  Where'll  you  be  to-night  ?"  he  asked,  stolidly. 
"  I'm  coming  here  for  a  bite  after  I've  seen  Cameron." 
"I'll  join  you." 
"  Thanks." 

"You're  quite  welcome,"  he  said,  with  a  grin  ;  "don't  ask 
anybody  else."  I  didn't  remember  that  I'd  asked  him  with 
much  fervor.  He  started  away,  hesitated  and  looked  back, 
and  stopped.  "  I  say,"  he  remarked,  "  that  looked  rather 
morose  and  raw  up  in  the  committee  room,  eh?" 
"  It  was  the  most  extraordinary  performance  I  ever  saw." 
"  I'll  tell  you  about  it  to-night ;  got  to  take  my  wife  home 
from  her  mother,s  and  it's  nearly  nine  now." 

When  1  returned  that  night  the  club  was  hot  over  the 
Dash  affair.  The  man  who  had  proposed  him  was  putting 
on  his  hat  and  coat,  and  remarking,  as  I  passed  the  billiard- 
room:  "  If  this  club's  too  good  for  Billy  Dash,  it's  too  good 
for  me  ;  and  if  the  governors  are  such  exclusive  celebrities 
that  they  won't  put  Billy  through,  even  when  his  own  brother- 
in-law  is  one  of  them,  I'm  out.  There's  no  better  man  in 
New  York  than  Billy,  and  he  went  to  school  with  half  the 
men  in  the  club.     Yet  he's  pilled." 

The  question  of  who  had  black-balled  Billy  Dash  was  rag- 
ing at  its  height,  when  the  brother-in-law  of  that  unfortunate 
strolled  in  with  his  customary  air  of  serene  indifference  to 
everything  on  earth.  He  was  condoled  with  on  all  sides. 
He  listened  to  the  protests  without  a  word,  and  several 
members  said  that  he  showed  thereby  how  confoundedly  cut 
up  he  was  over  the  matter.     When  we  were  alone  he  said  : 

"  It  looked  like  stabbing  a  friend  in  the  back,  I  know,  but 
I  had  to  do  it.  You  know  I'm  most  easily  disturbed  in  money 
matters  ;  nothing  else  bothers  me,  but  I  can't  go  being  short. 
Well,  I  owe  Billy  fifteen  hundred." 

"  1  suppose  he  thought  you'd  do  your  best  to  help  him, 
since  he'd  helped  you." 

"Of  course;  but  I  went  against  him.  I'll  tell  you  why. 
The  note  came  due  five  days  ago,  and  here  are  some  of  the 
documents  in  the  case." 

He  pulled  out  more  than  a  score  of  telegrams  and  laid 
them  on  the  table. 

"  I  received  seven  of  these  the  first  day.     This  one  came 
to  my  house  at  breakfast  time.     It  reads  : 
"  '  It's  a  lovely  day.-  l 

"  I  had  been  worrying  over  the  fifteen  hundred  all  night,  for 
I  knew  I  couldn't  get  any  money  for  ten  days,  and  this  set 
me  off  anew.  Billy  knows  I  can  always  get  the  stuff  from 
home,  though  I'm  sometimes  embarrassed  for  a  time.  I 
rammed  the  telegram  into  my  pocket,  told  my  wife  it  was 
nothing,  and  went  over  to  the  Brunswick  to  get  a  cigar  fit  to 
smoke.  The  cashier  handed  me  a  telegram.  Here  it  is : 
'  trust  you  arc  enjoying  your  usual  excellent  health. — IV 

"  I  bit  off  about  an  inch  of  the  cigar  and  went  over  to  my 
broker's  on  Broadway  near  the  Hoffman.  The  girl  operator 
handed  me  this  before  I  could  look  at  the  ticker : 

"  'Yours  truly.— I).' 

"  I  sat  there  for  an  hour  while  the  market  jumped  on  me 
harder  and  harder  every  minute,  and  then  went  over  to  Del- 
monico's  for  a  fi/./.  The  waiter  laid  a  couple  of  letters  and 
this  telegram  on  the  table.     It  reads: 

"  'The  morning  sun  is  shining  bright. — D.' 

"  I  began  to  feel  like  a  criminal  who  is  hounded  from 
place  to  place  by  the  ghost  of  his  crime,  and  I  was  positively 
afraid  to  go  back  to  the  office  for  fear  of  getting  more  mes- 
sages. So  I  .  ame  here  for  a  little  exercise  around  a  billiard- 
table,  and  the  steward  gave  me  this: 

"  '  Thf  iiromi  of  the  rose  is  sweet 

"  I  shook,  begad.     It  was  not  yet  noon,  but  I  went  up  to 


the  stable  to  take  a  spin  up  the  road.     There,  sticking  in  the 
window  of  the  harness-case,  was  this  : 
"  'The  horse  is  man's  best  friend.  — D. ' 

"Oh, grin  away.  It's  wonderfully  humorous  when  you're 
in  a  hole  to  have  somebody  tantalize  you  by  electricity.  I 
got  the  mare  out  and  never  felt  happy  till  I  struck  the  road. 
No  one  was  abroad  and  I  stretched  her  out  till  the  people 
stood  still  and  stared  after  us.  She  went  like  a  streak  and 
I  yelled  like  a  clown  as  we  skimmed  along,  because  I  knew 
no  message  could  catch  me  then.  When  I  got  up  to  Judge 
Smith's  I  had  her  smoothed  off  and  blanketed,  and  started 
toward  the  second  floor  to  have  a  comfortable  luncheon.  I 
met  the  judge  on  the  stairs  and  he  seemed  so  glad  to  see  me 
that  I  felt  quite  cheerful.  Then  he  told  me  had  been  afraid 
I  wouldn't  come  up  that  day,  and  supposed  he'd  have  to  send 
a  man  down  to  the  city  with  this  telegram  : 
"  'A  rural  scene  delights  the  eye. — D.' 
"  I  could  have  yanked  Judge  Smith's  patri— patriarch— 

chi" 

"  Patriarchal." 

"  Thanks— beard  oft"  of  his  antique  chin.  Of  course,  my 
appetite  was  spoiled.  I  grew  afraid  to  go  anywhere,  begad, 
for  fear  of  meeting  Billy  Dash,  and  every  day  these  tele- 
grams poured  in  on  me.  At  night  I  have  frequently  driven 
here  from  my  house  in  a  closed  cab  for  fear  I'd  meet  the  man 
who  holds  my  note.  Once  here  I  knew  I  was  safe  from  him, 
for  he  wouldn't  come  around  just  before  the  balloting,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  I'd  have  one  asylum  where  I  could  escape 
him  anyhow.  So  I  decided  to  keep  him  out.  He  comes  to 
the  house,  but  he'll  never  bother  me  here.  I  know  I  owe 
him  the  money,  and  he  may  need  it  very  much,  as  I  under- 
stand he's  short  of  the  market,  but  I'm  not  a  Western  Union 
receiving  department  by  a  large  majority.  I'm  going  to  ex- 
plain it  all  to  him  and  to  others  hereafter  whenever  I'm  asked, 
but  I  won't  let  him  into  my  club." 

I  remember  a  man  who  received  five  black-balls  out  of  ten 
in  a  club  once  because  he  insisted  that  paper  collars  were 
more  cleanly  and  presentable  than  linen,  and  always  wore 
them  boldly.  He  was  otherwise  a  charming  fellow.  On  an- 
other occasion  a  governor  of  a  wild  Bohemian  club  slammed 
a  big  black-ball  into  the  box  with  the  disgusted  remark  that 
"  there  are  sufficiently  expert  tanks  in  this  club  now,  without 
electing  Simpson,"  the  speaker  being  a  tremendous  drinker, 
while  Simpson  imbibed  at  rare  intervals  only.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  a  clever  club,  which  is  now  highly  successful,  there 
were  seven  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  around  the  ta- 
ble when  the  name  of  a  distinguished  litterateur,  who  is  also 
a  colossal  bore,  came  up.  The  box  was  placed  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  and  the  trustees  went  up,  one  at  a  time,  and,  se- 
lecting a  ball  from  a  small  urn  near  by,  dropped  it  into  the 
box.  They  were  all  men  more  or  less  known  about  town 
and  in'  the  professions.  When  the  bore's  name  came  up  they 
rose  in  a  body  and  started  for  the  box,  looked  at  one  another 
in  confusion,  and  sat  down  abruptly.  Then  they  went  up  in 
order,  and  when  all  seven  of  them  had  voted,  the  secretary 
opened  the  box,  gave  a  wild,  inhuman  shriek,  and  turned  out 
forty-two  black-balls.  The  story  went  the  rounds  and  the 
club  is  still  known  as  the  Black-ball  Club,  though  that  is  not 
its  official  title.  The  son  of  a  family  of  great  social  position 
came  up  at  a  fashionable  club  a  short  time  ago,  when  the 
youngest  member  of  the  board  dropped  his  ballot  into  the 
box,  and  said,  sepulchrally : 
"  Good-night ! " 

"  My  deah  chap,"  cried  one  of  his  companions,  aghast, 
"  you're  never  going  against  him  ?  " 
"  Rawther." 

"  But  why  ? "  cried  the  others,  in  chorus. 
"  Why,  you  don't  suppose  I'm  so — ah — lost  to  the  feelings 
that  should  actuate  gentlemen — ah — in  such  mattahs  as  to 
vote  foh  a  fellah  who  weahs  a  short  coat  and  a  high  hat  on 
the  avenue,  do  you  ? " 

They  bowed  their  heads.  The.  reason  was  completely  sat- 
isfactory. 

An  unknown  man  can  get  into  any  club  if  proposed  by  a 
popular  member,  but  men  of  notoriety  and  fame  are  black- 
balled with  pitiless  severity.  George  Gould,  though  a  genial, 
unassuming,  and  well-mannered  man,  would  be  scalped  alive 
in  clubdom,  if  he  gave  the  voters  a  chance,  because  he's  his 
father's  son.  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  put  up  his  name  at 
the  exclusive  St.  Nicholas,  to  which  club  he  was  eligible,  but 
he  withdrew  it,  wisely,  just  before  election  day. 

If  the  truth  were  known  about  certain  club  elections,  what 
a  splitting  of  life  long  friendships  there  would  be. 

New  York,  October  6,  1SS6.  Blakely  Hall. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


I 


An  English  gentleman,  Sir  James  Nursey,  was  walking  recently  in 
the  Park  of  La  Granja,  near  Madrid,  when  he  sat  down  on  a  bench  to 
rest.  Presently  a  handsomely  attired  nurse,  carrying  an  infant,  came 
and  seated  herself  near  him.  The  child  at  once  fixed  its  eyes  on  the 
bright  silver  knob  of  the  stick  the  Englishman  was  carrying  and  stretched 
out  its  arms  for  it.  The  stranger  abandoned  the  coveted  object  to  the 
child  to  play  with,  but  when  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  wished  to  re- 
sume his  walk  the  infant  refused  to  give  up  the  stick,  and  screamed  with 
rage  when  the  nurse  attempted  to  take  it  from  him.  The  gentleman 
was  obliged  to  leave  without  his  cane,  but  gave  his  card  to  the  nurse  to 
return  it.  In  the  evening  a  domestic  from  the  Court  brought  the  stick 
back  to  Sir  lames  Nursey,  with  a  letter  from  Queen  Maria  Christina, 
thanking  him  for  the  pleasure  he  had  caused  her  son.  Sir  James  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  future  King  of  Spain. 


The  following  paragraph  is  from  the  Boston  Gazette;  "  This  incident 
may  not  be  known  generally  to  our  readers,  and  we  venture  to  reprint 
it :  When  the  unabridged  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary  first  appeared 
(without  a  definition  of  the  word  unabridged),  that  great  scholar,  Caleb 
Cushing,  wrote  a  criticism  on  the  stupendous  work,  saying  that,  for  its 
i  ,  it  bad  as  few  errors  as  could  be  expected.  This  puzzled  the  edit- 
ors, who  asked  an  explanation  of  Mr.  Cushing's  information  on  the 
subject  Of  those  errors.  In  reply  Mr.  dishing  marked  five  thousand 
mistakes  in  the  volume  which  had  been  presented  to  him,  and  sent  it 
back." 

This  week  will  appear  the  first  number  of  American  Art,  the  name  of 
which  indicates  its  purpose.  Lyman  H.  Weeks  is  named  as  the  editor 
and  the  periodical  will  be  published  in  Boston.  J.  J.  Jarves,  Charles 
I  "■  Kay,  Edward  Greey,  and  others  have  been  secured  as  contributors, 
together  with  several  artists  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Paris.  The 
promises  held  forth  arc  encouraging. 


"litor  of  the  Fortnightly  Reviau,  who  retired 

from  the  i  diurnal  chair  some  time  ago,  is  now  partially  Insane,     1 1    re- 

the  care  of  his  wife  and  a  man  servant,  but  there 

rv.      Mr.  Hams,  his  successor  as  editor  of  the 

Hi  'ry  younf;  man  of  line  mind  and  athletic  physique. 


There  is  much  talk  in  England  of  the  possible  restoration  of  Colonel 
Valentine  Baker  to  his  old  rank  in  the  army.  His  friends  are  trying  tol 
persuade  the  Queen  that  such  an  act  of  clemency  would  befit  her  jubilee] 
celebration. 

Sir  William  White,  who  succeeds  Sir  Edward  Thornton  as  Great  I 
Britain's  representative  at  Constantinople,  not  only  has  an  unrivaledl 
knowledge  of  Oriental  and  Russian  diplomacy  and  politics,  but  is  also! 
a  superb  linguist.  He  speaks  twenty-five  different  languages  and  dia-  ] 
lects. 

Lady  Wilde  receives  her  guests  seated  upon  a  throne,  with  Oscar  at  1 
her  right  hand  and  Willie  on  her  left.  Every  now  and  then,  in  an  im-1 
ploring  tone,  W'il'ie  will  address  his  mother.  "Mother,  do  you  love  I 
me?"  Then  Oscar  takes  up  the  strain,  "Mother,  do  you  love  yourj 
Oscar?"     Then  they  shake  hands  all  round. 

Mr.  Amos  Townsend,  who  has  been  rather  restless  in  private  life  for  I 
four  or  five  years,  has  been  renominated  for  Congress  by  the  Republi- 1 
cans  of  the  Cleveland  (O. )  district.     The  Plain  Dealer  says  that,  with  ] 
a  view  of  answering  the  anti-saloon  Republicans,  he  is  preparing  statis- 
tics to  show  that  water  did  more  damage  than  whisky  during  the  year.     ] 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  will  become  a  candidate  for  Parliament  against 
Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett,  in  Sheffield,  at  the  next  election.  The  latter, 
like  his  brother,  is  a  most  extreme  Ton'  and  an  insufferable  snob.  He 
was  born  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  but  is  so  much  ashamed  of  his 
American  origin  that  he  simply  gives  Plymouth  as  his  birthplace  in  the 
brief  biographical  note  with  which  he  is  honored  in  the  Parliamentary 
Directory,  thus  leaving  those  who  do  not  know  better  to  suppose  that 
Plymouth,  England,  is  meant. 

Several  tourists  have  identified  the  home  of  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son's "  Ramona  "  with  the  Camulos  ranch  in  Ventura  County.  Califor- 
nia, but  one  of  them  makes  a  mistake  in  identifying  the  present  mistress 
of  the  ranch  with  the  unforgiving  Senora  Marena.  The  family  of  this 
lady  have  undertaken  to  prove  that  while  the  natural  features  of  the 
beautiful  ranch  were  accurately  reproduced  by  the  author,  not  one  of  \ 
the  personages  of  the  story  can  be  identified  with  a  former  or  the  pres-  | 
ent  mistress  of  the  ranch. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Century,  Sefior  Castelar  was  warmly  de- 
scribed as  the  greatest  of  living  orators.  People  who  know  him  well, 
and  who  are  not  of  his  party  (if  any  one  knows  what  his  party  is),  de- 
scribe him,  also,  as  the  greatest  bore  extant — unless  possibly  an  excep- 
tion be  made  for  General  Trochu.  This  latter  gentleman  is  so  well 
known  to  begin  a  four-hours'  harangue  with  "When  I  was  a  cadet  in 
1832,"  whenever  anybody  approaches  him  for  conversation,  that  he  is 
avoided  like  a  cholera  patient,  and  bids  fair  to  end  his  days  in  solitude. 

Hugh  Lowther,  the  noble  Lord  Lonsdale,  is  known  at  home  not  only 
as  a  crack  pugilist,  but  as  a  very  hard  rider  to  hounds.  His  pace  and 
dash  in  the  saddle  are  known  in  Leicestershire  as  the  "  Hugh  and  Cry." 
A  few  years  ago  he  was  admired  for  his  ability  as  a  jockey,  although  a 
heavy-weight.  His  chief  claim  to  the  admiration  of  his  set  was  estab- 
lished by  the  feat  of  riding  four  races  in  one  day  at  the  Burrow  Hill 
meeting,  and  then  having  four  rounds  with  a  butcher,  who,  not  recog- 
nizing his  lordship,  was  guying  him  and  shouting  uncomplimentary 
things  about  his  personal  appearance,  Lonsdale,  then  simply  Hugh 
Lowther,  being  far  from  a  beauty.  Dismounting,  he  polished  off  the 
butcher,  a  giant  in  stature  and  "  fighting  drunk,"  finishing  him  in  the 
fourth  round  by  a  complete  knock-out.  Such  are  his  best  titles  to  social 
consideration  at  home  in  England.  Little  de  Bensaude,  a  connection 
(by  marriage)  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  is  known  in  New  York  as  "  Benzine." 

Father  Boyle,  of  Rarasgrange,  recently  denounced  the  Marquis  of  ' 
Ely's  agent,  Godfrey  Taylor,  for  the  large  number  of  evictions  which  he 
had  made,  and  the  unfeeling  manner  in  which  the  tenants  were  being 
driven  from  their  homes.  He  declared  that  this  evictor  of  the  poor  was 
quite  the  equal  of  the  common  hangman  in  perfidy,  and  in  tones  f;'"l  of 
bitterness  he  asked  his  flock  from  the  altar  whether  they  would  enter  the 
same  boat,  or  train,  or  shop  with  this  worse  than  hangman.  Shouts  of 
"No!  no!"  were  heard  on  all  sides.  Since  Father  Boyle's  denuncia- 
tions Taylor  has  practically  become  a  social  leper.  Twice  he  has  crossed 
the  bay  to  Waterford  and  Dungannon,  and  on  each  occasion  ever)'  pas- 
senger has  left  the  steamer.  On  another  occasion,  when  he  entered  a 
train,  every  passenger  left  it  and  wailed  an  hour  for  the  next.  Taylor 
now  declares  that  he  will  travel  as  frequently  as  possible,  both  by  boat 
and  train,  and  especially  on  important  fair  days,  just  to  see  whether  the 
people  will  continue  to  sacrifice  their  own  interests  in  order  to  follow  the 
bidding  of  an  ignorant  priest. 

Long  threatening  has  come  at  last  in  the  case  of  Mrae.  Adam,  who 
has  gone  on  for  years  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends.  Her  life  has 
been  intensely  active  and  intensely  feverish.  For  the  last  ten  years 
Mme.  Adam  has  been  a  leading  personage  in  the  full-dress  circle  at  the- 
atrical and  operatic  first  nights ;  the  grand  promoter  of,  and  central 
figure  at,  gala  performances  for  charitable  purposes;  the  godmother  of 
young  actors  and  actresses,  musicians,  pictorial  artists,  dramatic  au- 
thors; and,  in  short,  the  Dame  de  Bon  Secours  to  every  one  who  wanted 
a  soft  and  strong  helping  hand,  and  asked  her  to  give  it.  Mme.  Adam 
is  now  on  an  exclusively  milk  diet,  and  needs  absolute  rest.  La  Nou- 
vclle  Revue,  which  is,  or  was  when  founded,  a  joint-stock  affair,  in 
which  some  Alsatian  arch-millionaires,  who  have  extensive  business  re- 
lations in  Russia,  were  partners,  paid  Mme.  Adam  thirty  thousand 
francs  a  year  salary  and  ten  thousand  francs  a  year  /rats  de  representa- 
tion. She  was  given  the  ground-floor  for  an  office  of  the  inner  side  on 
the  court  of  La  Maison  Sallandrouze,  an  upper  and  an  under  secretary, 
and  had  a  share  in  all  profits.  The  financial  advertisements  were  im- 
portant 

Mme.  Adam,  of  Paris,  published  last  week  a  monograph  on  the  late 
Russian  General  Skobeleff.  When  Skobeleff  came  to  Paris,  some  time 
before  his  death,  he  was  completely  captivated  by  Mme.  Adam,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  women  France  has  produced  since  the  days  of 
Mme.  Recamier.  Skobeleff  was  constantly  at  her  house,  and  the  two 
were  on  the  most  intimate  terms  as  long  as  he  lived.  Both  were  filled 
with  feelings  of  the  most  intense  hatred  of  Germany  and  of  Bismarck. 
Mme.  Adam  says  in  her  monograph  that  Skobeleff  had  a  presentiment 
that  he  would  be  treacherously  murdered,  and  she  speaks  of  strong  evi- 
dence which  has  been  furnished  her  to  show  that  the  presentiment  was 
fulfilled  and  that  he  was  garroted.  One  day  he  said  to  her,  as  they 
were  bantering  about  death  and  danger:  "But  do  you  know  that  I 
often  think  of  death  ?  "  "I  also,"  replied  the  lady.  "But  I  am  not 
jesting  now,"  returned  Skobeleff ;  "  I  wish  for  a  glorious  death.  It  is 
far  easier  to  live  grandly  than  to  die  nobly.  Most  deaths  are  wretched. 
What  I  fear  is  a  stupid,  vulgar  death.  The  idea  follows  me  like  my 
shadow.  I  should  not  like  to  be  killed  with  a  lot  of  others  on  a  field  of 
battle.  My  dream  is  to  die  like  the  Horatii.  If  I  could  only  get  Bis- 
marck to  sinele  me  out,  and  for  both  of  us  to  perish  in  a  duel,  how  sat- 
isfied I  should  be  I " 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  delivereda  public  speech  ata  Primrose 
League  meeting  recently,  in  which  she  made  a  severe  attack  on  Mr. 
Parnell,  charging  him  with  collecting  money  in  America  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  political  agitation  in  Ireland.  It  was  a  political  speech 
such  as  her  son,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  might  be  pleased  to  deliver. 
Since  lord  Randolph  has  been  taking  s^ch  an  active  part  in  politics, 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  has  been  quite  in  the  habit  of  making  pub- 
lic speeches,  a  thing  extremely  unusual  among  women  of  the  English 
nobility.  She  is  about  sixty  years  old,  and  has  only  a  small  remnant  of 
the  great  fortune  left  by  the  first  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Being 
so  fond  of  I.ord  Randolph  Churchill,  she  will  no  doubt  leave  him  what 
property  she  possesses.  She  has  always  allowed  him  a  small  income, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  money  upon  which  he  has  lived  during  his  public 
life  came  from  his  wife,  whose  father,  Mr.  Leonard  Jerome,  guaranteed 
to  her  on  her  marriage  the  income  from  the  rent  of  the  University  Club 
building  in  New  York.  This  is  said  to  amount  to  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  which,  however,  is  a  small  sum  on  which  to  maintain  such 
a  position  as  that  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  He  is  understood  to 
have  been  much  in  debt  when  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, an  office  whence  he  draws  a  salary  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  It  now  looks  as  though  he  had  a  long  lease  of  this  office 
and  of  the  income  therefrom,  which  will  be  exceedingly  welcome. 
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AMERICA    CRITICISED. 


Florence  Marryat's  Opinions  of  American  Men  and  Women. 

Florence  Marry  at  came  to  the  United  States  to  give  a  mu- 
ll sical  entertainment.  She  spent  eight  months  in  this  country 
and  Canada,  and  on  returning  home  it  inevitably  occurred  to 
her  to  write  a  book  ("Tom  Tiddler's  Ground")  embodying 
her  experiences,  and,  above  all,  embalming  her  invaluable  re- 
flections and  conclusions  upon  American  institutions,  people, 
manners,  and  customs.  The  intention  was  no  doubt  quite 
free  from  malice,  but  a  more  amusing  illustration  of  the  na- 
tional temperament  which  has  earned  for  the  traveling  Briton 
the  cordial  detestation  of  every  people  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  is  seldom  encountered.  Florence  Marry  at  is  a  writer 
of  novels  who  has  produced  several  books  of  the  second  or 
third  class.  She  has  appeared  on  the  stage  in  various  enter- 
tainments, and  has  had  some  success  there.  Neither  as  a 
novelist  nor  an  artist,  however,  has  she  any  decided  rank. 
When  she  does  comment  upon  American  things,  however, 
she  never  hesitates  to  say  what  she  thinks,  and  her  conclu- 
sions are  not  always  complimentary.  The  interviewers; 
of  course,  dealt  with  her,  and  she  gives  this  experience  with 
them : . 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  eleven  gentlemen  of  the  New  York  press 
during  the  first  two  days  of  my  arrival,  so  whoever  the  cap  fits  can  wear 
it,  but  I  must  confess  that  a  great  deal  appeared  in  print  that  I  never 
said  (nor  could  have  said),  and  that  some  of  the  questions  put  tome 
went  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  courtesy.  "And  now,  Miss  Mar- 
ryat,"  said  one  reporter,  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  "at  what  age  shall 
I  put  you  down  ?  "  "Wait  a  minute,"  I  replied,  "you  haven't  asked 
me  how  many  under-flannels  I  wear  yet.  Surely  your  readers  will  want 
to  know  that."  "  You  mean,"  he  continued,  "that  you  don't  intend  to 
tell  me  your  age  ? "  "  I  mean,"  I  said,  "that  I  have  no  intention  of 
answering  any  question  except  such  as  an  English  gentleman  would  feel 
himself  justified  in  putting  to  me  in  my  own  drawing-room."  I  guess 
that  reporter  put  me  down  about  sixty-five.  Sophie  Eyre  told  me  that 
she  had  a  similar  question  put  to  her  in  San  Francisco,  to  which  she  an- 
swered that  a  woman  is  never  older  than  she  looks.  When  the  critique 
appeared,  it  praised  her  acting,  but  said  "  it  was  a  pity  she  looked  forty." 

The  politeness  of  the  Americans  surprised  and  delighted 
Miss  Marryat,  and  she  conscientiously  registers  the  pleasing 
trait: 

I  had  often  heard  that  there  is  no  gentleman  like  an  American  gentle- 
man, but  I  think  it  is  too  little  to  say  of  them,  and  that  it  is  more  true 
that  there  is  no  gentleman  like  an  American  man.  It  is  the  same  with 
rich  and  poor.  However  hurried  a  man  may  be,  he  doesn't  shove  a 
woman  into  the  gutter  to  make  room  for  himself,  nor  does  he  stare  rude- 
ly in  her  face  as  she  passes  him.  nor  make  remarks  on  her  appearance 
or  her  dress.  There  is  no  such  boor  in  the  world  as  the  middle-class 
Englishman,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  so-called  ' '  upper  class  " 
are  not  free  from  this  species  of  insolence.  American  gentlemen  are 
much  more  courteous  in  their  bearing  toward  women  than  we  are.  It 
made  me  mad  to  see  my  countrymen,  men  of  good  family,  too,  standing 
in  the  corridors  of  the  hotels  talking  to  ladies,  with  their  hats  on,  while 
every  American  head  was  uncovered.  No  man  in  this  country  passes  a 
woman  in  the  passage  without  raising  his  hat  until  she  is  out  of  sight. 
Artisans  in  the  street  will  hold  a  shop-door  open  for  you,  or  pick  up  any- 
thing you  may  let  fall,  and  a  workman  one  day  seeing  me  carrying  a 
heavy  hand-bag  on  the  railway  platform,  put  down  his  own  basket  of 
tools  and  relieved  me  of  the  burden.  An  English  laborer  would  proba- 
bly ^have  been  much  amused  to  see  me  struggling  beneath  its  weight. 

Her  opinion  of  American  women  is  declared  with  charac- 
teristic frankness : 

The  American  ladies  are,  as  a  rule,  pretty.  They  have  small,  deli- 
cate features,  fine  eyes,  and  good  heads  of  hair,  even  when  gray.  But 
they  seldom  have  any  figure.  The  girls  are  attenuated  and  look  con- 
sumptive. They  have  small,  thin  hands  and  feet,  and  their  chests  are 
contracted ;  they  have  no  bosoms  or  hips.  They  are  more  prudish  than 
we  are,  but  less  affected.  As  a  rule,  they  do  not  "  fraternize  "  with  the 
English  women  much.  On  the  other  hand,  they  adore  the  English 
men,  and,  were  I  an  American  gentleman,  I  should  feel  rather  jealous 
of  their  admiration  for  everything  masculine  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
The  height  of  their  ambition  seems  to  be  to  marry  a  Britisher,  a  lord  if 
possible,  but  in  default  of  a  lord,  an  officer  in  the  army.  They  have  ex- 
travagant ideas  about  dress,  and  they  talk  too  much  for  good  breeding 
of  what  things  cost.  Yet  the  majority  do  not  dress  fashionably :  far  from 
it,  according  to  our  ideas  of  fashion.  I  had  heard  so  much  of  the 
American  woman's  taste  in  dress  that  I  was  astonished  to  see  so  little  of 
it;  but  when  I  mentioned  the  fact,  I  was  told  that  if  I  wished  to  see 
"  real  elegant  dressing,"  I  must  walk  up  and  down  Broadway  on  Sun- 
day morning  after  church.  This  being  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  -we  are  reared — i.  e.,  that  gentlewomen  should  wear  their 
quietest  dresses  to  church  or  in  the  public  streets — I  did  not  think  it 
worth  my  while  to  go  in  search  of  the  New  York  toilets.  When  Amer- 
ican ladies  might  dress  gorgeously — that  is,  at  the  theatres — they  do  not. 
The  occupants  of  stalls,  boxes,  and  dress-circle  appear  alike  in  bonnets 
and  walking  costumes,  which  take  a  great  deal  of  the  attraction  from  a 
well- filled  house. 

She  was  surprised  to  see  so  little  drinking  at  the  hotel 
tables.     On  this  she  says  : 

The  apparent  absence  of  drinking  wine  or  stimulants  at  the  dinner 
table  struck  me  at  once.  The  women  invariably  took  ice-water  {of 
which  they  consume  a  dangerously  large  quantity)  or  tea  at  dinner,  and 
even  the  men  followed  suit.  To  see  a  man  drink  tea  with  fish  and  meat 
has  a  depleting  effect  on  me.  I  was  seated  one  day  at  lunch  when 
two  freshly  arrived  young  Englishmen  sat  down  at  the  same  table.  I 
could  see  they  were  English  by  their  finely  cut  features,  their  closely 
cropped  heads,  and  their  clean,  muscular  limbs,  like  well  bred  gray- 
hounds.  Presently  one,  looking  up  and  down  the  tables,  observed  to 
the  other:  "What  licks  me  is  that  these  beggars  don't  drink!  Why, 
if  this  were  an  English  restaurant,  there  would  be  a  couple  of  bottles 
at  least  upon  every  table  !  "  This  set  me  puzzling  out  the  reason  of  it. 
Americans,  both  male  and  female,  drink  quite  as  much  as  English  peo- 
ple do,  -when  they  are  in  England.  Why  don't  they  do  it  in  their  own 
country?  And  I  was  informed  by  one  of  themselves,  that  they  do. 
The  men  drink  at  the  public  bars ;  the  women — best  know  where  them- 
selves. But  their  abstemiousness  is  simply  put  on  for  the  public  eye. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  however,  I  never  saw  them  drink  anything 
but  "slops,"  and  I  am  afraid  they  must  have  been  very  much  shocked 
at  my  brandies  and  sodas.  But  then  I  did  all  my  drinking — not  being 
ashamed  of  it— at  the  public  tables. 

At  Concord  she  had  the  following  adventure: 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  after  my  appearance  at  Concord.  My 
manager  approached  me  with  bated  breath.  The  committee  were  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  everything,  but — but— some  comments  had  been 
made  upon  my  wearing  a  low  dress.  I  wished  to  know  what  com- 
ments. My  entertainment  dresses  were  such  as  any  English  lady  would 
wear  at  the  dinner-table,  and  I  could  not  understand  in  what  way  they 
could  possibly  have  offended  my  Concord  audience.  "  Oh,  no !  not  of- 
fended ! — nothing  of  the  sort,  only — American  artists  wear  high  dresses 
as  a  rule,  and  the  committee  considered  it  preferable."  "  Then,"  I  re- 
plied. "  you  may  tell  the  committee  "—but,  no !  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  transcribe  my  message  to  that  honorable  body — "  I  am."  I  continued, 
"  an  English  gentlewoman,  who  has  been  used  to  mix  in  the  highest 
society,  and  I  know  exactly  what  is  the  proper  thing  to  wear.  But  I 
have  come  over  here  to  teach  the  people  how  to  speak  and  recite — I 
have  not  come  to  teach  them  how  to  dress.  When  I  do  they  will  be  at 
liberty  to  criticise  my  wardrobe.  Until  then  they  have  no  business  to 
notice  it." 

No  doubt  the  Concord  committee  considered  themselves 
duly  sat  upon  after  this  energetic  rebuke.  Here  is  a  final 
judgment  on  American  women  : 


I  have  once  or  twice,  while  writing  this  gossip,  asked  myself  if  I 
should  say  anything  about  the  manners  of  the  general  class  of  Ameri- 
can women,  and  I  have  hesitated  to  do  so.  from  fear  of  hurting  the 
feelings  of  those  ladies  on  this  side  of  the  world  who  have  been  kind 
and  good  to  me.  Yet  they  will  know  that  I  speak  of  the  community 
only,  and  not  of  individuals.  As  a  community,  then,  American  women 
are  not  well  bred.  They  do  not  indulge  in  those  little  amenities  which 
give  the  tone  to  a  superior  life.  They  have  none  of  the  easy  grace  in 
society  which  marks  the  woman  of  fashion.  They  are  too  quick  and 
jerky  in  their  speech  and  manners.  There  is  no  repose  about  them. 
They  interrupt  a  conversation  without  the  slightest  scruple,  and  they  all 
talk  together  like  a  flock  of  parrots.  Their  laughter  is,  too,  as  a  rule, 
very  shrill  and  harsh.  There  is  no  music  in  it  Tbey  have  not  that 
"excelled  gift  in  woman  " — a  low  voice.  They  are  not,  moreover,  very 
polite  to  strangers.  I  have  said  elsewhere  that  there  is  no  gentleman 
like  an  American  gentleman.  I  can  not  say  as  much  for  the  American 
lady.  Some  of  them,  not  knowing  who  I  was,  have  treated  me  with 
the  utmost  rudeness  in  public  places.  They  stare  a  stranger  out  of 
countenance,  and  stop  their  conversation  to  look  after  her,  and  make 
remarks  upon  her  dress  or  personal  appearance.  Their  discourtesy  in 
refusing  to  rise  when  one  hai,  to  pass  their  seat  at  a  theatre,  or  to  move 
aside  when  one  has  to  enter  a  door  at  the  same  time,  is  very  marked. 
These  little  graces,  which  are  inherited  with  her  blood,  and  come  in- 
stinctively to  a  well-bred  woman,  are  invariably  missing,  and  even  their 
kindnesses  are  proffered  somewhat  roughly.  In  fact,  as  a  rule,  they 
have  not  the  hall-mark  upon  them.  A  late  writer  offended  them  very 
much,  I  believe,  by  saying  they  were  "  middle  class"  ;  but  if  he  meant 
that  they  were  on  a  par  in  point  of  breeding  with  our  middle  classes,  he 
was  right,  however  painful  the  truth  maybe. 

It  is  rather  surprising,  after  all  these  expressions  of  any- 
thing but  high  esteem,  to  find  Miss  Marryat  ending  her  book 
with  profuse  admiration  for  the  United  States,  and  declaring 
"if  I  never  see  it  again,  I  shall  remember  it  to  the  last  day 
of  my  life  as  the  dearest  country  (after  my  own)  that  I  have 
ever  seen." 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Solomon's   Signet. 
Laud  Him  who  governs  governors  and  kings, 
Angels,  and  Djins,  and  men,  and  living  things. 

Wot  ye  of  Solomon's  signet,  graved  of  a  sapphire  in  gold, 

Graved  with  the  great  name  of  God,  writ  on  the  blue  of  the  stone? 
Wisdom,  and  riches,  and  power  had  he  who  that  treasure  did  hold; 

Safe  in  the  strength  of  the  signet  he  sate  on  his  ivory  throne. 
Only  King  Solomon  knew  how  the  dread  letters  did  flow, 

What  was  the  breathing  of  Aleph,  where  came  the  whispering  Yod; 
When  he  spake  the  ineffable  Word,  the  sea-winds  at  bidding  would 
blow. 
And  the  hills  yield  their  iron,  and  jewels,  and  gold  at  the  naming 
of  God. 
And  out  of  the  void  of  the  sky,  and  up  from  the  gulfs  and  the  capes, 
And  forth  from  the  caverns  of  earth,  and  down  from  the  mountains 
of  flame, 
Flocked  Demons  with  wonderful  wings,  and  Ifreet  of  horrible  shape, 
And    Djins,  with  red  eyes,  made  of  fire ;    Divs,  Peris,  and  Giants 
they  came. 
They  came,  at  the  call  of  the  name,  from  Kat,  that  engirdles  the  seas; 
From  the  gloom  of  the  tomb  in  the  graveyard,  from  ruins  on  deso- 
late ground; 
From  the  pool,  and  the  marsh,  and  the  forest ;  from  poisonous  blos- 
soms and  trees — 
Monstrous   or    dwarfish — constrained,    enchained,    subdued    by   a 
sound ; 
The  sound  of  the  title  of  Allah,  spoken  so  as  the  Angels  speak; 

Nor  spirits  uncomely  only,  and  evil ;  ethereal  bands 
Thronged  down  from  their  heavenly  houses,  the  Great  King's  service 
to  seek, 
Hearing  that  nameless  Name  which  all  things  living  commands. 
And  the  fowl  and  the  beast  were  fain  to  gather,  each  creature  by  each, 
When  Solomon  summoned  hereby,  pronouncing  the  mystical  words. 
Moreover,  their  dumb  mouths   opened,  and  the  fly  and  the  bee  had 
a  speech ; 
And  he  knew  the  heart  of  the  lions,  and  learned  the  mind  of  the 
birds. 
Thus  is  it  writ  how  he  marched  by  Tayf  from  the  Syrian  land 
Through  the  "Valley  of  Ants"  and  heard  the  cry  of  that  people 
of  clay, 
"  Hide  ye!  hide  in  the  earth!  for  there  passeth  Solomon's  band; 
We  are  many  and  wise,  but  we  die,  if  the  king's  foot  cometh  this 
way." 
And  he  laughed,  but  leaped  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  his  forehead, 

and  said : 
"  O  Lord  God!  grant  me  to  learn  from  the  ant  the  wit  to  be  meek. 
I  am  many  and  strong,  and  a  king ;   yet  Thou  canst  instantly  tread 
The  pride  of  this  earth  to  dust,  and  the  strongest  to  Thee  are  but 
weak ! " 
Then  he  viewed  the  birds,  and  cried:    "  I  see  not  amongst  ye  here 
Al-Hudhud,  the  crested  lapwing;    what  doth  she  to  linger  away? 
Ill  shall  it  fall  for  her,  who  seeketh  us  water  clear, 

If  she  find  not  a  fountain  for  prayers  before  the  ending  of  day ! 
But  they  tarried  not  long  until  the  whirr  of  her  speckled  wings 

Brought  unto  Solomon's  feet  the  crested  lapwing,  who  spake: 
"  I  have  seen  a  queen  that  is  greater  than    any  save  thee,  O  King! 
In  Seba  she  reigneth  majestic,  and  glorious    kingship  doth  make. 
"There  hath  she  a  marvelous  throne  of  silver,  figured  with  gold, 
And  the  head  of  the  throne  is  a  moon  in  a  jasper   and   emerald 
curve, 
For  her  people  worship  the  moon."    And  Solomon  answered:    "Be- 
hold! 
Little  bird!   if  thou  liest  not,  this  queen  shall  the  Merciful  serve!" 
Thereafter  the  message  went  from  the  servant  of  God,  the  king: 

"  Solomon,  son  of  David,  to  Balkis,  queen  of  the  south: 
Peace  be  to  them  that  follow  the  Name  upon  Solomon's  ring ; 

Yield  thee,  and  worship  Allah;  cursed  is  the  idolatrous  mouth." 
Then  Balkis  sent  him  gifts,  of  gold  bricks,  yellow  and  red ; 

And  beautiful  slaves  five  hundred,  with  amber  and  musk ;  and  a  gem 
Drilled  with  a  crooked  hole,  which  never  a  goldsmith   could  thread; 

And  a  topaz  of  price,  unpierced,  and  a  diamond  diadem. 
He  bade  the  sea-worm  eat  a  way  through  the  unpierced  stone ; 

And  the  little  ant  carry  a  thread  through  the  ruby's  crooked  drill. 

"Doth  she  offer  to  Solomon  gifts?"    quoth  he,  on  his  ivory  throne. 

' '  We  are  richer  than  Seba's  kingdom  1     By  Allah  !  "  said  he,  "I  will 

"That  one  of  my  slaves  bring  hither  Queen  Balkis'  jeweled  seat; 

Thereby  she  shall  learn  that  the  glory  is  ours,  and  the  knowledge 

and  might." 

Then  Asaf  the  wise  commanded,  and  a  Djin  spread  his  pinions  fleet, 

And  brought  the  moon-throne  thither,  and  set  it  before  them  aright. 

In  a  guarded  house  she  had  shut  it,  which  a  thousand  bowmen  kept, 

But  when  she  was  come  to  Salem,  lo !  Solomon  the  king 
Sate  there  on  her  own  gold  seat,  and  Balkis  bowed  her  and  wept, 
Saying:  "  I  pray  thee,  teach  me  the  Name  on  thy  signet  ring! 
"We  have  sinned  against  our  souls,  following  lower  Lords; 

Our   kingdom   we    give,  and   our   goods,  and  our    lives,  and   our 
spirits  to  thine." 

Such  worship  had  he  of  old  who  knew  Al-WAll's  words 

Which  rule  the  rulers,  and  knew  the  sound  of  the  Name  Divine. 

Ya    W&lit   Gracious  Lord/  impart 
True  knowledge  of  Tluc,  as  T/iou  art, 

— Edwin  Arnold. 


A  eucalyptus  tree  fifty  feet  from  a  well,  in  Alameda  County, 
sent  two  roots  through  the  brick  wall  of  the  well,  fifteen  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  completely  covered  the  bottom  with  a 
mat  of  fibres. 


THE    WISE    DONKEY. 


Gentle  reader,  have  you  ever,  in  the  course  of  your  career, 
been  brought  into  propinquity  with  a  Wise  Donkey?  If  you 
have  not  been  thus  cursed,  fall  down  upon  your  knees  at 
once  and  offer  thanks  to  Buddha,  the  Merciful ;  and,  if  any 
one  ever  gives  you  the  choice  of  spending  half  an  hour  with 
one  of  these  noxious  creatures  and  acquiring  hydrophobia  or 
trichinosis,  accept  one  of  the  latter  alternatives,  and  be  grate- 
ful for  a  lingering  death  in  preference  to  a  memory  that  might 
linger  with  you  through  eternity,  and  augment  the  torments 
of  Hades  or  taint  the  bliss  of  Paradise — as  the  case  might  be. 

A  Wise  Donkey  is  one  of  those  entertaining  bipeds  whom 
Mr.  Harrigan  has  put  into  verse  in  his  popular  lines  concern- 
ing "The  Man  Who  Knows  It  All."  He  is  that  species  of 
the  plantigrade  who  has  acquired  an  exhaustive  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  every  branch  of  literature,  science,  art,  all  of 
the  learned  professions,  and  everything  else,  from  dog-fight- 
ing to  astronomy,  by  reading  the  head-lines  of  the  daily 
newspapers. 

The  Wise  Donkey  knows  more  about  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg than  the  generals  who  conducted  the  affair  and  wrote 
about  it  in  the  Century — which  is  not  saying  much,  come  to 
think  of  it ;  he  will  tell  Sullivan  how  to  knock  men  out ;  show 
James  G.  Blaine  how  to  become  unpopular;  tell  David  B. 
Hill  how  to  make  deals ;  give  Gladstone  points  on  statesman- 
ship, and  inform  Bismarck  how  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  the  Wise  Donkey  whether  a  topic 
that  comes  up  for  discussion  is  confined  to  matters  of  indi- 
vidual information  between  other  persons,  or  upon  matters  of 
general  knowledge ;  he  pours  out  his  wisdom  just  the  same. 
He  would  tell  Henry  Irving  of  the  personal  characteristics  of 
Ellen  Terry  with  the  same  cheerful  alacrity  that  he  manifests 
in  advising  Justin  McCarthy  upon  the  details  of  recent  parlia- 
mentary history.  He  would  relate  the  dialogue  of  "Adonis" 
to  Henry  Dixey,  and  dispute  the  point  with  him,  if  any  of 
his  quotations  were  called  into  question,  with  the  same  easy 
abandon  that  would  characterize  his  explanation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  electrical  force  to  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

The  most  disgusting  feature  of  the  discourse  of  the  Wise 
Donkey,  however,  is  that  if  he  says  anything  that  is  worth 
hearing,  it  is  always  something  that  you  have  heard  before; 
and  if  he  gives  you  any  information  upon  any  topic  what- 
ever, you  invariably  discover  afterward  that  he  is  wrong. 
Let  one  of  these  beasts  turn  himself  loose  in  a  mixed  assem- 
blage of  sexes,  ages,  and  degrees  of  intelligence,  and,  when 
he  has  gone,  you'll  find  that  the  biggest  fool  in  that  assem- 
blage will  be  the  one  who  remarks  what  an  interesting  man 
that  Mr.  Blowhard  is.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The 
intelligent  persons  in  his  audience  knew  that  he  was  talking 
rot,  but  forebore  to  say  it;  while  the  fools  thought  he  was 
talking  over  their  heads,  but  were  afraid  to  admit  that  they 
did  not  know  what  he  was  getting  at. 

Perhaps  you,  fair  one,  have  been  taken  down  to  dinner 
upon  some  fatal  occasion  by  a  Wise  Donkey.  Think  a  mo- 
ment, and  you  can  not  fail  to  recall  him — the  man  who  told 
you  that  your  German  teacher  was  altogether  wrong  in  tell- 
ing you  that  the  Umlaut  changed  the  sound  of  the  letter 
u,"  and  had  to  admit,  when  you  pressed  him  for  farther  in- 
formation, that  he  had  forgotten  his  German  since  he  left 
school ;  who  interrupted  the  famous  sculptor  opposite,  to  tell 
him  that  it  was  the  head,  and  not  the  arms,  of  the  Venus  de 
Milo,  that  is  broken  off;  and  occupied  the  last  half-hour  at 
the  table  with  a  dissertation  upon  the  prospect  of  a  European 
war  that  made  every  one  wish  that  the  donkey  was  four  miles 
in  Tophet.  Macaulay,  who  was  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing men  who  ever  talked  at  dinner,  was  called  a  bore  be- 
cause he  talked  so,  much.  What  fitting  epithet,  then,  could 
be  bestowed  upon  the  shallow  ass  who  only  reiterated  what 
everybody  else  had  read  in  the  newspapers  ?  Far  preferable 
would  it  be  to  bestow  an  epitaph  upon  him. 

There  is  an  anecdote  of  Alexander  the  Great  which  bears 
upon  the  case  of  the  Wise  Donkey.  This  anecdote  relates 
that  Alex,  once  called  upon  a  great  artist,  and,  upon  exami- 
ning some  of  his  work,  pointed  out  a  few  errors  in  his  composi- 
tion and  coloring,  and  informed  him  how  they  might  be  reme- 
died. The  great  artist  was  finally  obliged  to  request  his  au- 
gust visitor  to  make  the  criticism  in  a  lower  tone,  as  the 
paint-boys  were  concealing  their  merriment  over  his  dense 
ignorance  with  much  difficulty.  That  is  the  way  with 
the  Wise  Donkey.  He  gives  himself  away  to  every  intelli- 
gent person  he  converses  with,  but  he  never  drops  to  him- 
self, because  the  intelligent  person  sees  that  he  is  a  donkey, 
and  is  aware  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  enlighten 
him. 

There  is  but  one  recourse  left  in  dealing  with  the  Wise 
Donkey,  and  that  is  to  kill  him.  The  best  method  is  to  use 
an  axe  or  a  slungshot,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  con- 
sequences. No  jury  has  ever  convicted  a  man  for  killing  an- 
other because  he  was  a  bore,  and  no  intelligent  jury  ever  will. 
—Puck. 


Captain  Dutton,  of  the  Government  survey,  has  recently 
explored  Crater  Lake,  Oregon.  He  finds  it,  in  places,  2,005 
feet  deep,  and  calls  it  probably  the  deepest  body  of  fresh  wa- 
ter on  the  continent.  The  ocean  depths  are  vastly  greater. 
The  Albatross  party  has  recently  sounded  a  depth  of  19,176 
feet  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida. 


Statistics,  more  or  less  accurate,  show  that  John  Bull  is  by 
no  means  the  beef-eater  that  he  is  cracked  up  to  be.  Eng- 
lishmen eat  but  an  average  of  forty-five  pounds  a  year,  while 
the  Australians  average  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 


French  railways  annually  kill  one  passenger  in  every 
2,000,000  carried;  English  railways  one  in  every  21,000,000. 
French  railways  annually  wound  one  passenger  in  every 
500,000  carried;  English  one  in  750,000;  Belgian,  one  in 
1,650,000,  and  Prussian,  one  in  4,000,000. 


A  bench  in  the  kitchen  of  an  English  farmer  is  made  of 
oak  that  did  duty  as  a  roof-beam  in  a  church  for  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  four  years,  and  that  has  been  in  the  shape  of 
a  bench  since  1824. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE     ENGLISH     LANGUAGE. 


"  Cockaigne' 


shows  bow  it  Changes  in  Crossing  the  Atlantic. 


The  subject  of  English  pronunciations  of  different  words, 
names  and  places  totally  out  of  accord  with  the  spelling,  to- 
gether with  the  difference  that  exists  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica in  respect  to  the  expression  of  the  same  thing,  has  been 
frequently  touched  upon  in  letters  from  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  referred  to  incidentally  in  books  of  travel,  and  often 
made  the  topic  of  conversation  among  returned  travelers, 
whether  from  Liverpool  or  New  York.  But  I  don't  think  the 
subject  has  ever  been  thoroughly  gone  into.  Yet  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  pronunciations  and  expressions  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful  to  the  American  traveler  in  England.  The 
average  American  who  lands  in  England  knows  that  Thames 
.mounccd  Terns,  Pall  Mall,  Pell  Me/I,  and  Cholmonde- 
ley,  Chumly.  Beyond  that  he  never  gives  a  thought,  and, 
happy  in  that  ignorance,  which  by  its  display  of  nationality 
leaves  the  possessor  an  easy  prey  to  hotel-keepers,  cab-driv- 
ers, etc.,  and  is  therefore  far  from  bliss,  he  goes  serenely  on, 
unconsciously  "  giving  himself  away  "  at  every  step. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  thing  alphabetically.  Before  I  begin, 
however,  allow  me  to  remark  that  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
have  a  vast  number  of  the  Englishmen  domiciled  in  Amer- 
ica disagree  with  the  pronunciations  I  give.  In  some  re- 
spects I  should  be  sorry  if  they  did  agree  with  me.  I  only 
say,  in  reply  to  any  obiections  they  may  make,  "they  are 
the  pronunciations  which  obtain  in  good  society."  Now, 
then  •  Abergavenny  is  called  Abbergenny;  Abernethy,  Ab- 
berneethy;  Abinger,  Abbinjer;  Aldershot,  Awldcrshot;  Aln- 
wick, Ann  i;  Arlesford,  Avohjud;  Amherst,  Ammast;  An- 
neslev,  Annsley:  Arundal,  Ah-rundle;  Bagot,  Baggot;  Bal- 
iol,  Bayloell;  Beauchamp,  Beecham;  Beauworih,  Bkv-worth; 
Banbury.  Banbry;  Beaulieu,  Bewlyj  Beaumont,  Bbmuntj 
Belgrav'e,  Belgriv;  Beloover,  Belvir;  Bentwick,  Bentik; 
Berkeley,  Barklv;  Berkshire,  Barkshehj  Bertie,  Barty; 
Berwick,  Berrick;  Bideford,  Biddajud;  Bicester,  Bisster; 
Billingisga'e.  Billingsget;  Blackstone,  Blackstunj  Blomfield, 
Bloomficld;  Bolingbroke,  Bullingbrook;  Boscawen,  Boss- 
C  -en;  Bromley,  Brumlv ;  Broke,  Brook;  Brompton,  Brum- 
lon  ;  Brougham.  Broom;  Broughton,  Brandon;  Bury,  Ber- 
ry: Cadogan,  Cad-dug-gan;  Caius  (college),  Keys;  Carew, 
Cory;  Carnegie,  Carniggie;  Calthorpe,  Cawlthup;  Cecil, 
Sissel;  Cirencester,  Sissister;  Chatham,  Chat'm;  Chelms- 
ford, Chemsfud;  Chelsea,  CJtelsy;  Cockburn,  Co-bun;  Crich- 
ton,  Kryton ;  Coke,  Cool;;  Compton,  Cumton;  Conduit, 
Cundit;  Conyngham,  Cunning'm;  Corry,  Carry;  Coventry, 
Cawventry :  Cowper.  Cooper;  Dacre,  Daker;  Dalhousie, 
Palhoos/:  Dalyell,  Die-el;  Deopham,  Dcep'm;  Derby,  Dar- 
by; De i  Vesci,  De  Veczy;  Disraeli,  Disriiyly ;  Doncaster, 
Donksteh;  Dorchester,  Dorchstch;  Dulwich,  Dullidge;  Dy- 
moke,  Dimmuck;  Dynever,  Dinneverj  Domv'Me,  Dumville; 
Ely,  E-leej  Fermor,  Farmer;  Fleeming,  Flemming;  Ger- 
vis,  Jen-is,  and  Jervoise,  Jarvis;  Glamis,  Glayms  or  Glams; 
Gloucester,  Glosler  ;  Greenwich,  Grinnitch ;  Greville, 
Grl-Jll:  Grevwell,  Gruel ;  Grosvenor,  Grove-ner;  Gwydyr, 
Gwiddor;  Hamond,  Hammond;  Hampstead,  Ham  slid  ; 
Hardinge,  Harding  (not  with  /  sound)  ;  Hardwicke,  as 
spelled  ;  Harewood,  Harwood;  Harwich,  Harrich ;  Havar.t, 
Haifnt ;  Haveningham,  Henninghum  ;  Heathcote,  Hethcut; 
Hawarden,  Harden,  if  Gladstone's  place,  Hawarden,  if  the 
title  ;  Henage,  Hennedge  ;  Hertford,  Harfud ;  Hervey, 
Harvy;  Holborn.  Ho-bun ;  Holker,  Hooker;  Ipswich,  as 
spelled  :  Kerr,  Kar\  Keswick,  Ke—ick  ;  Kilmeston,  Kims- 
ton  ;  Kilmorry,  Kilmurry;  Knollys,  Knowles  ;  Lascelles, 
lasHh;  Lauderdale,  Lawderdel ;  Leominster,  Lemminster; 
Leveson-Gower,  Lewson-Gore  ;  Gower  (London  street),  Gow- 
er ;  Lewes,  Lena's  ;  Lysaght,  Lycet ;  Lyveden,  Lin-den  ; 
Magdalene  (College,  Oxford),  Mawdlin  ;  Maidstone,  Maid- 
stun  ;  Mainwaring,  Mannering;  Margate,  Mdrget;  Marjori- 
banks,  Marchbanks :  Marlborough,  Mawlborough  ;  Mary- 
port.  Marraport ;  Mary-le-bone,  Marrabun  ;  Molyneux, 
Mutlen-ewks  ;  Monson,  Munson  :  Moray,  Murry  ;  Napier, 
N&ypccr;  Neville,  Ncv'l/ \  Northwich,  Northwick;  Norwich, 
Norridge ;  Odiham.  Ode-deum  ;  Ouseley,  Oosely;  Owles- 
bury,  Ussle-bry  ;  Packenham,  Packnum  ;  Paget,  Pad-jet ; 
Palk.  Pawl:  ;  Petre,  Peter ;  Pole,  Pool ;  Ponsonby,  Punson- 
I'ontefract,  Pumfret;  Powell,  Po-elt ;  Powis,  Po-iss ; 
I'owlet,  Po-let;  Pvtchley,  Pytche-ly  ;  Ramsgate,  Ramsget; 
Ranelagh.  Ranellah;  Redesdale,  Reedsdel ;  Ripon,  Rippon; 
Rokeby,  Rook-by ;  Rolle,  Role;  Romford,  Rumfud;  Romsey, 
Rtnnsy;  Sandys,  Sands;  Salisbury,  Sawlsbry;  Shrewsbury, 
Shrmushry  ;  Sidmouth,  Sidmutli;  Somers,  Summers ;  South- 
wark.  Suth-erk;  Stanhope,  Stan-up  ;  St.  Clair  and  Sinclair, 
Sinkler;  St.  John  (as  family  name),  Sin/en;  St.  Leger  (race), 
Sillinger ;  St.  Maur  and  Sevmour,  Seemer ;  Strahan, 
Strawn;  Sydenham.  Sidni/m;  Thanet,  Tannet;  Thesiger, 
Thiss-idger;  Thorold,  Th&rrold;  Thynne,  Thin;  Tiche- 
borne,  Titchbun ;  Tollemache,  Tolhnach  ;  Trafalgar,  Traf 
al-gar;  Tredegar,  Tred-ie-ger;  Tyrone,  Terrbne  ;  Tyrwhitt, 
Tirrit;  Uttoxeter,  Ycwxctter ;  Vere,  Veer;  Villiers,  Villers; 
Viscount,  Vy-eount;  Warwick,  Warrick;  Waveney,  Wav- 
ny.  Wemy  :  Weymouth,  Waymuth;  Wigan,  Wig- 

gen;    Wrotteslev,  liolsly;  Woborn,    Wo-bun;   Wodehouse, 
dhouse;     Wymondham,     Windh'm;    Yonge,     Young; 
Zouche,  /. 

So  much  for  the  pronunciation  of  names  and  places. 
There  may  be  some  that  I  have  omitted,  but  they  will  be 
found,  I  think,  unimportant,  or  else  of  a  too  similar  charac- 
ter to  one  of  the  samples  to  require  repetition — the  principle 
of  the  pronunciation  being  enough  to  guide.  There  are  many 
words  in  common  and  ordinary  use  in  America  which  have 
a  peculiar  pronunciation  in  England.  Take  "horse,"  for 
example.  In  England  it  is  called  either  boss  or  ft 
i  hariot  is  called  chariot,  and  paniel  vpartel.  So,  nearly 
every  word  ending  in  ate  is  pronounced  with  the  final  sound 
of  et.  There  arc  a  few  exceptions.  As  for  //-dropping,  I 
should  hope  that  everybody  must  know  that  It's  are  not 
dropped  by  Englifb  ladies  and  gentlemen — that  is  to  say, 
the  ordinarily  accepted  Ms.  the  h's  that  begin  "  head,"  and 
"hope,"  and  "hot,"  and  "ham";  nor  do  they  put  them  on 
where  they  don't  belong.  There  is,  however,  just  this  amount 
of  //-dropping  at  all,  a  ft  dropping  is  meant  to  mean  :  for 
instance,  the  h's  arc  let!  out  "t  what, 
whether,  white,  while,axi6  whisky,  and, 
they  are  put  onto(in  -'>und)  hospital.  I  have  unde 
lh.it  in  America  hospital  is  pronounced  without  the  //.    Then, 


again,  the  //  in  hotel  is  dropped  by  the  best  people,  and  it  is 
called  an  'ate!— a  change  in  the  article  to  suit  the  beginning 
vowel  being  alsomade.  I  don't  suppose  one  English  gentleman 
or  lady  in  a  thousand  says  a  hotel.  Watch,  and  you'll  see  if 
I'm  not  right.  Another  thing:  All  words  ending  with  ary  or 
ory.  such  as  "military"  and  "  territory,"  are  shortened,  thus  : 
Milifry,  territry.  "Any"  is  always  pronounced  enny,  and 
"many"  never  otherwise  than  menny.  "Been"  is  always 
bean. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  ways  of  expressing  the  same  thing 
in  both  countries,  and  see  how  they  differ.  Take  dress  first : 
"Pantaloons"  are  called  trousers,  never  "pants";  sus- 
penders" axe  braces;  a  "sack-coat"  is  a  jacket,  an  '  under- 
shirt," a  Jersey,  and  a  vest;  and  a  "vest"  a  waistcoat— 
pronounced,  by  the  bye,  wescut.  The  game  of  billiards  fur- 
nishes some  curious  variances  of  expression :  A  "shot"  is 
called  a  stroke,  a  "  run  "  a  break,"  and  a  "  carom  "  a  canon. 
Then  "crackers"  are  biscuits,  and  " biscuits "  rolls.  Crack- 
ers in  England  are  what  are  called  "  snapping  mottoes  "  in 
America.  "  Syrup  "  and  "  molasses  "  are  both  known  as 
treacle;  a  "pie"  (of  fruit)  is  a  tart,  a  "sugar-bowl"  is  a 
sugar-tfott'n,  a  "stoop"  is  a  porch,  and  an  "entry"  a  hall; 
a  "  pitcher  "  is  aywif,  and  a  "  bureau  "  a  chest  of  drawers;  a 
"cane"  is  a  walking-stick,  an  "overcoat"  a  great  coat,  a 
"  check-rein  "  a  bearing-rein.  Reins  are  never  called  "lines," 
and  a  coachman  is  never  called  the  driver.  Every  "  store  " 
is  a  shop;  a  "fruit-store"  is  a  fruiterer's, a  "hardware  store" 
an  ironmonger's,  a  "  dry-goods  "  store  a  draper's  or  haber- 
dasher's, a  "  drug  store  "  a  chemists,  and  a  "  vegetable  store" 
a. green-grocer's.  "Coal"  is  invariably  called  coals,  "calico" 
print,  "thread  "  cotton,  and  a  "  spool "  a  reel.  A  frock-coat 
is  never  called  a  "  Prince  Albert,"  nor  is  a  high  hat  called  a 
"stovepipe."  "Rare"  meat  is  always  underdone,  and  the 
"  stubs  "  of  a  check-book  are  the  counterfoils.  "  Sleeve-but- 
tons" are  cuff-links,  and  "shirt-cuffs"  wristbands.  "Mush" 
is  pot  ridge.  A  "  balky  "  horse  is  a  jibbing  horse,  and  to 
"  balk"  is  to  jib.  A  "  cigar-store  "  is  a  tobacconist's.  "  Beets" 
(cooked)  are  beet-root;  the  "german"  (dance)  is  always 
called  cotillion.  A  "stem-winder"  is  a  keyless  watch,  and 
"beer"  (at  bars)  bitter.  Of  course,  in  this,  I  except  "lager- 
bier,"  which  is  now  in  such  great  vogue  in  England.  The 
lingo  of  railways  differs  wonderfully.  "Railroad"  is  rail- 
way; the  "  track"  is  the  line,  and  the  "  rails  "  the  metals; 
the  "cars"  are  the  train;  to  "switch"  is  to  shunt;  a  "turn- 
out" is  a  siding;  a  locomotive  is  always  an  engine,  an  "  en- 
gineer" a  driver,  and  a  "fireman"  a  stoker.  The  "con- 
ductor" \s  the  guard,  a  "car"  a  carriage,  "  baggage  "lug- 
gage, a  "  baggage-car "  a  luggage  van,  and  a  "  freight " 
train  a  goods  train.  A  "  depot"  is  a  terminus  or  a  station, 
and  a  "switch-tender"  a.  pointsman  ox  signal  man.  "Sick" 
is  always  /*//,  for  sick  in  England  means  sea-sick.  A  good- 
natured  person  is  never  called  "  clever,"  nor  is  a  clever  per- 
son ever  called  "smart."  Smart  in  England  now  means 
well  and  neatly  dressed,  and  the  word  is  also  applied  to  what 
is  well  and  properly  done  in  fashionable  life.  "  Smart"  liver- 
ies,"a  "smart  carriage,"  are  frequent  expressions.  "Homely" 
is  plain.  Now  for  a  few  samples  of  difference  in  spelling. 
The  following  words  are  always  spelled  thus:  Labour,  neigh- 
bour, honour,  harbour,  favour,  etc.  The  only  exception  is  in 
"  governor,"  where  the  u  is  dropped.  "  Check  "  (bank)  is 
spelled  checque,  and  the  plural  of  "  scarf,"  scarves. 

There  are  many  peculiarly  American  expressions  and 
ways  of  speaking  (just  as  there  are  English)  which  at 
once  show  nationality  when  traveling  abroad.  It  takes  an 
American  a  long  time  before  he  discovers  them  all.  Strictly 
American  expressions,  as  distinct  from  English,  are,  "  Why, 
certainly,"  "  Quite  a  while,"  "  Quite  a  bit,"  "  Quite  a  nice 
time,"  "I  guess,"  "I  reckon,"  "I  calculate,"  "Once  in  a 
while,"  "  Why,  pshaw !  "  "  You  don't  say  "  (without  so), 
"  Bottom  dollar,"  "  Don't  go  a  cent,"  "  No,  siree,"  "  High- 
toned,"  "  wagon  "  (for  carriage),  "  ride  horseback,"  "  buggy- 
riding,"  "  spry,"  "  stick,"  "  Say  1 "  "  Oh,  my !  "  "  Look-a- 
here  !  "  "  real  nice,"  "  real  sweet,"  "  real  mean,"  "  too  sweet 
for  anything,"  "  way  up,"  "  awful  (without  the  ly)  nice  " — or 
anything  else,  "  Howdy  ?"  "  boss  "  (as  a  verb),  "  loan  "  (as  a 
verb),  "  Wh — why?"  So  are  the  following  expressions 
strictly  American  slang:  "Tumble  to  the  racket,"  "Don't 
see  it,"  "Skip,"  "Catch  on,"  "High  old  time,"  "Taffy," 
"What  are  you  giving  us?"  "Give  yourself  away,"  "Not 
much,"  "  You  make  me  tired,"  "  I  should  remark,"  "  pointer," 
"  chestnut,"  "  I  should  say  so,"  "  That's  about  the  size  of  it," 
"  Size  up,"  "  toney,"  "  bully,"  "  nifty,"  and  "  snide." 

The  manner  of  taking  a  railway  ticket  in  England  is 
peculiar  to  England.  You  go  to  the  "  booking "  office,  by 
which  name  the  ticket-office  is  called,  and,  say  you  are  going 
from  London  to  Leeds,  you  say,  "  One,  first,  single,  Leeds." 
That  is  to  say,  you  want  one  first-class  ticket  for  a  single 
journey  to  Leeds.  You  can,  of  course,  alter  the  class  to 
"second"  or  "third,"  if  you  so  wish,  and  say  "two"  or 
"  three,"  or  any  number  according  to  the  number  of  tickets 
you  want.  If  you  want  a  return  ticket  you  simply  say  "  re- 
turn" instead  of  single.  In  taking  a  ticket  to  London  you 
never  mention  "  London."  I  don't  suppose  there  is  anything 
that  would  more  quickly  disclose  a  foreigner  than  that. 
Every  railway  line  running  into  London  has  a  terminal  sta- 
tion known  by  some  special  name.  Thus  the  South  Western 
have  "  Waterloo,"  the  North  Western  "  Euston,"  the  Mid- 
land "  St.  Pancras,"  the  South  Eastern  "  Charing  Cross," 
the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  "Victoria,"  and  the 
Great  Western,  "  Paddington."  So  that  when  you  ask  for 
your  ticket  you  simply  say  "  Waterloo,"  "  St.  Pancras,"  etc., 
instead  of  London.  Cabmen  only  need  the  name  of  the  sta- 
tion to  know  where  to  drive  you  to.  Just  say  "  Victoria," 
"  Paddington,"  or  any  other  you  may  wish  to  go  to,  and  that's 
all  "cabby"  wants. 

Now,  I  don't  mean  to  contend,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
misunderstood  as  contending,  that  it  is  necessary,  if,  indeed, 
in  .ill  senses  desirable,  for  any  American  visiting  England  to 
in  the  least  sink  his  national  identity.  Far  from  it.  There 
is  nothing  that  a  true  and  sincere  Englishman  likes  and  ad- 
mires more  than  a  true  and  sincere  American.  It  will  be  no 
detriment  to  a  man  among  true  Englishmen  that  he  is  an 
American.  But  while  it  is  not  desirable  to  hide  one's  nation- 
ality, and  is  a  sign  of  bad  form  to  do  so,  it  is  equally  lacking 
in  good  form  to  parade  one's  birthplace  and  make  a  blowing- 
horn  of  it.  Somebody — 1  forget  just  now  who  it  was  ;  it  was 
some  literary  swell,  at  any  rate— once  said  that  a  true  gentle- 
man was  of  no  nationality— he  was  a  man  of  the  world. 
That's  just  where  it  is.     While  one  is  trying  to  awiiil   the 


Scylla  of  national  effacement  one  must  be  careful  not  to  drift 
into  the  Charybdis  of  national  assertion  and  conceit.  Of 
the  two  evils — I  speak  from  a  traveler's  standpoint — the  lat- 
ter is  the  worse.  "  When  one  is  in  Rome,"  etc.,  is  an  old 
saying,  and  a  true  one,  and  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  assisting  in 
its  observance  that  I  have  written  this  letter.  No  one  knows 
better  than  myself  the  insular  prejudices,  the  national 
"bumptiousness"  of  Englishmen  abroad,  and  especially  in 
America.  If  they  would  leave  the  bulk  of  their  pronuncia- 
tions, their  technical  expressions,  their  peculiar  sayings,  and 
their  slang  at  home  when  they  come  to  America,  try  to  a/> 
quire  an  American  style  and  break  themselves  of  saying 
"  Tchick-ah-go,"  "  Manna-to-<Wz,"  "  Texass,"  and  "  Illino-iss," 
it  would  not  only  be  happier  for  themselves,  but  for  all  those- 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  Certainly  it  wouldn't  br'^ 
un-Anglicizing  themselves  to  do  that.  If  some  Americai 
will  kindly  take  the  trouble  to  compile  the  Anglicisms  for) 
Englishmen  who  come  to  America  to  drop  while  there,  he 
will  be  only  doing  for  this  side  of  the  water  what  I  have  en- 
deavored to  do  for  that.  Cockaigne.  ] 
London,  September  25,  1SS6. 
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One  of  the  drollest  figures  in  that  queer  Parisian  circle  of' 
seedy  conspirators,  dissipated  pretenders,  subterranean  in- 
triguers, and  tricky  gamblers  which  Daudet  exploited  in  hi; 
"  Kings  in  Exile,"  is  the  old  Prince  de  Valori,  who  is  sup< 
posed  to  be  Don  Carlos's  right-hand  man.  A  more  curious 
mixture  of  ingenuousness  and  duplicity  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  He  gets  his  money  from  the  Pretender  in  very  irregu- 
lar quantities,  and  often  has  to  wait  unduly  for  it.  His  asso- 
ciates have  learned  so  estimate  to  a  nicety  the  state  of  hi: 
finances  by  the  fervor  of  his  loyalty.  When  the  old  roue  i_ 
luxuriating  in  a  newly  received  remittance  he  is  a  Legitimist 
to  the  soles  of  his  patent-leathers,  and  speaks  in  impressive 
tones  and  with  a  low  bow  of  "  Le  Roi."  A  fortnight  later 
half  of  the  money  will  be  gone,  and  the  prince,  still  respect- 
ful but  no  longer  enthusiastic,  will  refer  to  his  master  as 
"  Monsigneur."  Soon  the  end  of  his  cash  looms  on  the  hori- 
zon, and  then  Valori,  carelessly,  almost  contemptuously,  re- 
fers to  Don  Carlos  as  "  Due  de  Madrid."  Lastly,  the  money 
is  all  gone  and  bills  accumulate  instead  ;  then  if  you  know 
Valori,  and  refer  in  his  hearing  to  the  Pretender,  you  may 
hear  this  apostle  of  the  divine  right  snarl  out,  "  Ah,  yes 
that  half-breed  Bourbon." 


English  newspaper  reporters  are  a  long  way  behind  the 
American  reporters  in  rounding  out  occurrences  by  means  of 
powerful  description,  and  making  them  seem  of  more  impor- 
tance than  would  attach  to  them  if  it  were  not  for  the  report- 
ers' assistance  ;  still,  that  the  English  reporters  are  not  with- 
out spirit  in  their  art  is  occasionally  made  manifest.  One 
in  describing  a  meeting  held  recently  in  an  English  town 
declares  that  the  seats  had  been  newly  varnished,  and  that 
"there  was  almost  a  panic  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
when  the  audience  found  that  they  were  unable  to  rise."  I: 
there  had  been  a  panic  in  the  circumstances,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  one  of  the  safest  and  most  satisfactory 
panics  ever  recorded.  A  congregation  fixed  firmly  at  inter 
vals  upon  benches  by  means  of  varnish  could  be  relied  upon 
to  give  way  to  panic  with  the  least  serious  results  possible 
Probably  the  entire  meeting  could  be  carried  out,  bench  by 
bench,  with  the  utmost  care  and  deliberation,  before  the 
panicky  feeling  could  run  into  any  dangerous  expression. 
Even  with  the  wildest  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  congre-  i 
gation  to  keep  together  and  trample  one  another  under  foot, 
nothing  could  come  of  it  so  long  as  the  varnish  held  firm. 


An  interesting  claim  has  been  put  forward  against  the  estate  j 
of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  The  heirs  of  the  Schleder,  Joas, 
Jais,  and  Pongratz  families  have  for  years  sued  the  Royal 
Treasury  for  the  restitution  of  a  large  inheritance,  deposited 
with  it  at  Augsburg  during  the  last  century,  and  amounting, 
with  compound  interest  up  to  August  30,  to  $12,500,000,  for 
which  sum  they  have  lodged  a  claim  with  the  recently  ap-  I 
pointed  Royal  Commissary.  They  allege  that  the  sum  men- 
tioned will  be  found  to  be  the  amount  due  them  from  the 
heritage  moneys,  deposited  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  administered  for  the  heirs  by 
the  Royal  Treasury,  "less  the  sum  taken  therefrom  during 
the  past  ten  years  and  expended  in  royal  private  construc- 
tions." The  document  further  specifies  their  claim  as  fol- 
lows: "The  three  royal  castles — Linderhof,  Herrenshiemsee, 
and  Neu-Schwanstein,  cost  at  least  $25,750,000.  To  defray 
this  expenditure  $10,000,000  has  been  taken  from  the  Royal 
Civil  List  within  the  past  twenty  years,  and  the  unpaid  debts 
due  thereon  are  acknowledged  to  amount  to  $3,250,000. 
Whence,  therefore,has  the  remaining  $12,500,000 been  taken? 


The  Boston  Beacon  says :  "  It  may  be  said  on  good  au- 
thority that  General  Francis  A.  Walker  has  been  offered  the 
presidency  of  the  great  university  which  Senator  Leland 
Stanford  is  about  to  establish  in  California,  and  that  he  has 
not  accepted  the  offer.  The  Stanford  bequest  meanwhile  is 
the  most  magnificent  gift  for  school  purposes  ever  made  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  it  may  be  added  that  Senator 
Stanford  desires  his  college,  which  is  to  include  everything 
from  a  primary  school  to  a  university,  to  be  in  California, 
partly  from  gratitude  to  the  State  which  has  honored  him 
and  been  the  scene  of  his  financial  fortunes,  partly  because 
he  has  great  faith  in  the  future  of  California  as  a  centre  of 
civilization.  Ex-Senator  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  by 
the  way,  favors  Senator  Stanford  for  the  Presidency  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Cleveland." 


A  peal  of  bells,  in  direct  imitation  of  the  famous  peal  of 
the  Strasburg  Cathedral,  is  being  specially  cast  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  cantata,  "The  Golden  Le- 
gend," at  the  forthcoming  Leeds  festival.  The  cantata  opens 
with  the  clanging  of  these  bells,  the  scene  being  the  spire  of 
the  Strasburg  Cathedral,  from  which  Lucifer  and  the  powers 
of  the  air  are  trying  to  tear  down  the  cross. 

The  man  who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  first  washing- 
machine  sells  shoestrings  on  the  curbstone  on  State  Street. 
A  graduate  of  Cornell  College  drives  a  Blue  Island  Avenue 
car,  and  a  German  baron  works  in  a  Western  Avenue  street- 
..11  >uI>1l-^.     Chicago  J/cruld. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  young  married  be2uty  who  filled  her  slipper  with 
champagne  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  gave  it  to  a 
Baltimore  gallant  to  drink,  is  a  resident  of  Washington. 
She  certainly  is  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  wears  a  very 
small  slipper,  and  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  who  drank  the 
wine  from  the  slipper  is  a  growing  attorney  from  Richmond. 
The  lady  said  she  was  sorry  she  did  it  now,  "but  it  was  at  a 
champagne- party,  and  they  were  all  excited  with  wine." 
When  some  one  asked  her  if  she  respected  the  young  man 
for  indulging  in  such  Babylonian  politeness,  she  said:  "  No, 
not  all.  When  I  think  of  it  now,  I  have  an  utter  disgust  for 
him.  I  did  not  give  him  the  slipper.  It  came  off  accident- 
ally, when  the  silly  fellow  seized  it,  filled  it  with  champagne, 
and  drank  to  my  health."  Washington  women  are,  as  a  rule, 
exceedingly  fond  of  champagne,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  considerable  champagne  must  have  been  drunk  before 
the  company  became  so  impulsively  chivalric  as  to  make 
possible  the  incident  mentioned.  Letters  represent  the  so- 
ciety women  in  Washington,  of  the  so-called  fast  set  in  par- 
ticular, as  having  a  high  old  time  the  past  summer,  both  by 
night  and  by  day.  They  were  to  be  found  at  the  race-track, 
staking  money,  boxes  of  gloves,  and  other  forfeits  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  day's  races,  with  as  much  recklessness  as  any 
man  with  a  million  a  year  would  display.  On  almost  any 
night  in  the  week  as  many  as  forty  ladies  could  be  seen  eat- 
ing supper  and  drinking  champagne  at  the  old  John  Morris- 
sey  club-house.  One  could  stand  in  the  doorway  and  see  a 
crowd  of  men  gambling,  and  thirty  or  more  women  eating 
and  drinking.  Of  course,  these  women  were  not  very  re- 
fined, though  they  stopped  at  the  best  hotels.  They  were  a 
set  of  women  who  dote  on  yacht  and  horse-races,  and  play 
poker  at  night  in  their  rooms. 


The  Carlton  Club  has  closed  its  doors.  It  was  the  best 
dining  club  in  New  York,  smaller  than  the  Manhattan,  but 
in  some  respects  superior.  Its  deviled  crabs,  its  broiled  cod 
tongues,  its  terrapin  and  turtle  soups,  were  so  good  that  Ed. 
Stokes  used  to  dine  there  in  preference  to  the  Hoffman  cui- 
sine. Mr.  Chamberlain  brought  on  from  Washington  negro 
cooks,  each  of  whom  had  a  specialty.  Although  started  as 
a  "proprietary"  club  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Carlton  has 
been  run  for  some  months  on  the  basis  of  a  regular  club, 
with  exactly  what  success  can  not  be  said,  as  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  are  very  reticent  or  evasive  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Chamberlain  determined  before  he  opened  the 
Carlton  Club  that  he  would  have  a  membership  of  one  thou- 
sand, and  the  annual  dues — fifty-two  dollars  each — would 
insure  him  his  rental  and  running  expenses.  He  promised 
and  provided  a  larder  and  cellar  that  could  not  be  surpassed, 
calculating  that  the  patronage  would  prevent  loss,  the 
prices  insuring  a  profit  of  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  if  the 
custom  were  good.  He  only  obtained,  however,  seven  hun- 
dred subscribers,  and  if  the  truth  were  known  probably  many 
of  these  were  delinquents.  Mr.  Chamberlain  treasures  with 
pride  his  subscription  book,  as  it  contains  the  autographs  of 
many  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
who  from  friendship  for  him  willingly  encouraged  his  new 
enterprise.  This  collection  of  autographs  is  intrinsically 
valuable.  President  Arthur  and  General  Grant  were  among 
the  subscribers,  also  Mr.  Blaine  and  Senator  Conkling.  All 
the  Southern  brigadier-generals  are  in  the  list,  and  Colonel 
Tom  Ochiltree  has  made  the  club  his  home  since  it  opened. 
Occasionally  there  have  been  some  memorable  gatherings 
in  the  club  on  national  occasions,  like  the  Grant  funeral, 
when  there  was  a  rallying  of  prominent  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Chamberlain  based  his  calculations  on 
his  experience  in  his  famous  club-house  in  Washington, 
which  is  half  hotel  and  half  club,  and  which  is  resorted  to  by 
all  the  prominent  people  who  visit  the  national  capital,  and 
where  he  has,  according  to  report,  made  considerable  money. 
One  of  the  many  differences  between  Washington  and  New 
York  is  that  there  are  many  fine  hotels  and  restaurants  in 
New  York  city,  and  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  cen- 
tralization as  in  the  former  city,  and  in  the  competition  the 
Carlton  Club  suffered,  indeed  proved  a  melancholy  failure; 
for  it  never  fulfilled  its  mission,  being  the  resort  of  compara- 
tively only  a  few  indeed  of  a  coterie  of  bon  vivants,  and 
more  of  an  evening  retreat  for  good  liquors  than  the  popular 
dining  resort  of  visiting  members.  It  can  be  seen  now  why 
Senator  Conkling  refused  the  nomination  for  president  some 
months  since.  There  may  be  yet  a  question  of  personal  lia- 
bility which  the  shrewd  lawyer  scented  from  afar.  Perhaps 
if  it  had  not  been  noised  abroad  that  the  club  would  prove  a 
gaming  club,  a  larger  and  better  paying  local  membership 
might  have  been  secured.  This,  however,  all  suspicions  to 
the  contrary,  it  has  never  been,  beyond  private  poker  parties 
in  the  private  rooms,  such  as  occur  almost  nightly  in  the 
hotels  and  up  town  restaurants  and  the  clubs  which  do  not 
prohibit  card-playing. 

The  New  York  Star  says  :  "  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
lic anxiety  as  to  the  real  explanation  of  the  treatment  of 
Messrs.  Aveling  and  Liebknecht  by  the  officers  of  the  Man- 
hattan Club  a  few  evenings  ago.  The  public  are  loth  to 
accept  the  explanation  first  given  :  that  these  two  gentlemen, 
guests  of  a  member  in  good  standing,  were  invited  to  leave 
the  building  simply  because  of  their  political  opinions.  That 
would  appear  to  be  a  strange  proceeding  in  an  association  of 
enlightened  citizens  of  this  great,  cosmopolitan  metropolis." 
Aveling  and  Liebknecht  were  discovered  to  be  Socialists. 
The  Manhattan  Club  is  made  up  of  Democratic  gentlemen. 
Its  members  probably  thought  that  Socialists  were  unfit  to 
associate  with  Democratic  gentlemen,  and  they  were  proba- 
bly right.  The  press  of  New  York  is  making  a  great  pother 
about  this  matter,  &ut  the  private  affairs  of  a  social  club  do 
not  concern  the  public  or  the  press.  Such  a  club  would  have 
a  right  to  exclude  persons  afflicted  with  a  loathsome  physical 
disease,  such  as  leprosy,  and,  in  the  minds  of  many,  Socialism 
is  a  mental  leprosy. 

♦ 

A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  writes  on  some 
matters  of  international  interest  :  "Club  men  and  the  more 
substantial  merchants  and  business  men  of  New  York  whose 
families  are  in  society  are  more  interested  in  our  English  cous- 
insjust  now  than  they  are  in  local  politics.  The  tales  that 
have  been  brought  back  from  London  by  this  year's  contin- 


gent of  tourists  are  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  now  that  American  men  are  virtu- 
ally tabooed  in  London,  no  matter  what  society  does  with 
American  women.  That  the  latter  had  a  great  social  suc- 
cess in  the  early  part  of  the  season  is  undeniable,  but  it 
is  claimed  that  the  tide  was  turned  against  American  beau- 
ties, as  far  as  popular  favor  was  concerned,  when  the  contin- 
gent of  society  women  from  this  side  of  the  water  followed 
the  Prince  of  Wales  from  London  to  the  continent.  It  isn't 
of  material  consequence  whether  the  London  papers  were 
jealous  of  the  Americans  or  not.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  British 
press,  not  only  as  far  as  the  society  papers  are  concerned, 
but  also  as  to  the  larger  journals,  has  directed,  with  unusual 
bitterness,  all  sorts   of  attacks  against   American    women. 

They  claim  that  Mrs. is  the  most  assiduous  of  these 

toadies  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  set,  and  hence  has 
arisen  the  word  ' ism,'  generally  meant  as  a  contempt- 
uous title  for  tuft-hunters  and  shoddyites  in  general  from  this 

side  of  the  water.     Such    women  as    Mrs. ,  Mrs. 

,  Mrs. ,  Miss  ,  Miss ,  and  Miss 

have  made  newspaper  fame  enough  this  year,  through 

this  species  of  comment,  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  longings 
of  an  aspiring  tragedian.  While  American  women  have 
been  creating  all  this  stir  abroad,  hobnobbing  with  princes, 
slipping  little  chunks  of  ice  playfully  down  the  backs  of  royal 
dukes,  dancing  the  Highland  schottische  after  a  six-hour  din- 
ner with  peers  of  the  realm,  and  locking  the  doors  so  that 
the  servants  could  not  see  their  indecent  antics,  and  making 
themselves  so  thoroughly  conspicuous  that  their  names  have 
been  cabled  all  over  the  world  and  the  papers  speak  of  them 
with  about  as  much  respect  as  they  show  for  the  leaders  of 
the  Parisian  half-world — while  all  this  was  going  on  among 
the  women,  the  little  old  American  husband  sat  in  the 
cramped  little  American  exchange,  sucking  the  end  of  an 
American  cigar,  snubbed,  ignored,  and  unknown.  It  is  no 
new  thing  in  the  history  of  clubdom  to  find  that  Englishmen 
who  have  been  lavishly  entertained  here  have  refused  to 
recognize  their  American  entertainers  when  they  met  them 
in  London.  Incidents  of  this  sort  have  occurred  from  time 
to  time.  This  year,  however,  the  indifference  of  English- 
men has  been  so  pronounced  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
ignore  it.  Nowhere  were  the  men  of  the  family  included  in 
the  invitations  extended  to  the  women,  and  the  troupe  of 
America's  fair  daughters  who  have  managed  to  divert  for  a 
season  the  Prince  of  Wales — though  their  own  reputations 
have  been  woefully  besmirched — have  in  no  case  been  ac- 
companied by  their  husbands,  brothers,  or  natural  protectors. 
An  Englishman,  a  member  of  several  London  clubs,  thus  ex- 
plains the  matter:  'The  fact  is,' he  says,  'that  American 
men,  though  in  some  cases  quick,  amusing,  good-natured, 
and  all  that,  are,  taken  as  a  whole,  remarkable  for  their  lack 
of  entertaining  qualities.  Most  of  them  grind  at  a  business 
or  a  profession  from  the  time  they  are  out  of  college  until 
they  are  broken  down  in  health  at  fifty  or  thereabouts,  and 
then  they  go  to  London  and  expect  to  swing  in  with  a  set  of 
men  who  are  familiar  with  society  in  every  court  of  Europe, 
who  have  made  conversation  more  or  less  a  study  all  their 
lives,  who  know  half  a  dozen  languages,  are  conversant  with 
the  arts,  finished  sportsmen,  admirable  shots,  expert  in  the 
judgment  of  wines,  and  in  a  word  accomplished  men  of  the 
world,  whose  lives  have  been  passed  in  pleasant  places.  It 
is,  in  a  word,'  continued  the  Englishman,  'the  difference  be- 
tween the  civilian  and  the  provincial.'  " 


Fashionable  New  York  has  long  considered  the  London 
mode  the  true  and  only  copy  of  "  good  form."  Lumbering 
English  coaches,  square-built  English  horses  with  docked 
tails,  servants  in  liveries  of  English  cut,  English  games,  Eng- 
lish etiquette,  English  sports,  English  clothes,  English  ac- 
cent, and  English  boredom  are  hardly  less  in  vogue  in  New 
York  and  Newport  than  in  London  and  Brighton.  It  is 
rather  odd  that  in  copying  so  much  that  is  English  we  do  not 
copy  the  Englishman's  serene  indifference  to  what  is  said 
about  him.  But  when  he  declares  in  the  book  which  is  the 
usual  result  of  his  fortnight  in  America  that  we  are  ill-man- 
nered and  under-bred,  we  "talk  back"  in  journal,  story,  or 
magazine,  and  declare  that  we  are  not,  and  he  is.  Where- 
upon our  accuser  writes  a  letter  to  the  London  Times,  points 
to  the  American  rejoinder,  says  "  I  told  you  so,"  and  consid- 
ers the  discussion  closed.  It  really  seems  foolish  to  "worry," 
as  we  Yankees  say,  about  the  matter.  It  is  no  more  likely 
that  the  Englishman,  flying  through  America,  will  be  im- 
pressed with  the  politeness  of  his  fellow- travelers,  than  that 
the  American,  flying  through  Britain,  will  be  in  like  manner 
gratified.  Our  newspapers  have  frequent  occasion  to  rebuke 
the  rush,  selfishness,  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others 
which  travelers  continually  display;  the  insolence  and  indif- 
ference of  railroad  "hands"  from  high  to  low;  the  needless 
discomforts  of  a  journey.  These  annoyances  will  hardly 
strike  a  stranger  less  forcibly  than  they  strike  us,  and  if  we 
choose  to  tolerate  them,  it  seems  a  dog-in-the-manger  selfish- 
ness that  grudges  him  his  growl.  When  he  says  that  private 
manners  are  coarse,  aggressive,  and  disagreeable,  it  is  open 
to  us  to  reply  that  he  is  little  likely  to  have  seen  the  best  pri- 
vate life,  which  is  inconspicuous,  exclusive,  and  little  likely  to 
open  its  doors  to  strangers.  But  it  is,  of  course,  equally  open 
to  him  to  answer  that  the  manners  of  Americans  are  Ameri- 
can manners,  and  that  he  regards  as  national  those  traits 
which  certainly  belong  to  the  nation  at  large.  Bad  manners 
are  far  more  common  than  good  manners,  partly  because  of 
ignorance,  partly  because  of  indifference,  partly  for  other  rea- 
sons; and  bad  manners  are  not  less  bad  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  than  under  the  banner  of  St.  George.  But  the 
vulnerable  joint  in  the  harness  of  our  critics  seems  to  be  this  : 
that  while  they  condemn  the  commonalty  for  offenses  against 
taste  and  breeding,  they  claim  to  represent  a  favored  class, 
the  leisurely  and  wealthy  class  of  Englishmen,  and  are  yet 
sometimes  guilty  of  even  greater  affronts  to  civility.  Every 
American  who  has  traveled  abroad  knows  that  English  men 
and  women  of  established  position  are  habitually  brusque  to 
strangers,  inferiors,  or  equals,  while  in  private  houses  they 
are  sometimes  capable  of  a  cool  impertinence  which  aston- 
ishes an  American.  A  distinguished  American  lady  of  fort- 
une and  position,  who  for  years  had  made  every  properly 
accredited  English  man  and  woman  welcome  to  her  beauti 
ful  home  and  cultivated  circle,  passed  three  months  at  a  well- 
known  English  water-cure  with  her  invalid  husband.  In  the 
house  were  several  English  people  of  rank,  friends  and  rela- 


tives of  whom  she  had  entertained  in  this  co  .  one 

of  them  recognized  her  existence  in  any  way,  not  even  by  a 
"  good-morning  "  on  the  stairs  or  a  bow  in  the  gardens,  their 
position  being  that  they  did  not  go  to  a  "cure"  to  make  ac- 
quaintances. "  In  three  months,"  said  the  lady,  "the  creak- 
ing of  my  own  boots  was  the  only  cheerful  sound  I  heard, 
and  I  was  cured  of  a  belief  in  the  courtesy  of  the  English 
peerage." — Bazar. 

The  scene  at  French  watering-places  is  this  summer  enliv- 
ened by  an  entirely  new  figure.  The  homme  chic,  irtan,  or 
psc /tuff  has  had  its  day,  and  the  world  has  grown  tired  of  the 
"heavy"  swell  of  either  sex.  It  is,  therefore,  only  natural 
that  the  "  copurchic,"  the  creature  of  the  present  season,  is 
receiving  a  warm  welcome,  and  has  already  an  enormous 
number  of  followers.  The  porcupine  look  which  unfortu- 
nately hangs  about  his  name,  the  "  copurchic,"  explains 
away  by  announcing  that  the  word  is  composed  of  two  words, 
pur  and  cftn;  the  prefix  co  being  adopted  for  the  sake  of  eu- 
phony. The  part  of  his  apparel  by  which  the  latest  French 
dandy  is  easily  distinguished  is  his  headgear — a  white  flannel 
cap  with  a  navy-blue  ribbon.  Another  peculiarity  on  which 
he  prides  himself  is  the  bright-colored  scarf  which  he  winds 
round  his  waist,  to  contrast  with  his  white  flannel  trousers. 
A  dark  jacket  and  a  pair  of  yellow  leather  shoes  complete 
the  toilet  of  the  "copurchic,"  who  appears  to  be  a  medley 
of  the  proud  Andalusian  and  the  comfort-loving  Briton  ;  and 
who,  to  make  the  change  complete  from  the  garrulous  homme 
du  monde  of  former  days,  drawls  out  his  sentences  in  a  sleepy 
way,  which  is  considered  the  supreme  distinction  of  this  new 
monster  of  fashion. 


Mrs.  John  Sherwood  writes  from  Aix-les-Bains  to  the  New 
York  World:  "  Mrs.  Mackay  has  just  left  here.  As  she  has 
been  so  misrepresented  by  the  American  press  as  to  her 
London  visit,  I  wish  to  tell  you  what  I  saw  and  what  I  know 
of  her.  Mrs.  Mackay  is  living  in  London  to  educate  her 
young  sons,  who  are  at  a  school  near  Windsor,  and  very 
promising  boys.  She  was  invited  everywhere,  and  well  re- 
ceived. I  met  at  her  house  the  best  ladies  in  English  society, 
like  Lady  Wharncliffe  and  Lady  Leslie.  People  sought  for 
invitations.  Mrs.  Mackay  is  the  best  of  wives  and  mothers. 
She  is  a  very  pretty  little  brunette,  very  young-looking  to  be 
a  grandmother;  she  is  bright,  with  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  ; 
describes  a  scene  or  a  conversation  well.  She  has  no  trouble- 
some egotism,  and  is  of  an  amiable,  harmless  temper.  She 
has  the  amiable  wish  to  be  popular  with  women ;  is  very  re- 
ligious— a  strong  Catholic — and  her  charities  are  endless. 
She  does  not  pretend  to  be  very  witty  or  very-  learned.  She 
dresses  plainly,  in  good  taste,  and  her  splendid  equipage, 
with  footman  and  coachman,  is  all  in  such  good  taste  that  its 
unaccustomed  magnificence  did  not  shock  the  boarders  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  d'Aix,  as  she  drove  up  to  call  on  me.  Mrs. 
Mackay  has  a  beautiful  pair  of  gray  eyes,  a  very  pleasant 
little  nose,  not  too  retrousse',  and  a  nice  mouth  and  chin. 
She  is  little,  and  has  beautiful  little  feet.  She  writes  a  per- 
fect note,  with  a  sweeping  English  hand.  Such  is  the  woman 
of  whom  people  wrote  disparaging  things  after  old  Meissonier 
painted  a  bad  portrait  of  her.  One  can  not  wonder  that 
women  are  afraid  of  each  other  when  one  remembers  the 
false  gossip  of  society.  One  word  from  the  censorious  can 
blight  the  purest  life.    If  a  woman  happens  to  be  rich,  she  is 

called  vulgar ;  if  she  is  learned,  she  is  called  blue. As  I 

came  in  from  a  concert  the  other  evening,  I  saw  the  Princess 
Louise  stealing  out  with  her  lady  for  a  moonlight  ramble. 
She  seems  so  anxious  to  get  away  from  her  royal  state  !  We 
do  not  like  it  that  the  men  about  her  stand  talking  to  her 
with  their  hats  on.  We  think  an  American  would  take  his 
hat  off.  There  is  a  lack  of  respect  in  the  manners  of  the 
men  here — the  gambling  men — which  is  painful  to  witness. 
Greatly  is  it  owing  to  the  laxity  of  morals  and  the  freedom  of 
manners  which  are  said  to  be  the  characteristics  of  our  age, 
greatly  to  the  fact  that  young  girls  are  allowed  so  much  more 
liberty  than  formerly,  but  more  to  the  fact  that  women  per- 
mit a  lack  of  respect.  Even  young  men  who  have  been  well 
brought  up  by  their  mothers  become  careless  when  asso- 
ciating with  young  women  who  assume  the  dress,  the  man- 
ners, and  customs  of  boys.  If  women  show  disapproval  of 
rudeness,  men  become  quite  polite.  A  woman  is  treated  ex- 
actly as  she  elects  to  be  treated. There  has  been  a  great 

scandal  here  of  a  young  American  who  lost  heavily  at  bac- 
carat, and  who  attempted  to  shoot  himself.  He  has  been 
drunken,  and  is  held  up  to  reprobation  as  '  that  dreadful 
man.'  But  last  year,  when  he  was  here,  who  so  popular  as 
he  ?  Women  winked  at  his  excesses,  men  lent  their  names 
to  his  enterprises,  everybody  accepted  his  hospitalities. 
They  knew  him,  faults  and  all,  as  well  as  they  do  now. 
What  can  be  so  utterly  heartless  as  for  them  to  desert  him  in 
his  disgrace?  Fashion  took  him  up  and  ruined  him.  Illogi- 
cal fashion  !  Now  she  discards  him.  In  the  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  'that  dreadful  man,'  we  should  consider  the 
case  of  temperaments.  Some  men  can  drink  but  a  glass  of 
wine,  then  they  lose  control  of  themselves;  others  can  drink 
all  night  and  not  feel  it.  Some  men  when  drunk  become 
haughty,  dictatorial,  argumentative,  and  self-laudatory;  oth- 
ers become  wild,  careless,  brutish,  fiendish;  others  genial, 
ardent,  trusting,  tearful,  or  merry,  generous,  and  graceful. 
Some  men  are  vastly  improved  by  being  drunk,  so  says  Cer- 
vantes. Our  young  American  merely  became  a  fool,  and  no 
wonder  that,  having  experienced  injustice  at  the  hands  of  so- 
ciety, he  attempted  suicide.  What  is  vice  in  an  American  is 
virtue  in  a  prince.  However  well  Americans  are  treated  for 
a  time,  if  there  is  a  cloud  in  their  sky  they  are  dropped  in- 
continently. Balzac  said,  wittily,  that  a  duchess  was  never 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age  to  a  rotur/er." 


A  profound  respect  for  the  memory  and  fame  of  the  late 
William  Shakespeare  prevented  us  from  witnessing  the  per- 
formance of  "  Othello,"  by  James  Owen  O'Connor,  at  the 
Opera  House  on  Monday  night.  The  remarks  of  our  con- 
temporaries of  the  press,  and  the  expressions  of  those  who 
were  present,  incline  us  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  O'Connor  is 
not  a  good  tragedian,  but  that  he  might  be  a  valuable  man  on 
a  Balltown  sawmill. —  Venango  Spectator. 

Mr.  W.  Ingram,  M.  P.,  proprietor  of  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don NewSy  has  commissioned  Mr.  Caton  Woodville  to  paint 
pictures  of  all  the  decisive  battles  of  the  British  army. 


o 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

♦ 

An  Enriisk  judge  Am  reeentty  decided  that"  thery  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
r«i%nT£tkZ7*rd  to  W,  Lt  U  Aim  voluntarily  by  any  OK  and  unsolic- 
ited br  the  recipient.-     Theatrical  managers  who  have  flays  sent  totkem  for 

u^riitVare  particular^  mUrmUd  in  this  decision.     The  lazv  as  laid down 
^AilfZli^ judge,  riUe,es^,h  of  the  necessity 

/d»crmanZ£ffs>o™rJed  them  without  solicitation.      The  "Argonaut 
'Jif/rZJrT*..  S.  when  the  address  is  spewed  and  stamps  are 

V      But  m  desire  those  sending  HSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  we 
are  not  responsible /or  the  presen  ation  or  transmission  of  suck  MSS 


Person*]  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mr   Stevenson  has  nearly  ready  his  sequel  to  "  Kidnapped,"  in  which, 
of  course,  David  Balfour  has  his  amatory  escapades. 

Mr  Andrew  Lang's  forthcoming  collection  of  short  stories  will  be 
published  under  the  title  of  "  In  the  Wrong  Paradise." 

1  that  General  l-ogan  is  devoting  the  profits  arising-from  the 
sale  of  his  book  to  clearing  off  a  heavy  mortage  that  rests  upon  his 
Washington  pioperty.  Thus  far  fifty-five  thousand  copies  of  the  book 
have  been  sold. 

Witkie  Collins  has  just  finished  a  new  story  to  be  published  as  a 
Christmas  annual,  with  the  tide.  "  The  Guilty  River."  The  tale  is  just 
beine  finish--,!  D  written  under  exceptionally  trying  circum- 

stances.    For  some  time  Mr.  Collins  has  been  confined  in  a  dark  room 
by  gout  in  the  eyes. 

The  neat  and  useful  little  "  Pocket  Atlas  of  the  World,"  published 
by  Rand  McNallv  &  Co.,  is  said  to  have  had  a  sale  last  year  of  three 
hundred  thousand  copies.  This  year  it  has  been  revised,  sixty  pages  of 
mapsand  texts  have  been  added,  and  five  thousand  miles  of  new  rail- 
roads have  been  inserted. 

The  person  who  arranged  the  catalogue  of  the  Monte  Carlo  library 
has  an  original  mind.  These  are  some  of  the  tides  set  down  therein  : 
"The  frisch  Sketch  Book."  "  The  autocratoff  the  Break  Fast.  Far 
Froud  the  Madding  Crowd."  "The  lime  Lame  Prince,  "Fizebels 
Dangliter."  and  "The  Forlorn  Hope." 

Devotees  of  lacrosse  who  wish  to  vindicate  its  title  to  the  otherwise 
bestowed  appellation  of  "  the  national  game  "  may  consult  the  latest 
Bulletin  of  the  Essex  restitute  (Salem,  Mass.)  In  a  scholarly  paper  on 
"  Indian  Games."  Mr.  Andrew  McFarland  Davis  shows  how  ■'  cross, 
with  slight  variations,  was  played  by  the  aborigines  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  American  continent.  Platter  and  straw,  gambling 
games  the  latter  resembling  Cliinese-odd-and  even  gambling  with  cash, 
were  also  described,  together  with  a  sort  of  bowls,  called  chunkee,  or 
hoop  and  pole.  The  extent  to  which  the  Indians  would  beggar  them- 
selves in  these  games  of  chance  knew  no  bounds. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Rideing,  of  Boston,  author  of  "A  Little  Upstart," 
"  Thackeray's  London,"  and  numerous  sketches,  has  just  returned  from 
a  four-months'  sojourn  in  England,  made  in  the  interest  of  the  Youth's 
Companion.  Among  other  literary  notables,  he  met  his  old  friend, 
James  Payn ;  also  Mr.  Buckle,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Times,  with  whom 
and  George  Manville  Fenn  he  made  a  short  pedestrian  trip  through 
Surrey  and  North  Wales.  Wilkie  Collins  he  encountered  for  the  first 
time,  and  found  him  charming.  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Collins  said 
he  considered  "  Old  Mortality"  the  greatest  novel  ever  written.  After 
Scoit  he  placed  Dumas  pere,  and  intimated  naively  that  perhaps  W.  C. 
stood  next.  Hugh  Conway,  it  seems,  came  to  see  him,  and  remarked 
that  as  he  had  been  accredited  with  learning  so  much  from  Wilkie 
Collins,  he  had  cone  to  see  his  school-master. 

By  some  accident,  a  curious  case  that  was  recently  evoluted  in  Lon- 
don has  attracted  anything  but  the  attention  it  seems  to  merit.  Mr. 
Allen  Thorndike  Rice,  the  editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  had 
the  honor  while  in  England  of  receiving  on  several  occasions  marked 
personal  civilities  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  it  was  intimated  to  him 
that  under  such  circumstances  usage  required  that  he  should  be  pre- 
sented at  court  Meeting  Mr.  White,  now  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Legation  in  London,  that  gentleman  undertook  to  put 
Mr.  Rice's  name  among  those  to  be  presented  by  the  Minister,  Mr. 
Phelps.  But  when  the  name  came  with  others  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Minister  he  struck  it  from  the  list,  and  would  not  present  Mr.  Rice; 
the  reason  for  the  refusal  was  that  as  editor  of  the  North  A  merican 
he  had  published  about  a  year  ago  a  somewhat  sensational  article,  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  Arthur  Richmond,  satirizing  Mr.  Bayard  and  as- 
sailing him  in  a  style  which  Mr.  Phelps  considered  to  be  scandalous. 
On  receiving  notice  of  Mr.  Phelps's  decision  Mr.  Rice  at  once  trans- 
milted  it  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  his  apology  for  failing  to  comply 
with  the  established  requirement.  After  this  one  or  two  letters  passed 
between  the  rejected  editor  of  the  North  American  and  the  Minister; 
and  there  the  matter  has  rested. 


New   Publications. 
"  Gloria  Victis  !  "  a  dramatic  novel  of  life  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
has  been  translated  from  the  German  of  Ossip  Schubin  by  Mary  Max- 
well.    Published  by  William  S.  Gottsberger,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A. 
L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price.  50  cents. 

"The  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt '.'  is  the  latest  issue  of  Harper's 
Franklin  Square  Library,  and  "  Marcella  Grace,"  an  Irish  novel,  by 
Ro^i  Mulholland,  has  been  added  to  the  Handy  Series.  Published  by 
Harper  A  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"The  Sorrows  of  Werther,"  byjohann  Wolfgang  Goethe  (the trans- 
lation of  1802),  appears  in  Cassell's  National  Library,  with  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  author  by  Professor  Henry  Morley.  Published 
by  Casscll  Ac  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.;  price, 
10  cents. 

"  Little  Women"  and  its  sequel.  "Little  Men,"  were  and  still  are 
two  of  the  most  popular  children's  books  ever  written,  and  many  a  one 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Miss  I.ouisa  M.  Alcott  has  at  last  written  a  se- 
>  the  sequel.  It  is  called  "Jo's  Boys,  and  How  they  Turned 
Out,"  and  brings  back  most  of  the  old  friends  of  its  two  predecessors, 
and  introduces  several  new  ones.  It  will  obtain  as  great  and  continued  a 
fame  as  did  the  earlier  volumes.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Bos- 
ton ;  for  sole  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co.  and  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

"  A  White  Heron,"  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewelt,  a  pretty  little  story  of  life 
in  tlir  inter;   -  md\  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  sketches 

in  a  little  volume  which  takes  its  name  from  the  first  sketch.     The  char- 
acters arc  few  in  all  these  stories,  and  the  stories  themselves  are  short ; 
•  tt  has  painted  her  personages  with  a  few  skillful  strokes, 
which  charm  one  as  much  by  I  their  results.    The  little 

tales  are  all  pretty  and  pathetic,  and  are  quite  unlike  any  American  short 

md  com- 
lion  of  accurate  nntnn  the  prose  idyl 

teem  to  be  such  favor ji--.  wilh  the  l  rench  and  German  novelists.  Pub- 
lished  by  Houghton,  Mi'ihn  &  '  lo.,  Boston  ;  f>>r  tak  by  A.  WaldteuTel; 
price,  $1.35. 

Nothing  seems  to  bring  so  vividly  before  us  the  lit'-  and  customs  of  a 
people  as  its  newspapers,  and  the  New  England  papers  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  show  belter  ihan  d  Lily  life  of  our  an- 

ccstors  in  the  early  days  of  the  re 

formation  has  l wen  worked  very  profitably  by  Henri  M,  Brooks,  who 
has  embodied  the  results  ol  ,  a  sel 

of  convenient  Utile  volumes,  CACh  Ol  which   treats  of   SOI 

■■ 
osities  of  the  Lottery."  COD  papers 

of  Bo  '  iti  of  lottery  tickets,  notices  of  draw 

ings,  and  "  puffs"  descriptive  of  the  winner*'  joy  at  their  roo<1  fi 
That  : 

but  it  li    iir;. rising  to  see  the  extent  to  which  the  business  was  ttu 
ried  on.     bridges,  new  ro  inner  of 

public  Inslitul  md  kept  m  reps 

fmm  t*Mtmes.     The  Continental 
000,000  by  rocani  of  a  lottery,  but  the  scheme  fell  through 


were  purchased  for  the  poor  through  lotteries  chartered  for  the  purpose, 
and  in  South  Carolina  flourished  an  institution  known  as  "The  Matri- 
monial Lottery,"  whereby  many  marriages  were  brought  about.  The 
schemes  used  to  advertise  these  speculations  are  as  amusing  as  they  are 
ingenious,  consisting  of  curious  wood-cuts,  which  Mr.  Brooks  repro- 
duces, and  poetry  of  greater  or  less— generally  the  latter— merit.  The 
book  contains  but  seventy-five  pages,  and  is  handsomely  printed  and 
bound.  Published  by  Ticknor  &  Co.,  Boston;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers ;  price,  50  cents. 

♦ 

Publisher's  Fall  Announcements. 

From  the  publishers'  announcements  of  books  to  be  published  in  the 
present  fall  and  winter  we  have  selected  such  as  seemed  most  likely  to 
interest  our  readers.  We  have  omitted  mentioning  expensive  art  works, 
new  editions  of  familiar  works,  and  holiday  gift  books ;  and  we  have 
been  compelled  to  omit  several  leading  houses  which  have  not  yet  made 
their  announcements. 

Henry  Holt  &*  Co.,  Nao  York.—"  Klaus  Bewer's  Wiffc"  translated  from  the 
German  of  Paul  Lindau  by  Clara  C.  Fleishman. 

William  S.  Gottsberger,  New  York.— "The  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young 
Man,"  from  the  French  of  Octave  Feuillet  by  J.  Henry  Hager. 

Dodd,Mead  &-  Co.,  New  York.— Rossetti's  "The  Blessed  Damosel,"  illus- 
trated by  Kcnyon  Cox :  "  He  Fell  in  Love  with  His  Wife,"  by  E.  P.  Roe ;  and 
"  The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,"  by  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

George  J.  Coombes,  New  York.— "Old  Cookery  Books  and  Ancient  Cuisine," 
by  William  Carew  Hazlitt;  "  Ballads  of  Books,"  edited  by  Brander  Matthews  ; 
"Tales  Before  Supper,"  from  the  French  of  Honors  Balzac  by  Myndart  VereUt ; 
and  Roger  Camerden  :  A  Strange  Story." 

FunkS*  H  agnails,  New  York.— "  An  Unfortunate  Woman"  and  "  Ass'ya,' 
by  Ivan  TourfiWnetT;  "The  History  of  a  Recluse,"  by  Robert  W.  Hume; 
"  The  Trial  of  Gideon"  and  "  The  Countess  AJmara's  Murder,"  by  Julian  Haw- 
thorne ;  and  "  The  Buddhist  Diet-Book,"  by  Laura  C.  Holloway. 

D.  Lothrop  S*  Co.,  Boston.— -"Idylls  and  Pastorals,"  by  Celia  Thaxter ; 
"Youth  in  Twelve  Centuries,"  by  "M.  E.  B." ;  "The  Minute  Man,"  by  Mar- 
garet Sidney:  "The  Land  of  the  Czar  and  the  Nihilist,"  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Buck- 
Icy;  "  All  Around  the  Lighthouses,"  by  Mrs.  Crowninshield  ;  and  "Souvenirs 
of  My  Time,"  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont. 

MacmiUan  &  Co.,  Nezv  York.— Addison's  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,"  illus- 
trated by  Hugh  Thompson ;  "  Early  Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle,"  edited  by 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  ;  "  Greenland,"  by  Baron  Nordenskiuld ;  "  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,"  by  AmJdce  Guillemin  ;  "  Sir  Percival,"  by  John  H.  Shorlhouse  ; 
and  "  A  Modern  Telemachus,"  by  Miss  Yonge. 

CossetlS3  Co.,  New  York. — In  "  Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great  Britain  [and 
the  United  States  "  :  "  Macready,  Forrest,  etc.,"  and  "  Actors  and  Actresses  of 
the  Present  Time,"  edited  by  Brander  Matthews  and  Lawrence  Hutton  ;  "  An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Robert  Browning,"  by  Arthur  Symonds ;  a 
"  Beecher  Calendar,"  and  a  number  of  art  works. 

George  Rout  ledge  d-=  Sorts,  New  York. — "Les  Miserables"  (four  volumes) 
from  the  French  of  Victor  Hugo,  by  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall ;  "  Life  and  Times  of 
Queen  Victoria,"  by  George-  Barnett  Smith;  "One  Hundred  Famous  Ameri- 
cans," by  Helen  Ainslie  Smith ;  "  The  Shrine  of  Death,  and  Other  Stories,"  by 
Lady  Dilke,  and  several  of  Kate  Greenaway's  books. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowcll &=  Co.,  New  York. — "The  House  at  Crague,"  by  Mary 
B.  Sleight;  "A  Short  History  of  English  Literature,"  by  W.  H.  Rideing;  "The 
Margins  of  Peiialta,"  from  the  Spanish  of  Don  Armando  Palacio  Valdes,  by  Na- 
than Haskell  Dole,  and  "Crime  and  Punishment,"  "  Insult  and  Injury,"  and 
"  Recollections  of  a  Dead  House,"  from  the  Russian  of  Dostoyevsky. 

William  R.  Jenkins,  New  York. — In  Romans  Choisis:  "  L'Ami  Fritz,"  by 
Erckmann-Chatrian;  in  Contes  Choisis:  "  Le  Chien  du  Capitaine,"  by  Louis 
Enault ;  "  Le  Buste,"  by  Edmund  About ;  "  L'Ombra,"  by  A.  Gennevraye,  and 
"  Le  Maitre  de  Forges,"  by  Georges  Ohnet;  "  Les  Malheurs  de  Sophie,"  by 
Mme.  de  Segur;  and  "  La  Methode  Pratique,."  by  Professor  Paul  Bercy. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &1  Co.,  Chicago. — "The  Aztecs  :  Their  History,  Manners, 
and  Customs,"  from  the  French  of  Lucien  Biart  by  J.  L.  Garner  ;  "  The  Home 
Life  of  Great  Authors,"  by  Hattie  Tyng  Griswold;  "On  Shakespeare,"  from 
the  French  of  Victor  Hugo  by  Melville  B.  Anderson  ;  "  Whist-Scores  and  Card- 
Table  Talk,"  by  Rudolph  H.  Rheinhardt ;  and  "The  Standard  Oratorios,"  by 
George  P.  Upton. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Neiu  York. — "The  Huguenots  and  Henry  of  Na- 
varre," by  Henry  M.  Baud;  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Painters  and  Painting"  (V  ol.  II.); 
"The  Chronicle  of  the  Coach:  Charing  Cross  to  Ilfracombe,"  by  John  D. 
Champlin  Jr.;  "  Manners  Makyth  Man,"  by  the  author  of  "  How  to  be  Happy, 
though  Married;"  "The  Making  of  New  England,"  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake, 
and  "  History  of  the  French  Revolution,"  by  H.  Morse  Stephens. 

White,  Stokes  &  Allen,  New  York. — In  "The  Lives  of  the  Presidents": 
"  George  Washington  "  and  "Ulysses  S.  Grant,"  by  William  O.  Stoddard;  in 
"American  Poets"  (vers  de  societi):  "Cap  and  Bells,"  by  Samuel  Mint  urn 
Peck,  and  "  Point  Lace  and  Diamonds,"  by  George  A.  Baker  Jr.  ;  "  Old  Boni- 
face," by  George  H.  Picard  ,  "  The  Book  of  Entre'ea,"  by  Thomas  J.  Murrey  ; 
"The  Good  Things  of  Life"  (third  series);  "Life's  Verses"  (second  series),  and 
three  new  calendars  and  several  art  publications. 

Roberts  Brolfters,  Boston. — In  Balzac's  novels:  "Cousin  Pons";  "Familiar 
Talks  on  Some  of  Shakespeare's  Comedies."  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Latimer;  in  Fa- 
mous Women:  "Susanne  Wesley,"  by  Eliza  Clarke,  and  "  Margaret  ol  Angou- 
leme,  Queen  of  Navarre,"  by  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson;  "John  Jerome:  His 
Thoughts  and  Ways,"  by  Jean  Ingelow;  in  the  No  Name  Series:  "Justina"; 
"  Golden  Mediocrity,"  by  Mrs.  Eugenie  Hamerton ;  "  Miss  Melinda's  Opportu- 
nity," by  Helen  Campbell;  "A  Yeann  Eden,"  by  Harriet  Waters  Preston;  and 
"  Franklin  in  France,"  by  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

/.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.—"  The  Closing  Scene,"  by  T.  Bu- 
chanan Read;  "  Arminius  VambeYy:  His  Life  and  Adventures,"  written  by  him- 
self; "The  Boy  Wanderer;  or,  No  Relations,"  from  the  French  of  Hector 
Malot ;  "  Emigrant  Life  in  Kansas,"  by  Percy  G.  Ebbutt ;  "Transformed,"  by 
Florence  Montgomery;  "Three  Thousand  Miles  Through  Brazil,"  by  James 
W.  Wells;  "A  Soldier's  Reminiscences  in  Peace  and  War,"  by  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral R.  W.  Johnson;  "  Red  Beauty,"  by  W.  O.  Stoddard;  "  Harcourt,"  by 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Gilchrist;  "  Aegle,"  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  M.  Toland,  and  "Lyrical 
Poems,"  by  Emily  Thornton  Charles. 

Harper  &>  Brothers,  New  York.— Goldsmith's  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
wilh  Abbey's  illustrations;  "Their  Pilgrimage,"  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner ; 
"  Happy  Hunting  Grounds,"  by  W.  Hamilton  Gibson  ;  "  History  of  Medieval 
Art/'  from  the  German  of  Dr.  von  Reber  by  J.  Thacher  Clarke;  "Ancient 
Cities  of  the  New  World,"  by  DesiriiCharnay;  "  Retrospections  of  America,"  by 
John  Bernard ;  "  Mexico  of  To-day,"  by  S.  B.  Griffin ;  "  A  Tramp  Trip :  How 
to  See  Europe  on  Fifty  Cents  a  Day,"  by  Lee  Merriweather;  "Toward  the 
Gulf"  and  "  A  Demigod,"  anonymous  novels ;  and  "  Boy  Travelers  in  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,"  by  Colonel  Thomas  W.  Knox. 

Tkknor  £?*  Co.,  Boston.— In  "  Ye  Olden  Time  Series":  "  Literary  Curiosi- 
ties," "  New  England  Music,"  Travel  in  Old  Times,"  and  "Curiosities  of  Poli- 
tics"; "  Persia  and  the  Persians,"  by  Hon.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin;  "Steadfast," 
by  Rose  Terry  Cooke;  "Confessions  and  Criticism,"  by  Julian  Hawthorne; 
"  The  House  at  High  Bridge,"  by  Edgar  Fawcelt ;  a  new  volume  of  poems  by 
Nora  Perry;  "  Rankcll's  Remains,"  by  Barrett  Wendell ;  "  A  Muramasa  Blade, 
by  Louis  Wertheimber;  "  Ague*  Stirnage."  by  Edwin  Lasseler  Bynner;  "Self- 
Consciousness  of  Noted  Persons,"  by  Hon.  J.  S.  Morrill;  "The  Minister's 
Charge,"  by  W.  D.  Howclls ;  "Stories  and  Sketches,"  by  John  Boyle  O'Reilly ; 
^nd  '  Safe  Building,"  by  Louis  DcCoppert  Berg, 

<-.  /'.  Putnam* t  Sons,  AV:i>  York.-—"  Humorous  Masterpieces  from  American 

Literature,  i      M.i^on  ;"  American    Literature,    1607-1885,"   by 

1     Richardson  ;  "  The  Romances  of  Chivalry,"  by  John  Ashton  ;  "  Un 


1  1  Alexander's   Empire"'  by  | "v    Ms> 

1 fi     And       1  by   Prof.  Rawlinson;  "The  Normans,"  by  Sarah  O. 

I  ■     1.  ,    by  Hon,  S,  G.  W.   Benjamin. 

■'.'«.-   "The  Emancipation  of  Massachusetts," 

kdonu;  "  The  Silver  Bridge  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Elizabeth  Akcrs  * 

in  American  Commonwealths:  "  New  York,"  by  Ellis  H,  Roberts;  in  Amen' 

'  I  ..mkliii,"  by  John  Bach   McMuter:  in   \mcr- 

I  ll.  Benton,"  by  Theodore  Roosevelt;  "  Henry  Clay  " 

ton,"  by  Henry  Cni>ot  Lodge;  "  Martin  Van 

nd  "  Patrick  Henry,"  by  Hoses  Coil  Tyler: 

1       crl  Crnddock  ;  "  Ariel  and  Caliban  "  (vcr-<-)  by 

Crunch;  "Hiitory  of  Woodstock.  Vermont,"  by   Henry  S 

Danaj    "  '  E.  P.  Dole;  "  Life  »f  William   Ellcry  Chan- 

Brooks  Frothingr...m  ;  in  "  The   Gentleman'*    M 

brary     :        Archa_-oloLjy  '  (part    II);    "  !!,<■    Par    Inlr.k.r,"    t.V    Malcolm    Kerr; 

„.D.<:m.,?c:•1  !■«■    K"^cl1    Lowell;    "Roland 

BW»i     bj  ren  Dollars  Enough      iv  Catherine  Owen; 

the]  c,"  edited  by   lame*  Pnrton  ;  "The 

1  Hi   Sru.^t   Phelps;  "Henry   H.  Richardson 

'        Hi .    ..  Schuylei    Van    Rensselaer;    "Well-worn  Road*  in 

Italy,"  bj   1     ilopkin-^n  Smith;  "The  Cruise  of  the  ,Vyi- 

rjtnsr  '   liv  ' -"' 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  sea  captain  recently  served  a  cabby  in  this  fashion  in  New  York  : 
The  suspicious  tar,  upon  starting,  took  a  small  compass  and  a  note- 
book from  his  pocket  and  carefully  made  a  chart  of  the  route  traveled, 
which,  upon  being  landed  very  near  the  starting  point,  he  tendered  in 
full  payment  of  his  fare.  ^ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lorimer,  the  well-known  Baptist  clergyman,  tells  this 
story  on  himself:  "  When  in  London,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  visited  a  mar- 
ket, and  asked  the  name  of  a  peculiarly  ugly  fish  that  lay  on  the  counter, 
1  We  call  them  Baptists,'  replied  the  dealer.  '  Baptists  ! '  I  rejoined; 
■  why  Baptists?'  '  Because,"  he  answered,  '  they  go  to  the  bad  so  soon 
after  they  come  out  of  the  water.'  " 


When  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  was  crossing  the  Boulevard  des  Ital- 
iens,  in  Paris,  the  other  day,  he  met  Senator  Cullen,  who  strayed  over 
thereto  hunt  up  his  ancestors.  "  Well,"  said  the  railroad  President, 
"I  suppose  you  speak  French  nicely  now."  Cullen  shook  his  head. 
"  Depew,"  said  he,  sadly,  "  I  haven't  understood  a  word  I've  heard  in 
two  weeks,  except  what  I've  said  myself." 

The  scene  is  a  young  ladies'  seminary.  "  Ah,"  said  one  young  lady 
to  another,  in  triumph,  "  my  mamma  gives  me  a  penny  every  morning 
for  taking  a  spoonful  of  cod  liver  oil."  "And  what  do  you  buy  with 
the  penny?"  eagerly  returned  the  second  girl,  in  a  tone  not  devoid  of 
envy.  "  Oh,"  returned  the  former  speaker,  "  I  do  not  spend  it  at  all  ; 
mamma  puts  it  away  for  me  every  day  to  buy  more  cod  liver  oil  with." 


A  lady  who  took  a  seat  in  a  New  York  bobtail  car  was  immediately 
addressed  by  a  large  and  apparently  vigorous  man  who  had  been  put- 
ting his  fare  in  the  box.  He  said;  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  but 
you  have  taken  my  seat."  The  lady  arose,  not  too  astonished  to  whis- 
per to  her  companion:  "This  is  a  new  experience."  She  stood  while 
the  man  sat  and  read  his  newspaper.  The  man  is  probably  a  pioneer 
in  a  new  street-car-manners  movement. 


At  a  certain  country  church  it  was  decided  by  the  members  to  assem- 
ble together  at  a  given  time  to  pray  for  rain,  which  was  badly  needed 
for  the  growing  crops.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  people  began  to 
gather,  and  one  little  fellow  came  trudging  up  with  an  umbrella  almost 
as  big  as  himself.  "  What  did  you  bring  that  for,  youngster?"  some 
one  asked,  with  a  smile.  "So's  I  wouldn't  get  wet  going  home,"  was 
the  confident  reply.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  else  in  the  large  gath- 
ering had  come  similarly  provided. 


Senator  Bowen,  of  Colorado,  while  in  New  York  recently,  was  intro- 
duced to  a  Mr.  Delmage,  a  gendeman -engaged  in  the  lumber  business, 
while  aspiring  to  be  a  politician.  Mr.  Delmage  looked  very  wise,  and 
not  having  yet  learned  that  Colorado  had  outgrown  the  limits  of  a  min- 
ing-camp, asked :  ' '  Senator?  Senator  from  where  ?  "  "I  represent  the 
State  of  Colorado,  sir,  in  the  United  States  Senate,"  replied  Senator 
Bowen.*  "Oh,"  says  Delmage,  "  I  did  not  know  that  Colorado  had 
any  Senator  yet."  "No,"  answered  Bowen,  "you  do  not  look  as 
though  you  did."     Hunors  were  easy  in  that  hand. 


Bishop  Selwyer  once  received  into  the  Christian  faith  Shaka,  a  noted 
old  cannibal  and  polygamist.  Some  years  after,  when  visiting  the  local- 
ity, he  asked  after  his  welfare,  and  on  being  told  he  still  lived,  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  call  upon  him.  This  was  a  great  honor,  and 
the  old  chief  was  duly  impressed.  He  summoned  his  followers  and 
bade  them  prepare  a  feast,  and  make  all  proper  preparations  for  receiv- 
ing the  distinguished  guest.  "  Give  him,"  he  said,  "a  walhene  "  (wife). 
"But,  "said  his  major-domo,  "this  is  a  tohunga"  {chief  priest).  "Then," 
gravely  replied  the  old  Christianized  heathen,  "give  him  two." 


A  Chicago  youth  (says  the  Herald)  was  at  the  theatre  recently,  and 
thus  addressed  the  young  lady  he  accompanied,  after  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  lobby :  "  I  don't  like  to  speak  of  such  things,"  he  said, 
"  as  1  think  that  boasting  of  one's  wealth  is  about  the  most  vulgar  thing 
out.  But  it  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  while  I  was  standing  in  the 
foyer  just  now  two  gentlemen  came  up  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  me.  As  we  were  talking  I  happened  to  think  that  the  three  of  us 
were  worth  four  million  and  a  half  dollars."  "Indeed?"  queried  the 
lady,  who  had  not  known  him  long.  "  Yes.  Marshall  Field  is  worth 
three  millions,  George  Pullman  one  million,  and  I  think  I  could  manage 
to  scare  up  the  other  half-dollar  myself." 

An  English  traveler  in  this  country  thus  criticises  the  management  of 
a  leading  hotel  where  he  was  a  guest:  "  The  janitor  on  guard  in  my 
corridor  omitted  to  call  me,  as  previously  directed,  and  on  reporting  the 
circumstance  to  the  manager,  regret  was  expressed,  and  remedial  meas- 
ures promised.  Having  an  appointment  early  next  day,  I  again  left 
instructions  at  the  office  of  the  hour  I  wished  to  be  aroused.  The 
watchman  again  failed  in  his  duty.  Being  much  exercised  (upon  wak- 
ing) to  find  the  hour  of  my  engagement  passed,  I  summoned  this  negro 
watchman  to  my  room,  and,  in  expostulation,  told  him  that  this  was 
the  second  occasion  his  negligence  had  caused  me  serious  inconvenience. 
"  Yes,  I  know,"  he  replied;  "  rather  rough  on  you,  ain't  it,  boss?" 


George  Ritshell  tells  the  following  story  about  Mark  Twain  :  ' '  Twain 
and  I  were  riding  across  Missouri  once,  when  our  horses  broke  down. 
We  stopped  at  Hannibal  and  I  got  a  large  horse,  but  Mark  could  find, 
nothing  better  than  a  little  mule.  Well,  we  left  Hannibal  and  soon 
came  to  a  creek  much  swollen  by  late  rains.  Mark  told  me  to  go  in 
first,  which  I  did.  It  deepened  rapidly  and  my  big  horse  was  soon 
swimming.  I  had  the  reins  of  Mark's  mule,  and,  looking  back,  could 
barely  see  the  mule's  head,  and  the  water  was  well  around  Mark's 
shoulders.  After  a  little  trouble  we  reached  the  other  side.  Mark  sat 
on  his  mule  a  moment,  when,  without  a  word,  he  dismounted  and  com- 
ing to  my  side  laid  his  hand  on  my  knee,  and,  looking  earnestly  into  my 
face,  said :  '  George,  I  believe  that  cussed  little  mule  waded  every  step 
across.'" 

A  party  of  men  were  telling  stories  one  night  recently  of  famous  shots 
and  how  many  quails,  partridges,  ducks,  and  other  birds  had  been  killed 
at  a  single  discharge.  After  listening  to  what  seemed  a  willful  exagger- 
ation by  different  narrators,  a  stranger  who  was  present  volunteered  his 
experience  of  his  only  use  of  the  fatal  double-barreled  gun  as  follows : 
"  I  went  into  the  field  one  day  to  try  gunning.  The  only  game  discov- 
ered was  an  immense  flock  of  blackbirds.  I  should  say  there  were  ten 
thousand  in  the  flock.  Slowly  I  crawled  up  toward  them,  and  when  not 
more  than  four  rods  away  the  birds  rose  in  a  solid  mass.  I  fired  both 
barrels,  and  how  many  do  you  think  I  killed  ? "  Different  guesses  were 
made  by  the  party,  ranging  from  twenty  to  one  hundred.  "  Not  one," 
said  the  stranger,  "  but  I  went  out  with  my  brother  to  look  for  results, 
and  we  picked  up  four  bushels  of  legs.     I  had  shot  a  little  under." 


Stpy  ar:l  ■"  1  '     r       k  .  ..    i    ■ 

du  Tile  Club";  "The  Story  of  Sortlello,"  bj  \,,:ill 
Wall;  Holy  Ttd«,"  b*  Mr  a  i>  i  WMt-iey :  " Andent  Citisa,  from  the 
Pawn  10  the  Daylight,"  by  Rev.  William  Burnett  Wright ;  and  several  calendars 


Boston  was  at  one  time  the  nominal  home  of  Fanny  Kemble.  She 
spent  her  summers  there  and  in  rural  Massachusetts.  She  had  engaged 
a  worthy  neighbor  to  be  her  charioteer  during  the  season  of  one  of  her 
country  sojournings,  and  they  were  setting  out  on  their  first  excursion. 
With  kind-hearted  loquacity,  he  was  beginning  to  expatiate  on  the  coun- 
try, the  crops,  and  the  history  of  the  people  around  about,  when  Fanny 
said,  in  her  imperious  and  dogmatic  fashion  :  "Sir,  I  have  engaged  you 
to  dnv.-,  not  to  talk  to  me."  The  farmer  ceased,  pursed  up  his  lips,  and 
kept  his  peace.  When  the  vacation  weeks  were  over,  and  the  dame 
was  about  to  return  to  town,  she  sent  for  her  Jehu  and  his  bill.  Run- 
ning her  eye  down  its  awkward  columns,  she  paused.  "  What  is  this 
item,  sir?"  said  she  ;  "  I  can  not  understand  it.  And  with  equal  grav- 
ity he  rejoined  :  "  Sass— five  dollars.  I  don't  often  take  it,  but  when  I 
do  I  charge."  The  bill  was  paid,  and  the  tragedienne  and  the  bucolic 
philosopher  were  friends  ever  after. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Knowles-Adams  Wedding. 

The  most  prominent  event  of  the  week  was  the  wedding 
of  Miss  Nina  Adams  and  Mr.  Charles  S.  Knowles,  which 
took  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  825  Bush  Street.  The  groom  is  a  resident 
of  Boston,  where  he  is  connected  in  mercantile  business,  and 
the  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawson  S.  Adams, 
of  this  city. 

In  honor  of  the  event  the  house  was  tastefully  decorated. 
In  the  rear  parlor,  occupying  the  large  bay-window,  was  a 
nuptial  arbor  canopied  by  a  net-work  of  light  pink  silk  cords 
mingled  with  traceries  of  smilax.  Dotted  over  the  surface 
were  numerous  bell-shaped  arbutilons,  whose  delicate  colors 
combined  favorably  with  the  netting.  At  either  side  were 
poles  of  dark  bamboo  that  were  held  in  place  by  pink  satin 
bows.  Graceful  fern  sprays  .shaded  the  lace  curtains  at  the 
rear,  and  clustered  here  and  there  were  little  bunches  of 
arbutilons.  Directly  opposite  was  the  pier  mirror,  in  the 
depths  of  which  was  reflected  a  Campanello  marguerite 
wedding  bell,  which  is  the  latest  novelty  in  floral  designs. 
It  is  an  emblem  of  good  luck,  and  on  its  concave  sides  are 
curious  hieroglyphics  that  reveal  the  legend  connected  with 
it.  This  bell  was  suspended  by  a  number  of  silken  cords 
that  were  caught  up  in  the  beaks  of  a  half  dozen  white 
doves,  which  were  poised  above  and  on  sprays  of  fern.  The 
embrasure  of  the  doorway  connecting  the  two  parlors  was 
draped  at  the  top  and  sides  with  India  silk  scarfs  ol  the 
shades  of  apricot  yellow  and  pale  pink,  on  which  was  a  deli- 
cate embellishment  of  arbutilons  with  fronds  of  asparagus 
tenuissimus  as  a  relief.  The  chandelier  in  the  back  parlor  was 
entwined  with  white  silk  and  decorated  with  ferns,  and  the 
one  in  the  front  parlor  sustained  an  adornment  of  butter-color- 
ed sifk  hung  with  arbutilons  to  match.  Over  the  entrance  to 
the  parlor,  and  suspended  by  a  light  blue  silk  ribbon  was  a 
jeweled  lantern  hung  beneath  sprays  of  fern.  Large  bow- 
knots  of  cardinal  red  silk  ornamented  the  curtains  in  the 
front  bay  window,  which  were  decorated  further  with  ferns. 
On  the  mantel  were  roses  and  baskets  of  lovely  flowers, 
rich  in  bloom  and  sweet  scented.  Chrysanthemums  and 
roses  of  many  varieties  added  their  beauty  in  abundance  to 
the  genera!  pretty  effect  of  the  apartments. 

The  invited  guests,  numbering  about  seventy,  were  assem- 
bled in  the  parlors  soon  after  eight  o'clock.  Half  an  hour 
later  the  bridal  party  entered,  comprising  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
S.  Adams,  Miss  Ella  Adams,  and  the  bride  and  groom. 
They  took  positions  under  the  airy  arbor,  while  the  Rev.  C. 
D.  Barrows  celebrated  the  marriage  ceremony. 

The  bridal  toilet  was  a  beautiful  conception  of  richness 
and  taste.  It  was  made  of  creamy-white  Bengaline  silk, 
with  a  long,  square  court-train.  The  front  of  the  skirt  was 
veiled  with  a  deep  flounce  of  Duchesse  lace,  and  at  the  left 
side  was  a  drapery  of  the  silk,  finished  with  a  large  knot  of 
lace.  The  bodice  was  trimmed  with  Duchesse  lace,  and  the 
square-cut  corsage  was  filled  in  with  crepe  lisse,  and  finished 
at  the  border  with  three  rows  of  Roman  pearls.  The  sleeves 
were  ol  lace  and  crepe  lisse,  and  the  long  veil  was  of  white 
silk  moleine.  Natural  orange-blossoms  were  worn  in  the 
coiffure  and  at  the  corsage,  and  a  hand-bouquet  of  Marechal 
Niel  and  Perle  du  Jardin  roses  was  carried. 

Congratulations  were  in  order  after  the  ceremony,  and  at 
ten  o'clock  supper  was  served.  Ballenberg  and  Yanke  played 
concert  music  throughout  the  evening,  but  there  was  no 
dancing.  Quite  a  number  of  beautiful  presents  were  re- 
ceived. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knowles  departed  for  the  Sierra 
Madre  Villa  on  Thursday,  where  they  will  remain  a  few 
weeks,  after  which  they  will  proceed  to  Boston  to  reside 
permanently. 


The  Monteagle  Lunch  Party. 
Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  gave  a  lunch  party  on  Wednes- 
day, at  her  residence,  1422  Sutter  Street.  All  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  occasion  were  symbolical  of  good  luck  and  were 
unique.  A  camponello  bell  of  yellow  chrysanthemums  and 
violets  was  suspended  in  the  doorway  leading  to  the  dining- 
room,  and  under  this  emblem  of  luck  each  guest  had  to  pass. 
In  the  centre  of  the  table  was  a  representation  of  a  grassy 
meadow  studded  with  tiny  white  flowers,  through  which  a 
miniature  village  cart  of  redwood  bark  was  drawn  by  little 
birds  harnessed  with  red  and  yellow  silk  cords  and  driven 
by  a  little  sparrow.  In  the  cart  was  a  load  of  white  and 
pink  clover  blossoms.  At  each  plate  were  name-cards,  made 
of  apricot  yellow  tablets,  having  dainty  little  wish-bones  in 
the  corner  that  were  bedded  in  clusters  of  clover  tied  with 
gold  and  bronze-colored  silk  cords.  Each  card  bore,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  name,  an  apt  quotation.  Mrs.  Monteagle' s 
sentiment  was:  "  She  surely  must  have  trod  the  path  where 
only  four-leaved  clover  grew."  The  others  were  equally  ap- 
propriate. There  were  also  favors  which  were  drawn  from  a 
fancy  grab-bag.  They  were  musical  instruments  in  minia- 
ture, from  each  of  which  hung  small  tambourine  bells.  The 
luncheon  was  a  charming  affair,  and  was  greatly  enjoyed. 
Those  invited  were :  Miss  Bessie  Shreve,  Miss  Grace  Jones, 
Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  Miss  Lizzie  Crocker,  Miss  Katie 
Grimm,  Miss  Sallie  Stetson,  and  Miss  Nellie  Stetson. 


The  Younger  Dinner  Party. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Younger  gave  a  dinner  party  on 
Thursday  evening,  at  their  residence,  on  McAllister  Street, 
to  commemorate  the  first  anniversary  of  their  marriage.  A 
sumptuous  repast  was  served,  and  the  decorations  were  ex- 
quisite. In  the  centre  of  the  table  was  a  tasteful  arrange- 
ment of  passion  flowers,  orchids,  and  roses,  and  at  either 
end  were  dainty  little  gypsy  baskets,  on  tripods,  which  were 
filled  with  golden  and  scarlet  bloom.  Several  pleasant  hours 
were  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  affair. 


The  Burns  Dinner  Party. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bums  gave  a  dinner  party  at 
their  residence,  on  Leavenworth  Street,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing of  last  week,  in  honor  of  Mayor  Bartlett.  Those  pres- 
ent, other  than  the  host  and  hostess  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Poole,  were  Hon.  Washington  Bartlett,  Hon.  E.  B. 
Pond,  Hon.  W.  D.  English,  General  T.  J.  Clunie,  and  Mr. 
George  T.  Marye. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Martel  and  Miss  Adele  Martel  came  up  from 
Menlo  Park  on  Monday,  and  remained  here  a  few  days. 
They  will  pass  the  winter  at  their  home,  on  Ellis  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Russell,  Miss  Ada  Russell,  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Russell  Jr.  were  in  Paris  when  last  heard  from. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin  and  Miss  Rita  Haggin  passed  last 
week  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs-  H.  H.  Hewlett,  of  Stockton,  has  been  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Barroilhet,  of  San  Mateo,  were 
guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Sperry,  Miss  Beth  Spenry,  Mr.  George  B. 
Sperry,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Sperry,  of  Stockton,  came  to  thecity 
on  Monday,  and  passed  a  few  days  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Miss  Nettie  Tubbs  returned  from  Calistoga  on  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Austin  will  return 
home  next  Saturday  from  their  European  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hopkins,  of  Menlo  Park,  are  pass- 
ing a  few  weeks  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Gashwiler  has  returned  to  New  York,  after 
an  extended  visit  here, 

Mrs.  E.  Martin  is  visiting  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Bartow  L. 
Walker,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  She  will  return  home  with 
ex-Governor  Downey. 

Miss  Ella  Adams  has  relumed  home,  after  an  absence  of 
a  year  and  a  half  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Fillmore  is  expected  here  from  the  East  to- 
day after  an  absence  of  four  months.  She  was  met  at  Ogden 
by  Mr.  Fillmore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Theobald  Jr.  have  returned  to  the 
city  after  passing  the  summer  at  Saucelito. 

Miss  Jennie  Filkins  went  to  Marysville  last  week. 

Mrs.  D.  T.  Murphy,  the  Misses  Murphy,  and  Mr.  D.  T. 
Murphy  Jr.,  are  sojourning  at  Del  Monte  for  a  few  weeks, 
They  will  go  to  Europe  next  month. 

Mr.  Kicardo  Pinto  has  postponed  his  departure  to  Centra] 
America  for  a  few  week-. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  were  in  the  ci'.y  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Crocker  re- 
turned from  an  Eastern  trip  last  Saturday. 

Mr,  James  L.  Flood  came  up  from  Menlo  Park  on  Mon- 
day. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  of  Menlo  Park,  were  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  during  the  early  part  of  the  week. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Schureman,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  nephew 
of  Admiral  Porter,  is  stopping  at  the  Westminster  House. 

Miss  Catherine  Stoneman  is  visiting  Miss  Augustine  Har- 
aszthy. 

Miss  Annie  Bliss  returned  from  San  Jose  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Hawes  and  Miss  Allie  Hawes  went  East  last 
Saturday. 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Parkinson  and  Miss  Fannie  Parkinson,  who 
have  been  visiting  Mrs.  McArvy,  have  returned  to  Carson 
City. 

Hon.  Newton  Booth,  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  and  Mr.  J.  Q. 
Brown  Jr.,  of  Sacramento,  came  to  the  city  on  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  Roberts  returned  from  a  northern 
trip  on  Monday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe  has  been  entertaining  Mrs,  Fawcett, 
of  New  York. 

Mrs.  John  McMulHn  and  Miss  Lilo  McMullin  will  pass 
the  winter  at  their  residence,  1414  California  Street. 

Miss  Adcle  Stoneman  will  depart  for  Baltimore  soon. 

Miss  Mamie  Cushing  returned  to  her  home,  in  Pasadena, 
on  Monday,  after  a  two  months'  sojourn  here. 

.Miss  Charlotte  E.  Bermingham  and  Mi*s  Hoyt  are  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Coghlan,  at  Mare  Island. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Washburn  and  Miss  Jeannie  Washburn  have 
returned  from  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Says  the  New  York  World :  "Mrs,  Horace  Davis,  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  T.  Starr  King,  has  arrived  in  Boston  from 
San  Francisco,  where  she  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all 
amateur  musical  circles,  being  herself  a  very  accomplished 
musician.  She  will  remain  in  Boston  during  the  musical 
season." 

Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  and  Mr.  A.  N.  Towne  visited 
Sacramento  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  arrived  from  New  York  on 
Wednesday,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  O'Meara  returned  from  Sacramento  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  has  been  recuperating  at  Harbin's 
Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  H.  B.  Smith  Jr.  are  visiting  Janesville, 
Wisconsin,  the  former  home  of  Mrs.  Smith.  They  will  re- 
turn here  about  November  1st. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  J.  Brittan,  of  Redwood  City,  were  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  a  few  days  this  week. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  returned  from  Los  Angeles  on  Tues- 
day. 

Miss  Dillman,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  visiting  Mrs.  R.  Porter 
Ashe. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Dillman,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  visiting  in 
this  city  during  the  week. 

Miss  Tibbie  Lissak  has  been  visiting  the  Misses  Nightin- 
gale most  of  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hale  and  Miss  Hale  went  to  Del 
Monte  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Hastings  are  stopping  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  John  Skae  and  Miss  A.  N.  Skae  have  been  sojourn- 
ing at  Del  Monte  during  the  week. 

General  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  McKeever  went  to  Del 
Monte  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  Cutler  Paige  is  enjoying  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  coun- 
try, and  will  return  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord  passed  several  days  at  Del 
Monte  this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Whitaker  are  passing  the  autumn 
at  Pine  Cliff  ranch,  in  Lake  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ward  are  at  the  Bella  Vistafor  the 
winter. 

Mr.  John  Mavnard  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  sojourn 
at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Forbes  and  the  Misses  Forbes  are  domiciled  at  the 
Bella  Vista. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  members  of  the  Reliance  Club  gave  a  party  at  Sara- 
toga Hall  last  Monday  evening.  Theattendance  was  large, 
and  several  hours  were  passed  pleasantly  in  dancing. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  and 
Miss  Crocker  will  pass  the  winter  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
They  will  either  rent  or  purchase  a  residence  there. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  California  Lawn- 
Tennis  grounds  last  Saturday,  to  witness  the  final  match  of 
the  tournament.  The  contestants  were  Messrs.  Hooker, 
Godley,  Bee,  Small,  Greenway,  and  Kilgariff. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Harvard  Club  will  be  held  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  on  November  8th. 

Mrs.  John  Boggs  entertained  a  party  of  lady  friends  at 
luncheon,  on  Thursday,  at  her  residence,  2115  Broadway 
Street. 

Mrs.  Louis  T.  Haggin  gave  a  dinner-party  on  Thursday, 
at  her  residence  on  Taylor  Street.  The  table  was  hand- 
somely decorated  wiih  chrysan  the  mums. 

The  members  of  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club  will  give  their 
annual  party  at  the  club-house  in  Saucelito  to-day. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Lieutenant  John  Bigelow  Jr  ,  Tenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  two  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Major  John  I.  Rodgers,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is  now 
in  command  of  Alcatraz  Island,  vice  Major  Alanson  M.  Ran- 
dol,  who  has  relieved  him  of  the  command  of  Fort  Canby, 
W.  T. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 
Miss  Van  Arnam's  Concert. 

A  concert  was  civen  by  Miss  Annie  Van  Amam,  a  pupil 
of  Mme.  Louise  Higgs,  at  Pioneer  Hall,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. Professor  Charles  Goffrie  was  director.  .The  various 
numbers  were  well  rendered,  the  programme  being  as  fol- 
lows: 

Trio — For  piano,  violin,  and  'cello Reisiger 

Miss  Laura  Hollings,  Mr.  C.  Goffrie,  and  T.  Mansfeldt. 

Song — "The  Enchantress". .  ..■ Arditi 

Miss  Annie  Van  Araam. 

Tenor  solo  Selected 

Mr.  J.  C.  M.  Stone. 

Piano  solos — a,  "  Kamennoi  Ostrow  " Rubinstein 

b,  Valse Moszkowsky 

Senor  S.  Arillaga. 

Aria — "  Semiramide  " Rossini 

Mrs.  Eunice  Westwater. 

Romanza  and  Aria — "Der  Freischutz" .  .Weber 

Miss  Van  Arnam.     Viola  obligato  by  Mr.  C.  Goffrie. 

Violin  solo — "  Hungarian  Airs" Ernst 

Master  Henry  Larsen  (pupil  of  Mr.  Goffrie). 

Duet — "  Der  Freischutz" Weber 

Mrs.  E.  Westwater  and  Miss  A.  Van  Arnam. 

Trio — For  piano,  violin,  and  "cello Reisiger 

Miss  L.  Hollings,  Mr.  Goffrie,  and  E.  Mansfeldt. 

Bolero — "  Esmeralda" Campana 

Miss  Van  Arnam. 


The  Mansfeldt  Soiree- Musicale. 

Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt  gave  his  second  soiree- musicale  on 
Tuesday  evening,  at  Irving  Hall,  to  a  large  audience.  The 
programme  was  as  follows : 

Sonata — Violin  and  piano Beethoven 

Mr.  Charles  Goffrie  and  Mr.  Mansfeldt. 

Concerto  for  two  pianos Mozart 

Miss  Roberta  Wright  and  Mr.  Mansfeldt. 

Flute  Solo — Caprice  de  Concert —  "  Le  Babillarde  ".Terschak 

Mr.  H.  Clay  Wysham. 

Prelude — G  minor Bach 

Nocturne — B  flat  minor Chopin 

Taranteltc Rubinstein 

Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt. 

Violin  Solo — "  Legende" Wienawski 

Mr.  Charles  Goffrie. 

Nocturne— F  sharp Chopin 

Schumann's  Frulingsnacht Liszt 

Romance  {by  request) Mansfeldt 

Tan n hrmser  March Liszt 

Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt. 

"  William  Tell  " Osborne,  DeBeriot 

Mr.  Charles  Goffrie  and  Mr.  Mansfeldt. 
The  next  concert  will  lake  place  Tuesday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 36th. 


The  Norton    Song  Recital. 

Mrs.  Henry  Norton  gave  her  eighth  song  recital  on 
Wednesday  evening,  at  PioneerHall.  She  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Amy  Gell,  pianiste.  The  following  programme  was 
rendered  to  an  appreciative  audience  : 

Old  German  love  rhyme Erik  Meyer- Helmund 

Mary  Mosiron  (Robert  Burns) A.  Sullivan 

Characterstueck,  op.  7,  No.  4,  in   A  major, 

"  Schnell  und  beweglich  " F.  Mendelssohn 

Minuetto  grazioso,  in  G  major  (transcribed 

by  Charles  Hall<f) C.  W.  von  Gluck 

Sonata  in  A  major,  No.  31 D.  Scarlatti 

Chanson  de  Florian B.  Godard 

Chanson,  "  Si  vous  n'avez  rien  a  me  dire" 

(Victor  Hugo)  Halfdan  Kjerulf 

Si  j'etais  roi  (Victor  Hugo) A.  Goring  Thomas 

What  does  little  birdie  say  (Tennyson)\ 

Song  of  love  and  death  (Tennyson)  (.    c    MaclM.nIje 

While  my  lady  sleepeth,  serenade  (J.  G. 

Lockhart) ) 

Rondo  Piacevole  in  E  major,  op.  25 Stemdale  Bennett 

Tr?ume \  Richard  Wagner 

Schmerzen )  a 

Etudes  (a)  C  sharp  minor,  op.  25,  No.  19  ;  (b)  C 
minor,  op.  10,  No.  12  ;  (c)  A  flat  major,  op   25, 

No.   13 F.  Chopin 

Die  Princesstn  (Bjornson).     (Comp.  187 0 E.  Gneg 

Marie,  op.  iS,  No.  1  (R.  Gottschall) R.  Franz 

Fruehlingsnacht,  op.  1,  No.  6  (J-  v°n  Eichendorff).  A.  Jensen 

Bourree  Nouvelle  in  G  major .Walter  Macfarren 

Nocturne  in  A  flat  major John  Francis  Bamett 

Toccata  in  G  minor Walter  Macfarren 

"  Annie  Lawrie"  (Scotch  song). 

"  Phillis  on  the  new-made  hay"  (old  English  song). 

"Believe  me  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms  "  (Thomas 

Moore),  Irish  air. 
"The  Minstrel  Boy"  (Thomas  Moore),  Irish  song. 


The  Oratorio  Society  will  give  the  third  concert  of  its  se- 
ries at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  next  Friday  evening,  October 
22d.  "'  Melusina  "  and  "  Fair  Ellen  "  will  be  given  with  the 
assistance  of  Mme.  Julie  Rosewald,  Miss  Day,  and  Messrs. 
Keith  and  McKee.  There  will  also  be  a  full  orchestral  ac- 
companiment under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald. 


Mr.  S.  B.  Whiteley's  twelfth  organ  concert  will  take  place 
at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon,  in  Metropolitan  Hall.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  F.  McCormick,  soprano,  and  Mr. 
J.  C.  Hughes,  baritone. 


Miss  Belle  Hobron  has  been  tendered  a  concert  by  her 
friends,  which  will  take  place  at  Irving  Hall,  on  Monday 
evening,  October  25th. 


Julian  Hawthorne  writes  as  follows  in  the  New 
York  World:  "The  London  Spectator  lakes  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  rewards  of  the  literary  and  jour- 
nalistic professions  in  that  country.  It  affirms  that 
much  misconception  prevails  among  would-be  au- 
thors and  journalists  as  to  the  profit  of  that  sort  of 
work.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  very  hard  and  the  pay 
very  poor.  '  We  believe  we  are  right  in  saying  that 
outside  of  London  there  is  hardly  a  single  editor, 
even  of  a  daily  paper,  whose  salary  exceeds  six  hun- 
dred pounds  {$3,000)  a  year;  while  in  London  the 
prizes  of  the  profession  may  also  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  both  hands.  An  unattached  journalist, 
who  is  clever,  who  works  hard,  who  has  a  good  con- 
nection and  enjoys  good  health,  may  possibly  make 
seven  hundred  pounds  (33, 500).  But  if  he  takes  a 
longer  holiday  than  usual,  is  temporarily  disabled  by 
an  accident,  or  laid  up  a  few  weeks  by  illness,  his 
earnings  are  proportionately  diminished,  and  the  av- 
erage is  probably  very  much  less  than  the  sum  we  have 
named.'  Fiction  writing  is  worse  still.  '  A  sale  of 
four  hundred  copies  in  the  three-volume  form  is  by 
no  means  bad,  yet  the  outcome  for  the  author  would 
be  only  about  seventy-five  pounds  ($375),  and  he  is  a 
clever  man  who  can  produce  two  novels  a  year  worth 
reading.  Unless  a  writer,  even  of  fair  repute,  is 
able  to  dispose  of  the  serial  rights  of  his  novels  to 
advantage,  he  had  better,  so  far  as  money-making  is 
concerned,  give  his  attention  to  something  else.  He 
would  probably  earn  more  as  a  curate,  a  cab-driver, 
or  a  compositor.  But  whatever  method  a  novelist 
may  adopt,  or  fortune  provide,  he  must  make  a  name 
before  he  can  make  money.'  The  essayist  is  within 
the  truth.  Messrs.  Blackwood  once  published  a  very 
bright  and  pretty  novel,  and  sold  two  editions  of  it, 
but  they  paid  the  author  nothing  at  all.  They  said, 
when  approached  on  the  subject,  that  it  was  remuner- 
ation sufficient  to  have  placed  their  name  on  the  title- 
page.  Bendey  paid  twenty  pounds  ($100)  for  a  novel 
much  above  the  average.  A  novel  was  published  by 
the  Macmillans,  two  or  more  editions  of  which  were 
sold  (on  the  'equal-profits'  system),  and  when,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  accounts  were  handed  in,  it 
appeared  that  the  author  owed  the  publisher  about 
twenty  dollars.  There  are  probably  not  ten  writers 
in  England  who  can  sell  a  novel,  serial  rights  in  a 
magazine  included,  for  three  hundred  poundsfsi, 500), 
and  less  than  half  as  many  get  six  hundred  pounds." 


Sir  Charles  Young  having  seen  the  charges  of  pla- 
giarism against  him  in  the  matter  of  "  Jim  the  Pen- 
man," has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  London  Era,  in 
the  course  which  he  make  the  following  remarks : 
"  I  regret  to  say  that  my  acquaintance  with  the  Ger- 
man language  is  of  so  limited  a  nature  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  read  a  German  play  in  my  life,  nor 
have  I  ever  heard  of  the  particular  one  to  which  the 
parentage  of  my  play  is  most  unjustifiably  ascribed. 
My  drama  was  suggested  by  the  career  of  a  man  of 
education  and  position,  a  barrister,  who  was  con- 
victed of  forgery  many  years  ago  and  sentenced  to  a 
long  term  of  penal  servitude.  He  was  known  to  the 
police  as  Jim  the  Penman.  The  characters  and  in- 
cidents in  the  drama  are  as  original  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them  in  a  world  where  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun." 


Augustin  Daly  was  interviewed,  immediately  on 
his  arrival  in  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  the  Gould- 
Kingdon  marriage,  and  he  is  not  particularly  com- 
plimentary to  the  young  lady.  "There  was  no  par- 
ticular trouble,"  says  Mr.  Daly,  "except  as  is  usual 
with  every  company.  After  we  had  been  away  some 
time  Miss  Kingdon  was  not  amenable  to  discipline, 
and  I  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  resign,  which  she 
accepted.  The  approaching  marriage,  I  suppose, 
made  her  act  as  she  did.  So  far  as  jealousy  is 
concerned,  if  there  was  any  it  was  all  on  her  side. 
No  one  has  certainly  any  cause  to  be  jealous  of  her. 
What  success  Miss  Kingdon  had  was  purely  acci- 
dental. I  have  a  number  of  ladies  engaged,  any  one 
of  whom  is  perfectly  capable  of  filling  her  place." 


A  gasman  at  the  Eden  Theatre,  Paris,  has  recently 
been  tried  for  robbing  the  dressing-rooms  of  the  la- 
dies of  the  ballet.  The  thefts  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  man's  wife  was  a  danseuse.  at 
another  Paris  theatre,  for  among  the  articles  stolen 
were  corsets,  fleshings,  ballet- drawers,  and  a  mysteri- 
ous ohject  or  pink  satin  called  a  tutu,  which,  as  ex- 
plained to  the  court,  was  worn  in  case  of  accident. 
The  man  was  sentenced  to  four  months'  imprison- 
ment. 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

With  Apologies  to  Burns. 
"  Every  lassie  has  her  laddie  " 

To  whisper  words  of  love — 
But  every  lassie  has  a  daddy 

To  knock  on  the  floor  above  \        —Life. 


The  Village  Solon. 
Beneath  the  weather-beaten  porch 

That  shades  the  village  store, 
He  mis  at  ease,  an  aged  man 

Of  three-score  years  or  more. 
That  ample  scat  for  him  is  placed 

Beside  the  open  door. 

His  face  is  very  keen  and  shrewd, 

And  piercing  are  his  eyes, 
As  with  an  air  of  prophecy 

He  scans  the  cloudy  skies; 
And  children  look  with  awe  on  him, 

For  he  is  weather-wise. 

And  jolly  farmers,  riding  by 

On  loads  of  fragrant  hay, 
Call  out :  "  Good-morning,  Uncle  Dan  \" 

And  "  Will  it  rain  to-day  ':  " 
While  boys  who  would  a-fishing  go 

Await  what  he  will  say, 

'  Wal,  ef  the  wind  should  change  about," 
(They  listen  eagerly, 
But  he  is  very  slow  and  calm — 
For  thus  should  prophets  be), 
'  Mebbe  them  clouds  will  bring  us  rain, 
But  I  dunno,"  said  he. 

And  ever,  as  the  seasons  come, 

And  as  the  seasons  go, 
The  oracle  is  asked  the  signs 

Of  wind,  or  ram,  or  snow ; 
But  still  he  never  hesitates 

To  answer  "  I  dunno ! " 

— Burlitigton  Haivkeyt. 


A  Ballad  of  Baldness. 
A  man  was  filled  with  dark  despair 
One  finding,  on  day,  that  his  hair, 

Which  won  all  maids  so  charmingly, 
Was  sadly  failing  as  a  crop, 
His  barber  said  'twas  "  thin  on  top," 

And  falling  out  alarmingly. 

His  friends,  with  jests  predominant, 
Declared  his  hair  was  quite  as  scant 

As  honor  in  an  alderman  ; 
While  others  viewed  his  shining  pate, 
And  said  of  this  unfortunate 

They  never  saw  a  balder  man. 

He  tried  all  nostrums,  old  and  new, 
The  salves,  and  oils,  and  ointments,  too, 
And  liniments  with  sediment. 
"  In  strife  to  win  my  hair,"  said  he, 
"Financial  outlay  shall  not  be 
A  visible  impediment." 

It  soon  became  his  one  idea 
To  try  each  patent  panacea, 

In  hope  that  each  experiment 
Would  win  his  hair  again  ;  but  no, 
His  baldness  grew  apace,  and  so 

Did  his  companions'  merriment. 

The  more  he  rubbed  with  hopeful  aim, 
The  less  luxuriant  became 

His  hirsute  growth  umbrageous, 
Till  now  he  sees,  with  poignant  twinge, 
His  hair  is  but  a  narrow  fringe — 

His  baldness  is  outrageous. 

This  moral  I  would  inculcate  : 
Oh,  seek  not  to  avoid  your  fate, 

But  bend  in  due  submission  to  it. 
When  Nature  makes  a  certain  plan 
'Tis  all  in  vain  for  puny  man 

To  offer  opposition  to  it.  — The  Rambler. 


Time  and  Distance. 
Why  drives  yon  cabman  ever  on 

So  rapidly  in  dauntless  night  ? 
He's  here  one  moment,  and  he's  gone 

The  next  away,  far  out  of  sight. 
Why*,  tell  me  why  he  hurried  hence 

With  a  restless,  hurried  pace? 
(He  has  accepted  fifty  cents 

To  drive  one  to  a  certain  place.) 

And  why  does  yonder  cabman  creep 

So  slowly  through  the  busy  throng  ? 
His  fiery  steed  is  fast  asleep, 

And  like  a  snail  he  moves  along. 
The  grass  beneath  his  feet  doth  grow, 

Yet  on  he  crawls  with  listless  pow'r. 
He  bides  his  time;  for,  stranger,  know 

His  cab  is  chartered  by  the  hour. 

—  The  Rambler. 

What  He  Wants. 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below  !" 

The  statement  causes  mirth — 

It  must  have  been  in  early  times — 

For  now  he  wants  the  earth.—  Exchange. 


Poker. 


Play  not !  play  not '     The  game  you  play  may  change, 

The  jolly  jack  may  cease  to  smile  on  you, 
The  kindly  beaming  queen  grow  cold  and  strange, 

The  heart  still  warmly  beat,  but  not  be  true. 
Play  not !  play  not !     The  hands  you  hold  may  be 

But.  bobtails  on  the  gay  and  gladsome  earth  : 
The  silent  spades  and  other  cards  n.  g. 

Beam  on  your  grave  as  once  upon  your  birth. 
Play  not '  play  not !     Oh,  warning  vainly  said 

In  present  hours,  as  in  the  years  gone  past; 
'Tis  hope  of  pot  luck  paints  the  whole  game  red, 

And  makes  a  man  stick  to  it  to  the  last. 

—  Wat  hington  Critic, 


CCCCX. — Bill    of   Fare    for    Six    Persons,     Sunday, 
October  17,  1886. 
Onion  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Fried  Flounder,  Excelsior  Sauce. 
Broiled  Sirloin  Steak  with  Anchovy  Sauce. 
Fried  Potatoes, 
String-beans.     Egg-plant. 
Roast  Venison,  Currant  Jelly  and  Port  Wine  Sauce. 
Tomato  Salad. 
Lemon  Pie. 
Fruits. 
Sirloin  Steak  with  Anchovy  Satce.— Take  the  steak 
and  put  it  on  a  gridiron  over  a  moderate  tire  ;  salt  and  pep- 
per  it.      Turn   the  steak  often,  so   that  both  sides  may  be 
equally  done.     Ten  minutes  should  be  sufficient  to  brou"  it. 
Serve  with  the  sauce. 

Sauce, — Put  in  a  saucepan  on  the  fire  an  ounce  of  butter, 
which  melt,  and  add  to  it  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  a  little 
salt,  while  pepper,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  mix  all  well  to- 
gether, adding  a  glass  of  water;  stir  until  boiling,  add  an- 
other ounce  of  butter,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  anchovy  sauce.     Mix  well  and  strain. 


Lumbermen  get  twenty  cents  a  log  at  Wausaw, 
Wis. ,  for  raisi  ng  ' '  dead '  or  water-soaked  logs  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Wisconsin  River.  They  have 
already  raised  about  six  hundred  thousand  feet,  and 
logs  that  have  been  dead  for  twenty  years  are  said  to 
be  as  sound  as  the  day  on  which  they  were  cut. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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DEMOCRATIC   TICKET. 
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GOLD  MEDAL,  PAEIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  IthaB  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  aa 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


A  Great  Conflagration 

Tb.it  sweeps  away  a  whole  city,  etar'.8  from  i 
(1  mic  bo  snail  that  a  glass  of  water  would  ex- 
Unguis!)  il.  la  llko  mtiuncr,  tba  most  painful 
ami  fatal  maladies  of  the  throat  and  lungs  ordl 
Badly  develop  from  small  beginnings,  not  diffi- 
cult of  cure  if  promptly  treated  with  the  proper 
remedy.  But  their  progress  is  lusldlous  and 
deljy  rnayuolatal.  Colds  and  coughs  lead  to 
Laryngitis,  Asthma.  Bronchitis,  Pneu- 
moniae i  Consumption.  The  only  medi- 
cine dm  i  ■  ry  bronchial  and  pul- 
monary affection  nut  absolutely  incurable  is 

Ayer'sCherry  Pectoral. 

During  40  years  It  has  steadily  grown  In  pop. 
uUr  esUraailoa,  nnd  In  now  a  household  roll- 
anre  In  many  thousands  of  families.  Parents, 
whose  Uvea  were  preserved  by  Ayer'b  Cue  rut 
Pectoral  when  they  were  young,  arc  now  sav- 
■  i'iL-ir  children  with  it.  Leading 
phyilclana  extol  lis  virtues  and  prescribe  it  in 
Lbelr  practice.  Intelligent  dniggintH  everywhere 
report  noteworthy  cures  effected  by  It,  within 
Utalr  [K-rvonal  knowledge. 

ritErAnED  et 
Dr.  J.  <".  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


(Established  iv'.l. 

GEORGE  llOKUOYV  &  CO. 

DEALERS     IN    HAY    AND    GRAIN 

I'KIVtTE  RAM  SOMI  ITER. 
No.  :t»  Clay  Mirrrt     Kan  Francisco. 


Viiidl\iVUiLU«itWi.  tL  &L 


SEWER    WATER    AND 


LliLMRHY  L-L'l-lZ. 


'MANUFACTORr  AT  LINCOLN  CAL. 


ItnrL   imiiiiIm  t-  i.r  Hit-   ( r^i.iiiiu  I.  It.it  inlxr   :. 

IHH«,    ».il.    XI.    \...    ::.   for   \ li    I...  ni, -i,,, 

rrnl.    will    bfl    l»nl(l    fit    Ihr    olllr.-  i.r  Ihr    Iricn- 
nnnl,  OS  I.r, .nl    t.rmir. 
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*#  J.    «.    I'll  111  I,    nU   Mnrl.il 


IHt.  CHARLES  W.  DECKER, 


re,  l'laiio> . 

^O.I(|". 
lull'. 

Klrerl. 


DENTIST, 

,    Parlono,  ;.  s,  •>,  and  to. 
H06  Market  Sttcct. 


Km  ranee, 


BILL   NYE'S    BUDGET. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

"George  R.  Beath,"  Areola,  Illinois,  writes  to 
know  "  the  value  of  a  silver  dollar  of  1878  with  eight 
feathers  in  the  eagle's  tail." 

It  is  worth  what  you  can  get  for  it,  Mr.  Beath. 
Perhaps  the  better  way  would  be  to  forward  it  to  me 
and  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  it  There  being  but 
eight  feathers  in  the  eagle's  la.il  would  be  no  draw- 
back. Send  it  to  me  at  once  and  I  will  work  it  off 
for  you.  Mr.  Beath. 

"Tutor,"  Tucson,  Arizona,  asks :  "  What  do  you 
regard  as  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet  to 
children?  " 

ikely  my  method  would  hardly  receive  your 
indorsement,  but  with  my  own  children  I  succeed  by 
using  an  alphabet  with  the  names  attached,  which  I 
low.     I  find  that  by  connecting  the  alphabet 
With  certain  easy  and  interesting  subjects  the  child 
rapidly  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  letter,  and  it  be- 
comes firmly  fixed  in  the  mind.     I  use  the  following 
list  of  alphabetical  names  in  the  order  given  below : 
A  is  for  Antediluvian,  Anarchistic,  and  Agamemnon. 
B  is  for  Bucephalus,  Burgundy,  and  Bull-head. 
C  is  for  Cantharides,  Confucius,  and  Casabianca. 
D  is  for  Deuteronomy,  Delphi,  and  Dishabille. 
E  is  for  Euripedes,  European,  and  Effervescent. 
F  is  for  Fumigate,  Farinaceous,  and  Fundamental. 
G  is  for  Garrulous,  Gastric,  and  Gangrene. 
H  is  for  Haraestrap,  Honeysuckle,  and  Hoyle. 
I  is  for  Idiosyncrasy,  Idiomatic,  and  Iodine. 
J  is  for  Jaundice,  Jamaica,  and  Jeu  d'esprit. 
K.  is  for  Kandilphi,  Kindergarten,  and  Ku-KIux. 
L  is  for  Lop-sided,  Lazarus,  and  Llano  Eslacado. 
M  is  for  Meningitis,  Mardi  Gras,  and  Mesopotamia. 
N  is  forNarragansett,  Neapolitan,  and  Nixcomarous. 
O  is  for  Oleander,  Oleaginous,  and  Oleomargarine. 
P  is  for  Phlebotomy,  Phthisic,  and  Parabola. 
Q  is  for  Query,  Quasi,  and  Quits. 
R  is  for  Rejuvenate,  Regina,  and  Requiescat. 
S  is  for  Simultaneous,  Sigauche,  and  Saleratus. 
T  is  for  Tubercular,  Themistocles,  and  Thereabout. 
U  is  for  Ultramarine,  Uninitiated,  and  Utopian. 

V  is  for  Voluminous,  Voltaire,  and  Vivisection. 

W  is  for  Witherspoon,    Woodcraft,   and  Washer- 
woman. 
X  is  for  Xenophen,  Xerxes,  and  Xmas. 

Y  is  for  Ysdle,  Yahoo,  and  Yellowjacket. 

Z  is  for  Zoological,  Zanzibar,  and  Zacatecas. 

In  this  way  the  eye  of  the  child  is  first  appealed  to. 
He  becomes  familiar  with  the  words  which  begin 
with  a  certain  letter,  and  before  he  knows  it  the  letter 
has  impressed  itself  upon  his  memory. 

Sometimes,  however,  where  my  children  were  slow 
to  remember  a  word  and  hence  its  corresponding  let- 
ter, I  have  drawn  the  object  on  a  blackboard  or  on 
the  side  of  the  barn.  For  instance,  we  will  suppose 
that  D  is  hard  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and  the 
words  to  which  it  belongs  as  an  initial  do  not  readily 
cling  to  the  memory,  I  have  only  to  draw  upon  the 
board  a  Deuteronomy,  a  Delphi,  or  a  Dishabille,  and 
he  will  never  forget  it,  No  matter  how  he  may  strug- 
gle to  do  so,  it  will  still  continue  to  haunt  his  brain 
forever.  The  same  with  Z,  which  is  a  very  difficult 
letter  to  remember.  I  assist  the  memory  by  stimu- 
lating the  eye,  drawing  rapidly,  and  crudely,  perhaps, 
a  Zoological,  a  Zanzibar,  or  a  Zacatecas. 

The  great  difficulty  in  teaching  children  the  letters 
is  that  there  is  really  nothing  in  the  naked  alphabet 
itself  to  win  a  child's  love.  We  must  dress  it  in  at- 
tractive colors  and  gaudy  plumage  so  that  he  will  be 
involuntarily  dra.vn  to  it. 

Those  who  have  used  my  method  say  that  after 
mastering  the  alphabet,  the  binomial  theorem  and  the 
rule  in  Shelly's  case  seemed  like  child's  play.  This 
goes  to  show  what  method  and  discipline  will  accom- 
plish in  the  mind  of  the  young. 

"Fond  Mother,"  Braley's  Ford,  asks:  "What 
shall  I  name  my  little  girl  baby  ?" 

That  will  depend  upon  yourself  very  largely,  ' '  Fond 
Mother. "  Very  likely,  if  your  little  girl  is  very  rugged 
and  grows  up  to  be  the  fat  woman  in  a  museum,  she 
will  wear  the  name  of  Lily.  When  a  girl  is  named 
Lily,  she  at  once  manifests  a  strong  desire  to  gTowup 
with  a  complexion  like  Othello  and  the  same  fatal 
yearning  for  some  one  to  strangle.  This  is  not  al- 
ways thus,  but  girls  are  obstinate,  and  it  is  better  not 
to  put  a  name  on  a  girl  baby  that  she  will  not  live 
up  to. 

Again,  "Fond  Mother,"  let  me  urge  you  to  re- 
frain from  naming  your  little  daughter  a  soft,  flabby 
name  like  Irma,  Geraldine,  Bandoline,  Lilelia,  Po- 
tassa,  Valerian,  Rosetta,  or  Castoria.  These  names 
belong  to  the  inflammatory  pages  of  the  American 
novelette.  Do  not  put  such  a  name  on  your  innocent 
child.     Imagine  this  inscription  on  a  marble  slab: 


TR1FOLIATA, 

Beloved  daughter  of 

Gerald  and  Vaseline  Tubbs. 

Died  March  27,   1888. 

She  caught  cold  in  her  front  name. 


1  have  seen  a  young  lady  try  faithfully  for  years  to 

live  down  one  of  these  flimsy,  cheese-cloth  names, 

but  the  harsh  world   would   not  have  it.     A  good 

name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and 

■  mi agine  your  little  girl  in  future  years  as 

a  white-haired  and  lovely  grandmother,  wearing  the 

name  of  Mary  or  Ruth,  with  a  double  chin  that  seems 

to    ever    beckon    the    old  gentleman    to    come  and 

chuck  his  Eat   forefinger  under  it,  I   can  not,  in  my 

her  as  a  household  deity,  wearing  a 

me  of  Rosette,  or  Penumbra,  or 

1,  or  Calalpa,  or  Yoxhuinana. 

Good-bye.  hind    mot!  |    be  offended  at 

what  1  have  said.      Never  having  had  any  experience 

as  a  mother,  for  that  is  not  my  forte,  I  have  assumed 

a  B°od  di  !,,  thus  writing  you,  but 

itween  man  and  man,  never  to  give 

that   will    make    her  a  butt  of 

v  hen  Gabriel  pours  it  out  of  his  horn.— Bos- 

■ 

♦  ■    ■ 

Clndnnatna. 

first  person  to  [0  baneful  theory 

th.it  the  office  should  seek  th<    man,  a  theory  which 

lay  other  ever 

Itics,  was  a  party 

r  died  1  ■■  ■  |nc alus,  bo 

1 1    had  .ii  one 

hy  season 

Slus  went  forth  to  bummer-fallow  the  west 


field,  hoping  by  that  process  and  a  judicious  rotation 
in  crops  to  head  off  the  chinch-bug  and  the  bears. 
He  was  a  good  deal  depressed  mentally  and  physi- 
cally. He  had  been  trying  to  break  a  new  pair  of 
wild  and  fractious  four-year-old  steers,  and  it  had  re- 
quired a  good  deal  of  firmness  and  perspiration  to 
accomplish  this.  He  had  not  yet  fully  succeeded,  in 
fact,  for  every  little  while  the  steers  would  light  out 
for  the  marsh  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  Cincinnatus 
would  have  to  follow  them  through  the  dewberry 
patch  in  his  bare  legs,  for  Cincinnatus  did  not  wear 
trousers  winter  or  summer. 

Cincinnatus  was  the  .nan  who  first  advanced  the 
doctrine  that  the  office  should  seek  the  man,  and  ever 
since  that  time  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  man, 
holding  on  by  the  plow-handles  and  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  expecting  that  a  good  office  will  climb  the 
fence  pretty  soon  and  kidnap  him. 

The  day  came  at  last  v.  hen  a  dark  horse  was  needed, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Roman  Central  Committee 
went  to  Cincinnatus  to  seek  out  the  great  man.  The 
chairman  got  over  the  barbed-wire  fence  and  ad- 
dressed the  eminent  Roman  agriculturist. 

It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  unyoke  old 
Brin  and  Bally  and  accept  the  office  of  dictator. 
Putting  on  his  toga,  the  great  man  began  to  dictate 
in  less  than  forty-eight  hours.  He  went  to  the  house, 
washed  his  hands  in  a  tin  basin  of  cistern  water,  with 
soft  soap,  put  some  fresh  fine-cut  in  the  inside  pocket 
of  his  toga,  and  was  drawing  a  salary  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  call  for  more  troops. 
He  then  marched  against  the  enemy  and  captured 
everybody.  He  then  returned,  having  been  dictator 
sixteen  days  at  two  dollars  per  day.  He  drew  his 
pay  and  resigned  to  accept  the  portfolio  of  buck- 
wheater  on  his  own  property. 

We  have  no  American  to-day  who  could  accept  the 
command  of  our  regular  army,  whip  the  Apaches, 
and  be  back  on  the  farm  in  sixteen  days.  And  yet 
Cincinnatus  conquered  a  hostile  nation,  paid  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  got  home  in  time  to  do  his  fall  plowing. 

If  we  read  the  history  of  Cincinnatus  carefully  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  he  was  either  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  whom  we  know  or  that  he  wrote  the 
matter  up  himself  for  one  of  the  Roman  magazines. — 
Chicago  News. 


Miss  Kate  Field  was  slightly  startled  at  the  unique 
superscription  on  a  letter  received  by  her  when  at 
Newport  recently,  which  ran  thus  : 

"  My  cousin  Kate — whose  family  name 
Is  Field  (how  dear  it  is  to  fame !) 

At  Newport  now  abides  ; 
The  furtive  calm  she  deigns  to  woo, 
And  angles  for  the  oysters,  too, 
Amid  the  surging  tide. 

"  Trolling  for  fish— she  loves  to  troll — 
In  rolling  bark,  her  barcarolle, 

And  siren-like  she  calls; 
Or,  jilting  the  smiles  of  Neptune,  she 
Revels,  like  lithe  Terpsichore, 

In  mazy  codfish  balls. 

"  To  her,  so  brilliant  and  so  fair, 
I  prithee,  gentle  postman,  bear 

This  missive  from  me  straight ; 
The  while  will  I  right  thankful  be 
That  fortune  has  vouchsafed  to  me 
So  sweet  a  cousin  Kate." 
It  got  there. 


Mrs.  Lucy  Hooper,  writing  from  Paris,  says:  "Of 
James  Lewis,  the  elder  Coquelin  remarked  to  me  on 
the  evening  of  the  last  performance :  '  He  is  as  gayly 
comic  as  Ravel  used  to  be,  and  yet  there  are  details 
about  his  acting  that  remind  me  of  my  beloved  Pro- 
fessor Regnier.'  No  greater  compliment  could  have 
been  bestowed  upon  our  brilliant  comedian  than  a 
comparison  to  the  greatest  actor  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  at  the  Comedie  Francaise  by  that  actor's 
greatest  pupil  and  successor.  As  to  the  Ravel  of 
whom  M.  Coquelin  spoke,  he  was  the  most  charming 
and  elegant  comic  actor  of  his  day  at  the  Gymnase, 
and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  pan  torn  i  mists  of 
that  name  who  made  the  fortune  of  Niblo's  Garden 
long  years  ago.  Coquelin  also  spoke  in  warm  praise 
of  the  acting  of  Messrs.  Drew  and  Parkes." 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  issue  of  the  combined 
letter  sheet  and  envelope  one  month  ago,  two  mill- 
ion? of  the  sheets  have  been  sent  out  to  post  offices 
New  York  has  taken  two  installments  of  two  hundred 
thousand  each,  while  Boston,  beginning  with  fifty 
thousand,  has  applied  for  a  second  supply  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand. 


A  watchmaker  says  that  the  multitude  of  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  electric  wires  in  large  cities  has  much 
to  do  with  the  variations  and  stopping  of  watches 
that  hitherto  have  been  good  time-keepers,  and  that 
manufacturers  are  trying  to  invent  means  to  provide 
against  this  magnetizing  of  watches. 


It  has  been  noted  as  a  curious  fact  by  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  that  pets  are  never  seen  in  Africa,  and  that  a 
negro  has  never  been  known  to  tame  an  elephant  or 
any  wild  animal.  The  elephants  used  by  the  ancient 
Carthaginians  and  Romans  were  trained  by  Arabs 
and  Carthaginians. 


Invalids'  Chairs. 

As  all  invalids  require  rasy  chairs,  the  best  place  to 
find  them  is  at  the  warerooms  of  the  California  Furni- 
ture Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  Street.  There 
are  a  great  variety,  either  on  wheels  or  for  reclining. 
They  are  very  durable  and  not  expensive. 


—  Thick  food  can  not  be  digested  by  in- 
fants.  Mellin's  Food  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of 
the  thick  pap  which  sours  the  stomach  of  so  many  in- 
fants. It  is  healthful,  nourishing,  and  highly  com- 
mended by  the  faculty  as  the  most  perfect  substitute 
for  mother's  milk  ever  made. 


—  TO  CURE  ANY  SCROFULOUS  DISEASE  OR  HU- 
nior.  try  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  It  cleanses  the  blood  of 
all  impurities. 


EDcoatihA 


The  finest  powdered  C'hocolntc     An(l-dv»pcp> 
tie.  KefreshlnK.  Invigorating.      Sold  by 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Quade  &  Straut;  H.  Shroder&Co.; 

Falk  &  Simon. 
SACRAMENTO— P.  H.  Russell;  W.  \V.  Grissam. 
LOS  ANGELES—  H.  Jevne;  Seymour  JS:  Johnson. 
ALBERT  MAI   A  CO.,  Sole  Agents  Pacific  Const. 


THE  LpirfG  GROCERS 

Next  the  California      arket. 


LARCEST  STOCK, 
GRANDEST  VARIETY, 
FRESHEST  COODS. 

TRICES  POSITIVELY  TIIE  LOWEST. 

Send  Tor  our  General  Catalogue  or  Prices. 
Telephone  No.  1. 

£3T  Country  orders  receive  prompt  attention  at  lowest 
prices. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

G.   G.  WICKSON    &    CO. 
General  Agents,  38  California  Street,  S.  F. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PROF.  He  F1LIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies  of 
Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  in 
Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  "  Unique"  method  of  acquiring  foreign 
languages,  where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice. Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free  to  scholars. 
Apply  from  10  to  n  a.  m.,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  0  p.  M. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE, 

an  POST  STREET. 

French,  German,  and  English  Dav  and  Boarding  School 
for  young  ladies  and  children.     KINDERGARTEN. 
Next  term  will  commen.  October  51I1,  1886. 

MME.  B.  ZEITSKA.  A.  M.,  Principal. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

RALSTON  IIOVSE. 

English,  French,  and  German.  Hoarding  and  Dav  School 
for  Young  Indies.  Kindergarten  for  Children.  lcrfiPincSl. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.  S.  B.  GAMBLE. 
riirlstiiuis  Term  will  begin  Monday,  July  2C 


DECKER 

BROTHERS^  *  ■ 


"  llnving  fully  tented  every  Piano  of  any  repute 
manufactured  In  ihi-  country  and  Europe,  I  ran 
Cheerfully,  truthlully,  and  unhesitatingly  *ny  Unit  I 
prefer  Decker  Brothers'  to  all  others,  and  niii  use  NO 
OTHER  lor  my  concert*  vt  lien  I  can  oMaln  your*. 

'MIMA    KITE-KING." 

KOHLER   &   CHASE, 

SOLE   AGENTS   FOR  THE   PACIFIC    STATES. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC  SYSTEM.) 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at, 
SA3   FRAACISCO. 


LEAVE 

(for) 


From  September  25,  18*6. 


.  Byron 

.Calistogaand  Napa. 


oo  p. 
30  A. 
30"  A. 

30  p. 


.Dunsmuir,  Redding,  &  Portland. . . 

.  Gait,  via  Martinez 

.  lone,  via  Livermore 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

.  Martinez 

-Milton 

.  Mojave,  Deming,  EI  Paso,  and  East 

.Niles  and  Hayward's 

.  Ogden  and  East 

.  Red  Bluff,  via  Marysville 

.Reno,  Truckee,  and  Colfax 

■  Sacramento,  via  Benicia 

"  via  Livermore 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers. 

.San  Jose 


.  Stockton,  via  Livermore 

"         via  Martinez 

"         via  Martinez 

.  Tulare  and  Fresno 


ARRIVE 

(from) 


16. 10  P. 
10.10  A. 

6.10  p. 

6.40  P. 

*10-40   A. 

5-4°  P- 

IO. IO  A. 
•8.40   A. 

6-ic  p. 

•7.40  p. 

IO.4O   A. 

3.40  P. 
II.IO   A. 

5.40    P. 

6.40    P. 

6.40    P. 

5.4O    P. 

;II.IO    A. 

'lO.IO  A. 

*6.00   A. 

*3-4°    P- 

t3-4°  r 

5-40  p. 
*7.4o   p. 

*IO-40   A. 

*7-4°   P- 


a  for  morning. 
*  Sundays  excepted. 


p  tor  altemoon. 

J  Sundays  only 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30,  1. 00, 
1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,5.00,  5.30,  6.00,6.30 
7.00,  8.00,  0.00,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  *7.oo,  *7-3o,  *8.oo,  8.30, 
•2.30,  *3-30,  "4-00,  '4.30,  *5-oo,  *5-3o,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda) — '9.30  a.  m.,  7.00,  12.00 
P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  630,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8-3o,  9.00, 
9.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  tn-30, 12.00,  J  12.30, 1. 00,  ti.30, 
2.00,  J2. 30, 3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,6.00,6.30,  7.00, 
8.oo,  9.00,  IO.OO.  ii. 00,  12.00. 

To  BERKELEY— -6.00,  ^6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  -8.30, 9.00, 
9.30,  io.oo,  tio.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  J12.30,  i.oo,  I1.30, 
2,oo,  *z.3o,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5-30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 10.00,  11.00,  12.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00, 
*8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tio  30,  11. oo,  In. 30, 12.00,  ^2.30, 
1.00,  ti.30,   2.00,  12.30,  3.00,    3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
o.cj,  6.30,  7.00,  8  00,  9.00,  10.00.  11.00,  12.00. 
To  San  Francisco,  dally. 

From  FRUIT  VALE—  '6.53,  *7-23,  *7-53  "8.23,  *8.53, 
*9-23,  '10.19,  *4-23.  *4-53i  *5-z3>  *5-53.  *6-z3.  *6-53.  7-45. 
9.50. 

From  FRUIT   VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.22,  5.52,    *6.22, 

tg.22,   *3.22. 

From  EAST   OAKLAND— *s. 30,    6,oo,  6.30,  7-0°.    7-3Q. 

8.00,  8.30, 9.00, 9.30,  10.00, 10.30, 11. oo,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo, 

6.30,  7-oo»  7-57.  8.57.  9-57.  1Q-57- 
From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From  ALAMEDA — *5.3o,  6.00,    *6.3o,    7.00,  *7-3o,  S.oo, 

*8.^o,  9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  tio.30, 11. 00,  tn.30,  12.00,1*2.30, 

1.00,  t*-3o,  2.00,  12.30,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  S.oo,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00. 
From  BERKELEY— *5. 25,  5.55,  *6.2j,  6.55,  *7-25,  7.55, 

*8.25,  8.55,  9.25,  9.55,  (10.25,  10.55,  t"-25,  n.55.  I12.25, 

12-55,  #i-25i    1-55.  I2-25,  2.55,  3.25,  3.55,  4.25,  4.55,  5.25, 

5.55,  6.25.  6.55.  7.55,  8.55.  9.55,  10.55. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.25,  5.55,*6.25,  6.55,  '7.25, 

7-55.  *S.25,  S.55,  9.25,  9.55,  tio.25,   10.55,   Ur-25.   "-55. 

I12.25,  13-55,  ti-25,  1.55, 12.25,  2.55,  3.25,  3.55,  4.25,  4.55, 

5-25.  5-55.  6.25,  6.55,  7-55.  8-55,  9-55.  *°-55- 

Creek  Route. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— "7.15,  9.15,  11.15,  x.i5»  3-i5. 

,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


'  Sundays  excepted. 


t  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Lick  Observatory- 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


I 


iJTOiRSfeiFI:1 


&y>  COM  PANYFg] 
TIME    SCHEDULE. 


8.30  A. 
IO.40  A. 
til .30  A. 

*  3-3°  P- 
4.25  P. 

*  5-15  P- 
6.30  P. 

Jii. 45  P. 


8. 30  A. 

IO.4O  A. 

*  3-30  P- 

4.25  P. 


IO.4O  A. 
*  3-3Q  -"• 


10.4a  A. 
*  3 -30  P. 


t7-SO  A. 


Commencing  Aug.  20,  1886. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and. 
Menlo   Park 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and . 

Principal  Way  Stations . . . 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 
. . .  Salinas,  and  Monterey  . . . 


. . .  Watsonville,  Camp  Gooda.ll . 
.Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel . 
(Capitola) and  Santa  Cruz.. 


..Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz.. 
(Sunday  Excursion) 


,I°*;  p-     HoUister  and.  Tres  Pinos. 


6.28    A. 

*  8.IO  A. 
9.03  A. 

*I0.02   A. 

*  3-36    P. 

t  4-59  P- 
6.00  p. 
t  7-5° 
t  8.15 


9-03  A. 

*I0.02    A. 

*    3.36    P- 

6.00    P. 

t  8.15  p. 


tS.55  P. 


10.40  a.  I  ...Soledad,  San  Ardo.&WaySt'ns  .  |      6.00  p. 


a. — Morning.  p. — Afternoon. 

'  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

t  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 


EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning;  good  for 

return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass,  fit  Tkt.  Ast 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


SAl  <  LL1TO-SAN  lt.ll- ALL-SAN  <U  LATIN, 

via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  11th,  18S6,  and  until 
further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  SAUCELITO  and  SAN 
RAFAEL  (week  days)— 7.30,  9.20,  n.oo  a.  m.,  3.15,  4.45, 
6.00  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  iu.ee,  11.30  a.  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45,  6.30 
p.  m.     Extra  Dip  od  Saturday  at  1.40  ?.  u. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.15.  7.45,9.20,  11. ^c  a.m.,  3.05,  4.50  p.  is. 

(Sundays}—S.oo,  10.05  *•  *'•>  32.00  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45, 
6.30  p.  m.     Extra  trip  od  Saturday  at  6.15  p.  m. 


From  SAUCELITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.45,  8.15, 10.00  A.  M.,  12.05,  3-45.  5-25  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.40,  10.45  a*  m->  12.40,  2.15,  4.00,  5.30,  7.15 
p.  m.     Extra  trips  on  Saturday  at  2.30  and  6.50  p.  M. 


THROUGH   TRAINS. 

".30  A.  M.,  Daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from  San  Francisco 
for  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.  Returning, 
leaves  Ingram's  at  12.50  p.  m.,  arrives  at  San  Francisco 
at  5.55  P.M. 

1.40  P.  St.,  (Saturdays  only),  Excursion  Train  from  San 
Francisco  for  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.  Re- 
turning, leaves  Ingram's  (Mondays  only)  at  5.00  A.  M., 
arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  10.30  a,  m 

S.OO  A.  .11.,  (Sundays  only),  Excursion  Train  from  San 
Francisco  for  Fairfax,  Camp  Taylor,  Point  Reyes,  To- 
males,  Ingram's,  and  intermdiate  stations.  Return- 
ing, arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  m. 


EXCURSION   RATES. 

Thirty  Day  Excursion — Round-trip  Tickets,  to  all  stations 
north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty -five  per  cent,  redaction 
from  single  tariff  rate. 

Friday  co  Monday  Excursion — Round-trip  tickets  sold  on 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  following 
Monday:  Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point  Reyes,  $2.00;  To- 
males,  $3;  Ingram's,  $4. 

Sunday  Excursion — Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  Sundays 
only:  Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes,  $1.75;  Tomales, 
52.50;   Ingram's.  S^ 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Ingram's  daily  (except  Sundays)  for   Stew- 
art's Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  CufTey's  Cove,  Navarro, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


JNO.  W.  COLEMAN,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south   side,  at 

8.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gates,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stations.      Parlor  Car. 

2.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Ml  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.    Saturdays  and  Sundays  toSantaCruz. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $2.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

8.00  A.  M..  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

S3.0O  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
S.30  a.  m.  and  4-30  p.  u.  trains  connect  with  trains  at  San 

Jose  for  New  Almaden  and  points  on  the  Almaden  branch. 
8.30  a.  m.  and  2.30  p.  m.  trains  connect  with  stage  at  Los 

Gatos  for  Congress  Springs. 
All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


18  Pott  St.  and  S.  W.  cor.  Powell  and  Batter. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,  §6.30,  57-00,  7-30,  s.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 10.00, 

IO.30,  II.OO,  II.30  A.  M.,  I2.00,  12.30,  I.OO,  I.30,  2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  n-45  p-  M- 

Froni  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak* 
land — §5.30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 
10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M-,  12. oo,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30, 
2-oo,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4-30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  ir-45  p-  M- 

From  High  Street,  Alameda — §5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 
6.46,   7.16,  7.46,  8.16   8.46,  9.16,  9.46,    10.16,    IO.46,  II.IO, 

II.46    A.   J!.,    I2.l6,    12.46,     1. 16,    I.46,    2.l6,  2.46,    l.l6,  3-46, 

4.16,  4.46,  5-l6,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9-l6,  10.31,  II.31  P.  M. 

§  Sundays  excepted. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom 

ery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt, 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSH.P  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA. 
City  or  Peking October  30,  at  2  P.  M. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokahama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 


For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  calling  at  Mex- 
ican and  Central  American  Ports,  Xtli.  15th,  23d,  and 
30*h  of  each  month,  at  10  a.  m.  For  ports  of  call,  see 
daily  papers.  • 

Tickets  to  New  York  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Cabin, 
S75  ;  Steerage,  $30.  Passengers  booked  through  to  and 
from  Europe  by  any  line. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST_STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

The  steamers  MEXICO  and  QUEEN  OF  THE  PA- 
CIFIC,  for  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND 
ports,  at  9  A.  M.,  every  Friday. 

The  Puget  Sound  steamers  sailing  Oct.  I,  15,  Nov.  12, 
Dec.  10,  Jan.  7,  connect  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  steam- 
erslDAHOand  ANCON  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN, 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  about  every  second  day. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  o  A.  M.— CITY  OF  CHES- 
TER. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  21.  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
COODALL,  PERKINS  fit  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPAMT 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  2  o'clock  P.  SI.  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong,        1886.        Steamer 

Tuesday,  October  19 Belgle 

Tuenday,  \oveinoerT9 San  Pablo 

Wednesday,  Weceniber  1 Oceanic 

Tuesday,  December  81 Gaelic 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD    President. 


South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance 

Company. 

Capital,   $10,000,000. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &.  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


London  Assurance  Corporaioii 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 

Northern  Assnrance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Three  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific  Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
II KE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

HOME    MUTUAL  INSURANCE   CO., 

No.  216  Sansome  sired. 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,  iss4 :.v.i.4;.3  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


ANGLO-NEVADA 

ASSURANCE   CORPORATION 

OF  SA.V  FRANCISCO,  C.U. 

FIRE     AND     MARINE. 
CAPITAL,        ....       52,000,000 

OFFICE 410  PINT.  STREET 

G.  L.  ERANDER President 

J.  L.  FLOOD Vice-President 

C.  P.   FARNFIELD Secretary 

J.  S.  ANGUS Assistant  Manager 

Bankers,    The  Nevada  Rank  of  San  Francisco. 

WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.  W.  CLARE  &  CO. 

645  and  647  Market  Street. 

CLOSES  DOORS  WITHOUT  SLAMMINC. 

The  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING, 

For  sale  only  by 
FRANK  D.  SORREIX, 
256  Market  Street,  near  Front.  S.  F. 


gONESTELLlr 


ratMHE 


-=-"  PAPER  WAREHOUSE 


40 1  &  403  Sansome  Street,  S.  F 

r  IMPORTERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OP 

9    PRINTING  AND  WRAPPING  PAPERS- 


.  WILLIAMS. 


A.    CHESEBROUGH. 


W.  H.  DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION   BLOCK, 
302  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Wo  rki. 


THE    NEVADA    Ii 

OF  SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital  paid-Dp S;;,<hmi.ikmj 

Reserve 1,0UU,<MM 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at, Virginia,  Nevada 

London  Bankers Union  Bank  of  London,  Lim'd. 


DIRECTORS. 


IAS.  C.  FLOOD, 
R.  H.  FOLLIS, 


JNO.  W.  MACKAY, 
GEO.  L.  BRANDER, 
J  AS.  L.  FLOOD. 


TOE  BAXK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000. 

William  Ai.voro President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Ml'rrat,  Jr .Assistant  Cashier. 

AsSBHTO— Hew  York,  Agency  oi  Hie  Bank  ol 
California ;  Button,  Tremonl  .National  Bank; 
Chicago,  I  ii  ion  National  Bank ;  St.  Loui-,  Boat- 
men's Saving*  Bank;  London,  N.  .11.  Rollinchlld 
»V  Sons;  Australia  and  .New  Zealand,  the  Bank 
of  Sefv  Zealand;  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


WELLS,  FARGO  &  GO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus $3,600,000 

DIRECTORS : 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  J  no.  J.  Valentine,  Yice-Pres't, 

Leland  Stanford,    Charles   Crocker,   J.    C.    Fargo,    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 


THE 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY  CO., 

SAJi  FKA-VCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 
E.  1.  G.  STEELE  .1  «  O.,  Agent*. 
Office,  208  California  Street. 

PALACE    HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON, 
GEO.  SCHONEWAXD. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in 
the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  m  orld.  It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Il  has  Five  Elevators.  Every  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  Irom  broad,  light  cor- 
ridors. The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  root,  its  broad 
balconies,  its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  are  features  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Gnesta  entertained  on  either 
the  American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant is  the  finest  In  the  city. 


WM.  T.   COLEMAN  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY 

No.  310  vl\ MU1 1:  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWES,  PORTER  &  CO., 

I  I  MK  II.  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco, opposite  Starr  King's 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.  COWEN.  D.  H.  SCHrVLER,  J.  W.   PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


R  I  C*    O  PITPP       To  introduce  them,  we 

Self-Operating  Washing  Machines.     If  you  want  one 
,  send  us  your  name,  P.  O.  and  express  office  at  once. 
The  National  «o.,  13  Dey  St..  N.  Y. 


w 


A  M^TC  ^\     ^  active  Man  or  Woman  in 
r\  I  'I    I    Cb  \J  every  county  to  sell  our  goods. 
Salary  $75  per  Month  and  Expenses.     C-i 
Outfit  and  Particulars  free.      STANDARD  SIL- 
VER-WARE CO.,  Boston,  Mw<. 


AnDI7L!  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  receive 
M  K I  /  W*  free  a  costly  box  of  goods,  which  will  help 
■  '"•■■•all,  of  cither  aex,  to  more  money  right 
away  than  anything  the  in  this  world.  Fortunes  awftit  the 
workan  ibtoIuteJy  sore.     Terms  mailed  free. 

TRUE  ft  CO.,  AturoiU    Uaint. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


+.- 


The  pictuirsque  character  of  rustic  life  in  England 
is  of  great  help  to  the  writers  of  the  modern  school  of 
melodrama.  It  furnishes  the  bright,  characteristic 
coloring,  which  is  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  these 
plays.  As  the  beauty  of  English  landscape  gives  the 
effective  scenic  adornment  to  these  tales  of  the  stage, 
so  do  the  costumes  and  customs  of  the  country  people 
give  life  to  the  pictures.  The  writers  ol  English  mel- 
odrama in  the  last  ten  years  have  cleverly  utilized 
these  things,  and  there  is  not  a  play  without  a  pretty 
scene  of  pastoral  beauty.  Most  of  these  melodramas 
are  preposterous  absurdities  from  points  of  view  of 
dramatic  art  and  of  common  sense.  In  nearly  all  of 
them  the  probabilities  are  outraged  and  the  possibili- 
ties defied.  Of  all  these  authors  Frank  Harvey,  from 
whose  pen  wehave  "The  Wages  of  Sin,"  "A  Ring 
of  Iron,"  and  "Woman  against  Woman,"  is  about 
the  only  one  who  seems  to  appreciate  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  stage  license,  and  that  dramatic  exaggeration 
is  a  thing  to  be  used  with  discrimination.  But,  then, 
Harvey  is  by  far  the  strongest  melodramatic  author 
of  the  lot.  His  plays  have  a  strong  touch  of  realism. 
Besides,  he  is  a  genius  in  his  arrangement  of  striking 
situations,  is  skillful  in  construction,  and  intelligent 
in  his  dialogue.  These  are  qualities  which  distin- 
guish him  from  all  authors  of  his  class.  Most  of  the 
others  treat  of  vice  and  virtue  in  a  conventionally  the- 
atrical way,  relying  for  the  dramatic  emphasis  upon 
the  effect  of  forcible  incidents  and  the  handiwork  of 
the  scene-painter  and  the  stage -carpenter.  "Ken- 
neth Gordon  "  belongs  to  the  poorest  class  of  these 
melodramas  It  discounts  easily  in  depth  of  absurd- 
ity and  height  of  stupidity  all  those  which  have  been 
seen  on  the  San  Francisco  stage.  The  plot  is  impos- 
sible and  uninteresting;  the  situations — even  those 
which  have  done  duty  before  in  other  plays— are  of 
the  mock  heroic  order;  the  dialogue  is  tedious  in  its 
prosiness;  the  language  is  commonplace,  and  the 
characters  are  unsympathetic.  There  is  another  fault 
to  "  Kenneth  Gordon  "—one  that  the  impressions  of 
excellent  acting  and  beautiful  scenery  can  not  oblit- 
erate as  they  do  in  the  others:  that  is,  the  premedi- 
tation of  every  scene  and  incident  for  its  effect,  which 
stares  one  glaringly  in  the  face.  The  author's  intent 
to  be  heroic,  sentimental,  or  pathetic  is  so  apparent 
that  the  desired  effect  becomes  merely  a  matter  of 
ridicule.  The  scene  in  the  barn  is  of  this  sort.  The 
husband — an  escaped  convict — lies  on  the  floor  hid- 
den under  a  heap  of  straw.  The  wife  is  brought  in 
unconscious  on  a  litter.  The  two  are  left  alone. 
They  have  not  met  since  the  eventful  morn  when  the 
machinations  of  a  jealous  enemy  separated  them  at 
the  church  door.  The  author's  motive  in  bringing 
these  two  personages  together  is  so  apparent  to  every 
one,  and  probability,  under  the  circumstances,  is  so 
attacked  that  the  scene  becomes  a  ridiculous  one,  and 
the  laughter  of  the  audience  turns  the  pathos  of  the 
meeting  into  bathos. 

There  is  in  the  plot  a  phase  of  unconscious  origi- 
nality. It  is  a  tangled  skein  with  a  lot  of  loose  ends. 
There  is  a  mysterious  gypsy  who  knows  a  good  deal 
but  does  nothing ;  there  is  no  explanation  of  how  the 
hero  was  convicted  of  a  theft,  of  which  the  gypsy 
could  prove  his  innocence.  There  are  dark  hints 
about  a  betrayed  woman,  the  wife  of  a  mad  parson, 
of  whose  madness  no  signs  are  seen,  but  she  is  never 
directly  rcfered  to,  and  the  gypsy,  when  she  finally 
compasses  the  ruin  of  the  villain  of  the  play,  who 
has  accused  himself  as  the  destroyer  of  the  parson's 
domestic  happiness,  proclaims  that  it  is  for  re- 
venge. There  is  an  escape  from  Portland  which  is 
not  exactly  clear,  a  resurrection  of  the  old  device  of 
changed  babies,  which  it  was  thought  had  been  for- 
ever buried  in  Buttercup's  song,  and  a  mixed-up 
affair  about  a  will.  The  villain  is  finally  removed  by 
some  other  side  issue,  and  his  guilt  in  the  original 
crime  is  not  -.-xposed  in  rehabilitation  of  the  hero. 
The  hero  is  clubbed  in  one  act,  shot  in  the  next,  and 
stabbed  in  the  last,  and  yet  he  goes  his  way  rejoicing, 
unhurt  to  all  appearances.  Plainly  speaking,  "  Ken- 
neth Gordon"  is  one  of  the  dullest,  dreariest,  and 
worst  melodramas  of  those  we  know.  Acted  as  well 
as  it  is  by  a  company  of  good  actors  and  actresses, 
and  illustrated  by  gems  of  the  scenic  art,  it  is  not 
even  toler.iblc.  With  all  his  sincerity  and  his  ex- 
pressiveness, Osmond  Tcarlc  cm  not  make  anything 
out  of  the  hero.  The  heroine  has  no  distinct  individ- 
uality hut  that  personal  to  the  actress.  Isabel  Mor- 
ris is  a  bright,  clever  little  woman,  of  whom  there 
is  yet  to  record  th.it  the  luis  not  made  the  most 
out  of  every  part  she  has  acted,  In  her  delineation 
of  whatever  cninii'.n   '■  roil  called  to  ex- 

press, there  arc  the  natural  methods 

which  have  already  been  commented  upon  in  the 
past.  Harry  Emmett,  an  actor  who,  in  support  of 
Jeffreys- 1 -cms  during  the  past  few  weeks,  was  cast  in 
unsuitable  parts,  had  hi*  first  genuine  opportunity  in 


the  eccentric  role  of  Burkley,  and  makes  of  it  a  strong 
character  study.  Arthur  Branscombe,  another  stran- 
ger, lends  dignity  and  sincerity  to  the  role  of  a  mili- 
tant clergyman — a  curious  pet  of  modern  melo- 
dramatic authors.  All  of  the  others  on  the  stage 
make  as  much  of  their  part  as  is  possible.  The  play 
is  mounted  with  the  manager's  usual  care  and  finish. 
In  this  case  it  is  a  waste  of  pretty  scenes  and  ingeni- 
ous mechanical  effects. 


The  French  writers  who  have  attempted,  through 
the  medium  of  novels  and  plays,  to  correct  abuses  of 
social  or  legal  character,  have  not  met  with  success. 
In  England  and  America,  great  reforms  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  arguments  which  have  been 
used  in  fiction  and  in  dramatic  literature.  Every  one 
knows  of  the  good  work  done  by  Dickens  in  his  ex- 
pose of  the  workings  of  charity  schools.  Charles 
Reade  is  said  to  have  been  influential  in  bringing 
about  prison  reform.  The  part  played  by  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  in  the  strug- 
gle against  slavery  needs  no  comment  But  in 
France  things  have  remained  unchanged,  and  the  at- 
tacks upon  reprehensible  social  laws  and  against  un- 
just provisions  of  the  code,  made  by  such  men  as 
Dumas,  Zola,  Ohnet,  and  Belot,  have  been  fruitless. 
Radical  as  the  French  are  in  certain  matters,  in  others 
they  are  superlatively  conservative.  Article  47  of 
the  Criminal  Code  is  in  its  workings  analogous  to 
the  Tickel-of- Leave  system  in  England.  It  places 
under  police  surveillance  and  under  police  authority 
persons  who  have  paid  by  imprisonment  the  debt 
incurred  by  their  crimes.  It  places  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  man  who  might  strive 
to  redeem  himself,  for  it  links  his  criminal  past  indis- 
solubly  with  his  future.  The  play  now  being  acted 
at  the  Alcazar  is  a  vigorous  attack  upon  this  article 
of  the  code.  It  is  a  logical  one,  besides.  A  less 
thoughtful  writer  would  have  taken  an  unjustly  con- 
victed innocent  man  as  the  victim  of  this  codical  in- 
justice, but  the  author  knew  better.  He  made  the 
attack  stronger,  because  more  realistic,  by  selecting 
a  man  guilty  of  one  of  those  crimes  which  the 
law  can  not  ignore,  but  which  human  nature  can 
excuse.  If  Belot's  argument  were  directed  against 
a  legal  abuse  in  England  or  America,  its  force,  its 
directness,  and  logic  would  have  brought  about  a 
change.  But,  although  the  drama  was  highly  com- 
mended in  Paris,  it  was  considered  merely  as  a 
clever  addition  to  the  melodramatic  repertoire,  and 
Article  47  is  still  in  the  code.  Cora  is  a  type  of 
woman,  truer  to  human  nature  than  most  men  will 
admit.  There  are  such  women  the  world  over,  and 
it  was  unnecessary  to  make  her  a  Creole  to  account 
for  her  passionate,  revengeful  nature.  Jeffreys-Lewis 
is  in  her  element  in  the  portrayal  of  such  a  being,  half 
human  and  half  demon.  In  her  rapid  movements, 
in  the  gleam  of  her  eyes,  and  in  the  cruel  smile  on 
her  lips,  the  animal  nature  is  plainly  read.  There  are 
few  actresses  who  can  act  so  realistically  such  a  role. 

Nym  Crinkle  describes  the  Violet  Cameron  per- 
formance as  "an  exhibition  of  moral  nudity."  The 
English  actress,  he  tells  us,  ' '  stands  in  the  puribus 
naturalibus  of  her  personality,  unadorned  by  talent." 
These  are  very  characteristic  expressions  of  by  far  the 
cleverest  critic  in  the  country.  Had  the  Cameron 
been  a  success,  she  would  have  been  seen  here;  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  she  is  not  wanted. 

Caradoc. 
.  ♦  . 

STAGE   GOSSIP. 

Violet  Cameron  is  a  failure  in  New  York. 

Minnie  Conway  is  as  handsome  a  woman  as  ever. 
She  is  very  picturesque  as  the  gypsy  in  "Kenneth 
Gordon." 

Boucicault  is  back  in  America.  He  says  for  good. 
The  deserved  failure  of  "  The  Jilt"  in  England  is  a 
galling  memory  of  his  last  visit  there. 

W.  H.  Vernon,  Genevieve  Ward's  leading  man, 
has  made  a  hit  in  New  York.  The  critics  there  en- 
dorse the  opinions  of  those  of  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Jeffreys- Lew  is  will  play  the  Countess  Zicka, 
in  "  Diplomacy,"  at  the  Alcazar  next  week.  Leader 
Homier  has  prepared  new  music  for  the  entr'actes. 

Charley  Reed  is  now  a  member  of  Dockstadter's 
minstrel  organizatian  in  New  York.  Pete  Mack,  an- 
other minstrel  favorite,  was  also  in  the  company  a 
short  time  ago. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  clever  character- 
actor  who  plays  the  part  of  Bill  Burkly  in  "  Kenneth 
Gordon"  is  the  same  man  who  has  been  doing  such 
poor  work  in  support  of  Jeffreys-Lewis. 

The  Bush  Street  Theatre  is  to  be  closed  next  week 
for  necessary  repairs.  The  dressing-room  accommo- 
dations are  to  be  enlarged.  The  sewerage  is  also  to 
be  attended  to— a  very  important  improvement. 

The  first  and  second  acts  of  Gunter's  "  A  Wall 
Street  Bandit"  have  been  consolidated,  and  the  play 
now  goes  with  some  enthusiasm— in  fact  the  public 
did  not  support  the  critics  in  their  adverse  decision 
even  after  the  first  night. 

Miss  Lillian  Olcott  and  her  company  seem  to  have 
improved  their  acting  in  "Theodora"  to  a  very 
marked  extent,  and  what  with  gorgeous  sceneryand 
costumes  they  have  had  a  very  profitable  si-ason  at 
Mr.  Abbey,  by  the  way,  says  that  Mme. 
Bernhardt  never  intended  to  play  "Theodora"  dur- 
ing her  American  tour,  and  is  not  likely  to  do  so. 

The  ticket  speculators  in  New  York  were"  badly 
stuck  on  tickets  for  the  first  week  of  Violet  Cameron's 
engag'-n  paid  the  regular  prices,  and  held 

the  scats  at  about  five  dollars  ;  but  on  the  second 
ni>;ht  they  could  not  find  purchasers  at  fifty  cents. 
The  Cm  n  nt  and  l-ord  Lonsdale  arc  do- 

ing their  best  to  show  that  no  attempt  was  made  to 


boom  the  affair  by  scandals.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  their  endeavors  have  not  met  with  any  great  suc- 
cess. 

The  Daly  Company  opened  its  winter  season  in 
New  York  at  Daly's  Theatre,  on  Tuesday  evening  of 
last  week,  in  "  After  Business  Hours,"  an  adaptation 
by  Mr.  Daly  from  the  German  of  Blumenthal.  It 
did  not  bring  forth  the  applause  which  usually  greets 
any  novelty  produced  by  this  company.  Most  of  the 
critics  fought  rather  shy  of  the  play  and  praised  the 
acting;  but  the  World  flatly  remarks:  "Mr.  Daly 
will  have  to  give  New  Yorkers  some  other  play  be- 
sides "  After  Business  Hours." 

The  Duff  Company  are  playing  in  Salt  Lake. 
Their  last  performance  here  of  "A  Trip  to  Africa  " 
had  an  immense  audience.  The  artists  received  the 
unusual  compliment  of  a  call  before  the  curtain  at 
the  end  of  the  performance.  They  all  left  San  Fran- 
cisco with  regrets.  1  heir  stay  here  was  one  of  con- 
tinuous hard  work.  The  company  arrived  on  Thurs- 
day, September  2d,  and  left  here  on  Sunday,  October 
10th.  They  were  here  thirty-eight  days.  During  that 
time  they  gave  thirty  evening  and  five  afternoon  per- 
formances, and  attended  thirty-two  rehearsals.  They 
were  unable  to  indulge  in  sight-seeing  or  to  take  part 
in  social  pleasures.  An  actor's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one 
under  such  circumstances. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  October  16th. 

Baldwin  Theatre. —Alfred  Bouvier,  Acting 
Manager.  Bill:  "Kenneth  Gordon."  Castas  fol- 
lows: 

Kenneth  Gordon,  Osmond  Tearle;  Richard  Ellerton,  Her- 
bert Archer;  Rev.  Philip  Ormond,  Arthur  Branscomb;  Bill 
Burkly,  H.  W.  Emmet;  Fred  Doyle,  Miss  Belle  Archer; 
Samuel  Plumtree,  C.  G.  Ray;  Turner,  Michael  Foster; 
Ford,  Lewis  Belmour  ;  Old  Ellerton,  E.  N.  Thayer;  Roger, 
William  Maxwell;  Martin,  George  Edbrooke;  Coombs,  F. 
M.  Mayer;  Wright,  E.  Brown;  Johnson,  James  Graham; 
Edith  Maythorn,  Miss  Isabel  Morris  ;  Madge,  Miss  Minnie 
Conway;  Miss  Dove,  Miss  Annie  Adams;  Mary,  Miss  Kate 
Belmour. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall,  Acting 
Manager.    Bill :  "  A  Tin  Soldier."     Cast  as  follows  : 

Rats,  James  T.  Powers ;  Vilas  Canby,  George  C.  Boni- 
face Jr.  ;  Brooklyn  Bridge,  Paul  Arthur;  Trip  Walker,  U 
Conte  di  Lunl,  and  Colooel  I.  B.  Boosey,  Charles  Mackin- 
tosh ;  Colonel  Wood  B.  Fuller  and  Wright  Handy,  Gus. 
Hennessy;  Rob  Graves,  W.  S.  Taylor;  Steele  Coffin,  W. 
Jordan;  Violet  Hughes,  Miss  Amy  Ames;  Carrie  Story, 
Miss  Flora  Walsh;  Victoria  Bridge,  Miss  Isabel  Coe; 
Patsy,  Miss  Ada  Deaves ;  Mrs.  Fulton  Ferry,  Miss  Alice 
Walsh  ;  Nora  Marks,  Miss  Minnie  Williams. 

The  Alcazar.  —  George  Wallenrod,  Manager. 
Bill:  "Article  47."     Cast  as  follows  : 

Cora,  Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis ;  George  Duhamel,  Frank 
Mordaunt ;  Count  de  Rives,  J.  N.  Long;  Lauristot,  Tully 
Marshall  ;  Dr.  Coombs,  George  H.  Came;  Henry'  Delille, 
Frank  Richardson  ;  Victor  Mazillier,  Charles  Edmonds  ; 
Potain,  L.  R.  Stockwell ;  President  of  the  Court,  R.  C. 
White ;  Old  Simon,  George  Osbourne ;  Chatelard,  Frede- 
rick Belasco ;  Foreman  of  the  Jury,  E.  Collins;  Grosjean, 
Thomas  Bates ;  Joseph,  Arthur  Malea ;  Commissary  of  the 
Police,  George  Trader;  Chevalier,  Emile  Collins;  Gen- 
darme, George  Bates;  Baroness  de  Mirac,  Miss  Trella 
Foltz ;  Madame  Duhamel  Girard,  Miss  Victoria  Bates; 
Marcelle,  Miss  Esther  Williams;  Countess  von  Kwomel- 
wein,  Miss  Kate  Chester ;  Lizette,  Miss  Lorra  Hernley ; 
Marie,  Miss  Fannie  Bowman. 

Tivoli  Opera  House. — Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.   Bill :  ' '  Business  is  Business. ' '     Cast  as  follows : 

Sarah  Parmella,  Miss  Helen  Disgeon;  Louise  Manning, 
Miss  Kate  Marchi;  William  Manning,  M.  Cornell;  Flapp, 
W.  F.  Rochester;  Isaac  Firestone,  Ed.  Stevens;  Flipp, 
Charles  Evans;  Willy  Bradley,  Arthur  Messmer;  Photo- 
grapher, G.  Fortescue;  Petrowsky,  H.  Norman. 

Standard  Theatre. — William  Emerson,  Man- 
ager. Bill :  Emerson's  Minstrels.  Company  as  fol- 
lows : 

Wm.  Emerson,  Ad.  Ryman,  Geo.  H.  Wood,  M.  J. 
Knill,  L.  Kent,  J.  Norrie,  Leonard,  Beatly  and  Bendy, 
Franks  and  Marion,  Hallett  and  Raymond,  and  W.  H. 
Frillman. 

California  Theatre.  —Closed  during  the  week. 

Grand  Opera  House.— W.  C.  Coup  &  Co.'s 
Equescurriculum. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.     Open  from 

9  A.  M.  to  II  P.  M. 

At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week — closed  for  repairs, 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  Billy  Emerson's  Min- 
strels. 

At  the  Alcazar,  next  week,  Miss  Jeffreys- Lewis's 
company  in  "Diplomacy." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  W.  C. 
Coup  &  Co.'s  "  Equescurriculum." 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in  "  The  Robbers. " 

At  the  California,  next  week,  no  announcement. 


"  It  is  positively  wonderful,"  says  Howard  Paul  in 
the  New  York  World,  "  considering  the  opportuni- 
ties that  actors  and  actresses  enjoy  in  the  way  of  in- 
cessant practice,  that  they  do  not  '  make  up '  more 
naturally  on,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  off,  the  stage. 
In  this  respect  the  ladies  of  the  chorus  and  ballet  are 
flagrant  offenders.  The  broad  lines  of  black  under 
their  eyes,  the  exaggerated  eyebrows,  the  stiffened 
and  waxed  lashes,  the  pinked  nostrils,  the  aggress- 
ively whitened  noses,  the  patchy  daub  of  dull  red  on 
their  cheeks,  and  the  scarlet  lips,  all  proclaim  in  the 
loudest  tones,  '  I  am  painted."  Of  the  arseff  celart 
artem  they  know  nothing.  They  utterly  lose  sight  of 
the  idea  that  a  '  make-up '  should  be  employed  to 
delicately  accentuate  and  improve  the  charms  of 
nature,  and  repair  any  ravages  that  time  or  illness  may 
have  affected.  Most  of  these  ladies  in  all  countries, 
and  the  remark  applies  to  Germany,  France,  and 
England  as  well  as  this  country,  appear  upon  the 
stage  and  simply  look  just  what  they  are,  badly 
painted.  In  the  Italian  theatres  these  damsels  are 
not  allowed  to  mess  with  the  color-box,  and  at  well- 
conducted  establishments,  like  the  Scala  at  Milan 
and  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  a  'professional, 'gener- 
ally the  perruquier  of  the  theatre,  is  employed  to  make 
up  the  girls'  faces.  This  plan  is  also  pursued  at  one 
or  two  uf  the  large  theatres  in  Paris,  but  in  a  general 
way  the  choristers  and  ballerinas  all  over  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking portion  of  creation  are  allowed  to  make 
guys  or  dolls  of  themselves  by  overdoing  the  pigment- 
ary business.  Theyareall  curiously  partial  to  a  nasty, 
sticky  compound  called  grease  paint,  with  which  they 
can  smear  their  faces,  and  which  the  wig-makers  di- 


vide as  follows:  1.  Very  pale  flesh  color.  2.  Rose 
tint  for  juvenile  heroes  and  heroines.  3.  Healthy  T 
sunburnt.  4.  Sallow  for  young  men.  5.  Sallow  for 
old  age.  6.  Olive  healthy.  7.  Gypsy  flesh  color,  J 
etc  These  precious  compounds  are  done  up  in  sticks 
of  about  eight  inches  in  length  and  any  one  tint  can  . 
be  ordered,  including  a  color  for  shading  off  wrinkles. 
In  addition  to  the  grease  paints  these  ladies  employ  j 
cream  exora,  rouge  de  Paris,  eyebrow  paint  noir  in- 
diL-n,  blanc  de  perle,  mascaro,  and  crayons  in  various 
colors  (blue,  blonde,  black,  carmine),  and  by  the  time 
they  have  had  a  turn  at  most  of  these  articles,  apply- 
ing them  inartistically  without  the  remotest  idea  of 
light,  or  shade,  or  proper  effect,  the  result  is  simply 
lamentable.  Many  of  these  girls  imagine  that  a  daub 
of  red  brick  on  their  cheeks  makes  them  look  ten 
years  younger,  and  they  will  put  a  ribbon  of  black 
half  an  inch  deep  under  their  eyes  with  the  im- 
pression that  their  orbs  are  much  more  brilliant 
and  "  fetching '  when  thus  besmirched.  Actresses 
of  experience  are'  more  adroit  in  the  use  of  cos- 
metics. Mrs.  Langtry,  for  instance,  laughs  grease- 
paints to  scorn,  and  pins  her  faith  to  a  prep- 
aration made  for  her  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  the  eminent 
wig-maker,  of  London,  called  '  Creme  de  Beaute1.' 
This  is  carefully  applied  over  the  face,  neck,  and 
arms  with  a  small,  fine  sponge;  then  a  very  little  pale 
rouge  is  applied  to  the  cheeks,  a  touch  of  India-ink 
with  a  camel's-hair  pencil  to  the  eyebrows,  and  the 
Lily  marches  proudly  forth  to  conquest.  Violet  Cam- 
eron, who  has  just  landed  on  these  shores,  with  a 
lord  and  master  (the  latter  being  her  husband)  in  her 
wake,  prefers  simple  cosmetics — poudre  de  riz,  rouge 
exora,  and  some  assorted  crayons  constituting  the 
bulk  of  her  dressing-case.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  con- 
sidering her  notable  artistic  culture,  is  not  particularly 
happy  in  bedecking  her  countenance,  but,  the  fact  is, 
she  makes  up  in  a  hurry,  leaving  her  face  to  the  last 
moment.  The  curtain  is  nearly  up;  she  gives  her 
face  two  or  three  buffets  with  a  powder-puff,  then 
seizes  a  rouged  hare's-foot,  touches  up  her  eyebrows, 
and  rushes  on  to  the  stage.  Mrs.  Kendal  is  an  ex- 
cellent artist  before  the  mirror,  with  just  a  suspicion 
of  too  generous  a  use  of  rouge.  May  Fortescue 
spends  a  long  while  in  making  up,  paying  close  at- 
tention to  details  that  many  actresses  omit,  such  as 
tintingtheeyelids,  'enameling '-the  nails,  and  'grena- 
dining'  the  outer  arch  of  the  lips.  She  carries  a 
trunkful  of  powder-puffs,  and  her  complexion -pow- 
ders are  scented  with  white  heliotrope,  stephanotis, 
tuberose,  ylang-ylang,  and  jasmine.  Eugene  Rim- 
rael,  the  great  authority  in  perfumes  in  England, 
thinks  La  Fortescue  is  the  sharpest  of  the  London 
histrions  in  the  use  of  scents  and  toilet  adjuncts. 
Her  dressing-room,  after  she  emerges  from  it,  smells 
like  Lubin's  atelier,  or  Atkinson's  famous  Bond  Street 
shop  when  the  front  door  is  wide  open.  I  pronounce 
her  the  most  odoriferous  actress  on  the  stage.  She 
succeeds  in  sending  a  dainty  current  of  scent  over  the 
footlights,  so  Dan  Frohman  will  have  his  auditorium 
perfumed  gratis.  She'll  frangipanni  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  no  extra  charge.  She  will  make  her  tal- 
ent not  only  felt,  but  smelt.  Mary  Anderson  is  not 
skillful  in  making  up.  She  goes  to  the  extreme  of 
simplicity,  and  a  little  more  rouge  and  noir  indien 
deftly  applied  would  be  useful.  Margaret  Mather 
(Mr.  Hill's  protegee)  makes  up  artistically.  When  she 
played  Juliet  last  winter  she  didn't  look  a  day  more 
than  nineteen,  and  there  was  no  struggle  with  paint 
and  powder  to  accomplish  this  beauii  de  diabU. 
When  she  appeared  at  the  balcony  she  was  as  radiant 
as  the  dawn  and  as  fresh  as  one  of  the  Tintoretto 
goddesses  that  one  admires  in  the  mighty  frescoes  of 
the  pucal  Palace  of  La  Bella  Venezia. " 


—  Thorough  Instructions  given  in  short 
hand  mineral  painting  on  china  for  55.  No  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  or  painting  necessary.  Miss  Haste, 
Room  68,  No.  14  Dupont  Street. 


Personal. 

Ladies  who  are  unable  to  operate  an  ordinary  sew- 
ing-machine, find  no  trouble  in  running  the  New  No. 
8,  with  recent  radical  improvements,  as  it  is  beyond 
question  the  easiest  running  machine  in  the  market. 
The  under- tension,  being  automatic,  is  a  wonderful 
improvement.  Call  and  see  for  yourself,  at  303  Sut- 
ter Street. 


—  A  LARGE  LINE  OF  SACK    SUITS,  MADE  FOR    $40 

we  will  sell  for  518.     Misfit  Clothing  Parlors,  N.  W. 
cor.  Post  and  Dupont  streets. 


Cheap  Parlor  Sets. 

To  get  a  cheap,  and  at  the  same  time  a  beautiful 
plush  parlor  set,  you  could  not  do  better  than  to  go 
to  the  California  Furniture  Company's  establishment, 
No.  220  to  226  Bush  Street. 


—  AS    FOR    EXTRA-LARGE    MEN,  WE    CAN    FIT    IN 

merchant-tailor  misfit  suits,  at  Misfit  Clothing  Parlors, 
N.  W.  cor.  Post  and  Dupont  streets. 


ABOUT  BOOKS 


The  .111(1111111  sensation  in  litera- 
ture will  be  the  publication  of  the 
Sequel  to  "Little  Men,"  a  book  for 
which  an  army  of  Girls  and  Boys 
have  been  waiting  anxiously:  JO'S 
BOYS  AND  HOW  THEY  TURNED 
OUT;  by  Louisa  IH.  A],  oil.  author 
of  "Little  Women,"  etc.  With  a 
new  portrait  of  the  author.  IUiuo. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Since  October.  1S6S,  Miss  Alcott  has  published  LITTLE 
WOMEN:  AN  OLD  FASHIONED  GIRL:  LITTLE 
MEN  :  EIGHT  COUSINS  :  ROSE  IN  BLOOM  :  UN- 
DER THE  LILACS;  JACK.  AND  JILL  ;  HOSPITAL 
SKETCHES — and  the  combined  sale  of  these  eight  works 
is  over 

HALF  A  MILLION  VOLUMES. 

The  nine  volumes  are  uniformly  hound  in  handsome 
cloth.     Price,  Si. 50  each. 

Sold  by  all  booksellers.  Mailed,  post-paid,  by  the  pub- 
lishers, koiei  itrs  into  1  in :ks,  itontoii. 


SAMUEL  CARSON  &  CO 

Publishers  and  Wholesale  Booksellers, 

180  Suiter  Street.... snii  Francisco. 
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THOMAS    TOrXt'S    STATEMENT. 
To  (he  Independent  Republican  Convention. 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  come  before  you  completely  un- 
pledged ;  otherwise  I  could  not,  nor  would  not,  accept 
a  nomination.  The  office  of  Recorder  is  a  very  re- 
sponsible position,  and  requires  close  attention,  few 
persons  having  their  original  title  papers,  and  depend 
upon  the  records,  and  if  they  are  not  properly  re- 
corded and  cared  for,  the  result  would  be  ruinous  in 
many  cases.  It  is  highly  important  that  I  should 
select  my  deputies  and  be  responsible  for  their  efficient 
conduct.  This  you  will  grant,  else  I  would  not  ap- 
pear before  you  to-night.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
when  Recorder  I  never  accepted  a  cent  for  patronage, 
and  never  will.  All  that  I  required  of  my  employees 
was  strict  attention  to  their  duties,  for  which  they 
received  every  cent  that  the  -law  allowed.  I  feel  that 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  before  an  honorable  con- 
vention which  partakes  of  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
old  People's  party  as  all  that  was  required  was  strict 
attention  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  1  have  not  been 
approached  by  any  one  of  this  convention,  or  any 
one  in  any  way  connected  with  it,  for  a  promise  of 
patronage.  It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  I  was 
Recorder,  to  which  position  I  was  elected  by  the  old 
People's  party,  since  which  time  I  have  been  in  the 
real-estate  business.  I  refer  you  to  all  lawyers, 
searchers  of  records,  and  all  others  whose  business 
called  them  to  the  Recorder's  office  during  my  ad- 
ministration." Mr.  Young  was  nominated  by  ac- 
clamation.— Ed. 


(,iiik|  Books  at  Low  Prices. 

Last  Tuesday  a  new  enterprise  was  started  at  834 
Market  Street,  in  the  Phelan  Building,  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Publishers'  Book  Store,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  John  Cogan.  Five  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes of  standard  literature  in  good  type  and  a  variety 
of  styles  of  binding,  besides  numerous  gift  and  holi- 
day books,  are  offered  for  sale.  Every  afternoon  and 
evening  the  store  is  filled  with  people  who  are  at- 
tracted by  curiosity,  and  fully  a  half  of  them  can  not 
go  away  without  making  purchases.  The  stock  com- 
prises all  the  best  literature,  and  the  prices  are  actually 
below  wholesale  rates. 


—  AS  FOR  FROCK  SUITS,  WE  HAVE  BLUE,  BLACK, 

and  brown  4-button  cutaway  suits  made  for  $25,  we 
will  sell  for  $16.50.  Misfit  Clothing  Parlors,  N.  W. 
cor.  Post  and  Dupont  streets. 


—  Attention — What  are  Misfits?  They 
are  goods  left  on  the  hands  of  merchant  tailors  and 
bought  by  us  at  less  than  half  their  value,  and  which 
we  will  sell  at  less  than  half  the  value.  Misfit  Cloth- 
ing Parlors,  N.  W.  cor.  Post  and  Dupont  streets. 


—  A    FEW    YEARS    AGO   NO    WOMAN   OF    FASHION 

was  content  to  weara  dress  unless  itshowed  that  pro- 
fusion of  finery  and  flounces  which  was  the  trade- 
mark of  Worth,  of  Paris.  But  it  was  imitated;  and 
in  its  place  we  have  the  more  artistic  style  of  Redfem, 
the  great  English  ladies'  tailor,  who  first  brought  out 
the  perfect-fitting  "tailor-made"  gowns.  He  was 
taken  up  in  England  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  one 
of  the  best-dressed  women  in  the  world,  and  his  fame 
soon  flew  through  all  England  and  America,  and  even 
to  France ;  so  much  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  es- 
tablish a  branch  in  New  York — on  Fifth  Avenue,  nest 
to  Delmonico's — and  another  in  Paris.  In  his  New 
York  establishment  he  transacts  all  his  American  bus- 
iness, for  he  works  as  successfully  by  corresDondence 
as  if  his  patron  were  present  in  person  ;  and  several 
society  women  in  this  city  can  answer  for  the  excel- 
lence of  his  work  by  letter.  There  are  dozens  of  im- 
itators, but  these  Redfem  dresses  are  as  easily  distin- 
guished from  them  as  are  diamonds  from  glass. 

For  the  Winter  Gayetles 

The  belles  are  preparing  themselves  by  clearing  their 
complexions  from  freckles  and  tan  by  using  Rachel's 
Enamel  Bloom.     For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


—  Wanted — By  an  American  Gentleman 
of  education  "and  experience,  and  a  graduate,  a  po- 
sition as  teacher  in  some  private  family,  in  city  or 
country — country  preferred.  Compensation,  over 
and  above  room  and  board,  very  small.  Refer- 
ences, ample  and  satisfactory,  will  be  furnished. 
Address  E.  N.,  this  office. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor,  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

*  ♦  « 

—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St 


Sheet  Music,  iocts. ;  catalogue  free :  215  Dupont 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic  gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


Draperies. 

There  is  a  most  complete  and  extensive  line  of  cur- 
tains, portieres  in  gobelin,  chenille,  tapestry,  Turko- 
man, damask,  etc. ,  at  the  warerooms  of  the  California 
Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  Street. 
The  prices  for  the  draperies  range  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  prices. 


— People  of  sedentary  habits,  and  all  who 
are  subject  to  constipation,  can  keep  in  good  con- 
dition by  a  moderate  use  of  Ayer's  Pills — the  surest, 
safest,  and  most  reliable  cathartic. 

»  ♦  - 

— There  is  a  vast  difference  between  char- 
latans  and  scientific  opticians,  judging  by  the  numer- 
ous misfits  calling  at  Muller's  Optical  Depot,  135 
Montgomery  StreeL 


GEORGE  ELIOT 

Edition  de  Lcxe  of  this  famous  author's  Complete 
Works,  comprising  her  Novels,  Essays,  and  Poems,  with  a 
concise  Biographical  Sketch.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune 
to  secure  a  few  sets  of  this  choice  edition,  limited  to  500 
numbered  sets,  beautifully  illustrated  with  India  proofs  and 
photo-etchings — a  ma>vel  of  book-making.  Bock  connois- 
seurs are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  for  themselves. 


10  Post  Street 
MasonicTempl  e 


ROBERTS 


San  Francisco. 
Telephone  5008 


ORATORIO    SOCIETY   OF   SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


MELUSINA    AND    FAIR    ELLEN, 

For  Soli,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra,  oa 

Friday  Evening October  32,  1886 

At   ODH  FELLOWS'  HALL. 


Tickets  $1,  to  be  had  at  the  music  stores. 
TIVOLI    OPERA  UOl  SE. 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Positively  last  nights  of  the  Musical  Comedy  Success, 
BISINESS  IS  BUSINESS. 

Produced  in  a  superb  manner  with  a  powerful  cast. 


Monday,  Oct.  iS,  first  production  in  San  Francisco  of  the 
comic  opera,  in  three  acts, 

"i  m:  bobbers. 


Admission,  25  cents.. 


Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


POPULAR  ORGAN  CONCERTS, 

At    Metropolitan   Temple,  every    Saturday,  at 
3  o'clock  P.  M. 

Under  the  direction  of  MR.  S.  B.  WHITELEY.     One  or 
more  vocalists  at  each  concert. 

Admission,  25  cents.     Tickets  and  programmes  at  the  music 
stores  and  at  the  door. 


PAKOR  ATVTA 
THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 
Open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  11  P.  u. 


'0  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 


46  OTarrell  St.,F&ssr  San  Francisco. 

"OUE  COLLEGE  LEDGEE," 

Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College 
Departments,  Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.  will 
be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC   STUDIO 

838  MARKET  ST.,  OPPOSITE  lOlliTD, 
For  the  very  finest  Photographs. 


REDFERN 

LADIES'  TAILOR, 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 

H.  M.  The  Queen  of  England. 
H.  R.  H.  The  Prejcess  of  Wales. 

H.I.  M.  The  Empressof  Russia.  I  H.  M.  The  Queen  of  Denmark. 
H.  M.  The  Queen  of  Italy.  I  H.  M.  The  Queen  of  Holland. 

H.M.TheQueeaof  Portugal.     1  H.I.H.  The  Crotrn  Princess  of 
(        Germany. 


GOWNS. 


WRAPS. 


PARIS. 


SARATOGA. 


COATS. 


HABITS. 


LONDON. 


COVES. 


MR.  REDFERN  begs  to  announce  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  that  orders  sent  to  his  New  York  establish- 
ment will  be  executed  with  the  same  care  and  satisfaction 
is  by  their  personal  visit  to  his  Fifth  Avenne  establishment. 
Patterns,  Sketches,  and  Measure-forms  free  on  application. 
Ladies  on  their  Eastern  tour,  visiting  New  York,  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  inspect  the  largest  assortment  of  imported 
Gowns,  Coats,  and  Mantles  to   be   seeo  in  America.     210 

Fifth  Avenue*  New  York. 


CEYSER  SODA 


Effervesces  like  : 
Natural4.n<> buttled  ai 
Familir*  Supplied.  1" 
ery  St.    For  halt*  at  nil  laaa 

saloons.  Nothing  UkeGrj  .1  r-oda 
for  mixing  with  liquor. 


KIMBALL'S  SATIN  STRAIGHT  GUT  CICARETTES 

People  ot  reOned  tastes  who  desire  exceptionally 
fine   Cigarettes   should   use   only  our  Straight 
Cut,  put  up  in  satin  packets  and  boxes  of 
10s,  •" 


ids,  50s,  and    100s. 


14  First  Prize  Medals. 


WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


PARAISO     SPRINGS, 

MONTERET  COUNTY,  CAL. 

THE  CARLSBAD  OF  AMERICA. 

Sew  Management.    Xew  Improvements. 

The  most  beautiful,  most  invigorating,  most  easy  of  access 
of  all  mineral  spring  resorts.  1,500  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Take  San  Jose  cars  10: 40  morning,  and  arrive  at  Springs  at 
dinner.  J.  (..  FOSTER,  Proprietor. 

DR.  BR1AXT,  Resident  Physician. 

Telegraph,  Express,  and  Post  Offices. 


C.  BECHSTEIN 


GRAND  AMI   I'l'lEIC-llT. 

A.  WALDTEUFEL,  737  Market  St., 

Pacific  Coast  Agent. 


WORK 


FOR    ALL.      $30  a  week  and   expenses 
paid.     Valuable  outfit  and  particulars  free. 
P.  O.  YICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine. 


FOR  TAX  COLLECTOR, 

JOHN  H.  GILMORE, 

Citizen's.  People's.  Precinct  Democracy,  Inde- 
pendent Republican,  and  Labor  and 
Trades   Unions    Nominee 


FOR  SUPERVISOR,  FIRST  WARD, 

HUGH  CURRAN, 


Regular  Democratic  Nominee. 


JAMES  I.  BOLAND, 

Resnlar  Democratic  Nominee 

FOR  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE. 


FOR  TREASURER, 

CHRISTIAN     REIS, 

Regular  Democratic  Nominee. 

REPUBLICAN  CONGRESSIONAL    NOMINEE, 

Fourth    District, 

W.  W.  MORROW. 


Regular   Democratic  Nominee,  Fifth  Coueres. 
slonal  District, 

FOR  CONGRESS, 

FRANK  J.  SULLIVAN. 


FOR  SHERIFF. 

H.    H.    PEARSON, 

Republican  Nominee. 


FOR  COUNTY  CLERK, 

W.    J.    RUDDI  C  K, 

Republican  Nominee. 


FOR  SUPERVISOR,  SIXTH  WARD, 

D.  D.  SHATTUCK, 

Republican  Nominee. 


Republican  Nominee  for  Senator, 
WILLARD  B.  FARWELL, 

Twenty-seventh  Senatorial  District. 


FOR  ASSESSOR, 

JOHN  D.  SIEBE, 

Regular   Independent   Republican  and  Anti- 
Ross   Nominee. 


JOHN  A.  BAUER, 

Regular  Republican  and  Citizens  Independent 
Nominee 

FOR  TREASURER. 


FOR    ASSESSOR, 

JOHN    D.    DALY, 

Republican  Nominee. 


J.  N.  E.  WILSON, 

Twenty -second   Senatorial    District,    Regular 
Republican   Nominee 

FOR  STATE  SENATOR.  , 


THOMAS  YOUNG, 

Independent  Republican  Nominee  for 
RECORDER. 

Ex-Recorder  of  former  People's  Party. 


THOMAS    ASHWORTH, 

Democratic  Nominee  for 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF   STREETS. 


JOHN  C.  GREEN, 

Independent,    Inited    Labor,    and    Anti-Boss 
Candidate  for 

RAILROAD  COMMISSIONER, 

Second    District— San    Francisco,    San    Halco, 
and  Marin  Counties. 

Vote   for  him  and   suppress  the   present  system   of  Boss- 
Railroad  rule  in  politics. 


Serateh  your  Ticket  I 


Scratch  your  Ticket  I 


ZACH.  T.  WHITTEN, 

Regular  Republlcau  Nomiuee,  Forty-sixth  As- 
sembly District. 


HENRY  L.  GUDE, 

Twenty  -  sixth    Senatorial    District,    Regular 
Republican  Nominee 

FOR  STATE  SENATOR. 


Regular  Republican  Nominee  Tor  Recorder, 

THOMAS  O'BRIEN, 

(Present  School  Director). 


FOR    CORONER, 

DR.    J.    W.    KEENEY, 

Republican  Candidate. 


FOR  AI  DITOR, 

DAVID     STERN, 

Republican  Nominee. 


A.  O.  COLTON, 

RepubUcan   Nominee  for  Forty-first  Assembly 
District. 


FOR      COL NT Y      RECORDER, 

H.  A.  COBB, 

Nominee  of  the  lofted  Anti-Boss  Pnrty. 


FOR   DISTRICT  ATTORNEY, 

E.    B.    STONEHILL, 

Resalar  Democratic  Nominee. 


Regular  Democratic   Nominee    for  Supervisor, 
Eleventh    Hnnl. 

HERMANN  JOOST. 


Regular    Democratic   Nominee   for  Public  Ad- 

iiiilii-lr:il.ir. 

JAMES  C.  PENNIE. 


FOR  .11  III. i:  OF  THE   SUPERIOR  <  III  RT. 

HARVEY    D.    TALCOTT, 

Regular  Democratic  Nominee. 


lb 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


HE   LEAD!      OTHERS  FOLLOW!! 


See  Ibc  "DOMESTIC"  before  baying* 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent.  88  ro«t  Street. 


aligraph,% 


V 


TYPE-WRITING  MACHINE, 

The  latest  improved  and  most  rapid  Type- Writing  Machine. 
It  stands  at  the  head.  Send  for  circulars,  price  lUt,  and 
book  of  testimonials  to  the  Estate  of  SAMUEL  HILL, 
Pacific  Coast   Agent,  634  Market  Street,  opposite]  Palace 

Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


E  J[.McDonalrL  £ 

—PRESIDENT.— 

EHMBanaldJ 
«i  vicE-f 


Sfittntirc 

CASHIER    .  . 


Jdd.  Bank 

'tiit  Pacific  CoasL 

^iIaIfiO00MO,OQ. 

5urprf500,000.06. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


VIRGINIA  TWIST 

Plug  Smoking  Tobacco 

it  tin  Flint  on  Etrth, 
I,  l  tinniran,  1. 1  ipit,  1. 1. 


BLACK 

HOUSE  COAL 

FROM  GREEN  RIVER, 

ff  A8UI\tIO\       T  i;  K  K  I  T  O  R  V  . 


II  In  n  Iruc  Bltuiuluoiin  Coal,  and  is  (he 
BEST  (OIL  FOR  DOMESTIC  USE  ever  brought 
to  San  Francisco. 


10"  60.00 

12"  C7.30 
II'  KM 
K"  85.00 


I»  the  cheapest  ever 
offered  to  the  trade, 
undo*  efficient  and  durable  as 
the  most  elaborate  at'U-tvgu- 
atora.  It !» Intended  to  run 
constantly,  and  turn»  on  the 
ntaiid  facing  the  wind,  from 

Iraotta, 

The  weariutf  parU  arc  few 

and  cheaply  replaced,    Re- 

■inirca  little  or  no  attention. 

rmuMi  25  per  cent,  more 

water    than    any 

' 'Kit-regulator"    of 

■    ■     ■  ■ 

■  ... 

put  It  up. 

Write   for  Clr- 
culnrs  to 


BYRON  JACKSON^2 


1  San  Francisco. 


IIIt.VNl     IvOKlUFNT   OF 


For  -  .i<    by  tin 

ItlKR   FOLUIXCi-BED  CO., 

•03  tl  lltkll    Milt  I  I,  H,  p. 


CHICAGO      AGrBBTCY. 

WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &    CO. 

<ji  .11 1<  iik;a\  avenue.  Chicago. 


OB   > 


OB   * 

-     ^ 

B  = 

a« 

x  _ 

H  > 

O 
9 

as 


MX!M:m:B    &    I.03UG 

CHAS.  S.  EATON,  DEN'L  AGENT,  735  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 

.  iirnmiiir  0  1  ruin  numn 

«?•  *    FACTORY  COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  S;  F.    *  ■>» 

IILIUIIIIIL  LI  LUIVU  1  iHlu 


PIANOS 


PIANOS 

ALSO 

SOLD   FROM 

FACTORY. 


flteE 


INSURANCE  T  COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000 

ASSETS,  JUNE  30,  1886,  -  .  .  $3,048,842 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President; 
WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary; 


ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President; 

E,  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  Music  Department,  A.  L.Knucron  A  Co. 
114  Ditponl  Street.  SoleiAgcnls. 


KNABE 


"■ffiaratelg  greiteg  Tenders  dndirar?§ 

Jfew.  aru)  Special  Designs, 
J\rt)Oair2rex51  ,Mcyo£  i'ccl  M 

GJa^ecL ,  €h  caci^j  i  c 
^  — -ai7cL<pPctir2 
Open  Fire-place  Tria^aSpecWty 

WwAONTAMaaaGG 

309,311. 3I3,3I5«3I7  MflRKETST. 


R.  A.  SWAIN  &  CO. 

In  their  newly  decorated  and  elegant  store, 

14,  16,  18    POST   STREET, 

Have  displayed  a  large  installment  of  their  Fall  Stock  of 

STES-TOT    GOODS 

Especially  selected  from  all  countries  for  us,  comprising  the 
very  Latest  Novelties  in 

FANCY    GOODS 

Which  will  be  found  in  our 

ART       ROOM 

Consisting  of  articles  from 
Royal  Worcester  Company, 

Royal  Dresden  Pottery, 
Million.  Douiion, 

Vienna.  Carlsbad. 

And  Our  Own  Country. 

Until   further   notice   our  store  will  be  open  Saturday 

evenings  until  g]4  o'clock.     Visitors  are  cordially  invited  to 

view  our  store ;  as  seen  by  the  electric  lights  it  is  unsurpassed. 


S.  L  VILLAGE  CARTS 


No.  51}  F. 
Phaeton  Cart,  $130. 
Without  top,     $110. 


High  Wheels,    Elegant,  and  Easy  Riding.     AH   kinds  of 
Two- Wheeled  Vehicles. 

TRUMAN,    ISHAM    &    HOOKER, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


THE  ARCONAUT  CLUBBINC  LIST. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

With  the  June  number  was  begun  the  Seventy-Third 
Volume  of  "  Harper's  Magazine."  It  is  the  leading  illus- 
trated magazine  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  best  novels  of 
the  most  famous  novelists — such  as  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Eulwer,  and  others — have  appeared  in  its  pages,  and  it 
keeps  up  its  old  reputation. 

HARPER'S  MEEKLY. 

"Harper's  Weekly  "  is  an  illustrated  record  of  and  com- 
mentary upon  the  events  of  the  times.  It  treats  of  every 
topic,  Political,  Historical,  Literary,  and  Scientific,  which  is 
of  current  interest,  and  gives  the  finest  illustrations  that  can 
be  obtained  from  every  available  source,  original  or  foreign. 

HARPER'S  RAZAR. 

"  Harper's  Bazar"  (published  weekly)  has  no  equal  as  an 
Illustrated  Family  Journal.  It  comprises  every  subject  of 
interest  to  the  home  circle.  While  it  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  leading  fashion  paper  of  America,  its  liter- 
ary and  artistic  merits  are  of  the  highest  order. 

HARPER'S  YOU.\G  PEOPLE. 

"Harper's  Young  People"  is  an  illustrated  weekly  for 
boys  and  girls.  The  range  of  its  contents  includes  serial 
and  short  stories;  articles  on  various  subjects  of  an  instruc- 
tive character  treated  in  an  entertaining  manner;  articles 
having  a  special  timely  interest ;  short  sketches,  poems,  in- 
door and  out-door  pastimes  and  sports,  practical  mechanics, 
and  a  variety  of  other  interesting  and  entertaining  matter, 
both  in  letter-press  and  illustrations. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 

Is  the  best  Republican  paper  published  In  the 
United  States. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD 

Is  the  best  Democratic  paper  published  in  the 
United  States. 

WIDE  AWAKE 

Is  the  hest  young  folks'  magazine  published 
in  the  United  States. 

THE  HARPER'S  PUBLICATIONS 

Are  the   best   of  the    class    published   in  the 
world. 


Now,  by  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers,  and 

by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are   enabled  to 

make  the  following  offer,  open   to  all  subscribing  direct  to 

this  office  between  July  1st,  1886,  and  January  1st, 

1887: 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine,  for 

One  Year,  by  Mall $6.00 

The  Argonaut  and   Harper's  Weekly,  for 
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"Whence  the  necessity  of  organizing  an  'American' 
party?"  ask  the  Democratic  and  Republican  partisan. 
"Why  may  not  the  reforms  proposed  be  worked  out  within 
the  lines  of  the  existing  national  organizations?"  These  are 
the  first  thoughts  and  the  natural  suggestions  that  come  to 
good  men  who  have  not  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
interior  workings  of  party.  The  answer  is  a  ready  one  to 
those  whose  inclinations  have  led  to  an  active  participation 


in  the  management  of  political  affairs,  and  it  is  this :  Both 
parties,  under  the  manipulation  of  corrupt  party  leaders,  have 
become  corrupt.  The  Republican  party,  after  long-continued 
use  of  power,  has  abused  it;  the  Democratic  party, after  long 
hungering  for  power,  knows  not  how  to  use  it  wisely.  Both 
parties  are  demoralized  by  the  necessity  of  pandering  to  an 
alien  voting  class  which  now  holds  the  balance  of  political 
power,  and  is  looking  forward  with  confidence  to  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  time  when  it  will  have  such  organization,  num- 
bers, and  influence  that,  under  the  direction  of  the  hierarchy 
of  Papal  Rome,  it  will  control  the  government  of  republican 
America.  This  article  contains  facts  more  convincing  than 
argument,  more  conclusive  than  eloquence.  When  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  government  was  declared  we  were  a  people 
of  less  than  four  millions  fringing  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic, 
with  entanglements  with  France ;  questions  of  unsettled  titles 
and  undefined  borders ;  questions  with  savages  numerous 
and  formidable,  and  the  great  question  whether  we  should 
endure  colonial  and  dependent  relations  with  England,  or 
declare  independent  sovereign  rights,  to  be  maintained  by 
war;  with  an  empire  of  our  own  if  we  won  it,  and  further 
empires  bordering  ours  which  we  might  achieve  by  conquest 
or  purchase  if  we  secured  our  nationality  over  others.  Re- 
membering their  descent  from  European  ancestors,  it  was  but 
most  natural  that  they  should  invite  to  our  scarce-peopled 
continent  immigrants  from  the  redundant  populations  of 
Christian  Europe.  It  was  the  more  natural  because  at  that 
time  the  cost  of  reaching  our  shores  prevented  the  attempt 
of  any  but  enterprising  people  of  competent  means,  who  pre- 
ferred to  enjoy  freedom,  liberty,  and  personal  independence 
in  the  great  American  wilderness  than  to  be  less  free  and 
less  independent  in  Europe ;  who  preferred  to  be  citizens  of  a 
free  republic  rather  than  subjects  to  a  church  or  throne.  This 
condition  of  things  accounts  for  the  unrestricted  character 
of  our  immigration  laws;  this  condition  of  affairs  accounts, 
and  rationally,  for  our  naturalization  laws.  A  consideration 
of  our  present  population  of  sixty  millions;  the  character  of 
our  present  immigration  as  compared  with  that  of  eighty  and 
fifty  years  ago  ;  the  changed  conditions  of  transportation ; 
the  attractive  influences  of  our  business,  and  social  and  legal 
conditions,  and  the  expellent  influences  of  the  disturbed  so- 
cial and  political  conditions  of  Europe — explain  the  reasons 
of  the  vast  influx  of  recent  immigration,  the  necessity  of  re- 
straining it  within  rational  limits,  and  the  further  necessity 
of  denying  to  all  immigrants  the  privilege  of  the  elective 
franchise.  Since  the  adoption  of  our  constitution  and  the 
recognition  of  our  independence,  our  country  has  been  the 
home  of  more  than  ten  millions  of  foreigners.  Within 
twenty  years,  more  vagrants  and  criminals  have  come  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States  of  America  than  the  estimated 
number  of  Goths  and  Vandals  that  swept  over  Southern  Eu- 
rope and  destroyed  the  liberty  of  Rome,  and  still  the  invasion 
sweeps  in  upon  us  without  limitation  or  restraint.  As  Europe 
becomes  moreand  more  over-populated  jascriminals  increase, 
and  pauperism  more  and  more  abounds ;  as  crime  and  crimi- 
nals multiply,  so  the  wave  of  immigration  enlarges.  Every  so- 
cial upheaval,  every  war,  every  year  of  famine,  even-  renewed 
effort  of  power  to  suppress  rebellious  efforts,  sends  us  an 
increased  army  of  crushed,  vanquished,  and  sullen  discon- 
tents, prepared  to  renew  conspiracies  against  civilization  and 
social  order  in  the  New  World  that  were  trodden  down  and 
crushed  in  the  Old.  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and 
Italy,  in  putting  forth  their  supreme  exertion  for  maintaining 
their  military  supremacy,  send  us  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  upon  whom  they  put  the  hardest  strain.  The  prudent 
father  aids  his  son  to  exile  that  he  may  escape  conscription; 
the  prudent  statesman  connives  at  the  escape  to  Americaof  po- 
litical agitators ;  localities  and  governments  relieve  themselves 
of  their  own  abundant  mendicants  and  criminals  by  aiding 
them  to  emigrate  to  America.  In  1S25  the  average  cost  of 
the  immigrant's  passage  was  one  hundred  dollars  ;  now  a 
comfortable  passage  can  be  made  for  eight  dollars.  It  is 
estimated  that  Europe  can  send  us  more  than  ten  times  as 
many  emigrants  in  the  next  fifty  years  as  she  has  sent  us  in 
the  past  fifty  years,  and  with  less  strain.  We  have  now  of 
foreigners  and  their  children  fifteen  millions,  and  if  there  be 
no  change  of  conditions,  we  shall  have  in  the  year  1900  a 
foreign  population  of  forty-three  millions.  From  a  iate  re- 
port of  the   Howard  Society  of   London,    it    appears    that 


seventy-rour  per  cent,  of  Irish  discharged  convicts  have  found 
their  way  into  the  United  States;    the  same  proportion  is 
probably  true  of  Germany  and  England.     The  foreign  popu- 
lation of  New  England  in  1S70  constituted  twenty  per  cent.; 
it  furnished  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  crime.     In  all  those 
Eastern  States  where  statistics  are  kept  of  crime  and  pau- 
perism, the  foreign  immigrant  and  his  children  furnish  start- 
ling figures.     In  the  last  census,  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  deal- 
ers in  alcoholic  liquors  were  of  foreigh  birth,  and  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  brewers  and  maltsters.    Of  saloon-keepers 
sixty  per  cent,  were  foreign  born,  and  nearly  the  entire  bal- 
ance of  the  forty  per  cent,  were  of  foreign  parentage.     There 
is  a  section  of  this  city  in  which  there  are  twelve  hundred 
saloons,  and  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  only  two  of  them 
are  kept  by  men  descendant  from  two  generations  of  Ameri- 
can ancestry.     There  is  more  unrest,  discontent,  poverty,  and 
crime  among  the  fifteen  millions  of  foreign  born  than  among 
the  forty-five  millions  of  American  born  residents.     There  is, 
and  has  been,  more  of  \a.\  or  strikes  among  the  fifteen  mill- 
ions than  among  the  forty-five  millions.      The  cost  of  main- 
taining prisons  and   poor-houses  for  those  born   in  foreign 
lands  is  greater  than  of  supporting  our  own  poor  and  punish- 
ing our  own  criminals.    We  may  thank  foreign  immigration 
for  Mormonism  and  Roman  Catholicism,  the  only  churches 
that,   as   churches,   are    not   obedient   to    our    laws,    while 
Anarchism,  Socialism,  Nihilism,  Communism,  Home  Rule 
Irishmen,  and  the  cowardly  boycott  are  all  of  foreign  birth. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  present  immigration  is  building 
its  home  west  of  the  Mississippi.      California  is  getting  its 
undue  share.     The  question  is  becoming  a  serious  one  to  the 
States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi,  whether  they 
can  foreignize  us,  or  we  Americanize  them.     Of  this  foreign 
immigration,  a  large  part  of  it  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  that 
of  the  worst,  most  ignorant,  most  bigoted,  most  criminal, 
and  most  disloyal  kind.     We  had  an  early  immigration — as 
that  to  Baltimore,  Florida,  and  Louisiana — that  was  intelli- 
1  gent  and  thought  for  itself.     The  present  papal   immigrant 
from   Ireland,    Italy,    Portugal,  or    Poland    lets   his   parish 
priest  keep  his  conscience,  and  measure  the  standard  of  his 
loyalty   to   government   and    his  obedience   to  law.      This 
church  does   not  permit  liberty  of  conscience,  or   freedom 
of  speech,   or    freedom  of    the   press,  or  free   schools,   or 
loyalty  to  the  Government,  nor  permits  its  worshipers  to  ex- 
ercise an  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  except  as  subordinate 
to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  to  whom  is  due  the  first  civil  and  spirit- 
,  ual  submission — first  a  Catholic,  then  a  citizen.     The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  guarantees  liberty  of  conscience. 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  his  encyclical  letter  of  August  15,  1S54, 
said :  "'  The  absurd  and  erroneous  doctrines  or  ravings  in  de- 
fense of  liberty  of  conscience,  are  a  most  pestilential  error — 
a  pest  most  of  all  others  to  be  dreaded  in  a  state."      And 
again,  in  1S64,  the  same   Pope  Pius  said,  in  another  encyli- 
'  cal:  "  Let  those  be  anathematized  who  assert  the  liberty  of 
,  conscience  and  of  religious  worship,  and  all  such  as  claim 
that  the  church  may  not  employ  force."     Bishop  O'Connor 
says  :  "  Religious  liberty  is  merely  endured  until  the  opposite 
be  carried  into  effect  without  peril  to  the  Catholic  world." 
The  Catholic  Review  says :  "  Protestantism  of  every  form  has 
not,  and  never  can  have,  any  right  where  Catholicity  is  tri- 
umphant.^    The  Boston  Pilot  says :  "  No  good  government 
1  can  exist  without  religion,  and  there  can  be  no  religion  without , 
an  inquisition  which  is  wisely  designed  for  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  the  true  faith. :'     The  Rambler,  of  London,  says : 
"Religious  liberty,  in  the  sense  of  liberty  of  every  man  to 
"  choose  his  religion,  is  one  of  the  most  wicked  delusions 
"ever  foisted  upon  this  age  by  the  father  of  all  deceit.    The 
"very  name  ol  liberty,  except  in  the  sense  of  permission  to 
"do  certain  definite  acts, ought  to  be  banished  from  the  do- 
"  main  of  religion.     It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  false- 
"  hood.     No  man  has  a  right  to  choose  his  religion.     None 
"but  an  atheist  can  uphold  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  _ 
"Shall  I    foster  that   damnable  doctrine  that   Socinianism, 
"  Calvinism,  Anglicanism,  and  Judaism  are  not  every  one  of 
"them  mortal  sins,  like  murder  and  adultery?     Shall  I  hold 
"  out  hopes  to  my  erring   Protestant  brother   that  I  will  not 
"meddle  with  his  creed  if  he   will    not  meddle   with  mine? 
"  Shall  1  tempt  him  to  forget  that  he  has  no  more  right  to  his 
"religious  views  than  he   has  to  my  purse,  to   my  house,  to 
"my  life's  blood  ?"     We  have  said  the  Church  opposes  free 
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speech  and  a  free  press.  Pius  IX.,  in  an  encyclical,  Decem- 
ber S,  1864,  "anathematizes"  "all  who  maintain  the  liberty 
"  of  the  press  and  all  advocates  of  the  liberty  of  speech  "  ; 
"  it  is  the  liberty  of  perdition."  The  free  school  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  republican  commonwealth  ;  a  papal  encyclical, 
XLV,  says:  "The  Romish  Church  has  aright  to  interfere 
"  in  the  discipline  of  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  arrange- 
"ment  of  the  studies  of  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  choice 
"of  the  teachers  for  these  schools."  XLVI1  :  "Public 
"  schools  open  to  all  children  for  the  education  of  the  young 
"  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
"should  not  be  subject  to  the  civil  power,  nor  made  to  con- 
"  form  to  the  opinions  of  the  age."  The  Vicar-General  of 
ton  said,  in  apublic  lecture,  .March  12,  1S79  :  "The  at- 
ie  of  the  Catholic  Church  toward  the  public  schools  of 
"  the  country,  as  far  as  we  can  determine  from  papal  docu- 
"  ments,  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Baltimore,  and  the 
"  pastorals  of  the  several  bishops,  is  one  of  non-approval  of 
"  .he  system  itself,  of  censure  of  the  manner  of  conducting 
"  that  prevails  in  most  places,  and  of  solemn  admonition  ol 
"  pastors  and  parents  to  guard  against  the  dangers  to  faith 
"and  morals  arising  from  frequenting  them."  The  Cincin- 
nati Catholic  Telegraph  says  :  "  It  will  be  a  glorious  day  for 
"  the  Catholics  in  this  country  when,  under  the  blows  of  jus- 
"  lice  and  morality,  our  school  system  will  be  shivered  to 
"  pieces."  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  and  where 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  the  most  unrestrained  power  in  the 
government  o(  the  state  there  is  found  the  greatest  illiteracy. 
In  Italy  seventy  three  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  illiter- 
ate ;  in  Spain,  eighty  percent.  ;  in  Mexico,  ninety-three  per 
cent.  ;  and  the  statement  holds  good  in  all  those  states  or 
parts  of  states  where  the  Church  of  Rome  holds  sway.  In 
Canada  the  French  Catholics  are  the  most  ignorant,  and  in 
the  United  Slates  of  America  the  most  profound  ignorance 
is  found  under  the  shadow  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to 
illiteracy  is  addad  superstition  and  bigotry.  We  regard  obe- 
dience to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
laws  enacted  in  accordance  with  its  provisions  as  the  duty  of 
every  citizen.  The  Pope  says  (see  Encyclical  XIX) :  "The 
"  Romish  Church  has  a  right  to  exercise  authority  without 
"any  limits  set  to  it  by  the  civil  power."  XXVII:  "The 
"  Pope  and  the  priests  ought  to  have  dominion  over  tempo- 
"  ral  affairs."  XXX  :  "  The  Romish  Church  and  her  eccle- 
siastics have  a  right  to  immunity  from  civil  law."  XLII  : 
"  In  case  of  conflict  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
"  powers,  the  ecclesiastical  powers  ought  to  prevail."  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  "  Vatican  Decrees,"  in 
which  he  discusses  the  question  of  allegiance  due  from  Cath- 
olic subjects  to  her  majesty  the  Queen,  says  :  "  Rome  re- 
"  quires  a  convert  who  joins  her  to  forget  his  moral  and  men- 
"  tal  freedom,  to  place  his  loyalty  and  civil  duty  at  the  mercy 
"  of  another."  Prince  Bismarck,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
German  Reichstag  April  16,  1875  :  "  This  Pope,  this  foreign- 
"  er,  this  Italian,  is  more  powerful  in  Germany  than  any 
"  one  person,  not  excepting  even  the  Emperor.  He  begins 
"  by  arrogating  to  himself  the  right  to  define  how  far  his  au- 
"  thority  extends,  and  this  Pope  who  would  use  fire  and  sword 
"  against  us  if  he  had  the  power  to  do  so,  who  would  confis- 
"cateour  property  and  not  spare  our  lives,  expects  us  to 
"  allow  him  full,  uncontrolled  sway  in  our  midst."  And 
late  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Thompson  makes  the  following 
statement  :  "  He  who  accepts  papal  infallibility,  and  with  it 
"  the  ultramontane  interpretation  of  the  power  of  the  Pope 
"over  the  world,  and  thinks  that  by  offending  the  Pope  he 
"offends  God,  will  obey  p-ssively,  unresistingly,  uninquir- 
"ingly;  and  such  a  man,  priest  or  layman,  high  or  low,  is 
"  necessarily  inimical  to  the  government  and  political  insti- 
"  tutions  of  the  country.  His  oath  of  allegiance  is  not  worth 
"the  paper  it  is  written  upon."  Bishop  Gilmore,  of  Balti- 
more, in  his  Lenten  letter  of  March,  1873,  said:  "  Nationali- 
"  ties  must  be  subordinate  to  religion,  and  we  must  learn  that 
"  we  are  Catholics  first,  citizens  next.  God  is  above  man, 
"and  the  church  above  the  state."  Cardinal  McCloskey,  of 
New  York.  says.  "The  Catholics  of  the  United  States  areas 
"devoted  to  the  sustenance  and  maintenance  of  the  tem- 
"por.il  power  ol  the  Holy  Father  as  Catholics  in  any  part  of 
"  the  world ;  and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  prove  it  by  acts 
•"iheyare  read)  :  1  ardinal    Manning,  of  London, 

said  1   using  the   personal  ol  the   Pope:  "I  ac- 

r.  il  power.     I  am  the  subject  of  no  pi 
1  I  claim  more  than  this:   1  claim   to  be  the  supreme 
"judge  of,  and  director  of,  the  con  I    men  ;  of  the 

"  peasants  who  till  the  fields,  and  of  the  prince  who  mis  upon 
■the  throne;  of  the  household  lhai  lives  in  the  shade  of  pri- 
"vacy,  and  the  legislator  who  makes  laws  for  kingdom 
"am  the  preinc  judge  of  what   is  right    and 

"  wrong,  and  moreover,  we  declare,  affirm,  define,  and  pro- 
"  nounce  it  to  be  necessary  to  salvation  for  every  human 
"creature  lobe  subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff."  Cardinal 
Manning  alio  .ulviscs  Romanists  throughout  the  world, 
priests  as  well  as  laymen,  to  enter  politii  ■  a-.  Romanists, and 
tod"  illy  in  England  and  America.    They  are  fol- 

lowin  ■  m  Ireland,  ami  the  Irish  papists  are  doing 

it   in   the    Unilcd   States.      There  is  not.,  Roman    pnesl  in 
America  of  Irish  birth  who  is  nut  ovei  bead  and 
pany  politics,  working  hit  church  and  h  1..1I  box 


for  all  it  is  worth.  In  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  past  eleven 
years  the  papal  power,  using  the  Irish  vote,  has  wrenched 
from  the  treasury  of  the  city  $9,327,421,  and  the  robbery'  is 
still  going  on;  and  in  this  city  the  Irish  priests  are  running 
the  Irish  Home  Rule  politics;  they  are  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain control  of  our  public  schools;  they  nominated  Sullivan 
for  Supreme  Judge  in  the  Democratic  State  Convention, and 
they  are  now  endeavoring  to  elect  him.  That  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  control  of  this  coun- 
try and  subject  it  to  its  government  is  admitted  by  all  intel- 
ligent persons  who  have  the  courage  to  think.  Says  the  Rev. 
Father  Hecker:  "  There  is  ere  long  to  be  a  state  religion  in 
'■  this  country,  and  that  state  religion  is  to  be  Roman  Catho- 
lic." Says  the  Boston  Pilot:  "  The  man  to-day  is  living 
"who  will  see  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  American  con- 
tinent Roman  Catholics."  Said  a  former  bishop  of  Cincin- 
nati:  "Effectual  plans  are  in  operation  to  give  us  the  com- 
"  plete  victory  over  Protestantism."  Said  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Charleston :  "  Within  thirty  years  the  heresy  of 
"  Protestantism  will  come  to  an  end."  Pope  Gregory  X\  I. 
held  that  the  salvation  of  the  church  would  come  from  Amer- 
ica, and  said :  "Out  of  the  Roman  States  there  is  no  country 
"where  I  am  Pope  except  the  United  States";  and  if  the 
American  people  do  not  exercise  exceeding  vigilance  these 
prophecies  will  come  true,  for  Romanism  is  increasing  with 
most  astonishing  rapidity.  In  1S00  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  was  100,000;  in  18S4  it  was  6,628,176.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  there  was  one  Catholic  to  every 
fifty-three  of  the  population  ;  in  1S50,  one  to  every'  fifteen  ;  in 
1S70,  one  to  eight;  in  18S0,  one  to  seven.  "The  Roman 
"Catholic  power,"  says  Dr.  Warren,  " is  fast  becoming  an 
overwhelming  evil."  We  are  discussing  it  simply  as  a  polit- 
ical power  affecting  our  civil  liberties;  and  while  we  recog- 
nize how  false  are  its  statistical  claims  to  numbers,  we  regard 
it  as  a  menace.  Lafayette,  himself  a  Romanist,  declared 
that  "  if  the  liberties  of  the  American  people  are  ever  de- 
"  stroyed,  they  will  fall  by  the  hands  of  the  Roman  clergy." 
The  American  party,  whose  organization  we  advocate,  deals 
with  all  the  questions  we  have  enumerated.  It  would  impair 
the  rights  of  no  foreigner  under  the  law-;  it  would  interfere 
with  no  man's  religion  who  lives  within  the  law ;  but  it  would 
subordinate  all  classes,  and  all  citizens,  and  all  churches,  and 
all  creeds  to  the  law. 

We  started  to  write  up  the  news  of  the  growth  of  the 
American  party  as  it  came  in  to  us  from  day  to  day  ;  to 
quote  the  utterances  as  they  came  in  from  distant  parts  of 
the  State  ;  but  it  is  no  use.  Yve  would  fill  the  Argonaut  with 
such  correspondence.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  current  is 
irresistible.  It  is  a  tidal  wave.  Men  are  changing  by  scores 
from  both  the  old  parties.  Clubs  are  forming  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  are  almost  to  a 
boy — let  us  say  to  a  man — out  and  at  work.  The  old  order 
of  the  Patriotic  Sons  are  coming  back  to  their  camps  with 
new  ardor,  for  they  have  a  purpose  now  to  work  for.  The 
breath  of  new  life  is  stirring  under  the  old  ribs  of  Know- 
Nothingism.  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  as  it  gath- 
ers around  its  camp-fires,  hears  the  stirring  rattle  of  the  drum 
and  hears  again  the  bugle  blast  that  summons  it  to  the 
skirmish  line.  Confederate  soldiers — Southern  men — see  the 
banner  of  the  old  flag  waving  as  in  the  ante-bellum  times, 
and  are  glad  to  know  that  it  welcomes  them  to  sen-ice  under 
its  folds  ;  as  their  old  blood  warms  up  they  spring  into  the 
trenches,  and  there  see  themselves  side  by  side  with  the  boys 
in  blue  in  battle  line  against  an  alien  foe.  This  is  not  poli- 
tics, it  is  a  cyclone  ;  and  if  night  or  Blucher  does  not  come 
to  the  old  corrupt,  effete,  dishonest,  boss-ruled,  rotten  par- 
ties within  the  next  eleven  days,  the  second  of  November 
will  be  a  political  Waterloo  to  both  their  houses.  Clubs 
forming  everywhere — San  Rafael,  Sausalito,  the  Western  Ad- 
dition, the  Mission  Dolores,  Alameda,  Pacific  Heights,  Berk- 
eley, and  in  all  the  central  counties  and  all  the  larger  cities  of 
the  State,  to  say  nothing  of  Oakland.  Everybody  is  crazy  in 
the  county  of  Alameda.  We  shall  get  five  thousand  votes  for 
Wigginton  and  the  American  ticket  in  San  Francisco,  and 
perhaps  ten  thousand.  The  young  men  among  the  Jews  will 
vote  almost  solid  lor  the  American  ticket  ;  thousands  of  Ger- 
mans are  with  us,  for  this  is  an  American,  and  not  a  native 
American  movement.  The  boys  who  have  recently  come  of 
age  are  moving  solidly,  and  if  our  friends  in  the  country  could 
have  seen  the  audience  Monday  night  at  Piatt's  Hall  they 
would  have  been  impressed  with  the  earnestness  of  the 
moving— fifty  gray-beards  upon  the  stand,  fifteen  hundred 
thinking  men  in  the  audience,  the  galleries  lined  with  ladies, 
and  Wigginton  made  a  splendid  argument.  Fresno,  Tulare, 
Kern,  Mariposa,  and  Tulare  counties  are  alive.  We  are  just 
beginning  to  hear  from  the  north  ;  and  from  Los  Angeles,  fill- 
ing with  its  new  immigrants,  we  hear  the  most  encour- 
aging news.  A  gentleman  writes  from  the  city  of  San  Jose 
that  they  will  give  five  hundred  votes  for  Wigginton,  and  let- 
ters from  Santa  Cruz,  Gilroy,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Monterey  are 
equally  encouraging.  The  writer  made  an  address  to  the 
icnce  at  Oakland  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing that  he  has  ever  spoken  lo-two  thousand  intelligent, 
earnest,  respectable  American  people  on  the  inside,  while 
thousands   went  away,  unable  to   obtain  admittance.     Ala- 


meda County  will  poll  a  larger  vote  for  Wigginton  than  for 
either  of  the  other  candidates.  The  enthusiasm  in  that  county 
is  complete,  and  the  voters  no  longer  listen  to  the  idea  that  I 
a  vote  for  the  American  ticket  is  a  vote  thrown  away.     AJJ 
vote  for  the  American  ticket  is  like  the   seed-wheat  of  the 
farmer  cast  upon  a  well-cultivated  field — the  seed-wheat  zj| 
lost,  but  it  produces  a  harvest  0/  golden  grain  that  reward 
the  farmer  an  hundredfold.     The  man  who  tells  you  that  i 
vote  for  Wigginton  is  lost  is  either  a  coward,  a  spy,  or  a  I 
disguised   enemy  of  the  American  principle.     We  do  not  ] 
vote   for  Wigginton   we  vote  for  the  principle  of  patriot- 
ism.    The  exertions  of  the  early  Christians  were  not  thrown  j 
away    when    they    laid    the    foundations  of  the   Christain  | 
religion    and    Christian    civilization  ;   the    efforts    of   early 
Republicans   were   not  thrown  away    when   they  took    the  I 
preliminary  step  to  form   the  Republican  party ;  the  votes  of  j 
Democrats   were   not   thrown    away  when    they   voted    for  | 
twenty-four  years  to  restore  their  party  to  power ;  the  votes 
of  the  Republican  party  were  not  thrown  away  when  they  first 
voted  for  Leland  Stanford  to  be  Governor  of  California.     To 
vote  with  the  strong  party  in  order  to  get  the  full  value  of  a 
ballot  is  the  idea  of  a  dull  and  driveling  political  idiot  who 
thinks  the  only  valuable  thing  in  political  organization  is  to 
secure  the  spoils  of  office.      Christopher  Buckley,  Samuel 
Rainey,  Tommy  O'Connor,  Wm.  Higgins,  Esq.,  and  Colonel 
Gannon,  Richard  Chute,  James  McCord,  and  other  political 
bosses,   professional  politicians,  hungry  spoilsmen  and  of- 
fice-seekers, are  the  men  who  think  a  vote  for  the  country,  a 
vote  in  defense  of  alien  aggression,  a  vote  for  American 
principles,  a  vote  for  political  reform,  a  vote  to  unite   and 
harmonize  sectional  difficulties,  a  vote  to  protest  against  the 
interference  in    American  politics  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  its  chicken-fed,  brandy-drinking,  thick-necked  bachelor 
priests,   who   take  the   oath    of  celibacy  and   not  of  chas- 
tity, a   vote   in  defense   of  the  American  school-house,  a 
vote  to  emancipate  the  press  from  the  fear  of  losing  the  ad- 
vertisements of  foreigners  who  want  places  as  domestic  serv- 
ants, a  vote  to  preserve  the  American  domain  as  the  in- 
heritance of  American  boys,  a  vote  to  open  American  work- 
shops for  American  apprentices,  a  vote  to  take  the  scare  off 
the  pulpit  of  evangelical  churches,  a  vote  to  restrict  the  im- 
migration of  anarchists,  socialists,  communists,  boycotters, 
dynamiters,  and  other  foreign   devils  and  political  agitators, 
a  vote  to  form  a  National  American  party  upon  American 
principles  and  under  the  American  flag,  IS  THROWN  away. 
A  vote  at  this  time  for  the  American  ticket  is  not  thrown 
away,  and  it  might  happen  that  the  ticket  will  be  elected. 
There  are  six  candidates  for  Governor,  and  no  intelligent 
man  is  licensed  to  say  that  the  Honorable  P.  D.  Wigginton 
will  not  get  more  votes  than  any  one  of  them.     Tidal  waves, 
cyclones,  earthquakes,  and  great  popular  convulsions  are  not 
measurable  by  ordinary  rules. 

The  formation  of  an  American  ticket  and  the  organization 
of  an  American  party  present  the  first  opportunity  for  the 
North  and  South  to  come  together  in  their  political  relations 
without  humiliations,  or  concessions,  or  apologies.  The 
Northern  man  grasps  the  hand  of  the  Southern  man,  and 
says,  "  Hail,  comrade ! "  and  he  of  the  South  looks  the 
Northern  man  squarely  in  the  eye,  and  feels  that  he  is  back 
again  under  the  old  flag  fighting  a  political  battle  against  a 
common  enemy ;  he  feels  that,  somehow,  the  blue  and  the 
gray,  the  Chiv  and  the  Yank,  corn-pone  and  hard-tack,  are, 
in  fact,  comrades  and  Americans  once  more  united,  and 
fighting  together  once  again.  There  should  not  be  an  old 
butternut  in  California,  not  an  old  soldier  of  either  army,  not 
a  gentleman  North  or  South,  not  a  Northern  man  willing  to 
hang  up  the  bloody  shirt,  or  a  Southern  man  willing  to  forget 
slavery  and  the  war,  who  does  not  rejoice  at  this  opportunity 
to  get  together  upon  a  party  platform  broad  enough  to  hold 
them,  and  under  a  party  banner  broad  enough  to  cover  them. 
Americanism  means  the  union  of  all  good  men  of  foreign  or 
native  birth,  of  Southern  or  Northern  birth,  who  love  this 
American  land,  and  all  of  it — who  love  it  better  than  any  for- 
eign land,  or  throne,  or  church,  or  dynasty,  or  power.  We 
appeal  to  the  Southern  men  [of  Gilroy]  who  fought  under  the 
banner  of  the  stars  and  bars,  to  ask  themselves  whether  they 
would  not  rather  be  in  political  alliance  with  the  boys  in  blue 
on  an  American  platform,  than  in  the  Democratic  party  with 
the  Pope's  Irish  ?  What  does  a  Confederate  soldier  ever  get 
from  the  Democratic  party,  except  the  privilege  to  whoop  it 
up  and  vole  the  ticket?  And  how  often  does  the  Northern 
soldier  ever  find  a  crumb  of  office  rolling  his  way  ?  The 
truth  is,  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  has  no  other  than  a  voting  recognition  in  the  Re- 
publican party.  There  are  more  Irishmen  in  office  today  in 
California  than  there  are  of  the  soldiers  of  both  armies,  and 
this  is  the  time  to  drive  foreign  political  adventurers  back  to 
some  honest  toil,  and  divide  the  offices  among  Americans. 


The  fact  that  most  surprises  us  is  the  number  of  Protest- 
ant foreigners  who  are  going  to  vote  the  American  ticket. 
Germans,  Englishmen,  North  of  Ireland  folk,  Hollanders, 
and  Protestants  generally  from  the  north  of  Europe,  are  fair- 
ly flocking  to  the  American  party.  If  the  practical  result  of 
tins   pany  movement  shall  be  to  draw  the  lines  along  the 
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division  between  Romanists  and  anti-Romanists,  it  will  not 
be  altogether  attributable  to  the  men  of  native  birtb.  It  is 
not  perhaps  surprising  that  this  feeling  should  manifest  itself 
early  in  the  organization  of  a  political  movement  that  is  des- 
tined to  become  national.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  impe- 
rious and  exacting  in  its  demand  for  the  recognition  of  civil 
supremacy  for  its  Pope.  Its  priests  are  insolent  and  act- 
ive, pushing  themselves  forward  in  all  Home  Rule  meetings  ; 
crowding  the  lobbies  of  a  Democratic  convention  to  secure 
the  nomination  of  Jerry  Sullivan,  a  Jesuit  and  unlearned 
demagogue,  to  the  Supreme  Bench;  assaulting  our  free  com- 
mon schools,  and  defaming  them,  and  endeavoring  to  destroy 
them  and  to  supplant  them  by  parochial  schools,  where  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  pray  in  Latin.  From  the  Israelites  the 
American  party  is  also  receiving  recruits;  and  if  the  tide 
continues  to  run  is  this  direction  with  the  force  and  volume 
now  indicated,  there  will  be  a  surprise  awaiting  us  all  on  the 
second  day  of  November,  and  those  small-beer  politicians 
who  go  around  the  streets  lamenting  lest  somebody  should 
throw  away  his  ballot  by  voting  for  Wigginton  will  sing  very 
small.  If  thirty  additional  days  could  be  allowed  for  the 
consolidation  of  this  universal  American  sentiment  and  for 
the  organizing  of  the  American  vote  into  party  action,  the 
candidate  of  the  American  party  would  be  elected  Governor 

of  California. 

♦ 

Universal  suffrage  would  be  very  well  if  every  man  right- 
fully exercising  it  were  intelligent,  honest,  and  patriotic ;  if  he 
were  sober,  unselfish,  and  disinterested ;  but  when  he  is  igno- 
rant and  dishonest,  will  sell  his  vote  for  whisky,  is  indifferent 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  is  intemperate,  idle,  and  vicious, 
he  ought  not  to  have  the  privilege  of  voting,  whether  he  be 
of  native  or  foreign  birth.  The  elective  franchise  is  the  most 
valuable  gift  that  our  government  has  to  dispense,  and  yet  it 
is  practically  treated  as  though  it  were  worthless.  An  alien 
vagrant,  however  ignorant  or  criminal,  is  never  denied  the 
certificate  of  citizenship.  If  one  vicious  or  indifferent  parti- 
san judge  will  not  give  it  to  him,  another  will.  Every  party 
has  its  unprincipled  judges,  who  keep  open  court  before  elec- 
tion to  aid  in  making  citizens.  Witnesses  are  provided,  per- 
jury is  relied  upon,  money  is  furnished.  Every  party  (except 
the  American  party)  runs  alter  this  alien  material  to  turn  it 
into  citizens;  they  lie,  and  perjure,  and  humiliate  themselves 
in  order  to  make  an  American  citizen  of  this  unclean  mate- 
rial, and  then  pay  him  money  to  vote  the  ticket.  The  whole- 
sale prostitution  of  the  elective  franchise  is  wretched  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  American  party  to 
correct  it.  If  Mr.  Wigginton  becomes  Governor  of  this 
State,  we  pledge  ourselves  that  he  will  not  pardon  criminals 
from  the  State  prison  in  order  that  they  may  be  restored  to 
citizenship. 


Mr.  Boruck,  the  independent  candidate  for  State  Senator 
in  the  Twenty-second  Senatorial  District,  spoke  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  at  Saratoga  Hall,  before  a  splendid  audience  of 
representative  men  and  women,  his  meeting  being  presided 
over  by  J.  B.  Stetson,  an  old,  leading,  and  respected  mer- 
chant of  this  city,  and  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Secretaries 
being  in  accord  with  the  position  of  the  Chairman.  Mr. 
Boruck  made  an  elaborate  address,  in  which  he  defined  his 
position  and  entered  upon  a  full  discussion  of  the  issues  of 
the  day,  his  remarks  being  well  received  and  winning  great 
applause.  His  sentiments  were  manly  throughout,  and  made 
an  excellent  impression  upon  his  auditors.  Mr.  Boruck  has 
made  a  splendid  and  successful  canvass  in  his  district,  and 
there  is  not  a  doubt  that  he  will  be  overwhelmingly  elected 
to  the  position  to  which  he  aspires.  He  is  among  the  very 
best  representatives  that  the  city  has  ever  sent  to  Sacra- 
mento. If  Mr.  Wilson  is  possessed  of  common  sense  he 
will  come  down  from  the  "  boss"  ticket,  upon  which  he  has 
been  nominated,  as  his  defeat  is  inevitable,  and  let  Mr. 
Boruck  have  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  district. 

The  original  declaration  of  principles,  as  printed  from  the 
Fresno  Convention,  contains  this  provision:  "That  the  soil 
of  America  should  belong  to  Americans,  and  that  no  alien 
resident  or  non-resident  should  ever  be  permitted  to  own  real 
estate."  This  is  an  error  which  comes  from  the  haste  and 
confusion  of  the  closing  of  the  convention,  and  whether  an 
error  of  the  manuscript  or  the  printer  is  not  known.  The 
true  resolution  as  adopted  and  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  twenty-five,  as  printed  in  all  the  official  literat- 
ure of  the  party,  as  read  by  Mr.  Wigginton  at  all  his  meet- 
ings, and  as  printed  in  the  Argonaut,  reads  as  follows  :  "  Re- 
u  solved,  That  the  soil  of  America  should  belong  to  Ameri- 
*■'  cans ;  tliat  no  alien  non-resident  should  be  permitted  to  own 
"  real  estate  hi  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  real  posses- 
"  sions  of  the  resident  alien  sliall  be  limited  in  value  and 
"area"  This  error  is  being  industriously  commented  upon 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  movement,  and  is  being  circulated  in 
print  by  enemies  of  the  new  party.  It  is  a  good  sign  when 
the  old  parties  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  lying  about  us. 


would  rise  in  the  audience  and  state  one  real  intelligent  and 
important  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties,  it  was  done  with  telling  effect.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  only  live  question  upon 
which  the  Chronicle  and  Examiner  hinged  the  campaign, 
was  whether  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  had  his 
linen  washed  at  a  Chinese  laundry,  and  whether  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  owned  the  building  in  which  it  wa  wsashed. 
The  candidates  themselves  are  each  endeavoring  to  prove 
that  the  other  was  a  bolter,  while  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that 
never  an  act  in  either  of  their  political  lives  is  more  credita- 
ble to  them  than  the  fact  that  they  did  bolt. 

The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  is  compelled  to  decline  all  in- 
vitations to  speak  at  public  meetings.  He  has  not  time  even 
to  answer  letters  of  invitation  addressed  to  him.  He  has 
work  enough  to  occupy  all  his  time,  and  he  thinks  he  is  using 
his  time  to  better  advantage  than  to  visit  distant  and  interior 
towns.  His  advice  is  for  all  Americans  to  do  their  own 
speaking.  Open  your  mouths,  and  let  your  hearts  speak. 
Organize  and  provide  yourselves  with  tickets.  This  is  the 
form  of  ballot  we  approve :  The  American  State  ticket  at  the 
top;  the  printed  designation  of  the  offices  to  be  filled  in  the 
margin  at  the  side,  leaving  blank  spaces  in  which  the  names 
of  local  offices  may  be  written — as  thus: 


Mr.  Wigginton  made  some  good  points  in  his  speech  at 
Piatt's  Hall  on  Monday  evening.  He  had  no  abuse  for  his 
opponents,  and,  when  in  the  midst  of  a  dignified  and  argu- 
mentative address  he  offered  a  moneyed  reward  if  anybody 


THE    AMERICAN    STATE    TICKET. 


For  Governor. P.  D.  Wigginton. 

For  Lien  tenant- Govern  or R.  H.  Waterman. 

For  Secretary  of  State C.  N.Wilson. 

For  Controller. J.  E.  Denny. 

For  Treasurer. George  T.  White. 

For  Attorney-General Alfred  A.  Daggett. 

For  Surveyor-General Theodore  Reichert. 

For  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction Ira  G.  Hoict. 

For  Justice  of  Supreme  Court — Short  Term... Jackson  Temple. 
For  Justice  of  Supreme  Court — Long  Term  . .  A.  Van  R.  Patterson. 
For  Justice  of  Supreme  Court — Long  Term  . .  .Thos.  B.  McFarland. 
For  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court Samuel  Frew. 

For  Railroad  Commissioners. 

First  District. '. Henry  Wilson. 

Second  District J.  M.  Litchfield. 

Third  District. James  W.  Rea. 

For  Congress. 

First  District Charles  A  Garter. 

Second  District. W.  W.  Smith. 

Third  District. H.  C.  McPike. 

Fourth  District. W.  W.  Morrow. 

Fifth  District Charles  N.  Felton. 

Sixth  District William  Vandever. 

State  Board  of  Equalization. 

First  District J.  S.  Reynolds. 

Second  District C.  H.  Randall. 

Third  District Thomas  Bair. 

Fourth.  District John  T.  Gaffey. 

For  Senator 

For  Assemblyman 

For  Sheriff 

For  Assessor 

For  Tax  Collector 

For  Treasurer 

For  Recorder 

For  County  Clerk 

For  Public  Administrator 

For  Superintendent  of  Schools 

For  County-  Surveyor 

For  Coroner 1 

For  Justices  of  the  Peace 

For  Constable 


Consult  with  some  lawyer  as  to  the  legal  requirements  of 
the  ticket  as  to  dimensions,  margins,  mode  of  printing,  etc. 
See  that  the  designation  of  offices  is  correct ;  see  that  the 
names  are  properly  printed.  Most  counties  have  job-offices 
with  printing  facilities;  in  those  counties  the  work  should  be 
done  at  home.  We  will  endeavor  to  supply  as  many  coun 
ties  as  possible,  and  are  having  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou 
sand  ballots  printed  for  interior  distribution.  The  counties 
of  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Alameda,  San  Joaquin,  Santa 
Clara,  Sonoma,  Solano,  Los  Angeles,  and  Humboldt  must 
look  out  for  themselves. 

We  present  our  American  State  ticket  as  adopted  by  the 
American  State  Convention  at  Fresno.  Our  ticket  for  mu- 
nicipal offices  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  completed;  it  will  be 
printed  in  full  next  week.  We  have  undertaken,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  our  best  judgment,  and  with  such  information  as  we 
could  acquire,  and  dealing  with  material  that  was  available, 
to  secure  the  best  ticket  we  could  for  city  officers.  To  our 
regret  we  have  in  several  instances  been  compelled  to  choose 
between  two  men  of  equal  claims,  as  in  the  oi=.e  of  Mayor, 
between  Abner  Doble  and   Mr.  Pond.     We  have  given  Mr. 


Pond  the  place  upon  our  ticket  because  of  his  wider 
rience  in  city  affairs.  If  we  do  not  recognize  the  services  of 
one  who  has  honestly  and  honorably  served  in  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  without  compensation  for  four  years,  and  who 
has  thereby  gained  experience  in  the  management  of  our 
municipal  affairs,  we  will  be  both  unwise  and  ungrateful. 
We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  admit  th.it  a  similar  exi- 
gency has  given  us  a  candidate  or  two  whom  we  wish  had 
never  been  named  for  office. 


HOME    RULE    FOR    AMERICA 

The  American  State  Ticket  adopted  at  the  Fresno  State  Convention. 

For  Governor P.  D   Wigginton,  of  Alameda. 

For  Lieutenant-Governor R,  H,  Waterman,  of  Sin  Bernardino. 

For  Secretary  of  State C  \.  Wilson,  of  Los  -Angeles. 

For  Controller J.  E.  Denny,  of  Tulare. 

For  Treasurer George  T.  White,  of  San  Bernardino. 

For  Attorney-General Alfred  A.  D.^gg'-tt.  of  Tulare. 

For  Surveyor-Genera! Theodore  Reichert.  of  San  Francisco. 

For  Sup't  of  Public  Instruction . .  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  of  San  Francisco. 

For  Justices  of  Supreme  Court.  .Jackson  Temple,  of  Sonoma. 

A.  Van  R.  Patterson,  of  San  Joaquin. 
Thos.    V.  McFarland,  of  Sacr.imenio. 

For  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court Samuel  Frew,  of  Bulte. 

For  Railroad  Commissioners — 

First  District Henry  Wilson,  of  Tehama. 

Second  District W.  W.  Lyman,  of  Napa. 

Third  District lames  W.  Rea.  of  Santa  Clara. 

For  Congress — 

First  District Charles  A.  Garter,  of  Tehama. 

Second  District W.  W.  Smith,  of  Solano, 

Third  District H.  McPike,  of  Alameda. 

Fourth  District W.  W.  Morrow,  of  San  Francisco. 

Fifth  District Charles  N.  Felton, -of  San  Mateo. 

Sixth  District William  Vandever,  of  Ventura. 

For  State  Board  of  Equalization — 

First  District J.  S.  Reynolds,  of  San  Francisco. 

Second  District. C.  H.  Randall,  of  Tuolumne. 

Third  District Thomas  Bair,  of  Humboldt 

Fourth  District John  T.  Gaffey. 


THE    ARGONAUT    MUNICIPAL    TICKET    FOR    THE    CITY 
AND    COUNTY    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

For  Mayor E.  B.  Pond. 

For  Auditor David  Stern. 

For  Sheriff H.  H.  Pearson. 

For  Assessor John  D.  Daly. 

For  Tax-CoUector J.  H.  Gilmore. 

For  Treasurer Christian  Reis. 

For  Recorder H.  A.  Cobb. 

For  County  Clerk.    W.  J.  Ruddick. 

For  District-Attorney E.  C.  Marshall. 

For  Attorney  and  Counselor John  Lord  Love. 

For  Public  Administrator James  C.  Pennie. 

For  Superintendent  of  Streets Thomas  Ashworth. 

For  Superintendent  of  Schools C.  T.  Deane. 

For  County  Surveyor Harrison  Smith. 

For  Coroner. Dr.  James  W.  Keeney. 

For  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court — 

Unexpired  Term F.  W.  Van  Reynegora. 

Full  Term T.  K.  Wilson. 

Full  Term John  F.  Finn. 

Full  Term William  T.  Wallace. 

Full  Term H.  D.  Talcott 

For  Judge  of  Police  Court  No.  i E.  B.  Cutler. 

No.  2 C.  F.  Woods. 

For  Justice  of  the  Peace '. H.  L.  Joachimsen. 

Alvan  Flanders. 
Ethelbert  Burke. 
James  D.  Page. 
James  I.  Boland. 

For  Senator — Nineteenth  District David  McClure. 

Twentieth  District George  C.  Parkinson. 

Twenty-first  District 

Twenty-second  District Marcus  D.  Boruck. 

Twenty-third  District W.  G.  Page. 

Twenty-fourth  District Wm.  B.  Hunt 

Twenty-fifth  District E.  J.  Wolfe. 

Twenty-sixth  District 

Twenty-seventh  District Willard  B.  Farwell. 

Twenty-eighth  District 

For  Assemblyman — Twenty-ninth  District.!.  M.  Eaton. 

Thirtieth  District Joseph  Burnett. 

Thirty-first  District. . .- 

Thirty-second  Dist 

Thirty-third  District.. 

Thirty-fourth  District. M.  H.  Barry. 
Thirty-fifth  District .  .David  Beai. 
Thirty-sixth  District.  .Martin  F.  Smith. 
Thirty- seventh  Dist.. J.  C.  Palmer. 
Thirty-eighth  District .  Frank  Morrison. 

Thirty-ninth  District . 

Fortieth  District 

Forty-first  District.  ...A.  L.  Mann. 
Forty-second  District. A.  J.  Martin. 
Forty-third  District. .. J.  B.  Truman. 
Forty-fourth  District.. F.  M.  LoveTL 

Forty-filth  District W.  A.  Brown. 

Forty-sixth  District. .  /.  T.  Whiuen. 
I'ortv- seventh  District  J.  I).  Graham. 
Forty-eighth  District  ."B.  F.  Jacobs. 

For  Supervisor — First  Ward.  ...    H>nry  Evans. 

Second  W.ird T.  J.  I-  Smiley. 

Third  Ward I>r.  John  E    Kunkler. 

Fourth  Ward Joseph  Pesca. 

Fifth  W^rd Charles  S   Bush. 

Sixth  Ward D.  D.  Shattuck. 

-    n  nth  Ward ■ 

Eighth  Ward A.  F.  Knorp. 

Ninth  Ward.  Albert  Heyer. 

Tenth  Ward W.  P.  Lambert 

Eleventh  Ward C.  W.  Tabcr. 

Twelfth  Ward &  S.  Morton. 

For  Board  of  Education  .  Dr.  i  lay  Sheets. 

G    F.  Smith. 

W.  F.  Goad. 

J.  L.  Halstead. 

I,   I.  Tnimin. 

C  B  Stone. 

I.  1.  English. 

Joseph  Lipm.in. 

R.  C.  Hooker. 

I    S    K.tcon. 

Daniel  SewdL 

Thomas  P.  Woodward, 


THE         A.RGONAUT. 


THE  WHITE    HART    OF   THE    SIERRA. 

[The  following  slory  was  written  bv  the  lale  Santa  Louis,- 
o(  San  ka(;i-;  who  was  drowned  in  the  Sacramento  Kivcr,  some  monUis 
ago,  v  g  io  rescue  a  companion.] 

I  was  born  with  the  instincts  of  a  true  sportsman. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  from  what  source 
had  come  my  passion  for  guns  and  gunning.  My  father  was 
anything  but  a  connoisseur  of  deadly  weapons,  and  my  mother 
never  knew  the  butt  from  the  muzzle  of  a  gun,  and  was 
equally  afraid  of  each.  After  careful  digging  at  the  roots  of 
the  family  tree,  the  scientific  basis  for  hereditary  transmis- 
sion was  vindicated,  for  1  found  that  my  grandmother  was  a 
couiin  of  Kit  Carson,  the  great  American  hunter  and  trapper. 

While  1  was  a  child,  it  amused  my  brothers  to  hear  me  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  choke-bore  shot-guns  and  breech-loading 
rifles,  but  when  1  grew  to  woman's  estate  this  highly  un- 
feminine  taste  displeased  and  even  alarmed  them.  They 
were  very  proper  young  men,  and  did  not  relish  the  idea  of 
a  young  lady  sister  who  could  take  a  snipe  on  the  wing,  or 
e  the  bull's-eye  with  a  revolver  at  sixty  paces.  Dear 
.  they  feared,  too,  that  such  a  propensity  might  seriously 
endanger  my  being  settled  in  life. 

They  remonstrated,  they  scolded;  they  brought  me  the 
accounts  of  all  the  dreadful  accidents  that  resulted  from  the 
use  of  fire-arms,  and  tried  to  extort  from  me  a  promise  that 
I  would  never  touch  a  gun  again.  I  migtit  have  yielded  had 
not  an  unfortunate  circumstance  occurred  that  made  me  deaf 
to  all  entreaties. 

An  uncle  who  had  heard  of  my  skill,  and  was  queer  and 

t.-hioned  enough  to  admire  it,  sent  me,  on  my  eighteenth 

iv.  i  han  Isome  Winchester  rifle,  which  he  had  ordered 

made  lor  me.     From  that  day  1  ceased  to  struggle  against 

late. 

Bryant's  "  Lines  to  a  Water-Fowl  "  always  brought  to  my 
imagination  other  thoughts  than  those  commonly  suggested 
to  feminine  readers;  and  not  only  in  thought,  but  in  rubber 
and  with  game-bag,  have  1  hunted  that  classic  bird  on 
lake  shore  and  river  bottom.  At  one  time  it  was  a  canvas- 
back,  slowly  veering  to  the  south,  with  neck  outstretched  and 
eye  of  faith ;  at  another,  it  was  a  stately  mallard  or  jaunty 
teal,  a  spoon-bill  or  sprig-tail.    But  I  panted  for  nobler  game. 

1  longed  for  the  excitement  of  the  chase ;  to  be  where 
"The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill"; 
to  see  and  be  the  belted  hunter.  When  I  should  have  been 
devising  patterns  for  sofa-cushions,  and  learning  to  paint  on 
silk  and  china,  my  heart  was  away  on  the  boundless  plains, 
chasing  deer  and  antelope.  As  Caedmon  was  haunted  by  a 
vision,  in  which  he  was  told  to  sing ;  as  Socrates  was  pur- 
sued by  a  daimon,  who  insisted  that  he  should  make  music — 
so,  by  some  strange  law  of  psychology,  I  felt  that  my  life 
would  never  be  complete  until  I  had  hunted  the  deer  or 
tracked  the  grizzly  in  his  mountain  home. 

The  opportunity  came.  Some  friends  invited  me  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  at  their  home  in  the  Sierra.  They  had  a  little 
house  among  the  pines,  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  regions 
of  the  range. 

A  hunting-party  was  formed  for  my  especial  entertainment, 
and  the  night  before,  as  a  prelude  to  the  morrow's  excite- 
ment, we  listened  around  the  fire  to  the  wild  stories  of  the 
mountaineers.  "  Old  Clubfoot,"  a  grizzly  who  had  been 
known  in  the  region  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  was  a  favorite 
topic.  No  one  had  had  the  hardihood  to  attack  him  since 
he  had  pursued  a  hunter  a  long  distance  and  killed  him  with 
a  stroke  of  his  gigantic  paw.  An  enormous  trap  had  once 
been  set  for  him,  and  he  had  caught  his  foot  in  it,  but,  with 
wonderful  intelligence,  he  had  gone  to  the  nearest  rock  and 
beaten  it  off.  He  was  seen  occasionally  in  the  passing  years, 
and  now  and  then  he  helped  himself  to  a  sheep  or  calf  un- 
molested. 

There  was  also  a  white  doe  among  the  neighboring  mount- 
ains which  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life,  for  many  hunters 
had  shot  at  it,  but  always  missed.  A  superstition  had  nat- 
urally grown  up  about  it,  and  the  mountaineers  held  that 
some  great  calamity  would  attend  the  person  who  killed  the 
white  deer. 

These  stories  aroused  my  imagination  so  that  I  could 
scarcely  wait  for  the  dawn  of  day,  and  I  lay  awake  long  after 
the  house  was  still,  but  was  the  first  one  stirring  in  the 
morning. 

An  old  hunter,  whom  we  called  Uncle  John,  was  the  leader 
of  the  parly,  and  to  his  care  I  was  assigned.  He  had  always 
wished  to  see  a  woman  shoot,  he  said,  and  I  should  have  a 
grand  chance  to  show  what  1  could  do. 

"  Don't  kill  the  white  deer  1 "  some  one  called  alter  us. 

"  No,  no,"  1  laughed  back  ;  "we'll  take  the  greatest  care." 

We  rode  in  silence  till  we  reached  the  crown  of  a  little  hill 
where  there  was  an  open,  grassy  spot.  1  was  close  beside 
Uncle  John,  when  I  saw  him  gaze  fixedly  ahead  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then,  without  turning  his  head,  he  said,  in  a  whisper : 
down  quick!  Here's  your  chancel  As  fine  a  shot 
as  ever  1  see." 

I  was  down  before  he  had  fairly  begun  to  speak,  but  trem- 
bling all  over,  and  my  teeth  chattered  in  a  most  unaccount- 
able way. 

Hid  that  sugar  pine  and  blaze  away,"  was  the 
whispered  order;  and,  hugging  my  rifle,  I  obeyed,  all  the 
time  with  that  dreadful  shaking.  It  was  "buck  ague,"  as  I 
afterward  learned,  a  nervous  affei  tion  experienced  by  'young 
hunters  during  their  fust  shot  .it  a  deer,  and  wen  old  hunters 
have  Buffered  from  it. 

The  beautiful  creature,  a  two-year  old  buck,  stood  quietly 
feeding,  outlined  against  the  sky.  I  leveled  my  rifle,  never 
noticing  that  1  had  not  raised  the  hammer,  and  pulled  with 
all  my  strength.  It  did  not  "go  off."  At  last  discovering 
the  reason,  I  righted  the  hammer  with  a  clil  It  Ihe  deer  raised 
In    lordly  head,  snuffed  the  air,  and  was  gone  in  a  series  of 

"  llm  I  tried,  forgetting  in  the  novelty  of  the 

Bight  my  own  stupidity,  of  which,  however,  I  was  not  long  to 
remain  unmindful.     The  look  of  contempt  that  greeted 
I  turned  to  I  n<  le  John  withered  me. 

)•.;///  nevei  kill  a  leei  '     Never  sec  sim  h  a  .  hance  since 

I  was  born;   not    ten    yards,.  And  the  irate  old 

hunter  rode  off,  leaving  me  to  follow  or  go  back,  as  I  chose. 

I  have  been   mortified   several   times  in  my  recollection- 

have  been  "  spelled  down  '•  as  a  child  in  school ;  have  missed 


the  target  in  archery'  tournaments,  and  have  been  snubbed 
by  a  prospective  mother-in-law  ;  but  never  do  I  remember 
that  my  pride  was  so  lacerated  as  now.  The  sunshine  sud- 
denly lost  its  brightness,  the  fresh,  fragrant  stillness  was  no 
longer  a  delight,  and  desperate  thoughts  flashed  through  my 
brain  of  putting  an  end  to  my  wretched  existence. 

At  last  I  determined  that  instead  of  returning  home  to 
brood  over  my  sorrow,  I  would  strike  off  by  myself  into  the 
woods,  and  redeem  my  reputation  by  taking  home  at  night 
some  trophy  of  my  skill. 

The  soothing  sunshine  and  delicious  air  by  degrees  re- 
stored my  equanimity,  and  hope  was  high  in  my  bosom.  I 
scanned  all  the  ravines  closely,  and  looked  wisely  on  the 
ground  for  tracks  of  beasts.  I  rode  long  and  far,  and  when 
the  sun  was  high  threw  myself  beside  a  little  spring  that 
bubbled  from  the  rocks,  and  ate  my  luncheon,  allowing  my 
horse  to  graze  near  me.  On  my  right  was  a  small  patch  of 
green  herbage,  across  which  the  tall  pines  cast  a  sombre 
shadow.  There  was  not  a  sound  except  that  of  the  horse 
feeding.  I  was  too  high  for  birds;  they  were  below  in  the 
valleys,  though  now  and  then  a  vulture  sailed  majestically 
around  some  distant  peak.  The  loneliness  and  silence  of  the 
place  began  to  be  oppressive. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  tall  grass  under  the 
pines.  Looking  up  I  saw  the  head  of  a  deer.  I  seized  my 
rifle,  and,  leveling  it,  fired  with  a  steady  hand.  A  deafening 
report  crashed  through  the  stillness,  and  there  escaped  into 
the  air  a  white  deer!  I  sprang  to  the  place.  In  the  blood- 
stained grass  lay  the  noble  animal,  struggling  with  death. 

I  felt  a  thrill  of  superstitious  horror;  something  as  an  old 
Egyptian  must  have  felt  had  he  killed  unwittingly  the  sacred 
ibis,  or  the  Ancient  Mariner  when  he  slew  the  albatross.  I 
tried  to  stanch  the  blood,  but  the  murderous  ball  had  done 
its  work  too  well.  Hardly  knowing  what  I  did,  I  took  the 
head  of  the  dying  creature  into  my  lap.  In  the  large  soft 
eyes  were  reflected  the  rocks  and  the  swaying  pines.  As  the 
breath  grew  fainter  the  head  turned  with  a  convulsive  move- 
ment, and  the  fast  glazing  eyes  looked  into  mine  with  a  gaze 
so  human  in  its  intelligence  that  I  was  almost  crazed  with 
grief  and  terror.  I  hurried  from  the  spot,  only  to  find  that 
my  horse,  probably  frightened  by  the  rifle-shot,  had  disap- 
peared.    I  was  alone  and  miles  from  home. 

I  discovered,  too,  that  I  lacked  one  of  the  most  necessary 
requisites  of  the  true  hunter — ability  to  find  my  way  under 
all  circumstances. 

It  was  already  afternoon.  I  started  to  go  back  on  foot  the 
way  I  had  come  as  nearly  as  1  could  remember  it.  When  I 
reached  a  point  high  enough  to  command  a  view  I  did  not 
feel  reassured,  for  the  mountains  looked  all  alike,  and  range 
after  range  stretched  away  on  every  side,  silent  and  relent- 
less as  the  tomb.  There  was  not  a  living  thing  in  sight  but 
a  buzzard  circling  about  a  far-off  peak. 

At  last  I  set  off  in  a  direction  where  I  thought  I  recog- 
nized familiar  rocks.  The  killing  of  the  white  hart  weighed 
heavily  upon  my  spirits,  and  filled  me  with  vague  fears.  The 
stories  of  the  night  before  added  to  my  uneasiness.  There 
was  the  danger  that  I  might  meet  a  bear.  I  had  my  rifle  and 
three  dozen  cartridges  in  my  belt,  but  Uncle  John  had  said: 
"  Give  grizzlies  a  wide  berth." 

What  could  I  do  if  I  met  one? 

The  way  grew  more  and  more  intricate.  Now  I  had  to 
climb  over  bowlders,  and  now  force  my  way  through  tangled 
under-growth,  from  which  I  emerged  into  the  shadow  of  pines 
so  gloomy  that  twilight  seemed  suddenly  to  have  fallen. 

There  was  a  crashing  of  bushes,  as  of  some  heavy  body 
pushing  itself  through.  I  tried  to  run,  but  the  roughness  of 
the  ground  made  me  stumble  at  every  step. 

The  noise  came  nearer.  I  knew  that  it  could  be  nothing 
but  a  bear,  and  every  other  anxiety  was  swallowed  up  in  pres- 
ent terror.  I  remembered  that  grizzlies  do  not  climb  unless 
the  tree  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small.  Ten  yards  to  the 
left  stood  a  slender  tree,  with  trunk  clear  for  fifteen  feet. 

I  sprang  toward  it,  and  although  I  had  never  been  able  to 
climb  a  tree  before,  I  climbed  now  without  a  moment  of  hes- 
itation, and  scrambled  to  a  seat  among  the  branches.  I 
shook  so  violently  that  1  had  to  hold  on  by  main  force  to 
keep  from  falling.  I  had  been  there  probably  thirty  seconds 
when  there  shuffled  from  the  bushes,  with  awkward  but  im- 
pressive gait,  a  monstrous  grizzly  bear. 

I  had  dropped  my  gun  in  the  excitement,  and  even  had  I 
kept  it  I  should  not  have  dared  to  fire.  As  the  great  beast 
shambled  along  I  saw  that  he  was  lame.  It  was  old  Club- 
foot, the  terror  and  autocrat  of  the  mountains.  He  was 
headed  directly  for  my  tree.  My  blood  curdled  and  my 
breath  stopped.  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  the  next 
few  seconds.  He  approached  within  ten  feet  of  my  hiding- 
place,  rolling  his  heavy  head  from  side  to  side  as  if  aware  of 
an  unseen  foe.  Then  he  passed  on  and  was  lost  among  the 
trees. 

I  remained  motionless  for  nearly  an  hour,  fearing  to  de- 
scend. Then  I  crept  noiselessly  in  the  direction  whence  old 
Clubfoot  had  come.  My  rifle,  which  must  have  fallen  against 
the  prostrate  trunk  by  which  I  found  it,  was  broken  short  off 
at  the  breech,  the  bear  having  struck  at  it  with  his  paw  in 
passing. 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  emerged  from  among  the 
trees  to  find  the  same  little  grass  plot  where  I  had  killed  the 
deer.  At  first  I  could  not  believe  it,  but  there  was  the  spring 
v.  uli  the  rock  by  which  1  had  sat,  and  the  remains  of  my 
luncheon  lay  scattered  on  the  ground.  I  was  tired,  as  well 
as  weak  and  nervous,  after  the  fright  the  bear  had  given  me. 
But  it  was  becoming  a  question  of  life  and  death,  and  1  was 
not  willing  to  die.  Carefully  gathering  the  scraps  of  bread 
and  meat  that  1  had  thrown  away,  I  resolved  to  follow  the 
nearest  canon  down  to  its  mouth,  which  I  was  sure  would 
lead  me  out  into  the  open  country  somewhere. 

The  sides  were  so  steep  that  I  had  to  let  myself  down  by 
l"i"  to  roots  and  overhanging  branches.  I  plodded  on 
do  -  lly.  In  the  heart  of  the  canons  unnumbered  horrors 
ill  the  rocky  walls  rose  on  each  side  of  me,  tower- 
ingly  insurmountable.  I  began  to  wonder  if  I  had  better  go 
back,  when  I  was  startled  to  see  open  before  me  what  seemed 
almost  a  bottomless  pit.  The  declivity  was  probably  not 
not  more  than  fifteen  feet,  but  it  looked  very  terrible  to  me. 
1  could  not  leap  that  distance,  nor  could  1  climb  around  the 
steep  and  slippery  sides.  A  tall  tree  grew  from  the  lower 
level,  however,  and  by  leaning  fat  out  1  caught  a  branch  and 
thus  climbed  down. 

1  felt  certain  that  now  1  must  be  very  near  the  valley  floor, 


for  I  had  been  descending  a  long  time.  Behind  me,  in  the 
hollows  of  the  canon,  the  shadows  of  evening  were  already 
lying.  I  had  sprained  my  ankle  in  the  descent— an  injury 
that  at  any  other  time  would  have  disabled  me,  but  now 
could  not  be  allowed  to  impede  my  progress.  I  limped  along, 
hoping  and  fully  expecting  to  see,  at  a  turning  not  far  off, 
the  valley  before  me,  the  green  fields,  and  the  dwellings  of 
men. 

How  were  my  hopes  mocked  when  I  found,  instead,  a 
precipice  fully  sixty  feet  deep.  With  a  cry  of  horror,  I  drew 
back  and  wrung  my  hands  in  despair. 

Had  I  been  saved  from  the  jaws  of  a  savage  beast  only  ti 
die  more  terribly  by  starvation,  or  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  in 
a  rocky  chasm? 

Nature  had  never  seemed  to  me  so  pitiless. 

The  stony  walls  looked  down  at  me  in  awful  silence.  The 
yawning  precipice  at  my  feet  seemed  waiting  with  a  sicken- 
ing expectancy. 

Before  this  I  had  been  afraid  to  speak  aloud,  for  fear  of 
rousing  some  wild  animal  ;  but  now  I  felt  that  1  should  be 
glad  to  see  or  hear  anything  with  life,  even  if  it  were  a  sav- 
age. I  shouted  myself  hoarse,  but  only  strange  echoes  an- 
swered me  from  the  frowning  woods. 

The  shadows  grew  deeper.  I  must  do  something — any 
thing. 

It  occured  to  me  to  make  a  rope  of  some  of  my  clothing, 
and  thus  descend.  It  was  the  work  of  but  a  moment  to  take 
off  my  long  stockings  and  tie  them  together,  and  then  to  add 
my  scarf.  All  this  made  only  four  or  five  yards  in  length.  I 
tore  the  skirt  of  my  stout  waterproof  suit  into  strips,  which 
I  tied  together,  until  I  had  what  seemed  enough.  Then, 
fastening  a  stone  to  one  end,  I  crept  to  the  edge  and  let  the  rope 
down  to  measure  the  distance.  It  still  lacked  a  little.  The 
deficiency  was  soon  supplied  from  the  sleeves  of  my  jacket. 
The  root  of  a  pine  afforded  a  convenient  place  for  attaching 
the  rope  ;  and,  having  first  tested  every  foot  of  it,  to  make 
sure  that  it  would  bear  my  weight,  I  was  ready  to  swing  off. 

Several  times  1  looked  over,  and  my  head  grew  dizzy.  I 
decided  to  go  backward,  to  obviate  that  difficulty.  Fearing 
my  shoes  would  be  a  hinderance  in  my  clinging  to  the  rope,  I 
pushed  them  over,  together  with  my  cartridge  belt.  Anether 
instant  of  hesitation  and  heart-sinking,  and  I  was  fairly  off. 

1  reached  the  bottom  sore  and  breathless,  but  safe.  An- 
other trial  awaited  me.  In  the  gathering  gloom  I  could  not 
find  my  shoes,  and  the  sharp  stones  cut  my  tender  feet  at 
every  step.  Moreover,  I  dreaded  rattlesnakes,  and  listened 
with  painful  acuteness  for  the  warning  rattle.  I  did  not  hear 
anything,  and  soon  lost  that  fear  in  my  overpowering  anxiety 
to  reach  some  human  habitation. 

It  grew  dark  so  rapidly  that  I  had  to  use  my  stick  at  every 
step,  as  a  blind  man  does,  to  feel  the  way  before  me.  Before 
I  had  groped  along  many  rods  my  guide  gave  me  timely 
warning  of  a  chasm.  Feeling  for  a  stone,  I  hurled  it  forward 
and  heard  it  strike  far  down  below  me. 

I  could  go  no  farther— at  least  until  daylight— so,  drawing 
back  a  few  feet,  I  sat  down  to  wait.  I  was  so  weary  that  I 
fell  immediately  asleep.  I  was  awakened  by  a  rifle-shot,  fol- 
lowed quickly  by  a  second  report,  but  they  sounded  a  Ion] 
way  oh. 

I  started  up  and  tried  to  shout  an  answer,  but  my  over- 
strained throat  could  make  no  noise  except  a  hoarse  croak- 
ing, like  a  child  with  croup.  I  was  sure  the  shots  came  from 
my  friends,  searching  for  me. 

In  the  pocket  of  my  jacket  were  some  matches  that  I  had 
not  before  remembered.  It  was  not  a  moment  before  I  had 
scraped  some  dry  leaves  together  and  set  fire  to  them.  A 
number  of  cones  had  fallen  from  the  pines  above,  and  there 
was  a  mass  of  dry  chaparral,  so  that  I  had  no  lack  of  fuel. 

By  the  blaze  I  could  see  the  nature  of  the  place  around 
me.  I  was  standing  on  a  platform  much  like  the  one  from 
which  I  had  descended  On  one  side  was  the  sheer  wall,  on 
the  other  the  precipice.     I  was  hemmed  in  by  prison  walls. 

I  heaped  on  branches  till  the  flames  ran  high  and  made  a 
roaring  sound.  The  whole  canon  was  illuminated,  and  the 
tall  pines  shook  like  spectres  in  the  fantastic  light.  I  stretched 
my  hands  toward  the  genial  warmth,  and  felt  that  salvation 
was  near,  for  my  friends  must  see  the  light. 

A  crackling  noise  at  a  little  distance  drew  my  attention. 
Chaparral,  cones,  the  pines  themselves,  were  ablaze.  I  had 
set  the  canon  on  fire.  Dismay  succeeded  my  short-lived 
gleam  of  hope.  In  front  was  the  chasm,  behind  the  fire.  I 
I  was  two  rods  from  the  ledge,  and  the  flames  crept  toward 
me.     I  moved  forward. 

This  sudden  and  awful  danger  gave  me  a  voice.  I  screamed 
wildly  as  the  fire  reached  out  long,  adder-like  tongues  forme. 

A  voice  above  shouted  to  me. 

"  Quick,  quick ! "  I  cried,  "  or  it's  too  late  1 " 

The  fire  had  driven  me  so  near  the  edge  that  a  step  would 
have  hurled  me  over.  I  felt  the  terrible  calm  that  comes  to 
one  when  hope  is  dead.  I  saw  two  snakes  leap  upward  in 
the  blaze  and  writhe  about  each  other  in  agony. 

"  Catch  this,  and  tie  it  under  your  arms,"  shouted  a  voice, 
and  a  rope  fell  at  my  feet. 

I  was  saved ;  but  never  since  have  I  cared  for  hunting.  I 
was  cured  by  the  dying  look  of  the  white  deer. 

Measurements  have  shown  the  thickness  of  the  human 
hair  to  vary  from  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  to  the  six  hun- 
dredth part  of  an  inch.  The  silk  worm's  thread  is  one  five- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  spider's  web  only  one 
thirty-thousandth.  Blonde  hair  is  the  finest  and  red  the 
coarsest.  Taking  four  heads  of  hair  of  equal  weight, 
patient  German  physiologist  found  the  red  one  to  contain 
about  90,000  hairs  ;  the  black,  103,000;  the  brown,  ioc>,c 
and  the  blonde,  140,000. 


The  native  community  throughout  Bengal  has  been  greatljlj 
excited  lately  by  the  discovery  that  extensive  adulteration  is 
carried  on  in  the  manufacture  of  ghee,  or  clarified  butter, 
article  in  daily  use  in  every  native  household.  The  intend 
sity  of  the  popular  feeling  on  the  subject  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  adulteration  is  effected  either  with  beef  and 
mutton  fat,  the  eating  of  which  is  a  deadly  sin  in  the  eyes  c 
the  Hindus,  or  with  lard,  which  the  Mohammedans  considej 
unclean  food. 

The  earthquake  in  Java  split  a  mountain  into  seven  parts, 
Where  the  lone  mountain  stood  loom  up  seven  peaks,  cacti 
seven  thousand  feet  high. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


PRECEDENCE    IN    ENGLAND. 


"Cockaigne"  discusses  One  of  Great  Britain's  Social  Institutions. 


The  laws  of  precedence,  as  established  in  England,  are 
very  strict,  and  the  slightest  deviation  from  their  rules  is 
never  allowed.  It  is  all  very  well  for  people  to  sneer  and 
shrug  their  shoulders,  and  call  it  rot,  and  rubbish,  and  fuss 
and  feathers,  and  things  like  that,  and  think  it  great  non- 
sense. It  is  generally,  however,  people  whose  station  in  life 
and  position  in  society  are  both  so  far  down  on  the  scale  as 
to  make  rules  of  precedence  with  regard  to  them  grotesque 
and  absurd,  or  else  it  is  foreigners  who,  having  no  fixed  rules 
of  social  precedence  in  their  own  country,  imagine  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  any  anywhere  else.  In  the  atmosphere  of 
mutual  admiration  and  concurring  opinion  in  which  such  per- 
sons exist,  it  is  easy  to  agree  together  that  not  only  is  society  a 
farce,  but  that  its  edicts  and  customs  are  ridiculous  and  use- 
less. I  have  often  heard  Americans  and  Frenchmen  laugh- 
ing at  Englishmen,  and  Englishmen  at  Frenchmen  and 
Americans,  for  something  that  each  in  his  turn  thought  ludi- 
crous or  proper,  as  the  case  might  be.  Everything  depends 
so  much  on  where  and  among  whom  the  laugh  takes  place. 
It  is  very  easy,  and  safe,  and  saturated  with  national  conceit, 
for  men  in  a  club  in  Pall  Mall,  or  at  a  dinner-table  in  Grosve- 
nor  Square,  to  make  fun  of  Frenchmen  for  dueling,  or  for 
Frenchmen,  at  a  cafe-table  under  the  trees  of  the  Champs- 
Elysees,  to  grimace  and  splutter  at  Englishmen  for  making 
absinthe  a  national  drink.  It  is  just  as  indicative  of  national 
self-satisfaction,  and  as  sure  a  sign  of  local  unanimity  of 
thought,  for  an  English  member  of  Parliament  to  quiz  Amer- 
ican Congressmen  for  having  a  spittoon  beside  their  desks, 
as  it  is  for  American  lawyers  to  be  amused  at  the  wigs  and 
gowns  worn  by  the  English  bench  and  bar.  In  each  case  it 
comes  from  ignorance  of,  or — to  draw  it  milder — want  of 
familiarity  with,  the  subject.  People  unaccustomed  to  a 
thing  themselves  grow  to  regard  it  as  unnecessary,  if  they 
don't  indeed  get,  from  non-use,  to  doubt  its  existence  alto- 
gether. 

So  it  is  with  the  laws  of  precedence.  I  can  only  say  to 
those  persons  who  think  the  world  can  along  well  enough 
without  such  rules,  and  that  therefore  it  is  of  no  consequence 
to  know  anything  about  them:  "Just  wait  till  you  come  to 
England,  and  go  into  good  society,  as  you  would  wish  to  do. 
You  will  then  see  a  strict  regard  for  and  observance  of  these 
rules  that  will  astonish  you.  Nay,  more;  if  you  exhibit  an 
ignorance  of  them,  or  a  reluctance  to  be  governed  by  them, 
you  will  be  put  down  as  a  barbarian.  Lady  Randolph  Churchill, 
Lady  Mandeville,  Mrs.  Paget,  and  Mrs.  Ronalds  will  tell  you 
the  same.     They  know." 

Now,  there  is  a  popular  notion,  even  in  England — but 
among  the  lower  classes,  as  a  rule — that  these  rules  of  pre- 
cedence are  merely  regulations  of  Heralds  and  Chamberlains, 
framed  according  to  their  whimsical  fancies  of  etiquette  and 
court  subserviency.  This  is  an  error.  The  law  of  precedence 
in  England  is  established  not  only  by  royal  decrees,  but  by 
act  of  Parliament.  Again,  some  people  imagine  that  the  law 
of  precedence  is  observed  only  at  public,  state,  and  court  en- 
tertainments, and  ceremonials  of  the  most  formal  character. 
This  is  another  mistake.  There  couldn't  be  a  greater.  At 
all  private  entertainments  where  it  becomes  in  any  way  neces- 
sary to  have  guests  do  anything  "  according  to  order,"  the 
rules  of  precedence  are  called  into  requisition.  As,  for  in- 
stance, in  assigning  partners  for  a  state  quadrille  at  a  ball  at 
which  "royalty"  is  present,  and  in  sending  guests  into  din- 
ner at  a  dinner  party,  or  breakfast  at  a  wedding.  In  Amer- 
ica, age  and  worldly  possessions,  with  official,  military,  naval, 
scientific,  or  literary  standing,  are  all  considered  in  settling 
the  claims  of  each.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  this.  In  Eng- 
they  cut  no  figure  if  there  be  a  member  of  the  nobility,  a 
baronet,  or  a  knight  present.  A  boy  duke,  an  empty-headed 
marquis,  or  a  pauper  earl,  will  each  precede  a  prime  minister, 
a  savant,  a  military  or  naval  hero,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  or 
a  millionaire,  who  is  below  them  in  "rank."  A  duke,  a 
marquis,  or  an  earl,  will  take  in  a  duchess,  a  marchioness,  or 
a  countess,  or  any  lady  of  "title,"  in  preference  to  the  most 
celebrated  poetess,  or  authoress,  or  wife  of  any  great  literary, 
professional,  or  "  rich  "  man  who  has  no  "  rank."  Whatever 
else  it  may  affect  or  control  in  England,  money  has  nothing 
whatever,  per  se,  to  do  with  social  status  so  far  as  the  law  of 
precedence  is  concerned.  This  much  can  be  said  for  it  at 
all  events.  At  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  this  favoring 
of  mere  rank  before  mind  was  wrong.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  could  be  otherwise  managed.  And  the  fact  is  that 
great  men  of  "mind"  or  "money"  in  England  are  not  in 
the  least  hurt  by  having  a  lord  put  before  them.  They  un- 
derstand the  law  of  social  precedence  ;  they  know  how  it  is, 
and  they  are  as  willing  as  anybody  else  to  be  governed  by  its 
rules.  Indeed,  they  wouldn't  dream  of  expecting  any  differ- 
ent treatment. 

I  have  understood  that  in  America  English  "lords"  and 
"  ladies  "  are  always  given  the  place  of  honor  at  entertain- 
ments, and  their  names  put  first  in  the  published  list  of 
guests.  Of  course,  if  this  in  the  spirit  of  that  genuine  hos- 
pitality for  which  Americans  are  so  famed,  and  is  done  to  do 
honor  to  the  stranger  guest,  and  merely  because  he  or  she  is 
a  stranger  guest,  it  is  one  thing.  It  is  then  quite  in  keeping 
with  American  institutions  and  thoroughly  consistent  with 
American  customary  open-heartedness.  But  if  it  is  simply  be- 
cause the  guest  has  the  title  of  "  lord  "  or  "  lady,"  it  is  quite 
another  thing.  It  then  becomes  a  species  of  Anglomania 
toadying,  a  servile  yielding  of  superiority  to  the  bearer  of  a 
title,  that  hasn't  either  the  excuse  of  custom  or  the  sanction 
of  settled  rule  to  uphold  it.  Another  thing.  Whether  it  be 
a  graceful  compliment  to  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  or  an 
affectation  of  English  ways  in  the  pure  spirit  of  a  tuft-hunter, 
let  me  say  this  :  It  is  a  civility  and  mark  of  respect  which 
will  in  no  way  be  reciprocated  in  England.  No  matter  what 
or  who  an  American  may  be  in  America,  unless  he  be  Presi- 
dent or  ex-President,  his  status  in  England  is  no  higher  than 
any  other  commoner's.  He  has  no  K  rank."  I  wish  this  were 
more  understood  in  America  than  it  is.  If  it  were,  you 
wouldn't  see  every  baronet  and  penny-farthing  knight  with 
their  poor  title  of  "Sir"  put  above  American  gentlemen  who 
are  really  and  logically  their  superiors. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  letter  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  give 
the  scale  of  precedence  in  its  every  detail,  as  it  is  established 
in  England,     To    most  people   it  is  doubtful  if  it  wouldn't 


be,  in  its  fullest  sense,  "  Greek."  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  it 
wouldn't  be  capable  of  being  understood,  for  it  would.  A 
little  study  and  experience  would  soon  make  any  person  of 
ordinary  intelligence  master  of  its  every  ramification.  To 
give  a  mere  general  outline  is  the  most  that  I  can  hope  to  do. 
The  Queen,  of  course,  comes  first,  and  then  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  then  the  royal  family  at  large  ;  then  the  two  arch- 
bishops of  the  church — Canterbury  and  York — and  between 
them  the  Lord  Chancellor.  After  some  of  the  officers  of 
state  and  the  Queen's  household,  come  next  in  order  the  no- 
bility. Of  these,  dukes  rank  first  ;  marquises  second  ;  earls 
third  ;  viscounts  fourth,  and  barons  fifth,  each  class  ranking 
among  themselves  acording  to  the  date  of  their  different 
creations.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  dukes'  eld- 
est sons  come  before  earls,  and  marquises'  eldest  sons  with 
dukes'  younger  sons,  before  viscounts.  Earls,  and  marquises' 
younger  sons  come  before  barons.  Then  come  the  bishops, 
officers  of  household  and  state  of  certain  degrees,  secretaries 
of  state,  Knights  of  the  Garter,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and 
the  other  judges,  viscounts'  and  barons'  sons,  and  then  baro- 
nets of  England.  So  you  see  the  baronets  are  a  good  way 
down  in  the  line,  and  hardly  the  sort  of  chaps  to  make  such 
a  row  over  as  I  have  heard  of  in  America.  Baronets  of 
Scotland  follow  next,  then  Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
knights  of  the  different  orders  of  knighthood,  with  "Knights 
Bachelors"  or  knights  pure  and  simple  and  of  no  distin- 
guished order,  last  of  all.  All  knights  are  called  by  the  title 
of  "Sir."  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  it  is  rather  a  mistake 
to  think  very  much  of  that  title,  even  though  it  confers  the 
name  of  "lady"  on  the  girl  who  marries  its  most  common 
possessor.  After  these  come  a  lot  of  "smaller  fry,"  ending 
up  with  "gentlemen." 

There  is  no  rule  of  right  established  to  govern  the  prece- 
dence of  women.  But  women,  as  a  general  custom,  if  not 
rule,  take  the  same  rank  as  their  husbands  or  brothers  after 
marriage.  Before  marriage  they  have  precedence  by  their 
father.  If  he  be  an  earl,  for  example,  they  take  rank  as  earl's 
daughters.  There  are  some  curious  effects  and  consequences, 
in  the  matter  of  precedence,  when  a  peer's  daughter  marries. 
By  marriage  a  wife  participates  in  her  husband's  dignities. 
But  if  a  woman  nobly  born  marries  a  commoner,  she  keeps 
her  own  maiden  title.  Thus,  the  daughter  of  a  marquis  is 
called  "  Lady  Jane,"  or  "  Lady  Susan  Robinson."  Should 
she  marry  a  Mr.  Smith,  she  will  not  become  "  Mrs.  Smith," 
but  "  Lady  Jane,"  or  "  Lady  Susan  Smith."  A  "  mister,"  by 
marrying  a  "  lady,"  does  not  become  a  "  lord,"  none  of  the 
wife's  dignities  coming  by  marriage  to  the  husband.  So,  if 
an  earl's  daughter  marry  a  baronet  called  "  Sir  John  Green," 
she  will  not  become  "  Lady  Green,"  as  the  daughter  of  an  un- 
titled commoner  would,  but  "Lady  Louisa  Green,"  or  "Lady 
Fanny  Green,"  for  as  the  daughter  of  an  earl,  or  indeed  of 
any  peer,  she  is  of  higher  rank  than  a  baronet,  and  to  have 
her  drop  her  original  title  would  be  to  degrade  her  to  the 
level  of  her  husband.  So,  also,  when  the  widow  of  a  peer,  or 
a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  marries  a  commoner,  she  retains 
her  old  title.  Thus  you  often  see  in  the  first  case,  "  Mr. 
Tompkins  and  the  Marchioness  of  Tweedledee,"  and  they 
are  man  and  wife.  "  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  and  Mr.  Ash- 
mead-Bartlett-Burdett-Coutts  "  are  a  sample  of  the  other  con- 
dition of  things.  Queer,  isn't  it  ?  It  is  only  when  a  husband 
is  the  equal  of  his  wife,  or  she  his  inferior,  that  she  takes  his 
name  and  title  and  loses  every  vestige  of  her  own.  Were  it 
otherwise,  a  woman  would  in  some  cases  be  deprived  of  sev- 
eral steps  in  the  scale  of  social  precedence,  and  women  of 
title  are  very  tenacious  of  their  rights  in  this  respect.  At 
dinner  parties,  even  with  the  settled  rules  to  guide,  it  is  not 
infrequently  a  difficult  matter  to  arrange  the  order  of  the 
guests'  entrance  to  the  dining-room  and  their  seats  at  the  table. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  two  or  three  earls*,  or  barons, 
may  be  present.  In  that  case  reference  has  to  be  had  to  the 
"  Peerage,"  and  the  dates  of  their  creation  ascertained.  An 
earl  whose  ancestor  was  created  an  earl  1642,  would  go  in 
before  an  earl  whose  family  earldom  was  made  in  1703,  even 
though  the  first  might  be  but  a  boy  of  eighteen  and  the  other 
eighty.  So  with  dukes,  marquises,  viscounts — yes,  and  peers' 
children  into  the  bargain.  If  there  should  be  the  daughters 
or  younger  sons  of  two  dukes  at  a  dinner  party,  those  whose 
father's  dukedom  was  first  created  would  go  in  first,  though 
there  be  but  a  day  difference  in  the  dates  of  the  two  patents. 
No  one  in  anything  like  what  may  be  called  society  in  Eng- 
land would  dream  of  ignoring  these  rules.  To  do  so  would 
not  only  give  great  offense  to  those  whose  rights  were  over- 
looked, but  be  a  sufficient  mark  of  ill  breeding  on  the  part  of 
the  entertainment  giver  to  call  for  severe  resentment.  Nor 
would  anything  be  gained  by  relaxing  the  regulations. 
Every  one  in  society  knows  them,  recognizes  them,  and  is 
willing  to  abide  by  them.  Their  strict  observance  can  give 
no  offense  to  any  one.  There  can  be  no  favoritism  shown  in 
giving  a  place  of  honor  to  any  guest,  and  therefore  no  jeal- 
ousy can  be  engendered,  or  affront  given.  People  who  are 
entitled  to  preference  must  get  it,  and  that  is  all  there  is 
about  St.  Everybody  is  satisfied.  Everybody  is  happy. 
Mrs.  John  Rise-in-the-Market  isn't  sitting  at  the  table  with 
eyes  flashing  with  an  anger  that  gets  the  better  of  the  glitter 
of  her  twenty-carat  solitaires,  because  Mrs.  Struck  it-Rich 
went  in  before  her  and  is  sitting  two  seats  nearer  the  top  of 
the  table  than  she  is.  Nor  is  Mrs.  Admiral  Foretop  unable 
to  eat  her  dinner  with  the  subdued  delight  that  thrills  her 
heart  because  Mrs.  General  Cannonade  sits  two  chairs  below 
her.  All  such  petty  strifes  are  avoided.  Men,  as  a  general 
rule  (army  officers  excepted),  don't  generally  care  a  brass 
farthing,  really,  about  such  things.  I  mean  it  wouldn't  in- 
terfere with  their  appetite  if  they  had  to  give  place  to  some 
other  man  really  their  inferior.  But  women  !  They  are  the 
ones  for  whose  especial  benefit  the  first  code  of  precedence 
must  have  been  established.  It  has  saved  many  a  resentful 
glance,  stopped  many  a  sharp-tongued  remark,  and  pre- 
vented many  a  concealed  heart-ache.  It  is  no  doubt  a  mat- 
ter of  sincere  self-gratulation  with  American  Ministers  to 
England,  and  with  none  more  so  than  Mr.  Phelps  and  his 
republican  court  of  secretaries  and  attaches,  that  a  foreign 
embassador  takes  rank  between  dukes  and  marquises. 

London,  October  2,  1886.  Cockaigne. 


Somebody  has  discovered  that  sixteen  thousand  liquor  sa- 
loons are  in  sight  of  Trinity  Church  steeple — twelve  thou- 
sand in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  four  thousand  in  Jer- 
sey City,  Newark,  and  Paterson. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

We  are  told  of  an  artesian  well  in  Nebraska  that  throws 
forth  fish.  What  the  country  really  needs  is  a  geyser  of 
clam- chowder. — Puck. 

On  a  first  glimpse  of  the  sea  :  "  Astonishing !  Who  would 
have  thought  that  there  could  be  as  much  water  as  that?" 
"True;  and  remember  you  only  see  what's  on  top." — Tid- 
Bits. 

Visitor—"  Is  the  doctor  in  ?"  Servant—"  No,  sir."  Vis- 
itor— "  That's  a  pity,  as  I  had  come  to  pay  my  account."  Serv- 
ant— "  Oh,  in  that  case  I  will  ask  again." — Die  Kleine  Pa- 
triote. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  my  trip  on  the  steamer  through  the 
St.  Lawrence  rapids,"  he  said  ;  "  I  never  spent  a  more  ex- 
citing time  in  my  life."  "  What  impressed  you  most?"  "The 
other  fellow  had  an  ace  full." — Tid-Bits. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  trained  a  wasp  so  that  he  strokes 
its  back,  and  allows  it  to  sit  down  on  his  hand.  One  of 
these  days  it  will  sit  down  hard,  and  Sir  John  will  wish  that 
he  had  spent  his  time  in  some  more  useful  sort  of  employ- 
ment.— Burlington  Free  Press. 

Brown — "Did  you  go  for  a  vacation  this  summer,  Smith?" 
Smith— "Oh,  yes."  Brown — "How  did  you  manage  your 
business  affairs?"  Smith — "I  took  my  advertisemnnt  out  of 
the  paper  until  I  returned,  so  there  wasn't  any  business  to 
manage.     Great  scheme,  eh  ?  " — Bazar. 

A  St.  Louis  bank  cashier  says  this  is  the  way  to  tell  a  twen- 
ty-five from  a  twenty-cent  piece:  "On  the  quarter  the  eagle 
is  looking  over  its  right  wing,  and  on  the  twenty-cent  piece 
over  the  left  wing."  The  chances  are  twenty-five  to  twenty 
that  if  that  eagle  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye,  the  cashier 
would  skip  to  Canada. — Philadelphia  News. 

Milwaukee  has  a  school  of  philosophy  which  is  now  in  ses- 
sion discussing  the  "  Henceness  of  the  Wherefore  and  the 
Correlative  Tooness  of  the  Absolute  Utter."  The  relation 
which  these  burning  questions  bear  to  the  price  of  beer  is  of 
urgent  importance  to  every  citizen  of  Milwaukee. — Philadel- 
phia Press. 

"Young  man,"  said  a  grim-visaged  passenger,  solemnly 
"we  read  in  the  Book  of  books  that  some  day  this  world  will 
be  destroyed  by  fire.  What  would  you  do  in  the  event  of 
such  an  awful  emergency?"  "  What  would  I  do?"  repeated 
the  young  man,  calmly ;  "  I  would  turn  the  hose  on,  of  course. 
I  belong  to  the  fire  department." — New  York  Sun. 

In  the  barrack-room:  Officer  of  Instruction — "When  you 
are  on  sentry  duty  and  you  see  a  general  coming,  what  do 
you  do  ? "  Recruit — "  Present  arms."  Officer — "  And  if  a 
group  of  drunken  persons  walk  past,  what  do  you  do  then?" 
Recruit — "Present  arms."  Officer — "What!  Why  so?" 
Recruit — "There  may  be  a  general  among  them." — Husven- 
nen. 

A  man  was  mourning  over  the  death  of  his  son.  "  Just  to 
think,"  said  he,  "that  my  son  should  be  killed  by  a  stranger! 
Why,  he  was  well  acquainted  in  this  community,  and  there 
are  any  number  of  men  who  would  have  been  willing  to  kill 
him ;  but  no,  he  must  go  away  and  be  killed  by  a  stranger. 
That  boy  always  had  an  unaccountabledisposition." — Arkan- 
sas Traveller. 

Boston  Hostess  (to  young  man  visiting  from  the  West) — 
"We  Boston  people,  Mr.  Breezy,  are  laughed  at  a  good  deal 
for  being  so  partial  to  beans,  but  we  don't  mind  it."  West- 
ern Youjig  Man  (gallantly)—"  No,  indeed,  I  wouldn't  if  I 
were  you,  Mrs.  Waldo.  Beans  are  a  very  valuable  product. 
Father,  who  knows  as  much  about  such  matters  as  anybody 
in  southern  Illinois,  says  they  are  even  better  than  corn  to 
fatten  hogs  with." — Life. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Bobby,"  said  his  mother,  "  that  when  I  tell 
your  papa  what  a  naughty  boy  you've  been  to-day,  he  will 
punish  you  severely."  "  Have  you  got  to  tell  him,"  asked 
Bobby,  anxiously.  "  Oh.  yes  ;  I  shall  tell  him  immediately 
after  dinner."  The  look  of  concern  upon  Bobby's  face 
deepened  until  a  bright  thought  struck  him.  "  Well,  ma," 
he  said,  "  give  him  a  better  dinner  than  usual.  You  might 
do  that  much  for  me." — Bazar. 

'Arabella  (to  new  maid) — "  Now,  remember,  Bridget,  if 
Mr.  Brown  calls,  say  I'm  not  at  home  ;  but  if  Mr.  Smith 
comes,  take  him  right  into  the  reception-room  and  say  I'll 
be  down  in  a  moment."  Caller — "  Ah,  is  Miss  Arabella  De- 
Wolf  at  home?"  Bridget  (meditatively) — "Sure  she  gave 
me  very  particular  orders.  She  says  :  l  If  Mr.  Brown  calls, 
say  I'm  not  at  home  ;  but  if  Mr.  Smith  comes,  take  him 
right  in  and  say  I'll  be  right  down.'  Now,  which  one  are 
you,  sir  ?  " — Bazar. 

I  never  heard  Liszt  but  once.  I  was  a  young  man  then, 
younger  than  I  am  now,  but  I  can  never  forget,  and  no  one 
whose  soul  has  not  bowed  in  humble  worship  at  the  Feet  of 
the  M  Master  can  ever  know  the  Complete  Consecration  I 
made  of  myself  while  I  listened  to  Him.  He  wore  that 
Weary  and  Haughty  expression  which  was  habitual  to  Him, 
and  as  He  crossed  the  room  to  the  piano  He  received  our 
Humble  Homage  with  Majestic  yet  Awful  condescension. 
The  very  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  Imbued  with  the  M 
Master's  Presence.  As  He  took  off  His  coat  and  rolled  up 
His  Sleeves  I  held  my  breath  with  both  hands.  He  played. 
The  M  Master  played.  Under  the  Magic  Touch  of  His 
Hands  the  heavens  Bent  to  Listen — the  hoarse  chords  mut- 
tered like  the  Retreating  Storm,  or  the  electrified  keys  sang 
all  the  twittering  songs  of  all  the  Birds  of  Spring  at  once — 
the  Sun  burst  through  the  Riven  Clouds — the  Moonlight 
Slept  upon  the  Bank  of  Violets,  and  singing  Brooks  ran 
Murmuring  to  the  Sea — grim-visaged  War  clanged  on  his 
Brazen  Shield  with  mimic  Thunder  of  the  Skies,  and  all  the 
Clamor  of  the  raging  battle  shook  the  ground  beneath  our 
feet — the  room  swam  with  the  brilliant  perfection  of  every 
Marvelous  Conceit  that  sprang  into  living  being  under  This 
marvelous  Execution,  and  when  He  raised  Both  Feet  higher 
than  His  Head  and  brought  them  down  upon  the  key-board 
in  the  Final  Grand  Hoopla,  I  knew  no  more,  for  I  had 
Swooned  at  the  M  Master's  Feet.  I  never  heard  II  H 
Him  again. — Burdctte  in  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


THE        ARGON  AUT. 


JUDGE    SULLIVAN'S    CANDIDACY. 

m 

Editor  of  the  Argonaut:  The  candidacy  of  Judge 
Jeremiah  Sullivan  for  the  office  of  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  certainly  remarkable  when  we  consider  the 
causes  which  led  to  his  nomination  and  the  means  which  are 
being  used  to  secure  his  election.  His  connection  with  the 
notorious  Sharon  case  has  been  the  main  stepping-stone  to 
his  nomination  by  the  Democratic  party.  He  certainly  would 
not  have  been  even  a  formidable  candidate  for  the  nomina- 
tion if  he  had  not  rendered  the  decision  in  that  case.  Yet 
be.ause  of  that  decision,  or  some  influence  connected  with  it, 
he  was  nominated  over  the  heads  of  men  more  learned  and 
able  and  with  much  greater  experience  than  himself.  It  is 
interesting  to  follow  the  causes  which  led  to  this  nomination, 
and  their  connection  with  the  Sharon  case.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  history  of  this  case  George  W.  Tyler  championed 
the  plaintiffs  cause,  and  was  her  sole  legal  adviser,  conduct- 
ing for  his  client  this  celebrated  litigation  in  its  many  com- 
plications, civil  and  criminal,  before  the  State  and  United 
Suites  courts.  It  was  not  until  the  divorce  case  had  been 
transferred  from  Judge  Finn  to  Judge  Sullivan  for  trial  that 
additional  counsel  were  brought  in  to  aid  the  plaintiff.  Then 
there  were  secured  from  time  to  time  to  assist  Tyler  no  less 
than  five  additional  counsel,  and,  what  is  most  remarkable 
about  the  selection  of  these  additional  counsel,  is  that  they 
were  all  Democrats,  and  some  of  them  the  leading  politicians 
of  that  panv  in  this  State.  First  came  Judge  Terry,  a  most 
influential  Democratic  politician;  then  Colonel  Flournoy, 
another  leading  Democrat,  with  his  partner,  Mhoon,  also  a 
Democrat;  then  Walter  H.  Levy,  a  prominent  local  politi- 
cian, who  now  holds  a  judicial  position  secured  through  his 
political  influence;  and  last,  but  not  least,  W.  W.  Foote,  a 
rrputed  leader  among  the  Democratic  politicians  of  the  State, 
holding  the  important  office  of  Railroad  Commissioner. 

Why  did  T>ltr,  the  shrewd  and  cunning  lawyer,  select  all 
of  his  assistance  from  lawyers  who  were  members  of  the  same 
political  party  with  Judge  Sullivan  ?  Why  did  he  select 
every  time  not  only  a  Democrat,  but  a  leading  politician  of 
that  party?  Tyler  was  a  Republican.  If  he  wanted  simply 
a  good  lawyer,  why  did  he  overlook  the  lawyers  of  his  own 
political  laith  ?  And  even  if  he  preferred  Democratic  law- 
yers, why  did  he  pass  by  such  men  as  Hall  McAllister,  Sam- 
uel Wilson,  and  John  Garber,  who  are  Democrats,  but  at  the 
same  time  greater  lawyers  than  politicians? 

Tyler  collected  as  much  political  sagacity  and  influence  as 
any  five  lawyers  could  contain.  Five  greater  lawyers  might 
easily  have  been  selected,  but  certainly  not  five  greater  law- 
yer-politicians of  leading  influence  in  the  Democratic  party. 
These  lawyers  were  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  State. 
Terry  was  strong  in  San  Joaquin,  Fresno,  and  Tulare  coun- 
ties. Foote  and  Mhoon  were  strong  in  Alameda  County 
and  in  the  State  generally,  as  was  also  Flournoy.  Levy  was 
an  excellent  political  manager  in  San  Francisco,  in  with  the 
machine  and  the  boys  generally.  It  is  evident  that  this  se- 
lection of  lawyers  was  not  made  with  a  view  simply  to  local 
influence  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  made  with  a  view  to  se- 
curing the  political  services  and  influence  of  these  lawyers 
in  some  wider  field.  Had  Judge  Sullivan  decided  theSharon 
case  against  this  battalion  of  Democratic  lawyeis/riis.  politi- 
cal-judicial career  would  not  have  reached  its  present  flour- 
ishing growth.  Had  such  decision  been  made,  it  is  hard  to 
conjecture  the  fate  of  Judge  Sullivan,  when  we  think  for  a 
moment  of  the  fierce  onslaught  made  by  these  lawyers  upon 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  simply  deciding  that 
Sharon  had  the  right  to  appeal  from  Judge  Sullivan's  decis- 
ion. Not  only  did  these  lawyers  scandalously  abuse  and  tra- 
duce the  Supreme  Judges  for  their  decision,  but  Judge  Terry- 
went  before  the  late  special  session  of  the  Legislature  and 
endeavored  to  remove  the  entire  court,  and,  failing  in  this, 
endeavored  to  remove  two  oi  those  judges  who  had  decided 
against  him,  made  complaint  against  them  charging  physical 
and  mental  incompetency,  which  charge  was  investigated  by 
the  Legislature  and  declared  without  foundation.  We  may 
well  inquire,  What  would  have  become  of  Judge  Sullivan 
had  his  decision  been  adverse  to  these  lawyers,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  six  Supreme  Judges 
whose  only  offense  was  in  .holding  that  they  had  the  right  to 
hear  the  appeal  taken  by  Sharon  from  Judge  Sullivan's  de- 
cision ? 

But  Judge  Sullivan  did  not  incur  the  displeasure  of  these 
political  lawyers.  On  the  contrary,  he  directed  that  Sharon 
p.iy  to  their  client  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  month  for 
her  support,  and  awarded  to  these  lawyers  fifty-five  thousand 
dollars,  as  a  preliminary  fee  in  the  great  litigation  that  had 
only  fairly  begun..  And  accordingly  we  find  each  one  of  these 
Democratic  lawyers  exercising  to  the  utmost  his  political  in- 
fluence toelevatc  Judge  Sullivan  to  Ihe  Supreme  bench,  and 
this  at  a  time  when  the  Sharon  case  was  pending  before 
him  upon  the  motion  for  a  new  trial.  These  lawyers  appear 
in  force  among  the  delegates  ol  the  Stale  Democratic  Con- 
vention, in  close  companionship  and  firm  political  alliance 
with  Judge  Sullivan,  Together  they  urged,  by  every  art  ana 
practice  of  the  modern  politician,  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Sullivan.  This  candidate  for  high  judicial  honors  opened 
his  political  "  headquarters  "  during  the  convention  at  one  of 
the  hotels  ol  this  city.  Here  delegates  were  entertained  and 
votes  traded  in  favor  of  Judge  Sullivan.  He  marshaled  in 
person  his  forces,  assisted  by  the  fair  plaintiff  in  the  Sharon 
■  and  her  retinue  of  Democratic  lawyers.  No  such  spec- 
tacle was  ever  presented  in  this  State.  Here  was  a  Superior 
Judge,  before  whom  a  great  case  was  pending  upon  motion 
lor  new  trial,  seeking  a  nomination  for  the  Supreme  bench, 
with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  parties  to  this  case  and  her 
lawyers,  who  had  already  made  open  war  upon  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  an  adverse  decision  made  in  the  same 
rase.  They  were  openly  exercising  their  power  to  reward 
the  judge  who  had  already  given  a  favorable  decision,  but 
who  still  had  the  power  and  discretion  to  set  aside  that  de- 
cision and  require  their  client  to  present  anew  her  case  for  a 
reinvestigation.  These  lawyers  had  already  shown  their  de- 
termination to  destroy  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  for 
staying  the  immediate  execution  of  Judge  Sullivan's  judg- 
ment requiring  payment  of  sixty  thousand  dollar:  alimony 
el  fees.     Judge  Sullivan,  well  kl  e  facts, 

joins  forces  with  the  litigant  in  his  couri  and  her  law-. 

ser.ire  Inr   himself  th»    rich    prize    Ol 

picine  bern  li  ol  lite  Stall . 


Would  it  not  be  strong  evidence  of  bribery'  if  these  lawyers 
were  to  give  Judge  Sullivan  the  amount  of  one  year's  salary 
upon  the  Supreme  bench  ?  What  shall  we  call  it  when  they 
offer  him  the  twelve  years'  term  in  that  high  position  with  all 
its  honors  and  emoluments?  What  would  be  "said  of  a  Su- 
pervisor who  would  make  political  alliance  for  his  own  ad- 
vancement with  parties  interested  in  a  decision  to  be  made 
by  the  board  of  which  he  is  a  member?  Would  this  gain 
him  a  reputation  for  honesty  ?  And  yet  it  is  said  that  Judge 
Sullivan  is  an  honest  man,  that  he  will  not  accept  a  bribe 
because  he  decided  a  case  against  a  rich  man.  Have  rich 
men  only  the  power  to  bribe  judges  ?  Can  not  those  who 
can  give  or  take  away  what  is  more  valuable  than  money 
commit  the  offense  of  bribery  ?  After  Judge  Sullivan  had 
secured  the  coveted  nomination  for  Supreme  Judge  through 
the  assistance  of  this  litigant  and  her  lawyer,  he  gave  a  final 
decision  in  her  favor  by  denying  the  defendant's  motion  for  a 
new  trial.  Was  this  surprising  ?  Would  it  not  have  been 
most  surprising  had  Judge  Sullivan  found  it  his  duty  to  grant 
a  new  trial  of  the  great  case  ?  And  is  it  possible  for  any- 
one to  contend  that  Judge  Sullivan  before  making  this  de- 
cision did  not  allow  himself  to  become  subject  to  influences 
more  persuasive  than  gold  or  silver  could  offer  ? 

What  more  appears  in  this  canvass  for  the  Supreme  judge- 
ship ?  We  will  pass  over  the  details  of  how  Foote  and 
Mhoon  voted  the  Alameda  delegation  of  twenty-four  votes 
for  Judge  Sullivan  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  votes 
were  pledged  in  favor  of  Judge  McKee;  and  also  how  Judge 
Terry  secured  and  voted  the  delegations  of  San  Joaquin  and 
Fresno  counties  in  favor  of  Judge  Sullivan;  and  also  the 
general  activity  of  Terry,  Mhoon,  Flourney,  Foote,  and  Levy 
in  the  convention  and  in  the  lobby  in  favor  of  Judge  Sulli- 
van's candidacy. 

It  was  not  enough  for  these  leading  Democratic  law)  ers 
having  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  Judge  Sullivan  to 
combine  all  their  forces  in  his  favor ;  something  more  was 
needed,  and  accordingly  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  candi- 
date for  the  Supreme  Bench  using  the  church  of  which  he  is 
an  active  member  to  secure  him  votes  in  the  nominating 
convention.  As  evidence  of  this,  there  were  seen  upon  the 
floor  of  the  convention  a  number  of  priests  in  this  church, 
who  exercised  a  manifest  influence  upon  the  members  of  their 
church  who  were  delegates  in  the  convention.  We  need  not 
give  a  pen-picture  of  how  these  priests  moved  among  the  del- 
egates, gave  them  instructions,  and  how  the  hall  was  packed 
with  a  crowd  of  Judge  Sullivan's  friends,  who  made  the  place 
resound  with  their  howls  and  cheers  whenever  Sullivan's 
name  was  mentioned  duting  the  taking  of  the  ballot — how 
the  noted  female  plaintiff  in  the  Sharon  case  moved  about 
the  hall  in  conspicuous  position  drumming  up  recruits  to  the 
standard  of  this  candidate.  These  were  some  of  the  remark- 
able phenomena  which  attended  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Jeremiah  Sullivan  for  Supreme  Judge.  If  there  was  one 
thing  more  disgraceful  than  another,  it  certainly  was  the 
presence  of  the  electioneering  priests  upon  the  floor  of  this 
convention,  using  their  religious  influence  and  control  over 
delegates  to  accomplish  this  nomination.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  priests  do  not  represent  the  authority  of  their  great 
and  influential  church,  that  they  were  acting  outside  of  their 
duties  as  high  functionaries  of  that  organization. 

Since  his  nomination  Judge  Sullivan  has  left  his  court  to 
engage  in  a  personal  canvass  throughout  the  State.  He  has 
accompanied  Foote  and  Tarpey  in  their  canvass  through  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  and  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  a  judicial  candidate  can  make  a 
dignified  personal  canvass  for  votes,  but  certainly  no  one 
can  doubt  the  indelicacy  of  Judge  Sullivan  accompanying, 
in  a  great  political  canvass,  a  lawyer  in  the  Sharon  case  who 
has  a  large  contingent  interest  in  it. 

Judge  Sullivan  is  not  deterred  by  the  uniform  custom 
among  candidates  for  the  highest  judicial  office  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  muddy  pool  of  politics.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  adopted  all  the  devices  of  the  ward  politician.  His  ban- 
ner may  be  seen,  emblazoned  with  his  flattering  portrait, 
stretched  across  the  principal  street  of  this  city,  among  the 
adornments  of  like  character  erected  by  candidates  for  local 
offices.  His  cards  may  be  found  in  the  drinking-saloons  and 
by-ways  of  the  city. 

That  Judge  Sullivan  should  naturally  resort  to  these  prac- 
tices is  not  astonishing,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  he 
was  originally  brought  into  prominence  by  his  speech  made 
upon  the  Sand-lot — that  he  belonged  to  Denis  Kearney's  or- 
ganization, and  through  this  agitator  received  his  first  nomi- 
nation for  Superior  Judge.  Can  it  be  believed  the  accession 
of  Judge  Sullivan  to  the  Supreme  bench  will  do  much  to  ad- 
vance judicial  dignity  or  integrity? 

The  people  of  this  State  may  have  no  interest  in  the 
Sharon  case  or  its  results,  but  they  have  some  concern  as  to 
the  surroundings  of  the  courts  and  the  methods  employed 
for  judicial  advancement.  I  take  it  that  the  people  are  not 
prepared  to  welcome  a  monopoly  of  legal  decisions  by  poli- 
ticians of  influence.  A.   H.   H. 

At  the  recent  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the  Sultan 
to  the  throne,  Count  Abraham  Camondo  showed  his  loyalty, 
by  offering  his  majesty  a  magnificent  bouquet  of  nearly  four 
yards  in  height  and  two  and  a  half  yards  in  circumference: 
The  structure  represented  a  lemon-tree  surmounted  by  a 
crescent,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  Sultan  on  one  side 
in  French  and  on  the  other  in  Turkish  The  construction  of 
the  bouquet  occupied  ten  persons  for  a  whole  week,  and  was 
a  triumph  of  art,  casting  far  into  the  shade  even  the  marvels 
which  are  now  put  forth  by  the  London  and  New  York  florists 

"  1  am  going  over  to  England  next  year,"  said  a  pop-corn 
man  to  a  St.  Louis  Globe  reporter, 1;  to  introduce  pop  corn 
among  the  unfortunate  natives.  They  are  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  luxury.  I  intend  to  ship  five  thousand 
bushels  in  the  spring.  It  has  always  been  supposed  that 
corn  wouldn't  pop  if  it  got  damp;  and  to  try  how  a  sea  voy- 
age would  affect  it,  I  sent  a  barrel  over  to  London  and  wrote 
the  consignees  to  send  it  back.     It  popped  nicely." 

It  is  estimated  that  the  matter  ejected  in  the  recent  vol- 
canic eruption  in  New  Zealand  amounts  to  five  billion  cubic 
yards,  weighing  six  billion  tons— not  quite  a  cubic  mile,  but 
it  would  take  more  than  the  national  debt  of  England  to  ex- 
i  -iv. He  it.  It  would  take  a  good  workman  one  million  years 
to  shovel  it -into  i   in      Km  il  was  all  'lone  in  four  hours! 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


A  French  quadroon  in  New  Orleans,  named  Antoine  Lufon,  is  said 
lo  be  the  richest  colored  man  in  this  country.  His  wealth  is  estimate!" 
at  over  $i, 500,000. 

Autograph  hunters  are  annoying  Henry  George.     But  he  deserves  his 
fate.     He  claims  to  have  a  collection  of  over  thirty  thousand  signaturt 
of  his  fellow -citizens. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  makes  the  Windsor  Hotel,  New  York, 
his  home,  has  his  rooms  frescoed  and  painted  in  Scotch  plaid.  The 
effect  is  very  striking. 

Attorney- General  Garland  had  not  heard  of  the  Charleston  earth-1 
quake  until  he  reached  Pittsburg,  a  week  ago.  He  had  been  in  Arkansas! 
ana  had  not  seen  a  newspaper  for  two  months.  He  seldom  reads  the  ' 
newspapers,  even  when  in  Washington. 

Princess  Louise  of  Lome,  who  has  been  staying  at  Aix-les- Bains,  has  1 
gone  to  Coburg  to  visit  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  before  the  latter  I 
leaves  for  Malta.     The  Marquis  of  Lome  and  his  wife  manage  to  live  | 
apart  most  of  the  time,  and  they  seldom  find  it  convenient  to  go  to  the 
same  place  at  the  same  time. 

Prince  Alexander,  late  of  Bulgaria,  was  the  favorite  nephew  of  the 
Empress  Maria,  mother  of  the  present  Czar,  In  her  will  the  empress 
left  the  prince  t^o  million  roubles,  but  the  latter  refused  to  receive  the 
principal,  preferring  to  draw  the  yearly  interest  from  it.  which  was  regu- 
larly paid  him  out  of  the  Russian  treasury.  It  is  said  the  prince  now 
demands  the  two  millions,  and  that  the  Czar  declares  he  will  never  see  a 
rouble  of  it, 

The  present  subject  of  gossip  in  Paris  is  Mme.  Eudoxie  Hedouin. 
.She  is  a  patient  at  the  Salpetriere  Hospital,  and  the  physicians  are  puz- 
zled over  her.  She  is  subject  to  what  is  known  in  medical  parlance  as 
"sleeping  spells,"  and  she  has  just  waked  up  after  enjoyingan  eighteen 
days' sleep.  This  is  not  the  first  "nap"  she  has  taken,  as  during  last 
January  and  February  she  slept  fifty  days.  The  doctors  can  not  say 
whether  it  is  a  case  of  sleep  or  trance. 

Abdul-Hamid,  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  is 
partly  of  French  extraction.  His  father.  Abdul-Medjid,  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Mile.  Dubuc  de  Rivry,  who.  having  been  carried  away 
by  Algerian  pirates  in  1788,  became  the  favorite  Sultana  of  Selim. 
This  lady  was  a  Creole,  of  Martinique,  and  a  first  cousin  of  Mile. 
Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  afterward  Empress  Josephine,  whose  daughter, 
Queen  Hortense,  was  the  mother  of  Napoleon  III. 

Succi,  the  Italian  faster,  has  received  a  most  important  offer  from  a 
committee  of  the  medical  fraternity  of  Paris.  They  have  offered  him 
one  hundred  thousand  francs  for  a  four  days'  experiment,  to  be  under- 
gone in  a  Paris  hospital.  The  condition  is  that  Succi  reveal  the  com- 
position of  his  elixir,  the  committee  guaranteeing  him  the  patent.  The 
experiment  would  be  carried  out  with  two  other  individuals,  who  would 
follow  the  same  treatment  as  Succi.  During  his  thirty  days'  fast  in 
Milan,  Succi  received  only  six  thousand  francs.  He  has  not  as  yet  re- 
plied to  the  offer  of  the  Paris  physicians. 

Prince  Giovanelli,  who  died  at  Venice  a  few  days  since,  left  a  fortune 
of  fifteen  million  dollars  in  ready  money.  Some  years  ago  he  married 
a  Polish  Princess,  much  younger  than  himself,  and  she  died  in  giving 
birth  to  a  son.  The  birth  took  place  in  Paris,  and  the  father  left  the 
infant  in  charge  of  an  aunt,  and  retired  to  live  the  life  of  a  religious 
recluse  in  Venice.  The  son  having  been  born  and  reared  in  France  is  a 
French  subject,  and  if  he  dies,  as  he  is  the  only  heir,  the  fortune  goes  to 
the  French  Government.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  have  the  boy  go  to 
Venice  to  live,  so  that  the  fortune  may  be  saved  to  Italy. 

The  paper  basket  of  the  German  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  is  a  treas- 
ury of  beaux  restes  for  the  would-be  politician  and  a  gold  mine  for  the 
personal  admirer,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  even  a  glimpse  of  this  val- 
uable paper-basket,  which  accompanies  the  prince  on  all  his  journeys. 
Unlike  ordinary  paper-baskets,  it  is  a  wooden  box  of  considerable  size, 
which  is  always  locked,  and  opens  by  means  of  a  spring.  All  envel- 
opes, torn  telegrams,  letters,  memoranda,  etc.,  find  their  way  into  it. 
and  after  work  is  over  it  .is  taken  into  Herr  von  Rottenburg's  room, 
where  it  is  once  more  sorted  before  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  chief 
of  the  secret  poltce,  M.  de  Stieler,  in  whose  presence  all  papers  are 
burned. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke.  it  is  well  known,  is  a  first-class  swordsman.  During 
his  recent  stav  at  Royat  he  passed  no  less  than  three  hours  a  day  in  the 
fencing  hall  of  the  commander  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Artillery.  Every 
morning  Sir  Charles  drilled  two  hours  with  this  crack  fencing-master, 
and  every  evening  one  hour,  astonishing  by  his  vigorous  sword  thrusts, 
alertness,  and  quickness  of  action  sujgtf  practiced  habitues  of  the  hall  as 
the  Marquis  de  Saint- Paul,  Victor  JTanuel.  Mollat,  and  Leroux,  Deputv 
from  La  Vendee.  Nobody  who  Saw  Sir  Charles  walking  on  the  street, 
with  his  stiff,  melancholy  stride,  and  black  coat  buttoned  up  to  the  chin, 
would  ever  .dream  that  beneath  that  staid  aspect  were  concealed  such 
extraordinary  energy  and  suppleness  of  movement. 

In  a  private  note  Colonel  Donn  Piatt  indignantly  denies  that  he-has 
been  writing  Communistic  essays  for  the  press,  and  as  to  that  Ma<?o- 
Cheek  postmastership,  he  says:  "  It  was  greatness  thrust  uponJBe,  as 
a  practical  joke.  The  patrons  of  the  office  do  not  find  it  "so  funny  pow. 
I  have  moved  the  office  to  my  house  and  taken  dow  n  the  old  sign"  from 
my  gate,  which  was.  'No  Admission  on  Business,'  and  in  its  place 
hung  up  a  tin  horn,  with  directions  which  read,  '  Any  one  having  busi- 
ness with  this  postoffice  will  blow  the  horn  and  give  the  P.  M.  time  to 
chain  his  dogs. '  I  have,  to.  guard  against  county  commissioners, 
lightnirig-jpa  men,  boolvagents,  and  other  nuisances,  two  huge  mastiffs,-' 
one  St.  Bernard,  and  a  bull-dog  of  amazing  pertinacity  of  purpose." 

t  Prince  McWfani.'C  member  of  a  well-known  Neapolitan  famjly,  com- 
mitted suicide  October  6th.  after  seeing  his  name  posted  as  a  defaulter 
at  his  club  because  of  his  failure  to  pay  his  losses  at  gambling.  The 
nobility  of  the  Molistani  family  is  of  comparatively  recent  creation. 
King  "Bomba,"  of  Naples,  was  very  free-handed  in  his  creation  of 
titles,  the  number  of  persons  whom  he  raised  to  princely  or  noble  rank 
being  something  quite  extraordinary.  It  is  reported  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  pacified  a  turbulent  mob  of  insurgent  lazzaroni,  who,  bent  on 
violtSftee,  had  assembled  before  the  royal  palace,  by  suddenly  appear- 
ing-Gfctihe  balcony  and  shouting  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice:  "Basta, 
bnsta;  siete  tutti  march  esi !  "  (Enough,  enough;  I  create  you  atl  mar- 
quises!) :  As  the  great  French  novelist,  Alexandre  Dumas,  very  rightly 
remarked,  Naples  is  so  overcrowded  with  princes  ami  nobles  that  it  is 
more  distingui  to  be  even  a  peddler  there  than  one  of  the  former. 
King  "  Bomba-"  was  exceedingly  kind  to  his  personal  adherents,  espe- 
cially when  he  was  able  to  be  so  without  disbursing  money.  Among  his 
favorite  attendants  was  a  young  man  who  filled  the  humble  yet  confi- 
dential office  of  chiropodist.  So  highly  did  the  monarch  appreciate  his 
services,  that  he  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Prince  of  Molistani. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  from  Naples,  the  newly  created  prince 
followed  the  present  ex-king  into  exile  and  made  his  way  to  Paris, 
where  he  soon  became  a  thorough  boulevardier.  Gradually  he  dropped 
out  of  the  more  reputable  clubs,  and  became  known  as  one  who  walked 
in  somewhat  shady  paths.  It  is  reported  that  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
rival  of  his  countryman,  Prince  Colonna,  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Eva 
Mackay.  The  chief  revenue  which  supports  many  of  the  Paris  clubs 
is  a  tax  derived  from  gambling.  The  custom  is  when  a  man  does  not 
pay  his  debts  to  write  his  name  on  a  piece  of  while  paper  and  to  paste 
it  on  the  mirror  of  the  card-room.  When  Prince  Molistani  came  into 
the  club  on  a  recent  afternoon  he  walked  up  to  the  mirror,  looked 
closely  at  the  name,  then  picked  up  his  hat,  walked  away  without  say- 
ing a  word  to  anybody,  and  went  home.  There  he  put  a  revolver  to 
his  right  temple  and  blew  out  his  brains.  He  gambled  away  the  last 
dollar  of  a  fortune  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  inherited  six  years 
ago,  and  has  since  lived  like  a  man  with  an  income  of  one  hundred 
ti  iiis  tnd  dollars  i  year  on  his  wits.  He  was  nicknamed  "  Melisse  des 
Carmes,"  and  was  a  fragile,  delicate  fellow,  with  the  haggard  face  of 
a  confirmed  card-player  who  has  lost  more  than  he  has  made.  He  was 
found  dead  beside  a  little  table  on  which  were  letters  to  creditors  and 
friends.      Among  the  letters   was  one  to  the  esc-King  and  Queen  of 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

Sacramento  sends  to  the  State  Senate  a  very  excellent  and 
■worthy  French  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Routier.  He  has 
not  been  in  the  country  long  enough  to  learn  to  speak  the 
English  language,  but  he  is  a  very  excellent  gentleman.  He 
writes  a  communication  in  French  to  the  French  Courrier  de 
San  Francisco,  does  this  most  worthy  Monsieur  Routier,  of 
our  California  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  is  opposed  to  the 
"alleged"  growth  of  Know-Nothingism  in  the  Republican 
party.  Now,  listen  to  this  Mirabeau,  this  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, this  most  excellent  and  honorable  son  of  France,  this 
patriotic  American  by  adoption,  this  limping  Johnny  Cra- 
paud  of  the  frog-eating  Republic  of  France — listen  to  him, 
Americans,  and  swear :  "  Foreigners  have  made  the  America 
"of  this  day.  The  true  American  exists  no  longer;  the  In- 
"dian  is  dying,  or  is  dead.  The  English,  French,  Spanish, 
"  Italians,  Portuguese,  Germans,  and  Swiss  have  made  Amer- 
"ica  what  America  is.  Let  us  sink  our  ships  and  pass  from 
"our  enemies,  the  Republicans,  to  our  friends  in  the  Demo 
"  cratic  ranks."  These  sentiments  are  not  unlike  those  of 
the  German  who  said  he  did  not  propose  to  become  Ameri- 
canized, but  he  wanted  to  Germanize  America.  The  Irish 
want  to  Hibernize  America,  and  now  comes  this  Frenchman, 
who  can  not  speak  the  English  tongue  correctly  nor  under- 
standing^, and  he  wants  to  Gallicize  the  United  States  of 
America.  ^ 

The  American  movement  is  a  broad  and  generous  one.  It 
is  not  a  native- American,  but  an  American  organization.  It 
embraces  men  of  all  nationalities,  who  are  good  Americans, 
who,  when  they  forswore  their  allegiance  to  the  prince  or 
potentate  of  their  native  land,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  did  it  honestly  and  in  good  faith,  and  who  mean  to 
live  up  to  the  obligations  of  their  oaths.  It  embraces  the 
ministers  of  every  church  who  hold  their  allegiance  to  the 
church  in  subordination  to  the  American  Constitution  and 
the  law,  and  who  will  not  interfere  in  American  politics  as 
•church  members,  and  who  are  willing  to  accede  to  Ameri- 
cans the  right  to  manage  the  political  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  have  elected  to  live.  It  embraces  all 
good  citizens  of  native  birth  who  uphold  good  men  for  office; 
all  good  foreigners  who  assent  to  the  exclusion  of  bad  for- 
eigners from  the  soil,  and  who  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of 
.the  unconditional  repeal  of  all  naturalization  laws. 

The  American  party  has  opened  headquarters  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  California  and  Montgomery  streets,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Central  Club  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  E.  N. 
Torrey,  President.  Officers  of  the  club  will  be  in  constant 
attendance  till  election  day.  The  literature  of  the  club  will 
be  distributed  from  there.  The  club-roll  is  there  for  signa- 
tures. The  club  must  incur  certain  necessary  expenses,  and 
gentlemen  who  are  willing  to  aid  can  contribute.  The  per- 
sons having  charge  of  this  work  are  not  men  of  abundant 
means,  and  unless  money  is  provided  certain  necessary  work 
will  be  omitted.  Our  wealthy  citizens  ought  to  aid  this  Cen- 
tral Club.  There  are  half  a  million  tickets  to  be  sent  to  the 
distant  counties,  printers'  bills,  express  charges,  and  postage. 
The  place  to  pay  money  is  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Ameri- 
can party. 


The  enemy  is  beginning  to  lie  about  Wigginton.  We  are 
glad  of  it.  A  communication  to  the  Stockton  Independent 
charges  that  he  was  a  Secessionist  during  the  war.  This  is 
untrue.  Mr.  Wigginton  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  born  of 
Southern  parents,  and  was  loyal  to  the  Union  during  the  war. 
It  does  not  make  very  much  difference  who  Mr.  Wigginton 
is,  or  what  his  sentiments  are,  so  long  as  he  is  an  American 
and  loves  his  country.  That  is  what  we  are  voting  for  this 
time.  It  is  our  mode  of  protesting  against  Irishism,  Bosslsm, 
Romanism,  Boycottism,  Agrarianism,  Anarchism,  Social- 
ism, Communism,  and  every  other  alien  diabolism  that  is 
abroad  in  our  country  worrying  and  endeavoring  to  destroy 
Americanism. 


A  gentleman  born  in  Virginia  went  into  his  precinct  to  be 
registered  as  a  voter — found  three  uninteresting-looking  pol- 
iticians, lunching  on  beer  and  crackers,  sitting  as  a  board  of 
registry.  As  he  entered  they  wiped  their  mouths  and  pro- 
ceeded to  swear  him,  and,  after  submitting  to  the  humiliation 
of  taking  the  oath  and  declaring  the  place  of  his  birth 
and  residence,  a  flannel-mouthed  Hibernian  individual  de- 
manded that  he  show  his  naturalization  papers.  When 
informed  that  Virginia  was  one  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union,  he  wrote  it  down,  and  spelled  it  "  Verjinni."  The 
gentleman  walked  out  a  reformed  Democrat,  and  took  another 
oath — viz  ,  that  he  would  vote  the  American  ticket. 

We  want  the  names  and  postoffice  address  of  prominent, 
reliable  persons  in  distant  counties,  to  distribute  American 
ballots.     Send  these  names  to  the  Argonaut  office. 


Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  American   voters  enrolled  in 
the  towns  of  Hanford  and  Grangeville,  Tulare  County. 


The  charge  that  Mr.  Y.  1>.  WiRglnton  is  or  ever  was  a  Cop- 
perhead, or  was  ever  opposed  to  the  In  ion.  Is  a  base  calumny 
— one  of  those  venomous  lies  that  political  enemies  circulate 
thronxh  a  hostile  press  on  the  eve  of  election. 

FRi\li   M.  PIXLEY. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Hyphen  Americans. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  The  chestnut  husk  thrown  "  into  the  camp  of  Eartlett " 
(mistaken  by  the  Post  for  a  bombshell)  contains  so  much  reiterated  balderdash 
that  it  would  be  amusing  were  it  not  insulting  to  the  true  instincts  of  every  real 
American.  That  the  Saxon  is  a  long  -suffering  race  is  exemplified  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic  almost  to  as  great  a  degree  as  on  the  other,  yet  I  can  not  help  think- 
ing if  one  of  our  many  counties  of  the  size,  population,  and  importance  (forgive 
me,  hyphens)  of  Ireland  were  to  make  itself  a  tenth  part  as  troublesome  in  clam- 
oring for  secession  from  our  State,  we  should  find  remedies  somewhat  more  dras- 
tic than  are  applied  across  the  water.  How  long  would  we  allow  our  cattle  to  be 
mutilated,  our  social  enjoyments  to  be  destroyed,  our  nights  to  be  made  hideous 
by  moonlight  raiders,  our  hedge-rows  to  be  turned  into  rifle-pits  for  cowardly  as- 
sassins, our  government  to  be  defied,  and  our  flag  insulted?  Would  our  land- 
lords— accustomed  to  receive  theirrent  monthly  in  advance — wait  rentk- 
three  years  without  evicting?     Should  we   consider  whether  the  people  inhabit- 


ing such  a  county  and  renting  land  of  us  as  present  owners,  were  the  original  in- 
habitants or  not,  be  they  blue-blooded  Spaniards  or  heathen  Chinee?  Pshaw! 
We  have  had  enough  of  such  anti-American  ranting  as  is  contained  in  Dr.  Gib- 
bons's letter,  but,  if  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  him,  I  will  answer  a  few  of  his  ques- 
tions. First,  then,  we  certainly  have  not  forgotten  the  attempted  secession  of 
our  Southern  States,  though  in  every  way  a  thousand  times  more  excusable  than 
Ireland's  insane  vaporings.  Neither  have  we  forgotten  the  brave  men  who  then 
died  in  defense  of  our  indestructible  Union  ;  nor  have  we  iorgotten  the  part  I 
then  taken  by  certain  parties  in  England,  nor  the  predatory  .-I labaina;  but  still 
less  have  we  forgotten  the  magnanimous  settlement  of  the  Alal>**na  claims  by 
the  British  Government.  No,  Dr.  Gibbons,  neither  have  we  even  forgotien  the 
war  of  the  Revolution — which,  by  the  way,  but  serves  to  remind  us  that  though 
cut  off  from  England  by  a  political  severance,  we  are  bone  of  her  bone  and  flesh 
of  her  flesh,  and  that  it  behooves  us  to  remember  that  lying  statements  respect- 
ing her  honor  are  in  fact  only  so  many  insults  leveled  at  us.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  press  of  this  country  will  discover  that  the  latent  feeling  and 
long-suffering  patience  of  the  out-and-out  predominant  Anglo-Saxon  element  in 
this  country  will  assert  itself,  and  that  strength  and  power  will  be  found  in  up- 
holding American  rights  and  American  interests,  instead  of  pandering  to  those 
hyphenated  nonentities  calling  themselves  Irish- Americans,  by  circulating,  in  ig- 
norance and  malice,  untruths  and  garbled  and  exaggerated  statements  as  a  means 
to  curry  political  favor  at  the  expense  of  our  common  race  and  once  common 
fatherland. 

From  the  tone  of  so  many  of  our  papers — muzzled  and  bought  as  they  are  by 
political  wire-pullers — the  untraveled  American  must  of  necessity  almost  believe 
that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  still  under  the  throes  of  a  des- 
potic monarchy,  instead  of  popular  government;  but  let  me  say  from  personal 
observation  tbat  there  is  far  more  freedom  under  the  "  limited  monarchy"  of 
England  than  under  the  Republic  of  France,  and  that  in  very  many  respects  we 
might  take  lessons  in  freedom  from  her  ourselves.  My  statement  will  be  en- 
dorsed by  every  keen  observer  who  has  traveled.  It  is  true,  Ireland  is  placed 
from  time  to  time  under  some  special  surveillance;  but  if  our  county — say,  of 
San  Bernardino — was  in  a  like  turmoil,  should  not  we  place  it  under  similar  con- 
trol ;  nay,  should  we  not  probably  long  ere  this  have  kicked  the  whole  trouble- 
some crew  into  the  Pacific? 

However,  England  stands  too  firmly  conscious  of  her  own  fair  dealings  and 
manly  and  upright  actions  to  require  any  champion  to  enter  the  lists  in  her  be- 
half; nor  did  I  take  up  my  pen  with  this  intent.  It  matters  but  little  to  any 
American  how  much  England  is  abused.  What  I  write  to  protest  against  is  the 
hyphenated  politician.  I  would  object  as  much  to  an  Anglo-American  as  to  an 
Irish- American,  or  any  other  hyphen.  What  we  want  in  politics  is  an  American, 
pure  and  simple — one  who  will  uphold  American  ideas,  American  principles,  and 
American  interests,  un  trammeled  by  any  other  ties.  Hyphen  Americans  care 
nothing  for  America.  Their  one  idea  is  to  use  American  politics  and  the  great 
American  name  in  furtherance  of  some  sentimental  grievance  or  petty  bumble 
dom  in  the  "ould  country,"  at  the  expense  of  American  interests  of  no  matter  how 
vital  importance.  Take  the  underlying  principle  of  Dr.  Gibbons's  letter  as  an  ex- 
ample. What  cares  he  or  any  of  his  "'  Irish- Americans  "  (God  save  the  mark !) 
so  long  as  the  murderous  dynamiter  is  allowed  free  scope  to  slaughter  unoffend- 
ing women  and  children  in  his  accursed  England,  how  many  American  homes 
are  wrecked,  or  how  many  American  widows  and  starving  children — erstwhile 
provided  with  a  competency — cry  aloud  for  bread,  while  the  too  "  cute  "  banker 
lives  in  luxury  across  the  border  on  their  hard-earned  savings? 

America  must  be  kept  for  centuries  unprotected  by  extradition  laws  because 
Irish-Americans  wish  to  be  allowed  to  hatch  and  execute  their  vile  and  inhuman 
butcherings  in  some  outside  quarrel !  And  the  man  who  advocates  this,  forsooth, 
talks  of  revering  "the  principles  of  the  great  American  Republic!"  Now,  what 
is  his  bill  of  indictment  against  Washington  Eartlett  ?  That  he  is  no  true  Ameri- 
can 1  No,  it  is  that  "  he  has  no  real  sympathy  with  the  Irish  cause,  and  never 
had  '"     Can  further  comment  be  necessary? 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  a  non-partisan  politician,  and  care  not  so  long  as  the  man 
himself  is  a  true  American,  whether  he  be  Republican  or  Democrat,  but  for  the 
reasons  I  have  endeavored  to  show  above,  I  will  never  vote  for  a  man  who  seeks 
support  from  a  hyphen.  Dr.  Gibbons's  letteralone  would  be  sufficient  to  turn  the 
scale.  I  vote  now  for  Washington  Bartlett,  and  I  think  the  ballot  will  show  there 
are  many  who  indorse  my  views.     Respectfully  yours,  A.  E.  Gray. 


Foreign   Immigration. 

Chicago,  October  4,  1886. 

Editor  of  the  Argonaut  :  Having  been  a  resident  of  California  for  the  past 
six  years  until  within  the  last  few  months,  I  watch  the  political  contests  in  your 
State  with  unabated  interest.  During  my  recent  absence  from  there  I  have  been 
a  constant  reader  of  your  editorials,  and,  like  many  Eastern  people  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, I  agree  with  your  views  relative  to  the  proper  political  position  of 
foreign-bom  citizens  of  this  country,  notwithstanding  that  said  views  are  some- 
times rather  too  severely  expressed.  It  is  not,  however,  as  a  critic  that  I  write, 
but  as  an  observing  American  who  has  traveled  over  much  of  his  own  country 
many  times  during  ten  years  past. 

On  the  general  principles  enunciated  in  your  editorial  columns  regarding  the 
rights  of  native  and  foreign-bom  citizens,  and  the  continued  flocking  to  our  shores 
of  millions  more  of  questionable  foreign  immigrants,  the  net  result  of  my  ob- 
servations is  that  the  large  majority  of  intelligent  Americans  of  all  classes  over 
this  broad  continent  coincide  and  agree  with  you.  At  this  particular  time  in  the 
"making  of  history  "  of  this  country,  the  aforesaid  large  majority  of  "Ameri- 
cans," whether  Democrats  or  Republicans,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  attitude 
which  is  or  will  be  taken  by  their  candidates  for  office,  especially  for  such  offices 
as  Governors  of  States  and  Representatives  to  Congress.  At  times  when  native- 
bom  citizens  who  support  respectable  families  are  being  crowded  out  of  factories 
and  shops  by  other  elements  that  offer  to  do  the  same  work  cheaper ;  when  these 
elements  largely  support  unfriendly  institutions  and  sectarian  schools,  and  rear 
children  in  ignorance  of  true  democratic  ideas  and  of  the  ordinary  refined  tastes 
of  well-conducted  American  life,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  in  stupidity  and  vice, 
to  hereafter  compete  with  the  more  carefully  bred  children  of  those  whom  they 
have  supplanted ;  when  the  ignorant  and  venal  come  to  our  shores  in  vastly  supe- 
rior numbers  to  the  educated  and  respectable,  not  only  to  escape  oppression  in 
Europe  and  get  higher  wages  here,  but  to  fester  in  vices  with  greater  freedom, 
and  to  agitate  sedition  with  greater  impunity  in  a  country  where  all  Lhe  down- 
trodden of  earth  have  heretofore  been  welcome,  irrespective  of  their  misfortunes 
and  wrongs,  or  their  failings  and  faults ;  when  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  has  been 
piled  up  on  the  good-nature  and  tolerance  of  this  country  than  we  can  thoroughly 
unload  and  reform  during  the  next  several  generations;  when  the  candidate  of 
the  most  enlightened  party  of  California  (of  which  I  am  an  humble  member)  for 
Governor  of  that  enlightened  State  bids  for  the  votes  of  incorrigible  aliens  by 
publishing  the  fact  that  he  "does  not  agree  with  the  ziezvs"  of  nine-tenths  of all 
native-born  American  citizens  on  this  subject,  adding  also  that  he  "  believes  tliat 
tfte  policy  adopted  in  t/ie  early  days  0/  the  republic,  extending  the  right  0/  cit- 
izenship to  all  Europeans,  in  order  to  encourage  their  coining  hitlier,  -was  azuise 
policy,  and  zuould  not  c/uznee  it  if  lie  Itad  tlie  po-zver" — at  such  times  as  these,  it 
behooves  the  native-American  voter,  as  well  as  the  wise  naturalized  voter,  to  be- 
ware for  whom  he  casts  a  ballot. 

Let  Mr.  Swift  visit  the  old  factories  in  Lewiston,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Paw- 
tucket,  Holyoke,  Troy,  Newark,  and  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  East,  and 
there  witness  the  influx  of  ignorant  French-Canadians  and  the  off-scouring  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  who  have  taken  the  place  of  native-born  and  bred  Amer- 
icans ;  let  him  visit  the  great  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  and  Missouri ;  the  new  and  stupendous  manufactories  and 
railroad  shops  of  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago,  and 
count  on  his  fingers'  ends  the  few  Americans  scattered  among  the  hordes  of  in 
corrigible  aljens.  Let  him  look  into  the  huts,  and  hovels,  and  squalid  tenements 
everywhere.  Who  occupy  these?  Incorrigible  aliens.  Let  him  glance  into  the 
rum-shops,  the  beer-cellars,  the  low  "dives"  generally  in  every  city  and  town  of 
this  land  ;  who  most  frequent  them  ?  Incorrigible  aliens.  They  form  the  great 
majority  of  the  classes  who  fill  the  poor-houses,  asylums,  and  prisons  ;  they  are 
the  vertebrae  which  make  up  the  interminable  backbone  of  crime. 

These  are  the  people  who  have  been  "encouraged  to  come  hither"  ;  who  be- 
gin by  crowding  the  American  workmen  out  of  their  rightful  heritage  of  earning 
decent  livings  for  decent  families  ;  who  follow  that  up  by  investing  a  large  part 
of  their  wages  in  the  haunts  of  degradation  instead  of  in  the  savings  banks,  and 
who  often  end  by  filling  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  which  the  said 
American  workmen  are  taxed  to  support. 

Notwithstanding  the  long  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  American  people  will  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  evils  which 
have  resulted.  There  are  many  respectable  and  noble  foreigners  among  us,  who 
are  as  ready  to  enjoy,  protect,  and  perpetuate  American  usages,  institutions,  and 
laws  as  are  any  of  us  whose  ancestors  had  a  hand  in  colonizing  the  continent  and 
founding  the  republic.  But  the  worst  elements  of  foreign  birth,  the  incorrigible 
in  ignorance,  manners,  traits,  religion,  and  vice,  should  be  barred  out  henceforth 
even  if  it  takes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  do  it,  no  matter  if  it  did 
seem  a  "  wise  policy  to  encourage  their  coming  hither"  a  century  or  more  ago. 

Civilization  would  not  progress  very  fast  if  men  did  not  learn  from  experience  ; 
and  a  hundred  years  is  giving  a  long  time  to  test  anything  in. 

The  great  American  Republic  was  founded  not  only  as  a  refuge  for  the  op- 
pressed of  other  lands,  our  ancestors  did  not  brave  the  perils  of  landing  upon  lhe 
wintry  coast  of  New  England  and  enduring  subsequent  hardships  and  warfare, 
nor  did  they  seek  the  burning  sands  of  the  Carolinas  and  the  morasses  of  Florida 
and  the  Mississippi,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  merely  founding  an  asylum  for  sub- 
sequent generations  of  the  victims  of  effete  monarchies  1  the  wars  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  of  1812  were  not  fought  alone  for  the  benefit  of  the  posterity  of  those 
who  took  no  part  nor  lot  in  them.  But  our  ancestors  sowed  that  we,  their  pos- 
terity, might  reap;  they  faced  the  storms  of  nature  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
felled  forests,  shielded  their  homes,  and  through  sacrifice  and  blood  acquired  a 
vast  domain,  ihzx,  jirst  over  all,  their  posterity  might  inherit  it  and  enjoy  the 
securities  and  benefits,  thereof;  secondarily  only,  that  future  emigrants  might 
participate  so  far  and  so  long  as  they  became  not  an  encroachment  upon  our  in- 
heritance nor  a  menace  to  our  institutions. 

When  the  Chinese  question  came  up,  I  believed  in  treating  hospitably  and 
honorably  those  already  here,  but  in  excluding  hereafter  the  balance  of  the  la- 
boring hordes  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  And  now  that  this  question  of  European 
aliens  is  rising  to  the  great  proportions  which  it  is  soon  to  assume  all  over  the 
country,  I  believe  that  the  masses  of  intelligent  Americans  wilt  decide  it  simi- 
larly as  they  have  the  Chinese  question— namely,  to  exclude  the  class  of  immi- 
grants coming  from  Europe  and  Canada  such  as  has  formed  the  majority  of 
former  migrations,  and  afterward  to  set  to  work  earnestly  to  civilize  and  instruct 
the  vicious  and  ignorant  who  are  already  in  otir  mid-.t.  It  will  acc-^r  ■ 
good  end  to  pander  to  their  shoi'  ...  -ort.  Fk,\ 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


"Ah,  old  fellow."  said  a  gentleman,  meeting  another  in  the  sireet, 
"so  you  are  married  at  last.  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  for  I  hear 
you  have  an  excellent  and  accomplished  wife."  "  I  have,  indeed,"  was 
the  reply;  "she  is  so.  Accomplished!  why,  sir,  she  is  perfectly  at 
home  in  literature,  at  home  in  music,  at  home  in  art,  at  home  in  science 
— in  short,  at  home  everywhere,  except" "  Except  what?"  "  Ex- 
cept at  home." 

♦— - 

Before  Willie's  young  cousin  Bertha  arrived  at  his  home  with  her  pa- 
rents, on  a  summer  visit,  his  mother  had  told  him  to  observe  how  grace- 
ful and  polite  her  manners  were,  especially  at  table.  When  she  came 
Willie  observed  her,  therefore,  with  admiring  interest.  One  day  his 
mother  said  :  "  Do  you  see  how  nicely  Bertha  conducts  herself,  Wi 
"  Yes,  mamma."  "  Don't  you  think  her  manners  are  rather  better  than 
yours?"  "Yes,  mamma,  and  I  guess  I  know  why."  "  Why  is  it.  my 
dear?  "     "  Probably  Bertha  has  been  better  brought  up  than  I  have." 

Charlotte  Thompson  (says  the  Buffalo  Courier)  was  once  playing  in 
Buffalo,  and  was  astonished  to  find  her  audiences  unaccountably  thin. 
The  play  was  "Jane  Eyre."  A  (riend  explained  the  cause.  "The 
name  of  the  chief  character,''  said  he.  "is  Lord  Rochester,  and  Buf- 
falo can't  stand  that."  Suddenly  comprehending  the  rivalry  between 
the  two  cities  thus  named.  Miss  Thompson  called  her  advertising  agent, 
and  the  next  day  the  dead-walls  of  Buffalo  flamed  with  the  announce- 
ment :  "  At  the  Saturday  matinee,  the  chief  male  character  will  be  re- 
named Lord  Buffalo. "    There  was  standing  room  only  on  that  occasion. 


One  of  the  newspaper  stories  about  the  late  Colonel  Greene,  of  the 
Boston  Post,  is  that  one  day  a  visitor  entered  the  office  with  a  very  pro- 
nounced desire  to  know  "  who  wrote  that  article."  Not  getting  the  de- 
sired information,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  whip  some  one.  Thereupon 
Colonel  Green  bounced  the  visitor,  with  neatness  and  dispatch,  and 
hastened  his  departure  with  the  toe  of  a  good-sized  boot.  The  man 
picked  himself  up  at  the  bottom  ol  the  stairs,  and  yelled  back  :  ' '  You'll 
hear  from  me  again,  sir  !  "  "  Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  re- 
plied die  colonel,  who  was  looking  down  irom  the  head  of  the  stairs  ; 
"  I  was  just  beginning  to  think  that  I  shouldn't." 


Albert  Wolff  has  been  traveling  in  Scandinavia,  and  he  was  hard 
pressed  a  short  time  ago  by  a  curious  throng  of  Swedes  in  one  of  the 
prominent  capitals  ol  the  Northern  peninsula  for  information  about 
General  Boulanger,  "whose  name,"  said  a  Northman,  "is  in  every- 
body's mouth."  "Boulanger?"  answered  Wolff;  "have  you  not 
heard  the  joke  about  tbat?"  With  one  voice  every  one  present  an- 
swered "  No. "  "  Well,"  said  the  wag  of  the  Figaro,  "  there  is  no  Bou- 
langer; he  is  simply  a  mythical  personage  invented  by  the  journals 
during  the  dull  season.  So  do  not  think  he  ever  existed,  for  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake."  This  was  received  by  the  Northerners  with  abso- 
lute confidence,  and  Boulanger  is  no  longer  anything  but  a  phantasy  in 
their  estimation. 

' '  Talk  of  opening  oysters, "  said  Old  Hurricane,  ' '  why  nothing  is  eas- 
ier, if  you  only  know  how."  "  And  how's  how?"  inquired  Starlight. 
"Scotch  snuff,"  answered  Old  Hurricane,  very  sententiously;  "Scotch 
snuff,  my  boy.  Bring  a  little  ol  it  ever  so  near  their  noses  and  they'll 
sneeze  their  lids  off."  "  I  know  a  genius,"  observed  Meister  Karl, 
"who  has  a  better  plan  than  tbaL  He  spreads  the  oysters  in  a  circle, 
seats  himself  in  the  centre,  and  begins  spinning  a  yarn.  Sometimes  it's 
an  adventure  in  Mexico,  sometimes  a  legend  of  his  loves,  sometimes  a 
marvelous  stock  operation  in  Wall  Street  As  he  proceeds,  the  "na- 
tives' get  interested ;  one  by  one  they  gape  with  astonishment  at  the 
tremendous  and  direful  whoppers  which  are  poured  lorth.  Then,  as 
they  open  their  mouths  my  Inend  whips  'em  out,  peppers  'em  and  swal- 
lows 'em."  "That'll  do,"  said  Starlight,  with  a  long  sigh;  "  I  wish 
we  had  a  bushel  01  'em  here  now — they'd  open  easy!  " 


When  Bismarck  was  a  younger  and  less  known  man  he  one  autumn 
secured  £,  suit  of  rooms  without  inspecting  them.  On  installing  him- 
self in  them,  he  at  once  noticed  that  there  was  no  bell  in  the  apartment 
which  he  made  his  study  and  workroom,  and.  sending  lor  the  landlord, 
he  asked  him  to  supply  the  omission.  "But,"  returned  the  landlord, 
"  Herr  von  Bismarck  has  already  taken  the  rooms  as  they  are,  and  it  is 
he  who  must  supply  any  deficiencies  that  may  seem  to  him  to  exist" 
"  Oh,  that  is  y<<ur  answer,  is  it?"  inquired  the  chancellor.  "  Precisely 
so,"  answered  his  host,  as  he  retired,  with  a  low  bow.  Scarce'v  five 
minutes  later  the  sharp,  short  sound  of  a  pistol  shot  was  heard  in  the 
chancellor's  room,  and  just  as  the  landlord  ru-hed  breathlessly  into  the 
apartment.  Bismarck,  raising  his  hand,  fired  off  the  revolver  that  was  in 
it  a  second  lime  point-blank  at  fie  opposite  wall.  "Oh,  it's  all  right. 
landlord."  he  said,  turning  to  the  amazed  man.  "  I'm  only  letting  roy 
servant  know  I  want  him." 


After  old  Baron  Bodisco's  marriage  to  the  young  and  beautiful  Miss 
Williams,  the  Russian  Legation  at  Georgetown  became  the  scene  of 
brilliant  weekly  entertainments,  given,  it  was  asserted,  by  especial  direc- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  had  a  special  allowance  made  for 
table  money.  At  these  entertainments  there  was  dancing,  an  excellent 
supper,  and  a  room  devoted  to  whist  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Clay,  General 
Scott,  and  several  of  the  diplomatic  corps  were  invariably  to  be  seen 
"handling  fifty-two  pieces  of  printed  pasteboard,"  while  the  old  baron, 
though  not  a  good  player,  as  the  host  of  the  evening  was  accustomed  to 
take  a  hand.  One  night  he  sat  down  to  play  with  those  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  game,  and  he  lost  over  one  thousand  dollars.  At  the 
supper  table  he  made  the  following  announcement,  in  a  sad  tone: 
"  Ladies  and  gemiemens:  It  is  my  disagreeable  duty  to  make  the  an- 
nounce that  these  receptions  must  have  an  end,  and  to  declare  them  at 
an  end  for  the  present,  because  why?  The  fund  for  their  expend, 
ladies  and  gentlemens,  is  exhaust,  and  they  must  discontinue." 


Queen  Victoria's  diplomatic  representative  at  Washington  during 
Jackson's  administration — the  Hon.  Henry  Stephen  Fox — was  a  son  of 
General  Fox,  of  the  British  army,  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton in  1775,  and  a  nephew  of  the  eminent  statesman,  Charles  James 
Fox.  He  had  served  in  the  Irish  Diplomatic  Corps  for  several  years. 
and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  duties,  but  he  held  the  least 
possible  intercourse  with  the  Department  of  Slate,  and  rarely  entered  a 
private  house.  He  used  to  rise  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  take  his  morning  walk  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  an  hour  or  two 
later.  Miss  Seaton  says  that  a  gentleman  on  one  occasion,  meeting  him 
at  dusk  in  the  capitol  grounds,  urged  him  to  return  with  him  to  dinner, 
to  which  Mr.  Fox  replied  that  "he  would  willingly  do  so,  but  his  people 
were  wailing  breakfast  for  him."  On  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  a 
member  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  turning  10  the  wife  of  the  Spanish 
Minister,  he  said  :  "  How  very  odd  we  all  look  by  daylight ! "  -  it  being 
the  first  time  he  had  seen  his  colleagues  except  by  candle-light.  He 
went  to  bed  at  daylight,  after  watering  his  plants,  of  which  he  was  pas- 
sionately fond. 

The  death  of  Von  Huelsen,  the  intendant  of  the  royal  theatres  of 
Prussia,  recalls  an  incident  of  his  administration  of  the  Court  Opera  at 
Berlin,  which  has  been  much  talked  about  among  German  musicians. 
About  two  years  ago  Rubinstein  went  to  Berlin  on  invitation  of  Von 
Huelsen  to  superintend  the  production  and  direct  the  first  representa- 
tion of  his  opera.  "  Nero."  As  is  the  custom  he  arrived  in  time  for  the 
final  rehearsal,  and  was  getting  along  famously  until  he  discovered  that 
the  performers  were  several  pages  ahead  of  him.  He  rapped  for  silence 
and  inquired  t!  e  cause.  "An  extensive  cut  has  been  made  here  in  the 
score."  explained  the  leader  of  the  violins.  "  There  will  be  no  cuts  in 
the  opera."  observed  Rubinstein,  quietly,  and  began  again  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  scene.  The  musicians  had  got  well  into  the  excised 
music  when  the  voice  of  Von  Huelsen  was  heard  from  one  of  the  boxes: 
"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Rubinstein.  I  have  ordered  a  cut  to  be  made  at  this 
"  But  I  composed  no  cuts  in  '  Nero.'  Mr.  Intendant,"  replied 
the  composer,  curtly,  and  with  that  he  laid  down  his  tuton  and  left  the 
theatre.  "  Nero  "  was  produced  in  Berlin  with  cms,  hut  without  Rub- 
instein. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


AUTUM       IN    NEW    YORK. 

Iris"  chats  aboot  the  Players  in  Town  after  their  Summer  Rest. 

Town  is  beginning  to  look  a  little  autumnal  at  last.  The 
frightful  heat,  which  in  the  early  part  of  last  week  swept  the 
city  like  a  plague,  is  over  for  the  season.  Autumn  is  with  us, 
"laying  here  and  there  a  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves"  and 
making  the  blood  sparkle  and  dance  like  the  bubbles  in 
champagne.  She  has  already  put  some  color  into  the  cheeks 
of  the  pallid  summer  New  Yorker,  bleached  like  celery  by 
three  month  spent  in  darkened  rooms,  and  some  life  into  the 
lagging  gait  of  the  shop-girl.  People  are'beginning  to  flock 
back  from  the  country,  and  the  actors  and  actresses  are  all 
gathering  for  the  winter  season.  The  streets  are  full  of  the 
latter.  Couple  after  couple  saunter  up  and  down  Broadway, 
glancing  at  their  own  portraits  with  open-eyed  interest,  the 
women  patting  their  panniers  into  shape  and  stealing  ob- 
lique looks  at  their  profiles  as  they  drift  past  plate-glass  win- 
dows, and  the  men,  buttoned  into  new  autumn  suits,  with  that 
snug,  smooth-chinned,  faded  look  which,  together  with  the 
thin  line  of  lip  and  deep  wrinkles,  stamps  the  actor  like  a 
trade-mark.  The  English  invasion  of  Violet  Cameron,  Mrs. 
Langtrv,  and  Wilson  Barrett  has  filled  the  town  with  other 
sauntering  couples,  who  get  a  great  deal  stared  at  and  don't 
seem  to  mind  it  a  bit.  One  meets  them  briskly  stepping  past 
Tiffany's,  gazing  into  Hurler's,  with  the  phlegmatic  amuse- 
ment which  the  American  love  of  sweets  always  arouses  in 
the  abstemious  foreigner,  and  glancing  in  subdued  surprise 
at  the  opalescent  masses  of  banked  hydrangeas,  the  tumbled 
heaps  of  dewy  roses,  the  white  spears  of  the  tuberose,  the 
purple  clusters  of  early  violets  in  the  florists'  windows.  "She 
belongs  to  either  Violet  Cameron  or  Mrs.  Langtry,"  you  can 
hear  the  passers-by  say  as  they  stare  after  a  lounging  couple 
—a  thick,  square  man  in  checks  and  a  brown  hat,  and  a 
mannish-looking,  square-shouldered  woman,  with  a  sud- 
denly attenuated  waist  as  if  a  cord  were  tied  round  it,  a  Du 
Maurier  look  about  her  back,  and  her  chin  held  high.  She 
may  wear  a  hat,  or  a  turban,  which  is  large,  almost  touches 
the  tops  of  her  ears,  has  sleek  hair  of  a  varnished  bronze 
wound  round  behind  in  a  little  tight  wad  of  braids  and  in  a 
short  fringe  on  her  forehead,  and  a  checked  ulster  with  capes. 
She  almost  invariably  wears  a  veil  of  woven  dots  drawn 
tightly  over  her  nose,  and  has  a  wonderfully  long  neck,  a 
high  collar,  and  a  face  reminiscent  of  Ellen  Terry  in  the 
prominent  chin  and  large,  flexible  mouth,  with  an  after- 
thought of  Mrs.  Langtry  in  the  narrow  head  and  sweet,  cow- 
like eyes.  They  take  their  pleasure  sadly,  as  the  English  do 
generally,  making  their  perambulations  in  silence.  When 
their  sense  of  humor  is  aroused  by  a  bit  of  American  slang, 
or  an  oddly  dressed  saunterer  of  the  curb,  their  faces  light 
up  as  if  a  lamp  was  lit  inside  their  heads,  their  eyes  sparkle, 
and  they  laugh  the  heartiest  and  most  exhilarating  of  laughs, 
with  a  flash  of  white  teeth  and  tears  in  their  eyes.  Del- 
monico's  is  a  great  place  for  them  to  go  for  little  sprees. 
One  sees  their  strongly  marked  faces  behind  thefluttering  cur- 
tains of  the  favorite  windows  every  day. 

But  for  that  matter  Delmonico's  Fifth  Avenue  windows  are 
the  favorite  resort  just  now  for  all  the  well-to-do  actors. 
Strolling  past  there  the  other  afternoon,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  melancholy,  tragic  face,  as  the  filmy  curtains  billowed 
out  on  the  breeze.  It  was  a  Byronic  face  well  known  to  New 
Yorkers.  We  see  it  scowling  from  under  the  curly  brim  of  a 
beaver  of  antique  mold  on  the  avenue  of  a  fine  afternoon; 
we  see  it  permeating  with  gloom  the  interior  of  a  hansom, 
we  see  it  lowering  in  lobbies  of  a  first  night,  and  when  we 
do  we  all  say  solemnly  "  Kyrle  Bellew,"  and  bow  in  spirit. 
On  this  particular  afternoon  he  was  more  Byronic  than  ever. 
His  curls  were  pushed  back,  his  collar  was  decollete',  and 
about  him  clung  a  soupcon  of  Bohemianism  indescribably 
piquant.  He  is  not  of  the  dashing  style  of  actor,  such  as 
Osmond  Tearle,  the  beauty,  or  the  much-loved  "  Spider," 
who,  in  their  palmy  days,  shook  Broadway  to  its  core  by 
stampeding  it  everv  afternoon  at  five,  clad  in  Newmarkets. 
with  tails  that  knocked  against  their  heels,  with  black-rimmed 
glasses  stuck  in  their  eyes,  and  half  a  dozen  Irish,  and  liver 
and  white  setters  trailing  along  behind  them  with  noses  to 
the  pavement.  Kyrle  Bellew  is  the  gloomy  style — the  sort 
of  man  who  commits  the  murder  in  the  old-fashioned  novel. 
He  must  pay  a  fortune  for  his  beavers  at  old  curiosity  shops, 
he  leans  to  black  velveteen  coats,  and  enjoys  solitude.  The 
other  day,  however,  he  had  a  companion,  a  pretty  woman 
whose  scheme  of  color  was  vivid,  like  the  young  girl  who 
charmed  Denis  of  Burgundy,  whose  "  complexion  was  high 
and  whose  manner  was  easy."  They  were  having  a  charm- 
ing little  lunch,  with  some  sparkling  burgundy  in  delicate 
glasses,  and  dainty  French  dishes  smoking  temptingly.  The 
lady,  with  elbows  on  the  table  and  red  finger-tips  softly 
touching,  was  chatting  vivaciously,  and  throwing  glances 
about,  and  Mr  Bellew  had  emerged  from  his  gloom  enough 
to  allow  a  gentle  animation  to  tinge  his  impassive  exterior 
with  a  faint  rrilnr,  like  a  statue  of  Gibson's  warmed  into  half 
life  with  tobacco  juice.  Suddenly,  however,  a  girl  saunter- 
ing past  thr  window  raught  his  eye.  She  was  flashy,  with  a 
tight  pull-back  and  heels  like  stilts.  He  remembered  him- 
self, and  gently  stroking  his  mustache  with  a  long-fingered, 
artistic  hand,  drooped  his  eyelids  and  gazed  at  her  with  a 
bored  curiosity,  while  the  curtain  trailed  its  fretted  edge  back 
and  forth  over  his  forehead.  The  girl  was  annoyed  ;  she  evi- 
dently would  have  enjoyed,  and  expected,  an  open-eyed  stare. 
When  she  had  tottered  level  with  the  window,  she  deliber- 
ately turned  and  smirked  at  him  with  a  cool  impudence  hard 
uial,  then  threw  up  her  chin  and  swaggered  off.  It  was 
a  strong  move  and  told.  It  nin-,t  have  been  extremely  hard 
to  maintain  the  tragic  air  in  the  face  of  such  a  look.  It 
made  me  think  of  a  sentence  in  one  of  Lover's  novels  in 
which  a  man  says.  "  A  bow  from  Mrs.  I.  is  equivalent  to  a 
slap  in  the  fare. '  Such  a  look  was  equivalent  to  any  num- 
ber of  slaps  in  the  fare  Mr.  Bellew  didn't  like  it.  Hepickcd 
up  his  napkin  off  the  floor  and  then  continued  talking  to  his 
pretty  vtfi-vti.  As  I  passed  I  saw  them  lean  toward  each 
other,  clink  glasses,  and,  with  a  nod  and  smile,  toss  off  the 
contents  with  heads  thrown  back,  the  transparency  of  the 
lady's  pearly  throat  making  one  almost  believe  one  could 
see  the  red  wine  gurgling  down. 

Other  theatrical  stars  are  in  the  city  |  Mw  Fanny  Da- 
venport some  days  ago.  forging  ahead  up  Broadway  at  a 
spanking  pace,  with  her  good  looking  husband  by  her  side. 


They  were  plowing  their  way  through  the  crowds  in  deter- 
mined silence :  then  reaching  a  bare  stretch  of  sidewalk,  away 
they  went  at  a  good,  swinging  gait,  passing  thedawdlers  and 
even  the  stream  of  natty  brokers  which,  from  three  to  five, 
surges  up  town  from  Wall  Street.  The  brisk  exercise  had 
brought  a  fresh  color  into  the  handsome  actress's  cheeks,  and 
I  thought  as  I  watched  her  graceful  back— she  still  has  a  fig- 
ure like  a  Greek  goddess— that  she  was  looking  rather  stout 
again,  and  had  probably  picked  up  her  training  where  she 
left  it  off  three  years  ago.  She  was  plain  almost  to  shabbi- 
ness  in  her  dress— rather  odd.  by  the  way  for  the  gorgeous 
Fanny,  who  on  the  stage  revels  in  a  barbaric  display  of  lus- 
trous stuffs  and  primary  colors  which  make  her  look  like  the 
gleaming  bird  of  the  sun.  She  wore  a  dark-blue  skirt,  a  lit- 
tle tailor  jacket,  and  an  English  hat,  from  under  which  ragged 
curls  of  hair,  crimped  into  drab  deadness,  straggled  over  her 
forehead.  She  is  worn  and  haggard  ;  an  eternity  of  nights 
spent  in  tearing  a  passion  to  tatters,  a  conscientious,  if  a 
somewhat  too  vocal  and  acrobatic,  personation  of  the  com- 
plex passions  of  the  Slav  character,  would  be  apt  to  tell  on 
any  one.  She  is  getting  a  sort  of  Fedora  expression  even  off 
the  stage.  The  corners  of  that  little,  arched  mouth,  over 
which  all  New  York  once  went  raving,  droop  in  a  tragic 
curve:  her  eyes  are  a  trifle  abstracted,  and  her  brow  lowers. 
Beautiful  as  an  angel  once,  she  is  a  magnificent  ruin  now, 
wherein  he  who  runs  may  read  the  records  of  her  past  glory. 
Now  that  I  am  launched  on  theatrical  people  and  theatri- 
cals, I  may  as  well  have  my  little  say  on  the  subject  of  Miss 
Lillian  Olcott  in  "  Theodora,"  over  which  there  is  a  schism 
in  the  press  and  the  drawing-room.  The  press  have  taken 
her  up;  the  drawing-room  sneers  at  her;  hence  every  one 
goes  to  see  her,  and  she  nightly  writhes  through  the  serpen- 
tine loves  of  the  sawdust  empress  before  crowded  houses. 
She  is  not  a  particularly  good  actress.  The  paragraphs  that 
have  appeared  about  her  in  some  of  the  papers  are  very 
funny.  There  was  one  critic,  whose  lucubrations  were  espe- 
cially remarkable,  who  must  have  come  away  with  thrills 
running  down  his  backbone,  taken  a  long,  strong  pull  at 
Swinburne,  and  another  at  Rossetti,  and  then  written  his  re- 
view. It  was  a  prodigious  birth.  People  with  long  memo- 
ries thought  of  the  "  Elbows  of  the  Mincio"  when  they  read 
it.  But  it  did  one  thing — everybody  rushed  to  see  "  Theo- 
dora." 

Miss  Olcott  has  a  fine  play  to  act,  a  good  deal  of  money 
to  spend,  and  a  good  voice  to  work  on.  She  has  set  the  play 
well,  spent  the  money  freely,  and  nearly  spoiled  the  voice. 
Of  the  latter  two  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  ;  of  the  former, 
she  has  almost  ruined  it  by  a  poor  translation.  It  is  full  of 
colloquialisms,  almost  amounting  to  slang.  She  says  to  Jus- 
tinian, in  the  tremendous  scene  in  his  cabinet,  when,  under 
his  frantic  terror  and  her  frenzied  exaltation  of  love,  both 
drop  the  veils  from  their  ferocious  souls,  which  start  out  bare 
and  horrible  :  "  Another  matrimonial  dispute,"  in  the  flippant 
tone  of  a  modern  Mrs.  Brown  quarreling  with  Mr.  Brown 
about  the  new  governess.  She  is  even  worse  in  the  famous 
scene  in  the  hippodrome.  This  is  a  picture  as  lurid  as  a  Reg- 
nault :  a  fire  burns  under  a  swinging  pot,  over  which  the 
sorceress  bends — an  eldritch  shape,  wound  about  in  stripes 
and  gay  colors,  with  gray  locks  hanging  into  her  eyes,  and 
homy  hands.  In  a  cage  two  huge  Numidian  lions,  not  the 
leathern-hided,  mangy  wretches  one  sees  at  the  menageries, 
but  veritable  kings  of  the  desert,  lie  and  yawn,  with  a  glimpse 
of  long,  white  Jangs  and  deep-red  throats.  The  lioness  fas- 
tens her  unblinking  eyes  on  the  red  calcium  light,  perhaps 
imagining  herself  once  more  prowling  her  waste  desert  lands 
by  the  light  of  a  sinking,  scarlet  sun.  From  the  back, 
through  giant  stone  arches  which  stride  across  the  stage, 
comes  the  empress  in  disguise,  a  white  veil  drawn  round  her 
figure,  across  the  lower  part  of  her  face,  and  over  her  hair. 
Through  the  aperture  her  eyes,  antimonied,  lustrous,  and 
sleepy,  gaze.  As  she  stands  still,  posing,  she  seems  to  be 
the  personification  of  the  looseless  and  lawlessness  of  her 
time ;  the  sins  of  a  past  world  of  Messalinas  and  Cleopatras 
gleam  in  her  half-closed  eyes.  Just  at  that  moment,  before 
either  speaks,  one  is  back  in  Byzantium.  Belisarius,  charmed 
and  degraded,  towering  in  lonely  grandeur  above  the  mock- 
ing crowd,  has  ceased  to  be  a  pale,  historic  figure;  he  lives. 
They  are  all  real — Antonina,  flaunting  in  gems  and  rich 
Eastern  tissues,  beautiful  and  sinful;  Justinian,  with  saints  at 
his  left  hand  and  the  torture  at  his  right ;  Theodora— Sar- 
dou's  Theodora— stealing  out  in  her  white  veil  with  her 
strange  eyes,  and  prowling  through  the  "  dim,  rich  city,"  to 
pick  up  new  lovers  on  the  quays  and  in  the  kennels.  But 
the  picture  breaks  and  fades  like  the  reflections  in  the  magic 
mirror,  when  one  suddenly  hears  the  empress  say,  with  a 
strong  Western  accent,  as  she  sits  on  a  stool,  swinging  her 
feet  and  eating  celery:  "  No,  my  husband's  not  a  lawyer; 
he's  a  speculator."  She  has  lost  the  antique  tone  in  her 
translation,  and  she  never  had  it  in  herself.  It  almost  seems 
as  if  she  didn't  recognize  its  value.  It  looks  as  if  her  idea 
was  to  modernize  and  popularize  the  play.  She  is  a  nine- 
teenth century  Theodora,  with  her  hair  in  puffs  and  digitated 
stockings  on  her  feet,  talking  the  nineteenth  century  English 
peculiar  to  Chicago.  This  endeavor  to  popularize  the  play 
—to  put  it,  so  to  speak,  on  a  plane  where  the  limited  histori- 
cal research  of  the  gallery  will  not  be  too  heavily  taxed  in 
comprehending  it— is  still  more  evident  in  the  scene  where 
she  kills  Marcellus  in  fear  that  he  may  betray  Andreas  her 
lover,  under  the  torture.  Here  Sardou  is  at  his  greatest. 
Can  one  say  more  ?  One's  muscles  are  tense  and  teeth  set 
as  they  watch  the  already  half-dead  Marcellus,  bound  and 
writhing,  imploring  her  to  kill  him,  lest  under  the  torture  he 
■  eaken.  Suddenly  Justinian,  waiting  apart,  asks  her  if 
she  has  made  the  man  confess,  whereat  she  turns,  and  in  a 
voice  of  childish  coquetry,  raising  her  eyebrows  and  pouting 
like  a  saucy  miss,  says  :  "No,  no;  do  have  patience.  He's 
only  just  beginning  to  get  reasonable."  The  audience 
laughed. 

is    Olcott    never  quite   grasps   Theodora.     She  skirts 
along  the  coast  of  the  dead  empress's   many-sided   nature, 
but  never  makes  a  landing.     Somctims   she   puts  one  foot 
ashore,  but  she  never  gets  terra  firma  stable  and  strong  un- 
der her  feet.     She  is  always  a  little  bit  at  sea.     But  she  has 
flashes  of  light  in  the  right  direction.     She  feels  vaguely  that 
Theodora  was  strange  and  complex— 
"  A  tiling  thai  lunges  hold — 
a  love  machine, 
With  clockwork  jninls  of  supple  cold." 
But  she  doesn't  know  how  to  set  about  producing  this  strange 


creature.  She  knows  that  originality  of  conception  is  ex- 
pected of  her,  but  doesn't  understand  how  to  fulfil  such  ex- 
pectations. She  feels  that  her  love  for  Andreas  ought  to  be 
"  like  a  snake's  love,  lithe  but  fierce,"  and  this,  in  a 
modern  American  woman  with  lots  of  good,  hard  coramoi. 
sense,  and  not  much  talent,  is  a  difficult  thing  to  simulate. 
In  her  resolute  efforts  to  personate  the  snake's  love,  lithe  and 
and  fierce,  she  is  at  times  remarkable.  It  is  evident  that  in 
her  conception  of  the  character  strange  attitudes  play  a 
prominent  part.  She  is  electric  in  her  movements  ;  she 
twists  round  her  lover  like  a  vine.  At  one  moment  she 
stands  regarding  him  fixedly  ;  then  suddenly,  without  warn' 
ing,  drops  on  him.  She  is  like  that  story  of  Fitz-Jamed 
O'Brien,  of  the  shapeless  thing  which  fell  off  the  ceiling  on  't 
people.  Another  favorite  attitude  is  coming  behind  Andreas, 
when  he  is  sitting,  putting  her  arms  round  his  neck,  then 
a  twinkling,  swinging  herself  round — using  his  neck  as  a  so: 
of  pivot— till  she  lies  on  his  knees.  He  several  times  looked 
rather  surprised  at  these  feats  of  agility,  but  he  was  nothing 
to  the  audience,  who  were  so  much  at  sea  they  hardly  knew 
whether  they  were  at  a  circus  or  a  gymnasium.  Possibly 
Miss  Olcott,  remembering  the  fact  that  Theodora  had  been 
in  her  youth  the  pride  of  the  sawdust  ring,  wished  to  denr 
onstrate  that  her  early  education  had  not  been  thrown  away. 
At  one  time,  after  she  had  fallen  backward  across  three 
stools,  striking  with  much  accurateness  the  knees  of  the  pa- 
tient Andreas  with  the  back  of  her  head,  a  lady  behind  me 
turned  toward  her  husband,  and  said,  in  a  depressed  tone  : 
"  I  don't  think  I  should  be  surprised  if  she  turned  a  back 
somersault  and  lighted  on  Andreas's  shoulders."  The  hus- 
band sighed.  iRIs. 
New  York,  October  12,  1SS6. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Boadicea. 


When  the  British  warrior  queen. 

Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods. 
Sought,  with  an  indignant  mien, 

Counsel  of  her  country's  gods. 

Sage  beneath  a  spreading  oak 

Sat  the  Druid,  hoary  chief, 
Every  burning  word  he  spoke 

Full  of  rage  and  lull  of  grief : 

"  Princess!   if  our  aged  eyes 

Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wrongs, 
"Tis  because  resentment  ties 
All  the  terrors  of  our  tongues. 

'"  Rome  shall  perish— write  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt; 
Perish  hopeless  and  abhorred, 
Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt. 

"  Rome,  for  empire  far  renowned, 
Tramples  on  a  thousand  states ; 
Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground — 
Hark  !   the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates. 

"  Other  Romans  shall  arise, 

Heedless  of  a  soldier's  name. 
Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  prize, 
Harmony  the  path  to  fame. 

"Then  the  progeny  that  springs 
From  the  forests  of  our  land, 
Armed  with  thunder,  clad  with  wines. 
Shall  a  wider  world  command. 

"Regions  Ca-sar  never  knew 
Thy  posterity  shall  sway, 
Where  his  eagles  never  flew, 
None  invincible  as  they." 

Such  the  bard's  prophetic  words, 

Pregnant  with  celestial  fire. 
Bending  as  he  swept  the  chords 

Of  his  sweet  but  awful  lyre. 

She,  with  aJl  a  monarch's  pride. 

Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow. 
Rushed  to  battle,  fought  and  died — 

Dying,  hurled  them  at  the  foe. 

"  Ruffians,  pitiless  as  proud, 

Heaven  awards  the  vengeance  due ; 
Empire  is  on  us  bestowed, 

Shame  and  ruin  wait  for  you  1  " 

—  William  Cowfer. 


King  Christian. 

King  Christian  stood  by  the  lofty  mast 

In  mist  and  smoke; 
His  sword  was  hammering  so  fast, 
Through  Gothic  helm  and  brain  it  passed ; 
Then  sank  each  hostile  hulk  and  mast 

In  mist  and  smoke. 
'  Fly!  "  shouted  they;   "  fly,  he  who  can  ! 
Who  braves  of  Denmark's  Christian 

The  stroke  ? " 

Nils  Juel  gave  heed  to  the  tempest's  roar; 

Now  is  the  hour ! 
He  hoisted  his  blood-red  flag  once  more. 
And  smote  upon  the  foe  full  sore, 
And  shouted  loud,  through  the  tempest's  roar, 
"  Now  is  the  hour! " 
'  Fly!"  shouted  they,   "for  shelter,  fly! 
Of  Denmark's  Juel  who  can  defy 
The  power?" 

North  Sea !  a  glimpse  of  Wessel  rent 

Thy  murky  sky.! 
Then  champions  to  thine  arms  were  sent ; 
Terror  and  Death  glared  where  he  went; 
From  the  waves  was  heard  a  wail  that  rent 

Thy  murky  skyl 
From  Denmark  thunders  Tordenskiol"; 
Lei  each  to  heaven  commend  his  soul, 

And  fly! 

Path  of  the  Dane  to  fame  and  might! 

1  >.irk-rollinK  wave ! 
Receive  thy  friend,  who,  scorning  flight, 
Goes  to  meet  danger  with  despite, 
Proudly  as  thou  the  tempest's  might, 

Dark-rolling  wave ! 
And.  amid  pleasures  and  alarms, 
And  war  and  victory,  be  thine  arms 
Mv  gi 

—/'row  the  Danish  by  H.     If.    Longfellow. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


"The  arrival  of  the  Violet  Cameron  company"  (writes 
"Brunswick"  in  the  Boston  Gazette)  "and  the  doings  of 
Miss  Cameron  and  the  noble  lord  who  acts  as  her  manager 
have  given  the  papers  plenty  to  talk  about  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  and  columns  have  been  spent  in  discussing  their  say- 
ings and  doings.  Whatever  success  Miss  Cameron  has  in 
this  country  will  come  from  her  notoriety.  A  notorious 
woman  is  as  great  a  bonanza  for  a  theatre  as  is  a  great  act- 
ress. Indeed,  sad  to  say,  a  notorious  woman  is  often  a  much 
greater  pecuniary  success  than  a  really  great  actress.  Lord 
Lonsdale's  connection  with  Miss  Cameron  is  simply  offensive. 
In  fact,  the  Lonsdale  family's  connection  with  the  world  is 
something  little  short  of  discreditable.  I  should  think  that 
English  laws  would  have  some  clause  in  them  to  cover  such 
festers  on  the  escutcheons  of  noble  families  by  which  they 
could  be  treated  in  some  violent  manner,  or  else  be  flung 
into  the  sea.  The  Lonsdales  are  one  of  the  oldest  of  Great 
Britain's  oldest  families,  and  one  of  the  most  contemptible. 
Both  male  and  female,  they  have  been  a  bad  lot,  and  the 
present  lord  is  about  the  most  unblushing  specimen  of  the 
race.  I  was  a  good  deal  of  a  Conservative  in  my  English 
political  feelings  till  I  went  to  England,  and  when  I  heard  at 
first  hand  of  the  low  condition  of  aristocratic  morals  I  be- 
came more  of  a  Liberal,  and  I  think  that  if  England  could 
wipe  out  her  aristocracy  she  would  be  much  better  off  as  a 
country.  How  she  has  held  her  own  as  a  great  country  with 
such  an  encumbrance  is  hard  to  understand.  It  certainly 
shows  that  moral  qualities  do  not  go  for  very  much  in  the 
make-up  of  a  nation.  The  French  people  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  corrupt  in  their  moral  character,  but  I 
don't  think  that  they  compare  with  the  English  aristocracy. 
The  English  middle  class  are  all  right.  They  are  as  decent 
a  set  of  men  as  there  are  in  the  world,  but  there  are  none 
more  indecent  than  the  titled  families  of  England,  women  as 
well  as  men.  I  never  in  my  life  heard  such  scandals  as  I 
heard  in  London,  and  they  came  so  straight  and  were  so  well 
known  that  there  was  no  reason  for  disbelieving  them.  Lord 
Lonsdale  is  but  one  of  many,  but  he  has  made  himself  more 
conspicuous  than  some  by  his  connection  with  a  theatrical 
celebrity.  It  is  the  members  of  what  is  known  as  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  set  who  are  the  worst  specimens  of  theirkind.  Of 
course  there  are  peers  of  England  who  are  pure  and  honora- 
ble gentlemen,  but  there  are  a  great  many  who  are  neither 
pure,  nor  honorable,  nor  gentlemen.  And  yet  the  dignity 
which  hedges  round  a  noble,  as  well  as  round  a  king,  protects 
them,  and  unless  they  become  too  notorious  they  hold  as 
good  a  position  in  society  as  the  best  of  men.  People  might 
have  known  of  the  Dilke  scandal,  but  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  po- 
sition in  society  would  not  have  been  touched  if  the  thing  had 
not  become  public.  English  people  do  not  seem  to  care  how 
much  vice  there  is  in  their  best  families  so  long  as  it  is  not  a 
subject  of  newspaper  talk.  Take,  for  example,  the  history  of 
the  different  ladies  in  Holland  House.  Nearly  every  one  of 
them,  though  coming  from  different  branches  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, have  been  ladies  of  very  questionable  morals.  But  they 
were  titled  ladies  and  the  wives  of  famous  nobles,  and  their 
digressions  from  the  path  of  virtue  were  unnoticed,  or  at 
least  unnoticed  publicly.  They  formed  the  subject  of  many 
a  drawing-room  discussion,  but  only  occasionally  did  they 
get  into  the  public  prints.  A  friend  of  mine  in  London,  an 
old  gentleman,  who  has  known  as  many  celebrated  people  as 
any  man  I  have  ever  met,  has  the  Princess  Lichtenstein's 
history  of  Holland  House  extended  to  several  volumes,  and 
as  a  companion  volume  to  this,  he  has  the  scandals  of  Hol- 
land House  which  he  has  culled  from  old  newspapers  and 
law  court  pamphlets.  His  scrap-book  is  much  livelier  reading 
than  the  Princess  Lichtenstein's  story." 


Mrs.  Langtry  is  always  awakened  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  She  then  spends  ten  minutes  in  an  ice-cold  bath. 
She  goes  back  to  her  couch  for  half  an  hour's  nap,  from 
which  she  is  again  aroused  by  her  maid,  who  brings  on  a 
dainty  silver  salver  some  fruit,  a  Sevres  cup  of  Russian  tea, 
and  all  the  morning  newspapers.  Before  she  arises  Mrs. 
Langtry  has  seen  every  mention  of  herself  in  the  papers. 
At  half-past  ten  the  secretary  arrives,  and  the  actress's  cor- 
respondence is  dictated.  At  eleven  o'clock  Mrs.  Langtry 
takes  up  the  foils,  and  after  a  rapid  bout  with  her  master,  to 
keep  herself  in  form,  she  goes  to  rehearsal.  As  a  fencer,  it 
is  doubtful  if  she  has  a  superior  in  gowns  among  those  of 
her  profession  or  the  amateurs.  She  is  clever  with  the  pis- 
tol, and  never  misses  a  card  at  fifteen  panes.  At  four  every 
afternoon  her  little  Chinese  page  opens  her  big  front  door, 
and  she  steps  out  through  the  crowd  that  always  awaits  her 
and  into  her  elegant  carriage.  Mrs.  Langtry  keeps  two  dis- 
tinct wardrobes — one  for  home  and  one  for  the  theatre. 
When  she  goes  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  she  takes  a 
shower-bath  and  then  changes  her  entire  costume  for  the 
theatrical  wardrobe.  A  manicure  always  meets  her  at  this 
hour,  and  her  nails  are  polished  to  rose-tints  when  she  leaves. 

George  Moore  is  a  .clever  young  Irishman,  with  a  small 
estate  in  Ireland  and  some  official  position  in  his  country, 
who  came  into  notoriety  some  time  ago  by  the  publication 
of  an  extremely  realistic  novel,  entitled  "  A  Modern  Lover." 
This,  despite  the  unpleasant  realism,  contained  great  promise 
and  was  very  favorably  reviewed,  among  other  authorities, 
by  the  Spectator  and  the  Fortnightly  Review.  He  followed 
it  with  "A  Mummer's  Wife,"  which  has  now  run  through  six 
editions  and  has  been  translated  into  French  with  a  preface 
by  Zola,  who  is  a  personal  friend  of  Moore.  Messrs.  Smith 
&  Sons,  who  control  the  sale  of  newspapers  and  books  in 
eight  hundred  railway  stations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Mudie's  great  circulating  library,  have  both  refused  to  sell  or 
circulate  his  works.  Mr.  Moore  has  tried  for  some  time, 
without  success,  to  overcome  this  opposition,  but  in  vain. 
As  it  is  therefore,  he  declares,  impossible  for  him  to  write 
with  pecuniary  profit  in  England,  he  has  written  a  letter  to 
the  Times,  bidding  a  respectful  farewell  to  the  English  novel- 
reading  public,  stating  that  he  is  as  well  known  in  France  as 
in  England,  and  that  he  has  an  excellent  translator  there, 
and  that  in  future  his  books  will  appear  in  the  familiar  j 
French  yellow-paper  covers;  when  in  that  state  he  trusts  | 
that  Messrs.  Smith  and  Mudie  will  allow  them  to  be  placed  j 
by  the  side  of  such  moral  works  as  Daudet's  "  Sapho,"  which 


they  freely  admit.  Mr.  Moore  has  contributed  a  series  of  let- 
ters to  the  Paris  Figaro  on  "  The  State  of  Ireland,"  which 
will  be  republished  in  book  form  by  Messrs.  Charpentier. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Dublin  Nation,  a  paper  which 
belongs  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  describes  the  recep- 
tion of  these  letters  in  Ireland:  "We  confess,"  says  the 
Nation,  "that  we  are  astonished  at  the  pictures  of  Dublin 
Castle  courtiers  now  being  presented  to  the  Parisians  in  the 
columns  of  the  Figaro.  These  startling  revelations  are  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  George  Moore,  who  has  had  some  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  the*  subject,  and  who  professes  to  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  ways  and  doings  of  Dublin  Castle 
society.  If  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Moore,  the  classes  who 
scramble  for  places  at  the  Dublin  Castle  public  and  private 
assemblies  are  not  only  mean  and  despicable,  but  profligate 
and  abandoned  women,  and,  whether  married  or  single,  de- 
serve, by  their  conduct  and  conversation,  to  rank  with  the 
vilest  of  their  sex ;  that  is,  if  Mr.  Moore's  charges,  which  are 
made  in  the  plainest  language,  have  any  foundation.  But 
we  would  lain  hope,  with  all  sincerity,  that  the  women  who 
move  in  Dublin  Castle  circles  are  not  what  Mr.  Moore  de- 
scribes them  ;  that  they  are  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue, 
and  are  not  constantly  engaged  in  traffic  for  viceregal  invita- 
tions or  admission  to  the  select  social  parties  for  which  they 
are  ready  to  surrender  that  priceless  jewel  of  chastity.  The 
charge  is  too  awful  to  think  of,  too  horrible  to  believe. 
Young  girls  of  the  Castle  circle  may  be  frivolous,  but  for  very 
shame  we  will  not  look  on  them  as  bearing  the  faintest  re- 
semblance to  the  impure  and  immodest  creatures  described 
by  Mr.  Moore.  Neither  do  we  believe  in  the  existence  of 
fashionable  tailoresses  whose  warerooms  are  the  rendezvous 
where  disconsolate  ladies  pour  the  story  of  their  misfortunes 
and  the  histories  of  the  delinquencies  perpetrated  ,by  their 
brutal  husbands  into  sympathetic  ears.  Mr.  Moore  tells  the 
readers  of  the  Figaro  that  the  Dublin  Castle  ladies  sip  their 
gin  and  drink  their  brandy  and  soda.  i  Without  any  disre- 
spect to  Mr.  Moore,  we  profess  we  would  rather  not  be  called 
on  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  these  horrible  stories." 


The  hunting  season  is  now  in  full  cry  in  the  neighborhood 
of  New  York,  and  men  go  down  by  early  afternoon  trains  to 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  en- 
joy a  run.  Nowhere  is  the  sport  so  genuine  and  so  near  an 
approach  to  the  English  models  as  in  the  Genesee  Valley. 
In  the  first  place,  hunting-men  in  that  region  are  all  men 
of  leisure.  The  meet  takes  place  on  the  lawn  of  some  well- 
known  member's  mansion,  and  is  preceded  by  a  hunting 
breakfast,  after  the  English  fashion,  at  one  o'clock.  The 
club  numbers  over  two  hundred  members,  many  of  whom  are 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood — all  good  riders  and  invariably 
well  mounted.  The  fox  is  sometimes  a  wild  and  sometimes 
a  tame  one,  but  never  an  anise-seed  bag.  The  first  meet  cf 
the  season  was  at  the  Wadsworth  homestead,  where  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  the  master  of  the  hounds,  led  the  way,  sur- 
rounded by  a  pack  of  thirteen  couples.  A  large  number  of 
society  people  from  all  the  surrounding  country  either  rode 
with  the  hounds  or  followed  in  carriages.  They  had  a  capi- 
tal run,  although  there  was  no  death  and  consequently  no 
brush,  as  the  wily  fox  found  a  hole  to  shelter  him,  to  the  in- 
finite disgust  of  all  the  lady  riders. 

Luch  Hooper  thus  writes  from  Paris  to  the  New  York 
World:  "Mile.  Weber,  the  young  gir|  who  took  the  first 
prize  for  tragedy  at  the  Conservatoire  last  year,  and  who 
afterward  made  such  a  great  success  at  the  Theatre  de 
l'Odeon,  in  the  role  of  Marie  in  Francois  Coppe'e's  tragedy 
of  "  The  Jacobites,"  has  for  some  months  past  been  incapac- 
itated by  illness  from  appearing  on  the  stage.  The  cause  of 
her  indisposition  has  lately  been  revealed,  and  in  some  six 
weeks  more  the  young  actress  (she  is  not  yet  nineteen)  will 
be  able  to  resume  the  duties  of  her  profession.  She  has  be- 
come the  mother  of  a  son.  Thus  ends  the  romance  of  virtu- 
ous poverty,  of  desperate  struggles  to  maintain  herself  while 
studying  for  the  stage — the  whole  perfume  of  innocence  and 
sympathetic  endeavor  that  hung  about  her  name.  She  has 
followed  in  the  path  that  most  of  the  Parisian  actresses 
travel,  and  is  now  fully  qualified  to  enter  the  Comedie-Fran- 
caise,  of  which  it  is  said  that  no  actress  belonging  to  its  com- 
pany that  respects  herself  can  got  along  without  a  son.  They 
generally  manage  to  do  without  the  awkward  appendage  of  a 
husband,  but  the  young  heir  to  their  names  and  their  sala- 
ries is  seldom  wanting.  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  her  Maurice, 
and  Croizette  and  her  Daniel,  led  off  the  list,  which  has  been 
continued  by  the  modest  and  pure-looking  Reichemberg,  the 
jolly  Celine  Montaland,  poetic  Julia  Bartet,  and  others.  But 
Mmes.  Broisat,  Barretta,  and  Samary  are  perfectly  respect- 
able married  ladies,  though  the  two  last  are  quite  young,  and 
one  very  pretty,  and  Mme.  Broisat  is  extremely  charming. 
There  is,  indeed,  I  think,  no  more  reason  for  a  young  girl  to 
go  wrong  upon  the  French  stage  than  on  that  of  any  other 
nationality.  There  have  been,  and  there  still  are,  brave, 
pure-souled  girls  that  have  passed  unharmed  through  all  the 
temptations  and  trials  of  a  Parisian  theatrical  career.  The 
great  comic  actress,  Celine  Chaumont,  and  the  beautiful 
Marie  Legault,  of  the  Vaudeville,  are,  for  instance,  examples 
of  perfect  morality  of  life  and  propriety  of  demeanor.  So, 
too,  is  Mile.  Brande's,  of  the  last-named  theatre,  but  her  case 
is  a  peculiar  one.  However,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  virt- 
uous French  actress  is  something  of  a  rarity.  The  young 
debutante,  if  she  has  escaped  the  preliminary  perils  of  her 
career  and  achieves  anything  like  success,  becomes  straight- 
way an  object  of  interest  to  half  the  young  society  men  of 
the  hour.  She  is  hunted  down  as  warily  and  untiringly  as 
though  she  were  a  stag  or  a  partridge.  Very  often,  too,  poor 
child,  as  in  the  case  of  Mile.  Feyghine  and  the  Due  de 
Morny,  her  own  heart  sides  with  the  noble  wooer  that  prom- 
ises wealth,  luxury,  and  indolence,  instead  of  toil  and  priva- 
tion. It  is  a  recognized  necessity  of  her  career  that  she 
should  'make  a  position'  for  herself— that  is,  find  some  gen- 
tleman whom,  as  Mile.  Reichemberg  prettily  put  it,  she  may 
consider  as  her  best  friend.  Thereafter  one  of  two  things 
occurs — either  she  leaves  the  stage  and  drifts  into  the  ranks 
of  the  recognized  members  of  the  demimonde,  or  else  she 
continues  her  professional  career.  The  latter  course  is  the 
most  sensible,  as  she  thus  holds  a  far  higher  position  than  if 
she  were  to  wholly  throw  aside  all  the  advantages  gained  by 
her  talents.  Sometimes,  if  fortunate  in  her  choice  of  a  pro- 
tector, she  leads  a  most  brilliant  and  luxurious. life      The  car- 


riages and  toilets  of  certain  of  the  fair  actresses  of  Faris.  are 
as  famous  as  those  of  the  millionaires  and  duchesses.  And 
by  reason  of  their  professional  position  and  the  foothold  that 
they  maintain  in  the  realms  of  dramatic  art,  they  seldom 
sink  to  the  level  of  the  Cora  Pearls  of  the  hour.  They  form 
a  society  apart ;  they  dwell  in  a  borderland,  so  to  speak,  be- 
tween the  world  of  fashion  and  the  demi-monde." 


"  Fans  are  becoming  more  and  more  eccentric  in  shape,'' 
says  a  correspondent  of  London  Life.  "The  thing  that  we 
were  wont  to  call  a  fan  is  almost  obsolete.  Feathers  ar- 
ranged like  the  Prince  of  Wales's  plume,  and  tortured  into 
the  shape  of  a  lyre  are  the  correct  things  now.  They  are  so 
expensive  that  girls'  whole  time  is  taken  up  in  taking  care  of 
them.  They  are  not  the  slightest  bit  of  use,  except  to  tickle 
one's  nose  and  produce  an  unbecoming  inclination  to  sneeze. 
Regarded  as  an  instrument  to  cool  a  heated  face,  the  latest 
things  in  fans  can  not  be  called  a  success.  What  I  miss 
most  about  them  is  the  want  of  a  capacity  for  coquetting  be- 
hind them.  You  know  how  delightfully  an  accomplished 
flirt  could  use  the  old  fan.  The  new  ones  have  not  the  same 
power  of  expression  at  all." 

One  of  the  most  amusing  products  of  modern  civilization 
is  the  professional  groomsman.  Society  requires  lackeys, 
who  should  act  as  dummies  for  the  belles  of  the  season  until 
an  eligible  party  makes  his  appearance,  when  poor  "  Augus- 
tus" is  retired  to  the  ante-room  to  hold  wraps  and  shawls. 
"Augustus"  is  usually  some  mild  young  man  with  the  soft- 
ened manners  of  a  girl,  whose  voice  is  well  modulated,  and 
whose  eyes  are  large  and  rolling.  He  finds  himself  invited 
to  the  "big"  houses  as  a  kind  of  padding,  ladies  being  plen- 
tiful and  acceptable  suitors  few.  As  he  is  entirely  harmless 
and  very  convenient,  the  girls  "take  on"  over  him  wonder- 
fully, and  as  a  result  he  imagines  that  he  is  "  in  society." 
From  this  beginning  he  is  pushed  forward  until  he  becomes 
one  of  the  figures  in  the  german,  and  later  still  develops  as 
the  professional  groomsman.  To  talk  with  one  of  these  young 
men  at  the  beginning  of  a  season  furnishes  food  for  a  year's 
reflection.  He  has  advance  information  of  all  the  receptions 
which  are  to  be  given  ;  of  the  prospective  marriages,  and  of 
all  else  that  is  likely  to  transpire.  In  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son he  will  be  the  escort  of  perhaps  twenty  "belles  of  the 
ball."  They  will  all  smile  on  him  sweetly,  honor  him  with 
their  small  talk,  and  occasionall  grow  semi-confidential.  If 
"Augustus"  should  at  anytime  grow  amatory  he  is  good- 
naturedly  shoved  off,  but  permitted  to  retain  a  little  hope. 
"  Such  young  men,"  said  a  charming  young  lady,  "  are  indis- 
pensable. They  wait  upon  us  with  all  the  devotion  of  ac- 
cepted lovers ;  they  are  always  ready  to  answer  any  call  made 
upon  them;  they  hold  our  shawls,  and  act  as  escorts  when 
no  one  else  can  be  had,  and,"  said  she,  dropping  her  eyelids 
demurely,  "they  are  of  excellent  service  in  hurrying  up  slow 
lovers."  "  How  is  that  ?"  she  was  asked.  "  Well,  when  the 
young  man  hesitates  about  coming  to  the  point,  we  can  grow 
sweet  on  the  dummies.  The  acceptance  of  an  invitation  or 
two  from  them  will  inspire  the  timid  lover  with  a  determina- 
tion not  to  be  outdone.  He  will  grow  jealous,  and  within  a 
week  he  will  either  propose  or  take  himself  out  of  the  way. 
Of  course  we  would  not  be  so  heartless  as  to  deprive  the 
dummy  of  his  reward,  which  comes  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
request  to  be  one  of  the  groomsmen."  And  thus  it  goes. 
The  poor  dummy,  up  to  his  ears  in  debt,  harassed  from  day 
to  day  by  the  presentation  of  past  due  bills,  dreams  away  his 
troubles  while  listening  to  ravishing  music  in  some  house  of 
high  degree,  where  he  is  filling  his  professional  role.  He 
does  not  think  of  the  future,  for  that  will  reveal  to  him  the 
time  when  fresh  padding  will  push  him  out.  He  dares  not 
aspire  to  the  hand  of  one  of  the  fair  ladies  upon  whom  he 
waits,  for  that  will,  in  time,  be  claimed  by  some  schoolmate 
who  worked  hard  for  money  while  "Augustus"  was  idling 
away  his  time  for  a  mention  in  the  society  column.  He  has 
no  sympathy  at  home,  for  his  mother  and  sisters  are  never 
invited  to  the  "  fine  "  houses  where  his  figure  is  so  often  to  be 
seen.  Though  in  the  centre  of  the  whirl  of  society,  he  is  as 
completely  isolated  from  it  as  if  he  sat  upon  the  North  Pole 
itself.  The  writer  once  followed  the  announcement  of  a  win- 
ter's fashionable  marriages  in  a  Southern  city.  In  eighteen 
marriages  five  names  appeared  continuously  as  groomsmen. 
These  five  men,  who  seemed  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
"spike-tail  coat''  business,  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
dummies,  who  had  been  of  service  to  the  brides,  and  who 
were  being  thus  repaid  for  the  tender  attentions  of  half  a 
dozen  seasons.  They  were  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  certain 
coterie,  and  had  been  privileged  with  seats  at  the  kitchen 
conferences,  where  the  details  of  the  bridal  trousseaus  were 
fully  discussed.  There  is  still  another  service  which  the 
dummies  perform.  In  the  rivalry  of  society  weddings  there 
is  a  great  effort  to  excel  in  the  display  of  wedding  gifts.  Of 
course  there  are  always  the  gifts  which  are  sure  to  come  from 
dear  relatives  and  friends;  then  from  parties  who  feel  them- 
selves to  be  under  business  obligations  to  the  family;  and, 
lastly,  from  well-to  do  people  who  have  been  invited,  and 
who  know  that  a  ten-dollar  present,  at  least,  is  expected. 
But  the  presents  thus  secured  fall  short  of  the  necessary  dis- 
play. It  is  then  that  the  professional  groomsman  under- 
stands a  hint.  The  five  gentlemen,  whose  kids  and  spike- 
tails  have  done  service  twenty  times,  go  to  a  well-known 
jeweler,  who  ordinarily  would  not  trust  them  for  a  nickel. 
He  has  been  "seen,"  however,  and  meets  the  professionals 
with  a  bland  smile.  They  make  their  selections  and  leave 
their  cards.  The  presents  are  not  entrusted  to  them,  but  are 
sent  directly  to  the  mansion,  where  they  are  properly  dis- 
played. In  the  society  column  of  the  local  paper,  next  morn- 
ing, among  other  presents  are  noted  the  following:  Beautiful 
silver  service,  Augustus  Swinburne;  gold  card -receiver, 
Alfonso  Softshell;  silver  table  service,  Harry  Lovemewell; 
gold-mounted  opera-glasses,  Eugene  Dryso;  toilet  set,  solid 
silver,  Frank  Always.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  bills  for 
these  presents  are  never  presented  to  the  supposed  donors. 
The  "old  man  "  goes  round  next  day  and  arranges  for  their 
return,  on  the  payment  of  a  slight  rental. — Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  present  cost  of  operating  the  railroads  of  the  country 
with  steam  power  is  in  round  numbers,  $502,000,000  per  an- 
num ;  but  to  carry  on  the  same  amount  of  work  with  men 
and  horses  would  cost  the  country  $1 1,308,500,000. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Am  Enelish  judge  has  recently decided that  "there  is  nc  duty  cast  upon  the 
reei>isnt*ith  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsotic 
?tedbythe  iZ&SmtS     fheatrkai  mast  ***£  sent  t* :  . 

"Oration,  and  publishers  to  whom  authors  art  constantly  submitting  man- 
u™£:s,ar??*rti?uU'h  interested  ,n  this  decision,  rhelazv  as  laid  denon 
%  2  j  ,  ttuvt,  both  Of  the  *e.  essity  0/  dating  any  attenUon  to 

/ays  or  manuscripts  /warded  tiUM  without  Sfttatatunu     Tfa      A  rgenaut 
\mFi  return  ati  una\  iilabU  MSS.  when  the  address  a  specified  and  sta,,^  are 
enclosed.     But  toe  desire  these  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  thai    m 
are  mot  responsible /or  the  /reservation  or  transmission  or  such  MSS 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  tenth  and  last  volume  of  Sir  Richard  Burton's  "Arabian  Nights," 
with  a  "  terminal  essay,"  "ill  l>e  published  in  November. 
Miss  Kathleen  O'Meara,  the  biographer  of  Madame  Mohl,  has,  it  is 

reported,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the   Harpers  a  sinking  novel,  winch 
they  will  soon  publish. 

Simultaneous  publication  in  New  York.  I-ondon,  and  Paris  is  to  be 
riven  Blanche  Roosevelt's  latest  story.  'The  Copper  Queen.  The 
work  will  be  issued  in  about  three  weeks. 

A  series  of  illustrated  society  sketches,  called  "  The  Lorgnette."  will 
be  issued  in  one  volume  by  George  J.  Coombes,  of  New  York.  The 
authors  are  s.  W.  Van  Schaik,  Iheartist,  and  J.  K.  Bangs. 

Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett's  new  novel,  "The  Houseat  High  Bridge."comes 
from  the  Ticknor  press  next  week.  The  scene  opens  with  two  of  the 
characters  stepping  off  an  elevated  car  at  an  up-town  station  in  New 
York  city. 

Another  British  firm— that  of  f.  .V  R.  Maxwell-has  undertaken  to 
republish  American  novels.  They  will  bring  out  a  series  under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  "The  Milton  Library."  Miss  Braddon  is  the  wife  of  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm. 

A  monthly  journal,  entitled  the  Absolutist,  is  to  be  issued  in  England, 
under  the  editorship  of  Messrs.  Charles  Fryer  and  Edwin  Drew.  The 
ostensible  purpose  is  to  spread  the  influence  of  Carlyle.  Perhaps  that 
means  getting  even  with  James  Anthony  Froude. 

Mr.  Howard  Paul  has  signed  a  contract  with  a  firm  of  Philadelphia 
publishers   to   edit  an   illustrated  work   to  be  called  "The  Stars  of 
Stage,"  many  of  the  engravings  for  which  have  been  executed  in 
Paris  and  Munich.     Ten  thousand  dollars  will  be  expended  on  the  illus- 
trations. 

The  harmony  of  science  and  literature  is  to  be  illustrated  by  an 
anonymous  novel  entitled  "  A  Demigod,"  shortly  to  be  published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers.  The  hero  is  a  physically  perfect  being,  evolved  by 
a  process  of  artificial  selection  through  several  generations.  The  scene 
of  the  romance  is  laid  in  Greece,  the  land  of  his  birth,  where  the  ad- 
ventures narrated  in  the  story  take  place. 

The  editor  of  Up:  iste  has  conceived  the  ingenious  idea 

of  printing  a  complete  novel  with  every  number  of  his  magazine.  The 
stories  will  be  short,  succinct,  and  striking,  and  by  popular  writers.  Mr. 
John  Habberton  will  be  the  first  contributor  with  a  novel  entitled 
"Brueton's  Bayou."  and  this  will  be  printed  in  connection  with  the 
November  number  of  the  magazine.  Additional  stories  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Julian  Hawthorne,  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  and  LucyC. 
Liliie.  The  cover  of  the  magazine  is  to  be  altered  with  the  next  num- 
ber, the  number  of  pages  slightly  increased,  and  the  subscription  price 
raised  to  three  dollars. 

The  Nouvelte  Revue*  Mme.  Adam's  journal,  is  publishing  a  story  by 
Octave  Mirabeau,  under  the  title  of  "  Le  Calvaine,"  but  has  suppressed 
the  whole  of  the  second  chapter,  with  the  following  explanatory  remark  : 
"  To  our  great  regret  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  insert  the  second  chapter 
of  M.  Mirabeau's  story,  notwithstanding  its  great  merit,  and  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  work  when  it  is  published  in  book  form.  The  scenes, 
pictured  in  the  manner  of  M.  I-eon  Tolstoi,  are  of  such  a  poignant 
nature  that  we  have  been  seized  with  a  patriotic  despair  in  reading  them 
and  have  induced  M.  Mirabeau  to  spare  our  friends,  the  readers  of  the 
NouvelU  Revue,  the  most  painful  narrative  of  our  disasters  which  has  yet 
been  published." 

The  dramatization  of  Frank  R.  Stockton's  story,  "  The  Late  Mrs. 
Null,"  is  completed,  and  the  play,  as  rendered  suitable  for  dramatic  pre- 
sentation by  Mr.  Stockton  and  a  playwright  of  experience,  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  type-writer.  It  has  not  as  yet  been  offered  to  any  manager. 
The  general  scheme  of  the  novel  has  been  adhered  to,  but  a  number  of 
changes  in  scene  and  action,  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  stage, 
have  been  made.  Mrs.  Keswick,  with  her  purple  sun-bonnet  and  um- 
brella, has  been  made  a  prominent  character  in  the  play.  Although  the 
humorous  features  of  the  story  are  brought  out  strongly,  there  is  enough 
of  the  love-making  element  to  give  all  desirable  opportunities  to  the 
leading  ladies  who  may  take  part  in  its  production. 


The  Settlement  of  Oregon. 
In  the  first  volume  of  his  history  of  Oregon,*  Mr.  Bancroft  begins  to 
treat  of  those  events  in  the  Slate's  annals  which  took  place  within  the 
memory  of  living  men,  from  the  coming  of  the  first  American  settlers,  in 
1834,  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  United  States  Governor,  Joseph  Lane,  of 
Indiana,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war,  in  March,  1849.  The  period  of 
discovery  and  exploration,  which  was  treated  in  "  The  History  of  the 
Northwest  Coast,"  is  now  succeeded  by  the  period  of  development,  and 
the  Spanish  race,  as  an  element  in  the  history  of  the  western  part  of  the 
continent,  gives  way  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  There  is  a  remarkable  contrast 
between  the  methods  of  these  two  races,  and  the  results  are  not  un- 
flattering to  the  latter  people.  Proselyting  was  not  alone  the  object  of 
the  invaders,  and  their  methods  were  accordingly  different.  Instead  of 
the  tender  care  of  the  aborigines— after  they  had  been  thoroughly  sub- 
jugated—which characterized  Spanish  rule  in  the  New  World,  and  to 
which  is  in  part  due  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  Mexico  and 
Oentral  America,  no  attempt  was  made  lo  mix  the  red  and  the  white 
races,  and  the  former  have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared,  leaving 
their  conquerors  undisputed  and  u  neon  laminated.  It  was  a  "silent 
conquest."  as  Mr.  Bancroft  terms  it.  and  its  leading  features  are  not 
found  in  "  bloody  conquest  inspired  by  the  thirst  for  gain  and  glory  and 
the  hope  of  winning  heaven,"  followed  up  with  an  attempt  10  drag  the 
1  up  to  the  level  of  their  con  a  steady  pressure, 

"  actuated  bv  the  more  gentle  purpose  of  adding  to  the.  enjoyments  of 
earth  by  com 

icy  as  regal  A  selfish  policy,  perhaps,  but 

Utloai  and  races  arc  not  amenable  to  the  codes  of  ethics  whi 
luals. 
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than  was  convenient ;  there  were  present  neither  gluttony  nor  intemperance.     If 
guots  were  present,  the  chief  devoted  sometime  to  them  ;  after  dinner  he  showed 
them  the  farm  and  stock,  offered  them  horses  or  guns,  or  perhaps  made  up  a  party 
rtthem    wherever  they  wished    logo.      Did  they  remain  at  ihe  fort,  there 
Opportunity  to  study  a  whole  museum  of  curious  things  from  all  parts  of 
age  and  civilized  world,  all  kinds  of  weapons,  dresses,  ornaments,  mechan- 
isms, and  art.      When  these  were  exhausted,  there  were  the  pipe  and   book ^,  and 
{•drawn  tales  of  evening.     Where  were  met  together  so  many  men  of  ad- 
us  lives— mariners  who  had  circumnavigated  the  globe,  leaders  of  trap- 
ping parties  through  thousands  of  miles  of  wilderness,  among  tribes  of  hostile 
in  heat  and  cold,  in  sunshine  and  storm,  contending  always  with  the  in- 
Ie  whims  of  mother  nature— there  could  be  but  little  flagging  in  the  con- 
venation.     Sometimes  the  story  was  a  tragedy,  sometimes  a  comedy;  but  no 
matter  what  the  occasion  fur  mirth,  discipline  was  always  preserved  and  propriety 
regarded. 

However,  alt  these  gentlemen  had  taken  wives  from  among  the  native 
women  without  the  formality  of  a  marriage;  and  this  so  disgusted  the 
only  chaplain  ever  stationed  at  the  fort  that  he  returned  to  England  after 
having  been  an  inmate  ol  the  fort  a  year  and  a  half.  His  departure 
was  hastened  by  an  unusual  outburst  of  the  doctor's  disgust.  It  was 
the  chaplain's  duty  to  forward  a  written  report  to  the  London  council, 
which  he  was  required  to  place  in  McLoughlin's  hands  before  sending. 
On  reading  one  of  these  reports,  the  contents  so  incensed  the  doctor 
that  he  demanded  an  explanation  on  meeting  the  writer  in  the  fort  yard. 
The  reverend  gentleman  replied:  "  Sir,  if  you  wish  to  know  why  a  cow's 
tail  grows  downward,  1  can  not  tell  you  ;  I  can  only  cite  the  f-ict."  Up 
went  the  governor's  cane,  and,  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  he  had  be- 
stowed a  sound  blow  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  impudent  divine.  But 
his  better  nature  asserted  himself  soon  after,  and  he  apologized. 

But  while  these  gentlemen  were  leading  this  Arcadian  existence,  and 
incidentally  making  money  for  the  company,  American  trappers  were 
becoming  troublesome;  and,  worse  than  that,  their  compatriots  in  New 
England  were  interesting  themselves  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  be- 
nighted heathen  who  occupied  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Willamette  and 
Umatilla,  and  were  sending  out  missionaries.  Four  Flathead  Indians 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia  River,  who  had  heard  some  hing 
of  the  Christian  religion  from  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  explorers,  visited 
the  East,  and  asked  the  Missionary  Board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  to  send  missionaries  to  instruct  them  in  the  Christian  religion; 
and  in  response  to  their  request  such  an  expedition  was  sent  out  early 
in  1834  under  the  leadership  of  Jason  and  Daniel  Lee.  These  men, 
with  their  half-dozen  companions,  were  the  first  Americans  who  vent- 
ured into  the  new  Canaan  with  the  intention  of  settling  permanently, 
but  Mr.  Bancroft  ascribes  an  equal  share  in  the  founding  of  the  future 
Slate  to  Hall  J.  Kelley,  a  Boston  school-master,  a  religious  fanatic  and 
an  enthusiast  in  the  matter  of  emigration  to  Oregon;  he  had  been 
collecting  information  regarding  the  country  of  the  Columbia,  and  keep- 
ing alive  among  the  people  of  the  East  an  interest  in  it  since  1815,  and 
he  subsequently  played  an  important  part  in  the  political  action  which 
afterward  resulted  in  the  admission  of  Oregon  to  the  rank  of  a  Territory 
of  the  United  Slates.  The  other  early  residents  were  scattered  French 
Canadian  trappers  and  occasional  remnants  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  and 
the  Astor  exploring  expeditions. 

Among  these  early  settlers  was  Ewing  Young,  a  man  who  did  much 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  ihe  new  Territory.  It 
was  through  him  thai  an  authorized  agent  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  sent  out  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
American  citizens  there,  to  sound  them  on  their  political  feelings,  and  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  government ;  and  it  was  at  Young's  sugges- 
tion and  under  his  direction  that  the  first  move  was  made  toward  free- 
ing the  settlers  from  the  oppressive  bondage  in  which  the  fur  company 
kept  them.  The  only  animal  food  which  they  could  ohtain  was  the 
flesh  of  such  animals  as  the  hunters  and  trappers  could  kill.  There 
were  twenty-seven  head  of  cattle  in  Oregon  in  1825,  but  these  Dr.  Mc- 
Loughlin  owned,  and  he  would  not  sell  or  kill  them  under  any  consid- 
eration— even,  as  late  as  1839,  refusing  them  to  a  British  man-of-war, 
which  was  compelled  to  go  to  Yerba  Buena  for  them  ;  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  lend  to  the  settlers  oxen  and  cows,  but  he  would  not  allow 
them  to  be  killed,  as  he  wanted  to  have  them  increase  and  multiply  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  This  kept  the  settlers  under  constant  obligations 
to  him.  until,  at  the  instance  of  Ewing  Young,  the  Willamette  Cattle 
Company  was  formed.  This  company  was  organized  with  a  capital  of 
$2,500,  of  which  McLoughlin  furnished  $900,  and  a  party  went  to  Yerba 
Buena,  under  the  leadership  of  Young,  and  purchased  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  head,  of  "which  two  hundred  were  lost  while  being  driven  up 
from  California.  Mr.  Bancroft  describes  the  hardships  and  adventures 
of  this  purchasing  party  with  much  particularity — for  instance,  telling 
how  they  spent  eight  days  and  lost  eighty  cattle  in  fording  the  San 
Joaquin  River.  Buf  the  expedition  attained  its  object.  It  freed  the  set- 
tlers from  their  dependence  on  Fort  Vancouver,  and  where  two  hundred 
dollars  had  before  been  refused  for  a  cow,  one  could  now  be  bought  for 
eight  dollars.  Young  had  had  a  bad  reputation  among  the  residents 
before  this.  He  had  come  to  Oregon  with  an  indefinite  idea  of  becom- 
ing a  ruler  over  the  country,  and  when  that  illusion  was  dispelled  he  had 
won  unenviable  notoriety  by  erecting  a  dist'llerv.  But  this  achievement 
won  for  him  the  gratitude  of  the  people  and  placed  him  among  the 
most  important  workers  in  laying  the  foundations  of  their  present  pros- 
perity. The  precedent  then  established  was  soon  followed  by  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  who,  three  years  later,  drove  up  two  thousand 
horned  cattle  and  four  thousand  sheep  from  California. 

Immigration  for  half  a  dozen  years  was  constant,  almost  all  the  set- 
tlers coming  from  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bancroft  gives  many  inter- 
esting details  of  the  various  expeditions,  but  they  are  far  too  numerous 
to  be  even  briefly  summarized  here.  They  were  chiefly  from  the  Metho- 
dist and  Protestant  organizations  of  the  New  England  and  Central 
States;  and  it  is  amusing  to  note  the  more  sedate  paraphrase  of  the 
famous  "  Pike's  Peak  or  Bust "  employed  by  one  of  these  companies 
which  started  from  Peoria,  "Oregon  or  the  Grave."  The  Catholics, 
too,  were  not  idle,  and  in  1839  established  themselves  farther  in  the  in- 
terior, among  the  Flatheads,  whose  envoys  had  long  before  asked  the 
Methodists  for  teachers.  But  their  arrival  tended  to  weaken  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  Methodists.  Where  the  first  two  petitions  to  the 
United  States  Congress  had  been  signed  by  French-Canadians  as  well 
as  Americans,  the  subsequent  memorials  were  signed  by  Americans 
only.  Moreover,  the  Methodists  thought  that  the  coming  of  these 
Catholics  was  at  the  request  of  McLoughlin.  and  therefore  they  turned 
against  him— a  suspicion  which  was  strengthened  by  McLoughlin's 
joining  the  Catholic  Church  in  1842— though  this.  Mr.  Bancroft  shows, 
was  untrue.  Among  these  early  priests  was  De  Smet,  of  whose  success 
the  historian  says: 

De  Smut  was  a  worthy  member  of  his  order.      Young,  handsome,  intellectual, 
and  energetic,  he  was  well  fitted  lo  make  a  favorable  impression  upon 
ages,  and  to  succeed  in  a  field  which  others  had  either  shunned  or  aban- 
doned.     On  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Flatheads  he  was  surprised  at  the 
1  I    1  '...m  their  religious  practices  and  those  of  his  own  creed,  but  this 

he  accepted  as  a  proof  of  the  special  power  of  his  relicion  to  impress  itself  at 
Once  upon  the  minds  of  the  heathen.  The  evening  of  his  first  day  among  them 
ed  in  prayer  and  solem  chant,  and  prayer  was  again  offered  in  the  morn- 
ing. On  the  second  day  he  translated  to  them,  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter, 
theLoi  ,:r,  the  creed,  and  the  commandments.      In  a  fortnight  two  thou- 

tand  Flatheads  knew  the  prayers.     In  two  months  six  hundred  were  admitted  to 
bapti  m. 

The  Catholics,  however,  played  but  a  small  part  in  the  history  of  the 

country  :  the  Methodists  and  Protestants,  caring  less  for  souls  than  for 

rressive  and   more  numerous  besides,  and  they  soon 

ed   in  dl  putes  with  the  British  authorities  at  Fort  Vancouver. 

1         prepared  and  sent  many  memorials    the  first   in  1832— to  the 

1  ni" ■■'  State    press,  calling   .mention  to   the  wealth  of  the  country 

■  'i"  oppre    Ions,  as  they  declared,  which  they  suffered  at  the 

lUth  rities  al  1  on  Vancouver.     These,  however,  were  for 

ime  lime  without  any  important  effect  beyond   the  expedition  under 

LlCUtl  :  ffbich  was  described  in  a  former  volume.      In  lanu- 

lerable  discui  lion,  the  i  Government  decided  thai 

rns  to  the  territory  lying  between  the 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Hm   Pat  IGi  1  lo  an,  they  might  venture  to  send  .1 
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cans     f  .made  to  form  one  in  1841,  when  it  was 

discovered,  by  the  death  of  Ewing  Young,  that  then  wi  re  no  laws  un- 


der which  a  dead  man's  property  could  be  administered  ;  and  other  at- 
tempts succeeded  his  installations,  but  they  were  futile  until  1843,  when  I 
a  government  was  established  which  was  modeled  on  the  civil  and  po-1 
htical  code  of  Iowa. 

In  his  fourteenth  chapter,  Mr.  Bancroft  gives  an  exhaustive  resume  I 
"Oregon  before  Congress."  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  first  introduced  the 
Oregon  question  in  December,  1820,  in  the  House  of  Representatives—] 
it  was  certainly  early  to  broach  the  subject  so  soon  after  the  Louisiana 
purchase— and,  after  four  years  of  constant  effort,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  bill  for  the  occupancy  of  the  Columbia  River  and  the  es-  i 
tablisbment  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  passed  in  the  House  and  sent  ( 
to  the  Senate.  Here  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  and  Thomas  H.  Benton 
were  among  its  champions,  in  1825,  but  their  efforts  came  to  nothing, 
and  the  subject  was  occasionally  discussed  during  the  next  two  or  three 
years  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1838  that  anything  of  importance  was  done. 
On  the  7th  of  February  of  that  year,  Lewis  F.  Linn,  of  Missouri,  intro- 
duced a  bill  "for  the  occupation  of  the  Columbia  River;  the  establish- 
ment o(  a  Territory  north  of  latitude  42"  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, to  be  called  the  Oregon  Territory ;  the  erection  of  a  fort  on  the 
Columbia,  and  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  a  military  force ;  the 
establishment  of  a  port  of  entry,  and  requiring  the  country  to  be  held 
subject  to  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  with  an  appropriation 
of  $50,000  f°r  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  bill."  It  was  refused,  and 
the  question  dragged  wearily  through  session  after  session — being  bit- 
terly opposed  by  the  slave-State  men — until  the  14th  of  August,  1848. 
The  final  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  is  thus  described  by  the  his- 
torian : 

It  had  been  agreed  that  Congress  should  adjourn  on  Monday,  the  14th,  and 
the  policy  of  the  opposition  was  to  defeat  the  Oregon  bill  by  preventing  the  ayes 
and  noes  from  being  taken.  Almost  the  whole  of  Saturday  was  consumed  in  de- 
bate, in  which  Calhoun,  Butler  of  South  Carolina,  Houston,  Vulee,  Davis,  and 
other  eminent  Southerners  argued  the  question  over  the  same  familiar  ground, 
with  no  other  object  than  the  consumption  of  time.  Benton  only  had  replied  at 
any  length.  In  the  evening  session,  after  a  speech  by  Webster,  the  debate  was 
continued  till  after  midnight,  when  a  motion  was  made  to  adjourn,  which  was 
defeated.  Butler  then  moved  to  go  into  executive  session,  when  an  altercation 
arose  as  to  the  object  of  the  motion  at  that  time,  and  the  motion  being  ruled  out 
of  order,  a  vote  was  taken  on  appeal,  and  the  Chair  sustained.  In  this  manner 
the  night  was,  like  the  day,  well-nigh  wasted  without  coming  to  a  vote  on  the 
Oregon  bill.  Toward  morning,  Foote,  who  had  already  spoken  several  times, 
rose  again,  when  he  was  called  to  order.  The  friends  of  the  bill,  thinking  the 
best  way  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion  was  to  humor  the  Mississippiarj,  en- 
treated that  he  might  be  allowed  to  proceed;  and  he,  declaring  his  ability  to 
speak  until  Monday  night,  commenced  at  the  history  of  the  creation,  as  given  in 
the  book  of  Moses,  and  talked  on  in  a  rambling  strain  until  after  nine  o'clock 
Sunday,  when  it  may  be  assumed  that  his  spirits  began  to  flag,  and  he  sat  down. 
Benton  then  hastened  to  recede  from  some  amendments  which  he  had  offered, 
but  which  the  House  had  refused  to  accede  to;  and  the  bill,  restored  to  its  pre- 
cise form  as  it  passed  the  House,  was  finally  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  long  and 
trying  ordeal  was  over,  and  Oregon  was  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  on  her 
own  terms.  The  rule  disallowing  bills  to  be  presented  for  signature  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session  was  suspended,  and  this  one  was  signed  on  the  14th  of  Au- 
gust, the  President  returning  it  to  the  House  with  a  message,  in  which  he  re- 
viewed the  question  of  free  and  slave  territory  at  some  length,  deprecating  the 
agitation  arising  from  it,  and  predicting  that  it  would,  if  not  checked,  dismem- 
ber the  Union. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  had  been  long  delayed  by  a  fear  of  complica- 
tions with  Great  Britain  and  a  desire  not  to  give  offense  which  might  in- 
terfere with  negotiations  then  pending  between  the  two  countries ;  and 
these  were  not  unfounded,  for  the  differences  between  the  American  set- 
tlers and  McLoughlin  were  assuming  serious  proportions.  But  for  an 
account  of  this,  as  of  the  Whitman  massacre,  the  Cayuse  war,  and  nu- 
merous other  important  and  interesting  matters,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  volume  itself.  In  conclusion,  we  can  not  refrain  from  adding  a 
word  to  the  general  commendation  which  Mr  Bancroft's  former  volumes 
have  elicited  and  which  this  deserves.  Obviously  it  is  more  difficult  to 
treat  fairly  and  judiciously  so  modern  a  period  as  that  under  considera- 
tion; it  is  so  near  us  that  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  just  proportion 
and  perspective.  And  yet  Mr.  Bancroft  has  done  his  work  wonderfully 
well.  He  has  taken  the  hundreds  of  personal  narratives,  from  which 
such  a  history  as  this  must  be  prepared,  and  has  carefully  winnowed  out 
the  chaff,  leaving  the  facts  plain  and  clear  and  in  most  valuable  condi- 
tion for  the  student  of  history.  His  literary  style  in  this  volume  is  also 
more  picturesque,  though  he  never  suffers  the  impartiality  of  the  histo- 
rian to  be  biased  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  litterateur. 


New   Publications. 
"Stories  from  Life,"  by  Sarah  K.  Bolton,  is  a  volume  containing 
about  thirty  short  stories.     They  are  tales  of  home  life,  generally  point 
a  moral,  and  are  suitable  for  young  ladies.     Published  by  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  English  Poets  "  is  continued  in 
the  latest  issue  of  Cassell's  National  Library.  Butler,  Denham,  Dry- 
den,  Roscommon.  Spratt,  Dorset,  Rochester,  and  Otway  are  treated  in 
the  volume.  Published  by  Cassell  o:  Co. ,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  A,  L. 
Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  10  cents. 

"  Clare  of  Claresmede,"  a  romance  by  Charles  Gibbon,  appears  in  the 
Franklin  Square  Library ;  and  in  the  Handy  Series  the  latest  issue  is 
William  Westall's  "The  Phantom  City,"  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  these  columns.  Published  by  Harper  o;  Brothers,  New  York ; 
for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  20  and  25  cents,  respectively. 

The  two  parts  of  Worthington  C.  Ford's  "American  Citizen's  Man- 
ual "  are  published  in  a  single  volume  in  Putnam's  Questions  of  the  Day 
Series.  It  is  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  machinery  of  the  United 
States,  State,  and  local  governments,  and  shows  clearly  the  relations  of 
the  American  citizen  to  these  governments.  Published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

Three  excellent  books  for  boys  have  recently  been  published  by  Por- 
ter &  Coates,  of  Philadelphia.  They  are:  "Helping  Himself,"  by 
Horatio  Alger  Jr.;  "  Joe  Way  ring  at  Home,"  by  Harry  Castlemon,  and 
"  Footprints  in  the  Forest,"  by  Edward  S.  Ellis — all  absorbing  stories 
of  adventure  by  well-known  authors,  and  books  which  will  do  the  boys 
no  harm.     For  sale  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co.;  price,  $1.25  each. 

"A  Phantom  Lover"  is  a  short  story  by  "  Vernon  Lee"  (Violet  Paget}, 
a  young  Englishwoman  who  shocked  the  literary  world  a  score  of  months 
ago  by  writing  a  novel  of  considerable  merit,  to  be  sure,  but  marred  by 
a  realism — not  to  say  prurience — to  which  Anglo-Saxon  readers  are  un- 
accustomed. "The  Phantom  Lover  "  is  an  attempt  at  the  weird,  and 
is  an  unsuccessful  one.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston ;  for 
sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Short  Stories  from  the  Dictionary,"  by  Professor  Arthur  Gilman,  is 
a  little  book  intended  to  point  out  to  young  readers  the  rich  stores  of 
facts,  interesting  as  well  as  valuable,  to  be  gleaned  from  a  book  they 
generally  consider  the  dryest — to  wit,  the  Dictionary.  He  shows  the 
origin,  the  changes  of  meaning,  the  present  significance,  and  a  hundred 
other  interesting  facts  about  common  and  unusual  words;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  is  a  list  of  the  words  discussed.  Published  by  the 
Inter-State  Publishing  Company,  Chicago  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ; 
price,  60  cents. 

September,  a  pleasant  month  in  most  countries  where  English  is  the 
tongue,  and  consequently  a  fruitful  theme  for  English  and  American 
poets,  has  been  reached  in  "Through  the  Year  with  the  Poets,"  which 
Mr.  Oscar  Fay  Adams  edits.  Besides  the  usual  well-chosen  selections 
from  current  and  standard  verse,  the  present  volume  contains  four  new 
poems:  "  September,"  by  Mrs.  Alice  Brotherton;  "The  Equinoctial," 
by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Blake;  "  Summer  is  Pastr"  by  James  Jeffrey  Roche; 
and  "  Autumn  in  Cayuga  Valley,"  by  Henry  Tyrrell.  Published  by  D. 
Loihrop  &  Co.,  Boston;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers;  price,  75  cents. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Olden  Time  Series,  which  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Brooks  is  editing,  is  "  Days  of  the  Spinning-Wheel."  It  is  intended  to 
show  the  daily  life  of  the  people  of  New  England  a  century  and  more 
ago,  and  this  it  does  by  curious  clippings  from  newspapers,  advertise- 
ments, circulars,  and  the  like,  and  other  records  of  the  time  in  the  pub- 
lic prints.  It  is  timely  to  remark,  among  other  interesting  facts  noted 
by  Mr.  Brooks,  that  in  the  Boston  Gazette  of  November  2.  1761,  ap- 
peared this  notice:  "  List  evening,  just  at  eight  o'clock,  this  town  was 

irmed  with  the  shock  of  an  earthquake."  The  volume,  like  the  others 
of  the  series,  is  well  printed  and  hound,  and  will  prove  a  fund  of  odd 
tnd  interesting  information.  Published  by  Ticknor  &Co.,  Boston;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers;  price,  50  cents. 
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The  Huntington  Dinner. 
As  a  compliment  to  many  ol  the  officials  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  gave  an  elaborate 
banquet  last  Saturday  evening  in  the  Palace  Hotel.  The 
large  dining-hall  on  the  second  floor  was  arranged  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  tables  were  handsomely  decorated  with  flow- 
ers and  ornamental  pieces.  The  menu  was  complete  in 
every  detail,  and  was  admirably  served.  During  the  even- 
ing Mr.  Huntington  made  a  happy  speech,  replete  with 
reminiscences  of  his  early  life.  Other  speeches  were  made 
by  Messrs.  Towne,  Gage,  Mills,  Wheeler,  Ryan,  Stubbs, 
Brown,  and  Lansing.  The  event  proved  very  enjoyable  ! 
throughout.  Mr.  Huntington  occupied  a  position  in  the 
centre  of  the  line  of  tables,  with  Mr.  A.  N.  Towne  at  his  \ 
right  and  Mr.  L.  D.  McKisick  at  his  left.  Among  those 
present  were:  Mr.  A.  C.  Basset t,  Mr.  N.  T.  Smith,  Mr.  N. 
H.  Foster,  Mr.  W,  H.  Whitely,  Mr.  James  Horsburgh  Jr., 
Mr.  H.  R.  judah,  Mr.  J.  H.Strowbridge,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mills, 
Mr.  William  Hood,  Mr.  E.  J.  Martin.  Sir.  T.  H.  Goodman, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Wilder,  Mr.  J.  L.  Willcutt,  Mr.  G.  L.  Lansing, 
Mr.  A.  D.  W.  McCulIough,  Mr.  R.  H.  Pratt,  Mr.  D.  H. 
Haskell,  Mr.  J.  M.  Crowley,  Mr.  Benjamin  Welch,  Mr.  D. 
D.  Stubbs,  Mr.  C.  F.  Smurr,  Mr.  C.  H.  Cummincs,  Mr.  E. 
C.  Wright,  Mr.  George  W.  Fletcher,  Mr.  W.  G.  Curtis, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  Mr.  Jerome  Madden,  Mr.  J.  A-  Anthonv. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Ryan,  Mr.  Harvey  S.  Brown,  Mr.  W.  V.  Hunt- 
ington, Mr.  F.  S.  Douty,  Mr.  J.  M.  Hanford,  Mr.  Ariel 
Lathrop,  Mr.  S.  T.  Gage,  Mr.  Richard  Gray,  Mr.  O.  C. 
Wheeler,  Mr.  J.  T.  Carothers,  Mr.  W.  Ludlow,  Mr.  G.  C. 
Fabens,  Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  Mr.  J.  B.  Wright,  and  Mr.  J. 
A  Fillmore. 

The  Thompson-Donahue  Wedding. 
Miss  Mamie  Donahue,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Michael  Dona- 
hue and  niece  of  the  late  Colonel  Peter  Donahue,  was  mar- 
ried it  St.  Mary'*  Cathedral  last  Wednesday  morning  to 
Mr.  William  Bradford  Thompson,  of  Maryland.  The 
cathedral  was  handsomely  decorated,  and  a  large  number  of 
friends  witnessed  the  ceremony.  There  were  no  brides- 
maids. Mr.  Peter  Donahue  Jr.  was  best  man,  and  the 
ushers  were  Mr.  R.  R.  Wallace,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan, 
Mr.  J.  Fred  Burgin,  and  Mr.  George  Duval.  After  the 
ceremony  a  wedding  breakfast  was  served  at  thi  residence 
of  the  bride's  mother,  454  Bryant  Street,  and  an  informal  re- 
ception was  held  during  the  afternoon,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thompson  will  receive  their  friends  at  454  Bryant  Street  on 
November  3d,  10th,  and  17th. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Mr.  James  V.  Coleman  has  returned  from  his  Eastern  and 
European  tour,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant.  Mrs.  Joseph  Austin,  and  Robert  Mor- 
ro*  Jr.,  arrived  from  their  European  trip  last  Thursday. 
They  have  been  away  about  six  months.  A  number  of  friends 
went  up  the  road  to  meet  them,  some  to  Ogden,  some  to  Sac- 
ramento, and  a  number  to  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco  and  Miss  Mabel  Pacheco  have 
gone  to  Texas  to  visit  Governor  Pacheco.  They  will  pro- 
ceed to  New  York  later  to  pass  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington.  Miss  Huntington,  Miss 
Pardee,  Miss  Dunbar,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Miles  returned  to  the 
Eastern  'States  on  Sunday.  They  went  via  the  Southern 
route,  intending  to  stop  over  at  San  Antonio  and  New  Or- 
leans. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Gilson  and  Mr.  L.  Gilson  Jr.  returned 
from  New  York  on  Monday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
Major  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Truman  are  in  New  York  city. 
Lieu tenant  and   Mrs.  Richardson  Clover  <n£e  Miller)  are 
at  the  Grand  Hotel,  in  Paris. 

Genera]  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Sheehan  have  been  visiting  Mrs. 
John  McMullin,  at  Casa  Blanca. 

Mis.  Clark  Crocker  and  Miss  Fannie  Crocker  are  in  Ne*- 
York  city. 

Miss  Mamie  Fay  visited  San  Jose  recently. 
Mr.  John  Phelps  returned  to  the  city  last  Sunday,  after  a 
week's  outing  in  the  mountains. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Russell  are  en  route  home  from 
their  European  tour. 

Mrs.  Albert  Carlisle  is  expected  here  next  month,  after  a 
prolonged  visit  to  relatives  in  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
San  Rafael,  being  convalescent  after  her  recent  severe  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Buckingham,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Louise  Dannenberg,  are  at  their  country  home,  near 
Clear  Lake. 

Mr.  Ferd.  C.  Peterson  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit 
to  Captain  Nelson,  at  Seminary  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Edward  Hopkins,  of  Menlo  Park,  are  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Mayer  has  returned  from  an  extended 
and  very  pleasant  visit  to  friends  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Mtss  Lizzie  Sinton  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Con  last 
Sunday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs  came  down  from  Calistoga  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  Dniry  Melone  came  down  from  Oak  Knoll  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  and  Miss  McAllister  were  guests  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  Jr.,  of  Quincy,  Massachu- 
setts, President  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  ar- 
rived here  last  Sunday,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Sir.  James  L.  Flood  returned  from  Menlo  Park  on  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  Charles  A  Whittier,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  is  at 
the  Palace  Horel. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Stanley,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  visiting 
friends  here. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Cofran,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  expected  here 
soon. 

Mr.  R.  A  Donaldson,  Assistant  General  Passenger  and 
and  Ticket  Agent  of  the  Southern  PacificCompany,  is  mak- 
ing a  general  tour  of  the  Eastern  Slates. 

General  Beale,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  stopping  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  W.  Childs,  Miss  E.  Childs,  and  Miss 
Maggie  Tiemey,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  guests  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Page  and  Miss  Pearl  Page  returned 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  Lansing  Mizner.  of  Benicia,  came  to  the  city  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Hastings  are  stopping  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  while  their  residence  on  Jackson  Street  is  be- 
ing renovated. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Smith  and  Miss  Camilla  Smith 
have  returned  home  after  a  delightful  sojoum  at  Los  Angeles. 
Governor    Stoneman   came  down   from    Sacramento   on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  McDonald  and  Miss  McDonald, 
of  Santa  Rosa,  have  been  passing  the  week  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Clark  Ls  visiting  in  New  York  city. 
Dr.  William  J.  Younger   is  expected   to  return  from  his 
Eastern  tour  the  latter  part  of  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A  Patton  and  Miss  Patton,  of  Willows, 
are  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Miss  Maud  Estee,  of  Napa,  is  visiting  friends  here. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  returned  from  Sao  Diego  on  Mon- 
day, and  Ls  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Booth,  who  has  been  visiting  in  St.  Louis  and 
New  York  for  several  weeks,  is  expected  home  in  a  fort- 
night. 

Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Grant  and  daughters,  who  have  been 
sojourning  in  Europe  for  the  past  three  years,  are  expected 
to  arrive  here  about  December  1st. 

Misses  Jessie  and  Margaret  Newlands,  after  an  extended 
visit  in  Eastern  cities,  have  returned  to  their  home,  2902 
Clay  Street. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hatch  have  been  in  New  York  city  during 
the  past  week. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly,  Mr.  Gus  Casserly,  and  Mr.  John 
Casserly  are  at  the  Hotel  Normandie,  in  New  Y'ork  city. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre,  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard, 
and  Mr.  I.  W.  Coleman  are  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  in 
New  York  city. 

Among  the  San  Franciscans  in  New  York  city  are  Mr. 
James  Den  mm,  Mr.  T.  N.  Hop'-iiru,.  Mr.  Hall  McAllister 
Jr.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Burling,  and  Mr.  L.  A  Garnetl. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Baldwin  sailed  for  Liverpool  from 
New  York  last  week,  on  toe  Cunard  steamship  Etruria. 


Mr.  L-  L.  Baker  is  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  in  New  York 
dry. 

Colonel  H.  D.  Ranlett  is  a  guest  at  the  Murray  Hill  Ho- 
tel, in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  David  Rich  and  Mr.  AL  Rich  have  started  in  the 
California  wine  trade  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  George  Whitney,  formerly  of  this  city,  who  has  been 
acting  as  freight  clerk  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany between  Panama  and  Acapulco,  is  now  in  New  York 
city,  having  given  up  his  position  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Miss  Alice  Kitchnerand  Miss  Minnie  Henderson,  of  New- 
York,  returned  from  Del  Monte  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Wetherbee,  Miss  Laura  Req.ua,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Chapman  of 
Fruit  Vale.  The  young  ladies  will  depart  for  their  Eastern 
home  early  next  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Maynard  passed  several  days  at  Del 
Monte  this  week. 


Happersberger  is  doing  a  bas-relief  portrait  of  the  late 
Henry  Barkhans. 

Narjot  has  has  on  exhibition  in  the  Art  Associalion  an  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  Mrs.  Hall. 

Tom  Hill  is  expected  to  return  from  the  Yosemite  Valley  , 
next  week. 

Capelletti,  who  has  passed  several  years  in  Japan,  has  a 
number  of  beautiful  water -color  sketches  which  he  painted  \ 
there,  and  which  he  will  soon  put  on  exhibition. 

Arthur  Matthews,  a  former  member  of  the  Art  League,  is 
said  to  be  doing  famously  in  Paris. 

Wores  will  be  here  in  the  spring  from  Japan,  having 
abandoned  his  idea  of  going  to  England.  His  work  will 
excite  considerable  attention. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton  gave  a  charming  dinner  party  last 
Tuesday  evening,  at  her  residence  on  California  Street. 
Beautiful  flowers  and  foliage  decorated  the  reception  and 
dining-rooms,  while  roses  and  orchids  did  their  share  in 
adorning  the  well-appointed  table.  After  passing  a  couple 
of  hours  in  dining,  the  guests  enjoyed  an  informal  musicals 
in  the  parlors. 

The  fancy-dress  ball  at  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista  next  Tbnrs- 
day  evening  will  be  a  brilliant  event.  The  invitations  are 
issued  by  the  guests  at  the  hotel,  and  are  limited  in  number. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Sarah  Morris  Burtis,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Charles  H.  Burtis,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  to  Mr. 
Edward  Russell  Kellogg,  took  place  on  Tuesday,  October 
12,  at  Rochester.  The  groom  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
John  G.  Kellogg,  of  the  old  firm  of  Kellogg,  Hewston  & 
Co.,  and  is  well  known  in  society  circles  in  this  city. 

A  fair  will  be  held  this  afternoon  and  evening,  at  Miss 
West's  Institute,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  to  procure  funds 
with  which  to  maintain  a  permanent  bed  in  the  Children's 
Hospital.  There  will  bea  concert  during  the  afternoon  and 
dancing  in  the  evening  to  make  the  affair  specially  attract- 
ive. 

The  charity  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  Charleston  suffer- 
ers, which  was  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  next  Friday  evening,  has  been  postponed  to  Novem- 
ber 13th. 

♦ 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

Rear  Admiral  and  Mrs.  John  Russell,  U.  S-  N.,  formerly 
of  Mare  Island,  are  now  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  officers  and  ladies  at  Angel  bland  will  give  a  garden 
party  on  the  island  on  Saturday,  November  6th,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  San  Francisco  Female  Hospital. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Rhodes,  of  the  U-  S.  revenue 
steamer  Corivin,  is  at  the  Gilman  House,  in  Portland.  Ore- 
gon. 

Major  Frank  T.  Bennett,  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A,  is 
now  in  command  of  Fort  Bidwell,  CaL,  having  relieved  Ma- 
jor David  S-  Gordon,  U.  S.  A,  who  is  on  waiting  orders. 

Major  Frank  T.  Bennett,  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A,  is  at 
the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  Bean,  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A,  has  returned 
from  Arizona  with  his  troop. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

Odd  Fellows'  Hall  was  well  filled  last  night,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  concert  given  by  the  Oratorio  Society.  the 
cantatas — "  Melusina,"  by  Hoffman,  and  "  Fair  Ellen,"  by 
Bnich — were  performed  with  full  orchestral  accompaniment 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald.  The  soloists 
were  Mme.  Julie  Rosewald,  Miss  E.  M.  E.  Joy,  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Keith  Jr.,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  McKee.  The  concert  proved 
a  decided  success  in  every  way. 

Mr.  Henry  Heyman  has  issued  cards  announcing  his 
series  of  chamber-music  recitals,  which  will  be  held  at  Pio- 
neer Hall  on  the  evenings  of  November  26th  and  December 
29th,  1SS6,  and  January  21st  and  February  25th,  1887.  The 
programme  will  embrace  standard  works  for  sti  ing  quartet, 
quintets  with  piano,  and  vocal  numbers,  including  many  new 
works.  Mr.  Heyman  will  be  assisted  in  the  quartets  bv  Mr. 
N.  Brandt,  Mr.  Fred.  Knell,  and  Mr.  Emil  Knell.  Other 
prominent  artists  will  also  appear. 

The  Hermann  Brandt  string  quartet,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Brandt,  Mr.  Henry  Siering,  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  and  Mr. 
Emil  Knell,  intend  giving  a  series  of  four  concerts  of  cham- 
ber music  during  the  winter  season,  should  they  receive  a 
sufficient  number  of  subscribers. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Whiteley's  thirteenth  organ  concert  will  take 
place  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  this  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock. 
Mr.  H.  B..  Pasmore,  baritone,  will  be  the  vocalist. 

Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt  announces  two  soirees  musicales,  to 
be  given  at  Irving  Hafl.  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  26th, 
and  Wednesday  evening,  November  17th. 


ART    NOTES. 


Fred.  Yates,  who  is  now  in  Paris,  is  expected  here  in  the 
spring. 

Miss  Clara  McChesney  is  going  to  New  \ork,  to  study 
for  a  year,  intending  to  make  water-colors  her  special  feat- 
ure. 

Sir  Jules  Tavenier.  K.  H.  K.,  who  is  sojourning  at  Hilo, 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  has  announced  his  intention  of  re- 
turning here  soon. 

The  members  of  the  Art  Students'  League  have  recently 
dene  some  excellent  charcoal  work  in  heads. 

A  cablegram  was  received  last  Saturday  announcing  the 
arrival  in  Paris  of  Charles  R.  Peters, 

Miss  Mary  Curtis  Richardson  hasa  full-length  portrait  of 
a  young  lady  on  exhibition  al  Morris  ic  Kennedy's.  The 
figure  is  attired  in  white  against  a  white  background,  and  is 
standing  on  a  white  mat. 

Reiser  ha^  returned  from  Monterey  with  a  number  of 
sketches  from  nature. 

The  painting  of  "  Romola,"  by  Fred  Yates,  which  was  in 
the  Paris  Salon,  has  been  purchased  by  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair. 

Brookes  has  completed  one  of  his  favorite  still-life  studies, 
a  basket  of  luscious  grapes. 

Percey  .Allen  has  completed  a  good  portrait  of  Dr.  Stew- 
art. He  is  now  working  on  a  sketch  of  Fish  Alley,  in  Chi- 
natown, which  promises  well-  The  street  is  in  the  shadow, 
under  a  strong  blue  sky,  with  just  a  streak  of  sunlight  to 
brighten  it.  The  groups  of  Chinese  as  they  gather  around 
the  stalls  make  the  scene  quite  picturesque. 

Alexander  has  laid  in  a  Japanese  interior,  which  he  in- 
tends displaying  at  the  spring  exhibition  in  New  York.  A 
graceful  maiden  in  the  centre  of  the  room  is  stroking  a 
gaudy  peacock  with  her  fan,  and  over  her  right  shoulder 
she  holds  a  fancifully  decorated  parasol-  An  ornamental 
screen  is  the  background.  A  couple  of  portraits  also  occupy 
his  time. 

The  Art  Students'  League  intend  publishing  a  typical 
California  Christmas  book  about  the  middle  of  November, 
the  edition  being  limited  to  one  thousand  copies.  It  will 
consist  of  original  verse  copiously  illustrated  with  views  of 
California  scenery.  The  book  will  have  the  advantage  of 
being  wholly  original,  and  as  the  proceeds  are  to  be  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  League  it  should  command  a  ready- 
sale. 

Keith  is  working  principally  on  portraits,  having  two 
under  way  for  D.  O.  Mills  and  one  each  for  Mrs.  Marshall 
and  Henry  Motineaux,  An  attractive  landscape,  display- 
ing Mendocino  County  scenery,  was  completed  this  week. 

Stanton  is  engaged  on  a  portrait  of  Hairy*  Hall,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  and  two  decorative  mirrors. 

Miss  Matilda  Lotz  returned  here  last  week  after  an  ab- 
sence of  seven  years  in  Paris.  She  is  visiting  her  relatives 
in  San  Jose. 

Raschen  is  expected  from  Fort  Ross  next  week.  It  is 
probable  that  he  and  Carl  von  Perbandt  will  have  an  art  sale 
here  this  winter. 

Norton  Bush  is  painting  a  number  of  tropical  panels.  It 
is  under>tood  that  Mr.  Bush  will  leave  for  Boston  soon,  with 
the  intention  of  roidin,;  there  permanently.  His  depart- 
ure will  be  a  loss  to  art  circles  in  this  city. 

Rodriguez  is  plying  hts  brush  busily  on  a  series  of  small 
Hawaiian  sketches.  He  has  completed  a  sketch  of  a  road- 
way above  the  House  of  Correction,  near  Ocean  View  ;  a 
local  moonlight  scene  is  on  the  easel,  and  a  sketch  of  a  win- 
j  ter  pond  near  Sonoma  is  almost  finished. 


VERS  DE  SOCIETE. 

Benedictine. 
'  A  votre  same,"  fair  madame. 
In  Benedictine  golden ; 
It  brings  to  mind  the  story  told 
Of  saints  in  times  so  olden. 

How  weary,  hungry,  lonely,  worn, 

A  monk  lay,  life  near  ended, 
A  sweet  saint  passing  heard  his  cry. 

And  quick  his  wants  attended. 

'  Give  me  to  drink,"  the  old  monk  moaned, 
The  saint  reached  grape-hung  vine ; 
The  sweet  juice,  forced  in  amber  cup. 
Produced  the  magic  wine. 

The  sufferer  quick  the  chalice  drained. 

New  life  his  being  thrilled; 
The  saint  departing  left  the  cup, 

With  wine  'tis  ever  filled. 

And  so  the  Benedictines  claim 
This  nectar  heaven-descended — 

"Tis  liquid  sunshine,  perfumed  rare, 
All  charms  are  in  it  blended. 

'  A  votre  sante,"  fair  madame. 
In  Benedictine  golden; 
Its  perfume  rare,  and  yonr  fair  face, 

Bring  back  the  story  olden.  — Anon. 


My  love,  a  lover  never  loved 

His  love  as  I,  my  love,  love  you. 
How  dear  the  Little  hat  you  wear, 
The  knot  of  ribbon  in  your  hair. 
And  I  adore  with  passion  rare 
Each  cunning  little  shoe. 


My  dear,  wife  never  was  so  dear 
As  you,  my  dear,  are  dear  to  me  ; 

For  marriage  only  proves  how  dear 

Your  ribbons,  shoes,  and  gay  head-gear 

Are  to  your  husband,  and  I  fear 
'Twill  end  in  bankruptcy. 

— Henry  Emerson  in  Life. 


After  the  BalL 
She  counts  her  conquests  all  as  naught 

Before  this  crowning  one; 
The  love  that  seemed  to  come  unsought, 

Like  splendors  of  the  sun. 
And  every  word  he  spoke  to-night 

Is  graven  on  her  brain 
In  letters  of  auroral  light, 

Forever  to  remain. 

She  lays  her  lips  upon  the  hands 

His  fervent  lips  have  kissed ; 
And  o'er  her  clear  eyes  as  she  stands 

There  comes  a  happy  mist. 
What  was  her  charm  in  form  or  face 

O'er  others  at  the  ball 
That  he  should  do  her  such  a  grace 

As  choose  her  'mid  them  all** 

She  casts  her  shining  silks  aside. 

And  robes  her  for  her  rest; 
Her  only  dream  rill  morning-tide : 
"  He  loves  me — loves  me  best." 
O  virgin  faith  '.    O  face  so  sweet ! 

O  heart  that  pulses  true ! 
Will  any  man's  heart  ever  beat 

As  lbyally  for  yon  1 


He  leaves  the  ball,  but  not  for  rest, 

And  not  for  faithful  dream ; 
Life  needs,  it  seems,  another  zest, 

Where  Lais  reigns  supreme. 
Fill  high  the  beaker  with  champagne, 

And  crown  the  board  with  flowers ; 
A  husband  may  not  know  again 

Such  gay  Bohemian  hours. 

Not  his  the  love  that  lives  for  aye, 

Not  his  the  loyal  troth ; 
His  passion  lasts  a  summer  day, 

He  swears  a  traitor's  oath. 
So  take  this  moral  'mid  the  strife 

Of  Hymeneal  plans, 
That  love  is  all  a  woman's  life. 

And  only  half  a  man's. — H.  SazriU  Clarke. 


Her  Dearest  Love. 
My  dearest  love  has  sunny  curls ; 

His  eyes  are  wells  of  liquid  light ; 
Fair  is  his  brow  as  any  girl's 

Yet  soundly  do  I  sleep  at  night. 

His  pouting  lips  are  closed  so  tight 
They've  wrinkled  into  dainty  quirLs: 

Like  gold  his  glossy  hair  is  bright. 
My  dearest  love  has  sunny  curls. 

His  veins  are  bluer  than  an  earl's; 

Than  vellum  is  his  skin  more  white; 
Glances  like  gleaming  darts  he  hurls — 

Hts  eyes  are  wells  of  liquid  light. 

And  o'er  those  beaming  stars  of  sight — 

Like  a  fair  lily  that  unfurls 
Pure  petals — stands  his  forehead's  height, 

Fair  is  his  brow  as  any  girl's. 

H  is  heart  knows  naught  of  passion's  swirls ; 

To  me  he  is  not  e'en  polite. 
His  manners  are  a  very  churl's, 

Yet  soundly  do  I  sleep  at  night. 

Five  thousand  francs  he  cost  me,  quite  ; 
A  "  Bouguerau."     Some  dozen  twirls 
Of  red  paint  tell  me  I  am  right. 
"  Cupid  in  tears" — the  tears  are  pearls — 

My  dearest  "  Love."  — Rambler. 


You  Came  So  Near. 

You  came  so  near  that  once,  and  then 
Stood  in  the  awkward  way  of  men, 
As,  with  your  eyes  bent  on  me  so, 
I  watched  the  crimson  sunset  glow, 
And  night  closed  in  on  field  and  fen. 

I  felt  your  purpose  grow  and  grow; 
Yon  did  net  ask — could  I  say  No? 
And  who  shall  say  what  might  have  been  ? — 
You  came  so  near. 

Your  arm  slipped — ah,  be  still,  my  pen  ! 

I  but  drew  back ;  then  close  again 

You  drew  me — close.     Your  head  bent  low- 
A  sudden  noise !     You  let  me  go. 

Oh,  was  it  not  a  pity,  when 

You  came  so  near.  — Ruth.  Hall. 


John  Bull  has  always  had  an  affe:: 
ways.  So  persistent  is  he  in  keepir.:: 
and  traditions  of  the  past,  that  his  French  neighbor 
over  the  way  has  dubbed  the  L'nited  Kingdom  a 
"Museum  of  Antiquities"  among  modern  nations. 
It  is  somewhat  odd  that  the  Norman-French  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  should  still  be  the  language,  the 
legal  voice  of  Parliament,  but  so  it  is.  Whenever  a 
bill  has  passed  the  Commons,  the  clerk,  before  be 
forwards  it  to  the  House  of  Peers,  writes  upon  it, 
according  10  the  ancient  usage:  "Soit  bailie  aux 
Seigneurs  "  [Let  it  be  sent  to  the  Lords].  If  it  be 
sent  from  the  Peers  to  the  Commons,  it  bears  the 
like  indorsement ;  "Soit  bailie  aux  Communes " 
[Let  it  be  sent  to  the  Commons).  Should  a  bill 
pass  both  Houses,  it  needs  only  the  roya!  assent  to 
become  a  law.  Here  the  Norman-French  appears 
again.  The  Commons  summoned  by  the  Usher 
of  the  Back  Rod,  are  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  hear  the  statement  ot  her 
majesty's  Commissioners.  When  all  are  assembled, 
the  I-ord  Chancellor  makes  a  sign  to  his  assistant, 
who  reads  the  title  o'  the  bill,  and  then  says,  in  a  loud 
voice:  "La  reyne  lc  veult"  [The  Queen  wills  it]- 
In  the  case  of  financial  bills,  the  form  is  this :  "  La 
reyne  remercie  ses  bons  suiets.  accepte  leur  benevo- 
lence, et  ainsi  le  veult "  [The  Queen  thanks  her  good 
subjects,  accepts  their  grant,  and  so  wills  it].  For 
private  bills  the  form  is :  "  Soit  fait  comme  il  est  de- 
sire "  [Let  it  be  done  as  is  desired]  Sometimes,  if 
the  bill  is  of  special  importance,  the  sanction  of  her 
majesty  is  given  in  person.  In  such  a  case,  the 
Queen,  seated  on  the  throne  at  one  end  of  the  cham- 
ber, bows  her  assent  as  the  clerk  reads  the  title.  She 
might  in  theory  refuse  it  by  her  "veto."  but  in  prac- 
tice such  a  phrase  as  "  La  reyne  avisera  "  [The  Queen 
will  consider],  which  was  formerly  used  as  the  royal 
veto,  has  not  been  heard  in  Parliament  since  the  time 
of  William  the  Third. 


A  curious  ceremony  has  lately  been  affording  amuse- 
ment to  fifty  thousand  Parisians  collected  in  the  Jar- 
din  d'Acclimatation.  The  Cingalese  troupe  now 
exhibiting  there  have  had  their  numbers  augmented 
by  the  birth  of  a  boy,  whose  baptism  was  celebrated 
with  full  Buddhist  rites.  In  the  morning  the  proceed- 
ings were  opened  by  a  visit  of  two  bonzes,  or  priests, 
to  the  cradle,  where,  according  to  precedent,  they 
drew  the  child's  horoscope.  They  decided  that  he 
would  reach  a  great  old  age,  and  have  many  children. 
In  the  afternoon  was  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the 
performance-  The  women  at  a  given  signal  walked 
out  of  their  huts  chanting  a  wild  refrain,  and  carried 
a  bag  containing  a  sacred  tooth  of  Sakya  Muni  to 
where  the  infant  lay  on  the  grass.  They  there  scat- 
tered flowers  over  it,  while  the  men  took  up  the  song. 
The  child  has  received,  besides  the  name  of  its  father, 
the  additional  one  of  Paris. 


Since  John  H.  Haverly  planned  10  rule  the  thea- 
trical world  and  awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself 
bankrupt,  but  little  has  been  heard  from  him  in  gen- 
eral except  that  he  finally  drifted  back  to  Chicago. 
It  appears  now  that  he  has  all  this  time  been  running 
a  little  mint  in  the  shape  of  a  gentleman's  pool-room, 
where  stakes  were  laid  upon  games  of  skill  or  chance 
under  the  shelter  of  police  protection.  With  what 
money  he  has  and  what  he  is  able  to  borrow  he  pro- 
poses to  develop  Cheltenham  Beach,  a  place  occupy- 
ing the  same  relative  position  to  Chicago  that  Coney 
Island  does  to  New  York.  His  plans  for  it  contem- 
plate the  use  of  a  vast  amount  of  money — half  a  mill- 
ion or  more — but  he  is  confident  it  can  be  raised  with- 
out much  difficulty. — Philadelphia  Times. 


The  course  of  lectures  on  art,  illustrated  by  the 
stereopticon,  given  by  Miss  Hamlin  at  the  Cnitarian 
Church,  have  received  very  favorable  comment.  The 
series  embraced  "The  Ideal  in  Greek  Art,"  "  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  the  Sculptor,"  and  "  Domed  Archi- 
tecture, from  the  Parthenon  to  St  Peters."  Miss 
Hamlin  is  an  enthusiast  on  art  subjects,  and  returned 
from  Europe  with  a  collection  of  over  three  thousand 
photographs  of  scenes  and  objects  of  interest.  The 
most  attractive  of  these  she  has  mounted  for  stereop- 
ticon slides  and  uses  to  illustrate  her  carefully  pre- 
pared lectures.  The  representation  is  a  striking  one, 
while  the  lecture  shows  a  fine  appreciation  of  art  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  related  subjects  of  his- 
tory, biography,  and  literature. 


A  curious  story  comes  from  China  to  the  effect  that 
in  Chun-Khing  the  massacre  of  native  Christians  and 
the  destruction  of  their  churches  and  property  was 
due  entirely  to  the  popular  indignation  aroused  by 
the  Catholic  bishop,  who,  the  Methodists  say,  per- 
sistendy  used  yellow  tiles  in  the  construction  of  his 
new  cathedral,  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings  thai  it 
was  dangerous  to  do  so,  because  it  outraged  native 
faith  by  making  common  use  of  a  color  venerated  as 
sacred  and  reserved  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  em- 
peror. 


The  Crown  Prince  of  Italy,  who  will  attain  his  sev- 
enteenth year  on  the  nth  of  November,  will  have  to 
stand  his  private  examination,  a  few  weeks  hence,  for 
the  grade  of  sub-lieutenant  in  the  army.  The  exam- 
ination will  take  place  at  Monza.  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  the  Minister  of  War,  the  first 
Royal  Aid-de-camp,  and  the  general  Chief  of  Staff. 
As  sub- lieutenant,  the  Prince  will  have  two  ordnance 
officers. 

.  ♦  . 

Phil  Armour,  the  Chicago  millionaire,  buys  a  suit 
of  clothes  every  year  for  each  of  his  office  employees. 
The  boys  usually  select  suits  worth  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  dollars,  but  a  fastidiousj  clerk  recently 
abused  bis  employer's  generosity,  and  sent  in  a  tai- 
lor's bill  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  .Ar- 
mour discharged  him  on  the  ground  that  he  wanted 
his  clerks  to  stand  on  an  equality. 


CCCCXL— Bill    of   Fare    for  Six    Persons,  Sunday, 

October  14,  1886. 

French  Ox-tail  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Baked  Shad.       Cucumbers. 

Broiled  Snipe.     Potato  Croquettes. 

Green  Peas.     Summer  Squash. 

Roast    Beef. 

Potato  Salad. 

Strawberries  and  Whipped  Cream.    Sponge  Cake. 

Fruits. 

French  Ox-tail  Socp. — Cut  one  ov-tail  in  small  pieces, 

also  an  onion,  and  put  in  a  saucepan   with  a  little  butter; 

when  they  begin  to  color  slightly,  add  three  pints  of  stock 

and  boil  gently  for  two  hour>.     Skim   off  the  grease,  add 

one  ounce  of  barley,  which  you  had  previously  boiled,  and 

about  an  eighth  of  a  can  of  tomatoes ;  boil  ten  minutes  and 

serve. 
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REGlLAIi 


DEMOCRATIC   TICKET. 


PROTECTION    TO    FREE    L4KOK    AM*    HOME 
IMH  STIilK-. 


ELECTION,  -  -  TUESDAY.  NOVEMBER  2, 1886. 


For  tovfrnor Washington  Bnrtlett 

For  Llral.  Governor  Jlhli.iel  V.  Tnrpey 

For  Secretary  of  Stale Mm.  C.  Ileudrlcks 

For  Controller John  I*.  Dunn 

For  State  Treasurer Adam  lltrold 

For  Aiiwrney-tJcnernl George  A.  Johnson 

For  Superintendent  Public 

Instruction Andrew  .1.  Moulder 

For  Soivcyor-General K.  O.  Miller 

For  Clerk  or  Supreme  Court J.  I>.  Spencer 

Ansorlate  JutfM4  «r  (he  Sit|irrmr  t'ntirl  : 

For  Incxulred  Term Jackson  Temple 

For  the  Long  Term Jcremiali  F.  Sullivan 

For  the  Long  Term Byron  Waters 

Congressmen* 

First  District Thomas  L.  Thompson 

Second   District Marion   BlggS 

Third  District U.  C.  McPlke 

Fourth  District Frank  J.  McCoppin 

FIHh  District Frank  J.  Sullivan 

Sixth  District Joseph  D.  Lynch 

Railroad  Commissioners. 

First  District J.  A.  Fllrher 

Second  District P.  J.  White 

Third  District W.  W.  Foote 

Board  of  Equalization. 

Fir- 1  District Cordon  E.  Slogs 

Second  District Charles  H.  Randall 

Third  District C.  E.  M'ilcoxon 

Fourth  District lolm  T.  Galley 


THE  TEST  OF  TIME 

Has  been  applied  to  Ateb'3  Pills,  and  they 
have  borne  it  well.  For  more  than  forty  years 
tliey  have  had  a  world-wide  popularity,  rivaled 
by  no  otherpargadve  medicine. 

Ayer's  Pills  do  not  induce  constipative  re 
action,  or  have  a  weakening  effect,  common 
faults  of  other  cathartics,  but  thoroughly  yet 
mildly  cleanse  the  bowels,  and  stimulate  and 
strengthen  all  the  digestive  and  assimilatory 
organs. 

Ayer's  Pills 

Cure    Indigestion    and   Constipation,  and  prc- 
-ny    severe    and   often   fatal    maladies 
caused  by  those  disorders. 

For  Blomncb,  Liver,  and  Kidney  diseases— 
eyroptoms  of  which  arc  Skin  Disorder's 
Burning;  and  Weight  in  the  Stomacli, 
Nausea,  Dizziness,  Headaches,  Foul 
Breath,  Bilious  Fever  and  Colic,  Fains 
in  the  t-tomach,  side,  and  back,  Dropsical 
Swellings,  etc. — there  is  no  relief  so  prompt 
and  certain  as  Ayer's  Pills.  They  are  of 
great  service  in  the  cure  of  Piles. 

As  a  household  remedy  they  have  no  equal. 
Many  a  big  doctors  bill  has  been  saved  by  a 
timely  doee  of  Atee's  Pills. 
PREPAEED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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TRADE 


MARK. 


FOOD 


FOR  INFANTS  AND  INVALIDS,  the  onlv  perfect 
kUhvlKute  for  mother*!  milk.  The  mo>t  nourish- 
ing diet  for  invalids  and  nursing  mother*.  Keeps  in  all  cli- 
jaatei.  Commended  by  physicians.  Sold  everywhere. 
Send  for  our  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants." 
Sent  free.    D0L1BER,  GOODALE  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mas?. 


NEW   SEEDS. 

Gnu*  Seed,  Tall  sjnorUnent. 

CflUrrer  Seed,  rations  kinds. 

Airniru,  choice  quality. 

Large  Mock  in  Uorc  and  arriving.     For  sale  in  lots  to  suit. 
Complete  line  Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

E.  J.  uowr.N,  seed  Merchant, 

MB  und  mi:  Sansomc  street. 


..  label   U  on   tin    It. -t   Kllihon   Hade. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

New  York  is  likely  soon  to  wrest  from  Philadelphia 
the  honor  it  has  long  enjoyed  of  being  the  greatest 
pretzel  producing  city  in  the  country.  Pretzels  have 
been  made  in  New  York  for  years  by  a  dozen  or  more 
shops,  but  in  a  limited  way,  with  hand-power  em- 
ployed. This  prevented  them  from  seriously  com- 
peting with  the  Philadelphia  pretzel  bakers,  who  use 
machinery  to  a  large  extent  Until  recently  the  pret- 
zel, despite  its  toothsome  and  appetizing  qualities, 
found  no  place  in  the  high-priced  bar-rooms,  and  was 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  German  beer-shops  and  the 
fruit-stands.  A  year  ago,  however,  a  small  pretzel 
was  introduced  by  a  few  fashionable  drinking  resorts, 
taking  in  a  measure  with  them  the  place  of  the  crack- 
er. The  substitution  was  so  successful  that,  in  this 
reduced  form,  the  pretzel  became  an  established  bar- 
room delicacy.  This  caused  a  great  increase  in  the 
demand,  and  now  a  New  York  baker  is  building  a 
big  pretzel  mill  in  East  Seventy-fifth  Street,  which 
will  be  equipped  with  apparatus  capable  of  turning 
out  6oo  pretzels  a  minute.  The  milt  will  be  running 
in  a  few  weeks  and  then  Philadelphia  pretzel- bakers 
may  well  get  down  their  sackcloth  and  ashes,  for  their 
glory  will  have  departed  from  them.  It  is  estimated 
that  200,000  pretzels  are  devoured  in  New  York  daily, 
or  730,000,000  a  year,  costing  the  saloons  and  stands 
over  $160,000  and  the  public  twice  that  sum.  While 
Philadelphia  has  been  the  centre  of  this  industry,  it 
has  had  for  years  a  formidable  rival  in  Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  celebrated  all  over  the  East 
for  its  pretzels.  There  are  half  a  dozen  bakeries  there 
that  work  at  nothing  else,  and  some  of  these  have  a 
large  trade  with  the  large  cities.  It  is  said  that  this 
town  obtained  its  high  reputation  for  pretzels  through 
having  them  peddled  on  all  the  trains  passing  through 
there.  They  were  offered  fresh  and  crisp  to  the  hun- 
gry traveler,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Pottsville 
pretzels  got  a  reputation.  Where  were  pretzels  first 
made?  This  is  a  question  that  has  been  almost  as 
hotly  disputed  as  the  birthplace  of  Homer.  The  best 
claims  to  the  honor  of  having  originated  them  are  put 
forward  by  Toltz,  a  little  town  near  Munich,  in  the 
Bavarian  Tyrol,  the  arms  of  which  are  two  gilt  pret- 
zels tied  together  with  a  blue  and  white  cord.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  pretzel  is  far  more  popular 
in  this  country  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Tourists  often  complain  that  they  can  not  get  any  in 
Germany.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  pretzels  are 
seldom  sold  with  beer  in  Germany,  nor,  as,a  rule,  at 
the  fine  cafes  patronized  by  foreigners.  Many  people 
seem  to  think  that  the  summer  is  the  best  time  for 
pretzels.  This  is  a  mistake.  They  belong,  like  the 
oyster,  to  the  cool  months.  Their  thirst- producing 
effects  are  not  needed  during  the  torrid  term,  and  as 
an  article  of  diet  they  are  a  trifle  heavy  for  the  sum- 
mer. For  this  reason  they  are  shunned  by  the  wise 
while  the  mercury  remains  elevated.  Pretzels  require 
a  brisk,  hot  fire  in  baking,  and  careful  watching  as 
well,  in  order  that  they  may  get  the  right  degree  of 
crispness,  for  a  soft  and  doughy  pretzel  is  an  abom- 
ination. 


When  Congress  first  met  at  Washington  there  was 
but  one  hotel  there  and  one  in  Georgetown.  Others 
were,  however,  soon  erected,  and  fifty-eightyearsago 
there  were  half  a  dozen.  The  favorite  establishment 
was  the  Indian  Queen  Hotel,  which  occupied  the  site 
of  the  present  Metropolitan  Hotel,  and  was  desig- 
nated by  a  large  swinging  sign  upon  which  figured 
Pocahontas  painted  in  glaring  colors.  The  landlord, 
Jesse  Brown,. who  used  to  come  to  the  curbstone  to 
"welcome  the  coming  guests,"  was  a  native  of 
Havre-de-Grace,  and  had  served  his  apprenticeship 
to  tavern-keeping  at  Hagerstown  and  in  Alexandria. 
A  glance  at  the  travelers,  as  they  alighted  and  were 
ushered  by  him  into  the  house,  would  enable  him 
mentally  to  assign  each  one  to  a  room,  the  advan- 
tages of  which  he  would  describe  ere  sending  its  des- 
tined occupant  there  under  the  pilotage  of  a  colored 
servant  When  the  meal  was  ready,  the  newly  ar- 
rived guest  was  met  at  the  door  of  the*  dining-room 
by  Mr.  Brown,  wearing  a  large  white  apron,  who  es- 
corted him  to  the  seat,  and  then  went  to  the  head  of 
the  table,  where  he  carved  and  helped  the  principal 
dish.  The  excellences  of  this — fish,  or  flesh,  or  fowl 
— he  would  announce  as  he  invited  those  seated  at 
the  table  to  send  up  their  plates  for  what  he  knew  to 
be  their  favorite  portions  ;  and  he  would  also  invite 
attention  to  the  dishes  on  other  parts  of  the  table, 
which  were  carved  and  helped  by  the  guests  who  sat 
nearest  them.  "  I  have  a  delicious  quarter  of  mut- 
ton from  the  Valley  of  Virginia,"  Mr.  Brown  would 
announce,  in  a  stentorian  tone,  which  could  be  heard 
above  the  clatter  of  crockery  and  the  din  of  steel 
knives  and  forks.     "  Let  me  send  you  a  rare  slice, 

Mr.  A ."     "Colonel  B will  you  not  have  a 

bone?"     "Mrs.  C ,  send  up  your  plate  for  a  piece 

of  the  kidney."     "Mrs.  D ,  there  is  a  fat  and  ten- 

ker  mongrel  goose  at  the  other  end  of  the   table." 
"Joe,    pass  round  the  sweet  potatoes."     "Colonel 

E~ ,  will  you  help  to  that  chicken  pie  before  you?" 

The  expense  of  living  at  the  Indian  Queen  was  not 
great  The  price  of  board  was  $1.75  per  day,  $10 
per  week,  or  $35  per  month.  Transient  guests  were 
charged  fifty  cents  for  breakfast,  the  same  for  supper, 
and  seventy-five  cents  for  dinner.  Brandy  and  whis- 
ky were  placed  on  the  dinner-table  in  decanters,  to 
be  drunk  by  the  guests  without  additional  charge 
A  bottle  of  real  old  Madeira  imported 
xandria  was  supplied  for  $3  ;  sherry,  brandy, 
and  gin  were  $1.50  a  bottle,  and  Jamaica  rum,  $1. 
At  the  bar  toddies  were  made  with  unadulterated 
liquor  and  lump  sugar,  and  the  charge  was  twelve  and 
a  half  cents  a  drink.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  the 
22d  of  February,  and  other  holidays,  Landlord 
Brown  would  concoct  foaming  egg-nogg  in  a  mam- 
moth punch-bow*.,  once  owned  by  Washington,  and 
the  guests  of  the  house  were  all  invited  to  partake. 


ilive,  which  la  used  on  the  tables  of  the  rich 
only  as  a  /wn d'ecuvre-  petizer — orasan 

it  in  sauces  and  made  dishes,  isan  important 
article  of  diet  with  the  poor  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
A  peasant  will 
■ 

In  south 
while  in   Spain 

■ 
<-rn  count 
still  an  important  article  vclei  relates 

■ 
grapes,  offered  him  by  the  monks  of 
of  Mount  Libanus. 


,  BLACK, 
and  bro 

\.  W. 
h  1  pont  streets. 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

The  Dying  Umpire. 
An  umpire  of  the  League  nines 

Lay  dying  at  the  plate, 
And  the  gory  rocks  about  him 

Told  the  story  of  his  fate. 

He  had  made  a  rank  decision. 
And  the  crowd,  in  frenzy  deep, 

Had  shuffled  off  his  mortal  coil 
By  rocking  him  to  sleep. 

The  catcher  stood  beside  him 
As  liis  life-blood  ebbed  away, 

And  swung  his  bat  with  vigor 
To  keep  the  crowd  at  bay. 

The  dying  umpire  beckoned, 

And  the  captain  of  the  nine 
Bent  over  him  in  sorrow, 

For  he  feared  another  fine. 

But  the  umpire's  words  came  feebly 

As  the  crisis  was  at  hand, 
His  dimmed  eyes  were  soon  to  open 

In  a  brighter,  fairer  land. 

Then  he  whispered,  low  and  sadly : 
"  Call  the  game;  it's  getting  dark; 
Let  it  end  on  even  innings, 
So  the  last  run  do  not  mark. 

"  I  have  finished  watching  bases, 
I  am  numbered  with  the  slain, 
And  the  cry  of  '  rats'  will  never 
Echo  in  my  ears  again. 

"  Place  my  hand  upon  the  home-plate; 
Let  me  have  my  little  mask ; 
Frame  a  set  of  resolutions, 
This  is  all  I  have  to  ask." 

The  dying  umpire  faltered. 

His  face  turned  toward  the  sun ; 

One  gasp,  and  all  was  over; 
It  was  his  last  home  run. 

They  buried  him  at  twilight 

In  a  hole  they  quickly  made, 
And  no  stone  marks  the  lonely  spot 

Where  the  weary  umpire's  laid. 

— Detroit  Ft  ee  Press. 


Please— Pleas— P'lice ! 
A  young  dude  of  a  lawyer  named  Pease, 
Who  was  anxious  to  marry  Miss  Keyes, 

Right  after  a  hop 

Got  ready  to  pop, 
In  a  style  that  he  thought  would  most  please. 

So,  though  not  with  the  utmost  of  ease, 
He  got  down  upon  both  of  his  knees; 

And  on  the  floor  there 

His  love  did  declare, 
While  he  made  the  most  burning  of  pleas. 

But  the  lady,  in  haughty  caprice. 
Bade  the  passionate  lover  to  cease ; 
"  Now,  leave  me  at  once, 
You  tight-trousered  dunce, 
Or  I'll  go  the  door  and  yell — "P'lice  !  " 

— Columbus  Dispatch. 


The  Stone  and  the  Swear. 
(After  Longfellow.) 
I  flung  a  stone  into  the  air, 
Where  it  might  fall  1  did  not  care; 
For  who  is  not  tempted,  sometimes,  to  try 
How  far  he  can  make  a  pebble  fly? 

I  breathed  a  curse  into  the  air, 
And  thought  that  none  would  hear  me  swear; 
For  who  can  h*ar  thrtragh  a  two-brick  wall 
The  wrathful  words  a  man  lets  fall? 

Two  days  later,  nearly  dead, 
I  found  a  tramp  with  a  broken  head, 
And  I  heard  the  oath  repeated  with  glee 
By  my  youngest  child,  a  girl  of  three ! 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


He  Diver  plants,  but  he  always  rapes, 

A  careful  watch  from  the  tree  hekapes  ; 

He's  at  work  in  th'  field  whin  th'  farmer  slapes. 

Whin  th'  blush  o'  spring  is  on  th"  corn, 

An'  th'  grane  blades  wave  in  the  breezy  morn, 

He  laughs  th'  scarecrow  there  t'  scorn. 

He  says,  whin  th'  farmer  crosses  the  lot : 
'  While  I'm  full  o'  corn,  I'm  not  full  o'  shot ; 
An'  divil's  th'  bair  o'  ye  but  I'll  spot." 

Like  a  polished  stone  shines  his  jacket  nate  ; 
He  flaps  in  the  air,  and  he's  light  on  his  fate ; 
Wid  his  head  full  o'  fun  an'  his  skhin  full  o'  mate. 

He  can't  sail  like  th'  hawk  up  ag'in  th'  blue  sky, 

But,  then,  be  me  sow],  he's  exceedingly  fly. 

Fur  he'l!  steal  yer  tay-spoons  while  ye're  winkin'  yer  eye 

He  can't  coo  as  soft  as  th'  brown  turtle  dove, 
His  vice  wasn't  med  t'  be  singin'  o'  love  ; 
But  ye' 11  hear  him  caw  as  he's  flyin'  above. 

—  Unknown  Ex. 


Three  Little  Maids  from  England. 

Lily  Langtry,  Violet  Cameron,  .May  Fortesau. 

The  Three — Three  little  maids  from  England,  we, 
Cheeky  as  actresses  can  be, 
Trying  to  capture  fortunes  three, 
Three  little  maids  no  fools. 

Lily — Everything  is  a  source  of  cash, 
Violet — Each  one  is  aided  by  a  mash, 
May — Nothing  our  nerves  can  ere  abash  ; 

The  Three —     Three  little  maids  no  fools. 

Three  little  maidens  mercenary 
Worked  by  a  scandal  temporary, 
Talent  is  quite  subsidiary, 
Three  little  maids  no  fools. 

Lily — One  title  maid  has  a  New  York  dude. 
Violet — Two  little  maids  who  their  lords  obtrude. 
May-  Three  little  maids  all  of  talent  crude. 
The  Three — Three  little  maids  no  fools. 
J/.i-,  —One  little  maid  won  a  big  bank-book. 
Lj-\ — Two  little  maids  have  their  husbands  "  shook." 
Violet — Three  little  maids  come  your  cash  to  hook. 
The  Three— Three  little  maids  no  fools. 

Three  little  maidens  mercenary,  etc. 

—  The  Rambler. 
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THE  liflDllfe  GROCERS 

^T0<r32PM£**' 

Next  tbe  California  Market. 


LARGEST  STOCK, 
CRANDEST  VARIETY, 
FRESHEST  GOODS. 

FBIGES  POSITIVELY  THE  LOWEST. 

Send  for  our  General  Catalogue  of  Prices. 
Telephone  Xo.  1. 

&3T  Country  orders  receive  prompt  attention  at   lowest 
prices. 


THE  STENOGRAPH 


SHOUT-HAM, 


WRITIXG    MACHINE,  i 


Rapid,  accurate.    Already 
adopted  by  many  leading  I 
business  firms  in  this  city 
and  giving  entire  sauVac-  I 
ti'on.     Can   be   learned  in  ] 
one-third  the  time  the  pen- 
cil system*;  require.     All  its  work  is  uniform  and  mechanic-  ] 
ally  exact.     Its  use  is  pleasant  and  does  not  strain  the  eyes,  I 
hands,  or  body.     Can  be  operated  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in 
the  light.     Used  upon  the  lap  in  a  public  assembly  without 
attracting  notice.     We  claim  in  the  Stenograph  a  system  of  j 
short-hand  as  rapid  as  any  other,  and  by  far  the  most  easily 
and  quickly   learned.     Price  of  Stenograph,  with  Manual, 
$40.00;  with  instruction.  S50.C0,  including  Machi-e,  hand- 
some  Case,  Paper,  and  FULL  COURSE  OF  INSTRUC- 
TION IN  OUR  DAY  OR  EVENING  SCHOOL.    Come 
and  take  free  trial  lessons. 

€.  G.  WTCKSON  A  CO., 

3S  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &   CO.. 

[Established  1854.] 

HAY,  CRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.     Telephone  No.  35. 


STORAGE 

^^  -1.  M.   PIER) 


For  Furniture,  Pianos, 
and  other  goods. 


Advances  made. 
I.  M.  PIERCE,  735  Market  Street. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


*fl  BUSINESS 


COLLEGE, 

46  O'Farrell  SL^Sssr  San  Francisco. 

"OUB  COLLEGE  LEDGES," 
Containing  full  particulars  regarding  the  College 
Departments,  Courses  of  Study,  Terms,  etc.  will 
be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE, 

922  POST  STREET. 

French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  young  ladies  and  children.     KINDERGARTEN. 
Next  term  will  commence  October  5th,  1S86. 

MME.  B.  ZEITSKA,  A.M.,  Principal. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

I? ALSTON    HOI  SE. 

English,  French,  and  German.     Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  Children.  inaPineSt.   , 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.  S.   B.  GAMBLE. 
«  hrUinui-  Term  ivfll  begin  Monday,  July  26. 


THE  GREAT  NBBVB  TONIC.-l  nsurpasscd  OS  a  remedy  for  General  Debility,  sleep- 
lessness, Indication,  Neuralgia,  Uhcn mutism  nnd  Mroken-down  Constitutions* 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Conntry  Dealers. 
WW***  41*  UUTA1IOS6.     TAKE  ONLV  DB.  IULVLEYN. 
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SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC  S1STEJI.) 


Trains  leave,  and  arc  due  to  arrive  al, 
SAN    FKANCISCO. 
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.  Eyron 

.  Calistoga  and  Napa 

.  Dunsmuir,  Redding,  &  Portland 

.  Gait,  via  Martinez 

.  lone,  via  Livermore 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

.  Martinez 

.Milton 

.  Mojave,  Dealing,  El  Paso,  and  East 

.  Niles  and  Hayward's 
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A  for  morning. 
*  Sundays  excepted. 


p  tor  afternoon. 

1  Sundays  only 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9,00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30,  1. 00, 
1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,5.00,  5.30,  6.00,6.30 
7.00.  S.oo,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— +6.oo,  *6.3o,  '7.00,  -7.30,  *8.oo,  8.30, 
*2-30,  *3-30,  *4.oo,  *4.30,  *5.oo,  ^5.30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *g. 30  a.  m.,  7.00,  12.00 
P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  *7-30,  8.00,  *8.3o,  9.00, 
9.3a,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  J11.30, 12. oo,  112.30, 1. 00,  J1.3Q, 
2.00,  12.30,3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,6.00,6.30,  7.00, 
8.00,  9.00,  io.oo,  11.00,  12.00. 

To  BERKELEY— '6.00,  "6.30,  7.00,  ^7.30,  8.00,  '8.30, 9.00, 
9.30,  io.oo,  tio.30,  11.00,  J11.30,  12.00,  112.30,  1. 00,  ti-30, 
2.00,  J2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 10.00,  11.00,  12.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00, 

"8.30,  9.00,  9.3O,  IO.OO,   *IQ  30,  II.OO,  til. 30,  12. OO,    tl2-30, 

1.00,  (1.30,   2.00,  12.30,  3.00,   3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.3O,  7.OO,  S.OO,  Q.OO,  IO.OO.  II.OO,    I2.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  dally. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— "6.53,  *7.23,  *7-53.  "8.23,  *8.53, 
•9.23,  *io.iq,  *4.23,  *4.53,  *5.=3i  *5-53.  *6-23.  "6.53,  7-49. 
9.50. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.22,  5.52,  *6.S2, 
to.22,  *3.22. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 30,  6.00,  6.30,  7-0°.  7-3Q, 
8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  10.30, 11.00, 11.30,  12. oo,  12.30, 
1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30.  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9-57.  IO-57- 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 
East  Oakland. 

From  ALAMEDA — *5-30,  6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00, 
*8-30,  9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  iio.30, 11.00,  J11.30,  12.00,  t*2. 30, 
i.oo,  ti.30,  2.00,  12.30,  3.0a,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  $.00,  10.00,  11.00. 

From  EERKELEY— *5-25,  5.55,  *6.25,  6.55,  "7-25,  7-55, 
'8.25,  8.55,  9.25,  9.55,  tio.25,  10.55,  tn.25,  11.55,  112.25, 
12.55,  ti-25.  i-55.  U.25.  2.55,  3-25-  3-55.  4-25,  4-55- "5-25, 
5.55,  6.25.  6.55,  7-55,  8.55.  9-55.  10.55. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— -5.25,  5o5>*6.25,  6.55,  *7.25l 
7-55.  ""8.25,  8.55.  9-25,  9-55.  J10.25,  10.55,  t"-25.  "-55, 
J12.25,  12.55,  ti-25,  i-55.  J2.25,  2.55,  3.25,  3.55,  4.25,  4.55, 
5-25.  5-55   6.25,  6.55.  7-55.  8.55.  9-55i  »°-55- 

Creek  Route. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,  9.15.  "-i5,  i-*5i  3-*5. 

1.15,  10.15,  I2-i5,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


t  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Lick  Observatory. 


A.   N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


$9a>  COM  PANYf^lgS 
„TIME    SCHEDULE. 


8.30  A. 
IO.40  A. 

*  n.30  A. 

*  3 -30  P- 
4-25  P- 

*  5-15  P- 
6.30  P. 

J" -45  p- 


'   3-3°  P- 
4.25  P. 


IO.4O  A. 
*  3-3Q  P- 


IO.4O  A. 

*  3  30  p- 


17.5°  A. 


I0.4.  A. 

*  3-3Q  P- 


Commencing  Oct.  IS,  18SG. 


.San  Mateo,   Redwood,  and. 
Menlo  Park 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. . . 

Principal  Way  Stations 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 
. . .  Salinas,  and  Monterey.. . 


. . .  Waisonviile,  Camp  Goodall . 
.Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel., 
(Capitola) and  Santa  Cruz.., 


..Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz.. 
(Sunday  Excursion) 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos 6' 


6.28  A. 
*  8.IO  A. 

9-03  A. 
*IO.D2    A. 

*  3-36  p. 

T  4.59  »■ 

6^00  P. 

I  7-5°  r. 

1  8.15   p. 


9.03  A. 

*I0.02    A. 

*    3-36    P. 

6.00    P. 

t  8. is  p. 


to.  55  r- 


10.40  A.  I  .Soledad,  San  .Miguel, &  Way  St'ns.  |      6.00  P. 


SAW  EUItl-  SAX  EA1-.  lll-SU   <»I  H.<T1V, 

NORTH  PACIFIC  JOAST  RAILROAD. 

TIME  TABXE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  llth,  lS&ti,  and  until 
further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  SAUCELITO  and  SAN 
RAFAEL  (week  days)—  7.30,  9.20,  11.00  a.  m.,  3.151  4-45. 

6.00  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  iu.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  4-45.  6.30 
p.  m.     Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.40  p.  m. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20, 11.30  a.m.,  3.05,  4.50  p.  m. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  10.05  *■  m.,  12.00  m.,  1.30,  3.15,  4.45, 
6.30  p.  m.     Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  6.15  p.  m. 


From  SAUCELITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (week 
days) — 6.45,  8.15, 10.00  a.  m.,  12.05,  3-45.  5-25  ?•  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.40,  10.45  a.  m.,  12.40,  2.15,  4.00,  5.30,  7.15 
p.  M.     Extra  trips  on  Saturday  at  2.30  and  6.50  P.  M. 


a. — Morning.                   P. — Afternoon, 
*  Sundays  excepted.                                           t  Sundays  only. 
t  Theatre  train,  Saturdays  only. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
For  Sundays  only— Sold  Sunday  Morning;  good  for 

return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return   until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  TL  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  A«t.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Act 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


THROUGH  TRAINS. 

7.30  A.  31.,  Daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from  San  Francisco 
for  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.  Returning, 
leaves  Ingram's  at  12.50  p.  m.,  arrives  at  San  Francisco 
at  5.55  p.  m. 

1.40  P.  SI.,  (Saturdays  only),  Excursion  Train  from  San 
Francisco  for  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.  Re- 
turning, leaves  Ingram's  (Mondays  only)  at  5.00  a.  m., 
arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  10.30  a,  m 

S.OO  A.  11.,  (Sundays  only),  Excursion  Train  from  San 
Francisco  for  Fairfax,  Camp  Taylor,  Point  Reyes,  To- 
males,  Ingram's,  and  intermdiate  stations.  Return- 
ing, arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  7.45  p.  M. 


EXCURSION   RATES. 

Thirty  Day  Excursion — Round-trip  Tickets,  to  all  stations 
north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduction 
from  single  tariff  rate. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion — Round-trip  tickets  sold  on 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  good  to  return  following 
Monday:  Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point  Reyes,  $2.00;  To- 
inales,  $3;  Ingram's,  $4. 

Sunday  Excursion — Round-trip  tickets,  good  on  Sundays 
only:  Camp  Taylor,  $1.50;  Point  Reyes,  $1.75;  Tomales, 
$2.50;   Ingram's,  $^. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Ingram's  daily  (except  Sundays)  for   Stew- 
art's Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Coffey's  Cove,  Navarro, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


JNO.  W.  COLEMAN,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

General  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  327  PINE  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south   side,  at 

8.30  A.  M.,  daily,  for  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stations.      Parlor  Car. 

2.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ.     Parlor  Car. 

4.30  P.  51.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points.    Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  Santa  Cruz. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $2.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

8.00  A.  M..  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  return. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return. 
3.30  a.  m.  and  4.30  p.  m.  trains  connect  with  trains  at  San 

Jose  for  New  Almaden  and  points  on  the  Almaden  branch. 
8.30  a.  m.  and  2.30  p.  m.  trains  connect  with  stage  at  Los 

Gatos  for  Congress  Springs. 
All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,    §6.30,    §7.00,    7.30,  8.00,   8.30,    9.00,    9.30,  IO.OO, 

IO.3O,     II.OO,     II.30    A.     M.,      I2.00,    I2.3O,     I.OO,     1.30,    2.00, 
2.30,    3.OO,  3.3O,  4-00,    4.3O,    5.OO,  5.30,  6.OO,  6.30,   7-00,  7.30, 

8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  1T-45  p-  M- 

Froni  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets,  Oak- 
land— §5.30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  S.oo,  8.3a,  9.00,  9.30, 

IO.OO,     IO.30,     II.OO,     II.30    A.     H.,     12. OO,     I2.30,    I.OO,  I.30, 
2.00,    2.3O,    3.OO,    3.30,  4.OO,  4.3O,  S.OO,  5.3O,  6.OO,  6.3O,  7-00, 

7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  IT-45  p-  M. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— §5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 
6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8  16  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  10.46,  11. 16, 
II.46  A.  M.,  I2.l6,  12.46,  1. 16,  I.46,  2.16,  2.46,  I.16,  3.46, 
4.16,  4.46,  p.l6,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9-l6,   IO.3I,  II. 31  P.  M. 

§  Sundays  excepted. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA 
City  of  Peking October  30,  at  2  P.  M. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokahama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 


For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA  calling  at  Mex- 
ican and  Central  American  Ports,  8th,  15th,  23d,  and 
.Hi  1  h  of  each  month,  at  10  a.  m.  For  ports  of  call,  see 
daily  papers. 

Tickets  to  New  York  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Cabin, 
$75 ;  Steerage,  $30.  Passengers  booked  through  to  and 
from  Europe  by  any  line. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


18  Post  St.  and  S.  W.  cor.  Powell  and  Sutter. 


PACIFIC  COAST_STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

The  steamers  MEXICO  and  QUEEN  OF  THE  PA- 
CIFIC, for  VICTORIA,  E.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND 
ports,  at  9  A.  M-,  every  Friday. 

The  Pugel  Sound  steamers  sailing  Oct.  I,  15,  Nov.  12, 
Dec.  10,  Jan.  7,  connect  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  steam- 
ers IDAHO  and  ANCON  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN, 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  about  every  second  day. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M— CITY  OF  CHES- 
TER. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  an  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  AIYD  t 'IIIXA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  3  o'clock  P.  SI.  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Francisco  Tor  Hongkong,        1886.        Steamer 

Tuesday,  .Voveinber'O San  Paulo 

Wednesday,  December  1 Oceanic 

Tuesday,  Weccinucr  21 Gaelic 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD    President. 


South  British  and  National  Fire  and 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance 

Company. 

Capital,   $10,000,000. 

W.  J.  CALL1NGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


London  Assurance  Corporaion 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857, 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Three  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  office,  S.  E.   comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
FIBE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San   Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

HOME   MUTUAL  INSURANCE   CO., 

No.  210  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  In  Gold) §300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,  1884 I5»,«5  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


THE    NEVADA    BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  paid-up 83,000,000 

Bcscrve 1,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at Virginia,  Nevada 

London  Bankers Union  Bank  of  London,  Lirn'd. 

DIRECTORS. 

IAS.  C.  FLOOD,  JNO.   W.  MACKAY, 

R.  H.  FOLLIS,  GEO.  L.  BRANDER, 

JAS.  L.  FLOOD. 


ANGLO-NEVADA 

ASSURANCE   CORPORATION 

OF  SAX  FRANCISCO,  C.1L. 

FIRE     AND     MARINE. 

CAPITAL,         ----       82,000,000 

OFFICE 410  PINE  STREET 

G.  L.  BRANDER President 

J.  L.  FLOOD Vice-President 

C.  P.  FARNFIELD Secretary 

J.  S.  ANGUS Assistant  Manager 

Bankers,    The  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 


WALL  PAPERS 

FRESCOING, 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

G.  W.   CLARK  &  CO. 

64S  and  647  Market  Street. 

CLOSES  DOORS  WITHOUT  SLAMMIHC. 


The  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRINC, 


For  sale  only  by 
Flt.VMi  0.  MOKBELL, 
256  Market  Street,  near  Front,  S.  F. 


ONESTELL 


'•'•'  •'■  •■.  1 1  •■■  a 


a*ANP Hggrp 


© 


401  &.403  Sansome  Street,  S.  F. 

IMPORTERS  Of  ALL  KINDS  OP 

^    PRINTING  AND  WRAPPING  PAPERS. 


H.   B.   WILLIAMS. 


A.    CHESEBROl'GH. 


W.  H.  DIMOND. 


THE  BUMi  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital #3,000,000. 

William   Ai.vord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Evron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  oi  the  Bank  ol 
California;  Boston,  Treuiont  \atioual  Bank; 
Chicago,  I  11  ion  National  Bank;  St.  l.nuK,  Itunt- 
inen's  Savings  Bank;  London,  V  M.  Bo  t  bock  I  Id 
*V  Sons;  Australia  and  Svw  Zealand,  Ike  Bank 
of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  imerioi 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


WELLS,  FARGO  &  GO. 

1UNKIM*  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus $3,600,000 

DIRECTORS: 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,   Charles  Crocker,  J.  C.    Fargo,   Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 


the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY  CO., 

SAJi  FBAM1SCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 
E.  Ii.  G.  STEELE  &  CO.,  Agents. 
Office,  208  California  Street. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION   BLOCK, 
202  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Calitor- 
nia  Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China  Traders'  lot.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Work; 


PALACE    HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHAKON, 
CEO.  SClfONEWALl). 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  In 
the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators.  Every  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  trom  broad,  light  cor- 
ridors. The  central  court,  Illuminated  by  the 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad 
balconies,  its  carriage  -May,  and  Its  tropical 
plants,  are  features  hitherto  unknown  In 
American  hoteLs.  duests  entertained  on  either 
the  American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant is  the  finest  in  the  city. 


11*  T.   COLEMAN  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial   city  in  the 
world. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY 

So.  310  SANSOME  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COIVEX,  PORTER  &  CO., 

I  I  MIE  '.  I.  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J,  R.  COWEN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.   POKTBR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


DIQ  ApCCp  To  introduce  them,  we 
fc^ ■  **  ^^ *  '  *" ■* ■  will  give  away  1,000 
Self-Operating  Washing  Machines.  If  you  want  one 
send  u>  your  name,  P.  O.  and  express  office  at  once. 
The  National  Co.,  23  Dey  St.,  N.  V. 


w 


A   Al  np  ^J  ^N     An  active  Man  or  Woman  in 


every  county  to  sell  our  goods. 
Salary  $75  per  Month  and  Expenses.  Canviissing 
Outfit  and  Particulars  free.  STANDARD  SIL- 
VER-WARE CO..  Boston,  Mas*. 


A  PRIZE. 


Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  receive 
free  a  costly  box  of  goods,  which  will  help 
Jl,  of  either  sex,  to  more  money  right 
away  than  anything  else  in  this  world.  Fortunes  await  the 
worker!  absolutely  sure-     Term*  mailed  free. 

TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A  good  part  of  a  dramatic  critic's  lime  nowadays 
is  spent  in  writing  pai  -  rdou.     The  first 

playwright  of  the  day,  his  works  are  the  classics  of 
modern  comedy-drama.  His  fertility  of  Invention, 
his  ingenuity  of  development,  his  sense  of  the  truly 
dramatic,  his  insight  into  human  nature,  his  coherence 
of  relation,  and  his  fluency  of  language,  with  ils  wit, 
its  directness,  and  its  characteristic  consistency,  are 
properly  accepted  as  the  standards  of  such  things, 
and  all  plays  and  all  dramatic  authors  are  intentiun- 
ally  or  unconsciously  estimated  and  judged  1 
In  all  the  important  cities  and  towns  of  this  country 
Sardou's  plays  form  a  very  material  portion  of  the 
year's  theatrical  productions.  "A  Scrap  of  Paper," 
"Mother  and  Son,"  "A  Wife's  Peril."  "Diplomacy," 
"  Fernandc."  "Fedora."  "  DivOTfOns,"  "  Daniel  Ko- 
cbat,"  to  enumerate  but  a  few,  are  familiar  to  the 
play-goers  of  America.  They  are  the  vehicles  for 
star  actresses,*  they  are  in  the  repertoires  of  stock 
companies,  and  they  are  often  used  in  cases  of  mana- 
gerial urgency.  The  great  French  dramatist  is  in 
consequence  almost  always  the  subject  of  the  critic's 
dissertations;  and,  as  he  is  of  the  authors  of  his  kind 
the  most  invulnerable  to  the  shafts  of  criticism,  a  mo- 
notonous round  of  eulogistic  writing  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  journalistic  censors  of  the  stage.  The  task  is  not 
only  a  monotonous  one,  it  is  also  a  difficult  one. 
Laudatory  writing  is  no  easy  work.  It  requires  a 
great  deal  of  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  the 
proper  expressions  and  much  ingenuity  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  limited  vocabulary  of  commendation  which 
the  English  language  possesses,  in  contradistinction 
to  its  boundless  thesaurus  of  disparagement  The 
newspaper- reading  public  little  knows  how  welcome 
anything  deserving  of  censure  or  condemnation  is  to 
the  critic.  He  can  then  lei  loose  his  pen,  calling 
satire,  sarcasm,  ridicule,  invective,  and  all  the  other 
adjuncts  of  fault-finding,  into  play.  He  is  only  lim- 
ited by  justice  and  good  taste,  and,  within  these  lim- 
its, he  has  ample  freedom.  The  theatrical  amuse- 
ments of  the  present  week  have  had  but  one  feature — 
the  performance  of  "Diplomacy"  by  the  Alcazar 
Company.  The  fact  of  the  performance  brings  with 
it  the  necessity  of  indulging  in  the  usual  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  play.  At  the  same  lime  the  quality  of 
the  performance  affords  full  opportunity  for  merci- 
less criticism.  Of  the  play  itself,  what  has  been  so 
often  said  can  be  repeated.  It  is  as  good  a  specimen 
of  the  character  of  Sardou's  work  as  exists.  It  pos- 
sesses the  different  characteristics  of  his  style  in 
the  highest  possible  expression.  It  is  a  play  which 
excites  our  highest  admiration  as  much  as  it  does 
our  keenest  interest.  Effectively  acted  by  intelligent 
artists  who  can  place  themselves  in  the  true  atmos- 
phere of  the  play,  it  presents  the  perfection  of  a 
modern  theatrical  performance.  As  presented  at  the 
Alcazar  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  miserably 
acted.  It  is  made  a  melodrama  devoid  of  realism. 
The  human  nature  which  runs  through  the  story  has 
been  eliminated,  and  for  it  has  been  substituted  a 
purely  theatrical  quality  of  traditionary  stage  effect. 
The  characters  are  not  impersonated ;  they  are  played 
at  by  a  lot  of  actors  and  actresses,  who  are  appar- 
ently in  utter  ignorance  of  their  nature.  It  is  a  des- 
ecration of  art.  The  scenes  in  which  the  wily  Rus- 
sian, Stein,  figures,  alone  have  interest,  for  in  the 
actor's  work  in  that  rdle  there  is  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion expressed  of  its  significance.  If  the  Zicka  of 
the  Jcffreys-l-ewis  of  to-day  resembled  that  of  the 
Jeffreys- Lewis  of  the  past,  the  performance  would  be 
tolerable,  but  there  is  only  a  faint  likeness  between  the 
two.  Over-acting  is  the  great  sin  of  this  once,  but 
now  no  more,  artistic  actress. 


going  community.  We  hear  of  Daly's  large  New 
York  clientele— \\s  equivalent  here  is  the  firsi-nighi 
audience.  The  dress-circle  alone  does  not  make  the 
manager's  speculation  a  profitable  one.  And  the 
populace  clings  to  its  slap-dash  taste.  Ii  does  noi 
recognize  a  touch  of  nature  unless  it  is  burlesqued  or 
exaggerated;  it  loves  the  song  and  dance,  the  serio- 
comic b.dlad,  and  the  conventional  struggle  between 
vice  and  virtue ;  it  likes  its  ease,  and  it  looks  to  ex- 
pense. So.  while  the  regular  managers  are  worrying 
and  fretting,  trying  in  vain  to  procure  the  key  to  public 
taste,  the  Fountain,  the  Wigwam,  and  the  Vienna 
Gardens,  with  their  variety  entertainments  ;  Maras- 
co's, with  its  blood-and-thunder  shows  'or  a  dime  ad- 
mission; the  Tivoli,  with  its  sans  gene  ot  the  beer- 
hall,  and  the  Alcazar  with  its  rough  acting,  are 
crowded.  The  San  Francis  o  public  claims  for  itself 
rare  powers  of  artistic  discrimination.  The  fabulous 
success  of  the  Emma  Abbott  company,  a  few  years 
ago,  is  the  best  evidence  in  denial  of  such  a  claim. 


With  this  contribution  to  the  Argonaut's  dramatic 
column  I  hand  over  the  critic's  pen  to  "Betsy  B..' 
whose  weekly  budget  of  keen  analysis  of  things  theatri- 
cal, expressed  with  all  the  ease,  wit,  and  charm  of  the 
true  chronique,  we  have  all  missed  so  much.  The 
observations  made  abroad  will  add  zest  to  her  delight* 
ful  eauseries.  The  expectancy  of  her  readers  is  ex- 
pressive of  their  wishes  of  welcome.  To  have  been 
her  substitute  is  an  honor  duly  appreciated  by 

Caradoc. 


STAGE   GOSSIP. 


Whenever  the  public  of  San  Francisco  falls  into 
one  of  its  apathetic  fits  and  refuses  recognition  to 
a  nimtorious  performance  seeking  ils  patronage — 
something  which  happens  far  too  often  for  our  artistic 
reputation— every  one  who  wields  a  pen  on  matters 
germane  to  the  question  expresses  an  opinion.  In 
Ihc  East,  the  sin  of  omission  is  treated  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  our  still  undeveloped  civilizanon      Sarcastic 

-■•ferences 
lower  classes  of  thcatnc.il  entertainments,  are 
made.  lought  to  ex] 

matter  in  many  w.»y.,  all  of  which  dexterously  avoid 
not  appreciate  a  good 
thing  it  is  because  they  do  not  know  enough  I  he 
public,  the  world  over,  is  capricious  and  lacking  in 
intelligent  ducnmiu  ilion.  I  be  world  over,  its  ap- 
preciation of  good  things  is  governed  by  fashion,  or 
puffery,  or  sensationalism.  The  masses,  il. 
over,  want  their  KOtimODl  laid  00  thick  and  their 
emotions  brutalized,  /•'ineneoi  sentiment  or  of  emo- 
tion strikes  no  response,  generally  speaking.  I 
over.  All  these  peculiarities,  distinguish  the  San 
Francisco  public  above  that  of  any   other  theatre* 


Fanny  Davenport  is  said  to  look  aged  and  care- 
worn. 

Violet  Cameron's  legs  are  severely  criticised  by  ex- 
perts. 

Emerson's  minstrels  are  not  drawing  very  large 
audiences. 

Wilson  Barrett  is  receiving  much  social  attention 
in  New  York. 

It  is  said  that  Charles  Hoyt  and  Flora  Walsh  are 
to  be  married. 

Jessie  Bartlett- Davis  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  Duff 
Company  next  season. 

Vernona  Jarbeau  intends  to  star  next  season  in 
farcical  comedies.  Hoyt  is  to  write  something  for 
her. 

Commencing  with  the  Kiralfy  engagement,  at  the 
California,  it  is  Manager  Hayman's  intention  to 
keep  the  theatre  open  permanently. 

De  Garmo— Mr.  Alma  Stuart  Stanley — writes  from 
Paris  that  he  has  secured  another  Patii  in  the  person 
of  a  young  lady,  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  a  ferry- 
man's daughter  on  the  Thames. 

The  Daly  Brothers  will  open  the  newly  decorated 
Bush  Street  Theatre  next  Monday  night  in  "Vaca- 
tion." It  is  a  farce-comedy  which  we  have  already 
seen,  but  many  new  songs  and  other  novelties  are 
announced.  \ 

News  from  home  is  always  to  be  found  abroad.  A 
New  York  paper  says  that  Lillian  Russell  was  very 
much  put  out  over  Solomon's  arrest  in  London,  and 
plainly  showed  her  feelings  during  the  "  Iolanthe  " 
performance  at  the  Baldwin.  No  one  noticed  it 
here. 

For  the  seventh  week,  commencing  next  Monday, 
of  her  engagement  at  the  Alcazar,  Miss  Jeffreys- 
Lewis  announces  "Lady  Audley's  Secret."  "  For- 
get-Me-Not  "  will  be  the  bill  for  the  following  week  ; 
and  after  that  the  Pyke  Opera  Company,  headed  by 
Miss  Jennie  Winston,  will  open  in  "Boccaccio,"  on 
the  8th  of  November. 

Sardou's  new  piece  is  called  "  Le  Crocodile,"  and 
will  be  given  at  the  Theatre  Porte  St.  Martin  this 
winter.  It  has  not  been  written  for  any  particular 
star.  The  dramatis  persona  are  supposed  to  be  on 
the  deck  of  a  steamer  on  a  river  in  the  far  East,  a 
panoramic  view  being  given  in  the  different  acts  of 
the  banks  and  adjacent  country. 

The  New  York  Dramatic  Times  says:  "  One  of 
the  native  plays  Mr.  Palmer  proposes  to  give  this 
winter  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  is  by  Peter 
Robertson,  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Robertson  is  the 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Chronicle  of  that  city.  He 
wields  a  trenchant  pen,  and  writes  good  English, 
well  speckled  with  epigram,  and  spiced  with  wit.  If 
his  play  is  as  good  as  his  criticism,  it  will  surely  go." 
These  are  words  of  well-deserved  compliment. 

The  New  York  theatrical  season  opened  with  a 
couple  of  bad  failures — "  Soldiers  and  Sweethearts" 
and  "  The  Maid  and  the  Moonshiner  "  —  but  almost 
everything  produced  since  has  been  a  success— "The- 
odora," "The  Main  Line."  Wilson  Barrett  in 
"Claudian,"  the  Dalys  in  "After  Business  Hours," 
and  Harrigan's  "The  O'Reagans  "  Violet  Came- 
ron is  a  failure,  and  Fortescue  has  made  but  a  mode- 
rate hit 

Angelo  has  commenced  his  operr.  season  at  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Music.  The  company  is 
without  great  stars.  Reliance  is  placed  for  support 
onagood  "all round" performance.  Petrella's  "lone" 
opening  opera,  and  some  of  the  New  York 
critics  spoke  of  it  as  a  new  thing.  Petrella's  opera, 
the  libretto  of  which  is  based  on  hulwer's  "  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,"  was  sung  at  the  same  theatre  as 
long  ago  as  1866. 

Henry  LoboachfcK  says  in  /'ruth:  "  A  tall  actress 
is  at  ad  .   the  kissing  and  hugging  part 

Ol    ih--  bo  in-  A  lady  can  hold  up  her  lip*  to  be 

Is  noi  .i 

■      ■  I    .         |  ; 

should  b  wen  I  i  manager  and  had  a 

ig-  actress  to  get  through  the 
ing  ports  of  the  play. 
tie  becomes  a  caricaiui<  ilnence* 

"  Kenneth  Gordon  "  will  be  succeeded  .it  | 
win.  on  Monday  evening  m-vt.  by  Sardou's  brilliant 
comedy,    "A   Scrap  of  Paper,*1  which  will  be  prc- 
ssoied  !■■  ■  :  the  momba 

present  company.  On  Monday  evening,  November 
ist,  the  fourth  and  hut  week  of  Mr.  I  carle's  engage- 
ment.  "The   Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man  "  will 


be  played,  Mr.  Tearle  playing  the  same  character  as 
he  did  when  it  was  presented  here  some  six  years  ago. 
Considerable  interest  is  already  being  shown  in  the 
Florences'  engagement,  which  commences  Monday. 
November  8th,  with  "  Our  Governor." 

Marcus  M.  Henry  has  been  engaged  to  manage  the 
ticket,  cash,  and  seating  departments  of  the  approach- 
ing Paper  Carnival  to  be  held  at  the  Mechanics'  Pa- 
vilion. The  reserving  of  season  seats  will  begin  on 
Wednesday,  the  27th  instant,  at  10  \.  m..  at  the 
music  store  southwest  correr  of  Kearny  and  Sutter 
streets. 

The  plays  of  DEnnery,  according  to  an  Italian  sta- 
tistician, contain  80  boy  and  112  girl  orphans,  and  60 
blind  people.  There  are  93  young  girls  abducted; 
162  children  abandoned,  and  145  found.  The  parri- 
cides are  8  in  number,  and  the  fratricides  22.  There 
are  198  sword  duels.  168  pistol  duels,  10  duels  with 
hatchets,  8  with  knives,  and  2  with  sabres.  Of  the 
259  murders,  136  were  by  poisoning.  The  false  wills 
are  212.  the  escaped  convicts  36,  the  mad  people  79, 
the  bigamy  cases  41.  and  the  breaches  of  the  seventh 
commandment  77. 

Niemann,  the  great  German  tenor,  whoaslongago 
as  1871  was  considered  to  be  on  the  decline,  will  make 
his  American  debut  on  November  9th,  with  the  Ger- 
man Opera  Company,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  New  York,  appearing  as  Siegmund  in  "  Die 
Walkiire."  The  season  will  open  on  the.  Sth,  with 
Goidn  lark's  "  Queen  of  Sheba."  The  great  event, 
the  first  performance  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde,''  is  ex- 
pected to  take  p  ace  in  the  third  week,  with  Niemann, 
Lili  Lehman,  Marianne  Brandt,  and  Emile  Fischer 
in  the  leading  parts.  There  is  a  strong  probability 
of  this  organization  visiting  San  Francisco  next 
spring.  ^ 

AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 

Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  October  23d. 

Baldwin  Theatre.  —  Alfred  Bouvier,  Acting 
Manager.    Bill :  "Kenneth  Gordon."    Cast  as  before. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— Chas.  P.  Hall,  Acting 
Manager.    Closed  during  the  week. 

The  Alcazar.  —  George  Wallenrod,  Manager. 
Bill:  "Diplomacy."    Cast  as  follows  : 

Countess  Zicka,  Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis;  Julian  Eeauclerc, 
Harry  Mainhall ;  Harry  Eeauclerc,  Frank  Mordaunt; 
Count  Orloff,  Charles  Edmonds  ;  Baron  Stein,  George  Os- 
bourne;  Algie  Fairia^,  L.  R.  Stockwell ;  Antoine,  Emile 
Collins;  Markham,  Harry  Russell;  Messenger,  Thos.  D. 
Bates;  Francois,  Geo.  Trader;  Dora,  Miss  Eleanor  Barry; 
Marquise  de  Rio  Zares,  Miss  Fanny  Young;  Lady  Henry 
Fairfax,  Miss  Helen  Avery;  Mion,  Miss  Kate  Chester. 

Tivoli  Opera  House. — Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.   Bill:  "The  Robbers. "    Cast  as  follows : 

Folsacapa,  H.  Norman  :  Pietro,  Ed.  Stevens  ;  Fragoletto, 
Kate  Marchi ;  Antonio,  W.  F.  Rochester ;  Count  de  Gloria 
Coisis,  Arthur  Alessmer;  Baron  de  Compotasso,  G.  Trevon, 
Duke  of  Mantua,  Mamie  Taylor  ;  Chief  of  Carbiniers, 
Charles  Evans ;  Carmagnola,  A.  Lutringer  ;  Domino,  M. 
Cornell  ;  Barbavano,  George  Harris ;  Adolph  de  Vallado- 
lid,  Freddie  Stockmeyer;  Preceptor,  G.  Napoleoni  ;  Pipo, 
Albert  Moore;  Tiorella,  Helen  Dingeon  ;  Princess  of  Gra- 
nada, I-oitie  Selden  ;  Duchess,  Georgie  Dauterman  ;  Mar- 
chioness, Rose  Emerson  :  Pipelta,  Meta  Adelotti  ;  Pipa, 
Carrie  PfeifTer. 

Standard  Theatre.— William  Emerson,  Man- 
ager. Bill :  Emerson's  Minstrels.  Company  as  fol- 
lows : 

Wm.  Emerson,  Ad.  Ryman,  Geo.  H.  Wood,  M.  J. 
Knill.  L.  Kent,  J.  Nome,  Leonard,  Eeatly  and  Bendy, 
Franks  and  Marion,  Hallett  and  Raymond,  and  W.  H. 
Frillman. 

California  Theatre.  —Closed  during  the  week. 

Grand  Opera  House.— W.  C.  Coup  &  Co.'s 
Equescurric  ulum . 

Woodward's  Gardens,  Mission  and  Four- 
teenth. Menagerie,  etc.  Performance  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Panorama  Building,  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
— Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Open  from 
9  A.  M.  to  11  P.  M. 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  the  Osmond  Tearle 
Company  in  "  A  Scrap  of  Paper." 

At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Daly's  Vacation 
Company. 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  Billy  Emerson's  Min- 
strels 

At  the  Alcazar,  next  week.  Miss  Jeffreys- Lewis's 
company  in  "  Ladv  Audley's  Secret." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  week,  no  an- 
nouncement. 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  next  week,  the  stock 
company  in  "  The  Robbers. " 

At  the  California,  next  week,  no  announcement. 


—  A  perfect  nomination.— C.  B.  Stone,  Dem- 
ocratic  nominee  for  School  Director,  of  the  firm  of 
Searles  &  Stone,  304  California  Street,  is  a  man  of 
the  people  No  better  man  can  be  found  for  the 
school  department,  and  no  one  can  have  any  hesi- 
tancy in  giving  him  their  vote  and  influence. 


Personal. 

Ladies  who  are  unable  to  operate  an  ordinary  sew- 
ing-machine, find  no  trouble  in  running  the  New  No. 
8.  with  recent  radical  improvements,  as  it  is  beyond 
question  the  easiest  running  machine  in  the  market. 
The  under-tension,  being  automatic,  is  a  wonderful 
improvement.  Call  and  see  for  yourself,  at  303  Sut- 
ter Street. 


George  J.  Coombs  will  shortly  publish  ' '  Old  Coot 
ery  Books  and  Ancient  Cuisine,"  by  Mr.  W.  Carew 
Hazlitt.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  how  "To  Make  a  Ra- 
goo  of  Pigs-Ears,"  and  how  "  To  Make  a  Spread- 
Eagle  Pudding"  ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  be  told  that 
Mrs.  Hannah  Glasse's  "  Art  of  Cookery,"  published 
1749.  does  not  contain  the  famous  direction,  "  First  - 
catch  your  hare,"  by  which  alone  it  is  now  snatched 
back  from  oblivion.  These  are  but  brief  samp* 
the  store  of  strange  learning  in  the  records  of 
ery  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Hazlitt's  little  volume. 


snatched      I 
am  pies  of 
;  of  cook-      I 
le. 


All  women  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  for 
themselves  a  cup  of  tea  are  warned  against  the  care- 
less habit  of  leaving  any  tea  in  the  teapot  to  be 
' '  warmed  over, "  or  to  be  taken  cold  at  an  hour  much 
later  than  when  it  was  made.  The  tannin  which  tea 
that  has  been  long  standing  contains  does  a  great 
deal  of  mischief.  A  little  weak  tea,  newly  made  with 
freshly  boiled  water,  is  not  hurtful  taken  once  or  twice 
a  day,  but  strong  tea,  or  lea  that  has  been  standing, 
is  decidedly  injurious. 


l.  i: iiMiuin. 

I  In-  People's  Candidate  Tor  Supervisor. 

The  Labor  Convention  has  made  a  wise  choice  in 
selecting  Mr.  L  Radovich  as  its  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Supervisor  of  the  Eighth  Ward.  With  so 
many  candidates  in  the  field  a  man  must  be  well 
qualified  to  fill  the  office  to  which  he  aspires  to  se- 
cure his  election,  and  Mr.  Radovich  is  a  candidate 
who  will  come  from  the  polls  with  a  rousing  majority. 
He  is  a  man  of  energy  and  ability,  and  though  he 
has  never  been  a  politician,  he  always  been  foremost 
in  all  movements  for  the  public  good.  He  has  long 
been  a  resident  of  this  city,  and  his  name  is  known 
as  a  synonym  for  honesty,  integrity,  and  enterprise 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1859,  and  em- 
barked in  mining  industries,  in  which  field  he  re- 
mained until  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  entered  the 
wholesale  and  retail  liquor  business  in  this  city.  He 
it  was  who  took  the  first  party  of  prospectors  and 
miners  to  Alaska  and  showed  the  richness  of  this  new 
country  to  the  world;  he  has  explored  and  prospected 
British  Columbia  and  Washington  Territory,  and 
done  much  to  develop  the  mining  industries  of  the 
coast :  and  he  has  spent  several  years  and  thousands 
of  dollars  in  inventing  and  perfecting  mechanical  de- 
vices bv  which  the  labor  of  mining  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  In  this  city  he  is  widely  known  as  a  pleas- 
ant gentleman ;  he  is  a  member  of  many  societies,  he 
is  a  merchant  of  standing  in  the  commercial  world, 
a  man  whose  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,  who  has 
never  striven  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of 
others,  and  who,  if  elected — as  he  undoubtedly  will 
be — will  bring  to  his  office  the  ability  and  honesty  of 
purpose  which  are  essential  to  the  public  officer. 


Handsome  \ew  Draperies. 

Handsome  new  draperies  for  windows  and  doors 
have  just  been  received  at  the  California  Furniture 
Company's  establishment,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  Street. 
Call  and  see  them  while  the  assortment  is  complete. 


—  With  the  opening  of  the  winter  season 
of  1886-7.  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  is  prepar- 
ing to  make  very  favorable  arrangements  for  the 
transportation  of  clubs  and  private  parties  to  Monte- 
rey, including  one  or  more  days'  stay  at  the  famous 
Hotel  del  Monte,  and  carriage  ride  over  the  cele- 
brated Eighteen-mile  Drive.  Monterey,  with  its  at- 
tendant sights,  is  a  place  no  visitor  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  should  miss,  and  no  pleasanter  place  is  known 
in  which  to  spend  a  few  days  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. For  information  regarding  rates,  application 
should  be  made  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Judah,  at  Room  33, 
Railroad  Building,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Townsend. 


The  Latest  Styles  in  Vogue. 

For  the  latest  style  in  odd  pieces  of  furniture, 
which  are  now  in  vogue,  go  to  the  warerooms  of  the 
California  Furniture  Company.  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush 
Street.  There  is  to  be  found  a  vast  assortment  ot 
such  things. 

For  the  Winter  Gayeties 

The  belles  are  preparing  themselves  by  clearing  their 
complexions  from  freckles  and  tan  by  using  Rachel's 
Enamel  Bloom.     For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


—  Wanted — By  an  American  Gentleman 
of  education  and  experience,  and  a  graduate,  a  po- 
sition as  teacher  in  some  private  family,  in  city  or 
country — country  preferred.  Compensation,  over 
and  above  room  and  board,  very  small.  Refer- 
ences, ample  and  satisfactory,  will  be  furnished. 
Address  E.  N.,  this  office. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


-STEELE'S  Palace  Dmy  Ston>.  6^  Market  St 


Oriental  Coverings  and  Shapes. 

Oriental  coverings  and  Oriental  shapes  in  furniture 
are  now  all  the  style.  For  the  most  beautiful  in  this 
line  of  goods,  you  should  go  to  the  warerooms  of  the 
California  Furniture  Company,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush 
Street,  where  a  fine  assortment  has  just  been  received. 


—  As  FOR  EXTRA-LARGE  URN,  WE  l  AN  FIT  IN 
merchant-tailor  misfit  suits  at  Misfit  Clothing  Parlors,. 
N.  W.  cor.  Post  and  Dupont  streets. 


Sheet  Music,  locts. ;  catalogue  free  ;  215  Duponu. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic  gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


TEAS. 


GROCERIES. 


WINES. 


LEBENBAUM  BROS. 

TWO     STOKES. 

NOS.  215  AM)  ill  SITTER  STREET,   tM> 

POLK  ST..  S.  W.  CORNER  CALIFORNIA. 

RBW    IMI-OltTATIONS  OF 

BASKETS.  DELICACIES.         BONBONS. 
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—  Thorough  Instructions  given  in  short 
hand  mineral  painting  on  china  for  $5.  No  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  or  painting  necessary.  Miss  Haste, 
Room  68,  No.  14  Dupont  Street. 

.  ♦  . 

—  A  LARGE  LINE  OF  SACK  SUITS,  MADE    FOR   $40 

j      we  will  sell  for  $18.     Misfit  Clothing  Parlors,  N.  W. 
I      cor.  Post  and  Dupont  streets. 


—  NO     EXAGGERATED     OR     I-ICTITOUS     CERTIFI- 

cates,  but  solid  facts,  testify  the  marvelous  cures  of 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


—  Attention— What  are  Misfits?  They 
are  goods  left  on  the  hands  of  merchant  tailors  and 
bought  by  us  at  less  than  half  their  value,  and  which 
we  will  sell  at  less  than  half  the  value.  Misfit  Cloth- 
ing Parlors,  N.  W.  cor.  Post  and  Dupont. 


—  Renew  and  retain  your  youthful  Ap- 
pearance by  u^ing  Hall's  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair  Re- 
newer,  the  best  article  of  its  kind. 


—  Merit  will  tell.  Misfit  Spectacles  will 
ruin  your  eyesig'  t.  Judge  by  comparison.  Muller's 
Optical  Depot.  135  Montgomery  Street,  near  Bush. 


T1TOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers. 


Enormous  success  of  the  comic  opera,  in  three  acts,  of 
THE    BOBBERS. 

Beautiful  scenery  and  costumes  and  a  strong  cast. 


Thursday,  Oct.  28,  grand  Complimentary  Benefit  to  Repre- 
sentative Council  of  the  Federation  of  Trades  and  Labor 
Organization  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents. 


POPULAR  ORGAN  CONCERTS, 

At    Metropolitan    Temple,  every   Saturday,  at 
3  o'clock  P.  M. 

Under  the  direction  of  MR.  S.  B.  WHITELEY.     One  or 
more  vocalists  at  each  concert. 

Admission,  25  cents.     Tickets  and  programmes  at  the  music 
stores  and  at  the  door. 


OF 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  St-.. 
Open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  11  P.  H. 


MRS.  K.  S.  HART,  Caterer. 

*'Houie"  Lunch   Rooms,  509   Montgomery   St, 

Lunches,  Bouquets,  and  Dinners  furnished  to  private  par 
ties,  weddings,  and  societies.  Tables  set  with  handsome 
decorations  and  fine  linen.  Best  Ice  Cream  at  special  rates 
to  fraternal  societies.  Relers  by  permissi  n  to  California 
Commandery,  Knights  Templar;  Co.  F,  Second  Regiment, 
N.  G.  C;  Stanford  Parlor,  N.  S.  G.  W.;  Congregational 
Club,  and  many  others. 


STANDARD  BOOKS 

Embracing  the  literary  efforts  of  the  world's  greatest  au- 
thors, in  STANDARD  EDITIONS,— those  approved  by 
knowing  book  -buyers ;  in  bindings  neat,  durable,  and  true, — 
not  gaudy  and  unreliable;  NOT  "almost  given  away", 
but  sold  at  prices  reasonable,  proper,  and  commensurate 
with  the  workmanship  necessary  to  the  make-up  of  the 
Best  Edition's. 

ROBERTS 


10  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco.  Telephone 5008 


MM' 


\>**m 


TOTE    FOE 

THOMAS  J.  CLUNIE 

For  Stale  Senator,  Twenty-seventh  Senatorial 
District, 

AND 

L.   FITZGERALD 

For  Member  of  Assembly,  Forty-third  Assem- 
bly District. 

RECl'LAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEES. 
FOR  SCHOOL  DIRECTOR, 

JOHN     O'KANE, 

Saddler,  767  Market  Street, 
Regular  Democratic  Nominee. 


FOR  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY, 

H.    W.    H  U  TTON, 

Nominee  of  the  Independent  Republican  Party,  the  Labo; 
Party,  and  the  Citizens'  Independent  Party. 


YOTF  FOR 

G.  W.  F.  COOK, 

For  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Nominee  of  the  In 
dependent  Republican  and  Labor  Parties. 


FOR   t  ONGRESS, 


FRANK  McGOPPIN, 


Fourth  Congressional  District. 


VOTE     FOR 

EDWARD  F.  WHITE, 

Rrpubiit'sm    Nominee 
FOR  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR. 


Independent  Candidate  for  Tax  Collector, 

JOHN  H.  GILMORE, 

(Sup't   Mechanics'    Institute   Exhibition), 

Nominee  of  Citizens'  Convention,  People's  Party  and  Pre- 
cinct Democracy,  Independent  Republican  and 
Labor  and  Trades  Organizations. 


GEO.  C.  PARKINSON, 

Nomiuee  of  Independent  Republicans,  Labor 
Party,  Anti-Boss  and  American  Party, 

FOR  SENATOR, 

Twentieth  Senatorial  District. 


FOR    MAYOR, 

ABNER  DOBLE, 

\niii incr  of  Citizens'  Independent  Party,  Reg 

ular  Republican  Party,  Independent 

Republican  Party,  and  the 

Anti-Boss  Party. 


VOTE  FOR 

CHARLES  D.  McGOWN, 

(OF  McGOWN  BROS.) 

For  Supervisor,  Serentb  Ward. 

Regular  Nominee  Citizens'   Independent  Party,  Anti-Boss 
Party,  Labor  Party,  Independent  Republican  Party. 


FOE  SUPERVISOR,  FIRST  WARD, 

HUGH  CURRAN, 


Regular  Democratic  Nominee. 


DR.  C.  T.   DEANE, 

Nominee  for 
SUPERINTENDENT   OF  SCHOOLS. 

Member  of  Board  of  Education. 


FOR  COUNTY  CLERK, 

W.    J.    RUDDIC  K, 

Republican  Nominee. 


FOR  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE, 

JAMES    H.     RYAN, 

Regular  Democratic  Nominee. 

See  that  his  name  is  on  your  ticket  before  voting. 


WILLIAM    H.  MOTT, 

Regular  Democratic  Nominee 
FOR     II   STKi;    OF    THE     PEACE. 


HENRY     EVANS, 

Regular  Republican  Nominee 
FOR    SUPERVISOR,    FIRST    WARD. 


For  Judge  of  Superior  Court— Long  Term, 

JAMES   M.  SEAWELL, 

.Nominee  of  the  Labor  Party. 


FOR  CITY  AND  COUNTY  ATTORNEY, 

GEORGE    FLOURNOY  Jr. 

Regular  Dcmocralic  Nominee. 

JOSEPH  S.  BACON, 

Republican    Nominee 
FOR      SCHOOL      DIRECTOR. 


G.  F.  SMITH, 

Regular   Republican   Nominee  for  School  Di- 
rector. 

Pier  9,  Steuart  Street. 


GEYSER  SODA 


Effervesces  like  < 
NaturalGn*bullli'<l  ;n 
Families  Supplied.  1'. 
cry  m.    Fur  sale  at  all  llr%i-rlaM 
saloons.  Notbing  like  Geyser  Soda 
for  mixing  with  liquor. 


KIMBALL'S  SATIN  STRAIGHT  CUT  CIGARETTES 

People  ol  refined  tastes  who  desire  exceptionally 
fine  Cigarettes  should  use  only  our  Straight 
Cut,  put  up  in  satin  packets  and  boxes  of 
10s,  20s,  r~ 


50s,  and    100s. 


14  First  Prize  Medal.. 


»  11.  S.   kill  IS  1  I.I.  A  CO. 


"fflciiQCefg  <2jrej(E§  Tenders  dndirong 

^feui  anc)  Special  designs, 

J\rt  pttiafeS,Mfljoi  icjol  M, 
GqfeL^ect ;  €b.caa^ri  c 
-       - — ^andOPain 
Qpcn  Fire-place,^irn^^a6pecia|t 

WwAONTAMarzaGO 

.     309,311,313,315^317  MARKETS! 


Regular  Democratic  XomUiec,  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District, 

FOR   CONGRESS. 

FRANK  J.  SULLIVAN. 


FOR  SHERIFF, 

H.    H.    PEARSON, 

Republican  Nominee. 


JOHN  C.  GREEN, 

Independent,    United    Labor,    and    Anti-Boss 
Candidate  for 

RAILROAD  COMMISSIONER, 

Second    District  —San    Francisco,    San    Mateo, 
and  Marin  Counties. 

Vote   for  him   and   suppress  the   present  system  of  Eoss- 
Railruad  rule  in  politics. 

Scrat'  h  your  Ticket !         Scratch  your  Ticket  I 


JAMES  I.  BOLAND, 

Regular  Democratic  Nominee 

FOR  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE. 


FOR  TREASURER, 

CHRISTIAN     REIS, 

Regular  Democratic  Nominee. 


KEPI'BLICAV  CONGRESSIONAL    NOMINEE, 

Fourth   District, 

W.  W.  MORROW. 


FOR  SUPERVISOR,  SIXTH  WARD, 

D.  D.  SHATTUCK, 

Republican  Nominee. 


Republican  Nominee  for  Senator, 
WILLARD  B.  FARWELL, 

Twenty-seventh  Senatorial  District. 


JOHN  A.  BAUER, 

Regular  Republican  and  Citizen's  Independent 
Nominee 

FOR  TREASURER. 


FOR    ASSESSOR, 

JOHN    D.    DALY, 

Republican  Nominee. 

J.  N.  E.  WILSON, 

Twenty -second    Senatorial    District,    Regular 
Republican   Nominee 

FOR  STATE  SENATOR. 


HENRY  L.  GUDE, 

Twenty  -  sixth    Senatorial    District,    Regular 
Republican  Nominee 

FOR  STATE  SENATOR. 


FOR  ASSESSOR, 

JOHN  D.  SIEBE, 

Regular   Independent    Republican  and  Anti- 
Ross   Nominee. 


THOMAS   YOUNG, 

Independent  Republican  Nominee  for 
RECORDER. 

Ex-Recorder  of  former  People's  Party. 


THOMAS    ASHWORTH, 

Democratic  Nominee  for 
SUPERINTENDENT   OF   STREETS. 


ZACH.  T.  WHITTEN, 

Regular  Republican  Nominee,  Forty-six;  fh    Is- 
■M-niiilv   District. 


Regular  Republican  Nominee  for  Recorder, 

THOMAS  O'BRIEN, 

(Present  School  Director). 
FOR    CORONER, 

DR.    J.    W.    KEENEY, 

Republican  Candidate. 


FOR  AUDITOR, 

DAVID     STERN, 

Republican  Nominee. 


A.  O.  COLTON, 

Republican  Nominee  for  Forty-urst  Assembly 
District. 


FOR     CO  IN TV      RECORDER. 

H.  A.  COBB, 

Nominee  of  the  I'nitcd  Anti-Boss  Party. 


FOR   DISTRICT  ATTORNEY, 

E.    B.    STONEHILL, 

Regular  Democratic  Nominee. 


Regular  Dcmoiralir   Nominee   for  Btipen  |«*or. 
Eleventh  Ward, 

HERMANN  JOOST. 


Regular    Dcmocralic   Nominee   for  Public  Ad- 
ministrator, 

JAMES  C.  PENNIE. 


FOR  JUDGE  OF  THE   SI  l-F.IIIOIt  IIIIBT, 

HARVEY    D.    TALCOTT, 

Regular  Democratic  Nominee. 
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>'E   LEAD!      OTHERS  FOLLOW!! 


CHICAGO      _A.G-E»rC33r: 

WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &    CO. 


ill  MICHIGAN  AVENUE.  CHICAGO. 


*      ^AT  LE^°S    .» 


Srr  llir  ••  limn  « n<  '    inlorc  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Igcnt,  '-"'J  Port  Street. 


<ali£raph 


TYPE-WRITING  MACHINE, 

The  latest  improved  and  most  rapid  '1  ype> Writing  Machine. 
Jars,  pnee  li-t,  and 
book  of  tcsumotvi  w    !    t*t«  of  SAMUEL  HILL, 

Pacific    I  :    M;irkc(  Street,  opposiiefc  Palace 

Hotel,  San 


Kii.McDonal(L  | 

^PRESIDENT.— 

HHMDonaldJfc 

•|  VICg-PKESTj 


m  jal  Bank 
"^'tii'  Pacific  Coast 

^$1000,000,00. 

•5mplrf500,00Cr.06. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


VIRGINIA  WISI 

|^t?  Y  Kog  Smoking  Tobsoco 

'•  thi  FI«m;  on  Eirth, 

i  l  lumoim,  Ma  iiai,  1 1. 

BLACK  ♦ 

HOUSE  GOAL 

FROM  GREEN  RIVER, 

W  A  ■  H  I  If  C   I  ON       TKKUITORY. 


II    )•>   a    nil.     Ilituiiiluou  -    Coal,  .mil    is    I  hi- 
MEM  COAX  FOB  domestic  1'sE  over  brought 

to  -«:iii    Iraiii'lxii. 


DR. 

<  II  1KI.ES  w. 

DECKER, 

DENTIST, 

PhcWs 

Building, 

Parlors  6,  7,  8,  9 
HOC  Market  Slrcc 

and  10. 

Entrance, 

PARAISO     SPRINGS, 

MOVTllltKV  IIIIM  V,  I  AL. 

THE  CARLSBAD  OF  AMERICA. 

v  »>  In ■gement.    Heir  improvements. 

1  t  invigorating,  most  easy  of  access 

of  all  mii.'  ,     -a  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Take  Sao  Jc**e  car*  10: 40  morning,  and  arrive  at  Springs  at 

dinner.  j.  «;.  nciiiit,  Proprietor. 

in:.  i:i:hm     Kealdrnl  I*  ovule  Ian. 

■    ■ 


C.  BECHSTEIN 
I»  I-A-3XT  OS  ! 

I.IIIMI   UD  I  I'ltll.MI. 

.1.  WALDTEVFEL,  ',:fi  Markei  si.. 

!•:..  in.  1  .i.i.i  .seat. 
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CHAS.  S.  EATON,  CEN'L  ACENT,  735  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 

.  nrniiBiir  1  1  nmn  morn 

«•  *    FACTORY  COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  Si  F.    *  ■>» 
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INSURANCE  I  COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000 

ASSETS,  JUNE  SO,  188C,  -  .  .  $2,048,848 

1C.IAI  >  IN  AIL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 

D.  T.  STAPLES,  President: 
WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary; 


ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President; 

E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  in>truments.  Music  Department,  A.  [..Bancroft  «V  Co. 
114  Dupont  Street,  Sole  Agents. 
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R.  A.  SWAIN  &  GO. 

In  their  newly  decorated  and  elegant  store, 

14,  16,  18    POST   STREET, 

Have  displayed  a  large  installment  of  their  Fall  Stock  of   1 

KTE-W    GOODS 

Especially  selected  from  all  countries  for  us,  comprising  the 
very  Latest  Novelties  in 

FANCY    GOODS 

Which  will  be  found  in  our 

*A*JRT       ROOM 

Consisting  of  articles  from 
ltoyitl  Worcester  Coin  puny. 

Hoyul  Orcsdcn  Poflcry, 
Minion.  Donlton, 

Vienna,  Carlsbad, 

Anil  Our  Own  Country. 
Until   further   notice   our   store  will  be  open   Saturday 
evenings  until  g}<  o'clock.     Visitors  are  cordially  invited  to 
view  our  store ;  as  seen  by  the  electric  lights  it  is  unsurpassed.      , 


S.  L  VILLAGE  CARTS 


No.  51J  F. 
Phaeton  Curl,  $1.10 
Without  ioi>,    $110 


High  Wheels,    Elegant,  and  Easy  Riding.     All  kinds  of 
Two-Wheeled  Vehicles. 

TRUMAN,    ISHAM    &    HOOKER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

THE  ARCONAUT_CLUBBINC  LIST. 

IIARPEK'S  >I At.A/.INL. 

With  the  June  number  was  begun  the  Seventy-Third 
Volume  of  "  Harper's  Magazine."  It  is  the  leading  illus- 
trated magazine  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  best  novels  of 
the  most  famous  novelists — such  as  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Bulwer,  and  others — have  appeared  in  its  pages,  and  it 
keeps  up  its  old  reputation. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 

1 '  Harper's  Weekly  "  is  an  illustrated  record  of  and  com- 
mentary upon  the  events  of  the  times.  It  treats  of  every 
topic,  Political,  Historical,  Literary,  and  Scientific,  which  is 
oi  current  interest,  and  gives  the  finest  illustrations  that  can 
be  obtained  from  every  available  source,  original  or  foreign. 

HARPER'S  BAZAR. 

"  Harper's  Bazar"  (published  weekly)  has  no  equal  as  an 
Illustrated  Family  Journal.  It  comprises  every  subject  of 
interest  to  the  home  circle.  While  it  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  leading  fashion  paper  of  America,  its  liter- 
ary and  artistic  merits  are  of  the  highest  order. 

HARPER'S  TOI'N'C  PEOPLE. 

"  Harper's  Young  People  "  is  an  illustrated  weekly  for 
boys  and  girls.  The  range  of  its  contents  includes  serial 
and  short  stories ;  articles  on  various  subjects  of  an  instruc- 
tive character  treated  in  an  entertaining  manner;  articles 
having  a  special  timely  interest ;  short  sketches,  poems,  in- 
door and  outdoor  pastimes  and  sports,  practical  mechanics, 
and  a  variety  of  other  interesting  and  entertaining  matter, 
both  in  letter-press  and  illustrations. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 

Is  the  best  Republican  paper  published  in  the 
United  States. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD 

Is  tbc  best  Democratic  paper  published  in  tbe 
Pnited  States. 

WIDE   AWAKE 

In  the  best  young  follfg'  magazine  published 
In  the  United  States. 

THE  HARPER'S  PUBLICATIONS 

Arc   the    best   or  tbc   class    published   in   the 
world. 

Now,  by  special  arrangements  with  the   publishers,  and 

by  concessions  in  price   on  both  sides,  we  are   enabled  to 

make  the  following  offer,  open   to  all  subscribing  direct  to 

this  omce  between  July  1st,  1$8<>,  and  January  1st, 

1887: 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine,  Tor 

One  Year,  by  Mail $fi.oo 

The  Argonaut  and   Harper's  Weekly,  for 

One  Year,  by  Mail J&G.20 

The    Argonaut    and    Harper's   Bazar,    Tor 

One  Year,  by  Mall J»6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  Peo- 
ple, for  One  Year,  by  Mail $4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  M'eehly  New  York 
Tribune  (Republican),  lor  One  Year, 
by  Mail #4.0© 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  Xew  York 
World  (Democratic),  Tor  One  Year,  by 
Mall $4.0O 

The  Arsouaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and 

the  Weekly  World,  One  Year,  by  Mnll.gtf.OO 

The     Argouaut     and     Wide- A  wake.     One 

Year,  by  Mall #5.0© 

Postmasters  and  other  agents  will  understand  that  these 
rates  are  clubbing  rates,  and  for  subscribers  only.  We  can 
allow  no  commissions  on  these  rates. 

This  odcr  Is  not  open  lo  residents  of  San 
Francisco.  In  that  city  the  Argonaut  Is  not  de- 
livered by  mail,  but  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
our  carriers,  w  1th  w  bom  wc  do  not  wish  to  in- 
terfere. 

JOHN    TAYLOR    &    CO. 

114,  110,  118  Pine  si. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST, 
DELICIOUS. 
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Vol.  XIX.       No.   24. 


San  Francisco,  December  ii,    1886. 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday, 
at  No.  213  Grant  Avenue  ( Dupont  Street),  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year;  six  montlis,  $2.23;  three  months, 
£1.50 ;  payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscription  to  all  foreign  coun- 
tries within  t/te  Postal  Union,  $3.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by 
Carriers  at  jT-Ljo  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single 
copies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  t/te  interior  supplied  by  tltc 
San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue  (Dupont 
Street),  to  wftom  all  orders  from  t/ie  trade  sltould  be  addressed.  Subscribers 
ivishing  their  addresses  cJuinged  slwuld  give  tJuir  old  as  tuell  as  new  ad- 
dresses. The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are  Agents  for  t/ie 
Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  Nentis  Dealer  in  tlu 
United  States  or  Europe.  Address  all  communications  to  "  T/u  Argonaut, 
No.  213  Grant  Avenue  (Dupont  Street).  San  Francisco."  No  traveling  can- 
vassers employed.  A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager. 
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The  following  encyclical  or  pastoral  letter — concocted  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco,  "  Patrick 
Riordan,"  and  two  other  priests,  who  subscribe  themselves, 
one,  "  Francis,  Bishop  of  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles,"  and 
the  other,  "  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Grass  Valley,"  whose  other 
names  are  not  given,  and  all  of  them  Irishmen — was  read  in 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  of  California  two  Sundays 
ago.  We  reproduce  this  letter  for  several  reasons.  One, 
that  we  may  demonstrate  to  our  readers,  who  are  mostly 
Protestant  and  liberal — for  Roman  Catholics  never  read  the 
Argonaut  —  the  unmeasureable  impudence  of  these  alien 
priests  in  their  insolent  attempt  to  set  aside  the  laws  govern- 
ing marriage  in  the  country  where  they  have  found  asylum, 
and  their  cowardly  and  mendacious  assault  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  all  non-Catholic  married  women  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. In.  the  first  place,  as  preparing  the  reader  to  appre- 
ciate the  self-complacent  hypocrisy  of  these  men,  note  the 


miserable  pretension  that  they  have  been  "  appointed  by  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,"  while  no  person  outside  their  own  ignorant 
and  bigoted  following  admits  that  Christ  has  a  "vicar  "on 
earth  ;  and  the  further  blasphemous  and  arrogant  egoism  of 
their  selection  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  "govern"  in  religious 
matters,  and  "responsible"  to  account  to  God  for  human 
souls — all  of  which  is  a  preamble  to  the  introduction  of  the 
most  remarkable,  and  inexcusable,  and  lying  scandal  upon 
every  woman  and  every  man  in  California  who — trusting  co 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  born  and  of 
which  they  are  citizens,  and  to  the  beliefs  of  the  various 
churches  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
moral  code  by  which  they  have  been  educated,  and  with  the 
customs  of  a  Christian  civilization  of  which  they  are  part — 
have  consented  to  unite  in  the  solemn  contract  of  matrimony 
without  submitting  to  the  peculiar  ceremonies  of  a  church  to 
which  these  two  Irish  Patricks  and  a  Francis  belong.  We 
may  in  patience  submit  to  the  enunciation  of  peculiar 
dogmas  of  religious  belief;  we  are  taught,  by  the  liberal  edu- 
cation which  our  laws  and  social  conditions  impart,  to  listen 
without  open  dissent  to  very  many  religious  opinions  which  re- 
volt our  reason  ;  we  have  been  taught  to  respect  the  consci- 
entious beliefs  of  others,  and  to  allow  them  full  and  fair  ex- 
pression ;  all  of  these  things  seem  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  friendly  and  decent  social  relations  in  communities 
that  desire  to  live  together  in  harmony.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  Protestant  and  liberal -world  to  do  this  in  order  to 
demonstrate  how  immeasurably  superior  were  the  freedom 
and  liberty  of  the  non-Catholic  progressive  mind  to  the  big- 
otry and  intolerance  that  come  from  the  teachings  of  the 
papal  church.  As  the  result  of  this  fearless  independence  of 
thought,  this  ^mancipation  of  the  human  mind,  tnis  freedom 
of  LorisC.crct,  he  v.ortd  has  progressed;  in  e\  ery  coun 
try  where  these  ideas  have  prevailed  long  enough  to  be  felt 
in  the  civil  administration  of  the  government,  there  have  re- 
sulted personal  liberty  and  national  freedom.  Hence  Prot- 
estants and  liberal-minded  people,  in  the  indulgence  of  their 
privileges  of  believing  what  they  please  and  rejecting  what 
they  please,  have  not  been  disposed  to  question  the  same 
right  of  others  to  think  what  they  please,  or  indulge  in 
whatever  fantasy,  or  doctrine,  or  ceremonial  may  best  suit 
them.  This  class  has  not  questioned  the  right  of  Roman- 
ists, under  the  law  and  within  the  law,  to  think  and  act  as  to 
them  may  seem  best ;  but  when  their  priests,  archbishops, 
and  bishops,  representing  the  highest  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity of  the  Church  of  Rome,  speaking  by  its  consent  and  in 
the  name  of  that  authority,  deliberately,  and  after  careful 
consideration,  proclaim  from  all  their  pulpits  that  the  laws  of 
civil  marriage  "have  no  force  and  are  null  and  void";  that  the 
Protestant  wife  and  mother  is  a  "  concubine,"  and  the  children 
born  of  that  relation  are  illegitimate  and  bastard,  is  it  not  time 
to  call  a  halt  to  these  defamatory  declarations?  If  we  have 
no  laws  to  punish  such  vile  and  slanderous  libels,  let  us  enact 
them  at  once,  and  provide  stocks,  and  whipping-posts,  and 
cat-of-nine-tails  for  the  hypocritical  and  cowardly  blackguards 
who,  under  the  hiding  of  the  religious  garb  and  under  cover 
of  the  sanctuary,  thus  defame  and  slander  all  women  who  do 
not  enter  into  the  marriage  relation  through  ceremonies  of 
their  church  and  preparation  at  their  secret  confessionals* 
We  paraphrase  the  language  of  the  three  bishops,  and  say  : 
"  This  language  may  appear  strong,  but  we  fear  it  is  scarcely 
strong  enough  to  awaken  the  indifferent  Protestant  to  a  sense 
of  his  duty,"  which  is  to  incite  every  honest  man  and  woman 
to  resent  the  priestly  slander  that  pronounces  the  intercourse 
resulting  from  a  marriage  ceremony  performed  by  a  Protest- 
ant clergyman  or  a  civil  magistrate  as  "  concubinage,"  and 
the  ceremony  itself  as  "sacrilege."  This  insult  is  to  be  re- 
peated every  year  in  all  the  churches,  and  thus  made  per- 
petual. We  reprint  the  letter  from  the  Examiner^  asking 
those  who  have  not  read  it  to  do  so,  and  those  who  have,  to 
read  it  again  ;  and,  if  it  is  not  asking  too  much  of  the  in- 
telligent and  fair-minded  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  and 
lady,  we  ask  them  to  consider  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
Protestant  who  is  rearing  a  family  under  the  conditions  so 
shamefully  characterized  by  these  calumniating  priests  : 

Dearly  Beloved:  Appointed  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  as  we  are,  to 
watch  over  your  spiritual  welfare — nay,  placed  l>y  the  Holy  Ghost, 
though  most  unworthy  on  our  part,  to  govern  you  in  religious  matters, 
having,  moreover,  to  give  an  account  of  your  souls  to  the  Divine  Judge 


— we  are  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  to  address 
you  some  words  of  admonition.  For,  although  we  are  aware  that  many 
among  you  are  dutiful  children  of  the  church,  and  delight  in  revering 
and  obeying  its  holy  laws,  there  are  others  (but  we  trust  they  are  few) 
who  imagine  that  the  church  is  too  rigid,  and  that  they  are  ai  liberty  to 
dispense  themselves  from  its  rules — to  obey  or  to  disobey.  But  the 
church,  like  Christ,  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever ;  it  is  the 
same  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  its  sacred  laws,  enacted  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  are  as  binding  here  as  in  any  other 
place. 

Therefore,  we  deprecate  the  haste  of  those  who,  when  about  to  marry, 
will  not  give  timely  notice  to  their  pastors,  nor  wail  for  the  due  publica- 
tion of  the  bans;  we  heartily  deplore  the  bad  dispositions  of  those  who, 
under  the  guilt  of  mortal  sin,  receive  the  holy  sacrament  of  matrimony 
without  any  religious  preparation ;  and  we  sincerely  regret  the  negli- 
gence of  those  who  fail  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  treasure  of  the  nup- 
tial benediction  as  a  pledge  of  the  favor  and  protection  of  heaven.  But, 
above  all,  we  condemn,  as  fraught  with  most  disastrous  consequences, 
the  rashness  of  those  who  recklessly  make  matrimonial  engagements 
without  carefully  examining  whether  in  the  persons  of  their  choice  are 
found  the  qualities  requir,-  d  in  good  husbands  or  wives.  Now,  among 
the  qualities  which  a  Ca'.bolic  should  seek  in  a  companion  before  matri- 
monial engagement,  andr  in  fact,  before  beginning  or  contemplating  any 
mutual  affection,  is  the  incomparable  treasure  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
Hence,  the  church  abhors,  and  has  ever  abhorred,  mixed  marriages. 
She  does  not  allow  them  to  be  celebrated  inside  of  her  temples,  nor  with 
her  sacred  vestments,  nor  with  the  imparting  of  any  blessing.  And  this 
attitude  and  these  laws  of  the  church  are  founded  on  very  obvious  rea- 
sons. For,  leaving  aside  those  happy  instances  in  which  the  non-i  ath- 
olic  party  respects  in  the  Catholic  the  right  ol  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
and  of  the  Catholic  education  of  the  offspring,  and  treating  the  question 
on  its  own  merits,  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  faith  of  the 
Catholic  is  naturally  liable  to  be  weakened,  if  not  seriously  injured,  by 
the  absence  of  all  faith,  or  a  different  belief  in  the  other  party.  In  the 
second  place,  the  want  of  the  Catholic  example,  and  frequently  the  act- 
ual non-Catholic,  and  sometimes  anti-Catholic,  exertions  of  one  parent 
must  naturally  or  necessarily  damp,  materially  injure,  or  wholly  pamljze  t 
thefaith  of      -  ■■'  ild'an. '. 

are  sufficiently  old  to  understand  and  practice  their  religion  the  Catholic 
parent  is  carried  away  by  death ;  and  in  this  case  it  can  not  reasonably 
be  expected  that  the  surviving  parent,  who  does  not  value  the  Catholic 
faith  for  himself,  will  take  much  interest,  or  any  interest  at  all,  in  secur- 
ing it  to  the  children.  Would  to  heaven  that  sad  experience  did  not 
corroborate  these  reasons,  and  that  we  were  never  called  on  to  mourn 
over  the  deplorable  results  which  we  have  pointed  out! 

Hence,  every  Catholic  young  man  and  young  woman  should  calmly 
and  seriously  reflect  on  all  this  before  entertaining  Lhe  thought  of  even 
the  possibility  of  an  engagement,  and  should  also  take  counsel,  in  due 
time,  of  parents  and  respective  pastors.  Instead  of  doing  this,  there  are 
some  Catholics  who,  despising  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  almost  abjuring  their  faith,  apply  for  the  celebration  of  their 
marriage  to  a  civil  officer  or  Protestant  minister,  not  only  exposing  them- 
selves thereby  to  make  ft  contract  which  has  no  force  before  God,  and 
consequently  does  not  trevent  their  intercourse  from  being  a  horrible 
concubinage,  but  also  committing  really  a  sin  of  sacrilege — partaking  of 
the  enormity  of  a  sacrilegious  communion  received  at  the  hands  of  a 
minister  or  a  magistrate.  This  language  may  appear  strong,  but  we 
fear  it  is  scarcely  strong  enough  to  awaken  the  indifferent  Catholic  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty— the  only  object  we  have  in  view. 

We  therefore  ordain  :  First,  that  the  pastor,  unless  authorized  by  the 
Ordinary,  shall  not  assist  at  the  marriage  of  those  who  will  not  have  ap- 
plied to  him  at  least  three  days  previous  to  their  marriage ;  second,  that 
none  can  be  married  without  having  furnished  due  vouchers  for  their 
freedom,  and,  when  both  parties  are  Catholics,  without  the  due  publi- 
cation of  the  bans ;  third,  that  in  no  case  whatever  can  a  Catholic  be 
married  by  any  other  person  than  a  priest  without  subjecting  himself  to 
excommunication  ;  fourth,  that  when  the  parlies  are  entitled  to  the  nup- 
tial benediction  the  pastors  shall  see  that  the  special  mass  for  that  bene- 
diction shall  accompany  or  follow  the  celebration  of  the  marriage;  fifth, 
that  as  the  Holy  See  leaches  there  must  be  a  grave  causq  for  a  dispen- 
sation for  a  mixed  marriage,  and  that  the  usual  promises  must  be  made, 
otherwise  it  would  be  a  grievous  sin  to  contract. 

Finally,  we  direct  that  ihis  circular  be  read  from  the  altar  at  high  or 
last  mass  and  vespers  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  every  year  in  all  the 
churches  of  this  province.  Yours,  sincerely,  in  Christ, 

Patrick  W.  Riokdan,  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco. 
Fkancis,  Bishop  of  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles. 
Patrick,  Bishop  of  Grass  Valley. 

If  this  document  had  been  read  an  hundred  years  ago,  in 
a  country  and  to  a  community  in  which  there  was  no  legal 
method  of  marriage  outside  the  Romish  Church,  to  a  people 
ignorant  enough  to  swallow  this  sort  of  priestly  rot,  it  might 
h?ve  passed  unquestioned;  but  if  it  shall  be  allowed  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  and  this  age  of  free  thought  and  free 
speech,  to  pass  unchallenged,  and  its  authors  unrebuked,  it 
will  be  because  all  pride  has  departed  from  the  liberal  mind, 
and  all  nerve  from  the  militant  arm,  and  all  courage  from  the 
heart  that  does  not  believe  the  dogmas  of  Rome.  This 
church  and   its  members  are  new-comers  to  this  republic, 
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and  hence  their  airs  are  more  unendurable  because  they  are 
put  on  by  guests  who  are  in  a  minority.     It   seems  alto- 
gether unbecoming  for  priests,  born  peasants  and  educated 
to  no  other  learning  than  the  theology  of  a  narrow-minded 
and  bigoted  church,  to  come  as  strangers  to  a  land  whose 
institutions  have  been  founded  in  broadest  freedom  by  states- 
men   of   profoundest  learning,  and    not  only   endeavor  to 
control  the  political  administration   of  its  government,  but 
to  undermine  its  educational  system,  and  then  vilely  assault 
the  marriage  relation  of  its  citizens,  which  relation  is  the 
roclc  and  foundation  of  family,  home,  civilization,  and  re- 
ligion.    If  this  doctrine  promulgated  by  these   priests  were 
accepted  by  intelligent  Catholics,  society  would  be  rent  asun- 
der and  all  social  intercourse  destroyed.     If  our  Protestant 
wives  and  daughters  were  the  kind  of  things  described  by 
these  clerical  slanderers,  the  interchange  of  social  civilities 
would  be  impossible  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  fami- 
lies       The    (art    that    there   now  exist   friendly    relations 
between  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  circles,  is  an  evidence 
that  cultured  and  liberal  Catholics  look  with  indifference, 
contempt,  and  disregard  upon  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
encyclical  letter  upon  which  we   are  commenting.     When 
Romanists  handle  the  Argonaut  with  tongs,  and  persuade 
themselves  that  we  are  prompted  by  hostile  feelings  to  harsh 
criticism  of  the  methods  resortf  d  to  by  their  church,  its  per- 
sistent interference  with  our  political  affairs,  and  its  endeavor 
to  destroy  our  schools,  and  the  effort  of  its  clergy  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  prejudice  and  hatred  between  classes,  will  they  not 
be  somewhat  more  indulgent  than  they  now  are?     When 
they  read  this  pastoral  letter  in  the  light  of  our  indignant 
but  just  criticism,  will  they  not  reflect  that  the  freedom  of 
the  pulpit  is  not  more  sacred  than  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  that  the  same  generous  laws  that  give  to  the  clergy  an 
unrestrained   expression  of  opinions  against  our  laws  and 
their  administration,  give  to  editorial  writers  the  privilege 
of  unchecked  criticism  of  their  dogmas  and  ceremonials? 
This  is  not  Italy,  or  Spain,  or  Austria,  or  Portugal,  or  Mex- 
ico, or  Ireland;  it  is  Protestant  America.     Here  the  Church 
o{  Rome  enjoys  the  exercise  of  no  rightful  authority  in  civil 
affairs.    Marriage  is  a  civil  ceremony.    Here  the  Pope  is  not 
possessed  of  any  privilege  other  than  is  enjoyed  by  the  bish- 
ops of  any  other  church  ;  here  the  Greek,  the  English,  the 
Jewish,  the   Methodist,  and  all  evangelical  denominations 
stand  on  the  same  foundations — all  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  laws,  and  all  subordinate  to  civil  authority.    If  all  churches 
put  forth  the  same  pretensions  and  assumed  the  same  rela- 
tion to  our  government  as  does  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
country  would  be  in  chaos,  and  ultimately  embroiled  in  civil 
war.     If  the  Greek  Church  recognized  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
the  Episcopal  Church  the  Queen  of  England,  the  Jews  some 
foreign  rabbi,  or  any  of  them  a  metropolitan  whose  spiritual 
authority  was  higher  than  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
land,  and  if  each  of  these  churches  should  conspire  against 
non-sectarian  schools,  claim  a  division  of  school  moneys,  and 
declare  that  laws  for  the  celebration  of  marriages  or  the  en- 
forcement of  other  duties  were  of  no  force,  null  and  void, 
sacrilegious,  and  inoperative,  unless  performed  in  accordance 
with  the  peculiar  ceremonials  of  their  respective  churches, 
and  all  of  them  thrust  their  establishments  into  the  politics 
of  the  country  and  entered  upon  a  contest  for  the  establish- 
ment of  theirs  as  a  national  church,  with  the  right  to  exercise 
supreme  civil  power,  the  order  and  peace  of  society  would 
be  deranged,  republican  government    would  be  destroyed, 
and  our  nation  would  be  precipitated  into  anarchy  and  chaos. 
As  there  can  be  no  lawful  union  of  church  and  state,  the 
endeavor  to  establish  one,  and  every  attempt  that  looks  to 
that  end,  are  crimes  and  conspiracies  against  the  law.     If  a 
marriage  solemnized  by  a  civil   magistrate  or  a  Protestant 
clergyman  is  legal  and  of  binding  force,  it  is  treason  for  any 
priest  to  assail  it  with  criminal  purpose,  to  bring  the  law  into 
contempt  and  overturn  the  authority  of  government.     The 
truth  is  that  these  presumptuous  bishops  would  subject  them- 
selves to  punishment  if  they  had  dared  to  cause  such  a  letter 
to  be  read  in  Rome,  Paris,  or  Mexico,  where,  although  Cath- 
olic countries,  marriage  is  not  legal  unless  performed  under 
the  sanction  of  civil  authority  by  a  duly  qualified  official.     If 
we  of  the  non-Catholic  community,  who  are  in  the  majority, 
are  to  be  subjected  to  such  insults  as  these,  it  will  be  neces- 
unend  our   laws   that  a   priest  of  the  Church  of 
Koine  shall  not  be  allowed  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony ai  all.      I  he  sooner  that  our  Roman  archbishops,  bish- 
ind  priests  realize  that  they  are  living  in  a  Protestant 
munity,  and  that  Catholics  are  in  a  minority,  and  that 
unless  they  behave  themselves  and  obey  the  laws  Catholic 
Church  property  will  be  secularized  and  intriguing  priests 
driven  from  the  country,  the  better  it  will  be  for  themselves 
and  the  ignorant  bigots  who  uphold  them.     Protestant  indif- 
ference and  contempt  are  Rome's  best  assurance  of  remaining 
undisturbed  in  the  United  States  o(  America. 


Archbishop  Walsh,  of  Dublin,  has  persuaded  himself,  says 
the  Pali  .1/.///  GamUt— afttr  some  mi 

"  that   tenant-,   m.iy  rightly  determine  for  themseln  .  whal 

"  proportion  of  their  agreed  rent  they  will  pay,  and  that  they 

"may  pay  this,  not  to  their  landlord,  but  to  trustees  of  their 

dosing,  fm  the  purpose  of  contesting  the  same  in  a 


"suit  at  law."  What  a  nice  and  (convenient  conscience  this 
distinguished  primate  must  have,  who  can  thus  advise  the 
tenants  of  his  flock!  Wonder  if  the  tenants  of  the  Phelan 
building,  or  the  farmers  on  the  Murphy  estate,  should  deter- 
mine to  pay  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  stipulated  rents  into  the 
hands  of  a  trustee  for  the  purpose  of  a  law-suit  as  to  whether 
they  should  pay  anything,  could  get  the  same  advice  from 
Patrick,  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco,  or  Francis,  Bishop  of 
Monterey  and  Los  Angeles  ?  "  And,"  says  the  Pall  Mall 
(//-■■/A-,  "  the  English  government  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
"  make  much  headway  in  the  face  of  this  episcopal  mani- 
festo." We  would  suggest  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  that  it  try  tin's  experiment  :  Declare  martial  law  in 
this  part  of  Ireland,  try  this  prelate  and  the  recalcitrant  ten- 
ants at  drum-head  court  martial,  and  imprison  them  till  the 
archbishop  reform  his  conscience  and  the  tenants  pay  their 
rents;  suppress  the  land-league,  suspend  the  newspaper 
I'niUd  Ireland,  and  keep  the  rebellious  Irish  politicians  in 
prison  till  they  are  willing  to  obey  the  law.  This  would  give 
the  government  a  clean  working  majority  in  Parliament,  and 
preserve  the  peace  in  Ireland.  The  suggestion  is  a  novel 
one,  but  worth  the  experiment  of  a  trial. 

An  organization  is  forming  at  Chicago  to  counteract  the 
socialist  agitation,  It  is  named  the  "  Patriotic  League,"  and 
has  put  forth  the  following  platform  and  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples: 

To  support  and  defend  the  Government,  Constitution,  laws,  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States,  national  and  municipal,  as  administered 
through  the  three  necessary  and  well-defined  departments,  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial,  and  to  furnish  a  channel  through  which  the  or- 
der-loving and  law-honoring  sentiment  of  the  country  can  at  all  times 
express  itself  and  make  its  convictions  and  strength  known.  To  oppose 
anarchism,  socialism,  communism,  Mormonism,  and  despotism  of  all 
kinds,  and  all  kindred  social  and  political  heresies  that  tend  to  destroy 
the  peace  of  society,  the  authority  of  the  Government,  the  sanction  of 
the  law,  the  rights  of  property,  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  familv.  and  to  serve  due  notice  on  anarchists,  socialists,  and 
all  similar  "  ists  "  and  "isms  "  that  human  liberty,  as  lepresented  and 
protected  by  American  free  institutions,  has  cost  too  much  and  is  too  val- 
uable and  sacred  to  allow  it  to  be  overthrown,  undermined,  endangered, 
or  desecrated  by  foreign  agitators  and  revolutionists,  or  demagogues  of 
any  creed,  breed,  or  description. 

Americanism  is  beginning  to  assert  itself  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  we  shall  not  be  very  much  surprised  that 
the  patriotism  of  the  country  will  be  found  strong  enough  to 
successfully  maintain  itself  against  the  anarchists  and  social- 
ists who  have  taken  the  contract  to  destroy  the  Government. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  well  worth  making  one 
earnest  effort  to  conciliate  this  foreign  mob  by  hanging 
the  convicted  bomb-throwers  at  Chicago,  and  treating  the 
balance  of  them  to  the  same  deserved  punishment  after  trial 
and  conviction. 

The  Lying-in  Hospital,  on  Clay  Street,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  charities  of  San  Francisco,  is  in  extreniis.  It  is 
on  its  last  legs,  and  something  must  be  done  to  breathe 
the  breath  of  life  into  it,  or  it  will  expire.  This  institution 
was  established  by  certain  ladies  some  years  since,  as  a  pure 
and  simple  charity.  It  was,  and  has  ever  been,  a  lying-in 
hospital  and  foundling  asylum.  The  keeping  of  the  babies 
born  to  the  institution  has  followed  as  a  necessity,  and  there 
are  now  seventeen  of  the  best  and  brightest  love- babies  that 
were  ever  seen  who  will  be  turned  into  the  street  unless 
something  is  done.  On  Monday  next,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  meeting  of  ladies  interested  in  this  charity  is  to 
be  held  at  the  Occidental  Hotel,  to  consider  ways  and  means 
to  keep  the  institution  alive.  Our  advice  is  to  beg.  Go  out 
into  the  streets,  state  the  facts  to  our  rich  men,  and  ask  them 
to  contribute.  Some  of  them  ought  to  give,  and  more  of 
them  ought  to  be  willing  to  give,  and  as  everybody  knows 
that  the  money  they  do  give  is  honestly  disbursed  for  a  most 
deserving  charity  such  an  appeal  ought  not  to  be  without  re- 
sults. This  institution  has  done  an  immense  deal  of  good 
it  has  never  had  any  scandal  connected  with  it,  and  it  ought 
to  be  sustained. 


OLLA-PODRIDA 


The  prettiest  girl  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  says  a 
Washington  letter  to  the  Detroit  Tribune,  is  a  copyist  at  the 
Navy  Department.  This  is  saying  a  good  deal,  as  about 
four  thousand  women  hold  positions  in  Washington,  and 
probably  two  thousand  more  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
are  receiving  salaries  from  Uncle  Sam.  Some  of  the  "count- 
esses," as  the  girls  employed  in  the  Treasury  Department 
are  called,  are  very  pretty,  but  the  belle  of  the  navy  is  claimed 
to  be  entitled  to  the  apple  of  Paris.  She  is  a  niece  of  our 
Minister  to  England,  Judge  Phelps,  and  her  family  reside  in 
this  city.  For  about  four  years  the  young  lady  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  type-writer  in  the  office  of  Commodore  Walker 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  ol  detail,  receiving  a  salary  of  nine 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  She  is  a  dark-eyed  blonde,  with  a 
beautiful  figure,  and  the  officers  of  the  navy  are  all  her  de- 
voted slaves.  She  was  so  much  interrupted  in  her  work  by 
them  that  Commander  McCalla,  in  whose  room  she  is  was 
compelled  to  prohibit  the  officers  from  interviewing  her  in 
department  hours,  and  got  a  large  screen,  behind  which  her 
attractions  are  now  hidden.  If  the  commander  leaves  his 
room  for  a  moment,  there  is  certain  to  be  some  bold  youn- 
tar  about  the  building  to  run  in  for  a  chat  with  the  beauty" 
and  when  McCalla  returns  the  culprit  is  profuse  in  his  ex- 
cuses. The  number  of  officers  who  have  type-writing  to  be 
done  is  astonishing,  and  they  all  want  to  superintend  the 
work.  The  young  lady  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  her 
attractions,  but  can  not  but  notice  that  the  other  type-writers 
are  not  in  such  demand  as  herself.  When  she  leaves  the  de- 
partment at  night  there  are  generally  two  or  more  officers 
accidentally  waiting  in  the  corridors  to  escort  her  safely  down 
the  elevator  and  sec  her  to  the  street-car. 


We  do  not  agree  with  our  dyspeptic  editors  and  preachers 
in  their  estimate  of  the  depressing  effects  of  the  stock  deal 
that  is  now  booming  around  us.  After  ten  years  of  stagna- 
tion, hard  times,  and  chronic  financial  distress,  dull  business 
and  depressed  real  estate,  it  is  a  cheerful  change  to  have 
stocks  advance  in  thirty  days  from  a  million  and  a  hall  to 
sixty  millions  in  value,  and,  though  like  the  man  who  had  no 
hogs  when  acorns  were  abundant  and  pork  going  up,  we  are 
delighted  to  know  that  the  paupers  of  the  alley  and  the  old 
hens  that  are  scratching  mud  around  the  door  of  the  little 
board  are  realizing  hopes  long  deferred.  It  has  been  our  ob- 
servation that  when  gamblers  prosper,  and  speculation  is 
lively,  and  the  brokers  have  money,  the  times  are  good ; 
that  more  money  is  in  circulation,  and  then  somehow  we  get 
some  of  it.  When  bank  vaults  are  full,  and  interest  is  low, 
and  the  savings  banks  are  investing  in  Government  securi- 
ties, and  nothing  doing,  times  are  hard.  But  when  money  is 
circulating,  and  servant-girls  are  withdrawing  their  savings 
from  the  Hibernia  Bank  and  the  priests  and  are  putting  them 
in  stocks,  and  stocks  are  varying  ten  millions  a  day ;  when 
misers  unlock  their  safes,  and  the  old  skinflints  untie  their 
buckskin  bags;  when  the  Nevada  Bank  has  a  generous  emo- 
tion and  kindly  turns  over  to  an  eager  public  its  long-treas- 
ured accumulation  of  stocks ;  when  New  York  bites,  and 
Europe  swallows  the  hook,  and  from  the  interior  Old  Hay- 
seed pours  out  his  hoarded  treasures  and  exchanges  them  for 
paper  scrip  which  will  pay  dividends  when  they  are  held  long 
enough,  we  feel  like  the  toad  in  the  shower — happy — though 
we  have  no  other  interest  than  lookers-on.  We  hear  a  lot  of 
old  croakers  prognosticating  evil  to  result  from  this  deal — 
homesteads  to  be  swallowed,  savings  to  be  expended,  accu- 
mulations to  be  distributed,  men  who  are  rich  are  to  become 
poor.  We  think  all  this  is  probable,  but  what  of  it  ?  This 
is,  after  all,  but  the  healthful  process  of  distribution.  I  f  every 
dollar  that  was  earned  was  saved;  if  everybody  was  provi- 
dent and  economical,  and  deposited  his  earnings  in  some 
secure  trust,  and  nobody  gambled,  or  speculated,  or  took 
chances,  this  would  be  a  most  dull  and  uninteresting  life,  and 
though  every  man  and  woman  had  a  sound  and  healthy  liver, 
life  would  not  be  worth  living.  There  never  would  have  been 
a  development  in  the  Comstock  mines  if  Mr.  Flood  and  his 
associates  had  not  have  possessed  the  speculative  courage 
to  risk  millions  to  uncover  other  millions  that  had  lain  hid- 
den in  the  earth  from  creation,  and  except  for  their  enter- 
prise— which  is  only  another  expression  for  the  gambling 
sentiment  that  lies  hid  in  the  breast  of  every  bold  and  enter- 
prising business  man,  which  inspires  invention,  commerce, 
trade,  research,  and  bold  adventure — this  treasure  would 
have  remained  hidden  till  the  final  conflagration,  acting  on 
the  precious  metals  too  late  for  coinage  and  too  late  to  en- 
able a  wicked  world  to  save  its  soul  from  purgatory  by  the 
purchase  of  masses,  and  indulgences,  and  other  priestly 
luxuries  for  which  only  minted  coin  will  pay.  There 
will  be  more  money  expended  these  Christmas  holidays  for 
gifts,  more  turkeys  and  mince  pies  will  gladden  the  stomachs 
of  the  poor,  than  there  would  have  been  if  this  deal  had  not 
come.  There  may  be  a  moral  side  to  this  question,  but  we 
are  not  looking  for  it.  We  are  only  looking  at  the  cheerful 
side,  and,  curiously  enough,  the  moral  is  always  the  side 
that  is  gloomy  and  forbidding,  and  we  do  not  see  how  gold 
and  silver  can  be  made  available  without  gambling.  It  is  a 
gamble  to-day  for  the  precious  metals,  and  it  is  a  gamble  to 
invest  them,  and  if  everybody  placed  gold  and  silver  only 
where  it  would  be  safe,  where  it  would  not  circulate,  the 
world  would  stagnate.  There  would  be  no  preachers,  for  all 
preach  for  hire ;  there  would  be  no  missionaries,  for  all  are 
out  for  pay ;  there  would  be  no  cathedrals  built,  there  would 
not  be  a  daily  newspaper  in  all  the  world;  even  the  Argo- 
naut would  be  out  of  existence,  because  if  there  were  no 
money  to  be  made  in  the  soul-saving  industry  the  Church  of 
Rome  would  collapse  like  a  soap-bubble,  and  then  what 
would  the  Argonaitt  do,  if  it  had  no  wind-mill  to  fight,  no 
army  of  sheep  against  which  to  put  its  lance  in  rest  ?  The  tact 
is,  we  look  upon  this  stock  gamble  as  a  good  thing.  It  stirs 
our  stagnant  blood  in  to  new  currents,  it  draws  money  out  of 
the  savings  banks  where  it  does  no  good,  it  brings  us  money 
from  the  East  and  Europe,  it  advertises  the  country,  and, 
besides,  we  are  convinced  that  a  large  body  of  ore  has  been 
found  east  of  the  line  of  the  old  Comstock  lode,  and  as  there 
has  never  been  found  any  east-wall  line  to  the  lode,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  discoveries  yet  to  be  made  may  equal 
the  deposits  that  have  been  dug  out.  We  know  of  no  silver 
mine  on  earth  that  has  ever  been  exhausted.  The  mines 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  are  still  being  worked ;  convul- 
sions in  governments,  depths  of  ore  beyond  the  reach  of 
machinery,  may  have  arrested  ore  development,  but  the 
best  mines  now  are  those  which  have  been  longest  worked. 
Of  course,  some  brokers  will  go  to  the  wall,  but  that  is  of  no 
concern  except  to  themselves  and  their  unfortunate  creditors. 
A  bear  or  two  or  a  bull  or  two  more  or  less,  in  a  wilderness 
full  of  bears  and  bulls,  is  of  no  consequence.  Some  people 
will  lose  their  homes  and  move  out,  but  the  homes  are  soon 
filled  with  other  people.  Some  lose  and  some  gain,  but  so 
long  as  the  thing  keeps  moving,  what  of  it  ?  Some  will  make 
and  some  will  lose  fortunes,  but  the  great  world  moves  on 
and  the  general  average  keeps  about  the  same.  Some  rich 
men  will  get  richer,  but  we  can't  help  it;  and  as  what  can  not 
be  helped  must  be  endured,  we  must  nerve  our  moral  natures 
up  to  the  point  that  we  may  endure  other  people's  prosperity 
with  the  same  calm  philosophy  which  enables  us  to  look 
with  indifference  upon  other  people's  calamities.  Oh,  yes  ! 
a  gambling  deal  in  mining  stocks  is  a  good  thing  for  every- 
body not  in — and  sometimes  even  those  who  are  in  make  a 
lucky  hit. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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STOCK-GAMBLING. 


1720-1886. 


In  all  the  events  of  human  life,  history,  in  repeating  itself, 
records  the  crimes,  ambitions,  follies,  and  delusions  of  man- 
kind. From  the  earliest  period  of  authentic  annals,  it  is 
found  that  at  stated  intervals  of  time  large  aggregations  of 
individuals  take  upon  themselves  some  wild  delusion,  and  go 
into  an  ecstasy  of  madness  that  for  the  time  being  seems  to 
dethrone  reason  itself.  In  the  earlier  ages,  religious  frenzy 
was  the  most  potent  agent  in  these  insane  movements.  Or- 
ganized millions  tramped  over  continents,  and  risked  their 
lives  on  boisterous  seas,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth 
centuries,  to  wrest  an  imaginary  sepulchre  from  an  infidel 
horde  who  cared  nothing  for  the  tomb,  or  for  the  holy  asso- 
ciations that  were  supposed  to  environ  it.  Other  ages  went 
into  mad  convulsions  over  the  philosopher's  stone;  and  still 
others  gave  themselves  up  to  the  eradication  of  withcraft, 
and  sacrificed  thousands  of  innocent  lives  to  the  epidemic 
theory  that  somebody  was  bewitched  besides  themselves. 

In  1635  the  tulip  speculation  broke  out  in  Holland,  and 
regular  sales  of  the  priceless  bulbs  were  held  in  the  Stock 
Exchanges  of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Harlaem.  Rich 
and  poor  were  seized  with  the  mania — lands  were  sold  and 
homesteads  sacrificed  to  raise  the  money  for  purchasing 
these  globular  representatives  of  untold  value.  The  passion 
for  tulip-gambling  was  so  widespread  that  special  laws  were 
enacted  to  regulate  the  traffic.  An  office  was  created,  called 
the  tulip-notary,  whose  duty  it  was  to  draw  up  contracts  and 
other  legal  evidences  of  bargains,  purchases,  and  sales.  In 
1636  the  mania  culminated.  In  one  instance  a  fortune  of 
one  hundred  thousand  florins  was  invested  in  forty  roots  of  a 
rare  variety.  A  single  tulip  of  the  Admiral  Lie/ken  variety 
sold  for  forty-four  hundred  florins,  and  a  Semper  Augustus 
brought  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty-five  hundred  florins.  This 
last  variety  was  an  established  favorite,  and  inferior  bulbs 
were  sold  for  two  thousand  florins.  But  an  end  came  to  the 
wild  speculation.  Bulbs  were  sold  to  be  delivered  at  a  future 
date,  and  before  the  day  came  round  the  purchaser  declined 
to  receive  them.     To  quote  from  a  chronicle  of  the  period: 

"  A.  had  agreed  to  purchase  ten  Semper  Augusttnes  from  B.  at  four 
thousand  florins  each,  at  six  weeks  after  signing  of  the  contract  B. 
was  ready  with  the  flowers  at  the  appointed  time,  but  the  price  had  fall- 
en to  three  or  four  hundred  florins,  and  A.  refused  either  to  pay  the 
difference  or  receive  the  tulips.  Defaulters  were  announced  day  after 
day  in  all  the  towns  of  Holland.  Hundreds  who  a  few  months  previ- 
ously had  begun  to  doubt  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  poverty  in  the 
land,  suddenly  found  themselves  the  possessors  of  a  few  bulbs  which 
nobody  would  buy.  The  cry  of  distress  resounded  everywhere,  and 
each  man  accused  his  neighbor.  Substantial  merchants  were  reduced 
to  beggary,  and  many  a  representative  of  a  noble  line  saw  the  fortunes 
of  his  house  ruined  beyond  redemption." 

In  later  times  the  dahlia  mania,  and  the  morus  multi- 
caulus  mania  had  their  respective  runs,  with  like  but  less 
disastrous  results.  The  first  records  of  that  class  of  inflated 
speculations  that  would  come  under  the  head  of  ""  stock- 
gambling"  are  found  in  the  published  annals  of  the  year 
1720.  It  was  during  that  year  that  John  Law,  the  world- 
renowned  financier,  brought  his  gigantic  swindle,  the  "  Mis- 
sissippi scheme,3'  to  a  climax.  All  Paris  was  in  a  frenzy  of 
speculative  uncertainty,  and  all  classes  crowded  the  streets 
leading  to  the  offices  of  John  Law,  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
vesting in  his  Mississippi  stock.  The  residence  of  the  mone- 
tary mogul  was  in  a  narrow  street,  the  Rue  de  Quincampoix, 
and  rents  there  rose  in  a  week  from  a  thousand  livres  a 
year  to  sixteen  thousand  livres.  It  is  reported  that  a  cob- 
bler who  had  a  stall  in  this  street  made  an  hundred  livres  a 
day  by  letting  out  his  shop  to  brokers,  and  furnishing  writing 
materials  to  them  and  their  customers.  Shares  were  sold  for 
twenty-seven  times  their  par  value  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1720,  and  before  the  year  was  out  they  were  valueless. 
Fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  a  single  day.  Law's  own 
coachman,  upon  a  capital  of  a  few  hundred  livres,  made 
enough  to  set  up  his  own  carriage.  Law  requested  him  to 
find  a  successor  to  drive  his  horses,  upon  which  the  old 
coachman  came  to  him  with  two  men,  telling  him  he  could 
take  his  choice  and  he  would  employ  the  other  one  himself. 
When  the  bubble  burst,  in  the  autumn  of  1720,  the  excite- 
ment among  all  classes  was  unbounded  and  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  guardians  of  the  public  peace.  The  surging 
crowds  around  the  office  of  Law  were  so  great  and  so  clamor- 
ous for  their  rights  that  almost  every  day  some  one  was 
crushed  to  death.  On  the  sevententh  of  September  fifteen 
persons  were  crushed  to  death  in  trying  to  get  to  the  bank 
and  offices  of  the  now  disgraced  financier. 

During  the  culmination  of  the  monetary  disasters  the 
mercurial  wits  of  Paris  were  exercising  their  talents  upon 
the  events  that  were  succeeding  each  other  so  rapidly. 
Among  the  many  epigrams  that  were  published  this  was  the 
most  illustrative  of  the  time  : 

Lundi,  j'achetai  des  actions. 

Mardi,  je  gagnai  des  millions. 

Mercredi,  j'  arrangeai  mon  menage. 

Jeiidi,  je  pris  un  equipage. 

Vendredi,  je  m'en  fus  au  bal. 

Et  Samedi,  a  I'hopitaL.* 

While  these  exciting  events  were  agitating  all  Paris,  the 
"South  Sea  Bubble"  was  having  full  swing  in  the  speculative 
centres  of  London.  A  monopoly  of  trade  with  the  South 
Seas  was  granted  to  a  company  by  the  government,  and  the 
promoters  were  engaged  in  filling  the  eager  ears  of  the  pop- 
ulace with  glowing  stories  of  the  fabulous  riches  of  Mexican 
and  Peruvian  gold  mines.  The  public  mind  was  moved  with 
greed  as  the  success  of  John  Law  in  Paris  was  enlarged 
upon  and  highly  colored  in  passing  through  the  channels  of 
these  London  financiers.  The  South  Sea  promoters  evolved 
from  their  prolific  brains  a  scheme  for  paying  off  the  national 
debt  of  England  out  of  their  profits,  and  having  enough  left 
to  make  millionaires  of  their  stockholders. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  an  advocate  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  and  gave  a  willing  ear  to  its  promises 
and  requests  for  government  recognition.  This  enlisted  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  and  investors  jostled  each  other  in 


Monday,  I  purchased  shares. 
Tuesday.  I  made  millions. 
Wednesday,  I  arranged  my  household. 
Thursday,  I  purchased  horses  and  carriage. 
Friday,  I  went  to  a  grand  ball. 
Saturday,  I  went  to  the  poor-house 


the  streets  leading  to  the  headquarters  of  the  company,  fear-  ! 
ing  they  would  be  too  late  to  receive  an  allotment  of  shares. 
The  stock  rose  in  a  week  from  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  three 
hundred.  The  silver  mines  of  Potosi-la-Paz  were  represented 
to  contain  solid  masses  of  the  precious  metal,  which  would 
be  transported  to  England  until  silver  should  become  almost 
as  plentiful  as  iron.  The  stock  went  up  to  four  hundred  un-  I 
der  these  representations,  and  all  London  was  in  a  blaze  of  j 
excitement.  Not  satisfied  with  the  wonders  of  the  South  1 
Seas,  speculators  floated  other  schemes,  and  the  ink  was 
scarcely  dry  that  recorded  their  formation  before  the  share- 
lists  were  filled  up.  Among  a  list  of  sixty-seven  companies, 
there  was  one  "For  Trading  in  Hair,,!  another  "  For  Fur- 
nishing Funerals  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain/'  "For  Insur- 
ing Horses,"  "For  Improving  the  Art  of  Making  Soap,"  "For 
Perpetual  Motion,"  "For  Importing  Walnut  Trees  from  Vir- 
ginia," "  For  Extracting  Silver  from  Lead,"  "  For  Transmu- 
tation of  Quicksilver  into  a  Malleable  Fine  Metal."  One  man 
actually  started  a  company  entitled  "  A  Company  for  Carry- 
ing on  an  Undertaking  of  Great  Advantage,  but  Nobody  to 
Know  what  it  is."  The  cheeky  adventurer  who  floated  this 
last  named  company  issued  a  prospectus,  in  which  the  capi- 
tal was  stated  at  half  a  million  sterling,  divided  into  five 
thousand  shares  of  one  hundred  pounds  each.  He  prom- 
ised the  subscribers,  upon  their  payment  of  a  deposit  of  two 
pounds  a  share,  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  an  annual  div- 
idend of  one  hundred  pounds  per  share.  The  morning  after 
this  choice  bit  of  composition  was  issued  to  a  credulous  com- 
munity he  opened  an  office  in  Cornhill.  To  quote  from  the 
record  of  these  events: 

"Crowds  of  people  beset  his  door,  and  when  he  shut  up  ai  three 
o'clock,  he  found  that  no  less  than  one  thousand  shares  had  been  sub- 
scribed for,  and  the  deposit  paid.  He  was  thas  in  five  hours  the  winner 
of  two  thousand  pounds.  He  was  philosopher  enough  to  be  con- 
tented with  his  venture,  and  set  off"  the  same  evening  for  the  Continent. 
He  was  never  heard  of  again." 

All  classes  were  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  stock  in  these 
bubble  enterprises.  Men  gathered  in  taverns  and  coffee- 
houses, and  women  in  the  shops  of  milliners  and  dress- 
makers, to  meet  their  brokers  and  to  gather  points.  Every 
purchaser  became  a  walking  advertisement  of  the  merit  of 
the  company  of  which  he  or  she  formed  a  component  part, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  their  existence  to  paint 
in  glowing  colors  the  anticipated  results  of  their  ventures. 
With  no  system  of  rapid  communication  from  place  to  place, 
the  utmost  confusion  pervaded  the  surging  crowds;  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  stock  in  the  same  worthless 
companies  sold  at  the  same  instant  for  one  price  at  the  lower 
end  of  Cornhill  and  at  a  price  ten  per  cent,  higher  a  few 
blocks  up  the  street. 

Now  and  then  a  man  could  be  found  who  wrote  and  spoke 
in  condemnation  of  the  idiotic  craze  that  seemed  to  possess 
the  multitude.  When  "  Puckle:s  Machine  Company  "  was 
promoted,  its  prospectus  described  the  capability  of  the  ma- 
chine to  discharge  "round  and  square  cannon-balls  and  bul- 
lets, and  thus  make  a  total  revolution  in  the  art  of  war."  A 
satirist  of  the  day  disposed  of  this  absurd  novelty  in  this 
fashion  : 

"A  rare  invention  to  destroy  the  crowd 

Of  fools  at  home,  instead  of  fools  abroad. 

Fear  not,  my  friends,  this  terrible  machine. 

They  re  only  wounded  who  have  shares  therein." 

To  return  to  the  South  Sea  bubble.  On  the  29th  of 
April,  1720,  the  stock  had  risen  tc  five  hundred  ;  on  the  28th 
of  May  it  was  sold  at  five  hundred  and  fifty  ;  in  four  days  it 
took  an  astounding  leap  to  eight  hundred  and  ninety.  At 
this  time  it  was  thought  by  the  insiders  that  it  was  a  good 
time  to  realize  on  their  stock.  With  varied  fluctuations,  the 
shares  fell  in  the  market,  until  in  September  they  sold  at  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  ;  at  this  time  a  run  was  made  on 
some  of  the  most  prominent  goldsmiths  of  the  city,  who  had 
lent  large  sums  on  the  South  Sea  stock.  The  Sword-Blade 
Company,  which  had  been  the  chief  cashiers  of  the  South 
Sea  Company,  stopped  payment.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
combined  run  upon  all  the  banking  institutions  of  London, 
and  a  general  tumble  of  the  weaker  ones  took  place.  The 
crisis  was  so  wide-spread,  and  utter  financial  ruin  so  immi- 
nent, that  the  aid  of  government  was  invoked  to  ward  off  the 
threatened  peril.  The  king  was  absent  in  Hanover,  but  his 
return  was  hastened,  and  he  reached  London  on  the  nth  of 
November.  On  the  Sth  of  December  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  and  discuss  the  financial  distress  of  the 
people  and  the  nation.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  the 
large  cities,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  asking  the 
legislature  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  directors  and  pro- 
moters of  the  South  Sea  Company.  Meanwhile  the  treas- 
urer of  the  company,  one  Knight,  had  escaped  in  disguise, 
and  had  crossed  the  channel  to  France  in  a  smalt  boat.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  offering  a  reward  of  two  thousand 
pounds  for  the  delivery  of  Knight  to  the  authorities,  and  the 
ministers  made  application  to  foreign  courts  to  have  him  de- 
livered up  in  case  he  sought  refuge  in  their  dominions.  Sev- 
eral of  the  directors  who  were  also  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  arrested  and  brought  before  the  House,  to  be 
tried  for  felony  and  for  obtaining  large  sums  of  money  from 
the  public  under  false  pretenses.  Some  were  acquitted,  but 
several  prominent  leaders  of  the  swindle  were  found  guilty 
and  sent  to  the  Tower. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  estates  of  those  who  were  con- 
victed was  confiscated,  yielding  a  sum  that  amounted  to  more 
than  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  which  was  used  as  a 
fund  for  repairing,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  the  terrible  disaster 
their  cupidity  had  brought  about.  This  sum  served  in  a 
measure  to  relieve  the  larger  speculators  who  had  paid  enor- 
mous prices  for  the  stock,  but  the  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
poorer  classes,  who  had  lost  their  all  in  the  final  bursting  of 
the  bubble,  had  to  suffer  in  silence  and  begin  the  world  anew. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  six  years  have  elapsed,  and  the 
scenes  that  were  enacted  in  the  Rue  de  Quincampoix  and 
Cornhill  are  being  repeated  on  Pine  Street,  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  shares  of  stock  as 
valueless  as  the  Mississippi  scheme  or  the  South  Sea  bubble 
are  being  daily  allotted  to  eager  purchasers  for  hard-earned 
coin.  And  when  the  reaction  comes,  as  it  surely  will  come 
at  no  distant  day.  there  will  br  weeping,  and  wailing,  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  over  the  small  loriunes  that  have  been  lost 
and  the  sorrowful  homes  that  have  been  encumbered  to  meet 
the  reckless  cupidity  of  the  stock  spec  ulalors. 

Sax  Francisco,  December  9,  1886.  W.  E.  B. 


FLOTSAM    AND    JETSAM. 

The  cashier  of  a  business  house  in  New  York  finds  that 
the  following  notice,  posted  in  front  of  his  desk,  serves  a 
useful  purpose :  "  Never  address  your  conversation  to  a  per- 
son engaged  in  adding  figures.  There  is  nothing  so  deaf  as 
an  adder." 

Upon  returning  from  the  Adirondacks,  Mrs.  Cleveland 
found  the  mail  awaiting  her  inspection  large  enough  to  fill  a 
good  sized  clothes-basket,  but  she  went  courageously  at  it, 
and  has  just  concluded  her  self-imposed  task  of  reading 
through  and  answering  the  formidable  pile  ol  manuscript. 


The  London  Savage  Club,  which  is  patronized  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  industriously  frequented  by  Upper  Bo- 
hemia, is  torn  up  over  an  accusation  of  swindling  at  cards, 
preferred  by  an  Englishman  against  a  man  who  says  he  is  an 
American.  The  affair  has  caused  a  breach  between  Ameri- 
can and  English  members. 


It  is  said  that  when  a  cigar-maker  gets  malicious  and  de- 
sires to  do  his  employer  great  damage,  he  gets  to  work  on 
the  best  brand,  and  then  puts  a  single  hair  from  his  head  in 
each  cigar.  This  trick  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  detect,  and 
will  destroy  the  flavor  of  every  cigar  it  is  applied  to,  with  a 
far-reaching  injury  to  the  reputation  of  the  brand. 


A  war,  headed  by  a  certain  Dr.  Martineau,  is  being  carried 
on  in  Paris  against  the  brasseries  with  which  the  Latin  quar- 
ter is  honeycombed.  A  brasserie  is  a  place  filled  with  young 
women  who  sell  drinks  to  young  men.  The  ranks  of  the 
brasserie  maidens  are  recruited  from  the  buxom  girlhood  of 
south  Germany,  and  the  ultra-Chauvinists  accuse  these  girls 
of  being  German  spies,  which  is  comical. 

Babies  are  beginning  to  figure  as  assets.  A  very  young 
one  was  recently  seized  for  rent,  together  with  a  cradle  and  a 
dog,  on  Lord  MacDonald's  estates,  in  Penniess,  Scotland. 
The  dog  was  valued  at  a  shilling  and  the  infant  at  sixpence. 
Lord  MacDonald  is  very  indignant,  as  the  baby  was  actually 
posted  for  sale,  and  he  has  ordered  an  action  against  the 
Sheriffs  officer  who  took  the  child  from  its  mother. 

At  one  of  the  biggest  London  hotels  an  American  girl, 
very  dark,  tall,  and  handsome,  was  living  with  her  mother. 
Her  betrothed  frequently  came  to  see  her,  and  together  they 
manifested  disregard  as  to  what  the  world  would  think  by 
putting  their  arms  around  each  others'  neck  when  folks  were 
about.  Some  matrons,  headed  by  a  gray-haired  countess 
with  a  crutch,  complained  to  the  manager,  and  the  couple 
went  to  coo  somewhere  else.     London  is  a  moral  city,  after 

all. 

♦ 

The  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  is  scarcely  a  very  bright  wom- 
an. Sitting  one  day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  seeing 
Mr.  Healy  at  his  desk,  she  sent  word  to  him  that  she  "  would 
like  him  immediately  to  get  up  and  make  a  speech."  Mr. 
Healy  sent  back  a  polite  reply  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  on 
the  subject  before  the  House.  The  duchess  returned  word 
that  "  that  made  no  difference — she  had  heard  he  spoke  well, 
and  had  come  to  hear  him."  Mr.  Healy  presently  left  the 
building  in  extreme  annoyance. 


Brussels  gains  distinction  by  a  new  development  of  the 
utility  of  the  telephone.  Gentlemen  who  wish  to  rise  early 
but  don't  like  to,  can  have  a  row  of  little  bells  along  the  edge 
of  their  beds  which  ring  viciously  until  they  rise  and  ring  up 
for  relief.  A  young  woman  who  discovered  that  her  lover 
was  untrue,  rang  up  the  base  one,  and,  unless  Figaro  lies, 
asked  him  if  he  was  serious  in  his  attentions  to  her.  Upon 
receiving  a  negative  reply  she  said  "  Good-by,"  and  deliber- 
ately blew  out  her  brains.  The  horror-stricken  lover  heard 
the  sound  of  the  shot,  but  was,  of  course,  powerless  to  inter- 
fere, and  the  bitter  repentance  which  he  poured  into  the  tel- 
ephone was  unheard  by  his  hapless  sweetheart. 


Thanksgiving  Day  in  London  there  was  a  fog  which  was 
a  "London  Particular."  It  was  one  of  the  regulation  kind. 
At  the  marriage  of  Sir  George  Sitwell  to  Miss  Dennison  in 
St.  George's,  the  bridal  party  had  to  be  lighted  with  links  in 
and  out  of  the  church,  in  which  the  gas  was  kept  burning 
during  the  ceremony.  In  the  theatres  the  actors  were 
scarcely  visible  from  the  galleries,  and  there  was  the  usual 
leading  of  horses  and  losing  of  children.  In  the  evening 
American  boys  and  girls,  grown  up,  danced  and  made  merry 
out  at  Mrs.  John  Meiggs's  on  Cromwell  Road.  Mr.  Phelps 
there  proved  the  advantages  of  football  playing  by  his  lusty- 
dancing,  and  the  American  Misses  Calhoun — Eleanor  who 
has  been  on  the  stage,  and  Jessie,  who  is  just  old  enough  to 
put  on  long  clothes,  and  who  wants  to  go  lecturing— caused 
Englishmen  to  forget  their  allegiance  to  home  beauties. 


Women  are  in  the  habit  of  making  sundry  complaints  over 
the  inequality  between  their  own  and  masculine  attire  in  the 
matter  of  pockets  ;  for  while  they  have  to  search  and  fumble 
with  difficulty  for  the  one  single  receptacle  for  purse  and 
handkerchief  allowed  them,  a  man  has  more  than  a  dozen 
handy,  convenient  fiat  pockets  arranged  about  his  clothes 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  But  Fate  loves  to  equal- 
ize matters;  do  women  ever  think  how  the  balance  is  struck, 
and  by  the  small  but  mighty  hair-pin  ?  Man  has  nothing  in 
his  pockets  that  can  in  any  way  compete  with  its  uses.  This 
little  instrument  holds  a  woman's  own  hair  and  her  false  hair 
in  place;  it  answers  for  a  crimping-pin  if  no  better  offers  ;  it 
cleans  nails  on  occasion,  and  has  been  known  to  perform 
other  toilet  offices ;  it  fills  the  duties  of  a  glove-buttoner  with 
constancy,  and  of  a  boot-buttoner  with  frequency  ;  it  cuts  the 
leaves  of  books  and  periodicals;  it  gardens;  it  clears  out  cor- 
ners in  cleaning  paint;  it  pins  shawls  and  rough  wraps  when 
need  is,  being  in  fact  a  universal  fastener:  it  is,  moreover, 
an  instrument  of  offense  and  defense  at  will ;  and,  more  than 
all  the  rest,  inserted  in  the  key-hole  of  the  locked  door  and 
twisted  about  the  key  at  night,  it  defies  the  stoutest  burglar. 


TH  E         ARGONAUT 


THE    GREEN-EYED    MONSTER. 

— • 

Concerning  a  G»y  Lothario,  a  Pretty  Wife,  and  a  Jealous  Husband. 

There  were  two  of  them,  Malivoire  and  Polonceau.  One 
evening  Malivoire  would  slap  Polonceau's  face,  the  next 
Polonceau  would  return  the  compliment.  This  may  seem  an 
absurd  and  inexplicable  practice  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand it,  but  to  those  who  do  it  is  the  most  simple  thing  in 
ihe  world. 

But,  like  all  simple  things,  it  needed  a  genius  to  discover 
it  Malivoire  was  that  genius.  He  had  tried  many  schemes 
to  ingratiate  himself  in  women's  good  graces,  but  had  gener- 
ally failed  Even  when  he  accosted  some  belated  woman  in 
the  streets  and  offered  her  his  protection  against  too  ad- 
venturous gallants,  she  either  became  frightened  and  ran 
away,  or  laughed  in  his  face— both  of  which  were  sufficiently 
embarrassing.  But  one  day  the  idea  came  to  him  all  at 
once:  "  Why  not  do  just  the  contrary?  Why  not  follow  the 
men  who  follow  women  ?  And  as  soon  as  a  woman  is  ac- 
costed and  calls  for  help  "—as  they  generally  had  done  with 
him—"  I  will  spring  to  her  side,  slap  the  man's  face,  and 
offer  him  my  card.  Then  the  fair  and  trembling  heroine  will 
lake  the  arm  of  her  brave  defender,  who  will  call  at  her  house 
the  next  day  to  inquire  if  she  has  entirely  recovered  from  her 
recent  fright,  etc.,  etc.— why,  the  whole  thing's  as  clear  as 
day!  Only,"  reflected  Malivoire,  "the  scheme  is  a  perfect  nest 
of  duels  and  fist-fights.  No,  I  must  find  a  friend  who  would 
be  willing  to  stand  a  little  discomfort— he  could  have  his 
turn,  of  course.     Egad,  Polonceau's  the  very  man  ! " 

He  submitted  his  plan  to  Polonceau,  who  found  it  very 
droll ;  and  from  that  day  forth  these  two  ingenious  fellows 
made  innumerable  conquests  by  boxing  each  other's  ears. 

"  There  is  a  pretty  woman,"  said  Malivoire,  one  evening, 
when  it  was  his  lurn  to  be  the  protector  of  insulted  innocence. 
•'  See,  she  is  making  for  that  dark  little  street,  which  is  quite 
deserted;  besides  the  moon  is  not  up,  and  it's  dark  enough 
for  the  devil  to  trip  on  his  tail.  Everything  seems  to  favor 
me.  Now,  you  follow  the  adorable  creature,  while  I  hurry 
up  and  get  ahead  of  her."  And  Malivoire  sped  up  the  little 
street. 

Presently  he  heard  voices  in  a  discussion. 

'"Let  me  pass,  sir!"  cried  a  woman's  voice.    "Let  me  pass!" 

And  the  figure  of  a  woman  appeared  from  the  darkness, 
quickening  her  steps  to  escape  a  man  who  had  seized  her  arm. 

"  Now  for  it,"  said  Malivoire  to  himself;  then,  stepping  for- 
ward :  "What  is  this?  You  insolent  blackguard!"  Slap, 
slap  !  He  struck  the  man  twice,  and  then  added  :  "  There 
is  my  card,  sir." 

But  as  he  spoke  he  started  back  thunderstruck.  It  was 
not  Polonceau ! 

Our  Lovelace  had  not  time  to  recover  from  his  surprise 
when  the  lady  seized  his  arm,  saying:  "Conduct  me  to  a 
carriage,  sir,  I  implore  you."  And  she  led  away  her  amazed 
defender. 

At  this  moment  Polonceau  came  up. 

"Sir!"  cried  the  victim  of  the  mistake  to  him,  "  I  am  that 
Lilly's  husband.  The  wretch  who  struck  me  is  her  lover. 
I  secured  his  card*,  and  am  going  to  have  him  arrested. 
You  saw  the  assault,  and  I  call  upon  you  to  testify  to  it  in 
court." 

"I,  sir?"  replied  Polonceau,  in  a  surprised  tone;  "it  is 
true  that  1  saw  you  accost  a  lady  a  few  steps  from  here,  and 
ask  her  where  she  came  from  and  where  she  was  going,  but 
she  ran  away  from  you ;  you  followed  her,  and  I  lost  sight  of 
both  of  you.  1  have  witnessed  no  assault ;  indeed,  I  was  in 
the  next  street  when  it  took  place.  A  thousand  regrets,  sir, 
that  1  can  not" 

The  furious  husband  waited  to  hear  no  more,  and  hurried 
off  in  pursuit  of  his  wife. 

Polonceau,  left  to  himself,  remarked:  "Her  husband! 
Well,  this  is  a  daisy ! "  And  he  indulged  in  various  and  sun- 
dry exhibitions  of  mirth  as  he  went  home. 

The  husband,  M.  Dufourrc,  may  be  concisely  described  as 
a  fool.  And  when  it  is  added  that  he  had  made  a  fortune  of 
twenty  thousand  francs  a  year  by  inventing  an  improved 
process  for  drying  codfish,  and  had  become  jealous  of  his 
wife  as  soon  as  he  retired  from  business,  you  know  the  good 
man  as  well  as  if  you  had  lived  with  him  all  your  life. 

His  jealousy  irritated  his  wife  so  much  that  one  fine  day, 
after  a  violent  scene,  Mme.  Dufourre  left  his  house  and  in- 
stalled herself  in  the  apartments  of  a  relative  who  had  gone 
to  Nice  on  the  advice  of  her  physicians,  leaving  at  Mme.  Du- 
fourrc's  disposal  the  rooms  and  one  servant.  It  was  toward 
this  domicile  that  she  was  going  when  her  husband  met  her, 
at  the  *  ery  moment  when  Polonceau  was  about  to  offer  her 
his  arm. 

Believing  that  he  had  had  to  do  with  another  pursuer  of 
■n  like  himself,  our  Don  Juan  Malivoire  spoke  of  the 
matter  in  that  light  to  his  fair  charge  as  he  conducted  her  to 
a  carn,Ve  stand  ;  \\k  lady,  a  prey  to  violent  excitement,  con- 
fined hur-,1-11  io  thanking  him,  without  initiating  him  into  her 
i.iinily  troubles.  The  carriage  found,  she  quickly  got  in  and 
gave  her  address  to  the  driver.  Malivoire  made  a  note  of 
lb'-  address,  you  may  be  sure. 

bi  .ut  two  o'clock,  just  as  Mme.  Du- 
fnurrv  was  preparing  to  go  out,  she  heard  an  altercation  in 
the  hall,  and  a  visitor  entered,  in  spite  of  the  servant.     It 

ied  Mme.  Dufourre'. 

madam,  I   am  here.     You  would  like  to  know,  per- 

how  I  disi  overed  your  retreat  ?     Nothing  more  simple. 

aigbl  I  |. 'ii  sued  you  and  caught  up  with  you  just  as  you 

were  saying  something  to  your  lover  Irom  the  door  of  the 

carriage.      1  took  the  .  .,1, man's  number,  easily  found  him  in 

the  morning,  and  so   I    have  discovered  the  place  of  vmn 

meetings."  r  ' 

"  Of  our  meetings  ?     Have  you  demanded  an  explanation 
from  that  gentleman,  whom  I  never  saw  before  he  constituted 
ell   my  protector  against  the  man  he  thought  had   in- 
sulteil 

"  We'll  see  soon  enough  whether  she  really  doesn't  know 
him,  said  Dufourre  to  himself;  and  he  prepared  for  his  wife 
a  trap  in  which  lie  himself  was  destined  to  be  caught 

"The  txplanalion,  as  you  call  it,  took  place  this  morning 
he  said,  aloud  ;  "and  resulted  in  a  sword-wound 
which  will,  I  hope,  keep  the  gentleman  in  bed  for  several 
months." 


Mme.  Dufourre  was  astonished.  The  idea  that  her  hus- 
band would  risk  his  life  on  her  account  was  a  revelation  ; 
and  she  could  not  refrain  fromaslight  expression  of  admiration 
for  the  man  whom  she  had  so  misjudged. 

"  Well,  sir,"  she  said,  at  length  ;  "  you  have  made  a  great 
mistake.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  know  the  victim  of  your  in- 
sane jealousy,  and  a  letter  1  wrote  this  morning  to  the  rela- 
tive whose  apartments  I  occupy,  a  letter  containing  an  exact 
account  of  last  night's  adventure,  is  now  in  my  room  ready  to 
be  mailed.  1  will  give  it  to  you  to  read,  and  you  will  see  if 
what  1  say  is  not  true." 

Mme.  Dufourrc  quickly  left  the  room,  and  Dufourrc  be- 
gan to  ask  himself  if  his  suspicions  were  unjust. 

At    that  moment  the  sound  of   the  street   door-bell   was 
heard;  Dufourrc,  who  was  about  to  follow  his  wife,  stopped. 
"  A  gentleman  has  called  to  see  madame,"  said  the  maid, 
appearing  at  the  door. 

'•  A  gentleman!"  cried  Dufourrc.  "  Where  is  he  ?— what 
is  he — young  or  old?" 

"  But,  sir,"  replied  the  astonished  maid,  who  did  not  see 
this  man's  right  to  question  her,  "  the  gentleman  is  in  the 
parlor.     I  shall  go  and  announce  him  to  madame." 

The  gentleman  who  was  in  the  parlor  carried  one  arm  in 
a  sling.     It  was  Malivoire. 

[The  carrying  ol  one  arm  in  a  sling  was  part  of  his  plan, 
when  the  apparent  social  position  ot  the  lady  necessitated 
that  complication.  I  n  such  a  case  a  duel  is  never  out  of  place, 
and  somebody  must  be  wounded.  Who  should  receive  the 
sword  thrust?  Naturally  the  gallant  protector.  He  would 
always  appear  therefore  at  the  lady's  house  with  his  arm 
in  a  silken  handkerchief.  "Heavens!"  she  would  cry,  all 
pale  and  trembling;  "you  are  wounded — and  on  my  ac- 
count ! "     It  never  tailed  to  letch  them.] 

Mme.   Dufourre  entered  the  room,  and  started  back  on 
seeing  him.     "You,  sir!"  she  cried,  in  a  voice   trembling 
with  emotion,     "  Ah,  God  be  praised,  your  wound  is  less 
severe  than  they  had  told  me." 
Malivoire  was  dazed. 

"  Wha— what  ?  "  he  stammered  ;  "  they  have  told  you  ? " 
"Yes,  sir;  your  adversary  himself." 

"She  must  be  crazy,"  said  Malivoire  to   himself;  then  he 
added  aloud  :  "  Er — my  adversary  ;  you  know  him,  then  ?" 
"  Perfectly,  sir  ;  he  is  my  husband." 

"  What  !  the  gentleman  whom,  last  evening,  I  " 

"Was  my  husband." 

At  this  moment  the  voice  of  Dufourre,  disputing  with  the 
maid,  was  heard  in  the  hall. 

"  Tis  he  ! "  cried  Madame   Dufourre,  distracted  ;  "  if  he 
finds  you  here  this  time  he  will  kill  you — he  will  kill  us  both." 
"But,  my  dear  madame,   I    ask   nothing   better   than  a 
chance  to  get  out  of  this.     Which  way  shall  I  go?" 

"  Here,  this  way.  Go  through  the  dining-room,  it  opens 
on  the  hall,"  and  she  pushed  him  out  of  the  room.  It  was 
barely  time — at  this  moment  Dufourre  entered. 

"Madame,"  said  he,  "a  man  was  in  here  with  you  just 
now  ;  don't  attempt  to  deny  it  !  However,  he  can  not  get 
away  ;  1  have  locked  the  hall  door  and  here  is  the  key,  and 

I  am  going  to" 

Mme.  Dufourre  seized  him  at  once.  "  You  would  have  the 
cowardice  to  attack  a  man  who  can  not  defend  himself,  a 
man  you  wounded  two  hours  ago  in  a  duel?" 

"  Whai,"  gasped  Dufourre,  "the  man  who  is  here  is" 

"  Your  adversary.  Pie  has  come,  his  wounded  arm  in  a 
sling,  to  inquire  about  me.  It  is  the  simple  act  of  cour- 
tesy of  a  well-bred  man.  His  name  I  have  learned  from  his 
card." 

The  poor  woman  was  as  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
Dufourre  heard  nothing.  He  was  cudgeling  his  brains  to 
explain  this  wound  which  he  had  not  given,  but  which  his 
adversary  had  nevertheless  received. 

"  Besides,"  said  his  wife,  "  here  is  the  letter  i  told  you  of ; 
read  it." 

"Aha,"  said  Dufourre  to  himself,  when  he  bad  read  the 
letter ;  "  the  Don  Quixote  of  last  night  is  an  impostor,  who 
hopes  to  excite  my  wife's  sympathy  by  a  pretended  wound." 
He  smiled  sardonically  as  he  thought  how  he  would  expose 
the  wretch. 

"  Well,  you  are  convinced  ? "  demanded  Mme.  Dufourre. 
The  husband,  whose  sardonic  smile  had  suddenly  disap- 
peared, did  not  reply ;  he  was  thinking  that  to  expose  the 
man  would  expose  himself  and  make   him  ridiculous  in  his 
wife's  eyes. 

"  That  letter  does  not  prove  anything  to  you  ?  "  said  the 
latter.  "  Very  well,  I  shall  tell  the  maid  to  show  the  gentle- 
man in."     And  she  started  toward  the  bell-rope. 

"  No,  no,  I  believe  you,  my  dear,"  cried  Dufourre,  quickly ; 
"and  1  will  myself  show  the  gentleman  out." 

He  had  not  time,  however.  Malivoire  appeared  at  that 
moment.  Having  found  the  door  locked,  he  believed  himself 
in  a  trap  and  was  looking  for  a  means  of  escape.  Naturally 
he  had  taken  his  arm  out  of  the  sling  to  turn  the  door-knob. 
"  Good  heavens !  "  he  cried,  on  seeing  the  lady  and  her 
husband ;  and,  losing  his  head,  he  quickly  put  his  arm  back 
in  place;  but  in  his  confusion  it  was  the  left  arm  that  he  in- 
serted in  the  sling. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Dufourre,  hastening 
toward  him.  "The  mistake  is  all  explained."  Then,  in  a 
low  voice,  he  rapidly  added :  "  I  have  given  you  a  sword- 
thrust  in  the  arm ;  you  have  received  it ;  not  a  word — leave 
things  as  they  are." 

At  Mme.  Dufourre's  request  Malivoire  recounted  his  share 
in  the  adventure  of  the  evening  before;  her  letter  was  con- 
firmed in  every  detail. 

"  And  this  is  the  gallant  gentleman  whose  life  you  would 
have  taken!"  exclaimed  the  injured  wife.  "That  you  did 
not  succeed  is  no  fault  of  yours,  and  you  have,  at  any  rate, 
wounded  him  in  his  most  useful  arm."  And,  pointing  to  the 
wounded  arm  of  poor  Malivoire,  she  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  surprise. 

The  two  men  stared  at  one  another  without  being  able  to 
see  what  was  wrong. 

"  Why— it's  your  left  arm  that  is  in  the  sling  1 "  she  said. 
"  Confusion  ! "  muttered  the  perspiring  Malivoire,  and  he 
managed  to  stammer  out :  "  Yes,  yes  ;  you  see,  in  fact,  it  was 

the  left  arm  " 

"Strange,"  murmured  Mme.  Dufourre;  "a  few  minutes 
ago  I  was  sure  it  was  the  right." 

"  It  was  because  I  stood  this  way,  perhaps,"  said  Malivoire 
turning  his  back.     Then  he  bowed  to  make  his  departure. 


"  Sir  "  said  Malivoire,  when  he  was  alone  with  Dufourre, 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  "  I  was  not  aware,  1  as- 
sure you,  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  last  evening  I  gave 

"  You  wanted  to  rob  me  of  my  honor,  sir,"  said  Dufourre, 
in  a  low  and  menacing  tone. 

"  To  whom  I  gave  a  slap,"  continued  Malivoire,  who  wanted 
to  finish  his  sentence. 

Dufourrc  interrupted  him  again,  and,  still  harping  on  his 
honor,  with  a  threatening  air,  said :  "  I  shall  preserve  it,  sir, 
at  the  risk  of  my  life. 

"  The  slap  ?  Keep  it,  by  all  means ;  I  wish  you  joy  of  it ! " 
and  Malivoire,  who  had  not  heard  his  first  remark,  burst  into 
a  laugh  as  he  went  out  into  the  street.— Adapted  for  the  Ar- 
gonaut from  the  French  of  Jules  Moinaux. 


On  Reading  Mrs.  Burnett's  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy." 

Sweet  as  the  breath  of  dawn 
Over  fields  of  clover. 
Glad  as  the  lark's  song 

Dropping  from  the  sky; 

Little  heart  more  loyal 

Beat  never,  the  world  over, 

Nor  purer  the  dews  are, 

On  daisy-beds  that  lie. 

O,  type  of  perfect  Childhood,  we  caress  thee! 

For  alt  thou  art  to  us  of  trust,  of  joy. 
Of  human  and  divine,  we  love  and  bless  thee, 
Hold  thee,  and  fold  thee,  little  "Faunlleroy !" 
Oakland.   California.  — Ina  D.  Coolbrith. 


VOICES    OF    THE    HOTEL. 


[Scene.- 


Office  of  the  "Grand  Colossus."] 

IX   A.   M. 

The  Clerk. — Yes;  express  at  2:14;  coal  train  at  6. 
Front!  316.  No  letters  for  Lohengrin  Libby.  Front!  this 
gentleman  to  room.  No;  he  left  yesterday.  You'll  find  a 
lay-out  over  on  the  avenue.  Yes,  sir;  Sunday-school  con- 
vention at  First  Church.  Don't  pay  here — cashier's  desk  on 
right.  What's  that,  Patrick? — gentleman  blew  out  gas  last 
night? — half  dead?  Front!  Doctor  to  410.  Pay  in  advance, 
please,  if  no  baggage.  He  isn't  stopping  here.  Front!  Bilk- 
ing Joe's  just  come  in — watch  him  !  Can't  register  you,  my 
man — no  negroes  wanted.  Front  1  Row  in  the  cafe — send 
down  the  bouncer.  Our  regular  rates,  sir — you  should  have 
gone  to  a  second-class  house.  Front !  Look  out  for  that 
fellow  with  a  yellow  gripsack.  Only  a  top  room  left — that 
or  nothing,  sir.  Why,  General,  how  do  you  do  ?  Rooms  ? 
Plenty !     Give  you  Parlor  X  and  the  rest  of  the  suite.     Front ! 

Gentleman  (to  Telephone  Clerk). — Tell  Mrs.  Brown,  101 
Blank  Street,  that  Mr.  Brown  came  home  last  night,  and  ask 
her  to  send  down  the  carriage. 

The  Telephone  Clerk. — Hello,  Central !  (Pause.) 
Hello!  (Pause.)  Hi,  there,  Central!  Hello!  hello!  101 
Blank  Street — no,  no,  not  Crank  Street.  One  hundred  and 
one.  Yes.  No,  I'm  not  done — one,  I  say !  All  right !  Mrs. 
Brown  ?  Grand  Colossus.  Grand  Colossus !  Colossus,  Co- 
lossus, Colossus!  Got  it  ?  Mr.  Brown  says  he  came  home 
last  night,  and  wishes  you  to  send  down  the  carriage.  No ! 
I  didn't  say  marriage — carriage !  Send  down  the  carriage. 
Here,  of  course.  Why,  to  the  Grand  Colossus — Colossus, 
Colossus  !  Brown  sends  it — Brown  !  No,  not  out  of  town — 
Brown,  not  town !  Yes.  No.  Yes.  Yes.  Yes.  Good-by. 
Twenty-five  cents,  sir.  [Hangs  up  receiver  and  falls  ex- 
hausted— as  well  he  may^\ 

[Enter  Countrv  Dry  Goods  Dealer,  -who  is  instantly  pounced  upon 
by  Enterprising  Jobbers.] 


Why,  Mr. 
Sarcinet ! 


Come 
take 


1  Delighted  1 
i  Happy       I  , 
|  Pleased 
I  Charmed  I 
fa  walk      "1 
I  a  drive 


;  a  cigar 
I  a  drink 


meet      "1 

discover  .    .        . 

find         ]- you  in  town! 

..see         J 

j  to  the  theatre 
with  me     J  to  the  opera 

to  prayer-meeting 
to  Barney  McCue's 


this 
even- 
ing. 


;and  we'll  go") 
But  perhaps  first  we'd  better  step  down 


Grand  Finale, 
to  the  store. 

Mr.  Sarcinet. — Oh,  I've  come  up  to  settle  with  my  cred- 
itors !     [Sarcinet  suddenly  solus!} 

XI    P.    M. 

[Crowd,  chatter,  and  confusion.     Everybody  from  everywhere  talking 

about  everything.      Upstairs  dining-rooms  in  full  blast.] 

Patrick  (to  Clerk). — Plaze,  sorr,  the  "  Festive  Fifteen  " 
has  got  to  their  third  dozen  of  champagne,  and  are  playin' 
the  dickins  with  the  room.  Misther  Gayboy  is  thryin'  to 
dance  a  clog  on  the  table,  and  he's  smashed  well  noigh  every- 
thin'  on  it  alriddy. 

The  Clerk. — Are  Coupon  and  Boodle  there?  Yes? 
Then  carry  in  another  set — best  glass  in  the  house— and  all 
those  new  hand-painted  dessert-dishes.  It's  break  and  make 
with  us  to-night. 

[Enter  Mr.  Spacer,  uf  the  '•Matutinal  Meddler."     He  copies  register.] 

The  Clerk. — I  say,  Spacer,  how  many? 

Spacer. — Thirty-seven. 

The  Clerk. — How  many  has  the  "  Leviathan?" 

Spacer.— Thirty-four. 

The  Clerk. — Has,  eh  ?  Then  put  in  twenty  names  from 
this  Honolulu  Directory,  and  mark  'em  "England"  and 
"  City."     Here's  an  order  on  the  bar  for  you. — Puck, 


"  A  reader  "  writes  from  Downieville  :  "Will  you  kindly 
name  the  author  of  the  following  lines  ; 

"And  there's  a  nice  youngster  of  excellent  pith 
Fate  tried  to  conceal  him  by  naming  him  Smith; 
But  he  shouted  a  song  for  the  brave  and  the  fret*  — 
Just  read  on  his  medal,  '  My  country,  of  thee!  '  " 

The  author  is  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  the  lines  oc- 
cur in  a  poem  called  "  The  Boys,"  written  for  the  class  of 
1859  at  Harvard. 


Fifteen  years  ago  the  buffalo  ranges  of  Kansas  and  Colo- 
rado were  covered  with  thousands  of  these  animals.  The 
other  day  a  party  went  out  from  Denver,  and  after  a  week's 
hunting  managed  to  kill  three  from  a  herd  of  twenty-nine 
that  they  found  in  Lost  Park.  It  is  said  that  there  are  not 
more  than  two  thousand  buffaloes  now  in  existence.  jpniSP,  <»*■••* 


-n.  n  u  u  in   .rt.  u    _l   . 


O 


VANITY    FAIR. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  place  in  Europe  where  more 
titled  people  congregate  than  at  Aix-Ies-Bains.  During  the 
summer  of  i SS6  there  were  five  princesses  at  Aix-les-Bains 
at  one  time.  The  one  of  highest  rank  was  the  Princess 
Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  who  arrived  simply  one  even- 
ing at  six,  accompanied  by  a  lady-in-waiting,  Miss  Harvey, 
her  maid,  and  man-servant.  The  doctor  met  her  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  drove  her  immediately  to  the  itabUssement  where 
she  was  to  take  a  bath.  She  is  a  rather  handsome  young 
woman,  with  a  pretty  figure,  fresh  complexion,  beautiful 
teeth,  and  the  cold,  light-blue  eye  of  the  Georges.  She  went 
to  one  of  the  cheapest  hotels,  saying  she  was  obliged  to 
economize.  The  Marquis  of  Lome  was  not  with  her.  She 
seemed  an  amiable,  charming  person,  full  of  fun,  glad  to  get 
away  from  royal  etiquette  and  royal  restraint.  She  is  said 
to  have  fine  artistic  tastes  and  a  genuine  love  of  nature. 
She  had  royal  whims  which  must  have  been  somewhat  em- 
barrassing to  her  doctor,  summoning  him  to  accompany  her 
to  Annecy  or  the  Grand  Chartreuse  whenever  her  fancy 
pleased.  In  other  respects  she  followed  the  usual  life  at 
Aix :  rose  early,  took  a  cup  of  tea,  then  walked  to  her  bath. 
Other  people  are  put  in  a  chair,  wrapped  in  blankets,  and 
carried  through  the  streets  of  gay  little  Aix  to  the  douche. 
Frequently  this  journey  led  one  through  the  market-place,  a 
picturesque  melange  of  French  Savoyards,  selling  cheese, 
milk,  butter,  vegetables,  marmots,  carved  wood,  fruit,  and 
the  fragrant  cyclamen  fresh  from  the  Jura.  Cows  being 
milked  and  goats  undergoing  the  same  process  are  tethered 
in  this  enclosure,  that  invalids  may  get  the  benefit  of  the 
milk  hot  from  the  animal.  Then,  reaching  the  etablissement, 
the  princess  and  the  commoner  alike  disappear  in  the  dark 
cells  where  the  waters  play,  and  where  the  invaluable  Savoy- 
arde  masseuses  give  that  friction  to  rheumatic  joints  which  is 
so  useful.  The  princess  was  fond  of  the  Ecossais,  that  is,  a 
bath  of  alternate  hot  and  cold  water  playing  on  the  back  and 
shoulders.  The  cold  spray  following  the  hot  is  like  a  blow. 
After  a  douching  and  rubbing  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  one  is 
wrapped  in  hot  sheets,  flannel  gowns,  and  blankets,  buried 
in  the  curtained  chair,  and  carried  back  to  bed.  The  effect 
is  magical  •,  old  pains  are  sure  to  disappear,  stiff  joints  are 
unlimbered,  and  all  is  peace.  Then  one  must  rise  and  dress 
for  the  midday  breakfast,  where  one  meets  the  nobility  of 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia,  and  the  queens  of  the 
drama. 


Alboni,  Queen  of  Song,  an  immensely  fat  woman,  sat 
in  one  window;  Mme.  Favart,  of  the  Theatre  Francais, 
in  another  ;  Coquelin  aim',  of  the  same  famous  place,  in  a 
third ;  while  old  Toole,  the  English  comedian,  breakfasted  at 
another  place.  The  Princesse  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne  was  at 
the  same  hotel,  and  the  Principessa  della  Marmora,  and  a 
lady  scarcely  less  distinguished  for  lineage,  the  Contessa 
Gabriella  Pionasco  d'Airasca,  were  also  at  the  same  hotel. 
These  Italian  princesses  have  the  most  charming  manner  in 
the  world,  simple  and  simpatica,  as  they  say.  They  never 
say  disagreeable  things ;  they  never  tell  one  that  they  feel  it 
their  duty  to  say  that — indeed  what  we  call  "plain  truth.1' 
Their  manners  might  serve  as  models  to  all  the  world.  After 
the  bath  the  Princess  Louise  would  take  a  long  walk  through 
the  beautiful  environs  of  Aix,  which  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
places  in  the  world.  She  generally  dined  in  a  private  room 
with  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  Lady  Mandeville,  Count 
Massa,  an  English  gentleman  named  Hulse,  Baron  Oppen- 
heim,  and  others,  or  she  dined  at  the  Casino,  smoking  a  cigar 
after  dinner.  She  seemed  very  tired  of  playing  the  comedy 
of  royalty — perhaps  she  considers  it  rather  "  played  out" — 
and  she  always  seemed  to  enjoy  the  open  air  concerts  in  the 
evening,  when  the  fireworks  threw  their  lurid  light  over  the 
snow  of  the  Dauphinoise  Alps.  Then  the  whole  party,  and 
many  other  princesses  and  common  folk,  would  adjourn  to 
the  Casino  Villa  des  Fleurs,  where  is  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did gambling-rooms  in  the  world.  The  game  is  baccarat, 
and  runs  high.  Cheek  by  jowl  with  the  princess  would  be 
crippled  men  and  women,  brought  in  in  chairs  by  their 
guides,  nurses,  or  maids,  and  seated  at  the  tables,  where  they 
play  until  they  are  tired,  and  are  then  trundled  out  again. 
Many  were  the  gamblers  who  were  not  crippled.  Young 
and  beautiful  women,  young  men  of  every  social  grade,  and 
a  European  celebrity,  Mme.  Rattazzi,  a  cousin  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  widow  of  the  Italian  statesman,  and  married  at 
fifty-eight  to  a  young  Spaniard.  She  is  neither  young 
nor  crippled,  is  still  pretty,  has  been  an  authoress,  and  is 
widely  if  not  favorably  known;  she  is  a  desperate  gambler. 


On  one  occasion  the  Princess  Louise  dined  at  the  Villa  des 
Fleurs  with  a  gay  party  of  friends,  and  after  dinner  it  was 
proposed  to  dance  the  "  Highland  Schottische,"  which  is  a 
gay  and  lively  "  set-to,"  the  dancers  putting  their  arms  akimbo 
and  shouting.  All  entered  into  this  dance  with  spirit;  none 
more  so  than  the  Princess  Louise,  who  perhaps  thought  it  a 
tribute  to  the  absent  Lome.  The  French  people,  however, 
did  not  so  understand  the  Scotch  reel,  and  looked  on  won- 
dering. "The  princess  is  dancing  the  cancan  !  "  said  more 
than  one  Parisian  hourgeoise.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  the  world 
that  a  superabundant  deposit  of  adipose  has  kept  the  great 
contralto  Alboni  off  the  stage  all  these  years.  On  the  even- 
ing when  she  sang  at  Aix-les-Bains,  she,  with  the  grace'of  a 
true  artist  who  respected  her  audience,  asked  to  be  forgiven 
if  she  remained  seated  in  a  chair.  Her  voice  swelled  like  a 
great  church  organ,  showing  no  signs  of  fatigue  until  she 
came  to  the  end,  when  her  breath  seemed  wanting.  How- 
ever, so  superb  were  voice  and  method  that  the  music-loving 
audience  rose  and  cheered  her.  Her  triumph  was  complete, 
and  amid  her  flowers  and  her  applause  the  great  songstress 
retired  pleased,  and  spent  the  whole  night  in  tears  to  think 
that  her  fatness  had  kept  her  twenty  years  off  the  stage. 
Both  Alboni  and  the  Princess  Louise  were  seeking  the  bene- 
fits of  that  system  of  massage  which  is  one  of  the  great  at- 
tractions of  Aix.  The  doctors'  orders  reign  supreme.  Both 
the  doucheurs  and  the  princesses  are  obliged  to  obey  them. 
The  masseurs  and  doucheurs,  on  pain  of  dismissal  and  dis- 
grace from  the  government,  are  bound  to  implicit  obedience. 
Dr.  Brachet,  of  wo  rid -renowned  fame,  is  a  perfect  autocrat 
amid  these  skilled  people,  and  also  among  the  princesses. 
They  all  obey  him,  and  not  even  the  Princess  Louise  could 


have  a  bath  until  he  gave  the  nod.  The  doucheurs  and  dou- 
cheuses  of  Aix  are  unequaled  for  the  performance  of  their 
especial  work.  They  are  Savoyards,  whose  ancestors  no 
doubt  brought  back  with  them  from  the  Crusades  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  has  always  been  considered  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  an  Eastern  bath.  The  traditions  and  secrets  of  the 
art  of  massage  have  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  and 
from  mother  to  daughter  for  many  generations.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous place,  Aix-les-Bains.  "All  that  can  be  offered  by  a  lovely 
country,  picturesque  scenery,  blue  lake,  snow  mountains, 
mineral  springs,  a  wealth  of  interest,  historical,  geological, 
and  botanical,  musical  and  theatrical  entertainments,  excel- 
lent hotels";  a  perfect  climate,  albeit  somewhat  hot,  but 
healthy  ;  no  mosquitoes,  no  flies,  no  noxious  insects — all 
these  combine  with  the  possibility  of  seeing  everybody  who 
is  famous  in  literature,  art,  or  the  drama,  or  in  the  fashiona- 
ble world. 

This  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper recently,  was  shown  to  one  of  the  Patriarchs: 

A  gentleman  of  wealth  and  respectability,  from  the  West,  will  pay 
well  for  the  introduction  of  his  family  into  the  higher  circles  of  fashion- 
able society  in  New  York;  all  communications  strictly  confidential. 
Society,  183  Herald  office. 

"  Well,  now,"  he  said,  "don't  you  know,  I  think  this  is  all 
stuff;  quite  impossible,  don't  you  understand.  Some  fellow 
has  put  it  in  for  fun.  Yet  I  have  known  of  pe  pie  trying  to 
buy  their  way  into  society ;  but  it  can't  be  done.  It  is  quite 
often  tried  in  Wall  Street,  which,  don't  you  know,  has  great 
influence  on  society.  Men  try  to  get  other  men  to  introduce 
them  by  giving  them  points  on  stocks.  But  it  never  suc- 
ceeds; such  offers  are  treated  with  the  contempt  they  de- 
serve. Why,  I  really  had  it  tried  on  me.  A  wealthy  West- 
ern man  came  to  me  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a 
friend  of  mine.  I  was  living  then  in  a  very  modest  little 
house  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues;  very  quiet  on  the 
outside,  but  handsomely  furnished  on  the  inside.  It  had  pre- 
viously been  occupied  by  a  man  who  had  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  This  Western  man,  don't  you  know,  wanted  to 
be  introduced  among  the  Patriarchs,  and  he  thought  I  could 
do  it  for  him,  don't  you  know.  He  said  to  me  :  '  This  is  no 
place  for  you — for  a  man  of  your  standing  in  society.  You 
ought  to  have  a  better  house  and  live  in  better  style.1  I  knew 
what  he  was  driving  at,  don't  you  know^nd  I  replied :  '  I  am 
quite  satisfied  with  the  position  in  which  God  has  placed  me, 
and  I  ask  nothing  extravagant.'  Then  he  said :  '  Let  me  carry 
ten  thousand  shares  of  some  stock  for  you.  You  can  make 
a  quick  turn,  and  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent.'  But  I  refused 
again,  and  he  went  away  angry  and  caused  injurious  reports 
to  be  circulated  in  the  West  about  me.  He  said  in  these  re- 
ports that  I  was  a  carpet-bagger,  and  that  New  York  society 
was  tired  of  me.  Why,  confound  it,  I  had  been  here  over 
forty  years,  don't  you  know.  The  only  thing  to  help  one  on 
in  society  is  push,  and  plenty  of  it."  Another  society  man 
said :  "  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  money  is  sometimes  used 
directly  to  procure  an  introduction  into  society.  It  costs  a 
mint  of  money  to  maintain  one's  footing  in  the  best  society, 
and  many  men  are  hard  pressed  to  do  it.  Some  may  not 
take  money  directly,  but  they  will  take  points,  or  avail  them- 
selves of  influence,  or  accept  other  favors,  which  practically 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Of  course  the  bargain  is  a  se- 
cret which  both  are  interested  in  keeping,  so  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  outside  persons  would  hear  of  it.  The  introduc- 
tion to  society  is  accomplished  delicately,  and  apparently  in 
the  most  accidental  manner  possible.  It  is  done  slowly,  so 
that  society  may  not  detect  the  secret.  Many  leaders  of  so- 
ciety have  such  widespread  influence  that  their  endorsement 
is  quite  sufficient  to  stamp  the  members  of  a  family  as  proper 
persons  to  know.  There  are  lots  of  people  now  moving  in 
good  society  whose  antecedents  would  not  bear  investiga- 
tion. But  they  are  there,  well  established,  and  it  would  take 
some  great  scandal  to  overthrow  them.  People  who  come 
to  New  York  from  other  large  cities  with  proper  letters  of  in- 
troduction have  no  difficulty  in  securing  prompt  recognition. 
It  is  somewhat  different  in  Boston.  There  you  have  to  be 
learned  as  well  as  good  form.  Many  people  when  they  reach 
society  find  their  prize  is  only  a  Dead  Sea  apple — dust  and 
ashes  in  the  mouth.  It  requires  such  constant  attention  and 
makes  so  many  demands  on  one's  time  and  purse,  that  it  be- 
comes a  burden  almost  too  great  to  bear.  Yet  most  women 
would  prefer  to  bear  this  cross  rather  than  be  out  of  the 
charmed  circle." 

A  very  old  association  (writes  Lucy  Hooper  in  the  World) 
has  been  formed  among  the  partisans  of  royalty  in  France, 
which  has  the  object  of  purchasing  the  crown  jewels  which 
are  shortly  to  be  offered  for  sale,  with  the  intent  to  preserve 
them  in  safe  keeping  till  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  or 
empire  takes  place.  There  never  was  a  movement  set  on 
foot  that  was  much  more  absurd  than  this,  in  view  of  the  per- 
fectly commonplace  character  of  the  trinkets  which  are  to  be 
disposed  of.  All  the  unique  gems,  including  the  Regent  and 
the  Mazarin  diamonds,  and  the  few  really  artistic  pieces  of 
the  collection,  are  to  be  reserved.  The  remainder,  valued  at 
about  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  comprises  a  num- 
ber of  very  handsome,  but  perfectly  ordinary  sets  of  precious 
stones,  which  could  be  got  up  at  a  month's  notice  by  any  one 
of  the  leading  jewelers  of  Paris.  And  I  do  not  think  that 
any  future  queen  of  France  would  care  to  assume  the  famous 
girdle  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  copied  from  that  worn  by  the 
representative  of  the  Princess  Aika  in  the  fairy  spectacle  of 
"  La  Biche  au  Bois,"  or  the  necklace  formed  of  a  network  of 
gold  chains  and  great  pear-shaped  imitation  pearls,  which 
she  once  wore  when  representing  a  Venetian  Dogessa  at  a 
bal  costume.  It  was  not  exactly  the  thing  for  an  empress  to 
deck  herself  with  imitation  jewels,  but  Eugenie  was  always 
more  caboiine  than  imperial.  Her  necklace  of  pearls,  the 
wedding  gift  to  her  from  the  emperor,  had  an  odd  series  of  vi- 
cissitudes. It  was  originally  sold,  after  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire, to  Mme.  Musard;  then,  after  the  death  of  that  person- 
age, it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  dealer  in  second-hand  wares, 
who  vainly  offered  it  for  some  time  at  the  price  of  forty  thou- 
sand dollars;  and  it  was  finally  broken  up  and  disposed  of, 
string  by  string,  among  the  Parisian  jewelers.  In  the  world 
of  Parisian  fashion,  the  Princess  Anna  Murat,  Duchesse  de 
Mouchy,  is  said  to  possess  the  finest  collection  of  ornaments, 
the  Vicomtessede  Courvanowns  the  largest,  and  finest,  and 
purest  diamonds,  and  the  Duchess  of  Bisacciathe  most  curi- 
ous collection  of  unset  gems.     The  eulogies  of  the  peerless 


sapphires  of  Mrs.  Mackay  have  been  so  ofte 

tered  that  they  need  nothing  more  than  a  m  ere. 

Mrs.  Mackay  also  possesses  three  large  rubier 

and  historical  interest.     They  are  known  t 

the  name  of  "  The  Drops  of  Blue  Blood,"   ar 

from  Spain  into   France  by   Maria  Theresa,  wife  oi  Louis 

XIV.,  of  whose   wedding  ornaments   they   formed   a   part. 

They  are  of  a  most  beautiful  rich  hue,  but  through  the  centre 

of  each  stone   runs  a  narrow,  wavering,  bluish  stain  like  a 

thread  of  pale-blue  mist,  from  which  their  curious  name  was 

probably  derived.] 

♦ 

"  Clara  Belle"  describes  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  the 
trials  of  man  who  had  foolishly  offered  to  purchase  a  pair  of 
ladies'  garters  :  "  He  had  a  terrible  time.  He  thought  he 
would  step  into  Macy's  first,  but  when  he  got  there  his  cour- 
age began  to  ooze  out.  The  place  was  full  of  women,  and  he 
thought  they  were  just  waiting  for  him  to  come  in  and  ask 
for  garters.  Every  woman  who  passed  him  looked  at  him  as 
though  she  knew  what  he  was  after,  and  was  silently  laugh- 
ing at  him.  So  he  weakened,  and  kept  on  down  town. 
Finally,  he  sneaked  around  a  corner  when  he  thought  nobody 
was  looking,  and  furtively  dodged  into  the  door  of  a  small 
store  that  seemed  to  be  a  nice,  quiet  place,  and  to  present 
possibilities  of  garters,  judging  trom  the  works  of  art  dis- 
played in  the  window.  He  stepped  up  to  the  counter  near- 
est the  door,  and  told  the  saleswoman  he  wanted  some  gar- 
ters in  a  way  that  indicated  great  haste.  I  believe  he  added 
that  he  wanted  to  catch  a  train.  'We  don't  keep  gents'  fur- 
nishings,' she  replied.  Then  he  said  he  wanted  them  for  a 
lady:  and  she  rejoined,  in  her  regular  'cash-here'  voice: 
1  Next  to  the  last  counter  on  the  other  side  lor  ladies'  garters.' 
He  was  the  only  customer  in  the  store,  and  all  the  clerks 
were  young  women,  but  he  braced  up  and  started  for  the 
other  end  of  the  apartment,  which  looked  like  the  perspect- 
ive of  a  prairie  railroad.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  never 
would  reach  the  vanishing  point,  with  all  those  girls  looking 
at  him.  He  tried  to  walk  firmly,  and  of  course  tramped  like 
a  horse  ;  then  he  essayed  the  easy,  unconcerned  glide, 
scuffed  along  like  a  school-boy,  and  caught  a  splinter  in  the 
sole  of  his  boot  that  caused  him  to  stumble  and  lose  both  his 
balance  and  his  self-command.  He  tried  to  get  his  bearings 
from  the  lithographs  on  the  walls,  picturing  all  sorts  of  femi- 
nine harness  in  active  service.  As  the  lithographs  began  to 
grow  more  interesting,  he  concluded  that  he  was  about  in 
the  latitude  of  garters,  and  pulled  up  at  a  counter,  his  face 
red  and  his  eyes  blurred,  and  asked  the  girl  for  garters,  ex- 
pecting her  to  hand  them  over  forthwith,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  trouble.  Poor  little  innocent  !  The  young  woman  said, 
coldly  :  'What  kind,  please?'  'Oh,  the  best  you  have,'  he 
replied,  painfully  conscious  that  his  ears  were  blazing  red. 
'  But  what  style  do  you  want  ? '  she  rejoined,  evidently  enjoy- 
ing his  plight.  He  didn't  know  ;  probably  it  never  before 
occurred  to  him  there  could  be  more  than  one  kind.  It  was 
useless  for  him  to  attempt  to  escape.  All  the  clerks  were 
watching  him,  or  seemed  to  be.  So  he  asked  what  style  was 
generally  used  ;  and  the  clerk  proceeded  to  exhibit  and  ex- 
plain the  various  styles.  She  showed  him  suspender  garters, 
attached  to  a  waist  belt ;  dress-reform  garters,  garters  that 
hitch  on  the  side  of  the  corset,  garters  of  every  imaginable 
kind  ;  and  when  he  seemed  dazed  by  her  description,  she 
took  down  lithographs  and  minutely  pointed  out  the  way  of 
wearing  patent  stocking  harnesses.  He  was  bewildered  and 
helpless,  and  gazed  at  her  appealingly  for  help.     At  last  he 

stammered  :  '  What  kind  do  you  ' but   was  checked  by 

an  icy  '  Sir  ! '  At  last  he  made  his  escape  with  a  pair  of  old- 
fashioned  circular  elastics,  which  no  woman  who  cares  to 
preserve  the  natural  curve  and  shape  of  her  limbs  will  wear. 

The  Empress  of  Russia  is  going  to  spend  most  of  the  win- 
ter at  Nice,  thus  emphasizing  in  the  strongest  possible  man- 
ner the  reestablisbment  of  amicable  relations  between  the 
two  nations.  She  has  rented  one  of  the  finest  mansions 
there,  with  two  adjoining  ones  for  her  attendants,  and  already 
eight  car-loads  of  furniture,  carriages,  etc.,  have  been  sent 
thither.  Stable  room  has  been  provided  for  one  hundred 
Cossack  horses,  which,  with  their  riders,  will  form  her  guard 
of  honor  when  she  rides  out.  A  curious  bit  of  comedy,  melo- 
drama, or  what  you  will,  is  connected  with  this  visit  of  the 
empress.  Let  us  relate  it.  The  Princess  Dolgorouki  also 
intended  to  spend  the  winter  at  Nice.  She  was,  you  know, 
the  late  Czar's  morganatic  wife.  She  also  was  his  inheritor 
to  the  extent  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  or  more.  Very  well. 
When  she  heard  that  the  empress  was  coming  she  was  in 
high  feather.  "  Make  my  establishment,"  she  telegraphed  to 
her  steward,  "the  finer  of  the  two,  no  matter  what  it  costs.'' 
As  fate  would  have  it,  the  house  of  the  princess  was  nearly 
opposite  that  secured  for  the  empress,  and  the  Dolgorouki 
prepared  utterly  to  outshine  the  wife  of  the  Czar.  Why 
not  ?  She  is  the  richer  of  the  two,  and  her  ancestors,  the 
Dolgoroukis,  were  great  lords  before  the  Romanoffs  were 
heard  of.  So.  But  when  the  empress  heard  of  it?  Ah, 
there  was  agitation.  "  I  will  not  have  that  woman  there  !  " 
she  cried.  But  what  to  do?  A  telegram  was  dispatched  to 
M.  de  Freycinet :  "The  Princess  Dolgorouki  would  be  a 
disagreeable  neighbor  to  her  majesty."  That  put  the  astute 
minister  at  his  wits'  end.  He  went  to  see  the  princess.  He 
gave  her  all  sorts  of  hints.  She  mischievously  declined  to 
take  them.  Finally  he  told  her  plainly  that  he  would  prefer 
her  not  to  go  to  Nice.  "The  Government  of  France,'  he 
said,  "  will  amply  repay  Mme.  la  Princesse  for  whatever  loss 

she  may  sustain  by  thus  altering  her  plans  ;  but " "  But 

I  will  sustain  no  loss,"  exclaimed  she,  "  for  I  will  not  change 
my'plans.  Does  the  Government  of  France  prefer  the  sister- 
in-law  of  an  Orleanist  to  me?  So.  But  I  will  go  to  Nice. 
You  can  not  expel  me.  I  am  not  a  pretender  to  the  throne. 
You  can  not  send  me  to  New  Caledonia.  I  am  not  a  crimi- 
nal." Well,  what  ?  M.  de  Freycinet  was  battled,  but  not 
beaten.  He  went  home  and  set  the  secret-service  machinery 
at  work.  Presently  the  Princess  Dolgorouki  received  a  num- 
ber of  Nihilist  papers  threatening  her  life.  Then  a  plot  was 
exposed  by  which  she,  and  the  empress,  and  all  the  Russians 
who  might  go  to  Nice  were  to  be  blown  up  with  dynamite. 
Then  it  was  rumored  that  because  of  these  plots  the  empress 
had  decided  not  to  visit  Nice.  The  princess  became  thor- 
oughly alarmed,  gave  up  her  establishment  at  Nice,  and  de- 
termined to  go  elsewhere.  So  the  empress  may  enjoy  her 
winter  at  Nice  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  any  "left- 
handed  "  relatives. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    TABLE    ROUND. 

— • — 

Mark  Twain  tells  how  Yankee  Smith  of  Connecticut  went  to  Camelot. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Military  Service  Institution  on 
Governor's  Island  Mark  Twain  read  a  paper,  the  announce- 
ment of  which  caused  the  thronging  of  the  hall.  Mr.  Clem- 
ens said  that  the  paper  which  he  was  about  to  read  was 
part  of  a  still  uncompleted  book,  of  which  he  would  give  the 
first  chapter  by  way  of  explanation,  and  follow  it  with  select- 
ed fragments,  "or  outline  the  rest  of  it  in  bulk,  so  to  speak  : 
do  as  the  dying  cowboy  admonished  his  spiritual  adviser  to 
do— 'just   leave  out  the  details,  and  heave  in  the  bottom 

frets.'"  .        ,  .-    ..   .. 

Mr.  Clemens's  story  is  the  autobiography  of  Sir  Kobert 
Smith,  of  Camelot,  one  of  King  Arthur's  knights,  formerly  a 
manufacturer  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Robert  Smith  said  of  him- 
self: 

1  am  a  Yankee  of  the  Yankees,  a  pr.iclic.il    num.  nt-.irli 
sentiment  or  poetry— in  other  words,  my  father  was  a  blacksmith,  my 
uncle  was  a  horse-doctor,  and   1   was  both,     Then   I  went  over  to  Ihe 
gnat  real   trade— learned  to  make 

thing,   guns,    revolvers,  cannon,    boilers,   engines,    electric   m.ichines. 

anything,  in  short,  that  anybody  wanted  anywhere  in  the  uorld 

I  became  head  boss,  and  had  a  thousand  men  under  me,  N\  ell.  a  man 
like  that  is  full  of  fight— that  goes  without  saying.  With  a  thousand 
rough  men  under  one,  one  has  plenty  of  that  sort  of  amusement. 

Well,  at  last  I  met  my  match:  I  got  my  dose.     It  was  durii 
understanding  conducted  with  iron  cro  vturs  with  a  feltou   we  used  to 
call  Hercules      He  laid  me  out  with  a  crusher  alongside  the  head  that 
mad.-  ick  and  seemed  to  make  every  joint  of  my  skull  lap 

over  on  its  neighbor,  and  then  the  world  went  out  in  darkness  and  1  felt 
nothing  more,  knew  nothing  more  for  a  while,  and  when  1  came  to 
agnin  I  was  standing  under  an  oak  tree  and  the  factory  was  gone. 

Standing  under  an  oak  tree  on  the  grass  with  a  beautiful  broad  coun- 
•  pe  spread  out  before  me— all  to  myself.  No,  not  quite, 
not  entirely  to  myself.  There  was  a  fellow  on  a  horse  looking  down  at 
me— a  fellow  fresh  out  of  a  picture-book.  He  was  in  old-lime  armor 
from  his  head  to  his  beel.  He  had  a  helmet  on  like  a  cheese-box  uitb 
slits  in  it.  and  he  carried  a  :hicld.  and  a  sword,  and  a  prodigious  spear. 
And  his  horse  had  armor  on.  too,  and  gorgeous  silken  trappings,  red 
and  green,  that  hung  around  him  like  a  bed-gown  to  the  ground.  And 
this  apparition  said  to 

•'  Fair  sir.  will  vou  joust  ? " 

Said  I  :  "Will  I  which?" 

"  Will  you  joust  ?    Will  you  break  a  lance  for  land  or  lady  .- 

Said  I :  "  What  arc  you  giving  me?  You  go  along  back  to  your  cir- 
cus, or  I'll  report  you." 

;iat  does  this  fellow  do  but  fall  back  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
and  then  come  tilling  at  me.  as  hard  as  he  could  drive,  his  cheese-box 
down  close  and  his  long  spear  pointed  straight  at  me.  I  saw  he  meant 
business,  so  I  was  up  the  tree  when  he  arrived.  Well,  he  allowed  I  was 
reperty;  the  captive  of  his  spear.  Well,  there  was  argument  on 
his  side  and  the  bulk  of  the  advantage,  so  I  judged  it  best  to  humor 
him.  and  we  fixed  up  an  agreement.  I  was  to  go  along  with  him,  and 
he  wasn't  to  hurt  me.  So  I  came  down,  and  we  started  away,  I  walk- 
ing by  the  side  of  his  horse,  and  we  marched  comfortably  along  through 
glades  and  over  brooks  that  1  could  not  remember  to  have  seen  before. 
It  puzzled  me  ever  so  much,  and  yet  we  didn't  come  to  any  circus,  or 
any  sign  of  a  circus,  so  1  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  circus,  and  concluded  he 
was  from  an  asylum.  But  we  never  came  to  an  asylum,  so  I  was  up  a 
stump,  as  you  may  say. 

And  so  the  two  wander  on  together,  amid  scenes  of 
human  life  that  afford  the  author  many  opportunities  for 
quaint  philosophic  contrasts  and  dry  humor,  until  they  come 
to  Camelot,  to  the  court  of  King  Arthur.  Fanciful  and  curi- 
ous are  the  reflections  of  the  transposed  Yankee  about  that 
place — which  he  at  first  thinks  must  be  the  asylum — in  its 
country  of  soft,  reposeful  summer  landscape,  as  lovely  as  a 
dream  and  lonesome  as  Sunday  ;  where  the  air  was  full  of 
the  smell  of  flowers  and  the  buzzing  of  insects  and  the  twit- 
tering of  birds,  and  there  were  no  people  or  wagons  or  life 
or  anything  going  on. 

Very  vividly  he  portrays  the  scene  at  Camelot,  where  King 
Arthur,  with  his  knights,  sits  at  a  round  table  as  big  as  a 
circus-ring,  and  three  hundred  dogs  fight  for  bones  around 
them,  while  the  musicians  are  in  one  gallery,  high  aloft,  and 
the  ladies  in  another.  But  before  he  gets  in  there,  he  seeks 
information  from  a  plain-looking  man  in  the  outer  court,  say- 
ing to  him  : 

"  Now.  my  friend,  do  me  a  kindness.  Tell  me.  do  you  belong  to  the 
asylum,  or  are  you  just  here  on  a  visit,  or  something  like  that  ?  "    And 

he  looked  me  over  stupidly,  and  said  :"  Marry !     Fairsir" "Oh," 

I  said,  "that  will  do.  I  guess  you  are  a  patient."  To  another  I 
said  :  "  Now.  my  friend,  if  I  could  see  the  head  keeper  just  a  minute, 
only  just  a  minute. "  He  said  :  "Prithee  do  not  let  me."  "  I^et  you 
what  ? "  "  Do  not  hinder  me,  if  the  word  please  thee  better."  and  he 
was  an  under-cook.  and  had  no  time  to  talk,  though  he  would  like  to 
another  lime,  for  it  would  jusl  comfort  his  very  liver  to  know  where  I 
got  my  clothes. 

Then  another,  a  lad,  came  to  him  saying  that  he  was  a 
page.  "  Oh  !  go  along,"  he  said  ;  "you  ain't  more  than  a  par- 
agraph." The  page  happened  to  mention  that  he  was  born 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  513. 

the  cold  chills  creep  over  me.     I  stopped  and  said,  a  little 
faintly :  "  Now.  may  be  1  didn't  hear  you  just  right.     Would  you  say 
that  again,  and  say  it  slow?    What  year  did  you  say  it  was  ?  "     "513." 
1.  according  to  your  notions,  according  to  your  lights  and  super- 
it  now?"     "Why,"  he  said,    "the  year  528,  the 
19th  of  lime  "     Well,  I  felt  a  mournful  sinking  of  the  heart,  and  mut- 
"  I  shall  never  see  my  friends  again  -  never  see  my  friends  any 
i  -y  won't  be  born  for  as  much  as  a  thousand  years." 

How  the  cute  Yankee  determined  to  get  at  the  bottom 
facts  about  the  year,  by  watching  for  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  that  he  remembered  the  almanac  of  1884  had  spoken  of 
u  having  occured  in  528,  will  have  to  be  learned  from  the 
book  when  it  appears. 

up  my  mind  to  two  things.     If  it  was  still  the  nineteenth 
I  was  among  lunatics  and  couldn't  get  away.  1  would  boss 
that  asylum  or  know  the  reason  why  ;  and  if.  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
realK  ■  I  iry.  all  nghi.  any  better  thing;  I'd 

bow  ll  Donths,  for  I  judged  I'd  have 

'     bleated  man  in  the  kingdom  by  eighteen  hundred 
years.  ....   Hut  I'm  not  a  man  t>.  vn  t-    fltne,  10  I  Mid  to  the  boy : 
"CUrcnc-%  if  your  mine  should  happei 
of  that  galoot  who  brought  1 

The  galoot  turned  out  to  be  Sir  Kay,  the  Seneschal.  In  the 
natural  course  of  the  story  came  the  charming  description  of 
the  interior  of  King  Arthur's  castle,  leading  up  to  a  royally 
funny  account  of  the  competitive  lying  of  the  gallant  knights 
about  their  feats  at  arms.  The  transposed  Smith  looked 
upon  the  knights  as  a  sort  of  "  white  Indians,"  admired  their 
bigness  and  their  simplicity,  and  eventually  concluded: 

There  didn't  seem  to  be  brains  enough  in  the  entire  nursery  to  bait  a 
hihhook.  but  you  didn't  mind  thai  after  a  little  while/for  you  saw  that 

'■  it. 


Everybody  goes  to  sleep  when  Merlin  reels  oft"  that  same 
old  story  about  Excalibur.  Guinevere  makes  eyes  at  Launce- 
lot  in  a  way  that  would  have  got  him  shot  in  Arkansas.  King 
Arthur  orders  the  Yankee  to  go  to  some  unknown  place  not 
down  in  any  map,  capture  a  castle,  kill  the  colossal  saucer- 
eyed  ogre  who  owned  it,  and  release  sixty  royal  princesses. 
Of  course,  he  went ;  but  he  reflected : 

Well,  of  ..11  the  d-d  contracts,  this  is  the  boss!     1  offered  to  sublet 
it  to  Sir  I-auncelol— to  lei  him  have  it  al  ninety  days,  with  no  margin 
but  "  No,"  he  had  got  a  better  thing.    He  was  going  for  a  menagerie 
of  one-eyed  giants  and  a  college  of  princesses. 

The  description  of  how  a  man  of  the  present  time  would 
be  supposed  to  feel  in  a  suit  of  armor  was  one  of  the  most 
humorous  things  in  Mr.  Clemens's  paper.  One  portion  of  it 
was  as  follows : 

God  has  so  made  us  that  there  comes  a  time  when  we  must  scratch, 
and  the  more  we  want  10  scratch  the  more  would  we  give  ten  thousand 
dollars  il  we  could  scratch,  and  if  that  deprivation  goes  on  there  comes 
B  lime  when  we  would  give  a  million.  First  1  wanted  10  scratch  my 
>.rms,  then  my  legs." 
He  went  on  to  describe  how  he  had  perspired  inside  the 
armor,  and  how  on  ascending  the  mountain  he  froze  stiff  in- 
side of  it,  and  was  finally  in  a  frozen  state  rubbed  off  the 
horse  by  the  animal  passing  under  a  tree,  and,  the  armor 
breaking,  he  was  liberated. 

It  occurs  to  him  finally,  after  wondering  if  a  compromise 
with  the  ogre  wouldn't  work,  simply  to  go  back  and  tell  the 
king,  with  artistic  circumstantiality  of  detail,  that  he  has 
killed  the  ogre.  He  does  so,  and,  of  course,  the  king  and 
his  knights,  who  are  used  to  swallowing  each  other's  huge 
lies,  readily  take  in  his,  and  a  brillian'  career  opens  before 
him  as  the  boss  liar  of  the  court. 

He  took  a  contract  from  King  Arthur  to  kill  oft,  at  one  of 
the  great  tournaments,  fifteen  kings  and  many  acres  of  hos- 
tile armored  knights.  When,  lance  in  rest  they  charged  by 
squadrons  upon  him,  he,  behind  the  protection  of  a  barbed 
wire  fence  charged  with  electricity,  mowed  them  down  with 
Catling  guns  that  he  had  made  for  the  occasion.  He  found 
th.it  the  "education  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  plenty  good 
enough  capital  to  go  into  business  in  the  sixth  century  with," 
and  the  next  year  he  was  running  the  kingdom  all  by  himself 
on  a  moderate  royalty  of  forty  per  cent. 

He  spoiled  the  ogre  business ;  cleared  out  the  fuss  and 
flummery  of  romance,  and  put  King  Arthur's  kingdom  on  a 
strictly  business  basis.  Inside  of  three  and  a  half  years  the 
improvement  was  complete.  Cast-iron  clothes  had  gone  out 
of  fashion.  Sir  Launcelot  was  running  a  kind  of  Louisiana 
lottery.  The  search  for  the  Holy  Grail  had  been  given  up 
for  a  hunt  for  the  Northwest  Passage.  King  Arthur's  one 
hundred  and  forty  illustrious  knights  had  turned  themselves 
into  a  stock  board,  and  a  seat  at  the  Round  Table  was  worth 
thirty  thousand  dollars. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Disbarment  of  George  Washington  Tyler. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  The  charges  against  Tyler  in  these  proceedings,  as  shown 
by  the  record  in  the  Supreme  Court,  are,  substantially,  that  in  June,  1880,  one 
j.  M.  Hogan  delivered  to  Tyler  certain  life-insurance  policies  for  collection,  one- 
half  the  proceeds  of  which  were  coming  to  Hogan,  and  he  then  employed  Tyler 
to  act  as  his  attorney  in  collecting  his  portion  of  the  money  payable  on  these  pol- 
icies, and  for  the  agreed  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars.  In  the  month  of  July  fol- 
lowing, Tyler  collected  for  Hogan  on  these  policies  the  sum  of  S3.&50,  and  hav- 
i    *i  ney  in  his  hands  procui^d  a  thiid«arty  by  the  nan,-i  of  Hedge  to  r*t 

up  a  claim  to  this  money,  and  arranged  with  Hedge  to  divide  with  him  any 
money  obtained  from  Hogan  in  settlement  of  this  claim.  Tyler,  then,  in  further- 
ance of  this  scheme  with  Hedge,  drew  a  complaint  in  a  suit  to  be  commenced  by 
Hedge  against  both  Tyler  and  Hogan,  setting  up  that  this  money  belonged  to 
Hedge  ;  that  Hogan  claimed  it ;  that  it  was  in  the  hands  df  Tyler,  and  that  Tyler 
was  threatening  to  pay  it  over  to  Hogan,  and  would  do  so  unless  restrained  by  the 
court,  and  asking  for  a  judgment  against  Hogan  for  the  money,  and  that  Tyler 
be  enjoined  pending  the  suit  from  paying  it  over  to  Hogan.  This  complaint  was 
sworn  to  by  Hedge  at  the  instance  of  Tyler,  who  procured  another  attorney  to 
sign  il,  so  that  he  might  not  be  known  in  the  transaction,  had  it  filed  and  a  sum- 
mons issued  and  served  on  himself;  and  he  then  notified  Hogan  that  thesuit  had 
been  brought,  and  to  come  to  tht  city  and  arrange  to  defend  it.  Hogan  came  to 
this  city,  and,  being  advised  by  Tyler,  who  was  still  acting  for  him,  employedan 
attorney  to  defend  the  suit  against  both  Tyler  and  himself;  that  for  months  Tyler 
continued  to  act  as  the  attorney  for  Hogan  in  the  collection  of  this  money,  and 
even  submitted  to  Hedge,  at  the  request  of  Hogan,  a  proposition  to  compromise 
this  suit,  and  then  wrote  back  to  Hogan  that  Hedge  declined  the  offer,  and  he 
never  intimated  to  Hogan  that  he  was  interested  with  Hedge;  that  after  nearly 
a  year,  and  about  the  time  this  suit  of  Hedge  against  Hogan  and  Tyler  was  com- 
ing on  for  trial,  Hogan  discovered  this  treachery  of  Tyler,  and  had  him  denounced 
for  it,  and  Tyler  then  immediately  caused  this  Hedge  suit  to  be  dismissed. 
Thereupon  Hogan  demanded  his  money  of  Tyler,  and  was  coolly  informed,  in 
language  more  forcible  than  polite,  that  he  would  get  it  only  at  the  end  of  a  law- 
suit. That,  acting  on  this  suggestion,  Hogan,  in  September,  1881,  filed  a  com- 
plaint in  the  Superior  Court  against  Tyler  to  recover  this  money,  and  alleging  that 
Tyler  had  collected  il  as  his  attorney  and  agent,  and  converted  it  to  his  own  use,  and 
asking  for  a  judgment,  not  only  for  the  money,  but  that  Tyler  be  adjudged  guilty 
of  fraud  for  .embezzling  the  same.  This  action  was  tried  in  March,  1S82,  before 
a  jury,  and  a  verdict  was  rendered  in  favor  of  Hogan,  and  a  judgment  in  his 
favor  for  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  was  entered.  Tyler  appealed  from 
this  judgment  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  that  court  affirmed  this 
judgment  in  July,  1885. 

In  order  to  stay  execution  on  this  judgment  pending  the  appeal,  Tyler  gave  a 
bond  on  appeal  for  the  payment  of  the  money  in  case  the  judgment  was  affirmed. 
After  the  final  determination  of  the  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Hogan  again 
looked  around  for  his  money,  and  finding  that  Tyler  showed  no  disposition  to 
pay,  and  seeing  no  property  of  his,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  sureties  on  this 
bond  upon  appeal,  and,  upon  investigation,  elicited  the  facts  that  one  of  these 
sureties— who  had  sworn  upon  justifying  to  the  bond  that  he  had  valuable  real 
estate  in  this  city  and  a  large  ranch  near  Livermore— had  died  about  six  months 
after  going  on  the  bond,  and  had  been  buried  through  charity,  leaving  no  prop- 
erty; that  he  had  been  for  years  a  baker  working  out  for  wages  barely  sufficient 
to  support  his  family,  and  had  no  property  at  the  time  of  signing  the  bond  or  for 
before.  The  other  surety  on  this  bond  was  a  client  of  Tyler's,  and 
proceedings  in  insolvency  were  pending  against  him  at  the  time  of  going  on  the 
bond,  and  Tyler  was  his  attorney  of  record  in  these  insolvency  proceedings.  This 
surety  testified  that  Tyler  sent  for  him  and  asked  him  to  go  upon  this  appeal 
bond ;  that  he  replied  to  Tyler  that  of  course  he  could  not,  because  he  had  noth- 
ing, and  proceedings  were  pending  against  him  in  insolvency;  that  thereupon 
Tyler  replied  thai  he  had  a  right  to  receive  property  as  a  gift  sufficient  to  qualify 
him,  and  that  he  would  convey  enough  to  him  for  that  purpose ;  that  he  then  told 
1  yler  that  his  creditors  would  think  it  very  strange  for  him  to  go  on  a  bond  and 
swear  that  he  was  worth  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  that  Tyler  stated  in 
reply  to  this  that  it  made  no  difference  if  he  received  a  million  dollars  as  a  gift, 
his  creditors  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  that  he  then  told  Tyler  that  he  was  his 
attorney,  and  whatever  he  advised  him  to  do  in  the  matter  he  would  assume  was 
proper,  and  he  was  willing  to  assist  him  in  any  way  thai  he  legitimately  could; 
(hat  thereupon  I  yler  drew  up  and  delivered  lo  him  a  deed,  and  stated  that  it 
conveyed  to  him  property  in  Alameda  worth  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dob 
nd  was  yielding  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  month  rent,  and  was  dear  of  incumbmn.  es,  and  al  the  same  time 

memorandum  of  the  description  of  the  property,  the  full  rents,  etc 
and  proceeds:    with  thu   rarely  to  the  judge  who  passed  upon  the  appeal  bond! 
and  there  the  surety  swore  to  the  matters  as  stated  to  him  bv  Tyler,  and  was  ac- 
cepted; thai  irom  the  court  'I  'yler  asked  him  tu  return  the  deed, 
:ht  haven  put  of  record,  and  so  make  the  nutter  straight,  and  he  de- 
deed  to  lyter's  clerk,  Mclaughlin,  and  never  saw  it  afterward.     It 
thai  this  deed  was  never  recorded,  that  ilie  only  title  which  Tyler  had 
perty  was  a  tax  deed,  that  he  had  never  been  in  possession  of  it,  that 

It  wai  paying  no  renu,  that  it  was  only   worth  a  mull  part  of  the  amount  for 
which  the  turcty  justified,  and  that  Tyler  made  a  quit-claimdeed  of  the  property 
a  few  months  after  the  justification  for  the  consideration  of  two  hundn 
and  made  no  red  lurety. 

Upon  learning  tl,  Hied   an  accusation   in   the  Supreme  Court 

ind   asking  that  Tyler  be  disbarred.     On  the 

third  day  of  tni*  month  the  Supreme  Court   announced  its  decision,  findinn  that 

■ 

i-rnod  of  two  year*,  and  thereafter  until    he  paid   (his  judgment  of 

■■   ■    :        er  five  tl 


At  the  mildness  of  this  judgment-merely  suspending  an  attorney  from  prac- 
tice for  tw?  years  upon  charges  of  embezzlement,  violation  of  his  duty  as  an  at- 
tornev  to  hi'  clienuand  subornation  of  perjury-one  would  be  amazed.  A  con- 
ous  feature  of  the  proceedings,  showing  how  much  better  the  Supreme  Court 
JhfnkTof  Tyler  than  he  thinks  of  himself,  w  shown  by  the  record,  and  is  this : 
In  Vpril  last,  and  not  longafter  the  accusation  was  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
tnVaitomey  of  Hogan.  who  had  drafted  and  presented  this  accusation  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  who  had  attended  to  the  whole  litigation  for  Hogan,  was 
way  in  the  East  on  business,  and  while  there  Tyler  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Supreme  Court  asking  for  a  speedy  hearing  and  determination  of  these  charges 
In  this  petition  Tyler  recites  that  this  accusation  of  Hogan  has  been  filed  against 
him  "charging  me  with  acts  that  if  true  ought  not  only  to  deprive  me  of  the 
nrivilege  of  practicing  law  in  any  court,  but  ought  to  relegate  me  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  felon's  cell."  This  is  his  exact  language,  and  Tyler  may  thank  a  kind 
Providence  that  the  court  did  not  take  him  at  his  word. 

Upon  the  taking  of  the  testimony  on  these  charges,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  city,  including  attorneys,  bankers,  brokers, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  other  business  men,  were  called  and  examined  as 
to  the  general  reputation  of  Tyler  in  the  community  for  truth,  honesty,  and  in- 
tegrity, and  they  testified  it  was  bad.  This  testimony  had  peculiar  force  from 
the  circumstance  that  these  witnesses  were  called  from  the  various  pursuits  of 
business,  and  when  interrogated  on  that  subject,  they  stated  that  they  did  not 
know  for  what  purpose  they  were  called  as  witnesses  until  they  appeared  in  obe- 
dience to  a  subpecna. 

It  requires  a  very  strong  abiding  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  and  repentance 
to  believe  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  Mr.  George  W.  Tyler  will  have  experi- 
enced a  sufficient  change  of  heart  and  morals  to  qualify  him  to  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  what  ought  to  be  a  high  and  honorable  profession. 

San   Francisco,  December  6,  iB86. 


H. 


The  American  Party. 
[There  is  much  condensed,  level-headed,  sound  sense  in  the  following 
communication.     We  commend  its   careful  perusal  to  our  readers. — 
Eds.] 

Orleans,  Humboldt  County,  Cal.,  November  27,  1886. 

EDITORS  Argonaut  :  As  an  editor  I  doubt  not  you  get  more  advice  than  you 
relish  ;  but  as  a  leader,  you  can  not  too  well  understand  your  constituents  ;  and 
therefore  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  following  considerations  : 

All  mankind  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — first,  those  who  live  by  their 
own  labor,  the  productive  class ;  second,  those  who  live  by  the  labor  of  others, 
the  professional,  commercial,  and  moneyed  class.  His  to  the  interest  of  the  first 
class  that  there  shall  not  be  a  dense  population  nor  a  disproportionate  number  of 
laborers  ;  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  second  class  that  the  population  should  be 
dense,  that  they  have  more  customers  ;  that  laborers  should  be  too  many,  that 
they  may  get  them  at  their  own  terms  and  use  them  as  they  please.  Now,  as 
long  as  employers  can  import  all  the  labor  they  want  from  any  part  of  the  world, 
it  is  evident  that  they  can  always  keep  the  labor  market  overstocked,  and  de- 
grade and  impoverish  the  working  classes  to  a  level  with  the  most  miserable 
peoples  of  the  earth.  Every  working  man  knows  this,  and  if  it  could  be  left  lo 
that  class,  immigration  would  be  stopped  at  once.  Though  a  man  may  be  for- 
eign-born, yet  he  has  no  liking  to  be  again  enslaved  for  the  benefit  of  those  he 
left  behind  him.  You  desire  that  America  shall  be  ruled  by  Americans.  If  you 
repeal  merely  the  naturalization  laws  you  create  a  discontented  and  dangerous 
inferior  class.  If  you  threaten  to  denaturalize  the  foreign-born,  you  arrayagainst 
you  a  formidable  proportion  of  voters,  without  whom  success  is  hopeless.  But 
fling  out  the  banner  of  "  equal  rights  to  all  now  on  American  soil,  but  no  furthsr 
immigration,"  and  we  are  with  you  to  a  man  ;  and  with  the  help  of  those  of  the 
second-class  who  happen  to  be  blest  with  common  foresight  and  honesty,  we  can 
stop  further  invasion  of  foreign  blood,  assimilate  what  we  have,  and  have  a  na- 
tion and  a  people.  But  if  you  restrict  your  platform  to  the  suffrage  and  office- 
holding  planks,  we  shall  all  regard  it  as  a  mere  dispute  among  the  politicians  over 
the  plunder.  But  if  you  really  have  outgrown  the  "  asylum  for  all  the  op- 
pressed "  business  ;  if  you  believe  that  the  American  has  as  good  a  right  to  con- 
trol America  as  the  Irishman  to  rule  Ireland,  then  come  out  with  the  whole  thing, 
and  you  will  find  the  people  with  you  and  your  name  will  be  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance as  long  as  the  nation  stands.  But  as  to  these  shoddycrats,  whose 
present  interest  is  dearer  to  them  than  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-citizens,  of 
their  posterity,  and  their  country ;  these  mawkish  old  grannies,  who  think  they 
are  doing  a  noble  thing  in  squandering  the  patrimony  of  other  people  and  de- 
grading their  fellows  to  benefit  aliens  ;  these  toadying,  dirt-eating  journals  who 
can  say  nothing  too  bad  of  the  native-born  Americans,  nothing  too  good  of  for- 
eigners, let  them  perish  in  their  sins — there  is  no  hope  for  them  ;  for  if  they  pos- 
sessed common  sense  and  decency  they  would  not  be  what  they  are  ;  and  remem- 
ber that  a  few  noisy  crickets  make  themselves  more  conspicuous  than  all  the  toil- 
ing oxen.  Now,  I  myself  am  an  American  of  the  Americans  ;  before  the  Revo- 
lution the  transatlantic  origin  of  my  fathers  was  forgotten;  by  the  immigration 
policy  of  our  leaders— it  always  was  hateful  to  the  masses — I  have  been  cut  off 
from  the  land  and  forced  to  become  a  common  laborer — "a  rough,"  "a  tramp,"  "  a 
scallawag,"  as  we  are  called  by  many  who  uphold  immigration  as  charity  to  the 
poor  of  Europe,  for  whom  their  sympathy  is  profound  and  pure(?).  The  prizes 
of  life  are  not  for  me  ;  1  must  spend  my  life  among  foreigners,  an  alien  and  a 
stranger,  and  a  despised  American — American  in  the  land  for  whose  liberty  .  v 
great-grandfather  fought — and  certainly  I  should  not  be  lukewarm  in  our  cause 
but  I  ."say  to  you  thai  the  jkxod'z  already  done  i^  vcvsrd  remedy,  and  h  ■ 
now  consult  for  the  future,  which  wisdom  may  make  our  own.         R — KN — C 


American  Union. 

Editor  Argonaut:  At  a  school  meeting  held  in  a  small  town  in  Kendall 
County,  Illinois,  six  months  before  the  Republican  party  was  born,  four  men, 
representing  four  parties — to  wit,  Whig,  Democratic,  Abolition,  and  Know-Noth- 
ing— got  into  a  political  discussion,  the  outcome  of  which  was  an  agreement  to 
join  issues  and  form  an  American  Union  party ;  they  being  representative  men  of 
that  county-,  their  letters  and  influence  were  the  inception  of  the  birth  of  the  great 
Republican  party,  at  Ottawa,  Illinois.  A  name  was  a  matter  of  much  discus- 
sion, and  to  conciliate  the  politicians  who  were  present,  and  in  fear  of  offending 
the  Catholics,  the  name  agreed  upon  by  the  four  men  above  aluded  to  was  voted 
down.  The  question  you  are  now  so  ably  advocating  was  alsc  discussed  at  that 
meeting,  but  it  was  finally  conceded  that  slavery  must  be  wiped  out  first,  as  it 
was  assuming  most  dangerous  proportions.  Vet  there  were  many  present  who 
contended  that  our  free  school  system  was  being  so  wickedly  attacked  by  the 
Catholic  Church  that  both  ought  to  go  together.  Little  did  any  of  us  think 
then  that  thirty  years  would  elapse  before  trie  American  people  would  awake  to 
the  importance  of  so  grave  a  question.  We  have  got  to  face  the  music,  or  soon  a 
decree  from  the  Pontiff  will  force  the  government  to  abolish  our  schools  or  pro- 
tect them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch  of  mere  enthusi- 
asts, as  many  would  have  us  believe;  the  handwriting  is  now  on  the  wall,  and 
he  who  runs  may  read.  The  facts  so  often  given  in  your  able  paper  are  enough, 
but  there  are  many  more  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  The  edict  of  the  Pontiff  has 
not  yet  reached  our  ears,  but  it  may  have  been  already  issued  and  is  only  wait- 
ing for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  take  us  while  napping.  The  question  of  natur- 
alization is  of  minor  importance  compared  with  that  of  our  schools.  If  all  the 
world  has  combined — as  it  now  seems — to  send  us  their  paupers,  communists,  and 
nihilists,  we  can  meet  them,  because  they  are  outspoken.  The  paupers,  if  hon- 
est, are  willing  to  work — God  bless  them  ! — let  them  come ;  we  have  enough,  and 
to  spare.  But  those  who  come  to  pillage,  burn,  and  murder,  there  ought  to  be 
no  trouble  in  making  short  work  of  them  as  soon  as  known.  There  would  be  no 
trouble  in  regulating  all  such  matters  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  all  politicians 
are  cowards  and  generally  incompetent  to  fill  the  places  secured  only  by  their 
cowardice.  Both  parties  have  outlived  their  usefulness  and  should  be  promptly 
consigned  to  their  everlasting  resting-place,  and  if  they  have  ever  done  anything 
worthy  of  Americans  we  will  sing  their  praises  at  their  funerals,  and  bid  them  lie 
in  peace  forever  after.  And  now  let  me  say,  your  move  to  organize  an  American 
party  is  timely.  It  received  my  vote  at  the  last  election,  and  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive it  as  long  as  I  live.     It  can  not  but  be  successful  in  a  short  time. 

Oakland,  December  6,  i886.  H.  E.  B. 


"Protestant  Marriages." 
Editors  Argonaut  :  In  glancing  over  the  Chronicle  of  November  30th  I 
find  an  article  entitled,  "  Catholic  Marriages,"  emanating  from  the  bishops  of 
the  province  of  San  Francisco,  and  read  in  all  the  churches  the  Sunday  previous, 
ostensibly  to  regulate  Catholic  marriages.  A  paragraph  contains  the  following 
language:  "Some  Catholics,  who,  despising  the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  almost  abjuring  their  faith,  apply  to  a  civil  official  or  a  Protestant 
minister;  not  on(y  exposing  themselves  thereby  to  make  a  contract  which  has 
no  force  before  God,  and  consequently  does  not  prevent  their  intercourse  being  a 
horrible  concubinage,  but  also  committing  the  sin  of  sacrilege."  The  unblushing 
assumption  of  superiority  to  the  civil  law  ;  the  insolent  charge  of  concubinagein 
relation  to  all  marriages  other  than  those  sanctioned  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  or  performed  by  the  priests  in  sacred  vestments,  is  an  outrage  not  to  be 
silently  passed  by  the  Protestant  womanhood  of  this  State.  It  is  an  insult  to  the 
virtuous,  honored  Protestant  mothers  of  all  Christendom.  If  the  English  lan- 
guage means  anything,  the  article  refered  to  openly  declares  civil  law  a  nullity, 
and  a  Protestant  marriage  to  be  entering  upon  a  state  of  "  horrible  concubinage." 
But  one  construction  can  be  placed  upon  this  article — namely,  no  sanctity  or 
purity  is  found  in  the  marriage  relation  if  without  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  From  this  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  by  the  writer  that  it  is 
about  time  a  salutary  lesson  was  administered  lo  this  church,  by  the  instant  re- 
moval of  all  Protestant  children,  "  the  offspring  of  concubinage,  from  Catholic 
schools  and  influence,  for,  according  to  their  publicly  promulgated  dogma,  they 
are  illegitimate  and  looked  upon  with  commiseration";  sought  for  the  pecuniary 
benefits  accruing,  and  as  subjects  for  missionary  effort.  The  very'  atmosphere  of 
their  schools  is  pregnant  with  dogma.  The  plastic  imagination  is  subtlely  en- 
thralled, thought  enchained  and  directed,  many  times  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
all  home  ties,  and  (to  our  shame  be  it  said)  absorbed  into  the  great  vortex  of  a  sis- 
terhood worse  than  the  grave  to  our  loving  Protestant  hearts.  We  have,  as  a 
1  nation,  nurtured  and  protected  a  viper,  that  now  turns  and  stabs  us  in 
1  '.uvardly  manner,  because  out  of  the  reach  of  civil  authority.  Not 
content  with  assailing  our  noble  public -school  system,  they  turn  their  venom 
loose  upon  the  sacred  altars  of  Protestant  homes.  This  subject  is  worthy  an 
abler  pen  than  mine,  and  I  shall  anxiously  await,  from  rostrum  and  pulpit,  able 
defense  of  our  most  sacred  institution     that  of  marriage. 

■  ■    R       ■.     |i  .  .  ml  ■  .  \    !■■  ., 
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LORD    MAYOR'S    DAY. 

"Cockaigne"  on    Pageants,    Socialists,  Railways,   and  Younger  Sons. 

The  ninth  of  November  every  year  in  London  is  known  as 
"  Lord  Mayor's  Day."  On  that  day  the  new  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  is  duly  installed  in  his  civic  office  for  one  year  at 
the  splendid  salary  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  the  pro- 
cession of  himself  and  his  predecessor  from  the  Guildhall  to 
the  Courts  of  Justice,  where  the  formal  oath  of  office  is  ad- 
ministered to  him,  is  the  historic  "Lord  Mayors  Show," 
which,  by  the  by,  becomes  more  mummish  and  absurd  every 
year,  but  which  ever  attracts  crowds  up  to  town  from  miles 
away  to  see  it. 

Instead  of  gayly  decked  house-fronts,  the  windows  and 
doors  of  shops  along  the  line  of  march  were  barricaded 
and  protected  in  a  manner  which,  to  a  foreigner's  eye,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  London  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  The 
fact  was,  the  shopkeepers  were  suffering  from  a  decided  at- 
tack of  'scare  "  based  upon  the  threats  of  the  unemployed 
socialists  to  march  after  the  Lord  Mayor's  procession,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  exploits  of  the  mob  in  February  last. 
Lucki'y  this  time  the  blackguards  had  men  to  deal  with  in 
the  persons  of  Sir  Charles  Warren  and  Colonel  Fraser. 
Colonel  Fraser  is  the  head  of  the  "city"  police — and  as  he 
is  primarily  responsible  for  peace  east  of  Temple  Bar,  he 
at  once,  after  an  ineffectual,  and  perhaps  ill-advised,  attempt 
to  dissuade  the  socialist  leaders  from  carrying  out  their  plan, 
summarily  prohibited  them  from  parading  at  all.  There  is 
a  general  hazy  idea  among  people  at  large,  that  Englishmen 
have  the  right  of  holding  public  meetings  in  thoroughfares 
and  the  Queen's  highway.  Such  a  right  does  not  exist  in 
(act.  It  is  only  a  custom  which  has  been  tolerated  by  usage 
and  on  the  assumption  that  no  inconvenience  or  danger 
should  result.  When  the  contrary  can  be  shown,  it  is  ab- 
solutely illegal,  and  can  be  prevented.  All  those  turbulent- 
minded,  lazy,  and  ill-conditioned  "  resident  foreigners  "  (who, 
with  a  iew  easily  led  British  laborers,  make  up  the  agita- 
tion element  in  England  quite  as  much  as  they  do  in  Amer- 
ica), who  had  assembled  in  Trafalgar  Square  to  gnash  their 
teeth  and  flaunt  red  flags  at  the  order  prohibiting  their  sup- 
plemental procession,  soon  found  they  had  their  labor  ior 
their  pains.  They  found  themselves  surrounded  by  large 
bodies  of  police,  hemmed  in  by  squadrons  of  prancing  Life 
Guards,  and  their  devastating  way  westward  barred  by  glit- 
tering bayonets  and  flashing  sabres.  With  shattered  visions 
of  riot  and  loot,  they  must  have  felt  like  fools,  and  after  a 
few  vaporing  speeches,  as  deficient  in  grammatical  structure 
as  they  were  harmless  in  their  effects,  and  savoring  consid- 
erably of  what  is,  I  believe,  known  in  San  Francisco  as 
"  Sand-lot  oratory,"  they  waited  quietly  while  the  Lord 
Mayor's  procession  passed,  and  then,  venting  their  futile 
spleen  by  yells  and  waving  of  red  flags,  they  simply  dispersed. 

The  procession  this  year  was  chiefly  noticeable  for  its  sym- 
bolic trophies  of  the  different  colonies  and  dependencies. 
The  Indian  tableau  was  a  particularly  brilliant  and  realistic 
one.  It  was  a  tiger-hunting  scene,  and  was  followed  by  a 
pair  of  real  elephants.  Of  course,  the  great  point  of  inter- 
est was  the  Lord  Mayors  coach.  A  great,  lumbering  affair  it 
is.  hung  low  between  its  widely  "dishing"  wheels,  and  bring- 
ing one  back  to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  pictures  of 
Hogarth.  Its  heavy  glass  windows  and  heraldic  adorned 
panels  are  subjects  for  wonder  and  amaze  to  the  poor  folk 
who  line  the  street  as  it  tumbles  along,  with  the  new  Lord 
Mayor  peering  out  of  it  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage.  One  of 
the  historic  customs  of  the  procession  is  that  before  it  starts 
the  different  livery  companies  who  take  part  in  it  breakfast 
together  with  members  of  the  corporation  and  the  incoming 
and  outgoing  Lords  Mayor.  One  of  the  peculiar  refresh- 
ments served  at  the  repast  is  mutton  broth  prepared  from  an 
ancient  receipt.     Another  is  hot  spiced  wine. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  England  is  beginning  to 
realize,  with  the  Linked  States,  her  mistake  in  not  checking 
the  influx  of  foreigners  as  residents  into  the  kingdom.  Noth- 
ing could  bring  the  question  home  to  people  with  more  force 
than  these  impudent  displays  of  foreign  miscreants.  The 
importation  of  Germans  is  looked  upon  with  growing  dis- 
taste. German  waiters  are  now  almost  the  rule  in  the  large 
hotels  and  restaurants,  and  instead  of  the  time-honored 
"  Robert,"  with  dingy  black  dress-suit,  mutton-chop  whis- 
kers, beery  mouth  and  eyes,  and  napkin  over  arm,  ever  on  the 
watch  for  a  tip,  you  will  see  the  dapper  and  glib  German, 
mustached  and  imperialed,  with  guttural  g/i's  where  the  Eng- 
lishman's h's  were  missing.  Not  only  in  London  have  the 
Germans  taken  possession,  but  in  the  country  towns,  too. 
You  see,  the  difficulty  about  it  is,  that  England  can't  turn  her 
back  on  one  class  of  Germans  and  admit  another.  The 
royal  family  itself  is  so  painfully  German,  and  the  princely 
barnacles,  from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  down  to  Prince 
Henry  of  Battenburg,  who  have  fastened  themselves  upon 
the  English  nation  for  board  and  lodging,  rather  shut  the 
door  against  any  complaint  against  the  waiters.  Still,  it  is  a 
question  which  is  attracting  attention,  and  one  which  will 
doubtless,  sooner  or  later,  become  an  issue  in  politics,  as  it 
has  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  considerably  amused  at  reading  Florence  Mar- 
ryat's  comments  on  America  and  Americans,  in  her  recently 
published  "  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground."  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  her  remarks  about  the  absence  of  wine  at  dinner 
in  America.  Of  course,  she  couldn't  have  dined  out  any- 
where. That  fact  she  clearly  advertises.  But  that  because 
she  saw  ladies  at  public  hotel  dinner-tables  indulging  in  ice- 
water  and  tea,  she  should  make  the  covert  insinuation  that 
they  therefore  drank  liquor  in  private,  lacks  the  element  of 
true  logical  induction  which  should  uphold  every  inference. 
Does  Miss  Marryat,  I  wonder,  mean  to  claim  from  this  that 
English  ladies  don't  drink  at  any  other  time?  If  she  does, 
her  inference  about  the  habits  of  American  ladies  is  worth 
nothing.  The  private  convivial  habits  of  English  ladies  are, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  be  deplored  ;  but  this  is  nevertheless 
true,  and  Miss  Marryat  knows  it  as  well  as  anybody.  I 
know  one  lady — a  lieutenant-general's  wife — who  goes  into 
the  best  society,  yet  she  is  seldom  sober.  She  goes  about  in 
her  carriage  making  calls  in  the  morning,  and  asking  for  a 
glass  of  sherry  because  [she  feels  faint.  If  the  people  are 
out,  she  gets  the  butler  to  bring  her  a  glass  to  her  carriage. 
Another  lady— whose  brother  is  a  great  county  swell,  with  a 
fine  place  where  he  has  entertained  the  Prince  of  Wales  - 1 


saw,  not  long  ago,  sitting  in  her  carriage  at  a  wine  mer- 
chant's door,  and  presently  a  bottle  was  brought  out  to  her. 
Another,  the  wife  of  a  country  clergyman,  is  olten  missing  at 
midday  from  the  rectory.  Her  husband  finds  her  in  one  of 
the  cottages  in  the  village,  drunk.  I  don't  think,  in  all  her 
travels  in  the  States,  Miss  Marryat  could  have  found  one  in- 
stance like  these  three. 

I  have  been  up  for  a  week's  cover-shooting  in  Yorkshire 
since  my  last  letter.  In  "cover "-shooting  in  England  the 
game  is  generally  understood  to  be  pheasants,  although,  of 
course,  whatever  other  bird  or  beast  which  can  be  strictly 
considered  "  game,"  and  is  found  among  the  sheltering  woods, 
is  treated  as  legitimate  ingredients  of  the  day's  "bag." 
Woodcocks,  hares,  and  rabbits,  if  shot,  help  to  make  up  the 
sport  of  cover-shooting.  On  the  train  coming  up  from  Eus- 
ton  I  was  in  a  third-class  carriage.  Almost  every  one  trav- 
els third-class  nowadays,  especially  by  the  Northwestern.  I 
mean  men,  of  course.  It  is  quite  surprising,  the  comfortand 
general  superiority  of  the  Northwestern  third-class  carriages 
They  are  cushioned  and  upholstered,  with  arm-rests  and  foot- 
warmers,  and  are  as  good  as  if  not  belter  than  the  first-class 
of  some  other  lines.  Indeed,  they  are  superior  to  the  second- 
class  of — for  instance — the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
line,  whose  conservative  management  still  adheres  to  wooden 
seats  and  backs,  with  only  halt  partitions  between  the  com- 
partments of  their  third-class  carriages,  and  stiff  and  cramped 
compartments  for  their  second-class.  I  don't  want  to  say 
that  there  are  not  lots  of  people  who  go  on  traveling  in  the 
firat-class,  even  for  a  five-mile  journey  on  a  warm  summer's 
day.  They  are  generally  snobs  and  incomeless  young  men, 
who  think  more  of  the  touch  of  his  hat  from  a  railway  porter 
than  they  do  of  the  difficulty  their  fathers  and  mothers  have 
of  furnishing  them  with  the  pocket  money  they  thus  fritter 
away.  I  know  ol  one  instance  where  a  poor  country  clergy- 
man traveled  by  third-class  in  the  same  train  in  which  two  of 
his  sons  were  lolling  on  first-class  cushions.  With  ladies  it 
is  different.  On  some  lines,  the  Southwestern,  for  example, 
the  second-class  carriages '  are  good  enough  for  anybody. 
But,  as  a  general  thing,  1  should  say  that  all  ladies  should 
travel  first-class.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this — not  that 
they  are  any  safer,  as  the  playful  exploits  of  Colonel  Valen- 
tine Baker,  of  the  Tenth  Hussars,  demonstrated  a  few  years 
ago.  Nor  is  it  that  a  woman  would  be  more  comfortable  in 
a  first-class  carriage.  But  it  is  because  in  a  second-class 
carriage  she  will  be  in  the  company  of  servants.  Ladies' 
maids,  footmen,  grooms,  and  valets,  when  traveling  with  their 
masters  or  mistresses,  always  go  second-class.  Very  few  la- 
dies in  England  travel  without  a  maid,  and  lots  of  them  travel 
with  valets.  Suppose  a  lady,  then,  is  going  to  stay  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  at  some  country  house.  If  she  goes  there 
second-class  she  will,  ten  to  one,  have  as  her  traveling  com- 
panions the  maids  and  valets  of  other  ladies  and  gentlemen 
bound  to  the  same  house  as  herself,  and  whom  it  would  be 
awkward  to  encounter  afterward.  For  a  man  to  go  other 
than  third-class  is  absurd.  I  don't  say  this  because  I  con- 
stantly do  it,  but  because  no  good  reason  can  be  produced  in 
support  of  a  different  view.  And  to  show  that  it  isn't  a  mere 
matter  of  economy  that  influences  the  people  who  do  travel 
third-class,  I  will  observe  that  my  traveling  companion 
coming  up  from  Euston  was  a  man  with  an  income  of  twen- 
ty-three thousand  pounds  a  year.  When  he  could  travel  in 
a  third-class  carriage,  I  think  I  could. 

I  was  talking  to  Lady the  other  day  about  her  son, 

who  has  been  in  the  States.     She  said : 

"  I'm  so  anxious  for  you  to  see  Gussie.  He's  just  got  back 
from  America,  and  I  want  you  to  hear  all  about  his  hard- 
ships out  there,  poor  dear.  You  know  so  much  about  Amer- 
ica that  it  will  interest  you.  Have  you  ever  met  Gussie  ? " 
I  told  her  I  had  never  had  that  pleasure. 
"Oh,  no;  of  course  not.  He  has  always  been  at  Eton  or 
reading  hard  for  his  degree  at  Cambridge  whenever  you've 
been  here.  He's  out  cub-hunting  now.  Gussie,  you  know, 
isn't  the  eldest,  and  will  have  to  work.  No  profession  suits 
him.  One  can't  put  all  one's  sons  into  the  army  or  the 
church,  you  know.  Rupert  is  in  the  Blues,  Harry  in  the 
Grenadiers,  and  Jocelyn  has  just  been  given  such  a  nice  liv- 
ing by  the  dear,  good  bishop.  So  we  sent  Gussie  out  to  fight 
his  way  in  America,  and — but  here  he  is  now,  and  he'll  tell 
you  all  about  it  himself." 

A  raw-boned,  pimply-faced  young  man  in  cord  breeches 
and  tops  sprawled  into  the  room,  and,  throwing  his  hunting 
crop  down  on  the  table  among  his  mother's  worsteds,  seated 
himself  at  the  fire  and  rubbed  his  hands  together,  without  a 
word  to  any  one. 

His  mother  introduced  us  formally,  adding  about  my  know- 
ing America.     He  stuck  his  glass  in  his  eye,  looked  over  his 
shoulder  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  said  : 
"  Aw." 

"  You've  just  returned  from  there,  I  hear,"  I  said. 
"  Ya-as." 

"  You  liked  it,  of  course." 

"  Naw.    Beastly  place.    Couldn't  get  a  bath  for  a  fortnight. 
No  one  to  fill  one's  bath,  don't  you  know." 
"Where  were  you — New  York?" 

"  Naw — Kansas.  Had  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  a 
cow-boy,  don't  you  know.  Couldn't  stand  that,  so  I  hooked 
it,  don't  you  know." 

"  Poor,  dear  child;  fancy  what  he's  been  through  !"  moaned 
his  mother. 

"Ya-as;  an'  a  scoundrel  I  met  in  the  train  borrowed  a 
hundred  pounds  from  me,  and  never  showed  himself  again. 
Said  he  was  a  son  of  the  President." 

"  Disgraceful  of  the  government  not  to  protect  innocent, 
confiding  boys  against  such  robberies!"  flashed  his  mother, 
indignantly. 

"  Ya-as,"  said  Gussie,  contemplating  his  finger-nails ; 
"how's  a  fellow — a  fellow  like  me,  for  instance — to  make  his 
fortune  in  a  country  like  that  ?  " 

"How,  indeed?"  said  I  ;  "he's  more  likely  to  make  some 
other  fellow's  fortune  than  his  own." 

"  Eh  ? "  said  Gussie,  who  wasn't  such  a  fool  at  bottom,  not- 
withstanding his  mother's  coddling  and  his  wretched  bring- 
ing up ;  "  eh  ? " 

But  at  that  moment  the  dressing-gong  for  dinner  sounded, 
and  rescued  me  from  a  difficult  explanation. 
London,  November  12,  1886.  Cockaigne. 

John  L.  Sullivan  is  so  pugnacious  that  even  an  idea  seldom 
strikes  him. —  Washington  Hatchet. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS 

The  Marchioness  of  Dunderry  had  the  honor  of  contract- 
ing pneumonia  while  driving  with  the  Queen  on  Wednesday. 
— Life. 

11  Ha,  Mister  Chones,  dis  vas  a  colt  day,  aind  it  ?  Come 
to  dake  dot  ofergoat  owd,  eh?"  "Not  to-day,  Levi,  not  to- 
day; I've  been  getting  some  sure  tips  on  the  races.  What'll 
you  gimme  on  a  vest  ?  " — Puck. 

Mrs.  de  Tone — "  And  what  did  you  think  of  Rome?"  Mrs. 
Startup — "  Oh,  they  have  such  miserable  stores  there !  Would 
you  believe  it? — I  went  to  every  shop  in  Rome  without  find- 
ing some  buttons  I  wanted  to  match. "' — Rambler. 

Woman  (to  office-boy) — "I  want  to  see  the  editor  what 
wears  the  eye-glasses."  Office-boy — "Several  of  the  editors 
wear  eye-glasses,  madam."  Woman — "  The  one  I  want  has 
a  green  forehead."  Office-boy— "Oh,  yes,  that's  the  night 
editor." —  Life. 

Gus — "  Have  you  put  the  important  question  to  old  Money- 
bag's daughter,  Jack  ?  "  fack—u  No.  I  hear  there  is  a  prior 
attachment  there."  Gus — "You  don't  say  so?"  fack — 
"  Yes,  the  sheriff  has  attached  everything  the  old  man  owns." 
— New  York  Sun. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Oldboy,"  she  simpered,  "I  have  seen  twenty- 
seven  springs.  Would  you  think  it?"  "  Well,  yes,  ma'am, 
I  don't  know  but  what  I  would,"  Mr.  Oldboy  said  ;  "and  I 
guess  some  of  them  springs  must  have  been  very  backward." 
— Harpers  Bazar. 

City  Editor — "  Binks  has  just  brought  in  a  lovely  scandal, 
full  of  the  most  revolting  details."  Managing  Editor — 
"Good:  Run  it  leaded,  and  head  it,  'Too  Sickening  for 
Publication ' ;  and  tell  'em  in  the  press-room  to  run  off  twenty 
thousand  extra  copies." — Rambler. 

Bagley — "  Come,  sir,  I  wish  you  would  quit  puffing  that 
smoke  into  my  face."  Penstock — "  Doesn't  hurt  the  smoke, 
my  dear  sir."  Bagley — "  It  hurts  me,  sir  ;  I  del  est  the  smell 
of  tobacco."  Penstock — "  My  dear  sir,  this  is  not  tobacco  ; 
it  is  a  five  cent  cigar." — Tobacco  fournal. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  a  gentleman  to  a  fellow-traveler, 
as  the  brakeman  opened  the  door  and  yelled  out  something 
unintelligible,  "but  did  you  catch  the  name  of  that  station?" 
"  No,  sir  ;  but  judging  from  the  sound  I  think  it  must  have 
been  named  after  one  of  the  Russian  novelists." — New  York 
Sun. 

Mind-reading  is  not  the  proper  caper.  "  Take  hold  of  my 
left  hand  and  tell  me  what  I'm  thinking  of,"  said  the  head 
of  the  family  to  his  confiding  spouse.  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  she, 
grasping  his  hand  convulsively,  "you  are  thinking  about  tak- 
ing me  to  hear  Patti!"  She  had  to  guess  again. — Boston 
Herald. 

Dumley  (gastronomically  excited) — "  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  duck  for  dinner,  Featherly.  I  heard  the  landlady 
ask  the  boy  if  he  had  brought  the  canvas-back."  Featherly 
— "  I  saw  it.  It  wasn't  a  canvas-back  duck."  Dumley — 
"No?"  Featkerly — "No,  it  was  a  canvas-back  ham." — 
New  York  Sun. 

Ma?n?ua — "What  is  my  darling  pet  thinking  of  that  she  is 
so  quiet?"  Darling  Pet  (whose  papa  has  just  reproved  her 
for  piling  sugar  on  her  oat-meal) — "  I  was  thinking  how  nice 
it  would  be  if  pa  would  die,  and  you'd  marry  Mr.  Smith; 
he  always  brings  me  candy,  and  says  I  need  sweet  things." 
— Pittsburg  Bulletin. 

"May  I  ask  you  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  sir?" 
said  a  polite  youth  to  an    elderly   stranger.     "Young  man,; 

was  the  solemn  reply,  "  I    never  drink  wine  " "  I  beg 

your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  somewhat  abashed" 

"  I — I " "  But,"    went   on   the   elderly    stranger,    "  I 

wouldn't  mind  a  little  old  Tom  gin  with  a  dash  of  bitters  in 
it." — New  York  Sun. 

Gentleman  (to  wife,  after  leaving  restaurant) — "  The  waiter 
seemed  very  grateful  for  the  liberal  tip  I  gave  him."  Wife 
(sententiously) — "Very."  Gentleman — "Did  you  overhear 
what  he  whispered  to  the  waiter  at  the  adjoining  table  ?'' 
Wife — "Yes,  part  of  it."  Gentleman — "What  was  it?'' 
Wife — "  Something  about  fools  and  their  money  being  soon 
parted." — New  York  Sun. 

Gentleman  (in  furnishing  store) — "  Collars,  please,  fifteen 
and  a  half  incnes."  Clerk  (a  dashing  young  man) — "  Collars, 
sir?  Yes,  sir.  Now,  there  are  two  popular  styles,  sir,  the 
'Apollo'  and  the  'Belvedere.'  I  wear  the  'Apollo'  myself, 
sir."  Gentleman  (very  much  impressed) — "Is  that  so?" 
Clerk — "  Oh,  yes,  sir."  Gentleman — "Well,  give  me  half  a 
dozen  of  the  '  Belvedere.' " — Puck. 

Manager  (to  supernumerary) — "  I  am  going  to  give  you  a 
small  part  in  the  new  play;  do  you  wish  your  real  name  on 
the  bill,  or  will  you  use  an  assumed  name?"  Supe — "I 
guess  I  will  use  an  assumed  name."  M. — "  Very  good;  what 
shall  it  be?"  S.— "  Signor  Vermicelli."  J/.—"  That's  a 
high-sounding  name;  why  do  you  use  Vermicelli?  Got  it 
out  of  a  cook-book,  did  you?"  S. — "  Yes,  and  I  use  it  be- 
cause I  am  a  supe,  you  know." — Boston  Courier. 

Colonel  Frank  B.  Stockbridge  built  an  elegant  residence, 
which  largely  exceeded  his  expectations  in  the  matter  of  cost, 
as  all  such  enterprises  have  a  vicious  way  of  doing.  When 
it  was  completed  a  friend  asked  the  colonel  if  he  was  through 
with  the  work,  to  which  he  replied:  "Yes,  it's  all  done  but 
one  thing;  I  am  going  to  buy  a  parrot  and  place  it  at  the 
front  door,  and  teach  it  so  that  every  time  I  enter  the  bird 
will  say  :  '  Hello,  you  old  fool  '.'"—Kalamazoo  f  Mich.)  Gazette. 

Miss  Mayfacqueminot  (to  D'Huyvetter  Driggs,  the  artist 
of  fashion)— "  It's  lovely,  of  course;  but — dear  Mr.  Driggs 
— may  I  make  just  one  little  criticism — one  tittle  sugges- 
tion?" Driggs  (gallantly) — "A  thousand,  if  you  wish— 
what's  wrong  ? — the  expression  ? "  Miss  Afay—"  Oh,  no ;  the 
expression's  just  the  way  I  like  it,  and  the  light  is  lovely,  and 
you  haven't  made  me  look  crosseyed,  and  I'm  sure  I  never 
was  so  beautifully  posed  before,  but— dear  Mr.  Driggs,  would 
you  mind  making  that  fur  on  my  wrap  just  a  little  bit  of  an 
inch  wider?  They're  wearing  it  awfully  wide  this  year,  don't 
you  know?"    -Puck. 
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THE         ARGONAUT 


THE    ELEVATED    LOWERED. 

* 

'  Iris  ■  laments  the  Crowds  caused  by  the  Decline  on  the  "  L  "  Roads. 


Local  traffic  is  coming  down  to  next  to  nothing.  \\  lien 
the  drivers  of  the  hansoms  relent  and  only  cheat  the  wee, 
sma'  bit  sanctioned  by  custom.  New  York  will  be  one  of  the 
cheapest  cities  in  the  world  to  get  about  in.  The  new  Fifth 
Avenue  stages,  patronized  by  all  the  gay  people  and  the 
would-be  gay  people,  are  only  five  cents  a  ride,  which,  con- 
sidering that  there  is  something  of  the  coach  in  their  scarlet 
wheels  and  unwieldy  bulk,  and  that  there  is  a  boy  on  behind 
whom  it  only  requires  a  small  stretch  of  imagination  to  convert 
into  a  footman,  is  certainly  dirt  cheap.  And  now  the  Ele- 
vated, that  has  always  lived  up  to  its  name,  and  was  hereto- 
fore so  exclusive,  has  lowered  its  fares  to  correspond.  For- 
merly ten  cents  was  the  rate,  falling  to  five  after  half-past 
four.  The  people  who  could  not  afford  the  ten  cents  waited 
for  the  five.  I  have  often  seen  them  waiting  outside  the 
ticket-office  window  for  the  city  clocks  to  boom  the  half  hour, 
a  tired,  dreary  crowd,  looking  wistfully  conscious  of  their 
want  of  funds,  some  of  them  making  a  shallow  pretense  of 
searching  in  their  purses  for  the  evasive  dime,  while  five  cop- 
pers were  clasped  tight  in  their  hand.  Those  were  halcyon 
What  a  moneyed  feeling  it  gave  you  to  think  that 
that  extra  nickel  was  to  you  a  bagatelle !  You  realized  the 
tpitalist  as  you  brushed  through  the  waiting 
■  '..  and,  with  a  careless  glance  at  the  clock,  which  regis- 
tered twenty-eight  minutes  past,  pushed  in  your  dime  through 
the  window.  Indeed.  I  have  seen  men  and  women  come 
breathlessly  rushing  up  the  stairs,  rend  their  way  through  the 
peoole,  and  throw  down  ten  cents  with  a  lordly  air  as  the 
half  hour  boomed  out  from  a  clock  hard  by.  But  now  all  this 
ischai  one  waits  any   more;  the  glory  of  the  Ele- 

vated has  departed,  its  character  for  exclusiveness  is  gone.  It 
is  hard  to  realize  that  it  is  the  same  old  Elevated  we  loved  of 
yore.  The  crowds  peculiar  to  certain  hours  have  vanished 
like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream.  The  eleven  to  twelve 
crowd,  for  example— it  made  one  feel  rich  and  great  to  ride 
in  the  same  car  with  the  twelve  o'clock  crowd.  They  were 
almost  all  elderly  men.  grizzly,  bearded,  pursy  citizens,  with 
tiers  of  chins,  who  lolled  back  in  the  seats  and  read  the  morn- 
ing papers,  and  looked  as  if  five-dollar  gold-pieces  would  run 
out  if  you  punched  a  hole  in  them.  Their  air  of  opulence  was 
quite  catching.  You  found  yourself  unconsciously  imitating 
them.  I  have  seen  dapper  little  boys  strutting  along  the 
street  behind  one  of  these  distinguished  great  ones,  throwing 
out  their  chests,  and  rolling  along  the  pavement  with  that  in- 
describable air  which  only  reaches  perfection  with  a  bank 
president  or  a  senior  partner.  I  never  could  just  make  out 
what  gave  it  to  them — whether  it  was  their  chins,  or  the  way 
thev  stared,  or  the  generous  girth  of  their  waistcoats. 

Then  another  charming  crowd — the  most  characteristic 
crowd  of  the  day — was  the  one  which  came  up- town  from 
three  till  five.  All  Wall  Street  used  to  get  on  at  the  Rector 
Street  station,  and  there  one  could  pass  in  review  the  gilded 
youth  of  a  certain  section  of  New  York — those  "dear, 
naughty  brokers,  you  know,  who  understand  ordinary  'ras- 
sling'  better  thin  any  other  men  in  the  city,"  as  I  heard  a 
girl  sav  some  time  ago.  "  Rassling."  en  passant,  being  the 
newest  for  the  type  of  flirtation  which  is  kept  alive  for  a  win- 
ter season  by  half  a  hundred  waltzes,  Mr.  Klunder's  finest 
"  La  Frances."  M.  Arnaud's  choicest  comfits,  and  dies  in  the 
spring  of  inanition  They  are  good-looking  men,  too,  as  a 
class— always  dressed  in  the  pinnacle  of  the  fashion.  The 
curb-stone  brokers  come  in  a  good  second — shiny-faced 
neat-looking  young  fellows,  buttoned  trimly  into  short-tailed, 
drab  overcoats,  with  shiny  beavers  and  pointed  boots,  and, 
in  some  belated  cases,  white  duck  gaiters.  Then  come  a 
goodly  sprinkling  of  older  men — less  gay  as  to  attire,  less 
frivolous  as  to  general  conversation — who  read  the  evening 
papers,  and  wouldn't  give  up  their  seats  to  any  female  under 
sixty,  having  safely  passed  the  age  when  the  heart  is  softened 
by  a  pretty  girl  clinging  to  a  leather  strap.  The  whole  lump 
was  leavened  by  a  good  percentage  of  grave  professional 
men — a  clergyman  or  two.  several  doctors,  quantities  of  law- 
yers, with  Vandyke  beards  and  brown  Derbys — invariably 
armed  with  those  conservative,  battered,  alligator  bags  for 
which  the  legal  mind  has  such  a  fondness.  They  still  patron- 
ize the  Elevated,  I  suppose,  but  they  are  lost  in  the  crowds 
which  have  been  charmed  from  their  lairs  by  the  five-cent 
bait.  I  feel  like  Marius  over  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  or  Gold- 
smith singing  the  departed  joys  of  his  Deserted  Village. 
The  laborer  takes  the  place  once  occupied  by  the  "bloated 
bondholder";  the  shop-girl  gossips  where  erstwhile  the  beauty 
from  a  brown-stone  front  on  Fifth  Avenue  sat  in  a  Redfern 
masterpiece,  crowned  by  a  Knox  inspiration.  The  brokers — 
honesty  forces  me  to  confess  that  they  are  there  still;  they 
have  got  to  get  home  somehow,  and,  being  too  lazy  to  walk, 
thev  still  stick  by  the  ship. 

The  change  of  class  has  been  so  sudden  and  marked  that 
it  seems  like  magic.  A  week  reversed  everything.  New 
York  as  viewed  through  the  Elevated  Railway  vista  has  gone 
to  seed.  The  people  look  dirty.  The  women  have  frowsy 
heads  and  inordinate  bangs,  and  when  they  get  up  to  go  out 
their  clothes— that  sure  sign  of  social  decay — hang  wearily 
askew,  their  bustles  rising  superior  to  all  pin-backs,  with  an 
air  of  triumphant  self-assertion,  on  their  right  sides.  They 
do  their  shopping  on  Fourteenth  Street,  and  loudly  sing  the 
praises  of  the  ever-accommodating  Macy.  Some  of  them 
are  odd  country  types,  who  have  heretofore  patronized  the 
surface  roads. 

Some  days  ago  1  overheard  a  conversation  between  two 
women  in  one  of  the  uptown  trains.  They  sat  side  by  side 
in  the  square  seats  in  the  middle  of  the  car,  and  talked  in 
penetrating  tones  whirh  resounded  through  the  car  from  end 
to  end.  One  was  a  depressed  looking  girl,  with  the  tired, 
stooping  look  of  the  woman  who  works  for  her  living.  The 
other  was  very  dashing— evidently  a  swell  in  her  own  circle 
with  a  bang  in  round,  yellow  rings  down  to  her  eyebrows, 
as  the  Assyrian  bulls  wore  theirs  in  the  sculptures  dug  up 
by  Mr.  Layard;  a  flyaway  hat,  with  a  bright  green  parrot, 
whose  tail  was  like  an  abbreviated  rocket,  perched  up  in  the 
front ;  strings,  ear-rings,  tabs,  gewgaws,  and  frills  generously 
dispersed  about  her  somewhat  meagre  person.  Her  insig- 
nificant, imall-featured  prettiness  was  almost  lost  sight  of 
under  the  wealth  of  adornment.  From  beneath  the  serrated 
battlement  of  hat  and  the  fl  imboyant  bang,  her  face  peered, 


determination  depicted  on  every  feature,  that,  come  what 
might,  "she  would  not  be  crushed  by  her  gorgeous  accessories. 
They  sat  in  silence  at  first,  the  plain  girl  gazing  at  the  Beau- 
ty, with  her  chin  forward  and  her  jaw  dropped.  Presently 
the  Beauty  turned  and  caught  her  adoring  eve.  The  starer 
much  abashed,  and  said,  with  a  hang-dog  air  : 
ppose  sou  think  I  am  staring  awfully  ?  Well,  I  just 
know  I  am  But,"  much  embarrassed,  with  a  good  deal  the 
air  of  an  awkward  boy  paying  his  first  compliment,  "  I  cant 
help  somehow  or  other  staring  at  you.  I'd  like  to  look  at 
you  all  the  time." 

The  Beauty  simpered,  greatly  pleased,  swept  a  glance 
about  the  car  to  note  the  audience,  and  made  a  reluctant  dis- 
claimer. 

"Oh,  but  you  know,  I  really  do  think  you're  awfully  pret- 
ty," said  the  other,  taking  the  bit  fairly  between  her  teeth 
and  dashing  away;  "I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  any  one  I 
thought  so  handsome.     You're  just  beautiful  to  me." 

The  Beauty,  mindful  of  the  listening  crowd,  uttered  a  co- 
quettish little  shriek  of  derision,  and  made  a  bold  bid  for 
trumps  with  the  remark:  "Pshaw!  you're  crazy ! " 

"Yes,  I  know  I'm  peculiar,"  was  the  somewhat  unexpected 
answer.  "  Every  one  says  I  am  so  peculiar,  that  I  guess  I 
must  be.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  was  peculiar  in  this"— 
quite  innocently— "but  I  can't  help  thinking  you're  just  too 
handsome  for  any  use." 

Could  the  strongest-minded  woman  of  history  have  with- 
stood this?  Could  Belva  Lockwood  herself,  bloomered  and 
mounted  on  a  bicycle,  have  been  proof  against  such  guileless 
candor?  The  Beauty  was  not.  She  bridled,  and  admitted 
that  "some  people  did  think  her  good-looking"— "  some 
people"  being  accompanied  with  a  coy  look  which  fairly 
shrieked  aloud  for  leading  questions.  Then,  no  questions  fol- 
lowing, her  admirer  having  gone  off  into  an  ecstatic  trance, 
and  it  being  impossible  to  own  any  soft  impeachment,  no 
matter  though  it  be  soft  to  sponginess,  without  a  certain 
amount  of  pressing,  she  added,  "  I  do  admit  that  in  evening 
dress  I  am  improved." 

"  Nothing  could  improve  you,1'  said  the  adorer,  coming  out 
of  her  trance  at  a  bound,  and  slowly  dropping  her  worship- 
ing eyes  ;  "you  are  perfect." 

I  think  this  was  just  a  trifle  too  strong  for  the  Beauty.  I'm 
sure  an  expression  of  apprehension  flitted  over  her  plastic 
features.  For  a  moment  she  even  went  so  far  as  to  look  em- 
barrassed ;  there  was  a  distinct  suggestion  of  blushing  about 
her  as  she  plucked  at  the  ruffles  at  her  wrists.  Then  she 
said  with  a  side  glance  and  a  droop  of  the  eyelids,  immensely 
fetching  :  "  I  guess  there's  one  or  two  that  agree  with  you." 

This  was  ingenious,  I  hadn't  given  the  Beauty  credit  for 
so  sharp  a  wit.  It  was  merely  "  some  people  "  re-heated  and 
re-dished,  but  it  had  the  desired  effect.  The  other  fell  into 
the  trap,  enquiring,  with  a  dash  of  curiosity  tempering  her 
tone  ;  "  Who  are  they?" 

That  was  enough  ;  away  went  the  Beauty,  helter-skelter. 
Love  affairs,  past,  present,  and  future,  were  trolled  out. 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  were  put  through  their  paces  ;  John- 
nie's means  were  discussed,  Jim's  looks  were  voted  on,  Char- 
ley^ family  were  passed  in  review.  She  was  just  entering 
on  to  George's  aspect  under  the  depressing  influence  of  love, 
when  the  conductor  flung  the  door  open,  crying,  "Fourteenth 
Street."  We  never  heard,  and  never  will  hear,  just  how 
George  did  look,  for,  with  a  charming  shriek,  and  a  scram- 
bling for  bundles,  they  both  rose  excitedly,  crying  :  "  Four- 
teenth Street  !  Did  he  say  Fourteenth  ?  Yes,  and  we  got 
to  get  out  here.  You,  too  ?  That's  nice.  Macy's,  of  course. 
Loveliest  blue  cashmeres  for  fifty-nine  cents.  I  didn't  leave 
my  collars,  did  I  ?  They  were  too  big.  Good  gracious, 
who's  pushing  me  ?"  And  so  they  went  cackling  out  of  the 
car.  But  I  shall  never  be  done  regretting  that  I  did  not  hear 
more  about  George. 

A  great  "  inkybuss,"  as  Artemus  Ward  calls  it,  has  been 
lifted  off  our  spirits  since  Miss  Fortescue's  New  York  en- 
gagement ended.  We  have  borne  and  suffered  greatly  in 
our  time;  twice  we  have  stood  Affry  Weaver  without  a  mur- 
mur; for  many  weeks  we  writhed  under  the  tortures  inflicted 
by  the  female  infant  prodigy  who  decorated  Salvini's  troupe  ; 
we  never  once  rebelled  against  the  acrobatic  Miss  Olcott,  or 
Andreas  of  the  lusty  lungs;  but  against  Miss  Fortescue — 
histrionically,  that  is — we  struck.  Socially,  however,  Miss 
Fortescue  has  been  a  wee  bit  of  a  lioness.  Society,  with  a 
big  S,  has  taken  her  up.  The  Sorosis  has  invited  her  to  a 
dinner,  whereat  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  and  that  lovely  little 
creature,  Georgia  Cayvan,  were  the  only  other  actresses  hon- 
ored with  an  invitation.  So  much  for  Fortescue.  And  now 
some  very  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  tender  buds  to  blos- 
som in  the  coming  winter  season,  have  lost  their  heads  over 
Lord  Garmoyle's  enslaver,  and  have  given  her  a  lot  of  enter- 
tainments, breakfasts,  teas,  and  lunches.  She  shows  to  much 
better  advantage  before  than  behind  the  footlights.  She  is 
not  very  pretty,  and  she  has  the  very  largest  hands  I  ever 
saw,  but  she  has  quite  a  graceful  manner,  and  the  most  stun- 
ning gowns.  At  the  Sorosis  breakfast  she  was  got  up  in  the 
most  marvelous  combination,  with  an  over-dress  like  a  silk 
tennis-net  wound  about  her,  and  a  mixture  of  colors  in  her 
whole  get-up  which  gave  proof  of  the  daring  for  which  she  is 
renowned.  They  say  on  the  play-bills  that  she  is  so  sweet 
the  scene-shifters  and  supers  call  her  "  Little  Mother." 
11  Isn't  that  feal  cunning?"  as  I  heard  a  lady  say  behind  me 
at  "  Frou-Frou,"  the  other  evening.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  astuteness  in  "  Little  Mother,"  which,  though  perhaps  not 
a  salient  characteristic  of  little  mothers  in  general,  is  re- 
markably well  developed  in  this  particular  little  mother.  I 
fancy  that  she  is  a  very  keen  business  moman.  Like  Gerard, 
the  son  of  Catherine,  she  "looks  on  two  sides  of  a  penny." 
She  has  certainly  left  Mrs.  Langtry  miles  behind  in  the  so- 
cial arena.  For  the  Jersey  Lily,  though  she  has  a  charm- 
ingly appointed  house  in  Twenty-third  Street,  an  old  mamma 
as  traveling  companion,  and  a  head  as  beautiful  as  the  Cy- 
priote Venus,  is  not  recognized  by  Society— again  with  a  big  S. 
NEW  York,  December  i,  1886.  [rk 


According  to  p,  the  Princess  of  Wales  lately  got 

from  Paris  a  winter  costume  trimmed  with  a  fine,  dark  gray 
fur,  which  she  greatly  admired.  "You  are  a  sportsman," 
said  she  to  her  husband  ;  "  tell  me  what  kind  of  fur  it  is." 
"  1  don't  hunt  rats  and  mice,"  he  replied,  laughing  ;  "  I  leave 
that  "port  to  the  sewrr-men."  And  now  the  princess  doesn't 
like  the  costume  as  well  as  she  did. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  new  Lord  Ailesburv  went  out   hunting  the  other  day,  but  out  of 
respect  to  his  lately  deceased  grandfather  followed  the  bounds  in  a  dogfl 
cart      The  sabte  garb  of  woe  did  not,  however,  restrain  the  usual  amia- 
bility of  his  temper,  and  in  crossing  a  lumip-field  he  threw  his  comB 
panion.  Lady  Ailesbury.  out  ol  the  cart,  landing  her  on  her  head  among 
the  turnips. 

The  voung  son  of  Don  Carlos  has  been  a  pupil  at  the  Beaumont  Col- 
lege.  Windsor,  where  he  contracied  a  strong  friendship  for  Master  Wit. 
lie  Mackay,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay.  who  wal 
one  of  his  school-fellows,  and  who  is  about  his  own  age.  Don  Jaiow 
had  made  arrangements  for  his  friend  to  spend  next  summer  with  hira 
at  Frohsdorf.  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Count  de  Chambord  and  the 
pilgrim  shrine  of  the  Legitimists  of  France. 

Another  of  the  demi-mondaines  who  declined  from  glory  with  the  la 
empire  has  gone  to  join  Cora  Pearl.  It  is  Marguerite  Bellanger,  whos. 
intimacy  with  the  Emperor  is  historical.  He  left  her  a  snug  fortune,  on 
which  she  has  been  living  in  retreats  around  Paris  She  lived  at  Passyl 
a  snug  harbor  for  successful  demi-mondaines;  afterward  at  St.  CloudT 
and  then  at  Villeneuve  sous  Dammartin.  where  she  died  a  professed! 
Christian.  After  the  Franco-German  war  she  settled  down  to  married! 
life  with  an  Englishman,  but  could  not  stand  it  long,  havinga  deepconT 
viction  that  she  had  done  wrong. 

There  i*  no  greedier  individual  than  a  constitutional  king  of  German! 
breed.  His  passion  for  saving  money  is  equaled  by  his  intelligence  in 
investing  it.  Queen  Victoria,  the  Prince  Consort,  her  Britannic  majes- 
ty's uncle  the  late  King  of  the  Belgians ;  her  cousin,  Leopold  II.  ;  that 
other  cousin,  the  late  Dom  Fernando,  of  Portugal,  have  all  turned  their 
opportunities  to  acquire  fortune  into  golden  ones.  The  Czarina  is  the 
stingiest  woman  alive,  and  saved  so  much  when  Cesarevna  that  her  hus- 
band, who  is  an  honest  brute,  cut  down  her  income  on  finding  out  how 
rich  she  was. 

The  common  supposition  that  young  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett.  who  be- 
came the  husband  of  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  is  an  American, 
must  be  incorrect,  for  the  will  of  the  Duchess  of  St  Albans,  latelv  pub-  ■ 
lished  in  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Miss  Mellon,"  expressly 
provides  that  "  in  case  any  of  the  three  daughters  of  Dame  Sophia  Bur- 
dett  shall  intermarry  with  any  person  being  by  birth  an  alien,  whether 
that  person  shall  or  shall  not  have  obtained  letters  of  denization,  or  I 
have  been  naturalized."  her  share  of  the  legacy  shall  be  utterly  forfeited. 
As  the  baroness  and  her  husband  are  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  St. 
Albans  fortune,  Mr.  Bartlett  would  appear  to  be  a  native  of  England. 

Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  been  most  cordially  received  in  London    i 
bv  such  men  as  Mr.  Brassey,  Mr.  John  Morley,  and  others  of  that  class.    ; 
He  has  been  put  up  for  honorary  membership  in  the  Atheriasum  Club,    J 
and  will  be  elected  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules.     This  is  an  honor 
reserved  for  distinguished  foreigners  only,  as  the  Athenaeum  is  a  very   j 
exclusive  club.     He  has  had  more  invitations  to  dine  than  he  could  ac- 
cept,  and  has  had  several  severe  falls  while  riding  to  the  hounds.     In-   j 
stead  of  having  a  quiet  time  in  England,  his  visit  has  thus  far  been  one 
round  of  festivities.     His   marriage  is  to  take  place  in   St.  George's 
Chapel.  Hanover  Square,  a  church  where  many  fashionable  marriages    , 
take  place.     Very  few  invitations  have  been  issued,  and  the  company 
present  will  be  exceedingly  limited.     Immediately  after  his  marriage  he  \ 
will  take  his  bride  to  Italv  for  the  winter,  and  his  sister,  who  went  over 
with  him,  will  return  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter,  who  is  living  at  No.  71  Champs- El  ysees, 
Paris,  wrote  a  letter  last  week  to  Galignani's  Messenger,  denying  the  ' 
statement  published  in  New  York  that  she  has  signed  a  contract  to  ap- 
pear on  the  stage  next  spring,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Abbey  or  anybody  else.  She  says:  "  I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you 
would  contradict  the  statement.  It  is  incorrect.  I  have  signed  no  con- 
tract, and  have  no  such  plans  for  the  future."  Up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment she  has  given  more  attention  to  her  social  engagements  than  to 
any  other.  She  was  taken  to  the  French  Academy  by  M.  de  Lesseps, 
to  be  present  al  the  distribution  Gr  piizj-i.  She  was  invited  ey  Lady 
Mandeville  to  attend  a  party  at  the  latter 's  country  seat  in  Ireland,  to 
which  Mme.  Bishoffsheim,  Mrs.  Winslow.  Lady  Randolph  Churchill, 
Lady  Charles  Beresford,  and  others  were  asked,  but  she  had  to  decline. 
She  thinks  of  going  on  to  Florence  for  the  winter,  owing  to  the  uncom- 
monly cold  weather  in  Paris. 

The  most  beautiful  woman  in  New  York — who  is  she?  This  title  is 
said  to  belong  now  to  the  beautiful  widow  of  the  late  Louis  C.  Ham- 
mersly, who  has  just  reappeared  in  New  York  society  after  the  conven- 
tional period  of  mourning.  The  records  show  her  to  be  a  daughter  of 
Commodore  Price,  of  the  United  States  navy,  and  locate  her  birth  in 
Troy,  New  York,  a  little  over  twenty-six  years  ago.  She  is  tall,  erect, 
and  slender,  and  has  a  face  of  unusual  sweetness.  Her  costumes  are 
wonders  of  artistic  construction,  and  she  has  not  this  season  worn  one 
of  them  twice.  Her  jewels,  too.  have  been  changed  every  night.  When  1 
still  quite  young  she  married  the  eccentric  Mr.  Hammersly.  who  was  as 
rich  as  Crcesus  and  as  erratic  as  Edgar  Poe.  If  ever  a  woman  was 
wildly  loved,  it  is  said  that  Mrs.  Hammersly  was  that  woman.  Not 
many  women,  even  in  moneyed  New  York,  can  boast  of  having  two 
millions  of  dollars  in  their  own  right,  and  vet  Mrs.  Hammersly  has  more 
than  that  in  addition  to  her  physical  charms. 

Another  royal  victim  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  is  now  occupying 
the  eossips  of  Milan.  His  story  runs  thus:  Leon  de  Luzignano.  Prince 
of  Koricosz,  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Armenia,  died  in  Italy  in  the 
year  1876.  Up  to  1856  he  served  in  the  French  army  and  was  wounded 
at  Solferino.  Napoleon  III.  gave  him  a  pension  which  enabled  him  to 
live  comfortably.  The  pension  was  paid  regularly  for  ten  vears.  At 
that  time  he  was  living  with  a  Milanese  beauty  by  whom  he  had  several 
children,  whom  he  legally  recognized,  but  he  would  never  consent  to 
marry  the  mother.  In  1870.  his  pension  being  stopped,  the  prince  sold 
his  house,  and  ultimately  felt  into  the  most  abject  poverty,  when  he 
died.  Three  of  his  children,  a  girl  and  two  boys  survived,  and  were 
brought  up  in  a  public  asylum.  The  daughter  became  servant  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bergamo,  but  as  she  would  not  abjure  her  Greek  faith  his 
eminence  dismissed  her.  The  eldest  son,  who  bears  the  title  of  his 
father,  married  a  peasant  girl,  and  is  now  serving  as  a  waiter  in  one  of 
the  cafes  of  Milan. 

Michael  Munkacsy,  who  is  now  the  talk  of  New  York,  was  born  in 
1846,  in  the  little  Austro-Hungarian  town  of  Munkacs.  He  was  the 
fifth  son  of  a  small  landed  proprietor,  who,  becoming  involved  in  a  rev- 
olutionary uprising,  was  captured  and  died  in  prison.  His  property 
was  confiscated  and  his  children  left  orphans.  A  lawyer,  who  had  been 
his  father's  friend,  had  him  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter,  and,  under  his 
care,  he  soon  learned  how  to  wield  a  paint-brush  as  well  as  do  carpen- 
try work.  He  improved  rapidly  in  his  painting  of  wood-work,  and 
soon  his  decorative  panels  began  to  attract  notice.  Some  college  stu- 
dents, who  took  a  fancy  to  the  grave,  earnest  boy,  taught  him  to  read 
and  write,  and  Samosy.  an  artist  of  note,  who  met  him,  saw  his  genius, 
and.  on  the  former's  advice,  he  now  being  eighteen,  Munkacsy  decided 
to  become  an  artist.  The  first  picture  Munkacsy  painted  was  entitled 
"  The  Invitation  to  the  Wedding."  For  this  he  received  eighty  florins, 
and  from  the  sale  of  a  second  picture,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  flor- 
ins, he  went  10  Vienna.  Here  he  did  well,  and  soon  entered  the  schools 
of  Munich  and  Dusseldorf  For  the  next  ten  years  be  painted  and 
studied  vigorously,  but  it  was  not  until  1870  that  he  became  famous.  In 
that  year  he  sent  his  great  work  "  ThcLast  Hours  of  the  Condemned  " 
to  the  Paris  Salon,  where  it  received  the  first  prize,  and  soon  all  Europe 
was  talking  of  Munkacsy.  Coming  to  Paris,  he  was  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  foremost  artists.  Kortuny  and  Meissonnier  became  his 
close  friends.  He  returned  to  Germany  when  the  war  broke  out,  and 
in  1874  married  Mme.  de  Marches,  the  widow  of  a  French  officer  who 
had  been  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  then  returned  to  Paris,  and  built  a 
magnificent  house  in  the  Pare  Monceaux,  in  that  city,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  Several  of  Munkacsy 's  best  works  are  owned  in  Ameri- 
ca—notably, "  Milton  Dictating  '  Paradise  Lost'  to  his  Daughters."  in  ' 
the  Lenox  Library  ;  "The  Visit  to  the  Baby."  in  the  Stewart  gallery  ; 
thr-  ••  Piwnhrokpr'sShop."  in  Miss  Wolfe's,  and  "The  Two  Families. 
in  the  Vanderhilt  collection. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  English  judge  has  recently  decided  that  "  there  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  -with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  hint  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  the  recipient."  Theatrical  /Managers  who  have  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  pubtisfiers  to  iv/ufm  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  laiv  as  laid  down 
by  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  them  vAthout  solicitation.  The  "Argonaut" 
■will  return  all  unavailable  AfSS.  when  tJte  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  those  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  that  -we 
are  not  responsible  for  tlie  preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray    Ritchie  has  written  a  story  for  children  which 
will  soon  be  published  in  England.     It  is  her  first  story  of  the  kind. 

The  new  lite  of  Shelley  is  the  literary  bonne-bouche  in  London.  It 
seems  to  be  particularly  explicit  as  to  the  amours  of  the  poet  and  some 
of  his  friends. 

Miss  Cleveland  has  written  for  the  holiday  number  of  the  Graphic 
Neios  a  sketch  entitled  "  Impossible  Whistles."  She  says  that  there  is 
more  truth  than  poetry  in  it. 

"  Sinfire  "  is  the  queer  title  of  the  complete  novel  which  Julian  Haw- 
thorne has  contributed  to  the  January  Lippincott.  The  same  number 
will  contain  "  My  Book  and  I,"  a  personal  sketch  by  Walt  Whitman. 

A  literary  sensation  was  made  in  Pittsburg,  November  27th,  by  the 
publication  in  the  Pittsburg  Bulletin,  a  weekly  literary  and  society 
journal,  of  what  purports  to  be  a  "  more  or  less  plausible  continuation 
and  conclusion  of  the  romance,  '  The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and 
Mrs.  Aleshine."  finished  but  not  completed  by  Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton 
in  the  Century  Magazine."  The  publication  in  the  Bulletin  was  made 
after  protests  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stockton  and  the  Century  Company. 

It  is  said  that  the  novels  by  "  Ary  Ecilaw,"  which  have  excited  such 
a  sensation  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  and  of  which  an  immense 
number  have  been  sold,  are  really  written  by  Mme.  de  Kalomine,  the 
divorced  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.  Two  large  edi- 
tions of  "  Une  Altesse  Imperiale  "  were  sold  within  a  week,  and  the  de- 
mand is  still  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The  late  Empress  of  Russia,  the 
present  Czar  and  Czarina,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  and  his  wife, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  figure  prominently  in  the 
work.  A  rumor  is  afloat  that  the  next  romance  by  Ary  Ecilaw  will  deal 
with  the  royal  family  of  England,  and  the  scene  will  be  laid  in  that 
country — a  prospect  which  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  increase  the 
hilarity  of  the  court  circles  at  Windsor  Castle. 


Miles's  design  of  Christmas  wings  encircling  a  portrait  of  a  handsome 
girl,  mounted  on  an  elaborately  decorated  panel,  is  particularly  good. 
Another  novelty  is  a  calendar,  "Ye  Merrie  Months  of  Eighty-Seven," 
by  Lisbeth  B.  Comins  ;  the  exterior  is  in  quaint  old  lettering  and  is 
tied  with  a  silken  band  sealed  with  red  wax.  and  the  contents  consist  of 
fourteen  pages  devoted  to  a  calendar  of  the  year. 

"  The  Early  Letters  of  Carlyle."  edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
contains  a  number  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  to  friends  and  rela- 
tives, written  while  the  sage  of  Chelsea  was  a  young  man,  between  his 
twentieth  and  thirtieth  year.  The  book  is  an  antidote  to  Froude's 
book  of  a  few  months  ago,  and  shows  a  much  pleasanter  side  of  Car- 
lyle's  character,  as  a  son,  a  brother,  an  earnest  friend,  and  a  lover — for 
the  great  bulk  of  letters  is  taken  from  the  correspondence  of  Carlyle 
and  Miss  Welsh  before  their  marriage.  This  last  seemsan  irreverent  in- 
vasion of  private  matters,  but,  asa  reply  to  Mr.  Froude's  book,  it  i*:  per- 
haps allowable.  Two  portraits  are  given  in  the  book — a  steel  plate  of 
Mrs.  Carlyle.  taken  in  the  year  of  their  marriage,  and  an  etched  por- 
trait of  Carlyle's  mother  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  Published  by  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

That  entertaining  story-teller,  Colonel  Thomas  W.  Knox,  has  written 
another  volume  about  the  voyages  of  his  young  friends,  the  Bronsons  1 
and  their  cousin,  Frank  Bassett,  and  named  it  "  The  Boy  Travelers  in 
the  Russian   Empire."      He   follows    their   wanderings  from    Vienna  ' 
through  Moravia  and  Poland,  into  Russia,  where  they  make  straight  for 
St  Petersburg  ;  thence  to  Moscow,  over  to  the  Volga  at  Nijni  Novgo- 
rod, and  down  the  river  to  Kazan,  whence  they  take  two  trips,  one 
across  Siberia,  and  the  other  to  Astrakhan  on  the  Caspian,  and  to  Con- 
stantinople by  way  of   Shirvan,   Trebizond,    Balaklava,   and   Odessa.  ' 
They  meet  with  the  ordinary  haps  and  mishaps  of  travelers  in  the  realm 
of  the  Czar,  see  all  the  sights,   inspect   the  industries,  study  the  varied 
customs,  and,  in  fact,  learn  all  about  the  country.     The  book  is  copi-  ; 
ously  illustrated,  and  on  the  inside  covers  are  maps  of  their  two  itinera- 
ries.    Published  by  Harper  &   Brothers,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  A.  L. 
Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  $3. 


STORYETTES. 


New  Publications. 
"  Catholicity— True  and  False,"  a  sermon  delivered  by  Rev.  George 
P.  Fisher,  of  Yale  University,  before  the  National  Congregational 
Council,  at  Chicago  last  October,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pam- 
phlet by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  For  sale  by  Strickland  & 
Pierson  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Dear  Life,"  by  J.  E.  Panton,  is  an  English  novel  in  which  an  East 
Indian  Rajah  and  his  ring  play  an  important  part,  together  with  other 
mysterious  ingredients.  Published  in  the  new  Twenty-five  Cent  Series, 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  John  W.  Roberts,  10 
Post  Street ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  The  Winter  Night;  or.  Love's  Victory,"  by  Robert  Buchanan,  and 
"  The  Bright  Star  of  Life,"  a  novel,  by  B.  L.  Farjeon,  appear  in  Har- 
per's Handy  Series ;  and  in  the  Franklin  Square  Library,  the  latest  is- 
sues are  "Mohawks."  a  novel,  by  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon,  and  "The 
Son  of  His  Father,"  a  novel,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

**  Beckonings  for  Every  Day,"  by  Lucy  Larcom,  is  a  "calendar  of 
thought."  It  contains  short  extracts  for  every  day  of  the  year  from  the 
prose  or  poetry  of  great  writers,  the  selections  being  of  such  a  character 
as  to  elevate  and  improve  the  trend  of  one's  thought  and  action.  The 
idea  is  by  no  means  novel,  but  Miss  Larcom  has  carried  it  out  excel- 
lently. Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  A. 
Waldteufel;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Le  Buste,"  a  pretty  love-story,  by  Edmond  About,  appears  in  the 
Contes  Choisis.  and  Erckmann-Chatrian's  novel,  "  L' Ami  Fritz, "  has 
been  issued  in  the  Romans  Choisis.  They  are  like  the  other  selections 
in  these  series,  in  the  fact  that  they  are  taken  from  the  best  French  lit- 
erature and  are  not  tinged  with  that  fleshly  hue  which  unfits  most  French 
stories  for  family  reading.  Published  by  William  R.  Jenkins,  New 
York ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey ;  price,  25  cents  and  60  cents,  respect- 
ively. 

*'  Household  Notes  and  Queries :  A  Family  Reference-book,  by  The 
Wise  Blackbird."  is  a  book  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pages,  contain- 
ing information  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics  pertaining  to  the  household. 
It  tells  how  to  get  rid  of  moles,  mosquitoes,  inkstains  on  the  fingers, 
and  whooping-cough ;  how  to  make  various  Christmas  presents  and 
trifles  for  which  some  poor  man  is  mulcted  to  the  tune  of  ten  dollars  at 
a  church  fair ;  the  duties  of  the  secretary  of  a  literary  society,  and  doz- 
ens of  similar  bits  of  information.  Published  by  D.  Lothrop&Co., 
Boston ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers ;  price,  60  cents. 

"The  Book  of  Entrees,"  by  Thomas  J.  Murray,  has  been  published 
uniformly  with  the  same  author's  "  Fifty  Soups,"  "  Fifty  Salads,"  etc. 
After  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  utility  of  entrees,  the  author  gives  a 
large  number  of  recipes  for  the  confection  of  these  dainty  dishes  from 
shell-fish,  poultry  and  game,  sweetbreads,  vegetables,  fish,  beef,  calf's 
head,  lamb,  mutton,  pork,  and  veal.  These  little  books  are  excellent 
in  their  way.  and  are  very  prettily  put  forth  by  the  publishers.  Messrs. 
White.  Stokes  &  Allen,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  John  W.  Roberts,  10 
Post  Street ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  A  Californian  Greeting  "  is  a  pretty  little  brochure  of  sixteen  pages 
which  has  been  prepared  for  the  holidays  by  the  members  of  the  Art 
Students'  League  of  San  Francisco.  It  consists  of  verses  by  Californian 
writers — Charles  Howard  Shinn,  Elizabeth  Curtis,  and  others — on  local 
topics,  with  sketches  of  local  scenery  by  Jessie  Kirk,  Ella  Klauber,  Olga 
Mandlebaura,  Clara  McChesney,  Laura  Voorman,  W.  A.  Reaser,  and 
J.  H.  Barkhaus.  It  is  a  dainty  production ;  the  designs  are  artistic  and 
the  lettering  quaint  Published  and  for  sale  by  William  Doxey,  San 
Francisco ;  price  (neatly  boxed  for  mailing),  $1, 

"  First  Steps  in  Scientific  Knowledge."  by  the  late  Paul  Bert,  who 
was  formerly  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  and  who  lost  his 
life  in  Tonquin  last  year,  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mme. 
Bert,  and  revised  and  corrected  by  Dr.  William  H.  Greene.  The 
volume  is  divided  into  seven  parts:  "Animals,"  "Plants."  "Stones 
and  Rocks,"  "Physics."  "Chemistry,"  "Animal  Physiology."  and 
"Vegetable  Physiology,"  each  topic  being  discussed  in  an  elementary 
but  nevertheless  interesting  manner.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia ;  for  sale  by  Joseph  A.  Hofmann ;  price,  75 
cents. 

"  Ten  Dollars  Enough,"  by  Catherine  Owen,  is  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  keeping  a  house  well  on  ten  dollars  a  week ;  how  it  has  been 
done,  and  how  it  may  be  done  again.  The  family  consists  of  two  per- 
sons, and  the  wife  is  an  expert  who  has  attended  a  cooking- school  for  a 
year  to  such  good  purpose  that  she  could  teach  cooking  herself  if  neces- 
sary. The  prices  paid  for  food,  fuel,  etc ,  are  those  of  New  York ;  but, 
though  prices  vary  widely  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  book 
contains  many  valuable  suggestions.  It  first  appeared  as  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles in  a  household  magazine,  and  all  the  recipes  have  been  tried  with 
success.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston;  for  sale  by 
A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  $1. 

The  Christmas  and  New  Year  cards  published  for  the  season  of  1886-7 
by  L.  Prang  &  Co. ,  of  Boston,  are  striking  examples  of  artistic  compo- 
sition and  applied  mechanical  skill.  The  designs  are  by  the  foremost 
American  decorative  artists,  such  as  Miss  Bridges,  Miss  Comins,  Miss 
Gerson,  W.  Hamilton  Gibson,  Miss  Humphrey,  the  Morans,  Leon  and 
Percy,  Walter  S^tterlee.  Mrs.  O.  E.  Whitney,  and  nineteen  others. 
There  are  a  score  of  novelties  in   satin   prints,   among  ^which    Frank 


Gosse  and  Dobson. 

' '  Here  are  a  few  more  verses, "  says  the  London  Truth,  ' '  about '  The 
Great  Twin  Brethren ' :  " 

["  Mr.  Waddington's  translated  soncets  will  include  translations  by  i 
Mr.  E.  Gosse  from  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  poets.  ...  by  Mr.  Austin  ' 
Dobson,"  etc  —  Times.  Books  :  Mr.  Dobson's  "  Life  of  Steele  "  ;  Mr.  I 
Gosse  and  his  critic. — "  Mr.  Dobson's  literary  affluence  has  not  pre-  ' 
vented  his  borrowing  largely  from  himself;  and  it  is  a  little  irritating,  1 
perhaps,  to  find  some  of  his  best  passages  transferred  bodily,  or  with 
slight  verbal  alterations,  from  another  volume."] — Spectator. 

"  Round  and  round  the  mutual  tree, 
The  mutual  tree,  the  mutual  tree  ! 
At  it  again,  and  here  we  be," 

Sing  Poet  Gosse  and  his  Dobson. 

"  This  is  the  way  the  books  are  made, 
The  books  are  made,  the  books  are  made! 
This  is  the  latest  trick  of  the  trade," 
Sing  Poet  Gosse  and  his  Dobson. 

"  Spectator  puffs  us  in  columns  five. 
In  columns  five,  in  columns  five  ! 
The  two  great  critics  now  alive," 
Sing  Poet  Gosse  and  his  Dobson. 

"  Translators  we  from  the  Swede  and  Dutch, 
The  Swede  and  Dutch,  the  Swede  and  Dutch  ! 
Translations  don't  cost  poets  much," 
Sing  Poet  Gosse  and  his  Dobson. 

"  When  Poet  Dobson  writes  lives  of  men. 
Writes  lives  of  men,  writes  lives  of  men  ! 
He  writes  his  own  work  over  again," 
Sing  Poet  GOsse  and  his  Dobson. 

"  You  can't  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  boys, 
A  good  thing,  boys,  a  good  thing,  boys  1 
That's  how  we  make  in  the  world  a  noise," 
Sing  Poet  Gosse  and  his  Dobson. 

"  Who  says  that  we  write  each  other  up, 
Each  other  up,  each  other  up ! 
Of  puny  Envy  that  fills  the  cup," 
Sing  Poet  Gosse  and  his  Dobson. 

"  We're  immortals,  as  we  have  said, 
As  we  have  said,  as  we  have  said ! 
And  for  ever  and  ever,  when  we  are  dead," 
We'll  sing  of  Gosse  and  his  Dobson. 


Grave^and  Gay,  Epigrammatic'and'Otherwi; ;e 

Hume,  the  historian,  found  himself  one  day,  at  a  social  dinner,  next 
to  Lord  John  Russell.  In  the  course  of  conversation  his  lordship  said : 
"What  do  you  consider  the  object  of  legislation?"  .  "The  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,'"  was  Hume's  answer.  "And  what  do 
you  consider  the  greatest  number  ? "  continued  Lord  John  Russell. 
"  Number  one,  my  lord."  was  the  historian's  prompt  reply. 

The  London  papers  have  been  full  of  accounts  of  an  aged  cook  who 
has  just  succeeded  to  an  income  of  somewhere  about  thirty  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Of  course  she  was  interviewed,  and  rather  astonished 
the  reporter  when,  in  reply  to  his  remark,  "  Ah,  you  will  be  able  to  keep 
a  cook  yourself  now,"  ironically  answered  :  '*  Not  if  I  know  it."  The 
cook  knew  something. 

Henry  S.  Leigh,  the  author  of  "  Carols  of  Cockaigne,"  was  not  a 
very  lovable  person,  and  his  wit  was  often  sour  and  personal.  An  in- 
stance of  this  may  be  quoted.  Talking  of  epitaphs,  a  certain  accom- 
plished Anglo-German  member  of  the  Savage  Club,  who  is  known  to 
repudiate  the  notion  that  he  belonged  to  the  chosen  people,  said  : 
"What  would  you  write  of  me,  Harry?"  "Oh."  said  Leigh.  "I 
would  write  your  epitaph  in  a  line."  "Well?"  "Give  the  devil  his 
Jew!"  said  Leigh. 

A  suburban  gentleman  was  sitting  in  his  library  the  other  day,  eating 
some  chestnuts,  when  a  book-agent  was  ushered  in.  The  glib-tongued 
canvasser  opened  his  book,  and,  as  he  was  rattling  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  the 
gentleman,  to  show  his  hospitality,  pushed  the  dish  of  nuts  toward  him, 
with  the  remark  to  help  himself.  To  his  great  astonishment— for  he 
was  unmindful  of  the  interpretation  that  might  be  placed  upon  the  act — 
the  agent  stopped,  gathered  up  his  books,  and  shot  from  the  door,  only 
saying :  "  That's  an  awful  mean  way  to  tell  a  man  to  shut  up." 

Senatdr  Matt  Carpenter  did  not  always  bear  an  adverse  decision  with 
equanimity.  One  afternoon  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin 
had  decided  several  cases  against  him.  and,  as  he  thought,  against  the 
law  as  well,  Carpenter  was  walking  down  the  hill  in  a  particularly  sav- 
age mood  with  judge  Luther  Dixon  of  the  Supreme  Court,  when  the 
latter  slipped  on  a  rolling  stone  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  Car- 
penter walked  on  a  step  or  two,  and  then  turned  around  to  watch  the 
efforts  of  the  wise  man  to  get  on  his  feet  "  I  am  glad.  Luther,"  he 
finally  said,  "  that  there  is  one  law  you  can't  override— the  law  of  gravi- 
tation." 


Magazine  Notes. 
In  the  Southern  Bivouac  for  December  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles relating  to  the  "  Northwestern  Conspiracy."  It  is  the  introduction 
to  a  complete  history  of  this  episode  of  the  war,  and  contains  the  let- 
ters of  instruction  and  the  commissions  issued  to  the  Confederate  Com- 
missioners. The  cipher  used  is  also  given,  with  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Commissioners  ran  the  blockade.  These  articles  will 
probably  incriminate  a  number  of  Northerners. 

The  Overland  Monthly  for  December  contains  much  more  matter 
than  usual.  The  table  of  contents  is  as  follows  :  "  The  Beet-sugar  In- 
dustry in  California."  by  E.  W.  Hilgard  ;  "The  Poet's  Pipe,"  by  James 
Buckham  ;  "  Writings  of  Laura  Bridgman,"  by  E.  C,  Sanford  ;  "Mar- 
got's  Apple  Sprig,"  by  Becca  M.Samson;  "  St.  Anders, "  by  Charles 
Noble  Gregory  ;  "  In  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Country,"  by  S.  N.  Sheridan 
Jr. ;  "  Our  Forests,"  by  Abbott  Kinney;  "  An  Episode  of  Chub  Gulch," 
by  L.  A.  B.  Curtiss  ;  "  Women  as  School  Directors,"  by  M.  W.  Shinn; 
"  The  Poppy,"  by  Edmund  Warren  Russell ;  "  Chata  and  Chinita,"  by 
Louise  Palmer  Heaven  ;  "  The  Works  of  Thomas  Middleton  "  ;  "  An 
Epoch-making  Lie,"  by  Mary  E.  Grafton.  The  usual  departments  fol- 
low. 

In  the  December  Forum,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Present  Outlook  for 
Christianity,"  W.  S.  Lilly  presents  some  of  the  features  of  the  theolog- 
ical discussions  of  the  day  from  the  standpoint  of  the  skeptic  or  the  ag- 
nostic. "Broadening  the  Way  to  Success"  is  a  biological  study  by 
Professor  Leslie  F.  Wood,  and  Francis  Minor  discusses  some  of  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  woman  suffrage  qustion.  Judge  Edwards  A. 
Thomas  tells  something  "  About  Wills  and  Testaments.  Major  J.  W. 
Powell,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  discusses  earthquakes 
and  their  causes.  Philip  G.  Herbert  Jr.  contributes  an  article  entitled 
1 '  An  Interviewer  on  Interviewing. "  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  has  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  "  Alternative  of  Prohibition,"  and  there  is  a  letter  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  addressed  to  the  people  of  New  York,  and  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  the  saloons. 

The  North  American  Review  for  December  contains  a  paper  written 
by  President  Garfield,  giving  an  account  of  his  military  career.  It  was 
furnished  to  Edmund  Kirke,  as  data  for  his  ' '  Life  of  Garfield. "  Pierre 
Lorillard  contributes  a  short  article  on  capital,  labor,  and  socialism. 
Gail  Hamilton  contrasts  Christendom  with  Heathendom,  and  finds 
practical  goodness  in  the  heathen.  A  posthumous  article  by  George 
Sand,  criticises  modern  "Educational  Methods"  with  great  severity. 
"  Lessons  of  the  New  York  City  Election  "  constitute  a  political  sym- 
posium, giving  the  "  Democratic  View,"  by  S.  S.  Cox;  the  "Labor 
Party  View."  by  Rev.  Dr.  McGlynn,  and  the  "  Republican  View,"  by 
a  prominent  Republican,  who  prefers  not  to  give  his  name.  General 
Joseph  E.  lohnston  attributes  to  Jefferson  Davis  the  Confederate  de- 
feats in  the  "Mississippi  Campaign,"  and  Grant's  consequent  successes. 
Donn  Piatt  gives  a  biographical  and  critical  sketch  of  "  Salmon  P. 
Chase."  "  Recent  Reforms  in  Balloting,"  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
by  Allen  Thorndike  Rice,  which  furnishes  many  facts  from  the  systems 
of  the  Australian  Colonies  and  the  British  Islands.  "Arthur  Rich- 
mond" devotes  one  of  his  "Junius  Letters"  to  President  Cleveland. 
Toseph  A.  West  denies  Miss  Kate  Field's  stories  of  "  Mormon  Blood- 
Atonement." 


King  Frederick  VI,  of  Denmark,  while  traveling  through  Jutland, 
one  day  entered  a  village  school  and  found  the  children  lively  and  in- 
telligent and  quite  ready  to  answer  his  questions.  "Well,  youngsters," 
he  said,  "what  are  the  names  of  the  greatest  kings  of  Denmark?" 
With  one  accord  they  cried  out :  "  Canute  the  Great,  Waldemar,  and 
Christian  IV."  Just  then  a  little  girl,  to  whom  the  schoolmaster  had 
whispered  something,  stood  up  and  raised  her  hand.  "  Do  you  know 
another?"  asked  the  king.  "  Yes— Frederick  VI."  "What  great  act 
did  he  perform?  "  The  girl  hung  her  head  and  stammered  out :  "  I 
don't  know."  "  Be  comforted,  my  child,"  said  the  king;  "I  don't 
know,  either." 

O.  C.  Tredway,  a  Chicago  lawyer,  is  noted  for  court-room  insolence. 
District  Judge  Lewis  has  been  remarkably  patient  and  forbearing  with 
him.  Recently  Tredway  was  making  an  argument  in  a  case  full  of 
legal  quibbles  and  concessions.  The  court  was  well-nigh  exhausted. 
Said  the  judge :  ' '  There  is  no  necessity  for  further  argument  on  these 
conceded  points.  You  [turning  to  the  opposing  counsel]  have  con- 
ceded so  and  so  [relating  the  points],  and  you  [turning  to  Tredway] 
have  conceded  so  and  so."  "Your  honor,"  exclaimed  Tredway,  jump- 
ing to  his  feet,  "  if  that  proposition  is  good  in  law,  then  I  think  I  don't 
know  anything;  no,  I  know  I  don't  know  anything."  "Conceded!" 
rejoined  the  court,  sharply,  and  Tredway  subsided  amid  the  laughter  of 
his  brothers  of  the  bar. 


When  the  treaty  of  Washington  was  being  signed,  at  the  State  De- 
partment, by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
Marquis  Ripon,  Lord  Tenterden,  Earl  Grey,  and  the  American  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  among  them  the  Hon.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar, 
were  present.  Lord  Tenterden  had  signed  the  paper,  and  followed  this 
up  with  affixing  his  seal,  which  he  wore  on  his  watch-chain.  Then, 
turning  to  Mr.  Hoar,  the  English  nobleman  asked  him:  "  Have  you 
not  a  seal  or  a  family  crest  which  you  will  attach  to  this  document?  " 
"  I  have  a  sleeve-button,  sir,  which  I  think  will  answer  the  purpose,  but 
thus  far  my  family  has  been -destitute  of  any  other  insignia."  There 
was  a  laugh,  and,  turning  back  his  coat-sleeve,  Hoar  sealed  his  name 
with  his  cuff-button. 


Reading  an  anecdote  about  Brillat-Savarin's  invitation  to  a  very  mea- 
gre private  dinner,  where  in  response  to  his  host's  complacent  invita- 
tion, "When  shall  we  repeat  this  little  debauch?"  the  epicure  replied, 
"  Right  now,  if  you  please,"  reminds  one  of  a  little  episode  in  the  ca- 
reer of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chasuble,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  a  suburban 
town.  Chasuble  was  a  good  deal  of  a  gourmet  as  well  as  a  faithful 
pastor.  One  day  he  happened  in  at  a  parishioner's  house  about  dinner 
time,  and  weakly  accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner.  He  found  the  table 
decorated  w\\h  a  sporadic  dish  here  and  there,  with  nothing  that  prom- 
ised the  smallest  satisfaction  for  either  theappetite  or  the  palate.  "  Mr. 
Chasuble,"  said  the  head  of  the  house,  "  will  you  offer  our  thanks  for 
these  viands?"  "  I  would  be  glad  to  accommodate  you,"  said  the  cler- 
gyman,  "  but  I  haven't  got  the  cheek!" 


"One  night,"  said  a  drug-store  clerk,  "  a  doctor  came  and  woke  me 
out  of  a  sound  sleep  to  prepare  morphine  powders  for  an  old  Mexican 
named  Francisco,  who  had  been  sick  for  some  time.  I  weighed  out  the 
morphine,  and  put  it  up  according  to  direction,  but  thought  while  1  was 
doing  so  that  the  powders  seemed  to  be  unusually  large.  Next  morn- 
ing, when  I  was  arranging  things  in  the  store,  I  found  that  there  was  a 
ten-grain  weight  in  the  scale  beneath  the  one  the  prescription  called  for, 
and  each  of  those  powders  was  ten  grains  too  large.  A  cold  chill  ran 
down  my  back  when  I  realized  the  mistake,  for  it  meant  almost  certain 
death.  A  short  time  afterward  the  doctor  came  in,  and  I  thought  my 
time  had  come.  Bracing  up  as  well  as  possible,  I  asked  :  '  How  is 
Francisco  this  morning,  doctor?'  'He's  dead.'  'Did  those  powders 
kill  him?"  I  stammered  out,  and  in  fear  and  trembling  awaited  the  an- 
swer. But  the  first  word  relieved  me.  '  No  ;  the  powders  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  ;  he  died  half  an  hour  before  they  got  there." 


When  General  Sherman  entered  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina  (says  the 
Detroit  Free  Press),  after  his  march  to  the  sea,  on  his  way  to  join  Grant 
before  Richmond,  there  dwelt  in  that  town  a  certain  Colonel  X.,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  rabid  secessionists  that  could  be  found.  His  house 
was  situated  in  the  north  end  of  the  city  and  at  the  end  of  a  street,  so 
that  any  one  coming  into  the  town  from  the  south  would  see  his  resi- 
dence as  soon  as  he  would  enter  the  south  end  of  this  same  street 
When  General  Sherman  and  staff  came  into  the  town  they  came  up  this 
street  and  stopped  just  in  front  of  Colonel  X.'s  residence;  the  colonel, 
who  was  out  on  the  porch,  greeted  them,  and  an  officer,  saluting  him, 
asked  what  his  sentiments  were  in  regard  to  the  war.  "  I  am  a  strong 
Union  man,"  said  the  colonel,  with  a  dry  smile.  "Ah,  indeed,"  said 
the  officer,  rather  sarcastically ;  ' '  and  how  long  have  you  been  a  Union 
man?"  "  I  have  been  a  Union  man,"  said  the  colonel,  slowly,  and  as 
if  considering  his  words,  "ever  since  I  saw  you  and  your  staff  come 
into  the  end  of  that  street,  about  fifteen  minutes  ago."  The  candor  ir. 
the  colonel's  reply  pleased  General  Sherman,  and  he  ordered  a  jju.-ird 
placed  around  Colonel  X.'s  property,  and  during  the  entire  slay  of  the 
army  in  Goldsboro  not  a  thing  was  molested  in  or  around  his  premises, 
although  a  great  many  of  the  fine  private  as  well  as  public  buildings 
were  burned  and  pillaged. 


THE         ARGONAUT, 


The  Cardan  Reception. 
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a  rich  - 

,  lace,  received  tl  i 
re  a  costume  of  white  si 
witharroatdraperyofvhitelacc  jold.     I  he 

;  parbn  and  hall  were 
eferred  the  polhbed  surface  of  the 
Icober^'-  band  played  the  latest  dances  with  but  -r. 
i  hen  supper  was 
. 

,[  "  ■■;       ■ 

Mrs.  H.  I  . 
and  Mr*.  Cha  ,!^-  Will- 

Russell  1-  WUson,  Mi    . 
Charles  Bclden.  Muj  Ella  Adam*,  Sin 

rllSS 
Board  man,  Miss  Booth     M 

unie  Crocker,  M Us   Eva  Castle,  Miss  ( 

..,    es  Dur- 

ker.Miss 

,  ■.-..■.   Hamil- 

ton, Mi- 
cheit.  Mi         hi  Howard, 
cer   Miss  Minni* 

her.,  M  '-    ^"Je, 

Mis  Lacia  Kittle,  Mr- 
Mill-    Miss  Minnie  Mixner,  Miss  Miller.  MissNin 

■  ■  ■■--.  Mis, 
Lucy  Otis,  Misses  Mary  and  Florence  Pope,  Miss  Matte  Pe- 
rt- Mis    I                         it,    M  a   Daisj  Ryan,  Miss  Red- 

miedcll,  Miss  Scott,  -Mi--  Beau 
Shrevc.  Miss  Kate  Shco-ini,  Mis.,  Bessie  Sedgwick,  Miss 
Clara  Taylor.  Miss  ■  :ms»Mtss  Nettie 

jom,  Misses  Wiggins  Miss  Bray, 
Misses  Maud  and  Lilv  '  "  K«e  Stone,  Miss 

Merry,  Miss  Ashe     Mis     i  -     '  *w   West, 

Ml    Samuel  Boardman, 
\jr    sjia,    .  Hr,  Henry    Babcc  k,  Mr.  bumner 

C  Buckbee,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker.  Mr.  Willonahby  Cole, 
Mr    I.  IS.  Casserly,  Mr.  A.  Castle,  Mr.  Neville  Castle,  Mr. 

Carroll,  Mr.  Champi Mr.    W.   L>.   Cl.uk,  Mr.  Durbrow, 

Mr.  Walter    L.    Dean,    Mr    Karl.  Mr.    Fry,   Mr.    Christian 
Froelich  Jr.,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Grecoway,  Mr.  Will  Hearst, 
Mr    Harry   E.    Hall,  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr.  C.    I. 
loughton,  Mr.  Frank   Hicks,  Mr. 
good    Hooker,  Mr.    Basil   Heathcote,  Mr. 
Burke  HolLirlnv,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Paul  Jarboe,  Mr.  Frank 
Pray.  Mr.  William  Krusc,  Mr.   I.  B.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Mansfield 
■      jar    MUner,  Mr.   Lansing 
Mr.  F.  Miller,  Mr.  H.  M.    A.  Miller,  Mr.  M.  Hall 
er,  Mr.  W'alicr  Newhall,  Mr. George Newhall, Mr. 
Pope.  Mr.  [ames    D.  Fl.cl.in,  Mr.  Arthur   Page,  Mr.  Sher- 
wood, Mr. Stokes,  Mr.  George   Shreve,   Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  E. 
.  Mr.  A.  !!.  Small,  Mr.  Henry  Redington,   Mr. 
"■'.     i.       ibbs,  Mr.    Austin   Tubbs,  Mr.    Harry  Tevis,  Mr. 
revis,  Mr.  Mount  ford   S.    Wilson, 
Mr.  Frank   Wilson,  Mr.    Gay  Wilshire, Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr. 
i,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Woods,  Mr.  Tobin,  Mr. 
Turner,  Mr.  A.    Redington,  Mr.   Spauldin-.  Mr.  Chauncey 
Mr.  Fred  Otis,  Mr.  Everett   N.  Bee,  Mr.  Fred. 
■  lr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Severance,  Mr. 
\     (       Jelly,    Mr.    Bryan,    Mr.    Walton,   Mr.    Meany,  Dr. 
Mr.  Olarte.  Mr.  E    B.  Holden,Mr. 
ster,  Mr.  de  Ruyter,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Charles  Leon- 
impson,  Mr.  Mur- 
aptain  J. 
iback,  Captain  Scnenck,  Lieutenant  E.  St.  J.  Gre- 
Ue,  Lid.,'-  Lieutenants.  D.   Stursis  Jr.,  Lieu- 

tenant  Bean,  Lieutenant  Cotton,  Lieutenant  Faison,  Lieu- 
tenant Oyster.  I  ieutenanl  Marsh,  Lieutenant  Brant,  Lieu- 
tenant Starr,  Lieutenant  Towers,  Lieutenant  Carlin,  Lieu- 
tenant Noble,  Lieutenant  Minohcr,  Lieutenant  Niblack, 
and  others. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs  and  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs  re- 
lumed Iroi  Sunday. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Coit.  of  Larkmead,  has  been  passing  the 
week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Peter  Decker  came  down  from  Marysvi lie  last  Sun- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rose  Jr..  of  San  Mateo,  were  in  the 
city  during  the  first  of  the  week. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ains  worth  and  Misses  l.aura  and 
the  Palace-  Hotel  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara,  has  been  visiting  friends 
here  this  week. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Casterly  returned  from  the  country  on  Monday. 

Mr.  !  Benicia,  passed  several  days  at  the 

I 

Mr  .  William  U  Stewart,  of  Carson  City,  is  the  guest  of 
ker. 

Mr.  and  Mn.J.C  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  returned 

inday. 

Mr*.  John  C.  Hay-  will  be  here  next  week,  and  will  pass 
the  next  two  months  with  her  mother.  Mrs.  John  McMullin. 
Mr.    Joseph    P.    Stanley,  of  Fort    Cunimmgs,  will  arrive 
here  Deal  ■■  ith  his  parents. 

Mr-.  Richard  Ki  ins  and  the  Misses  Rising,  of  Virginia 
City,  are  expected  here  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

enaM  and  Mn.  Richardson  Clover  and  Mrs.  John 
F.  Miller  are  residing  Oil  Connecticut  Avenue,  in  Washing- 
ton, \>.  C,  having  recently  returned  from  B  European  tour. 
It  is  probable  thai  Mrs.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Clover  will  make  a 
brief  vim!  i 

red  in  New 
l-e.     Mr.  Goad  went  EaM  to  meet 
them,  and  they  are  all  expected  here  next  week. 

L  P.  Badlam,  A 

Maud   Badlam  ■  mond    Hotel,  at 

■      !  i 

next  week. 

■  Angeles, 
ilulu  this 

week,  and  will  remain  there  until  next  month. 

iting  Mrs.  John  McMullin. 
Mr.  Ricardo  Pinto  was  in  Gua<  n 

1  i  to  Del  Monte  1 

day. 

few  day 

i         rlonte  last  Saturday 
anr)  Sunday. 

the  city  roi  the 
winter,  and  is  living  at  141  t  Taylor  Street. 


i 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
Mr.  and  imitation*  to  the 

wedding  of  iheir  dmii;!,! 

I   J.    P.  Jackvjn, 

■ 


1 


ot>  al  the    l'i  1 


I   . 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

1    I  Hotel  sev. 

■ 

Niobrara,  Neb. 
:    ghth    Infantry,  I 
has  gone  to  For 
ceedfo  ' 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

A  Piano  Recital. 
Mrs.  Ca 

1  Thursday  evening,  at    Irving    Hall.       -Mr. 

iCTSOfl  ,i"i-tcd  in  the  vocal  numbers.     The  concert 

was  well    at  proved    highly  entertaining.        I'he 

.  wa>  .1-  follows . 

1  iwn  pianos,    t  major,  op.         Chopin 

epci  Stilt.       Air--  "  Waft 

her,  Angels"!  jephthah)     Handel 

Mr.  C.  McPherson. 

Novelette  in  l»,  Op,  31,  No.  4 Schumann 

Ia>reley,  Characterstueclc  in  b  flat  major,  op.  .■.  Hans  Seeling 
Mi--.  Am     1 
:  Air     "The  Pilgrim  ol  U»ve".Sir  Henry  Kishop 
Mr.  C.  McPherson. 

ignol(MeI.  Russe)       .....F.  LUm 

1    volerais  "  -Etude  in  F 

A.  Henselt 

Mrs.  Carmiehael-Carr. 

Anchored" M.Watson 

Mr.  C.  McPherson. 
on  a  Theme  by  Beethoven,  for  two 
pianos C.  Saint-Saens 


The  Orchestral  Union. 
The   Orchestral    Union   gave   Us  second   concert   of  the 
evening,   at    Metropolitan 
Hall.     Mr.  Herman  Brandt  was  director,  and  the  orchestra 
Mrs.  Flcissner- Lewis  and   Mr.  Henry  Sier- 
ing.     An  appreciative  audience  enjoyed  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Symphony,  D  major.  No.  2   .      ........ ..Beethoven 

Recitative  and  Ana  from   "  Creation  " Haydn 

Mrs.  Flcis>ncr- Lewis. 
Invitation  to  the  Dance" Webi 


. .   R.  Wagner 
.  ..Vieuxtemps 


. .  ..Meyerbeer 


1  u  "  Lohengrin  " 

Ballade  ct  Polonaise     

Mr.  Henry  Siering. 
Scena  and  Aria  from  "  Robert  !e  Diable  ". 
Mrs.  Flcissner-Lewis. 

Larghetlo       Ralf 

Pizzicato  Polka Strau.ss 

The  Hinrichs'  Concert. 
Mr.  August    Hinrichs  gave  his  second  concert  last  night, 
at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  before  an  appreciative  audience.     'I'he 
following  programme  was  rendered  . 

Overture — "  Euryanthe" Von  Weber 

' '  La  Torturelle  " Eilenberg 

"  Momente  Alusicale" Schubert 

Adagio,  clarinetto  obligate   Mozart 

Mr.  August   Hinrichs  Sr. 

Waltz—*'  Biirgenweisen  " Joh.  Strauss 

Serenade Herfurth 

Piano  Concerto Von  Weber 

Miss  Ernestine  Goldman. 

Nocturne lluorak 

Hungarian  Dances Brahms 

Song  Recital, 
A  song  recital  was  given  by  Mrs.  Norton  last  night,  at 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Teachers'  Mutual 
Aid  Society.  She  was  assisted  by  Miss  Belle  Welton,  pian- 
ist, and  Mr.  Herman  Brandt,  violinist.  The  exceedingly 
low  price  of  admission  and  the  excellence  of  the  programme 
resulted  in  the  assemblage  of  a  large  audience,  which  evi- 
dently enjoyed  the  numbers  rendered. 


Mrs.  Norton,  assisted  by  Miss  Belle  Welton,  will  give  a 
song  recital  next  Monday  evening,  at  Snell  Seminary,  Oak- 
land, under  the  auspices  of  the  Locke  Richardson  Shake- 
speare Uub.     The  selections  are  all  of  a  high  standard. 


The  Beethoven  LJuintet  Club  will  give  its  second  concert 
of  this  season  on  Y  riday  evening,  al  Irving  Hall. 


ART    NOTES. 

The  thirteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  California  School 
of  Design  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
evenings  of  this  week  in  the  rooms  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association.  The  number  of  paintings  and  drawings  ex- 
hibited was  large.  There  were  nine  competitors  for  the  prize 
medal  for  drawing,  and  alt  of  the  paintings  were  displayed 
for  competition,  i'he  medals  were  awarded  last  night,  loo 
late  for  publication  in  this  number. 

Keith  is  at  work  on  a  series  of  landscapes  taken  from 
sketches  made  in  Napa  Valley  and  Berkeley.  He  recently 
sent  several  fine  water  colors  to  Boston  and  also  sold  two 
pictures  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Buckley,  of  this  city.  One  is  a  scene 
on  the  Housatonic,  near  Great  Barrington,  and  the  other  a 
scene  near  Berkeley.  Mr.  Keith  has  been  doing  much  por- 
trait work  of  late. 

Henry  Alexander  has  completed  a  fancy  sketch  in  oils  of 
Dr.  Martin  Regensberger. 

Norton  Bush  has  arrived  safely  in  Boston  and  has  met 
with  a  very  cordial  reception.  He  will  soon  open  a  studio 
there. 

Miss  Matilda  Lotz  is  occupying  Wores's  former  atelier, 
728  Montgomery  Street. 

Alexander  has  just  completed  his  most  ambitious  work, 
which  he  will  send  to  the  Spring  Exhibition  in  New  York 
city.  It  is  a  Japanese  interior.  A  pretty  Japanese  girl,  in 
an  elegant  brocaded  costume,  is  the  principal  and  central 
figure.      There  is  considerable  detail  in  the  picture. 

Rodriguez  is  working  on  a  picture  for  a  New  York  order. 
It  is  a  view  near  Black  Point,  looking  toward  Lime  Point, 
with  Mt.  Tamalpais  in  the  distance.  He  also  has  a  sketch 
under  way  of  a  blizzard  on  the  plains,  showing  Indians  and 
their  tepees  under  the  effects  of  the  storm.  This  he  intends 
sending  to  Boston  for  reproduction  in  photogravure. 

Mrs.  Mar)'  Richardson  has  gone  East,  to  remain  during 
the  winter. 

Henry  Raschen  and  Carl  von  Pcrbandt  are  wintering  at 
Fort  Ross. 

Brookes  recently  completed  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr. 
Matthews. 

Virgil  Williams  intends  passing  several  weeks  at  his  ranch, 
near  flit.  St.  Helena. 

Tom  Hill's  sale  of  paintings  will  take  place  on  December 
23d.  The  list  will  comprise  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
paintings. 

A  beautiful  stained-glass  window  was  received  last  week 

from   Italy,  and  has  been  on  exhibition  in  the  Art  Associa- 

1  was  four  thousanddollars.     It  is  the 

property  ol    Mr.  Charles  Main,  and  is  intended  for  a  tomb. 

1  ran  D  kin  departed  for  New  York  last  Monday,  and 
will  open  a  studio  there. 

M. and   Mine,  de   L'Aubiniere  have  returned  to  Paris 
n|  sojourn  here  of  one  year, 
i        1     1    studying  .u  Julicn's  Academy  in  Paris. 
1    .1    11   bat  work  on  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Tobin,  and  is  till- 
-  artoon  for  the  Christmas  jinks  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Club.     Several  well-known  membere  are  aptly  por- 
trayed. 

1    S  Kcnndy  are  keeping   their  picture  gallery  open 
.  ♦■■ 

—  Pakisian   novelties  are  readily  adopted  by  "Society" 
in  the  large  citicaof  America.    Carved  and  plain  shell  lor- 
gnettes (properly  lilted  to  the  eyes),  and  often  combined  with 
■  ientifii  novelties 
onuunem,  photographic  outfit!  for  amateurs, 

n  1,  ,     11 ln.-r  of  other 

'in    ptopli',  1  ..11  I..' 
found  a  I  Hirxch  .     I  n  ,,i         ■    Kearny 

Sum.  San  FiancihCO. 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 
Bill  Declines  the  Bulgarian  Throne. 
Slippery  Elmhorst.  Hudson.  Wis.,  Nov.  25. 
To  the  Allied  Powers,  tare  Lord  Salisbury- -Uen- 
tlemen:  Your  favor.of  recent  date  regarding  my  ac- 
ceptance   of    the    Bulgarian   throne,    which   is   now 
vacant  and  for  rent,  in  which  note  you  tender  me  the 
use  of  said  throne  for  one  year,  with  the  privilege  ol 
three,   is  al   hand.     You  also  state   that   the  allied 
powers  are  not  favorable  to  Prince  Nicholas  and  that 
you  would  all  prefer  a  dark  horse.      Looking  over  the 
entire  list  of  obscure  men.  it  would  seem   you  have 
bc-L-n  unable  to  fix  upon  a  man   who  has  made  a  bet- 
ter showing  in  this  line  than  I  have. 

While  1  thank  you  for  this  kind  offer  of  a  throne 
that  has.  as  you  state,  been  newly  fitted  and  re- 
furnished throughout,  I  must  decline  it  for  reasons 
which  1  will  try  to  give  in  my  rough,  unpolished  way. 
In  the  first  place  I  read  in  the  dispatches  to  day 
that  Russia  is  mobilizing  her  troops,  and  I  do  not 
want  anything  to  do  with  a  country  that  will  treat 
its  soldiers  in  that  way.  Troops  have  certain  rights 
as  well  as  those  who  have  sought  the  pleasanter  walks 
of  peace. 

That  is  not  all.  I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  a 
squabble  in  which  I  am  not  interested.  Neither  do 
I  care  to  go  to  Bulgaria  in  the  capacity  of  a  carpet- 
bag monarch  from  the  ten-cent  counter,  wearing  a 
boiler-iron  overcoat  by  day  and  a  stab-proof  corset 
at  night.  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  Bulgaria's 
selection  of  a  monarch  viva  voce  or  vox  populi,  which- 
ever you  think  would  look  best  in  print. 

I  hate  to  see  a  monarch  in  hot  water  all  the  time 
and  threatening  to  abdicate.  Supposing  he  does  ab- 
dicate, what  good  will  that  do,  when  he  leaves  a 
w  idow  with  nothing  but  a  secondhand  throne  and  a 
crown  two  sizes  too  small  for  his  successor?  I  have 
always  said,  and  I  still  say,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
pitiful  than  the  sight  of  a  lovely  queen  whose  hus- 
band, in  a  wild  frenzy  of  remorse,  has  abdicated  him- 
self. Nothing,  I  repeat,  can  be  sadder  than  this 
picture  of  a  deserted  queen,  left  high  and  dry,  with- 
out means,  forced  at  last  to  go  to  the  pawnbrokers 
with  a  little  plated,  fluted  crown  with  rabbit-skin  ear 
tabs  on  it. 

We  are  prone  to  believe  that  a  monarch  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  issue  a  ukase  or  a  mandamus  and  that 
he  will  then  have  all  the  funds  he  wants  ;  but  such  is 
not  the  case. .  Lots  of  our  most  successful  monarchs 
are  liable  to  be  overtaken  any  year  by  a  long,  cold 
winter,  and  found  as  late  as  Christmas  reigning  in 
their  summer  sceptres. 

I  am  inclined  also  to  hesitate  about  accepting  the 
Bulgarian  throne  for  another  reason — I  do  not  care  to 
be  deposed  when  I  want  to  be  doing  something  else. 
I  have  had  my  deposition  taken  several  times  and  it 
did  not  look  like  me  either  lime. 

I  think  that  you  monarchs  ought  to  stand  by  each 
other  more.  If  you  would  form  a  society  of  free  and 
independent  monarchs  there  in  Europe,  where  you 
are  so  plenty,  you  could  have  a  good  time  and  every 
little  while  you  could  raise  your  salaries  if  you  worked 
it  right. 

Now  you  pull  and  haul  each  other  all  the  time, 
and  keep  yourselves  in  hot  water  day  and  night. 
That's  no  way  for  a  dynasty  any  more  than  any  one 
else.  It  impairs  your  usefulness  and  fills  our  tele- 
graphic columns  full  of  names  that  we  can  not  pro- 
nounce. Every  little  while  we  have  to  pay  the  ope- 
rator at  this  end  of  the  cable  ten  dollars  for  writing  in 
a  rapid,  flowing  hand  that  "  meanwhile  Russia  will 
continue  to  disregard  the  acts  of  the  Sobranje.  " 

Why  should  a  great  country  like  Russia  go  about 
trying  to  make  trouble  with  a  low-priced  Sobranje  ? 
I  think  that  a  closer  alliance  of  crowned  heads,  whose 
interests  are  identical,  would  certainly  relieve  the  mo- 
notony of  many  a  long,  tedious  reign.  If  I  were  to 
accept  the  throne  of  Bulgaria,  which  is  not  likely,  so 
long  as  my  good  right  arm  can  still  jerk  a  fluent  cross- 
cut saw  in  the  English  tongue.  I  would  form  a  syndi- 
cate of  monarchs,  with  grips,  passwords,  explana- 
tions, and  signals;  every  scepi re  would  have  a  con- 
tralto whislle  in  the  butt  end  which  could  be  used  as 
a  sign  of  distress,  while  the  other  end  would  have  a 
cork  in  it,  and  then  steering  a  tottering  dynasty  down 
through  the  dim  vista  of  crumbling  centuries  would 
not  be  so  irksome  as  it  now  is. 

As  it  is  now,  three  or  four  allied  powers  ask  a  man 
to  leave  his  business  and  squat  on  a  cold,  hard  throne 
for  a  mere  pittance,  and  then  just  as  he  begins  to  let 
his  whiskers  grow  and  learns  to  dodge  a  big  porcelain 
bomb,  those  same  powers  jump  on  top  of  him  and 
ask  him  for  his  deposition.  That  is  no  way  to  treat 
an  amateur  monarch  who  is  trying  to  do  right. 

If  you  want  to  rear  your  children  to  love  and  re- 
spect the  monarchy  industry,  you  must  afford  them 
better  protection.  I  say  this  as  a  man  who  may  not 
live  to  be  over  one  hundred  years  01  age,  and  with 
my  feet  thus  settling  into  the  boggy  shores  of  time, 
let  me  beg  of  you,  monarchs  and  monarchesses,  to 
make  your  calling  an  honorable  one.  Teach  your 
children  and  their  children  to  respect  the  business  by 
which  their  parents  earned  their  bread.  Show  them 
that  it  is  honorable  to  empire  a  country  if  they  do  it 
right.  Teach  them  that  to  do  right  is  better  than  to 
fraudulently  turn  a  Jack  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack. 
Teach  them  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  popular  straight 
out-and-out  partisan  king,  who  is  sincere  about  it, 
than  to  be  a  mugwump  monarch  who  dares  not  leave 
his  throne,  night  or  day,  for  fear  that  somebody  will 
put  a  number  of  bombs  under  it  or  criticise  him  in 
the  papers. 

I  would  like  to  empire  Bulgaria  this  winter  first  rate 
if  I  could  get  back  in  time  to  remove  the  counter- 
pane from  my  asparagus  bed,  but  it  would  hardly  pay 
me  to  do  so.  If  Nicholas  will  do  it,  and  do  it  at  liv- 
ing rates,  I  would  tell  him  to  go  ahead. 

If  you  furnish  reigning  toots  and  palace,  he  ought 
to  do  it  at  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year,  or  say  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  and  find  himself 

r^soo    Collect.        Yours  sincerely,     Bn.i.  Nvi-:. 
.V,  w  York  World. 


Intonating  Lo  Know . 

ite  the  new  No 
mplc  in  construction  and 

I    .;  ,  )       .i.      hoilM  niin 

■  Iffice,  303 
Suttei  Sin  et,  San  Fnuii 


Hovt  to  E11  joy  Christinas  pay. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  this  city,  who. 
with  costly  presents,  luxurious  apartments,  heavily 
laden  tables,  and  loving  friends,  on  Christmas  day 
will  be  unhappy  and  miserable.  Many  others  will 
enjoy  themselves  and  make  the  hearts  of  others  glad. 
Whv  this  difference?  Becausethe  first  mentionedare 
troubled  with  colds,  catarrh,  deafness,  bronchitis, 
asthma,  or  some  similar  disease,  and  it  will  be  a  bar 
lo  their  enjoying  any  part  of  thair  surroundings. 
While  others,  with  less  costly  presents,  and  less  lux- 
urious surroundings,  and  a  "Carbolic  Smoke  Ball" 
tli.it  I1.1.  cured  their  head,  throat,  or  lung  trouble. 
will  be  doubly  appreciative  of  good  health.  An  ordi- 
nary case  of  catarrh  or  bronchitis  can  be  cured  be- 
tween now  and  Christmas  time  with  the-  Smoke  Ball. 
Can  be  had  only  at  649.  Market  Street,  rooms  s)  and 
io  oppo  lite  1  "it..     1  out  nam. 


A    SIPERK    l>IN.\i-:iI    SERVICE. 

Ever  since  the  famous  White  House  set  was  made 
from  original  designs,  in  1879,  it  has  been  the  ambi- 
tion of  every  dealer  to  rival  and  excel  it.  English  sets 
have  been  brought  out  at  a  great  expense,  but  are 
necessarily  heavy  and  uugraceiul,  besides  being  ex- 
tremely expensive. 

Meissen  and  Berlin  sets,  as  well  as  those  from  other 
German  manufactories,  have  competed,  but,  like  the 
English  wares,  they  lack  grace  ahd  originality. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  the  American  designs 
ol  the  White  House  set  gave  a  stimulus  to  all  Ameri- 
can dealers,  and  most  leading  houses  have  tried  to 
bring  out  something  entirely  original,  which  should 
have  as  high  artistic  merit. 

It  remained  lor  Nathan  &  Co.  of  this  city  to  be  suc- 
cessful. From  a  lasiidious  local  customer  came  a  con- 
ditional order  for  a  dinner  service,  with  the  privilege 
of  using  their  own  judgment  in  selecting  artists  and 
materials. 

The  firm  was  satisfied  from  the  first  thai  Limoges, 
France,  was  the  only  place  where  it  could  be  done. 
Thither  went  Mr.  Nathan,  and  in  conjunction  with 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  decorators  in  Limoges, 
and  a  lady  connoisseur,  a  set  of  designs  were  elab- 
orated. They,  in  turn,  selected  special  shapes,  sub 
mitted  by  different  potters,  in  keeping  with  the  colors 
and  style  of  decorations  to  be  used. 

The  result  is  a  combination  service  made  from  four 
or  five  different  potteries,  and  an  art  creation  without 
equal  in  this  country. 

The  colorings  are  all  under  glaze,  requiring  three 
firings,  and  the  principal  decoratioes  are  bands  of 
dark  lapis  lazuli  on  a  lavender-tintrd  ground,  relieved 
with  gilt  enamel.  The  tones  of  this  decoration  are 
remarkably  fine  and  soft,  the  Lin.oges  porcelain  re- 
flecting the  shades  until  the  blending  suggests  the 
rich  tints  of  a  cameo.  A  pleasant  break  in  the  mo- 
notony of  colors  is  achieved  in  the  minor  individual 
courses,  which  are  under  tints  contrasting  harmo- 
niously with  the  whole  service.  The  four  shades  are 
a  delicate  pink,  gray,  biscuit,  and  Nile  green,  relieved  » 
with  enamel  in  raised-ieal  pattern. 

Looking  at  the  courses  spread  upon  different  tables 
in  the  art -rooms  at  Nathan  s,  one  is  struck  with  their 
unconventionalit>.  It  is  not  a  harlequin  service, 
neither  are  the  individual  sets  or  regular  courses  so 
marked  in  shapes  or  decorations  that  they  can  not  fill 
another  place 

The  soup  tureen  takes  the  name  of  its  shape  from 
the  celebrated  potter  Fadissy,  and  has  a  tray,  though 
seemingly  all  ol  one  piece.  The  soup-plates  are 
round,  with  scolloped  edges  and  cove-shaped  bot- 
toms. The  decoration  is  half-inch  bands  of  lapis  laz- 
uli, with  lavender  between,  over  which  is  an  enamel 
decoration  in  raised-leaf  pattern. 

The  fish  set  is  ornamented  with  fishing  scenes 
from  the  coast  of  Normandy,  each  differing  from  the 
other,  each  a  periect  marine.  The  border  is  the 
same  as  on  the  soupset.  The  platter,  sauce  tray,  and 
side  dishes  are  oblong  shaped,  with  square  corners, 
and  the  latest  fashionable  craze  bone  plates — are 
provided  lor  each  cover.  These  are  a  very  necessary 
and  acceptable  addition  to  a  table  service,  and,  with 
this  set,  are  so  shaped,  colored,  and  decorated  that 
they  are  to  be  used  with  the  game  and  roast  courses 
as  well. 


The  game  and  poultry  set  have  flat-bottomed  plat- 
ters, which  will  be  appreciated  by  the  carver,  and  are 
square-shaped,  ornamented  with  landscapes  showing 
different  kinds  of  game  and  poultry  in  their  native 
haunts.  The  borders  and  colors  correspond  with  the 
soup  and  fish  courses. 

The  centre-table,  and  the  one  which  excites  the 
most  admiration  from  the  throng  of  visitors  to  the 
art  rooms,  contains  the  magnificent  roast-beef  set  of 
this  beautiful  service.  The  shapes  are  deep  and 
square,  with  slanting  rims,  and  the  decorations  are 
similar  to  the  famous  old  blue  service  set  of  Louis 
Philippe,  in  its  cameo  enamel.  The  rims  are  a  solid 
band  of  cobalt  blue,  over  which  is  an  elaborate  ra- 
mage  design  under  glaze  enamel.  The  covered  dishes 
are  urn-shaped,  and  stand  on  trays,  as  do  the  gravy 
dishes.  Individual  butter  and  bone  plates  follow  the 
same  shapes  and  decorations. 

The  salad,  asparagus,  and  desert  sets  are  in  the 
four  under  tints,  and  each  course  is  a  combination  of 
sets.  The  enamel  is  the  same  leaf  pattern  found  on 
the  soup,  game,  and  fish  courses, 

For  asparagus  a  novel  shape  is  produced,  being  a 
trough  with  three  compartments— one  for  asparagus, 
one  for  mayonnaise,  and  the  other  for  the  stems. 
The  tints  are  similar  to  those  of  the  salad  set. 

The  salad  dishes  are  shaped  like  the  bone  plates, 
only  larger  and  of  different  tint  and  enamel.  The 
dessert  plates  and  saucers  are  square,  with  niched 
corners,  gilt  edges,  and  centre  decorations.  The  four 
tints  are  used  in  the  rims. 

The  blending  of  all  the  shades,  the  rich  enamel, 
and  refined  shapes  combine  to  make  this  a  service  fit 
for  a  feast  of  the  gods,  and,  while  it  is  on  exhibition, 
should  be  seen  by  every  lover  of  choice  ceramics. 


The  Snn  Francisco  Girl 

Is  pretty  because  she  overcomes  the  bad  effects  our 
sharp  winds  have  on  her  complexion  by  using  Rachel's 
Fnamrl  Bloom,  It  is  absolutely  harmless,  and  is  sold 
by  .ill  druggists, 
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CCCCXVIII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Sbt  Persons,  Sunday, 
December  iz,  iS36. 
Gumbo  Soup. 
Broiled  Salmon.     Fried  Potatoes. 
Veal  Cutlets  en  Papillotes. 
String  Beans.     French  Carrots. 
Roast  Chickens. 
Lettuce,   French   Dressing. 
Baked  Orange  Pudding. 
Fruits. 
Cutlets  en  Papillottes. —  Make   a  stuffing  of 
.d-crumbs,  chopped  onions,  pieces  of  fat  pork  chopped 
very  fine,  mushrooms,  eschalottes,  salt,  and  pepper;  choose 
fine  cutlets,  shape  them  nicely  ;  spread  a  layer  of  this  stuff- 
ing on  both  sides  ol  your  cutlets;  cover  each  with  a  thin 
slice  of  bacon ;  envelop  it  carefully  in  a  buttered  paper  in 
the  form  of  a  large  heart ;  cook  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on 
1  a  gridiron,  over  a  slow  fire,  and  serve  it  in  the  paper. 
I      Baked  Orange  Pudding. — The  rind  of  one  orange, 
1 i  pounded  finely  with  a  pestle  and  mortar;  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  sifted  white  sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the 
.  I  juice  of  half  a  lemon.     Beat  all  together  in  a  basin  for  a 
*i  quarter  of  an  hour  ;   then  put  in  slowly,  and  stirring  gently 
all  the  time,  the  whites  (which  must  previously  have  been 
beaten  to  the  stiffest  froth) ;  when  all  is  smoothly  mixed  to- 
gether, pour  into  a  buttered  mold  ;  bake  twelve  minutes  in 
a  very  hot  oven,  and  serve  immediately. 


Marcus  M.  Henry  is  now  trying  to  secure  subscrip 
tions  to  the  extent  of  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  for 
the  season  of  German  opera  which  we  shall  have  in 
March  or  April  next,  if  he  is  successful.  The  com- 
pany is  the  German  Opera  Troupe,  which  is  now 
having  such  a  success  at  the  Metropolitan,  in  New; 
York.  The  company  is  as  follows-  Sopranos — Frau- 
lein  Leonne  Better,  Frau  Theresa  Foster,  Frau  Au- 
guste  Seidl-Krauss,  Fraulein  Ida  Klein,  Fraulein 
Januschowsky,  Fraulein  Lilli  Lehman.  Mezzo  so- 
pranos and  contraltos — Fraulein  Marianne  Brandt, 
Fraulein  Sylvia  Franconi,  Fraulein  Wilhelmine  Meyer, 
Tenors— Herr  Alvary,  Herr  Otto  Kemlitz,  Herr  Julius 
Meyer,  Herr  Albert  Xeimann,  Herr  Karl  Zobel. 
Baritones — Dr.  Wilhelm  Basch.  Herr  Max  Hemrich, 
Herr  Rudolph  von  Milde,  Herr  Adolf  Robinson. 
Bassos--— Herr  Emil  Fisher.  Herr  Emil  Sanger,  Herr 
Georges  Seiglotz.  Conductor,  Herr  Anton  Seidl; 
assistant  director,  Walter  J.  Damrosch ;  inspector, 
Herr  Theodore  Habelmann.  Their  repertoire  in- 
cludes Wagner's  "  Rienzi,"  "Tannbauser,"  "Loh- 
engrin," "  Die  Walkure,"  "  Die  Meistersinger," 
"Siegfried";  Goldmark's  "Queen  of  Sheba  "  and 
"Merling,"  Meyerbeer's  "Prophet"  and  "  Huege- 
nots,"  Gounod's  "Faust,"  Verdi's  "  Aida,"  Auber's 
"Massaniello,"  Bruhl's  "Golden  Cross,"  and  possi- 
bly "  The  Flying  Dutchman." 


—  Miss  Alice  M.  Bacon,  pianist  and  teach- 
er  of  the  piano.  Address  1413  Taylor  Street.  Oak- 
land, Wednesdays,  1264  Harrison  Street. 


Etchings 

Purchased  of  me,  in  San  Francisco,  I  will  have  framed 
and  delivered  free  of  expressage  in  New  York  city,  if 
so  desired.  W.  K.  Vickery, 

621  Market  Street,  under  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Attention! 

Morkis  &  Kennedy,  No.  21  Post  Street, 
have  now  on  exhibition  the  finest  collection  of  etch- 
ings (both  framed  and  unframed)  ever  brought  to  this 
city,  which  are  well  adapted  for  choice  Holiday  Gifts. 
The  A  rt  Gallery  is  open  every  evening. 


Prang's  Xinns  Cards. 

As  usual,  there  are  many  imitations,  but  no  equals, 
of  Prang's  Christmas  cards  for  1886. 


Thus.  Hill  Art  Sale. 

Don't  forget  that  Thos.  Hill  will  sell  at  auction,  on 
December  23d,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  his 
best  work,  comprising  sketches,  studies,  and  finished 
pictures,  of  scenes  in  the  White  Mountains,  Oregon, 
Yosemite  Valley,  Big  Trees,  etc. 


Holiday  Fare. 

The  enterprise  of  San  Francisco's  merchants  is  well 
shown  in  the  remarkably  large  and  choice  stock  of 
groceries  and  table  provisions  which  Lebenbaum 
Brothers  have  laid  in  for  the  holiday  season.  Be- 
sides all  the  reliable  staples,  of  which  they  always 
have  the  best  stock  in  the  city,  they  have  dainties  and 
delicacies  to  tickle  the  palate  of  the  most  refined  epi- 
cure; wines  and  liquors  of  the  finest  bouquet  and 
rarest  vintage;  condiments  and  specialties  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  by  experienced  agents ; 
and  for  the  holiday  season  a  large  number  of  novel- 
ties, bonbons,  Christmas  tree  ornaments,  etc.  They 
have  two  large  stores,  one  at  215  and  217  Sutter 
Street,  next  to  the  Sutter  Street  Market,  and  the 
other  at  the  corner  of  Polk  and  California  streets. 


—  Economy  is  the  source  of  wealth,  and  a 
good  way  to  economize  is  in  room  rent.  Why  pay 
for  an  extra  room  when  you  do  not  need  it  ?  The 
Burr  Folding  Bed  makes  a  handsome  piece  of  furni- 
ture during  the  day,  and  at  night  it  is  the  best  and 
roost  comfortable  in  the  world.  Call  at  603  Market 
Street  and  examine  it. 


Writing-Desks. 

Double  the  stock  we  ought  to  have  and  bound  to 
sell  them ;  just  the  thing  for  a  holiday  gift.  Chad- 
bourne,  741  to  745  Market  Street 


The  Hood  Things  of  Life. 

The  epicures  of  San  Francisco  are  all  agreed  that 
the  best  place  in  the  city  to  purchase  all  kinds  of  fine 
articles  for  table  consumption  is  at  the  large  store  of 
Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Co.,  the  leading  grocers,  at 
428  and  432  Pine  Street,  next  to  the  California  Mar- 
ket The  products  of  all  countries  are  to  be  found 
there  in  the  widest  and  most  complete  variety.  They 
have  canned  and  potted  meats  from  the  East  and 
West ;  cheeses  from  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland ;  fine  oils  from  the  south  of  Europe ; 
dainty  biscuits  from  England  and  France;  spices 
from  South  America  and  the  Orient ;  and  wines  and 
liquors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  have  also 
a  large  assortment  of  household  appointments,  sp  that 
from  their  stock  may  be  laid  in  all  the  ncessaries  of 
substantial  living  and  all  the  luxuries  that  the  most 
delicate  palate  could  desire ;  and  for  the  holidays  they 
have  a  large  supply  of  Christmas  trees  and  Christmas 
novelties.  Their  telephone  number  is  No.  1.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  called  to  their  advertisement  on 
page  12. 

Onr  Principal  Hotels 

I  Are  now  using  the  Windsor  Folding-Bed,  for  which 
'  there  is  such  a  demand  at  the  warerooms  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Furniture  Company,  220  to  226  Bush  Street. 
They  are  here  to  be  seen  at  all  prices  and  in  different 
woods,  some  in  antique  oak.  There  are  bureaus  to 
match. 


Artistic  Japanese  Goods* 

An  unusually  fine  lot  of  Japanese  curios  and  bric- 
a-brac  has  recently  been  brought  over  from  the  Mika- 
do's empire  by  Mr.  Frank  Deardorf,  and  is  now  on 
exhibition  and  for  sale  at  120  Sutter  Street,  rooms  57 
and  38.  Mr.  Deardorf,  whose  artistic  judgment  and 
experience  with  this  kind  of  ware  is  well  known,  has 
selected  his  goods  himself ;  they  are  what  they  seem 
to  be.  and  many  can  not  be  matched  in  America. 
Besides  the  rare  and  curious  articles,  he  has  also  a 
large  supply  of  those  pretty  and  useful  things  of  all 
kinds  which  the  Japs  know  how  to  make  so  cheaply 
and  so  well. 


Exquisite  Engravings. 

Art  connoisseurs  say  that  some  of  the  finest  engrav- 
ings and  color-plate  works  in  the  city  are  to  be  found 
at  Schussler  Brothers'  store,  at  27  Dupont  Street. 
They  have  a  great  variety  of  very  handsome  pictures, 
as  well  as  mirrors  and  other  decorative  bric-a-brac, 
which  they  are  offering  at  remarkably  low  prices. 
You  can  not  choose  a  better  holiday  present  for  a 
friend  than  from  Schussler  Brothers'  stock. 


The  Parlor  to  the  Art  Rooms 

Of  the  California  Furniture  Company's  house,  220  to 
226  Bush  Street,  is  as  lovely  as  a  dream.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  three-seated  piece  in  velour  of  three  different 
colors  and  tints.  A  mahogany  chair  of  new  design, 
in  lovely  brocatelle,  with  sofa  to  match,  is  an  exqui- 
site piece  of  furniture  in  crimson  brocatelle.  Near  it 
is  a  dainty  chair  of  the  Warwick  Castle  style.  An- 
other reception-chair  is  of  Louis  Sixteenth  style  in 
gold  velour  that  gives  the  effect  of  embroidery.  A 
large  cocobolo  cabinet,  elegantly  ornamented,  at  the 
top  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  a  high  pedestal  of  coco- 
bolo with  brass  ornaments,  and  other  rare  pieces,  are 
in  this  room. 


Reception-Chairs. 

We  are  overstocked;  five  hundred  various  patterns 
must  be  sold  by  January  1st.  Chadbonrne's,  741  to 
74S  Market  Street. 


Special  for  Christmas- 

The  most  elegant  and  at  the  same  time  most  useful 
Christmas  presents  offered  this  season  are  the  Latest 
Improved  Remington  Standard  Type- Writers,  it  be- 
ing quite  in  good  taste  to  use  them  as  Holiday  Gifts. 

They  are  elaborately  inlaid  with  pearl,  artistically 
gilded  and  silver-plated  throughout,  especially  for 
presentation,  until  they  look  almost  too  beautiful  to 
put  to  practical  use. 

The  perfect  work  performed  by  these  popular  Writ- 
ing Machines  is  familiar  to  every  well-informed  reader 
and  the  Special  Machine  referred  to  above  will  orna- 
ment the  best  furnished  library.  They  are  well  worth 
a  visit  to  our  store  to  see,  all  are  welcome. 

G.  G.  Wickson  &  Co. 
38  California  Street. 


A  Mark  of  Prosperity. 

Owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  furniture  on  hand 
and  the  large  increase  of  business,  the  California  Fur- 
niture Company,  220  to  226  Bush  Street,  have  been 
obliged  to  add  another  salesroom  to  their  establish- 
ment. This  is  filled  principally  with  tables,  hall- 
stands,  and  wooden  mantels. 


Luck  of  a  Portuguese  from  Fayal. 

New  Bedford,  Nov.  15  [Special] — A  Portuguese 
from  Fayal  bought  a  ticket  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Lottery,  and  after  carrying  it  in  his  pocket  for  four- 
teen months,  gave  it  to  a  fellow  countryman  who  has 
been  in  America  only  a  few  weeks.  The  latter  inves- 
tigated, and  found  that  the  ticket  had  drawn  515,000. 
The  money  arrived  in  this  city  to-day,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese will  sail  in  a  few  days  for  Fayal. — New  York 
Tribune's  Special,  Nov.  ibth. 

A  young  man  from  Fayal,  who  has  been  in  San 
Francisco  five  weeks,  has  drawn  515  coo  in  a  lottery, 
and  will  go  home  in  the  barkentine  "Moses  B.  Tower," 
to  sail  this  week.  The  ticket  had  been  purchased  for 
$1.10,  and  held  fifteen  months  by  a  Portuguese  in 
California,  who  got  tired  of  it  and  presented  it  to  the 
fortunate  man.  The  money  has  arrived  in  this  city, 
and  Messrs.  Loum  Snow  &  Son,  agents  of  the  bark- 
entine, have  deposited  it  in  a  bank  for  safety.  The 
owner  of  it  takes  it  very  coolly,  and  does  not  wish  to 
have  his  name  printed. — New  Bedford  (Mass)  Sta?td- 
ard,  Nov,  16. 

— ♦— 

A  Grand  Effect. 

A  perfectly  wonderful  and  exquisite  effect  is  pro- 
duced in  the  arrangement  of  the  art-rooms  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Furniture  Company's  house,  220  to  226  Bush 
Street,  where  one  can  see  the  finest  furniture  in  the 
world,  either  for  parlor,  dining-room,  or  bed-room, 
with  draperies  in  the  very  latest  fashions  in  material 

or  colors. 

.  ♦  . 

—  If  your  lung  trouble  is  of  scrofulous 

origin,  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  will  do  you  more  good 

than  any  other  medicine. 


Cabinets, 

For  one-half  what  you  can  buy  them  for  at  any  other 
house  in  the  city.  Chadbourne's,  741  to  745  Market 
Street. 

.  ♦  « 

Sheet  Music,  iocts.;  catalogue  free ;  215  Dupont. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 

*  ♦  ' 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


BOOKS!  BOOKS!!  BOOKS!!! 

FOR  THE 

HOLIDAYS 

AT 

SPECIALLY  REDUCED  RATES. 


A  Large  Assortment  of  New  Fresh  Stock,  embraciog 
Toy,  Juvenile,  Illustrated,  and  Standard  Books,  at  prices 
to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

PRANG'S  XMAS  CARDS,  in  ail  the  New  Designs  for 
this  season. 

CALENDARS  for  18S".  Browning,  Holmes,  Haw- 
thorne, Longtellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  Whitney. 

KATEGREENAWAY'SandROUTLEDGE'S  JAP- 
ANESE ALMANACS  for  1887,  in  beautiful  Hand- 
painted  Designs. 

JNO.  N.  PHILAN, 

(Telephone-  1206.)  ill  SITTER  STREET. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic  gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 


— Don't  neglect  your  cough.  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral  will  quickly  cure  it  and  prevent  consump- 
tion. 


—  Xmas   reduction   in    optical  Goods  re- 
tail  at  wholesale  prices,  Midler's  Optical  Depot. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

AND 

HOLIDAY    BOOKS 

In  great  variety. 

LOUIS  GREGOIRE  &  CO., 

No.  «  POST  STREET. 


ETCHINGS  &  ENGRAVINGS 


Framed— Gold,  Bn 


,  and  Hardwood. 


CHRISTMAS    CARDS 

And  Set  Novelties  of  every  description. 

PICTFRE    Fll  llliS,  MUSIC   STANDS,  PARLOR 
EASELS,  MANTEL  111  Blillliv  etc. 

SAXBORX,  VAIL  &  €©., 

39  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles  ;  172  First  St.,  Portland  ; 
857,  859,  861  Market  St.,  San  Francisoo. 


CHRISTMAS 

Book.-  for  old  and  young;  Books  elegantly  illustrated: 
Books  in  choice  bindings;  Bo-ks,  standard  and  useful; 
Boxes  of  Fine  Stationery  ;  Leather  Novelties ;  Photograph 
and  Autograph  Albums;  Elegant  Inkstands;  Hand-painted 
Christmas  Cards.  Open  evenings  until  ten  o'clock.  Store 
brilliantly  lighted. 

ROBERTS 

10  Post  St. ,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco.  Telephone  5008 


CHRISTMAS  GREETING. 

In  extending  our  Christmas  Creeling  for  the 
Holidays,  we  beg  leave  to  announce  to  our 
friends  and  the  public  that  we  have  just  re- 
ceived from  Paris  the  finest  selection  of  ele- 
gant and  novel  Silk  Bonbon  Boxes  and  Boa* 
bonleres,  such  as  were  never  displayed  here 
before. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  call  your  attention, 
to  our  new  and  fine  varieties  of  Candies  of 
our  own  manufacture.  The  wonderful  devel- 
opment in  the  art  of  manufacturing  Fine 
Candies  has  reached  so  high  a  point  that  we 
are  mom  enabled  to  supply  a  new  variety  al- 
most every  day.  Devoting  snch  speial  care 
to  their  purity  and  flavors  that  they  can  not 
be  excelled,  it  is  always  our  aim  to  cater  to 
to  the  fine  taste  of  our  patrons  in  this  respect, 
and  with  our  past  experience  we  can  justly 
claim  that  the  LC  W»i \«.  CANDY  STORE  of  the 
city  is  at 

GRUENHAGEN'S, 

20    REARM    ST. 


CHRISTMAS     CARDS 

American  and  Foreign. 


OWEN  MEREDITH'S  "THE  EARL'S  RETURN," 

Beautifully  illustrated  in  Photogravure. 


GOOD  THIXGS  OF   "LIFE,'' 

The  third  of  this  delightful  series. 


STANDARD   SETS,   at  most  reasonable  prices. 

LF11II  anil  handsome  line  of 

PORTFOLIOS,  POCKET-BOOKS,  PEN-WIPERS, 
PURSES,   etc. 


JUVENILE    BOOKS: 

All  Round  the  Clock, 
Under  the  Mistletoe, 
Christmas  Roses, 

Blue  Jackets  of  '61, 

Children  of  the  Week, 

One  Hundred  Famous  Americans, 
A  Visit  from  Santa  Clans, 
Bound  Volumes  ol 
St.  Nicholas  and 

Harper's  Voung  People, 
And  a  large  assortment  besides,  that  may  not 
be  mentioned  here. 

0.  BEACH 

10)      MONTGOMERY     STREET. 

Opposite  Occidental  notel. 

OPEN    EVENINGS. 


NEW  ART^  BOOKS. 

AMERICAS  FliilltE  PA1XTEKS 


With  upward  of  40  specimens  ol  American 
Art.  A  magnificent  volume,  rlcbly  decorated. 
925.00. 


NOTABLE  ETCHINGS  BY  AMERICAN  ARTISTS 


Containing  ten  original  examples.  Finely 
prlnted  on  II oil  nud  paper,  with  descriptive 
letter  press.     $10.00. 


SHE     STOOPS    TO    COSQIER 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Willi  dunning  illustra- 
tions hi  Edwin  A.  Abbey.  Bound  in  lull 
Russia.    A  most  delightful  volume.    820.M. 


SONNETS  FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE 


Trs.  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Broivnlng,  m illi 
richly  ornamental  borders.  A  Muperb  book. 
Oblong  4to.    sir,. on. 


NATURE'S  HALLELUJAH 


By    Irene    Jerome,    author    or    "line    Year's 
Sketch  Book."    Oblong  4!o.     Price,  Sfi.OO. 


All  the  above,  vtiih  the  most  important  pub. 
ligations  of  the  seasou,  for  sale  at 

DOXEY'S 

«3I  Market  Street  (under  Palace  notel), 
San  Francisco. 

OPEN        EVENINGS. 


JAPANESE     GOODS. 


;urios,  Bric-a-Brac,  Fine  Art  Goods,  make  HANDSOME 
PRESENTS  for  the  holidays. 
I  It  INK  DEAKDOKF,  Importer, 
130  Snttcr  Street,  Rooms  a?  and  58. 

TAKE  ELEVATOR. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIO 

838  MARKET  ST.,  OPPOSITE  FOI'BTII, 
For  the  very  finest  Pbo'ogTaphs. 
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JOHN   TAYLOR   &    CO. 

114,  116,   118  Pine  St. 

ASSAYER8'     MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware 


STORAGE 

\J  j.  <n.  pier< 


For  Furniture.  Plannh, 

and  other  good*. 
Advances   made. 
!H.  PIERCE,  335  Market  Street. 
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THE 


ARGONAUT 


OLD     FAVORITES. 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 
Hamelin  Town'-  in  BrtUt! 

iw . 

r  Weser,  tlccp  tarn  wide. 
Washes  its  wall  on  the  southern  side  ; 
spot  you  never  i] 
llut,  when  begins  my  duty. 
-  rive  hundred  yeat 
■ 
From  vermin,  Ml  a  pity. 
Rat*! 
They  fought  the  dogs  and  killed  the  cats, 

ilicir  cradles. 
And  tie  the  cheeses  out  of  tin 

.-.„  ihc  cook'e  own  ladles, 

Split  Open  the  kc^s  ol 

ide  men's  Sunday  h»t>, 

: 

With 
la  fiftv  differeni 

i  the  people  in  a  body- 
To  the  (own-hall  came  (locking  : 

lear,"  cried  they,   "our  mayor's  a  noddy; 
for  our  oorporaii 
To  think  we  buy  gowns  lined  with  ermine 
For  dolts  th.it  can't  or  won't  determine 
What-  best  to  rid  us  of  our  va 
You  hope,  because  you're  old  and  obese, 

C  raw  ! 
Rouse  up,  sirs  '     Give  your  brains  a  racking 
To  find  the  remedy  we're  '.. 

as  (ate,  we'll  send  you  pi 
At  this  the  ma)  n  and  corporation 
(Quaked  with  a  mighty  consternation. 

..t  they  s;it  in  council  - 

■■  mavoi  broke  silence: 
guilder  I'd  my  ermine  ^own  sell ; 
I  wish  ]  were  a  mile  hence  ! 

Its  easy  to  bid  one  rack  one's  brain — 

I'm  sure  my  poor  head  aches  aj.im, 

I've  scratched  it  so,  and  all  in  vain. 
Oh,  for  a  trap,  a  trap,  a  trap  ' " 

lust  as  he  said  this,  what  should  hap 

At  the  chamber-door  but  a  yentle  tap— 
"  Bless  us,"  cried  the  mayor,   "  what's  that  !  " 
(With  the  corporation  as  he  sat, 

Ixwking  little  though  wondrous  Mat ; 
Nor  brighter  was  his  eye,  nor  motster 
Than  a  too  long-opcn'd  oyster, 
Save  when  at  noon  his  paunch  grew  mutinous 
For  a  plate  of  turtle,  green  and  glutinous) 
' '  Only  a  scraping  of  shoes  on  the  mat ! 
Anything  like  the  sound  of  a  rat 
Makes  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat ! 
Come  in  ! "  the  mayor  cried,  looking  bigger ; 
And  in  did  come  the  strangest  figure  ! 
Hi-  qtieer,  long  coat,  from  heel  to  head 
Was  half  of  yellow,  and  half  of  red; 
And  he  himself  was  tall  and  thin, 
With  *harp,  blue  eyes,  each  like  a  pin, 

[ht,  loose  hair,  yet  swarthy  skin- 
No  tult  on  cheek,  nor  beard  on  chin( 
But  lips  where  smiles  went  out  and  in. 
There  was  no  guessing  his  kith  or  kin  ! 
And  nobody  could  enough  admire 
The  tall  man  and  his  quaint  attire. 
Ouoth  one:  "  It's  as  my  great-grandsirc, 
Starting  up  at  the  trump  of  doom's  tone, 
Had  walked  this  way  from  his  painted  tombstone  ! " 

He  advanced  to  the  council -table, 
And,  "  Please  your  honors,"  said  he,   "  I'm  able, 
By  means  of  a  secret  charm,  to  draw 
All  creatures  living  beneath  the  sun, 
That  creep,  or  swim,  or  fly,  or  run, 
After  me  so  as  you  never  saw  ! 
And  I  chiefly  use  my  charm 
On  creatures  that  do  people  harm, 
The  mole,  the  toad,  the  newt,  the  viper  ; 
And  people  rail  me  the  Pied  Piper." 
(And  here  they  noticed  round  his  neck 
A  scarf  of  red  and  yellow  stripe, 
To  match  with  his  coat  of  the  selfsame  check  ; 
And  at  the  scarf's  end  hung  a  pipe ; 
And  his  fingers,  they  noticed,  were  ever  straying 
As  [f  impatient  to  be  playing 
Upon  his  pipe,  as  low  it  dangled 
Over  his  vesture  so  old-fangled.) 
"  Yet,"  said  he,  "  poor  piper  as  I  am, 
In  Tartary  I  freed  the  Cham 
La^t  June  from  his  huge  swarm  of  gnats; 

I  eased  in  Asia  the  Ni/am 

Of  a  monstrous  brood  of  vampire-bats; 
And  as  for  what  your  brain  bewilders, 

II  I  can  rid  your  town  of  rats 

Will  you  give  me  a  thousand  guilders';" 
"  One? — fifty  thousand  '  "  was  the  exclamation 
Of  the  astonished  Mayor  and  Corporation. 

Into  the  street  the  Piper  stept, 

Smiling  first  a  little  smile, 
A-  If  he  knew  what  magic  slept 
H.#"*"  In  his  quiet  pipe  the  while; 
Then  like  a  musical  adept, 
To  blow  the  pipe  his  lips  he  wrinkled, 
And  green  and  blue  his  sharp  eyes  twinkled. 
Like  a  candle-flame  where  salt  is  sprinkled; 
And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  had  uttered, 
Vou  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered  ; 
And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling  ; 
And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a  mighty  rumbling  : 
And  out  of  the  house*  the  rats  came  tumbling — 
Great  rat-,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats, 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  gray  rats,  lawny  rats, 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers, 

Fathers,  mothers,,  uncle-,  cousins, 
Cocking  tails,  and  pricking  whiskers, 

Families  by  tens  and  dozens. 
Broth'..:  Ulds,  wives — 

wed  the  Piper  for  their  lives. 
From  street  to  Bred  he  piped,  advancing, 

|i  for  -tcp  they  followed  dancing, 
Until  they  CJtme  to  the  river  Wewr 
Wherein  all  plunged  and  perished, 
Save  one,  who,  stout  as  Julius  C.Lsar, 
Swam  acroH,  and  lived  to  carry 

kt  the  manuscript  he  cherished) 
To  Kat-land  home  his  commentary, 

i   tes  of  the  pipe, 
I  heard  a  sound  as  of  scraping  tripe, 
And  putting  apples  wondrous  ripe 
Into  a  cider  i 

And  a  moving  away  of  picklc-iub  boards, 
And  a  leaving  ajar  of  conserve  cupboards, 
And  a  drawing  the  cork*  of  train-oil  flasks, 
.i  breaking  the  boon*  of  butter  cask*; 
il  seemed  as  if  a  voice 
(Sweater  far  than  by  harp  or  by  psaltery 
0  rau,  rejoice  * 
Thr  a  iltery ' 

So  munch  on,  crunch  on,  take  your  nun 
Breakfast,  dinner,  *uppt-r,  lira  I. 
tad  just  a*  a  bulky  -ugar  puncheon, 
All  ready  fctaved,  like  a  great  vun  shone 
Glorious,  *cai  ire  rnc, 

lust -i    !  .id,  '  Come,  bore  me'' 

W."tM  found  the  V.  -  ,  me." 

boold  have  heard  the  Hamelin  people 
Ringing  the  belli  till  they  r.>cked  the  steeple  ; 
r,  "  and  get  long  f   ■ 
d  block  up  thr  |,  .. 
Consult  with  carpenter*  and  buu 

■ 
Of  the  rats'"     When  suddenly,  up  the  face 
Of  the  Piper  perched  in  the  market-place, 

t  you  pleuc,  my  thousand  guilders  ! 

A  thoutand  guilders  I     The  Mayor  looked  blue, 
So  did  the  Corporation,  too. 

havoc 
With! 


And  half  the  money  would  replenish 
Their  cellar's  biggest  butt  with  Rhenish. 

■  this  Stun  to  a  wandering  fellow 
With  I  gypsy  Coal  of  red  and  yellow  ! 
"  Beside,    quoth  the  Mayor,  with  a  knowing  wink, 
"  Our  business  was  done  at  the  river's  brink  ; 
We  saw  with  our  eye-  llie  vermin  sink, 
And  what's  de  id  can't  come  to  li'e.  I  think. 
So,  friend,  we're  not  the  folks  to  shrink 
From  the  duiy  of  giving  you  something  for  drink, 
And  a  matter  of  money  to  put  in  your  poke; 
But.  as  for  the  guilders,  what  we  spoke 

U  very  well  know,  was  in  joke. 
Beside,  our  losses  have  made  us  thrifty  ! 
A  thousand  guilders  '  rume,  take  fifty 

The  Piper's  face  fell,  and  he  cried: 
"   No  trilling  '    1  can't  Watt  '   beside 
I  \  c  promised  to  visit  by  dinner. time 
Bagdat,  and  accept  the  prime 
I  II  the  head  cook's  pottage,  all  he's  rich  in, 
For  having  left  in  the  caliph's  kitchen 
i  If  a  nest  of  scorpions  no  survivor. 
With  him  I  proved  no  bargain -driver, 
With  you,  don't  think  I'll  bate  a  stiver! 
And  folks  who  put  me  in  a  passion 
May  lind  me  pipe  to  another  fashion." 

How     "  cried  the  mayor,  "  d'ye  think  I'll  brook 

licing  worse  treated  than  a  cook  V 

Insulted  by  a  lazy  ribald 

Wiih  idle  pipe  and  vesture  piebald'.' 

Sou  threaten  us,  fellow  !     Do  your  worst, 

Blow  your  pipe  there  till  you  burst." 

Once  more  he  stept  into  the  street, 

And  to  his  lips  again 
I^aid  his  long  pipe  of  smooth,  straight  cane  ; 

And  ere  he  blew  three  notes  (such  sweet 
Soft  notes  as  yet  musician's  cunning 

Never  gave  the  enraptured  air), 
There  was  a  rustling  that  seemed  like  a  bustling, 
Of  merry  crowds  j us t ling  at  pitching  and  hustling, 
Small  feet  were  pattering,  wooden  shoes  clattering, 
Little  hands  clapping  and  little  tongues  chattering,  _ 
And,  like  fowls  in  a  farm-yard  when  barley  is  scattering, 
Out  came  the  children  running  : 
All  the  little  boys  and  girls, 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls, 
And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls, 
Tripping  and  skipping  ran  merrily  after 
The  wonderful  music  with  shouting  and  laughter. 

The  Mayor  was  dumb,  and  the  Council  stood 

As  if  they  were  chaoged  into  blocks  of  wood, 

Unable  to  move  a  step,  or  cry; 

To  the  children  merrily  skipping  by — 

And  could  only  follow  with  the  eye 

That  joyous  crowd  at  the  Piper's  back. 

But  now  the  Mayor  was  on  the  rack, 

And  the  wretched  Council's  bosoms  beat, 

As  the  Piper  turned  from  the  High  Street 

To  where  the  Weser  rolled  its  waters 

Right  in  the  way  of  their  sons  and  daughters  I 

However  he  turned  from  south  to  west, 

And  to  Koppelberg  Hill  his  steps  addressed, 

And  after  him  the  children  pressed ;  - 

Great  was  the  joy  in  every  breast. 
'  He  never  can  cross  that  mighty  top; 

He's  forced  to  let  the  piping  drop, 

And  we  shall  see  our  children  stop  ! " 

When,  lo !  as  they  reached  the  mountain's  side, 

A  wondrous  portal  opened  wide, 

As  if  a  cavern  was  suddenly  hollowed ; 

And  the  Piper  advanced  and  the  children  followed, 

And  when  all  were  in  to  the  very  last, 

The  door  in  the  mountain-side  shut  fast. 

Did  I  say  all?     No  !  one  was  lame. 

And  could  not  dance  the  whole  of  the  way, 

And  in  after  years,  if  you  would  blame 

His  sadness,  he  was  used  to  say, 
'It's  dull  in  our  town  since  my  playmates  left ! 

I  can't  forget  that  I'm  bereft 

Of  all  the  pleasant  sights  they  see, 

Which  the  Piper  also  promised  me ; 

For  he  led  us,  he  said,  to  a  joyous  land, 

Joining  the  town,  and  just  at  hand. 

Where  waters  gushed  and  fruit-trees  grew, 

And  flowers  put  forth  a  fairer  hue, 

And  everything  was  strange  and  new  ; 

The  sparrows  were  brighter  than  peacocks  here, 

And  their  dogsoutran  our  fallow  deer, 

And  honey-bees  had  lost  their  stings, 

And  horses  were  bom  with  eagles'  wings  ; 

And  just  as  I  became  assured 

My  lame  foot  would  be  speedily  cured, 

The  music  stopped,  and  I  stood  still, 

And  found  myself  outside  the  Hill, 

Left  all  alone  against  my  will, 

To  go  now  limping  as  before, 

And  never  hear  of  that  country  more  ! " 

Alas,  alas  for  Hamelin  ! 

There  came  into  many  a  burgher's  pate 

A  text  which  says  that  Heaven's  Gate 

Opes  to  the  rich  at  as  easy  rate 
As  the  needle's  eye  takes  a  camel  in  !  • 

The  Mayor  sent  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
To  offer  the  Piper,  byword  of  mouth, 

Wherever  it  was  men's  lot  to  find  him, 
Silver  and  gold  to  his  heart's  content, 
If  he'd  only  return  the  way  he  went, 

And  bring  the  children  behind  him. 
But  when  they  saw  'twas  a  lost  endeavor, 
And  Piper  and  dancers  were  gone  forever, 
They  made  a  decree  that  lawyers  never 

Should  think  their  records  dated  duly 
If,  after  the  day  of  the  month  and  year, 
These  words  did  not  as  well  appear  : 
"And  so  long  after  what  happened  here 

On  the  twenty-second  of  July. 
Thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  "  ; 
And  the  better  in  memory  to  fix 
The  place  of  the  children's  last  retreat, 
They  called  it  the  Pied  Piper's  Street, 
Where  any  one  playing  on  pipe  or  tabor 
Was  sure  for  the  future  to  lose  his  labor. 
Nor  suffered  they  hostelry  or  tavern 

To  shock  with  mirth  a  street  so  solemn, 
But  opposite  the  place  of  the  cavern 

They  wrote  the  story  on  a  column. 
And  on  the  great  church-window  painted 
The  same,  to  make  the  world  acquainted 
How  their  children  were  stolen  away, 
And  there  it  stands  to  this  veiy  day. 
And  I  must  not  omit  to  say' 
That  in  Transylvania  there's  a  tribe 
Of  alien  people  that  ascribe 
The  outlandish  ways  and  dress 
On  which  their  neighbors  lay  such  stress, 
To  their  lathers  and  mothers  having  risen 
Out  of  some  subterranean  prison, 
Into  which  they  were  trepanned 
ne  ago  in  a  mighty  band 
Out  of  Hamelin  town  in  Brunswick  land, 
But  how  or  why,  they  don't  understand. 

So,  Willy,  let  you  and  me  be  wipers 
Of  scores  out  with  all  men— especially  pipers  ; 
rind,  whether  they  pipe  us  free,  from  rats  or  from  mice, 
If  we've  promised  them  aught,  let  us  keep  our  promise. 
— Robert  Browning. 


The  Emperor  of  China's  new  throne,  at  Shanghai, 
is  to  have  its  foundation  and  pedestal  made  of  gold 
brick,  and  the  sub-prefect  of  Soochow  has  sent  to 
Pekin  three  thousand  pieces  of  solid  gold  bricks,  of 
the  ordinary  shape  of  clay  brick*,  for  this  purpose. 
■  ^  ■ 

There  are  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco 
consumed  in  Belgium  for  every  one  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. Holland,  Germany,  and  Austria  come  next, 
and  France  standi  seventh.  Of  all  the  European 
countries,  England  verj  nearl)  smokes  least 
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BOWEN 
5  CO. 

THE  LEADING^GROCERS  j 

4<?8  TO  432  PINE  S-*-     1 

NEXT    THE    CALIFORNIA    MARKET. 


'&  S 


i 


A  GRAND   ESTABLISHMENT! 

With  the  grandest  display  <>f 

CHRISTMAS   NOVELTIES   AND   TREE  DECORATIONS! 


Ornaments.  Candle  Holders. 
Santa  Claus'   Silver  and   Gold   Tin- 
sel Angels, 
Xmas  !Hen, 

Fairy  Pendants.  Fairy  Candles, 
Cleopatra  Candles. 
Cleopatra  Pedestals, 


Fairy  Lamps.  Xmas  Tree  Tapers, 
Bonbons.  Glare  Fruits, 
Gibson's  English  Fruit  Tablets, 
Bonbonnieres. 
Satin-lined  Baskets. 
Decorative    Art    Baskets,  the   most 
novel  designs. 


I 

:■.': 
'- 


OZOKERICH,  PIANO,  BOUDOIR,  PRIMROSE  LEAGUE,  AND  AMERICAN  FLAG 
ORNAMENTAL    CANDLES. 


Rare  Table  Luxuries  from  the  Principal  Markets  of  the  World, 


Our  Russian  Breakfast  Teas  and  Menado  Java  (oii'cc  are  the  highest 
grades,  procurable  imh  at  our  establishment. 


Our  Wines,  Brandies.  Whiskies,  mineral  Waters,  and  Beers  represent 

the  most  noted  brands  of  all  foreign  and  home  markets. 

For  sale  at  wholesale  prices. 


Send  for  our  General  Catalogue  of  Prices. 


TELEPHONE  Xo.  1, 


HEALTH 

Ib  not  poBBible  when  the  blood  is  impure,  and 
recovery  from  any  ailment  must  be  slow  and 
uncertain  while  that  condition  continues.  The 
Blood  may  be  corrupted  by  the  taint  of 
Hereditary  Scrofula,  and  the  poisons  of  Mer- 
curial and  Contagious  Disuaees,  and  also  by  im- 
purities implaDted  in  it  through  excesses  iu  liv- 
ing, improper  foed,  derangement  of  the  digestive 
and  assimilatory  organs,  and  other  causes.  The 
first  external  evidences  of  such  vitiation  are 
Blackheads,  Pimples,  Sties,  Eruptions, 
and  Boils.  Yet  more  seriuusaretheeymptoms 
showing  its  internal  effects  in  depression  of  the 
Spirits,  Lassitude,  Weariness  without  ef- 
fort. Headaches,  Dizziness,  and  enfeebled 
circulation.    Be  warned  in  lime! 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  medicine  that  will  thoroughly  purify 
the  blood.  In  millions  of  cases,  during  nearly 
forty  years  in  which  it  one  been  the  bent  hope 
of  humanity  suffering  from  vitiation  of  the  life 
current,  it  has  effected  cures  beyond  the  power 
of  any  other  remedy.  Leading  physicians  knew 
its  composition  from  the  most  powerful  altera- 
tives, diuretics,  and  tonics,  and  prescribe  it  in 
their  practice. 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  druggists  :  Price  $1; 
six  bottles  for  $5. 


The  finest  powdered  Chocolate.     Antl-dyspep 
lie,   Ri -freshing.  Invigorating.      Sold  by 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Quade  &  Straut:  H.  Shroderfc  Co.; 

Falk  &  Simon. 
SACRAMENTO— P.  H.  Russell;  W.  W.  Grissam. 
LOS  ANGELES— H.  Jevoe  ;  Seymour  &  Johnson. 
ALBERT  HAH  A  CO.,  Sole  Agents  Pacific  Const 


ELEGANT    ASSORTMENT  OF 

BURR 


I'timiii 

FOLDING 


BEDS 

For  Mnlr  by  (he 

BIRR   FOLDING   BED   CO.. 

60S  .UAKKET  STKKET.  8.   F. 


DECKER 

BROTHERS^  R  * 


*  Uaving  fully  tested  every  Piano  nl  any  repiit* 
maiinfuctiircd  In  this  country  and  Europe,  I  can 
rbrrrriitly.  tnithlully,  and  unhesitatingly  say  that  I 
»r_r.^r_,>_<'rk<,r  Brothers'  lo  all  others,  and  will  use  NO 
can  obtain  yours. 
"JULIA    R1YE-KI\C." 


OTHER  for  my  concerts  when 


KOHLER   &   CHASE, 

SOLE   AGENTS   FOR   THE    PACIFIC    STATES. 


■}_ 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 
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SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC    SYSTEM.) 


Trains  leave,  and  are  dae  to  arrive  at, 
SAA   FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 

(for) 


18.  OO  A. 

S.OO   A. 

4.00  t. 

I   7-30   A. 

•3.30  p. 

3.30  A. 

4.OO  P. 

'5.00  P. 

S.OO  A. 

'8.30  A. 

3.30  P. 

IO.OO  A. 

3.OO  P. 

7.3O  A. 

7.30  A. 

8.30  A. 

3.00  p.  j 
4.00  p. 

•i.oo    P.  1 

8.30   A., 
IO.OO   A.  ] 

3  00  p.  [ 

7.30  A. 

8.30  A., 

'9.30  A. 

•3.30  P. 

•9.30  a.: 


From  November  14,  1886. 

.  Byron 

.  Calistoga  and  Napa 

.Colfax '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'/.'.'. 

.  Gait,  via  Martinez 

.  lone,  via  Livennore 

-  Knight's  Landing 

.  Livennore  and  Pleasamon 

.  Martinez 

.  MUton 

.  Mojave,  Deming,  El  Paso,  and  East 

.  Niles  and  Hayward's 

.  Ogden  and  East 

.  Red  Bluff,  via  Marysville 

.Sacramento,  via  Benicia 

via  Livennore 

' '  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers. 

.  San  Jose 

Sisson,  Redding,  S:  Portland 

.  Stockton,  via  Livennore 

"         via  Martinez 

"         via  Maninez 

.  Tulare  and  Fresno 


ARRIVE 

(from) 

*6. 10  p. 
10.10  A. 

6.10   p. 

S-40   P- 

'10.40  A. 

5.40  P. 
IO.IO  A. 
•8.40   A. 

6.IC    P. 

*7   40    P- 

IO.40   A. 

3 -40   P- 

II. IO   A. 

5.4O    P. 

6.4O    P- 

5.4O  P. 
I I. IO  A. 
IO.IO  A. 
*6.00  A. 
*3-40  P. 
I3-40    P 

9.4O   A. 

6.40     P. 

5-40    P- 

*7-40    P- 

'10.40   A. 
'7.40    P. 


mi(i;lito-»a>  iuhkl-mn  oi'Dti.v 
via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


mi  K  TABLE. 
«  oniniencing  Monday,  November  1st,  IS8ti,  and 

until  lurther  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows: 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  SAUCELITO  and  SAN 

RAFAEL  (week  days) — 9.20,  11.00  A.M.,  325,4.50  P.M. 
(Sundays) — 3.oo,  10.00,   11.30   A.M.,    1.30,    3.15,    5.15   p.m. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.45  p.m. 


a  for  morning. 
*  Sundays  excepted. 


p  lor  afternoon. 

I  Sundays  only 


From  San  Francisco,  dally. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  6.30,  7-00,  7.30,  8.00,  3.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30,  I.OO, 
1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,5.00,  5.30,  6.00,6.30 
7.00,  3.oo,  9.00,  IO.OO,  I  i.oo,  12.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE—  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  '7.00,  -7.30,  *8.oo,  8.30, 
"2.3a,  "3.30,  *4-oo,  "4.30,  "*5-oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 

Fo  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9.30  a.  m.,  7.00,  12.00 

P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o,  9.00, 
9.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  Jii. 30, 12.00,  Ji2.3o,  i.oo,  I1.30. 
2.00,  12.30,3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,6.00,6.30,  7.00, 
8.00,  9.00,  10.00.  11.00,  12.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  3.oo,  *8. 30, 9.00. 
9.30,10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  tn- 30,  12.00,  J12.30,. I.OO,  *1 
2.00,  J2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 10.00,  11.00,  12.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  -7.30,  S.oo, 
*8-30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  Iio  30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  112.30, 
1.00,  t*-30,  2.00,  I2.30,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  S.oo,  0.00,  10.00.  11.00,  12.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  dally. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— "6.53,  '7.23,  *7.53,  *8.23,  '8.53, 
*9-23,  '10.19,  *4-23,  %53.  *5-=3.  *5-53.  '6.23,  '6.53,  7.40, 
9.50. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)—  '5.22,  5.52,   '6.22, 

tg.22,   *3.22. 

From  EAST   OAKLAND— '5.30,    6.00,  6.30,  7-00,    7.30, 

8.OO,  8.30,  g.OO,  9.3O,  IO.OO,  IO.30,  II. OO,  11.30,  12.00,  I2.3O, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5-oo,  5.30.  6.00, 

6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From   BROADWAY,  Oakland — 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 
From  ALAMEDA — '5.30,  6,oo,    '6.30,   7.00,  "7.30,  8.00, 

'8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  1 10.30, 11.00,  1 1 1.30,  12.00, 1 12.30, 

1.00,  ti.30,  2.00,  12.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00. 
From  BERKELEY— *5. 25,  5.55,   *6.2s,  6.55,   *7-25,   7-55, 

*8.25,  8.55,  9.25,  9.55,  I10.25.  i°-55,  !".25.  "-55.  Ji2-*5r 

12.55,  t"-*5i    1-55.  U.Z5,  2-55.  3-25.  3-55.  4-25,  4-55.  5-25. 

5-55.  6-25.  6.55,7.55.  8-55.  9-55.  IO-55- 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— "5.25,  5.55,*6.25l  6.55,  '7.25, 

7-55.  *8.25,  8.55,  9.25,  9.55,  tio.25,   10.55,    l"-25.    "-55. 

:i2.25,  12.55,  Ji-25.  1.55. '2-25.  2-55.3-25.  3-55.  4-25,  4-55. 

5-35.  5-55    6-25.  6.55,  7.55,  8.55,  9.55,  10.55. 

Creek  Route* 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— '7.15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15,  3-15, 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  "^S.  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Sunday-  excepted. 


t  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Lick  Observatory. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


OTuf 


QUTMiray;tFi 


l«^CO  M  PANYf>C2 
TIME    SCHEDULE. 


Commencing  Nov.  16,  1886. 


t    6.46    A. 

8.30  A. 
IO.3O    A. 

*  3-3°  *- 
4.25   P. 

•  5.15  P. 
6.30  p. 


8.30  A. 

10.30    A. 

*    3-30    p- 

4-25    p- 


.San  Mateo,   Redwood,  and. 
Menlo   Park 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and . 
. .  .Principal  Way  Stations. . . 


6.30  A. 

*  8.00  A. 

9.03  A. 

*I0.02    A. 
t    4   OO    P. 

4.58    P- 
7-4Q    P- 


9-03    A- 

*I0.02    A. 

4-58    P- 

7.4O    P. 


4.25     P- 


.Almaden  and  Way  Stations. 


9-03  a. 


8.30  A-  I Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . . . .  J  *io.o2  A. 

3.30  P.  I Salinas,  and  Monterey |      7 .40  p. 


8.30  A. 
'  3-3°  *• 


.HolUster  and  Tres  Pinos.. 


10.02  A. 
7.40   p. 


3. 30  A.  j 
'  3-30   P-  I 


.Watsonville,  Aplos,  Soquel.. 
.(Capitola),  and  Santa  Cruz. 


10.02  A. 

7  40    P- 


I  ..Soledad,  Paso  Robles.Templeton.  I      „  „  - 
■  So  *-  I ...and  Way  Stations |      7-4°  p 


a. — Morning.  P. — Afternoon. 

*  Sundays  excepted.        t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Round-trip  tickets  to  Lick  Ob- 
servatory (Mt.  Hamilton)  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the 
Company's  ticket  offices  in  the  city.     Rate,  $7.00. 


EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
Fok  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday   Morning;  good  for 

return  same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Sundav  only;  good  for  return   until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JVDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt-  Act. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


From  SAN     RAFAEL    fo.     SAN    FRANCISCO    (week 

days) — 7.45,  9.20,  11.30  a.m.,  3.25  p.m. 
(Sundays)-— S.oo,  10.05  a.m.,  12.00  M.,   1.35,  3.15,  5.15  p.m. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  5.25  p.m. 


From  SAUCELITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (weekdays) 

— 8.15,  10.00  a.m,  12.05  4-°5  P'M- 
(Sundays)-|-S.4o,    10.45    a.m.,    12.45,   2-'5i    4-oo>    5-55  P-M- 

Extra  trips  on  Saturday  at  2.30  and  6.00  p.m. 


THROUGH  TRAINS. 

1I.0O  A.M..  Daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from  San  Francis- 
co for  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.  Returning, 
leaves  Ingram's  at  7.00  a.m.,  arrives  at  San  Francisco  at 
12.35  P.M. 

8.00  A.M.,  (Sundays  only),  Excursion  Train  from  San 
Francisco  for  Fairfax,  Camp  Taylor,  Point  Reyes,  and 
intermediate  stations.  Returning,  arrives  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  6.25  p.m. 


EXCURSION  RATES. 

Tm'rty-Day  Excursion — Round-trip  Tickets,  to  all  stations 
north  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduction 
from  single  tariff  rate. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion— Round-i rip  Tickets  sold  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays,  good  to  return  following  Monday : 
Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point  Reyes,  52;  Tomales,  S3;  In- 
gram's, $4. 

Sunday  Excursion — Round-trip  Tickets,  good  on  Sundays 
only:  Camp  Taylor,  51.50;  Point  Reyes,  Si. 75 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Ingram's  daily  (except  Mondays)  for  Stewart's 
Point,   Gualala,   Point  Arena,    CufTey's   Cove,  Navarro, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


JNO.  W.  COLEMAN, 
General  Manager. 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass.  6:  Tkt.  Agt. 

General  Offices,  337  Pine  Street. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger    Trains    leave   Station,  foot   of  Market   Street 
south  side,  at 

4.0O  A.  31.,  every  Sunday,  Hunters*  train  for  SAN  JOSE 
stopping  at  all  way  stations. 

8.30  A.  M.,  daily,  lor  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stations. 

2.30  P.  31.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 
CRUZ. 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 
mediate points. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  $3.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  .return, 
Sundays  only. 
8.30  a.  m.  and  2.30  p.  M.  trains  connect  with  trains  at  San 

Jose  for  New  Almaden  and  points  on  the  Almaden  branch. 
8. 30  a.  m.  and  2.30  p.  M.  trains  connect  with  stage_at  Los 

Gatos  for  Congress  Springs. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for   Boulder  Creek 

and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 

To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.oo,    §6.30,    57.00,    7.30,  8.00,    8.30,    9.00,    9-30,  io.oo, 

IO.30,     II.OO,     II.30    A.     M.,      I2.00,    12.30,     I.OO,      I.30,     2.00, 

2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  IZ-45  p-  M- 

Froni  Broadway  and  Fourteenth  Sts.,   Oak- 
laud — §5.30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  S.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 

IO.OO,     10.30,     II.OO,     II.30    A.     M.,     I2.00,     I2.3O,    I.OO,   I.30, 

2.oo,   2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  P-  M- 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— §5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 
6.46,   7.16,   7.46,  8  16   8.46,  9.16,  9.46,    10.16,    10.46,  11. 16. 

II.46    A.   M.,    I2.l6,    12.46,     1. 16,    I.46,    2.l6,  2.46,    l-l6,  3.46, 

4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6,i6,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16,  10.31,  11. 31  P.  M. 
§  Sundays  excepted. 
TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  .  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPACT 

FOE  JAPAN  AXD  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf   corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND   HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong,        1886.        Steamer 

Gaelic Tuesday.  December  31 

18S7. 

Belgic Tuesday,  January  II 

San  Pablo Tuesday,  February  1 

Oceanic Thursday,  February  '£i 

Gaelic Tuesday,  March  15 

Belgic Saturday.  April  2 

San  Pablo Thursday.  April  21 

Oceanic Thursday,  May  12 

(.in- 1  if Tuesday,  May  31 

Belglc Tuesday,  June  21 

-  Excursion    tickets  to  Yokohama  and   return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD    President. 


THE 


NEVADA    B 

OF   SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid-up &i,ooo,OUU 

Reserve 1,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at Virginia,  Nevada 

London  Bankers Union  Bank  of  London,  Lim'd. 

DIRECTORS. 

JAS.  C.  FLOOD,  JNO.  W.  MACKAY, 

R.  H.  FOLLIS,  GEO.  L.  BRAN'DEK, 

JAS.  L.  FLOOD. 


THE  BAMt  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital 


$3,000,000. 


William  Alvord 

Thomas  Beown 

Bvbon  Ml-rkav,  Jr... 


President. 

Cashier. 

.Assistant  Cashier. 


South  British  and  National  Fire  and  | 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders' 

The  City  or  London  Fire  Insurance 

Company. 

Capital,   Sio, 000,000. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &  CO.,  General  Agents,. 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 


PACIFIC  MAILJJEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA. 


Grauada. 


Wednesday,  Dec  15,  at  10  A.  M. 


Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Mazatlan,  San 
Bias,  Manzanillo,  Acapulco,  and  Panama,  and  via  Acapulco 
for  all  other  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports. 

Tickets  to  New  York  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Cabin, 
$75 ;  Steerage,  $30.  Passengers  booked  through  to  and 
from  Europe  by  any  line. 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA. 

City  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  ......Dec.  11.  at  2  P.  M. 

City  of  New  York Wee.  31.  at  2  P.M. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokahama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &C0.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COASTJSTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  wilt  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

The  steamers  MEXICO  and  QUEEN  OF  THE  PA- 
CIFIC,  for  VICTORIA,  E.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND 
ports,  at  9  a.  M.,  every  Friday, 

The  Puget  Sound  steamers  sailing  Oct.  i,  15,  Nov,  12, 
Dec.  to,  Jan.  7,  connect  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  steam- 
ers  IDAHOand  ANCON  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
0.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OEISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN, 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  about  every  second  day. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum. 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m.— CITY  OF  CHES- 
TER. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  H. 

Ticket  Office.  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  to  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


18  Post  St.  and  S.  W.  cor.  Powell  and  Sutter. 


DIO    OCPPP       To  introduce  them,  we 

0,»*  V^rr&r.,  wiil  give  aivay  1,000 

Self-Operating  Washing  Machines.     If  you  want  one 
send  us  your  name,  P.  0.  and  express  office  at  once. 
The  National  Co.,  23  DeySt.,  N.  Y. 


London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Establisned  by  Royal  Charter  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1S36. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

Connecticut  Insurance  Company 

Of  Hanlord,  Conn. 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
W.M.  MACDONALD,  Asst  Manager. 
S.  E.   comer  California  and  Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  De- 
posit Building),  San  Francisco 

COMMERCIAL   INSl'RAM'E  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
V    K  E    AND     MARINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San   Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.   LATON    Secretary. 

HOME    MUTUAL   INSURANCE    CO., 

\o.  216  Sansonie  Street. 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  In  Gold) 8300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,  1&S4 759,475  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.   N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STOR . . 

ANGLO-NEVADA 

ASSURAXCE    CORPORATION 

OF  SAN    FBANCISCO,  CA1. 

FIRE      AND      MARINE. 
CAPITAL,         -      -      -      -       32,000,000 

OFFICE 410  PINE  STKEET 

G.  L.  BRANDER President 

J.  L.  FLOOD Vice-President 

C.  P.  FAHNFIELD Secrelary 

J.  S.  ANGUS Assistant  Manager 

Bankers,    The  Nevada  Banb  of  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY 

No.  310  SANSOME  STKEET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN   FURS. 

PARAISO     SPRINGS, 

MONTEBEY  COIVTY,  CAL. 

THE  CARLSBAD  OF  AMERICA. 

New  Management.     New  Improvements. 

The  most  beautiful,  most  invigorating,  most  easy  of  access 
of  all  mineral  spring  resorts.  1,500  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Take  San  Jose  cars  8  :  30  morning,  and  arrive  at  Springs  at 
dinner.  J.  <..   FOSTER.  Proprietor. 

DR.  BRYANT,  Resident  Physician. 

Telegraph,  Express,  and  Post  Offices. 

CLOSES  DOORS  WITHOOT  SLAMMINC. 

The  NORTON 


DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRINC, 

For  sale  only  by 
FKANK  D.   IIOIIKII  1  . 
356  Market  Street,  near  Front.  >.  F. 

DR.  CHARLES  W.  DECKER, 

DENTIST, 


PheLan's    Building,    Parlors  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 
8O6  Market  Street. 


Entrance, 


Back  uuniber*  ■».'  itie  Argonaut,  December  V, 
1*83,  Vol.  XI,  No.  23,  Tor  which  twenty-live 
eenla  will  be  paid  at  the  ofDce  of  the  Argo- 
naut, 213  Crnnf  Avenue. 


A4.ENTS— New  York,  Agency  ol  the  Bank  ol 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  I  » l«'ii  National  Bank  ;  SI.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank:  London,  N.  II.  Rolb»child 
«&  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Bank 
of  New  Zealand ;  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Bank  of  India.  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  hns  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interioi 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  01  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


WELLS,  FARGO  &  GO. 

BAMaIXG  department. 

Capital  and  Surplus $3,600,000 

DIRECTORS : 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Vale.ntine,  Vice-Prcs't. 
Leland  Stanford,    Charles   Crocker,    J.    C.    Fargo,    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export. 
E.  L.  G.  STEELE  A  CO.,  Agents. 
Office,  20S  California  Street. 


PALACE    HOTEL. 


A.  D.  SHARON. 
GEO.  SCHONE1YALD. 


The  Palace  Ilotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in 
the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  It  has  Five  Elevators.  Ever}'  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  Irom  broad,  light  cor- 
ridors. The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the 
electric  light,  its  lmmen>e  glass  roof,  its  broad 
balconies.  Its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical 
plants,  arc  features  hitherto  unknown  In 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either 
the  American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant Is  the  Ones!  In  the  city. 


BONESTELL 

^"^  ''  ■  T  1     1    11   1    1 


■4-lfi* 


AND   CO. 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE" 


40 1  &  403  Sansome  Street,  S.  F. 

r     _  IMPORTERS  OF  ALL  ICINTJS  OP 

9    PRINTING  AND  WRAPPING  PAPERS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

i'OWEN.  PORTER  &  CO., 

FFNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary-  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Chnrch.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.  R.  COWEN.               D.  H.  SCHUVLEE,              J.  W.  PORTER. 
Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS. 


A.  CHESEBROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS.  I»I1I0M>  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION   BLOCK, 
202  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacilic  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Roval  Mail  S.  S-  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The  Ha- 
waiian Line:  The  China  Trader-1  Ins.  Co.,  Limited;  The 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 

OK      THE 

ARGOKTATJT. 

tOLlHKS   I    TO  .Will.   IMLISIVE. 

Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volume* 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Biuines*  Office, 
No.  313  Grant  Avenue  (Dupont  Street). 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


"The  Rat-catcher"  is  r.tlher  .*  curious  emertain- 
mcnt.  h  is  a  spectacle  without  any  scenery,  't  is  a 
ballet  without  any  premieres.  It  is  an  operetta  with 
but  ODe  voice  in  it.  It  is  a  fable  with  its  chief  point 
but  lightly  treated. 

The  world  loves  its  old  fables  very  much ;  loves 
anything  with  a  story  in  it,  but  its  old  Fable! 

tad  how  well  they  stand  telling  and  telling  over 
again.  It  is  only  a  comic  story  that  will  not  bear  re- 
peating; but  an  old  fable  wears  and  wears  and  wears 
through  long  generations,  and  comes  back  comforta- 
bly enough  to  every  one.  even  in  his  own  generation. 
There  is  no  more  popular  (nan  in  japan  than  the 
professional  story-teller,  who  gors  about  the  streets 
mat  in  hand,  ready  to  sit  down  al  any  corner  when  a 
sufficient  client  They  make  a  pretty- 

group  enough  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  Japan— the 
story-teller  and  the  dark-skinned,  bright-eyed,  eager 
children  around  him.  drinking  in  the  fables  of  its  ro- 
mantic history.  And  there  is  not  a  child  in  Japan 
who  can  not  tell  you  the  meaning  of  every  design  on 
your  cup  and  saucer,  every  picture  on  your  fan,  every 
beast  or  bird  in  your  cabinet,  every  quaint  figure  on 
your  screen,  for  there  is  a  story  to  each  and  everyone 
of  them. 

All  the  world  likes  a  picture  with  a  story  in  it,  too. 
Artists  may  paint  atmosphere  till  a  picture  reeks  with 
climate,  may  paint  sunny  mornings,  and  dewy  eves, 
and  swirling  seas,  and  enraged  sunsets,  but  the  crowd 
will  throng  past  the  most  speaking  bit  of  nature  to 
pause  before  a  little  picture  that  tells  a  story.  What 
have  we  not  learned  of  the  tragic  dreariness  of  a 
French  peasant's  life  irom  Jean  Francois  Millet/— of 
the  homely  simplicity  and  comfort  of  Germany  from 
Knans? — of  the  laughter-loving,  simple,  light-hearted 
people  of  Tyrol  from  Deffregger? 

.One  loves  a  story  in  a  song,  too.  Children's  songs 
must  have  stories  in  them  to  go  at  all,  and  children 
ol  a  larger  growth  like  them  )USl  as  well.  What  is 
more  fascinating  than  one  of  the  long,  many-versed 
songs  of  the  sea  which  breathe  so  humorously  of  the 
fickleness  of  man  and  so  tenderly  of  the  devotion  of 
woman?  Who  does  not  love  the  long,  endless  lays 
of  the  north  country  which  go  so  thoroughly  into  de- 
tails that  nothing  is  left  to  the  imagination  ?  Or  what 
is  sweeter  or  more  plaintive  than  one  of  Heine's  little 
songs  with  stories  in  them,  which  simply  breathe  a  sad 
little  sigh  upon  you,  which  is  a  clue,  and  you  think 
out  all  the  rest  yourself— 

"  There  was  an  aged  Monarch — 

Hi?  liead  was  gray,  his  heart  like  lead : 
This  poor  old  gray-haired  Monarch 
A  wife  young  and  fair  did  wed. 

"  There  was  a  page,  a  >inp!iog— 

Kair  were  his  locks,  gay  was  his  mien : 
The  silken  train  he  carried 
Of  that  fair  youthful  queen. 

"  Knowcst  thou  the  olden  story'; 

So  sad  it  sounds  we  fain  must  weep. 
They  had  to  die  together. 

They  loved  with  a  love  so  deep." 

Poor  little  queen  !  poor  little  page  !  and  poor  old 
man!  Who  needs  more  than  these  significant  little 
lines  to  build  up  the  white  tragedy  ! 

Or  that  other,  the  Asia  : 

"  Daily  walked  the  fairest,  whitest 
Sultan's  daughter,  going,  coming. 
In  the  evening,  by  the  fountain, 
Where  the  waters  white  were  plashing. 

"  Daily  Stood  the  youthful  captive 
In  ihc  evening  by  the  fountain, 

:  lie  'A-icr-  while  were  plashing  ; 
Daily  Rrew  he  pale  and  paler, 
Till,  one  evening,  >tcpt  the  princess, 
idden  question, 
-    dive,  what  name  thou  OWOest, 
Where  thy  home  i»,  what  thy  kindred': 

"  And  the  -lave  he  spoke: 
'  My  name  is  Mohammed  : 
K  irum  Yemen, 
And  my  race  is  of  those  Asia 

IV*  and  die,  and  die  with  love.'  " 

Both  bits  are  more  gum  uthltih  in  their  native  Ger- 
man, and  are  perhaps  not  only  crude  but  a  little  ri- 
diculous as  translated  into  English  for  musical  .pur- 
poses; but  the  story  is  in  them,  and  when  Kubenstein 
sets  them  to  music  and  Mrs.  Norton  sings  them, 
there's  a  little  salt  tear  then— and  what  are  stories  for, 
if  they  do  not  move  you  either  to  tears  or  laughter? 
Sometimes  to  horror,  too,  for  it  has  come  about  in 
that  a  plain  narrative  claims  no  attention. 
The  writers  must  curdle  your  blood,  and  freeze  your 
marrow,  and  make  each  individual  hair  to  stand  upon 
end,  else  they  are  not  accounted  story-tellers.  This 
is  why.  when  HowelLs,  and  James,  and  Crawford, 
and  company  were  polishing,  and  scraping,  and  fining, 
Florence  W.irdcn  and  1 1  ugh  Conway  leaped  into  sud- 
den prominence,  and  made  fame  and  money. 

But  the  poet  should  be  the  siory-stellcr  par  excel- 
<nc  who  loves  anythingth.it  a 
beautiful,  love  rhythmic  swing  of  words 

wUhaprettj  ing. 

I  suppose  it .  ible  to  abuse  Browning 

Mtoao  ample  truth  is,  that  when 

I  them  without  knowing 
very  much  about  them.     One  of  OUl 
—a  man  well  known  about  town,  and  reoo] 
a  connoisseur  in  mam 

or  down,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  who  likes  to  be  re- 
garded as  onr  of    (be  dilettanti   In 
ways  gets  up  ire/ully  out  of  the  room 

| 
P*"*"  '  '  with  such 

■:;  business 
lim,  and  he 
.illy  among  t 

. 
with  a  mddenneM  thai  precluded  the  possibility  ol 
dodging  the  question,  "  why  do  yon 

tld  be,  quite  as  promptly,  though 
flushing  shamefacedly  with  detection,  "  I  bate  it  lo- 
calise it  has  nrver  said  anything  to  me  that  I  could 


understand  when  1  have  been  cornered  and  obliged 
to  listen,  and  1  do  not  propose  now  to  try  to  make  it 
intelligible  when  I  can  escape." 

Thus,  when  any  one  sees  Kobert  Browning's  name 
at  the  foot  of  a  poem,  they  are  very  likely  to  skip  it_ 
And  we.  humdrum,  every-day  people,  know  him  best 
by  the  "  1'ied  Piper  of  Hamelin."  And  even  the 
■■  Pied  Piper  "  is  not  in  the  tripping  metre  which  runs 
in  the  head  and  makes  one  like  to  say  the  lines  over. 
But  it  is  a  capital  fable  with  a  strong  German  flavor, 
and,  for  spectacular  stage  purposes,  it  is  a  mine  of 
wealth. 

The  Kiralfys  have  not  taken  adrantage  of  the  mine- 
Evidently  this  is  the  bad  Kiralfy  year,  or  the  split 
between  the  brothers  is  going  to  disastrously  affect 
their  production.  The  scenery  is  old,  shabby,  dirty, 
and  very  little  of  it  worth  looking  at  if  it  were  new, 
fresh,  and  clean.  A  background  drop  of  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Hamelin  itself  is  a  good  bit  of  painting, 
but  as  it  is  so  old  that  it  is  dropping  to  pieces,  the 
effect  of  the  lights  shining  quite  as  brightly  through 
the  grey  stone  walls  as  through  the  windows,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  peculiar.  A  fragment  of  a  cathedral  in 
the  foreground  was  another  rather  nice  bit,  but  it 
wobbled  and  wiggled  and  waggled  so  wildly  that  the 
audience  was  threatened  with  a  sort  of  Gothic  sea- 
sickness, if  their  sense  of  humor  had  not  saved  them. 
There  is  something  very  absurd  about  a  cathedral 
that  wobbles. 

The  procession  of  trades  did  not  take  place,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  fact  thai  every  supernumerary  in  the 
Kiralfy  employ  got  his  ropes  in  every  one  else's  way. 
One  man  with  three  loaves  of  bread  on  a  pike,  and 
another  with  a  set  of  agricultural  implements  similar- 
ly impaled,  did  manage  to  struggle  to  the  front,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  scene  consisted  of  a  very  in- 
volved background,  in  which  everybody  seemed  to  be 
working  very  hard  and  swearing  very  hard.  The 
monotony  was  varied  by  an  occasional  youngster  or 
coryphee  toppling  off  one  of  the  high  pieces  and  dis- 
appearing ruefully,  apparently  in  search  of  a  surgeon. 
No  doubt  these  troubles  are  all  arranged  by  this  time, 
and  the  great  procession  is  an  affair  of  magnificence  ; 
but  upon  the  occasion  when  the  entire  beauty  and 
chivalry  of  San  Francisco  gazed  upon  it,  it  was  an 
unmitigated  fizzle. 

And  in  the  charming  scene -the  great  point  of  the 
play-there  were  not  half  rats  enough  to  make  a 
tableau.     Where  were  the 

"  Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats, 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  gray  rats,  tawny  rats, 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers, 

Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins, 
Cocking  tails,  and  pricking  whiskers, 

Families  by  tens  and  dozens, 
Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives, 
Who  '  followed  the  Piper  for  their  lives.' " 

Rats  are  not  pretty  things  or  pleasant  things,  but 
when  one  goes  to  the  spectacle  to  see  rats  drowned 
in  the  Weser,  one  does  not  want  a  little  flock  like 
this,  who  look  like  utile  more  than  the  fantastic  but- 
tons on  a  fashionable  jacket.  Mr.  Hubert  Wilke, 
who,  the  bills  say,  played  the  title  role  in  Vienna  upon 
its  original  production,  must  pine  for  the  splendors 
of  the  rat  scene,  when  the  little  rodents  came  tum- 
bling from  every  wall,  window,  steeple,  and  tower, 
as  they  came  in  veritable  Hamelin  town  to  the  dulcet 
notes  of  the  piper's  pipe.  Mr.  Hubert  Wilke  is  a 
dashing,  slashing,  swashing,  martial  sort  of  a  man, 
with  a  magnificent  stage  presence  for  this  sort  of 
thing ;  a  presence  so  filling  that  while  he  is  on  the 
stage  he  carries  off  all  the  shabbiness,  the  cheapness, 
and  the  lack  of  drill  and  discipline,  and  the  audience 
sees  no  one  but  him.  The  probabilities  are  that  off 
the  stage  he  is  a  pop-eyed  Albino  blonde.  But,  what 
with  staining  and  make-up,  elfin  locks  and  flying 
feathers,  a  set  of  vividly  white  teeth,  a  pair  of  curious 
blue  eyes,  and  a  wild,  Hungarian  way  of  plunging 
into  his  role  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  Talma,  he  is  a 
very  striking  figure.  Then,  too,  he  has  a  virile,  big, 
baritone  voice,  and  he  sings  "Forget-me-not"  with 
it,  with  a  serious  intensity  which  would  make  you 
stand  on  your  toes  if  it  were  in  serious  opera.  And 
he  loves  the  burgomaster's  daughter  in  the  little  fable 
with  a  wild,  mad  passion  which  is  something  in  ex- 
cess of  that  in  border  drama.  And  there  is  some- 
thing eerie  and  queer  about  him  altogether  which  fits 
admirably  to  the  tale. 

It  is  only  the  foreigners  who  go  in  with  all  this  in- 
tensity and  sweep  and  dash  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
yet  he  speaks  English  almost  as  if  it  were  his  mother 
tongue. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  good  things  in  the 
performance  besides  Mr.  Hubert  Wilke.  There  are 
eight  good  secundas  among  the  ballet  dancers.  They 
are  at  their  best  in  the  lace  ballet,  which  is  a  very 
pretty  conceit,  and  very  prettily  carried  out,  so  far  as 
the  idea  is  concerned.  The  dancing  and  the  drill  are 
atrociously  bad. 

As  for  the  premieres,  they  are  simply  funny.  Mile. 
Vivien  is  pretty,  but  she  is  as  stiff  and  sharp  as  a 
needle.  Mile.  Copelini  has  an  iron  hip,  and  has 
learned  Arnold  Kiralfy 's  eccentric  steps.  She  does 
them  very  badly.  Besides  a  woman  never  appears 
well  as  a  grotesque  dancer.  Mile.  Tagliani  is  a  plump 
and  pleasing  person,  with  a  large,  wide  smile.  But  a 
ballet  queen  does  not  dance  with  her  smile,  and  Mile. 
Tagliani  disdains  to  lightly  sport  her  twinkling  feet. 
The  result  is  heavy. 

Curiously  enough,  neither  of  the  three  premieres 
wears  a  patch  of  lace  in  the  lace  ballet.  The  lace 
costumes  are  all  extremely  pretty,  notably  those  of 
the  Valenciennes,  Brussels,  and  Spanish.  These  are 
also  the  best  dances ;  but  there  is  no  one  among  them 
who  dances  with  heart  and  soul,  body  and  bones, 
toes,  elbows,  ears,  flying  hair,  glancing  eyes,  every- 
thing, like  the  little  secunda  of  last  year,  who  com- 
pleted her  captivation  as  one  of  the  three  little  maids. 

The  specialists  are  of  the  best     particularly   the 
French   necromancer,  who.   with  a  singularly   com- 
posite Oriental  costume,  wears  a  singularly  modern 
French  face,   He  is  particularly  neat  and  dexterous  in 
his  tncks— and  his  tricks  are  particularly  pretty  ones, 
juilibrists,  too,  are  good,  and   have  an  espe- 
cially amusing  clown.     Any  philosopher,  therefore, 
who  can  rescue  the  wheat  from   the  chaff,  who  can 
overlook  the  bad  drill,  the  bad  scenery,  and  the  bad 
dancing,  may  yet  enjoy  the  sp-  cialists,  the  color  and 
i  eaaty  of  the  lace  ballet,  and   the  vigor  and 
artistic  earnestness  and  the  round  singing  of  Wilke. 
Bktsy  B. 


A  member  of  "  sassicty  "  has  announced  her  posi- 
tive intention  to  change  the  fashionable  theatre  night 
from  Monday  to  Wednesday.  There  is  nothing  to 
h  unable  people  from  going  to  the  the- 
atre on  Wednesday  night,  if  "so  dtsnoged."  But 
the  contingency  will  find  itself  very  lonesome  on  such 
I  he  first  night  is  an  institution  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  habits  of  the  San  Francisco  public  that 
the  fashionable  contingency  will  find  itself  perched 
tike  ,i  melancholy  bird  on  a  lonely  roost,  and— horri- 
ble thought !— with  no  one  to  look  at  iL 


STAGE   GOSSIP. 


"The  Banker's  Daughter"  is  announced  for  next 
week  at  the  Alcazar. 

Helene  Dingeon,  who  has  been  singing  uninter- 
ruptedly at  the  Tivoli  for  so  long,  is  going  to  New 
York  for  a  holiday. 

Emma  Abbott,  Clara  Morris,  Edwin  Booth,  and 
Sarah  Bernhardt  will  be  the  next  successive  attrac- 
tions at  the  Baldwin.  All  the  Intensiues  come  to- 
gether. 

Lotta  has  resolved  to  play  only  one  season  of 
twenty  weeks  each  year.  She  has  made  all  the  money 
she  wants,  but  she  is  happy  only  on  the  stage,  and 
acts  for  pastime. 

The  Kiralfy  brothers  have  had  a  disagreement  and 
have  dissolved  partnership.  Arnold,  the  dancer,  has 
remained  with  Imre,  who  is  getting  up  a  Christmas 
spectacle  for  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  I.  Horence  have  been  man 
and  wife  for  thirty-five  years— a  record  of  which  they 
should  be  proud,  in  a  profession  where  marital  changes 
are  abrupt  and  frequent. 

Aimee  comes  to  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  next 
Monday  night  The  first  week  will  be  devoted  to 
"Mam'zelle,"  and  afterward  she  will  appear  in 
"  Divorcons  "  and  other  comedies. 

"  The  Vandykes  "  is  too  ambitious  a  drama  for  the 
company  or  the  author.  Both  need  the  wild  freedom 
of  the  border.  Leave  social  questions  to  the  French- 
men—no one  else  can  handle  them. 

Clay  M.  Greene  has  written  a  new  play  which  he 
calls  "Sibyl,"  and  describes  as  "an  Irish  drama 
without  red-coats,  oppressed  tenants,  tyranical  land- 
lords, or  informers."  Fanny  Kemble  is  to  begin  a 
starring  tour  in  it  in  the  near  future. 

The  latest  about  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  new  opera 
is  that  it  is  not  to  be  called  "The  Khedive."  nor  to 
have  aught  to  do  with  the  Orient ;  it  is  now  claimed 
that  it  will  satirize  the  Wagnerian  school  in  music, 
and  the  melodramatic  tendency  of  the  modern  drama. 
Meantime  "The  Mikado"  runs  on  merrily  at  the 
Savoy,  in  London. 

President  Cleveland  gave  Mr.  Ben  Folsom  a  thea- 
tre party,  or  box  party,  as  they  are  called  in  Wash- 
ington, for  his  farewell.  The  President,  like  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  has  become  a  great  patron  of  the 
theatres,  and  always  takes  a  box  en  grand  seigneur. 
This  departure  from  Jeffersonian  simplicity  is  because 
he  is  very  fond  of  a  nap  in  the  back  of  the  box. 

Jennie  Winston  is  an  enormous  favorite  in  Balti- 
more, Washington,  Oakland,  and  Portland.  Miss 
Winston  is  the  prima  donna  whose  husband  fell  in 
love  with  a  chorus  girl  in  the  company,  divorced  him- 
self from  his  wife,  married  the  chorus  girl,  and  re- 
tained his  engagement  as  tenor  to  his  first  wife's 
soprano  for  some  months  after  his  change  of  manage. 

Notwithstanding  the  little  Nevada — she  of  the  many 
names — Nevada  mere  has  not  lost  her  voice,  for  the 
manager  of  the  Opera  Comique,  in  Paris,  M.  Cavalho, 
is  trying  his  best  to  have  the  prima  donna  return  to 
his  stage.  But  she  refuses,  in  spite  of  the  added  sup- 
plications of  Gounod  and  Ambroise  Thomas,  who 
want  her  for  "  Mignon  "  and  "  MireiUe,"  and  is  hesi- 
tating between  offers  from  Russia,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

Some  New  York  amateurs  have  been  giving  Miss 
Fortescue  a  supper  at  Delmonico's,  and  have  shown 
how  thoroughly  up  in  their  imitation  they  are  by  hav- 
ing a  real  professional  quarrel  among  themselves. 
Miss  Fortescue,  by  the  way,  seems  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  at  Delmonico's.  At  this 
rate,  she  will  soon  lose  the  girlish  slenderness  which 
is  her  characteristic,  and  the  rest  of  her  will  match 
her  foot — size  No.  6. 

They  are  making  an  effort  to  abolish  the  bonnet  in 
the  New  York  theatres,  with  but  indifferent  success. 
The  managers  have  put  up  placards  plaintively  re- 
questing the  ladies  to  leave  their  bonnets  in  the  retir- 
ing-rooms. The  ladies  read,  smile  indifferently,  and 
pass  on,  amply  bonneted.  Nor  will  the  managers 
ever  succeed  while  treating  the  matter  thus  gingerly. 
Let  them  positively  prohibit  bonnets  anywhere  but  in 
the  balcony,  and  in  one  week  the  bonnet  nuisance  in 
New  York  will  be  abated  forever.  It  is  useless  to  re- 
quest womankind.     She  must  be  bullied. 

Miss  Fortescue  has  captured  New  York  decisively 
in  a  pretty  little  play  called  "  King  Rene's  Daugh- 
ter." It  is  a  charming  trifle  very  rarely  put  upon  the 
stage,  but  never  forgotten  by  those  who  have  once 
seen  it.  A  dozen  years  ago  or  more,  Rose  Evans,  a 
little  English  woman  with  a  voice  like  molten  silver, 
used  to  play  it  at  the  old  California,  and  it  has  since 
been  revived  but  rarely.  It  is  not  dramatic  enough 
for  any  one  who  can  really  act,  and  quite  aside  from 
dramatic  talent,  it  requires  a  girlish  grace,  a  pretty 
voice,  and  a  poetic  sympathy.  Miss  Fortescue  has 
not  any  marked  talent  as  an  actress,  but  she  is  in 
marked  possession  of  the  other  three  charms. 

Sir  Charles  Young,  a  hitherto  impecunious  young 
baronet,  with  a  turn  for  the  stage  for  which  he  has  no 
talent  at  all,  is  enjoying  an  income  of  eight  or  nine 
hundred  dollars  a  week  from  the  Madison  Square 
production  of  his  play.  "Jim,  the  Penman."  The 
drama  which  has  brought  him  such  good  luck  is 
founded  almost  identically  upon  the  fortune  of  a  re- 
turned English  forger  whose  pseudonym  was  Tim 
the  Penman.  None  the  less,  many  of  the  English 
small-fry  playwrights  are  accusing  Young  of  cribbing 
from  them.  Besides  his  American  revenue,  "  Tim 
the  Penman  "  is  being  played  at  the  London  Hay- 
market  with  a  cast  of  phenomenal  badness,  but  is 
making  money  because  the  play  is  written  by  a  baro- 
net and  the  leading  part  is  played  by  the  wife  of  a 
baronet. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  are  com- 
ing to  America  for  a  five  months'  tour,  but  there  is  as 
yet  no  talk  of  their  coming  to  San  Francisco.  Both 
have  an  invincible  dread  of  crossing  the  continent. 
Miss  Teny  is  firmly  persuaded  that  the  trains  are 
constantly  chased  by  hordes  of  wild  buffaloes,  and 
fears  that  she  would  probably  be  impaled  upon  the 
horns  of  one  and  carried  off  to  some  inaccessible 
Rocky  Mountain  retreat.  Mr.  Irving  labors  under 
the  delusion  that  the  invitation  to  drink  in  California 
is  still  made  at  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  that  the 
popular  form  of  address  is,  "Waal,  straanger. " 
Both  are  intimately  acquainted  with  Bret  Hane, 
which  perhaps  accounts  for  their  vagaries.  The  Cal- 
fornia  novelist  does  not  like  to  have  his  own  private 
California  upset  in  the  English  mind. 


TIVOLI    OPERA  HOUSE, 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling   Bros Proprietors  and  Managsbs.  ■ 


Last  nights  of  the  superb  production  of 
THE  MASCOT. 


Monday   evening,    Dec.  13th,   reproduction   by   request  5 
THE  BOBBERS. 


Monday   evening,  Dec.  20th,  grand   holiday  production  of  I 
ORPHEUS. 


Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  cents.  ' 


OF 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  St*. 

Open  daily  from  q  a.  m.  to  11  P.  M. 


' 


RICH  CUT  CLASSWARE. 

A  Fine  Assortment  of  Newest  Designs. 

RUSSIAN, 

HOB    NAIL    AND 

PARISIAN    CUT. 

BRIGHT    AXD    SPARKLING, 

ELEGANT    FOB  lYEDDLVG 

OB    HOLIDAY    PBESE.VTS. 

Call  and  see  our  assortment.     For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit.; 

JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

112  to  130  PL>E  STBEET.  -    -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BOOKS! 


II 


BOOKS ! ! 


NEW    STOCK 

Of  Fine  Art  and  Illustrated  Books ; 
Holiday,  Standard,  and  Juvenile 
Books :  Fine  Stationery  and  Leath- 
er Goods :  Christmas  and  New  Year 
Cards,  at 

BANCROFT'S 

60;    MARKET  (STREET, 

IMIEK  GBANB  HOTEL. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

ZEIT8KA  INSTITUTE, 

982  POST  STREET. 

French,  German,  am 
for  young  ladies  and  chi 
Next  term  will  commence 
MME.  B.  Z 

VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

RALSTON    HOVSK. 

English,  French,  and  German.  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  Children.  1322  Pine  St. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.  S.   B.  GAMBLE. 

Cbrlfltmai  Term   will    h<  «in  Monday,  July  3*. 


'«  BUSINESS 


46  OTarrell  St,  * 


COLLEGE, 
*£  San  Francisco. 


Send  for  circulars  containing  full  particulars  regarding  the 
College  Departments,  Courses  of  Studies,  Terms,  etc., 
which  will  be  mailed  tree  to  all  applicants. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


15 


Carson  &  Co.s 


.  120  SITTER  ST. 


ROOMS     7,     8,     9,     10,      AND     II 


COME    AND    SEE. 


MRS.  K.  S.  KART,  Caterer. 

•■Home"  Lunch   Booms.  509   Montgomery   Si. 

Lunches,  Banquets,  and  Dinners  furnished  to  private  par 
ties,  weddings,  and  societies.  Tables  set  with  handsome 
decorations  and  fine  linen.  Best  Ice  Cream  at  special  rates 
to  fraternal  societies.  Relers  by  permissi  n  to  California 
Commandery,  Knights  Templar;  Co.  F,  Second  Regiment, 
N.  G.  C;  Stanford  Parlor,  N.  3.  G.  W.;  Congregational 
Club,  and  many  others. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 


Headquarters  for  the  HUB  PEACH,  LOYE-4LL 
PEACH.  CENTEXXIAL  CJ1EKKY.  etc.  General  nur- 
sery stock.  Everything  true  to  name,  and  warranted 
healthy.  Resistant  Grape  vine  stock;  choic  st  imported 
varieties,  etc.  Catal  gue.  with  treatise  on  insect  pests,  free. 
Li :o\  4  i:n  <  OATES,  Box  a,  Xapa  City.  Cal. 


HOLIDAY    PRESENTS. 

IVORY,  AMBER,  REAL  SHELL  COODS 

(THE  GENUINE  ONLY). 

H.    FORTRIEDE, 

G-:  Market  Street Palace  Hotel. 


HOLIDAY 

ATTRACTIONS 

WILL   &    FINCK'S. 


Call   and   see   them.       You  are  welcome  whether  you  pur- 
chase or  not. 

Plielan  Building,  818  Market  Street. 


SGHUSSLER    BROS. 

HOLIDAY    PRESENTS! 


Frames,  Mirrors,   Engravings,   and 
Bric-a-Brac 

8*    DirPONT   STREET. 


ALFRED    WRIGHT'S 

FINE  PERFUMERY, 

SACHET  POWDERS,  ETC. 

Are  world-renowned.      Ask  your  druggist  for 
tueni  and  take  no  other. 


C.  W.  COBFRX  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

313  and  315  Front  Street.  S.  F. 


ALFALFA,  ONION  SETS. 

CRASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS 

E.  J.  BOWES,  Seed  Merchant. 

815  mid  817  Sansunie  si.,  San  Francisco. 

Illustrated    descriptive   and   priced  catalogues  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 


.©LADDINGiMcBEAN  X  GO- 


E\ SEWER  &  CHIMNEY  PIPE,\ 
-I ',  DRAIN  TILE,  /•;•-■" 
§  ARCHITECT' URAL.TERRA  COTTA  Etc 
s/1358-1360  MARKET  ST.  S.'K  / 


:  MANUFACTORY  AT  LINCOLN  CAL: 


IMMENSE   ASSORTMENT ! 

CHRISTMAS  TREE 
ORNAMENTS  I 

HEBENBAUMS 


j 


TWO     STOCKS. 


frOS.  215  AND  IU  SITTER  STREET,  AXD 

POLK  ST.,  S.  W.  CORNER  1'ALIFORMA. 


BASKETS. 


NEW   LUPORTATIO.VS  OF 

DELICACIES. 


BONBONS. 


HOLIDAY    PRESEK  . 

That  are  both  Ornamental  and  Fsefnl. 


ARTISTIC  AND   BEAUTIFUL   CABINETS 

A  hundred  different  designs  and  prices. 


EXQUISITE   PARLOR   TABLES 

In  Antique,  Oak.  Mahogany,  and  Ebony. 


DESKS,  EASELS,  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  FURNITURE  AND  UPHOLSTERY. 


LOW     PRICES     AND     IMMENSE     STOCK. 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 


>>0  TO  >>(>  BUSH  STREET. 


GEYSER  SODA 


EDervesee.i.  like  <  Uamp:igut% 
*alural&Hs  bottled  al  1  h  -  SprtaE> 
Fumilitrs  Supplied.  I".'  Moutgoni* 
cry  Bt  Fur  Bale  at  all  fir.-1-rla.*- 
sa  loons.  Nothing  like  teyser  Soda 
for  mixing  with  liquor. 


KIMBALL'S  SATIN  STRAICHT  CUTCICARETTES 

People  ot  refined  tastes  who  desire  exceptionally 

fine   Cigarettes   should   use   only  our  Straight 

Cut,  put  up  in  satin  packets  and  boxes  of 

10s.  --JOs,  50s,  and    100s. 


14  First  Prize  Medals. 


WJI.  S.   kllll! ALL  A  CO. 


MAKE    YOUR    HOMES    COMFORTABLE 

BY     I  SIX.     A 

COMMANDER  WARM-AIR  FURNACE. 

W.    W.    MONTAGUE    &    CO.,    309,  311,  313,  315,  317  MARKET  STREET. 


FIRE  DEP'T 


SUPPLIES  AND  APPARATUS,  FIRE  HOSE 

Hose  C'nrts,  D.  A  L.  Truck*.  Fire  Engines,  etc. 
W.  T.  V.  S<  IIK\<  k,   256  Harkel   SI..  San   FranrUco. 


0J®**s| 


TRADE 


MARK. 


G.   G.   WICKSON    &    CO. 
General  Agents,  3s  California  Streel,  S.  F. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 

FineTAFlORING. 


J.   S.    HAND  has  just  returned  from    New  York,  where 
he  has  made  arrangements  lo  be  supplied  with  all  I 
NOVELTIES  in  Woolens,  direct  irom  the  MANUFACT- 
URERS.      I  hese  good--    will    be  made  up  3^.  p«r  cent,  less 
th  hi  the  same  quality  of  goods  were  ever  made  IP  this  city. 

its'  Call  and  =ee  dry  goods  and  prices. 


J.  S.  HAND, 

314  KEAR.VY  STREET,  EAST  SIDE. 

Pour  doors  from  the   Chronicle  office 


FOOD 


FOB  INFANTS  AND  INVALIDS,  the  only  perfect 
substitute  fur  nt oilier***  luilk.  The  most  nourish- 
ing diet  for  invalids,  and  nursing  mother,.  Keeps  in  all  cli- 
Commended  by  physicians.  Sold  everywhere. 
Sind  for  our  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants." 
ent  free.    D0L1EER,  GOODALE  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mas-. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAEIS,  187a 

BAKERS 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  iht'.-, 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  fax  more  economi- 
cal, costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  La  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  aa 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


(Established  is-.l.i 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

DEALERS     IN    HAY    AND    GRAIN 
PRIVATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 

Xo.  39  Clay  Street Snn  Franrl.ro. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
0        TRY  IT  >      0 
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lE    LEAD!      OTHERS   FOLLOW!' 


S«T  Ihr  ••IKHII -III  ■'  Im Inn-  liliylliK. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

l.rurr.il   Asrnt,  «t  P«"l  Mn-r-l. 


TYPE-WRITING  MACHINE, 

The  latest  improved  and  most  rapid  Type- Writing  Machine. 
It  stand*,  At  the  head.  Send  for  circulars,  price  lUt,  and 
book  of  t  the  Estate  of  SAMUEL  HILL, 
Pacific  Coast  A^ent,  634  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco  Cal. ____ 


RB.McDonald. 

—PRESIDENT.— 

KBMDoa 

•1  V1CE-PRE5T, 


r(,-,al  Bank 

?o^»Pac|cCoasL 

r^iiai$u)ogoop,oa 
iicf50o7ooo.ob. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLACK 

HOUSE  COAL 

FROM  GREEN  RIVER, 

n     l  -  II  F  M.  1   II  \        1    I    It  It  I    1   II  I!  »  . 


CHICAGO       AGtENCY: 

WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &    CO. 


MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO. 
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If    1-    a    im.     isitumiiioii*    dial,  and    I*    the 
BEST  COAL  FOR  limn  sTH    ILSE  ever  lm.DKlit 

lit  San  FranrUco. 


PIANOS 


HAZELTOI^T 

CHAS.  S.  EATON,  CEN'L  AGENT,  735  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 

.  iirniimir  0  1  ninn  mmiin  ,    ™s 

«•  *    FACTORY  COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  Si  F.    *  <3»  „___»   «„„„ 

ntrenmi.  a  loiw  i  imit  «"tZ" 


HOLIDAY^  GOODS 

We  liave  now  displayed  in  our  spacious  Salesroom  and  in  our 

ROOM 


The  best  selected  and  largest  variety  of 

HOLIDAY   GOODS 

We  have  ever  exhibited,  consisting  in  part  of  goods  from  the 
following  celebrated  makers : 

Royal  Worcester  Co.,  Royal  Dresden  Co.. 

.lliii Huts,    Donltons. 

Also,    Cameo   Glass,    Brass  Goods,    Piauo   Re- 
flector Lamps,  etc.,  etc. 

OPEN    EVENINGS  DURING  DECEMBER. 


R.  A.  SWAIN  &  GO. 

14,  16,  and  18  Fosl  Slrett.  brlaw  Kearny. 


S.  L  VILLAGE  CARTS 


Ho.  517  F. 

Puueton  Cart,  $130, 
iv iih ii ii l  top,     #110. 


High  IWheels,    Elegant,  and  Easy  Riding.     All  kinds  ol 
Two-Wheeled  Vehicles. 

TRUMAN,    ISHAM    &    HOOKER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BONDS' 


WINDMILL 


Is  the  cheapest  ever 
offered  to  the  trade, 
andasefBcientanddurableas  I 
the  most  elaborate  self-regu- 
atora.  It  is  intended  to  run 
constantly,  and  turns  on  the  l 
stand  facing  the  wind,  from 
whatever  direction. 

The  wearing  parts  are  few 
and  cheaply  replaced. 
quires  little  c 
Will  raise  $ 


e  or  no  attention. 
25  per  cent  more 


. " 
same    diametai 
■  :..'T^  w heel.  Anyone  can 
JEST  put  it  up. 

Write  for  Cir- 
culars to 


BYRON  JACKSON  f2S6TH 


San  Francisco. 


ll/nni/    FOR    ALL.      $30  a  week  and  expenses 
■V 1 1  rv  K    Pa,d-     Valuable  outfit  and  particulars  free. 
If  UIIIl        iv  o.   nt'KERV,  Augrusta,  Maine. 


-fpAOE      MAR/f 


DELICIOUS  AS  A  SWEETMEAT  OR  BEVERACE. 

STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE. 


AWARDED  FIRSTICOLD  MEDAL  AT  NEW  ORLEANS  FAIR. 


KNABE 


I I  i  il  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
othei  instruments.     Music  Department,  A.  L.  Bancroft  A  Co. 

III  Dupont  Street,  Sole  Agents. 


THE  MARKS  ADJUSTABLE 

RECLINING   chair, 

A    I'urlor.   I.tlirart.  Mniokini;.   Beclinlng 

<  ■•»>r  »r  I- u'<-,  BMLj  ami  C&tld'a Crib, 

He  ml  for  i  atahiKiie. 


ftf©^ 


INSURANCE         T  COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  JUNE  30,  1886, 


$1,000,000 

$8,048,842 


AGENTS  IN  AIL  TI1E  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President; 
WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary; 


ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President; 

E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


V   II.  IIIIIMI 


ml  r.ir  I'arlOc  i  ,,.,-i.  «o.l  Markrl  >l..  S.  l  . 


SOHMER 


FOR 

FIXE  HOLIDAY  WINES, 

J.  GUNDLAGH  &  GO. 


Cor.  Market  and  Second. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.  P.  MIDDLE"  ON 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  CENERAL  AUCTIONEER, 

( Formerly  )  ■  Son),  tuu  removed  to 

No.  Tt  Monlft-omrri  St.,  sppMBc  I  lie  l.lrk  Hon., 

Large,  and  more  commodious  oilke. 


ARE    THE    BEST. 

lit  HON  MUM,  Hole  AciH.    888   Murk.-f  Street,  8.  F. 


JOHN  W.  OARMANY, 

''»">  SkUHeSSo!  OD!i0,n  '  TlV \K  IA',tM™  A>D  "nMlgBIM  GOODS.  W  KEAUN1    STKEET. 


VII.  T.  COLEIHAN  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Snn  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  In  Uw 
world. 
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On  Sunday  last  we  witnessed  the  procession  of  the  Sutter 
Street  and  Geary  Street  railroad  strikers  on  parade  along 
Sutter  Street.  There  were  about  four  hundred  in  line,  and 
they  were  nearly  all  well  dressed,  well  shod,  and  looked  to 
be  well-fed  young  men  of  foreign  birth.  Judging  from  their 
faces  and  general  manner,  we  should  think  that  not  five  per 
cent,  of  them  were  born  of  native-born  American  parents  ; 
they  were  unmistakably  of  foreign  nationality,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  them  of  recent  immigration.  Preceding  these  well- 
behaved  and  well-mannered  railroad  strikers,  was  a  noisy 
mob  of  vulgar  youngsters,  the  eldest  not  more  than  fifteen 
years  of  age,  bearing  laths  and  using  profane,  vulgar  lan- 
guage and  ribald  wit  to  the  conductors,  gripmen,  and  pas- 
sengers of  all  the  passing  cars.  This  mob  of  boys,  increasing 
in  numbers  and  emboldened  by  the  absence  of  any  proper 


number  of  our  well-dressed  and  well-salaried  police  depart- 
ment— who  were  doubtless  very  properly  employed  at  Gol-  , 
den  Gate  Park,  the  Seaside  Gardens,  base-ball  games,  and 
other  places  where  dangerous  classes  of  citizens  gather  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  as  we  were  informed  later  in  the  day — be- 
gan to  insult  and  assault  passengers,  break  windows  and 
wreck  the  cars  of  the  line.  We  are  informed  also  that  the 
cars  were  run  in  before  evening,  for  safety  from  the  increased 
dangers  of  a  moonlight  night,  and  that  the  cable  is  kept  run- 
ning all  night  to  insure  it  from  being  cut.  This  is  a  re- 
enactment  of  the  same  scenes  that  occurred  along  the  Omni- 
bus line  some  months  since,  when  the  mob  was  permitted  to 
wreck  cars  by  running  them  off  the  track  and  overturning 
them  when  containing  women  and  children  as  passengers. 
Of  this  strike,  or  of  the  causes  that  led  to  it,  or  of  the  other, 
we  know  but  little ;  we  are  not  criticising  the  conduct  of 
directors,  stockholders,  or  employees  of  railroad  lines  ;  but 
of  the  fact  that  a  railroad  corporation  can  not  fix  the  wages, 
hours,  and  conditions  of  labor  for  its  employees  without  hav- 
ing its  property  destroyed,  its  transportation  service  sus- 
pended, and  the  Sabbath  day  desecrated  by  a  howling  mob 
of  destructive  hoodlums  who  are  permitted  to  roam  the  streets 
and  "smash  things,''  is  a  matter  of  public  concern  affecting 
the  good  name  of  our  city.  Without  desiring  to  say  any- 
thing unpleasant  to  Chiel  Crowley  and  his  very  efficient  and 
excellent  captains  of  police,  nor  intending  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  the  very  excellent  citizens  who  compose  our  Police 
Commission,  we  will  indulge  ourselves  in  remarking  that 
somebody  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  these  continuing 
and  oft-happening  occurrences,  and  that  somebody  ought  to 
be  removed  from  the  police  department,  and  better  men  put 
in  the  places.  A  good  opportunity  now  presents  itself  to 
our  charter-makers  to  provide  against  this  kind  of  thing  by 
cleaning  out  this  old  police  department  and  on  its  ruins 
building  a  better.  As  when  old  houses  are  demolished  we 
may  use  some  of  the  brick  and  timber  in  the  construction  of 
new  ones,  so  in  this  old  police  there  are  some  most  excellent 
and  honorable  men  who  have  enough  of  experience,  personal 
character,  and  general  fitness  to  be  put  into  a  new  depart- 
ment. The  undeniable  truth  is  that  a  majority  of  the  police 
force  is  recruited  from  the  same  class  of  society  that  pro- 
vides our  hoodlum  rioters  and  our  striking  laborers.  The 
solemn  truth  is — and  the  time  is  coming  when  it  will  not  be 
politic  to  play  with  this  danger — that  our  constabulary  and 
military  force  must  be  composed  of  Americans,  and  we  hope 
that  time  is  near  at  hand.  Nearly  all  of  our  rioting  element 
is  composed  of  foreigners  of  recent  immigration,  and,  back  of 
these,  the  secret  organizations  of  labor  which  encourage 
riotous  demonstrations,  incite  strikes,  and  promote  disorder, 
are  very  largely  composed  of  the  same  element. 


When  the  time  comes  that  organized  disorder  can  say  to 
the  railroad  corporations  of  our  cities  that  their  cars  shall 
not  run  except  at  the  will  of  secret  organizations — which  are 
composed  in  majority  of  non-citizens  and  aliens — and  that 
citizens  of  American  birth  shall  not  take  employment  except 
on  the  terms  and  by  the  consent  of  these  secret  organiza- 
tions, then  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  become  the  govern- 
ment, and  our  republican  system  is  overturned  and  destroyed. 
If  we  are  correct  in  our  premises — viz.,  that  the  rioting  and 
disorderly  element  of  the  country  is  composed  of  men  of 
alien  birth,  and  it  is  also  true  that  a  police  force  chosen  from 
the  same  class  is  inefficient  because  of  its  natural  sympathy 
with  the  class  from  which  it  is  enlisted— then  it  follows  that 
the  military  or  police  forces,  organized  for  the  preservation  of 
order  and  the  repression  of  unauthorized  and  illegal  demon- 
stration, must  be  obtained  from  the  only  class  that  is  law- 
abiding — and  that  is  from  the  American.  Give  us  in  San 
Francisco  four  hundred  and  fifty  thoroughly  drilled,  disci- 
plined, and  well-armed  Americans— soldiers,  perhaps,  from 
Northern  and  Southern  armies  —  under  the  command  of 
brave  and  circumspect  officers,  and  there  would  be  but  one 
riot  in  San  Francisco  for  the  next  generation,  and  that  would 
be  a  decisive  one.  We  are  getting  just  the  least  weary  of 
this  indecision  and  long-continued  druggie.  It  would  suit 
us  better  if  the  challenged  forces  of  the  law  would  some- 
what more  promptly  accept  the  contest  and  summarily  end  it. 
If  there  can  come  to  us  from  foreign  lands  a  class  of  aliens 
who  can  organize  a  power  stronger  than  the  law,  and  dictate  to 


our  political  parties,  legislators,  courts,  and  municipal  author- 
ities a  code  that  shall  control  the  country'  in  the  management 
of  its  concerns,  and  dictate  to  individuals  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  it  may  as  well  be  known  now  as  later;  if  this 
conflict  is  to  be  one  of  arms,  we  may  as  well  meet  it  now  as 
to  wait  till  the  adversary  is  strengthened  by  added  numbers. 
One  of  the  thinnest  of  disguises  is  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  striking  carmen  are  innocent  of  inciting  to  riot,  and  to 
appeal  for  public  sympathy  in  their  behalf  as  oppressed  and 
persecuted  individuals.     In  this  view  of  the  case  we  take  no 
stock.     In  the  first  place,  the  strikers  are  for  the  most  part 
stalwart,  young,  unmarried  men,  and  their  hours  of  labor  not 
excessive,  and  their  compensation  generous.     All  the  senti- 
mental part  of  men   with  large  families,  who  have  no  time 
for  domestic  intercourse,  and  who  need  more  hours  for  men- 
tal culture,  we  discount  by  observation  of  the  money  spent 
for  beer  and  nights  passed  in  debauchery;  we  reflect  that 
there  is  an  extra  hand  provided  if  conductor  or  gripman  de- 
sires to  stop  off  an  hour  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation for  noon-day  prayer.     We  know  that  a  place  as  rail- 
road conductor  or  gripman  is  eagerly  sought  after,  because 
never  a  month  and  seldom  a  week  passes  that  the  writer  is 
not  asked  to  use  his  influence  for  the  procurement  of  a  posi- 
tion on  one  of  these  roads,  and  not  one  of  them  that  is  not 
supplied  with  waiting  candidates  for  the  chance  to  labor.    If 
these  overworked  toilers  upon  the  Sutter  and  Geary-  Street 
roads  had  protested  against  the  hardships  of  their  condition, 
and  manfully  rebelled  against  longer  enduring  the  tyranny 
of  these   railroad   corporations,   and   severed  their  connec- 
tions with    them   peacefully,  they   might    have  successfully 
appealed    to   the   public   for    sympathy.       They    have    not 
taken  that  course,  they  have  not  taken  the  manly  course ; 
they  left  without  the  notice  that  the  female  cook,  with  arms 
akimbo,  demands  of  her  irate  mistress  before  she  is  turned 
adrift  from  the  warm  kitchen  ;  they  marched  out  in  a  body, 
under  a  pre-arranged  agreement,  made  in  secret  session — for 
it  turns  out  that  the  Sutter  Street  employees  are  largely  mem- 
bers of  a   branch    of  the    Knights  of  Labor ;    they  left  the 
company  neither  time  to  consider  their  demands  nor  to  sup- 
ply their  places.     Their  conduct  was  unmanly  and  un-Amer- 
ican, and  had  each  man  been  left  to  his  own  sense  of  honor 
some  would  have  reflected  with  what  difficulty  they  had  at- 
tained their  positions  ;  they  would  have  considered  the  em- 
barrassments likely  to  result  from  want  of  employment,  and 
married  men  would  not  have  left  a  well-paid  occupation  un- 
der the   moral  influence  of  secret   oaths,  to  march    out  on 
strike  at   the  dictation   of  idle   politicians   and    unmarried 
aliens  who  have  no  families  to  support  nor  children  to  clothe 
and  educate.     If  they  had  been  compelled  to  sever  their  con- 
nection with  the  Sutter  Street   road,  they  would  have  gone 
about  their  business,  and  sought  other,  and  better-paid,  and 
less  burdensome  occupations.     Instead  of  this,  they  intrigue 
with  the  Geary  Street  employees  to  strike  ;  they  form  in  pro- 
.  cession  four  hundred  strong,  and   slowly  walk  the  track  for 
the  purpose  of  impeding  and  hindering  the  transportation  of 
passengers.     If  they  do  not  procure,  they  permit  a  gang  of 
half-criminal,  half-frolicsome  boys  to  parade  at  the  head  of 
their  procession,  to  hoot  at  and  insult  the  new  employees,  to 
stone  the  cars,  break  the  windows,  and  incite  to  riot  and 
murder.     On  each  of  these  cars  rides  one   or  more  of  our 
gentlemanly  police,  who,  if  they  aided  or  endeavored  to  aid 
in  clearing  the  streets  and  preventing  opportunities  of  vio- 
lence, we  have  not  seen  it,  nor  has  it  as  yet  been  recorded. 
If  a  private  coachman  demands  higher  wages  after  the  ladies 
of  the  family  are  seated  for  a  drive  ;  if,  when  his  demands 
are  not  acceded  to,  he  gets  from  the  box  and  allows  no  one 
else   to  drive   the  team  or  house  the  carriage  ;  if,   on  the 
master's  attempt  to  do  it  himself,  the   coachman  protects  a 
a  small  boy  while  throwing  cobble-stones  at  the  plate-glass, 
or  at  the  new  driver   who  volunteers  to  take   the  ex-coach- 
man's place,  and  at  the  ladies  when  'they  are  enjoying  their 
drive  with  the  new  hand  ;  if  he  plots  with  irresponsible  crim- 
inals to  secretly  cut  the  harness  and  remove  the  axle-screwsi 
and  then,  with  confederates,  makes  the  street  impassable — we 
should  think  thi^Tcoachman  ought   to  be  discharged,  and 
ought  not  to  be  re  m ployed  at    higher  wages,  and  ought  not 
to  be  hired  by  any  one  else  who  keeps  a  carriage  for  luxury. 
The  Sutter  Street  strike  multiples  the  illustration  by  the  num- 
ber of  its  hands  now  on  strike  defying  the  law. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


criying  difficulty  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the 
ition  of  Knights  of  Labor.  As  this  is  a  secret  body, 
:n  not  be  expected  to  know  who  controls  it  or  of  what 
material  it  is  composed.  This  we  do  know,  that  it  is  an  un- 
American  organisation  which  undertakes  to  work  out  results 
with  illegal  methods.  To  say  that  the  striking  carmen  and 
their  abettors,  the  Kni„hts  of  Labor,  are  not  responsible  for 
any  violence  that  may  result  in  the  destruction  of  property 
and  the  loss  of  life,  is  a  misstatement  of  the  truth.  To  say 
that  these  men  and  their  advisers  are  not  violating  the  law,  is 
a  perversion  of  common  sense.  To  say  that  any  body  of 
men  deliberately  bringing  about  this  condition  of  things  and 
keeping  it  up,  which  inconveniences  the  public  and  imperils 
the  public  salety,  enjoys  the  public  confidence  and  sympathy, 

lying  that  which  is  not  true.  The  newspapers  are  treat- 
ing this  contemptible  little  riot  with  more  than  their  usual 
dignity.     The  Examiner  makes  of  it  a  sensation.     The  Call 

ribes  it  with  colorless  impartiality,  which  passes  for  fair- 
ness. The  .•(//.'  California  is  always  dignified  and  respecta- 
ble, and  is  so  in  this  war  of  pop-corn  in  our  municipal  skillet- 
The  Chronicle— well,  in  order  that  we  may  not  misrepresent 
it  in  our  indignation,  and  in  the  contempt  we  always  feel  for 
demagogues  who  are  willing  to  incite  and  whoop  up  a  riot  if 
they  can  make  money  out  of  it— we  reprint  from  its  head- 
lines and  description : 

BLOOD    SPILLED. 


!■  llies  Fire  into  a  Crowd. 


ARREST     OF     KOCK  ROLLERS. 


nant  Strikers. 


FATAL    CLIMAX. 


McCords  Body-guard  open  a  Deadly  Fusillade. 

The  deadly  fusillade  which  resulted  in  the  accidental  death 
of  an  innocent  on-lookerby  some  unknown  hands  is  thus  de- 
scribed. We  reprint  it  as  a  specimen  of  six  columns  of  par- 
oxysmal hysterics,  all  of  which  is  calculated,  and  doubtless 
designed,  to  encourage  these  law-breakers  to  a  continuous 
series  of  illegal  acts : 

••The  heelers,  jumping  from  the  hind  platform  of  the  car,  which  was 
then  slowly  going  down  the  grade,  formed  a  semi-circle  and  opened  fire. 
At  the  sight  of  the  drawn  revolvers  the  crowd  broke  and  ran  in  the  di- 
rection of  Central  Avenue,  when  those  of  the  body-guard  who  were 
standing  on  the  turn-table  with  McCord  fired  volley  after  volley  into 
their  midst.  The  balls  whistled  through  the  air  and  the  crack  of  the 
revolvers  was  heard  coming  from  both  up  and  down  the  hill  hetween 
Central  Avenue  and  Lyon  Street.  The  men  ran  screaming  into  the 
houses  on  either  side  of  the  street,  and  many  of  them  who  dropped  to 
the  ground  to  avoid  being  shot  were  trampled  on  and  severely  bruised 
by  others  in  the  wild  stampede  to  reach  places  of  safely.  The  shooting 
did  not  last  over  two  minutes,  and  when  the  firing  ceased  the  first  sight 
that  met  the  eves  oi  the  frightened  strikers  was  a  man  writhing  in  agony 
on  the  street" 

And  then  comes  a  graphic  description  of  how  the  cowardly 
mob  cried  out  to  hang  McCord,  and  how  for  once  certain 
police  officers,  stepping  to  the  front  with  their  drawn  revolv- 
ers, compelled  the  mob,  who  were  crying  "  Shoot  him ! " 
"Kill  him!"  "Lynch  him!"  to  "cower  and  shrink  "at  the 
exhibition  of  authority.  If  half  a  dozen  of  such  men — of 
whom  we  know  there  are  many — had  been  authorized  to 
keep  Sutter  Street  open  for  traffic,  there  would  have  been  no 
parade  to  occupy  the  track.  Had  this  been  done  by  a  few 
cool-headed  and  brave  policemen  who  were  known  not  to  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  strikers,  boycotters,  and  hoodlums, 
there  would  have  been  no  disturbance,  and  this  shameful  ex- 
hibition would  have  been  spared  our  city.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  police.  Whatever  anybody  may  think 
of  Mr.  James  McCord,  his  attitude  on  Tuesday  was  that  of 
a  brave  man  defending  the  property  for  whose  safe-keeping 
he  was  responsible,  and  if  he  was  compelled  to  gather  around 
bim  a  body  of  Rockrollers  for  his  personal  safety,  the  incident 
is  not  a  creditable  one  for  the  Mayor,  Police  Commissioners, 
police  department,  and  volunteer  militia,  who  are  chargeable 
with  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  protection  of  property 
in  this  city,  and  for  guarding  every  citizen  to  the  extent  that 
he  may  pursue  his  legitimate  vocation  without  molestation. 
These  men  were  allowed  to  parade  to  the  prevention  of  or- 
dinary traffic  on  Sutter  Street,  and  along  a  car-line  whose 
business  they  were  endeavoring  to  destroy.  Had  the  same 
trick  been  played  in  advance  of  an  Irish  funeral,  the  streets 
would  have  been  quickly  cleared.  To  illustrate  what  absurd 
ini  Merits  may  spring  from  an  excited  mob  who  have  neither 
brain;  nor  common  sense  to  restrain  them,  and  how  illogical 
is  the  intellect  of  an  undisciplined  gathering,  we  cite  the  two 
demands  of  the  audience  at  Metropolitan  Hall:  1st.  That 
street  car  employees  should  be  licensed ;  and,  2d.  To  forfeit 
the  charter  of  the  avenue  roads  if  they  fail  to  run  their  cars. 
Now,  it  may  happen  that  some  time  in  the  not  distant  future 
we  should  secure  a  municipal  government  which  would  with- 
-  hold  a  license  from  a  man  who  had  not  been  twenty-one 
years  a  citizen,  or  who  had  ever  got  drunk,  or  who  had  ever 
engaged  in  a  riot  or  a  labor  strike  ;  the  passage  of  such  an 
ordinance  would  strengthen  the  government  against  such  il- 
legal conduct  as  is  now  going  on  in  this  city.  It  Is  not  likely 
that  when  a  set  of  criminals  conspire  to  prevent  the  running 
of  cars  by  violence,  that  a  court  would  forfeit  a  .barter  as  a 
reward  to  the  success  of  such  a  criminal  conspiracy.  The 
journeyman  tailors,  the  stevedores,  the  furniture-makers,  the 


cigar-makers,  the  Coast  Seamen's  Union,  the  plasterers,  Dr. 
C.  C.  O'Donnell,  Dr.  Harlan,  Patrick  McGreal,  the  New 
Orleans  Restaurant,  and  Clara  Foltz,  all  passed  resolutions 
of  sympathy  or  wrote  letters  to  encourage  the  strikers  to  re- 
sistance of  tyranny.  Dr.  Gibbons  returned  twenty  dollars  he 
had  received  for  treating  their  diseases.  Thomas-  Martin 
gave  twenty  dollars,  and  a  balance  of  forty-two  dollars  was 
contributed  by  the  four  thousand  people  who  composed  the 
highly  sympathetic  audience  that  congregated  to  egg  on  the 
small  revolt  against  the  law.  When  the  federated  Trades 
have  enjoyed  this  little  tempest  and  made  the  teapot  lid  to 
dance  a  while;  when  all  the  small  demagogues  shall  have 
aired  their  small  talk,  and  all  the  strong-minded  women  shall 
have  had  their  say,  and  the  publications  have  made  all  the 
capital  they  can  out  of  this  small  and  nasty  revolution,  this 
unnecessary,  causeless,  and  unjustifiable  disturbance,  things 
will  settle  back  to  their  normal  condition,  and  four  hundred 
men— some  of  whom  are  innocent,  honest,  deluded  men — 
will  find  themselves  out  of  position,  and  four  hundred  other 
and  better  men  will  fill  their  places. 

Whatever  may  be  the  estimate  in  which  Robert  Morrow, 
James  McCord,  and  their  associates  in  the  management  and 
directory  of  the  Sutter  Street  road  are  held,  they  are  now 
worthily  and  bravely  representing  the  law— the  law,  not  in 
its  majesty,  but  the  law  defied,  insulted,  and  assailed  by  a 
mob  of  dissatisfied  and  self- discharged  employees,  who,  in 
order  to  embarrass  the  company  that  employed  them,  are 
dissuading  other  laborers  from  occupying  their  places  ;  are 
protecting  and  abetting  others  in  destroying  their  property  ; 
and  in  every  respect — within  the  lines  of  personal  safety — 
inconveniencing  citizens  by  obstructing  the  streets  and  im- 
periling the  safety  of  passengers.  This  mob  of  vengeful 
tramps,  who  tramp  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  travel,  has 
the  cool  impudence  to  ask  the  protection  of  the  police,  to 
protect  them  in  their  cowardly  infraction  of  the  law  ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  they  get  it.  If  the  law  may  not  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  police  to  protect  the  employer  and  his  property 
from  wanton  destruction  when,  at  the  request  of  his  laborers, 
he  declines  to  raise  their  wages,  then  is  the  law  powerless 
and  authority  in  contempt.  The  question  of  Mr.  McCord's 
treatment  of  his  employed  men — and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  has  not  been  generous  and  just  toward  them — does 
not  enter  into  this  controversy.  Acting  as  the  agent  of  oth- 
ers, he  had  the  right  to  fix  wages  at  any  price  he  pleased, 
and  his  employees  had  the  privilege, and  none  other — under 
the  law — to  work  at  these  wages  or  quit.  When  they  were 
discharged,  they  had  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  the  rail- 
road property  than  had  any  other  man  ;  they  had  no  more 
right  to  intercept  traffic,  or  interfere  with  business,  or  de- 
stroy property  than  any  other  gang  of  riotous  law-breakers. 
In  fact,  they  had  less,  for  they  had  importuned  for  employ- 
ment, and  to  their  deviltry  is  added  the  element  of  ingrati- 
tude. This  is  the  view  in  which  this  whole  business  should 
be  regarded  ;  and  when  officers  of  the  law  undertake  to  be- 
come emotional,  and  the  press  sensational,  and  individuals 
sentimental  over  the  existing  relations  between  employers 
and  the  employed,  they  let  loose  vicious  forces  that  can  not  be 
controlled,  and  set  in  motion  elements  of  social  danger  that 
may  with  difficulty  be  subdued.  Messrs.  Morrow  and  Mc- 
Cord, with  their  associates,  are  fighting  a  contest  of  great  im- 
portance to  this  community,  and  one  involving  its  future  wel- 
fare; and  it  is  contemptible,  and  more  than  cowardly,  for  the 
press  to  suggest  compromise.  It  is  never  wise  to  compro- 
mise with  crime,  and  this  strike  is  an  inexcusable  crime;  the 
men  who  instigated  it,  or  those  who  aid  in  its  continuance, 
are  criminals  in  the  sight  of  the  law,  and  their  crimes  should 
not  be  compromised.  If  these  railroad  strikers  had  in  any 
sense  been  illegally  dealt  with,  and  had  appealed  to  the  courts 
for  rights  under  the  law,  they  would  have  been  entitled  to, 
and  would  have  received,  the  sympathy  of  the  community. 
But  when  a  mob,  a  majority  of  whom  are  aliens,  undertake 
to  resort  to  force  and  violence  to  secure  that  which  the  law 
does  not  give  them,  then  the  sympathy  is  not  with  them. 
The  better  judgment  of  all  persons  who  own  property  and 
desire  the  rule  of  the  law  in  San  Francisco  approve  the  reso- 
lute position  assumed,  and  so  far  boldly  maintained,  by  the 
Sutter  Street  Company.  Froth  and  scum  always  rise  to  the 
surface  of  a  boiling  pot,  and  when  one  looks  upon  the  bub- 
bling waters  he  may  think  it  a  nasty  mess,  not  knowing  that 
there  lies  in  the  quiet  of  its  depths  a  clear,  pure  fluid.  So 
when  this  flurry  has  passed  over,  and  four  hundred  other  men 
shall  have  taken  the  places  of  these  disgruntled  agitators, 
and  the  boy  apprentices  learning  their  first  lessons  in  rioting 
shall  have  been  spanked  with  the  laths  they  bore ;  and  the 
city  shall  have  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  its  tax-payers  for 
all  damages  committed,  and  the  innocent  murdered  stranger 
buried  out  of  sight ;  and  when  it  is  found  that  the  Knights  of 
Labor  are  largely  composed  of  foreigners,  mostly  Irish— it  is 
hoped  that  men  of  American  birth,  and  men  of  foreign  birth 
who  are  willing  to  uphold  the  government,  will  not  permit 
themselves  soon  again  to  be  incited  to  insurrection  against 
the  law.  Until  this  battle  is  fought,  and  ended  without  com- 
promise or  conciliation,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  honorable  man 
to  sustain  Messrs.  Morrow,  McCord,  and  their  associates, 
in  vindicating  their  rights  under  the  laws. 


One  of  the  officers  of  the  Geary  Street  route  informs  us 
that  most  of  their  strikers  have  had  seven  years'  steady  em- 
ployment, during  which  time  there  has  been  no  serious 
misunderstanding  between  the  company  and  its  laborers; 
that  during  this  time  there  has  been  no  serious  complaint  ; 
that  after  the  Sutter  Street  strike,  with  no  notice  to  the 
company  the  superintendent  was  called  from  his  bed,  at 
his  own  residence,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  night  time,  and 
presented  with  a  "  demand  "  for  higher  wages  and  less  hours. 
A  committee  of  directors,  appointed  to  confer  with  a  com- 
mittee of  employees,  attempting  to  reason  with  them,  was  in- 
formed that  any  discussion  was  useless,  and  that  the  only 
thing  desired  was  an  answer,  "  yes  or  no,"  with  the  alter- 
native of  a  tie-up.  When  asked  by  the  directors  if,  in  event 
of  yielding,  the  company  could  have  any  guarantee  that  the 
Geary  Street  road  could  continue  to  be  operated,  the  com- 
mittee answered  that  they  were  not  authorized  to  give  any 
guarantees,  as  they  "were  under  orders  of  a  snperior  au- 
thority, which  they  were  bound  to  obey,  and  if  that  higher 
power  thought  a  Geary  Street  strike  would  aid  the  Sutter 
Street  brethren,  it  would  order  it  continued  ;  but  they  would 
use  their  best  efforts  in  favor  of  the  Geary  Street  company." 
Other  explanations  were  ma.de ;  an  offer  was  made  by  the 
company  to  show  their  books  and  accounts,  that  the  em- 
ployees might  see  the  condition  of  the  company  in  its  divi- 
sion of  its  earnings  between  labor  and  capital,  all  of  which 
was  ignored,  and  the  reply  was  :  "  We  request  an  answer  to 
our  demands,  yes  or  no,  and  we  want  it  damned  quick." 
The  company  did  not  yield,  and  the  strike  was  ordered. 
Mark!  not  for  cause,  not  by  the  employees  themselves,  not 
in  their  interest,  but  by  a  secret  tribunal,  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  employees  of  another  corporation.  If  under  such  con- 
ditions property  can  be  held  by  force  and  violence  from  the 
control  of  its  owners,  there  is  no  property  safe  under  the  law. 
Such  demands,  once  acceded  to,  will  result  in  ultimate  and 
not  distant  confiscation.  The  director  or  stockholder  who 
yields  to  the  exactions  of  these  rioters  is  guilty  of  a  cowardly 
impolicy  that,  after  he  has  resigned  control  of  his  property, 
will  be  followed  by  speedy  loss  of  ownership.  There  was  no 
trouble  in  this  State  between  capital  and  labor  till  alien  an- 
archists were  imported  from  abroad ;  and  if  this  fight  is  not 
won  the  next  contest  will  be  more  severe. 

OLLA-PODRIDA 


We  had  only  returned  a  day  from  our  long  vacation,  em- 
bracing an  all-round-the-world  trip,  when  we  were  invited  to 
resume  our  position  upon  the  Argonaut,  and  again  assume 
the  responsibility  of  its  only  irresponsible  column.  "  Olla- 
podrida"  has  a  definition  in  the  dictionary  which  is  rather 
stronger-flavored  than  we  desire  to  recognize.  "  Olla-podri- 
da,"  as  we  interpret  the  word,  and  as  we  apply  it  to  our 
melange  of  ideas,  means  a  mixture  of  common  sense  and 
nonsense,  with  a  strain  of  nonsense  running  through  the  sense 
and  a  flavor  of  sense  pervading  the  nonsense,  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  reader  to  discover  and  interpret  for  himself.  It 
must  be  definitely  understood  that  the  writer  of  this  column 
is  not  responsible  for  the  vagaries  of  any  other  part  of  the 
journal  for  which  he  writes,  and  especially  is  he  not  respon- 
sible for  any  other  part  of  what  are  known  as  the  editorial 
pages  except  the  column  over  which  is  printed  in  plain  char- 
acters the  word  "  Olla-podrida."  We  are  not  criticizing 
anybody  for  their  vagaries,  and  are  not  intending  to  cast  any 
reflections  upon  the  opinions  and  sentiments  uttered  by  the 
editor  of  this  journal;  and  while  we  hear  the  mutterings  of 
complaint  from  certain  people  with  certain  religious  opinions 
who  criticize  with  great  severity  the  editorial  of  last  week, 
which  characterizes  the  encyclical  letter  of  the  Roman  bish- 
ops as  read  in  all  their  churches  as  the  "unmeasurable  im- 
"pudence  of  self-complacent  hypocrites  who  made  a  coward- 
"  ly  and  mendacious  assault  upon  all  non-Catholic  married 
"  women,  and  that  stocks,  and  whipping-posts,  and  cat-of- 
"  nine-tails  ought  to  be  provided  for  clerical  blackguards, 
"  who,  under  the  hiding  of  the  religious  garb  and  under  cover 
"of  the  sanctuary,  defame  and  slander  Protestant  wives,"  we 
admit  that  the  language  is  strong,  but  it  was  courageous  to 
utter  it;  and  we  have  greater  respect  for  the  journal,  for  its 
Protestant  female  readers,  for  the  wives  and  mothers  of  those 
who  take  the  Argonaut,  and  for  the  brothers  who  are  pre- 
vented from  resenting  so  broad  and  slanderous  a  charge — 
because  it  was  delivered  from  the  pulpit  by  men  whom  it  is 
not  considered  in  good  form  to  personally  chastise,  because 
it  was  "  concocted  "  by  a  trinity  of  bishops  and  read  by  a  flock 
of  clerical  crows  to  an  unappreciative  mob  of  ignorant  aliens 
— than  we  have  for  the  evangelical  pulpit  and  the  cowardly 
press  that  has  not  the  courage  to  resent  the  slander.  In  this 
free  land  the  pulpit  has  no  right  to  utter  an  opinion  or  ad- 
vance an  idea  which  the  press  has  not  the  liberty  to  resent 
and  to  answer;  and  assuredly,  if  the  Catholic  clergy  may  be 
indulged  in  a  freedom  of  speech  which  enables  tbem  to 
charge  "horrible  concubinage"  upon  Christian  women  and 
all  women  assuming  the  marriage  state  under  authority  of 
law  and  sanction  of  evangelical  ceremony,  a  freedom  may 
be  permitted  to  the  press  to  denounce  it  as  false,  cowardly, 
and  slanderous.  And  then  there  is  another  view  to  lake  of 
it :  a  great  many  of  us  were  married  outside  of  Home.     Over 
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the  kneeling  forms  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olla-podrida,  one  of 
Bishop  Kip's  vicars  pronounced  the  apostolic  benediction, 
and  we  went  away,  honestly  thinking  we  were  married,  and 
went  to  housekeeping  under  that  impression,  and,  innocently 
enough,  held  ourselves  out  to  the  world  as  married  folk; 
and  now  we  find  that  Bishop  Kip  has  led  us  into  this  wrong- 
ful course  of  life,  we  really  think  he  ought  to  issue  an  en- 
cyclical to  be  read  by  all  his  clergy,  and  try  and  set  us  right 
in  the  opinion  of  our  fellow-citizens,  or  else  he  ought  to  apol- 
ogize and  give  us  a  chance  to  go  to  one  of  the  thick-necked, 
brandy-drinking,  chicken-fed  bachelor  priests  of  Rome,  to 
purchase  a  mass,  a  benediction,  and  a  marriage  certificate,  in 
order  that  we  may  become  respectable.  We  feel  a  degree  of 
embarrassment  really  quite  depressing  when  thrown  into  the 
society  of  those  Roman  Catholics  against  whose  credentials 
of  marriage  there  is  no  suspicion,  because  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  one  who  has  taken  upon  himself  the  vows  of — 
not  chastity — celibacy.  When  we  left  San  Francisco  for  our 
trip  abroad,  society  was  deeply  agitated  upon  the  question 
whether  one  Sarah  Althea  Hill  was  or  was  not  the  wife  of 
Wm.  Sharon.  We  may  not  fear  to  recall  this  question  now, 
as  both  parties  have  passed  away.  One  has  died,  the  other 
married,  and  Tyler,  the  lawyer,  has  temporarily  withdrawn 
from  the  practice  of  his  profession  till  by  some  more  lucra- 
tive industry  he  can  gather  together  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars  to  pay  an  obligation  to  a  client,  which  is  of  a  nature 
not  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  Sarah  and  William 
never  had  their  bans  published  in  the  church ;  so  far  as 
we  know,  they  had  not  undergone  any  private  examination 
at  the  confessional  in  preparation  for  the  solemn  rites  ;  had 
never  received  any  absolution  for  their  sins ;  had  never 
had  mass  said  over  them  or  for  them ;  had  never  kneeled 
at  "  God's"  (?)  altar  ;  had  never  been  blessed  with  priestly 
Latin ;  over  them  had  been  performed  none  of  the  sacramental 
solemnities  of  the  wedding  service  ;  the  community  was  not 
advised  of  the  contract ;  no  broom-handle  had  been  jumped 
over  ;  no  kissing  of  the  bride  and  bridesmaids  while  the 
wine  and  wedding-cake  went  round  ;  none  of  the  young  girls 
or  waiting-maids  had  opportunity  to  dream  over  crumbs  of 
fruit  and  dough  that  had  passed  under  the  bride's  knife  ;  not 
even  a  wedding  trip  to  Milpitas,  with  old  shoes  and  rice  flung 
for  luck  to  the  modest  groom  and  blushing  bride  ;  no  wed- 
ding gifts,  only  a  dim  and  dirty  paper  with  scratchings  and 
tracings,  over  which  lawyers,  and  experts,  and  chemists 
worked  to  determine  whether  it  was  genuine  or  forged,  fol- 
lowed by  a  secret  cohabitation  that  defied  the  observation  of 
the  curious  world;  never  asserted  by  Althea,  never  acknowl- 
edged by  William,  and  never  supposed  to  exist  till  the  curi- 
ous syndicate  was  formed  to  divide  a  rich  man's  millions 
with  bride  and  lawyers — the  lawyers  to  get  the  better  part  as 
lawyers  always  do.  It  was  a  wonderful  trial,  with  its  side  is- 
sues, its  strange  developments  of  superstitions,  love  philtres, 
charms,  African  fetishes,  its  multiplied  perjjries  and  subor- 
nation of  perjuries,  its  crimes,  its  flight  of  criminals,  its  trials 
and  convictions,  its  imprisonment  at  San  Quentin,  death, 
confessions,  marriage,  judicial  proceedings,  and  political 
complications.  This  marriage  was  pronounced  as  valid, and 
by  a  judge  who  was  born  a  Romanist,  educated  a  Jesuit,  and 
by  Irish  political  influences  elevated  to  the  bench.  This  de- 
cision was  sustained  by  the  Romanists  as  a  class.  This 
judge  was  nominated  for  the  Supreme  bench  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuit  clergy,  who  used  their  best  exertion 
to  secure  his  election.  Very  curious  complications  some- 
times ensue  when  the  papal  church,  the  Democratic  party, 
the  Pope's  Irish,  and  the  chicanery  of  priests  and  lawyers 
get  to  working  together  in  greed  over  a  rich  man's  millions. 


The  Daily  Mercury,  published  at  Oroville,  Butte  County, 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  published  by  Mr.  Boruck,  in 
San  Francisco,  have  had  the  courage  to  express  their  opin- 
ions in  reference  to  the  shameful  slander  put  upon  the  Prot- 
estant marriage  relation  by  the  archbishop,  bishops,  and 
clergy  of  the  Roman  Church.  Perhaps  there  are  otherjour- 
nals  that  have  done  the  same  thing  ;  perhaps  there  is  a  Prot- 
estant pulpit  that  has  the  courage  to  resent  the  infamous  and 
cowardly  calumny  ;  if  so,  we  have  not  heard  of  them  ;  hence 
we  are  at  liberty  to  say  to  such  evangelical  clergymen  and 
editors  that,  for  their  pusillanimity  and  base  cowardice,  they 
are  entitled  to  the  contempt  of  every  brave  and  courageous 
gentleman  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  reputation  of  wife  or 
child.  We  commend  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion that  an  hour  of  mid-day  prayers  might  be  profitably  de- 
voted to  asking  God  to  give  them  courage  to  defend  their 
homes  from  the  mendacious  insults  of  lying  Roman  priests. 


The  following  profane  but  expressive  incident  illustrates 
the  position  of  labor  in  reference  to  the  existing  strike.  One 
of  the  old  gripmen  who  had  struck  upon  the  Geary  Street 
line,  where  he  had  been  employed  for  over  six  years,  said  to 
a  new  man  who  had  taken  his  place  :  "  Ye  domd  spalpeen, 
yer  taking  the  bread  from  the  mouths  of  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren." "  You  lie,  you  damned  rascal  ;  I  am  picking  up  the 
crumbs  you  are  throwing  away,  to  fill  the  mouths  of  my  wife 
and  children.  And  if  you  don't  like  it,  go  back  to  your  na- 
tive bogs,  and  starve  with  the  family  pig." 


OUR    MUNICIPAL    GOVERNMENT. 

"  California,  a  Study  of  American  Character,'1  is  the  full 
title  of  the  book  contributed  by  Professor  Josiah  Royce  of 
Harvard — himself  born  in  California  and  grown  here  to 
youth's  estate — to  the  American  Commonwealth  series.  It 
has  been  pronounced  in  some  respe<  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  this  series  of  monographs.  If  not  the  most  entertaining, 
it  is  at  least  one  of  the  most  instructive.  And  the  great  les- 
son which  it  enforces  is  on  the  point  of  being  brought  home 
to  the  people  of  San  Francisco  :  Have  we  public  spirit  ? — a 
question  which  for  many  years  had  to  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  Have  we  it  now?  We  are  about  to  pass  upon  a 
public  question  of  grave  import — the  question  of  a  reformed 
municipal  government — and  by  our  conduct  on  this  occasion 
the  question  will  be  answered.  Mr.  Royce  has  worked  out 
the  question  as  applied  to  the  pioneer  community,  solved  it, 
and  proved  his  solution  true.  The  answer  for  that  period  is 
— No.  The  public  of  San  Francisco  to-day  is  in  large  part 
the  lineal  descendant  as  well  as  the  successor  of  that  of  1S55. 
Is  it  public-spirited  now,  as  it  probably  was  not  then  ?  It  is 
worth  while  to  state  a  few  facts.  Then  the  city  was  governed 
by  a  gang  of  gamblers  and  ruffians,  who  maintained  their 
power  by  frauds  at  the  polls  ("  stuffing"),  which  there  was  no 
law  to  prevent.  The  city  is  now  and  has  long  been  governed 
by  a  gang  of  saloon-keepers,  whose  nominees  attain  to  all  the 
positions  of  public  trust,  which  there  is  still  no  law  to  pre- 
vent. There  never  was  a  time  in  San  Francisco  when  the 
Casey  and  Yankee  Sullivan  gamblers  and  ruffians  outnum- 
bered the  decent  people.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  the.  decent 
people  in  a  spasm  of  public  spirit  showed  their  numbers,  they 
''mopped  the  floor"  with  the  stuffer  party.  To-day  the 
Buckley  and  Higgins  gangs  come  no  nearer  to  equaling  the 
decency,  industry,  and  thrift  of  the  city  than  did  the  Casey- 
gangs  thirty  years  ago.  But  they  rule  the  city  all  the  same. 
The  saloons  are  2,700;  the  voters  are  nearly  50,000;  the 
2,700  rule  the  50,000  as  absolutely,  within  our  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment, as  Alexander  rules  his  Russians.  E\ery  public 
trust,  from  and  including  mayor  to  constable,  from  and  in- 
cluding judge  on  the  bench  to  school  director  pilfering  in  the 
carpenter-shop,  is  named  by  the  2,700.  Mr.  Royce's  history 
lets  in  some  light  on  this  absurdity.  The  San  Franciscans  of 
property  and  position  thirty  years  ago  had  abundant  mental 
labor,  often  toiled  all  night  over  their  accounts,  and  began 
afresh  with  the  young  morning.  The  self-absorption  of  the 
life  was  something  monstrous.  It  was  also  one  of  excite- 
ment. But  the  true  sin  of  the  community  consisted  in  its 
tolerance  of  the  open  vice  of  those  who  chose  to  be  vicious. 
Divorces  were  far  too  numerous  and  easy.  Women  were  far 
too  unguarded  in  their  manners.  Familes  were  lonesome 
through  fewness.  The  spirit  was  that  of  letting  individual 
men,  and  women,  and  things  in  general  go  to  the  devil  in  their 
own  way.  Decency  of  conduct  concerned  the  actor  alone; 
and  the  welfare  of  the  community  was  left  to  be  looked 
after  by  James  Casey  and  his  pals.  Is  the  above  description 
that  of  the  San  Francisco  public — the  "  men  of  property  and 
position  " — in  1S56,  or  in  1S86  ?  It  was  written  at  the  earlier 
date,  but  it  has  a  wondrous  modern  sound. 

The  rule  of  the  stuffers  and  ruffians  came  to  a  violent  end 
in  1S56 — an  end  which  will  not  happen  to  that  of  the  saloons 
and  bosses  in  1SS6.  Times  have  changed;  methods  have 
changed;  the  rule  of  the  same  old  element  will  be  ended 
again  some  time  at  the  polls,  and  as  soon  as  the  forty  thou- 
sand votes  of  the  decent  classes  can  be  rallied  to  overthrow 
those  of  the  two  thousand  seven  hundred  saloons,  and  their 
hoodlum  and  criminal  allies.  What  the  great  committee  of 
1856  accomplished  for  San  Francisco  was  (in  the  language 
of  Professor  Royce)  to  agitate  for  a  reform  in  municipal  so- 
ciety and  politics,  when  the  people  sustained  the  movement 
by  electing  city  officers  to  carry  on  in  a  legal  way  the  reform 
which  had  been  begun  without  the  law.  What  had  made 
the  committee  inevitable  was  a  long  continued  career  of  so- 
cial apathy,  of  treasonable  public  carelessness.  What  its 
history  teaches  to  us  now,  both  in  California  and  elsewhere, 
is  the  sacredness  of  a  true  public  spirit,  and  the  great  law 
that  the  people  who  forget  the  divine  order  of  things  have  to 
learn  thereof  anew  some  day,  in  anxiety  and  pain.  And, 
after  all,  the  lesson  is  an  old  and  simple  one.  "  It  is  the 
State,  the  Social  Order,  which  is  divine.  When  we  think  it 
our  instrument,  our  plaything,  and  make  our  private  fortunes 
the  one  object,  then  this  social  order  rapidly  becomes  vile  to 
us ;  we  call  it  sordid,  degraded,  corrupt.  But  if  we  turn  again 
and  serve  the  social  order  and  not  merely  ourselves,  we  soon 
find  that  what  we  are  serving  is  simply  our  own  highest 
destiny.  It  is  never  truely  sordid  or  corrupt;  it  is  only  we 
who  are  so  wyhen  we  neglect  our  duty."  And  elsewhere 
Royce  points  out  that  in  mere  municipal  service  the  result  of 
the  great  committee's  work  was  that  for  a  few  years  "  San 
Francisco  was  one  of  the  best  governed  municipalities  in  the 
United  States."  She  might  have  continued  so  even  after 
1861,  but  the  "  truly  loyal "  then  claimed  the  offices  as  oc- 
cultly leagued  with  the  salvation  of  the  Union ;  and  they 
or  their  Democratic  types  have  plundered  and  fizzled,  sneaked 
and  cheated,  around  and  in  them  ever  since.  When  Buckley 
and  Higgins  divide  the  same  old  spoils,  we  might  too  hastily 
conclude  that  Casey  and  Cora  were  hanged  in  vain.  But 
this  inference  would  be  a  mistake.  A  hideous  blunder  was 
made,  no  doubt,  when  the  People's  Party  surrendered  their 
power  to  the  War-and- Piece  patriots,  but  it  must  have  come 
to  the  same  end  sooner  or  later  under  our  crude  form  of 
charter;  and  now  that  the  question  of  reform,  after  just 
twenty-five  years  of  misrule,  is  once  more  to  the  fore,  the  re- 
sults achieved  in  the  great  reform  of  1856  are  as  full  of  en- 
couragement as  of  instruction.  We  are  proposing  now  to 
accomplish  reform  by  means  of  votes,  and  "  voting,  at  dot- 
torn,  is  but  a  comparing  of  forces  in  order  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion without  combat"  There  can  be  no  question  of  "com- 
bat ,:  when  it  comes  to  merely  overwhelming  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  saloon-keepers  out  of  a  voting  power  that  is 
forty-five  thousand  strong.  When  this  is  done  it  will  show 
that  the  San  Francisco  public  of  1886  is  different  from  that 
of  1856,  and  that  it  is  not  willing  to  continue  now,  as  it  did 
\  then,  in  a  "career  of  social  apathy  and  treasonable  public 
.  carelessness,"  and  that  it  has  taken  to  heart  the  lesson  drawn 
1  from  its  own  experience  of  "  the  sacredness  of  true  public 
spirit." 

"When  bad  men  combine,  the  good   must  associate,  else 
they  will  fall,  one  by  one,  an   unpitied    sacrifice  in  a  con- 


temptible struggle."     It  is  needless  to  attemp-.  on 

the  political  wisdom  of  Edmund   Burke  ;  it  if 
to  accept  and  strenuously  to  follow  it.     What  i 
over  the  business  of  our  cities  into  the  hands  01  _.. 
Organization.     They   are  a   unit  ;  we   are   c: 
move  steadily  upon  the   citadel   of  public  trusts,  which  are 
their  spoils  ;  we  make  light  of  it  and  go  on  our  ways,  one  to 
his  usury,  another  to  his  merchandise,  and  leave  the  public 
trusts  to  be  pillaged.     The  problem  and  its  moral  are  older 
than  the  English   language — Divide  et  impera  (by  union  we 
stand,  by  dividing  we  fall).     Yet  are  we  ten  to  their  one — no 
less,  by  actual  count,  than  ten  to  their  one.     The  ratio  was 
the  same  before  1856,  when  the  same  class  ruled  and  plun- 
dered the  city,  "fixed"  juries,   corrupted  justice,  and  com- 
mitted murder.     They  committed  less  murder  then  than  is 
committing  now.     The  judges  then  might  indeed  mean  well 
and  do  well ;  but  the  sheriffs,  and  the  deputies,  and  the  pros- 
ecuting attorneys — who  had  confidence  in  them  ?     When  the 
great  committee  seized  the  jail,  in  1S56,  they  had  only  two 
murderers  to  take  therefrom,  and  neither  of  them  was  a  mur- 
derer of  women  or  children.     How  many  are  there  in  the 
jail  to-day?     Thirteen?— fourteen? — fifteen?     One  can  not 
keep  the  run  of  them.     This  number — no,  nor  the  half  of  it — 
could  not  have  accumulated  there  in  1856.     In  brief,  making 
a  fair,  all-round  comparison  between  the  degradation  of  gov- 
ernment in  San  Francisco  now  and  in  1S56,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  it  is  not  lower  than  when  the  great  committee 
applied  its  drastic  reform.     We  are  called  upon  in  our  turn 
to  deal  with  the  evils  that  the  citizens  of  1856,  when  roused 
from  their  criminal  apathy  and  selfish  race  for  fortune,  extir- 
pated.    The  instant  they  organized  they  saw  themselves  an 
overwhelming  majority.     They  are  to-day.     The  Tartar  con- 
querors of  the   Chinese   forced   them   to   adopt   the  Tartar 
queue,  lest  they  should  discover  how  few  their  masters  were. 
In  likewise  we  bow  the  neck  to  our  twenty-seven  hundred 
retail  liquor-sellers  because  we  do  not   see  with  the  eye  of 
flesh  how  few  they  are.     They  are  a  hopeless,  a  ridiculous 
minority.     But  they  are  a  brigade  ;  we  are  a  mob.     The  time 
for  us  to  organize,  too,  is  coming  near.     The  charter  com- 
mission will  shortly  submit  to  us  a  frame  of  government  that 
will  either  reform  or  confirm  existing  evils  and  abuses.    The 
bosses  are  working,  both  in  and  out   of  the  commission,  to 
shape  it.     It  will  be  either  a  bosses'  or  a  people's  charter. 
We  should  be   organized   and  prepared  to  deal   with  it  in 
either  case.     We  can  stop  stock-gambling   for  one  day  for 
the  sake  of  the  future  and  the   public    weal.     Led  by  the 
Clearing-House,  the  merchants  can  decree  a  holiday  for  the 
purpose  of  the   charter  election.     Their   doing   this    would 
alone  insure  a  proper  disposal  of  the  issue.     Their  failure  to 
do  this  would  be  a  sinister  indication  of  the  result. 

As  a  timely  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by  organiza- 
tion among  even  a  few  men,  take  the  league  formed  in  New 
York  some  few  years  ago  by  Peter  Cooper,  F.  B.  Thurber, 
and  a  few  more  public-spirited  citizens.  They  employ  an 
eminent  firm  of  lawyers,  one  active  agent  who  investigates 
and  reports.  They  make  his  disclosures,  public.  The  re- 
spectable press  is  only  too  glad  to  get  them  as  news.  It  was 
this  league  that  unearthed  the  Broadway  railroad  frauds, 
that  has  sent  one  Alderman  to  Sing  Sing,  and  is  now  holding 
up  the  hands  of  the  District-Attorney  in  prosecuting  the  rest. 
In  fact,  but  for  the  aid  given  by  the  league  he  would  have 
lacked  the  evidence  to  go  upon.  An  outline  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Anti-Monopoly  League  during  its  thirteen  years  of 
existence  is  instructive  in  the  last  degree.  We  may  begin  as 
far  back  as  1S73,  when  it  was  proposed  to  tear  down  the 
Tombs  and  build  a  new  city  prison,  to  be  another  heap  of 
pillage  like  the  Tweed  court-house.  The  scheme  was  de- 
feated by  procuring  an  injunction,  which  brought  it  to  public 
attention  in  such  a  manner  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  New  York  gas  companies,  on  a  paid-up  capital  of  eleven 
millions  of  dollars,  had  issued  thirty-nine  millions  of  water 
stock  and  paid  themselves  i\%  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their 
investment.  They  bought  the  Legislature  every  year  till  the 
league  took  the  matter  up,  and  before  they  got  done  with  it 
they  exposed  it  so  thoroughly  that  the  rascals  at  Albany  were 
compelled  to  enact  "the  English  sliding-scale."  The  next 
great  fight  was  the  Broadway  Railroad  steal,  supplemented 
by  "  The  Cable-road  Grab."  Both  these  examples  of  flagrant 
and  brazen  corruption  were  unearthed  and  exposed  by  the 
Anti-Monopoly  League,  which  is  prosecuting  toward  State 
prison  all  the  criminals  engaged.  The  greatest  of  all  its 
fights  is  now  on  hand  in  the  New  Aqueduct  job,  estimated 
to  cost  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  but  likely  to  cost  forty  mill- 
ions on  the  steal  system.  This  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Albany 
commission,  in  which  the  city  had  two  representatives,  the 
Mayor  and  Controller.  These  officers  began  showing  up  the 
stealings,  and  have  just  been  legislated  out  of  office  by  a 
combination  of  the  bosses  of  both  political  parties.  This  is 
the  bill  signed  by  Governor  Hill  as  the  price  of  Tammany's 
support  for  the'  Democratic  Presidential  nomination.  But 
the  Anti-Monopoly  League  will  keep  up  its  fight,  exposing, 
enjoining,  gaining  time,  and  educating  public  opinion.  As 
one  sequence  of  its  exposures  in  the  Broadway  steal  it  got 
the  "Cantor"  bill  passed,  requiring  franchises  to  be  sold  at 
public  auction.  This  must  end  the  record,  too  briefly  told, 
of  a  profoundly  interesting  struggle  against  organized  rascal- 
ity— a  record  filled  with  exciting  episodes  and  dramatic  "ef- 
fects." The  application  of  the  story  and  the  moral  of  it  are 
obvious.  A  Reform  Charier  League,  to  embrace  the  indus- 
try, the  decency,  and  the  property  of  San  Francisco,  can  se- 
cure a  reform  charter.  But  with  this  triumph  the  league  should 
not  dissolve.  Its  representatives  of  property  ought  next 
to  maintain  a  permanent  organization  to  keep  the  principle 
of  reform  sweet  and  fresh  in  practice.  It  would  be  cheap. 
One  active,  combative  agent,  one  solid,  dogged  lawyer,  would 
suffice  to  keep  the  city's  servants  in  an  awakened  frame  of 
mind;  not  on  the  anxious-bench  quite,  but  sensible  of  "a 
call "  to  do  their  duty.  W. 

George  Washington,  who  is  widely  known  as  the  father  of 
his  country,  was  a  great  dancer.  In  [779,  at  the  quarters  of 
General  Greene,  Washington  and  Mrs.  Greene  danced  for 
upward  of  three  hours  without  sitting  down.  There  was  no 
structural  weakness  about  George. 

It  is  said  that  Prince  Bismarck's  Lauenburg  estate  of 
Friedrichsruhe  is  haunted.  Mysterious  rappings  have  been 
heard  and  flaming  swords  seen  by  peasants  living  in  the 
neighborhood. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    TALE    TOLD    BY    A    SKULL.* 


By  J-  S.  of  Dale. 


"  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  can  not  let  well  enough  alone. 
My  main  object  in  this  world  is  comfort.  And  J  always 
thought  it  a  most  signal  nuisance,  after  things  had  got  so 
quietly  and  nicely  fixed  at  Elsinore,  that  all  those  old  mat- 
ters of  times  past  should  have  been  gone  into  and  stirred  up 
as  they  were  by  Hamlet.  It  is  true,  on  the  one  hand,  you 
had  a  king— good.  He  had  been  a  good  king  in  his  day,  I 
do  not  gainsay  it,  bui  dead  and  buried  now.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  had  a  queen  who  (whatever  amiable  weaknesses 
she  may  have  been  guilty  of  in  times  gone  by)  was  then  liv- 
ing in  undeniable  holy  mairimony  with  his  majesty  the  king 
regnant — good.  The  convenances  were  all  properly  observed. 
I  never  heard  that  any  particular  European  scandal  attached 
at  the  time  to  the  court  of  Denmark.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
Ophelia — but  that,  again,  was  Hamlet's  fault;  I  am  coming 
to  him.  He  was  the  discordant  element.  Meantime,  the 
season  at  Llsinore  bjde  fair  to  be  particularly  gay — for  the 
reigning  king  was  most  popular  in  society — and  everything 
might  have  gone  on  comfortably.     Good. 

*•  Then  in  comes  this  fellow  Hamlet  (who,  be  it  said,  might 
have  been  infinitely  better  employed  fighting  Fortinbras  than 
in  chancing  pot-shots  behind  arrases),  a  robustious  prating 
man-about-town,  lor  all  his  assumed  culture  and  university 
airs,  who  conducts  himself  in  a  manner  wholly  devoid  ot  tact 
and  savoir-faire  '  And,  of  coure,  he  spoiled  everything. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Mrs.  de  Mone'go?" 

Mrs.  de  Monego  cast  up  her  beautiful  eyes  at  mine,  and 
then  as  languidly  let  them  fall  upon  a  torquoise  brooch  upon 
her  neck.  And  I  followed  them  with  mine,  as  Mrs.  de 
Monego  intended  that  I  should. 

,L  You're  such  a  wag,  Mr.  Wraye,"  said  she;  "  how  do  you 
keep  it  up?" 

"  You've  such  a  beautiful  neck  and  shoulders,"  thought  I ; 
"how  do  you  keep  them  from  getting  sunburned?"  But,  of 
course,  I  did  not  say  it,  but  went  on  looking  at  the  turquoise 
brooch,  and  just  then  the  first  grave-digger  threw  out  a  skull 
with  a  thud  upon  the  stage.  The  skull  was  a  real  one — I 
should  say  it  might  have  been  living  in  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury— and  it  looked  up  brownly  at  us  and  grinned. 

It  had  been  a  most  gay  season  in  Philadelphia;  the  Phila- 
delphians  all  spoke  of  it  with  suppressed  enthusiasm,  as  of  a 
religious  revival.  Dinners  had  followed  lunches  and  five- 
o'clock  teas;  balls  had  succeeded  dinners  and  ended  in  sup- 
pers; and  suppers  were  hardly  over  before  the  dejeiiners 
dansants  of  the  next  day  began.  And  we  were  both  happy. 
Mrs.  de  Monego  thought  she  had  made  sure  of  the  fourteenth 
bouquet  for  the  morrow's  assembly;  I  was  looking  forward 
to  a  terrapin  supper  to  which  we  were  all  bidden  to  meet  the 
Hamlet  and  Ophelia  of  the  play.  But  that  supper  proved  to 
be  a  very  mysterious  and  terrible  occasion,  both  to  Mrs.  de 
Monego  and  to  me. 

The  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  were  from  London  and  starring  it 
in  America;  our  jolly  party,  Mrs.  de  Monego,  Van  Knyper, 
myself,  and  other  young  New  Yorkers,  had  run  over  to  Phil- 
adelphia 10  star  it  a  week  in  the  provinces;  and  young  Hay 
Diddle  was  to  give  us  all  terrapin  and  old  Madeira  at  twelve. 
We  were  to  do  the  eating,  and  Hamlet  and  Ophelia — that  is 
Norval  and  Miss  Tree — were  expected  to  do  the  entertain- 
ing. What  form  the  entertainment  would  assume  we  did 
not  then  foresee;  or  Diddle  would  not  have  bidden  us,  and 
we  should  surely  not  have  accepted.  No  one  not  of  this 
world  can  be  du  grand  monde;  ours  is  an  exclusive  set,  and 
we  draw  the  line  at  ghosts. 

Philadelphia  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  Moham- 
med's paradise — a  city  after  Omar  Khayyam's  own  heart. 
Here  are  bulbuls  and  bonbons,  ghazuls  and  demoiselles,  wine, 
roses,  and  terrapin.  Philadelphians  never  reflect.  It  is  all 
they  can  do  to  digest.  But  I  am  a  nervous  New  Yorker,  and 
too  much  food  is  food  for  too  much  reflection.  The  pall  came 
over  me  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act;  the  general 
battue  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  drama  which  Hamlet  in- 
dulges in  at  the  end  failed  to  cheer  me  up;  and  as  we  drove 
to  Diddle's  apartments  I  began  to  reflect  violently,  and  about 
the  most  unpleasant  things — not  of  the  carriages,  white  satin 
cloaks,  and  perfumes,  but  of  stables,  shrouds,  and  drains; 
not  of  brilliant  gas-lights  and  flowers,  but  of  coal-tar  and 
mold ;  not  of  cut-glass  and  laces,  but  of  penury  and  toil. 
This  gay  life  was  merely  sensuous,  earthly,  material.  Well, 
these  other  things  were  material  and  sensuous,  too.  It  was 
all  of  a  piece;  could  we  always  keep  off  the  seamy  side? 
The  right  side  of  the  soil  is  only  just  tolerable  with  frequent 
baths;  how  about  the  wrong  side,  where,  after  all,  the  great- 
est part  of  eternity  we  mortals  are  bound  to  spend?  Thus 
thinking,  I  appeared  dull  to  my  companion,  and  she  snubbed 
me. 

"  You  are  distrait?  said  she. 

11  Madam,"  said  I,  "one  place  is  as  real  as  another.  The 
exterior  of  your  boudoir  is  lovely,  but  how  about  the  rats  and 
rubble  in  the  plaster?" 

"  You  are  coarse,"  Mrs  de  Monego  replied  ;  and  she  would 
none  of  me,  but  addressed  the  rest  of  her  charming  glances 
to  Van  Knyper. 

Hay  Diddle  had  most  delightful  apartments.  They  were 
crammed  with  objects  of  great  rarity— old  weapons,  jewels, 
musical  instruments— all  connected  with  some  history  of 
crime  or  some  pleasant  court  story-  of  the  easy  days  of  old  ; 
swords  of  bigotry,  and  jeweled  objects  valuable  as  virtue  in 
exchange;  and,  with  other  objects  oi  bijouterie  and  vertu.  in 
the  place  of  honor  of  the  oldest  and  most  curious  cabinet'  of 
all  a  human  skull  reposed,  just  such  another  as  we  had  seen 
upon  the  stage.  But  at  first  we  did  not  see  this;  none  of 
the  ladies  had  eyes  for  a  skull,  and  we  all  looked  at  the  la- 
dies' eyes.  Norval,  the  keen  tragedian,  saw  it  first.  It  was 
*  after  we  had  all  had  coffee,  and  the  conversation  turned  on 
ghosts.  Why,  I  can  not  imagine.  It  would  have  been  very 
hard  on  a  fellow  to  be  a  ghost  just  then,  with  all  the  good 
things  upon  the  table  and  all  the  pretty  things  around  it.  It 
would  have  been  a  sad  lot  for  any  ghost  who  may  have  lurked 
behind  the  Japanese  screen  and  looked  at  pretty  Daisy  Rit- 
tenhouse,  and  Posie  McClitter,  and  Mrs.  dc  Mom:go.  He 
must  have  wished  himself  back  in  the  flesh  again,  with  blood 
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in  his  cheeks,  a  spotless  white  shirt  over  his  cold  ribs,  and 
evening  dress  instead  of  a  shroud. 

"Speaking  of  ghosts,"  said  Norval — and  we  all  gave  a  lit- 
tle preparatory  shudder  of  attention,  for  we  felt  that  the  great 
tragedian  was  about  to  begin  to  amuse  us — "  I  have  known 
some  very  queer  things  connected  with  skulls.  Where  did 
you  get  that  one  of  yours,  Mr.  Diddle?    A  fine  specimen." 

Diddle  said  that  some  actor  had  given  it  to  him. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  it,"  said  Norval.  "  I  have  known 
some  skulls  that  could  talk." 

"Oh,  delightful,  Mr.  Norval!"  cried  Mrs.  de  Monego; 
"  what  a  fascinating  idea!  It  quite  makes  the  cold  shivers 
run  down  my  back  !  Do  let  us  try  this  one  !"  I  thought 
Miss  McGliuer  seemed  a  trifle  less  charmed  ;  Van  Knyper 
looked  at  Mrs.  de  Monego'sback,  and  I  am  sure  pretty  Daisy 
Riltenhouse  thought  her  coarse.  But  coarseness  is  the  mode, 
just  now.  A  servant  brought  the  skull  to  Norval,  and  he  ex- 
amined it  gravely. 

"  See  the  bulge  over  the  eyes,  Mrs.  de  Monego,"  said  he  ; 
"observe  the  breadth  of  the  occiput!  What  strength  of 
purpose  that  fellow  must  have  had,  conjoined  with  what 
ideality  !  What  soul  he  must  have  poured  into  those  long- 
vanished  eyes  of  his — when  he  talked  to  some  fair  lady! 
And  feel  how  hard  and  smooth  the  cranium  ! " 

Thus  urged,  Mrs.  de  Monego  daintily  touched  the  brown 
bone  with  her  soft  finger — just  touched,  and  no  more — and 
then  shrank  back,  with  a  little  scream. 

"  It  feels,  Mr.  Norval — it  feels,  I  am  sure.  Oh,  I  know  it 
can  talk!     Do  try,  if  you  know  the  way,  to  make  it  speak?'' 

All  the  rest  of  us  were  silent.  "  I  have  once  heard  of  such 
a  thing,"  said  the  actor ;  "  I  might  try,  if  you  like.  But,  re- 
member, I  am  not  responsible  for  what  it  says." 

Mrs.de  Monego  laughed  joyously.  "  It  can  say  nothing 
to  offend  us.  I  think  we  have  the  advantage  of  position, 
don't  you  ?     We  are  better  dressed  ! " 

No  one  else  spoke;  but  no  one  made  objection.  I  don't 
think  our  host  half  liked  it,  However,  a  Dresden  china- 
platter  was  brought,  and  the  skull  was  placed  in  it  upon  the 
table.  Norval  gave  directions  for  the  lights  to  be  turned 
down,  and  the  servants  to  be  removed.  Then  he  regarded 
the  skull  intently  for  some  minutes.  The  room  was  most  in- 
tensely silent.  Van  Knyper  lighted  a  cigarette.  The  dark- 
ness was  such  that  I  could  just  seethe  glimmer  of  diamonds 
and  the  round,  white  shoulders  of  Mrs.  de  Monego,  sitting 
opposite.  Whether  shivers  were  already  running  down  her 
back,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  We  were  silent  several  min- 
utes. Then  a  voice  came  ;  but,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  could 
not  tell  whether  it  was  the  skull  or  Norval  speaking — 

"  I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood. 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres. 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine." 

We  were  breathless.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  looked  upon  the 
skull,  that  there  was  a  faint,  unwholesome  shine  in  the  sock- 
ets of  what  had  been  its  eyes.  And  I  will  swear  that  from 
the  dry  bone,  clean  and  polished  as  it  was,  there  came  an 
earthy,  mortal  smell  as  of  the  grave. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"     This  time  it  was  Norval  who  spoke. 

Again  a  pause.  Then  came  a  voice,  grating  and  me- 
tallic, void  of  all  inflection,  haste,  or  passion,  but  clear  and 
intelligible,  like  written  words: 

"George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  I  was  called  on 
earth." 

"These  ladies  wish  to  hear  you  speak.'; 

Van  Knyper's  cigarette  went  out.  The  skull  turned  slowly 
once  around  upon  the  platter.  It  stopped  again  when  facing 
Norval,  and  the  actor  and  the  skull  looked  at  one  another. 
Then  the  skull  turned  back  a  quarter  of  a  quadrant,  so  that 
it  faced  Mrs.  de  Monego. 

"And  you,  too,  lady,  wish  to  hear  me  speak  ?" 

Mrs.  de  Monego  made  a  motion  of  the  head — whether  a 
nod  or  not,  I  could  not  tell.  The  death's-head  took  it  for 
such,  and  went  on : 

"  Of  my  life,  you  know,  I  suppose" — he  said  this  without 
the  least  semblance  of  conceit — "  but  of  my  death,  you  and 
those  who  are  like  you  have  never  heard." 

Mrs.  de  Monego  made  an  effort :  "  I  have  heard  that  you 

were  assass I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  concluded,  feeling 

the  reference  to  the  manner  of  his  death  might  be  unpleasant. 

"You  have  heard  that  I  was  assassinated.  J  will  begin 
t/iere."  Mrs.  de  Monego  pulled  out  a  flask  of  smelling-salts. 
The  death's-head  went  on  speaking  : 

"Three  days  of  respite  were  allowed  me  after  dying. 
While  the  dead  are  still  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they 
are  not  conscious.  First  of  all,  when  I  came  to  myself,  I 
felt  an  utter,  close,  and  silent  darkness  —  that  was  all.  I 
knew  not  where  I  was.  My  senses  were  as  keen  as  ever,  but 
I  could  not  see.  I  could  not  move  my  limbs  to  feel.  There 
was  no  sound.  When  first  my  fearful  fancy  told  me  where  I 
was,  it  was  the  sense  of  smell  that  guided  it.  But  do  I  shock 
you  ?" 

The  lady  to  whom  he  had  addressed  his  remarks  had 
made  a  slight  sign  of  disgust.  "  Not  at  all,"  said  she  ; 
"  pray  go  on." 

"And,"  said  I,  "if  you  would  kindly  speak  not  so  entirely 
in  iambics,  it  would  be  less  monotonous." 

The  skull  proceeded,  sternly,  as  if  it  thought  me  flippant. 
The  fact  is  I   was  only  frightened. 

"  I  tell  you,  then,  when  I  came  back  to  consciousness  (for 
that  poor  and  earthly  consciousness  of  mortals,  I  and  those 
who  live  my  life  can  never  lose)  I  was  only  conscious  of 
black  silence  and  eternity.  In  the  beginning  there  was  not 
even  dread.  The  worst  I  feared  was  the  long  ennui  of  in- 
finite time.  And  so  for  many  days  I  thought  of  little,  for  I 
cared  for  nothing  ;  I  was,  and  that  was  all ;  1  was,  and  I  had 
thought  that  I  should  cease  to  be.  But  then,  one  day  or 
night,  the  earthy  dampness  told  me  of  the  grave.  I  could 
have  shrieked  aloud  when  this  thought  came  to  me.  I  say, 
I  could  have  shrieked  aloud  ;  I  did  shriek,  but  I  did  not 
know  it  then.  We  who  are  dead  do  not  know  the  sights  and 
sounds  our  horror  bids  us  make.  This  is  the  purport  of  our 
cries,  the  wailings  that  you  hear  in  lonely  places.  But  many 
another  night  my  soul,  or  what  on  earth  I  had  called  my 
soul,  would  thrill  with  horror  at  the  cry  of  some  dead  body, 
lying  near  myself,  who  woke,  as  I  did,  and  found  itself  still 
conscious  in  the  grave.  If  I  had  ever  thought  of  death,  it 
was  of  oblivion  ;  I  had  flattered  myself  with  cowardly  night ; 


hell  and  heaven  were  but  idle  words  on  earth,  and  are  so  still 
to  such  as  me.  But  this,  this  horror  I  had  not  foreseen.  I, 
too,  was  a  materialist,  and  thought  that  one  could  die  ;  for- 
getting, as  you  all  forget,  that  matter,  by  your  own  creed, 
must  be  eternal  like  the  soul.  The  chemicals  that  change  in 
living  bodies  feel  and  know  ;  why  not  the  chemicals  that 
change  in  slow  decay? 

"  But  I  can  see,  and  hear,  and  taste  still,  like  you  mortals; 
both  the  flowers  on  your  table  and  the  bouquet  of  your  wines. 
These  five  senses  were  all  I  had  cherished  in  my  life,  and 
the  pride  of  my  fair  body  ;  and  now  that  I  am  dead,  I  am 
doomed  never  more  to  leave  the  body,  to  go  where  it  goes, 
and  I  have  the  torture  of  the  senses  still.  Those  senses  I 
had  cherished  in  my  mortal  frame,  and  kept  alive  for  pleas- 
ure's sake  alone,  are  all  of  me  that  is  not  mortal.  You  have 
heard  how  Descartes  placed  the  locus  of  the  soul  in  the 
pineal  gland — one  single  point  of  contact  that  they  have  in 
common,  where  the  realms  of  matter  and  of  spirit  touch. 
Whether  I  have  a  soul  I  know  not — that  dread  uncertainty  is 
still  one  of  my  punishments.  But  my  consciousness  is  here, 
in  this  my  skull ;  and  it  suffers  but  the  keener  agony  that 
the  clumsy  vehicles  of  nerve  and  membrane  are  all  gone.  I, 
and  all  that  is  me,  am  chained  to  this  dead  bone  ;  I  can  not 
leave  it ;  I  must  go  where  it  is  taken  ;  I  must  stay  where 
this  decaying  matter  stays.  But,  by  the  blue  sky  of  day,  it 
is  terrible.  There  were  we  all  together — you  have  heard 
these  lines?  They  were  written  by  some  poor  poet  of  Paris, 
whom  I  used  to  read  and  like  : 

"  '  Now  they  are  dead;  God  keep  their  souls! 

As  to  the  bodies,  they  are  rotten. 
Lords,  knaves,  and  ladies,  in  their  holes 

They  lie,  both  high  and  low  begotten. 
What  though  frumenty,  cream,  or  rice 

Fed  them  alive?    The  graves  dissolve  them: 
They  find  in  these  nor  rice  nor  spice  — 

May't  please  sweet  Jesus  to  absolve  them ! ' 

"There  came  one  night  or  day — I  know  not  which — when 
I  became  conscious  that  my  body  was  decaying.  My  body 
I  had  loved  so  much,  and  had  so  tended  with  my  baths  and 
essences,  my  flesh  too  often  fed  by  me  on  earth,  was  a  thing 
of  horror  to  me  now;  first  the  eyes  went,  but  I  still  saw  it 
all ;  for  it  was  only  my  eyes  that  could  not  see  in  the  dark- 
ness; my  soul,  or  what  I  call  my  soul,  could  see.  Then  the 
thing  began  on  the  flesh  and  finer  membranes;  but  my  rich 
dress  and  laces  still  kept  fresh,  as  if  in  mockery,  when  all  the 
rest  was  adipocere.  For  many  days  1  had  heard  a  slight 
grating  in  the  wood  above  my  eyes,  and  finally  a  clot  of  dust 
tell  on  my  face  and  I  saw,  O  living  men  and  women  " 

And  here  it  set  up  such  a  cry  of  horror  that  all  my  pulses 
sent  the  blood  in  shivers  to  my  heart.  The  women  shrieked 
in  unison,  and  I  saw  Mrs.  de  Mone'go  turn  whiter  than  her 
own  pearl  powders. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  skull.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  frighten 
these  ladies.  I  forgot  that  they  are  not  yet  familiar  with 
these  things." 

Oh,  the  terror  of  that  yet/ 

"  I  will  say  no  more  of  this.  You  all  perhaps  have  seen 
that  great  picture  in  the  convent  there  at  Seville — was  it  a 
Zurbaran  or  a  Murillo? — where  the  cardinal  lies  in  his  coffin 
with  his  crimson  robes  and  his  bright  jewels,  and  all  around 
them — enough,  I  say  no  more.  But,  mind  you,  I  could  no 
more  escape  from  this  dead  than  you  could,  living.  Why 
should  we,  indeed?  We,  who  live  in  the  lust  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  pride  of  life,  and  the  lust  of  the  flesh.  It  is  we,  not 
heaven,  who  have  willed  these  things  and  taken  them  as  our 
portion  of  eternal  being.  For  this  alone  I  know  of  truth  : 
each  man  may  have  immortal  what  part  of  himself  he  will. 
With  the  good  comes  the  evil;  with  the  joy  comes  the  pain."' 

Mrs.  de  Monego  yawned.  If  it  was  but  a  sermon,  she 
could  stand  it,  after  all.  The  ghost  felt  that  he  was  marring 
his  effect,  and  went  on  quickly  : 

"Some  choose  to  be  souls,  and  some  to  be  but  bodies  for- 
ever. It  is  astonishing  how  many  of  them  there  were  bodies 
besides  me.     For  I  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey." 

The  skull  made  this  remark  without  a  trace  of  pride;  but 
Mrs.  de  Monego  was  reminded  that  she  had  yawned  to  a 
duke.  "And  how  did  your  grace  escape  from  there  ?"  said 
she. 

Buckingham  turned  upon  her  fiercely,  and  his  reply  should 
have  filled  her  with  horror. 

"  Is  there  then  nothing  beneath  the  sunny  side  of  the  soil? 
You  who  think  of  this  fair  surface  as  if  it  were  always  to  be 
yours,  reflect  !  You  laugh  and  dance  above  the  earth  ;  your 
life  is  free  and  full  of  animal  pleasure  ;  your  neck  is  fair  to 
see  ;  no  lines  of  grisly  bone  are  yet  in  that  white  round- 
ness"— Mrs.  de  Monego  was  certainly  outrageously  deco- 
llete, and  as  the  skull  spoke,  she  drew  her  opera-cloak  about 
her  shoulders,  not  used  to  hearing  them  praised  in  so  much 
company — "but  think  what  that  fair  body  will  become,  fes- 
tering in  the  earth,  hidden  from  sight  like  some  foul  secret 
crime.  How  did  I  escape,  you  ask?  Are  there  no  moles  ? 
— no  pipes  and  sewers ? — no  rats?  I  who  speak  to  you  lay 
many  score  years  beneath  Westminster  Abbey,  hearing  but 
the  shriek  of  those  who  woke  to  find  them  dead.  1  feared — 
great  heaven,  how  I  feared  ! — that  this,  and  this  alone,  might 
last  for  all  eternity.  The  massive  stone  walls  of  my  tomb 
seemed  to  promise  such  a  fate.  But  finally  the  stones  were 
pried  aside,  turned  by  some  piercing  creature,  unknown  to 
naturalists  above  the  earth,  and  I  was  borne  many  miles 
through  the  ground.  At  last,  one  dark  night,  a  mole  threw 
me  out  upon  the  earth.  Some  beggar  picked  me  up,  and  sold 
me  for  a  shilling  to  a  student's  use — I,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. I  could  have  read  him  a  lesson  worth  many  a  shilling 
had  I  been  able  then  to  speak. 

"  I  was  put  in  a  box,  and  kept  for  many  months.  Of 
course,  I  could  see  nothing.  Finally,  I  felt  myself  being 
moved.  Apparently,  from  the  swinging  motion,  1  was  being 
carried  through  the  streets,  for  I  could  hear  the  rumble  of 
carriages  and  smell  the  familiar  London  paving-stones. 
Then,  at  an  interval  of  six  hours,  I  felt  that  I  was  being 
moved  again.  My  box  was  opened,  and  I  was  thrown  upon 
a  heap  of  dry  earth.  I  was  in  a  kind  of  trap  door  in  the 
floor  ;  but,  looking  up,  I  could  see  the  flies  and  lights  of  a 
theatre.  In  a  few  moments— I  knew  the  cue — the  first  gra\e- 
digger  shoveled  me  up,  and  I  fell  and  rolled  upon  a  stage. 

"  It  was  a  great  theatre — greater  than  I  had  ever  seen  in 
my  lifetime.  I  do  not  know  what  year  this  is  ;  but  if,  as  I 
estimate,  I  have  been  dead  some  eighteen  hundred  years, 
this,  1  think,  happened  about  two-thirds  of  the  lime  1  have 
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been  dead  ago — say  about  the  twenty-ninth  century*.  For 
twelve  hundred  years  I  had  been  lying  in  the  earth  below  the 
Abbey  ;  and  even  in  my  box,  these  last  few  weeks,  I  had 
seen  no  light.  And  then  I  was  suddenly  thrown  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  vast  and  brilliant  theatre,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  foot- 
lights. All  around  in  front  of  me  were  the  concentric  circles 
ot  the  play-goers — gay  ladies,  like  yourselves,  in  flashing 
jewels,  and  gallants  leaning  over  their  chairs,  looking  at  me 
through  their  eye-glasses  and  taking  snuff.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  every  eye  in  that  great  house  was  fixed  on  me,  as  I  lay,  a 
brown,  round  bone,  naked  and  helpless  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  bare  floor,  and  I  could  see  a  little  shudder  of  disgus-, 
and  a  shiver  of  the  soft  young  shoulders,  and  their  cavaliers 
lean  over,  as  if  to  screen  them  from  the  shocking  sight  of 
me.  Ah,  well,  they  are  all — all  that  bright  audience  are  now 
brown  bones,  as  well  as  I. 

"  Once  in  a  thousand  years  or  so,  from  midnight  to  the 
sunrise,  we  dead  are  unchained  from  that  point  at  the  base 
of  the  skull,  that  we  may  go  in  spirit  where  we  like;  we  may 
move  from  the  place  in  which  we  lie,  assume  what  form  we 
choose,  and  speak.  Once  before  I  can  remember  having 
done  so;  it  was  at  some  tavern  carouse,  a  thousand  years 
ago  in  London;  and  it  must  be  some  memory  of  that,  some 
tradition  of  my  speaking,  that  has  made  my  successive  pos- 
sessors keep  me  and  treasure  me  with  superstitious  care.  Is 
it  not  so?" 

He  turned  to  our  host,  who  admitted  that  he  had  been 
sold  to  him  as  a  very  extraordinary  and  rare  skull. 

"But,"  said  I,  "your  grace  mistakes.  You  have  not  yet 
been  dead  quite  two  hundred  years." 

"  Is  it  so  ?"  said  Buckingham.     "  Is  it  indeed  so?" 

Here  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  de  Mone'go,  who  seemed  to  be 
always  putting  her  foot  in  it  when  things  spiritual  were  con- 
cerned, had  a  most  unlucky  inspiration.  Meaning  well  (she 
is  a  woman  of  great  social  charm  and  always  disposed  to  be 
agreeable)  and  thinking,  perhaps,  from  the  way  the  skull  had 
kept  turned  toward  her  that  it  was  pleased  with  something 
about  her  person,  she  drew  a  large  red  rose  from  her  corsage, 
and  placed  it  gently  in  the  empty  socket  of  one  of  Bucking- 
ham's eyes. 

"  If  your  grace  can  still  smell,  you  will  enjoy  the  fragrance," 
she  said. 

For  a  minute  there  was  an  awful  pause.  Then  a  voice 
came  from  the  toothless  jaws,  not  passionate  or  angry,  but 
steeped  in  such  a  Gorgon  tone  of  horror  that  its  echo  lingers 
with  me  yet. 

"Are  you  not  then  moved  yet,  O  woman  of  the  flesh  ?  It 
is  women  such  as  you  that  lay  men  in  graves  like  mine. 
Know  that  for  just  so  much  time  as  in  our  lives  we  give  to 
things  that  are  not  of  earth,  for  just  so  much  of  time,  in  all 
eternity,  may  we  escape  the  graves  in  which  our  petted 
bodies  lie.  And  this  poor  interval,  when  I  may  see  the  stars 
and  breathe  the  air  of  the  sky,  once  in  near  a  thousand  years, 
I  owe  to  those  few  moments  in  my  wretched  life  on  earth 
that  I  did  give  to  things  of  heaven,  or,  at  least,  to  things  that 
are  not  of  this  earth  alone.  Some  few  moments  while  I  lived 
I  gave  to  art,  to  poetry — even  of  the  church  I  do  not  speak 
— but  those  poor  minutes  now  are  all  that  Is  given  me  of  life 
in  death.  Even  if  there  be  a  God,  I  do  not  know,  though  I 
am  dead  ;  nor,  do  I  fancy,  can  you  tell  me;  but  these  mo- 
ments, many  of  them  already,  I  have  given  you,  that  I  might 
warn  you — and  you,  a  woman,  sit  there,  smiling !  Do  you 
know  that  with  these  eyes  you  deem  so  sightless  I  can  see 
things  of  which  the  fair,  deceitful  surface  is  only  known  to 
you?  I  see  the  glitter  of  this  table,  and  the  painted  walls — 
and  in  the  wall  the  coarse  rubble,  the  refuse  and  plaster.  I 
see  the  carpeted  floor,  and  beneath  it  the  dark  and  filthy 
soil.  I  see  the  gay  streets,  and  in  them  the  fever  lurking, 
and  the  germs  of  pestilence  and  seeds  of  loathsome  illness, 
madness,  death,  and  murder.  One  place  is  real  as  another, 
O  you  realists  !  The  bowels  of  the  earth  is  as  the  sunshine ; 
and  you,  who  deem  your  self  so  fair,  so  bright,  so  gay — in 
your  proud  body  I  can  see  each  spot  of  gangrene,  of  begin- 
ning death  ;  I  can  see  where  the  blood,  laden  with  bread, 
with  rich  food,  finds  some  slight  clot  beginning  in  the 
veins;  I  can  see  all  shames  and  blemishes  you  hide  so  secret, 
and  each  foul  thought  and  wish  that  lurks,  dark  and  deep, 
within  your  mind;  I — who  might  ere  this  have  been  faraway 
in  the  fragrant  woods  and  fields  beneath  the  stars — I  have 
lingered  here  an  hour  to  tell  you  this.  As  yet  I  have  learnt 
no  more  of  God  than  you,  but  I  have  learnt  that  earth  is 
death,  and  earth  alone  ;  and  death  is  not  oblivion ;  death  is 
hell — by  your  own  creed  !  He  is  workjng  now,  as  you  sit 
here,  and  all  your  baths  and  essences  can  keep  him  off  but  a 
few  short  years,  you  things  of  matter,  as  you  choose  to  be! 
Death,  I  say  ;  death  " 

He  stopped  ;  for  Mrs.  de  Mone'go  had  fainted  dead  away. 
We  bore  her  from  the  room.  The  ladies  dashed  water  upon 
her,  or  what  else;  but  it  was  many  minutes  before  we 
brought  her  to.  And  finally,  when  we  men  went  back  into 
the  dining-room  to  smoke  our  cigars,  the  skull  was  silent. 

Norval  turned  to  it  again  and  tried  to  make  it  speak,  but 
the  night  was  nearly  over,  and,  long  ere  this,  its  wearied 
spirit  had  escaped,  and  borne  itself  upon  the  air,  far  off  to 
some  sweet  summer  sunrise  in  the  country  hills. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A  story  is  told  illustrative  of  the  snobbishness  of  London 
society  and  of  the  real  kindness  of  heart  in  the  family  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  There  is  in  London  an  American  dentist 
who  is  very  skillful  in  his  profession,  and,  among  other 
people,  has  attended  the  Princess  of  Wales.  He  was  invited 
to  one  of  the  annual  garden-parties  at  Marlborough  House, 
and  met  there  nearly  fifty  of  his  patients.  They  cut  him  to 
a  man.  Soon  after  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
Prince  and  Princess,  and  they  at  once  gave  him  the  most 
cordial  reception,  and  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand.  At 
once  every  one  of  the  fifty  patients  pressed  up  to  the  lucky 
dentist  and  shook  his  hands  with  equal  warmth. 


Robert  G.  Ingersoll  remarked  to  a  friend  in  Xew  York  the 
other  day  :  "  A  remarkable  thing  happened  to  me  to-day.  I 
found  a  man  who  predicted  that  Cleveland  would  be  reelected. 
I  immediately  offered  to  bet  him  $1,000  to  $100  that  he  was 
mistaken.  He  did  not  take  me  up.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
good  bet.  The  chances  are  ten  to  one  against  any  man  in 
the  White  House  occupying  it  for  another  term,  and  they  are 
double  that  in  Cleveland's  case,  since  he  is  the  first  Demo- 
cratic President  to  hold  the  place  in  twenty-four  years." 


Concerning  California  maidens,  the  Xew  York  World has 
this  to  say:  "The  California  girl  of  the  average  type  is  not 
pretty.  The  main  difficulty  with  which  the  women  of  the 
Pacific  slope  must  contend  is  the  seeming  impossibility  ot 
bringing  out  or  preserving  a  good  complexion.  The  fierce 
winds  which  blow  from  the  Pacific  or  from  the  mountains, 
combined  with  a  naturally  dry  atmosphere,  are  enough  to 
ruin  the  best  of  complexions  in  a  short  time.  For  this  reason 
the  California  girl  resorts  to  the  use  of  paints  and  powders. 
If  she  can't  produce  a  good  complexion  by  natural  means, 
she  will  by  artificial  aids.  Stroll  down  Market  or  Montgom- 
ery streets  any  afternoon  and  you  will  observe  that  eight  out 
of  every  ten  women  you  meet  have  painted  cheeks.  A  pop- 
ular druggist  said  that  he  had  one  hundred  and  ten  different 
preparations  for  the  face  in  stock  in  his  store.  But  although 
a  California  girl's  face  may  be  plain,  her  figure  is  divine.  No 
matter  where  you  go  you  will  always  find  women  with  beau- 
tiful forms.  One  would  think  that  the  State  would  become  a 
refuge  for  women  who  complain  of  being  scrawny  and  angu- 
lar. A  two  years'  residence  there  makes  a  marvelous  change 
in  the  outlines  of  the  figure.  California  girls  are  even  more 
vivacious  than  those  ot  Chicago.  They  are  witty,  quick  at 
repartee,  and  fond  of  adventure.  Merry-hearted  and  jolly, 
they  are  never  vulgar.  They  use  good,  vigorous  English, 
and  are  not  averse  to  slang.  There  is  a  frankness  of  man- 
ner about  some  of  them  which  would  shock  some  of  their 
Eastern  sisters.  Wine  is  so  cheap  throughout  the  State  that 
nearly  all  women  in  San  Francisco  drink  it,  and,  when  occa- 
sion demands,  even  stronger  liquids.  Champagne  flows  as 
freely  as  water  at  all  kinds  of  parties,  and  the  dinner-table  is 
never  without  it.  In  traveling  the  ladies  invariably  carry 
with  them  a  small  pocket-flask  containing  whisky  or  brandy. 
They  are  not  ashamed  of  it  either.  The  first  morning  after 
leaving  San  Francisco  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  the 
tourists  arose  quite  early  in  order  to  see  the  famous  Yehich- 
ipa  (sic)  '  loop.'  A  pretty  girl  belonging  to  one  of  the  first 
families  in  San  Francisco  came  out  on  the  platform  of  the 
car  where  several  people  were  standing  and  seated  herself 
upon  one  of  the  steps.  By  and  by  she  opened  a  little  bag 
and  took  out  a  cut-glass  flask  with  a  silver  top.  Deftly  un- 
screwing the  stopper,  she  placed  the  flask  of  whisky  to  her 
lips  and  drank  a  swallow  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
*Gad!'  exclaimed  one  of  the  men ;  'blamed  if  I  don't  like 
the  frankness  of  the  girl.  Instead  of  sneaking  off  in  a  cor- 
ner, she  takes  a  drink  before  us" all.'" 


Will  the  Garibaldi  waist  displace  the  jersey  from  the  place 
which  it  has  occupied  for  seven  years,  or  it  is  possible  for 
two  garments  so  entirely  unlike  in  effect  to  exist  together  ? 
The  new  Garibaldi  is  very*  long,  and  the  wearer  might  as 
well  have  no  belt  as  to  wear  the  cestus  of  Venus  under  its 
drooping  fullness.  Around  the  neck  and  wrists  there  are 
plaits  which  form  a  cuff  and  a  species  of  yoke,  and  the 
shoulder-strap  of  the  old  Garibaldi,  its  collar,  and  wristband 
are  left  off.  The  color  is  a  vivid  red,  which  should  be  care- 
fully chosen,  for  there  are  some  scarlets  among  the  flannels 
of  this  season  that  have  a  painfully  vulgar  effect,  while  oth- 
ers are  not  exquisite  in  line.  The  English  version  of  the 
Garibaldi  opens  at  the  throat  over  a  plaited  chemisette,  and 
has  a  wide  plush  collar  and  plush  cuffs. 


In  a  recent  lecture  on  Turkey,  General  Lew  Wallace  re- 
marked that  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  a  woman 
enters  the  harem  is  that  she  give  up  all  family  ties  and  con- 
nections with  the  outside  world.  While  polygamy  is  per- 
mitted in  Turkey,  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  his  ma- 
jesty's Moslem  subjects  have  harems.  General  Wallace 
depicted  in  a  humorous  vein  the  curiosity  of  the  American 
women  to  visit  the  harems.  They  always  have  a  great  desire 
to  see  the  poor  creatures  at  home,  and  devise  some  means 
to  raise  them  from  their  degraded  position.  After  a  visit 
many  of  these  ladies  change  their  minds  about  the  fearful 
fate  of  the  Turkish  woman.  The  Turkish  ladies  assemble 
in  a  common  reception-room  richly  furnished.  They*  are  at- 
tended by  a  throng  of  slaves,  white  and  black,  who  do  their 
every  bidding.  Their  clothing  is  of  the  richest  material.  It 
is  the  general  opinion  that  ladies  of  the  harem  are  prisoners. 
This  is  merely  a  delusion.  Every  Turkish  woman  has  her 
own  quarters  and  her  own  slaves  to  wait  upon  her.  She  can 
take  a  ride  whenever  she  wishes,  and  she  wears  what  she 
pleases  without  any  interference.  The  Turkish  head-dress  is, 
with  due  deference  to  the  styles  of  Paris  and  New  York,  the 
most  becoming  of  any  in  the  world.  It  makes  the  homeliest 
women  handsome  and  the  handsome  angelic.  "  The  Turk- 
ish women  are,  next  to  our  own  American  women,  the  most 
beautiful  I  have  ever  seen.  Glimpses  of  them  can  be  caught 
on  Fridays,  (the  Turkish  Sunday,)  or  from  their  carriages. 
They  do  their  own  shopping.  It  is  theirs  to  buy  as  they 
please  and  their  husbands  pay  for  it.  It  is  incorrect  to 
say  that  there  is  no  home-Hfe  among  the  Turks.  Laying 
aside  the  tie  of  husband  and  wife,  there  remains  that  almost 
as  dear — parent  and  child.  The  residents  of  the  harem, 
which  means  a  sacred  or  secret  place,  are  passionately  de- 
voted to  their  children,  upon  whom  they  shower  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  woman's  nature." 


"  Mme.  Modjeska  has  some  evening  dresses  for  dinners 
and  large  receptions  that  would  fill  the  hearts  of  many 
women  with  envy,  and  she  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  there  are  no  others  in  existence  like  them.  They  are 
made  by  Mme.  Duluc,  of  Paris,  after  designs  by  the  cele- 
brated artist,  Emil  Rops.  One  of  them  is  a  magnificent  din- 
ner dress,  of  white  plush  combined  with  white  brocaded  silk, 
with  a  fuse  pattern.  The  train  is  made  of  alternate  stripes  of 
the  plush  and  brocade,  and  the  tablier  is  of  white  lace,  the 
pattern  of  which  is  embroidered  in  silver.  The  decollete 
waist  is  made  of  the  brocade  with  lace  sleeves.  A  high- 
necked  dinner  dress  is  made  of  pearl-gray  ottoman  silk,  with' 
a  brocaded  pattern  of  ostrich  feathers  in  dark  gray  velvet. 
The  train  has  two  lengthwise  panels  of  the  plain  pearl-gray 
silk,  and  there  is  a  double  fichu  of  the  same,  which  termi- 
nates in  sash  ends.  Another  rich  dinner  dress  is  made  of  a 
new  silk  material  of  alternate  stripes  of  Ottoman  silk  and 
embroidered  grenadine  of  a  pattern  like  thread-lace — in  fact 


the  stripe  is  almost  lace,  so  fine  is  it.  The  front  is  elabo- 
rately hand-embroidered  in  jet.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
costume  is  one  of  straw-colored  crepe  du  Chine  with  a  stripe 
of  embroidered  grenadine.  There  is  a  full  drapery  in  front 
looped  up  with  a  Marguerite  belt.  The  train  is  of  straw- 
colored  brocade  with  a  fuse  pattern,  and  the  waist,  of  the 
brocade,  has  no  sleeves,  but  a  sort  of  cape  instead,  made  of 
the  crepe.  The  effect  is  most  novel.  With  this  costume  is 
wom  a  large  bunch  of  golden  marigolds.  The  sleeves  of 
each  costume  have  a  distinctive  individuality,  no  two  pair  re- 
sembling each  other  at  all.  Mme.  Modjeska's  dresses  are 
never  duplicated  by  Mme.  Duluc."  Also,  Mme.  Hulucdoes 
not  design  them,  as  Mme.  Modjeska,  who  is  a  clever 
draughtswoman  designs  every  dress  that  is  made  for  her.  But 
there  is  an  agreement  that  her  pencil  sketches  shall  either  be 
destroyed  or  returned  to  her.  Modjeska  is  a  specialist  in 
sleeves,  as  all  great  dressers  are. 


Mrs.  Bartol  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Philadelphia 
Kirmess  last  year.  The  year  before  it  had  been  a  great  suc- 
cess. But  last  winter  Mrs.  Band's  name  was  associated 
with  that  of  William  D.  Kelley,  who  is  now  named  as  a  co- 
defendant  in  the  suit  for  divorce  brought  by*  Mr.  Bartol,  and 
fashionable  people  dropped  out.  Mrs.  Bartol  and  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Gillespie,  however,  got  a  lot  of  young  women  who  had  never 
approached  the  pale  of  society,  costumed  them,  and  used 
them  to  make  the  Kirmess,  as  far  as  the  public  knew,  "  a 
great  success."  This  vear  Mrs.  Bartol  will  not  be  in  the  list 
of  managers. — New  York  World. 


The  promotion  of  Dolly  Tester  to  be  Marchioness  of  Ailes- 
bury  recalls  another  Anonyma  who  married  an  English  lord 
at  Nice.  This  peeress  was  the  one  from  whom  Ouida  drew 
the  character  of  Laura  Pearl  in  her  novel  of  "  Puck."  The 
pair  used  to  drive  in  their  splendid  equipage  on  the  Prome- 
nade des  Anglais,  apparently  unrecognized  by  anybody.  But 
one  day  the  not  over-scrupulous  society  of  Nice  was  startled 
by  the  publication  in  the  fashionable  journal  of  that  town  of 

the  account  of  a  dinner  party  by  Lord  and  Lady  X ,  the 

list  of  the  guests  comprising  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
respectable  ladies  at  Xice.  They  cculd  not  withstand  the 
immense  temptation  of  going  to  dine  with  a  lord,  so  they 
bravely  decided  upon  overlooking  the  former  profession  of 
her  ladyship.  There  was  not  an  American  among  them, 
however.  Anent  Dolly  Tester,  there  was  told  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  the  following  story  :  It  appears  that  she  had  a 
sister  who  for  some  years  had  been  the  chere  amie  of  a  wealthy 
brewer  in  the  north  of  England.  When  Lord  Savemake 
married  Dolly,  the  brewer,  flushed  with  joy  at  the  possibility 
of  becoming  brother-in-law  to  a  future  marquis,  straightway 
married  the  younger  Miss  Tester,  and  so  Lady  Savemake 
became  the  social  regineratrice  of  another  member  of  her 
family. 

Of  "  Society  in  Mexico,"  a  correspondent  in  that  city  writes 
thus  to  the  Boston  Herald:  "The  habits  of  good  society 
here  are  quite  the  same,  with  a  little  more  dash  of  abandon, 
as  any  where  in  the  world.  The  ladies  wear  imported  Paris 
hats  entirely.  The  sevillana,  or  modern  small  mantilla — a 
most  delightfully  graceful  headdress  which  ought  to  be  the 
fashion  in  the  States  in  the  summer,  so  universallv  becoming 
is  it  to  all  women — is  not  at  all  displaced  by  the  French  hat. 
The  sez'il/ana  is  entirely  permissible  in  the  forenoon  hours, 
and  no  lady  wears  a  bonnet  to  church.  The  church  costume 
is  a  black  silk  or  woolen  dress  and  a  seuillana^  and  if  you 
want  to  see  some  beautiful  Spanish  types  among  the  ladies 
go  to  the  cathedral  or  to  the  Santa  Brigida  or  Profesa 
churches  of  a  morning — where,  among  the  hundreds  of  kneel- 
ing worshipers,  you  will  see  faces  that  an  American  painter 
would  give  much  to  transfer  to  canvas.  The  Mexican  ladies 
go  to  church  daily  in  the  morning  hours,  for  here  worship  is 
not  restricted  to  one  day  in  the  week,  and  the  Mexican 
church  is  not  a  combination  of  lecture-rooms,  reception  halls, 
and  church  kitchen.  It  is  a  place  in  which  to  worship  God, 
and  not  to  make  a  display  of  toilets  and  to  sell  oyster  stews." 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  London  Truth  thus  writes :  When  Caste- 
lar  sent  an  agent  to  the  Vatican  about  some  church  business,  Pius  IX., 
not  wishing  to  receive  a  regular  ambassador  from  a  Deistical  President 
of  a  Spanish  republic,  said  :  ' '  Why  is  it  that  you  are  so  hard  in  Spain 
on  poor  Isabella?  "  Her  hereditary  weaknesses  were  given  as  a  reason. 
"But."  said  the  Holy  Father.  "  that's  no  reason  at  all.  You  must  re- 
gard her  as  a  king;  and  what  male  monarch.  I  ask  you.  is  there  in  all 
Europe  who  has  a  right  to  cast — I  won't  sav  a  stone,  but  the  smallest 
pebble,  at  her?  The  Queen  of  England  is  a  being  apart.  I  considered 
all  this,  I  assure  you.  before  I  sent  Isabella  the  Golden  Rose,  and  tried 
to  look  at  her  as  Christ  looked  at  the  women  with  whom,  according  to 
the  Pharisees,  he  should  not  have  kept  company.  When  I  weighed  all 
that  I  knew  about  her  goings  on  in  the  same  scales  with  what  I  knew  of 
the  private  life  of  no  matter  what  maV  monarch,  I  had  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance in  her  favor."  "  Holv  Father,"  observed  the  diplomatic  agent, 
"your  paternal  charity  toward  her  is  very  great.  You  judge  herkindly 
because  she's  a  woman."  "  I  don't  think  of  her  sex,"  cried  the  Pope; 
' '  I  only  regard  her  as  a  king,  and  I  repeat  that  from  my  standpoint  she 
appears  to  advantage.  Just  pass  in  review  the  lives  of  her  brother  mon- 
archs  who  have  been  her  contemporaries  There's  Napoleon  III.  But 
perhaps,  as  he  was  an  upstart,  we  had  better  leave  his  failings  entirely 
to  God.  But  does  she  not  compare  favorably  with  that  ice-hearted  re- 
frigerator. Leopold  I.,  and  with  other  members  of  his  family?  If  we  go 
on  to  Holland,  what  do  we  find  there  ?  A  beautiful,  witty,  and  merito- 
rious Queen  unequally  mated  with  an  incarnation  of  the  worst  of  the 
deadly  sins.  The  German  Emperor  is  a  sinner,  though  not  the  worst ; 
and  if  Alexander  II.  goes  on  imitating  Louis  XV..  as  he  has  done,  he 
must  wind  up  with  a  '  Pare  aux  Cerfs.'  I  shan't  do  more  than  touch  on 
the  grievances  of  the  Empress  of  Austria.  Charlotte,  her  sister-in-law, 
was  a  very*  unhappy  woman,  through  the  fault  of  Maximilian.  Then 
the  King  of  WUrtemhurg.  what  extenuating  circumstances  can  be 
pleaded  in  his  favor?  Did  you  ever  see  his  wife?  She  wasa  miracle  of 
beautv.  And  as  for  my  enemy,  Victor  Emanuel.  Christian  charity  will 
not  allow  me  to  say  that  he  ought  to  be  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  instead 
of  King  of  Italy.  I  say  that  Isabella  is  more  to  be  respected  than  anv 
of  these  men,  and  she  could  plead  extenuating  circumstances  which  will 
be  remembered  at  the  last  day."  The  Pope  wound  up  by  a  number  of 
stories  about  the  Due  de  Monipensier,  and  said:  "The  poor  duchess 
has  been  tried  with  great  misfortune  and  with  small  torments,  not  the 
least  tormenting  of  which  was  jealousy." 


The  late  Rev.  Joel  Hawes.  of  Hartford,  is  remembered  by  many  ^s  a 
most  eloquent  divine.  Singularly  angu'ar  in  person  and  quaint  in  man- 
ner, he  preached  truth  in  a  most  forcible  wav.  On  one  occasion,  after 
announcing  that  the  usual  collection  would  be  taken  for  foreign  mis- 
sions, he  added,  in  his  most  impressive  manner:  "And  I  would  say  to 
those  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  buttons  into  the  bo*,  that 
I  would  thank  them  not  to  hammer  down  the  eyes,  for  the  Lord  is  not 
deceived,  and  as  huttons  thev  are  valuers. "  Ii  need  not  be  wid  that 
there  were  no  buttons  that  day. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


THE    NEW    YORK    SEASON. 


"  Flaneur  "  on  the  Opening  of  the  Social  Swim  and  of  the  Holidays. 

The  holiday  season  is  at  hand.  All  the  shops  are  enlarg- 
ing their  windows,  multitudes  of  dolls  are  borne  into  sight 
every  hour,  jewelers  advertise  the  most  captivating  and  allur- 
ing bargains  at  prices  ranging  from  two  dollars  to  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  bargain,  and  everybody  is  talking  about  the 
good  old-lime  Christmas  celebration  we  are  going  to  have, 
with  the  yule-tide  log,  wassail  bowl,  St.  Nick,  and  the  rest  ot 
it.  All  the  newspapers  have  had  their  Christmas  numbers 
on  the  streets  for  weeks.  We  get  the  Easter  numbers  in 
about  ten  days,  I  suppose.  This  is  the  result  of  competition, 
which  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  life  of  trade— 
and  the  death  of  the  Christmas  number.  The  London  News 
and  Graphic  got  their  Christmas  numbers  over  here  in  No- 
vember, but  they  were  pushed  very  hard  for  first  place  by 
Puck,  Life,  and  the  Evening  Telegrmn.  The  public  indeed 
is  so  surleited  with  Christmas  numbers  by  this  time  that  it 
snorts  with  disgust  at  the  very  mention  of  them. 

Fully  a  third  of  the  women  in  the  Lyceum  Theatre  last 
night  took  off  their  bonnets,  and  left  them  with  a  maid  in  a 
mom  set  aside  for  that  purpose  in  the  lobby.  The  result 
»as  that  the  stage  could  be  seen  without  looking  over  or 
around  vast  piles  of  millinery,  and  the  house  presented  a  gen- 
erally improved  appearance.  It  is  an  important  innovation 
and  one  that  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  talk.  There  were  no 
end  of  jokes  in  the  newspapers  about  the  tall  hats  at  the  the- 
atres, but  the  hat  itself  was  not  a  joke  to  the  man  who  was 
planted  behind  it.  Nothing  is  so  wearing  and  exasperating 
as  to  be  obliged  to  be  perpetually  dodging  around  the  femi- 
nine monstrosities  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  a  view  of  the  stage. 
A  San  Franciscan  who  has  made  a  great  success  in  New 
York  is  Charlie  Reed,  the  minstrel.  He  is  the  victim  of  his 
own  ability.  Had  he  been  stupid  and  commonplace  he  would 
now  be  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  liberal  salary,  beloved  but 
ignored.  As  it  is  he  is  out.  His  whole  experience  here  was 
amazing.  When  the  scheme  of  establishing  a  permanent 
troupe  of  minstrels  in  New  York  was  consummated  by  the 
coalition  of  a  Philadelphia  soap  man  and  a  burnt-cork  celeb- 
rity named  Dockstader,  everybody  seemed  pleased.  The 
Comedy  Theatre  was  rebuilt  within  the  old  walls,  and  the 
town  was  fairly  plastered  with  the  name  of  Dockstader.  The 
front  of  the  theatre  was  also  decorated  with  it,  and  it  stared 
at  the  people  from  electric  lights  and  all  manner  of  trans- 
parencies. When  the  minstrels  began  their  season  the  thea- 
tre was  crowded  by  all  the  lovers  of  the  old-time  form  of 
entertainment.  The  euphonious  name  of  Dockstader  headed 
the  programmes  in  type  of  massive  size,  and  he  was  starred 
on  the  stage  to  avast  extent.  He  sat  on  the  left  of  the  semi- 
circle, and  quiet  little  Charlie  Reed  was  on  the  other  end. 
Reed  was  not  known  here  to  the  majority  of  play-goers;  his 
name  was  in  the  smallest  type,  and  he  did  not  seem  anxious 
to  push  himself  forward.  But  he  "got  there  just  the  same," 
and  it  was  one  of  the  most  pronounced  arrivals  on  record. 
Two  minutes  after  he  had  begun  to  speak  the  audience  was 
yelling  with  delight,  and  for  a  week  nothing  was  heard  about 
town  but  the  hit  of  Charlie  Reed.  The  papers  wrote  him  up 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  one  else  in  the  troupe,  and  he  took 
the  honors  away  from  Dockstader  without  an  effort.  The 
latter  doubled  the  size  of  type  and  increased  the  prominence 
of  his  name  in  the  papers,  but  all  without  effect.  Reed  had 
everything  his  own  way.  They  began  to  be  known  as  Reed's 
Minstrels,  instead  of  Dockstader's.  Through  it  all  Reed  was 
as  quiet  as  a  mouse,  while  the  struggles  of  the  head  of  the 
show  were  violent  and  tragic.  Finally  Mr.  Dockstader  began 
to  destroy  the  opportunities  of  his  rival,  until  he  got  to  a  point 
where  he  prevented  him  from  being  seen  or  heard  except  for 
five  minutes  in  the  first  act,  and  even  then  tried  to  steal  the 
applause  of  the  man  whose  success  galled  him  so.  But  it 
was  all  futile.  The  echo  of  the  five  minutes'  ovation  to  Reed 
drowned  the  wildest  efforts  of  Dockstader  during  the  rest  of 
the  night.  Finally  Dockstader  gave  in  to  his  jealousy  and 
envy,  and,  calling  Reed  to  him  one  day,  said,  uneasily : 

"We've  got  to  part;  I've  just  found  out  your  little  game. 
You're  working  against  me  with  the  idea  of  starting  a  rival 
show." 

"  A  what  ? "  said  Reed,  aghast. 
"An  opposition  to  me." 

Reed  laughed,  and  asked  him  for  facts  or  his  informant's 
name.  The  other  had  nothing  to  show  for  his  opinion.  Then 
the  Western  minstrel  proved  the  absurdity  of  the  charge, 
and  went  back  to  his  place  in  the  theatre.  Three  nights 
later,  while  Dockstader  was  in  the  Gilsey  House  bar-room, 
Charles  Frohman,  who  loves  a  quiet  joke  at  times,  stole  up 
and  said,  mysteriously: 
"  He's  goin'  t'  do  'em." 

"Who?"  asked  the  badgered  minstrel,  softly. 
"Charlie  Reed;  he's  goin1  t'  do  his  specialties  some  night 
this  week." 

"Oh,  no,  he  ain't,"  said  the  boss  of  the  show,  loudly  and 
confidently;  "  I  won't  let  him." 

"  But  he'll  do  'em  in  spite  of  you;  he's  got  it  arranged  so 
as  to  drop  down  from  the  flies  some  night  when  a  lot  of  his 
friends  are  in  front.     Look  out,  or  you'll  get  taken  in." 

Dockstader  rushed  off,  found  Reed,  and  accused  him  on 
the  spot  of  the  intention  of  dropping  from  the  flies  (a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  feet)  in  order  to  do  his  special  bits. 
Reed  stared  at  him  in  open  amazement,  then  laughed  out- 
right, and  walked  away.  Mr.  Dockstader  revived  his  former 
theory  about  the  mythical  opposition  show  which  Mr.  Reed 
was  to  establish,  and  said  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  part 
with  the  services  of  his  rival.  That  ended  the  career  of 
Charlie  Reed,  so  far  as  Dockstader's  Minstrels  were  con- 
cerned. For  a  week  after  his  dismissal  he  went  regularly  to 
the  theatre  in  time  for  every  performance,  but  Dockstader 
refused  to  allow  him  to  go  upon  the  stage  again.  About  this 
time  Reed  made  up  his  mind  to  give  up  the  minstrel  busi- 
ness, as  it  has  long  since  reached  its  limit,  and  go  into  comic 
opera  and  burlesque.  All  the  comedians  are  drifting  in  that 
direction  now.  Mr.  Reed  already  has  several  offers  to  ap- 
pear in  comic  opera,  including  one  from  Manager  Stetson. 
The  Dockstader  Minstr^js  go  on,  but  the  chief  charm  of  the 
performance  is  missing. 

I  am  often  amused  at  the  remarkable  change  that  has 
come  over  an  actor  who  married  a  society  woman  less  than 
a  year  ago,  and  abruptly  withdrew  from  the  realms  of  grease 


paint,  calcium  lights,  tinsel,  cheap  suppers,  loud  clothes,  and 
stilted  utterance,  into  an  exclusive  and  highly  respectable  set 
of  well-to-do  and  rather  aristocratic  people.  When  he  was 
ten  years  old  he  was  a  member  of  the  Seventeenth  Street 
crowd  of  boys  who  came  up  to  my  street  Saturday  afternoons 
and  laboriously  and  insistently  stoned  us  into  our  several 
houses.  It  was  perhaps  on  this  account  that  I  grew  early  to 
regard  him  as  a  hero.  This  feeling  was  intensified  when 
he  ran  away  from  home  and  went  on  the  stage.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  was  a  stocky,  powerfully  built,  clear-eyed  and 
direct  young  New  Yorker,  and  he  managed  to  distinguish 
himself  in  the  "profession,"  so  that  at  twenty-five  he  was  a 
well-known  leading  man  to  stars  of  the  second  rate.  The 
truth  is  that  the  greater  part  of  this  distinction  was  due  to 
the  handy  use  of  his  fists,  and  his  championship  of  young 
women  of  more  or  less  romantic  disposition  who  fell  under 
the  sharp  reprimand  of  the  various  stage-managers  of  the 
companies  in  which  my  friend  the  actor  chanced  to  act.  His 
method  in  dealing  with  the  outraged  proprieties  in  these  in- 
stances was  pointed,  simple,  and  effective.  He  thrashed  the 
stage  manager  on  the  spot,  posed  as  a  hero  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  sought  another  engagement  on  the  following 
morning.  He  has  one  of  those  good,  all-around  names,  like 
Hamilton,  Granville,  Hutchinson,  etc.,  which  may  easily  be- 
come aristocratic  by  prefixing  a  catching  Christian  name. 
One  day  in  the  summer  he  found  himself  in  Saratoga,  where 
he  met  a  plump  and  genial  widow  with  a  cool  million  of  her 
own  and  a  recognized  position  in  society.  Within  a  year  he 
had  married  her,  withdrawing  from  all  his  old  associationsin 
town,  taken  a  three-months'  trip  to  Europe,  put  in  a  short 
season  at  Newport  and  Lenox,  and  now  he  is  in  town  again, 
the  observed  of  all  observers,  the  most  exclusive  and  staid  of 
society  pillars,  an  exemplary  husband,  and  a  man  of  the  most 
stalwart  and  rigid  hauteur.  Last  night,  after  a  supper  in 
Delmonico's,  I  ran  across  him  accidentally  for  the  first  time 
since  his  marriage.  I  was  trying  to  decide  whether  to  toil 
down  a  crooked  staircase  or  to  take  the  elevator.  I  chose 
the  latter  course.  Pending  the  arrival  of  what  is  now  in 
New  York  almost  universally  called  "  the  lift,"  I  dropped 
into  a  seat.  While  I  was  waiting,  there  was  a  burst  of  re- 
strained but  genial  laughter,  some  nasal  snorts,  a  little  exqui- 
site feminine  tittering,  and  then  a  party  of  four  or  five  ladies, 
in  the  usual  evening  condition  of  shocking  nudity,  came 
toward  the  stairs.  Among  them,  around  them,  and  in  front 
of  them  were  various  specimens  of  the  New  York  society 
man  seen  at  his  best — i.  e.,  on  his  way  to  supper — and  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  group  was  my  old  friend  of  Seventeenth 
Street.  He  pranced  about  in  the  midst  of  the  girls  with  a 
manner  that  was  unquestionably  correct,  while  they  seemed 
convulsed  at  his  witty  sallies.  When  the  ex-actor  saw  me, 
he  rushed  over,  with  rather  startling  effusiveness,  and  cried  : 

"  Whah  have  you  be-an  for  a  century,  old  chap  ? " 

"  Wandering  around  in  the  old  ruts,"  I  said.  "  I'm  told 
that  you  have  quit  them." 

"  I  have,"  he  said,  sticking  his  glass  in  his  eye  and  regard- 
ing me  dolefully;  "  I  have  cut  everybody  right  and  left,  got 
in  with  new  people,  and  though  they  are  at  times  appallingly 
stupid — which  the  old  crowd  never  was — I  find  it  goes  pretty 
well.  I  used  to  think  it  was  a  great  thing  to  have  every  bar- 
tender, waiter,  and  hotel  clerk  in  New  York  address  me  by 
name,  to  drink  absinthe  before  breakfast  and  ale  before  bed- 
time, to  receive  twenty  telegrams  a  day  from  women  of  the 
stage,  to  roll  in  clover  one  day,  and  return  thanks  for  beer 
the  next,  and  so  on.  But  this  life  is  more  to  my  taste.  How 
long  it  will  last  I  do  not  know,  for  I  confess  that  it  has  not 
escaped  me  that  the  most  prodigiously  bored  men  in  the 
world  are  those  who  follow  society.  It  is  a  curious  sensation 
never  to  feel  the  slightest  interest  in  money  matters,  and, 
strangely  enough,  it  soon  loses  its  charm.  When  I  was  poor 
I  was  vastly  pleased  when  I  succeeded  in  inveigling  a  tailor 
into  trusting  me  for  a  two-hundred-dollar  fur  overcoat — you 
remember  it ;  the  one  that  Sarony  made  a  picture  of  me  in. 
For  three  years  I  never  wore  that  coat  without  a  feeling  of 
delightful  conceit — a  sensation  which  I  never  experience  now." 

"  Do  you  go  in  for  amateur  theatricals  at  all  ?" 

He  waved  his  hand  to  the  party  who  were  waiting  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  and  they  trooped  down  without  him.  Then 
he  put  his  single  glass  surreptitiously  in  his  pocket,  and  said, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  the  affectation  in  his  speech 
that  he  had  at  first  displayed: 

"Amateur  theatricals  ?  No.  I  do  not  go  in  for  anything. 
I'll  tell  you  my  life.  I  rise  at  nine,  take  the  old-time  plunge 
in  the  coldest  water  I  can  get,  put  on  my  bath  robe,  and  go 
into  my  wife's  dressing-room,  and  there  she  and  I  drink  a 
cup  of  coffee  together.  Sometimes  she  is  good-natured,  but 
oftener  she  melts  into  tears  over  some  infernal  slight  that 
these  devilish  women  here  are  always  offering  her,  or,  to  be 
more  accurate,  which  she  thinks  they  are  always  offering  her, 
for  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  her  grievances  are  purely  imaginary.  Then  I  go  back. 
My  man  dresses  me,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  my  wife,  her  sis- 
ter, and  I  breakfast  down-stairs.  After  this  I  usually  smoke 
a  cigar  in  the  library,  take  a  canter  through  the  park,  or  go 
and  play  billiards  with  a  lot  of  other  stupid,  stuffy,  and  fussy 
men  at  the  club,  who  are  as  hard  pushed  to  kill  time  as  I 
am.  At  four  I  return,  put  on  a  frock  coat,  more  clothes,  go 
to  a  five-o'clock  tea,  where  the  crush  is  suffocating  and  the 
inanity  maddening,  and  at  five- thirty  I  drive  through  the 
park  with  the  missus.  Then  I  return  to  a  dinner-party  at 
home,  or  dine  out,  according  as  the  programe  has  been  ar- 
ranged. At  night  there  is  the  opera,  or  a  ball,  and  so  things 
go.  I  rather  think  1  like  it,  but,  lord,  how  stupid  the  people 
are!  I  meet  the  same  faces  day  after  day  and  hour  after 
hour  wherever  I  go,  and  they  say  the  same  things  over  and 
over  again.  It  is  a  good,  respectable,  easy  life,  and  the  sort 
of  a  life  a  gentleman  should  lead.  I  like,  it,  and  yet " — a  long 
pause — "  Where  are  you  going  to-night?" 

I  turned  round  and  looked  at  him,  and  saw  the  most  dis- 
contented and  unhappy  face  in  the  world. 

"  You  have  got  lots  of  money,  they  say,"   I  remarked. 

u  I  do  not  live  so  well  as  I  did  in  the  old  days,"  he  said, 
stolidly,  "or  at  least  it  does  not  seem  asif  I  did.  Money 
won't  buy  much  when  you  come  to  analyze  it.  1  used  to 
dine  at  Delmonico's,  had  a  deadhead-box  at  the  theatre,  a 
rattling  supper  with  a  famous  or  bright  woman  afterward, 
and  no  end  of  larks  all  clay  long,  at  a  cost  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  dollars.  A  million  dollars  in  gold  will  buy  no  more 
in  the  way  of  amusement.  There  is  very  little  to  be  bought 
in  the  world,  after  all,  and  a  man   is  a  fool  who  deludes  him- 


self into  the  notion  that  he  can  buy  any  more  fun  or  happi- 
ness with  the  fortune  of  a  Rothschild  than  he  can  with  the 
hap-hazard  earnings  of  any  decent  calling,  backed  up  by 
reasonable  popularity  and  a  disposition  of  contentment. 
Why  don't  you  tell  me  where  you're  going  to-night?  I'll  go 
along."  Blakely  Hall. 

New  York,  December  8,  1S86. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Prince  Poniatowski  was  very  anxious  to  secure  a  libretto  from  the  pen 
of  Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder.  "  I  can't  think  of  such  a  thing,"  said 
Dumas;  "there's  nothing  I  dread  so  much  as  Poniatowski's  music, 
particularly  when  he  composes  it  himself." 


Gaboriau  had  a  thick  head  of  hair,  and  Siraudin,  who  was  literally 
hairless,  was  frightfully  jealous  of  the  novelist's  good  .looks.  "Why 
does  not  Gaboriau  submit  to  nature's  laws?"  inquired  the  playwright; 
"he  ought  to  be  bald."  "Be  easy,"  was  Clairville's  answer ;  "  lie  keeps 
his  hair  on  his  head  to  conceal  his  baldness." 


Mme.  P.,  whose  early  history  is  somewhat  mysterious,  receives  on 
Thursdays.  A  young  lawyer  one  evening  narrated  to  her  guests  a  story 
and  applied  to  its  heroine  the  epithet,  "a  piquante  cocotte. "  "  Co- 
cotte,"  exclaimed  Mme.  P.,  "  is  a  word  no  one  ever  uses  in  my  salon  I  " 
"Quite  true,"  retorted  the  lawyer,  "  but  we  all  use  it  as  soon  as  we  get 
outside." 

Among  the  begging  letters  recently  received  at  the  office  of  a  benevo- 
lent society  was  one  running  thus:  " This  unfortunate  young  man  is 
the  only  son  of  a  widow  who  died  childless,  and  his  earnings  maintain 
his  aged  father  and  infant  brothers,  whose  sole  support  he  is."  The 
secretary  of  the  bureau  wrote  on  the  margin  of  the  epistle  the  following 
note:  "  The  circumstances  ol  this  case  are  evidently  exaggerated. " 


The  other  day  a  fashionably  dressed  lady  entered  a  bob-tail  car.  As 
she  accepted  a  seat  which  an  obliging  passenger  vacated  for  her  accom- 
modation, she  noticed  that  a  gentlemanly  appearing  man,  who  sat  di- 
rectly across  the  aisle,  was  extending  his  hand  toward  her  cordially. 
Without  taking  the  trouble  to  determine  who  the  supposed  acquaintance 
might  be  by  a  closer  scrutiny  of  his  features,  the  lady  grasped  the  ex- 
tended hand  and  shook  it  vigorously,  at  the  same  time  going  right 
along  settling  her  draperies  to  her  critical  satisfaction.  When  this  was 
accomplished,  she  glanced  up  with  a  beaming  smile  to  greet  the  owner 
of  the  well-shaken  hand.  To  her  astonishment  and  horror  she  gazed 
into  the  face  of  a  total  stranger.  The  hand  was  dropped  with  startling 
velocity.  "  But,  sir,"  she  exclaimed,  crimson  with  anger,  "  I  never  saw 
you  before  in  all  my  life."  "  I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  madam,"  was  the 
cool  reply;  "I  only  wished  to  accommodate  you  by  passing  up  your 
fare." 


A  story  is  told  by  the  Rambler  of  a  certain  Chicago  belle,  daughter  of 
a  prominent  speculator.  She  went  to  an  Eastern  summer  resort  last 
summer  with  some  New  York  girls,  and,  of  course,  the  party  was  ac- 
companied by  an  elderly  chaperon.  One  afternoon  the  Chicago  girl 
was  noticed  promenading  the  veranda  with  a  strange  gentleman.  The 
chaperon  and  the  New  York  girls  were  properly  exercised  about  it,  but 
it  did  not  seem  to  disturb  Miss  Chicago  in  the  least.  They  tried  to  in- 
timate by  signals  that  the  young  gentleman  ought  to  be  introduced  to 
the  chaperon,  that  she  might  judge  whether  he  was  a  fit  person  for  her 
charges  to  associate  with,  but  their  signals  passed  unnoticed.  When 
the  gentleman  finally  departed  the  chaperon  hastened  to  ask :  "Jessie, 
who  was  that  gentleman?"  "  A  Mr.  Blank,  from  Chicago."  "Well. 
I  am  surprised.  Why  didn't  you  introduce  him  to  me  ?  "  "  Well,  you 
see,  Mrs.  Dash,"  responded  Jessie,  coolly,  "his  character  isn't  very 
good,  so  I  thought  you  probably  wouldn't  want  to  know  him." 


Not  long  ago  Mark  Twain  was  traveling  in  the  country,  and  stopped 
one  evening  at  a  house  presided  over  by  an  elderly  woman.  He  was 
shown  to  a  room  somewhat  bare  of  ornament  and  furniture,  yet  slept 
peacefully  until  morning.  When  morning  came  and  he  arose,  he  be- 
came mindful  of  the  fact  that,  although  he  had  provided  himself  with  a 
tooth-brush,  he  had  forgotten  his  tooth-powder.  He  consoled  himself 
with  the  thought  that  there  must  be  tooth-powder  lying  somewhere 
about.  After  a  brief  search  he  discovered  something  in  a  small  box  on 
the  mantel  which  certainly  resembled  tooth-powder.  At  any  rate,  he 
used  it  vigorously  on  his  teeth  and  found  it  satisfactory.  When  he  got 
down  stairs  he  apologized  to  his  hostess  for  using  her  tooth-powder. 
She  appeared  surprised.  "What  tooth-powder?"  she  inquired,  bland- 
ly. "  It  was  on  the  mantel,"  Mark  replied.  "  On  the  mantel?"  she 
repeated.  "Yes,  in  a  small  box;  it  was  excellent,"  he  declared. 
"  Good  gracious !  "  she  ejaculated,  "  that  wasn't  tooth-powder."  "What 
was  it?"  asked  Mark,  now  slightly  alarmed.  "  Why,  that  was  auntie," 
said  she.     It  seems  that  "auntie "  had  been  cremated. 

A  prominent  official  at  Tabreeze,  Persia,  had  an  altercation  with  an 
Englishgentleman,  and  repeatedly  called  him  a  liar  to  his  face.  The 
Englishman,  who  seemed  not  to  be  acquainted  with  Oriental  character, 
sent  him  a  note,  demanding  either  an  apology  or  that  he  should  accept 
a  challenge  to  fight.  The  Persian  was  not  a  coward— few  Persians  are 
poltroons — but  the  idea  of  risking  his  life  because  he  had  called  another 
man  a  liar  seemed  to  him  preposterous,  as  it  would  to  some  Europeans 
and  Americans  as  well,  who  do  not  accept  the  absurdities  of  the  duel- 
ists' code.  "/  fight?"  said  he;  "what  shall  I  fight  for?  I  only 
called  him  a  liar,  and  now  he  wants  me  to  fight  him.  Never  was  any- 
thing more  absurd  !  "  "  Well, "  said  the  gentleman  who  took  the  note 
to  him,  "he  says  you  will  have  to  fight  him  ;  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
out  of  it.  It  will  never  do  to  call  an  English  gentleman  a  liar."  "  Rut 
I  say  I  wont  fight,"  replied  the  other.  "Then  you  must  apologize." 
"Apologize!  What  does  he  mean  by  apologize  ?  "  "Why,  take  it  all 
back,  and  say  that  you  are  sorry  that  you  called  him  a  liar  ;  that  is  what 
it  means."  "  Is  that  all?"  replied  the  Persian  ;  "of  course  I'll  apolo- 
gize ;  I'll  say  whatever  he  wishes  me  to  say.  I  lied  when  I  called  him  a 
liar.  I  am  a  liar,  the  son  of  a  liar,  and  the  grandson  of  liars.  What 
more  does  he  want  me  to  say  ? "  We  read  in  Herodotus  that  the  Per- 
sians of  old  instructed  their  sons  in  three  things  only — to  ride,  to  use 
the  bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth.  They  still  ride,  but  the  only  bow  they 
use  is  the  long  bow. 

A  telegraph  operator's  moods  may  be  determined  by  his  manner  of 
using  the  key.  If  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  working  regularly  with 
a  man.  you  can  tell  before  you  exchange  half  a  dozen  messages  whether 
he  is  feeling  fresh ;  and  buoyant,  tired  or  lazy,  or  out  of  sorts,  by  his 
manner  of  transmission.  There  is  as  much  individuality  about  a  man's 
"  sending"  as  there  is  about  his  penmanship,  and  he  can  be  as  readily 
distinguished  by  it.  A  case  in  point  is  related  by  Alf  .Saville.  who 
worked  one  of  the  government  wires  betwren  Nashville  and  Louisville 
during  the  war.  One  day,  while  the  wire-was  idle,  some  one  at  an  in- 
termediate station  called  up  the  Nashville  office  and  began  asking  Sa- 
ville a  number  of  questions  about  the  movements  of  troops  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  army.  Before  two  minutes  Saville  recog- 
nized his  man.  "  I  say,  George  Ellsworth,  what  the  devil  are  you  do- 
ing there?"  flashed  Saville,  cutting  into  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  came  the  answer,  slowly  and , 
hesitatingly  :  "I  '  cut  in  '  on  the  wire  two  days  ago,  and  have  secured 
a  good  deal  of  information,  but  I  might  have  got  more  if  I  had  only 
kept  my  mouth  (key)  shut.  Good-by,  Alf.  I  am  going."  There  was 
a  sudden  click  of  the  wire,  and  then  the  circuit  closed.  Ellsworth  was 
the  celebrated  Confederate  operator  who  accompanied  John  Morgan  in 
his  raids  throuph  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  Saville  and  he  had  worked  to- 
gether in  New  Orleans  before  the  war,  and  each  was  familiar  with  the 
others  style  of  sending. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


THE    AMERICAN    MAN. 


'  Cockaigne  "  discusses  his  Social  Status  in  English  Society. 


Judging  by  the  American  papers  which  I  see  every  week, 
there  seems  to  be  an  animated  discussion  going  on  relative 
to  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  American  men  in  English 
society, as  contradistinguished  from  that  bestowed  upon  Amer- 
ican women.  It  would  appear  from  the  published  accounts 
I  have  read  that,  while  the  women  are  accepted,  the  men  are 
ignored.  I  will  agree  that  to  a  large  extent  American  ladies 
are  preferred  in  England  to  American  gentlemen.  There 
are  a  good  many  reasons  for  this  preference,  as  I  shall  pres- 
ently endeavor  to  show.  It  is  only  a  preference,  however, 
for  I  can  not  go.to  the  length  of  saying  that  no  notice  what- 
ever is  taken  of — as  a  certain  noble  lord  is  accredited  with 
calling  them — the  "  U.  S.  males."  The  fact  is  that  very  few 
of  the  people  who  have  thus  far  aired  their  ideas  and  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  in  the  American  papers  know  much  about 
it,  and  none  enough  to  give  their  opinions  any  value. 

I  know  there  are  many  American  ladies — I  could  name 
one  at  the  present  moment  who  corresponds  with  a  promi- 
nent New  York  paper — who  think  they  know  all  about  it. 
They  have  come  over  to  England  with  the  annual  spring 
rush  by  a  popular  Cunard  liner;  have,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  Embassy  (or  perhaps  a  friend 
who — rara  avis — hasn't  forgotten  the  lavish  entertainments 
bestowed  upon  him  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  or  San 
Francisco),  been  presented  at  court;  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  the  droopy  eye  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  have 
got  noticed  in  the  society  columns  of  the  Worlds  Truth, 
Vanity  Fair,  or  the  Court  Journal;  have  been  invited  to  a 
party  or  two  at  Marlborough  House  (with  a  thousand  other 
guests),  and  have  been  sent  cards  to,  say,  a  dozen  balls  rang- 
ing from  fair  to  goodish.  They  go  out  and  drive  in  the  park 
every  fine  day,  in  a  hired  livery  carriage,  hansom,  or  four- 
wheeler;  they  go  to  all  the  operas,  theatres,  concerts,  and  ex- 
hibitions ;  tney  see  royalty  and  nobility  whenever  they  can ; 
they  know  Bond  Street  from  Regent,  and  Piccadilly  from  the 
Strand;  they  live  at  an  hotel,  and,  perhaps,  dine  out  half  a 
dozen  times  during  the  three  months  they  lodge  at  the  Me- 
tropole,  Langham,  or  Grand.  When  the  season  is  over,  they 
leave  London  for  Cowes  or  the  Continent,  lacking,  in  doing 
so,  the  motive  which  governs  the  English  people  they  imi- 
tate ;  and,  as  foreigners,  with  as  much  real  reason  to  remain 
in  London  as  they  ever  had,  they  affect  what  they  consider 
the  "good  form"  of  the  nobility,  and  go  away.  They  have 
neither  yacht,  grouse-moor,  nor  country-house  to  attract  them 
hence,  yet  hence  they  go.  Their  presence  or  absence  makes 
really  no  difference  upon  a  population  of  four  millions  ;  their 
stay  has  been  marked  by  a  slight  increase  in  the  daily  profits 
of  West  End  shops,  and  a  larger  dividend  to  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  different  hotel  companies,  and  their  departure,  de- 
ficient in  the  ingredient  which  supplies  English  people  with 
a  reason  for  leaving  London  in  August,  is  apropos  of — noth- 
ing. 

What  such  people  can  really  know  of  London  or  English 
society  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Beyond  a  surface  view 
their  eyesight  never  penetrates.  Of  its  customs,  ways,  hab- 
its, usages,  ceremonies,  and  forms  they  know  no  more  than 
what  a  chance  vision,  a  haphazard  glimpse  may  give  them. 
To  be  ait  fait  of  any  society,  long  experience  is  a  most  es- 
sentia' concomitant.  Usages  of  any  sort,  unstudied,  unex- 
amined, uncomprehended,  and  unexplained,  strike  the  un- 
frequent  beholder  erroneously.  Habits  to  which  one  is 
unaccustomed  are  in  their  novelty  criticized  without  being  in 
the  least  appreciated  at  their  true  value  or  understood  in 
their  true  meaning.  Rules  are  considered  absurd,  because 
their  use  and  raison  d'etre  are  hidden  from  tne  casual  ob- 
server. To  the  foreigner  given  a  single  season's  limited  ex- 
perience of  London  society,  what  he  or  she  sees  is  like  a 
puppet-show  at  a  distance.  The  movements  only  are  seen, 
while  the  spectator  remains  totally  ignorant  of  the  springs 
and  strings  of  the  internal  force  which  controls  and  keeps 
the  whole  thing  going.  For  ladies  to  rush  over  to  London 
from  the  United  States  for  a  month  or  two,  and  think  that  a 
single  presentation  at  court,  a  few  balls,  and  an  odd  drive  or 
two  in  the  park  will  give  them  sufficient  knowledge  of  "so- 
ciety "  to  enable  them  to  discourse  intelligently  in  the  papers, 
in  private  letters  (surreptitiously  furnished  for  publication  by 
admiring  friends),  or  in  reluctantly  granted  interviews  to  per- 
tinacious reporters,  must  bear  its  absurdity  on  its  face.  Mr. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  lately  been  giving  "views  of  Eng- 
land" in  the  latter  fashion,  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  "  Ireland,will  be  sure  to  get  home  rule,"  and  that 
"the  church  will  be  disestablished."  I  hardly  think  his  opin- 
ions either  express  the  popular  sentiment  in  England  at  pres- 
ent, or  are  likely  to  influence  the  results  predicted.  I  rather 
fancy  the  great  sensational  preacher  was  feeling  a  trifle 
"soured"  at  the  flatness  of  his  reception  in  England.  You 
see,  Spurgeon  leaves  no  room  for  any  one  else  of  the  same 
pattern.  So  it  is  with  the  opinions  of  people  who  vapor 
about  English  society.  Tbey  know  it  only  as  they  think  it 
is — no  more. 

Now,  English  society  is  not  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches, 
a  hotch-potch  of  indefinite,  unaccountable  rules  and  tempo- 
rarily accepted  customs,  according  to  the  dictating  whim  or 
caprice  of  some  "  leader"  whose  money  or  husband's  position 
for  the  nonce  gives  her  prominence  and  power.  It  is  a  fabric 
of  established  conservative  principles,  as  unalterable  as  they 
are  willingly  abided  by,  and  as  unquestioned  as  the  doctrines 
of  the  common  law,  whose  binding  force  takes  its  root  in  the 
fact  that  "  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 
Its  laws  of  precedence  are  fixed;  its  standards  of  rank  and 
distinctions  of  class  firmly  settled,  and  its  rules  of  action  on 
all  matters  of  behavior,  manners,  habits,  customs,  and  eti- 
quette are  the  growth  of  centuries.  Anything  like  confidence 
in  London  society  can  be  gained  only  by  years  of  observa- 
tion and  experience  by  an  actual  mingling  in  it.  Its  knowl- 
edge is  a  science  in  itself,  an  art  as  exigent  in  its  demands 
for  the  possession  of  skill,  talent — ay,  genius — as  any  ad- 
mitted branch  of  distinct  learning  and  study.  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  some  people  who  fancy  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  "runs"  English  society.  Never  was  there  a  greater 
mistake.  He  runs  his  "  set,"  certainly ;  but  his  set  isn't 
English  society.  I'm  afraid  English  society  would  be  in  a 
sorry  state  if  it  was.  He  no  more  controls  society  than  any 
one  else.     Of  course  his  position  is  such  that  his  notice  at- 


tracts* attention.  Whatever  lady— foreign  or  native — who 
wishes  to  become  notorious  in  English  society  must  "catch 
the  Prince's  eye."  But  she  never  becomes  anything  but  no- 
torious. She  enriches  a  photographer  or  two,  furnishes  the 
society  journals  with  unlimited  gossipy  grist  while  she  lasts, 
and  becomes  the  questionable  topic  of  conversation  for  a 
space  with  people  who  regard  her  as  a  sort  of  public  charac- 
ter. 

Of  late  years  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  lavish  in  the 
bestowal  of  his  royal  notice  and  attentions  (wherever  they 
were  permitted)  on  American  ladies.  Naturally  he  has  had 
many  imitators.  There  are  some  men  in  London  society, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  who  make  a  point  of  copying  the  Prince 
in  all  he  does.  Were  he  to  appear  at  a  ball  with  his  coat 
off,  these  chaps  would  immediately  pull  off  theirs.  With 
these  men  American  girls  became  the  fashion.  But,  apart 
horn  the  great  natural  and  universally  admitted  charm  of 
American  girls  (which,  as  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
remark,  would  be  no  recommendation  to  a  penniless  girl  in 
the  estimation  of  the  average  high-class  Englishman)  and 
the  "  swagger"  of  following  the  Prince's  lead,  American  girls 
have  money,  which  their  papas  seem  willing  to  let  them  ex- 
change for  an  English  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  title  some- 
where in  the  family.  The  names  of  these  girls  soon  get 
hawked  about  in  the  society  papers'  gossip,  and  become  the 
talk  of  the  Prince's  set  and  those  who  affect  to  belong  to  it 
by  imitating  it.  There  are  hundreds  of  nice,  charming, 
pretty,  and  rich  American  girls  who  come  to  England  every 
>ear,  whom  you  never  hear  anything  about — publicly.  Just 
as  there  are  hundreds  of  young,  beautiful,  and  stylish  Ameri- 
can married  women  whose  husbands  have  too  much  man- 
hood and  self-respect  to  allow  their  wives'  names  to  be  cou- 
pled— even  as  a  simple  matter  of  roval  admirati  in — with 
that  of  the  sensual-eyed  "Tummy."  But  unfortunately  it  is 
not  by  either  these  young  girls  or  these  married  women  that 
American  femininity  is  judged.  The  "notorieties"  give  the 
false  and  erroneous  flavor  to  the  general  English  impression 
of  American  women,  and,  as  a  consequence  the  name  of  an 
American  lady  in  England  has  grown  to  carry  with  it  an  idea 
of  everything  flash,  rapid,  loud,  and  in  "bad  form." 

And  now  I  come  to  the  reason  why  I  think  American  ladies 
are  preferred  to  American  gentlemen  in  English  society.  Of 
course,  I  refer  only  to  the  "notorieties"  and  their  male  rela- 
tives. In  the  first  place,  the  cue  beingtaken  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  he  may  be  said  to  prefer  the  females  of  every  na- 
tion ;  secondly,  the  attraction  of  money,  so  potent  in  its  in- 
fluence in  behalf  of  American  women  with  English  men,  has 
no  effect  with  regard  to  the  recommendation  of  American 
men  ;  lastly — and  this  I  give  as  the  strongest  reason  of  all — 
the  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  of  girls  and  women,  who 
are  men  so  deficient  in  manhood,  and  insensible  to  every 
rule  of  propriety,  as  not  only  to  permit  their  daughters,  wives, 
and  sisters  to  become  favorites  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but 
actually  to  take  pride  in  the  questionable  "honor,"  are  not 
regarded  as  adjuncts,  and  are  naturally  supposed  to  lack  the 
necessary  qualities  of  refinement  to  fit  them  for  society.  It 
is  the  husbands,  brothers,  and  fathers  of  the  "notorieties" 
who  are  ignored  and  tabooed,  if  any  one  is.  They  allow 
themselves  to  be  ignored,  by  letting  their  daughters,  sisters, 
and  wives  accept  invitations  not  extended  to  them.  It  is  in 
every  sense  their  own  fault.  But  to  say  that  American  gen- 
tlemen are  left  out  of  English  society  when  American  ladies 
are  received,  is  not  true.  Qualified  and  explained  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  do,  it  may  be  partially  so. 

I  have  read,  with  considerable  amusement  mingled  with 
pity,  the  remarks  of  a  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press  on  the  subject  in  which  "an  Englishman,  who  is  a 
member  of  several  London  clubs,"  is  said  to  have  kindly  ex- 
plained the  difficulty  thus  :  "The  fact  is  that  American  men, 
though  in  some  cases  quick,  amusing,  good-natured,  and  all 
that,  are,  taken  as  a  whole,  remarkable  for  their  lack  of  en- 
tertaining qualities.  Most  of  them  grind  at  a  business  or  a 
profession  from  the  time  they  are  out  of  college  until  they 
are  broken  down  in  health,  at  fifty  or  thereabouts,  and  then 
they  go  to  London  and  expect  to  swing  in  with  a  set  of  men 
who  are  familiar  with  society  in  every  court  of  Europe,  who 
have  made  conversation  more  a  less  a  study  all  their  lives, 
who  know  half  a  dozen  languages,  are  conversant  with  the 
arts,  finished  sportsmen,  admirable  shots,  expert  in  the  judg- 
ment of  wines,  and,  in  a  word,  accomplished  men  of  the 
world,  whose  lives  have  been  passed  in  pleasant  places." 
Now,  I  don't  know  in  the  least  where  this  great  English 
club-man  met  the  American  men  of  whom  he  speaks.  His 
experience  has  certainly  not  been  mine.  I  have  always 
thought  that  if  you  wanted  an  embodiment- of  all  the  accom- 
plishments named  by  him  as  belonging  exclusively  to  Eng- 
lishmen, you  would  find  them  in  the  American  gentleman, 
who  to  me  has  always  seemed  a  far  more  perfect  type  of  a 
man  of  the  world  than  the  average  English  gentleman  as 
you  meet  him  at  the  present  day,  whatever  he  may  have  been 
in  the  past.  He  is  free  from  that  painful  taint  of  insular 
conceit  which  defaces  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the  English- 
man. He  speaks  German  and  French  certainly  better  than 
Englishman  do.  He  may  not  be  up  in  the  rules  and  cus- 
toms of  fox-hunting,  where,  as  Trollope  puts  it,  "  it  takes 
eighty  horsemen  and  forty  dogs  to  catch  one  fox,"  but  he  is  a 
thorough  sportsman  in  whatever  is  sport ;  he  is  quite  a  good 
enough  shot  to  trust  himself  alone  with  his  rifle  against  more 
dangerous  game  than  partridges  and  pheasants,  or  "stalked  " 
deer  ;  he  is  as  good  a  judge  of  wine  or  a  dish  as  one  can 
meet ;  and — he  respects  and  honors  women  with  the  spirit  of 
ancient  chivalry. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  many  Englishmen  there  are 
in  society  at  this  day  who  possess  one  of  the  recommending 
attributes  given  by  this  club-man,  let  alone  combine  them  all. 
Diplomatists  do,  I   dare  say.     But   how  many  diplomatists  \ 
are  there  in  society?     They  are   certainly  not  the  rule.     On  \ 
the  contrary,  it   is   matter   of  common    complaint    with   old 
people,  the  outrageous  manners  of  the  men  of  the  day  in  so-  I 
ciety  ;  their  ignorance,  roughness,  uncouthness,  and  boorish- 
ness.     I  should  fancy  that   Mr. 
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was  a  man  of  sufficiently  refined  and   universal  accomplish- 
ments to  admit  him  into  modern  society.     Dr.  Oliver  Wen-  j 
dell  Holmes  and  Mr.  Lowell,  also. 

London,  November  23,  1886.  COCKAIGNE. 

The  King  of  Cambodia,  according  to  the  correspondent  of 
a  Paris  journal,  has  thr*e  hundred  wives,  chosen  from  the 
handsomest  women  in  the  whole  country. 


The  printer  makes  us  speak  of  kissing  "  sub  nosa."  Well, 
that  will  do  just  as  well  —  Washington  Post. 

"  Fashions  of  the  Fall"  is  the  head  line  in  an  exchange. 
Rather  cool  to  return  to  the  garments  of  our  first  parents, 
isn't  it  ? — Nashville  Union. 

Brown  (to  Robinson  with  a  package  under  his  arm) — 
"  Still  hunting  up  art  treasures,  I  see,  Robinson  ;  a  plaque,  I 
suppose?"  Robinson — "No,  it's  an  American  pie." — New 
York  Sun. 

"  Boy,  let  that  horse  alone  there  ;  you'll  get  kicked."  "Oh, 
I  ain't  afraid;  that  horse  won't  kick."  "  I  know  he  won't, 
but  I'll  kick  you  if  you  don't  go  away  from  there." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

It  is  officially  denied  that  Miss  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland 
ever  called  Chicago  the  Venice  of  the  West.  We  publish 
this  as  an  act  of  justice  to  Miss  Cleveland  and  Venice. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

"  Mr.  Smith  gone  abroad  ?"  "Yes,  my  husband  is  on  the 
continent  for  his  health."  "  I  thought  he  was  well  enough." 
"No;  there  was  a  weakness  in  the  spinal  column  of  his 
ledger." —  Washington  Post. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  Lake  Street  liveryman,  when  the  tide 
rose  two  feet  in  his  basement  office;  "I  like  water  well  enough, 
in  its  place.  But  I'm  keeping  a  livery-stable,  and  not  a  bath- 
house."— St.  Albans  Messenger. 

The  consumption  of  lead-pencils  in  this  country  is  put  at 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  per  day.  It  is  believed  that 
only  about  half  of  this  number  would  be  used  if  women  did 
not  attempt  to  sharpen  any. — Boston  Courier. 

After  the  clerk  had'pulled  down  everything  in  the  store 
without  satisfying  his  customer,  a  woman,  she  asked  him  if 
there  was  anything  else  he  had  not  shown  her.  "  Yes, 
ma'am,"  he  said,  "the  cellar;  but  if  you  wish  it  I  will  have 
that  brought  up  and  shown  to  you." — Lowell  Citizen. 

The  funeral  was  over,  and  a  few  personal  friends  were  tak- 
ing dinner  with  the  bereaved  widow.  "  Won't  vou  have  some 
more  of  the  roast  beef,  Mr.  Smith  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Thanks," 
he  replied;  "I  believe  I  will.  The  ricje  to  the  grave  and 
back  has  given  me  quite  an  appetite." — New  York  Sun. 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man;  "my  sons  are  very  ambitious, 
and  they  are  getting  along  well.  One  is  the  captain  of  a 
tow-boat  and  the  other  is  a  physician,  and  each  is  trying  tn 
see  which  can  make  the  most  money."  "Ah  !  "  said  the  lis- 
tener. "  a  sort  of  heal  and  tow  match,  as  it  were." — Boston 
Courier. 

City  Editor — "Send  up  a  man  who  can  speak  French  and 
German."  Scrawley — "I  can,  sir,  and  a  little  Italian,  too." 
City  Editor — "Good!  You're  just  the  man  I  want.  Run 
down  to  the  Leland  and  interview  the  principals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Opera  Company;  and  mind  that  you  ask  them  how  they 
like  America." — Rambler. 

Editor  —  "What  noise  is  that  in  the  assistant-editor's 
room?"  Office  Boy — "  De  assistant-editor,  Johnson,  is 
stamping  on  de  new  type-writin'  machine."  Editor — 
"  What's  the  matter  with  it  ? "  Office  Boy—u  Why,  he  start- 
ed to  write  up  'de  funny  column,'  and  de  t'ing  rung  up  a 
chestnut  before  he'd  wrote  more'n  a  line."— Judge. 

Tramp  (to  gentleman  in  City  Hall  Park) — "  Will  you 
kindly  allow  me  to  glance  at  your  paper  for  a  moment,  sir? 
I  am  anxious  to  see  the  weather  predictions."  Gentleman 
(handing  him  the  paper)—"  Certainly.  Are  you  interested 
in  the  weather?"  Tramp — "Yes,  sir.  I  live  principally  on 
wind,  and  I  want  to  find  out  what  I'm  to  have  for  dinner  to- 
day."— Life. 

Fond  and  Partial  Mamma — "Why  are  all  those  men 
crowding  about  that  Hopkins  girl,  Mamie?  I  can't  imagine 
what  they  see  in  her.  She  isn't  rich,  she  isn't  pretty ;  she 
can't  do  anything  but  recite,  and  she  does  that  badly  !  I 
wonder  Mrs.  Smith  asked  her  here."  Experienced  Daughter 
— "  You  don't  understand,  mamma.  They're  a  committee. 
Mrs.  Smith  detailed  them — to  keep  her  talking." — Puck. 

Before  marriage :  "  Excuse  me,  George,  did  my  parasol 
hurt  you?"  "Oh,  no,  my  dear;  it  would  be  a  pleasure  if  it 
did."  After  marriage:  "  Great  heavens  !  There  never  was 
a  woman  under  the  sun  who  knew  how  to  carry  an  umbrella 
without  scratching  a  fellow's  eyes  out."  "  And  there  never 
was  a  man  who  knew  enough  to  walk  on  the  right  side  of  a 
woman  with  a  parasol."  "There  isn't  any  right  side  to  a 
woman  with  a  parasol." — Hartford  Post. 

" Why,  when,. and  where  is  a  ship  like  a  woman?"  pro- 
pounded Boreas,  as  he  shook  the  spray  from  his  hat  at  the 
end  of  State  Street,  one  day  last  week.  "  Because  her  rig- 
ging cost  so  much,"  said  Paterfamilias.  "  When  she's  tender 
to  a  man  of  war,"  suggested  Sentimenticus.  "No!  where 
she  runs  down  after  a  smack,"  exclaimed  Osculum.  "All, 
all  wrong,"  answered  Boreas;  "  simply  because  it  is  mighty 
hard  work  to  find  out  where  she  is  lying." — Boston  Post, 

"  So  Miss  Blank  is  married?"  he  inquired.  "Yes."  "I 
heard  that  her  father  gave  her  a  check  for  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars." "  Yes,  he  did."  "  Was  it  good  for  anything  ? "  "  Well, 
that's  the  point  that  puzzles  everybody  who  was  there.  They 
were  all  crowding  around  to  see  if  it  was  certified,  when  she 
held  it  aloft  and  exclaimed:  'Dear  father,  but  these  dia- 
monds are  enough  ! '  She  touched  it  to  the  gas  and  away  it 
went.  I  think  it's  a  new  kink,  and  one  intended  to  save  the 
old  man."— Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  gentleman  received  a  note  from  his  lawyer  which  he  was 
unable  to  decipher.  On  the  way  to  his  office,  he  met  a  friend 
at  the  door  of  a  drug  store.  The  friend,  after  vainly  attempt- 
Sam.  Ward,  of  New  York,  1  ing  to  read  the  note,  suggested   that  they    step    inside  and 


hand  it  to  the  druggist  without  comment.  The  druggist, 
after  studying  it  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  stepped  behind 
the  prescription  case,  and  in  a  short  time  returned  with  a 
bottle  of  medicine,  duly  labeled  and  bearing  directions 
When  the  gentleman  saw  his  lawyer,  he  was  informed  that 
the  note  was  a  notice  for  him  to  call  at  his  office  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  following  day.— American 
Analyst. 
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A    CHAPTER    ON     JEWELS. 


'Iris"  discusses  some  Gems  on  Exhibition  in  New  York. 


The  city  at  last  begins  to  look  wintry.  There  is  snow  on 
the  ground,  there  are  sleighs  in  the  streets,  there  is  a  snap 
peoples'  eyes  which  only  romes  with  the  first  frosts,  there  is 
an  air  of  brisk  bustle  about  the  Broadway  crowds — the 
Christmas  stir  has  begun.  Already  the  shop-windows  begin 
to  allure.  All  the  big  firms  display  Paris  frivolities  to  bring 
papa  to  bankruptcy,  the  toy  stores  are  distracting,  the  winter 
hats  would  charm  side  glances  from  a  nun,  the  jewelers' win- 
dows would  lure  an  anchorite  from  his  cell.  Nobody  would 
blame  him  either,  for  the  jewels  this  season  are  beyond  de- 
scription beautiful.  Some  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  some  of  the  latest  designs  for  the  winter — ex- 
quisite, unset  groups  of  gems,  fastened  on  thick  pieces  of 
white  paper,  wonderful  blendings  of  new,  pale-colored  stones 
in  crescents  and  stars  bracelets,  glittering  circlets  of  the  wine- 
colored  topaz  of  India,  the  pale,  white  radiance  of  the  moon- 
stone, the  lucky  cat's-eye  flanked  on  either  side  by  canary 
diamonds — all  to  be  produced  to  charm  the  dollars  out  of 
long  purses  at  Christmas  time. 

Every  dog  has  his  day,  and  the  days  of  new  stones  have 
come.  Novelty  in  jewels,  as  in  everything  else,  is  the  rage. 
Old  stones,  too,  long  ago  passed  oat  of  fashion  with  our 
grandmothers'  brocades  and  powdered  heads,  the  garnets 
which  once  clasped  round  wrists,  making  the  skin  whiter 
even  than  it  was  before,  the  topaz,  which  was  wont  to  gleam 
in  the  jabots  of  the  Regency  beau,  the  opal,  banished  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  are  all  being  recalled  into  favor  by  the  rulers 
of  the  gay  world.  There  is  a  craze  for  these  new  gems  and 
old-new  gems.  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  made  cat's-eyes 
the  fashion.  She  says  they  are  lucky.  Queen  Victoria  has 
reintroduced  the  opal.  Her  stock  of  India  shawls  is  ex- 
hausted, so  for  the  last  few  months  all  her  wedding  gifts  have 
been  rings  and  bracelets  of  the  changeful  gem.  It  is  the 
Queen  of  Servia,  or  Roumania,  or  some  of  those  places,  who 
has  a  wonderful  set  of  ultra-marines,  delicate,  transparent 
stones,  with  a  faint,  blue  lustre,  that  glow  and  coruscate 
round  her  throat  like  concentrated  moonlight. 

It  was  at  one  of  the  largest  and  most  enterprising  jewelers' 
on  Broadway  that  we  saw  some  of  these  new  stones  and  new 
designs.  One  of  the  partners,  a  magnificent  old  man,  with  a 
mane  of  white  hair  and  a  massive  head  fit  to  pose  for  a  Moses, 
brought  forth  from  dark  drawers  and  inner  recesses  of  safes 
his  newest  treasures — strange,  intertwisted  designs  which  re- 
called the  work  of  the  Bruges  goldsmiths  and  the  stone-set- 
ters of  old  Amsterdam,  novel  transparent  gems  which  one 
reads  of  as  decorating  Solomon's  Temple  and  the  vestments 
of  the  High  Priest. 

"  The  old  diamond  crescents,"  said  he,  producing  from  a 
hidden  drawer  a  small  violet  velvet  case,  "  are  getting  com- 
mon. Any  one  can  have  them.  They  are  always  bought 
by  parvenues.  And  if  you  can't  afford  to  buy  the  real  gem, 
you  can  have  Rhine  pebbles  or  good  paste.  But  here,  this  is 
new  -superb  ! — a  poem  ! — a  frozen  rainbow  !  "  And  opening 
the  case,  he  held  up  a  crescent  of  ultra-marines,  pink  topaz, 
and  India  topaz,  each  held  together  by  two  diamond  points. 
Against  the  purple  satin  lining  of  the  case  it  was  a  prismatic 
flash  of  blending  tints — the  palest  of  blues  of  the  ultra-ma- 
rines, like  the  thin,  quivering  blueness  of  the  air  on  a  hot 
day  ;  the  pink  flush  of  the  topaz  ;  the  faint  red-brown  of  its 
Indian  sisters,  like  old  Madeira  crystallized,  clear  and  brill- 
iant as  the  sun  on  a  trout-brook  where  it  breaks  smoothly 
over  a  stone.  It  was  a  color  harmony — a  miniature  rainbow. 
Then  there  came  a  bracelet  in  the  same  India  topaz,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  diamonds  to  lighten  it — perhaps  a  little  too 
hardly  brilliant,  rather  heavily  gorgeous.  It  would  have  ap- 
pealed to  a  person  who  liked  the  Mikado  better  than  Faust. 
"  It  is  wonderful,"  said  our  white-haired  friend,  shifting  it  till 
it  threw  out  red,  and  brown,  and  yellow  sparks,  "but  it  is  not 
as  refined  as  the  crescent,"  holding  it  off  and  gazing  at  its 
starry  radiance  with  fond  eyes:  "the  parvenu  would  rather 
have  the  bracelet  ;  the  lover  of  genius  would  take  the  cres- 
cent." Then  as  he  shut  it  back  in  its  velvet  case,  he  sud- 
denly said  :  "But  wait,  I  will  show  you  something  for  which 
there  is  no  equal  in  New  York — a  pearl" — he  paused — "a 
pink  pearl  !  It  is  not  set,  it  is  only  arranged  with  some  oth- 
ers as  a  pendant."  When  he  appeared  with  it,  we  held  our 
breaths.  It  was  fastened  on  a  piece  of  pasteboard  with  other 
pearls  grouped  about  it  in  the  form  of  a  pendant.  In  the 
centre  was  a  pink  pearl,  as  big  as  a  marrowfat  pea,  as  pink 
as  sunset  clouds — in  fact  it  had  just  that  same  faintly  purplish 
hue  one  sometimes  sees  in  the  clouds  of  a  summer  evening. 
Round  it,  like  satellites  revolving  round  their  planet,  were  five 
other  pearls,  perfect  in  shape,  unusual  in  color.  There  was 
one  as  round  as  an  orange,  of  rich  salmon  tint  ;  one  slightly 
elongated,  of  pure  white ;  one  pearl-shaped,  of  black  ;  one 
of  soft  smoked  gray,  and  one  iridescent,  shining  with  a 
pale  green  or  cloudv  pink  lustre  as  the  light  struck  it  from 
different  points.  They  were  joined  by  slight  thread-like 
lines  of  diamonds,  which  radiated  from  the  great  centre  pearl 
to  the  smaller  ones  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  It  was  a 
jewel  that  would  have  graced  the  regalia  of  an  empress. 

The  pearl  is  the  gem  of  the  year  par  excellence.  Bride- 
grooms don't  give  their  fiancees  diamond  necklaces  now, 
they  give  them  pearls.  We  saw  some  of  these  necklaces, 
worth— I  daren't  say  how  much.  In  a  small  back  office, 
mounted  entirely  in  black,  with  a  black  table  and  black 
chairs,  and  a  north  light  falling  on  them  at  just  the  right  an- 
gle, these  priceless  treasures  were  unveiled  to  our  wondering 
gaze.  First,  a  chain  of  slightly  elongated  pure  white  ones, 
each  exactly  similar  to  its  companion,  with  at  the  clasp  two 
larger  ones,  and  in  front  one  a  thought  more  perfect  than 
the  others.  And  then,  "This,"  said  the  jeweler,  unrolling 
with  reverent  hand  the  wrapping  from  another  chain,  "  this 
is  what  has  been  the  dream  of  my  life.  I  have  thought  of  it 
for  years.  I  have  dreamed  of  it  at  night.  It  is  at  last  real- 
ized. Behold  !  "  And  lifting  off  the  last  roll  of  paper,  and 
turning  back  a  fold  of  ribbon  stamped  with  a  large  red  seal, 
he  disclosed  a  string  of  iridescent  pearls. 

"  There  is  hardly  a  regalia  in  Europe  which  boasts  such  a 
chain.  It  has  taken  a  life-time  to  collect.  These,  from  here 
to  here."  designating  some  twelve  pearls,  "have  been  care- 
fully selected  in  Europe  from  among  the  crown  jewels  of  de- 
throned mnnarchs.  The  French  revolutions  nave  thrown 
some  wonderful  gems  on  the  market.     Others  were  bought 


from  the  fisheries  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
But  the  divers  may  work  a  whole  season  without  bringing  up 
one  such  pearl.  Look,"  and  holding  the  chain  upright,  the 
creamy  bosses  of  the  pearls  suddenly  flushed  a  soft,  warm 
pink,  like  a  baby's  cheek,  "and  then  in  this  light,"  .and  lay- 
ing them  on  the  table  and  looking  obliquely  at  them,  a  faint 
green  gleam,  shifting  and  tremulous  as  the  light  of  the  au- 
rora, struck  suddenly  along  them.  "  In  still  a  third  portion," 
and  he  moved  them  again,  "they  are  bluish";  here  they 
were  delicately,  almost  imperceptibly  blue  ;  they  took  on  a 
cold,  faint  color  like  the  shadows  of  snow. 

About  opals,  there  is  an  iron  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  jewelers  to  get  them  back  into  favor.  One  big  firm  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  exploding  the  superstition.  They  are  set 
in  the  most  seductive  forms,  edged  with  a  fringe  of  cats'-eyes 
to  counteract  their  baleful  influence,  set  in  diamonds  to  throw 
out  their  "  radiance  insincere,"  partially  carved,  made  up  in 
old,  rugged  forms,  as  the  Mexican  Montezumas  used  to  wear 
them.  1  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  the  movement  was  suc- 
cessful. People  who  have  had  opals  hidden  away  for  years 
are  timorously  getting  them  out  and  having  them  re-set.  But 
they  wear  them  with  trepidation  still.  Some  days  ago  1  met 
a  man — a  clear-headed,  clever  fellow,  quite  exempt  from  or- 
dinary superstitions,  or  the  fashionable  fatalist  belief — who 
told  me  he  not  only  wouldn't  wear  an  opal,  but  wouldn't  hold 
one  in  his  hand  for  a  few  moments.  His  family  had -a  mag- 
nificent one, a  Hungarian  gem  from  the  now  exhausted  mines 
of  Czernowitza,  which  they  had  never  worn,  and  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end  lay  in  the  bank,  and,  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  would  continue  to  do  till  the  end  of  time.  "  You 
know,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  we  don't  want  to  give  it  away,  for 
the  bad  luck  goes  with  it.  I  suppose  you  might  give  it  to  an 
enemy,  but  he  must  be  a  pretty  bitter  one  before  I'd  take 
such  an  advantage  of  him.  And  besides,  if  he  didn't  be- 
lieve in  the  superstition,  it  would  be  rather  aggravating." 

The  new  fashions — fads  one  might  say — in  odd  bits  of 
jewelry  are  endless.  There  is  one  in  especial  which  has  had 
quite  a  success — the  walking  beetle.  He  is  rather  horrible, 
but  he  is  new.  He  comes  from  Brazil,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
lives  on  air.  His  horny  back  is  a  shifting  mass  of  rich  blues 
and  greens,  like  the  lustrous  tinting  of  a  peacock's  throat,  and 
on  his  head  are  long  antenna?,  which  he  flourishes  about. 
Round  his  middle  a  tiny  gold  belt  is  fastened  with  a  long 
gold  chain  attached  to  a  pin.  The  pin  is  stuck  in  the  collar 
of  its  fair  owner;  the  beetle  is  placed  somewhere  adjacent. 
For  a  time  surprise  and  a  sense  of  loneliness  keep  him  still, 
then  the  warmth  of  his  position  fills  him  with  life  and  energy 
and  he  begins  to  promenade.  He  walks  about  dragging  his 
gold  chain  behind  him,  tries  how  far  he  can  go  toward  this 
shoulder,  then  toward  that,  creeps  up  the  stiff  linen  collar 
and  tries  to  creep  inside  it,  till  his  antennas  tickle  the  pearly 
throat  of  his  owner,  and  she  tweaks  his  chain  and  pulls  him 
down.  To  a  stranger  this  is  a  gruesome  sight.  At  first  one 
is  struck  by  the  beautiful  workmanship,  the  colors  of  the 
creature's  back  are  remarkably  reproduced,  a  wonderful  piece 
of  enameling  you  think;  when  suddenly  the  wonderful  piece 
of  enameling  begins  to  climb  neckward  at  double-quick  time, 
his  long,  black  legs  skurrying  over  the  expanse  of  smooth- 
drawn  cloth,  climbing  over  a  wall  of  buttons,  and  his  anten- 
nas wildly  shaking  in  the  breeze  of  his  flight.  Another  fashion 
of  the  moment,  destined  to  last  for  a  brief  space,  is  that  for 
miniature  rings,  make  believe  antiques.  They  are  beautiful. 
The  miniature  is  sometimes  not  bigger  than  a  pea  ;  then 
again  it  is  the  size  of  a  thumb-nail.  Sometimes  it  is  a  mar- 
quise, a  queen  of  paint  and  patches,  with  soft  piled  white  hair, 
and  simpering  mouth,  dimpled  shoulders,  and  Madame  de 
Pompadour's  fashion  of  graduated  bows  trimming  the  stiff 
stomacher ;  then  again  a  gallant  in  peruke  and  jabot,  smooth- 
chinned,  with  a  black  patch  against  an  artistically  darkened 
eye,  and  gold-laced  coat  and  drooping  ruffles ;  sometimes  a 
group,  a  microscopic  copy  of  a  Sir  Joshua,  one  of  Sir  Peter 
Lely's  deep-eyed  beauties,  all  fluttering  ribbon-ends  and  bits 
of  lace,  with  a  piece  of  saffron  velvet  twisted  in  her  rough 
hair,  a  reproduction  of  Lady  Coventry's  drooping,  pensive 
face,  of  Molly  Lepell's  beaux yeux,  of  the  Prince  Regent  him- 
self, or  Beau  Brummell's  small  eyes  and  puffy  cheeks.  The 
men  have  stolen  an  idea  from  these  rings.  They,  too,  have 
been  seized  with  the  miniature  craze,  but  in  a  different  form. 
They  have  started  the  fashion  for  the  exquisite  little  minia- 
tures of  modern  female  heads  which  are  now  on  exhibition. 
I  saw  one  the  other  day ;  it  was  about  the  size  of  the  stamp 
on  a  stamped  envelope,  and  was  framed  in  good-sized  dia- 
monds. The  head,  as  finely  executed  as  the  frost  ferns  on  a 
window-pane,  was  that  of  a  young  girl.  Her  profile  was 
turned  and  her  neck  was  bare.  Her  hair,  chestnut  brown, 
was  twisted  on  the  crown  of  her  head  in  the  fashionable, 
rough  Greek  knot,  and  fell  in  tangled  curls  on  her  forehead. 
She  was  just  pretty  enough  to  be  charming,  and  not  too 
pretty  to  be  real.  I  afterward  learned  that  it  was  a  specimen 
head  of  some  popular  belle  of  the  Bouffes,  but  that  all  the 
young  men  about  town  were  having  the  portraits  of  their 
loves  so  copied  and  set.  Such  a  picture  can  easily  be  repro- 
duced from  a  photograph,  and  if  they  can't  get  one  of  these 
by  fair  means,  they  get  it  by  foul— steal  it  out  of  the  frame  in 
the  drawing-room,  bribe  the  maid  to  get  them  one,  then  take 
it  to  one  of  the  miniature  artists,  who,  having  been  carefully 
instructed  by  the  guilty  one  as  to  the  exact  tinting  of  hair, 
eyes,  and  complexion,  is  warranted  to  turn  out  a  perfect  like- 
ness. Iris. 

New  York,  December  9,  1886. 


Canada  Bill  was  the  greatest  monte  man  and  cross-roader 
that  we  ever  had  in  this  country.  He  died  at  Scranton,  Pa. 
Bill  was  known  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  It 
was  a  story  generally  circulated  just  before  his  death  that  he 
had  offered  a  railroad  corporation  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  for  the  privilege  of  playing  monte  and  doing 
11  con."  work  generally,  and  guaranteeing  to  tackle  no  pas- 
sengers but  ministers. 


The  Stadtholder  of  Lower  Austria  has  prohibited  the  game 
of  poker  in  all  the  clubs  and  cafes  within  his  jurisdiction.  A 
short  time  ago  the  game  of  baccarat  was  stopped  at  the  most 
fashionable  clubs  in  Vienna,  in  accordance  with  the  express 
wish  of  the  emperor. 

A  rumor  comes  from  Omaha  th  \l  Victoria  Morisini-Schil- 
ling  is  m  ing  in  that  city  under  an  issumed  name, 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Luis  Mazzantini.  the  Spanish  bull-fighter,  now  playing  a  star  engage- 
ment in  Havana,  is  a  remarkably  handsome  man.  He  is  the  best  paid 
espada  now  in  the  arena.     The  ladies  pronounce  him  a  veritable  Apollo. 

It  must  be  annoying  to  the  Czar  to  see  Prince  Alexander,  lately  of 
Bulgaria,  purchase  for  a  song  the  superb  estate  which  his  (the  Czar's} 
father  greatly  coveted,  but  did  not  buy  because  of  the  exorbitant  price 
demanded. 

It  is  rumored  that  I^ady  Colin  Campbell  can,  if  she  will,  bring  into 
court  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  has  a  comprehensive  taste 
in  beauty,  and  to  whom,  it  is  asserted,  she  played  a  sensational  scene 
somewhat  resembling  Mrs.  Langtry's  resistance  in  "A  Wife's  PeriL" 

The  popular  humorist.  Bill  Nye,  has  retired  temporarily  from  the 
lecture  field,  and  will  spend  the  winter  at  Asheville.  North  Carolina. 
His  health  is  seriously  impaired,  but  he  hopes  to#  receive  permanent 
benefit  from  a  prolonged  rest  among  the  mountains  of  the  Carolinas. 

Mile,  de  MacMahon,  daughter  of  the  marshal,  will  soon  be  married 
to  M.  le  Comte  de  Piennes,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Piennes,  who  had 
been  equerry  to  her  majesty  the  empress  and  deputy  from  La  Manche 
during  the  Empire.  Mile,  de  MacMahon  is  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  the  marshal's  only  daughter. 

Oscar  Wilde  has  degenerated.  His  long  locks  are  no  longer  curled 
to  look  like  a  Roman  Emperor's.  The  face  looking  through  them  is 
chubby.  His  legs  are  enoased  in  long  trousers,  and  for  good  reasons ; 
they  won't  stand  inspec'"on:  Marriage  has  not  been  good  for  him. 
He  looks  happy,  but  aesthetic  no  longer. 

The  following  are  the  presents  wherewith  Queen  Victoria  recognized 
the  Sultan  of  Muscat's  present  of  six  beautiful  Arabian  stallions  :  A  gold 
watch  and  chain,  a  hall  clock,  a  tea  service,  and  a  few  odds  and  ends  in 
the  way  of  rifles,  etc.  The  unsophisticated  Sultan  will  believe  that  her 
majesty  has  gone  in  for  unredeemed  pledges. 

A  medal  for  unparalleled  impudence  has  been  earned  by  a  Frenchman 
named  Altmayer,  a  member  of  a  well-to-do  French  family,  who  was  con- 
fined in  the  Mazas  prison  for  embezzling.  He  forged  a  letter  of  dis- 
missal, with  the  magistrate's  own  handwriting,  and  all  very  neatly. 
This  he  showed  the  prison  authorities,  and  was  politely  let  out,  and  is 
out  still. 

M.  Rouvier  declined  to  be  the  successor  of  Paul  Bert  in  Tonquin, 
because  he  could  not  get  the  life  insurance  companies  to  issue  him  a 
policy  to  go  there.  M.  Grevy  tried  hard  to  persuade  him  logo.  "Only 
think,"  he  said.  "  you  will  have  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year  salary, 
two  thousand  dollars  for  vour  funeral,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred 
a  year  pension  for  your  widow."  But  even  that  presentation  of  the  case 
did  not  prevail. 

Thaddeus  Fowler,  who  died  recently  in  Seymour,  Connecticut,  was  a 
most  prolific  inventor.  He  invented  machines  for  sticking  pins  in  pa- 
per, for  manufacturing  iron  pins,  for  sorting  pins,  for  making  pins,  head 
and  all,  at  a  single  stroke  ;  for  making  needles,  for  pointing  wire,  m 
for  making  horseshoe  nails,  and  for  stamping  metal.  He  also  invented 
a  reaping  and  binding  machine,  and  the  "  sewing-bird  "  used  on  ladies' 
tables.     He  had  little  business  ability,  and  died  poor. 

Sir  Richard  Burton,  the  celebrated  African  and  Persian  traveler  and 
author,  who  at  the  present  moment  holds  the  post  of  British  Consul  at 
Trieste,  is  reported  to  be  so  dangerously  ill  that  it  is  not  expected  that 
he  will  recover.  Sir  Richard  is  the  only  European  living  who  has  visit- 
ed the  Mohammedan  hol.v  city  of  Mecca,  and  recently  published  a  lit- 
eral translation  from  the  Arabic  verson  of  the  ' '  Arabian  Nights, "  which 
occasioned  much  comment  at  the  time  of  its  appearance. 

A  criminal  prosecution  of  Mr.  Burnand.  the  editor  of  Putich,  for  al- 
leged libel,  has  begun.  Mr.  Burnand's  offense  is  editing  a  comic  jour- 
nal in  which  appeared  a  burlesque  sketch  of  Mrs.  Gore  Jenkins.  Mr. 
Robert  Gent  Davis,  M.  P.,  insists  this  was  meant  for  his  wife.  Mr. 
Burnand  offered  to  say  it  was  not  intended  for  her  and  expressed  his  re- 
gret at  the  misapprehension,  but  as  responsible  editor  he  refused  to 
name  the  writer.  Mr.  Burnand's  chances  of  seeing  the  inside  of  a  prison 
are  not  supposed  to  be  great. 

A  striking  anecdote  of  M.  Paul  Bert's  intrepidity  as  a  savant  is  re- 
lated by  one  who,  owing  to  his  connection  with  the  hospital  at  the  time, 
is  in  a  position  to  vouch  for  its  authenticity  in  every  particular.  Some 
years  ago  he  visited  Havre  while  a  severe  epidemic  of  small-pox  was 
raging  in  that  port.  Noticing  on  his  return  to  Paris  that  the  mortality 
was  daily  on  the  increase,  he  began  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  vaccination  as  a  prophylactic,  and  resolved  to  solve  the  problem  to 
his  own  satisfaction  by  experiments  on  his  own  person.  He  accordingly 
got  himself  vaccinated,  and.  going  a  fortnight  afterward  to  the  Charity 
Hospital,  he  courageously  had  himself  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  a 
man  who  was  dying  with  the  small-pox.  No  ill  effects  having  resulted 
from  this  experiment,  M.  Paul  Bert  was  completely  won  over  to  the 
cause  of  vaccination,  which  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life  had  no 
warmer  supporter.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  savant  that  he  never 
breathed  a  word  about  this  to  any  one,  evidently  regarding  the  trial  to 
which  he  had  subjected  himself  and  the  fearful  risk  which  he  had  run 
as  a  commonplace  episode  in  the  career  of  a  votary  of  science. 

Mme.  de  Rute,  better  known  as  Mme.  Rattazzi,  is  as  beautiful  at  the 
age  of  fifty-six  as  when,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  she  said  to  Count  de 
Solms,  a  rich  Alsatian,  after  a  dance  at  a  ball  :  "  Do  you  want  a  wife  ? 
I  should  like  a  husband.  Shall  we  try  to  make  one  another  wretched,  as 
most  married  people  do?  "  Turning  herself  around  for  his  inspection, 
she  added  :  "  Do  you  not  find  me  beautiful  ?  "  The  question  was  justi- 
fiable, for  at  that  time  Marie  Bonaparte  Wyse  was  noted  for  her  loveli- 
ness. M.  de  Solms  was  naturally  pleased  to  have  made  an  impression 
on  a  girl  whose  boast  from  childhood  had  been  that  she  would  never 
marry.  As  any  other  man  in  such  a  circumstaice,  he  answered  :  "  We 
shall  be  married  to-morrow  morning."  "  For  this  dance  I  am  engaged," 
said  the  beauty;  "at  ten  to-morrow  morning.  An  revoir."  They 
were  married,  and  happy  until  M.  de  Solms  discovered  that  his  name 
was  used  as  a  cover  for  very  questionable  flirtations.  After  the  separa- 
tion the  countess  called  herself  the  Princess  de  Solms,  a  title  which  was 
not  rightfully  hers.  Although  the  daughter  of  Princess  Letitia  Bona- 
parte and  the  granddaughter  of  Napoleon  1.,  her  father  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Wyse,  British  Minister  to  Greece,  and  in  law  Princess  Marie 
Studolmine  Bonaparte  was  simply  Marie  Bonaparte  Wyse.  She  was 
born  in  London.  Painter,  writer,  musician,  speaking  fluently  five  lan- 
guages, and  called  the  best  conversationalist  in  Europe,  what  marvel 
that  all  men  were  at  her  feet  ?  When  Victor  Emanuel  became  King  of 
Italy,  Florence  was  to  Princess  Marie  the  most  attractive  city  in  the 
world,  as  at  that  time  a  tarnished  reputation  was  but  a  slight  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  admission  to  Italian  society.  Urbain  Rattazzi,  then  at  the 
zenith  of  his  power  and  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  she  resolved  to 
marry,  and  did  marry.  Coming  back  to  Paris,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Mme.  Rattazzi  found  the  doors  of  respectable  society  closed 
against  her,  but  consoled  herself  by  writing  that  "respectability  is  a 
varnish  to  hide  stupidity. "  When  Alfonso  was  crowned,  Spain  became 
a  new  field  for  conquests.  Thither  she  went,  and  gained  the  friendship 
of  Sagasta,  chief  of  the  Liberal  party.  Several  times  she  presided  at 
the  statesman's  receptions,  but  he  realized  that  even  with  the  name  Rat- 
tazzi and  widow  of  his  old  friend,  society  would  not  accept  an  unpro- 
tected woman  as  the  mistress  of  his  house.  Sagasta,  therefore,  advised 
Mme.  Rattazzi  to  marry,  and  told  her  to  choose"  for  her  husband  either 
M.  Camacho,  Minister  ol  Finance,  or  Don  Luis  de  Rute,  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  first  was  too  old,  but  the  second,  about  half  her  age, 
pleased  Mme.  Rattazzi.  The  marriage  was  arranged,  and  she  became 
Mme.  de  Rute,  possessing  great  influence  at  the  Spanish  court.  It  is 
expected  that  M.  de  Rute  will  soon  be  made  Spanish  Embassador  in 
Paris.  Mme.  de  Rute  has  four  children.  One,  the  Count  de  Solms,  is 
a  young  man  well  known  in  American  circles.  Mile.  Isabella  Roma 
Rattazzi  is  about  seventeen  years  old,  and  inherits  her  mother's  grace 
and  brilliancy.  There  are  too  little  De  Rutes.  the  elder  of  whom  has 
hardly  reached-the  age  of  five  years.  Mme.  de  Rule's  brother,  M.  Bo- 
naparte Wyse,  w;is  the  first  to  consider  the  Panama  Canal  a  possibility. 
Up  hnught  the  ronc^ion  from  the  Colombian  Government,  and  sold  it 
to  M.  ilc  I-csseps  for  one  million  francs. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


in  English  judge  has  recently  decided  tltat  "  Hurt  is  no  duty  cast  upon  the 
,  idicnt  -with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  him  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
,ibv  tlte  recipient."  T/ieatrical  managers  who  Jiave  plays  sent  to  them  for 
c  sideration,  and  publishers  to  -wiumt  aut/iors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
,  ripts,  are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  T/ie  la-v  as  laid  doivn 
tthis  English  judge,  relieves  both  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
*ys  or  manuscripts fonvarded  tliem  wit/iout  solicitation.  T/ie  "Argonaut" 
,V  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  tlte  address  is  specified  and  stamps  are 
,  losed.  But  we  desire  tJwse  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  tliat  -we 
, '  not  responsible  for  the  preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

If  Mr.  Swinburne's  forthcoming  book,  "The  Literary   Record  of  the 
'tarterly  Review,"  is  expected  to  excite  universal  interest. 

,Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  new  book,  which  Harper  &  Brothers  will  publish 
Bafew  days,  is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  nine  in  number,  entitled 
tin  the  Wrong  Paradise  and  Other  Stories." 

BThe  successful  story  of  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,    "  The  Strange 

ise  of  Dr.  Tekyll  and  Mr.    Hyde,"  is  to   be  parodied    in  a  story,  to 

lich  the  anonymous  author  has  given  the  title  of  "The  Stranger  Case 

J  Dr.  Hale  and  Mr.   Crushall."     His  novel,  "  Kidnapped,"  is  at  pres- 

■  t  being  illustrated  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hole,  and  will  be  published  in  an 
Miborate  edition  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  Cassells. 

■F.    Marion  Crawford,  the  brilliant  American  novel  -=X,  has  been  en- 

■.ged  to  write  a  novel  exclusively  for  the  columns   of  the   Nouvelle 

YLrvue,  in  Paris.     The  title  of  this  new  romance  will  bV  "  Paul  Patoff," 

}]td  it  is  presumably  a  Russian  subject.      To   the  same  review  Paul 

jurget  is  "shortly  to  contribute  one  of  his  most  powerful  social  studies, 

id  Guy  de  Maupassant  will  furnish  short  character  sketches.     The  so- 

ety  of  Rome  is  also  to  be  analyzed  by  that  mysterious  personage, 

■ount  Paul  Vasili. 

■  We  all  remember  the  sudden  and  immense  popularity  which  attended 
■e  first  appearance  of  "  Helen's  Babies."     This  makes  it  the  more  in- 
resting,  and  encouraging  too,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  be  told  by  Mr. 

Ijihn  Habberton  in  his  "Literary  Experiences, "  published  in  the  De- 
■mber  number  of  Lippin colt's  Magazine,  that  the  manuscript  of  this 
■tie  work  went  on  a  hopeless  round  among  editors  and  publishers. 
Without  exception  they  declined  it,  and  generally  with  great  rapidity. 
lot  until  it  reached  Mr.  Loring,  of  Boston,  did  it  meet  with  even  a 
Indly  mention. 

Bmt.  H.  O.  Houghton  recently  found  an  interesting  group  photograph 
I'  James  T.  Fields,  his  partner,  Mr.  Ticknor,  and  Nathaniel  Haw- 
lorne,  and  has  placed  it  upon  the  mantel-piece  of  his  office  in  Boston, 
■he  Critic's  "  Lounger,"  who  has  seen  the  photograph,  says  the  three 
■en  are  "  all  standing,  and,  if  I  remember  aright,  they  all  wore  long 
■oaks  and  high  hats  of  an  exaggerated  pattern,  with  wide,  straight 
■ims  and  very  high  crowns.  They  looked  like  a  group  of  conspirators, 
■'which  Hawthorne,  with  his  long,  thick  hair  and  heavy  mustache,  was 
Bidently  the  ringleader." 

I  In  Paris,  or  Berlin,  or  Vienna,  the  writers  of  great  books  are  public 
M»roes  ;  the  people  know  them  by  sight,  talk  about  them,  gladly  seize 
■jportunities  to  do  them  honor.  In  London  there  is  no  such  feeling. 
W few  people  know  the  authors  personally  ;  a  somewhat  large  circle — 
lit  still  relatively  small— know  their  names  on  title-pages  and  recognize 
lieir  faces  in  the  streets  from  photographs.  To  the  millions  they  do 
Mpt  exist  at  all.  As  a  consequence  of  this  public  indifference,  the  au- 
liors  do  not  know  or  care  much  about  each  other.  A  correspondent  of 
lie  New  York  Times  says  :  "  I  spend  most  of  my  time  among  writers 
■-either  of  books  or  newspapers.  I  have  never  met  but  one  man  who 
laew  Thomas  Hardy.  I  have  never  met  any  man  who  ever  knew  where 
lobert  D.  Blackmore  lived,  much  less  what  he  looked  like.  Robert 
t-ouis  Stevenson  has  a  more  distinct  individuality  in  London,  but  this  is 
ecause  he  is  younger  and  worked  here  as  a  newspaper  man.  Wilkie 
!)ollins  is  almost  a  myth  to  newer  generations,  and  is  never  seen." 

|  Mr.  James's  "  Princess  Casamassima  "  does  not  please  the  London 
mLtheTKEum.  "  It  is  an  odd  feature  of  the  book,"  it  says,  "  that  nearly 
ill  the  action,  or  nearly  all  of  which  the  date  is  indicated,  takes  place 
In  Sundays.  Possibly  a  London  week-day  suggests  a  life  too  strenu- 
ous to  be  lived  by  the  aimless  beings  whom  Mr.  James  depicts.  On  one 
Joint  the  author  may,  we  suppose,  be  congratulated.  If  people  did  not 
low  and  then  '  feel  badly  '  or  '  dreadfully,'  no  one  would  suppose  that 
■lie  story  was  not  the  work  of  a  British  hand."  The  London  Academy 
j'i  as  hard  upon  the  book  as  was  the  Athen&um.  It  holds  that  the  crit- 
}:ism  which  best  fits  the  novel  ' '  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  canon  im- 
parted to  George  Primrose — the  picture  would  have  been  better  if  the 
■ainter  had  taken  less  pains.  He  is  a  convert,  and  an  ardent  one,  to 
■lie  great  French  literary  heresv  that  it  is  of  much  more  consequence 
Bow  a  thing  is  said  than  what  it  is  that  is  said  ;  and  the  result  is  that  he 
■roduces  works  which  are  admirable  examples  of  style  and  are  devoid 
If  the  faintest  glimmer  of  interest.  And  in  the  present  case,  he  has 
■ielded  to  yet  another  of  his  besetting  temptations— a  fatal  prolixity  and 
minuteness  of  detail,  so  that  one  can  not  see  the  wood  for  the  trees." 


New  Books. 


"Art  in  the  Nursery,"  a  little  book  of  comical  sketches  of  animals 
nd  birds,  has  been  re-issued  for  the  holidays  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co., 
ioston  ;  for  sale  by  C.  Beach  ;  price,  50  cents. 

A  further  installment  of  Plutarch's  "  Lives"— Demetrius,  Mark  An- 
ony,  and  Themistocles— and  "Peter  Plymley's  Letters  and  Selected 
Assays."  bv  Sidney  Smith,  are  the  two  latest  issues  of  Cassell's  National 
library.  Published  by  Cassell  &  Co. ,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
ellers;  price,  10  cents  each. 

Tames  Jeffrey  Roche,  whose  amusing  poem,   "  The  V-A-S-E,"  made 

uch  a  hit  some  months  ago,  has  collected  his  verses  and  published 

hem   in   a  neat  little   volume,  entitled  "Songs   and  Satires."     The 

1  songs  "  are  chiefly  narrative  ;  the  satires  are  exceedingly  clever,  some 

vith  a  broad  humor— which  never  descends  to  coarseness,  however — 

ithers  so  light  and  delicate  as  to  be  classed  with  vers  de  sociiti.     Most 

if  the  satires  have  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Life ;  the  verses 

u-e  reprinted,  many  of  them,  from  the  magazines.     Published  by  Tick- 

lior  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co.;  price,  $1. 

I    "The  Buddhist  Diet-Book,"  prepared  bv  Laura  C.    Hollowav,  is  a 

Collection  of  vegetarian  recipes.     The  Buddhists  of  India  and  Europe 

nust  abjure  all   animal  food,  and  to  overcome  the  monotony  which 

,  would   deter  many  novices  the  recipes  in  this  volume  have  been  pre- 

[  lared.     It  certainly  shows  a  wide  range  of  dishes,  and  each  of  these  is 

I  :omposed,  according  to  Miss  Holloway,  in  accordance  with  such  scien- 

)  .ific  principles  as  bring  the  ingredients  to  their  highest  state  of  nutritive- 

liess.     The  book  is  a  dainty  one,  printed  in  brown  ink  on  heavy  Japan, 

ind  bound  in  parchment-paper  covers.     Published  by  Funk  &  Wag- 

lalls,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers ;  price,  so  cents. 

;      "  Impressions  on  Painting,"  by  Alfred  Stevens,  has  been  translated, 

*rith  the  author's  permission,  by  Charlotte  Adams.     The  book  consists 

3f  some  three  hundred  epigrams  and  axioms  on  the  painters'  art,  which 

Drove  Stevens  to  be  as  sharp  and  incisive  with  his  pen  as  he  is  clever 

l,ivith  his  brush — and  the  latter  has  put  him  in  the  front  rank  of  painters 

of  the  modern  woman.     A  photogravure  of  the  artist — with  some  queer 

:  lieroglvphics  under  it,  which  we  take  to  be  his  autograph — forms  the 

•'rontispiece.     The  book  is  very  tastefully  put  forth  :  heavy  paper,  uncut 

eaves  with  wide  margins,  and  parchment-paper  covers.     Published  by 

( George  J.  Coombes,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers;  price,  $1.25. 

H  "A  Plucky  One,"  hv  Mrs.  George  E.  Spencer,  is  a  story  of  life  in  a 
wild  mining  town  of  Nevada,  ft  treats  the  fortunes  that  befell  a  young 
Virginian,  who,  seized  with  the  greed  for  gold,  which  Mrs.  Spencer 
deems  the  besetting  sin  of  Americans,  has  taken  his  wife  and  children 

I  from  their  comfortable  home  in  the  Old  Dominion  to  battle  with  the 

t  hard  knocks  which  even  he  could  not  shield  them  from  on  the  frontier. 

'  He  has  purchased  a  mine,  but  after  sinking  the  greater  part  of  his  fort- 
une  in  the  \enture,  he  finds  it  is  worthless,  and  starts  out  anew.     His 

!  struggles,  the  machinations  of  the  villain  of  the  story — as  devilish  and 
unrelenting  as  the  most  exigent  novel-reader  could  desire— the  love  af- 


fairs of  a  brother-in-law  and  a  girl  who  is  miraculously  refined,  consid- 
ering her  associations— all  these  go  to  make  up  an  interesting  and  even 
thrilling  story.  Published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  C. 
Beach. 

"The  Saracens,"-by  Arthur  Gilman,  M.  A.,  is  the  latest  volume  of 
the  Putnams'  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.  It  covers  a  comparatively 
short  period — from  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
centuries — and  fills  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  and  yet  one  could  wish 
there  were  more  of  it.  It  is  the  history  of  a  religious  movement  which 
is  only  less  interesting  than  that  of  the  Christian  faith,  resembling  it  in 
the  suddenness  of  its  growth,  though  the  one  was  nurtured  by  oppres- 
sion, while  the  other  was  aggressive.  The  book  does  not  include  the 
history  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  which  would  amplify  it  far  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  in  this  series;  and  that  subject  has  been  reserved  for 
another  volume.  In  the  covers  are  maps  of  the  Saracen  domain  when 
at  its  greatest  extent,  and  of  Arabia  and  the  surrounding  countries. 
The  numerous  illustrations  are  devoted  chiefly  to  pictures  of  Arabia  in 
the  present  day.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York ;  for 
sale  by  Samuel  Carson  &.  Co. ;  price,  $1.50. 

"A  Demigod  "  is  the  title  of  a  novel  which  is  creating  a  considerable 
stir  in  the  novel-reading  world.  The  "  demigod  "  is  the  descendant  of 
an  English  physician  of  the  time  of  the  "  tulipomania  "  in  Holland, 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  the  process  of  selection  to  the  hu- 
man race — in  effect,  the  theory  held  by  the  Perfectionists.  He  went  to 
Greece,  and  married  the  most  perfect  woman,  physically,  that  he  could 
buy,  and  reared  his  family  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  physical  perfection 
by  this  process  of  natural  selection.  His  descendant  of  the  sixth  genera- 
tion is  the  demigod,  Hector  Vyr,  who  rescues  a  party  of  American  trav- 
elers from  the  hands  of  a  band  of  Greek  bandits.  The  story  follows 
the  adventures  of  the  Americans  up  to  the  middle  of  the  book,  when 
the  demigod  appears,  and  the  interest  centres  in  him.  The  story  has 
three  good  claims  to  favor :  the  characterization  and  dialogue  are  clever ; 
the  "  demigod  "  idea  is  novel  and  well  carried  out,  and  there  is  suffi- 
cient plot  to  hold  the  reader's  attention.  Published  by  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, New  York  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  $1. 

"The  Sentimental  Calendar,"  by  "J.  S.  of  Dale,"  is  a  collection  of 
twelve  short  stories  grouped  together,  each  story  being  allotted  to  a  par- 
ticular month,  to  which  it  is  fitted  by  some  internal  characteristic.  They 
range  from  grave  to  gay,  but  all  are  modern  in  style,  and  are  readable 
for  the  fluency  and  cleverness  which  distinguishes  all  of  Mr.  Stimson's 
work.  "Mrs.  Knollys"isan  excellent  example  of  sustained  and  un- 
strained pathos ;  in  "Two  Passions  and  a  Cardinal  Virtue,"  told  in  the 
form  of  a  play,  the  author's  bright  dialogue  is  best  shown;  and  each 
story  is  distinct  and  different  from  the  others.  In  lieu  of  the  extended 
notice  the  book  deserves  we  republish  elsewhere  "A  Tale  Unfolded" — 
perhaps  not  the  best  in  the  book,  but  the  story  which  best  shows  the 
author's  versatility  and  power.  Some  of  these  tales  are  republished  from 
the  magazines,  but  the  majority  are  new  in  this  volume — a  very  hand- 
some cadre,  by  the  way,  in  which  to  be  presented  to  the  world :  the 
typography,  paper,  etc.,  are  such  as  to  delight  the  heart  of  book-lovers. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Strickland 
&  Pierson ;  price,  $2. 

Illustrated  Works. 

"The  Lorgnette — 1886"  is  an  oblong  volume  containing  fourteen 
satirical  pictures  of  fashionable  American  society,  designed  by  "  Van," 
whose  work  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Life,  with  clever  scraps  of 
explanatory  text  by  J.  K.  Bangs.  The  pictures  are  admirably  drawn, 
and  the  bits  of  conversation  which  accompany  them  are  as  delicate  and 
clear-cut  as  the  pictures  themselves.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  many  of  the  pictures  would  fit  one  bit  of  text  as  well  as  another. 
Published  by  George  J.  Coombes,  New  York;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers. 

"Grandmother's  Garden,"  by  Eben  E.  Rixford,  a  poem  of  nine 
stanzas,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  handsome  holiday  volume. 
Each  verse  is  written  on  a  panel  surrounded  by  the  flowers  mentioned 
in  the  stanza,  and  the  whole  is  printed  by  the  photogravure  process. 
The  poetry  is  not  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit,  but  it  is  smooth  and 
full  of  a  homely  sentiment ;  the  designs  bv  Mary  Cecilia  Spaulding  are 
gracefully  arranged  and  well  drawn.  The  book  is  printed  on  extra- 
heavy,  cream-laid  paper  with  wide  margins,  making  a  volume  ten  inches 
by  twelve,  and  is  appropriately  bound.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co. ,  Chicago  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  $3. 

"Youth  in  Twelve  Centuries."  a  series  of  ideal  portraits  by  F.  H. 
Lungren,  with  accompanying  poems  by  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Blake,  have  been 
republished  from  Wide-Awake,  where  they  have  appeared  during  the 
past  year.  The  list  includes  twelve  sets,  each  consisting  of  a  boy's  and 
a  girl's  head,  chosen  from  various  countries  in  various  ages.  There  are  a 
Chinese  youth  and  maiden  of  twenty  centuries  ago,  boys  and  girls 
from  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  Scandinavia,  Germany  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  so  on  down  to  children  of  colonial  America.  There  is 
a  strange  similarity  in  the  faces  suggesting  that  the  same  model  sat  for 
all  of  them.  The  verses  are  moderately  good.  It  is  an  octavo  volume, 
printed  on  heavy  tinted  paper,  full  gilt.  Published  by  D.  Lothrop  & 
Co. ,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  $2. 

"  Home  Fairies  and  Heart  Flowers  "  is  the  title  of  a  handsome  quarto 
volume  containing  twenty  studies  of  children's  heads  by  Frank  French, 
with  accompanying  verses  bv  Margaret  E.  Sangster.  The  faces  are  of 
children  between  two  and  six  years  of  age,  and  include,  besides  the 
American  types,  Indian,  Japanese,  German,  Italian,  and  boys  and  girls 
of  other  nationalities  and  races,  even  to  a  comical  little  "darkey's" 
shining  face.  Each  one  is  distinctive  and  all  are  beautiful — even  the 
homely  but  happy  little  African's.  The  drawing  and  engraving  are  uni- 
formly good,  and  the  poems  are  above  the  average  of  occasional  verse. 
We  believe  that  a  few  of  the  pictures  and  poems  have  already  appeared 
in  one  of  the  juvenile  magazines.  The  tail-pieces  and  decorative 
vignettes  are  very  delicate  and  pretty,  and  the  volume  is  handsomely 
bound.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  fof  sale  by  A. 
L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price,  $6. 

"  JEgie  and  the  Elf,"  by  M.  B.  M.  Toland,  is  a  very  pretty  book. 
The  text  is  a  little  poem  of  perhaps  a  score  of  stanzas — each  stanza  ap- 
pearing on  a  page  by  itself,  printed  on  a  delicate  tint  in  the  centre  with 
head  and  tail-pieces  to  each  page.  The  poem  is  a  quaint  little  story  of 
a  water-nymph  and  an  elf.  The  illustrations  with  which  the  book  is 
filled  are  exceedingly  fine.  The  frontispiece  is  a  photogravure  of  a  bas- 
relief  in  clay,  by  Theodor  Baur,  showing  a  group  of  water-nymphs 
sporting  in  a  stream  under  a  shady  bank.  The  other  full-page  illustra- 
tions are  photogravures  of  pictures  by  W.  St.  John  Harper,  Siddons 
Mowbray,  F.  S.  Church,  W.  Hamilton  Gibson,  S.  W.  Van  Schaick, 
and  Jessie  Shepherd;  and  the  head-pieces  and  decorative  designs  which 
accompany  the  text  are  by  Rene  T.  Quelin.  The  paper  is  heavily 
cream-laid,  full-gilt,  and  the  covers  are  elaborately  designed  in  pale 
blue  on  a  cream-colored  ground  picked  out  with  gold.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  holiday  books  of  the  season.  Pub- 
lished by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia;  for  sale  by 
Joseph  A.  Hofmann;  price,  $2. 

"  A  Muramasa  Blade,"  by  Louis  Wertheimber,  is  a  story  of  Japanese 
life  some  six  centuries  ago.  It  is  not,  as  one  would  imagine,  a  transla- 
tion or  new  version  of  some  old  Japanese  legend;  it  is  entirely  original 
except  for  a  few  incidents  which  were  related  to  the  author  by  a  poor 
Japanese,  the  owner  of  a  remarkable  sword  which  had  been  handed 
down  in  his  family  for  over  five  hundred  years.  Muramasa  was  a  sword- 
maker  whose  handiwork  has  been  unequaled — except  perhaps  in  one 
case — in  Japanese  history,  and  the  possession  of  one  of  his  blades  was 
equivalent  to  a  patent  of  nobility  in  the  days  when  "  the  sword  was  the 
soul  of  the  samurai"  (warrior).  The  story  of  this  Muramasa  blade, 
telling  the  adventures  of  its  owners,  forms  a  vivid  and  deeply  interesting 
account  of  the  social  life  of  the  Japanese  in  those  davs;  their  strict  ob- 
servance of  etiquette,  their  loyalty  to  feudal  lords,  their  valor,  and  their 
many  admirable  qualities,  are  all  strikingly  portrayed.  But  the  book 
derives  an  equal  interest  from  the  illustrations  with  which  it  is  filled. 
There  are  five  etchings  on  copper,  executed  by  a  young  Japanese  of 
Tokio.  who  is  considered  one  of  the  best  engravers  in  Japan,  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  workmanship,  to  say  nothing  of  their  in 
terest  as  showing  the  present  condition  of  Japanese  art ;  and  there  are 
some  seventv-five  wood  engravings  from  designs  by  a  young  Japanese 
resident  of  Boston,  which,  although  originally  painted  with  the  peculiar 


Japanese  brush,  are  remarkably  clear-cut  and  elaborate.     The 
an  octavo— is  very  handsomely  printed,  with  gilt  tops  and  tastefn 
Published  by  Ticknor  &  Co.,   Boston;    for  sale  by  the  book.^ 
price,  $3. 

♦ 

"Le  Livre  d'Amour  " 
A  book  which  is  unique  in  its  conception,  in  its  execution,  and  in  its 
arrangement  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press  in  San  Francisco.  It 
is  true  that  "  New  York"  appears  upon  its  title-page,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  all  the  work  has  been  done  here.  Although  the  book  bears 
no  editor's  name,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  it  has  been  edited  by  Mrs. 
Louis  Haggin,  of  this  city.  This  lady  some  time  ago  had  privately 
printed  a  small  edition  of  Lord  Strangford's  translations  from  Camoens; 
the  book  attracted  much  attention  in  the  East  and  abroad,  where  some 
few  of  her  personal  friends  had  received  copies.  When  it  was  learned 
that  she  was  engaged  upon  "  Le  Livre  d'Amour,"  such  was  the  press- 
ure brought  to  bear  for  copies  that  some  few  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Scribner  &  Welford,  in  New  York,  and  William  Doxey,  in  this  city, 
for  sale.  As  the  number  of  copies,  however,  is  small,  and  the  price 
high,  the  mark  "  Edition  Privee  "  upon  the  title-page  is  borne  out  by 
the  facts. 

The  total  number  of  copies  printed  is  two  hundred  and  thirty — twenty 
large-paper  copies  on  Japanese  parchment  paper,  twenty  on  imperial 
German  crayon  paper,  twenty  on  Whatman  paper,  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy  on  Japanese  parchment  paper.  Each  copy  is  numbered 
and  signed.  The  book  has  an  engraved  and  illuminated  title-page,  not 
unlike  those  of  some  ancient  missals ;  this  is  followed  by  the  epigraphs ; 
then  comes  a  rubricated  title.  The  cover  is  of  white  vellum,  sown  with 
golden  fleurs-de-lis.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  perfect. 
This,  perhaps,  should  be  first  mentioned,  as  the  volume  is  professedly 
an  e'dition  de  luxe. 

The  book  is  very  comprehensive  in  its  scope.  It  runs  from  Villon  to 
Jean  Richepin,  who  is  a  boulevardierzs  well  as  a  poet.  The  text  in  the 
selections  from  the  earlier  French  poets  has  been  followed  most  minutely, 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  has  involved  great  care  and  labor.  As  to  the 
selections  themselves,  they  betray  a  most  cultivated  taste. 

Although  the  lover  of  recondite  and  archaic  French  verse  can  drink 
his  fill  here,  there  are,  none   the  less,  many  favorite  poems  of  modern 
writers.     Among  them  will  be  found  Gautier's  "  Fantaisie  d'Hiver"  : 
"  Sous  le  voile  qui  vous  protege 
Defiant  les  regards  jaloux, 
Si  vous  sortez  par  celte  neige, 
Redoulez  vos  pieds  andalous." 
This  has  been  prettily  adapted  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  in  the  little 
poem  beginning : 

"  Beneath  the  heavy  veij  you  wear, 

Shielded  from  jealous  eyes  you  go  ; 
But  of  your  pretty  feet  have  care 

If  you  should  venture  through  the  snow." 
Another  of  Gautier's  beautiful  fancies  is  found  here,  "  Le  Spectre  de 
la  Rose."  Among  other  poems  which  are  favorites  will  be  found  Hugo's 
' '  Si  vous  n'avez  rien  a  me  dire,"  and  the  anonymous  poem,  "  Avec  tes 
yeux,  mignonne. "  Although  these  are  so  often  sung  as  to  seem  hack- 
neyed, they  are  so  charming  as  to  warrant  their  place  in  this  work. 

ft  is  interesting,  in  looking  over  the  older  poems,  to  see  how  manyideas 
are  common  to  poets  in  all  ages  and  all  corners  of  the  world.  There 
are  lines  in  the  Rubayyat  that  startle  one,  the  ideas  seem  so  modern. 
Yet  Omar  Khayyam  wrote  in  Persia  centuries  ago.  It  is  not  probable 
that  Shakespeare  ever  read  anything  written  by  Scalion  de  Virbluneau. 
Yet  note  these  lines  from  one  of  his  sonnets: 

****** 

"  Las !   au  lieu  de  ce  gand  qui  receoit  tant  d'honneur, 
Que  d'embrasser  ce  qui  m'entlamme  le  courage, 
Permettez  qua  present  j'aye  cet  advantage 
Que  d'estre  gardien  d'une  telle  valeur. 
****** 

Faictes  done,  je  vous'pri'.^que'mon  desir  avienne, 
Ou  si  me  refusez,  je  suppliray  les  dieux 
(O  delicatte  main!)  que  !e  gand  je  devienne." 
Compare  the  lines  of  Romeo  : 

"See  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand; 
Oh,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand,"  etc.,  etc. 
An  interesting  bit  of  adaptation  is  this  from  De  Musset  of  Hamlet's 
fiery  words : 

"Vous  me  demanderez  si  j'aime  quelque  chose; 
Je  m'en  vais  vous  repondre  a  peu  pres  comme  Hamlet; 
Doutez,  Ophelia,  de  tout  ce  qui  vous  plait, 
De  la  clarte  des  cieux,  du  parfum  de  la  rose; 
Doutez  de  la  vertu,  de  la  nuit  et  du  jour! 
Doutez  de  tout  au  monde,  et  jamais  de  1'amour." 
Compare  de  Musset's  lines  with  the  original : 
"  Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire, 

Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move ; 
•  Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar, 

But  never  doubt  I  love." 
Since  we  are  making  comparisons  let  us  contrast  Victor  Hugo  with 
another  poet  of  Latin  blood.     On  page  79  of  this  volume  appears  Hu- 
go's poem,  "  A  Une  Femme  "  : 

"  Enfant!   si  jetais  roi  je  donnerais  rempire, 

Et  mon  char,  et  mon  sceptre,  et  mon  peuple  a  genoux, 
Et  ma  couronne  d'or,  et  mes  bains  de  porphyre, 
Et  mes  flottes,  a  qui  la  mer  ne  peut  sumre, 
Pour  un  regard  de  vous! 

"  Si  j'titais  Dieu,  la  terre,  et  I'air  avec  les  ondes, 
Les  anges,  les  demons  courbes  devant  ma  loi, 
Et  le  profond  chaos  aux  entrailles  fe"condes, 
L'eternite,  l'espace,  et  les  cieux  et  les  mondes, 
Pour  un  baiser  de  toi ! " 
The  same  thought  is  simply  and  beautifully  expressed  by  the  Spanish 
poet,  Gustavo  Becquer,  in  a  quatrain  : 

"  Por  una  mirada,  un  mundo; 
Por  una  sonrisa,  un  cielo; 
Por  un  beso  !....;   Yo  no  se 
Que  te  diera  por  un  beso!" 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  rondeau  by  Jean  Marot— "Au  grant  besoing" 
— which  we  would  like  to  print  were  we  not  pressed  for  space.  There 
are  fair-weather  friends  now  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  Jean  Marot. 

It  is  surprising  to  think  that  men  like  Armand  Sylvestre  and  Catulle 
Mendes  can  write  such  beautiful  poems,  when  one  considers  the  foul- 
ness they  have  inflicted  on  the  world.  Who  would  imagine  that  the 
same  man  from  whose  pen  flowed  the  impurities  of  "  Lesbia"  or  "  Lila 
et  Colette"  could  write  such  a  poem  as  "L'Ennemi"? 

It  is  always  easy  to  suggest  additions  to  an  anthology,  and  sometimes 
rather  ungracious,  but  we  can  not  resist  saying  that  some  of  the  passion- 
ate love-songs  in  Victor  Hugo's  "  Les  Orientales  "  should  have  found  a 
place  in  "  Le  Livre  d'Amour" — notably  "  N'ai-je  pas  pour  toi,  belle 
juive."  But  as  such  suggestions  are  ungracious,  we  will  not  make  them 
— we  will  even  stifle  our  feelings  concerning  the  omission  of  Beranger. 

If  we  chose  anything  to  cavil  at,  it  would  be  that  too  much  space  is 
given  to  Prosper  Blanchemain — thirteen  selections  appear  over  his  name. 
But  that,  of  course,  is  a  question  of  taste.  We  are  not  enamored  of 
Blanchemain.  But  the  space  given  to  him  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  fact  that  seventeen  selections  are  made  from  Gamier,  and  ten 
from  Clement  MaroL  Baudelaire  has  three,  de  Banville  two,  Bouchor 
nine,  Coppee  twelve,  Hugo  eleven,  La  Sabliere  eleven,  Catulle  Mendes 
six,  Henry  Murger  three,  de  Musset  eleven,  Ronsard  seven.  Jean  Riche- 
pin seven,  Armand  Sylvestre  ten.  Sully-Prudhomme  six,  Voltaire  four, 
Villon  two.  This,  of  course,  is  nothing  like  a  complete  list;  but  it  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  compiler's  preferences — that  is,  as  concerns  the  better 
known  poets. 

Altogether  there  are  one  hundred  and  one  writers  represented  in  "  Le 
Livre  d'Amour,"  and  eleven  selections  are  anonymous. 

We  notice  but  three  bas-bleus  amotig  the  writers— Mesdames  Des- 
bordes-Valmore,  Dufrenoy,  and  Des  Houlieres.  It  is  odd  that  there 
should  be  so  few  in  this  long  list.  The  colder  Anglo-Saxon  race  fur- 
nishes forth  numbers  of  passionate  poetesses. 

"  Le  Livre  d'Amour  "  is  a  very  beautiful  book.  It  is  more— it  is  an 
honest  book,  for  there  is  no  sham  about  its  beauty,  as  there  too  often  is 
in  e'ditions  de  luxe.  And,  more  than  all,  if  there  is  no  sham  about  the 
body  of  the  book,  there  is  still  less  to  be  said  against  the  matter,  which 
is  its  soul  ;  for  it  is  a  monument  of  patient,  of  cultured,  and  of  earnest 
editorial  toil. 
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The  Jackson -Couch  Wedding. 
A  very  prettv  wedding  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening 
ai  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Couch,  Sio  Grove 
Street,  when  their  eldest  daughter,  Hiss  Harriet  Couch,  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Charles  Hooper  Jackson,  son  of 
Colonel  John  P.  Jackson.  Canvas  covered  the  parlor  floors, 
while  freshly  culled  blossoms  gave  their  fragrance  aria  beau- 
ty to  the  apartments.  Sprays  from  lemon  and  orange  trees, 
rich  with  fruit,  and  clusters  of  bright  red  holly  berries  with 
their  emerald-tinted  leaves,  were  effectively  arranged  on 
casements  and  gilded  frames.  A  bank  of  fems  and  loliage 
on  the  mantel  bore  a  handsome  display  of  roses,  margue- 
rites, and  assorted  chrysanthemums,  while  the  mirror  above 
was  draped  gracefully  with  smtlax  studded  with  white  and 
pink  camellias.  The  bay-window  was  embellished  with  rose- 
buds, chrysanthemums,  and  smilax,  and  from  the  centre  of 
the  embrasure  a  marriage -be  II  depended,  wrought  of  the 
fairest  flowers.  The  ceremony  was  performed  shortly  after 
eight  o'clock,  in  the  presence  of  the  relatives  of  the  interested 
parties.  Rev.  S.  P.  Sprecher,  of  Calvary  Church,  officiated. 
Miss  Katie  Couch,  sister  of  the  bride,  was  the  bridesmaid, 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Jackson,  the  groom's  brother,  acted  as 
best  man. 

The  bride  was  attired  in  an  elegant  toilet  of  Blanc  Ivoire 
satin,  with  a  princess*  train..  The  front  of  the  skirt  was 
veiled  with  delicate  white  silk  moleine,  which  was  dotted 
here  and  there  with  tiny  pearls,  and  at  the  right  side  was  a 
cluster  of  boules  de  neige.  The  corsage  was  cut  a  la  cceur, 
back  and  front,  and  trimmed  with  tulle.  The  sleeves  were 
made  long.  White  undressed  kid  gloves,  and  white  satin 
slippers  were  worn.  Her  coiffure  was  dressed  high,  and 
confined  to  it  by  a  pearl  pin  was  a  long  veil  of  while  silk 
moleine.  A  hand-bouquet  of  white  chrysanthemums  com- 
pleted the  details  of  the  exquisite  costume. 

Mi-s  Katie  Couch,  the  bridesmaid  was  attired  in  a  dress 
of .white  satin,  made  dancing  length,  and  tastefully  trimmed 
with  grenadine  and  Duchesse  lace.  The  corsage  was  cut 
square  and  adorned  with  a  bouquet  of  yellow  chrysanthe- 
mums.    Ornaments,  pearls. 

Those  who  had  received  invitations  to  the  reception  com- 
menced to  arrive  about  nine  o'clock,  and  their  first  pleasure 
was  to  congratulate  the  newly  married  couple.  Alter  this, 
dancing  was  enjoyed.  A  sumptuous  supper  was  served  at 
eleven  o'clock.  Vanke  furnished  the  latest  music,  and  a 
novelty  wa<  afforded  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  Military 
Lancers,  which  ever}"  one  enjoyed.  It  was  two  o'clock  be- 
fore the  last  guest  departed  after  having  passed  a  most  de- 
lightful evening.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  departed  for  Del 
Monte  on  Thursday,  to  remain  a  week,  and  may  visit  the 
Napa  Soda  Springs  later.  They  will  reside  on  Mason 
Street  near  Sutter. 

Among  those  invited  were:  Colonel  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
Jackson,  Senator  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones,  Senator  and 
Mrs,  George  Hearst,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton,  Captain  and  Mrs.  William 
Kohl,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Blair,  Judge  and  Mrs.  D. 
J.  Toohy,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Center,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  lohn  L.  Coster,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Metcalle,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wooster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Bandmann,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Wooster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Rolla,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Dunne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  B.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Buckingham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marion 
Levintritt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Web- 
ster Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Loomis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 

D.  Mansfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nightingale,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Paulcell,  Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Mont- 
eagle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Maxwell,  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Finn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holway,  General  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Di- 
mond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A-  H.  Rutherford,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chris.  Rets,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Humphreys,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

E.  A.  Younger,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  C.  A.  Spreckels,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Rule,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Martin,  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Thorn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  V.  Thorn,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Leins,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
G.  Flanders,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Couch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son,  Mrs.  D.W.  L.  Rice,  Mrs.  Vance,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Edward  Stanley.  Mrs.  Vandewaler,  Misses  Ella  and  Minnie 
Nightingale,  Misses  Irene  and  Hattie  Tay,  Miss  Bandmann, 
Miss  Carrie  Piatt,  Miss  Daisy  Crowell,  Miss  Jennie  Blair, 
Miss  Laura  Pike,  Miss  Mamie  Kohl,  Miss  Lottie  Robinson. 
Miss  Kate  Felton,  Miss  Nellie  Joliffe,  Miss  Ella  Goad,  Miss 
Grace  JoDes,  Miss  Maud  Estee,  Miss  Garber,  Miss  Minni« 
Thorn,  Miss  Minnie  Couch,  Miss  Katie  Couch,  Mr.  Andrew 
Jackson,  Mr.  John  P.  Jackson  Jr.,  Mr.  Philip  Wooster,  Mr. 
Frank  Swain,  Mr.  James  Dunphy,  Mr.  Frank  Unger,  Mr. 
George  B.  Knowles  Jr.,  Mr.  Robert  Woodward,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Nightingale,  Mr.  Arthur  Painter,  Mr.  Paul  Couch,  Hon.  E. 
P.  Couch,  Hon.  Charles  N.  Felton,  Hon.  Lorenzo  Sawyer, 
Mr.  Stanley  Jackson,  Mr.  Ellis  Wooster,  Mr.  Charles  Band- 
mann, Mr.  W.  H.  Morrow,  Mr.  Fred.  Kohl,  Mr.  Walter 
Painter,  Mr.  Edgar  Painter,  Mr.  James  G.  Fair  Jr.,  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Fair,  Dr.  Roderick  Stebbins,  Mr.  John  N. 
Featherston,  Mr.  AI.  Bonnell,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Hicks,  Mr.  J. 
O.  Harmon,  Mr.  John  Kilgariff,  Mr.  Percy  Rothwell,  Mr. 
Will  H.  Stinson,  Mr.  Julian  Sonntag,  Mr.  H.  J.  Crocker, 
Mr.  F.  S.  Johnson,  Mr.  Will  Hearst,  Judge  Rearden,  Hon. 
M.  M.  Estee,  Mr.  G.  Thebaud,  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Charles 
Leonard,  Mr.  Seymour  Davidson,  and  others. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Verrington,  of  Carson  City,  have 
been  passing  the  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Senator  George  Hearst  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Townsend  passed 
several  days  in  Sacramento  this  week. 

Mr.  L.  G.  English  departed  for  the  East  on  Monday,  and 
will  be  away  about  six  weeks. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Sutherland  and  Miss  E.  K.  Sutherland,  for- 
merly of  this  city,  who  have  been  passing  the  season  in 
England,  have  gone  to  Germany  to  remain  during  the  win- 
ter. 

Mr.  James  Dunphy  retuned  from  a  visit  to  the  Santa 
Margarita  ranch  last  Monday. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Jennings  and  Miss  Ella  Jennings  are  visiting 
friends  in  New  York  City,  and  will  not  return  home  until 
after  the  holidays. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Hill  returned  from  Madrono  Sta- 
tion on  Tuesday,  and  are  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Major  George  A.  Camp  and  family,  of  Indianapolis,  are 
passing  a  portion  of  the  winter  at  the  Raymond,  in  South 
Pasadena. 

Mrs.  S.  Crooks  and  family  and  Mrs.  Gonzales  have  been 
passing  a  couple  of  weeks  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Phillips,  general  manager  of  the  United  Press 
Association,  and  family,  of  New  York ;  Mr.  S.  Nugent 
Townsend,  of  London,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Bad- 
lam,  of  this  city,  are  at  the  Raymond,  in  South  Pasadena. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Hurlburt  and  family,  of  New  York,  are  at  the 
Raymond,  in  South  Pasadena. 

A  Mount  Shasta  parly,  comprising  Governor  Stoneman, 
General  John  McComb,  Major  B.  C.  Truman,  Mr.  John 
Wright,  Mr.  J.  A.  Fillmore,  and  a  few  others  left  here  last 
week,  and  returned  on  Monday. 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Martin,  of  Boston,  Mrs.  Henry  McLean 
Martin,  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Brigham,  of  this  city,  passed  sev- 
eral days  at  Del  Monte  recently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Wilson  went  to  Del  Monte  last 
Saturday,  for  a  short  sojourn. 

Mr.  Henry  McLean  Martin  returned  from  a  Southern 
trip  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  is  in  New  York  city. 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding  and  Mr.  G.  H.  H.  Redding  are  re- 
siding at  S8  Madison  Avenue,  in  New  York  city. 

Miss  Ella  Goad  will  remain  in  Paris  until  next  September. 
Mr.  Walter  L.  Dean  is  still  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in 
New  York  city. 

The  following  San  Franciscans  were  registered  at  New 
York  hotels  this  week:  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Hoffman 
House ;  Colonel  E.  E.  Eyre,  Mr.  R.  D.  Girvin,  and  Mr.  A. 
L.  Tubbs,  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Goad,  and  Miss  Maud  Estee,  Hoffman  House;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  Cutting,  Murray  Hill  Hotel;  Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs, 
Metropolitan  Hotel ;  Miss  Webster,  Sturtevant  House. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue  gave  a  delightful  lunch  party 
recently  at  her  residence,  on  Sutter  Street.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  William  T.  Wallace,  Mrs.  John  McMullin, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  McKinstry,  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hager. 

Governor-elect  Bartlett  will  be  banqueted  this  evening  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard. 

There  will  be  a  hop  in  the  parlors  of  the  Occidental  Hotel 
on  Christmas  night. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hastings  gave  a  delightful  din- 
ner party  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  residence,  on  Jack- 
son Street.  Covers  were  laid  for  eight,  and  the  table  was 
decorated  with  variegated  chrysanthemums.  Several  hours 
were  very  pleasantly  passed  in  discussing  the  elaborate  menu. 

A  hop  was  given  at  the  Presidio  last  Tuesday  evening  by 
the  officers  and  ladies  of  the  post,  which  was  in  every  way  a 
most  pleasant  event.  Excellent  music  was  provided  by  the 
regimental  band,  and  dancing  was  participated  in  until 
midnight. 

♦ 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  flag-ship  Hart/ord  is  expected  here  this  month. 

Lieutenant  George  M.  Stoney,  U.  S.  N.,  and  his  wife, 
formerly  Miss  Babcock,  who  are  now  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
are  expected  here  soon.  He  will  probably  have  charge  of 
the  Branch  Hydrograpbic  Office  in  this  city. 


The  Donahue  Luncheon. 
A  pleasant  compliment  was  paid  to  Miss  Marguerite  Wal- 
lace, last  Wednesday,  when  a  lunch  party  was  given  in  her  j 
honor  by  Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue,  at  her  residence  on  Sut 
ter  Street.     Twenty-five  young  iady  friends  were  invited. 
Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  floral  decorations,  which 
were  very  beautiful.     Vases  of  La  France  and  Duchesse  de 
Brabant  roses  adorned  the  reception-room,  and  the  mirror 
was  draped  with  pink  heliotrope,  and  yellow  silk  in  graceful  I 
folds.     A  basket  of  English  holly  in  an  appropriate  position, 
and  one  at  the  doorway  filled  with  roses  and  tied  with  ribbons  | 
in  delicate  shades  of  green,  were  greatly  admired.     Russet 
and    golden-colored    chrysanthemums    were    seen    in     the  \ 
library    in    lovely    clusters,    while    a    basket    of   mignon-  I 
ette    contributed     its     beauty     and     its     perfume.        The  i 
lace    curtains    in    the    dining-room    were    held    back    by  ; 
clusters  of  ferns  and  marguerites,  and  before  the  mirror  was  I 
a  basket  of  ferns  suspended  by  white  silk  cords.     Cordons  i 
of  smilax  and  marguerites  intermingled  made  a  frieze  around 
the  room,  being  caught  up  at  intervals  with  silken  cords. 
In  this  apartment  were  five  tables,  each   being  decorated 
with  a  basket  of  marguerites  and  ferns,  tied  with  ribbons  of 
golden -colored  satin.     Each  guest  received  a  souvenir  which 
was    certainly  unique.     These    were    miniature    spheres    of 
marguerites  attached  to  bow-knots  of  yellow  satin,  with  a 
silver   ring   oil  each  for  convenience   in   attaching  it    to  the 
dress    *-ith  .-imber    pins.     The  name-cards    were  gilt-edged 
and  bore   the  family  crest.      The  afternoon  was  passed  by 
them  in  a  most  delightful  manner. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

Concert  at  Snell  Seminary. 
A  concert  was  given  at  the  Snell  Seminary,  in  Oakland. 
on  Monday  evening,  by  Mrs.  Nortonand  Miss  Belle  Welton, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Locke  Richardson  Shakespeare 
Club.  The  attendance  was  large  and  the  many  selections 
were  rendered  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  programme 
was  as  follows : 
i.  'a)  The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river C  Gounod 

(b)  When  I  was  young — arranged  by.  .Henry  F.  Chorley 

(c)  Sing,  nightingale,  sing Halfdan  Kjerulf 

2.  (a)  Sevillana,  op.  37,  No.  ^ Arno  Kleffel 

(b)  ^alse,  E  minor  (reuvre  posthume) F.  Chopin 

3.  (a)  Menuet  (F.  Coppee) Camille  Saint-Saens 

(b)  Embarquez-vous ' B.  Godard 

(c)  L' Amour B.  Godard 

4.  (a)  Oh,  that  we  two  were  Maying C.  Gounod 

(b)  Go  not,  happy  day *    *    * 

(c)  While  my  lady  sleepeth — Serenade.  .J.  C.  Mackenzie 

5.  Barcarolle,  op.  45 A.  Rubenstein 

6.  (a)  Tre  giomi — Siciliana.    G.  B.  Pergolesi 

(b)  Delizia — Romance  on  a  theme,  by.L.  von  Beethoven 

7.  Die  Lorelei  (H.  Heine) F.  Liszt 

8.  Valse,  op.  34 M.  Moskowski 

9.  (a)  Ihr  Bild(H.  Heine) F.  Schubert 

(b)  Wohin?  (W.  Mueller) F.Schubert 

(c)  Ich  hab'em  Traum  geweinet  (H.  Heine..    .E.  Lassen 
io.(a)  Hark,  hark  the  lark  !  (Shakespeare  J F.  Schubert 

(b)  O,  mistress  mine  !  (Shakespeare) — old  English 

ballad,  1590— arranged  by J.  B.  Wekerlin 

(c)  How  should  I  your  true  love  know?  (Shakespeare)— 

old  English  song. 

(d)  Sigh  no  more,  ladies  (Shakespeare).. R.  F.  S.  Stevens 


The  Bachelors'  Cotillion  Club. 
The  members  of  the  Bachelors'  Cotillion  Club  gave  their 
second  german  last  night  at  B'nai  B'riih  Hail,  which  was 
handsomely  decorated  for  the  occasion.  The  attendance 
1  e  larv:-;,  and  the  display  of  beautiful  toilets  was  un- 
usually  brilliant.  Mr.  Allan  St.  J.  Bowie  led,  and  intro- 
duced some  new  figures.  The  ribbon  and  icarf  figures  were 
particularly  pretty.  The  dancing  ceased  at  midnight,  and 
a  collation  was  then  served. 


A  Musical  Lecture. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte  delivered  the  fifth  of  his  series 
of  lectures  on  the  great  church  composers,  last  Sunday  even- 
ing, at  the  Unitarian  Church.  His  subject  was  "  Louis  von 
Beethoven,"  and  the  topic  was  discussed  in  a  most  interest- 
ing manner.  The  attendance  was  very  large.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rosewald  was  musical  director  and  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt  or- 
ganist.    The  order  of  exercises  was  as  follows: 

Organ — Largo  Appassionato Beethoven 

Chorus — "The  Heavens  Declare  Him1' Beethoven 

Reading  by Rev.  Dr.  Horatio  Stebbins 

Violin  Solo — Romanza  in  F Beethoven 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald. 
Soprano  Aria—"  Busse  Lied"  (penitential  song). Beethoven' 

The  Lecture,  by Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte 

Interspersed  with  quartet  from  "  Fidelio  " Beethoven 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Rosewald,  Miss  M.  E.  Barnard,  Mr.  James 
Graham,  Mr.  J.   0.  Low. 
Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus — "  Praise  to  God,"  from 

"  Engedi" : Beethoven 

Postlude Beethoven 

The  sixth  and  last  lecture  will  be  delivered  to-morrow 
night.  The  subject  will  be  "  Felix  Mendelssohn,"  and  a 
review  of  the  six  composers. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts, 
Mr.  R.  Porter  Ashe  has  gone  East. 

■Limit  Dee  ring  has  been   enjoying  a    brief  visit  to 
friends  in  San  Jo*e\ 

Mr.    and    Mr..    George    II- rrmann,  of  Pasadena,  intend 
passing  the  Christmas  holiday*  here. 

Marian  Cushing  are  at  the 
Hotel  Bella  Vista  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L  Marlel  and   family  are  now  occupy- 
ing their  f  ,   -n   Etlil  Street. 

Colonel  Robert  Tobin   t*  reported   to   be  Krioil 
Pari-..      Mr.  Richard  Tobin,    Sir.     [.   Oliver   and    Mi**    A. 
Tobin  have  gone  there  to  *ee  him. 

Mr.  H  turned   to  the  city  last   Monday, 

from  a  trip  to  New  Mexico,  and  left  again  on  Wednesday. 

Norman    Rtdeout,  of  Marysville,   were  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Mi/ner,  of  Benicia,  was  at  the  Occidental  Ho- 
tel on  Monday. 


The  Mansfeldt  Concert. 
Mr,  Huco  Mansfckit   gave  his  first  concert  of  the  second 
series  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  Irving   Hall,  to  a  large  au- 
dience.    He  was  assisted  by   Mr.  Charles  Goffrie,  violinist, 
and  Mr.  Theodore  Mansfeldt,  violoncellist.     The  following 
programme  (selections  from   Beethoven)  was  rendered: 
I  Trio— Op.  1,  No.  3.     Adagio  e  allegro  vivace. 
Duo— Op.  30,  No.  1.     Adagio  molto  esprcssivo. 
Op.  13,  No.  2.     Allegro  piacevalo. 
,   Sonata— Op.   a,  No.   1.     Allegro,  adagio,   menuetto,  pres- 

tissimo. 
I  Violoncello  solo.     Andantino. 

I  Trio — Op.  1,  No.  a.     Largo  con  cspressionc,  scherzo,  presto. 
1   Duo — Op,  47.     Andante  con  variarioni,  presto. 
Sonata -Op.  a,  No.  a.     1-argo  appassionato,  scherzo,  rondo. 
Trio— Op.  1,  No.  1.     Adagio  cantabilc.     Finale,  prr.m 

The  second  series  will  be  given  on  the  following    1 
evenings:  December  s8th,  miscellaneous  concert;  January 
nd  Beethoven  recital ;  January  35th,  miscellaneous 
concert. 


The  Oakland  Ensemble  Club. 
The  Oakland  Ensemble  Club  gave  its  first  concert  of  the 
first  series  on  Thursday  evening,  December  9th,  at  Hamil- 
ton Hall,  Oakland,  when  the  following  programme  was  pre- 
sented : 

Quintet  in  E  flat :--J-  N.  Hammel 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Hale,  pianist. 

Aria — "  Lascia  ch'io  pianga  " Handel 

Miss  Lydia  Warren. 

Nocturne  in  E  flat,  for  piano,  violin,  and  "cello Schubert 

Miss  Lulu  Harper,  pianist. 

Organ  Sonata.  No.  1 Mendelssohn 

Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore. 

Quartet — D  minor,  Op.  19 Becker 

Miss  Carrie  A.  Potter,  pianist. 

Song — "  Bid  me  discourse" Bishop 

Miss  Warren. 

Trio,  G  major Haydn 

Miss  Alice  K.  Wellman,  pianist- 
Toccata,  F  major Bach 

Mr.  Pasmore. 
The  stringed  instruments  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Louis 
Homeier  (violin),  Mr.  J.  A.  Josephs  (viola),  Mr.  Theodore 
Mansfeldt  (violoncello),  and  Professor  J.  Cruft  (contra-bass). 
Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore  is  musical  director  of  the  club,  and  re- 
hearsals are  held  every  Friday  afternoon,  open  to  active  and 
associate  members  and  their  invited  guests. 


Beethoven  Quintet  Club. 
The  second  concert  in  the  third  series,  given  by  the  Bee- 
thoven Quintet  Club,  under  the  auspicesof  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  took  place  last  night,  at  Irving  Hall, 
with  the  following  attractive  programme: 
Andante  Scherzo  and  Presto,  from  quartet  op. 

posth Schubert 

Salve  Maria M.  Garcia  J. 

Mme.   Marius. 
(Violin  obligato,  Mr.  Otto  Blankart.) 

Song  without  Words,  No.  9 Mendelssohn 

Presto  from  Op.  9,  No.  3 Haydn 

String  Quartet. 

Adagio  and  Allegro  Energico,  Tom  Concert  Op.  26.  M.  Bruch 

Mr.  Uhlig. 

(a)  "I  can  not  tell  you  why  " Odoardo  Barri 

(b)  "What  shall  I  say?" Fred  Lohr 

Mme.  Marius. 

Tarantelle Liszt 

Miss  Estelle  Hanchette. 

Cavatina  from  Op.  130 Beethoven 

String  Quartet. 

Tigeunermusick Mohr 

(For  piano  and  string  instruments.) 

Oakland  Harmonic  Society. 
The  Oakland  Harmonic  Society  gave  its  fourth  concert 
of  the  second  series  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week,  at 
Hamilton  Hall,  in  Oakland.  The  society  was  assisted  by 
Mrs.  E.  Westwater,  contralto;  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald,  violin- 
ist ;  Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt,  pianist,  and  the  Hughes  Club, 
comprising  Mr.  P.  Hughes,  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Share,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  H.  A.  Redfield,  Mr.  W.  D.  Littleton,  Mr.  H. 
H.  Lawrence  Jr.,  Mr  Fred.  W.  Beardslee,  and  Mr.  O.  C. 
Hutchinson,  and  from  the  society  by  Miss  Minnie  L.  Hatch, 
soprano,  and  "Mr.  Oliver  C.  Hutchinson,  basso.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows : 

Chorus — "  Then  round  about  the  starry  throne" Handel 

Four-part  Song — Woodbird F.  Abt 

Piano  Solo — (a)  Nocturne,  B  flat  minor     Chopin 

(b)  Hungarian  Storm  March Liszt 

Old  English  Glee  -"  What  shall  he  have  who  killed  the 

deer?" , Bishop 

Alto  Solo — Theme  and  variations Proch 

Chorus — Hymn  to  Music Dudley  Buck 

Violin  Solo — Piece  de  Salon Raff 

Bass  Solo — The  Monk    „ Meyerbeer 

Soprano  Solo — Staccato  Polka. Mulder 

Four-part  Song — Tars'  song .    Hatton 

Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus — Alma  Virgo J.  N.  Hummel 

Mr.  Henry  Heyman's  second  chamber-music  recital  will 
take  place  at  Pioneer  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 29th.  The  piece  de  rtsistanee  will  be  a  septet  by  Saint- 
Saens. 

♦ 

—  Mr.  Noah  Brandt  and  his  Orchestra  of  Select  Art- 
sts  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  music  of  a  superior  character 
for  concerts,  balls,  weddings,  banquets,  ketile-drums,  etc. 
Address,  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  cor.  Kearnv  and  Sutter  Sts. 

—  Parisian  novelties  are  readily  adopted  in  "Society" 
in  the  large  cities  of  America.  Carved  and  plain  shell  lor- 
gnettes (properly  fitted  to  the  eyes),  and  often  combined  with 
fans;  opera-glasses  in  a  thousand  styles,  scientific  novelties 
of  great  use  and  ornament,  photographic  outfit  for  amateurs, 
gold  spectacles,  and  eye-glasses,  and  any  number  of  other 
articles  fit  for  holiday  presents  to  intelligent  people,  can  be 
found  at  Hirsch  &  Co.'s  optical  establishment,  333  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


ART    NOTES. 


A  prominent  event  in  art  circles  is  the  approaching  sale  of 
the  paintings  and  sketches  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  which  will 
take  place  next  Wednesday  at  the  rooms  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Art  Association,  430  Pine  Street.  The  collection  com- 
prises over  two  hundred  specimes  of  Mr.  Hill's  skill.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  most  noted  pictures:  "Madison 
River"  (in  the  Yellowstone),  "  Yellowstone  Lake,"  "  Early 
Morning  in  the  Yosemite,"  "  General  View  of  \osemitefrom 
Bridal  Veil  Meadows,"  "Great  Yosemite  Fall,"  "  Royal 
Arches,"  "Sunset  from  Artists'  Point,"  "Sierra  Nevadas 
from  Signal  Peak,"  "Mt.  Ranier,"  "  Grizzly  Giant  "  "Hell's 
Hall-Acre — Excelsior  Geyser,"  "  Silver  Birch  Forest,"  "  In- 
dian Camp  "in  Wasatch  Range,"  "Wood  Interior  in  New 
Hampshire."  "  Bit  of  the  Mariposa  Grove,"  and  other 
scenes  from  the  Yellowstone  and  \  osemite  valleys  and  other 
points  of  interest  all  over  America. 


CCCCXIX.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 
December  19,  1886. 
Corn  Soup. 
Fried  Clams. 
Mutton  Tongues.      Fried  Potatoes. 
Tomatoes.     Young  Turnips. 
Roast   Goose.       Apple   Sauce. 
Carrot  Salad. 
French   Cream.        Fancy  Cakes. 
Figs,  Prunes,  and  Fruits. 
Mi'tton  TONGUES. — Soak  them  an  hour  or  two  in  cold 
water,  then   throw  them  in   boiling  water  until  you  can  re- 
move the  hard  skin   which  covers  them;  turn  them,  cut  out 
the  hard  pieces,  and  split  them  in  two  lengthwise.     Cook 
them  in  a  saucepan  with  slices  of  bacon,  chopped  mush- 
rooms, salt,  spices,  parsley,  and  thyme.     Serve  very  hot. 


A  <  ard. 

The  exeat  popularity  attained  by  the  Wheeler  & 
Wilson  Manufacturing  Company  is  mainlv  due  to  the 
superiority  of  their  New  No.  8  machine.  The  verdict 
of  the  people  is  usually  correct,  and  the  people's  ver- 
dict is  there  is  no  machine  that  compares  with  the 
No.  8  in  real  point  of  merit. 


Sheet  Music,  tocts.;  catalogue  free ;  215  Dupont 


True  Luxury. 

There  is  more  true  comfort  in  a  rug  than  in  any 
other  article  of  furniture  after  the  absolute  1 
ries.  It  warms  the  cockles  of  the  heart,  and  pervades 
a  man  with  a  delightful  sense  of  luxury.  Conse- 
quently it  makes  a  very  acceptable  Christmas  present, 
and  the  best  place  to  buy  rugs  is  at  H.  Hughes  & 
Co.'s  store,  at  123  California  Street.  They  have  a 
tine  variety  of  Persian  and  Turkish  rugs,  soft  and 
downy  in  texture,  and  in  beautiful  colors  and  designs. 
I  be)  Mini  be  m  m  tn  be  appn  I 


WONDER  FIX. 

Is  it  Possible  thai  there  is  a  Cure  for  Catarrh 

Here  is  a  testimonial  that  we  have  selected  fjtx 
among  many  that  have  been  published  within  ft 
past  ten  days,  in  the  interest  of  a  certain  Catant 
Asthma,  Neuralgia,  and  Deafness  cure.  Now,* 
produce  this  in  the  pages  of  the  Argonaut  becati' 
of  the  boldness  of  the  statement  and  the  general 
well-known  character  of  the  signer,  Mr  Adam  Smjt] 
one  of  our  most  respected  citizens.     He  says;  V 

Carbolic  Smoke  Ball  Co.,  Rooms  9  and  rJ 
over  652    Market  Street,  S.    F.  —Gentlemen  :    Sew* 
days  ago  I  purchased,  aiier  a   free  test,  a    "  Carbol 
Smoke  Ball"  and  a  "  Debellator  Package"  lon^^ 
Catarrh  and  I  'eafness.      I  have  for  over  twenty  j 
been  under  treatment  of  physicians  all  over  the  Ui 
States  and   Europe,  and  expended  thousands  of; 
lars  for  treatment.     During  the  seven  days  inv, 
I  have  been  using  the  "Smoke  Ball,"  I  have  I 
benefited  more  than  all  the  treatment  I  received1 
all  the  medicine  taken  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
Yours  respectfully,  Adam  Smith, 

728  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisi 


r« 


Attention! 

Morris  &  Kennedy,  No.  11  Post  Stm£ 
have  now  on  exhibition  the  finest  collection  of  ( 
ings  (both  framed  and  unframed>ever  brought  to 
city,  which  are  well  adapted  for  choice  Holiday  C 
The  Art  Gallery  is  open  every  evening. 


Prang's  Am  as  Cards. 

As  usuhI,  there  are  many  imitations,  but  no  equ 
of  Prang's  Christmas  cards  for  1886. 


The  Latest  Holiday  Styles. 

The  largest  stock  of  Hats   in  the  Slate,  the  lag 
Holiday  styles,  and  the  lowest   possible  prices 
sistent  with  high  standard  of  goods,  can  be  found 
the  stores  of  C.  Herrmann  &  Co.,  332  10-336  K< 
Street  and  1212-1214  Market  Street. 


Colonial  <  hairs. 

Have  you  seen  those  new  Colonial  Chairs  in  chi 
and  mahogany,  upholstered  in  plush  or  other  matei 
with  bright-colored  ribbon  bows,  at  the  wareroom: 
the  California  Furniture  Company.  220  to  226  Busl 
Street?    They  are  extremely  dainty. 


lira  ui  it'11 1    Venus 
Would  stand  no  show  in  a  contest  of  beauty  besidej 
California  girl  who  uses  Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom, 
gives  a  clear  and  duziing  complexion.     For  sale 
all  druggists. 

■  ■»— 

Rercpt  Ion-Chairs. 

We  are  overstocked  ;  five  hundred  various  patterns 
must  be  sold  by  January  1st.     Chadbourne's.  741 
745  Market  Street, 


"  In  the  Heart  or  the  Sierra." 

A  thorough  Californian  production,  strikingly  sul 
able  for  a  holiday  present  to  Eastern  friends. 

Just  published,  I.  M.  Hutchings's  new  book,  de- 
scriptive and  explanatory  of  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
Big  Trees,  and  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Sierra  -a 
book  of  500  pages,  with  over  150  striking  illustrations. 

A  superb  edition  is  now  on  sale,  suitable  for  Gift 
Books  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  at  all  the  leading 
bookstores  and  by 

J.  M    Hitching*.  No.  18  Post  Street. 


Lovely  Art  Rooms. 

The  first  time  you  are  down  Bush  Street  go  to  the 
warerooms  of  the  California  Furniture  Company,  220 
to  226  Bush  Street,  and  look  at  the  exquisite  art  rooms 
this  firm  has  added  to  its  house.  There  are  three,  a 
parlor,  dining  and  bed-room,  arranged  in  gorgeous 
style,  giving  a  fine  view  of  their  rich  and  newly  re- 
ceived goods  in  furniture,  drapings,  etc 


Christmas  Candles. 

Christmas  would  be  no  Christmas  without  candy, 
and  the  best  place  to  get  candy  in  this  city  is  at  Rob- 
erts's, at  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Polk  streets.  G.  ft' 
Roberts,  the  proprietor,  has  been  in  the  business  for 
many  years,  and  has  built  up  a  reputation  as  a  maker 
of  delicious  confectionery  second  only  to  that  of 
Huyler  of  New  York  ;  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  he  is  un- 
equaled.  He  now  has  a  large  force  of  skilled  work- 
men from  the  East  in  his  employ,  and  turns  out  daily 
some  fifty  new  styles  of  candy.  His  materials  an) 
the  purest  and  best  t,o  be  obtained,  and  he  combines 
them  according  to  such  rules  as  make  the  results 
thoroughly  healthful.  At  his  store  are  a  great  variety 
of  candy-boxes  of  odd  and  beautiful  designs. 


In  the  Bed-rooms  to  the  Art  Rooms 

Of  the  California  Furniture  Company's  house,  N< 
220  and  226  Bush  Street,  is  a  magnificent  set  of  net 
carved  mahogany ;  a  cheval  glass  stands  in  one 
ner  ;  a  French  cabinet  for  holding  ornaments  in  an- 
other ;  lady  escritoire  in  another.  In  the  fourth  cor- 
ner in  an  armoire  with  a  glass  door,  with  a  chest  of- 
drawers  in  bird's-eye  maple.  There  also  is  seen  an 
Oriental  couch  ;  a  luxuriant  chair  for  lounging ;  a 
table  in  the  form  of  an  artist's  plaque,  and  a  mahog- 
any cottage-chair  in  plush  mounted  in  brass. 


• 


Prepare  for  the  Holidays. 

The  holidays  are  upon  us.  and  it  behooves  every 
good  housekeeper  to  lay  in  her  store  of  good  things 
for  the  holiday  feasts.  The  knowing  ones  are  not 
disturbed  at  the  task  before  them,  for  they  know  thai 
they  have  only  to  go  to  one  of  the  Lebenbaum  Broth- 
ers' stores,  at  215  and  217  Sutter  Street,  or  at  the  cor- 
ner ol  California  and  Polk  streets,  to  get  everythi 
they  want.  The  Lebenbaums  have  studied  their  bi 
iness  thoroughly  during  their  long  career  and  km 
just  what  everybody  wants,  from  the  careful  house- 
keeper to  the  most  elaborate  epicure.  Besides  all  the 
staple  articles  of  food  they  have  all  kinds  of  canned 
and  potted  meats,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  preserves; 
oils,  relishes,  condiments,  nuts,  raisins,  teas,  coffees, 
wafers,  and  biscuitsT  wines  of  all  the  best  foreign  and 
domestic  brands  and  vintages ;  liquors,  brandies,  and 
cordials  -  everything,  in  fact,  that  the  most  educated 
palate  could  require  to  furnish  forth  a  feast.  Their 
business  is  so  large,  too,  that  they  can  afford  to  be 
content  with  small  profits,  and  therefore  they  fell  tbe 
best  goods  at  less  price  than  any  other  groccrers  in 
the  city.  If  you  need  anything  for  vour  household, 
trade  with  them  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 


Rattan  Chairs. 

Four  times  the  variety  to  select  from  and  at  one- 
half  the  price  of  any  other  house.  Chadbourne's.  741 
to  7)5  Market  Sirwt. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 

The  Hair-Cloth  Lounge. 
I  have  recently  taken  quite  a  railway  trip  into  the 
South  in  search  of  my  health.  I  called  my  physi- 
cians together,  and  they  decided  by  a  rising  vote  that 
I  ought  to  go  to  a  warmer  clime,  or  I  would  enjoy 
very  poor  health  all  winter.  So  I  decided  to  go  in 
search  of  my  health,  if  I  died  on  the  trail. 

I  bought  tickets  at  Cincinnati  of  a  pale,  sallow  liar, 
who  is  just  beginning  to  work  his  way  up  to  the  forty- 
ninth  degree  in  the  Order  of  Ananias.  He  will  surely 
he  heard  from  again  some  day,  as  he  has  the  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  a  successful  liar. 

He  said  that  T  could  go  through  from  Cincinnati  to 
Asheville,  N.  C,  only  one  easy  change  of  cars,  and 
in  about  twenty-three  hours.  It  took  me  twice  that, 
and  1  had  to  change  cars  three  times  in  the  dead  of 
night. 

The  Southern  railroad  is  not  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. It  ought  to  go  somewhere  for  its  health.  Any- 
way, it  ought  to  go  somewhere,  which  at  present  it 
does  not.  According  to  the  old  Latin  proverb,  I  pre- 
sume we  should  say  nothing  but  good  of  the  dead ; 
but  1  am  here  to  say  that  the  railroad  that  knocked 
my  spine  loose  last  week,  and  compelled  me  to  carry 
lunch-baskets  and  large  Norman  two-year-old  grip- 
sacks through  the  gloaming,  till  my  arms  hung  down 
to  the  ground,  does  not  deserve  to  be  treated  well, 
even  after  death. 

I  do  not  feel  any  antipathy  toward  the  South,  for  I 
did  not  take  any  part  in  the  war,  remaining  in  Can- 
ada during  the  whole  time,  so  that  I  could  not  be 
accused  of  offensive  partisanship.  I  have  always 
avoided  anything  that  would  look  like  a  settled  con- 
viction in  any  of  these  matters,  retaining  always  a 
fair,  unpartisan,  and  neutral  idiocy  in  relation  to  all 
national  affairs,  so  that  I  might  be  regarded  as  a 
good  civil-service  reformer,  and  perhaps  at  some  time 
hold  an  office. 

To  further  illustrate  how  fair-minded  I  am  in  these 
matters,  I  have  patiently  read  all  the  war  articles 
written  by  both  sides,  and  I  have  not  tried  to  dodge 
the  foot-notes,  or  the  marginal  references,  or  the  war 
maps,  or  the  memoranda.  I  have  read  all  these 
things  until  I  don't  know  who  was  victorious,  and  if 
that  is  not  a  fair,  impartial  way  to  look  at  the  war.  I 
don't  know  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  eradicate  my 
prejudices. 

But  a  railroad  is  not  a  political  or  sectional  matter, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  a  local  matter  unless  the  train 
stays  at  one  end  of  the  line  all  the  time.  This  road, 
however,  is  the  one  that  discharged  its  engineer  some 
years  ago,  and  when  he  took  his  time-check  he  said 
he  would  now  go  to  work  for  a  sure  enough  road  with 
real  iron  rails  to  it,  instead  of  two  streaks  of  rust  and 
a  right  of  way. 

All  night  long,  except  when  we  were  changing  cars, 
we  rattled  along  over  wobbling  trestles  and  third 
mortgages.  The  cars  were  graded  from  third-class 
down.     The  road  itself  was  not  graded  at  all. 

They  have  the  same  old  air  in  these  coaches  that 
they  started  out  with.  Different  people  with  various 
styles  of  breath,  have  used  this  air  and  then  returned 
it.  They  are  using  the  same  air  that  they  did  before 
the  war.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  national  air. 
It  is  more  of  a  languid  air,  with  dark  circles  around 
its  eyes. 

At  one  place  where  I  had  an  engagement  to  change 
cars,  we  had  a  wait  of  four  hours,  and  I  reclined  on 
a  hair-cloth  lounge  at  the  hotel,  with  the  intention  of 
sleeping  a  part  of  the  time. 

Dear,  patient  reader,  did  you  ever  try  to  ride  a  re- 
fractory hair-cloth  lounge  all  night,  bare  back?  Did 
you  ever  get  aboard  a  short,  old-fashioned,  black, 
hair-cloth  lounge,  with  a  disposition  to  buck? 

I  was  told  that  this  was  a  kind,  family  lounge,  that 
would  not  shy  or  make  trouble  anywhere,  and  I  had 
only  just  closed  my  dark-red  and  mournful  eyes  in 
sleep  when  this  lounge  gently  humped  itself,  and 
shed  me  as  it  would  its  smooth,  dark  hair  in  the 
spring,  trala. 

The  floor  caught  me  in  its  great,  strong  arms,  and 
I  vaulted  back  upon  the  polished  bosom  of  the  hair- 
cloth lounge.  It  was  made  for  a  man  about  fifty- 
three  inches  in  length,  and  so  I  had  to  sleep  with  my 
feet  in  my  pistol- pockets  and  my  nose  in  my  bosom 
up  to  the  second  joint. 

I  got  so  that  I  could  rise  off  the  floor  and  climb  on 
the  lounge  without  waking  up.  It  got  to  be  second 
nature  to  me.  I  did  it  just  as  a  man  who  is  hungry 
in  his  sleep  bites  off  large  fragments  of  the  air  and 
eats  it  involuntarily  and  smacks  his  lips  and  snorts. 
So  I  arose  and  deposited  myself  again  and  again  on 
that  old  sway-back  but  frolicsome  wTeck  without  wak- 
ing. But  I  couldn't  get  aboard  softly  enough  to  avoid 
waking  the  lounge.  It  would  yawn  and  rumble  in- 
side and  rise  and  fall  like  the  deep  rolling  sea,  till  at 
last  I  gave  up  trying  to  sleep  on  it  any  more,  and 
curled  up  on  the  floor. 

The  hair-cloth  lounge  in  various  conditions  of  de- 
crepitude may  be  found  all  through  this  region.  Its 
true  inwardness  is  composed  of  spiral  springs  which 
have  gnawed  through  the  cloth  in  many  instances. 
These  springs  have  lost  none  of  their  old  elasticity  of 
spirits,  and  cordially  corkscrew  themselves  into  the 
affections  of  a  man  who  sits  down  on  them.  If  any- 
thing could  make  me  thoroughly  attached  to  the 
South  it  would  be  one  of  these  spiral  springs  bored 
into  my  person  about  a  foot  But  that  is  the  only 
way  to  remain  on  a  hair-cloth  chair  or  sofa.  No  man 
ever  successfully  sat  on  one  of  them  for  any  length  of 
time  unless  he  had  a  strong  pair  of  trousers  and  a 
spiral  spring  twisted  into  him  lor  some  distance. 

At  a  private  house  the  hair-cloth  sofa  with  a  pair 
of  dark,  reserved  chairs  may  be  found  in  a  domesti- 
cated state,  waiting  for  some  one  to  come  and  fall  off 
them.  In  hotels  they  go  in  larger  flocks,  and  graze 
together  in  the  parlor.  They  are  greatly  in  favor 
among  the  more  blue-blood  mass  here — the  blue  mass, 
as  it  were. — Boston  Globe. 


Too  Many. 

Patent  rockers,  in  decorated  leather,  silk,  plush, 
etc.,  at  your  own  price.  Chadboume's,  741  10745 
Market  Street. 


Y 

IMPORTE 

j  RUGS 


SIITARLE  FOR  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 


Just  received,  an  invoice  of  TPR1  %H  (large  sizes)  and 
PERSIAN  RUGS  (assorted  sizes).  For  sale  to  suit  pur- 
chasers. H.  ill  (;IU>  A  CO.. 

123  California  Street* 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

AND 

HOLIDAY    BOOKS 


In  great  variety. 


LOUIS  CRECOIRE  &  CO. 

No.  6  POST  STREET. 
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THOS.  HILL'S 

GREAT   SALE    OF 

OIL    PAINTINGS 

AT  AUCTION. 


Wednesday*  December  23d,  188G, 
at  12  o'clock  M.  and  7.30  P.  HE.,  at 
Art  Gallery  of  the  S.  F.  Art  Associ- 
ation, No,  430  Pine  Street,  we  will 
sell  the  entire  collection  of  OIL 
PAINTINGS  and  Sketches  by  THOS. 
HILL,  comprising  scenes  in 

The  WJiitc  Mountains, 

Oregon,  Washington  Territory, 
Yellowstone  Park, 

California,  including 

Yosemite,  Big  Trees,  etc. 

NOTE.— The  Pictures  Mill  be  on  exhibition 
on  and  after  Saturday,  December  18th,  day 
and  evening,  until  hour  of  sale,  at  the  Art 
Gallery,  No.  430  Pine  Street,  where  Catalogues 
may  be  obtained. 

E ASTON   A  ELDRLBGE, 

Auctioneers. 


CHRISTMAS     CARDS 

American  nnd  Foreign. 


OWEN  MEREDITH'S  "THE  EARL'S  RETURN," 

.Beautifully  Illustrated   in  Photogravure. 


GOOD  THINGS  OF   "LIFE," 

The  Ihlril  of  (Ills  dellgblftl]  mtIi-.. 


»T  \M>  li:i>    SETS,    al  mi. si    ren.soilllbic   prices. 

Full  nnd  liiinclHomc  line  or 

PORTFOLIOS.  POCKET-BOOKS.  I'EX-WII'ERS, 
PURSES,  clc. 


X   z 


ADMINISTRATOR'S  SALE. 


On  Thursday,  December  23d.  1886, 
at  12  o'cl'k  noon,  at  IRVING  HALL 
(Post  Street,  near  Dnpont),  by  cat- 
alogue, we  are  instructed  to  sell  at 
AUCTION,  by  order  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, an  elegant  collection  of 
Gems  of 

ART  AND  VIRTU, 

Comprising  OIL  PAINTINGS,  WATEB-COLOR 
PAINTINGS,  OBlIl'LA  and  BUHL  FURNITURE. 
ANCIENT  CLOCKS,  and  SILVEB  ELABOBATE 
BBONZES,  GOLD  SNUFF-BOXES,  Etc. 

The  Articles  will  be  upon  Exhibition  at 
IBVING  HALL,  on  Tuesday,  Dec  31st,  and 
Wednesday,  Dec.  226%  day  and  evening,  and 
on  Thursday,  Dec.  23d,  until  hour  of  sale,  12 
o'clock,  noon. 

The  Collection  is  the  finest  ever  offered  in 
the  State  of  CaUfornia  at  auction. 

EASTON  «1  ELDBIDGE, 

Auctioneers. 


ETCHINGS  &  ENGRAVINGS 

Framed — Gold,  Bronze,  and  Hardwood. 

CHRISTMAS    CARDS 

And  Art  Novelties  of  every  description. 

PICTURE   FR.1WES.  MUSIC    STANDS,  PARLOR 
EASELS,  MANTEL  MIRRORS,  etc. 

SANBORN,  VAIL  &  CO., 

39  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles  ;  172  First  St.,  Portland; 
857,  859,  861  Market  St.,  San  Francisoo. 


Overfi  QQO.pnn  PEOPLE  USE 

FERRY'S  SEEDS 


D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

are  admitted  to  be  the 
LARGEST  SEEDSMEN 


the 


rid. 


D.M.FERRY&CQ'S 

Illustrated,  Dea- 
crtptlTe  &  I'rln ,j 

SEED  ANNUAL 

For  1887 

will  be  mailed 
FREE  to  all 

applicants,  and 
to  last  seaaon'a 
customers 
without  or- 
dering it. 
Invaluable  tit 
all.  Every  per. 
son  using  Gar- 
den,   Field  or 
SEEDS  should 
eend  for  it.  Address 
D.  H.FERRY  &  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


JUVENILE    BOOKS: 

All  Round  the  Clock, 
Under  the  Mistletoe, 
Christmas  Rosea, 

Rlue  Jackets  of  "«l, 

Children  oi  the  Week, 

One  Hundred  Famous  Americans, 
A  Visit  from  Santa  Clans. 
Round  Volumes  of 
St.  .Nicholas  and 

Harper's  Nouns  People, 
And  a  large  assortment  besides,  that  may  not 
be  mentioned  here. 

G.  BEACH 

10?     MONTGOMERY     STREET. 

Oppn.il. ■  Occidental    Hotel. 

OPEN    EVENINGS. 


HOLIDAY    PRESENTS. 


IVORY,  AMBER,  REAL  SHELL  COODS 

(THE  GENUINE  ONLY). 

H.    FORTRIEDE, 

6:s:  Market  Street Palace  Hotel. 


BOOKS!  BOOKS!!  BOOKS!!! 

FOR  THE 

HOLIDAYS 

AT 

SPECIALLY  REDUCED   RATES. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  New  Fresh  Stock,  embracing 
Toy,  Juvenile,  Illustrated,  and  Standard  Books.  Books 
in  fine  binding ;  Burke,  Cooper,  Carlis'e,  Irving,  Motley, 
Macau  lay,  Poe,  Scott,  and  Thackeray. 

PRANG'S  XMAS  CARDS,  the  New  Designs  for  this 
season. 

CALENDARS  for  1SS7-  Browning,  Holmes,  Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  Whitney. 

KATE  GREEMWAV'S  ALMANACS  for  lSST,  in 
beautiful  Hand-painted  Designs. 

JNO.  N.  PHILAN, 

(Telephone  1206.)  811  SfTTER  STREET. 


AMERICAN  DISTRICT  TELECRAPH. 

HOLIDAY    PACKAGES    DELIVERED. 

REL1ARLE    UNIFORMED    MESSENGERS. 


OFFICES: 

Valencia  and  Nineteenth  Streets, 
Bush  and  Fillmore, 
Hayes  and  Laguna, 
Powell  and  Union, 
206  Market  Street, 
Baldwin  Hotel. 
MESSENGER  CALL  BOXES  IN  ALL  THE  HOTELS,  DRUG  STORES,  AND  SALOONS. 


222  Sansome  Street, 

205  Sutter,  corner  Kearny, 

961  Mission, 

833  Sutter  Street, 

C.  P.  R.  R.  Building, 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 

The  latest  Fine-Art  Gift  Books,  standard  editions,  and  (lie  most  popular 
Juvenile  Books,  will  be  found  represented  in  my  stock.  Also,  choice 
English  editions  in  fine  bindings. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

The  Art-League  Cards  are  pronounced  the  most  artistic,  original,  the 
cheapest  and  most  successful  of  the  season.  A  full  stock  of  Prang's 
Cards  on  hand.       The 

CALIFORNIA  GREETINC 

By  members  of  the  Art-League,  is  the  most  popular  and  artistic  home 
production.       Make  your  selection  early  in  the  week  from 


DOXEY 


631  MARKET  STREET, 

INDER     PALACE     HOTEL. 
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Carson  &  Co.'s 


12©  SITTER  ST. 


ROOMS     7,    8,     9,     10,     AND     II 


COME    AND    SEE. 


HOLIDAY 

ATTRACTIONS 

WILL   &    FINCK'S. 


Call   and   see   them.      You  are  welcome  whether  you  pur- 
chase or  not. 

Phelan  Building,  818  Market  Street. 


SGHUSSLER    BROS. 


HOLIDAY    PRESENTS! 


Frames,  Mirrors.    Engravings,    and 
Bric-a-Brac 

87    DFPOSiT    STREET. 


A  Great  Conflagration 

That  BwtepB  away  a  whole  city,  starts  from  ft 
flame  no  smalt  ibut  a  gloss  of  water  would  ex- 
tinguish it.  In  like  manner,  the  most  painful 
and  fatal  maladies  of  tho  throut  and  lungs  ordl 
narlly  develop  from  email  beginnings,  not  difll 
cull  of  euro  If  promptly  treated  with  tho  proper 
But  their  progress  is  lni«ldloun  mid 
delay  may  ho  fatal.  Cold*  and  coughs  lead  to 
Laryngitis,  Astluna,  Bronchitis,  Pneu- 
uionla.and  Consumption.  Tho  only  meal- 
,  |ni  i  it:iin  to  cure  every  bronchial  and  pul- 
monary  affection  not  absolutely  Incurable  Is 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 

During  40  years  It  has  itcndlly  grown  In  pop. 

,.  mid  If*  dow  a  household  roll- 

Bnco  in  many  thouianda  of  famlllci.    Parents, 

whoxe  Uvea  were  preserved  byAYEB'a  Cbebbt 

i  .  m,  wit. -ii  tliey  wcro  > ng,  ore  now  sav. 

Ins  the  Uvea  of  their  children  with  It.  Leading 
ma  extol  Its  virtue*  and  prcserlbo  It  In 
IhelrpracUco.  Intelligent  druggist*  •vorywharf 
,,  p  iri  noteworthy  cures  effected  by  It,  within 
their  personal  knowledge. 

rREPAUEO  by 

Dr.  J.  U  Aycr  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

The  change  in  tastes  was  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
sacrifice  of  much  of  the  fine  old  wines  belonging  to 
the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  of 
Boston,  recently.  Old  madeira  and  port  and  sherry, 
which  have  been  mellowing  for  forty,  and  even  sixty 
or  more  years,  were  treated  as  if  they  were  crude 
products  of  the  last  unsuccessful  season.  There  was 
a  touch  of  old-time  interest  in  the  proceedings  as  the 
old  "  Boardman  "  madeira  of  1820  was  waked  from 
its  long  sleep  and  poured  out  into  little  glasses  so 
that  its  quality  might  be  tested.  The  connoisseurs 
held  the  glass  under  their  nostrils  before  lasting,  lo 
sniff  the  bouquet,  and  the  wine,  though  somewhat 
cloudy  from  having  been  shaken  in  moving  about, 
was  pronounced  in  excellent  condition.  Yet  lourteen 
cases  of  this  glorious  old  madeira  were  knocked  down 
in  tittle  lots  for  eighty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Then  came 
the  "Governor  Brooks"  madeira  of  1820,  of  which 
there  were  only  thirteen  bottles,  which  went  for  ninety- 
five  centseach.  The  "Juno  "  proved  to  be  not  in  as 
good  condition  as  the  other,  yet,  as  there  were  only 
fifteen  hottles,  it  brought  one  dollar  and  five  cents. 
Then  came  the  five  cases  of  "'Johnston  "  port  of  1840, 
the  sale  of  which  started  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  a  bottle  and  ran  up  to  two  dollars  and  ten  cents, 
yet  this  was  not  in  very  good  condition.  The  "  Board- 
man  "  sherry  of  1820,  of  which  there  were  but  four 
cases,  and  these  in  somewhat  questionable  condition, 
sold  for  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  to  one  dollar  and 
fifty-five  cents  a  bottle,  the  Madeira-Otis,  "  P.  Cata- 
more,"  1854.  at  one  dollar  and  ten  cents,  and  the 
rest  of  the  sherry  and  claret  were  lumped  at  ninety- 
five  cents.  One  case  of"  Duff  Gordon  "  madeira  of 
1820,  in  excellent  condition,  brought  ninety  cents  a 
bottle. 

♦ 

M.  de  Brevans,  a  well-known  French  writer  on  ag- 
ricultural topics,  has  lately  published  some  interest- 
ing particulars  of  the  manufacture  of  kirschenwasser, 
which  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  two  districts  in 
the  east  of  France,  one  being  Montiers,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Loire,  and  the  other  Fougerolles.  at  the  foot  of 
the  Vosges.  The  method  adopted  at  Fougerolles  is 
as  follows:  Young,  selected  wild  cherry  trees — the 
fruit  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  a  more  delicate 
flavor  than  the  cultivated  sorts— are  planted  forty  feet 
apart,  or  about  twenty-five  to  the  acre,  in  ordinary 
fields,  tillage  being  held  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
trees,  which  soon  strike  deep  into  the  soil.  They  re- 
quire very  little  attention,  the  chief  thing  being  to 
prevent  their  getting  barked  by  carts  and  plows  and 
to  keep  them  clear  of  vermin.  The  most  expensive 
operation  is  the  picking,  although  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  so  particular  as  with  table-fruit.  The  picking 
takes  place  in  July,  and  the  fruit  is  at  once  placed  in 
vats  to  ferment,  and  left  there  for  twenty-five  days. 
Then  follows  the  distillation,  which  has  to  be  very 
carefully  done,  as  upon  it  depends  the  quality  of  the 
liquor.  The  kirschenwasser  is  drawn  off  at  a  strength 
of  fifty-four  to  fifty-five  degrees  and  placed  in  jars 
covered  with  paper,  in  which  small  holes  are  pierced. 
The  ripeness  of  the  fruit  and  care  in  handling  it  are 
important  factors  in  determining  the  quality  of  the 
liquor,  but  so  also  are  the  soil  and  site  on  which  the 
fruit  is  grown.  The  best  kirsch  is  to  be  had  from 
farmers  who  grow  fruit  enough  to  make  it  themselves; 
the  smaller  farmers  sell  their  fruit  to  distilleries,  where 
the  kirsch  is  often  adulterated. 


"A  Physician  "  thus  writes  in  Cassell's  Magazine: 
"An  egg  that  has  even  a  suspicion  of  staleness  about 
it  is  deleterious  to  health,  not  to  say  dangerous,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  fried  or  boiled.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  flesh  meats  of  all  kinds,  and  I  will  not 
except  a  hare  or  venison.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
have  this  little  sentence  pooh-poohed  by  the  robust 
and  healthy.  I  only  add  that  I  adhere  toil,  and  that  I 
have  the  courage  of  my  convictions.  I  grant  you,  my 
healthful  athlete,  who  can  tramp  with  gun  and  bag 
from  morning  dawn  till  dewy  eve  and  never  feel  tired, 
that  the  eating  of  long-kept  game  may  not  seem  to 
injure  you,  but  the  bare  fact  that  piquant  sauces  and 
stimulants  are  needed  to  aid  its  digestion  is  exceed- 
ingly suspicious.  There  are  two  animals  in  particu- 
lar that  like  their  food  high  and  tender;  one  is  the 
crocodile,  the  other  our  friend  the  dog;  both  have 
wonderfully  strong  digestive  powers;  little  inferior,  in 
point  of  fact,  to  that  of  the  ostrich,  about  which  bird 
so  many  fanciful  stories  have  been  written  and  told.' 


The  retirement  of  Sir  Edward  Guinness  from  the 
position  of  being  the  proprietor  of  the  renowned 
brewery  of  Irish  stout  is  an  event  which  proved  the 
rule  of  "  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  " 
by  the  exception.  Only  to  the  most  intimateand  dis- 
creet friends  was  the  secret  known  until  it  was  made 
public.  From  father  to  son,  three  generations  of 
Guinnesses  have  worked  the  business  since  its  first 
foundation.  The  tradition  of  the  origin  of  XX  is 
almost  equal  to  the  tradition— according  to  Charles 
Lamb — of  the  origin  of  roast  pork.  A  certain  but- 
ler, when  enjoying  one  day  in  his  pantry  the  otium 
cum  dignitaie  so  dear  to  his  profession,  pensively  fell 
to  mixing  various  liquors  in  a  jug,  and  testing — with 
true  scientific  insight — the  different  experiments  by 
taste.  One  of  the  experiments  resulted  in  Guinness's 
stout,  though  how  its  receipt  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Guinness  family  history  fails  to  relate. 


Castelar  declared  that  Spanish  cookery  is  the  best 
in  the  world,  if  you  do  not  look  for  it  in  inns.  What, 
he  says,  is  bad  is  the  rancid  oil,  or  oil  that  has  a 
"  taste"  from  the  presses  in  which  it  was  made  not 
being  kept  clean.  But  Spanish  dishes  made  with 
good  oil  are  tempting  and  delicious.  Is  there  any 
one  who  prepares  salt  cod  so  well  as  a  Spanish  cook? 
And  where  is  chocolate-making  carried  to  such  a 
pitch  of  perfection  as  in  Spain  ?  Louis  Albach  said 
he  accounted  for  Spaniards  liking  their  cuisine  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  the  most  sober  eaters  and 
drinkers  in  the  world,  and  so  enjoyed  whatever  was 
set  b'fore  them.  They  exported  all  their  fiery  wines 
to  other  countries,  drank  water  in  their  place,  and 
kept  their  livers  in  order  by  perpetually  sucking 
oranges. 

■*■ 

The  use  of  coffee  appears  to  be  rapidly  declining  in 
England.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  to  three-half- 
pence a  pound  has  had  no  effect  on  consumption, 
and  the  ( 'ommissioners  of  Customs  report  that  in  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1886.  some  314.000  pounds 
less  were  consumed  than  in  the  previous  year.  They 
attribute  the  decline  to  the  comparative  difficulty 
which  the  poor  find  in  making  coffee ;  but  it  is  quite 
as  likely  that  the  true  causes  are  the  declining  use  of 
alcohol,  and  the  cheapness  of  tea  and  sugar.  The 
bulk  of  the  people  prefer  tea  to  coffee  whenever  they 
are  not  deterred  from  the  former  hy  the  price,  the 
female  vote,  which  counts  in  this  instance  lor  half, 
being  all  one  way. 


BOWEN 
SCO. 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS  I 

1  m 

NEXT    THE    CALIFORNIA    MARKET. 
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A  GRAND   ESTABLISHMENT 

With  the  grandest  display  of 

CHRISTMAS   NOVELTIES   AND   TREE  DECORATIONS 


Ornaments,  Candle  Holders, 
Santa  Clans'  Silver  and  Gold  Tin- 
sel Angels, 
\inas  Men, 

Fairy  Pendants.  Fairy  Candles, 
Cleopatra  Candles. 
Cleopatra  Pedestals, 


Fairy  Lamps,  Xnias  Tree  Tapers, 
Bonbons.  Glare  Fruits. 
Gibson's  English  Fruit  Tablets, 
Bonbonnicres. 
Satin-lined  Baskets, 
Decorative   Art    Baskets,  the   most 
novel  designs. 


OZOKERICH,  PIANO,  BOUDOIR,  PRIMROSE  LEAGUE,  AND  AMERICAN  FLAG 

ORNAMENTAL  CANDLES  FOR  DINNER  PARTIES. 


Rare  Table   Luxuries  —  Poiumcranian   Geesebreasts,  Pate  de   Foie  Gras 

in  terrines,  Goose-liver  Sausage,  Itlarcipan  Cigarettes,   etc,   etc. 

Our  selections  represent  the  principal  markets  of  the  World. 


Our  Russian  Breakfast  Teas  and  Menado  Java  CoiTee  are  the  highest 
grades,  procurable  only  at  our  establishment. 
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Our  Wines,  Brandies.  Whiskies,  mineral  Waters,  and  Beers  represent 

the  most  noted  brands  of  all  foreign  and  home  markets. 

For  sale  at  wholesale  prices. 


Send  for  our  General  Catalogue  of  Prices. 


TELEPHONE  No.  1. 


PARAISO     SPRINGS, 

MONTEREY  COUNTY,  CAL. 

THE  CARLSBAD  OF  AMERICA. 

New  Management.    New  Improvement;*. 

The  most  beautiful,  most  invigorating,  most  easy  of  access 
of  all  mineral  spring  resorts.  1,500  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Take  San  Jose  cars  8  :  30  morning,  and  arrive  at  Springs  at 
dinner.  J.  ii.  FOSTER.  Proprietor. 

1HC.  BRYANT,  Resident  Physician. 
Teleeraph.  Express,  and  Posi  Offices. 


WORK 


FOR    AM..      $:t0  a  wcrh  and   expenses 
paid.     Valuable  outlii  and  particulars  free. 

1*  o.  iiihi'itt.   luirnuiit.  Maine. 


THE   DINGEE  &  CONARD  COS 
BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


Our  Great  Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing 
ROSES.  We  have  all  the  latest  novelties  and  finest 
standard  sorts,  in  different  sizes  and  prices  to  suit  all 
wants.  Over  4*iO  c/ioieesf  oarietieszo  choose  from. 
We  send  strong  Pot  Roses  safely  by  mail  to  all  Post 
Offices,  purchaser's  choice  of  varieties,  all  labeled, 

3  TO  12  PLANTS  <&  I     £8  to  $15 

Seconding  to  value.  Two  year  Roses  by  express.  Our 
New  Guide,  T-:  pajres,  eh-guntly  illustrated.  Free. 
Address  Till:  OINGKi:  dfc  CONARO  CO., 
«ose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.  Fa. 


ELEGANT   ASSORTMENT  OF 


RURR   POLIHNG-BED   CO. 

«««  MAItKKT  *TRFF.T.   ft,    F. 


me.  iiimi\>  DISCOVERY.— Leading  physicians  In  Europe  and  America  nre  now  giving  Dr. 
llenley  tin-  credit  of  helug  ihi-  discoverer  of  the  greatest  nervine  mid  tmiic  ever  compounded* 
Or-  Henly't  Celery.  Beer,  nnti  iron  Is  the  essence  of  nerve.  Ntrenglht|an<tk.Blnew.  Soldlby  all 
driiKClHt*  and  country  Mores. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC   SYSTEM.) 


Train--*  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  al. 
SAM   FBA.XCISCO. 


SAVE 

(for) 


i.30    A. 
I.30    F.I 


OO    P.I 

30    A. 

OO  A. 
I  OO    P. 

30  A. 
I.30  A.. 
J-30    A.  I 

1-3°  •*-' 

).3Q   A. 


From    November  11,  1886. 

.  Eyron 

.  Calistoga  and  Napa 

Xolfax 

.  Gait,  via  Martinez 

.  lone,  via  Livennore 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.  Livennore  and  Pleasanton 

.  Martinez 

.Milton 

.  Mojave,  Deming,  El  Paso,  and  East 

.  Niles  and  Hayward's 

.  Ogden  and  East 

.  Red  Bluff,  via  Marysville 

.Sacramento,  via  Benicia 

"  via  Livennore 

"  via  Benicia 

1 '  via  Benicia 

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers. 

.  San  Jose 

.  Sisson,  Redding,  &  Portland 

.Stockton,  via  Livennore. 

"         via  Martinez 

"         via  Martinez   

.Tulare  and  Fresno 


[6. 10  p. 
10.10  A. 

6.10  p. 

5-4°   P- 

'10.4O   A. 

5.40  p. 

IO.IO   A. 

*3.4°  A. 

6.1c  p. 

*7 -40  P. 

IO.40  A. 

3.40  P. 

I I. IO  A. 

5.40  P. 

6.4O  P. 

5.40  r. 

I I. IO    A. 

IO.IO  A. 
*6.00  A. 
*3-4°  P- 
t3.40    H 

9.4O   A. 

6.4O    P. 

5.40  V. 
'7.40  P. 
'1O.40  A. 
•7.4O    P. 


a  for  morning. 
*  Sundays  excepted. 


?  tor  afternoon. 

1  Sundays  only 


From  San  Francisco,  daily. 

EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  S.30, 
)-oo,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30,  1. 00, 
:.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 6.30 

00,  S.oo,  3.00,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00. 

FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  *7.oo,  '7.30,  "S.oo,  8.30, 
"2.30,  '3.30,  *4-oo,  *4-30,  '5.00,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 

FRUIT  VALE(via  Alameda)—  '9. 30  a.  m.,  7.00,  12.00 

'.  M. 

ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  *3.3o,  9.00, 
(.30,  10.00,  110.30,  11.00,  tii. 30, 12.00,  ti2-3o,  1.00,  ix-30, 

,00,  12.30,3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,6.00,6.30,  7.00, 
i.00,  9.00,  10.00.  11.00,  12.00. 

BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o,o.oo, 

j-3°-  #-°°>  tio-30,  n-oo,  tit- 30,  12.00,  i  12.30,  1. 00, 11.30, 

i.oo,  tz-30,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5-30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00.  S.oo,  q.oo,  io.oo,  11. 00,  12.00. 

WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6-30,  7-00.  *7-3°.  S-°°i 
'8.30,  9.00,  9.30.  10.00,  Iio  30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  'l2-3< 
.00,  I1.30,  2.00,  I2.30,  3.00,  3-30,  4-ao,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
i.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  S.OO,  Q.OO,  10.00.  11-00,  12.00. 

To  San  Francisco,  dally. 

om    FRUIT    VALE— '6.53,   '7-23,    *7-53.    *8--=3-  *8-53t 
'9.23,  *io.i9,  '4-23,  *4-53.  *5-23.  *5*53.  *°-23i  *°o3.  7-49i 
j.  50. 
>m  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.22,  5.52,    *6.22, 

9.22,  *3.22. 

sm  EAST   OAKLAND— *5. 30,    6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,    7-3°. 

t.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 10.30, 11.00,  n.30,  12.00, 12.30, 

£.00,  1-30,  2.00,  2.30,  3-00,  3-30,  4.00,  4-30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

1.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57- 

om   BROADWAY,  Oakland— 7  minutes  later  than  from 

East  Oakland. 

om  ALAMEDA — '5-3^,  6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7-3o,  S.oo, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,10.00,  110.30,11.00,  t**-3°,  I2.CO,  112.30, 
k'.oo,  ti.30,  2.00,  ta-3°.  3-o°j  3-3°.  4-oo,  4-3°.  5*°°-  5-3°. 
i-'S.oo,  6.30,  7-00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00. 

om  BERKELEY — *$.*$,  5.55,   *6.2j,  6-S5,  *7-25.   7-55. 

*8.25,  3-55,  9-25,  9*55-  I10.25,  10.55,  t"-25>  "-55.  112.25, 
I12.55,  ii-25,  1.55.  I2-25.  2-55.  3-25.  3-55.  4-25,  4-55.  5-2j. 
•  5-55.  6.25-  6.55.  7-55.  3-55.  9-55.  i°-55- 

om  WEST  BERKELEY— -5.25,  5.55,  *6.25,  6.55,  '7.25, 

7-55-  *8--*5i  3-55,  9.25,  9.55,  iio.25,  10.55,    ln.25,    11.55- 

I  112.25,    12.55,    lt-25.   1-55.12.25,2.55,3.25,3.55.4-25.4-55. 

5-25,  5-55    6.25,  6.55,  7-55.  8.55,  9-55.  10.55. 

Creels  Route. 

torn  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.i5,  9.15,  11.15,  1.15,  3.15, 

I5-15- 

lom  OAKLAND — *6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4-15- 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


1  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Lick  Observatory. 


N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt. 


Agt. 


Commencing   Hot.  IG,  1886. 


Z-iZ  A. 

3.30  A. 

3.33  A. 

3.30  F. 

4-23  ?■ 

5.15  P. 

5-31:  P. 


.San  Mateo,   Redwood,  and. 
Menlo   Park 


|,3.30   A.   I 

[  3.30  a.  I  . . .  .Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 

1 3-3°  -*•  I Principal  Way  Stations.. . 

I4-25   *■  I  


6.30  A. 
"    8.00   A. 

9.O3  A. 
*I0.02  A. 
t   4    OO    P. 

4-58    P. 

7-4°  P- 


9.O3  A. 

* I0.02  A. 

4-58  P. 

7-4°  P- 


■  25    P- 


.Almaden  and  Way  Stations. 


i       9-°3  - 


Is. 30  a.  I Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 

1 3.30  p.  I Salinas,  and  Monterey. . . 


1*10.02  a. 
7  4°  P. 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


10.02  A. 
7.40  P- 


.30  a.  j WatsonvjLle,  Aptos,  Soquel j  '10.02  a. 

I  lo  p.  I   ..  ..(Capitola),  and  Santa  Cruz     ..  |       7  40  P. 


I  ..Soledad,  Paso  Robles.TempIeton.  | 
3°  a-  I and  Way  Stations |      7"4°  p 


a. — Morning.  P. — Afternoon, 

undays  excepted.        t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


H  SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Round-trip  tickets  to  Lick  Ob- 
I  oratory  (Mt.  Hamilton)  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the 
limpany's  ticket  offices  in  the  city.     Rate,  $7.00. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS. 
jr  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  Morning;  good  for 
return  same  day. 
Si«  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday 
and  Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  following 
Monday,  inclusive. 
'Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
.  ilencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 

otel. 
'    C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst,  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Aet. 


OHN    MIDDLETON, 


SABCELITO  — SAS  RAFAJEl- 

vla 


S.tN  WtMO, 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


TIM  I    TABLE. 
-  ommencins  Monday.  .November  1st,  1886,  and 

until  lurther  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  run  as  follows: 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO  for  SAUCELITO  and  SAN 

RAFAEL  (week  days) — 9  20,  11.00  A.M.,  3  25,  4.50  p.m. 
(Sundays^— 8-00,  10.00,    11.30   a.m.,    1.30,   3-15,    5.15    P.M. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  1.45  p.m. 


From  SAN    RAFAEL    fo-    SAN    FRANCISCO    (week 

days) — 7.45,  9.20.  11.30  a.m.,  3.25  p.m. 
(Sundays)-— 8.00,  10.05  a.m.,   12.00  m.,   1.35,  3.15,  5.15  p.m. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  at  5.25  p.m. 


From  SAUCELITO  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  (weekdays) 

— 8.15,  10.OO  A. M,   12.05  4-°5  P-M. 
(Sundays) — 8.40.    10.45   a.m.,    12-45,  2.15,   4.00,    5.55  p.m. 

Extra  trips  on  Saturday  at  2.30  and  6.00  P.M. 


THROUGH  TRAINS. 

11.00  A.M.,  Daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from  San  Francis- 
co for  Ingram's  and  intermediate  stations.  Returning, 
leaves  Ingram's  at  7.00  a.m.,  arrives  at  San  Francisco  at 
12.35  P-M- 

S.OO  A.M.,  (Sundays  only),  Excursion  Train  from  San 
Francisco  for  Fairfax,  Camp  Taylor,  Point  Reyes,  and 
intermediate  stations.  Returning,  arrives  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  6.25  p.m. 


EXCURSION  RATES. 

Tnirty-Day  Excursion — Round-trip  Tickets,  to  all  stations 
nonh  of  San  Anselmo,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduction 
from  single  tariff  rate. 

Friday  to  Monday  Excursion — Ruund-trip  Tickets  sold  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays,  good  to  return  following  Monday : 
Camp  Taylor,  Si-75;  Point  Reyes,  52;  Tomales,  $3;  In- 
gram's, 5*. 

Sunday  Excursion — Round-trip  Tickets,  good  on  Sundays 
only:  Camp  Taylor,  3t-5°;  Point  Reyes,  Si-75 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Ingram's  daily  (except  Mondays)  for  Stewart's 
Point,  Gualala,   Point  Arena,    Cuffey's   Cove,   Navarro, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


JNO.  W.  COLEMAN", 
General  Manager. 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen'I  Pass.  S:  Tkt.  Agt. 


General  Offices,  32>  Fine  street. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  Station,  foot  of  Market  Street 
south  side,  at 

4.0O  A.  M..  every  Sunday,  Hunters'  train  for  SAN  JOSE 
stopping  at  all  way  stations. 

8.30  A.  M.,  daily,  ior  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stations. 

2.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alvara- 
do, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN    JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to  SANTA 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  inter- 

mediate  points. 
$5   Excursions   to   SANTA   CRUZ  and   BOULDER 
CREEK,  and  §2.50  to  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS 
and  SUNDAYS,  to  return  on  MONDAY  inclusive. 
Si. 75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE  and  return, 
Sundays  only. 
3.30  a.  m.  and  2.30  p.  m.  trains  connect  with  trains  at  San 
Jose  for  New  Almaden  and  points  on  the  Almaden  branch. 
8.30  a.  m.  and  2.30  >.  M.  trains  connect  with  stage_at  Los 
Gatos  for  Congress  Springs. 

All  through  trains  connect  at  Felton  for  Boulder  Creek 
and  points  on  Felton  and  Pescadero  Railroad. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COJIPA-Yl 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  Wnarf   corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  2  o'clock   P.  M.  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama   with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Francisco  for  HoDgkong,        1886.        Steamer 

Gaelic Tuesday.  December  21 

18X7. 

Belg-Ic Tuesday,  January  11 

San  Pablo Tuesday,  February  1 

Oceanic Thursday,  FebMiurj    i\ 

Gaelic Tuesday,  Marcli  15 

Belglc Saturday.  April  2 

San  Pablo Thursday,  April  21 

Oceanic Thursday,  May  12 

Gaelic Tuesday,  May  31 

Belgic Tuesday,  Juue  l\ 

-  Excursion   tickets  to  Yokohama  and   return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202  Mar- 
ket Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND   STANFORD    President. 

South  British  and  National  Fire  aud 

Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Capital,  $20,000,000.       Unlimited  liability  of  shareholders' 

The  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance 

Company. 

Capital,   $10,000,000. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM  &.  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213 — 215  Sansome  Street. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Establisned  by  Royal  Charter  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London,     l^stablished  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

Connecticut  Insurance  Company 

Of  Harnord,  Conn. 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
WM.  MACDONALD,  Ass't  Manager. 
S.  E.  comer  California  and  Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  De- 
posit Building),  San  Francisco 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,  §6.30,  S7-00,  7-30.  s.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  g.30, 10.00, 

10.30,     II.OO,     II.30    A-     M.,      I2.00,    I2-30,     I.OO,     I.30,    2.00, 
2.30,    3-00,  3.30,  4-OO,    4-30,    5-00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7-00,  7-30, 

8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  JI-45  p*  M- 

From  Broadway  and  FourteenUi  Sis.,  O.ik- 
land — §5-30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30, 
10.00,  10.30,  n.oo,  11.30  a.  m.,  12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30, 
2.00,  2.30,  3-00,  3-30,  4-00,  4-30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  "-45  p-  M* 

From  High  Street,  Alameda — §5.16,  §5.46,  §6.16, 

6.46,   7-16,   7.46,  3  16   8.46,  9.16,  9.46,    10.16,    10.46,  11. 16, 

11.46  a.  :•*_..   12.16,  12.46,    1. 16,   1.46,   2.16,  2.46,   m:,  3.46, 

4.16,  4-46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16,  10.31,  it.31  p.  M- 

§  Sundays  excepted. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Montgom 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt- 


PACIFIC  MAILJJEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA. 

San  Juan Thiir-.luy,  Dec.  23,  al  10  A.  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Acapulco,  Cham- 
perico,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  La  Libertad,  and  Panama. 
Tickets  to  New  York  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  .  Cabin, 
S75  ;  Steerage,  $30.  Passengers  booked  through  to  and 
from  Europe  by  any  line. 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA. 
City  of  Sew  York Dec.  31,  at  2  P.M. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokahamaand  return  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner   First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS.  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


i  Post  St.  aud  S.  W.  cor.  Powell  and    Sutler. 


PACIFIC  COAST_STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

The  steamers  MEXICO  and  QUEEN  OF  THE  PA. 
C1FIC,  for  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND 
ports,  at  9  A.  M.(  every  Friday. 

The  Puget  Sound  steamers  sailing  Oct.  i,  15,  Nov.  r2, 
Dec.  1 :,  Jan.  7,  connect  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  steam- 
ers  IDAHOand  ANCON  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN, 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  about  every  second  day. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hnm- 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  qa-M.— CITY  OF  CHES- 

For    POINT    ARENA,    MENDOCINO,   etc,  every 
Monday.  3  p.  M. 
Ticket  Office.  No.  214  Montgomeky  St..  near  Pine. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  St  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francisco. 


will  give  away  1,000 

Self-Operating  Washing  Machines.     If  you  want  one 
send  us  your  name,  P.  O.  and  express  office  at  once. 
The  National  Co.,  23  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE    XEVADA    BA 

OF  SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital  paid-up 83,oou,tHM 

Kefte-rvc 1,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at Virginia,  Nevada 

London  Bankers    Union  Bank  of  London.  Lim'd. 

DIRECTORS. 

IAS.  C.  FLOOD,  JNO.  w.  MACKAY, 

R.  H.  FOLLIS,  GEO.  L.  BRANDER, 

JAS.  L.  FLOOD. 

TUL  !U>K  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Capital $3,000,000. 


1'OMMERCIAL   LXS€RAXCE  CO. 

OF   CALIFORNIA. 
t    It  I ;    AND    llllll  >  E . 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS  A.   LATON    Secretary. 


HOME    METTAX   LNSEKAACE    CO.. 

No.  316  Sansonie  Street. 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  In  bold! $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  I,  1SS4 759,475  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 

ANGLO-NEVADA 

ASSURANCE   CORPORATION 

OF  SAN   FKANCISCO,  CAL. 

FIRE      AND      MARINE. 
CAPITAL,         -      -       -      -       32,000,000 

OFFICE 410  PINE  STREET 

G.  L.   BRANDER President 

J.  L.  FLOOD Vice-President 

C.  P.  FARNFIELD - Secretary 

J.  S.  ANGUS Assistant  Manager 

Bankers,    The  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 


This  Laliel  is  on  tile  Best   Hlbtjoii  Hade 


^GLADDING,  McBEAN  SCO. 


t\  SEWER  S  CHIMNEY  PIPEV\ 
jji  DRAIN  TILE, 

§  ARCHITECTURALTERRA  COTTA  Etc 
Sj  1358-1360  MARKET  ST.S.'E/ 


^MANUFACTORY  AT  LINCOLN  CAL; 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  COMPANY 

No.  310  SASSOSIE  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 

DR.  CHARLES  W.  DECKER, 

DENTIST, 

Phelao's    Building,    Parlors  6,  7,  8,  g,  and  10.      Entrance, 
806  Market  Street. 


William  Alvord 

Thomas  Bbowk 

Byron  Mcr&ay,  Jr., 


President. 

Cashier. 

.  Assistant  Cashier. 


A«.E\T»— Xew  York.  Agency  •>!  Ibe  Bank  •>! 
California;  Bo«lon,  Tremonf  National  Bjumk; 
(  liira^n,  I'nlon  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Bout- 
Dttlt  Minings  Bank;  London.  H.  M.  Bothtculld 
A  >"[]«:  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Bank 
of  Ken  Zealand;  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
Chartered  Bank  or  India,  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  Bank  h.is  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  ail  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interiot 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  Usued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-oo-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italv  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


WELLS,  FARGO  &  GO. 

BAMilX;  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus £3,GO0,000 

DIRECTORS: 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  J  no.  J.  Valentine.  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,    Charles   Crocker,   J.   C.    Fargo,    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a 
general  banking  business. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY  CO., 

6AJf  FRAM1SCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  Export- 
E.  L.  {..   STEELE  A  CO.,   A«.  nt-. 
omre.  'iw*  California  Street. 


PALACE    HOTEL. 


A.  B.  SIIAKON. 
GEO.  SCHONEIYALIK 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  In 
the  centre  or  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  It  i>  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  It  has  Five  Elevator*.  Every  room  i- 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  hroad,  light  cor- 
ridors. The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the 
electric  IrzLi.  Its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad 
balconies,  its  carriage-way.  and  Its  tropical 
plants,  are  features  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Guest*  entertained  on  either 
the  American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant Is  the  finest  in  the  city. 


CLOSES  DOORS  WITHOUT  SLAMMING. 


The  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING, 


For  sale  only  by 
r  It  VVk   D.    MI1UIII.LL, 

356  Market  Street,  near  Front.  8.  F. 


tONESTELL  & 


>  t  i  i  ti 


SiMND    C^TP 


PAPER  WAREHOUSE  H 


40 1  &  403  Sansome  Street,  S.  F 

r  IMrORTERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

9    PRINTING  AND  WRAPPING  PAPtRS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEX,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FrNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Chnrcn.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J,  B.  COWSN.               D.  H.  SCHUYLER,              J.  W.  PORTER. 
Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia- 


H.   B.  WILLIAMS. 


.   CHESEBEOL'GH. 


WILLIAMS.  DI.MOM>  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION   BLOCK, 
203  Market  St.,  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S-  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Navies* 
tion  Co.:  The  Cunard  Roval  Mail  S.  S-  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The  Ha- 
waiian Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited;  The 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


Poor  little  Aim^e!  Pretty,  merry,  vivacious,  intel- 
ligent Aimee  i  What  a  pity  that  just  as  her  industry 
had  given  her  to  us  in  our  native  English,  her  always 
tiny  voice  should  have  died  away  to  a  little  faint  echo 
of  the  past.  And  yet,  small  as  her  voice  is,  faint  and 
far  away,  though  it  makes  us  sigh  sometimes  just 
when  it  should  make  us  laugh,  who  would  wish  to 
have  Aimee  leave  out  a  single  song  of  them  all,  Span- 
ish, French,  or  English? 

Of  all  the  curious  evolutions  of  minstrelsy — and  it 
has  turned  the  stage  into  many  new  channels — noth- 
ing is  more  droll  than  the  transformation  of  this  clever 
little  Frenchwoman  from  an  opera  bouftiste  fur  et 
simple  to  an  American  variety  actress.  Variety  of  a 
finer  art  than  that  of  her  sisters  in  the  profession,  as 
she  shows  by  just  a  soupcon  of  burlesque  in  her  imi- 
tation of  them,  but  variety  none  the  less. 

The  French  are  not  an  imitative  race.  Just  now 
they  have  Anglomania  in  Paris  rather  badly,  but  the 
imitation  is  so  grotesque  that  the  French  people's 
own  sense  of  humor  will  save  them  before  long.  In 
their  theatres  everything  is  still  distinctively  French, 
and  their  most  talented  actresses  scorn  to  go  abroad 
for  inspiration  of  any  kind.  In  its  way,  therefore, 
Aimee's  singing  of  "  Chicken  Pie"  is  something  really 
wonderful.  With  that  quick,  ready  instinct  of  hers, 
she  has  caught  not  only  the  swing  of  the  song,  so 
that  she  sets  the  house  to  time-beating,  but  one  can 
almost  read  its  curious  evolution  between  the  lines. 

A  Gaul,  with  her  accent,'  farflfcBjUely.'ntft  yet  more 
than  half  removed,  sings  the  ecstasy  of  a  civilized 
African  over  a  distinctively  American  dish,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Irish- American  minstrel, 

For  the  nimble  wit  and  quick  imitative  faculty  of 
the  minstrels  seem  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  Irish- 
American  youth  in  the  cork  branch  of  the  profession. 
Crossing  not  long  ago  upon  an  ocean  steamer,  a  little 
Haytian  nursemaid  was  daily  the  cynosure  of  many 
eyes.  She  was  as  black  and  smooth  as  the  best  silk- 
backed  black  velvet,  with  a  blackness  one  rarely  sees 
in  our  own  negroes.  Her  hair  curled  like  Topsy's, 
her  white  teeth  were  always  in  full  view,  and  the 
whites  of  her  eye^  flashed  across  the  deck  like  a  glint 
of  ivory.  But  it  was  not  for  any  of  these  things  that 
people  used  to  look  at  her,  puzzled  and  bewildered. 
She  was  so  exactly  the  cut  of  those  young  minstrel 
lads  not  yet  promoted  to  specialties,  who  put  on 
skirts  and  obtrusive  pantalettes,  and  take  part  in  the 
wild,  plantation  dances,  that  no  one  could  quite  get 
over  the  idea  that  the  little  missionary's  wife,  her 
mistress,  had  employed  a  young  minstrel  to  take  care 
of  her  baby.  There  was  something  in  the  play  of  her 
meagre  cotton  gown,  in  the  clip  of  her  long-heeled 
shoes,  in  the  set  of  her  funny,  little,  flower-trimmed, 
straw  hat — worn  even  when  the  Atlantic  was  in  its 
surliest  mood — and  more  than  all  in  the  carriage  of 
her  long,  flat,  unformed  body,  that  was  so  comically 
like  these  lads  when  they  yield  to  the  abandon  of  the 
music  and  the  frenzy  of  the  dance,  that  it  became  im- 
possible to  locate  her  in  her  native  island,  and  she 
always  went  by  the  name  of  "  the  little  minstrel." 

Perhaps  by  this  time,  according  to  the  newspapers, 
she  has  helped  to  eat  the  fat  little  missionary — who 
was  one  of  the  best  little  men  that  ever  lived — and 
his  pale  little  wife  and  his  three  plump  babies  ;  they 
say  such  things  are  common  in  Hayti.  But  to  our 
complement  of  passengers  she  will  never  seem  any- 
thing more  horrible  than  the  model  of  one  detach- 
ment of  minstrelsy. 

It  is  said  that  if  one  learn  a  language  by  rule  and 
not  by  ear,  that  one  will  unconsciously  speak  it  with 
the  accent  of  some  certain  province  of  the  country 
to  which  the  language  belongs.  So  perhaps  these 
minstrels,  who  learn  their  tricks  from  each  other 
rather  than  Irom  the  negroes  themselves,  uncon- 
sciously reproduce  every  type  of  the  black  race. 

As  tor  Aimee,  she  probably  never  tasted  a  real 
chicken  pie  in  her  life,  and  is  unconscious  of  the  sec- 
tional differences  in  our  own  negroes.  But  if  ever  it 
was  possible,  from  an  imitation,  to  locate  a  darkey  or 
a  pie,  that  pie  was  a  Maryland  chicken  pie,  and  its 
praises  were  originally  sung  by  a  Baltimore  darkey. 

She  sings  "  La  Paloma"  just  as  unctuously,  but, 
alas  for  her  voice  1  in  anything  outside  the  comforta- 
ble register  of  minstrelsy.  Drop  your  high  notes, 
blithe  Aimee,  or  cut  them  short ;  touch  them  with  the 
light  staccato  touch  of  the  chary  amateur  or  the  wary 
old  prima  donna. 

And  get  some  new  plays,  merry  Aimee,  for  people 
will  go  to  see  you  as  long  as  you  can  speak,  and 
laugh,  and  snap  your  cracking  fingers.  There  is  no 
one  quite  like  you,  naughty  Aimee,  in  English  or 
French,  even  in  your  autumn. 

New  plays  !  All  the  world  seems  to  be  calling  for 
new  plays  and  skilled  labor.  One  would  think  that 
in  this  century  of  high  cultivation  and  universal  edu- 
cation, any  one  could  reel  off  a  play  and  the  article 
would  be  a  drug. 

But  the  education  and  the  cultivation  seem  to  have 
ironed  all  the  imagination  out  of  people.  The  world 
is  like  Florence  St.  Vincent  Brown,  in  "  The  Bank- 
er's Daughter.''  it  is  constantly  searching  for  sensa- 
tion. But  everything  moves  along  so  smoothly,  and 
easily,  and  evenly,  that  there  is  nothing  to  get  up  a 
sensation  about.  There  are  no  laws  to  break,  or  if 
they  are  broken  it  does  not  much  matter ;  no  one  is 
punished  and  everything  "blows  away"  in  time. 
And  what  is  a  play  without  a  broken  law  ?  Murder 
has  become  a  mere  pastime  ;  theft,  if  it  be  gilded, 
merely  implies  a  change  of  residence  ;  people  marry 
and  unmarry,  as  they  like,  without  any  interference, 

till  the  play wrights  are  absolutely  driven  to  the  wall 
for  lack  of  material. 

Under  such  circumstances  Osbourne  and  Stockwell 
have  done  well  at  the  Alcazar  to  revive  old  suc- 
cesses.   No  pureli    kmerio amahai  had  a  greater 

success  than   "The    Banker's    Daughter."      tl 

to  be  a  r.aher  drier  .<ii  hi  in  the  present  rendering 
than  ever  before,  for  the  Union  Square  ll  id 
much  given  to  tears.      Weeping  was  a  Union  Square 
specialty,  and  there  was  a  time  when   Lillian   Wesi 
brook  used  to  (loat  through  the  drama  on  a  river  of 
her  own  tears. 


It  only  shows  how  much  of  an  actor's  personality 
peers  through  his  parts.  One  gets  the  mold  of  the 
characters  at  the  first  seeing  of  a  play,  and  everything 
coming  after  upsets  the  first  ideas.  Miss  Isabel 
Morris  is  naturally  hard  in  her  styles,  and  is  harden- 
ing day  by  day.  As  it  happens  that  the  Lillian  West- 
brook  who  used  to  be  only  a  soft,  warm-hearted, 
tearful,  pathetic,  easily  moved  little  girl,  who  was  led 
into  everything  she  did  do  simply  by  her  own  soft- 
ness of  character,  is  changed.  She  has  become  a 
sterling,  upright,  self-sacrificing  sort  of  a  woman, 
with  a  cast-iron  conscience,  who  even  makes  the 
foolish  explanation  to  her  lover  when  they  meet  again, 
as  a  matter  of  conscience.  Still,  hard  as  she  is.  Miss 
Morris  always  carries  a  charm  with  her,  and  is  im- 
mensely taking  with  an  audience.  In  fact,  to  an  Al- 
cazar audience  she  is  a  perpetual  delight.  A  per- 
formance of  the  second  class  always  has  a  larger 
clientele,  and  it  is  made  up  of  more  responsive  people 
than  those  who  compose  a  dollar-and-a-half  house. 
As  why  should  they  not  in  this  case?  The  company 
is  an  excellent  one,  better  than  many  we  have  had  at 
advanced  prices,  and  with  plenty  of  native  talent  in  it. 
If  it  lacks  in  finish,  polish,  that  magic  last  touch, 
why,  it  is  a  dead-letter  to  more  than  half  the  people 
in  any  house,  and  there  is  not  so  very  much  of  it  to 
be  found  anywhere.  At  all  events,  these  actors  do 
not  play  to  a  stolid  mass  of  impassibility.  There  is 
an  undulating  wave  of  appreciation  constantly  in  the 
house.  A  solitary  man  is  not  ashamed  now  and  then 
to  applaud  a  solitary  little  sentiment  which  goes  un- 
heeded else.  The  comedian  is  sure  of  a  laugh  for 
his  every  trick ;  the  tragedienne  of  a  sigh  for  every 
tear. 

These  people  do  not  go-  to  kill  time,  but  to  spend 
it  pleasantly;  and  in  "The  Banker's  Daughter"  they 
get  their  money's  value  in  full. 

If  people  do  want  to  spend  more  money  in  this 
age  of  luxury,  the  great  German  opera  troupe  will 
come  with  a  little  encouragement,  and  let  them  spend 
their  money  for  that.  Then  we  shall  know  what  lux- 
ury in  music  indeed  is.  This  is  no  unevenly  con- 
structed troupe,  with  three  glorious  principals  and 
the  rest  a  lot  of  imported  unfortunate  ragamuffins 
compelled  to  eat  the  bread  of  charity  at  all  bad-pay- 
ing stations.  They  give  their  operas  with  a  thor* 
oughness  and  a  splendojr  that  have  dazzled  ancT0 
thrilled  phlegmatic  New' York,  andnow.,Marcus  Hen- 
ry; the  impresario,  would  like  to  have'  it  dazzle  and 
thrill  poor  little  barbarous  San  Francisco.  New 
York  has  simply  turned  the  cold  shoulder  to  Italian 
opera,  and  the  Knickerbockers  who  turned  up  their 
magnificent  Dutch  noses  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  its  early  days  could  not  resist  the  German 
opera,  but  scrambled  in  and  undignifiedly  took  what 
boxes  they  could  get. 

Go  thou,  aristocracy  of  San  Francisco,  and  do  like- 
wise. Betsy  B. 
.  ♦  . 

STAGE   GOSSIP. 

Clara  Morris's  opening  play  at  the  Baldwin  will 
probably  be  ' '  Article  47. " 

Edwin  Thorne,  in  "  The  Black  Flag  "  and  a  new 
play,  follows  the  Kiralfys  at  the  California. 

Aimee  wears  a  two-and-a-half  shoe,  but  it  looks 
like  a  number  one.     This  is  the  French  cachet. 

Miss  Carrie  Millzner  is  to  sing  Leonora,  in-  "II 
Trovatore,"  with  the  Emma  Abbott  opera  company, 

Helene  Dingeon  will  receive  a  benefit  at  the  Tivoli 
on  Monday  night,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  first  pro- 
duction of  "  Orpheus." 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumored  separation  of  the 
brothers,  Imre  and  Bolossy  Kiralfy.  Their  business 
relations  are  the  same  now  as  always. 

Nat  Goodwin  is  reported  to  have  returned  from  a 
brief  summer  tour  across  the  water  with  a  badly  de- 
veloped case  of  Anglomania.  His  accent  is  said  to 
be  pure  cockney. 

Aimee  with  a  French  accent,  Del  Campo  with  a 
Spanish,  and  the  company  in  a  dozen  or  two  of  Amer- 
ican variations,  make  a  curious  lingual  chowder  at 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre. 

Charlie  Reed  was  dismissed  from  the  Dockstader 
Minstrels,  in  New  York,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
manager,  who  is  also  a  minstrel.  The  minstrels  be- 
gin to  need  impresarios  to  adjust  their  differences. 

"The  Lights  of  London  "  is  announced  to  follow 
"  The  Banker's  Daughter  "  at  the  Alcazar,  next  week. 
The  company  is  a  good  one,  and  has  been  drawing 
packed  houses  during  the  two  weeks  of  their  engage- 
ment. 

Marie  Burroughs  is  practically  shelved  by  the  long 
run  of  "Jim  the  Penman,"  and  she  is  very  melan- 
choly in  consequence.  She  draws  a  very  handsome 
salary  in  her  idleness,  but  it  lengthens  the  path  to 
glory. 

Tagliani,  the  premiere  assoluta  of  the  Kiralfy  bal- 
let, has  been  ill  and  unable  to  dance  for  several  nights. 
The  result  has  been  definitely  to  settle  which  lady  was 
the  premiere.  From  the  dancing  it  was  impossible 
to  judge. 

Modjeska  has  abandoned  "LesChouans"  for  the 
present,  and  has  again  taken  to  Shakespeare.  This 
most  charming  of  actresses  is  always  a  failure  in 
Shakespeare,  whose  round,  English  periods  are  too 
much  for  her. 

The  Kiralfy  Brothers'  (airy  spectacle,  "Enchant- 
ment," will  be  presented  for  the  first  time  here  Mon- 
day evening  next,  with  Hubert  Wilke  and  the  entire 
Kiralfy  organization.  New  ballctsand  new  choruses 
will  be  introduced. 

Ida  Mulle  is  going  to  start  out  upon  a  starring  tour 
with  "  M'lle  Nitouche  "  as  one  of  the  features  of  her 
repertoire.  Several  actresses  have  tried  to  get  an 
English  rendering  of  Judic's  vaudevilles,  but  "  Ni- 
touche" seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  has  been 
available.     Judic  is  safe  from  piracy  in  English. 

Now  that  Aimee  has  come  around  again,  it  is  time 
to  resurrect  the  periodical  story.  She  declares  that 
she  will  never  forsake  the  public  till  her  dying  gasp. 
When  she  ceased  to  sing  she  took  to  playing  speak- 
ing parts.  When  she  can  no  longer  speak  she  will 
take  to  pantomime.  When  she  can  no  longer  panto- 
mime she  will  enter  the  dime  museum  as  a  petrifac- 
tion. 

They  have  revived  "  Moths  "  at  Wallack's,  because 
Kyrle  Bellew,  the  leading  man,  likes  to  play  the  part 

Ol   .   'hit  h  he  says  was  written  for  him.     His 

romantic  prestige  baa  almost  been  upset  by  the  cruel 
report  thai  Ins  true  name  is  Zacli.in.tli  I  lij;gins.      Bel- 

i'  ■  i   an  Irishman,  and  there  never  was  a  snake  or  a 

Zachariah  in  Ireland.  Tim  Higgins  is  the  bald  and 
horrible  fact. 


Alice  Harrison  and  Charlie  Reed  have  formed  a 
temporary  partnership  to  produce  "  Little  Jack  Shep- 
herd "  at  the  Alcazar  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  It 
has  been  running  at  the  Bijou,  New  York,  for  three 
months,  with  Nat  Goodwin  as  the  attraction.  It 
would  take  two  to  be  as  funny  as  he,  but  those  two 
are  undoubtedly  the  the  frisky  Alice  and  stiff,  funny, 
little  Charlie  Reed. 

Mme.  Patti,  they  say,  receives  $3,000  certainty  for 
each  performance,  and  one-half  of  the  excess  of  the 
nightly  receipts  over  $4,000.  As  Manager  Abbey  has 
to  spend  about  $1,800  in  salaries,  traveling  expenses, 
etc.,  for.  each  performance,  it  would  appear  that  he 
loses  on  every  performance  where  the  receipts  do  not 
foot  up  $6,000.  Thus  far,  he  is  ahead ;  but  not  so 
far  ahead  as  Mme.  Patti. 

When  Clara  Morris  goes  starring  the  management 
is  obliged  to  engage  a  minor  star  to  play  on  Saturday 
nights  and  whenever  the  star  is  ill  and  unable  to  ap- 
pear. The  waits  between  acts  have  now  grown  so 
long  that  the  public  request  that  the  management 
furnish  them  with  an  olio  while  Miss  Morris  takes  her 
morphine  punch.  Fifty  minutes'  entr'acte  has  now 
become  the  lady's  average. 

Almost  all  foreign  actors  of  distinction  now  play  in 
English.  Adelaide  Neilson,  Genevieve  Ward,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  and  Helen  Dauvray  have  all  played  once  or 
twice  in  French.  Yet  no  one  but  Miss  Marguerite 
Fish  ("Baby  Benson")  has  ever  had  the  temerity  to  try 
German,  She  went  to  Germany  as  a  child,  and  has 
come  home  denationalized.  But  she  will  shortly  play 
in  English  again,  as  they  all  find  no  money  in  any- 
thing but  English. 

It  has  been  generally  remarked  that  Aimee's 
"Creep  into  Bed,  My  Baby"  is  very  like  the  song 
which  Minstrel  Billy  Birch  popularized  here  some 
months  ago  under  the  title  of  "  He  Gets  there  all  the 
Same";  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  Hoyt,  the 
"  Rag-Baby  "  man,  declared  that  Birch  stole  it  from 
him.  The  same  air,  though  not  exactly  in  its  present 
form,  was  given  in  this  city  half  a  dozen  years  ago  by 
one  of  our  musical  organizations,  the  Loring  Club, 
we  believe,  and  it  is  really  quite  "  classic  "  in  its  orig- 
inal German  form. 

The  story  goes  that  Mr.  Hubert  Wilke  was  origi- 
nally a  ballad  singer  in  one  of  the  big  beer  gardens  in 
Vienna.  His  voice  made  him  available  for  Von 
Suppe's  operas,  and  he  made  a  hit  as  the  gypsy  in 
"Falka  "  in  the  magnificent  production  of  that  opera 
in  the  Austrian  capital.  He  sang  in  "The  Rat- 
catcher" also  in  that  city,  and  learned  the  role  by 
rote  in  English  as  a  matter  of  business,  before  he 
could  engage  in  a  word  of  English  conversation.  He 
has  now  been  singing  it  in  English  for  two  years,  and 
his  accent  is  almost  pure.  These  foreigners  never 
allow  a  language  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  almighty 
dollar. 

New  York  has  taken  to  German  opera  in  the  most 
approved  style.  At  the  initial  performance  of  Wag- 
ner's "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  a  fortnight  ago,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  was  crowded  from  pit  to 
dome,  and  the  audience  called  out  the  singers  four 
times,  and  even  had  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra, 
Herr  Anton  Seidl,  up  on  the  stage  to  make  his  bow. 
This  is  the  same  company,  by  the  way,  that  Marcus 
M.  Henry  is  trying  to  raise  a  $36,000  guarantee  for  in 
order  that  they  may  come  out  here  next  March.  As 
Patti  in  concert  is  not  Patti  in  opera,  and  as  the 
American  Opera  Company  seems  to  be  in  financial 
trouble,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  Henry's 
subscription  lists  are  being  gradually  filled. 


Mme.  Herrera,  for  many  years  the  teacher  of 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  at  Mills  Seminary, 
has  resigned  her  position  there  and  is  to  teach  at  her 
residence  here,  1227  Pine  Street. 


Etchings 

Purchased  of  me,  in  San  Francisco,  I  will  have  framed 
and  delivered  free  of  expressage  in  New  York  city,  if 
so  desired.  W.  K.  Vickery, 

621  Market  Street,  under  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Japanese  Art  Curios. 

The  handsomest  and  most  acceptable  Christmas 
presents,  particularly  to  send  to  the  East,  are  to  be 
found  at  120  Sutter  Street,  rooms  57  and  58.  Mr. 
Frank  Deardorf  has  carefully  selected  all  his  goods 

himself. 


—  Miss  Alice  M.  Bacon,  pianist  and  teach- 
er  of  the  piano.  Address  1413  Taylor  Street.  Oak- 
land, Wednesdays,  1264  Harrison  Street. 


—  The  best  suppers  for  dances  and  the 
best  dinners  for  societies  or  clubs  are  provided  by 
Mrs.  K.  S.  Hart,  the  favorite  caterer,  of  509  Mont- 
gomery Street.  The  good  things  she  sets  forth  are 
as  delicious  to  look  at  as  to  eat,  and  her  tableware, 
decorations,  and  linen  are  the  finest  in  the  city. 

—  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore  has  resigned  his  posi 
tion  as  organist  at  St.  Francis  Church,  as  his  class 
of  pupils  demand  all  of  his  time  and  attention. 


—  Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic  gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  Sts. 

.  ♦  . 

—  Try  Buckingham's  Dye  for  the  whiskers. 
It  is  an  elegant,  safe,  and  reliable  article,  cheap  and 
convenient  for  use,  and  will  not  rub  off. 


Italian  Wiirc. 
At  the  warerooms  of  the  California  Furniture  Com- 
pany, 220  to  226  Bush  Street,  there  are  to  be  seen  rat- 
tan rockers,  gilded  or  in  mahogany  color,  with  cush- 
ions.    They  are  among  the  attractions  at  this  house. 


—  Mellin  s  Food  for  infants  and  invalids 
is  well  known  in  nearly  every  household  throughout 
the  country  ;  but  as  there  are  always  new  babies  and 
new  invalids,  it  is  well  lobe  reminded  of  the  excellent 
qualities  of  this  food,  and  that  it  is  a  preparation 
which  dyspeptics,  having  once  tried,  will  never  be 
without. 


—  AYER'SSaKS  U'Akiu  a  WILL  HAKE  THE  HLOOD 
pure,  rich,  warm,  and  vitalizing.  Sold  by  all  drug- 
gists. 


—  Xmas  Gifts  Stylish  Shell   Lorgnette 
Muller's  Optical  Depot,  135  Montg.,  near  Bush. 


TIVOLI    OPERA   HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  near  Market. 
Kreling  Bros ..Proprietors  and  Managri 


Last  nights  of  Offenbach's  Charming  Opera, 
Till:  KOBIEERS. 

Monday   evening,  Dec.  2olh,  grand  complimentary  bend 

tendered  to  Miss  Helene  Dingeon,  when  will  be  produce^ 

ORPHEUS, 

Upon  a  Grand  Spectacular  Scale. 

Admission,  25  cents Reserved  seats,  50  ceati 


•AKTORA.M. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLO( 

Southwest  corner  Eddy  and  Mason  Sts. 

Open  daily  from  q  a.  m.  to  11  p.  h. 


PLEASED 

Customers  are  the  best  advertisements  in  the  world.  Wi 
want  all  who  visit  us  to  become  "  pleased  customers."  It  i 
our  effort  to  wait  on  all  promptly.  You  need  something,1 
we  are  sure,  for  presentation,  personally  or  by  mail,  to'j 
friend  or  loved  one.  Tokens  have  an  ethical  use  and  thei 
exchange  softens  the  sometimes  apparent  harshness  of  ever 
day  existence.  Send  your  Eastern  friend  a  copy  of  01 
Greeting  in  California  Wild  Flowers  already  so  widely 
known  in  these  few  days  since  its  first  issue;  $1.50,  $2.c  ' 
$3.50.  We  think  our  card  display  absolutely  the  best  in  tl 
city  ;  what  do  you  think  about  it';  And  our  Book  Depai 
ment,  the  convenient  and  complete  additition  to  our  bui 
ness,  which  many  have  hitherto  sought  elsewhere  withou 
at  least,  any  greaLer  satisfaction  than  they  have  experieno 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Coleman,  formerly  at  Bancroft's,  tl 
most  experienced  gentleman  in  his  profession,  in  ouropinioiij 
on  the  coast.  We  trust  that  you  may  already  be  one  of  01 
appreciative  and  appreciated  "pleased  customers." 

ROBERTS ' 

10  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco.  Telephone  50c 


RICH  CUT  CLASSWARE. 

A  Fine  Assortment  of  Newest  Designs. 

RUSSIAN, 

HOB    NAIL    AND 

PARISIAN    CUT. 

RRIGUT     AMI     SPARKLING, 

ELEGANT    FOR  lltlWIMi 

OR   HOLIDAY   PRESENTS. 

Call  and  see  our  assortment.     For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit. 

JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

112  to  120  PINE  STREET.  •    •  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BOOKS! 


BOOKS!! 


Old 

tail 


NEW    STOCK 

Of  Fine  Art  and  Illustrated  Books) 
Holiday,  Standard,  and  Juvenile 
Books:  Fine  Stationery  and  Leath- 
er Goods ;  Christinas  and  New  Veal 
Cards,  at 


BANCROFT'S 


<>07  MARKET  STREET, 


■  INKER  l.lt  l\l>  HOTEL. 


lb 


m 


STORAGE 

^#  J.   N.  PIEK4 


For  Furniture,  Piano* 

anil  oilier  goods. 
Advances  made. 
J.  N.  PIERCE,  736  Market  Street. 


HE 


ARGONAUT 


EBENBADMS 


TWO     STOKES 


NOS.  215  AND  217  SUTTER  ST.,  ABOVE  KEARNY, 

AND  POLK  ST.,  S.  W.  CORNER  CALIFORNIA, 


im;ii  iiiii    i»u 


HOLIDAY  LUXURIES 

THE  GRANDEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Christmas  Tree  Ornaments,  Cbristmas  Tree  Candles  in 
all  shades  and  sizes,  Fancy  Decorated  Candles,  Bon- 
bons, Bonhonnieres,   Latest  DecurativeArt  Bas- 
kets,  Sweet  Grass   Baskets,  Dinner  Baskets, 

Together  win  an   uncqiialed    variety  of  Novelties  imported  speelaUy 
for  this  Season. 


Royal  Dehesa  Raisins,  Fancy  Cartoon  Raisins,  Cowles' 

celebrated  Royal  Cluster  Raisins.  Fruits  Glace  and 

Crystallized;  Preserved   Fruits  in  Juice,  Syrup, 

and   Liqueurs;    Macaroon  Figs,   Paper  Shell 

Walnuts,  Nuts  of  all  descriptions;  English, 

French,  arid   American   Plum  Pudding, 

Fresh  Home-made   Mince    meat,  Kn- 

remburg  and   Brunswick  Honey 

Cake,    9Iarcipan     Cigarettes 

and  Wafers,  etc.,  etc.,  etc 

Pates  from  L.  Henry  and  Tcyssonnean,  Smoked  Goose  Breasts.  Brunswick 
Sausages,  Saucisses  de  Lyon.  Irish  Bacon,  Smoked  Eels. 


3P£-  Choicest  Imported  Clarets  and  Sauternes  from  the 
renowned  firms  of  Barton  &  Guestier,  Itey,  Cruse  & 
Fils,  and  De  Luze  &  Fils.  Our  choice  California  Clar- 
ets and  Hock  Wines.  The  rarest  Brandies,  Whiskies, 
and  Cordials. 


OUR  COFFEES  AND  TEAS  ARE  ACKNOWLEDGED  THE  BEST  IN  THE  MARKET. 


TELEPHONE  No.  2001. 


OPE\  EVENINGS. 


PRICE    LIST    FREE    ON    APPLICATION. 


NOS.  215  AND  217  SUTTER  ST.,  ABOVE  KEARNY, 

AND  POLK  ST.,  S.-W.  CORNER  CALIFORNIA. 


CHRISTMAS  GREETING. 

vii  extending  our  Christmas  (.reeting  for  the 
m iHdays,  we   beg   leave   to   announce   to  our 

■  ends  and  the  public  that  we  have  just  re- 
lived from  Paris  the  linest  selection  or  ele- 
|ut  aud  novel  Silk   Bonbon  Boxes  and  Bon- 

■  nieres,  such  as  were  never  displayed  here 
fi  fore. 

iVc  would  be  pleased  to  call  your  attention 
t  our  new  and  fine  varieties  or  Candies  of 
r  own  manufacture.    The  wonderful  devel- 

•  men  (  lu  the  art  of  manufacturing  Fine 
•Indies  has  reached  so  high  a  point  that  we 
■ie  now  enabled  V>  supply  a  new  variety  al- 
)  >st  every  day.  Devoting  such  spe  ial  care 
'  their  purity  and   flavors  tbat  they  can  not 

excelled.  It  is  always  our  aim  to  cater  to 
1  the  flue  taste  of  our  patrons  in  this  respect, 
id  with  our   past   experience  we  can  justly 

•  lim  that  the  LEADING  <  VM>  V  STORE  of  the 
y  is  at 


- 


GRUEMIAGEN'S, 

'-•II   kllBM  ST. 


Dr.  F.  HILLER  Sr. 

i'HYSICIAN     AND     SURGEON, 

14  Grant  Ave.,  Central  Block, 

)0.\1S  38  and  39.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Hour? — Unlil  too'clock  A.  M.;  I  to  3  and  6  to  7  p.  M. 


CALIFORNIA  TITLE  INSURANCE  AND  TRUST  CO. 

20«  SA3SO.UE  STREET. 

Geo.  T.  Marve  Jr.,  President,    Milton  E.  Clapp,  Sec'y. 
Oliver  Eldridge,  Vice-Pres.      Nevada  Bank,  Treas'r. 

The  Trust  Department  of  this  Company  is  prepared  to 
undertake  the  management  of  Estates  and  to  act  a^  Trus- 
tee, Agent,  Attorney,  etc.;  also,  as  Registrar  and  Transfer 
Agent  of  the  stock  of  incorporated  companies.  Income 
collected  and  remitted.     All  Trust  Funds  kept  separate. 

Capital  Stock $350,000 

DIRECTORS : 
Geo.  L.  Brander,       P.  N.  Lilienthal.     Wendell  Easton, 
Geo.  T.  Marye  Jr.     Oliver  Eldridge,      John  McKee, 
Horace  L.  Hill,         J.  B.  Randol,  J.  L.  N.  Shepard. 


DURING  THE  HOLIDAYS 

the: 

HOT   SALTWATER    OATHS 

AT    THE 

HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

WILL  BE  KEPT  OPEN,  AND 

BALLENBERG  WILL  FURNISH  MUSIC 


The  hotel  is  piepared  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of 
people  during  the  holiday  season,  as  r>Q  excursion  parties 
will  arrive  unlil  February. 


HOLIDAY    PRESENTS 

That  are  both  Ornamental  and  I  sel'ul. 


ARTISTIC  AND   BEAUTIFUL  CABINETS 

A  hundred  different  designs  and  prices. 


EXQUISITE  PARLOR   TABLES 

In  Antique.  Oak,  Mahogany,  and  Ebony. 


DESKS,  EASELS,  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  FURNITURE  AND  UPHOLSTERY. 


LOW     PRICES     AND     IMMENSE     STOCK. 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

220  TO  >>6  BUSH  STREET. 


9Hi  I       \S  tV   I  IB  I    i  fin    B  B     A     "atnralGnsbottled       the  Springs 

I    ■  B_    U    %tT    k    OJ  ^T  1  I    II     Famines  Supplied,  152  Xew  Monl- 

■    ■  «™     W    _^  ■"    ■"%  J^  a  E    ■_■    gomcrj-  St.     For 

«    I  111        ■    ■  1   II    I    I   I    M   elasa  saloons.  Nothing  like  Ceyser 

\A  |bm    1     ^#  mtm  I   I  \&  \J    ■■#  ■    »  Soda  for  mixing  with  llciuor. 


KIMBALL'S  SATIN  STRAICHT  CUTCICARETTES 

People  ot  refined  tastes  who  desire  exceptionally 

fine   Cigarettes  should   use  only  our   Straight 

Cut,  put  up  iu  satin  packets  and  boxes  of 

10s,  30s,  50s,  and    100s. 


14  First  Prize  Medals. 


WM.  S.  KIMBALL  .V  <©. 


MAKE    YOUR    HOMES    COMFORTABLE 

BY     I  »I.\t.     A 

COMMANDER  WARM-AIR  FURNACE. 

W.    W.    MONTAGUE    &    CO.,    309,  311,  313,  315,  31?  MARKET  STREET. 


FIRE  DEP'T 


SUPPLIES  AND  APPARATUS,  FIRE  HOSE 

Hose  Carts,  II.  .1  I..  Trucks,  Fire  Engines,  etc 
W.  T.  Y.  SCHEJiCK,   336  Market  St.,  San  Fraueisco. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MADAME  NIS-HERRERA, 

For  nine  years  TEACHER  OF  MODERN  LAN- 
GUAGE- at  Mills  Seminary,  begs  to  inform  her  friends 
and  former  pupils  that  she  has  closed  her  connection  with 
that  institution,  and  will  shortly  begin  her  classes  and  pri- 
vate Ies«ons  in  this  city.  For  information,  address  1327 
Pijie  Street.     . 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE, 

932  POST  STREET. 

French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  young  ladies  and  children.     KINDERGARTEN. 
Next  term  will  commence  October  5th,  1886. 

MME.  B.  ZEITSKA,  A.M.,  Principal. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

RALSTON  HOUSE. 

English,  French,  and  German.  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies.  Kindergarten  for  Children.  i222PineSt. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  MRS.  S.  E.  GAMBLE. 

<  hri>(nia>  Term  will  begin  Mondny.L.JuIy  26. 


>Q  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

I'Farrell  St.^fcT  San  Francisco. 

Send  for  circulars  containing  full  particulars  regarding  the 
College  Departments,  Courses  of  Studies,  Terms,  etc., 
which  will  be  mailed  Iree  10  all  applicants. 
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MRS.  K.  S.  HART,  CATERER. 

"Iloiiir"  Lduili    Booms,  ~>09    Montgomery    St. 

Lunches,  Banquets,  and  Dinners  furnished  to  private  par 
ties,  weddings,  and  societies.  Tables  set  with  handsome 
decorations  and  fine  linen.  Best  Ice  Cream  at  special  rates 
to  fraternal  societies.  Refers  by  permisst  n  to  California 
Commandery,  Knights  Templar  ;  Co.  F,  Second  Regiment, 
N.  G.  C;  Stanford  Parlor,  N.  S.  G.  W.J  Congregational 
Club,  and  many  others. 


ALFRED    WRIGHT'S 

FINE  PERFUMERY, 

SACHET  POWDERS,  ETC. 

Are  world-renowned*     Ask  your  druggist  for 
them  and  take  no  other. 


C.  W.  CORVRN  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

313  and  315  Front  Street,  S.  F. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIO 

838  MARKET  ST.,  OPPOSITE  Mil  Kill. 
For  the  very  finest  Photographs. 


JAPANESE     GOODS. 


Curios,  Bric-a-Brac,  Finy  Art  Goods,  make  HANDSOME 
PRESENTS  for  the  holidays. 
FBAHK  DE.1BDODF,  Importer, 
ISO  Sutter  Street,  llooms  5t  and  58. 

TAKE  ELEVATOR. 


JOHN   TAYLOR   & 

CO. 

■14,   116, 

118  Pine  St. 

ASS  AVE  Its' 

MATERIALS. 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies. 

Also,  Druggists 

Glassware 

BERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
0        TRY  IT!      $£ 
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THE         ARGONAUT 


WE   LEAD!      OTHERS  FOLLOW!: 


See  the  " DOMESTIC!'  before  baying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

C.enernl  Agent* 


'.J9  Post  Street. 


^d§^\ 


TYPE-WRITING  MACHINE, 

The  latest  improved  and  most  rapid  Type-Writing  Machine. 
It  stands  at  the  head.  Send  for  circulars,  price  lirt,  and 
book  of  testimonials  to  the  Estate  of  SAMUEL  HILL, 
Pacific  Coast  Agent,  634  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco  Cal. 


RUMTonalrL  4^s-&iiy. 

.—  PRESIBENT.- 

RSMcDona 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


BLACK 

HOUSE  GOAL 

FROM  GREEN  RIVER, 

WASHINGTON      T  B  RKITOKY. 


It   is   a  true    Bituminous    Coal,  and    Is    the 
BEST  COAL  IOI:  DOMESTIC  USE  ever  brought 

to  San  Francisco. 


WM.    T.    COLEMAN    &    CO. 


»1  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO. 
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CHAS.  S.  EATON,  CEN'L  AGENT,  735  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 

.  iirnnniir  0  1  nmn  nimim 

«•  *    FACTORY  COR.  CLAY  and  POLK  STREETS,  Si  Fi 

TravmnLttTomr 


PIANOS 


PIANOS 

ALSO 

SOLD  FROM 

FACTORY. 


HOLIDAY  GOOD, 


We  have  now  displayed  in  our  spacious  Salesroom  and  in 

-A.IS,T       ROOS! 

The  best  selected  and  largest  variety  of 

HOLIDAY   GOODS 

We  have  ever  exhibited,  consisting  in  part  of  goods  from 
following  celebrated  makers: 

Royal  Worcester  Co.,  Royal  Dresden  cH 
Minions.    Doultons. 

Also,    Cameo   Glass,    Brass   Goods,    Piano  1 
Hector  Lamps,  etc.,  etc. 

OPEN   EVENINGS  DURING   DECEMBE 


R.  A.  SWAIN  &  CI 

14,  16,  and  18  Post  Street,  below  Kear 


/Thf  NOBBIEST  CART 

J  THE  MARKET. 

a  easy  as  the  Chi 
e  price.  Just  the 
"  thing  for  training  horses.     Or<i< 

sample  and  be  coin-in  c"-l.     Only  .HfO. 

"rRUMAN,ISHAM&H00KER,42H27M-rketst 


THE  STENOGRAPI 

A     SIHIItTII  AMI 

RITING   MACHINI 

Rapid,  accurate.  Alrcac 
adopted  by  many  leadii 
business  firms  in  this  ch 
and  giving  entire  satisfa 
tion.  Can  be  learned  i 
one-third  the  time  the  pet 
cil  systems  requite.  All  its  work  is  uniform  and  mediant 
ally  exact.  Its  use  is  pleasant  and  does  not  strain  the  eye 
hands,  or  body.  CaD  be  operated  in  the  dark  as  well  as  1 
the  light.  Used  upon  the  lap  in  a  public  assembly  wiihoi 
attracting  notice.  We  claim  in  the  Stenograph 
^hort-hand  as  ra;ifd  as  any  othi.  ,  and  by  far  tne  most  easil 
and  quickly  learned.  Price  of  Stenograph,  with  Manila 
$40.00;  with  instruction,  $50.00,  including  Machine,  hanc 
some  Case,  Paper,  and  FULL  COURSE  OF  INSTRUC 
TION  IN  OUR  DAY  OR  EVENING  SCHOOL.  Com 
and  take  free  trialjessons. 

G.  G.  W1CKSON  a  CO.. 
38  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES 


Headquarters   for  the   JUIR    PEACH,  LOVE- All 
PEACH.  CENTENNIAL  CHERRY,  etc.     General  nor 
stry    stock.      Everything    true  to  name,    and  warrant 
healthy.     Resistant   Grape-vine   stock ;  choicest   import 
varieties,  etc.     Catalogue,  with  treatise  on  insect  pests,  fi 
LEONARD  COATES,  Box  2,  Napa  Oily,  Cal. 


-TRADE      Mflffy. 


n 


MMv(k 


mm 

HOME-MADE,  FRESHER  AND  BETTER  THAN  THE  IMPORTED. 


KNA!£ 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  Music  Department,  A.  L.Bancroft  «A  Co. 
114  Dupont  Street,  Sole  Agents. 


THE  MARKS  ADJUSTABLE 

RECLINING    CHAIR 

A  Parlor,  Library,  Smoking.  Reclining 
Chair  or  Lounge,  Bed,  nntl  Child's  Crib. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

N.  B.  BAKHON,  Boll  Agent  for   I'm- 1  lie  Coast,  «o:t  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


SOHMER 


ARE   THE    BEST. 

HIBONOMAUZT,  Sole  Altelil,    922  Market  Street,  g.  F. 


fife 


INSURANCE         T  COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

CAPITAL,  

ASSETS,  JUNE  30,  1886, 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  principal  LOCALITIES. 


$1,000,000 
$3,048,848 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President; 
WILL 


LLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary; 


ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President; 

E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


FOR 

FINE  HOLIDAY  WINES, 

J.  GUNDLACH  &  00. 

Cor.  Market  and  Second, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GEORGE  MORROW   &   CO., 
[BrtmMUhMl  1804.] 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  *  In,  m.,  Hon  FruncLco.     Telephone  No.  35. 


JOHN  W.  CARMANY, 

uSraVHSSSS?  ""l",.',,'r  'JP'fS  TA"-OKI%C.   AMI  FI  IIMSIIIM;  GOODS,  25  KEARNY  STREET. 

^iillLw      7?'  T","°r',,.'t   •►•'■•'•rlmenl  baa  Juat  been  opened  with  entire  NEW 
STOCK  of  Imported  « orated,  and  Suiting.  .■  l.te.t  pattema. 


WM.  T.   COLEMAN  &  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Sun    Francisco, 
NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  tht 
world. 
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